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THE  WAR. 

THE  consequences  of  the  passage  of  the  Danube  at 
Galatz  and  Simnitza  are  not  yet  fully  disclosed. 
No  accounts  have  been  lately  received  of  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Dobrudscha ;  but  it  will  probably 
meet  with  no  serious  opposition  until  it  reaches  the 
fortified  line  of  the  Kustendji  railway.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  none  of  the  invading  columns  will  advance  so  far 
beyond  the  rest  as  to  leave  themselves  without  support ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  troops  which  crossed 
at  Simnitza  have  penetrated  into  the  interior.  At 
Biela  the  Turks  succeeded  in  driving  back  a  force  which 
attempted  to  cross  the  river  Jantra ;  but  they  seem  not  to 
have  been  able  to  prevent  a  southward  movement.  Zealous 
correspondents  were  premature  in  announcing  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Tirnova,  and  the  establishment  at  that  place 
of  a  provincial  administration.  The  passing  visits  of 
Cossack  detachments,  which  move  rapidly  in  front  of  the 
army,  are  sometimes  mistaken  fora  permanent  establishment 
of  Russian  authority.  The  Emperor  Alexander  has  crossed 
to  The  right  bank  of  the  Danube  ;  and  in  the  villages  which 
have  been  occupied  by  his  army  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants 
have  exhibited  their  Christian  zeal  by  burning  the  houses 
and  plundering  the  goods  of  their  fugitive  Mussulman 
neighbours.  It  is  due  to  the  Russian  soldiery  to  say  thal 
they  appear  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  predatory 
violence  of  the  local  population.  Regret  rather  than  sur¬ 
prise  will  be  felt  if  the  excesses  of  the  Bulgarians  about 
Sistova  provoke  retaliation  in  the  districts  which  are  still 
occupied  by  the  Turks.  While  the  army  has  been  engaged 
in  crossing  the  river,  the  fortress  of  Rustchuk  has  been 
incessantly  bombarded ;  and  it  was  probably  not  without 
design  that  the  Russian  fire  was  specially  directed  against 
the  English  Consulate.  As  if  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up 
an  appearance  of  impartiality,  two  or  three  other  foreign 
Consulates  were  afterwards  deliberately  destroyed.  The 
rumour  that  Rustchuk  had  been  taken  was  improbable  in 
itself ;  and  it  has  been  positively  contradicted. 

The  obstinate  valour  of  the  Montenegrin  highlanders  has 
served  the  purpose  of  Russia,  but  it  has  been  disastrous  to 
themselves.  They  have  effected  an  important  diversion  by 
occupying  forces  greatly  superior  in  number  to  their  own, 
and  they  have  inflicted  far  heavier  losses  than  those  which 
they  have  suffered  ;  but  in  the  end  the  Turks  have  forced 
their  way  into  Montenegrin  territory,  and,  unless  assistance 
is  speedily  furnished  by  Russia  or  Servia,  Montenegro  will 
be  compelled  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  the  victors. 
The  forces  which  have  been  employed  in  Montenegro 
might  perhaps  have  made  the  success  of  the  campaign  in 
Asia  more  complete,  or  they  might  have  delayed  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  If  the  Montenegrins  are  compelled 
to  submit,  a  portion  of  the  army  with  which  they  have 
fought  may  perhaps  be  required  to  defend  the  Greek 
frontier  rather  from  insurrection  and  from  the  voluntary 
incursions  of  armed  bands  than  from  a  regular  Greek  army, 
which  has  at  present  no  existence.  It  is  in  Crete  that 
the  Greek  Ministers  will  probably  find  the  most  effectual 
means  of  annoying  the  Turkish  Government.  Prince 
Milan  has  addressed  a  peaceable  speech  to  the  Skuptchina, 
which  has  adopted  the  same  tone  in  its  reply ;  but  the 
war  faction  is  active ;  and  the  Assembly  may  perhaps,  as 
last  year,  reverse  in  secret  sittings  the  decisions  which  have 
been  publicly  announced.  There  are  rumours  of  a  not  im- 
robable  alliance  between  Roumania  and  Servia ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  Russia  should  refuse  to  sanction  the 


arrangement.  It  is  said  that  Servia  is  about  to  imitate  the 
neighbouring  Principality  by  a  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence,  which  would  furnish  Turkey  with  a  sufficient  cause 
of  war.  The  first  effort  of  the  Roumanians  in  their  un¬ 
provoked  attack  on  Turkey  has  not  been  successful.  A 
part  of  the  army  has  been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  Danube ;  and  any  losses  which  may  have  been  in¬ 
curred  deserve  little  commiseration.  The  Roumanians 
have  absolutely  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Porte,  except 
a  desire  to  profit  by  its  difficulties.  They  have  not  even 
the  plausible  pretext  of  sympathy  with  oppressed  country¬ 
men,  as  there  are  no  Roumanians  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  A  declaration  of  war  by  Servia,  though  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  recent  and  deliberate  engagements,  will 
not  fail  to  elicit  the  applause  of  pious  philanthropists  and 
peacemongers. 

The  reports  of  successive  Russian  defeats  in  Armenia 
are  confirmed  by  the  statement  that  General  Loris 
Melikoff  is  about  to  be  removed  from  his  command. 
The  Grand  Duke  Michael  himself  acknowledges  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  at  Batoum,  in  an  ingenious 
phrase  which  recalls  the  celebrated  announcement  of  a 
strategical  movement  to  the  rear.  The  Russian  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  before  Batoum  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  a  new  posi¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  he  has  abandoned  an  enterprise 
which  is  found  for  the  present  impracticable,  and  he 
has  probably  retreated,  with  the  object  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  another  defeated  army.  The  movement 
which  was  attempted  by  several  columns  designed  to 
converge  on  Erzeroum  has  been  repelled  at  many  points 
with  heavy  loss.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  place 
absolute  reliance  on  the  official  accounts  published  at 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  successes  which  have  been 
obtained  may  prove  fruitless  if  the  siege  of  Kars  has  not 
been  raised.  The  proof,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  equal 
or  superior  to  the  enemy  in  the  field  will  revive  the  spirits 
of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  the  local  population,  which  was 
said  to  have  submitted  willingly  to  the  Russians,  will  not 
fail  to  transfer  its  allegiance  again  to  the  winning  side. 
Before  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  some¬ 
times  conjectured,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information, 
that  the  main  efforts  of  the  Russians  would  be  directed  to 
Asia,  because  it  seemed  comparatively  easy  to  effect  per¬ 
manent  conquests  in  a  country  remote  from  European 
interests.  It  now  seems  that  the  difficulty  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  had  been  underrated ;  and  perhaps  the  Circassian  in¬ 
surrection  may  have  prevented  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
ffiom  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  It  may  be  expected  that 
great  exertions  will  be  made  to  retrieve  disasters  which 
have  perhaps  been  exaggerated  in  the  Turkish  reports. 
Complete  success  in  Europe  would  counterbalance  any 
military  failure  which  may  occur  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
cession  of  provinces  which  have  not  been  conquered 
might  be  imposed  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace. 

The  haughty  proclamation  of  the  Emperor,  issued  as 
soon  as  a  part  of  his  army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  may 
perhaps  dispel  some  illusions.  Like  his  ancestors,  he  has, 
it  seems,  always  occupied  himself  with  the  welfare  of  the 
population,  which  has  indeed  been  incessantly  urged  to 
insurrection  by  the  agents  of  his  Government.  The  Em¬ 
peror  is  careful  to  remind  the  objects  of  his  benevolence  of 
the  religions  rather  than  the  national  differences  between 
themselves  and  the  lately  dominant  race.  He  threatens, 
not  Turks,  but  Mussulmans,  with  vengeance  for  past  and 
future  offences,  and  he  assures  the  Bulgarians  that  they  are 
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released  from  the  Mussulman  yoke.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  ruler  of  vast  territories  occupied  by  Maho¬ 
metans  is  prudent  in  appealing  to  religions  prejudice,  at  the 
risk  of  provoking  in  turn  the  fanatical  resentment  which  is 
said  now  to  prevail  even  among  the  remote  Mussulmans  of 
India.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proclamation 
will  effect  its  immediate  purpose  of  ensuring  the  devotion 
of  the  liberated  Bulgarians  to  their  benefactor.  A  probable 
statement  that  the  independence  of  Bulgaria  lias  been 
formally  proclaimed  still  requires  confirmation.  The  pro¬ 
mise  made  by  the  Emperor  at  Livadia  that  he  would  only 
occupy  Bulgaria  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Christians 
with  security  against  oppression  is  apparently  regarded  as 
obsolete.  If  Bulgaria  is  severed  from  the  Turkish  Empire, 
it  matters  little  whether  it  is  annexed  to  Russia  or 
declared  nominally  independent.  In  either  case  its 
resources  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  and  the 
subject  provinces  will,  like  the  principalities  of  Central 
Asia,  be  excluded  by  the  imposition  of  the  rigid  Russian 
tariff  from  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  Emperor  is  perhaps  justified  in  regarding  with 
confidence  a  victory  which  is  not  yet  achieved.  The  Turk¬ 
ish  generals  have  either  not  had  sufficient  forces  to  attack 
the  invading  army  in  detail  after  ihe  passage  of  the 
Danube,  or  they  have  been  wanting  in  activity  and  daring. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  succeed  better 
in  defending  the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The  ruinous 
expenditure  which  has  already  been  incurred  will  perhaps 
furnish  an  additional  reason  for  persisting  in  the  struggle 
to  the  end. 


PARLIAMENTARY  OBSTRUC  TIMES. 

ON  Tuesday  morning  the  newspapers  were  unable  to 
report  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Long  after  the  daily  papers  had  been 
printed  off  and  despatched  by  the  early  trains  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  House  went  on  still  sitting,  and 
it  was  past  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  few  "weary 
members  who  stayed  on  were  allowed  to  go  to  bed. 
During  a  whole  night  the  House  bad  been  engaged  in  the 
singular  process  of  dividing.  Four  Irishmen  and  Mr. 
Whalley  kept  the  House  walking  hour  after  hour  in  and 
out  of  the  lobbies.  As  one  of  the  Irish  obstructives  after¬ 
wards  remarked  to  a  meeting  of  admirers,  it  was  nothing  but 
a  walking-match,  and  bis  mind  was  full  of  a  contest 
he  bad  witnessed  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  in  which  an 
Irish  walker  bad  outlasted  his  opponent.  He  burned  to 
imitate  this  noble  example,  and  he  takes  credit  for  having 
succeeded.  The  Irishmen  and  their  strange  friend  out¬ 
walked  the  Government.  But  the  Government  also  had 
its  victory.  It  offered  to  the  woi’ld  a  striking  and  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  length  to  which  the  perversity  of  the 
small  hand  of  obstructives  can  he  carried.  Solvitur 
ambulando  may  be  now  said  of  the  question  whether  the 
forms  of  the  House  are  to  be  used  so  that  the  prosecution 
of  public  business  is  rendered  impossible.  Nominally,  the 
point  for  the  House  to  decide  was  whether  a  vote  for 
the  Army  Reserves  should  be  passed.  To  the  vote 
itself  no  objection  whatever  was  made,  and,  when 
it  was  proposed  on  Thursday,  none  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Hall  athletes  had  a  word  to  say  against  it. 
The  point  on  which  Mr.  Whalley  insisted  was  that 
no  public  business  at  all  ought  to  be  carried  on  after  half- 
past  twelve.  When  Mr.  Whalley  takes  a  fixed  idea  into 
his  head,  not  even  a  surgical  operation  could  remove  it,  or 
it  might  be  supposed  possible  to  make  him  see  that  there 
is  every  possible  difference  between  taking  opposed  and 
taking  unopposed  business  after  a  particular  hour ;  and  if 
the  Government  could  not  get  through  unopposed  business 
after  subjects  needing  discussion  are  at  an  end,  either  the 
Session  must  he  indefinitely  prolonged  or  the  limits  of 
debate  and  of  questioning  Ministers  must  be  necessarily 
contracted.  The  Irishmen  condescended  in  a  partial 
manner  to  avail  themselves  of  the  plea  which  had 
procured  them  the  alliance  of  Mr.  Whalley,  and  di¬ 
lated  on  the  evil  effects  of  conducting  business  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  Bat  they  made  it  quite  clear  that 
tais  was  a  merely  accidental  sanction  of  the  course  which, 
they  .were  in  any  case  prepared  to  pursue.  Their  avowed 
aim  is  to  make  their  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
altogether  intolerable.  As  they  put  it  in  their  forcible 
way,  tuey  cannot  hope  to  conquer  Englishmen  with  the 
bayonet,  but  they  may  conquer  them  with  the  arm  of 
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Parliamentary  forms.  They  can  walk  well,  and  the  forms  of 
the  House  permit  any  member  to  go  on  for  ever  in  Com¬ 
mittee  proposing  alternately  that  the  Chairman  shall  leave 
the  chair  or  that  progress  shall  be  reported.  On  each 
motion  there  is  a  walk  into  the  lobbies,  and  thus  the 
Irishmen  are  quite  right  in  calculating  that  when  the 
House  is  in  Committee  the  question  whether  public  business 
shall  go  on  is  entirely  one  of  physical  endurance,  and  that 
those  will  laugh  in  the  end  who  can  walk  longest. 

The  House,  when  it  came  to  know  what  had  happened,, 
was  naturally  indignant.  It  had  been  insulted  and  made 
ridiculous ;  and  the  House,  however  indulgent  to  the 
ordinary  follies  of  its  members,  is  very  sensitive  when  it  is 
attacked  as  a  body,  and  when  the  first  of  legislative 
Assemblies,  the  august  mother  of  Parliaments,  is  treated 
with  contempt  or  mocked  by  an  abuse  of  its  forms.  It 
was  eagerly  inquired  what  course  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  take,  and  one  member  made  the  obvious  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  preventing  the- 
same  member  from  moving  more  than  once  in  the  same 
Committee  either  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  Chair  or 
that  progress  be  reported.  This  is  a  very  mild  remedy, 
although  in  the  particular  case  by  which  it  was  suggested  it 
would  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  effectual.  Instead  of 
seventeen  divisions  on  Tuesday  morning,  there  could  only 
have  been  five,  and  the  Ministerial  powers  of  walking  were 
certainly  good  for  that  amount.  But  it  is  most  desirable 
to  keep  in  mind  that,  if  the  rules  of  the  House  are  to  be 
changed,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  make  a  single  alteration, 
and  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  proper  conduct  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  business  must  be  considered.  Accordingly  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  after  due  deliberation,  explained  that 
he  thought  it  the  wiser  course  to  let  matters  stay  as  they 
are  during  the  present  Session.  He  pointed  out  that 
to  change  the  rules  of  the  House  was  a  most  difficult 
and  delicate  task,  and  one  on  which  the  Cabinet  must 
bestow  long  and  anxious  attention.  He  promised 
that  during  the  recess  the  Cabinet  would  take  up 
the  subject  with  all  the  seriousness  it  deserves,  and 
would  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
officials  of  the  House,  to  frame  satisfactory  proposals.  He 
did  not  think  it  dignified  or  wise  that  the  House  should 
proceed  in  a  moment  of  irritation  to  draw  up  rules  designed 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  subject ;  and  be 
remarked  that,  although  the  existing  rules  were  adapted  to 
a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that  which  now  exists, 
yet  they  embodied  the  experience  of  a  very  long  succession 
of  men  who  thoroughly  understood  the  House,  and  did 
much  in  their  day  to  make  it  what  it  is  now.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  object  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  rules  is  to  protect  the  independence  of  private  members, 
to  ensure  efficacious  criticism  of  the  Government,  and  to 
prevent  the  majority  dictating  too  harshly  to  the  minority. 
Nor,  when  this  is  said,  mast  the  minority  be  taken 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  The  rules  are  designed  to  give  every 
separate  member  an  opportunity  of  being  beard,  so  that  no 
one,  however  unpopular,  shall  be  unduly  crushed  or 
silenced.  The  Plouse  of  Commons,  when  it  says  that  it 
loves  freedom  of  debate,  really  means  what  it  says.  A 
change  in  the  rules  might  therefore  change  the  whole 
character  and  temper  of  the  House.  A  Government  in 
proposing  new  rules  has,  consequently,  to  guard  at  once 
against  the  danger  of  curbing  the  Opposition  so  tightly 
that  the  salutary  control  of  the  party  not  in  office  will  be 
swept  away,  and  also  against  the  danger  of  effacing  the 
individuality  of  members.  Thus  the  course  taken  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  abundantly  justified,  and 
the  House  was  quite  willing  that  ample  time  should 
be  taken  to  decide  questions  the  decision  of  which  would 
affect  the  interests,  prospects,  and  position  of  every 
member. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  however,  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  spoke  as  be  did  in  the  expectation 
that  the  incident  of  Tuesday  night  would  not  be  repeated  ; 
that  the  obstructives,  having  once  won  a  walking-match,, 
would  bow  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  House,  and  that 
the  remaining  business  of  the  Session  would  be  suffered  to 
proceed  without  indecorous  interruption.  It  is  always 
prudent  to  assume  that  culprits  who  are  not  to  be  at  once 
punished  will  for  the  future  behave  as  they  ought  to 
behave,  and,  if  anything  could  have  touched  the  hearts  or 
awakened  the  shame  of  the  athletes,  it  would  have  been 
the  cautious,  moderate,  and  conciliatory  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  anything  can  shame  or  touch  them.  Ordi- 
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narily  recalcitrant  members  arc  kept  in  check  by  the  influence 
of  the  party  with  which  they  act,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the 
general  body  to  -which  they  belong,  or  by  the  censure  of  the 
society  in  which  they  move,  or  by  fear  of  their  constituents. 
But  the  Irish  walking-men  are  impervious  to  all  these 
forces.  They  are  blamed  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  they  defy  him. 
They  are  not  afraid  to  encounter  the  indignation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Commons.  If  their  conduct  is  called 
un gentlemanly,  they  reply,  with  Mr.  Parnell,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  themselves  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  the 
House  is  a  collection  of  arrant  snobs,  and  that  they  are  the 
-only  true  examples  of  gentleness,  refinement,  and  courtesy. 
As  for  their  constituents,  they  reckon,  perhaps  with  reason, 
that  the  surest  way  to  endear  themselves  to  Irish  electors 
is  to  win  the  triumph  of  having  annoyed  Englishmen. 
After  the  speech  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  they 
were  as  obstreperous  and  as  obstinate  as  ever.  They 
recommenced  at  the  very  same  sitting  their  pleasant  task 
of  proposing  alternately  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair 
and  that  progress  be  reported ;  and,  as  the  superiority  of 
their  walking  powers  had  been  satisfactorily  established,  a 
contest  was  considered  hopeless,  and  they  won  an  easy 
victory.  For  the  rules  of  the  House,  unless  when  they 
take  advantage  of  them,  they  have  a  marked  and  supreme 
contempt.  Major  O’Gorman,  for  example,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  them,  in  a  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Judicature  Bill,  which  was  taken  not  long  after  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  spoke,  thought  proper  to  observe 
that  among  the  Irish  Judges  were  men  who  had  incited  to 
murder.  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  the  observations 
of  the  honourable  member  were  out  of  order,  to  which 
Major  O’Gorman  replied,  “Very  likely,  but  they  are  true.” 
We  can  only  remark,  with  M.  Grew,  “  C’est  un  scandale 
“  que  cette  attitude-la.” 


DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

ORD  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE,  to  whose 
authority  Mr.  Gladstone  frequently  appeals,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  his  opinion  of  the  present 
crisis.  Less  experienced  observers  may  propound  with 
more  or  less  confidence  their  anticipations  of  impending 
events.  Lord  Stratford  says,  “The  millstone  is  accessible 
■“  to  all ;  and  I  cannot  deny  my  wish,  like  that  of 
“  thousands,  to  penetrate  its  mysteries,  and  also,  unlike 
“  that  of  many,  my  sense  of  inability  to  reach  their  place 
“  of  seclusion.”  As  a  practical  statesman.  Lord  Stratford 
•concerns  himself  rather  with  the  political  duties  which  may 
in  various  contingencies  devolve  on  England  than  with 
the  uncertain  issues  of  wai’.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  the  danger  which  might  result  from  a  Russian  con¬ 
quest  of  Armenia  is  too  remote  to  justify  opposition.  It 
might  be  added  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
interfere  with  Russian  operations  iu  Asiatic  Turkey.  No 
prudent  Englishman,  if  a  wish  could  affect  the  course 
of  affairs,  would  desire  the  extension  of  Russian  dominion 
in  Asia  ;  but  the  unwelcome  aggrandizement  of  a  possible 
•enemy  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  war.  The  progress  of 
the  campaign  in  Europe,  which  has  thus  far  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  success,  is  more  important  in  its  possible  rela¬ 
tion  to  English  interests.  “  The  fettered  navigation  of  the 
“  Danube,  an  indefinite  occupation  of  the  befriended  pro- 
“  vinces  of  Turkey,  a  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
“  even  the  appropriation  of  Constantinople  itself,  are  all 
“  contingencies  which  the  negotiation  of  a  peace  dictated 
“  by  Russian  victories  might  raise  into  dilemmas  of  the 
“  most  formidable  kind.  Which  of  them,  if  any,  would 
“  leave  us  no  choice  but  that  of  hostile  resistance  P 
“  Which  would  entitle  us  to  the  co-operation  of  one  or 
“  more  auxiliaries  ?  ”  Lord  Stratford  abstains  from 
answering  his  own  question,  except  by  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  disadvantageous  consequences  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  occupation  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  or  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles;  but 
he  holds  as  clear  to  the  commonest  understanding  that 
“  every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  prepare  for  the 
expected  crisis,  not  only  by  readiness  of  measures  and 
“  means  within,  but  by  union  of  counsels  and  concert  of 
“  operations  without.”  There  are  some  understandings, 
Jiot  of  the  common  order,  to  which  apparently  obvious 
conclusions  seem  never  to  become  clear.  In  conclusion 
Lord  Stratford  wisely  recommends  an  ostensible  reliance 
on  the  sincerity  of  Russian  engagements,  “  while  we 


“  observe  their  movements  with  vigilance,  and  prepare  to 
“  counteract  any  failure  in  their  promises.” 

A  disinterested  commentator  on  the  policy  of  England 
has  more  definitely  recommended  the  maintenance  of  neu¬ 
trality,  even  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  M.  de  Laveleye,  who  has  written  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  has,  as  a  foreigner, 
no  special  interest  in  the  welfare  of  England,  except  as  far 
as  he  thinks  English  influence  beneficial  to  the  community 
of  civilized  nations.  His  estimate  of  the  national  character 
and  policy  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  ;  for  he 
even  propounds  the  startling  assertion  that  the  whole  of 
Europe  would  be  better  governed  than  at  present,  if  it 
were  annexed  to  England.  The  judgment  of  the  Belgian 
economist  and  politician  contrasts  strangely  with  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  opinion,  expressed  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Review,  that  it  is  time  for  England  to  stand  aside  while 
more  favoured  nations  undertake  the  task  of  promoting 
civilization  and  progress.  M.  de  Laveleye’s  advice  in 
matters  of  more  immediate  urgency  is  that  Russia  should 
be  allowed  to  occupy,  and  for  the  present  to  retain,  any 
territory  which  may  be  conquered  during  the  war,  not 
excepting  Constantinople.  He  is  convinced  that  the 
possession  of  any  provinces  south  of  the  Danube  will  rather 
diminish  than  increase  the  power  of  Russia,  inasmuch  as 
they  will  be  held  by  an  insecure  tenure  as  long  as  Austria 
has  the  means  of  intercepting  the  communications.  It  is 
true  that  Austria,  in  turn,  is  held  in  check  by  the  close 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany;  but  the  German 
Government  probably  shares  the  jealousy  which  private 
writers  and  speakers  avow  without  resei’ve  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavonic  power  in  the  South-East  of  Europe. 
As  soon  as  Germany  is  no  longer  in  fear  of  the  hostility  of 
France,  Austria  will  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  armies  from  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  It  is  evident  that  the  two  great  military  Powers 
of  central  Europe  are  more  deeply  interested  than  England 
in  the  exclusion  of  Russia  from  the  control  of  the  great 
river  and  of  the  narrow  seas.  To  England  M.  de 
Laveleye  recommends  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  and  of 
Egypt,  while  he  would  assign  Crete  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Greece.  In  Cyprus  he  thinks  that  a  second 
Gibraltar  might  be  created  ;  and  that  Egypt,  now 
extended  by  an  English  officer  to  the  Equator,  might 
become  part  of  a  great  African  Empire,  connected  by 
the  Eastern  highlands  with  the  English  possessions  at  the 
Cape.  Incidentally  M.  de  Laveleye  remarks  that  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  with  whom,  as  a  Fleming,  he 
claims  kindred,  will  eventually  profit  by  the  recent  annex¬ 
ation  of  their  country,  it  is  well  known  that  M.  de 
Laveleye’s  project  would  be  regarded  with  complacency 
by  Russia,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  approved  by 
Germany  ;  but  schemes  so  comprehensive  and  ambitious 
are  not  consistent  with  recent  English  traditions,  and  it 
would  be  neither  prudent  nor  right  to  provoke  unneces¬ 
sarily  the  susceptibilities  of  France.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  England  would  be  an 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  country  itself,  and  that  it  would 
afford  the  best  security  for  freedom  of  navigation  and 
trade. 

A  third  eminent  person  has  addressed  his  countrymen 
on  their  present  prospects  and  duties,  in  the  singular  form 
of  an  Encyclical  letter  to  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
Worcestershire.  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Worcestershire  Baptists  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
English  nation  is  to  take  care  that  the  Government  should 
not  be  supplied  with  money,  if  any  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia.  It  has  been  rumoured  for 
some  time  past  that  the  Ministers  would  ask  Parliament 
for  a  vote  of  credit,  or  for  power  to  contract  a  loan,  to 
be  applied  to  military  and  naval  pui'poses.  The  con¬ 
jectural  amount  was  at  first  fixed  at  five  millions,  pro¬ 
bably  through  confusion  with  the  Indian  loan ;  and  it 
has  lately  been  reduced  to  the  more  credible  sum 
of  two  millions.  Mr.  Gladstone  objects  to  any  ex¬ 
penditure  which  may  possibly  tend  to  impede  the 
destruction  of  Turkey;  and  it  was  superfluous  to  state 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  present  Ministry.  His 
reasons  for  deprecating  the  hypothetical  grant  scarcely 
required  exposition  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  letter  con¬ 
sists  of  laborious  arguments  to  satisfy  the  Baptists  and 
others  of  his  own  personal  consistency.  In  1870,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  war  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  moved  a  vote 
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of  two  millions  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  with  the 
express  intention  of  being  prepared  for  possible  complica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  his  language  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  intentionally  reserved  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  if  he  asks  for  a  vote 
of  credit,  will  he  unduly  communicative.  Two  millions, 
therefore,  and  a  cautious  speech  are  common  elements^  in 
the  proceedings  of  1870  and  in  the  possible  application 
in  1877.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a 
distinction,  refers  to  the  treaties  by  which  England 
guaranteed  Belgium  against  attack  by  either  belligerent; 
and  he  adds  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  was  at 
the  time  universally  pacific.  No  less  subtle  or  less 
paradoxical  apologist  would  have  vindicated  a  grant  for 
military  purposes  on  the  ground  that  all  parties  were 
resolved  on  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  possible 
liability  arising  from  the  Belgian  guai'antee  was  a  risk 
of  war,  and  not  an  additional  security  for  peace,  though 
the  danger  was  perhaps  remote.  Of  all  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
reasons  against  a  grant  of  money,  the  strangest  and  most 
characteristic  is  his  comparison  of  this  year  s  Army  and 
Navy  estimates  with  those  which  were  framed  by  his  own 
Government  seven  years  ago.  The  outlay  was,  he  says, 
then  more  than  20,000,000 l.,  and  it  is  now  more,  than 
24,000,000b ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  infers  that,  even  if  the 
larger  sum  is  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  national 
safety,  it  ought  not  to  be  exceeded.  Yet  Parliament  must 
be  supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  estimates  on  the 
assumption  that  there  was  no  early  probability  of  war ; 
and,  if  circumstances  change,  the  plain  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  meet  new  needs 
with  additional  provision.  In  the  extreme  case  of  an  ap¬ 
prehended  invasion  it  would  scarcely  be  prudent  to  put 
the  army  on  an  allowance.  When  the  danger  is  smaller 
and  less  urgent,  corresponding  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken,  even  though  they  may  involve  expense.  It  is  a 
proper  subject  for  inquiry  whether  war  with  Russia  would 
in  any  case  be  expedient  or  necessary,  and  even  whether 
the  Government  has  been  justified  in  the  recent  alteration 
in  the  station  of  the  fleet ;  but  the  contention  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  1870  should  regulate  the  preparations  of 
1877  could  only  have  been  l’aised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 


MR.  TREVELYAN’S  MOTION. 

MR.  TREVELYAN  and  his  supporters  have  abundant 
reason  for  their  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  last 
Friday’s  debate.  The  adhesion  of  Lord  Hartington  has  an 
effect  analogous  to  that  of  a  decree  of  a  Pope  or  a  Council 
adding  a  new  dogma  to  the  list  of  propositions  which  are 
to  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Church.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  will  be  an  indispensable  qualification  of  a  Liberal 
candidate  that  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for  household 
suffrage  in  counties.  It  is  true  that  the  moderate  and 
official  Liberals  still  for  the  most  part  disapprove  of  the 
proposed  change,  as  the  most  intelligent  prelates  dissented 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Vatican  Council  from  the  dogma  of 
infallibility ;  but  in  both  cases  the  supreme  chief,  backed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  whole  body,  will  overpower 
hesitation.  Secular  politicians  are  still  somewhat  more 
independent  or  more  scrupulous  than  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
and  Mr.  Goschen  is  not  at  present  disposed  to  emulate 
the  obedient  conformity  of  the  Dopanlocps  and  the 
Strossmayers  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  next 
election,  if  not  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  Par¬ 
liament,  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  measure  must 
either  acquiesce  in  Lord  Hartington’s  decision  or  submit 
to  be  excluded  from  the  party.  If  they  prefer  concession 
on  a  single  point  to  separation  from  their  political  asso¬ 
ciates,  they  will  have  much  to  urge  in  their  defence.  It 
is  certainly  more  possible  to  believe  in  the  expediency  of 
enfranchising  agricultural  labourers  than  in  the  super¬ 
natural  freedom  of  a  great  Church  dignitary  from  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  error  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  a  member  who 
votes  with  his  party  against  his  own  opinion  is  not  required 
to  make  a  solemn  profession  of  belief,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  when  a  Liberal  Cabinet  is  formed,  it  will  be  highly 
desirable  that  Mr.  Goschen  should  resume  office,  even 
though  he  may  have  to  vote  for  the  increase  of  sentimental 
and  communistic  influences  in  the  constituencies.  Political 
economy  and  common  sense  may  perhaps  not  be  allowed 
too  large  a  representation  in  the  Government ;  and  Mr. 
Lowe  and  Mr.  Goschen,  who  are  the  only  dissentients  from 
the  new  definition  of  the  Liberal  dogma,  can  ill  be  spared 


as  representatives  of  sound  principles  and  of  common 
sense.  Lord  Haetington,  indeed,  is  no  effeminate  enthu¬ 
siast,  nor  are  Sir  W.  Harcoort  and  Sir  H.  James  likely  to 
prefer  sentiment  to  reason  aud  expediency ;  but  the 
dwindling  body  of  Whigs  caa  ill  afford  to  lose  two  of  its 
■  ablest  members. 

It  is  no  discredit  either  to  Lord  Hartington  or  to  other 
supporters  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Resolutions  that  they  were 
unable  to  suggest  new  reasons  in  favour  of  the  change,  or 
that  they  entirely  abstained  from  answering  the  objections 
which  have  indeed  not  always  been  fully  expressed.  Uni¬ 
formity  is  always  plausible ;  nor  can  any  popular  apology 
be  given  for  the  anomalies  which  undoubtedly  exist. 
Artisans  or  miners  possessing  borough  votes  on  one  side  of 
an  artificial  boundary  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
their  neighbours  who  have  no  votes  for  the  county.  Farm- 
labourers  may  probably  be  as  estimable  as  workmen  in 
factories ;  and,  though  they  have  fewer  social  advantages, 
their  occupation  is  more  conducive  to  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  than  the  incessant  repetition  of  a  me¬ 
chanical  occupation.  It  oddly  happens  that  the 
Conservative  victory  of  1874  supplies  the  advocates  of 
democratic  government  with  an  argument  of  the  party 
or  personal  kind.  An  extended  suffrage  has  for  once  proved 
injurious  to  the  Liberal  cause ;  and  it  is  inferred  or  pre¬ 
tended  that  a  further  advance  in  the  same  direction  might 
perhaps  be  still  more  advantageous  to  the  Conservative 
party.  It  may  be  answered  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  not 
exei'ting  himself  for  the  defeat  of  his  own  principles,  and 
both  parties  know  that  a  multitudinous  constituency 
will  not  strengthen  established  institutions,  even  under 
the  present  electoral  system.  The  working  class  alone 
can,  if  it  thinks  fit,  now  return  an  absolute  majority  of 
members.  When  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  accomplished  his 
object,  the  number  of  electors  living  on  wages  will  be 
doubled,  and  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  gentry, 
tradesmen,  and  farmers  of  England  will  be  virtually 
disfranchised.  To  those  who  deprecate  such  a  result 
it  is  useless  to  prove  that  the  added  constituency 
will  consist  partly  of  the  same  class  with  the  present 
borough  voters,  and  partly  of  the  useful  and  industrious 
body  of  farm-labourers.  Lord  Hartington  made  little 
attempt  to  discuss  the  question  on  its  merits,  perhaps 
because  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  delivering  a  political 
manifesto  rather  than  an  argumentative  speech.  His  con¬ 
version  was  much  more  important  than  the  reasons  by 
which  he  justified  his  course.  A  prudent  and  dispassionate 
statesman  of  acknowledged  ability  and  honesty  has  seldom 
formed  a  more  momentous  decision.  No  long  period  will 
elapse  before  Lord  Hartington  or  some  other  leader  of 
the  party  will  have  the  opportunity  of  remodelling  the 
Constitution. 

All  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  household  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  counties  pointed  directly  to  universal  suffrage  ;  andi 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extended  constituency, 
if  it  still  found  itself  hampered  by  the  resistance 
of  a  minority,  would  throw  open  the  door  to  a  fresh 
incursion  of  irresistible  numbers.  The  same  object  might 
be  still  more  easily  attained  by  the  institution,  according 
to  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  plan,  of  equal  electoral  districts.  In 
England,  and  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  the  whole 
power  of  government  would  be  vested  in  a  population  living 
on  wages.  The  minority,  consisting  of  all  possessors  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  all  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  would  retain  the  sole  political  privilege  of  paying 
taxes  to  be  spent  by  their  new  masters.  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
maurice,  indeed,  shares  with  a  few  theorists  the  dream 
that  minorities  might  be  protected  by  elaborate  devices 
of  plural  or  cumulative  representation.  The  minority 
is  imperfectly  protected  at  present  by  electoral 
inequalities ;  but  an  uncontrolled  democracy  and  its 
managers  are  not  likely  to  erect  obstacles  to  the 
exercise  of  their  own  absolute  power.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  an  able  vindication  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal 
Association  published  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  shows  that  he  understands  better  than 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  the  monopolizing  and  exclusive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  new  Liberal  organization.  He  has  already 
advanced  beyond  universal  suffrage ;  for,  instead  of  pro¬ 
tecting  minorities,  he  proposes  to  govern  the  country  by 
universal  suffrage  of  the  dominant  faction  alone.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  as  conscientious  as  he  is 
candid  in  controversy  and  vigorous  in  action ;  yet  to  those 
who  dissent  from  his  doctrines  the  mode  of  government 
which  he  proposes  seems  to  be  only  not  the  worst  which 
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could  be  devised  or  imagined.  The  most  favourable  result 
would  be  American  vulgarity  and  corruption,  and 
the  alternative  would  be  revolutionary  anarchy.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  boldly  avows  the  opinion  that  heretics 
in  general  politics  should  throughout  the  country, 
as  at  Birmingham,  be  wholly  and  permanently  excluded 
from  local  influence,  from  municipal  functions,  and  in 
general  from  all  public  avocations.  A  wealthy,  upright, 
and  able  citizen  is  not  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  a  road  or  a  sewer  if  he  happens  to  think  that  clergymen 
may  as  well  be  gentlemen,  or  if  he  has  a  fancy  for  teaching 
school  children  the  rudiments  of  Christianity  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  education.  It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  succeed  in  reducing  the  adverse 
party,  including  nearly  all  the  upper  middle  classes,  to  the 
political,  though  not  to  the  social,  condition  of  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  when  they  were  under  Turkish  rule.  There  will 
indeed  be  neither  massacre  nor  plunder ;  but  landowners, 
if  there  still  are  landowners,  and  other  well-to-do  persons 
will  find  themselves  living  under  a  strict,  though  perhaps 
a  benevolent,  despotism.  Democratic  communities  some¬ 
times  dislike  freedom  as  much  as  political  economy.  The 
most  Conservative  element  in  the  federated  Club  which  is 
practically  to  supersede  Parliament  will  be  that  its 
functions  will  really  be  exercised  by  professional  managers 
who  will  hereafter  be  of  a  lower  order  than  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  ;  but  corrupt  selfishness  is  not  the  most  desirable  of 
all  guarantees  against  spoliation  or  anarchy. 

Although  the  Liberal  party  may  perhaps  be  more 
closely  united  since  Lord  Hartington’s  adoption  of  the 
uniform  franchise,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  may  gain  a  temporary  advantage,  nor  even  that 
they  may  win  another  general  election.  As  Mr.  Goschen 
said,  the  county  voters  who  are  to  be  swamped, 
and  the  small  boroughs  which  are  to  be  extinguished, 
may  make  one  final  effort  to  maintain  a  mixed 
Constitution;  but  the  conjecture  is  as  vague  as  the 
expectation  that  Austria  would  resist  the  conquest 
of  Turkey  by  Russia,  and  it  may  perhaps  prove  to  be 
equally  unfounded.  Even  if  the  late  reaction  were  to  be 
prolonged  through  another  Parliament,  delay  would  afford 
but  a  qualified  satisfaction  to  those  who  would  have  greatly 
preferred  moderate  Liberalism  to  party  Conservatism.  The 
commencement  of  a  new  Reform  agitation  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Liberal  leader  leaves  unattached  politicians  in 
an  uncomfortable  position.  Lord  Hartington  and  his 
friends  "will  perhaps  pause  when  they  find  too  late  that  they 
have  implicitly  pledged  themselves  to  measures  of  which 
they  at  present  disapprove. 


MARSHAL  MACMAHON  AND  THE  ARMY. 

rT!HE  course  of  French  affairs  since  the  i6th  of  May  will 
-L  hereafter  furnish  abundant  materials  for  secret  his¬ 
tories.  What  has  been  done  in  public  is  but  little  either  in 
amount  or  importance,  as  compared  with  what  has  been 
done  behind  the  scenes.  Nothing  is  positively  known  as  to 
the  share  which  the  Marshal  had  in  his  letter  to  M.  Simon. 
According  to  one  theory,  he  was  simply  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  shrewder  politicians ;  according  to  another, 
shrewder  politicians  found  themselves  compelled  by  his 
suddenmove  to  choose  between  themselves  pluckingan  unripe 
pear  and  standing  by  and  seeing  it  plucked  by  others.  On 
the  whole,  this  latter  view  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two.  The 
objection  to  the  former  explanation  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  any  shrewd  politician  could  have  chosen  this  parti¬ 
cular  moment  for  trying  a  fresh  reactionary  experiment. 
It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  a  good  deal  of  genuine 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  Radicalism  was  growing  up  in 
France.  The  fall  of  the  Dcfaore  Ministry  was  very  well 
calculated  to  increase  this  uneasiness ;  and,  if  M.  Simon  had 
remained  in  office,  and  the  majority  in  the  late  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  retained  the  control  of  affairs,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  reaction  might  before  long  have  been  stimulated  by 
some  startling  act  of  imprudence.  But  the  action  of  the 
Marshal  left  no  time  for  all  this.  Instead  of  waiting  till 
France  bad  of  her  own  will  turned  to  him  as  the  main- 
tainer  of  order,  he  suddenly  presented  himself  as  the 
author  of  confusion.  Nothing  special  had  happened  to 
frighten  the  country,  and  the  consequence  of  the  Marshal’s 
sudden  intervention  has  been  that  he  himself  has  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  frightening  it.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  step 
that  a  politician  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  quality  might  be 


expected  to  take,  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  step  that 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  might  be  expected  to  take. 

The  next  act  in  this  curious  melodrama  is  the  support 
of  the  Marshal  by  all  the  parties  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Republic.  Not  one  of  them  could  afford  to  remain  in 
their  tents  when  the  Conservative  standard  had  been  raised; 
and  all  consequently  came  into  the  camp  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  special  interests 
of  their  own  faction.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Marshal’s 
own  idea  of  a  policy  was  a  very  simple  one.  Ho  believes, 
or  did  believe,  that  the  country  is  on  his  side,  and  that  he 
has  only  to  give  it  the  choice  of  keeping  him  or  losing  him 
to  ensure  a  triumphant  vindication  of  Conservative  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  unexpected  appearance  of  M.  Thiers  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidentship  in  the  event  'of 
the  office  being  left  vacant  would  of  itself  only  have 
confirmed  the  Marshal  in  this  intention.  There  must  be 
something  exceedingly  uncongenial  to  him  in  staying 
where  he  is  not  wanted  ;  and  if,  when  the  issue  has  been 
plainly  stated  to  the  electors — return  the  363  and  have  M. 
Thiers  as  your  President,  or  return  the  official  candidates 
and  keep  Marshal  MacMahon  as  your  President  —  they 
like  the  former  alternative  best,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  Marshal’s  own  instinct  will  be  to  leave  an  ungrateful 
people  to  get  on  as  they  best  can  without  him.  But  to  put 
matters  in  this  way  would  seem  exceedingly  disastrous  to 
the  Marshal’s  advisers.  They  are  probably  aware  how 
doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  that  the  complexion  of 
the  Chamber  will  be  greatly  changed  by  the  elections;  and, 
much  as  they  themselves  hate  M.  Thiers,  they  can  hardly 
be  so  blind  to  facts  as  not  to  see  that  his  name  has  still  an 
extraordinary  effect  in  stilling  the  fears  of  his  countrymen.  An 
election  which,  though  in  name  an  election  of  deputies,  should 
in  fact  be  an  election  of  a  President,  would  not  at  all  suit 
their  plans.  They  could  afford  to  humour  the  Marshal 
so  far  as  to  hurry  on  the  dissolution,  and  thus  give  the 
idea  of  promptitude  in  appealing  to  the  country  ;  but  they 
could  not  afford  to  let  the  country  believe  that,  if  the 
appeal  goes  against  the  Marshal,  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  effected 
by  the  peaceful  process  of  a  change  in  the  Executive.  This 
is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  day 
addressed  to  the  troops  at  Longchamps.  The  country  had 
to  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that  it  could  get  rid  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  if  it  wished  to  do  so,  and  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  since,  whichever  way  the  election  goes,  he  will 
equally  remain  where  he  is,  it  may  be  better  to  agree  with 
him  than  to  quarrel  with  him.  By  what  arguments  the 
Marshal  was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  this  view  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  but  we  can  guess  with  how  much  energy  it  would 
be  represented  to  him  that  he  alone  stands  between  France 
and  anarchy.  But,  whatever  the  arguments  were,  they 
have  for  the  present  been  effectual ;  and  the  order  of  the 
day  to  the  troops  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  Marshal’s 
present  determination  to  remain  President  of  the  Republic 
till  1880.  If  this  can  be  assured,  the  several  factions 
which  support  him  may  all  hope  to  make  their  profit.  The 
Legitimists  and  the  Imperialists  have  each  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  ready ;  and  there  will  be  at  least  a  chance  that 
a  nation  which  sees  itself  about  to  lose  the  champion  who 
has  hitherto  defended  it  may  be  ready  to  accept  as 
his  successor  either  Henry  V.  or  Napoleon  IY.  The 
Orleanists,  on  the  other  hand,  may  calculate  on  the  dislike 
of  the  nation  to  both  these  pretenders,  and  on  its  con¬ 
sequent  readiness  to  place  the  Duke  of  Aumale  in  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  seat. 

If  such  an  announcement  was  to  be  made  at  all,  it  was 
almost  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  army.  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  in  office  with  a  hostile  Chamber  is  in  effect 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Parliamentary  government. 
It  is  just  possible,  no  doubt,  that  he  may  yield  when  it. 
comes  to  the  point,  and  accept  a  Liberal  Ministry  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  repeated  dissolutions  or  an  open  disregard 
of  the  expressed  will  of  the  electors.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  likelihood  of  the  Marshai  doiug  this.  It  has  always 
been  said  by  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  him  best 
that  there  was  a  certain  point  in  the  direction  of  Radical¬ 
ism  beyond  which  he  would  not  go ;  aud,  unless  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  any  length  that  the  new  Chamber  may  demand 
of  him,  he  must  make  his  finai  stand  now.  What 
plea  is  he  to  offer  to  the  country  for  setting  at  defi¬ 
ance  the  vote  of  the  constituencies  ?  Plainly,  he 
mast  declare  mat  the  action  of  the  late  Chamber, 
or  of  any  Chamber  like  it  which  may  hereafter  bo 
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elected,  is  so  destructive  of  all  settled  institutions, 
that  the  Executive  is  justified  in  taking  matters  into 
its  own  hands,  and  in  protecting  the  nation,  even  against 
its  will,  from  the  violence  of  its  representatives.  In  such  a 
crisis  as  this  the  most  natural  thing  is  to  appeal  to  the  army. 
The  army  is  the  professional  guardian  of  order,  and  when 
the  civil  machinery  by  which  order  should  be  maintained 
becomes  untrustworthy,  it  is  to  the  army  that  the  Executive 
turns  as  a  matter  of  course  for  help.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  wish  to  impress  the  voters  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  they  cannot  do  better 
than  let  them  know  that,  in  the  event  of  the  election 
going  in  a  given  way,  the  Executive  will  have  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  laws  by  the  aid 
of  the  army.  Be  sure,  the  Marshal  says  in  effect,  that 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Chamber 
you  may  send  me  if  you  send  me  one  like  the  last.  I  shall 
take  the  return  of  such  a  Chamber  as  an  intimation  that 
the  possibilities  of  Parliamentary  government  have  been 
exhausted,  aud  that  nothing  now  remains  but  to  resort  to 
those  extraordinary  methods  of  keeping  the  peace  which 
even  the  most  precise  constitutionalists  admit  to  be  allow¬ 
able  when  ordinary  methods  have  proved  unavailing. 
Under  any  circumstances  such  an  announcement  from  the 
head  of  the  State  must  be  a  serious  matter ;  but  in 
the  jwesent  case  its  gravity  is  a  little  diminished 
by  the  possibility  that,  after  all,  it  may  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  electioneering  manoeuvre.  There  will 
be  a  certain  number  of  voters  who  would  vote  against  the 
Marshal  if  they  thought  that  by  so  doing  they  would  provoke 
him  to  resign,  bnt  would  very  much  dislike  the  prospect 
of  the  long  and  bitter  contest  with  the  Executive  which 
would  follow  upon  the  return  of  a  Chamber  pledged  to 
•withhold  its  confidence  from  the  Marshal’s  present 
Ministers.  No  one  can  say  with  certainty  how  large  or 
how  small  this  class  of  voters  may  be ;  and,  even  if 
Marshal  MacMahon’s  advisers  distrust  their  ability  to 
make  him  remain  in  office  after  the  country  has  given  him 
notice  to  quit,  they  may  have  still  reason  to  rejoice  that 
he  has  been  made  to  say  that  he  will  remain. 


INDIAN  CODIFICATION. 

rj  ''HE  new  legal  member  of  the  Indian  Council,  Mr. 
X  Wiiitley  Stokes,  has  begun  his  career  by  announcing 
that  the  work  of  codifying  Indian  law,  which  has  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  while  he  was  occupying  a  subordi¬ 
nate  post,  is  to  be  carried  on  under  his  reign  with  new  and 
unceasing  vigour.  In  fact,  he  has  a  programme  which  it 
will  take  nine  years  to  carry  into  execution ;  but,  when  all 
is  done,  India,  he  says,  will  have  a  body  of  laws  which  will 
excite  the  envy  of  England  and  the-  Colonies.  What  is  the 
list  of  measures  which  he  intends  to  propose  is  as  yet  un¬ 
known,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  chiefly  intends  to 
embrace  new  parts  of  law  in  the  area  of  codification,  or 
to  turn  his  energy  in  the  direction  of  remodelling 
the  measures  by  which  the  law  has  already  been  codified. 
Before  he  left  India  Sir  James  Stephen  gave  the  Council 
the  welcome  assurance  that  the  main  work  of  codification 
and  consolidation  had  been  nearly  completed.  He  was 
indeed  only  able  to  point  to  one  great  branch  of  law — the 
lawr  of  torts — for  which  a  Code  was  wanted,  although  he 
hinted,  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  that  the  law  relating 
to  mortgages  and  easements  might  possibly  be  susceptible 
of  codification.  Through  the  action  of  the  successive 
Indian  Law  Commissions  and  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Sir 
Barnes  Peacock,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  Sir  James  Stephen, 
two  great  labours  were  successfully  carried  to  a  point  not  far 
removed  from  completeness.  The  most  important  branches 
of  law  were  codified,  and  where  the  law  was  left  to 
be  regulated  by  Acts,  all  the  existing  Acts  were 
consolidated  into  a  single  Act.  There  were  indeed 
some  special  subjects  to  which  the  process  was  not  thought 
applicable,  chiefly  because  they,  in  a  local  or  general  way, 
so  nearly  touched  the  traditionary  government  or  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  that  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to 
raise  any  questions  regarding  them.  The  general  effect 
was  that  Indian  law  was  reduced  into  a  manageable  compass, 
and  that  all  the  parts  of  law  which  most  affect  daily  life, 
and  of  which  it  most  concerns  the  governors  and  governed 
to  have  a  precise  notion,  had  been  put  into  a  singularly 
clear  and  definite  form.  In  the  time  of  Sir  James  Ste¬ 
phen’s  successor  only  one  slight  attempt  was  made  to  add 
to  the  work  of  codification,  in  the  shape  of  a  re-enactment 


of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  It  was  not  thought  either 
necessary  or  prudent  to  go  further  forward.  But  now  India 
and  Indian  lawyers  are  supposed  to  have  had  enough  rest, 
and  for  some  years  to  come  they  will  have  to  watch  how 
the  edifice  of  codification  may  be  crowned  by  a  legislator 
who  evidently  thinks  that  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  done 
until  everything  is  done. 

It  is  seldom  perhajis  realized  in  England  how  very  much 
has  been  done,  with  what  pains,  energy,  and  judgment,  and 
with  what  success,  to  codify  law  in  India.  That  Lord 
Macaulay  drew  the  Penal  Code  is  known  simply  because  it 
was  Lord  Macaulay  who  drew  it,  or  at  least  had  far  the 
largest  share  in  drawing  it;  and  everything  connected 
with  the  life  of  Lord  Macaulay  is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
educated  Englishmen.  But  Lord  Macaulay’s  draft  slept 
unnoticed  for  twenty-two  years  after  he  left  England,  until 
the  changes  that  followed  the  Mutiny  made  a  new  begin¬ 
ning  of  law  reform  possible  ;  and  a  man  energetic  enough 
to  start  the  law  reform  that  was  then  possible  was 
found  in  Sir  Barnes  Peacock.  At  the  end  of  1872 
Sir  James  Stephen  placed  on  record  a  summary  of 
all  that  had  been  done  between  the  enactment  of  the 
Penal  Code,  and  the  date  when  he  was  addressing  the 
Council  ;  and,  if  it  appeared  from  his  statement  that 
very  much  of  the  work  had  been  done  in  his  own  time,  he 
frankly  acknowledged  how  much  the  way  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  and  his  own  task  lightened  by  the  labours 
or  co-operation  of  others.  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  passed 
not  only  the  Penal  Code,  but  the  Codes  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Procedure.  Sir  Henry  Maine  passed  the  Suc¬ 
cession  Act,  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Indian  Law 
Commission,  and  which  provides  a  body  of  territorial  law 
for  British  India,  regulating,  where  personal  law  does  not 
intervene,  the  great  subjects  of  inheritance,  the  civil  effects 
of  marriage,  and  testamentary  power.  Under  Sir  James 
Stephen  the  Contract  Law  was  passed,  and  the  Evidence 
Act,  which  was  almost  entirely  his  own  work.  The  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  was  also  recast  and  re-enacted  ;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  India  a  Code  of  Criminal  Pro¬ 
cedure  is  a  much  more  important  thing  than  it  would 
seem  to  those  who  hear  of  it  in  England.  It  contains,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  the  whole  duty  cf 
magistrates,  and  every  European  Government  official  passes 
the  greater  part  of  his  career  as  a  magistrate.  Ho  part  of 
codification  indeed  has  practically  been  more  beneficial,  and 
magistrates  carry  a  copy  of  the  Code  with  them  wherever 
they  go  as  the  key  to  all  the  difficulties  they  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  There  were  also  adopted  two  measures  of  minor, 
but  still  very  considerable,  importance.  There  was  the 
Limitation  Act,  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Stokes,  who  now  aspires  to  a  wider  field,  and  has 
such  boundless  visions  of  what  a  codifier  may  do ;  and  the 
Marriage  Act,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  rise  of  a  new 
sect,  and  applied  to  all  India  except  Hindoos,  Ma- 
hommedans,  aud  Christians.  The  laborious  and  fatiguing 
work  of  consolidation  was  also  carried  on  with  unrelenting 
pertinacity,  and  an  Act  for  regulating  the  land  revenue 
in  the  North-West,  Oude,  and  the  Central  Provinces  was 
prepared,  aud  was  passed  in  1873.  The  reception  accorded 
by  the  natives  generally  to  all  this  vast  mass  of  legal 
labour  was  most  satisfactory ;  and  Sir  James  Stephen  had 
the  special  pleasure  of  finding  native  law  students  criti¬ 
cizing  his  Evidence  Act  with  a  knowledge,  an  enthusiasm, 
and  a  discrimination  delightful  to  him,  and  not  unworthy 
of  such  a  subject. 

It  has  hitherto  always  been  assumed  that  the  Hindoo  law, 
the  law  by  which  in  matters  of  daily  life  the  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  bound,  must  necessarily  lie 
altogether  outside  the  area  of  codification ;  and  when  Mr. 
Stokes  explained  his  great  project,  another  member  of 
Council  took  occasion  to  insist  that  no  idea  of  touching  the 
native  law  could  ever  be  entertained.  But  some  day,  aud 
perhaps  that  not  a  very  distant  day,  the  question  will  have 
to  be  very  seriously  discussed  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
allow  the  Hindoo  law  to  remain  uncodified.  Mi-.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  the  Advocate- General  of  Madras,  who  has  had  long 
experience  of  what  can  be  codified,  and  who  has  borne  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  task  of  consolidation,  has  lately 
attempted  to  show  practically  that  a  digest  of  Hindoo  law 
can  be  made,  and  has  brought  forward,  in  a  preface  to  his 
digest,  very  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Hindoo 
law  ought  to  be  put  into  a  clear  form,  and  that  when  its 
utterances  are  doubtful  or  contrary  to  common  sense,  new 
rules  should  be  laid  down.  Far  from  disliking  this,  the  Hindoos 
would,  he  thinks,  eagerly  welcome  it,  as  the  uncertainty 
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in  which  their  law  now  stands  exposes  them  to  perpetual 
and  ruinous  litigation.  In  old  days  the  Hindoos  were 
content  with  their  laws,  partly  because  custom,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  has  now  been  arrested,  modified  their  laws 
to  their  liking,  and  partly  because  they  had  no  Courts  to 
which  subtle  interpretations  of  dubious  texts  could  be  re¬ 
ferred  with  the  certainty  that  an  honest  purpose  and  a 
readiness  to  go  through  any  amount  of  legal  puzzles  would 
be  constantly  exhibited.  The  Hindoo  law  is  not  a  body  of 
sacred  and  sufficing  traditions  known  to  the  people  to 
which  an  appeal  can  be  made.  It  is  a  mixture  of  ancient 
texts  and  received  but  often  conflicting  commentaries, 
forming  a  body  of  what  is  called  law,  which  is 
frequently  unknown  to  any  one,  is  still  more  fre¬ 
quently  confused  and  obscure,  and  which  has  great 
gaps  in  it,  which  the  European  judge  is  obliged  to 
till  up  by  impromptu  legislation.  Practically,  we 
cannot  let  Hindoo  law  alone  and  merely  administer  what 
we  find.  We  add  to  it  as  a  Code  would  add,  but  we  add 
in  the  worst  possible  way.  For  example,  the  power  of 
testation  is  unknown  to  Hindoo  law.  We  have  really  intro¬ 
duced  it,  but  we  have  introduced  it  in  a  most  dangerous  form. 
It  is  hedged  in  by  none  of  the  precautions  and  restrictions 
with  which  it  is  fenced  in  England ;  and  a  Hindoo  may 
give  away  land  on  his  deathbed  and  create  perpetuities 
with  a  freedom  absolutely  denied  to  the  English  judges 
themselves  who  give  effect  to  his  caprices.  In  the  same 
way,  it  has  only  lately  been  decided  what  amount  of  sanc¬ 
tion  a  childless  widow  must  have  to  enable  her  to  adopt. 
On  a  point  so  intimately  affecting  native  rule,  the 
law  was  altogether  silent  or  unknown.  That  such  points 
should  be  settled  once  for  all  by  a  code,  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  most  learned  and  influential  Hindoos 
would  necessarily  be  consulted,  would  be  an  obvious  gain 
to  the  native  community  ;  and,  although  the  time  for  a 
code  of  native  law  has  not  yet  come,  as  the  natives  arc 
probably  not  at  present  quite  prepared  for  it,  and 
the  Indian  Government  has  its  hands  full  of  other  work, 
yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  next  generation  of  Indian 
legists  will  either  take  the  task  in  hand,  or  will  give 
much  better  reasons  for  not  taking  it  in  hand  than  have 
hitherto  been  produced. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  THE  LONDON  VESTRIES. 

GREAT  deal  of  very  unnecessary  excitement  has 
been  created  by  a  Bill  which  has  for  its  object  the 
consolidation  of  the  law  relating  to  public  health  in  the 
metropolis.  That  the  Bill  is  in  many  respects  defective  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  its  shortcomings  that  have  been  singled 
out  for  attack.  The  sanitai’y  administration  of  London  is 
vested  in  two  distinct  sets  of  authorities.  As  regards 
most  of  the  functions  which  go  under  this  head,  the  autho¬ 
rity  is  the  Vestry ;  as  regards  drainage,  the  authority  is 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  There  may  be  excellent 
reasons  why  this  separation  of  authorities  should  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  those  who  have 
to  ascertain  the  respective  duties  of  these  authorities 
should  have  to  hunt  about  for  them  in  various  Acts  of 
Parliament.  A  Bill  to  consolidate  the  law  relating  to 
public  health  in  the  metropolis  ought  to  be  a  Bill  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  whole  of  that  law.  The  present  measure  is 
like  a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  criminal  law  which  should 
only  embrace  such  offences  as  can  be  tried  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  The  Vestries  have  certain  duties  to  perform,  and 
the  Board  of  Works  have  certain  other  duties  to  perform. 
But  both  classes  of  duties  relate  to  the  same  subject- 
matter — the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  London — and  the 
due  performance  of  both  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
ensured  by  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  exclusion  of  the  Board  of 
Works  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill  that  is  the  cause 
of  its  unpopularity.  The  Vestries  aspire  after  a  common 
freedom,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would 
be  diverted  from  their  heroic  ambition  by  seeing  the  Board 
of  Works  reduced  to  a  common  servitude  with  themselves. 
As  soon  as  the  consolidation  of  the  law  was  taken  in  hand, 
it  became  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  health  of 
London  should  be  ensured  by  the  same  methods  by  which 
it  is  ensured  in  every  other  English  city.  This  was  a  point 
which  really  did  not  admit  of  argument.  Under  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  last  six  years  a  complete  system  of  sanitary 
administration  has  been  created  for  the  whole  country. 
London  had  in  this  respect  been  in  advance  of  the  rest 


of  England,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  it  was  only 
partially  included  in  the  measures  which  aimed  at  bring* 
ing  up  the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  level  which 
London  had  already  reached.  When  the  time  came 
for  reducing  these  measures  into  a  single  comprehen¬ 
sive  statute,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  bring 
London  within  the  scope  of  the  general  law.  A  dis¬ 
tinct  department  of  the  Government  had  been  created  to 
see  that  the  local  sanitary  authorities  did  their  work  pro¬ 
perly,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  machinery  of1 
control  which  had  been  superseded  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country  should  be  retained  in  London.  The  Act  of 
1875,  which  for  the  first  time  brought  together  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  public  health  in  the  rural  districts  and 
in  every  urban  district  outside  London,  should  have  been 
made  absolutely  complete  by  tho  inclusion  of  the  special 
provisions  affecting  London  only,  and  by  the  subjection  of 
the  Vestries  and  the  Board  of  Works  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  central  sanitary  authority.  This  was. 
not  done  in  1875,  and  it  is  only  partly  done  by  the  present 
Bill.  Still  the  Bill  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  larger, 
if  not  the  more  important,  pai't  of  the  sanitary  adminis¬ 
tration  of  London  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestries  ;  and  if  the 
Bill  is  passed,  the  law  which  regulates  their  administration 
will  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament. 

This  process  of  consolidation,  even  in  its  present  inchoate 
stage,  has  already  been  justified  by  results.  It  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  Bill  that  some 
at  least  of  the  members  of  the  Vestries  and  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  never  read  the  Acts  which 
they  are  charged  to  carry  into  execution.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  hard  on  them  for  the  omission.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
clusive  arguments  in  favour  of  consolidation  is  that  it  helps 
to  make  the  law  better  known.  An  official  will  take  the 
pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  one  statute  when 
he  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  mastering  many.  The 
provisions  of  eight  Acts  of  Parliament  are  incorporated  in 
this  Bill,  and  eight  Acts  of  Parliament  are  a  large  mouth¬ 
ful.  But  before  these  gentlemen  allowed  themselves  to 
find  fault  with  a  Bill  which  reduces  these  eight  Acts 
to  one  on  the  ground  of  the  novelty  of  the  powers 
which  it  gives  to  the  central  authority,  they  might  at  least 
have  read  tho  clauses  in  the  Acts  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  margin  of  the  Bill.  They  are  shocked  at  the 
85th  clause,  which  empowers  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  cases  where  a  local  authority  has  made  default 
in  the  pei’formance  of  any  of  its  duties,  to  appoint  some 
other  person  to  perform  them,  and  to  charge  the  defaulting 
authority  with  the  costs.  But  this  85th  clause  only 
re-enacts  a  provision  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
passing  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866.  There  is  a  further 
provision  for  recovering  these  costs,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1868  ;  while  another,  enabling  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  borrow  money  to  meet  these 
expenses,  and  to  recover  the  principal  and  interest  from 
the  defaulting  local  authority,  is  taken  from  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  1S69.  The  only  difference  between 
these  clauses  and  the  clauses  in  the  original  Acts 
is  that  the  powers  in  question  are  now  expressly 
vested  in  the  Local  Government  Board,  whereas 
they  were  formerly  vested  in  tho  Home  Secretary.  Sub¬ 
stantially,  however,  the  change  was  made  by  the  Act  of 
1871,  which,  as  Mr.  Sclatee-Booth  explained  on  Thursday 
evening,  transferred  to  the  Local  Government  Board  all 
the  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  ;  and  the  present  Bill  is  in  this  respect  merely  a  con¬ 
solidating  measure.  Nevertheless,  this  re-enactment  of  an 
existing  law  appears  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  local 
authorities  to  be  tantamount  to  a  constitutional  revolution, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  most  determined  opposition 
will  be  offered  to  the  Bill  on  this  ground.  They  seem  to 
suppose  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  some  special  privilege 
that  the  Home  Secretary  wras  named  in  the  old  Acts  as  the 
controlling  sanitary  authority  within  the  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict.  The  reason  why  he  was  so  named  is  that,  at  the 
time  when  those  Acts  were  passed,  he  was  the  controlling- 
sanitary  authority  everywhere.  This  was  found  to  be  so 
inconvenient  that  in  1871  a  virtually  new  department  was 
created  to  take  over  his  sanitary  powers.  The  Local 
Government  Board  exists  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
care  that  the  local  authorities  do  their  work  ;  and  to  com¬ 
plain  that  in  this  Bill  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
named  and  not  the  Home  Secretary,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
it  would  be  to  complain  that  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
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now  exercises  the  powers  formerly  exei’cised  by  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  Local  Government  Board  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Home  Secretary  because  it  was  more  con¬ 
venient  in  practice  that  the  control  of  the  local  authorities 
should  be  vested  in  a  special  department,  than  that,  it 
should  form  one  of  the  heterogeneous  set  of  functions  which 
had  gradually  devolved  upon  the  Home  Secretary  from 
the  want  of  any  one  else  to  discharge  them. 

Some  more  courageous  spirits  go  further  still,  and  insist 
that  a  city  so  well  administered  as  London  ought  not  to 
be  subjected  to  any  control  at  all.  The  idea  that  a  London 
Vestry  can  make  default  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
whatever  is  in  their  eyes  an  invention  of  the  devil — of  that 
special  demon,  that  is  to  say,  who  devises  schemes  of 
centralization.  Parliament  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that 
an  amount  of  control  to  which  towns  like  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  submit  without  complaint  need  not  be  so  fiercely 
resented  even  by  a  London  Vestry.  The  provisions  ob¬ 
jected  to  cannot  come  into  operation  so  long  as  a  local 
authority  does  its  duty.  This  reflection  may  suggest  to 
the  local  authorities  of  the  metropolis  an  infallible  method 
of  ensuring  that  these  provisions  shall  never  come  into 
operation  as  regards  themselves. 


LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS. 

HE  Select  Committee  on  employers’  liability  for 
injury  to  their  servants  have  committed  one  of  the 
worst  errors  which  a  Select  Committee  can  be  guilty  of. 
They  have  entii’ely  overlooked  one  important  element  in 
their  functions.  The  report  of  a  Select  Committee  may 
be  viewed  in  two  aspects — either  as  a  means  of  informing 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  immediate  legislation,  or 
as  a  means  ®f  informing  the  public  with  the  view  of 
creating  a  body  of  intelligent  opinion  -which  may  lead  to 
future  legislation.  On  a  subject  such  as  the  liability  of 
employers,  the  former  aspect  is  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  latter.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  introduce  a  Bill  bearing  on  it  during  the  present 
Session  ;  and,  if  they  did,  they  would  have  a  good  many 
things  to  think  of  besides  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee.  A  question  which  closely  concerns  the 
interest  of  working-men  is  not  always  decided  solely 
on  its  merits.  The  temper  of  certain  constituencies, 
the  attitude  of  important  Trade-Unions,  and  other  similar 
points  have  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account.  Even  a 
strong  Government  legislates  with  a  good  deal  of  reference 
ito  the  popularity,  as  well  as  to  the  usefulness,  of  its  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and  a  Cabinet  which  has  exempted  workmen  from 
the  ordinary  law  of  conspiracy,  and  has  refused  to  subject 
Benefit  Societies  to  proper  supervision,  is  not  likely  to  think 
of  nothing  but  the  recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee 
when  proposing  to  alter  the  law  relating  to  the  liability  of 
employers  for  injuries  to  their  servants.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  will  be  chiefly 
useful  as  a  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public 
opinion,  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  they  should  have 
rejected  the  excellent  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
taken  in  preference  a  report  prepared  by  Sir  Henry 
Jackson,  and  conceived  in  a  very  much  narrower 
and  more  technical  spirit.  The  actual  recommendations 
of  the  two  drafts  are  not  very  different ;  but  of  the  his¬ 
torical  reviews  with  which  they  are  both  prefaced  Mr. 
Lowe’s  is  decidedly  the  more  valuable.  He  brings  out 
with  very  great  force  the  extent  to  which  the  law  which 
at  present  regulates  the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
received  by  their  servants  while  in  their  employment  is 
the  creation  of  the  judges.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1837 
that  the  question  arose.  At  that  time  it  had  long  been 
settled  that  a  master  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
consequences  of  his  servant’s  wrongful  act,  even  though 
that  act  may  have  been  committed  without  the  master’s 
knowledge  or  contrary  to  his  express  instructions.  This 
was  often  a  hard  law  as  regards  strangers ;  but  the  hard¬ 
ship  was  nothing  compared  with  the  prospect  which  sud¬ 
denly  opened  of  making  the  owners  of  our  vast  industrial 
undertakings  liable  for  the  carelessness  or  mistake  of  any 
one  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  operatives.  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  bringing  the  question  before  Parliament,  the  judges 
undertook  to  find  a  remedy  for  themselves  ;  and  they  did  so 
by  inventing  and  enforcing  a  purely  imaginary  contract.  It 
has  been  determined  by  a  series  of  decisionsthat  every  work¬ 
man  must  be  taken  to  have  agreed  with  his  employer  to 
run  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  service,  including  the  risk  of 


negligence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-servant.  This 
doctrine  has  been  gradually  extended.  First,  the  judges 
held  that  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-subject  could  not  im¬ 
pose  any  liability  on  the  master ;  next,  they  extended  the 
definition  of  a  fellow-servant  until  every  one,  except  the 
master,  in  an  industrial  undertaking  is  a  fellow-servant 
with  every  other  person  employed  in  any  capacity.  There 
is  no  longer,  therefore,  any  need  to  consider  what  consti¬ 
tutes  common  employment,  for  the  rule  may  now  be  stated 
thus : — The  master  is  liable  for  his  own  personal  negli¬ 
gence  and  for  no  other. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  is 
excellently  stated  by  Mr.  Lowe.  They  had  to  deal  with 
a  bad  exception  to  a  bad  law  ;  should  they  maintain  the 
exception  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  law,  or  fall  back 
on  the  law  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  exception,  or 
should  they  seek  some  middle  course  ?  Mr.  Lowe  is 
opposed  to  the  first  alternative,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  liability  of  servants  is  unduly  harsh  and 
founded  on  no  satisfactory  principle.  Even  a  bad  law 
ought  not  to  be  superseded  by  judicial  decisions;  but  when 
a  bad  law  has  been  so  superseded,  it  is  not  expedient  to 
restore  it  in  its  integrity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex¬ 
ception  which  has  superseded  the  law  has,  in  Mr.  Lowe’s 
opinion,  been  unduly  extended.  The  really  just  and  fair 
arrangement  would  be  that  the  workman  should  have  a 
right  to  compensation  for  any  injury  which  he  may  suffer 
from  the  negligence  of  those  whose  orders  he  must  obey, 
while  the  master  would  not  be  liable  for  injuries  which  his 
workmen  may  commit  upon  each  other.  But  this  just  and 
fair  arrangement  seldom  exists.  “  By  declaring  that 
“  managers  are  fellow-servants  with  the  labouring  men  in 
“  a  mine,  a  factory,  or  a  workshop,  the  law  has  offered  a 
“  premium  on  the  delegation  of  all  power  from  the  master 
“  to  his  subordinate,  since  he  is  relieved  by  such  a  delegation 
“  from  the  liability  which  he  had  while  he  managed  his 
“  own  affairs.  ...  If  the  master  for  his  own  con- 
“  venience  withdraws  himself  from  the  management  of  his 
“  own  business,  the  workmen  ought  not  to  suffer  by  the 
“  loss  of  a  defendant  whose  position  is  a  guarantee  that  I10 
“  is  able  to  satisfy  their  just  demands,  and  by  the  substitu- 
“  tion  of  one  who  is  not.”  In  Mr.  Lowe’s  draft  report, 
therefore,  the  Committee  were  made  to  recommend  that 
“  the  funds  of  every  industrial  undertaking  shall  be  liable 
“  to  compensate  any  person  employed  in  such  undertaking 
“  for  any  injury  he  may  receive  by  reason  of  the  negligence 
“  of  any  person  exercising  authority  mediately  or  imme- 
“  diately  derived  from  the  owners  of  such  undertaking.” 

The  recommendation  actually  contained  in  the  report 
presented  is  not  very  different  from  this,  but  it  is  expressed 
much  more  grudgingly,  and  treated  only  as  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  which  exempts  a  master  from  liability  to 
his  workmen  for  injuries  done  in  the  course  of  their 
employment.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  where 
employers  cannot  personally  discharge  the  duties  of 
masters,  or  where  they  deliberately  delegate  those  duties 
to  agents,  the  acts  of  these  agents  should  be  regarded  as 
the  acts  of  their  employers.  If  there  is  any  distinction 
between  this  proposal  and  Mr.  Lowe’s,  it  is  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Mr.  Lowe’s.  The  Committee  seem  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  fact  of  the  master’s  authority  being  delegated, 
and  they  contemplate  this  fact  having  to  be  established  in 
every  case.  As  we  understand  Mr.  Lowe,  the  possession 
by  the  agent  of  authority  derived  from  the  employer  would, 
ordinarily  speaking,  be  assumed,  and  it  would  be  for  the 
master  to  show  special  reasons  why  the  ordinary  con¬ 
sequence  should  not  follow  in  the  particular  case.  The 
adoption  either  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  proposal  or  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  would  remedy  a  practical  grievance  of  great  and 
increasing  magnitude. 

It  was  proposed  as  an  addition  to  the  recommendation 
that  employers  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  liability  to  be  imposed  on  them.  The 
report  as  presented  is  silent  upon  this  head ;  but  Mr. 
Lowe  protests  strongly  against  a  “  disability  whichis  at- 
“  tached  to  lunatics  on  account  of  their  infirmity,  to 
“  children  on  account  of  their  tender  years,  and  to 
“  sailors,  by  a  vei’y  questionable  policy,  on  account  of 
“their  notorious  imprudence,”  being  extended  “to  men 
“  who  are  the  very  strength  and  mainstay  of  the  country, 
“  to  whom  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  class, 
“  England  is  indebted  for  her  wealth  and  greatness.”  As 
regards  the  impropriety  of  treating  workmen  as  incom¬ 
petent  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  with  which 
they  must  be  peculiarly  well  acquainted,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Lowe.  But  there  are  some  matters  with  which 
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they  have  no  more  special  acquaintance  than  the 
most  prudent  sailor  can  have  with  the  sufficiency 
of  repairs  which  he  has  not  seen  executed.  When  a  workman 
is  injured,  for  example,  through  the  bad  construction  of 
scaffolding,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  a  matter  with  which 
he  is  peculiarly  well  acquainted.  The  scaffolding  was  put 
up,  perhaps,  before  he  came  into  the  employer’s  service, 
and,  until  it  fell  down,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  it 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  work  expected  of  it.  This 
is  a  case  in  which  the  throwing  the  liability  on  the  master 
would  directly  tend  to  make  him  more  careful  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  materials  and  of  the  workmen  he  employs. 
The  true  distinction  between  cases  in  which  an  employer 
ought  to  be  held  liable  for  injuries  done  to  a  servant  turns 
on  one  circumstance — Could  he,  by  taking  proper  care, 
bave  prevented  the  injury  from  being  done  ?  If  be  could 
not,  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  it  happened,  and  he  ought 
not  to  suffer  for  it.  If  he  could,  it  was  clearly  his  fault, 
and  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  to  suffer  from  it. 


UR.  GLADSTONE  ON  CAXTON. 

THE  collection  of  monuments  of  the  printer’s  art,  and  especially 
of  the  art  of  Caxton,  has  found  a  home  in  the  Western 
Galleries  at  South  Kensington.  The  Western  Galleries  are  near 
that  amiable  home  of  lawn-tennis,  the  Horticultural  Gardens ; 
and  picturesque  reporters  appear  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  voices  of  the  players  outside  and  the  v@ice 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  praising  Caxton  within.  Had  lawn-tennis  been 
a  favourite  pastime  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  or  at  the 
Court  of  Burgundy,  no  doubt  Caxton  would  not  have  disdained 
to  print  “  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Lawn-Tennis,”  and  the 
work  would  by  this  time  have  been  the  treasure  of  millionaires. 
Caxton,  in  short,  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  a  very  practical  man 
of  business,  though  even  he,  in  the  halls  of  Hades,  may  be  glad 
that  his  books  do  not  form  a  new  attraction  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium  in  Westminster.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  site 
would  have  been  historically  appropriate  as  well  as  convenient ; 
but  the  experiment  may  well  have  seemed  too  hazardous  in  the 
face  of  the  modern  associations  that  have  gathered  round  the  place. 
Prudent  managers  naturally  shrank  from  the  idea  of  exhibiting 
Caxtons  in  the  company  of  bounding  brethren,  and  of  young  ladies 
who  are  fired  out  of  cannons.  The  association  of  gods  and  little 
fishes  has  always  seemed  ludicrous,  except  perhaps  to  the 
worshippers  of  Dagon,  who  no  doubt  would  have  flocked  to  the 
Royal  Aquarium  to  inspect  the  precious  things  of  All  Souls. 

As  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  prefers  to  accumulate  knowledge,  and, 
at  least  till  he  reaches  his  own  dominions,  where  he  may  lecture  if 
he  likes,  looks  on  at  shows  in  silence,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  proper 
person  to  speak  about  Caxton  and  the  history  of  printing.  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  “  goes  into  these  things,”  like  Mr.  Brooke,  as  if 
he  enjoyed  it.  Having  taken  all  knowledge  as  an  outlying  field 
of  his  intellectual  province,  he  can  speak  at  a  moment’s  notice  on 
rtehistoric  pottery,  Greece  before  there  were  Greeks,  and  printing 
efore  the  invention  of  movable  types.  His  mental  activity  is  so 
great  that  he  seizes  without  effort  the  salient  points,  the  gist  of 
the  matter,  and  detects  the  moments  in  the  history  which  are  most 
impressive  and  important.  Specialists,  and  even  people  who  are 
not  specialists,  may  pick  holes  in  his  argument,  especially  when  he 
is  possessed  by  a  new  theory  of  his  own  invention,  and  wrestles 
mightily  with  inconvenient  facts.  But,  though  Caxton  printed  the 
Hecuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  his  evidence  as  to  the  date  of 
the  famous  leaguer  does  not  clash  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions 
about  theology,  chronology,  Pallas  Athene,  and  Dr.  Schlieinann. 
So  he  could  afford  to  speak  about  Caxton  without  considering 
too  curiously,  and  he  spoke  well. 

As  usual,  however,  it  was  possible  to  find  fault  with  one  hasty  or 
unguarded  assertion.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
“  Caxton  stood  alone  in  his  high  character.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  till  one  hundred 
ears  after  the  invention  of  printing,  England  and  Englishmen 
ad  done  nothing  for  the  great  art,  with  a  single  exception — the 
exception  of  William  Caxton.  .  .  But  he  had  no  English  followers.” 
Now  the  very  collection  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  speaking  contained  some  volumes  by  one  who,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  was  Caxton’s  English  follower.  Caxton  died  in 
1491,  and  at  South  Kensington  there  is  the  entry  from  his  parish 
records  of  sixpence  paid  “  lor  the  bell  atte  same  bureyng.”  But 
the  Life  of  St.  Katharine  of  Sienna,  dated  1493,  is  in  the  same 
collection  ;  also  the  third  edition  of  the  Golden  Leyend,  and  the 
Siege  of  Rhodes,  printed  about  the  same  time.  These  were  executed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  an  Englishman  in  everything  but  birth. 
Wynkyn  took  up  what  Caxton  left  unfinished,  used  his  sign  and 
mark,  and  printed  on  his  own  account  nearly  five  hundred  books, 
chiefly  in  English.  Besides  Wynkyn  there  was  Pynson,  a  Norman 
by  birth,  but  naturalized  in  England.  Redman,  an  Englishman, 
who  has  the  credit  of  first  printing  a  portion  of  Wyclifie’s  Bible, 
and  Henry  Repwell,  and  others,  printed  in  London  immediately 
after  Caxton’s  death,  and  some  of  them  before  that  event.  Then 
there  was  the  “Schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans,”  a  printer  about 
whom  little  is  known,  though  he  too  is  represented  at  South 


Kensington.  An  Englishman  named  Hunt  printed  at  Oxford 
before  1485.  In  another  matter  Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  managed 
to  give  a  false  impression.  He  spoke  of  “  Mr.  Pickering,  and  the 
beautiful  works  he  produced.”  Mr.  Pickering  deserved  all  honour 
for  seeing  that  the  books  he  published  were  carefully  and  beauti¬ 
fully  printed.  But  a  glance  at  the  first  which  we  have  at  hand, 
Beddoes’s  Death's  Jest  Book,  reveals  the  name  of  Whittingham  of 
Chiswick  as  the  printer;  while  the  firm  of  AVhittingham  and 
Wilkins  ought  not  to  be  left  out  when  modern  English 
typography  is  spoken  of.  The  Fowles  of  the  reporter  is,  of 
course,  Foulis,  whose  magnificent  edition  of  Homer,  four 
volumes  folio,  large  paper,  is  to  be  met  with  in  book¬ 
sellers’  catalogues.  The  book  was  printed  in  Glasgow,  in 
1756,  and  struggles,  as  Dibdin  says  of  another  work,  to  main¬ 
tain  a  value  of  five  guineas.  Gibbon,  who  spoke  so  harshly  of 
Caxton,  had  a  good  word  for  Foulis,  and  added  the  episcopal 
commendation  of  Bishop  Lowth,  “  who  could  only  discover  one 
error  in  that  accurate  edition,  the  omission  of  an  iota  subscribed 
to  a  dative.”  It  is  a  pity  that  Villoison  did  not  find  in  the  city  of 
Aldus  so  conscientious  a  printer  as  the  Scotchman. 

Mr.  Gladstone  defended  Caxton  against  the  severe  censure  of 
Gibbon  on  the  class  of  books  he  published.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Caxton’s  labours  were  singularly  unlike  those  of  A  lop  a  and  Aldus. 
While  the  Continental  publishers  were  doing  their  best  to  meet 
the  eager  demand  for  copies  of  the  classics,  and  were  putting  the 
edifying  Catullus  within  reach  of  the  learned  ladies  loved  by 
Beccadelli,  Caxton  was  bringing  out  his  fatras  of  mediaeval 
travesties  of  the  tale  of  Troy.  Books  of  devotion,  books  of 
chivalry,  books  of  sport,  a  translation  of  Virgil  out  of  the  French, 
moral  treatises  from  Cicero  and  Boethius,  made  the  staple  of 
Caxtou’s  work.  On  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  his  books 
seem  to  belong  to  a  low  stage  of  civilization.  The  publication  of 
Chaucer’s  poems  is  his  greatest  glory  ;  but,  at  best,  he  printed 
little  that  could  edify  Gibbon.  England  in  Oaxton’s 
time  was  still  in  the  state  of  Gargantua  before  he 
met  Ponocrates,  was  still  reading  Bellonio,  and  Berlinguandus, 
and  Passavantus,  cum  cornmento,  and  was  not  even  studying  these 
authors  with  much  enthusiasm.  Linacre  and  Erasmus  and 
Grocyn,  with  their  friends,  were  to  be  the  Ponocrates  of  the  clumsy 
chivalrous  giant,  and  put  our  Gargantua  under  other  school¬ 
masters.  Caxton  had  no  patrons  like  the  Florentine  Nerili  and 
the  Maphoeus  Leo,  praised  by  Aldus  Manutius  as  a  new  Msecenas. 
It  was  not  Caxton’s  fault  that  the  England  of  the  years  which 
followed  the  wars  of  the  Roses  was  anything  but  civilized.  “  It 
ought  to  be  understood,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  that  we  were  not 
quite  so  civilized  a  people  at  that  period  as  we  are  fond  of  consider¬ 
ing.”  Really  among  the  boasts  of  English  dulness  this  is  not  one. 
Probably  the  majority  of  people  think  that  civilization  came  in 
with  the  electric  telegraph,  or  with  railways,  while  some  advanced 
modern  thinkers  hold  that  there  was  nothing  but  barbarism 
before  penny  papers  were  invented.  Even  if  any  one  is  so  patriotic 
as  to  be  concerned  to  maintain  that  England  was  among  the  most 
civilized  nations  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  opinion  of  /Eneas  Silvius  Piccolomini  and  of  the  Italians  in 
general  will  confute  him.  The  Florentines  and  Romans  spoke  of 
all  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps  as  we  might  speak  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  New  Caledonia.  The  New  Learning  had  made  a 
great  gulf  between  the  civilization  of  Italy  and  of  the 
North.  Even  in  Ascham’s  and  Elyot’s  time,  one  finds 
these  worthies  complaining  of  the  stupidity  of  English 
gentlemen,  or  Barbarians,  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  say.  Still  more  in 
Caxton’s  time  it  was  necessary  to  print  what  people  could  read — 
as  Fayts  of  arms  and  of  chivalry,  the  Arte  and  Crafte  to  know  icell 
to  dye,  the  Book  of  Courtesye,  and  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
There  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Caxton  would 
have  preferred  to  disseminate  advanced  ideas,  or  to  put  forth  any¬ 
thing  that  could  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  He  seems  to 
have  been  very  well  contented  with  the  world  as  it  was,  with  his 
gossips,  his  books,  and  all  the  spectacle  of  courtly  life  that 
a  century  before  had  delighted  Froissart.  As  to  “an  ideal  press,” 
the  idea  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  his  mind.  No  printer  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  would  have  laid  out  his  capital 
in  publishing  Sanscrit  texts.  To  have  published  Greek,  or  even 
many  Latin,  texts  in  Westminster  in  1480  would  have  been  an 
equally  absurd  undertaking. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  beginning  of  his  lecture,  seemed  almost 
to  lose  his  temper  at  the  thought  of  the  stupidity  of  mortals. 
The  idea  of  printing,  in  one  shape  or  another,  has  always  been 
familiar  to  them.  The  very  gold  ornaments  of  Mycenae  were,  many 
of  them,  printed  from  a  raised  design.  Why  then,  when  letters 
were  introduced,  and  the  taste  for  reading  was  widespread,  and 
when  copying  by  hand  became  not  merely  a  weariness,  but  the 
cause  of  endlessiuaccuracies,  was  printing  notinvented  ?  The  Romans 
especially  were  almost  inexcusable,  for  they  had  stamps  for  printing 
names  in  abundance.  All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to  cast  the  letters 
separately,  instead  of  fashioning  a  different  stamp  for  each  name 
or  word.  The  discovery  lay  so  near  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
miss  it.  Perhaps,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  we  hear  about 
the  large  companies  of  scribes  maintained  by  speculative  Romans, 
the  demand  for  literature  was  not  so  great  and  popular  that  pub¬ 
lishers  were  driven  to  use  their  invention.  Mr.  Green  has  noticed, 
and  the  remark  is  acute  and  interesting,  that  “  while  the  purely 
literary  class  was  dying  out,”  in  Northern  countries,  “  a  glance 
below  the  surface  shows  us  the  stir  of  a  new  interest  in  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.”  The  very  character  of  the 
authorship  of  the  time  teaches  us,  he  says,  that  literature  was 
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ceasing  to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual  class,  and  was 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  This  was  the  case  in 
Germany  and  in  England ;  in  Italy,  of  course,  the  higher 
literature  had  been  rediscovered,  and  an  intellectual  aris¬ 
tocracy  lived  in  the  society  of  princes.  But  the  fact 
that  a  popular  demand  had  begun  to  exist  at  once  made 
printing  a  necessity,  and  caused  the  character  of  the  earlier 
printed  books  to  be  simple  and  even  frivolous  when  not 
devotional.  The  Histories  of  King  Arthur,  or  tbe  Four  Sons  of 
Aymon,  were  to  Caxton  what  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  to 
Aldus.  Indeed,  the  Renaissance  and  the  New  Learning  could  per¬ 
fectly  well  have  existed  with  an  even  intenser  life  than  they  did 
enjoy  if  printing  had  never  been  invented.  W  riting  could  have 
kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  scholars  and  of  the  learned  in  modern 
as  in  ancient  Italy.  But  writing  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
humble  wants  of  the  millions  who  wanted  simple  works  of 
devotion,  or  who  liked  to  read  fairy  tales.  Printing,  in  short,  was 
in  its  origin  the  reverse  of  scholarly,  and,  very  naturally,  Oaxtons 
books  are  not  those  which  the  scholar  expects  and  likes.  .  If 
England  had  been  as  civilized  as  Italy,  tbe  press  of  Caxton  might 
have  met  with  less  rather  than  with  greater  favour  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 


CORFU  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

7E  have  already  spoken  of  the  singular  change  of  name  which 
has  befallen  the  most  famous  and  important,  though  not 
the  largest  in  superficial  extent,  of  the  group  known  as  the  Ionian 
Islands!  The  change  of  name,  as  we  hold,  followed  naturally  on 
the  change  of  site  of  the  city.  The  new  city  had  a  new  name,  and 
the  island  has  always  followed  the  name  of  the  city.  The  old  city 
and  the  new  both  occupy  neighbouring  points  in  a  system  of  small 
peninsulas  and  havens  which  form  tbe  middle  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  long  and  irregularly-shaped  island  of  Korkyra.  There,  to 
the  south  of  the  present  town,  connected  with  it  by  a  favourite 
walk  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Corfu,  a  long  and  broad  peninsula 
stretches  boldly  into  the  sea.  Both  from  land  and  from  sea  it  chiefly 
strikes  the  eye  as  a  wooded  mass,  thickly  covered  with  the  aged 
olive-trees  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the 
island.  A  few  houses  skirt  the  base,  growing  on  tbe  land  side  into 
the  suburb  of  Kastrades,  which  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  connecting 
link  between  tbe  old  and  the  new  city.  And  from  amid  the  wood, 
on  the  side  nearest  to  the  modern  town,  stands  out  the  villa  of  the 
King  of  the  Greeks,  the  chief  modem  dwelling  on  thesite  of  ancient 
Korkyra.  This  peninsular  hill,  stillknownasPalaiopolis,  was  thesiteof 
the  old  Corinthian  city  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Thucydides.  On  either  side  of  it  lies  one  of  its  two  forsaken 
harbours.  Between  the  old  and  the  new  city  lies  the  so-called 
harbour  of  Alkinoos  ;  beyond  the  peninsula,  stretching  far  inland, 
lies  the  old  Hyllaic  harbour,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  three 
tribes  which  seem  to  have  been  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Dorian 
commonwealth.  But  the  physical  features  of  the  country  have 
greatly  changed  since  Chersikrates  led  thither  the  band  of 
settlers  twenty-six  centuries  back.  It  is  plain  that  both  harbours 
came  much  further  inland  than  they  do  now,  that  they  covered  a 
great  deal  of  tbe  low  ground  at  tbe  foot  of  the  peninsular  bill.  Tbe 
question  indeed  presents  itself,  whether  tbe  two  did  not  once  meet, 
whether  the  peninsula  was  not  once  an  island,  whether  the  original 
colony  did  not  occupy  a  site  standing  to  the  mainland  of  Korkyra 
in  exactly  the  same  relation  in  which  the  original  insular  Syracuse, 
the  sister  Corinthian  colony,  stood  to  the  mainland  of  Sicily.  The 
physical  aspect  of  the  country  certainly  strongly  suggests  the  belief. 
And  though  Thucydides  does  not  directly  speak  of  tbe  city  as 
insular,  though  his  words  do  not  at  all  suggest  that  it  was  so,  yet 
we  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  his  narrative  which 
directly  shuts  out  the  idea.  Anyhow,  the  great  change  which  has 
happened  is  plain  when  we  see  how  utterly  the  great  Hyllaic  haven 
has  lost  the  character  of  a  haven.  It  is  now  called  a  lake,  and  exists 
only  for  purposes  of  fishing.  We  may  believe  that  these  physical 
changes  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  city  to 
another  site,  with  the  change  from  Korkyra  to  Corfu. 

The  description  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  great  sedition 
brings  out  a  fact  which  we  should  at  first  sight  hardly  have 
expected,  the  fact  that  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  Korkyra  was  on  the 
lower  ground  by  the  harbour,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
was  occupied  by  the  demos.  To  one  who  thinks  of  Rome,  Athens, 
and  ancient  cities  generally,  this  seems  strange.  But  arguments 
from  the  most  ancient  class  of  cities  do  not  fully  apply  to  tho 
colonial  class.  These,  where  commerce  was  so  great  an  object, 
were  no  longer,  as  a  rule,  placed  on  heights ;  convenient  access 
from  the  sea  was  a  main  pomt,  and  we  can  therefore  understand 
that  the  ground  by  the  coast  would  be  first  settled,  and  wouM 
remain  the  dwelling-place  of  the  old  citizens,  the  forefathers  of 
the  oligarchs  of  the  great  sedition.  There  on  the  lower  ground 
was  the  agora,  where  the  Epidamnian  exiles  implored  help  and 
pointed  to  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers.  The  impression  of  the 
scene  becomes  more  lively  when  we  see  not  far  oft' an  actual  ancient 
tomb  remaining  in  its  place,  though  it  could  hardly  have  been  the 
tomb  of  the  forefathers  of  any  Epidamnian.  This  is  the  tomb  of 
Menekrates  of  Oianthe,  honoured  in  this  way  by  the  people  of 
Korkyra  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  their  city,  a  plain  round 
tomb  with  one  of  those  archaic  inscriptions  in  which  Korkyra  is 
rich.  Archaic  indeed  it  is,  written  from  right  to  left,  in  characters 
which  familiarity  with  the  Greek  of  printed  books  or  of  later 


inscriptions  will  not  enable  any  one  to  read  off  with  much  ease. 
It  formed  doubtless  only  one  of  a  range  of  tombs,  doubtless  out¬ 
side  the  city,  hut  visible  from  the  agora.  An  orator  in  the  Roman 
forum  could  not  have  pointed  to  tombs  of  forefathers  by  the 
Appian  Way. 

The  position  of  the  quarter  of  the  oligarchs  by  the  modern 
suburb  of  Kastrades  seems  perfectly  clear  from  Thucydides.  The 
demos  took  refuge  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  and  held  the 
Hyllaic  harbour ;  the  other  party  held  the  agora,  where  most  of 
them  dwelled,  and  the  harbour  near  it  and  towards  the  continent 
(oi  tie  TTjV  re  ayopav  KareXaftov,  ovTvep  oi  ttoXKo'l  cokovv  air  a  if,  Kal 
tov  \ipeva  tov  -rrpos  airrfj  Ka'nrpos  rrjv  rjntipov).  This  distinct  marks 
out  the  haven  by  Kastrades,  looking  out  on  the  Albanian  mountains, 
from  the  Hyllaic  haven  shut  in  by  the  hills  of  Korkyra  itself. 

But  where  was  the  Heraion,  the  temple  of  Here,  which  plays 
a  part  in  more  than  one  of  the  Thucvdidean  narratives  ?  and  where 
was  the  island  opposite  to  the  Heraion — irpos  to  ’Hpalov — and  the 
isle  of  Ptychia,  both  of  which  appear  in  his  history  P  The  answer  to 
the  former  question  seems  to  turn  on  another.  Was  the  present 
citadel,  the  true  K opv(p<Z>,  itself  always  an  island,  as  it  is  now  ? 
The  present  channel  is  artificial — that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  artificial 
by  fortifications — but  it  may  after  all  have  been  a  natural  channel 
improved  by  art.  And  that  is  the  belief  of  some  of  the  best 
Corfiote  antiquaries.  If  so,  this  may  well  be  the  vrjerov  npos  to 
'Updiov,  and  Ptychia  may  he  the  isle  of  Vido  beyond.  The 
Heraion  would  thus  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  old  Korkyra, 
looking  towards  the  modern  city ;  it  would  stand  in  the  oligarchic 
quarter  on  the  low  ground  near  the  agora.  It  was  therefore  neither 
of  the  two  temples  of  which  traces  remain.  One,  of  which  the 
walls  can  he  traced  out  nearly  throughout,  and  of  which  a  single 
broken  Doric  column  is  standing,  overlooks  the  open  sea  towards 
Epeiros.  Another  on  the  other  side  overlooked  the  Hyllaic  har¬ 
bour.  This  in  course  of  time  became  a  church,  a  now  ruined 
church,  but  which  keeps  large  parts  of  its  Hellenic  walls  and  some 
windows  of  admirable  Byzantine  brickwork.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  in  any  case  that  the  Heraion  could  have  been  at  quite 
the  further  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  the  island  irpbs  to 
'Hpatov  could  he  either  of  the  small  islands,  each  containing  a 
church,  which  keep  the  entrance  of  the  Hyllaic  harbour. 

Such  then  was  old  Korkyra,  the  colony  of  Chersikrates,  the 
Korkyra  which  figures  iu  the  tale  of  Periandros,  the  Korkyra 
which  played  such  a  doubtful  part  in  the  Persian  War,  which 
gained  so  fearful  a  name  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  which, 
within  two  generations,  had  so  thoroughly  recovered  itself  that  in 
the  days  of  Timotheos  it  struck  both  friends  and  enemies  by  its 
wealth  and  flourishing  state.  It  is  the  Korkyra  of  Pyrrhos  and 
Agathokles,  the  Korkyra  which  formed  one  of  the  first  stepping- 
stones  for  the  Roman  to  make  his  -way  to  the  Hellenic  continent, 
the  Korkyra  whose  history  goes  on  till  the  wasting  inroad  of  Totilas. 
Then,  as  we  hold,  ancient  Korkyra  on  its  peninsula  began  to  give 
way  to  Korypho  (Corfu)  on  another  peninsula  or  island,  that  to 
which  the  two  peaks  which  form  its  most  marked  feature  gave  its 
name. 

This  last  is  the  Corfu  whose  fate  seems  to  have  been  to  become 
the  possession  of  every  power  which  has  ruled  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world,  with  one  exception.  For  fourteen  hundred  years,  first 
a  nominal  ally,  then  a  direct  possession  of  Rome  and  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  formed  into  a  separate  Byzantine  principality,  conquered  by 
the  Norman  lord  of  Sicily,  again  a  possession  of  the  Empire,  again 
a  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  under  its  Angevin  kings,  it 
lastly  abode  for  four  hundred  years  under  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  Then 
it  became  part  of  that  first  strange  Septinsular  Republic  of  which 
the  Czar  was  to  he  the  protector  and  the  Sultan  the  over-lord.  Then 
it  was  a  possession  of  France  ;  then  a  member  of  the  second  Sept¬ 
insular  Republic  under  the  hardly  disguised  sovereignty  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  now  at  last  the  most  distant,  hut  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of 
the  provinces  of  the  modern  Greek  kingdom.  Corfu  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Turk.  The  proudest 
memory  in  the  later  history  of  the  island  is  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  1716.  Peloponnesos,  the  conquest  of  Morosini,  had  again  been 
lost,  and  the  Turk  deemed  that  he  might  again  carry  his  conquests 
into  the  Western  seas.  The  city  was  besieged  by  land  and  sea  ; 
the  two  fleets,  Christian  and  infidel,  stretched  across  the  narrow 
channel  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Turkish  resting  strangely  enough  on  Venetian  Butrinto,  while  the 
fleet  of  Venice  and  her  allies  stretched  from  Vido  to  the  Albanian 
shore.  The  statue  of  Schulemberg,  set  up  as  an  unparalleled 
honour  in  his  lifetime,  adorned  the  esplanade  of  the  city  which  he 
saved.  Unless  we  count  the  Turkish  acquisition  of  the  Venetian 
points  on  the  mainland,  which,  though  done  under  the  cover  of  a 
treaty,  took  at  Prevesa  at  least  the  form  of  an  actual  conquest, 
this  was  the  last  great  attempt  of  the  Turk  to  extend  his  dominion 
by  altogether  fresh  conquests  at  the  expense  of  any  Christian 
power. 

Korkyra  thus  gave  way  to  Corfu,  and  the  endless  fortifications 
of  Corfu  of  every  date  were  largely  built  out  of  the  remains  of 
Korkyra  which  supplied  so  convenient  a  quarry.  None  hut  an 
accomplished  military  engineer  could  attempt  to  give  an  account 
of  the  remains  of  all  the  fortifications,  Venetian  and  English, 
dismantled,  ruined,  or  altogether  blown  up.  But  the  kingdom  of 
which  Corfu  now  forms  a  part  still  keeps  the  insular  citadel,  the 
outline  of  the  two  peaks  being  sadly  disfigured  by  the  requirements 
of  modern  military  defence.  Of  the  modern  city  there  is  but  little 
to  say.  So  long  a  Venetian  possession,  the  older  part  of  it  ha3 
much  of  the  character  of  an  Italian  town.  It  is  rich  in  street 
arcades ;  but  they  present  hut  few  architectural  features,  and 
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■we  find  none  of  those  various  forms  of  ornamental  window,  so 
common  not  only  in  Venice  and  Verona,  but  in  Spalato,  Cattaro, 
and  Train  The  churches  in  the  modem  city  are  architecturally 
worthless.  They  are  interesting  so  far  as  they  will  give  to 
many  their  first  impression  of  Orthodox  arrangement  and  Orthodox 
ritual.  The  few  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  place  belong  to 
the  elder  city.  The  suburb  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill  supplies 
three  churches,  small,  hut  each  of  which  has  an  interest  of  its 
own.  Of  one,  jj  Ylavayia  tu>v  pvSn> ,  we  have  already  spoken  ; 
another,  fj  Uavayla  7raA<uo7rdAe<i)s',  is  unattractive  enough  from  any 
point  from  which  the  spectator  is  likely  to  see  it.  Its  form  is  by 
courtesy  called  basilican  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  like  the  basilica  of  Trier, 
without  columns  or  arches,  a  building  dreary  enough,  but  pre¬ 
senting  one  object  of  interest  in  a  side-altar,  a  Latin  intrusion  into 
the  Orthodox  fabric.  But  the  west  end  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  things  to  be  found  in  Corfu  or  anywhere  else.  Two 
columns,  not  of  the  usual  early  Doric  of  the  island,  but  with  capitals 
floriated,  though  not  exactly  Corinthian,  are  built  into  the  wall 
with  a  piece  of  their  entablature.  On  this  is  graven  a  Christian 
inscription,  which  is  given  in  an  inaccurate  shape  bv  Mustoxidi 
{Ddle  cose  Corciresi,  p.  405),  who  has  further  improved  the 
spelling,  which  is  after  the  manner  of  Liudprand  and  the  modem 
shoemakers  of  Corfu,  and  therefore  instructive.  At  the  top  come 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist- — auri)  17  nvKr)  rov  Kvplov,  Si/ceoi 
dcreXevtrovrai  iv  avrrj.  Below  come  four  hexameters  : — 

TTtfjTLv  e\co v  ftaalXiav  epd> v  peviav  avvipidov, 
trot  Mafcap  vyjeipedoi/  rovd’  Upov  eKTiaa  vaov , 

'EAXiji/oji'  replvrj  kcil  ftaipovs  f(a\and^as, 

\eLpbs  an'  our ibavrjs  lofttavbs  edaxcev  avaicri. 

Who  was  this  Jovianus?  Clearly  a  Christian  as  zealous  as 
his  Imperial  namesake ;  for  he  cannot  be  the  Emperor  himself, 
as  some  have  thought.  He  thought  it  glory  and  not  shame 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Gentiles  — the  "EXXjjrer  —  and 
to  turn  them  to  the  service  of  the  royal  faith.  But  is  the 
“  royal  faith  ”  like  the  “royal  law’’  of  the  New  Testament?  or 
does  it  mean  the  “  royal  faith,”  a  thing  set  up  under  some  ortho¬ 
dox  Emperor,  when  the  orthodoxy  of  Emperors  was  still  a  new 
thing?  Anyhow  the  plunderer  of  Gentile  temples  and  altars 
could  not  keep  himself  from  something  of  the  Gentile  in  the  ring 
and  the  language  of  his  verses.  Had  he  made  use  of  his  spoil  to 
rear  a  basilica  like  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodoric,  we  should, 
from  a  wider  view  than  that  of  the  mere  classical  antiquary,  have 
but  little  right  to  blame  him.  The  rest  of  the  columns,  besides 
the  two  that  are  left,  would  have  well  relieved  the  bareness  of  his 
interior ;  better  still  would  it  have  been  if  St.  Peter  in  vinculis 
had  found  a  rival  in  two  arcades  formed  ont  of  the  Doric  columns 
whose  fragments  lie  about  at  Corfu,  almost  as  Corinthian  and  Com¬ 
posite  fragments  lie  about  at  Home.  The  third  church,  that  which 
professes  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  island,  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  alleged  apostles  of  the  island,  the  Jason  and  Sosipater  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  more  successful  work.  Brought  to  its  present 
form  about  the  twelfth  century  by  the  priest  Stephen,  as  is  recorded 
In  two  inscriptions  on  its  west  front,  it  is,  allowing  for  some 
modem  disfigurements,  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  small  Byzan¬ 
tine  church.  It  will  remind  him  who  comes  by  way  of  Dalmatia  of 
old  friends  at  Zara,  Spalato,  and  Trswi ;  but  it  has  the  advantage 
over  them  of  somewhat  greater  size,  and  of  standing  free  and  de¬ 
tached,  so  that  the  outline  of  its  cross,  its  single  central  dome 
and  three  apses,  may  be  well  seen.  This  church,  like  most  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  for  its  Kwbavoardaiov  a  bell-gable,  with  arches 
for  three  bells,  of  a  type  which  seems  to  be  found  of  all  ages  from 
genuine  Byzantine  to  late  Renaissance. 

To  go  back  to  earlier  times,  the  museum  of  Corfu  contains  a/3ou- 
cTTpocfrrjSvv  inscription,  rivalling  that  of  Menekrates  in  its  archaism, 
attached  to  a  Doric  capital,  of  far  later  workmanship,  one  would 
have  thought,  than  the  inscription.  The  building  art  had 
clearly  outstripped  the  writing  art.  The  Military  Cemetery  con¬ 
tains  some  beautiful  Greek  sepulchral  sculptures  from  various 
quarters,  not  all  Korkyraian.  And  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  near  the  shore  of  Benizza — a  name  of  Slavonic  sound — is  a 
Roman  ruin  with  mosaics  and  hypocaust,  whose  bricks  we  think 
Mr.  Parker  would  rule  to  be  not  older  than  Diocletian.  In  Corfu 
such  a  monument  seems  out  of  place.  For  Hellenic  remains,  for 
Venetian  remains,  we  naturally  look  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have 
something  of  an  intermediate  day,  something  to  remind  us  of  the 
long  ages  which  passed  between  the  revolutions  recorded  by 
Polybios  and  the  revolutions  recorded  by  Niketas. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATION. 

THE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  lately  brought  to  notice  an  unex¬ 
pected  defect  in  the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  popular. notion  is  probably  that  these  examinations 
are  too  long,  whereas  in  fact  they  are  much  too  short  to  be  a  fair 
test  of  the  candidate’s  qualifications.  A  mere  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  which  the  examination  covers  no  doubt  sounds 
formidable  ;  but  then  this  examination  is  wholly  unlike  any  other. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  mathematical  and  classical  class-lists 
are  determined  by  perfectly  independent  and  separate  tests,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  adding  together  the  number  of  days  which 
each  of  these  occupies,  and  striking  a  total  to  represent  the  length 
of  a  University  examination.  As  a  rule,  no  individual  candidate 


undergoes  the  two,  and  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination, 
although  the  merit  of  the  candidates  is  absurdly  enough  tested 
by  putting  every  conceivable  subject  into  the  list,  aud  adding 
up  the  marks  (above  a  certain  minimum)  that  each  candidate  gains 
in  all  the  subjects  he  may  elect  to  take  up — so  that  a  very  mediocre 
degree  of  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy,  for 
example,  may  bring  out  a  man  as  the  superior  of  another  who 
attains  to  great  excellence  in  either  of  the  two  subjects  alone — 
still,  notwithstanding  this  crude  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  testing 
merit,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  candidate  ever  does  attempt  to  take 
up  more  than  a  portion  of  the  subjects  offered  for  choice.  Some 
take  up  only  a  few,  and  therefore  the  length  of  the  examination 
should  he  gauged,  not  by  the  number  of  days  it  covers,  but  by  the 
time  each  candidate  is  engaged  upon  it;  and,  as  our  contem¬ 
porary  pointed  out,  the  time  given  to  each  subject,  far  from 
being  too  long,  is  really  much  too  short.  For  example,  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  whereas  the  Tripos  examination  at  Cambridge  extends 
over  nine  days,  the  mathematical  portion  of  that  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  is  disposed  of  in  three.  Clearly  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  due  elimination  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
eccentric  and  injudicious  examiners;  at  any  rate,  the  perfunctory 
nature  of  the  test  imposes  a  strong  obligation  on  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  business  to  keep  such  eccen¬ 
tricities  within  due  bounds. 

The  soundness  of  this  criticism  has  been  illustrated  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  examination  lately  concluded,  in  which  the  faults 
that  have  been  from  the  first  conspicuous  in  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  test,  so  far  from  having  been  eradicated  by  time  and 
practice,  seem  to  be  more  prominent  than  ever.  Before  proceeding 
to  point  out  the  grounds  of  our  allegation,  we  may  pause  to  remark 
upon  the  objectionable  nature  of  an  examination  which  professes 
to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  English  language,  history,  and 
literature,  for  example,  without  any  limitation.  Considering  that 
many  of  the  candidates  are  not  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  and  that  those  who  come  for  the  first  time  have  usually 
been  not  more  than  a  year  under  preparation,  and  will  consequently 
have  limited  their  study  of  the  subject  to  that  time — for  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  public  school  education  does  not 
lead  up  to  the  subject  except  in  a  very  indirect  and  incomplete 
way — the  notion  of  expecting  them  to  have  gained  any  complete 
grasp  of  the  English  language,  history,  and  literature  is  simply 
monstrous.  This  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature,  more¬ 
over,  has  to  be  brought  out  in  a  single  paper,  occupying  three 
hours,  and  covering  the  whole  ground  from  Bede  to  Thackeray. 
The  paper  set  this  year  cculd  not  have  been  adequately  answered 
by  any  man  under  forty — if,  indeed,  anybody  of  any  age  could 
have  answered  it  without  having  a  library  of  reference  at  hand. 
But  one  can  see  by  inspection  of  it  that  a  good  many  marks  would 
have  been  scored  by  getting  up  one  or  two  text-books,  as  notably 
Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words,  and  by  reading  some  manual  or 
summary  of  literature,  without  attempting  to  open  the  books  them¬ 
selves  which  such  a  manual  refers  to.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
system  which  makes  a  man’s  chance  of  entering  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  depend  on  whether  or  not  he  has  read  Chaucer  and  Trench 
on  the  Study  of  Words?  If  these  examinations  are  to  be  con¬ 
tinued,  it  is  essential  for  making  the  test  a  fair  one  that  the 
limits  of  the  subject  should  be  placed  under  careful  restriction  ;  and 
it  is  especially  necessary  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  English  literature,  which  can  only  be  got  up  as 
matter  of  cram.  Imagine  the  worthlessness  of  the  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  on  the  subject  by  the  candidate  who  could  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  anything  of  this  question  : — “  Render  the  following  passages 
into  modern  English,  supplying  such  short  notes  as  they  may  seem 
to  require  ” ;  the  first  passage  being — 

Adelstan  cyning,  eorla  drihten, 

Beorna  Beahgyfa,  aud  his  brodor  eae 
Eadmund  adeling  ealdorlangne  tyr 
Geslogon  jit  saece  sveorda  eggum 
Umbe  Brimanburh. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  youth  who  is  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  feat  is  also  asked  to  “  show  in  what  ways  the  French 
Revolution  changed  the  course  and  marked  the  character  of  con¬ 
temporary  English  literature,”  and  to  explain  “  what  were  the 
chief  effects  on  literature  in  Scotland  of  the  Act  of  Union  of 
1 707.”  These  are  selections  from  twenty-six  questions  set  in  one 
paper.  It  may  be  said  of  course  that  it  is  not  expected  that  any  one 
candidate  will  answer  the  whole,  or  perhaps  more  than  a  small  part 
of  the  whole ;  but  what  a  way  of  estimating  knowledge,  to  pit  one 
lad’s  acquaintance  with  Scott  and  Thackeray  against  another’s 
knowledge  of  a  manuscript  written  before  the  Conquest !  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that  such  a  style  of  examination  must  lead  can¬ 
didates  to  study  out-of-the-way  subjects  simply  for  the  purposes 
of  the  examination.  Equally  plain  is  it  that  the  subjects 
covering  this  enormous  field  must  inevitably  be  studied  only 
at  second-hand  through  the  medium  of  manuals  of  literature 
and  text-books ;  and  that  all  that  can  be  expected  in  lieu  of 
the  original  criticism  asked  for  is  the  reproduction  of  the  cut- 
and-dried  opinions  to  be  found  in  such  works.  The  admirable 
Crichtons,  it  must  further  be  remembered,  who  are  set  down  at 
the  age  of  twenty  to  deliver  themselves  of  their  judgment  on  the 
whole  subject  of  English  literature,  are  probably  also  taking 
up  the  whole  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  history,  and 
literature;  very  possibly  moral  science  in  addition — the  whole 
subject  of  moral  science,  of  course,  for  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  do  nothing  by  halves.  It  seems  to  us,  judging  from  the 
papers  of  this  year,  that,  as  a  scheme  coming  within  the  bounds 
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of  common  sense,  the  conduct  of  this  examination,  always  very  de¬ 
fective,  has  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  rather  deteriorated  than 
improved. 

But  if  the  paper  on  English  is  open  to  criticism,  it  is  reasonable 
and  appropriate  compared  with  that  on  the  “  language,  literature, 
and  history  of  Greece,”  which  has  the  name  of  Professor  Mahaffy 
attached  to  it.  We  cull  a  few  extracts : — “  What  specimens  still 
remain  from  various  centuries  of  the  Spartan  dialect  P  .  .  .  . 
What  was  the  dialect  of  Halicarnassus,  of  Delphi,  of  Kroton?  .  .  .  . 


What  specimens  have  we  of  the  Alexandrine  dialect  ?  .  .  .  .  What 
dialect  did  the  poets  of  Alexandria  use  ?  .  .  .  .  What  are 


the  best  MSS.  of  Homer’s  Iliad  P  ....  Of  the  LXX.  ?  ...  Of 
the  IIypereide3?  ....  Classify  the  various  kinds  of  Melic 
poetry,  giving  the  dates  of  the  principal  poets.  .  .  .  What  speci¬ 
mens  have  we  of  Hyporchemes,  and  how  are  they  remarkable  ? 
....  What  Greek  poets  have  made  use  of  refrains  ?  Where  do 
elegiacs  occur  in  Greek  tragedy  ?  ”  and  so  on.  Those  who  are  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  subject  will  see  at  once  that  almost  all  these  questions 
are  mere  “catches”;  for  example,  there  is,  we  believe,  one  solitary 
reference  to  refrains  in  the  note  of  a  Scholiast.  Put  to  lads  who, 
by  the  assumption,  have  many  of  them  come  up  straight  from 
the  public  schools  or  are  freshmen  at  the  Universities,  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  ridiculously  out  of  place.  A  young  man  might  be  an 
excellent  Greek  scholar,  as  the  term  is  properly  understood  in 
regard  to  one  of  that  age,  and  yet  be  unable  to  answer  a  single  one 
of  these  preposterous  questions.  We  may  go  further,  and  say 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  discreditable  to  his  tutors  that  he 
should  be  able  to  answer  them,  as  it  would  show  that  he  had  been 
allowed  to  waste  his  time  in  the  acquisition  of  curious  but  useless 
knowledge.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  by  way  of  apology,  that  the 
te9t  is,  by  the  terms  advertised,  not  merely  one  in  Greek,  but 
includes  expressly  the  literature  of  Greece.  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  test.  Considering  the  age  of  the  candidates,  it  would 
be  only  reasonable  to  limit  the  examination  to  translation  from 
Greek  authors,  with  composition,  and  perhaps  a  definite  period  of 
history ;  but  at  any  rate  the  instructions  could  not  have  required 
the  examiner  to  set  a  hole-and-corner  paper  of  this  sort,  going  out 
of  his  way  to  dive  into  the  unfrequented  bypaths  of  Greek 
literature,  shunned  by  all  but  a  few  and  curious  travellers  on  that 
road.  To  have  set  such  a  paper  does  not  say  much  for  the 
practical  common  sense  of  the  Examiner ;  but  what,  we  may  ask, 
were  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  and  their  stafl'of  permanent 
examiners  about  to  allow  these  eccentricities  to  pass  unnoticed  ? 
Clearly  it  should  be  one  of  their  principal  duties  to  ensure  that  a 
certain  degree  of  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  method  of  the 
examinations  from  year  to  year,  but,  judging  from  this  specimen, 
it  might  seem  that  each  examiner  is  suffered  to  air  his  pedantries 
unchecked. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  there  appears  to  be  the  same 
want  of  any  systematic  regulation  in  the  standard  of  difficulty  in 
the  various  subjects.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  can¬ 
didates.  A  man  who  takes  up  mathematics,  for  example,  finds  his 
chance  of  success  seriously  curtailed  if  the  mathematical  examiner 
happens  to  be  what  is  technically  called  “  stiff,”  while  the  classical 
examiner  of  the  same  year  is  disposed  to  leniency.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  candidates  in  such  case  come  out  low,  and  the  classi¬ 
cal  high.  Clearly  variations  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  yet  the  extent  to  which  they  occur  from  year  to  year  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  the  examination.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  candidate  to  find,  after  he  has 
given  another  year’s  study  to  a  subject,  that  he  gets  a  consi¬ 
derably  smaller  number  of  marks  at  his  second  competition  than 
at  his  first.  This  is  not  because  he  has  gone  back,  but  because  a 
new  examiner  has  been  appointed,  who  shows  his  appreciation  of 
his  own  vast  attainments  by  appraising  those  of  the  candidates  very 
low.  It  may  be  laid  down  indeed  that  old  examiners  are  always 
more  lenient  than  young  ones,  because,  the  longer  a  man  has  to  deal 
with  these  things,  the  more  allowance  he  will  be  disposed  to  make 
for  the  ignorance  and  fallibility  of  examiners  generally.  And  one 
significant  indication  that  this  part  of  the  system  is  in  want  of 
thorough  amendment  is  that  no  candidate  seems  ever  to  get  full 
marks — wre  mean  of  course  full  marks  after  the  usual  prescribed 
reduction  has  been  made.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
those  who  conduct  these  examinations  consider  would  be  ‘the 
degree  of  excellence  entitling  to  full  marks  in  any  subject.  No 
sane  person  will  suppose  that  any  student  under  twenty-one 
could  by  any  possibility  answer,  not  Professor  Mahaffy’s  paper, 
but  even  a  fair  and  reasonable  one,  without  making  any  mis¬ 
takes.  It  is  understood  that  the  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  seldom  gets  more  than  one  half  of  the  marks  allotted 
to  the  papers  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  conduce  to  uniformity  of  standard  and  make  the  test  a 
much  more  generally  fair  one  if  the  best  student  in  every  sub¬ 
ject  were  put  at  full  marks  and  the  others  moved  up  in  pro¬ 
portion.  This  would  get  rid  of  the  inequalities,  now  of  yearly 
occurrence,  arising  first  out  of  variations  in  the  actual  difficulty  of 
the  papers  set,  and  secondly,  out  of  variations  of  the  standard  of 
excellence  assumed  by  the  different  examiners.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  such  a  plan  that,  inasmuch  as  the  standard  of  ability  of 
the  candidates,  measured  by  the  performances  of  the  best  men,  will 
never  be  precisely  the  same  in  successive  years,  a  standard  thus 
set  up  would  not  be  invariable  ;  and  this  may  be  admitted.  No 
plan  will  ensure  absolute  uniformity  of  standard ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  the  large  number  of  candidates  who  present  themselves  at  this 
competition,  the  average  of  qualification  is  likely  to  be  not  very 


different  from  year  to  year ;  at  any  rate  it  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  existing  haphazard  plan,  in  which  everything 
seems  to  be  left  to  the  eccentricities  of  individual  examiners,  who 
only  agree  so  far  that  all  of  them  allot  their  marks  according  to 
an  impossible  standard  of  excellence. 

Another  reform  loudly  called  for  would  deal  with  the  viva  voce 
examination.  A  searching  viva  voce  examination,  although  in 
itself  an  insufficient  test  because  it  does  not  make  allowance  for  the 
nervousness  and  want  of  self-possession  which  some  persons  will 
always  exhibit  under  the  ordeal,  is  a  very  good  adjunct  to  an 
examination  by  written  papers,  and  might  be  made  especially 
useful  in  this  particular  competition,  which  professes  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  a  science  or  of  the  language  and  literature  of  a 
nation.  In  such  case  the  candidate’s  performance  in  the  written 
papers  must  be  very  much  a  matter  of  chance,  according  as — to 
take  the  case  of  examination  in  a  language — the  passages  set  happen 
or  not  to  be  taken  from  books  which  he  has  read.  The  rule, 
therefore,  which  allows  a  candidate  to  take  up  a  dozen  authors  of 
his  own  choosing,  for  viva  voce  examination,  if  properly  acted  on, 
would  be  a  very  good  one ;  but  unfortunately  this  viva  voce 
examination  has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  perfect  farce. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time  given  to  each  candidate  never  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  often  very  much  shorter.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  how  far  this  is  adequate  for  ascertaining  his  knowledge 
of  a  dozen  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  or  of  the  whole  subject  of 
moral  science.  That  this  farce  should  be  repeated  year  by  year  is 
one  of  the  most  discreditable  things  about  the  whole  affair,  and 
calls  for  immediate  reform.  But  now  that  the  terms  of  candidature 
are  about  to  undergo  modification,  the  whole  machinery  of  these 
examinations  might  usefully  be  overhauled  and  thoroughly  recon¬ 
sidered. 


TOE  MURDER  ON  THE  STELVIO. 

rrUIE  impression  which  is  produced  by  reading  the  reports  of 
-L  the  trial  at  Botzen  of  Henry  de  Tourville,  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  though  it  has  had  a  rational  enough  conclusion,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  favourable  to  the  manner  in  which  justice  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  Austria.  From  the  beginning  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  warranted  the  strongest  suspicions  against  De  Tourville ;  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  local  witnesses, 
who  knew  the  ground,  and  had  seen  the  body  found,  that  his  wife 
had  been  deliberately  murdered.  De  Tourville’s  own  behaviour 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  According  to  the  general  testimony 
of  the  people  at  the  inn  at  Trafoi,when  he  returned  there  alone,  ha 
spoke  of  what  had  happened  without  any  sign  of  anxiety  or 
sorrow.  Ilis  statements  were  also  very  confused  and  contradictory. 
He  at  first  concealed  that  his  wife  was  dead,  but  only  said  that 
she  had  slipped  and  fallen,  and  was  badly  hurt ;  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  send  assistance  to  her.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  landlady  of  the  inn 
that  a  carriage  was  ordered  and  a  search-party  sent  out.  De 
Tourville  went  with  the  party,  but  remained  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  allowed  them  to  examine  the  ground  by  themselves. 
They  soon  came  upon  a  straw  hat  and  vest,  with  a 
stone  lying  upon  them,  and  the  hat  full  of  blood.  De  Tourville, 
when  the  hat  was  shown  him,  coolly  admitted  that  it  was  his 
wife’s.  Further  down,  the  body  was  found  in  the  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  precipitous  bank  ;  it  had  wounds  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  legs  were  crushed.  When  this  was  reported  to  De  Tourville, 
he  merely  said,  “  Dead,  indeed  1  ”  and  offered  the  men  first  ioo 
florins,  and  then  200,  to  bring  up  the  body ;  but  the  officer  of 
gendarmerie  who  was  there  forbade  its  being  moved.  It  was  now 
observed  that  De  Tourville  had  blood  on  his  fingers ;  and  the 
suspicion  against  him  was  so  strong  that  he  was  arrested,  and 
taken  to  Spondining,  showing  all  along  “  the  same  equanimity  and 
indifference.”  The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  the  body  lay,  and  to 
examine  the  ground.  The  ground  wffiere  he  said  his  wife  first 
fell  had  a  moderate  slope,  and  was  covered  with  large,  sharp 
stones.  There  were  here  traces  of  blood  ;  and  the  broken  handle 
of  a  parasol  and  a  gold  ear-ring  were  also  found.  The  Commission 
further  observed  a  narrow  track  in  the  grass,  as  if  made  by 
dragging  along  something  heavy.  The  body  was  next  inspected, 
and  showed  two  gashes  on  the  back  of  the  head,  five  wounds  on 
the  forehead  and  top  of  the  head,  various  abrasions  on  the 
knees,  shoulders,  and  arms,  and  a  displacement  of  the 
joints  of  both  arms ;  and  there  were  also  large  extravasations  of 
blood  around.  When  De  Tourville  was  again  brought  before  the 
Commission,  l\e  changed  his  story,  and  declared  that  his  wife, 
after  her  first  fall,  when  he  picked  her  up,  had  committed  suicide 
by  jumping  down  a  steep  decline,  which  at  a  lower  point  was 
thickly  covered  with  stones,  and  where  some  of  her  jewelry  was 
found.  The  Commission,  notwithstanding  the  facts  before  them, 
accepted  this  story,  and  not  being  aware  of  any  motive  for  the 
crime,  they  released  him.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  De 
Tourville’s  previous  career  had  been  marked  by  suspicious  inci¬ 
dents,  and  that  he  would  obtain  40,000/.  by  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
and  with  this  new  evidence,  the  Crown  advocate  renewed  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  have  resulted  in  the  jury,  by  a  majority  which  in 
the  first  reports  was  stated  to  be  eleven,  but  has  since  been  given 
as  nine,  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  prisoner 
being  sentenced  to  death.  An  appeal,  however,  has  been  raised 
on  his  behalf,  and  remains  to  be  decided. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
first  instance  was  quite  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner  of 
murder.  He  and  his  wife  had  gone  for  a  drive  over  the  Stelvio, 
but  before  they  reached  Ferdinandshohe,  on  the  top  of  the  pas3, 
they  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  go 
back  to  Trafoi,  saying  that  they  would  walk  home.  Upon  this  the 
couple  were  left  quite  alone  ;  l)e  Tourville  returned  to  Trafoi,  but 
the  poor  lady  was  never  again  seen  alive.  There  was  no  witness 
of  what  took  place  except  De  Tourville,  whose  testimony  was  neces¬ 
sarily  prima  facie  open  to  suspicion,  and  in  itself  vague,  conflicting, 
and  without  any  corroboration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  of 
Mme.  de  Tourville’s  mangled  body  showed  incontestably  that 
she  had  been  attacked  and  wounded  with  brutal  violence, 
which  she  could  not  have  inflicted  on  herself,  and  which  was  there¬ 
fore  a  decisive  answer  to  the  theory  of  suicide.  Thus  it  was 
clear  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that,  if  so,  there 
being  only  De  Tourville  anti  his  wife  on  the  spot,  he  must  have 
been  the  murderer.  If,  indeed,  he  had  given  a  plain,  straightfor¬ 
ward  explanation  of  what  took  place  in  the  first  instance,  and 
adhered  to  it,  he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  escape,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence ;  but,  instead  of  this,  his  narrative  was  of  an 
utterly  inconsistent  and  contradictory  character,  and  all  the  proved 
facts  of  the  case,  such  as  the  mangled  condition  of  the  victim,  the 
state  of  the  ground,  and,  above  all,  his  own  conduct  in  leaving  his 
wife  dead  or  dying,  supply  a  decisive  argument  against  him.  The 
medical  witnesses  gave  a  positive  opinion  that  the  way  in  which 
the  murder  was  effected  was  this — that,  as  soon  as  the  coachman 
was  out  of  sight,  De  Tourville  pushed  or  threw  his  wife  from  the 
road ;  that  she  fell  with  her  face  on  the  stones,  and  may 
thus  have  put  her  left  fore-arm  out  of  joint;  and  that 
when  she  was  lying  there  helpless,  De  Tourville  struck  her 
head  with  sharp  stones,  and  then  dragged  the  body  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank  over  the  river,  and  flung  it  over ;  and  this  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  local  evidence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Stelvio  Road,  though  little  frequented,  is  maintained  by  the 
Austrian  Government  for  the  transit  of  passengers  and  mails,  and  is 
iiot  a  perilous  rugged  mountain  passage.  It  is  a  broad  highway, 
-carefully  kept,  and  with  ample  space  for  traffic,  without  approaching 
the  sides,  which  slope  gradually  down  till  near  the  bottom.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  absence  of  a  credible  defence  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  who  had  given  two  entirely  different  accounts 
of  what  happened,  would,  with  the  positive  evidence  on  the 
other  side,  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction  with¬ 
out  the  introduction  of  various  points  subsequently  brought  to 
light  at  the  second  trial.  With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  De 
Tourville  might  have  had  a  motive  for  desiring  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  order  to  come  into  possession  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
left  to  him  by  her  will,  the  supplementary  evidence  was,  for  the 
most  part,  either  irrelevant  or  doubtful.  It  had  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue,  and  in  an  English  Court  would  of  course 
have  been  rigorously  excluded.  All  sorts  of  charges  were  raked  up 
out  of  the  previous  life  of  the  prisoner — as,  for  instance,  that  his 
first  wife  was  a  rich  widow,  whose  mother  was  killed  by  a  loaded 
revolver,  which  was  shown  her  by  De  Tourville,  and  which  some¬ 
how  exploded,  and  who  herself  died  soon  after,  leaving  her  pro¬ 
perty  to  her  husband ;  that  he  had  avowedly  been  engaged  in  a 
systematic  hunt  for  widows  with  property,  and  had  captured  two 
in  succession,  whose  deaths  promised  to  be  a  source  of  personal 
enrichment  to  himself ;  and  that  he  had  been  heard  by  an  English 
clergyman,  who  did  not  appear  in  Court,  to  have  once  said  that  he 
knew  how  to  get  rid  of  mothers-in-law  and  wives ;  but  if  there 
was  even  any  truth  in  these  stories,  they  proved  nothing  against 
the  prisoner  as  regards  the  particular  charge  on  which  he  was 
tried.  De  Tourville  is  described  as  an  intelligent,  educated  man, 
“  tall,  handsome,  elegantly  dressed,  and  very  self-composed,”  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  able  at  the  trial  to  speak  French,  Italian, 
and  English,  though  he  professed  to  have  only  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  German.  It  also  appeared  that  he  had,  up  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  been  a  notary’s  clerk  at  Valenciennes ; 
that  his  family  name  was  Perreau,  but  that  he  had  substituted  for 
it  the  high-sounding  name  he  now  bears ;  that  he  afterwards  came 
to  England,  and  was  naturalized  and  called  to  the  Bar  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  safely  assumed  that  he  was  rather  an  adventurer,  who, 
as  the  indictment  puts  it,  went  about  “  in  fashionable  circles, 
looking  out  for  a  rich  heiress.”  But,  though  this  may  have  been 
his  character,  it  does  not  afl'ord  proof  of  his  having  committed  the 
murder  in  the  Tyrol,  which  has  been  established  by  more  pointed 
and  substantial  evidence. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  strange  that  this  man,  born  in  France, 
but  naturalized  in  England,  should  have  been  given  up  for  trial 
to  the  Austrian  Government ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  not  the  usual 
course.  At  the  same  time,  the  Austrian  Government  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  protection  of  life  and  the  punishment  of  murder  within 
its  dominion,  where  this  crime  was  committed  ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  anxious  to  fulfil  its  public  duty  in 
this  respect,  especially  as  the  case  was  originally  taken  up 
by  it,  and  turned  almost  exclusively  on  local  evidence  ;  so 
that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  and  troublesome  to 
conduct  such  a  trial  in  England,  where  the  witnesses  would  have 
to  speak  through  an  interpreter,  and  would  probably  be  perplexed 
and  confused.  As  it  was,  every  care  was  taken  in  this  country  to 
have  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  case,  with  every  legal  protection  and 
facilities  for  the  prisoner,  before  the  extradition  order  was  issued  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  finally  tried  here,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  on 
the  evidence  adduced  the  verdict  would  have  been  the  same.  On 


what  grounds  an  appeal  is  now  raised  has  not  been  clearly  stated  ; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will  affect  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
from  the  ample  investigations  which  have  already  taken  place  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Austria. 


A  SORT  OF  A  SOMETHING. 

IN  a  paper  on  the  Soul  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  tells  us  that  he  once  asked  an 
eminent  representative  of  the  Broad  Church  School  “  what  he 
understood  by  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,”  and  received  for 
answer, after  some  hesitation,  “  Well,  I  fancy  there  is  a  sort  of  asome- 
thing.”  Cardinal  Manning  has  contributed  to  the  same  number 
a  supplement  to  his  articles  on  the  Vatican  Council  in  the  shape  of 
an  exposition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  he  pretty  clearly  gives 
us  to  understand  is  the  only  available  alternative,  if  we  want  a 
more  definite  creed  than  this  “  sort  of  a  something  ”  theology  can 
supply.  It  is  not  indeed  very  evident  that  the  Vatican  definition 
itself,  as  here  expounded,  offers  us  anything  but  a  Lesbian  rule  to 
rely  upon  ;  but  of  that  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently.  The 
Cardinal  endeavours  to  explain  what  the  decree  means  and  what  it 
does  not  mean,  on  what  traditional  basis  it  rests — which  appears  to 
be  of  the  slenderest — and  what  will  be  its  consequences  in  the  future. 
And,  while  he  writes  in  his  usual  sharp  dogmatic  style,  with  the 
half  sorrowful,  half  contemptuous  pity  of  an  avenging  angel 
for  all  who  are  stupid  or  perverse  enough  to  decline  his  lead, 
there  is  here,  as  in  his  earlier  articles,  a  studied  semblance  of 
moderation  and  reserve,  as  though  he  knew  better  than  he  cared  to 
admit  that  “  the  high  a  pnori  road  ”  on  which  he  and  his  friends 
have  been  travelling  has  not  proved  quite  as  safe  as  they  ex¬ 
pected.  This  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  his  beginning  with  an 
angry  disclaimer  of  “the  figment  of  a  personal  infallibility,”  which 
“  is  a  fable.”  Be  it  so.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster’s  Pastoral  on  the  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions  in 
1870,  we  find  this  same  figment  asserted  over  and  over  again  in 
the  most  explicit  terms.  Thus  e.g.  at  p.  94  we  read  (the  italics 
are  our  own): — “  1.  The  primacy  is  a  personal  privilege  in 
Peter  and  his  successors.  2.  This  personal  privilege  attaches 
to  Peter  and  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs  alone.  3.  In  exercising 
this  same  primacy  the  Roman  Pontiffs  need  the  help  and  society 
of  no  other.”  Again,  on  the  following  page :  — 1.  “  If  the  primacy 
be  personal,  all  its  prerogatives  are  personal.  2.  The  doctrinal 
authority  of  the  Pontiff:'  is  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  personal.”  And  once  more — not  to  multiply  extracts — in  the 
next  page,  “  Therefore  this  infallibility  and  coercive  powei-  are  to  bo 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  personal.”  The  “  coercive  power,”  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  had  just  been  defined  to  mean  “  a  power 
to  constrain  (apparently  by  force)  to  unity  of  faith.”  Yet  we  are 
now  assured  that  “  the  infallibility  is  not  personal,  but  official.  It 
is  personal  only  so  far  as  the  primacy  is  borne  by  a  person,”  which 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
even  Mr.  Whalley  supposed  Piu3  IX.  to  be  considered  infallible 
qua  Mastai  Ferretti,  and  not  qua  Pope.  But  it  remains  true  that 
an  infallibility  which  is  lodged  ex  officio  in  a  given  person,  which 
he  cannot  alienate  or  delegate  or  share  with  any  one  else,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  strictly  personal  endowment. 

We  need  not  follow  Cardinal  Manning  at  length  through  his 
little  traditional  catena,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  quod 
semper  argument.  It  begins,  rather  significantly,  with  the  eighth 
Oecumenical  Council  (in  870)  where  we  are  told  that  “  Pope 
Hadrian  required  the  Eastern  Bishops  to  submit  to  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Hormidas  ” ;  which,  however,  does  not  form 
any  part  of  the  Conciliar  decree  and  moreover  stops  very  far 
short  of  asserting  Papal  infallibility  ;  not  to  add  that  this  Council 
immediately  preceded  the  rupture  of  East  and  West,  and  is 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks.  Pope  Hormidas  himself 
reigned  early  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  long  series  of 
forgeries  on  which  Ultramontane  pretensions  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  built  up,  a  complete  history  of  which  Dr.  Dollinger  is 
understood  to  be  preparing  now,  had  been  commenced  a  century 
before.  When  he  comes  to  the  famous  Florentine  decree  the 
Cardinal  apparently  feels  ashamed  or  afraid  of  following  what  he 
admits  to  be  the  “  common  ”  practice  of  theologians  of  his  own 
side,  and  omitting  the  critical  clause  which  limits  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Pope  by  the  acts  of  General  Councils.  He  therefore  devotes 
a  page  to  attempting  to  prove  that  it  is  mere  surplusage  and  means 
nothing.  We  cannot  enter  here  on  the  vexed  controversy  about 
et  and  etimn,  but  we  may  just  observe,  first,  that  the  word  in  the 
Greek  original  translated  continetur  means,  not  “  contained  ”  but 
“  decided,”  and  secondly  that  the  keen  disputes  over  this  clause, 
which  the  Easterns  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  sub¬ 
scribing  the  decree  at  all,  sufficiently  prove  that  they  at 
least  did  not  consider  it,  like  the  “Catholic  writers”  who 
habitually  omit  it,  an  otiose  or  “  needless”  appendage.  The 
Cardinal  next  falls  foul  of  those  evil-minded  ignoramuses 
who  speak  of  the  “  apotheosis  ”  of  the  Pope,  and  charit¬ 
ably  suggests  that  “possibly  they  did  not  know  Greek,”  but 
he  adds  that  “deification”  —  which  is  precisely  the  same  word 
Latinized — “  may  be  said  to  have  come  from  a  source  which 
is  not  Christian.”  The  word  apotheosis  was  first  used,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  in  Pomponio  Leto,  and  the  “  source  ”  from  which  it 
comes  must  therefore  be  either  the  Marquess  Vitelleschi  or  his 
brother,  the  late  Cardinal.  Whether  either  or  both  of  them — 
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like  tlie  great  majority  of  tlie  infallibilist  prelates  at  the  \  atican — 
“  did  not  know  Greek  ”  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  they  probably 
knew  what  they  meant  themselves.  Then  again  the  “  miscon¬ 
ception,”  which  Cardinal  Manning  does  not  think  “any  sincere 
mind  ever  entertained,  viz.,  that  if  Popes  are  infallible  they  are 
therefore  impeccable,”  is  elaborately  argued  out  on  psychological 
grounds  in  Bishop  Marefs  work  Du  Concile  General ,  which,  he 
must  be  presumed  to  have  read,  as  he  criticized  it  severely  in  a 
Pastoral  of  1869. 

So  much  for  what  the  doctrine  does  not  mean  ;  but  what  does  it 
mean  ?  We  are  told  in  the  following  passage,  where  again  the 
italics  are  our  own : — 

The  definition  of  the  infallibility  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church 
means  this,  and  no  more  than  this  :  that  God,  who  revealed  His  truth,  has 
founded  His  Church  for  the  custody  and  perpetuity  of  His  truth,  and  that 
He  has  made  provision  that  His  Church  shall  never  fail  in  its  custody, 
nor  by  error  in  its  declaration  cause  the  perpetuity  of  faith  to  fail.  The 
visible  Church  is  the  highest  witness  among  men  for  the  original  re¬ 
velation  of  Christianity,  both  by  its  historical  testimony  and  by  its  divine 
office. 

But  then  it  is  also  expressly  stated  that  all  Catholics  believe  and 
ever  have  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  although  “  the 
doctrine  never  has  been  defined,  and  needs  no  definition.  Then  why 
define  Papal  infallibility  ?  “  Simply  because  it  had  been  denied 

by  some.”  By  a  very  large  number  of  the  aforesaid  Catholics, 
ever  since  the  notion  was  first  broached,  would  be  a  more  correct 
way  of  stating  the  case  ;  hut  if  it  means  “  no  more  than  ”  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Church,  which  they  all  believed,  what  mattered 
their  denial  P  And  what,  after  all,  is  gained  by  the  new  definition 
now  that  it  has  been  framed  ?  The  Pope  is  infallible  when,  and 
only  when,  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  “  hut  cases  may  perhaps  arise 
in  which  doubts  may  he  made  (?)  as  to  whether  this  or  that  act  he 
ex  cathedra  or  no ;  ”  and  there  happen  in  fact  to  he  no  less  than 
“  thirty  theories  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  an  act  ex  cathedra.”  So 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  Vatican  definition  seems  to  be  only 
“a  sort  of  a  something”  after  all.  The  Cardinal  indeed 
explains  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the  proper  person  to  decide  is 
the  Head  of  the  Church  himself,  because  “  the  legislator  alone  is 
interpreter  of  the  law  ” — a  principle  hv  the  way  which  would 
throw  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  State  into  strange 
confusion  if  applied  in  the  civil  sphere.  It  is  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  observe  here  that,  if  so,  the  “  legislator  ”  on  whose  authority 
the  Vatican  decree  depends  must  be,  not  the  Council,  as  we  had 
been  led  to  suppose,  but  simply  the  Pope,  who  thus  “  hears  witness 
to  himself”  and  avouches  his  own  infallibility.  This  is  of  course  a 
short  and  easy  method  for  cutting  the  knot  of  all  difficulties  as  to 
the  unanimity,  freedom,  regularity,  and  finality  of  the  Conciliar 
decisions.  For  their  Liuding  authority  is  really  independeut  of  all 
such  considerations,  and  rests  in  the  last  resort  on  the  ipse  dixit  of 
the  infallible  Pope  alone.  But  still  we  are  thrown  hack  upon  the 
old  difficulty  as  to  what  is  an  ex  cathedra  decision,  for,  although 
the  Pope  is  competent  to  solve  the  question,  he  has  not  done  so 
yet,  and  does  not  seem  disposed  to  do  so.  Thus,  ex/.,  a  question 
has  frequently  been  raised  since  the  Council  as  to  the  ex  cathedra 
character  of  the  Syllabus.  The  Dublin  Iievieiv,  which  is  no 
doubt  followed  by  the  Cardinal,  emphatically  affirms  it ;  the 
more  cautious  Ultramontane  divines  of  Germany  generally 
deny  it ;  Dr.  Newman  dismisses  the  notion  with  something 
very  like  contempt.  Here  then  we  have  at  once  no  less  than 
eighty  propositions  on  some  of  the  gravest  problems  of  faith  and 
morals,  coming  on  undoubtedly  Papal  authority,  but  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  fall  under  the  infallihile  magis- 
terium  of  the  Church  or  not,  or,  rather,  equally  possible  to  maintain 
either  view.  The  Cardinal  in  ell'ect  replies  that  this  was  just 
the  same  before  the  Council,  for  it  was  “  at  least  proximate  to 
heresy  ”  to  deny  Papal  infallibility  then,  just  as  Arianism  was 
proximate  to  heresy  before  the  Nicene  Council.  The  Council  of 
Nice  however  only  put  into  shape  yffiat  was  all  but  universally  felt 
to  he  the  traditional  i'aith  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  all  along 
maintained  as  such  by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  faithful, 
as  Dr.  Newman  has  shown,  while  a  clique  of  Arianizing  prelates 
managed  to  keep  up  a  formidable  resistance  with  the  stronghanded 
support  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  flow  far  the  cases  are  parallel 
may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  statement  in  Keenan's 
Controversial  Catechism — published  and  widely  circulated  in 
England  and  Ireland  under  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction 
up  to  1870,  hut  promptly  suppressed  after  that  year — 
that  Papal  infallibility  is  “  no  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  a  Protestant  invention ,”  and  that  no  Papal  decision  is 
binding  “  unless  it  be  received  and  enforced  by  the  teaching  bodv, 
that  is  by  the  bishops  of  the  Church  ” ;  which  is  the  precise  heresy 
condemned  by  the  Vatican  decree,  and  ridiculed  by  Cardinal 
Manning  as  the  surest  way  “to  render  all  doctrine  doubtful,  if  not 
odious  to  reasonable  men.” 

At  the  close  of  his  article  the  writer  becomes  first  historical  and 
then  prophetic.  Ilis  account  of  why  the  obnoxious  decree  was 
forced  through  the  Council  when  and  as  it  was,  betrays— espe¬ 
cially  in  the  words  we  have  italicized— an  almost  cynical  assurance 
which  takes  away  one’s  breath : — 

If  the  subject  had  been  postponed  till  the  numbers  were  reduced,  adverse  ■ 
historians  might  have  said  that  the  bishops  did  not  venture  to  bring  on 
the  debate  while  the  Council  wasfull ;  that  they  waited  till  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  manageable  number  who  could  lie  manipulated  or  overawed  into  a 
servile  submission,  and  that  then  they  defined  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  higher  and  more  manly  course  was  chosen.  It  was  resolved  to  bring  on 
the  trial  of  debate  at  once,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  the  discussion  was  not 
begun  a  day  too  soon. 


Tliis  delicate  scrupulosity  of  the  Curia  about  “  manipulating  or 
overawing  ”  its  opponents  will  be  new  to  readers  of  Quinnus ;  and 
as  to  “  the  higher  and  more  manly  course,”  we  know  well  what 
effectual  use  was  made  of  “  summer  heats  which  would  cut 
short  the  work  of  the  Council  before  August”  in  forcing  on  a 
decision ;  but  it  would  perhaps  have  shown  more  respect  for 
fulness  and  freedom  of  discussion  to  have  deferred  the  settlement 
of  so  weighty  a  question  till  the  next  session  of  the  Council,  which, 
was  not  after  all  to  be  dissolved,  but  only  suspended.  After  waiting 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  for  the  dogma  the  Church  could 
surely  have  waited  another  twelvemonth.  It  is  rather  startling 
again  to  he  told  that  “the  Old  Catholic  schism  was  not  the 
consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council  any  more  than  was 
Arianism  the  consequence  of  the  Council  of  Nicfea.”  And 
if  we  are  bidden  to  anticipate  a  time  “when  the  definitions  of  the 
Vatican  shall  have  pervaded  the  living  world-wide  faith  of  the 
Church,  like  the  definitions  of  Niccea  and  of  Trent,"  we  cannot  help 
remembering  that  “  the  definitions  of  Nicaea  ”  embodied  what  had 
previously  been  “  the  world-wide  faith  ”  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  even  the  definitions  of  Trent  in  most  particulars  only  reaffirmed 
the  substance  of  what  was  before,  as  it  still  is,  the  universal  belief 
alike  of  the  Latin  and  Eastern  Churches.  But  the  Cardinal  is  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  admit  that  Papal  infallibility  was  “  denied  ”  among 
Catholics,  and  he  will  hardly  venture  to  contend  that  it  was  ever 
for  a  moment  accepted  in  the  East. 


LOST  LUGGAGE. 

THE  travelling  season  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  there' 
will  be  the  usual  exodus  from  London  of  family  parties 
encumbered  by  larger  or  smaller  mountains  of  luggage,  according 
to  the  length  of  the  proposed  holiday  or  the  vigilance  of  the  head, 
of  the  party ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  past  experience 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  luggage  will  go  astray,  to  the  no 
small  inconvenience  and  distress  of  its  owners.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  who  has  not  at  some  time  or  other  had  his  temper  tried 
by  being  deprived  temporarily  or  permanently  of  some  portion  of 
his  impedimenta,  invariably  that  most  essential  for  his  immediate 
wants ;  by  arriving  at  a  country  house  for  a  ball  without  dress 
clothes,  or  for  a  shooting  party  without  a  gun  ;  those  articles 
meanwhile  careering  off  on  their  own  account  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  a  wrong  train,  through  the  stupidity  of  a  railway 
official  or  the  carelessness  of  their  owner.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  inopportune,  at  a  time  when  such  mischances  are  from  the  in¬ 
crease  of  traffic  likely  to  he  of  daity  occurrence,  briefly  to  glance 
at  the  law  of  lost  luggage,  so  as  to  afford  the  denuded  traveller  an 
opportunity  of  calculating  his  chances  of  taking  vengeance  for  his 
wrongs  upon  the  defaulting  Company.  We  say  his  chances,  for, 
though  railway  law  has  become  an  acknowledged  branch  of  our 
legal  system,  and  luggage  law  is  rapidly  assuming  the  position  of 
an  important  sub-section,  the  cases  in  which  decisions  have  been 
obtained  on  the  latter  subject  invariably  fall  within  the  category 
of  those  which  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  attendant  on  the  causes  of  action,  real  or  supposed,  and 
towards  the  settlement  of  which  prior  judgments  are  of  but  little 
avail. 

Lost-luggage  cases  on  railways,  like  accident  cases  of  the  minor 
sort,  usually  turn  on  a  number  of  small  details,  such  as  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  tbe  passenger’s  arriving  at  the  station  and 
the  train  leaving  it,  the  wording  of  the  ticket  he  takes  at  a  cloak¬ 
room  when  leaving  his  luggage  there,  whether  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Company  seek  to  rely  were  on  the  face  or  the  back  of 
it,  the  exact  words  used  by  or  to  a  porter ;  and  there  is  also  an 
element  of  difficulty  in  these  cases  on  account  of  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  a  railway-station.  Still,  cases  enough  have  been  decided 
to  afford  authority  as  to  the  rights  arisiug  out  of  almost  every 
contingency  allecting  luggage  on  railways,  and  from  these  we 
proceed  to  deduce  the  condition  of  the  law,  premising  that, 
roughly  speaking,  wherever  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  final  loss  of 
luggage,  there  is  also  a  remedy  for  its  undue  detention  or  mis¬ 
delivery. 

The  occasions  on  which  luggage  can  go  astray  with  any 
semblance  of  blame  to  the  Railway  Company  are  (1)  during  the 
journey,  (2)  on  arrival  at  or  departure  from  a  station,  and  (3) 
when  deposited  in  a  cloak-room.  With  regard  to  luggage  lost  or 
damaged  in  transit,  the  law  must  since  last  year  be  taken  as  settled 
that  Railway  Companies  carry  passengers’  luggage  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  they  do  ordinary  goods  transmitted  by 
their  line  without  an  accompanying  passenger  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  insure  the  safe  carriage  and  delivery  of  the  luggage,  and  are 
absolutely  responsible,  in  the  absence  of  the  special  conditions  to 
be  presently  referred  to,  for  loss  thereof  or  damage  thereto,  unless 
occasioned  by  tbe  act  of  God  or  the  Queen's  enemies.  The  obli¬ 
gation  is  thus  of  a  higher  degree  than  that  incurred  in  the  carriage 
of  passengers,  which  amounts  only  to  an  undertaking  to  use  due 
skill  and  diligence;  whence  the  curious  result  might  easily  arise  of 
a  man  being  seriously  injured  in  a  railway  accident,  and' not  able 
to  recover  a  penny  compensation  for  bis  personal  injuries, 
while  he  might  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  Company 
the  full  value  of  his  portmanteau  and  its  contents  lost  or 
destroyed  in  the  very  same  accident.  It  has,  however,  always 
been  evident  that  the  Carriers’ Act,  and  it  has  been  recently  decided 
that  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  applied  to  passengers’ 
luggage,  and  these  two  statutes  afford  some  protection  to  Railway 
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Companies.  The  first  relieves  them  from  liability  for,  inter  alia, 
jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  pictures,  notes  and  money,  glass  or  china, 
above  the  value  of  io /.,  unless  the  nature  of  such  articles  be  declared 
and  an  extra  charge  paid  for  insurance — a  precaution,  we  venture 
to  say,  which  not  one  traveller  in  a  thousand  takes.  The  second 
Act  enables  Companies  to  protect  themselves  by  special  conditions, 
if  reasonable,  and  if  the  passenger  signs  a  contract  to  be  bound 
thereby.  Practically,  however,  this  latter  permission  is  not  of 
much  avail,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  traffic  if  to  the 
delay  of  taking  tickets  were  added  that  caused  by  requiring  each 
intending  passenger  to  sign  a  printed  document,  which  the  more 
cautious  would  naturally  insist  on  reading  first.  In  holding  that 
passengers’  luggage  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  goods, 
the  Courts  were  much  exercised  by  an  earlier  case  in  which  it  had 
been  decided  that  a  person  who  took  an  excursion  ticket  expressed 
to  be  “  issued  subject  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  Com¬ 
pany's  time  and  excursion  bills,”  one  of  which  conditions  was  that 
u  luggage  under  6o  lbs.  would  be  carried  free  at  passenger’s  risk,” 
could  not  subsequently  recover  for  the  loss  of  his  luggage ;  and 
though  they  did  not  definitely  overrule  that  case,  the  distinction 
sought  to  be  established  between  the  two  seems  a  very  in¬ 
sufficient  one — namely,  that  the  formalities  required  by  the 
.Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  in  order  to  bind  the  pas¬ 
senger  applied  to  the  regular  train  service  only,  and  not  to 
excursion-trains  at  low  fares.  The  next  excursionist  who  sues  for 
the  loss  of  his  luggage  under  similar  circumstances  will  probably 
meet  with  a  better  fate.  Of  course,  if  a  passenger  himself  assumes 
the  exclusive  care  of  his  own  luggage,  the  Company  will  not  be 
responsible  for  its  loss ;  but  it  has  been  held  that  merely  taking  an 
article  into  the  carriage  with  one  instead  of  having  it  put  in 
the  van  is  not  sufficient  to  release  the  Company  from  the  care  of 
it.  Moreover,  a  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  carry  free  of  charge, 
even  within  the  weight  allowed,  anything  but  personal  luggage, 
within  which  definition  a  rocking-horse,  sheets  and  blankets  for 
furnishing  a  house,  and  legal  documents  have  respectively  been  held 
not  to  fall. 

The  next  class  of  cases  to  be  considered  are  those  where  a  person 
arrives  at  a  station  before  the  starting  of  his  train,  and  proceeds  to 
entrust  his  luggage  to  a  servant  of  the  Company  to  be  labelled  and 
put  in  the  train,  before  which  operation  is  completed  the  luggage 
somehow  gets  lost  or  stolen.  These  cases  are  peculiarly  among 
those  to  which  we  have  referred  as  being  dependent  on  the  exact 
circumstances  attendant  on  the  loss.  The  question  turns  on 
whether  or  not  the  Company  must  be  taken  to  have  assumed  the 
custody  of  the  goods,  and  the  point  is  frequently  a  very  fine 
■one.  In  one  case  an  intending  passenger  arrived  at  the  station 
with  his  portmanteau  twenty-five  miuutes  before  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  his  train,  when  the  portmanteau  was  taken 
oft'  the  cab  by  one  of  the  Company’s  porters  and  carried  to 
the  platform  to  the  place  where  luggage  was  usually  labelled ; 
the  passenger  labelled  it  himself  for  its  destination,  and  then 
went  to  the  refreshment-room,  being  absent  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  portmanteau  was  gone.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  the  pas¬ 
senger;  but,  on  appeal,  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the  portmanteau  never 
came  into  the  custody  of  the  Company,  and  that  the  porter  merely 
took  it  on  to  the  platform  to  await  the  plaintiff’s  further  orders. 
■On  the  other  hand,  in  a  still  later  case,  a,  lady  who  by  mistake 
arrived  at  the  departure  station  half  an  hour  before  her  train  left, 
had  her  luggage  taken  down  from  the  cab  and  put  on  a  truck  by  a 
porter,  who  said  that,  if  she  would  go  to  get  her  ticket,  he  would 
label  the  luggage.  The  lady  went  to  the  booking-office  to  take  the 
ticket,  and  on  her  return  found  the  porter  and  truck  with  some  of 
her  luggage,  but  a  despatch-box  was  missing.  In  this  case  the 
Company  was  held  liable,  on  the  ground  that  the  despatch-box 
had  come  into  their  constructive  possession  through  their  porter 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  In  the  latter,  if  not 
the  former,  of  these  two  cases,  the  usual  notices  were  posted  about 
the  station  to  the  effect  that  the  Company  would  not  be  responsible 
for  articles  left  in  charge  of  their  servants,  or  on  their  premises, 
otherwise  than  in  the  cloak-room ;  but  the  Court  held  that  this  did 
not  apply  to  the  luggage  of  a  passenger  going  by  the  next  train. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  explain  the  differences  between  these 
two  cases ;  probably  in  the  first  case  the  Court  considered  that  the 
plaintiff's  conduct  in  labelling  his  own  luggage  amounted  to  a 
resumption  of  the  custody  of  his  property  after  it  had  been  depo¬ 
sited  on  the  platform.  The  safest  course,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to 
consign  one’s  luggage  definitively  to  a  porter  and  take  no  further 
thought  about  it.  So  on  the  termination  of  a  journey,  when  a 
porter,  probably  in  expectation  of  the  prohibited  tip  which  is 
always  given,  undertakes  to  put  the  passenger's  luggage  on  a  cab, 
the  custody  of  the  Company  continues  until  the  passenger  has  taken 
delivery  of  his  luggage  by  entering  the  cab  or  dismissing  the 
porter. 

The  last  and  most  difficult  class  of  cases  may  be  termed  cloak¬ 
room  cases.  The  method  of  conducting  business  in  railway  cloak¬ 
rooms  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  A  person,  say, 
arrives  at  a  London  terminus  in  the  morning,  having  business  to  do 
in  town,  and  intending  to  leave  by  some  other  railway  for  another 
part  of  the  country  in  the  evening  ;  he  deposits  his  luggage  in  the 
cloak-room  of  one  or  other  of  the  stations,  proposing  to  pick  it  up 
again  before  his  departure.  On  so  depositing  it  he  pays  a  certain 
charge,  and  receives  a  ticket  specifying  the  articles,  and  referring 
more  or  less  obviously  to  conditions  which  the  Company  seek  to 
impose  on  persons  utilizing  the  cloak-room.  This  ticket  he  usually 


puts  in  his  pocket  w itliout  reading  it,  and  thinks  no  more  about  the 
matter  until  he  returns  to  claim  his  goods.  But  as  the  goods  are 
received  by  the  Company,  not  qiui  carriers,  but  merely  as  bailees  or 
warehousemen,  there  is  no  necessity,  as  in  the  former  case,  for  any 
writing  or  signing  in  order  to  constitute  a  special  contract  with 
regard  to  the  custody  of  the  goods  and  the  liabilities  of  the  parties, 
the  terms  of  which  have  to  be  gathered  from  the  acts  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  persons  ;  and  out  of  this  somewhat  indefinite  state  of 
affairs  have  arisen  questions  which  have  evoked  much  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  while  the  decisions  have 
fluctuated  in  a  very  curious  and  puzzling  manner.  On  the 
whole,  the  current  of  the  judgments  seems  to  have  been  against 
the  person  depositing  his  luggage,  on  the  ground  that,  though 
undoubtedly  there  must  be  a  consenting  mind  existing  in  both 
parties  simultaneously  to  constitute  a  contract,  yet,  when  one  party 
has  had  full  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  proffered 
terms  and  has  acted  so  as  to  induce  the  other  party  to  believe  that 
he  assented  thereto,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  allowed  to  say  that  he 
was  unaware  of  them,  and  therefore  never  contracted  on  that  basis. 
In  one  of  the  earliest  cases,  where  a  placard  had  been  posted  up 
in  the  cloak-room,  and  a  similar  notice  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
ticket,  though  the  plaintiff  swore  that  she  had  not  read  the 
placard,  and  was  not  examined  as  to  whether  she  had  read  the 
notice  on  the  ticket,  the  Court  held  that  she  v'as  bound  thereby, 
and  consequently  was  not  entitled  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  her 
luggage  under  circumstances  against  which  the  Company  had 
provided  by  such  notices.  In  a  later  case  the  vagueness  of  mind 
and  thoughtlessness  with  which  apparently  unimportant  acts  are 
done  was  strikingly  brought  out.  The  person  who  had  deposited 
the  goods  was  called  as  a  witness,  and  in  cross-examination 
stated  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  any  condition  on  the 
ticket,  and  he  “  never  gave  it  a  thought.”  lu  this  case  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the  plaintift’  must  be  taken  to  have 
so  assented  to  the  conditions  in  the  ticket  as  to  bind  himself  by 
them,  and  judgment  accordingly  went  for  the  defendant  Company. 
But  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time,  arrived  at  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  in  a  case 
precisely  similar  to  the  one  last  mentioned.  Here  the  plaintiff' 
definitely  stated  that  he  put  the  ticket  in  his  pocket  without 
reading  it,  thinking  it  was  merely  a  receipt  for  the  money 
paid  on  depositing  the  goods,  and  that  he  did  not  read  any 
placard  affixed  in  the  cloak-room.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Common  Pleas  Division  refused  to 
disturb  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
showed  the  mind  of  the  plaintiff’  to  have  been  absolutely  devoid 
of  acquiescence  in  the  special  conditions  sought  to  be  imposed, 
and  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  practically  justified  him  in  not 
having  made  himself  acquainted  therewith.  The  case  then  went 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  directed  a  new  trial.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  decision  in  the  only  report  yet  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  case  on  appeal  seem  somewhat  involved ;  the 
Court  held  that  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  plaintiff  to  read 
the  condition,  and,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  matter 
for  the  Judge,  and  not  the  jury,  that  the  right  question  had  not 
been  left  to  the  latter  body.  This  is,  of  course,  technically  ground 
for  a  new  trial;  but  it  seems  rather  hard  that,  after  the  jury  had 
practically  settled  the  point  to  the  same  effect  as  the  Judge  should 
have  done,  each  being  equally  in  the  plaintiff's  favour,  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  personage  should  have  to  run  the  risk  of  a  second  trial,  this 
time  wfith  the  question  to  be  put  to  the  jury  in  a  form  far 
more  calculated  to  lead  them  to  a  decisiou  adverse  to  him — 
namely,  “  whether  the  Company  did  what  was  reasonably  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  him  notice  of  the  condition.”  We  must  not  forecast 
the  result  of  the  case  ;  but  we  may  point  out  that  the  question  is 
left  charmingly  open,  so  as  to  depend  in  each  new  instance  on  the 
varying  views  which  particular  juries  may  take  of  what  is  reasonable 
on  the  part  of  a  Railway  Company.  In  such  cases  the  size  of  the 
print,  the  position  or  number  of  the  placards  exhibited,  might 
turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other.  It  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  Company  ter  confine 
themselves  to  reasonable  conditions  in  reference  to  deposited 
luggage ;  so  that  a  depositor  on  calling  for  his  luggage  might  be 
met  with  the  simple  response  that  it  was  lost,  and  yet,  by  the 
terms  of  his  contract,  be  without  redress. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  the  travelling  public  should  make 
as  little  use  as  possible  of  cloak-rooms,  or  at  least  should  satisfy 
themselves,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  placards,  that  the  conditions 
under  wdiich  they  do  so  are  such  as  they  are  willing  to  be  bound 
by.  After  they  have  received  the  ticket  it  may  be  too  late, 
as  the  contract  might  be  held  to  be  complete  ;  and  the  only  safety 
would  lie  in  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  luggage,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  money  paid,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  blessings  of  a 
cloak-room. 


THE  COLORADO  BEETLE. 

THERE  is  something  more  grotesque  perhaps  than  alarming, 
when  sensibly  considered,  in  the  apprehended  apparition  of 
the  Colorado  beetle  on  our  shores.  The  creature  has  already  been 
reported  as  having  appeared  at  Bremen  ;  and  Lord  Sandon,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  week,  said  that  one  beetle 
of  this  kind  had  been  “  seen  on  the  wing,”  and  that  other  beetles, 
with  numerous  larvae,  had  been  found  in  a  potato  field  near 
Miilheim ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  field  was  at  once  burned 
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■with  a  combination  of  sawdust  and  petroleum,  as  a  deience 
against  the  insidious  invader.  On  Tuesday  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  sup¬ 
plemented  this  information  by  admitting  that  it  was  possible 
that  this  pest  might  reach  Ireland  in  American  ships  ;  aud  that, 
if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  a  great  calamity ;  but  he  guarded  him¬ 
self  against  assuming  that  this  was  more  than  probable,  and  hoped, 

“  after  communication  with  the  English  and  Scotch  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  subject, to  be  able,  if  necessary,  to  give  such  information 
as  would  render  the  recognition  of  the  insect  easy,  together  with 
instructions  pointing  out  the  best  means  for  its  destruction ;  and 
the  places  where  the  deposits  of  its  eggs  were  most  likely  to  be 
found.”  In  the  meantime,  an  intimation  having  arrived  from 
Ontario  “that  the  country  around  that  town  is  swarming  with 
the  Colorado  beetles,”  the  Privy  Council  Office  has  published 
a  memorandum  which  it  has  received  from  the  Canadian  Minister 
of  Agriculture  on  the  subject,  together  with  a  coloured  picture 
of  the  insect,  so  that,  if  a  specimen  appears  among  us,  it  may  be 
at  once  identified.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  two  pictures  of 
the  beetle,  one  of  “  life-size,”  which  is  a  mere  bug,  and  another 
“  magnified  twice,”  which  is  perhaps  intended  as  a  special  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  is  evident  in  certain 
quarters  on  this  subject.  From  this  document  it  seems  that  the 
German  Government  had,  in  reference  to  what  was  reported  to 
have  happened  at  Bremen,  expressed  a  fear  that  “  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  almost  insoluble  problem  in  regard  to  transatlantic  ships’ 
traffic  to  prevent  by  more  extensive  supervisional  measures  the 
introduction  of  these  beetles  into  Europe.”  Upon  this  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  when  a  problem  is  from  the  outset  assumed 
to  be  insoluble,  the  chances  are  sadly  against  its  being 
solved  ;  and  the  German  authorities  might  surely  have  waited 
a  little  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely  what  had  happened  before 
giving  this  sensational  alarm.  At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian 
Minister,  on  what  is  alleged  to  be  actual  experience  in  that 
country  and  the  United  States,  gives  a  description  of  the  beetle 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  trusted,  would  justify  the  fear  which  is  felt 
at  the  introduction  of  this  American  pest  into  Europe.  “Not 
only,”  he  says,  “  does  it  move  by  flying  and  by  navigating,  so  to 
speak,  smooth  water,  but  it  also  travels  on  common  vehicles,  rail¬ 
way  carriages  and  platforms,  on  decks  of  vessels,  &c.,  especially 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  localities  fully  in¬ 
vaded  the  beetles  may  be  seen  creeping  on  side  walks,  bridges,  and 
wharves,  crawling  up  buildings,  occupying  fences,  lodging  them¬ 
selves  in  every  crevice,  penetrating  houses  and  dwellings,  ascend¬ 
ing  and  occupying  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  finding  their  way  into 
boats  and  vessels,  placing  themselves  on  any  or  every  article,  and 
being  found  alive  after  a  long  sojourn  in  situations  where  there 
would  seem  to  exist  no  chance  for  them  to  find  any  subsistence.” 
And  it  is  added  that  “  such  a  short  but  correct  expose  of  the 
habits  of  the  beetle  as  connected  with  the  possibility  of  its  pene¬ 
trating  almost  anywhere,  and  by  almost  any  means  of  transport, 
renders  indeed  insoluble  the  problem  of  absolutely  preventing  its 
inroad  into  new  fields  of  devastation,  no  matter  how  remote  or  by 
what  obstacles  they  may  be  separated  from  the  regions  already  in¬ 
vaded.”  Here,  again,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  vague  report  of 
this  sort,  apparently  composed  under  the  influence  of  panic, 
and  giving  mere  general  statements,  instead  of  specific  details, 
cannot  be  received  with  much  confidence  as  strictly  correct.  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to  hear  that,  “  if  the  absolute  repelling  of 
the  invader  is  unfortunately  beyond  reach,  the  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  is  fortunately  in  a  very  great  measure  under  control,  involving, 
of  course,  care  and  expense  the  “  remedies  which  necessity  has 
taught  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ”  being  “  such  as  to  require 
for  their  application  the  joint  effort  of  the  communitv  at  large, 
kept  alive  to  its  interests  and  duties  by  the  authorities,  and  more  of 
devotedness  to  the  common  welfare.”  And  these  remedies  are  thus 
enumerated: — “(i)  searching  for  and  rushing  after  every  potato- 
beetle  wherever  found  ;  (2)  frequent  visits  to  the  potato  fields,  and 
searching  for  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of 
the  potato  vine ;  and  (3)  watching  for  the  presence  of  the  larvae 
on  the  buds  and  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  destroy 
them  by  means  of  Paris  green,  the  only  substance  yet  discovered  to 
be  effectually  operative  on  a  large  scale  for  the  destruction  of  the 
insect  in  a  larva  state.” 

This  recipe  somewhat  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  quack  in  one  of 
Marryat’s  novels,  who  sold  a  destructive  pill  for  vermin,  which 
required  only  that  they  should  first  be  caught,  and  the  poison 
put  in  their  mouth ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  memorandum 
is  not  written  in  the  English  language,  but  in  that  of  Yankeeland ; 
and  that  throughout  there  is  a  trace  of  bunkum  about  it  which 
excites  suspicion.  This  feeling  also  derives  confirmation  from  the 
statement  of  the  Minister  that,  while  “by  these  means,  and  by 
these  means  only,  the  invaded  American  States  and  the  western  part 
of  Canada  have  been  able  to  secure  potato  crops  in  a  measure  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  care  and  energy  bestowed,  and  by  similar 
means  only  can  the  invasion  be  retarded  and  lessened  in  its 
effects,”  yet  “no  measure  has  been  taken  in  Canada  to  prevent  the 
falling  or  crawling  of  individual  insects  on  board  ships  landing  in 
Dominion  seaports,”  though,  as  “  there  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
the  environs  of  Montreal  will  be  invaded  next  year,  with  that 
prospect  in  view  general  orders  may  be  given  to  public  officers  and 
employes  of  the  ports  to  look  out  for  and  destroy  any  beetle 
which  might  be  observed  on  the  wharves,  on  sheds,  on  packages 
of  goods  to  be  embarked,  or  on  board  ships.”  The  Canadian 
Minister  concludes  by  making  “  a  general  appeal  ”  to  the  persons 
mentioned,  and  “  respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of 
such  precautions,”  beyond  which  he  does  “not  see  that  there 


is  anything  within  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  do.”  All  we  can  say  is  that,  if  the  Minister  really  believes  in 
the  story  which  he  has  drawn  up,  he  must  be  a  singularly 
foolish  and  incapable  official  not  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
immediate  and  energetic  efforts  to  prevent  the  invasion  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  so  much  afraid  of. 

In  short,  the  nature  of  this  report  is  such  that,  though  no 
doubt  it  may  be  believed  that  the  Colorado  beetle  gives  trouble 
and  ought  to  be  looked  after,  one’s  chief  impression  on  reading 
it  is  the  want  of  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information. 
The  description  given  of  this  mysterious  insect  reads  more  like 
fiction  than  natural  history ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
presented  as  baffling  Canadian  sagacity  is  certainly  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  said  that  the  pest  may  be  seen  creeping  about 
on  side  walks,  bridges,  wharves ;  crawling  up  buildings,  pene¬ 
trating  houses  and  buildings,  and,  in  fact,  everywhere,  and  “  being 
found  alive  after  a  long  sojourn  in  situations  where  there  would 
seem  no  chance  for  them  to  find  any  subsistence  ” ;  and  yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Minister,  that 
the  Canadians  generally  are  such  foolish,  impracticable  people 
that,  in  spite  of  the  advice  which  he  is  good  enough  to  give 
to  England,  and  which  he  says  has  succeeded  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Canada,  they  remain  simply  looking  on  as  the  beetle 
swarms  about  everywhere  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  do- 
nothing  to  destroy  these  enemies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  allow  them 
to  prolong  their  lives  indefinitely  in  order  to  see  how  long  they  can. 
live  without  subsistence.  The  Daily  News,  which  seems  to  be  now 
conducted  with  a  great  wealth  of  imagination,  of  course  accepts 
this  absurd  story  as  perfectly  correct,  and  describes  the  beetle- 
as  if  it  had  actually  seen  it;  assuming  that  the  larvse“seen  on 
the  wing”  in  Germany  may  be  already  devastating  German 
potato-leaves,  and  that  “  there  will  be  a  second  generation  before- 
the  harvest,  and  probably  a  third,  which  will  lie  in  ground 
through  the  winter  and  be  on  the  wing  again  with  the  first  sun¬ 
shine  of  spring  to  lay  their  eggs  as  soon  as  next  year’s  potatoes 
appear  aboveground.”  It  is  said  that  American  experience  justi¬ 
fies  this  expectation,  but  American  information  is  not  always 
strictly  based  on  facts.  Our  contemporary  has  also  discovered 
that  the  beetle  “  in  its  native  place,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  seems  as  innocent  as  any  others  of  its  kind  ” ;  and  prefers- 
its  original  nightshade,  and  leaves  potatoes  alone ;  and  that,  in¬ 
fact,  “  nobody  suspected  its  seductive  character  till  it  appeared  in. 
the  potato  fields  of  Nebraska,  when  the  settlers  of  that  territory 
began  to  cultivate  its  westerly  portions.”  We  learn  also  from 
this  source  that  the  “  strangest  stories  are  told  of  this  formidable 
enemy,”  such  as  “  that  chickens  were  poisoned  by  it,  and  persons- 
burning  the  potato  haulms  which  were  infected  suffered  from 
them.”  The  Daily  Nexus  is  afraid  these  stories  are  somewhat 
exaggerated  ;  if  so,  why  does  it  reproduce  them  ? 

An  antidote  to  tbe  idle  terror  which  prevails  in  some  quarters 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  letter  in  the  Times  from  a 
Canadian  missionary  in  Canada,  who,  though  sharing  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  pest  may  invade  England,  thinks  that  “  the 
people  need  not  fear  any  universal  destruction  of  the  potato  crop,” 
for,  though  the  beetle  has  done  much  harm  to  crops  in  Canada, 
“  the  chief  reason  is  that,  partly  owing  to  slovenly  habits  so  much 
in  vogue  among  colonial  agriculturists,  partly  to  an  incapacity  to- 
obtain  means  for  its  destruction,  it  has  been  allowed  by  the  great 
majority  of  farmers  to  have  its  own  way  ”  ;  therefore,  “  with  this- 
warning  before  them,  and  with  the  greater  resources  at  command 
of  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  England,  the  war  against  the 
beetle  being  on  the  defensive,  will,  I  feel  sure,  succeed  at  last  in. 
levelling  this  new  creature  to  a  place  among  normal  pests.’” 
The  truth  is  that  very  little  trustworthy  information  exists  on 
this  subject,  and  that  research  by  scientific  experts,  both  as  to  the- 
truth  of  alleged  facts,  and  as  to  the  explanation  of  them  if  proved, 
is  absolutely  necessary  before  any  practical  measure  can  be  adopted. 
It  would  be  foolish  that  the  country  should  shut  its  eyes  to  possi¬ 
ble  dangers,  but  before  action  is  taken,  it  should  wait  till  the- 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  are  proved  on  substantial  evidence. 


THE  FRENCH  FUNDED  DEBT. 

SOME  statistics  relative  to  the  French  Funded  Debt  have  just 
been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  which  exhibit  in  a 
striking  light  the  financial  consequences  of  the  late  war.  On 
January  1,  1870,  the  interest  on  that  debt  amounted  to  14,323,000k.;. 
it  is  now  29,930,000 1.  In  the  seven  years,  therefore,  the  per¬ 
manent  burden  of  debt  upon  France  has  been  more  than  doubled. 
It  would  be  fortunate,  indeed,  for  the  country  if  these  figures  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  money  price  it  has  had  to  pay  for  the  fatuous 
ambition  of  the-Bonapartist  dynasty.  They  are  very  far  from  doing 
so.  The  vote  providing  for  the  service  of  the  debt  next  year,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  late  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  exceeds  the  enormous  sum  of  47,000,000k  sterling. 
The  population  of  France  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by,  in  round  numbers,  four  millions.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
in  spite  of  the  wonderful  resources  of  France,  and  the  thrift, 
industry,  and  skill  of  its  people,  that  Great  Britain  is  a  far 
wealthier  country.  Yet  the  total  charge  of  our  debt  is  only 
28,000,000 1.  per  annum.  Before  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  new  Sinking 
Fund  was  instituted,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  charge  had  fallen  to  a 
million  less  than  that  amount ;  and  if  that  Sinking  Fund  had  not 
been  established,  there  would  be  a  very  great  further  reduction  iu 
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1 88 1.  Even,  however,  with  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  whole  fixed 
charge  of  the  British  debt,  for  interest  proper  and  repayments  of 
principal,  whether  direct  or  in  the  form  of  terminable  annuities,  is 
only  28,000,000/.  The  French  charge,  therefore,  exceeds  ours  by 
over  nineteen  millions  sterling  annually.  That  is  to  say,  while 
our  population  is  to  that  of  France  as  eight  to  nine,  the  charge  of 
our  debt  is  to  that  of  the  French  not  very  much  greater  than  seven 
to  twelve.  The  consequences  of  so  oppressive  a  burden  to  the 
poorer  country  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  It  is  true  that  a 
portion  of  this  charge  is  temporary;  12,400,000/.,  for  instance, 
is  destined  to  repay  capital ;  but  we  fear  that  no  sensible  reduc¬ 
tion  in  this  item  is  to  be  expected  fora  long  time  to  come.  Some 
of  the  repayments  are  spread  over  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and,  as  regards  the  repayments  to  the  Bank  and  other  creditors, 
who  are  more  speedily  to  be  settled  with,  their  place  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  taken  by  the  Compte  de  Liquidation — that  is, 
the  credit  fund  opened  for  carrying  through  the  military 
reorganization.  Moreover,  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  over 
34,000,000/.  sterling.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
charge  for  repayments  will  be  speedily  diminished.  Another 
item  of  the  charge  which  is  not  permanent  is  that  for  termi¬ 
nable  annuities,  amounting  to  five  millions  sterling ;  against  which, 
however,  are  to  be  set  our  own  terminable  annuities,  although 
under  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  the  money  now  appropriated  to 
them  will  not  be  set  free  on  their  extinction,  but  will  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  debt.  However,  subtracting  these  two  items  of 
repayments  and  terminable  annuities,  and  taking  no  account  of 
pensions,  which  in  France  are  included  in  the  charge  for  debt,  we 
lind  the  funded  debt  proper — that  is,  the  perpetual  debt — to  involve 
a  charge  of  almost  thirty  millions  sterling  per  annum,  or  exactly 
29,93°,oo°Z.  This  constitutes  the  Rentes,  as  the  annual  interest 
on  the  funded  debt  is  called,  and  it  is  made  up  in  the  following 
way : — 14,575 ,000/.  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes ;  1 8,000/.  F our  per  Cent. ; 
1,498,000/.  Four  and  a  half  perCent.;  and  13,839,000/.  Five  per 
Cent.  Rentes.  We  here  see  that  very  nearly  one-half  the  whole 
charge  consists  of  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes.  If  the  political  situation 
were  more  stable,  and  if  the  prospects  of  peace  in  Europe  were 
better  assured,  this  part  of  the  charge  could  be  reduced  by 
refunding  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  For  the  present,  however, 
such  a  means  of  relief  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Thus 
intestine  divisions  and  the  suspicions  of  Germany  condemn  the 
French  taxpayer  to  labour  on  under  a  heavier  burden  on  account 
of  debt  than  the  real  credit  of  the  country  would  otherwise 
impose  upon  him. 

The  Report  to  which  we  have  referred  gives  proof  of  an¬ 
other  very  remarkable  movement  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
war  in  relation  to  the  French  funds.  At  the  beginning  of 
1870  the  number  of  persons  registered  in  the  Grand  Litre 
de  la  Bette  consolidee  was  1,254,000;  at  the  beginning  of  1876 
it  was  4,404,763.  In  the  six  years,  therefore,  the  number  of 
owners  of  Rentes  was  multiplied  between  three  and  four  times. 
All  holders  of  Rentes,  it  is  true,  need  not  be  registered ;  but  the 
figures  j  ust  quoted  may  be  taken  nevertheless  to  represent  accu¬ 
rately  enough  the  distribution  of  Rentes  amongst  the  population. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  notorious  that  since  the  war  there  has  been 
flowing  a  steady  stream  of  French  investments  into  the  public 
funds.  The  vast  loans  negotiated  by  M.  Thiers  were  effected 
very  largely  by  the  help  of  foreign  capital.  France  herself  at  the 
close  of  so  disastrous  a  war  could  hardly  have  raised  such  colossal 
sums,  and,  even  if  she  could,  she  could  not  have  afforded 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  immense  a  capital  from 
productive  employment.  The  co-operation  of  foreign  capi¬ 
talists  was  consequently  indispensable,  and  it  was  liberally 
given.  The  intervention  of  foreigners,  however,  served  only  the 
purpose  of  the  moment.  The  great  majority  of  them  never 
intended  to  invest  permanently  in  these  loans.  They  readily, 
therefore,  sold  to  French  investors,  who  as  readily  sought  for  the 
new  securities.  Since  1873,  in  fact,  Frenchmen  have  been  with¬ 
drawing  their  money  from  foreign  funds  and  buying  in  their  own 
market.  From  time  to  time  the  operation  has  attracted  attention 
in  Paris,  and  curious  statistics  have  been  published  showing  the 
lower  amount  of  interest,  in  consequence,  payable  in  that  city  on 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Turkish  securities.  The  movement,  it  may¬ 
be  observed  in  passing,  has  helped  to  lighten  very  materially  the 
effect  upon  France  of  the  bankruptcies  and  loss  of  credit  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  regard  to  foreign  loans.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  these  investments  have  been  made  only  by 
means  of  sales  of  foreign  stocks.  Frenchmen  generally  are 
notoriously  thrifty  and  cautious.  The  savings  effected  every  year 
are  immense.  In  a  recent  article  we  showed  how  the  stationari- 
ness  of  the  population  constantly  augments  the  fund  from  which 
savings  can  be  made,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  encourage  them 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  opportunities.  But  thrift  is  not 
more  characteristic  of  Frenchmen  than  caution — a  quality  too 
often,  indeed,  carried  to  excess.  In  truth,  if  Frenchmen  were  as 
enterprising  as  Englishmen  and  Americans,  remaining  as  thrifty  as 
they  are,  Trance  could  hardly  fail  to  become  one  of  the  very  first 
of  industrial  and  commercial  nations.  But  the  people  want 
enterprise,  and  in  consequence  have  not  the  commerce  they 
really  ought  to  possess.  An  immediate  result  of  this  defect  in 
the  national  character  is  that  Frenchmen  are  satisfied  with 
a  rate  of  interest  which  a  more  go-ahead  people  would  de¬ 
spise.  Hence  the  issue  of  a  Rente  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest 
attracted  irresistibly  the  saving  classes,  and  created  such  a 
demand  that  there  is  little  of  the  stock  now  to  be  had.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  nearly  four  and  a  half  millions  of  holders  of  Rentes 


were  a  year  and  a  half  ago  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Litre.  Assuming 
half  a  million  of  these  to  be  foreigners,  it  would  still  follow  that 
one  person  out  of  every  nine  men,  women,  and  children  in  France 
is  a  holder  of  Rentes.  Even  if  the  proportion  be  only  one  in  twelve 
or  one  in  fourteen,  the  circumstance  in  any  case  shows  that  the 
property  in  the  public  funds  is  widely  distributed  through  the 
population,  down  even  to  the  working  classes. 

The  political  consequences  of  this  wide  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  public  funds  are  manifest.  Everything  which  disturbs 
public  order,  much  more  everything  that  threatens  the  stability  of 
existing  institutions  or  endangers  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  Government,  is  apt  to  lower  the  price  of 
Rentes — in  other  words,  to  render  less  valuable  property  which,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  is  held  by  millions  of  the  population,  including 
peasants,  servants,  and  working-men.  It  is  true  that  the  fall  of 
price  is  only  temporary,  that  it  does  not  affect  those  who  do  not  want 
to  sell,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  purchases  of  Rentes 
of  which  we  are  hero  speaking  are  made  for  investment,  not  for 
speculation.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  security  which  is 
not  readily  saleable,  or  which  can  be  sold  only  at  a  loss,  does  not 
recommend  itself  even  to  an  investor.  For  few  people  can  be  sure 
that  they  may  not  bo  suddenly  compelled  to  sell  what  they  had 
intended  to  keep  ;  least  of  all  can  the  humble  purchaser  who  has 
invested  his  modest  savings  as  a  provision  for  old  age  or  a  dower 
for  a  daughter,  and  whom  sickness  or  misfortune  may  unexpectedly 
reduce  to  distress.  Besides,  apart  from  all  reasoning,  the 
mere  fall  of  stocks  discomposes  and  alarms  holders,  as  any  one 
may  observe  for  himself  who  looks  around  him.  The  political 
tendency,  then,  of  the  state  of  things  we  have  described  is  to 
strengthen  and  intensify  those  conservative  influences  which  are 
already  so  strong  in  France.  While  the  peasantry  are  so  igno¬ 
rant  and  superstitious  as  they  are,  this  intensifying  of  their  dis¬ 
like  of  all  change  is  of  course  not  an  unmixed  advantage.  We  see 
at  the  present  moment,  for  example,  proposals  denounced  as  revo¬ 
lutionary,  subversive,  and  anarchical  which  were  adopted  in  this 
country  a  generation  ago  at  the  instance  of  Tory  Ministers. 
Indeed,  much  of  that  Radical  programme  which  inspires  so  much 
terror  in  rural  Franee  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  adaptation 
of  what  has  been  the  existing  law  in  England  for  many  a  long 
year.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  drawback  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  this  constant  recruitment  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  revolution  and  disorder  is  a  most  important  gain.  It  may 
seem  to  follow  from  what  we  have  just  said  that  the  high  price 
of  the  Rentes  since  the  dismissal  of  M.  Simon  testifies  to  the 
general  approval  of  that  step.  This,  however,  would  be  a  rash 
inference.  For,  the  Rentes  being  held  so  generally  for  investment, 
the  stock  in  the  market  is  always  small,  and  consequently  admits  of 
being  acted  upon  by  political  speculators  with  great  facility. 
The  economical  consequences  of  the  way  in  which  the  French 
debt  is  held  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  political.  This 
wide  diffusion  of  the  property,  in  fact,  keeps  the  credit  of  France 
at  a  higher  level  than  that  at  which,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  an  impartial  person  would  rate  it.  France  has  just 
suffered  military  disasters  almost  unparalleled  ;  her  territory  has 
been  dismembered,  her  funded  debt  more  than  doubled,  her  expen¬ 
diture  increased  fifty  per  cent. ;  her  population  is  tom  by  intestine 
dissensions,  she  is  arming  at  a  rate  that  astonishes  every¬ 
one,  she  is  bound  in  the  world's  opinion,  and  in  her  own, 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  first  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  and  any  accident  may  in  a  moment  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  war  with  Germany,  perhaps  also  with  Italy-.  It  is 
clear  that,  if  the  credit  of  such  a  country  were  to  be  gauged 
by  capitalists  alone,  it  woidd  not  stand  as  high  as  it  does.  With 
all  the  causes  of  alarm  existing  at  the  present  moment,  however, 
the  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  are  only  a  fraction  under  70 — that  is, 
those  Rentes  at  the  present  price  yield  not  quite  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  money  invested.  The  Five  per  Gents.,  on  the  contrary,  yield 
a  little  over  4-^  per  cent.  But  a  rise  of  price  in  this  case  is 
checked  by  the  expectation  that  on  the  first  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  they  will  be  refunded  at  a  lower  rate.  Even  at  this  crisis,  and 
with  the  certainty  that,  if  France  is  involved  in  war,  she  will  have 
to  add  largely  to  her  debt,  her  Government  is  able  to  borrow  at  4J 
per  cent.  This  is  the  great  practical  result  of  the  extensive 
popular  investments  in  her  funds. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

IX  vain  we  try  to  treat  the  Queen  Anne  movement  with  the 
consideration  due  to  a  permanent  phase  of  art.  Its  votaries 
and  promoters  themselves  make  any  such  supposition  im¬ 
possible,  for  everything  with  them  is  in  flux  ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  lew  years  of  its  short  life  have  yet  been  reckoning  them¬ 
selves  up,  so  do  the  discrepancies  gather  strength  and  form. 
Negatively  there  is  one  thing  which  it  is  not,  and  that  is  the 
only  certainty  attending  the  phenomenon.  It  is  not  the  beginning 
of  a  recoil  of  national  taste  towards  classical  types  of  art.  A 
single  fact  is  enough  to  establish  the  contrary  of  this  supposition, 
and  that  is  the  patent  facility  with  which  a  Tudor  composition 
can  be  translated  into  Queen  Anne,  and  vice  versa.  The  Royal 
Academy  contains  (1137,  1138)  notable  evidence  of  this  in  the 
transmutable  designs  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  for  the  new 
Divinity  Schools  at  Cambridge,  of  which  the  Tudor  edition  is 
being  actually  carried  out.  Each  one  of  such  tours  de  force  is 
creditable  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  author,  but  it  betrays  alike  the 
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shifting  principles  of  the  new  revelation  and  what  the  side  is 
among  the  older  architectural  schools  to  which  it  naturally  gravi¬ 
tates.  In  general  principles  of  composition,  in  plan,  and  in  sky¬ 
line,  the  larger  proportion  of  “  Queen  Anne  ”  buildings  are  Gothic, 
else  they  are  nothing  at  all ;  and  the  residuum  which  is  not 
Gothic  in  these  particulars  is  architecturally  nothing  at  all  beyond 
and  above  the  commonplace  conventionalities  of  a  builder's  stock 
construction,  suitable  for  blocks  of  houses  in  towns,  and  capable 
alike  of  Gothic  or  Italian  or  Queen  Anne,  or  (if  the  fashion  pre¬ 
vailed)  of  Japanese  placage.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  “Swan House, 
Chelsea,”  “  now  building  ”  (1103),  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  far  above 
such  a  level ;  but  it  exemplifies  the  loose  cohesion  of  the  various 
elements  inventoried  under  the  common  name.  Over  a  lower  story 
of  large  bowed  windows,  of  an  absolute  Jacobean  design,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  from  a  continuous  cove,  a  superstructure  several  stories 
high  rises  of  mere  Queen  Anne  conception.  The  Jacobean 
ground  story  will  stand  piquantly  out  as  the  most  prominent 
feature  to  the  ordinary  spectator ;  but  it  will  not  save  the  com¬ 
position  as  a  whole  from  the  imputation  of  incohesion. 
Mr.  E.  It.  Robson’s  “  Hanover  Street  School,  Islington  ” 
(in 5),  is  a  creditable  reproduction  of  a  Dutch  conception;  and, 
presented  ns  it  is  in  the  design  picturesquely  skirting  a  canal, 
looks  like  a  piece  of  Amsterdam.  Whether  the  resemblance  will 
be  as  strong  when  the  natural  accessories,  as  they  are  in  nature  on 
the  brink  of  a  London  canal,  come  into  sight  we  cannot  of  course 
say.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding’s  new  “  Vicarage,  Su.mmertown,  Oxford  ” 
(1 127),  is  conventionally  Jacobean,  and  successful  as  a  composi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  extent  of  window  space  which  it  affords. 
The  same  merit  attaches  to  Mr.  E.  F.  0.  Clark’s  Tudor  house 
(1145),  in  course  of  erection  at  Rotheram.  The  mansion  to  be 
erected  in  Cadogan  Square  for  Lord  Bury  by  Mr.  W.  Young 
(1201)  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  good  deal  broken  with  curved  and 
stepped  gables  and  hypped  roofs  ;  but  the  question  which  it  pro¬ 
vokes  is,  Why  was  this  conception  cast  in  those  details  ?  Clothed  in 
the  graceful  fancies  of  flamboyant,  with  tourelle  and  oriel,  it  would 
have  justified  the  general  idea  of  its  composition,  which  seems  some¬ 
how  but  half  developed  in  the  actual  execution,  intended  as  the 
building  is  for  an  urban  site.  As  a  country  house,  this  might  be  a 
quite  sufficient  rendering ;  but  in  a  large  town  mass  the  absence  of 
regularity  needs  to  be  compensated  for  by  conspicuous  picturesque¬ 
ness  or  richness.  In  Mr.  Ridge’s  new  buildings,  Chancery  Lane 
(1184),  good  use  has  been  made  in  a  narrow  fajade  of  a  recess 
under  a  pointed  arch  rising  into  the  gable,  the  style  being  a  free  use 
of  Gothic  uncrossed  with  alien  details.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
fpicuous  example  which  the  Exhibition  contains  of  eclecticism,  as 
contrasted  with  assimilation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior  which 
Mr.  Jackson  presents  (1153)  of  the  internal  quadrangle  of  the  new 
Schools  which  he  is  building  at  Oxford,  in  which  a  late  Tudor 
block,  soberly  and  thoughtfully  balanced  in  itself,  is  tricked  out 
with  applique  portals  of  Italian  Renaissance.  We  foresee  the  plea 
with  which  this  allegation  will  be  traversed — that  the  archi¬ 
tect  is  simply  reproducing  characteristics  of  the  well-known 
Oxford  architecture  at  that  important  period  of  its  history, 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — such  as  the  famous 
portal  at  which  Cockneys  are  told  to  stare  as  comprising  all  the 
“  five  styles.”  But  those  buildings,  interesting  and  picturesque  as 
they  may  be  as  monuments,  are  examples  to  avoid  and  not  to 
imitate.  They  are  what  they  are  precisely  because  they  were 
built  by  men  who  themselves  mistook  eclecticism  for  assimilation. 
The  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  men  was  undoubtedly  unconscious ; 
but  the  repetition  of  it  now  would  be  wilful,  and  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  any  arguments  of  congruity,  considering  that  it  is  physically 
impossible  ever  to  include  both  Mr.  Jackson’s  and  Bodley’s  quad¬ 
rangles  in  the  same  coup  d'ccil.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Jackson’s 
best  justification  for  a  too  unreasoning  imitation  of  a  past  phase 
of  local  architecture  may  be  found  in  the  ill  success  of  that  new 
phase,  never  before  and  never,  we  trust,  again  to  be  seen  in 
Oxford,  which  broods  over  Christchurch  Meadow  in  the  form  of 
Christchurch  New  Building. 

Mr.  Crossland's  Holloway  College,  Egham  (1173),  is  a  ponderous 
pile  of  which  the  central  mass  is  an  overgrown  copy  of  one  of 
those  square  cupolas  which  eighteenth-century  France  produced, 
and  of  which  the  Ecole  Militaire,  Paris,  still  shows  an  example. 
“  Messrs.  Boulton’s  Studios  and  Show-Rooms  at  Lambeth,”  by 
Mr.  R.  S.  Wilkinson  (1157),  in  a  kind  of  conventional  Gothic, 
seems  to  endeavour  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  a  tower.  Mr.  Webster’s 
“Jessop  Hospital  for  Women  at  Sheffield”  (1163)  dashes  Tudor 
not  unpleasantly  with  flamboyant.  In  Messrs.  Dodgshun’s  and 
Unsworth's  “  Shakspeare  Memorial  Theatre,  Library,  and  Picture- 
Gallery  at  Stratford-on-Avon”  (1176)  Diogenes  might  find  the 
Nemesis  of  memorials  and  competitions. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  superficial  character  of  the  Queen 
Anne  fashion  can  be  produced  than  the  faint  mark  which  it  has 
made  upon  our  country-house  architecture — including  in  that 
term  the  whole  class  of  freehold  houses  standing  in  their  own 
grounds.  Local  outbreaks  in  some  London  suburbs  must  be  noted, 
but  that  is  all.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  herself  the  new 
country  houses  of  England  were,  if  they  were  rather  large  and 
stately,  examples  of  regular  Italian  composition ;  now,  if  a  country 
house  is  commanded  for  the  more  luxurious  and  room-requirin'* 
age  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  if  the  architect  employed 
be  a  so-called  votary  of  the  good  departed  Queen,  it 
is  matter  of  certainty  that  the  style  which  he  will  employ  will 
be  the  direct  opposite  of  that  to  which  his  predecessor  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  had  recourse. 
As  the  old  man  would  have  conceived  a  lofty  file,  so  his  will  be 


spreading.  As  the  old  man  would  have  given  a  rectangular  plan 
and  a  horizontal  cornice,  and,  generally  speaking,  a  square  mass, 
so  will  he  elaborate  an  irregular  contour  fringed  with  multitudinous 
gables,  dormers,  and  hyps.  As  the  old  man  would  have  de¬ 
vised  oblong  windows,  so  will  the  Victorian  artist’s  many- 
mullioned  openings  be  long  in  proportion  to  their  height.  As 
the  old  man  would  have  no  more  thought  of  wandering  beyond 
his  own  chosen  material  than  of  publicly  denying  the  Decalogue, 
so  will  the  modern  representative  mingle  in  picturesque  confusion 
stone,  brick,  post-and-pan,  pargetting  and  ornamental  tiling. 
In  one  word,  the  old  man,  irrespectively  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
details,  will  have  been  through  and  through  classical  in  his  feeling, 
and  the  modern  one  as  unmistakably  Gothic ;  yet  the  new  man 
may  in  London  have  worn  the  Queen  Anne  mask,  but,  because  it 
was  a  mask,  he  will  drop  it  in  the  free  air  of  the  country.  Of 
country  houses  such  as  we  have  indicated,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
“  Merrest  Wood  ”  (1086)  is  successful  because  the  good  taste  of 
the  designer  has  made  the  building  neither  too  large  nor  dispro¬ 
portionately  irregular.  On  the  other  band,  the  more  spacious  and 
ambitious  Barnacre,  near  Preston,  building  by  Mr.  Myers  (1192) 
for  Lord  Bective,  with  its  complicated  variety  of  material  and 
outline,  is  either  too  large  as  a  villa  or  not  sufficiently  dignified  as  a 
mansion. 

The  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  are  displayed 
this  year  confirm  the  fact,  which  no  sensible  man  can  doubt,  that, 
amid  all  the  din  of  competing  Unions  and  Associations,  the  belief 
that  art  and  religion  are  destined  to  go  hand  in  hand  is  con¬ 
tinually  making  good  its  hold  upon  the  national  common  sense. 
The  sketch  which  Mr.  Seddon  exhibits  (11667  for  restoring  and 
decorating  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  shows  how  far  this  feeling  has 
spread  in  excelsis.  That  phase  of  church  architecture,  that  late — 
but  not  too  late — type  of  English  Gothic,  in  which  the  fretted 
wall-veil  of  canopies  and  figures  loses  itself  in  the  rich  solidity 
of  groining,  is  of  course,  for  material  reasons,  the  one 
which  can  least  frequently  be  revived.  Mr.  Bodley  may  therefore 
consider  himself  happy  that,  in  his  church  at  “  Hoar  Cross,  Burton- 
on-Trent’’  (1078,  1089,  1097),  fie  has  had  the  opportunity,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Mr.  Garner,  of  worthily  carrying  out  a  structure  so 
felicitously  conceived.  The  appointments  of  the  building  seem  to 
rival  the  general  conception  in  their  thoughtful  richness.  In  strong 
contrast,  Mr.  Street’s  rather  stern  Romanesque  private  chapel  at 
Dunecht,  Aberdeenshire  (1094),  shows  its  author  dealing  with 
forms  which  he  is  not  accustomed  to  employ.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
in  his  Church  at  Ilkley  (1072),  dares  to  work  out  a  horizontal 
composition,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  at  Manchester  (1073),  finds 
available  materials  in  later  phases  of  Gothic.  Mr.  Pearson's  new 
Church  at  Croydon  (1116)  exemplifies  that  stately  adaptation  of 
the  square-ended  minster  of  an  earlier  type  which  he  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own.  Seen  in  drawing,  the  various  spirelets  might 
be  too  thin  and  crowded  ;  but  Mr.  Pearson  has  a  habit  ot  not  doing 
justice  to  himself  in  his  designs.  Mr.  Emerson  oilers  the  other 
development  of  the  minster  type  in  the  aisled  apse  of  his  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Brighton  (1175). 

The  bishop’s  throne  in  Mr.  Burges’s  Cork  Cathedral  (1065)  re¬ 
minds  us  of  how  noble  and  costly  an  offering  to  religious  art  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  able  to  make  at  the  very  crisis  of  its  dis¬ 
establishment.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  restoration  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey  (1081)  is  a  work  of  high  archaeological  interest.  In  these 
days,  when  the  supremacy  of  Gothic  for  constructive  religious  art 
is  an  almost  ceded  point,  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  a  large  and 
costly  project  in  pure  Italian.  Mr.  Moody,  in  his  proposed 
Church  for  the  Brompton  Oratory  (1140),  has,  we  should 
imagine,  not  beeD  unindebted  to  the  model  of  Wren’s  first  scheme 
for  St.  Paul’s,  contained  in  the  neighbouring  South  Kensington 
Museum.  We  should  fear,  as  in  the  one  case  so  in  the  other,  that 
the  result  would  be  that  a  physically  large  building  would  have 
the  artistic  effect  of  being  comparatively  small.  In  the  apse 
wb/ich  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott  proposes  to  add  to  All  Souls’  Church, 
Lafijiiam  Place  (1040),  he  had,  of  course,  no  choice  of  style,  and 
any  one  who  remembers  the  grim  interior  of  Nash’s  “  extinguisher” 
church,  which  so  obtrusively  projects  into  the  thoroughfare,  will 
observe  with  pleasurable  surprise  that  even  on  this  stock  so  far 
superior  an  increment  can  be  grafted. 


THE  THEATRES. 

AN  announcement  in  the  playbill  of  the  Globe  Theatre  tells  us 
that  “  the  favourable  verdict  accorded  to  this  piece  by  the 
Public  and  the  entire  Press  of  Liverpool  has  induced  Mr.  Righton 
to  submit  it  for  the  approval  of  a  London  audience.”  This  piece. 
Stolen  Kisses,  written  by  Mr.  Paul  Meritt,  displays  some  good 
intentions  on  the  part  of  its  author,  but  is  singularly  ill  constructed 
and  in  the  main  ill  written.  Here  and  there  are  found  passages  in 
the  conception  and  execution  of  which  there  is  originality  and 
ingenuity  ;  as  when,  for  instance,  the  delight  of  two  young  people 
who  have  been  long  engaged  at  finding  out  that  neither  cares  for 
the  other  takes  so  demonstrative  a  form  that  a  bystander  thinks 
they  must  be  desperately  in  love.  But  such  passages  as  these 
stand  out  in  remarkably  bold  relief  from  the  absurdity 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  play.  We  have  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  this  the  familiar  figures  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
has  risen  to  the  highest  commercial  prosperity,  while  the  other 
has  sunk  to  a  state  of  destitution.  The  poor  brother,  Tom 
Spirit,  “  an  ex-pantomimist,”  is  visited  in  the  first  act  by  the 
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inch  brother,  who  hns  assumed  the  name  of  Walter  Temple.  Mr. 
Temple  offers  to  employ  Tom  Spirit  as  boatman  at  his  house  on 
•the  Thames,  on  condition  that  not  a  word  shall  bo  said  about  | 
their  relationship.  This  offer  Tom  Spirit  accepts,  with  an  irri¬ 
tating  meekness  that  distinguishes  him  throughout  the  piece,  and 
for  which  some  excuse  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
years  before  he  ran  away  with  the  woman  to  whom  his  brother 
was  engaged.  Other  things,  which  have  a  considerable  bearing 
on  the  plot,  take  place  in  the  first  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
a  lodging-house  in  Olerkenwell.  Viscount  Trangmar,  whose  scout,  or 
valet,  as  the  author  has  it,  Tom  Spirit  used  to  be  at  Oxford, 
comes  to  Olerkenwell  in  order  to  look  after  his  son,  Felix  Free- 
mantle,  who  is  laiown  to  be  in  pursuit  of  what  is  elegantly 
termed  “  a  petticoat  ”  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Trangmar 
treats  his  old  servant  with  a  mixture  of  gross  arrogance  and  equally 
gross  familiarity  which,  strangely  enough,  seems  to  please  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  only  discoveis  by  chance  that 
Tom  Spirit's  daughter  is  the  girl  who  has  caused  Felix  Freemantle 
to  pay  many  visits  under  an  assumed  name  to  Clerkenwell.  The 
father  and  son  are  brought  unexpectedly  face  to  face,  and  Felix 
Freemantle,  who,  by  way  no  doubt  of  at  once  keeping  up  his  dis¬ 
guise  and  showing  that  he  is  accustomed  to  the  very  highest 
circles,  addresses  his  father  as  “  my  lord,”  is  carried  off  by  Viscount 
Trangmar,  after  having  bid  a  very  affectionate  farewell  to  Cherry 
Spirit.  After  he  has  disappeared,  in  a  condition  of  meanness 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Tom  Spirit,  Lord  Trangmar  reveals 
who  he  really  is  to  the  “  ex-pantomimist  ”  and  his  daughter. 
Before  this  catastrophe  Tom  Spirit  hns,  in  a  hurst  of 
maudlin  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  a  ten-pound  note,  undertaken,  to 
use  his  own  original  phrase,  to  play  the  part  of  mouse  to  his 
benefactor’s  lion,  if  Lord  Trangmar  should  ever  find  himself  en¬ 
compassed  with  a  net ;  and  this  promise  bears  fruit  in  the  second 
act. 

This  takes  place  in  Mr.  Temple's  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  Miss  Temple  (“  an  heiress”)  come9  in,  and  at  once 
gives  a  proof  of  her  innocent  openness  and  light-heartedness  of  dis¬ 
position  by  telling  her  father's  boatman  how  she  has  found  her 
father  weeping  over  some  relics  of  the  past,  and  also  how  she  some¬ 
times  fears  that  he  does  not  love  her.  When  one  has  heard  her  I 
do  this,  one  need  not  perhaps  be  surprised  at  her  going  on  to  con¬ 
fide  all  her  troubles — that  is,  her  indifference  to  the  man  she  is 
engaged  to  and  her  love  for  another — to  the  daughter  of  her 
father’s  boatman.  Mr.  Felix  Freemantle  presently  appears,  hear¬ 
ing  a  written  sanction  of  his  engagement  to  Cherry  Spirit  from  his 
father,  and  goes  off  in  triumph  to  take  a  lover’s  walk  with  her. 
While  the  young  couple  are  discussing  their  present  and  future 
happiness,  Lord  Trangmar  enters  in  the  fatuous  hope  that  he 
may  arrive  before  his  letter,  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  in  a  spirit  of  fun  not  to  be  discovered  in  his 
other  actions,  and  calls  upon  Tom  to  fulfil  his  rash  promise  by 
refusing  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  people.  Mr. 
Temple  is  anxious  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Lord  Trangmar’s  son, 
and  this  marriage  is  to  be  the  price  for  his  destroying  the  proof  of 
a  crime  committed  by  Lord  Trangmar.  Tom,  with  the  meekness 
which  we  have  observed  as  characteristic  of  him,  consents  at  once 
to  this  proposal,  and  the  act  therefore  ends,  as  far  as  the  young 
people’s  relations  are  concerned,  very  much  where  it  began.  In  the 
last  act  things  are  set  right  by  the  not  altogether  unknown  device 
of  a  sealed  letter  being  produced  and  given  by  the  poor  brother  to 
the  rich  man  who  has  disowned  him,  and  in  various  ways  per¬ 
secuted  him  throughout  the  piece.  There  is.  however,  a  certain 
novelty  in  the  author’s  use  of  this  old  ficelle ,  which  deserves  to  he 
noticed.  The  letter  was  written  by  Tom  Spirit’s  wife  on  her  deathbed, 
and  contains  the  avowal  that,  though  she  married  him,  she  had  never 
ceased  to  love  his  brother  or  to  repent  herfolly  inleaving  him.  There 
could  not  of  course  be  a  more  appropriate  occasion  than  this  for 
the  sincere  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers  and  the  insurance  of 
everybody’s  happiness.  Miss  Temple  is  married  to  the  man  whom 
she  loves,  a  medical  student  whose  chief  occupation  it  is  to  play 
upon  the  cornet,  and  Cherry  Spirit  receives  a  handsome  dowry 
from  Mr.  Temple,  while  the  document  upon  which  Lord  Trang- 
mar's  safety  hinges  is  destroyed.  The  delicious  elegance  of 
writing  in  which  this  ludicrous  production  is  set  forth  may  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  throughout  the  play  people  “  com¬ 
mence,”  instead  of  beginning,  any  action  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Some  good  acting  is  thrown  away  upon  a  piece  which 
“  the  entire  Press  of  Liverpool  ”  has  praised.  Mr.  Ryder,  as 
Walter  Temple,  shows  how  much  excellence  there  is  in  the  “  old 
school”  of  acting  which  some  people  decry;  and  Mr.  Leathes, 
who  seems  fated  to  play  impossible  parts,  displays  considerable 
ease  and  vigour  as  Felix  Freemantle.  Miss  Lydia  Foote 
and  Miss  Emma  Rita,  as  Miss  Temple  and  Cherry  Spirit,  make  one 
wish  that  they  had  characters  worthy  of  their  talents. 

At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Neville  has  produced  a  “  new  and  revised 
edition”  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  in  which  Miss  Pateman  appears 
as  Lady  Audley,  and  plays  with  a  force  which  is  only  spoilt  by 
certain  conventional  affectations  of  voice  and  gesture.  Mr.  Neville 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  part  more  unsuited  to  himself  than 
that  of  Robert  Audley,  whose  characteristics,  as  described  by  Miss 
Braddon,  are  precisely  opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Neville’s  acting, 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  which  is  a  robust  energy.  Mr. 
Pateman  gives  a  disagreeably  clever  rendering  of  tbe  drunken 
ruffian  Luke  Marks  ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  does  all  that  can 
he  done  in  the  small  part  of  George  Talboys.  Miss  Gerard 
plays  Phcebe  Marks  with  remarkable  truth  and  skill ;  she 
wears  throughout  an  air  of  inscrutability  and  repression,  and 


gives  to  all  her  movements  and  speeches  a  suggestion  of 
the  cat-like  fidelity  that  belongs  to  the  character.  Lady  Audley's 
Secret  is  followed  by  The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona ,  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  happy  adaptation  by  Mr.  Neville  of  M.  Coppde’s  Le 
Luthier  de  Crcnwne.  The  adapter  has  wisely  tu  o'ded  any  attempt 
at  reproducing  the  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  M.  Ooppde’s  verse; 
hut  in  his  English  prose  version  he  has  caught  something  of  the 
poetical  spirit  and  suggestiveness  of  the  French  original.  In  one 
passage,  however,  he  or  his  stage-manager  has  done  much  to 
destroy  the  pleasant  effect  produced  by  making  a  procession 
walk  through  the  streets  of  Cremona  to  the  tune  of  “  The 
Conquering  Hero.”  Mr.  Neville  himself  plays  the  Hunchback 
who,  with  a  truly  unselfish  love,  sacrifices  himself  for  the 
happiness  of  the  woman  he  loves  aDd  of  his  rival,  trusting 
to  find  consolation  in  the  resources  of  his  art.  There  is  some 
true  pathos  in  Mr.  Neville’s  acting  of  the  part,  but  here  also 
the  robustness  both  of  his  style  and  his  appearance  tell  against 
him.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  in  his  being  hunted  through  the 
streets  in  peril  of  his  life  from  the  stones  thrown  at  him  by  a 
crowd  of  boys.  The  other  parts  are  well  filled  by  Miss  Gerard, 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  whose  comic  style  is,  as 
usual,  unforced  and  pleasant.  It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Neville 
paid  as  much  attention  to  the  arrangements  in  the  front  of  his 
house  as  to  those  on  the  stage.  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on 
the  notion  which  has  led  him  to  turn  the  approach  to  the  stalls 
into  an  open  drinking-bar  and  smoking-room. 

London  playgoers  have  of  late  been  fortunate  in  having  before 
them  two  specimens  of  almost  perfect  art  in  the  acting  of  Mme. 
Chaumont  at  the  Gaiety,  and  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  Haymarket. 
Much  of  the  marvellously  natural  appearance  of  Mme.  Chaumont’s 
acting  is  discovered  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  whom  it  has  often 
been  said  not  untruly  that  his  style  is  more  French  than  English. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a  talent  as  the  American  actor's  is 
thrown  away  upon  the  interpretation  of  merely  farcical  characters; 
hut  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  has  done  well  in  showing 
that  an  actor  of  genius  can  raise  a  trivial  part  into  importance  hv 
the  infinite  touches  of  delicate  humour  and  perception  infused  into 
what  is  generally  made  a  vehicle  for  clowning.  The  method  of 
Miss  Ellen  Terry  might  he  compared,  for  the  art  with  which  she 
conceals  her  art,  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  and  Mme.  Ohaumont’s.  This 
actress  has  recently  appeared  as  Lady  Teazle  in  a  .benefit  perform¬ 
ance  given  at  the  Gaiety.  Her  conception  of  the  part  was  the 
one  which  Sheridan  himself  is  known  to  have  approved — that  is, 
she  was  rather  the  country  girl  playing  at  being  a  fine  lady  than  a 
woman  of  the  world  with  occasional  touches  of  simplicity.  That 
there  should  he  imperfections  in  a  performance  necessarily  studied 
with  some  hurry  was  only  natural ;  but  its  general  effect  was  to 
confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  fully  capable 
of  playing  far  greater  parts  than  those  in  which  she  is  usually 
seen. 


REVIEWS. 


ABBOTT’S  BACON  AND  ESSEX.* 

“  F>  AGON’S  desertion  of  Essex  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden 

-L)  or  unusual  impulse ;  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  of 
those  qualities  that  contributed  to  his  scientific  greatness.”  This 
is  not  an  aphorism,  but  a  passage  from  an  argument  symmetrical 
enough  for  M.  Taine  himself  to  have  propounded  it.  But  in 
Dr.  Abbott’s  Introduction  to  bis  recent  edition  of  Bacon’s  Essays, 
from  which  the  passage  is  quoted,  it  was  necessarily  impossible 
for  him  to  enter  into  details ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  natural  or  desirable  than  that  he  should  undertake,  in  a 
monograph  devoted  to  this  particular  episode  in  Bacon’s  life,  to 
explain  at  length  his  reasons  for  holding  so  decided  a  view  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  re-examine  the  entire  evidence  concerning 
a  series  of  transactions  which  has  been  so  diversely  judged.  The 
general  question  as  to  Bacon’s  character  is  too  complicated  for 
incidental  discussion  on  the  present  occasion.  The  psychological 
it  priori  method  is  one  from  wThich  we  modestly  shrink ;  nor,  in  feet, 
are  Dr.  Abbott’s  tone  and  temper  as  a  writer  quite  equal  to  the 
serenity  of  his  German  predecessor,  who  (if  we  rightly  recall  his 
observation)  declares  it  to  he  of  little  importance  whether  Bacon 
was  false  to  Essex  and  servile  to  Buckingham,  since  his  nature  was 
so  facile  that,  when  tempted  by  opportunity,  it  inevitably  proved 
frail.  Dr.  Abbott’s  judgment  concerning  Bacon’s  character  hardly 
admits  of  being  stated  in  so  few  words.  But  as  the  present 
volume  is  partly  written  in  illustration  of  it,  and  as  moreover  Dr. 
Abbott  considers  that  the  warning  which  it  conveys  is  a  very 
necessary  one  for  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
hut  cite  it  in  his  own  words  from  a  note  in  the  book  before  us  : — 

Just  as  Machiavelli  taught  that  whatever  furthered  the  interests  of  the 
State  was  lawful  and  right,  so  Bacon,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted  in 
the  belief  that  whatever  furthers  the  interests  of  mankind  is  lawful  and 
right. 

Science,  more  than  an3'thing  else,  seemed  to  him  likely  to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind,  and  therefore  everything  that  advanced  science  seemed 
to  Bacon  lawful  and  right.  Policy,  on  a  large  scale,  seemed  also  likely  (in 
a  less  degree)  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  therefore,  to  produce  'great 


*  Bactm  and  Essex  :  a  Sketch  of  Bacon's  Earlier  Life.  By  Edwin 
Abbott,  D.D.,  Editor  of  Bacon’s  “  Essays.”  London  :  Seeley,  Jackson,  & 
Haliiday.  1877. 
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olitical  results,  it  seemed  to  liim  lawful  and  right  to  use  means  that  would 
ave  been  unlawful  and  wrong. 

With  these  views  Bacon  combines  an  almost  unbounded  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  results  that  he  himself  could  obtain  by  the  immediate 
advancement  of  science,  and  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  political  and 
administrative  ability.  He  therefore  feels  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  that  he  should  have  office  and  power,  and  that  he  is  benefiting  his 
fellow-creatures  when  he  is  condescending  to  seek  office. 

This  is,  at  least,  his  theory.  But  in  practice  he  comes  to  love  and  admire 
power,  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  use  it  for  its  own  sake,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  or  augmenting  it — not  for  the  sake  of  advancing  science,^ 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  achieving  great  political  results  for  the  good  ot 
mankind,  or  even  of  the  nation. 

But,  while  following  this  line  in  practice,  he  still  retains  that  good  opinion 
of  himself  which  he  borrows  from  the  theory  which  he  does  not  follow.  He 
flatters,  and  dissembles,  and  simulates,  and  offers  bribes,  and  takes  bribes, 
and  recommends  the  application  of  the  torture,  and  reverses  his  own  just 
judgment  under  coercion,  and  confesses  that  he  has  taken  bribes,  and  vet 
never  loses  his  self-respect.  To  himself  he  always  seems — “  natus  ad  utili- 
tatem  humanam.” 

The  particular  application  of  this  general  view  to  the  course  of 
Bacon’s  relations  with  Essex  is  not  difficult  to  make.  .  “  The 
philosopher,”  as  Dr.  Abbott,  once  at  least,  calls  him,  with  not 
very  elegant  sarcasm,  sought  to  use  the  favourite  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  his  advancement  in  a  career  at  first  itself  intended  to  be 
merely  an  aid  to  higher  things.  He  took  no  step  for  Essex  “  by 
which  he  might  not  hope  to  benefit  himself”;  and  served  his  own 
interests  by  betraying  him.  His  conduct  was  thus  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent,  and,  to  the  criticism  which  possesses  the  key  to  its  con¬ 
sistency,  is  perfectly  transparent.  He  transferred  his  friendship 
from  Essex  to  Cecil  as  readily  as  he  transferred  his  services  from 
Elizabeth  to  James,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Minister  having  faltered  till  seven  days  after  the  Minister’s  death. 

On  some  of  the  particular  points  in  the  transactions  between 
Bacon  and  Essex,  on  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  dwelt  with  undis- 
putable  effect,  we  shall  touch  incidentally  ;  meanwhile,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  another  view  of  them  in  their  connexion  with 
Bacon's  life  is  possible,  and  appears  to  us  equally  consistent  with 
itself.  When  Bacon  in  1580  wrote  to  Burghley  that  he  could  not 
“  account  his  Lordship's  service  distinct  from  that  which  he  owed 
to  God  and  his  Prince,”  there  was  indeed  something  of  shy 
haughtiness  as  well  as  of  patriotic  loyalty  in  the  phrase ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  then,  as  five  years  later,  he  was 
desirous,  not  for  his  own  interests  only,  to  serve  the  Queen  as  “  an 
excellent  sovereign,  that  deserveth  the  dedication  of  all  men's 
abilities.”  It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  have  first  applied 
for  patronage  to  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  should  have  after¬ 
wards  felt  little  bound  to  one  to  whom  he  owed  nothing  beyond 
the  grant  of  a  probably  distant  reversion — if  indeed  (as  Dr. 
Abbott  suggests)  the  influence  of  Essex  had  not  here  already  been 
at  work  in  his  favour.  It  was  equally  natural  that  on  the 
rise  of  Essex  to  power  he  should  attach  himself  to  the 
youthful  favourite.  He  asserts  in  the  Apology  that  he  “  held 
at  that  time  my  Lord  ”  (Essex)  “  to  be  the  fittest  instrument  to 
do  good  to  the  State ;  and  therefore  applied  himself  to 
him  in  a  manner  which  he  thinks  happeneth  rarely  amongst 
men.”  This  assertion  it  is  of  course  easy  to  treat  as  sheer  rhetoric, 
but  we  can  see  no  particular  “fairness”  in  “supplementing  it  by 
the  writer’s  other  definitions  and  illustrations  of  friendship.” 
Writing  to  Essex  in  1596,  Bacon,  as  Dr.  Abbott  reminds  us,  bade 
the  Earl  consider  whether  he  (Bacon)  had  not  reason  to  think  that 
his  fortune  was  “  comprehended  ”  within  that  of  his  friend.  The 
phrase  occurs  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Essex  at  a  critical  point  in 
his  career,  when  it  was  of  importance  that  he  should  “  look  about 
him,  even  jealously  a  little”  before  he  adopted  or  rejected  his 
friend’s  “  poor  advice.”  It  is  true  that  in  the  essay  “  Of  Followers 
and  Friends,”  published  a  year  after  this  letter,  Bacon  observes  that 
such  friendship  as  there  is  in  the  world  is  “  between  superior  and 
inferior,  whose  fortunes  may  comprehend  the  one  the  other.” 
But  it  is  likewise  true  that  in  a  later  essay  Bacon  declares  it  to  be 
“  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to  have 
counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some 
ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it.”  There  is  therefore  at  least 
one  “  other  definition  and  illustration  of  friendship  ”  to  be  set 
against  the  cvnical  phrase  at  the  close  of  the  essay  of  1 597.  But, 
in  truth,  felicitously  as  it  is  employed  by  Dr.  Abbott,  there  is 
something  hardly  “fair”  in  this  culling  of  passages  from  the 
Essays  as  illustrations  of  the  writer’s  actual  conduct.  If,  for 
instance,  Bacon,  as  he  undoubtedly  does  in  his  essay  “  Of  Marriage 
and  Single  Life,”  speaks  of  “  wife  and  children  as  impediments  to 
great  undertakings,”  yet  in  the  same  essay  he  has  something  to 
say  on  the  other  side : — “  It  were  great  Reason,  that  those  that 
have  Children  should  have  greatest  care  of  future  times ;  unto 
which,  they  know,  they  must  transmit  their  dearest  pledges.” 

But  this  by  the  way.  In  attaching  himself  to  Essex,  Bacon, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  judged  the  policy  represented  by 
Essex — the  war  policy— and  not  that  of  peace,  represented  by  the 
Cecils,  to  be  the  best  for  the  State.  This  does  not,  however, 
imply  any  inconsistency  in  Bacon  in  advising  Essex  against 
taking  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Islands.  He  thought 
it  against  the  Earl’s  interest  to  absent  himself  and  to  appear  to 
the  Queen  to  be  intent  upon  military  greatness ;  he  also  very 
likely,  as  Mr.  Spedding  supposes,  thought  that  Essex  was  not  the 
man  for  such  enterprises.  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Abbott  that 
Bacon’s  account  in  the  Apology  of  his  advice  to  Essex  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  is  inaccurate  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that  he  personally  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  expedition ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  plead  the 
obvious  reasons  why,  in  a  paper  probably  published  on  the  eve 
of  peace  with  Spain,  Bacon  should  have  represented  the  policy  of 


“  actions  of  charge  and  provocation  ”  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  he  had  placed  it  before  the  Parliament  of  1597.  But  our 
contention  is  that  in  1 597  Bacon’s  advice  to  Essex  was  not  less 
reconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  conscientiously 
viewed  by  Bacon,  than  it  was  with  the  interests  of  the  Earl, 
which  he  might  still  advance  both  from  motives  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  and  as  those  of  “  the  fittest  instrument  to  do  good  to  the 
State,”  though  not  necessarily  when  at  the  head  of  a  naval  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  question  of  the  Irish  command  is  a  more  difficult 
one,  and  it  is  here  that  Dr.  Abbott  makes  some  of  his  most  telling 
points. 

Everything  is  said  to  repeat  itself  in  history ;  and  if  a  recent 
historian  of  Greece  considers  that,  “  in  the  judgment  of  English¬ 
men,”  the  Athenians,  had  they  really  sent  Oleon  to  Pylus  in  order 
to  ensure  his  ruin,  would  have  been  mere  traitors,  it  is  perhaps  for¬ 
tunate  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  an  Athenian  judgment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  two  great  English  factions  in  1 598  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  Irish  campaign.  “It  would  be  scarcely  credible,” 
writes  Dr.  Abbott,  “  if  it  were  not  supported  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  critical  position  of  Ireland,  the 
object  of  either  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  English  Court 
seems  to  have  been  to  appoint  an  enemy  to  the  chief  command 
there,  in  order  to  discredit  the  opposite  party  by  the  inevitable 
failure  of  the  officer.”  Essex  sought  to  have  Ralegh,  “  his  bitterest 
enemy,”  or  Oarew,  “  Cecil's  closest  friend,”  or  both  jointly,  named  1 
the  opposite  faction  Sir  William  Knollys,  Essex’s  uncle.  It  was 
the  Queen’s  favouring  the  latter  proposal  which  led  to  the  indecent 
and  fatal  quarrel  between  her  and  her  favourite.  When  he 
was  apparently  restored  to  her  good  graces,  Bacon  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation,  very  sensibly  advising  him  (for  such  i& 
the  gist  of  the  letter)  to  study  the  Queen’s  character  more  closely 
in  future.  Dr.  Abbott,  who  considers  the  letter  unequal  to  the 
occasion,  here  suggests  in  its  stead  the  counsel  which  might  have 
been  given  by  a  friend  who  knew  how  Essex’s  “  emotional  and  im¬ 
pulsive  character  responded  to  appeals  to  his  higher  nature.”  Bacon’s 
letter,  though  less  eloquent  than  Dr.  Abbott’s  draft,  appears  to 
us  to  contain  the  necessary  hint  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  a 
relation  which  had  been  interrupted  after  so  startling  a  fashion: — 
“  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I  believe  neither 
your  Lordship  looked  to  have  found  her  Majesty  in  all  points  as 
you  have  done,  neither  her  Majesty  per  case  looked  to  find  your 
Lordship  as  she  hath  done.”  In  his  Apology  Bacon  afterwards- 
stated  that  during  the  whole  of  this  period — “  for  some  year  and 
a  half  ”  before  Essex’s  departure  to  Ireland — he  was  “  not  called 
nor  advised  with  ”  by  the  Earl,  except  once,  on  the  special  matter 
of  the  Irish  command.  Dr.  Abbott  attempts,  with  some  success, 
to  show  that  it  was  “  Bacon  who  withdrew  himself  from  Essex, 
not  Essex  who  shunned  Bacon  ” ;  but  the  evidence  is  hardly 
of  a  nature  to  warrant  any  very  positive  conclusion,  as  indeed  Dr. 
Abbott  himself  seems  to  allow. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse;  the  reconquest  of  the  country  had  to  be  most  seri¬ 
ously  thought  of,  and  the  question  was  whether  Essex,  as- 
reputed  the  best  general  of  the  time,  should  be  appointed, 
and  whether  he  should  accept  the  appointment.  The  advice  of 
Bacon,  expressly  asked  by  the  Earl,  had  been  that,  if  the  Queen 
intended  a  full  reconquest  of  Ireland,  Essex  should  pretend  to 
accept  the  charge ;  the  report  of  this  would,  he  had  thought, 
“  help  to  settle  Tyrone  in  his  seeking  accord  ” — i.e.  make  the  Irish 
ready  to  come  to  terms,  besides  winning  Essex  “  a  great  deal  of 
honour  gratis .”  It  was  a  far  more  difficult  task  which  Essex 
would  now  have  to  accomplish  if  he  went,  and  that  he  should  go 
Bacon  had  never  wished.  In  his  Apology  he  states  how  he  repre¬ 
sented  to  Essex  “  the  difficulties  of  the  action,”  and  the  hazard 
which  he  would  run  by  his  absence.  No  such  letter  is  extant ; 
but  a  letter  (supposed  by  Mr.  Spedding  to  have  been  written  in 
March  1599)  remains,  in  which  Bacon,  addressing  Essex 
as  “  designed”  to  the  Irish  service,  gives  him  such  en¬ 
couragement  and  counsel  as  the  situation  admitted.  This- 
letter  is  very  differently  judged  by  Mr.  Spedding  and  by  Dr. 
Abbott.  The  former  regards  it  as  written  by  Bacon  after  “  his 
advice  had  been  heard  and  rejected  ” ;  written,  not  without  mis¬ 
givings,  but  with  the  design  of  seizing  the  one  chance  left  for 
Essex  after  accepting  the  command,  that  of  his  being  “  in¬ 
spired  with  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  position.” 
Dr.  Abbott,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  this  letter  was 
written  before  the  Earl  had  finally  accepted  the  command ;  but  the 
internal  evidence  on  which  he  relies  for  this  assumption  fails  to 
satisfy  us.  With  greater  effect  he  shows  that  the  very  comparison 
of  the  Irish  to  the  ancient  Germans  and  Britons,  which  in  the 
Apology  Bacon  declares  to  have  been  employed  by  him  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  dissuading  Essex  from  the  enterprise,  is  in  this  letter  used  as 
an  argument  of  encouragement ;  and  more,  that  the  very  phrase¬ 
ology  in  which  the  Germans  and  Britons  are  described  is  in  both, 
instances  the  same.  We  must  agree  that  we  have  here  a  signal 
instance  of  Bacon's  inaccuracy,  on  which  Dr.  Abbott  elsewhere 
has  some  striking  remarks ;  but,  granting  that  in  the  Apology 
Bacon’s  memory  played  him  false,  and  that  he  there  instanced  as 
an  argument  of  dissuasion  what  had  really  been  employed  by  him  as 
one  of  encouragement,  we  cannot  allow  this  detail  to  go  for  more  than  it 
isworth.  Dr.  Abbott  himselfdeclines  to  press  it  too  far.  “Weare  not,” 
he  says,  “  driven  to  believe  that  Bacon  wished  to  decoy  his 
former  benefactor  into  ruin.”  The  disclaimer  is  unnecessary. 
With  the  exception  of  a  single  dubious  hint  (in  a  letter  of  Lord 
Henry  Howard's),  there  is  not  the  faintest  indication  of  any  dis¬ 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  Bacon  towards  Essex.  “  On  the  contrary. 
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he  had  desired  to  divert  him  from  it.”  But  while  thus  candidly 
acquitting  Bacon  of  so  monstrous  a  suspicion,  Dr.  Abbott  cannot 
refrain  from  bringing  his  conduct  into  consistency  with  itself. 
Essex  was  on  the  road  to  ruin.  The  only  course  that  remained  to 
Bacon  was  therefore  “  gradually  to  withdraw  himself  from  him, 
and  to  attach  himself  to  Cecil  ”  ;  and  as  for  Essex,  to  “  say  a  few 
smooth  words  that  meant  nothing,  to  cheer  him  on  the  road  to 
destruction.”  Of  the  withdrawal  we  can  see  no  signs,  and  in  the 
courteous  assurances  to  Cecil  dating  from  this  period  nothing  ne¬ 
cessarily  indicative  of  a  change ;  while,  as  to  the  letter  to  Essex, 
it  seems  to  us  full  of  grave  and  seasonable  advice,  as  well  as  of 
rational  encouragement. 

In  these  earlier  stages,  then,  of  the  relations  between  Bacon 
and  Essex,  we  confess  ourselves  incapable  of  discovering  any¬ 
thing  out  of  harmony  with  Bacon’s  asseveration  that,  in  attaching 
himself  to  Essex,  he  had  had  the  good  of  the  State  in  view. 
The  miserable  result  of  the  Irish  expedition,  from  which  Bacon 
had  in  vain  sought  to  bring  about  the  recall  of  Essex  even 
during  its  progress,  necessarily  led  to  a  change,  though  not  to  a 
final  one,  in  the  relations  between  him  and  his  former  patron ; 
and,  though  it  is  only  here  that  the  popularly-vexed  question 
begins,  all  dispassionate  critics  will  be  found  ready  to  concede  that 
it  is  one  of  degree  only.  As  such  it  certainly  loses  nothing  by  Dr. 
Abbott’s  treatment. 

Like  Alcibiades  on  his  way  to  Sicily,  Essex  set  forth  on  the 
Irish  expedition  amidst  popular  acclamations,  but  “  with  strange 
and  serious  misgivings,”  as  Mr.  Spedding  reminds  us,  “  on  the  part 
of  other  people  besides  Bacon,  among  those  who  had  better  means 
of  judging.”  Like  Alcibiades,  he  frittered  away  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  marching  up  and  down  Munster,  capturing  petty  strong¬ 
holds,  just  as  the  Athenian  commander  wasted  precious  days  upon 
Naxos  and  Oatana.  And  like  Alcibiades,  as  Dr.  Abbott  suggests, 
he  was,  in  the  words  of  Bacon  to  the  Queen,  one  to  discontent 
whom,  while  putting  arms  and  power  into  his  hands,  might  be  “  a 
kind  of  temptation  to  make  him  prove  cumbersome  and  unruly.” 
The  account  given  in  the  present  monograph  of  Essex’s  conduct  in 
Ireland  appears  to  us  in  the  main  just.  It  is  not  denied  that  Essex 
was  guilty  of  treasonable  words  to  Sir  Christopher  Blount ;  but  it  is 
here  shown  that  they  were  spoken,  not  after  the  fatal  conference  with 
Tyrone,  but  before  Essex’s  journey  into  the  North ;  and  it  is  argued 
that  the  Government  edition  of  the  evidence,  by  omitting  the  date 
given  by  Blount,  fatally  altered  the  significance  of  his  confession, 
and  that  Bacon  in  his  Declaration  confirmed  this  misrepresentation. 
We  incline  to  Dr.  Abbott’s  rather  than  to  Mr.  Spedding’s  view  of  the 
significance  of  the  omission ;  but  we  must  hold  with  the  latter,  in 
his  reply  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  Jardine,  that  the  fact  of  the 
marks  of  omission  being  in  Bacon’s  handwriting  does  not  prove 
that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  them,  “  because 
the  question  what  should  be  published  and  what  with¬ 
held  was  for  the  Council  to  settle,  not  for  him  ”  ;  while 
the  Declaration  was  necessarily  based  upon  the  evidence  actually 
received.  As  to  “  Tyrone’s  Propositions,”  they  may  be  rejected 
as  apocryphal ;  but,  awful  as  they  may  seem  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  it  is  not  upon  them  that  the  historical  charge  against 
Essex  “  of  deliberate  and  long-plotted  treason  ”  seems  to  us  to 
turn.  For,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Spedding  that,  if 
Essex’s  words  to  Blount  were  spoken  before  the  Earl's  journey  into 
the  North,  this  would  make  the  treason  they  contained  more  in¬ 
excusable  ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  would  show  it  to  have  been  more 
deliberate,  and  to  have  been  plotted  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
Lastly,  as  to  Bacon’s  actual  share  in  the  proceedings  at  York  House, 
Dr.  Abbott  has  entirely  invalidated  Mr.  Spedding's  statement  that 
he  “  does  not  find  that  any  fault  was  found  with  him  at  this  time 
by  the  Earl’s  partisans,”  by  means  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter 
in  which  Sir  Gilly  Meyrick  reports  of  the  proceedings  that  “  Mr. 
Bacon  was  very  idle,  and,  I  hope,  will  have  the  reward  of  that 
sooner  [?  honour]  in  the  end.”  Sir  Gilly’s  “  testimony  ”  appears 
to  us  very  fairly  to  characterize  Bacon's  courtly  bluster,  without 
attaching  any  great  importance  to  what  Dr.  Abbott  condemns  as 
“  utterly  inexcusable.” 

On  the  latter  part  of  this  monograph  we  have  left  ourselves  no 
space  to  dwell.  Dr.  Abbott  labours  to  show  that,  “  but  for  Bacon, 
Essex  would  not  have  brought  upon  himself  that  suspicion  of 
hypocrisy  which  Bacon  himself  used  against  his  former  benefactor 
with  such  deadly  effect  when  he  was  upon  his  trial.”  That  is  to 
say,  the  fears  of  a  Spanish  succession  which  Essex  avowed,  and  the 
charge  of  its  being  favoured  by  Cecil,  which  he  even  sought  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  by  evidence,  may  have  been  an  honest  delusion,  may  have 
had  “  some  kind  of  basis,”  and  are  in  some  degree  explained  by  the 
fact  which  “  is  matter  of  history,  that  Cecil,  at  this  very  time, 
was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Spanish  Court.”  "With  the 
evidence  as  to  this  latter  fact  we  are  unacquainted ;  the  rest  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation,  of  which  we  are  as  ready  to  give  the 
benefit  to  Bacon  as  to  Essex. 

What  “  the  men  of  his  day  ”  thought  of  Bacon’s  conduct 
troubles  us  little  in  comparison  with  a  judgment  based  not  only 
on  “  a  careful,  consistent,  and  impartial  analysis  ”  of  Bacon’s  cha¬ 
racter,  but  which  shall  also  take  into  account  the  conditions  which 
the  service  of  the  Queen  (only  another  word  for  the  service  of  the 
State)  imposed  upon  those  engaged  in  it.  Dr.  Abbott  may  be 
right  in  concluding  his  very  forcibly  written  first  chapter  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  true  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  tragic  history 
narrated  by  him  is  to  be  found  in  Montesquieu’s  words  on 
despotism  : — “  Que  la  vertu  n’est  point  le  principe  du  gouverne- 
ment  monarckique.”  He  may  justly  imply  towards  the  end  of  his 
book  that  the  responsibility  of  the  ruin  of  Essex  falls  less  even 


upon  the  Queen  personally  than  upon  the  Tudor  monarchy  in 
general.  But  his  able  and  powerful  argument  has  failed  to 
convince  us  that  there  was  anything  exceptional  or  paradoxical  in 
Bacon’s  conduct  as  a  public  servant  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
that  his  desertion  of  Essex  was  unjustifiable  in  itself;  or  that 
(though  on  this  part  of  the  argument  we  have  been  obliged  to 
abstain  from  dwelling)  “  Bacon’s  own  advice  and  promptings  led 
Essex  to  the  very  conduct  which  afterwards  issued  in  his  ruin.” 
The  interest  of  an  inquiry  such  as  that  conducted  by  Dr.  Abbott 
speaks  for  itself ;  and  the  ability  which  he  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  will  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope  that  by  diligent  sift¬ 
ing  of  facts  and  interpretations  we  may  at  last  come  nearer  to 
the  truth. 


REMAINS  OF  CHARLES  F.  TYRWHITT  DRAKE.* 

r  riHE  publication  of  literary  work  done  by  one  who  died  before 
J-  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty  is,  in  this  instance,  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  more  by  the  promise  than  by  the  performance.  Had  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  Drake  lived,  he  would  probably  have  recast  and 
amplified  several  of  his  papers,  and  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  print  a  diary  or  journal  in  which  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that,  on  such  a  date  the  author  started  for  Vienna 
at  9.35,  or  that  he  dined  at  Meyfus’s  Restaurant,  and  heard 
Strauss’s  band  in  the  Volksgarten.  Other  papers,  however,  are 
of  decided  merit,  and  the  memoir,  made  up  of  contributions 
from  Captain  and  Mrs.  Burton  and  several  friends,  records  a 
creditable  career,  and  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  a  genuine  young 
Englishman ;  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  action  of  a  public 
school  and  a  University  career  on  a  healthy  nature.  We  learn  that 
Mr.  Drake  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  at  Wellington  College; 
that,  as  a  boy,  while  not  neglecting  classics  and  mathematics,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  topography  and  ornithology ;  and  that, being 
warned  to  avoid  the  cold  of  an  English  winter,  he  spent  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  his  life  in  Morocco  and  Syria.  After  suffering 
from  asthma  and  other  disorders,  he  died  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  best  and  kindest  treatment,  in  June 
1874.  All  accounts  agree  in  showing  that  he  was  excellently 
suited  for  the  task  of  exploration.  He  had  been  a  good  cricketer, 
and  he  became  a  capital  sportsman.  He  acquired  a  command  of 
colloquial  Arabic  which  must  have  made  him  an  invaluable  travel¬ 
ling  companion ;  and  his  temper  was  never  disturbed,  and  hardly 
rutiled,  by  the  hundred  inconveniences  which  must  be  encountered  by 
travellers  who  may  have  to  shoot  their  own  dinner  and  to  pitch 
their  own  tents.  Mr.  Drake  was  evidently  a  man  of  many  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  could  sketch,  survey,  and  collect  specimens ;  his 
diction  is  unaffected,  manly,  and  straightforward;  his  style  of 
criticism  generally  sound ;  and  his  remarks  on  men  and  manners, 
if  occasionally  severe,  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  best  authorities  who  have  spent  half  their  lives  in 
governing  Orientals.  Several  of  the  papers  will  repay  perusal, 
and  some  can  be  studied ;  but  the  manly  simplicity  of  their  author 
is  more  attractive  and  instructive  than  any  notes  about  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Jerusalem  or  the  beasts  and  birds  of  Northern  Africa. 
The  publication  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  parts.  There 
is  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Besant,  who,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  has 
discharged  his  task  efficiently.  There  are  three  or  four  articles  on 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine,  and  there  are  two  on  Morocco.  The 
journal,  as  we  have  intimated,  which  begins  with  Egypt  and  ends 
with  Ostend  and  the  Channel,  was  hardly  worth  publication, 
though  doubtless  prized  by  relatives  and  friends. 

The  notice  of  Jerusalem  contains  statistics  about  sects  and 
population  which  are  rather  too  detailed  and  local  to  interest  the 
general  reader ;  but  some  facts  may  be  extracted.  The  Greeks 
are  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  have  convents,  schools,  and  a 
hospital.  To  the  Armenians,  who  are  superior  to  the  Greeks  in 
education  and  almost  equal  in  wealth,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
a  hospice  which  can  accommodate  2,000  pilgrims,  a  printing  press, 
and  a  seminary  for  the  clergy.  The  J  ews  are  divided  into  the 
Ashkenazim,  for  whose  derivation  we  must  go  back  to  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  the  Sephardim,  whose  ancestors  were  expelled 
from  Spain,  and  who  still  speak  Spanish  in  some  places ;  and  the 
Karaite,  who  are  puritans,  and  who  reject  all  oral  tradition  and 
stick  to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  Ashkenazim, 
again,  are  divided  into  several  sects  and  communities.  The 
divisions  of  Mahommedans  are  given  with  a  care  which  would 
disarm  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave ;  and  the  statistics 
as  to  the  various  Protestant  churches  prove  that  a  good  deal  is 
being  done  to  educate  orphans,  to  distribute  the  Bible,  to  teach 
girls  how  to  sew,  and  to  provide  converts  with  a  livelihood.  The 
trade  of  Jerusalem  appeared  to  Mr.  Drake  to  be  not  inconsiderable, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  epithet  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense. 
To  persons  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  big  figures  denoting  com¬ 
mercial  activity  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  imports  of 
little  more  than  70,000 1.  from  England  and  other  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  Russia,  do  not  startle  us  by  their  proportions.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  above,  rice  comes  from  Egypt ;  wine,  spirits, 
and  preserved  fish  from  Cyprus  and  the  Greek  islands ;  while 
pilgrims,  both  Christian  and  Moslem,  deal  in  carpets  and  shawls. 
Jews  are  increasing  at  Jerusalem  at  the  rate  of  1,200  to  1,500  a 
year ;  and  the  author,  like  other  writers  before  him,  has  noticed 
the  bitterness  that  exasperates  different  sects  of  Christians,  and 
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the  variety  of  costumes  that  give  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  streets 
of  the  city,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Easter  pilgrimage,  when 
the  Russian  with  his  fur  cap  and  long  boots  jostles  against  a  negro 
from  the  Soudan,  or  a  faquir  who  has  come  across  Central  Asia 
from  the  Punjab.  The  notes  for  a  history  of  Jerusalem  are,  we 
must  confess,  a  little  tedious.  A  great  many  names  and  facts  are 
crammed  into  thirty  pages,  embracing  the  long  period  between  the 
Roman  siege  of  Titus  and  the  Crimean  war.  It  would  require 
something  of  Gibbon’s  powerful  condensation  and  vigorous  touch 
to  turn  these  materials  into  a  history,  which,  for  one  or  two 
centuries,  would  be  the  history  not  of  a  single  city,  but  of 
•Christendom  itself. 

With  more  satisfaction  we  turn  to  a  report  on  the  desert  of  the 
Tih,  or  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  In  spite  of  the  dreari¬ 
ness,  the  desolation,  the  want  of  good  water,  and  the  various  features 
•which  stamp  this  tract  of  country  with  horror,  Mr.  Drake  shows 
pointedly  that  it  may  very  well,  at  one  time,  have  supported  a  far 
larger  population.  There  are  ruined  cities  and  the  remains  of 
gardens  and  vineyards ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  descent  from 
arable  and  garden  land  into  pasturage  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
increase  the  area  of  the  desert.  With  the  cessation  of  tillage  comes 
.a  less  rainfall ;  until  at  last  the  earth  refuses  to  produce  even  the 
scanty  scrub  which  may  shelter  a  few  partridges  or  give  fodder  to 
the  cattle  of  the  Bedouin.  The  absence  of  animal  life  produces  a 
feeling  of  dismay,  and  Mr.  Drake  tramped  “  day  after  day,  gun 
in  hand,”  without  being  rewarded  by  anything  beyond  a  beetle  or 
a  lizard,  or  a  flight  of  locusts.  One  wonders,  indeed,  what  these 
latter  pests  could  expect  to  find  in  such  a  region.  Yet,  if  it  be 
>certain  that  Persia  at  various  intervals  built  splendid  monuments 
and  equipped  huge  armies  for  foreign  conquest,  it  may  surely  have 
been  quite  possible  for  the  Israelites  to  feed  themselves  for 
little  more  than  one  generation  in  the  Badiat-Al-Tih,  especially 
when  we  learn  that,  except  in  two  or  three  sandy  tracts  which 
could  be  crossed  in  a  few  hours,  sand  does  not  form  the  desert. 
The  dust  and  grit  which  take  the  place  of  sand  are  the  effect  of 
frost  and  weather  acting  on  the  hill  ranges.  The  detritus  wants 
nothing  but  a  good  supply  of  water  to  make  it  fertile.  Even  as 
it  is,  wild  boars  are  abundant  in  the  country  near  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  it  is  indisputable  that  these  animals  must  have  cover  and 
water.  Other  game  exists  in  some  parts,  in  the  shape  of  gazelles, 
leopards,  bustards,  and  wild  pigeon.  The  kata  or  sand-grouse  are 
very  numerous,  and  Mr.  Drake  met  with  the  wabr ,  which  it  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  answers  to  the  cony  of  the  Scriptures.  Of 
quails,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  specimen  was  seen.  It  is, 
however,  quite  certain  that  they  visit  the  Delta  of  Egypt  at  parti¬ 
cular  seasons  in  large  flights,  and  we  should  imagine  that  they 
might  at  times  he  found  resting  on  the  way,  in  the  Tih  for  a  few 
days  or  hours.  Mr.  Drake  mentions  a  fact  which  may  be  new  to 
many  sportsmen.  Tortoises  have  a  strong  odour,  and  he  saw 
pointers  standing  to  them  as  they  do  to  game.  In  enumerating 
the  breeds  of  the  Arabs,  Mr.  Drake  has  fallen  into  a  slight  error, 
■or  rather  he  has  contrived  to  let  us  know  that  his  command  of  the 
Arabic  language  was  conversational  and  fluent  rather  than  accu¬ 
rate  and  scholarly.  He  says  in  his  enumeration  of  the  breeds  of 
horses,  that  the  seventh,  as  reckoned  by  the  Iledawi,  is  called 
kumeit,  and  that  these  “  horses  are  usually  bay.”  Kumayt  is  simply 
the  Arabic  word  for  chestnut  or  bay.  In  like  manner  we  are  told 
that  an  ibex  in  his  third  year  is  called  Thelathi,  and  in  his  fifth 
khammasi;  the  simple  explanation  being  that  Mamas  or  Mams 
is  Arabic  for  the  numeral  five,  and  thalath  or  tlialathat  for  three. 
But  probably  the  author,  had  he  lived  to  revise  his  own  work, 
would  have  made  this  plain.  As  it  stands,  it  is  equivalent  to 
■saying  that  the  colour  of  a  bay  horse  is  bay,  and  that  a  five-year- 
old  is  one  who  is  in  his  sixth  year. 

The  two  chapters  on  Morocco,  its  inhabitants,  and  natural 
history,  may  induce  Englishmen  to  visit  a  country  of  which 
little  is  known  comparatively,  and  which  is  accessible  by  rail 
through  France  and  by  steamer  from  Marseilles,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Tangier  and  Tetuan 
are  both  picturesque  towns.  Outside  the  former  place 
are  orchards  which  produce  figs  and  apricots  in  profusion ; 
and  oranges  may  be  had  at  3 d.  or  4 d.  per  hundred.  Inside,  there 
may  be  seen  ruins,  buildings  of  dazzling  white,  bazaars  stocked 
with  cotton  goods,  native  leather  pouches,  and  guns  chased  with 
silver  or  embosssed  with  gold.  A  manufacture  of  coloured  tiles, 
in  which  the  Mahommedans  are  known  to  excel,  still  flourishes, 
and  the  workmen  live  in  caves  hollowed  out  of  the  tufa  rock  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  town.  The  situation  of  Tangier  appears 
in  some  respects  to  be  prettier  than  Tetuan.  In  other  parts,  especi¬ 
ally  at  Mazagan,  there  are  some  fine  remains  of  Portuguese 
ascendency.  The  insecurity  of  property  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  what  in  other  countries  are  Khans  and  Serais  are  here 
Kashas,  which  Mr.  Drake  describes  as  fortified  buildings,  with 
high  loopholed  walls,  the  residence  occasionally  of  provincial 
governors  who  have  to  make  head  against  the  foravs  and  incur¬ 
sions  of  two  unconquered  tribes,  the  Zimours  and  the  Zyars.  No 
laboured  description  of  manners  or  life  can  tell  more  than  the 
mention  of  the  food  of  the  population.  Coffee  is,  of  course, 
a  standing  drink,  but  green  tea  is  a  luxury.  It  is  consumed  in 
small  coloured  tumblers,  with  huge  lumps  of  sugar,  flavoured 
with  thyme,  mint,  and  herbs.  Of  solid  food  there  are  eggs  and 
fowls,  stews  of  vegetables,  sweetmeats,  and  honey.  Bread,  instead 
of  the  leathery  indigestible  stuff'  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Egypt, 
is  often  light  and  good.  But  the  favourite  dish  is  kouskoussun, 
made  as  follows: — flour  is  rubbed  with  a  wet  hand,  through  a 
sieve,  till  it  becomes  like  grains  of  millet.  The  said  grains, 


which  can  be  kept  a  long  time,  are,  when  the  dish  is  required, 
to  be  steamed  in  a  basin  pierced  with  holes,  over  a  large  jar, 
which  is  put  on  the  fire.  The  paste  as  it  softens  can  be  cooked 
with  meat,  vegetables,  or  dried  grapes,  or  be  eaten  with  milk 
and  fresh  butter,  in  which  state  it  resembles  porridge.  The 
amount  of  kouskousson  which  an  Arab  can  consume  without  in¬ 
digestion  is  something  marvellous.  A  belief  in  charms,  amulets, 
and  the  evil  eye  is  very  common,  and  one  attendant  of  Mr.  Drake 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Mahommedan  custom  of  cutting  the  throats 
of  game  when  slaughtered,  in  order  to  make  it  hallal,  or  lawful  to 
be  eaten,  by  pulling  off  the  tail  of  the  animal  after  the  ordinary  cere¬ 
mony,  waving  it  round  his  head,  spitting  on  it,  and  then  throwing  it 
away.  The  system  of  government  in  Morocco  is  of  course  thoroughly 
conservative  and  Oriental.  There  is  no  progress;  abundance  of 
peculation,  pilfering,  and  oppression ;  a  few  governors  reputed  to  be 
enormously  rich,  and  a  downtrodden  population  given  to  conceal  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  it  may  have  the  good  luck  to  save. 
The  army  is  composed  of  troops  under  no  discipline  and  irregu¬ 
larly  paid.  There  was,  however,  a  body  of  negroes  whom,  from 
motives  of  policy,  the  Sultan  treated  with  exceptional  kindness. 
We  should  say  that  a  sportsman  likely  to  be  content  with  small 
game  would  find  the  country  round  Tangier  admirably  suited  for 
an  autumnal,  winter,  or  spring  trip.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hares, 
some  rabbits,  partridges,  bustards,  and  countless  snipe  and  duck  to 
be  met  with ;  and  we  are  told  of  marshes  full  of  fish  and  of  a 
stream  “  abounding  in  trout.” 

We  should  add  that  the  book  contains  an  excellent  photograph 
of  the  author,  and  that  these  remains  seem  to  bear  out  the  praise 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Drake  by  friends  and  associates  as  neither  un¬ 
warranted  nor  excessive.  In  him  reverence  and  religion  were  not 
divorced  from  activity,  earnestness,  and  sense  and  discernment ; 
and  we  quite  share  the  opinion  of  the  French  gentleman  who,  after 
merely  listening  to  Mr.  Drake’s  conversation,  and  contrasting  it 
probably  with  that  of  the  Parisian  gandin  or  petit  creve,  burst  out 
in  praise  of  the  country  which  could  send  forth  earnest  and  high- 
minded  young  men  imbued  with  such  a  spirit  and  devoted  to  such 
noble  aims. 


THE  TIBER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.* 

IT  is  singular  that  Mr.  Strother  Smith,  who  complains  much  of 
other  writers  for  neglecting  to  describe  the  Tiber,  is  unaware 
of  a  recent  book  called  The  Pilgrimage  of  the  Tiber,  from  its 
Mouth  to  its  Source,  by  Mr.  William  Davies.  He  might  else  have 
spared  us  at  least  his  preface  and  introduction,  in  which  he  takes 
to  himself  the  credit  of  having  alone  discovered  the  interesting- 
features  and  associations  of  that  river  above  the  Roman  Campagna. 
Almost  every  page,  indeed,  of  his  volume  relating  to  the  classical, 
poetical,  and  historical  traditions  of  its  subject  might  very  well 
have  been  spared.  These  had  already  been  surveyed  by  a  com¬ 
petent  scholar,  in  a  sufficient  treatise  of  literary  topography,  with 
which  that  of  Mr.  Strother  Smith  will  hardly  bear  comparison. 
His  fragmentary  or  rather  scrappy  notices  of  Roman  and  Umbrian 
antiquities,  supported  by  an  awkward  parade  of  citations  in  the 
footnotes,  can  have  no  value  for  the  student  or  attraction  for  the 
general  reader.  The  natural  history,  also,  of  this  region  of  Central 
Italy  seems  to  have  engaged  his  attention  to  the  point  only 
of  wishing  to  appear  to  know  something  about  it.  Here, 
again,  he  finds  occasion  to  reprove  both  the  natives  of  the 
country  and  its  English  visitors  for  their  want  of  observation. 
Yet  his  own  meagre  stock  of  zoological  anecdotes  is  such  as  any  one 
might  gather  from  Pliny's  collection,  and  from  casual  allusions  in 
the  idyls  and  the  satires  of  Latin  poetry,  without  ever  seeing  a 
bird  or  a  fish,  in  a  stroll  up  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  A  few  of 
these  trite  quotations,  combined  with  two  or  three  extracts  from 
Buffon,  and  a  passing  reference  to  Mr.  Waterton,  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  and  our  own  favourite  “  Zoo,”  scarcely  make  up  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  ordinary  knowledge.  It  is  too  much  like  the 
famous  essay  on  Chinese  Metaphysics,  composed  of  matter  borrowed 
from  a  cyclopaedia  article  on  China  and  another  on  metaphysics, 
the  one  inlaid  upon  the  other.  In  truth,  Mr.  Strother  Smith’s 
natural  history  of  the  Tiber  consists  of  the  flimsiest  materials. 
The  disappointed  reader  may  turn  to  his  coloured  lithographs  of 
red  and  grey  mullet  and  sturgeon ;  and  may  here  see,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  “  lupus  ”  was  not  a  pike,  and  the  “  murcena  ”  was  not  a 
lamprey. 

There  is  one  department,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Strother  Smith 
has  taken  more  pains  to  form  a  certain  acquaintance  with  his 
subject.  He  may  or  may  not  have  explored,  in  his  own  person, 
the  upper  course  of  the  Tiber  and  its  tributary  streams,  as  Mr. 
Davies  and  Mr.  Ilemaus  did  a  few  years  ago.  The  feat  is  not  so 
rare  as  he  fancies  among  English  tourists.  But  he  has  consulted 
several  ancient  and  modern  narratives  of  the  often  repeated  inun¬ 
dations  of  this  river,  and  has  prepared  himself  to  discuss  with  more 
or  less  sagacity  the  different  schemes  of  embankment  and  canaliza¬ 
tion.  Amateur  engineering  does  not  in  general  claim  the  most 
serious  consideration ;  but  as  the  views  of  Mr.  Smith  are  purely 
negative,  no  great  harm  will  be  done  if  they  merely  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  investment  of  English  capital  in  hasty  foreign  projects. 

The  conditions  to  be  examined  for  dealing  with  this  problem  are 
here  fairly  set  forth.  They  are,  not  only  the  height  and  steepness 
of  the  river-banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  inclina- 
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tion  of  the  plain  towards  the  sea,  but  the  conflguration  of  the  land 
far  higher  up  the  country ;  the  form  of  the  upper  valleys  and  their 
enclosing  hill-ranges ;  the  size  and  shape  of  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Tiber,  including  the  basins  of  all  its  tributary  streams.  The 
amount  of  rainfall  and  its  periodicity,  with  the  probable  concur¬ 
rence  of  overflow  in  the  several  tributary  basins  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  permeability  of  the  soil  must  also  be  considered.  If  these 
circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  excessive  discharge  of  waters  upon 
the  nether  plain,  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  river  in  its 
lower  course,  regarded  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  its  entire  basin, 
must  increase  the  risk  of  inundation.  Where  its  bed,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  all  that  descends  to  the  plains,  is  but  slightly 
inclined,  and  soon  readies  the  sea  level,  flooding  will  take  place 
sooner  than  where  it  has  a  long  way  to  flow  on.  It  will  be  of  no 
use  whatever  in  such  a  case  to  deepen,  widen,  or  straighten  the 
main  channel ;  because  the  nearness  of  its  outlet  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  constant  level  of  a  tideless  sea,  determine  the  height  of  the 
surface  whenever  the  river  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  water. 
This  seems  to  be  the  actual  position  of  the  Tiber,  and  Mr.  Smith 
has  done  good  service  in  pointing  it  out.  Rome  is  but  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  its  river,  and  the  slope  is  but  eight 
inches  to  the  mile.  The  author’s  objections  to  the  other  schemes 
which  have  been  proposed  for  diverting  some  portion  of  the  water 
by  canals  or  artificial  river  channels,  and  for  protecting  Rome  by 
high  embankments  along  the  Tiber,  are  also  deserving  of  notice. 
But  we  are  not  quite  convinced  by  his  arguments  that  no  such 
works  ought  ever  to  be  put  into  execution.  This  will  remain,  after 
all,  a  question  of  the  balancing  of  local  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  against  each  other.  The  character  of  the  whole  river  system, 
as  bearing  upon  the  unmanageable  behaviour  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
is  a  topic  of  physical  geography  not  without  interest.  Its  chief 
features,  however,  may  be  comprised  in  a  very  brief  statement  and 
commentary. 

The  Tiber  drains  a  total  area  of  seven  thousand  square  miles, 
which  is  two  thousand  more  than  the  Thames ;  but  its  ordinary 
volume  of  water  at  the  Ponte  Molle  or  Pons  Milvius  is  more  than 
all  the  fresh  water  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  put  together. 
In  a  course  of  two  hundred  miles  from  its  source  to  that  point, 
half  an  hour’s  walk  from  Rome,  the  Tiber  has  been  joined  by 
rivers  which  convey  to  it,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  all  the 
water  running  off  the  country  on  that  side  of  the  Apennines  over 
an  extent  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  transversely  measured 
right  and  left  of  its  main  southerly  direction.  It  first  receives  the 
Chiascia  with  the  Topino  and  the  classic  Clitumnus,  these  afflu¬ 
ents  meeting  the  Tiber  on  its  left  bank,  after  a  lonely  existence  in 
its  own  highland  valley,  above  Perugia,  for  a  length  of  nearly 
seventy  miles.  Then  it  is  presently  augmented  by  the  Nestore, 
which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Thrasymene ;  but,  thirty  miles  further 
on,  it  has  to  accept  another  formidable  contribution  from  the 
Cbiana  and  the  Paglia,  coming  down  past  Acquapendente  and 
Orvieto,  on  the  Tuscan  frontier.  These  Etruscan  rivers,  between 
the  Lakes  Bolsena  and  Thrasymene,  bring  to  the  Tiber  all  that 
is  shut  off  from  the  Arno  by  those  wild  tossing  hills  which 
every  traveller  passing  Radicofani  is  likely  to  remember.  The 
Tiber  now  assumes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Adriatic 
shore,  but  is  still  obliged  to  serve  the  main  drainage  of 
half  the  space  between  its  right  bank  and  the  sea,  as 
the  Monte  Oimino  range  of  hills,  and  those  from  Viterbo  to 
Monteflascone,  seclude  that  district  from  the  Campagna  and 
Maremma.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Tiber  curves  somewhat 
eastward  to  embrace  an  inland  tract  of  country  overlooked  by 
the  Central  Apennines,  it  finds  itself  suddenly  charged  with  a  vast 
accession  of  fluvial  responsibilities.  The  Nera  or  Nar,  after  its 
grand  display  at  the  Falls  of  Terni,  upon  which  Byron  has  dis¬ 
coursed  so  finely,  and  which  it  partly  owes  to  the  Velino,  the 
Turano,  and  the  Salto,  commits  to  the  Tiber,  it  is  said,  more  water 
than  all  the  Tiber  has  yet  possessed.  This  takes  place  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  136  miles  along  the  river  from  the  original  source  of  the 
Tiber,  and  nearly  seventy  miles  above  the  capital  city.  The  Nera 
and  its  three  tributaries,  adding  their  several  courses  together,  and 
looking  at  the  spacious  upland  tracts  of  country  from  which  they 
flow,  north-east  far  beyond  Spoleto,  and  south  in  the  Abruzzi 
mountains,  would  appear  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the 
upper  Tiber.  These  are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  more 
celebrated  imperial  river,  without  reckoning  the  Anio  or  Teverone, 
which  joins  the  Tiber  four  or  five  miles  above  Rome. 

For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  volume  of  Tiber  waters  in  flood 
at  Rome,  a  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Anio,  letting  it  meet  the 
Tiber  a  few  miles  below  the  city,  is  thought  not  at  all  impracti¬ 
cable.  It  is  also  proposed  by  some  Italian  engineers  to  tap  the 
swelling  Tiber  in  time  of  flood  by  means  of  a  canal  ■with  sluices  draw¬ 
ing  oft' some  portion  of  its  superfluous  water  into  the  new  Anio  channel. 
Mr.  Strother  Smith  does  not  believe  that  these  measures  will  have 
any  good  effect.  His  objections  are  based,  first,  upon  the  small  propor¬ 
tionate  amount  of  water  contributed  bythe  Anio,  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  improbability  that  the  Tiber  flood  water  can  be  induced  to 
prefer  a  new  artificial  channel,  with  no  greater  inclination  of  its  bed, 
from  the  general  land-level,  than  that  of  the  present  natural  bed  of 
the  Tiber.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  We  should  have  been  more  fully 
satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  bis  arguments  if  he  had  ascertained, 
with  adequate  vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  his  statements,  what 
are  the  precise  levels,  not  merely  along  the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  but 
throughout  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  possible, 
though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  grounds  for  expecting  it,  that 
some  inequalities  of  the  undulating  broken  plain  might  allow  the 
Anio  Canal  to  be  laid  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  Tiber  as  it 


is  at  present.  A  slope  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile,  from  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  which  is  little 
more  than  twenty  miles,  cannot  obviously  be  sufficient  to  draw  off 
the  flood  waters  rising  sometimes  forty  feet  above  their  summer 
level  at  Rome.  Still  there  would  probably  be  a  diminution  of  the 
flood  in  any  particular  locality  on  the  banks  of  this  river — and 
Rome  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered — if  the  flooding  were  to 
be  divided  between  several  channels,  and  spread  over  a  wide  tract 
of  land  in  the  Campagna,  by  an  artificially  formed  delta  from  the 
Anio  junction  to  the  sea.  There  might  be  several  new  mouths 
opened  for  the  Tiber.  It  might  even  be  possible,  one  would  think, 
to  retain  the  surplus  waters,  by  locks  and  gates  at  the  maritime 
entrances  of  the  canals,  at  a  moderate  height  above  the  sea-level, 
making  use  of  them  for  inland  navigation.  Or  they  might  he 
applied,  as  in  Lombardy,  to  the  irrigation  and  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Campagna,  yielding  an  ample  return,  we  should 
hope,  for  the  cost  of  making  the  canals.  Water  is  really  a  good 
familiar  creature,  disposed  to  serve  man  kindly  and  beneficially  if 
he  knows  its  habits  and  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  Italians  should 
indeed  know  much  better  than  English  engineers,  setting  aside 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  some  of  our  great  works  in 
India,  what  can  be  done  with  advantage  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
We  are  disposed,  however,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Strother  Smith  ia 
his  opinion  concerning  the  inexpediency  of  meddling  with  the  foul 
bottom  of  the  old  river-bed  at  Rome,  or  biding  the  muddy  face  of 
menacing  Tiber  by  an  unsightly  raised  bank  above  the  adjacent 
streets.  The  nuisance  and  the  danger  would  be  much  too  great.. 
The  ancient  river  will  probably  be  left,  after  all,  freely  wandering 
at  its  own  sweet  will  for  many  years  to  come,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  way  to  make  some  profitable  application  of 
its  superabundant  waters,  in  the  space  lying  between  Rome  and  the 
sea-coast. 


JEREOLD’S  LIFE  OF  XATOLEON  III* 

SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume  of  Mr.  Jerrold's 
Life  of  Napoleon  III.  the  author  has  published  a  letter  in 
which  he  denies  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  supplied  or  caused  to 
be  supplied  any  information  for  it,  and  states  that  be  is  “  solely 
responsible  for  all  that  is  in  it,”  and  has  “  never  submitted  an 
opinion,  a  proof,  or  a  statement  to  the  judgment  of  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  family.”  This  explanation  will  of  course  be  accepted 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  Mr.  Jerrold  has  avowedly  been  in  communi¬ 
cation  with,  and  under  the  inspiration  of,  General  Fleury,  who  is 
at  present  the  principal  agent  of  the  ex-Empress  and  the  mentor 
of  her  son ;  and,  moreover,  he  expressly  states  on  the  title-page 
of  his  book  that  it  is  founded  on  “  State  records,  unpublished 
family  correspondence,  and  Horn  personal  testimony.”  The  phrase 
“unpublished  family  correspondence ’’ would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Imperial  family  had  given  its  sanction  and  co-operation  to  the 
work ;  and,  in  any  case,  General  Fleury’s  patronage  is  sufficient  to 
mark  the  character  of  the  Life,  which  obviously  breathes  the  spirit 
of  an  advocate,  who  has  to  make  the  best  of  a  client’s  case  by  sup¬ 
pressing  or  disguising  inconvenient  facts,  and  suggesting  an  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  things  which  are  too  notorious  to  be  denied.  Mr. 
Jerrold  does  not  seem  to  have  much  knowledge  of  his  own  on 
the  subject,  and  of  “  personal  testimony,”  except  General 
Fleury’s,  there  is  hardly  any  trace.  In  short,  the  whole  is  a  mere 
second-hand  hash  of  the  publications  and  theories  of  the 
Bonapartist  part}’,  and  may  be  likened  to  a  trial  in  which 
only  the  prisoners  in  the  dock  and  their  own  counsel  are  heard, 
while  the  other  side  is  shut  out.  The  entire  narrative  is  based 
on  the  testimony  of  the  accomplices,  hirelings,  and  parasites 
who  composed  the  not  very  reputable  entourage  of  Napoleon,  such 
as  General  Fleury,  De  Persigny,  Be  Morny  (the  Emperor’s  half- 
brother),  General  Magnan,  and  De  Maupas,  who  were  all  in  the  plot 
of  the  coup  el'etat ;  hangers-on  of  the  Court,  like  De  la  GuSron- 
niere,  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  Veron  of  the  Constitutionnel,  a  gobe- 
mouehe  and  toady  of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  host  of  obscure  lite¬ 
rary  hacks,  whose  sycophantic  adulation  was  no  doubt  in  most 
cases  written  to  order.  All  that  General  Fleury  does  is  to  deny,  in 
barrack-yard  style,  various  statements  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s,  which  he 
describes  as  “  radotage  and  pure  invention,”  “perfidious assertions,” 
and  so  on ;  and  to  supply  a  certificate  that  “  when  the  Emperor's- 
eye  brightened  he  had  the  most  charming  expression  imaginable,” 
and  that  he  “  was  the  best  bred  and,  in  manners,  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  man  in  France.” 

It  is,  of  course,  the  author’s  object  to  show  that  it  was  by  his 
own  consummate  genius  and  energy  that  Napoleon  III.  attained 
his  eminence  ;  and,  no  doubt,  be  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
more  talent  than  had  been  originally  expected.  But  he  was 
very  much  aided  by  the  circumstances  ot  the  times  and  the 
blunders  of  bis  opponents.  Mr.  Jerrold  seems  to  think  that 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had  made  a  position  for  himself  before 
the  Revolution  of  1 848  ;  hut  the  truth  is  that  he  was  then  known 
only  by  his  foolish  escapades  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  and  his 
escape  from  Ham ;  and  though  his  name,  being  what  it 
was,  was  familiar  to  his  countrymen,  he  was  personally  viewed 
only  in  a  dim  and  shadowy  light,  and  thought  to  be  a  weak  and 
rather  crazy  adventurer.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he 
hastened  over  to  Paris,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Republic ; 
but  was  received  with  a  polite  request  to  take  himself  off,  which 
he  discreetly  did.  It  was  known  that  he  desired  to  enter  the 
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Assembly ;  but  in  the  election  of  April  1 848  bis  name  was  not 
brought  before  a  single  constituency.  In  the  course  of  the  summer, 
however,  bis  friends  contrived  to  get  him  elected  for  Charente- 
Inferieure.  Upon  this  Lamartine  was  unwise  enough  to  denounce 
him  as  a  dangerous  person  who  had  twice  appeared  in  France  as  a 
pretender  to  the  throne,  and  had  not  abandoned  his  claim,  and  to 
propose  that  he  should  be  kept  in  exile  and  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat.  The  Assembly,  however,  by  a  large  majority,  took  the  other 
side,  and  this  naturally  placed  the  Prince  in  a  prominent  position. 
The  Bonapartist  party,  though  not  then  very  strong,  saw  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  leader  and  becoming  organized ;  and  such  was  the 
influence  of  the  name  in  France  that  Louis  Napoleon  was,  in 
his  absence,  elected,  not  only  for  the  Seine,  but  for  five  other  de¬ 
partments.  On  his  first  appearance  in  the  Assembly  he  proclaimed 
that  he  should  always  be  on  the  side  of  “  order  and  tranquillity, 
the  first  want  of  the  country,  and  the  development  of  democratic 
institutions,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  demand.”  He  also 
professed  that  his  conduct  would  invariably  be  inspired  by 
“  a  respectful  devotion  to  the  law  ” ;  and  would  “  prove 
to  all  who  had  endeavoured  to  blacken  him  that  no 
person  was  more  devoted  than  he  was  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic.”  This  was  a  dex¬ 
terous  appeal,  for  the  fear  of  disorder  was  increasing,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  confusion  of  political  parties ;  and  be  was  soon 
on  the  tide  of  popularity  which  carried  him  to  the  Presidentship 
as  the  representative  of  the  “  Party  of  Order.”  In  his  manifesto  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  he  again  pledged  himself  to  “  devote 
himself  entirely,  without  afterthought,  to  the  consolidation  of  a 
Republic  wise  in  its  laws,  honest  in  its  intentions,  great  and 
strong  by  its  acts”;  and  “engaged  his  honour  to  leave  to  his 
successors,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  authority  strengthened, 
liberty  intact,  a  real  progress  accomplished.”  ITe  further  under¬ 
took  to  “  bow  to  the  will  of  the  people,”  and  to  “  think  of  the 
army.”  And,  on  his  installation,  be  took  this  oath  : — “  In  the 
presence  of  God,  and  before  the  French  people,  I  swear  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  Democratic  Republic,  and  to  defend  the 
Constitution.” 

It  was  on  December  10, 1848,  that  this  oath  was  taken,  following 
up  preceding  declarations  to  the  same  effect ;  and  these  were  the 
terms  on  which  he  was  accepted  as  for  four  years  supreme  ruler. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerrold,  and  other  apologists  of  tbe  Emperor, 
he  was  forced  to  break  his  solemn  pledges  and  oath  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  which  threatened  to  displace  him ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  from  the  very  outset  he  adhered  to  his  deeply-rooted 
ambition  to  revive  the  Empire,  and  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
this  design.  The  first  significant  incident  of  this  new  career  was 
that  no  day  was  fixed  for  the  proclamation  of  the  election ;  but, 
by  secret  arrangements,  the  people  of  Paris,  on  waking  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  found  a  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
occupying  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  closed, 
and  the  Assembly  surrounded  with  troops ;  and  it  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  installation  took  place,  amid  shouts  in 
the  Assembly  of  “  Long  live  the  Republic !  ”  This  was  the  first 
step  in  a  systematic  policy  which  was  steadily  pursued,  with  the 
definite  but  secret  object  of  upsetting  the  Republic.  Mr.  Jerrold 
and  other  advocates  of  Prince  Louis,  of  course  plead  that  the 
preparations  for  the  coup  d'etat  were  justified  by  an  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  pervading  the  country,  and  especially 
Paris,  and  by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Assembly  to  the  President. 
In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Prince’s  policy  was  settled  from 
the  first.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  crisis 
which  ultimately  occurred  was  due  rather  to  his  opponents  than 
to  himself.  lie  did  not  create  it,  though  he  took  advantage  of  it 
for  his  own  purposes.  Mr.  Senior,  in  his  interesting  Diary,  reports 
a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Broglie  in  1851,  which  clearly 
explains  the  events  which  were  impending.  The  Duke  pointed  out 
that  the  existing  Constitution  was  unworkable.  “  It  has,”  he  said, 
“  subjected  France  to  two  authorities  independent  of  one  another, 
each  created  by  universal  suffrage,  each  of  limited  duration,  each 
armed  with  great  power,  but  neither  separately  nor  even  both 
together  possessing  supreme  power,  with  no  umpire  to  settle  their 
differences,  and  forbidden  to  consult  the  nation  at  large.”  Under 
such  circumstances  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  a  moderate 
and  patriotic  spirit  might  have  averted  the  more  immediate  diffi¬ 
culties,  though  there  was  always  Prince  Louis  in  the  background 
with  his  ulterior  scheme,  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out 
in  one  way  or  another.  As  it  was,  the  state  of  affairs  favoured 
his  views,  for  he  wanted  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in  order 
to  re-establish  universal  suffrage,  which  would  suit  his  plans  better 
than  a  limited  suffrage;  and  he  made  the  refusal  of  tbe  majority 
in  the  Assembly  to  agree  to  a  revision  a  pretext  for  a  violent 
and  illegal  dissolution.  His  plea,  when  analysed,  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  there  was  a  dead-lock,  and  that  anything  that 
cleared  the  way  was  justifiable.  And  this  is  the  gist  of  the 
question  as  to  the  coup  d'etat.  He  himself  on  a  memorable 
occasion  said,  “  Je  n’etais  sorti  de  la  legality  que  pour  rentrer 
dans  le  droit”;  and  Mr.  Jerrold  pleads  that,  though  the  coup 
was  “  not  susceptible  of  justification,”  it  was  “with  acute  moral 
anguish,  and  after  long  periods  of  resistance  and  doubt,”  that  the 
Prince  “laid  violent  hands  on  the  Constitution ” ;  and  that  the  act 
was  “  committed  with  high  and  noble  motives,  and  in  obedience 
to  that  mystical  dictation  within  him  which  he  called  his  destiny 
or  his  star.”  He  gives  no  proof,  however,  of  the  President  having 
bad  any  qualms  as  to  the  course  he  had  entered  upon.  He  tells 
us,  for  instance,  that,  after  the  coup  was  finally  arranged,  “  the  Prince 
was  in  high  spirits,  as  was  natural  ;  he  had  come  to  a 


final  resolution,  after  many  months  of  intense  anxiety  and  of  con¬ 
tinued  deception  ” ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  character  ef  the  line  of  action  on  which  the  Prince  was  bent, 
except  perhaps  as  to  the  risks  of  it,  suggested  the  faintest  doubt  or 
scruple  to  his  mind.  Pie  began  life  as  a  conspirator,  and  was 
ready  for  any  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Mr.  Jerrold 
goes  the  length  of  saying,  “  Suppose  that  the  President  was 
covertly  working  towards  tbe  Empire  when  he  drew  this  procla¬ 
mation  ” — that  of  December  2nd — “  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  wa3 
underhand  in  his  policy,  or  that  he  was  false  to  the  principles  of 
government  which  he  bad  set  forth  in  his  writings.”  And  be  also 
lays  down  that,  “having  taken  up  the  reins  of  power,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  bound,  in  the  public  interest,  to  hold  them  firmly,  and 
to  prevent  civil  war  at  all  hazards”;  and  adds,  “That  armed 
resistance  had  been  contemplated  by  the  hostile  sections  of  the 
Assembly  was  made  clear  by  the  drafts  of  decrees  found 
among  tbe  papers  of  M.  Baze.”  But  in  this  view  he  leaves  entirely 
out  of  account  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  President 
was  elected  only  for  a  certain  period,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
bound  by  law  to  lay  down  his  power ;  and  was  ineligible  for 
re-election.  Hence  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  his  opponents  to  depose  him  by  force ;  and  it  is 
a  pure  fiction  that  any  were  made.  All  that  was  done  was 
that  the  Assembly,  or  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  protection 
against  a  violent  attack,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide  for 
tbeir  own  defence.  The  true  version  of  the  position  of  the 
President  was  given  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  in  a  talk  with  M. 
Senior,  and  deserves  to  be  quoted  as  a  commentary  on  Mr. 
Jerrold's  theory: — 

This  is  a  new  phase  in  our  history.  Every  previous  revolution  has  been 
made  by  a  political  party.  This  is  tbe  first  "time  that  tbe  army  has  seized 
France,  bound  and  gagged  her,  and  laid  her  at  the  feet  of  her  ruler. 
Napoleon  began  to  conspire  in  December  10,  1848.  His  direct  instructions 
to  Oudinot  and  his  letter  to  Ney,  only  a  few  months  after  the  election, 
showed  his  determination  not  to  submit  to  Parliamentary  government. 
Then  followed  the  dismissal  of  Ministry  after  Ministry,  until  he  degraded 
the  office  to  a  clerkship.  Then  come  the  semi-regal  progress,  then  the 
review  of  Satory,  the  encouragement  of  treasonable  cries,  the  selection  for 
all  the  high  appointments '  in  the  army  of  Paris  of  men  whose  infamous 
character  fitted  them  to  be  tools.  Then  he  practically  insulted  the 
Assembly  by  his  speech  at  Dijon,  and  at  last,  in  October,  we  knew  that  his 
plans  were  laid.  It.  was  then  only  that  we  began  to  think  what  were  our 
means  of  defence  ;  but  that  is  no  more  a  conspiracy  than  it  is  a  conspiracy 
in  travellers  to  look  to  their  pistols  when  they  see  a  band  of  robbers 
advancing. 

This  is  the  answer  to  all  the  pleadings  of  Mr.  Jerrold  and  other 
apologists.  It  may  be  admitted  that  things  in  1852  had  reached 
a  point  at  which  some  decisive  change  was  inevitable ;  but 
what  will  always  be  the  stain  on  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  con¬ 
federates  was  the  method  which  was  adopted  of  violently  setting 
aside  all  constitutional  provisions,  and  like  a  thief  in  the  night 
garotting  the  Republican  Assembly.  It  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  anything  more  fatal  to  every  principle  of  constitutional 
law  or  honest  government  than  such  an  act ;  and  there  is  really 
something  revolting  in  Mr.  Jerrold’s  attempt  to  palliate  and  make 
light  of  it,  and  in  his  gleeful  admiration  of  the  cleverness  and  deter¬ 
mination  with  which  the  atrocious  plot  was  planned  and  earned  out. 
He  describes  De  Saint-Arnaud  “  in  concert  with  Magnan,  upon 
whom  he  knew  he  could  implicitly  rely,  as  commander  of  the 
army  of  Paris,  taking  every  precaution  he  could  have  adopted  in 
an  enemy’s  country  on  the  day  of  an  engagement,”  and  passes  over 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  against  an  enemy  that  this  gallant  general 
was  acting,  but  against  his  own  countrymen.  Even  De  Maupas 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  laudation  as  “  an  expert  policeman,”  his 
chief  work  having  been  to  persuade  forty  commissaries  of  police 
to  associate  themselves  with  projects  of  high  treason,  and  to 
arrest  people  in  violation  of  every  form  of  law.  The  army  had 
also  been  corrupted  in  a  similar  way.  Its  honest  leaders  were 
gradually  weeded  out,  and  the  command  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  unscrupulous  creatures  of  the  President.  There  not  being,  in 
fact,  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  in  France  who  could  be  trusted 
to  execute  this  act  of  treachery  with  the  requisite  unscrupulous¬ 
ness  and  resolution,  the  useful  Fleury  was  sent  to  Algeria  to  select 
new  generals,  and  the  war  of  the  Kabylie  was  got  up  to  furnish 
them  with  a  pretext  for  testimonials  of  military  distinction.  There 
was  never  perhaps  another  such  finished  example  of  political 
burglary  as  this  coup  d'etat.  The  drums  of  the  National  Guard 
were  treacherously  pierced  to  prevent  the  rappel  being  sounded ; 
the  army  and  police  of  Paris  were  in  the  service  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  ;  “  no  less  than  800  men  were  put  in  movement  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  and  directed,  without  awakening  suspicion  in  a  single 
citizen,  to  fifty  different  places,  each  detachment  remaining  ignorant 
of  the  mission  of  any  other  ”  ;  and  “  within  forty  minutes  ”  all  the 
most  eminent  men  of  France  had  been  “  arrested  in  their  beds, 
and  conveyed  to  prison  ”  in  cellular  cars  such  as  are  used  for  con¬ 
victs.  It  should  be  added  that,  while  Mr.  Jerrold’s  narrative  is 
destitute  of  any  historical  value  on  account  of  his  partisan  perver¬ 
sion  and  concealment  of  important  facts,  it  is  also  disfigured  by 
the  literary  style — a  curious  mixture  of  inflation  and  vulgarity — 
in  which  it  is  written. 


ALBERT  DURER,* 

THESE  reproductions  from  engravings  by  Albert  Diirer  are 
favourable  examples  of  the  services  conferred  by  science  upon 

*  (Euvre  de  Albert  Diirer  reproduit  etpublie  par  Amand- Durand.  Texte 
ar  Georges  Duplessis,  Conservateur-Adjoint  a  la  Bibliethequc  Nationalc. 
arii  :  Amand-Durand.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 
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art.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  by  way  of  protest  against 
popular  platitudes  that  “  art  only  begins  where  science  ends  ” ; 
that  machinery  and  mechanical  appliances  have  for  their  object 
not  so  much  a  super-excellent  art  result  as  the  economy  of  labour, 
the  reduction  of  price,  and  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the 
work  produced.  And  so  it  happens  that  connoisseurs  who  look 
for  “  quality  ”  feel  an  absolute  horror  for  “  machine-work,”  as 
distinguished  from  “  hand-work.”  And  yet  the  time  seems 
now  come  when,  by  means  of  photography,  aided  by  further 
chemical  and  mechanical  processes,  science,  under  skilled 
manipulation,  may  simulate  art  with  considerable  success.  The 
method  employed  by  M.  Amand-Durand  in  these  reproductions 
is  said  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
in  common  with  rival  inventions,  the  first  step  is  to  take 
from  an  engraving  on  paper  a  photographic  replica.  The  chief 
difiiculty  is  encountered  in  the  subsequent  stage,  when  the 
photographic  plate  has  to  be  thrown  on  to  or  used  as  a  surface 
whence  prints  can  be  taken  upon  paper.  The  test  of  each 
process  is  of  course  in  the  result  attained ;  and  in  the  present 
instance  so  sharp  and  unbroken  are  the  lines,  so  clear  are  the  lights, 
so  much  in  keeping  is  the  pervading  tone,  that  the  claim  is  set  up 
that  these  108  reproductions  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
originals.  We  may  accept  it  as  a  tribute  to  superior  merit  that 
Professor  Colvin  employs  this  process  in  illustration  of  papers  on 
“Albert  Diirer,  his  Teachers,  his  Rivals,  and  his  Scholars.”  “By 
the  process  of  M.  Amand-Durand,”  writes  Mr.  Colvin,  “  employed 
in  his  hands  with  the  feeling  of  a  true  artist,  a  new  copper  plate  is 
produced  from  a  line  engraving  or  etching,  and  the  impressions  from 
this  newplate areas  goodjexceptforthesentiment  ofthe  thing  (which 
is  a  good  deal),  as  the  original  impression  from  which  the  plate  is 
made.”  Indeed  we  hear  from  other  quarters  that  so  faultless  have 
been  the  facsimiles  in  the  work  before  us  that  critics  and  con¬ 
noisseurs  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  disquieted — an  alarm  not 
likely  to  be  lessened  by  an  editorial  announcement  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Portfolio  as  follows : — 

Certain  olil  engravings  can  he  reproduced  so  accurately  by  the  Amand- 
Durand  process  as  to  embarrass  even  good  judges.  We  have  seen  specimens 
which  would  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  any  but  the  very  finest 
impressions  from  the  original  plates,  were  it  not  for  the  difference  between 
old  and  new  paper. 

The  danger  of  mistaking  facsimile  reproductions  for  the  originals 
i-,3  in  the  work  before  us  provided  against  by  a  distinctive  mono¬ 
gram  impressed  on  the  back  of  each  plate.  This  precaution  be¬ 
comes  all  the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  best  original 
impressions  extant  in  public  collections  and  private  portfolios  have 
been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor.  The  price  at 
which  this  handsome  work  is  produced,  though  considerable, 
forms,  it  will  readily  be  imagined,  but  a  very  small  percentage 
on  the  cost  of  the  originals,  and  thus  the  argument  used  by 
the  Holbein  Society,  recently  noticed  in  our  columns,  holds 
good — that  the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  individual  student, 
must  profit  largely  by  an  enterprise  which  brings  within  ready 
reach  rare  products  not  accessible  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to 
reside  within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  libraries  or  museums. 
The  prospect  is  that,  by  means  of  this  and  of  sundry  other 
agencies  now  in  action,  the  student  and  amateur  will  have  at  his 
command  portfolios  stored  with  replicas  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Diirer,  Schongauer,  Mantegna,  and  other  leaders  of  distinctive 
schools.  The  advantages  of  such  collections  are  manifest. 
Hitherto  such  art  treasures  have  been  so  scattered  as  to  render 
close  collation  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable ;  but  now 
it  will  become  possible  to  arrive  at  precise  judgments,  and  to 
reduce  moot  points  to  something  approaching  certainty.  Devotees 
of  art  have  been  long  placed  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with 
students  of  science,  who,  by  the  aid  of  botanical,  zoological,  and 
other  natural  history  collections,  are  able  to  classify  the  kingdom 
of  nature  into  genera,  species,  and  so  forth.  In  art  the  corre¬ 
sponding  divisions  into  schools,  whether  on  the  basis  of  time,  place, 
or  character,  has  been  wanting  in  exactitude.  Is  it  too  much  to 
expect  that,  by  the  accumulation  and  classification  of  art  facts  and 
phenomena  in  a  way  now  made  possible  through  manifold  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reproduction,  an  inductive  philosophy  may  in  the  end  be 
evolved  for  art  similar  to  the  philosophy  which  in  the  Novum 
Organum  Bacon  built  up  for  science  ?  Such  a  consummation  is 
worth  striving  for. 

The  distinguishing  test  of  any  governing  master,  such  as  Diirer, 
lies  as  much  in  the  touch  as  in  the  conception.  The  touch  of  the 
graver  on  a  metal  plate,  precise  and  firm  in  the  pronunciation  of 
outlying  form,  and  delicate  in  modulation  of  inlying  detail, 
responds  to  the  originating  conception,  even  as  the  hand  follows 
the  impulse  of  the  brain.  And  no  handwriting  on  a  wall  was  ever 
more  significant  in  meaning  than  Diirer’s  engraved  lines  on  copper. 
Most  of  these  108  designs,  such  for  example  as  the  “Adam  and 
Eve”  and  “  The  Nativity,”  are  almost  as  well  known  as  the  Lessons 
from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  And  in  a  certain  sense 
the  style,  by  its  seriousness  and  quietism,  becomes  religious, 
if  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The 
motives  are,  as  it  were,  intoned  in  accord  with  devotional 
feeling,  and  yet  the  unity  and  the  concord  owe  little  to  chiaro¬ 
scuro,  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  been  discovered  or 
perfected  by  Correggio.  Diirer’s  engravings  have  indeed  much 
of  the  “  chiaro  ” — the  “  lumen  siccum,”  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  clear  intellect— and  little  of  the  “  oscuro,”  the  sphere 
of  the  unknown  and  of  the  imaginative.  The  purpose  of  the  old 
German  school  was  to  see  every  object  clearly  and  sharply 
defined,  and  yet  there  are  certain  plates  here  before  us  in  which 


light  looks  out  of  shade  with  the  grandeur  and  mystery  of  mean¬ 
ing  which  belong  to  darkness  visible.  The  means  employed 
is  that  of  lines  only,  than  which  no  mode  of  manipulation  reveals 
more  unreservedly  the  artist’s  mind — lines  alternately  firm  in 
will  and  facile  in  fancy,  strongly  articulate  in  bone  and  sinew,  yet 
gentle  as  a  smile  playing  across  the  features.  Diirer  in  these 
plates  may  be  almost  said  to  have  written  his  autobiography. 

The  literary  part  of  this  work  by  M.  Georges  Duplessis,  Conser¬ 
vator  of  Prints  in  the  National  Library,  Paris,  though  of  no  very 
exceptional  merit,  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  The  catalogue,  or 
descriptive  list  of  plates,  naturally  follows — with  some  modifica¬ 
tions— the  order  of  Bartsch,  the  chief  alteration  being  that  certain 
plates,  six  in  number,  which  the  author  deems  unworthy  of  Diirer, 
are  thrown  into  an  appendix.  The  classification  adopted  gives 
precedence  to  “Adam  and  Eve”  and  “The  Nativity.”  Then 
follows  the  series  known  as  “  The  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  ” ;  after¬ 
wards  come  “  The  Prodigal  Son,”  and  more  than  a  dozen  plates 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Subsequently  intervene  two  Holy 
Families  and  sundry  Saints,  including  “ St.  Hubert”;  afterwards 
appear  a  few  mythological  and  miscellaneous  subjects ;  then  we 
have  the  famous  personation  of  “  Melancholy,”  also  “  Fortune,” 
“  The  Great  Horse,”  “  The  Knight,  Death,  and  Devil,”  the  col¬ 
lection  closing  with  the  much  prized  portraits  of  Erasmus,  and  of 
the  artist’s  friends  Pirkheimer  and  Melanchthon. 

The  author’s  chronology  of  Diirer’s  engraved  works  divides 
itself  into  two  periods.  The  first  ends  in  1 503  ;  the  second  begins 
with  that  date — Diirer  then  being  in  his  thirty-second  year — and 
extends  nearly  to  the  artist’s  death,  which  happened  in  1528.  The 
master  for  the  most  part  added  the  date  to  his  monogram — a  habit 
all  the  more  fortunate  inasmuch  as  internal  evidence  alone  would 
have  left  the  chronological  sequence  in  some  uncertainty ;  yet, 
speaking  generally,  early  engravings  evince,  as  would  be  likely, 
comparative  immaturity,  while  those  executed  after  1 503  prove 
growing  experience  and  skill.  It  would  appear  that,  beginning 
with  the  “Adam  and  Eve”  (date  1504),  and  advancing  onwards  to 
“  The  Knight,  Death,  and  Devil”  (1513),  “Melancholy,”  of  the 
same  year,  and  closing  with  the  portraits  of  Melanchthon  and 
Erasmus,  both  issued  in  1526,  “  the  keenest  of  judges  cannot  detect 
inexperience  or  fatigue.”  For  the  period  of  five-and-twenty  years 
Albert  Diirer  did  not  cease  from  these  labours,  and  within  the 
short  space  of  twelve  months  he  is  known  to  have  signed  and 
dated  no  less  than  fourteen  plates ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fertility,  there  is,  we  repeat,  neither  weariness,  negligence,  nor 
falling  away.  But  M.  Duplessis  has  sufficient  critical  candour  to 
admit  frankly  that  Diirer  had  no  predilection  for  beauty ;  the 
intelligent  interpretation  of  nature,  unperturbed  by  the  notion  that 
there  is  an  ideal  to  be  sought  out  from  the  highest  truth,  was  for 
him  the  end  of  all  art.  He  portrayed  Christ  as  the  man,  the 
Madonna  as  the  woman,  and  saints  as  simple  citizens  of  Nurem¬ 
berg.  Thus  M.  Duplessis  writes  : — 

La  vierge  est  pour  Albert  Diirer  une  bonne  mere  de  famille  allaitant, 
ber$ant  ou  earessant  son  enfant ;  ce  n’est  pas  la  mri'e  de  Dieu  :  le  Christ 
juge,  allant  au  Calvairc  ou  expirant  sur  la  croix,  est  homme  insultd  et 
martyrise  ;  ce  n’est  pas  un  rddempteur  :  l’artiste  habille  a  la  mode  de  son 
temps  et  de  son  pays  les  personnages  qu’il  met  en  scene,  et  semble  avoir 
assiste  en  spectateur  peu  emu  aux  tristes  e'pisodes  de  la  passion. 

No  artist  has  in  recent  days  been  subjected  to  more  critical  re¬ 
search  than  Diirer;  indeed  the  accumulated  literature  about  him 
would  long  since  have  grown  oppressive  were  not  the  subject-matter 
so  worthy  of  study.  Professor  Muller,  in  his  Kunstlerlexikon,  ad¬ 
duces  under  the  head  of  Diirer  no  less  than  seventeen  authorities, 
all  foreign.  In  England  were  published,  in  1869  and  1870,  two 
lives  of  the  artist,  one  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  the  other  by  Mrs. 
Heaton.  In  Vienna  there  has  lately  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Moritz  Thausing  a  biography  which  wins  high  encomium,  its 
worth  being  also  attested  by  the  call  for  an  English  edition. 
Then,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  meddled  and 
muddled  with  Diirer.  Thus,  in  “  Six  Lectures  on  wood  and  metal 
engraving  given  before  the  University  of  Oxford,”  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Slade  Professor,  this  eccentric  dogmatist  startled 
art  circles  by  the  announcement  that  “  Diirer  and  Mantegna, 
chiefly  because  of  their  science,  forfeited  their  place,  not  only 
as  painters  of  men,  but  as  servants  of  God.  Neither  of  them 
has  left  one  completely  noble  or  completely  didactic  picture.”  It 
is  curious  that  of  three  Slade  Professors  no  two  agree.  A  feud 
arose  between  the  London  and  the  Oxford  Chairs  touching  Michael 
Angelo,  a  master  whom  Mr.  Ruskin,  defiant  as  usual  of  all  autho¬ 
rity,  made  it  his  pleasure  to  hold  up  to  contempt.  And  now  on  a 
scarcely  less  important  theme,  touching  the  art  consanguinity 
between  Diirer  and  Mantegna,  there  arises  a  tacit  schism  between  the 
sister  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  have  already 
quoted  Mr.  Ruskin’s  judgment ;  and  how  far  it  lies  asunder  from  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-Professor  may  be  seen  from  certain  instructive 
and  thoughtful  papers  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Portfolio , 
wherein  Mr.  Colvin  elucidates  the  relations  subsisting  between 
“Albert  Diirer  and  Andrea  Mantegna” — two  artists  who  ob¬ 
viously  had  much  in  common.  Yet  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Mantegna  was  no  less  than  forty  years  older  than 
Diirer,  and  that  when  the  master  of  Nuremberg  visited  Venice  in 
1 506  the  master  of  Padua  was  on  his  death-bed.  It  would  seem 
obvious,  therefore,  that  Diirer  received  more  than  he  gave ;  and 
the  question  still  remains  to  be  solved,  though  the  solution  need 
not  be  difficult,  how  Mantegna  imbibed  the  Teutonic  spirit  which 
he  infused  into  classic  form.  Nor  must  we  forget,  among  the 
elucidators  of  Diirer’s  international  career,  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle’s  exhaustive  biography  of  Titian.  Among  the  most 
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interesting  of  historic  interviews  are  the  meetings  between  great 
artists.  Whether  Diirer  ever  saw  Mantegna  in  the  flesh  may  be 
doubted,  but  beyond  question  he  was  brought  into  converse  with 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  Titian.  The  representative  master  of  Ger¬ 
many  obtained  much  consideration  in  Italy,  and  yet  the  tradition 
prevails  that  the  Venetians  carried  themselves  superciliously,  and 
that  Titian,  provoked  to  rivalry,  painted  “  Christ  and  the  Tribute 
Money  ”  in  order  to  prove  that  he  too  could  finish  highly  when  he 
chose.  Diirer,  however,  as  the  plates  before  us  abundantly  illus¬ 
trate,  was  marked  by  a  character  of  thought  and  a  style  of  art  treat¬ 
ment  distinctively  his  own  ;  and  his  Christ-like  head,  as  painted 
bv  himself,  bespeaks  the  nobility  of  the  man. 


MACGILL’S  SONGS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED.* 

"V\7E  open  this  little  book  with  a  certain  feeling  of  curiosity. 

V  V  The  views  of  a  “  United  Presbyterian  ’  on  mediaeval  hymns 
may  be  worth  knowing.  Though  the  volume  appears  to  be  incom¬ 
plete,  or  at  least,  in  some  way  not  very  easily  defined,  gives  the 
reader  an  impression  of  incompleteness,  we  may  judge  of  it  as  a 
collection  both  of  original  Latin  hymns  and  also  of  translations 
from  English  into  Latin  and  even  Greek.  The  title-page  is  headed 
with  the  words  “  Latin  and  Greek  Texts,”  from  which  we  may 
gather  that  the  English  text  is  “  non  inventus.  But  even  this 
title  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  contents,  as  we  see  by  looking  at 
Hymn  lxxxi. ,  placed  to  the  credit  of  Stephen  the  Sabaite.  This  is 
the  famous  “  Art  thou  weary?  ”  on  which  we  had  some  remarks  to 
make  when  Mr.  Gladstorle’s'Latin  version  appeared,  “  Scis  te  las- 
sum  ?  ”  in  the  early  days,  so  to  speak,  of  that  literary  success  which 
he  has  since  done  so  much  to  obscure.  We  then  hinted  at  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  version  of  the  original  Greek  ;  and  we  have 
had  occasion  since  to  suspect  that  only  a  “  text,”  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  existed,  and  was  made  good  use  of  by  the 
lamented  Dr.  Neale.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  Hymn  lxxxi.  full  of 
expectation.  But  Dr.  Macgill  gives  us  the  name  only;  the  version  in 
this  volume  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  Dr.  Neale,  as  his  version 
was  ostensibly  of  the  Greek.  Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong 
in  attributing  something  of  the  nature  of  a  pious  fraud  to  Dr.  Neale, 
we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying  of  Dr.  Macgill  that  his  version 
will  not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  either  with  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
or  with  that  which  we  gave,  as  in  some  respects  superior,  by  a 
writer  who  desired  to  keep  his  name  a  secret.  Most  readers  must 
have  guessed  the  authorship,  and  there  is  now,  alas  !  no  further 
occasion  for  concealment.  The  promise,  but  half  fulfilled,  of 
Thomas  Godfrey  Faussett’s  early  life,  and  the  regret  caused  by  his 
early  death,  must  be  our  excuse  for  revealing  what  was  but  half  a 
secret.  Dr.  Macgill  need  have  no  shame  at  being  put  third  to  two 
such  translators.  We  subjoin  a  verse  from  each.  Here  is  Mr. 
Gladstone's: — 

Scis  te  lassum  ?  scis  languentem  ? 

Luctu  contristaris  V 
Audin’  “  Veni,  veniensque 
Pace  perfruaris.” 

Mr.  Faussett  gave  it  thus : — 

Tune  fessus — tune  pressus 
Cura  stas  edace  ? — 

“  Ad  me  veni,  sisque  leni,” 

Est  qui  dixit,  “  pace.” 

After  these  Dr.  Macgill's  version  is  unmelodious : — 

“  Sisne  lassus  serumnosus 
Corde,  die,  languescas  ?  ” 

Ilk  dicit :  “  Veni  Mihi 
Fidens  et  quiescas.” 

The  double  rhymes  of  Mr.  Faussett’s  hymn  gave  it  a  superiority 
not,  we  think,  to  be  questioned.  It  is  the  same  with  several  other 
translations  in  this  volume.  They  are  not  to  be  condemned 
lightly ;  but  we  have  perhaps  had  more  practice  in  Latin  rhyme 
on  this  side  of  the  border ;  the  Scotch  writer's  verses  miss  the 
sweetness  which,  after  all,  is  so  important  an  element  in  a  hymn, 
English  or  Latin.  Take  the  translation  of  another,  of  which  we 
have  before  us  Dr.  Kynaston’s  rendering,  the  familiar  “  There  is  a 
fountain.”  Here  is  Dr.  Macgill’s  first  stanza,  which  by  the  way  is 
wrongly  spaced  by  the  printer : — 

Sanguis  en  Emmanuelis 
Fons  est  pneditus  medelis  ; 

Quo  peecator  emundatus 
hordes  abluit  reatus. 

This  the  late  High-Master  of  St.  Paul's  gives  as  follows  : — 

Fons  Immanuelis  venis 
EfHuit  cruore  plenis ; 

Quo  se  lavet.  jubet  reus 
Culp®  qualiscunque  Deus. 

Dr.  Macgill  offers  iu  all  twenty-eight  Latin  versions  of  modern 
hymns.  They  are  not  all  rhymed,  and  are  of  very  various  degrees 
of  merit.  We  may  quote  one  of  each  kind,  selected  rather  because  j 
versions  of  them  are  already  well  known.  Toplady’s  “  Bock  of 
Ages,”  as  it  is  both  a  favourite  hymn  with  all  sects  and  schools,  and 
has  been  particularly  obnoxious,  as  it  were,  to  translators,  serves  J 
admirably  to  test  the  comparative  skill  of  many  scholars.  Dr. 
Macgill  gives  us  this  for  the  first  verse : — 

Kupes  oevum  fissa  quondam 
Pro  me,  memet  in  Tc  eondam ; 

Sanguis  et  aqua  sequentes 
Hastam,  latere  efluentes, 

Valeant  contra  peccatum 
Vim  delere  et  reatum. 

*  Songs  of  the  Christian  Creed.  By  Hamilton  31.  Macgill,  D.D.  Lon¬ 
don:  Pickering.  1877. 


There  are  several  well-chosen  expressions  in  this ;  and  it  is  good 
to  keep,  if  possible,  to  the  first  word  of  the  original.  The  third 
line  is  peculiarly  happy,  both  in  its  literalness  and  also  in  a  certain 
likeness  its  prosody  bears  to  the  English  “  By  the  water  and  the 
blood.”  Dr.  Kynaston  renders  the  “  Rock  ”  differently,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  more  regard  to  mediaeval  usage  : — 

Petra,  pro  me  fissa  quondam, 

Da  me  intra  Te  recondam ; 

Kivus  sine  cruentatus, 

Saucium  permanans  latus, 

Duplex  sal  us  sit,  tutela 
Sontis  simul  et  medela. 

But,  though  the  least  literal  by  far,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  is  by  far  the- 
most  spirited,  and  therefore  the  most  faithful  rendering : — 

Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 

Condar  intra  Tuum  latus. 

Tu  per  lvmpham  profluentem, 

Tu  per  sanguinem  tepentem, 

In  peccata  mi  redunda, 

Tolle  eulpam,  sordes  munda. 

There  are  many  more  which,  if  our  space  was  unlimited,  we  might 
quote,  but  by  these  three  a  very  fair  idea  may  he  formed  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  kind  of  composition.  Of  translations  into  ordi¬ 
nary  Latin  verse  Dr.  Macgill  gives  some  specimens,  of  which  the 
last  verse  of  “  When  I  survey  ”  will  suffice  as  an  example : — < 

Si  totus  orbis  sit  meus, 

Donum  foret  hoc  parvulum  ; 

Meipso,  vita,  mente,  vi, 

Tantus  amor  dignissimus. 

This  cannot  he  considered  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  the  best  verse  of 
the  hymn.  The  second  line  inadequately  represents 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small. 

By  way  both  of  contrast  and  of  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
the  rhyming  verse  for  this  kind  of  composition,  we  may  subjoin. 
Mr.  Faussett’s : — 

Donum  foret  tellus  tota 
Minus  quam  ad  mea  vota. 

En  !  amori  tantis  digno 
Mentem,  vitam,  me,  resigno. 

Dr.  Macgill's  prefatory  remarks  and  his  notices  of  Latin  hymn- 
writers  are  by  no  means  so  free  from  fault  a3  his  hymns. 
Like  many  others,  he  has  been  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin’s  Sacred  Latin  Toetry ,  and  he  takes  care  not 
to  wander  far  from  so  excellent  a  leader.  But  the  bias  of  patriotism 
and  of  Presbyterianism  is  too  much  for  him.  He  is  right,  if  a 
little  high-flown,  when  he  remarks  on  the  “  native  capacity  of 
Latin  to  embody  thought  and  feeling  as  far  above  the  range  of 
Horace  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.”  He  is  also  safe 
when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  “  rhyme  is  indigenous  to  the  Latin 
soil,”  and  that  it  “  is  no  exotic  transplanted  from  Arabic  or  Celtic 
ground.”  We  sympathize,  too,  in  his  complaint  that  few  of  the 
Roman  breviaries  can  he  named  “  that  are  not  disfigured  by  so-called 
hymns  ”  objectionable  alike  “  from  their  want  of  devotion,  from  their 
poverty  of  thought,  and  their  want  of  poetical  conception,  as  well 
as  from  their  redundancy  of  compliment  ”  to  saints  and  angels ; 
and  in  his  preference  for  the  Paris  Breviary,  of  which  he  considers 
that  t  lie  superiority  may  be  inferred  “  from  the  charge  sometimes 
brought  against  it  that  it  was  prepared  under  the  inspiration  of 
Jansenists.”  But  when  Dr.  Macgill  comes  to  speak  of  the 
mediaeval  hymn-writers  one  by  one,  the  caution  and  good  sense 
which  mark  his  early  paragraphs  completely  fail.  There 
is  hardly  a  line  in  some  thirty  pages  of  “  notes,  biographical 
and  critical,”  to  which  exception  might  not  be  taken.  We 
begin  with  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  “  flourished  iu  the  twelfth, 
century,”  and  was,  we  read,  “  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor.” 
On  Robert  II.,  the  author  of  the  “  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,”  Dr. 
Macgill  remarks  that  “  Capet,  who  was  a  vigorous  and  prudent 
man,  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  his  son  Robert 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  long  succession  of  French  kings 
then  follows  a  series  of  reflections  on  “  this  unworldly  monarch,, 
like  another  psalmist,”  who  “  had  formed  no  high  estimate  of  the 
value  of  an  earthly  crowu,”  who  “  consecrated  his  home,”  who. 
sang  “his  own  simple  lines  to  his  own  music,”  and  so  on.  The 
comparison  with  King  David  is  singularly  unfortunate.  Had 
King  Robert  shown  a  little  of  the  Hebrew  monarch’s  warlike 
ability,  his  kingdom  would  have  had  greater  reason  to  bless  him. 
“  He  refused  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,”  upon  which  Dr.  Macgill  exclaims: — “  When,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask,  since  his  day,  have  the  Kings  of  France  been 
found  declining  kingdoms,  or  inditing  immortal  hymns  ?  ”  But 
the  writer’s  literary  and  historical  level  is  best  illustrated  by  his 
account  of  Sedulius,  of  whom  he  makes  some  curious  assertions. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such  facts  as  these  : — Sedulius  was  “  the 
first  known  Scottish  writer  ” ;  “he  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  ” ;  and  “  we  do  not,  recognize  the  conjecture  that 
his  native  land  was  Ireland.”  The  well-known  query  with 
which  Father  Maguire  posed  Mr.  Pope  was  “  Where  was  your 
Church  before  Luther  ?  ”  and  a  somewhat  similar  question  relates  to 
the  situationofMoses“wheuthecandlewasputout.”  But, if  Sedulius 
lived  about  430,  if  he  was  a  Scot,  and  if  the  Scots  had  not  yet 
reached  Scotland,  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Macgill’s  opinion  ?  If  Sedu¬ 
lius  was  a  Scot  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  his 
native  land  was  not  Ireland,  we  wish  Dr.  Macgill  had  told  us  what 
it  was.  There  may  he  some  confusion  between  the  Scots  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Ireland  and  the  Scots  Christians  among  the  Piets  after 
575  ;  hut  so  long  before  the  Council  of  Drumceat  most  historians 
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would  hesitate  to  claim  him  positively  for  modern  Scotland.  Fol¬ 
lowing  upon  this  assertion  Dr.  Macgill  treats  us  to  a  criticism  of 
early  Church  history  in  which  he  remarks  that  it  is  “  wrapt  in 
mist  hopelessly  impenetrable.’’  Then  how  comes  he  to  be  so 
-certain  about  Sedulius  ?  In  a  note  we  have  King  Lucius  and  Pope 
Eleutherus,  and  are  told  that  we  should  give  some  credence  to 
Beda's  story  because  of  the  hold  it  has  taken  “  on  the  earliest 
annalists  of  Britain.”  Proceeding  with  the  biography  of  Sedulius, 
we  are  next  given  a  taste  of  Dr.  Macgill's  Presbyterianism.  We 
have  seen  what  his  historical  opinion  is.  Here  are  his  theological 
views.  The  “  first  teacher  of  Sedulius  is  named  in  the  early  Scot¬ 
tish  list  of  ‘  Bishops,’  but  it  is  the  merest  fancy  to  count  him  as 
aught  else  than  Bishop  and  Presbyter  in  the  scriptural  sense,”  which 
Dr.  Macgill  would  no  doubt  have  us  understand  as  being  a  United 
Presbyterian  sense.  The  critical  remarks  appended  to  some  of  the 
hymns  are  also  tinged  with  sectarian  prejudice,  though  he  is 
anxious  to  speak  fairly  of  Keble,  Newman,  Francis  Xavier,  and 
•others  with  whose  opinions  he  differs.  In  speaking  of  the  “  Dies 
Irae,”  which  he  unhesitatingly  ascribes  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  he 
gives  us  this  emendation,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  character 
•of  the  book  better  than  pages  of  criticism.  “  There  is  a  reading  of 
the  verse,  ‘  Qui  Mariam  absolvisti,’  which  we  deem  preferable  on 
higher  grounds  than  mere  manuscript  authority.  The  line  just 
quoted  turns  a  baseless  conjecture  into  a  personal  wrong  against 
the  earlier  life  of  one  of  the  humblest  and  gentlest  of  women ;  and 
we  accept  the  other  reading  as  not  improbably  the  true  one, 
4  Peccatricem  absolvisti.’  ”  An  editor  of  hymns  who  is  above  “  mere 
manuscript  authority  ”  requires  exclusive  sources  of  information 
of  another  kind.  Such  information  Dr.  Macgill  appears  to  possess 
regarding  the  “  earlier  life  of  one  of  the  humblest  and  gentlest  of 
women  ” ;  but  we  fear  he  must  produce  it  openly  before  the  readers 
of  “  Dies  Irae  ”  will  consent  to  spoil  one  of  its  finest  verses  at  his 
bidding-. 


DICK  TEMPLE.* 

-]\/|  R.  JAMES  GREENWOOD,  in  his  novel  of  Dick  Temple , 
deserves  the  praise  of  consistency  without  at  the  same 
time  being  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  sameness.  Unlike  so  many 
■of  the  novelists  of  the  day,  he  does  not  pass  and  repass  with  each 
fresh  chapter  from  high  life  to  low  life,  and  from  low  life  to  high 
life.  Boswell  tells  us  how  the  author  of  the  “  Sugar-cane,”  for  the 
sake  of  giving  greater  dignity  to  his  subject,  had  altered  the  verse 
that  began  “  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  mice”  into  “  Now,  Muse,  let's 
sing  of  rats.”  Mr.  Greenwood  would  have  been  above  such  weak¬ 
ness  as  this.  Had  he  seen  that  out  of  mice  he  could  make  a  more 
striking  poem,  to  mice  he  would  have  stuck,  unseduced  by  the 
higher  dignity  of  the  rat.  He  does  not  care  for  that  chiaroscuro 
of  a  story  which  is  so  dear  to  many  writers.  lie  does  not  think 
that  the  blackness  of  each  poisoner  or  forger  must  be  thrown  up 
more  strongly  by  the  light  that  is  diffused  by  some  muscular 
■Christian  or  some  sainted  priest.  He  does  not  think  that  a 
murderer  should  be  balanced  by  a  marquess,  and  that  the  low  talk 
of  a  tavern  should  be  strictly  proportioned  to  the  fashionable  con¬ 
versation  over  an  afternoon  tea.  He  describes  at  some 
length  the  haunts  of  low  thieves ;  but  he  does  not  trouble  him¬ 
self  or  his  readers  with  the  upholstery  of  a  lady's  boudoir.  He 
is  indifferent  even  to  love,  whether  high  or  low.  There  is  indeed 
■some  marrying  just  at  the  very  end  of  the  book;  but  there  is  no 
love-making.  In  fact,  the  heroine,  or  rather  the  heroines,  are  only 
introduced  to  help  on  the  low  life  of  the  story.  The  aunt  of  the 
■one  and  the  father  of  the  other  object  strongly  to  both  the  heroes, 
and  thus  for  three  volumes  keep  them  from  settling  down  into  re¬ 
spectable  life.  But  while  there  is  nothing  but  low  life,  there  is, 
as  we  said  before,  little  sameness.  Dick  Temple  and  his  two 
friends,  Jack  Mallet  and  Sam  Softleigh,  remain  indeed  the  same 
from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to  the  end ;  but  in  the  villains 
whom  they  come  across  there  is  a  considerable  variety.  There  is 
scarcely  the  pretence  of  a  plot,  and  perhaps  the  book  would  have 
been  none  the  worse  if  even  this  pretence  had  not  been  brought  in. 
Mr.  Greenwood  wishes  to  describe  a  very  low  kind  of  life,  which 
he  seems  to  have  studied  from  nature  and  not  from  books,  and  uses 
his  plot  simply  as  a  kind  of  usher  to  introduce  his  characters. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  like  his  book,  or  that  we  are  disposed  to 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  And  yet,  when  compared  with 
many  stories  that  come  before  us,  it  certainly  has  its  merits. 
Vulgar,  low,  and  offensive  as  are  most  of  its  characters,  yet  many 
of  them  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  fairly  true  to  nature.  The 
villains  who  figure  in  the  pages  of  many  of  our  female  novelists 
are  equally  vulgar,  equally  low,  and  still  more  offensive,  while,  into 
the  bargain,  they  are  like  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
There  is  only  one  class  of  women  that  can  have  any  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  everyday  life  of  criminals,  and  it  is  not  a  class 
that  is  much  given  to  literature.  But  a  writer  who,  like 
the  “  Amateur  Casual,”  has  already  shown  that  he  is  not  afraid 
•of  making  a  familiar  study  of  the  lowest  outcasts,  may  claim 
to  speak  with  a  certain  authority  when  he  takes  his  readers 
with  him  from  one  public-house  haunted  by  thieves  to  another. 
In  the  last  volume,  indeed,  Mr.  Greenwood’s  villains  grow  very 
■dull.  They  try  to  rise  into  a  more  fashionable  life,  and  the  higher 
they  rise  the  more  uninteresting  they  grow.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  in  any  of  the  volumes  is  there  enough 
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interest  to  carry  the  reader  willingly  to  the  end.  Thieves’  talk 
and  the  story  of  three  idle  young  fellows  in  quest  of  adventures 
are  after  a  time  tiring  enough.  But  Mr.  Greenwood  is  certainly 
more  successful  where  his  thief  is  an  open  and  avowed  thief  and 
not  a  pretender  to  respectability.  No  one  by  reading  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  London  criminals  is  in  the  least  likely  to  be  misled  by  a 
false  enthusiasm  for  the  life  of  a  robber.  He  describes  a  thief  a3 
a  mean,  cruel,  and  cowardly  wretch,  living  in  constant  fear  and 
misery.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  humour  and  rollicking  life  of 
an  Artful  Dodger  and  a  Charley  Bates. 

He  introduces  his  reader  into  this  respectable  company  of 
thieves  and  blackguards  by  means  of  two  young  gentlemen  who 
are  already  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  kind  of  life  in  London 
and  a  country  cousin  who  comes  to  see  them.  This  cousin,  Mr. 
Sam  Softleigh,  has  scarcely  got  out  of  the  train  at  Paddington 
before  he  is  taken  in  by  the  “  confidence  trick  ”  as  it  is  called. 
Being  a  young  gentleman  of  great  spirit  and  strength,  he  does  not 
tamely  submit  to  being  fleeced,  but  determines,  with  the  help  of 
Dick  Temple  and  his  friend  Jack  Mallet,  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  rogues  who  had  not  only  robbed  him  of  his  money,  but,  still 
worse,  had  wounded  his  vanity.  They  find  out  the  haunts  of  the 
swindlers,  and  in  the  disguise  of  butchers  get  among  them  and 
their  friends  without  at  first  exciting  suspicion.  In  the  end  a 
great  fight  takes  place,  and  the  three  gentlemen,  with  the  help  of 
a  friendly  butcher  and  a  cabman,  come  off  victorious.  Mr.  Soft¬ 
leigh,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  rises  to  real  melodramatic  great¬ 
ness.  He  had  recovered  his  purse,  but  he  felt  that  “  it  would  be 
unpleasant  to  deal  with  it  after  those  shabby  rascals  have  handled 
it  ” ;  and  so  he  throws  it  among  them,  crying  out,  “  Here,  who’ll 
be  purser  ?  Catch  hold,  one  of  you  !  Divide  it  fairly  amongst  you, 
and  don’t  forget  to  let  the  wives  and  youngsters  have  a  share.” 
Such  a  speech  as  this  deserves  to  be  spoken  before  a  sympathetic 
sixpenny  gallery  just  as  the  curtain  is  falling.  It  is  lost  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter  in  a  novel.  The  cabman  who  had  proved  so  true 
a  friend  introduces  them  the  next  day  to  fresh  adventures.  The 
windows  of  his  cab  had  been  broken  a  day  or  two  before  by  a 
female  lunatic  when  she  was  being  carried  oft'  to  an  asylum.  The 
indignation  of  the  chivalrous  Sam  Softleigh  is  aroused  ;  and,  full 
of  ardour  for  the  unfortunate  lady,  he  resolves  to  visit  the  asylum. 
Mr.  Greenwood  is  far  duller  in  this  part  of  his  story  than  in  his 
descriptions  of  thieves  and  their  haunts.  It  is  evident  that,  in  dealing 
with  madhouses  and  madmen,  he  has  to  draw  chiefly  on  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  writer  should  learn  where  his  powers  lie,  and  should  not,  unless 
he  feels  quite  sure  of  his  ground,  attempt  to  rise  up  to  the  heights 
of  lunacy.  An  accurate  and  carefully  drawn  picture  of  a  low 
Loudon  thief  is  after  all  a  more  meritorious  performance  than  the 
too  ambitious  sketch  of  a  woman  out  of  her  senses. 

Mr.  Softleigh,  a  short  time  after  his  visit  to  the  asylum,  sets  off 
for  Ilighgate,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  friends,  to  see  Whit¬ 
tington's  Stone.  Then  he  comes  across  a  poor  broken-down  old 
fellow  who  gains  his  living  by  taking  carrier-pigeons  out  to  a 
certain  distance  from  Whitechapel  and  letting  them  off  at 
stated  times.  Each  owner  of  a  pigeon  paid  him  so  much  a  bird 
for  his  trouble.  This  old  fellow  strikes  us  as  by  far  the  most 
natural  character  in  the  whole  book,  and  his  story  is  not  without 
interest.  lie  had  been  a  well-to-do  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of 
business,  but  he  had  given  up  all  his  spare  time  to  pigeon- 
fancying.  He  thus  describes  those  happy  days  : — 

I  was  never  what  you  might  call  a  betting  man.  As  I  told  you  before, 
the  “  fancy  ”  was  always  my  delight — rabbits  and  pigeons  chiefly,  though, 
now  and  then  I  did  a  little  with  dogs — but  pigeons  was,  and  is,  and  always 
will  be  my  delight.  I  bred  ’em  for  flying,  scores  and  scores  of  ’em,  and 
there  was  never  a  match  within  ten  miles  but  I  was  there,  and  always  ready 
with  a  fiver  or  a  tenner  to  lay  on  a  good  un.  Joe  Muggeridge  lived  next 
door.  A  sporting  barber  he  was,  and  we  was  the  best  of  friends.  Lord 
bless  me,  when  I  look  back  on  them  times,  and  thinks  of  the  many  happy 
hours  we  have  spent  amongst  the  chimbley-pots,  with  our  pipes  and  a  can  of 
beer,  enjoyin’  the  evening  breeze,  and  watching  our  dragons  and  tumblers 
a  disportin’  of  themselves  above  our  heads,  it  seems  like  a  dream  that  it 
should  come  to  this — that  it  is  in  human  nalur’  to  hide  under  a  sleek  out¬ 
side  such  a  awful  amount  of  willany  and  windietiveness  as  that  unrelenting 
wagabone  showed  towards  me.  On’y  that  he  is  an  uncommon  long  man, 
and  I  am  shortish,  you  might  have  took  us  for  a  twin,  we  chummed  on  so 
comfortable.  The  trap-door  of  my  cockloft,  sir,  was  never  closed  against 
Joe,  and  his  was  as  free  to  me,  and  we  used  to  wisit  each  other  that  way 
quite  as  frequent  as  by  the  street-door.  Good  Lord,  when  I  think  on  bow 
intimate  we  used  to  be — on  that  time  when  he  was  ill,  and  the  young  man 
what  was  his  ’casional  failed  him,  and  never  come  a-Sunday  morning, 
which  was  Muggeridge’s  busiest  time  for  shaving,  and  he  sent  for  me,  and 
says,  “  Barney  7  would  you  do  a  neighbourly  act,  and  polish  off  a  few  of 
’em.”  I  did  it,  and  wery  nigh  got  my  head  punched  by  a  stableman  for 
slicing  off  a  favourite  pimple  ;  and  that  other  time  when  1  was  ill  and 
couldn't  leave  my  bed,  which  was  in  the  attic — how  Joe  would  wery  kindly 
take  his  pipe  as  usual  on  the  roof,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  in 
his  conversation  by  talking  to  me  down  the  chimbley  ! 

Everything  went  on  very  well  till  one  day,  as  the  two  friends 
were'  out  on  the  roof,  a  stray  pigeon  of  surprising  merit  came 
hovering  overhead  and  at  last  settled  down  on  the  poor  old 
fellow's  trap-hoard.  In  a  moment  it  was  caught,  hut  then  Joe 
Muggeridge  claimed,  hut  claimed  in  vain,  to  share  in  the  prize. 
His  friend,  Barney  Badger,  maintained  that  it  was  all  his.  Barney, 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  his  pigeon  to  all  pigeons  in  the 
world,  stakes  all  his  property  on  the  success  of  the  bird  in  an 
approaching  match.  His  old  friend  Muggeridge,  turned  now  to  he 
his  bitterest  enemy  through  jealousy  of  his  luck  in  catching  the 
stray  pigeon,  the  day  before  the  match  is  to  come  off,  makes  a  hole 
through  the  party-wall  that  divides  the  two  houses  and  lets  in 
through  it  a  cat.  The  pigeon  is  eaten,  and  Barney  is  a  ruinedman, 

I  with  such  a  hatred  of  cats  that  he  cannot  even  contain  himself 
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■when  lie  hears  from  Mr.  Softleigli  the  immortal  story  of  Dick 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  By  the  help  of  Barney,  the  three 
friends  are  introduced  into  another  thieves’  meeting,  and  come 
across  a  woman  dying  of  consumption  with  the  most  absurdly 
romantic  and  impossible  story.  With  her  Mr.  Greenwood  fails 
just  as  much  as  he  does  with  the  mad  woman.  Such  land  of  ex¬ 
travagant  romance  he  should  leave  to  the  lady  novelists. 

In  the  third  volume  Mr.  Greenwood  relates  the  knaveries  of  two 
Scoundrels  who  aimed  at  higher  game  than  the  miserable  thieves 
to  whom  he  first  introduces  his  readers.  As  we  have  already  said, 
we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  hi3  success  when  he  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  higher  orders  of  swindlers  and  ruffians.  The  three 
friends  first  expose  these  two  scoundrels,  are  then  taken  in  by  them 
and  nearly  ruined,  and  at  last  in  a  second  grand  piece  of  melodrama 
completely  defeat  them.  The  last  tableau  of  all,  with  its  terrific  fight 
between  the  rogues  and  the  honest  men,  is  very  dull  and  heavy. 
We  must  do  Mr.  Greenwood  the  justice  to  say  that  he  wastes  no 
time  in  winding  up  the  story  when  once  the  villains  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  The  hero  is  left  senseless  from  a  tremendous  blow  on 
his  skull  from  the  robber’s  life-preserver,  only  two  pages  oft  the 
end  of  the  story.  What  is  even  worse,  at  the  time  that  he  receives 
the  blow  he  is  still  at  variance  with  the  father  of  the  lady  with 
whom  he  is  in  love.  But  in  two  pages  he  recovers  both  his  senses 
and  the  affections  of  this  stern  old  gentleman,  and  he  receives  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  His  friend.  Hick  Temple,  gets  married  also; 
*nd  the  three  friends  settle  down  into  quiet  life.  We  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  to  a  wuiter  who  does  not  in  one  and  the  same  story 
inflict  on  us  criminals  and  lovers.  Either  class,  as  they  are  usually 
described  in  our  novels,  are  dull  enough.  Together,  they  are  more 
than  the  patience  of  a  reader  can  easily  bear.  Mr.  Greenwood 
evidently  knows  where  his  strength  lies  ;  and  leaving,  as  he  does, 
lovers  and  love-making  to  the  countless  host  of  female  novelists, 
may  fairty  ask  that  they  should  leave  criminals  to  him. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"Y/TEMOIRS,  autobiographies,  and  collections  of  correspondence 
-LVJL  have  been  unusually  abundant  of  late.  The  third  volume  of 
M.  Doudan’s  Letters  * * * * §  does  not,  as  was  originally  supposed,  bring 
this  interesting  publication  to  a  conclusion  ;  a  further  instalment  is 
promised,  which  will  include  the  author’s  Essai  sur  les  revolutions 
du  gout.  In  the  meanwhile  we  may  spend  our  time  profitably 
amongst  our  doctrinaire  friends,  wandering  from  Ooppet  to  Broglie, 
from  Paris  to  Gurcy,  beginning  in  1832  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
Schlegel,  and  ending  on  the  14th  of  July,  1859,  a  few  days  after 
the  peace  of  Villafranca.  These  letters  are  not  the  mere  tittle- 
tattle  of  an  ordinary  flaneur.  They  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  details  on  the  literary  and  political  events  of  the  day  ; 
together  with  estimates  of  character  given  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
shrewd  observer,  and,  we  need  not  say,  with  some  severity  when  the 
late  Empire  and  its  supporters  come  under  discussion.  M.  Doudan, 
for  instance,  remarks  of  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  that  he  seems  to 
wage  war  in  favour  of  order  and  religion  with  a  pack  of  blood¬ 
hounds.  What  would  he  have  said  had  he  been  present  the  other 
day  when  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  interrupted  the  Republican  orators 
ninety-seven  times  ? 

M.  Philarete  Chasles  f,  too,  addresses  us  from  outre-tombe.  His 
idea  of  memoir-writing  is  not  a  peculiar  one,  for  it  is  borrowed 
from  Saint-Simon  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  either  more  justi¬ 
fiable  or  more  likely  to  inspire  confidence.  Your  true  autobiographer, 
if  we  may  believe  M.  Chasles,  may  legitimately  vent  his  spite  on 
those  who  have  been  unfair  and  ill-mannered  enough  to  neglect 
him.  Readers  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
French  seventeenth  century  know  that  many  of  Saint-Simon’s 
verdicts  have  long  since  been  annulled  as  unjust ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  our  descendants  will  hardly  be  disposed,  even  on  M.  Phi¬ 
larete  Chasles’s  authority,  to  pronounce  M.  Guizot  a  sophist.  There 
are  certainly  some  very  happy  hits  in  the  book  before  us,  and  the 
character  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  never  been  more  correctly 
described ;  but  the  evident  animus  which  has  suggested  certain 
portraits  will  unfortunately  lead  people  to  distrust  the  value  of  the 
whole  gallery. 

Before  joining  the  democratic  party,  and  taking  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Daniel  Stern,  the  Countess  d’Agoult  had  belonged  to 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  f ;  her  own  family  and  that  of  her 
husband  were  connected  with  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old 
Monarchy  ;  and  if  the  “  Bible  Guiot  de  Provins  ”  records  a  Flavigny 
amongst  other  mediaeval  celebrities,  we  find  the  D’Agoults  on  the 
rolls  of  the  French  army,  serving  their  country  with  zeal  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  No  one,  therefore,  could  have  been  in  a  better  position 
for  describing  faithfully  Paris  salons  at  a  time  when  those  centres 
of  intellectual  and  social  life  still  existed,  and  the  volume  of 
recollections  she  has  left  behind  her  is  most  entertaining  con¬ 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view.  Mme.  d’Agoult  has  well  pointed 
out  the  difference  between  the  salons  of  the  old  noblesse  and  those 
of  the  bourgeoisie  ;  she  shows  that  the  advance  of  democracy  must 
necessarily  strike  a  blow  at  intellectual  society,  and  that  whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  increasing  taste  for  luxury  and  the  absorbing 
claims  of  money-making  have  superseded  more  wholesome  social 
enjoyments,  on  the  other,  politics  have  supplanted  literature 
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and  transformed  drawing-rooms  into  clubs.  Daniel  Stern’s 
Souvenirs,  with  their  amusing  sketches  of  well-known  public  cha¬ 
racters,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  library  of  memoirs.  The 
present  volume  stops  at  the  year  1833;  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  reminiscences  of  the  republican  and  free-thinking 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  author. 

MM.  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt  have  earned  a  threefold  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  literary  world.*  We  say  nothing  now  of  their  novels, 
which  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  realism  ;  but  their  historical 
works  ( Histoire  de  Marie  Antoinette,  Histoire  de  la  societe  fran- 
qaise  pendant  la  Revolution  et  pendant  le  Directoire,  &c.)  are  written 
in  so  different  a  style  that  they  hardly  seem  the  production  of  the 
same  authors ;  and  the  Portraits  intimes  dudix-huitihne  siecle  strike 
us  as  being  perfect  specimens  of  that  talent  which  consists  in 
framing  biographical  gems  from  the  slightest  materials  possible. 
The  quarto  volume  lately  published  under  their  name,  splen¬ 
didly  printed  and  sumptuously  illustrated,  is  another  addition  to 
the  Portraits  intimes.  We  may  regret  that  the  subject  of  it 
should  have  been  as  notorious  for  her  abandoned  life  as  she  was 
celebrated  for  her  wit;  but  the  green-room  of  the  opera  was  not  a 
school  of  virtue,  especially  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible  to  understand  fully  the  character  of 
French  society  a  hundred  years  ago  if  we  took  no  notice  of 
Sophie  Arnould,  Mile.  Guimard,  and  Mile.  Gaussin. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  correspondence  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  should  never  have  been  published  yet  in  the 
original. f  Mrs.  Everett  Green  gave  a  translation  of  it  several  years 
ago ;  but  surely  the  letters  of  a  French  princess  deserved  to  be 
printed,  if  at  all,  just  as  they  came  from  her  pen.  Count  de 
Baillon,  already  favourably  known  by  several  important  historical 
works,  has  undertaken  this  task,  and  has  edited  the  letters  in 
question  as  the  pieces  justiflcatives  of  a  detailed  and  excellent 
biography  of  the  Queen  whom  Bossuet  took  as  the  subject  of  o-ne 
of  his  finest  funeral  orations.  What  our  author  modestly  calls 
an  etude  historique  is  really  a  volume  of  high  merit,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  most  important  contemporary  evidence,  both 
French  and  English.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
and  takes  her  from  her  birth  at  the  Louvre  to  her  final  retreat  in 
the  convent  at  Chaillot.  The  last  years  of  her  agitated  and 
romantic  career  had  not  before  been  described  with  the  detail 
which  the  interest  of  the  subject  called  for.  Count  de  Baillon  has 
fortunately  been  able  to  consult  the  MS.  memoirs  of  Father 
Cyprien  de  Gamaches,  one  of  the  Queen’s  chaplains,  who  enjoyed 
for  a  long  time  her  fullest  confidence.  The  French  editor  gives 
Mrs.  Everett  Green  all  the  praise  she  deserves  for  the  care  and 
skill  she  has  displayed  in  publishing  the  translation  of  the  Queen’s 
letters  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  documents  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  transcribed  by  a  copyist  who  did  not  know  one 
word  of  French,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  make  out  their 
real  meaning;  they  are  all  printed  with  studious  accuracy,  and 
the  author  has  added  a  number  of  other  letters  preserved  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  elsewhere.  A  portrait  and  a  fac-simile  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  volume. 

Agrippa  d’Aubignfi’s  Tragiques  J  may  almost  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  memoirs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Court  of 
the  Valois  supplied  the  poet  with  ghastly  pictures ;  and,  as  we  read 
his  vigorous  lines,  we  fancy  we  hear  the  tramp  of  the  reitres 
through  the  desolated  provinces  of  France,  or  the  shouts  of  Catherine 
de’  Medici’s  Italian  followers  hunting  down  the  unfortunate 
Huguenots  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day. 
MM.  Reaume  and  de  Oaussade,  the  editors  of  D’Aubigno’s  works, 
have  had  the  great  advantage  of  free  access  to  the  late  Colonel 
Tronchin's  splendid  library  at  Bessinges  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  original  MS.  of  the  Tragiques  is  religiously  kept.  A  copy  of 
the  same  poem,  now  amongst  the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum,  has  also  supplied  some  important  readings. 

Notwithstanding  blemishes  which  will  be  apparent  to  readers 
of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Camille 
Rousset’s  volumes  §  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  their  author ; 
they  have  cost  him  two  years’  assiduous  labour,  and  were 
composed  at  the  time  when  Rousset  was  busy  collecting  materials 
for  his  history  of  Louvois.  Examined  by  the  light  of  events 
now  taking  place,  the  account  of  the  campaign  of  1854  is  doubly 
interesting.  The  scandalous  want  of  military  preparations  on  the 
part  of  the  French  was  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  to 
the  Emperor  in  a  letter  dated  Gallipoli,  May  26,  1854;  that 
letter  has  not  escaped  M.  Rousset’s  attention,  and  suggests  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  care  and  forethought  which  facilitated  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  1 830  against  Algiers.  Our  author’s  style  appears  at  its  best 
in  his  description  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  A  good  atlas  supple¬ 
ments  the  work,  and  enables  us  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  war. 

The  French  army  is  at  present  in  a  transitional  state ;  the  schools 
of  Saint-Oyr  and  Fontainebleau,  established  for  the  training  of  staff 
officers,  have  been  considerably  modified  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that,  before  a  new  organization  is  adopted,  information 

*  Sophie  Arnould,  cCapres  sa  correspondance  et  ses  memoires  inedits.  Par 
E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt.  Paris:  Dentu. 

f  Henrielte  Marie  de  France,  reinc  d’ Angleterre:  etude  historique.  Par 
le  comte  de  Baillon.  Suivie  de  lettres  inddites.  Paris  :  Didier. 

J  CEuvres  d’ Agrippa  d'Aubigne.  Yol.  IV.  Les  Tragiques.  Puldiees 
par  MM.  Reaume  et  de  CauSsade.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

§  Histoire  de  la  guerre  de  Crimee.  Par  M.  Camille  Rousset.  2  vols.  8vo., 
and  an  Atlas.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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should  be  collected  from  all  quarters.  With  this  view  a  writer, 
whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page  of  his  book,  has 
translated  from  the  German  the  regulations,  programmes,  and 
other  documents  connected  with  the  Berlin  War  Academy,  and 
has  appended  to  them  remarks  which  will  help  to  show  where  and 
to  what  extent  the  military  training  now  adopted  in  France  is 
deficient.* * * § 

A  few  years  ago  the  Revue  contemporaine  published  fragments 
from  the  memoirs  of  General  de  Brandt,  rendered  into  French  by 
Baron  Ernouf.  These  fragments,  now  completed  and  collected, 
appear  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  in  the  Biblioth'eque  Charpentier^ , 
and  are  particularly  interesting  as  affording  material  for  the  military 
history  of  our  French  neighbours.  Born  in  that  part  of  Poland 
which  had  been  annexed  to  Prussia,  Baron  Brandt  joined  the 
Polish  auxiliaries  known  by  the  name  of  regiments  of  the  Vistula, 
and  served  under  the  French  standards  from  1808  to  1813  in 
Spain,  in  Russia,  and  in  Germany.  Wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  he  afterwards  entered  the  Prussian  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  from  the  tone  of  his  memoirs  it  is  plain  that  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  always  on  the  side  of  France,  and  that  the  early  part 
of  his  military  career  was  that  which  had  left  him  the  pleasantest 
recollections.  The  present  amusing  volume,  for  the  translation  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Baron  Ernouf,  is  full  of  anecdotes  illus¬ 
trating  camp  life  at  a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Continent 
was  a  field  of  battle. 

If  it  is  always  true  that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety,  France  ought  to  be  just  now  the  safest  nation  in  the  world. 
We  might  make  a  perfect  library  out  of  all  the  plans  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  models  of  constitutions,  &c.,  which  have  been  recently  thrown 
into  the  market ;  and  M.  Laugel  is  but  the  latest  of  a  long  series 
of  reformers  who,  following  in  the  wake  of  Sieyes,  are  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  deduce  from  the  intellectual,  religious,  and  social  sympa¬ 
thies  of  France  the  elements  of  its  political  constitution.  His 
book  t  is  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought  and  study,  though 
some  of  the  conclusions  it  puts  forth  are  unfavourable  to  the 
Republican  form  of  government. 

We  may  dismiss  with  a  mere  mention  an  anonymous  writer’s 
essay  on  the  hackneyed  subject  of  Mary  Stuart.  §  It  is  a  review  of 
M.  Wiesener's  monograph  on  the  Queen,  written  by  a  strong 
partisan  of  Mary,  and  giving  within  a  brief  compass  the  principal 
events  of  her  life. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  revival  of  geo¬ 
graphical  studies  in  France.  The  learned  works  of  MM.  Reclus, 
Desjardins,  and  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  appear  to  have  created 
a  sort  of  revolution  in  that  branch  of  science,  and  the  Revue  de 
geographic  ||,  edited  by  M.  Drapeyron,  professes  to  systematize  and 
foster  the  pursuit  of  geographical  knowledge.  Founded  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  it  is  issued  in  monthly  parts,  and  we  have 
now  before  us  the  first  six  livraisons,  which  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  both  of  the  programme  laid  down  by  the  editor,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  It  is  evident  that 
the  science  of  geography  is  related  to  almost  the  whole  range  of 
human  learning ;  it  touches  on  archaeology  and  on  politics ;  it 
deals  with  the  present  and  the  past,  and  addresses  itself  with 
equal  force  to  scholars  for  whom  the  questions  of  the  day  have  no 
interest,  and  to  statesmen  who  consider  ancient  history  a  subject 
fit  only  to  occupy  the  time  of  dilettanti.  The  Revue  geographiquc 
appeals  to  all  classes  of  students,  and  one  of  its  chief  merits 
is  the  variety  of  the  subjects  it  elucidates.  M.  Drapeyron 
opens  his  review  with  an  excellent  article  on  the  transformation 
of  political  science  through  the  medium  of  geography  •,  his  coad¬ 
jutors  take  us  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  examine  geography 
in  its  relations  with  all  other  topics.  Thus  M.  Ubicini  treats  of 
the  problem  of  Turkish  civilization,  M.  Galfarel  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  French  Guiana,  and  M.  Langeron  writes  the  life  of 
Magellan.  Each  number  contains  a  summary  of  news  and  notices 
of  recent  publications. 

The  yearly  report  published  by  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  on  the 
progress  of  the  Hindustani  language  and  literature  If  is  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  usual.  Europeans  will  be  astonished  at  finding  the  great 
amount  of  intellectual  activity  which  exists  amongst  the  various 
nationalities  of  India.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith’s  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  appears  to  have  created  quite  a  sensation,  and 
the  Urdu  translation  by  Professor  Mir  Auled  Ali  has  enabled  the 
Mahommedan  population  to  see  that  their  prophet  has  found  a 
champion  in  England. 

Under  the  title  La  Gr'ece  avant  les  Grecs  **,  M.  Benloew  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  which  deals  with  ethnological  and  philological 
questions.  What  race  of  people  inhabited  Greece  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Hellenes  r  such  is  the  problem  stated  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  vocabulary  added  by  Tycander  to  his 
Albanese  grammar  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  this  point ; 
further  studies  showed  that  the  literature  of  Albania  was 

*  L’ academic  de  guerre  de  Berlin.  Paris  :  Dumaine. 

t  Souvenirs  (Tun  officier  polonais.  Traduits  par  le  Baron  Ernouf. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

1  La  France  politique  et  sociale.  Par  D.  Laugel.  Paris :  Germer- 
Buillibre. 

§  La  virite  sur  Marie  Stuart,  d'apres  les  documents  nouveaux.  Paris  : 
Plon. 

]|  Revue  de  geographic.  Dirigee  par  M.  Ludovic  Drapeyron.  Livr.  1-6. 
Paris  :  Thorin. 

U  La  langue  et  la  literature  Hindoustanies  en  1876.  Par  M.  Garcin  de 
Tassy.  Paris :  Maisonneuve. 

**  La  Grice  avant  les  Grecs.  Etude  par  Louis  Benloew.  Paris : 
Maisonneuve, 


indeed  of  the  highest  importance  in  elucidating  the  history 
of  Greek  antiquities ;  and,  finally,  M.  Benloew  thinks  himself 
justified  in  treating  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  what  was 
hitherto  considered  as  definitively  settled.  He  begins  by  reminding 
us  that  William  von  Humboldt,  in  studying  the  geography  and 
archaeology  of  Spain,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Basques 
were  the  modern  representatives  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  and  that 
they  might  really  be  considered  as  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  In  like  manner,  according 
to  M.  Benloew,  we  can  now  form  some  idea  of  who  were  the 
original  occupants  of  Greece.  The  Albanian  language  is,  he  con¬ 
tends,  the  only  one  which  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  signification 
of  certain  proper  names  which  are  not  of  Hellenic  growth ;  and 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  Hellenes  arrived  in  Greece 
they  found  the  country  already  occupied  by  a  comparatively 
civilized  population,  so  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  the  descendants  of  the  tribes 
who  possessed  the  land  in  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages.  M.  Benloew 
describes  in  a  most  curious  chapter  the  prehistoric  civilization 
of  Greece,  and  brings  us  down  to  the  time  when  Homer  sang 
the  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

M.  Antonin  Proust  has  printed  in  a  handy  volume  a  French 
translation  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  correspondence  *,  giving  us  by 
way  of  preface  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Count  de  Vergennes  pre¬ 
dicted  that  Germany,  if  not  kept  within  proper  bounds,  would 
soon  assume  an  influence  dangerous  to  the  best  interests  of  Europe. 
Such  is  the  text  which  M.  Proust  has  taken  for  his  historical 
disquisition,  and  he  develops  it  with  an  earnestness  quite  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  Frenchman  longing  for  la  revanche.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  is  well  translated,  and  accompanied,  wherever  needful, 
by  explanatory  notes. 

If  we  wish  to  have  some  idea  of  what  a  dramatic  perform¬ 
ance  in  Paris  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  read  the  amusing  treatise  of  M.  Lavoixf, 
evidently  written  from  the  best  contemporary  sources.  The 
play  to  be  performed  was  the  Misanthrope,  and  our  author 
goes  so  much  into  detail  about  the  construction  of  the  theatre, 
the  decorations,  scenery,  and  properties,  that  we  almost  fancy 
we  see  all  that  is  going  on.  A  second  chapter  is  taken  up 
by  the  actors  ;  La  Thorilliere,  Lagrange,  Mile,  de  Brie,  Mile,  du 
Parc  are  introduced  to  us,  and  we  are  asked  to  compare  the  merits 
of  the  “  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  ”  and  the  “  Troupe  du  Marais.” 
The  spectators  come  next,  and  M.  Lavoix  takes  the  opportunity 
of  enumerating  the  principal  celebrities  of  the  grand  siecle,  those 
well-known  characters  who  figure  in  the  memoirs  of  Cardinal  de 
Retz  and  Saint-Simon  and  in  Mme.  de  Sevigne’s  letters.  The  last 
few  pages  are  devoted  to  an  excellent  critique  of  the  play  itself. 
This  unpretending  sketch  should  be  studied  as  the  complement  of 
Moliere's  masterpiece. 

The  title  of  M.  Burty’s  new  volume  \  is  the  worst  part  of  it ; 
the  expression  petits  maitres  seems  absolutely  meaningless,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  he  intends  to  classify  the  subjects  of  his  bio¬ 
graphies  under  two  heads,  the  dii  major es  being  the  maitres  and 
the  dii  minores  the  petits  maitres.  M.  Burty  treats  of  art  with 
the  skill  of  one  who  is  himself  an  artist,  and  his  sketches  are 
valuable  critiques  on  the  contemporary  school  of  French  painters 
and  draughtsmen.  The  chapter  on  Sainte-Beuve  considered  as 
an  art  critic  places  in  a  new  and  interesting  light  one  of  the  greatest 
French  journalists  of  modern  times ;  and  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Diderot  is  an  admirable  tribute  to  the  man  of  genius  who  con¬ 
sented  to  harness  himself  with  the  cold  and  passionless  D’Alembert 
to  the  lumbering  waggon  of  the  Encyclopedic.  Diderot’s  salons 
had  never  been  accurately  published  till  M.  Assezat  undertook  to 
prepare  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  philosopher’s  works  ; 
they  rank  among  his  best  productions,  and,  supplemented  by 
a  large  number  of  separate  essays,  form  a  striking  collection  of 
original  remarks  on  the  various  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

M.  Ravaisson  has  published  in  the  Revue  archeologique,  and 
reprinted  separately,  an  article  which  ought  to  produce  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  our  museums  and  sculpture  galleries.  §  Thirty  years  ago 
Cousin  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  treating  the  French  seven¬ 
teenth-century  classics  as  we  treat  the  great  poet3  and  prose- 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  he  showed  that  we  did  not  possess  the  real 
text  of  Pascal,  Mme.  de  Sevignfi,  La  Bruyere,  &c.,  but  that  the 
standard  editions  of  these  writers  were  mere  restorations  and 
emendations  which  varied  widely  from  the  original  works.  M . 
Ravaisson  lays  down  a  similar  theory  with  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  our  sculpture  collections,  and  he  says  that,  if  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  catalogues,  instead  of  copying  blindly  from  one  another, 
would  examine  for  themselves  the  monuments  they  mention,  they 
would  soon  find  that  a  great  proportion  of  these  remains  of  ancient 
art  have  been  so  tampered  with  by  restorers  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  a  statue  or  group  the  portion  which  really  belongs 
to  antiquity.  M.  Ravaisson’s  strictures,  illustrated  by  engraving-s, 
show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  catalogues  of  the  Louvre  and 
other  galleries  are  full  of  gross  misstatements ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  many  cases  the  master-pieces  of  antiquity  have  been 
clumsily  and  stupidly  treated. 

*  Le  prince  de  Bismarck,  sa  correspondance.  Par  Antonin  Proust. 
Paris:  Decaux. 

t  La  premiere  representation  du  “  Misanthrope.”  Par  Henri  Lavoix. 
Paris:  Lemerre. 

I  Maitres  et  petits  maitres.  Par  Ph.  Burty.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

§  La  critique  des  sculptures  antiques  au  musee  du  Louvre.  Par  Ch, 
]  Ravaisson.  Paris :  Didier. 
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The  International  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia  *  will  have  pro¬ 
duced,  amongst  other  results,  that  of  making  Europe  better 
acquainted  with  the  common  schools  of  the  United  States,  their 
training,  and  their  methods  of  teaching.  MM.  Buisson  and 
Legrand  have  undertaken  to  make  a  selection  from  the  exercises 
sent  in  by  the  pupils  ;  and  these  exercises,  extending  over  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  and  embracing  various  branches  of  science  as 
well  as  literature,  give  one  a  high  opinion  of  the  educational 
training  afforded  by  the  middle-class  schools  of  America. 

*  Devoirs  decoders  amerieains,  recueillis  a  V exposition  de  Philadelphie. 
Par  F.  Buisson  et  E.  Legrand.  Paris  and  London :  L.  Hackette  &  Co. 
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1  The  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  iB  NOW  OPEN. 

Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

_ _ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP.  Secretary. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

5  Pall  Mall  East.  From 


1  AGUE’S  GREAT  WORKS, 

rNrvL(il[IRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETOKIUM,”  and  " CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,  each  33  by  22  ieet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "Christian  Martvrs  ” 
at,  the  DORfi  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six .  Is. 


“  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

UM,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU- 


TPLIJAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION  of  WATER-COLOUR 


DRAWINGS— EGYPT,  NUBTA,  and  the  NILE,  with  a  number  ot  fine  Alpine  and 
other  Works.  NOW  OPEN  at  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission 
including  Catalogue,  Is. 


POYAL  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE. 

-1-  L  Patron — The  QUEEN. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL — The  Council  of  the  College  and  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
last  General  Meeting  are  now  making  an  earnest  effort  to  place  the  Institution  on  a  lirm  and 
permanent  basis.  Many  eligible  candidates  awaiting  admission  arc  excluded  from  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  also  considered  most  desirable  to  commence  at  once  the  foundation  of  the  .School, 
which  was  one  of  the  oiiginal  objects  contemplated  on  the  establishment  of  the  College.  ’ 
The  co-operation  in  this  good  work  of  all  lovers  of  the  Drama  and  the  Public  generally  is 
urgently  invited.  Subscriptions  of  One  Guinea  annually,  or  Donations  of  Ten  Guineas  and 
upwards,  constitute  a  Life  Governor,  and  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  COU'JT  s: 
Co..  Strand,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  41 1  Strand. 


PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING.— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

Jl.  j.  d.  D’ORSEY.  B.D.,  gives  PRIVATE  LESSONS  to  Members,  Clergymen,  Barristers, 
and  others,  at  13  Prince’s  Square,  Bayswatcr. _ 

P  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-fi- u  (£10  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons, 50 Guineas;  Laymen’s,  60  Guineas; 

without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra _ Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 

Fleetwood.  _ 

T-T IGHGATE  SCHOOL.— SIR  ROGER  CHOLMELEY’S 

J-J-  FOUN DATION  —There  will  be  an  ELECTION  in  July  to  EIGHT  SCHOLARSHIPS 
of  £20  a  year,  tenable  for  Four  years. 

For  Two  of  these  preference  will  be  given  to  Day-boys  attending  the  School,  if  duly  quali¬ 
fied  ;  the  other  Six  arc  open  to  all  candidates  of  good  character,  under  the  age  of  Sixteen. 
The  Examination  will  commence  July  19. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Highgate.  N. 

(A  PEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— CHERBOURG,  GT.  MALVERN 

(Preparatory  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  the  Public  Schools  generally)— The 
Annual  Examination  for  FOUR  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  1U0  Guineas,  Two  of 
50  Guineas  a  year,  for  Boys  under  Thirteen  on  day  of  Examination,  will  commence  on. 
Monday.  July  30.  Harrow  Scholarship  gained  last  March.  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
Rev.  the  Head-Master. 

'THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  GODESBERG,  near 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine _ Established  as  a  Private  School  in  1852  ;  removed  to  Godesberg  as 

the  International  College  in  1807  ;  reorganized  in  1877  with  a  Permanent  Staff'  of  Masters, 
having  a  life  interest  in  the  College.  At  present  PUPILS  can  be  received  only  in  the  principal 
School-house,  or  in  the  house  of  the  French  Master.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — Apply  to 
the  Head-Muster,  Dr.  A.  Baskerville.  _ 

rPIIE  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Warden— The  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.  Head-Master-E.  FYNES-CLINTON,  M.A., 
with  Eight  other  Resident  Masters.  150  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professions, 
Military,  Naval,  Indian,  and  Civil  Service  Competitions,  and  the  Public  Schools.  A  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  Oxford  of  £40  for  Three  years,  annually  in  October.  Terms,  60,  70,  and  80  Guineas. 
Sons  of  Clergy  10  Guineas  less. 

RKUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 

“®— '  Head-Master— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Hill). 

BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professional  Life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Public 
Schools — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,  &e.,  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 

TOTTENHAM  SCHOOL. — For  information  as  to  Terms  and 

Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  Ilead-Mastcr. 

SCARBOROUGH.— The  Rev.  J.  BEDFORD,  M.A.,  Oxford 

(late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  Coll.,  and  for  six  years  Head  Classical  Assistant-Master  at 
Cheltenham  School),  assisted  by  Mr.  II.  VrVY AN- ROBINSON,  B.A.  (dun.  Opt.)  Cambridge, 
EDUCATES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Full  particulars  on  application.  Fees  lor 
Boys  between  Seven  and  Twelve,  100  Guineas  a  year. 

^SCARBOROUGH.  —  Mr.  BERNSTEIN  (Chancellor’s  Gold 

Medallist,  Private  Tutor  in  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  family,  and  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Aberdeen  University)  receives  TWELVE  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  for  thorough  education 
in  Classics,  Prose  and  Verse  Composition,  and  Modern  Languages.  Direct  preparation  given 
for  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Shrewsbury.  Fees,  60  to  100  Guineas,  according  to  age. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  HILLr 

»  *  and  CIVIL  SERVICE._Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrang.Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance — Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

^  *  (Wrangler),  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  five  out  of  the  first  six 
pupils  sent  up  for  Woolwich,  one  January  14  last,  one  July  15  last,  and  one  January  15, 
1876.  lias  also  twice  passed  three  out  of  four  for  Sandhurst— Address,  50  Cornwall  Road, 
\V estbourne  Park. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  ETON,  HARROW,  RUGBY,  &c. 

Berks.  —  The  Rev. 

_  _  . _  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

assisted  by  Hugh  Fraser-Tiiornber.  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  by  other  Masters, 
receives  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winches¬ 
ter,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  Wellington,  and  other  Public  Schools,  and  also  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  study  of  French  and  modern  subjects.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Brothers,  every  Boy  has  a  separate  bedroom.  Sunninghill  House — distant  half-a-mile  from, 
the  Ascot  Station  of  the  L.  &  S.-W.  R.— stands  high,  on  gravel  6oil,  in  11  acres  of  land  near 
Ascot  Heath  and  Windsor  Forest. 

References  :  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Ilawtrey,  M.A.,  Head  of  St.  Michael’s  School,  Aldin  House, 
Slough  ;  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  the  Head-Master  of  Rugby  ;  The  Earl  of  Strathmore  ; 
Sir  George  Warrender.  Bart.;  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart.;  Lieut. -Col.  Tremayne  ;  Walter 
Powell,  Esq.,  M.P.;  C.  D.  F.  Phillips,  Esq.,  M.D.;  Dyce  Duckworth,  Esq..  M.D.;  Lady  Eden  ; 
Mrs.  Baird  of*  Stichill ;  Canon  Light  foot ;  Canon  Hull;  T.  C.  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  Esq. 
(Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  Birmingham);  A.  W.  Potts,  Esq.,  M.A.  ( Head-  Master  of  Fettes 
College,  Edinburgh);  The  Rev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.  (Assistant-Master  at  Eton);  The 
Rev.  J.  Robertson,  M.A.  (Assistant-Master  at  Harrow);  U.  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby) ;  and  others. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  Sunninghill  House, 

Sunninghill. 

THIRST  CLASSMAN  in  Moderations  (Oxford)  desires  to 

■*-  READ  with  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  or  the  University,  during  a  part  of  July 
or  August — Address.  A.  B.,  Founders’  llall,  E.C. 

( OXFORD  EXAMINATIONS.— A  CLERGYMAN,  M.A.,  of 

Ch.  Ch„  Oxford,  for  Fifteen  Years  a  Private  Tutor  in  the  University,  will  reside  in 
Brighton  from  the  middle  of  August  till  October  12,  and  can  Read  with  PUPILS  for  Matricu¬ 
lation,  or  for  the  subsequent  Classical  Examinations — Rev.  M.  A.,  48  George  Street,  Fortman 
Square. 


GUNNINGIIILL  HOUSE,  Sunninghill, 

^  HERBERT  W.  SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY,  LL.M.,  r 


c 


LIFTON 


G  I  R  L  S’ 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 


This  School  will  be  opened  in  January  next.  The  Council  intend  to  elect  a  HEAD¬ 
MISTRESS  early  in  October.  Salary  £300  and  Capitation  Fee  of  £2  for  every  Scholar  from 
100  to  200,  and  of  £1  for  every  Scholar  above  200 — Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  6ent 
by  September  15th  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth, 
21  Victoria  Square  ;  or  Lieut.-Colonel  Pears,  Enfield  Villa,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


TJ  OLID  AY  ENGAGEMENT  WANTED  by  a  LADY. 

J. -A  German,  French,  and  Italian,  acquired  abroad.  Good  Music  and  Drawing— Address, 
M.,  22  Notting  Hill  Square. 

A  PRINCIPAL  is  REQUIRED,  at  once,  for  the  DOVETON 

*^^-  COLLEGE,  MADRAS.  The  College  includes  a  School  Department,  on  the  model  of 
a  Grammar  School,  as  well  as  the  College  proper,  in  which  Students  are  Educated  for  the 
B.A.  degree  in  the  University’  of  Madras.  Both  departments  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Principal.  The  Salary  is  500  rupees  per  mensem,  with  a  free  house  and  grounds,  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  keep  Boarders.  The  entire  emoluments  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  equivalent  to,  at 
least,  £800  per  annum.  Applications,  with  copies  ot  testimonials,  must  be  sent,  before  July  15, 
either  to  the  Rev.  W .  Miller,  Thurso,  Caithness,  or  to  the  Rev.  E.  Sell,  Heavitree, Exeter, 
by  whom  jointly  the  selection  will  be  made,  and  from  whom  any  further  information  can  be 
gained.  Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  a  British  University.  The  engagement  will  be  for 
live  years. 


XTEAD  TEACHERS  WANTED  for  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  at 

GREENWICH— The  GOVERNORS  of  ROAN’S  CHARITY  propose  to  appoint  a 
HEAD-MASTER  for  their  New  Second  Grade  School  for  3U0  Boys  now  being  erected  in 
Greenwich  under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  And  also  to  appoint  a  HEAD- 
MISTliESS  for  a  similar  new  School  for  300  Girls.  No  particular  religious  qualifications 
essential.  Fixed  Stipends,  £100  each,  with  30s.  Capitation  Fee  to  the  Master  and  25s.  4o  the 
Mistress,  but  no  Residence.  Boys’  School  probably  ready  for  opening  at  Michaelmas.  Girls’ 
School  after  Christmas  Holidays.  Both  expected  to  fill  quickly. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  Testimonials  (not  exceeding  Six),  must  be  made  on  Forms,  to  be 
obtained  on  sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  Undersigned,  and  must  be  sent  to 
him  by  July  14. 

By  Order,  JOHN  BATCHELOR, 

Crooms  Ilill,  Greenwich,  June  26,  1877. Clerk  to  the  Charity . 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  to  THOSE  INTERESTED  in 

EDUCATION _ The  present  Owners  of  the  College  Buildings,  at  Balmoral  Station,  Bel¬ 

fast,  desire  to  meet  with  some  Public  Body  or  Association  of  able  Teachers  who  would  RENT 
them  us  a  IIIGII-CLASS  SCHOOL.  These  buildings  are  modern,  were  erected  at  great  cost 
and  in  a  most  substantial  manner  by  Government  as  an  Agricultural  College  for  Ulster  ; 
they  are  in  perfect  order,  would  at  once  accommodate  40  Boarders  and  120  Day  Pupils 
without  any  cost,  except  for  furniture,  and  a  small  outlay  would  enable  this  accommo¬ 
dation  for  Pupils  to  be  greatly  extended.  There  is  a  separate  Residence  for  a  Head- 
Master.  The  situation  is  particularly  suited  for  a  Iligh-Clnss  School,  being  in  the  most 
fashionable  suburb  of  Belfast,  a  little  further  into  the  country  thun  the  Queen’s  College, 
Methodist  College,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  with  the  great  advantage  of  being  outside  the 
borough,  and  tree  from  all  the  town  taxes  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
equal  importance  so  deficient  in  superior  residential  schools.  The  Great  Northern  Railway, 
which  bounds  the  property,  brings  numbers  of  lads  every  day  into  Belfast  for  their  education, 
and  the  first  station  from  the  town  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  School— Full  pai» 
ticulars,  post  free  on  application,  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Morrison,  65  Ann  Street,  Belfast. 
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THE  WAR. 

THE  statement  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  ordered 
his  troops  to  withdraw  from  Armenia  is  perhaps  pre¬ 
mature  or  unfounded ;  but  all  recent  accounts  concur  in 
•supporting  the  conclusion  that  the  invasion  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  has  wholly  failed.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  stated  that  the  Russians  have  abandoned  their 
position  on  the  east  of  Kars,  the  siege  is  so  far  raised  that 
the  garrison  communicates  freely  with  the  relieving  force 
outside.  Even  Turkish  generals  will  scarcely  be  indolent 
enough  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  reinforcing  and  re¬ 
victualling  the  fortress ;  and,  except  in  the  caso  of  un¬ 
accountable  negligence,  the  Investment,  if  it  is  renewed, 
must  begin  once  more  at  the  beginning.  If  the 
besieging  force  has  retreated,  there  must  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  removing  the  siege  guns  which  had 
been  already  placed  in  position  ;  but  it  is  still  uncertain 
•whether  the  Turks  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  ad¬ 
vance  without  a  great  battle.  According  to  a  Russian  re¬ 
port,  a  considerable  force  marched  some  time  ago  to  the 
assistance  of  the  detachment  which  took  refuge  in  Bayazid. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  general  assures  his 
•Government  that  the  garrison  must  immediately  surren¬ 
der.  If  the  Russians  are  compelled  to  recross  the  frontier, 
they  may  perhaps  not  think  it  prudent  to  retain  Ardahan, 
which  would  be  immediately  invested  by  the  Turks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Russians  established 
their  authority  in  the  occupied  districts,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  a  permanent  conquest.  The  inhabitants,  al¬ 
though  they  had  no  choice  as  to  the  transfer 
of  their  allegiance,  will  perhaps  have  to  pay  heavily 
for  their  involuntary  rebellion.  The  Russian  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Circassian  insurrection  has  had  no  influence 
on  the  movements  of  the  army  in  Armenia  suggests  the 
suspicion  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  If  the  moun¬ 
taineers  are  in  arms,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  Turks  to 
afford  them  all  possible  assistance  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Circassians  should  incur  the  heavy  penalties  which 
will  be  inflicted  when  they  inevitably  submit  once  more  to 
their  former  conqueror. 

The  reports  which  were  circulated  a  week  ago  of  serious 
conflicts  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  proved  to  be  untrue. 
The  Russians  are  still  forwarding  troops  across  the  river 
and  accumulating  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  while 
the  Turks  make  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  their 
operations.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  absence 
•of  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  river  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imbecility  of  the  generals  in 
command,  or  to  the  insufficient  strength  of  the 
army.  It  would  seem  that  the  Turks  might  have 
attacked  the  first  bodies  of  men  which  crossed  either  at 
Galatz  or  at  Simnitza  with  overwhelming  numbers  ;  and 
if  any  considerable  force  of  artillery  bad  been  collected  at 
cither  point,  the  bridges  might  perhaps  have  been  broken. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  to  effect  the  passage  in  the 
presence  of  French,  German,  or  English  troops ;  and  it 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that,  if  the  Turkish 
ironclads  on  the  river  had  been  manned  by  English 
sailors,  the  bridges  would  have  been  destroyed  long  before 
the  greater  part  of  the  force  now  in  Bulgaria  had  passed 
the  river.  No  subsequent  success  will  justify  the 
apathy  which  rendered  the  crossing  possible  ;  but  the  con- 
duet  of  war  by  the  Turks  is  sometimes  unaccountably 
capricious,  and  possibly  they  may  display  in  the  passes  of 
the  Balkan  the  valour  which  was  wanting  on  the  banks 


of  the  Danube.  The  general  who  has  lately  defeated  the 
Russians  in  Asia  was  last  year  universally  regarded  as  in¬ 
competent  in  the  petty  war  with  Montenegro.  For  the 
present  the  Russians  continue  their  southward  progress; 
and  they  have  occupied  without  opposition  the  open  town 
of  Tirnova.  Their  diplomacy  has  been  not  less  busy  than 
their  arms,  for  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  armies  are 
about  to  effect  a  diversion  to  the  west  of  the  main  line  of 
advance.  The  Russian  Government  has  from  the  first  met 
the  overtures  of  its  humble  clients  at  Belgrade  and  Bucharest 
with  ostensibly  neutral  or  discouraging  answers ;  but 
neither  Servia  nor  Roumania  would  have  moved  without 
Russia’s  permission  or  instigation.  Immediately  after  his 
return  from  Plojesti,  Prince  Milan  delivered  a  pacific 
speech  to  the  Skuptschina,  which  answered  in  similar  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  resolved  itself  into  secret  session,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approving  the  offensive  alliance  which 
has  been  concluded  with  Roumania.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  neither  Principality  has  received  a  shadow  of 
provocation,  nor  can  the  Roumanian  Government  even  urge 
the  miserable  excuse  of  ethnological  sympathy.  A  more 
wanton  war  was  never  undertaken  for  purposes  which  are 
exclusively  predatory.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
gratuitous  attack  on  Turkey  by  Roumania  or  the  breach 
of  a  recent  treaty  by  Servia  is  the  more  inexcusable. 
Both  aggressions  will  be  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of 
pious  and  benevolent  enemies  of  Mahometanism.  The 
zeal  of  the  auxiliary  Principalities  will  be  rewarded, 
perhaps  by  an  increase  of  territory,  and  more  certainly  by 
permanent  subjection  to  Russian  despotism.  If  the  retri¬ 
bution  were  confined  to  the  rulers  and  their  Alinisters,  any 
retribution  which  may  befall  them  will  produce  unqualified 
satisfaction. 

The  regeneration  of  Bulgaria  is  already  begun  on  the 
principles  which  have  long  prevailed  in  Poland.  The 
Mussalman  landowners  are  to  be  even  more  completely 
expropriated  than  the  Polish  nobility;  and  they  will  also 
be  expelled  from  their  native  country.  The  Bulgarian 
Christians  will  probably  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  to 
receive  a  free  gift  of  the  confiscated  lands.  The  Russians 
have  heavy  expenses  to  recoup,  and  the  estates  from 
which  the  owners  are  expelled  will  probably  be  sold  to 
native  purchasers  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
campaign.  No  precedent  can  bo  found  for  so  sweeping  a 
measure  of  spoliation  on  religious  grounds  since  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Floors  from  Granada.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  Mahometan  and  Christian  populations  has 
often  been  recognized ;  but  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the 
knot  would  be  cut  without  scruple  by  Russia.  The 
definitive  character  of  the  proposed  conquest  is  shown  by 
the  order  that  all  official  business  shall  be  transacted  in 
the  Russian  language.  The  Bulgarians  perhaps  by  this 
time  understand  the  meaning  of  disinterested  liberation. 
The  annexation  of  Bulgaria  involves,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition,  the  subjection  of  Roumania.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  tolerate  the  independence  of  a  State  which 
is  interposed  between  its  old  and  new  territories.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  any  section  of  English 
politicians  still  blame  their  Government  for  not  having 
combined  with  Russia  in  making  war  on  Turkey.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  Austria  are  still  the  same  as  when  it  was  believed 
that  a  Russian  conquest  of  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe 
would  be  resisted  even  at  the  cost  of  war;  but  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  peace  which  were  lately  stated  by  the 
Hungarian  Prime  Minister  are  forcible ;  and  the  alliance 
of  the  three  Empeeoks,  which,  concluded  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  peace,  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  j 
is  still  nndissolved.  In  other  words,  Austria  cannot 
rely  either  on  the  support  or  on  the  neutrality  of 
Germany ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  disposed  to 
interrupt  the  exhausting  victories  of  Russia.  Some  pro¬ 
fessional  writers  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  a 
second  campaign  will  be  necessary  before  the  invader  can 
reach  Constantinople;  but  the  cowardice  or  treachery  ot 
the  Turkish  generals  during  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
may  well  encourage  the  Russians  to  anticipate  earlier 
success.  With  the  close  of  the  war,  if  not  at  an  earlier  time, 
innumerable  diplomatic  complications  will  arise.  .When  the 
Turkish  Government  is  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  free 
passage  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  other  Pow'ers  to  oppose  a  dangerous  innovation. 


ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

rip  HE  part  of  the  English  public  which,  unfortunately 
JL  for  itself,  has  pecuniary  reasons  for  being  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  will  have  learnt,  certainly  with 
pleasure,  aud  perhaps  with  surprise,  that  the  July  coupon 
of  the  Unified  Debt  will  be  paid  ;  and  an  additional  satis¬ 
faction  will  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  long-pending 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  on  the  private 
estates  of  the  Viceroy  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  question  whether  the  coupon  of 
the  Unified  Debt  would  be  paid  has  been  an  anxious  one. 
But  not  only  have  the  greatest  efforts  been  made  by  the 
Viceroy  and  his  European  administrators  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  Egypt,  but  Egypt  and  Egyptian  bondholders  have 
this  year  been  in  luck.  The  crops  have  been  unusually 
good,  and  the  price  of  what  had  to  be  sold  has  been  acci¬ 
dentally  high.  Just  as  the  failure  of  the  French  beetroot 
crop  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  Egyptian  sugar,  so  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  has  tended 
to  raise  the  price  of  Egyptian  wheat.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  rely  on  the  recurrence  of  circumstances  accidentally 
favourable.  Fertile  as  Egypt  is,  its  crops  are  not  always 
good ;  French  beetroot  will  not  always  fail ;  and  the  sooner 
the  war  is  over  between  Russia  and  Turkey  the  better  for 
every  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persistent  anxiety  of 
the  Viceroy  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  foreign  creditors, 
and  the  control  of  the  European  administration,  which 
every  day  becomes  more  effectual,  must  tell  with  increased 
force.  The  precautions  against  fraud  will  ho  stricter,  the 
checks  on  abuses  will  be  stronger.  The  immense  natural 
resources  of  the  country  will  bo  more  and  moi’e  developed. 
And  Egypt  must  not  be  regarded  as  if  its  history 
had  been  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  While 
the  other  provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  sinking  year  by 
year  into  a  deeper  abyss  of  ruin,  excepting  where  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Christians,  as  in  Bulgaria,  has  been  permitted 
to  exercise  a  counteracting  effect,  Egypt  has  thriven,  and 
has  been  nursed  by  a  succession  of  governors  who  have  at 
least  had  the  sense  to  try  to  make  their  permanent  revenue 
larger.  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  descendants  have  all  done 
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something  to  improve  cultivation,  promote  irrigation,  and 
make  communication  more  easy.  The  really  weak  part  of 
Egyptian  life  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
He  leads  an  existence  which  excites  general  pity.  He 
works  on  and  on  in  his  patient,  ineffectual  way,  only  to  find 
the  taxgatherer  ever  at  his  door,  and  the  stick  of  some  petty 
tyrant  ever  ready  to  fall  on  his  back.  To  say  that  he  lives 
the  life  of  a  dog  is  to  paint  his  lot  in  colours  too  bright  for 
reality.  Of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is  accustomed  to 
his  lot,  never  having  known  any  other ;  but  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  is  happy  under  it,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
does  not  multiply  under  it.  The  population  of  Egypt  is 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  what  it  has  to  do.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  uncertain  whether  the  existing  taxes  can  he  always 
got  out  of  a  population  which  does  not  increase,  and  which 
is  already  constrained  to  work  to  the  last  point  of 
its  powers.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  signs 
of  improvement  are  already  to  be  seen.  As  the  sphere 
of  European  administration  is  enlarged,  an  indirect  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  extended  to  the  fellah;  and  the  Viceroy 
has  begun  to  let  the  peasants  on  his  estates  work  for  them¬ 
selves  and  sell  their  produce  to  him,  instead  of  making 
them  work  directly  for  him.  It  is  also  as  true  in  Egypt 
as  everywhere  else  that  labour  properly  paid  is  worth 
much  more  than  either  forced  labour  or  labour  paid  below 
its  value.  Gradually,  therefore,  although  very  gradually, 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  increasing 


wisdom  of  its  administrators  will  ensure  increased  pay¬ 
ments  and  a  less  precarious  existence  to  the  labourer,  if 
only  the  golden  goose  is  not  killed,  and  the  labourer  is 
not  ground  down  too  early  and  too  completely  for  any  im¬ 
provement  in  his  condition  to  be  possible. 

That  Egypt  should  be  to  a  certain  extent  thriving,  that 
the  bondholders  should  get  their  money,  that  the  Viceroy 
should  be  doing  his  best,  that  English  influence  should  be 
making  itself  felt  every  day  more  conspicuously,  and  that 
the  new  European  administration  should  be  showing 
itself,  not  as  a  newr  means  of  mystifying  creditors,, 
but  as  a  real  power  in  the  country,  are  all  good 
things  in  their  way,  but  they  are  not  nearly  enough 
for  some  bold  speculators  on  the  future  of  Egypt. 
They  would  wish  England  to  come  before  the  world  and 
say  resolutely  that  she  would  like  to  have  Egypt  for  her  own, 
and  was  therefore  going  to  take  it.  Mr.  Dicey,  who  has 
made  one  of  the  proposals  to  this  effect,  writes  not  only  with 
force  and  sense,  but  with  great  knowledge  of  Egypt ;  and 
there  is  an  attractive  generosity  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  a  foreigner  like  M.  de  Laveleye  not  only  makes  us 
a  present  of  Egypt,  but  invites  us  to  console  ourselves  for 
the  ultimate  loss  of  India,  which  he  regards  as  only  a 
question  of  time,  by  the  prospect  of  penetrating  as  far  as 
we  please  through  Egypt  into  Africa,  and  establishing  a 
glorious  empire  over  countless  millions  of  negroes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  proposal  to  annex  Egypt  is  not  to 
England  like  a  proposal  to  annex  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  can  say  of  Egypt  what  we  cannot  say  of  any 
other  country,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  take  and  easy  to 
hold,  that  to  possess  it  would  be  in  some  ways  politically 
useful  to  us,  that  it  would  he  sure  to  pay  in  our  hands,  that 
we  should  have  no  discontent  in  the  annexed  population  to 
encounter,  and  that  we  might  without  much  trouble  to  our¬ 
selves  confer  great  and  lasting  benefits  on  several  millions 
of  harmless  human  beings.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
pretext  of  right  which  we  could  allege  as  a  justification  for 
yielding  to  that  combined  appeal  of  self-interest  and 
benevolence  which  has  always  so  strong  a  fascination  for 
the  English  mind.  Egypt  has  a  Government  which  we 
cannot  ignore,  of  which  we  have  no  complaints  to  make, 
which  is  always  ready  to  do  what  we  wish,  which  accepts 
our  counsels,  which  places  itself  under  the  control  of 
English  and  other  European  administrators  as  far  as  a 
Government  can  so  place  itself  if  it  is  to  be  a  Government 
at  all.  Egypt  has,  in  fact,  done  exactly  what  we  wanted 
Turkey  to  do  when  Lord  Salisbury  went  to  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  Conference.  The  Turks  refused  to  comply 
with  our  wishes  or  to  adopt  our  advice ;  and  all  we  had 
to  say  was  that  they  must  please  themselves.  It  would  he 
the  extreme  of  cynicism  if  the  obedience  of  a  Government 
which  has  taken  precisely  the  opposite  course,  and  has 
listened  to  us  with  the  utmost  readiness,  were  repaid  by 
our  calmly  declaring  that  we  wanted  its  territory  aud  were 
going  to  take  it. 

o  o 

The  proposals  for  the  annexation  of  Egypt  were  evidently 
inspired  by  that  feverish  agitation  which  always  accom¬ 
panies  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war,  which  in  a  panic  ran 
down  all  stocks  as  if  they  were  suddenly  worth  nothing, 
which  already  saw  the  Russians  in  Erzeroum,  and  only 
gave  them  two  months  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
on  the  summit  of  St.  Sophia.  At  such  moments  possibili¬ 
ties  are  discounted  as  if  they  were  realities,  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation  loves  to  dwell  on  the  remotest  consequences  of  the 
remotest  events.  From  the  entry  of  the  Czar  into 
Roumania  it  seemed  only  a  step  to  consider  what  England 
was  to  do  when  she  had  lost  India.  The  whole  world  was 
viewed  as  a  tumultuous  sea  on  which  a  few  stray  planks 
were  floating  about,  and  England  was  expected  to  seize  on 
the  first  plank  she  could  find.  Already  this  agitation  has 
begun  to  die  away,  and  the  annexation  of  Egypt  is  only 
heard  of  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  actual  course  of 
events  has  to  be  watched,  and  it  no  longer  seems  necessary 
to  say  that,  if  one  thing  happens,  another  ought  to 
happen.  Russia  is  not  so  very  near  Constantinople  that  we 
need  ask  what  we  should  do  if  Russia  not  only  took  it,  but 
kept  it.  Every  day  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  final 
settlement  of  Turkish  affairs  will  not  be  made  by  Russia 
aud  Turkey  alone.  Even  if  they  made  a  peace  without  the 
intervention  of  other  Powers,  it  must  be  a  peace  that 
would  not  seriously  displease  the  rest  of  Europe.  We,  too, 
could  not  annex  Egypt  without  thinking  of  what  other 
Powers  would  say  to  it.  Naturally  so  evident  a  considera¬ 
tion  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  so  competent  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Dicey,  and  he  has  his  answer  ready.  He  calculates 
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that  no  Power  except  Prance  would  care  in  the  least 
whether  we  had  Egypt  or  not,  and  he  thinks  that 
the  preser>'  time,  by  a  rare  and  beautiful  chance,  is  the 
one  moment  in  history  when  we  could  set  the  opposition 
of  France  at  defiance.  A  few  years  ago  France  would 
certainly  have  declared  war  if  wo  had  annexed  Egypt,  and 
a  few  years  hence  it  would  be  equally  sure  to  declare  war. 
But  at  this  particular  crisis  France  cannot  afford  to  make 
war  against  us  or  any  one  else,  and  therefore  now  is  the 
time  to  seize  Egypt.  We  should  indeed  be  foolish  if  we 
shrank  from  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends. 
Such  are  the  views  offered  for  our  guidance,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  when  once  British  interests  get  hold  of 
the  English  mind  it  seems  lost  to  every  other  considera¬ 
tion.  Even  as  a  pare  matter  of  policy,  it  may  he  doubted 
whether  Egypt  would  be  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  burning  animosity  which  would  be  awakened 
in  France  by  our  taking  what  would  appear  an  unhand¬ 
some  advantage  of  its  calamities.  But,  even  if  we  steeled 
ourselves  against  all  consideration  for  French  feeling  on  the 
subject,  wc  could  not  escape  from  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  we  had  done  rather  a  mean  thing.  We  should  of 
course  profess  to  be  acting  from  the  purest  and  best 
motives ;  but  at  this  time  of  day  it  seems  hardly  decorous 
that  Englaud  should  appear  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  Methodist  Pirate. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CONFEDERATION. 

THE  Bill  for  allowing  the  South  African  provinces  to 
form  a  confederation  passed,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Although  some 
members  agree  with  Mr.  Couetney  that  the  union  of  the 
colonies  is  either  inexpedient  or  for  the  present  impractica¬ 
ble,  the  minority  was  perhaps  principally  interested  in  the 
recent  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  Opposition  to  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  general  policy  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  con¬ 
currence  of  his  predecessors  in  his  present  proposals.  Lord 
Cardwell  and  Lord  Kimberley  both  approve  of  federation; 
and  Mr.  Knatciibull  Hugessen,  lately  Under- Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  argued  forcibly  against  Mr.  Courtney’s 
Resolution.  The  criticisms  on  the  Bill  turn  partly  on 
the  application  to  other  colonies  of  the  precedent  of 
Canada,  and  they  also  consist  of  prophecies  that 
the  measure  will  prove  inoperative.  It  is  true  that  the 
Act  which  constituted  the  Dominion  of  Canada  had  its 
origin  in  the  North  American  Colonies,  and  that  in  the 
present  instance  the  Colonial  Office  has  taken  the  initiative ; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  that  South  Africa  should  profit  by 
the  experience  which  the  Imperial  Government  has  acquired 
in  a  distant  region.  The  principal  reason  for  federation  is 
peculiar  to  the  Cape  and  the  neighbouring  States  and 
Colonies.  In  Canada  there  were  no  tribes  of  warlike 
savages  to  be  managed  by  coercion  or  conciliation.  It  is 
evidently  necessary  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  Zulus 
and  Caffres,  and  especially  the  trade  in  arms,  should  be 
regulated  by  uniform  legislation  ;  and  federation  is  less 
cumbrous  than  the  conclusion  of  agreements  which  would 
inevitably  lead  to  intercolonial  disputes.  The  probability 
that  a  permissive  Act  may  remain  a  dead  letter  furnishes 
but  a  feeble  argument  against  the  Bill.  A  native  war,  or 
the  accession  of  a  new  party  to  office,  might  at  any 
moment  change  the  policy  of  the  Cape  ;  and,  if  at  any  time 
Mr.  Molteno  or  his  successors  incline  to  federation,  it  will 
bo  convenient  that  they  should  find  all  the  necessary 
machinery  ready  for  use.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
the  general  question  was  from  the  first  complicated  by 
dissensions  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  the 
colony.  In  South  Africa,  as  in  North  America,  one  object 
of  the  proposed  federation  was  to  dissolve  an  existing 
union.  The  rivalry  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  has 
been  mitigated  by  the  establishment  of  the  Dominion ;  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  seems  to  have  expected  that  similar 
results  would  follow  at  the  Cape. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  urged  strong  reasons  for  fede¬ 
ration,  and  he  also  defended  the  recent  annexation.  Mr. 
Lowther’s  speech  in  moving  the  second  reading  contained 
the  first  official  announcement  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
adoption  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone’s  Proclamation. 
The  decision  had  been  anticipated,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  from  the  language  used  by  Lord  Carnarvon  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  there  was  an  irregularity,  or 
rather  au  oddity,  in  the  announcement  of  an  im¬ 
portant  act  by  the  Under-Secretary  in  a  speech  which 


was  professedly  delivered  on  a  different  subject.  Mr. 
Lowtheu  was  more  anxious  to  vindicate  the  late  action  of 
the  Colonial  Office  than  to  defend  a  Bill  which  was  not 
indeed  threatened  with  serious  opposition.  Lord  Carnarvon 
may  or  may  not  have  thought  that  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone  had  been  precipitate  ;  but  he  declared,  not  without 
reason,  to  the  delegates  from  the  Transvaal  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  once  accomplished  was  irrevocable.  In  the  Commission 
under  which  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  acted,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  annexation  should  take  place,  except  with 
the  assent  either  of  a  representative  body  or  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Commissioner  seems  to 
represent,  as  a  compliance  with  the  prescribed  condition, 
the  subsequent  acquiesccnceor  submission  of  the  population. 
An  annexation  effected  by  a  civilian  who  is  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  twenty  or  fifty  policemen  bears  little 
resemblance  to  a  conquest.  Even  Garibaldi,  when  ho 
arrived  in  a  postchaise  and  occupied  Naples,  was  believed  to 
have  an  army  behind  him  somewhere  in  Southern  Italy. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  also  knew  that  an  English 
regiment  was  approaching,  but  he  was  so  confident  that 
he  wrote  to  tell  the  commanding  officer  not  to  hurry  his 
troops.  The  condition  of  a  vote  either  of  the  Legislature 
or  of  the  population  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  All  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  Dutch,  welcome  the  establishment  of  English 
sovereignty ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  majority  would 
have  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  virtually  decided  that  the 
partisans  of  annexation  are  sufficient  in  number. 

Mr.  Lowther  was  scarcely  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
Llouse  of  Commons  was  familiar  with  two  or  three  folio 
volumes  of  South  African  correspondence.  Those  who  have 
read  the  letters  and  despatches  would,  if  they  had  followed 
them  from  day  to  day,  scarcely  have  been  prepared  for  the 
sudden  catastrophe.  The  danger  of  foreign  war  seems  not 
to  have  been  imminent,  though  the  Zulu  King  had  in¬ 
formed  the  English  Government  of  his  purpose  of  comply¬ 
ing  with  a  constitutional  custom  of  his  predecessors  by 
“  washing  his  spears  ”  in  the  blood  of  enemies  attacked  for 
the  purpose.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  was  reduced 
to  the  last  stage  of  helplessness  and  weakness,  and  there 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
proof  that  the  emergency  was  so  pressing  as  to  leave  no  time 
for  an  application  to  the  Government  at  home.  It  would 
be  a  cause  for  regret  if  Netherlanders  in  Europe  con¬ 
sidered  that  their  kindred  in  South  Africa  had  been 
harshly  or  unjustly  treated,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  will  soon  be  reconciled  to 
their  fate.  The  considerable  subvention  which  is  to  be 
furnished  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  will  perhaps  remove 
some  objections.  The  relief  from  the  danger  of  a  native 
war  is  a  still  more  considerable  advantage ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Dutch  farmers  may  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  resent  the  interference  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  with  their  peculiar  notions  of  domestic  servitude,  and 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  war.  Hereafter  they  will  not 
be  able  to  raise  troops  on  the  understanding  that  the 
soldiers  are  to  pay  themselves  with  plunder;  nor  will  they 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of  captive  children. 

Mr.  Courtney  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
annexation  was  a  reversal  of  the  policy  adopted 
twenty-four  years  ago.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
was  generally  an  ambitious  and  patriotic  Minister,  then 
established  for  the  first  time  the  questionable  precedent  of 
withdrawing  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  The  Dutch 
farmers,  who  had  been  alienated  by  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  English  Government  on  slavery,  had  abandoned 
their  settlements  and  advanced  further  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  themselves  out  of  reach  of 
interference.  A  generous  permission  to  enjoy  indepen¬ 
dence  had  a  liberal  sound,  and  it  saved  much  trouble 
for  the  moment.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,,  and  those 
who  approved  his  policy,  had  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
sidered  that  all  civilized  settlers  in  a  country  occu¬ 
pied  by  barbarians  are  necessarily  united  by  common 
interest  and  responsibility.  Since  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
cession  of  independence,  the  English  Government  has 
constantly  been  compelled  to  remonstrate  against  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dutch  Republics  extended  their 
boundaries,  and  against  their  mode  of  dealing  with  tho 
native  tribes.  Mr.  Courtney  has  no  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  the  petty  independent  States  might  have 
become  valuable  neighbours.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  new  settlements  is  to  be  exempt,  like  the  United  States 
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of  America,  from  neighbouring  relations  of  diplomacy  or 
war.  The  recognition  of  independence  has  proved  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  which  is  now,  as  regards  the  Transvaal, 
corrected  at  the  expense  of  an  apparent  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  rules  of  English  policy.  Any  embarrassments 
which  may  be  caused  by  the  existence  of  the  Orange  River 
Eree  State  must  be  endured  for  the  present ;  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  only  remaining  Republic  will  naturally 
suspect  the  English  Government  of  designs  on  their  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  nor  will  their  doubts  be  removed  b}'  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  used  by  some  of  the  speakers  in  the 
debate.  Among  the  reasons  which  were  urged  in  favour 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  were  statements  ot 
difficulties  which  have  formerly  occurred  with  the  Orange 
River  Free  State.  It  might  be  well  that  the  Government 
should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  disclaiming  ambitious 
designs. 


FRENCH  CANDIDATES. 

npHE  French  Ministry  has  a  business  on  hand  which  it 
JL  will  task  its  utmost  powers  to  get  through  with  even 
provisional  credit.  The  theory,  first  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
aud  next  of  his  advisers,  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  people  are  everywhere  longing  for  an  opportunity 
of  proving  their  devotion  to  the  Government.  If  this  zeal 
is  not  to  run  to  waste,  it  must  have  an  opportunity  found 
for  it.  From  the  Marshal’s  point  of  view,  the  French  con¬ 
stituencies  are  so  many  burnt  children,  very  much  afraid 
of  voting  wrong  a  second  time.  At  the  last  general 
election  there  was  an  unfortunate  misapprehension  as  to 
what  was  meant  by  supporting  the  Marshal.  Many  can¬ 
didates  took  the  pledge  with  a  mental  reservation 
which  made  it  stand  for  nothing  more  than  supporting  the 
Republic.  When  the  hour  of  trial  came,  this  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  was  not  found  equal  to  the  strain  it 
had  to  undergo.  The  Marshal  and  the  Republic 
turned  out  to  be  highly  dissimilar  ideas,  and  as  the 
contrast  between  them  grew  plainer,  these  weak  brethren 
incliued  more  and  more  to  the  Republic.  There  must  be 
no  such  mistake  at  the  next  election.  Every  Conservative 
candidate  must  ho  properly  tested  before  he  is  permitted  to 
claim  the  support  of  the  Government.  It  will  not  do  to 
trust  to  natural  selection  to  bring  out  deputies  of  the  right 
sort.  In  such  a  crisis  as  the  present  nature  must  be  as¬ 
sisted.  Thus  the  choice  of  the  Conservative  candidates 
devolves  entirely  on  the  Government,  and  the  Government 
consequently  find  themselves  in  an  exceedingly  embarrass¬ 
ing  position.  They  must  contest,  if  not  every  seat,  at  least 
a  proportion  of  seats  so  large  that  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing  as  contesting  every  seat.  A  private  candi¬ 
date  can  calculate  the  chances  of  success,  and  decide 
according  to  his  estimate  of  them.  But  Govern¬ 
ments  which  appeal  to  the  country  to  show  by  the 
return  of  the  official  candidates  that  its  heart  is  in 
the  right  place  are  bound  to  assume  that  the  chances 
are  almost  everywhere  in  their  favour.  If  they  are 
not,  the  folly  of  the  appeal  becomes  evident.  If  they 
are,  a  Government  which  left  a  single  chance  unutilized 
would  at  once  injure  its  prospects  and  damage  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  statesmanship.  Now  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
turn  out  some  five  hundred  candidates  to  pattern.  The 
powers  of  the  official  mill  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
provide  them ;  and,  even  if  the  machinery  proves  equal 
to  the  need,  the  Cabinet  may  well  feel  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  results  of  the  process. 

In  the  present  case  a  further  difficulty  arises  from 
the  composition  of  the  Government.  The  coalition  on 
which  Marshal  MacMahon  leans  is  not  in  the  least 
single-minded.  The  return  of  a  Chamber  pledged  to 
support  the  Marshal’s  policy  would  not  thoroughly 
satisfy  any  one  except  the  Marshal  himself.  Every 
section  of  the  Conservative  party  has  its  own  interests  to 
consider  before  those  of  the  Marshal.  If  the  new 
Chamber  contains  a  Conservative  majority,  it  will  have  an 
infinitely  more  important  part  to  play  than  that  which  will 
nominally  be  allotted  it.  Its  provisional  and  temporary 
work,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  support  the  Marshal.  But 
in  1880  this  function  will  come  to  a  natural  end,  and  the 
Chamber  will  have  to  decide  wdiether  the  Constitution  shall 
be  revised.  To  leave  the  Constitution  as  it  is  will  mean 
the  maintenance  of  the  Republic,  and  no  Conservative 
deputy  who  is  true  to  himself  or  his  supporters  can  give  a 
vote  which  has  this  effect.  To  revise  the  Constitution  will 
mean  the  determination  what  form  of  government  is  to 
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take  the  place  of  the  Republic,  and  in  such  a  vote  as  this 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  elements  of  the  majo¬ 
rity  are  represented  become  of  paramount  importance. 
The  one  object  of  each  section  of  the  coalition  is  to  secure 
for  itself  as  large  a  place  as  possible  in  the  list  of  official 
candidates,  and  upon  this  point  the  leaders  of  a  section  may 
hold  different  opinions  from  the  rank  and  file.  It  is  hard 
to  convince  a  political  party  that  it  is  unpopular.  The 
leaders  may  have  realized  this  unpleasant  fact,  because  it  is 
their  business  as  politicians  to  calculate  chances  without 
reference  to  their  own  prepossessions.  But  the  members 
of  the  party  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  train¬ 
ing,  and  they  allow  their  hopes  to  run  away  with 
them.  Left  to  itself  the  French  Cabinet  would  pro¬ 
bably  consider  before  everything  else  the  probability 
that  a  candidate  would  get  elected.  The  Ministers  have 
agreed  to  regard  the  support  of  the  Marshal  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  the  coalition,  and  in  so  far  as  this  agreement 
is  faithfully  executed,  each  Minister  will  regard  a  candidate 
of  another  section  with  good  chances  as  preferable  to  a 
candidate  of  his  own  section  with  inferior  chances.  But 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministry  will  not  take  this  business¬ 
like  view  of  things.  They  will  admit,  perhaps,  the  theo¬ 
retical  superiority  of  a  candidate  with  chances  over  a 
candidate  without  chances ;  but  they  will  in  most  cases 
decline  to  recognize  that  their  own  candidate  answers  to 
the  latter  description. 

There  is  nothing  strange,  therefore,  in  the  angry  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  which  Bonapartists  and  Legitimists  are  to  be 
represented  in  the  list  of  official  candidates.  According  to 
report,  the  Cabinet  has  decided  to  run  330  Bonapartists 
and  1 15  Legitimists.  These,  with  80  Orleanists,  chosen 
probably  on  the  score  of  local  possessions  or  popu¬ 
larity,  will  make  up  the  total.  If  this  story  is  even 
approximately  true,  it  shows  how  thoroughly  principles  have 
been  subordinated  to  calculation.  The  Bonapartists  are 
not  represented  in  the  Cabinet  in  anything  like  this  pro¬ 
portion.  The  Cabinet  is  essentially  a  Cabinet  of  Royalists, 
with  one  or  two  able  Bonapartist  auxiliaries  taken  in  for 
the  sake  of  the  services  which  it  is  believed  they  can  ren¬ 
der  to  the  Marshal’s  cause.  Yet  in  the  list  of  official  can¬ 
didates  the  Bonapartists  get  the  lion’s  share.  No  doubt 
the  Cabinet  will  be  well  advised  in  preparing  a  list  of  this 
character,  provided  that  they  can  induce  their  friends  to 
support  it  heartily.  It  is  objected  that  at  the  election  of 
1875  the  Bonapartist  candidates  only  polled  1,396,888 
votes,  against  1,811,949  polled  by  the  Royalists.  But  the 
circumstances  of  that  election  were  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  approaching  election.  In  1875  the  majority  of  the 
electors  were  confessedly  Republican,  and  if  they  remain 
so,  the  precise  complexion  of  the  Conservative  candidates 
this  autumn  matters  very  little.  But  the  contention  of  the 
Government  is  that  they  h  ave  not  remained  so ;  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  from  being  Republicans,  have  become  Conserva¬ 
tives — have  become  ready,  that  is,  to  accept  any  Govei’n- 
ment  which  offers  them  securities  against  Radicalism.  But 
this  readiness  does  not  exclude  a  certain  preference  for  one 
form  of  government  over  another ;  and  the  Cabinet  are  no 
doubt  right  in  thinking  that,  if  an  average  Frenchman  who 
has  until  lately  been  content  with  the  Republic  is  now 
driven  to  choose  a  substitute  for  the  Republic,  he  will 
choose  the  Empire  rather  than  the  legitimate  Monarchy. 
The  Empire  is  not  so  utterly  strange  to  him ;  it  is  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  feudal  traditions ;  it  did  at  one  time  bring 
France  great  commercial  prosperity.  If  any  large  number  of 
Republicans  are  to  be  won  over  to  the  Government,  the 
recruiting  officer  will  do  well  to  put  the  Bonapartist  colours 
in  his  cap.  There  is  another  reason  which  is  likely  to  lead 
the  Cabinet  in  the  same  direction.  They  must  depend  very 
greatly  on  the  zeal  of  their  subordinates,  and  this  zeal  will 
be  very  greatly  quickened  if  it  is  exerted  on  behalf 
of  a  Bonapartist  candidate.  The  inferior  official  world 
is  necessarily  Bonapartist  rather  than  Royalist.  Official 
life  is  in  France  a  career  for  which  a  man  is  regularly 
trained,  and  the  Royalists  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
benefiting  by  this"  training.  At  this  moment  the  staff  of 
every  prefecture  is  mainly  composed  of  men  who  held 
similar  posts  under  the  Empire,  and  a  Cabinet  which  relies 
so  confidently  on  the  aid  of  its  subordinates  to  secure  a 
favourable  result  at  the  elections  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
this  material  fact. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  will  take  an  equally  practical  view  of 
the  situation.  The  Legitimists  maintain,  not  only  that  they 
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are,  bat  that  they  are  admitted  to  be,  the  only  party  which 
can  bring  salvation  to  France.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  they  must  either  abandon  this  pretension  or  decline 
to  follow  t^ie  Cabinet  in  acting  as  though  it  were  aban¬ 
doned.  If  the  Legitimists  had  been  supporting  Marshal 
MacMahon  on  the  plea  that  any  Conservative  Government 
is  better  than  a  Radical  Government,  they  might  with  a 
clear  conscience  acquiesce  in  the  Ministerial  selection.  But, 
inasmuch  as  their  contention  ever  since  the  16th  of  May 
has  been  that  the  Marshal  is  to  be  supported  so  far  and 
so  far  only  as  he  is  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Count  of  Chambord,  it  seems  impossible  that 
they  should  not  resent  a  choice  of  candidates  which  makes 
the  Marshal’s  victory  tantamount  to  a  victory  of  Bona¬ 
partism.  Some  at  least  of  the  Orleanists  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  in  a  similar  difficulty.  One  of  their  j 
organs  has  just  declared  that  it  wishes  for  Bonapartists 
who  are  above  all  Conservatives,  not  for  Conservatives 
who  are  above  all  Bonapartists.  This  is  a  perfectly 
consistent  and  respectable  wish  for  the  Right  Centre  to 
entertain ;  but  they  will  be  more  than  commonly  ex¬ 
pert  in  self-deception  if  they  can  persuade  themselves 
that,  when  the  Bonapartists  see  that  their  candidates 
are  nearly  as  many  again  as  those  of  the  Royalists,  they 
will  consent  to  subordinate  their  own  special  interests  in 
the  way  suggested  by  the  Moniteur.  Quite  apart  from  the 
initial  difficulty  of  beating  the  Republicans,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  may  perhaps  find  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
together  the  troops  who  are  to  beat  them  is  greater  than 
they  can  manage  to  surmount. 


PRESIDENT  HAYES  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

IN  the  interval  which  will  elapse  before  the  next  Session 
of  CoDgress,  American  politicians  are  compelled  to 
amuse  themselves  by  discussing  the  claims  of  the  President  j 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Hayes 
has  thus  far  consistently  pursued  the  policy  which  he 
adopted  immediately  after  the  election  of  ceding  to  the 
Southern  States  absolute  control  over  their  own  affairs. 
He  has  now  recalled  all  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed 
in  different  Southern  States  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order  and  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  party.  It  is  true 
that  coercion  as  it  is  practised  in  America  would  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  be  regarded  as  culpable 
laxity.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  Federal  troops  have 
abstained  from  direct  interference  ;  but  their  presence  was 
in  itself  a  measure  of  political  intimidation.  General 
Grant’s  military  habits  of  thought  disposed  him  to  rely 
on  armed  force  for  the  repression  of  movements  which 
seemed  to  him  the  result  of  disaffection.  Even  in  the 
United  States  the  possible  indifference  of  military  chiefs 
to  constitutional  freedom  has  received  more  than  one  illus¬ 
tration.  General  Sheridan  once  demanded  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  absolute  power  over  life  and  property,  to  be  used  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  was  the  act 
of  the  President  or  of  his  civilian  Ministers.  Mr.  Hayes 
has  now  determined  to  allow  the  Southern  States  to  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  rights  which  they  possessed  before  the  civil 
war.  The  supremacy  of  the  Democrats  will,  therefore,  be 
established  throughout  the  South  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Republicans  of  both  sections  should  denounce  a 
policy  which  is  at  first  sight  injurious  to  their  party.  The 
President  himself  and  his  advisers  have  sufficient  sagacity  to 
see  that  the  Democrats  would  bo  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  continuance  of  a  meddling  and  intolerant  policy.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  South  will  be  used  against  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  unless  the  leaders  can  be  conciliated  by 
justice  and  moderation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Southern  leaders  will  have  sufficient  good  sense  and 
generosity  to  appreciate  the  liberal  policy  of  the  President. 
It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  their  cause  to  support  him 
against  the  thoroughgoing  partisans  who  threaten  to 
regard  him  as  apostate  from  their  principles.  In  one  or 
two  Northern  States  the  majority  of  the  party  has  separated 
itself  from  the  President  ;  but,  with  reasonable  aid  from  the 
South,  the  liberal  and  reforming  section  of  the  Republicans 
ought  to  be  able  to  outnumber  their  opponents. 

The  most  plausible  pretext  for  Federal  intervention  in 
the  South  is  derived  from  the  alleged  duty  of  protecting 
the  negroes.  It  is  certain  that  the  coloured  race  has  a 
claim  for  protection  and  security,  and  the  only  question 


is  whether  there  is  serious  risk  of  a  violation  of  its  rights 
and  privileges.  As  long  as  the  negroes  controlled  the 
government  of  various  States,  it  was  idle  to  expect  that 
the  white  inhabitants  would  submit  patiently  to  the 
dominion  of  their  former  slaves.  The  nominees  of  the 
coloured  electors  were  for  the  most  part  shame¬ 
lessly  corrupt,  and  in  any  case  the  natural  order 
of  society  was  inverted.  The  questionable  experiment  of 
negro  suffrage  could  by  no  possibility  succeed  until  the 
natural  chiefs  of  the  community  were  restored  to  their 
proper  position.  Now  that  all  the  Southern  States  are 
governed  by  white  citizens,  negro  suffrage  may  perhaps  some¬ 
time  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  checking  tendencies  to 
oppression.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  which  vainly  purports 
to  confer  social  equality  on  the  lower  race,  will  probably  be 
always  inoperative  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Sumner  and  his  supporters.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
first  application  of  the  new  law  is  requii’ed  in  the  case,  not 
of  poor  coloured  labourers,  but  of  rich  white  bankers. 
Much  excitement  has  been  caused  at  New  York 
by  the  refusal  of  the  manager  of  a  large  hotel 
at  Saratoga  to  receive  a  private  capitalist  and  his  family 
as  his  guest.  It  appears  that  the  hotel  formed  part 
of  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  who  is 
now  represented  by  Mr.  Hilton,  a  well-known  politician 
and  lawyer.  Mr.  Hilton  had  some  Stock  Exchange  differ¬ 
ence  with  a  Mr.  Seligman,  and  he  has  thought  fit  to  revenge 
himself  by  an  affront  to  the  Jewish  race  and  religion.  It 
is  much  more  surprising  that  the  hotel-keepers  in  general 
approve  of  the  exclusion  which  has  been  enforced  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  so  that  the  Jews  are  exposed  to  vexations  which  seem 
more  suited  to  the  climate  of  Bucharest  than  to  the  liberal 
atmosphere  of  New  York.  Some  ingenious  person  sug¬ 
gested  that  redress  might  be  obtained  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  one  of  the  richest 
sections  of  the  community  will  condescend  to  profit  by 
the  securities  which  were  provided  for  Southern  negroes. 

In  a  choice  of  difficulties,  the  President  has  perhaps 
selected  the  wisest  method  of  dealing  with  Southern  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  and  Republican  malcoutents  may  perhaps  eventu¬ 
ally  acquiesce  in  his  policy  when  they  learn  that  the  only 
alternative  is  the  disruption  of  the  party.  They  will  find 
greater  difficulty  in  offering  direct  opposition  to  another 
measure  which  will  be  still  more  distasteful  to  professional 
politicians.  Mr.  Hayes  has,  by  a  formal  proclamation, 
forbidden  all  persons  holding  Federal  employment  to 
engage  in  the  business  which  has  principally  occupied  the 
attention  of  themselves  and  their  predecessors.  No 
Federal  officer  will  henceforth  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
Conventions  or  in  the  other  processes  of  election.  There 
is  of  course  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  right  of 
voting;  but  public  functionaries  will  no  longer  manipulate 
elections  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  party. 
It  is  almost  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  en¬ 
force  a  resolution  which  involves  a  great  constitutional 
change.  It  may  be  presumed  that  office-holders  will  be 
simultaneously  relieved  from,  the  income-tax  which  they 
paid  in  the  form  of  a  regular  percentage  on  their  salaries 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  party  fund.  Modest  and  up¬ 
right  functionaries  will  gladly  escape  a  demand  which  has 
hitherto  been  peremptory  on  their  incomes  and  on  their 
time ;  but,  as  the  party  levy  was  never  raised  from  ir¬ 
regular  gains,  many  public  servants  will  regard  the  saving 
as  insignificant,  while  they  will  deeply  resent  the  loss  of 
power.  Some  Republican  politicians,  while  they  profess  to 
approve  of  the  President’s  proclamation,  candidly  avow 
their  inability  to  understand  how  elections  are  henceforth  to 
be  conducted.  The  managers  of  parties  indeed  arranged  the 
necessary  combinations  ;  but  to  execute  their  projects  they 
required  the  assistance,  not  only  of  unpaid  volunteers,  but  of 
a  regular  force  composed  of  persons  who  held  office,  or 
who  expected  to  hold  it.  The  exclusion  of  placemen  from 
Conventions,  if  it  is  effected,  will  leave  the  pi’ofessional 
politician  in  the  condition  of  a  general  without  an  army. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  announced  that  no  public  officer  will 
be  appointed  or  removed  for  purely  political  reasons.  It  is 
true  that  the  President  finds  all  the  places  at  his  disposal 
in  the  occupation  of  his  own  political  supporters;  but,  if 
the  reform  was  at  any  time  to  be  introduced,  it  must  be 
instituted  by  a  President,  who  naturally  belongs  to  the 
dominant  party.  Permanent  tenure  of  office  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  political  claims  are  the  first  conditions  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Civil  Service,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of 
purity  of  election.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  likely  that  so  great  a 
change  will  be  completed  at  the  first  attempt.  General 
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Grant  made  no  serious  effort  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
a  reform ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Hates'  may  fail  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hearty  aid  which  he  will  receive  from  Mr.  Schurz. 
When  competitive  examination  was  introduced  in  England, 
Prime  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  were  not 
unwilling  to  be  relieved  of  the  irksome  burden  of  petty 
patronage.  Senators  and  Congressmen  will  not  be  equally 
self-denying ;  and  any  opposition  which  they  may  offer 
will  be  backed  by  the  powerful  class  of  election  managers. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  Americans  may  prefer  official 
efficiency  and  public  honesty  to  the  established  system  ;  but 
the  real  majority,  in  default  of  organization,  never  feels  or 
fully  exerts  its  own  strength,  except  under  the  pressure 
of  strong  excitement.  At  present,  the  conduct  of  the 
President,  both  in  relation  to  the  South  and  in  general 
administration,  is  probably  approved  by  the  soundest 
portion  of  the  community.  His  former  competitor  for 
the  Republican  nomination  to  the  Presidency  has  now 
become  his  professed  opponent.  Mr.  Blaine  has  lately 
denounced  the  President’s  policy  in  a  speech  which 
displays  the  usual  good  taste  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  expressed  his  hope  and  belief  that  the 
English  possessions  in  America  would  be  added  to  the 
United  States  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  event  is  not  impossible  ;  but  a  European  orator  would 
have  felt  that  the  public  discussion  of  such  a  contingency 
was  a  wanton  discourtesy  to  England. 


GERMAN  CRITICISMS  ON  ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

IT  is  not  often  that  Englishmen  can  derive  any  serious 
advantage  from  foreign  criticism.  To  criticize  in¬ 
structively,  a  foreigner  must  not  only  know  the  language 
and  the  country  and  English  family  life,  but  he  must  have 
institutions  in  his  own  country  with  which  he  is  intimately 
acquainted,  and  which  are  sufficiently  like  and  unlike  what 
he  finds  here,  to  form  a  useful  standai’d  of  comparison. 
Among  the  very  few  critics  who  can  ci’iticize  England  in  this 
way  is  Dr.  W  iese,  who  has  something  really  worth  studying 
to  say  on  our  system  of  higher  education,  who  has  examined 
English  schools  with  a  care  which  few  Englishmen  bestow 
on  them,  and  who,  having  been  for  many  yeai’S  one  of  the 
highest  educational  authorities  in  Prussia,  can  compare  our 
system  with  that  which  he  has  long  administered.  It 
is  the  first  essential  of  any  criticism  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  to 
be  profitable,  that  the  critic  should  recognize  not  only  that 
diffei’ent  systems  have  different  merits,  but  that  each 
system  is  so  bound  up  with  national  traditions,  feelings, 
and  habits  that  it  cannot  be  readily  changed.  If  Dr.  Wiese 
were  merely  a  German  who  thought  that  for  English 
schools  to  be  good  they  must  be  made  like  German 
schools,  his  book  might  be  applauded  in  Germany,  but  for 
Englishmen  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  On  the  contrary,  he  recognizes  the  great 
excellences  of  English  public  schools.  He  sees  that 
they  are  inspired  by  the  fife  of  the  nation ;  that  they 
turn  out  manly,  honourable,  and  truthful  boys ;  and 
that  the  changes  recently  made  in  their  administration 
reflect  the  general  desire  manifested  by  all  classes  in 
England  to  get,  if  they  can,  an  education  at  onco  good  in 
itself  and  suitable  to  their  needs.  He  acknowledges  that 
English  boys  know  the  Bible  better  than  Gennan  boys 
know  it,  and  he  remarks  that  he  has  never  seen  an  English 
boy  wearing  spectacles.  Nor  is  he  in  any  way  an  educa¬ 
tional  fanatic.  He  altogether  disappi’oves  the  attempt  to 
give  to  girls  the  same  education  as  is  given  to  boys,  and 
he  describes  the  soothing  effect  produced  on  his  pei’sonal 
feelings  by  a  chance  interview  with  a  young  Plymouth 
Sister,  whose  conversation  betrayed  a  tender  and  refined 
mind,  but  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  French.  His 
criticisms  are  all  directed  towards  points  which  English¬ 
men,  without  abandoning  any  of  their  traditional  ideas, 
could  really  discuss  with  him,  and  he  would  find  many 
who,  at  least  in  principle,  would  agree  with  the 
views  he  offers.  It  is  true  that  he  wishes  to 
call  in  the  State  to  remedy  the  defects  he  notices, 
and  a  State  control  of  their  higher  education  would 
appear  insufferable  to  most  Englishmen.  But,  if  the 
evils  on  which  he  dwells  are  real  evils,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  we  can  guard  against  them  in  our  own  way.  Govern¬ 
ing  bodies  and  schoolmasters  are  neither  inactive  nor  averse 
to  new  ideas.  What  they  want  is  to  see  what  is  right,  and 
then  they  will  work  towards  it. 

The  great  fault  that  Dr.  Wiese  finds  with  English 


teaching  is  that  it  is  conducted  on  a  wrong  system.  The 
teachers  do  not  know  what  to  teach,  or  how  to  teach, 
and  they  are  confused  and  misguided  by  the  delete¬ 
rious  influences  of  pi’izes,  examinations,  and  publicity. 
Any  one  who  knows  what  goes  on  in  even  the  best 
public  schools  will  allow  that  there  is  a  great  want 
of  method  and  a  great  want  of  discipline.  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  assurance  that  a  boy  has  made 
one  step  in  learning  good  before  he  is  asked  to  take 
another.  He  l-eads  Euripides  before  he  knows  Greek 
grammar ;  and  in  lesson-time  the  instruction  is  often 
lifeless  and  mechanical.  The  teacher  has  not  studied  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  he  is  not  sure  of  working  with  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  studied  it.  Considering  the  high  prices 
paid  for  teaching  and  the  ability  of  many  of  the  teachers, 
it  is  almost  incredible  that  boys  should  often  spend  years 
at  a  public  school  and  leave  it  knowing  scarcely  anything 
at  all.  It  is  true  that  many  boys  work  ;  but  then  they  work 
under  the  spur  of  prizes,  examinations,  and  an  unwholesome 
publicity.  Against  the  extreme  of  school  publicity 
there  is  already  something  of  a  reaction.  Most  public- 
school  men  and  University  men  will  agree  that  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  and  the  University  boat- 
race  have  been  spoilt  by  being  turned  into  sensational 
incidents  in  London  life  ;  and  few  are  not  awake  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  occasions  when  a  great  man  comes  to  dis¬ 
tribute  prizes,  and  is  first  lauded  because  he  comes,  and 
then  in  return  lauds  the  school  because  it  is  good  enough 
for  him  to  come  to.  Prizes,  and  examinations,  and  scholar¬ 
ships  exist,  and  cannot  be  done  away  with ;  but  the  real 
fault  to  be  found  with  these  is  that,  as  matters  are  at 
present,  they  are  too  frequently  altogether  outside  the 
teaching.  The  teachers  give  the  prizes,  not  because  they 
wish,  but  because  they  are  obliged,  to  give  them.  Strangers 
examine  and  strangers  give  away  the  scholarships,  and 
too  often  these  stranger  judges  know  nothing  about  boys. 
The  defect  in  almost  all  examinations  is  that  the  examiner 
thinks,  not  of  those  he  examines  and  of  what  they  can 
know  and  ought  to  know,  but  of  what  he  knows  and  of  what 
happens  to  interest  him  or  to  have  tickled  his  fancy. 
Instances  of  the  oddities  and  follies  of  examiners  have 
lately  been  so  numerous  that  the  amusement  they  cause  is 
dying  away;  but  Dr.  Wiese  adduces  one  question  which 
he  lit  upon,  and  which  a  wondering  public  will  not  willingly 
let  die.  The  problem  put  before  the  boys  who  were  being 
examined  was  this — “  Supposing  you  were  an  Israelite  in 
“  the  time  of  Gideon,  and  wished  to  make  a  large  fortune, 
“  how  should  you  set  about  it  ?  ”  The  boy  who  could 
answer  this  question  deserved  to  be  encased  in  wax  and 
exhibited  in  Madame  Taussaud’s. 

The  basis  of  all  Dr.  Wiese’s  criticism  is  that  the  teachers 
are  in  a  wrong  position.  Their  profession  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized ;  they  are  not  expected  to  qualify  themselves 
specially  for  it ;  they  are  not  free  to  make  the  most  of  it 
when  they  have  adopted  it.  It  is,  he  thinks,  they  who 
should  give  all  pi’izes,  conduct  all  examinations,  bestow  all 
scholarships.  It  is  they  who  should  give  certificates  of 
fitness  to  the  boys  when  they  leave.  They  ought  to  be 
pi’ovided  with  better  class-rooms  than  they  now  have  at 
their  command,  and  should  be  allowed  to  enforce  a  stricter 
discipline  than  is  now  exacted.  They  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  conduct  such  a  half-and-half  system  as  that 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Modern  side  of  a 
public  school,  and  establishments  should  be  provided 
where  boys  can  seriously  and  earnestly  pursue,  under  com¬ 
petent  masters,  the  studies  which  lie  outside  the  usual  course 
of  instruction  which  the  public  schools  adopt.  Whatever  is 
taught  should  be  taught  thoroughly  and  systematically,  and 
neither  the  boys  nor  theteachers  should  be  alio  wed  to  overwork 
themselves.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  sugges¬ 
tions.  They  point  to  a  real  end,  and  provide  an  appropriate 
remedy.  But  how  is  the  desired  result  to  be  attained  ? 
Dr.  Wiese  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
intervention  of  the  State.  He  wishes  to  have  a  Minister  of 
Education,  and  under  him  provincial  educational  authori¬ 
ties,  who  would  require  teachers  to  go  through  a  course  of 
special  preparation,  and  who  would  satisfy  themselves  that 
the  teachei’s  were  fit  to  teach  before  they  granted  the  cer¬ 
tificate  without  which  the  teachers  could  not  enter  their 
pi-ofession.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  this  is 
the  best  mode  of  providing  England  with  teachers  of 
adequate  competence,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  a 
wholesale  intervention  of  the  State  would  never  be 
tolerated  here.  If  boys  in  England  are  not  to  be 
taught  well  until  provincial  educational  authorities 
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are  established,  we  must  be  content  to  see  them 
taught,  if  not  very  badly,  at  least  worse  than  they 
might  be  taught.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  reason  why  we  should  do  nothing  because  we  cannot 
do  all  that  Dr.  Wiese  wishes.  Any  head-master  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  public  school  who  agreed  with  Dr.  Wiese  in  the 
objects  to  be  attained  might  do  much  towards  securing 
their  fulfilment.  He  could  not  make  a  considerable  change 
in  a  day  or  a  year  ;  but,  in  concert  with  the  governing  body, 
he  might  organize  the  whole  teaching  of  his  school  on  the 
footing  which  he  thought  best.  He  could  create  for  his 
assistants  very  much  the  same  position  which  Dr.  Wiese 
wishes  to  see  created  for  them  by  Government.  If  he 
succeeded,  and  his  success  was  evident  and  notorious,  he 
would  impose  on  other  head-masters  of  other  schools  the 
necessity  of  following  his  example.  As  Dr.  Wiese  ac¬ 
knowledges,  Englishmen  wish  to  make  their  educational 
system  good,  and  any  reform  which  commended  itself  to 
good  judges  would  before  very  long  find  a  ready  acceptance 
everywhere. 


THE  WELD  CASE. 

SOME  papers  which  have  just  been  printed  iu  answer  to 
an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  supply  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion.  One  Madras  Civil  servant  has  been  removed  from 
his  post  and  suspended  from  public  employment,  and 
another  has  been  censured,  for  ordering  the  exhumation  of 
a  dead  body  which  had  been  buried  on  the  bank  of  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  drinking  water  at  Negapatam.  Probably  the 
general  opinion  in  England  on  the  question  as  thus  stated 
will  be  that  the  two  Civil  servants  were  in  the  right,  and 
their  superiors  in  the  wrong.  Nor  will  this  opinion  be 
without  support  from  experts  of  experience  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  When  the  case  came  before  the  Council  of  India, 
five  members  out  of  twelve  voted  against  Lord  Salisbury’s 
proposal  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Madras  Government, 
and  this  minority  included  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  General 
Strachey.  In  presence  of  such  a  division  of  opinion,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  case  was  a  difficult  one.  Many 
considerations  found  their  way  into  the  discussion  of  it, 
and  the  acceptance  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  conclusion  will  in 
a  great  measure  depend  upon  which  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  is  admitted  and  which  rejected.  The  facts  may 
first  be  stated  as  they  appear  in  the  memorial 
of  the  persons  at  whose  instance  the  body  was  buried  in 
this  particular  place.  A  Brahmin  of  Negapatam  died  in 
April  1876,  two  months  after  he  had  become  a  Sanyasi, 
or  Saint.  According  to  the  Shastras,  the  bodies  of 
Sanyasis  should  be  interred  in  places  to  which  the  public 
resort  for  bathing  and  meditating ;  and  the  sons  accord¬ 
ingly  buried  their  father  near  a  large  fresh-water  tank,  in 
which  all  the  townspeople  are  accustomed  to  bathe,  and 
which  is  also  used  for  drinking  and  other  purposes.  The 
ground  at  the  sides  of  this  tank  has,  they  maintain,  been 
an  immemorial  burial-place  of  Sanyasis  of  all  castes,  though 
it  is  thirty  years  since  the  last  burial  of  a  Brahmin 
Sanyasi.  Funeral  ceremonies  are  also  performed  there 
for  Brahmins  who  are  not  Sanyasis ;  and  before 
the  burial  in  question  the  Brahmin  community  had 
been  allowed  by  the  Municipal  Commissioners  to  in¬ 
close  the  piece  of  ground  with  a  wall  in  order  to  ap¬ 
propriate  it  more  exclusively  to  these  pious  uses. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  while  the  family  were  actually  on  their 
Way  to  the  grave  to  perform  the  ceremonies-  of  the  fifth 
day  after  interment,  Mr.  Weld,  the  assistant-magistrate 
at  Tanjore,  suspended  one  of  the  sons,  who  was  a  village 
magistrate,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  removed.  On  the 
following  day  another  of  the  sons  appealed  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  district  magistrate,  representing  the  shame  and 
annoyance  which  would  be  entailed  on  the  family  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  corpse,  and  offering  to  adopt  at  his  own 
cost  any  measures  that  might  be  prescribed  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  water  of  the  tank.  Mr.  Thomas  approved  the 
action  of  the  assistant-magistrate,  and  on  the  following  day 
Mr.  Weld  issued  a  formal  order  to  the  family  to  disinter 
the  body,  under  penalty  of  its  being  removed  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  buried  in  “  Hathaway’s  Park,”  a  place  in 
which  night-soil  is  commonly  thrown.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  sons  removed  the  body  on  the  following 
day  to  another  burial-place.  As  all  the  ceremonies  of 
interment  had  to  be  repeated,  with  certain  expiatory  cere¬ 
monies  in  addition,  the  family  were  thus  burdened  with  a 
very  heavy  additional  expense. 


When  these  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Madras 
Government,  they  referred  them  to  the  district  magistrate 
for  explanation.  Mr.  Thomas’s  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  custom  of  burying  Sanyasis  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  frequented  watering-places  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
practices  as  the  burning  of  widows  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  particular  tank  was  not  a  burial-place  for 
Sanyasis ;  that  permission  to  enclose  the  ground  had  been 
obtained  under  the  false  pretence  of  making  a  bathing- 
place,  which  showed  that  the  family  knew  that  the  con¬ 
templated  burial  would  have  been  forbidden  if  the 
authorities  had  known  of  it  beforehand  ;  and  that  Hatha¬ 
way’s  Park  was  mentioned  in  the  order  as  being  the  only 
piece  of  ground  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipality.  The 
Madras  Government  held  that  Mr.  Thomas’s  answrer  did  not 
dispose  of  any  of  the  material  facts.  They  declared  it  to  be  clear 
that  the  border  of  the  tank  was  a  customary  burial-place 
for  Sanyasis,  and  that  no  authority  had  prohibited  its  use 
for  that  purpose.  They  further  held  that  all  danger  to 
health  might  have  been  guarded  against  without  resorting 
to  disinterment,  and  that  the  threat  of  burial  in  “  Hatha- 
“  way’s  Park  was  entirely  unjustified  by  the  statute,”  and 
“  an  insult  to  the  feelings  of  the  entire  Brahmin  and 
“  Hindoo  community,  as  well  as  an  outrage  to  decency.” 
Besides  punishing  the  assistant-magistrate  and  censuring 
the  district  magistrate,  they  ordered  the  son  of  the  dead  man 
to  be  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  the  family  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed  for  the  cost  of  the  second  burial-place  and  of  the 
repetition  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  In  how  serious  a 
light  the  Madras  Government  viewed  the  question  may 
be  judged  from  a  subsequent  declaration  of  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that,  if  conduct 
such  as  that  practised  by  Mr.  W eld  and  supported  and 
justified  by  Mr.  Thomas  is  to  find  support  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  he  does  not  see  how  we  can 
expect  to  continue  to  govern  India.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  approving  the  proceedings  of  the  Madras 
Government,  declares  that  Mr.  Weld  altogether  failed  in 
that  watchful  regard  for  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
which  the  English  Government  have  traditionally  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  Civil  servant. 

Sir  Henry  Maine’s  dissent,  in  which  General  Strachey 
concurs,  lays  great  stress  on  the  peculiar  position  of 
Negapatam  as  a  suspected  cholera  centre,  on  the  fact  that 
cholera  springs  from  the  contamination  of  drinking  water 
by  decayed  organic  matter,  and  on  the  consequent  “  con- 
“  flict  between  the  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind 
“  and  the  feelings  of  a  single  family  of  Hindoos.”  He  is 
further  of  opinion  that  “  the  persons  who  effected  the 
“  burial  showed,  by  the  secresy  of  their  acts,  and  by  the 
“  false  pretences  employed  to  cover  them,  that  they  were 
“  perfectly  prepared  for  the  consequences  which  would 
“  follow  detection.”  The  sanitary  defence  of  Mr.  Weld’s 
conduct  seems  to  be  upset  by  the  offer  of  the  family  to  go  to 
any  expense  that  might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  tank  from 
contamination.  They  might  have  been  made  to  line  the  grave 
with  concrete,  or  to  take  any  other  precautions  which 
medical  authorities  might  have  recommended.  If  it  be 
said  that  no  precautions  could  have  made  the  burial  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tank  safe,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  very  much  more  importance  is  attached 
to  sanitary  considerations  in  India  than  in  this  country. 
English  saints  are  not  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tanks,  owing  to  the  want  alike  of  saints  and  tanks ;  but 
nearly  every  Englishman  who  dies  in  the  country  is  buried 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  portion  of  the  village 
water  supply.  The  churchyard  has  usually  houses  built 
very  near  it,  and  if  these  houses  get  their  drinking  water 
from  wells,  as  in  most  instances  they  do,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  these  wells  are  contaminated  by  decayed  organic  matter 
from  the  churchyard.  If  it  was  essential  to  disinter  this 
Hindu  Sanyasi,  it  is  equally  essential  to  empty  most 
English  churchyards  of  their  human  contents.  Englishmen 
do  not  pay  so  much  reverence  to  their  dead  as  Hindus  ; 
but  the  sanitary  authority  which  issued  such  an 
order,  even  in  this  country,  would  not  have  a 
very  pleasant  time  of  it.  Something  may  be  said,  too,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  water  for  the  purity  of  which  Mr. 
Weld  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  ready  to  do  so  much.  Mr.  R. 
S.  Ellis  points  out  that  it  was  one  of  the  ordinary  tanks 
of  an  Indian  town,  in  which  hundreds  bathe  and  wash 
their  clothes,  and  which  they  “defile  in  the  many  ways 
“  familiar  to  those  who  know  Indian  habits.”  Mr.  Ellis 
may  go  too  far  when  he  says  that  “  an  isolated  case  of  in- 
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<l  ferment  on  its  border  would  hardly  add  to  its  im- 
“  purity  ”  ;  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  water  was 
not  so  pure  that  it  would  have  run  much  danger 
from  such  an  interment,  supposing  that  a  barrier  of 
concrete  had  been  interposed  between  the  grave  and  the 
tank.  When  Sir  Henry  Maine  characterizes  the  bui’ial  as 
“surreptitious”  and  speaks  of  the  “secresy”  and  the 
“  false  pretences  ”  used  by  the  persons  who  effected  it,  he 
seems  not  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between  the  burial 
itself  and  the  inclosure  of  the  ground  which  preceded  the 
burial.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  burial  itself 
was  secret;  on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  the  dead 
man  and  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  grave  seem  to 
necessitate  and  imply  a  considerable  degree  of  publicity. 
Secresy  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  was ;  and  this  shows  that  the  sons  knew  perfectly 
well  that  what  they  were  going  to  do  was  unusual  aud 
likely  to  be  objected  to,  and  therefore  were  afraid  that,  if 
their  intention  were  known,  an  order  prohibiting  inter¬ 
ments  for  the  future  might  be  issued  by  the  municipality. 
As  no  such  order  had  been  issued,  they  seem  to  have  thought 
that  all  danger  was  over,  and  that  they  could  bury  their 
father  with  impunity.  Thus  there  was  clearly  a  piece  of 
sharp  practice  on  their  part,  but  it  is  one  about  which, 
as  it  had  succeeded,  it  might  have  been  best  to  be 
judiciously  silent.  The  family  might  justly  have  been 
made  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  interment  in  that  particular 
spot,  and  the  municipal  authorities  might  have  forbidden 
all  similar  interments  for  the  future.  The  object  which 
Mr.  Weld  and  Mr.  Thomas  had  in  view  would  thus  have 
been  attained  at  less  injury  to  the  dignity  of  Government 
than  was  involved  in  the  course  thus  actually  adopted. 
At  the  same  time,  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  there 
was  some  justification  for  the  view  of  the  authorities,  most 
people  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  undue  harshness 
was  shown  to  the  Assistant- Magistrate.  Of  the  two 
officers  concerned  in  the  business,  Mr.  Thomas  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Weld.  The  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Thomas  was  the  superior  magistrate,  and  that, 
having  the  opportunity  either  to  rescind,  to  modify,  or  to 
confirm  the  order  of  his  subordinate,  he  decided  to  confirm 
it  in  every  respect,  and  even  to  rebuke  the  assistant-magis¬ 
trate  for  not  issuing  it  with  greater  promptitude.  If  a 
reprimand  was  sufficient  punishment  for  Mr.  Thomas,  it 
might,  we  think,  have  fairly  been  counted  sufficient  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  subordinate. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

^l^HE  question  whether  Lord  Sandon  ought  to  have 
~L  made  his  statement  on  the  Education  Estimates  in 
Committee  or  out  of  Committee  is  one  which  will 
not  excite  much  interest  outside  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  precedent  of  the  Civil  Service  Esti¬ 
mates  is  not  much  to  the  point.  In  that  case  it  was 
generally  felt  that  the  House  ought  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  some  general  view  of  the  extent  and  growth 
of  a  department  of  expenditure  with  which  it  had  only  a 
fragmentary  acquaintance.  But  of  the  expenditure  on 
education  it  knows  already  all  that  there  is  to  be  known. 
The  discussions  tliat  precede  the  moving  of  the  Estimates 
are  usually  of  more  importance  than  the  discussion  on  the 
Estimates.  If  the  proposal  that  the  Ministerial  statement 
should  be  made  with  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  would  have 
restricted  the  number  or  length  of  these  preliminary 
debates,  it  would  be  clearly  objectionable.  If,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  maintained,  it  would  not 
have  had  this  effect,  it  might  as  well  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.  Probably,  if  the  Government  had  given  longer  notice 
of  their  intention,  no  objection  would  have  been  raised. 

When  it  had  been  decided  that  Lord  Sandon’s  statement 
was  to  be  deferred  until  the  House  had  gone  into  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  question  of  some  importance  was  raised  by  Mi*. 
Sanderson.  Is  it  wiser  to  require  elementary  teachers  to 
be  educated  at  a  training  college,  or  to  be  content  with 
ascertaining  that  they  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
without  asking  where  or  how  they  have  obtained  them  ? 
Mr.  Samuelson  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
training  colleges  might  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  system  he  advocates  were  adopted, 
training  colleges  would  become  fewer  and  fewer.  In 
theory,  no  doubt,  if  they  supply  the  best  means  for 
training  teachers,  the  demand  tor  teachers  ought  of  itself 
to  keep  them  full.  What  need  can  there  be  of  compelling  1 


young  men  and  women  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  a 
certain  examination  so  long  as,  without  passing  it,  they 
cannot  be  admitted  teachers  ?  If  the  qualifications  of  a 
teacher  were  such  as  can  be  ascertained  by  examination, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  answer  this  question.  But  the 
qualifications  which  can  be  ascertained  by  examination  are 
not  co-extensive  with  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a 
good  teacher.  Examination  will  test  a  young  man  or 
woman’s  knowledge  of  a  given  book  or  a  given  subject, 
and  even  his  or  her  ability  to  put  that  knowledge  upon 
paper.  But  the  power  of  teaching  children,  and,  still 
more,  the  power  of  maintaining  discipline  among  children, 
cannot  be  reproduced  upon  paper.  Yet  these  two  facul¬ 
ties  are  fully  as  important — indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  they  are  a  great  deal  more  important — 
than  any  amount  of  mere  knowledge.  A  teacher  who 
knows  very  little,  but  can  impart  all  he  knows  to  the 
children,  is  a  more  valuable  functionary  than  a  teacher  of 
much  greater  original  aud  acquired  ability  who  has  not 
this  faculty.  The  importance  of  training  colleges  consists 
in  this,  that  this  faculty  can  be  taught.  A  young  man 
who  has  no  special  aptitude  either  for  teaching  or  dis¬ 
cipline  can  have  this  aptitude  to  some  extent  put  into  him.  If 
the  profession  of  teacher  were  entirely  open,  there  would  be 
many  inducements  to  candidates  to  qualify  themselves 
elsewhere  than  at  a  training  college.  They  might  prefer 
not  to  pledge  themselves  so  definitely  to  become  teachers 
as  they  do  by  entering  a  training  college.  Every  one 
likes  to  leave  the  choice  of  a  career  open  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  in  this  way  the  examination  for  elementary 
teacherships  might  become  only  one  out  of  many  strings 
to  a  candidate’s  bow.  The  result  would  be  that  training 
colleges  would  become  less  and  less  popular  as  time  went 
on,  until  at  length  the  advantages  which  they  confer  upon 
elementary  teachers  would  be  entirely  lost.  This  objection 
does  not  touch  Mr.  Eorster’s  modified  suggestion  of  day 
training  colleges.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  allow  students 
to  live  with  their  families  in  the  town  outside  than  to 
insist  on  their  being  boarded  and  lodged  as  well  as  taught 
within  the  college  precincts.  The  fact  of  their  going  home 
in  the  evening  would  not  affect  their  occupations  during  the 
day,  while  it  would  materially  lessen  the  bill  for  their 
maintenance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  a  stronger  case  when  he  pleads 
for  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  extra  subjects  than 
when  he  complains  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
extra  as  compared  with  necessary  subjects.  The  present 
selection  of  extra  subjects  seems  to  be  infelicitous.  His¬ 
tory,  geography,  and  grammar  are  by  no  means  the 
studies  best  suited  for  children  in  elementary  schools. 
As  soon  as  a  child  has  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher,  the  time  that  remains  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  subjects  that  have  some  bearing  on  his 
future  occupation.  In  country  schools,  for  example,  the 
elements  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  the  meaning  of 
familiar  agricultural  processes  should  be  taught  to  every 
boy.  He  should  learn  why  the  ground  is  ploughed  and 
manured,  why  crops  are  grown  in  a  certain  rotation,  why 
the  land  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds.  Now  that  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  has  come  so  much  more  into  use,  some 
elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  on  which  it  depends, 
and  in  the  mode  of  its  working,  might  be  added  in  the  case 
of  older  or  more  forward  boys.  If  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  to  be  made  more  intelligent,  it  must  be  through 
■the  medium  of  his  daily  labour.  Make  him  understand  aud 
feel  interested  in  that,  and  you  will  have  done  far  more  for 
him  than  by*  giving  him  a  smattering  of  history  or  grammar, 
which  is  sure  to  desert  him  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school. 
There  will  be  very  much  less  danger  of  this  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  result  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  the  labour  in  which  he  is  constantly  en¬ 
gaged,  because  he  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  what 
he  has  learnt  at  every  stage  of  his  work.  The  selection 
of  extra  subjects  in  town  schools  presents  greater  diffi¬ 
culties.,  because,  except  in  a  few  districts,  there  is  no 
occupation  so  generally  diffused  as  agriculture  is  in  the 
rural  districts.  But  the  elementary  principles  of  machinery 
are  the  common  property  of  many  industries ;  and  there 
would  nob  be  much  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  which  should  have  in  it  something  that  would  in¬ 
terest  most  classes  of  town  children,  at  all  events  in  the 
manufacturing  counties.  In  London  and  some  other  towns 
the  attempt  to  teach  history  and  grammar  might  be  pursued 
with  the  object  of  providing  the  means  of  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  systems  of  general  aud  special  training. 

Mr*  Chamberlain’s  speech  was  important  rather  as  an 
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indication  of  future  policy  than  as  a  suggestion  for  im¬ 
mediate  action.  He  maintains  that  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
pulsion  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fees;  that,  if  elementary  schools  were  free, 
they  would  be  filled  without  difficulty ;  and  that  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  enforcing  school  attendance 
are  so  many  that  we  shall  in  the  end  be  compelled  to  make 
such  enforcement  unnecessary  by  abolishing  school  fees. 
If  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  fees  that  really  keep  children 
away  from  school  becomes  general,  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  will  not  be  long  delayed.  At  present,  however, 
the  more  common  impression  is  that  the  causes  which 
prevent  regular  attendance  at  school  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  single  formula.  The  unwillingness  of  parents  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  seeing  that  their  children  go  to  school,  their 
preference  for  the  child’s  wages  over  the  child’s  advantage, 
the  difficulty  of  dispensing  with  a  child’s  services,  these 
and  the  like  are  the  causes  to  which  that  deficient  and  irre¬ 
gular  attendance  of  which  every  School  Inspector  com¬ 
plains  is  usually  set  down.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
all  these  pleas  may  be  subordinate  in  the  ordinary  parent’s 
estimation  to  the  paramount,  though  unexpressed,  dislike 
to  paying  threepence  a  week  for  each  child  he  has  at 
school.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  plan  is  tried,  there  will 
probably  be  a  large  diversion  of  educational  and  other 
endowments  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  at  present 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  elementary  education.  In  the 
meantime  it  would  be  a  curious  turning  of  the  tables  on 
the  School  Boards  if  some  voluntary  schools  would  try  the 
experiment  of  abolishing  school  fees.  With  the  dislike 
of  compulsory  rating  which,  notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
trary  indication  supplied  by  the  elections  for  the  London 
School  Board  last  November,  is  still  probably  felt  through¬ 
out  the  country,  a  move  which  relieved  the  ratepayers 
of  a  considerable  and  increasing  burden  would  pro¬ 
bably  give  the  voluntary  system  a  decided,  if  temporary, 
advantage.  No  doubt  the  cost  of  such  an  experiment 
would  be  very  great ;  but  as  time  goes  on  it  seems  likely 
that  the  liberality  which  maintains  voluntary  schools  will 
become  individual  rather  than  general,  and  to  open  a  free 
school  which  is  likely  to  be  full  may  have  more  attraction 
for  a  single  munificent  giver  than  to  open  a  school  which 
is  in  part  dependent  on  the  payments  of  the  children,  and 
the  managers  of  which  can  consequently  never  rely  upon 
seeing  their  benches  filled.  There  would  at  least  be  the 
interest  of  a  novel  experiment  coupled  with  the  possibility 
of  a  large  gain  in  popularity  and  influence. 


RELIGIOUS  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

AN  article  on  the  future  relations  of  the  working  classes 
towards  Catholicism  has  lately  appeared  in  a  religious 
quarterly,  and  it  opens  up  a  question  of  some  interest,  though  it 
is  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  any  very  confident 
decision.  The  remark  constantly  repeated  in  various  forms  that 
the  Reformation  was  the  first  act  of  the  Revolution,  or,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  expresses  it,  that  the  Reformation,  being  essentially  a  revolt 
against  existing  authority,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  democratic 
movement  throughout  Europe,  will  be  familiar  enough  to  our 
readers.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  this  view,  though 
such  was  not  generally  speaking  the  intention  of  the  leading 
reformers,  or  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  their  action.  The 
Anabaptist  outbreak  was  sternly  denounced  by  Luther;  and 
indeed  Protestantism,  by  removing  or  weakening  the  intluence  of 
its  great  spiritual  rival,  played  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power, 
which  for  the  next  century  attained  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical 
predominance,  previously  unknown,  both  in  England  and  Germany. 
In  France  the  Huguenots  were  anti-monarchical  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  were  anti-national,  because  the  monarchy  and 
nation  sided  with  the  old  faith,  and  hence  from  the  first  they  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  France,  and  thereby  seriously 
damaged  their  own  position  in  the  country.  But  this  was  rather 
in  self-defence — just  as  English  Protestants  under  Mary  protested 
against  “  the  monstrous  regiment  of  women,”  which  they  were 
the  first  to  welcome  under  her  successor — than  from  any  conscious 
and  fixed  idea  of  revolutionary  politics.  Still  it  remains  true,  and 
could  not  well  fail  to  be  true,  that  in  the  long  run  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  favoured  the  advance  of  democracy.  To  shake  the  principle 
of  authority  in  one  great  sphere  of  thought  and  life  is  to  weaken 
its  hold  altogether,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
Luther  was  the  progenitor  of  Voltaire  and  of  those  who  in  the 
next  generation  carried  the  Encyclopaedist  theories  to  their 
legitimate  practical  result.  But  then  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  the 
Reformation  was  the  work  of  the  masses ;  least  of  all  in  England, 
where  it  was  forced  on  them  from  above  by  the  sovereign  autho¬ 
rity,  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  middle  class,  but  not  by  the 
old  aristocracy,  and  against  the  active  opposition  of  the  working 
classes,  as  manifested  in  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  ”  and  else¬ 
where.  When  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  says 


that  “  the  religion  of  the  lower  orders  in  England  under  Henry  VII I. 
was  Catholic,  and  what  would  now  be  called  Ultramontane,” 
he  is  right  in  his  main  fact ;  only  the  Catholicism  of  that 
day  differed  materially,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  England, 
from  modern  ultramontanism.  Of  theological  controversies  about 
the  exact  limits  of  papal  jurisdiction  and  infallibility  the  working 
classes,  then  as  now,  of  course  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less,  but 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  what  is  now  called  ultramontanism  would 
have  been  quite  alien  to  the  religious  temper  of  mediaeval  England. 
This  however  is  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Brewer  has  stated  the  case  fairly  enough  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  collection  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Ilenry  VII 1. , 
where  he  says  that  “long  down  into  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  a  modern  historian,  the  old  faith 
still  numbered  a  majority  of  adherents  in  England.  The  experi¬ 
ment  would  have  been  hazardous  at  any  time  from  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  Spanish  invasion  ”■ — which  last,  by  the  way,  tested  the  ultra¬ 
montane  rather  than  the  Catholic  temper  of  the  nation — “  if  a  plebi¬ 
scite  could  have  been  impartially  taken  of  the  religious  sentiments 
of  the  people.”  This  of  course  proves  that  “  the  old  faith  ”  was 
still  popular,  and  Mr.  Brewer  seems  to  think  that,  when  it  ceased  to 
be  so,  no  other  took  its  place.  He  goes  on  to  observe  that  “the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  has  always  found  its  strongest  hold  in 
the  middle  classes  of  this  country ;  unlike  Dissent,  unlike  Roman 
Catholicism,  whose  influence  is  with  the  upper  and  lower,  and 
little  with  the  classes  between  the  two.”  This  language  how¬ 
ever  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
writer  means  that  Roman  Catholicism  and  Dissent  have  respec¬ 
tively  influenced  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  or  that  the  two  rival 
creeds  have  shared  between  them  the  control  of  both  classes  alike. 
Neither  statement  would  be  quite  accurate.  Dissent  has  never 
touched  the  upper  classes  at  all,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  retained 
a  hold  on  the  lower  longer  than  on  the  middle  class — an  ex¬ 
clusive  and  permanent  hold  if  the  Irish  are  to  be  taken  into 
account — while  the  Church  of  England  has  been  more  successful 
with  the  upper  and  lower  orders  than  with  the  middle  class,  if 
the  lower  middle  or  artisan  class  is  to  be  included  in  the  category, 
among  whom  Dissent  has  found  its  most  congenial  home.  In 
country  districts  something  of  the  old  Catholic  tradition  lingered 
on  a  long  time  after  the  Reformation,  if  it  does  not  even  linger  still, 
and  it  naturally  found  more  support  in  the  Church  of  England 
than  among  the  sectaries.  An  undefined  sense  of  the  importance 
of  regular  clerical  ministrations  for  baptism  and  at  the  hour  of 
death,  and  a  vague  but  awful  reverence  for  the  Eucharist,  are 
instances  of  what  we  mean.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand, 
apart  from  all  theological  considerations,  why  a  faith  whicli  appeals 
strongly  to  their  simple  apprehension,  and  perceptibly  interpenetrates 
the  whole  texture  of  their  daily  life,  should  cast  a  spell  over  “the  dim 
common  populations,”  which  there  is  nothing  to  rival  in  what  may 
be  considered  a  purer  but  is  to  them  a  subtler  and  less  practical  or 
intelligible  creed.  This  is  very  happily  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Bryce’s  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  indeed,  like  a  very  similar  one 
somewhere  in  Mr.  Froude’s  Short,  Studies,  is  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  paraphrased  from  an  eloquent  panegyric  of  Goethe  on  the 
genius  of  Catholicism.  Mr.  Bryce  says : — 

A  life  in  the  Church,  l'or  the  Church,  through  the  Church  ;  a  life  which 
she  blessed  in  Mass  at  morning  and  sent  to  peaceful  rest  by  the  vesper 
hymn  ;  a  life  which  she  supported  by  the  constantly  recurring  stimulus  of 
the  Sacraments,  relieving  it  by  confession,  purifying  it  by  penance,  ad¬ 
monishing  it  by  the  presentation  of  visible  objects  fir  contemplation  and 
worship — this  was  the  life  which  they  of  the  middle  ages  conceived  of  as 
the  rightful  life  for  man  ;  it  was  the  actual  life  of  many,  the  ideal  of  all. 
The  unseen  world  was  so  unceasingly  pointed  to,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
seen  so  entirely  felt,  that  the  barrier  between  the  two  seemed  to  disappear. 

The  words  we  have  italicized  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
gist  of  the  matter.  It  was  just  this  vivid  “presentation”  of 
unseen  verities  to  the  popular  mind— not  merely  in  books  or 
sermons  partially  and  imperfectly  apprehended  at  best,  but  in  out¬ 
ward  forms  and.  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  daily  observances  and 
rites  and  festivals — that  impressed  them  so  deeply  on  the  popular 
imagination  and  made  them  into  a  solace  and  rale  of  life.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  nature  of 
the  working-men  of  the  present  is  fundamentally  changed.  Human 
nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  the  variations  are 
slightest  in  those  classes  which  are  least  amenable  to  the  shifting 
or  advancing  tendencies  of  intellectual  culture.  Nor  are  we  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  here.  Roman  Catholicism  was  for  awhile 
forcibly  suppressed  in  England,  and  it  has  never  since  then  been  in 
a  position  to  recover  its  hold  over  the  mass  of  the  English  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  Irish  poor.  It  may  be  feared  that  their  religious 
belief  lias  too  often  been  of  the  vaguest  and  most  unpractical  kind, 
but  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  sort  of  religion  has  generally 
taken  hold  of  them,  when  they  have  fallen  under  such  inffu- 
ences  at  all.  Two  very  opposite  examples  will  serve,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  illustrate  the  point  on  which  we  have  been 
dwelling.  We  need  not  stay  to  discuss  now  the  marvellous  but 
transient  power  of  Wesley’s  preaching,  for  that  was  chiefly 
personal,  though  it  might  undoubtedly  have  been  utilized 
for  permanent  ends,  if  the  Church  of  England,  as  Macaulay 
puts  it,  had  understood  as  well  how  to  appropriate  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Wesley  as  the  Church  of  Rome  understood  how  to  ap¬ 
propriate  Ignatius  Loyola.  But  it  has  been  said — and  we  believe 
correctly — that  “religion  in  England  among  the  working  classes 
is  most  real  in  Cornwall,  and  Cornwall  is,  or  was  till  recently,  the 
land  of  Dissent  and  Little  Bethels.”  The  writer  we  have  quoted  was 
perhaps  not  aware  of  what  happens  to  be  within  our  own  knowledge, 
that  within  living  memory  Scriptural  dramas  of  a  rude  kind,  much 
after  the  model  of  the  mediaeval  miracle  plays,  used  to  be  popular 
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among  Cornish  Dissenters,  and  have  been  proved  hy  experience  to 
leave  a  lifelong  religious  impression  on  those  who  witnessed  them. 
Similar  performances,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  have  been 
quite  recently  introduced  iuto  Nonconformist  chapels  elsewhere.  Let 
us  turn  from  the  Cornish  Dissenters  to  a  very  different  body  of  reli¬ 
gionists — the  so-called  Ritualists.  We  pointed  out  the  other  day 
that  they  have  somehow  managed  to  secure  a  hearing  from  the 
lower  orders  which  the  earlier  Tractarian  movement,  guided  by 
the  splendid  genius  of  Newman,  entirely  failed  to  obtain.  The 
“  Church  of  England  Working  Men's  Society  ”■ — we  believe  that 
is  its  correct  designation — affords  some  evidence,  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sarily  of  the  truth  of  their  teaching,  but  of  their  having  struck  a 
chord  to  which  members  of  a  class  found  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  religious  influences  have  been  willing  to  respond, 
mnd  one  cannot  but  remember  that,  whatever  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  Ritualism  in  a  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  it 
does,  like  the  Cornish  miracle  plays,  and  in  a  far  more  sys¬ 
tematic  and  impressive  manner,  offer  that  vivid  “  presentation  of 
visible  objects  for  contemplation  and  worship  ”  to  which  Mr.  Bryce 
refers. 

A  question  thus  arises  whether  the  future  religion  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  if  they  are  to  have  one,  is  likely  to  be  rather  of  the 
Catholic  than  of  the  Protestant  type.  And  some  negative  evidence 
on  this  point  may  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  religion,  or 
irreligion,  among  the  masses  of  Protestant  Germany,  to  which 
we  called  attention  only  the  other  day,  and  which  is  strikingly 
brought  out  in  the  recent  work  on  German  Home  Life  by  an 
Englishwoman  who  appears  to  have  had  good  opportunities  of 
examining  the  subject.  The  question  derives  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  from  the  suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  in  some 
quarters,  as  well  Ultramcutaoe  asProtestant,  that  the  Papacy  might 
hereafter  see  the  prudence  of  abandoning  its  traditional  policy  of 
alliance  with  royal  and  aristocratic  power,  and  turn  to  the  de¬ 
mocracy.  There  is  nothing  at  all  inconceivable  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  which  has  more  than  once  been  hinted  at  in  recent 
publications  of  Cardinal  Manning’s ;  and  precedents  for  it 
might  be  found  in  the  papal  history  of  the  past.  That  how¬ 
ever  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  discuss  here.  But  a  plaus¬ 
ible  objection  to  what  has  been  already  said  might  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  France,  and  on  this  a  word  may  be 
added  before  we  conclude.  Protestantism,  as  we  said  just  now, 
never  gained  any  real  hold  on  the  national  mind  of  France, but  the 
violent  and  impolitic  repression  of  all  dissent  from  the  established 
faith  combined  with  other  causes  to  precipitate  the  wild  agony  of 
the  Revolution.  As  Frederick  Schlegel  justly  observes,  the  in¬ 
iquitous  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes  left  “  all  the  great 
problems  of  moral  life  unsolved,  and  the  hostile  and  fermenting 
elements  of  Protestantism,  or  a  species  of  semi-protestantism, 
retained  their  full  force,  till,  a  hundred  years  after  this  arbitrary 
proceeding,  an  immense  and  formidable  reaction  occurred  in 
the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Revolution,”  which  must  be  re¬ 
garded  “  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  religious  war,  having 
for  its  object  a  formal  separation  not  only  from  the  Church , 
but  from  all  Christianity.’'  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  contest  lasted  long  enough  to  effect  a  complete  rapture 
with  the  past  religious  life  of  the  country,  so  that  a  whole 
generation  grew  up  with  no  religious  training  at  all,  as  is  curiously 
illustrated  in  the  story  that  the  young  soldiers  of  Napoleon’s  army 
in  Syria  used  constantly  to  ask  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
Palestine  was  called  “the  Holy  Land”?  Napoleon  indeed  at  a 
later  date  recognised  the  political  necessity  for  “  restoring  religion,” 
and  he  restored  it,  not  only  in  its  Catholic  form,  as  was  inevitable, 
but  under  conditions  which  gave  an  unprecedented  impulse  to 
Ultramontanism,  by  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  Gallican 
traditions,  and  placing  the  reconstituted  French  episcopate  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  Pope,  in  the  fond  illusion — eminently 
characteristic  of  its  author — that  he  could  make  the  Pope  into  his 
own  “  head  chaplain.”  But  the  mischief  had  been  accomplished 
then,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  had  to  begin  their  work  de  novo, 
as  though  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  a  heathen  land.  When  public 
worship  was  first  restored,  there  were  not  lifty  communicants  in 
Paris.  A  great  revival  no  doubt  has  taken  place  since  then,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  in  estimating  the  present  religious  state  of  the 
French  working  classes  that  their  Christianity  is  a  growth  of  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  sharply  marked  off  by  an  interval  of 
some  twenty  years  of  blank  atheism  from  the  religious  life  of  the 
past.  If  infidelity  is  still  rife  among  them,  that  is  nothing  won¬ 
derful,  and  affords  no  proof  that  their  instincts  are  inherently  ir¬ 
religious.  Still  les9  is  there  any  sign  either  in  France  or  Italy 
of  a  popular  disposition  towards  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  the 
jubilant  prognostications  of  Exeter  Hall  and  the  occasional  appari¬ 
tion  of  an  Evangelical  temple,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  possible  religious 
future  of  the  English  working-man  will  be  modelled  on  the  cold 
proprieties  of  the  “  Dearly  beloved,”  as  it  was  ministered  in  the 
worship  of  our  grandfathers  and  still  survives  in  the  cherished 
ideal  of  episcopal  manifestos  and  “  aggrieved  parishioners,”  or  the 
stern  simplicity  of  Salem  and  Ebenezer. 


PLAIN  TRUTH. 

T  has  been  asserted,  as  we  have  lately  been  reminded,  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  diplomatist  that,  if  you  wish  to  deceive  people,  you 
can  find  no  surer  way  of  reaching  your  end  than  telling  the  naked 
truth.  There  is  undoubtedly  some  foundation  for  this  seemingly 


paradoxical  statement.  In  one  of  his  sketches  Edgar  Poe  has 
described  how  a  sharp  schoolboy  always  managed  to  outwit  his 
adversaries  at  a  certain  game  of  chance  by  a  perceptive  and  histri¬ 
onic  power  greater  than  theirs.  He  would  discover,  by  moulding 
his  face,  and  with  it  his  intelligence,  to  the  likeness  of  theirs, 
whether  they  were  stupid  enough  to  be  deceived  by  a  mere  mis¬ 
statement,  sharp  enough  to  take  the  truth  for  a  lie,  or  again  so 
keen-witted  as  to  see  through  the  truth-telling  manoeuvre,  and  so 
take,  for  different  reasons,  the  same  ground  as  that  occupied  by  the 
stupid  ones.  The  theory  of  Poe’s  schoolboy  has  doubtless  been 
put  into  practice  many  a  time,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by 
Mississippi  sportsmen  and  gamblers  of  every  kind  in  playing  poker, 
brag,  and  all  games  which  depend  upon  daring  and  facial  power. 
The  employment  or  development  of  this  method  may  be  observed 
dailv  in  some  form  in  the  interchange  of  social  courtesies. 
People  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  excuses  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  more  or  less  well  up  in  it;  and  many  of  them  have 
doubtless  learnt  that  its  success  sometimes  depends  upon  its  being 
boldly  reduced  to  the  absurd.  For  instance,  there  is  the  story 
of  an  undergraduate  who  had  missed  both  his  chapels  on  a 
Sunday,  and  wrote  to  his  Dean : — “  Dear  sir,  I  extremely  regret 
that  I  did  not  attend  chapel  yesterday.  I  was  not  awake  in  the 
morning,  and  I  fell  asleep  in  the  evening.”  In  this  case  the 
explanation  happened  to  be  strictly  true,  and  was  accepted  pos¬ 
sibly  because  the  Dean  could  not  imagine  any  undergraduate 
inventing  an  excuse  so  bald  and  unadorned.  Its  being  taken  may, 
however,  pass  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  misleading  state¬ 
ments  may  easily  pass  current  by  reason  of  their  sheer  simplicity 
and  improbability.  The  course  of  reasoning  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  accepts  them  is  something  to  this  effect : — “  No  one 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  an  assertion  of  this  kind 
could  be  believed  if  ho  had  invented  it.  At  any  rate,  no 
one  could  expect  to  take  in  me  by  so  palpable  and  gross 
an  imposition.  Therefore,  what  has  been  said  must  be 
accurate.”  In  other  words,  it  is  certainly  true  because  it 
is  obviously  false.  It  never  occurs  to  the  man  who  makes 
these  reflections  that  the  other  man  is  capable  of  taking  into 
account  that  form  of  vanity  which  assures  its  possessor  that  no 
one  can  be  ignorant  of  his  sharp  perception,  or  try  to  hoodwink 
him  by  a  patent  imposition. 

A  singular  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  bold  use  of 
this  knowledge  is  given  in  an  incident  which  occurs  in  Vingt 
am  apres.  Dumas,  who  is,  to  our  thinking,  too  little  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  masters,  in  every  sense,  of  fiction  who 
have  ever  lived,  knew  human  nature  at  least  as  well  as  Edgar 
Poe,  who  was  in  a  narrower  sense  also  a  master  of  his  art.  This 
knowledge  gave  him  the  power  of  describing  the  escape  of  Mazarin 
from  Paris  in  a  way  which  a  shallower  student  of  humanity  might 
have  rejected  as  too  impossible.  The  carriage  which  contains 
him,  with  D’Artagnan  and  Porthos  sitting  one  on  each  side  of 
him,  is  stopped  at  the  barrier  by  the  guards.  “  Whom  have  you 
in  there  ?  ”  cries  the  captain  of  the  guard.  “  Mazarin,”  reply  the 
musketeers,  and  the  carriage  rolls  quietly  on  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  people  especially  set  there  to  stop  it.  It  is,  however,  not 
only  when  questions  of  life  and  death  are  involved,  but,  as  we 
have  said,  in  almost  every  ordinary  circumstance  of  life, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  making  truth  seem  a  lie 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  A  man  may  employ  it  to  cover  his 
pet  vices,  a  woman  to  conceal  her  age,  and  both  to  make  them¬ 
selves  seem  better  than  they  really  are.  The  person  who  asserts 
that  he  has  done  this  or  that  seemingly  generous  action  from 
purely  interested  motives  will  find  very  few  people  to  believe  him. 
On  the  contrary,  most  people  will  give  him  additional  credit  for 
attempting  to  conceal  a  merit  which  he  is  in  reality  taking  the 
surest  means  to  proclaim.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  his  motive 
was  selfish  ;  yet  the  more  he  himself  says  so  the  more  he  will  be 
likely  to  be  held  by  the  majority  as  a  beneficent  and  disinterested 
being.  He  bides  his  vice  by  pointing  at  it  just  as,  to  refer  again 

to  Edgar  Poe,  the  Minister  D - hid  the  purloined  letter  from 

the  wary  eyes  of  the  police  by  thrusting  it  in  their  faces  until  the 
superior  intelligence  of  Dupin  discovered  the  trick. 

A  principle  which  can  be  so  easily  and  advantageously  applied 
to  human  dealings  is  sure  to  be  used  sooner  or  later  in  every  new 
shape  which  the  affairs  of  men  assume,  and  it  is  its  employment  in 
the  modem  science  of  advertisement  thathassuggestedto  us  the  reflec¬ 
tions  above  recorded.  The  forms  which  advertisement  takes  in  these 
days  are  so  many  that  a  monograph  might  without  much  difficulty 
be  written  on  the  subject.  The  various  shapes  of  the  puff  positive 
have,  however,  grown  so  common  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  see 
them  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  puff  indirect  by  all  real  masters 
of  the  art.  And  those  who,  being  students,  desire  to  be  masters 
might  derive  some  profit  from  the  study  of  a  little  work  called  Le 
Deuil.  The  ingenious  author  of  this,  M.  Mercier,  has  in  his  open¬ 
ing  pages  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  feat 
which  we  have  discussed  of  diverting  suspicion  by  audaciously 
inviting  it.  His  production  is  dedicated  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-known  mourning  warehouse  in  London,  whom  he  informs 
that,  in  the  course  of  inquiries  demanded  by  certain  literary  work 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  during  his  stay  in  England,  he  had 
occasion  to  collect  all  the  information  he  could  on  the  subject  of 
mourning.  When  he  had  done  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
information  was  not  altogether  without  iuterest,  and,  having  disco¬ 
vered  thatno  work  on  mourningalready  existed,  he  resolved  to  bestow 
his  learning  on  the  world.  For  this  resolution  we  cannot,  of  course,  be 
too  grateful ;  but  we  should  be  yet  better  pleased  if  M.  Mercier  had 
informed  us  what  were  the  certain  literary  works  in  the  course  of 
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■which  he  had  to  collect  information  about  mourning,  and  whether 
they  are  in  fact  any  other  than  the  work  which  wo  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  “  On  pourrait  signaler  dans  cet  ouvrago  une  lacune,” 
says  M.  Mercier,  with  becoming  modesty.  “  11  y  manque  un 
chapitre  important,  que  j’ai  omis  a  dessein:  le  Deuil,  sous  ses 
formes  diverses,  fait  l’objet  de  toute  une  industrie  importante,  qui 
occupe  un  nombre  considerable  de  mains  et  d’esprits.  J’aurais 
pu  entrer  a  ce  sujet  dans  quelques  details  interessants ;  mais  il 
est  si  difficile,  de  nos  jours,  de  ne  pas  confondre  la  critique  im¬ 
partial  avec  ce  que  nous  appelons  en  France  1  la  Reclame,’  que 
j’ai  prtifdrd  dcarter  de  cet  ouvrage  tout  ce  qui  n’otait  pas  d’un 
interet  exclusivement  littdraire,  historique,  artistique,  ou  simple- 
ment  mondain.  La  partie  industriello  et  commerciale  est  done 
absolument  laisstSe  de  cote.”  There  is  an  artful  and  enticing 
candour  about  this  which  compels  our  admiration.  When  M. 
Mercier  has  so  simply  confessed  the  difficulty  of  not  mixing 
up  criticism  with  puffery,  and  so  nobly  left  a  gap  in  his 
work  in  deference  to  his  own  high  principle,  it  should  be  im¬ 
possible  to  suppose  that  he  composed  Le  Deuil  for  the  sake 
of  anything  beyond  telling  us  facts  of  an  interest  either  literary, 
historical,  artistic,  or  simply  worldly.  M.  Mercier’s  literary  and 
artistic  information  will  no  doubt  be  extremely  welcome  to  the 
many  people  who  have  long  languished  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  mourning,  and  never  thought  of  looking  for  it  in  the 
pages  of  a  cyclopaedia.  It  is  true  that  cyclopaedias  do  not  contain 
the  copies  of  orders  for  Court  mourning  which  M.  Mercier  has 
unearthed  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  oflice,  having  first  in  vain 
tried  to  find  them  at  the  British  Museum.  We  must  confess  also 
that  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Mercier  for  the  explanation  of  the 
colours  adopted  by  various  nations  to  denote  mourning.  White, 
which  is  the  mourning  colour  of  Japan,  as  it  formerly  was  of 
Spain,  denotes  purity  ;  yellow,  which  is  that  of  China,  indicates 
that  human  aspirations  end  in  death,  because  leaves  when  they  fall 
and  flowers  when  they  fade  turn  yellow.  Brown  is  the  colour  of 
the  earth  “  ou  retourne  le  defunt  ”  ;  black  signifies  the  loss  of  life 
and  light ;  blue  expresses  the  happiness  that  one  hopes  the 
departed  has  found  in  another  world ;  while  purple  and 
violet  being,  according  to  M.  Mercier,  mixtures  of  black  and  blue, 
express  a  combination  of  hope  and  regret.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  M.  Mercier  gives  no  explanation  of  the  scarlet  which  used  to 
be  worn  as  mourning  by  the  kings  of  France  ;  but  this  is  only  a 
trifling  omission  in  a  work  which,  but  for  one  fatal  blot,  we  might 
regard,  with  admiration  as  a  proof  of  the  writer’s  skill  in  his  art. 

We  have  quoted  M.  Mercier's  statement  of  how  he  has  left  a 
gap  in  his  work  because  “il  est  si  difficile,  de  nos  jours,  de  ne 
pas  confondre  la  critique  impartiale  avec  ce  que  nous  appelons 
en  France  ‘  la  Reclame  ’  ” ;  and  if  this  statement  bad  not  been 
practically  contradicted,  we  might  have  regarded  Le  Deuil 
as  a  work  well  nigh  perfect  of  its  kind.  If  no  reference 
beyond  that  in  the  Dedication  had  been  made  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  mourning  warehouse,  if  the  thing  had  been  .kept  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  delicate  suggestion,  then  we  would  have 
hailed  it  with  joy  as  the  first  sign  of  that  new  era  in  the  science  of 
advertisement  which  we  yet  hope  to  see.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
M.  Mercier,  we  fear,  is  not  the  man  to  head  this  onward  move¬ 
ment.  He  has  cruelly  dashed  all  our  hopes  by  an  ingenious 
evasion  of  his  self-imposed  restraint  at  the  end  of  his  work.  True, 
he  has  kept  to  the  letter  of  his  promise,  but  the  artistic  spirit 
which  we  had  hoped  inspired  it  is  evidently  wanting  in  him. 
“  L’Etude  suivante,”  he  writes,  when  his  own  work  is  finished, 
“  due  a  la  plume  d’un  auteur  moderne  celebre  dans  la  litterature 
anglaise,  trouve  ici  naturellement  sa  place,  et  ne  sera  pas  lue  sans 
int<5ret.”  We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Mercier.  The  commonplace 
specimen  of  the  puli'  direct  in  English  which  follows  this  sentence 
is  in  glaring  contrast  to  his  own  skilful  use  of  the  indirect  method, 
as  may  be  guessed  from  this  extract  from  its  conclusion.  “  It  is 
by  no  means  infrequent  to  meet,  in  first-class  railway  carriages  on 
our  great  lines,  on  the  quarter-decks  of  steamers  on  the  Scottish 
rivers  and  lochs,  even  to  those  of  the  remotest  Highlands,  or  on  a 
return  voyage  in  one  of  the  magnificent  steamships  of  the  Cunard 

line,  the  courteous  and  experienced  employes  of  the  house  of - 

all  bent  on  carrying  out  their  mission — which  is,  naturally, 
‘  Mourning  ’ — with  celerity,  with  tact,  and  with  discrimination.” 
It  is  difficult  to  forgive  M.  Mercier  for  having  thus  spoilt  what 
might  have  been  a  brilliant  and  finished  specimen  of  his  art.  We 
can  only  cherish  a  hope  that  he  was  over-persuaded  into  this  course 
by  some  one  less  judicious  and  gifted  than  himself. 


SOCIAL  TENDENCIES  IN  INDIA. 

THE  occasional  discussions  of  the  press  on  native  Indian 
opinion  make  singularly  little  use  of  the  light  which  the  ten¬ 
dencies  and  results  of  contemporary  Indian  legislation  throw  on 
that  very  important  question.  English  confidence  in  Indian  loyalty 
is  always  an  inference  from  such  a  priori  considerations  as  native 
respect  for  the  might  of  England,  confidence  in  her  justice,  and  the 
supposed  conviction  of  all  rightly  constituted  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dans  that  they  can  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  a  change  of 
masters.  This,  however,  is  the  argument  of  faith ;  and  practical  men 
will  pi  eier  the  very  definite  reasons  for  that  faith  which  are  apparent 
in  certain  striking  phenomena  of  native  life  and  specially  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Anglo-India  of  our  day.  The  present  is  the  era 
of  domestic  legislation  as  distinguished  from  the  era  of  battles 
and  conquests  ending  with  the  Mutiny.  India’s  age  of  romance 


has  vanished,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  prosaic  age  of  main  drainage, 
vaccination,  primary  schools,  industrial  and  agricultural  statistics. 
Even  our  own  “  permissive  ”  invention — though  not  in  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  special  application  of  it — is  becoming  gradually  accli¬ 
matized.  But,  further,  these  educational  and  sanitary  measures 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  a  third  class,  such  as  the 
formation  of  municipalities  and  local  committees,  of  honorary  native 
magistracies  in  provinces  like  Bengal  and  the  North-West,  of  a 
native  Civil  Service  for  the  former,  and  the  reservation  for  natives 
of  certain  important  offices  under  tho  Government  of  the 
latter.  Obviously  no  better  assurance  of  native  loyalty  need  be 
required  than  the  fact  that  the  people  show  not  merely  a  passive 
appreciation  of  such  measures,  but  also  a  growing  tendency 
to  share  in  their  administration — that  is,  to  practise  that  lesson 
of  self-help  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  Indian  internal  legis¬ 
lation  to  teach.  If,  for  instance,  we  find  constantly  increasing  and 
widely  spread  indications  of  both  these  among  the  Mahomedans, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  are  learning  to  con¬ 
sider  themselves  subjects  of  the  Queen  first  and  of  the  “  Caliph  ” 
next,  supposing  them  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  per¬ 
sonage  ;  and  we  may  decline  to  feel  alarmed  because  forty  millions 
of  them  have  presented  the  Sultan  with  a  war  contribution  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  price  of  a  rajah’s  wedding  feast.  Are  our  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen,  it  might  be  asked,  disloyal  because  they 
have  sent  deputations  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  liberal  offerings  for 
the  consolation  of  his  Holiness  in  captivity  ?  In  brief,  the  native- 
opinion  question  may  nowadays  be  answered  under  conditions  of 
which  the  earlier  English,  like  their  Mogul  predecessors,  had  little 
or  no  conception.  It  becomes  part  of  the  wider  question  of  a  social 
change  under  circumstances  which  are  wholly  unique,  and  which 
deserve  attention  at  a  time  when  European  political  discussion 
turns  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  subject  races. 

The  bare  mention  of  the  measures  above-named  might  tempt 
some  persons  to  repeat  the  old  accusation  against  the  over-refine¬ 
ment  of  Indian  government.  Nevertheless  the  effort  to  adapt 
legislative  innovations  to  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  people 
can  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  tho  most  careless  observer.  One 
of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  statistical  surveys  of  all  sorts  which 
have  been  in  progress  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India 
since  the  reign  of  Lord  Mayo,  is  to  render  our  management 
of  the  country  as  “  native,”  so  to  speak,  as  possible.  The  Bengal 
surveys,  for  example,  have  revealed  the  existence  of  many 
institutions  which  have  survived  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  cen¬ 
turies,  and  which  may  be  turned  into  an  admirable  machinery  for 
local  administration  in  native  hands.  Thus  it  happens  that  those 
very  measures — the  educational  and  the  municipal — which  an 
Englishman  would  almost  instinctively  select  as  the  leading  in¬ 
stances  of  over-legislation,  are  precisely  those  wherein  the 
indigenous  adaptation  is  most  apparent,  and  which  are  advancing 
the  most  closely  on  lines  marked  out  for  us  in  the  past  history  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  fact  of  historic  sequence 
would  count  for  much  in  the  estimate  of  future  results  even 
if  there  were  little  to  boast  of  now  in  the  way  of  actual 
achievement.  No  doubt  the  Indian  educational  system,  as 
it  is  understood  in  England,  is  an  astonishing  example  of 
over-refinement.  One  might  name  more  than  one  college  whose 
students  are  undergoing  painful  drill  in  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  solving  the 
mystery  of  existence,  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  Kant,  and  Hamilton. 
If  this  were  all  that  the  system  accomplished  it  might  seem  as  if 
its  sole  distinction  was  to  have  spoiled  some  five  thousand  rustic 
careers  for  the  barren  glory  of  a  “  B.A.”  But,  in  the  first  place, 
high  education  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  work ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  steadily  adapting  itself  to  native 
requirements.  The  native  college  of  the  future  will  be  the  last 
link  in  an  educational  chain,  of  which  the  patshala,  or  indigenous 
school,  will  be  the  first.  The  process  has,  of  course,  been  carried 
to  a  higher  stage  in  some  provinces  than  in  others  ;  but  the  main 
educational  effort  throughout  British  India  is  concentrated  on 
vernacular  instruction  by  means  of  a  native  machinery  under  con¬ 
stant  improvement,  and  ultimately  intended  to  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  self-supporting.  In  Burmah  many  hundreds 
of  “  lay  ”  and  Buddhist  monastic  schools  have  voluntarily 
invited  State  inspection.  The  nineteen  hundred  indigenous 
schools  supervised  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  1871  have 
increased  to  about  fourteen  thousand.  The  Bengal  system  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  world ;  and  it  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
effective.  The  official  Report  states  that  it  was  received  with  “  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm,”  that  it  has  “  exceeded  all  our  expectations.” 
A  most  striking  proof  of  the  popularity  of  primary  and  secondary 
education  is  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  school  budgets  voted, 
by  municipalities  and  local  Committees ;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  North-West,  where  the  elective  system  has  perhaps 
been  more  extensively  tried  than  in  any  other  province.  In  Oudh, 
where  a  small  beginning  has  been  made  with  those  “  Teachers’ 
Conferences”  with  which  we  are  becoming  familiar  in  England, 
as  many  as  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  primary  school  buildings  are 
granted  rent-free  by  the  owners. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
development  is  the  Mahomedan  share  in  it.  And  nowhere  is  this 
fact  more  unmistakable  than  in  the  frontier,  province  of  the 
Punjab,  whose  population  is  the  manliest  and  most  warlike  in 
India,  and  which,  a  lew  years  back,  was  notoriously  indifferent  in 
matters  of  education.  The  Mahomedans  of  the  towns  were  the 
most  backward  of  any;  yet,  before  the  end  of  1875,  more 
than  half  of  [the  thousand  and  odd  boys  in  the  Lahore 
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district  school  and  its  branches  were  Mussulmans.  The  change 
is  still  more  striking  in  the  districts  bounded  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  separating  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  from  the 
■warlike  and  too  often  hostile  tribes  beyond.  Four  years  ago 
education  did  not  exist  in  the  Hazara  district,  and  “  the  local  autho¬ 
rities,”  wrote  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  “  considered  there  was  no 
desire  for  any,  and  that  it  would  be  long  before  anything  like  progress 
would  be  made.”  Yet  this  is  the  district  whose  “  remarkable  de¬ 
velopment”  has  lately  been  described  by  the  same  high  authority 
as  “  perhaps  the  most  interesting  event  in  the  year’s  educational 
history.”  The  schools  had  increased  from  three  to  twenty-five  ; 
and  among  the  “  1,098  pupils  were  the  sons  of  Atta  Mahomed 
Khan,  and  other  local  chiefs.”  The  Deputy  Commissioner,  Major 
Waterfield,  added  the  curious  piece  of  information  that  some  of  the 
pupils  came  from  independent  tribes  “  across  the  border.”  An  im¬ 
provement  of  a  like  nature  has  also  been  reported  from  the  im¬ 
portant  district  of  Peshawur.  It  appears  from  the  Oudh  reports 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  respective  populations,  the  Mahomedan 
pupils  outnumber  the  Hindoos  by  fifteen  per  cent,  on  a  general 
average  for  all  grades  of  schools,  primary  and  advanced.  The 
excess,  however,  disappears  if  we  exclude  from  “  Hindoos  ”  certain 
low  castes  which  nevertheless  are  usually  included  under  that 
convenient  definition.  In  any  case  it  seems  clear  that  the  Oudh 
Mussulmans  are  now  as  keenly  alive  as  the  Hindoos  are  to  the 
advantages  of  education.  Sir  Richard  Temple  calculated  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Mahomedan  attendance  during  1875  at  eight  per  cent,  for 
the  whole  of  Bengal,  and  for  all  grades  of  schools ;  but  he 
found  that  the  results  for  “high”  English  and  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  twenty-four  per  cent. 
The  foundation  of  the  new  Mahomedan  College  at  Allygurh — 
an  institution  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  community  in  most 
provinces  of  India — is  the  latest  and  most  gratifying  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  English  influence  on  the  Mahomedan  mind.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  its  chief  promoters  on  the  day  of  its 
inauguration  are  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  statement 
ever  yet  made  of  the  views  of  any  section  of  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  duty  of  seconding  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  value  of  Western  culture  as  the  best  means  of 
abolishing  the  traditional  antagonisms  of  race. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  educational  question  because  it  is 
that  to  which  the  Mahoiuedans  themselves  at  the  present  time 
attach  most  importance.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  name  many 
other  instances  of  that  “  great  change”  in  Mahomedan  feeling  to 
which  Sir  Richard  Temple  referred  not  long  ago — e.tj.  the  Bengali 
Mahomedans’  ready  support  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  and  that 
of  their  co-religionists  generally  in  the  instance  of  the  Maharajah 
of  Vizianagram’s  Majority  Bill,  the  first  ever  introduced  by  a 
native  member  of  the  Viceregal  Council.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  native  approval  of  that  Bill  was  more  gratifying  than 
the  good  temper  and  good  taste  of  the  petitions  in  which  the 
opposition  meetings  throughout  India  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  the  supreme  Government  how  the  proposed  law  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  religious  and  social  observances  of  Hindooism 
and  of  Islam.  All  this  points  to  the  gradual  rise  throughout 
India  of  what  an  Englishman  understands  by  public  spirit.  Any 
expression  of  that  spirit  would  be  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  case 
of  a  community  not  uncommonly  supposed  to  be  actuated  by 
intense  dislike  of  the  aggressive  European,  contempt  for  the 
docile  Hindoo,  and  a  vague  feeling  of  allegiance  to  some  shadowy 
“  Caliphate.”  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of  change  is 
especially  pronounced  in  regard  to  some  of  the  very  matters  in 
which  Mahomedan  prejudice  might  be  expected  to  be  most 
obstinate.  The  change,  as  the  Mahomedans  themselves  confess, 
has  been  slow  in  coming ;  but,  considering  their  character,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  proportionately  enduring. 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  a  like  tendency  in  some  of  the  other  de¬ 
partments  we  have  named,  and  to  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
misconception  lurks  under  the  stock  phrases  of  native  conservatism, 
apathy,  suspicion,  and  so  forth.  Even  Brahminical  conservatism 
has  sometimes  given  way  on  such  a  vital  point  as  anatomy ;  and 
the  medical  profession  is  opening  out  useful  careers  for  hundreds 
of  young  natives  who  otherwise  would  overcrowd  the  Government 
service  and  the  bar.  In  some  provinces  the  people  are  very 
ready  to  contribute  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
dispensaries ;  and  some  time  ago  Sir  Richard  Temple  mentioned 
an  instance  in  which  twenty-eight  villages  volunteered  to  subscribe 
six  months  in  advance  in  aid  of  certain  proposed  dispensaries  for 
the  large  district  of  Burdwan.  It  is  said  that  the  Delhi  people 
stoned  their  first  vaccinators ;  yet  in  no  part  of  India  is  vaccina¬ 
tion  now  more  popular.  In  consequence  of  the  complete  change  of 
Bombay  native  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  Government  has  intro¬ 
duced  compulsory  vaccination — the  first  measure  of  the  kind  in 
India.  After  a  full  trial  of  the  “  selected  area  ”  system,  compulsion 
might  perhaps  be  universally  introduced.  An  excellent  native 
machinery  for  the  purpose  already  exists  in  the  municipalities  and 
local  committees. 

The  same  adaptation  to  native  character  and  necessities,  and  the 
same  general  results  and  tendencies,  are  observable  in  the  last- 
named  institutions,  many  hundreds  of  which  are  scattered 
throughout  India,  including  a  large  number  of  every  degree  of 
worth  and  worthlessness,  from  the  survival  of  the  Village 
Community,  with  a  rebellious,  unpaid  Chowkidar  as  the  symbol  of 
its  majesty,  to  the  full-blown  modern  municipality  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  or  Bombay,  with  its  rating  franchise  and  its  Town 
Council  and  Corporation,  almost  monopolized  by  natives,  many  of 
whom,  for  skill  in  business  and  debate,  would  do  honour  to  any 


similar  assemblage  in  Europe.  The  only  really  new  element 
in  the  Indian  municipality  is  the  elective  franchise.  The 
official  reports  contain  many  amusing  stories  of  its  abuse  when 
first  introduced;  but  the  general  testimony  is  that  the  new 
system  is  full  of  promise.  Nomination  and  election — according  as 
the  appointments  are  by  the  former  method  or  both — are  becoming 
generally  regarded  as  a  distinction,  for  which  a  keen  rivalry  has 
grown  up  in  many  districts.  Indeed  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
municipalities  may  be  anticipated  for  two  very  sufficient  reasons — 
their  fitness  for  the  task  of  local  administration,  and  the  necessity 
of  their  undertaking  it.  It  will  be  wholly  beyond  the  power  of 
Government  to  execute  the  endless  improvements  required  in  the 
internal  admiuistration  of  the  country  without  the  aid  of  an 
extensive  organized  native  agency  such  as  is  ready  to  hand  in  a 
class  of  institutions  which,  in  their  rudimentary  forms  at  least, 
have  existed  in  the  country  from  time  immemorial.  Sir  John 
Strachey  testifies  to  their  fitness  for  this  species  of  work.  “  They 
have,”  lie  says,  “  changed  the  face  of  many  towns,”  and  he  adds 
that  every  year  witnesses  an  increase  in  their  efficiency.  In  Bengal, 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  sickness  and  preventable  mortality  arise 
from  bad  water  and  worse  drainage,  the  formation  of  rural 
Communal  Unions  would,  according  to  the  words  of  a  late 
Lieutenant-Governor,  be  “  an  act  of  overwhelming  importance.” 
Too  frequently,  no  doubt,  the  native  “  representative  ”  is  so  very 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  chairman — usually  the  district 
magistrate — that  at  the  bidding  of  that  potentate  he  would  cheer¬ 
fully  vote  for  a  premature  burst  of  the  monsoon.  But  the  general 
official  testimony  throughout  Bengal  and  Upper  India  is  to  the 
effect  that  municipal  self-government  is  steadily  becoming  a  reality. 

The  results  of  all  this  legislation  may,  absolutely,  appear  small, 
and  even  disappointing.  But,  relatively,  they  may  be  pronounced 
great  and  extremely  encouraging — that  is,  if  we  consider  the 
amount  of  bigotry,  obstinacy,  superstition,  and  stupidity  that  have 
to  be  overcome.  Moreover,  they  ought  to  be  estimated  cumu¬ 
latively  rather  than  with  reference  to  individual  departments. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  somewhat  interesting  testimony  to  native 
appreciation  of  English  methods  is  afforded  by  the  growing  imi¬ 
tation  of  them  in  many  States  under  native  rule. 


THE  JEWS  IN  AMERICA. 

WHILE  an  eager  competition  in  atrocities  is  going  on  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  people  of  Saratoga  in  the  United 
States  are  also  excited  by  a  religious  persecution.  Saratoga, 
according  to  the  JYeiv  York  Herald ,  has  been  “  thrown  into  quite  a 
ferment  over  the  reported  ostracism  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
at  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  managers,  Messrs.  Clair 
and  Wilkinson.”  Done  into  English,  this  statement  means  that 
Messrs.  Clair  and  Wilkinson  refused  to  let  a  certain  Mr.  Seligman 
take  rooms  in  the  Grand  Union  Hotel.  But  Messrs.  Clair  and 
Wilkinson  are  only  the  agents  of  Judge  Hilton,  the  executor  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart,  the  distinguished  shopkeeper.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  was  a  personal  quarrel  between  the 
learned  Judge  and  Mr.  Seligman;  but  this  does  not  account  for 
the  facts.  The  rejected  guest  was  told  that  Christian  customers 
objected  to  the  society  of  the  Chosen  People,  and  that  the  hotel 
could  not  afford  to  be  spoken  of  as  “  a  Jew  boarding-house.” 

As  soon  as  this  little  affair  came  to  the  knowledge  of  an  ever- 
watchful  press,  reporters  scoured  the  streets  of  Saratoga,  and 
called  on  every  one  who  could  be  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the 
dispute.  First,  as  surely  was  natural,  the  representatives  of 
literature  made  their  way  to  the  hotels  and  took  sweet  counsel, 
and  probably  strange  drinks,  with  the  citizens  who  run  these 
houses  of  entertainment.  At  the  United  States  Hotel  the 
proprietors  said,  “  We  turn  away  nobody  on  account  of  his 
religion.”  The  glorious  principles  of  1789  are  still  in  force  at  the 
United  States  Hotel.  Dr.  Perry,  one  of  the  innkeepers,  even 
remarked,  “  with  a  quiet  smile,”  “  there  are  a  great  many  nice 
people  among  the  Jews.”  At  the  Clarendon,  too,  the  spirited 
proprietor  asks  no  theological  questions,  but  contents  himself  with 
such  evidences  of  solvency  as  the  luggage,  dress,  and  demeanour 
of  his  customers  afford.  At  Congress  Hall  the  differences  of  race 
and  religion  are  merged  in  a  genial  hospitality.  In  spite  of  these 
encouraging  facts,  the  original  culprits,  the  managers  of  the 
Grand  Union  Hotel,  still  aver  that  their  Christian  guests  warmly 
approve  of  their  action,  and  hold  that  “  it  will  be  the  making  of 
the  hotel.”  As  their  conduct  subjects  the  managers  to  heavy  fine 
and  imprisonment,  it  may  be  gathered  that  martyrdom  is  as 
lucrative  in  Saratoga  as  in  other  civilized  countries. 

Mr.  Seligman,  a  citizen  of  substance  and  repectability,  was  not, 
of  course,  going  to  submit  to  J  udge  Hilton’s  insults  in  silence. 
He  wrote  to  him  “  in  plain,  unvarnished  English,”  assuring  him 
that  he  was  not  “  big  enough  to  keep  a  hotel,  or  broad  enough  in 
his  views  to  run  a  dry  goods  store  ” ;  enterprises  which  the  Judge 
seeks  to  combine  with  session  on  the  bench  of  Transatlantic 
Themis.  Mr.  Seligman  touched  on  the  futility  of  a  policy  of 
“  roasting  out  ’’—that  is,  of  telling  Israelites  that  all  the 
rooms  in  an  hotel,  except  the  garrets,  are  engaged.  He  added  a 
number  of  commercial  taunts,  which,  though  stinging,  seem 
foreign  to  the  business.  Thus  attacked,  Judge  Hilton  took  an  in¬ 
genious  line  of  defence.  He  denied  that  Mr.  Seligman  was  turned 
away  because  he  was  a  Jew.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  repulsed 
because  he  was  not  Jew  enough  for  Judge  Hilton’s  taste.  “He 
has  thrown  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Moses  out  of  the 
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window  long  ago,”  said  this  purist  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  Thus  one  gathers  that  the  Judge  would  have  welcomed 
Mordecai,  but  would  have  declined  to  entertain  the  unpatriotic 
though  sensible  mother  of  Daniel  Deronda.  The  learned  J  udge  is 
said  to  have  developed  a  new  ethnological  theory  of  “  trade  Jews,” 
as  distinct  from  other  children  of  Israel.  One  would  not  have 
expected  a  magistrate  who  himself  is  busied  in  retail  transactions 
to  object  in  this  aristocratic  way  to  commerce  in  itself.  And  it 
appears  that  the  Judge  does  not  dislike  Jews  merely  as  Jews.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  the  combination  of  traffic  with  race  and  religion 
that  stamps  an  Israelite  as  unworthy  to  associate  with  the  fashion¬ 
able  society  of  New  York,  a  society  never  tarnished  by  the 
touch  of  dross.  In  the  same  way — to  digress  into  comparative 
politics  — it  is  not  his  race  which  makes  a  Turk  host  is  humani 
generis ;  for  quite  respectable  peoples  come  of  the  same  blood. 
Nor  is  it  his  creed,  for  many  of  our  exemplary  fellow-sub¬ 
jects  in  India  are  Mahometans.  It  must  be  the  mixture 
of  Turanian  blood  with  the  faith  of  Islam  that  produces 
the  unspeakable  result,  and  Judge  Hilton  may  here  find  a 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  The  trade  Jew,  according  to  the 
“  interviewer”  of  Judge  Hilton,  “  has  made  money  ;  he  must  ad¬ 
vertise  it  on  his  person.”  This  is  what  Christian  Americans 
canuot  endure,  for  they  never  display  in  diamonds  and  extravagant 
dresses  the  wealth  which  Judge  Hilton  says  trade  Jews  extract 
“  from  the  gutter,  from  their  rags,  from  their  principles.”  The 
Judge  cannot  allow  his  servants  to  cook  the  dinners  and  clean  the 
boots  of  Israelites  who  are  “shoddy,  false,  and  squeezing.”  New 
York  society  refuses  to  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  these  vices.  In¬ 
deed,  the  East  sutlers  as  much  from  the  vulgar  Jew  as  the 
Western  States  from  the  cheap  Chinese.  The  Jew  sets  a  dreadful 
example  of  coarse  display,  which,  we  presume,  was  previously  un¬ 
known  in  genteel  New  York. 

The  J  udge  is  not  always  so  excited  and  so  eloquent.  A  reporter 
who  visited  the  wholesale  establishment  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 
found  Mr.  Hilton  standing,  not  on  his  head,  as  he  seems  to  have 
expected,  but  behind  the  counter.  This,  at  least,  we  gather  from  the 
statement  that  “  he  was  attending  to  his  business  with  an  exterior 
as  calm  and  unmoved  as  that  of  Regulus.”  Indeed,  he  denied 
that  he  had  ever  been  as  violent  as  reporters  were  pleased  to 
allege,  and  announced  as  his  calm  decision  that  “  a  man  who  runs 
a  dry  goods  establishment  ought  not  to  run  a  hotel.”  Especially 
when  the  man  is  a  judge.  European  prejudice  may  add.  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  forced  on  the  J  udge  by  his  discovery 
that  trade  Jews,  on  whom  he  shuts  the  door  of  his  tavern,  don’t 
seem  anxious  to  take  his  dry  goods.  Where  dry  goods  are  con¬ 
cerned  he  “  makes  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  ” ;  and 
on  the  bench,  no  doubt,  he  displays  the  same  impartiality.  It  is 
when  it  comes  to  tea  and  collee,  and  fritters,  and  crackers,  and 
pumpkin  pies  that  the  Judge  will  have  no  dealings  with  the 
children  of  Israel.  He  looks  on  their  unfair  attempt  to  apply  this 
rule  to  dry  goods  as  unlikely  seriously  to  injure  the  business  of 
A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.  He  should  know  his  own  dry  goods  busi¬ 
ness  best. 

Though  the  Judge  had  “cooled  off,”  as  the  reporters  say,  Mr. 
Seligman  was  still  full  of  fighting.  He  at  once  detected  the  weak 
ethnology  of  the  Judge,  and,  as  we  think,  had  the  better  of  him  in 
this  argument.  “  You  ought  to  know,”  he  said,  “  that  a  certain 
people  lour  thousand  years  ago  introduced  monotheism  among  the 
heathens  of  Asia,  your  ancestors  for  aught  I  know.”  This  was 
quite  in  the  style  of  the  modern  thinkers  who  wish  to  give  the 
Felasgians  and  Leleges  their  own  again.  What !  says  Mr.  Selig¬ 
man  in  effect,  “  you  shut  your  tavern  against  people  who  were 
monotheists  when  your  forefathers  were  bowing  down  to  stocks  or 
were  slowly  advancing  on  the  lines  of  animism.”  If  Mr. 
■Seligman  had  only  been  a  friend  of  the  “  Anglo-Israel  ” 
hypothesis,  he  might  have  told  the  Judge  that  he  was  not  only 
guilty  of  an  insult  to  history,  but  of  an  outrage  on  members  of  his 
own  race.  It  was  more  to  the  point  to  ask  the  worthy  magistrate 
“  why  he  had  changed  the  ermine  for  the  yardstick,  if  he  did  not 
think  trade  respectable.”  In  an  affair  where  religion  as  well  as 
national  sentiment  was  concerned,  the  clergy  justly  decided  that 
they  should  not  stand  aloof.  “  The  prevailing  excitement,”  we 
read,  “  found  vent  in  the  various  Hebrew  temples  and  synagogues,” 
which  “  were  tilled  with  the  height  of  wealth  and  fashion.”  At 
the  temple  Ahawath  Chesed,  Rev.  Dr.  Huebsch  talked  of  “  the 
grievous  occurrence,”  which  was  “  like  a  firebrand  thrown  by  an 
atrocious  hand.”  Dr.  Huebsch  spoke  with  some  severity  about 
Russia  andRoumania — countries  where  he  thinks  that  the  spirit  of 
bigotry  is  not  absolutely  extinct.  He  added  that  the  Hiltons  will 
die  away,  and  that  the  principles  of  Israel  and  of  the  American 
Constitution  will  participate  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In 
Forty-fourth  Street,  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs,  with  less  good  taste,  drew  a 
trenchant  historical  parallel  between  the  manager  of  the  Grand 
Union  Hotel  and  Balak.  In  the  course  of  an  historical  argument 
he  said  that  when  “  Homer  sang,  Jews  may  have  listened  to  him,” 
and  that  the  Hebrew  was  to  be  found  in  “  dales  lit  by  the  furnaces 
of  handicraft,  in  the  floods  of  ocean,  and  in  the  lofty  crags  of  science 
and  statesmanship.”  Why  not,  then,  in  the  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
where  indeed  the  lofty  crags  of  the  garrets  are  still,  it  seems,  open 
to  the  adventurous.  The  “Moabite  (Mr.  Hilton)  should  beware  how 
he  invited  reprisals.”  The  inns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  are 
for  the  most  part  kept  by  Jews,  it  is  said.  If  ever  Judge  Hilton, 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  the  Old  World,  happens  to  visit  the 
frosty  Caucasus,  he  may  find  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  posi¬ 
tion.  The  “  spirit  of  Maccabee  is  in  Judah  yet,”  according  to  the 
preacher,  and  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Maccabee  about  a  trifle  is  cer¬ 


tainly  injudicious.  Perhaps  Dr.  Deutsch,  who  referred  to  Judge 
Hilton  as  “the  modern  Satan,”  rather  exaggerated  the  proportions 
of  the  affair.  The  Grand  Union  Hotel,  after  all,  is  not  the  Garden 
of  Eden. 

It  is  quite  natural  and  proper  that  the  American  Jews  should 
resent  conduct  so  mean  and  so  silly  that  it  injures  the  people 
who  offer  much  more  than  those  who  receive  the  insult. 
American  attempts  at  establishing  some  sort  of  aristocracy  have 
always  been  amusing  and  instructive.  Human  nature  revolts 
against  theoretical  equality,  and  seeks  in  every  direction  for  some 
difference,  some  superiority,  in  which  to  rejoice.  Every  one  has 
met  Americans  of  sense,  of  good  manners,  and  education,  but 
they  are  not  the  people  who  are  always  trying  to  invent  an  aristo¬ 
cracy.  They  are  in  no  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  purso-proud 
adventurers,  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  assert  that  equality 
with  European  society  which  is  naturally  acknowledged  without 
doubt  or  hesitation.  It  is  people  lately  enriched  by  trade,  and 
still  revelling  iu  the  freshness  of  luxury,  who  wish  to  be  thought 
better  than  their  equals,  and  find  a  difficulty  in  proving  that  they 
are  not  even  as  other  successful  dealers  in  shoddy  or  dabblers  in 
stocks.  It  is  often  easy  for  them,  however,  to  prove  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  most  ancient  of  existing  races. 
As  they  must  be  exclusive,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  themselves,  they 
try  to  exclude  Jews  from  the  inns  in  which  their  women  dress 
some  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  display  their  silks  and  dia¬ 
monds.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  foreseeing  this 
freak  of  fashion,  but  moved  by  other  causes,  has  made  this  kind  of 
aristocratic  reserve  an  offence  against  law.  It  must  be  painful  to 
many  snobs  to  belong  to  a  country  where  ladies  cannot  be  what 
they  call  select  without  obliging  innkeepers  to  incur  fines  and 
imprisonment. 


HOUND  PELOPONNESOS. 

nPITE  traveller  who  enters  the  older  Hellenic  world  by  way  of 
-B-  Corfu,  and  who  leaves  that  island  by  an  evening  steamer,  will 
awake  the  next  morning  within  a  region  which  even  modern  geo¬ 
graphy  and  politics  allow  to  be  wholly  Hellenic.  As  long  as  light 
serves  him,  he  still  keeps  along  the  channel  which  divides  free  Corfu 
from  enslaved  Epeiros ;  night  cuts  him  off  from  the  sight  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  and  of  the  point  where  modern 
diplomacy  has  decreed  that  Greek  nationality  shall,  as  far  as  diplo¬ 
macy  can  affect  such  matters,  come  to  an  end.  The  next  morning's 
dawn  finds  him  oft'  the  mouth  of  the  outer  Corinthian  Gulf.  To 
the  east  he  is  shown  the  position,  on  one  side,  of  Patras,  the  old 
Aekaiah  city  which  St.  Andrew  a  thousand  years  back  so  man¬ 
fully  defended  against  Slave  and  Saracen,  on  the  other  side  of 
Mesolongi,  whose  fame  belongs  wholly  to  our  own  day.  We  call 
up  the  two  sieges — the  one  where  the  civilian  Mavrokordatos, 
the  one  hero  whom  the  Fanariot  aristocracy  gave  to  the  cause 
of  Greece,  beat  back  the  Ottoman  from  its  mud  walls ;  tho 
other  made  more  famous  still  by  that  fearful  sally  of  the  be¬ 
sieged,  when,  like  the  men  of  Ithome  or  Eira,  they  cut  their 
way  through  the  thickest  bayonets  of  the  Egyptian  invader.  And 
there  may  be  some  to  whom  the  record  of  those  great  deeds  may 
be  an  unknown  tale,  but  who  may  yet  remember  how  Mesolongi 
saw  the  last  and  worthiest  days  of  the  life  of  Byron.  But  of 
Patras,  of  Mesolongi,  we  have  hardly  so  much  as  a  distant  glimpse; 
we  are  told  where  they  are,  and  that  is  all.  And  for  a  while  the 
Peloponnesian  coast  itself  is  more  distant  and  less  attractive  than 
the  islands  to  the  west  of  it,  now  parts,  no  less  than  Peloponnesos 
itself,  of  the  Hellenic  realm.  Yet  we  may  remember  that,  as  wo 
pass  by  the  Eleian  shore — BovTipuaior  re  ml  "HXiS a  8 lav,  while 
we  are  shown  where  lies  the  path  to  Olympia,  that  we  are  now 
passing  by  the  true  Morea,  the  land  which  once  distinctively  boro 
that  name  before  it  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula. 
But  as  yet  the  mainland  hardly  attracts  us.  The  dawn  has  hardly 
given  way  to  full  sunlight  as  we  see  Ithakc  fade  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  while  Kephallenia  lifts  her  bold  height  full  before  us.  Half 
the  Odyssey  rushes  on  our  memory,  and  the  memory  of  some  may 
be  English  enough  to  remember  the  happy  description  of  our  own 
XElfred,  how  Aulixes — his  form  of  Odysseus — was  king  of  two  king¬ 
doms,  Itkake  and  something  else,  which  he  held  under  the  casere 
Agamemnon.  A  happy  power  of  seeing  the  analogies  between  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  his  own  day  and  those  of  remote  ages  enabled  the  West- 
Saxon  King  who  had  seen  Rome  in  his  childhood,  the  prince  under 
whom  English,  Welsh,  and  Danish  rulers  held  their  kingdoms,  to 
understand  the  imperial  position  of  the  lord  of  many  islands  and  of 
all  Argos  better  perhaps  than  it  was  understood  again  till  the  light 
of  comparative  research  broke  on  our  own  age.  We  pass  by,  hoping 
for  some  future  chance  of  prying  into  the  geographical  difficulties 
of  the  Homeric  Ithake,  but  feeling  at  all  events  that  it  is  a  stirring 
moment  when  we  look  on  islands  which  legend  at  least  pictures  to 
us  as  the  realm  of  Odysseus,  and  in  seeing  which  we  may  take  in  a 
lesson  of  comparative  politics  from  the  noblest  ruler  of  our  own 
people. 

Still  the  insular  side  is  more  prominent  than  the  peninsular. 
Zakynthos,  Zante,  the  isle  of  flowers,  the  flower  of  the  Levant,  plays 
no  groat  part  in  Hellenic  history  ;  but  as  the  height  of  Kephal¬ 
lenia  passes  away,  the  beautiful  island,  with  its  hills,  its  valleys, 
its  city  spread  along  the  shore  and  climbing  up  the  mountain¬ 
side,  is  the  chief  object  to  draw  the  eye  to  itself  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  sight.  It  is  not  till  we  have  passed  the  curve  of 
the  Kyparissian  gulf,  not  till  we  have  passed  the  great  islands, 
that  the  coast  itself  becomes  the  main  object  of  study.  For 
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a  study  it  is,  whether  in  geography,  in  history,  or  in  simple 
contemplation  of  the  grand  coastline  with  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains  soaring  above  all,  and  changing  their  seeming  geographical 
position  with  the  various  shiftings  of  the  vessel’s  course.  The 
snow-capped  height  of  Pentedaktylos,  once  Taygetos,  rises  over 
all,  seen  from  this  point  and  from  that,  hut  always  suggesting  the 
same  thought,  and  commonly  bringing  with  its  mention  the  same 
answer— There  lies  Sparta.  The  shape  of  southern  Peloponnesos 
lends  itself  well  to  a  coasting  survey  of  this  kind.  The  three  long 
fingers  in  which  the  peninsula  ends,  and  the  two  deep  gulfs  between 
them,  allow  the  whole  country  to  be  seen  as  in  a  map,  and  allow 
most  objects  to  be  seen  from  several  points,  and  therefore  to  assume 
several  shapes.  And  from  Zante  to  Cerigo — a  name  which  can 
hardly  be  a  corruption,  but  which  must  have  by  some  process  sup¬ 
planted  the  earlier  Kythera — the  coast-line  is  everything.  Islands 
there  are  not  a  few,  but  they  are  small  islands  near  to  the  coast, 
and  entering  into  the  general  scenery  of  the  coast.  And,  near  as 
they  are,  some  of  them  were,  like  Cerigo  itself,  part  of  the  dominion 
of  Venice  and  of  the  powers  which  stepped  into  the  place  of  Venice. 
Any  map  earlier  than  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  will 
show  a  boundary  passing  between  the  coast  and  several  islands  which 
seem  to  lie  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  it.  Along  the  whole  line, 
the  possessors  of  the  mainland,  first  Ottoman,  then  Greek,  were 
hemmed  in,  and  as  it  were  blockaded,  by  a  series  of  floating  out¬ 
posts  planted  off  their  shores  by  the  successive  pcssessots  of  the 
Seven  Islands.  One  is  apt,  in  using  a  map  of  the  days  of  “  the 
Protection,”  to  mistake  the  odd-looking  frontier  drawn  in  the  sea 
for  the  probable  course  of  the  steamer.  Now  the  frontier  is  gone ; 
the  great  islands  and  the  tributary  islets  all  form  part  of  the  same 
kingdom  as  the  mainland.  All  are  now  Hellenic  in  every  sense  ; 
yetthemost  striking  object  in  the  journey  brings  forcibly  to  the  mind 
how  recent  and  artificial  is  the  modern  use  of  the  Hellenic  name. 
Tainaros  runs  far  into  the  sea,  as  it  did  when  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  crowned  its  height,  and  when  the  Helot  refugee  sought 
shelter  under  his  protection  from  his  Spartan  master.  Behind  it 
rises  Pentedaktylos,  or  rather  Tainaros  carries  on  Pentedaktylos 
into  the  sea.  All  the  folk  of  those  heights  called  themselves 
Hellenes  in  the  old  days,  and  all  call  themselves  Hellenes 
now.  But  in  those  intermediate  days  which  are  painted  for 
us  by  the  Imperial  geographer,  the  name  of  Hellenes  was 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  range  indeed.  The  only  Hellenes  whom 
Constantine  knew,  the  only  people  who  were  so  called  by  their 
neighbours — for  they  do  not  seem  to  have  borne  that  name  on 
their  own  tongues — were  the  men  of  Tainaros,  the  wild  and,  down 
almost  to  our  own  day,  unconquerable  land  which  had  in  his  time 
already  got  the  name  of  Maina.  These,  he  tells  us  pointedly,  were 
no  Slaves,  distinguishing  them  from  their  Slavonic  neighbours  on 
Pentedaktylos  itself.  They  were  called  Hellenes;  but  it  was  not 
in  distinction  from  the  Slaves  that  they  were  so  called.  They 
were,  he  says,  descendants  of  the  old  Romans.  Let  no  one  dream 
of  colonists  from  the  Palatine  or  even  from  the  Aventine.  The 
“  old  Romans  ”  of  Constantine  are  what  we  should  call  Greeks, 
Hellenes,  in  this  particular  case  the  Eleutherolakones,  the  people 
of  the  Lakonian  towns  set  free  under  Roman  patronage  from  their 
subjection  to  Sparta.  The  Roman,  the  subject  of  the  Empire,  is 
distinguished  from  the  Slave  ;  but  these  particular  Romans  bore 
the  Hellenic  name  because  they,  or  at  least  their  immediate  fore¬ 
fathers,  clave  to  the  Hellenic  Gods.  Late  in  the  ninth  century, 
till  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the  first  Basil  brought  them  within  the 
Christian  fold,  the  men  of  Maina  still  sacrificed  to  Poseidon  and 
the  other  gods  of  their  fathers.  Thus  they  were  Hellenes,  Hellenes 
in  the  sense  which  the  name  bears  in  the  New  Testament,  Hellenes 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jovianus  of  Korkyra  despoiled  the  temples  and 
altars  of  the  Hellenes  to  raise  the  church  of  the  Panagia.  No  piece 
of  nomenclature  is  more  instructive  than  this.  The  name  of  Ilellen 
would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  Orthodox  Roman  of  the  purest 
Hellenic  blood.  It  clave  to  the  men  of  Tainaros  only  because  they 
clave  to  Hellenic  idols.  But,  whether  as  Eleutherolakones,  as 
Hellenes,  or  as  Mainotes,  the  men  of  Tainaros  have  for  many  ages 
continued  to  have  a  name  of  their  own. 

But  the  most  historic  spot  in  the  whole  voyage  is  reached  some 
while  before  we  come  to  Tainaros.  Pentedaktylos,  the  speci¬ 
ally  Slavonic  mountain  of  Constantine’s  day,  suggests  its  Hellenic 
neighbours,  and  Pentedaktylos  comes  in  sight  before  we  have 
doubled  the  first  of  the  three  great  Peloponnesian  promontories. 
Among  the  islands  which  lie  along  the  coast  is  one  which  at  first 
sight  is  hardly  known  to  bean  island.  Sphagia  keeps  close  watch  over 
the  haven  of  Navarino — watch  so  close  that  the  whole  length 
of  Sphagia  has  to  be  passed  before  we  see  the  narrow  mouth  which 
leads  into  the  landlocked  harbour  which  saw  the  last  great  sea- 
fight  fought  in  Hellenic  waters.  Sphagia  is  there ;  Navarino  is 
there;  but  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether  Sphagia  is 
Sphakteria,  and  whether  Navarino  is  Pylos.  Some  have  held 
that,  in  the  changes  of  the  coast,  what  was  Sphakteria  has  now 
become  part  of  the  mainland,  and  that  the  island  which  we  now 
see  is  not  that  where  Sparta  endured  her  first  great  humiliation, 
where  Kleon  and  Demosthenes,  in  the  teeth  of  all  expectation,  of 
every  seeming  impossibility,  brought  back  “  the  men,”  the  Spartan 
captives,  in  triumph  to  the  harbour  of  Peiraieus.  Such  questions 
as  this  cannot  be  settled  by  one  who  sees  the  sites  onty  as  the 
power  of  steam  hurries  him  alongside  of  them.  And  in  this 
general  view  the  question  is  of  no  great  moment.  There  is  the 
coast,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  spot,  where  the  legend  makes 
Nestor  entertain  Telemachos,  and  whence  Telemachos  and  Peisis- 
tratos  drove  a  carriage  and  pair  in  two  days  from  Pylos  to  Sparta. 
Now  whether  Telemachos  and  Peisistratos  be  real  men  or  mere 


creations  of  fancy,  the  road  at  least  is  no  creation  of  fancy.  The 
poet  would  not  have  ventured  to  make  his  heroes  per¬ 
form  such  a  drive,  as  something  perfectly  easy  and  usual, 
unless  Peloponnesos  had  been  better  supplied  with  roads  in  his  day 
than  it  is  in  our  own.  Here  then  we  get  a  kind  of  history  out  of  the 
legend.  There  again  is  the  coast,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  spot, 
where  happened  the  most  remarkable  episode  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  occupation  of  Pylos — the  Lacedaemonian  Koryphasion — 
and  all  that  came  of  it.  And,  with  more  certain  knowledge  of  the 
exact  spot,  we  point  to  the  harbour  where  the  fetters  of  Greece 
were  broken,  and  where  the  might  of  Turk  and  Egyptian  fell 
before  the  combined  powers  of  Orthodox  Russia,  Catholic  France, 
and  Protestant  England. 

We  pass  on  from  promontory  to  promontory,  the  gulfs  taking 
different  shapes  and  bringing  different  objects  into  sight  at  every 
moment.  At  last 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  liis  work  is  done, 

Behind  Morea’s  hills  the  setting  sun. 

Pentedaktylos  and  Tainaros  are  lighted  up,  as  the  sun,  in  Greek 
phrase,  reigns  (/3a<rtAeGi)  over  the  heavens  from  which  he  is  about 
to  sink  into  his  golden  cup.  Cerigo  and  Malea  are  seen  only 
by  the  help  of  the  lesser  lights  ;  but  we  can  still  see  the  long  har¬ 
bourless  coast  of  Lakonia  stretching  away  to  the  Argolie 
lands,  and  we  have  found  out  too  the  site  of  the  Lakonian 
Epidauros,  more  famous  in  later  days  as  Monembasia.  As  we 
woke  one  morning  about  the  islands  of  the  West,  so  we  wake 
the  next  along  the  islands  of  the  HSgtean.  Tenos,  Andros, 
Mykonos,  Melos,  Naxos,  Delos  itself,  come  into  view  at  different 
points,  till  we  stand  before  the  haven  which  has  in  modern  times 
made  itself  the  centre  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  these 
seas.  The  isle  of  Syros  stands  before  us,  bleak  and  barren.  There 
is  the  steep  conical  hill,  covered,  every  inch  of  it,  with  houses, 
rising  up  to  the  church  of  St.  George,  the  cathedral  church  of  Latin 
Syra,  the  mediaeval  city,  the  city  of  refuge  in  days  when  men 
were  driven  to  fall  back  on  the  hill-fortresses  of  the  earliest  day. 
On  the  shore,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Syros,  but  spreading  over  the 
adjoining  hills,  is  the  modern  Hermoupolis,  the  busy  mart  of  all 
the  islands.  Another  night,  a  fair  starry  night,  on  the  deep,  and 
we  reach  the  goal  of  the  whole  of  the  whole  pilgrimage.  Day  has 
hardly  dawned  enough  clearly  to  see  Sounion  and  its  marble 
columns ;  but  there,  however  dimly  seen,  is  the  shore  of  Attica,  and 
the  thought  comes  that  came  into  the  heart  of  the  sailors  of 
Salaminian  Aias,  that  before  long 
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FARMHOUSES. 

AT  OTIIING  can  possibly  vary  more  widely  than  the  fashion  of 
-L  n  different  farmhouses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
range  from  embodiments  of  the  sternest  prose  to  idyllic  romances  of’ 
the  poet’s  fancy  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  people,  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  of  the  district,  and  of  their  rural  surroundings  generally. 
Thus  in  North-Eastern  Scotland  they  are  severely  practical. 
Little  is  sacrificed  to  show  and  beauty,  although  there  may  be  a 
certain  compromise  with  the  aesthetic  when  it  can  be  indulged  in 
without  appreciable  cost.  There  may  be  a  straggling  background 
of  hardy  trees,  spruce  fir,  larch,  or  ash,  because  these  are  useful 
as  shelter  from  the  wind.  There  is  a  bit  of  a  garden,  where  a 
fringe  of  flowers  runs  round  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  bushes  and  some 
beds  of  the  commoner  vegetables.  There  are  pear  or  apple  trees 
trained  over  the  walls ;  possibly  even  an  ivy  bush  or  a  pilant  or 
two  of  roses,  although  these  last  are  rare  enough.  As  for  the 
walls,  they  are  sufficiently  solid,  as  befits  a  region  where  the 
winters  are  so  inclement.  Wholesale  reconstructions  and  reforms 
have  of  late  years  been  proceeding  apace  on  those  Northern  proper¬ 
ties.  With  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  and  the  keen  competition 
for  farms,  laudowners  have  realized  the  fact  that  it  is  remunerative 
to  borrow  cheap  upon  mortgage  in  order  to  reinvest  in  permanent 
improvements,  and  dwellings  that  are  thoroughly  substantial  of  their 
kind  have  everywhere  replaced  the  ancient  hovels.  Before  the  days 
of  furrow-drainingand  artificial  manures,  when  the  grass-land  was  as 
ragged  as  the  coats  of  the  cattle,  and  the  bottoms  grew  luxuriant 
crops  of  rushes,  you  saw  low  tumble-dowu  dwellings,  with 
bulging  roofs  of  grass-grown  thatch  which  very  much  re¬ 
sembled  badly -built  haystacks.  Nowadays  these  have  been 
replaced  for  the  most  part  by  buildings  that  are  meant  to  endure. 
There  is  seldom  need  for  doing  much  quarrying  where  the  stones 
that  are  continually  cropping  up  from  the  soil  have  to  be  cleared 
away  into  the  “  dykes  ”  that  do  duty  for  hedges ;  and  then  you 
have  walls  that  are  thoroughly  waterproof.  There  are  firmly 
fitting  window-sashes  of  satisfactory  size,  now  that  there  is  no  tax 
upon  light.  The  farmsteading  is  modelled  on  the  farmhouse, 
and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  have  a  well-to-do  air  about  them. 
But  nothing  gives  one  the  idea  of  there  being  much  of  a  margin, 
or  of  the  occupants  being  in  very  affluent  circumstances.  Probably 
the  farm  has  been  let  on  a  nineteen  years’  lease,  after  sharp  bidding 
in  open  market,  and  under  rigid  conditions  as  to  cropping.  Neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  is  disposed  to  launch  out  into  any  outlay  on 
idle  luxury.  The  farmer  and  his  family,  like  the  beasts  in  their 
fields,  show  no  sign  of  short  commons  ;  there  is  abundance  of  good 
oatmeal  in  the  “girnel”  and  plenty  of  rich  milk  in  the  dairy; 
there  is  the  whisky  bottle  in  the  cupboard  to  ofier  to  a  friend,  and 
the  household  go  clothed  in  decent  broadcloth  and  smart  cottons  or 
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woollens  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  they  have  never  been  habituated  to 
the  refinements  of  existence,  and  set  small  store  by  its  graces. 

Further  to  the  south,  in  the  straths  of  Perthshire,  and  in  the 
fertile  Lothians,  you  find  yourself  among  a  race  of  leviathan 
agriculturists.  Well-sized  mansions  are  scattered  among  the  smaller 
homesteads,  for  there  are  farmers  there  who  pay  rents  of  500/., 
1,000/.,  even  2,000/.  a  year  or  more.  These  are  the  men  who  agitate 
on  behalf  of  their  order.  They  may  keep  vehicles  that  are  drawn 
by  a  pair  on  occasion ;  they  send  their  daughters  to  second-rate  board¬ 
ing-schools,  and  buy  them  evening  dresses  and  pianos  ;  and  neces¬ 
sarily  they  live  with  a  certain  pretension.  But  there,  too,  the 
prevailing  impression  is  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  main  chance. 
There  is  no  stinting  in  judicious  business  expenditure.  The 
large  Scotch  farmer  is  an  excellent  customer  of  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  implement-maker.  He  uses  steam-ploughs  and  patent 
threshing-machines,  sowing-machines,  reaping-machines,  clod- 
crushers,  and  all  the  rest ;  and  yet  he  has  as  many  horses  in  his 
stables  as  his  father,  and  just  as  many  hands  in  his  pay.  But  as 
the  fences  round  his  great  enclosures  are  carefully  straightened, 
and  every  foot  of  the  soil  is  economized,  so  in  the  style  of  his 
architecture  and  in  the  arrangements  about  his  dwelling  he  has 
carefully  studied  to  make  the  smallest  sacrifices  that  are  compatible 
with  his  solemn  sense  of  his  position.  The  garden  is  more  for 
use  than  pleasure.  There  is  the  merest  strip  of  grass  reserved  by 
way  of  a  lawn  ;  there  is  but  the  scantiest  allowance  of  ornamental 
timber  •,  and  though  there  is  a  scrap  of  an  approach  leading  up  to 
the  brass-knockered  door,  it  is  squeezed  in  between  the  oats  and 
the  turnips.  As  for  the  house,  it  is  in  the  style  of  those 
roomy  Presbyterian  kirks  which  are  reared  by  the  contributions  of 
reluctant  heritors.  It  is  decidedly  of  the  packing-case  order  of 
architecture,  with  a  couple  of  windows  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  and  without  the  semblance  of  a  bow  window  or  a  gable 
to  break  the  blank  baldness  of  the  elevation.  In  the  Border  country, 
again,  you  are  conscious  of  a  difference.  There  the  houses  are  ex¬ 
ternally  as  grim  as  those  further  north,  or  even  more  so ;  but,  seen  in 
certain  aspects,  they  have  a  touch  of  wild  picturesqueness  about  them. 
Iu  winter,  in  wet  or  stormy  weather,  nothing  can  well  be  more  for¬ 
bidding,  and  a  stranger  feels  that  a  permanent  tenancy  of  them 
might  at  any  moment  be  abruptly  terminated  by  suicide.  But  in 
the  bright  summer  days  the  grey  walls  and  the  yellow  lichens  on  the 
weather-beaten  roofs  light  up  cheerfully  ;  while  the  bare  turf  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  relieved  by  the  patches  of  golden  gorse,  reflects 
the  warm  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine.  Happily  over-cultivation 
is  out  of  the  question  in  that  region,  and  natural  beauties  are  not  to 
be  crushed  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow. 
There  is  no  draining  away  the  abounding  stream  that  breaks  and 
flashes  at  the  foot  of  the  knolls,  over  the  boulders  that  strew  its 
bed  between  banks  enamelled  by  wild  flowers.  With  the  clear, 
bracing  air,  and  the  chances  of  fair  fishing  and  coursing,  you  feel 
that  you  might  easily  make  shift  to  rough  it  there  for  a  few  weeks 
of  the  summer. 

It  is  in  the  Southern  English  counties,  however,  that  we  find 
those  farmhouses  where  the  occupants  venture  to  advertise  for 
summer  lodgers,  or  seek  to  tempt  city  gentlemen  and  single  ladies 
into  offers  of  bewitching  rural  retirement.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
these  farms  the  only  danger  is  that  you  may  fall  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  at  first  sight,  to  awaken  from  your  pleasant  dream 
in  a  process  of  painful  disillusioning.  The  locality  is  some 
peaceful  parish,  beyond  the  immediate  influences  of  the  city  or 
of  railways.  The  features  of  the  landscape  are  rich  woodland, 
broken  every  here  and  there  by  breezy  commons.  There  is  a 
general  air  of  untrimmed  luxuriance  and  serene  indifference  to  high 
farming.  Copses  run  in  and  out  of  queerly  shaped  fields,  where 
the  boundaries  are  formed  by  straggling  hedgerows  overgrown 
with  wild  clematis  and  dog-roses.  Lanes  that  seem  to  lead  to 
nowhere  in  particular  meander  about  in  all  conceivable  directions. 
So  far  as  you  can  fancy,  their  course  may  never  have  been  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  homesteads  are  scarcely  so 
old  as  that ;  still  they  can  boast  a  most  respectable  antiquity. 
Here  is  one  that  lies  somewhere  in  the  wealds  on  the  borders  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  At  a  corner  of  a  hollow  lane  you  catch 
sight  of  the  tall  angular  stacks  of  chimneys,  breaking  the  swelling 
outline  of  a  clump  of  spreading  oaks.  They  vanish  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  when  they  reappear,  there  are  gables  beginning 
to  disengage  themselves  from  the  foliage.  There  are  mullioned 
windows  with  lozenged  panes,  and  quaint  gargoyles  and  grotesque 
waterspouts,  for  in  former  times  the  farm  was  a  manor-house. 
Among  the  mossy  fruit-trees  in  the  garden  there  are  still  the  clipped 
hedges,  although  they  have  begun  to  thin  and  straggle  at  the  roots ; 
and  there  is  the  terrace  wall  that  has  begun  to  crumble,  leaving 
chinks  that  make  a  paradise  for  birds  in  the  breeding  season.  There 
is  a  moss-covered  sundial  too ;  and  you  can  trace  the  brick-faced 
banks  of  a  fishpond,  which  is  now  become  a  watering-place  for  the 
cattle  and  horses.  Within  doors  is  a  broad,  black  oaken  staircase, 
with  the  remains  of  heavy  moulded  cornices,  though  these,  with 
the  great  crossbeams  of  the  ceiling,  are  very  possibly  smothered  in 
whitewash.  You  might  roast  a  sheep,  if  not  a  heifer,  in  the  spacious 
chimney  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  there  are  huge  oak  cupboards 
with  mysterious  recesses,  and  oak  chests  and  buffets  blackened 
with  time.  Upstairs  the  low-roofed  bedrooms,  with  the  scanty 
bits  of  carpet  spread  over  the  uneven  floors,  are  brightened  with 
gay  chintz  and  white  dimity  curtains.  If  you  have  come  in 
search  of  quarters,  you  are  irresistibly  taken  with  the  place,  and 
close  the  bargain  at  once,  contracting  to  pay  a  term  in  advance. 
Nor  does  disenchantment  begin  at  once  on  nearer  acquaintance; 
on  the  contrary, your  first  awakening  in  the  morning  is  an  hour  to  be 


remembered.  A  clustered  branch  of  the  Banksia  rose-tree  outside 
has  forced  itself  in  at  the  open  casement.  The  ill-kept  parterres  of  the 
garden  beneath  are  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  there  is  a 
hum  of  bees  from  the  row  of  hives.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  are 
foraging  among  the  fruit ;  the  air  is  alive  with  swallows,  sweeping 
and  dipping  over  the  horsepond,  and  the  sparrows  that  build  in 
swarms  everywhere  are  twittering  in  chorus  on  the  roof  overhead. 
At  the  other  angle  your  room  commands  the  straw-yard,  where 
the  cows  are  filiug  forth  to  be  milked,  and  the  fragrance  from  their 
fresh  breath  is  mingling  with  the  scents  from  the  flower  borders. 
The  clucking  of  the  fowls  with  their  broods  of  chickens  blends 
with  the  gobbling  of  the  geese  and  the  soft  cooing  of  the  pigeons. 
After  a  rapturous  stroll  round  the  place,  you  come  in  with  a  keen 
appetite  to  a  breakfast-table  spread  with  simple  dainties.  There 
are  new-laid  eggs  and  unexceptionable  rashers  of  bacon,  with 
home-haked  bread  and  cream  and  butter  that  are  beyond  all  com¬ 
pliments.  The  dinner  may,  on  the  whole,  leave  something  to 
desire ;  but  still  you  did  not  come  there  for  luxuries,  and  for  some 
days,  while  the  novelty  and  the  fine  weather  last,  you  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  regret  your  choice. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  is  a  change,  and  a  growing  change 
for  the  worse.  The  rain,  which  has  been  descending  in  a 
steady  downpour,  searches  out  the  weak  places  in  the  anti¬ 
quated  roof,  and  comes  washing  in  at  the  windows.  The 
trees  that  hug  the  house,  whose  shadow's  were  so  delicious 
when  the  skies  were  cloudless,  keep  up  a  perpetual  drip  and 
drench,  enclosing  you  in  clouds  of  steaming  vapour.  The  tendrils 
of  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  that  creep  over  the  tiny  case¬ 
ments  exclude  the  filtered  light,  and  in  your  depression  you  discover 
that  your  apartments  are  gloomy.  You  become  sensible  of  the 
hard  angularity  of  the  chairs,  and  are  conscious  that  their  cushions 
are  anything  but  voluptuous.  You  are  made  more  and  more  of  a 
close  prisoner  too  ;  for  it  is  brought  home  to  you  that  the  farm  lies 
upon  clay,  and  the  lanes  and  field-paths  are  become  well  nigh  im¬ 
passable.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  delivery  of  letters  once  in  the  day  ; 
but  the  hour  of  the  postman’s  arrival  is  highly  uncertain,  and  you 
take  to  counting  the  minutes  while  waiting  for  your  papers.  And 
now  that  you  have  almost  knocked  off  exercise,  you  are  fastidious 
about  the  softness  of  the  mattress  which  hitherto  you  accepted  so 
placidly.  Your  broken  nights  are  inconsiderately  curtailed  by  that 
crowing  of  the  pertinacious  cock  which  sounded  at  first  so  charm¬ 
ingly  rural ;  and,  as  you  lie  tossing  feverishly  through  the  early 
hours,  you  shudder  at  the  formidable  labour  of  killing  the  coming 
day.  Then  all  the  Dutch  picturesqueness  of  the  horsepond  has 
vanished  when  you  have  discovered  that  in  its  stagnancy  it  is 
horribly  odoriferous ;  and,  as  you  have  not  been  acclimatized  like 
your  robust  entertainers,  you  are  haunted  by  nightmares  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  very  much  a  question  of  weather ;  but  the 
chances  are  that,  at  a  moderate  sacrifice,  you  bring  the  period  of 
your  seclusion  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  return  to  town, 
having  learned  the  lesson  that  lodging  in  the  prettiest  of  farmhouses 
is  a  very  venturesome  speculation.  Indeed,  even  writhout  going 
through  that  experience,  we  may  gather  from  observation  that  the 
advantages  of  the  various  styles  of  farmhouses  are  by  no  means 
unequally  distributed.  Visitors  will  cither  avoid  them  altogether, 
or  court  them  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  picturesque ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  remember  that,  as  a  general  rule,  their  comfort  and 
salubrity  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  picturesque  antiquity  and 
the  charms  of  their  situation. 


THE  LAW  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BILL  was  lately  introduced  into  Parliament  “  to  amend  the 
Medical  Act,  1858,'’  an  unobtrusive  title,  which  might  be 
paraphrased  thus : — “  A  Bill  to  set  aside  certain  blundering  and 
inefficient  legislation,  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  and  to  render  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  an  honest  man 
and  a  quack.’’  The  fact  is  that  doctors,  like  clergymen,  being 
practically  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  have  hitherto  had  their 
interests  rather  neglected  by  that  august  body.  During  the 
twenty  years  that  the  Act  of  1858  has  been  in  the  Statute-book 
so  many  serious  defects  have  been  disclosed  that  some  recon¬ 
struction  has  been  felt  to  be  absolutely  imperative.  This  Act 
was  manifestly  designed  to  constitute  a  code  and  charter  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  to  afford  ready  and  effectual  means 
for  the  detection  and  extirpation  of  quacks.  It  appointed 
the  General  Medical  Council  as  a  sort  of  professional  synod, 
decreed  a  system  of  registration  for  duly  qualified  practitioners, 
enacting  that  only  those  so  registered  should  be  recognized  as 
authorized  by  law  to  pursue  their  vocation,  and  imposed  certain 
disabilities  on  persons  ineligible  for,  or  neglecting  to  obtain, 
registration.  But  these  restrictive  provisions  were  absurdly  futile 
and  inefficient  for  the  end  proposed ;  the  disabilities  imposed  on 
unregistered  persons  extending  only  to  a  prohibition  to  hold  certain 
unimportant  and  unremunerative  offices  or  to  recover  fees,  the  latter 
inability  curiously  enough— by  a  combination  of  statute  and 
bylaw,  too  long  tc  be  specified  here — attaching  equally  to  Fellows 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  however  duly  qualified  and  registered. 
The  Act  of  1S58  contains  another  clause,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
put  irregular  practitioners  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
the  acknowledged  members  of  the  profession;  but,  instead  of 
boldly  enacting  in  the  terms  of  a  section  proposed  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Medical  Defence  Association,  that  “no  person 
shall  practise  medicine  or  surgery  or  medicine  and  surgery  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  unless  lie  be  registered  under  this  Act  or  hold  a 
qualification  registerable  under  this  Act,  entitling  him  so  to  practise,” 
under  a  penalty  of  20 1.,  it  merely  provides  (Section  40)  that  “any 
person  who  shall  wilfully  and  falsely  pretend  to  he  or  take  or  use  the 
name  or  title  of  a  physician,  doctor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  general 
practitioner,  or  apothecary,  or  any  name,  title,  addition  or  description 
implying  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act,  or  that  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  hy  law  as  a  physician  or  surgeon  or  licentiate  in  medicine  or 
surgery,  or  as  practitioner  in  medicine  or  an  apothecary,  shall,  upon 
a  summary  conviction  for  any  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  20 1."  Even  the  provisions  of  the  Amending  Bill  do  not 
seem  to  us  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  protection  of  _  the 
public,  since  they  only  touch  the  question  of  names  and  titles, 
enacting  (Section  1),  after  repealing  the  above  section  of  the  Medical 
Act,  1858,  that  “any  person  who,  for  the  purpose  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  shall  take  or 
use  any  medical  or  surgical  name,  title,  or  description,  unless  such 
person’s  qualification  or  qualifications  entitle  such  person  to  take 
or  use  such  name,  title,  or  description,  and  such  qualification  or 
qualifications  he  also  registered,  shall,  upon  summary  conviction 
for  either  or  any  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  of  20/,”  with  an  extension 
of  such  penalty  to  any  unregistered  or  unqualified  person  filling  up 
or  signing  any  medical  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  would  not  seem  too  much  to  require  that  persons 
who  undertake  the  medical  care  and  treatment  of  disease  should 
previously  show  themselves  competent  to  perform  what  they 
profess,  even  though  they  may  he  willing  to  forego  the  assumption 
of  distinctive  appellations.  A  similar  restriction  exists  in  several 
other  professions ;  and  no  harm  would  he  done  hy  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  are  manifestly  unfitted  for  such  responsibilities. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs  at  present 
existing  under  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  with  special  reference 
to  Section  40.  Setting  aside  the  “pretending  to  he” — a  pro¬ 
hibition  simply  nugatory,  as  it  was  practically  impossible  of 
proof  in  the  only  case  where  it  was  made  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge — all  that  this  section  comprehends  is  the  false  and  wilful 
assumption  of  certain  designations ;  and  its  terms  are  so  vague  and 
involved  as  absolutely  to  invite  evasion — an  invitation  to  which,  as 
any  one  who  is  conversant  with  London  can  attest,  a  legion  of 
quacks  have  readily  responded,  whose  “  needy  shops  ”  display  pre¬ 
tentious  titles,  the  claim  to  which  is  at  least  as  doubtful  as  the 
class  of  practice  carried  on  under  cover  of  them.  This  section 
has  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  law  courts,  and 
recently  that  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  convictions  have  occa¬ 
sionally,  notwithstanding  its  obscurity,  been  obtained  under  it ;  but 
the  decisions  in  such  of  the  cases  as  have  been  carried  up 
to  a  superior  court  have  been  neither  uniform  nor  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to  say, 
by  the  light  of  such  decisions,  what  will  or  will  not  render 
a  man  amenable  to  the  penalties  imposed  thereby.  Another 
point  arises  from  the  doubtful  wording  of  this  section,  which  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  a  late  case  characterized  as  one 
of  considerable  public  importance — namely,  the  right  of  persons 
having  unquestionable  foreign  diplomas  to  practise  in  this  country, 
and  to  retain  titles  honourably  and  fairly  gained  in  their  own. 
When  attention  was  recently  called  to  the  practice  of  the  French 
Government  in  refusing  to  recognize  foreign,  say  English,  diplomas 
within  French  territory,  people  here  were  somewhat  disposed  to 
glory  in  our  supposed  superior  magnanimity,  which  afforded  a 
hospitable  reception  to  foreign  medical  men  of  respectability  and 
qualifications  who  chose  to  practise  in  this  country.  But  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  this  section  of  the  Medical  Act  does 
not,  perhaps  unintentionally,  bring  about  the  same  result  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Roger-Marvaise  Bill,  and  put  it  in  our  power  to 
inflict  reprisals,  were  we  so  minded,  on  the  many  eminent  French 
physicians  and  surgeons  now  resident  in  England.  The  particular 
case  which  called  forth  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is 
as  yet  undecided,  having  been  referred  back  to  the  magistrates, 
from  whose  decision  it  was  an  appeal,  for  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
facts,  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  interests  involved  ;  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  settled  cases  exists  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  a  successful  resort  to  the  Act 
against  unquestionable  cases  of  unauthorized  practice,  and  the  un¬ 
settled  and  awkward  position  in  which  a  competent  foreign 
medical  man  practising  in  London  must  find  himself,  pending  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  this  unfortunate  section. 

Many  of  the  modern  Dulcamaras,  not  content  with  adopting 
ordinary  medical  appellations,  assume  a  sort  of  compound  title,  or 
supplement  the  prefix  “  Dr.”  with  strange  and  impressive  affixes, 
or  symbolical  letters.  Thus  one  gentleman  will  call  him¬ 
self  a  surgeon-dentist  or  surgeon-electrician,  another  an  eclectic 
physician,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  question  in  each  case  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  fact — namely,  whether  by  so  doing  he  has 
neutralized  the  effect  of  the  title  to  which  he  has  no  right,  or 
whether  he  has  merely  sought  to  heighten  its  attraction.  Thus  in 
a  very  recent  case  a  man  who  had  described  himself  in  signing  a 

certificate  as  “  Dr. - -  M.D.,  U.S.,  Eclectic  Physician,  &c.,” 

was  held  to  have  been  rightly  convicted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  “  Dr.”  and  the  “  M.D.”  imported  a  medical  status  which  the 
other  designations  were  not  enough  to  negative.  Some  little 
dilliculty  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the 
word  “  wilfully,”  and  persons  have  escaped  conviction  in  some 
cases  by  the  production  of  foreign  diplomas  of  doubtful  value. 
The  construction  hitherto  adopted  by  the  courts  with  regard  to  ; 
this  word  has  been  one  practically  meeting  the  justice  of  the  case,  j 
if  somewhat  at  variance  with  its  usual  legal  acceptation — namely,  j 


that  where  the  diploma  relied  on  has  some  semblance  of  authority, 
so  as  to  give  credit  to  a  bona-fide  assumption  of  the  title  it  confers, 
then  the  defendant  shall  not  be  taken  to  have  acted  wilfully ;  but 
that  where  such  diploma  is  found  to  be  utterly  worthless,  as  in¬ 
cases  where  it  is  obtained  simply  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money, 
then  it  affords  no  protection.  Still,  in  dealing  with  persons  so 
crafty  as  many  of  those  against  whom  the  well-nigh  brutum  fulmen 
of  this  Act  was  levelled,  the  remedy  needs  to  be  much  sharper  and 
surer  than  that  afforded  by  the  Act,  weakened  as  it  is  by  such 
charitable  interpretation. 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  the  way  of  obtaining  or  supporting 
convictions  of  this  class  has  led  to  the  institution  of  prosecutions 
under  the  second  portion  of  the  section,  which  imposes  the  same 
penalty  on  any  person  falsely  and  wilfully  assuming  any  title  im¬ 
plying  that  he  is  registered  under  the  Act,  or  that  he  is  recognized 
by  law  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  &c.,  it  having  been  previously 
suggested  and  lately  decided  that  the  section  constitutes  two  dis¬ 
tinct  offences  ;  one,  that  of  falsely  and  wilfully  assuming  the  name 
or  title  of  a  physician,  doctor  of  medicine,  &c. ;  the  other,  the  similar 
assumption  of  any  name,  title,  or  addition  implying  that  the  pos¬ 
sessor  is  registered  under  the  Act,  or  is  recognized  by  the  law  as  a 
physician  or  surgeon,  &c.  The  case  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  which  the  rights  of  foreign  medical  men  were  incidentally 
called  in  question  was  one  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  these  gentlemen  could  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  If  a  man  calls  himself  “  Dr.”  and  prac¬ 
tises  in  England,  he  must  be  taken  to  imply  that  he  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  law  as  such ;  but  there  can  be  no  recognition  without 
registration,  and  registration  is  unobtainable  on  a  foreign  diploma, 
except  by  persons  who  were  in  practice  on  such  diplomas 
in  the  United  Kingdom  previous  to  1858.  There  is,  moreover, 
an  ominous  section  in  an  amending  Act  of  the  next  year,  enabling 
“  any  person  not  a  British  subject  who  shall  have  obtained  from  any 
foreign  University  a  degree  or  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and 
who  shall  have  passed  the  regular  examinations  entitling  him  to 
practise  medicine  in  his  own  country,”  to  be  and  act  as  the  resident 
physician  or  medical  officer  of  any  hospital  established  exclusively 
for  the  relief  of  foreigners  in  sickness,  “Provided  always,  that 
such  person  is  engaged  in  no  medical  practice,  except  as  such  resi¬ 
dent  physician  or  medical  officer  which  certainly  seems  to  imply 
that  such  persons  are  not  recognized  by  law  when  practising  else¬ 
where.  In  the  present  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  add,  properly 
enough,  to  the  existing  registrable  qualifications  those  of  “  Doctor 
or  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  any  foreign  or  colonial  University, 
whose  examination  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  by  such  University  to  be  equal  to  that  required, 
for  the  time  being,  by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  for 
their  qualification  of  membership,  or  to  such  other  examination  a3 
may  be  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose  by  the  said  Council.” 

Another  bungling  provision  in  the  Medical  Act  has  recently 
furnished  ground  for  expostulation  from  Canada,  and  some 
bewilderment  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Council.  Section 
36  enacts  that  “  no  person  shall  hold  any  appointment  as 
a  physician,  surgeon,  or  other  medical  officer  .  .  .  in  emigrant  or 
other  vessels  .  .  .  unless  he  be  registered  under  this  Act,”  with 
a  proviso  that  this  i3  not  to  affect  the  Passengers  Act  1855.  That 
Act  provides  that  every  passenger  ship  shall  carry  a  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  (1)  where  the  duration  of  the  intended 
voyage,  reckoned  on  certain  fixed  principles,  exceeds  eighty  days 
in  the  case  of  sailing,  forty-five  in  that  of  steam  ships, 
and  where  the  number  of  passengers  on  board  exceeds  fifty; 
(2)  under  any  circumstances  where  the  number  of  persons 
on  board,  all  told,  exceeds  three  hundred,  and  defines 
a  duly-qualified  medical  practitioner  to  be  a  person 
authorized  by  law  to  practise  in  some  part  of  her  Majesty’s 
dominions  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1 854,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  (Section  230)  that 
every  foreign-going  ship  having  on  board  one  hundred  persons  or 
upwards  shall  carry  a  person  duly  authorized  by  law  to  practise  as 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  which  of  course  by  the  super¬ 
vening  action  of  the  Medical  Act  excludes  any  but  registered 
persons,  and  both  this  and  the  Passengers’  Act  impose  heavy 
penalties  for  the  contravention  of  their  provisions.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  the  curious  anomaly  that  the  medical  care  of  three  hundred 
persons,  or  of  a  hundred  on  a  long  voyage,  may  legally  be  confided 
to  a  Canadian  doctor  who  is  declared  by  law  to  be  unfit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  hundred  on  a  short  voyage,  or,  in 
fact,  for  any  medical  appointment  at  sea  whatever.  The  pro¬ 
posed  Bill  does  not  touch  this  point,  and  it  is  perhaps 
well  it  should  not  do  so,  since  the  state  of  affairs  we  have 
mentioned  arises  from  a  complication  of  statutes  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  which  might  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and 
postpone  the  remedies  it  is  designed  to  supply. 


THE  PROPOSED  SAHARAN  SEA. 

SINCE  the  success  of  M.  de  Lesseps’s  great  work  has  been 
assured,  it  was  inevitable  that  proposals  for  the  construction 
of  artificial  seas  should  abound.  With  so  marvellous  an  example 
before  our  eyes  of  what  genius,  perseverance,  and  daring  can 
accomplish,  few  are  hardy  enough  to  pronounce  any  scheme,  how¬ 
ever  bold,  impracticable.  And  it  would  be  straD»e  if  ambitious 
projectors  were  not  spurred  on  to  try  to  rival  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  therefore,  grand  engineering  projects  are  the 
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order  of  the  day.  Amongst  these  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
a  French  engineer  officer,  Captain  Roudaire,  for  the  creation  of  an 
inland  sea  in  the  Algerian  desert.  To  the  south  of  the  province 
of  Constantine,  at  the  loot  of  the  Aures  range,  there  extends  a  series 
of  vast  depressions,  running  from  west  to  east  a  distance  of 
over  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and  stretching  from  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Biskra  to  the  Gulf  of 
Gabes.  The  surface  of  these  immense  hollows,  rendered  smooth 
by  the  motion  of  water,  dips  slightly  inwards,  and  is  covered 
by  a  thick  deposit  of  crystallized  salt,  which  from  afar  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  snow.  It  was  natural  that  from  the  first  landing  of 
the  French  in  Algeria  this  singular  region  should  be  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  years  that  its 
exact  character  and  elevation  have  been  scientifically  ascertained. 
In  1874-5  Captain  Roudaire  executed  a  trigonometrical  survey  of 
that  part  of  the  depressions,  or  chotts,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Algerian  Arabs,  which  lies  within  French  territory ;  last  year  he 
extended  the  survey  to  the  part  situate  within  Tunis.  He  found 
that  the  chott  Mefrir,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  about  twenty- 
four  yards  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the  two 
others  are  also  lower  than  that  level.  This  being  established,  the 
practicability  of  converting  the  chotts  into  an  inland  sea  is  demon¬ 
strated.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Roudaire,  indeed,  these  chotts  are 
but  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  gulf,  which  he  identities  with  the 
Lake  Tritocris  mentioned  by  Pindar  in  a  poem  composed  in 
honour  of  a  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well  as  bv  Herodotus,  by 
Scylax,  and  others.  In  support  of  this  theory  Captain  Roudaire 
adds  that  tradition  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  gulf. 
However  interesting  this  theory  may  be,  its  truth  or  falsehood 
evidently  in  no  way  affects  the  practicability  of  the  mere  en¬ 
gineering  plan.  It  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  further 
problem  whether,  supposing  the  sea  let  in,  it  would  not  again 
be  dried  up ;  but  the  mere  inundation  is  clearly  independent 
of  it.  As  regards  that,  Captain  Roudaire  estimates  that  the 
cost  would  not  exceed  1,200,000/.  at  the  outside.  The  basin 
of  the  chott  Djerid,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  other  two,  is  occupied  by  a  lake,  which  is  covered  over  by  a 
solid  crust  that  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  empty  this  lake  into  Melrir,  the 
largest  of  all  these  chotts,  for  which  purpose  the  narrow  isthmuses 
that  divide  Melrir  from  Rharsa,  and  Rharsa  from  Djerid,  would 
have  to  be  cut  through.  When  this  was  done,  there  would  only 
remain  the  cutting  through  of  the  narrow  strip  of  high  ground  be¬ 
tween  Melrir  and  the  sea;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Roudaire, 
the  rush  of  waters  would  then  scoop  out  a  channel  for  itself.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  estimates  that  the  quantity  of  earth  which  would  need 
to  be  displaced  would  not  much  exceed  25,650,000  cubic  yards,  at 
a  cost  of  about  a  franc  per  cubic  yard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that 
the  authority  of  M.  de  Lesseps  himself  can  be  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Captain  Roudaire’s  conception.  So  far  as  the  engineering 
task  is  concerned,  then,  it  may — if  we  assume  the  Captain’s  esti¬ 
mates  to  be  trustworthy- — be  regarded  as  not  only  practicable,  but 
practicable  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  considering  that  the 
proposal  is  to  submerge  an  area  of  more  than  eight  thousand 
square  miles — say,  a  country  of  the  size  of  Wales. 

The  advantage  which  Captain  Roudaire  promises  himself  from 
the  creation  of  this  proposed  sea  is  the  improvement  of  the 
Algerine  climate.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  oases,  the  region 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  now  desert,  yet  ancient  authors 
vaunt  its  fertility.  Indeed  its  soil  is  still  a  rich  alluvium,  which 
needs  but  moisture  to  become  once  more  highly  productive.  Captain 
Roudaire  reminds  us  that  before  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal 
rain  seldom  or  never  fell  in  the  isthmus ;  now,  in  the  words  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  “  tiles  have  to  be  brought  from  France  to  cover  the 
houses.”  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal  there  is  not  a 
range  of  mountains  seven  thousand  feet  high  and  covered  with 
snow  even  into  the  summer,  as  there  is  close  to  the  chotts.  The 
hot,  dry  winds  of  South  Algeria  would  cause  an  extremely  active 
evaporation  of  the  waters  of  the  proposed  sea ;  and  Captain  Roudaire 
contends  that  the  water  so  evaporated  would  be  attracted  to  the 
mountains,  condensed  into  clouds,  and  ultimately  would  fall  in 
rain,  and  run  down  into  the  plains  in  the  form  of  rivers,  fertilising 
the  fields  as  it  passed.  He  also  thinks  that  the  expanse  of 
water  would  offer  a  barrier  to  the  locusts,  and,  above  all,  would 
cool  the  scorching  sirocco,  whose  breath  now  burns  up  every¬ 
thing  it  touches.  Lastly,  he  argues  very  ingeniously  that  the 
creation  of  this  sea  would  attract  to  Algeria  the  trade  from 
Central  Africa,  which  at  present  is  directed  towards  Tripoli 
and  Morocco.  If  these  extraordinary  advantages  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  realization  of  the 
project  we  are  now  considering,  they  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  an  outlay  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling ;  but 
there  are  not  wanting  prophets  who  predict  that  evil  and  not  good 
would  be  the  result.  It  is  observed  iu  the  first  place  that,  if  the 
author  of  this  bold  enterprise  is  right,  and  the  chotts  really  are 
the  dried-up  bed  of  an  extinct  sea,  the  probability  is  that  what 
happened  once  would  happen  again — that  is  to  say,  the  sea  would 
be  dried  up.  Captain  Roudaire  himself  assumes  that  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  evaporation  would  he  kept  up.  Ilis  critics  contend  that 
it  would  be  more  rapid  than  could  be  maintained.  There  exists  no 
river  to  supply  the  evaporation,  and  the  sirocco  will  never  allow  any 
to  be  formed.  Therefore,  after  a  time  the  sea  would  begin  to  recede 
and  would  leave  behind  it  vast  marshes,  which  would  spread  disease 
and  render  the  work  an  irreparable  injury.  To  this,  however, 
Captain  Roudaire  replies  that  the  evaporation  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 


fresh  water  supplied  to  them,  and  yet  they  are  maintained  at  t In¬ 
ordinary  level  by  currents  from  the  ocean.  To  assure,  therefore, 
that  evaporation  shall  not  dry  up  the  sea,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  cutting  from  the  Mediterranean  should  be  deep  enough,  and 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  plans. 

A  more  formidable  objection  remains  to  be  noted.  It  is  that 
the  proposed  sea  would  be  so  shallow  that  it  would  inevitably 
breed  pestilence.  The  largest  of  the  chotts  is  stated  hy 
Captain  Roudaire  to  be  only  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  next  largest  is  admitted  to  be 
at  present  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  but  under  its  solid 
crust  a  lake  is  said  to  exist ;  the  third  is  but  little  lower  than  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  it  is  objected  that  a  sea  so  shallow  would 
hardly  be  navigable,  especially  as  it  would  abound  in  sand¬ 
banks  and  elevations  of  different  kinds,  and  the  passages 
connecting  one  chott  with  another  would  be  dangerously 
narrow.  Furthermore,  the  existing  oases  would  be  submerged 
along  with  the  desert,  which  would  destroy  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  especially  in  date-trees;  and  would  also  form 
dangerous  shoals.  And,  worst  of  all,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  shore  would  be  so  very  shallow  that  all  sorts  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  would  there  begin  to  putrefy  as  the  mountain 
torrents  carried  down  sand  and  the  process  of  evaporation  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Thus,  even  assuming  that  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
Mediterranean  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  sea,  a  vast 
fringe  of  marsh,  more  deadly  than  the  Pontine  Marshes,  would 
gradually  be  formed  ;  and  a  project  intended  for  the  improvement 
of  the  climate  would  turn  out  to  be  a  scourge  to  Algeria.  How 
far  this  danger  is  probable  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
pronounce.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  repeatedly  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  while  Captain  Roudaire’s  idea 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  majority  of  the  members, 
by  some  it  was  condemned  on  this  very  ground  ;  others,  entertain¬ 
ing  doubts  yet  avoiding  dogmatism,  ask  for  further  investigation 
and  more  profound  study.  This  certainly  seems  the  right  course 
to  adopt.  With  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  us  all,  it  is  irrational  to  condemn  this  project 
simply  because  it  is  only  a  project.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create 
a  new  breeding-place  of  pestilence  would  be  a  frightful  calamity. 
The  reasonable  course  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  to  send  out  a 
fresh  expedition  to  survey  the  ground,  composed  of  men  committed 
neither  for  nor  against  the  proposal,  and  so  eminent  that  their 
investigations  and  conclusions  would  be  accepted  by  all  parties. 
Already  the  question  is  becoming  a  subject  of  partisanship  ;  and 
before  the  matter  goes  further  it  would  be  well  that  the  facts  at 
least  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  The  special 
subject  most  needing  elucidation  obviously  is  the  influence  upon 
climate  of  such  an  inundation  as  is  proposed.  Unfortunately  the 
means  of  studying  this  are  not  abundant.  The  relevancy  of  the 
Suez  experiment,  for  instance,  is  denied,  since  the  accompanying 
circumstances  are  so  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  isthmus  is 
narrow,  and  is  between  two  seas.  The  chotts  stretch  away  from 
the  sea,  beyond  them  is  a  great  range  of  mountains,  and  beyond 
that  again  the  Sahara,  from  which  the  sirocco  proceeds.  But  if 
this  experiment  is  not  applicable,  whither  is  investigation  to  turn  ? 
Yet,  though  no  experiment  entirely  applicable  may  be  discover¬ 
able,  much  that  is  valuable  would  be  learnt  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  climate  of  Algeria  itself. 


REVIEWS. 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  WILLIAM  PRYNNE.* 

AMONG  the  minor  labours  in  which  the  indefatigable  hand  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bruce  was  arrested  by  death  was  a  biography  of 
William  Prynne,  the  author  of  Histrio  Mastix,  and  the  victim  of 
a  persecution  typical  in  more  senses  than  one  of  the  system  which 
directed  it.  Of  this  biography  unfortunately  a  mere  fragment 
remains,  which  carries  the  story  of  Prynne’s  life  just  as  far  as  the 
threshold  of  his  activity  as  a  controversial  writer.  Regrets  are 
useless  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  a 
record  of  Prynne’s  efforts  and  sufferings  in  a  cause  of  which  con¬ 
science  made  him  the  champion,  and  of  the  hardly  less  interesting 
events  of  his  subsequent  career,  would,  if  Mr.  Bruce  had  been 
enabled  to  complete  it  as  he  had  begun  it,  have  proved  a  contribu¬ 
tion  of  rare  value  to  English  historical  biography.  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  fragment  as  it  stands,  and  to  let  it 
accompany,  by  way  of  a  most  pregnant  and  instructive  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  documents  relating  to  the  proceedings  against  the  author 
of  Histrio  Mastix,  edited  by  him  for  the  Camden  Society.  A  list 
of  Prynne’s  works,  which  in  number,  if  not  in  variety  of  contents, 
almost  recalls  the  bibliography  of  Defoe,  and  which  is  also  due  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  concludes  this  valuable  little  volume.  Its  pages  are 
but  few,  yet  they  suffice  to  tell  with  singular  clearness  and  fulness 
their  deeply  interesting  and  shameful  tale. 

William  Prynne  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Shropshire 
family,  which  assumes  historical  distinctness  with  two  brothers, 
flourishing  merchants  of  Bristol  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  female  descendants  of  one  of  these  (Richard) 
were  merged  in  noble  families  of  high  public  distinction  ;  a  son  of 

*  Documents  relating  to  the  Proceedings  against  William  Prynne  in  1634 
and  1637.  With  a  Biographical  Fragment  by  the  late  John  Bruce.  Edited 
by  Samuel  Bawson  Gardiner.  Printed  for  the  Camden  Society.  1877. 
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the  other  (Edward)  and  one  of  his  sons  after  him  were  settled  as 
modest  landholders  at  Aitst,  a  manor  and  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Henbury,  well  known  to  many  who  have  sought  air  and  health  on 
the  Clifton  downs.  From  Aust  Thomas  Prynne  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  removed  to  Swainswick  near  Bath,  a  village  which 
had  for  some  time  been  almost  entirely  the  property  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  whose  lands  in  the  parish  he  managed  as 
tenant  or  “  farmer.”  Here  he  married  a  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  William  Sherston,  the  first  mayor  of  the  newly  incorporated 
city  of  Bath ;  and  from  this  union  was  born,  in  1600,  the  son  wdiose 
labours  and  sufferings  were  destined  to  confer  an  historic  interest 
upon  his  honourable  paternal  name. 

Prynne’s  father  is  known  from  the  preface  to  his  will  to  have 
held  Puritan  opinions  ;  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  which,  partly  on  account  of  the  apprehensions 
entertained  of  its  Puritan  sympathies  (as  Father  Gerard,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  implies),  the  conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
had  doomed  to  destruction.  When,  in  1616,  the  lad  passed  from 
Bath  Grammar  School  to  Oriel,  there  can  accordingly  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  he  took  with  him  to  the 
University.  Oxford  was  at  this  time  in  a  condition  of  ferment, 
owing  to  the  innovations  introduced  into  the  studies  of  the 
University  by  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  not  yet  risen  beyond  the 
first  steps  on  the  ladder  of  high  promotion,  but  who  had  already 
begun  to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  to  which  he  consistently 
adhered.  During  Prynne’s  undergraduateship  was  promulgated  a 
royal  order — obtained  by  Laud,  then  Master  of  St.  John’s  and 
Dean  of  Gloucester — “for  the  better  government  of  the  University, 
by  which  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  Councils,  and  schoolmen  was 
substituted  for  that  of  the  abridgements  and  systems  of  theology 
founded  principally  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  were  then  in 
use.”  The  change,  warmly  opposed  by  the  principal  men  in  the 
University,  and  probably  only  very  gradually  carried  out, 
was,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  which  pervaded  Oxford 
as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  interpreted  as  an  insidious 
movement  in  the  dreaded  direction  of  Rome.  The  supposed 
designs  of  the  prelate  in  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  find  his  arch¬ 
enemy  thus  met  the  young  Puritan  before  he  had  passed  from  the 
schools  into  life ;  while  the  very  studies  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  engage  filled  his  quiver  with  those  by  no  means  lightly- 
feathered  shafts  of  patristic  learning  which  he  afterwards  employed 
against  the  ecclesiastical  policy  and  theological  views  of  its 
patron. 

At  Lincoln’s  Inn,  whither,  about  a  year  after  his  fathers  death, 
Prynne  removed,  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  Puritanism 
was  still  in  the  ascendant.  Shortly  after  Prynne’s  admission 
Donne  was  succeeded  as  preacher  to  the  Inn  by  Dr.  John  Preston, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans,  and  afterwards  Master  of 
the  “  eminently  Protestant  ”  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
With  him  Prynne  became  intimate,  at  a  time  when  religious  con¬ 
troversy  was  beginning  to  burn  with  greater  fierceness,  as  Laud, 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  David’s  in  the  year  in  which  Prynne 
quitted  Oxford,  gradually  advanced  to  a  commanding  position  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  new  reign  established  him  as  the  director 
of  the  Church  policy  of  the  Crown ;  and  the  conflict  assumed  a 
widely  public  aspect  in  the  controversy  which  had  arisen  towards 
the  close  of  James’s  reign  on  the  subject  of  Mountagu’s  Arminian 
defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  which  was  carried  over  into  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  who  had 
continued  Mountagu  in  the  office  of  royal  chaplain,  by  his  more 
famous  second  publication,  the  Appello  Ceesarem,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings  to  which  both  books  successively  gave  rise. 
Into  this  conflict  Prynne  entered  heart  and  soul  in  his  earliest  pub¬ 
lications,  and  speedily  marked  himself  out  for  the  cruel  chastise¬ 
ment  which  awaited  his  daring. 

Of  Prynne’s  early  anti-Arminian  publications,  and  of  the  tracts 
in  which  before  his  Histrio  Mastix  he  took  up  his  parable  against 
social  fashions  offensive  to  his  Puritan  prejudices,  the  biography 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  had  it  been  carried  further,  would  have  next  given 
an  account.  The  Perpetuit.ie  of  a  Regenerate  Man's  Estate  (1627) 
went  through  two  editions;  and  was  followed  in  1628  by  the 
“  summarie  discourse  ”  on  The  Vnloueinesse  of  Love  Lockes,  to 
which  an  allusion  has  been  found  in  the  comedy  which  Shirley,  in 
1 633,  dedicated  in  a  spirit  of  savage  humour  to  the  imprisoned 
author  of  Histrio  Mastix.  A  pamphlet  suggested  by  the  same 
spirit  was  Healthes  Sicknesse ;  or  a  compendious  and  brief e 
discourse  prouing  the  drinking  and  pledging  of  Healthes  to  be  sinfull 
and  vtterly  vnlawfull  vnto  Christians  (1628),  to  which,  in  his 
Letter  to  Laud,  Prynne  refers  as  having  been  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  King,  “  whom  I  have  ever  honoured  and  obeyed  as  my  most 
gracious  soveraigne.”  Other  pamphlets  were  of  a  directly  theo¬ 
logical  character,  openly  attacking  “  new  Arminianism,”  or  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  “  Popish  Original  and  Progress  of  Bowing  at 
the  name  of  Jesus.”  But  the  proceedings  taken  against  Prynne 
in  consequence  of  his  earlier  publications  in  the  High  Commission 
Court  had  proved  abortive,  nor  was  it  till  Histrio  Mastix  made 
its  appearance  that  the  opportunity  of  his  much-vexed  enemies, 
among  whom  Laud  was  first  and  foremost,  had  arrived.  Prynne’s 
earliest  book  (the  Perpetuity)  was,  according  to  the  author’s  state¬ 
ment,  afterwards  burnt  by  Laud  “  in  private,  without  any  sentence 
past  against  it.” 

Few  people,  we  suppose,  at  the  present  day  have  personally 
looked  into  this  monumental  effort  of  Puritan  enthusiasm  and 
learning,  compared  with  which  Gosson’s  School  of  Abuse  is  a  mere 
fly-sheet,  and  Jeremy  Collier  himself  weighs  light  as  a  feather. 
The  book  is  not  generally  accessible,  for  the  very  obvious  reason 


that  all  the  copies  of  it  which  could  be  procured  were  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  its  author  when  he  stood  in  the  pillory.  Mr. 
Gardiner  gives  the  warrant  “  concerning  the  bringing  in  of  Prine’s 
Booke,”  of  which,  however,  a  few  copies  remain.  That  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Library  is  stated  to  bear  the  inscription  “  ex  dono 
authoris,”  not,  however,  apparently  in  his  handwriting ;  that  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  which  we  have  inspected,  is 
not  altogether  perfect.  It  is,  we  presume,  very  unlikely  that 
the  most  prodigal  of  Shakspeare  or  of  similar  Societies  will 
ever  undertake  the  republication  of  the  Histrio  Mastix,  from 
which  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  hardly  anything  to 
be  learnt  concerning  the  English  drama,  and  very  little  concern¬ 
ing  any  other.  Prynne’s  personal  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
which  he  denounced  was  limited  to  his  having  “  heard  and  seene 
foure  severall  Playes,  to  which  the  importunity  of  some  ill 
acquaintance  drew  me  whiles  I  was  yet  a  novice  ”  ;  a  fact  by  no 
means  without  analogies  in  the  history  of  the  sell-constituted 
censors  of  the  theatre  at  various  times,  but  sufficient  to  show 
the  character  of  his  arguments.  His  purpose  was  simply  to 
advocate  the  suppression  of  all  stage-plays  et  id  genus  omne,  in 
which  (as  one  of  his  judges  plaintively  observed)  “bee  hath  in¬ 
volved  musicke,  daunceinge,  new  years  guiftes,  and  all  thinges  els 
that  came  in  his  waye,  and  sure  it  is  a  greate  want  of  judgment  to 
condempne  those  thinges  in  the  generall  which  in  themselves  are 
indifferent.”  This  “  want  of  judgment”  of  course  accorded  with 
the  Puritan  standpoint  pure  and  simple ;  and  for  those  to  whom 
this  standpoint  is  unintelligible  the  argument  of  Histrio  Mastix 
possesses  no  value  whatever,  serious  and  solemn  though  it  is,  and 
supported  by  a  prodigious  mass  of  learning  distributed  with  grim 
playfulness — the  only  playfulness  of  which  its  author  is  guilty — 
into  “  acts  ”  and  “  scenes,”  interspersed  with  “  choruses,”  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  “  catastrophe.” 

The  handle  which  this  ponderous  treatise  gave  to  Prynne’s 
embittered  enemies  lay  in  the  supposed  allusions  of  its  invective 
to  the  Court,  and  more  especially  to  the  Queen.  The  odd 
alliance  between  the  interests  of  the  prelacy  and  those  of  the 
stage,  though  an  inheritance  of  the  days  of  the  Mar-Prelate 
controversy,  and  destined  to  survive  into  the  evil  times  when  we 
find  an  actor  openly  lamenting  that  “  Bishops  will  downe,  and  why 
should  we  then  not  justly  feare,  least  we  should  be  downe  too,” 
would  hardly  of  itself  have  induced  King  Charles  I.  to  allow  the 
wrath  of  his  Primate  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  obnoxious  Puritan. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  nlalice  against 
Court,  King,  or  Queen,  to  have  in  any  sense  entered  into  Prynne’s 
original  intentions.  If  his  book  had  any  special  design,  or  was 
directed  to  any  special  address,  it  was  rather  that  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  perfect  good  faith  in  its  dedication.  The  Inn  of  Court 
to  which  Prynne  belonged  represented,  as  already  noted,  the 
ascendency  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  had 
characterized  its  rival  corporations  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  had  deliberately  prohibited  those 
festivities  which  so  intimately  connect  the  halls  of  Gray’s 
Inn  and  the  Temple  with  the  history  of  the  drama;  and  to 
them  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  to  the  students  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  general,  long  known  as  patrons  of  the  drama, 
Prynne  inscribed  his  book.  The  lines  on  which  its  argument  was 
laid  down  were  of  course  wide  enough,  and  intended  to  be  wide 
enough  to  include  all  “  play-haunters  ”  and  all  patrons  of  plays. 
It  was  easy,  and  in  one  sense  logical,  to  construe  his  invective  as 
a  general  attack  upon  “  princes  that  are  either  actors,  favourers,  or 
spectators  of  stage  playes,”  and  to  seek  an  application  nearer  at 
hand  in  the  learned  references  to  Caligula,  Nero,  Commodus,  and 
Gallienus.  But  all  the  ingenuity  expended  by  Heylin  in  collect¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  passages  in  the  book  which  might  be 
treated  as  scandalous  insinuations  against  the  Crown  would  not 
have  brought  the  Attorney-General  Noy  (himself  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn)  to  reconsider  the  opinion  at  which  he  had  arrived 
after  a  twofold  perusal,  had  it  not  proved  possible  to  discover  in  a 
passage  of  the  book,  or  rather  of  its  index,  what  seemed  capable  of 
being  represented  as  a  direct  allusion  to  the  Queen,  and  a  gross 
slander  upon  her  personal  honour.  In  applying  the  foulest  term 
of  abuse  to  women-actors,  Prynne  was  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
performance  by  the  Queen  and  her  ladies  of  a  pastoral  (The 
Shepherd's  Paradise)  at  Whitehall.  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  his  book  was  “  published  in  the  country  above 
four  weekes  before  her  Majesty’s  pastorall,  against  which  it  could 
not  possibly  be  intended,  as  your  Lordship  [Laud]  and  others 
surmised,  being  soe  longe  written,  lycensed  and  printed  before  it.  ’ 
But,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  points  out,  the  dates  given  in  this  passage 
do  not  settle  the  matter.  They 

fully  confirm  the  usually  received  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
scandalous  words  about  female  actors  in  the  index  to  Histrio  Mastic 
should  have  been  used  with  an  intention  of  reflecting  upon  the  public  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Queen’s  Masque,  which  took  place  many  weeks  after  the 
whole  book  had  be.  11  printed.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  Prynne  had 
not  in  his  mind  the  rehearsal  of  that  Masque,  which,  as  we  know  from 
Salvette’s  news  letters,  took  place  almost  precisely  at  the  time  when  the 
Index  was  passing  through  the  press. 

It  is  obvious  that  beyond  this  point  the  inquiry  cannot  safely 
be  carried.  We  may  doubt  whether  Prynne  had  the  deliberate 
intention  of  directly  referring  to  what  may  or  may  not  have 
floated  in  his  mind.  We  may  doubt  whether  the  bitter  hostility  of 
Laud  went  so  far  as  to  represent  to  the  King  (as  he  is  reported  to 
have  done)  that  the  passage  was  written  with  such  an  intention. 
But  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  fatal  passage  had  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  inquiry,  and  that, 
whether  its  occurrence  was  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  conscious 
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intention  or  of  a  mere  coincidence,  it  exercised  a  fatal  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  and  upon  the  impression  produced 
by  it.  The  charges  brought  against  Prynne  by  Finch,  given  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  in  pp.  io-ii,  turn  upon  “what  conscernes  the 
Queene’s  person  ” ;  the  marginal  note  against  the  French¬ 
women  who  attempted  a  performance  at  Whitehall  in  1629  is 
construed  into  “a  general!  aspertion  uppon  hir  Mties  nation”; 
then  the  passage  from  the  Index  is  cited  as  one  in  which  “he 
comes  neerer  to  the  end  of  his  mallyce  ”  ;  and,  finally,  the  passages 
against  dancing  in  text  and  Index  are  compared,  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  drawn : — 

By  Herodias,  whome  he  meante,  his  mallyce  maye  easelye  discover  him, 
and  soe  [the  speaker]  leaves  him  with  the  attributes  hee  gives  himselfe  in 
his  verses  in  the  beginning  of  his  booke : 

Omnia  sunt  suspecta  tibi,  quia  publicus  hostis 

Et  majestatis  diceris  esse  reus. 

And  soe  hopes  their  low*  will  conceyve  him  Reus  Lcesie  Maiestatis. 

On  this  and  the  other  charges  for  which  Heylin’s  industry  had 
supplied  the  materials,  their  lordships  were  easily  enough  con¬ 
vinced.  Their  judgments  against  Prynne  and  his  publisher  and 
licenser  may  be  read  seriatim  in  Mr.  Gardiner’s  pages ;  and  any 
reader  desirous  of  an  insight  into  the  method  of  the  Star  Chamber 
will  do  well  not  to  neglect  a  page  of  their  incredibly  virulent 
oratory — the  oratory  of  men  who  were  at  once  tyrants  and  slaves. 
Lord  Oottington  “  thinckes  Mr.  Pryn  did  not  invent  this  booke 
alone,  but  was  assisted  by  the  devill  himselfe  ” ;  Lord  Richardson 
denounces  the  monster  who  “  spittes  noethinge  but  venome,  and 
that  att  every  man ;  the  gunpowder  traytors  would  blowe  the  State 
into  the  ayer,  and  this  man  will  dampne  them  all  to  hell.”  Secre¬ 
tary  W indebank,  whose  eloquence  varies  little  from  that  of  his 
predecessors,  distinguishes  himself  by  proposing  double  the  amount 
of  fine  (5,000!.),  with  which  most  of  the  other  judges  are  contented. 
Dorset  is  flowery  and  facetious,  but  when  he  comes  to  speak  of 
Prynne’s  “  scandall  of  the  Queene,”  he  is  constrained  to  pronounce 
it  “  rayther  impietye  then  ingratitude ;  a  Queene,  in  whose  prayse 
it  is  impossible  for  a  poett  to  fayn,  or  orator  to  flatter.  Yett  this 
man,  lyke  a  madd  dogge,  bayes  at  the  moone.”  lie  also  is  for  the 
1  a, 000/.  fine,  and  ingeniously  suggests  that  in  addition  to  the 
cropping  of  the  offender’s  ears — 

Because  to  cover  his  shame  hee  will  dispense  with  his  conscyence  and 
weare  a  peryewigge,  hee  would  have  his  nose  slitt,  and  marched  in  the 
forehead. 

The  suggestion,  as  is  known,  was  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
later  proceedings  against  the  unfortunate  victim,  whose  “  verses  ” 
upon  the  letters  burnt  upon  his  face  are  quoted  in  a  subsequent 
page  of  this  volume.  Laud’s  own  judgment  takes  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  form,  and  as  such  invited  the  reply  afterwards  made  to  it  by 
the  imprisoned  Prynne.  It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that  Laud 
disagreed  with  the  proposal,  carried  out  with  refined  cruelty  on 
two  separate  occasions,  of  bodily  mutilation,  for  he  concurs  in  the 
sentence,  “  saveinge  in  the  croppinge  of  his  eares.” 

The  remaining  documents  comprise  the  submission — made  in 
vain— by  the  prisoner  in  hope  of  mitigation  or  pardon  ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  expulsion  from  the  University  of  Oxford — -that  University 
which  Prynne  was  destined  at  a  later  date  to  visit  as  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Commissioner — a  document  of  distressingly  vivacious  pedantry  ; 
Prynne's  letter  to  Laud ;  and  extracts  from  the  Privy  Council 
Register  and  Rossingham’s  newsletters,  illustrating  the  progress  of 
the  persecution  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton.  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
collection  of  papers  closes  with  the  will  of  Prynne,  which  inciden¬ 
tally  mentions  his  post  of  “  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower, 
freely  given  mee  by  his  Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second  of  his 
owne  meere  motion,  for  my  services  and  sufferings  for  him  under 
the  late  usurpers,  and  strenuous  endeavours,  by  printing  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  restore  his  Majestie  to  the  actuall  possession  of  his  royall 
government  and  kingdome  without  opposition  or  effusion  of  blood.” 
But  on  the  later  incidents  of  Prynne’s  career  this  is  not  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  dwell ;  and  we  can  only  end,  as  we  began,  by  expressing  a 
vain  regret  that  an  exceptional  opportunity  should  have  passed 
away  for  a  biography  which  would  have  done  justice  to  so  note¬ 
worthy  a  life.  Its  sufferings  were,  indeed,  not  left  without  a  re¬ 
compense  prouder  than  that  which  his  Presbyterian  loyalty  obtained 
from  King  Charles  II. ;  for  it  was  Prynne’s  fortune  to  be  identified, 
for  good  and  for  evil,  with  a  cause  which  had  greater,  but  no  more 
genuine,  representatives. 


LIFE  OF  DR.  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.* 

THE  English  reader,  on  the  question  being  put  to  him,  Who 
is  the  greatest  Churchman  of  the  present  generation  ?  would 
guess  long  before  he  arrived  at  the  name  put  forward  for  this  title 
in  the  present  volume.  Nor  does  the  claim  come  very  naturally 
from  the  pen  that  advances  it ;  but  who  can  escape  the  influences 
of  his  age  ?  We  cannot  suppose  that  earlier  in  the  century  it 
would  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Walker  to  describe  his  work  as  an 
ecclesiastical  biography,  or  its  subject  as  an  ecclesiastic,  to  say 
nothing  of  this  culminating  pre-eminence  ;  but  the  wave  of  the 
Oxford  movement  of  the  last  generation  reaches  far.  It  takes  some 
time,  however,  to  accommodate  habits  of  speech  to  new  conditions, 
and  there  is  to  Southern  ears  a  want  of  harmony  and  fitness  between 
the  language  of  the  Church  Universal  and  that  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  when  it  is  at  ease,  and  says  in  a  straightforward 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan  ;  an  Ecclesiastical  Biography.  By  Rev, 
Norman  L.  Walker.  Edinburgh :  Nelson  &  Sons.  1877. 


undress  sort  of  way  what  it  means.  In  this  familiar  tongue,  talking 
amongst  friends,  Dr.  Buchanan  is  uniformly  a  Disruptionist.  This 
is  what  the  leaders  of  an  energetic  movement  called  each  other ; 
this  is  what  their  admirers  and  followers  were  content  to  call 
them.  We  simply  note  facts,  however,  without  entering  at  all 
into  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  either  epithet,  or  disputing 
that  the  two  may  be  reconcilable. 

Whether  he  was  “  a  great  Churchman  ”  or  a  great  Disruptionist, 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  evidently  a  man  for  the  work  he  had  to  do.  The 
history  of  his  public  course  shows  him  possessed  of  the  qualities 
of  a  leader— able,  clear-headed,  prudent,  constant,  zealous,  and 
devoted.  Not,  however,  that  his  career  tested  all  these  qualities  to 
any  straining  point.  The  movement  which  he,  among  others,  set 
going  was  from  the  first  in  sympathy  with  the  national  feeling.  A 
tone  of  success  and  triumph  pervades  the  volume.  So  far  as  dis¬ 
ruption  was  the  element  of  success,  the  breach  effected  was  enor¬ 
mous  and  irreparable.  Preachers  and  orators  who  have  crowded 
congregations  and  can  count  their  audiences  by  thousands,  who 
are  followed  and  honoured  and  rewarded  by  substantial  benefits, 
are  cheerful  examples  of  what  zeal  and  appropriate  powers  can  do 
for  the  cause  which  calls  them  out,  and  incidentally  for  their  possessors. 
Not,  of  course,  that  victory  can  be  won  without  some  fighting. 
Dr.  Buchanan's  history  of  the  movement  is  entitled  The  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,  but  it  was  war  on  an  honourable  and  not  unamusing 
field,  bringing  him  especially  into  contact  with  leading  men,  and 
thus  giving  a  sense  of  weight  and  importance.  As  a  member  of 
various  deputations,  he  had  interviews  with  Whig  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Ministers  in  succession,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  arguing 
his  cause  in  high  places.  Perhaps  the  few  passages  of  this  volume 
that  can  be  said  to  be  easy  reading  are  those  describing  his  inter¬ 
views  with  these  heads  of  parties.  The  history  of  the  Free  Church 
movement  is  already,  in  its  general  points,  familiar  to  those  whom 
it  interests.  We  will  therefore  only  give  some  of  the  biographer’s 
dates.  Dissent,  which  in  1733  “seemed  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand,”  had  grown  in  1833  to  something  like  the  numbers 
of  the  Established  Church.  “  Moderatism  ”  was  triumphant, 
and,  but  for  the  revival  headed  by  Thompson  and  Chalmers, 
the  National  Church  “  might  have  died  of  sheer  inanition.” 
The  first  need  felt  on  this  revival  was  church  extension.  In 
Glasgow  there  were  60,000  people  living  in  a  state  of  enforced 
heathenism.  The  conscience  of  the  Church  being  once  aroused, 
church  extension  became  “the  darling  object  of  the  Church.”  It 
was  in  1 834  that,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  “  the  scheme  began 
to  bulk  in  all  its  magnitude  before  the  public  eye,”  and  with  it 
arose  the  question  of  the  patronage  of  the  churches  to  be  built, 
which  issued  in  vehement  contact  and  final  separation.  The 
theory  of  the  day  was  that  the  new  churches  should  in  general  be 
built  by  private  beneficence  ;  but  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  State  to  give  a  small  endowment  for  the  support  of  their 
ministers.  Dr.  Buchanan  (born  1802)  had  now  been  minister  of  the 
Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  for  eighteen  months.  He  formed  one  of  a 
deputation  to  lay  the  matter  before  Government,  which  in  its 
turn  proposed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  This  proposal  was  very  offensive  to  Dr.  Buchanan  among 
others,  who  felt  that  Voluntaryism  was  being  favoured  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  for  as  yet  Voluntaryism  was  with  him  a  term 
of  reproach.  The  end  of  this  agitation  came  in  the  spring  of  1838, 
when,  with  Dr.  M'Leod  and  another,  he  formed  a  second  deputation. 
His  interviews  with  Lord  Melbourne,  recorded  in  his  journal, 
bring  the  man  before  us  as  others  have  described  him,  with  that 
easy  insouciance  of  manner,  and  what  Sydney  Smith  calls 
ailected  ignorance,  which  tried  the  patience  of  friends  and  strangers 
alike: — “We  found  his  Lordship  standing  with  his  hat  in  one 
hand  and  his  stick  in  the  other.  He  bowed  (rather  stiffly,  I 
thought),  and  remained  silent  throughout.”  He  showed  himself  a 
grudging,  unwilling  recipient  of  their  arguments,  and  it  was  in 
spite  of  manner  that  the  observer  detected  real  care  and  attention. 
Towards  the  close  “  Dr.  Muir  made  an  impressive  appeal,  charac¬ 
terizing  the  plan  of  Government  as  the  worst  and  cruellest  blow 
that  had  been  dealt  to  the  Established  Church,”  to  which  his  only 
reply  was,  “  Why,  you  won’t  be  any  worse,  at  any  rate.  You  may 
not  be  any  better,  but,  hang  it !  you  won’t  be  any  worse.”  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  much  more  favourable  impression  : — 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  we  were  at  the  gate  of  Apsley  House.  The 
servants  seemed  to  have  received  intimation  of  our  visit,  as  we  were 
admitted  without  a  question  being  asked.  .  .  .  After  we  had  waited 

about  ten  minutes,  a  door  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  room  was  opened,  and 
the  Duke  appeared,  and  requested  us  to  walk  into  the  inner  room,  which 
was  the  library,  a  very  large  and  elegant  apartment.  .  .  .  Mis  appearance 
every  one  knows.  The  large  aquiline  nose,  the  high  arched  eyebrow,  the 
clear,  penetrating,  blue  eye,  small  mouth,  rounded  and  prominent  chin. 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unostentatious,  nay  more  kind  and 
familiar,  than  his  manner  in  receiving  us.  Instead  of  calling  his  servant  to 
set  our  chairs,  or  leaving  us  to  do  so  ourselves,  he  busied  himself  lifting  a 
package  from  one  chair  and  a  picture  from  another  and  drawing  them  for¬ 
ward  until  he  had  accommodated  us  all,  and  then,  advancing  his  own  chair 
close  to  the  little  circle  we  formed,  he  sat  down  almost  in  the  midst  of  us. 

The  deputation  bad  wisely  agreed  to  confine  tbeir  statement  to 
the  great  principles  involved  : — 

He  listened  calmly  and  attentively,  and,  when  it  was  made,  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  it,  and  his  conviction  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  but  feel  that  in  this  matter  the  interests  of  their  Church  were 
identified  with  ours.  “  For,”  said  his  Grace,  “  if  religion  be  overturned  in 
Scotland  it  will  not  stand  here.”  “  To  set  up,”  he  continued,  “  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and  the  great  towns  in  general,  what  they  call  the  system 
of  Voluntaryism”  (and  as  he  uttered  this  word  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis  his  eyebrow  shot  up  into  its  highest  curve,  while  his  eye  sparkled  and 
liis  mouth  curled  with  a  most  comical  expression)  “  is  the  most  monstrous  thing 
that  was  ever  heard  of,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
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society.  Why,”  said  he,  speaking  with  great  force,  “  I  think  old  Popery  was 
bad — very  bad  ;  but.  this  Voluntaryism  would  be  forty  times  worse.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  religious  interests  of  the  people  which  would  be  sacrificed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  govern  society  with  such  a  system  prevailing.”  .  .  . 
“Why,”  said  the  Duke,  “  as  for  these  Dissenting  churches,  the  ministers  of 
which  have  no  charge  over  the  surrounding  population,  and  whose  doctrines 
may  be  altogether  unsound,  they  might  as  well  be  as  many  mosques.”  And 
here  he  took  occasion  to  lay  down,  in  very  clear  and  emphatic  terms,  his 
notion  of  an  Establishment,  “that  the  Government  were  bound  to  provide 
church  accommodation  and  religious  instruction  for  the  whole  people, 
according  to  the  truth — but  unfortunately  these  gentlemen”  (referringto  the 
Government  and  their  supporters),  he  continued,  “seem  to  leave  the  truth 
out  of  sight.” 

Interviews  with  bishops  formed  part  of  the  business  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  ;  establishments  having  a  common  cause.  They  found 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Blomfield)  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  and  stating 
strongly  his  conviction  that  the  establishment  principle  was  at 
stake  in  the  present  question ;  hut  it  was  not  till  they  knew  Arch¬ 
bishop  Ilowley  that  their  spirit  bowed  in  toleration  before 
Episcopacy : — 

The  title  of  archbishop  is  wont  to  call  up  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  lordli¬ 
ness,  state,  and  ceremony.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to  the  reality  as 
exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  slender  figure 
glided  through  the  room  like  a  spirit,  his  head  slightly  bent  forward,  with  a 
benevolent  smile  on  his  face ;  and  anything  surpassing  the  meekness, 
humbleness,  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanour  I  have  never  met  with.  He 
engaged  much  in  conversation  with  the  members  of  the  deputation  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the  utmost  good 
sense,  and  with  a  spirit  at  once  amiable  and  pious.  .  .  .  We  all  remarked 
it  as  singular  that  the  Episcopal  dress,  which  seemed  grotesque  in  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was  perfectly  becoming  in  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  This  might  be  from  the  circumstance  that  the  wig,  the  age,  and 
the  attenuated  figure  of  the  latter  gave  one  almost  the  idea  that  he  was 
some  relic  of  another  age. 

Experiences  and  intercourse  such  as  these  tell  upon  mind  and 
manner  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time  engaged  in  them.  To 
see  persons  of  note,  to  hold  intercourse  with  them  on  material 
points,  bringing  out  real  thought  on  each  side,  is  a  branch 
of  education  of  extraordinary  quickening  power.  Dr.  Cairns's 
in  memoriam  letter  to  Mrs.  Buchanan  says  : — “  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  other  man  so  much  tact,  grace,  and  courtesy  as  he  uniformly, 
and  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  prompting,  displayed  in  the  most  un¬ 
expected  circumstance.”  These  accomplishments,  we  cannot  doubt, 
owed  sometkingtothescenesinto  which  the  early  course  of  the  move¬ 
ment  brought  him,  while  the  State  was  still  regarded  as  a  nursing 
father  for  the  Church,  and  archbishops  and  Scotch  ministers  could 
find  in  Establishments  a  point  in  common.  But,  as  our  readers 
know,  these  relations  were  soon  to  be  thrown  over,  and  Volun¬ 
taryism  to  become  the  watchword. 

On  breaking  away  from  the  Establishment,  it  was  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  next  effort  to  effect  a  union  with  the  various  Dissent¬ 
ing  bodies.  Chalmers,  in  1835,  had  declared  for  the  same  course,  on 
the  ground  that  “  our  theology  is  substantially  the  same  with  that 
of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland.”  It  perplexes 
the  readers  of  this  book  to  find  why  union  was  not  brought  about, 
which  so  many  leading  men  on  all  sides  seemed  ardently  to  desire. 
But  Voluntaryism  seems  allied  by  a  sort  of  necessity  to  separation. 
We  read  of  great  branches  of  the  Secession  and  smaller  sections, 
the  “  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,”  “  the  Eree  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches,”  the  Nonconformists,  the  Seceders, 
&c.  All  agreed  in  the  “  Pure  Calvinistic  Creed,”  all  adopting 
the  same  confession  of  faith,  all  looking  back  on  John  Knox  as 
the  founder  of  their  Church.  For  a  time  there  were  hopes  that 
the  points  of  agreement  might  weigh  more  than  differences  on 
Church  government,  but  it  is  the  one  note  of  disappointment  in 
the  book  that  the  negotiations  fell  through.  We  must  say  that 
the  phraseology  through  which  the  discussion  was  conducted 
narrows  the  field  of  interest.  The  outside  world,  used,  in  idea 
at  least,  to  a  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the  past,  cannot  get  up 
its  sympathies  where  the  terms — as  it  seems  by  choice — have  such 
a  merely  local  significance,  and  the  added  isms  give  a  special  un- 
couthness  to  the  familiar  “  Anti-Unionism,”  “  Free  Churchism,” 
“  deadening  Moderatism,”  and  so  od.  It  is  not  union,  but  in¬ 
corporation  and  amalgamation  ;  not  the  clergy,  but  church  officers  ; 
not  Sunday,  but  Sabbath  ;  not  churches,  but  commodious  edifices. 
“  Authorized  standards,”  “  Negotiating  bodies,”  “  Sustentation 
funds,”  “  Circumstantials  and  vitals,”  “  the  old  disruption  channel,” 
by  turns  strike  on  the  reader’s  ear.  Now  and  then  we  are  pleasantly 
reminded  of  Mr.  'Blathergowl,  when  teinds  are  in  the  case.  We 
hear  of  “  unexhausted  teinds,”  “  Bishops'  teinds,”  but  beyond  this 
there  is  no  thought  of  giving  to  ecclesiastical  subjects  any  earlier 
date  than  the  Reformation,  or  any  Fathers  earlier  than  the  Scotch 
Reformers.  But  the  biographer  is  right  in  giving  the  title  of 
Churchman  to  his  hero  ;  from  his  point  of  view,  Dr.  Buchanan  had 
the  temper  of  one.  His  view  of  the  Church  is,  according  to  his 
own  quoting,  as  “  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  He  had  no 
leanings  towards  separation  in  the  abstract,  or  the  free  indul¬ 
gence  of  private  judgment.  He  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
learned  ministry.  His  administrative  powers  naturally  led  him 
towards  the  ideas  of  unity  and  a  national  body ;  for  out  of  Scotland 
he  had  few  sympathies.  Even  at  Rome,  where  he  died  (1875), 
he  has  a  strong  impression  “  of  the  value  of  the  work  our  Church 
is  doing  in  Italy,”  and  arranges  for  an  election  of  “  Office  Bearers 
at  Naples,”  though  he  is  longing  for  a  Presbyterian  Savonarola  and 
for  the  thunders  of  Luther  and  Calvin  in  place  of  the  “day  of  small 
things.”  Indeed  his  laments  over  this  smallness  in  the  Protestant 
bodies  he  came  across  is  not  unlikely,  we  should  have  thought,  to 
be  taken  ill  by  some  of  their  members.  In  conclusion,  we  may 


say  of  Mr.  Walker’s  book  that,  though  a  heavy  book  to  tha 
general  reader — its  nearest  approach  to  liveliness  being  the  his¬ 
torical  fact,  according  to  a  computation  of  Dr.  Candlish,  that  in 
one  speech  Dr.  Guthrie  made  106  jokes  all  to  the  point — it  is  not 
quite  as  heavy,  even  to  him,  as  it  seems  at  first  sight;  and  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  expressly  designed,  who  may  be  called  its  natural 
obvious  readers,  it  must  constitute  a  valuable  record  of  an  exciting 
period,  as  well  as  a  well-merited  memorial  of  an  important  actor 
and  leader  in  it. 


A  WOMAN-HATER.* 

MR.  HARRINGTON  VIZARD,  the  woman-hater  of  Mr. 

Charles  Reade’s  new  tale,  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  being 
not  only  a  misogynist  but  a  misanthrope.  The  people  with  whom 
he  lived  were  simply  detestable.  The  men  were,  on  the  whole, 
rather  more  treacherous  than  the  women  ;  while  almost  every  one 
he  knew  acted  and  spoke  in  an  intolerably  abrupt  and  jerky 
manner.  Even  to  read  of  such  women  and  men,  who  for  ever  say 
“  la,”  and  “  hang  it  all,”  and  who  flush,  turn  pale,  tremble,  sigh, 
and  cry  with  freedom,  gives  one  the  malady  called  by  Americans 
“  the  jumps.”  Mr.  Vizard  was  not  less  jerky  than  his  companions, 
so  he  probably  did  not  suffer  from  their  eccentricities  as  much  as 
do  the  readers  of  A  Woman-Hater.  His  reason  for  disliking 
women  was  different ;  he  was,  when  the  story  opens,  that  interest¬ 
ing  creature  “  a  divorce  ” ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  divorced, 
or  to  have  got  rid  of  his  wives  in  some  more  heroic  way,  several 
times.  Thus  Mr.  Reade  makes  him  complain  that  many  women 
captivate,  and  all  deceive  him — “  all  my  sweethearts  and  wives  are 
romantic  and  poetical  skin  deep,  or  they  would  not  attract  me ; 
and  all  turn  out  vulgar  to  the  core.  By  their  lovers  alone  you  can 
ever  know  them.”  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  asked, 
except,  of  course,  by  Mr.  Eroude,  in  a  too  well-known  case,  to 
sympathize  with  a  divorce  like  Mr.  Harrington  Vizard. 

It  is  not  only  the  sweethearts  and  wives,  but  the  cousins  and 
aunts,  of  this  rich  and  lavish  but  unlucky  squire,  who  are  vulgar. 
And  if  women  are  to  be  known  by  their  lovers — which,  to  be  sure, 
is  the  paradox  of  a  woman-hater — it  is  impossible  to  say  much  in 
defence  of  Miss  Zoe  Vizard,  Harrington’s  half-sister.  When  we 
first  meet  the  woman-hater,  he  is  living  in  the  Hotel  Russie  at 
Frankfort,  with  his  cousin,  his  aunt,  his  half-sister  Zoe,  and  a 
college  friend  named  Severne.  The  cousin,  Fanny,  has  “grey, 
mesmeric  eyes,”  and  “  courts  ”  Harrington,  “  purring  pretty 
nothing's  in  his  ear,  in  a  soft  tone  she  reserved  for  males.”  Zoe  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  whose  only  faults  were  the  habits  of  calling 
people  “  poor  dear,”  “  poor  dear  darling,”  “  the  monster,”  and  so  on, 
and  of  flirting  with  Severne  in  a  way  which  her  brother  might 
justly  have  called  vulgar.  She  possessed  “  true  virgin  coyness  and 
elastic  limbs,”  and  her  brother,  by  way  of  a  joke,  called  her  Godiva 
rediviva,  when  Fanny  observed  that  it  was  raining  hard,  and  “  Zoe 
had  got  nothing  on.”  But,  to  do  Zoe  justice,  she  at  least  was  not 
to  be  known  by  her  lover,  Severne,  a  handsome  scamp,  eternally 
lying,  borrowing,  gambling,  forging,  “cooing,  and  wooing.”  Not 
the  most  pleasant  member  of  the  party  was  the  chaperon,  Vizard’s 
aunt,  an  elderly  Miss  Maitland,  who  listened  at  keyholes,  and  even 
climbed  to  the  top  of  lofty  chests  of  drawers,  to  hear  with  more 
accuracy  conversations  not  intended  for  her  ear.  When  these 
delightful  creatures  come  on  the  scene,'  Severne  kisses  Zoe's  hand. 
Miss  Maitland  rushes  out  on  the  guilty  pair,  and  the  lover  soon 
after  borrows  three  hundred  pounds  from  Vizard,  and  goes  off  to 
lose  them  at  Homburg. 

In  addition  to  Severne,  Vizard,  and  the  “  hen  party,”  as  the 
woman-hater  called  his  relations,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
character  at  Homburg.  This  was  Ina  Kloslring,  a  lady  born  of 
Danish  and  English  parents,  and  an  opera  singer.  We  meet  her 
first  at  an  inn,  where  her  occupation  pleasingly  reminds  the  reader 
of  a  scene  in  The  Rovers.  She  has  been  “  deserted,”  as  she  says, 
and  is  pursuing  the  false  one  by  a  process  of  examining  all  the  visitors’ 
books  in  all  the  hotels  in  the  world  or  at  least  in  Homburg.  The  reader 
thus  gathers  that  she  is  a  person  of  adamantine  resolution  ;  but  what 
he  does  not  guess  is  that  the  false  one  is  her  lawful  husband.  Nor 
when  he  finds  that  the  “  poor  dear,”  as  she  calls  him,  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  gambler,  does  he  readily  identify  him  with  Severne,  whose 
notions  of  Trente  et  Quarante  arc  of  childish  simplicity.  Severne 
is  the  man,  however  ;  and  as  Mile.  Klosking  was  “  a  public  cha¬ 
racter,”  he  had  years  before  married  her  in  public  at  Berlin,  with 
attaches  and  plenipotentiaries  as  witnesses  of  the  ceremony.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this  because,  throughout  the  tale,  most  of 
the  characters  act  on  the  belief  that  Mile.  Klosking  has  at  most 
been  Severne’s  mistress.  A  mistake  of  this  sort,  in  the  case  of  a 
public  character  like  a  rising  prima  donna,  is  of  course  as  good 
as  impossible.  Mr.  Reade  might  just  as  well  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  fiery  dragon  or  a  cap  of  darkness,  or  any  of  the 
other  machinery  of  fairy  tales.  At  the  inn  in  Homburg  Mrs. 
Severne  (nee  Klosking)  did  not  meet  another  lady  also  in 
search  of  the  same  false  one,  but  she  did  make  advances 
towards  swearing  eternal  friendship  with  Zoe  Vizard,  her  rival 
in  the  affections  of  the  handsome  scamp.  After  a  good  deal  of 
small  intrigue,  love-making,  and  rough  banter,  the  “  hen  party  ” 
one  day  accompanied  Vizard  to  the  Kiirsaal.  Severne  had 
borrowed  five  hundred  pounds  on  forged  security,  and  was  busy  in 
losing  his  money  in  pursuit  of  a  ridiculous  “  system.”  As  the 
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“  hen  party  ”  entered  the  room  he  leaped  up,  entreated  a  casual 
stranger  to  play  for  him  with  his  last  fifty  pounds,  and  fled  from 
the  scene.  Zoe  the  virginal  and  Fanny  had  been  gambling,  but 
being  “  cleaned  out,”  as  Mr.  Reade  says,  were  content  to  watch 
the  casual  stranger,  a  theatrical  agent,  and  his  friend  Mrs.  Severne 
(nSe  Klosking)  stake  Severue’s  money.  By  a  curious  chance  the 
lady  had  come  in  just  as  her  wandering  and  evasive  lord  ran  out. 
Playing  with  luck  and  courage,  she  broke  the  bank  and  went  oft’ 
with  the  money.  Severne,  when  he  heard  of  the  affair  as  he 
travelled  towards  England  with  Zoe  and  Fanny,  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  was  divided  between  his  chance  of  recovering  his  winnings 
and  his  chance  of  winning  Zoe.  It  should  be  added  that  Vizard 
had  fallen  in  love  with  “  La  Klosking,”  and  that  a  country 
neighbour  of  his,  a  Lord  Uxmoor,  was  inclined  to  lose  his  heart 
to  Zoe. 

When  the  majority  of  the  travellers  return  to  London,  Mr. 
Keade  ingeniously  introduces  one  of  his  favourite  Admirable 
Crichtons,  a  lady  this  time,  a  Miss  Rhocla  Gale.  Vizard  found 
her  faint  with  hunger  in  Leicester  Square,  gave  her  luncheon,  and 
learned  from  her  lips  her  version  of  the  struggles  of  medical  women 
to  recognition  and  a  degree.  This  part  of  the  tale,  as  Mr.  Keade’s 
heart  is  in  it,  and  as  he  has  facts  to  deal  with,  is  spirited,  vigorous, 
and  interesting.  Where  fiction  comes  in  again,  there  is  an  obvious 
trick  of  the  novelist's  trade.  Among  other  groat  deeds,  Miss  Gale 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  young  married  Englishman,  who  of  course 
was  Severne.  Vizard  asked  her  to  come  and  overlook  the  sanitary 
state  of  his  villagers,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Vizard  Court,  she 
found  Severne  and  Lord  Uxmoor  contending  for  the  hand  of  Zoe. 
As  Severne,  for  his  own  purposes,  had  refused  to  recognize  her, 
there  was  a  good  derd  of  amusing  fencing  on  all  sides,  and  a  great 
deal  of  superfluous  lying  on  the  part  of  Severne.  Moreover  there 
is  much  conversation  about  sanitary  matters,  and  we  prefer  the 
description  of  Rhoda’s  zeal  for  wells,  vermifuges,  and  new  cottages 
to  that  of  the  intrigues  of  Severne  and  the  passion  of  Zoe.  The 
lover  had  almost  gained  Vizard’s  assent,  which  was  given  in  this 
pretty  and  probable  style : — 

“  Look  here,  old  fellow.  I  hear  you  are — hum — paying  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  my  sister  Zoe.” 

No  answer.  Severne  on  his  guard. 

“  Now  you  had  better  mind  your  eye.  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  entangled  before  you  know  where  you  are.” 

Severne  hung  his  head.  “  Of  course  I  know  it  is  great  presumption  in 
me.” 

“  Presumption  ? — fiddlestick  !  Such  a  man  as  you  are  oug'ht  not  to  be 
tied  to  any  woman,  or,  if  you  must  be,  you  ought  not  to  go  cheap.  Mind, 
Zoe  is  a  poor  girl  ;  only  ten  thousand  in  the  world.  Flirt  with  who  you 
like ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that  ;  but  don’t  get  seriously  entangled  with 
any  of  them.  Good  sisters,  and  good  daughters,  and  good  flirts,  make  bad 
wives.” 

“  Oh,  then,”  said  Severne,  “  it  is  only  on  her  account  you  object.” 

“  Well,  principally.  And  I  don’t  exactly  object ;  I  warn.  In  the  first 
place,  as  soon  as  ever  we  get  into  Barfordshire,  she  will  most  likely  jilt  you. 
You  may  be  only  her  Continental  lover.  How  can  I  tell,  or  you  cither  ? 
And  if  not,  and  you  were  to  be  weak  enough  to  marry  her,  she  would 
develop  unexpected  vices  directly — they  all  do ;  and  you  are  not  rich 
enough  to  live  in  a  house  of  your  own,  you  would  have  to  live  in  mine  ;  a 
fine  fate  for  a  rising  blade  like  you.” 

“  What  a  terrible  prospect  1  to  be  tied  to  the  best  friend  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  loveliest  woman.” 

“  Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you  take,”  said  Vizard,  beaming  with  delight, 
“  it  is  no  use  talking  reason  to  you.” 

Unluckily  for  Severne,  Vizard  found  out  the  forgery  by  which  he 
obtained  the  loan  of  500 l.,  and  that  was  not  all.  On  that  very 
day  Ina  Klosking  appeared  on  a  sudden,  and  claimed  the  truant, 
in  the  very  hall  of  Vizard  Court.  The  truant  “  flung  her  from  him 
and  dashed  out  of  the  door,  uttering  cries  of  rage  and  despair.” 
Ina  fell  and  cut  her  brow  on  a  marble  table.  Here  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  story.  A  lovely  and  deserted  prima  donna  is  bleed¬ 
ing  to  death  in  the  hall  of  a  divorcS  who  secretly  adores 
her.  A  villain  is  rushing  into  the  wilderness  with  cries 
of  rage  and  horror.  A  tender,  proud,  and  loving  virgin 
is  heart-broken,  though  she  does  not  suspect  that  her  Severne 
is  a  married  man.  And  an  American  young  lady,  Rhoda 
Gale,  M.D.,  is  on  the  spot,  to  save  the  singer’s  life  with  the  same 
materials  as  those  which  Professor  Clifford  has  employed  in  de¬ 
monstrating  the  non-existence  of  the  supernatural — namely,  a  cork 
and  a  piece  of  string,  or  rather,  of  elastic.  In  some  passages  of 
psychological  analysis,  the  mental  state  of  Zoe  and  of  Ina  is  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  both  of  them.  It  was  only 
natural  that  Zoe  should  leave  home  and  nurse  her  old  aunt,  and 
perhaps  it  was  right  that  she  should  ride  almost  every  day  with 
Lord  Uxmoor.  But  if  that  noble  athlete  was  to  rescue  Zoe  from 
danger,  surely  Mr.  Reade  might  have  thought  of  a  better  danger 
than  the  old  familiar  bull  of  fiction,  the  bull  of  Sandford  and 
Merton,  of  Verdant  Green,  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and 
of  Johnny  Eames.  Uxmoor  took  the  bull  by  the  tail,  beat  him 
soundly,  went  home,  and  quaffed  a  tumbler  of  port  at  a  draught. 
Zoe  knew  nothing  of  the  last  feat,  but  the  other  exploits  almost 
won  her.  At  that  moment  Severne  appeared,  with  plausible  expla¬ 
nations,  and  gained  her  consent  to  be  his  wife.  Her  conditions 
were  peculiar.  She  was  first  to  be  married  at  a  Registrar’s  office, 
then  at  Gretna  Green,  last,  in  church  like  other  people.  But,  on 
the  way  to  number  one,  the  Registrar’s  office,  whom  should  the 
clandestine  pair  meet  but  Vizard  and  Mrs.  Severne  (n6e  Klosking). 
That  lady  produced  her  “  lines,”  and  Severne  “  uttered  a  scream 
of  agony  and  tied.”  He  was  afterwards  found  “lying  in  the 
pathway,  with  his  hat  off,  and  as  white  as  a  sheet.  He  had  run 
till  he  dropped,”  and  there  was  no  one  to  give  him  a  tumbler  of 
port. 


For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  good 
deal  of  detective  business.  Severne  has  a  detective,  Poikilos,  and 
Mrs.  Severne  has  a  detective  too,  Ashmead,  her  theatrical  agent 
and  humble  friend.  There  is  an  amusing  scene  where  Ashmead, 
disguised  as  an  old  mushroom  gatherer,  salutes  Poikilos  disguised 
as  a  clergyman.  Ashmead  had,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  it.  All 
this  part  of  the  machinery  is  less  dull  than  the  discontents  of  Zoe 
and  Ina.  The  former  takes  to  charity,  the  latter  to  sacred  music, 
which  the  Woman-hater  provides  in  a  very  lavish  manner.  Zoe 
cannot  decently  marry  Lord  Uxmoor,  and  Ina,  of  course,  is  unable 
to  join  her  fate  to  that  of  the  divorce.  In  these  circumstances  it 
is  most  convenient  that  Severne,  when  running  after  a  danseuse 
behind  the  scenes  should  fall  down  a  trap  and  break  his  backbone. 
Even  Miss  Rhodes  Gale,  M.D.,  could  not  reunite  the  portions  of 
the  splintered  vertebra:,  and  Mr.  Severne,  as  he  himself  puts  it, 
“  melted  back  into  the  universe.”  The  rest  may  easily  be 
conjectured. 

The  plot  of  A  Woman-Hater  is  simply  absurd — an  affront  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  reader.  The  characters  are  not  pleasant 
company.  The  digression  about  medical  women  does  not  fit  easily 
into  the  rest  of  the  rambling  story.  A  few  flashes  of  humour 
relieve  the  tedium  of  the  book,  and  Miss  Fanny  Dover  occasionally 
wins  a  smile  by  some  piece  of  reckless  flippancy.  But,  on  the 
whole,  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  A  Woman-Hater  is 
worthy  of  Mr.  Reade.  He  makes  as  great  a  display  of  knowledge 
of  women  and  of  their  ways  as  usual,  but  he  does  not  convince  us 
that  the  women  he  describes  are  like  English  ladies.  Women  may 
be  petty,  passionate,  jealous,  unjust,  without  that  absence  of  re¬ 
finement  which  makes  Zoe  and  Fanny  and  Miss  Maitland  so  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Mr.  Reade  has  written  a  more  unpleasant  book  than 
A  Woman-Hater,  but  none,  wo  think,  so  weak  and  tedious. 


DEAN  STANLEY  ON  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.* 

JF  a  graceful  and  picturesque  style  were  alone  sufficient  to  make 
a  good  historian,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  would  have  few 
rivals.  But  the  business  of  an  historian,  after  all,  is  to  write  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  Dean  Stanley’s  last  volume,  judged  by  that  test,  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure.  Most  of  it,  indeed,  is  nothing  more  than 
Ewald  done  into  beautiful  English.  Of  this  we  should  not  com¬ 
plain  if  Ewald  were  an  author  who  could  he  safely  trusted ;  for, 
though  the  discovery  might  detract  from  Dean  Stanley’s  claim  to 
be  considered  an  original  and  independent  writer  of  history,  his 
readers  at  least  would  have  no  ground  of  complaint.  But  his 
uulearned  readers  have  good  reason  to  complain  that  theories 
which  have  been  refuted  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  should  be  calmly  offered  to  them  as  the 
received  and  undisputed  result  of  modern  criticism.  Critics  of  the 
school  to  which  Ewald  and  the  Dean  of  Westminster  belong 
assume  the  unreality  of  miracles  and  of  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  a 
distinct  foretelling  of  future  events.  A  prophet  like  Isaiah  is  thus 
a  serious  obstacle  in  their  path ;  for,  if  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  and  if  the  prophecies  which  go  under  his 
name  are  all  his,  it  is  indisputable  that  he  predicted 
events  which  happened  long  after  his  death,  and  this  with 
a  fulness  and  minuteness  which  cannot  be  explained  away.  But 
since  it  is  an  axiom  with  this  school  that  the  Bible  contains  no 
prophecies  in  the  sense  of  supernatural  prediction,  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  belongs  to 
the  age  of  Hezekiah,  the  other  to  that  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
The  predictive  element  is  thus  got  rid  of  by  being  made  a  contem¬ 
porary  record  of  historical  events  from  the  pen  of  some  unknown 
author,  whom  Dean  Stanley,  after  Ewald,  calls  “  the  Great 
Unnamed  ”  and  “  the  Great  Unknown.”  All  this  is  purely  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  argument  is  simply  an  elaborate  sophism  built  on  a 
glaring  petitio  principii.  It  is  not  on  this  account,  however,  that 
we  quarrel  with  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  Let  him,  if  he  will, 
accept  Ewald’s  theories  for  historical  facts  ;  but  the  unwary  reader 
has  a  right  to  be  told  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question, 
and  that  Ewald’s  view  is  decisively  rejected  by  critics  of  higher 
name  than  Ewald.  Of  this  fact,  however,  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
drops  not  a  hint.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  history,  and  it  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  to  give  it  that  name. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  Dean  Stanley’s  treatment 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Socrates.  It  is  a  brilliant  sketch ;  but, 
like  most  of  Dean  Stanley's  brilliant  sketches,  it  is  thoroughly  one¬ 
sided,  and  consequently  misleading.  It  is  also  full  of  innuendoes 
which  show  too  plainly  that  Socrates  is  set  up  as  a  convenient 
screen  behind  which  the  Dean  may  shoot  controversial  darts  into 
obnoxious  quarters.  The  following  Delphic  utterance  is  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  : — “  The  prayer  ‘  Sancte  Socrates,  ora 
pro  nobis,”  by  whomsoever  said,  has  won  a  more  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  than  that  of  many  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  dubious 
Saints  of  the  Byzantine  or  of  the  Latin  Church.”  The  whole 
lecture,  in  fact,  bristles  with  si iggestiones  falsi.  Socrates,  we 
are  told,  “  alone,  of  the  sons  of  Java,  finds  a  place  in  the 
Fathers  of  Christian,  as  well  as  in  the  moralists  of  Pagan, 
antiquity.”  “  We  feel  that  here  alone,  or  almost  alone,  in  the 
Grecian  world,  we  are  breathing  an  atmosphere  not  merely  moral, 
but  religious,  not  merely  religious  (it  may  be  a  strong  expression, 
yet  we  are  borne  out  by  the  authority  of  the  earliest  Fathers  of 
the  Church),  but  Christian.”  The  “  call  ”  of  Socrates  by  the 
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Pythia  is  compared  to  “  the  call  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Jewish  prophets — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.”  The  Dean  quotes 
— “  as  alone  adequate  to  the  occasion  ” — Grote’s  description  of 
Socrates  as  “  a  cross-examining  missionary ,”  who  “  spent  his  life  in 
public  apostolic  dialectics  ”  (the  italics  are  the  Dean’s).  _  The 
career  of  Socrates  “  suggests,  whether  to  friends  or  enemies,  a 
solid  illustration  of  the  One  Life  which  is  the  turning-point  of 
the  religion  of  the  whole  world.”  In  contemplating  Socrates 
“  we  feel  that  we  can  understand  better  than  before  the  outward 
aspect  at  least  of  that  Sacred  Presence  which  moved  on  the 
busy  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  streets  and 
courts  of  Jerusalem.”  In  reading  the  account  of  his 
trial,  “another  Trial  and  another  Parting  inevitably  rush  to 
the  memory.”  “  The  last  conversations”  of  Socrates  in  his  prison 
suggest  “  the  farewell  discourses  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  This,  however,  might  be  considered  rather  strong ;  so 
it  is  decorously  added  that  “  the  differences  are  immense.  But 
there  is  a  likeness  of  moral  atmosphere,  even  of  external  incident, 
that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  attention.”  “  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Athenian  missionary  enables  us  to  realize  with  greater  force  than 
ever  ‘  the  pureness,  and  knowledge,  and  love  unfeigned  ’  of  ”  St. 
Paul.  Socrates  “  was  really  the  champion  of  all  that  was  most 
true  and  most  holy.” 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  portrait  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
gives  of  Socrates.  He  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  and  of  the  apostles  of  Christianity  ;  and  if  he 
admits  that  “  the  differences  are  immense  ”  between  his  hero  and 
our  Lord,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  is  a  difference  of  de¬ 
gree  only — that  “  the  Athenian  missionary  ”  fell  short  of  human 
perfection  by  negative  defect  and  not  by  positive  transgression. 
The  readers  of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon  need  not  be  told  how  very 
wide  of  the  truth  this  picture  is.  Nor  will  students  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  be  led  astray  by  the  Dean’s  ambiguous  reference  to 
the  place  occupied  by  Socrates  “  in  the  Fathers  of  Christian 
antiquity.”  But  unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  Dean's  readers 
are  not  readers  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  or  students  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history.  For  their  sakes,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  disen¬ 
gage  the  picture  of  Socrates  from  the  varnish  of  poetic  fiction  with 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  overlaid  it. 

It  is  amusing  to  contrast  the  deference  with  which  Dean 
Stanley  appeals  to  “  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  when  they  can 
be  quoted  to  throw  discredit  on  traditional  belief,  with  his  cavalier 
treatment  of  them  when  they  cross  his  cherished  prejudices.  IBs 
reference  to  them  in  the  case  of  Socrates  is  too  vague  to  admit  of 
specific  criticism.  But  it  is  certainly  not  correct  to  say  that 
Socrates  is  the  only  Pagan  worthy  of  whom  honourable  mention  is 
made  “  in  the  Fathers  of  Christian  antiquity.”  If  the  Dean  had 
in  his  mind  the  passage  in  Justin’s  “Apology,”  he  forgot  that 
Socrates  is  mentioned  there  in  company  with  other  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers.  But  it  is  Dean  Stanley’s  representation  of  Socrates  as  a 
teacher  of  moral  purity  and  holiness  equal  to  -St.  Paul  and  the 
Jewish  prophets,  and  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  that  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  correct. 
We  have  no  wish  at  all  to  rob  the  memory  of  Socrates  of  any 
merit  which  in  justice  belongs  to  it.  His  unselfishness  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  his  physical  and  moral  courage,  the  constant  subordination 
of  his  will  to  his  sense  of  duty,  at  whatever  risk,  are  all  cast  in  an 
heroic  mould ;  and  his  intellectual  pre-eminence  is  of  course 
indisputable.  But  all  this  is  quite  compatible  with  a  blunt  per¬ 
ception  of  moral  purity,  and  Zeller  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
says  of  Socrates  that  “  independence  of  mind,  not  strict  purity, 
was  the  leading  thought  of  his  moral  teaching.”  When  Dean 
Stanley  was  writing  the  passage  in  which  he  compares  the  “  moral 
atmosphere  ”  surrounding  Socrates  and  his  disciples  with  the  moral 
atmosphere  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Jerusalem  on  the  night  of 
Christ's  betrayal,  he  can  hardly  have  had  in  his',  mind  the  story 
told  by  Xenophon  of  the  visit  paid  by  Socrates  in  company  with 
some  of  his  pupils  to  the  courtesan  Theodota.  Does  the  Dean  sup¬ 
pose  that  St.  Paul  or  “  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets  ” 
would  have  inflamed  the  minds  of  their  disciples  with  a 
libidinous  discourse  on  the  charms  of  a  courtesan,  or  given  the 
shameless  woman  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  alluring  lovers,  or 
offered  to  play  the  pander  to  her  for  a  consideration  ?  Some  of 
the  Socratic  dialogues,  moreover — the  Phcsdrus,  for  example — are 
deeply  tainted  with  that  characteristic  vice  of  Paganism  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  more  distinctly.  Juvenal  charges  this 
vice  directly  on  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  indirectly  on  him 
personally.  Nor  was  it  altogether  without  reason  that  Socrates 
was  accused,  in  the  indictment  which  cost  him  his  life,  of  corrupt¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  Athens.  His  erotic  discourses  and  extravagant 
drinking  bouts  with  his  pupils  were  not  unreasonably  held  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  formation  of  such  characters  as  the 
brilliant  and  infamous  Alcibiades,  the  chief  pet  among  the  pupils 
cf  Socrates. 

The  real  excuse  for  Socrates  is  that  the  idea  of  moral  purity,  in 
the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed 
at  that  time  outside  the  circle  of  Hebrew  influences.  The  idea  of 
purity  cannot  in  fact  exist  apart  from  a  belief  in  a  God  of  perfect 
purity.  But  there  was  not  a  deity  in  all  the  hierarchy  of 
Olympus  who  was  not  steeped  in  sin.  It  may  be  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  Socrates  that  in  the  matter  of  moral  impurity  he  was 
the  victim  of  circumstances  which  were  not  of  his  own  creating, 
and  that  he  had  neither  knowledge  nor  lever-power  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  overcome  his  circumstances.  But  to  represent  him 
as  a  missionary  and  moral  teacher  on  a  level  with  Isaiah  and  St. 
Paul,  and  breathing  around  him  a  “moral  atmosphere”  like  that 


of  the  upper  chamber  in  Jerusalem,  is  a  violation  of  historic  truth 
which  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  of  which  the  effect,  little  as  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  intends  it,  is  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  purity  of  heart  and  conduct. 

The  truth  is,  Dean  Stanley  is  throughout  these  Lectures 
carried  away  by  the  temptation  of  making  Christianity  and 
Judaism  appear  to  be  religions  on  the  whole  better  than  the 
religions  of  heathendom,  but  better  only  in  degree  and  not  in 
kind.  Hence  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Socrates,  and 
Mohammed  are  paraded  on  the  stage  as  figures  of  the  same  moral 
attributes  as  Hebrew  prophets  and  Christian  apostles,  and  even 
radiating  a  “  moral  atmosphere  ”  like  that  of  Christ  Himself.  The 
object  apparently  is  to  insinuate  that  the  Christian  religion  is  only 
a  natural  development  of  man’s  ordinary  powers,  and  not  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  constitution  of  man  of  forces  which  are  generieally 
new,  and  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Even  the  foul  and  cruel 
Herod  must  be  whitewashed,  and  our  feelings  of  pity  roused  on 
his  behalf  by  a  skilful  display  of  special  pleading,  for  no  other 
reason  that  we  can  imagine*  than  to  give  Dean  Stanley  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  a  sensual  Edomite  somewhat  advan¬ 
tageously  with  “  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel.”  This  eagerness 
to  run  tilts  at  orthodox  beliefs  leads  the  Dean  occasionally  into 
absurd  blunders,  one  of  which  is  worth  quoting.  In  page  261  he 
records,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  “  the  first  direct  conflict 
between  Theology  and  Science.”  “  The  hare,  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,”  says  the  Dean,  “  is  classed  among  the  unclean 
animals  as  being  a  ruminating  animal.”  But  just  before  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made,  “  the  secret 
habits  of  the  hare  had  been  disclosed  by  the  natural  history  of 
Aristotle.”  “  The  venerable  translators  .  .  .  were  too  con¬ 
scientious  to  reject  so  clear  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  but 
they  were  too  timid  to  allow  the  contradiction  to  appear, 
and  they  therefore,  with  the  usual  rashness  of  fear,  boldly 
interpolated  the  word  not  into  the  sacred  text,  and  thus, 
as  they  thought,  reconciled  it  to  science  by  reversing  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage.”  Is  it  fair  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  case  of  various  readings,  and  that  it  is  more  likely 
than  not  that  the  interpolation  is  the  work  of  a  copyist,  and  not  of 
the  Seventy  ?  The  “  venerable  translators”  were  not  under  any  such 
temptation  as  the  Dean  imagines.  The  hare  was  unclean,  not  “  as 
being  a  ruminating  animal  ” — for  rumination  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  mark  of  cleanness — but  because  it  was  not  cloven-footed.  The 
Jews  were  therefore  warned  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  rumination  of 
the  hare  into  the  belief  that  it  was  clean.  It  is  true  that  the  hare 
does  not  possess  the  fourfold  stomach  which  indicates  rumination 
proper ;  but  it  goes  through  the  external  operation  of  chewing  the, 
cud,  so  that  even  Linnaeus  classes  it  among  the  ruminantia.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster  might  as  well  talk  of  the  conflict  between 
science  and  ordinary  conversation  because  we  speak  of  the  “  rising  ” 
and  “  setting  ”  of  the  sun. 


HELPS  TO  HOMERIC  STUDY.* 

IT  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  why  the  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  Liddell  in  1866,  with  the  work  of  editing  the 
Odyssey,  of  the  first  half  of  it,  for  the  Clarendon  Press  less  than 
half-finished  on  his  hands;  should  have  involved  a  delay  of  eleven 
years  in  its  completion  and  publication,  especially  as  the  work  of 
a  most  relined  and  competent  scholar  fell  naturally  into  the  charge 
of  a  pupil  in  every  W’ay  qualified  to  undertake  the  trust,  and  one 
to  whom  no  doubt  he  would  himself  have  willingly  delegated  his 
task.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Merry  has  in  the  interval  put  forth  a 
school  edition  of  the  first  half  of  the  Odyssey,  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions  ;  but  the  plea  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
last  few  years  in  critical,  exegetical,  and  etymological  researches 
on  Ilomer  and  his  works  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for  so 
serious  a  delay ;  and  it  is  natural  that  one  should  come  to 
the  study  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Odyssey  now  published  with 
somewhat  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  and  interest.  In  the  very 
year  of  Mr.  Riddell’s  death  Dr.  Ilayman  brought  out  an  edition 
of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Odyssey,  which  was  afterwards 
followed  by  another  similar  instalment ;  and  we  ape  not  aware 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  serious  question  as  to  the  merits, 
critical,  explanatory,  or  illustrative,  of  Dr.  Hayman's  Odyssey, 
which  in  truth  appears  to  have  been  conceived  on  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  scale  than  that  of  Messrs.  Riddell  and  Merry,  and  which 
anticipates  not  a  little  of  what  appears  in  the  pages  of  the  volume 
recently  published.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  any  junction  of 
forces  in  this  great  undertaking  was  from  the  first  impracticable,  and 
that  we  should  consequently  have  two  half-completed  Odysseys, 
the  one  doubtless  in  advance  of  its  earlier  rival  in  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  most  recent  authorities  in  criticism,  ortho¬ 
graphy,  grammar,  geography,  &c.,  but  the  other  remarkable  for 
a  large  insight  into  the  questions  which  make  up  the  time- 
honoured  institution  of  Prolegomena,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
goes  manfully  into  all  textual  and  interpretational  problems  as 
they  occur  iu  the  course  of  editing.  Of  general  views  and 
special  “  qutestiones  Homeric®  ”  arising  out  of  the  Iliad  and  the 

*  Homer's  Odyssey.  Edited  -with  English  Notes,  Appendices,  &c.,  by 
W.  Walter  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Line.  Loll.,  and  the  late 
Rev.  James  Riddell,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Italliol  College,  Oxford. 
Yol.  I.  Rooks  I.-XII.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  1876. 

An  Homeric  Dictionary.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Georg  Autenrieth. 
Translated  with  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Dr.  Robert  P.  Keep,  Ph.  D. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 
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Odyssey,  Dr.  Hayman  had  in  his  first  volume  some  sixty  or  more 
pages,  with  forty'  more  relative  to  editors,  commentators,  and 
MSS.  In  Messrs.  Merry  and  Riddell’s  Odyssey  (judged  of  by  its 
first  volume)  this  vital  part  of  any  edition  of  Homer  of  high 
pretension  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  and  it  is  but  fair  that 
those  who  compare  the  two  editions  should  remember  to  deduct 
this  grave  omission  from  the  special  recommendations  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Odyssey.  We  do  not  say  that  in  every  point 
Dr.  Hayman  succeeded  in  fully  establishing  his  positions,  though 
he  argued  them  all  with  much  probability  and  reasonableness. 
He  may  not,  moreover,  have  always  turned  out  his  critical  notes 
with  the  same  completeness  of  finish  which  is  one  of  the  happiest 
features  of  Mr.  Merry’s  commentary ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  those  students  would  be  most  sure  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
and  sure  knowledge  of  nomer's  Odyssey,  direct  and  indirect,  whom 
no  prejudice  restrained  from  using  the  two  editions  side  by  side, 
and  who  could  appreciate  equally  the  collateral  illustration  and 
wide-ranging  instructiveness  of  the  one,  and  the  exactness,  careful 
scholarship,  and  extensive  erudition  of  the  other.  At  present, 
however,  our  task  is  mainly  with  Mr.  Merry  ;  and  we  may  also 
take  the  opportunity'  for  a  brief  notice  of  Dr.  li.  P.  Keep’s  English 
edition  of  Autenrieth’s  Worterbuch  zu  den  Homeriscken  Gedichten, 
a  work  which  aims  at  condensing  the  results  of  Homeric  study 
and  criticism,  and  rendering  the  study  of  Homer  interesting  and 
attractive  by  collateral  information.  In  days  when  a  promise  is 
held  out  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  extending  in  due  course  to  Ithaca  the 
explorations  and  researches  which  have  borne  so  much  fruit  in  the 
Troad  and  at  Mycenae,  it  is  no  slight  matter  to  be  able  to  welcome 
a  handy  illustrated  Homeric  dictionary,  which,  whilst  doing 
justice  to  the  advancement  of  philological  science,  affords  the 
student,  in  capital  woodcuts  of  veritable  antiques  illustrative  of 
the  weapons,  implements,  costume,  and  sacrificial  rites  of  the 
Homeric  age,  a  more  vivid  conception  than  his  fathers  ever  had  of 
what  they  knew  only  vaguely  and  by  name. 

In  the  matter  of  etymology  it  is  evident  from  the  first  that 
Messrs.  Merry  and  Riddell  are  more  on  the  alert  than  most  editors ; 
thus  in  Gd.  a.  io  and  ibid.  14  they  deduce  apodev  from  the 
same  source  as  ovbapov,  dpd>s,  dpi}  [Translate,  “  starting  from  some 
point  in  them  ”] ;  and  norvia,  “  queenly,”  from  the  same  root  7 rd  as 
ttoctis  for  7rorir,  SeoTroTijr ;  Latin  pot-is  compo(t)s ;  Sanskrit 
pa-ti-s  “  Lord.”  In  moderation  an  etymological  element  is  a  plea¬ 
sant  an*  instructive  variation  of  critical  notes,  and  no  one  will 
complain  of  elucidations  of  the  use  ( e.g .  at  a.  59  ovbe  vv  aui  irep 
evTpenerat  <j)[Xov  rjrop)  of  such  particles  as  7 rep,  in  this  case  credited 
with  a  qualifying  or  concessive  force,  “  at  any  rate,”  “  at  least,” 
reflected  on  them  from  the  word  with  which  they  are  used,  or  the 
context  in  which  they  occur.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  scarcely 
within  the  scope  of  a  note  on  a'.  50 — 

VTjcTCp  ev  dpcfnpvrrj,  odi  T  dptpaXus  ecrri  OaXdacrrjs — 

to  bestow  a  column  or  so  of  annotation  on  the  Epic  particle  re, 
when  we  have  scarce  crossed  the  threshold  of  an  undertaking 
which  will  need  much  economizing  of  space.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  such  prodigality'  does  not,  in  Mr.  Merry’s  practice, 
crowd  out  more  vital  notes;  as,  for  instance,  in  v.  16,  i'ros  rjXde 
TrepneXopevav  iviavrwv,  the  distinction  between  iviavrov  “  a  twelve- 
month,  one  or  other,”  “  the  space  of  a  year,”  and  cros,  a  year  of 
a  series,  one  of  a  series  of  y'ears  which  make  up  a  given 
period  of  time.  "Eros  is  a  natural  epoch  ;  enavros  an  arithmetical 
quantity.  Again,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  deciding  the 
precise  force  of  i'pKos  obovronv,  which  both  Messrs.  Riddell  and 
Merry  and  Dr.  Hayman  agree  in  understanding  not  of  the  lips, 
as  the  old  commentators  did,  but  of  the  teeth  themselves,  which 
then  resemble  a  fence  when  the  lips  are  opened  to  speak.  It  is  of 
course  to  be  expected  that  in  modern  editions  of  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey  much  of  the  annotational  or  commentarial  work  should 
repeat  itself;  and  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  in  the  volume  now 
before  us.  Thus,  in  Od.  a.  164,  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
double  comparative  to  explain — Trdvres  k  dprjaauir  iXac^porepoi 
Trobas  fivai,  ?}  dcj^veiurepoi.  k.t.X  ;  and  the  Clarendon  Press  editor 
explains  it  that,  “  in  this  use  of  the  double  comparative,  where 
two  qualities  are  contrasted  in  the  same'  subject,  the  later 
adjective  is  assimilated  in  degree  of  comparison  to  the  former,  or 
we  may  say  that  the  degree  of  comparison  is  spread  over  the 
whole  sentence  ” ;  and  he  illustrates  the  construction  by  instances 
in  Latin  and  Greek  prose.  But  wherein  does  this  explanation  in 
effect  differ  from  Dr.  Haymau’s  adoption  of  Donaldson’s  briefer 
statement  (Gr.  Gr.  415  cc)  that  the  double  comparative  “is  used 
of  two  qualities  contrasted  in  the  same  object,”  and  of  the  identical 
special  quotation  from  Herodotus,  dTroirjau  raxvrepa  rj  aocfiarepa  ? 
Both  editors  state  in  almost  identical  terms  the  change  from  the  direct 
to  the  indirect  form  of  question,  and  back  again  at  171  omroitjs 
t  67rl  vrjos  d(f)LK€o  ;  and  7ro>s  8e  ae  vavrai:  and  two  lines  further, 
in  reference  to  the  islander's  truism — ov  p)v  -yap  ri  ere  tre^bv 
diopai  €v6<18'  hderOen — both  in  effect  recognize  the  same  humorous 
turn  of  speech,  though  they  resort  to  different  illustrations  of 
it.  Dr.  Hayman  perhaps  is  the  more  helpful  in  showing 
that  what  Mure,  Lit.  A.  G.  xiii.  §§  7,  reckons  as  a  specimen  of 
Homeric  burlesque  is  not  comic  but  naive  rather  in  the  poet's 
thought  and  age  of  the  world.  For  one  more  illustration  of  the 
same  resort  to  nearly  identical  explanations,  we  may  recur  to  an 
earlier  passage  (a.  78 — 9)  where  Jove  expresses  his  view  that 
Neptune  will  not  oppose  all  the  rest  of  the  Olympians : — 

ov  piv  yap  ti  bvvrjcreTai  drria  Trdvratv 
ddavarav  acKTjTi  6e a>v  epibaivepev  o Los. 


Here  Messrs.  Merry  and  Riddell  put  the  matter  neatly  enough  when 
they  say  that  “  it  makes  the  best  antithesis  to  join  CLVTICL  7TU.PTCDV 
ipibaivipcv  olos,  ‘  to  contend  by  himself  against  all,’  and  to  take 
adamraiv  dtKrjTi  6Gbi>  as  a  separate  clause,  enhancing  the  force 
of  Tvavrav  by  showing  of  whom  the  irdvres  consisted”;  but  we  are 
by.no  means  sure  that  Dr.  Hayman  does  not  explain  the  same  tiling 
quite  as  well  and  succinctly  where  he  say's  : — “  One  thought  is 
here  engrafted  on  another;  ‘he  will  not  bo  able  (1)  to  strive 
alone  against  all,  and  (2)  to  strive  invitis  dis.’  ndvreov  like 
dXXav  in  132,  is  inclusive  where  the  thought  is  really  exclusive  = 
all  the  other.”  Yet  this  reiteration  of  grauimatic  constructions 
by  successive  editors  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  unless  by  common 
consent  this  department  could  be  relegated  from  the  pages  of  a 
commentary  to  a  special  grammar  of  the  poet. 

One  feature  in  which  we  recognize  exceptional  painstaking  and 
clearness  in  Messrs.  Merry  and  Riddell  is  their  nice  distinction  of  the 
differences  of  .  meaning  or  shades  of  meaning  in  particular  Homeric 
words.  Thus  in  the  Fourth  Book,  v.  445,  we  get  a  good  note  on  dp- 
(ipoaiTi,  and  it  is  shown  that,  as  its  radical  meaning  is  indefinite, 
it  is  easily'  applicable  to  many  different  substances — e.<j.  in  Od. 
v.  196,  to  the  food  which  sustains  immortality  in  Circe;  though 
that  the  mere  single  taste  could  not  confer  it, 'but  only  the  regular 
eating,  comes  out  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  who  was  fed  on  nectar 
and  ambrosia  (II.  xix.  353).  In  the  Iliad  it  seems  to  be  used  more 
than  once  as  an  unguent  or  a  perfume,  and  it  is  noted  by  Bergk 
that  the  distinction  between  nectar  as  drink  and  ambrosia  as  food 
is  more  marked  in  the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad.  In  like  manner,  in 
Book  I.,  on  v.  226,  we  find  the  various  words  for  a  feast  or  banquet 
carefully  distinguished  according  to  their  sequence  in  xi.  415,  i} 
yapeo  i)  epdvco  77  (IXairivp  TedaXvirj.  JZlXairivr)  was  the  feast  given  by 
a  single  host ;  i'pavos,  not  strictly  a  picnic  or  feast  to  which  all 
who  partake  of  it  contribute,  but  rather  one  that  takes  place  in 
the  house  of  each  contributor  in  turn,  and  that  was  naturally  the 
least  splendid  of  the  three.  Vdpos  of  course  explains  itself ;  and  in 
a  kindred  use  we  find,  more  than  once  in  the  Odyssey,  the  word 
rd<j)os  for  a  funeral  feast.  Different  from  all  and  each  again  were 
the  o-vacriTia  of  the  chiefs  with  the  king  daily,  or  at  least  fre¬ 
quently,  and  at  the  Royal  or  public  expense,  which  are  noticed 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey.  In  Book  V.  v.  163,  where 
Calypso  bids  Odysseus  prepare  timbers  for  building  a  broad  raft, 
we  are  referred  to  the  appendix  for  the  meaning  and  elucidation 
of  the  term  i<pia,  and  the  result  will  assist  in  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Homeric  ship  or  galley.  It  appears  from 
Appendix  I.  that  the  etymology  and  derivation  of  the  word  are 
doubtful,  but  that,  though  the  word  is  rightly  rendered 
“  deck,”  it  is  always  used  in  the  plural  number.  To  this  it  is 
answered,  first,  that,  after  the  analogy  of  terria  for  “  sail  and 
rigging”  and  dppara  for  chariot  and  appliances,  so  «pi«  might 
well  stand  for  a  composite  structure,  including  the  flooring  of  a 
deck ;  but  a  further  reason,  which  carries  more  force,  is  that  the 
deck  of  the  Homeric  ship  was  not  continuous  from  stem  to  stern ; 
the  vessels,  as  Thur  ydides  reminds  us,  were  not  covered  in,  or  prj 
KaraifipaKTa.  “  There  was  a  small  deck  at  the  bows  and  another 
at  the  stern,  whilst  the  waist  of  the  ship  between  the  two  decks 
was  open.”  It  is  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  use  of  the  plural 
noun  that  these  two  decks — fore  and  aft — are  features  of  the  Greek 
galley.  As  Autenrieth  explains  it  in  his  Dictionary,  and  in  his 
plate  of  a  galley  in  Dr.  Keep’s  translation  of  it  (ad  Jin.),  the  deck 
in  the  Homeric  ship  was  “partial,  only  fore  and  aft.”  It  is 
impossible  to  find  fault  with  the  erudition  of  the  three  appen¬ 
dices  on  the  Homeric  ship,  the  legend  of  the  blinded  Cyclops,  and 
the  geography  and  topography  of  Ithaca,  though  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  interest  of  the  second  in  a  critical  commentary  is 
far  less  than  that  of  many  other  topics  which  might  have  occupied 
its  space  with  advantage.  As  to  the  Ithacan  question,  there  seems 
to  be  no  escape  from  the  view  that  Homer  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  island.  The  well-known  description  of 
Ithaca  (in  Od.  9,  25  fol.)  involves,  as  our  editors  remark  (p.  557), 
a  wrong  position  with  reference  to  the  other  islands  of  the  group, 
and  give  a  false  impression  of  the  appearance  it  presents  from  the 
sea. 

A  glance  at  the  translation  of  Autenrieth’s  Homeric  Dictionary 
will  afford  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  editors  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  Odyssey  upon  Homeric  words.  Upon  one  word,  dX'mobas, 
of  which  Butmann’s  interpretation,  “  heavy-treading,”  has  long 
been  accepted,  there  has  come  an  evident  reaction.  Thus  the 
lexicographer  explains  it,  “  bringing  the  feet  close  together,  said 
of  oxen  or  cows,  which  plait  their  hind  legs  as  they  go,  each 
describing  alternately  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  the  other,  and  occa¬ 
sioning  a  rolling  gait”;  others,  it  is  added,  translate  trailing- 
footed,  explained  of  the  hind  feet,  which  approach  successively  the 
forefeet  on  the  opposite  side.”  In  Merry  and  Riddell  l.c.  we  find 
a  leaning  to  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  a>s  Troiovvres  t)v  ra>v 
7roSSiv  KLvrjtTiv  Sxnrep  iXiKoeibi},  meaning  that  each  foot  as  it  is  set 
forward  describes  the  segment  of  a  circle,  a  movement  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  its  being  so  slightly  lifted.  EiXinobes,  as  an  epithet  of 
oxen,  forms,  they  add,  a  graphic  contrast  to  depainobes  (II.  iii.  3 27) 
of  horses.  As  to  the  derivation  of  yowos  in  i.  193,  avd 
yowbv  dXafjs  olvoTreboio,  both  authorities  concur  in  tracing  the 
root  of  it  to  ydw  rather  than  ydvos,  sown  land;  and  Merry 
and  Riddell  clench  the  likelihood  of  this  by  the  kindred 
relation  of  Kvr/pos  to  Kvi'ipt] ;  so  that  yowos  is  equivalent 
to  a  bend  or  a  knoll.  On  iTraXarrT^a-acra  (dXaoreco)  we  find  nothing 
in  Keep’s  Autenrieth  except  “  indignabunda  indignant  a'.  252”; 
but  the  commentary  we  have  been  examining  aptly  refers  us  to 
Classen’s  remarks  “  on  this  frequent  use  of  the  aoristic  participle  of 
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verbs  expressive  of  mental  feeling  (suggestive  not  so  much  of  a 
mere  stage  of  progress  in  the  narrative  as  of  a  new  state  of  mind 
in  the  speaker  or  actor).”  The  poverty  of  participles,  it  is  added, 
in  modern  languages  renders  it  impossible  to  give  the  force  in  a 
translation.  The  best  apology  for  a  derivation  is  volunteered  in 
the  periphrasis  iir\  roly  Xeydaoav  a>y  dhaaTois  bewoiradijcracra. 
Here  and  there  in  Dr.  Keep's  translated  Dictionary  we  have  come 
upon  points  that  require  correction.  Thus  epvKavooaL  can  hardly, 
taken  with  its  context,  be,  as  it  is  set  down,subj.  pres,  from  ipvKavdco 
(epvKco),  or,  if  it  is,  retinebunt  will  hardly  represent  its  Latin  equiva¬ 
lent.  As  Messrs.  Merry  and  Riddell  rightly  put  it,  this  form  in  oa> 
is  related  to  the  present  ipvKavda  as  dpoco  to  opdco  ( a  .  199)-  And 
elsewhere,  when  one  turns  with  curiosity  and  eagerness  to  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  a  new  oracle  on  such  a  rare  word  as  npiuppaao-'  (v.  161), 
it  is  disappointing  to  find  it  omitted  altogether  ;  though  both  Dr. 
Ilayman,  who  explains  it  as  a  solitary  epic  adjective  of  which  a 
masculine  form  7rpo<ppas  may  be  supposed,  and  Messrs.  Merry  and 
Riddell,  who  refer  the  connexion  of  the  form  cppaaaa  to  the  root 
< ppau ,  as  seen  in  the  analogy  of  yapteVr’,  fern,  y apiecrcra ,  and  give 
other  instances  from  Homer  of  adjectives  only  in  the  feminine  (i.e. 
dp.(f)if\uTacu  and  piraaaai,  Od.  ix.  22 1)  have  been  most  vigilant 
and  helpful.  On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that,  apart  from  its 
very  serviceable  woodcuts,  this  new  Lexicon  in  its  English  form 
does  not  greatly  excel  its  predecessor,  Arnold’s  Crusius. 


SCHUMANN’S  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.* 

SCHUMANN  has  now  become  so  well-established  a  favourite 
with  a  large  number  of  English  lovers  of  music,  that  any 
information  respecting  him  is  sure  to  be  welcomed.  There  are 
many  probably  among  the  admirers  of  the  composer's  richly 
imaginative  music  who  are  unaware  that  he  has  left  the  world  a 
series  of  interesting  and  valuable  criticisms  of  music  and  musicians. 
To  such  we  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Ritter’s  present  translation  will  be 
highly  acceptable.  We  learn  most  about  a  man  from  his  own 
words,  and  the  slight  critical  papers  of  Schumann  derive  one  chief 
element  of  value  from  the  light  they  reflect  on  the  composer’s 
artistic  nature,  on  the ’Sentiments,  aspirations,  and  thoughts  which 
underlay  and  sustained  his  external  activity.  Music  and  Musicians 
consists  of  a  part  of  a  selection  of  papers  contributed  by 
Schumann  to  the  Neue  Zeitschrift  far  Alusih,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder  and  editor.  The  remainder  of  the  selection  is 
promised  us  in  another  volume.  To  this  selection  from  a  selection 
the  editor  has  prefixed  a  brief  account  of  Schumann’s  life  and 
work.  Thus  the  whole  volume  will  supply  the  reader  with  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  knowledge  respecting  the  musician. 

Schumann's  life,  like  that  of  so  many  musicians,  has  a  peculiar 
interest  of  its  own.  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  art-production 
was  only  effected  by  effort  and  struggle.  lie  had  a  good  school 
and  university  training  (Mrs.  Ritter  should  not  speak  of  his 
passing  the  school  examinations  as  “  graduating  ”).  Like  Heine, 
he  was  bidden  to  study  law,  yet  only  with  the  result  of  longing 
more  ardently  for  an  artistic  life.  His  early  attainments  in  music 
are  but  another  illustration  of  the  almost  universal  fact  of  the 
precocity  of  musical  genius.  One  of  the  pleasantest  passages  of 
his  life  is  his  early  friendship  with  Clara  Wieck,  afterwards  Mme. 
Schumann,  whose  long  and  noble  devotion  to  the  highest  musical 
art  is  known  to  ourselves.  While  studying  music  at  Leipzig 
Schumann  came  under  the  influence  of  a  composer  who  did  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  musician  to  fix  the  direction  of  his  creative 
activity — namely,  Mendelssohn.  Mrs.  Ritter  has  some  sensible  re¬ 
marks  on  Mendelssohn's  apparent  non-recognition  of  Schumann’s  un¬ 
folding  talent.  It  is  probable  that  this  neglect  was  not  the  result 
of  a  petty  jealousy,  but  rather  of  a  radical  diversity  of  musical 
taste.  Although  Mendelssohn  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  Schumann’s  “  tone-poems  ”  in  his  delightful  and  ever  fresh 
Lieder  ohne  Worte,  no  discriminative  mind  can  fail  to  see  the 
strong  contrast  of  individual  sentiment  and  aim  in  the  two 
writers.  While  Mendelssohn  everywhere  seems  to  be  striving  to 
evolve  some  perfect  musical  form,  and  to  hold  feelings  and  ideas 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  requirements  of  this  form,  Schu¬ 
mann  appears  rather  to  be  endeavouring  to  find  expression  for  a 
multitude  of  strange  fancies  and  stirring  emotions,  and  to  mould 
the  form  of  his  compositions  to  the  very  utmost  according  to  the 
character  of  their  poetic  contents.  Of  the  other  events  of  Schu¬ 
mann’s  life,  of  his  happy  and  inspiring  union  wdth  a  woman  of 
.kindred  aspirations  and  motives,  of  his  rapid  productivity,  and  of 
his  final  tragic  sufferings,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  learn  for 
themselves.  It  is  time  for  us  to  pass  to  the  history  and  contents  of 
the  critical  papers  which  are  here  brought  under  our  notice. 

The  Neuc  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik  was  founded  by  Schumann  in 
1 834.  At  that  time  musical  criticism  in  Germany  was  confined  to 
the  technical  side  of  the  art,  and  busied  itself  mainly  with  correct¬ 
ness  of  style.  Schumann  felt  this  land  of  critical  supervision  to 
be  inadequate.  To  him,  as  to  all  imaginative  natures,  music  was 
less  a  thing  of  rule  and  calculation  than  a  product  of  personal 
feeling  and  fancy.  He  wished  to  bring  into  view  the  poetic  side 
•of  music,  its  subjective  sources,  its  endless  variety  of  significance 
according  to  the  composer's  individual  impulses  and  aims.  A 
further  object  with  him  was  to  elevate  contemporary  musical 
taste,  which,  as  his  introduction  to  the  selected  papers  shows, 

*  Music  and  Musicians :  Essays  and  Criticisms.  By  Robert  Schumann. 
Translated,  edited,  and  annotated  by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter:  London: 
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was  low  enough  at  the  time  he  started  his  journal.  “  On  the  stage 
Rossini  reigned,  at  the  pianoforte  nothing  was  heard  but  Herz  and 
Hiinten:  and  yet  but  a  few  years  had  passed  since  Beethoven, 
Weber,  and  Schubert  had  lived  among  us.”  Schumann  and  his 
fellow-labourers  styled  themselves  the  Davidites,  who  were  to  be 
the  sworn  foes  of  the  Philistines  of  art.  An  interesting  trait  in 
the  criticisms  which  the  editor  contributed  to  his  review  is  that 
they  are  written  in  different  veins  and  signed  by  appropriate  names. 
Florestan  represents  the  more  wild  and  romantic  side  of  Schu¬ 
mann's  sentiment,  Eusebius  the  more  contemplative  side. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  papers  here  translated  will  probably 
convince  the  reader  that  they  have  much  more  than  a  passing  or  a 
merely  historical  interest.  Their  first  and  main  object  was  no 
doubt  a  temporary  one,  and  well  was  this  accomplished.  By 
means  of  Schumann’s  pen  his  countrymen  were  introduced  to  and 
made  to  understand  a  number  of  composers  and  works,  both  Ger¬ 
man  and  foreign,  which  had  hitherto  remained  unknown  to  them. 
More  than  this,  writers  who  were  already  familiar  names  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  here  for  the  first  time  rightly  and  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated.  Yet,  while  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  writings  was  of 
this  temporary  character,  they  are  fitted  to  fulfil  a  more  lasting 
object.  If  they  cannot  be  said,  like  Lessing’s  Hamburg  Drama¬ 
turgy ,  to  contain,  in  the  shape  of  particular  criticisms,  a  store  of 
well-defined  aesthetic  principles,  this  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by 
the  difi'erence  of  the  subject-matter  dealt  with.  Music,  unlike 
dramatic  poetry,  does  not  as  yet  lend  itself  to  a  precise  objective 
treatment.  What  Schumann  here  gives  us  isof  another  kind.  He  helps 
to  fashion  rather  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  than  a  critical  and 
scientific  taste.  He  brings  before  us  the  many-sidedness  of  music, 
its  innumerable  shades  of  expression,  its  close  relation  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  composer's  feeling  and  experience.  Everybody,  one 
imagines,  who  carefully  studies  these  notices  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  enjoy  music  by  entering  into  its  many  meanings,  and  by 
intelligently  connecting  it  with  the  composer’s  personality. 

We  have  no  space  to  touch  on  the  many  subjects  handled  by 
Schumann  in  these  critiques.  Lovers  of  Schumann’s  own  music 
will  take  special  interest,  perhaps,  in  noting  how  vividly  the 
emotional  and  imaginative  aspects  of  music  revealed  themselves  to 
him.  Thus  in  certain  productions  of  Schubert’s  he  thought 
he  “  could  perceive  a  sort  of  Philister-like  vexation  in  them,  as 
though  he  were  unable  to  meet  his  tailor’s  accounts.”  The  whole 
paper  on  the  comic  in  music  from  which  this  is  taken,  though  a 
slight  fragment,  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  nature  of 
Schumann’s  musical  susceptibility.  The  following  is  his  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  Mendelssohn’s  Meeresstille : — 

Near  the  close  such  harmony  is  unloosed  and  resolved,  where  the  poet 
surely  looked  too  deeply  into  the  eyes  of  a  daughter  of  Nereus  seeking  to 
draw  him  down  ;  but  then  upsprings  a  higher  wave,  the  sea  grows  more 
murmurous  everywhere,  the  sails  flap,  the  pennants  wave,  and  now  away, 
away  ! 

It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  music  always  called  up  in  Schumann’s 
mind  visual  pictures ;  and  this  fact  helps  to  illustrate  the  titles  he 
was  wont  to  give  to  his  lighter  compositions.  lie  tells  us  that  a 
particular  march  of  Schubert  called  up  precisely  the  same 
images  in  the  mind  of  himself  and  of  a  friend.  Of  the  first 
waltzes  of  Schubert  he  gracefully  says : — “  Ye  are  little  lovely 
genii,  floating  above  the  earth  at  about  the  height  of  a  flower.” 
Yet  Schumann  did  not  carry  this  impulse  to  translate  music  into 
pictures  so  far  as  to  demand  a  definite  “  programme  ”  for  music. 
Apropos  of  Berlioz’s  music  he  writes: — “  Good  heavens!  will  the 
day  ever  come  when  people  will  cease  to  ask  us  what  we  mean  by 
our  divine  compositions  ?  ”  This  remark,  as  well  as  others 
scattered  here  and  there,  shows  that  with  Schumann  a  certain 
amount  of  indefiniteness  in  music  was  essential  to  that  very 
delight  of  the  pictorial  fancy  on  which  he  lays  so  much  stress. 
One  need  hardly  say  how  lar  this  point  of  view  is  from  that  of 
Herr  Wagner  when  he  condemns  “  absolute  music  ”  as  wanting  in 
definite  poetical  contents.  Next  to  what  the  composer  tells  us  re¬ 
specting  his  way  of  looking  at  music,  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
these  papers  is  the  clear,  delicate,  and  generously  wide  appreciation 
of  composers  and  their  works.  Praise  far  outweighs  blame  in 
these  aesthetic  judgments;  and  only  in  one  case — that  of 
Meyerbeer — does  the  writer  fall  into  a  tone  of  strong  condemna¬ 
tion.  Those  who  know  what  Wagner  has  said  about  this  composer 
will  be  disposed  to  think  that  he  took  his  cue  from  Schumann. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  appreciative — one  might 
almost  say  expository — notices  are  those  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  S.  Heller,  and  Robert  Franz.  The  peculiar  charm  of 
Schubert  and  of  Chopin  could  hardly  be  indicated  more  clearly 
than  is  here  done.  The  latter  is  likened  to  a  star  which  “  can 
always  be  distinguished  whenever  it  shows  itself,  even  by  a  child, 
for  it  always  displays  the  same  core  of  flame,  the  same  deeply 
dark  glow,  the  same  brilliancy.”  Schumann’s  catholicitv  and 
freedom  from  petty  national  vanity  is  shown  in  his  thorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  good  points  in  Berlioz,  and  still  more  in  his  very 
favourable  and  discriminating  notices  of  Sterndale  Bennett.  He 
joins  a  profound  reverence  for  the  few  deities  in  the  world  of 
music,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  with  a  quick  and  kindly  re¬ 
cognition  for  the  younger  less  known  and  less  illustrious  writers. 
Among  the  names  first  widely  made  known  to  Germans  through 
Schumann’s  writings  are  to  be  reckoned  Berlioz,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Gade,  &c.  Of  Richard  Wagner  he  writes:  “  Were 
he  as  melodious  a  composer  as  he  is  an  intellectual  one,  he  would 
be  the  man  of  our  time.”  We  must  not  forget  to  call  attention  to 
the  half-sentimental,  half-humorous  pieces  of  the  volume — espe¬ 
cially  the  account  of  an  Historico-artistic  Ball  at  Editor - ’s, 
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which  is  charmingly  written — also  to  the  many  maxims  and  sayings 
which  combine  clear  common  sense  with  a  not  unkindly  tone  of 
irony,  and  which  are  of  practical  value  to-day  no  less  than  when 
they  were  written.  Of  these  last  it  will  be  enough  to  name  the 
observations  made  apropos  of  an  English  lad}'  who  rose  to  stare 
at  the  artist’s  hands: — “Would  to  heaven  that  a  race  of 
monstrosities  could  arise  in  the  world  of  artists,  players  with  six 
fingers  on  each  hand  ;  then  the  days  of  virtuosodoip  would  be  at 
an  end.”  No  less  pertinent  in  relation  to  the  manners  of  our  own 
decade  are  some  remarks  on  following  a  performance  by  help  of 
the  score.  “  He  is  a  good  musician  who  understands  the  music 
without  the  score,  and  the  score  without  the  music.  The  ear 
should  not  need  the  eye;  the  eye  should  not  need  the  outward 
ear.” 

The  work  of  translation  has  been  performed,  on  the  whole, 
with  commendable  care.  In  one  or  two  places  the  editor  forgets 
that  the  German  language  admits  of  more  homeliness  as  well  as 
greater  emotional  warmth  of  expression  than  our  own.  Sometimes 
she  fails  to  hit  the  English  form  of  word  or  idiom — as  in  “soul¬ 
ful,”  “  scholardom,”  “  in  general  and  especial,”  “  it  has  nothing  to 
say  to  (instead  of  “  to  do  with  ”)  the  matter,”  &c.  There  are  also 
6ome  misprints — as  “  Kreisberiana  ”  for  “  Kreisleriana.” 


TATIANA.* 

THE  story  of  a  loving  wife  who  refuses  to  be  separated  from 
her  exiled  husband  by  Siberian  snows,  preferring  to  follow 
him  to  his  distant  place  of  banishment,  and  whose  constancy  is  at 
last  rewarded  by  the  remission  of  his  sentence,  is  one  which  has 
frequently  repeated  itself  in  Russia.  Prince  Joseph  Lubomirski 
has  taken  it  as  the  theme  of  a  novel  which,  although  by  no  means 
a  work  of  high  art,  is  so  well  supplied  with  ferocious  floggings  and 
melodramatic  villains  that  it  has  readily  lent  itself  to  the  stage 
and  M.  Sardou,  and  has  in  its  dramatic  form  achieved  a  success  in 
Paris  under  the  title  of  Les  Exiles.  With  the  help  of  costume, 
and  gaslights,  and  music,  the  persons  with  whom  it  deals  may 
possibly  exercise  a  considerable  fascination.  Rut,  regarded  by  the 
common  light  of  day,  they  appear  somewhat  deficient  in  vitality. 

Tatiana  Verenine  was  the  beautiful  but  spoilt  daughter  of  a 
senator  who  possessed  “  a  hundred  thousand  roubles  of  rent,”  and 
considered  that  “  a  man  is  only  somebody  when  he  has  become 
colonel  or  Councillor  of  State.”  By  the  time  she  was  twenty  she 
had  dismissed  numerous  pretenders  to  her  hand  ;  but  one  day 
she  said  to  the  hero  of  the  story,  Wladimir  Ranine,  “  You  are  in 
love  with  me.  Do  you  wish  me  to  be  your  wife  ?  ”  So  he  married 
her,  and  all  would  have  gone  well  had  not  she  insisted  upon 
sending  an  invitation  to  her  wedding,  on  the  address  of  which 
the  various  titles  of  the  guest  were  set  out  with  ironical 
precision,  to  M.  Schelm,  the  principal  villain  of  the  piece,  and 
chief  of  the  Chancery  of  the  Minister  of  the  Intenor.  This 
malevolent  person  had  wanted  to  marry  her  himself,  and  was  so 
vexed  at  her  innocent  little  joke  that  he  got  up  a  conspiracy  for 
the  purpose  of  compromising  her  husband,  and  so  punishing  her. 
M.  Schelm  was  not  adapted  by  nature  for  the  winning  of  hearts. 
Although  in  middle  life,  “  his  features  were  aged,  wrinkled,  and 
immovable  ;  his  skin  was  dry  and  yellow ;  his  straight  pomaded 
hair  ill  concealed  a  premature  baldness.”  Moreover,  his  counten¬ 
ance  was  always  covered  with  a  slight  perspiration,  which  gave  it 
“  a  shining  appearance.”  And  whenever  he  removed  his  spec¬ 
tacles  “  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pale  red  flashes,  his  red  eyelids 
opened  to  an  extraordinary  width,  as  if  to  breathe  the  air  ;  the 
purple  line  imprinted  by  the  spectacles  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
became  crimson,  and  made  the  nose  itself  resemble  the  beak  of  a 
bird  of  prey,  while  his  pale  and  tightly-closed  lips  transformed 
themselves  into  a  savage  grin.”  Such  was  the  powerful  official 
who  set  to  work  to  ruin  the  unsuspecting  Lanine,  who  had  not 
only  carried  off  the  prize  which  Schelm  coveted,  but  had 
written  with  his  own  hand  the  wedding  invitation  which 
rendered  Schelm  furious.  Now  there  was  a  certain  Secret 
Society,  of  the  meetings  of  which  M.  Schelm  was  made 
aware  by  means  of  one  of  its  members,  a  M.  Muller  of 
Miillershausen,  who,  for  the  sum  of  10,000  roubles,  had  solemnly 
sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  his  tempter,  and  had  given  him  a 
written  admission  of  the  transaction.  The  supposed  prime  mover 
in  the  conspiracy  which  Muller  supported  himself  by  betraying 
was  a  mysterious  being  only  known  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
as  the  Ace  of  Hearts.  In  reality  he  was  Muller  himself ;  but 
an  artful  plan  was  concocted  by  means  of  which  Lanine  was 
induced  to  go  to  the  meeting  place  of  the  Society,  and  there  to 
obtain  admission  by  saying  he  was  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  police  broke  in  and  arrested  the  members. 
Muller,  being  Lanine’s  bosom  friend,  induced  him  to  go  to  the 
theatre  one  night,  and  there  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  two 
strangers,  police  spies  of  course,  who  talked  to  each  other  about  a 
ladies’  club  to  which  entrance  could  be  obtained  only  by  persons 
styling  themselves  the  Ace  of  Hearts.  Of  this  club  the  strangers 
proceeded  to*say  that  Mme.  Lanine  was  a  member,  and  they  spoke 
of  her  in  a  manner  which  seared  Lanine’s  heart  “  like  a  red-hot 
iron.”  For  Tatiana  really  did  belong  to  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  but  somewhat  suspicious  kind  of  club,  her  visits  to 
which  had  already  annoyed  her  husband,  whose  strong  point  was 
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not  judgment.  Off  he  rushed  from  the  theatre,  flew  to  the  house 
of  the  Secret  Society,  which  the  spies  had  described  as  the  haunt 
of  the  lady-clubbists,  gave  his  name  as  the  Ace  of  Hearts,  and 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  unknown  con¬ 
spirators,  just  as  one  of  them  shouted  “  Death  to  the  Emperor!  ” 
No  wonder  that  he  “  stopped  with  opened  mouth  on  the  threshold, 
as  if  stricken  by  a  thunderbolt.”  The  next  moment  he  was  seized 
by  the  police,  who  had  been  prepared  for  the  event. 

Lanine  was  sent  to  Siberia,  whither  his  wife  followed  him.  She 
was  attended  by  the  mother  and  the  betrothed  of  one  Nicholas 
Popofl’,  a  clerk  who  had  been  ill  treated  by  Schelm,  and  had  sworn 
vengeance.  He  also  had  been  sent  to  Siberia ;  but  he  consoled 
himself  by  the  reflection  that  he  possessed  a  copy  of  a  paper  in 
Schelm’s  writing  which,  if  produced  at  the  right  moment,  might 
ruin  that  personage,  and  save  the  ill-used  Lanine.  This  docu¬ 
ment,  one  almost  as  improbable  as  the  plot  described  above, 
Popoff  carried  about  inside  “  a  hollow  little  ivory  box,”  which  an 
English  dentist  at  Sebastopol  had  shaped  with  his  pincers  so 
as  to  exactly  replace  two  back  teeth,  which  were  extracted  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately  for  Popoff,  the  second  villain  of  the 
piece,  a  Colonel  of  Police  named  Palkine,  suspected  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  document,  and  tried  to  flog  the  secret  out  of 
him.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  more  than  usually  horrified,  let  him 
read  the  revolting  description  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  of  how  Popoff  was  beaten  till  “  the  bone  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  was  bared,  the  whip  struck  it  with  a  leaden  sound.” 
Just  then  the  hut  in  which  the  flogging  took  place  was 
stormed  by  a  party  of  insurgent  convicts,  headed  by  Muller,  who 
had  by  that  time  turned  from  a  police  spy  into  a  most  melo¬ 
dramatic  bandit,  and  accompanied  by  Tatiana  and  by  Helen, 
Popoff’s  betrothed.  The  brutal  Colonel  was  at  once  tied,  up,  and 
every  means  taken  to  resuscitate  his  victim,  but  in  vain.  All  that 
Helen  could  do  for  her  unfortunate  lover  was  to  try  to  extract  his 
false  tooth,  with  the  contents  of  which  she  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted.  Very  strange  indeed  must  have  been  the  sight  of  “  this 
woman,  illuminated  by  the  dying  light  of  the  fagots,  kneeling  by 
the  corpse  of  the  man  whom  she  had  loved,  and  trying  to  force 
open  his  jaws  by  the  aid  of  a  dagger.”  The  teeth  were  so  firmly 
clenched  that  she  could  not  succeed,  so  M.  Muller  “  dealt  a  severe 
blow  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger  on  the  jaw-bone  of  the 
insensible  man.”  The  consequence  was  that  “  the  corpse  trembled 
suddenly,”  and  then,  coming  back  to  life,  “  drew  out  the  false 
tooth,  offered  it  to  the  nearest  bystander,  murmuring  ‘  Schelm  ! 
Lanine !  ’  and  immediately  expired.” 

The  next  flogging  recounted  in  this  eventful  history  is  that  of 
Colonel  Palkine.  The  insurgents  compelled  a  minor  official 
named  Padlevsky  to  act  as  executioner ;  but  the  operation  was  in¬ 
terrupted  and  Palkine  saved  by  the  arrival  of  troops.  Flogging 
number  three  is  that  of  Padlevsky,  who  wars  compelled  to  pass 
between  two  ranks  of  soldiers  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  sticks.  The  lover  of  horrors  will  perhaps  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  it,  for  the  author  gives  it  but  a  few  words.  “  In  the 
midst  of  the  deep  silence  which  was  maintained  by  all  the 
spectators,  and  scarcely  broken  by  the  plaintive  neighs  of  the 
Cossacks’  horses,  were  heard  the  clink  of  the  two  muskets  (to 
which  the  victim  was  attached),  the  heavy  step  of  the  soldiers,  the 
whistling  of  the  rods,  and  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.”  This  scene  is 
viewed,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  while  the  former  one  was  shown 
close  at  hand.  Flogging  the  fourth  was  to  have  been  that  of 
Lanine  ;  but  the  reader  feels  assured  that  it  will  not  take  place, 
and  therefore  contemplates  with  composure  the  arrangements  made 
for  it.  The  unfortunate  Lanine  had  previously  been  sentenced  to 
be  flogged  by  the  vixenish  wife  of  a  henpecked  official,  and  was 
rescued  only  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Tatiana  and  her  com¬ 
panions.  The  second  affair  was  more  serious.  Lanine  was  to  have 
followed  the  wretched  Padlevsky  “  between  the  ranks.”  He  was 
just  moving  towards  his  fate  when  a  band  of  insurgents,  beaded 
by  the  “King  of  the  Convicts,”  the  irrepressible  Muller  of  Mutlers- 
hausen,  flung  themselves  upon  the  astonished  soldiers,  and  carried 
off  their  intended  victim. 

Meantime  Tatiana  had  gone  back  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there, 
thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia,  and  backed 
bv  the  evidence  which  poor  Popoff  had  so  long  carried  about  in  his 
false  tooth,  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Emperor  that  her 
husband  was  innocent,  and  in  obtaining  from  him,  not  only  a 
reversal  of  Lanine’s  sentence,  but  even  an  approval  of  any  offences 
against  the  law  which  he  might  commit  or  have  already  committed 
in  Siberia.  Armed  wit«h  this,  she  once  more  hastened  eastwards  to 
Irkutsk,  and,  with  her  usual  talent  for  arriving  at  the  right 
moment,  manifested  herself  just  in  time  to  save  her  husband  from 
being  burnt  to  death  in  a  hut  during  a  desperate  battle  between 
the  troops  and  the  insurgents.  After  this,  of  course,  all  went  well, 
and  Lanine  was  at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  visit  Baden,  where  the  story  leaves  him  characteristically  staking 
“  the  maximum  upon  the  red.”  As  for  Palkine,  that  extremely 
disagreeable  Colonel  of  Police  was  all  but  killed  during  a  skirmish, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  found  lying  insensible  by  the  side  of 
an  insurgent  whom  he  had  choked  after  a  long  struggle.  “  His 
face  was  frightfully  disfigured  ;  his  cheek  was  wrenched  open  by 
a  fearful  bite ;  his  features  were  covered  with  the  cuts  of  some 
sharp  instrument  which  was  neither  sabre  nor  dagger.  As  they 
tried  to  move  him,  the  soldiers  found  an  enormous  pair  of  tailor’s 
scissors  plunged  into  his  neck.”  His  adversary  turned  out  to  be 
a  woman  in  disguise,  the  young  girl  whom  Palkine's  victim,  Popoff, 
was  to  have  married.  ISchelm  escaped  punishment  for  a  time,  for 
Tatiana  and  her  husband,  with  the  most  angelic  sweetness,  inter- 
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ceded  in  his  behalf.  But  as  lie  was  on  his  way  home,  full  of  plans 
of  revenge,  he  was  suddenly  pounced  down  upon  by  the  mysterious 
Muller,  who  carried  him  off,  and  slowly  but  surely  drowned  him 
in  the  middle  of  a  broad  river.  After  this  the  “King  of  the 
Convicts  ”  made  his  way  to  China  and  became  a  great  chief,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  sent  by  him  to  Lanine.  “  The  Emperor  of 
China  fears  me,”  he  wrote ;  “  Tien-teh  dreads  my  power.  The 
Kirghiz  and  Manchus  esteem  me  ;  my  companions  adore  me.  The 
Czar  often  hears  my  name ;  for  when  I  go  northwards,  I  invade 
his  territory  also.”  But  in  spite  of  all  this  he  was  not  contented  or 
happy.  Such  is  the  story  whicli  Prince  Lubomirski  has  written,  and 
on  which  M.  Sardou  has  founded  a  telling-  melodrama.  Its  plot  is 
utter  nonsense,  and  its  characters  are  for  the  most  part  absurd. 
But  it  combines  so  many  sensational  incidents,  and  it  deals  with 
such  unfamiliar  places  and  people,  that  it  will  probably  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  those  readers  who  care  more  for  the  exciting  than  the 
artistic  element  in  a  novel.  A  really  well-written  story  which 
would  bring  before  us  the  Schelms  and  Palkines  of  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  all  their  actual  meanness  and  cruelty 
would  do  good  service.  They  could  not  well  bo  painted  in  too 
dark  colours. 


FRASER  ON  THE  ATTACK  OF  FORTRESSES.* 

THE  increase  of  English  military  literature  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  one  among  many  signs  of  awakened  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  that  has  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  our  army.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  most  of  this  literature  is  the  work  of  professional  men, 
and  no  branch  of  the  army  has  failed  to  furnish  contributors  to  the 
stock  of  information  which  now  lies  ready  for  the  use  of  those 
who  desire  to  know  how  modem  war  is  conducted.  The  great 
development  of  science,  and  the  alterations  that  it  has  produced, 
not  only  in  all  which  pertains  directly  to  war  (such  as  anus,  ammu¬ 
nition,  transport,  and  what  is  broadly  termed  materiel),  but  in  the 
no  less  important  influences  that  indirectly  affect  its  conduct — 
namely,  the  physical  condition  of  the  countries  in  which  it  may  be 
waged — have  necessitated  changes  that  can  only  be  duly  estimated 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  more  recent  campaigns.  The  true  method 
of  attack  by  infantry,  the  proper  use  of  cavalry,  and  the  alterations 
in  the  tactical  employment  of  field  artillery,  are  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  military  men  is  directed,  and  they  have  all  been 
more  or  less  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  treatises  written  by 
English  officers.  We  have  now  before  us  a  very  carefully  written 
essay  on  the  attack  of  fortresses,  by  a  young  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  has  not  only  had  the  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  professional  study  which  officers  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  enjoy,  but  who  was  selected  to  report  on  the  various  siege 
operations  of  the  German  and  French  armies  in  the  last  great 
campaign,  and  more  recently  to  examine  the  means  of  defence  that 
certain  well-known  positions  in  Turkey  could  best  afford.  He  has 
therefore  had  the  advantage  both  of  theoretical  and  practical 
training,  and  he  has  not  neglected  his  opportunities. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  the  general  reader  to  recom¬ 
mend  Captain  Fraser’s  treatise  to  his  perusal  as  a  work  that  would 
present  a  picture  of  the  great  operations  of  war  of  which  it 
treats,  or  that  would  enable  him  to  form  a  general  idea  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  incidents.  There  is  doubtless  much  to  excite  the  imagination 
in  the  several  events  of  a  siege  when  they  are  carefully  examined 
and  realized  in  their  full  bearings ;  but  as  the  treatise  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  professional  men,  it  deals  with  matters  in  detail,  de¬ 
scribing-  the  various  episodes  of  an  attack  on  a  fortress,  and  show¬ 
ing  how  former  rules  and  calculations  require  modification  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  weapons,  and  of  the  employment  of 
the  results  of  scientific  discoveries.  The  first  question  raised  is 
whether  the  attack  or  the  defence  has  gained  most  by  the  use  of 
these  agents.  A  cursory  deduction  would  incline  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  although  the  success  of  the  German  armies  against  Metz,  Paris, 
Strasburg,  and  the  minor  fortresses  on  the  French  frontier  appears 
to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  The  increased  range  of  artillery 
and  of  small  arms  necessitates  the  commencement  of  siege  operations 
at  a  longer  distance  from  the  place  attacked  than  was  the  case 
when  England  was  last  engaged  in  a  great  siege  ;  and  3,000  yards, 
in  place  of  1,500,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  nearest  point  that 
can  be  reached  without  the  construction  of  a  line  of  investment ; 
consequently  the  length  of  that  lino  must  be  greatly  extended. 
This  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  defence  ;  but  the  advantage  has  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  difficulties  that  await  the 
garrison  of  a  besieged  place  when  acting  on  the  offensive,  owing  to 
what  is  called  the  retaining  power  of  musketry  (i.e.  of  musketry  in 
the  hands  of  men  in  an  entrenched  position) ;  to  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  which  enables  the  attacking  force  to  assemble  quickly  to 
resist  sorties ;  and  to  the  rails  and  roads,  which,  converging  on  a 
large  fortress  or  important  city,  give  the  besiegers  facilities  for 
bringing  up  warlike  stores.  For  these  reasons  it  is  calculated  that 
the  proportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  besiegers  and  of  the 
besieged  may  be  considerably  reduced  from  what  it  formerly  was, 
and  that  the  investing  force  ought  to  be  able  to  retain  a  garrison  of 
half,  or  even  more  than  half,  its  own  strength. 

A  siege  having  been  determined  upon,  the  question  next  arises 
as  to  the  method  of  conducting  it.  The  cavalry,  supported  by  in¬ 
fantry,  drive  in  the  enemy’s  outposts,  whilst  the  engineers  prepare 
the  ground  for  investment  by  opening  up  communications,  making 
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and  repairing  roads  and  railways,  and  dragging  the  streams  and 
rivers  to  search  for  telegraph-wires.  At  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870, 
a  telegraph  line  communicating  with  Havre  was  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Seine,  and  another  underground  line  to  Tours  ;  both  were 
tapped,  but  the  messages  being  in  cipher  could  not  be  read,  and 
so  the  wires  were  cut.  The  enemy  being  thus  driven  within  his  j 
defences,  the  outposts  should  be  pushed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
place  attacked,  and  should  be  supported  by  the  shooting  line,  where  I 
the  stand  against  sorties  would  be  made,  every  endeavour  being  j 
used  to  protect  the  men  by  entrenchments  suited  for  the  purpose, 
such  as  the  sunken  block-houses  employed  by  the  Germans  at  the 
sieges  of  Metz  and  Paris.  An  engineer’s  park — or  parks,  in  the  1 
event  of  a  very  important  siege — would  have  to  be  constructed, 
where  materials  of  all  sorts,  from  steam-engines  to  brushwood,  would 
be  collected.  The  management  of  railways,  the  uses  of  locomotive 
and  stationary  engines,  the  adaptation  of  telegraphy,  of  balloons,  and 
of  electric  lights  to  warlike  purposes,  all  come  under  the  control 
of  engineer  officers,  whose  knowledge  ought  to  be  as  universal 
as  their  energies  must  be  untiring.  Captain  Fraser  lays  much 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  using  railways  of  narrow  gauge,  not  only 
as  far  as  the  depots  of  engineers’  stores,  but  even  to  the  first 
parallel,  where  the  heavy  batteries  require  constant  supplies  of 
ammunition.  In  the  same  way  the  telegraph  wire  should  be  laid 
down  to  communicate  along  the  line  of  investment,  and  to  con¬ 
nect  the  different  operations  of  the  siege,  so  that  help  may  be 
quickly  sent  for,  or  supplies  called  up.  At  the  siege  of  Strasburg, 
in  1870,  the  Germans  carried  the  field  telegraph  as  far  as  the 
third  parallel,  whence  they  observed  and  signalled  back  the  effect 
of  the  fire  of  a  battery  which  was  breaching  the  enemy’s  works 
from  a  concealed  position  far  in  rear.  The  long  range  of  modern 
artillery,  and  the  possibility  of  producing  an  effect  from  guns 
hidden  from  observation,  necessitate  the  use  of  observatories,  which 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  incidents  of  the  American  war — 
a  war  fruitful  in  important  siege  operations — will  recall  as  tower¬ 
ing  high  above  the  surrounding  forests,  or  attached  to  the  captive 
balloons  that  ascended  from  the  lines  of  besiegers  and  besieged. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  subject  of  artillery,  and  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  composition  of  the  unit  of  siege  trains  of  the 
British  army  is  as  follows : — -For  the  heavy  siege  train  eight  64- 
pounders,  eight  40-pounders,  and  fourteen  8-inch  rifled  howitzers ; 
for  the  light  siege  train  ten  40-pounders,  ten  6-3  rifled  howitzers,  and 
ten  25-pounders,  all  muzzle-loaders.  These  siege  trains,  however, 
must  have  reference  to  places  to  which  the  transport  of  heavier  guns 
is  impossible,  as  for  important  sieges  more  powerful  artillery  would 
probably  have  to  be  employed.  The  increased  accuracy  of  musketry 
and  artillery  fire, owing  to  improved  weapons  and  to  the  use  of  range¬ 
finders,  creates  much  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  batteries. 
The  old  embrasures  have  been  found  to  be  merely  traps  for 
shot ;  and  batteries  must  now  be  made  either  with  screens  or  so 
that  guus  with  raised  carriages  can  fire  over  the  parapet,  the  high 
angle  of  elevation  enabling  them  to  be  under  shelter,  whilst  their 
aim  can  be  directed  from  observatories  or  by  telegraph.  It  is  even 
contemplated  to  introduce  carriages  that  will  allow  of  the  gun  re¬ 
coiling  under  cover,  on  the  principle  advocated  by  Captain  Moncrieff; 
but  the  additional  weight  of  these  carriages  renders  their  employ¬ 
ment  objectionable.  This  question  of  weight,  involving  as  it 
does  capability  of  transport,  enters  into  all  the  calculations  of 
siege  operations.  Heavy  guns  require  heavy  ammunition ;  con¬ 
sequently  each  shot  becomes  of  greater  value  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Thus,  whilst  the  difficulties  of  transport  are  increased, 
the  destructive  power — if  the  shot  be  properly  directed — is  also 
augmented.  For  these  reasons,  at  the  siege  of  Paris  accuracy  of 
fire  was  considered  to  be  of  far  more  importance  than  rapidity, 
about  eight  rounds  per  hour  during  daylight,  and  from  four 
to  five  at  night,  being  the  limit  allowed.  It  follows  that  a 
smaller  quantity  of  ammunition  is  needed  in  the  battery  maga¬ 
zines,  which  can  thus  be  reduced  in  size,  as  they  must  be 
increased  in  strength,  and,  if  Captain  Fraser’s  opinion  be  correct, 
they  may  be  constructed  for  the  supply  of  from  100  to  160  rounds 
per  g-un  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  in  place  of  380  rounds.  In 
addition  to  siege-guns,  means  of  repelling  sorties  and  of  keeping 
down  the  musketry  fire  of  the  besieged  should  always  be  at  hand, 
and  light  field  guns,  Gatlings,  anti  even  heavy  rifles  for  long- 
range  firing,  will  play  their  part  in  the  operations  of  a  siege.  The 
approaches  will  have  to  be  conducted  with  greater  care  and  with 
more  labour  than  formerly,  as  better  protection  must  be  provided, 
not  only  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  direct  fire  of  powerful  guns,  but 
to  give  cover  from  the  drop  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  long-ranging 
artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  is  presumed  that  the  work  of 
the  artillery  will  be  done  out  of  the  range  of  musketry,  no  provi¬ 
sion  need  be  made  for  bringing  it  into  the  more  advanced  parallels. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Captain  Fraser  in  his  details  of 
the  several  operations  of  a  siege,  or  to  consider  the  various 
modifications,  rather  than  alterations,  that  modern  warfare  has 
necessitated ;  to  refer  to  them  generally  would  be  of  little  service, 
as  success  in  war  is  based  on  careful  attention  to  minutias,  a 
lesson  whicli  all  officers,  and  especially  engineer  officers,  have  to 
bear  in  mind.  But,  beyond  all  the  advantages  that  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  skill  affords  lies  the  composition  of  the  army  itself. 
Captain  Fraser  gives  full  weight  to  the  value  of  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  the  troops ;  for,  as  he  says,  “  we  must 
remember  that  the  soldier  hates  trouble ;  and  though  in  the 
excitement  of  a  fight  great  efforts  may  be  relied  on,  the 
monotony  of  the  work  and  the  severity  of  the  labour  of  a  siege 
will  always  be  distasteful.  Ilence  discipline,  combined  with 
the  personal  influence  and  exertion  of  the  officers,  can 
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alone  secure  the  execution  of  the  work  with  such  promptness 
as  the  physical  fitness  of  the  men  permits.”  That  these  qualities 
exist  in  a  hiprh  degree  in  the  English  army  we  fully  believe,  as, 
whilst  benefiting  by  the  impetus  given  to  military  education,  our 
troops  have  lost  none  of  the  qualities  that  earned  their  past 
renown.  Captain  Fraser  has  done  good  service  in  summarizing 
the  changes  which  the  appliances  of  modern  warfare  have  intro¬ 
duced  into  sieges,  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  various  episodes 
that  characterize  their  progress;  whilst  he  has  added  one  more 
proof  of  the  assiduous  attention  to  their  professional  duties  shown 
by  the  officers  of  the  branch  of  the  service  on  which  in  great 
measure  hinges  the  successful  issue  of  these  important  operations 
of  war. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  Caxton  Celebration  has  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
general  public  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  pretty  much 
left  to  antiquaries'  and  bibliophiles,  and  excited  curiosity  about  it. 
In  1861-63  Mr.  Blades  published  a  Life  and  Typography  of  William 
Caxton,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information  was  collected ;  but  the  form  of  the  book  was,  as  the 
author  admits,  costly  and  cumbersome,  (and  it  appealed  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  select  circle.  Now,  however,  that  Caxton  is  the  talk  of 
the  day,  something  more  popular  and  less  expensive  is  required ; 
and  Mr.  Blades  has,  therefore,  republished  his  work  in  a  more 
handy  form.* * * * §  The  biographical  part  has  been  revised,  and  some 
excisions  made,  but  most  of  it  is  retained,  and  only  one  additional 
fact  of  any  importance  has  been  supplied  in  the  interval,  which 
is  that,  as  Mr.  Gairdner  of  the  Record  Office  has  ascertained, 
Caxton  left  behind  him  a  married  daughter.  The  bibliography, 
however,  has  necessarily  been  curtailed  in  the  present  edition, 
the  account  of  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  printed  books  hav¬ 
ing  been  omitted,  as  well  as  the  details  as  to  existing  copies, 
and  various  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  has 
been  supplemented  by  some  new  materials,  of  which  the  “  Ars 
moriendi,”  “  Sex  Epistolte,”  aud“  Officium  beatm  Marias,”  are  the 
chief.  The  full  collation  of  each  work — a  valuable  feature — has  been 
retained.  The  biography  suffers  somewhat  from  the  scantiness  of 
materials.  “  I  was  born  and  lernd  myn  engiissh,”  says  Oaxt'on 
himself,  “  in  Rente  in  the  weeld  where  I  doubte  not  is  spoken  as 
brode  and  rude  english  as  is  in  ony  place  of  englond  ” ;  and  in 
another  prologue  he  states  that,  previously  to  his  apprenticeship, 
he  had  been  to  school,  but  does  not  say  where,  merely  thanking 
his  parents  for  their  kind  foresight  in  giving  him  a  good  education, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Beyond  this 
nothing  precise  as  to  his  birth  and  early  years  has  been  ascertained 
by  long  and  careful  research.  His  pedigree  is  quite  unknown,  no 
traces  of  any  of  his  relatives,  except  the  married  daughter 
above  mentioned,  having  been  discovered.  Nor  are  there  any 
but  apocryphal  portraits  of  him.  The  broad  dialect  of  the  Weald 
at  this  period  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  strong  Fleming  element 
in  the  population ;  and  Caxton  mentions,  in  one  of  his  pre¬ 
faces,  a  good  wife  of  Kent  who  knew  what  the  Flemish  word 
“  eyren”  meant,  but  did  not  understand  the  English  word 
■“  eggys,”  so  that  when  the  latter  were  asked  for,  “  the  good 
wyfe  answerde  that  she  coude  speke  no  frenshe,”  but  when 
the  visitor  said  “  eyren,”  she  understood  at  once.  Mr.  Blades 
calculates,  from  the  entry  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  that  he  was  born  not  later  than  1421.  He  was  appren¬ 
ticed  in  1438  to  Robert  Large,  then  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  merchants  in  the  City,  who  died  when  Caxton  had  been 
with  him  three  years;  and  in  1441  we  find  that,  either  as  re¬ 
presenting  the  new  head  of  the  business,  or  at  his  own  desire,  he 
was  living  in  the  Low  Countries,  probably  at  Bruges,  and  that  he 
became  so  far  successful  that  in  1450  he  was  deemed  sufficient 
security  for  a  sum  equal  to  more  than  1,500^.  now.  He  was 
afterwards  “  Governor  ”  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers’  Company, 
known  as  “  The  English  Nation,”  at  Bruges ;  and  seems  to  have 
been  married  not  much  later  than  1649.  While  still  in  busi¬ 

ness  he  found  leisure  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes,  and  began  to 
translate  the  romance  Le  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye.  In 
1471  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
was  ordered  to  go  on  with  his  translation,  and  finished  it. 
Afterwards  many  persons  desired  copies  of  it,  and  finding, 
as  he  said,  the  labour  of  writing  too  wearisome,  and  not  ex¬ 
peditious  enough,  he  “  learnt,  at  his  great  charge  and  expense, 
to  ordain  the  book  in  print.”  Towards  the  end  of  1476  he  had 
returned  to  England,  and  settled  at  Westminster.  He  began 
cautiously  with  small  publications,  but  soon  went  on  to  more 
ambitious  enterprises.  The  commercial  results  of  his  trade 
as  printer  are  not  known ;  but  fifteen  copies  of  the  Golden 
Legend  were  sold  between  1496  and  1500  for  an  average 
price  of  6s.  8 d.  each,  or  about  7.1.  1 3s.  4<f.  of  modern  money.  Ilis 
personal  industry  was  marvellous ;  for,  in  addition  to  superintending 
the  business,  he  provided  most  of  the  copy  for  his  men,  having, 
according  to  one  calculation,  translated  or  prepared  nearly  5,000 
folio  pages  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen.  He  died  some 
time  in  1490-92,  probably  towards  the  closeof  1491.  Besides  this 
book,  another  memorial  of  Caxton  has  appeared,  being  a  reprint — 
not,  however,  in  facsimile — of  his  Rides  for  the  Conduct  of  Life  f , 

*  The  Biography  and  Ti/poqravhu  of  William  Caxton.  By  William 
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which,  it  seems,  is  still  presented  by  the  Corporation  of  London  to 
every  apprentice  upon  whom  its  freedom  is  conferred. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  works 
contains  his  two  plays  Queen  Mary  and  Harold.*  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  good  taste  and  finish  with  which  this  edition 
has'  been  produced,  and  need  only  say  that  it  makes  a  worthy 
library  edition. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  new  poem,  Balder  the  Beautiful  f,  shows 
some  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  earlier  muse.  It  is 
marked  by  a  flow  of  melodious  verse,  picturesque  imagery,  and 
passionate  language ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  trusting 
to  mere  literary  dexterity  in  dealing  with  such  a  theme  as  that 
which  he  has  chosen.  In  his  first  works  there  were  touches  of  fresh 
poetical  feeling,  pathos,  and  rough  graphic  power ;  and  he  kept  to 
his  natural  level.  He  now,  however,  exhibits  the  weakness  of  his 
powers  in  essaying  a  task  altogether  beyond  his  range.  The 
adequate  treatment  of  such  a  legend  as  that  of  Balder  requires  an 
elevated  mind  and  sincere  sentiment ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
artificial  and  hollow  than  Mr.  Buchanan’s  presentation  of  it.  It 
is  obvious  in  almost  every  line  that  he  is  unable  to  get  beyond  the 
mere  external  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  cannot  rise  to  its  higher 
meanings.  The  characters  and  the  scenery  are  alike  of  a  theatrical 
kind.  Frea,  Balder’s  mother,  is  a  mere  shadow ;  and,  while  the 
physical  beauty  of  Balder  is  continually  harped  upon,  he  is 
throughout  rather  a  childish  figure.  In  his  early  years  he  is  thus 
depicted : — 

And  slowly  like  an  earthborn  child 
Ho  learns  to  walk  and  run — 

A  forest  form,  with  laughter  wild, 
lie  wanders  in  the  sun. 


And  now  he  knows  the  great  brown  boar, 
And  sitteth  with  its  young. 

And  of  their  honey  takes  his  share, 
Sucking  with  thirsty  tongue. 

*  *  *  #  * 


He  calls,  and  wood-doves  at  the  cry 
Como  down  to  be  caressed  ; 

Curl’d  in  his  arms  the  lynx  will  lie, 
Its  lips  against  his  breast. 


Afterwards  he  has  his  sad  experiences  in  the  horror  which  comes 
over  him  at  the  thought  of  Death’s  perpetual  havoc  in  the  world ; 
and  in  his  expulsion  from  heaven,  to  which  he  had  ascended  to 
claim  his  place,  at  the  bidding  of  his  mother ;  but  the  spiritual  part 
of  him  is  throughout  weak  and  mystical.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
picture  as  Mr.  Buchanan  gives  of  Balder  s  life  as  a  child  of  nature,  in 
sympathetic  communion  with  everything  around  him,  might,  within 
moderate  limits,  have  been  readable  enough  ;  but,  as  the  poem 
stands,  it  is  monotonous  and  wearisome.  It  is  made  up,  in  fact, 
of  mere  word-mongery  ;  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  greatly 
overdone  both  in  style  and  number,  being  strained  and  sensational, 
and  dreadfully  oversplashed  with  flaming  colours.  We  are  shown, 
for  instance, 

A  snow-white  cataract — like  a  naked  god, 

With  plumes  of  silver,  plunging  from  a  peak 

Into  a  purple  ocean — headlong  flash’d. 

And 


A  forest 


purple  woods  of  pine, 

Crags  of  wild  umbrage  lit  by  flashing  falls, 

Smooth  emerald  lawns  ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  sea. 

flashing  green  and  gold, 

Sparkling  with  quick  and  rapturous  thrill  of  leaves. 
And  rainbow  flash  of  flowers  ; 


and,  again,  a  flock  of  cranes  and  storks  rising  in  the  air 

In  one  vast  cloud  of  flying  green  and  gold  ; 

And  from  the  under-heaven  innumerable 
The  lilies  upward  to  the  surface  snow’d. 

Till  all  the  waters  glittered  gold  and  white. 

Wc  are  also  shown  corpses  drifting  in  the  river 

Chased  by  the  emerald  water-snakes 
And  vultures  crimson-eyed. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
312  pages.  It  is  all  glare  or  gloom,  in  the  scene-painter’s  fashion, 
with  hardly  anything  to  touch  the  mind  or  the  heart.  The  only 
antidote  after  such  a  dose  is  to  turn  to  the  real  Balder — Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s — and  contrast  its  grave  tenderness,  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  and  vigour,  with  Mr.  Buchanan’s  empty  versification. 

That  Mr.  Bailey’s  Festus  X  has  already  passed  through  nine 
editions,  and  that  a  tenth  has  just  been  issued,  must  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  work,  it  has 
taken  a  certain  hold  on  the  reading  public.  It  may  be  doubted 
indeed  whether  more  than  a  few  resolute  votaries  ever  read  through 
the  whole  688  closely-printed  pages  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  it 
may  be  admitted  that  they  contain  passages  of  vivid  and  powerful 
language,  which  will  repay  perusal  by  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  look  them  out. 

The  chief  poem  in  Lord  Southesk’s  new  volume  is  that  with 
which  it  opens,  “  The  Meda  Maiden.”  §  It  is  ftmnded  on  an  account 
which  Schoolcraft  gives,  in  his  report  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  met  with,  and  who  seems 
to  have  convinced  him  of  her  powers  of  prophecy  and  divination. 
Lord  Southesk  is  also  disposed  to  believe  in  the  seeress’s  spiritual 
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gifts ;  but,  as  be  treats  the  character  only  in  a  poetical  way,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  natural  license  allowed  in  a  work  of  imagination,  and, 
at  any  rate,  makes  an  interesting  and  graceful  story  of  it.  The  next 
piece,  called  “  The  Chamorra,”  is  also  founded  on  a  traveller's  tale, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Latouche  in  his  book  about  Portugal ;  and  treats 
of  another  mysterious  woman,  who,  being  hired  to  nurse  a  child, 
turned  out  to  be  a  “  were- wolf,"  and  killed  it.  Then  follow 
some  shorter  pieces,  some  of  which,  especially  “  Frankie,”  are 
rather  trivial,  while  others,  such  as  “  In  Richmond  Park  ”  and 
“  Lost  Music,”  are  marked  by  pathos  and  sympathy  with  nature. 
On  the  whole,  though  Lord  Southesk  cannot  be  credited  with  any 
high  poetical  inspiration,  his  lines  are  often  terse  and  readable  in 
their  simple  vigour. 

Dean  Church  explains  in  the  preface  to  his  sketch  of  the  beginning 
of  the  middle  ages* * * §  that  it  is  rather  an  introduction  to  the  series 
of  Epochs  of  Modern  History  than  an  integral  part  of  it,  his  aim 
having  been  simply  “to  disengage  the  leading  lines  in  the  history 
of  five  most  important  and  most  confused  centuries,  and  to  mark 
the  influences  which  seem  to  have  most  governed  the  results  as 
we  see  them  in  subsequent  history.”  In  this  survey  he  has 
confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  West,  on  the  ground  that  the 
course  of  modern  history  was  determined  there,  and  that  the  North 
and  East  only  followed  the  permanent  forms  which  had  been 
established  in  the  West  and  South.  The  Dean  begins  by  giving  a 
view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  when  ancient  history  may 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
State  and  the  Temple,  and  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  then  goes  on  to  trace,  in  a  very  instructive  manner,  the  new 
conditions  of  government  and  society  which  arose,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  nations  of  the  West  after  organization,  improvement, 
and  power,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  centuries  which  make  up 
the  period  embraced  in  this  survey  the  outlines  of  the  new  world 
had  become  distinctly  and  permanently  laid  down.  It  had  been 
doubtful  whether  the  Goths  or  Franks  were  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  new  state  of  things  ;  whether  Catholicism  or  Arianism  was  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  West.  As  it  proved, it  was  the  Franks  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  lead ;  and  Arianism  disappeared,  leaving  perhaps,  the  Dean 
remarks,  too  easy  a  victory  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  also  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  he  shows,  whether  the  new  nations  could  stand  the  shock  of 
barbarian  pressure,  outside  and  behind  them ;  and  this  danger,  too, 
was  averted,  though  not  without  loss.  On  the  whole,  the  Dean’s 
contribution  to  educational  literature  is  a  very  valuable  one.  It 
is  an  able  and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages,  written  in  a  clear  and  popular 
manner. 

Cardinal  Manning,  in  his  plea  for  the  political  independence  of 
the  Holy  See  t,  lays  down  that  the  “  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  is  a  divine  ordinance,”  and  that  its  meaning  is  summed  up 
in  this  brief  but  comprehensive  statement — “It  is  the  dependence 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  upon  God  alone,  and  his  consequent 
independence  of  any  human  authority.  These  two  sentences 
include  the  whole  subject.”  He  then  shows  how  any  “  sacri¬ 
legious  ”  interference  with  this  position  is  “  a  violation  of  the 
providential  order  of  the  Christian  world,”  and  a  rejection  of  God; 
but  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  his  detailed  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  ho 
cites  in  his  preface  various  declarations  in  favour  of  papal  inde¬ 
pendence  by  English  statesmen,  as,  for  instance,  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  held  that,  as  “we  have  eight  millions  of  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  it  was  as  much  an  object  of  interest  to  us  as  it  would  be 
to  any  one  of  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe,  that  the  Tope  should 
be  in  a  position  of  independence.”  Lord  Brougham  also  thought  that 
the  “  temporal  power  was  an  European  question,  not  a  local  or  a 
religious  one,  and  that  the  Pope  could  not  exercise  his  spiritual 
functions  without  it.”  Lord  Lansdowne  shared  this  view, 
which  was  also  taken  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston’s, 
in  which  he  remarked  that  “it  is  without  doubt  to  be  desired 
that  a  person  who  in  his  personal  character  exercises  vast 
influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  should  be  so  independent  as  not  to  become,  in  the 
hands  of  any  European  Power  whatsoever,  a  means  of  embarrassing 
others.”  The  Cardinal  naturally  deplores  that  this  view  should 
have  been  departed  from ;  but  the  general  principle  would  no 
doubt  still  be  adhered  to  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  Pope, 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  his 
having  been  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  territorial  administratipn. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  King-lake’s  History  of  the  Crimean  War  | 
has  now  reached  the  sixth  volume,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to 
the  battle  of  Inkermann.  It  also  contains  a  prefatory  note,  in  which 
the  author,  referring  to  some  comments  of  a  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Levicio,  who,  he  says,  “  appears  to 
be  interested  in  the  character  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,” 
states  that  the  new  matter  which  he  inserted  in  regard  to 
Lord  Palmerston’s  exclusion  from  office  in  December  1853  was 
“  not  only  based  on  sure  knowledge,  but  also— in  anticipation 
of  a  probable  challenge — was  worded  with  so  much  care  as  to 
secure  minute  accuracy  no  less  than  substantial  truth” ;  and  that 
it  is  by  “no  choice  of  mine  that  disclosures  upon  this  subject  have 
been  kept  within  fixed,  narrow  bounds.” 
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Dr.  Archibald  Geikie,  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
Scotland,  has  compiled  a  series  of  Elementary  Lessons  in  Ehysica , 
Geography  *,  with  a  view,  not  only  to  supply  information  on  the 
subject,  but  to  encourage  habits  of  observation  and  scientific  modes 
of  thought  and  inquiry  as  to  everyday  phenomena.  Most  people 
will  agree  with  him  that  it  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  awaken  in 
the  young  a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  lead  them  to  carry  on  the 
study  of  their  own  accord,  than  to  try  to  charge  their  memories 
with  dry  facts  and  figures ;  and  his  book  may  be  taken  in  this  way 
as  a  model  one. 

The  volume  of  the  Loyal  Academy  Album  f  just  issued,  the 
third  of  the  series,  is  fully  equal  in  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  its 
illustrations  to  its  predecessors.  It  reproduces  in  permanent 
“  Woodbury-type  ”  photographs  a  selection  of  works  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and,  though  of  course  the  photographs  cannot  give  the 
actual  colours  of  the  paintings,  they  suggest  in  a  very  satisfactory  way 
a  sense  of  colour,  with  varying  tints  and  artistic  light  and  shade. 
Indeed  the  execution  is  of  a  very  high  class.  There  are,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  selection,  some  works  which  well  deserve  to 
bo  represented,  but  which  are  less  suited  than  others  to  this  kind 
of  treatment ;  but,  as  a  rule,  wp  get-  a  good  idea  of  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  in  each  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  whole 
series;  but  we  may  note  Mr.  Tadema’s  “Between  Hope  and  Fear”; 
Mr.  Oakes’s  “Line  Fishing,  South  Coast,”  a  very  difficult  subject 
to  photograph,  but  excellently  done;  Mr.  McArthur’s  “Source 
of  a  River  ’ ;  Mr.  Goodall’s  cart  and  carriers ;  Mr.  Pettie’s 
“Sword  and  Dagger  Fight”;  Mr.  McWhirter’s  “Source  of  a 
River”;  Linnell’s  “Cherry  Blossoms”;  Mr.  Cooke’s  “  Scheven- 
iug”;  and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter’s  “  Daily  Bread.”  Some,  however, 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  season  are  omitted,  while  others  are 
given  which  are  hardly  worth  reproducing. 

In  the  new  and  revised  edition  of  Lord  Albemarle’s  autobiography  J 
the  family  history  of  the  Iveppels  has  been  omitted,  while  various 
interesting  additions  have  been  made,  including  several  new  letters 
from  Princess  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Dudley  Campbell  last  autumn  made  a  tour  through  Turkey 
and  Greece  §,  and  on  his  return  gave  his  impressions  in  a  couple  of 
lectures,  the  substance  of  which  he  has  now  published  in  a  volume, 
lie  had  apparently  no  adventures  of  importance,  and  made  no  dis¬ 
coveries  really  new ;  but  there  are  some  notes  of  interest  in  his 
narrative.  lie  went  to  Varna  through  Bulgaria  without  noticing 
anything  on  the  part  of  either  Turks  or  Christians  to  show  that  the 
country  was  not  well  governed  ;  but  of  course  he  soon  heard  plenty7 
of  stories  against  the  Turks.  He  met  a  resident  Englishman  at 
Constantine  pie  who  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  had  then 
settled  down  as  a  Turkish  farmer,  and  had  been  so  engaged  for 
eight  years,  and  who  thought  there  was  an  excellent  opening  for 
Englishmen  in  this  way,  though  the  want  of  society  was  a  draw¬ 
back.  Any7  one,  with  ordinary  prudence,  he  said,  might  count  on 
making  at  least  1 5  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  He  let  the  greater 
part  of  his  land,  and  found  that  his  tenants  paid  regularly 
enough.  He  lived  on  good  terms,  too,  with  some  Circassians  in, 
his  neighbourhood  ;  but  he  thought  that  one  element  in  his  under¬ 
standing  with  them  was  their  knowledge  of  his  habit  never  to  go 
anywhere  unarmed.  As  a  rule,  he  thought  the  Turks  far  more 
conscientious  and  self-denying  than  the  majority  of  Christians ; 
and  that,  as  a  result  of  this,  their  physical  development  and  powers 
of  endurance  are  far  above  the  average.  Mr.  Campbell  found  the 
Greeks  very  anxious  to  cultivate  English  favour  and  support. 
“Now  is  the  time,”  said  one,  “for  your  country  to  secure  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  the  Greek  people ;  we  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Russians.” 

Mr.  James  Harvey  has  put  together  the  various  authorities  who 
have  advocated  a  paper  currency ||,  leading  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  “  the  discussion  of  Gold  as  against  Paper  is  futile,  and  must 
give  place  to  the  discussion — Paper  Money  ;  how  to  be  issued  ?  ” 
Like  many  enthusiasts  who  have  preceded  him,  he  believes  that 
such  a  currency  would  enable  labour  to  assert  its  dignity,  and  the 
National  Debt  to  be  gradually  but  certainly  liquidated ;  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  “  scramble  by  great  nations  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  a  few  millions  of  gofd  will  be  remembered 
by  statesmen  with  feelings  of  amused  contempt  for  the  financial 
ignorance  of  our  age.” 

Mr.  Erskine  Holland,  Professor  of  International  Law  at  Oxford, 
has  published  a  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  in  April  last,  in 
which  a  useful  survey  is  given  of  the  treaty  relations  of  Russia 
and  Turkey  from  1774  to  1853%  showing"  that,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  there  was  a  continuous  identity  of  purpose  in  her  policy — 
that  is,  the  aggrandizement  of  Russian  territory,  and  the  assertion 
of  a  special  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey. 

Mr.  Redhouse  has  packed  into  a  very  compact  little  volume, 
readily  carried  in  the  pocket  or  knapsack,  a  guide  to  Ottoman 


*  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography.  By  Archibald  Geikie, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

j-  The  Royal  Academy  Album,  1877.  Edited  by  Samuel  Jennings. 
Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

X  Fifty  Tears  of  my  Life.  By  George  Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
Third  Edition,  revised.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

§  Turks  and  Greeks:  Motes  of  a  Recent  Excursion.  By  Hon.  Dudley 
Campbell,  M.A.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

||  Paper  Money  the  Money  of  Civilization,  lie  James  Harvey.  Provost 
&  Co.  ' 

*!  The  Treaty  Relations  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from  1774  to  1853.  By 
J.  Erskine  Holland.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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colloquial  language  *,  which  seems  to  be  of  a  very  practical  and 
useful  kind.  He  dispenses  with  Arabic  characters,  which,  he 
thinks,  only  mystify  and  confuse  those  who  desire  rapid  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  instruction,  and  gives  the  words  in  English  letters, 
together  with  distinct  instructions  as  to  grammar,  pronunciation, 
and  accent,  a  carefully  prepared  vocabulary,  and  a  short  appendix 
of  military  and  naval  terms. 

Baedeker’s  Guides  are  already  so  well  known  for  their  compact¬ 
ness  and  completeness  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  a  new 
•edition  of  any  of  them  than  that  its  value  is  fully  maintained  by 
careful  revision  and  additions,  bringing  the  information  down  to 
the  latest  datef.  Tourists  may,  however,  be  reminded  that  a  good 
feature  of  these  Guides  is  that  they  give  a  list,  not  only  of  the 
large  hotels,  but  of  many  “  inns  which  may  safely  be  selected  by  the 
voyageur  en  g argon,  with  little  sacrifice  of  real  comfort  and  great 
saving  of  expense.” 

Mr.G.Chambershas  compiled  ahandbook  of  Sussex  f,  based  on  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  county  extending  over  many  years. 
It  is  of  a  very  convenient  size,  and  the  editor  has  succeeded  in  his 
design  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  unduly  concentrated  phrase¬ 
ology  of  gazetteers  and  the  troublesome  ditl’useness  of  most  guide¬ 
books.  Another  work  of  this  series  is  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan's  guide 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  §,  which  is  also  cheap  and  port¬ 
able,  and  quite  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  tour. 

Among  the  law-books  just  issued  is  one  in  which  Mr. 
Gibbs  supplies  what  has  hitherto  been  wauting — a  detailed 
report  of  the  case  of  Wallace  v.  the  Attorney-General ||,  in  which 
he  was  one  of  the  counsel.  The  question  to  be  determined  was 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  Hospices  de  Paris  et  de  Londres  ”  ; 
and  Mr.  Gibbs  gives  an  account  both  of  the  English  proceedings 
and  of  those  in  Erance.  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer  has  made  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  forms  and  precedents  in  regard  to  the  formation,  working, 
and  winding-up  of  Companies  under  the  Acts  of  1862  and  1867.il 
Mr.  J.  L.  Goddard  has,  in  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
I.aw  of  Easements**,  embodied  all  cases  up  to  the  end  of  last  year. 
Mr.  Capel  has  produced  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Greenwood’s 
treatise  on  Conveyancing. tt  Hr.  S.  F.  Harris's  Principles  of  the 
Criminal  Law%  t  is  a  compact  compendium  of  the  nature  of  crimes 
and  of  proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
students  who  require  a  general  introduction  on  the  subject. 

The  English  Classics  for  Indian  Schools  §  §  is  a  very  useful  series 
of  cheap  annotated  text-books  for  the  Anglo-vernacular  and 
High  Schools  in  India.  Each  volume  is  to  contain  one  of  the 
chief  works  of  English  literature,  with  a  short  biographical  and 
critical  introduction.  The  present  little  volume  is  a  highly 
creditable  example  of  the  series.  Mr.  Forrest  gives  a  pithy 
life  of  Goldsmith ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  manual 
for  Indian  pupils  is  free  from  the  foolish  multiplication  of  irrelevant 
notes  which  is  so  characteristic  of  English  works  of  the  same  class. 
The  notes  are  confined  to  points  of  real  difficulty,  and  are  brief, 
clear,  and  strictly  to  the  point.  In  fact,  this  is  the  sort  of 
book  which  English  boys  are  in  want  of. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Portrait  ||  ||  has  now  been  published,  con¬ 
taining  nine  photographic  portraits  and  biographies,  including 
the  members  of  the  Constantinople  Conference,  Mr.  W.  Black, 
General  Tchernaieff,  Herr  Joachim,  Mr.  Woolner,  General  Igna- 
tieff,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Dr.  Wagner.  As  a  rule,  the 
photographs  are  of  a  high  quality  and  the  likenesses  good,  though 
Wagner,  who  in  reality  has  rather  a  grotesque  appearance,  is 
strangely  magnified  and  flattered  beyond  recognition.  A  later 
number  contains  an  excellent  full-length  likeness  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  On  the  whole,  the  Portrait  makes  a  handsome  and 
interesting  table  book ;  and  the  biographies,  which  are  supplied 
by  competent  writers,  invest  it  with  a  permanent  value. 

The  photographic  contemporary  portraits  published  under  the 
title  of  Men  of  Mark  Hlf  are  also  of  a  finished  and  artistic  kind. 
We  can  hardly  say  as  much,  however,  for  those  in  Street  Life  in 
London  *’*,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  blurred  and  dingy. 


*  The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum  o  f  Ottoman  Colloquial  Language.  By  J.  XV. 
Rodhou.se.  Second  Edition.  Trttbner  &  Co. 

f  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and  the  Tyrol. 
By  K.  Baedeker.  Seventh  remodelled  Edition.  Leipsic  :  Karl  Baedeker. 

J  Handbook  of  the  County  of  Sussex. 

§  Tourist’s  Guide  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

|j  Les  Hospices  de  Paris  et  de  Londres.  The  Case  of  Lord  Henry 
Seymour’s  Will.  Reported  by  F.  YV.  Gibbs,  C.B.  Stevens  &  Haynes. 

If  Conveyancing,  and  other  Forms  and  Precedents  relating  to  Companies. 
By  F.  B.  Rahner.  Stevens  &  Sons. 

*  *  The  Law  of  Easements.  By  J.  E.  Goddard.  Second  Edition.  Stevens 
Sons. 

ft  Greenwood’s  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing.  Edited  by 
If.  R.  Capel.  Stevens  &  Sons. 

Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  Seymour  F.  Harris.  Stevens  & 
Haynes. 

English  Classics  for  Indian  Schools. —  The  Deserted  Village.  Edited  by 
<i.  \V.  Forrest  and  Francis  Storr.  Bombay  and  Calcutta  :  Thacker  &  Co. 
1111  The  Portrait.  Vol.  I.  Provost  &  Co. 

in  Men  of  Mark :  a  Gallery  of  Contemporary  Portraits.  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 

***  Street  Life  in  London.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

The  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  EXHIBITION  will  CLOSE  on  Saturday,  July  28.  5  Pall 
Mull  East.  From  Niue  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  F RIPP, Secretary. 


nORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

AA  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRA1TORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU  ¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  &o. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY, 36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


SOCIETY  for  tbe  PROTECTION  of  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

This  Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  following  Gentlemen  on  the  Committee,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  Protection  ot  Ancient  Buildings,  both  from  direct  destruction  and  from  the 
falsification  and  confusion  that  ensue  from  their  so-called  restoration.  The  co-operation  of  all 
lovers  of  art  is  earnestly  requested.  Any  person  willing  to  join  the  Society  is  requested  to 
send  li is  Name  and  Address  to  William  Morris,  Honorary  Secretary,  26  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.  Subscription,  10s. GcL  annually. 


Committee. 

Norman  MacColl. 

A.  Marks. 

II.  Stacy  Marks,  A.R.A. 

A.  B.  MitforcL 
Lord  Monteagle. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Norwood,  B.A. 


G.  Aitchison. 

J.  B.  Barnes. 

Right  lion.  G.  C.  Bentinck,  M.P. 

G.  P.  Boyce. 

Dr.  Brewer,  D.D. 

H.  W.  Brewer. 

Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A. 
F.  W.  Burton,  F.S. A. 

P.  II .  Calderon,  R.A. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

C.  G.  Clement. 

J.  Corny  ns  Carr. 

Professor  S.  Colvin. 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 

Sir  George  Webb  Dasent. 

W.  De  Morgan. 

Edwin  Edwards. 

F.  S.  Ellis. 

C.  J .  Faulkner. 

Wickham  Flower. 

Rev.  H.  Hay  man,  D.D. 

J.  P.  Ileseltine. 

J  .  K.  Hodgson,  A.R.A. 

Lord  Houghton. 

George  Howard. 

A.  \\  .  Hunt. 

E.  Burnc  Jones. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.  A.,  F.S.  A. 


J.  W.  Oakes.  A.R.A. 

W.  W.  Ouless,  A.R.A. 
Coventry  l’atmore. 

Rev.  Mark  l'attison.  Rector  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 

G.  W.  Reid. 

W.  B.  Richmond. 

Professor  John  liuskin. 

W.  B.  Scott. 

F.  G.  Stephens. 

J.  J.  Stevenson. 

L.  Alma  Taderna,  A.R.A. 

Miss  Thackeray. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

Rev.  Canon  Venables,  M.A; 

II.  Wallis. 

George  Y.  Wardle. 

T.  Wardle. 

P.  Webb. 

Hon.  Percy  Wyudham,  M.P. 


Y>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  hall.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
M athcniatics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Cleryt  men's  Sons, 60 Guineas;  Laymen's,  60  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  liEAD-MAfcTKk,  Ro*sa  11  School, 
Fleetwood. 


We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  end  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


rpo  CAPITALISTS.— A  LAND  AGENT  bas  facilities  for 

|  -1-  INVESTING  MONEY,  on  Mortgage  of  Real  Property,  at  liberal  Interest _ Address, 

,  W.,  5  Bens  bam  Grove,  Thornton  Heath. 
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OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— CHERBOURG,  GT.  MALVERN 

(Preparatory  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  the  Public  Schools  generally1).— The 
Annual  Examination  for  POUR  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  100  Guineas,  Two  of 
50  Guineas  a  year,  lor  Boys  under  Thirteen  on  day  of  Examination,  will  commence  on 
Monday,  July  30.  Harrow  Scholarship  gained  last  March.  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
Rev.  the  Head-Masteu. 


Malvern  college. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  24. 


rpHE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  GODESBERG,  near 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine _ Established  as  a  Private  School  in  1852  :  removed  to  Godesbcrg  as 

the  International  College  in  1807;  reorganized  in  1877  with  a  Permanent  Stall’ of  Masters, 
having  a  life  interest  in  the  College.  At  present  PUPILS  can  be  received  only  in  the  principal 
School-house,  or  in  the  house  of  the  French  Master.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — Apply  to 
the  Head-Master,  Dr.  A.  Baskerville. 


rTHE  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

-L  Harden— The  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.  Head-Master- E.  FYNES-i  LINTON,  M.A., 
with  Eight  other  Resident  Masters.  150  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professions, 
Military,  Naval,  Indian,  and  Civil  Service  Competitions,  and  the  Public  Schools.  A  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  Oxford  of  £40  for  Three  years,  annually  in  October.  Terms,  60,  70,  aud  80  Guiueas. 
Sons  of  Clergy  10  Guineas  less. 


HRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 

^  Head- Master— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Hill). 

BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professional  Life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Public 
Schools — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,  &c.,  apply  to  the  IIead-Mastrr. 


rT'OTTENHAM  SCHOOL. — For  information  as  to  Terms  and 

Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  Head-Master. 


SCARBOROUGH. — The  Rev.  J.  BEDFORD,  M.A.,  Oxford 

(late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  Coll.,  and  for  six  years  Head  Classical  Assistant-Master  at 
Cheltenham  School),  assisted  by  Mr.  IF.  V yvyan-ROuinson,  B.A.  (Jun.  Opt.)  Cambridge, 
EDUCATES  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Full  particulars  on  application.  Fees  for 
Boys  between  Seven  aud  Twelve,  100  Guineas  a  year. 


SCARBOROUGH.  —  Mr.  BERNSTEIN  (Chancellor's  Gold 

Medallist,  Private  Tutor  in  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  family,  and  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Aberdeen  University)  receives  TWELVE  GENTLEMEN'S  SONS  for  thorough  education 
in  Classics.  Prose  and  Verse  Composition,  and  Modern  Languages.  Direct  preparation  given 
for  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Shrewsbury.  Fees,  60  to  100  Guineas,  according  to  age. 


"FOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 


HOTELS. 

rPHE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  MALVERN,  beautifully  situated 

in  its  own  grounds,  facing  the  nills.  Cuisine  and  Wines  excellent.  *Table  d’hote 
at  6.30  p.m.  ,  „  .  ,  „  _ 

Boarders  received  from  £3  3s.  per  week.  Special  arrangements  for  Families. 


T5RIGIITON. — NORFOLK  HOTEL. — This  old-established 

J— '  County  Family  Hotel,  entirely  rebuilt  in  1866,  and  more  recently  enlarged,  is  replete 
with  every  comfort,  and  in  the  best  situation  in  Brighton,  between  the  West  Pier  and  the 
extensive  Lawn  Promenade.  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Cotfee  Room  ;  Reading,  Billiards,  and 
Smoking  Rooms. — GEO.  D.  LEGGE,  Manager. 

JJ  HIGH  TON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  ~Sea  and 

J— *  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLERACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’Hote  daily.— Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

MARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  — The 

Married  or  Two  Ladies  received  as  Boarders  at  £6  6s.  per  Week.— Tariff  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
the  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


AIOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 
Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER—St.  Ann’s  Square  :  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW  11  ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


rjPIIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.” — M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock 
Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR’STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER'S  HILL, 

*  *  and  CIVIL  SERVICE _ Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrang.Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  lias  passed 

over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance — Ealing,  W. 


T  TNI  VERSIT Y  and  ARM  Y  EXAMINATIONS.-  The  RECTOR 

of  a  Parish  healthily  situated,  late  Wrangler  aud  Fellow  of  his  College,  and  an 
experienced  Tutor,  wishes  for  One  or  Two  PUPILS,  to  share  the  Studies  of  his  Suns,  preparing 
for  Cambridge  and  Woolwich.  Facilities  for  Drawing  and  Modern  Languages.  Boating, 
Fishing,  &c.  Terms,  150  Guineas _ Address,  B.  D.,  Post-Office,  Tamworth. 


PARIS.  — UNIVERSITY,  ARMY,  NAVY,  FOREIGN 

OFFICE  EXAMINATIONS _ A  PRIVATE  TUTOR,  for  many  years  Examiner 

and  Lecturer  at  the  Military  College  of  Saint  Cyr.  residing  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Neuilly,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  receives  TEN  STUDENTS,  five  English,  five  French.  References 
in  England.  Students  received  during  the  Holidays — Address,  Dr.  B.,  45  liue  de  Villiers, 
Neuilly  s/s  Paris. 


A  GENTLEMAN  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  will  he 

glad  to  READ  with  one  or  two  PUPILS  from  the  beginning  of  August,  with  a  view  to 
preparation  f  ir  the  Public  Schools,  University  Matriculation,  or  any  similai  examination— 
Address,  M.N.,  New  University  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


A  FRENCH  LADY,  residing  close  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 

will  be  in  London  about  August  15,  in  order  to  take  back  some  PUPILS  with  her. 
Parents  wishing  to  havedetails respecting  the  Estnblishmentand  References,  either  in  England, 
France,  or  Switzerland,  ure  begged  to  address  Mile.  Favey,  Grandchamp,  pr&sCliillon,  Vaud, 
Suisse. 


n  L  IF  TON  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  School  will  be  opened  in  January  next.  The  Council  intend  to  elect  a  HEAD¬ 
MISTRESS  early  in  October.  Salary  £300  and  Capitation  Fee  of  £2  for  every  Scholar  from 
100  to  200.  and  of  £1  for  every  Scholar  above  200.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  sent 
by  September  15th  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Miss  Catherine  WlNKWOllTH, 
21  Victoria  Square ;  or  Lieut.-Coloncl  PEARS,  Enfield  Villa,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


PHE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  a  HEAD-MISTRESS,  for  n  High  School  to 
be  established  for  I  lington  and  Highbury.  Salary,  £250  per  annum,  with  Capitation  Fees  of 
20s.  per  Pupil  for  the  Second  Hundred,  and  of  30s.  per  Pupil  for  the  Third  Hundred,  Pupils  in 
the  School. 

Applications  to  be  sent,  before  the  25th  inst.,to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  112  Brompton 
Road,  S.  W.,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  had. 


OWNERS  of  TOWN  PROPERTY.— A  GENTLEMAN 

holding  (since  1850)  an  important  Crown  Office,  and  himself  owning  a  large  property, 
undertakes  the  MANAGEMENT  and  COLLECTION  of  RENTS  on  half  the  usual  terms. 
References  and  security.— Address,  II.  C.  K.,  care  of  Davies  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch 
Lane,  Corn  hill. 


THRESHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  of  LONDON.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON  are  prepared  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS 
and  REVERSIONS  of  the  undermentioned  Premises  ; 

No.  1.  Premises,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  extending  from  Fleet  Street  to  New  Bridge  Street, 
let  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sansom,  on  Building  Lease,  having  about  eighty  years  unexpired,  at  a 
Ground  Rent  of  £1,050  a  year. 

No.  2.  Premises,  No.  38.  on  the  North  side  of  the  POULTRY,  let  to  Messrs.  Salaman,  on 
Building  Lease,  having  about  eighty  years  unexpired,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £755  a  year. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together  with  the  Conditions 
of  Sale. 


Proposals  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  at  this  Office. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  offer. 

„  ^  HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall  :  June  1, 1877. 


iyr ANSIQN.— TO  BE  SOLD,  the  LEASE,  FURNITURE, 

-*'*-*-  and  FIXTURES  of  an  unusually  large  and  noble  MANSION,  in  a  fashionable  and 
convenient  district  near  Town.  The  Premises,  with  extensive  and  beautiful  Grounds,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Private  Residence,  College,  first-class  School,  or  other 
large  Institution — For  full  particulars  apply  to  W.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Street,  3U  Cornhiil, 
London,  E.C. 


TWO  FREEHOLD  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATES  for  SALE 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT.  The  Middlehill  Estates  at  Broadway,  co.  Worcester, 
1,000  acres.  The  Manors  and  Parishes  of  Buckland  and.  Laverton,  co.  Gloucester,  with 
the  Advowson,  2,000  acres.  Both  Estates,  separated  from  each  other  by  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  land,  are  beautifully  situated  amongst  some  of  the  finest  Scenery  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  will  be  sold  either  together  or  separately.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  Kinsey  &  A  de.  Solicitors,  No.  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  London  ;  or  to  H.  Linakeii, 
Land  Agent.  Frodsham,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 


TV /|~ ALYERN. — DR.  RAYNER’S  HYDROPATHIC  ESTA- 

.  BLISHMENT,  having  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  i9 
again  Open  for  the  reception  of  Invalids  ar-d  others.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  T.  Rayneb, 
M.D.,  Malvern. 


TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

.  .  Ph>h<ician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Lendenhall  Street.  E.C. , and  25  Cockapur  Street,  S.W. 


'"TOURISTS,  with  PHOTOGRAPHY  as  Companion  on  the  way. 

LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN!  unacquainted  with  the  Art  can  now  take  Pictures  of 

anything  interesting  by  the  NEW  DISCOVERY _ Apply  to  J.  SOLOMON,  Photographic 

IV arehouae,  22  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London,, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues 
free)  to  Iler  Majesty,  1LR.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  Oxford  Street. 

▼  *  TABLE  CUTLERY.  _  -  -  _  . 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

31-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

3$  ditto  ditto  . 

3$  ditto  ditto  to  balance . 

3|  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  fine  ditto  ditto  . 

4  ditto  ditto,  extra  large  .... 

4  ditto  ditto.  African  .  , 

4  ditto  Silver  Ferules  . 

4  ditto  Silvered  Blades .  , 

Ditto  Electro  Silvered  Handles  .... 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

14  . 

11  . 

18  . 

14  . 

20  . 

15  . 

26  . 

20  . 

30  . 

22  . 

33  . 

24  . 

36  . 

28  . 

42  . 

35  . 

42  . 

35  . 

48  . 

35  . 

23  . 

19  . 

Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 
6  . 
7  . 

7  . 

8  . 
8  . 
9  6 

10  6 
13  6 
15  . 

1  6 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
II.lt. H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large 
Show-rooms.  39  Oxford  Street.  W. ;  1,  l A,  2.  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4.  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ; 
and  1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories.  84  Newman  Street;  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W 


TJEAL  &  SON, 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

The  Largest  House  in  London  for 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Heal  &  Son’s  Catalogue  post  free. 


T?URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  —  248,  249,  250,  aud  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


PYALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  I5s.;  W  icker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  tree — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees.  Ratiibone  Place,  W.;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

QSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Chandeliers  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

KEROSENE  and  OTHER  LAMPS  for  INDIA  and  HOME  USE. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM  :  Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
LONDON  :  Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 


J^AMPTULI  C  O  N  CARPET. 


A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Carpet. 
F^or  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Ilalls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery  or  Hall.  Will  wash  and  does  not 

absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  TUBING, 

In  CO- feet  lengths,  with  Brass  Fittings  complete. 

Superior  Waterproof  Macintosh  Coats  in  every  material  and  quality. 


Waterproof  Driving  Aprons,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 


BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMFTTJLICON  COMPANY, 
32  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 


Q.  O  O  D  C  O  M  P  L  E  X  I  O  N. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  or  for  Shaving. 

Invariably  used  by 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


THE 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART.  • 

No.  1,134,  Vol.  44.  July  21,  1877.  [T„S, iri.il  Price  6d. 


LORD  BEACON SFIELD  AND  THE  VOTE  OF 
CENSURE. 

THAT  a  majority  should  bo  found  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  or  protest  against 
an  appointment  made  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  certainly 
surprising.  There  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  fatality 
hanging  over  Prime  Ministers  which  impels  them  to  make 
appointments  that  call  forth  more  loud-voiced,  pungent, 
and  effective  criticism  than  half-a-dozen  measures  of  real 
importance  awaken.  A  personal  question  is  always  enter¬ 
taining,  and  a  personal  question  that  affects  a  Prime 
Minister  is  more  entertaining  than  any  other.  The  Collier 
and  Ewelme  appointments  were  blunders  that  set  all  the 
world  talking  under  the  Gladstone  Ministry.  But  ordi¬ 
narily  things  are  so  managed  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  makes  a  blunder  some  side  issue  is  devised 
as  a  loophole  of  escape,  or  else  the  Ministerial 
majority  rallies  round  its  chief,  looks  up  in  the  sky, 
and  calmly  declares  that  the  moon  is  visibly  made  of 
green  cheese.  On  Monday  night,  however,  a  majority  re¬ 
corded  its  opinion  that  a  spade  must  be  called  a  spade, 
and  that  an  indefensible  appointment  must  be  censured. 
The  reason  of  this  singular  occurrence  lay  apparently  in 
the  accident  that  the  appointment  had  been  made  in  defiance 
of  the  recommendations  of  a  Select  Committee ;  and  the 
members  of  this  Committee,  without  distinction  of  party, 
were  indignant  at  the  contempt  with  which  their  recom¬ 
mendation  had  been  treated.  They  had  embodied  in  their 
report  the  suggestion  that  the  head  of  the  Stationery 
Department  should  know  something  about  stationery  ;  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  chosen  to  appoint  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  and  who  knew 
nothing  about  stationery  whatever.  It  so  happened  that 
this  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  former  Vicar  of  Hughenden, 
who  was  boldly  stated  to  have  been  an  active  elec¬ 
tioneering  supporter  of  the  Premier,  and  the  supposition 
naturally  suggested  itself  that  it  was  in  this  way  that  he 
had  found  special  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field.  It  looked  like  a  job,  and  the  Committee,  indignant 
at  having  their  recommendation  set  aside,  found  a  new 
sting  in  the  thought  that  private  friendship  had  triumphed 
over  the  national  interests  they  had  striven  to  defend. 
It  was  acknowledged  that,  if  any  junior  clerk  in  the 
War  Office  was  to  be  appointed,  Mr.  Pigott  w^as  in  him¬ 
self  as  good  a  junior  clerk  as  could  be  found.  He  had  been 
Secretary  to  Lord  Northbrook  and  Lord  Pembroke,  and  he 
had  more  recently  been  Secretary  to  the  Army  Promotion 
and  Retirement  Commission,  and  he  had  acquitted  himself 
of  his  various  duties  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  him, 
and  very  satisfactory  to  his  superiors.  But,  after  all,  he  was 
a  junior  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  and  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  stationery,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Vicar  of 
Hughenden.  The  combination  was  altogether  too  much 
for  the  House.  A  small  number  of  Conservatives  voted 
against  the  Ministry,  many  more  left  the  House,  and  the 
Opposition  had  the  pleasure  of  dividing  for  once  in  support 
of  the  stronger  side. 

It  was  immediately  suggested  that,  if  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  had  still  been  in  the  Commons,  the  result  would  have 
been  different.  He  would  have  overawed  waverers,  and 
silenced  opponents.  Possibly  this  may  be  so  ;  and  men 
who  ventured  to  rebel  against  him  behind  his  back  might 
not  have  been  so  courageous  if  he  had  been  there  to  see 
and  hear  him.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  he  would 
have  stated  his  case  much  better  than  it  was  stated  for 


him.  Since  then  he  has  stated  his  case  for  himself,  and  so 
stated  it  as  to  have  entirely  changed  the  aspect  in  which 
the  appointment  presented  itself.  It  is  thirty  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Pigott’s  father  was  at  Hughenden,  and  he  left 
the  place  almost  as  soon  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  entered  it. 
So  far  from  being  a  political  supporter  of  the  Premier,  the 
last  act  of  the  Vicar  before  leaving  Buckinghamshire  was 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord  Beaconsfield  does  not 
even  know  Air.  Pigott  by  sight.  His  name  was  sub¬ 
mitted  with  those  of  five  other  Civil  servants  as  men 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  superiors,  were  of  equal 
merit,  and  Mr.  Pigott  was  chosen  simply  because  the 
testimony  given  in  his  favour  was  pre-eminently  strong. 
There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  saying  that  the 
appointment  was  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  a  job.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was  extremely  unfortunate  that 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  when  he  undertook  to  defend 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  Commons,  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  up  his  case.  It  was  not  only  with  regard  to 
Air.  Pigott  himself  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  im¬ 
perfectly  informed.  Air.  Holms,  who  had  brought  forward 
the  motion,  triumphantly  appealed  to  recent  reforms 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  office,  by  which  an  amount 
of  no  less  than  45,000k  in  an  annual  expenditure  of  500,000k 
has  been  saved,  and  he  attributed  this  savins:  to  the 
peculiar  technical  knowledge  of  Air.  Smith,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  It  seemed  a  triumphant  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  advantage,  and  even  necessity, 
of  having  the  Stationery  Office  under  the  control 
of  a  man  who  understood  stationery.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  virtually  accepted  the  statement,  merely  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  Air.  Rowland  Winn,  one  of  the  junior 
Lords,  as  that  of  a  humble  co-operator  in  Air.  Smith’s 
achievements.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  another  tale 
to  tell.  It  is  Air.  Rowland  Winn  exclusively,  a  country 
gentleman  who  knows  nothing  specially  about  stationery, 
who  has  effected  all  the  saving  merely  by  the  exercise  of 
good  sense  and  persevering  industry ;  and  Mr.  Smith’s 
share  in  the  work  simply  consisted  in  giving  his  official 
approval.  The  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  able 
official,  without  any  technical  knowledge,  can  pat  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  there ;  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  been  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  saving  a  further  20,000 b  a  year  through  the  exertions 
of  the  nn technical  Mr.  Winn.  There  only  remains  the 
charge  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  obey  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee,  and  he  himself  ventured  to 
assume  an  attitude  towards  the  Committee  which  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  feared  or  did  not  think  prudent  to 
assume.  He  boldly  declared  that  with  tho  Executive  must 
rest  the  decision  how  far  the  recommendations  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  are  to  be  adopted.  The  Committee  made  many 
recommendations,  some  of  which  seemed  right  and  others 
worth  trying.  As  to  this  particular  recommendation,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  thought  the  Committee  wrong.  Ho  had  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  appointment,  and  be  bad  to 
consider  how  best  to  make  it  in  the  interests  of  the  public ; 
and  as  he  did  not  agree  with  the  Committee  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  Controller  having  technical  knowledge,  ho 
acted  on  his  own  view  of  the  matter. 

A  line  of  argument,  moreover,  was  adopted  by  Air.  Holms, 
and  by  those  who  supported  him,  which  in  a  great  measure 
cut  away  the  ground  from  under  their  feet.  They  said  that 
the  appointment  of  Air.  Pigott  was  doubly  bad — first, 
because  he  did  not  understand  stationery,  and  secondly, 
because  be  was  not  an  eminent  literary  man.  It  appears 
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that  tlio  Controllership  of  tho  Stationery  Department  lias 
been  styled  the  Deanery  of  the  Civil  Service — a  sinecure 
given  by  way  of  reward  to  a  political  writer  of  high  re¬ 
putation,  like  the  last  occupant  of  the  post,  Mr.  Greg.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  this  Deanery  theory  is  consistent  with 
the  other  views  of  Mr.  Holms.  It  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
because  Mr.  Greg,  having  been  made  a  Dean,  behaved  like 
one,  that  the  Committee  recommended  that  a  person  who 
understood  his  business  should  be  appointed.  Mr.  Greg 
came  down  to  his  office,  signed  a  few  cheques,  went 
home  to  write  his  books,  and  (except  that  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  about  the  mending  of  peus)  left  his  de¬ 
partment  very  much  to  look  out  for  itself.  This  was  quite 
right  in  him.  Ho  had  undertaken  to  act  like  a  Dean, 
and  not  to  meddle  with  stationery,  and  his  only  duty  was 
to  turn  his  literary  leisure  to  good  account,  a  duty  which 
all  the  world  knows  lie  fulfilled  with  admirable  punctuality. 
But  the  Committee  thought  a  Dean  of  this  kind  was  a 
rather  expensive  luxury,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  national 
money  might  be  saved  if  the  Stationery  Department  was  pro¬ 
perly  looked  after.  But  if,  now  that  reforms  have  been  made, 
a  literary  man  would  do  for  the  Controllership  because  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  is  no  longer  necessary,  then  any  other  man 
will  do  who  deserves  to  have  the  reward  of  a  sinecure. 
Either  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  national  money  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is  necessary,  a  Dean  will  not  do ;  if  it  is  not 
necessary,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  kind  of  merit  should 
not  be  rewarded  as  well  as  another.  An  able  public  ser- 
vant  who  has  shown  unusual  capacity  in  an  inferior  office 
may  be  most  properly  selected  for  ono  of  those  strange 
places  which  a  literary  Dean  can  adequately  fill.  It  is  odd 
that  there  should  be  such  a  quaint  sort  of  prizo  in  the 
public  service ;  but  if  it  exists,  official  merit  may  be 
as  good  a  title  to  it  as  any  other.  If  it  is  merely 
asked  whether  a  junior  Civil  servant  may  be  properly 
appointed  to  it  over  the  heads  of  his  seniors,  simply 
ou  the  ground  of  his  having  shown  great  capacity,  the 
best  answer  seems  to  be  that  this  is  justifiable  if  the 
Premier  clearly  ascertains  that  the  happy  junior  really 
merits  such  advancement.  There  is  risk  of  a  job  if  such 
appointments  ai’e  made,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  whole 
service  stagnating,  and  zeal  altogether  decaying,  if  they 
are  nob  made  ;  and,  of  the  two,  the  latter  risk  is  tho  moi'e 
serious.  Now  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  cleared  up  the 
whole  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  be  asked,  and  will  be  very  willing,  to  reconsider  its 
decision.  Mr.  Pigott  has  resigned  his  appointment ;  but 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  for  the  present  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation.  It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  not  only 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  but  also  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  will  concur  in  thinking  that  no  farther  obstacle 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  a  competent  official  holding 
a  post  which  he  has  obtained  exclusively  by  merit,  aud  to 
which  he  was  appointed  on  grounds  entirely  unobjection¬ 
able. 


TIIE  WAR. 

f[pHE  feebleness  of  tho  T  urkish  resistance  exceeds  the 
most  unfavourable  anticipations.  Before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  campaign,  English  officers  who  had  known 
Turkey  as  recent  visitors  or  residents  agreed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Turkish  army  was  incapable  of  defending  the 
country  from  a  Russian  invasion.  Although  the  soldiers 
are  well  armed,  and  personally  brave,  the  officers  are  far 
below  the  European  standard,  and  tho  generals  seem  to  be 
appointed  without  the  smallest  regard  to  their  qualifica¬ 
tions.  It  still  seemed  possible  that  the  Turks  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  might  display  the  tenacity  in  defending  strong 
positions  which  has  often  in  former  wars  checked  the 
advance  of  Russia.  The  unaccountable  failure  of  the 
invasion  of  Armenia  encouraged  tho  friends  of  Turkey  to 
hope  for  similar  success  in  Bulgaria.  The  unopposed 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  two  different  points  went 
far  to  dispel  illusions ;  nor  was  the  announcement  that 
the  Wall  of  Trajan  had  been  selected  as  a  line  of  defence 
cither  credible  or  encouraging.  It  now  appears  that  this 
position  also  has  been  already  abandoned.  It  wras 
improbable  that  generals  who  had  not  even  attempted  to 
impede  the  passage  of  the  Danube  would  be  inclined  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  when  a  considerable 
part  of  the  army  had  crossed.  The  rumours  of  severe 
contests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biela  were  soon  con¬ 
tradicted  ;  and  the  Russians  established  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  without  opposition  in  the  central  situation  of  Tirnova. 
Those  who  entertained  the  meanest  opinion  of  the  efficiency 


of  the  Turkish  army  -were  nevertheless  astonished  by  the 
news  of  the  present  week.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
supposed  that  a  fortress  considerable  enough  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  garrison  of  6,ooo  regular  troops  would  capitulate 
after  a  bombardment  of  a  few  hours  followed  by  an 
assault.  The  garrison  of  Nicopolis  surrendered  with  all 
the  artillery ;  and  two  of  the  ironclad  gunboats,  which 
have  never  been  applied  by  their  former  owners  to  any 
useful  purpose,  will  now  furnish  the  enemy  with  additional 
means  of  commandins:  the  river.  Among:  other  advan- 
tages  to  result  from  the  captm’e  of  Nicopolis,  the  Russians 
will  be  able,  by  establishing  a  third  bridge,  to  secure  their 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  frequent 
interruption  of  the  passage  at  Sistova  by  storms  of  wind 
and  river  floods  would  have  provided  a  less  incapable- 
adversary  with  precious  opportunities. 

The  statement  that  a  Russian  column  had  passed  the 
Balkans  was  still  more  surprising.  Tho  force  appears 
to  have  consisted  partly  of  infantry  and  artillery,  though 
the  Cossacks,  who,  as  usual,  preceded  the  main  body, 
have  probably  advanced  far  beyond  the  present  range  of 
serious  operations.  Thei’e  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
passage  which  has  been  seized  will  be  held  and  fortified 
so  that  the  Russian  army  can,  at  the  pleasure  of  its  com¬ 
manders,  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrianople.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  single  pass  through  the  hills  is  analogous 
to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  because 
tho  invader  will  now  be  able  to  turn  the  other  defiles,  if 
there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  forcing  them.  To  unskilled 
observers  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  the  Russian 
generals  during  the  last  three  weeks  seems  to  indicate  both 
skill  and  vigour.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  long 
delay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  accumulating  troops  and  stores  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  field  of  operations.  According  to  the 
accounts  furnished  by  newspaper  Correspondents,  the  army 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  amply  supplied 
with  provisions.  The  rich  plains  of  Bulgaria  will  furnish 
additional  resources,  for  the  Turks  appear  not  to  have 
devastated  the  country  in  their  retreat,  except  by  taking 
with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle.  The  flight  of 
the  Mahometan  inhabitants  will  leave  the  Russians  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  friendly  population. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  assurances  of  the 
Turkish  generals  that  they  are  taking  measures  to  intercept 
the  force  which  has  crossed  the  Balkans.  By  this  time 
the  Russians  have  probably  pushed  forward  large  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and  the  Turks  are  not  likely  to  attempt  a  vigorous 
attack  on  their  communications.  More  detailed  narratives 
of  recent  movements  suggest  a  suspicion  that  the  Turks 
are  panic-stricken  by  the  first  successes  of  the  enemy. 
It  appears  that  Nicopolis  was  taken  by  assault,  and  a  body 
of  T  urkish  infantry,  sufficiently  provided  with  artillery, 
evacuated  Tirnova  in  confusion  when  it  was  attacked  by 
Russian  cavalry.  None  but  military  critics  are  entitled 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  probable  time  which  may 
be  occupied  in  the  campaign,  but  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  theory  that 
the  invader  is  driven  by  desperation  to  precipitate  his 
advance.  His  movements  so  far  appear  to  have  been 
prudent  as  well  as  daring ;  and  the  Russian  army  in 
Bulgaria  is  much  safer  from  attack  since  the  capture  of 
Nicopolis,  which  has  removed  all  difficulties  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  third  permanent  bridge.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  van  of  the  Russian  army  appeared  before 
Adrianople  in  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  now  understood 
that  the  Danubian  fortresses  will  be  masked  during  the 
advance  of  the  main  army ;  and  perhaps  Rustchuk  may 
shortly  be  taken.  The  dismissal  of  Abdul  Kerim  comes 
too  late,  as  the  fate  of  the  campaign  has  already  been 
determined  through  his  sluggish  incapacity.  His  successor, 
Osman  Pasha,  will  scarcely  retrieve  the  Turkish  fortunes. 

The  reverses  which  have  undoubtedly  been  suffered  by 
tho  Russian  army  in  Asia  require  further  explanation. 
The  garrison  of  Bayazid  was  relieved  and  enabled  to 
retreat  in  safety  when  it  had  been  n, early  reduced  to  ex¬ 
tremity.  Both  combatants  claim  a  victory  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  because  the  Turks  remained  in  possession  of  the 
ground,  while  the  Russians  retired  in  the  direction  of  their 
own  frontier  after  accomplishing  their  object.  The  sieo-e 
ol  Kars  has  been  raised  ;  and,  unless  the  Turkish  generals 
are  grossly  negligent,  all  the  damage  received  will  be 
speedily  repaired  ;  but  Mukhtar  Pasha  has  apparently  not 
been  able  to  continue  his  advance,  and  the  Russian  army 
is  believed  to  be  in  force  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  enterprise  will  be  aban- 
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doned  without  another  effort  to  retrieve  the  first  failures  of 
the  campaign.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
vading  army  has  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  its  original  num¬ 
bers  are  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  intelligence  of  the 
strength  and  movements  of  the  Turkish  army  is  collected  and 
published  from  week  to  week  in  minute  detail  by  the  Times' 
Correspondent,  who  appears  to  be  wholly  unaware  of  his 
reckless  violation  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  instructive  reports  are  transmitted 
without  delay  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  where  his 
disparaging  estimate  of  the  military  qualities  of  the  Turks 
will  bo  less  acceptable  than  his  carefully  constructed 
muster-rolls.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  siege  of 
Kars  were  resumed,  though  the  simultaneous  advance 
towards  Erzeroum  will  be  made,  if  at  all,  with  the  caution 
which  late  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary.  No 
trustworthy  intelligence  has  yet  been  received  from  the 
Caucasus,  whei’e  the  insurrection  will  not  endanger  the 
Russian  position  in  Georgia  and  Armenia  as  long  as  the 
principal  road  through  the  mountains  remains  in  Russian 
possession.  The  efforts  of  the  Circassian  tribes  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  with  indifference,  because  it  is 
certain  that  the  insurrection  will  be  suppressed  as 
soon  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  leaves  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  army  at  leisure.  The  far¬ 
fetched  conjecture  that  the  Turkish  expedition  to 
Soukoum  Kale  was  suggested  by  Russian  agents  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  deserves  no  serious  notice ;  but  a  mistake 
was  probably  committed  if  any  considerable  force  was 
diverted  from  the  main  line  of  defence  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

A  great  war  is  a  game  in  which  loss  and  gain  depend 
wholly  on  the  last  general  result.  The  winner  sweeps  all 
the  stakes  into  his  pocket,  although  he  may  have  previously 
lost  a  certain  number  of  troops.  If  Constantinople  is 
taken  or  threatened,  the  Porte  must,  in  default  of  foreign 
intervention,  submit  to  any  terms  of  peace  which  the  con¬ 
queror  may  impose.  Even  if  Batoum  or  Kars  con¬ 
tinue  to  defy  hostile  attacks,  both  posts  may  be  ceded 
by  compulsion  to  a  victorious  enemy.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael  and  his  lieutenants  are  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested  than  the  Russian  Government  in  retrieving'  their 
losses.  The  Asiatic  army  will  be  more  sensitive  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  reproach  because  its  ineffective  advance  and  early 
retreat  will  be  contrasted  with  the  brilliant  success  which 
has  thus  far  characterized  the  campaign  in  Bulgaria.  The 
Turks,  if  they  avoid  unnecessary  risks,  may  perhaps  again 
repel  attacks  on  the  strong  positions  with  which  the  coun¬ 
try  abounds.  If  they  understand  their  business,  they  will 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  unnecessarily  as¬ 
suming  the  offensive.  The  strip  of  Turkish  territory  still 
held  by  the  Russians  is  not  worth  any  considerable  risk ; 
and  it  may  pei’haps  be  better  to  leave  the  Russians  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Ardahan  than  to  incur  heavy  loss  in  besieging 
the  fortress 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

IN  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by  Lord 
Hartington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  stated  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  the  present  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public  business.  There 
were  two  points  as  to  which  members  were  naturally 
anxious — what  Bills  were  to  be  pushed  forward,  and  when 
they  were  to  get  away.  The  second  question  is  not  only 
the  one  of  greater  personal  interest,  but  is  really  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  When  it  is  known  at  what  date  the 
Session  is  to  end,  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to 
calculate  how  much  business  can  be  despatched  in 
the  allotted  time.  As  usual,  grouse  have  exercised 
their  magical  charm,  and  when  shooting  begins,  Par¬ 
liament  is  to  rest.  It  only  remains  to  be  known  what 
measures  the  Government  thinks  it  can  push  through 
before  the  12th  of  August,  and  the  first  thing  in  order  to 
ascertain  this  is  to  know  what  measures  it  is  sure  it  cannot 
push  through.  Every  Ministry  divides  the  slaughter  of  its 
Bills  into  two  batches.  It  first  kills  off  the  Bills  which 
no  one  thinks  can  be  carried  in  the  fag-end  of  the  Session. 
It  then  kills  off  the  Bills  which  it  alone  thought 
could  be  carried.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  went  through 
the  preliminary  process  on  Thursday.  He  straightway 
killed  off  the  Valuation  Bills,  the  Bishoprics  Bill,  the 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  the  Scotch  Poor-law 
BilL  He  marked  out  for  future  slaughter  the  Scotch 


Roads  and  Bridges  Bill,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  and  the 
Factories  and  Workshops  Bill.  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  was 
allowed  the  sad  privilege  of  killing  his  own  Metropolitan 
Public  Health  Bill,  and  the  real  list  of  Government 
measures  is  now  reduced  to  the  Irish  Judicature 
Bill,  the  South  Africa  Bill,  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Prisons  Bill.  These  it  must  and  will  pass.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  it  will  try  to  pass  the  Irish  County  Courts 
Bill,  the  Scotch  Sheriffs’  Courts  Bill,  and  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Bill.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  that  it 
will  really  get  these  six  Bills  through  before  the  12th  of 
August.  One,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  three  subsidiary 
Bills  may  have  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  it  is  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  supposition  that  the  Bill  which  affects  England,  much 
as  it  is  wanted,  will  be  the  first  to  bo  thrown  aside,  and 
that  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  will  be  suppressed  in 
order  that  its  Scotch  or  Irish  rivals  may  be  offered  a  chance 
of  life. 

There  will  obviously  be  very  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  even  the  modest  programme  which  the  Government 
has  now  adopted.  It  will  indeed  ask  that  Wednesdays,  as 
well  as  Tuesdays,  shall  henceforth  be  given  up  to  it;  but, 
even  with  this  additional  time  at  its  command,  it  will  have 
much  difficulty  in  pushing  forward  its  Bills.  There  are 
many  other  things  besides  Bills  that  will  demand  the 
attention  of  the  House.  There  are  votes  to  be  taken  in 
Supply  which  will  raise  considerable  discussion.  There 
are  the  British  Museum  vote,  the  Transvaal  vote,  and  the 
Navy  vote ;  and  these  are  votes  which  are  sure  to  awaken 
controversy.  Then  a  Royal  Warrant  is  to  be  issued 
immediately  on  army  promotion  and  retirement ;  and 
anything  affecting  the  service  and  the  pecuniary  in¬ 
terest  of  persons  who  themselves,  or  through  friends, 
can  generally  command  a  hearing,  is  sure  to  lead 
to  a  prolonged  debate.  Mr.  Butt  is  to  have  ati 
evening  for  his  Irish  University  Bill.  Some  decla¬ 
ration  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  war  will  no  doubt  be  made  before  Parliament 
disperses,  and  the  Appropriation  Bill  will  give  occasion  for 
that  parting  skirmish  which  is  known  as  a  review  of  the 
Session.  Very  little  time  is,  therefore,  left  for  the 
Government  Bills,  and,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
South  Africa  Bill  and  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill, 
they  are  Bills  which  it  is  not  easy  to  push  on  quickly, 
because  they  affect  local  interests  too  closely.  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  hoped  to  get  the  Irish  Judicature  Bill 
through  Committee  on  Thursday  night,  but  he  was 
disappointed.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  objections  to 
different  clauses  were  altogether  idle,  for  the  Attorney- 
General  accepted  several  of  them.  But,  as  they  had 
to  be  discussed,  another  day  will  have  to  be  given  to  the 
Bill,  and  has  therefore  to  be  cut  out  of  the  calculations 
of  the  Government.  It  is,  again,  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  Irish  members,  in  discussing  their  own  Prisons 
Bill,  will  not  repeat  the  lengthy  arguments  with  which 
they  assailed  the  English  Prisons  Bill.  It  was  indeed 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  a  bad  precedent  was  being  set 
which  might  be  applied  to  Ireland  that  they  expended  so 
much  benevolent  care  on  the  provisions  affecting  English 
prisoners.  The  best  consolation  for  the  Government  lies 
in  the  businesslike  habits  of  Scotch  members.  They 
seldom  talk  more  on  Scotch  Bills  than  is  necessary.  They 
let  the  Llouse  know  what  they  think,  and  then,  if 
they  wish  the  Bill  to  pass,  help  it  forward.  Many  of 
them  perhaps  are  seriously  disappointed  at  the  prospect 
of  their  Roads  and  Bridges  Bill  being  abandoned ;  but, 
if  it  is  abandoned,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  let  their  Prisons  Bill  or  their 
Sheriffs’  Courts  Bill  fail  because  they  do  not  get  something 
else  for  which  they  wished.  It  is  the  three  Irish  Bills 
of  the  Government  that  will  cause  the  real  difficulty.  The 
Judicature  Bill  is  sure  to  be  carried,  and  so  probably  is 
the  Irish  Prisons  Bill,  and  the  Irish  members  themselves 
want  their  County  Courts  Bill,  or  at  least  they  appear  to 
want  it  as  much  as  Irish  members  appear  to  want  any¬ 
thing.  But  all  these  Bills  afford  room  for  endless  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  grouse  will  not  wait,  and  must  begin  to 
be  killed  on  the  right  day. 

It  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  regret  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  Government  Bills,  for  they  were  doomed  from  the  first, 
and  never  had,  or  were  meant  to  have,  a  chance.  It  has 
become  a  piece  of  routine  that  the  Chancellor  should  pre¬ 
sent  a  Bankruptcy  Law  Bill  and  a  Patent  Law  Bill  of 
which  no  more  is  heard.  Not  that  Bills  on  these  subjects 
are  not  wanted ;  for  the  existing  law,  both  as  to  bankrupt- 
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cies  and  as  to  patents,  is  full  of  imperfections.  But  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  patents  are  very  dry  subjects,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  dispel  the  air  of  hopeless  gloom  which  settles 
on  the  House  when  these  names  are  mentioned.  The 
Valuation  Bill  was  a  failure  because,  though  founded  on  a 
good  basis,  it  opened  up  the  discussion  of  subjects  almost 
infinitely  wide,  and  members  were  found  who  declared  that 
it  could  not  be  taken  by  itself,  but  must  be  discussed  in 
conjunction  with  a  total  reconstruction  of  county  adminis¬ 
tration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Health  Bill  was  purely  a  measure  of  consolidation.  It  con¬ 
tained  no  new  provision,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Vestries  would  have  liked  to  know  the  law  under 
which  they  were  actually  working.  But  when  they  saw 
clearly  what  the  law  was,  they  did  not  like  it  and  thought 
it  ought  to  be  altered;  so  that  a  measure  which  on  the 
part  of  the  Goverument  was  a  consolidation  Bill 
became  on  the  part  of  the  Vestries  a  reforming 
Bill.  Mr.  Sclatek-Booth  could  not  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  of  position,  and  in  withdrawing  his  Bill 
announced  that,  if  the  Vestries  did  not  like  consoli¬ 
dation  but  wished  for  reform,  he  would,  when  he  next 
brought  in  a  Bill  on  tho  subject,  do  the  reform  for  them. 
Those  who  sometimes  dream  of  seeing  English  law  codi¬ 
fied  must  sigh  over  a  new  proof  of  the  enormous  difficulties 
which  our  Parliamentary  system  throws  in  the  way 
of  even  the  humblest  attempt  at  codification.  That 
the  Government  cannot  even  carry  a  consolidation 
Bill  may  also  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  great 
obstacles  which  now  lie  in  the  way  of  all  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Government  has  done  very  little  this  Ses¬ 
sion  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  in  any  great  degree 
the  fault  of  the  Government.  Every  successive  Session  is  a 
fresh  disappointment  to  those  who  are  still  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  at  its  outset  that  much  will  be  done  in 
it.  The  Government,  too,  has  this  year  had  to  encounter 
an  unusual  amount  of  factious  obstruction  ;  and  although, 
even  had  there  been  no  more  obstruction  than  is  inevitable, 
it  could  not  have  carried  out  nearly  all  it  proposed  to 
accomplish,  yet  it  might  have  done  much  more  than  it 
has  done,  and  it  may  safely  say  that  it  is  not  accountable 
for  having  had  an  opposition  to  encounter  which  was  not 
directed  so  much  against  it  as  against  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  English  Parliamentary  system. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  PATRIOTISM. 

IT  is  a  doubtful  and  interesting  question  whether  the 
traditional  jealousy  with  which  aggressive  potentates 
wei'e  once  regarded  has  become  obsolete  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  true  issuo  is  more  accurately  defined  by  the 
inquiry  whether  the  classes  which  have  lately  attained 
political  power  adopt  the  national  traditions  which  have 
hitherto  controlled  English  policy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
good  reason  and  of  distinct  purpose,  frequently  contrasts 
the  opinions  of  London  society  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowds  which  he  addresses  in  his  successive  visits  to  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  next  election  must  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  profound  schism  divides  the  majority  of 
educated  politicians  from  the  new  constituency.  Perpetual 
sneers  at  English  interests  are  perhaps  received  with  ap¬ 
proval  by  a  multitude  which  may  not  have  yet  become 
distinctly  conscious  of  Imperial  rights  and  responsibilities. 
When  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  rank  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  identify  patriotic  solicitude  with 
personal  selfishness,  a  compound  householder  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  distinguish  between  the  respective  duties  of 
an  owner  and  a  trustee.  The  truism  that  a  man  may  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own  is  not  equivalent  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  Government  may  do  what  it  will  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  a  nation  of  thirty  or  forty  millions ;  and  for  the.same 
reason  the  sacrifice  by  a  Minister  of  interests  committed  to 
his  charge  is  not  identical  with  self-sacrifice.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  indeed,  constantly  protests  against  the  suspicion  that 
Russian  conquest  can  endanger  the  safety  or  greatness  of 
England ;  but,  if  he  were  confident  in  the  soundness  of 
his  own  assumption,  his  denunciation  of  national  selfishness 
would  be  irrelevant  and  superfluous.  His  obstinate  belief 
in  the  benevolent  motives  of  the  Russian  Government  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  arguments  derived  from  fact  or  proba¬ 
bility.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assertion  that  his  opponents  never 
denounced  the  oppression  of  Poland  and  of  Hungary  is  utterly 
unfounded  and  unjust.  It  is  possible  that  Turkey  may  have 
been  not  less  guilty  than  Russia,  though  popular  fanaticism 


and  administrative  weakness  are  less  criminal  than  system¬ 
atic  and  official  violations  of  law  and  of  humanity.  At 
the  present  moment  Turkey  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
existence,  while  the  invader  continues  a  traditional  policy 
of  territorial  conquest.  Appeals  to  sympathy  for  the 
aggressor  are  at  least  unseasonable. 

Some  observers  of  public  opinion  think  that  the  applause 
which  attends  Mr.  Gladstone  is  superficial  and  deceptive. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  circulation  of  the  anti-Turkish  news¬ 
papers  has  diminished,  to  the  benefit  of  rivals  who  express 
a  wholesome  jealousy  of  Russia ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  wffiether  the  readers  of  London  newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  borough  voters.  The  Salford  election  proved  that  in 
one  large  manufacturing  town  the  unpopularity  of  Irish 
Home  Rulers  was  more  operative  than  sympathy 
with  the  Bulgarians  ;  but  the  test  was  solitary  and 
insufficient,  and  the  result  may  have  been  attribu¬ 
table  to  local  causes.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  reconverted  to  Liberalism 
a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
1874.  Like  a  prudent  political  commander,  he  is  careful 
to  provide  reserves,  even  though  his  force  may  be  already 
sufficient.  In  one  of  his  late  speeches  his  recommendation 
of  household  suffrage  in  counties  was  not  an  idle  digression 
from  his  main  topic  of  hostility  to  Turkey.  The  majority 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  now  command  will 
become  irresistible  when  the  gentry,  the  manufacturers,  the 
shopkeepers,  the  farmers,  and  in  general  the  middle  classes, 
are  practically  disfranchised.  A  Parliament  returned  by  a 
constituency  living  on  wages  will  unhesitatingly  prefer 
sentiment  to  reason  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Arti¬ 
sans,  though  they  are  deeply  interested  in  freedom  of  trade, 
may  perhaps  hold  that,  because  there  was  a  massacre  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  it  is  a  light  matter  that  great  tracts  of  country  in 
Europe  and  Asia  should  be  closed  to  foreign  commerce  as 
well  as  to  the  higher  forms  of  civilization.  The  time  may 
perhaps  recur  when  popular  prejudice  against  aggressive 
military  despotism  may  revive ;  but,  for  the  present,  the 
popular  preacher  who  commands  the  largest  audience 
teaches  his  disciples  that  Russia  is  engaged  in  a  humane 
and  holy  enterprise.  The  anti-Mahometan  crusade  has  so 
far  deserved  the  approval  which  ordinarily  attends  success. 
A  short  time  will  show  whether  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia  is  regarded  with  indifference  or  with  favour  by  the 
great  body  of  Englishmen.  In  the  present  week  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Government  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  Parliament  has  been  for  the  first  time  rudely 
disturbed.  It  might  have  been  thought  improbable  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  Prime  Minister  on  a  question  of  almost  infini¬ 
tesimal  importance.  A  majority  which  deserts  its  chief  on 
such  an  issue  as  the  appointment  of  an  able  Civil  servant  to 
the  control  of  the  Stationery  Office  virtually  abdicates  its 
own  supremacy.  Many  petty  spites  and  personal  jealou¬ 
sies  found  expression  in  the  desertion  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  by  his  supporters. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  relief  of  the  Bosnian  and  Herze¬ 
govinian  refugees,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  advantage  of 
iudirectly  advocating  his  favourite  cause  without  possi¬ 
bility  of  opposition.  No  injustice  could  be  done  to  the 
Turks  by  relieving  the  wants  of  fugitives  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  suffering  exile  and  destitution.  Although  the 
meeting  was  not  exclusively  composed  of  members  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  strictly  accurate 
in  his  statement  that  it  was  also  divided  on  Eastern 
politics.  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Marquess  of 
Bath,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  have  openly  separated 
themselves  in  all  discussions  on  Eastern  affairs  from 
the  party  with  which  they  ordinarily  act  ;  and  some 
of  them  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation 
relating  to  the  Bulgarian  outrages.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
indeed  now  includes  Russian  and  Turkish  modes  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  common  censure;  but  he  took  a  principal  part  last 
winter  in  the  notorious  meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  During 
the  greater  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  consistently 
maintained  the  neutral  position  which  was  appropriate  to 
the  occasion ;  but  he  could  not  help  referring  to  the  murder 
of  certain  refugees  who  had  returned  to  their  homes  as  a 
justification  for  the  refusal  of  their  companions  in 
exile  to  follow  their  example.  A  sympathizing  audience 
must  have  shared  Mr.  Gladstone’s  surprise  at  the 
small  amount  of  contributions  hitherto  received.  A 
sum  of  15,000^.  is  obviously  inadequate  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  200,000  starving  refugees.  It  is  true 
that  in  countries  much  less  remote  from  Bosnia,  either  the 
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fugitives  have  not  been  regarded  with  sympathy,  or  the  duty 
of  relieving  their  wants  has  been  left  to  their  immediate 
neighbours ;  but  England  is  the  native  land  of  subscriptions  ; 
and  the  hardships  of  the  Sultan’s  Christian  subjects  have 
for  more  than  a  year  been  the  principal  subject  of  public 
discussion.  It  would  seem  that  the  agitation  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  support  of  the  subscribing  classes,  and  that  their 
benevolence  is  checked  by  political  distaste  for  the  anti- 
Turkish  cause. 

It  was  hardly  judicious  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  part  to 
apologize  for  the  frugal  scale  of  relief  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  refugees  by  the  Austrian  Government.  He 
reminded  his  audience  that  the  halfpenny  per  head  which 
is  allowed  to  the  Bosnians  for  a  day’s  subsistence  is  paid  out 
of  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  and 
he  implied  an  opinion  that  a  disinclination  to  spend 
public  money  on  foreigners  was  not  only  pardonable  but 
praiseworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  a  national  liability  is 
much  more  fairly  and  more  effectually  discharged  by  a 
Government  grant  than  by  a  private  subscription  ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  reversed,  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  scarcely  hold  that  starving  foreigners  on  English 
ground  had  not  a  more  immediate  claim  on  England  than 
on  Austria.  In  the  present  instance  the  inhabitants  and 
authorities  of  Dalmatia  are  especially  bound  to  succour 
fugitives  who  might  perhaps  have  been  living  peaceably 
and  comfortably  at  home  if  Austrian  functionaries  had 
not  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  rivalled  Russian  agents 
in  their  encouragement  of  the  insurrection.  The  outrages 
in  Bosnia  were  perpetrated  by  the  Mussulmans  of 
the  province,  who  were  irritated  and  alarmed  by  a 
movement  caused  by  foreign  emissaries.  The  least  that  the 
Austrians  ought  to  do  is  to  assist  the  victims  of  their  own 
officious  benevolence.  It  would  nevertheless  be  wrong  to 
discountenance  the  liberality  which  may  perhaps  be  created 
or  revived  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence.  It  is  true  that 
many  persons  might  save  money  which  is  wasted  or  spent 
in  luxury  ;  and  those  who  have  actively  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause  of  the  Eastern  Christians  would  be 
consistent  in  bestowing  on  the  Bosniau  refugees  the  results 
of  their  own  self-denial.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  meet¬ 
ing  seems  not  to  have  been  attended  by  a  single  person 
who  was  not  a  professed  partisan  of  one  side  in  the 
Eastern  controversy. 


FRENCH  PARTIES  AND  TIIE  ELECTIONS. 

npHE  signs  of  disunion  among  the  French  Conservatives 
JL  daily  become  more  abundant.  The  honesty  of  some 
members  of  the  coalition  and  the  temper  of  others  are  not 
equal  to  the  strain  which  the  necessity  of  common  action 
lays  upon  them.  M.  de  Eranclieu  and  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  may  be  taken  as  types  of  opposite  tendencies 
towards  disruption.  M.  de  Eranclieu  is  one  of  those  con¬ 
sistent  Royalists  and  Catholics  who  hate  the  Republic 
much,  but  hate  the  Empire  more.  In  both  characters  they 
regard  the  Republic  as  an  enemy  to  all  good  things  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  an  open  enemy.  It  lives  contentedly  among 
its  own  low  associations,  and  does  not,  like  the  Empire, 
degi’ade  the  associations  connected  with  Monarchy  to 
its  own  level.  It  does  not  set  the  chief  of  the  State  on  a 
pinchbeck  throne,  and  crown  him  with  false  jewelry.  A 
President  is  a  wretched  substitute  for  a  legitimate  King : 
but,  at  all  events,  he  is  not  a  rival.  Henry  V.  may  grieve 
to  see  his  subjects  submitting  themselves  to  Marshal 
MacMahon  ;  but  it  is  the  grief  of  sorrow,  not  of  resent¬ 
ment.  If  they  were  to  submit  themselves  to  Natoleon  IV., 
his  sorrow  on  their  account  would  be  swallowed  up  in  anger 
on  his  own.  It  is  much  the  same  as  regards  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  really  honest  Catholic  knows  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  was  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  Republic  when  the 
moment  of  trial  came.  It  appreciated  the  Church  as  a 
convenient  and  conservative  institution  ;  but  that  was  all. 
When  the  Church  ceased  to  be  convenient,  or  when  its 
conservatism  extended  to  Italy,  it  was  politely  put  aside. 
The  Republic  may  be  hostile  to  religion,  but  it  has  never 
betrayed  it.  It  has  not  asked  and  received  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  then  left  the  Pope  to  bo  despoiled  of  his 
rights.  These  are  the  reflections  that  pass  through  M.  DE 
Pranclieu’s  mind  when  he  is  asked  to  vote  for  a 
Bonapaitist  at  the  elections  on  the  plea  that  he  is  a 
Conservative.  He  will  be  no  party  to  this  degradation  of  a 
respectable  name.  As  an  honest  Legitimist,  he  wishes  to 


bo  assured  that  the  candidate  whose  success  he  is  asked  to 
further  will,  at  any  rate,  not  make  matters  worse  for  the 
cause  of  legitimate  Monarchy  than  they  are  already.  But. 
to  restore  the  Empire  would  he  to  make  them  immeasurably 
worse  than  they  are  already.  Under  the  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  there  is  a  power  of  revising  the  Constitution.  The 
obedience  which  M.  de  Eranclieu  is  asked  to  yield  to  the 
Republic  is  only  a  temporary  and  provisional  obedience. 
In  1880  he  will  again  be  free.  He  and  his  friends  can  then 
labour  to  get  the  Constitution  revised  in  their  own  sense. 
Those  who  do  not  share  their  desires  may  hold  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  a  mere  dream ; 
but  the  important  point  to  M.  de  Franci.ieu  is  not  whether 
it  is  a  dream,  but  whether  it  is  a  dream  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  cherish.  With  1880  and  its  countless  possibilities  lying 
full  in  view,  no  one  can  deny  him  this  privilege ;  but  if 
for  the  Republic,  with  the  right  of  revision  reserved, 
there  were  substituted  the  Empire,  with  its  rigid  notions 
of  submission,  and  its  rough  and  ready  methods  of  dealing 
with  those  who  refuse  to  submit,  M.  DE  Franclieu  and  his 
friends  would  be  in  a  very  much  worse  position  than  they 
are  now.  Thus  expediency  and  principle  point  the  same 
way.  To  vote  for  a  Bonapartist  is  equally  contrary  to 
their  convictions  and  their  interests. 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is  equally  resolved  not  to  lower 
his  colours;  but  this  frankness  is  a  luxury  which  he 
may  have  to  pay  for.  The  true  policy  of  the  Bonapartists 
is  to  keep  their  pretensions  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background.  They  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  organized  of 
the  factions  which  make  up  Marshal  MacMahon’s  army. 
If  a  Conservative  majority  is  returned,  it  will  be  an  Im¬ 
perialist  majority,  and  it  will  be  an  Imperialist  majority 
just  as  much  though  the  Empire  be  never  named  in  the 
canvass.  Whatever  the  Imperialists  or  the  Orleanists  may 
do  to  prevent  it,  the  triumph  of  the  Conservative  coalition 
will  be  the  triumph  of  the  Bonapartist  section  of  that 
coalition.  The  majority  of  the  Conservative  deputies  will 
be  Bonapartist,  the  majority  of  the  Conservative  officials 
will  be  Bonapartist,  and  whenever  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
is  advised  to  venture  on  a  decisive  cast,  he  will  find  a 
Chamber  ready  to  vote  the  Empire,  and  prefects  waiting 
to  proclaim  the  Emperor.  Consequently  the  game  of  the 
Bonapartists  is  remarkably  simple.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  call  themselves  Conservatives  and  to  preach  Con¬ 
servative  views,  and  the  sinking  of  all  distinctive  titles.  The 
more  the  voters  can  be  brought  to  forget  the  existence  of 
Bonapartism  as  a  special  form  of  Conservatism,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  their  chances.  The  object  of  the  coming 
election  will  be,  not  to  restore  the  Empire,  but  to  decide 
who  is  to  have  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  time  when, 
if  at  all,  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Empire  must 
be  made.  It  does  not  matter,  therefore,  what  a  can¬ 
didate  calls  himself  in  1877  ;  the  important  conside¬ 
ration  is  what  he  will  be  in  1880.  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  organization  of  the  Imperialist  party  so 
valuable  to  them.  They  know  their  men,  and  can 
afford  to  be  content  with  their  knowledge  of  them.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  need  for  a  Bonapartist  to  go  about 
proclaiming  his  views.  The  chiefs  of  his  party  are  satisfied 
about  him,  and  the  Bonapartist  electors  will  vote  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  advise.  If  he  parades  his  principles — 
or  more  accurately  his  interests — he  will  only  run  the  risk 
of  losing  support.  As  a  Conservative  he  will  gain  the 
votes  of  Legitimists  and  Orleanists,  as  well  as  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists.  As  a  Bonapartist  he  may  only  gain  those  of  the 
Imperialists.  Nor  can  he  even  be  sure  that  the  alienated 
Conservatives  will  confine  themselves  to  abstention  ;  they 
may  be  frightened  at  the  boldness  with  which  Imperialist 
ideas  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  electors,  and  may  vote 
for  the  Republican  candidate  in  order  to  mark  their  dis¬ 
taste  to  them.  Fortunately  for  France,  this  policy  of  self- 
effacement  is  distasteful  above  measure  to  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  practise  it.  The  note  of  the  Bonapartisls 
is  insolence  ;  more  than  any  other  French  party  they  delight 
in  insulting  their  opponents  and  in  patronizing  their  allies 
Both  these  pleasures  must  be  foregone  if  they  ai’e  to  present 
themselves  to  the  electors  as  Conservatives  rather  than  av 
Imperialists  ;  and  politicians  of  the  school  of  M.  Paul  di 
Cassagnac  are  not  disposed  to  deny  themselves  either. 

Against  this  inharmonious  coalition  is  arranged  a  party 
which  for  the  moment  is  singularly  united.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  there  is  quite 
as  much  sacrifice  of  principle  involved  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  Republicans  of  the  Left  Centre  with  Re- 
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publicans  of  tbe  Extreme  Left  as  there  is  in  the 
combination  of  Conservatives,  who  still  call  them¬ 
selves  Republicans,  with  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  differences  existing  between 
one  section  of  Republicans  and  another  are  quite  as  great 
and  quite  as  vital  as  any  existing  between  one  section  of 
Conservatives  and  another.  Bat  the  superiority  of  the 
Republican  over  the  Conservative  coalition  is  not  affected 
by  this  fact.  The  late  Republican  Deputies  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  re-election  on  the  single  plea  that,  by  re-electing 
them,  the  constituencies  can  most  unmistakably  condemn 
the  slight  which  Marshal  MacMahon  has  thought  fit  to  put 
on  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  issue  is  really  one  be¬ 
tween  genuine  Parliamentary  institutions  and  bastard 
Parliamentary  institutions  ;  between  a  President  who  takes 
whatever  Ministers  the  country  by  its  representatives 
chooses  to  impose  upon  him,  and  a  President  who  claims 
a  discretion  whether  he  shall  accept  the  Ministers  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  country,  or  ask  the  country  to  accept  the 
Ministers  which  he  has  chosen  to  impose  upon  it.  This  is 
an  issue  of  such  paramount  importance  that  for  the  time  it 
throws  every  other  into  the  shade.  Whatever  differences 
there  may  be  between  one  section  of  Republicans  and  an¬ 
other,  there  is  an  entire  agreement  between  them  as  to  the 
method  by  which  they  wish  their  differences  to  be  fought 
out.  The  Left  Centre  and  the  Irreconcilables  both  desire 
that  the  popular  Chamber,  and  not  the  Executive,  should 
in  the  last  resort  decide  to  whose  hands  the  government 
of  the  country  should  be  entrusted.  The  Irreconcilables,  it 
is  true,  have  not  always  professed  this  respect  for  re¬ 
presentative  institutions,  and  if  their  power  in  the 
country  were  to  become  greater,  they  might  again 
prefer  a  despotic  to  a  constitutional  Republic.  But  for 
the  moment,  and  as  against  Marshal  MacMahon,  they  are 
honestly  anxious  to  uphold  the  constitutional  Republic. 
They  are  clear  that  they  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  substitutes 
which  Marshal  MacMahon’s  supporters  would  like  to  put 
in  its  place.  The  agreement  between  them  and  the 
moderate  Republicans  is  not  a  mere  negative  agreement ; 
the  two  are  not  linked  together  merely  by  the  tie  of  a  com¬ 
mon  hatred.  They  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
the  Republic,  and  even  the  Irreconcilables  are  now  willing 
to  keep  that  Republic  as  it  is  if  they  cannot  succeed  in 
making  it  what  they  would  like  to  see  it.  The  one  object 
that  the  Conservatives  have  in  common  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Republic  that  now  is.  Thej^  are  not  only  at  variance 
as  to  what  form  of  government  should  be  built  up  upon 
its  ruins;  they  are  not  even  agreed  in  accepting  either  of 
the  alternatives  between  which  the  choice  must  lie  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  Bonapartists 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  a  Bourbon  restoration.  The 
Legitimists  are  not  prepared  to  accept  an  Imperialist 
restoration.  The  Bonapartists  are  trying  to  cheat  the 
Legitimists  into  the  belief  that,  by  voting  for  Bonapartist 
candidates,  they  will  somehow  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  ;  the  Legitimists  are  trying  to  cheat 
the  Bonapartists  into  the  belief  that,  by  voting  for  Legi¬ 
timist  candidates,  they  will  somehow  serve  the  interests  of 
Napoleon  IV.  ;  and — most  wonderful  spectacle  of  all— the 
Right  Centre  are  trying  to  cheat  themselves  into  the  belief 
that,  by  voting  for  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  they  will 
somehow  benefit  the  prospects  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 


THE  SHAH  AND  TIIE  HUASCAR. 

IN  tbe  midst  of  more  urgent  business  Lord  Derby  will 
perhaps  have  to  settle,  as  well  as  circumstances  may 
allow,  an  untoward  misunderstanding  with  Peru.  The 
occasion  of  the  quarrel  or  dispute  could  only  have  arisen  in 
one  of  the  South  American  Republics,  where  there  is 
generally  a  doubt  as  to  the  de  facto  or  de  jure  ruler  for  the 
time  being.  In  Peru  and  in  several  other  States,  the  chief 
of  the  latest  insurrection  has  almost  acquired  by  long 
custom  a  quasi-constitutional  position.  Loyal  citizeus 
adhere/  as  long  as  they  can  to  the  President  whom  they 
have  elected ;  bst  they  easily  transfer  their  recognition  to 
a  rival  who  jfu’oves  by  the  argument  of  force  that 
he  ought  to  Have  been  elected.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  now  deliberating  on  such  a  con¬ 
flict  of  authority  between  two  claimants  to  the  office 
of  President  of  Mexico.  It  might  perhaps  have  been 
prudent  to  exercise  similar  hesitation  in  dealing  with 
Peru,  or  rather,  to  assume  that  any  pretender  to  the  chief 


place  in  the  Government  might  possibly  succeed  in  esta¬ 
blishing  his  title  by  the  usual  method.  The  first  condition 
of  the  success  of  an  insurgent  chief,  either  in  Spain  or  in 
the  former  Spanish  colonies,  is  tliathe  should  be  able  to  detach 
some  portion  of  the  army  from  its  allegiance.  In  later  times 
navies  have  also  contributed  their  quota  to  rebellions,  with 
the  intended  result  of  procuring  for  captains  and  admirals  a 
share  of  the  rewards  which  had  formerly  been  bestowed  on 
generals  and  colonels.  In  1868  Admiral  Topete  was  the 
chief  associate  of  Prim  in  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Isabella;  and  in  1873,  in  accordance  with  the  new  pre¬ 
cedent,  the  captains  of  two  men-of-war  took  part  in  the 
federalist  insurrection  at  Carthagena.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  rules  of  international  law,  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  had  not  provided  for  the  case  of  rebellious  men-of- 
war.  The  Carthagena  mutineers  were  not  entitled  to  hoist 
any  national  flag  unless  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  Madrid.  The  German  Commodore 
on  the  station  thought  it  his  duty  to  seize  the  rebellious 
vessels ;  but  he  was  promptly  disavowed  by  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  prize  was  transferred  to  the  English  Admiral, 
who  ultimately  restored  the  ships  to  the  Spanish  autho¬ 
rities.  Neither  the  German  nor  the  English  commander 
thought  of  treating  the  officers  and  crews  as  pirates  ;  and 
a  surrender  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Spanish  Government 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  established  English  policy. 

The  insurrection  of  Carthagena,  which  had  no  precedent 
except  the  revolt  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  two  years  be¬ 
fore,  was  much  more  surprising  and  more  anomalous  than 
the  recent  rebellion  in  Peru.  One  Pierola,  an  adventurer 
of  the  ordinary  Spanish  American  type,  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  assume  the  character  of  a  champion  of  liberty,  or 
some  other  plausible  cause,  against  the  actual  Government. 
Finding,  perhaps,  that  his  strength  on  land  was  insufficient 
for  his  purpose,  he  practised  on  the  easy  virtue  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  officers  of  a  man-of-war  so  successfully  that  they 
allowed  him  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the  harbour  where  the 
rest  of  tbe  Peruvian  fleet  lay  at  anchor.  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  Pierola  and  his  accomplices  have  not  been 
clearly  recorded  ;  but  it  may  be  collected  from  the  scanty  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  been  published  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  boarded  and  detained  certain  English  vessels.  The 
particulars  of  the  alleged  offences  have  not  been  published ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  English  merchants 
at  Lima  apprehended  danger  from  the  Huascar,  especially 
because  Pierola  had  been  formerly  concerned  in  an  outrage 
on  the  English  flag.  They  consequently  asked  for  the  aid 
of  Admiral  De  Horsey,  who  seems  to  have  apprehended 
no  international  complications.  In  the  Shah,  an  iron 
frigate  cased  with  wood,  accompanied  by  the  Amethyst, 
the  Admiral  soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  the  Huascar, 
and  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  ship. 
With  much  presence  of  mind,  and  perhaps  with  a 
genuine  feeling  of  indignation,  Pierola  at  once  perceived 
his  opportunity  of  acting  the  part  of  a  patriot.  On  his 
refusal  to  surrender,  the  English  ships  attacked  the  iron¬ 
clad  Huascar,  which  ultimately  took  refuge  in  shallow 
water,  where  the  Shah  could  not  follow.  In  his  retreat, 
Pierola  found  himself  within  the  power  of  the  loyal,  or 
non-rebellious,  part  of  the  Peruvian  fleet;  and  he  at  once 
appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  set  aside  minor  considera¬ 
tions  of  mutiny  and  treason,  and  to  unite  their  forces 
against  the  insolent  foreigner,  who  of  course  meditated  no 
interference  with  the  Peruvian  flag.  The  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  seem  to  have  sympathized  with  the  insurgent  chief  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  Peruvian  Government  has  since 
addressed  to  the  English  Minister  remonstrances  which 
will  no  doubt  receive  friendly  consideration. 

The  weakness  of  Peru  would  furnish  no  excuse  for  an 
infringement  of  international  right ;  and  the  irritation 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  collision  is  intelligible,  and 
not  discreditable  to  the  Peruvians.  If  a  French  ship  had 
captured  one  of  the  English  fleet  during  the  Mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  the  loss  would  have  been  felt  as  a  national  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  Huascar  indeed  was  exposed  to  no  risks  of 
permanent  detention,  because  the  English  Admiral  would 
have  at  once  transferred  a  prize  to  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  Huascar  might  have  been  sunk,  especially 
i  if  it  is  true  that  attempts  were  made  to  use  a  torpedo. 
Whether  a  Government  is  entitled  to  claim  immunity  for 
a  man-of-war  which  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
rebels  is  a  new  and  difficult  question.  In  the  Carthagena 
case,  which  is  nearly  parallel,  though  there  had  been  there 
no  actual  conflict,  the  Spanish  Government  waived  any 
right  of  complaint  which  it  may  have  possessed.  The 
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English  Admiral  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Huascar  was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  pirate,  and  that 
consequently  an  officer  of  any  nation  was  entitled  to  vindi¬ 
cate  public  law  by  the  capture  of  the  vessel.  Even  if  it 
should  appear  that  his  exposition  of  the  law  was  tenable, 
the  prudence  of  his  inteiwention  may  be  doubted.  It  was 
scarcely  the  duty  of  au  English  commander  to  decide  that 
Pierola  was  a  traitor,  even  if  it  had  not  been  possiblo  that 
his  seizure  of  the  ship  might  by  prosperity  cease  to  b  >  anj’ 
longer  treason.  The  officers  and  sailors  perhaps  still  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  in  the  Peruvian  service,  as  the  armies' 
of  the  Long  Parliament  fought  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war  in  the  name  of  the  King.  If  Pierola  had  esta¬ 
blished  his  title  to  the  Presidency  by  defeating  his  rival, 
the  officers  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet  would  have  become  rebels 
and  traitors  until  they  purged  their  contumacy  by  sub¬ 
mission. 

The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  if  it  is  true  that 
the  Huascar  had  molested  English  vessels.  A  ship  of  war, 
in  default  of  a  Government  responsible  for  its  acts, 
approaches  nearly  to  the  character  of  a  pirate.  A  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  considers  that  be  furnishes  a  suffi¬ 
cient  apology  for  an  act  of  apparent  violence  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Peruvian  Government  had  denounced  the 
mutineers  as  traitors  and  had  offered  a  reward  for  the 
recapture  of  the  ship.  A  foreign  man-of-war  might  have  a 
right  to  capture  a  pirate,  but  its  commander  had  nothing 
to  do  with  rebellion  or  any  other  form  of  treason  committed 
against  the  Peruvian  Government.  It  is  unnecessarv  to 
remark  that  the  offer  of  a  reward  could  by  no  possibility 
have  been  addressed  to  an  English  Admiral.  Some  irregu¬ 
larity  might  perhaps  have  been  condoned  if  the  result  of 
the  whole  transaction  had  not  been  to  give  a  troublesome 
rebel  the  opportunity  of  representing  himself  as  a  hero  or  a 
patriot.  If  Pierola  is  not  caught  and  shot  before  he  has  done 
further  mischief,  he  may  become  a  more  formidable  pretender 
than  before  his  seizure  of  the  Huascar.  In  any  case,  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  the  lawful  Government  ought  to  be  regarded. 
It  is  both  erroneous  and  indelicate  to  assume  that  small 
or  ill-governed  communities  are  deficient  in  national  pride. 
South  American  Republics  are  the  more  jealous  of  their 
dignity  and  independence  because  they  are  not  confident 
of  possessing  the  esteem  and  respect  of  greater  Powers. 
Even  the  half- barbarous  mongrels  of  San  Domingo  re¬ 
sented  the  Spanish  annexation  by  making  themselves  so 
disagreeable  that  their  territory,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  O’Donnell,  was  abandoned  by  his  successor  Narvaez. 
About  the  same  time  Pern  and  Chili  continued  for  some 
time  a  nominal  war  with  Spain,  which  had  threatened 
their  independence.  If  Lord  Derby  can  show  to  the 
Peruvian  Government  that  no  technical  wrong  wn.s  com¬ 
mitted,  he  may  perhaps  also  satisfy  them  that  no  affront 
was  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hesitation  in  affording  satisfaction  for  any  interference  with 
national  right  which  may  have  inadvertently  occurred. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

TflHE  suicide  of  a  schoolboy  is  happily  too  startling  an 
JL  event  not  to  excite  very  grave  suspicions  against  the 
system  under  which  such  a  thing  is  possible.  The  Home 
Secretary  and  the  authorities  of  Christ’s  Hospital  have 
done  their  several  duties  in  the  matter  with  decision  and 
promptitude.  It  would  be  improper  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  particular  case 
which  has  brought  such  unpleasing  notoriety  upon  a  great 
institution.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  sift  the  mass  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence  which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
during  the  past  ten  days.  The  Old  Blues  who  have 
written  in  praise  of  Christ’s  Hospital  forget  that  in  a 
controversy  of  this  kind  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
scarcely  ever  contradict  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
That  three  boys  out  of  four  were  fairly  happy  at  school  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  fourth  was  exceedingly  miserable, 
and  if  his  unhappiness  can  be  directly  traced  to  faults  in 
the  system,  the  verdict  must  inevitably  be  unfavourable. 
Enough  is  known  of  the  administration  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
to  give  occasion  for  criticism  apart  from  the  suicide  of  Gibbs. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  those  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
tho  school  have  been  in  ignorance  until  now  of  the  existence 
of  evils  quite  grave  enough  to  suggest  the  doubt  whether 
such  prosperity  as  it  has  enjoyed  has  been  anything  more 


than  external  and  accidental.  We  are  not  left,  however, 
to  pick  out  the  facts  from  newspaper  correspondence. 
In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  there  will  bo  found  a  description  of  Christ’s 
Hospital  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  who  conducted  the 
inquiry  in  Loudon.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  school  is 
there  set  forth,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
evils  which  the  Recorder  of  London  and  his  colleagues  aro 
investigating  spring  naturally  from  three  of  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Fearon.  It  would  have  been  hazardous  to 
predict  that  a  boy  would  commit  suicide;  but  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  conditions  of  school- 
life  at  Christ’s  Hospital  were  precisely  those  in  which  a  boy 
of  exceptional  and  probably  diseased  temperament  might 
be  led  on  to  commit  suicide.  We  shall  make  no  apology 
for  thus  calling  attention  to  a  Parliamentary  paper  which 
has,  unfortunately,  been  too  long  forgotten  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  profit  by  it.  Mr.  Fearon’s  Report  does 
not  deal  with  any  disputed  matters ;  it  simply  describes 
certain  peculiarities  of  school-life  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
which  are  not  in  the  least  subjects  of  controversy,  and 
which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  accepted  as  conclusive 
reasons  for  a  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institution. 

The  first  is  one  to  which  the  present  Head-Master  of  Marl¬ 
borough  has  lately  called  attention  in  the  Times.  Christ’s 
Hospital  can  never  be  what  it  ought  to  bo  until  it  is  some¬ 
where  else  than  where  it  is.  A  school  in  which  many 
hundred  boys  spend  their  whole  time  is  utterly  out  of  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  A  day  school  must  be  placed 
near  the  homes  of  the  boys  who  attend  it ;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  boarding-school  there  is  no  such  necessity.  Every 
purpose  that  Christ’s  Hospital  serves  now  it  would  serve 
equally  well  if,  like  Charterhouse,  it  were  moved  thirty 
miles  into  the  country.  The  boys  have  no  special  con¬ 
nexion  with  London,  and  thei'e  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  they  should  be  cooped  up  in  London  for  the  whole  of 
their  school  lives.  In  Newgate  Street  there  can  be  no  proper 
playground,  no  piece  of  grass  large  enough  to  allow  of 
cricket  or  foot-ball.  “Any  public  school  man,”  says  Mr. 
Fearon,  “who  looks  in  at  the  quadrangle  of  Christ’s 
“  Hospital  when  the  boys  are  out  of  school,  must  have 
“  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Blue-Coat  boys  do  not 
“  know  how  to  play.  .  .  .  The  surface  of  the  quadrangle 
“  and  court  is  too  hard  for  any  violent  game,  and  cod- 
“  sequently  one  sees  with  astonishment  big  boys  of  thirteen 
“  and  fourteen  years  old  playing  with  pegtops,  whip-tops,, 
“  and  marbles  ;  while  those  whose  higher  position  in  the 
“  school  does  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in  such  amuse- 
“  ments  are  reduced  to  lounging  about  the  courts.”  It 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  an  arrangement  more  directly 
conducive  to  bullying.  For  a  part  of  every  day,  and  for 
the  larger  part  of  Sunday,  the  bigger  boys  have  nothing 
to  do  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  bullying  in  any  of 
them,  there  is  abundance  of  time  and  opportunity  for  its 
full  development.  The  bully’s  hands  are  idle  so  far  as 
any  healthy  amusement  is  concerned;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  there  is  mischief  found  for  them  to  do.  The 
victim  has  no  school  games  from  which  he  can¬ 
not  be  spared,  and  in  which  he  might  have  a 
chance  of  protection.  He  is  always  in  the  company 
of  his  tormentor,  and  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
other  boys  whose  presence  might  act  as  a  physical,  if  not 
a  moral,  restraint.  If  the  school  were  removed  from 
London,  no  single  interest  would  suffer  by  the  change- 
The  wealth  of  the  Foundation  would  be  enormously  in¬ 
creased  by  the  sale  of  the  larger  part  of  the  seven  acres 
which  the  buildings  of  the  Hospital  cover.  The  dignity 
and  influence  of  the  Governors  would  grow  in  proportion. 
The  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  boys  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  the  narrowest  and  most 
formal  conservatism  could  possibly  be  offended  by  the 
removal  of  some  seven  hundred  boys  from  the  heart  of 
London  to  some  place  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  lead 
the  same  life  and  play  the  same  games  as  the  boys  of  other 
great  schools. 

The  second  fault  at  Christ’s  Hospital  is  the  distinction 
existing  between  the  tutorial  and  the  domestic  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  boys.  In  all  other  schools  the  teachers 
of  the  boys  in  school  are  the  governors  of  the  boys  out  of 
school.  At  Christ’s  Hospital  the  masters  have  the  control 
of  the  boys  while  they  are  under  them  in  class ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  boys  are  out  of  class  the  control  passes  to 
another  official,  called  the  Warden,  whose  staff  is  composed, 
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not  of  assistant-masters,  but  of  matrons,  nurses,  and 
beadles.  There  are  reasons  perhaps  why  the  tutorial 
and  domestic  superintendence  should  be  separated  to  some 
extent  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  although  they  are  not  separated 
at  other  schools.  But  this  separation  should  at  all  events 
be  a  separation  of  detail,  and  not  of  ultimate  control. 
The  true  conception  of  a  Head-Master’s  position  re¬ 
quires  that  he  should  be  supreme  in  the  last  resort 

over  the  whole  school  and  all  that  is  therein.  Since 

the  time  to  which  Mr.  Fearon’s  Report  refers 

the  Head-Master’s  authority  has  been  increased ;  but 
the  “  ancient  practice  of  this  house,  by  which  the 

“  discipline  and  government  of  the  boys  when  out 
“  of  school  have  been  assigned  to  officers  other  than  the 
“  masters,”  is  still  retained,  and  so  long  as  it  is  retained,  it 
must  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  authority  alike  of 
the  Head-Master  and  of  the  Warden.  Such  respect  as  the 
boys  feel  for  them  is  based  on  different  considerations, 
instead  of  being  the  composite  result  of  these  considerations. 
Such  knowledge  as  they  severally  have  of  the  boys  relates 
to  different  parts  of  their  lives,  and  may  suggest  different 
and  even  contradictory  estimates  of  their  characters. 

This  distinction  between  Christ’s  Hospital  and  other  great 
schools  is  closely  connected  with  another.  The  discipline 
of  the  sch.ol  is  enforced  and  administered  by  monitors,  but 
the  monitors  are  not  the  head  boys  of  the  school.  There 
is  a  system  of  prefects,  but  the  prefects  are  not  taken  from 
the  sixth  form.  This  is  owing  to  two  peculiarities  in  the 
school — the  fact  that  the  highest  form  consists  of  a  fixed 
and  small  number  of  boys,  and  the  method  of  super¬ 
annuation  which  compels  boys  who  do  not  qualify 
themselves  for  admission  into  this  highest  form  to  leave 
the  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Instead 
of  the  maintenance  of  discipline  being  vested  in  the  boys 
who,  as  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  cleverest,  are  the  natural 
leaders  of  school  society,  it  is  committed  to  boys  who  are 
necessarily  undistinguished  from  their  fellows  except  by 
the  fact  of  their  appointment  as  monitors.  If  a  monitor 
becomes  a  Grecian,  he  ceases  to  be  a  monitor.  Just  when 
he  is  most  fitted  to  exercise  authority,  it  is  taken  from  him 
and  given  to  a  boy  who  is  less  fitted  to  exercise  it.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  how  this  plan  tends  to  lower  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  monitors.  There  is  no  prestige 
attached  to  the  position  as  such.  It  is  not  the  stamp  of  a 
successful  school  career.  It  implies  nothing  except 
the  fact  of  selection.  Further  than  this,  as  the 
monitor  is  not  invested  with  the  divinity  that  hedges  the 
sixth  form,  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  he 
will  be  chosen  partly  with  reference  to  his  bodily  strength, 
or  he  will  be  tempted  to  let  his  authority  go  unused  when 
the  offenders  are  stronger  than  himself.  In  the  former 
case  he  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  bully.  In  the  latter 
case  he  is  not  unlikely  to  permit  bullying.  This  single 
circumstance  of  the  dissociation  of  the  monitorship  from 
the  highest  form  is  enough  of  itself  to  give  primd  facie 
probability  to  most  of  the  charges  which  have  lately  been 
brought  against  the  school.  Nothing  can  put  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Christ’s  Hospital  on  a  really  satisfactory  footing 
except  the  removal  of  the  school  from  London,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  sweeping  changes  into  the  status  of  the  Head- 
Master,  and  the  investitui’e  of  the  head  boys  with  the 
chief  authority  over  their  feilows,  as  well  as  with  the  chief 
dignity  among  them. 


THE  THAMES  FLOODS  BILL. 

HE  Select  Committee  on  the  Thames  Floods  Bill  have 
heard  and  reported  a  large  mass  of  evidence  bearing 
directly  on  the  causes  which  have  made  the  floods  of  re¬ 
cent  years  more  frequent  and  disastrous,  and  indirectly  on 
the  less  interesting,  hut  more  hotly  contested,  question  who 
is  to  pay  for  the  works  required  to  keep  the  river  within 
bounds  for  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  precise 
reason  for  dragging  out  the  inquiry  to  so  great  a  length. 
The  witnesses  examined  were  all  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  testimony  of  one  was  pretty  much  the  testimony  of  the 
others.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  engineers  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  there  are  more  and  worse  floods  in  the 
Thames  since  the  improvement  in  its  channel,  effected  first 
by  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and,  secondly,  by  the 
dredgings  which  the  increased  navigation  caused  by  that 
removal  rendered  necessary.  The  experts  examined  declared 
that  the  action  of  the  Embankment  on  the  river  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  if  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had  been  able  to 


bring  experts  to  disprove  this  statement,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  would  have  done  so.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and 
Mr.  Law  were  closely  cross-examined  by  counsel  in  order 
to  break  down  this  part  of  their  evidence.  But,  though 
much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  putting  hypothetical  cases, 
and  the  witnesses  were  pressed  to  say  what  would  happen 
if  the  Embankment  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  pushed  forward  within  a  foot  of  the  opposite  shore, 
the  statement  that  the  Embankment  actually  made  has  not 
added  to  the  floods  was  stoutly  adhered  to.  Indeed  Mr. 
Law’s  description  of  Old  London  Bridge  shows  plainly  what 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  tide  it  must  have 
been.  But  when  this  has  been  conceded,  the  justice  of 
the  case  against  the  Bill  is  not  in  the  least  impugned. 
The  plea  on  which  the  opponents  mainly  relied  in 
the  first  instance  has  no  doubt  to  be  amended  ;  but 
this  may  be  done  with  perfect  success  out  of  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  promoters.  All  that  has  been  said  about 
the  injustice  of  allowing  a  public  benefit,  like  the  Embank¬ 
ment,  to  work  a  private  injury  holds  good  equally  of 
London  Bridge.  The  improvement  of  the  communications 
between  one  part  of  London  and  another  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  whole  of  London,  and  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  effected,  even  in  pare,  at  the  cost  of  any  district  or 
group  of  districts.  Yet,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Bennondsey  or 
Lambeth  suffer  in  goods  and  person  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  old  bridge,  and  years  afterwards  it  is  proposed  to 
make  them  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  out  the  floods  which 
that  removal  has  caused,  an  improvement  which  concerns 
the  whole  of  London  has  been  effected  at  the  cost  of  a  part. 

It  is  not  contended  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Works  that  these  increased  floods  are  owing  altogether 
to  causes  with  which  man  has  had  nothing  to  do. 
Besides  the  action  of  tide  and  wind,  there  has  been 
directly  human  action  in  the  shape  of  the  removal  of 
an  obstruction  which,  by  checking  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
did,  as  is  admitted,  make  the  action  of  the  river  at  certain 
seasons  less  destructive  than  it  has  been  since.  The 
removal  of  this  obstruction  was  not  effected  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  districts  which  suffer  by  the  consequent 
floods.  If  it  had  been,  it  might  fairly  have  been  argued 
that  they  are  bound  to  take  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  to 
set  their  gains  in  one  direction  against  their  losses  in 
another.  But  Old  London  Bridge  was  taken  away  for  the 
general  advantage.  Every  passenger  by  land  who  crosses 
from  the  Surrey  shore  to  the  Middlesex  feels  the  good  of 
the  change.  Every  passenger  by  water  who  goes  from 
Westminster  to  Greenwich  feels  the  good  of  the  change. 
There  is  no  more  reason  that  this  great  metropolitan 
improvement  should  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
particular  districts  than  there  is  that  the  Embank¬ 
ment  should  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  parti¬ 
cular  districts.  Yet,  if  particular  districts  which 
escaped,  or  were  only  occasionally  visited  by,  floods 
so  long  as  Old  London  Bridge  served  as  a  sort  of  weir  to 
keep  back  the  tide,  have  constantly  to  bear  destruction  of 
property  and  great  personal  suffering  because  Old  London 
Bridge  has  been  taken  away,  a  metropolitan  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  out  at  their  cost.  The  Metropolitan 
Boai’d  now  propose  to  mend  matters  by  taking  Parlia¬ 
mentary  powers  to  make  these  particular  districts  bear  the 
expense  of  keeping  out  the  floods.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  not  even  give  these  unfortunate  districts  the  liberty  of 
choosing  in  what  form  they  will  pay  what  is  demanded  of 
them.  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  as  heretofore  to  say  that 
they  prefer  the  loss  of  property  which  a  flood  entails  on 
them  to  the  loss  of  money  which  the  execution  of  the  works 
required  to  keep  back  the  floods  would  entail  upon 
them.  They  are  to  protect  themselves  in  the  Metropolitan 
Board’s  fashion,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The  Board 
would  have  made  a  model  listener  to  Sydney  Smith’s  ideal 
charity  sermon.  They  were  evidently  cut  to  the  heart  by 
the  exhortations  addressed  to  them  last  winter ;  and,  as 
soon  as  they  could  bring  their  emotions  under  control, 
they  ordered  the  Vestries  to  give  liberally  of  their  sub¬ 
stance. 

Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  took  pains  to  show  that,  before 
the  transfer  of  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers  to  the  Vestries  and  district  Boards,  it 
was  the  custom  to  call  upon  the  riparian  owners  or  occu¬ 
piers  to  execute  such  works  as  were  required  to  keep  out 
floods.  If  he  were  to  carry  back  his  researches  further,  he 
would  find  that  many  things  which  are  now  done  by  the 
community  were  formerly  done  by  individuals.  As  muni¬ 
cipal  organization  becomes  more  developed,  it  is  seen  that 
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the  fairest  mode  of  apportioning  the  cost  of  public  works 
of  all  kinds  is  to  defray  it  by  a  rate  levied  over  the  whole 
municipal  area.  If  once  the  inquiry  which  part  of  that  area  will 
derive  most  benefit  from  the  outlay  is  allowed  to  be  started, 
there  is  simply  no  end  to  it.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  pre¬ 
cisely  whether  this  district  or  that  gains  most  by  a 
particular  improvement.  At  all  events,  if  one  district 
gains  most  by  one  improvement,  its  neighbour  may  gain 
most  by  the  next.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  no  injustice  is 
done ;  while  great  public  works  are  carried  out  at  very 
much  less  conscious  cost  than  if  each  improvement  in  suc¬ 
cession  were  paid  for  by  those  who  are  the  largest  gainers 
by  it.  If  the  principle  advocated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  had  always  prevailed,  there  would  still  have  been 
turnpike-gates  in  every  suburb  of  London.  Why  should 
the  ratepayers  who  do  not  drive  in  carnages  pay  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  roads  by  those  who  do  ?  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  turnpikes  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  less  annoying  to  the  whole  body  of  rate¬ 
payers  to  pay  a  small  rate  for  the  repairs  of  the 
roads  than  to  those  who  actually  travel  along  them 
to  pay  what  is  relatively  a  heavy  tax  for  the  same  object. 
Thus,  even  if  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  and  the 
subsequent  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  could  be 
shown  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the  floods  from  which  the 
parishes  lying  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Thames  in¬ 
creasingly  suffer,  analogy  and  considerations  of  general 
convenience  would  still  point  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  the  Select  Committee.  By  a  majority  of  seven  to  three, 
they  agreed  that  the  most  equitable  mode  of  meeting  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  prevention  of  floods  within 
the  metropolitan  district  would  be  by  a  rate  levied  over 
the  whole  metropolitan  area.  The  Board  of  Works  are 
apparently  of  opinion  that  this  decision  may  be  reversed  on 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons.  At  least,  on  learning 
the  decision  of  the  Committee,  they  declined  to  proceed 
with  the  Bill.  They  are  not  likely  to  be  gainers  by 
thus  prolonging  their  resistance  to  what  is  at  once  the 
easiest  and  the  fairest  method  of  raising  what  money 
is  wanted.  As  the  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette’s  calculations,  is  so  small  that  it 
would  hardly  be  felt  when  distributed  over  the  whole 
body  of  ratepayers,  it  must  be  supposed  that  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  Committee  is  entirely  dictated  by  regard 
for  principle.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  principle  should 
not  rest  on  a  somewhat  firmer  basis.  Why  the  protection 
of  London  against  floods  should  be  paid  for  by  a  different 
arrangement  from  that  which  regulates  most  other 
municipal  expenses  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  the  floods  next 
winter  are  as  destructive  as  those  of  last  winter,  the  Board 
of  Works  will  find  themselves  singularly  and  justly  un¬ 
popular.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  consciousness  of 
having  staved  off  an  inroad  upon  the  ratepayers’  pockets 
for  another  year  will  sustain  them  under  the  interference 
of  Parliament  which  will  inevitably  follow. 


STUPID  PEOPLE. 

WE  are  often  tempted  in  moments  of  forgetfulness  to  overlook 
the  blessings  we  owe  to  stupid  people.  Apart  from  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  laughing  at  them,  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  hours  of  tranquil  happiness.  Making  fun  of  them  is  but  a  one¬ 
sided  enjoyment  after  all,  for  they  cannot  answer  back  again,  and 
are  seldom  good  enough  even  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  As  butts, 
therefore,  they  are  failures.  You  can  never  calculate  how  far  to 
go  with  them.  You  may  offend  with  a  piece  of  trifling  banter 
after  your  most  cutting  sarcasms  have  passed  unheeded.  But  the 
stupid  man  is  the  backbone  of  the  nation.  He  is  the  prophet  of 
common  sense.  Unlike  Charles  II.,  he  never  says  a  witty  thing, 
but  seldom  does  an  unwise  one.  His  usefulness  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  world  has  yet  to  be  acknowledged,  his  place  in  the 
order  of  creation  to  be  fixed.  Yet  such  people  form  the  bulk  of 
every  congregation,  and  down  to  their  level  sermons  must  be 
preached.  They  constitute  the  whole  body  of  aggrieved  parish¬ 
ioners.  and  laws  must  be  made  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  their 
several  cases.  They  are  the  voting  power  of  every  constituency ; 
they  oblige  their  representative  to  name  a  party  and  stick  to  it ; 
they  pin  him,  as  they  say,  to  his  colours.  They  insist  on  defining 
everything,  particularly  matters  of  opinion,  and  think,  when  they 
have  given  a  heresy  a  name,  that  it  is  more  than  half  refuted. 
Yet  they  never  understand  definitions  when  they  have  made  them, 
and  though  they  believe  blindly  in  a  form  of  words,  seldom  remem¬ 
ber  it  correctly.  They  are  led  in  politics  by  cries,  and  are  great  on 
uniformity  and  uniforms.  Hence  in  the  army  they  are  usually 
martinets,  and  think  more  of  a  soldier’s  pipe-clay  than  of  his 
shooting.  Flippancy  is  the  bugbear  of  this  class,  and  they  believe 
that  the  angels  fell  through  irreverence,  and  that  want  of  solemnity 


is  another  term  for  original  sin.  Flippancy,  they  assert,  is  the  bane 
of  Ireland,  and  has  brought  all  her  troubles  upon  France.  To  bo 
serious  is  to  prosper.  To  joke  is  to  lose  all  self-respect ;  and  Dr. 
Johnson  is  constantly  quoted  as  having  said  that  the  man  who 
would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a  pocket.  They  are  fond  of  quota¬ 
tions,  and  are  always  ready  to  accept  authority,  provided  it  is 
to  be  found  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  consider  a  standard 
author.  They  appeal  to  Locke  to  confirm  their  views  on  educa¬ 
tion,  and  fancy  that  because  he  denied  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas  he  would  support  them  in  treating  all  children  alike,  without 
allowance  for  individual  character.  This  system  they  would  carry 
into  all  matters  of  regulation,  and  would  make  no  nice  distinctions 
between  classes  of  criminals.  Though  they  generally  prefer  to  let 
well  enough  alone,  and  dislike  the  sound  of  the  word  “  reform,” 
they  are  occasionally  led  by  it  when  it  is  made  a  party  watch¬ 
word. 

In  private  life,  as  in  political,  stupid  people  have  strong  faith  in 
what  they  call  common  sense.  This  consists  of  a  mixture,  in  equal 
proportions,  of  ignorance,  good  humour,  good  health,  want  of  fancy, 
and  obtuseness.  Common  sense  alone  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man 
to  give  his  opinion  on  all  the  more  difficult  questions  of  the  day. 
Without  meteorology  he  may  discourse  of  the  weather,  and  can 
account  simply  and  satisfactorily  for  a  damp  winter  or  a  dry 
summer.  Diseases  and  their  remedies  are  equally  open  to  the 
ken  of  common  sense.  By  it  he  can  settle  the  gold  currency 
and  the  depreciation  of  silver  without  any  intervention  of 
theorists  and  visionaries,  though  he  never  heard  of  Adam 
Smith.  He  is  quite  ready  to  dispose  on  similar  principles  of 
Trade-unions,  the  decimal  coinage,  women's  rights,  and  baby¬ 
farming.  With  all  this  power  he  is  desperately  afraid  of  being 
taken  in,  and  questions  the  smallest  assertion  of  a  stranger  or  any 
one  whom  he  has  ever  had  cause  to  distrust.  Yet  he  is  easily  taken 
in  where  he  has  confidence,  and  his  confidence  is  given  with  un¬ 
accountable  caprice.  He  is  afraid  of  views,  and  can  never  trust  a 
man  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  reasoning.  For  this  cause 
he  is  not  to  be  convinced  by  argument,  but  is  very  fond  of  arguing. 
A  clever  opponent  can  make  him  take  either  side  at  will ;  but  as 
he  is  insensible  to  conviction,  discussion  with  him  is  usually  fruit¬ 
less,  except  perhaps  of  a  quarrel.  He  will  take  offence  when  you 
least  expect  it,  and  nothing  can  reconcile  him.  Long  after  he  has 
wholly  forgotten  the  approximate  cause  of  difference,  he  still  con¬ 
siders  it  due  to  his  personal  dignity  to  dislike  you.  Stupid  people 
are  so  often  ill-natured  that  a  distinction  need  scarcely  be  drawn 
between  them  and  kindly  dullards.  But  their  forgiveness  is  even 
worse  than  their  anger.  Your  late  enemy  looks  at  you  with  an  air 
of  afflicted  resignation.  He  loves  you,  but  you  can  never  more  be 
his  friend.  He  may  forgive— here  he  sighs — but  he  cannot  forget. 
Yet  the  chances  are  that  he  cannot  recall  a  word  of  the  dispute 
which  alienated  his  affections  ;  and  if  he  could  he  would  probably 
find  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.  Whole  families  exist  who  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable  from  time  to  time  to  assert  their  position  by 
“  not  being  on  speaking  terms  ”  with  somebody  else.  Such  families 
cut  each  other,  down  to  the  children  and  dogs,  pass  each  other  in 
the  street,  scowl  at  each  other  in  church,  and  one  day  are  recon¬ 
ciled  with  vast  and  appropriate  ceremony  on  both  aides,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  a  couple  of  dinner  parties,  when  things  begin  again  and  go 
on  da  capo.  We  have  heard  of  a  militia  regiment  which  was  not 
on  speaking  terms  with  its  colonel. 

A  stupid  man  can  generally  do  some  one  thing  fairly  well.  He 
can  often  save  money,  and  is  sometimes  gifted  with  a  talent  for 
shooting,  fishing,  rowing,  sketching,  yachting,  preaching,  turning 
a  lathe,  or  playing  the  cornopean.  The  misfortune  of  this  is  that 
he  imagines  from  his  success  in  one  particular  that  he  is  equally 
capable  in  all.  But,  except  in  his  own  peculiar  likes  and  dislikes, 
he  is  not  fastidious.  If  he  does  not  care  for  good  wine,  he 
despises  the  man  who  cannot  drink  marsala.  If  he  is  not  musical, 
he  professes  to  enjoy  a  street-organ,  fees  the  grinder,  sneers  at 
people  who  dislike  the  noise,  and  openly  announces  his  belief  that 
Beethoven  is  dull  and  Wagner  a  humbug.  If  he  is  fond  of  town, 
he  rails  at  the  country.  If  he  likes  the  country,  he  wonders  how 
a  man  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  live  in  town.  He  makes  no  allowance 
for  other  people’s  tastes,  but  measures  everything  by  himself.  The 
man  who  is  taller  than  he  is  must  be  a  giant,  the  man  who  is  shorter 
a  dwarf.  His  house,  his  furniture,  his  religion,  his  wife,  his 
children,  his  pursuits,  his  prejudices  are  the  standards  by  which  every 
one  else’s  are  measured.  In  dress  he  is  likely  to  adopt  some  costume 
and  wear  it  always,  at  home  or  abroad.  To  stupid  people  indeed 
we  are  indebted  for  all  our  permanent  institutions,  and  it  was  ouo 
of  the  class  who  invented  the  widow’s  cap.  lie  associates 
doubtful  morals  with  doubtful  ways  of  dressing  the  hair,  and 
would  rather  see  his  daughter  in  her  coffin  than  wearing  high- 
heeled  shoes.  He  reads  little,  and  on  the  whole  prefers  dull  books, 
Thackeray  being  his  great  literary  enemy.  It  is  to  attract  him 
that  novels  are  written  without  characters,  story,  or  plot.  He 
reads  his  newspaper  aloud  after  dinner,  and  believes  everything  in 
it  if  it  is  of  his  own  political  creed ;  but  if  it  is  of  a  different  party, 
he  does  not  even  believe  the  announcements  of  deaths.  He  is 
often  very  kind  to  the  sick,  but  makes  a  bad  nurse,  always  arguing 
with  the  patient,  although  he  considers  him,  like  all  sick  people, 
insane  and  wandering  in  his  mind.  He  therefore  consults  the 
patient’s  wishes  as  little  as  the  doctor's,  and  constantly  hints  that 
the  one  is  giving  interested  advice,  and  that  the  other  is  feigning 
illness.  lie  never  gives  medicine  more  than  one  trial,  but  some¬ 
times  takes  two  or  three  rival  bottles  at  the  same  time,  and  ’is 
curious  in  patent  pills  and  digestive  lozenges.  He  is  often  very 
careful  about  measuring  doses,  and  is  a  famous  hand  at  dropping, 
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but  never  remembers  how  many  spoonfuls  to  give,  and  whether  to 
shake  the  bottle.  He  loses  his  presence  of  mind  before  danger, 
has  never  forethought  to  smooth  things  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  is 
always  ready  to  take  refuge  in  a  kind  of  fatalism,  which  some¬ 
times  relies  on  Ri'ovidence,  and  sometimes  asserts  the  immutability 
of  the  Impossible.  He  is  often  known  to  take  up  crotchets,  chiefly 
historical,  and  when  he  gets  hold  of  a  stray  fact  presses  it  too  far. 
He  believes  that  the  power  of  England  is  on  the  decline,  that  her 
ships  are  insulted  abroad  and  her  foreign  policy  laugbed  at  on 
the  Continent,  and  is  fond  of  demonstrating  that  the  French  heat 
us  at  Waterloo  and  won  all  the  Crimean  battles  without  our  help. 
He  believes  in  our  Israelitish  origin,  thinks  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  Professor  Smytb’s  theory  about  the  Pyramid,  and  has 
great  faith  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather.  He 
heartily  objects  to  statistics,  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
drainage,  ventilation,  zymotic  diseases,  decimals,  or  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature.  All  such  things  he  classes  together  as  rubbish,  and  is 
convinced  that  the  world  did  much  better  without  vaccination  or 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  He  has,  in  his  own  way, 
many  such  views  and  theories,  and  is  always  a  “  praiser  of  past 
times.'’  When  he  obtrudes  his  opinions  and  is  openly  egotistical 
he  becomes  a  bore,  and  when  he  is  ill-natured  he  is  a  scandal¬ 
monger  and  a  mischief-maker ;  but  bappily  for  the  world  he  is 
sometimes  kindly  enough  in  his  own  way.  He  does  much  hard 
work,  occasionally,  of  a  plodding  kind,  and  gives  us  dictionaries 
and  catalogues,  bibliographies  and  classifications.  On  the  whole, 
when  he  is  properly  repressed  he  is  a  useful  if  not  an  ornamental 
creature,  and  would  he  easily  borne,  did  he  not  always  take  the 
wrong  side  of  the  pavement,  give  money  to  beggars,  and  suffer 
from  a  dreadful  cold  in  his  head. 

When  he  is  in  love  he  affords  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  student 
of  character.  It  is  a  matter  of  religion  with  him  that  a  man  falls 
in  love  but  once,  and  that  it  is  a  duty,  moral  and  social,  to 
marry  the  supposed  object  of  his  sole  passion.  How  he  identifies 
her  is  unknown,  or  how  he  knows  when  fate  has  so  irrevocably 
marked  him  down  ;  but  when  the  hour  and  the  woman  are 
come,  he  straightway  submits  with  an  air  of  touching  resignation. 
To  suppose  he  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  would  to  him  he  little 
short  of  blasphemy.  Yet  fate  has  a  way  of  overtaking  him  with  a 
good  fortune,  and  frequently  marks  him  down  to  an  heiress.  Im¬ 
pressed  perhaps  by  the  thought  that  he  is  about  to  give  hostages, 
and,  so  to  speak,  to  invest  on  the  security  of  his  country,  he  goes 
about  his  love-making  seriously,  and  as  if  for  the  time  being  be 
became  a  public  character.  Although  he  seldom  takes  you  into 
his  confidence  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  he  marks  the  progress 
of  his  suit  towards  success  or  failure  by  a  visible  change  of  de¬ 
meanour,  and  expects  you  to  share  in  his  elation  or  depression. 
When  letters  do  not  come,  or  come  and  are  unfavourable,  the 
whole  house  suffers.  He  is  gloomy,  silent,  looks  fixedly  before 
him  at  meals,  kicks  the  chair  because  be  lias  tumbled  over  it,  stirs 
the  fire  savagely,  and  mutters  audible  curses  at  any  trifling  annoy¬ 
ance.  By  such  means  does  he  betray  his  emotion  and  testify  to 
the  depth  of  his  affection.  He  makes  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  his  suit  against  your  will ;  but  you  must  not  in  any  way 
allude  to  tbe  existence  of  an  engagement,  nor  bint  at  the  cause  of 
his  visible  uneasiness.  When  things  go  well  it  is  even  worse  ;  he  is 
almost  less  agreeable  than  when  they  go  badly.  He  is  in  a  kind 
of  trance,  during  which  he  performs  his  vital  functions,  as  it  were, 
unconsciously  and  mechanically.  He  never  hears  a  question  till  it 
has  been  repeated,  sometimes  twice,  and  answers  with  a  vacantsmile, 
as  if  nothing  you  say  can  he  of  the  slightest  importance  compared 
to  the  fact  that  Matilda  still  is  true.  His  love-letters  are  slowly  com¬ 
posed  and  written  in  public,  and  be  looks  daggers  at  every  one  who 
comes  intotheroom  while  he  is  engaged  in  their  compilation.  When 
theenvelope  is  at  last  closed,  you  may  recognize  the  letter  byitsbeihg 
placed  among  the  others  with  the  address  down,  as  if  every  one  in 
the  house  did  not  know  it  perfectly,  and  had  not  suffered  until  it  was 
added.  Yet  such  men  turn  into  excellent  husbands  and  fathers. 
Their  idea  of  duty  is  limited,  hut  they  act  up  to  it  to  the  best  of 
their  moderate  ability.  As  they  grow  older,  they  do  not  learn 
anything  from  experience,  but  rather  confirm  themselves  in  small 
peculiarities,  aud  will  boast  that  for  thirty  years  they  have  eaten 
a  boiled  egg  at  breakfast,  though  they  dislike  boiled  eggs;  or  have 
dealt  with  the  same  shoemaker,  though  it  is  evident  he  never  fitted 
them ;  or  have  attended  the  magistrates’  meetings,  though  they 
have  never  spoken  in  that  august  assembly;  or  have  subscribed  to 
tbe  bounds,  though  they  never  hunt.  Thus  they  are  admirable 
alike  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  die  universally  lamented  by 
all  who  did  not  know  them.  If  stupid  men,  in  short,  were  not  so 
positive,  they  would  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankiud,  even 
if  only  because  they  form  tbe  social  padding  without  which  the 
world  would  soon  cease  to  move. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

T  may  not  he  generally  known  or  remembered  that  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  the  King  of  the  Belgians  proposed  to 
form  a  sort  of  national  association  for  the  systematic  exploration 
of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Germany,  Austria,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
and  England  were  invited  to  join.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  precise  details  of  the  plan,  nor  are  we  certain  whether  the 
liability  of  this  new  joint-stock  company  was  to  he  “limited,” 
or  how  far  the  proceedings  of  Geographical  Societies  were  to  be 
held  binding  on  the  respective  Governments  to  which  the  indivi¬ 
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dual  members  belonged.  But  to  any  one  accustomed  to  deal  with 
political  complications  and  contingencies,  it  must  have  been  obvious 
that  such  a  partnership  had  in  it  every  conceivable  element  of  disorder 
and  strife.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  checks  that  might 
have  been  devised  to  prevent  obvious  national  entanglements, 
because  the  proposal,  emanating  from  most  philanthropic  motives, 
fell  stillborn  to  the  ground.  It  has  now,  however,  been  revived,  in 
another  shape,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Council  of  which  body  state,  with  significant  emphasis, 
that  the  “  exploration  will  he  more  effectually  prosecuted  by 
England,  and  the  necessary  funds  more  readily  obtained  through 
national  enterprise  than  by  international  association.”  We  gather 
from  certain  papers  that  the  outline  and  objects  of  this  scheme  are 
as  follows : — that  the  Geographical  Society  intend  to  assist  by  a 
grant  from  their  own  income,  and  by  other  support,  an  “  African 
Exploration  Fund,”  to  be  devoted,  as  Sir  R.  Alcock  puts  it,  to  “  tbe 
scientific  examination  of  Africa — tbe  physical  features  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  best  routes  to  the  interior,”  and  so  on,  and  invite  all 
Englishmen  to  subscribe  to  the  Fund.  No  less  than  seven 
expeditions  are  to  he  organized,  which  shall  explore  or  examine 
seven  distinct  routes.  This  number  has,  no  doubt,  an  irre¬ 
sistible  charm.  The  first  party  is  to  start  from  the  gold-fields 
in  South  Africa,  north  of  the  Limpopo,  hut  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  passing  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  is 
to  end  at  Dnyamyembe.  The  second,  somewhat  parallel  to  the 
first,  marches  from  a  point  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  going  over  the  highlands  of  the  coast  range,  passes  the 
snow-capped  Kilimangajo  and  Mount  Ivenia,  and  is  to  end  at 
some  point  on  the  Equator.  The  third  route  is  a  comparatively 
short  line  beginning  at  the  coast,  about  latitude  9°  south,  and  termi¬ 
nating  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  ;  aud  the  fourth  is  a  mere 
continuation  of  No.  3,  and  is  intended  to  connect  the ’northern  end 
of  Lake  Nyassa  with  the  most  southern  part  of  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Zanzibar  will  form  the  starting-point  of  No.  5,  and  its  course  will  he 
represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  island  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  to  the  south  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  the 
most  northern  part  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  By  the  sixth,  which  is 
to  leave  Mombasa  on  the  coast,  line  No.  2  will  be  cut  at  right 
angles,  just  north  of  Kilimangajo,  while  the  terminus  will  be  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the,  Victoria  Nyanza.  No.  7  is  very  like 
No.  6.  The  expedition  would  leave  Formosa  on  the  coast,  pass  to 
the  south  of  Mount  Kenia,  and  find  its  terminus  on  the  north-east 
shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  A  rough  calculation  estimates  the  expense 
at  thirty  shillings  a  mile,  though  it  is  candidly  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  the  expense  will  be  just  double.  None  of  the  distances 
contemplated  in  these  several  routes  is  less  than  400  or  more  than 
2,000  miles,  and  the  total  area  to  he  traversed  is  7,70 o.  The  cost, 
at  the  lower  rate,  would  be  11,550k  ;  hut,  as  in  the  case  of  Indian 
estimates,  it  may  be  prudent  to  double  this  amount,  and  to  add  10 
per  cent,  for  unexpected  contingencies,  after  which  the  calculator 
may  not  be  more  than  a  few  thousand  pounds  wide  of  his  mark. 

This  scheme,  it  may  he  admitted,  is  plausibly  drawn  up  ;  and 
it  is  further  justified  by  several  considerations  which  will 
probably  receive  the  assent  of  the  public.  Some  tracts  to  be 
traversed  are  healthy,  and  range  from  four  thousand  to  six 
thousand  feet  in  height  above  the  sea-level.  Others  are  so 
far  hopeful  as  having  been  partially  explored.  Others,  again, 
possess  the  attraction  with  which  the  unknown  is  in¬ 
vested.  In  most  parts,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  explorers  may  get 
quickly  out  of  the  region  of  malaria,  and  may  not  be  attacked  by 
the  terrible  tsetze  fly.  Here  and  there  caravans  have  made  rough 
tracks,  and  there  are  hopes  of  camels  and  horses,  which  would 
render  the  travellers  less  dependent  on  wayward  and  cowardly 
porters.  In  short,  the  programme  of  operations,  as  sketched  out, 
presents  more  attractions  and  much  fewer  difficulties  than  an 
Arctic  expedition,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  solid 
and  valuable  results  than  dreary  winterings  in  darkness  and  ice. 
There  is  also,  we  admit,  a  powerful  fascination  in  expeditions 
designed  to  turn  Africa  and  its  fertile  regions  to  some  profit.  It 
seems  a  shame  that,  in  these  times  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
comity  of  nations,  that  vast  continent  should  contribute  as  little  to 
the  world’s  history  as  if  it  belonged  to  another  planet.  And  the 
projectors  who  map  out  vast  mountains  or  jungly  tracts  ruled  by 
barbarous  monarchs  seem  as  calm  and  business-like  as  if  they  were 
contemplating  a  series  of  branch  railways  in  an  English  county, 
and  were  only  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  begin 
work.  It  appears  that  the  Council  has  no  intention  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  grant  from 
the  Treasury ;  that  the  cost  must  be  defrayed  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  from  the  British  public ;  that  the  task 
proposed  is  at  first  one  merely  of  inquiry,  exploration, 
and  survey  ;  and  that  no  one  will  be  sent  out  who 
cannot  be  trusted  to  surmount  physical  obstacles,  to  conciliate 
suspicious  rulers,  and  to  disarm  the  prejudice  or  hostility  of  timid 
or  ferocious  tribes.  But  siich  pioneers,  however  energetic  and 
sagacious,  must  take  their  chance  of  surprises,  complications,  un¬ 
expected  reverses,  hidden  snares.  That  all  sorts  of  climate  can 
ba  endured  by  Englishmen  we  make  no  doubt.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  parts  of  the  universe  in  which  Englishmen  will  not  manage 
to  exist  and  thrive ;  and  a  score  of  our  countrymen  would  not  be 
long  together  at  any  station  between  Gondokoro  and  the  Zambesi 
without  levelling  a  space  for  a  cricket-ground,  and  preparing 
a  racecourse  for  a  Central  African  Sweepstakes.  A  land  where 
native  populations  can  increase  and  Arab  traders  carry  on  traffic 
in  human  flesh,  will  never  be  barred  to  the  adventurous  English¬ 
man  ;  and  the  triumphs  already  gained  by  our  countrymen  may 
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justify  us  in  concluding  that  the  brothers  of  Speke  may  be  lost  to 
sight  for  months,  and  even  years,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  then 
reappear  in  undiminished  vigour  modestly  to  recount  welcomes 
received  from  barbarous  potentates  and  influence  extended  over 
jealous  tribes.  To  collect  accurate  geographical  data ;  to  bring 
home  ivory,  skins,  and  feathers ;  to  add  to  the  botanical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world ;  to  take  the  heights  of  mountains  and  the 
depths  of  rivers  and  lakes  ;  to  register  rain  gauges  and  ther¬ 
mometers  ;  to  photograph  exquisite  bits  of  scenery,  picturesque 
groups  of  natives,  obese  monarchs,  and  waddling  queens — all 
this,  it  may  be  urged,  is  perfectly  simple,  easy,  and  legitimate. 
The  explorers  require  neither  escorts  of  cavalry  nor  six-pounders; 
they  go  as  the  harbingers  of  peace,  and  not  as  the  heralds  of  ag¬ 
gression,  and  will  soon  convince  the  natives  that  the  English  are 
not,  as  some  other  nations,  rapacious,  extortionate  traffickers  in 
human  flesh  ;  and  will  thus  be  the  means  of  gradually  opening  up 
a  rich  division  of  the  universe,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  had 
been  shrouded  in  the  darkness  that  had  concealed  it  from  the 
inquiring  and  active  mind  of  Herodotus. 

But,  as  we  read  its  intentions,  the  Council  of  the  Society  will 
not  strictly  limit  itself  to  exploration.  Hopes  are  already  expressed 
that  roads  will  supplant  tracks.  There  is  a  vague  hint  of  future 
railroads ;  and  there  is  a  very  clear,  complete,  and  defined  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  unite  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  Khartoum  and 
Delagoa  Bay  by  the  telegraphic  wire.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Geographical  Society  “  will  not  confine  their  operations  to  the 
furtherance  of  expeditions  under  their  entire  control,”  but “  will 
be  willing  to  consider  the  propriety  of  assigning  a  grant  in  aid  to 
secure  good  geographical  results,  from  any  expedition,  whether 
missionary  or  commercial.”  We  confess  to  be  as  yet  hardly  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  consignment  of  piece-goods  or  moral  pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs  toCasembe's  dominions.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  these 
enterprises  may  tend  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the  permanent 
occupation  of  a  part  of  the  country  ;  and,  without  wishing  to 
impugn  motives,  to  damp  fervour,  or  to  discourage  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  a  grand  national  object,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some 
of  the  dangers  to  which  South  African  enterprise  may  commit 
individuals,  societies,  the  nation,  and  the  Government.  A  telegraphic 
line  presumes  stations  at  intervals,  with  residences,  plots  of  land, 
and  Englishmen  to  occupy  them.  To  go  in  force  would  cost  money 
and  might  be  misunderstood.  To  leave  two  or  three  signallers  at  a 
lonely  post  some  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  might  be  to  expose 
them  to  insult  or  aggression.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  Ministry 
pertinently  reminded  his  audience  that  an  insult  to  a  British  Consul 
had  cost  the  country  nine  millions  sterling.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
replied  that  adventurers  or  private  Companies  set  out  at  their  own 
risk,  and  must  pay  for  their  own  hobbies;  and  that  tact  and  judgment, 
friendly  intercourse,  power  of  expression,  ability  to  converse  in 
strange  dialects,  conciliatory  manners,  and  the  Englishman’s  firm¬ 
ness  and  pluck,  will  do  wonders.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  hostility  on 
the  part  of  native  tribes  is  confined  to  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nile  and  north  of  the  Equator,  where  slave  traffic  has  been  carried 
on,  and  that  as  he  goes  south  the  white  man  is  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer  and  a  friend.  But  we  all  know  how  mercantile  interests 
can  make  out  claims  for  national  support ;  how  exploration  leads 
to  commerce,  commerce  to  occupation,  and  occupation  to  ascendency; 
and  how  inevitably  the  camp  or  station  is  converted  into  a  fort, 
and  the  suppliant  traders  of  one  generation  become  the  dominant 
rulers  of  the  next.  Suppose,  too,  that  a  mission  or  an  explor¬ 
ing  party  should  be  controlled  by  a  leader  with  the 
talents  and  self-confidence  of  Baja  Brooke.  A  native  monarch 
is  savage  and  vindictive,  or  he  is  weak  and  incapable ;  or  he 
calls  in  the  white  man  to  help  him  against  a  rival ;  or  the  whole 
population,  in  sheer  awe,  oilers  the  crown  to  the  white  adventurer 
at  the  death  or  resignation  of  their  own  sovereign.  More  strange 
things  happened  in  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire  ;  and  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  assign  limits  to  the  advancement  of  a 
trading  or  a  telegraphic  Company  which  had  once  been  permitted 
to  erect  houses,  to  hold  or  purchase  lands,  to  cultivate  fields  and 
gardens,  to  take  natives  into  pay,  and  to  acquire  the  pro¬ 
perty  or  the  position  that  make  life  endurable  in  such  places. 
Then  we  are  not  to  reckon  on  having  the  African  field  entire!)  to 
ourselves.  Foreign  nations  may  step  in,  as  foreign  individuals  have 
done  already,  and  what  was  begun  asa  private  enterprise,  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  conducted  with  perfect  good  faith, 
equity,  and  forbearance,  may  at  any  moment  be  turned  into  a 
matter  of  imperial  and  national  concern,  furnishing  ample 
materials  for  diplomatic  controversy  and  journalistic  and  I’ar iia- 
mentary  discussion. 

We  throw  out  these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  eminent 
•  men  who  are  committed  to  this  enterprise.  Hangers  can  be  met  or 
avoided  if  they  are  clearly  pointed  out  beforehand  ;  but  one  thing 
may  be  relied  on  with  some  certainty — failure  in  any  one  expedi¬ 
tion  owing  to  mismanagement  would  involve  us  in  prolonged  diffi¬ 
culties.  On  the  other  hand,  a  success,  which  is  more  probable 
than  disgrace  or  failure,  would  notallowus  tostop.  Still,  if  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  is  entrusted  to  men  of  perseverance,  energy,  and  capa¬ 
city  for  dealing  with  savages,  it  may  happen  that  Africa  will  be 
at  last  opened  up  to  modern  enterprise,  without  any  loss  of  honour 
and  prestige  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  necessity  for  bloody  retri¬ 
butions  on  the  other.  The  most  rhetorical  of  Latin  poets  makes 
Ciesar  say  during  his  great  contest  for  empire  that,  if  he  could 
only  have  a  certain  hope  of  seeing  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  would 
be  quite  content  to  forego  the  tierce  excitement  of  the  civil  war. 
Members  of  Parliament,  similarly,  may  some  day  not  content 
themselves  with  asking  questions  about  the  conduct  of  the  Khedive 


and  the  policy  of  King  M'tesa,  but  may  pass  a  winter  in  Central 
Africa  catechizing  people  and  princes  and  taking  copious  notes  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  spirit  of  Lucan,  might  give  up  lectures 
on  Caxton  and  Homer,  leave  unanswered  the  queries  of  irre¬ 
pressible  correspondents,  and  find  new  scope  for  his  tremendous 
energies  in  heading  a  band  of  colonists  bound  for  the  plateau  of 
equatorial  Africa. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SCRIPTURE 
KNOWLEDGE. 

rSfUE  School  Board  for  London  have  published  the  Report  on 
-A-  the  Examination  in  Scripture  Knowledge  which  the  pupils 
have  lately  passed.  This  examination  is  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Francis  Peek  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  who  offer  about 
four  thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments,  not  to  mention  certificates  of 
distinction,  by  way  of  prizes.  As  it  is  not  by  any  means  every 
pupil  who  gets  a  prize,  the  number  of  the  competitors  and  the 
labours  of  the  examiners  may  be  guessed  at.  Everything  was 
managed  with  skill,  and  on  the  29th  of  March  “  all  the  written 
papers,  without  exception,  reached  the  head  office  carefully  packed 
up  and  sealed.”  As  the  total  number  examined  was  82,062,  the 
enemies  of  the  examination  system  must  see  that  they  have  to 
deal  with  no  ordinary  foe.  There  were  only  about  fifteen  hundred 
pupil-teachers,  candidates,  and  monitors  in  the  competition.  “  The 
bulk  of  the  absentees,”  says  the  Report,  “  made  no  excuse  ” ;  but 
the  writer  does  not  think  that  they  held  back  merely  because  the 
examination  was  not  compulsory.  That  reason,  however,  in  this 
too  often  examined  world,  would  have  been  adequate  and  respect¬ 
able.  But  the  bulk  of  the  absentees  must  feel  rather  melancholy 
when  “  the  prizes  are  distributed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  same 
as  last  year,”  as  the  Scheme  for  the  Examination  too  succinctly 
states. 

On  the  whole,  the  tangible  results  of  the  examination  seem 
satisfactory.  The  standard  has  been  raised,  a  good  percentage  of 
scholars  have  reached  it,  and  many  who  did  not  attain  to  prizes 
and  certificates,  wrote  what  answers  they  did  attempt  with  care 
and  common  sense.  No  cases  of  copying  were  reported.  The 
questions  set  were  sensible,  and  likely  to  test  the  intelligence  as 
well  as  the  memory  of  the  competitors.  No  one  was  expected  to 
know  how  an  Israelite  of  the  period  of  Gideon  would  have  gone 
about  making  a  fortune.  Professor  Makaffy  may  be  pained  to  hear 
that  nothing  was  asked  about  the  best  MSS.  of  Jeremiah,  about 
the  dialect  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  or  about  the  use  of  refrains  in 
Hebrew  popular  poetry.  Pupils  were  not  allowed  to  attempt  more 
than  six  out  of  eight  questions,  nor  to  answer  any  question  in  a 
set  not  specially  intended  for  them.  Ambitious  youth  has  various 
good  reasons  for  this  sort  of  enterprise.  A  girl  in  Standard  IV. 
may  wish  to  show  that  she  can  tackle  the  problems  intended  for 
“Pupil-teachers  of  the  first  year.”  Again,  she  may  know  nothing 
about  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  about  which 
she  is  questioned,  but  may  be  full  of  information  as  to  Pilate,  who 
occurs  in  the  paper  set  for  Standard  VI.  All  excursions  into 
strange  fields  should  be  treated  like  a  shot  on  the  wrong  target 
at  Wimbledon.  The  shot  should  not  only  not  count,  but  its 
value  should  be  deducted  from  the  score.  Marks  are  not  given, 
we  presume,  for  the  purely  traditional  information  with  which  some 
competitors  overflow.  That  Pilate  was  “  banished  into  France,” 
where  he  hanged  himself,  is  not  a  piece  of  pure  Bible  knowledge. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  going  on  with  the  traditions  which  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  anxious,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  fight  duels  with 
travellers  on  the  mountain  pass  which  is  haunted  by  his  ghost. 
It  seems  that  many  teachers  “  lay  great  stress  on  the  traditionary 
elements  in  the  life  of  Peter,  Pilate,  and  others,  and  have  omitted 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  children  that  these  elements,  in  being  due 
to  tradition  (i ic),  cannot  be  accepted  as  indisputably  true.”  There 
seems  no  good  re;  son  why  teachers  should  go  into  traditions,  though 
they  certainly  interest  children  very  much.  Mr.  Peek  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  do  not  give  away  copies  of  the  Apocry¬ 
phal  Gospels  as  prizes ;  but,  if  they  did,  they  would  probably 
please  the  pupils. 

The  author  of  the  Report  finds,  as  he  says,  “that,  though  the 
spelling  is  imperfect  and  the  style  obscure,  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion,”  as  the  regulation  of  the  Board  in  regard  to 
Bible  instruction  puts  it,  “  are  correctly,  though  faintly  it  may 
be,  appreciated.”  It  may  have  struck  the  reader  that  the 
style  of  the  Report  itself  is  not  always  quite  pellucid.  We 
are  to  understand  that  the  children  perceive  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  Peter  is  severely 
handled  by  the  competitors  of  the  Sixth  Standard,  who  seem  to 
be  rather  intolerant  young  people.  “  All  the  weak  points  in  hia 
character  are  brought  into  prominence  and  animadverted  upon,  in 
some  cases,  with  great  severity ;  while  most  of  the  good  points 
ere  either  very  lightly  touched  upon  or  ignored  altogether.”  This 
is  rather  curious  ;  lor  Peter  is  generally  a  favourite  with  children, 
because  there  was  so  much  human  nature  in  what  the  Sixth 
Standard  pupils  think  his  faulty  character.  They  go  so  far  as  to 
call  him  “  fiot-hcaded,”  “  forward,”  “  hasty,”  “  jealous,”  and 
“  self-confident.”  Self-confidence  is  not  the  quality  which  they 
have  a  right  to  blame,  and  a  well-known  text  about  harsh  criticisms 
seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice.  There  is  something  rather 
grotesque  in  the  idea  of  a  jury  of  pupil- teachers,  girls  and  boys, 
sitting  in  judgment  on  David,  in  whose  career  there  are  many 
incidents  which  must  shock  the  members  of  the  Sixth  Standard. 
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The  author  of  the  Report  stands  up  for  Peter,  and  we  hope  that 
hia  remarks  may  reach  the  pupil-teachers,  and  lead  them  to 
reconsider  their  verdict. 

People  who  have  been  Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  or  who  have  themselves  undergone  examination,  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  comparatively  hut  little  irrelevancy 
in  the  answers.  There  were  few  of  the  blunders  which  make  the 
joy  of  common  rooms,  and  which  can  sometimes  he  proved  to  he 
inventions  of  undergraduate  wit.  There  is  nothing  like  the  famous 
legend  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  Jericho,  “  when  immediately 
thieves  sprang  up  and  choked  him.”  No  one  reported  that  Jezebel 
was  “  thrown  out  yet  a  third  time,”  with  the  rest  of  her  adven¬ 
tures  as  well  known  in  the  schools.  The  fact  is;  that  no  class  of 
Christians  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  Bible  history  as  under¬ 
graduates,  while  it  is  almost  all  the  history  that  many  of  the  poor 
are  acquainted  with.  The  undergraduate  who  refused  to  answer  a 
question  about  Saul  because  “  it  was  a  way  examiners  had  of  get¬ 
ting  into  Kings  ”  was  a  fair  representative  of  his  class.  Men  who 
know  all  about  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  reforms  of 
Olisthenes  are  apt  to  think  that  they  have  done  enough  for  his¬ 
tory.  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians  they  look  on  as 
obscure  nations  who  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  Prophets. 
This  exclusive  view  is  not  taken  by  the  less  highly  educated 
classes,  whose  children,  it  appears,  are  still  in  advance  of  under¬ 
graduate  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  child  was  an  exception 
who  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  “  woman  of  Canaan,”  except 
that  “  she  lived  in  Canaan,  was  a  good  woman,  and  had  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  her.”  One  competitor  did  assert  that 
Elijah  met  his  death  by  falling  off  a  post,  and  breaking 
his  neck,  but  that  was  an  almost  venial  blunder.  The 
pupil  who  pointed  out  to  Saul  that  it  was  “  hard 
for  him  to  1-dck  against  a  brick  ”  may  have  stated  an  obvious, 
though  irrelevant,  fact,  or  may  have  made  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen. 
It  was  certainly  rather  after  the  manner  of  the  Divinity  schools 
to  talk  of  “  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  was  hidden  in  three 
measures  of  meal,  and  grew  into  a  large  tree.”  The  children  went 
wrong  in  another  way.  They  betrayed  those  wonderful  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  may  lie  for  years  in  the  childish  mind,  as  Miss 
Martineau  records  from  her  own  experience.  For  example,  some 
pupils  said,  “  It  is  not  meat  ”  (meaning  dog’s  meat)  “  to  take  the 
children’s  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.”  Even  this  is  less  absurd 
than  the  confusion  said  to  have  been  once  produced  in  the  notions 
of  a  Scotch  child  who  had  to  learn  from  oral  tradition  the  Scotch 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  which  occur  the  words — ■ 

And  for  his  sheep  lie  doth  us  take. 

This  the  infant  learned,  and  repeated  : — 

And  for  his  sheep  he  doth  a  steak. 

No  teacher  was  likely  to  detect  a  blunder  based  on  ignorance  of 
the  exclusively  graminivorous  habits  of  sheep.  It  is  written 
examinations  that  bring  these  faults  of  oral  teaching  to  the 
surface.  Errors  in  spelling,  as  might  be  expected,  are  common. 
Perhaps  our  phonetic  reformers  will  demand  that  “  Baal  ”  should 
be  written  “  Bail,”  because  that  is  the  reading  which  intelligent 
lads  of  the  Fourth  Standard  are  found  to  prefer,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  at 
least,  is  anxious  to  reduce  the  English  language  to  the  level  of 
intelligent  lads  of  the  Fourth  Standard.  Professors  of  Oriental 
studies  may  here  part  company  with  their  statesman  friend. 
Legislation  may  be  called  for  to  make  us  write  Naboth  “  Nabob,” 
for  that  is  the  rendering  of  the  competitors  of  the  Sixth  Standard. 
We  do  not  gather  that  they  have  any  marked  preference  for  Judas 
Scarabreus  over  the  ordinary  name  ;  but  in  various  words  they  do 
much  that  would  gratify  Mrs.  Malaprop.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  whether  or  not  they  call  the  rich  Indian  uncles  of  the 
British  stage  “  Naboths.”  They  cannot  spell  Pharaoh  nor  Cherith, 
but  Oriental  scholars  seem  all  to  be  rather  hazy  about  spelling  at 
present.  One  does  not  readily  recognize  in  the  Iahweh  of  M. 
Soury  the  Jehovah  of  our  English  Bible.  That  scholar  may  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  many  children  confine  their  account  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Elijah  to  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of 
Baal,  a  favourite  incident  with  our  Puritanic  ancestors. 

There  are  poetical  pupils  who  show  some  care  of  style,  and  who 
like  to  put  things  in  a  picturesque  way.  One  girl,  says  the  Report, 
begins  her  account  of  the  life  of  Elijah  with  something  like  a 
strain  of  poetry.  She  writes  : — “  This  wonder-working  prophet  is 
introduced  to  our  notice  without  any  mention  of  his  father  or 
mother,  as  if  he  had  dropped  out  of  the  cloudy  chariot  which,  after 
his  work  was  done  on  earth,  conveyed  him  back  to  heaven.”  This 
young  lady’s  manner  reminds  one,  at  some  distance,  of  that  of 
M.  Paid  de  St.  Victor.  Ouida  may  have  written  in  this 
fashion  before  her  emancipated  soul  discovered  that  chariots 
of  clouds  and  fire  are  the  vulgar  machinery  of  Hebrew 
mythology.  If  this  pupil’s  style  needs  to  be  looked  after, 
the  critical  tendency  of  another  girl  requires  watching.  She  says 
that  “  there  is  rather  an  uncertainty  as  to  how  Elijah  was  fed,  as 
three  letters  in  the  Hebrew  language  r  v  n  mean  either  raven  or 
Arab.”  With  a  concession  to  prejudice  like  that  which  we  often 
find  in  the  expositors  of  the  Renaissance,  she  adds,  “  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  miracle  that  he  was  sustained.”  This  is  to  make  light 
of  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  Arabs.  The  pupil’s  readiness 
to  admit  a  supernatural  interpretation  reminds  one  of  the  Pope’s 
cook  in  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations.  An  American  had 
sent  Leo  XII.  a  piece  of  pinewood  covered  with  a  salmon’s  skin. 

“  Maria  Fabrizio,  on  applying  the  knife,  fell  at  my  feet  and  kissed 
them,  and  asked  me  humbly,  with  his  eyes  closed,  whether  it  was 
my  pleasure  that  it  should  be  a  miracle  or  not.”  Another  pupil 


explains  the  “  eye  of  a  needle  ”  as  a  low  gateway  ;  and  it  may  be 
guessed  that  the  ambitious  competitors  studied  some  commentary 
at  home.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Report  is  a  short 
essay  by  a  pupil  who  failed  to  get  a  prize  on  St.  Paul’s  speech  at 
Athens’  “  The  Athenians,  not  finding  the  discourse  suitable  to 
their  tastes  and  philosophy,  dismissed  Paul  with  their  customary 
politeness,  promising  to  hear  at  some  other  time,  ....  and  putting 
off  till  they  were  short  of  excitement,  hearing  the  only  thing 
worth  hearing.”  There  are  certain  faults  of  unction,  and  the  tone 
of  the  answers  is  somewhat  too  didactic  ;  but  the  pupils  certainly 
do  not  seem  to  learn  the  Bible  less  thoroughly  than  other  children 
educated  at  school  or  at  home. 


THE  ATHENIAN  AKROPOLIS. 

JT  may  not  seem  easy  to  say  anything  new  on  so  well-worn  a 
-  subject  as  Athens  and  her  Akropolis.  But  of  all  subjects  in 
the  world  there  is  none  which  has  been  more  steadily  looked  at 
from  a  single  inadequate  point  of  view.  It  is  moreover  a  subject 
whose  history  is  not  yet  ended,  and  which  supplies  new  points  of 
view  by  the  fact  that  new  pages  in  its  history  are  still  happening. 
Nowhere  is  the  unity  of  history  more  needed  to  be  taught  as  a 
practical  lesson  than  on  the  spot  where  we  may  fairly  say  that  the 
political  history  of  the  world  begins.  There,  on  the  spot  whose 
history  begins  before  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  we  feel 
perhaps  more  keenly  than  anywhere  else  how  blind  and  narrow  is 
the  way  in  which  the  history  of  that  spot  has  been  so  commonly 
looked  at,  how  large  a  part  of  the  true  interest,  the  true  life,  of  the 
spot  is  lopped  away,  if  we  look  only  at  some  two  or  three  centuries 
of  its  long  and  varied  history.  In  the  city  of  Athens,  as  a  whole, 
wo  are  painfully  struck  by  the  glaring  contrast  of  extreme 
antiquity  and  extreme  newness.  There  are  buildings  of  yesterday ; 
there  are  buildings  of  a  thousand  years  back;  there  are  buildings  of 
two  thousand  years  back.  But  the  three  classes  stand  out  in 
marked  and  indeed  unpleasant  contrast  to  one  another.  There  are 
no  intermediate  links  such  as  there  are  at  Rome,  binding  the  great 
classes  of  objects  together,  and  making  them  all  fit  into  their  places 
as  members  of  one  unbroken  series.  Hence,  while  at  Rome  we 
never  forget  that  we  are  at  Rome,  at  Athens  we  may  sometimes 
forget  that  we  are  at  Athens.  That  so  it  is  is  no  fault  of  the 
Athenians,  old  or  new ;  it  comes  of  the  fact  that  the  Turk  once 
ruled  in  Athens,  and  therefore  had  to  be  driven  out  of 
Athens ;  while,  as  the  Turk  never  ruled  in  Rome,  he  never 
had  to  be  driven  out  of  Rome.  But,  if  this  is  true  of 
the  city  in  general,  it  is  far  less  true  of  the  Akropolis. 
There  we  can  never  forget  that  we  are  in  Athens ;  and,  if  we  use 
our  eyes  aright,  we  can  never  forget  that  the  Athens  in  which  we 
stand  did  not  exist,  as  some  seem  to  fancy,  only  for  two  or  three 
centuries  two  thousand  years  back,  but  that  its  long  history  spans 
the  whole  range  from  our  first  glimpses  of  civilized  Europe  down 
to  the  warfare  in  which  men  still  living  have  borne  a  part.  It  is 
but  a  narrow  view  of  the  Akropolis  of  Athens  to  look  on  it  simply 
as  the  place  where  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Perikles  may  be 
seen  as  models  in  a  museum.  A  truer  and  a  wider  view  will  begin 
earlier  and  will  go  on  later.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaia  are 
but  the  records  of  one  stage,  though  doubtless  the  most  brilliant 
stage,  in  the  history  of  a  city  which  ought  equally  to  number 
among  its  records  the  primaeval  wall  which  was  venerable  and  mys- 
terious  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  the  bulwarks  which  were 
raised  by  the  last  Odysseus  in  warfare  with  the  Turkish  oppressor. 
In  the  eye  of  the  true  historian  those  earliest  and  those  latest 
records,  and  the  records  of  the  long  ages  which  passed  between 
them,  all  have,  perhaps  not  all  an  equal  value,  but  at  least  value 
enough  to  stamp  them  all  as  alike  parts  of  the  history  of  the  city, 
all  alike  entitled  to  respect  and  veneration  from  every  one  in  whose 
eyes  the  history  of  the  city  is  precious.  On  the  hill  of  the  Akropolis 
and  its  buildings  the  whole  history  of  Athens,  from  its  earliest  to  its 
latest  days,  has  been  clearly  written,  and  there  it  may  still  be  clearly 
read  wherever  the  barbarism  of  classical  pedantry  has  not  wiped 
out  the  record.  The  primaeval  wall,  the  wall  of  Themistokles,  the 
wall  of  Kirnon,  all  come  within  the  charmed  period  ;  no  one  is  likely 
to  damage  them.  But  it  needs  a  wider  view  than  that  of  the  mere 
student  of  the  writings,  the  mere  admirer  of  the  art,  of  two  or  three 
arbitrarily  chosen  centuries,  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  even  of 
the  works  of  those  arbitrarily  chosen  centuries.  Those  remains  of 
the  earliest  masonry  for  which  we  have  to  search  behind  the  great 
buildings  of  the  days  of  the  democracy,  those  stones  which  rival 
aught  at  Argos  or  at  Tiryns,  have  a  tale  to  tell  such  as  Argos  and 
Tiryns  cannot  tell.  Why  was  Athens  Athens  P  How  came  that 
one  city  to  fill  that  particular  place  in  the  world’s  history  which  no 
other  city  ever  did  fill  ?  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Athens  stands 
alone  ;  all  Attica  is  already  Athens,  while  every  other  part  of  the 
catalogue  is  crowded  with  the  names  of  those  smaller  towns  many 
of  which  passed  away  before  recorded  history  begins.  Marathon 
and  Eleusis  find  no  place  in  the  great  record.  The  work  had 
already  been  done,  be  the  name  of  the  doer  of  it  Theseus  or  any 
other,  which  made  Athens  all  that  Athens  was — which  fused 
together  into  one  commonwealth  the  largest  extent  of  territory, 
the  largest  number  of  citizens,  which,  according  to  Greek  political 
ideas,  could  act  together  as  members  of  a  single  commonwealth. 
Athens  could  become  all  that  she  did  become,  because,  in  an  un¬ 
recorded  age,  in  an  age  of  which  those  rude  stones  at  least  are 
the  only  record,  all  Attica  became  Athens.  To  that  great  revo¬ 
lution,  none  the  less  certain  because  in  its  own  nature  unrecorded, 
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it  is  alike  owing  that  Athens  in  one  age  could  rear  the  trophy  of 
Marathon,  and  that  in  another  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  head  of 
regenerate  Greece.  The  oldest  wall — we  may  call  it  the  wall  of 
Theseus — and  the  latest  wall  of  Odysseus  are  but  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  pages  of  one  story,  bound  together  by  the  direct  tie  of 
cause  and  effect. 

But  if,  fully  to  take  in  the  historic  greatness  of  the  Athenian 
Akropolis,  we  must  look  to  facts  and  their  records  alike  far 
earlier  and  far  later  than  the  days  of  Perikles,  the  works  of  the 
days  of  Perikles  lose  half  their  value  if  we  look  at  them  simply  as 
the  works  of  the  age  of  Perikles,  and  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  long 
ages,  the  stirring  events,  of  their  later  history.  The  house  of 
Athene  is  emphatically  the  Parthenon.  When  Demetrios  the 
Besieger  was  lodged  in  its  opisthodomos,  the  satirical  remark  was 
made  that  he  and  his  following  were  by  no  means  fitting  guests 
for  its  virgin  owner.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  that 
ancient  temple  has  remained  the  House  of  the  Virgin  under  three 
■distinct  forms  of  worship.  The  classical  purist  might  disdain  to 
notice — or,  if  he  noticed,  he  might  be  eager  to  wipe  out  such  a 
memory — that  on  the  walls  of  the  cella  may  still  be  seen  the  paint¬ 
ings,  the  ciKoins,  of  another  creed,  another  form  of  art,  from  those 
of  Pheidias  and  Iktinos.  Yet  those  painted  forms  tell  us  of  one 
of  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of  South-Eastern  Europe — one 
might  rather  say  one  of  the  great  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  speaks  of  the  day  when  the  New  Rome  was  again 
queen  of  all  the  nations,  from  Crete  to  the  Danube,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  when  the  Slayer  of  the 
Bulgarians,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  chose,  out  of  all  the 
holy  places  of  his  Empire,  the  church  of  the  Panagia  on  the  rock 
of  Athens  as  the  scene  of  his  thanksgiving  for  the  great  salvation 
which  his  arms  had  wrought.  We  stand  on  the  rock,  and  run 
over  in  our  minds  the  long  ages  between  Perikles  returning  from 
the  recovery  of  Samos  and  Basil  returning  from  the  recovery  of 
Gchrida.  We  look  down  upon  the  lands  which  endured  the 
ravages  of  the  last  Philip  in  the  cause  of  Rome,  on  the  city  which 
endured  the  storm  of  Sulla  in  the  cause  of  Mithridates.  We  look 
down  on  the  works  of  Hadrian  and  the  works  of  Herodes,  and  the 
eye  wanders  to  a  spot  where  the  monument  of  a  Syrian  prince 
is  the  most  prominent  object  on  an  Athenian  bill.  We  think  how 
long  Athens  remained  the  school  of  Rome,  how  the  Goth  turned 
away  from  her  walls,  how  Justinian  at  once  strengthened  her  as  a 
fortress  and  took  away  from  her  her  crown  as  the  seat  of  heathen 
philosophy  and  heathen  worship.  Yet  we  mark  the  slight  lingering 
■of  ancient  memories  which,  in  re-dedicating  her  ancient  temples  to 
the  new  faith,  still  kept  a  certain  analogy  between  their  older  and 
their  newer  functions.  We  mark  how  the  Parthenon  still  remained 
the  Parthenon ;  how  the  temple  of  the  heathen  warrior  Theseus  be¬ 
came  the  church  of  the  Christian  warrior  George.  We  think — - 
Athens  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  tale,  but  she  can  hardly 
be  deemed  to  have  lagged  behind  her  fellows — how  the  Greeks, 
the  'EAXaSocoi,  as  the  Byzantine  writer  scornfully  calls  them,  set 
forth  on  their  strange  and  bootless  errand  of  delivering  Constanti¬ 
nople  from  Isaurian  and  Iconoclastic  rule.  Below  us  lie  the 
■churches  of  Eirene,  monuments  of  days  when  Athens  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  were  united  in  a  common  orthodoxy,  when  Athens  had  given 
an  Empress  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  when  men  again  dreamed  of 
a  union  of  East  and  West  by  the  marriage  of  an  Athenian  and  a 
Frank.  All  these  memories  lead  up  naturally  to  the  great  scene 
■of  Basil’s  day  of  triumph,  when  a  prince  who  might  be  deemed  at 
•once  Roman,  Greek,  and  Slave  chose  Athens  and  her  still  abiding 
Parthenon  for  the  greatest  ceremony  of  his  long  reign  of  warfare 
and  of  victory.  We  pass  on  to  another  age  ;  the  spirit  which  will 
hardly  endure  the  memory  of  a  Greek-speaking  Caesar  on  the 
holy  hill  of  Athene  will  find  times  even  less  to  its  taste 
when  an  Italian  prince,  in  his  will  drawn  up  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  bequeaths  the  city  of  Athens  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary. 
Things  had  indeed  changed,  alike  from  the  days  of  Perikles  and 
from  the  days  of  Basil ;  yet  Athens  under  the  French  and  Italian 
Dukes  had  in  some  sort  come  back  nearer  to  her  ancient  place  than 
when  she  beheld  the  thanksgiving  of  the  Macedonian  Emperor. 
Athens,  by  that  name,  was  again  one  of  the  powers  of  the  world, 
no  longer  a  mere  province  of  Rome,  either  in  her  older  or  her  newer 
seat.  It  was  indeed  a  time  of  foreign  rule.  A  Latin  Duke  had 
made  his  palace  in  the  Propylaia  of  Perikles ;  a  Latin  Bishop  had 
•displaced  the  Orthodox  rite  of  Basil’s  day  in  the  church  which 
was  still  the  Parthenon.  Yet  those  were  days  when  Athens  was 
the  seat  of  a  brilliant  court,  when  the  fame  of  her  princes 
was  spread  through  Europe.  The  formula  of  our  own  Shak- 
speare,  so  strange  in  the  ears  of  many,  when  he  speaks  of 
Theseus  Duke  of  Athens,  is  a  mark  of  days  when  her 
Kings  and  Archons  had  been  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of 
her  Dukes  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  wanton 
barbarism  of  classical  exclusiveness  will  not  endure  the  memory  or 
the  record  or  the  monuments  of  days  like  these.  Oidy  yesterday 
the  tower  of  the  Dukes  of  Athens  was  standing.  Its  stern  and 
heavy  mass  well  broke  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  gave  to  the  whole  group  somewhat  of  that  outline 
which  the  hill  of  Laon  has,  and  which  the  hill  of  Athens  has  not. 
But  the  tower  was  late;  it  was  barbarous;  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
two  or  three  favoured  ages ;  it  was  a  reminder  of  times  which  the 
exclusive  votaries  of  those  two  or  three  favoured  ages  would  fain 
wipe  out  from  the  records  of  mankind.  Jaunty  Mr.  Mahatty,  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204  and 
the  taking  of  Athens  in  1687,  believed  that  Morosiui  had  found 
time  to  build  this  massive  tower  during  the  few  weeks  of  his  oc¬ 
cupation.  Mr.  Mahaiiy,  who  looks  on  the  Akropolis  as  so  sacred 


that  it  was  a  sin  to  bombard  it,  even  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  it — 
who  seems  to  think  freedom  and  national  being  something  of  less 
moment  than  the  preservation  of  this  or  that  statue  or  column — ■ 
calls  for  its  destruction  in  his  text  and  crows  over  its 
completed  destruction  in  a  note.  Of  this  piece  of  wanton  barbar¬ 
ism  Dr.  Schliemann  mnst  bear  the  blame ;  who,  if  any,  were  his 
Greek  accomplices,  we  have  forborne  to  ask.  But  the  tower  is 
gone ;  a  most  striking  memorial  of  one  age  in  the  history  of  Athens 
has  been  swept  away,  under  the  paltry  pretext  that  inscriptions 
might  be  found  among  its  materials.  ’  By  a  righteous  Nemesis, 
when  the  destroyers  had  finished  their  work  of  havoc,  they  found 
nothing  to  reward  them. 

e  can  conceive  nothing  more  paltry,  nothing  more  narrow, 
nothing  more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of  scholarship,  than  these 
attempts  to  wipe  out  the  history  of,  any  age.  So  far  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ducal  tower,  we  would  have  kept  the  Turkish  minaret.  For 
the  Parthenon,  already  the  temple  of  heathendom  and  of  two 
forms  of  Christianity,  became  in  the  end  the  temple  of  Islam.  A 
mosque  had  of  course  its  minaret.  Its  lower  part  is  still  there  in 
the  form  of  a  staircase,  but  the  characteristic  upper  part  has 
vanished.  We  know  not  how  it  vanished,  whether  through 
wanton  destruction  or  in  one  of  the  sieges  in  the  seventeenth  or 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  any  case,  we  should  have  been  well 
pleased  to  see  both  minaret  and  tower  breaking  the  outline, 
and  speaking  of  days  which  have  been,  but  which  have 
passed  away.  Greece  is  free;  the  rule  both  of  the  Frank 
and  of  the  Turk  is  gone  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the 
memorials  of  either  Frank  or  Turk  should  be  swept  away.  A 
higher  national  feeling  would  keep  them  carefully  as  trophies  of 
victory.  At  all  events,  let  not  men  calling  themselves  scholars 
lend  themselves  to  such  deeds  of  wanton  destruction.  The  name 
of  Morosiui  is  unfairly  held  up  to  execration  because  an  accident 
of  warfare,  which  he  could  not  control,  made  him  the  destroyer  of 
the  Parthenon.  A  far  heavier  blame  rests  on  those  who  were  the 
deliberate  destroyers  of  the  ducal  tower.  On  them  indeed  may 
well  fall  the  words  of  withering  scorn  in  which  Ityron  so  well 
couples  the  destroying  names  of  Eratostratos  and  Elgin. 


READING  ALOUD. 

T  has  not  unfrequently  been  suggested  that  the  art  of  reading 
should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  our  schools  and 
Universities.  It  is  no  doubt  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  bv  the 
institution  of  “  speeches  ”  common  to  several  public  schools  ;  but 
the  cultivation  is  not  well  directed.  We  can  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  public  school;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  system 
pursued  at  that  and  at  others  is  remarkably  alike.  That  is,  boys 
who  have  never  been  taught  to  regard  the  management  of  the 
voice  in  recitation  as  a  thing  demanding  or  worthy  of  study  are 
suddenly  called  upon  to  learn  and  deliver  to  an  audience  a  certain 
quantity  of  prose  or  verse  in  a  living  or  dead  language,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  are  instructed  on  the  subject  by  a  master  who,  though 
no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the  common-sense  rules  of 
emphasis,  has  no  conception  of  the  real  difficulties  involved  in 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  That  the  notion  that  the  power  of 
readiug  or  reciting  comes  by  nature  should  be  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  is  the  less  surprising  when  one  learns  that  it  was  for  a 
time  held  by  so  clever  a  man  as  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  whose 
own  recitations  were  always  received  with  applause.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  conveyed  in  a  very  interesting  little  book,  called 
Id  Art  de  la  Lecture,  lately  published  by  M.  Legouve,  and 
dedicated  to  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  M. 
LegouvtS  begins  his  work  by  caving  that  in  the  great  business  of 
education  nothing  is  small,  and  that  he  considers  the  question  he 
treats  as  one  of  importance.  “  In  America  reading  aloud  is  counted 
as  one  of  the  elements  of  public  instruction,  it  is  one  of  the  bases 
of  early  education.  In  France  ” — and  it  might  be  added  in  Eng¬ 
land — “  it  does  not  even  rank  with  the  lighter  arts  ;  it  is  regarded 
at  best  as  a  curiosity.”  M.  Legouve  is  desirous  of  overcoming  this 
prejudice,  and  introducing  the  art  of  reading  among  the  various 
branches  of  education.  There  are  some  people,  as  we  have  seen, 
who  doubt  whether  reading  is  an  art  at  all ;  but  of  this  M.  Legouve 
has  become  convinced  after  many  years  of  study  and  experience, 
and  those  who  read  his  book  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  has  fully  made  out  his  case. 

The  author  himself  received  his  first  lessons  in  reading  from  M. 
Febvd ;  his  subsequent  ones  from  studying  the  methods  of  such 
actors  as  MM.  Samson,  Provost,  Regnier,  Delaunay,  and  Got;  and 
such  actresses  as  Mars,  Rachel,  and  Mine.  Ristori,  with  whom  in 
his  quality  of  playwright  he  was  constantly  thrown  into  companv. 
His  third  course  of  lessons  he  obtained  when  in  1848  and 
1866,  having  to  deliver  some  lectures  at  the  College  of 
France,  he  learnt  by  experience  the  rules  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  attend  to  in  addressing  a  large  audience.  It  was 
after  this  that  M.  Legouve  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to  others 
the  benefit  of  his  own  experience,  an  idea  which  he  confided  to 
M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin.  “  This  is  all  very  well,”  said  his  friend 
to  him  when  he  heard  of  the  project,  “  as  a  subject  upon  which 
you  can  write  or  talk  amusingly  enough ;  but  as  for  treating  it 
seriously,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Reading  is  not  an  art.  It 
is  the  natural  exercise  of  a  natural  organ.  There  are  people  who 
read  well  and  people  who  read  ill ;  and  the  former  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  gift,  or  charm,  or  anything  you  like  except  an  art.  There  are 
precepts  dictated  by  common  sense  which  one  must  follow  in 
reading,  but  beyond  that  there  is  nothing — there  are  none  of  the 
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clearly  defined  rules  'which  belong  to  art :  in  fact,  the  whole  art  of 
reading  is  conveyed  in  one  phrase — *  II  faut  lire  comme  on  parle.’” 
It  will,  we  think,  take  but  a  little  reflection  to  show  that  there 
could  be  no  more  mistaken  notion  than  this.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
of  reading  as  it  is  of  acting,  that  the  effect  produced  on  the  audi¬ 
ence  should  be  natural  and  unstrained  ;  but  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  the  apparent  absence  of  artifice  and  effort  can  only  be 
reached  by  art  and  study.  Setting  aside  the  case  of  people  who  in 
ordinary  speech  clip  and  swallow  their  words,  let  us  suppose  that  a  man 
who  speaks  distinctly  and  has  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  is  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  read  or  recite  to  a  large  audience.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will,  if  he  is  reading  his  own  works,  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  their  ineffectiveness,  and  if  he  is  reciting  the  words  of  a 
well-known  author,  his  hearers  will  be  astonished  at  the  want  of 
life  and  movement  in  them.  Most  of  us  can  probably  call  to  mind 
some  instance  of  a  lecture,  admirable  as  to  its  matter,  but  rendered 
tedious  and  monotonous  by  the  lecturer’s  manner.  There  are,  of 
course,  cases  in  which  a  man  may  read  or  lecture  effectively  with¬ 
out  any  special  training.  This  is  admitted  by  M.  Legouve,  as  will 
be  seen  from  what  he  said  to  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin : — “  II  n’en 
est  pas  de  cet  art  comme  des  autres  arts  ou  metiers  qui  vous  sont 
absolument  fermes,  si  l’apprentissage  ne  vous  en  a  pas  ouvert 
l’acces.  Certains  homines  lisent  sans  etude,  avec  grace  et  avec 
agrement.  Vous  en  etes  une  preuve,  car  vous  lisez  a  Veffet,  vous 
ctes  applaudi  quand  vous  lisez,  rnais  vous  ne  lisez  pas 
pnrdonnez-moi  ma  franchise  .  .  .  vous  ne  lisez  pas  bien.” 

M.  Legouve  goes  on  to  establish  his  proposition  in  this  particular 
case  with  remarkable  force  and  clearness,  and  what  is  true  of  the 
particular  is  of  course  true  also  of  the  general. 

The  writer  divides  that  part  of  his  work  which  treats  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  requirements  of  reading  into  chapters  on  the  voice,  the  art  of 
breathing,  the  pronunciation,  the  curing  of  certain  defects,  and  the 
observance  of  punctuation.  As  to  the  voice,  the  middle  register  is 
what  should  be  most  relied  ou  ;  but  both  this  and  the  higher  and 
lower  registers  can  be  immensely  improved  by  cultivation  and 
exercise.  It  lias  been  said  of  various  celebrated  singers,  Duprez 
among  them,  that  they  bad  “  a  made  voice.”  The  expression,  as 
M.  Legouvd  points  out,  is  incorrect ;  but  it  conveys  the  suggestion 
of  how  much  can  be  done  by  discipline  and  practice  to  develop 
notes  which  without  it  would  never  be  revealed.  M.  Legouve 
quotes  the  instance  of  Mine.  Malibrnn,  who,  to  the  congratulations 
of  her  friends  when  they  had  heard  her  deliver  an  exceptionally 
high  note  in  the  Sonnambula ,  replied,  “  Oh  !  Je  l’ai  assez  cherche ! 
Voila  mi  mois  que  cours  apres  lui!  Je  le  poursuivais  partout ! 
En  me  coiifant !  En  m  habillant!  et  je  l’ai  trouve  un  matin 
au  fond  de  mes  souliers  en  me  chaussant !  ”  In  another 
part  of  his  work  M.  Legouve  describes  bow  M.  Delaunay, 
by  bis  beautiful  reciting  of  a  poem  by  Musset,  managed  to 
conceal  the  faults  in  its  construction  which  M.  Legouve  after¬ 
wards  discovered;  and  M.  Delaunay's  mastery  of  every  art  of 
intonation  might  have  been  brought  forward  to  illustrate  strongly 
the  truth  of  M.  Legouve's  theory.  This  actor  is  famed  for  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  bis  voice ;  yet,  when  he  first  appeared  on 
the  stage,  it  was  thought  by  theatrical  critics  that  the  defects  of 
bis  voice  would  surely  prevent  bis  ever  doing  justice  to  bis  talent. 
Dy  dint  of  constant  study,  by  seeking  out  every  morning  lonely 
places  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  where  he  could  devote  an  hour  to 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  phrase,  until  he  hit  upon  a 
meaning  and  pleasant  delivery  of  it,  and  by  dint  also  of  following 
the  suggestions  of  M.  Davesnes,  then  Regisseur  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  M.  Delaunay  succeeded  in  training  bis  voice  to  the 
singular  resonance  and  flexibility  that  it  now  possesses.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  acquirement  of  a  fitting  variety  of  inflection 
comes  the  regulation  of  the  breath.  On  this  subject  M.  Legouve 
relates  bow  by  bis  command  of  this  Herr  Stockhausen,  the  well- 
known  singer,  astonished  the  Swiss  guides  who  accompanied  him 
in  his  mountain  expeditions,  and  howRubini’s  breathing  was  never 
heard  when  he  sang.  “  How  was  this  accomplished  ?  ”  he  asks, 
and  proceeds  to  answer  his  question  by  an  anecdote  of  Talma. 
The  great  actor  when  cpiite  young  was  playing  in  Diderot’s  P'ere 
de  Famille.  When  he  left  the  stage  after  delivering  the  famous 
tirade,  he  leant  completely  exhausted  and  breathless  against  the 
wing.  “  Imbecile,”  said  the  celebrated  Mole,  who  was  standing 
by,  “  et  il  vent  jouer  la  tragedie !  Yiens  me  voir  demain  matin  et 
je  t’apprendrai  comment  on  peut  etre  passionnd  sans  s’epoumonner.” 
For  some  reason  Talma  got  so  little  out  of  this  lesson  that  be  resolved 
to  apply  for  further  information  to  an  actor  named  Dorival,  who 
obtained  a  certain  success  in  spite  of  a  weak  voice  and  insignificant 
presence,  and  who  never  seemed  to  be  worn  out  by  bis  efibrts. 
Dorival  answered  him  with  gentle  malice,  in  the  words  “  You  have 
so  much  success,  M.  Talma,  that  you  canuot  want  lessons.”  Talma, 
however,  resolved  to  get  the  information  he  wanted,  and  while 
Dorival  was  playing  Ghatillon  in  Zaire,  he  concealed  himself  in 
the  prompter’s  box.  Thence  he  came  out,  having  discovered 
Dorival s  secret,  which  was  nothing  else  than  an  elaborate  system 
of  breathing ;  he  always  took  breath  before  the  existiug  supply  of 
air  in  his  lungs  was  used  up,  and  in  order  that  his  breath¬ 
ing  might  not  he  heard,  or  interrupt  the  flow  of  his  words, 
he  took  breath  whenever  he  could  upon  the  vowel  a  or  c. 

“  C’est-a-dire  aux  endroits  ou  la  bouche  deja  ouverte  permet  d’aspirer 
legerement  sans  que  l’auditeiu'  s’en  aper^oive.”  There  may  he  a 
tendency  to  over-elaboration  in  this ;  hut  it  is  tolerably  obvious 
that  the  art  of  taking  breath  is  almost  as  important  to  an  actor  or 
reader  as  it  is  to  a  singer.  Talma  himself  was  so  convinced  of  this 
that  he  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  “  Tout  artiste  qui  se  fatigue  est  un 
artiste  mediocre.” 


At  this  point  M.  Legouve  takes  occasion  to  answer  an  ob¬ 
jection  which  he  anticipates,  that  this  kind  of  system  is  all  very 
well  in  a  theatre,  hut  that  a  reader  is  not  an  actor.  “  Eh  bien,” 
he  replies,  “  le  lecteur  en  a  plus  besoiu  que  l’aeteur.”  The  actor, 
however  long  his  part  may  he,  finds  some  moments  when  he  can 
rest,  and  beyond  this  his  gestures  help  the  force  of  his  intonation. 
The  reader  or  lecturer  has  no  intervals  of  repose,  and  depends  upon 
the  inflections  of  his  voice  to  convey  his  meaning.  Therefore  the 
voice  and  its  management  are  even  more  important  to  him  than  to 
the  actor.  To  this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Mr. 
Dickens,  for  instance,  owed  much  of  his  success  in  read¬ 
ing  to  the  marvellous  justness  of  his  gestures,  which  he 
controlled  so  artistically  that,  though  he  was  in  fact  acting  all 
the  time,  the  spectator  never  was  oppressed  by  a  feeling- 
that  the  reading  was  too  theatrical.  There  have  been  and  are- 
public  readers  of  whom  one  feels  that  their  redundant  gesticulation, 
and  mimicry  could  only  be  excused  by  footlights  and  scenery. 
Mr.  Dickens  never  suggested  this  feeling ;  be  combined  in  a  rare- 
degree  the  qualities  of  actor  and  reader,  so  that  while  be  brought 
a  scene  before  his  hearers  with  extraordinary  dramatic  truth,  he 
never  seemed,  in  a  technical  sense,  “theatrical.”  The  air  of  nature 
and  reality  which  he  gave  to  his  readings  was  the  result  of  much 
care  and  study ;  and  the  memoranda  marked  hv  him  against  the- 
passages  he  was  accustomed  to  read  were  as  minute  and  as  deeply 
considered  as  those  marked  by  Mme.  Talma  against  her  great 
speech  in  Lemercier’s  Agamemnon ,  which  M.  Legouvd  quotes 
from  that  most  interesting  work  Les  Memoires  de  Mine.  Talma _ 
Three  lines  will  be  enough  to  show  the  care  with  which  the  whole, 
speech  was  studied  and  rehearsed : — 

Tu  n’en  crois  pas  le  Dieu  dont  je  suis  inspiree, 

A  l’oraele  trop  vrai,  par  ma  bouche  dicte, 

II  attaelia  le  doute  et  l’incre'dulitd. 

Madame  Talma  marked  it  thus  : — • 

Tu  n’en  crois  pas  le  Dieu  dontje  suis  inspiree. 

Ici  le  sens  est  fini,  on  pourrait  n’y  rien  ajouter  ;  il  faut  done  une- 
respiration  enti&re. 

A  Voracle  trop  vrai,  par  ma  bouche  dicte. 

La,  il  faut  un  quart  de  respiration,  le  sens  n’est  que  suspendu. 

Il  attacha  le  doute  et  V incredulite. 

Le  sens  est  fini,  respiration  entifere. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  Legouve  at  length  through 
the  precepts  which  he  lays  down  and  constantly  illustrates  with 
apt  and  happy  anecdotes.  His  work  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  will 
he  well  if  attention  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  is  directed 
by  it  to  the  subject,  which  we  agree  with  M.  Legouvd  in  con¬ 
sidering  important.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  book  appears 
at  a  time  when  recitals  have  at  least  obtained  some  amount 
of  fashion.  Mr.  Brandram's  performances  are  a  curious  and 
daring  experiment.  The  appearance  of  a  quiet-looking  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  black  coat  and  white  tie,  standing  behind  a  table 
on  which  are  the  candles,  water-bottle,  and  tumbler  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  lecturer,  does  not,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  promising  p 
hut  in  a  few  minutes  his  gestures  and  attitudes  become  free  and 
animated,  and  the  spectators  are  charmed  by  one  who  is  not  only 
a  skilled  reciter,  hut  an  accomplished  actor.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  conditions  of  such  an  entertainment  render  it 
necessary  that  it  should  he  rather  toned  down  from  that 
of  a  company  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  assistance  from 
costume  or  scenery,  and  the  performer  has  to  fill  all  the  parts. 
Moreover  he  is  debarred  from  much  movement  which,  natural  ou¬ 
tlie  stage,  would  he  apt  to  look  rather  ridiculous  in  a  man  all  by 
himself.  Hence  Mr.  Brandram  judiciously  relies  on  voice,  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance,  and  gesture ;  and,  in  regard  to  each  of 
these,  he  is  reserved  and  artistic.  He  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
taking  women’s  parts  by  not  attempting  a  direct  imitation ;  in 
such  a  case  bis  voice  is  softer,  his  air  gentler  and  more  sentimental,, 
but  that  is  all.  Itis  byhisclearandimpressivearticulation,  bis  power 
of  expression  in  tones,  and  evidently  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
passages  he  is  repeating,  that  he  succeeds.  In  some  comic  parts  he 
indulges  in  a  little  mimicry  ;  but  the  representation  is  always  in¬ 
telligent  and  in  good  taste.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  entertain¬ 
ment  does  not,  and  cannot,  supply  the  sort  of  enjoyment  and 
stimulation  which  is  produced  by  the  decorations  and  hustle  of 
the  theatre ;  hut  in  one  respect  it  is  superior,  and  that  is  in  the 
way  in  which  he  brings  out  the  language  of  the  dramatist.  On 
the  stage,  unfortunately,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  performers  of' 
the  old  school,  now  fast  disappearing,  elocution  is  a  dead 
art.  Any  kind  of  drawl,  or  lisp,  shriek,  or  howl,  is 
thought  to  be  legitimate,  and  this  fault  is  shown  even 
by  some  of  our  best  actors,  as  for  instance,  Mr.  Irving,  who 
constantly  spoils  his  representations  by  unnatural  and  unintelligible 
pronunciation.  For  an  audience  which  does  not  think  that  an 
actor's  mouthing  and  jerking  about  are  everything,  and  which 
really  wants  to  get  at  the  actual  language  and  meaning  of  the 
dramatist,  Mr.  Brandram’s  style  is  certainly  preferable. 

Miss  Glyn  also,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  chief  actress  of  modem 
days  who  has  been  able  to  grasp  the  character  of  Cleopatra,  is  now 
proving  that  the  study  of  acting  and  that  of  reading  are  nearly 
allied,  and  reminding  her  hearers  of  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
that  an  actress  should  learn  to  speak  well  and  distinctly  before 
she  appeared  on  the  stage.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the 
keen  appreciation  of  her  author’s  meaning  which  Miss  Glyn 
displays,  her  recitals  may  form  a  practical  commentary  of  much 
value  ou  M.  Legouve's  work. 
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BISHOP  KETTELER. 

rpiIE  deatli  of  Baron  von  Ketteler,  Bishop  of  Mayence,  -which 
_L  occurred  on  his  way  back  from  the  Jubilee  at  Borne,  will  be 
deplored  by  the  German  Ultramontanes,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  German  Catholic  Church,  as  a  serious  misfortune.  There  are 
tow,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  seven  or  eight  out  of  the  fourteen 
Prussian  sees  vacant  by  death  or  deprivation,  and  this  last  loss 
is  one  that  has  to  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.  Ketteler  was  in 
ability,  energy,  and  learning  facile  princeps  among  his  episcopal 
■colleagues  of  North  Germany.  Ilefele  is  more  learned,  and 
Iianeberg  was  both  more  learned  and  more  popular,  but  Spiers  and 
Rottenburg  are  Bavarian  sees.  And  neither  of  these  prelates 
•could  equal  the  practical  activity  of  the  Bishop  of  Mayence.  Born 
of  a  good  family  in  Westphalia  on  Christmas  Day  1 8 1 1 ,  Ketteler 
studied  law  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  and  for  a  short 
time  devoted  himself  to  a  secular  career,  which  he  abandoned  in 
1838  for  the  study  of  theology.  After  passing  some  years  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Brieg,  and  afterwards  attending  Dr.  Bollinger’s 
lectures  at  Munich,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1844,  and  held 
various  cures  between  then  and  1849,  when  lie  became 
Provost  of  St.  Hedwig’s  at  Berlin,  besides  finding  time  to 
'deliver  what  the  French  would  call  conferences  on  questions 
of  the  day,  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  lie  had 
all  along  busied  himself  with  social  and  political  questions, 
and  in  1848  he  wa3  elected  a  member  of  the  German  National 
Assembly  of  Frankfort.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Schmid  was  elected, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hessian  Government,  to  the  see  of 
Mayence,  which  had  become  vacant ;  but  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
■opposed  his  nomination,  induced  the  Pope  to  put  a  veto  upon  it, 
and  out  of  three  candidates  named  on  a  second  election — Forster, 
afterwards  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau  being  one — His  Holiness  chose 
Ketteler,  who  was  consecrated  and  enthroned  in  his  cathedral  in  July 
1850.  The  period  was  a  critical  one  for  the  fortunes  of  German 
Catholicism,  and  the  Rhenish  Bishops  soon  afterwards  addressed  a 
memorial  to  their  respective  Governments  appealing  to  the  rights 
.guaranteed  to  the  Church  at  the  Westphalian  Peace,  and  their 
demands  were  substantially  complied  with.  Meanwhile  Ketteler 
bad  removed  the  Theological  Faculty  of  his  diocese  from  Giessen 
to  Mayence,  where  it  would  be  under  his  own  eye,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  as  did  some  of  his  colleagues,  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  and 
other  religious  orders  into  the  province.  But  this  was  not  his 
only  way  of  making  his  influence  felt.  All  kinds  of  Vereine — 
corresponding  very  much  to  our  Church  Unions  and  the  like — were 
organized  or  reorganized,  and  especially  the  Verein  der 
deutschen  Katholiken,  and  a  periodical  press  was  established 
under  the  Bishop's  auspices,  the  management  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  his  chaplain,  and  in  which  he  often  wrote  himself. 
His  position  was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Dupanloup  in 
France  and  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  this  country.  He 
■was  rather  an  ecclesiastic  than  a  theologian,  and  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  practical  side  of  theology,  where  it  touches  on  the 
social  and  political  relations  of  the  Church.  It  was  probably  on 
these  grounds,  and  from  his  sanguine  hope  that  the  present  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  Germany  might  serve  to  bring  about  the  reunion 
of  Protestants  with  the  Church,  that  he  opposed  the  Vatican  defi¬ 
nition  as  inopportune,  rather  than  from  any  clear  grasp  of  the  doc¬ 
trinal  importance  of  the  point  at  issue.  But  to  that  matter  we  shall 
have  to  return  presently. 

In  1862  Ketteler  published,  under  the  title  of  Freiheit,  Autoritat 
und  Kirche,  a  work  in  which  he  maintained  and  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Church  respects  and  lias  always  respected 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  repudiates  as  immoral  all  religious 
coercion  of  those  without  her  pale.  The  work  excited  cousider- 
■able  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  favourably  received  in 
Germany,  but  not  of  course  at  Rome.  It  was  never  indeed 
■expressly  condemned,  but  in  1864  appeared  the  famous  Ency¬ 
clical  and  Syllabus  in  which  its  leading  principles  are  em¬ 
phatically  denounced  as  erroneous.  Ketteler  accepted  the  Syllabus, 
and  attempted  with  more  ingenuity  than  success  to  vindicate 
his  consistency  by  alleging  that  the  obnoxious  articles  were  not 
intended  to  assert  a  general  rule,  but  only  to  provide  for 
the  case  of  particular  countries  exceptionally  circumstanced,  like 
•Spain.  Six  years  later  came  the  Vatican  Council,  which  tried  still 
more  severely  his  conflicting  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  Holy  See 
and  for  the  independence  of  his  own  order,  as  also  for  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration.  That  he  was,  to  say  the  least,  betrayed 
into  great  inconsistency  of  conduct,  which  to  lookers-on  could  not 
fail  to  present  the  appearance  of  culpable  tergiversation,  is  unde¬ 
niable.  He  signed  the  Fulda  Pastoral  of  the  previous  September, 
which  was  universally  understood  at  the  time  to  disclaim  on  the 
part  of  the  future  Council  any  right  or  intention  to  fabricate  new 
dogmas.  At  Rome  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  minority,  though  he 
oscillated  continually  between  the  position  of  an  “  inopportunist  ” 
and  an  opponent  of  the  dogma  altogether.  The  pamphlet  which 
he  circulated,  though  he  did  not  write  it,  under  the  title  of 
Qiuestio — reprinted  in  Friedrich’s  volume  of  Documenta  Concilii 
Vciticam — is  a  direct  attack  ou  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  as 
•opposed  both  to  Scripture  and  Tradition.  And  his  speeches  in 
Council  conveyed  the  impression,  as  recorded  by  Quirinus,  that  “from 
an  inopportunist  he  had  become  a  decided  opponent  of  the  dogma 
itself.'’  Yet  he  was  veiy  angry  when  spoken  of  as  an  anti-iufallibilist, 
and  sent  indignant  denials  to  the  German  newspapers,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  double  dealing  and  are  said  to  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  mystified  the  Pope  that  he  expressed  his  doubts  whether 
Ketteler  was  quite  right  in  his  head.  The  fact  was  that  he  had, 


as  we  intimated  just  now,  no  very  definite  perception  of  the 
gravity  of  the  doctrinal  issues  at  stake,  but  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  avert  the  promulgation  of  a  dogma  which  his  poli¬ 
tical  instincts  taught  him  to  regard  as  most  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  fatal  to  that  reconciliation  of  Pro¬ 
testants  on  which,  like  many  of  the'  foremost  German  Catholics 
of  the  present  century,  he  had  set  his  heart.  At  the  same 
time  his  Jesuit  training  had  unfitted  him  to  make  any  effec¬ 
tive  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Jesuit  programme, 
which  he  might  have  known  would  certainly  not  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  any  half-hearted  line  of  action  on  the  side  of  its 
opponents.  In  strict  accordance  with  his  vacillating  policy 
throughout  he  voted  nan  placet  with  the  minority  in  the  Session 
of  July  13,  while  he  shrank  from  joining  in  the  signature  of  their 
protest  presented  to  the  Pope  on  July  17,  the  day  before  the  formal 
promulgation  of  the  dogma. 

Meanwhile  he  had  made  one  last  effort,  which  is  graphically 
described  by  Quirinus,  to  avert,  or  at  least  to  break  the  force 
of  the  dreaded  blow.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  a 
deputation  of  six  bishops  of  the  minority  waited  on  the  Pope  to 
entreat  him  to  agree  to  the  insertion  of  a  limiting  clause  in  the 
decree  of  infallibility.  His  Holiness  received  them  with  ironical 
courtesy,  but  showed  no  sign  of  relenting,  whereupon  “  Bishop 
Ketteler  came  forward,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
pontiff,  and  for  several  minutes  besought  the  Father  of  the 
Catholic  world  to  make  some  concession  to  restore  peace  and  her 
lost  unity  to  the  Church  and  the  episcopate.”  The  Pope  seemed 
impressed  for  the  moment,  but  his  Ultramontane  advisers  were 
resolved  that  no  concession  should  be  made,  and  two  of  the 
leading  infallibilist  prelates,  Manning  and  Senestrey,  are  said  to 
have  threatened  him  with  the  fate  of  a  second  Ilonorius  if  he 
yielded — rather  an  infelicitous  suggestion,  as  Ilonorius  supplied 
practical  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  the  very  doctrine  about  to 
be  defined.  Ketteler  had  now  fired  his  last  shot  and  missed.  He 
surrendered  unconditionally  as  soon  as  the  dogma  was  proclaimed, 
and  signed  the  second  Fulda  Pastoral  of  August  1870,  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Vatican  decrees  on  the  German 
Church,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  April  by  the  excommuni¬ 
cation  of  Bollinger  and  the  first  Old  Catholic  Congress,  held  at 
Munich.  FromthistimeKetteler,  whatever  may  have  been  his  private 
feelings  or  beliefs,  has  appeared  in  his  public  capacity  as  one  of  the 
most  pronounced,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  one  of  the 
bitterest,  champions  of  infallibilism.  But  it  has  been  a  piece  of 
rare  good  fortune  for  the  Ultramontane  cause  in  Germany,  however 
unpleasant  so  drastic  a  remedy  may  have  proved  to  those  imme¬ 
diately  concerned,  that  the  interest  of  the  Vatican  controversy  has 
been  virtually  superseded  by  the  more  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
domestic  struggle  against  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical  policy.  Ketteler, 
whose  diocese  is  not  in  Prussia  but  Hesse  Darmstadt,  was  not  of 
course  directly  subjected  to  the  Falk  laws,  but  he  was  involved  in 
a  very  similar  conflict  with  his  own  Government,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  how  much  longer  he  would  have  managed  to  escape  im¬ 
prisonment  or  deposition.  He  was  no  doubt  superior  in  tact  as  well 
as  ability  to  the  great  body  of  his  colleagues,  and  his  loss  deprives 
them  of  the  only  one  of  their  number  who  had  something  like  a 
European  celebrity.  Now  that  the  see  of  Mayence,  after  his 
twenty-  seven  years’  vigorous  episcopate,  is  once  more  left  vacant, 
we  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  steps  are  taken  to  supply  his  place. 
Even  if  no  dispute  should  arise  between  the-  Court  of  Rome  and 
the  Government,  which  is  hardly  probable  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  find  an  adequate  successor  to  the 
versatile  and  indefatigable  prelate,  whose  career  might  have  proved 
of  unmixed  advantage  to  his  Church  at  a  period  when  her  most 
dangerous  foes  were  not  of  her  own  household. 


11NTERN  ABBEY. 

T INTERN  Abbey  is  now  the  fashionable  sight  of  the  Wye ; 

but  its  own  abbots  slumbered  not  more  completely  forgotten 
beneath  their  sepulchral  slabs  than  for  several  centuries  did  that 
Cistercian  ruin  in  the  river  valley.  The  poet  Gray,  -who  in  May 
1771  went  down  in  a  boat  from  Ross  to  Chepstow,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  tell  the  traveller  that  there  was  a  river  at  Monmouth  as 
well  as  at  Macedon.  Our  classical  fathers  of  a  few  generations  ago 
viewed  rugged  scenery  wfith  “horror,”  and  Gothic  architecture 
with  contempt.  One  was  the  barbarism  of  art,  and  the  other  the 
barbarism  of  nature ;  both  were  worthily  associated  to  be  as 
worthily  neglected  by  people  of  taste.  We  are  not  therefore  sur¬ 
prised  that  persons  of  cultivated  feeling  in  their  Western  tours 
followed  the  beaten  track  and  never  thought  of  the  savage  Wye 
with  the  “  fantastical  and  licentious  ”  mediaeval  building  on  its 
green  margin.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  ill-favoured  river 
seems  invariably  to  have  been  Clifton,  where  the  rocks  were  visited 
for  the  discovery  of  Bristol  diamonds,  the  stately  precipices  in 
which  the  brilliant  quartz  was  embedded  being  rarely  mentioned, 
except  now  and  then  in  the  manner  of  Evelyn,  who  calls  them 
a  “horrid  Alp.”  Even  Defoe,  who  in  his  Tour  through  Great 
Britain  has  noticed  everything  else,  never  mentions  Tiutern  or 
the  prospect  of  the  Wye.  But  the  genius  of  scenery  and  the 
genius  of  architecture,  like  all  other  genius,  at  last  makes 
itself  felt,  though  it  may  require  a  sympathetic  genius  to  tell  the 
world  what  to  admire.  It  was  at  Gray’s  instance  that 
Gilpin  published  his  Observations  on  the  Wye,  and  the  de- 
I  scription  of  Tiutern  Abbey  in  that  volume  has  afforded  a 
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stock  quotation  for  every  guide-book  since.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Warner,  Gilpin’s  curate,  in  his  Tour  through  the  Western  Counties , 
in  1805,  also  described  his  impressions  of  the  Abbey  of  Tintern  : 
but,  from  his  explanation  that  the  thirteenth-century  nave  and. 
chancel  of  Wells  Cathedral  are  “massive  Saxon,”  we  may  assume 
that  his  critical  knowledge  of  medieval  architecture  was  not 
in  advance  of  his  time.  "Wordsworth’s  “  Lines  composed  above 
Tintern  Abbey”  never,  after  the  title,  allude  to  the  ruins, 
though  the  poem,  like  Scott’s  celebration  of  Melrose,  helped  to 
bring  them  into  fame.  To  disown  the  charms  of  the  Wye  in  the 
face  of  Wordsworth’s  imperishable  verse  would  have  been  out 
of'the  question  ;  and  thenceforth  the  steep  woods,  lofty  dills,  and 
pastoral  landscape  were  frequented  by  as  man_v  strangers  and  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  the  cynosure  of  the  river  as  once  journeyed  on  the 
Canterbury  road  to  Beeket's  shrine.  More  fortunate  than  the  like 
remains  at  Neath  and  Kirkstall,  whose  smirched  complexion  tells  of 
the  factory  chimneys  not  far  off,  the  ruins  at  Tintern  have  escaped 
being  blackened  and  scorched  by  the  furnace  fires  of  the  ironworks 
that  smoked  around  them  d uring  three  hundred  years. .  The  Aire  is  a 
river  of  ink;  but  the  Wye  need  give  no  better  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  its  stream  than  the  continual  yield  of  salmon  for  which 
it  is  famous.  The  ironworks  have  been  for  some  time  removed  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  newly-opened  railway  will  not  lead 
to  the  quietude  of  the  district  being  again  disturbed  by  roaring 
forges  and  clanking  engines. 

The  monastery  owes  its  origin  to  Walter,  second  son  of  Richard 
FitzGilbert,  called  Be  Bieniait  from  his  Norman  manor,  andDe  Clare 
from  one  of  his  fiefs  in  England,  Richard  was  cousin-german  to 
the  Conqueror,  with  whom  of  course  he  “  came  over  ” ;  but  the 
attempts  to  supply  an  intelligible  lineage  of  his  family  have  succes¬ 
sively  failed  through  being  based  on  the  genealogy  given  by 
Dugdale.  That  diligent  antiquary,  in  his  Baronage,  erroneously 
represents  the  English  progenitor  of  the  Clares,  and  father  of  the 
founder  of  Tintern  Abbey,  as  having  been  assassinated  near  Llan- 
tony  by  one  Jorweth,  who  waylaid  him  in  a  wood.  This  mis¬ 
statement  would  not  signify  did  it  not  confuse  the  entire  pedigree 
by  identifying  Richard  FitzGilbert  with  his  grandson  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  the  man  actually  murdered.  When  so  care¬ 
ful  an  investigator  as  Mr.  G.  T.  Clarke,  who  in  the  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  has  given  the  descent  of  the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  of 
which  the  Clares  were  the  earlier  representatives,  has  added  his 
sanction  to  a  mistake  that  has  been  repeated  from  Dugdale  to  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  we  may  spare  a  few  lines  to  state  the  matter  of 
fact.  The  assassination  in  question  occurred  in  a.d.  1136.  Con¬ 
tained  in  Ordericus  Vitalis  (born  a.d.  1075)  is  an  account  of  a 
ghostly  vision  witnessed  by  a  certain  monk  in  a.d.  1091,  in  which, 
among  the  shadows  of  the  departed,  a  host  of  mailed  warriors 
on  war-steeds,  carrying  black  banners,  pass  in  grim  pro¬ 
cession  from  the  realms  of  purgatory  before  the  eyes  of  the  seer. 
In  the  ranks  of  these  phantom  troops  are  named  Richard  and 
Baldwin,  the  sons  of  Count  Gilbert,  who  were  lately  dead 
(ibi  Bicardus  et  Baldwinus  Jilius  Gisleberti  Comitis  qui  nuper 
obierant  I'isi  fuere ).  The  former  of  these  is  the  man  who 
is  represented  by  Dugdale  and  his  followers  as  having  been 
murdered  fifty  years  later,  which  would  have  made  him  a 
century  old  at  the  time  of  his  tragic  end.  Gilbert  was  buried 
at  St.  Neot’s  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  died  other  than  a  common  death.  The  real 
victim  was  Richard  FitzGilbert,  the  eldest  son  of  Gilbert  Fitz- 
Richard  (ob.  1 1 17),  and  grandson  of  Richard  de  Bieniait,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  William  Gemmeticus  (312  d.)  and  Ordericus 
Vitalis  (694).  He  is  buried  in  the  chapter-room  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

There  is  no  work  of  Norman  date  to  show  the  character  of  the 
monastic  buildings  erected  by  Walter  de  Clare,  which  were 
founded  in  a.d.  1131.  No  doubt  they  were  adapted  to  the 
original  austerity  of  the  Cistercian  rule,  the  relaxation  of  which 
finds  some  apology  when  such  beautiful  forms  of  architectural 
expression  were  a  consequence  of  the  severe  style  of  the  earlier 
fabrics  being  superseded.  The  present  remains  point  to  the  second 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but  we  should  be  without  the  his¬ 
torical  date  of  the  buildings  were  it  not  for  a  contemporary  chron¬ 
icle  in  the  Exchequer  Domesday,  edited  by  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy  in 
the  Archaologia  Cambrensis.  The  brief  entry  in  that  document 
under  a.d.  1269,  “  Incepta  est  nova  ecclesia  de  Tinterne,”  refers  to 
the  fresh  foundation  of  the  monastery  by  Roger  de  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk  and  Marshal  of  England,  whose  interest  in  carrying  on  the 
good  works  of  the  Clares  was  derived  from  intermarriage  with 
their  family.  William  of  Worcester  is  the  authority  for  the 
fact  of  the  chancel  being  ready  for  service  in  1288,  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  in  which  year  the  monks  first  celebrated  mass  at  the  high 
altar. 

St.  Mary's,  Tintern,  has  several  times  been  boldly  compared  with 
St.  Peter’s,  W estminster,  and  certainly  the  architect  of  either  fabric 
would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  other.  Both  structures 
belong  to  thesameperiod;  and,  though  Tinternisburiedina  secluded 
valley,  it  is  finished  in  every  coign  and  niche  as  conscientiously,  or, 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  favourite  phrase,  as  “affectionately,”  as  a  sacramental 
chalice.  But  the  stateliness  of  the  monastic  buildings — if  we  may 
trust  a  great  master  of  mediaeval  ceremonies,  John  Russell,  servant 
to  Duke  Humphrey — communicated  no  importance  to  the  abbot, 
who,  on  account  of  the  poor  income  of  his  house,  was  so  immea¬ 
surably  beneath  the  mitred  churchman  of  Westminster  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  sit,  nor  even  to  stand,  in  his  presence.  Indeed 
the  Abbot  of  Tintern  is  invidiously  singled  out  as  only  fit  to  be 
associated  with  the  sorry  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  to  whom  the 


lord  of  London  was  no  more  to  be  reduced  to  equality  than  Corio- 
lanus  to  the  crowd  of  Romans : — 

Also  tlie  meyre  of  London,  notable  of  dignyte 
And  of  queneboroiv  the  meire,  no  thynge  like  in  degre 
At  one  messe  they  owght  in  no  wise  to  sitt  ne  be  ; 

Ilit  no  thing  besemeth  therfore  to  suche  semble  ye  se. 

Also  the  Abbote  of  IFestmystere,  the  hiest  of  this  land, 

The  Abbot  of  Tynterne  the  poorest  y  vndirstande, 

They  or  bothe  abbotes  of  name  and  not  lylce  of  fame  to  fande  ; 

Yet  Tynterne  with  ICestmystere  shalle  nowher  sitte  ne  stande. 

The  poverty  of  the  monastery  was  hardly  in  flocks  and  herds,  for 
it  may  be  learned  from  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (a.d.  1281) 
that  the  Abbot  of  Tintern  numbered  100  cows  and  3,264  wethers 
and  ewes  in  his  wide  pastures.  The  wool  was  sold  yearly  to 
Flemish  merchants,  and,  after  being  spun  by  the  looms  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent,  was  sent  to  clothe  the  people  of  every  nation,  much 
of  it  being  returned  to  England. 

Unlike  the  Cistercian  house  at  Old  Oleeve,  where  the  monastic 
offices  are  nearly  entire,  these  at  Tintern  have  been  dilapidated ; 
and  while  at  Oleeve  the  church  has  been  levelled  with  the  ground, 
it  stands  at  Tintern  as  nobly,  though  roofless,  as  when  the  monks 
chanted  their  last  miserere  within  its  walls.  The  chief  single 
features  are  the  four  central  arches  of  the  belfry  and  the  four  great 
windows.  The  tower  arches  leap  from  the  ground  as  if  with 
conscious  energy  to  sustain  their  burden,  and  that  they  have  not 
borne  it  from  century  to  century  is  evidently  from  no  lack 
of  strength  in  their  lofty  shafts,  which  are  yet  as  firm  in 
structure  as  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn.  The  church 
is  a  very  “  hall  of  columns,”  and  the  evolution  of  pillars 
and  arches  is  terminated  to  the  eye  in  every  direction  by 
gleams  of  foliage  that  come  through  the  ivied  windows  from 
the  wooded  steeps  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  a  union  of  nature 
and  art  that  is  itself  a  picture,  which  pictured  panes  would  only 
obliterate.  It  might  almost  be  thought  that  the  lovely  out-look 
from  Cistercian  houses  encouraged  feelings  of  devotion  rather 
towards  earth  than  towards  heaven,  and  that  emblazoned  windows 
were  judiciously  introduced  to  prevent  this  downward  gravitation 
of  piety.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tall  east  window  of  the  chancel 
here,  with  its  central  mullion  that  springs  up  lightly  from  the  sill, 
and  feathers  out  at  the  head  like  a  crested  palm,  contained  (though 
at  variance  -with  the  rule  of  the  order,  which  allowed  no  stained 
glass)  the  heraldic  achievements  of  the  Bigods  and  other  founders 
of  the  house.  As  at  Fountains,  Rievaulx,  Beaulieu,  and  other 
monasteries  that  kept  to  the  original  rule,  the  refectory  runs  north 
and  south  in  the  direction  of  the  transepts  of  the  church,  instead  of 
parallel  with  the  nave  as  at  Old  Cleeve,  where  a  fifteenth-century 
refectory  is  built  east  and  west  after  the  Benedictine  plan.  In  the 
latter  building  carved  imagery  is  a  marked  feature ;  at  Tintern,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  rule,  no  likeness  of  living  thing  in  heaven  or 
earth  appears.  The  cloisters  and  connected  offices  are  on  the  north 
side,  as  at  Melrose  and  a  few  other  houses,  rather  than  on  the  south 
according  to  the  general  practice.  Only  a  speculative  restoration 
can  be  made  of  the  dotnus  conversorum.  That  there  were  many  lay 
brothers  is  evident,  if  only  shepherds  are  reckoned.  Their  house 
was  outside  the  main  west  front,  parallel  with  the  refectory,  but 
the  remains  are  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  sight. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  is  fragmentary  and  obscure.  Church¬ 
yard  in  his  Worthiness  of  Wales  (a.d.  1587)  vaguely  hints  that  in 
its  career  “  divers  things  hath  been  right  worthy  note,”  but  confesses 
that  he  had  not  learned  what  these  things  were.  Among  the 
abbots  and  brothers  appear  no  names  of  any  interest.  Had  a 
chronicle  of  the  monastery  come  down  to  us  like  that  of  Joceline 
of  Brakelond,  we  might  have  found  some  anecdote  of  the  visitation 
of  the  house  by  Swinfield,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  in  March 
1289,  the  second  year  after  the  consecration  of  the  choir,  appeared 
before  the  gate  with  a  cavalcade  of  thirty-six  horses.  From  an 
account  of  his  expenses  we  find  that  four  gallons  of  wine  cost  one 
shilling,  and  eight  salmon  twenty  shillings ;  which  shows  the 
cheapness  of  wine,  and  the  dearness  of  salmon  even  on  the  banks  of 
their  own  river.  A  more  remarkable  stay  at  the  monastery  was 
that  of  Edward  II.,  who,  in  his  erratic  flight  which  ended  in  the 
donjon  keep  of  Berkeley,  sought  brief  refuge  here  in  the  society  of 
the  brothers.  To  avoid  the  army  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer,  the 
King  left  London  for  the  last  time  on  October  2,  1326,  and  on 
the  iotli  reached  Gloucester  with  a  few  followers.  Accompanied 
by  the  younger  Despencer  and  Robert  Baldock,  his  Chancellor,  he 
took  sanctuary  at  Tintern  during  the  14th  and  15th,  where  he 
confiscated  the  castle  of  Berkeley  and  committed  its  custody  to 
Thomas  Bradston,  who,  unhappily  for  his  royal  master,  was 
powerless  to  withhold  it  from  the  enemy. 

Much  of  our  information  concerning  Tintern  is  derived  from 
William  of  Worcester,  who  has  left  on  record  that  he  offered  a  wax 
candle  at  the  abbey  in  September  1460.  His  stay  of  two  days 
was  characteristically  employed  in  measuring  the  walls,  reckoning 
the  windows  and  arches,  and  copying  from  the  register  the  com¬ 
memoration  days  of  the  benefactors  of  the  house.  Some  of  these, 
including  the  original  founder,  who  died  in  1 1 39,  and  Roger  Bigod, 
the  second  founder,  are  buried  in  the  church.  William  Herbert, 
Lord  Pembroke,  who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Banbury, 
in  1469,  also  found  sepulture  here.  His  tomb  is  spoken  of  in  the 
autobiography  of  his  descendant,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburv  (died 
1648),  as  being,  at  the  time  that  work  was  written,  “"wholly 
defaced  and  ruined.”  The  dismantling  of  the  abbey  no  doubt 
occurred,  as  usual,  immediately  upon  the  dissolution  (September  1, 

1 537),  and  is  rather  owing  to  Thomas  Cromwell  than,  as  traditionally 
said,  to  Oliver  the  Protector.  At  the  suppression  of  the  house 
the  spoils  were  assigned  to  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Worcester, 
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who  had  hitherto  been  chief  steward  of  the  abbot.  At  the 
Great  Rebellion  the  manorial  rights  were  held  by  Edward,  sixth 
Earl  and  second  Marquess  of  Worcester,  who  is  distinguished 
both  for  his  Century  of  Inventions  and  for  his  costly  devotion 
to  the  Crown.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Chepstow  and  Raglan 
Castles  to  the  Roundheads  in  1645  the  Marquess  was  proscribed, 
and  his  Monmouthshire  estates,  of  the  yearly  value  of  2,500 1., 
were  seized  by  Cromwell,  who,  however,  allowed  from  them  a 
not  illiberal  revenue  to  Henry  Lord  Herbert,  the  rightful  heir. 
This  Lord  Herbert  was  in  1682  raised  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  and  in  1667  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  reversion  of 
bis  father's  lands.  These  have  continued  in  his  line  down  to  the 
present  holder  of  the  title,  whose  watchfulness  over  the  architec¬ 
tural  relics  claims  our  grateful  acknowledgment. 


THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  is  one  of  those  departments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  respecting  which  there  exists  a  curiously  puzzled  igno¬ 
rance  amongst  the  general  public.  Without  any  special  study,  edu¬ 
cated  people  understand  in  a  sufficiently  clear  way  the  functions 
of  the  Foreign,  the  Colonial,  and  the  India  Offices,  as  also  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty ;  but  the  name  “  Board  of  Trade  ” 
conveys  to  them  no  definite  conception  either  of  powers  or  duties. 
In  some  foreign  countries,  indeed,  where  the  Governments  play  the 
part  of  earthly  Providences  to  their  subjects,  such  a  title  for  a  public 
department  would  sound  natural  enough.  With  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  who  boast  of  managing  our  own  atfairs  without  Government 
interference,  it  is  evident  that  the  Board  of  Trade  neither  regulates 
nor  watches  over  trade.  What,  then,  is  its  peculiar  business  ? 
Then,  again,  how  is  the  Board  composed  ?  At  the  Admiralty 
there  are  Sea  Lords  and  Civil  Lords  subordinate  to  the  First 
Lord ;  and  at  the  Treasury  there  are  Junior  Lords,  in  addition  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few,  even  amongst  our  readers,  who 
could  say  offhand  who  are  the  colleagues  of  Sir  0.  Adderley  in  the 
office  at  Whitehall.  In  all  the  agitation  that  preceded  the  passing 
of  last  year’s  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  and  in  the  warm  discussions  to 
which  that  measure  was  subjected,  the  name  of  a  colleague  was 
not  even  once  mentioned,  though  against  the  department,  under 
that  vague  appellation,  and  still  more  explicitly  against  the  perma¬ 
nent  officials,  charges  in  plenty  were  hurled.  The  fact  is  that  the 
term  “  Board”  has  now  become  a  misnomer.  In  former  times,  no 
doubt,  the  Lords  of  Trade  did  take  an  effective  part  in  the  business 
of  the  office ;  but  that  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case.  From  a 
very  brief  return  relating  to  the  Board,  which  has  just  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  we  learn  its  exact  composition,  and  our  readers 
will  at  once  see  that  all  the  members,  With  the  exception  of  the 
President,  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  tbeir  respective  departments 
without  attending  meetings  of  the  body  over  which  Sir  0. 
Adderley  in  theory  presides.  Originally  the  Board  consisted  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  certain  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  practice  attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  office.  Theoretically 
the  Committee  still  exists.  Its  President,  we  need  hardly  state 
explicitly,  is  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  and  next  in  the  list 
to  him  stands  the  Lord  Chancellor.  A  great  officer  of 
State,  who  is  at  ths  same  time  Chairman  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  President  of  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  of  the 
Realm,  head  of  the  Law  Department,  dispenser  of  Church 
patronage,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  not  very  likely  ta  have 
time  to  attend  at  Whitehall  to  advise  Sir  C.  Adderley  whether  a 
railway  ought  to  be  opened  or  a  ship  detained.  Immediately  after 
Lord  Cairns  comes  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  if  he  has 
not  absorbing  occupation  in  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  government,  he  must,  indeed,  have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  work.  The  remarks  just  made  apply  equally 
to  the  four  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Eighth  on  the  list  we  find  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons — manifestly  a  mere  compliment ;  and  then  follow  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  and  such  officers  of  State  in  Ireland  as  are  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors  in  England.  It  is  obviously  quite  impossible  for  the  latter 
to  take  regular  part  in  the  deliberations  at  Whitehall,  and  thus 
there  are  only  two  members  of  the  Committee  who  can  be  even 
supposed  to  have  leisure  to  attend  its  sittings.  Lord  Dufferin’s 
amusing  descijption  of  the  duties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
is,  doubtless,  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  ;  but 
the  “  Maid-of-all-Work  of  the  Cabinet  ”  has  official  precedence 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and,  therefore,  though  he 
might  be  ready  to  take  upon  himself  part  of  the  duties  of  the  latter 
in  an  emergency,  he  would  not  consent  to  act  as  his  subordinate. 
As  for  the  Paymaster,  he  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  have  work  enough 
of  his  own.  Thus  practically  the  Board  consists  of  the  President 
alone  and  the  Secretary,  who,  subject  of  course  to  the  control  of 
the  Premier  and  the  Cabinet,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  Board  of  Trade  is  our  nearest  substitute  for  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Continental  Governments ;  but  in 
no  true  sense  does  it  supply  its  place.  When  the  French  Cabinet 
began  to  prepare  for  the  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  it  was  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  who  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  throughout  tho  country  asking  for  information.  It 
was  to  him  the  replies  were  returned,  and  through  him  all  com¬ 


munications  from  the  commercial  communitv  on  the  subject  are 
invariably  made.  The  President  of  the  board  of  Trade  has 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters.  It  illustrates  the  perplexity  and 
ignorance  of  which  we  spoke  above  that,  when  some  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Chambers  of  Commerce  began  to  move  on  our  side,  they  had 
to  inquire  to  which  Minister  they  ought  to  address  themselves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  belongs  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
which  there  is  attached  a  Commercial  Department ;  and  not  only 
does  Lord  Derby  conduct  the  negotiations  with  foreign  Powers, 
but  it  is  to  him  directly  that  all  representations  are  addressed 
by  interested  parties  at  home.  He  would,  of  course,  ask  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Treasury  on  any  doubtful  point,  and  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  were  one  on  which  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  able  to 
throw  light,  the  Treasury  would  refer  to  it ;  but  it  is  only  in 
this  indirect  way  generally  that  the  Board  would  influence  the 
negotiations.  Again,  it  is  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agri¬ 
culture  in  France  which  deals  with  the  Phylloxera,  and  the  analo¬ 
gous  department  in  Germany  which  takes  measures  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Colorado  beetle ;  but  amongst  ourselves  it  is  the 
Privy  Council  which  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Cattle  Diseases  Acts.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  same  de¬ 
partment  should  have  the  care  of  education  and  of  protecting  our 
flocks  and  herds  from  contagion  ;  but  the  anomaly  only  illustrates 
the  rooted  conservatism  of  the  English  people.  The  Privy  Council 
is  the  ancient  constitutional  body  to  whose  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  the  Sovereign  had  recourse  in  all  administrative  questions.  It 
has  in  the  course  of  time  delegated  many  of  its  principal  functions 
to  Committees.  The  Cabinet  itself,  in  truth,  is  only  a  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  so,  as  we  have  above  seen,  is  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  latter  was  instituted  for  specific  purposes,  and 
though  by  change  of  circumstances  its  functions  have  been  greatly 
altered,  still,  so  slowly  do  we  admit  of  innovation,  it  has  not  yet 
drawn  to  itself  from  the  Privy  Council  all  the  business  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  it  was  constituted  to  transact.  Once  more, 
the  instructions  to  our  delegates  on  the  Directorate  of  the  Suez 
Canal  are  issued  not  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  how  very  far  the  Board  falls 
short  of  being  a  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  converted  into  one  is  a  controverted  question  advocated 
year  after  year  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  with 
which  we  need  not  here  concern  ourselves.  As  the  Board  now 
exists,  it  comprises  eight  departments  ;  one  of  these,  however,  is 
the  Solicitor’s,  and  another  is  charged  only  with  establishment 
questions — consequently,  the  administrative  departments  are  six. 
First  among  these  is  the  Railway  Department,  which  is  also  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  gas,  water,  tramways,  the  carriage  and 
storage  of  explosives,  and  questions  of  trade-marks  and  copy¬ 
right.  In  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Accidents  Commission  there 
is  an  immense  mass  of  information  respecting  the  powers  of  the 
Board  over  railways,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  this  place  to  do 
more  than  to  indicate  in  the  most  general  language  how  far  they 
extend.  The  Board  must  approve  the  opening  of  railways  ;  it  can 
insist  upon  certain  safeguards  against  danger ;  it  may  make  almost 
any  recommendations ;  it  inquires  into  and  reports  upon  accidents  ; 
and  it  collects  and  publishes  a  variety  of  statistics.  The 
second  department  is  the  Marine,  with  which  Mr.  Plimsolls 
agitation  has  made  us  all  familiar.  The  strange  contest  so 
long  carried  on  between  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  the  department,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  force  upon  it  a  responsibility  it  refused  to 
accept,  will  not  yet  be  forgotten  by  our  readers ;  but  though  the 
department  was  successful  in  resisting  the  responsibility,  it 
assumed  in  the  end  very  extensive  powers  for  the  protection  of  life 
at  sea.  In  addition  to  those  powers  it  previously  had  jurisdiction 
respecting  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  the  survey  of  passenger 
ships,  the  discipline  of  crews,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters.  The 
Harbour  Department  is  the  third  branch,  and  although  it  has  under 
its  direct  management  only  the  harbours  of  Ramsgate  and  Holyhead, 
and  the  Pier  at  Dover,  it  exercises  very  extensive  powers  respect¬ 
ing  harbours,  lighthouses,  pilotage,  foreshores,  sea  fisheries,  wreck, 
salvage,  and  quarantine.  The  office  of  the  Registrar- General  of 
Shipping  and  Seamen  and  the  Financial  Department,  which  suffi¬ 
ciently  explain  themselves,  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  departments ; 
and  the  Statistical  is  the  sixth.  The  importance  and  value  of  the 
numerous  publications  issued  by  the  last-named  department  are 
too  v  idely  recognized  to  need  any  comment  here ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  remark  that  the  best  known  of  all,  and  that  of  which 
the  appearance  is  most  eagerly  watched  for  by  the  commercial 
community — the  monthly  returns  of  imports  and  exports — is  really 
not  prepared  by  the  department  at  all,  but  by  the  Customs. 

The  eight  departments  which  we  have  now  briefly  sketched  make 
up  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  the  head  of  seven  of  them  are  as  many 
Assistant-Secretaries,  with  salaries  varying  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  a  year ;  the  chief  of  the  eighth  is,  of  course,  the 
Solicitor.  Above  all  is  the  Permanent  Secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
eighteen  hundred  a  year.  These,  with  their  respective  staffs,  con¬ 
stitute  the  permanent  personnel  of  the  office.  Over  them  a*e  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
It  is  a  further  curious  proof  of  the  low  rank  in  the  official 
hierarchy  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
his  salary  is  no  more  than  two  thousand  a  year.  Our  high 
official  salaries,  of  course,  are  all  fixed  on  the  assumption  that 
those  who  accept  them  are  possessed  of  large  private  incomes. 
On  any  other  theory  the  scale  would  be  absurd.  In  the  richest 
country  in  the  word,  for  example,  in  the  most  expensive  capital, 
and  at  a  time  when  incomes  of  twenty  thousand  a  year  are  so 
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common  as  almost  to  have  ceased  to  confer  distinction,  we  pay 
our  Prime  Minister— that  is  to  say,  the  real  ruler  for  the 
time  being  of  the  British  Empire— a  petty  five  thousand 
a  year.  It  is  not  the  rent  of  some  mansions  in  the 
West  End.  We  allow  our  Finance  Minister  even  a  smaller  salary. 
Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  are  prepared  to  find  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  very  modest  one.  Yet,  even 
at  the  existing  scale,  two  thousand  a  year  is  surely  inadequate 
for  such  an  office.  Altogether  the  cost  of  administering  the 
business  of  the  Board  in  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  no  more 
than  178,500/.  This  sum,  however,  does  not  represent  the  entire 
expenditure.  It  does  not  include,  for  instance,  the  management  of 
Holyhead  and  Ramsgate  Harbours,  of  Dover  Pier,  and  of  several 
lighthouses  in  the  Colonies,  which  are  directly  under  the  Board. 
Neither  does  it  include  a  miscellaneous  variety  of  services  rendered 
by  consuls  abroad,  by  the  officers  of  Customs  and  the  Coastguard 
at  home,  and  by  certain  officers  in  the  Colonies.  Lastly,  it  does 
not  include  the  charge  for  a  staff  employed  under  the  Trinity 
House  and  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Light  Commissioners,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund  ;  nor  of  a  second  staff  paid  out 
of  the  same  fund,  and  employed  under  the  local  Marine  Boards. 
The  above-mentioned  sum,  in  short,  takes  account  only  of  the  cost 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Board  and  its  own  officers,  and 
paid  for  directly  out  of  its  own  funds.  And,  considering  the  great 
variety  of  those  services,  and  the  important  aid  which  they  afford 
to  trade,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  very  moderate  cost. 


THE  OPERAS. 

rnilE  latest  novelty  produced  at  Covent  Garden  has  been  “Santa 
L  Chiara,  a  Grand  Opera-Seria  in  Three  Acts,  the  Music  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha.'’  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  the  Duke  is,  at  least,  not  responsible  for  the  story  of 
the  opera,  which  for  confusion  and  silliness  rivals  that  of  tk eFlauto 
Magico.  A  young  Frenchman,  Victor  St.  Auban,  in  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great,  “  is,”  we  learn  from  the  argument,  “  sent  by  the 
Czar  to  Moscow  to  offer,  congratulations  to  the  Consort  of  the 
Czarewitck  on  her  onomonastic  day.  St.  Auban  recognizes  in  the 
Princess  a  lady  who,  having  lost  herself  one  day  with  her  friend 
Bertha,  in  the  mountains  of  Hartz,  in  Germany,  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  and  then  secretly  loved  by  him  without  knowing  her 
station.”  The  sentence  just  quoted  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
puzzles  ever  constructed,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  better  that  we 
should  expound  the  remainder  of  what  appears  to  be  the  story  in 
language  containing  less  involution.  The  Czarewitch,  when  his 
wife  refuses  to  admit  a  disreputable  person  at  Court,  resolves  to 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  poisoning  her,  and  tells  the  Court  Phy¬ 
sician  to  see  to  the  matter.  The  physician,  however,  is  a  wily 
fellow,  and  gives  her  a  narcotic,  under  the  influence  of  which  she 
is  supposed  to  be  buried  by  everybody  but  the  audience, 
who,  having  seen  her  lying  in  state  through  a  whole  act, 
observe  also  that  while  the  assembled  Court  are  praying 
with  their  backs  carefully  and  steadfastly  turned  to  the  bier, 
the  Princess  is  carried  off  by  the  artful  doctor,  who  conceals 
his  stratagem  by  throwing  a  cloak  over  the  empty  coffin. 
The  Princess  afterwards  finds  a  refuge  in  Italy,  “  where,  unlmown, 
she  is  revered  by  the  people,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Chiara.” 
The  other  characters  conveniently  assemble  in  the  village  of  her 
retreat  in  time  to  see  the  Czarewitch,  who  has  failed  in  an  attempt 
at  parricide,  stab  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  praise  to 
the  music  to  which  this  strangely  silly  story  is  set.  The  composi¬ 
tion  never  rises  above  a  weak  mediocrity,  and  in  the  scene  of  the 
mock  funeral  descends  into  being  “  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signi¬ 
fying  nothing.”  Both  the  stage  effect  and  the  music  are  here  so 
disagreeable  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  audience  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  dissatisfaction.  Mile.  d’Angeri,  who  played  the 
Princess,  sang  with  unpleasant  tremulousness.  M.  Capoul  was 
naturally  the  young  lover,  and  did  his  best  to  make  something  of 
the  part  by  assuming  gracefully  sentimental  attitudes,  and  giving 
forth  delicate  notes  with  an  action  as  if  he  were  hand¬ 
ing  them  out  to  his  hearers.  Signor  Capponi,  who  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  second  French  gentleman,  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  in  such  an  opera  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  correct¬ 
ness  of  intonation.  Signor  Cotogni  as  the  Czarewitch  managed 
to  give  impressiveness  and  dignity  to  a  part  in  itself  sufficiently 
ludicrous.  The  mounting  of  the  opera  was  decidedly  good. 

Nicolai’s  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  has  been  heard  before  in 
England,  but  many  years  ago ;  and  Mr.  Gye’s  idea  of  reviving  it 
was  happy.  The  music  is  throughout  bright  and  pleasant ;  and 
the  orchestra,  under  Signor  Bevignani’s  direction,  gave  good  effect 
to  the  composer’s  intention.  The  vocal  part  of  the  opera  was  less 
successfully  interpreted.  Mile.  Thalberg  sang,  it  is  true,  with 
much  charm;  but  the  part  of  Mrs.  Ford  demands  acting  as  well 
as  singing,  and  Mile.  Thalberg  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to  act.  Both 
she  and  Mine.  Scalchi,  who  played  Mrs.  Page,  entirely  missed  the 
humorous  quality  of  the  plotting  scenes,  which  were  given 
with  so  much  seriousness  as  to  become  tragic.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  Signor  Capponi  displayed  any  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Falstaff.  He  sang  the  drinking-song  well 
as  far  as  correctness  is  concerned  ;  but,  for  all  purposes  of  imper¬ 
sonation,  he  might  as  well  have  been  Plumkett  in  Marta  as 
Falstaff  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  In  the  concerted 
singing  there  were  several  defects  which  are  perhaps  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  a  practically  new  opera  is  pro¬ 


duced  during  the  London  season.  Signor  Pandolfini  and  Signor 
Scolara  as  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Page  were  not  very  fortunate.  Mile. 
Bianchi  sang  and  acted  with  great  steadiness  and  conscientiousness 
as  Anne  Page,  and  indeed  seemed  to  bo  the  only  one  of  the  singers 
who  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  opera.  There  was  much  to 
praise  in  the  mounting  of  the  opera,  but  the  stage  management 
was  less  successful  than  usual.  The  representation  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  has  certainly  improved  by  repetition.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  latest  performance  both  M.  Mam-el  and  Mile.  Albani,  who 
had  each  to  struggle  with  a  cold,  sang  and  acted  even  better  than 
before ;  while  it  was  pleasant  to  find  that  Signor  Bagagiolo  had 
acquired  a  closer  intimacy  with  his  part  of  Daland.  Mile.  Albani's 
complete  assumption  of  a  kind  of  inspired  devotion  to  the  Dutch¬ 
man  makes  one,  while  one  listens  to  her,  forget  the  inconsistency 
of  the  character;  and  the  art  with  which  M.  Maurel  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  desperate  wanderer  suddenly  cheered  by  hope  is  a  fitting 
pendant  to  that  of  Mile.  Albani.  The  music  is  at  times  somewhat 
low  for  M.  Maurel’s  voice,  but  the  skill  of  his  singing  does  much 
to  conceal  this.  The  duet  between  Vanderdecken  and  Senta  in  the 
second  act  was  given  by  Mile.  Albani  and  M.  Maurel  with  ad¬ 
mirable  feeling  and  art. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  Lohengrin  has  been  given  with  much 
the  same  cast  as  last  year’s,  except  that  Signor  Fancelli  appeared 
as  the  mysterious  Knight,  and  Herr  Rokitansky  as  Henry  the 
Fowler.  Signor  Tamberlik  has  sung  Manrico  in  a  performance  of 
II  Trovatore,  in  which  Mme.  Marie  Roze  appeared  as  Leonora, 
instead  of  Mme.  Nilsson,  and  proved  both  in  her  singing  and  acting 
that  no  better  substitute  for  Mme.  Nilsson  could  have  been  found. 
Mme.  Marie  Roze’s  smoothness  of  style  and  excellence  of  phrasing 
were  heard  with  particularly  good  effect  in  the  air  “  Di  tal’  amor,” 
in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  well-known  Miserere  in  the  fourth  act. 
Signor  Tamberlik’s  singing  as  Manrico  is  admirable ;  and  the  effect 
produced  by  Mme.  Trebelli  and  the  tenor  in  the  duet  “  Ai  nostri 
monti,”  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  spoilt  by  all  the  evil  usage 
it  has  been  exposed  to,  is  exquisite.  The  part  of  Azucena  brings  out 
Mme.  Trebelli  s  dramatic  and  vocal  qualities  in  a  remarkable  way. 
The  singer  whom  we  are  most  accustomed  to  see  representing  a  boy 
tender  like  Siebel  or  careless  like  Maffio  Orsini  becomes  here 
the  incarnation  of  wild  yet  commanding  haughtiness  and  brooding 
desire  for  vengeance,  which  is  relieved  by  the  marvellous  expres¬ 
sion  of  Azucena’s  love  for  Manrico.  It  is,  however,  in  this  part 
that  we  can  for  the  first  time  find  fault  with  Mme.  Trebelli’s 
talent  for  impersonation.  With  all  her  art  she  cannot  make  her¬ 
self  look  either  so  old  or  so  unlovely  as  Azucena  ought  to  be. 
Signor  Galassi  as  the  Count  di  Luna  sings  and  acts  with  a  vigour 
which  would  be  more  impressive  if  he  seemed  to  have  any  notion 
of  occasionally  varying  the  feeling  and  expression  of  some  passages. 
The  chorus  was  painfully  out  on  many  occasions. 

The  performance  of  Don  Giovanni  at  the  same  house  was  one  of 
the  most  completely  satisfactory  that  we  have  heard  this  year.  Many 
of  the  characters  were  filled  as  they  were  last  year ;  but  a  very 
distinct  improvement  is  gained  by  Signor  Tamberlik’s  playing  Don 
Ottavio.  Both  the  presence  and  the  fine  style  in  singing  of 
Signor  Tamberlik  are  admirably  suited  to  the  part.  M. 
Faure’s  Don  Giovanni  was,  as  before,  a  brilliant  performance, 
every  note  and  gesture  of  which  might  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Some  of  its  finest  points  are  found  in  the  scene  at  the  end  of  which 
he  turns  on  the  enraged  peasants  and  drives  them  back  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  contempt  and  wrath.  Mme.  Nilsson’s  rendering 
of  Donna  Elvira  is  charged  with  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  with 
a  dignity  which  takes  away  all  sense  of  displeasure  at  Donna 
Elvira’s  somewhat  fatuous  pursuit  of  Don  Giovanni.  In  Mme. 
Nilsson’s,  as  in  M.  Faure’s  performance,  there  are  numberless 
touches  of  exquisite  singing  and  acting,  among  which  we  may 
point  especially  to  those  contained  in  her  dialogue  with  Leporello 
before  he  displays  the  list  of  the  Don’s  mistresses.  Herr  Roki¬ 
tansky  sings  the  music  of  Leporello  admirably,  with  a  voice  which 
is  as  smooth  as  it  is  powerful ;  but  his  style  is  better  suited  to 
serious  than  to  comic  parts.  Mme.  Maria  Roze  sang  well 
as  Donna  Anna,  and  Mme.  Trebelli  was  as  brilliant  as  ever 
in  Zerlina.  The  chorus  was  far  from  steady,  and  the  stage 
management  somewhat  careless.  When  will  managers  learn  that 
the  appearance  of  a  set  of  pantomime  demons  is  not  a  lit  con¬ 
clusion  to  the  tragedy  of  Don  Giovanni  ?  The  Don’s  disappear¬ 
ance  should  have  in  it  something  of  the  grandeur  which  saves 
his  presentation  on  the  stage  from  being  detestable.  All  the 
power  of  M.  Faure’s  acting,  which,  especially  when  he  reels  back 
across  the  stage  after  he  has  seen  the  statue  approaching,  is  ex¬ 
traordinary,  cannot  do  away  with  the  trivial  impression  produced 
by  the  entrance  of  the  imps  who  surround  him.  It  would  be  far 
more  simple,  and  far  more  effective,  to  make  the  Don  sink  through 
the  stage  in  the  grasp  of  the  Commendatore. 

The  last  performance  but  one  this  season  of  Faust  was,  as  regards 
the  principal  characters,  admirable  except  in  one  instance.  That 
instance,  however,  is  somewhat  important.  Signor  Talbo’s  attempt 
at  acting  Faust  is  deplorable ;  his  voice  preserves  the  unpleasantly 
hard  quality  which  we  noticed  in  his  performance  of  the  Duke  in 
Rigoletto.  lie  possesses,  as  we  have  said,  a  high  note,  the  delivery 
of  which  pleases  some  people,  and  would  vex  us  less  if  its  intona¬ 
tion  were  correct.  Mme.  Nilsson’s  representation  of  Marguerite 
seems  to  gain  force  and  poetry  every  time  she  undertakes  it.  The 
beauty  of  her  singing  and  acting,  especially  in  the  last  scone,  was 
surpassing.  Mme.  Trebelli  never  sang  and  acted  better  as  Siebel ; 
and  we  can  hardly  give  her  higher  praise  than  by  saying  this. 
The  demoniacal  wit  and  grandeur  of  M.  Faure’s  MeyhistujJielcs  were, 
as  usual,  appalling,  and  by  his  singular  dignity  and  magnificent  sing- 
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ing  in  the  cathedral  scene,  he  triumphed  over  the  ill-considered  stage 
arrangement  which  places  him  in  a  contrivance  that  looks  more 
like  a  gigantic  parrot’s  cage  than  a  confessional,  and  at  the  same 
time  hides  him  from  a  portion  of  the  audience. 

Mile.  Gerster  has  confirmed  the  good  impression  which  she  at 
first  made  by  some  performances,  of  which  we  hope  to  speak  on  a 
future  occasion.  We  observe  with  regret  that  we  are  not  to  have 
another  chance  of  hearing  Mile.  Chiomi. 


REVIEWS. 


BEN SLY’S  MISSING  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK 
OF  ESDRAS.* 

MR.  BENST.Y  has  for  many  years  been  highly  valued  in 
a  narrow  circle  of  biblical  and  Oriental  students  for  his 
laborious  and  persevering  researches  among  the  Syriac  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Apocryphal  Scriptures,  especially  those 
presented  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  has  long  served 
-as  Sub-Librarian,  by  its  Chancellor,  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  purchased,  just  before  his  murder  in  1628,  the  books  of 
Erpenius,  the  great  "Dutch  divine  and  Arabic  scholar.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  Mr.  Benslv’s  college  has 
done  itself  the  honour  of  electing  to  a  Fellowship  one  of  its  former 
alumni,  who  in  earlier  years  may  have  shown  little  taste  or  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  special  studies  of  that  eminent  society,  hut  who  has 
'done  good  work  in  other  departments  of  learning.  It  has  been 
said  of  this  book  that  it  has  added  a  new  chapter  to  the  Bible, 
■and,  startling  as  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  no 
■exaggeration  of  the  actual  fact,  if  by  the  Bible  we  understand  that 
of  the  larger  size  which  contains  the  Apocrypha,  and  if  the 
Second  Book  of  Esdrascanbe  fairly  called  a  part  of  the  Apocrypha, 
although  it  has  never  yet  been  received  by  any  branch  of  the 
■Church  as  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  is  now  extant 
only  in  old  Latin,  Syriac,  iEthiopic,  Armenian,  and  secondary 
Arabic  versions. 

In  the  profound  ignorance  which  prevails  among  average 
Englishmen  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  Apocryphal 
writings  subjoined  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  he  judged  not 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  something  about  this  Second  Book  of 
Esdras,  its  contents,  purport,  and  probable  date ;  especially  as  it 
has  never  been  appointed  for  public  reading  in  our  own  Church 
services.  The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  admits  it  to  that  dis¬ 
tinction,  even  while  she  excludes  it  from  the  sacred  canon  with  a 
discrimination  hardly  observable  in  the  sixth  of  the  English 
Articles  of  Religion.  The  original  hook,  of  which  only  one  or 
two  sentences  survive  in  quotations,  was  doubtless  composed  in 
'Greek,  the  style  of  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  Hebrew 
idioms,  the  author  being  manifestly  a  pious  Jewish  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  date  not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century ;  so  that,  whatsoever  it  has  in  common  with  the 
Revelation  and  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  (c.g.  ch.  i. 
3o  =  Matt.  xxiii.  37;  ch.  i.  33=Matt.  xxiii.  38;  ch.  vii.  61  = 
Luke  xv.  7,  10)  is  drawn  from  them,  not  they  from  it.  Add  to 
this  that,  of  its  sixteen  chapters,  the  first  two  and  last  two  com¬ 
prehend  a  separate  and  somewhat  later  work,  which  Fritzsche 
calls,  by  way  of  distinction,  “  the  Fifth  Book  of  Esdras,”  and 
which  is  contained  only  in  a  few  Latin  manuscripts,  the  style 
being  different  from  and  superior  to  that  of  the  translation  of 
chapters  iii.  to  xiv.,  which  exhibit  this  strange  composition  in  its 
primitive  form.  Both  the  older  and  the  later  chapters,  more 
especially  the  later,  are  characterized  by  a  tone  of  manly  piety 
and  a  certain  rugged  eloquence,  such  as  might  well  have 
redeemed  them  from  the  utter  neglect  into  which  they  have 
fallen.  The  more  recent  portion  of  the  hook  describes  a  divine 
message  which  came  to  Esdras  the  son  of  Saraias,  “  which  was 
captive  in  the  land  of  the  Medes,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  King 
-of  the  Persians”  (ch.  i.  3),  thus  corresponding  to  what  we  know  of 
Ezra  from  his  own  canonical  hook  and  that  of  Nehemiah.  The 
■earlier  composition  hears  the  impossible  date  of  “  the  thirtieth 
year  after  the  ruin  of  the  city  ”  (ch.  iii.  1)  of  Jerusalem,  at  least  a 
century  too  early,  and  is  distributed  into  three  revelations  (ch.  iv. 
1 ;  v.  20 ;  vi.  35)  made  to  the  writer  through  the  angel  Uriel, 
followed  by  four  Visions ;  the  first  representing  Sion  under  the 
form  of  an  afflicted  woman  (ch.  ix.  38) ;  the  second  Rome  in  the 
shape  of  an  eagle  (ch.  xi.  xii.) ;  the  third  a  man  rising  from  the 
■sea,  which  is  expounded  in  a  Christian  sense  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
(ch.xiii.)  ;  thefourtk  abusk  (ch.  xiv.),  out  of  which  camefortha  voice 
•as  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai.  The  language  of  the  second  of  these 
Visions  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  whole  composition  with 
tolerable  exactness.  “  The  eagle  whom  thou  sawest  come  up  from 
the  sea,  is  the  kingdom  which  was  seen  in  the  vision  of  thy  brother 
Daniel”  (Dan.  vii.  7)  ;  for  “there  shall  rise  up  a  kingdom  upon 
earth,  and  it  shall  be  feared  above  all  the  kingdoms  that  were 
before  it”  (ch.  xii.  10-13).  This  eagle  “had  twelve  feathered 
wings  and  three  heads”  (ch.  xi.  1);  “all  things  under  heaven 


*  The  Miss  hi;/  Fragment  of  the  Latin  Translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of 
LJzra.  Discovered  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Robert 
L.  Bensly,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian  of  the  University  Library,  and  Reader  in 
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were  subject  unto  her,  and  no  man  spake  against  her  ”  (ver.  6). 
From  the  obvious  hearing  of  the  fanciful  and  somewhat  incon¬ 
gruous  imagery  which  pervades  the  eleventh  chapter,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  comprise  the  general  subject, 
although  many  of  the  details  are  hard  of  explanation.  If  by  the 
three  heads  we  understand  the  first  triumvirate  (ch.  xi.  33,  & c. ; 
xii.  24, &c.),  we  can  perceive  how  the  one  head  preserved  (ch.  xi.  9) 
and  the  feather  on  the  right  side  (ver.  12)  indicate  Julius  Caesar; 
the  next  following,  which  reigned  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
rest,  will  of  course  he  Augustus.  The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho, 
and  Vitellius  seem  glanced  at  in  ch.  xi.  20,  2 1  ;  hut,  after  a  time, 
we  are  quite  lost,  although  the  noble  passage,  ver.  39-46,  would 
well  express  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  population  of  the  Empire 
after  the  season  of  persecution  had  well  set  in.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  cannot  assign  an  earlier  date  to  the  older  portion  ot 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  ;  nor  can  a  writing  he  much  later  which  was  quoted  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian, 
though  held  in  scorn  by  Jerome  nearly  200  years  afterwards.  The 
well-known  paragraph  in  the  third  Vision  (ch.  vii.  26-35),  con¬ 
taining  the  alleged  prophecy  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  manifest  in¬ 
terpolation,  is  not  inconsistent  in  spirit  with  the  rest  of  the  hook. 
It  is  extant  in  all  manuscripts  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eastern  versions,  and  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Ambrose.  The  real 
difficulty  regarding  it  in  the  text  of  our  English  translation  is  its 
manifest  isolation.  The  paragraph  has  no  very  easy  connection 
with  the  verses  immediately  before  it,  while  the  verse  which 
follows — “  Then  said  I,  Abraham  prayed  first  for  the  Sodomites” 
&c.  (ch.  vii.  36) — evidently  belongs  to  quite  a  different  context. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  of  difficulty  that  Mr.  Bensly’s  labours 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  students.  Regarding,  as  we  must,  the 
old  Latin  version  of  this  hook  as  now  become  virtually  the  origi¬ 
nal,  and  the  Oriental  versions  as  only  subsidiary  aids  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text,  it  has  been  long  known  that  a  considerable 
passage  exists  in  various  shapes  in  the  latter  which  has  no  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Latin,  except  a  few  casual  citations  made  by  St. 
Ambrose.  This  passage  was  rendered  into  Latin  by  0.  F.  Fritzsche 
for  his  Libri  Apocryphi  (1870)  from  the  Syriac,  compared  with 
the  /Ethiopic  and  Arabic.  Mr.  Bensly  has  added  to  these  in¬ 
direct  sources  of  information  the  Armenian,  to  which  Cereani  of 
Milan  had  drawn  attention  iu  1S61  ;  yet  the  fact  still  remained 
that  the  gap  between  ch.  vii.  35  and  36  continued  open  in  all 
known  Latin  manuscripts  of  2  Esdras,  whereof  a  list  of  thirty-four 
previously  catalogued  is  given  by  our  editor  (p.  42),  to  which  he 
has  been  able  to  add  about  twenty  others  through  the  researches 
of  himself  and  his  literary  friends.  Of  these  codices  Fritzsche 
had  used  for  his  work  of  1870  a  good  collation  by  Ililgenfeld  of 
one  of  the  fifteenth  century  now  at  Dresden,  and  had  collated 
two  for  himself,  whereof  one  at  Zurich  dates  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  the  other  being  as  early  as  the  ninth  (it 
is  dated  a.d.  822),  and  from  its  internal  character  clearly 
superior  to  the  rest.  This  last  is  the  Codex  Sangerman- 
eDsis,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  hut  formerly  belonging 
to  the  great  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Priis,  whose 
illustrious  inmate,  Peter  Sabatier,  had  used  it  for  his  Latin  Bible, 
1 7 1 3—9.  On  consulting  this  grand  manuscript  in  1865  Professor 
Gildemeister  lighted  upon  the  interesting  discovery  that  it  had  once 
contained  the  long  missing  paragraph  ;  the  verso  of  one  leaf  ending 
with  et  injustitice  non  clormibunt  (ver.  35),  the  recto  of  the  next 
beginning  with  primus  (with  a  small  p)  Abraham  propter  Sodo- 
mit.as.  But  then  a  single  leaf,  the  sixth  of  a  quire,  has  been  cut 
out  between  them,  leaving  about  halt  an  inch  of  its  inner  margin, 
so  that  the  corresponding  or  third  leaf  of  the  octave  quire  remains 
fast  in  the  binding.  Hence  the  irresistible  inference  that  Codex 
Sangermanensis  not  only  once  included  the  missing  passage,  but  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  other  Latin  manuscripts  up  to  that  time 
known,  which  could  not  contain  it,  because  it  was  already  removed 
from  their  prototype. 

In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Bensly  had  set  visibly  before  him  the 
high  importance  of  finding  some  manuscript  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  at  least  as  old  as  Clod,  Sangermanensis  and  independent  of 
it.  Since  the  publication  of  the  present  volume  it  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  transcript  from  such  a  document  actually  existed 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  writing, 
iu  the  library  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  an  unpretentious  but  careful  scholar,  J.  Palmer,  Senior 
Wrangler  in  1792,  Professor  of  Arabic  1804-19,  who  had  derived 
it  from  an  original  he  had  examined  iu  Spain.  Availing  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  consulting  codices  of  this  hook,  and  for  a 
long  time  to  no  purpose,  Mr.  Bensly  s  curiosity  was  at  length 
drawn  to  one  in  the  Bibliotheque  Oommunale  at  Amiens,  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  of  the  ninth  century,  and  brought  from  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Corbie  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the  fatal 
year  1791.  “I  pointed  out  to  several  friends,”  writes  our  author, 
“  the  necessity  of  examining  this  copy  ;  but,  as  nothing  was  done, 
I  at  last  undertook  the  task  myself.  The  perusal  of  a  few  verses 
served  to  show  the  great  value  of  this  new  critical  aid ;  I  read  on 
with  growing  interest  till  I  approached  the  place  of  the  long- 
familiar  chasm ;  then,  as  my  eye  glided  on  to  the  words  et  ap- 
parebit  locus  tormenti ,  I  knew  that  the  oldest  and  the  best  transla¬ 
tion  of  this  passage  was  at  last  recovered,  and  that  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Latin  was  gathered  up  ”  (p.  7).  Moments  like 
these  suffice  to  reward  the  solitary  investigator  for  a  world  of 
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painful  labour,  and  for  bis  voluntary  forfeiture  of  the  more  vulgar 
prizes  of  professional  life. 

We  have  spoken- of  Mr.  Bensly  as  appreciated  chiefly  in  a 
narrow  circle  of  studious  men,  not  without  the  unwelcome  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  taste  of  the  present  generation  is  yearly  causing 
that  circle  to  grow  narrower  still.  Perhaps,  however,  he  has  to 
thank  himself  a  little  that  ho  is  not  more  widely  honoured  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  high  authority  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  his  time.  As  he  is  by  nature  and  temperament  a  very 
thorough  scholar,  never  satisfied  until  he  has  probed  his  subject  to 
the  bottom,  his  daily  engagements  almost  compel  him  to  work 
slowly.  We  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  Press,  who  have  liberally  defrayed  the  cost  of  the 
present  volume,  consented  to  publish  for  him  the  “  Fourth  Book 
of  the  Maccabees ;  the  Greek  text  with  the  Syriac  and  Latin  trans¬ 
lations,”  an  undertaking  which  might  seem  to  lie  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass,  and  which,  long  expected,  is  still  “  In  the  Press.”  And  in 
the  book  before  us  we  cannot  but  note  that  his  very  anxiety  to  put 
us  in  possession  of  everything  that  can  be  known  lends  to  his 
pages,  text  and  notes  alike,  the  semblance  of  being  a  rudis  indi- 
gestaque  moles,  which,  however  gratifying  his  fulness  may  be  to  an 
advanced  student,  affords  him  no  chance  with  an  impatient  or  in¬ 
experienced  reader ;  and  that  through  no  necessity  attaching  to 
his  subject  in  itself,  but  purely  for  the  lack  of  some  degreo  of  con¬ 
venient  and  orderly  arrangement.  Those  who  are  in  earnest  to 
learn  from  him  will  be  the  first  to  lament  a  venial  defect  which 
is  only  too  likely  to  limit  the  scope  of  his  usefulness. 

The  passage  thus  brought  to  light  by  our  author’s  indefatigable 
research  is  too  long  to  be  given  by  us  at  length,  as  it  will  hereafter 
have  to  be  inserted  after  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  2  Esdras  vii.  in 
our  Bibles  containing  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  distributed  by  him 
into  seventy  verses,  thus  bringing  up  the  number  of  verses  of 
the  whole  chapter  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  It  is  right,  however, 
to  afford  the  reader  some  notion  how  the  obvious  hiatus  between 
ver.  35  and  36  is  to  be  supplied,  that  he  may  feel  assured  that 
tie  hitherto  missing  leaf  in  Codex  Sangermanensis  has  not  been 
supplemented  in  the  Amiens  manuscript  by  ingenious  conjecture, 
but  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  original  writer  of  this  book. 
First,  then,  the  context  of  the  preceding  paragraph  (ch.  vii.  26-35), 
itself  so  plainly  the  work  of  a  Christian,  is  not  concluded,  as  might 
have  been  supposed,  with  ver.  35,  but  runs  on  in  the  following 
fashion : — 

And  the  lake  (locus  MS.,  gulf  Syr.,  lake  jEthiop.  Arab.)  of  torment  shall 
appear,  and  over-against  it  a  place  of  rest,  and  the  furnace  of  hell  ( gchenna ) 
shall  be  shewn,  and  over-against  it  the  paradise  of  delight.  And  then  shall 
the  Most  High  say  to  the  troubled  nations,  See  and  understand  Whom  ye 
have  denied,  or  Whom  ye  have  not  served,  or  whose  commandments 
( diiigentias )  ye  have  despised.  Look  ye  on  this  side  and  on  that  :  here  is 
delight  and  rest,  and  there  fire  and  torments.  This  will  He  say  unto  them 
in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  such  is  the  day  of  judgment.  It  has  neither 
sun  nor  moon  nor  stars  nor  cloud  nor  thunder  nor  lightning  nor  wind  nor 
water  nor  air  nor  darkness  nor  evening  nor  morning  nor  summer  nor  spring 
nor  heat  nor  avinter  nor  frost  nor  cold  nor  hail  nor  rain  nor  dew  nor  mid¬ 
day  nor  night  nor  twilight  nor  clearness  nor  brightness  nor  light,  but  only 
the  ray  (splendor  MS.)  of  the  brightness  of  the  Most  High,  whereby  all 
may  begin  to  see  what  is  set  before  them  (qua:  antcpnsita  sunt).  For  it 
shall  endure  a  week  of  years.  This  is  my  judgment  and  the  ordering 
thereof :  to  thee  only  have  I  shewn  these  things. — Yv.  36-44. 

Then  ensues  one  of  those  questions  put  by  the  supposed  Esdras, 
sometimes  to  the  angel  Uriel,  sometimes  directly  to  the  Lord, 
which  are  strewn  so  plenteously  over  this  book — If  the  judgment 
be  thus  severe,  and  man  so  corrupt,  must  not  they  be  few  that  are 
saved  (ver.  48)  ?  The  divine  answer  refers  him  to  the  natural 
world,  wherein  the  gold  and  the  silver  and  the  brass  are  rare  ;  the 
lead  and  the  potter’s  clay  abound  (ver.  56).  Then,  after  a 
variety  of  discussions  of  this  character,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  lot  of  the  dumb  creation  is  preferred  to  that  of  man,  inasmuch 
as  no  judgment  awaiteth  those  who  have  not  reason  and 
conscience  (ver.  65),  we  come  at  length  to  the  place  where  the 
missing  portion  fits  in  to  ver.  36  of  the  common  text.  The 
subject  is  introduced,  as  usual,  by  a  question  proposed: — • 

And  I  answered  and  said,  If  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  yet 
further  shew  thy  servant  whether  in  the  day  of  judgment  the  righteous 
shall  be  able  to  defend  the  wicked,  or  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  Most 
High ;  whether  fathers  for  sons,  or  sons  for  parents,  or  brethren  for 
brethren,  or  relatives  by  marriage  for  those  nearest  to  them,  or  the  faithful 
( friends  Syr.  &c.)  for  their  dearest  friends  ?  [And  he  answered  me  and 
said,  Since  thou  hast  found  favour  in  my  sight,  this  also  will  I  shew  thee.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  final  ( decretorius ),  and  will  shew-  to  all  the  seal  of  truth. 
For  in  like  manner  as  even  now-  a  father  deputes  not  his  son,  nor  a  son  his 
father,  nor  a  master  his  slave],  nor  a  faithful  man  his  dearest  friend,  to 
understand  for  him,  or  to  sleep,  or  eat,  or  be  healed  ;  thus  never  shall  one 
man  intreat  for  another,  but  all  shall  bear,  each  one  for  himself,  his  ov-n 
good  or  wicked  deeds.  Then  I  answered  and  said.  And  how  do  we  so  find 
it,  since  Abraham  prayed  first  for  the  Sodomites,  & c. — Vv.  102-105,  36. 

The  words  included  within  brackets  are  taken  from  the  Syriac, 
since  they  are  lost  in  our  sole  surviving  Latin  manuscript  by 
reason  of  an  error  very  common  in  all  ancient  writings,  the  eye 
of  the  scribe  wandering  from  the  word  carissimis  at  the  end  of 
ver.  103  to  the  similar  word  in  ver.  104,  and  thus  omitting  all  that 
lies  between  them,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

Among  Mr.  Bensly’s  tempting  literary  promises,  the  most  likely 
to  be  speedily  realized  is  a  full  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  with  a  revised  text. 
Judging  from  the  copious— almost  too  copious — introduction  and 
notes  to  the  portion  of  it  now  under  review,  this  work  at  any  rate 
can  give  him  little  more  trouble,  for  his  investigations  have  reduced 
the  really  important  manuscripts  to  two,  the  fifty  or  sixty  which 


never  contained  the  new  paragraph  being  of  necessity  not  much 
better  than  copies  of  that  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s.  Between  this- 
last  and  his  newly  found  prize  at  Amiens  our  author  has  instituted 
a  searching  comparison,  with  the  result,  at  once  so  interesting  and 
so  probable  d  priori,  that  they  are  nearly  equal  in  value  as  well  ns 
in  age,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  however  we  may  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  secondary  codices  sometimes  agree  with  that  of 
Amiens  rather  than  with  their  own  presumed  prototype.  But 
this  and  kindred  inquiries  we  may  safely  leave  in  the  good  hands 
into  which  the  task  has  fallen,  and  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
thanking  Mr.  Bensly  for  his  careful  and  thorough  study,  as  well 
in  respect  of  style  as  of  transcriptural  peculiarities,  of  the  old 
Latin  versions  of  Scripture  existing  prior  to  or  independently  of 
Jerome’s  revised  Vulgate,  among  which  the  translation  of  2  Esdras- 
is  so  early  and  so  precious  a  specimen.  He  does  himself  less  than 
justice  when  he  would  have  us  regard  his  labours  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  as  merely  supplemental  to  those  of  Ronsch  (It ala  u.  Vulg.) 
but  modesty  is  too  rare  a  quality  in  an  author  to  need  being  visited 
with  very  sharp  rebuke. 

Theso  learned  pages  are  inscribed  by  their  author  “  To  my 
fellow-workers  in  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Translation  of 
the  Holy  Bible  and  Apocrypha.”  The  existing  English  text  of 
the  Apocryphal  books,  which  has  passed  from  one  version  to 
another,  from  Coverdale  downwards,  with  no  thorough  or  critical 
review  on  the  part  of  translators,  is  in  a  condition  so  unsatisfactory 
and  so  unworthy  of  the  boobs  it  professes  to  represent,  that  the 
Revision  Company  may  well  be  congratulated  in  possessing  a 
colleague  at  once  so  competent  and  so  zealous  as  Mr.  Bensly. 


NICHOLSON’S  ANCIENT  LIFE-HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTIL* 

nHHE  question  whether  or  not  the  origin  of  animal  and  vegetable 
species  is  due  to  the  gradual  modification  of  primitive  types 
has  commonly  been  examined  with  reference  to  the  kinds  now 
living  upon  the  earth.  It  has  even  sometimes  been  tacitly  admitted 
that  the  prosecution  of  this  line  of  inquiry  among  the  forms  of  life 
now  extinct,  but  known  to  us  by  their  fossil  remains,  would  be 
hindered  by  wide  gaps  in  the  geological  record  of  the  past.  Such 
gaps  are  really  met  with  in  the  historical  treatment  of  palaeonto¬ 
logy  ;  and  many  students  of  the  philosophical  problem  will  perhaps 
find  it  convenient  to  use  a  correct  text-book  of  that  science  ap¬ 
parently  designed  for  this  special  purpose.  Professor  Alleyne 
Nicholson,  while  he  refrains  from  entirely  accepting  “the  brilliant 
generalizations  of  Darwin  ”  with  respect  to  the  law  or  mode  of 
development,  considers  that  a  process  of  evolution  has  always  been 
going  on,  by  which  the  succession  and  variation  of  organized  forms 
must  have  been  regulated  “  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.”  He  testi¬ 
fies  that  the  interruptions  or  blank  intervals  which  palaeontology  has 
to  confess  in  the  orderly  exhibition  of  this  sequence  are  merely  such  as 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  preservation  of  some  members 
of  a  past  series.  Yet  he  does  not  think  the  principle  of  evolution 
by  itself  sufficient  to  explain  “  the  constant  introduction,  through¬ 
out  geological  time,  of  new  forms  of  life  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  preceded  by  pre-existent  allied  types.”  There  are  facts 
of  this  nature,  he  remarks,  -which  point  clearly  to  the  operation  of 
some  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  “  law  of  change  and  progress.” 
This  is  an  expression  so  vague  or  transcendental  that  it  can  only 
pass  for  the  symbol  of  unknown  causes.  What  this  deeper  law 
may  be,  to  which  that  of  evolution  or  development  is  only  auxiliary 
and  supplemental,  the  Professor  is  still  unable  to  guess.  He  leaves 
to  us,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
acknowledged,  the  liberty  of  conceiving  a  special  exercise  of 
creative  power. 

The  work  before  us,  however,  is  mainly  an  exposition  of  facts 
and  principles  already  familiar  to  every  geologist  or  zoologist 
moderately  conversant  with  the  frontier  between  those  two- 
sciences.  Its  arrangement  is  methodical  and  compact,  but  little 
adapted  to  win  the  sympathy  of  readers  not  previously  interested 
in  the  subject.  The  first  part,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  means 
by  which  fossils  are  produced,  of  the  different  sedimentary  forma¬ 
tions,  the  calcareous,  carbonaceous,  and  other  deposits  of  strata, 
and  their  chronological  succession,  is  but  preliminary  to  the  review 
of  “  Historical  Paleontology.”  The  author  proceeds  with  a  con¬ 
cise  description  of  the  organic  remains  belonging  to  each  period, 
from  the  Laurentian  and  Iluronian,  with  the  famous  traces 
of  the  Eozoon  Ccinadense,  through  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian,  the  Carboniferous,  and  the  different  “  Mesozoic  ” 
and  “  Ivainozoic  ”  layers  of  the  earth-crust,  to  the  more  recent 
“  Post-Tertiary  ”  relics  of  animals  contemporary  with  the  human 
race.  There  is  little,  of  course,  that  will  be  new  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  student  in  this  compendious  summary,  which  follows  the 
system  now  usually  received.  Professor  Nicholson  takes  care  to 
warn  the  young  geologist  against  the  mistake  of  imagining  that 
each  period  is  marked  bv  a  general  destruction  of  the  forms  of  life- 
engendered  in  the  preceding  period,  and  by  the  introduction  _ 
of  a  wholesale  lot  of  new  forms.  He  seeks,  on  the  contrary,  to 
impress  on  his  readers  that  the  animals  and  plants  of  any  period 
should  be  regarded  mostly  as  the  lineal  descendants,  though  with 
modifications,  of  those  which  existed  before.  Continuity  of  life, 
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indeed,  has  subsisted  from  the  oldest  Laurentian  deposits,  with 
their  crystalline  limestone,  probably  composed  of  the  shells  or 
skeletons  of  marine  animals,  and  with  their  graphite  of  meta¬ 
morphosed  vegetable  carbon  ;  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  life  of 
our  own  day,  but  with  ceaseless  organic  variations.  There  has 
been  no  total  break  in  the  vast  series  of  living  generations  ;  but 
each  is  the  direct  offspring  of  its  predecessors.  The  apparent 
accidental  breaks  in  the  record  of  their  successive  development 
admit  more  than  one  likely  explanation.  Deposits  of  aqueous 
rock  could  not,  it  is  obvious,  take  place  where  and  when  the 
surface  was  dry  land,  so  that  the  tablets  were  lacking  that  should 
have  been  inscribed  with  tokens  of  the  presence  of  creatures  all  un¬ 
known  to  us.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  seas,  comparatively  seldom  in 
lakes  and  rivers,  that  extinct  species  left  their  fossil  messages 
to  the  curious  eye  of  man,  previously  to  the  Secondary  formations. 
The  bottoms  of  broad  seas  have  since  been  drained  or  lifted 
for  our  inspection  ;  yet  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
globe  still  lies  under  water,  and  cannot  be  so  minutely  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  geologist  or  palaeontologist.  We  can  also 
see  but  too  plainly,  in  the  unconl’ormable  superposition  of  some 
beds  of  rock  over  others,  how  the  older  and  lower  stratum  was 
long  exposed,  as  bare  open  ground,  to  the  wearing  effects  of 
weather,  and  so  lost  the  signs  of  its  living  inhabitants  before  a 
new  sea  came  to  overlay  it  with  a  fresh  sedimentary  deposit.  It 
is  very  probable,  again,  that  the  metamorphic  action  of  volcanic 
heat,  or  crystallization,  has  utterly  destroyed  in  the  most  ancient 
sediments,  as  in  the  huge  thickness  of  the  Laurentian  strata,  all 
distinct  forms  of  life.  The  stupendous  presumed  antiquity,  for 
instance,  of  those  oceanic  species  whose  hard  parts  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  tl*  limestone  and  phosphates  to  the  vast  beds  of  rock 
now  displaying  only  some  faint  outlines  of  a  later  “  Eozoon,”  puts 
to  shame  all  claims  to  positive  evidence  from  the  beginning.  We 
must  be  resigned  to  these  and  other  necessary  causes  of  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  past.  It  is  little  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  of 
innumerable  species  of  beings  which  may  have  once  lived,  but  which 
had  no  bony  or  shelly  parts  to  bequeath  for  scientific  purposes ; 
though  we  may  now  and  then  find  the  trail  of  a  sea-worm  or  sea- 
slug  in  the  hardened  slime  of  the  former  ocean,  the  dimly-written 
story  of  nameless  animal  existence.  The  assumed  protozoon,  at 
the  commencement  of  zoological  evolution,  is  far  enough  removed 
from  the  approach  of  modern  philosophy  in  this  direction,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  biology,  with  its  speculations  cn  the  vital 
principle.  Meantime,  there  is  really  so  much  evidence  of  gradual 
development  in  the  successive  changes  of  organic  forms,  and  the 
generations  of  different  periods  are  so  linked  together  by  con¬ 
temporaneous  overlapping  duration,  that  the  principle  of  evolution 
must  be  allowed  a  constant  share  in  bringing  them  forth. 

This  is  the  most  important  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
treatise  as  Professor  Nicholson  has  compiled  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  It  was  not  his  aim  in  the  present  work  to  furnish  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  zoological  and  biological  relations  of  all  fossil 
remains,  of  which  he  has  already  produced  two  separate  hand¬ 
books.  The  object  he  had  in  view  is  precisely  indicated  by  the 
title  of  this  volume,  The  Ancient  Life-History  of  the  Earth.  It 
has  the  merit  at  least  of  eschewing  and  discouraging  hasty  theo¬ 
retical  generalizations.  Half-informed  readers  of  some  popular 
essays  upon  these  subjects  may  have  been  first  entertained  and 
excited,  but  afterwards  bewildered,  by  the  startling  exhibition  of 
dioramic  views,  as  it  were,  outrunning  the  positive  investigation 
of  nature,  with  a  lively  strain  of  discourse  upon  the  great  May-be. 
Both  in  geology  and  in  astronomy,  as  in  other  departments,  there 
has  been  somewhat  too  much  of  this  kind  of  imaginative  literary 
diversion  with  the  hypothetical  outer  margin  of  natural  science.  A 
good  corrective  is  supplied  by  the  patient  study  of  sound  text¬ 
books  like  Professor  Nicholson’s  manual  of  historical  paleontology. 
One  characteristic  which  we  remark  in  his  treatment  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  that  he  confines  the  general  law  of  progression  to 
the  sequence  of  considerable  zoological  groups.  There  are  the  sub¬ 
kingdoms,  for  example,  each  showing  a  certain  type  in  its  plan  of 
structure.  We  have  first  one  consisting  of  mere  gelatinous  matter, 
without  articulate  parts,  sometimes  enclosed  in  shell-chambers ; 
the  next  group  with  a  digestive  cavity  in  the  body,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  mouth  armed  with  tentacles  to  catch  its  food;  the  third, 
above  the  rank  of  zoophytes,  with  a  separate  alimentary  canal, 
and  a  distinct  nervous  system ;  the  fourth  composed  of  a 
succession  of  definite  rings  placed  one  behind  the  other, 
including  crustaceans  and  insects,  with  their  jointed  limbs ; 
the  fifth  comprising  all  the  mollusca  and  cuttle-fish ;  and 
so  on  to  the  vertebrate  animals,  in  which  are  the  several 
classes  of  fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  The 
gradation  of  rank  in  these  sub-kingdoms  and  classes  i3  not  only 
manifest  by  their  increasing  complexity  of  structure,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  organic  provisions  for  the  vital,  sentient,  and  active 
powers ;  it  is  likewise  apparent  in  the  order  of  their  successive 
appearance  on  the  earth.  They  did  not  come  into  existence  all  at 
once,  but  the  lower  groups  preceded  the  higher.  It  is  true  that 
the  Cambrian  sedimentary  formation,  the  earliest  in  which  fossils 
are  very  abundant,  contains  examples  of  nearly  every  sub-kingdom 
of  invertebrate  animals,  but  we  have  good  reason  to  affirm  that 
those  of  a  primitive  type,  such  as  the  Foraminifera,  had  lived  in 
the  seas  of  the  Laurentian  epoch.  The  Cambrian  period,  however, 
produced  such  groups  as  the  trilobites,  which  continued,  though  in 
decreasing  numbers,  to  the  carboniferous  strata ;  also  the  crinoids 
or  sea-lilies,  the  cystoids,  and  other  echinoderms,  which  were  to  be 
preserved  through  subsequent  periods.  Yet  there  is  a  general 


progression  in  time,  from  the  simpler  structures  of  animal  bodies 
to  those  of  more  perfectly  articulated  and  specialized  organization. 
This  becomes  manifest  to  observation  by  the  appearance  of  fishes, 
the  lowest  class  of  vertebrates,  in  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  and 
by  that  of  the  amphibians  in  the  Carboniferous,  and  of  reptiles  in 
the  Permian  formation.  Winged  lizards  are  presently  discerned, 
hovering  in  the  air,  flying  to  and  fro,  above  the  multitude  of 
other  queer  reptiles  swimming  in  J  urassic  waters ;  but  there 
were  already  some  real  birds,  if  we  may  trust  their  biped 
footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Connecticut,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  birds  could  fly.  It  is  likewise  in 
North  America,  not  as  yet  in  Europe,  that  we  find  ample  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  birds,  and  even  of  flying  birds,  at  the  era  of 
the  cretaceous  deposits.  These  strata  are  in  our  own  country 
of  a  very  different  character.  There  is,  in  the  Old  World  conti¬ 
nent,  owing  to  physical  causes,  an  entire  break  of  geological 
continuity  between  the  chalk-beds,  with  their  allied  greensand 
and  Wealden  strata,  and  the  Tertiary  formations.  Here  we  sud¬ 
denly  take  leave  of  many  or  nearly  all  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants  that  are  now  extinct,  though  marine  forms  of  life  derived 
from  the  Cretaceous  period  are  still  dredged  up  from  the  deep-sea 
bottom  even  in  our  own  day.  There  are  plenty  of  birds,  flying  as 
well  as  running,  perching,  climbing,  and  swimming,  represented 
among  the  fossils  of  the  Eocene  date ;  some  birds  have  teeth  in 
their  jaws.  Already  in  the  sandstones  and  oolites  of  Mesozoic 
age  lay  relics  of  the  first  order  of  mammalian  quadrupeds — namely, 
the  marsupial,  whose  mothers  wear  a  pocket  to  carry  their  young. 
It  seems  that  there  are  no  actual  proofs  of  birds  having  come 
before  mammals ;  and  a  question  may  be  raised,  in  this  case, 
whether  the  one  type  of  animated  life  is  essentially  superior  to  the 
other,  or  whether  they  may  not  rather  be  held  to  be  divergent,  but 
of  equal  rank,  apart  from  the  special  pretensions  of  the  human 
race.  The  main  proposition,  however,  that  we  find  a  relative 
order  of  development  in  time,  corresponding  in  general  with  the 
zoological  rank,  from  more  complete  structure,  of  the  principal 
groups,  is  pretty  well  made  out.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  each  higher  group  or  type  of  structure  was  evolved 
or  begotten  from  the  lower  which  preceded  it.  The  difficulty  of 
believing  this,  in  some  cases,  would  appear  greater  from  com¬ 
paring  their  different  methods  of  reproducing  their  species; 
those  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  seeming  to  forbid 
any  genealogical  affinity  between  them. 

Professor  Nicholson  abstains  from  discussing  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  species  ;  beyond  expressing  his  opinion  that  modification 
of  pre-existing  species  and  the  evolution  of  new  forms  thereby 
must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  for  the  transition, 
let  us  suppose,  from  reptiles  to  birds  or  mammals,  he  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  inclined  to  deem  this  cause  inadequate  ;  and  the  addition 
of  the  new  types  of  life  upon  certain  occasions  would  then  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  “  some  deeper  and  more  far-reaching  law.”  The  law  of 
progressive  development,  he  observes,  cannot  as  yet  be  formulated, 
nor  can  we  understand  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  has 
operated.  It  is  probably  also  subject  to  some  limitations  beyond 
our  ken,  for  he  points  out  at  least  two  instances  of  its  apparently 
ceasing  to  take  effect.  There  are  many  persistent  types,  such  as 
those  of  the  foraminifera,  the  lingulae,  and  the  nautili,  and  some 
highly  organized  groups,  which  continue  through  all  geological 
time  without  any  important  modification.  Again,  within  the 
range  of  species  belonging  to  a  particular  group — the  class  of  fishes, 
for  example — it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  earliest  forms  are 
always  lower  than  those  of  recent  production,  or  that  the  former 
have  a  merely  embryonic  structure.  This  comparison  must  apply, 
we  need  scarcely  remark,  to  the  anatomical  and  physiological  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  animal  forms  compared,  not  to  any  fancied  imperfec¬ 
tion  for  the  proper  uses  of  their  life.  In  this  point  of  view,  says 
our  author,  as  to  its  capacities  for  a  satisfactory  existence  in  its 
natural  sphere,  the  organization  of  every  living  creature  has  ever 
been  perfect.  But  more  advanced  forms  have  come  in,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  with  more  propitious  physical  conditions.  Development,  in 
short,  has  been  the  combined  result  of  innate  tendencies  and  of 
external  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  “  some  deeper 
law.” 


MYERS’S  POEMS.* 

THE  literary  spirit  of  our  time,  which  in  other  ways  is  so  like 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century,  resembles  it 
especially  in  the  wistful  glance  which  it  throws  at  the  past  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Every  one  knows  the  pretty  parable 
in  which  the  fancy  of  the  Romans  of  the  Renaissance  described 
the  unburying  of  a  Roman  girl  of  the  Republic,  still  beautiful  in 
death,  and.  uncorrupted.  They  knew  that  the  ancient  civilization 
was  equally  fair,  and  no  less  hopelessly  dead,  and  yet  the  literature 
of  Italy  was  a  constant  attempt  to  revive  what  had  perished. 
One  may  see  traces  of  the  same  effort  in  a  good  deal  of 
modern  writing.  Poets  linger  with  regret  over  the  remains 
of  Greek  mythology,  and  a  kind  of  despair  is  even  produced 
by  the  impossibility  of  rivalling  the  art  of  the  past.  If  the 
writers  are  not  aware  of  this,  their  critics  at  least  must  feel 
that  many  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  modern  verse  are  no  more  like 
their  models  than  a  blowsy  Syrian  Venus  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era  is  like  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  In  short,  while  there  is  a 
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great  deal  of  talk  about  Greece  and  the  Greek  spirit,  and  while 
Greek  personages  are  now  represented  as  ghostly  and  vapourish 
figures,  or  again  as  tedious  and  prosy  moralists,  there  is  a  very 
general  ignorance  of  what  the  Greek  spirit  really  was.  Therefore 
we  welcome  the  too  scanty  collection  of  verses  in  which  Mr. 
Ernest  Myers  writes  about  the  scenery  and  the  art  of  Hellas,  in 
the  spirit  of  refined  scholarship,  and  with  the  veracity  of  real 
insight. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Myers’s  translation  of  Pindar  into  English 
prose  we  had  occasion  to  notice  an  essay  in  which  he  briefly  set 
forth  his  views  on  the  subject  of  Greek  morality.  “  In  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  art,  the  life  generally  of  Hellas  in  her  prime,”  he  said, 
4e  the  moral  interest  is  not  thrust  forward  unseasonably  or  in 
■exaggeration ;  nor  is  it  placed  in  a  false  opposition  t-t>  the  interests 
of  the  aesthetic  instincts,  which  after  all  shade  into  the  moral  more 
imperceptibly  than  might  be  generally  allowed.”  One  may  take 
the  best  and  strongest  of  Mr.  Myers's  poems  as  a  new  utterance  of 
this  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  expression  of  the  regret, 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  regret,  with  which  the  modern  world  must 
■contemplate  the  short-lived  flowers  of  ancient  art  and  ancient  lile. 
That  these  were  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  that  these  were  not 
the  culmination  after  all  of  human  eflort,  but  only  a  moment  of 
■excellence  which  again  may  be  excelled,  is  the  burden  of  Mr. 
Myers’s  poetry.  The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  two  odes  with 
which  the  volume  opens.  The  first,  called  “  The  World’s  Winter,” 
is  a  strain  of  musical  sadness  ;  the  second,  which  bears,  we  think,  a 
.somewhat  unfortunate  title,  is  the  answer  of  confidence  and  hope. 
Both  poems  are  melodious  and  refined,  and  in  both  one  catches, 
.as  it  were,  an  echo  of  Milton’s  verse.  It  is  an  obvious  criticism 
that  the  hopes  of  the  second  poem  are  rather  indefinite  : — 

O  longing  listener  on  the  stormy  shore, 

Are  they  so  harsh,  the  sounds  that  round  thee  roar? 

A  little  while,  thy  disentangling  ear 
Amid  the  tuneless  din  shall  hear 
An  under-streaming  subtle  symphony, 

A  mystic  maze  of  ordered  melody. 

“  A  little  while  ”  is  almost  optimistic,  for  really  we  cannot  dis¬ 
entangle  much  music  out  of  the  snorts  of  steam-tramways  and 
other  perversions  of  civilization.  However,  if  we  must  choose 
between  the  despair  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  listening  to  steam-whistles 
•at  Venice,  and  the  hope  of  Mr.  Myers,  the  latter  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  preferable  and  more  sensible,  as  well  as  more  in  the 
true  spirit  of  art.  Still,  the  two  odes,  with  very  great  merit 
as  harmonious  verse,  are  less  admirable  and  less  original  in 
sentiment  than  the  more  distinct  and  clear-cut  poems  on  places 
hallowed  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Here,  for  example,  is  an 
excellent  rendering  into  words  of  the  impression  produced  by 
the  ancient  sculptured  stones  in  which  the  dead  Athenian  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  rising  to  leave  home,  caressing  his  dog 
perhaps  ere  he  goes  out,  and  fares  to  the  house  of  the  “  Lord  of 
many  Guests.”  There  is  no  fear  nor  trouble  in  the  attitude  of 
him  who  departs,  nor  any  hope  or  joy.  All  good  things  await 
the  new  comer  to  Hades,  KaXa'i,  ayadal,  (3e\rioves,  oral 
Aw i8es,  and  these  the  vase  painters  of  the  third  century  did  not 
scruple  to  introduce  into  their  compositions.  The  personifications 
of  Health,  and  Festival,  and  Fate,  called  here  “the  Fair,” followed 
the  dead  man,  and  Happiness  was  betrothed  to  him  in  a  garden  of 
myrtles.  But  the  earlier  reliefs  are  more  impressive  and  more 
■human  in  their  calm  than  the  pictures  on  the  vases  in  their 
mysticism : — 

An  Ancient  Sculptured  Tomb. 

He  goeth  forth  into  the  unknown  land, 

Where  wife  nor  child  may  follow  ;  thus  far  tell 
The  lingering  clasp  of  hand  in  faithful  hand, 

And  that  brief  earven  legend,  triend  farewell. 

O  pregnant  sign,  profound  simplicity  ! 

All  pa-sionate  pain  and  fierce  remonstrating 
Being  wholly  purged,  leave  this  mere  memory, 

Deep  but  not  harsh,  a  sad  and  sacred  thing. 

Not  otherwise  to  the  hall  of  Ilades  dim 
He  fares,  than  if  some  summer  eventide 
A  message,  not  unlooked  for,  came  to  him 
Bidding  him  rise  up  presently  and  ride 

Some  few  hours’ journey  to  a  friendly  house, 

Through  fading  light,  to  where  within  the  West, 

Behind  the  shadow  of  Cithaeron’s  brows, 

The  calm-eyed  sun  sank  to  his  rosy  rest. 

That  is  indeed  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  spirit,  with  its  acceptance 
of  the  world  and  its  untroubled  resignation.  The  poem  on  the 
Temple  at  Bassae,  among  the  oaks  of  Arcady,  a  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  by  the  Phigaleians  to  Apollo  the  Helper  after  a  pestilence, 
is  not  less  purely  Hellenic  in  its  grave  reverence  and  lack  of 
ornament : — 

But  cliiefiiest  where  I  stand  is  holy  ground. 

Helper  Apollo  !  by  that  name  revered 
In  this  fair  shrine  with  song  and  sacrifice, 

What  sacred  prompting  urged  the  votive  zeal 
Of  Phigaleian  folk  so  high  to  build 
Thy  temple,  lone  amid  the  lonely  hills  ? 

Perchance  some  citizen  flying  in  dark  dread 
From  the  plague-stricken  city  of  his  folk 
Paused  in  this  place  ;  then  suddenly  he  was  ware 
Of  One  who  stood  beside  him,  whose  bright  head 
Makes  even  Olympus  brighter  when  he  comes, 

And  the  sweet  air  wherein  gods  breathe  more  sweet : 

No  rattling  darts  of  death  his  shoulder  bare, 

As  once  at  Troy,  nor  like  to  night  ho  came, 

But  robed  in  dewy  radiance  of  the  dawn. 


Almost  he  might  have  seemed  his  Healer  Son, 

Koronis’  child,  yet  more  august  than  he. 

“Return  unto  thine  house  ;  the  plague  is  stayed.” 

So  spake  he  ;  and  the  wondering  man  returned 
And  found  the  vision  true,  and  told  his  folk 
Of  that  bright  God  who  helped  them,  and  they  heard 
And  worshipt,  and  with  full  hearts  fervently 
On  this  fair  spot,  where  in  the  vision  stood 
That  mighty  Helper  of  the  hurts  of  men, 

They  reared  this  pillared  temple,  chastely  fair, 

This  sister  of  the  Athenian  maiden-shrine. 

This  Dorian  mood  breathing  through  silent  stone. 

The  sonnet  on  Ithome,  and  the  remarkable  poem  on  Syracuse, 
in  which  the  career  of  Athens  is  happily  compared  to  that  of  her 
hero,  Theseus,  are  not  less  worthy  of  extract.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  parallel  between  the  tyrant  city  of  freedom,  which 
drove  back  the  Mede,  and  the  most  bright,  daring,  and  wantonly 
insolent  of  the  heroes,  the  slayer  of  the  Minotaur,  has  ever  before 
been  drawn.  Syracuse,  with  the  fatal  haven,  is  certainly  the 
place  where  it  might  most  naturally  suggest  itself: — 

From  Marathon  to  Syracuse 
Are  seventy  years  and  seven  ;  for  so  long 
Endured  that  city’s  prime,  which  was  the  world’s. 

These  pictures  of  travel  are,  we  have  said,  the  most  attractive 
part  of  Mr.  Myers's  little  volume.  In  a  poem  called 
“  Philhellene  ”  he  is,  -we  think,  less  successful.  The  sentiments  of 
“  Philhellene  ”  are  exemplary.  After  repeating  the  longing  for 
the  Greek  prime : — 

Bear  me  back  across  the  ages  to  the  years  that  are  no  more, 

Give  me  one  sweet  month  of  spring-time  on  the  old  Saronic  shore. 

Then  the  moral  follows : — 

Ah  !  their  light  has  set  and  left  us  groping  for  its  fitful  eleams  ; 

Like  a  dream  their  glory  glimmers  from  the  far-off  world  of  dreams. 
***** 

Who  shall  throw  his  manhood  from  him,  choose  the  portion  of  the  boy? 

Who  shall  make  undone  the  done  thing,  who  shall  bring  us  back  the 

joy? 

No  one,  of  course,  will  ever  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  this  is  the 
right  way  to  look  at  it.  But  there  are  certain  poems  which,  by  a 
peculiar  force  of  their  own,  claim  certain  metres  for  themselves. 
In  Memoriam  is  one  of  these,  and  Locksley  Ilall  another,  and  we 
regret  that  Mr.  Myers  has  been  unable  to  prevent  the  ideas  of  this 
piece  from  taking  the  form  sacred  to  the  lover  of  cousin  Amy.  It 
was  a  happier  thought  to  clothe  the  verses  about  the  capture  and 
liberation  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  the  Olympic  Victor,  in  the  metre 
of  the  Bride  of  Corinth,  a  metre  very  seldom  used  by  English 
poets.  Even  an  act  of  chivalry  so  rare  as  the  Athenian  courtesy 
to  Diagoras  is  eclipsed  by  the  immortal  declaration  of  Kallikra- 
tidas,  that,  while  he  could  prevent  it,  no  Greek  should  be  kept  in 
slavery : — 

“  I  strive  with  Athens  but  to  win  once  more 
Iler  equal  sword  among  the  guardian  band 
Of  powers  Hellenic  for  the  Hellenic  land. 

Brothers,  bear  back  this  message  to  her  door. 

There  lies  the  foe  eternal,  there  the  war 
Holy  and  just.”  He  pointed  with  his  hand 
Eastward  to  Susa,  o’er  the  Mysian  strand 
And  sinuous  bays  of  that  ill-trusted  shore. 

O  heart  heroic,  Sparta’s  noblest  son, 

At  what  a  height  thy  soaring  spirit  burns 
Star-like,  and  floods  our  souls  with  quickening  fire! 

Too  soon,  great  heart,  thy  generous  race  is  run, 

Too  soon  the  scattered  night  of  hate  returns, 

And  dark  Lysander’s  unrelenting  ire. 

Poems  of  this  sort  have  what  Mr.  Arnold  calls  a  “  tonic  ”  quality, 
and  make  us  remember  the  earnest  aspect  of  Hellenic  life,  which 
was  by  no  means  all  rose  garlands  and  festivals  in  which  courtesans 
sat  in  young  men’s  laps.  By  what  seems,  in  spite  of  some  critics,  to 
he  a  natural  law,  the  verses  of  the  series  called  “  Acta  Magnanimo- 
rum,”  in  which  Mr.  Myers  celebrates  some  deeds  of  homely  English 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  look  pale  beside  the  distant  heroism  of 
Greece.  It  takes  something  more,  in  short,  than  moral  quality  to 
make  an  action,  however  noble,  a  fit  subject  for  poetry.  What  can 
you  make,  to  take  a  recent  example,  of  a  courageous  policeman  who, 
not  being  able  to  swim,  had  himself  towed  by  the  reins  of  a  cab 
to  the  place  where  a  drowning  woman  was  straggling  in  a  canal  ? 
No  conduct  could  have  been  more  brave  or  ingenious,  but  verse  is 
not  the  vehicle  in  which  it  should  he  praised.  We  are  not  certain 
that  this  does  not  apply  in  a  less  degree  to  the  “  Wreck  of  the 
Birkenhead  ”  and  the  “  Death  of  John  Chiddy”  in  Mr.  Myers’s 
hook.  We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  in  which  to  speak  of  the 
verses  -which  are  outside  the  circle  of  the  most  important 
motive  in  this  book.  In  several  of  them,  while  the  general  im¬ 
pression  is  pleasing,  the  meaning  is  veiled,  not  by  artistic 
failure,  hut  by  a  not  ungraceful  reticence.  Poems  of  this 
class  do  not  seek  a  wide  popularity,  and  can  scarcely  have  any  per¬ 
manent  life.  The  sonnet  called  “  The  Night's  Message  ”  possesses 
great  power  and  an  enigmatic  charm,  not  altogether  unlike  that  of 
Les  Chim'eres  of  De  Nerval.  There  is,  however,  no  real  trace  of 
fashionable  French  influences  in  Mr.  Myers’s  manly  verse.  Indeed, 
we  might  blame,  for  want  of  strict  adherence  to  the  original  form, 
his  translation  of  Bouilhet’s  gloomy  idyl.  We  may  conclude  this 
notice  of  a  volume  which  should  have  contained  more  poems  if  the 
author  wished  to  do  himself  justice — for  in  poetry,  as  in  life,  it 
is  weight  that  tells — by  quoting  a  sonnet  to 

Milton. 

He  left  the  upland  lawns  and  serene  air 
Wherefrom  his  soul  her  noble  nurture  drew, 

And  reared  his  helm  among  the  unquiet  crew 
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Battling  beneath  ;  the  morning  radiance  rare 
Of  his  young  brow  amid  the  tumult  there 

Grew  grim  with  sulphurous  dust  and  sanguine  dew  ; 
Yet  through  all  soilure  they  who  marked  him  knew 
The  signs  of  his  life's  dayspring,  calm  and  fair. 

But  when  peace  came,  peace  fouler  far  than  war. 

And  mirth  more  dissonant  than  battle's  tone, 

He,  with  a  scornful  sigh  of  his  clear  soul. 

Back  to  his  mountain  clomb,  now  bleak  and  frore. 

And  with  the  awful  Night  he  dwelt  alone, 

In  darkness,  listening  to  the  thunder’s  roll. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  BABERS  IN  THE  SIMANCAS 
ARCHIVES.* 

( Second  Notice,") 

The  most  interesting  despatches  calendared  in  this  volume  are 
those  of  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza,  who  arrived  in  Loudon  the 
day  after  Christmas  Day,  1526,  and  writes  his  first  letter  to  the 
Emperor  January  19,  1527.  They  are  much  longer  than  most  of 
the  State  Papers  of  the  period,  frequently  extending  to  ten  or 
twelve,  and  in  some  instances  to  as  much  as  twenty  pages,  and  they 
enter  into  the  most  minute  details  of  the  interviews  which  the 
Imperial  Ambassador  had  with  the  King  and  the  Cardinal  of  York. 
The  Princess  Mary,  now  approaching  a  marriageable  age,  was  to 
be  disposed  of.  and  there  could  be  no  alliance,  with  the  Emperor, 
who  bad  in  the  preceding  year  married  bis  cousin,  Isabella  of 
Portugal ;  England  was  mediator  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  King,  and  no  one  in  Europe  could  tell  bow  the  peace  which 
all  parties  concerned  professed  so  ardently  to  desire  would  be 
accomplished.  Was  it  to  be  cemented  by  the  French  King’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Emperor's  sister,  and  by  that  of  one  of  his  sons  with 
the  Princess  Mary  of  England  ;  or  would  France  and  England 
combine  and  Francis  give  the  Emperor  the  slip  by  taking  the  young 
Princess  hiuiself  ?  The  divorce,  istucl  bmedictum  divortium,  was 
already  thought  of;  but  the  secret  was  confided  to  one  or  two 
only,  and  the  Cardinal  of  York,  who  knew  Anne  Boleyn’s  ante¬ 
cedents,  bad  little  suspicion  that  she  would  be  the  person  to 
checkmate  him  in  all  bis  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  bis 
King  and  bis  country.  The  volume  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
first  sittings  of  the  Legatine  Court,  and,  as  for  as  appears  from  any 
document  here  calendared,  Wolsey  is  still  supreme. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  the  despatches  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ambassador  without  seeing  the  difficult  game  he  had 
to  play.  The  King  and  the  Cardinal  behave  towards  him 
in  the  most  haughty  manner,  and  Mendoza  could  at  first  only 
report  to  the  Emperor  the  suspicions  entertained  by  others  that 
the  French  embassy  to  London  was  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  Princess  Mary.  But  Wolsey 
was  not  slow  to  inform  him  that  the  suspicions  were  well-founded, 
and  that  the  actual  proposal  bad  come  from  the  French  King. 
The  proposal  was  not  indeed  immediately  assented  to,  hut  was  held 
out  in  terrorem  over  the  poor  Emperor’s  head.  Henry  must  at  the 
moment  have  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  position  he  held 
between  the  two  rival  princes.  But  the  three  Courts  were  in 
reality  secretly  communicating  each  one  with  each  other,  the  third 
party  being  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  two.  Amongst  other  curious  pieces  of  information,  Don 
Inigo  tells  the  Emperor  that  one  stipulation  of  the  projected  marriage 
between  the  King  of  France  and  the  English  princess  will  prob¬ 
ably  he  the  renunciation  of  their  rights  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
in  favour  of  Henry  Eitzroy,  the  King’s  illegitimate  son,  -who  had 
in  the  preceding  year  been  created  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  whom 
it  was  proposed  to  marry  to  Dona  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor’s  sister,  Eleanor,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal.  The 
young  lady  had  indeed  been  promised  to  the  Dauphin ;  but  the  Im¬ 
perial  Ambassador  thought  that  the  King  would  prefer  his 
daughter  being  married  to  the  Dauphin  rather  than  to  the  King  of 
France,  to  whom  she  may  perhaps  have  been  promised  ;  and  indeed 
the  King  assured  him  that  it  would  not  prejudice  the  Emperor  if 
he  should  marry  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  now  seeking  her  hand, 
and  that  he  had  given  answer  to  the  French  Ambassador  that  he 
could  not  decently  entertain  their  proposal,  as  he  looked  upon 
Francis  and  Eleanor  as  man  and  wife.  The  Queen  of  England 
was  doing  all  she  could  to  thwart  these  proceedings,  and  she 
actually  prevented  the  French  Ambassador  from  having  a  meeting 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  alleging  that  she  was  indisposed  and 
unable  to  bear  the  interview. 

At  last  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  France 
was  signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1527,  without  anjr  allusion  to 
the  marriage.  It  must  have  been  a  most  uncomfortable  position 
for  the  Imperial  Ambassador  in  London.  On  one  occasion  he 
showed  the  letters  which  the  King  of  France  and  his  mother  had 
addressed  to  the  Emperor's  sister,  in  which  the  King  had  called 
her  his  wife,  and  Louise  of  Savoy  had  spoken  of  her  as  her 
daughter;  and  was  lnet  by  the  Cardinal  of  York  with  the  distinct 
charge  of  their  being  forgeries,  though  Wolsey  knew  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  genuine.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  trans¬ 
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actions  must  have  led  Mendoza  to  fear  that  the  intention  was  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Emperor.  On  the  1 8th  of  May  he  gives 
the  Emperor  the  first  intimation  of  the  scheme  that  has  been  laid 
for  the  divorce  of  Catharine,  which  occupies  so  many  of  the 
State  Papers  in  this  volume,  and  will  continue,  we  suppose,  all 
through  the  next  volume  of  Spanish  documents.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  whole  history  of  the  iniquitous  proceedings  in  that 
case  is  gradually  oozing  out  as  these  successive  volumes  of  State 
Papers  appear.  Every  successive  volume  confirms  the  view  which 
we  have  always  presented  to  our  readers  (see  Saturday  Review  for 
May  24  and  June  21,  1873;  also  for  February  26  and  March  18, 
1876).  We  have  noticed  the  secret  meeting  of  May  17,  when 
the  matter  was  first  brought  into  dispute;  hut  that  meeting  was 
not  so  obscure  but  that  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza  was  apprised  of  it, 
and  immediately,  on  the  very  next  day,  sent  a  ciphered  despatch  to 
inform  the  Emperor  about  it.  The  Emperor’s  reply  is  now 
for  the  first  time  printed  at  length,  though  a  copious 
analysis  of  it  appeared  in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Brewer’s 
fourth  volume.  It  is  written  July  29,  and  the  day  before 
the  Emperor  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  in  the 
most  friendly  terms  to  the  King  as  well  as  to  the  Cardinal.  In. 
these  two  letters  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  secret  matter.  In 
that  to  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza  we  learn  that  there  was  another 
ciphered  despatch  from  the  Emperor,  which  is  unfortunately  lost, 
in  which  he  ventures  gently  to  remonstrate  with  the  King  on  his 
intentions,  which  were  110  longer  any  secret  either  in  England  or 
at  the  Court  of  Spain.  The  letter  is  extremely  creditable  to  the 
Emperor,  who  seems  willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  aunt 
the  Queen  at  all  hazards,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  was  least 
willing  to  embroil  himself  with  England ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  his  subsequent  letter  of  the  27th  of  August  to  the  Queen 
herself,  in  which  he  assures  her  that  he  feels  for  her  as  if  she  were 
his  own  mother,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  help  her  in  her  present 
tribulation.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Charles  may  have  had  an 
eye  to  the  probable  disturbances  which  might  arise  in  England  as 
soon  as  the  people  generally  became  aware  of  the  King’s  intentions- 
Mendoza  was  of  opinion  that  a  rebellion  would  easily  be  excited  if 
there  were  any  one  to  head  it,  and  that  the  dislike  of  Wolsey  and. 
the  French  alliance  would  incline  the  English  to  espouse  the 
Emperor’s  cause.  The  Emperor  states  in  this  letter  that  he  had 
already  written  to  Rome  to  induce  the  Pope  to  withdraw  the 
Legatine  power  from  Wolsey,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  decide  the 
case  in  England,  and  to  advoke  the  cause  to  Rome  if  any  attempt 
against  the  Queen  should  be  commenced.  During  the  Cardinal’s 
absence  in  France,  where  the  celebrated  dispensation  which  the 
Pope  was  intended  to  sign  was  being  drawn  up  by  Foxe,  Men¬ 
doza,  who  of  course  was  in  entire  ignorance  of  this  proceeding,, 
wrote  on  August  16,  1527,  to  the  Emperor,  and  told  him  that 
“  It  is  generally  believed  that,  if  the  King  can  obtain  a  divorce,  he 
will  end  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Master  Bolo,  who  was  once- 
ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  who  is  now  called  Millor  de 
Rochafort.”  Either  Don  Inigo  de  Mendoza  or  his  editor  is  here  in 
error.  For  the  Imperial  Court  he  should  have  said  the  French  Court . 
That  was  the  first  intelligence  that  reached  the  Emperor  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  King  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  matter.  When  the  Emperor  replied  to  this  letter,  he 
hoped  the  affair  had  blown  over,  and  was  bidding  very  high 
indeed  lor  the  alliance  of  England,  actually  offering  W olsey  a 
baronial  estate  with  the  title  of  marquess,  and  an  income  of  twelve 
thousand  ducats  in  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  Emperor  was  soon  undeceived ;  for  immediately  after 
the  Cardinal’s  return  from  France,  Mendoza  describes  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Wolsey  and  the  King.  By  this  time  he  has 
become  more  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  King's  paramour,  and 
informs  his  master  that  Anna  de  Bolains  had  insisted  upon  the 
Cardinal’s  coming  to  the  room  where  she  and  the  King  were 
closeted  together.  She  knew,  though  W olsey  did  not,  of  the 
celebrated  dispensation  having  been  sent  to  Rome,  which  covered 
every  possible  objection  that  might  be  urged  against  her  becoming 
Queen,  in  case  they  should  succeed  in  divorcing  Catharine  from 
Henry.  And  Mendoza  showed  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  when  he  told  the  Emperor  that  it  was  not  improbable  that 
the  Cardinal  of  York,  should  he  perceive  that  the  King  was  not 
likely  to  he  moved  from  his  purpose,  would  turn  round  and  take  up 
the  lady’s  cause  rather  than  oppose  the  King's  wishes  (p.  433). 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  letters  analysed  in  this  part  of  the 
volume  can  scarcely  he  overstated.  We  have  here  for  the  first  time 
detailed  the  exact  attitude  of  the  Emperor  towards  the  question  of 
the  divorce.  We  have  in  histories  only  the  scantiest  means  of 
judging  of  this,  and  though  the  documents  only  confirm  the 
judgment  we  had  before  formed  on  the  subject,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  the  confirmation  so  complete.  The  despatches  of  the 
Emperor  to  Don  Inigo  and  the  Ambassador's  replies  are  very  few 
during  the  last  months  of  the  year  1527  and  the  first  six  months 
of  1528,  hut  on  the  5th  of  July  that  year  Charles  writes  a  most 
pacific  and  conciliatory  letter,  evidently  in  entire  ignorance  as  to 
how  far  things  had  proceeded  in  England  in  the  King’s  “  great 
matter.”  Nevertheless,  conciliatory  as  the  terms  of  the  letter  are, 
the  Emperor  will  not  budge  an  inch  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce. 
Speaking  of  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  England,  he  says : — “  Her  cause 
is  ours,  and  we  shall  hold  it  as  such.”  On  the  1st  of  September 
Charles  wrote  to  the  Queen  to  inform  her  that  the  Pope  had 
assured  him  that  Campeggio,  who  was  just  starting  on  his  mission 
to  England,  would  not  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter,  but  that  it 
would  be  advoked  to  Rome.  This  letter  contained  copies  of  the 
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“  bulls  and  dispensations”  for  tlie  marriage.  The  expression  must 
mean  that  tbe  celebrated  Breve  soon  afterwards  produced  bv 
the  Queeu  was  then  sent  by  tbe  Emperor.  Just  before  the 
arrival  of  Oampeggio,  Mendoza  informs  the  Emperor  that  Anue 
Boleyn  had  been  dismissed  from  Court  to  her  father's  house,  that 
it  might  cause  no  scandal  to  the  Legate.  And  on  the  i8th  of 
September  Don  Inigo  speaks  of  “  another  dispensation  brief  having 
been  lately  found  here,”  and  he  asks  for  an  authentic  copy  of  it  to 
be  sent,  showing  his  sagacity  in  avowing  his  conviction  that  the 
Legate  has  instructions,  as  we  know  from  other  sources  he  had,  to 
delay  the  case  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  instructions  given  to 
Mai,  whom  it  was  intended  to  send  to  London  to  assist  Mendoza, 
it  appears  that  the  Spanish  Court  possessed  the  actual  original  of 
the  Breve,  but  only  copies  of  the  Bull.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  despatch  in  the  whole  volume  is  the  ciphered  letter  which 
Don  Inigo  wrote  to  Charles  on  the  i8th  of  November  1528,  just 
ten  days  after  the  lying  speech  Henry  had  made  to  the  Legates  and 
nobles  assembled  at  Bridewell.  The  Imperial  Ambassador  was  the 
only  one  excluded ;  but  he  gives  such  a  graphic  account  of  the 
proceedings  as  can  only  be  explained  by  his  having  had  the  most 
accurate  information  given  him  b}'  those  who  were  present.  The 
details  coincide  minutely  with  the  accounts  given  in  Oampeggio’s 
diary  and  other  documents  which  have  been  recently  brought  to 
light.  Of  the  subsequent  interviews  between  the  principal  parties 
concerned  he  got  private  information.  The  conversation  between 
the  King  and  Oampeggio  which  look  place  two  or  three  days  later 
was  related  to  him  by  an  Italian  who  overheard  it  from  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  That  between  Oampeggio  and  tbe  Queen,  which  agrees 
exactly  with  Campeggio’s  own  account,  must  have  been  detailed  to 
him  by  the  Queen  herself.  He  believed  the  Queen  had  asserted 
her  virginity  when  she  was  married  to  her  second  husband,  as  it  is 
well  known  she  did  ;  but  this  the  Queen  had  not  told  him  herself. 
He  then  notices  how  popular  the  cause  of  the  Queen  is,  and  that 
the  King,  perceiving  this,  had  sent  for  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to 
explain  to  them  how  his  conscience  had  been  grieved  by  a  question 
of  the  French  Ambassador’s  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  for  the  matter  to  be  settled, 
[n  the  following  week  he  wrote  again,  entreating  the  Emperor  not 
to  let  the  Breve  out  of  his  hands,  as  probably,  being  a  mere  breve, 
there  was  no  copy  of  it  entered  in  the  register  at  Rome,  and  its 
loss  would  be  fatal  to  her  cause  ;  and  by  the  same  conveyance  the 
Queen’s  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  despatched. 

And  here  we  light  upon  some  information  that  was  not  likely 
to  come  from  anything  but  a  Spanish  source — namely,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Queen  could  inform  either  the  Pope 
or  the  Emperor  of  her  case,  as  she  was  strictly  watched  and  her 
letters  were  certain  to  be  intercepted.  The  Queen  was  forced  to  ask 
the  Emperor  by  letter  to  give  up  the  dreaded  Breve,  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  which  was  called  in  question,  but  scarcely  in  reality 
doubted  about ;  and  then  Mendoza  had  to  send  a  messenger  to  tell 
the  Emperor  by  word  of  mouth  not  to  send  it  for  fear  of  its  being 
destroyed  by  the  King.  The  messenger  learned  his  instructions 
by  heart  from  Mendoza,  who  informed  the  Emperor  in  a 
ciphered  letter  what  had  been  done.  Charles  knew  whom  he  had 
to  deal  with  well  enough,  and  refused  to  part  with  the  Breve  ; 
but  it  was  formally  exhibited  to  Ghinucci  and  Lee,  in  the  presence 
of  tbe  Bishops  of  Osma  and  Elna  as  witnesses,  and  permission  was 
given  to  make  a  transcript,  which  permission,  however,  was  de¬ 
clined  by  the  English  Ambassadors  on  the  ground  that  the  case 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and  so  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  empowered  to  interfere. 

Later  in  the  volume  is  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  at  Rome,  written  by  Mai,  but  unfortunately  without  date, 
though  it  must  belong  to  the  early  part  of  April  1529.  It  supplies 
a  proof  which  is  absolutely  conclusive  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Breve,  and  it  moreover  identities  it  with  the  dispensation  which, 
as  we  learn  from  an  earlier  volume  of  these  Simancas  Records,  was 
sent  by  Julius  II.  to  Isabella  when  she  was  dying.  There  can 
therefore  no  longer  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  which  was  first  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Reformation  published 
at  Oxford  in  1870.  The  Imperial  Ambassador  at  Rome  says: — 

Besides,  the  other  day,  in  turning  over  some  papers  I  found  a  Brief  of 
that  Pope  addressed  to  the  King  of  England  wherein  he  tells  him  in  answer 
to  a  complaint  of  his  that  the  papers  had  been  sent  to  Spain  because  Queen 
Isabella  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  wished  to  see  the  brief  of  dispensation 
before  she  died.  That  is  the  reason,  and  no  other,  why  Pope  Julius  sent 
the  deeds  to  Spain,  both  parties  having  promised  him  to  keep  the  matter 
secret.  This  circumstance  might  have  prevented  the  registering  of  the 
brief,  or  at  least  might  have  led  to  the  entry  of  it  on  the  books  being  made 
so  cautiously  that  it  could  not  be  found,  as  is  often  the  case  with  many 
things  so  carefully  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  they  never  again 
come  to  the  surface. — P.  974. 

The  next  volume  of  Simancas  papers  will  probably  contain  a 
considerable  number  of  documents  referring  to  this  important 
subject.  Meanwhile  we  must  caution  our  readers  against  tbe  sup¬ 
position  that  we  have  given  them  any  adequate  account  of  what 
tbe  present  instalment  contains.  The  exigencies  of  space  have 
obliged  us  to  confine  our  remarks  to  strictly  English  affairs  ;  but 
there  is  besides  this  an  extensive  mine  of  information  with  regard 
to  European  affairs  in  general  which  it  must  suffice  for  the  re¬ 
viewer  to  point  out,  but  which  will  amply  repay  a  most  attentive 
perusal. 


MOTTISCLIFFE.* 

“  ~V k'ave  been  borne  forward,”  says  Mr.  Ferrier,  addressing 
his  reader  towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  “  without 
any  very  great  discomfort,  I  hope,  upon  a  continuous  stream  of 
narrative,  and  have  not  heen  asked  either  to  transport  yourself 
frantically  from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere,  or  to  lose  sight  of  your 
acquaintance  upon  one  page  to  take  them  up  again  upon  the  next 
‘  twenty  years  after.’  ”  We  certainly,  if  w6  had  been  inclined  to 
use  metaphor,  should  not  have  compared  the  story  to  a  stream, 
nor  can  we  allow  that  in  our  progress  through  it  we  have  been  in 
any  way  borne  along.  If  Mr.  Ferrier  wishes  for  a  comparison 
drawn  from  water,  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined  to  liken  his 
novel  to  a  melancholy  marsh  broken  up  into  a  succession  of  very 
shallow  pools,  each  one  still  more  uninteresting  than  the  last. 
Through  such  a  dreary  waste  we  have  moved  along,  at  last  reach¬ 
ing  firm  ground  on  the  further  side,  through  our  own  indomitable 
strength  of  will,  and  not  through  any  assistance  rendered  us  by  the 
author.  At  times  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  was  almost  too  much 
for  us,  and  we  felt  inclined  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair.  But 
then  we  encouraged  ourselves  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  and 
thus  passed  over  some  of  tbe  dreariest  parts  at  a  better  rate  of 
speed.  It  was  some  comfort,  moreover,  io  remember  that  the  work 
was  but  in  two  parts — in  other  words,  that  the  story  was  in  two 
and  not  in  three  volumes.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  Mr.  Ferrier 
has  comparative  merit,  though  we  cannot  make  even  that  admission 
without  its  being  granted  that  at  the  same  time  he  has 
comparative  demerit.  It  is  something  to  be  only  two-thirds  as 
dull  as  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  strictest 
rule  of  his  art,  by  which,  just  as  a  tragedy  is  in  five  acts,  so  a 
novel  is  in  three  volumes.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
twice  as  dull  as  he  need  have  been  had  he  followed  in  the  steps  of 
those  who  have  lately  boldly  broken  through  this  long-established 
rule  ;  and,  by  writing  a  story  in  only  one  volume,  have  wisely 
bestowed  not  all  their  tediousness  at  once  on  the  reader. 

Thus,  when  we  began  Mottiscliffe  we  felt  grateful,  and  indeed  well 
disposed,  towards  the  author,  because  the  volumes  were,  as  we  have 
said,  but  two,  and  the  print  was  large.  But,  long  before  we  had 
struggled  to  the  end,  we  had  to  recognize  the  fact  that  dulness 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  by  pages  alone,  but  that  it  may  be 
so  concentrated,  as  it  were,  that  by  fifty  pages  the  same  effect  may 
be  produced  as  by  one  hundred  pages  of  it  when  taken  in  the 
ordinary  form.  We  had,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  noticed  this 
before  in  listening  to  sermons.  The  vicar  may,  for  instance,  have 
preached  in  the  evening  but  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  have 
managed  to  be  as  dull  as  his  curate  was  in  the  morning  in  a  full 
half-hour.  But  we  will  do  Mr.  Ferrier  the  justice  to  admit  that 
he  surpasses  every  one  in  obtaining  the  very  essence  of  dulness. 
He  is  duller  than  all  men — duller  even  than  the  author  of  the 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.  Our  experience  of  dull  writers 
has  not  been  small ;  and  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  it 
was  impossible  to  have  got  so  much  unutterable  weariness  into 
two  volumes.  There  is  no  plot  in  Mottiscliffe,  and  there  are 
no  incidents.  Had  some  character  poisoned  his  own  grand¬ 
mother,  forged  a  will,  locked  up  his  wife  for  ten  years  in  the 
attic  of  a  lonely  farmhouse,  or  done  any  of  the  everyday  in¬ 
cidents  of  common  novel  life,  we  might  perhaps  have  wakened 
up  for  a  moment.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  and  we 
read  the  book  only  four-and-twenty  hours  before  we  began  to  write, 
hazy  though  our  recollections  are,  nobody  does  anything.  At 
one  part  of  the  story  we  thought,  indeed,  that  something  was 
really  going  to  happen,  and  we  became  almost  wakeful.  A  yachting 
party  was  got  up,  containing,  not  the  heroes  and  heroines — for  the 
book  does  not  contain,  so  far  as  we  could  make  out,  either  hero  or 
heroine — but  all  the  young  people  who  at  the  end  of  the  story 
were  to  be  married,  and  their  parents.  The  yacht  had  lain  up  for 
years,  and  was  not  in  the  most  seaworthy  state.  Now  at  least,  we 
said  to  ourselves,  we  shall  see  the  hero  in  the  very  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  The  boat  will  be  wrecked,  or  at  least  will  be  driven  on 
to  a  lee  shore,  or  wherever  boats  in  stories  generally  drive,  for  we 
lay  no  claim  to  nautical  knowledge.  Every  one  will  have  taken  a 
hurried  and,  as  they  think,  a  last  farewell  of  every  one  else.  The 
old  sailor  will  have  hitched  up  his  trousers  or  turned  a  quid  of 
tobacco  in  his  cheek,  and  with  a  husky  voice  will  have  said  some¬ 
thing  about  his  “  old  missus,”  when  one  of  the  young  men  with  the 
greatest  coolness  will  seize  the  helm,  or  do  whatever  else  is  suit¬ 
able  under  the  circumstances,  and  save  the  whole  party.  He  will 
be  acknowledged  as  the  real  and  original  hero,  not  only  by  the 
reader,  but  by  the  rich  father  of  the  young  lady  who  is  now  to  be 
the  heroine.  What  was  our  disappointment  when  the  yacht  went 
out  and  the  yacht  came  back  without  any  one  on  board  being  even 
seasick  1  The  expedition  of  the  King  of  France  up  the  hill  was  not 
more  fruitless. 

To  the  best  of  our  memory,  there  is  nothing  that  happens  in  the 
story  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  remembered.  There  is,  to  be 
sure,  towards  the  close,  when  every  one  is  wanting  to  be  married, 
and  there  is  not  too  much  cash  among  the  young  people,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  brother-in-law,  who  unexpectedly  reveals  himself  together 
with  the  million  dollars  which  he  had  inherited.  He  had  for  the 
last  ten  years,  under  an  assumed  name,  lived  in  the  same  village 
with  the  baronet  who  had  married  his  sister.  But,  apparently  in 
the  vain  hope  of  giving  some  little  interest  to  the  story  of  his 
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nephew  and  nieces,  he  did  not  let  out  his  secret  till  the  lovers  were 
only  hindered  by  a  want  of  money  from  winding  up  the  narrative 
of  their  loves  in  the  most  approved  manner.  Then  he  declared  him¬ 
self  and  gave  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  of  his  own  doings  in  life.  As  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  he  is  merely  brought  in  to  provide  the  requisite 
fortune,  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  Mr.  Ferrier  had  stuck 
to  the  recognized  method  of  relieving  the  wants  of  distressed  heroes 
and  heroines.  A  rich  bachelor  uncle,  dying  suddenly  in  a  lit,  has 
from  time  immemorial  supplied  his  nephews  and  nieces  with 
the  means  of  an  early  and  a  comfortable  marriage.  Till  an  author 
can  really  improve  upon  this  expedient,  which  is  dear  to  us  by  its 
very  antiquity,  he  had  better  adopt  it.  He  will,  if  he  gains  nothing 
else,  at  all  events  free  himself  from  criticism.  We  are  all  so  used 
j  to  these  sudden  deaths  of  rich  uncles,  that  we  never  trouble  our- 
I  selves  with  inquiring  into  the  probability  of  their  so  constantly 
j  happening  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  But  let  once  a  writer  depart, 
like  Mr.  Ferrier,  from  the  beaten  track,  and  aim  at  novelty,  our 
I  critical  faculty  is  at  once  aroused.  We  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  expedient  by  which  money  is  provided  just  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  we  dislike  the  attempt  at  originality  which  only  reveals  the 
poverty  of  the  author’s  imagination. 

If  there  are  no  incidents  in  Mottiscliff'e,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  abundance  of  words.  Nothing,  to  be  sure,  is  told  in 
these  two  volumes,  but  then  it  is  told  in  the  longest  of  words. 

[  The  story  opens  in  the  same  way  that  all  stories  nowadays  open, 
with  the  wearisome  description  of  scenery  and  of  an  old  village. 
Why  cannot  we  be  allowed  to  read  of  dull  people  without  going 
through  a  still  duller  description  of  the  place  where  they  lived  P 
The  following  passage  will  give  our  readers  a  very  fair  notion  of 
Mr.  Ferrier 's  powers.  If,  after  reading  it,  they  choose  to  go  through 
his  whole  book,  let  them  lay  the  blame  of  the  weariness  which 
most  certainly  awaits  them  not  on  us,  but  on  themselves : — 

There  are  several  shops  in  the  village,  but  they  all  appear  as  if  they 
were  not  really  shops,  with  the  exception  of  the  post  office,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  onerous  duties  as  vortex  of  the  local  correspondence,  holds 
out  inducements  in  the  shape  of  letter-paper,  bloaters,  and  Bass’s  Pale  Ale,  to 
the  unwary  purchaser.  The  cobbler  announces,  upon  a  blue  board,  framed 
amid  honeysuckle,  that  “  Repairs  are  neatly  executed  within ;  ”  and  may 
himself  be  seen  on  summer  evenings,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  spectacles  on  nose, 
deftly  manipulating  bits  of  leather. 

Further  down,  and  “  somewhat  back  from  the  village  street,”  stands  the 
doctor’s  house, — a  most  delicious-looking  snuggery,  low,  and  veranda- 
surrounded,  and  now  a  mass  of  fuchsia,  ivy,  and  clematis.  Its  windows 
are  French,  and  of  plateglass,  and,  towards  dinner-time,  through  two  of 
them,  come  flashes  of  silver  and  crystal.  This  is  the  doctor’s  dining-room. 
The  windows  next  to  it  give  access  to  his  study,  a  chamber  tilled  with 
books,  redolent  of  tobacco,  and  replete  with  all  luxury  in  the  way  of 
lounging-chairs  and  sofas.  The  doctor  is  a  Sybarite,  and,  fortunately  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  tastes,  is  possessed  of  a  sweet  something  in  the  three 
per  cettts  ;  otheiwise,  the  receipts  of  the  Mottisclitfe  practice  would  hardly 
justify  the  copious  consumption  of  costly  cigars  and  curious  clarets.  Of 
the  doctor,  however,  and  the  “  Wigwam,”  as  his  cottage  is  called,  more 
anon. 

What  worse,  after  all,  can  be  said  of  a  writer  than  that  he  calls  a 
village  post-office  “  the  vortex  of  the  local  correspondence,”  thinks 
it  worthy  of  record  that  a  cobbler  puts  outside  his  bouse  a  notice 
that  “  Repairs  are  neatly  executed,”  and  that  the  village  doctor’s 
windows  are  of  plate-glass,  and  that,  towards  bis  dinner-time, 
through,  not  all  of  them,  but  two  of  them,  “  come  flashes  of  silver 
and  crystal  ”  ?  Why  limit  bis  description  where  he  does  P  Why 
not  go  through  the  whole  village  and  give  the  notices  on  each 
shop  ?  Has  not  the  tailor  good  reason  to  complain  that  be  is 
passed  over?  Was  there  no  respectable  female  whose  announce¬ 
ment  over  her  cottage  that  “  Mangling  is  done  here  ”  deserved  at 
least  a  passing  notice  ?  After  being  introduced  to  the  doctor  and 
his  silver  and  crystal,  we  next  make  the  acquaintance  of  an 
astronomical  gentleman  by  whom  “  telescopes  and  other  apparatus 
were  cultivated  nocturnally.”  We  then  pass  on  to  the  rector,  who, 
in  return  for  some  learned  work,  had  been  “  rewarded  by  his 
receiving  from  his  college  the  privilege  of  adding  D.D.  to  bis 
name.”  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  a  writer  who  is  so 
exact  about  the  village  cobbler  can  he  made  to  understand  the 
difference  between  a  College  and  a  University.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  stop  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Ferrier  the  absurdity  into  which 
he  has  fallen  when  he  has  ventured  to  write  about  a  matter  of 
which  he  understands  nothing.  We  were  quite  sure  that  among 
all  those  descriptions  would  not  be  wanting  a  slight  sketch,  at  all 
events,  of  the  butler.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  that  respectable 
servant  almost  exercises  a  kind  of  fascination  on  many  of  our 
novelists.  If  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet,  many  a  butler,  it 
would  seem,  is  not  far  short  of  being  a  hero  to  the  writer  of  his 
master’s  life.  Perhaps  a  little  more  familiarity  with  butlers  on  the 
part  of  our  novelists  would  breed  contempt.  Seen  from  a  distance 
they  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  imposing.  “Is  it  possible,”  Mr. 
Ferrier  asks,  in  writing  of  Sir  Valentine  Ormathwaite’s  butler, 
“  is  it  possible  that  outrage  can  ever  have  been  oti'ered  to  that 
impassive  form  which  silently  administers  unto  us  the  cream¬ 
ing  Clicquot  or  the  odorous  hock  ?  Verily,  Horatio,  there 
are  more  things,  &c.,  &c.”  The  impassiveness  of  butlers 
strikes  many  of  our  novelists  as  much  as  the  impassiveness 
of  the  Sphinx  strikes  the  traveller.  It  is  better  perhaps  to  be 
moved  by  the  sight  of  a  butler  than  to  have  a  soul  incapable  of 
being  moved  at  all.  Moreover,  the  man  who  now  regards  a 
butler  with  a  certain  distant  awe  may  in  time  learn  to  lift  his 
eyes  so  high  as  the  ancient  housekeeper  or  the  aged  steward.  “  I 
fear,”  says  Mr.  Ferrier  before  entering  on  a  fresh  tedious  passage, 


“  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  description ;  but  I  must,  I  suppose, 
give  you  some  idea  of  these  young  ladies.”  We  will  go  with  him 
so  far  as  to  grant  that  he  is  a  poor,  a  very  poor  hand,  even  at  the 
description  of  a  butler ;  but  we  will  not  allow  that  he  is  under 
any  necessity  to  give  any  one  any  idea  of  any  young  ladies.  In 
getting  rid  of  one  of  his  characters  he  says,  “  So  I  eliminate  the 
Caucasian  from  my  story.”  He  will  act  not  unwisely  if  he  will 
eliminate  himself  from  the  list  of  story-writers. 


EITEL’S  CHINESE  DICTIONARY.* 

cpiIE  Pekingese  proverb  which  says  that  “  the  jargon  of 
-L  Southerners  is  like  the  chattering  of  birds  ”  aptly  illustrates 
the  wide  gulf  which  separates  the  spoken  languages  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  China.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to 
a  Pekingese  the  speech  of  a  Canton  man  is  as  unintelligible  as  the 
cawing  of  his  native  crows,  and  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  may 
he  said  of  the  dialects  of  any  of  the  outlying  provinces.  It  is  even 
rumoured  that  his  Excellency  Kuo,  the  Chinese  Envoy  who  is 
now  among  us,  and  who  is  a  native  of  Hupih,  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  making  himself  understood  by  Prince  Kung  and  the 
Northern  members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.  These  remarks  apply, 
however,  only  to  the  spoken  languages ;  the  written  medium 
is  the  same  all  over  the  Empire,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  same  might  have  been 
said  of  the  colloquial  tongue.  Historians  agree  in  stating  that  it 
was  subsequent  to  that  period  that  dialects  first  began  to  appear ; 
and  we  find  that,  when  once  they  obtained  separate  existences, 
the  divergence  between  them  and  the  parent  spoken  language 
continued  to  increase,  until  they  became  crystallized — if  such  an 
expression  can  be  applied  to  living  dialects — in  their  present  forms. 

Many  causes  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the  existence  ot  dialects 
in  China,  among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  and  the  very  slow  and  inconvenient  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  natives  for  travelling  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
enough  to  trace  on  the  map  the  principal  mountain  ranges  and  to 
mark  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  plains  to  he  able  to  judge, 
roughly  speaking,  of  the  dividing  lines  between  the  different 
dialects,  and  of  the  area  over  which  each  is  spoken.  To  illustrate 
the  effect  of  these  barriers,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
similarity  between  the  dialects  spoken  on  the  Great  Plain  of 
Northern  China,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Chili, 
Kiang-su,  and  parts  of  Gan-bwuy,  Honan,  and  Shansi, 
with  the  strongly-marked  varieties  of  speech  in  the  one 
province  of  Fuh-kien.  There,  where  a  succession  of  mountain 
ranges  intersect  the  province,  are  to  be  heard  at  least 
three  very  distinct  dialects — namely,  those  known  as  the  Fuh- 
kien,  the  Chin-chew,  and  the  Amoy  dialects,  besides  a  multitude 
of  less  widely  differing  tongues.  The  province  of  Kwang-tung 
(Canton)  is  subdivided  into  almost  as  many  dialectic  areas,  and  that 
from  the  same  cause.  The  physical  features  which  have  thus  marked 
off  the  dialects  form  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  travel,  and 
when  the  wretched  means  of  transport — boats,  horses,  sedan-chairs, 
and  springless  carts — are  taken  into  account,  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  many  hundred  of  thousands  of  Chinamen  live  and 
die  in  their  native  towns  and  villages  without  ever  going  beyond 
their  immediate  neighbourhoods.  The  arrival  in  such  places  of  a 
traveller  from  a  distant  province  is  as  the  advent  of  a  foreigner, 
and  his  speech  is  as  little  understood  as  though  he  came  from 
Europe. 

But,  though  dialects  have  their  inconveniences,  they  have  also 
their  value.  In  them  we  find  embalmed  many  words  and  sounds 
which  have  either  become  obsolete  or  have  dropped  out  of  the 
Mandarin  language,  and  just  as  in  some  dialects  of  our  own  language 
the  Old  English  plural  en  is  in  use,  at  the  present  day,  so  in  the 
dialects  of  China  may  be  recognized  the  old  finals  p,  t,  k,  in, 
which  have  been  lost  in  the  speech  of  the  Northern  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  For  example,  the  character  for  bamboo,  which  in  the 
Mandarin  language  is  pronounced  chuh,  is  read  at  Canton  chuk, 
exactly  as  it  was  sounded  at  the  time  of  Confucius ;  and,  again, 
the  Mandarin  ch‘uh,  “  to  go  out,”  is  in  modern  Cantonese,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  Chinese,  ch'ut.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Can¬ 
tonese  have  not  preserved  the  old  pronunciation  as  faithfully  as 
the  natives  of  some  of  the  more  central  provinces,  notably 
in  Kiangnan,  and  a  marked  deviation  from  the  old  standard  is 
the  exchange  of  the  old  soft  initials  g,  cl,  k,  dj,  v,  dz,  z,  and  j,  for 
the  hard  initials  k,  t,  p,  ch,  and  ts,  with  or  without  their  aspirates. 
The  four  tones  of  the  ancients  have  also  been  increased  to  nine  in 
modern  Cantonese.  These  tones  present  a  great  difficulty  to  the 
student  of  colloquial  Chinese  ;  hut  from  the  nature  of  the  language 
they  are  as  essential  for  the  explanation  of  speech  as  is  “  the  use  of 
compo  und  syllables,  prefixes  andsuffixes,  declination  and  conj  ugation , 
in  the  case  of  the  English  language,  or  the  varied  inflections  which 
enable  us  to  determine  at  once,  for  any  Greek  or  Latin  word,  the 
gender,  the  case,  the  number,  if  that  word  is  a  noun  or  adjective  ; 
the  mood,  the  tense,  and  the  person,  if  it  is  a  verb  ” ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Eitel  in  thinking  them  as  “  natural,”  since 
the  tones  are  purely  artificial  and  meaningless,  while  the  inflec¬ 
tions  of  European  speech  are  remains  of  separate  words  which 
have  imparted  their  meanings  to  the  original  roots. 

*  A  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Cantonese  Dialect.  By  Ernest  John  Eitel. 
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Chinese  was  doubtless,  at  the  outset,  poorer  in  vocables  than 
any  other  language  in  a  corresponding  state,  and  the  tact  that 
it  was  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  instead  of  in  syllabic  or  alpha¬ 
betical  characters,  denied  to  those  who  used  it  the  power  of  ex¬ 
panding  their  stock  of  vocables  sufficiently  to  keep  pace  with  the 
requirements  of  an  advancing  civilization.  In  this  difficulty  they 
bad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attaching  intonations  to  the 
vocables  to  distinguish  the  various  senses  in  which  each  vocable 
might  be  used.  For  this  purpose  the  ancients  considered  four  tones 
to  be  sufficient — namely,  “  the  even,”  “  the  ascending,”  “  the 
entering,”  and  “  the  departing.”  Numerous  alterations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  this  arrangement,  and  at  the 
present  day,  as  stated  above,  the  Cantonese  speak  in  nine  tonal 
variations.  Dr.  Eitel  illustrates  the  use  of  the  tones  by  the 
syllable  “  Fu,”  which,  when  pronounced  in  six  different  tones  of 
voice,  expresses  as  many  different  meanings.  lie  says,  “pro¬ 
nounced  in  a  high  even  tone,  ‘  Fu  ’  means  ‘  to  call  ’ ;  in  a  low  even 
tone,  ‘to  support’;  in  a  high  ascending  tone,  ‘a  treasury’;  in  a 
low  ascending  tone,  ‘  a  wife  ’ ;  in  a  high  departing  tone,  ‘  riches  ’ ; 
and  in  a  low  departing  tone,  ‘  a  father.’  ”  Dr.  Eitel  has  done  well 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  tones,  and  his  examples  for  tone 
practice  are  well  and  accurately  chosen. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  the  first  Dictionary  of  the 
Cantonese  Dialect  which  has  been  published.  In  1856  Dr.  Wells 
Williams  brought  out  his  excellent  Tunic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect — a  work  which  did 
infinite  credit  to  its  author  when  the  means  which  were  then  at 
his  command  are  taken  into  account,  and  of  which  he  need  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  ashamed  when  the  advance  upon  his  work  made 
among  scholars  during  twenty  years  of  study,  as  represented  in 
Dr.  Eitel’s  first  part,  is  so  comparatively  slight.  For  somo  years 
Dr.  Williams’s  Dictionary  has  been  out  of  print,  and  it  was  Dr. 
Eitel's  original  intention  to  prepare,  “  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  many  friends,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  it.” 
But  he  tells  us  that,  “after  having  spent  some  two  years  in  revising 
it,  he  found,  on  beginning  to  write,  that  the  book,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  refers  to  the  written  language,  had  to  be 
entirely  recast  ” ;  and  he  therefore  determined  to  bring  out  a  new 
Dictionary,  based  on  the  Imperial  Dictionary  published  by  the 
Emperor  Kanghi,  the  vocabularies  appended  to  the  several 
volumes  of  Dr.  Legge’s  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  and  the 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Williams  referred  to  above.  These  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  high  authorities,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Eitel 
might  have  made  a  more  discriminating  use  of  them  than  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  meanings  of  the  characters  given  in  Kanghi's  Dictionary 
are  full,  and,  speaking  generally,  accurate ;  but,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  they  are  arranged  without  any  regard  to  their  philological 
order.  To  follow  the  entries  exactly  is  therefore  a  mistake,  and 
it  is  one  of  which  Dr.  Eitel  has  been  guilty.  For  example, 
the  character  Chung ,  the  formation  of  which  points  plainly  to  its 
primary  meaning  of  “the  middle  ”  or  “central,”  is  described  as 
first  signifying  “  hold  the  course  of  the  mean,”  “  the  mean,” 
“  correct,”  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  list  of  meanings  Dr.  Eitel  gives 
us  that  which  should  come  first  in  order;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
first  examples  he  gives  of  the  use  of  the  character  invert  this 
arrangement,  and  begin  with  the  primary  meanings  of  “  centre  ”  or 
“  central.”  Another  fault  observable  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
entries  is  that  in  not  a  few  cases  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
meanings  of  the  characters  are  given  as  such,  and  the  student  is 
left  to  search  through  the  examples  of  their  use  to  discover  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Dr.  Wells  Williams  tells  us  that  ch‘an  has  among  other 
meanings  that  of  “  the  world,”  “  worldly  vice  and  pleasures.”  Dr. 
Eitel  omits  these  renderings,  except  among  the  examples  where  we 
have  such  expressions  as  Sin  oh'an,  “  evil  desires,”  and  Dan  ch'an, 
“  the  vicious  world.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  instances  he 
supplies  important  meanings  strangely  omitted  from  Dr.  Williams’s 
work.  Thus  we  have  under  Fan  “  to  influence,”  “  to  warn,”  and  “  to 
obey,”  which  are  almost  as  common  renderings  of  the  character  as 
those  also  given  by  Dr.  Williams. 

But  more  serious  than  the  faults  of  construction  are  the  occa¬ 
sional  inaccuracies  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Eitel’s  work. 
For  example,  at  p.  103  he  describes  the  character  Fan,  “A  Meal,” 
as  meaning  also  the  “  Bandmaster  at  second,  third,  or  fourth 
meals,”  and  quotes  Kanghi’s  Dictionary  as  the  authority  for  this 
rendering.  On  turning  to  Kanghi  we  find,  among  the  examples  of 
the  use  of  this  character,  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Lun  yu , 
where  it  is  said  that  the  expressions  A  fan,  sail  fan,  and  sze  fan, 
literally  “the  second  meal,”  “third  meal,”  and  “fourth  meal,”  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  “Bandmasters  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  meals.”  The  original  passage  has  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  the  musicians  of  a  certain  state,  and  runs  thus : — Tasze 
die  shili  Tse.  A  fan,  Kan  shih  Tsoo.  Sun  fan  Leaou  shih  Tsae. 
Sze  fan  Kcueh  shih  Tsin,  which  is,  being  translated,  “  The 
Grand  Bandmaster  Ghe  went  to  Tse.  Kan  (the  Bandmaster  at)  the 
Second  Meal  went  to  Tsoo.  Leaou  (the  Bandmaster  at)  the  Third 
Meal  went  to  Tsae.  Keueh  (the  Bandmaster  at)  the  Fourth  meal 
went  to  Tsin.”  And  the  native  commentators  go  on  to  explain  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  the  first  meal  by  saying  that  the  Kings 
had  lorn  meals  daily  and  their  nobles  only  three,  the  A  fan,  or 
second  meal  of  the  King,  being '  the  first  meal  enjoyed  by  the 
nobles.  If  Dr.  Eitel  therefore  had  wished  to  refer  to  the  meaning 
attaching  to  this  passage  he  should  have  followed  Kanghi,  and 
given  the  quotation  with  the  necessary  comments.  Simply  to  say 
that  Fan  means  the  “  Bandmaster  at  second,  third,  and  fourth 


Meals  ”  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  English  word  “  Rod  ” 
means  the  “  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.”  It  is  true  that  that  official 
is  occasionally  spoken  of  as  the  “  Black  Rod  ”  in  the  same  way 
that  Confucius  speaks,  in  this  solitary  instance,  of  the  “Band¬ 
master  at  the  Second  Meal”  as  the  “  second  meal,”  but  nowhere,  and 
least  of  all  in  a  dictionary,  should  we  expect  to  find  “  A  rod  ” 
described  as  meaning  “  An  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.” 

But,  though  the  volume  before  us  is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is 
yet  a  decided  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and  this  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  should  be  the  case,  when  the  results  of  the  studies 
of  such  scholars  as  Legge,  Edkins,  Carstairs  Douglas,  and. Wade 
were  ready  to  its  author’s  hands.  One  point  of  convenience  in 
which  it  excels  is  the  classification  of  the  examples  of  the  uses  of 
the  characters.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  the 
dictionary-makers  to  give  a  list  of  tho  expressions  in  which 
the  character  described  occurs,  without  hi  any  way  indicating 
whether  such  expressions  belong  to  the  classical,  literary,  or  col¬ 
loquial  languages.  This  want  of  method  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  students,  who  not  unfrequently  have  been 
entrapped  by  it  into  using  obscure  classical  phrases  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  into  employing  purely  colloquial  expressions  in 
literary  documents.  The  student  who  shall  for  the  future  be 
guilty  of  such  mistakes  with  Dr.  Eitel’s  Dictionary  in  his  hand 
will  have  only  himself  to  blame.  J  udging  from  the  first  Part, 
which  is  now  before  us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Dictionary,  when  completed,  will  be  the  best  Dictionary  of  the 
Cantonese  Dialect  which  has  as  yet  appeared.  That  it  will  not 
be  found  faultless  is  only  what  those  who  are  able  to  recognize 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  Chinese  will  expect;  but  Dr.  Eitel 
has  by  its  publication  done  much  for  the  advance  of  Chinese 
scholarship,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  his  labours  to  say  that 
future  lexicographers  need  not  despair  of  being  left  without  work 
to  do. 


A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  IN  SCANDINAVIA.* 

WE  do  not  know  why  summer  tourists  in  Norway  should  be 
more  given  to  publishing  notes  of  their  tours  than  visitors 
to  the  Rhine  or  the  Bernese  Oberland,  for,  at  best,  they  can  have 
little  new  to  tell,  unless  it  bo  the  character  of  the  weather  they 
personally  experienced,  or  their  impression  of  the  management  of 
the  inns  and  posting-houses.  Mr.  Arnold  is  no  exception,  since  he 
stuck  to  familiar  routes,  and  did  not  even  reach  those  higher  lati¬ 
tudes  described  in  the  Through  Norway  with  Ladies,  which  came 
lately  under  our  notice.  Still  we  have  found  his  unpretentious 
little  volume  pleasant  reading,  and  his  lively  and  graceful  style 
of  description  may  be  admitted  as  reason  sufficient  for  his 
appearing  in  print.  Mr.  Arnold  made  one  of  a  happy  family  party 
who  seem  to  have  been  on  very  enviable  terms  with  themselves, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  was  a  young 
lady  among  them  who  was  something  of  an  artist,  while  the  younger 
gentlemen  amused  themselves  incidentally  with  fishing  and  shooting, 
without  going  out  of  their  way  in  search  of  sport.  Previously  to 
their  start  from  England,  their  notions  of  the  necessary  quantity 
of  baggage  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  magnilicent,  and  their 
projects  as  to  the  modes  of  locomotion  decidedly  vague.  They 
had  some  idea  of  travelling  part  of  the  way  on  horseback,  and 
accordingly  they  provided  saddles  and  bridles ;  while,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  in  the  way  of  suitable  commissariat  arrangements,  they 
laid  in  promiscuous  stores  of  groceries.  In  the  end  the  impedimenta 
which  were  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Christiania  were  ruthlessly  cut 
down  or  abandoned.  After  an  interview  with  that  invaluable 
tourists’ mentor  Mr.  Bennett,  the  package  of  horse  gear  was  left 
behind,  to  be  shipped  home  again  without  coming  into  use, 
as  was  also  the  carefully-made  selection  of  eatables,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  tins  of  soup  and  preserved  meats.  The  party 
travelled  with  hired  carrioles,  and  generally  had  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  true  that  they  had  to  put  up 
with  the  inevitable  delays  in  obtaining  changes  of  horses ; 
but  they  found  that  civility  worked  wonders  with  the  overtasked 
postmasters,  who  may  be  excused  for  occasionally  having  their  tempers 
ruffled  by  the  importunities  of  clamorous  passengers  in  the  height 
of  the  season.  Once  they  sent  forward  a  forhud  to  engage  animals 
in  advance,  but  as  they  found  it  a  failure  and  needless  expense,  they 
never  repeated  the  precaution.  As  Mr.  Arnold  explains,  it  gives 
no  sufficient  guarantee  for  accelerated  pace,  while  it  may  increase 
expenses  very  materially.  You  can  at  best  make  but  a  rough 
guess  as  to  the  hours  at  which  you  are  likely  to  arrive  at  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages.  If  horses  are  kept  for  you,  you  are  charged  for  the 
time  of  their  waiting  ;  while,  in  the  event  of  your  arrival  being 
unduly  delayed,  you  will  probably  have  been  anticipated  by  some 
other  traveller.  The  living  at  the  different  stations  they  found  very 
much  of  a  lottery.  Often  they  had  little  reason  to  complain,  and 
now  and  then  they  were  tempted  to  prolong  their  stay  by  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  rural. delicacies  which  were  spread  out  on  the  hospitable 
board.  Occasionally,  however,  they  were  almost  brought  down  to 
starvation  point  by  a  barbarous  shortcoming  in  quantify  as  well  as 
variety.  Thus  at  Ekre  their  landlord,  after  considerable  pressing, 
produced  from  a  table-drawer,  among  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends, 
a  morsel  of  butter  on  a  cracked  plate,  with  some  fragments  of  old 
and  mouldy  “  tlad-brbd  ”  ;  while  from  Gulsvig  they  had  to  beat  a 
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premature  retreat,  'because  the  supply  of  beefsteaks  that  bad  been 
the  staple  fare  had  finally  given  out  for  the  season.  The  native 
beer  they  liked  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  milk  was  often  indifferent, 
and  there  was  a  certain  goat’s-milk  cheese  of  penetrating  and  over¬ 
powering  odour,  -which  used  to  be  served  as  a  dessert  luxury  under 
a  tight-fitting  glass,  and  became  at  last  their  special  aversion. 

Now  and  then  the  sportsmen  of  the  party  managed  to  eke  out 
the  deficiencies  of  the  station  larders,  although  on  the  whole  the 
sport  -was  disappointing.  They  had  no  dogs  with  them,  and  dogs, 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  are  indispensable  in  the  dense  Norwegian  covers 
which  are  the  retreats  of  the  grouse  and  capercailzie.  When  they 
lunged  into  the  wood  to  beat  it  out  for  themselves,  they  repeatedly 
eard  the  bird  rising  close  to  them,  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  the 
tip  of  its  wing.  As  far  as  we  remember,  they  killed  no  ryper  in  the 
course  of  the  trip,  so  that  they  naturally  listened  with  some  in¬ 
credulity  to  the  legend  of  an  English  gentleman  who  was  said  to 
have  bagged  twenty-one  brace  to  his  single  gun  in  one  day,  and 
without  dogs.  At  one  of  the  high-lying  stations,  where  they 
came  near  the  hills  frequented  by  reindeer,  they  made  an  ex¬ 
pedition  with  no  better  result  than  seeing  a  tolerably  recent  slot. 
With  ducks  of  various  species,  however,  they  were  more  successful ; 
and  the  pursuit  made  pleasant  objects  for  boating  parties  in  the 
still  water  of  land-locked  fjords,  where,  at  all  events,  in  the  dearth 
of  sport,  you  may  make  sure  of  enjoying  nature.  And  the  pictures 
of  unpretentious  scenery  away  from  the  more  famous  show-places 
are  among  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  book,  as  Mr.  Arnold  pore 
very  justly  observes  in  his  introductory  preface.  The  writer 
describes  easily  and  naturally,  noting  exactly  what  he  saw,  and 
seldom  repeating  himself,  in  language  which  is  picturesque  without 
being  exaggerated.  You  might  fancy  yourself  following  the  lead 
of  his  carriole,  looking  out  on  the  landscape  that  lay  stretching 
around  him.  The  drives  in  the  early  morning  were  especially  de¬ 
lightful.  Here  is  an  outline  of  one  of  them,  on  the  road  from  Avestrad 
to  Gulsvig,  which  we  give  very  much  in  the  writer’s  own  language. 
There  are  isolated  patches  of  fleecy  mist  hanging  over  everything, 
lying  in  strata  along  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  floating  in  silvery 
veils  over  the  road  and  among  the  stems  of  the  pine-trees.  Whenever 
the  party  get  a  glimpse  of  the  course  of  the  river  through  the  fog, 
they  can  distinguish  the  exact  reflection  of  each  rock  and  tree  on  its 
glassy  surface,  for  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  to  shake  the 
dewdrops  from  the  branches  of  the  firs.  There  is  a  profound 
silence,  too,  that  is  only  broken  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  “  But 
when  the  sun’s  rising  orb  had  grown  red  and  strong,  the  woods 
that  lined  our  road  on  either  side,  and  through  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  way  lay,  became  alive  with  birds  of  all  sorts  and  songs. 
W oodpeckers,  who  were  heard  laughing  in  the  depths  of  the  forests ; 
crows  and  magpies  fluttered  to  and  fro,  or  sate  cawing  and  chatter¬ 
ing  on  the  pine-trees  around  us.”  Mr.  Arnold,  by  the  way,  is 
something  of  an  ornithologist  and  something  of  an  entomologist 
as  well. 

It  appears  that,  although  this  tour  was  made  in  the  height 
of  summer,  there  was  by  no  means  invariably  summer  weather. 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  warm  morning  scene  we  have  quoted, 
this  is  what  was  felt  or  seen  at  the  little  town  of  Laerdal- 
sornen,  where  the  August  climate  was  almost  Arctic.  The 
winds  swept  down  from  the  overhanging  mountains,  laden  with 
frost  and  snow.  Every  one  was  suffering  from  colds  of  various 
intensity.  “  The  ponies  driven  out  on  the  common  to  wait  their 
turn  of  posting  duties,  huddled  together  in  shivering  groups  under 
shelter  of  walls  or  sheds,  their  long  tails  and  manes  streaming 
about  in  the  wind.  The  crows  overhead,  with  half-shut  wings, 
seemed  to  be  blown  about  hither  and  thither,  like  leaves,  without 
much  regard  to  their  own  will ;  while  the  smaller  and  weaker- 
winged  birds  did  not  attempt  to  face  the  gale,  but  were  crouching 
in  the  shelter  of  low-growing  bushes  and  thick  pine  trees.”  Cir¬ 
cumstances  constrained  them  to  prolong  their  stay  at  Laen- 
dalsornen  for  several  days ;  and,  however  much  they  may 
have  enjoyed  their  tour  generally,  it  says  much  for  their 
philosophy  and  resources  that  they  found  their  sojourn 
in  any  way  endurable.  Laendalsornen  is  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  a  small  dead-alive  Norwegian  seaport.  If  man  could  live  by 
scenery  alone,  of  course  it  has  the  usual  attractions  in  that  respect. 
It  stands  in  a  broad  fjord  shut  in  by  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  and 
is  backed  up  by  ranges  of  purple  hills.  But  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  site  has  decided  disadvantages;  for  after  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  autumn  sun  never  shows  oyer  the  top  of  those  moun¬ 
tains,  so  that  the  natives  must  make  the  most  of  the  brief  summer 
heats  for  raising  their  meagre  crops.  Salmon-catching  and  salmon¬ 
curing  are  the  staple  industries,  and  the  town  is  festooned  with 
salmon  nets  hung  to  dry,  while  its  atmosphere  is  redolent  of 
the  smoked  fish.  But  the  inhabitants  do  their  fishing  with  net  or 
rod  as  indolently  as  they  go  about  everything  else  ;  and  the  only 
event  that  sets  the  local  life  in  active  circulation  is  the  periodical 
arrival  of  the  steamer  ■with  tourists.  Laendalsornen  is  not 
a  place  for  carriage  exercise,  as  there  is  apparently  but  a 
single  road.  And,  unless  you  care  to  scramble  up  among 
the  hills  behind,  the  only  other  means  of  egress  or  escape 
is  by  taking  a  boat  and  rowing  out  upon  the  fjord.  Mr.  Arnold 
and  his  brother  sought  distraction  in  duck-shooting,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  cast  in  the  river  for  the  salmon,  who  would  not  rise  on 
account  of  the  cold.  But  the  week  they  chose  to  waste  there  made 
.a  great  hole  in  their  holiday  time ;  and.  we  can  easily  understand 
it  was  with  light  hearts  that  they  made  up  their  traps  on  the 
morning  of  their  departure.  Even  in  more  open  and  more  sunny 
spots  than  that,  the  autumn  nights  had  begun  to  close  in  before 


they  took  their  leave  of  Norway  ;  while  they  no  longer  cared  to 
sit  out  or  fish  in  the  evenings,  since  after  dusk  it  became  bitterly 
cold.  And  that  is  a  strong  reason  for  deciding  travellers  to  make 
their  arrangements  so  as  not  to  carry  their  tour  too  late  into  the 
autumn.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nuisance  of  having  to  multiply 
wraps  while  travelling  in  so  light  a  vehicle  as  the  carriole ;  the 
lounge  or  stroll  in  the  late  evening  is  a  great  resource  in  rough 
quarters  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  killing  time  within  door3. 
But  there  are  other  useful  hints  to  be  learned  from  Mr.  Arnold’s 
book ;  and  its  very  moderate  size  makes  it  a  convenient  travelling 
companion. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

rnillS  school  edition  of  the  Annals  of  England  has  been  pub- 
-L  lished  to  suit  the  system,  nowso  generally  adopted  in  schools, of 
teaching  history  in  “  periods.”  The  two  volumes  already  issued,  which 
are  well  adapted  in  size  and  form  for  use  as  school-books,  begin 
with  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  and  end  with  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  Except  in  form  and  size,  however,  we  can  detect  little 
difference  between  the  “  Annals  ”  in  their  new  dress  and  the 
original  three-volume  edition,  save  that  a  prefatory  notice  is  pre¬ 
fixed  to  each  volume  giving  a  short  summary  of  the  chief  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  periods  which  each  volume  covers.  To  this  are 
added  the  names  of  the  original  authorities  to  be  consulted  by 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  accept  history  at  second-hand,  and 
also  of  the  modern  historians  whose  names  carry  weight  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  these  authorities.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
already  know  the  “  Annals,”  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  the 
general  plan,  scope,  and  character  of  this  very  useful  book.  It  is 
simply,  as  its  name  implies,  a  record  of  the  principal  events  in 
English  history,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  with  the 
date  affixed  to  each.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  dividing  the  history 
of  the  country  by  the  reigns  of  its  kings  is  adhered  to  throughout. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  against  this  plan,  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  the  most  rational  mode  of  divid¬ 
ing  English  history  at  any  rate.  Since  statutes  and  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  are  the  backbone  of  constitutional  history  are  dated 
by  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  actual  sovereign,  the  practice  of 
ignoring  the  dates  of  the  accessions  of  these  several  sovereigns  can 
only  lead  to  much  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the  constitutional 
changes  which  took  place  in  their  reigns.  To  the  chronological 
lists  of  events  in  each  reign,  which  are  concise  and  accurate,  are 
added  short  paragraphs  setting  forth  the  most  remarkable  actions 
and  the  character  of  each  sovereign.  These  are  as  impartial  as  it 
is  perhaps  possible  for  even  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  be  when 
treating  of  historical  characters.  Since  no  two  painters  see  the 
same  forms  in  the  same  colours,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  any  two 
writers  should  see  the  recorded  doings  and  sayings  of  other  men 
in  the  same  light.  The  compiler  of  the  “  Annals  ”  has  a  decided 
leaning  in  favour  of  hereditary  succession.  A  King  claiming  the 
throne  by  other  than  hereditary  right  he  can  only  treat  as  a 
usurper.  Thus  we  find  in  a  footnote  : — 

Stephen  is  usually  styled  an  usurper,  which  is  true,  but  the  same  reproach 
applies  to  the  whole  Norman  line,  not  one  of  them  being  the  direct  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  predecessor. 

This  feeling  is  shown  strongly  in  dealing  with  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  It  is  clear  that  the 
writer’s  sympathy  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists,  not  because  of 
any  merits  of  theirs,  but  simply  because  they  could  trace  their 
descent  from  the  second  instead  of  the  third  son  of  the  third 
Edward.  lie  protests  against  the  exceeding  inj  ustice  of  the  tone 
of  modern  historians  towards  the  House  of  York,  and  considers 
the  “fact  indisputable  that  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  the 
legitimate  King.”  He  is  also  indignant  that  the  charge 
of  inciting  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  should  be  laid  upon  the 
Yorkists,  when  “  in  reality  it.  arose  from  the  treason  of  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke.”  Such  strong  opinions  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
little  old-fashioned,  and  the  schoolboys  for  whose  use  the  book  is 
intended  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the  modern 
view  that  the  mass  of  the  people  cared  nothiug  at  all  one  way  or 
other  about  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  for  the 
Crown.  The  House  of  York  prevailed  from  pretty  much  the  same 
causes  that  had  secured  success  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  two  genera¬ 
tions  earlier.  Its  head  was  an  able,  powerful  prince,  while  his  rival 
was  weak  and  foolish,  and  the  people,  who  had  grown  weary  of  the 
abuses  provoked  by  his  weakness,  expected  at  the  hands  of  York 
a  strong  Government  that  would  support  social  and  commercial, 
as  well  as  political,  progress.  While  dealing  far  too  leniently 
with  Richard  I.,  and  giving  him  full  credit  for  a  chivalrous 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,  the  compiler  of  the  “  Annals  ” 
gives  to  Edward  I.  rather  less  than  his  due  meed  of  praise. 
He  considers  Edward  “  resolute,  unbending,  and  cruel ;  and 
his  conduct  in  general  was  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  and  un¬ 
just  to  neighbouring  States.”  As  regards  the  King's  conduct  to 
one  of  those  neighbouring  States — Scotland  to  wit — the  writer  is 
himself  not  quite  so  well  informed  as  any  one  who  professes  to 
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Write  about  the  history  of  Great  Britain  ought  to  he,  since  Mr. 
Burton  has  cleared  away  the  myths  that  veiled  Scotland's  history 
almost  as  closely  as  the  mists  veil  her  mountains. 

The  text  of  the  Annals  is  accompanied  throughout  by  foot¬ 
notes  containing  small  items  of  useful  information  which  are  all 
the  more  likely  to  be  remembered  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
presented  to  the  eye  in  a  different  size  of  type.  Although  much 
that  is  very  pretty  and  very  plausible  may  be  said  to  prove  that 
history  is  no  mere  collection  of  facts,  and  that  any  amount  of 
ignorance  as  to  the  events  which  happened  in  any  given  period 
may  be  forgiven  if  one  only  has  correct  views  as  to  the  social 
and  political  tendencies  of  that  period,  still  common  sense  suggests 
that  those  can  only  be  dissolving  views  unless  they  have  a  foun¬ 
dation  of  solid  information  to  rest  upon.  And,  however  pleasant 
it  may  be  for  people  who  have  no  memory  for  facts,  figures,  dates, 
and  names,  to  console  themselves  with  the  theory  that  these  bug¬ 
bears  to  their  brains  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  history  in  the  truest 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  remains  not  the  less  an  undeniable 
fact  that  people  who  can  remember  names  and  dates  will  always 
have  a  very  decided  pull  over  those  who  cannot.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  memories  which  are  most  retentive  of  dates  and  names 
have  often  no  power  of  retaining  the  theories  and  abstract  reason¬ 
ing  which  it  is  now  thought  the  right  thing  to  put  in  school 
books.  The  schoolboy  who  is  not  afraid  to  face  facts  will  find  this 
edition  of  the  Annals  an  invaluable  aid  in  helping  him  to  get 
into  his  head  a  clear  orderly  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
reigns  of  our  English  kings,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  learning 
from  his  “  Epoch  ”  or  Manual  the  special  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  these  events  when  grouped  together  b}'  a  master-hand. 

One  of  the  legion  of  attempts  at  spelling  made  easy  stands  next 
on  our  list.  Now  the  inability  to  spell,  which  is  becoming  an 
alarmingly  common  infirmity,  must  spring  from  one  of  two  causes, 
either  a  defective  eye  or  an  infirm  memory.  And  we  do  not  see 
that  the  author  of  this  little  book  has  hit  upon  a  sufficiently  novel 
mode  of  combating  either  of  these  defects  to  warrant  him  in  the 
production  of  yet  another  spelling-book.  Every  one  whom  evil 
fortune  has  ever  compelled  to  attempt  the  teaching  of  spelling 
to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  cannot  learn  it,  knows  very  well 
that  the  chief  difficulty  does  not  lie  with  the  long  words  in  the 
language.  These  are  so  often  derived  from  foreign  tongues  that 
they  can  be  arranged  according  to  some  sort  of  rule ;  but  the 
monosyllables  which  are  sounded  alike  and  spelt  differently  are  in¬ 
surmountable  stumbling-blocks.  Such  words  in  this  handy-book 
of  spelling  are  combined  in  a  series  of  idiotic  rhymes,  such  as — 

Spell  flea  with  a,  the  flea  we  know 
So  well  to  skip  and  bite; 

Flee,  with  two  e’s,  to  flee  away, 

Escape,  or  take  to  flight. 

And  again : — 

Pole,  with  an  e,  prop,  Polish  man, 

And  pole  of  earth  denotes  ; 

Poll,  with  two  Pa,  means  poll,  the  head, 

Or,  poll,  a  list  of  votes. 

It  certainly  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  memory  that  is  too 
weak  to  remember  how  the  letters  run  in  a  very  common  word 
will  find  whole  pages  of  doggerel  learned  by  rote  any  assistance. 
Here  are  also  rhyming  rules  for  the  spelling  of  certain  sets  of 
words  supposed  to  be  difficult ;  but  we  do  not  find  among  them  two 
old  friends,  the  invention  of  “  coaches”  of  great  reputation.  The 
one  is  given  as  an  aid  in  spelling  words  containing  the  diphthongs 
ie  and  ei,  which,  like  the  twins  in  the  comic  song,  have  a  fatal  trick 
of  “  getting  mixed,”  and  runs  thus — 

I  before  E  except  after  C 
The  other  tells  its  own  story 

There’s  one  R  in  harass, 

And  two  in  embarrass, 

And  if  you  would  pass 
Learn  that  both  end  in  ass. 

We  do  not  see  any  special  cleverness  or  originality  in  the  Civil 
Service  Orthography  that  may  entitle  it  to  dispute  the  ground  with 
our  old  friend  Butter’s  Spelling-book.  Indeed  it  has  one  serious 
fault  which  ought  to  prevent  its  ever  finding  grace  as  a  school-book, 
and  that  is,  ignoring  altogether  the  sound  of  H  when  it  follows  W 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  a  very  gross  and  vulgar  error  of  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Still,  in  these  days  when  so  much  is  said  about 
spelling  reform,  it  is  comforting  to  find  any  one  who  is  content  to 
take  bis  language  as  be  finds  it,  and  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same.  Pleasing  as  the  prospect  of  phonetic  spelling  may  be  to 
stupid  or  lazy  people,  it  is  simply  an  impossibility  unless  all 
English  literature  up  to  the  date  of  any  such  reform  is  either 
swept  away  or  rewritten. 

Exercises  in  English  Composition  is  suited  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  those  persons  who  think  that  the  art  of  writing 
good  English  can  be  taught,  like  the  art  of  cookery,  by  rule 
of  thumb.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  young  lady  who 
a  short  time  ago  appealed  to  the  public  in  the  Queen,  asking  to  be 
told  of  a  book  which  should  teach  her  enough  of  the  art  of 
punctuation  to  enable  her  to  write  a  little  tale.  Here  she  will 
learn,  not  only  how  to  punctuate,  but  also  bow  to  analyse  and 
construct  the  sentences  of  her  little  tale.  Till  now  we  believed 
that  there  were  but  two  kinds  of  composition — to  wit,  good  and 
bad.  We  now  learn  that  there  are  three — grammatical,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  logical  composition.  The  plap  Mr.  Knight  has  hit 
upon  of  teaching  these  is  strange  and  horrible.  He  takes  a 


passage  from  some  well-known  author,  say  Macaulay  or  Sydney 
Smith,  jumbles  up  the  words  so  that  it  becomes  nonsense,  and  bids 
the  unhappy  pupil  arrange  them  into  sense  again.  Such  a  task  is 
as  depressing  as  the  tangled  skein  of  the  fairy  tale.  It  would  be 
just  as  ludicrous  for  a  teacher  of  harmony  thus  to  maltreat  a 
passage  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  bid  bis  pupil  replace  the 
notes  again  as  the  great  master  had  willed  them  to  stand.  After 
all,  there  is  no  golden  rule  for  teaching  the  art  of  writing.  The 
whole  legion  of  composition-books  fail,  it  is  evident,  or  a  writer 
of  good  English  would  cease  to  be  the  ram  avis  that  be  is.  No 
method  can  ensure  a  good  style ;  but  the  most  hopeful  means 
of  attaining  to  it  is  to  read  none  but  well-written  books,  and 
never  to  write  without  having  a  clear  notion  of  what  one  intends 
to  say. 


PHYLLIS.* 

THE  wisest  thing  about  Phyllis  is  its  anonymity.  So  far  it 
argues  a  certain  perception  of  the  value  of  reticence  which  is 
the  only  evidence  afforded  us  that  the  author  of  one  of  the  very 
silliest  stories  we  have  met  with  for  some  time  is  in  any  way  con¬ 
scious  of  the  thoroughly  inferior  quality  of  her  work.  It  is 
inferior  even  for  the  wretched  school  to  which  it  belongs — inferior 
as  a  bad  copy  of  Miss  Broughton’s  or  Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip’s  worst 
faults ;  it  is  vulgar  and  slipshod,  unnatural  in  character,  absurd  in 
story,  and,  with  all  this,  hackneyed  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  have  read  it  all  before.  The  honest  and  ingenuous  younger 
sister  whose  virtues  no  one  at  home  appreciates,  and  whose  cha¬ 
racter  no  one  understands — not  even  her  idolized  younger  brother, 
whose  conversation  is  an  endless  roulade  of  slang,  and  whose 
energies  are  mainly  devoted  to  “riling”  his  elder  sister  and 
the  surreptitious  capture  of  creature  comforts ;  the  heroine  who  is 
always  in  trouble  about  her  dress  ;  whose  frock  is  sure  to  be  in 
rags,  or  smeared  with  jam,  or  stained  with  fruit  when  she  wants 
to  look  her  best ;  who  goes  through  agonies  because  of  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  which  is  a  disreputable  rag  tjaat  she  ha9  to 
llourisb  in  the  eyes  of  her  aristocratic  lover ;  whose  boots  will  not 
bear  inspection,  and  whose  hair  has  a  wonderful  tendency,  not 
only  to  come  loose  from  its  fastenings,  but  also  to  gather  as  many 
sticks  and  straws  as  a  crow’s  nest ;  the  heroine  who  is  found  by 
the  hero  sprawling  in  the  grass,  or  swinging  on  a  gate,  or 
clambering  up  a  tree,  at  all  events  showing  her  legs  and  coming 
to  grief — the  butt  of  the  home  wits,  the  object  of  the  borne 
ill  temper,  and  the  foil  to  her  sister’s  perfected  graces,  but 
who  nevertheless  runs  off  with  the  big  prize — has  she  not  been 
done  to  death  by  the  multiplicity  of  her  chroniclers?  We  know 
her  by  heart — freckled  and  red-haired,  snub-nosed  and  wide- 
moutked,  but  always  with  eyes  that  take  the  heart  out  of  the  hero 
at  first  sight,  and  a  charm  that  does  more  for  her  than  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  beauty  of  others — a  heroine  who  writes  her  own  history 
and  shows  you  that  she  is  possessed  of  every  virtue  in  the  catalogue, 
while  assuring  you  that  she  is  not  conscious  of  possessing  any. 
And,  knowing  her  as  we  do,  we  confess  that  we  are  profoundly 
weary  of  her,  and  wish  that  the  large  tribe  of  third-rate  authoresses, 
with  their  imitators,  would  manufacture  another  pattern  to  take 
her  place  for  the  next  batch  of  what  it  is  a  polite  fiction  to  call 
light  literature. 

Of  all  these  queer  compounds  of  untidiness  and  nobleness,  beau¬ 
tiful  souls  and  unkempt  bodies,  Phyllis,  the  heroine  of  the  novel 
before  us,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  bewildering.  She  presents 
herself  to  us  as  “  seventeen— not  sweet  seventeen — there  is 
nothing  sweet  about  me.  I  am  neither  fair  nor  dark,  nor  tall 
nor  short ;  nor  indeed  anything  in  particular  that  might  distinguish 
me  from  the  common  herd.”  To  her  father  she  was  “  a  sad  mis¬ 
take,”  in  which  not  very  parental  verdict  we  feel  inclined  to  agree ; 
while  her  mother,  “the  gentlest  soul  alive,  reproves  and  comforts 
me  from  morning  until  night,  without  any  result  to  speak  of.” 
Further  she  goes  on  to  say  that  she  is  “something  over  five  feet 
two,  with  brown  hair  and  a  brown  skin,  and  eves  that  might  be 
blue  or  grey  according  to  fancy.”  She  has  small  and  well-shaped 
feet  and  hands — the  latter  considerably  tanned  by  her  “  undying 
hatred  for  gloves” — a  slender  figure,  “ like  a  fishing-rod,”  and  a 
Grecian  nose.  She  is  fond  of  her  younger  brother  Billy,  who  is 
the  traditional  rude,  vulgar,  greedy,  but  substantially  good- 
hearted,  schoolboy  necessary  to  the  existence  of  such  as 
she ;  she  hates  her  father,  who  is  a  domestic  tyrant,  hates 
her  sister  Dora,  who  is  pretty  and  sly;  and  seems  to  have  no 
very  strong  affection  even  for  her  mother,  “  the  gentlest  soul  alive,” 
and  the  meek  slave  of  the  domestic  tyrant.  She  also  loves,  less 
boisterously  than  her  favourite  Billy,  her  elder  brother  Roland, 
who  is  so  shabby  that  be  “  tips  ”  bis  little  sister  with  only 
“  ten  bob  ”  to  console  her.  By  the  way  Phyllis,  or  her  author, 
has  strange  ideas  on  the  elasticity  of  money.  The  domestic  tyrant 
has  eight  hundred  a  year,  out  of  which  he  allows  Roland  one,  and 
on  the  remaining  seven  manages  not  only  to  keep  house  for  his  wife 
and  three  children,  but  also  to  have  a  private  tutor  for  Billv.  and 
two  hunters  for  himself.  Beyond  these  adjuncts  of  gentility 
there  is  an  old  family  coach,  in  which  the  family  are  “tucked  in’” 
on  Sunday  mornings,  feeling  low  and  dejected  because  of  its 
ancient  and  disreputable  appearance.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  any  writer  of  the  school  to  which  our  anonymous 
author  belongs  careful  work  or  fine  insight,  else  we  might  remark 
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that  young  people  without  experience — that  is,  without  the  hahit 
of  comparison — are  accustomed  to  thing's  as  they  are  at  home,  and 
do  not  suffer  from  their  shabbiness;  which  indeed  they  do  not  notice. 
Least  of  all  would  a  careless  tomboy,  like  Phyllis,  still  in  the  stage 
of  hating  to  wear  gloves  and  liking  to  climb  trees,  have  known  or 
cared  whether  the  family  coach  was  shabby  or  not.  W riters  of 
this  stamp  put  out  of  court  truth  to  nature,  while  affecting  a 
realism  which  is  cynical  in  its  contempt  for  the  softening  influ¬ 
ence  of  poetry  and  the  finer  concealments  of  reticence.  They 
describe  the  mean  little  shifts  of  genteel  poverty  on  seven  hundred 
a  year  with  two  hunters;  go  into  details  about  brown  soup  and 
roast  mutton,  the  frill  on  a  white  cashmere  dressing-gown,  and  the 
exchange  of  high-heeled  blue  shoes  for  black  ;  but  they  forget  that 
youth  does  not  fret  over  inconveniences  which  afflict  maturity,  and 
that  love  neither  analyses  nor  criticizes. 

Into  this  oddly  constituted  household  naturally  comes  the  lover. 
This  is  Mr.  Marmaduke  Carrington,  the  landlord.  Young,  rich, 
handsome,  and  a  bachelor,  he  is  marked  down  for  pretty  Dora — 
Dora,  “  who  resembles  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  as  an  ex¬ 
quisite  little  Dresden  figure,  so  delicate,  so  pink-and-white,  so 
yellow-haired,  and  always  so  bewitchingly  attired  ” ;  but  of 
course  he  falls  in  love  with  Phyllis  instead,  much  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  that  artless  maiden  herself  and  the  discomfiture  of  tbe 
family  in  general.  All  this  part  of  the  book,  with  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  the  child-heroine,  as  the  author  is  careful  to  make  her 
appear,  is  particularly  unpleasant.  Phyllis  is  unmistakably  un¬ 
developed  both  in  mind  and  body.  She  is  seventeen,  but  she  looks 
fourteen,  and  she  is  no  more  advanced  in  character  than  in  looks. 
To  marry  her  to  a  man  passionately  and  sensuously  in  love  with 
her  is  something  utterly  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  respect  and 
tenderness  for  a  girlhood  so  fragile,  so  innocent,  so  ignorant  of  real 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  as  is  hers.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  con¬ 
demn  the  book,  this  would  be  sufficient. 

After  marriage  things  are  even  worse.  Phyllis  is  a  “  doll  wife,”  as 
she  herself  says,  married  to  a  man  whom,  as  she  frankly  tells  him,  she 
does  not  love  so  well  as  her  brothers — -it  would  have  been  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest  had  she  added  a  big  dog  or  a  pony — married  at 
an  age  when  none  of  the  duties  of  the  state  could  have  been  rightly 
understood  or  fulfilled  ;  and  after  this  we  find  her  husband  deliber¬ 
ately  throwing  her  into  the  society  of  Sir  Mark  Gore,  one  of  the 
“  fastest  ”  men  he  knows,  contenting  himself  with  scowling  at  their 
flirtation,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made  possible,  while  he 
himself  allows  appearances  to  go  against  him  with  Lady  Blanche 
Going — a  separated  wife  and  a  woman  whom  it  would  be  flattery 
to  call  merely  an  undesirable  acquaintance  for  a  young  wife. 
These  two  worthies,  with  several  other  men  and  women  intent  on 
making  love,  catching  rich  husbands,  or  flirting  with  other  men’s 
wives,  are  all  assembled  at  Strangemore,  Marmaduke  Carrington’s 
place,  where  there  are  balls  and  picnics,  driving  parties,  and  the 
usual  round  of  country-house  gaieties,  with  the  usual  round  of 
misadventures  and  misunderstandings  necessary  to  make  up  the 
required  amount  of  copy.  But  after  one  or  two  quarrels  the  doll 
and  her  owner  come  into  smooth  water  and  a  good  understanding, 
which  is  broken,  however,  before  long  by  the  startling  incident  of 
another  wife  unexpectedly  turning  up  from  what  was  fondly 
believed  to  be  the  grave,  but  was  only  a  place  of  concealment  in 
her  native  country,  Italy.  Not  a  hint  has  been  given  to  the 
reader  suggesting  that  this  melodramatic  and  unlikely  interruption 
may  some  day  occur.  Save  that  Marmaduke  Carrington  once 
waives  rather  than  answers  the  questions  put  to  him  by  Phyllis  as 
to  his  past  life  and  former  loves,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  an 
incident  by  which  the  story  may  be  led  up,  more  or  less  naturally, 
to  this  event.  Hence  it  comes  crudely  and  abruptly,  as  a  splash 
of  red  in  the  midst  of  browns,  say — not  harmonizing,  not  complet¬ 
ing  anything,  not  even  lifting  up  the  general  tone  by  force  of  con¬ 
trast,  but  a  heterogeneous  adjunct  thrown  in  anyhow  and  very 
much  in  the  way. 

Of  course  Phyllis  is  properly  broken-hearted  when  she  finds  that 
she  is  not  “ Duke's ”  wife,  but  only  “a  mistake.”  She  calls  her¬ 
self  hard  names,  faints,  has  a  fever,  and  refuses  to  go  to  her  own 
home  when  she  has  to  leave  Marmaduke’s.  lie  makes  her  an 
allowance  and  puts  her  in  a  remote  little  seaside  place  called 
Hazleton,  where  she  lives  alone,  without  chaperon  or  companion, 
child  as  she  still  is,  and  where  naturally  she  gets  ill,  hollow-eyed, 
and  ill-tempered.  Of  course  in  the  end  the  Italian  woman  dies, 
and  Marmaduke  comes  to  claim  as  his  wife  for  the  second  time — - 
and  with  the  old  passionate  love — the  doll  of  whom  any  man  with 
the  average  amount  of  brains  and  self-respect  would  have  got 
heartily  tired  by  now.  She,  ill  and  sour,  at  first  refuses  to  marry 
him  again,  then  consents  under  certain  platonic  conditions ;  and 
after  this  absurd  arrangement  has  been  fairly  tried  begins  to  fall 
gradually  in  love  with  him,  after  the  way  of  a  fool  contradicted, 
warming  as  he  cools,  till  the  strained  situation  gives  way  and 
they  live  happy  ever  after.  Before  her  second  marriage,  how¬ 
ever,  Sir  Mark  Gore  had  found  his  way  to  Hazleton,  where  he 
made  Phyllis  an  offer  of  marriage  in  terms  which  might  have  shown 
love  but  which  read  like  insult ;  and  then,  when  she  refused  him, 
which  she  did  with  unnecessary  vehemence  and  bad  language,  he 
threatened  to  kiss  her,  as  a  punishment — the  kiss  meaning  outrage, 
not  affection ! 

We  cannot  say  one  good  thing  of  this  book.  The  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  the  story  is  disagreeable,  and  the  execution  is  on  a  par 
with  the  design.  What  attempt  at  character-drawing  there  is  is 
poor  and  threadbare,  and  as  unnatural  as  it  is  silly.  There  never 
was  such  a  girl  as  Phyllis  ;  and  if  there  had  been,  the  man  who 


married  her  was  fit  only  to  be  put  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  fact, 
Marmaduke  Carrington  is  decidedly  lunatic  all  through;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  last  page  we  do  not  know  with  which  of  the  two 
we  part  most  gladly— him  or  his  doll  wife. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

f  I  HIE  German  Government  has  acted  with  a  wise  liberality  in 
-L  defraying  the  expense  of  publishing  Baron  von  Richthofen’s  * 
great  work  on  the  geography  and  geology  of  China,  founded  chieflv 
on  the  results  of  his  own  explorations.  The  necessity  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  as  apparent  as  its  munificence  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
first  instalment  of  a  work  intended  to  be  completed  in  three  or  four 
volumes,  comprises,  including  prefatory  matter,  800  pages  quarto, 
and  is,  in  fact,  precisely  of  the  dimensions  of  an  average  Family 
Bible.  Agreeably  to  the  wont  of  explorers  of  his  encyclopedic 
class,  Baron  von  Richthofen’s  forte  is  rather  diligence  of  accumu¬ 
lation  than  elegance  of  arrangement ;  the  geological  details  which 
introduce  his  work  are  too  partial  if  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
geology  of  China  enters  into  his  plan,  too  elaborate  if  it  does  not ; 
and  throughout  the  volume  we  are  at  once  fatigued  by  a  pre¬ 
vailing  massiveness  of  treatment  and  annoyed  by  a  continual 
inability  to  assure  ourselves  whether  we  have  really  after  all  got 
to  the  bottom  of  any  division  of  the  subject.  With  all  these 
drawbacks,  the  book  is  rich  in  interesting  and  suggestive 
details,  which  will  gradually  find  their  way  into  compila¬ 
tions  better  adapted  for  general  circulation.  The  first  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  most  valuable,  though  most  provokingly  prolix, 
monograph  of  the  physical  geography  of  Central  Asia,  which 
region  is  happily  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  is 
destitute  of  any  watershed.  A  great  part  of  this  district, 
as  well  as  of  Northern  China,  belongs  to  the  loess  forma¬ 
tion,  to  which  three  most  interesting  but  exceedingly  volu¬ 
minous  chapters  are  assigned,  pointing  out  its  characteristics, 
especially  its  remarkable  absence  of  stratification,  explaining 
the  probable  manner  of  its  origination,  and  showing  by  what  pro¬ 
cess  the  once  saline  steppes  of  Northern  China  have  become  con¬ 
verted  into  its  actually  fruitful  soil.  Characteristically  enough,  the 
author  is  unable  to  quit  his  subject  without  an  additional  chapter 
on  the  loess  formations  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  next, 
when  naturally  expecting  to  hear  about  the  geology  of  the  rest 
of  China,  we  find  ourselves,  after  two  episodical  chapters  on  the 
mountain  systems  of  Central  Asia,  embarked  upon  an  investigation 
of  the  acquaintance  with  China  possessed  at  various  periods  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  and  by  other  nations,  which  occupies  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  volume.  The  subject  is  so  handled  as  to  embrace  a  vast 
amount  of  collateral  matter  respecting  the  extent  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  credibility  of  Chinese  histo¬ 
rians,  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nation  at  particular  epochs, 
and  similar  topics,  which,  being  only  brought  in  incidentally,  leave 
upon  the  reader’s  mind  an  unsatisfactory  impression  of  desultoriness 
as  well  as  discursiveness.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  these 
defects  of  method  may  be  amended  in  subsequent  volumes.  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  touch  upon  a  tithe  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  author.  In  general  his  bias  is  towards  a  high  esti¬ 
mate  of  Chinese  antiquity,  and  of  the  credibility  of  the  national 
records.  He  especially  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  Yu-kung, 
professedly  a  geography  and  tribute-register  of  China  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Yu,  about  2000  B.C.,  but  referred  by  other  Chinese 
scholars,  certainly  with  more  primd-fneie  appearance  of  probability, 
to  the  age  of  Confucius.  Von  Richthofen’s  own  travels  will  be 
detailed  in  subsequent  volumes.  We  gather  from  his  preface  that 
he  performed  six  extensive  journeys  in  China  between  1868  and 
1872,  and  that  the  area  traversed  by  him  greatly  exceeds  that  in¬ 
spected  by  any  previous  European  traveller.  The  region  explored 
may  be  roughly  defined  as  comprehended  iu  a  long  ellipse  drawn 
inland  from  the  coast  almost  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  Empire, 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  sea  being  the  mouths  of  the  Peiho 
and  Iloang-ho.  Of  Southern  China  he  saw  nothing.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  historical  and  geological  maps,  and 
woodcuts  so  well  executed  that  we  wish  them  more  numerous. 

Karl  Braun- Wiesbaden’s  narrative  of  his  travels  in  Turkey  f  is 
very  loose  and  sketchy,  and  the  third  volume  indeed  confessedly  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  scraps.  The'  principal  contents  are  an  article  on  the 
Turkish  postal  system  now  in  course  of  reorganization  by  our 
countryman  Mr.  Scudamore,  of  whose  labours  the  writer  seems  to 
know  nothing  ;  a  paper  supposed  to  be  written  at  Mehadia,  con¬ 
taining'  a  good  deal  of  discursive  information  about  the  history  of 
Servian  independence ;  and  a  still  more  discursive  essay  on  the 
female  sex  in  the  Sultan’s  dominions. 

A  little  volume  by  Emil  Frischauert,  containing  sketches  of 
the  Italian  notabilities  most  conspicuous  in  Roman  society,  claims 
no  other  character  than  that  of  a  collection  of  light  floating 
gossip ;  but  is,  at  all  events,  neither  insipid  nor  malicious. 
The  personages  depicted  represent  all  varieties  of  rank  and  political 
opinion  from  the  Pope  to  M.  Arbib,  the  rising  journalist.  Among 

*  China:  Ergehnisse  elgener  Reiseh  und  darauf  gegriindeter  Studien.  Yon 
Ferdinand  Freiherrn  von  Richthofen.  Bd.  1.  Berlin  :  Reimer.  London : 
\V  illiams  &  Norgate. 

f  Eine  Tiirkische  Reise.  Yon  Karl Braun-Wiesbaden.  Bd.  3.  Stuttgart: 
Auerbach.  London  :  Kolchmann. 

J  Bilder  aus  der  Romischen  Gesellschaft.  Yon  Emil  Friscliauer, 
Leipzig  :  Fuos.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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them  are  several  of  the  late  and  present  ministers,  including 
Nicotera,  whose  eminent  talents  are  said  barely  to  compensate  the 
disadvantage  of  his  personal  unpopularity,  and  Visconti  Venosta, 
whose  elegant  manners  contributed  much  to  recoucile  foreign 
diplomatists  to  the  upstart  Italian  Court.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  Spartan  plainness  of  dress 
and  living  which  at  all  events  speaks  well  for  their  official  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  King  is  personally  one  of  the  most  economical 
sovereigns  of  Europe ;  but  his  finances  are  kept  at  a  low  ebb  by 
his  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  offspring  of  his  morganatic  union 
with  Countess  Miraliori.  This  much-decried  lady  is  the  subject 
of  a  sketch,  as  is  her  antagonist,  the  amiable  Princess  Margherita ; 
Cardinal  Riario  St'orza,  named  as  a  probable  successor  to  Pius  IX. ; 
and  the  sculptor  Mouteverde,  who  has  contrived  to  instil  some  life 
into  the  general  tameness  of  modern  sculpt  ure  by  recourse  to  such 
original  subjects  as  Franklin  calling  down  the  lightning,  and  Jenner 
vaccinating  a  child. 

M.  Sadowski’s* * * §  work  on  the  commercial  highways  traversed  by 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  traders  for  the  sake  of  exchanging 
the  products  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  for  those  of  the  Baltic 
littoral  deserves  the  honour  of  a  German  version,  and  of  the 
elaborate  preface  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
translator.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  share  of  the  barbarian 
parties  in  this  traffic  should  have  been  the  supply  of  luxuries  in 
exchange  for  necessaries.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact;  the  sole 
staple  commodity  of  the  Baltic  coast  being  at  that  time  amber,  in 
return  for  which  Etruria,  and  subsequently  Greece  and  Rome,  sent 
bronze  weapons  and,  as  the  translator  thinks,  salt.  The  nature  of 
the  trade  is  attested  by  the  deposits  of  bronze  and  terra-cotta 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  continually  found  in  German  and 
Sarmatian  tumuli ;  its  route  has  to  be  deduced  from  the  limits 
afforded  by  Ptolemy,  supplemented  by  an  investigation  of  the 
resent  configuration  of  the  country.  The  author  claims  to  have 
een  the  first  to  accurately  determine  the  direction  of  this  ancient 
commercial  highway,  which  in  general  followed  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  the  Dnieper  and  Niemen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  water¬ 
shed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  the  Oder  and  Vistula  on 
the  northern.  The  work  is  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  route,  and  plates  representing  typical  specimens  of  the 
objects  discovered  in  the  tumuli. 

Edmund  Spiess’st  account  of  the  various  conceptions  which 
have  prevailed  amongst  different  nations  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  spirit  after  death  is  distinguished  from  other  works  of 
similar  scope  by  its  arrangement,  the  ideas  in  question  being 
treated  in  the  order  of  their  development  from  the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  types  to  the  most  advanced  theologies.  The  work  is 
preceded  by  an  introduction,  examining  and  dismissing  the  a-priori 
arguments  usually  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality,  in  which  the  writer  is  nevertheless  a  firm  believer  on 
purely  religious  grounds.  This  view  of  the  case  is  advocated  in  a 
general  summing  up  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  work  through¬ 
out  is  laboriously  candid  and  impartial ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it  is  the  copious  bibliographical  appendix  to  each 
chapter. 

Theodore  Benfey’s  contributions  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Vedas  J 
are  principally  philological.  A  personal  explanation  is  added  on  a 
question  of  priority  of  discovery  between  the  author  and  Professor 
Benloew. 

Friedrich  von  Ilellwald's  history  of  the  progress  of  culture  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day  §,  previously  noticed  by  us, 
appears  in  a  second  edition  with  sufficient  additions  to  deserve  a 
second  mention.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the 
success  of  a  work  of  such  bulky  dimensions,  inculcating  as  its  final 
conclusion  the  most  uninviting  pessimism,  neither  rendered 
attractive  by  eloquence  or  dialectic  ability  ;  for  the  chief  merit  of 
the  writer’s  style  is  its  perfect  lucidity,  and  bis  reasoning  is  of  the 
shallowest.  The  phenomenon  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
great  amount  of  valuable  information  actually  contained  in  the 
volumes,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  diminished  by  its  being  confessedly 
secondhand,  as  well  as  by  the  copious  bibliographical  annotation. 
Herr  von  Hellwald  is  diligent  in  amassing  and  skilful  in  digesting 
facts,  and  is  an  able  exponent  of  the  ideas  of  others,  but  is  too 
deficient  in  originality  to  make  any  permanent  mark  on  the  history 
of  opinion. 

Dr.  Roe's  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  moral  sentiment  ||  is  a  hand¬ 
book  of  utilitarian  morality,  grafted  on  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection,  and  carrying  both  to  their  extremest  consequences. 

The  history  of  that  remarkable  outpost  of  Christendom,  the 
Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  *T,  is  related  and  investigated  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  tedious 


*  Die  Handelsstrassen  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer  ....  an  die  Gestade 
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minuteness,  by  Dr.  W.  Germann,  a  returned  East  Indian  mis- 
sionary.  Dr.  Germann,  if  slenderly  provided  with  literary  talent, 
unites  great  learning  to  the  most  praiseworthy  impartiality,  and 
the  reader  feels  equally  sale  iu  liis  hands  whether  he  investigates 
by  the  light  of  historical  criticism  the  obscure  and  indeed  conjec¬ 
tural  annals  of  the  foundation  age  of  the  Syrian  Church,  or  whether 
he  unravels  the  better  ascertained  but  less  attractive  story  of  its 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  eilorts  of  the  Portuguese  to  force  it 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  its  subsequent  intestine  divisions.  In 
the  year  1665  it  became  Jacobite,  and  has  since  adhered  to  the 
communion  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  ;  its  recent  scanty  symp¬ 
toms  of  spiritual  life  seem  to  have  chiefly  consisted  in  isolated  out¬ 
breaks  of  fanatical  eccentricity.  Its  reputed  foundation  by  St. 
Thomas  is  no  doubt  legendary  ;  while  there  is  nothing  incredible 
in  the  belief  that  the  evangelization  of  India  may  have  received 
its  first  impulse  from  that  apostle.  The  first  clear  evidence,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  existence  of  the  Malabar  Church  is  afforded  by  (Josrnas 
Indicopleustes,  writing  under  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  direct 
commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  West  bad  subsisted 
so  long  as  to  fully  explain  the  existence  of  a  Christian  element  in 
the  former  country.  Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  the 
early  history  of  Indian  Christianity  by  the  decipherment,  due  to 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Burnell  and  Professor  Ilaug,  of  an  inscription 
on  an  ancient  cross  long  venerated  in  Malabar.  The  characters 
prove  to  be  l’ehlevi,  and  the  inscription  conclusively  proves  the 
spread  of  the  Nestorian  Christianity  of  Persia  over  the  East  about 
the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest.  Another  remarkable  discovery 
is  that  of  the  obstinate  survival  of  Mauichseanism  in  India  down 
to  Ibe  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  long  after  its  disappearance  from 
the  country  of  its  birth. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Holland  *  is  as 
curious  as  that  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  Malabar,  but  much  less 
interesting.  As  represented,  at  least,  by  its  Protestant  historian. 
Dr.  Nippold,  it  presents  a  distasteful  picture  of  religious  results 
achieved  by  the  lowest  secular  methods— calumny  and  mendacity, 
appeals  to  the  grossest  superstition,  and  social  influences  with 
nothing  of  a  spiritual  character.  It  must  in  fairness  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Nippold  is  a  strong  Protestant  partisan  ;  bis  work,  not¬ 
withstanding,  seems  less  inspired  by  theological  rancour  than  by 
the  natural  aversion  of  a  man  of  high  principle  to  bullying  and 
wheedling  in  the  name  of  religion ;  while  the  Roman  Catholicism 
of  Holland  may  naturally  be  expected  to  manifest  an  affinity  to  its 
least  attractive  phase  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Belgium.  Dr. 
Nippold’s  work  contains  numerous  references  to  press  and  pamphlet 
literature,  and  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  apart  from  all 
relerenoe  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer. 

Dr.  F.  Michelis  f  opposes  his  conception  of  Nature  as  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea  which  must  be  grasped  as  a  whole  ere  the 
parts  can  be  properly  understood  to  the  strict  empiricism  of  the 
Darwinian  school.  He  does  not  seem  indisposed  to  the  principle 
of  natural  selection,  if  regarded  as  ordained,  or  controlled  by  an 
agency  external  to  itself.  His  examples  are  principally  selected 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Anglia  J  is  the  appropriate  designation  of  a  journal  devoted  to 
early  English  philology,  edited  by  N.  P.  Whicker,  with  an 
appendix  of  literary  notices  by  Moritz  Trautmann.  The  latter 
comprises  notices  of  Elze’s  Life  of  Shakspeare,  Ward’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  Drama,  and  other  recent  works.  Among 
the  original  essays  are  two  of  much  interest  for  the  students  of 
early  English  literature — Ilorstmann’s  analysis  of  the  metrical 
legends  of  Celestine  and  Susanna,  and  Trautmann’s  disquisition 
on  the  poems  attributed,  rightly  as  the  critic  considers,  to 
“  Huchoun,”  a  Scotch  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

V  e  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  entire  weight  of  authorship  has 
not  been  allowed  to  fall  upon  Dr.  Kolbing  in  the  second  part  of 
his  admirable  “  English  Studies  ”  §,  but  that  he  has  secured 
numerous  coadjutors  whose  contributions  are  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  Foremost  among  these  articles  we  may  place 
A.  Butt's  convincing  demonstration — following  indeed  the'lead  of 
Oldys— that  the  celebrated  tract  entitled  “  Some  Observations 
touching  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander  and  other 
Nations”  is  not  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  by  John  Keymour,  a 
merchant  largely  interested  in  fisheries  in  the  days  of  James  I. 
Another  article  of  much  importance  is  J.  Koch’s  investigation  of 
the  traces  of  Boccaccio’s  “  Teseide  ”  in  Chaucer’s  “  Knight’s  Tale,” 
and  other  pieces,  with  remarks  on  the  chronological  order  of 
Chaucer’s  writings.  We  may  also  mention  the  editor’s  own  essay 
on  Chaucer’s  legend  of  St.  Cecilia,  an  excellent  critical  paper  on 
Fielding,  by  F.  Bobertag,  and  Dr.  Horstmann’s  editions  of  the  early 
English  poems,  “  The  Visions  of  Seynt  Poul,”  and  “  Eufrosyne.” 

I  he  July  number  of  the  Rundschau  ||  continues  the  important 
series  oi  articles,  apparently  imbued  with  something  of  a  semi¬ 
official  character,  which  it  has  been  publishing  on  the  Eastern 
question.  Their  tone  is  far  from  friendly  to  Russia ;  the  point 
principally  insisted  upon  is  the  identity  of  German  and  Austrian 

*  Die  Romisch-Katholische  Kirche  im  Konigreich  der  Niederlande.  Yon 
F.  Nippold.  Leipzig  :  Weigel.  London  :  Nutt. 

t  Anti- Darwinische  Beobachtungen.  Yon  Dr.  F.  Michelis.  Bonn : 
Neusser.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Anglia  :  Zeitschrift  fur  Engl  i sc  he  Philnlogie.  Bd.  1.  Hft.  1.  Halle  : 
Niemeyer.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Englische  Studien.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Dr.  Eugen  Kolbing.  Bd.  1. 
Hft.  2.  Heilbronn  :  Ilenninger.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

II  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Jahrc. 
Hi.  Hft.  10.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Trubner. 
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interests,  and  the  obligation  of  Germany  to  abandon  her  expectant 
attitude  when  Austria  finds  it  necessary  to  do  the  same.  The 
recent  diplomatic  transactions  are  fully  analysed,  and  England  is 
pronounced  to  have  made  a  poor  figure  in  the  person  of  her  principal 
representative  at  the  Conference.  Another  contribution  which  will 
attract  attention  is  that  of  a  series  of  letters  from  Heine’s  mother 
to  a  female  friend,  mostly  written  in  1796.  They  are  of  no  great 
intrinsic  interest,  but  attest  her  breadth  of  culture  and  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French,  English,  and  Italian.  Though  composed  in 
German,  they  were  written  in  Hebrew  characters.  There  are  also 
very  thorough  reviews  of  Max  Muller’s  Essays  and  Taine’s  Aneien 
■Regime;  and  a  pair  of  striking  novelettes  by  Albert  Nilson  and 
Paul  Heigel. 

The  Russian  Review  *  has  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to 
the  little  Finnish  island  of  Ilochland,  a  locality  important  to 
naturalists  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  fauna  produced  by  isolation, 
as  well  as  from  its  geology  and  some  remarkable  acoustic  pheno¬ 
mena.  There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  some  performances  of 
Italian  miracle  plays  in  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  narrative 
of  a  Russian  bishop  who  attended  the  Council  of  Florence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pypin's  essay  on  the  ancient  literature  of  Russia  treats 
principally  of  the  period  before  the  Mongolian  conquest,  the 
literary  remains  of  which  appear  to  display  a  vigour  and  freedom 
contrasting  favourably  with  the  monotony  and  stillness  of  the 
succeeding  period. 

*  Russische  Revue :  Monatssclirift  fur  die  Kuntie  Russlands.  Heraus- 
gegeben  vou  C.  Rottger.  Jalirg.  VI.  lift.  5.  St.  Petersburg  :  Sclimitz- 
dorff.  London  :  Siegle. 
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1VTALVERN  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 

for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  beheld  in  December. 

| AOSSALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  (£40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  Octoher  0.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  lmlf.  Candidates  examined  at  Rnssall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination,  Clergy  mi  n’s  Sons,  50  G  n  ini  ns;  Laymen’s.  60  Guineas; 
withi  ut  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Mastkr,  Rossall  School, 
I  leetwoud. 


(A PEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— CHERBOURG,  GT.  MALVERN 

(Preparatory  lor  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  and  the  Public  Schools  generally) _ The 

Annual  Examination  for  J  OUR  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  Two  of  100  Guineas,  Two  of 
50  Guineas  a  year,  for  Boys  under  Thirteen  on  day  of  Examination,  will  commence  on 
Monduy,  July  30.  Harrow  Scholarship  gained  last  March.  For  full  particulars,  address  the 
Rev.  the  Head- Master. 

T(  E  L  L  Y  COLLEGE,  T  A.  V  I  S  T  O  0  K. 

A  J  fend- Master-  R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 

and  for  Thirteen  years  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough  and  Rugby. 

slssist(int-M<iste> s—Htv.'L'.  A.  A.  Chiuol,  M .A.,  late  Selmlar  ot  Exeter  College, Oxford,  and 
Junior  Mathematical  Scholar  in  the  University  (1-t  Class  Mathematical  School.  1870)  ;  J.  M. 
L..vn  EX.  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ( 1st  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1875). 

A  Classical  and  Muiiern  School,  f  irst  Examination  for  the  Foundation,  August  7.  First 
Entrance  Examination  for  Nun-foundationers,  September  27,  1877,  when  the  College  will  be 
opened. 

l  or  Terms  and  Forms  of  Entry  apply  to  the  IT rad- MASTER. 


T  II  E  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal — The  Itev.  CHARLES  BIGG.  D.D..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  CODES  BERG,  near 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine _ Established  as  a  Private  School  in  1852  :  removed  to  Godesberg  as 

the  International  College  in  1867  ;  reorganized  in  1*77  with  a  Permanent  Stall  of  Masters, 
having  a  life  interest  in  the  College.  At  present  PUPILS  can  he  received  only  in  the  principal 

School-house,  or  in  the  house  of  the  French  Muster.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum _ Apply  to 

the  Head-Master,  Dr.  A.  BASKERVILLE. 


rPHE  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Warden— The  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.  Head-Master-E.  FYNES-f  I, INTON,  M.A., 
with  Eight  other  Resident  Masters.  150  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professions, 
Military,  Naval,  Indian,  and  Civil  Service  Competitions,  and  the  Public  Schools.  A  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  Oxford  of  £40  for  Three  years,  annually  in  October.  Terms,  GO,  70,  and  80  Guineas. 
Sons  of  Clergy  10  Guineas  less. 


"BRIGHTON.— There  are  VACANCIES  in  a  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  where,  the  staff  being  numerous  and  the  number  of 
Pupils  limited,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  individual  development,  as  well  as  to  their 
health  mid  comtbrt.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials  can  be  given.  Terms  for  Buys 

under  Twelve,  loo  Guineas  ;  over  Twelve.  1 20  Guineas _ Address,  Tins.  Coll.,  Cambridge, 

Messrs.  11.  &  C.  Treacher,  1  North  Street,  Brighton. 


BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 

"  Head-Master— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Hill). 

__  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professional  Life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Public 
Schools.— For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,  Ac.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


'TOTTENHAM  SCHOOL. — For  information  as  to  Terms  and 

Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  Head-Master. 


SCARBOROUGH.  —  Mr.  BERNSTEIN  (Chancellor’s  Gold 

Medallist,  Private  Tutor  in  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  family,  and  sometime  Lecturer  in 
Aberdeen  University)  receives  TWELVE  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  for  thorough  education 
in  Classics,  Prose  and  Verse  Composition,  and  Modern  Languages.  Direct  preparation  given 
for  Eton.  Harrow,  and  Shrewsbury.  Fees,  60  to  loo  Guineas,  according  to  age. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  HILL, 

*  *  and  CIVIL  SERVICE — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  \V rang.  Job.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance  Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  ’  (Wrang’er).  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  lias  passed  five  out  of  the  first  six 
pupils  sent  up  for  W  oolwich,  one  January  14  last,  one  July  15  last,  and  one  January  15, 
1876.  Has  also  twice  passed  three  out  of  four  for  Sandhurst — Address,  50  Cornwall  Road, 
Westbourne  Park. 


A  N  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  of  Four  years’  standing,  shortly 

going  Abroad,  wishes  to  meet  with  a  PUPIL  to  accompany  him.  Companionship  rather 
than  salary  is  Advertiser’s  object.— Address,  A.  L.,  52  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  \V. 
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pLIFTON  GIRL  S’  niGII  SCHOOL. 

This  School  will  be  opened  in  January  next.  The  Council  intend  to  elect  a  HEAD* 
MISTRESS  early  in  October.  Salary  £300  and  Capitation  Fee  of  £2  for  every  Scholar  from 
100  to  200.  and  of  £1  for  every  Scholar  above  200.— Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  sent 
by  September  15th  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  Miss  Catherine  WlNKWOUTH, 
21  Victoria  Square  ;  or  Lieut. -Colonel  Peaks,  Enfield  Villa,  Clifton,  Bristol. _ 

GENTLEMAN,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  will  be 

glad  to  READ  with  One  or  Two  PUPILS,  from  the  beginning  9f  August,  with  a  view 
to  Preparation  lor  the  Public  Schools,  University  Matr. dilution,  or  any  similar  Examination— 
Address,  M.  N.,  New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. _ 

A  MASTER  of  ARTS,  of  Cambridge,  who  lias  bad  much 

experience  in  preparing  the  Sons  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  Eton,  Harrow,  ami 
the  Universities,  wishes  to  meet  with  an  ENGAGE  VI ENT.  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 

middle  of  September.  Good  French _ Address,  L.M.  N.,  Little  lioke  House,  Keuiey,  R.  S.  O., 

Surrey.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

fpO  MEMBERS  of  PARLIAMENT.— An  OXFORD 

-A-  GRADUATE,  of  considerable  literary  experience,  who  contemplates  at  some  future 
time  becoming  a  Candidate  for  Parliament,  desires  an  Appointment  as  SECREPARi  to  a 

Conservative  Peer  or  M.P,  Salary  required  £250 _ Address,  Templar,  Messrs.  Stevens  k 

Haynes,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. _ _ _ 

TPREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  of  LONDON.— 

The  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  CITY  of  LONDON  ore  prepared  to 
receive  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  VALUABLE  FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS 
and  REVERSIONS  of  the  undermentioned  Premises  : 

No.  I.  Premises,  LUDGATE  CIRCUS,  extending  from  Fleet  Street  to  New  Bridge  Street, 
let  to  Mr.  Suinuel  Sansom,  on  Building  Lease,  having  about  eighty  years  unexpired,  at  a 
Ground  Rent  of  £1,050  a  year. 

No.  2.  Premises,  No.  38,  on  the  North  side  of  the  POULTRY,  let  to  Messrs.  Salaman,  on 
Building  Lease,  having  about  eighty  years  unexpired,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £755  a  year. 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together  with  the  Conditions 
of  Sale. 

Proposals  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  at  this  Office. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  offer. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 

Sewers  Office,  Guildhall :  J une  1 , 1877. 

Mansion.— to  be  sold,  the  lease,  furniture, 

and  FIXTURES  of  an  unusually  large  and  noble  MANSION,  in  a  fashionable  and 
convenient  district  near  Town.  The  Premises,  with  extensive  and  beautiful  Grounds,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Private  Residence,  College,  first-class  School,  or  other 

large  Institution _ For  full  particulars  apply  to  W.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Street,  30  Cornhiil, 

London,  E.C.  _ _ _ _ 

pORTMAN  SQUARE  (near).— A  TOWN  HOUSE  to  be  LET, 

J-  elegantly  Furnished  and  Decorated,  containing  Eleven  Bedrooms  (14  beds).  Two  Drawing¬ 
rooms  ( 40 ft. ),  Dining-room  and  Library  teach  20ft  ).  Smoking-room,  and  Two  extra  Rooms  on 
ground  floor;  Kitchen  and  good  Domestic  Offices,  Coach-house,  and  2-stnll  Stable.  Seven 

Guineas  a  week,  or  less  for  a  term _ Apply  (principals  only)  to  W.  G.  PARSONS,  69  Park 

S tree t ,  Grosvfenor  Square. _ _ _ 

ROSVENOR  SQUARE  or  PICCADILLY  (netar).— 

VA  WANTED,  shortly,  3-STALL  STABLE.  COACH-HOUSE,  and  COACHMAN’S 
ROOMS,  well  ventilated _ Apply  to  \V.  G.  Parsons,  69  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

Michaelmas  or 

About  £80 _ Apply  to 


T3AKER  STREET  (near).— WANTED,  at 


before,  TEN-ROOMED  HOUSE  (Three  Reception  Rooms). 


W.  G.  PARSONS.  69  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 


Lamps  and  Gnsaliers 
Tea  Trays.  Urns,  m  Kettles 
Clocks  and  Candelabra 
Table  Cutlery 
Baths  and  Toilet-ware 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings 
Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture 
Dining-  and  Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

V  *  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales^  sends  a  Catalogue, 
gratis,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of 
Electro-Plate  ~  ~  ‘  T*“J  ^  '  ‘ 

Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
llot-water  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimney  pieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 

With  Lists  of  Prices,  and  1 
1 .  1  a,  2.  3.  and  4.  Newman  S 

Manufactories:  Hi  Newma..  .......  ....  -  -  -  -  ,,  ,  .  .  .....  _  , 

goods  to  the  innst  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  \Y  ILLIAM  b. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rute. 

LTEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  TIIE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  anil  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W — Catalogue  post  free. 


id  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street.  W. ; 
i  Street,  W.  ;  I,  5,  a  d  6,  Perry’s  Place.  W. ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  W. 
mm  Street.  W.  ;  1  Newman  Mews,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 


T?  URN  IS  II  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-L1  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDEIt’b  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extru Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  i'erni6,  post  free.  — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


p LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

'  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  he  adapted  to  any  Windowor  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees.  Rathbone  Place,  W.;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


(WSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights  and  Lustres  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Chandeliers  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

KEROSENE  &  OTHER  LAMPS  for  INDIA  and  HOME  USE. 
TABLE  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM  :  Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 
LONDON  :  Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 

CTAINEI)  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS _ HEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Park.  ' 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

^  ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s.;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Choirs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


rro  SOLICITORS,  EXECUTORS,  TRUSTEES,  and  the 

-A  PUBLIC.- Mounted  and  Unset  JEWEL*5.  WATCHES,  Chronometers,  Clocks.  Silver 
and  Plated  Goods,  Dressing  Cases,  and  other  Valuables,  can  be  included  in  SALES  by 
AUCTION,  which  take  place  Three  Days  in  each  Week  at  DEBENHAM.  STORR,  x  SONS’ 
Great  Mart,  King  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C.  Terms  on  application.  Catalogues  post  free. 


XTALUABLE  LACES,  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Wardrobes, 

’  Officers’  Uniforms,  Guns,  Wines,  Silk  Mercery,  Woollen  Drapery,  Harness,  China, 
Bronzes,  Furniture.  &c  ,  can  be  included  in  AUC1  ION  SALES,  which  take  place  Three  or 
Four  Days  in  each  Week  at  Messrs.  DEBENHAM,  STORR,  &  SONS’  Great  ’Mart,  King 
Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


Malvern.— dr.  rayner’s  hydropathic  esta- 

BLISHMENT,  having  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  is 
again  Open  for  the  reception  of  Invalids  and  others.— For  Prospectus  apply  to  T.  Raynek, 
M.D..  Malvern. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  mu. 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edln.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


'T'OURISTS,  with  PHOTOGRAPHY  as  Companion  on  the  way. 

LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  unacquainted  with  the  Art  can  now  take  Pictures  of 
anything  interesting  by  the  NEW  DISCOVERY.— Apply  to  J.  SOLOMON,  Photographic 
Warehouse,  22  Red  Liou  Square,  London,  W.C. 


HOTELS. 

rFIIE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  MALVERN,  beautifully  situated 

in  its  own  grounds,  lacing  the  Hills.  Cuisine  and  Wines  excellent.  Table  d’hote 
at  6.30  r.M. 

Boarders  received  from  £3  3s.  per  week.  Special  arrangements  for  Families. 


pUIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Tuble  d’hote  daily.— Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


GMIRALE  HALL,  STREATIIAM,  Surrey  (under  New 

Management) _ Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  respectable  Families,  from  Town  or  Country, 

received  en  pension.  Fifteen  minutes  by  rail  from  Loudon.  The  sweetest  and  healthiest 
suburb.  Cuisine  and  service  equal  to  any  Club.  Choicest  Wines.  Most  comfortable  and  airy 
Bedrooms:  large  and  elegant  Reception  Rooms,  handsomely  furnished.  Turkish  and  every 
other  sort  of  Bath  in  perfection.  Extensive  Pleasure  Grounds.  Terms,  3  Guineas  a  week. 
Baths  the  only  extra.  The  Manager  invites  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  to  unite  the 
t'Hremens  of  Country  with  the  advantages  of  Town  life  at  half  the  expense  of  Hotel  resi¬ 
dence _ Address,  Manager. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


T\J ONO GRAMS.  —  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

GRAMS,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED.  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Belief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 
HENRY  RODRIGUES.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


MARION  &  CO.  undertake  to  pnt  Travellers’  Collections  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  tkc.  &c.  into  ORDER,  and  to  make  them  into  Volumes. 
Collections  Completed.  Portfolios,  Mounts.  Frames. 

MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  Square,  W. 


AT OTICE. — MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality .  place 
(hem  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  k  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL-25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square:  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Tj1  DENT  &  GO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  Jtc.  (Catalogues 
free) to  Her  Majesty,  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  nfi  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


TV  AMPTULIOON  CARPET. 


A  Warm.  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Carpet. 
For  Hotels  ami  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery  or  Hall.  Will  wash  and  doe6  not 

absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  TUBING. 


Ia  60-fcet  lengths,  with  Brass  Fittings  complete. 

Superior  Waterproof  Macintosh  Coats  in  every  material  and  quality. 


Waterproof  Driving  Aprons,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 


VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  kc. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 


BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 
32  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C. 


pi  ESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS. 

-1-  TOUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

For  the 

TOILET,  NURSERY,  AND  SHAVING. 

“  Is  an  article  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
and  agreeable  of  balms  to  the  skin.” 

MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

Vide  44  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.” 

PEARS’S  SOAP  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS  EVERYWHERE. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

"  *  Virginians.”  says  :  *’  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ’THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
I  rade  Mark.  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

W  ILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

’  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

JT  I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISK  YT. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  T)r.  IIassall  says  :  "  Tire  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  he  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 

TsTUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  dozen, 

,  ,£7  for  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask,  £24  per  lilid.  Rail  paid  to  any  station  in 

England,  by  Thus.  NUNN  m  SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  11  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street.  W.C.  Established  1801. 


“  pRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition.  1876. 
Jurors  Award: 

“TTERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

~  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  he  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

THE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  OF 

ANCHOVIES  AND  ANCHOVY  TASTE 

HAVE  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS).  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “JOHN  BURGESS  Sc  SON'S.” 


THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


NO.  1,135,  Vol.  44.  July  28,  I877.  [  Transmission* abroad. ]  Price  6d. 


TIIE  WAR. 

THE  plan  of  the  Russiau  campaign  in  European  Turkey 
was  probably  long  since  formed  ;  but  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  staff  can  scarcely  have  expected  to  execute 
it  with  the  ease  and  almost  uninterrupted  success  which 
have  hitherto  attended  their  operations.  The  check  which 
has  been  incurred  at  Plevna  by  the  force  which  was 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Widdin  is  acknowledged  in 
the  Russian  official  reports ;  and  the  Turks  claim  an 
advantage  in  a  combat  of  artillery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Silistria.  In  other  quarters  the  invading  army  had,  until 
within  a  few  days,  scarcely  met  with  serious  opposition  ; 
but  there  are  now  vague  reports  of  combats  in  which 
the  Turks  claim  the  advantage.  The  two  main  defences  of 
Turkey  have  been  abandoned  with  a  facility  which  indi¬ 
cates  either  cowardice  or  treason.  The  supposed  estimate 
of  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men  as  a  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  may  perhaps  not  have  been  extra¬ 
vagant  on  the  assumption  that  the  army  which  defended 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  moderately  efficient,  and 
that  it  was  commanded  by  generals  of  average  capacity. 
A  mere  civilian  would  have  held  columns  of  troops 
with  artillery  in  readiness  to  move  upon  any  point 
where  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  cross ;  and  at  the  most 
likely  places  heavy  guns  would  have  been  placed  in  position 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  bridges  before  they  were 
completed,  or  while  the  troops  were  crossing.  At  Sistova 
a  newspaper  Correspondent  found  a  battery  which  had 
been  actually  constructed ;  but  the  Turks  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  provide  it  with  guns.  An  attack  by  superior 
numbers  on  the  first  detachments  which  crossed  might 
have  been  formidable ;  but  the  only  force  which  attempted 
resistance  found  itself  outnumbered,  and  a  second  bridge 
was  established  almost  as  easily  as  if  the  troops  had  been 
engaged  in  a  sham-fight  within  their  own  territory.  A 
few  days  later  Tirnova  was  evacuated  in  confusion  on  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  cavalry ;  and  the  next  movement 
was  General  Goukka’s  occupation  of  a  bridle-road  which 
traverses  the  ridge  of  the  Balkan.  As  soon  as  the 
Russians  found  themselves  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  mountains  they  took  one  of  the  principal  passes 
in  reverse ;  and  ten  thousand  regular  troops,  occupying 
extraordinarily  strong  positions,  at  once  fled  in  disorder 
with  the  Pasha  in  command  at  their  head.  As  soon  as 
the  Russians  have  masked  the  Northern  fortresses,  and 
perhaps  taken  Rustchuk,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rest  of  the  army  from  marching  on  Adrianople.  It  is  true 
that  military  critics  still  regard  the  plan  of  campaign  as 
hazardous ;  but  the  most  important  element  in  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  general  is  the  quality  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  the 
Russians  have  hitherto  appreciated  justly  the  insignificant 
resistance  of  the  Turks.  The  new  commanders  who  have 
been  appointed  may  perhaps  be  less  sluggish  than  their 
predecessors ;  but  it  is  probably  too  late  to  intercept  the 
Russian  communications  or  to  dislodge  them  from  the 
Shipka  Pass.  Since  the  fall  of  Nicopolis  the  invader  com¬ 
mands  in  security  the  passage  of  the  river ;  and  it  is  at 
last  announced  that  Roumanian  troops  will  be  employed 
on  garrison  duty,  with  the  result  of  leaving  the  entire 
Russian  army  at  liberty  for  operations  in  the  field. 

No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  renew  offensive 
hostilities  in  Armenia.  The  Russian  army  is  still  believed 
to  hold  a  strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kars  ; 
but  it  appears  not  to  be  strong  enough  to  resume  the 
siege.  A  part  of  the  invading  force  has  been  withdrawn 


within  the  Russian  frontier ;  and  it  seems  possible  that 
Ardahan,  the  only  conquest  yet  effected,  will  soon  be 
evacuated.  No  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  want  of 
foresight  which  has  been  displayed  in  the  scheme  and 
conduct  of  the  Asiatic  campaign.  If  there  were  not 
sufficient  forces  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  confine 
the  operations  on  the  Armenian  frontier  to  menacing  de¬ 
monstrations,  which  might  have  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  diversion.  The  unexpected  measure  of  calling  the  Re¬ 
serve  or  Militia  to  arms  may  perhaps  be  intended  for  the 
reinforcement  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Russian 
Government  can  perhaps  afford  to  disregard  a  check  which 
may  have  no  effect  on  the  conditions  of  peace  ;  but  it  was 
a  mistake  to  allow  a  weaker  adversary  to  gain  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  any  quarter.  The  Circassian  insurrection 
would  probably  not  have  occurred  if  the  unsuccessful  in¬ 
vasion  of  Armenia  had  not  been  attempted.  There 
is  hitherto  no  report  of  disturbances  in  the  remoter 
dominions  of  Russia  ;  but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
rumours  of  discontent  in  Asiatic  Turkey  were  followed  by 
attempts  at  rebellion  in  Central  Asia.  On  every  other  side 
the  Turkish  Empire  is  surrounded  by  perils.  The  tardy 
withdrawal  of  Suleiman  Pasha  and  his  forces  from  the 
barren  struggle  in  Montenegr®  has  naturally  encouraged 
the  warlike  mountaineers  to  fresh  exertions.  They  have 
already  taken  some  outlying  forts ;  and  they  have  com¬ 
menced  the  siege  of  Nicksick,  which  must  ultimately  sur¬ 
render,  unless  it  is  relieved.  The  conquests  which  the 
Montenegrins  may  effect  on  the  side  of  Herzegovina  in  the 
absence  of  an  enemy  will  have  no  effect  on  the  main 
course  of  the  war.  It  was  a  grave  mistake  to  employ  in 
wasting  mountain  warfare  a  body  of  regular  troops  which 
were  urgently  wanted  on  the  Danube.  Another  danger 
threatens  the  Turkish  Government,  as  the  Russian  advance 
continues.  The  Greeks  of  the  kingdom  will  probably 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly  as  soon  as 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  is  finally  decided.  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Servians  will  take  the  same  opportunity 
of  asserting  their  claim  to  a  share  of  the  booty. 

An  unseasonable  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  alleged 
barbarities  of  the  Russians  and  their  Bulgarian  allies.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  comparative  cruelty  of  two 
hostile  races  should  become  a  subject  of  discussion.  The 
statement  of  a  number  of  English  and  foreign  newspaper 
Correspondents  establishes  the  fact  that  some  women, 
children,  and  non-combatants  have  been  wounded  or  other¬ 
wise  maltreated.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  such  outrages 
occur  in  almost  every  war,  especially  when  some  of  the 
troops  engaged  are  imperfectly  civilized.  The  liberated 
Bulgarians  are  not  unlikely  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  former  masters  when  they  are  assured 
of  impunity ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  Cossacks  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  superior  Russian  officers 
have  connived  at  the  outrages  which  are  now  used 
as  a  set-off  against  the  crimes  perpetrated  last  year  by  the 
Turkish  irregulars  in  Bulgaria.  Whatever  may  have  been 
done  to  nomad  tribes  in  regions  far  removed  from  European 
supervision,  the  Russians  are  certain  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  cause  for  recrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
Systematic  oppression  of  the  conquered  Mussulmans  may 
be  expected  from  the  rulers  of  Poland,  but  promiscuous 
licence  and  murder  will  be  neither  encouraged  nor  per¬ 
mitted.  The  artless  appeals  of  the  Turkish  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  supposed  victims  of  Russian  cruelty 
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prove  that  the  impression  produced  by  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  is  beginning  to  penetrate  the  Oriental  under¬ 
standing.  The- implied  inference  that  England  ought  to 
go  to  war  with  Russia  is  at  least  hasty,  for  the  crimes 
committed  in  Bulgaria  were  resented  in  the  form  of 
neutrality,  and  not  by  armed  interference. 

Both  Mr.  Bright  and  Lord  Hartington  have  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days  taken  occasion  to  protest  against  a 
warlike  policy,  from  which  the  Government  is  probably 
not  less  averse  than  themselves.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  has  been  some  carelessness  in  supplying  pretexts  for 
suspicions  which  are  nevertheless  unfounded.  Since  the 
Crimean  War,  and  more  especially  during  the  present 
complications,  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  Besika 
Bay  has  been  usually  associated  with  a  menacing  or  active 
policy.  Any  other  station  in  the  Archipelago  would  have 
served  the  same  purpose ;  and  it  was  unlucky  that  the 
fleet  should  be  ordered  to  Besika  Bay  as  soon  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army  had  crossed  the  Danube.  The  Government  is 
perhaps  less  responsible  for  the  excitement  which  was 
produced  by  the  despatch  of  a  small  reinforcement  for 
the  garrison  of  Malta.  An  insignificant  movement  of 
Erench,  German,  or  Austrian  troops  would  probably 
not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  and  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  any 
political  design.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  provision 
should  be  made  at  all  times  for  the  security  of  Malta, 
which  is  not  at  present  threatened  bv  any  enemy ;  but 
perhaps  it  might  have  been  possible  to  add  to  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  garrison  without  attracting  public  notice.  As  the 
Russians  are  said  to  have  three  hundred  thousand  men  in 
European  Turkey,  a  movement  of  three  thousand  English 
troops  can  scarcely  be  intended  for  purposes  of  war. 
Resistance  to  the  designs  of  Russia  in  the  first  instance 
would  have  been  intelligible ;  but  interference  because  the 
invasion  has  been  prosperously  conducted  would  be  a 
foolish  exhibition  of  caprice.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Government  seut  the  fleet  to  Besika  Bay  to  be  there  at 
anchor,  and  that  the  Malta  garrison  will  remain  at  Malta. 


PAST  ENDURANCE. 

IF  the  interest  in  the  great  contest  in  the  East  is  some¬ 
what  diminished  by  the  fact  that  we  seem  never  to 
get  to  a  real  battle,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  contest  that 
has  so  long  been  raging  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Irish  obstructives  have  fought  a  grand  battle,  which  has 
lasted  exactly  a  week,  and  have  succeeded  in  wasting  an 
innumerable  number  of  hours,  working  the  House  into  a 
state  of  fury,  provoking  the  leader  of  the  House  into  an 
attempt  at  coercion,  from  which  he  has  had  to  recede, 
defying  the  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  rendering  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  House  should  alter  rules  which 
haveprevailed  from  time  immemorial.  The  engagement  com- 
mencad  in  the  early  morning  of  last  Saturday.  TheGovernment 
probably  hoped  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  clear  off  the 
Irish  Judicature  Bill,  everything  except  the  schedules  being 
finished.  But  the  enemy  immediately  attacked,  and  was 
preparing  to  walk  in  and  out  of  the  lobbies  the  whole  night. 
The  objection  was  repeated  that  important  business  ought 
not  to  be  taken  at  such  an  hour,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  view  at  once  to  meet  this  objection  and 
to  avoid  a  prolonged  contest,  proposed  that  the  Bill  should 
be  taken  at  a  morning  sitting  on  Saturday.  When  the 
House  met  on  Saturday,  instead  of  the  Bill  being 
taken  at  once,  the  Irish  members  kept  the  House 
for  an  hour  wrangling  as  to  whether  they  had  agreed 
to  the  arrangement  for  a  morning  sitting,  and 
Mr.  Butt  once  more  raised  his  ineffectual  voice  to  protest 
that  he  felt  humiliated.  Mr.  Parnell  was  as  impervious 
as  usual  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  leader,  and  stated  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  the  Irish  people  would 
have  to  decide  whether  all  the  business  of  the  House 
should  not  be  systematically  obstructed,  offering  himself 
as  a  willing  agent  to  carry  out  this  decision  if  it  should  be 
made.  What  the  Irish  people  could  ask  Mr.  Parnell  to 
do  beyond  what  he  had  already  done  is  not  clear.  On 
Monday  the  struggle  was  resumed  with  increasing  fervour 
on  the  question  whether  the  Government  should  have 
Wednesday  for  their  business,  and  the  Speaker  thought 
himself  bound  to  take  notice  that  the  Irish  members  were 
seriously  testing  the  forbearance  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Chaplin  rushed  into  the  fray,  and,  unfortunately  saying 
what  should  only  have  been  felt,  insisted  that  the 


obstructives  were  showing'  themselves  to  be  insensible  to 
the  feelings  of  gentlemen.  The  obstructives  raged  with 
noble  anger  at  this,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  in  nominally  repeat¬ 
ing  his  remark,  changed  it  so  as  to  make  it  inoffensive,  and 
Mr.  Callan  condescendingly  intimated  that  he  would  take 
no  further  notice  of  what  had  been  said.  But  a  feeling  of 
extreme  irritation  had  been  generated,  and  it  was  evident 
that  many  hours  could  not  pass  without  a  fresh  explosion. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Irish  County  Courts  Bill  came  on, 
and  Major  O’Gorman  immediately  moved  that  progress 
should  be  reported.  The  Speaker  asked  him  to  name 
another  teller,  and  he  named  Mr.  Biggar.  The  two  tellers 
had  one  voter  to  count,  and  they  counted  Mr.  Parnell. 
It  happens  that  the  Irish  County  Courts  Bill  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  Bill  in  its  way  ;  for  it  is  not  only  wanted  for  the  Irish 
people,  but  by  them ;  and  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parnell 
had  to  explain  how  it  occurred  that  they  had  obstructed 
its  progress.  Mr.  Biggar  said  that  he  could  never  desert 
a  friend ;  and  when  his  friend  Major  O’Gorman  asked  him 
to  be  a  teller,  he  stuck  by  his  friend,  and  acted  as  he  was 
asked.  Mr.  Parnell  explained  that,  when  he  saw  two 
such  great  friends  of  his  as  Major  O’Gorman  and  Mr. 
Biggar  acting  as  tellers,  he  thought  it  hard  on  them 
that  they  should  have  no  one  to  count,  and  so  he  had 
walked  into  the  lobby  to  save  them  from  ridicule.  Exactly 
the  same  process  was  repeated  without  delay  on  a  motion 
that  the  Chairman  should  leave  the  chair,  and  the  House 
shortly  afterwards  broke  up  with  this  startling  proof  of 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  obstruction  that  was  being 
offered.  On  Wednesday  came  the  great  outburst,  and  the 
harmless  South  Africa  Bill  was  seized  as  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Monk  charged  members  with  abusing  the  forms  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Jenkins  moved  that  the  words  should  be  taken 
down,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  in  seconding  the  motion,  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  limits  of  endurance  had  been  passed. 
They  had.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  no 
longer  sit  quiet  and  see  the  House  mocked  and  insulted,  and 
when  Mr.  Parnell  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  it 
gave  him  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Bill,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
moved  that  the  words  should  be  taken  down,  and  the 
Speaker  informed  of  what  had  taken  place.  On  taking 
the  Chair,  the  Speaker  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  law  that  any  member  wilfully  and  persistently 
obstructing  the  business  of  the  House  wras  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  might  be  punished  by  censure, 
commitment,  or  suspension.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
moved  that  Mr.  Parnell  be  suspended  until  the  following 
Friday.  But  then  a  singular  difficulty  presented  itself. 
If  Mr.  Parnell  was  to  be  punished  for  the  particular 
words  he  had  used,  the  effect  of  these  words  must  be 
examined,  and  there  is  nothing  un-Parliamentary  in  ex¬ 
pressing  a  satisfaction  in  thwarting  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  a  specified  Bill ;  for  all  who 
oppose  a  Bill  must  feel  this  satisfaction.  If  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell  was,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  explained,  to 
be  punished,  not  for  the  words  he  had  used,  but 
for  general  obstrnctiveness,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  stand  alone,  and  why  Mr.  O’Donnell,  Major 
O’ Gorman,  and  Mr.  Biggar  should  not  be  suspended  from 
service  along  with  him.  This  difficulty  was  so  obvious  and 
so  pressing,  that  Mr.  Hardy,  in  order  to  extricate  his  leader 
from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  he  found  himself,, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  until  the  following 
day ;  and  when  Thursday  came,  the  Government  had 
resolved  that  it  would  abandon  the  personal  question,  and 
not  mix  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell  with  the  proceedings  it 
desired  to  take.  It  was  ready  with  two  new  rules,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  found  effectual,  and  will  put  an  end  to 
the  Irish  obstructives  for  the  rest  of  the  Session. 

The  first  of  these  rules  refers  to  the  conduct  of  members 
who  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  or  of  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  and  provides  that  when  a  mem¬ 
ber,  after  being  twice  declared  out  of  order  by  either  of 
these  officials,  shall  be  pronounced  to  be  again  disregard¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Chair,  the  debate  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and,  on  a  motion  being  made  that  the  member 
shall  not  be  heard  during  the  remainder  of  the  debate  or 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Committee,  such  motion,  after  the 
member  complained  of  has  been  heard,  shall  be  put  with¬ 
out  debate.  This  is  a  rule  intended  to  protect  Mr.  Baikes, 
for  whose  authority  the  obstructives  have  little  respect, 
and  it  will  certainly  prevent  disregard  of  his  authority 
being  carried  to  its  extreme  length  ;  but  it  will  not  do 
more,  for  the  whole  punishment  consists  in  a  member 
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tvho  has  been  three  times  called  to  order  being  con¬ 
demned  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting  to  silence.  Every  Irish 
obstructive  may  have,  as  it  were,  three  shots  at  the  Chair, 
and  then  retire  to  let  another  Irish  obstructive  take  his 
place.  The  other  rule  provides  that  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  no  member  shall  have  power  to  move  more 
than  once  during  the  debate  on  the  same  question,  either 
that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  or  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  do  leave  the  chair,  nor  to  speak  more  than  once  to 
such  motion,  and  that  no  member  who  has  made  one  of 
these  motions  shall  have  power  to  make  the  other  on 
the  same  question.  Whether  this  rule  will  effect  the 
desired  object,  and  terminate  obstruction,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  something  outside  the  rule  itself.  The  ob¬ 
structives  might  accept  this  rule,  or  have  it  imposed  on 
them,  and  yet  carry  on  obstruction  as  freely  and  success¬ 
fully  as  ever.  They  have  only  got  to  give  notice  of  amend¬ 
ment  to  every  clause  of  every  Bill.  On  each  clause  there 
will  be  a  new  question,  and  on  each  question  they  can  force 
a  number  of  divisions  equal  to  their  own  number  on 
motions  to  report  progress  or  for  the  Chairman  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  then  a  final  division  on  the  amendment 
itself.  If  they  each  proposed  a  different  amendment,  they 
might  multiply  divisions  indefinitely.  If  they  give  way  now, 
and  cease  obstruction  in  face  of  this  new  rule, 
they  will  obviously  do  so  either  because  they  are  tired 
of  their  work  or  ashamed  of  themselves,  which  is  possible, 
but  of  which  there  are  a.t  present  no  signs  ;  or  because 
they  fear  that,  if  they  persevere,  some  action  of  a  much 
more  stringent  character  will  be  taken  to  coerce  them  into 
decorum.  That  neither  the  House  nor  the  Government 
will  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  ignominiously  beaten  may 
be  safely  assumed.  An  obstruction  that  is  past  endurance 
will  not  be  endured  ;  but  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  will 
finally  be  overcome  is  as  yet  uncertain. 


TIIE  COBDEN  CLUB  DINNER. 

ORD  HARTINGTON  makes  no  pretension  to  the 
character  of  an  orator ;  but  there  is  a  purpose  and  a 
meaning  in  his  speeches  which  is  not  less  valuable  than 
much  ornamental  rhetoric.  His  address  as  Chairman  at 
the  Cobden  Club  dinner  was  more  interesting  than  the 
customary  eulogies  on  the  hero  of  the  day.  In  foreign 
politics  Lord  Hartington  avowed  himself  to  be  still  an 
adherent  of  Lord  Palmerston  against  his  inveterate  oppo¬ 
nent.  There  was  perhaps  some  inconsistency  in  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  sneers  at  British  interests  and  the 
balance  of  power  which  were  through  life  the  objects 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  deepest  solicitude.  Mr.  Bright, 
who  never  forgives  or  forgets,  expressed  in  his  speech 
nt  Bradford  the  same  animosity  to  Lord  Palmerston 
which  he  has  always  cultivated.  Lord  Hartington 
was  diverted  from  his  main  argument  by  an  incidental 
temptation  to  protest  against  the  policy  of  resistance  to 
Russia  which  is  ascribed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  course  which  Mr.  Cobden  would 
have  approved  in  present  circumstances ;  and  he  would 
probably,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  have  found  him¬ 
self  in  opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston.  After  paying 
a  passing  tribute  to  party  or  to  his  own  personal 
conviction,  Lord  Hartington  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  with  which  Mr.  Cobden’s  name  is 
inseparably  associated.  The  prospects  of  Free-trade  are 
not  altogether  encouraging;  and  the  most  sanguine 
theorists  must  by  this  time  begin  to  suspect  that 
human  affairs  are  not  for  the  most  part  exclusively 
governed  by  argument.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
educated  classes  in  England  have  understood  that  cheap 
markets  are  good  for  buyers  and  dear  markets  for  sellers  ; 
but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  converting  to  their  opinions 
a  majority  of  politicians  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  America. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  even  English  economists  are 
always  thoroughly  orthodox.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  their 
number  frequently  adulterate  their  doctrine  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  socialism  ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club 
itself  lately  apologized  for  an  admirable  essay  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  advocated  freedom  in  the  disposal  of 
land.  Political  economy,  as  far  as  it  is  a  science,  has,  with  a 
certain  approach  to  accuracy,  been  stigmatized  by  one¬ 
sided  satirists  as  the  gospel  of  selfishness.  In  less  in¬ 
vidious  phrase,  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  logical  conse¬ 
quences  of  absolute  ownership.  The  proposition  that  every 
man  understands  his  own  business  best  may  be  subject  to 


exceptions,  but  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the  doctrine  of  Free- 
trade.  Modern  speculations  on  the  tenure  of  land  almost 
always  involve  the  opposite  assumption  that  the  State 
knows  better  than  landlords  and  tenants  how  their  con¬ 
tracts  ought  to  be  framed. 

A  Free-trader  from  Boston  who  spoke  at  the  Cobden 
dinner  thought  fit  to  apologize  for  the  protectionism  of 
New  England  by  referring  to  a  similar  perversity  of 
opinion  in  Australia.  It  was  apparently  to  this  remark 
that  a  speaker  from  New  South  Wales  referred  when  he 
magnanimously  forgave  the  insults  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  offered  to  the  Colonies.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Australian 
settlements  has  really  shown  some  disposition  to 
adopt  a  sound  economical  policy.  New  South  Wales  may 
advantageously  contrast  its  own  condition  with  the 
benighted  state  of  Y ictoria,  where  universal  suffrage  has 
lately  produced  a  Legislature  and  a  Ministry  pledged  to 
the  most  revolutionary  measures.  In  that  colony  the  pro¬ 
gressive  impost  which  is  advocated  by  Communists  and 
Jacobins  in  France  has  been  already  adopted  in  principle  ; 
and,  in  default  of  reaction,  it  will  soon  be  applied  in  prac¬ 
tical  legislation.  A  protective  or  prohibitive  system  of 
duties  is  naturally  associated  with  an  arbitrarily  graduated 
Income-tax.  The  dominant  working-man  has  his  own 
gospel  of  selfishness,  though  he  disdains  the  truths  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  The  art  of  growing  rich  is  not  most  con¬ 
veniently  cultivated  under  the  despotism  of  the  poor.  In 
course  of  time  the  majority  or  the  most  powerful  section  of 
the  population  of  Victoria  may  perhaps  have  something 
to  lose,  and  then  Mr.  Berry  .and  his  doctrines  will  be 
renounced  by  general  consent  ;  but  the  possible  Cobden  of 
Victoria  will  find  a  democracy  harder  to  deal  with  than  a  few 
thousand  English  landowners.  Professor  Atkinson,  of 
Boston,  fancied  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America 
may  tend,  by  some  unexplained  process,  to  promote  free 
commercial  intercourse.  The  fact  is  that  before  the  war 
the  Democrats,  who  were  then  allied  with  the  slaveholders, 
understood  their  own  interests  wTell  enough  to  oppose  a 
restrictive  tariff.  When  the  war  commenced,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  without  loss  of  a  day,  took  advantage  of  the  secession 
of  Southern  members  to  enact  a  protectionist  tariff,  which 
still  remains  in  force.  Mr.  Forster  expressed  a  natural 
surprise  at  the  acquiescence  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  in  a  commercial  system  by  which  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferers  ;  but  long  experience  shows  that  producers 
are  more  skilful  than  consumers  in  the  manipulation  of 
popular  suffrage. 

M.  Leon  Say,  who  has  long  been  known  as  an  able  and 
hereditary  supporter  of  sound  doctrine,  professed  to  hope 
that  the  pi'esent  French  Ministry  will  pursue  the  policy 
which,  in  contradiction  to  his  late  chief,  he  ascribes  to  M. 
Jules  Simon  and  his  Cabinet.  M.  Say  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  when  he  asserts  that  the  Republican  Government 
had  resolved  on  the  conclusion  of  a  liberal  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  England ;  but  M.  Simon  has  thought  it 
expedient  to  disavow,  for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  the 
policy  which  he  seems  to  have  sanctioned  in  office.  In 
France,  as  in  other  countries,  election  addresses  furnish  the 
best  evidence,  not  of  the  belief  of  the  candidate,  but  of 
the  supposed  prejudices  of  the  constituency.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  presence  of  the  Duke  Decazes  in  the  Cabinet, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
may  truckle  to  the  delusions  on  which  M.  Jules  Simon 
relies.  It  is  not  known  that  the  Bonapartists  cherish 
the  enlightened  notions  of  trade  which  were  held  by 
Napoleon  III.  M.  Thiers  may  perhaps  be  the  only 
French  statesman  who  still  conscientiously  believes  in  the 
ancient  fallacies  of  Protection ;  but  all  parties  will  bo 
inclined  to  bid  for  votes  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Rouen 
and  St.  Etienne  are  better  worth  courting  than  ignorant 
wine-growers.  It  was  not  Mr.  Cobden’s  fault  that  his 
commercial  treaty  and  the  accompanying  negotiations 
tended  in  some  degree  to  perpetuate  the  errors  which  both 
the  English  plenipotentiary  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
were  endeavouring  partially  to  correct.  Every  reduction 
of  a  Customs  duty  was  treated  as  a  concession,  not  to  the 
domestic  taxpayer,  but  to  the  foreign  producer.  When 
M.  Thiers,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  discussed  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty,  he  was  able  without  inconsistency 
to  contend  for  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  former  pro¬ 
tective  duties.  M.  Jules  Simon  now  protests  that  his 
Government  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  tribute  which  French  manufacturers  levy  on  their 
countrymen. 
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In  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Italy  commercial  free¬ 
dom  lias  within  ten  or  fifteen  years  rather  lost  than  gained 
in  general  favour.  The  stagnation  of  trade  throughout  the 
civilized  world  is  of  course  attributed  by  manufacturers  to 
the  foreign  competition  which  has  to  some  extent  followed 
the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  at  least  not  discouraged  the  reclamation 
of  German  ironmasters,  and  in  the  Austrian  Empire  there 
are  many  proofs  of  a  similar  tendency.  If  Lord  Melbourne 
were  alive,  recent  experience  would  confirm  his  impression 
that  truth,  although  it  may  be  great,  seldom  prevails.  The 
speakers  at  the  Cobden  Club  dinner  appear  in  their  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  war  at  the  least  to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  on 
account  of  a  new  and  unusual  danger  to  commerce.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  will  be  soon  incorporated  as  provinces  or  de¬ 
pendencies  in  the  overgrown  Russian  Empire.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  operations  in  Armenia  is  to  obtain 
control  of  a  principal  caravan  route  from  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  interior  of  Asia ;  and,  although  the 
campaign  in  those  countries  has  been  hitherto  conducted 
with  little  success,  the  Turks  will  eventually  be  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  by  large  territorial  concessions. 
Although  Germany  and  Austria  will  perhaps  stipulate  for 
the  continuance  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  it  is 
possible  that  their  demands  may  be  limited  to  special 
privileges  for  themselves,  and  that  English  commerce  may 
be  excluded,  not  only  from  the  Black  Sea,  but  from  the 
Danube.  In  these  unpromising  circumstances,  the  Cobden 
Club  deserves  credit  for  holding  its  celebration  with 
ostensible  confidence  and  cheerfulness 


MARSHAL  MAGMA  BOX'S  SUPPORTERS. 

ARSHAL  MACMAHON’S  inability  to  drive  the  un¬ 
ruly  steeds  which,  in  an  evil  hour  alike  for  himself  and 
for  his  country  he  has  thought  fit  to  put  in  harness,  becomes 
more  evident  every  day.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Marshal, 
the  Duke  of  Broglie,  and  even  the  energetic  M.  de  Fourtou 
himself,  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  interest  to  any  one 
who  is  not  looking  out  for  a  place.  The  bystanders  no 
longer  keep  their  eyes  on  the  coachman  to  see  what  he 
will  do  with  his  horses  ;  their  attention  is  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  what  the  horses  will  do  with 
one  another.  It  is  already  forgotten  that  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Simon  professed  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  to  decide 
between  the  Marshal  and  the  Radicals.  For  a  day  or  two 
after  the  present  Ministry  took  office,  the  Bonapartists  and 
the  Legitimists  went  through  the  form  of  laying  aside  their 
special  ends  and  appearing  for  the  time  in  the  character  of 
Conservatives  pure  and  simple.  But  the  effort  soon  proved 
too  great  for  them.  To  men  who  hold  that  the  more  com¬ 
plete  the  ascendency  of  the  Radical  party  becomes,  the 
more  chance  there  will  be  of  their  being  called  in  to  put 
things  straight,  Conservatism  pure  and  simple  is  only  an  in¬ 
cumbrance.  Until  it  is  got  out  of  the  way  there  will 
always  be  a  danger  that  the  timid  public  whose  fears  con¬ 
stitute  the  stock-in-trade  of  Bonapartists  and  Legitimists 
may  be  tempted  to  look  for  a  saviour  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion.  It  was  prudent  to  wait  to  see  if  the  Marshal’s 
sudden  accession  of  resolution  evoked  any  sympathy  in  the 
country  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  country 
cared  nothing  about  the  Marshal,  and  consequently  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  professing  devotion  to  him, 
the  party  managers,  both  of  the  Bonapartists  and  of  the 
Legitimists,  once  more  advertised  their  several  companies 
in  their  ©Id  and  favourite  characters.  The  issue  to  be  de¬ 
cided  in  the  autumn  will  not  lie  between  the  Marshal  and 
the  Republic ;  it  will  be  merely  a  trial  heat  between  Bona¬ 
partists  and  Legitimists,  to  decide  which  of  them  shall  run 
against  the  Republic  in  iSSo. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  choice  of  candidates  be¬ 
comes  a  difficult  process.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that,  if  an  elector  can  be  brought  to  look 
steadily  enough  at  an  official  candidate,  he  must  in  the 
end  be  fascinated  by  him ;  and  supposing  this  process 
to  be  repeated  with  a  sufficient  number  of  electors, 
and  in  a  sufficient  number  of  constituencies,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  country  will  be  assured.  Seemingly, 
however,  the  Duke  has  a  lurking  doubt  about  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  his  own  theory.  If  he  were  quite  happy  on 
this  point,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  about  such  a 
trifle  as  a  candidate’s  chances.  On  the  theory  that 
the  Marshal  represents  the  revolt  of  the  country  against 


a  Chamber  which  was  elected  under  a  misapprehension, 
and  never  really  represented  France,  the  mere  fact  that 
a  candidate  presents  himself  with  the  Government  stamp 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  recommendation.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  which  of  two  candidates  should  be  put  for¬ 
ward,  the  natural  thing  would  be  to  fix  on  the  one  who  most 
nearly  represents  the  Marshal’s  personal  views.  It  seems  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  Marshal’s  personal  views 
go  for  nothing  with  the  electors.  The  Government  do  not 
so  much  as  ask  whether  a  candidate  will  do  well  to  profess 
sympathy  with  them.  The  main  thing  to  be  settled  is 
always  whether  the  Bonapartists  or  the  Legitimists  have 
the  most  influence  in  the  district,  and  consequently 
whether,  in  determining  which  candidate  has  the  best 
chance,  a  Bonapartist  or  a  Legitimist  shall  be  preferred. 
So  far  as  forms  go,  the  Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon 
is  still  Republican.  But  it  no  longer  thinks  it  necessary 
to  accommodate  its  professions  to  its  nominal  character. 
The  Republic  has  altogether  slipped  out  of  the  calculations 
of  those  who  claim  to  be  its  guardians.  The  first  object 
of  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  desires  is  the  return  of  a 
Chamber  composed  almost  exclusively  of  deputies  who 
wish  to  have  Napoleon  IV.  for  their  Emperor  and  of 
deputies  who  wish  to  have  Henry  V.  for  their  King. 
At  all  events,  he  can  claim  the  merit  of  disinterestedness. 
Whoever  will  gain  by  the  elections,  the  Orleanists  can  only 
lose  by  them.  The  constitutional  Royalists  were  but  scantily 
represented  in  the  late  Chamber;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  will  be  represented  at  all  in  the  next  Chamber.  It  is 
sad  to  think  that  this  noble  immolation  of  self  should  have 
made  no  impression  on  either  of  the  parties  for  whose 
benefit  the  sacrifice  has  been  offered  up.  Bonapartists  and 
Legitimists  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  rivalling  one  an¬ 
other  in  singing  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  praises.  The  two 
together  should  have  formed  a  vast  double  choir  between 
whom  this  mighty  theme  should  have  been  tossed  backward 
and  forward  until  every  wind  of  Heaven  had  caught  the 
tune.  Instead  of  this,  all  the  rivalry  between  them 
is  which  shall  abuse  the  Duke  of  Broglie  hardest. 
Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  alike  say  that  further  concert 
with  the  Government  is  impossible.  Neither  party  can 
endure  the  favour  that  has  been  shown  to  the  other  in  the 
selection  of  candidates,  and  both  agree  in  resenting  the 
crumbs  of  favour  which  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  Orleanists.  The  Legitimists  complain  that  to  preach 
Conservatism  without  a  King  is  to  preach  the  Empire. 
Republic,  Monarchy,  and  Empire  are  au  exhaustive  divi¬ 
sion  of  forms  of  government ;  and  as  every  honest  man 
admits  that  the  Republic  and  Conservatism  are  incom¬ 
patible  terms,  the  exclusion  of  Monarchy  leaves  the  Empire 
master  of  the  field.  The  Bonapartists  do  not  put  their 
case  on  such  abstract  grounds.  They  say  simply  that  the 
fair  way  of  choosing  candidates  is  to  take  in  each 
arrondissement  the  candidate,  be  he  what  he  may,  who 
is  most  likely  to  carry  the  constituency  against  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  They  assert  that  on  this  principle  in  at 
least  sixty  arrondissements  their  candidate  would  have 
been  taken,  where  now  they  have  been  passed  over  in 
favour  of  Legitimists  or  Orleanists.  Both  complaints 
have  some  foundation  to  go  upon.  A  coalition  in  which 
neither  of  the  principal  members  will  yield  an}'thing  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  manage.  Both  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  other  party  to  abate  its  pretensions ;  and 
while  the  precise  measure  in  which  each  shall  do  it  is  being 
argued  out,  the  coalition  itself  breaks  up. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  though  these  Conservative  irrecon- 
cilables  cannot  agree  for  whom  to  vote,  they  are  perfectly 
agreed  whom  to  abuse.  Such  time  as  they  can  spare  from 
their  denunciations  of  one  another  is  spent  in  denouncing 
M.  Thiers.  They  have  a  true  instinct  as  to  the  really 
dangerous  man  in  their  opponents’  ranks,  and  if  hard  words 
were  as  effective  as  rifle  bullets,  M.  Thiers  would  Ions:  asro 
have  been  picked  off  by  the  Conservative  sharpshooters. 
It  is  beautiful  to  note  the  unexpected  sympathy  with  the 
Republican  party  which  they  display  in  attacking  the  Re¬ 
publican  leader.  Their  one  dread  seems  to  be  that  the 
Republicans  may  make  M.  Thiers  President,  and  then  find 
that,  in  pursuing  the  shadow  of  liberty,  they  have  lost  the 
substance.  They  implore  the  Republicans  not  to  think 
that  in  exchanging  Marshal  MacMahon  for  M.  Thiers  they 
will  get  a  more  constitutional  ruler.  They  grew  eloquent 
on  the  terrible  self-will  which  he  displayed  when  he  was 
in  power,  on  his  determination  to  be  his  own  Minister,  in 
the  obstinacy  of  his  refusal  to  change  his  Cabinet  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Assembly.  There  is  a  certain  truth  about  this 
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representation  of  M.  Thiers’s  character,  but  those  who  use 
it  as  an  argument  for  being  content  with  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  forget  that,  however  absolute  M.  Thiers  may  have 
shown  himself  to  the  Assembly  while  he  was  in  office,  he 
was  always  willing  to  resign  if  the  Assembly  bade  him. 
If  the  Marshal  will  give  the  new  Chamber  the  same  choice 
of  alternatives  which  M.  Thiers  gave  to  the  Assembly, 
all  reasonable  critics  will  be  at  once  disarmed.  No  one 
will  blame  him  for  asking  the  country  to  judge  between 
him  and  the  Chamber,  if,  in  the  event  of  judgment  being 
given  for  the  Chamber,  he  i-s  content  cither  to  take  his 
Ministers  from  the  majority  or  to  retire  from  office.  If 
hard  things  have  been  said  of  the  Marshal,  it  is  because 
he  first  maintained  silence  upon  this  point,  and  then 
used  words  that  could  only  be  interpreted  in  one  sense. 
He  ought  frankly  to  have  said  to  the  electors,  These  are 
my  views  as  to  the  position  of  parties  in  France.  If  they 
are  your  views,  send  me  up  a  Chamber  of  the  same  mind 
with  yourselves,  and  I  will  undertake  to  work  with 
it.  If  they  are  not  yours,  send  me  up  a  Chamber 
of  the  same  mind  with  yourselves,  and  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  make  way  for  a  President  who  will  work  with 
it  more  heartily  than  I  can.  But  so  long  as  he  goes 
on  saying  that  where  he  is  he  will  remain,  whether  the 
country  wants  him  or  not,  the  fear  of  a  coup  d’etat  can 
never  be  long  absent.  How  does  Marshal  MacMahon  pro¬ 
pose  to  govern  constitutionally  till  1880  if  he  is  determined 
on  each  return  of  a  Republican  Chamber  to  treat  it  as  he  has 
treated  the  last  ?  Constitutional  government  is  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  and  if  the  opinion  of  Parliament  is 
defied  after  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  identical  with 
the  will  of  those  who  make  Parliament,  that  is  absolute 
government,  no  matter  by  what  name  its  sponsors  may 
choose  to  christen  it.  The  most  promising  sign  about  the 
situation  is  perhaps  this  abject  dread  of  M.  Thiers.  We 
may  hope  that  it  indicates  a  concealed  conviction  that  the 
plan  of  defying  the  Chamber  and  the  country  wdll  not 
answer,  and  that,  if  the  country  shows  by  the  complexion 
of  the  Chamber  that  it  has  had  enough  of  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  the  Marshal  will  have  more  dignity  than  to  stay 
where  he  is  not  wanted. 


MR.  PIGOTT’S  APPOINTMENT. 

THE  inquiry  which  has  been  made  into  the  history  of  Mr. 

Pigott’s  appointment  has  had  at  least  very  agreeable 
consequences  for  the  two  persons  principally  concerned — for 
the  person  who  made  the  appointment  and  for  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  conferred.  Not  only  has  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  cleared  himself  triumphantly  from  all  suspicion  of 
jobbery,  but  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  enunciating  some 
valuable  doctrines  as  to  the  principles  on  which  patronage 
ought  to  be  used  and  of  recalling  himself  to  the  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To  be  present  in 
the  thoughts  and  recollections  of  the  House,  and  yet 
to  be  safe  and  far  away  from  it  in  the  wearisome  crisis 
through  which  it  is  now  passing,  must  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  pleasant  even  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  has  tasted 
almost  every  form  of  political  pleasure.  But  it  is  Mr. 
Pigott  who  has  been  the  great  gainer  by  what  has  taken 
place.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  lucky  man  now  alive. 
Fortune  may  be  said  to  have  amused  herself  by  advertising 
him.  That  his  merits  should  have  been  rewarded  by  early 
and  unusual  promotion  was  an  advantage  which  others 
perhaps  may  have  occasionally  shared  with  him ;  but  that 
his  merits  should  be  made  known  to  the  world,  that 
Minister  after  Minister  should  rise  to  praise  him,  that  of 
all  Englishmen  he  should  be  the  one  Avho  for  a  week 
was  the  most  spoken  of,  and  that  all  said  of  him 
should  be  to  his  credit,  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
good  luck  which  cannot  happen  to  a  junior  Civil  ser¬ 
vant  twice  in  a  century.  He  has,  indeed,  already  got  in 
one  way  to  the  top  of  fame,  for  he  has  been  made  a 
text.  Lessons  are  drawn  from  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young.  It  appears  that  he  was  educated  at  Marlborough, 
and  that  when  there  he  did  not  in  any  way  distinguish 
himself.  With  much  ingenuity  the  Head- Master  of  Marl¬ 
borough  has  held  him  up  as  a  shining  example  to  that  large 
number  of  boys  who  do  not  do  anything  particular  at 
school.  Those  numerous  but  unpretending  young  persons 
who  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  depressed  and  kept  in 
obscurity  by  head-masters  on  speech  days  are  now  to 
be  stimulated  and  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Pigott  was  in  youth  precisely  what  they 


are.  At  once  Controller  of  Stationery,  the  hero  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  hero  of  dull  boys,  Mr.  Pigott  has  had, 
like  a  modern  Macbeth,  honour  after  honour  showered 
on  him.  His  name  will  long  live  in  the  traditions  of  the 
service,  in  the  columns  of  Hansard ,  and  in  the  pictured 
pages  of  Boys’  Own  Books  ;  and,  whereas  ten  days  ago  he 
was  stigmatized  as  the  unworthy  favourite  of  a  jobbing 
Minister,  he  now  shines  forth  as  fit  to  find  a  place  in  the 
remarkable  annals  of  Self-help. 

That  the  vote  passed  last  week  by  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  rescinded  was  a  matter  of  course,  after  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Curiosity  could  only 
be  excited  as  to  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Mr.  Holms  would  have  to  say  for  themselves.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  manfully  took  on  himself  the 
chief  blame  for  the  catastrophe  which  caused  Lord 
Beaconsfield  so  much  temporary  annoyance  and 
so  much  ultimate  gratification.  Ho  owned  that  he 
had  not  given  the  House  the  explanation  which  it 
looked  for,  and  that  he  had  not  given  it  because  he  had 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  particular  facts  as 
to  which  information  was  wanted.  He  was  prepared  to 
argue  that  a  stationer  was  not  wanted  at  the  Stationery 
Office,  and  that  a  clever  young  clerk  was  just  the  right 
man  for  the  place  ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
Mr.  Pigott’s  appointment  would  be  ascribed  to  improper 
political  motives.  Consequently,  when  Mr.  Holms 
asserted,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  Mr.  Pigott’’s  family  had 
rendered  Lord  Beaconsfield  important  electioneering 
services,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  allowed  the  statement  to 
remain  uncontradicted.  He  even  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  statement  might  not  improbably  be  true ; 
for  the  list  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  services  with  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  furnished  him  showed  that  Mr.  Pigott 
was  originally  appointed  to  the  War  Office  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  This  circumstance,  again,  was,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  explicable  in  a  manner  singularly  satisfactory 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Pigott.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
having  a  clerkship  to  give  away,  offered  it  to  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  the  father, 
in  declining  it  for  his  son,  asked  that  it  might  be  given  to  a 
meritorious  lad  in  whom  he  was  interested.  This  meri¬ 
torious  lad  was  Mr.  Pigott,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  com¬ 
plied,  being  always  anxious  to  promote  merit,  although 
in  this  case  he  had  to  overcome  the  recollection 
that  Mr.  Pigott’s  father  had  actually  quarrelled  with 
him  and  brought  a  lawsuit  against  him.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  duller  class  of 
Marlborough  boys  will  be  particularly  directed  to  this  in¬ 
cident  in  Mr.  Piggot’s  history,  as  it  will  serve  to  teach 
them  how  desirable  it  is  that  they  should  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  respectable  and  amiable  clergymen.  Mr.  Holms 
must  have  had  a  very  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour 
while  addressing  the  House,  for  he  had  made  a  statement 
which  was  quite  untrue,  and  for  which  he  had  no  founda¬ 
tion.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no  better  ground  to  go 
upon  than  that  some  one  had  told  him  that  there  were 
Pigotts  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  were  Conservatives,  and 
he  owned  that  he  had  himself  invented  the  telling 
statement  that  these  people  had  rendered  great  election¬ 
eering  services  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  political 
levity  which  could  make  it  seem  justifiable  to  hazard 
such  a  statement  without  authority  was  quite  as  blamable 
as  the  political  levity  which  Mr.  Holms  falsely  conceived 
to  have  induced  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  perpetrate  a  job. 

In  the  same  way  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  accepted 
the  statement  that  Air.  Pigott  had  political  influence  to 
back  him,,  he  also  accepted  the  statement  that  Mr.  Greg 
had  been  appointed  to  and  filled  the  post  of  a  literary 
Dean.  Probably  this  was  not  quite  just  to  Mr.  Greg, 
who  is  too  able  and  conscientious  a  man  not  to  do  well 
whatever  he  thought  he  had  to  do  in  his  office.  It  is 
quite  consistent  with  this  that,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  a  different  stamp  of  man  should  be  appointed 
as  his  successor.  The  question  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  to  decide  was,  whether  this  successor  should  be  a  sta¬ 
tioner  or  a  man  of  general  ability.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  against  the  stationer  on  two  grounds,  either  of  which 
was  sufficient.  The  first  was  that  he  could  not  get  him, 
and  the  second  was  that  he  was  not  really  wanted.  When 
special  knowledge  is  necessary  in  a  public  servant  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  discretion.  Sometimes  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  sometimes  it  is  of  scarcely  any  value.  In  this 
particular  instance  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  no 
special  knowledge  was  necessary,  for  Mr.  Winn,  by  the 
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exercise  of  mere  good  sense  and  general  power  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  had  saved  the  country  nearly  50,000?. 
a  year  in  the  Stationery  Department.  Having  de¬ 
cided  to  attend  exclusively  to  general  ability,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  resolved  to  find  out  this  general  ability 
for  himself.  Many  persons  applied  or  were  recommended 
for  the  post,  but  Mr.  Pigott  was  not  among  their  number ; 
but  it  so  happened  that,  while  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  con- 
sidering  what  to  do,  the  Secretary  at  War  recommended 
Mr.  Pigott,  who  had  just  finished  the  duties  of  one 
..Secretaryship,  to  a  commission  as  a  fit  person  for  a 
.  similar  appointment  if  one  became  vacant.  It  occurred 
to  Lord  Beaconsfield  that  here  was  precisely  the  general 
ability  of  which  he  was  in  search.  This  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  for  it  is  a  satisfactory  example  of  measuring  the 
duties  of  patronage  by  a  high  standard.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  did  not  attend  to  recommendations  given  by 
other  people,  but  simply  asked  himself  who,  in  liis  own 
honest  opinion,  was  the  best  man.  A  Prime  Minister  who 
acts  in  this  way  may  of  course  make  a  mistake,  but 
his  only  security  against  lapsing  into  something  like  a 
highly  respectable  job  is  to  trust  his  own  instinct  or 
his  own  judgment.  Ho  person  in  very  high  office 
can  always  keep  clear  of  jobs.  The  purest  of  Lord 
Chancellors  must  sometimes  make  a  man  a  judge 
who  is  not  very  competent,  but  who  has  rendered 
constant  political  support.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  no 
doubt  sometimes  found  himself  obliged  to  provide  for 
colleagues  or  political  friends.  But,  when  he  is  free  not  to 
job,  no  Minister  was  ever  more  punctilious  in  excluding 
every  other  consideration  than  that  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vantage. 


NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

HAD  we  not  already  been  so  often  disappointed  at  the 
moment  when  all  things  seemed  ripe  for  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion,  we  should  really  be  inclined  to  say  that  reasonable 
hopes  existed  of  the  complete  concentration  of  the  public 
offices  within  their  own  premises.  The  illness  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  in  consequence  of  the 
fetid  atmosphere  of  the  makeshift  offices  in  which 
the  War  Department  has  to  toil  sounded  like  Sydney 
Smith’s  typical  burning  of  a  bishop  in  a  railway-train  ; 
while  the  fact  that  a  Committee,  actually  bursting  with 
officials  past  and  present,  had  met  and  formally  re¬ 
ported,  seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But 
yet  we  are  not  happy,  for  no  supplementary  estimate 
has  come  to  the  birth  ;  and,  after  all,  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil  may  only  reckon  as  an  archdeacon.  We  must 
accordingly,  while  Mr.  Hardy’s  health  is  yet  spared,  ex¬ 
press  in  terms  the  most  uncomplimentary  which  our 
readers  can  conceive,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
and  its  successive  Governments  that  a  matter  so  essential 
should  have  been  allowed  to  drag  on  far  into  the  third 
score  of  years  from  the  date  at  which  officials  professed  to 
have  taken  it  up  once  for  all.  There  is  not  a  British 
Colony  or  an  American  State  which  has  not  been  piling  up 
its  huge  and  gorgeous,  if  not  quite  beautiful,  Capitol  or 
State  House,  while  the  servants  of  the  Empire  are  wasting 
their  days  in  the  atmosphere  of  concentrated  sewage  which 
reeks  in  the  ill-planned  nooks  and  corners  of  hired 
houses,  and  the  country  is  paying  rents  for  these  houses 
which  far  more  than  represent  the  capitalized  price  of  those 
sites  which  are  themselves  running  up  in  value  during 
every  year  of  delay.  The  subject  was  one  which  occupied 
a  large  space  in  our  columns  during  our  earliest  years,  and 
if  we  have  not  said  so  much  about  it  lately,  it  is  not  that 
our  determination  has  slackened  to  press  on  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  offers. 

The  perverse  complication  of  Lord  Lanover’s  original 
competition,  which  set  prizes  for  general  arrangement,  for 
Foreign  Office  and  for  War  Office,  jostling  against  each 
other,  was  a  very  false  start ;  and,  although  the  consequent 
block  was  set  right  after  a  puzzling  inquiry— which  resulted 
in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  coming  out,  though  not  first  prize¬ 
man  in  any  of  the  discordant  branches,  as  the  one  man 
v'iio  was  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  work — yet  the  very 
fact  of  this  only  possible  result  being  reached  by  what  to 
the  ignorant  seemed  something  of  a  mystification,  followed 
as  it  was  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  grotesque  interposition  as 
the  real  Athenian  virtuoso,  very  vexatiously  chilled  the 
public  enthusiasm.  However,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was 
allowed  to  carry  out  the  Foreign  and  Indian  Offices  (in 


partnership  for  the  interior  of  the  latter  with  Sir  Digby 
W  yatt)  in  the  particular  style  which  he  professedly  did  not 
recommend ;  and  a  return  to  office  of  the  Conservatives 
was  signalled  by  his  being  allowed  to  bring  the  work  to 
a  partial  completion  by  the  building  which  contains  the 
Home,  Colonial, and  one  or  two  other  offices.  Then  we  had 
five  years  of  torpor,  when  the  triumvirate  of  Messrs.  Glad¬ 
stone,  Lowe,  and  Ayrton,  athirst  for  the  impossible  in 
economies,  scored  another  blank  period  of  overcrowded 
lodgings,  with  rents  and  prices  rising.  The  Conservative 
reaction  followed,  and,  after  three  years,  from  the  flank  of 
the  sacred  mountain  skips  forth  a  little  Beport.  It  was  a 
rather  tiny  being  as  introduced  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane,  and  as  it  emerged  from  the  Committee 
baby-farming  had  done  its  ghastly  work. 

But  there  is  life  in  the  bantling  yet ;  and,  in  anticipation 
of  the  fuller  information  which  the  evidence  will  give  us, 
we  may  review  the  prospects  opened  out  in  the  Beport. 
The  public  offices  already  housed  in  permanent  abodes 
are  the  Treasury  and  four  Secretariats  of  State — Home, 
Foreign,  Colonial,  Indian.  The  Local  Government  Board 
no  longer  dwells  in  tabernacles,  and  the  Privy  Council 
Office  may  or  may  not,  but  probably  will  not,  stop  where 
it  is.  The  War  Office  is  disgracefully  housed  in  hovels  ; 
and — as  we  fancy,  will  come  out  when  the  blue-book 
appears — the  Admiralty  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  off ; 
while  minor  departments,  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Public  Works,  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the 
Pay  Office  stand  in  need  of  fresh  habitations  ;  while  the 
more  modern  luxuries  of  administration,  such  as  Tem¬ 
porary  Commissions  and  the  Civil]  Service  Organization, 
with  its  Chinese  multiplicity  of  examinations,  remind  their 
creators  that,  if  they  are  to  live,  they  must  have  wherein 
to  live.  Another  large  class  of  departments  connected 
with  the  revenue  do  not  come  into  question,  as  they  are  far 
more  conveniently  placed  at  Somerset  House  or  in  the 
City  than  if  brought  down  to  Westminster. 

Of  the  problem  thus  reduced  to  workable  dimensions 
three  solutions  were  offered  to  the  Committee.  One  of 
them  we  hope  we  may  dismiss,  although  it  is  not  without 
influential  recommendations.  This  is  to  take  the  site 
made  up  of  old  Fife  House  and  its  grounds,  and  of  part  of 
the  reclaimed  ground  to  the  south  of  the  extension  of 
Whitehall  Place  and  abutting  against  the  public  garden, 
and  there  to  place  the  War  Office  (which  all  agree  must  first 
be  rebuilt)  as  well  as  any  other  offices  for  which  there  may 
be  room.  This  site  is  inconveniently  distant  both  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  other  offices.  It  will  hava 
no  facade  to  Whitehall  and  a  bad  one  to  the  Embankment, 
while  it  will  be  overhung  by  the  bulk  of  Charing  Cross 
Bridge.  The  recommendation  that  the  ground  is  already 
public  property  is  fallacious  ;  for,  if  disposed  of  for  private 
houses  of  handsome  designs,  it  may  be  made  very  pro¬ 
fitable  and  not  unsightly. 

The  choice  lies  between  two  other  sites.  The  one 
promoted  by  Sir  Henry  Hunt  has  in  some  shape  been 
long  before  the  public.  He  takes  for  a  presumed 
1,300,000?.  133,000  superficial  feet,  forming  the  entirety 
of  the  block  bounded  by  the  Foreign  and  India  Offices, 
Parliament  Street,  St.  James’s  Park,  and  Great  George 
Street,  and  reaching,  at  the  south-west  angle,  to  Story’s 
Gate,  and  on  this  he  proposes  to  place  the  War  Office, 
Admiralty  and  Council  Offices  ;  to  make  a  razzia  of  old 
Downing  Street ;  to  add  a  story  to  the  existing  Treasury  ; 
and,  by  grouping  the  minor  offices  and  the  Horse  Guards 
(which  would  not  be  disturbed  as  a  building),  to  leave  the 
actual  Admiralty  site  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

The  third  suggestion  (which  was  first  made  public  before 
the  Committee)  is  due  to  Mr.  Mitford,  the  permanent 
Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Works.  By  it  only  the  portion 
of  the  Great  George  Street  and  Parliament  Street  site 
abutting  on  the  latter,  and  reaching  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Parliament  Square,  would  be  occupied  and  de¬ 
voted  to  a  new  Admiralty.  At  the  same  time  posses¬ 
sion  would  preferentially  be  obtained,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  Admiralty  and  Spring  Gardens,  of  all  the 
buildings  up  to  and  inclusive  of  Drummond’s  Bank ;  and 
within  this  area  the  Mall  would  be  extended  to  Charing 
Cross,  while  a  new  War  Office  and  other  needful  public 
buildings  would  replace  what  is  now  the  Admiralty,  with 
facades  both  to  Whitehall  and  to  the  Parade  and  Park. 
In  this  case  also  the  external  aspect  of  the  Horse  Guards 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  this  plan  between  Mr.  Mitford 
and  Sir  H.  Hunt  ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  Mr.  Mitford 
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would  gain  twenty-five  per  cent,  ground  in  excess  of  Sir  H. 
Hunt. 

This  scheme  would  not  present  a  continuous  range  of 
public  buildings  along  St.  James’s  Park  and  down  to 
Story’s  Gate,  but,  like  Sir  H.  Hunt’s  suggestion,  it  would 
complete  Parliament  Square,  and  bring  the  Offices  into 
proximity  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  this  loss, 
however,  the  grand  group  of  buildings  lining  the  Parade  would 
be  more  than  a  compensation,  if  only  the  very  difficult 
problem  be  solved  of  building  up  to,  and  yet  not  oppressing, 
the  Horse  Guards.  That  masterpiece  of  Kent  is  probably 
a  happy  accident,  and  any  structure  which  professed  to 
extend  it  might,  in  hands  to  which  its  motif  was  unfamiliar, 
be  bald  if  not  grotesque,  while  the  artist,  if  he  adopted  a 
more  ornate  treatment,  might  not  improbably  crush  it.  On 
the  whole,  while  we  prefer  Mr.  Mitford’s  plan,  we  see  no 
little  architectural  difficulties  ahead  as  to  this  part  of  it.  The 
treatment  of  the  southern  mass  of  offices  has  also  its  own 
peculiar  complications  which  will  tax  the  architect’s  inven¬ 
tion.  The  new  Admiralty  block  belongs  to  quite  a  different 
group,  including  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  'then  what  the  architect  would  have  to 
consider,  supposing  the  courageous  course  not  adopted  of 
designing  it  so  as  really  to  match  the  vast  structui'es 
already  on  the  ground,  would  be  how  to  hit  off  that  early 
and  very  graceful  phase  of  Renaissance  which  grew  fresh 
out  of  Gothic,  and  which,  as  at  Venice  and  at  the  Certosa 
of  Pavia,  stands  side  by  side  with  it,  in  a  contrast  which 
is  piquant  because  it  avoids  being  harsh. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  STRIKES. 

THE  railway  disturbances  in  America  would  perhaps 
excite  more  attention  but  for  a  general  and  well- 
founded  conviction  that  lawful  authority  will  ultimately 
prevail.  The  strike  extends  over  seven  States  and  over 
several  railway  systems ;  in  some  places  the  troops  have 
been  defeated  by  the  mob ;  elsewhere  they  have  refused  to 
do  their  duty  ;  several  railway  stations  have  been  wrecked 
or  burnt ;  and  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  life. 
The  most  serious  conflicts  have  occurred  at  Baltimore  and 
Pittsburg ;  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  week 
the  riots  were  still  spreading  and  increasing.  Even  the 
temporary  triumph  of  a  lawless  populace  is  a  misfortune, 
inasmuch  as  it  interrupts  the  habit  of  acquiescence  which 
is  the  best  security  for  social  order.  The  railway  malcon¬ 
tents  will  probably  have  reason  to  regret  a  success  which 
will  incline  all  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  to 
sympathize  with  their  employers.  The  Railway  Boards,  if 
they  have  but  ordinary  foresight  and  firmness,  will  refuse 
all  concessions  to  violence  in  the  certainty  that  they  will 
ultimately  be  the  winners.  The  rioters  may  cause  inconve¬ 
nience  and  alarm  ;  but  the  Company  can  better  afford  to 
suspend  their  traffic  than  the  engine-drivers  and  stokers  to 
subsist  without  wages.  The  interruption  of  business  and 
locomotion  will  cause  deep  resentment,  and  there  will  be 
no  misapprehension  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  rioters. 
The  monstrous  outrage  of  burning  at  Pittsburg  rolling 
stock  worth  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  will  not  be 
readily  forgiven.  The  crime  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
committed  by  the  lowest  rabble ;  but  the  railway  servants 
ought  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their  defiance 
of  lawful  authority.  The  whole  transaction  illustrates  the 
incompetency  of  political  institutions  to  prevent  social 
and  economical  disturbances.  Occurrences  of  the  same  kind 
in  England  would  be  probably  attributed  by  agitators  and 
democratic  theorists  to  anomalies  and  inequalities  in  the 
suffrage.  In  Maryland,  in  West  Virginia,  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  every  artisan,  mechanic,  and  railway  porter  has  a 
vote,  though  the  part  of  the  constituency  which  depends 
on  weekly  wages  is  probably  a  minority.  The  most  serious 
incident  of  the  present  contest  is  the  sympathy  which 
is  felt  for  the  rioters  by  the  Militia  in  the  disturbed 
States.  Except  in  the  South,  where  special  difficulties  are 
caused  by  the  conflict  of  races,  the  regular  army  has  rarely 
been  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  police.  The  small 
detachment  of  which  alone  the  President  could  dispose  for 
the  moment  is  insufficient  in  numbers  to  restore  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  law,  if  the  rioters  prove  to  be  contumacious ; 
but  perhaps  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  Union 
may  in  New  York,  as  lately  in  Louisiana,  discourage 
seditious  resistance.  The  necessity  of  applyiug  to  the 
President  for  aid  must  have  been  felt  by  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  unusual  humiliation.  If  the  Governors  of  all 


the  disturbed  States  have  similarly  acknowledged  their  in¬ 
ability  to  preserve  tlio  peace,  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  oldest  States  of  the  Union  will  have  been 
gravely  discredited.  The  actual  rioters  form  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  fraction  of  the  whole  community  ;  and,  except  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  traders,  farmers, 
and  owners  of  property  probably  outnumber  the  workmen 
and  artisans  who  may  be  supposed  to  favour  a  strike  for 
wages.  Although  the  railway  mutineers  act  on  principles 
which  have  long  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  conscience  or  logic  has  made  cowards  of 
the  militiamen  of  a  Protectionist  State. 

The  chronic  conspiracy  of  producers  against  consumers 
has  never  been  more  consistently  prosecuted  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  rails  on  which  trains  have  temporarily 
ceased  to  run,  and  the  engines  which  are  thrown  out  of 
work,  have  probably  cost  twice  their  natural  prices,  because 
the  local  ironmasters  have  combined  to  levy  a  burdensomo- 
tax  on  their  neighbours.  The  desire  for  a  profitable 
monopoly  Las  now  descended  to  the  engine-drivers  and 
their  assistants,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  capitalists 
whose  example  they  follow,  as  well  as  of  society  at  large. 
The  doctrine  of  selfishness  is  perhaps  professed  in  a  simpler 
or  more  naked  form  by  Trades-Unionists  than  by  protected 
manufacturers  who  contrive  to  delude  others,  if  not  them¬ 
selves,  by  an  affectation  of  patriotism.  In  England,  and 
probably  in  the  United  States,  the  literature  of  strikes  is 
pervaded  by  the  assumption  that  capital  is  the  enemy  of 
labour,  or,  in  less  metaphorical  language,  that  the  working 
classes  should  care  for  nobody  but  themselves.  In  America 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  manufacturers  and  the 
politicians  who  flatter  them  generally  profess  a  disinterested 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  aggressions  of  England.  In  this 
spii'it  M.  Jules  Simon  has  lately  protested  against  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  Republican  Ministry  could  by  any  chance 
have  preferred  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community  to  the 
private  interests  of  cotton-spinners  and  iron-founders.  The 
Government  and  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  would  re¬ 
pudiate  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the  protection  of 
indigenous  industry.  The  workmen  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  in  turn  regard  both  employers  and  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  employment  as  natural  enemies,  to  be  annoyed 
and  plundered  as  far  as  circumstances  may  allow.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that,  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
State  Militia,  there  are  many  workmen  in  various  trades 
who  contemplate  the  possibility  of  other  strikes  for  wages. 
Railway  proprietors  would,  as  capitalists,  be  excluded  from 
popular  sympathy,  even  if  it  were  not  known  that  they 
included  a  large  proportion  of  foreigners,  who  are  uni¬ 
versally  regarded  as  proper  victims  of  spoliation.  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  freighters  must  share  the  disregard  which  is 
felt  for  consumers  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

By  a  happy  exception,  England,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Trade-Unions,  has  alone  among  civilized  nations  heartily 
adopted  the  principles  of  Free-trade.  The  sole  cause  of 
exemption  from  a  widespread  error  has  been  the  accident 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  formerly  maintained  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  an  aristocratic  minority.  If  land  had 
been  subdivided  in  England  as  in  France,  Protection  would 
be  in  full  vigour  at  this  day  ;  but  against  a  small  number 
of  privileged  landowners  a  Free-trade  agitation  was 
popular,  and  it  proved  to  bo  irresistible.  When  the  Com 
Laws  were  repealed,  the  manufacturers  who  had  demanded 
cheap  bread  happened  to  bo  strong  enough  to  defy  foreign 
competition ;  and  consequently  Free-trade  was  established 
by  universal  consent.  The  skilled  artisans  alone  took  up 
the  abandoned  theory  of  Protection,  though  their  efforts 
have  been  directed,  not  against  foreigners,  but  against 
their  own  countrymen.  The  theory  that  clothes  exist 
for  the  sake  of  tailors,  and  hats  for  the  benefit  of 
hatters,  was  propounded  thirty  years  ago  wdth  crude 
and  passionate  earnestness  in  Alton  Loclce  and  other 
popular  publications.  In  West  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  the  rioters  and  their  friends  in  the  Militia  practi¬ 
cally  assert  the  proposition  that  stokers  and  engine-drivers 
are  the  ultimate  objects  of  railway  construction.  The 
truth  that  hats  were  designed  to  cover  heads  and  railways 
to  convey  passengers  and  goods  requires,  though  it  is  not 
recondite,  to  be  seen  through  a  non-refracting  medium. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  popular  feeling  that  men  who 
work  ought  to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  products  of 
labour;  but  it  might  occur  to  the  advocates  of  Trade- 
Unions  that  the  most  immediate  sufferers  by  strikes  aim 
often  of  the  same  class  with  the  malcontent  workmen.  The 
induction  of  wages  which  caused  the  strike  on  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  Railway  was  a  consequence  of  stagnation 
of  trade,  which  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  scarcity  of 
employment.  It  appears  that  competent  persons  are  ready 
and  eager  to  supply  the  vacancies  on  the  railway  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  wages.  It  is  against  the  outside  candi¬ 
dates  for  employment  that  the  violence  of  the  men  on 
strike  is  primarily  directed.  The  struggle  of  labour 
against  capital  is  generally  at  the  same  time  a  struggle  of 
labour  against  labour,  and  the  claims  of  the  workmen  are 
also  necessarily  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  consuming 
community. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  among  other  great 
qualities,  enjoy  a  fortunate  immunity  from  pedantic 
deference  to  verbal  logic.  The  Protectionists  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  not  be  restrained  by  scruples  of  consistency 
from  repressing  a  seditious  movement  for  the  protection 
of  a  certain  class  of  workmen.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  respectable  citizens  in  the  disturbed  districts  are 
ready  to  act  as  special  constables ;  and  even  if  the  local 
Government  finds  itself  incapable  of  restoring  order,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Union  will,  if  necessary,  be  exerted  in 
vindication  of  lawful  authority.  In  the  same  State  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Irish  miners  lately  held  a  large  district  in  terror 
during  a  strike  for  wages  ;  and  some  of  them  even  resorted 
to  murder  in  pursuance  of  their  purpose ;  but  the  over- 
zealous  champions  of  labour  found  that,  in  leaving  their 
own  country,  they  had  not  left  law  behind  them.  About 
the  time  when  Mr.  Bright  eloquently  praised  William 
Penn  for  dispensing  with  capital  punishment,  a  dozen  of 
the  delinquent  miners  were  hanged  in  a  batch  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Pennsylvania.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
railway  mutineers  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the  same 
penalty ;  but  it  would  be  a  far  graver  misfortune  that  their 
defiance  of  law  should  be  rewarded  by  success.  In  the 
meantime,  they  will  not  have  failed  to  accomplish  abundant 
mischief.  The  frauds  of  Railway  Boards  and  the  un¬ 
principled  legislation  of  some  of  the  Western  States  had 
already  discouraged  English  capitalists  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  invested  money  in  American  railways.  The 
lawless  seizure  of  many  of  the  principal  lines  by  the 
engineers  and  stokers  discloses  an  additional  risk  to  bond¬ 
holders.  Attempts  of  the  same  kind  have  been  defeated 
in  some  Northern  States  ;  but  the  present  strike  seems  to 
be  unusually  formidable. 


THE  CATTLE-PLAGUE  COMMITTEE. 

IT  is  scarcely  fair  perhaps  to  consider  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Cattle-Plague  Committee  apart  from  the 
arguments  on  which  they  are  professedly  founded.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  their  conclusions  which  are  not  appa¬ 
rent  when  the  conclusions  alone  are  stated.  What  we 
shall  say,  therefore,  must  be  taken  rather  as  indications 
of  the  points  on  which  justification  seems  to  be  needed 
than  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  this  justification  is 
not  forthcoming.  The  recommendations  appear  to  be  a 
combination  of  two  opposite  lines  of  opinion  on  the  cattle 
plague.  The  Report  is  not  exactly  a  compromise,  because 
the  two  views  which  appear  in  it  are  presented  side  by 
side ;  half  the  recommendations  seem  to  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  section  of  the  Committee  and  half  by  the 
other.  The  argument  in  favour  of  prohibiting  import  of 
cattle  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  adequate  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  movement  of  cattle  when  they  have  once 
been  introduced  into  the  country ;  or  that,  even  if  it  is 
theoretically  possible  to  take  them,  the  restrictions 
involved  are  too  vexatious  to  be  imposed  with  any 
chance  of  getting  them  obeyed.  The  argument  in  favour  of 
permitting  the  import  of  cattle  is  that  the  interference 
with  the  meat  supply  of  the  country  involved  in  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  so  serious  an  injury  to  consumers  that  it  is  better  to 
take  all  practicable  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  defies  our  efforts,  to  bear  it  as 
patiently  as  we  can.  The  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  prohibition ; 
but  they  do  not  propose  to  relax  any  of  the  restrictions 
which  have  hitherto  been  submitted  to  as  a  substitute  for 
prohibition.  In  the  event  of  a  Bill,  founded  on  their  Re¬ 
port,  being  introduced  and  passed,  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium  will  be  absolutely 
prohibited,  while  the  importation  of  cattle  from  other 
countries  will  only  be  permitted  on  condition  of  every 
beast  being  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  landing.  So  far  the 
advocates  of  prohibition  have  everything  their  own  way.  In 


the  next  recommendation  the  opponents  of  prohibition 
begin  a  return  match.  The  stock  in  the  metropolitan 
markets  is  not  to  be  removed  except  for  slaughter.  In 
infected  districts  the  present  severe  regulations  are  to 
remain  in  force.  All  movement  of  cattle  is  forbidden, 
and  fairs  and  markets  are  to  be  stopped.  In  towns  all 
cattle-sheds  are  to  be  subjected  to  inspection.  The  charge 
for  compensation  is  hereafter  to  be  thrown  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  and  the  compensation  in  cases  of  pleuro- 
I  pneumonia  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  cattle-plague. 

The  disclosure  of  the  means  by  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  expect  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  cattle 
from  Germany,  Rnssia,  and  Belgium,  and  cattle  fi-om 
other  countries,  will  be  looked  for  with  much  interest.  In 
the  absence  of  the  data  on  which  the  recommendation  is 
founded,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  divine  how  the  Committee 
have  been  brought  to  believe  that  this  is  possible.  The  only 
expedient  which  occurs  to  us  is,  that  a  staff  of  travelling 
Inspectors  shall  be  maintained  in  the  three  countries  from 
which  importation  is  forbidden,  with  orders  to  accompany 
every  beast  that  crosses  the  frontier  until  such  time  as  it 
is  slaughtered  for  some  other  than  an  English  table.  With¬ 
out  some  machinery  of  this  kind,  how  are  the  cattle  that 
find  their  way  to  Rotterdam  to  be  sorted  according  to 
their  nationalities  ?  No  disobedience  to  the  law  need 
be  dreaded,  even  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  who 
are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  naturalization 
of  foreign  cattle  is  not  a  difficult  process.  It  is  effected 
by  the  sale  of  them  by  a  dealer  belonging  to  one  country 
and  the  purchase  of  them  by  a  dealer  belonging  to  another 
country.  What  is  to  prevent  the  decrease  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  from  Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium 
from  being  balanced,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Committee’s  recommendations,  by  an  equal  increase  in  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Holland  P  If  the  German  or 
Russian  dealer  desires  to  go  on  sending  cattle  to  England, 
he  will  consign  them  in  the  first  instance  to  a  Dutchman. 
When  they  have  become  the  property  of  a  Dutchman, 
how  will  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  their  original  domicile  ? 
Of  course,  if  the  ubiquitous  Inspector  is  on  the  watch, 
and  can  testify  that  he  has  followed  each  particular  beast 
from  the  day  that  it  left  Russia  or  Germany  until  the  day 
when,  under  a  false  flag,  it  seeks  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  England,  the  necessary  proof  will  be  supplied. 
As  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Committee  have 
agreed  to  this  remarkable  extension  of  the  inspectorate, 
we  must  suppose  either  that  they  think  the  word  of  the 
dealer  who  ships  the  cattle  for  England  a  sufficient  security 
against  getting  cattle  of  the  forbidden  nationalities  im¬ 
ported  from  Holland,  or  that  they  think  the  improvement 
of  Dutch  trade  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
directly  furthered  by  English  legislation.  Anyhow  the 
result  will  be  that  the  restrictions  on  importation  which  the 
Committee  suggest  will,  as  regards  their  efficient  operation, 
be  reduced  to  one.  All  cattle  arriving  from  countries  other 
than  Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium,  including  under  this 
head  all  cattle  arriving  from  Germany,  Russia,  and  Bel¬ 
gium  under  other  names,  will  be  slaughtered  at  the  place 
of  landing. 

The  objection  to  this  proposal,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer,  is  a  very  grave  one.  It  retains  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  costly  and  wasteful  mode  of  supplying  the 
English  market  with  meat,  and  it  offers  no  direct  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  substitution  of  a  less  costly  and  wasteful 
mode.  Under  the  ordinary  system  of  importation, 
the  dealer  who  ships  the  cattle  to  England  looks  to 
getting  rid  of  them  immediately  upon  their  arrival.  If 
the  demand  for  meat  at  the  moment  is  not  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  purchaser  for  immediate  slaughter,  there  will  be 
abundance  of  dealers  who  will  be  glad  to  buy  on  favourable 
terms,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  ready  when  the  demand 
springs  up.  But,  if  all  foreign  cattle  are  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  place  of  landing,  the  foreign  dealer  must  either 
consent  to  sell  at  once,  no  matter  at  what  loss,  or  to  make 
arrangements  for  keeping  the  cattle  at  the  place  of  landing, 
duly  tended,  and  supplied  with  food  and  water  until  such 
time  as  he  can  sell  at  a  profit.  If  he  takes  the  former  course, 
the  market  will  be  flooded  from  time  to  time  with  more 
meat  than  is  wanted,  and  a  glut  to-day  will  be  followed 
by  a  scarcity  to-morrow.  If  he  takes  the  latter  course,  he 
will  probably  find  the  expense  so  great,  and  what  is  worse, 
so  varying,  that  he  will  gradually  cease  to  send  cattle  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  importation 
of  cattle  into  England  were  wholly  forbidden,  the  foreign 
dealer  would  at  once  turn  his  mind  to  the  possibility  of 
sending  over  dead  meat.  He  would  then  learn  that  the 
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importation  of  meat  into  England  is  already  considerable, 
and  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  which  till  lately  stood 
in  the  way  have  already  been,  or  are  on  the  high  road  to 
being,  completely  removed.  Every  fresh  cargo  of  dead 
meat  which  is  landed  in  England  is  a  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  traffic  which  has  a  future  before  it.  Every  fresh 
cargo  of  live  cattle  imported  into  England  is  a  survival 
from  a  traffic  which  can  only  look  back  to  a  not  speci¬ 
ally  glorious  past.  By  making  total  prohibition  the 
rule  we  should,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion, 
guard  completely  against  any  recurrence  of  the  cattle- 
plague,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  a  trade  which  in 
a  short  time  would  make  the  consumer  feel  that  the  cattle- 
plaguehas  proved  his  best  friend.  The  insistance  onslaughter 
at  the  place  of  landing  is  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system  in  that  it  makes  the  spread  of  the  cattle-plague  all 
but  impossible  ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  unfortunate  if 
the  prevention  of  disease  were  attained  in  a  way  which 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  meat  supply  of  the  country, 
instead  of  in  a  way  which  would  tend  to  increase  it. 

As  on  either  hypothesis  the  plague  would  be  stamped 
out,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  compensation  do  not  call  for  muck  notice.  If  there 
were  any  likelihood  that  the  disease  would  continue  to 
break  out  from  time  to  time,  there  would  be  very  serious 
objections  to  any  plan  which  charged  the  cost  of  compen¬ 
sation  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  If  compensation  for 
slaughtering  cattle  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes,  there  will  be 
no  effectual  check  upon  those  who  claim  it.  The  surrounding 
farmers  will  feel  no  interest  in  watching  their  neighbours’ 
proceedings, because  the  loss  to  them  will  be  distributed  over 
so  large  an  area  that  it  will  seem  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  gain  to  the  particular  owner.  A  farmer  who  objects 
to  the  grant  of  compensation  on  the  score  that  the 
claimant  did  not  take  proper  precautions  to  keep  the 
plague  at  a  distance,  when  he  himself  has  only  to  find  a 
fractional  part  of  that  compensation,  would  be  set  down 
as  an  ill-conditioned  person  who  grudges  a  neighbour  an 
advantage.  A  farmer  who  objects  to  the  grant  of  com¬ 
pensation  on  this  same  ground  when  the  compensation 
is  paid  out  of  the  universally  detested  rates  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  public  benefactor.  To  relieve  local  rates  is 
always  a  matter  of  doubtful  policy ;  but  when  the  relief 
from  payment  is  also  a  relief  from  all  inducement  to  keep 
the  payments  low,  the  policy  ceases  to  be  doubtful,  and 
becomes  positively  mischievous.  Only  minute  local  ob¬ 
servation  can  ensure  economy  in  relief  where  the  interest 
of  the  particular  sufferer  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  community.  To  charge  compensation  for 
slaughtered  cattle  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  would  be  an 
invitation  to  tho  farming  class  to  put  their  hands  into  the 
public  pocket. 


OLD-FASHIONEDNESS. 

THERE  is  a  distinctive  quality  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  name,  which  strikes  us  when  we  are  young  mainly  through 
externals,  but  which  experience  shows  as  an  inner  pervading 
element  in  some  characters — as  more  than  a  characteristic — a  ruling 
influence.  As  it  affects  externals,  we  will  call  it  old-fashioned- 
ness ;  as  it  governs  thought  and  action,  we  prefer  to  designate  it 
stationariness.  Under  both  conditions  it  is  equally  an  enemy  to 
change,  and  as  such  equally  inspires  confidence.  Exhibited  ex¬ 
ternally,  it  conveys  to  the  observer  an  impression  of  weight,  gravity, 
and  respectability.  As  guiding  conduct,  it  passes  for  steadfast¬ 
ness.  The  old-fashioned  person  in  garb  and  manner  is  trusted  on 
that  account,  sometimes  most  undeservedly ;  though  the  errors 
which  lurk  under  this  respectable  disguise  may  probably  have  a 
more  sleepy  origin  than  the  scheming,  designing  order  of  fraud 
which  naturally  arrays  itself  in  modern  costume.  The  man 
who  is  stationary  in  his  opinions  is  credited  with  strength  of 
character,  judiciousness,  firmness  of  will,  and  clearsightedness. 
To  form  an  opinion  and  to  hold  it  fast  to  the  end  is  assumed  to  mean 
that  the  opinion  was  formed  on  deliberate  grounds,  and  that  those 
grounds  have  been  reviewed  as  years  pass  and  circumstances  change. 
No  doubt  there  really  are  persons  who  hold  certain  guiding 
opinions  from  first  to  last,  in  their  original  form  and  wording, 
under  these  conditions ;  but  there  are  more  men  who  think  a 
thing  to-day  because  they  thought  it  yesterday,  without  added 
thought  and.  investigation,  with  whom  habit  takes  the  plaee  of 
scrutiny,  who  think  always  the  same  because  change  would  be  an 
effort  out  of  their  line,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  out  of  their  power. 
For  people  to  be  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  of  change,  to 
scrutinize  opinions  in  this  spirit,  as  a  mere  intellectual  diversion, 
argues  that  the  possessor  can  set  no  value  on  them ;  all  grave  and 
serious  opinions  ought  to  be  cherished  as  part  of  a  man’s  self.  But 
to  hold  such  opinions  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  is  only 
noble  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  subject  to  a  conscientious 


survey,  and  are  brought  constantly  to  tho  test  of  the  mind's  highest 
powers.  Steadfastness  implies  this  action  of  the  conscience  and 
intellect ;  it  involves  a  power  of  understanding  temptation  and  ot‘ 
recognizing  the  good  points  and  merits  of  the  thing  rejected  or 
resisted;  it  implies  a  permanent,  deliberate  act  of  choosing  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  best,  though  this,  as  being  a  habit  of  the  mind, 
may  not  be  a  conscious  act.  Mere  stationariness  is  passivity,  and  as 
such  may  hold  its  ground 

as  the  weakest  tilings,  if  frost 
Have  stiffened  them,  maintain  their  post. 

It  is  but  a  temperament,  though  the  hold  it  keeps  on  first  im¬ 
pressions  and  prejudices  so  much  resembles  the  action  of  its  seeming 
counterpart,  which  is  essentially  a  moral  and  intellectual  quality. 

However,  we  are  not  disputing  that,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
temperament,  stationariness  has  an  important  part  to  play  as  a 
drag  upon  excessive  energy  whether  of  thought  or  inven¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  dread  of  novelty  is  assumed 
by  the  majority,  and  that  without  inquiry,  to  be  a  praise¬ 
worthy  quality.  People  in  professing  it  always  rely  upon  tho  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  more  responsible  and  serious  of  their  acquaintance. 
There  is  no  novelty  or  fashion  introduced  but  it  encounters  a 
snub  from  this  worthy  class.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  action  of 
this  temper  upon  externals.  What  is  new  is  on  the  face  of  it 
absurd,  or  extravagant,  or  unbecoming ;  it  awakens  the  inquiry, 
What  next?  what  is  the  world  coming  to?  All  domestic  im¬ 
provements  have  had  to  push  their  way  against  the  protests 
or  the  contempt  of  the  steady  well-to-do  classes,  who,  having 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  inconveniences  of  existing 
domestic  conditions,  have  acquired  a  preference  for  them  over  the 
suspicious  easements  of  modern  ingenuity.  This  contentment  up 
to  a  certain  point  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  social  virtue.  The  restless 
aim  at  improvement,  at  mending  what  habit  has  made  tolerable,  is  a 
worrying  temper  more  trying  to  those  exposed  to  it  than  some 
graver  defects  of  character.  Life  naturally  slips  along  most  easily 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  things,  animate  or  inanimate,  to 
which  we  are  used.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  we  may  observe 
the  use  of  fashion  in  dress  as  a  vent  for  that  love  of  change  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  more  active  spirits  which  may  by  its  means  be  in¬ 
dulged  without  reasonable  disturbance  to  phlegmatic  natures.  We 
say  “  reasonable,”  because  the  love  of  things  as  they  are  often 
drives  the  phlegmatic  into  an  aggressive  and  imperious  tone,  even 
when  their  own  liberty  is  not  touched.  They  are  apt  to  indulge 
their  constitutional  preference  for  what  they  are  used  to,  and 
to  proclaim  their  disdain  of  novelties  in  costume  among  other 
things,  under  cover  of  moral  indignation  at  the  follies  of  the  age. 
A  plausible  charge,  if  not  a  just  one,  can  always  be  found  against 
what  has  its  way  to  make,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  spirit  of  cavil 
and  objection  to  discern  what  novelty  is  destined  to  be  evanescent 
and  what  to  hold  its  ground.  There  were  people  who  hoped  to  put 
down  railways  by  frowning  upon  them.  The  use  of  tea  was  in 
the  same  spirit  denounced  as  men  now  denounce  beer;  and  such  a 
slight  innovation  as  black-edged  paper  was,  on  its  first  introduction 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  declared  in  print  to  be  a  ridiculous 
affectation.  To  recognise  a  fitness  in  what  is  strange  belongs  to 
those  who  keep  their  fancy  awake  by  exercise ;  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  in  the  matter  of  dress.  Dr.  Borlase,  the 
Cornish  pastor  of  whom  we  have  read  lately,  furnishes  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  our  point.  No  cottage  family,  he  complained,  is  without  its 
tea-kettle,  and  not  a  girl  above  fifteen  but  has  her  scarlet  cloak. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  protest  in  one  age  turns  into  fanatical 
approval  in  another.  What  would  the  old-fashioned  now  say  to  a 
-cottage  without  its  tea-kettle  ?  while  the  scarlet  cloak  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  good  old  time  when  people  knew  their  place,  and  the 
women  were  content  with  their  own  station  in  life  and  did 
not  dream  of  dressing  like  their  betters.  All  fashions,  in  fact, 
come  in  with  the  young.  Old  women  never  invent  them  for 
themselves,  or  sit  down  to  construct  an  appropriate  costume. 
They  adapt  to  their  altered  circumstances  what  youth  and  beauty 
have  brought  into  vogue.  The  old  woman’s  scarlet  cloak  has 
become  a  tender  memory,  a  craving  of  the  eye,  a  venerated  symbol 
of  the  good  old  daj’S,  a  thing  associated  with  comely  wrinkles  and  all 
the  decencies  of  life’s  decay  ;  but  it  came  in  on  young  shoulders  as 
an  envied  novelty  and  smartness,  a  piece  of  self-adornment  with¬ 
out  any  thought  of  its  effect  on  the  landscape,  and,  being  such, 
an  emblem  of  change,  vanity,  and  pretension.  In  truth,  old- 
fashioned  people  are  indebted  for  all  their  dearest  prejudices 
to  the  love  of  novelty,  and  what  they  would  call  the  caprice,  of  a 
former  generation. 

There  has  always  been  in  England  a  strong  party  for  variety, 
as  such,  in  opposition  to  this  blind  conservatism,  often  no  doubt 
showing  itself  awkwardly  enough,  but  yet  indicating  in  its  way 
a  love  of  liberty  and  the  power  of  attaining  and  securing  it.  Shak- 
speare  laughs  at  his  countrymen  for  their  whimsical  love  of  variety 
in  costume,  borrowing  from  all  countries,  fixed  in  nothing.  And 
a  French  Franciscan  writing  for  the  ladies  of  Louis  XIII. ’s 
Court  seems  to  allude  to  the  same  openness  to  change  as  a  merit 
in  the  English,  saying,  “  They  who  blame  the  English  for  their 
inconstancy  herein  would  do  better  to  quit  theirslavish  opinion 
which  restrains  them  from  following  the  fashion  for  fear  of  not 
dressing  like  their  great-grandmothers.  Excess  is  everywhere 
blamable,  especially  in  novelties.  It  is  folly  to  contemn  them  and 
vanity  to  embrace  them.  As  I  approve  not  of  those  who,  with  too 
much  anxiety,  look  out  for  new  fashions,  I  cannot  esteem  those  who 
part  with  regret  from  their  high  heads  and  farthingales.  This 
obstinacy  arises  from  self-love.  They  rentier  their  age  ridiculous, 
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and  are  so  full  of  ceremonies  that  they  only  make  the  decay  of 
time  and  the  defects  of  nature  more  observable  in  them.”  There 
is,  indeed,  nothing  that  fixes  itself  more  permanently  on  the 
memory  of  childhood  than  any  conspicuous  relic  of  a  former  date 
in  the  matter  of  costume.  What  is  old  and  past  seems  to  the  child 
such  a  startling  anomaly  and  contrast  to  the  world  with  which  its 
mind  is  beginning  to  he  familiar.  An  antique  fashion  is  never  set 
off  by  this  mode  of  display.  Rugged  elderly  faces,  harsh  and  severe 
in  their  lines,  burly  or  attenuated  forms,  or  simply  queer  ones— 
these  characteristics  of  age  in  its  least  lovely  aspect  are  all  bra  ugh  t 
prominently  forward  to  the  consideration  of  the  infantile  critic  by 
being  set  in  the  frame  of  an  obsolete  garb,  and  perhaps  teach  it 
its  first  lesson  in  satire,  and  a  most  impertinent  one.  An  exceeding 
quaintness  may  owe  its  hold  on  the  wearers  to  causes  which  should 
exempt  them  from  comment ;  a  resolute  singularity  may  get  pos¬ 
session  as  a  fixed  habit,  through  very  opposite  mental  charac¬ 
teristics  ;  but  to  the  child  it  is  simply  a  mystery,  a  mystery  with 
no  reverence  attaching  to  it,  why  such  an  old  lady  wears  a  bonnet, 
or  a  turban,  or  a  wig,  in  violent  distinction  from  the  prevailing 
mode,  or  why  such  an  elderly  gentleman  cuts  a  figure  to  which 
childish  experience  presents  no  parallel. 

Such  prominent  and  extreme  examples  are  of  course  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  old-fashionedness,  and 
are  probably  due  to  very  different  influences  from  those  which 
simply  keep  people  some  ten  years  behind  their  neighbours ; 
though  of  course  one  prevailing  motive  must  be  suspected  in 
every  case — -the  notion,  we  mean,  that  whatever  good  looks  the 
wearer  possesses  are  best  set  off  and  preserved  by  adhering 
to  the  style  which  in  early  life  most  completely  satisfied  the 
taste,  whether  as  becoming  or  distinguished,  or  as  most  re¬ 
mote  from  the  vulgarisms  of  the  period.  The  reigning  beauty 
of  one  date  is  apt  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  old-fashioned  in 
another ;  and  quite  naturally  and,  as  one  may  say,  innocently, 
for  the  people  about  her  see  her  by  the  light  of  what  she  was,  and 
cannot  bear  a  change  which  contradicts  this  delusion.  But  many 
very  nice  people  are  old-fashioned  without  knowing  it,  simply 
from  want  of  observation  or  care  about  the  matter  ;  more  are 
so  on  the  moral  ground  of  protest  against  prevalent  enormities 
and  outrages  against  taste ;  many,  again,  because  they  require 
more  time  to  get  used  to  a  fashion  than  their  neighbours,  and 
only  learn  to  admire  it  when  all  the  rest  of  their  acquaintance 
leave  it  off.  In  questions  of  costume,  women  come  naturally  fore¬ 
most  as  examples,  but  a  resolute  revolt  against  the  fashion  of 
the  day  has  been  a  characteristic  of  some  remarkable  men. 
Talleyrand  was  hideous  for  adhering  to  the  voluminous  folds  of 
neckcloth  which  were  once  the  fashion,  and  which  in  his  case  hid 
his  whole  chin  from  view.  We  read  of  foreign  statesmen 
clinging  to  the  petit-maitre  style  long  after  the  world  had  dis¬ 
carded  it.  We  may  say  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  dis¬ 
tinction,  of  whatever  brings  a  man  very  prominently  before  the 
world,  to  dispose  him  to  keep  as  he  is,  if  not  in  all  points,  at 
least  in  some  one  favourite  particular.  But  this  is  not  to  be  old- 
fashioned  in  our  sense  ;  nobody  whose  mind  is  thoroughly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  present  is  so. 

But  we  have  lingered  on  what  is  but  a  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Dress  is  not  more  an  external  than  manner ;  some  hidden 
influence  dictates,  forms,  and  directs  them  both.  We  imagine 
that  any  one  who  has  given  his  mind  to  manner  as  manner 
comes  to  be  old-fashioned  in  manner  at  last,  just  as  Beau 
Brummel,  who  was  an  arbiter  of  dr-ess  in  his  youth,  did  in  dress. 
Those  who  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole  in  his  old  age 
described  him  as  the  relic  of  the  fine-gentleman  period  ;  his  gait 
and  address  all  spoke  of  a  dandified  past.  Whoever  has  been 
habitually  satisfied  with  his  own  deportment,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  critic  of  others,  is  sure  to  be  a  signal  instance  of  this  quality. 
There  are  people  whose  whole  tone  sends  our  thoughts  wandering 
to  their  antecedents  for  some  trick  of  precision  or  grace  of 
tournure.  People  who  are  only  solicitous  to  express  themselves 
are  not  old-fashioned  as  life  gets  on  ;  but  those  who  adopt  a  style, 
who  dwell  on  their  words  complacently,  who  set  themselves  to  say 
things  neatly  and  with  point,  will  certainly  furnish  telling 
examples — pleasant  examples  probably,  for  felicity  of  expression  is 
not  the  less  felicitous  because  it  carries  the  hearer  back  to  a  former 
generation  for  its  source  and  training.  In  fact,  while  we  treat  old- 
fashionedness,  and  stationariness  too,  as  in  a  certain  sense  short¬ 
comings  from  the  perfect  model,  it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  many 
instances  which  have  excited  a  regard  all  the  tenderer  for  this 
little  weakness  or  gentle  obstinacy,  and  one  feels  a  certain  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  confidence  that  representatives  of  them  will  never 
be  wanting  in  the  world,  and  will  always  be  exercising  a  useful 
part  in  it. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  Congress  held  last  week  at 
Birmingham  has  been  more  nearly  a  success  than  gatherings  of 
this  miscellaneous  kind  usually  are.  It  was  started  by  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  stood  aloof  from  it, 
as  to  them  South  Kensington  seems  a  sort  of  Nazareth.  The  local 
parochial  clergy  did  not  honour  it  with  their  presence.  The 
“  noble  chairman  ”  who  was  to  have  presided  was  represented  by  a 
note  of  apology.  The  weather  was  uninterruptedly  wet  and 
muggy.  The  hall  of  conference  was  entirely  without  means  of 
ventilation,  and  seemed  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  a 


Turkish  bath.  In  the  body  of  the  room  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
any  speaker  who  did  not  throw  his  sentences  like  balls  at  the 
audience.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  clever  nonsense  and  stupid 
absurdity  in  many  of  the  speeches.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  even  in  consequence  of  them,  some 
good  work  was  done  which  will  have  more  important  results  than 
any  one  merely  reading  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  would  be  likely 
to  infer.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  in  the  twelve  work¬ 
ing  hours  to  which  the  Congress  was  limited  to  discuss  properly  in 
all  its  aspects  even  one  of  the  dozen  subjects  selected.  The  area 
chosen  was  far  too  wide.  The  number  of  side  questions  which 
people  with  crotchets  were  able  to  drag  in  impeded  the  serious 
business  considerably.  Had  not  the  secretaries  of  sections  acted 
with  the  utmost  good  humour  and  decision,  the  whole  affair  would 
have  been  a  ludicrous  failure.  They  rigidly  enforced  the  rules  as 
to  the  time  allowed  for  each  paper,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  because  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  audience 
in  a  printed  form.  Ten  minutes  was  allowed  to  each  speaker  in 
the  discussions,  and  if  he  wandered  from  the  subject  in  hand  he 
was  ruthlessly  brought  back  to  his  mout.om.  Birmingham  people 
are  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  having  their  time  wasted  in 
palaver. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  a  “  Professor  of  Dietetic  Pathology  ” 
gathering  up  the  reins  in  order  to  ride  his  pet  hobby  before  such  an 
unwontedly  distinguished  audience.  He  proved  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  that  no  one  knew  how  to  feed  babies  properly,  and  expressed 
his  strong  condemnation  of  some  Hungarian  flour  exhibited  in  a 
neighbouring  room.  Then  he  carefully  extracted  from  his  purse 
something  white,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  child’s  tooth.  This 
he  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  instancing  his  theories.  He  held 
it  up  with  an  expression  of  profound  belief  in  having  something 
truly  important  to  communicate  to  the  world,  and  was  proceeding 
to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  mothers  his  own  infallible  food,  which 
would  add  the  thirty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  of  enamel  to  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth,  when  a  sharp  peck  from  the  strong-minded  chairwoman 
stopped  him  at  the  critical  moment  to  which  all  the  time  he  had 
been  leading  up.  The  poor  man  vanished  from  the  platform, 
leaving  even  the  few  people  who  were  near  enough  to  hear  what 
he  said  in  profound  darkness  as  to  his  invaluable  discovery. 
Perhaps  they  might  find  the  unuttered  parS  of  his  speech  in  the 
advertisement  column  of  some  newspaper,  or  on  a  London  street 
hoarding.  A  foreign  Countess,  who  appears  to  have  been  received 
with  open  arms  on  the  production  of  her  visiting  card,  was  un¬ 
avoidably  prevented  from  reading  a  paper  she  had  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  A  telegram  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  mishap.  It  was  almost  a  pity 
the  telegram  was  not  “  delayed  in  transmission,”  as  the  mere  magic 
word  countess  seemed  to  send  a  thrill  through  the  audience.  This 
may,  however,  have  simply  been  owing  to  the  repulsion  which  all 
good  Radicals  feel  at  the  thought  of  being  contaminated  by  the 
touch  of  a  bloated  aristocrat. 

Next  to  Professor  Huxley,  perhaps  the  speaker  listened  to  by 
the  natives  with  most  respect  and  attention  was  Miss  Helen 
Taylor.  She  rose  several  times,  and  elicited  continuous  rounds 
of  applause  on  every  occasion.  Evidently  the  floating  far¬ 
away  land  in  which  this  daughter  of  the  prophets  dwells  had 
for  these  practical  people  the  charm  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
unknown.  Miss  Taylor’s  Parliamentary  mode  of  speaking,  the 
volume  and  roll  of  her  sentences,  the  graceful  tap  of  her  fan  on 
the  table  to  give  emphasis,  the  dry  jokes  she  offers  to  weak  humanity, 
as  if  with  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  a  charming  little  depre¬ 
catory  bow  and  smile,  the  touching  bit  of  sentiment  so  dexterously 
dovetailed  into  its  place — all  these  captivated  her  audience,  as  it 
was  no  doubt  intended  that  they  should  do,  for  her  own  good  and 
wise  purpose.  If  we  heard  rightly  some  scoffer  mutter  “  Up  in  a 
balloon,”  he  ought  at  once  to  have  been  lynched  by  putting  him 
into  the  pouring  rain  outside.  He  was  not  worthy  to  listen  to 
such  noble  sentiments.  Miss  Taylor  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
our  social  arrangements  shall  have  so  much  improved  that  co-ope¬ 
rative  housekeeping  will  be  the  rule  among-st  the  working  classes ; 
“  when  married  women  will  be  able  to  devote  their  attention  to 
the  better  education  of  their  children,  and  the  unmarried  to  work 
and  labour,  and  by  the  fruits  of  their  labour  lay  by  a  little  money 
for  their  own  old  age,  or  to  begin  domestic  life  with  when  they  are 
married.”  She  thinks  it  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  a  providential 
arrangement  that,  amongst  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  gentlemen 
who  are  tempted  to  eat  too  much  by  the  good  cooking  at  their 
clubs  were  not  liable  to  similar  temptations  at  home.  She  disap¬ 
proves  of  teaching  children  cooking,  for  fear  their  mothers  would 
think  them  intolerable  prigs,  and  not  allow  them  to  practise  their 
lessons  at  home.  She  considers  a  philosophical  training  more 
valuable  for  a  young  servant  than  domestic  economy,  and  believes 
the  good  health  of  our  English  working-men  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  their  wives  cook  so  badly,  and  that  they  will  not  put  up  with 
wishy-washy  soup.  But  Miss  Taylor  touched  upon  one  subject  on 
which  she  had  the  whole  sympathy  of  her  audience,  and  that  was 
the  necessity  of  trying  to  secure  some  endowments  for  girls’  schools. 
She  considered  that  girls  should  learn  domestic  management  as  a 
trade  in  the  same  way  that  boys  learned  what  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  scholarships  should  be 
founded  for  cooking,  nursing,  and  other  useful  subjects.  These 
scholarships  she  would  offer  to  the  competition  of  those  girls  who 
had  passed  the  highest  standards  in  our  elementary  schools.  Sub¬ 
sequent  speakers  suggested  that  the  110,000/.  at  present  used  for 
pauperizing  the  working  classes  by  doles  might  be  devoted  to  the 
foundation  of  secondary  education  for  girls.  One  gentleman  men- 
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tionedthat  in  the  parish  of  Wolverley  there  was  a  very  important 
endowment,  consisting  of  land  in  London,  which  in  a  few  years 
■would  bring  in  a  large  income,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
something  enormous.  The  Charity  Commissioners  were  permitting 
the  money  to  be  applied  to  perpetuating  a  system  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  aged  men  and  women  could  go  and 
receive  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  money,  if  they  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Sunday  evening  service  at  their  parish  church. 
The  subject  of  provident  dispensaries  was  brought  forward,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  discussion,  every  one  seeming  to  be  agreed 
upon  the  desirability  of  establishing  such  institutions,  at  least  in 
all  large  towns.  Canon  Boulbv  calculated  that,  for  a  subscription 
of  three  shillings  a  year,  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  have,  not  only 
the  very  best  medical  advice  and  medicines,  but  also  skilled 
nursing  and  admission  into  hospital  when  treatment  could  not  be 
so  advantageously  given  at  home.  An  interesting  and  practical 
paper  was  read  upon  workmen’s  homes,  and  another  upon  house 
drains  and  their  relation  to  health,  Mr.  Bartley  ably  advocated 
school  penny  banks,  aud  made  some  most  valuable  remarks  upon 
the  good  to  be  done  by  encouraging  thrift  in  children  from 
babyhood.  lie  censured  the  practice  in  schools  of  carelessness 
with  regard  to  slates,  pencils,  books,  paper,  and  desks,  showing 
what  a  bad  effect  it  bad  in  encouraging  habits  of  thoughtless 
waste.  Mr.  Bartley  also  spoke  strongly  of  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  time  to  be  frittered  away  in  listless  half  attention,  but 
insisting  on  thorough  work  and  thorough  play. 

2-t  was  easy  te  see,  however,  that,  with  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  members,  their  interest  centred  entirely  upon  the 
questions  connected  with  education,  particularly  those  involved  in 
the  new  code,  which  includes  domestic  trailing.  Loud  and  bitter 
were  the  complaints  on  all  ades  with  regard  to  the  Government 
Inspectors,  and  melancholy  the  prophecies  as  to  the  sufferings  sn 
store  for  managers  of  schools  when  the  extra  subjects  come  into 
the  held.  The  mere  mention  of  the  young  senior  wranglers  who, 
fresh  from  college,  try  to  overrule  the  opinions  of  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  teaching,  brought  a  groan  from  more  than  one 
part  of  the  room.  A  remarkable  answer  given  to  a  Government 
Inspector  by  a  little  girl  in  the  fourth  standard,  who  was  asked 
what  she  had  done  on  the  previous  Saturday,  was  read.  It  was 
a  most  graphic  and  lucid  account,  showing  intelligence  and  pre¬ 
cision  of  statement.  On  the  back  of  the  paper  was  written, 
“  Can’t  do  it 17 ;  whether  owing  to  some  mistakes  in  spelling,  and 
the  want  of  knowledge  where  to  put  the  capital  letters,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  ought  to  have  had  an  extra  good  mark,  instead  of 
being  pronounced  a  failure.  The  vicar  of  Tamworth,  who  every 
now  and  then  threw  out  some  startling  suggestion  or  snuffed  out 
some  unpractical  proposal,  thought  the  “  surprise  ”  visits  of  In¬ 
spectors  might  be  turned  to  a  useful  purpose.  If  be  bad  bis  will, 
be  would  make  the  grant  depend  upon  the  general  efficiency  of 
the  school,  not  the  proficiency  of  children  on  certain  points;  for 
he  felt  convinced  that,  with  the  multiplication  of  subjects,  it 
would  he  found  perfectly  impossible  to  carry  on  the  system  of 
examinations  by  results.  Mr.  M'Carthy  made  a  hold  proposal, 
which  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  support.  He  said: — 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  gain  on  all  sides  will  accrue  if  the  work  of 
Iler  Majesty’s  Inspectors  be  eonfiued,  as  far  as  examination  is  concerned, 
to  the  ordinary  subjects,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
grammar,  and  the  specific  subjects  of  a  literary  kind — namely,  English 
literature,  Latin,  French,  German,  and,  in  addition,  mathematics— surely  a 
wide  enough  range  of  knowledge  for  one  man — and  that  the  other  subjects, 
singing  and  music,  and  needlework  (Code,  Art.  ig),  domestic  economy  (not 
restricted  to  girls),  mechanics, animal  physiology,  physical  geographv,  and 
botany  (Fourth  .Schedule),  and  such  subjects  as  mensuration,  agricultural 
chemistry,  physics,  practical  cookery,  &c.,  to  he  hereafter  added,  be  placed 
under  other  examiners,  under  the  direction  of  the  Science  and  Art  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  or  some  other 
body. 

The  general  feeling  of  members  at  tbe  end  of  the  Congress  cannot 
be  better  expressed  than  by  an  extract  nearly  a  century  old,  which 
the  Earl  of  Lichffeld  had”  intended  to  read  if  he  had  been  able  to 
h,e  present,  and  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  : — 

This  .economy  in  all  cases  is  the  more  to  be  urged  because  the  difference 
in  comforts  of  the  same  families,  at  the  same  expense,  well  or  ill  con¬ 
ducted,  is  greater  often  than  that  of  different  families  at  different  expenses. 
There  is  more  difference,  comparatively,  in  the  mode  of  living  from 
economy  than  from  income.  The  deficiency  in  income  may  possibly  be 
made  up  by  increase  of  work  or  wages ;  but  "the  want  of  economy  is  "irre¬ 
mediable,  and  the  least  income  in  question  with  it  will  do  more  than  the 
greatest  without  it.  No  master  can  in  the  first  place  afford  wages  ;  next, 
no  overseer  can  make  allowance  ;  lastly,  no  magistrate  can  order  relief 
enough  on  any  calculation  but  that  of  their  being  severally  well  managed. 
If  the  poor  do  not  prudentty  serve  themselves,  none  can  effectually  assist 
them ;  if  they  are  not  their  own  friends,  none  can  sufficiently  befriend 
them.  The  idle  in  procuring,  or  the  wasteful  in  using,  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  have  neither  merit  in  themselves  to  deserve,  nor  have  others  power 
to  grant  them  that  supply  which  is  alone  due,  and  can  be  alone  afforded  to 
the  honest,  industrious,  and  prudent.  It  highly,  then,  interests  all  con¬ 
versant  with  the  poor,  who  ought  to  be  literally  all,  and  it  is  hoped  are 
most,  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  them  iii  the  practice  of  economy ;  it  is 
far  more  useful  to  teach  them  to  spend  less,  or  to  save  a  little,  than  to  give 
them  much  more. 


THE  SARONIC  GULF. 

TBAVELLING  in  Greece  has  in  some  measure  to  he  done 
backwards.  The  stranger  who  reaches  Athens,  as  it  will 
often  he  convenient  to  reach  it,  by  way  of  Syra,  and  who  does  not 
mean  to  cross  tbe  bounds  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  will  naturally 
take  Athens  on  his  way  homewards.  The  voyage  from  Syra  to 


Athens  is  a  voyage  made  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  In 
the  like  sort  Athens  itself  is  the  practical  centre  for  many  points 
which  lie  to  the  west  of  it,  and  which  geographically  form  further 
steps  on  the  return  journey.  To  a  traveller  of  the  age  of 
Pausanias,  one  of  the  earliest  of  antiquarian  travellers  in  the 
modern  sense,  Athens  might  have  seemed  a  strange  centre  for  a 
journey  in  the  Argolic  land,  with  Mykene  as  its  main  object. 
Mykene  was  in  his  day  as  desolate  as  it  is  now  ;  but  Argos  and 
Corinth  were  in  a  very  different  case.  In  his  day  Argos  and 
Corinth  were  united  by  a  carriage  road,  as  there  is  hope  that  they 
may  before  long  he  united  again.  The  sea  was  then  less 
thoroughly  the  highway  of  Ilellas  than  it  had  been  in  earlier 
times,  or  than  it  has  become  again  in  later  times.  Now  the 
traveller  who  has  not  a  frame  of  extra  hardihood  will  most 
likely  look  on  Mykene  and  what  naturally  goes  with  Mykene 
as  an  excursion  to  he  done  from  the  capital,  an  excursion  as 
great  a  part  of  which  as  possible  is  to  bo  made  by  water. 
That  is  to  say,  tbe  most  natural  approach  to  tbe  Argolic  land 
will  be  to  most  travellers  by  sea  from  Peiraieus  to  Nauplia.  Tbe 
traveller  will  thus  begin  his  researches  with  one  of  those  charming 
voyages  among  islands  and  peninsulas  which  form  so  special  a 
feature  in  Greek  travel.  The  voyage  from  Peiraieus  to  Nauplia 
strongly  brings  out  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Greek  geography 
and  history.  As  Sulpicius  remarked  long  ago,  famous  cities  lie 
close  together.  We  better  understand  the  nature  of  Greek  politics 
and  Greek  warfare  when  we  fully  take  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  contending  powers  lay  within  sight  of  one  another.  This 
feeling  comes  strongly  into  the  mind  when  we  look  down  from 
such  a  point  as  the  hill  of  Brescia  and  see  the  commonwealths  of 
Lombardy  grouped  as  it  were  in  order  before  us.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  commonwealths  thus  grouped,  almost  as 
it  were  in  regular  array,  marked  each  by  its  tower  rising  from  the 
boundless  plain,  and  commonwealths  the  site  of  each  of  which 
forms  a  marked  natural  feature,  an  island,  a  promontory,  an  inland 
hill.  We  see  why  the  duration  of  the  Greek  commonwealths 
was  far  longer  than  those  of  Lombardy,  and  why  they  were  not 
in  the  same  way  easily  brought  together  under  the  hands  of 
a  few  powerful  lords.  Mr.  Mahaffy,  who  sometimes  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  write  most  remarkable  nonsense  about  things 
which  he  has  not  studied,  but  who  yields  to  few  iu  keenness  of 
observation  on  tbe  things  which  he  has  studied,  has  some  good! 
remarks  on  the  geographical  separation  between  state  and  state 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  physical  features  of  the  country, 
above  all  by  the  mountain  ranges.  Athens  and  Thebes  were,  as 
modern  states  go,  very  near  to  one  another ;  but  Athens  and 
Thebes  had  real  difficulties  in  getting  at  one  another.  The  sea 
indeed  was,  whether  for  peaceful  or  for  warlike  purposes,  not  a 
barrier  hut  a  highway.  But  just  as  the  physical  position  of  the 
Greek  commonwealths  gave  them  a  more  distinct  national  being, 
so  the  long  and  winding  coasts  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas  on 
which  so  many  of  them  were  placed  gave  them,  near  as  they  lay 
together,  an  actual  extent  of  territory  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  their  nearness.  Thus,  short  as  the  life  of  the  commonwealths 
of  ancient  Greece  seems  to  us,  it  was  at  least  far  longer  than  the 
life  of  the  commonwealths  of  mediaeval  Italy.  Of  the  last  the  few 
that  survived  were  just  those  whose  geographical  position  enabled 
them  to  survive.  Venice  and  Genoa  speak  for  themselves  ;  so  does 
Bagusa  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf.  Lucca  too,  it  has  been 
well  observed,  was,  just  like  Athens  and  Thebes,  cut  from  its 
neighbour  Pisa  by  mountains  which  hindered  either  of  the  once 
rival  states  from  seeing  each  other. 

With  this  train  of  thought  in  our  minds,  we  may  start  on  our 
voyage  from  Peiraieus  to  Nauplia,  the  lirst  stage  of  our  journey 
from  Athens  to  Mykene.  The  heights  of  Megaris,  the  Akroko- 
rinthos  itself,  come  within  the  distant  view  ;  but,  as  our  course  is 
marked  out,  of  Megara  and  Corinth  we  shall  see  something  more 
and  nearer,  while  of  the  other  states  which  border  the  gulf  we 
take  our  nearest  glimpse  on  the  present  voyage.  From  the 
akropolis  of  Athens,  from  not  a  few  other  points  of  Attic  soil,  we 
have  looked  down  on  the  varied  outlines  of  the  two  rocky  islands 
which  form  the  main  features  of  the  maritime  landscape.  Further 
from  us  lies  Aigina,  eyesore  of  Peiraieus  ;  nearer  lies  Salamis,  the 
proudest  name,  save  one,  in  Athenian  history.  In  the  general  view 
one  island  is  as  prominent  as  the  other,  and  we  naturally  ask  the 
cause  of  the  wide  difference  in  their  history.  Aigina  is  itself  a 
famous  island ;  Salamis  is  simply  an  island  which  became  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  events.  One  of  those  caprices  of 
destiny  which,  above  all,  make  and  mar  tbe  fortunes  of  commercial 
states  made  Aigina  for  a  while  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Greece. 
The  rival  of  Athens  on  the  element  which  belonged  to  Aitina 
before  it  belonged  to  Athens,  she  became  first  the  subject,  then 
the  victim,  of  her  rival.  So,  when  again  an  independent  state  in  after 
days,  she  underwent  a  blow  no  less  fearful  at  the  hands  of  Borne 
and  her  Aitolian  and  Pergameue  allies.  Salamis  has  no  such 
history.  The  isle  of  the  Aialtids,  the  subject  of  the  poetical  oratory 
of  Solon,  once  disputed  between  Megara  and  Athens,  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Attic  land,  the  scene  of  the  great  tight  where 
Athenian  and  Aiginetan  fought  side  by  side  against°  the  bar¬ 
barian.  But  Salamis  had  no  share  in  the  glories  of  Aigina,  though 
she  had  some  share  in  her  sorrow.  Aigina  has  a  history  of  her 
own,  though  a  history  in  which  her  relations  towards  Athens  play 
the  chief  part.  But  the  history  of  Salamis  is  simply  a  part  of  the 
history  of  Attica.  Long  indeed  after  the  days  of  Solon  or  of 
Perikles  she  suffered  at  Athenian  hands  only  less  severely  than 
Aigina  had  done.  But  that  was  when  Athens,  tossed  to  and  fro 
from  one  Macedonian  lord  to  another,  suspected  Salamis  of 
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treacherous  dealings  with  one  to  whom  the  city  was  for  a  while 
hostile.  Salamis  has  again  a  separate  being  in  the  days  of 
Kassandros,  as  Eleusis  has  again  a  separate  being  in  the  days  of  the 
Thirty.  Is  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  conquered 
rival  and  the  incorporated  territory  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Argolic  Aide  which 
could  possibly  draw  Aigina  to  itself — the  island  was  far  \ 
more  likely  to  attract  its  neighbours  on  the  mainland — while 
Salamis  lay  near  enough  to  the  Attic  coast  to  come  within  the 
range  of  that  strange  iulluence  which  made  the  history  of  Attica  so 
opposite  to  that  of  all  other  Hellenic  lands?  As  Eleusis  and 
Marathon  could  be  fused  into  Athens,  so  could  Salamis ;  but 
Aigina  lay  out  of  that  influence,  and  lay  within  no  other. 
Aigina,  too  powerful  to  be  incorporated  with  Athens,  be¬ 
came,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rival  and  victim  of  Athens,  while 
Salamis,  weaker  and  less  powerful,  became  indeed  her  victim,  | 
but  in  the  character,  not  of  a  foreign  enemy,  but  of  a  home  dis¬ 
trict  charged  with  treason. 

We  pass  then  by  Salamis.  We  muse  on  the  great  sea-fight ; 
we  muse  specially  as  we  pass  by  the  little  dependency  of  Salamis, 
that  isle  of  Psyttaleia,  beloved  by  Pan,  where  Aristeides  dealt 
the  last  blow  against  the  noblest  of  the  Persian  host.  These 
things  happened  at  Salamis  and  Psyttaleia,  but  they  were  not  the 
work  of  the  men  of  Salamis  and  Psyttaleia,  even  if  Psyttaleia 
had  any  men.  But  we  do  see  the  work  of  the  men  of  Aigina,  J 
the  memory  of  the  greatness  of  Aigina,  as  we  draw  near  the  j 
coast  of  the  historic  isle,  and  the  temple  of  Panhellenian 
Zeus  looks  down  upon  us  from  its  height.  We  pass  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  island;  we  mark  the  modern  town,  and  the 
fringe  of  fertile  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  soaring 
and  jagged  heights  of  the  island.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Epidauros, 
city  of  Asklepios,  and  our  thoughts  wander  away  to  the  second 
Epidauros  on  the  Lakonian  coast,  to  the  third  Epidauros  far 
away,  parent  of  Ragusa  and  all  her  argosies.  We  pass  by  Methana, 
of  all  peninsulas  the  nearest  to  an  island,  cleaving  to  the  Argolic 
Aide  as  the  Aide  cleaves  to  Peloponnesos,  as  Peloponnesos  cleaves 
to  Ilellas,  as  Ilellas  and  the  adjoining  lands  cleave  to  the 
general  mass  of  Europe.  We  pass  on  to  spots  famous  in  later  as 
well  as  in  earlier  times,  to  some  which  are  famous  in  later  times 
only.  Kalaureia,  with  its  Ampbiktiony,  is  perhaps  less  thought 
of  than  modern  Poros,  the  arsenal  of  Greece,  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  in  the  war  which  made  Greece  free.  We  skirt  the  I 
Troizeniau  land,  but  Troizen  itself  hardly  comes  within  our  ken ; 
and,  if  Poros  disputes  the  place  with  Kalaureia,  Ilennione 
cannot  even  attempt  to  dispute  the  place  in  our  thoughts  J 
with  the  islands  lying  off  her  shore  which  the  warfare  of 
modern  days  has  made  so  illustrious.  There  lie  the  homes  of 
those  famous  Albanian  colonists,  two  of  the  three  great 
nurseries  of  the  seamen  of  Hellas.  Their  fate  has  been  what  to 
shallow  observers  may  seem  a  strange  one,  but  which  simply 
follows  the  commonest  laws  of  human  nature.  Specially  privi¬ 
leged  under  the  Turk,  they  were  foremost  in  the  war  against  the 
Turk.  Delivered  from  his  yoke,  they  have  greatly  fallen  from  the 
position  which  they  held  under  his  yoke.  The  explanation  is 
.simple.  The  Hydriots,  independent  in  their  own  island  on  the 
single  condition  of  furnishing  men  to  the  Sultan's  navy,  enjoyed 
that  kind  of  half-freedom  which  makes  men  long  more  keenly  for 
perfect  freedom.  They  know  better  what  freedom  is  than  those 
who  are  utterly  crushed  down.  And,  as  they  know  better  what  it 
is,  they  also  know  better  how  to  win  it.  In  such  cases  we  always 
hear  the  silly  charge  of  ingratitude — gratitude  seemingly  being 
due  to  the  invader  if,  for  his  own  ends,  he  leaves  his  victim 
something.  Hydra  then,  the  land  of  Miaoules,  was  foremost  in  the 
strife  simply  because  it  could  be  foremost.  But  when  the  strife  was 
over,  Hydra  lost  not  a  little.  That  is  to  say,  what  was  lost  by  Hydra 
was  won  by  Greece  as  a  whole.  In  the  days  of  bondage  Hydra 
liourished,  because  it  was  comparatively  free.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  general  freedom,  Hydra  lost  all  special  privilege ;  com¬ 
merce,  as  commerce  always  will,  went  to  such  spots  as  best 
.suited  it;  Peiraieus  and  Syra  rose  as  Hydra  went  down.  Blit 
Hydra  and  Spetza  at  least  form  part  of  free  Greece.  Psara,  the 
isle  of  the  yet  living  Kanares,  is  still  in  bondage.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  stand  before  the  house  of  the  last  of  the  old  heroes,  to 
look  out  on  Salamis,  and  to  remember  that,  when  Salamis  was 
fought,  Themistokles  too  was  uttoXls  dtpp.  By  a  happy  analogy  men 
•speak  of  that  house  as  Caprera ;  the  owner  of  Oaprera  is  uttoXis 
aur)p  also. 

Hydra  then,  like  Aigina  in  an  earlier  day,  is  a  witness  of  the 
way  in  which  commerce  flits  from  one  shore  to  another.  With  ( 
its  fellow,  Spetza,  the  main  interest  of  our  voyage  itself,  as  dis-  | 
tiuguished  from  the  interest  of  the  spots  to  which  our  voyage  is  j 
to  lead  us,  pretty  well  ends.  We  now  turn  the  last  main  corner  ; 
we  enter  the  specially  Argolic  gulf.  Before  loug,  eyes  familiar 
with  the  scene  begin  to  point  out  to  us  the  whereabouts  of  the 
great  objects  of  our  pilgrimage.  We  see — we  at  least  see  where  we 
ought  to  look  for — Tiryns  on  her  lonely  hill  in  the  plain — the 
Larissa  of  Argos  crowning  her  peaked  height — Mykene  herself 
darkiy  spied  out  among  the  mountains.  With  these  objects 
before  ns,  we  may  he  forgiven  if,  as  soon  as  we  are  once  on  the 
shore,  we  hasten  towards  them,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  a  spot  which 
has  some  claims,  both  earlier  and  later,  upon  our  thoughts.  We 
land  at  Nauplia.  But,  with  the  great  sites  now  close  to  us,  we 
may  he  forgiven  if  we  pass  by  the  fortress  which  preserves  the 
name  of  the  legendary  Palamedes,  and  the  remains  which  show 
that  Nauplia  too,  though  its  fame  and  importance  belong  mainly 
to  far  later  times,  was  a  dwelling-place  and  a  fortress  of  primaeval 


Hellas.  Of  little  fame  in  the  old  days  of  Hellenic  freedom,  Nauplia 
held  under  the  later  Empire,  under  the  Venetian,  and  under  the 
Turk,  so  high  a  place  that  forsaken  and  forgotten  Tiryns  came  in 
popular  speech  to  bear  no  other  name  than  Old  Nauplia.  To 
Old  Nauplia  then  we  hasten ;  hut  we  do  not  hasten  so  fast  but  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  winged  lion  over  the  gate  of  the  younger 
city,  the  symbol  of  ages  of  Peloponnesian  history  which  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget.  In  those  ages,  if  Tiryns  had  to  take  the  name  of 
Nauplia,  Nauplia  had  to  take  the  name  of  a  far  more  distant  city. 
By  one  of  the  many  attempts  to  make  a  name  in  one  language 
bear  a  meaning  in  another — in  this  case  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say,  to  make  the  name  bear  another  meaning  in  its  own  lan¬ 
guage — Nauplia,  the  port  of  Argos,  became  the  Venetian  stronghold 
of  Napoli  di  Romania.  Peloponnesos,  no  longer  Sclavinia,  was 
still  llomania  ;  on  no  man's  lips  in  those  days  was  it  Hellas.  No¬ 
where,  least  of  all  in  such  a  seat  of  its  power  as  this,  can  the  badge 
of  the  great  republic  he  seen  without  interest,  wonder,  and 
admiration.  Another  lion  not  far  oil’,  commemorating  the  coming 
of  a  Bavarian  king,  it  is  only  kindness  to  pass  by.  We  are  on  the 
road — for  a  road  there  is — to  the  most  wondrous  relic  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  ages  of  the  land.  We  soon  stop  before  an  elevation  in  the 
plain  which  suggests  our  own  Old  Sarum,  which  at  a  second 
glance  may  suggest  Worlebury.  We  have  at  last  reached  one  of 
the  objects  which  alone  would  repay  us  for  coming  from  Old 
Sarum  or  from  Worlebury  to  see  them.  Salamis,  Aigina,  Poros, 
Ilydra  itself,  all  seem  hut  mere  stages  on  the  way  as  we  stand 
below  the  vast  and  desolate  walls  of  Tiryns. 


THE  IRVINGITE  APOSTOLATE. 

OUR  readers  may  or  may  not  have  noticed  in  the  Times  obituary 
of  Monday  last  the  name  of  “  John  Bate  Cardale,  formerly  of 
2  Bedford  Row,  aged  74,”  and  for  most  of  them  the  announcement, 
if  they  read  it,  would  contain  no  special  significance.  They  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  late  Mr.  Cardale,  formerly 
known  in  the  world  as  a  solicitor,  has  filled  for  the  last  45  years 
the  office  of  “  pillar  apostle  ”  as  well  as  “  Apostle  of  England  ”  in 
that  strange  community  popularly  designated  Irvingite,  but  which 
arrogates  to  itself  the  lofty  title  of  “  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.”  And  the  practical  importance  of  his  death  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  from  the  first,  by  virtue  of  his 
office  and  still  more  through  his  personal  energy  of  character,  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  community,  and  that  of  the  original  Twelve 
only  two  apostles — Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Woodhouse — now  re¬ 
main,  both  of  whom  are  necessarily  of  advanced  age  and  are  said 
to  be  of  gentle  and  retiring  disposition,  and  to  have  long  since 
abandoned  all  active  discharge  of  their  functions.  Hence  the  death 
of  Mr.  Cardale  is  certainly  a  critical,  and  is  by  many  thought 
likely  to  prove  a  fatal,  event  for  the  future  of  Irvingism.  A  story 
which  came  to  us  on  excellent  authority  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  clergyman 
was  inspecting  the  stately  and  then  recently  erected  church  in 
Gordon  Square,  when  an  official  of  some  kind,  dressed  much  like 
a  verger,  accosted  him  with  the  question  whether  he  had  been 
“  gathered  in  ” — the  orthodox  phrase  for  joining  the  community. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking 
such  a  step  until  some  very  obvious  and  serious  difficulties  in  the 
Irvingite  programme  had  been  explained  to  his  satisfaction ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  observe  that  two  or  three  of  the  “  Apostles  ”  were 
already  dead  (there  are  ten  dead  now)  and  that  in  the  course  of 
nature  the  number  must  continue  to  decrease,  while  no  means  had 
apparently  been  discovered  of  supplying  vacancies  caused  hv  death 
■ — or,  he  might  have  added,  by  apostasy,  for  there  has  been  a 
“  Judas”  in  this  second  Apostolic  College  as  there  was  in  the  first. 
The  fact  was  of  course  admitted,  and  our  informant  then  went  on 
to  remark  that  he  had  always  understood  the  restoration  of 
Apostles  to  he  of  the  very  essence  of  the  new  revelation,  and  that 
they  were  expected  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  also 
was  admitted,  with  the  explanatary  comment  that  “  for  the  sins  of 
the  Church  ”  some  of  the  Apostles  had  nevertheless  been  removed, 
and,  on  being  further  pressed,  their  apologist  added  that  “it 
would  he  siyfficient  if  one  Apostle  remained  to  present  the 
Church  unto  the  Lord  on  His  appearing.”  To  this  it  was  of 
course  obvious  to  reply  that  unless  the  end  of  the  world 
was  very  near,  or  a  special  miracle  was  wrought,  there 
would  at  no  very  distant  period  be  not  one  Apostle  left, 
and  what  was  to  happen  then  ?  To  this  final  inquiry  only 
one  answer  was  possible,  which  cut  short  all  further  discussion. 
“  It  was  profane  to  ask  such  questions,  and  they  neither  deserved 
nor  admitted  of  a  reply.”  The  situation  which  it  was  profane 
to  anticipate  is  now  to  all  human  appearance  on  the  eve  of 
being  realized,  and  moreover  Mr.  Cardale,  though  theoretically 
only  primus  inter  pares — for  the  revival  of  the  apostolate  was 
intended  to  supersede  the  Papacy  into  which  it  had  been  cor¬ 
rupted — had  really  been  all  along  the  backbone  and  chief  ruler 
of  the  community,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  following  story 
told  by  Mr.  Grant,  formerly  one  of  its  members  and  author  of 
Apostolic  Lordship,  or  Five  Years  with  the  Irvingites,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  “  a  man  of  iron  will  and  dominating  character,  which 
would  brook  no  opposition,”  and  anticipates  a  thorough  break-up 
of  the  system  as  the  result  of  his  death : — • 

I  remember  being  told  some  years  since  by  an  Irvingite  minister  how  Mr. 
Cardale,  at  a  council  of  the  apostles,  when  some  difference  of  opinion  had 
been  manifested  respecting  the  inode  of  action  proposed  by  him,  taking  up 
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his  hat,  said,  “Well,  gentlemen,  I  leave  you;  when  you  see  vour  way  to 
assent  to  my  proposition  you  may  send  for  me. !  ”  He  went  abroad,  but  it 
■was  not  long,  as  will  be  imagined  by  th«>se  who  know  how  dependent  upon 
his  superior  capacity  and  energy  every  one  had  learned  to  feel,  before  he  was 
recalled  to  receive  the  entire  assent  of  bis  colleagues  to  bis  wishes. 

It  is  curious  that  a  sect  which,  at  least  in  its  outward  develop¬ 
ment,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  forms  of 
Catholicism,  should  derive  from  a  Presbyterian  preacher  its  origin 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  generally  known,  though  its 
members — as  was  intimated  just  now — disclaim  any  hilt  the  high- 
sounding  title  which  for  obvious  reasons  of  practical  convenience, 
and  apart  from  all  doctrinal  considerations,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  accord  to  them.  But  Mr.  Irving  remained  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Scotch  Establishment  till  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  excommunicated,  partly  on  a  charge  of  heresy 
about  the  Incarnation,  partly  on  account  of  the  miraculous  tongues 
supposed  to  he  a  revival  of  the  gift  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  but  with  this  important  differ¬ 
ence — that  St.  Paul  is  clearly  referring,  as  Dollinger  has  shown, 
to  a  Supernatural  command  of  foreign  languages,  not  the  ecstatic 
utterance  of  inarticulate  or  unintelligible  sounds.  Robert  Baxter 
indeed  in  his  Narrative  of  Events,  first  published  in  1833,  speaks 
of  being  impelled  to  utter  sentences  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish ;  but  the  general  character  of  the  “  tongues  ”  was  very 
different  from  this.  Archdeacon  Stopford  some  years  ago  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  the  hysterical  cries  of  the  converts 
at  Irish  revival  meetings  as  precisely  like  what  he  had  heard  at  the 
earlier  Irvingite  services  in  London.  The  movement,  though  its 
immediate  antecedents  were  so  widely  different,  arose  in  1832,  the 
year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  and 
sprang  no  doubt  out  of  the  same  general  fermentation  of  religious 
thought  which  followed  on  the  long  apathy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  revolutionary  cataclysm  in  which  it  closed.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  to  find  some  of  those  whose  names  afterwards 
became  prominent  in  the  Tractarian  ranks,  like  the  late  Dr. 
Dodsworth,  of  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street,  among  the  first 
converts  to  Irvingism.  Combining  the  claim  to  a  new  revelation 
with  an  appeal  to  the  traditions  and  the  ritual  of  the  ancient 
Church,  it  offered  attractions  at  once  to  enthusiasts  in  search  of  a 
creed,  and  to  reverential  or  {esthetic  minds  which  recoiled  from 
the  cold  negations  of  popular  Protestantism.  The  Anglo-Roman 
Church,  just  beginning  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  two  centuries  of 
penal  laws,  was  still  morally  and  socially  under  the  ban  ;  Ritualism 
even  in  its  mildest  phases  as  yet  was  not.  Hence  there  was  an 
opening  for  a  Communion  which  professed  to  speak  with  a 
■divine  authority,  and  pointed  in  support  of  its  claims  to 
phenomena  which  were  certainly  extraordinary  and  were 
confidently  alleged  to  he  miraculous,  while  it  presented  to 
the  eye  much  of  the  imposing  solemnity  of  the  old  Catholic 
ritual,  purged— as  was  affirmed  under  inspired  guidance — of  all 
superstitious  accretions.  The  episcopate  and  priesthood  were  re¬ 
tained,  and  priests,  whether  Roman  or  Anglican,  who  joined  the 
new  Communion — it  has  had  recruits  of  both  kinds — were  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  hut  to  these  was  added  “  the  fourfold  ministry  ”  of 
Prophets,  Evangelists,  Pastors,  and  above  all  Apostles.  These  last, 
who  received  their  commission  direct  from  heaven,  restored  to  the 
■Church  after  an  interval  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries  that  true  and 
normal  system  of  government  which  had  been  forfeited  hv  her  sins 
.since  the  removal  of  the  original  Twelve.  One  of  the  new  Apostles 
indeed  not  many  years  afterwards  recanted  and  deserted  his  post,  but 
that  only  made  the  analogy  more  complete,  and  to  his  death  he 
was  known  among  his  old  coreligionists  by  the  name  of  J udas. 
‘The  ritual  was  eclectic,  professedly  arranged  under  supernatural 
direction,  but  in  fact  compiled  by  a  process  of  what  would  now  be 
termed  “  comparative  liturgiology  ”  from  the  Latin  and  Anglican 
service  books  with  an  occasional  interpolation  of  Oriental  peculiari¬ 
ties.  Forms  were  provided  for  all  the  seven  Sacraments ;  the  “  vest¬ 
ments”  which  have  now  become  so  famous  and  lighted  candles 
were  appropriated  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist — the 
word  mass,  we  believe,  is  not  used — only  the  variety  of 
coloured  stoles,  instead  of  distinguishing  the  ecclesiastical  season, 
distinguishes  the  rank  of  the  wearer  in  the  hierarchy. 
“  Angels,”  who  correspond  to  bishops,  wear  purple  copes. 
Besides  the  Eucharist  there  are  four  daily  services — at  6  and  9 
A. 11.,  3  and  5  p.m. — at  the  last  of  which,  just  before  the  Magnificat, 
a  rite  not  unlike  the  Roman  rite  of  Benedictio  occurs  ;  a  seven- 
branched  lamp,  representing  the  seven  Churches,  is  lighted  and 
Incense  is  burnt  before  the  tabernacle  on  the  altar  where  the 
.Sacrament  is  reserved,  while  the  angel  vested  in  purple  cope 
kneels  before  it  to  offer  a  solemn  intercession.  All  this,  we  need 
Lardly  say,  involves  a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  though  the 
term  Transubstantiation  is  avoided. 

When  the  sect  was  founded,  the  world  was  parcelled  out  into 
twelve  ecclesiastical  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new 
Apostles,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  “  deliver  their  testimony”  and 
present  their  credentials,  either  personally  or  by  deputy,  to  the 
various  Sovereigns  and  Governments  respectively  assigned  to  their 
charge.  Their  ecumenical  pretensions  have  not  however  met  with 
any  very  general  response.  There  are  a  few  scattered  congrega¬ 
tions  on  the  Continent,  one  of  which  in  Germany  is  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  a  divine  of  deserved  literary  and  theological  repu¬ 
tation,  Dr.  Thiersch.  Even  in  England  their  success,  if  it  is  to  he 
gauged  by  a  numerical  test,  cannot  be  said  to  he  great. 
In  the  religious  census  of  1851 — since  which  time  there  has 
been  none  owing  to  the  eccentric  objection  of  Dissenters  to 
being  “  labelled  ” — their  numbers  were  computed  at  6,000  only, 


who  are  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  we  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  appreciable  in¬ 
crease  since  then.  In  last  year’s  return  their  places  of  worship 
in  England  are  given  as  19,  of  which  seven  are  in  London, 
the  original  Chapel  iu  Newman  Street — where  Irving  him¬ 
self  was  ordained  by  Mr.  Cardale — having  developed  into  the 
quasi-cathedral  in  Gordon  Square,  with  its  richly  decorated 
“  Apostles’  Chapel”  occupying  the  ordinary  place  of  a  Lady  Chapel 
at  the  East  End.  We  spoke  of  Irving’s  ordination,  hut  he  never 
rose  above  the  lower  ranks  of  the  ministry  in  the  communion 
which  hears  his  name,  not  being  designated  by  the  Prophets  to 
the  apostleship  or  even  to  the  office  of  an  angel.  Readers  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  interesting  biography  will  recollect  the  account  of  his 
patient  acceptance  of  the  humiliating  position  assigned  him,  which 
certainly  appears  to  an  outsider  to  reflect  more  credit  on  himself 
than  on  the  disciples  who  had  suddenly  become  his  superiors. 
Something  has  been  said  already  of  the  principles  of  this  strange 
community,  hut  we  may  observe  further  that,  notwithstanding  its 
“  Catholic  ”  claims  and  proclivities,  its  ministers  and  members 
usually  manifest  a  very  decided  anti-Roman  bias,  though 
they  frequent  Anglican  or  Roman  services  indifferently 
where  they  have  no  churches  of  their  own.  The  late  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond,  who  was  an  apostle  as  well  as  an  M.P.,  was  in  the  habit 
of  indulging  in  No  Popery  tirades,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
which  might  make  the  hair  even  of  an  Exeter  Hall  audience  stand 
on  end.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  ex-canon  of  Evreux,  who 
had  joined  the  Irvingite  body,  was  reported  to  be  delivering  im¬ 
passioned  philippics  against  “  Vaticanism  ”  at  Gordon  Square.  In 
some  respects  too  their  ritual  and  discipline  differs  rather  un¬ 
accountably  from  that  of  all  episcopal  communions,  reformed  or 
unreformed.  Thus  e.g.  they  observe  no  fast9,  and  very  few 
festivals,  and  not  only  is  all  asceticism  condemned  and  celibacy 
utterly  repudiated,  as  inferior  to  marriage,  but  there  is  no  outward 
distinction  of  calling  or  dress  between  their  clergy  and  laity,  nor 
is  the  title  of  Reverend  assumed  by  the  former,  except  by  those 
who  were  in  holy  orders  before  joining  them.  The  Apostle  of 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  solicitor,  and  had  acted  as 
Mr.  Irving’s  legal  adviser  in  his  trial  before  the  Presbyterian 
courts.  Mr.  Heath,  who  is  or  was  “  the  Angel  of  Gordon  Square,” 
was  a  dentist,  and  the  angel  of  another  London  church  who  died 
some  years  ago,  Mr.  Hume,  was  a'  solicitor  in  large  practice.  The 
payment  of  tithes  for  religious  purposes  is  however  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  Confession  is  expressly  authorized,  but  not  enjoined,  or 
at  least  not  universally  enjoined,  and,  in  spite  of  their  high 
Eucharistic  doctrine  and  ritual,  we  believe  we  are  right  in 
saving  that  they  never  communicate  fasting  ;  communion  is 
usually  administered  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  the  reserved 
Sacrament,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  morning  celebra¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction  are 
administered  with  great  solemnity,  the  former  exclusively  by 
Apostles.  The  “  tongues  ”  have  for  many  years  actually  ceased, 
hut  a  place  in  the  public  service  for  the  exercise  of  this  gift  is  still 
provided  by  the  rubrics.  "VVe  may  add  that  the  Irvingites  have 
had  some  writers  and  preachers  of  mark,  though  not  very  many. 
Dr.  Thiersch  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Sermons  of  the 
late  Mr.  Dow  of  Edinburgh — who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
Apostle  of  Switzerland — recall  something  of  the  tone  and  style 
of  Newman’s  Parochial  Sermons,  and  are  decidedly  above  the 
average.  But  it  is  to  their  miraculous  pretensions  at  the  beg'im 
ning,  and  afterwards  to  their  authoritative  teaching  and  the 
solemnity  of  their  ritual,  rather  than  to  the  pulpit  or  the  press, 
that  they  owe  such  measure  of  success  as  they  have  obtained. 
The  fact  that  after  45  years’  ministry  two  of  the  “  Apostles  ” 
should  still  he  living — Mr.  Cardale  was  struck  with  his  mortal 
sickness  while  attending  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  apostolate  at  Gordon  Square  this  day  fortnight — is 
no  doubt  remarkable,  just  as  the  long  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  is 
remarkable,  and  may  be  regarded  as  providential,  but  there  is 
nothing  supernatural  about  either.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe 
whether  the  vitality  and  the  inconsistency  alike  of  the  “  Apostolic 
Church  ”  are  attested,  when  the  time  comes,  by  its  capacity  to 
survive  the  loss  of  its  last  Apostle. 


POPULAR  TALES  IN  HOMER. 

TIIE  influence  of  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  development  of 
Greek  religion  and  mythology  is  a  subject  which  might  he  dis¬ 
cussed  at  almost  any  length ;  hut  there  is  one  point  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  perhaps  been  rather  neglected  in  England,  and 
which  touches  in  a  curious  way  on  many  of  the  unsettled  or  unap¬ 
proached  problems  of  criticism.  We  refer  to  the  part  which  marchen 
or  popular  tales  play  in  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  The  term  “  popular  tales  ”  designates  the  more  humble 
and  childish  myths  which  Mr.  Ralston  and  other  English  writers 
have  made  “popular”  in  another  sense,  and  which  are  found  to  be 
so  curiously  like  each  other  among  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  races. 
As  a  rule,  these  stories  ditier  from  the  myths  of  the  higher  litera¬ 
ture  and  culture  in  tWo  ways.  The  heroes  and  heroines  are 
generally  nameless,  and  the  events  occur  in  unnamed  lands 
and  undefined  periods.  Again,  the  details  are  apt  to  be  very 
primitive,  the  manners  rather  savage — cannibalism,  animal  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  magic  being  very  common — and  the  composition 
and  plot  crude  and  rambling.  If  a  wider  diffusion  than  that 
of  myths  of  the  higher  class  among  uncultivated  races  and  in 
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the  classes  -which  have  never  known  anything  of  letters  may 
be  taken  as  proof,  it  would  seem  that  where  we  find  a  myth  and 
r  popular  tale  dealing  with  the  same  topic,  the  popular  tale  is 
the  more  primitive,  and  is  the  rough  material  out  of  which  the 
myth  has  been  polished  and  made  perfect. 

If  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  Odyssey  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  theory,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  mass  of  popular 
tales,  artistically  handled,  and  fashioned  into  a  symmetrical 
whole  which  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  best  critics 
for  two  thousand  years.  To  begin  with  the  central  conception — 
that  of  the  return  of  a  wanderer  to  his  wife,  his  disguise,  her  failure 
to  know  him  for  her  lord,  and  the  ultimate  recognition — these  ideas 
make  up  one  of  the  best-known  “  formulae  ”  in  the  whole  range  of 
popular  lore.  Several  instances  may  be  found  near  home,  in  the 
songs  of  the  district  round  Metz,  collected  by  M.  de  Puymaigre, 
and  in  the  Breton  collections  of  De  Villemarqud.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  earth  Mr.  Dennys  has  met  with  this  “  story  radical  ” 
flourishing  and  takiug  various  shapes  in  China.  There  the 
wanderer  returns,  and,  “  foolishly  anxious  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
bis  wife,  who  does  not  recognize  him,  pretends  to  be  a  friend  of 
her  long-absent  husband.1’  Compare  the  words  of  the  disguised 
Odysseus : — 

’Odva fja  iyav  Idopg v  kcl'l  fe Ivta  ScoKa. 

When  the  Chinese  Odysseus  presumed  too  far  on  his  pretended  cha¬ 
racter  of  £eivos  nciTpooLos,  the  wife  “  seized  a  handful  of  sand,  and 
threw  it  in  his  eyes.”  The  rest  of  the  Chinese  tale  is  very  curious, 
for  the  Penelope  persevered  so  earnestly  as  to  try  to  hang  herself, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  claims  of  a  stranger  whom  she  did  not 
believe  to  be  her  lord,  in  spite  of  the  recognition  of  his  own 
mother : — 

0 v  piv  k  dXX?j  y'  ojfie  yvvt]  T€t\i]utl  8vp oj, 

AvpSos  dcpeaTalt],  as  oi  kukc i  7roXXa  poyijaas 

vEXdoi  eeiKoara  erel  is  TrarpiSa  yaiav. 

Thus  the  kernel  of  the  Odyssey  is  merely  a  popular  story,  which 
in  China,  for  example,  has  many  grotesque  features.  The  poet 
has  expanded  the  idea — the  original  datum — has  carried  it  into 
the  cycle  of  epic  legend,  and  has  made  it  the  underthread  of  a 
wonderfully  rich  and  glowing  web  of  song. 

It  is  plaiu  that  the  story  of  the  wanderer  returning  in  disguise 
has  no  natural  connexion  with  the  adventures  of  the  Shifty  Lad 
of  folklore,  who  encounters  and  defeats  giants  arid  wizards  by  his 
peculiar  cunning.  Some  of  these  feats,  however,  have  been 
added  to  the  original  nucleus  by  the  composer  of  the  epic. 
The  tale  of  the  adventure  with  the  Cyclops  has  displeased  critics. 
As  Messrs.  Riddell  and  Merry  remark,  in  their  editions  of  the 
Odyssey,  “  the  character  of  the  hero  seems  to  have  altered  for  the 
occasion.”  lie  thrusts  not  only  himself,  but  his  comrades,  into 
needless  danger ;  he  is  foolhardy  and  reckless.  In  short,  the  w-ild 
fancy  of  the  original  marchen  could  not  be  altogether  got  rid  of,  if 
the  adventure  was  to  be  used.  The  fine  old  joke  about  “  No  man 
did  it,”  which  in  the  Esthonian  nursery  tale  takes  the  shape  of 
“  Self  did  it,”  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  form  which  the 
legend  assumes  among  the  Oghuzians,  “a  mixed  tribe  of  Turks 
and  Tartars,”  shows  a  strange  incrustation  of  fancies  round  the 
original  kernel.  Even  the  Greek  imagination  was  unable  to  polish 
the  story  so  well  that  it  does  not  bear  very  plain  and  grotesque 
traces  of  its  original  roughness. 

The  story  of  Circe  is  not  very  common  in  Northern  countries, 
though  the  power  of  turning  men  into  animals  by  magic  occurs 
constantly  in  all  the  nursery  cycle,  from  the  land  of  the  Eskimo  to 
Natal.  Dr.  Gerland,  of  Magdeburg  {Alt.  griecliische  Marchen  in 
der  Odj/see )  has  found  a  very  good  parallel  to  the  wise  and  terrible 
daughter  of  Atlas  in  the  collection  of  Somadeva — that  is,  in  a 
set  of  Indian  fairy-tales  put  together  in  the  twelfth  century  B.c. 
A  young  merchant  who  is  wandering  about  for  his  own  purposes 
meets  four  pilgrims,  to  whose  company  he  joins  himself.  In  the 
evening  they  reach  a  great  forest,  where  they  are  told  to  beware  of 
a  Yakschini  who  roams  there — du'i  dpvpa  ttvkvcl  »cat  v\gv.  This 
dread  enchantress  is  in  the  habit  of  turning  men  into  animals, 
which  she  then  roasts  and  eats.  The  wanderers  advance,  in  spite 
of  the  warning,  and  at  midnight  the  enchantress  comes  forth  to 
meet  them,  dances  a  magical  dance,  plays  on  a  flute,  and  trans¬ 
forms  one  pilgrim  after  another  into  animals.  Just  in  time,  the 
young  merchant  catches  up  her  flute,  which  she  has  dropped,  fixes 
his  eyes  on  hers,  and  begins  to  recite  the  magical  phrase.  Then 
all  her  craft  deserted  the  Yakschini,  she  fell  on  the  ground,  trailed 
herself  to  the  feet  of  the  hero,  and  implored  him  not  to  slay  her, 
promising  to  fulfil  all  his  desires : — 

II  peya  'idyovaa  vncSpape  (cal  Xd/3e  yovvav. 

In  the  Odyssey,  of  course,  Circe  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  roast  and 
eat  the  swine  which  she  has  enchanted.  She  appears  as  a  wild 
and  beautiful  creature,  without  malicious  purpose  or  delight  in 
evil  except  for  the  sake  of  mere  mischief,  but  compelled  by  destiny  to 
do  harm,  till  the  man  comes  who  is  to  master  her  and  release  her 
victims.  This  is  not  only  an  instance  of  the  refining  process  of  the 
epic,  but  a  typical  example  of  Homer's  inability  to  speak  harshly 
of  a  woman,  or  at  least  of  a  lady  near  akin  to  Gods  and  heroes. 
The  adventures  of  Odysseus  among  the  Phseacians  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  Here  Dr.  Gerland  is  again  very  helpful,  and  the 
collection  of  Somadeva  again  affords  an  Indian  parallel.  The 
Vidyadharis,  a  sort  of  supernatural  people  dwelling  in  a  city  and 
in  palaces  as  bright  with  gold  as  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  answer 
to  the  Phseacians.  Their  golden  city  is  not  in  an  island,  but  on  a 
lofty  peak  on  the  mysterious  summits  of  the  Himalaya.  They 
traverse  the  air  in  a  magical  fashion  as  the  Phseacians,  and  indeed 


other  strange  peoples  of  Mongolian  and  Samoyed  fairy-tales 
traverse  the  sea,  “  in  ships  as  swift  as  a  bird's  flight,  or  a  thought.” 
But  this  difference  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
Vidyadharis  did  not  enjoy  a  peaceful  life  in  their  city  of  gold,  but 
were  always  at  variance  with  the  “  Rakschasas,”  a  sort  of  giants. 
This  was  precisely  the  position  of  the  Phseacians  in  a  tradition 
known  to  Homer,  before  they  emigrated  to  Scheria.  “  Of  old 
upon  a  time,  they  dwelt  in  spacious Ilypereia  ” — that  is  “highland”; 
— “  near  the  Cyclopes  they  dwelt,  men  of  overweening  insolence, 
who  continually  afflicted  them,  being  mightier  than  they.”  Here 
the  Cyclopes  answer  to  the  Rakschasas.  To  reach  the  Vidyad¬ 
haris,  even  in  their  upland  home,  was  as  hard  for 
mortal  men  as  to  find  the  watery  paths  to  Scheria.  Thus 
in  the  Indian  marchen,  the  Brahman  Saktideva  has  as 
many  adventures  as  Odysseus.  He  was  in  love  with  a  king’s 
daughter  who  would  marry  no  man  that  had  not  been  in  the  City 
of  Gold.  After  travelling  far,  Saktideva  reached  the  isle  of  the 
fisher-king,  Satyavrata,  who  had  powers  over  wind,  weather,  and 
the  voyages  of  men,  like  those  of  iEolus  in  the  Odyssey.  But 
Saktideva  reached  tbe  isle  in  truly  fairy-tale  fashion — namely,  in 
the  belly  of  a  large  fish.  Satyavrata  received  him  kindly  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  his  way  in  a  ship.  While  sailing,  Saktideva 
beheld  a  dark  point  in  the  ocean,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  a 
fig-tree  which  overhung  a  whirlpool.  Towards  this  whirlpool  the 
wind  and  current  drove  the  ship,  and  at  last  Saktideva  had  to  save 
himself  by  clinging  to  a  bough  of  the  fig-tree,  as  Odysseus  clung 
to  the  fig-tree  with  the  branches  that  overshadowed  Charybdis. 
Here  there  follows  an  incident  which  is  quite  out  of  Homer’s  line. 
As  Saktideva  held  on  and  was  almost  despairing,  some  eagles  re¬ 
turned  to  their  nest  in  the  fig-tree,  and  one  of  them  observed  that 
he  had  been  in  the  City  of  Gold,  whither  he  meant  to  return  in 
the  morning.  Saktideva,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,, 
waited  till  the  fowls  were  asleep  and  then  clambered  on  to  the 
back  of  the  bird  which  had  announced  its  intention  of  going  to  the 
town  where  he  too  was  bound.  On  the  following  day  he  was  de¬ 
livered  with  cure  by  the  bird  in  a  palace  of  the  City  of  Gold,  and 
was  hospitably  entreated  by  some  ladies  of  the  Vidyadharis,  who  an¬ 
swer,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Phseacians.  His  later  adventures  are  not. 
of  very  great  interest ;  they  are  wild  and  confused,  and  include 
marriages  with  three  or  four  ladies,  not  loyal  return  to  one  faithful 
wife.  The  discrepancies  in  this  popular  tale  are  foolish  and 
fanciful;  the  idea  of  the  City  of  Gold  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
has  been  rescued  for  literature  by  the  author  of  the  epic.  The 
process  of  selection  and  of  readjustment  is  very  instructive,  and 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  composition  of  the  Odyssey.. 
The  elements  seem  to  be  first  a  kind  of  large  atmosphere  of  legend 
and  tradition  about  the  siege  of  Troy.  Then  still  older  and  more 
popular  fictions  gravitate,  as  it  were,  into  the  cycle  of  the  heroes, 
and  round  a  great  name,  like  that  of  Odysseus,  all  the  marchen 
which  had  wandered  about  without  an  owner  crystallize  them¬ 
selves,  just  as  anonymous  good  things  in  modern  society  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  famous  wits,  to  Sheridan  or  Sydney  Smith.  Then  comes 
the  poet,  and  composes  his  epic  of  adventure  in  charmed  seas  and 
islands,  an  epic  which  has  no  more  necessary  relation  to  the  tale 
of  Troy  than  the  chanson  deyeste  concerning  Iluon  de  Bordeaux  has 
to  the  history  of  Charles.  As  they  become  material  of  the  highest- 
art  the  popular  tales  lose  their  grossness,  and  all  of  the  super¬ 
natural  that  is  not  actually  essential.  This  process  of  purification 
may  always  be  detected  in  Homer,  not  in  the  Odyssey  alone- 
Any  one  who  looks  through  the  chapter  on  Homeric  Mythology  in 
Lehrs’  Aristarchi  Stuclia  Ilomerica  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
the  variants  of  legend  or  myth  which  Homer  “  does  not  know,” 
are  often  the  more  coarse,  crude,  tragic,  and  barbarous  legends. 
For  example,  he  makes  Helen  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  but  he  has 
nothing  to  say  about  Leda  and  the  Swan  and  the  twin  eggs. 
“  The  story  is  in  later  authors,”  says  the  scholiast  on  the  Odyssey. 
It  seems  to  have  been  by  the  author  of  the  poem  of  the  Cypriay 
which  even  Herodotus  thought  unllomeric,  that  the  myth  about 
the  egg  was  taken  up  from  the  region  of  priestly  fable,  or  popular 
tale,  into  the  more  delicate  air  ot  art.  In  the  original  form  it  was 
Nemesis,  not  Leda,  who  was  the  object  of  the  affection  of  Zeus, 
who  pursued  her  in  many  forms,  and  lastly,  with  success,  in  that 
of  a  swan.  Leda  merely  found  the  egg  and  brought  up  the 
children  whom  it  contained.  M.  Lenormant  has  recently  taken 
the  trouble  to  trace  out  the  various  stages  of  the  story.  But  what 
has  escaped  him  is  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  Helen  concludes  a 
marchen,  which  answers  to  the  story  in  the  Welsh  Mahinogion 
that  ends  in  the  birth  of  Taliesin.  A  “  high-crested  black  hen  ” 
in  the  Celtic  takes  the  place  of  the  swan  in  the  Greek  popular  tale 
which  Homer  entirely  ignores. 

The  Homeric  treatment  of  popular  tales  has  an  interest  for 
other  than  mythological  students.  More  theories  than  one  as  to 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  might  be 
based  on  the  facts  that  tbe  religious  traditions  in  these  works  are 
comparatively  pure  and  seemly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon 
as  morality  wakens  into  consciousness  in  Greece,  we  find  Xeno¬ 
phanes  anticipating  the  Platonic  censure  of  Homer  as  the  corrupter 
of  religious  ideas.  To  modern  readers  he  may  rather  seem  to  have 
made  a  selection  with  far  better  care  and  in  far  better  taste  than 
Pindar.  Pindar  announces  that  he  cannot  accept  the  theory  which 
represented  a  God  as  a  cannibal,  and  then,  as  a  French  critic 
observes,  he  substitutes  an  even  less  pious  and  proper  version  of 
tbe  story.  Thus  we  are  obliged  to  admire,  for  a  new  reason,  the 
unconscious  delicacy  and  unerring  tact  of  the  earliest  poetry  of 
Greece. 
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THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 

IN  an  article  on  the  Wye  Valley  Railway,  which  was  opened 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  in  order  to  extend  the  system  of 
the  Great  Western  via  Ross  and  Monmouth  to  the  interesting 
terminus  of  Chepstow,  we  took  occasion  to  show  how  an  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Companies  concerned  with  this  line  and 
another  which,  by  the  conversion  of  a  mineral  into  a  passenger 
and  traffic  railway  from  Lydney  to  Lidbrook,  penetrates  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  connects  the  valleys  of  two  famous  rivers,  would 
enable  the  tourist  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  diversified  scenery  of  a 
delightful  but  little-known  district.  When  he  has  completed 
his  sight-seeing  between  Ross  and  Chepstow,  he  ought  to  find  con¬ 
veniently-timed  trains  by  which  to  run  from  Chepstow  to  Lydney, 
which  is  the  first  station  upwards  on  the  South  Wales  line 
towards  London ;  and  if  those  who  manage  these  matters  for 
the  Forest  would  but  provide  a  facility  of  transit  and  say  two  or 
three  trains  of  the  Severn  and  Wye  line,  suitable  for  tourists, 
the  result  would  certainly  be  an  accession  to  the  profits  of  the 
Companies  concerned,  and  a  fair  prospect  of  a  pleasant  circular 
tour.  But  as  yet  this  plan  has  not  been  adopted.  The  traveller 
who  approaches  Lydney  from  Gloucester  or  Grange  Court  by  the 
Great  Western  express,  leaving  London  at  10.15  a. m.,  will  find 
that  he  must  overshoot  his  mark  and  go  on  to  Chepstow,  or  else 
stop  short  at  Newnham  and  take  a  trap,  or  trust  to  his  legs,  for 
the  eight  miles  along  Severn  bank  betwixt  the  two.  There  are, 
indeed,  other  approaches  to  the  Forest  district,  e.g.  from  Ross 
and  the  bank  of  the  Wye  nearest  the  Forest,  from  Monmouth,  by 
the  Buckstone  and  Staunton  village ;  or  direct  from  Newnham- 
upon-Severn  through  Littledean  and  Cinderford ;  hut,  with  a 
good  service  of  trains,  the  Severn  and  Wye  railway  ought  to  be 
.able  to  get  an  advantage  over  these,  in  opening  up  all  the 
picturesque  greenery,  the  characteristic  industries,  and  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Forest. 

We  will  therefore  pass  by  the  delay  we  experienced  in  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Forest  at  Newnham,  where  the  ancient  church  has  been 
almost  rebuilt  upon  a  site  high  above  the  Severn,  on  an  escarpment 
•of  clilf  which  tells  a  tale  of  former  churchyards  eaten  away  by  en¬ 
croaching  tides.  From  this  picturesque  little  town  the  way  lies 
through  lovely  undulating  country,  past  a  fringe  of  forest  to  the 
west,  and  the  Severn,  with  its  rich  lowlands  and  pastures,  to  the 
-east,  as  far  as  Lydney.  Several  handsome  modern  seats  diversify 
the  scenery,  and  between  the  Severn  and  the  town  to  the  left, 
■within  easy  eyeshot,  is  the  ancient  mansion  (now  a  farmhouse)  of 
Nasse,  called  Nest  in  Domesday,  where,  in  the  times  of  Atkins’s 
Gloucestershire  (1759),  “  Roynon  Jones,  Esq.,  had  a  pleasant  house 
and  a  good  estate.”  Of  Lydney  Park,  a  little  further  from  the 
Severn  than  the  town  itself,  with  its  two  Roman  camps  and  its 
remains  of  a  military  station,  almost  a  match  for  any  Roman 
vestiges  at  Cirencester  or  Corinium,  some  account  has  before  been 
given  in  these  pages.  It  is  enough  to  note  the  timber  within  its 
precincts,  of  the  true  forest  type  and  size,  interspersed  with 
(Spanish  chestnuts  of  noble  growth,  and  a  variety  of  ornamental 
trees  of  greater  rarity ;  the  fine  spire  of  the  Early  English 
church,  which  is  spacious  and  handsome ;  and  the  fourteenth- 
century  cross  of  grey  forest  stone  in  the  town  or  village, 
which  resembles  those  of  Aylburton  and  Clearwell,  and  is 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular 
altar-shape  erection,  with  niches  on  each  side,  designed,  it 
would  seem,  to  contain  figures.  From  the  end  of  Lydney 

remotest  from  the  river  the  Severn  and  Wye  Railway 
takes  its  departure  at  the  Junction  station,  and,  from  out  of  a  few 
uninviting  groups  of  miners’  cottages  and  scattered  huts  and 
cinder-heaps,  passes  amidst  what  is  at  first  a  marshy  and  rush¬ 
growing  low-level  into  genuine  forest  scenery  on  either  side,  with 
peeps  here  and  there  of  a  populous  hill-side  like  Viney  Hill,  or  of 
the  well-placed  and  picturesque  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Park  End,  one  of  the  four  original  Forest  churches.  Here  and 
there  the  trees  give  place  for  a  short  space  to  a  bare  patch  of 
waste  land  denoting  the  neighbourhood  of  pits  or  iron-works — as, 
for  instance,  near  Elwood  Green,  after  leaving  Fark  End  station, 
where  one  branch  of  the  line  diverges  to  Milkwall  and  Coleford, 
whilst  the  other,  by  Speech-house  Road  and  Bilson,  makes  its  way 
to  the  Wye  J unction  at  Lydbrook.  Not  far  from  Park  End  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  Ranger  of  the  Forest,  Whitemead  Park, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  it  some  of  the  finest  oaks  of  the  Forest  are 
to  be  seen,  as  also  near  York  Lodge,  at  the  entrance  of  this  Park, 
some  extremely  fine  beeches,  though  the  high  beeches  beyond 
Lane  End,  on  the  road  from  Coleford  to  Micheldean,  bear  off  the 
bell  in  respect  of  size,  grace,  and  verdure.  The  route  by  rail  to 
Coleford  passes  through  ferny  swards  and  well-grown  oaks,  varied 
near  Milkwall  station  with  thriving  plantations  of  oak  and  larch. 
Towards  Coleford  it  comes  upon  hill-ground  into  open  country  and 
extensive  prospects,  until  one  reaches  the  terminus  and  a  town  of  a 
single  street,  of  modern  features,  but  busy  with  all  the  life  and 
industry  to  he  expected  in  the  midst  of  a  mineral  district.  Near 
to  it  are  the  large  steelworks  for  edge-tools  and  cutlery,  and  in 
it  are  the  offices  of  the  Gaveller,  Deputy-Gaveller,  and  other 
Crown  officers  of  the  Forest.  The  church,  which  is  a.  perpetual 
curacy  parcelled  out  of  Newland,  the  mother-church  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  is  a  modern  structure  which  it  is  less  needful  to  dilate 
on,  as  its  “Forest-Gothic”  character  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon 
give  place  to  a  more  architectural  structure.  Returning,  for 
the  sake  of  completing  the  railway  route,  to  Park  End 
Junction,  the  tourist  should  visit  the  Speech-house  or  King’s 
Lodge,  where  a  building,  used  as  an  inn,  was  erected  in 


1678  for  the  adjustment  of  forest  and  mining  rights,  as  well 
as  for  the  election  of  the  four  “  verderers  ”  to  preserve  vert 
— that  is,  greenwoods — and  venison  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
county.  The  open  space  around  this  famous  forest  tryst  is 
environed  with  fine  timber  trees,  and  is  a  congenial  spot  for  a  great 
forest  rendezvous  of  every  sort ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  practi¬ 
cally  the  mining  law  courts  of  the  Forest  have  been  held  there  more 
often  than  at  Clearwell  or  Micheldean,  and  we  have  ourselves  seen 
(before  the  ballot  came  into  force)  the  election  of  a  verderer  for 
the  Forest  held,  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  a  county  election,  at 
the  town  of  Newnham. 

The  respective  rights  in  the  Forest  of  the  Crown,  the  free- 
miners,  and  landowners,  of  which  parties  the  second  claimed  rights 
and  made  orders  and  regulations  for  their  own  government  from 
a  very  remote  period,  were  settled  by  an  Act  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  Victoria.  Previous  to  such  settlement  the  free-miners  made  it 
penal  to  appeal  to  other  than  the  Forest  mine  law  courts,  and  clever 
and  experienced  miners  were  accustomed  to  plead  for  opposite 
parties,  “the  witnesses  wearing  a  peculiar  cap,  and  being  sworn  by 
touching  the  Bible  with  a  holly  stick.  ’  Seventeen  of  the  orders  of 
these  courts  are  extant  at  the  Cavelier’s  office  at  Coleford,  the  first 
dated  1668  and  the  last  1754.  The  system  appears  to  have  come 
to  an  end  when  foreigners  with  capital  were  introduced  to  the 
mines,  and  gentlemen  declined  any  longer  to  attend  and  arbitrate. 
Whilst  pausing  at  the  Speech-house  in  fancy  and  reminiscence,  it 
may  be  well  to  contrast  the  condition  of  Dean  Forest  at  the 
date  of  the  first  order  above  mentioned  and  at  the  present  time.  Iu 
1678  there  were  but  six  houses  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  the 
census  of  1851  there  were  more  than  two  thousand,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  13,648.  The  cause  of  this  growth  was  the  enfranchisement 
by  the  Act  of  1838  of  the  encroachments  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  and  the  overspread  of  iron  and  coal  works.  Churches  mean¬ 
while  began  to  be  built,  and  the  extra-parochial  extent  of,  as 
Drayton  sings,  the 

Queen  of  forests,  all  that  west  of  Severn  lie 

Where  her  broad  bushy  top  Dean  liftcth  up  so  hie, 

was  divided  into  East  Dean  and  West  Dean,  and  into  four 
perpetual  curacies.  As  to  the  timber  of  the  Forest,  famous 
at  the  date  of  the  Armada,  an  impetus  to  its  increase  and  pre¬ 
servation  was  given  by  the  Act  of  20  Charles  II. ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  become  dormant  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  inclosures  were  thrown  down  and  destroyed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  In  1808  Lord  Glenbervie,  as  Surveyor-General 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  obtained  an  Act  reviving  the  powers  of 
that  of  Charles  II.,  and  an  impetus  was  given  to  new  plantations 
to  the  full  extent  of,  in  all,  thirteen  thousand  acres.  The  timber 
planted  was  chiefly  oak,  with  firs  for  nurses.  A  Commission  was 
issued  by  Lord  Glenbervie's  Act  to  eleven  gentlemen  to  set  out 
the  amount  of  acres.  From  an  early  date  the  Forest  had  been 
stocked  with  fallow-deer  ;  but,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Forest 
and  destruction  of  cover,  as  well  as  the  number  of  poachers,  it 
had  become  nearly  bereft  of  these  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  After  the  making  of  the  new  inclosuies,  the  number  of 
deer  came  up  again  to  near  the  original  limit  of  eight  hundred. 
This  was  in  1840;  but  in  1850,  owing  to  the  lawlessness  of  the 
deerstealers,  and  the  temptation  afforded  to  the  naturally  wild 
nature  of  the  indigenous  forester,  “  venison  ”  was  finally  dis¬ 
associated  from  its  accompaniment  of  “  vert  ”  in  the  verderer’s 
functions,  and  the  annual  fee  buck  and  doe,  which  was  about  the 
last  privilege  of  these  and  kindred  functionaries,  ceased  to  be 
presented,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Forest  was  cleared  of  all 
head  of  deer.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  surroundings  of  the 
Speech-house,  and  some  of  the  Forest  rides  betwixt  it  and 
Newland,  will  understand  the  interest  imparted  to  the  woodland 
glades  by  these  graceful  creatures ;  but,  considering  the  division 
of  the  population  into  Government  labourers  and  a  mining  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  obvious  that  collisions  between  woodmen  and  free 
rovers  of  the  “jovial  forester”  type,  as  the  natives  still  delight 
to  style  themselves,  must  have  been  frequent  and  formidable  as 
long  as  the  deer  remained  in  the  Forest. 

From  Speech-house  road  station,  between  which  and  Park  End 
is  some  very  fine  forest  scenery,  and  one  or  two  magnificent  and 
extensive  views,  the  tourist  reaches  the  mineral  station  of  Bilson, 
and  in  due  course,  after  a  few  miles  of  more  or  less  woodland  on 
either  side,  runs  upon  a  high  level  into  the  busy  outskirts  of 
Lydbrook,  a  large  and  busy  mineral-working  population,  engaged 
in  the  iron  and  tin-plate  works,  or  the  neighbouring  colleries. 
Here  the  chief  feature  of  the  Severn  and  Wye  line  is  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  viaduct  whereby  it  is  carried  to  the  junction  of  the  Ross  and 
Monmouth  at  Stowtield.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  may 
be  formed  by  the  following  measurements.  The  central  span  is 
150  ft. ;  the  two  end  spans  120 ;  on  the  south  side  are  three  arches 
each  ©f  30  ft.,  on  the  north,  two  of  24  ft.  each  ;  width  of  pins  30ft.; 
length  600  ft. ;  width  over  masonry  16  ft.  4  in.  at  the  ironwork, 
12  ft.  the  centre  of  the  girders,  and  the  depth  of  the  girders  12  ft. 
9  in.  The  station  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  Wye,  commands 
a  long  reach  of  the  river  towards  Monmouth,  with  a  vista  of  Rose¬ 
mary  Topping  and  the  Coldwell  Rocks,  and  across  the  river, 
the  ancient  demesne  of  Courtfield,  and  the  restored  church  of  Welsh 
Bieknor. 

But  we  must  get  back  by  rail  or  across  country  to  Coleford,  for 
some  of  the  most  ancient  glories  of  Dean  Forest  and  its  environs 
he  off  the  rail.  Though  Coleford  can  boast  of  nothing  very  ancient, 
Newland,  and  Staunton,  and  English  Biclmor  are  villages  iu 
various  ways  bespeaking  time-honoured  traditions,  and  boast¬ 
ing  ancient  houses,  families,  and  memorials.  The  first  of  these  lies 
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some  three  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Coleford,  and  about  eight  miles 
from  Lydney,  and  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  mother-church 
of  the  Forest,  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  with  an  ample  nave,  chancel,  and  chapels,  and  a  very  elegant 
west-end  tower,  adorned  with  light  and  graceful  pinnacles.  This 
tower  is  a  charming  feature,  seen  from  the  neighbouring  woodlands 
and  uplands  amongst  the  trees  of  the  village.  The  whole  fabric 
was  judiciously  and  conservatively  restored  in  1862,  and  its  altar 
slabs,  brasses,  and  altar  tombs  disposed  in  the  chapelries  and  else¬ 
where  with  good  taste.  In  the  Clearwell  Chapel  a  mutilated  brass 
of  the  fifteenth  century  gives  a  curious  representation  of  a  forest 
miner  of  that  date,  carrying  his  candle  in  his  mouth,  his  bag  for  ore 
on  his  back,  and  his  pickaxe  in  hand.  An  altar  tomb  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  preserves  the  memorial  effigy  of  Sir  John  Jose,  and 
probably  his  consort;  another,  more  defaced,  is  without  any  definitive 
explanation.  OhiefBaron  Probyn,amemberof  one  of  the  oldestForest 
families,  born  and  buried  here,  has  a  commemorative  mural  tablet ; 
the  church  is  rich  in  modern  painted  glass,  and  those  who  would 
stud}7  the  costume  of  the  early  foresters  might  do  worse  than  scan 
or  copy  the  effigies  in  the  churchyard  of  Jenkin  Wyrrall,  the 
Banger  a.d.  1457.  He  is  clothed  in  a  short  jerkin,  belted,  with  a 
hunting-knife  slung  on  his  left  side,  and  his  horn  affixed  to  a 
shoulder-strap  on  the  right.  There  is  less  poetry  than  self-confidence 
in  the  bragging  couplet  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  Another  inscribed 
slab  denotes  a  royal  forester  of  Henry  VII.'s  date.  A  memorial 
cross  in  the  churchyard,  erected  in  1864,  adjoins  the  base  of  the 
old  cross,  which  was  deemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  bearing  up  a 
successor.  Just  out  of  the  village  of  Newlaud,  to  the  left  of  the 
road  from  Coleford  to  Monmouth,  is  the  king,  though  headless,  of 
forest  oaks,  perhaps  the  largest  oak  in  the  kingdom,  measuring  at 
least  forty-five  feet  in  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  though  only 
twenty  feet  in  its  decapitated  height.  It  is  fresh  and  green  and 
lively  with  young  shoots,  even  to  the  base.  Another  venerable 
forest  oak  called  Jack  of  the  Yat,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  roadside 
as  you  travel  from  Coleford  to  Micheldean,  and  before  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  road  to  Lydbrook.  But  it  can  boast  of  no  more  than 
nineteen  feet  of  girth  at  six  feet  from  the  ground.  About  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Newland,  which  is  extremely  pretty,  and  dotted 
with  several  excellent  houses  and  picturesque  villas,  is  the  ivy- 
mantled  seat  of  the  Baynhams,  Throgmortons,  and  Wyndhams, 
from  the  last  of  which  old  and  honoured  Forest  families  it  came  to 
the  Quins.  It  dates  from  Queen  Anne’s  days,  and  is  finely  wooded. 
Here  is  a  beautifully  designed  modern  church,  built  in  Early 
English  style  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Dowager  Lady  Dunraven,  and 
a  village  cross  of  the  fourteenth  century  resembling  that  at  Lydney, 
though  differing  from  it  in  the  finish  of  a  new  shaft  ornamented 
by  a  fioriate  cross,  restored  by  the  same  munificent  benefactress. 
Clearwell  appears  to  be  the  modern  name  of  Clowerwell,  as  the 
word  is  written  in  old  Forest  documents.  A  mile  or  so  from 
Newland,  in  the  direction  of  Bigswear  Bridge  over  the  Wye, 
and  of  the  Wye  Valley  station  of  that  name,  is  the  British 
camp  of  Highbury,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  deep  ravine, 
through  which  flows  the  stream  which  feeds  the  neighbouring  tin- 
works.  We  have  spoken  on  another  occasion  of  the  scowls,  or 
rugged  and  steep  passages  caused  by  removal  of  ore  and  iron¬ 
works,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Koman  iron-works  in  the 
vicinity  of  Coleford  and  Lydney,  some  of  the  latter  being  not  far 
from  the  Wyeside  and  Symond’s  Yhit.  At  present  we  must 
transport  ourselves  rather  across  a  Forest  ride  from  Newland 
to  Staunton,  where  the  church  is  a  specimen  of  Late  Norman  with 
Early  English  and  Decorated  additions.  It  has  an  ancient  stone 
pulpit,  reached  by  a  staircase  leading  also  to  the  rood-loft,  and  is 
said,  to  have  been  built  up  for  years  to  hide  it  from  the  Puritans. 
There  is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  a  maenhir  in  this  parish,  in 
which,  too,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Monmouth,  is  the  famous 
Buckstone,  one  of  the  finest  Logan  or  rocking-stones  in  England. 
It  stands  on  a  conspicuous  eminence  of  Staunton  Hill  (954  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  is  fifty-three  feet  in  circumference,  the 
apex  of  the  point  being  three  feet  in  diameter.  Its  name  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Forest  deer,  and  its  fitness  for  a  listening 
spot.  We  believe  that  it  is  established  to  be  a  genuine  rocking- 
stone,  and  have  a  tenderness  for  the  old  tradition  that  only  inno¬ 
cence  and  purity  can  set  it  a-moving.  From  hence  the  traveller 
may  either  thread  the  Forest  rides  across  the  dingle  to  Christ 
Church,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  Forest  churches  by  the  road 
from  Coleford  to  Bicknor,  or,  if  in  a  vehicle,  proceed  by  the  turn¬ 
pike-road  past  Berry  Hill  to  English  Bicknor,  a  pretty  and  ancient 
village,  with  a  church  which  has  a  remarkable  Norman  arch,  an  em¬ 
battled  tower,  and  two  chapels.  Adjoining  Bicknor  Church  are  the 
vestiges  of  an  old  encampment,  where  coins  were  discovered  in 
some  recent  digging  for  foundations.  The  Bicknor  walks  above 
the  promontory  of  the  Wye  extend  from  Bicknor  Court  in  a 
romantic  fashion  for  a  couple  of  miles  to  Symond’s  rock,  below 
which  the  traveller  may  vary  the  route,  and,  if  he  chooses,  make 
his  way  across  the  ferry  through  Whitchurch  to  Boss. 


THE  TELEPHONE. 


WHEN  the  invention,  or  rather  the  supposed  perfection,  of  the 
»  V  instrument  called  the  telephone  was  announced,  speculation 
as  to  its  possible  uses  was  naturally  suggested.  If  this  novel 
apparatus  were  indeed  capable  of  all  the  feats  assigned  to  it 
while  it  was  still  invested  with  the  magnificence  belonging  to  the 
unknown,  there  was  little  limit  to  the  wonders  which  it  mio-ht 


accomplish.  Fortunio’s  gifted  servant  Fine-ear  would  find  in 
the  telephone  a  rival  that  would  lower  immensely  the  value  oi 
his  special  faculty ;  and  a  pendant  would  be  found  to  the  ivory 
tube  belonging  to  Prince  Ali  in  the  story  of  “  Ahmed  and 
Peribanou,”  by  looking  through  which  its  fortunate  possessor 
could  view  at  will  any  scene  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  Or,  to 
pass  from  fairy-tale  marvels  to  matters  of  fact,  the  telephone 
might  be  made  useful  in  an  infinity  of  ways  both  to  the  public  and 
to  the  people  who  provide  for  the  public’s  amusement.  A  popular 
lecturer,  for  instance,  might,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  instrument, 
save  himself  a  large  amount  of  wear  and  tear  by  delivering 
|  his  discourse  in  a  dozen  different  places  at  the  same  time,  thus 
outdoing  Frikells  feat  of  riding  out  at  all  the  gates  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  at  twelve  o’clock.  In  a  marvellously  clever,  but  little  known, 
work  called  Adventures  in  the  Moon ,  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain 
Aristus  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  body  was  a  very  incon¬ 
venient  encumbrance,  and  persuaded  his  household  god  to  teach 
him  a  charm  by  means  of  which  he  might  get  rid  of  his  limbs, 
and  retain  only  his  mind  and  voice.  The  arrangement  did 
not  turn  out  quite  as  successfully  as  he  thought  it  would.  His 
children,  when  he  spoke  to  them,  “  were  at  first  terrified  by  this 
mysterious  voice,  and  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  running 
away;  but  hearing  it  solemnly  assure  them  that  it  was  their 
father,  and  had  no  design  of  hurting  them,  they  took  courage,  and 
were  then  greatly  amused  to  find  how  their  father  had  hid  himself ; 
they  laughed  violently  whenever  he  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be 
delighted  with  the  novelty.”  Increased  familiarity  with  the 
wonder  bred  contempt.  “  They  had  been  accustomed  to  follow 
without  hesitation  the  advice  which  came  from  a  peremptory 
countenance ;  but  now  the  advice  which  came  out  of  the  air 
made  very  little  impression  upon  them.”  Aristus's  commands  were 
met  by  flat  refusal ;  his  wife  attempted  to  bring  the 
children  back  to  a  sense  of  their  filial  duty,  “  but  her  expostula¬ 
tions  could  procure  no  obedience  to  the  venerable  sound,  and  it 
was  disobeyed  every  hour.”  The  more  exasperated  Aristus  became 
the  more  the  children  were  delighted,  and  they  even  went  so  far 
as  to  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  on  purpose  to  hear  the  air  scolding’ 
them.  Something  of  this  inconvenience  might,  unless  provision 
were  made  against  it,  belong  to  the  system  of  lecturing  by  tele¬ 
phone.  The  authority  accompanying  words  spoken  by  a  man  who- 
believes  in  the  lesson  he  teaches  and  lends  it  weight  by  an  im¬ 
pressive  demeanour,  might  well  be  lost  in  the  case  of  a  spectral 
voice  issuing  from  a  drumhead  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  lecture- 
room.  And,  unless  the  instrument  were  very  accurate,  there 
might  be  some  confusion  as  to  whether  a  sudden  pause  was  in¬ 
tended  as  a  hint  for  applause,  or  was  due  to  a  hitch  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  first  of  these  objections  might  be  met  without  any 
great  difficulty.  There  is  a  game,  or  there  was  when  children  were 
content  with  games  that  involved  no  moral  or  scientific  lesson,  in 
which,  while  one  person  recites  a  poem,  another  goes  through  the 
actions  that  he  conceives  to  be  appropriate  to  the  poet’s  meaning.  A 
hint  might  be  taken  from  this  ;  the  outward  signs  of  the  telephone 
might  be  kept  outof  the  audience’s  view,  and  a  person  “  made  up  ”  as 
accurately  as  possible  to  represent  thelecturer  might  appear  to  deliver 
the  discourse  with  fitting  gesture  and  aspect.  In  the  same  way 
the  resources  of  the  now  apparatus  might  be  turned  to  account  by 
learned  persons  desirous  of  instructing  the  world,  but  unable  to 
overcome  their  fear  of  standing  up  to  face  an  audience.  Sitting 
peacefully  in  his  own  study,  a  man  whose  eloquence  was  before 
defeated  by  his  shyness  might  give  forth  burning  words  to  an 
audience  some  miles  off,  whose  applause  might  be  transmitted  to 
him  by  a  second  telephone  arranged  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  theatrical  and  operatic  entertainments  the  tele¬ 
phone  might  render  incalculable  services.  Suppose  that  a  favourite- 
actor  is  prevented  from  appearing  by  a  fit  of  the  gout  or  anything 
else  which  cripples  his  limbs,  but  leaves  his  voice  and  intelligence 
unhurt.  What  more  simple  in  such  an  emergency  than  to  arrange 
a  telephone  by  which  his  accents  shall  be  carried  to  an  enraptured 
audience,  while  a  double  goes  through  the  mere  mechanical  move¬ 
ments  of  the  part  ?  Or,  if  a  prima  donna  were  suddenly  indisposed, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  her  place,  the  manager  might  at 
once  telegraph  to  another  prima  donna  in  a  distant  town,  and  have 
the  heroine’s  music  sung  by  telephone.  This  system  might  of 
course  be  carried  still  further,  so  as  to  improve  on  the  new  method 
lately  exhibited  at  Bayreuth.  Herr  Wagner  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sight  of  an  orchestra  interferes  with  the  proper  appreciation  of 
the  lyric  drama.  The  imagination,  which  should  be  filled  with 
mysterious  impressions  of  things  far  removed  from  commonplace- 
life,  is  checked  by  the  view  of  a  company  of  men  of  this  world 
engaged  in  blowing  and  fiddling.  We  would  go  further  than  this,, 
and  say  that  not  all  the  resources  of  machinery,  steam  vapour, 
and  practicable  dragons  breathing  real  flame,  can  furnish  an 
adequate  embodiment  of  Herr  Wagner's  ideas.  Let  us,  then,  do- 
away  with  these  gross  representations  of  poetic  images.  Let  each 
member  of  a  number  of  audiences  assembled  at  various  points  see- 
in  his  own  mind’s  eye  the  scenes  and  personages  that  the  com¬ 
poser's  music,  conveyed  by  telephones  to  the  different  assemblies, 
suggests.  There  would  then  be  no  need  of  building  special 
theatres  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  poet  and  musician. 
Herr  Wagner  might  train  his  own  orchestra  and  keep  it  constantly 
in  his  own  house,  ready  to  comply  at  a  moment’s  notice  with  the 
demands  made  by  operatic  managers  all  over  the  world. 

To  take  another  musical,  or,  to  speak  according  to  our  feelings, 
unmusical,  matter.  As  we  were  writing  the  foregoing  lines,  and 
reflecting  with  a  due  solemnity  upon  the  sublime  notion  of  many 
crowds  in  many  distant  places  listening  in  awed  silence  to  the 
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harmonies  of  the  Gotterddmmeruny  flowing  apparently  out  of 
thin  air,  our  meditations  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  noise  of 
one  of  the  so-called  piano-organs  which  are  the  bane  of  most 
people  who  have  either  any  nerves  or  any  love  for  music.  That 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  people  to  whom  this  horrible 
din  is  a  source  of  delight  is  evident  from  the  number  of  organs 
which  patrol  the  streets.  We  have  even  heard  it  asserted  by  a 
professor  of  music  that  the  street  organ  is  not  without  its  use  in 
giving  some  notion  of  time  and  tune  to  people  who  could  not 
in  any  other  way  acquire  it.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be 
well  to  remedy  the  evil  by  making  such  arrangements  as  exist 
in  every  German  town  for  popular  music.  But  until  that  can  he 
done  the  telephone  might  be  brought  to  the  rescue,  if  a  company 
of  the  people  who  delight  in  benevolence  to  organ-grinders  could 
be  formed  to  distribute  the  strains  of  the  organ  to  their  poorer 
brethren.  In  a  yet  more  important  matter  the  apparatus  might  be 
turned  to  excellent  account.  The  eminent  statesman  who  has 
kindly  constituted  himself  the  referee  of  every  one  on  every  earthly 
question  might,  with  a  properly  arranged  system  of  telephones,  do 
away  with  the  trouble  of  writing  innumerable  post-cards.  Ilis 
many  correspondents  would,  it  is  true,  sacrifice  the  privilege  of 
possessing  his  autograph ;  but  they  would  gain  in  exchange  the 
advantage  of  actually  hearing  the  words  of  wisdom  dropped  from 
his  mouth. 

Unfortunately  these  and  like  dreams  do  not  for  the  present,  at 
least,  seem  likely  to  be  realized.  The  telephone  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  to  quote  from  an  accurate  account  of  it  which  appeared 
some  days  ago,  “  only  enables  a  performer  to  play  the  4  Minstrel 
Boy’  and  4  God  save  the  Queen,’  on  a  most  imperfect  musical  in¬ 
strument  five  miles  away,”  and  from  this  fact  the  writer  justly 
infers  that  the  invention  “  is  of  very  little  practical  value.”  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  telephone  is  not,  in 
idea  at  least,  a  new  invention.  In  1861  Herr  Reis  of  Frankfort 
invented  an  instrument  called  a  telephone,  which  telegraphed 
musical  sounds  by  means  of  a  rod  of  soft  iron  in  a  coil  of  wire, 
through  which  a  current  was  sent.  44  The  reproduced  notes,”  to 
quote  from  an  account  of  this  instrument,  44  though  of  the 
same  pitch,  are  not  of  the  same  quality  as  the  transmitting 
(transmitted?)  notes.  They  are  very  faint,  and  resemble  the 
sound  of  a  toy  trumpet.”  Mr.  Varley  may  be  said  to  have  im¬ 
proved  upon  this,  although  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  a  critic 
who  has  said  that  the  sounds  produced  by  Mr.  Varley 's  telephone 
on  the  occasion  of  its  private  trial  were  44  a  little  grouty  and 
nasal.”  “Grouty”  is  an  expressive,  if  not  a  usually  recognized 
word,  and  gives  a  good  impression  of  the  general  character  of  the 
sounds,  which  are  at  present  further  disfigured  by  a  drum-like 
vibration  of  the  membrane  from  which  they  are  produced.  How¬ 
ever,  the  same  writer  who  described  the  notes  as  “  grouty  ” 
observed  that  “  the  interesting  and  important  fact  was  that  they 
were  there.”  This  fact  certainly  cannot  be  disputed ;  and,  as  we 
are  told  that  the  inventor  hopes  44  to  he  able  to  produce 
articulate  speech,”  we  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  some  of  the 
brilliant  ideas  entertained  of  the  telephone’s  powrers  being 
realized. 


THE  CAXTON  EXHIBITION. 

i. 

IT  is  not  always  pleasant  to  he  able  to  say  “  I  told  you  so,”  and 
we  should  gladly  have  found  our  warnings  falsified  as  to  the 
Caxton  Exhibition.  It  would  have  been  a  cheerful  task  to 
announce  that,  for  once,  South  Kensington  had  not  marred  an 
admirable  scheme ;  that  the  situation  of  the  show  was  eminently 
accessible  ;  that  the  concourse  of  spectators  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
way ;  that  the  catalogues  were  ready  before  the  opening,  the 
cases  arranged,  and  the  specimens  labelled.  But  our  predictions 
were,  unfortunately,  founded  upon  long  and  sad  experience.  South 
Kensington,  without  Sir  Henry  Cole,  is  no  nearer  London  than  it 
was.  The  North-Western  Gallery  is  not  more  easily  reached.  The 
local  list  of  Royal  and  noble  Committees  is  much  the  same  as 
usual ;  the  work  they  perform  equally  complete.  It  is  now  a 
month  or  more  since  the  Exhibition  opened,  yet  half  the  hooks 
are  not  arranged,  half  the  labels  are  not  put  on,  the  walls  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  a  hanging  Committee,  and  the  Catalogue  still  bears 
the  words  44  preliminary  issue.”  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
access,  a  fair  number  of  visitors  attests  the  popularity  of  the 
subject ;  but  where  are  the  noble  working-men,  the  journeymen 
printers  and  apprentices,  for  whose  instruction  the  show  was  first 
projected  ?  If  any  are  there,  they  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  without  fear  of  exaggerating  their  numbers  by  more 
than  half-a-dozen.  And  as  to  the  interest  excited  among  the 
neighbouring  populations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  Saturday 
last  an  intending  visitor,  seeing  two  policemen  by  the  Albert 
Memorial  over  against  the  Exhibition  Galleries,  asked  of  them  the 
way  to  the  entrance.  One  constable  denied  that  any  such  ex¬ 
hibition  was  being  held,  or  he  must  have  heard  of  it ;  the  other 
acknowledged  that  something  of  the  sort  was  going  on,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  inquirer  to  go  to  a  door  at  the  foot  of  Exhibition 
Road.  To  have  followed  his  advice  would  have  entailed  a  useless 
walk  of  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  yet  he  was 
standing  at  the  moment  within  hail  of  the  entrance.  The  active 
members  of  the  Committee  have  duties  in  London.  One  is  a 
printer,  another  a  lithographer,  another  a  publisher,  and  so  on. 


What  might  have  been  done  in  a  few  minutes’  leisure  at 
Stationers’  Hall,  or  even  at  Westminster,  is  a  day’s  work  when  it 
involves  a  drive  to  the  North-Western  entrance  of  the  Exhibition 
Galleries  in  Queen’s  Gate.  In  spite  of  such  drawbacks,  the  Caxton 
room  has  been  arranged.  Mr.  Blades  has  hung  up  his  paintings, 
laid  out  his  medals,  opened  and  labelled  his  books,  and  placed  his 
unrivalled  collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  printers  and  publishers 
on  the  staircase  ;  and  the  cases  of  modern  specimens,  too  few  by 
far,  are  also  carefully  arranged  by  the  firms  which  exhibit  them. 
The  Oxford, Cambridge,  andQueen’s  printers  exhibit  their  Bibles  and 
prayer-books,  several  of  them  labelled  as  the  smallest  printed, 
although  smaller  editions  were  issued  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
first  Cambridge  New  Testament — of  which,  by  the  way,  we  fail 
to  find  a  specimen  here — is  smaller  than  any  now  printed ;  and 
Field’s  Bibles,  printed  under  the  Commonwealth,  measure  at  most 
only  four  inches  and  a  half  by  two  and  a  quarter.  The  central 
room  is  least  complete.  The  Bibles,  which  greatly  outnumber  all 
the  other  specimens,  are  only  half  displayed,  and,  so  far  as  we 
could  make  out,  not  arranged  at  all.  We  may,  therefore, 
pass  over  the  printing-presses  in  the  lower  gallery  for  the  present, 
and  confine  our  attention  to  the  furthest  room,  as  being  com¬ 
plete. 

It  is  surrounded  with  upright  cases  in  which  are  books  by 
Caxton  and  his  pupils,  the  more  remarkable  examples  being  in 
separate  cases  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Above,  on  the  upper 
wall,  are  hung  portraits,  comprising  Woodfall,  Wilkins,  Stratum, 
Nichols,  Franklin,  Mrs.  James,  Cave,  Constable,  and  other 
printers  of  celebrity,  chiefly  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Blades,  who 
also  contributes  his  library  of  books  on  printing,  including  no 
fewer  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  in  English,  and  as  many 
in  French  and  in  German,  besides  books  in  Latin,  Dutch,  Italian, 
and  other  languages.  Near  them  are  the  medals,  collected  by  the 
same  gentleman,  on  which  are  represented  or  commemorated  great 
printers  and  great  typographical  jubilees,  such  as  those  of  1740 
and  1840  in  Germany,  and  the  Haarlem  celebration  of  its  ex¬ 
ploded  Coster  legend  in  1856.  But  most  of  the  visitors  will 
neglect  mere  curiosities  of  this  kind  for  the  Caxtons. 

In  his  new  book  Mr.  Blades  has  well  pointed  out  the  particulars 
in  which  manuscripts  and  the  early  results  of  the  printing  press 
resembled  each  other,  and  also  those  in  which  they  differed.  First, 
he  remarks  that  the  old  printers  selected  their  material ;  the  scribe 
naturally  chose  his  vellum,  and  the  printer  in  like  manner  his 
paper ;  so  that  while  one  book  is  found  to  be  printed  wholly  on 
thick,  another  is  on  thin,  paper.  Next,  the  scribe  when  he 
used  paper  made  the  inner  sheet  of  each  section  of  parch¬ 
ment  in  order  to  give  a  firm  hold  to  the  binder’s  thread  ;  Caxton, 
to  whose  eye  the  combination  of  two  materials  was  unpleasant, 
only  pasted  a  slip  of  vellum  down  the  centre  of  the  section.  Again, 
the  scribe  when  beginning  a  book  passed  over  the  first  leaf  and 
began  on  the  third  page ;  so  in  early  printing  the  first  leaf  was  left 
blank,  and  the  old  bibliographers,  when  the  binders  had  removed 
it,  often  imagined  the  title  to  be  wanting,  though  titles  were  a 
later  invention.  Further,  the  scribe  only  wrote  a  page  at  a  time, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  the  first  printers  printed  page  by  page.  What 
must  have  been  the  labour  of  producing  in  this  manner  such  a 
hook  as  the  Mazarine  Bible,  with  its  1282  pages  of  16  inches  by 
12?  So,  too,  scribes  used  signatures;  but  as  the  mysterious  letter 
and  number  were  thought  unsightly  by  the  printer,  who  coma  not 
from  the  nature  of  his  case  place  it,  like  the  scribe,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  leaf,  it  was  actually  filled  in  by  hand,  as  may  be  seen  in  an 
uncut  copy  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  history  of  Troy  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Another  curious  point  of  resemblance  between  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  consists  in  the  space  left  blank  for 
an  initial,  with  sometimes  a  little  letter  as  a  guide  printed 
in  the  middle  of  the  space  to  he  covered  by  illumination.  Mr. 
Blades  also  remarks  on  the  feeling  of  the  early  printers 
that  their  names  and  the  date  of  printing  were  matters  of  little 
importance,  so  that  many  great  works,  like  "the  Bible  just  men¬ 
tioned,  have  no  date,  while,  of  twenty-one  works  issued  by  Colard 
Mansion,  Caxton ’s  teacher,  not  more  than  five  have  a  date,  and  of 
Caxton’s  hundred  books  more  than  a  third  are  without  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  year  of  imprint.  Lastly,  the  similarity  of  the  printed 
characters  with  those  in  use  by  the  scribes  of  the  period  must  bo 
noticed,  a  similarity  which  has  caused  many  mistakes,  and  none 
more  remarkable  than  that  which  made  so  good  a  bibliographer  as 
the  late  Dr.  Maitland  to  omit  from  the  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  at  Lambeth  its  most  precious  treasure.  Thus  the  progress 
from  manuscript  to  print  was  more  gradual  than  some  of  us  might 
have  thought ;  and  the  resemblance,  which  lingered  longest  in  the 
spacing  of  the  lines,  between  print  and  writing  was  not  oblite¬ 
rated  until  printed  books  became  common  and  manuscripts  com¬ 
paratively  rare. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Caxtons  all  these  points  are  well 
illustrated.  The  resemblance  of  some  of  the  books  to  manuscript 
is  startling,  especially  those  on  vellum.  We  can  well  believe  the 
story  told  by  Mr.  Blades,  that  “in  1856,  an  old-established  book¬ 
seller  in  one  of  our  largest  cathedral  towns  marked  a  copy  of 
Caxton's  4  Statutes  of  Hen.  VII.’  as  an  old  MS.  and  sold  it  for 
2.6  ” — a  story  which  rivals  that  in  the  Antiquary  of  Snuffy  Davy, 
who  bought  a  Game  of  Chess  for  twopence,  though  we  are  assured 
it  is  wholly  an  invention  of  Scott’s  own.  The  Caxtons  exhibited 
number  186  or  thereabouts,  and  comprise  a  large  number  from  the 
famous  Althorp  library,  lent  by  Lord.  Spencer.  There  are  three 
copies  of  the  “  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,”  the  first 
book  from  Caxton’s  press  with  printer’s  name  and  with  place  and 
date;  “thus,”  as  the  Catalogue  says,  “forming  the  foundation- 
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stone  of  the  present  Celebration.”  Mr.  Christie  Millers  copy  is 
selected  for  tae  place  of  honour,  being  exhibited  in  a  case  by  itself 
reposimr  on  a  velvet  cushion.  It  is  surprising  how  many  speci¬ 
mens  consist  of  single  leaves  or  little  more,  and  how  often  occurs 
the  note  "  Discovered  in  the  binding, ’’  or  “  Used  to  strengthen  the 
binding,”  or  *■  From  the  unique  copy  in  the  British  Museum.” 
Caxtons  have  been  found  of  late  years  in  many  unexpected  places, 
and  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  are  only  known  from  unique  ex¬ 
amples.  The  English  contemporary  printers  are  well  represented ; 
for  of  the  fight  known  publications  of  the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans 
four  are  sin  wn,  including  two  copies  of  one ;  and  of  the  seventeen 
printed  at  the  first  Oxford  press  twelve,  several  in  duplicate,  are 
here.  Among  the  books  in  this  class  may  be  specially  noticed  the 
St.  Albans  Chronicle  with  its  beautiful  scarlet  device  on  the  last 
page,  and  the  “  Bokvs  of  Hawkyng  and  Huntyng  and  also  of 
Coatanuuris,"  by  the  sporting  lady  of  whom  the  Catalogue  gives 
us  the  following  account : — “  The  author  was  J uliana  Barnes, 
Prioress  of  Sopwell  Xunnerv,  situated  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans.’’  We  expect  rather  typographical  than 
topographical  correctness  in  the  Catalogue :  and  might  pass  over 
the  mistake  if  it  stood  alone.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this 
printing  schoolmaster ;  but  the  books  issued  by  his  press  are 
wortkv  of  an  Abbey  which  had  boasted  of  the  best  scriptorium  in 
England.  Among  the  Oxford  books  are  two  copies  of  a  yolume 
which  has  made  more  stir  in  the  bibliographical  world  than  many 
a  better  book.  This  is  the  Expositio  Sancti  Ieroiumi  in  Simbolum 
Apoxtolorum,  the  first  book  printed  at  Oxford.  It  bears  the  date 
146S — a  date  which  was  the  subject  for  many  years  of  warm  con¬ 
troversy,  since,  if  it  could  be  proved  correct,  the  Oxford  press  would 
take  precedence  even  of  that  of  Caxton.  There  is,  however, 
sufficient  evidence  .to  show  that  the  Expositio  was  really  printed  in 
147S,  and  that  an  x  was  omitted  in  the  colophon.  It  is  curious 
that  Caxton  himself  committed  the  same  kind  of  error  in  his 
edition  of  Gower's  Confessio  Anumtis,  which  he  dates  1493,  but 
his  insertion  of  the  regnal  year  of  Richard  III.  would,  apart  from 
internal  evidence,  enable  us  to  correct  the  error.  Even  Mr.  Blades 
makes  a  somewhat  similar  mistake  in  his  Life  of  Caxton,  and  Mr. 
Botiield,  in  his  Cathedral  Libraries,  when  pointing  out  Caxton’s 
error,  makes  a  worse  one  himself,  for  he  says  “  the  date  is  1483  for 
1493.”  There  is  a  well-known  edition  of  the  Breeches  Bible,  in 
which  1495  is  printed  for  1594,  and  which  is  a  standing  nuisance 
to  librarians  who  receive  at  short  intervals  appeals  to  purchase 
copies  of  it  as  being  earlier  than  any  yet  described.  The  documents 
relating  to  Caxtou’s  life  and  mercantile  career  are  very  interesting  ; 
but,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  few  in  number.  One  is  the  volume 
of  the  Mercers'  Accounts,  which  contains  an  entry  under  1437-38 
of  the  admission  as  an  apprentice  of  William  “  Caxston,”  not 
“  Caxton,”  as  it  is  printed  in  the  Catalogue.  Another  and  still 
more  interesting  volume  is  that  of  the  churchwarden  s  accounts  for 
St.  Margaret’s.  Westminster,  where  among  the  receipts  we  read  of 
six-and-eightpence  for  fonr  torches  at  the  burying  of  William 
Caxton,  and  "  Item  for  the  Bell  atte  same  Bureying,  vjd.’’ 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 

LAST  year,  as  we  all  have  reason  to  know,  was  singularly 
unprosperous  commercially.  The  winter  which  ushered  it  in 
was  very  wet,  the  spring  exceptionally  cold,  the  summer  excessively 
dry,  and  the  harvest  again  wet.  The  crops  of  all  kinds,  more 
particularly  the  root  crops  and  grasses,  were  consequently  short 
and  bad.  At  the  same  time  the  Eastern  question,  reopened  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  assumed  a  more  and  more  alarming  aspect  as 
the  year  went  on,  filling  the  commercial  community  with  appre¬ 
hensions  of  war.  Lastly,  the  depreciation  of  silver  rendered  trade 
with  the  East  a  losing  enterprise ;  the  Presidential  election  and 
the  dispute  which  followed  it  had  a  most  depressing  effect  in  the 
United  States ;  the  numerous  bankruptcies  of  foreign  States 
suddenly  deprived  the  saving  classes  in  Great  Britain  of  large 
amounts  of  income,  thereby  crippling  their  means  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  effects  of  the  panic  of  1873  still  pressed  upon  other 
countries.  It  was,  therefore,  a  year  of  stagnation,  want  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  decline  of  business  throughout  the  world.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that,  while  here  in  England  we  fully  shared  in  the 
general  depression  so  far  as  the  business  of  supplying  foreign 
markets  was  concerned,  we  ourselves  took  more  from  foreigners 
than  in  any  previous  year  on  record.  We  have  to  go  back  to 
1870,  as  the  year  of  the  great  disturbance  caused  by  the  Franco- 
German  War,  to  find  a  twelvemonth  in  which  the  outside  world 
bought  from  us  goods  of  a  less  value.  In  spite  of  the 
growth  of  population  in  the  meantime,  and  the  vast  accu¬ 
mulation  of  sayings  that  had  been  going  on,  we  did  a  smaller 
business  last  year  than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years. 
The  fact  bears  grave  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing.  But  it  is  extraordinary  to  find 
that,  while  we  sold  less,  we  imported  a  great  deal  more  from 
foreign  countries.  The  value  of  our  imports  last  year  exceeded 
the  value  in  any  previous  year — pretty  conclusive  proof,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  the  home  market  is  far  more  important 
than  the  foreign,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  now  so 
assured  as  to  be  independent  of  the  ordinary  fluctuations  to  which 
international  commerce  is  necessarily  subject.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  last  year's  imports,  however,  is  not  so  much  their 
magnitude  as  their  unprecedented  excess  over  the  exports.  That 
excess  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  the  enormous  sum  of 


1  126,000,000/.,  say  a  year’s  revenue,  national  and  local,  of  France, 
the  most  heavily  taxed  country  upon  earth.  In  the  old  times 
before  Adam  Smith  wrote,  and  Weed  until  his  writings  had  ex- 
I  ploded  the  fallacies  of  the  mercantile  system,  these  figures  would 
have  excited  profound  alarm.  It  would  have  been  pointed  out 
that  we  were  levying  nine-and-twenty  shillings’  worth  for  every 
pound's  worth  we  sold,  and  it  would  have  been  mournfully  inferred 
that  we  were  hurrying  along  the  road  to  national  bankruptcy. 
And  this  inference  would  have  seemed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  when  it  could  be  added  that  last  year’s  experience  was 
singular  only  in  this — that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was 
greater  than  ever  before.  Excess  to  some  extent,  however,  there 
has  been  ever  since  an  exact  record  of  our  foreign  trade  has 
been  kept.  If  the  analogy  between  a  State  and  an  individual 
were  true  in  all  points,  the  alarm  would  be  well  founded.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  an  individual  were  to  go  on  spending  at  this  rate 
beyond  his  incomings,  he  would  very  soon  find  his  name 
in'  the  Gazette.  But,  in  reality,  the  analogy  holds  only 
to  a  very  small  extent.  We  have  but  to  open  our 
i  eyes  and  look  about  us,  and  compare  what  we  see  now  with 
what  we  remember  twenty  years  ago,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
England  is  growing  richer,  not  poorer,  every  year.  Yet,  as  many 
people  are  exercised  in  mind  by  the  constantly  recurring  excess  of 
imports,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  puzzle.  The  expla¬ 
nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs;  but  the  need  for  working  it  out  in  more  detail 
than  the  Commissioners  thought  necessary  is  proved  by  the 
J  bewildered  state  of  mind  of  the  Times,  which,  in  its  grand 
style,  smiles  with  pity  at  the  ignorance  that  would  be  alarmed  by 
the  phenomenon,  but  dearly  shows  that  it  does  not  understand 
the  Commissioners’  argument. 

The  value  of  the  exports,  as  given  in  the  returns  prepared  by  the 
officers  of  Customs,  is  their  estimated  value  at  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  ports  from  which  they  are  sent  abroad.  It 
!  represents  the  price  for  which  the  manufacturer  would  be  ready  to 
sell  them  at  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  so  on,  plus  the 
cost  of  carriage  to  the  port  of  embarkation — in  so  small  a  country 
as  England  a  "trifling  addition.  But  it  does  not  include  the  freight, 
insurance,  and  agents’  commission,  which  they  have  to  bear  before 
reaching  the  consumer.  We  send  cotton  piece  goods  to  India,  China, 
Africa,  and  South  America ;  cloth  to  Austria  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent ;  coal  and  iron  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  greater  part  of  all  these  goods  is  carried  in  British  ships,  and 
\  helps  to  give  the  shipowner  his  profits  and  the  crew  their  wages. 

!  The  risks  of  the  sea  voyage  are  usually  covered  by  an  insurance, 
on  which  of  course  the  underwriter,  generally  an  Englishman, 
j  gets  his  profit.  Lastly,  the  goods  are  consigned  to  an  agent  abroad, 
who  likewise  is  often  an  Englishman,  and  has  to  be  paid  a  com¬ 
mission.  All  these  various  charges  swell  the  price  of  the  goods 
before  they  reach  the  foreign  consumer  for  whom  they  are 
I  intended  ;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  paid  into  English  hands,  they 
I  increase  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
j  returns  made  up  by  the  Customs  officials,  therefore,  really  represent 
!  only  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the  exports,  though  no  doubt  the 
most  important  portion.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
very  many  articles  leave  this  country  of  which  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  themselves  admit  that  no  account  is  or  can  be  kept. 
To  take  but  a  single  instance — it  has  long  been  notorious  that  the 
statistics  of  the  export  of  bullion,  not  from  this  country  only,  but 
from  all  countries,  are  not  trustworthy.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  prove 
an  assertion  which  everybody  who  has  paid  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  the  precious  metals 
will  be  in  a  position  to  corroborate.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our 
export  trade  brings  to  this  country  a  considerably  larger  sum  than 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  indicate.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
declared  value  of  the  imports  is  their  value  when  they  arrive  in 
this  country.  For  example,  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton  we  receive 
from  the  United  States  and  India,  as  given  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns,  is  not  its  value  in  New  Orleans  or  Bombay,  or  any  other 
port  of  export,  but  its  value  on  arrival  in  Liverpool.  Cn  the  one  side 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  therefore,  there  is  included  the  cost 
of  sea-carriage  as  well  as  insurance  ;  on  the  other  side,  those  items 
are  excluded.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  value  of  the  imports 
must  appear  the  higher.  Were  our  international  transactions  con¬ 
fined  to  the  exchange  of  commodities,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  account  must  balance  one  another,  unless  we  were 
to  run  into  debt.  Every  article  bought  must  be  paid  for,  either 
in  bullion  or  in  some  other  way.  Consequently  exports  and 
imports  must  be  exactly  equal.  That  only  commodities  were  dealt 
in  was  the  assumption  on  which  the  mercantile  theory  rested. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to  the  balance  of 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  international  transactions 
are  not  confined  to  a  mere  barter  of  one  set  of  commodities  for 
others. 

Our  readers  are  aware  from  their  own  experience  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  safe  investments  here  at  home  that  will  not 
involve  the  trouble  of  management,  and  yet  will  yield  a  good 
return  for  their  money.  The  funds,  which  are  safest  of  all,  yield 
about  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  Bank  of  England  and  Board 
of  Works  stocks  return  a  little  more,  first  class  railways,  canals, 
and  gas  Companies  still  more.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say 
that  four  per  cent,  is  the  limit.  In  new  countries,  whose  resources 
are  undeveloped,  and  in  which  capital  is  scarce,  the  rate  of  interest 
is  very  much  higher  than  at  home,  and  money,  invested  with 
judgment,  will  consequently  bring  in  a  much  larger  return.  For 
centuries,  therefore,  the  saving  classes  here  have  been  invest- 
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ing  abroad.  At  first  the  investments  were  almost  limited  to 
the  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  Sugar  and  tobacco  plantations  were 
purchased  in  the  "West  Indies,  fur  Companies  were  formed  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territory,  coffee  plantations  were  established  in 
Cevlon,  as  were  indigo  and  tea  plantations  as  well  as  jute  and  cotton- 
mills  in  India.  Gradually,  however,  enterprise  was  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  English  money  built  the  railways  of  India,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Russia  ; 
it  provided  foreign  cities  with  gas  and  water  :  and  enabled  Govern¬ 
ments  to  indulge  in  war  and  extravagance.  Very  often  invest¬ 
ments,  no  doubt,  have  proved  ruinous  ;  but  the  far  larger  number 
have  been  judiciously  made,  and  continue  to  yield  handsome  reve¬ 
nues,  which  are  sent  home  in  bullion  or  in  goods  as  circumstances 
may  show  one  or  the  other  to  be  most  advantageous.  F urthermore, 
there  are  numbers  of  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown,  rail¬ 
way  officials,  merchants,  barristers,  and  newspaper  editors  in  India, 
China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  foreign  dependencies,  who 
have  families  at  home  for  education  and  other  purposes,  to  whom 
thev  regularly  transmit  considerable  sums.  Lastly,  there  i3  a 
large  stream  of  successful  emigrants  and  settlers  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  returning  home,  and  bringing  with  them  more  or  less  of 
the  fortunes  they  have  realized.  The  sum  total  of  the  amounts 
received  in  these  various  ways  must  be  enormous,  even  in  ordinary 
years,  and  against  it  there  is  no  export.  Part  of  it  consists  of  savings 
effected  abroad  from  salaries  given  for  services  rendered.  Even  so 
much  of  it  as  is  interest  on  capital  invested  represents  capital 
exported  in  previous  years.  In  the  year  in  which  the  imports  on 
these  accounts  occur,  there  are  none  of  the  exports.  Last  year  the 
imports  of  this  kind — and  it  must  be  remembered  the  remittances 
are  much  more  often  made  in  the  form  of  goods  than  in  the  form  of 
money — were  exceptionally  large.  The  aggressive  policy  of  Russia 
frightened  the  holders  of  Russian  bonds,  and  they  sold  out  at  a 
ruinous  sacrifice ;  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  America  caused 
heavy  sales  of  American  railway  shares  and  bonds ;  and,  generally, 
the  discredit  into  which  foreign  loans  fell  led  to  an  extraordinary 
withdrawal  of  English  capital  from  foreign  countries.  Thus  last 
year,  in  addition  to  the  interest  due,  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  capital  brought  home.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  a  country  like 
England,  where  the  annual  savings  largely  exceed  the  means  of 
profitable  investment,  the  imports  must  necessarily  be  larger  than 
the  exports.  This  preposition  is  contested  by  the  Times  on  the 
ground  that,  even  in  the  years  when  foreign  investments 
were  largest,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports.  The  ob¬ 
jection  convicts  the  writer  of  a  misapprehension  of  the 
facts  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  shown 
above  that,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  valued  the  imports 
must  seem  to  exceed  the  exports ;  but,  furthermore,  the  invest¬ 
ments  in  any  one  year  can  hardly  ever  equal  the  returns  upon 
foreign  investments.  Let  us  suppose  that  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  the  foreign  investments  average  twenty  millions  per 
annum.  At  the  end  of  the  period  they  will  amount  to  400,000,000/. 
Let  us  assume,  also,  that  the  rate  of  interest  averages  six  per  cent., 
which  is  below  the  actual  average.  In  the  twenty-first  year, 
therefore,  the  total  interest  due  would  be  24,000,0 00/.,  or  four 
millions  more  than  the  average  lent  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  It  is  true  that  this  assumption  makes  no  allowance  for  bad 
speculation  and  repudiation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  foreign  investment  has  been  going  on,  not  for  twenty 
years,  but  for  two  or  three  centuries.  The  protits  on  the  successful 
ventures  during  that  long  space  of  time  must  be  enormous.  More¬ 
over,  those  profits  are  now  increased  by  the  remittances  of  persons 
resident  abroad,  and  by  the  fortunes  realized  by  retiring  merchants, 
colonists,  Anglo-Indians,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  public 
service  and  in  the  service  of  banks,  railways,  insurance  Companies, 
and  of  foreign  Governments.  When  all  these  various  items  are 
taken  into  consideration,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs’  statement  that  in  a 
country  like  this  the  imports  must  always  exceed  the  exports. 


REVIEWS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
BO  WRING.* 

IN  a  disjointed  and  circuitous  manner  sufficient  materials  have 
been  collected  to  give  the  English  public  a  not  inadequate 
notion  of  the  life,  character,  and  capabilities  of  Sir  John  Bowring. 
The  volume  now  published  begins  with  a  memoir  written  by  Sir 
John  Bowring's  son.  It  then  gives  the  commencement  of  Sir 
John  Bowring's  autobiographical  recollections,  which  travel  over 
his  infancy,  childhood,  and  early  manhood  ;  and  next  come  a  variety 
of  recollections  divided  into  heads,  such  as  Literary  Reminiscences, 
Electioneering,  Parliamentary  and  Free-trade  Experiences  and 
Recollections,  which  are  fragments  or  jottings  made  by  Sir  John 
Bowring  on  subjects  in  which  he  had  taken  a  personal  interest, 
and  are  now  put  together  by  his  son.  The  bulk  of  the  volume 
consists  of  fragmentary  notices  written  by  Sir  John  Bowring  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited,  or  the  celebrated  persons  he  had 
known.  Perhaps  this  is  as  entertaining  a  way  of  putting  before 
the  reader  what  Sir  John  Bowrinsr  had  to  remember  in  his  long 

*  Autobiographical  Jli collections  of  Sir  John  Bowring.  With  a  brief 
Memoir,  by  Lewin  B.  Bowring.  Loudon:  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1877. 


and  varied  life  as  any  that  could  have  been  found.  The  very 
absence  of  all  connexion  and  method  screens  U3  from  the  ordinary 
tediousnes3  of  biography,  and  reminiscences  are  far  easier  to 
read  than  letters.  The  general  result  produced  is,  perhaps, 
an  impression  of  surprise  that  Sir  John  Bowring  should 
have  visited  so  very  many  countries  and  known  so  manv 
famous  people,  and  yet  have  so  little  to  tell  of  them  that  is 
either  new  or  interesting  -,  but  at  any  rate  he  did  go  roaming 
about  the  world  gifted  with  a  wonderful  turn  for  acquirintr  lan¬ 
guages,  and  possessed  by  a  burning  zeal  for  Free-trade,  and  he  did 
come  across  a  great  number  of  persons  whose  Dames  are  well 
known.  What  he  has  to  say  about  hi  3  travels  and  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  may  be  read  with  some  pleasure  and  even  profit.  He  was  a 
bustling,  courageous,  indomitable  sort  of  man,  with  a  power  of 
making  his  way  everywhere,  singularly  firm  in  his  grasp  of  the 
narrow  range  of  subjects  in  which  he  took  an  interest,  and  prone 
as  much  to  criticize  as  to  admire.  But  in  observing  men  and 
things  he  had  little  culture  or  instinctive  genius  to  aid  observa¬ 
tion.  A  platitude  was  to  him  always  just  as  good  a  thing  to  book 
as  anything  else.  It  is  startling  to  come  on  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  registered  with  evident  pleasure  and  triumph  by  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers : — “It  is  no  profanation 
to  say  that  neither  the  Hiad  nor  Odyssey  nor  the  Eneid  of  Virgil 
are  likely  to  leave  impressions  so  lasting  on  future  generations  as 
the  works  of  our  own  Shakespeare.’’  The  man  who  could  write 
such  a  sentence  as  part  of  hi3  autobiographical  recollections  gives 
the  measure  of  the  qualities  he  brought  to  the  task  of  observing. 
He  may  have  known  all  the  crowned  heads  on  earth,  and  have 
stumped  the  globe  from  China  to  Peru,  but  M3  own  perception  of 
what  is  new  and  what  is  interesting  in  thought  were  obviously 
too  faint  to  make  it  possible  that  he  should  greatly  interest  or 
stimulate  the  minds  of  others. 

Sir  John  Bowring  was  bom  in  1792  at  Exeter,  and  was  the  son 
and  grandson  of  a  fuller.  His  family  had  long  been  settled  in 
DevonsMre,  and  had  for  some  generations  produced  a  succession  of 
those  sturdy  Dissenting  Whigs  whom  Dr.  Johnson  held  in  so  much 
horror.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  the  comp>osition 
of  his  family  circle  when  he  was  young,  for  he  draws  the  portraits 
of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  of  his  own  parents,  and 
his  tributes  to  their  merits  are  enthusiastic.  From  infancy  he  was 
trained  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Unitarian  ministers,  of  whose 
congregation  his  grandfather  was  a  conspicuous  member,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  sense  of  unworthiness  that  he  was  diverted  from  following 
the  calling  of  men  whom  he  warmly  admired.  He  was  sent  to 
school,  a  very  rough  school  in  a  very  rough  place,  and  does  not 
setm  to  have  much  profited  by  his  education.  lie  was  not,  indeed, 
kaj  py  in  his  instructors,  one  of  them  being  the  victim  of  constant 
practical  jokes,  and  subsequently  committing  a  forgery ;  and  an¬ 
other  being  a  drunken,  good-lor-notMng  person,  whose  chief  merit 
lay  in  a  turn  for  making  flourishes  with  Ms  pen.  It  was  a  hard 
life,  and  must  have  made  the  boys  hard ;  but  it  may  be  hop>ed  that 
in  few  hearts  were  feelmgs  of  such  lasting  vindictiveness  awakened 
as  in  that  of  the  young  Bowring.  Even  when  age  and  experience 
might  be  supposed  to  have  softened  him,  and  he  was  writing  of 
the  days  of  his  boyhood  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  fierceness  of  his 
earlv  wrath  seems  to  have  remained  unabated,  and  he  wrote  down 
with  the  utmost  calmness  sentences  which  most  men  would  have 
blushed  to  pen.  He  relates  that  he  spilt  a  drop  of  ink  on  one  of 
the  best  flourishes  of  his  master,  who  accordingly  decided  to  have 
him  flogged.  A  boy  who  had  hitherto  been  Bowling's  special 
friend  was  ordered  to  inflict  the  punishment,  and  obeyed.  “  From 
that  hour,”  Sir  John  Bowring  writes,  “  I  hated  the  master,  from  that 
hour  my  feelings  towards  Edmund  Pearce  became  frozen  (I  believe  he 
was  afterwards  frozen  to  death  on  Dartmoor).”  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  horrible  than  the  complacent  record  of 
baseless  vindictiveness  and  the  mysterious  connexion  assumed 
between  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  poor  lad  and  the  change  in  the 
feelings  of  the  writer.  It  is  in  the  worst  style  of  the  worst 
PuritaMsm ;  and,  if  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  something  of  the  spirit  revealed  in 
tMs  sudden  hatred  of  a  friend,  and  in  this  settled  conviction  that 
it  was  qmte  natural  that  calamities  should  overtake  any  one  who 
had  given  Bowring  offence,  may  have  shown  itself  when,  at  the 
critical  period  of  his  life,  his  detestation  of  the  Chinese  and  in¬ 
dignation  at  their  resistance  to  his  demands  led  him  to  catch 
hastily  at  an  excuse  for  exposing  them  to  the  consequences  of  a 
war  with  England.  At  the  same  time,  it  deserves  to  be  noted 
that  Sir  John  Bowring  not  only  made  many  friends,  but  kept 
them,  and  that  he  was  excellent  in  every  relation  of  family  life. 
It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  experience  that  general  amiability 
should  concur  in  a  character  with  a  tendency  to  extreme  bitterness 
and  fierceness  under  real  or  imaginary  wrongs. 

On  leaving  school  he  entered  a  merchant's  office  at  Exeter,  and 
at  once  began  to  cultivate  his  great  linguistic  gifts.  He  seized 
everv  opportunity,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  He  learned,  as  his 
son  tells  us,  French  from  a  refugee  priest,  Italian  from  itinerant 
vendors  of  barometers  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  Sparnsh, 
Portuguese,  German,  and  Dutch  with  the  assistance  of  mercantile 
friends.  Subsequently  he  added  a  knowledge,  greater  or  less,  of 
Danish,  Swedish,  Russian,  Servian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Magyar, 
-Arabic,  and  Chinese.  This  is  a  wonderful  list,  and  attests  his 
great  industry  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  his  remarkable  natural 
powers.  In  1811  he  went  as  a  clerk  into  a  London  house,  and 
was  sent  by  his  employers  to  the  Peninsula  iu  connexion  with  the 
English  commissariat,  and  in  1814  set  up  in  business  for  Mmself. 
In  1S16  he  married  :  and,  after  the  peace,  spent  many  years  in  tra- 
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veiling  on  tlie  Continent,  devoting  liimself  to  commercial  pursuits, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  literature.  He  was  also  from  boyhood 
zealous  in  making  acquaintances  with  persons  of  every  kind  of 
eminence,  and  he  was  the  chosen  friend  and  literary  executor  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.  In  business  he  was  not  successful,  and  he 
twice  made  and  twice  lost  a  competence.  Gradually  he  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  literature  and  politics.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Westminster  Review ,  and  he  informs  us  that  from 
first,  to  last  he  published  between  forty  and  fifty  volumes ;  and  if 
there  are  now  few  persons  who  could  mention  the  name  of  any  of 
them,  he  has  but  shared  a  fate  common  to  many  able  and  indus¬ 
trious  men.  In  1822  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  Boulogne,  whence  he  was  released  at  the 
urgent  demand  of  Canning,  the  ostensible  cause  of  his  imprisonment 
being  that  he  had  aided  some  French  prisoners  to  escape,  but  the 
real  cause  being,  perhaps,  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  mixed 
himself  up  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  1828 
he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Committee,  appointed  a  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  reform  of  the  system  of  keeping  the  public 
accounts ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  thinking  him  too  much 
of  a  Radical,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Commission,  and  he  was 
merely  sent  to  Holland  to  collect  information  as  to  the  Dutch 
system,  and  he  was  then  made  a  Doctor  by  the  University 
of  Groningen,  and  thus  gained  the  title  by  which  he  was 
generally  known.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  he 
stood  unsuccessfully  for  Blackburn,  and  in  1835  was  elected  for 
Kilmarnock.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1837,  and,  after  vainly  trying 
Kirkcaldy,  he  was  elected  in  1841  for  Bolton,  and  kept  his  seat  for 
eight  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  Hong  Kong.  Much  of  his  time 
during  this  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  fulfilling  roving  commis¬ 
sions  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Free-trade,  which  he  believed  in 
and  expounded  with  an  ardour  and  assiduity  such  as  is  usually  ex¬ 
hibited  only  by  the  apostles  of  a  religious  faith,  lu  1854  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Sir  G.  Bonham  as  the  English  Plenipotentiary  to  China; 
and,  after  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Siam  which  did  him 
much  credit,  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  which  ultimately,  under  his  management,  led  to  the  war  of 
1857.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1859,  and  lived  for  thirteen  years 
longer,  dying  in  1872,  soon  after  completing  his  eightieth  year, 
and  retaining  to  the  last  his  powers  of  unwearied  activity,  and 
amusing  the  leisure  of  a  happy,  honourable,  aud  tranquil  old  age 
with  recording  what  he  could  remember  of  the  places  he  had  seen 
and  the  men  he  had  known. 

The  variety  of  these  places  and  persons  is  really  surprising.  He 
went  everywhere  and  knew  everybody.  If  we  except  America 
and  Americans,  he  has  something  to  say  of  all  the  world  and 
its  civilized  inhabitants.  And  yet  we  turn  over  page  after  page 
fondly  hoping,  and  for  some  time  feeling  sure,  that  in  the  next 
page  there  must  be  something  worth  reading.  But  our  hopes  are 
never  realized,  and  then  the  question  is  forced  on  us — Why  should 
a  man  who  runs  about  the  world  and  knows  every  one  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  ?  A  tourist  of  the  present  day  who  goes  round  the 
world  in  300  days  does  go  round  the  world  in  300  days,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  When  we  once  realize  that  great  activity  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  great  mediocrity,  we  do  not  any  longer  expect  the 
most  indefatigable  Cook's  tourist  to  tell  us  much.  And  yet  a  man 
who  is  essentially  commonplace,  as  far  as  the  enlightenment  of 
others  goes,  may  justly  seem  to  himself  by  no  means  commonplace. 
He  feels  in  his  heart  springs  of  action  that  ought  to  lead  him  to 
great  things.  He  may7,  like  Sir  John  Bowring,  have  a  wonderful 
command  of  the  machinery  of  knowledge.  With  incredible  perti¬ 
nacity  and  liveliness,  Sir  John  Bowring  managed  things  which 
few  men  can  manage.  He  had  not  only  no  advantages,  but  great 
disadvantages,  in  position  and  training,  for  an  unsuccessful  Uni¬ 
tarian  radical  merchant  cannot  easily  open  the  oyster  of  society. 
And  yet  he  knew  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Bentham,  Lafayette,  Lamartine,  Humboldt,  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
a  whole  tribe  of  distinguished  persons  so  at  least  as  to  be 
very  well  received  by  them.  Nor  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  fame  of  his  famous  friends.  He  is  never 
bewildered  by  their  greatness  and  is  always  ready  to  judge 
them  by  the  light  of  common  sense.  Perhaps  he  makes  the  worst 
rather  than  the  best  of  his  acquaintances,  and  speaks  a  bad  word 
for  them  with  more  readiness  than  a  good.  But  he  never  gets 
beyond  the  range  of  common  sense  and  commonplace.  He  always 
says  the  obvious  thing  about  every  person  and  every  country7,  and 
the  reader  is  tempted  to  wish  that  Sir  John  Bowring  had  never 
known  more  than  one  country  aud  one  famous  man,  provided  he 
could  have  brought  some  real  thought  to  play  on  his  narrower 
sphere. 

In  every  big  plumpudding  there  must,  however,  be  a  few  plums, 
and  it  is  possible  to  dig  out  a  few  passages  in  these  critical 
sketches  which  are  more  or  less  worth  notice.  If  any  part  of  the 
book  can  be  said  to  possess  something  approaching  to  interesting 
matter,  it  is  the  section  in  which  Sir  John  Bowring  describes  his 
visit  in  1837  to  Mehemet  Ali.  The  Pasha  received  him  in  the 
palace  of  Shoubra.  He  was  conducted  by  the  Secretary  into  the 
presence  of  the  Pasha,  and  “  in  the  corner  of  the  place  of 
audience  stood  Mehemet  Ali,  with  his  white  beard,  soft  and 
fair  hands,  and  fiery7  eye.”  Coffee  was  ordered  in  and  con¬ 
versation  began.  Mehemet  Ali  related  that  when  the  in¬ 
surrection  broke  out  in  Syria  the  Russian  and  French  Consuls 
told  him  he  should  study  history  in  order  to  learn  how  to  govern. 

“  My  son  wrote  to  me,”  he  said,  “  for  orders,  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  go  myself,  and  I  solved  everything  in  a  week.  That  was  practical 
government,  better  than  I  could  have  learnt  from  history7.”  The 


fact  is  that  he  went  to  Saffa,  and  simply  hanged  all  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt.  He  was  fond  of  talking  of  his  plans  for  tho 
improvement  of  Egypt,  and  said  to  his  visitor,  “  I  have  hitherto 
only  scratched  the  earth  with  a  pin  or  tilled  it  with  a  hoe,  but  I 
mean  to  go  over  it  with  a  plough.”  An  English  lady  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  him,  and  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  his  hair  as  a  memento. 
He  refused  the  favour,  probably  thinking  it  an  improper  concession 
to  a  Christian  woman,  but  said,  “  No,  I  can’t  give  you  a  hair  now, 
but  when  I  am  dead  my  whole  head  shall  be  at  your  service.”  Sir 
John  Bowring  gave  him  some  valuable  lessons  and  good  advice. 
He  persuaded  the  Pasha  to  oppose,  at  least  in  words,  the  slave- 
trade  ;  he  convinced  him  that  it  was  impolitic  in  a  time  of  famine 
to  forbid  the  exportation  of  grain,  and  he  induced  him  to  pardon 
some  merchants  whom  the  Pasha  had  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
because  they  did  not  repay  money  he  had  lent  them.  Yet  at 
Cairo  there  were  persons  who,  even  after  seeing  him,  thought  them¬ 
selves  wiser  than  Sir  John  Bowring.  He  was  present  when  a  man 
accused  of  burglary7  was  brought  before  a  tribunal.  The  crowd 
clamoured  for  his  immediate  execution,  and  the  judge,  to  make 
things  pleasant,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  forthwith.  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  asked  by  this  rapid  judge  how  such  a  criminal  would 
be  dealt  with  in  England,  and  replied  that  he  would  probably  be 
transported  to  a  distant  colony.  The  judge  asked  at  what  cost,  and 
Sir  John  Bowring  estimated  the  expense  of  transportation.  “  And 
what  in  your  country  is  the  cost  of  a  rope?”  Sir  John  Bowring 
answered  that  it  cost  a  few  pence.  “  Then  I  think,”  the  judge 
said,  “  you  must  be  great  fools.” 


THE  JEWISH  FATHERS.* 

OUR  Universities  are  showing  welcome  signs  of  a  revival  of 
interest  in  those  oriental  studies  for  which  England  had  a 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  reputation  in  the  enlightened  days  of 
Brian  Walton  and  Edmund  Castell  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
After  a  long  and  lamentable  neglect  of  Semitic,  and  especially 
Hebrew  studies,  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  retrieve  our 
position  when  the  progress  on  the  Continent  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  steady  and  uninterrupted.  Still,  not  to  speak  of  the 
few  zealous  scholars  like  Sayrce  and  Cheyne,  to  whom  no  linguistic 
problem  is  too  difficult,  we  are  agreeably  surprised  from  time  to 
time  by  receiving  books  displaying  mature  judgment  and  sound 
knowledge  on  Hebrew  or  the  connected  idioms.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  book  now  under  consideration,  go  beyond  the  Biblical 
Hebrew  into  the  realm  of  the  Rabbinical  literature,  which  lies 
out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  students,  and  is  beset  with  far  greater 
difficulties,  not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  throughout,  while  the 
available  helps  are  incomparably  fewer. 

But  if  books  like  the  Pirqe  Ahoth  have  been  comparatively 
neglected  hitherto,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  do  not  deserve  to 
be  studied.  The  history  and  the  maxims  of  ancient  sages  of  other 
nations  and  other  creeds  than  the  Jewish  have  not  generally  been 
so  unkindly  treated  in  the  last  and  the  present  centuries.  The 
recovery  of  the  literature  of  Buddhism  and  of  the  Chinese  philo¬ 
sophers  was  a  task  of  immeasurably  greater  difficulty  ;  yet  that  has 
been  accomplished,  and  the  birth  and  progress  of  Buddhism  has 
been,  by  the  aid  of  coins  and  the  writings  of  previously  unnoticed 
Greek  and  Indian  historians,  ascertained  with  something  like  cer- 
tainty.  The  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  our  modern  ideas  on  the 
importance  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  religion  is  evident. 
Neither  of  these  exponents  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  can 
be  complete  which  knows  of  no  philosophy  but  that  derived  from 
the  Greeks  and  of  no  religion  except  that  which  had  its  root  in 
Abraham.  And  if  the  origin  of  the  less  known  systems  is  admitted 
to  have  importance,  their  independent  development  is  no  less 
instructive.  We  cannot  listen  to  those  who  tell  us  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  and  refuse  to  listen  when  they  go  on  to  describe  the 
subsequent  growth.  Indeed  this  later  development  may  tell  us 
things  of  more  psychological  importance  than  the  primitive  ideas. 
The  difficulties  w'hich  beset  any  intellectual  or  spiritual  system, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  met,  have  profound  interest,  not 
only  to  the  sympathizing  heart,  but  to  the  student  who  regards 
them  simply  as  phases  of  the  mind  not  personally  affecting  him. 
The  narrow  theological  prejudices  which  held  back  Anglican  and 
Protestant  students  no  less  than  the  learned  Jesuits,  who  might 
have  told  us  so  much  more  than  they  did,  long  sealed  up  the  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  from  serious  study.  Down  to  the  time  of  Christ  the 
Jews  were  the  keepers  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  even  in,  and  still 
more  after,  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  to  the  Christian  world 
rejected  apostates.  Yet  if  the  Christians  had  not  been  possessed 
by  a  narrowness  very  different  from  the  large  heart  of  their  Master, 
they  might  have  felt  some  interest  in  learning  all  that  could  be 
known  of  those  Jewish  doctors  with  whom  He  had  disputed,  and 
of  that  great  teacher  Gamaliel,  of  whom  Paul  was  proud  to  call 
himself  pupil.  Now,  when  we  understand  the  importance  to  the 
history  of  civilization  of  the  development  even  of  philosophies  and 
laws  which  are  not  our  own,  we  can  only  wonder  that  so  vast  a 
development  has  been  going  quietly  on  among  the  Jews  at  our  very 
doors  and  throughout  the  most  familiar  ages  of  Christian  history 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  Christian  Fathers  and  theologians. 
The  Talmud,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  countless  commentaries 
have  been  printed  and  reprinted  in  such  central  seats  of 

*  Sayings  of  the  Jewish  Fathers  ;  comprising  I'irqc  Ahoth  and  Pereq  R. 
Meir,  in  Hebrew  and  English.  With  Critical  and  Illustrative  Notes.  Edited 
by  Charles  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Divinity  Lecturer  of  S.  John’s 
College,  CVxbridge.  Cambridge :  University  Press.  1877. 
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Christian  learning  as  Venice,  Cracow,  and  Basle;  yet  how  little  j 
is  known  of  it  even  among  professed  theologians  and  historians. 
We  must  indeed  own  that  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  have  now  fallen,  and  observe  with  pleasure  how  deep  an 
impression  a  student  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  its 
literature  and  yet  fresh  with  enthusiasm  (we  mean  the  late 
Emanuel  Deutsch)  could  make  whenever  he  spoke  or  wrote  on  the 
subject.  But  the  practical  difficulties  are  still  very  great.  The 
bulk  of  the  Talmud  and  the  technicalities  of  its  language  are 
among  the  most  serious.  The  want  of  arrangement  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  important  with  trivial  matter  will  still  prevent  its  being 
extensively  used  even  by  scholars  who  have  surmounted  the  tirst 
obstacles.  The  most  promising  mode  of  rendering  its  valuable 
parts  accessible  seems  to  be  that  of  the  separate  publication  of  the 
more  important  tracts  with  a  translation  and  critical  apparatus. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  has  achieved  for  the  interesting 
Mishnah  tract  Masseketh  Aboth  or  Pirqe  Aboth,  which  title  he 
paraphrases  as  “  Sayings  of  the  Fathers.”  These  fathers  are 
Rabbi3  who  established  schools  and  taught  in  the  period  from  two 
centuries  before  to  two  centuries  after  Christ.  They  are  the  men 
who,  living  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  completion  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture,  were  first  able  to  look  on  that 
Scripture  as  a  whole  and  to  compare  passage  with  passage,  discover 
the  bearing  of  one  assertion  on  another,  and  thus  work  out  the 
first  system  of  Biblical  interpretation,  theology,  and  ethics.  Their 
system  was  in  full  vigour  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  was  duly 
imparted  to  all  students — among  others,  of  course,  to  our  Lord 
Himself  and  to  the  learned  Pharisee,  St.  Paul.  To  a  large  extent 
it  was  accepted  in  the  earl}'  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and, 
through  the  authority  conceded  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
became  the  unquestioned  and  orthodox  system  of  interpretation 
till  modern  times.  Hence  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  those  who 
look  to  Jerome  or  Origen  for  their  theology  or  exegesis  to  learn 
something  of  their  Jewish  predecessors.  The  New  Testament 
abounds  with  sayings  which  remarkably  coincide  with,  or  closely 
resemble,  those  of  the  Jewish  Fathers ;  and  these  latter  probably 
would  furnish  more  satisfactory  and  frequent  illustrations  of  its 
text  than  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  of  the  late 
Mr.  Deutsch,  on  which  he  frequently  spoke  to  the  present  writer, 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  with  an  illustrative 
commentary  taken  from  the  Mishnah  or  older  parts  of  the  Talmud. 

Taking  up  a  book  like  the  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  without 
previous  preparation,  we  are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
The  disjointed  aphorisms  of  the  Fathers  which  it  preserves  some¬ 
times  seem  instinct  with  a  lofty  philosophical  virtue  resembling 
the  Stoical  or  the  Christian  standards ;  sometimes  they  appear  to 
be  merely  counsels  of  worldly  prudence  ;  very  often  their  language 
is  figurative  and  obscure,  and  their  use  of  passages  of  Scripture 
oddly  brought  together  opposed  to  all  principles  either  of  common 
sense  or  of  sound  exegesis.  The  whole  is  permeated  and  dominated 
by  veneration  for  the  Thorah,  or  Divine  Teaching,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  specially  in  the  Pentateuch,  wherefore  the  term  Thorah  is  the 
proper  designation  for  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  difficult  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  the  exact  use  of  the  word — when  it  stands  for  Divine  reve¬ 
lation  generally,  and  when  for  the  books  of  Moses  specially.  The 
Thorah  is  the  special  object  of  religious  study  and  self-dedication  ; 
and  we  learn  to  regard  the  Jews  as  essentially  students,  and  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Divine  Word  as  their  ideal  of  religiosity,  and 
are  tempted  to  find  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  typical  cha¬ 
racter  of  Buddhism.  But  then  we  find  passages  which  assert  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  study  must  be  associated  with  action  to  be 
profitable.  Simon  the  Just,  the  oldest  Father  named  here,  says, 
“On  three  things  the  world  is  stayed — on  the  Thorah,  and  on  the 
Worship,  and  on  the  bestowal  of  Kindnesses.”  One  Gamlielsaid, 
“  Excellent  is  Thorah-study  together  with  worldly  business,  for 
the  practice  of  them  both  puts  iniquity  out  of  remembrance ;  and 
all  Thorah  without  work  must  fail  at  length,  and  occasion 
iniquity.”  So  wisdom  is  powerless  without  works.  “  Wliose- 
soever’s  wisdom  is  in  excess  of  his  works,  to  what  is  he  like  P  To 
a  tree  whose  branches  are  abundant  and  its  roots  scanty ;  though 
all  the  winds  come  upon  it,  they  stir  it  not  from  its  place.”  But 
there  are  numerous  passages,  especially  in  the  supplementary  book 
by  Rabbi  Meir,  in  which  the  acquisition  of  Thorah  is  simply  the 
committal  of  the  Pentateuch  to  memory,  and  has  a  superstitious 
value  attached  to  it.  So  in  the  following  passage,  which  we  quote 
in  full,  as  a  good  instance  of  the  curious  way  in  which  Scriptures 
are  strung  together  and  made  to  yield  the  most  illogical  conclu¬ 
sions  : — 

He  who  learns  from  his  companion  one  section,  or  one  canon,  or  one 
verse,  or  one  word,  or  even  one  letter,  is  bound  to  do  him  honour  ;  for  thus 
we  find  with  David,  king  of  Israel,  who  learned  not  from  Ahitophel  but 
two  things  only,  that  he  called  him  his  master,  his  guide,  and  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  ;  for  it  is  said,  But  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide, 
and  mine  acquaintance  (Ps.  lv.  14).  And  is  there  not  an  argument  from 
the  greater  to  the  less,  that  as  David,  King  of  Israel,  who  learned  not  from 
Ahitophel  but  two  words  ouly,  called  him  his  master,  his  guide,  and  his 
acquaintance,  he  who  learns  from  his  companion  one  section,  or  one  canon, 
or  one  verse,  or  one  word,  or  even  one  letter,  is  so  many  times  the  more 
bound  to  do  him  honour  ?  And  honour  is  nothing  but  Thorah,  for  it  is 
said,  The  wise  shall  inherit  honour  (Prov.  iii.  35).  And  the  perfect  shall 
inherit  good  (Prov.  xxviii.  10).  And  good  is  nothing  but  Thorah,  for 
it  is  said.  For  I  give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my  Thorah 
(Prov.  iv.  2). 

But,  whatever  logical  and  exegetical  absurdities  may  be  patent 
to  the  cosmopolitan  and  uninitiated  reader,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  some  considerable  moral  excellences  which  have  character¬ 
ized  the  Jews  in  all  ages  (except,  perhaps,  the  early  times  of  their 
glory  and  independence),  and  largely  account  for  the  bond  that 


unites  them  so  closely,  despite  all  differences  of  nationality, 
station,  and  habits.  Philanthropy,  self-renunciation,  the  kind¬ 
ness  that  desires  not  to  inflict,  but  to  alleviate,  pain,  and 
humility  before  both  God  and  man,  are  the  most  striking  traits. 
The  bestowal  of  kindnesses  has  already  been  quoted  as  one  of  the 
three  things  on  which  “  the  world  is  stayed,”  the  others  being 
Thorah  and  Worship.  The  great  Ilillel  said: — “Be  of  the 
disciples  of  Aaron,  loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  man¬ 
kind,  and  bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Thorah.”  Others  said': — 

“  Receive  every  man  with  cheerfulness  ”  ;  “  Who  is  rich  ?  he  that 
is  contented  with  his  lot.  .  .  .  Who  is  honoured  ?  he  that 
honours  mankind”;  “Despise  not  any  man,  and  carp  not  at 
anything ;  for  thou  wilt  find  that  there  is  not  a  man  that  has  not 
his  hour,  and  not  a  thing  that  has  not  its  place”;  “Judge  not 
alone,  for  none  may  judge  alone  save  One ;  and  say  not,  Accept  ye 
my  opinion,  for  they  are  free  to  choose,  and  not  thou  ” ;  “  Be  lowly 
in  spirit  unto  every  man ” ;  “Let  the  honour  of  thy  disciple  be 
dear  unto  thee  as  the  honour  of  thine  associate ;  and  the  honour  of 
thine  associate  as  the  fear  of  thy  master ;  and  the  fear  of  thy 
master  as  the  fear  of  Heaven.” 

The  illustrative  notes  form  a  tolerably  full  commentary  upon  the' 
text,  giving  personal  details  about  the  masters  whose  sayings  are 
quoted  and  the  character  of  their  teachings  ;  and  including  cita¬ 
tions  from  Talmudic  literature,  which  clear  up  many  obscure 
points.  We  have  hinted  at  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  this 
Mishnah  literature  to  elucidate  the  New  Testament ;  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  whose  business  was  to  expound  a  Mishnah  tract,  has 
adopted  this  course  in  the  reverse  order,  and  given  frequent  and 
happy  illustrations  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  two  sources  of  illustration,  Jewish  and  Christian, 
which  renders  this  commentary  especially  valuable  as  well  as  re¬ 
markable.  The  practice  of  quoting  German  or  otherforeigncommen- 
taries  in  the  original  languageis,  however,  one  against  which  we  would 
protest.  In  the  case  of  most  books  of  this  kind  the  English  editor 
only  follows  in  the  wake  of  German  predecessors ;  and  the  reader 
who  knows  German  will  use  the  German  edition.  Editions 
with  English  commentaries  are  chiefly  required  by  readers  who  do 
not  know  German ;  and  for  them  German  extracts  should  be 
translated.  Moreover,  there  is  seldom  any  truth  so  abstruse  in  the 
German  commentator's  remarks,  or  anything  so  striking  in  his 
language,  as  to  prevent  its  being  presented  equally  well  in  English. 
The  critical  notes  contain  much  interesting  matter  besides  the  due- 
citation  of  various  readings.  And  there  are  five  scholarly  Excursus, 
which  discuss  at  length  some  points  both  important  and  liable  to 
be  imperfectly  understood,  on  the  meaning  of  Thorah  and  Qabba- 
lah,  the  Decalogue,  the  “  Hear,  0  Israel,”  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Great  Synagogue,  and  the  Sadducees.  It  is  shown  that  other  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  besides  the  Pentateuch  are  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  treated  as  Thorah  ;  and  that  Qabbalah,  which  is  properly 
tradition,  is  applied  even  to  the  prophetic  books  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  which  on  other  grounds  forces 
itself  irresistibly  upon  us,  that  the  canon  originally  consisted  of 
the  Pentateuch  alone,  and  that  some  degree  of  canonical  autho¬ 
rity  was  at  a  later  age  accorded  to  the  other  books  successively 
and  gradually,  is  more  than  corroborated,  is  indeed  rather  sug¬ 
gested  and  necessitated,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
“  The  authority  of  the  Thorah  was  final,  and  its  decisions  without 
appeal,  as  is  expressed,  for  example,  by  the  saying,  ‘  That  which  is  of 
the  Thorah  needsnotconfirmation,’  whereas  wordsofSoferim  [scribes] 
do  need  confirmation.”  The  “  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ” — whose 
history  and  character  are  very  obscure— are  said  to  have  first  in¬ 
terpreted  the  previously  apocryphal  books  of  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes,  and  likewise  to  have  “  written  down  ” 
(whatever  that  denotes)  Ezekiel  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
Daniel  and  Esther.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  derivation  of  their  name  from  a  man  Zadok,  is  vindicated 
against  that  from  the  adjective  Zaddik  “  righteous,”  with  perfect 
justice,  as  it  seems  to  us,  both  on  common  sense  and  on  etymo¬ 
logical  grounds.  They  neither  affected  any  particular  sanctity 
themselves,  nor  were  credited  with  it  by  others  ;  and  the  vowel  u 
in  the  name  is  explicable  only  from  the  o  of  Zadok,  not  from  the  i 
of  Zaddik:  while  the  double  d  may  be  merely  introduced  in¬ 
correctly  in  the  Greek  transcription  as  in  many  other  Hebrew 
names,  and  by  no  means  points  necessarily  to  Zaddik.  The 
Sadducees  would  then  be  the  later  expression  for  the  sacerdotal 
party  called  by  Ezekiel  “  Sons  of  Zadok.”  This  agrees  with  the- 
fact  that  they  were  not  a  sect  like  the  Pharisees,  but  the  old  Con¬ 
servative  party,  which  clung  to  the  Pentateuch  and  resisted  the 
authority  attempted  to  be  given  to  other  books — books  of  tradi¬ 
tion — and  in  accordance  therewith  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection,  because  they  did  not  find  it  in  the  Pentateuch. 
There  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  “  Hear,  0  Israel  ”  (Deut.  vi. 
4-9),  which  is  cited  by  Jesus  in  Mark  xii.  29,  as  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  the  commandments  ;  it  is  shown  how  ingeniously 
(although  with  a  strained  and  illogical  interpretation,  as  the. 
Jewish  manner  is)  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  discovers  all  the  Teu 
Commandments  to  be  contained  therein.  And,  finally,  the  ex¬ 
cursus  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer  will  be  read  with  much  interest ;  it 
points  out  the  coincidences  between  the  nature  and  the  language  of 
its  petitions  with  those  of  the  J ews  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
tradition.  It  will  not  diminish  the  value  of  the  prayer  to  the- 
Christian  to  find  that  other  religious  persons  have  used  something 
similar  before  him ;  and  he  will  read  an  instructive  lesson  if  he 
finds  that  some  things  which  in  the  earlier  version  were  under¬ 
stood  in  a  plain  and  earthly  sense,  are  now  commonly  taken  in  a 
higher  and  spiritual  sense. 
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KHYS’S  LECTUKES  ON  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.* 

SINCE  this  hook  was  published,  at  all  events  since  its  title-page 
was  printed,  Mr.  Rhys  has  been  promoted  to  a  post  for  which 
he  could  not  have  any  serious  competitor  within  our  own  island. 
We  have  already  congratulated  Mr.  Rhys  and  his  University,  and 
philological  learning  in  general,  on  the  election  which  has  made 
him  the  first  occupant  of  the  Celtic  chair.  The  present  volume 
shows  him  before  his  election  in  a  ^ansi-professorial  character,  as 
lecturing  Welsh  students  of  Celtic  philology  in  a  college  at 
Aberystwyth.  It  is  cheering  to  find  that  a  class  of  Welsh  students 
of  Celtic  philology  is  a  possible  thing,  and  it  is  still  more  cheering 
to  find  that  such  a  class  could  endure  Mr.  Rhys  as  their  lecturer. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  was  possible  at  Aberystwyth  may  not 
be  impossible  at  Oxford,  and  that  Mr.  Rhys  will  find  a  class  of 
.students  of  Celtic  philology,  Welsh  or  English  or  any  other,  as 
willing  to  accept  sound  doctrine  as  he  seems  to  have  found  among 
his  own  countrymen.  Mr.  Rhys  will  most  likely  have  to  struggle 
with  some  difficulties  at  Oxford,  but  they  will  not  be  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  difficulties  with  which  he  doubtless  had  to 
struggle  at  Aberystwyth.  A  parallel  in  the  Macedon  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  style  might  be  drawn  between  the  two  places,  which  should 
start  with  the  fact  that  there  are  Druids  in  both.  But  the  Druids 
of  Aberystwyth,  if  they  be  like  the  Druids  of  the  rest  of  Wales, 
might  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  form  of  unscientific  philologers, 
while  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Druids  of  Oxford  have  ever 
meddled  with  philology  at  all.  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  may  per¬ 
haps  know  more  about  it ;  he  may  be  able  to  say  whether  his 
theories  about  “  appanage  ” — we  feel  just  now  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  number  of  p's — approve  themselves  to  the  Druidic  mind 
among  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Rhys’s  difficulty  at  Oxford  will  more  likely  be  that  which 
is,  we  believe,  shared  by  every  Professor  whose  subject  does  not 
directly  pay  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  the  usual  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  any  considerable  body  of  people  who  are  ready  to  learn  merely 
for  learning’s  sake.  So  few  care  to  know  anything  about  English 
that  still  fewer  may  be  expected  to  care  to  know  anything  about 
Welsh.  We  say  “  care  to  know  anything  about  Welsh  ”  advisedly, 
because  to  know  about  Welsh  or  any  other  language  is  quite 
another  thing  from  actually  knowiug  the  language.  Mr.  Rhys 
draws  the  distinction  in  his  preface.  His  lectures,  he  tells  us, 
were  intended  “  to  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Welsh  students 
•of  Celtic  philology  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  also  be  found 
intelligible  to  other  than  Welsh  readers,  and,  with  a  view  to  this, 
the  Welsh  instances  have  been  rendered  into  English  throughout.” 
This  is  perfectly  reasonable :  many  people  may  find  it  quite  profit¬ 
able  to  read  or  to  hear  Mr.  Rhys’s  lectures  who  have  not  thought  of 
learning  the  Welsh  language  so  as  to  speak  or  even  to  read  it.  That 
is  to  say,  Welsh  has  its  place  in  the  general  system  of  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages,  and  a  student  of  other  Aryan  languages  should  at  least 
know  the  relation  in  which  Welsh  stands  to  them.  Again, 
Welsh,  like  all  other  languages,  has  gone  through  certain 
changes;  certain  sounds,  certain  forms,  have,  in  the  course 
•of  time,  displaced  other  forms  and  sounds ;  and  the  course 
which  this  process  of  change  takes  in  one  language  always 
supplies  both  instructive  analogies  and  instructive  differences 
when  it  is  compared  with  the  course  which  the  same 
kind  of  change  takes  in  another  language.  Now  all  this  is  inte¬ 
resting  and  instructive  to  the  student  of  language  in  general,  even 
though  he  may  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  particular  language 
in  question.  In  following  out  these  points  in  the  history  of  a 
language,  he  cannot  indeed  help  learning  something  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  ;  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  instances  that  are  quoted  he  must 
pick  up  a  certain  vocabulary.  But  he  may  learn  all  this,  he  may 
have  fully  grasped  the  relations  of  the  language  to  other  lan¬ 
guages,  he  may  have  fully  mastered  the  leading  features  in  the 
history  of  the  language  as  compared  with  other  languages,  and  yet 
he  may  be  hardly  nearer  than  he  was  when  he  began  to  any  practical 
•or  literary  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  may  be  no  nearer 
towards  speaking  it,  and  very  little  nearer  towards  reading  it. 
People  who  have  practical  command  of  a  language,  whether  their 
own  or  one  they  have  learned,  but  who  have  never  studied  it 
philologically,  are  often  puzzled  to  find  those  who  do  not  know  the 
language  nearly  so  well  as  themselves  knowing  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  language  than  they  do.  In  the  like  manner  they 
are  often  surprised  to  find  that  a  man  can  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  a  book  in  a  language  which  he  finds  it  hard 
•either  to  speak  or  to  understand  when  spoken.  But  all 
these  various  forms  and  degrees  of  knowledge  have  their 
several  uses,  though  of  course  the  highest  form  is  when  a  man 
knows  a  language  and  knows  about  it.  Now  a  great  part  of  both 
Mr.  Rhys’s  lectures  is  well  adapted  for  those  who  may  not  care  to 
know  Welsh,  but  who  may  care  to  know  about  Welsh.  His 
lectures  would  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  man  who  has  scienti¬ 
fically  studied  several  other  Aryan  languages,  but  who  has  no 
literary  or  practical  knowledge  of  Welsh  at  all.  But  we  think 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  book  Mr.  Rhys  has  hardly  enough  con¬ 
sulted  the  interests  of  another  class,  who  may  still  in  a  somewhat 
lower  sense  be  said  to  wish  to  know  about  a  language.  A  great 
part  of  Mr.  Rhys’s  lectures,  though  they  do  not  presuppose  any 
knowledge  of  Welsh,  do  presuppose  a  thorough  mastery  of  all  the 
apparatus  and  all  the  technicalities  of  scientific  philology.  Now 
there  are  some  whose  interest  in  a  language  is  in  the  strictest 
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sense  historical,  and  not  much  more.  If  their  study  is  the  history 
of  Britain,  as  it  is  a  principal  part  of  their  business  to  know  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  so  it  is,  not  perhaps  a  necessity, 
but  a  gain  if  it  can  be  had,  to  know  something  of  the  history  oi 
the  British  language.  They  will  be  well  pleased  to  know  the  re¬ 
lations  of  that  language  to  other  languages — to  know,  for  instance, 
whether  the  differences  between  the  two  great  branches  of  Celtic 
speech  in  the  British  islands  are  older  than  the  settlement  of  the 
Celts  in  these  islands,  or  whether  they  branched  off  after  they 
came  hither.  They  will  be  glad  to  know  in  a  general  way  some¬ 
thing  of  the  main  course  of  the  Celtic  languages  and  the  changes 
which  they  have  undergone  in  historical  times.  And  on  these  matters 
Mr.  Rhys’s  lectures  will  tell  such  an  one  a  great  deal,  pretty  nearly 
as  much  as  he  is  likely  to  care  to  know  about  the  immediate  matter  in 
hand ;  but  he  may  be  tempted  to  go  a  little  further,  and  then  he  may 
possibly  be  baffled,  not  by  Mr.  Rhys’s  Welsh  words,  but  by  some  of 
the  subtle  distinctions  which  form  the  technicalities  of  the  minute 
history  of  sounds.  A  man  may  know  his  Grimm’s  law  fairly, 
and  may  be  able  to  apply  it  to  such  languages  as  he  knows,  and 
yet  he  may  not  have  the  ear  of  Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Rhys  for  catching 
and  classifying  the  minutest  shades  of  human  utterance.  This  is 
no  fault  of  Mr.  Rhys ;  he  doubtless  writes  primarily  for  those  who 
can  make  these  delicate  distinctions,  and  those  who  cannot  should 
rather  be  thankful  that  they  find  anything  in  a  strictly  scientific 
book  which  is  profitable  to  a  state  of  mind  which  is  only  half 
scientific.  Still,  a  purely  historical  inquirer  is  sometimes  apt  to 
get  a  little  baffled  amidst  the  elaborate  marshalling  of  spirants, 
surds,  and  sibilants. 

Mr.  Rhys’s  first  lecture  opens  with  a  sketch  of  the  general 
results  of  the  comparative  method  as  applied  to  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages,  but  with  a  special  reference  to  the  Celtic  group.  Here  be 
of  course  tells  us  a  great  deal  which  we  have  heard  before  ;  but 
most  of  it  is  put  in  a  new  light,  because  it  is  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  Celtic  group.  He  gradually  goes  off  into  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  relations  of  the  Celtic  languages  to  one  another. 
IIow  does  the  Welsh  stand  towards  the  Gaelic — the  Goidelic  of 
his  more  exact  spelling — of  the  British  islands  F  How  does  it 
stand  towards  the  old  Gaulish  speech  of  the  Continent  ?  Do  the 
Britons  and  Gauls  form  one  class  as  distinguished  from  the  Gael  ? 
Or  do  the  Celts  of  the  British  islands  form  one  group  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  those  of  the  continent,  and  are  the  distinctions 
between  the  Gael  and  the  Briton  distinctions  which  have  arisen 
since  the  settlement  of  the  Celtic  race  in  these  islands  P 
Mr.  Rhys  very  distinctly  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  view. 
With  him  the  settlers  in  the  Celtic  British  islands  form  one 
group ;  the  Celtic  settlers  on  the  continent  form  another.  This 
pretty  well  does  away  with  theories  to  which  some  of  us  have 
been  a  good  deal  attached,  about  the  Gael  being  the  first  Aryan 
inhabitant  of  these  islands,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  a  second 
Celtic  wave  in  the  form  of  the  Britons  or  Cymrv.  We  see  that 
Mr.  Rhys  applies  the  word  Cymry  to  the  Britons  in  general.  We 
remember  Lord  Strangford  warning  us  very  carefully  that  there  was 
no  authority  for  carrying  the  name  into  Cornwall  or  Strathclyde  ; 
it  belongs,  he  held,  strictly  to  the  people  of  Wales  in  the  narrower 
sense.  The  special  likeness  between  Breton  and  Welsh,  and  still  more 
between  Breton  and  Cornish,  Mr.  Rhys  attributes,  as  he  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  do,  to  the  Armorican  migration.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  same  national  names  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  he  has  to  suppose  settlements  in  Britain  made  by 
continental  Celts  after  the  general  Celtic  settlements  and  before 
the  coming  of  Ctesar.  A  good  deal  of  Mr.  Rhys’s  argument  turns 
on  the  mutation  of  letters  between  Welsh  and  Irish ;  but  all  is 
here  perfectly  intelligible  even  to  the  reader  who  has  no  practical 
knowledge  of  either  language.  One  point  is  curious.  It  has  been 
argued  in  favour  of  a  connexion  between  British  and  Gaulish,  as 
opposed  to  Irish,  that  British  and  Gaulish  both  use  p ,  while  the 
Irish  use  c  to  express  the  original  Aryan  q  ;  but  Mr.  Rhys  shows 
that  the  change  took  place  at  quite  different  dates  in  Welsh 
and  Gaulish,  and  that  the  p  did  not  reappear  in  Welsh 
till  long  after  the  Roman  occupation.  And  he  adds,  with 
some  force,  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue  in 
favour  of  a  connexion  between  Irish  and  Gaulish,  as  opposed  to 
Welsh,  on  the  ground  that  Irish  and  Gaulish  have  the  initial  s 
where  the  Welsh  has  the  initial  h.  Here  we  are  brought  to  the 
special  discovery  of  Giraldus,  so  we  listen  with  redoubled  attention. 
Mr.  Rhys  shows  that  the  introduction  of  the  h  in  these  cases  into 
Welsh  is  comparatively  late ;  and  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  add  an 
instance  of  our  own.  The  Severn  must  surely  have  begun  with  an 
s  when  the  Romans  wrote  its  name  down  as  Sabrina;  yet  in  modern 
Welsh  its  name  certainly  begins  with  an  h.  It  is  most  curious  to 
find  changes  of  this  kind  at  so  late  a  time  exactly  answering  to 
changes  in  unrecorded  days.  Here  are  tho  Welsh,  doing  in  histo¬ 
rical  times  what  was  done  ages  before  by  those  Greeks  who  said 
Tiiavpts  for  recro-apes,  and  by  those  Italians  who  said  pid  for  quid. 

So  again,  when  Mr.  Rhys  deals  with  those  inscriptions  of  which 
he  is  such  a  master,  it  does  not  need  any  very  special  knowledge  to 
follow  him.  Those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Rhys  busy  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  at  once  understand  the  difference  between  the  man  of 
a  past  day  who  can  perhaps  just  mechanically  make  out  the  letters, 
and  the  true  scholar  who  can  see  all  that  the  words  prove,  and 
who  thereby  finds  the  mere  task  of  making  out  the  letters  a  great 
deal  easier.  So  with  the  ogams ,  that  mysterious  alphabet  of 
which  so  many  examples  are  found  both  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  follow  Mr.  Rhys’s  examination  of  them  with 
great  profit  without  at  all  pretending  to  make  out  ogam  inscrip- 
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tions  ourselves.  Mr.  Rhys  connects  the  ogams  of  the  Celt  with 
the  runes  of  the  Teuton.  lie  believes  that  the  Celts  got  this 
prirmeval  alphabet  from,  the  Teutons — a  doctrine  which  must  surely 
seem  high  treason  to  many  a  Celt;  and  among  Celts  he  holds 
that  the  Irish  learned  them  from  the  Welsh  —  a  doctrine 
which  will  surely  stir  up  great  wrath  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George’s  Channel.  In  short,  Mr.  Ithys  is  one  of  those  who  do 
not  care  about  stirring  up  enemies  all  around  them,  provided  they 
can  get  at  the  truth.  But  he  further  holds  that  some  at  least  of 
the  runes  are  of  Phoenician  origin — that  is,  not  of  Phoenician  origin 
in  the  sense  in  which  every  alphabet  borrowed  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  must  be  Phoenician,  but  Phoenician  in  some  more  direct  sense 
— though  he  does  not  profess  to  settle  how  a  Phoenician  alphabet  got 
into  Northern  Europe.  On  this  point  he  starts  several  questions,  and 
deliberately  leaves  them  unanswered.  But  for  general  history  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Roman  alphabet  are  naturally  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  those  in  the  ogams,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  Mr. 
Rhys  contrives  to  get  out  of  them.  Ilis  history  of  the  use  of  the 
letters  in  the  Welsh  inscriptions  and  in  the  Welsh  language  itself 
can  be  easily  and  profitably  followed.  It  is  only  when  we  get  to 
phonology,  pure  and  simple,  that  we  begin  to  get  a  little  puzzled. 
In  short,"  Mr.  Rhys  has  put  forth  a  book  which  is  the  very  best 
omen  for  his  success  in  his  new  post,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
Celtic  and  philological  study  generally.  Nor  is  our  confidence  in 
him  lessened  when  we  come  suddenly  on  such  a  passage  as  this : — - 
“  So  much  of  the  word  daw;  my  account  of  its  origin  in  Kuhn’s 
Beitraege ,  vii.  p.  231,  is  utterly  wrong.”  When  a  man  has  the 
moral  courage  to  confess  that  ho  has  been  utterly  wrong,  he  is 
more  likely  to  bo  in  the  way  to  become  some  day  altogether  right. 


MASSTON.* 

TVrASSTON  contains  the  essential  ingredients  of  a  good  novel, 
df-t-  hut  there  is  a  fault  in  the  manner  of  their  combination. 
The  story  yields  all  the  material  needed  for  an  effective  plot,  and 
the  writing  is  marked  throughout  by  distinct  individuality  of 
style.  A  constant  quaintness  of  expression  serves  to  give  new 
force  and  validity  to  familiar  truths,  and  amid  much  homely  and 
simple  illustration  there  often  lurks  an  unsuspected  keenness  of 
intellectual  perception^  vivid  and  refined  sympathy  with  transient 
moods  of  human  feeling.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these 
literary  resources  have  not  been  always  closely  concentrated 
upon  the  development  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
The  clever  authors  of  these  volumes  are  apt  sometimes  to  be 
wasteful  of  their  wit  and  wisdom.  They  have  introduced  into 
their  work  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  fiction,  and 
in  that  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint;  but  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  supplementary  objects  they  have  sometimes  expended  an 
amount  of  literary  strength  that  was  needed  elsewhere.  They 
have  not  sufficiently  elaborated  some  of  the  individual  por¬ 
traits,  nor  have  they  always  realized  with  enough  cir¬ 
cumstance  important  incidents  introduced  into  the  plot ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  perhaps  been  tempted  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  significance  and  interest  of  that  part  of  their  work  which 
is  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  religious  hypocrisy  and  commercial 
immorality.  The  extreme  Low  Church  clergyman,  half  charlatan, 
half  fanatic, is  already  covered  all  over  with  satiric  wounds;  there 
is  scarcely  place  in  his  body  for  another  arrow,  however  adroitly 
aimed.  But  for  the  general  reflections  which  the  authors  have 
introduced  upon  modes  of  business  and  principles  of  manufacture 
there  is  of  course  more  justification.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  book  is  a  representative  of  the  wealthy  class  which  the  vast 
industries  of  these  towns  have  developed.  It  is  right,  therefore, 
that  we  should  have  a  vivid  picture  of  his  surroundings,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  some  discussion  of  the  great 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  in  the  character  of 
the  people  which  the  rapid  growth  of  English  manufactures  has 
produced.  The  authors  of  Masston  have  much  to  say  upon  these 
matters,  but  they  must  not  expect  universal  assent  for  all  their 
regrets  over  the  past. 

The  story  of  Masston,  if  the  authors  had  so  chosen,  might  easily 
have  been  worked  up  into  a  very  striking  sensational  novel.  It  is 
full  of  dramatic  suggestion,  and  gives  ample  scope  for  effective 
situation.  But  of  these  capabilities  inherent  in  their  plot  they 
have  not,  we  think,  been  sufficiently  mindful,  or  it  may  be  that 
they  have  deliberately  refrained  from  seeking  for  their  work  the 
kind  of  success  which  a  story  of  strong  incident  may  claim.  Robert 
Warner,  who  afterwards  rises  to  be  the  rich  and  prosperous  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Masston,  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  boy  of  the 
meanest  character  and  the  most  pronounced  piety.  He  had  been 
“  sucked  in  by  the  torrent  of  religious  emotion  which  then  swept 
through  the  town  of  Masston  ” ;  but,  as  our  authors  hasten  to 
explain,  “  this  solemnity  of  mind  did  not  interfere  with  his  daily 
duties,  nor  in  any  way  weaken  his  devotion  to  commercial  pur¬ 
suits.”  But  indeed,  as  our  knowledge  of  Warner  increases,  there  is 
the  less  need  for  explanation.  We  are  never  from  the  first  permitted 
to  indulge  any  illusions  concerning  his  sincerity,  and  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  is  to  seduce,  and  afterwards  to  desert,  an  innocent  girl 
whom  he  had  promised  to  marry.  IIow  Warner  rose  to  the  proud 
position  of  the  owner  of  the  largest  brass  works  in  Masston  is  not 
particularly  related  ;  all  that  we  are  told  is  that  his  religious  repute 
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grew  with  his  wealth,  and  we  are  left  to  assume  that  the  one  was 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  that  a  profound  hypocrisy  was  necessary 
to  both.  The  career  of  this  successful  impostor  forms  the  centre 
around  which  all  the  subordinate  incidents  of  the  story  are  grouped  ; 
all  other  persons  in  the  book  are  only  important  in  so  far  as  they 
are  brought  into  relation  with  him.  Wo  know  less  of  Sarah 
Armstrong  than  of  Warner’s  shameful  conduct  towards  her,  and 
of  its  bitter  consequences  to  himself.  The  girl  is  too  proud  and 
good  to  expose  her  lover's  character  in  Masston  ;  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  too  mean  and  cowardly  to  raise  her  to  the  position  of  a 
rich  manufacturer’s  wife.  She  makes  a  last  appeal  to  his  gene¬ 
rosity  just  at  a  time  when  Warner  is  contemplating  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  who  has  been 
fascinated  by  his  religious  enthusiasm;  but  she  is  roughly  driven 
from  the  great  man’s  office,  and  is  left  to  the  benevolence 
of  a  certain  Dr.  Cumberladge,  who  places  her  in  a  secluded 
farmhouse  belonging  to  him,  where  she  shortly  afterwards 
gives  birth  to  a  child. 

In  the  subsequent  career  of  this  child  lies  the  dramatic  point 
of  the  story ;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  authors 
of  Masston  are  more  successful  in  the  contrivance  of  strong 
situation  than  in  displaying  the  gradual  development  of  char¬ 
acter.  The  scene  between  Sarah  Armstrong  and  Warner  is 
effective  in  itself,  and  is  effectively  contrasted  with  the  earlier 
scene  between  Warner  and  Miss  Ascham ;  but  in  both  the 
interest  depends  more  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  actors  are 
grouped  upon  the  stage  than  upon  minute  analysis  of  inward, 
feeling.  In  the  first  volume  this  method  is  felt  to  be  defective, 
because  there  the  action  advances  but  slowly,  and  we  are  made 
more  sensible  of  the  slightness  of  the  characterization  by  the  mass- 
of  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  is  encumbered.  Much  that  the 
writers  have  to  say  about  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  is  admirable  in 
itself;  but  it  fails  to  advance  the  particular  history  to  which  it  is 
attached.  We  are  too  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  introduced  to  be  able  to  feel  much  appetite  for  a  dissertation 
upon  the  acting  of  Macready.  But  in  the  second  volume  this  fault 
is  cured.  It  implies  high  praise  of  any  artistic  composition  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  grows  in  strength  and  attraction  as  it  advances,, 
and  this  may  fairly  be  said  of  Masston.  The  climax  of  the  story 
is  cleverly  conceived,  and  strongly  expressed.  Something  must  be 
left  to  the  reader  of  novels  to  discover  for  himself,  and  we  will 
merely  hint  that  the  plot  of  Masston  has  its  surprises  even 
for  those  who  are  skilled  in  predicting  the  contents  of  the 
final  volume.  That  the  bubble  of  Warner's  reputation  is  at  last 
burst  will  be  readily  understood.  Such  a  villain  could  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  stage  unpunished,  and  the  means  which. 
liave  been  chosen  for  his  punishment  again  reveal  to  us 
a  remarkable  command  of  the  sources  of  dramatic  effect.. 
The  authors,  however,  would  have  given  an  air  of  stronger 
probability  to  this  part  of  their  story  if  they  had  been 
more  careful  to  mark,  in  the  growth  of  individual  character,  th« 
lapse  of  time  necessary  for  their  scheme.  There  must  be  an 
interval  of  at  least  two-and-twenty  years  between  the  abandonment 
of  Sarah  Armstrong  and  the  end  of  the  story ;  but  the  changes 
which  these  years  would  work  are  scarcely  realized  at  all  in 
regard  to  several  of  the  subordinate  characters.  Julia  Ascham,. 
whose  coquettish  repulse  of  Mr.  Sweetapple’s  advances  forms  the 
subject  of  some  of  the  lighter  scenes  of  the  book,  must  by  that 
time  be  quite  an  old  maid,  and  Sarah  Armstrong  herself  must  be 
still  further  advanced  in  years.  This,  however,  is  an  oversight 
that  scarcely  touches  the  essential  merit  of  the  novel,  which  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  Robert  Warner. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  authors  of  Masston  have  not 
by  any  means  exhausted  the  dramatic  capabilities  of  their  story.. 
The  manner  in  which  they  have  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
prosperous  and  perfidious  manufacturer  is  sufficiently  effective,  but. 
the  central  idea  upon  which  they  have  worked  is  so  good  in  itself 
that  we  are  almost  surprised  it  was  not  still  further  developed. 
Having  once  determined  to  make  Hugh  Arden  an  unwitting 
instrument  of  his  father’s  overthrow,  there  seems  no  good  reason 
why  the  full  force  of  the  situation  should  not  have  been  expressed. 
If  there  was  need  of  a  trial  scene,  why  was  not  Warner  a  prisoner 
instead  of  a  witness  with  Arden,  as  the  prosecuting  instead  of  the 
defending  counsel?  As  it  is,  this  trial  scene  is  chiefly  interesting 
by  reason  of  the  vivid  power  with  which  it  is  presented.  The 
prisoner,  Paul  Blanchard,  is  a  subordinate  character,  and  his  guilt 
or  innocence  cannot  greatly  affect  any  of  the  principal  actors  im 
the  story.  Although  he  had  been  wrongly  accused,  the  fault  did 
not  lie  with  W’arner,  who  had  no  interest  in  his  ruin,  and  who  was- 
probably  quite  as  anxious  as  anybody  else  for  his  acquittal.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  of  the  nefarious  acts  of  Warner’s  career 
might  easily  have  been  converted  into  crimes  known  to  the  law,  the 
penalties  of  which  might  have  been  urged  against  him  by  his- 
own  son.  But  the  authors  of  Masston  have  not  chosen  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  situation,  nor  have  they  thought  fit  to 
make  the  most  of  the  rivalry  existing  between  Warner  and 
Jeavons.  From  the  opening  chapters  it  would  almost  appear  that 
the  conflict  of  these  two  characters  was  to  form  the  principal 
theme  of  the  book.  But  this  conflict  is  not  maintained,  unless 
indeed  the  enterprise  of  Jeavons  in  establishing  a  co-operative 
store  is  intended  as  a  counterpoise  to  Warner’s  gigantic  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  Oxford  brass-works.  Our  authors  evidently  attach 
considerable  importance  to  this  co-operative  scheme,  and  its 
machinery  is  described  with  some  minuteness  and  considerable 
enthusiasm.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  the  discussion  of 
social  and  industrial  problems  is  everywhere  conducted  with  too 
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little  certainty  of  purpose.  It  is  not  made  sufficiently  clear 
whether  Warner  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  class 
whose  meanness  of  character  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the 
modern  principles  of  business,  or  whether  his  career  is  merely  a 
study  of  individual  duplicity.  Assuming  the  former  hypothesis 
to  be  correct,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  conclusion  is  both 
extravagant  and  unjust.  A  belief  in  the  absolute  degradation  of 
our  own  time  is  no  doubt  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  certain 
school  of  philanthropy,  which  finds  therein  a  larger  area  for  its 
rhetoric.  Writers  like  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Ruskin  are  stimulated 
to  greater  intensity  and  a  higher  eloquence  of  speech  under  the 
conviction  that  they  are  addressing  a  forlorn  society ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  their  method  is  scarcely  a  safe  example  for 
others.  At  any  rate,  to  the  novelist  who  has  the  higher  duty  of 
human  portraiture,  such  humanitarian  onslaughts  are  an  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  merits  of  Masston  would  have  been  better  displayed 
if  the  authors  had  been  less  troubled  about  the  safety  of  society. 


SOUTH  AFRICA,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

THE  prospective  consolidation  of  the  British  and  Dutch  settle¬ 
ments  and  Kaffir  reserves,  occupying  all  the  temperate  region 
of  South  Africa,  which  is  equal  to  all  Western  Europe,  should 
be  regarded  with  some  interest.  Lord  Carnarvon's  permissive 
Bill  for  the  voluntary  confederation  of  those  provinces,  and  more 
or  less  self-governed  territories,  has  not  escaped  discussion.  But 
this  has  turned,  not  so  much  upon  the  convenience  and  facility  of 
their  political  union,  as  upon  the  recent  annexation  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  country  to  Her  Majesty's  colonial  empire.  It  is  frankly 
acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  confederation, 
which  may  perhaps  even  borrow  its  title  from  that  of  Canada, 
and  be  called  the  South  African  Dominion,  that  they  expect  it  will 
peaceably  absorb  the  remaining  Dutch  Free  State.  This  ex¬ 
pectation  can  only  be  justified  by  substantial  proofs  that  such  a 
consummation  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  independent  people 
beyond  the  Orange  River.  Their  situation  is  different  from  that 
of  their  unsuccessful  neighbours  beyoud  the  Vaal,  whose  nominal 
commonwealth,  having  broken  down  in  every  function  of  govern¬ 
ment,  was  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  its  savage  foe.  The 
Orange  River  State,  if  it  chooses  for  some  time  to  decline  in¬ 
corporation  with  the  British  provinces,  may  suffer  the  loss  of 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  social  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
them.  But  it  will  henceforth  be  safely  protected  by  their  sur¬ 
rounding  vicinity  from  any  possible  disturbance  of  its  borders  on 
the  part  of  the  Kaffir  tribes,  Basutos,  or  Zulus,  or  others.  So  long 
as  the  Boers  who  originally  planted  that  settlement,  or  their  im¬ 
mediate  descendants,  could  still  form  the  ruling  majority  of  its 
republican  citizens,  they  might  think  it  even  less  worth  while 
than  before  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  surrender  their  own 
national  independence.  Their  votes  will  hereafter,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility.  be  gradually  overpowered  by  those  of  new  settlers  from 
among  the  English  and  Dutch  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  emigrants  direct  from  Great  Britain.  But  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  to  insist  upon  a  premature  antici¬ 
pation  of  this  process ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  Con¬ 
federation  or  Dominion  will  put  no  unfair  pressure,  by  vexatious 
tariffs,  for  instance,  upon  a  community  that  may  be  slow  to  see 
the  advantages  of  the  political  partnership. 

The  history  of  all  these  colonial  offshoots  and  adjuncts  or 
appendages  of  the  old  Cape  Colony  is  related  by  Mr.  Noble,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  constitutional  government  in 
the  metropolitan  first  settlement.  Ilia  book  is  a  very  fair  sketch 
of  the  eventful  course,  frequently  impeded  by  startling  checks  and 
reverses,  through  which  South  African  colonization  has  struggled 
and  blundered  during  the  past  half-century.  The  blundering,  we 
are  fain  to  confess,  has  been  most  commonly  that  of  our  Colonial 
Office,  while  the  settlers  and  their  sons  in  the  colony,  or  in  the 
territories  outside  its  frontier,  have  borne  their  struggles  with 
admirable  fortitude.  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen  have  in  this 
field  of  action  displayed,  with  more  equal  opportunities  than  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  in  North  America,  their  peculiar  faculty 
of  sticking  to  the  ground  they  have  once  gained,  and  as  individual 
householders  making  the  best  of  their  position.  The  Dutch 
colonists  have  indeed  shown  less  aptitude  for  social  organization  ; 
and  their  efforts  to  construct  self-ruling  States  have  not  been  very 
.successful ;  but  they  may  yet  contribute  a  valuable  ingredient  to 
the  rising  mixed  nation  of  European  race  in  South  Africa.  This 
desirable  result  has  been  more  than  once  balked  in  former  years 
'by  the  inconsistent  behaviour  of  our  Imperial  Government,  in 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  repeated  secession  of  the  Voortrek- 
hers  or  malcontent  pioneers  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  enterprise. 
It  is  not  too  late,  however,  in  the  absence  of  a  European  rival 
power,  and  in  presence  of  a  hostile  native  power  menacing  their 
-defenceless  farms,  to  win  back  the  Boers’  allegiance,  which  the 
British  Empire  had  injudiciously  cast  away.  Their  loyal  co¬ 
operation  may  yet  be  needed  in  the  difficult  task  of  managing  an 
immense  and  various  population  of  Kaffirs,  driven  by  advancing 
civilization  into  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  East  coast.  The  enormous 
disproportion,  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces,  between  the  native  and  the  white  inhabitants,  will  become 
more  perilous  than  ever  unless  the  Dutch  and  English  public 

*  South  Africa,  Past  and  Present:  a  Short  History  of  the  European 
Settlements  at  the  Cape.  By  John  Noble,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
-at  the  Cape  Colony.  London :  Longmans. 


forces  be  united  in  one  compact  body,  with  an  effective  subordi¬ 
nation  of  local  to  general  interests.  We  imagine  that  there  is  not 
much  time  to  be  lost  in  completing  this  necessary  transformation. 

It  is  commonly  understood  that  the  old  Dutch  colonial  dominion, 
which  was  sequestrated  by  Great  Britain  during  the  war  against 
Napoleon  I.,  and  was  formally  transferred  to  her  dominion  in  1815, 
had  been  a  plant  of  tardy  and  feeble  growth.  Yet  its  territorial 
extension,  though  with  scanty  actual  occupation,  was  far  greater 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  being  limited  by  the  Fish  River,  next 
to  which  lies  the  Eastern  Province,  formed  by  Scottish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  in  1820.  The  Borderers  of  Graaf  Reynet  and  Albany, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  called  upon  to  wage  ceaseless  warfare  in 
defence  of  their  homes  against  the  savage  enemy  hovering  on  the 
Zuurberg.  Every  hill  and  every  stream  on  that  side  of  the  colony 
has  its  tale  of  sanguinary  strife,  and  too  often  relentless  massacre. 
Five  important  Kaffir  wars— notably  in  1834,  1846,  and  1851 — 
have  tried  the  skill  of  British  general  officers  and  burthened  the 
national  revenue.  The  alternative  was  to  permit  “  commandoes  ” 
of  rude  local  militia,  under  no  strict  discipline  or  rule  of  conduct, 
to  deal  at  their  mercy  with  a  human  foe  somewhat  more  obnoxious 
than  the  wild  beast  of  the  desert.  As  the  result  of  our  gentler 
method,  the  Kaffirs  are  by  no  means  exterminated  or  likely  to 
depart  from  existence.  There  remain  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  within  the  Gape  Colony,  and  in  the  Transkei  dis¬ 
tricts  and  Basutoland  nearly  three  hundred  thousand,  besides  a 
still  greater  number  in  Natal,  and  not  less  in  the  Transvaal — alto¬ 
gether  exceeding  a  million,  grouped  in  several  powerful  confedera¬ 
tions  of  tribes.  We  do  not  reckon  the  independent  nations. 
These  people,  superior  in  bodily  and  mental  faculties  to  any  race 
of  tropical  Africa,  own  a  vast  amount  of  cattle,  and  seldom  lack 
means  of  subsistence.  The  probability  of  their  forming  hostile 
combinations  is  rather  increased  by  their  present  situation, 
collected  apart  from  the  white  settlers,  and  placed  in  separate 
tracts  of  country  which  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  not 
divided,  but  linked  together,  by  the  intervening  mountain 
ranges.  The  position  of  Natal,  with  these  populous  native 
preserves,  though  under  British  official  superintendence,  on 
its  southern  and  western  borders,  and  with  an  independent 
Zulu  kingdom  adjacent  to  the  Transvaal,  close  to  its 
northern  boundary,  does  not  look  very  secure.  In  Natal, 
however,  with  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  white  men  to 
black  men,  say  one  to  fifteen  or  seventeen,  the  former  have  the 
advantage  of  a  seaport  for  the  landing  of  our  troops  and  guns.  In 
the  Transvaal,  which  the  sea  does  not  approach  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  which  mainly  consists  of  the  interior  table-land  behind 
the  Drakensberg,  there  is  not  the  same  facility  of  prompt  military 
succours.  Hence  the  obvious  expediency  of  a  political  union  for 
the  common  aims  of  systematic  policy  and  administrative  force. 
The  aggregate  European  population  of  South  Africa  being  under 
half  a  million,  of  which  two-thirds  belongs  to  the  old  colony,  it  is 
evident  that  the  outlying  provinces  can  hardly  afford  to  stand 
alone. 

The  reluctance,  in  past  times,  both  of  our  Imperial  Government 
and  of  the  Boers’  no-government,  to  accept  this  view  of  their 
natural  interests  and  duties,  has  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
By  giving  up  the  Orange  River  sovereignty  in  1852  and  the 
Transvaal  territory  in  1854  to  the  Dutch  emigrants  from  Her 
Majesty's  dominion,  who  were  not  at  all  fit  and  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  new  Republics  in  the  face  of  a  too  powerful  foe, 
the  Colonial  Office  in  no  degree  got  rid  of  its  moral  responsibility.  It 
was  compelled  in  both  instances,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  humanity  as 
for  the  safety  of  the  British  settlements,  to  break  its  own  promise 
of  not  again  interfering  with  disputes  between  the  seceding  Dutch¬ 
men  and  the  wild  nations  beyond  its  frontier.  All  historical  expe¬ 
rience  goes  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  this  attitude  of  serene 
indifference  being  maintained  by  the  actual  paramount  Bower, 
though  renouncing  every  claim  of  formal  allegiance,  in  a  region 
portioned  out  between  diverse  half-organized  or  wholly  barbarous 
communities.  The  result  is  inevitable;  and  a  little  reflection 
might  have  taught  Mr.  Courtney  and  other  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  who  object  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  that  under 
these  circumstances  it  is  an  urgent  duty  to  perform  an  act  of  terri¬ 
torial  aggrandizement.  The  Empire  owes  this  to  mankind  as  well 
as  to  its  own  subjects.  “  lime  est,  in  gremio  victos  qum  sola 
recepit,  matris,  non  dominse,  ritu.”  England  has  indeed  no  right 
to  turn  away  her  stepchildren  while  they  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

From  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Noble’s  temperate  narrative  of  British 
dealings  with  the  Dutch  Border  provinces  and  would-be  States,  it 
seems  that  the  Ministry  in  Downing  Street  was  more  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Natal,  than  ever  the  Boers 
were  to  depart  from  British  protection.  It  was  like  thrusting  a 
troublesome  boy  out  of  his  parent’s  house  as  soon  as  he  threatens 
to  run  off  in  a  peevish  fit  of  disobedience  and  ill-temper.  The  in¬ 
tentions  of  Pieter  Retief  and  his  followers,  some  forty  years 
ago,  when  they  crossed  the  Gariep  and  the  Drakensberg, 
with  their  families  and  bondservants,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
like  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  to  Canaan,  were  plainly 
avowed.  But  the  survivors  of  their  contest  with  the  ferocious 
and  treacherous  Diugaan,  who  succeeded  his  dreadful  brother 
Chaka  in  the  rule  of  the  warlike  Zulu  tribes,  were  soon  forced  to 
respect  the  title  of  the  British  Crown  on  the  Eastern  seacoast. 
Natal  was  declared  a  British  Colony  in  1843,  when  many  of  the 
Boers  chose  to  repass  the  mountains  and  to  dwell  in  the  vacant 
interior  lands,  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River. 
It  was  notorious  at  that  time  that  our  Government  was  averse  to 
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any  further  extension  of  its  colonial  territory,  and  had  positively 
forbidden  its  agents  to  take  steps  for  that  purpose.  But  no  express 
release  from  their  political  allegiance  had  then  been  given  to  the 

1  emigrants  beyond  the  Orange  River ;  they  were  simply  let  alone. 
The  unauthorized  act  of  Mr.  Menzies,  a  Judge  of  the  Civil  Courts, 
in  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  Queen  Victoria  over  all  South 
I  Africa  to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  suddenly  raised  the 
question  of  their  political  independence.  It  was  made  the  subject 
of  many  inconclusive  pretensions  and  altercations  during  five  or 
J  six  years,  till  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
coaxing,  preaching,  scolding,  and  menacing,  signified  to  the  Boers 
j  that  they  were  a  set  of  ungrateful  rebels,  and  that  he  would  give 
j  them  a  flogging  for  their  own  good.  Sir  Harry  kept  his  word  at 
the  battle  of  Boomplats,  and  the  Orange  River  sovereignty  was 
formally  established  in  1848,  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers.  But  these  official  authorities  disliked  the  irksome  task 
1  of  adjusting  complicated  squabbles  incessantly  arising  between  the 
Boers  and  their  neighbours,  the  Griquas  and  the  Basutos,  who 
were  more  apt  than  the  Boers  were  to  invoke  British  protection, 
t  It  seemed,  therefore,  expedient  to  Earl  Grey  that  the  Orange 
River  sovereignty,  and  of  course  the  implied  dominion  over  its 
people  gone  further  north,  should  be  abandoned  in  1851,  when  the 
j  Boers,  after  the  defeat  of  Pretorius,  had  acquiesced  in  its  title, 
though  unwilling  to  do  it  active  service.  This  disastrous  surrender, 
i  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  Home  Government,  was  executed  by  Sir 
[  George  Cathcart  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  in  compliance  with  their 
j  strict  orders.  Great  Britain  was  led  to  fancy  that  she  had  finally 
washed  her  hands  of  the  bloodshedding,  as  of  the  expenditure, 
in  the  wars  then  impending  with  those  native  tribes.  It  is  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  think  how  the  inevitable  source  of  such  wars  had  been 
left  by  us  in  secret  articles,  concerning  the  Griqua  and  Basuto 
lands,  appended  to  the  convention  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Orange  River  Free  State.  As  the  Griqua  and  Basuto  chiefs  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  those  articles,  they  presently  got  involved  in 
1  serious  quarrels  with  the  Free  State ;  and  some  of  the  most 
h  hideous  deeds  of  wholesale  cruelty,  with  the  destruction  of  many 
thousand  lives,  were  the  consequence  of  this  double  dealing. 

The  proximate  effect  of  these  events  was  that  the  British 
Government  was  soon  obliged  to  adopt  those  unhappy  native 
chiefs  and  their  people — Moshesh,  Adam  Kok,  Waterboer,  and  the 
rest  of  them — as  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  extermination,  and  to  provide  for  their  peaceful  subsistence. 
The  Orange  River  State  has  got  quit  of  them,  and  has  received 
from  us  a  round  sum  of  money  in  compensation  for  its  claims  on 
West  Griqualand,  including  the  famous  diamond  fields,  which  are 
certainly  worth  that  price.  The  value  of  the  Transvaal  gold¬ 
fields  is  not  yet  so  fully  proved ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
these  provinces  will  form  a  desirable  addition  to  our  colonial 
empire.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  annexed  and 
occupied  and  properly  governed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
which  case  Natal  also  would  now  have  been  in  a  far  more  advanced 
condition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  South  Africa,  taken  as 
a  whole,  might  have  equalled  Australia  by  this  time  in  productive 
wealth  and  civilized  population  but  for  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Its  geographical  position,  climate,  soil, 
and  mineral  riches,  if  the  last-mentioned  item  prove  equal  to 

n  samples  already  procured,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  our  remoter 
southern  colonies ;  its  extent  of  available  fertile  lands  is  probably 
I  much  greater,  and  itlies  within  half  the  distance  of  Britain.  The  only 
[  apparent  drawback  on  these  promising  advantages,  in  the  case  of 
Natal  more  particularly,  is  the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  native  race.  But,  if  our  missionary  efforts  and  our 
industrial  and  commercial  example  be  good  for  anything,  the  black 
fellows  should  be  made  a  profitable  social  element.  We  ought  to 
see  that  million  and  a  half  of  pastoral  savages  by  and  by  converted 
into  useful  agricultural  labourers  of  the  English  pattern,  submissive 
to  the  farmer,  the  parson,  and  the  squire,  or  toiling  “  hands  ”  as 
meek  as  those  of  our  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  The  day  may  yet  arrive  for  some  colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  to  undertake  this  grand  work  of  reclaiming  and  educating  a 
native  population.  Its  successful  accomplishment  would  be  the 
noblest  kind  of  conquest  that  any  public  authority  could  achieve  ; 
and  it  would  make  British  South  Africa,  we  suppose,  one  of  the 
happiest  countries  in  the  world.  But  there  are  no  signs  of  such  a 
blessed  consummation  in  the  present  age. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  LORD  HIGH  TREASURER  OF 
SCOTLAND.* 

THE  history  of  Scotland  has  been  made  the  subject,  directly 
and  indirectly,  of  so  much  romance  that  a  notion  has  got 
abroad  that  the  country  has  no  original  records  worth  preserving. 
This  notion  is  now  to  be  convincingly  refuted  by  the  publication 
by  authority  of  a  new  series  of  volumes  of  the  original  materials 
for  the  history  of  Scotland.  That  these  valuable  documents 
should  thus  be  put  within  the  reach  of  the  reading  world  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  the  learned 
Historiographer  for  Scotland.  Having  swept  away  with  a 
ruthless  hand  the  fabulous  history  of  his  country,  Mr.  Burton  is 
now  devoting  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  her  authentic 

*  Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Dickson,  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  of  the  General  Register 
House.  VoL,  I.  1473-1498.  Edinburgh  :  H.  M.  General  Register  House. 
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records  to  the  light.  That  there  is  no  lack  of  these  records  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight 
volumes  of  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  accounts  preserved  in  the  Register 
House,  of  which  we  have  here  the  first  instalment.  The  accounts 
in  the  present  volume  cover  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1473 
to  1498.  Like  too  many  of  the  memorials  of  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,  they  are  only  fragmentary.  There  are  no  accounts 
from  1474  to  1488,  nor  again  from  1492  to  1494.  Such  as  they 
are,  they  are  of  special  historical  value  as  throwing  light  on  the 
political  history  of  the  time,  and  affording  graphic  illustrations  of 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  period,  both  at  Court  and  among  the 
people.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Treasurer’s  was  an 
office  of  comparatively  late  institution.  Like  most  of  the  official 
dignities  of  the  later  kingdom,  it  was  introduced  by  James  I. 
among  the  other  political  reforms  by  which  he  strove  to  make  his 
own  people  more  like  the  more  orderly  and  more  civilized 
nation  in  whoso  land  a  strange  chain  of  circumstances  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Before  the  time  of 
James  I.  the  administration  of  the  revenue  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  His  office  was  thus  one  of  great  power 
and  trust ;  and,  as  it  was  usually  held  by  one  of  the  great  nobles, 
it  made  him  for  the  time  being  only  second  in  influence  to  tho 
King.  As  the  object  of  James  was  to  curb  in  all  possible  ways 
the  power  of  his  nobles,  which  he  clearly  saw  overshadowed 
the  Crown  and  crippled  the  power  of  the  King,  he  instituted 
two  new  officers,  a  Comptroller  and  a  Treasurer,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Comptroller 
had  the  management  of  that  part  of  the  revenue  which  was 
drawn  from  the  rents  of  the  Crown  lands,  the  burgh  mails, 
and  the  Customs,  while  the  Treasurer  had  the  control  of  the  money 
paid  in  feudal  dues,  fines,  and  special  taxes.  These  dues  were  col¬ 
lected  by  the  sherifl’s,  stewards,  and  bailies  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  King  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  on  the  revenue  during  the 
time  of  its  collection  by  granting  warrants  to  these  officers  to 
make  certain  payments,  such  as  pensions,  salaries,  and  fees  for 
the  Crown  in  their  several  districts.  These  sums  they  deducted 
from  the  account  which  they  ought  to  have  rendered  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  for  the  auditing  of  these 
accounts  was  held  once  a  year,  but  at  no  settled  time  or  place.  As 
the  Exchequer  was  thus  itinerant,  following  the  motions  of  the 
King,  it  had  no  special  building  assigned  to  it.  Out  of  the  fund 
at  his  disposal,  the  Treasurer  had  to  pay  all  such  expenses  of  the 
King  and  Queen  as  were  not  defrayed  by  the  Master  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  their  wardrobe  and  the  liveries  of  all 
their  attendants.  lie  also  had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  royal 
stable  as  far  as  concerned  the  buying  of  horses  and  the  cost  of 
their  trappings  and  accoutrements.  The  provender  of  the  horses, 
as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  royal  table,  fell  to  the  charge  of  the 
Comptroller.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Treasurer  was  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  in  proper  repair  of  the  King’s  houses  and  castles, 
for  the  supply  of  bullion  to  be  furnished  to  the  Mint,  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  the  statutes  by  which  the  coinage  was  regulated. 
He  had  also  to  furnish  the  sums  required  for  the  service  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  the  King’s  alms,  his  various  bounties,  and  his 
private  gifts,  whether  to  foreign  Ambassadors  or  to  favourite 
shrines.  In  time  of  war  all  the  expenses  of  the  artillery,  for  the 
purchase  and  carriage  of  the  guns,  and  other  engines  of  war,  fell  to 
the  charge  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  merce¬ 
naries,  or  “  wageouris,”  employed  to  augment  the  feudal  force. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  came  from  the  feudal  dues,  it  was  his  interest  to  see  that 
the  payment  of  these  was  not  evaded,  and  his  influence  with  the 
King  usually  settled  the  question  as  to  who  should  be  the  favoured 
bidder  among  those  who  were  always  eager  to  take  the  often 
difficult  task  of  collecting  such  dues  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
in  exchange  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  down  at  once.  This  influence 
made  the  Treasurer  a  person  of  great  importance  in  the  kingdom  ; 
but  at  first  he  had  no  precedence  from  his  office,  only  holding 
the  place  which  belonged  to  his  own  personal  rank.  Like  most 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  the  Treasury  was 
frequently  given  to  an  ecclesiastic,  for  the  Crown  was  too  weak 
to  make  it  safe  to  put  so  much  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
noble.  Of  the  three  Lord  Treasurers  whose  accounts  are 
reprinted  in  the  present  volumes,  two  are  churchmen — John 
Laing,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  George  Schaw,  Abbot  of 
Paisley.  The  third  is  Sir  William  Knollis,  whose  account  con¬ 
tains  a  very  curious  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  treasury  and 
jewel-house  when  they  came  under  his  charge  at  the  accession  of 
James  IV.  His  account,  and  that  of  his  predecessor  in  office. 
Bishop  Laing,  have  been  printed  verbatim,  while  those  which  follow 
have  been  cut  down  by  leaving  out  entries  of  no  special  interest 
or  importance.  The  inventory  in  Sir  William  Knollis’s  account 
was  taken  on  his  entrance  into  office,  and  gives  a  higher  idea  than 
is  generally  entertained  of  the  treasure  of  the  King  of  Scots.  It 
was  taken  soon  after  the  battle  of  Sauchieburn,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  King’s  hoarded  wealth  which  he  had  taken  with  him  to  the 
field  had  been  lost  or  stolen.  When  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by 
order  of  the  Parliament,  the  late  Treasurer,  the  Countess  of  Athole, 
and  other  persons  were  made  to  give  up  chests  of  gold  which  they 
had  appropriated,  and  even  the  smith  who  opened  the  locks  of  the 
boxes  that  remained,  managed  to  abstract  “  in  gold  fourti  demyis 
and  in  Inglis  grotis  xxiiij.  li.”  The  inventory  of  the  objects  that 
went  to  make  up  the  King’s  jewelry  is  a  strange  medley,  and 
throws  some  light  on  the  ideas  of  value  held  in  the  middle  ages ; 
for  among  jewelled  crosses,  bullion  beads,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
were  preserved  with  equal  care  what  seem  to  us  commonplace 
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articles,  such  as  a  “  great  ostrich  feather,”  a  glass  of  rose-water,  or  a 
bag  of  lavender,  as  well  as  some  valuable  relics,  “  foure  masaris  callit 
King  Robert  the  Brucis,  and  King  Robert  Brucis  serk.”  Again  and 
again  we  find  serpent  tongues  set  down  as  if  they  were  most  pre¬ 
cious  gems.  What  these  serpent  tongues  were  is  a  matter  of 
much  controversy.  Mounted  in  silver  or  gold,  the  serpent  tongue 
was  used  as  an  “  dpreuve,”  or  test  for  detecting  poison  in  food  or 
drink.  Some  authorities  think  that  it  was  a  real  serpent’s  tongue, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  poison  ;  others  that  it  was  one  of  the  fossils  brought  by  pilgrims 
from  Malta.  These  small  tongue-shaped  fossils  were  supposed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  petrified  vipers’  tongues,  and  were  supposed  to 
possess  miraculous  powers  as  charms. 

Not  only  do  the  Accounts  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  nation  in 
the  middle  ages,  they  are  also  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of 
philology  as  curious  specimens  of  language.  Among  the  first  of 
the  obsolete  words  that  strikes  us  is  “  Alanerly”  for  “  only.”  This 
suggests  a  curious  piece  of  confusion  in  nomenclature,  by  which 
“Anerly,”  the  well-known  suburb  of  London,  has  got  its  name. 
Few  people  know  that  this  “  Anerly  ”  is  simply  the  Scotch  word 
“  lanely,”  the  name  which  a  Scotchman  who  bought  land  in  that 
then  lonely  region  gave  to  the  house  he  built  upon  it.  The 
Cockney  habit  of  putting  in  r's  has  changed  it  unconsciously 
to  Anerly,  which  comes  very  near  its  primitive  form.  Another 
curiously  suggestive  word  is  “Avery,”  which  was  applied 
to  the  officer  of  the  household  who  .  had  charge  of  the 
oats  and  other  provender  for  the  King's  horses.  Many  of  the 
words  that  seem  altogether  puzzling  at  first  sight  are  evident 
importations  from  France,  and  bear  witness  to  the  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse  kept  up  between  the  two  countries.  Of  these  are 
“  lorymare,”  a  maker  of  spurs  and  bridles,  the  old  French  word 
for  a  bit  being  “  lorein  ” ;  “  charnale.”  a  hinge  ;  “  gemmel,”  a 
twin;  “  kyrps,”  crepe ;  “rouane,”  a  kind  of  cloth  from  Rouen; 
“  bulget,”  a  sort  of  bag.  On  the  other  hand,  “  cremar,”  a  pedlar, 
“sture,”  a  sturgeon,  and  “Rusiliss,”  the  name  constantly  used  for 
Lille,  which  is  clearly  the  Dutch  Rijissel,  with  many  more,  are  of 
unmistakable  Flemish  origin. 

The  Accounts  refer  to  the  period  when  Scotland  first  began  to 
be  involved  in  European  politics.  Hitherto  her  foreign  policy 
had  been  of  the  simplest,  and  merely  consisted  in  taking  the  part 
of  France  whenever  she  had  a  dispute  with  England,  or  rather 
making  the  differences  of  these  countries  an  excuse  for  a  raid  into 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
however,  the  alliance  of  Scotland  w'as  eagerly  sought  by  Spain; 
and,  when  James  received  Perkin  Warbeck  as  the  Duke  of  York, 
Scotland  and  Burgundy  were  drawn  together,  and  consequently 
there  was  much  coming  and  going  between  Scotland  and  Flanders. 
It  was  in  this  reign,  too,  that  a  Spanish  Ambassador  first  visited 
the  Scottish  Court.  His  report  of  the  social  and  domestic  life 
of  the  people  shows  that  Scotland  was  not  in  the  barbarous  state 
that  is  too  often  supposed.  The  Treasurer’s  accounts  bear 
witness  that  such  comforts  as  glass  windows,  grates,  bath-rooms, 
fine  furniture,  and  specially  costly  beds,  were  in  use  by  the 
King  and  Queen,  whatever  discomforts  their  subjects  might  have 
to  put  up  with.  A  carpet,  too,  or  “  lvare,”  is  among  the  furni¬ 
ture,  though  this  was  a  luxury  kept  for  the  King  only,  as  is 
shown  by  the  entries  of  “  bent  silver  ”  paid  to  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  purvey  fresh  rushes  for  the  floors  of  the  palace 
chambers. 

The  many  accomplishments  of  the  King  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Don  Pedro  do  Ayala,  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
who  wrote  of  him  with  admiration  to  his  own  sovereigns,  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella.  But  one  of  his  acquirements  he  does  not 
mention — to  wit,  his  skill  in  leechcraft,  of  which  the  King  himself 
was  not  a  little  proud.  His  subjects  do  not  seem  to  have  bad  much 
confidence  in  that  skill,  nor  were  they  willing  to  become  his 
patients  unless  they  were  bribed  for  it.  One  entry  in  the  account 
is  a  sum  paid  to  one  Domynico  to  “  give  the  King  leave  to  let 
him  blood.”  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  popular  King’s  account- 
book  keeps  up  his  character  for  good-nature,  generosity,  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  poor.  Besides  his  regular  alms,  which  were 
constant  and  liberal,  there  are  entries  of  monies  paid  not  only  to 
every  one  who  brought  him  presents,  however  trifling,  and  to  those 
who  welcomed  him  with  singing  and  playing  on  the  “  clarsebec,” 
or  bagpipe,  but  also  to  such  of  his  servants  as  were  sick,  to 
fishermen  who  got  their  boat  knocked  to  pieces  when  he  visited 
Arran,  and  to  sundry  poor  women  who  complained  of  the  damage 
which  he  had  done  to  their  corn  while  hunting.  His  generosity  in 
giving  away  his  garments  to  those  persons  to  whom  he  wished 
to  show  favour,  no  matter  what  their  rank,  from  ambassadors 
down  to  falconers,  entailed  the  constant  renewing  of  his  ward¬ 
robe.  Mr.  Dickson  in  his  preface  has  made  the  calculation 
that 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  though  then  in  minority,  he  had  fifty- 
two  gowns,  twenty-five  of  them  long  and  twenty-seven  half  long,  forty- 
seven  doublets,  five  jackets  and  two  hawking  coats,  seven  tippets,  thirty- 
five  bonnets,  seven  of  them  described  as  round,  fifteen  hats,  of  which  one 
was  a  “  bevir  hat,”  six  caps  to  ride  with — some  “  nekkyt  ”  or  “  luggyt,” 
sixty-four  pairs  of  hose  and  sixty-four  dozen  points  ;  one  pair  of  “  logouris” 
or  gaiters  to  be  worn  with  short  hose,  together  with  shirts,  napkins,  and 
kerchiefs  of  Holland  cloth. 

Furs  of  all  sorts  were  in  great  request  for  the  royal  robes,  especi¬ 
ally  “  Cristy-grey,”  a  name  not  easily  identified  with  any  skin  still 
in  use,  and  “  Romany  budge,”  which  was  dressed  lamb-skin  from 
Apulia,  much  the  same  as  that  now  known  as  Astracan. 

As  the  expenses  of  the  King's  table  were  defrayed  by  the  Cornp- 


|  troller,  there  is  not  much  information  as  to  eating  and  drinking  to 
be  got  from  the  Treasurer’s  accounts.  There  are,  however, 
occasional  entries.  From  other  sources  the  editor  has  gleaned 
much  curious  and  interesting  information,  which  he  gives  in  his 
preface.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  porpoise,  the  seal,  and  even 
the  polypus  were  esteemed  delicacies.  French  wines  were  drunk 
by  the  wealthy,  but  beer  was  the  beverage  most  in  use,  and  the 
brewing  trade  was  then  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women  called 
“  brewster  wives.”  Whisky,  now  the  national  drink,  was  almost 
unknown,  and  though  it  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts,  it  was 
evidently  regarded  more  as  a  cordial  or  drug  than  a  liquor  for 
common  use.  Cider,  too,  is  once  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ship  fitted  out  for  Perkin  Warbeck.  And  there 
is  one  entry  of  the  purchase  of  “apill  oreengeis”  or  oranges. 
As  one  of  the  qualities  which  made  James  IV.  popular  was 
an  intense  love  of  amusements  of  all  sorts,  there  are  continual 
entries  of  sums  advanced  to  the  King  for  play  at  cards.  Hunting 
and  hawking  were  his  favourite  held  sports,  and  no  expense  or 
pains  were  spared  to  get  him  hawks  to  his  mind.  A  hawk  seems 
to  have  been  as  dear  in  those  days  as  a  horse  is  now,  for  the  King, 
we  find,  gave  the  Earl  of  Angus  ioo l.  for  a  hawk,  and  that  when 
an  ox  could  be  bought  for  1 1.,  and  a  carcase  of  mutton  for  2 s.  io cl., 
and  when  the  entire  “  gratling  ”  or  fitting  out  of  a  galley  cost  only 
22/.  6s.  Scl. 

The  account  of  Sir  George  Galbraith  gives  the  most  minute 
details  of  the  building  of  a  great  row-barge  for  the  King  at  Dum¬ 
barton,  as  well  as  the  repairing  of  the  ship  Christopher.  In  an¬ 
other  page  we  have  a  detailed  description  of  the  pavilion  prepared 
for  the  King  when  a  “  Royal  raid  ”  was  in  prospect.  In  short, 
there  is  no  part  of  social  science  or  domestic  economy  about  which 
these  Accounts  do  notgiveboth  minute  and  trustworthy  information. 
Mr.  Dickson  has  fulfilled  his  task  of  editing  these  records  with 
great  care  and  accuracy.  Ilis  long  and  interesting  preface  contains- 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  reigns  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Jameses,  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  most  interesting  entries  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Accounts  classed  under  the  several  heads  to  which 
they  belong,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  contemporary  records- 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  only  improvement  which  we  can  suggest 
is  the  addition  of  marginal  dates,  which  would  be  a  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  understanding  of 'the  text. 


THREE  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

O  IT  A  M.  R  0  CK  AND  ROSE  is  a  very  harmless,  if  a  somewhat 
^  sill}',  story.  With  the  exception  of  a  set  of  Irish  peasants,  who 
only  appear  in  the  opening  scene,  when  they  behave  as  rudely  as 
if  they  were  Home  Rule  members  of  Parliament,  there  is  only  one 
person  in  the  whole  book  who  has  any  inclination  to  be  naughty. 
She,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  steal  a  diamond  cross,  and  so  to  bring 
suspicion  on  her  fellow-servant — the  heroine.  But  she  is  dismissed 
from  her  master’s  house,  and  the  story,  with  a  prayer  for  her  peni¬ 
tence,  and  no  more  is  made  of  her  wickedness  than  is  required  as  a 
foil  to  the  heroine’s  virtue.  But  stay,  we  are  forgetting  a  young-  ! 
girl  “  with  eyes  like  gentians  and  cheeks  that  shamed  the  wild- 
rose,”  a  young  girl  of  “  undeniable  loveliness.”  She,  though  she 
was  for  a  time  to  steal  away  the  heart  of  one  whom  we  most  re¬ 
luctantly  accept  as  hero,  nevertheless,  “  utterly  fascinated  the  im¬ 
pressible  Kathleen,”  the  heroine,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  some¬ 
what  confusing  reflection  on  the  author’s  part,  “How  many 
hug  to  their  bosoms  the  dagger  that  i3  to  stab  them.”  In  our  early 
days  we  were  always  puzzled  with  the  taste  of  the  countryman 
who  took  to  his  bosom  the  viper  of  the  fable.  But  even  he,  we 
are  never  told,  went  so  far  as  to  hug  it.  That  we  should  for  a 
moment  have  forgotten  this  wicked  girl,  who  is  thus  likened  to  a 
dagger  and  a  dagger  that  is  hugged,  only  proves  how  small  a  part 
wickedness  plays  in  the  story.  Indeed  the  whole  book  is  of  so 
highly  moral  a  tendency  that  it  might  be  read  aloud  in  a  school 
for  young  ladies,  or  in  any  house  where  the  literature  is  chiefly 
formed  of  tracts.  Were  we  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  few  copies 
ourselves,  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  giving  them  all 
away,  just  as  the  vicar's  wife  in  a  country  parish  gives  away  her 
boxes  of  pills,  though  she  never  takes  them  herself,  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  they  cannot  do  any  harm,  and  may  do  some 
good.  The  story  opens,  as  we  have  said,  among  a  mob  of  rude 
Irishmen,  who  are  Lightening  a  young  Irish  girl,  Kathleen  Beryl. 
At  the  same  moment  come  up  “  Harry  Melville,  the  heir  of  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman,  and  Frank  Ashton,  his  servant,  the 
only  son  of  his  steward.”  To  our  great  perplexity,  it  is  not 
Melville,  the  Captain  in  the  Guards  and  the  heir  to  io,oooZ.  a  year, 
Melville,  who  “  was  considered  a  fascinating  man  by  the  most 
fastidious  English  judges,”  but  the  servant  Frank,  who  sent  one  of 
the  Irishmen  “  reeling  into  a  neighbouring  ditch.”  By  alL 
the  rules  that  govern  heroes  and  heroines,  we  could  not  but 
know  that  for  a  young  man  in  the  opening  chapter  to  knock  down 
the  ruffian  who  is  assaulting  the  young  woman  is  a  far  surer  sign 
that  in  the  last  chapter  they  will  become  man  and  wife  than  if 
they  had  been,  not  only  betrothed,  but  were  actually  on  their  way 
to  church  with  the  parson,  ling,  and  licence  all  ready.  But  could 
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it  be  intended  that  when  there  was  a  master,  and  such  a  master 
young,  handsome,  a  Guardsman,  and  heir  to  io,o ool.  a  year,  it 
should  be  the  servant  that  the  heroine,  and  she  a  Kathleen,  was  to 
marry?  We  could  not  and  we  would  not  believe  it.  Had  not 
Pamela  married  her  young  master,  and  should  one  as  beautiful  and 
as  virtuous  as  Pamela  marry  the  man  ?  But  yet  the  servant  “  as 
he  looked  down  on  Kathleen  from  his  stately  height  ”  seemed  to 
her — in  words  by  the  way  that  in  the  neglected  state  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  she  could  not  possibly  have  understood — “  a  very  grand  far 
away  denizen  of  a  sphere  high  above  her.”  We  clung  almost 
against  hope  to  the  Guardsman,  and  did  not  lose  all  interest  in  the 
heroine  till  at  last  it  became  too  plain  in  how  unheroic  a  manner 
she  was  to  act.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  brought  in  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady  for  the  Guardsman ;  we  would  have  none 
of  her.  He  might  marry  her,  as,  indeed,  he  did  ;  but  what  inte¬ 
rest  had  we  in  a  couple  who  go  clean  against  all  the  laws 
of  heroism  ?  Kathleen  had  in  her  “  young  nature  wells  of  love  and 
fidelity  no  demand  could  drain  and  no  storm  fathom.”  Some  may 
ask  how  a  storm  can  ever  fathom  a  well.  Our  soul  is  too  indig¬ 
nant  with  the  whole  course  of  the  story  to  descend  to  such  mere 
verbal  criticisms.  Otherwise  we  might  ask  how  “  Hashes  of  summer 
lightning  that  illumined  the  peaceful  landscape  ”  could  be  “  lurid  ”  ? 
how  “  leaves  rustled  hoarsely  ”  ?  and  how  “  a  wound  that  would 
leave  a  lasting  scar  ”  on  two  persons  could  at  the  same  time  “  be  a 
landmark  on  their  road  which  could  never  be  lost  sight  of”  ?  We 
might  further  ask,  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  is  right  in 
representing  a  distant  hum  as  surging,  whether  she  might  have 
.gone  on  to  describe  a  distant  surge  as  humming  ? 

Indignant  though  we  justly  are,  we  must  give  our  readers  some 
further  information  about  this  book,  which  in  all  its  innocence  is  yet 
so  unnatural.  It  contains,  then,  many  of  those  minute  particulars 
which,  uninteresting  as  they  are  to  the  male  sex,  yet,  to  judge  by 
the  amount  of  talk  bestowed  on  them,  have  no  small  attractions  for 
the  ladies.  There  are  no  less  than  three  weddings  in  the  story, 
three  young  and  handsome  bridegrooms  married  to  three  young 
and  beautiful  brides.  Not  only  are  full  details  given  as  to  the 
dress  which  each  bride  wore,  but  in  one  case  as  to  the  dress  which 
•one  of  the  brides  had  intended  to  wear,  though  she  never  wore  it. 
What  ymung  lady  who  delights  in  the  long  list  of  wedding  presents 
will  not  take  as  much  pleasure  in  reading  the  following  list  as  ever 
an  ancient  Greek  took  in  Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships? — 

Here  were  many  substantial  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  family 
$eld  Frank,  and  of  her  own  popularity  with  her  employers.  In  a  case, 
with  a  glass  cover,  was  Mr.  Melville’s  cheque  for  the  five  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  tea  set,  and  silver  teapot  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teniswood  ;  a  watch,  the 
joint  gift  of  Clarice  and  Madelaine  ;  a  handsome  tankard  from  Melville  to 
Ashton,  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  the  words,  “  in  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  many  services,  and  in  memory  of  Alma  and  the  other  great 
battles  of  the  Crimean  war”  ;  a  cream  jug  from  the  Colonel’s  brothers  ;  a 
pair  of  saltcellars  from  Mr.  Gair ;  candlesticks  from  Matthews  ;  a  set  of 
brushes  and  combs  from  Finch  ;  a  dozen  silver  teaspoons  from  an  uncle  of 
Frank’s  ;  a  small  copper  stewpan  from  the  cook ;  a  pair  of  vases  from 
•Jane;  a  miniature  medicine  chest  from  generous  old  Dr.  Taylor,  and  many 
other  little  gifts  of  less  value.  To  these  Mrs.  Douglas  added  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  bound  Bible  and  Prayer  book. 

Those  ladies  who  are  too  old  to  take  much  interest  in  wedding 
presents,  but  not  too  old  to  take  interest  in  other  people’s  ailments, 
will  read  with  pleasure  the  chapter  of  no  less  than  ten  pages  in 
which  is  described  an  unfortunate  cold  that  kept  Kathleen  in  bed 
at  the  time  of  the  wedding  of  one  of  her  young  mistresses.  They 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  “  she  sipped  her  tea,  blit  could  not 
•eat ;  her  throat  was  swollen,  and  to  swallow  gave  her  pain.”  They 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  her  suffering,  she  was  able 
to  attend  to  neatness.  “  She  brushed  out  her  long  hair,  put  the 
bed-clothes  as  smooth  and  neat  as  she  could,  and  then  lay  down  to 
await,  as  patiently  as  might  be,  the  advent  of  the  next  person  who 
should,  bring  tidings  from  below.”  But,  if  they  are  like  ourselves, 
they  will  be  only  the  more  indignant  that  so  admirable  and  so 
virtuous  a  young  person  did  not  marry  the  Guardsman.  Those  who 
are  loyal — and  which  of  us  are  not  loyal  ? — will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  “  one  day  Kathleen  came  home  more  than  usually  pleased  at 
having  seen  the  Queen  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family.” 
Those  who  are  somewhat  superstitious  will  find  more  than  one 
presentiment  as  well  as  “  a  voice  in  Kathleen’s  heart  warning  her  ” 
that,  though  at  the  opening  of  the  Crimean  War  “  the  popular 
"belief  and  expression  of  the  hour  was  that  the  mere  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Guards  in  Malta  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  abandon  its  long-cherished  project,” 
yet  “  real  work  lay  before  them.”  We  wonder  if,  in  the  present 
time  of  suspense,  there  is  to  be  found  in  England  any  lady’s-maid 
who  has  a  like  voice  in  her  heart  warning  her  too.  If  so,  we  trust 
that  she  will  not  keep  it  to  herself,  but  will  give  her  country  the 
benefit  of  it.  But  Shamrock  and  Hose  has  taken  enough  of  our 
time.  We  can,  in  conclusion,  confidently  recommend  it  as  light 
reading  to  those  who  really  and  truly  find  enjoyment  in  what  is 
called  a  quiet  sociable  tea-party. 

In  the  Spring-Time ,  though  a  good  deal  sillier,  is  not  in  other 
respects  so  well  suited  for  a  young  ladies’  school,  or  establishment, 
to  use  the  author’s  own  word,  as  Shamrock  and  Rose.  The 
heroine,  though  she  repents,  and,  as  she  fully  deserved,  dies,  yet  at 
■one  time  of  her  life  intended  to  be  very  wicked.  She  was  only 
caved  from  running  away  with  her  dearest  friend’s  husband  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany.  There 
was  indeed  something  almost  providential  in  the  telegram  which, 
on  the  evening  appointed  for  the  elopement,  summoned  her  wicked 
lover,  Count  Rfine  de  Montfort,  to  take  his  part  in  the  French  and 
German  war,  as  the  story  opens  on  “  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the 


early  spring  of  1876.”  Ladies,  whether  they  are  authors  or  not, 
are  not  expected  to  know  much  of  the  history  of  their  own  times, 
or,  at  all .  events,  of  the  years  which  are  not  yet  included  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Mangnall' s  Questions.  But  still,  however  de¬ 
sirable  it.  may  have  been  that  a  wicked  French  Colonel  should  be 
killed  without  repenting  at  Gravelotte,  and  that  an  English 
governess,  who  was  very  far  on  the  way  to  being  equally  wicked, 
should  die,  after  repenting,  in  England,  yet  surely  this  end  might 
have  been  just  as  well  obtained  without  any  wrong  being  done  to 
chronology.  .  We  were  indeed  puzzled  by  the  date  before  we 
reached  the  villain,  and  foresaw,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  the  need  of 
some  battle  in  which  he  should  be  conveniently  killed  off.  We 
had  come  upon  the  following  passage,  the  truth  of  which  we  are 
not  prepared  either  to  admit  or  deny,  though  we  could  not  see  how 
the  date  of  1870  concerned  a  story  that  opened  in  1876 : — 

He  is  talking  to  Kate,  who  is  helping  his  two  little  girls  to  arrange  the 
hoops  for  a  game  of  croquet, — a  game  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  °i 870, 
although  it  has  almost  entirely  exploded  now.  Their  occupation  is  one 
which  takes  both  time  aud  trouble. 

We  shall  be  careful,  by  the  way,  the  next  time  we  see  croquet 
played  to  observe  what  is  the  condition  of  a  game  “  which  has 
almost  entirely  exploded.” 

The  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fiict  that  two  people  have 
married  when  each  was  in  love  with  some  one  else.  The  wicked 
Colonel  was  in  love  with  the  heroine,  Kate  Howard,  a  governess, 
who  resembled  all  governesses  from  the  days  of  Jane  Eyre  in  this, 
that  she  had  “  features  that  were  certainly  not  good,”  while 
“  the  chief  charm  of  the  face  lay  in  the  lively  dark  grey 
eyes.”  The  wicked  Colonel’s  good  wife,  Helen,  had,  without 
knowing  it,  been  in  love  with  Walter  Howard,  Kate’s  brother. 
The  ordinary  way  in  a  novel  when  the  wrong  people  are  married  is, 
of  course,  for  the  least  interesting  of  each  couple  to  be  sent  off  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  next  world.  But  that  would  never  answer 
in  tbe  present  case,  for  Helen  could  not  marry  Walter  unless  the 
Colonel  were  killed ;  and  if  the  Colonel  were  killed,  who  was  there 
to  marry  Kate  ?  It  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  so  arranged  that 
Helen  should  have  gone  off  in  a  decline  and  that  the  Colonel 
should  have  repented  and  lived ;  but  what,  in  that  case,  was 
Walter  to  do  ?  Happily  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the 
reader  which  of  all  the  characters  is  killed  off,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  take  the  slightest  interest  in  any  of  them.  He  would  with 
the  utmost  calmness  have  seen  Kate  with  her  “  lively  dark  grey  eyes  ” 
and  Helen  with  her  “  eyes  of  that  china  blue  which  is  so  rarely 
seen,”  and  the  Colonel  “  with  his  eyes  dark  and  piercing”  and  his 
“  lowrich  voice,”  and  W alter  “  with  the  same  fine  dark  eyes  as  Kate,” 
all  buried  in  a  row,  whether  with  or  without  repentance.  It  is  a 
pity  that  such  silly  books  as  these  two  should  be  written  and  so 
much  good  paper  and  ink  spoilt.  But  so  long  as  there  are  silly 
readers  we  cannot,  we  suppose,  with  any  reason,  hope  to  see  the 
last  of  silly  writers. 

The  Dowerless  Damsel,  though  pleasantly  enough  written,  con¬ 
tains  no  plot,  and  scarcely  a  story.  The  heroine,  who  tells  her  own 
tale,  has  indeed  four  offers  of  marriage,  and  can  reckon  among 
her  rejected  wooers  a  country  rector,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  a 
baronet  with  io,oooL  a  year.  As  sbe  takes  leave  of  her  readers  as 
a  married  lady,  it  may  be  said  that  the  offers  she  receives  are  not 
four  but  five.  When  love  becomes  serious,  however,  she  does  not 
wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve,  neither  does  she  take  her  readers 
into  her  confidence.  From  the  last  page  of  her  autobiography  we 
infer  that  she  is  married ;  but  to  her  husband  we  have  never  been 
so  much  as  introduced.  The  author,  we  should  fancy,  like  most 
of  us,  not  having  in  her  experience  come  across  anything  like  what 
is  called  a  plot,  does  not  care,  after  the  fashion  of  so  many  writers, 
to  go  against  all  nature  in  inventing  one.  She  has,  however, 
seen  not  a  little  in  life  that  is  worth  describing,  and  she 
happily  possesses  in  no  small  degree  the  art  of  description.  If  we 
may  look  upon  the  narrative  as  founded  upon  real  life,  she  passed 
two  years  as  governess  in  the  family  of  a  Pasha — an  Italian  by 
birth — high  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive.  At  all  events,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  her  position,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in  writing 
of  life  in  Alexandria,  she  is  writing  of  what  is  well  within  her  ex¬ 
perience.  Her  governess  life  is  brought  to  a  close  partly  on 
account  of  a  proposal  made  to  her  by  a  French  gentleman,  whom 
she  could  only  reject  by  avoiding  altogether,  and  partly  by  her 
discovery  that  she  possessed  considerable  powers  as  an  artist.  She 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  art  at  Naples  and  Rome.  Lively  as  her 
narrative  generally  is,  it  would  have  been  still  more  lively  had  she 
not  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  moralize.  Ladies,  we  know,  are 
naturally  given  to  preaching  whenever  they  get  the  pen  in  their  hand. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  want  to  make  a  book  that  is  sure  to  be  read, 
they  would  do  better,  when  they  have  relieved  their  consciences  by 
putting  in  their  bits  of  sermons,  to  relieve  their  readers  by  striking 
them  all  out. 


PERSIAN  FABLES* 

FABLES  which  have  delighted  the  whole  Eastern  world  from 
remote  antiquity,  and  which  have  become  popular  tales  in 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  Turkish,  Greek,  Hin¬ 
dustani,  and  a  host  of  other  dialects,  can  hardly  fail  to  possess 
some  interest  for  the  English  reader ;  we  accordingly  welcome  a 
new  translation  of  the  Anvar  i  Suhaili,  the  Persian  version  of  the 

*  The  Anwdr-i- Suhaili ;  or,  Lights  of  Canopus.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  by  Arthur  N.  Wollaston.  London :  Allen  &  Co.  1877. 
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fables  of  the  Indian  sage  Vislmu-Sharnmn,  or,  as  he  is  generally 
styled,  Pilpay.  The  book  is  not  unknown  in  this  country,  an 
elaborate  translation  having  been  published  in  1854 by  Mr.Eastwick, 
in  which  the  prose  portions  of  the  text  are  rendered  into  elegant 
English  prose,  and  the  verse  passages  into  indifferent  English  verse. 
Mr.  Wollaston’s  translation  is  intended  more  as  a  vade  mecum  to 
the  study  of  the  text  than  as  a  literary  performance  ;  and,  where 
the  two  are  incompatible,  elegance  has  been  made  to  give  place  to 
accuracy.  The  book  is  a  conscientious  literal  translation  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  works  in  the  Persian  language,  and,  considering 
the  stumbling-blocks  that  beset  him  in  nearly  every  passage  of  the 
original,  the  translator  has  acquitted  himself  in  a  most  creditable 
manner. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  five  hundred  pages  which  the 
book  contains  could  be  free  from  errors ;  but  those  that  do  occur 
are  seldom  serious  ones,  and  they  apparently  arise  for  the  most 
part  from  the  want  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  East,  and 
possibly  from  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  without 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  thoroughly  to  appreciate  and  under¬ 
stand  Mohammedan  literature.  In  p.  19  of  the  translation  (p.  20 
of  the  text)  we  find  the  lines : — 

I  wish  for  solitude,  so  that,  if  like  a  whirlwind  the  revolution  of  the 
spheres 

Should  strike  this  paltry  world,  it  would  not  touch  me. 

Mr.  Eastwick  renders  the  last  hemistich — 

Should  smite  this  rubbish-bag  of  worldly  things  ;  the  blow  may  fail  to 
injure  me. 

Both  translators  here  evidently  mistake  bizad,  “  sifts,”  for  ba-zad, 
“  should  strike.”  The  correct  translation  is  as  follows  : — “  I  wish 
for  such  solitude  that  if  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  should, 
like  a  whirlwind,  sift  the  ash-heap  of  time,  it  would  not  find  my  dust .” 
Again,  in  p.  25,  appears  what  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  slight 
inaccuracy  of  interpretation.  The  words  ydr  i  yhdr  are  translated 
“  Companion  of  the  Cave  ”  in  the  following  sentence  : — “  At  the 
skirt  of  the  hill  a  dark  cave  appeared,  with  a  man  of  enlightened 
mind  sitting  at  the  door  thereof,  and,  like  the  ‘  Companion  of  the 
Cave,’  freed  from  the  vexation  of  rivals.”  In  explanation  of 
this  Mr.  Wollaston  repeats  the  substance  of  Mr.  Eastwick 's  note  to 
the  effect  that  “  the  Companion  of  the  Cave  ”  is  Abu  Bekr,  who, 
together  with  Mohammed,  remained  concealed  in  a  cave  during 
the  celebrated  flight  from  Mecca.  It  seems  to  us  much  more 
probable  that  the  reference  is  to  the  “  Companions  of  the  Cave,” 
i.e.  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus  spoken  of  in  the  Koran  (Surat  el 
Kehf),  who  are  always  cited  as  proverbial  instances  in  Eastern 
writings  of  freedom  from  worldly  care  and  perfect  religious  seclu¬ 
sion. 

In  page  26  also  occurs  a  passage  which  experience  of  Persian 
life  would  have  easily  cleared  up.  We  read  : — “  Having  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  become  familiarized  with  the  saint’s  blessed 
words,  he  sought  a  supply  of  his  grace.”  Mr.  Eastwick  has  : — 
“  And  having  with  his  auspicious  words  opened  an  acquaintance 
with  him,”  &c.;  adding  in  a  note  that  “  The  expression  is  rather 
obscure ;  istinds  signifies  ‘  being  intimate.’  ”  Here  again  both 
translators  are  wrong.  The  passage  means  that  the  king  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and,  having  been  made  to  feel  at  his  ease  by 
the  saint’s  blessed  breath,  asked  for  his  aid ;  anfds  meaning,  not 
“  words,”  but  literally  “  breath,”  the  ordinary  custom  of  dervishes 
being  to  bestow  their  blessing  by  breathing  upon  the  recipient. 
In  the  heading  of  Book  XIV.  the  translation  of  “  adam  i  ilt.ifdt  ” 
by  want  of  kindness,  instead  of  “  not  paying  attention  to,”  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  slip.  In  p.  124,  where  Mr.  Wollaston  chooses  between 
Eastwick’s  and  Keene's  translation  of  a  verse,  and  prefers  the 
latter — 

We  must  either  with  a  hundred  efforts  work  his  sorrow  with  disgrace. 

Or  else  we  must  place  our  feet  in  the  sad  abode  of  non-existence — 

we  think  that  he  has  not  chosen  wisely.  Eastwick’s  rendering — 

Or  with  a  hundred  woes  hear  with  the  thorns  of  this  distress. 

Or  step  into  the  drear  abode  of  nothingness — 

is  much  nearer  the  mark,  for  the  Male-sandpiper  in  the  story  is 
telling  the  other  birds  that,  unless  they  take  immediate  measures 
and  act  in  concert  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  Genius  of  the  Sea, 
the  latter  will  so  far  get  the  upper  hand -that  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  them  but  passive  submission  or  extinction. 

In  the  preceding  page  (123)  the  rendering  of  the  well-known 
Arabic  quotation  (Koran  xxiv.  v.  33)  by  “  Nothing  belongs  to  the 
messenger  but  to  arrive  ”  is  a  serious  blunder.  It  should  be,  as 
Eastwick  gives  it,  “  The  duty  of  a  messenger  is  but  to  convey  his 
message”;  but,  as  Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  preface  acknowledges 
that  he  obtained  the  translation  of  all  the  Arabic  passages  from  a 
Persian  friend,  such  errors  must  not  perhaps  be  charged  to  his 
account. 

The  inaccuracies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  we  have 
taken  quite  at  random,  it  will  be  seen  do  not  materially  affect  the 
interpretation  as  a  whole ;  and  where  an  obscure  passage  has  baffled 
the  researches  of  so  ripe  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Eastwick  undoubtedly  is, 
a  younger  translator  may  well  be  excused  for  missing  the  exact 
meaning.  As  a  guide  to  the  student,  however,  the  book  is  a  very 
trustworthy  one,  and  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  those  who 
for  the  first  time  approach  this  most  verbose  composition. 

To  the  ordinary  English  reader  the  fables  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
interesting  matter,  abounding  as  they  do  in  healthy  moral  re¬ 
flections,  and  exquisite,  though  perhaps  too  elaborate,  metaphors. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  with  very  humorous  stories — that  for 
instance  in  page  351,  which  tells  of  a  devoted  mother  who  watched 
beside  her  sick  daughter's  bed  and  continually  prayed,  saying,  “  O 


God !  pardon  this  inexperienced  creature  and  take  this  satiated  old 
woman  in  place  of  her  !  ”  Presently  a  cow,  which  has  contrived 
to  get  into  the  house,  is  attracted  by  the  odour  of  some  pot-herbs 
which  are  simmering  on  the  fire,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  taste  the 
same,  gets  her  head  and  horns  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  caldron 
and  rushes  frantically  about  the  house.  The  old  woman  meeting  the 
awful  figure  of  the  maddened  beast,  mistakes  it  for  Izrail,  the 
Angel  of  Death,  and  filling  on  her  knees  before  it,  says : — 

Oh,  Angel  of  Death  !  I  am  not  Mahusti ; 
lama  decrepit,  old,  distressed  woman ; 

If  you  desire  to  take  her  soul. 

She  is  in  the  house,  as  you  know. 

If  you  are  concerned  with  Mahusti, 

Take  her  and  leave  me  alone. 

This  and  several  others  in  the  book  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  style- 
of  the  Norse  and  German  stories,  to  which  indeed  many  Persian 
tales  are  closely  akin. 

The  work  is  published  in  two  separate  editions ;  one  a  handsome- 
but  expensive  volume  suitable  for  the  library  or  drawing-room 
table ;  the  other  is  issued  in  a  plainer  and  cheaper  form,  and  will  no¬ 
doubt  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Civil  Service  and  other 
Persian  students  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  Both  translator  and 
publisher  have  done  their  work  well,  and  we  trust  that  the  book 
may  meet  with  the  success  which  it  deserves. 

Although  we  are  not  criticizing  the  Persian  text,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  of  praise  to  the  general 
accuracy  of  Colonel  Ouseley’s  edition.  But  we  would  seriously 
advise  him  to  cancel  the  last  page  in  any  future  copies  that  may  be 
sold  ;  for  the  Arabic  colophon  which  he  has  appended  contains  in 
its  three  lines  no  less  than  three  gross  solecisms ;  tammati  7  lcitdb, 
for  instance,  is  wrong,  since  kitdb  is  not  feminine  in  Arabic,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  in  Hindustani ;  fi  tarikh  awweli  settember  is  hardly 
an  equivalent  for  fi  ghurrati  or  fi  ’laiviveli  min  shahri  aylicl,  and 
in  senneh  ’ isaici ,  a  feminine  noun  is  made  to  agree  with  a  masculine 
adjective ;  such  little  slips  are  apt  to  detract  from  an  editor’s 
reputation  for  accurate  scholarship. 


RECENT  SCHOOL  TEXTS  AND  HANDBOOKS.* 

CBMIE  early  midsummer  season  of  grammar-school  examinations 
brings  many  illustrations  of  the  quality  of  the  intellectual 
pabulum  on  which  the  “young  idea”  of  England  is  at  present  fed  ; 
and  as  few  persons  who  have  been  much  concerned  in  such  solemni¬ 
ties  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  scanty  results  of  lialf- 
yearty  study  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  examinees,  it  is  but  fair 
to  the  purveyors  of  classical  school  literature  that  some  estimate 
should  be  formed  of  the  texts  and  helps  which  our  University 
Presses  and  chief  educational  publishers  in  these  days  place  in 
schoolboys’  hands.  It  will  be  found,  we  suspect,  that  for  the  most 
part  these  are  of  a  higher  standard  than  was  formerly  the  case ; 
that  more  provision  is  made  for  the  student’s  real  needs  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  more  constant  eye  kept  to  his  entertainment  as  well  as 
instruction,  and  greater  care  taken  that  editorial  assistance  shall 
not  entirely  supersede  that  self-help  which  beyond  all  doubt  has  the 
main  part  in  making  a  scholar.  Before  us  lie  some  eight  volumes 
of  the  classical  school-book  type,  all  more  or  less  fulfilling  this  aim 
and  object ;  and  we  are  sure  that  if  but  a  moderate  proportion  of 
the  exegetical  matter  contained  in  them  were  duly  laid  to  heart, 
the  residuum  of  information  left  in  pupils’  minds  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  the  ordinary  experience  of  examiners  can 
testify  to.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  remedy  for  existing 
deficiencies  is  independent  of  manuals  and  text-books,  and  lies  in 
supervised  preparation  of  lessons,  together  with  a  strict  reverting  to- 
those  sound  principles  of  bond  fide  construing,  word  for  word  and 
clause  for  clause,  which  characterized  the  workmanlike  and  accu¬ 
rate  teaching  of  thirty  years  or  so  ago. 

With  such  a  system,  duly  carried  out,  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  other  than  good  results  attending  the  use  of  Mr. 
Moberly’s  edition  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  on  the  Civil  War,  a 
work  which,  like  his  previous  Clarendon  edition  of  the  Bellum 
Gallicum,  stands  high  amongst  the  best  Rugby  classics  we  have  met. 
The  editor  clearly  enjoys  his  subject,  and  approaches  it  with  a  sense 
of  mastery  both  as  to  scholarship  and  history;  and  this  is  no  slight 
matter  to  those  into  whose  hands  the  book  is  to  be  put.  It  is  of 
course  a  fond  dream  that  boys  read  foot-notes,  or,  what  are  in¬ 
finitely  better,  notes  at  the  end  of  a  volume  ;  but  when,  as  with  Mr. 

*  1.  Caesar.  Civil  War.  Edited  by  Charles  Edward  Moberly,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Clarendon  Press  Series.  Oxford. 
1877. 

2.  Plauti  Aulularia.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Exegetical,  and  an 
Introduction.  By  Wilhelm  Wagner,  Pli.D.,  Professor  at  the  Johanncum, 
Hamburg.  Second  Edition,  re-written.  Cambridge  :  Dcighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 
1876. 

3.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Q.  Cacilium  Divinalio  et  in  C.  Verrem  Actio 
Prima.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  E.  Heitland,  M.A.,  and 
Herbert  Cowie,  M.A.,  l'ellows  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Pitt 
Press  Series.  1877. 

4.  P.  Vergili  Maronis  JEneidos  Liher  X.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  A. 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cambridge  Pitt  Press- 
Series.  1877. 

5  &  6.  White's  Grammar-School  Texts.  Cicero's  Cato  the  Elder  on  Old 
Age,  and  Lceliits  on  Friendship.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 

7.  A  First  Greek  Header  for  Use  at  Eton.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 

8.  A  Primer  of  Greek  Accidence  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ilalliol,  and  E.  D.  Mansfield,  B.A.,  Assis¬ 
tant  Master  at  Clilton  College.  With  a  Preface  by  John  Percival,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Head-Master  of  Clitton  College,  &e.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1877. 
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Moberly,  the  text  is  explained  and  illustrated  with  tact  and  mode¬ 
ration  as  well  as  interesting  parallelism,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  pupil  who  is  tempted  by  curiosity  to  dive  into  a  note  here 
and  there  may  be  led  to  renew  and  extend  his  researches.  The 
field  of  the  Civil  War  is  to  us  more  interesting  than  that  of  the 
Gallic,  and  possesses  the  attraction  of  dealing  with  chief  actors 
on  both  sides  with  whom  we  have  familiar  acquaintance  else¬ 
where.  The  campaigns,  too,  are  sharp  and  decisive,  and  the  war 
brief  in  proportion  to  its  importance.  Its  events,  as  they  succeed 
each  other,  are  the  more  pleasantly  and  profitably  scanned  with 
the  assistance  of  an  editor  who  is  well  read  in  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Napier  and  similar  modern  campaigners  and  commen¬ 
tators,  and  who  knows  how  to  adduce  a  parallel  where  it  may 
serve  to  impress  an  event  or  situation  on  the  mind.  In  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Hook,  for  example,  a  propos  of  the 
arming  of  the  gladiators,  and  the  disfavour  with  which  it  was 
generally  regarded,  he  quotes  from  Sir  C.  Napier’s  “  Letters  and 
Journals”  the  proposal  during  the  American  war  of  1813  to 
arm  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  rejection  of  that 
proposal  by  the  British  Government.  Another  parallel  is  given  in 
chap.  28,  where  the  Brundisines,  on  discovering  Pompey’a  retire¬ 
ment  from  their  town  and  harbour,  lost  no  time  in  signifying  the 
fact  to  the  besieging  or  investing  forces  of  Caesar,  with  whom  they 
sympathized.  “  They  made  signs  from  the  roofs  at  every  point.” 
“  The  scene,”  it  is  added,  “  must  have  been  like  that  in  Oporto  in 
1809,  when  a  loud,  long  shout  in  the  town,  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  from  the  windows,  gave  notice  that  the  French 
had  abandoned  the  lower  city.”  (Napier,  vol.  ii.  107.)  Mr. 
Moberly  is  evidently  master  of  his  author,  and  annotates  him 
with  loving  nicety.  At  the  mention  of  Ravenna,  in  c.  5,  be 
sends  his  reader  to  Gibbon  for  a  striking  description  of  the  place  ; 
at  c.  25,  a  propos  of  the  fortifications  and  floating  mole  at  Brun- 
disium,  and  the  engineering  works  on  both  sides,  he  brings  to  bear 
bis  own  observations ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  the  three  hooks,  we  believe  that  his  precision  in 
describing  operations  and  manoeuvres  would  approve  itself  to 
military  tutors.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  lack  of  needful 
philological  and  geographical  help.  A  note  on  “  durius  cousu- 
lere,”  in  the  sense  of  “  meditating  suicide,”  in  c.  22,  illustrates 
and  parallels  the  use  of  the  figure  “  litotes.”  On  “  J ustuni  iter,” 
in  the  next  chapter,  there  is  reference  to  Gibbon  and  Vegetius 
touching  a  Roman  day’s  march  and  its  comparison  witli  the 
English  ;  and  in  a  note  on  a  very  early  chapter  Mr.  Moberly  sets 
forth,  with  a  pleasant  touch  of  irony,  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  a  proconsul  in  his  province — (1)  enough  to  repay  all  his  earlier 
expenditure  as  sedile,  prsetor,  &c. ;  (2)  enough  to  bribe  the  judges 
if  prosecuted  for  extortion ;  (3)  enough  to  leave  him,  after  ac¬ 
quittal,  a  colossal  fortune.”  Throughout  the  chapters  careful 
notice  is  taken  of  words  exceptionally  used — e.g.  in  I.  c.  13, 
“rationem  posteritatis ,”  regard  for  the  coming  time,  and  of  technical 
terms  and  expressions  ;  and  wherever  we  have  examined  them  the 
maps  and  plans  appear  to  be  excellent. 

When  we  pass  to  Dr.  Wagner’s  second  edition  of  the  Aulularia, 
we  feel  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  editor  shrewd  and  profound 
in  his  classical  knowledge,  but  less  at  home  perhaps  in  the  English 
language  now  that  he  hails  from  the  Johanneum  at  Hamburg  than 
when,  at  “  Cottonopolis,”  as  he  calls  Manchester,  he  first  edited  a 
play  of  Plautus  for  English  scholars.  We  have  heretofore  noticed 
his  labours  on  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  attach  a  high  value  to  the 
introduction  on  “  Latin  Pronunciation  as  seen  in  the  verses  of  the 
comic  authors,”  which  he  reprints  in  the  volume  before  us,  as  well 
a3  to  his  general  insight  into  the  text  and  interpretation  of  Plautus. 
Here  and  there,  however,  though  he  exults  in  his  superior  facilities 
in  Hamburg  as  compared  with  those  he  enjoyed  in  the  land  of 
cotton-spinning,  he  needs  Dr.  Ernest  Adams,  or  some  friendly 
English  scholar,  at  his  elbow,  if,  as  we  suspect,  upon  Aulularia, 
v.  107 — 

Nam  nobis  nostrac  qui  est  magister  curiae — 
he  has  found  his  English  fail  him,  where  he  bids  us  “  observe  the 
fulsomeness  of  expression  in  ‘  nobis  nostrte,’  ”  but  means,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  to  bid  us  observe  the  “pleonasm.”  The  medela,  indeed, 
which  he  seems  prepared  to  borrow  from  0.  Seyfiert,  “Nestor 
nostrse,”  does  not  seem  to  us  as  so  ingenious  as  it  does  to  Dr. 
Wagner;  but  we  are  bound  to  point  to  a  good  many  philological 
and  grammatical  notes  as  proving  his  ability  and  skill  as  a  com¬ 
mentator.  At  v.  100,  on  the  line — 

Si  Bona  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intro  miseris — 
which  he  rightly  renders,  and  naturally,  “  let  no  one  enter  my 
house,  not  even  Good  Luck  herself,”  Dr.  Wagner  sees  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  goddess  had  a  temple  near  Euolio’s 
house,  or  on  the  already  crowded  Roman  stage.  In  v.  199  he 
explains  the  verb  “  harpagare  ”  as  “  a  hybrid  verb  formed  from  the 
Greek  dpnayq,  repeatedly  used  by  Plautus,”  to  which  he  might 
have  added  that  as  dpirayi )—u  a  grapple,”  the  exact  correlative  for 
“  aurum  harpagatum  est  ”  would  be  “  my  gold  has  been  grabbed.” 
But  in  v.  204,  on  “  ex  paupertate,”  he  is  over  particular  in  doubt¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  of  Hildyard,  after  Camerarius,  that  it  is  a 
case  of  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  paupertate  being  i.q.  ordine  or 
“  numero  pauperum.”  The  Professor  reprints  a  note  from  Riley’s 
translation  on  73,  “  Quasi  claudus  sutor  domi  sedet  totos  dies,” 
which  runs  “  Of  course  lame  people  would  be  the  most  likely  to 
take  such  a  sedentary  employment  as  that  of  a  cobbler  ” ;  but 
why  not  of  a  tailor  ?  Dr.  Wagner’s  Aulularia  will  be  found 
very  useful ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  other  editions  of  the 
Plautine  drama  of  the  same  style  and  form  as  two  by  Dr.  Hubert 


Ilolden,  the  Miles  Gloriosus  and  the  Trinummus,  published  some 
few  years  ago. 

Next  on  our  list  comes  the  joint  work  of  two  Fellows  of  St. 
John’s  who  have  undertaken  to  put  before  students  a  sort  of  threshold, 
or  “  vestibulum,”  from  which  they  may  command  a  fairly  exact  view 
of  all  the  pleadings  of  the  Verrine  impeachment.  Mr.  Heitland 
annotates  the  Divinatio,  or  “speech  before  an  unsworn  jury  on  the 
question  who  ought  to  have  the  preference  to  right  of  pro¬ 
secuting^’  (see  Appendix  A),  and  Mr.  Cowie  the  “  Actio  Prirna  in 
A  errem  ;  and,  whilst  both  have  brought  to  their  task  a  great  amount 
of  reading  and  research,  and  even  of  new  matter,  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  jointly  carried  through,  or,  as  the 
editors  say,  “  essentially  done  in  common.”  The  “  Verrine  orations  ” 
are  a  “big  job,  which  no  scholar  of  any  pretension  to  wide 
reading  omits  to  master ;  but  we  quite  agree  with  these  editors 
that,  whilst  the  two  orations  now  edited  “  are  unique  and  pair 
well  together,”  the  five  books  of  the  Accusatio  are  “  nothing  more 
than  a  grand  literary  exercise,  and  involve  a  tedious  study  of 
iniquity  in  detail.”  Nay,  more,  we  would  suggest  that  a  careful 
reading,  with  this  Pitt  Press  text  and  notes,  of  the  Divinatio 
and  First  Oration,  with  close  attention  to  the  niceties  of  Cicero's 
irony,  rhetoric,  and  grammatical  construction  which  the  editors  point 
out,  will  enable  the  intelligent  student  to  make  his  way  through  the 
whole  series  of  orations  with  little  more  than  a  Teubner  text  and 
an  occasional  reference  to  the  technical  and  historical  notes  of 
Long.  The  syndics  of  the  Pitt  Press  have,  we  observe,  printed 
Mr.  Heitland  and  Mr.  Cowie’s  pair  of  orations  jointly  and 
severally  for  the  sake,  we  suppose,  of  cheapening  the  “  half 
portion”  where  it  is  thought  enough  for  the  student’s  diges¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  same  consideration  no  doubt  prompts  the  use  to  a 
great  extent,  for  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  Tenth  Book  of  the  zEneid,  of  the 
same  introduction  as  for  his  already  published  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Books.  We  may  add  that  the  task  of  preparing  another  book  of 
Virgil’s  Epic  for  the  use  of  schools  could  not  be  in  better  hands ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  work  of  Mr.  Sidgwick  in  its 
succinctness  with  that  of  Professor  Conington  and  Mr.  Nettleship, 
to  the  latter  of  whom  the  work  of  the  Tenth  Book  chiefly  fell. 
Both  authorities  will  be  found  mainly  in  accord,  and  nowhere  are 
we  disposed  to  yield  scantier  praise  to  the  briefer  than  to  the  more 
elaborate  commentary.  Had  we  space,  this  might  be  shown  in 
detail  from  the  epical  rhetoric  of  the  Council  of  the  Gods  in  the 
opening  of  the  book,  where  Mr.  Sidgwick  illustrates  nicely  the 
line  inversion  of  expression  in  vv.  12-13  : — 

Cum  fera  Karthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 

Exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  iunnittet  apertas ; 

and  suggests  the  comparison  of  Devictam  Asiam  in  xi.  268. 

Of  Dr.  White’s  edition  with  vocabularies  of  the  De  Senectute 
and  De  Amicitia  of  Cicero  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  necessity,  especially  since  both  treatises  are  so  easv 
that  when  the  De  Amicitia  was  set  as  a  little-go  subject  at 
Cambridge — in  old  days  at  Cambridge  one  group  at  least  of 
undergraduates  had  all  but  taken  it  up  at  a  shot  without  running 
their  eyes  over  it — a  provident  college  tutor  summoned  them  to  a 
preliminary  rehearsal  and  set  a  paper  which  contained  the  uncommon 
and  flooring  word  “occartio.”  The  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
White’s  vocabulary,  is  derived  from  occo,  “  to  harrow,”  and 
means  “harrowing”;  but  it  is  really  one  of  the  infinitesimal 
number  of  words  in  either  treatise  that  can  demand  the  faintest 
explanation.  We  can  conceive,  however,  an  excellent  use  for 
either  of  these  pocket  volumes — that  of  employing  its  chapters  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  into  English  and  back  again  into  Latin,  in 
which  exercise  the  vocabularies  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  exact¬ 
ness  derivable  from  that  instructive  task. 

It  remains  to  mention  two  Greek  helps,  which  have  for  some 
little  time  been  lying  before  us.  Mr.  Edmund  Fowle  has  found 
his  Short  and  Easy  Greek  and  Latin  Readers  so  successful  in  pre¬ 
paring  pupils  for  the  public  schools  that  the  Lower  Master  at  Eton 
is  quite  enamoured  of  them ;  and  hence  he  has  produced  a  First 
Greek  Reader  of  the  kind  for  Eton  use,  with  two  essential  differ¬ 
ences  from  his  earlier  books — namely,  (1)  no  vocabularies, 
(2)  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  So  much  the  better  is  the  chance  of  a  master  getting  the 
words  of  the  lesson  looked  out,  and  of  the  examiner  not  being  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  half-year’s  end  to  find  the  idle  boy’s  eyes  evermore 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  short  passages  which  compose 
this  handbook  are  taken  from  the  prose  fables  known  by  the  name 
of  JEsop,  and  generally  accepted,  though  of  late  authorship,  as  fair 
Greek,  select  bits  of  the  Anabasis,  and  portions  from  Arrian,  as  well 
as  from  the  collections  of  Greek  myths.  All  are  briefly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  annotated,  according  to  the  measure  of  an  average 
schoolboy’s  receptivity,  which  we  believe  is  far  from,  voracious. 
Indeed  we  are  not  sure  that,  but  for  the  reputation  of  success 
at  Clifton  College,  we  should  not  have  misgivings  for  the  new 
Primer  of  Greek  Accidence  which  Dr.  Percival  has  prevailed 
on  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Mr.  Mansfield  to  prepare  for  the  best 
English  schools,  with  the  distinct  aim  of  succinctness  on  the 
one  hand  and  scientific  precision  on  the  other.  Of  Mr.  Evelyn 
Abbott’s  Elements  of  Greek  Accidence,  a  manual  based  for  the 
most  part  on  Professor  George  Ourtius,  and  of  scholarly  excellence, 
we  spoke  fully  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  In  the  present  work 
the  aim  is  to  furnish  a  handbook  more  suited  to  the  needs  of 
young  boys,  but  giving  particular  prominence  to  the  laws  which 
rule  changes  of  sound,  and  making  a  special  matter  of  the  stem 
theory,  particularly  as  regards  the  various  parts  of  the  verb,  regular 
and  irregular. 
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taneously  with  the  ANNUAL  CORPORATION  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES.  Intending 
Contributors  are  therefore  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  days  appointed  for  the  Reception 
of  Pictures  are  from  Wednesday,  August  8,  to  Saturday,  August  18,  inclusive,  and  that  Artists 
who  have  not  been  especially  invited  to  contribute  must  address  their  Works,  carriage  prepaid, 
to  the  Curator  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Bourlet,  17  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  acting  as  Agent  in  London. 

JOSEPH  IiAYNER,  Town  Cleric. 


TJOSSALL  SCHOOL. — TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  (£10  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination,  Clergymen’s  Sons, 30  Guineas;  Laymen’s,  60  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School^ 
Fleetwood. _ _ 

T  II  E  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 


piIE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  GODESBERG,  near 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine _ Established  as  a  Private  School  irt  1852  ;  removed  to  Godesberg  aa 

the  International  College  in  1867  ;  reorganized  in  1*77  with  a  Permanent  Staff  of  Masters, 
having  a  life  interest  in  the  College.  At  present  PUPILS  can  be  received  only  in  the  principal 
School-house,  or  in  the  house  of  the  French  Master.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — Apfdy  to 
the  Head-Master,  Dr.  A.  BA8KERVILLE. _ _ _ 

1JRIGHTON. — There  are  VACANCIES  in  a  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  where,  the  stuff  being  numerous  and  the  number  of 
Tupils  limited,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  individual  development,  as  well  as  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials  can  be  given.  Terms  for  Boys 
under  Twelve,  loo  Guineas ;  over  Twelve,  120  Guineas. — Address,  Tiun.  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
Messrs.  H.  &  C.  Treacher,  1  North  Street,  Brighton. _ 

FOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  la6t  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 

GRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 

-®— '  Head- Mas  ter— Key.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Hill). 

BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Professional  Life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Public- 
Schools  For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


o 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


HP  O  T  T  E  N 1 1 A  M  SCHOOL. — For  information  as  to  Terms  and. 

_ Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  Head-Master. _ 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  HILL, 

'  *  and  CIVIL  SERVICE.  -Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrung.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.  .who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance — Euling,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  ’  (Wrangler),  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  five  out  of  the  first  six 
pupils  sent  up  for  Woolwich,  one  January  14  last,  one  July  15  last,  and  one  January  15, 
187G.  Has  also  twice  passed  three  out  of  four  for  Sandhurst.— Address,  50  Cornwall  Road,. 
Westbourue  Park. 

A  N  ESSEX  VICAR,  on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  who 

has  taken  PUPILS  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  prepare  for  Public  Schools,  Univer¬ 
sities,  &c.,  has  now  Two  or  Three  VACANCIES.  Excellent  references  ;  moderate  terms — 
Address,  Vicar,  care  of  Messrs.  G.  Street  &  Co.,  30  Cornhill,  London. 

(YXFORD.— PREPARATION  for  Oxford.— Interval  between 

School  and  College _ An  OXFORD  COLLEGE  TUTOR  is  residing,  in  Vacations,  at  a 

Village  in  France.  The  place  is  pretty,  easy  of  access,  and  good  accommodation  readily 
obtainable _ Address,  M.A.,  care  of  C.  G.,  Pall  Mall  Club,  London,  S.W. 

O  LIFTON  G  I  R  L  S’  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

'  This  School  will  be  opened  in  January  next.  The  Council  intend  to  elect  a  HEAD¬ 
MISTRESS  early  in  October.  Salary  £300  and  Capitation  Fee  of  £2  for  every  Scholar  from 
100  to  200,  and  of  £1  for  every  Scholar  above  200 — Applications,  with  Testimonials,  to  be  sent 
by  September  15th  to  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Miss  Catherine  WlNKWORTH, 
21  Victoria  Square  ;  or  Lieut.-Colonel  Pears,  Enfield  Villa,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

LAW. — A  SOLICITOR,  wbo  has  had  several  years’  experi- 

ence  in  Conveyancing  with  one  of  the  leading  London  Firms,  wishes  to  Purchase- 
a  PARTNERSHIP,  or  obtain  a  CONVEYANCING  CLERKSHIP,  with  or  without  a  view 
to  a  Partnership,  in  a  good  established  Business.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Hale,. 
6  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WANTED,  CAPITAL,  to  extend  a  First-class  LONDON 

PAPER — For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Brook  &  Chapman,  Solicitors,  Wool 
Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Mansion.— to  be  sold,  the  lease,  furniture, 

and  FIXTURES  of  an  unusually  large  and  noble  MANSION,  in  a  fashionable  and 
convenient  district  near  Town.  The  Premises,  with  extensive  and  beautiful  Grounds,  are 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  Private  Residence,  College,  first-class  School,  or  other 
large  Institution.— For  full  particulars  apply  to  W.  F.,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Street,  30  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C.  _ 

TWO  FREEHOLD  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATES  for  SALE, 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT— The  MIDDLE1IILL  ESTATES,  at  Broadway.  County 
Worcester,  1,000  Acres.  The  MANORS  and  PARISHES  of  BUCKLAND  and  LAVEItTON, 
County  Gloucester,  with  the  ADVOWSON,  2,000  Acres.  Both  Estates,  separated  from  each 
other  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  are  beautifully  situated  amongst  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  will  be  sold  together  or  separately.  A  large  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  can  remain  on  mortgage  if  required. — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Ade,  Solicitors,  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  London;  or  to  H.  Linaker,  Land 
Agent,  Frodsham,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 

rFO  SOLICITORS,  EXECUTORS,  TRUSTEES,  and  the 

PUBLIC _ Mounted  and  Unset  JEWELS,  WATCHES,  Chronometers,  Clocks,  Silver 

and  Plated  Goods,  Dressing  Cases,  and  other  Valuables,  can  be  included  in  SALES  by 
AUCTION,  which  take  place  Three  Days  in  each  Week  at  DEBENIIAM.  STORR,  &  SONS’ 
Great  Mart,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  Terms  on  application.  Catalogues  post  free. 

"YTALUABLE  LACES,  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Wardrobes, 

»  Officers’  Uniforms,  Guns.  Wines,  Silk  Mercery,  Woollen  Draper)',  Harness,  China, 
Bronzes,  Furniture.  &c.,  can  be  included  in  AUCTION  SALES,  which  take  place  Three  or 
Four  Dajrs  in  each  Week  at  Messrs.  DEBENIIAM,  STORR,  &  SONS’  Great  Mart,  King 
Street.  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

fJYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-“-J-  Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

Y  E  R  L  A  N  D  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices,  122 Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street, S.W. 

TOURISTS,  with  PHOTOGRAPHY  as  Companion  on  the  way. 

LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  unacquainted  with  the  Art  can  now  take  Pictures  of 
anything  interesting  by  the  NEW  DISCOVERY— Apply  to  J.  SOLOMON,  Photographic 
W  arehouse,  22  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 

HOTELS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  MALVERN,  beautifully  situated 

in  its  own  grounds,  facing  the  Hills.  Cuisine  and  W’ines  excellent.  Table  d’hdte 
at  6.30  P.M. 

Boarders  received  from  £3  3s.  per  week.  Special  arrangements  for  Families. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousColfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily — Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


IVTARION  &  CO.  undertake  to  put  Travellers’  Collections  of 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  &c.  &c.  into  ORDER,  and  to  make  them  into  Volumes. 
Collections  Completed.  Portfolios,  Mounts,  Frames. 

MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  Square,  W. 
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TIIE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

T|PHE  contest  between  the  Government  and  the  handful 
JL  of  Irish  obstructives  has  assumed  a  new  and  very 
serious  phase.  It  has  become  a  contest  between  the  House 
of  Commons  and  a  minority  of  five  or  seven  Irishmen  ;  or 
rather  the  grave  question  may  be  said  to  have  arisen,  how 
the  House  of  Commons  is  to  secure  its  own  existence  as  a 
legislative  assembly.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  this  is  precisely  the  question  which  the  Irish  obstruc¬ 
tives  have  meant  all  along  to  1’aise,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  it.  They  leave  us  in 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  their  purpose.  They  allege,  and 
with  perfect  truth,  that  the  House  will  not  pass  the 
measures  which  they  are  pleased  to  think  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  for  Irelaud.  They  wish  to  coerce  the  House  into 
allowing  them  to  legislate  for  Ireland  as  they  please  by 
preventing  the  House  from  carrying  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Imperial  measures  which  it  wishes  to  pass.  No  issue 
could  be  more  simple  and  precise.  Is  Ireland  to  be 
governed  by  half-a-dozen  Home  Rulers,  or  by  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  England  ?  As  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  their  object  which  this  tiny  faction  adopts  is  the  abuse 
of  the  forms  of  the  House,  they  occasionally  condescend  to 
ignore  for  the  moment  their  main  purpose,  and  to  offer 
themselves  as  persons  only  anxious  that  the  forms  of 
the  House  should  be  used  for  their  legitimate  end, 
and  serve  for  the  ensurance  of  due  attention  to  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  then  protest  that  they  are  not  obstructives. 
They  are  merely  insisting  on  amendments  that  will,  as  they 
honestly  think,  improve  the  Bill  under  discussion,  or  they 
are  pleading  that  important  measures  shall  be  discussed  in 
a  full  House  by  members  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
debate,  and  at  seasonable  hours.  But  this  temporary  ac¬ 
commodation  to  Parliamentary  language  is  only  a  pre¬ 
caution  which,  while  in  the  House,  they  cannot  avoid 
employing.  It  would  be  a  flagrant  contempt  for  the 
House  if,  when  addressing  it,  they  boldly  said  that  they 
meant  to  stop  all  non-Irish  legislation,  good  or  bad,  until 
they  were  allowed  to  govern  Ireland.  But,  when  they 
get  outside  the  House,  they  need  not  stoop  to  cloaks  or 
subterfuges ;  and  they  announce  with  complete  and 
boastful  frankness  what  it  is  that  they  are  really  doing. 
The  speeches  of  Air.  Parnell  and  Air.  Biggar  at 
Alanchester  were  free  from  any  disguise.  The  burden  of 
all  their  discourse  was  that  even  so  small  a  band  could 
show  their  English  taskmasters  their  enormous  force  ;  but 
that,  if  the  Irish  members  generally  would  act  with  them, 
they  would  be  omnipotent.  Already  they  have  shaken  the 
legislative  existence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  then 
they  could  destroy  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
their  behaviour  throughout  the  Session  has  been  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  real  intention ;  that  they  began  ob¬ 
struction  at  once  and  have  steadily  persisted  in  it ;  that 
they  have  moved  to  report  progress  not  only  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  but  in  the  early  hours  of  debate ;  that 
they  have  proposed  amendments  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  allow  they  could  not  themselves  put 
into  words,  or  which  were  utter  nonsense.  But  to  the 
public,  which  can  take  cognizance  of  what  they  say  out¬ 
side  the  House,  such  confirmatory  proofs  are  superfluous. 
When  they  boast  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  stop  all 
legislation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that,  even  if  they  had 
concealed  their  design,  it  could  still  have  been  detected. 

The  Government  is  acting  not  for  itself  alone,  but  for  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  body,  and  receives  the  enthusiastic 


support,  not  only  of  the  regular  Opposition,  but  of  the 
great  bulk  of  Irish  members.  But  still  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  to  decide  whatshall  be  done.  It  proposes, 
and,  although  it  is  certain  of  support,  it  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  proposing.  Last  week,  after  having  announced 
its  intention  of  punishing  Air.  Parnell,  it  abandoned  this 
mode  of  action,  and  contented  itself  with  proposing 
and  carrying  two  new  rules.  It  was  unfortunately 
obvious  to  every  one  that  these  rules  would  in  practice  be 
entirely  inoperative.  They  were  tested  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  found  to  be  worthless.  They  were  even 
so  badly  drawn  that  the  Chairman  of  Committee,  having 
interpreted  them  in  one  sense,  had  subsequently  to  give  up 
his  own  ruling  and  interpret  them  in  another  sense.  They 
did  nothing  to  promote  order,  and  they  interposed  no 
barrier  in  the  way  of  constant  divisions  on  motions  to 
report  progress,  or  that  the  Chairman  should  leave  the 
Chair.  On  Tuesday  the  Government  took  a  further 
step ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  arranged  that  the  House  should  continue  sit¬ 
ting,  one  relay  of  members  taking  the  place  of  another 
until  the  South  Africa  Bill  was  passed  through  Committee. 
This  was  carried  out,  and  in  the  end  the  Government  suc¬ 
ceeded,  although  this  success  was  not  obtained  until  the 
Government  bad  threatened  to  own  itself  defeated,  and 
invite  the  House  to  deal  with  its  victorious  enemies.  To 
the  course  thus  taken  there  were  grave  and  obvious 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  something 
unseemly  and  undignified  in  a  contest  of  physical 
endurance,  in  members  boasting  that  they  had  break¬ 
fasted,  and  being  cheered  when  they  said  they  had  slept. 
In  the  next  place,  hour  after  hour  was  consumed  in 
wrangling  with  the  obstructives,  in  applying  to  them 
harsh  and  contemptuous  language,  which  they  richly 
deserved,  in  their  appealing  for  protection  to  the 
Chair,  and  in  counter  attempts  to  get  them  called  to 
order.  Lastly,  the  House,  although  it  did  get  the  Bill 
through,  did  not  get  it  through  in  the  way  in 
which  a  legislative  assembly  ought  to  get  through  a  Bill 
of  considerable  constitutional  and  political  importance. 
It  abandoned  altogether  its  critical  functions.  In  order 
to  avoid  improper  discussion,  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  proper  discussion,  and  this  was  a  derogation  from 
the  due  position  of  a  legislative  assembly.  To  balance 
these  disadvantages  there  was  the  one  advantage,  that  by 
this  long  and  tedious  process  the  character  and  the  motives 
of  the  Irish  opposition  were  made  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
As  Sir  William  Harcourt  put  it,  the  sole  object  of  the 
whole  proceeding  was  to  give  the  Irishmen  rope  enough. 
The  House  wished  above  all  things  to  show  that,  if  it 
had  to  punish,  it  would  not  punish  lightly  or  with  pre¬ 
cipitation.  It  could  not  be  easy  until  it  had  recorded  in  a 
striking  and  unusual  manner  how  scrupulous  was  its  desire 
to  pi'otect  to  the  last  extremity  the  freedom  of  debate  and 
the  independence  of  individual  members. 

As  those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  best  know  its  usages,  traditions,  and  feelings, 
concurred  in  thinking  that  it  was  advisable  to  giv-e  this 
elaborate  pi’oof  of  what  no  one  has  called  in  question, 
we  may  be  content  to  accept  their  opinion.  But  what 
is  to  come  next  ?  The  Irish  obstructives  were  to  have 
rope  enough,  and  they  have  had  it.  Rope  was  paid 
out  to  them  for  twenty-six  hours  without  stopping,  and 
the  country  awaits  with  interest  the  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  future,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  they  themselves  look  on  what  has  happened.  It 
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appears  that  they  are  perfect  gluttons  of  rope,  and  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  amount  of  it.  The  process  of  serving  them 
with  it  was  scarcely  at  an  end  when  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  their  number,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  went  off  to  a 
banquet  given  in  his  honour  at  Islington.  The  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  evidently  not  impressed  him 
with  that  salutary  awe  which  they  were  intended  to  in¬ 
spire.  He  came  as  a  conquering  hero  rather  than  as  a  de¬ 
feated  intriguer.  He  was  introduced  to  his  hearers  by  the 
chairman,  who  informed  them  that  Mr.  O’Donnell  had  en¬ 
tered  Parliament  for  the  simple  purpose  of  protesting  against 
English  and  Scotch  interference  in  Irish  affairs,  and  that  he 
had  just  made  a  gallant  stand,  which  had  tried  both  the  great 
political  parties  to  their  uttermost.  Mr.  O’Donnell  himself 
was  jubilant  and  exulting.  He  had  no  notion  in  his  head, 
except  that  he  had  won  a  signal  success.  He  had  beaten 
his  enemies,  the  Government,  the  House,  the  English  and 
Scotch  public.  The  obstructionist,  he  triumphantly  ex¬ 
plains,  has  proved  to  be  the  sorest  puzzle  that  has  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  an  English  Government  since  the  Northern 
Earls  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
advisers.  He  was  even  melted  into  a  tone  of  pity  for  the 
Government  and  the  House.  They  were  so  impotent  that 
it  almost  vexed  his  noble  soul  to  have  to  contend  with  foes 
that  were  beaten  so  easily.  He  laughed  at  the  new  rules, 
which  he  certainly  was  quite  entitled  to  do.  He  con¬ 
fidently  invited  the  whole  world  to  tell  the  Government 
what  it  could  possibly  do  next.  Nothing  would  avail, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  and  his  faithful 
friends  should  not  continue  to  give  the  Government  and 
the  House  a  few  more  useful  and  necessary  lessons. 
Mr.  Biggar  followed,  and  spoke  in  the  same  strain,  taking 
occasion  once  more  to  explain  that  he  only  went  to  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  insisting  upon 
Irish  rights  at  any  cost  and  any  inconvenience.  Thus  the 
Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  have  at  least  had 
fair  warning  given  them.  They  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
legislate.  The  Government  is  not  to  be  a  Government, 
and  the  House  is  not  to  be  a  legislative  assembly.  It  is  to 
be  a  mob  of  ineffectual  persons  receiving  lessons  from 
half-a-dozen  Irishmen.  It  is  in  many  ways  convenient 
that  this  simple  issue  should  be  so  distinctly  raised,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  nothing  to  decide 
but  whether  it  intends  to  exist,  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  existed,  or  not.  The  Government 
must  now  propose  something  really  effectual,  the  time  for 
leniency  and  irresolution  being  past.  It  has  its  choice 
between  proceeding  against  the  obstructives  personally 
and  directly,  making  them  answerable  for  the  breach  of 
privilege  which,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Speaker, 
they  have  unquestionably  committed,  and  framing  new 
rules  which  would  effectually  stop  the  action  of  the 
obstructives.  Such  rules  might  perhaps  be  framed.  It 
might  be  provided  that  no  member  who  has  moved  to 
report  progress  or  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair 
shall  subsequently  make  either  of  these  motions  until 
after  the  next  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  that, 
when  a  division  is  called  for,  the  Speaker  or  Chair¬ 
man  shall,  if  he  think  fit,  order  those  supporting  the 
motion  for  a  division  to  stand  up,  and,  if  they  are  less 
than  a  given  number,  pronounce  that  the  division  is  against 
them.  But  the  objection  to  new  rules  of  this  sort  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  they  will  work,  and  that  the 
whole  House  will  be  punishing  itself  in  order  to  control  an 
insignificant  minority.  Direct  proceedings  against  the 
most  wilful  and  pertinacious  of  the  obstructives  would  have 
the  advantage  of  putting  the  House  in  its  proper  position 
as  the  guardian  of  its  own  privileges,  of  allowing  punish¬ 
ment  to  fall  only  where  it  was  deserved,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  tall  talk  at  Islington,  of  being  sure  to  fulfil  its  object. 


THE  WAR. 

mHERE  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Turks  have 
A  inflicted  more  than  one  serious  defeat  on  the  enemy, 
though  the  enormous  Russian  losses  which  are  reported 
may  probably  be  exaggerated.  If  it  is  true  that  in  successive 
battles  in  tire  neighbourhood  of  Plevna  30,000  Russians 
have  been  killed  and  wounded,  the  reputation  of  the 
generals  in  command  will  be  gravely  compromised.  The 
statement  that  the  Russian  troops  were  greatly  out¬ 
numbered,  though  it  may  be  creditable  to  the  soldiers,  in¬ 
volves  the  most  serious  imputation  on  the  character  of  the 
commanders.  The  invading  army  on  the  South  of  the 
Danube  must  by  this  time  be  far  more  numerous  than  the 


force  of  which  the  Turkish  leaders  can  dispose,  after  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  safety  of  the  fortresses.  It  is  probably  not 
true  that  General  Krudener  was  guilty  of  the  blunder  of 
attacking  Osman  Pasiia  with  insufficient  numbers.  The 
Correspondents  at  the  Russian  headquarters,  and  more 
especially  those  who  remain  at  Bucharest,  are  evi¬ 
dently  used  as  channels  for  the  circulation  of  the 
most  outrageous  fictions.  Twice  within  a  week 
the  Times'  Correspondent  at  Bucharest  has  reported 
imaginary  Russian  victories  obtained  in  battles  which 
have  never  occurred.  The  defeat  of  Suleiman  Pasha  on 
the  road  to  Adrianople  and  the  triumph  of  the  Cesare- 
witch  near  Shumla  were  eagerly  accepted  from  some 
ingenious  inventor  who  may  perhaps  have  been  concerned 
in  operations  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  with  the  Russian  army  in  Asia  states  that  an 
important  telegram  written  by  him  and  approved  and 
signed  by  the  military  censor  had  not  only  been  de¬ 
layed,  but  deliberately  altered.  Turkish  authorities, 
though  they  are  accused  of  tampering  with  telegraphic 
messages,  are  less  audacious  or  more  scrupulous.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  the  Turkish  victory  in  the  North 
has  compelled  the  Russian  force  which  had  crossed  the 
Balkans  to  retreat ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
advance  on  Adrianople  must  for  the  present  be  suspended. 
Even  if  the  Russians  accomplish  their  object  in  a  single 
campaign,  they  will  not  have  obtained  their  victory 
cheaply.  The  spirit  of  the  Turkish  army  will  be  revived 
by  a  practical  proof  that  resistance  to  the  invader  is  not 
necessarily  hopeless.  It  seems  possible  that  in  Europe, 
as  in  Asia,  the  Russian  generals  may  have  underrated 
the  obstacles  with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

The  result  of  the  engagements  in  Bulgaria  has  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained ;  but  the  partial  success  of  the  new 
Turkish  generals  illustrates  the  fatal  policy  of  having 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  an  aged  and 
incapable  commander.  Osman  Pasha  or  the  German 
officer  who  now  holds  the  chief  command  would  certainly 
not  have  allowed  the  enemy  either  to  pass  the  Danube  or 
to  cross  the  Balkans  without  suffering  heavy  loss.  The 
troops  which  defeated  the  Russians  at  Plevna  might  have 
cut  off  the  vanguard  at  Sistova  before  the  bulk  of  the  army 
had  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  skill  or  valour  will  now  suffice  to  repel  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  which  the  invader  can  dispose. 
Reinforcements  are  still  pouring  in  from  the  North ;  and 
the  Emperor  has  at  last  found  it  expedient  to  make  use  of 
the  humble  ally  who  has  long  been  soliciting  permission 
to  take  part  in  a  struggle  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 
A  Roumanian  garrison  occupies  Nicopolis,  with  the 
result  of  allowing  a  coi’responding  Russian  force  to 
co-operate  with  the  main  army  in  the  field.  The 
Servians  still  threaten  hostilities  by  which  they  hope  to 
retrieve  the  failures  of  last  year ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Greece  will  declare  war  and  cause  au  in¬ 
surrection  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  as  soon  as  the  Russians 
have  definitively  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria. 
The  Montenegrins,  during  the  absence  of  any  Turkish 
army  in  the  field,  are  pressing  the  siege  of  Nicksics,  which 
must  ultimately  surrender  unless  it  is  relieved.  The  in¬ 
surgents  in  Bosnia  continue  the  diversion  which  they  are 
effecting  in  favour  of  the  invader,  and  on  the  whole  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  Turks  should  prevail  over  the 
enemies  who  assail  them  on  every  side.  Even  if  they 
inflict  losses  as  great  as  their  own,  a  comparatively  scanty 
population  may  be  perceptibly  thinned  by  casualties  which 
will  scarcely  impair  the  strength  of  Russia.  The  American 
Confederates,  after  a  defence  unsurpassed  in  courage  and 
obstinacy,  were  ultimately  forced  to  yield  because  their 
numbers  were  insufficient.  The  Mahometan  population 
of  European  Turkey  amounts  to  less  than  four  millions, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Asiatic  force  is  necessarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  Armenia.  It  has  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  seemed  certain  that  the  stronger 
combatant  must  prevail ;  and  since  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Balkans,  the  chances  preponderate 
more  visibly  in  favour  of  Russia.  There  are  still  three 
months  in  which  the  season  will  allow  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  before  the  end  of  October  the 
Russians,  if  they  have  not  imposed  terms  of  submission  on 
the  Porte,  may  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

In  Asia  the  Russians  seem  to  have  resumed  the  offensive, 
though  they  have  not  yet  attained  any  success  which  com¬ 
pensates  for  their  late  reverses.  The  facts  of  the  campaign 
are  unsatisfactorily  reported,  because  the  Russians  have  the 
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good  sense  to  allow  only  friendly  Correspondents  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  army  ;  while  the  Turks,  with  characteristic  care¬ 
lessness,  extend  their  hospitality  to  bitter  enemies  of  their 
cause,  who,  perhaps  unconsciously,  act  the  part  of  spies  by 
communicating  through  English  newspapers  all  the  weak 
points  of  the  defence  to  the  Russian  stall'.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  has  received  any  consi¬ 
derable  reinforcements,  nor  are  there  any  tidings  of  the 
progress  or  discontinuance  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  The  climate  of  Armenia  is  so  inclement  that  the 
short  summer  will  soon  be  over ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  is 
probable  that  neither  combatant  will  nndertake  any  great 
operation,  though  Dr.  Sandwith  hopes  that  the  Russians 
will  still  have  time  to  reach  Erzeroum.  The  fall 
of  Asiatic  Turkey  may  probably  be  determined  in  Roumelia  ; 
and  the  Sultan  may  bo  compelled  to  surrender  Kars  and 
Batoum,  although  both  places  have  been  successfully  de¬ 
fended.  If  the  campaign  should  be  prolonged,  the  Turkish 
Government  may  perhaps  be  able  in  the  early  autumn  to 
withdraw  a  part  of  the  army  of  Asia  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital ;  but  probably  the  late  of  the  war  will  have  been 
decided  before  the  Armenian  highlands  become  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  military  movements. 

The  determination  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
to  place  a  part  of  the  ai’iny  on  a  war  footing  must  not  be 
understood  to  indicate  a  purpose  of  immediate  intervention. 
The  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors  is  still  unbroken  ;  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  Russian  advance  during  the  month  of 
July  must  have  been  foreseen  as  a  possible  contingency.  If 
Austria  thinks  it  worth  while  to  repress  any  hostile  move¬ 
ment  of  Servia  against  Turkey,  or  to  place  a  check  on  the 
ambition  of  Montenegro,  a  diplomatic  warning  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  the  need  of  military 
preparations.  The  reasons  for  neutrality  which  were  lately 
given  by  Mr.  Tisza  in  his  speech  to  the  Hungarian 
Rarliament  have  lost  none  of  their  force,  though  the 
popular  agitation  against  Russia  seems  to  have  become 
more  active.  The  object  of  the  Government  in  arming 
is  probably  to  remind  Russia  that  the  disposal  of  the 
conquered  territory  cannot  be  arranged  by  the  victor 
without  the  consent  of  Europe.  The  measures  which 
have  been  taken  for  organizing  civil  government  in 
Bulgaria  after  the  model  of  Poland  are  probably  re¬ 
garded  with  dissatisfaction  and  distrust  at  Vienna  and 
Pesth.  The  previous  subjection  of  Roumania  cannot  have 
been  observed  with  complacency  by  the  Government  which 
has  always  protected  with  vigilant  care  the  freedom  of  the 
Danube.  Any  political  or  military  movement  on  the  part 
-of  Austria  derives  additional  significance  from  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  approval  or  neutrality  of  Germany  has 
been  previously  secured.  Inj  udicious  politicians  at  Moscow 
have  lately  thought  lit  to  present  testimonials  of  gratitude 
to  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Minister.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Prince  Bismarck  has,  for  reasons  which  are  not 
yet  fully  understood,  facilitated  the  invasion  of  Turkey 
by  placing  a  pressure  upon  Austria  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
confidently  inferred  that  he  is  disposed  to  tolerate  or  pro¬ 
mote  the  definitive  acquisition  by  Russia  of  either  Rou¬ 
mania  or  Bulgaria.  The  practical  conclusion  which  the 
Russians  will  probably  deduce  from  the  proceedings  of 
Austria  is  that  it  will  be  expedient  to  push  the  campaign  to 
a  successful  issue  before  external  complications  arise. 
A  victorious  termination  of  the  war  would  give  Russia  a 
great  advantage  in  subsequent  negotiations.  The  nominal 
annexation  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Empire  will  scarcely  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  present.  Autonomy,  which  has  become  the  re¬ 
cognized  phrase  for  abject  dependence  on  Russian  protec¬ 
tion,  will  not  be  more  acceptable  to  Austria  after  the 
experience  which  has  been  acquired  in  dealing  with  Servia 
and  Roumania.  Both  Principalities  were  many  years  ago 
emancipated,  except  in  name,  from  Turkish  sovereignty  ; 
and  both  have  proved  willing  at  the  command  of  Russia 
to  join  in  a  war  which  on  their  part  is  absolutely  unpro¬ 
voked.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Bulgaria  under  an 
autonomy  organized  by  Russian  influence  will  be  equally 
manageable.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Austrian  Government 
agreed  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  discountenancing  the 
union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  wras  effected  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  for  the  benefit  of  Russia.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  process  in  Bulgaria, 
especially  if  the  Mahometan  population  is  previously  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  province. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  similar  policy  of  England 
and  Austria  is  the  result  of  diplomatic  concert  or  of  iden¬ 
tical  interests.  Both  Governments  intend  to  maintain 


neutrality  during  the  war;  and  neither  is  unwilling  to  let 
Russia  understand  that  neutral  Powers  will  have  something 
to  say  when  the  time  comes  for  distributing  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  answers  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  communicate  only 
the  negative  information  that  there  is  no  purpose  of  imme¬ 
diate  action.  Several  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  hasty 
credence  to  a  rumour  that  the  Government  would  ask  for 
a  vote  of  5,000,000 1.  on  credit.  Soon  afterwards  the 
imaginary  sum  was  reduced  by  more  than  half  ;  and  now 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thinks  it  probable  that  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  vote  will  bo  required.  The  leaders  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition,  on  patriotic  grounds,  abstain  from  pressing  for  the 
disclosure  of  intentions  which  cannot  be  stated  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  the  necessity  of  taking  all  Europe  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Government.  At  present  it  is  only 
known  that  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  or  Gallipoli 
would  be  expensive ;  and  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
not  asked  to  provide  money  for  any  operation  of  the  kind. 


MB.  WARD  HUNT. 

mHE  premature  death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  been 
JL  generally  regretted.  He  was  justly  esteemed  by  his 
friends,  and  in  the  course  of  his  creditable  career  he  had 
provoked  neither  envy  nor  dislike.  He  represented  a  typo 
of  character  which  is  always  regarded  with  favour  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  short  experience  at  the  Bar 
qualified  him  for  the  judicial  duties  of  a  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  he  was  efficient  in  the  management 
of  county  affairs.  He  entered  the  Plouse  of  Commons  with 
a  merited  reputation  as  a  man  of  business,  and  he  was 
personally  popular  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  in 
general  society.  Lord  Granville  lately  referred  in  a 
genial  speech  to  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  as  a  good  rider  to  hounds, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  heavy  weight.  A  country 
gentleman  of  industrious  habits  and  of  more  than  average 
natural  ability  may  fairly  aspire  to  a  political  career.  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  was  already  known  as  a  useful  member  of 
Committees  when,  five  or  six  years  after  his  entrance  into 
Parliament,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  is 
said  to  occur  to  every  man  once  in  his  life.  Lord 
Russell’s  Government,  which  was  little  trusted  or  liked 
by  county  members  or  their  constituents,  found  it 
necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  prevention 
and  check  of  the  cattle-plague.  When  the  discussion 
began,  other  sections  of  the  House  of  Commons  wero 
astonished  by  the  energy  and  influence  of  the  landowners 
in  dealing  Avith  a  question  on  which,  bemg  themselves 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  they  could  rely  on  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  who 
had  introduced  a  cattle-plague  Bill  of  his  own,  assumed 
the  conduct  of  an  opposition  which  was  directed  not 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Ministerial  measui'e  so  much 
as  against  its  alleged  insufficiency.  Notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  Mr.  Mill,  Avho  then  first  acquired  a  definite 
Parliamentary  position,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
viding  additional  securities  against  contagion  ;  and  it  has 
not  since  been  found  that  the  law  ivhicli  is  still  in  force 
includes  excessive  or  superfluous  precautions.  At  the  end 
of  the  contest  his  ability  had  received  general  recognition, 
and  when  a  Conservative  Ministry  took  office  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  no  surprise  was  felt  at  the  selection  of  Mr. 
AVard  Hunt  for  the  considerable  office  of  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  In  common  with  many  of  liis  col¬ 
leagues,  he  Avas  deficient  in  official  experience  ;  but  one  of 
the  best-established  principles  of  the  English  Constitution  is 
that  Parliamentary  success  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability.  NotAvithstanding  the  objections  of 
theorists  and  of  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Avho  engage 
in  literary  controversy,  the  practice  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  bi’ings,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  ablest  men  into  office. 

Air.  Disraeli,  who  in  1866  resumed  his  former  place  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  not  illustrated  the  general 
rule  by  acquiring  a  mastery  of  finance.  The  business  of 
the  department  consequently  devolved  in  great  measure  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  was  sufficiently  occu¬ 
pied  in  becoming  familiar  Avith  details.  Both  the  Minister 
and  his  subordinate,  Avho,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Derby,  became  in  title  as  well  as  in  reality  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Avere  under  the  disadvantage  of  succeeding  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  successful  financier  of  recent  times. 
They  consequently  guarded  themselves  against  the  danger¬ 
ous  criticism  of  Air.  Gladstone  by  following  Avith  scrupulous 
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fidelity  all  the  precedents,  good  and  bad,  -which  he  had 
established  during  his  long  tenure  of  office.  When 
they  required  an  increase  of  revenue  they  raised  the  rate 
of  Income-tax;  and  the  loans  for  the  Abyssinian  war 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  flattering  their  predeces¬ 
sor  by  adopting  his  theory  of  borrowing  on  Permanent 
Annuities.  By  scrupulous  abstinence  from  originality  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  succeeded  in  evading  the 
censure  of  their  hostile  model  and  patron.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  retiring  from  office  had  not  com¬ 
promised  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  business  and  of  detail, 
and  he  had  established  a  claim  to  a  seat  in  any  future 
Conservative  Cabinet.  In  cannot  be  said  that  in  emerging 
from  the  ranks  of  private  members  he  had  grown  into  a 
statesman ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  is  reputed  to  be  a  com. 
petent  judge,  always  valued  him  as  a  useful  supporter  and 
ally.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  next  Government  two  able  civi¬ 
lians  in  succession  exerted  themselves  to  study  and  to 
direct  the  administration  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Childers  was 
interrupted  in  his  career  by  the  failure  of  his  health  ;  and 
Mr.  Goschen,  who  succeeded  him,  had  scarcely  had  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  powers  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
suddenly  committed,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  astonished 
colleagues,  an  act  of  involuntary  political  suicide.  In  form¬ 
ing  his  new  Cabinet  Mr.  Disraeli  wisely  placed  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  the  only  member  of  his  party  who  possessed  a 
special  knowledge  of  finance,  which  he  had  first  acquired 
as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  five  Secretaryships  of 
State  were  provided  with  occupants  of  unusual  ability  and 
distinction  ;  and,  among  the  great  offices  of  State,  only  the 
Admiralty  remained  for  Mr.  Ward  Hunt.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  knew  as  little  of  the  navy  as  Mr.  Goschen 
had  known  two  years  ago  ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  he 
would  be  equally  assiduous  and  acute  in  learning  his 
business. 

The  expectations  which  were  founded  on  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt’s  conscientious  industry  have  not  been  disappointed; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  been  justly  blamed  for 
the  disasters  which  have  occurred  in  the  navy  during  his 
tenure  of  office,  though  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them 
was  open  to  criticism.  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  Parliamentary 
representative  of  the  department,  he  committed  on  more 
than  one  occasion  errors  which  indicated  a  want  of  tact 
and  judgment.  In  moving  for  the  first  time  the  Naval 
Estimates,  he  startled  the  House  of  Commons  and  his 
own  colleagues  by  the  paradoxical  statement  that  he  had 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  only  a  phanfom  fleet. 
In  truth,  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  professional 
representations  of  the  condition  of  the  navy,  and  he  had 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  gloomy  and  chronic 
pessimism  of  naval  officers  and  experts.  When  he  added 
that  he  was  resolved  to  convert  the  maritime  shadow  into 
substance,  it  was  not  known  whether  he  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Cabinet  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  an  alarming  outlay.  It  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  no  intention  of  compro¬ 
mising  the  novel  popularity  of  their  party  by  a  large  in¬ 
crease  of  expenditure  on  the  navy  or  on  any  other  branch  of 
the  public  service.  The  fleet,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  the 
constant  object  of  solicitude  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  but  in  the  course  of  three  years  no  heroic 
remedies  have  been  applied  to  the  hopeless  condition 
in  which  the  navy  was  supposed  to  have  been  left 
by  Mr.  Goschen.  The  discreditable  loss  of  the  Van- 
guard,  the  collision  of  the  Royal  yacht  with  the 
Mistletoe,  and  the  explosion  on  board  the  Thunderer, 
followed  in  rapid  succession,  with  the  natural  result 
of  raising  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  navy.  The  distribution  by  the 
Admiralty  of  punishment  and  impunity  among  those  who 
were  thought  to  bo  responsible  for  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Vanguard  caused  much  adverse  criticism.  The  First  Lord 
once  more  exhibited  a  want  of  judgment  in  appreciating 
the  temper  of  Parliament  and  the  country  by  speaking  of 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  with  unseasonable  levity.  For 
the  accidents  which  occurred  during  his  administration  it 
was  plain  that  he  could  not  be  directly  responsible.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  complaints  v'hich  were  directed  against 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  maintained  in  office  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  good 
will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion  he  delivered  one  of  his  best  speeches  on  Mi’.  Seeley’s 
proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Navy,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Dock¬ 
yards  from  naval  officers  to  civilians.  Not  long  afterwards  he 


was  compelled  by  illness  to  discontinue  his  attendance  in 
Parliament;  but  to  the  moment  of  his  unexpected  death  he 
w'as  anxious  to  discharge  to  the  utmost  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  necessity  of  filling  the  second  vacancy  which  has 
occurred  since  the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  must  have 
painfully  reminded  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  a  deficiency  of 
rising  statesmen  which  is  not  confined  to  the  Conservative 
party.  The  Government  is  strong  in  the  ability  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  earned  a  great  reputation.  The  Prime 
Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  State  compare  not  disadvantageous^  with 
an  equal  number  of  Ministers  in  any  former  Cabinet,  though 
no  living  politician  approaches  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  eloquence  with  knowledge  of  administrative 
business.  Mr.  Cross,  who  is  comparatively  new  to  office, 
has  already  earned  a  reputation  which  places  him  on  a  level 
with  the  colleagues  who  had  served  in  former  Cabinets. 
Several  subordinate  members  of  the  Government  fill 
their  offices  creditably ;  but  scarcely  one  of  them  is 
likely  at  any  future  time  to  attain  the  highest  poli¬ 
tical  rank.  The  youngest  among  them — Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stanhope — are  perhaps  the  most 
promising  candidates  for  future  distinction.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Lord  Sandon,  Mr. 
Bourke,  and  Mr.  Lowther  have  performed  their  duties 
with  advantage  to  the  country  and  with  credit  to  the 
Government ;  but  none  of  them  have  yet  established  a 
commanding  position  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
borough  mcmbei’s  who  write  piteous  letters  to  the  Times 
to  complain  of  their  exclusion  from  office  may  perhaps  be 
once  more  disappointed  by  the  changes  and  promotion  which 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  vacancy  at  the  Admiralty. 
Any  of  them  who  unworthily  deserted  their  party  when  a 
frivolous  vote  of  censure  was  passed  against  the  Prime 
Minister  will  not  find  that  a  display  of  selfish  jealousy  has 
improved  their  chances  of  office. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  EGYPT. 

AS  Mr.  Gladstone  writes  on  everything,  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  write  on  Egypt ;  and,  in  the  article  he 
has  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he  writes  on 
Egypt  after  his  own  manner.  As  usual,  his  manner  is 
discursive ;  but  impartial  readers  will  be  inclined  to  allow 
that  it  becomes  more  and  more  vigorous.  He  declaims 
less  and  argues  more  than  he  used  to  do  ;  and,  if  the 
nation  is  to  be  instructed  and  guided,  not,  as  formerly,  by 
its  Parliament,  but  by  magazine  articles,  this  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  gain.  Egypt  gives  occasion  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  take  up  briefly  and  to  treat  in  a  striking 
manner  all  kinds  of  subsidiary  subjects — the  duties  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  India,  the  sparseness  of  the  English  population,  the 
claims  of  Crete  on  the  sympathy  of  mankind,  the  unadvisa- 
bleness  of  territorial  extension,  the  chief  reforms  which  a 
Liberal  leader  ought  to  effect  at  home,  and  the  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  famous  Bulgarian  pamphlet.  Each 
of  these  topics  might  have  sufficed  for  a  whole  article, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  about  any  of  them  without  a  long  discussion. 
Now  and  then  we  feel  as  we  read  that  what  is  written 
has  very  little  to  do  with  Egypt,  but  then  the 
very  attraction  of  magazine  articles  to  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  that  he  can  say  in  them  what  he  pleases 
about  anything  that  comes  into  his  mind.  It  is  true  that 
hints  dropped  in  passing  are  often  stimulating  rather  than 
satisfying.  When,  for  example,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us 
parenthetically  that  our  currency  and  parts  of  our  system, 
of  taxation  are  altogether  discreditable  to  us,  we  should 
be  very  glad  if  we  could  discover  any  clue  to  his 
real  meaning.  Perhaps  future  magazine  articles 
will  disclose  secrets  which  the  ex-Premier  does  not 
think  Parliament  fit  to  hear.  Nor  do  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
excursuses  seem  always  very  pertinent.  That  the  ultimate 
question  for  England  will  be  whether  the  population  of 
India  can  be  made  to  believe  that  its  interest  lies  in  having- 
us  as  its  governors  may  be  very  true ;  but  as  this  belief 
must  be  based  on  the  assurance  that  we  are  competent  to 
protect  India  against  all  outsiders,  we  are  always  brought 
back  to  the  question  whether  the  possession  of  Egypt  is 
an  essential  condition  of  our  power  to  protect  it. 

The  readers  of  the  Nineteenth,  Century  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  finding  in  the  same  number  an  article  from  Mr. 
Dicey  arguing  for,  as  well  as  this  article  from  Mr.  Glad- 
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STONE  argning  against,  an  occupation  of  Egypt ;  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  reading  before  rt  was 
published  what  Mr.  Dicey  had  written,  so  that  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  one  contributor  and  its  confutation  by  another 
appear  within  an  interval  of  a  few  pages.  When  an  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  is  discussed,  there  are  three  main  ques¬ 
tions  really  at  issue — What  would  be  the  advantages  of  an 
occupation  ?  Could  we  obtain  these  advantages  easily  ? 
and  Should  we  do  right  to  obtain  them  ?  The  first  question 
is  one  very  difficult  to  answer,  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  advantages  are  to  operate  are  always  future 
and  imaginary,  and,  as  we  have  put  before  us  one  or  another 
hypothesis,  we  may  very  well  think  that  we  should  lose  or 
gain  by  possessing  Egypt.  In  a  war  with  Russia  we  should 
probably  gain,  for  we  could  throw  reinforcements  into  India 
with  greater  rapidity.  In  a  war  with  France  we  should 
probably  lose,  for  we  should  have  to  defend,  not  India,  but 
a  Mediterranean  possession  which  the  French  could  very 
easily  attack.  This  is  so  obvious  that  Mr.  Dicey  says  he 
has  been  assured  that  somo  provident  Frenchmen  look 
favourably  on  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  apparently  because 
we  should  then  have  given  a  hostage  to  France  not  to  side 
with  Germany  if  a  new  struggle  broke  out  between  these 
ardent  enemies.  That  Frenchmen  should  think  our  pos¬ 
session  of  Egypt  a  gain  to  them  in  case  of  a  new  German 
war  is  rather  a  warning  than  an  encouragement  to  us. 
But  every  one  must  allow  that  there  would  be  some  advan¬ 
tages  to  us  in  possessing  Egypt,  even  if  there  were  also 
some  disadvantages,  and  therefore  we  may  pass  to  the 
second  question,  whether  we  could  obtain  these  advantages 
easily.  Here,  we  think,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  much  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Mr.  Dicey  thinks  the  occupation  of 
Egypt  a  very  small  affair.  All  we  shall  want  is  an  ironclad 
at  Port  Said,  a  few  forts  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  a  small  garrison  at  Alexandria.  We  need  change 
nothing  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  except  that 
we  should  oblige  the  Khedive  to  have  an  Administration  of 
our  own  choosing,  and  should  forbid  Egypt  to  have  any 
diplomatic  dealings  with  foreign  Powers.  This  would  suffice, 
and  our  interference  would  be  limited  to  seeing  that  there 
was  no  oppression.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  talk  of  seeing 
that  no  oppression  exists ;  but  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  stopping 
oppression,  and  that  is  by  chastising  the  oppressors.  To 
do  this  we  must  have  the  whole  police  of  the  country  in 
our  hands,  and  police  are  useless  unless  they  ai’e  supported 
by  an  adequate  military  force.  And,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
very  truly  points  out,  Egypt  proper  is  only  part  of  Egypt. 
The  population  of  the  dependent  or  tributary  States  is 
double  that  of  the  real  Egyptian  population.  All  these 
rude  creatures  must  be  kept  in  order;  and  if  we  take  the 
head  of  Egypt  we  must  take  the  tail  too,  and  that  means 
practically  governing  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  M.  de  Laveleye  saw  this 
clearly  enough  when,  in  his  generous  way,  he  offered 
us* the  whole  of  Africa,  if  we  liked  to  take  it.  To  govern 
Africa  generally  might  be  a  splendid  or  a  humane  thing, 
but  it  would  not  be  an  easy  or  a  cheap  thing;  and  if  this 
is  what  the  occupation  of  Egypt  is  to  lead  to,  it  cannot 
be  l'egarded  as  a  small  affair,  or  as  an  object  to  be  achieved 
by  the  despatch  of  a  corporal’s  guard  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  very  strong,  and,  as  we  think,  very  pro¬ 
perly  strong,  against  our  moral  right  to  seize  on  Egypt. 
And  he  partly  relies  on  an  argument,  which  is  not  without 
force,  but  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
his  Bulgarian  pamphlets  and  speeches.  He  thinks  it  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  Turks  are  not  fit  to  govern  Christians;  but 
he  argues  that  this  does  not  at  all  show  that  they 
jre  not  fit  to  govern  Mahomedans.  The  followers  of 
Islam  have  a  system  of  government  which  presumably 
suits  them  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  impose  on  them  an  alien 
Government  b}r  force.  This,  however,  if  true,  does  not 
much  affect  Mr.  Dicey’s  main  argument;  for  he  assumes 
that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
only  question  is  who  is  to  have  the  fragments  of  his 
dominion.  Unless  his  readers  will  agree  with  him  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  the  seizable 
portions  of  the  dismembered  Turkish  Empire,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  to  them  ;  and  it  is  because  he  is  sure  of 
this  that  he  advises  us  to  choose  Egypt  for  our 
share.  The  Mahomedans  of  Egypt  might  prefer  a 
Mahomedan  Government  ;  but  they  cannot  have  it 
if  Turkey  breaks  up,  because  then  we  shall  want  their 
country.  Mr.  Gladstone  replies  that  he  neither  believes 


in  a  general  scramble  for  the  fragments  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  nor  desires  it.  He  owns  that  he  is  not  sure  about 
Russia  keeping  to  her  good  intentions  if  success  should 
tempt  her  to  abandon  them  ;  but  he  insists  that  Europe  is 
strong  enough  to  force  her  to  be  better  than  she  might 
wish  to  be.  But,  it  anything  could  bring  on  a  general 
scramble,  it  would  bo  that  England  should  beforehand 
announce  her  intention  of  seizing  on  Egypt.  This  objec¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Dicey  by  anticipation,  and 
ho  somewhat  shifts  his  position  by  proposing  that  we 
should  not  seize  on  Egypt,  but  buy  it.  He°has  made 
a  .  close  calculation,  and  he  reckons  that  for  six 
millions  sterling  down  in  cash  the  Porte  would  sell  Egypt, 
or  such  rights  as  it  may  have  over  Egypt,  to  Englandr  He 
would  like  us  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and,  while  the 
war  is  still  going  on  and  its  issue  undecided,  to  pi-ovide 
the  Porte  with  this  very  desirable  contribution  to  its 
exhausted  resources.  Russia,  he  allows,  might  complain, 
but  we  should  merely  have  to  allege  that  British  interests 
made  the  proceeding  necessary,  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  matter.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  there  is  not  to  be  a 
general  scramble,  we  shall  have  got  hold  of  something  which 
we  are  only  justified  in  acquiring  because  there  is  a  general 
scramble.  If  there  is  to  be  a  general  scramble,  we  should 
have  paid  our  money  for  nothing,  for  in  that  case  we 
should,  as  Mr.  Dicey  holds,  be  quite  right  in  seizing  on 
Egypt.  The  result  of  the  controversy  is,  in  short,  that  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  want  a  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  among  the  Great  Powers  or  not;  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  it,  we  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who 
invite  us  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing  this  partition  about. 


MARSHAL  MACMAIION  AND  THE  BONAPARTISTS. 

nPHE  Sixteenth  of  May,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  will  make 
JL  a  fresh  contribution  to  political  slang.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon’s  jusqu'au  bout  promises  to  become  as  famous  as 
the  “  bitter  end  ”  of  the  Northern  Americans.  His  speech 
at  Bourges  might  have  been  appropriately  made  to  Sindbad 
by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  You  have  let  me  climb  on 
your  back,  the  Marshal  says  to  the  French  nation,  and  I 
do  not  iutend  to  get  down.  This  repetition  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  already  made  more  than  once  would  scarcely  call  for 
notice  if  it  were  not  that  the  authors  of  the  speech  seem  to 
have  meant  it  as  an  olive  branch  to  the  moderate  Republi¬ 
cans.  The  provincial  Conservative  press  has  been  in¬ 
structed  to  say  that  the  constitutional  Republicans  to 
whom  it  had  been  represented  that  the  Marshal  was  hostile 
to  existing  institutions  have  been  undeceived  by  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  intends  to  march  at  the  head  of  men  of  order  of 
all  parties.  They  see  now  that  there  is  no  essential  difference! 
between  the  President  and  Republicans  like  M.Dofaore,  and 
the  result  of  this  enlightenment  may  be  to  detach  more  thaif 
one  vote  from  the  Left.  It  argues  a  curious  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  position  of  the  moderate  Republicans  to  sup. 
pose  that  they  can  be  won  over  to  the  Marshal  by  a  speech 
which  declares  unmistakably  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  elections,  he  intends  to  finish  his  task  with 
the  assistance  of  his  present  Ministers.  If  M.  Ddfaurb 
had  held  this  to  be  a  proper  attitude  for  the  Executive  to 
assume  towards  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  might  have 
been  Minister  to  this  day.  He  resigned  because  he  recog¬ 
nized  that,  under  a  Parliamentary  Government  there  are 
only  two  alternatives  for  a  Minister  to  choose  between.  He 
may  shape  his  policy  so  as  to  command  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber,  or  he  may  appeal  to  the  country  to  return  a 
majority  which  will  snpport  his  policy.  The  Marshal’s 
appeal  to  the  country  resembles  this  in  form,  but  in  effect 
it  is  rendered  worthless  by  the  accompanying  declaration 
that  the  judgment  of  the  electors  will  not  be  regarded 
if  it  does  not  affirm  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Marshal  has  already  arrived.  Under  the  most  despotic 
Governments  the  people  have  been  permitted  to  express 
their  approbation  of  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  this 
is  the  solitary  function  which  Marshal  MacMahon  appears 
to  allow  to  the  French  nation.  If  he  has  made  u,p  his 
mind  not  to  be  governed  in  the  least  degree  by  the  opinion 
of  the  electors,  it  would  have  been  more  courteous  not 
to  ask  for  it.  However  anxious  the  more  Conservative 
members  of  the  Left  Centre  may  be  to  put  the  most  favour¬ 
able  interpretation  on  his  invitation  to  men  of  order  of  all 
parties  to  give  him  tbqir  aid,  they  cannot  disregard  his 
assurance  that  the  refusal  of  their  aid  will  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  intentions.  To  support  Marshal  MacMahon  is 
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to  opposo  Parliamentary  government,  because  it  is  to 
support  a  man  ■who  has  proclaimed  that  he  means  to  govern 
by  Parliamentary  forms  so  long,  and  so  long  only,  as  he 
finds  that  he  can  get  his  own  way  by  the  use  of  them. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  still  seems  probable  that  these 
expressions  of  determination  to  stay  where  he  is  cover 
nothing  more  desperate  than  an  electioneering  manoeuvre. 
It  would  have  been  pleasanter  for  the  Marshal  to  be  able 
to  threaten  the  electors  with  the  loss  of  his  benign 
presence ;  but  as  the  electors  have  shown  no  signs  of 
alarm  at  this  prospect,  he  has  no  choice  but  to  threaten 
them  with  the  continuance  of  it.  It  is  not  safe  for  him  to 
say,  If  you  do  not  vote  for  my  candidates  I  shall  resign 
my  office ;  so  he  is  reduced  to  say,  If  you  do  not  vote  for 
my  candidates,  you  will  have  me  as  President  all  the  same  ; 
but  you  will  have  me  in  a  very  bad  humour.  Supposing 
that  the  electors  are  proof  against  this  threat,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Marshal  will  really  carry  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  we  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  Marshal  is  honestly  labouring 
after  what  he  mistakenly  believes  to  be  the  good 
of  his  country,  that  he  has  no  private  or  dynastic 
ambition  to  serve,  and  that,  if  he  makes  a  coup 
d'etat,  it  will  be  strictly  an  impersonal  coup  d’etat. 
But  a  coup  d’etat,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  requires 
to  be  worked  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  evoke  enthusiasm  when  there  is 
neither  a  monarch  to  restore  nor  a  Republic  to  found.  If 
the  Marshal  is  to  be  judged  by  his  words  upon  one  point, 
he  must  be  judged  by  them  upon  all.  If  he  is  in  earnest 
when  he  says  that  he  means  to  stay  where  he  is  until  1880, 
he  must  be  equally  in  earnest  when  he  says  that  in  1880 
his  office  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  But  who 
will  care  to  help  the  Marshal  in  a  coup  d’etat  which  is 
only  to  last  for  three  years  ?  Those  who  aid  and  abet  him 
in  setting  Parliament  at  defiance  will  have  to  reckon  with 
Parliament  when  the  epoch  of  defiance  is  at  an  end.  There 
are  parties,  no  doubt,  who  will  be  willing  to  work  a  coup 
d’etat  for  their  own  purposes  and  in  their  own  interests ; 
but  it  is  only  just  to  Marshal  MacMahon  to  say  that,  beyond 
a  certain  point,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  tool  of  him. 
Whether  the  motive  be  honesty  or  vanity,  he  is  not  willing 
to  serve  as  a  mere  warming-pan  for  an  ascertained  pre¬ 
tender. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  play  this  part  at  present, 
even  if  he  were  willing.  Nobody,  except  a  few  self-deceiv¬ 
ing  Legitimists,  supposes  that  a  Bourbon  restoration  has 
any  chance  of  success  as  compared  with  a  Bonapartist 
restoration.  As  M.  Raoul  Duval  has  very  well  said, 
Prance  is  determined  to  have  equality  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  at  any  cost.  What  she  is  not  yet  certain  about 
is,  whether  she  prefers  the  Republic,  which  represents  the 
alliance  of  equality  with  liberty,  or  the  Empire,  which  re¬ 
presents  the  alliance  of  equality  with  authority.  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  Henry  V.  would  give  authority  without  equality, 
and  this  circumstance  alone  makes  it  an  impossible  solution, 
at  all  events  until  such  time  as  the  Empire  has  again  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Por  the  present,  there¬ 
fore,  what  is  called  the  Conservative  cause  is  really  the 
Bonapartist  cause,  and  Conservative  victories  are  really 
Bonapartist  victories.  But  just  when  the  prospects  of 
Bonapartism  were  at  their  brightest,  they  have  been  obscured 
by  the  sudden  revelation  of  a  schism  in  the  Bonapartist 
Church.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  are  disagreed  among 
themselves,  and  disagreed  not  merely  upon  a  point  of  ulti¬ 
mate  principle,  which  might  be  postponed  or  compromised, 
but  upon  a  point  of  immediate  practice.  Shall  the  Bona- 
partists  follow  M.  Rouher  and  break  away  from  the 
Government  because  the  Government  will  not  give  their 
claims  due  consideration ;  or  shall  they  follow  M.  de 
Cassagnac  and  accept  whatever  crumbs  the  Government 
choose  to  throw  to  them,  in  the  conviction  that  they  will 
get  the  whole  loaf  in  time  ?  M.  de  Cassagnac  argues  that, 
if  the  Marshal  is  victorious  at  the  elections,  it  makes  little 
difference  what  his  supporters  call  themselves.  The  Empire 
will  get  the  solid  fruit,  and  it  can  afford  to  let  its  rivals 
dispute  who  has  the  shell.  M.  Rouiier  replies  that  M.  de 
Cassagnac  knows  nothing  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Bonapartist  candidates  have  to  contend,  or  of  the  frequent 
appeals  that  have  to  be  made  on  their  behalf  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Government  from  setting  aside 
its  own  rules  in  order  to  do  them  harm.  M.  Rouher 
lias  not  sufficient  patience  to  bear  this.  He  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  quarrel  with  an  Administration  which 
shows  itself  so  ready  to  quarrel  with  him.  M.  DE 


Cassagnac,  on  the  contrary,  is  determined  to  put  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  into  practice  as  regards  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  reserves  his  violence  for  the  Radicals,  the 
Legitimists,  and  those  of  his  own  party  who  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  part  company  from  him.  To  which  of  these 
conflicting  counsels  the  party  will  most  incline  there  is  as 
yet  no  means  of  forecasting.  M.  Rouher’s  policy  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  more  tempting.  The  Bonapartists  feel  that 
they  have  been  neglected  by  the  Government  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  in  their  power  to  deal  the  Government  a  more 
than  commonly  dangerous  blow,  and  they  would  naturally 
like  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  trilled  with.  But  to 
fight  for  their  own  hand,  as  M.  Rouher  advises,  will  involve 
them  in  a  more  or  less  open  quarrel  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  immediate  possibility  of 
setting  up  any  other  in  its  place.  What  advantage  will  it 
be  to  them  if,  as  a  result  of  following  M.  Rouher’s  advice,  a 
Republican  majority  is  returned  ?  What  is  most  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Bonapartist  managers  is  to  be  able  to  preach 
that  the  electors  have  no  faith  in  the  Republic,  nor  in  the 
Marshal  in  so  far  as  he  represents  the  Republic.  If  the 
new  Chamber  is  anti-Republican,  they  will  be  able  to  say 
this  with  very  good  reason.  But  if,  through  the  Bona¬ 
partists  holding  aloof,  the  Marshal  is  beaten,  all  the  glosses 
they  may  put  upon  the  result  will  not  disguise  the  hard 
fact  that  a  Republican  majority  has  been  returned.  The 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  schism  is  of  less  importance, 
however,  than  the  i'act  that  it  exists.  The  three  parties  to 
whom  the  Marshal  looks  for  support  have  now  become 
four.  The  Legitimists  and  the  Irreconcilable  Bonapar¬ 
tists  have  altogether  broken  away  from  him,  and  it  is  only 
from  the  Orleauists  and  the  Opportunist  Bonapartists  that 
he  can  count  with  any  certainty  upon  getting  votes. 


AMERICA. 

LTHOUGH  the  railway  riots  in  the  United  States 
have  satisfied  the  American  condition  of  unequalled 
magnitude,  the  vigour  and  success  with  which  the  disturb¬ 
ances  have  been  suppressed  furnish  reasonable  gr’ound  for 
patriotic  complacency.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal 
authorities  appear  to  have  anywhere  tampered  with  the 
insurrection.  The  impudent  proposal  of  the  mutineers 
that  the  mails  should  be  forwarded  as  usual  by  the  rail¬ 
ways  was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Postal  department 
as  well  as  by  the  Directors  of  the  various  Companies. 
The  men  who  have  returned  to  their  duty  accept  the 
reduction  of  wages  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
strike ;  and  the  rapid  recovery  of  popular  judgment  was 
illustrated  by  the  declaration  of  the  men  employed  on  one 
of  the  lines  that,  if  they  fought  at  all,  they  would  take  the 
part  of  their  Company.  On  some  of  the  lines  the  Com¬ 
panies  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  refuse  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  who  have  joined  in  the  strike ;  and  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  places 
of  the  mutineers.  The  most  unsatisfactory  symptom 
of  disaffection  was  the  indisposition  of  some  of  the  State 
troops  to  do  their  duty  in  the  first  instance.  Of  the 
loyalty  of  the  regular  army  no  doubt  could  be  entertained. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  subversive  social  theories 
had  penetrated  into  the  ranks  of  the  Militia  in 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Declamations  against  the 
tyranny  of  capital  and  against  railway  monopoly  may 
have  produced  some  confusion  of  mind,  until  plunder  and 
arson  made  clear  to  the  dullest  understanding  the  practical 
results  of  revolutionary  doctrine.  Engine-drivers,  stokers, 
and  guards  belonging  to  a  respectable  class  will  probably 
disclaim  any  complicity  with  the  crimes  which  were  com¬ 
mitted  at  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 
The  wanton  destruction  of  rolling-stock  at  Pittsburg  was 
perhaps  perpetrated  by  a  promiscuous  rabble  ;  but  the 
original  rioters  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  Strong  evidence  would  be  required  to  render  credible 
the  statement  that  the  offenders  were  for  the  most  part 
refugees  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Needy  Poles  and 
Bohemians  may  perhaps,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty 
and  discontent,  become  accomplices  of  disorder ;  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  organize  conspiracies  against  the  com¬ 
munity  among  which  they  are  scattered.  German  and 
Irish  immigrants  are  more  numerous,  and  in  many 
places  they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  ! 
population.  It  could  hardly  have  been  supposed 
that  Pittsbui’g  was  infested  by  a  rabble  as  dangerous  ; 
as  that  of  Paris  or  Lyons.  Fortunately,  American  1 1 
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citizens  have  no  scruple  in  using  force  against  the 
enemies  of  society.  In  the  United  States  thought  and 
Speech  are  free  to  conceive  and  utter  criminal  nonsense ; 
but  insurrections  against  property  and  law  are  met  with 
rifle-shots  and  not  with  arguments. 

If  the  disturbances  had  not  been  resolutely  encountered, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  extended  to 
other  branches  of  industry  in  which  real  or  supposed  griev¬ 
ances  exist.  In  some  places  the  miners,  always  a  turbulent 
race,  were  disposed  to  organize  riots  of  their  own  ;  and  in 
California  popular  violence  was  as  usual  directed  against 
the  Chinese.  The  first  attack  was,  perhaps,  made  upon 
Railway  Companies  in  the  hope  that  proprietors  and  deben¬ 
ture-holders  would  be  excluded  from  general  sympathy. 
Some  Boards  of  Directors  have  been  discredited  by  irregu¬ 
lar  financial  dealings  ;  and  in  the  Western  States  the  Com¬ 
panies  have  been  exposed  without  redress  to  legislative 
spoliation.  In  the  language  of  an  English  journal  which 
habitually  hankers  after  socialism,  American  opinion 
was  expected  to  hesitate  between  drivers  striking 
for  wages  and  privileged  Companies.  The  Grangers 
of  Illinois  have  no  hesitation  in  cheating  capitalists  who 
have  provided  them  with  railways  ;  but  they  have  no  good¬ 
will  to  rioters  who  refuse  to  allow  goods  trains  to  run. 
Toleration  for  anarchy  is  not  an  American  vice.  The 
President  was  confident  of  the  approval  of  his  countrymen 
when  he  appointed  General  Hancock  to  command  the  dis¬ 
posable  army,  with  orders  to  suppress  insurrection  without 
waiting  for  requisitions  from  the  State  Governments.  If 
the  resistance  had  been  more  obstinate,  volunteer  regiments 
would  have  been  summoned  without  delay  to  prevent  riots 
from  expanding  to  the  dimensions  of  civil  war.  It  may  be 
hoped  that,  if  similar  disorders  should  at  any  time  occur  in 
England,  the  action  of  the  Government  will  be  equally 
decided ;  but  a  Home  Secretary  who  might  have  occasion 
to  employ  military  force  would  perhaps  be  less  certain  of 
the  support  of  his  countrymen  than  an  American  Governor 
or  President.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  some  of 
the  detachments  lately  employed  against  the  rioters  were 
accompanied  by  artillery.  No  cannon  shot  has  in  modern 
times  been  fired  in  England  during  any  civil  disturbance. 
Some  apprehensions  were  entertained  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Society ;  but  in  the  meantime  order  had  been  wholly  or 
partially  restored  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  ;  and  an 
outbreak  of  cosmopolitan  scoundrelism  would  have  met 
with  little  compassion.  The  Communist  orators  were  as 
usual  allowed  to  declaim  against  law  and  government  at 
their  pleasure  ;  but  the  audience  thought  it  prudent  to  dis¬ 
perse  without  resort  to  fire  or  bloodshed. 

In  foreign  as  in  domestic  affairs  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  exhibits  firmness  and  moderation.  There  is  no  longer 
even  a  fictitious  agitation  for  the  annexation  of  foreign 
territory  in  San  Domingo,  in  Cuba,  or  in  Mexico.  All 
reasonable  politicians  hold  that  the  Union  is  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  large  enough,  and  that  serious  embarrassment  would 
result  from  the  extension  of  the  citizenship  to  aliens  of 
inferior  races.  The  President  has  every  right  to  insist  on 
the  duty  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  repress  the 
outrages  which  are  committed  by  freebooters  and 
cattle-stealers  on  the  frontier  of  Texas ;  but  he  has 
no  desire  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  the  easy 
conquest  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico.  It 
is  possible  that  at  a  future  time  American  settlers 
may  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  thinly- 
peopled  lands  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and,  when  they 
have  pushed  the  present  occupants  further  to  the  South, 
annexation  to  the  United  States  will  necessarily  follow, 
inasmuch  as  an  English-speaking  population  will  never 
obey  a  Government  of  Indianized  Spaniards.  For  the 
present,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
satisfied  with  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
for  the  protection  of  property  on  the  border.  The  latest 
political  revolution  in  Mexico  furnishes  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  the  necessary  concessions,  as  both  parties  are 
seeking  recognition  at  Washington.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  not  yet  acknowledged  the  title  of  Diaz,  who 
seems  to  have  established  his  claim  by  the  argument  of 
force.  The  most  legitimate  Mexican  Government  will 
be  that  which  can  enforce  order  on  the  frontier,  and 
which  will,  in  case  of  need,  allow  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  Mexican  territory  in  pursuit  of 
predatory  bands.  The  questionable  precedent  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  ago  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  in  the  present  day. 
American  settlers  in  Texas,  with  the  connivance  of  the 


Democratic  Government  at  Washington,  first  established 
an  independent  Republic  by  rebellion  against  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre-arranged 
design,  sought  and  obtained  admission  into  the  Union.  The 
resentment  naturally  felt  by  Mexico  was  punished  by  the 
additional  loss  of  the  provinces  which  are  now  constituted 
as  States  and  Territories  in  the  Pacific  slope.  At  that  time 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  was  influenced  less  by  the 
appetite  of  territorial  aggrandisement  than  by  the  desire 
of  finding  room  for  the  southward  extension  of  slavery.  It 
is  well  that  no  such  motive  can  any  longer  affect  either 
party.  If  slavery  had  not  been  abolished,  the  American 
Government  would  long  since  have  recognized  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Cuba.  The  sympathy  with  rebellion  which  a 
section  of  the  Republican  party  professed  during  General 
Grant’s  first  term  of  office  has  gradually  died  out,  because 
it  was  founded  on  no  political  or  economical  interest. 

Some  time  must  elapse  before  it  is  known  whether  the 
present  Administration  will  be  supported  by  either  branch 
of  Congress.  The  faction  which  has  hitherto  managed  the 
Republican  organization,  or,  as  it  is  admiringly  and  ap¬ 
propriately  termed,  “  the  machine,”  loudly  proclaims 
uncompromising  hostility  to  a  President  who  has  both 
recognized  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  States 
and  attempted  to  reform  the  gravest  official  abuses.  The 
Blaines,  the  Butlers,  and  the  Camerons  cannot  regard  with 
equanimity  the  announcement  that  the  civil  servants  of 
the  Republic  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  their  places  by 
pecuniary  contributions  and  by  activity  in  elections.  The 
Democratic  President  who  declared  thirty  years  ago  that 
the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors  established  a  doctrine 
which  has  ever  since  been  cherished  both  by  Democratic 
and  by  Republican  politicians.  It  was  not  until  faction 
and  intrigue  produced  the  natural  result  of  widespread 
pecuniary  corruption  that  the  sounder  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  began  to  demand  a  return  to  purity  and  to  efficiency 
of  the  public  service.  The  Rresident  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  are  believed  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  their  determination  to  extirpate  the  vicious  system  which 
they  found  in  operation.  They  have  consequently  been  de¬ 
nounced  at  Republican  Conventions  as  traitors  to  their 
party ;  and  they  will  have  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
chief  Republican  leaders,  unless  it  appeal’s  that  their  policy 
is  approved  by  the  general  community.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  a  third  party  may  be  formed  of  Liberal  Republicans 
and  of  moderate  Democrats ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  which  the  President  has  displayed  in  dealing 
with  the  Southern  States,  the  Democratic  party  may, 
perhaps,  not  have  forgiven  the  irregularity  of  his  election. 
If  no  secession  or  coalition  alters  the  position  of  rival 
parties,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Democrats  will 
succeed  to  power  at  the  next  presidential  election.  The 
corrupt  Republicans  may,  perhaps,  be  strong  enough  to 
embarrass  the  President,  but  they  have  accumulated  a 
formidable  amount  of  deserved  unpopularity;  and  at  the 
next  presidential  election,  their  Southern  accomplices  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  framing  fraudulent  lists  of  voters. 


THE  MADRAS  FAMINE. 

HE  famine  in  Southern  India  has  made  much  less 
noise  than  the  famine  in  Bengal ;  but  it  threatens  to 
become  in  the  end  a  graver  and  more  historical  calamity. 
The  Madras  Presidency  has  till  lately  been  the  theatre  of 
an  experiment  upon  how  little  it  is  possible  for  a  native  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together ;  there  is  some  danger  that 
it  may  soon  become  the  theatre  of  an  experiment  how 
grain  is  to  be  got  into  the  famine  districts  when  private 
enterprise  is  flagging  and  Government  enterprise  is  not 
organized ;  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  at  Cooper’s  Hill 
makes  it  all  but  certain  that  it  will  next  year  be  the 
theatre  of  a  more  hopeless  experiment  still — how  to  con¬ 
vey  food  to  a  starving  population  when  there  is  no  railwav 
communication,  and  when  the  bullocks,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  supply  the  means  of  carriage,  have  all  been  destroyed. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  heads  it  is  needless  to  say  much.  Wo 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out  how  much  reason  there 
was  to  question  the  adequacy  of  the  daily  allowance  for  a 
long  time  given  to  those  who  depend  on  the  Government 
for  their  supply  of  food.  Lord  Salisbury  said  on  Saturday 
that  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  certainly  did  not  win  a 
reputation  for  unnecessary  parsimony  in  his  magnificent 
administration  in  connexion  with  the  Behar  famine,  has 
had  the  management  of  the  present  famine.  Two  things, 
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however,  forbid  us  to  draw  the  infereeec  which  Lord 
Salisbury  apparently  means  us  to  draw  from  this  fact. 
The  first  is  that  the  Government  of  India  administered 
a  caution  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  rebuke  to  Sir 
Richard  Temple  for  his  extravagance  in  Bengal  before 
sending  him  to  the  South.  The  second  is  that  the  rate  of 
wages  introduced  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  after  a  prolonged  trial  by  the  Madras  Government. 
The  circumstances  and  prospects  of  India  do  undoubtedly 
constitute  a  very  strong  ground  for  economizing  tlfe  ad¬ 
ministration  of  relief ;  but  the  question  how  much  food  is 
required  to  keep  a  population  in  such  measure  of  health 
as  will  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  them  alive,  is  one 
that  might  have  been  settled  by  medical  experts  before¬ 
hand.  If  people  are  not  relieved  at  all,  they  seem  to  die  by 
an  external  visitation,  with  which  the  Government  has  no 
concern  ;  but  when  they  die  because  the  relief  is  insuffi¬ 
cient,  the  Government  appears  in  the  light  of  a  power 
possessing  the  food  which  would  save  them,  but  doling  it 
out  with  too  parsimonious  a  hand. 

The  Madras  Government  and  the  Government  of  India  are 
unfortunately  at  loggerheads  upon  the  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  between  private  and  Government  enter¬ 
prise.  According  to  the  Times  Madras  Correspondent,  writing 
on  the  22ndof  June,  the  stocks  cfgraininthe  presidency  were 
running  very  low.  The  districts  which  had  till  then  sup¬ 
plied  Madras  with  food  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  result 
had  been  to  raise  prices  everywhere,  and  thus  to  remove 
the  inducement  which  had  hitherto  existed  to  move  grain 
from  one  part  of  India  to  another.  In  this  state 
of  things  everything  turned  upon  tho  reserve  of 
food  still  in  the  counti’y.  The  Madras  Government 
had  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  this  re¬ 
serve,  and  they  were  consequently  very  gravely  anxious  as 
to  the  possible  results  of  the  double  discovery  thar  private 
importation  had  ceased  and  that  the  stock  of  grain  was 
exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances  they  had  proposed 
to  import  grain  on  their  own  account ;  but  the  Government 
of  India  had  telegraphed  its  disapproval  of  such  a  policy, 
on  the  score  of  its  interference  with  private  trade.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  opinion  upon  a  matter  which  turns 
so  much  upon  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  parti¬ 
cular  facts.  In  theory  the  Government  of  India  are  plainly 
right.  The  operations  of  private  trade  are,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  immeasurably  vaster  than  the  largest  operations  that 
can  be  carried  on  by  Government;  while  in  India  they  are 
so  delicate  and  so  easily  discouraged  by  the  thought  of 
Government  competition  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  the  authorities  should  do  nothing  to  create 
or  encourage  the  idea  that  they  are  likely  to  come  forward 
as  rivals  of  private  dealers.  But  the  Madras  Government 
do  not  appear  to  deny  this  position.  Their  contention 
simply  is  that  a  rule  which  holds  good  as  regards  private 
trade  generally  is  not  applicable  to  the  special  circum¬ 
stances  of  Madras.  The  equalization  of  prices  has  re¬ 
moved  the  inducement  to  dealers  in  other  districts  to 
export  grain  to  the  famine  districts.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  hold  that  the  increasing  scarcity  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  cessation  of  imports  will  make  prices  higher, 
and  thus  renew  the  natural  motive  for  importation  ;  but 
this  does  not  dispose  of  the  particular  difficulty  alleged  by 
the  Madras  Government.  The  powers  of  the  Madras  rail¬ 
ways  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  convey  the  necessary 
supplies  to  the  up-country  districts.  Supposing, therefore, 
that  the  cessation  of  imports  should  result  in  the  daily 
supply  sent  forward  by  rail  being  withheld  for  a  few 
days,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  making  up  for  lost 
time.  When  the  imports  began  again,  the  railways  could 
only  cari-y  as  much  as  they  are  carrying  now,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  means  of  introducing  into  the  up-country 
districts  the  supply  which  would  have  been  withheld  from 
them  in  the  interval.  Unless  the  Government  of  India 
know  more  about  the  reserve  fund  of  food  in  Madras 
than  the  local  Government,  or  are  very  firmly  convinced 
that  the  ultimate  mischief  of  interfering  with  private 
trade  will  moi’e  than  balance  the  immediate  benefit  of 
keeping  up  the  daily  supply  to  the  up-country  districts 
by  Government  purchases,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
their  policy. 

When  the  Times  Madras  Correspondent  was  writing  on 
the  2 2 nd  of  June  there  had  been  “splendid  rain”  in 
Southern  India.  Just  a  month  later  the  Calcutta  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  same  paper  described  the  latest  news  from 
the  famine  districts  as  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Rain  had 
ceased  in  Madras,  and  if  it  did  not  return  in  a  very  few  clays 


a  second  famine  must  be  expected.  By  the  29th  of  July  a 
little  more  rain  had  fallen,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
bad  come  in  time  to  save  the  crops,  and  the  Indian  Secre¬ 
tary  hardly  ventures  to  hope  that  the  tremendous  mis¬ 
fortune  of  two  successive  years  of  famine  can  now  be 
averted.  If  it  does  come,  the  strain  on  the  Government 
will  bo  of  a  kind  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  demands 
previously  made  on  it  will  be  as  child’s  play.  There  will 
be  no  private  hoards  of  food  to  fall  back  on,  and  the  high 
prices  of  the  past  year  will  have  so  completely  exhausted 
the  funds  of  many  among  the  well-to-do  classes 
that  they  too  will  be  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the 
authorities.  The  season  is  not  a  specially  good  one  in 
other  parts  of  India  ;  and  the  amount  of  grain  available 
for  import  into  Madras  may  in  consequence  bo  very  small. 
Added  to  this,  relief  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  administered 
by  European  officers  ;  and  the  European  officers  available 
for  service  in  Madras  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  native  languages  of  Southern  India. 
As  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  regard  this  as  an  incurable  evil, 
we  suppose  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  such  ;  but  it  argues 
a  very  serious  defect  in  the  system  of  training  Civil  servants 
for  Madras  if  neither  here  nor  in  India  do  they  learn  to 
speak  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people.  Last  of  r*l 
comes  the  difficulty  about  transport.  Throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  district  there  are  no  railways ;  and  as  bullocks 
must  drink  to  live,  there  are  next  to  no  bullocks.  Thus, 
as  regards  the  administration  of  relief,  the  authorities 
will  be  in  the  position  of  men  who  have  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  Lord  Salisbury’s  language  on 
this  point  is  of  the  most  desponding  kind.  He 
very  much  doubts  whether  it  will  bo  possible  to  ward  off 
actual  starvation  ;  he  has  no  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  ward  off  the  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  great 
privation.  In  the  face  of  so  solemn  an  assurance,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  more  hopeful  than  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
Indian  Secretary  knows  but  too  well  what  the  requisites 
for  dealing  with  famine  are  ;  and  if  he  pronounces  these 
requisites  to  be  wanting,  the  prospect  is  indeed  gloomy. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  tho  more  clear  becomes  the 
proof  that  famine  is  a  steadily  recurrent  source  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  more  urgent  it  becomes  to  discover  some  mode  of 
laying  out  the  money  in  prevention  rather  than  in  cure. 
If  there  are  any  public  works  which  can  render  the  popu¬ 
lation  independent  of  rain,  regard  for  the  remote,  if  not  for 
the  immediate,  good  of  the  people  points  to  the  propriety 
of  at  once  putting  them  in  hand. 


THE  FIRE  BRIGADE. 

THE  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  is  a  comprehensive  and  workmanlike 
production.  That  the  recommendations  with  which  it  con¬ 
cludes  do  not  in  all  respects  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  less  the  fault  of  the  Committee  than  one  of 
the  characteristic  difficulties  which  belong  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  great  capitals.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  been  investigating  the  subject  of  London 
fires,  because,  short  of  Parliament,  there  is  no  authority 
competent  to  deal  with  the  whole  metropolitan  district; 
and  the  same  cause  gives  an  air  of  incompleteness  to 
some  of  the  Committee’s  recommendations.  But  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  London  a  single 
municipality  are  traditional,  and,  in  all  probability,  in¬ 
superable.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  put  up  with 
arrangements  that  are  confessedly  imperfect  than  to  post¬ 
pone  all  improvements  short  of  a  revolution  which  is 
confessedly  unobtainable.  No  one  will  dispute  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Committee  that  “  the  statutory  arrangements 
“  for  the  extinction  of  fires  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby 
“  the  Fire  Brigade  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan 
“  Board  of  Works,  two  separate  police  forces  exist  side  by 
“  side,  and  the  water  supply  is  sectionally  furnished  by 
“  eight  independent  Companies  .  .  .  contrast  unfavour- 
“  ably  with  provincial  systems,  where  the  Fire  Brigade, 
“  water  supply,  and  police  are  under  a  single  authority.” 
But  he  who  has  got  as  far  as  this  has  nob  got  ver}r 
far.  Any  system  in  which  authority  is  divided  contrasts 
unfavourably  in  certain  respects  with  a  system  in  which 
authority  is  single.  But  the  London  reformers  who  expect 
to  draw  valuable  inferences  from  this  fact  have  first  to 
catch  their  single  authority.  At  present  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  prospects  of  the  chase  are  at  all  encouraging. 

As  regards  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  however,  these 
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aspirations  are  only  occasional.  Unity  of  government  in  ( 
London  is  the  ideal  in  the  contemplation  of  which  they 
seek  relief  from  the  dulness  of  suggesting'  methods  by 
which  fires  may  be  put  out  a  little  sooner  than  they  are  at 
present.  The  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is 
that  the  Fire  Brigade  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
metropolis.  The  balance  of  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  proposed  change  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  the  whole  gain  which  the  Committee 
expect  from  it.  The  force  at  present  available  for  active 
service  in  the  extinction  of  fires  is  under  200  men,  and  the 
Committee  are  naturally  struck  with  the  additional  useful¬ 
ness  which  might  be  imparted  to  this  force  by  its  incor¬ 
poration  with  “  a  disciplined  force  of  10,000  men  distri- 
“  buted  over  the  metropolis  and  constantly  patrolling 
“  the  streets.”  But  the  assistance  which  this  disciplined 
force  of  10,000  men  can  render  to  the  extinction  of 
fires  without  neglecting  their  ordinary  duty  as  con¬ 
stables  is,  after  all,  small.  At  present  when  a  police 
constable  notices  a  fire  he  first  arouses  the  inmates  and 
neighbours,  and  then  gives  or  sends  notice  to  the  turn¬ 
cocks,  the  nearest  police-station,  the  nearest  Fire  Brigade 
station,  and  the  nearest  fire-escape  station.  When  more 
policemen  come  to  the  spot,  they  do  their  best  to  rescue 
life  and  property,  and  to  clear  a  space  for  the  action  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  “  but  as  soon  as  the  firemen  arrive  the 
“  police  fall  back  on  their  normal  duty  of  preserving 
“  order.”  Under  any  circumstances  this  division  of  duty 
will  be,  or  at  all  events  ought  to  be,  retained.  The 
qualifications  for  a  fireman  are  not  identical  with  the 
qualifications  for  a  constable,  and  if  the  two  services  were 
simply  made  over  to  the  police,  either  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property  would  be  entrusted  to  men 
whose  principal  merits  are  that  they  can  climb  like  cats 
and  do  with  very  little  sleep,  or  the  extinction  of  fires 
would  be  entrusted  to  men  who  combine  with  great 
probity  and  bodily  strength  a  disposition  to  turn  giddy 
when  they  are  more  than  ten  feet  off  the  ground. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  is  carried  out,  and  that  the  Fire  Brigade  of 
the  police  force  constitutes  a  distinct  branch,  and  is  placed 
under  the  immediate  command  of  a  separate  Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  ordinary  police  will  all  the  same  fall 
hack  on  their  normal  duty  of  preserving  order  as  soon  as 
the  fire  police  arrive  on  the  ground.  Still  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  two  forces  will  give  opportunity  for  a  very 
much  earlier  use  of  the  minor  methods  of  extinguishing 
fires.  There  is  a  stage  at  which  most  fires  might  be  put 
out  by  any  one,  and  if  more  fires  are  taken  in  hand  at  this 
stage  by  the  utilization  of  the  police  organization,  the 
number  of  serious  fires  will  be  proportionately  lessened. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  water  supply,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  thought  to  have  stepped  beyond  their  pro¬ 
vince.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  however,  that  they  should  do 
so,  because  one  of  the  improvements  on  which  they  lay  most 
stress  is  the  substitution  of  hydrants  for  fire-plugs,  and 
this  cannot  bo  effected  to  any  purpose  unless  there  is  a 
constant  supply  of  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two 
out  of  the  existing  Water  Companies  give  constant  supply, 
and  the  Committee  see  no  reason  to  expect  either  that  the 
remaining  Companies  will  introduce  this  change  of  their 
own  accord,  or  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  exercise  the  powers  they  possess 
under  the  Act  of  1871  to  compel  them  to  introduce  it. 
Before  hydrants,  wherever  placed,  will  give  a  jet  of  tlio 
requisite  volume,  a  very  large  outlay  must  be  incurred, 
and  from  this  outlay  the  Water  Companies  would  derive 
no  profit.  The  only  means  consequently  of  ensuring  the 
universal  adoption  of  hydrants  would  be  the  consolidation 
of  the  water  supply  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority, 
which  should  be  bound  to  consider,  not  merely  its  own 
pocket,  nor  even  the  convenience  of  its  customers,  but 
the  requirements  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  recommendation  raises  a  very  much  wider  question 
than  that  with  which  the  Committee  is  immediately  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  boldness  which  characterizes  this  last  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  not  maintained  when  the  Committee  come  to  con- 

I  sider  what  measure  of  protection  against  danger  from  fire 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  the  frequenters  of  theatres  and 
music-halls.  As  regards  new  buildings  there  is  nothing 
to  complain  of.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  no 

I I  new  theatre  or  large  music-hall  should  be  finally  licensed 
,  until  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  certified  that,  in  respect 


of  position  and  structure,  it  satisfies  all  due  requirements 
for  protection  against  this  particular  danger.  But  with 
respect  to  existing  theatres  and  halls  they  only  propose 
that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  call  on  the  proprietor 
to  remedy  such  structural  defects  as  can  be  remedied  by  a 
moderate  expenditure.  We  cannot  agree  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  against  fire  is  so  unimportant  an  object  that 
only  a  moderate  expenditure  ought  to  be  incurred  in  pursuit 
of  it.  If  a  theatre  is  capable  of  being  made  safe  against  fire, 
it  ought  to  he  made  safe.  If  it  is  not  capable  of  being  made 
safe  against  fire,  it  ought  to  be  closed  altogether,  if  the 
proprietor  is  innocent  of  any  carelessness  in  the  matter,  the 
case  may  be  one  for  compensation,  but  it  cannot  under  any 
possible  circumstances  be  a  case  for  leaving  the  theatre 
open.  The  very  fact  that  the  cost  of  remedying  the  struc¬ 
tural  defects  which  are  a  cause  of  special  danger  is  large  is 
evidence  that  the  danger  in  question  is  very  great.  Even 
if  the  public  were  warned  against  going  to  this  or  that 
theatre,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  made  secure,  the 
warning  would  very  soon  be  forgotten ;  and  it  is  pi’epos- 
terous  to  contend  that,  rather  than  close  a  theatre  or  com¬ 
pensate  a  proprietor,  the  Metropolitan  Board  ought 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  wholesale  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  This  excessive  tenderness  for  vested  interests 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  qualified  by  the  proviso  that 
the  proprietors  shall  accept  a  money  compensation,  and 
not  insist  upon  their  pound  of  flesh.  In  proportion  as 
more  precautions  are  taken  against  fire  in  new  theatres, 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  safety  of  theatres  gene¬ 
rally  will  increase  ;  so  that  at  length  the  very  improve¬ 
ments  insisted  on  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  become 
a  sort  of  trap  to  entice  unwary  pleasure-seekers  into 
theatres  in  which  every  precaution  is  systematically 
neglected  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  attended  to 
at  a  moderate  expenditure. 


GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

LIMIE  words  and  phrases  which  become  prominent  through  their 
J-  frequent  repetition  at  different  times  throw  light  on  the 
passing  customs  of  these  periods.  By  going  carefully  through  a 
tile  of  newspapers  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  selecting 
the  particular  terms  which  have  successively  come  into  frequent 
use,  we  might  learn  not  a  little  respecting  the  changes  of  social 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  which  have  marked  this  interval. 
Among  the  phrases  which  happen  just  now  to  be  prominent 
elements  of  our  current  talk,  “general  impression”  seems  to 
occupy  a  place.  When  we  ask  our  chance  companion  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  for  his  or  her  opinion  respecting  some  new  book,  the 
common  answer  is  “  I  have  a  favourable  impression  of  it  on  the 
whole.”  A  person  appears  to  be  able  to  make  out  his  claim  to 
knowledge  respecting  a  work  of  science  or  of  art,  a  country  or  a 
public  character,  by  showing  that  he  has  a  general  impression  of 
the  object.  More  than  this,  if  you  press  a  person  touching  the 
details  of  the  object  or  class  of  objects  of  which  he  professes  to 
be  generally  cognizant,  you  will  probably  be  regarded  as  rudely 
and  disagreeably  inquisitive.  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  abroad  in  polite  society  that  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  can  be  counted  on  as  a  common  possession,  and  as  a  basis 
for  interesting  conversation,  is  limited  to  general  impressions.  If 
we  turn  to  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day  which  specially  aims 
at  instructing  society,  we  find  an  apparent  recognition  of 
the  supreme  value  of  general  impressions.  The  newspaper 
correspondent  hurries  over  the  details  of  the  scene  or  event  he 
is  describing  in  order  to  define  the  general  impression  it  has 
left  on  his  mind.  The  art-critic,  again,  aims  not  so  much  at  giving 
a  distinct  and  complete  idea  of  the  several  parts  and  relations  of 
the  work  he  is  judging  as  at  characterizing  one  or  two  of  its  pre¬ 
dominant  qualities.  So,  too,  the  reviewer  of  a  scientific  book  is 
apt  to  care  but  little  about  conveying  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  several  lines  of  argument  of  which  it  consists,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  energies  on  the  task  of  picking  out  and  defining  its 
general  tendencies.  In  this  way  supply  appears  to  adjust  itself  to 
demand  ;  the  need  of  a  number  of  general  impressions  in  the  minds 
which  are  to  be  instructed  calls  forth  a  corresponding  direction  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  instructors. 

If  we  carefully  inquire  into  the  w'orth  of  these  general  impres¬ 
sions  as  elements  of  knowledge,  we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  af  a 
very  favourable  judgment.  It  is  evident  on  the  slightest  reflec¬ 
tion  that  they  are  in  their  nature  incomplete  and  fragmentary. 
Suppose  the  thing  to  be  known  is  some  scientific  doctrine — for 
example,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection.  This  idea  is  a 
complex  one,  involving  distinct  principles.  Further,  it  reposes 
on  a  certain  basis  of  fact  and  observation.  No  clear  idea  of  the 
theory  is  possible  unless  the  several  principles  are  distinguished, 
and  the  appropriate  facts  to  some  extent  apprehended.  Yet 
most  persons’  general  impression  of  the  theory  consists  in  a 
vague  idea  of  some  one  aspect  of  it,  as  the  struggle  for  existence, 
or  man’s  alleged  genealogical  relation  to  certain  apes.  It  is  much 
the  same  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  art.  What  constitutes  the  dis- 
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languishing  style  of  a  painter  is  something  which  enters  as  a 
fine  pervading  spirit  into  all  details  of  his  work,  and  which 
cannot  be  seized  and  appreciated  apart  from  these  details.  The 
inartistic  mind  picks  up  the  phrases  which  express  the  general  or 
dominant  character  of  the  painter,  glibly  talks  about  his  subtle 
feeling  for  colour,  his  force  in  dramatic  representation,  and  so  on, 
and  thinks  he  has  an  adequate  conception  of  the  particular  artist's 
style.  We  do  not  need  to  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  a  particular 
philosophical  school  in  order  to  show  that  all  such  general  impres¬ 
sions  are  essentially  vague  and  fragmentary.  Whether  or  not,  as 
the  nominalist  teaches,  general  ideas  only  exist  so  far  as  they  in¬ 
clude  particulars,  all  thinkers  practically  admit  that  the  former  can 
only  be  rendered  distinct  and  definite  by  constant  reference  to  the 
latter.  Thus,  to  understand  distinctly  what  is  meant  by  a  painter's 
mode  of  harmonizing  colours,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  some 
concrete  examples  of  his  manner  of  combination.  One  may  easily 
verify  these  observations  by  talking  with  persons  about  the  scenery 
of  a  country  which  they  have  just  visited.  They  describe  it  in 
general  terms  as  gloomy,  monotonous,  or  quiet  and  picturesque ; 
but  when  pressed  to  say  wherein  these  qualities  consist,  they  fail 
to  satisfy  us,  and  show  conclusively  that  the  terms  they  have  em¬ 
ployed  answer  to  no  definite  ideas  in  their  minds. 

Not  only  are  such  general  impressions,  when  disembodied  from 
the  concrete  details  which  constitute  their  supporting  organism, 
essentially  unsubstantial  and  shadowy,  but  they  are  also  liable  to  be 
erroneous.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  such  resulting 
opinions  are  in  many  cases  reached  by  au  elementary  process  of 
inference.  It  i3  quite  easy,  for  example,  to  misinterpret  the 
general  drift  of  a  scientific  book ;  and,  if  none  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  argument  is  based  are  retained,  such  a  misapprehension 
leads  to  a  permanent  and  not  easily  corrigible  error.  Even  when 
there  is  no  misconception  in  the  first  instance,  a  general  impres¬ 
sion,  unless  fixed  and  rooted  in  a  mass  of  distinctly  apprehended 
particulars,  is  apt  to  become  erroneous  through  the  very 
failures  of  memory  and  the  transforming  influence  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  We  find,  for  example,  that  our  abiding  conception  of  some 
book  read  a  long  time  ago  has  grown,  not  only  faint,  but,  so 
far  as  it  is  definite  at  all,  illusory.  More  particularly  those 
impressions  which  rest  on  some  emotional  effect  are  liable  to 
become  greatly  transformed  from  their  original  shape.  For 
example,  we  may  have  lived  awhile  abroad  with  some  foreign 
people.  When  we  returned  to  England  we  brought  hack  a  fairly 
definite  idea  of  their  leading  qualities,  and  were  conscious  of 
cherishing  a  reasonable  sentiment  towards  them.  But  when  we 
inspect  our  present  recollection  we  find  it  hopelessly  confused. 
All  that  we  are  conscious  of,  perhaps,  is  a  lingering  admiration  of 
certain  undefinable  excellences.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  some 
part  of  the  impression  originally  made  has,  by  reason  of  its 
interesting  or  emotional  character,  outlived  the  rest.  This  part, 
however,  has  not  remained  unaltered ;  the  feeling  has  become 
detached  from  the  definite  ideas  which  at  first  justified  it,  and 
in  consequence  has  been  transformed  or  idealized  into  something 
quite  incommensurate  in  degree  with  the  original.  Of  this  we 
could  at  once  convince  ourselves  by  revisiting  the  country  and 
approximately  renewing  the  whole  impression  originally  made. 
Owing  to  such  processes  of  decay  and  transformation  among  our 
ideas,  our  general  impressions  are  liable  to  swerve  very  widely 
from  the  path  of  accurate  judgment.  When  we  reflect  bow  much 
of  our  general  impressions  is  made  up  of  likings  and  dislikings,  and 
how  easy  it  is  for  these  emotions  to  live  on  in  the  absence 
of  the  ideas  on  which  they  properly  depend,  we  see  bow  great  may 
be  the  error  and  injustice  into  which  such  general  impressions  are 
likely  to  lead  us. 

It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that  a  man’s  knowledge  when  made 
up  of  such  general  impressions  is  not  in  a  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  That  they  should  pass  for  sound  information  only  shows 
how  few  care  for  this  acquisition  compared  with  the  number  of 
those  who  desire  only  its  appearance.  The  excessive  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  vague  elements  of  knowledge  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
false  supposition  that  the  general,  even  when  separated  from  its  basis 
of  fact,  is  worth  more  than  the  particular.  This  undue  and  senti¬ 
mental  exaltation  of  the  general  to  the  neglect  of  the  concrete  and 
particular  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  illusion  in  philosophy,  and 
may  not  improbably  have  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  general 
impressions.  Its  main  source,  however,  is  probably  the  habit  of 
looking  at  information  simply  as  a  social  qualification.  A  certain 
appearance  of  general  intelligence  is  at  present  required  in  polite 
society,  and  the  least  troublesome  way  of  satisfying  this  require¬ 
ment  is  by  accumulating  a  number  of  such  general  impressions. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that  these  vague  general  im¬ 
pressions  are  an  unmixed  evil,  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  altogether.  It  must  be  apparent,  for  one  thing,  that  this  is 
not  within  our  power.  Except  in  a  few  cases  where  there  is  an 
extraordinary  memory  for  details,  the  natural  and  inevitable  order 
of  things  brings  about  this  indefiniteness  oi  conception.  We  may 
have  studied  a  subject  with  the  utmost  care,  yet  after  a  few 
months  we  find  that  all  we  retain  is  a  vague  recollection  of  its 
dominant  features.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  rapid 
expansion  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  which  characterizes  our  time, 
we  must  either  he  content  with  general  impressions  respecting 
most  subjects,  or  remain  absolutely  ignorant  of  them.  And  there 
is  no  question  that  the  former  alternative  is  to  be  preferred. 
Although  essentially  vague,  and  liable  to  be  erroneous,  these  im¬ 
pressions,  so  far  as  correct,  constitute  a  modicum  of  knowledge. 
A  non-musical  man,  for  example,  may  have  a  very  hazy  idea  re¬ 
specting  Wagner  s  theory  of  opera  ;  jet  the  knowledge  that  there 


is  a  question  for  discussion  here  is  not  without  its  value.  The 
chief  value  of  such  undefined  knowledge  is  that  it  enables  a  man 
to  keep  in  view  the  whole  field  of  study.  It  puts  him  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  which  engage 
human  activity  and  thought,  and  a  perception  of  this  large  object 
may  be  expected  to  exert  an  elevating  moral  as  well  as  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  influence.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  further,  that  a  limited 
general  acquaintance  with  a  subject  is  useful  as  a  possible  starting- 
point  for  more  intimate  study.  With  mental  growth  the  centre  of 
our  intellectual  interests  is  apt  to  shift  to  new  quarters,  and  a  very 
slight  and  inadequate  notion  of  the  nature  and  bearings  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  science  may  suffice  to  draw  our  minds  some 
day  in  this  direction. 

How  then,  it  maybe  asked, should  the  wise  man  deal  with  these 
general  impressions  as  elements  of  knowledge  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
be  will  accept  them  as  a  meagre  substitute  for  full  and  definite 
ideas  where  these  are  beyond  bis  reach.  lie  certainly  will  not  be 
content  to  have  no  intellectual  furniture  except  general  impressions. 
Tie  will  make  sure  of  a  certain  region  of  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  and  study,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  to  this  region  the 
greatest  possible  area.  In  this  way  he  will  secure  a  firm 
footing  of  fact,  from  which  he  will  descry  more  distinctly  even  the 
objects  which  lie  remote  from  his  particular  standpoint.  And, 
if  he  can  succeed  in  enlarging  his  field  of  special  study,  so  as  to 
make  it  representative  of  the  principal  branches  of  intellectual 
activity,  he  will  always  have  a  definite  advantage  in  judging  sub¬ 
jects  about  which  be  can  only  acquire  a  general  impression.  More 
than  this,  such  a  limited  direction  of  thought  in  minute  and  care¬ 
ful  study  will  generate  the  habit  of  referring  ideas  to  facts,  and 
will  prevent  the  mistaking  of  general  impressions  for  adequate  in¬ 
formation.  A  mind  thus  carefully  trained  in  certain  directions 
may  derive  a  considerable  advantage  from  the  possession  of  such, 
a  large  field  of  indistinct  vision,  and  by  habits  of  reflection  may, 
for  the  most  part,  escape  those  liabilities  to  error  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  attend  the  process  of  forming  general  impressions. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  general  impressions  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  words,  in  so  far  as  they  are  “wise  men’s 
counters,”  but  “the  money  of  fools.”  Thoughtful  minds  will 
value  them  not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves  as  for 
what  they  represent.  It  may  he  said  indeed  tha't  the  main  part  of  the 
value  of  a  general  impression  resides  in  its  possibilities,  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  and  definite  knowledge  fur  which  it  is  the  temporary  substi¬ 
tute.  The  fools,  however,  do  not  recognize  this,  but  fondly 
imagine  that  their  confused  mass  of  general  impressions,  which 
rests  ou  no  sure  foundation  of  immediate  observation,  and  which 
may  he  said  to  float  loosely  in  the  air,  amounts  to  real  cognition, 
And  even  many  who  are  not  fools,  and  who  are  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  difference  between  these  cloudy  notions  and  definite 
conceptions,  seem  to  choose  the  former  where  the  latter  are  pos¬ 
sible  through  the  inertia  of  an  indolent  temperament  impatient  of 
continuous  effort.  It  is  to  he  expected  that,  so  long  as  men  love 
ease  rather  than  activity,  and  are  able  to  pass  off  the  counterfeit 
of  knowledge  for  its  reality,  the  number  of  those  who  are  contented 
with  the  minimum  of  knowledge  implied  in  general  impressions 
will  remain  a  large  one. 


TIRYNS. 

WE  have  slightly  sketched  the  main  objects  which  flit  before 
the  eye  in  the  delightful  voyage  from  the  harbour  of  Athens 
to  what  we  may  in  some  sort  look  on  as  the  harbour  of  Argos. 
Once  on  the  Argolic  soil,  close  in  the  very  centre  and  cradle  of 
Hellenic  legend,  among  the  cities  whose  names  have  from  childhood 
been  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  mythic  lore,  we  must  pause  and 
muse  at  greater  length  on  each  of  the  famous  and  wondrous  objects 
before  us.  Each  has  its  own  charm,  its  own  lesson.  Mykene  is 
the  special  goal  of  our  pilgrimage,  the  object  which— even  putting 
modern  discoveries  apart — would  of  itself  fully  reward  a  journey 
from  the  Western  world.  But  half  the  charm,  half  the  lesson,  of 
Mykene  comes  from  its  relation  to  the  other  cities  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Argos  and  Mykene,  the  destroyer  and  the  destroyed, 
suggest  one  another,  and  are  coupled  together,  confounded 
together,  in  many  a  verse  and  many  a  legend.  But  they  do  not 
stand  alone.  Before  we  reach  them  we  come  to  another  spot,  less 
famous,  less  striking  in  many  points,  but  still  having  its  own  fame, 
its  own  charm,  a  spot  which  must  not  be  passed  by  even  by 
those  who  are  hastening  on  to  the  most  famous  spot  of  all. 
The  first  of  our  hili-fortresses  plays,  beside  its  fellows, 
a  comparatively  small  part  either  iu  legend  or  in  history.  Eixed' 
on  a  less  striking  spot  than  either,  not  crowning  such  a  height  as 
the  Larissa  of  Argos,  not  backed  by  mountain  and  gorge  like  the 
akropolis  of  Mykene,  desolate  ns  Mykene  itself,  but  containing  no 
such  wonders  of  primitive  art  within  its  walled  circuit,  Tiryns 
stauds  before  us,  claiming  our  study  simply  by  its  walled  circuit 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  the  hill-fort,  and  nothing  but  the  hill-fort. 
But  it  is  something  to  gaze  on  a  hill-fort  whose  walls  were  ancient 
and  wonderful  in  Ilomer's  day,  and  which  abide  much  as  they 
must  have  stood  in  Ilomer’s  day.  Argos,  Mjkene,  Corinth,  are 
all  to  be  seen  and  studied ;  hut  we  shall  lose  no  small  part  of 
the  teaching  of  those  cities  and  of  the  land  of  which  they  form  a 
part,'  unless  we  begin  our  research  with  the  wonderful  spot  which 
enabled  the  first  ot  Creek  poets,  the  first  no  less  of  Greek  geo¬ 
graphers,  to  fill  up  his  verse  with  the  sounding  formula; — 

Tipei'du  re  reiyidetruaj'. 
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There  is  moreover  one  aspect  of  Tiryns  which  will  give  it  a 
special  interest  to  any  one  who  has  already  seen  something'  of  the 
primitive  cities  of  Italy,  but  to  whom  Tiryns  itself  is  his  hrst  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  primitive  cities  of  Greece.  He  who  has  visited 
Fsesul®  and  Tusculum,  he  who  has  looked  thoroughly  at  Rome 
itself,  will  feel  a  certain  impression  come  strongly  upon  him  that 
his  work  is  imperfect  as  long  as  he  keeps  himself  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Hadriatic.  Tusculum,  above  all  things,  points  to 
Tiryns.  The  collection  of  primaeval  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy 
made  long  ago  by  Dodwell — an  observer,  we  may  add,  second  only 
to  the  great  name  of  Leake — was  perhaps  unlucky  in  helping  to 
give  greater  currency  to  the  dangerous  word  Pelasgian.  But  it 
was  a  great  gain  to  bring  the  Greek  and  Italian  examples  together. 
It  would  be  a  greater  gain  still  to  bring  together  as  many  examples 
as  possible  of  the  same  kind  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  rash 
theorist  may  be  indeed  led  into  any  number  of  those  wild  imagin¬ 
ings  which  find  their  expression  in  names  like  “Druidical”  in 
Britain,  and  “  Pelasgian  ”  in  Italy  and  Greece.  But  the  critical 
inquirer,  the  votary  of  the  Comparative  method,  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  in  his  researches  by  seeing  how  in  the  art  of  building,  as  in 
everything  else,  like  effects  spring  from  like  causes,  how  the  same 
stage  ol  process  leads  to  the  same  results  in  distant  lands 
and  distant  ages.  The  helpless  devisers  of  theories  about 
the  origin  of  the  arch,  and  especially  of  the  pointed  arch, 
may  profitably  learn  that  the  arch  has  been  striven  after  in 
endless  places — that  it  has  been  successfully  striven  after  in  many 
places — that  the  pointed  arch,  simply  as  a  constructive  form,  is  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  most  likely  older.  The  guide  who  shows 
the  single  “  arco  Gotico  ”  at  Tusculum  illustrates  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  professed  inquirers  into  architectural  history  were 
only  two  or  three  generations  back.  To  them  the  Gothic  style  and 
the  pointed  arch  meant  the  same  thing.  That  belief,  as  well  as 
many  other  kindred  beliefs,  maybe  well  unlearned  on  the  akropolis 
of  Tiryns. 

Tiryns  lies  on  the  way  to  Argos ;  and  Argos  lies  on  the  way 
from  Tiryns  to  Mykene.  The  three  should  be  studied  together ; 
their  position  and'  history  supply  at  once  so  much  of  likeness  and 
so  much  of  contrast.  All  alike,  no  less  than  Fsesulce  and 
Tusculum,  no  less  than  Athens  itself,  no  less  than  “  the  great 
group  of  village  communities  by  the  Tiber,”  are  examples  of  the 
primitive  hill-fort  which  has  grown  into  the  later  city.  All  show, 
in  different  ways,  the  peculiarities  which  are  characteristic  of 
cities  of  this  immemorial  type.  But  they  show  also  the  different 
forms  which  that  immemorial  type  might  assume,  according  to 
difference  of  local  or  other  circumstances.  Athens,  Corinth, 
a  crowd  of  others,  all  belong  to  the  same  general  class.  We 
might  say  that  all  the  strictly  immemorial  cities  of  Greece  did  so. 
For  the  river  city  the  small  streams  of  Greece  gave  no  room ;  and, 
even  where  the  river  city  was  possible,  it  doubtless  marks  a  later 
stage  than  the  hill-fort.  The  cities  of  colonial  Greece,  founded 
close  by  or  actually  in  the  sea,  mark  a  later  stage  still.  Tiryns, 
Argos,  Mykene,  are  all  hill  cities  ;  but  they  occupy  hills  of  very 
different  heights  and  figures.  They  all  stand  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  but  none  of  them  ever  grew  into  a  maritime  city  like 
Athens,  Corinth,  or  Megara.  Near  together,  but  not  so  near  that 
they  could  be  fused  together  like  the  constituent  elements  of  Rome 
or  Sparta,  they  had  to  endure  the  other  alternatives  which  com¬ 
monly  waited  on  cities  which  lay  near  together,  but  where  such 
union  was  impossible.  Rivalry,  enmity,  destruction  of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  formed  the  staple  of  the  history  of  the  three  most 
famous  among  the  cities  of  the  Argolic  land. 

.  .  We  stand  there  before  Tiryns  ;  we  are  almost  surprised  at  find¬ 
ing  that  we  have  so  soon  reached  it  from  modern  Nauplia.  Itself 
as  utterly  forsaken  as  Mykene,  it  does  not  stand  in  the  same  way 
as  Mykene,  utterly  cut  off  from  all  signs  of  modern  life,  from  all 
signs  of  any  date  later  than  that  of  the  primaeval  days  of  Greece. 
There  is  indeed  something  startling  in  finding  a  primaeval  city, 
and  that  a  city  so  rich  in  mythical  renown,  standing  at  only  a 
small  distance  from  the  roadside.  More  than  seventeen  hundred 
years  back  Pausanias  lighted  on  it  in  the  same  way,  and  found  it 
as  desolate  as  it  is  now;  then,  as  now,  the  wall  remained,  and 
nothing  more.  The  site  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  either  of  the  rival  cities.  The  site  of  Mykene  would  be 
striking  indeed  as  a  mere  piece  of  scenery,  even  though 
Mykene  were  not  there.  So  would  the  site,  if  not  of  Argos 
itself,  at  least  of  its  Larissa  and  its  theatre.  But  the  hill  of 
Tiryns  is  simply  one,  and  that  the  lowest,  of  several 
small  isolated  hills  in  the  low  ground  between  the  gulf  and 
the  mountains.  Had  other  hill-forts  arisen  on  those  other  nearer 
hill3,  the  group  might  have  been  fused  together  into  one  great 
city  by  the  same  process  which  girded  the  hills  of  Rome  with  a 
single  wall.  But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  Argos  was  to  grow,  but  it 
was  to  grow  only  by  the  utter  wiping  out  of  Tiryns  and  Mykene 
as  inhabited  cities.  There  then,  wholly  forsaken,  not  containing 
so  much  as  a  shepherd’s  hut,  stand  the  mighty  walls,  the  walls 
which  supplied  Ilomer  with  a  speaking  epithet,  the  walls  which 
in  later  da ys  men  deemed  to  be  too  great  to  be  the  work  of  mortal 
hands,  and  set  down  as  having  been  wrought  by  the  super¬ 
human  skill  of  the  legendary  Kykldpes.  The  name  marks  a  change 
in  the  idea  which  had  come  to  attach  to  that  name  since  the  days 
of  Homer.  The  Kykldpes  of  later  Grecian  legend,  always 
artists  of  one  kind  or  another — sometimes  builders  of  gigantic 
walls,  sometimes  forgers  of  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus — have  no 
likeness  but  in  name  and  strength  to  the  solitary  and  savage 
Kykldpes  of  the  Odyssey.  But  when  we  see,  not  only  a  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  of  mere  force,  but  the  display  of  real  skill  which  is  shown 


in  these  primitive  works  of  defence — works,  as  we  are  tempted 
to  think,  of  a  rude  age,  when,  if  force  was  abundant,  no  great 
skill  was  to  be  looked  for — it  is  not  wonderful  if  men  in  later  days 
looked  on  them  as  the  work  of  more  than  mortal  hands.  For 
ornament,  for  polish  or  finish  of  any  kind,  we  are  not  to  look  in 
the  stage  represented  by  Tiryns.  Yet  the  way  in  which  the  rugged 
material  is  dealt  with,  the  piling  together  of  these  vast  unhewn 
rocks  so  as  to  fit  them  together  and  to  bring  to  the  front  so  many 
comparatively  smooth  surfaces,  was,  in  the  ages  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  builders,  as  true  a  work  of  artistic  skill 
as  the  care  which  dictated  the  delicate  curves,  the  minute 
differences  in  distance  and  direction,  in  the  portico  of 
the  Parthenon  itself.  Who  those  builders  were  it  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  guess.  They  belong  to  the  primaeval,  the 
unrecorded,  days  ot  Hellas,  to  the  days  before  even  legendary  his¬ 
tory  begins.  Mykene  has  a  history — a  history  which  different 
minds  may  set  down  as  truth,  as  mere  fable,  as  fable  grounded 
upon  truth,  but  which  still  is  a  history,  which  still  is  something 
different  from  that  mere  guessingat  thenames  of  founders  which  was 
prescribed  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  finding  an  eponymous  hero 
for  every  land  and  city.  The  legends  of  Tiryns  hardly  get  beyond 
this  stage.  Ilerakles  indeed  figures  in  its  story,  but  Ilerakles  is 
in  his  own  nature  ubiquitous.  That  Mykene  contains  monuments 
marking  a  far  higher  stage  of  art  than  anything  at  Tiryns  proves 
nothing  as  to  the  relative  date  of  the  two  cities.  For  the  works 
at  Tiryns  and  the  oldest  work  at  Mykene  may  well  be  of  the  same 
date.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  these  walls  belong  to  an  age 
before  history,  before  tradition.  If  Homer  had  spoken  of  these 
walls  as  the  works  of  Kykldpes,  we  might  have  seen  in  it  a  dim 
tradition  that  they  were  the  works  of  some  race  of  men  older  than 
his  own  Achaians.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  the 
works  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesos  of  whom  any 
works  remain  to  us ;  and,  whatever  we  may  guess  from  the 
analogy  of  other  lands,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesos  earlier  than  the  Achaians  of 
Homer. 

We  come  then  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  hill-fortress  by  the 
roadside.  We  are  guided  to  the  southern  face  of  a  hill  much  longer 
from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  we  find  ourselves 
before  the  main  approach  of  Tiryns,  or  at  least  of  its  akropolis. 
The  great  gate  has  perished ;  there  is  nothing  to  set  against 
the  lions  of  Mykene.  But  to  the  right  of  where  it  stood  is  one 
of  the  two  main  features  which  have  given  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
their  special  fame.  This  is  what  the  Greek  antiquaries  call  the 
avpiyt;,  what  in  English  may  be  called  the  sally-port,  the  long 
passage  with  its  roof  made  of  the  great  stones  of  primaeval 
masonry  so  placed  together  as  to  make  the  form,  though  not  the 
construction,  of  the  pointed  arch.  Of  the  many  examples  of  striv¬ 
ing  after  the  archaic  construction  without  ever  actually  reaching 
it  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  none  is  more  instructive  than  this.  In  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tectural  construction  it  full}'  deserves  a  place  alongside  of  the 
Mykenaian  treasuries.  Here  is  a  great  military  work  of  the  earliest 
times,  the  builders  of  which  were  striving  hard,  though  without 
perfect  success,  to  form  an  arch.  This  fact  at  once  puts  a  barrier 
between  the  primitive  and  the  historical  buildings  of  Greece.  It  is 
indeed  strange  that  a  people  which  had  come  so  near  to  the  greatest 
of  mechanical  discoveries  should  have  failed  of  altogether  reaching 
it,  and  should  have  developed  its  historical  architecture  from  a 
principle  altogether  different.  In  Italy  it  was  otherwise.  We  there 
see  exactly  the  same  strivings  after  the  arch  which  we  see  in  Greece  ; 
but  here  the  strivings  were  rewarded  with  success  at  an  early  time. 
The  attempt  succeeded;  the  perfect  arch  was  lighted  on,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  architecture  of  Rome  was  developed  from  the  principle  of  the 
arch.  Thus,  while  Ftesuke,  Tusculum,  Signia,  a  crowd  of  others 
have  their  Greek  parallels,  there  is  no  Greek  parallel  to  the  cloaca 
maxima  of  Rome. 

Then,  again,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  these  examples  show 
that  the  pointed  arch,  simply  as  a  constructive  form,  is  as  eld  as 
the  round.  Because  the  pointed  arch  happened  to  become  the 
leading  feature  of  an  architectural  style  later  than  the  round  arch, 
we  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  form  is  later  in  its  own  nature,  that  it 
must  have  been  developed  out  of  the  round,  that  he  who  built  the 
first  pointed  arch  must  have  seen  round  arches.  Yet  the  pointed 
form  is  just  as  natural  in  itself,  just  as  likely  to  occur  to  a  primi¬ 
tive  builder.  Indeed  we  might  almost  say  that  it  was  more  likely. 
The  first  step  towards  the  arch  would  doubtless  be  setting  two 
stones  to  lean  against  one  another;  and  this  would  lead  much  more 
easily  to  the  pointed  arch  than  to  the  round.  It  so  happened  that 
the  first  Italian  builders  whose  strivings  after  the  arch  were  quite 
successful  were  led  to  the  round  and  not  to  the  pointed  form.  But 
had  the  Tusculan  or  the  Tirynthian  engineer  actually  reached  the 
construction  to  which  he  came  so  near,  an  architectural  style  with 
the  pointed  arch  for  its  great  constructive  feature  might  have 
arisen  in  Latium  or  Argolis  a  thousand  years  before  it  actually  did 
arise  under  Saracenic  hands. 

Again,  in  considering  these  matters,  we  must  carefully  keep 
ourselves  back  from  any  tempting  ethnological  theories,  above  all 
from  such  ethnological  theories  as  lurk  in  the  dangerous  word 
Pelasgian.  No  one  doubts  the  near  connexion  of  the  old  Italian 
and  the  old  Greek  races,  a  connexion  nearer  than  that  of  common 
Aryan  origin.  But  the  same  kind  of  analogies  which  may  be  seen 
in  their  earlier  buildings  may  be  seen  also  in  the  early  buildings  of 
races  which  are  much  further  apart.  If  Tiryns  finds  its  best 
parallel  at  Tusculum,  Mykene  finds  its  best  parallel  at  New  Granga. 
Nearly  just  the  same  strivings  after  the  arch  may  be  found  in  more 
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than  one  land  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  European  or  Aryan 
fellowship,  as  for  instance  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  America. 
The  analogies  in  the  primaeval  architecture  of  remote  nations 
exactly  answer  to  the  analogies  in  their  weapons,  dress,  and 
customs.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  Mr.  Tylor.^ 

JSut,  while  the  remains  at  Tiryns  have  this  special  interest  for 
the  student  of  architectural  history,  they  show  also  how  far  the 
primitive  engineers  had  advanced  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
art  of  defence.  Even  the  non-military  observer  can  well  take  this 
in  on  the  eastern  side.  There  rises  what,  seen  from  within,  seen 
in  a  direct  view  from  without,  the  beholder  is  apt  to  call  a 
tower.  But  it  is  merely  that  the  wall  is  either  better  preserved  at 
this  point  or  else  was  higher  from  the  beginning.  Here  was  one 
chief  approach  to  the  fortress,  and  it  was  guarded  by  what,  in  the 
technical  language  of  Colonel  Leake,  is  called  a  ramp.  The  only 
approach  to  the  gate  was  by  going  up  an  ascent  formed  by  an 
advanced  wall,  made  so  that  an  assailant  would  expose  his  un¬ 
shielded  side  to  the  defenders  of  the  fort.  This  skilful  piece  of 
fortification,  with  the  sally-port  which  is  so  nearly  perfect,  and 
another  of  which  traces  remain  on  the  other  side,  shows  that  the 
primitive  engineers,  call  them  Kyklopes  or  anything  else,  had 
advanced  a  long  way  beyond  mere  mechanical  piling  together  of 
stones. 

The  walls  doubtless  fence  in  only  the  akropolis,  the  primitive 
city,  answering  to  the  oldest  Athens,  to  the  oldest  Rome  on  the 
Palatine.  How  far  the  town  may  have  spread  itself  over  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plain  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  Tiryns  ever  became  a  great  city  like  Argos 
and  Corinth.  Its  name  vanishes  from  history  too  soon  for 
that.  But  at  Tiryns,  as  we  shall  also  see  at  Mykene,  there 
was  an  upper  and  a  lower  city  within  the  fortified  enclo¬ 
sure  itself.  Greek  antiquaries  call  the  higher  level  a  Karafpvyiov, 
a  place  of  refuge;  but  it  is  the  strongly  fortified  part  to  which 
the  approaches  lead.  Was  this  the  royal  citadel,  and  was  the 
lower  part  the  dwelling-place  of  the  other  original  settlers  before 
the  town  had  spread  at  all  beyond  the  present  akropolis  P  The 
military  objects  of  the  two  levels  are  gone  into  by  Colonel  Leake. 
But  we  must  remember  that  these  ancient  strongholds  were  not, 
like  modern  forts,  built  simply  to  be  attacked  and  defended.  They 
were  dwelling-places  of  man,  fortified  because  they  were  dwelling- 
places  of  man.  One  would  think  that  the  whole  of  the  first  body 
of  settlers  would  find  shelter  within  the  walls.  There  was  the  king 
on  the  higher  level ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  below.  A  8i rgxos 
might  or  might  not  arise  beyond  their  defences.  At  Rome  and 
Athens  such  a  Srjgos  did  arise,  and  made  the  history  of  Rome  and 
Athens  different  from  that  of  Tiryns. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  stand  beneath  these  mighty  walls, 
raised  out  of  the  huge  blocks  which  seem  too  great  for  mortal  men 
to  have  piled.  Nowhere  else  does  the  line  of  thought  which  they 
suggest  come  out  so  strongly.  On  the  Athenian  akropolis  there  are 
blocks  ruder  than  those  of  Tiryns  itself ;  but  they  are  hidden  by  the 
great  works  of  more  polished  days.  At  Mykene  the  walls,  mighty 
as  they  are,  have  almost  yielded  to  tombs,  gates,  and  treasuries. 
At  Tiryns  it  is  the  walls  and  the  walls  alone  which  seem  to  speak 
of  its  days  of  power.  Tiryns  struck  men  as  being  rayioerrcra  in 
the  days  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue.  It  is  as  Tux‘oeao-a,  and  as 
raytdecrcra  only,  that  it  stiikes  us  still. 


SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY. 

IT  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  a  practical  knowledge  of 
how  to  choose  nourishing  food  and  prepare  it  in  a  wholesome 
and  economical  manner  would  not  be  quite  as  valuable  an  acquire¬ 
ment  to  a  girl  belonging  to  the  working  classes  as  how  to  knit  a 
stocking  or  make  a  shirt.  This  view  does  not,  however,  seem  as 
yet  to  have  presented  itself  to  the  heads  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  their  opinions  by  the  tone  of  their 
subordinates.  The  Government  Inspectors,  as  a  rule,  put  every 
obstacle  they  can  in  the  way  of  those  schools  which  have  taken  up 
cooking.  We  should  have  thought  it  would  be  much  easier  for 
them  to  hold  an  examination  in  pies  and  puddings  than  in  cross- 
stitch  and  felling,  and  that  they  could  more  readily  judge  of  the 
grilling  of  a  herring  than  give  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  a  row 
of  herring-bone.  But  so  important  a  subject  can  scarcely  be  put 
aside  because  Inspectors  look  coldly  on  everything  outside  the 
three  R.’s.  No  doubt  the  time  usually  spent  by  children  at  school 
is  so  limited  as  to  require  the  most  careful  husbandry ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  experience  of  most  managers  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  is  that  having  variety  in  work  stimulates  the  faculties 
and  produces  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of  mind.  It  is 
found  that  the  time  given  to  cooking,  say  two  hours  in  the  week,  is 
easily'  made  up,  and  that  the  girls  so  employed  are  not  retarded 
in  their  general  education.  At  the  present  moment  when 
the  subject  of  cooking  has  taken  hold  upon  the  public,  and  when 
numbers  of  people  are  ready  to  lend  their  aid  if  they'  only  know 
how,  it  is  most  desirable  that,  if  Government  intend  that  domestic 
economy'  should  really  be  taught  iu  Board  Schools,  they  should  at 
once  collect  information  and  organize  some  system  likely  to  work. 
It  would  be  no  easy  task,  for  the  difficulties  are  considerable. 
They  are  not,  however,  more  formidable  than  many  others  which 
have  already  been  overcome.  Perhaps  to  give  briefly  a  few 
of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  by  practical  workers 
in  the  field  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who  think,  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  that  “  the  health  of  a  people  is  really  the  foundation 


upon  which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  power  as  a  State 
depends.” 

The  members  of  the  School  Board  of  Birmingham  hope  they 
see  a  way  out  of  some  of  their  present  hindrances.  They  have 
sent  up  a  memorial  to  headquarters  praying  “  that  grants  may  be 
made  on  the  results  of  instruction  in  practical  cookery  as  a  distinct 
subject,  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  grants  are  now  made 
to  elementary  schools  through  the  Science  and  Art  Department.” 
The  memorialists  also  ask  for  aid  towards  fitting  up  and  furnishing 
places  for  practical  instruction,  and  that  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  pass  special  examinations  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  cookery.  A  private  meeting  was  lately  held 
by  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  principal  schools  of  cookery 
to  discuss  their  difficulties,  and  see  if  any  uniform  system  could 
be  built  up  and  worked  out.  Almost  every  question  discussed 
seemed  to  turn  more  or  less  upon  a  knowledge  of  what  steps,  if 
any,  the  Education  Department  is  going  to  take.  They  all, 
however,  came  to  a  resolution  that  it  was  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  ‘‘  for  the  promotion 
of  the  scientific  teaching  of  cookery  if  ‘  food  and  its  preparation  ’ 
were  added  to  the  subjects  of  examination  conducted  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.”  They  thought  that  these  exami¬ 
nations  “  would  be  of  special  advantage  in  connexion  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of  domestic 
economy.”  Mr.  Newton  Price,  whose  own  village  school  at 
Watford  Heath  has  been  such  a  marked  success,  seems  to 
think  that  the  first  step  ought  to  be  a  circular  sent  out  from 
the  Education  Office  defining,  in  very  general  terms,  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  might  propose  a  best  and  second  best  course,  to 
be  adopted  according  to  local  circumstances,  and  other  a  grant 
on  results.  lie  is  very  much  afraid  of  red  tape,  as  almost  every 
school  would  be  a  special  case,  and  too  much  interference  in 
minor  arrangements  might  often  mar  all  usefulness.  Origi¬ 
nality  and  invention  should  not  be  treated  as  high  treason; 
but  schools  judged  by  results  more  than  by  the  manner  in 
which  such  results  were  attained.  Mr.  Price’s  scheme  for 
holding  an  examination  is  certainly  practical.  He  assumes  that 
every  man  is  a  gourmet  if  he  has  only  had  the  chance 
of  cultivating  a  faculty  which  is  innate  in  us  all.  The 
Inspector  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  able  to  arrange  a  bill 
of  fare  from  the  course  of  dishes  taught  in  the  school.  This  selec¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  made  beforehand,  so  that  the  raw  material 
might  be  provided.  Let  him  on  his  arrival  choose,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  teacher,  two  or  more  girls  to  retire  from  the  general 
examination  to  prepare  his  lunch.  The  morning's  work  would  no 
doubt  give  him  a  sharp  appetite  and  powTer  to  dispose  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  dishes  to  test  the  ability  of  the  little  cooks.  With 
regard  to  where  the  instruction  of  the  children  is  to  be  carried  on 
when  there  is  no  special  building  for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Price  offers 
several  suggestions.  In  some  cases  the  schoolmistress’s  house  might 
be  had,  in  others  the  village  club  or  reading-room,  which  is  not 
generally  used  in  the  day.  Perhaps  some  old  widow,  to  whom  a 
shilling  would  be  a  consideration,  might  lend  her  cottage  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  week.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more 
nearly  artisan  teaching  can  be  conducted  amongst  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  poor,  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  be  useful.  Gas- 
stoves  and  copper  pans  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  except 
in  the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  art. 

If  we  now  for  a  moment  assume  that  all  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  Education  Department  were  surmounted,  that  it  was  settled 
that  cooking  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  needlework 
and  separated  from  “  clothing,”  supposing  that  the  schools  taking 
up  the  subject  could  earn  four  or  even  two  shillings  on  each  pupil 
passed,  let  us  see  next  how  and  where  are  the  teachers  to  be 
trained.  Is  South  Kensington  to  be  the  great  college  whose 
diplomas  are  to  be  compulsory  P  If  so,  is  it  to  be  managed  on  the 
same  principle  as  at  present  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  encouraging 
to  be  told  by  Sir  Henry  Cole  that  he  loves  the  ladies,  has  always 
loved  them,  and  would  do  anything  for  them.  It  may  to  certain 
people  be  highly  complimentary  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by  Mr. 
Buckmaster,  and  informed  that,  if  they  learn  to  make  appetizing 
dishes,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  able  to  secure  husbands.  There  are 
some  young  women  who  no  doubt  appreciate  a  flirtation  with  the 
facetious  Secretary  in  a  back  lobby,  particularly  as  his  time  seems 
to  hang  heavily  on  his  hands.  But  to  the  general  public  all 
these  social  charms  of  South  Kensington  are  of  little  moment. 
They  want  their  letters  answered.  They  want  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  and  advice.  They  want  to  be  sure  of  the  efficiency  and 
character  of  the  teachers  sent  out.  They  want  to  know  who  gives 
the  diplomas,  and  whether  there  is  more  than  one  person  in  the 
establishment  who  really  understands  cooking.  They  would  ask  for 
some  good  reason  why  the  school  is  closed  now  at  the  very  time  when 
teachers  and  pupil-teachers  of  Board  and  other  schools  would  most 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  some  instruction  during  their  holidays. 
They  would  like  to  know  why,  with  the  large  lees  charged,  the 
school  is  not  self-supporting.  Sir  Henry  Cole  says  that  everything 
is  a  question  of  money.  It  might  be  suggested  that  management, 
economy,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  officials  were  quite  as  impor¬ 
tant  matters  as  subscriptions  or  ducal  patronage.  It  may  be  found 
that  practical  cookery  cannot  at  present  be  advantageously  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  national  code  of  education.  It  is  certainly  not 
desirable  to  put  more  work  on  the  teachers,  who  have  already 
enough  on  their  hands.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  private 
enterprise  should  not  establish  a  great  network  of  schools  all  over 
the  country,  some  stationary,  some  missionary.  By  dint  of  hard 
work,  method,  thrift,  and  careful  attention  to  financial  details,  the 
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Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery  finds  itself  at  the  end  of  two  years 
with  more  than  a  thousand  pounds  of  actual  earnings.  This  is 
independent  of  6oo l.  subscribed  to  start  the  work,  which  is 
deposited  in  bank  to  build  new  premises.  These  canny  Scotch 
ladies  have  charged  the  smallest  sum  possible  for  admission  to 
their  lessons  and  for  private  classes.  They  have  given  instruction  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  where  profit  could  not  be  expected,  making 
the  money  earned  in  one  place  supply  the  need  of  another.  They 
have  invented  a  flying  batterie  de  cuisine,  so  that  all  the  prepara¬ 
tions  required  for  their  reception  is  a  room  and  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  nearest  gaspipe.  The  indefatigable  Secretary, 
if  she  were  permitted,  would  include  the  elder  boys  in  the 
School  Board  classes,  and  wishes  to  be  ready  to  give  lessons 
in  the  preparation  of  food  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  intending 
colonists,  as  well  as  to  supply  them  with  information  as  to  the 
apparatus  and  food  material  likely  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  foreign 
countries.  She  further  thinks  that  in  University  towns  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  teaching  sick-room  cookery  to  medical 
students,  and  that  at  all  times  the  school  should  be  able  to  furnish 
information  regarding  the  dietary  and  stoves  suited  for  hospitals 
and  other  public  institutions.  Already,  on  two  occasions,  teachers 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  lessons  on  camp  cookery,  and  in  one 
village  in  Scotland  the  evening  artisan  class  was  chiefly  composed 
of  ploughmen  from  neighbouring  bothies.  The  ladies  of  Edinburgh 
have  formed  a  very  high  ideal  of  the  training  required  for  teachers, 
and  their  present  fear  is  that,  owing  to  the  interest  felt  all  over  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  cookery,  inferior  and  half-trained  persons 
may  be  sent  out  who  will  bring  the  movement  into  disrepute. 


KEATS’S  AMERICAN  LETTERS. 

IT  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that  the  New  York  newspaper, 
-  the  World,  has  done  a  service  to  the  memory  of  Keats  by  pub¬ 
lishing  his  letters.  English  readers,  it  is  true,  cannot  but  be  glad 
to  hear  about  the  fortunes  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  poet’s 
family.  Of  his  two  brothers,  Thomas  and  George,  the  former  died 
young,  and  Lord  Houghton  has  noticed  the  “  pathetic  under¬ 
lining”  of  the  words  “Poor  Tom”  in  Keats's  copy  of  Shakspeare. 
Frances  Keats,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  married  iSeiior  Llanos,  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  for  some  years  the  representative  of 
his  Government  at  Rome.  Her  sou,  Juan  Llanos  y  Keats,  is  said 
to  be  a  painter  of  some  note  at  Madrid.  There  remains  also  the 
family  of  George  Keats,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1 8 1 8.  Four 
of  his  seven  children  are  still  alive,  and  from  one  of  them,  Mrs. 
Speed,  the  Correspondent  of  the  World  got  the  letters  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  controversy. 

Before  speaking  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  some  account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  George  Keats.  Ilis  dis¬ 
tinguished  brother  applauded  his  resolution  “  to  become  a  farmer, 
and  work  with  his  own  hands,”  because  his  mind  was  too  high  and 
liberal  for  trade.  George  Keats's  wife  was  also  “  of  a  high  and 
liberal  nature” ;  but  the  pair  did  not  really  settle  quietly 
and  till  the  ground.  At  Louisville  George  Keats  met  Audubon, 
the  famous  woodsman  and  naturalist,  and  by  his  advice  took  part 
in  founding  a  colony.  The  colony  proved  to  be  a  counterpart  of 
the  Eden  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  and  John  Keats  held  that 
Audubon  was  little  better  than  a  Scadder,  or  a  Hannibal  Chollop. 
“  I  cannot  help  thinking  M.  Audubon  a  dishonest  man.”  This  is 
quite  a  new  light  on  the  character  of  a  person  whom  of  course 
Keats  could  not  judge  without  prejudice.  It  was  while  George 
Keats  was  suffering  from  the  failure  of  his  new  colony,  in  1819 
apparently,  that  John  wrote  the  undated  letters  which  are  now 
published.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  paid  a  hasty  visit  to 
England,  and  then  returned  to  America,  where  he  prospered  greatly 
till  1 842,  wheu  he  died,  immediately  after  a  second  stroke  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  His  letters  to  his  daughter,  who  was  visiting  Margaret 
Fuller,  in  1839,  are  extremely'  sensible.  He  has  no  high  opinion 
of  the  German  literature,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fashionable 
influence  in  America  at  that  date.  “  Do  not  cultivate  sentiment, 
my  dear  girl,  until  your  conscience  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  and  there  is 
no  sentiment  more  likely  to  captivate  than  the  Werther 
German,  and  the  more  mature  Wilhelm  Meister,  which 
latter  you  ought  not  to  read.”  Margaret  Fuller  presented 
George  Keats  with  some  flowers  from  the  grave  of  the 
poet  in  Rome,  “the  flowers  which  the  poor  fellow  anticipated 
would  grow  over  him.”  In  return  he  gave  her  the  original  MS. 
of  the  “Ode  to  Autumn,”  a  treasure  beyond  price.  Mr.  Keats 
perhaps  showed  his  sense — at  all  events,  he  gave  proof  of  the 
pugnacity  of  his  family — by  fighting  the  great  “  James  L. 
Brecltenridge,  a  representative  of  Louisville  in  Congress,  with  his 
fists.”  We  do  not  know  whether  Congress  was  the  scene  of  this 
spirited  rally',  which  the  Louisville  Journal  called  “the  most 
gentlemanly  mill  on  record.” 

When  Lord  Houghton  was  preparing  his  Life  and  Letters  of 
Keats,  Mr.  George  Keats  sent  him  several  of  the  poet's  epistles, 
“  copied  out  in  a  clear  hand  and  with  evident  care.”  A  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Athenaeum  has  compared  the  letters  printed  in 
the  World  with  those  of  Lord  Houghton’s  book,  and  has  detected 
various  discrepancies.  Very  often  the  form  in  the  World  is  more 
ample  than  in  the  Houghton  collection,  and  various  passages  of 
doubtful  taste,  or  lines  containing  suspicious  words,  are  omitted  in 
the  letters  published  by  the  biographer  of  Keats.  It  is  really7  a  matter 
of  little  moment  that  the  letters  to  Tom,  giving  an  account  of 


Keats's  Scotch  tour,  vary  from  the  version  which  he  sent  to 
George.  Keats  is  speaking  of  Iona  and  Stall’a.  lie  tells  Tom  that 
an  old  schoolmaster  called  Maclean  showed  the  graves  and  so  on 
at  Iona.  In  writing  to  George  he  is  made  to  spell  Icolmkill 
Trolinkil,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  whether  Maclean  was  the 
cicerone  of  Iona  or  of  Staffa.  In  both  letters  he  makes  the  same 
poor  joke.  His  letter  to  George  looks,  in  short,  as  if  it  was  con¬ 
densed  from  recollection  of  liis  letter  to  Tom,  and  carelessly  tran¬ 
scribed  by  the  copyist.  In  Byron’s  correspondence  the  same  joke 
oiten  does  double  and  treble  duty.  In  short,  the  discrepancies 
may  be  due  to  want  of  memory,  and  haste  on  the  part  of  Keats 
himself.  A  comparison  of  the  letters  to  George  alone,  as  given  by 
Lord  Houghton  and  by7  the  World,  brings  out  more  curious  differ¬ 
ences.  For  example,  the  World  makes  Keats  say  “  our  bodies 
every  seven  years  are  completely  fresh-maierialed,”  “  men  in- 
terassimilate,"  “  lessons  at  the  rate  of  2  and  6  per  fag,”  and 
so  on,  in  passages  which  either  do  not  occur  in  Lord 
Houghton’s  book  at  all,  or  occur  in  different  and  more 
probable  language.  Lord  Houghton  himself  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Academy,  that,  “as  far  as  he  remembers,  he  exercised 
some  discretion  and  selection  in  his  publication,  but  never 
permitted  himself  to  make  any  change  either  in  language  or 
arrangement.”  It  may  be  possible  that  Mr.  George  Keats,  when 
transcribing  the  correspondence  for  Lord  Houghton,  exercised  a 
discretion  which  was  not  uncalled  for.  Keats’s  letters  to  George 
were  long,  and  took  almost  the  shape  of  a  journal.  His  great  love 
of  his  brothers  showed  itself  in  the  care  with  which  he  recorded 
every  trifling  piece  of  gossip,  and  in  his  apologies,  to  Mrs.  George 
Keats,  for  speaking  too  much  about  his  private  friends,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Ilaydon,  and  others.  He  hoped  that,  if  Kean  could  but 
act  in  it,  his  piay  of  Otho  the  Great  might  restore  the  family  for¬ 
tunes.  “  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is  a  tolerable  tragedy ;  it  would  have 
been  a  bank  to  me  if,  just  as  I  had  finished  it,  I  had  not  heard  of 
Kean’s  resolution  to  go  to  America,  lie  complains  that  his  name 
with  the  literary  fashionables  is  vulgar  ;  he  is  a  weaver's  boy  to 
them.”  lie  comforts  himself,  “adonising  as  if  he  were  going  out,” 
and  then  sitting  down  to  write.  Ho  reports  the  weakest  little 
jokes,  made  by  Reynolds  and  others.  lie  writes  what  he  justly7 
calls  “  nonsense  verses,”  with  very  little  humour  in  them.  lie 
declares,  in  that  age  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  of  his  enemy 
the  Quarterly  JReview,  that  “  there  is  scarcely  a  grain  of  party  spirit 
now  in  England.” 

One  fault  of  the  Keats  letters  is  a  would-be  funniness  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  resuscitated.  The  “  Utterly  ”  parts  of  his 
correspondence  should  have  been  left  in  the  original  MS. 
The  joke  about  Mr.  Severn’s  baby  he  ought  never  to  have  made  ;  it 
is  not  the  joke  of  a  man  of  taste  or  good  feeling.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  its  publication.  The  practical  joke  played  on  Mr. 
Brown  might  pass  at  the  time,  though  it  cannot  be  condensed 
without  spoiling  one  element  of  mirth  it  possesses.  The  tale  of 
Major  Snooks,  his  peccadilloes,  and  his  silly  wife,  is  a  nasty  little 
tale.  The  Correspondent  of  the  World  declares  that  the  family  of 
George  Keats  “  did  not  care  to  give  publicity  to  what  they7  thought 
unworthy  of  his  undying  reputation.”  It  is  a  pity  that  they7  did 
not  continue  in  this  mind.  Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
Keats's  imagination  than  the  idea  that  the  idle  chatter,  the  collo¬ 
quial  nonsense  with  which  he  tried  to  amuse  the  exile  and  melan¬ 
choly  of  his  brother,  would  ever  be  made  matter  of  tattle  bv  people 
who  probably  are  ignorant  of  Lamia  and  scarcely  know  Hyperion 
by  name.  It  is  necessary7  to  protest  against  what  is  really  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  name  of  one  who  wears,  among  the  “  souls  of  poets 
dead  and  gone,”  an  aureole  of  unsurpassed  purity  and  brilliance. 
As  more  characteristic  examples  of  the  humour  of  Keats,  a 
humour  which,  like  that  of  Lamb,  sought  for  quaintness,  and  imi¬ 
tated  the  style  of  an  older  world,  we  may  quote  two  passages:  — 

Monday. — This  day  is  a  grand  day  for  Winchester,  they  elect  the  mayor. 
It  was  indeed  high  time  the  place  had  some  sort  of  excitement.  There  was 
nothing  going  on — all  asleep.  Not  an  old  maid’s  sedan  returning  from  a 
card  party,  and  if  any  old  women  have  got  tipsy  they7  have  not  exposed 
themselves  in  the  street.  The  side  streets  here  are  excessively  maiden  lady¬ 
like — the  door-steps  always  fresh  from  the  flannel ;  the  knockers  have  a  vert7 
staid,  serious,  nay,  almost  awful,  quietness  about  them.  I  never  saw  so 
quiet  a  collection  of  lions’  and  rams’  beads.  The  doors  most  part  black, 
with  a  little  brass  handle  just  above  the  keyhole,  so  that  you  may  easily 
shut  yourself  out  of  your  own  house — he!  he  !  There  is  none  of  your  Lady 
Bellaston  rapping  and  ringing  here;  no  thundering  Jupiter  footmen;  no 
opera-treble  tattoes  ;  but  a  modest  lifting  up  of  the  knocker  by  a  set  of  little 
wee  old  lingers  that  peep  through  the  gray  mittens,  and  a  dying  fall  thereof. 
The  great  beauty  of  poetry  is  that  it  makes  everything,  every  place,  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  palatine  Venice  and  the  abbotine  Winchester  are  equally  interesting. 
Some  time  since  I  began  a  poem  called  “The  Eve  of  St.  Mark,”  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  town  quietude.  1  think  it  will  give  you  the  sensation  of  walking 
about  an  old  country  town  in  a  coolisli  evening.  I  know  not  yet  whether  I 
shall  ever  finish  it.  I  will  give  it  as  far  as  I  have  gone— at  till  placeret  ! 

Wheu  he  wrote  to  bis  sister-in-law,  Sirs.  George  Keats,  it  was  in 
another  strain ;  be  used  the  modish  slang  of  the  day,  the  slang  oi 
Tom  and  Jerry : — 

As  far  as  I  could  smoke  things  on  the  Sunday  before  last,  thus  matters 
stood  in  Henrietta  Street.  Henry  was  a  greater  blade  than  ever  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  him  ;  he  had  on  a  very  nice  coat,  a  becoming  waistcoat 
and  butt' trousers.  I  think  his  face  has  lost  a  little  of  the  Spanish-brown 
hut  no  flesh.  He  carved  some  beef  exactly  to  suit  my  appetite,  as  if  1  had 
been  measured  for  it.  As  I  stood  looking  out  of  the  "window  with  Charles 
after  dinner,  quizzing  the  passengers,  at  which,  I  am  sorry  to  snv,  he  is  too 
apt,  I  observed  that  his  young  son-of-a-gun’s  whiskers  had  begun  to  cm  1 
and  curl — little  twists  and  twists  ;  all  down  the  sides  of  his  face  "•ettiu"- 
properly  thiekish  on  the  angles  of  the  visage.  He  certainly  will  have  a 
notable  pair  of  wliiskei  s. 
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Clearly  letters  of  this  sort  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Keats, 
even  though  they  do  not  shake  our  respect  for  his  character  and 
genius.  The  feeling  which  we  entertain  for  him  is  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  thing,  which  ought  to  he  kept  from  the  shocks  which  a 
foolish  and  prurient  curiosity  inflicts.  It  may  he  a  thing  heyond 
editorial  virtue  to  refrain  from  printing  a  literary  treasure-trove 
of  this  kind,  though  the  treasure  is  none  of  the  purest.  This  silly 
chatter  of  a  day  cannot  he  forgotten  in  a  moment.  It  is  well  to 
think  of  Keats  as  a  kind  and  painstaking  brother,  and  to  forget 
blemishes  of  taste  which  should  have  been  kept  in  inviolable 
secresy. 


PROFESSOR  NEWMAN  ON  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  are  not  aware  whether  Professor  Francis  Newman  is 
correct  in  crediting  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  coinage  of  “  the 
two  verbs  Disestablish  and  Disendow.”  But  whoever  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  giving  currency  to  these  verbs  and  their  cognate  sub¬ 
stantives  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  privilege  Jingere  cinctutis 
non  exaudita  Cethegis.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  terms  would 
have  been  abhorrent  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers,  aud  are  still, 
for  very  various  and  even  opposite  reasons,  abhorrent  to  the  minds 
of  many.  A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  whose  ultra  “  Erastian  ”  personality — he  expressly  adopts 
and  glories  in  the  name — it  is  not  very  diflicu.lt  to  decipher,  is 
one  of  these.  He  has  turned  what  professes  to  be  a  review  of 
Geffcken’s  learned  work  on  Church  and  State  into  a  running 
commentary  on  recent  ecclesiastical  events  in  England,  including 
“  the  curious  case  of  the  Vicar  of  Hatcham,”  aud  winds  up  with  a 
characteristic  fling  at  the  “  cuckoo-cry  of  Disestablishment  ”  as 
being  “  equally  groundless,  senseless,  and  mischievous.”  Senseless 
and  mischievous  it  may  be,  but  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to 
be  groundless,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  really  bewildering 
multiplicity  and  variety  of  theories  which  have  been  broached 
during  the  last  six  months  only  in  sundry  magazines,  dealing 
not  so  much  with  the  abstract  question  of  disestablishment  as  with 
the  most  feasible  or  most  desirable  way  of  effecting  what  the  writers 
assume  to  be  not  only  beneficial  but  inevitable.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  are  right  on  either  point ;  our  contention  is  simply  that 
the  question  of  disestablishment  is  no  longer  so  entirely  “  outside 
the  range  of  practical  politics  ”  as  it  appears  to  some  complacent 
optimists.  To  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  by  Parliament  aud  Royal  Commissions — 
the  former  taking,  so  to  say,  the  place  of  Ecumenical  Councils, 
the  latter  of  Roman  Congregations  or  Provincial  Synods — presents 
an  ideal  on  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  improve.  The  very 
divergence  of  sentiment  on  almost  every  other  subject  among  a 
phalanx  in  which  Mr.  Miall  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  march  side  by 
side  proves,  not  that  their  common  object  is  a  good  one,  but  that 
it  is  one  which  commends  itself  as  good  to  a  sufficiently  wide 
constituency  to  demand  the  serious  notice  of  its  opponents  as 
well  as  of  its  advocates.  Ritualists  who  yearn  for  deliverance 
from  State  control,  Liberationists  who  are  outraged  by  what 
they  consider  a  misapplication  of  public  funds,  Dissenting 
ministers  who  fret  under  the  social  superiority  of  their  Anglican 
rivals,  are  all  substantially  agreed  as  to  what  they  desire  to 
see  accomplished  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  all  of  them,  and  especially  the  latter  class,  would  not 
find  themselves  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  result.  They 
all  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  one  Established  and 
Endowed  Church  only  in  England,  and  will  be  rather  surprised  to 
learn  from  an  impartial  friend,  who  is  now  we  believe  connected 
with  the  Unitarian  body,  that  there  are  a  great  many,  and  that 
the  same  process,  if  applied  at  all,  must  be  applied  to  all  alike. 
“  Every  Dissenting  Church,”  it  is  remarked  by  Professor  Newman 
iu  an  article  in  this  month’s  number  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  “  which 
has  any  endowments  at  all  [and  that  includes  at  least  all  the  more 
important  Dissenting  bodies]  is  as  much  established  at  this 
moment  as  is  the  Anglican  Church,  with  •  the  difference  that 
the  State  does  not  claim  to  interfere  with  the  interior  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  Dissenting  Church.”  And  if  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
to  be  disestablished,  the  Dissenting  bodies  must  consent  to  be 
disestablished  also.  “If  we  are  to  disestablish,  we  must  apply 
the  principle  to  nil  Churches, — to  Dissenters  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
as  well  as  to  Protestant  Episcopalians  or  Scottish  Presbyterians.” 
And  moreover  the  Dissenters  ought  to  be  disestablished  “ first 
There  is  something  about  the  novelty  of  this  suggestion,  apart 
from  the  name  of  its  author,  which  challenges  attention.  Mr. 
Newman’s  article  is  a  short  one,  and  though  it  is  plainly  written, 
he  is  not  gifted  with  that  rare  lucidity  of  style  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  his  illustrious  brother.  Ills  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  it,  is  briefly  this.  The  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Anglican  Church,  as  of  the  Dissenting  bodies, 
was  in  the  first  instance  partly,  or  mainly,  given  by  private  persons 
and  not  by  the  State.  And  the  State  by  recognizing  and  receiving 
these  religious  endowments  iu  perpetuity,  whether  bestowed  on 
Episcopalians  or  Nonconformists,  has  ipso  feuio  “  established ”  both 
the  Episcopal  and  the  Dissenting  Churches,  though  it  claims  no 
control  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  latter.  But  to  do  this  is 
“  essentially  wrong,”  for  it  is  to  establish  and  thus  perpetuate  a 
number  of  conflicting  creeds,  all  of  which  may  be,  and  all  but  one 
must  be,  more  or  less  false.  It  is  “  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  opposites, 
which  involves  the  compulsory  teaching  of  falsehood” — to  enforce  at 
once  the  creed  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  of  Pope  Pius,  of  Bishop  Blomlield, 


of  Mr.  Simeon,  and  of  Dean  Milman.  In  the  case  of  science  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  procedure  would  be  manifest  to  every  one, 
but  “  the  mischief  of  a  false  chemistry  would  be  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  mischief  of  a  false  religion.”  Therefore  “  all  im¬ 
position  of  religious  creeds  in  trust-deeds  and  other  documents 
ought  to  be  declared  null  and  void,”  leaving  the  existing  holders 
of  the  funds  for  the  time  being  free  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
the  maintenance  and  transmission  of  their  hereditary  beliefs ;  and 
thus  a  chance  would  be  afforded  for  the  minority  of  active  minds 
in  each  generation,  who  have  outgrown  their  traditional  creed, 
gradually  leavening  the  whole  body,  which  is  now  hindered  by 
the  legal  support  given  through  endowments  to  that  creed.  There 
is  little  to  find  fault  with  in  Professor  Newman’s  statement  of  the 
facts.  It  is  true  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  endowments  of  the 
Established  Church  accrued  to  it  originally  through  personal 
benefactions,  whether  of  Sovereigns  or  of  private  persons.  If 
it  is  argued  that  the  State  transferred  these  benefactions  at  the 
Reformation  to  a  new  Church  or  a  new  faith,  at  all  events  it  did 
not  give  them ;  on  the  contrary  it  seized  the  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
propriating  a  portion  for  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that,  by  according  legal  recognition  and  security  to  the  endow¬ 
ments  similarly  bestowed  through  private  benefactors  on  what  are 
called  “  voluntary  Churches,”  it  does  pro  tanto  establish  and 
endow  these  also,  though  without  claiming  that  right  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  management,  which  is  the  price  exacted  for  the 
further  advantages,  real  or  supposed,  conferred  on  what  is  called 
the  Established  Church.  And  this  is,  so  far,  to  establish  several 
conflicting  creeds,  which  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the  case  all  of 
them  be  true,  and  may,  for  anything  the  State  can  determine,  all 
of  them  be  false.  But  when  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  of 
facts  is  admitted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  writer’s  inference  still 
remains  to  be  proved.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  on  the  face  of 
it  why  the  State  should  not,  in  this  sense,  establish  and 
endow  a  number  of  rival  Churches.  It  may  indeed  be 
maintained  that  all  religious  endowments,  as  such,  are 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  prohibited,  which  is  the  position 
lately  assumed  by  Mr.  Mackonochie ;  or  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  discover  which  is  the  true  Church,  and  support  that 
alone,  ignoring,  or  persecuting,  or  barely  tolerating  all  other  forma 
of  faith  ;  or  that  it  should  establish  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  Mr.  Newman 
holds  none  of  these  theories.  lie  would  have  all  sects,  if  we 
rightly  understand  him,  placed  on  an  equality,  and  allow  all  alike 
to  acquire  such  endowments  as  their  adherents  may  choose  to  be¬ 
stow  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  so  long  as  no  religious  tests  of 
any  kind  are  inserted  in  the  trust-deeds.  And  he  hopes  by  this 
means  to  guard  against  the  legal  support  and  perpetuation  of 
dogmatic  systems,  which  would  be  left  to  depend  on  their  own  in¬ 
herent  strength,  and  might  be  gradually  superseded  or  remoulded 
as  “  the  most  active  minds  in  each  generation  zealous  for  truth  ” 
began  to  find  them  untenable. 

This  scheme  is  open  to  at  least  one  very  obvious  criticism.  We 
need  not  discuss  here  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  in  itself  to 
promote  the  maintenance  of  particular  creeds  by  endowments  orother 
external  aids.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  remedy  proposed 
by  Professor  Newman  would  not  be  likely  to  prove  very  efficacious, 
and,  as  regards  what  he  evidently  considers  the  most  serious  danger  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  law — that  it  “  gives  to  the  Catholic  Church 
the  greatest  facility  of  aggrandizing  itself” — would  have  no  effect 
at  all.  There  is  an  i mportant  difference  between  the  present  position 
of  the  Established  Church  and  that  of  the  Dissenting  communities  to 
which  he  has  not  adverted.  It  cannot  alter  or  interpret  its  formal 
doctrines  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the  State,  and  they 
can.  It  is  true  that  in  a  doctrinal  dispute  involving  rights  of 
property  the  law  courts  would  decide,  as  they  decided  in  the  case 
of  Lady  Ilewley’s  Charity,  whether  a  Dissenting  minister  was  or 
was  not  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  orthodoxy  of  his  own 
communion.  But  whereas  in  the  Established  Church  such  a 
judgment  would  be  final,  it  would  be  open  to  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  or  the  Free  Kirk  General  Assembly  to  revise  the  wording  of 
their  formularies  on  any  point  where  they  considered  it  to  have  been 
misinterpreted.  The  perpetuation  of  uniform  teaching,  so  far  as  it 
is  affected  by  their  possession  of  property,  in  such  bodies,  does  not 
depend  on  the  incorporation  of  doctrinal  definitions  iu  trust-deeds 
conveying  endowments,  but  on  the  power  and  will  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  organization  holding  the  endowments  to  impose  its 
own  conditions  on  the  recipients.  Mr.  Newman  indeed  admits 
as  much  when  he  says  that  “  Catholic  trustees  or  Bishops 
will  appoint  Catholics,  Simeonites  will  appoint  Evangelicals, 
Baptists  will  appoint  Baptists,  Unitarians  will  appoint 
Unitarians.”  Whether  it  is  usual  now,  iu  conveying  property 
to  Baptist  or  Unitarian  chapels,  to  specify  in  detail  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  those  communities  in  the  legal  documents,  we  arenotaware, 
but  we  should  scarcely  have  supposed  it.  The  disestablished 
Church  of  Ireland,  which  holds  considerable  endowments  under 
legal  sanction,  has  already  within  the  few  years  of  its  separate 
existence  made  important  changes  in  its  formularies,  if  not  in  its 
doctrine,  and  still  more  sweeping  alterations  have  been  proposed. 
And  if  on  the  other  hand  the  State  can  be  justly  said  to  “  enforce 
the  perpetual  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Creed,”  that  is  not  because  the 
Tridentine  definitions  are  inserted  in  trust-deeds  securing  Catholic 
property,  but  because  the  property  is  legally  secured  to  a  body 
which  is  both  able  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  Tridentine  creed. 
Mr.  Newman  may,  again,  be  right  iu  thinking  that  “  the  Anglican 
Church,  once  released  from  the  State,  will  not  be  helpless  nor  un- 
vexatious  to  Dissenters.”  Some  of  its  most  zealous  adherents 
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assure  us  that  it  ■will  be  stronger  than  at  present.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  its  energies  as  a  dogmatic  or  “  despotic  Church  ”  will  not 
he  seriously  crippled  by  stipulating  that  in  the  conveyance  of  any 
endowments  which  it  is  permitted  to  retain  or  to  receive,  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles  shall  not  he  recorded  in  the  trust-deed.  The  State 
may  fairly  enough  refuse  to  sanction  not  merely  the  endowment  hut 
the  practice  of  a  religion  which  it  regards  as  grossly  immoral  or 
superstitious ;  and  this  is  the  plea  urged  in  America — to  cite  one  of 
the  examples  adduced  here — for  suppressing  the  Mormonite  com¬ 
munity  at  Utah.  But  a  religious  body  which  is  allowed  to  acquire 
property  at  all  must  in  fairness  he  allowed  to  frame  its  own  con¬ 
ditions  of  membership  and  ministerial  office.  Professor  Newman's 
object  would  he  best  attained,  so  far  as  it  is  attainable,  by  re¬ 
fusing  all  legal  sanction  to  any  religious  endowments  whatever. 
But  for  such  a  policy  it  is  not  easy  to  find  precedents,  and  it  is 
still  less  easy  to  form  a  confident  anticipation  of  the  result. 


WILDBAD. 

THERE  are  baths  which  are  cheerful,  not  to  say  gay,  and  baths 
which  even  verge  on  the  dissipated,  while  others  have  an  air  of 
solemn  business  about  them  that  must  be  excessively  depressing  to 
nervous  invalids.  Thus  at  Homburg  and  Baden  Baden,  even  now 
that  the  gambling  administrations  which  conducted  everything 
so  magnificently  have  been  legislated  out  of  these  places,  you  have 
still  a  sense  of  light  and  cheerfulness.  There  are  rows  of  gay  houses 
with  blooming  flowers  and  gorgeous  sunblinds,  whence  you  hear  the 
strains  of  pianos,  lively  with  the  chansonett.es  of  Offenbach  ;  people 
sip  their  cups  at  the  springs  in  the  gardens,  as  they  might  refresh 
themselves  with  an  ice,  or  hock  and  seltzer-water ;  while  those 
who  lounge  along  in  bath-chairs  seem  to  do  so  rather  from  listless¬ 
ness  than  necessity.  There  is  plenty  of  pleasant  talk  at  the  tables- 
d'hote,  and  a  conspicuous  absence  of  care-worn  faces.  The  hours 
of  the  foreign  visitors,  at  least,  are  far  from  being  unconscionably 
early.  You  are  not  disturbed  by  the  brusque  movements  of  your 
next-door  neighbour  while  yet  in  the  middle  of  your  beauty  sleep  ; 
and  there  is  no  general  eclipsing  of  the  lights  just  as  you  begin  to 
feel  wide-awake  in  the  evening.  And  there  are  baths,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  we  do  not  care  to  particularize,  where  impressions  of 
disease  and  death-grapples  are  irresistible.  Patients  in  each  stage  of 
dilapidation  and  decay  shock  your  eyes  at  every  turn  ;  and  if  you 
take  a  stroll  along  the  paths  in  the  crowded  cemetery,  you  move 
among  lines  of  elaborate  tombstones,  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  strangers  who  have  remained  there.  But,  between  the  two 
extremes,  are  the  baths  that  combine  these  opposite  character¬ 
istics.  The  waters  are  guaranteed  sovereign  specifics  for  certain 
grave  complaints  and  critical  cases ;  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
heart-wearing  anxiety  with  which  patients  are  devoting  themselves 
to  bathing  and  drinking ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  lighter  element,  which  increases  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  by  throwing  rose-coloured  streaks  across  the  in¬ 
valid’s  horizon.  There  are  baths  for  which  nature  seems  to  have 
done  nothing  but  provide  the  waters  that  may  be  medicinally  in¬ 
valuable,  while  it  has  left  all  the  surroundings  as  gloomy  as  pos¬ 
sible,  offering  not  even  a  semblance  of  healthful  distraction.  You 
find  yourself  buried  alive  in  the  depths  of  some  little  valley,  or 
locked  away  into  some  sombre  gorge,  where  lowering  woods  or 
frowning  precipices  shut  out  the  sunlight  save  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  noonday.  Or  you  must  lead  the  life  of  a  lizard  on  a  sun¬ 
burned,  stone-strewn  plain,  which  suggests  the  notion  of  an  Arabia 
Petrsea  rather  than  of  any  landscape  in  Europe.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  may  find  all  you  have  gone  in  search  of  in  moun¬ 
tain  valleys  like  that  of  the  Upper  Engadine,  where  your  hotel  is 
in  the  very  ante-chamber  of  the  grandest  Alpine  scenev,  and  the 
breezes  that  sweep  down  off  the  snow  peaks  and  the  glaciers  come 
laden  with  all  that  is  most  invigorating. 

Perhaps,  for  the  mere  passing  stranger,  the  waters  which  hold  the 
middle  place  between  these  extremes  are  the  most  interesting,  if 
not  actually  the  most  lively.  You  have  a  country  sufficiently"  at¬ 
tractive  to  invite  you  to  agreeable  walks  ;  you  need  be  at  no  loss 
for  congenial  companions  who  are  eager  to  help  you  to  kill  the 
time,  and  yet  you  are  constrained  to  look  on  at  a  variety  of  those 
life  dramas  which  read  you  most  profitable  though  painful  lessons. 
There  is  Wildbad,  for  example.  Wildbad  is  situated  in  what 
must  once  have  been  one  of  the  most  secluded  valleys  in  the 
Schwartzwald,  on  a  road  that  leads  to  nowhere  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Few  people  probably  go  there  without  a  purpose, 
but  the  purposes  that  take  them  thither  are  manifold.  The 
great  speciality  is  the  treatment  of  diseases  that  cripple  the 
invalid  or  rack  him  with  pains.  It  acts  on  gout  and  rheumatism 
in  all  their  forms ;  it  loosens  stiffened  joints,  and  splices  and 
patches  splintered  bones ;  it  makes  the  lame  to  walk,  and  the 
paralytic  to  hobble.  It  is  supposed  to  help  to  set  straight  the  most 
ghastly  forms  of  distortion,  the  results  of  fever  and  severe  illness  of 
every"  kind.  And  at  the  same  time,  if  you  consult  Dr.  Granville 
and  later  authorities  passim,  you  will  learn  that  the  properties  of 
its  springs  are  soothing  and  slowly  invigorating.  It  is  said  to 
calm  the  fevered  brain  and  restore  the  enervated  vital  forces. 
Insensibly  it  tranquillizes  the  melancholy  which  has  deranged  the 
overtaxed  nervous  system,  and  acts  on  premature  exhaustion  and 
old  age  like  the  medicated  herbs  that  “  did  renew  old  Jason.” 
Even  if  you  have  come  to  Wildbad  in  ignorance  of  what  you  were 
to  expect,  before  you  are  well  established  in  your  hotel  you  might 
give  a  shrewd  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms  of  the  great  majority  of 


the  visitors.  A  half-dozen  of  bath-chairs  or  sedan-chairs  on 
wheels  are  drawn  up  side  by  side  in  the  passage  which  leads  to  the 
courtyard  behind.  Singularly  commodious  and  luxurious  chairs  they 
are,  by  the  way,  with  an  ingenious  apparatus  that  raises  the  legs  to  the 
angle  best  suited  to  the  need  of  the  occupant.  You  pass  knots  of  stranger 
attendants  gossiping  on  the  staircases  and  in  the  corridors ;  for 
many  of  the  guests  who  are  more  or  less  helpless  come  accom¬ 
panied  by  couriers  or  nurses,  or  at  all  events  by  body  servants 
of  some  kind.  If  nature  has  blessed  you  with  sound  health  or  left 
you  your  pristine  elasticity  of  frame,  you  find  yourself  insensibly 
growing  ashamed  of  your  own  springiness  of  tread.  For  as  you 
bound  up  and  down  from  your  apartment,  you  give  the  go-by"  to 
the  maimed  and  the  halt  painfully  dragging  themselves  up  and 
down  by  the  balustrades. 

It  seems  the  normal  condition  of  humanity  in  Wildbad  to  have 
more  or  less  of  a  limp ;  there  is  a  strange  variety  of  curious  and  solid 
walking-sticks  on  exhibition,  more  generally  used  in  pairs  than 
singly ;  and  in  the  eating  and  reading  salons  on  the  ground  floor  there 
are  crutches  lying  about  in  odd  corners.  When  you  take  your  seat 
at  the  table  d'hote,  especially  at  the  early  one,  you  see  ladies  and 
gentlemen  being  helped  to  their  places,  by  no  means  as  a  matter  of 
formal  politeness.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  more  or  less  lost  the 
use  of  their  lower  limbs ;  some  are  actually  carried  in 
arms ;  while  here  and  there  at  corners  places  are  reserved  for 
those  who  must  stretch  their  stiffened  legs  before  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  consolations  of  a  resort  of  this  kind  that 
the  unfortunate  patients  need  show  no  false  shame.  How¬ 
ever  bad  they  may  be,  there  is  sure  to  be  others  to  keep 
them  in  countenance, '  And  the  worse  they  are.  the  more 
they  appear  to  be  respected.  Do  they  not  embody  a  marvellous 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  waters,  showing  an  example  which  is 
the  best  of  all  encouragements  to  those  less  severely  afllicted ;  and 
may  they  not  leave  after  a  season  or  two  as  living  proofs  of  the 
miracles  that  may  be  wrought  by  single-minded  perseverance  ? 
The  conversation  naturally  runs  on  the  course  of  the  treatment,  and 
on  cures  which  are  more  or  less  matters  of  tradition.  The  gouty 
gentleman  who  has  just  completed  his  dozen  of  baths  is  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  improved  action  he  displayed  on  the  promenade  in  the 
morning,  while  condolences  are  offered  to  a  victim  of  rheumatism 
on  the  slight,  though  obvious,  relapse  that,  however,  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accounted  for ;  a  sceptic — for  sceptics  sometimes  make 
their  way  even  to  Wildbad — or  a  fellow-sufferer  who  is  labour¬ 
ing  under  depression  or  despondency  is  confronted  or  comforted 
with  stories  of  those  startling  cures  which  can  be  brought  in  pre¬ 
cisely  as  cases  in  point ;  and  not  seldom  indeed  there  needs  to  be 
no  small  store  of  faith.  It  is  all  very  well  for  anybody  who 
arrives  with  a  party  of  solicitous  friends,  and  whose  mind  is  diverted 
from  his  personal  troubles  by  light  and  bright  society.  But  you 
see  sunken-cheeked  solitaries  who  glide  about  spectre-like, 
never  speaking  and  seldom  spoken  to.  If  they  sleep  tolerably  of 
nights,  appearances  must  be  strangely  deceptive ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  waters  are  to  work  beneficially  with  them,  since 
their  familiar  demon  never  leaves  them  for  a  moment.  Yet 
almost  worse  off  are  those  patients  labouring  under  disheartening 
maladies  who  go  in  pairs.  There  is  an  elderly  gentleman  barely 
able  to  balance  himself  on  his  failing  limbs,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  shoulder  of  a  younger  man,  who  wears  the  most  ghastly  and 
woebegone  expression,  who  is  himself  staggering  as  if  he  might 
slip  at  every  step,  and  whose  bloodshot  eyes  are  staring  sadly  into 
vacancy.  Were  you  to  follow  them  into  their  apartment  while 
they  are  killing  the  weary  hours — for  they  are  equal  to  very  little 
exercise — you  could  scarcely  find  yourself  in  more  dismal  com¬ 
pany.  Happily  for  them,  however,  as  well  as  for  others,  there 
is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  Besides  malades  imaginaires 
and  people  but  slightly  ill,  there  are  many  who  are  really 
profiting  by  the  treatment,  and  who  are  proportionately  elated 
and  exhilarated.  And  there  are  many  more  who  show  a 
most  creditable  fortitude  and  elasticity,  and  who  can  recover 
something  of  their  earlier  cheerfulness  under  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  cheerful  society.  Most  people,  whether  musically 
disposed  or  not,  acknowledge  the  inspiriting  power  of  melody ; 
and  when  the  band  plays  in  the  morning  or  evening  the  Ivurplatz 
before  the  Bath-house  is  almost  as  animated  as  the  market-place 
at  the  other  end,  when  the  peasants  have  crowded  in  of  a  morning, 
with  their  baskets  of  poultry  and  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Music  is  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  part  of  universal  bath  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  other  amusements  are  scarce. 
There  is  a  vast  and  scantily  furnished  cafe,  where  coffee  is  only  to 
be  procured  up  to  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  with  a  single 
billiard-table  dropped  in  the  middle  that  is  chiefly  patronized  by 
couriers.  There  is  a  Hof  reading-room,  to  which  you,  however, 
must  subscribe.  There  are  occasional  concerts,  with  mediocre 
performances  ;  and  there  is  a  tiny  summer  theatre  in  the  gardens, 
where  the  acting  is  more  or  less  entertaining.  These  gardens,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  pretty  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
most  has  been  made  of  the  valley  and  the  little  stream  that 
waters  it.  Ingenuity  has  exhausted  itself  in  multiplying 
paths,  and  in  leading  them  up  to  any  eminence  or  opening  that 
commands  the  semblance  of  a  prospect.  But  there,  as  in  the 
surrounding  forest  that  stretches  away  indefinitely  on  all  sides,  the 
very  density  of  the  timber  and  the  foliage  is  a  drawback.  Away 
from  the  well-kept  carriage  road  that  leads  up  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Enz,  you  are  always  sighing  for  sunlight  or  stifling 
in  the  absence  of  air.  Here  and  there  the  sweep  of  the  black  fir- 
woods  encloses  in  bright  green  meadows  on  steep  slopes,  studded 
over  with  rude  wooden  chalets  for  housing  the  precious  hay  crops. 
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There  is  a  fresh  scent  of  hay  or  grass  in  the  air,  while  innumerable 
little  rills  trickle  down  from  the  woodlands,  making  a  system  of 
natural  irrigation  easy.  But  elsewhere  you  are  enveloped  in  the 
never-ending-  woods,  bend  your  steps  which  way  you  will.  Blame 
ridge  succeeds  to  black  ridge  ;  and,  though  at  the  bottom  of  each 
abrupt  descent  you  come  upon  the  inevitable  water,  these  shallow 
streams  are  your  only  guides,  and  you  are  utterly  abroad  without 
a  compass.  There  are  forest  tracks  for  hauling  the  felled  timber ; 
but  then  they  lose  you  in  a  labyrinth,  and  there  are  steep  slides 
grooved  in  the  hill-sides,  by  which  each  single  stem  when  it  is  cut 
down  is  sent  by  a  short  cut  to  the  bottom.  Nothing  can  be  richer 
or  more  beautiful  than  the  warm  undergrowth  of  foxgloves  among 
the  pale  green  bracken  and  beds  of  bilberry,  contrasting  with 
the  darkness  of  the  pines  above  and  with  the  bald  patches  of 
dark  brown  carpeting,  thickly  strewed  with  the  dried  pine 
needles.  But  these  great  woods  ara  strangely  silent  in 
the  daytime  in  the  height  of  the  summer  ;  although  at  night 
you  may  listen  to  the  cries  of  the  night  roauiers  and  the 
hooting  of  the  big  Black  Forest  owls.  The  only  sounds  that 
come  to  your  ear  in  your  walks  are  the  heavy  strokes  of  the 
■woodmen’s  axes ;  the  only'  vehicle  you  chance  to  meet  is  the  long 
black  waggon  of  some  grimy  charcoal-burner.  To  be  sure,  the 
primitive  arrangement  for  floating  down  the  wood  is  a  sight  that 
in  itself  is  worth  going  far  to  see.  In  the  bed  of  a  dwindled  stream, 
half  the  cast  of  a  fly  across,  lies  a  long,  narrow,  snake-like  raft, 
perhaps  many  hundred  yards  from  end  to  end.  Great  stems  of  trees, 
sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  feet  in  length,  are  secured  from  ten  to 
twenty  abreast  in  a  succession  of  sinuous  joints.  Tree  is  knotted 
to  tree,  end-on,  by  rough  ropes  of  twisted  bark,  passing  through 
iron  clamps  driven  flrmlv  into  the  timber.  The  stream  is  dammed 
at  intervals  above  and  below  ;  then,  when  all  is  in  readiness,  the 
upper  locks  are  opened  and  the  raft  advances  on  a  stage  of  its 
downward  journey,  with  the  sudden  flush  of  a  minimum  of 
water  power.  Fishing  there  is,  and  fair  fishing  too,  although  the 
trout  are  small ;  and  we  should  fancy  their  spawning  places  must 
be  disturbed  and  their  numbers  thinned  periodically  by  these  un¬ 
wieldy  trunks  which  go  ploughing  up  the  bottom  and  undermining 
the  banks.  On  the  whole,  the  visitor  to  Wildbad,  if  he  has  the 
knack  of  amusing  himself  easily,  may  get  on  tolerably  well; 
but  there,  at  least  as  much  as  most  places,  he  is  sadly  dependent 
on  the  weather.  There  is  a  very  scanty  provision  of  artificial 
cover  where  he  can  indulge  in  a  promenade  in  defiance  of  the 
elements  ;  and  the  forests,  which  are  always  sufficiently  sombre, 
must  more  than  neutralize  the  virtues  of  the  warm  springs,  when 
they  are  dripping  with  wet  from  above  and  steaming  with  vapour 
from  below 


THE  CANTON  EXHIBITION. 

ii. 

T  has  often  been  observed  that  a  complete  history  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  would  solve  the  problems  connected  with  that 
of  the  invention  of  printing.  The  one  history,  however,  is  obviously 
as  impossible  as  the  other.  Controversy,  which  two  centuries  ago 
raged  as  to  the  priority  of  printing  at  this  town  or  that,  now  rages 
with  a  tempered  vehemence  as  to  the  true  date  of  this  or  that 
woodcut.  It  m;iy  be  worth  while  to  state  the  particulars  of  some 
of  these  questions,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  examples  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Gutenberg’s  claim  to  have  first  printed  with  movable  types  has 
been  called  in  question  by  the  people  of  Haarlem — citizens,  it  will 
be  allowed,  of  no  mean  city  in  the  world  of  literature.  We  are 
told  by  Guicciardini,  writing  in  1567,  that.  f‘  the  Ilaarlemers 
assert  that  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  their  town,  and 
brought. — after  the  death  of  the  inventor,  who  left  the  art  un¬ 
finished — to  Mentz  by  a  servant,  who  was  received  there  with 
open  arms.”  A  pedigree,  drawn  up  about  twenty  years  before, 
had  assigned  the  honour  of  the  discovery  to  Lourens 
Janszoon  Coster;  and  Junius,  writing  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  few  years  after  Guicciardini,  gave  the 
fullest  particulars.  Coster,  during  a  walk  in  a  wood,  thought  of 
the  art  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks,  went  home,  and 
straightway  printed  a  book ;  further  invented  metal  type ; 
and  finally,  within  a  year,  was  robbed  of  his  invention  by  his 
servant  John,  known  to  history  and  romance  as  John  Faustus,  or 
F'ust ;  all  these  momentous  events  taking  place  in  a  single  year — 
1441.  The  story  subsequently  grew  and  gathered  strength. 
Coster’s  original  calling  was  variously  stated  to  have  been  that  of 
an  innkeeper,  a  chandler,  a  sheriff,  and  a  sexton.  The  most  minute 
particulars  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education  were  detailed. 
A  rouud  dozen  of  medals,  all  exhibited  here  by  Mr.  Blades,  were 
struck  in  his  honour  ;  and  at  last,  in  1856,  the  grateful  Ilaarlemers 
raised  his  statue  in  the  wood  where  his  discovery  was  made.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  town,  there  was  a  certain  Dr.  van  der  Linde, 
who  had  doubts,  residing  at  Haarlem.  He  inquired  with  great 
temerity  how  it  was  that  the  story  should  not  be  contemporary, 
how  it  was  that  Lourens  Coster  died,  according  to  unquestionable 
documentary  evidence,  five  years  before  1441,  and  how  it  was 
that  the  books  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  him  had  the 
appearance  of  being  not  earlier  than  Gutenberg,  but  later.  In 
short,  Dr.  van  der  Linde  upset  the  popular  idol  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  we  believe,  has  in  consequence  been  obliged  to  leave 
Holland.  Apart  from  the  discrepancies  in  the  story  itself,  the 
date  was  fatal  to  it.  Claimants  always  find  facts  more  easily 


manipulated  than  dates.  If  Coster  was  the  first  block  printer,  he 
must  have  printed  long  before  1441.  If  he  was  the  first  printer 
from  movable  types,  he  must  have  printed  at  least  ten  years  later. 
So  the  “  Haarlem  legend  ”  holds  its  ground  only  in  Haarlem,  and 
the  priority  of  Gutenberg  rests,  so  far,  on  a  solid  base.  Much  that 
is  untrue  has  no  doubt  been  told  about  him  also.  There  is  a 
Mentz  as  well  as  a  Haarlem  legend  ;  but  there  is  a  residue  of  facts 
and  consistent  dates  when  everything  else  has  been  strained  off 
which  points  clearly  to  Gutenberg.  Among  the  books  exhibited 
is  a  little  quarto  tract  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Fuller  Bussell ;  it  is 
the  only  copy  now  known  to  exist  of  a  “Speculum  Sacerdotum,” 
which  was  probably  printed  by  Gutenberg,  and  which  is  in¬ 
teresting  on  another  account.  A  duplicate  copy  was  formerly  in 
the  Library  at  Mentz ;  it  has  disappeared  of  late  years,  but  an 
inscription  it  contained  had  been  copied,  and  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  book  was  given  to  a  monastery  by  “  Johannes  de  Bono 
Monte.”  In  1515  Trithemius  speaks  of  Gutenberg  positively  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  in  the  year  1450,  and  this  date  tallies  well 
with  a  manuscript  note  in  a  copy  of  the  famous  “  Mazarine 
Bible  ”  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  The  Bible  must  have 
been  a  long  time  iu  hand.  Other  books  may,  and  must,  have 
been  printed  before  it;  so,  if  Gutenberg  invented  the  art  in  I45°j 
the  note  in  question,  though  added  six  years  later,  is  not  too  late. 
It  mentions  that  Henry  Cramer  finished  the  rubrication  of  the 
book  in  August  1456.  Of  this  Mentz  Bible  the  Exhibition  has  a 
very  fine  cop}’,  lent  by  Earl  Spencer.  It  is,  of  course,  a  book  of  the 
utmost  rarity  ;  there  are  seven  copies  on  vellum,  of  which  one  is 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  nineteen  on  paper,  of  which  this  is 
one.  Mr.  Perkins  had  one  of  each  kind,  and  they  fetched  at  his 
famous  sale  in  1873,  the  vellum  copy  3,400k,  and  the  paper 
2,690 1.  The  former  was  in  the  Library  of  Mentz,  and  was  sold 
to  an  English  dealer  about  fifty  years  ago.  Of  other  specimens 
of  Gutenberg’s  typography,  the  beautiful  Psalter  of  1547, 
the  first  book  printed  with  a  date,  is  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  ;  it 
was  printed  after  Gutenburg  left  the  firm  he  had  originated  by  hia 
partners  Fust  and  Schaeffer ;  and  Lord  Spencer  sends  also  the 
second  Bible,  dated  1462,  a  beautiful  copy  on  vellum,  illuminated 
like  a  manuscript  by  an  Italian  hand. 

Another  great  controversy  is  still  far  from  being  settled.  In. 
every  history  of  printing,  as  we  have  said,  much  turns  upon  the 
antiquity  of  wood-engraving.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
stencil  plates,  or  something  like  them,  were  used  for  making  play¬ 
ing  cards  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  before  it. 
Wooden  blocks  for  the  same  purpose  soon  followed,  and  next  came 
religious  pictures  and  school  books.  The  question  is  whether 
these  religious  pictures  and  school  books  were  produced  before 
ordinary  printing  was  invented.  The  Exhibition  contains  some, 
remarkable  specimens  of  block  books,  in  which,  under  the  name  of 
Biblia  pauperum,  illiterate  people  were  taught  the  significance  of 
scriptural  histories  and  the  connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Under  the  pictures  words  were  cut,  not  in  separate  letters, 
but  as  if  the  picture  and  its  explication  were  part  of  a  single  com¬ 
position,  like  a  stained  glass  window,  which,  indeed,  many  of  the 
pages  of  these  books  closely  resemble  in  design.  Some  of  these, 
books  were  produced  long  after  printing  was  in  full  use,  far 
into  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  question  is  whether  any  of 
them  are  older  than  Gutenburg’s  invention.  Its  solution  greatly 
depends  on  style — an  impossible  thing  to  define  in  words,  and 
one  on  which  even  experts  notoriously  differ.  But  the 
whole  matter  is  brought  to  a  point  by  a  large  coloured  wood- 
cut  which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  present  Exhi¬ 
bition.  This  is  the  famous  St.  Christopher,  pasted  within  the 
binding  of  a  manuscript  among  Lord  Spencer's  books.  It  is  in  a 
large,  bold,  and  effective  style,  by  no  means  so  archaic  as  that  of 
some  of  the  block  books  near  it,  and  below  is  a  prayer  in  two  lines 
ending  with  the  date  1423.  Of  this  print  the  Catalogue  says, 
“  the  celebrated  St.  Christopher  in  the  Althorp  Library  proves, 
that  images  of  the  Saints  from  wooden  blocks  appeared  at  least  as 
early  as  1423.”  Unfortunately,  however,  it  “proves”  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Could  we  concede  the  proof,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  considerably  more  than  this  ;  for  a  still  earlier  date  occurs 
on  an  “  Annunciation”  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  which, 
if  the  figures  were  unquestionable,  would  appear  to  be  fifteen 
years  older.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  as  to  their  authenti¬ 
city;  but  there  is  none  as  to  the  reading  of  1423  under  the  St. 
Christopher.  Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  may  judge  of  it  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  may  further  judge  from  the  style  of  the  art  in  the. 
picture  whether  it  is  older  than  the  block  books  beside  it,  or 
whether,  as  we  believe  nine  out  of  ten  will  decide,  it  does  not 
betray  a  facility  in  art  which  would  make  it  full  fifty  years 
younger  than  the  date  which  it  bears.  The  1423  may  just  as  well 
be  taken  to  refer  to  an  obit  or  some  similar  commemoration,  and 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  year  in  which  the  block  itself 
was  cut.  This  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  fully  debated  here,  and 
we  have  only  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  fairly  as  showing  how 
interesting  the  Exhibition  will  be  found  to  all  students  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  what  is  now  for  millions  of  civilized  people  the  most 
familiar  form  of  popular  art.  The  great  collection  of  woodcuts  lent 
by  M.  Caspari  enables  the  student  who  pursues  the  subject  to  form 
a  definite  opinion.  The  woodcuts  are  hung  rather  too  high  for  easy 
inspection,  but  are  well  worth  a  little  trouble,  supplemented  as 
they  are  by  fine  modern  specimens  from  our  best  living  engravers. 
They  begin  with  the  early  block-prints  of  the  German  press,  some, 
dated  in  1470  and  the  following  years.  Next  comes  an  exceedingly 
tine  series  of  the  works  of  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer,  and  their  school, 
followed  by  Holbeins,  Arnmans,  Mantegnas,  the  exquisite  borders 
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of  the  early  French  press,  the  Bible  cuts  of  “  le  I’etit  Bernard,” 
and  even  some  of  M.  GustaveDore’s  illustrations  engraved  by  Panne- 
maker.  An  English  series,  also  lent  by  M.  Caspari,  will  be  j 
examined  with  especial  interest,  and  here  it  will  be  observed  that,  J 
while  the  French  school  has  degenerated  from  the  great  days  of 
Tory  and  Roville,  the  English  school,  so  poor  then,  is  now  coming  j 
well*  to  the  front,  following  worthily  in  the  track  of  its  first  great 
native  wood-engraver,  Thomas  Bewick. 

A  third  controversy  must  be  wholly  fought  out  on  English 
ground.  We  have  seen  that  the  priority  of  Gutenberg’s  press  has 
been  called  in  question  by  believers  in  a  mythical  Haarlem  printer, 
and  have  also  briefly  surveyed  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  date 
on  Lord  Spencer's  “  St.  Christopher.”  The  third  question  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Caxton’s  claim  to  be  considered — first,  as  the  earliest 
English  printer ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  earliest  French  printer.  If 
he  did  not  print  his  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers 
at  Westminster  before  any  one  else  had  printed  a  book  in  England, 
then  is  the  present  Exhibition  vain.  But  in  1664  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  Caxton  of  this  priority  by  Richard  Atkyns,  who 
endeavoured  to  show  that  Corsellis,  a  kind  of  English  Coster, 
was  our  “  prototypographer.”  A  copy  of  the  tract  is  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  in  which  he  asserted  that  a  record  had  been  discovered  in 
Lambeth  Library  which  made  King  Henry  VI.  to  have  advanced 
twelve  hundred  marks  and  the  Archbishop  three  hundred  to  induce 
a  pupil  of  Gutenberg  at  Haarlem  to  come  to  England ;  that 
Corsellis  came  and  was  sent  under  guard  to  Oxford ;  that  the 
Oxford  press  was  the  third  in  Europe,  coming  next  to  Mentz  and 
Haarlem,  and  that  there  books  were  printed  at  least  as  early  as 
1468.  We  have  already  noticed  the  two  copies  of  St.  Jerome  on 
the  Creed  which  are  in  the  Exhibition.  Upon  the  false  date  of 
this  book  Atkyns’s  whole  story  rested,  for  the  Lambeth  document 
was  never  openly  produced,  and  must  have  existed  solely  in  the 
imagination.  The  object  of  this  attempt  was,  no  doubt,  to  assert 
the  right  of  the  King  and  his  delegates,  the  Stationers’  Company, 
to  control  the  English  press ;  and  that  Atkyns's  story  should  have 
been  received  with  favour  is  one  of  the  most  curious  side-lights 
which  may  be  thrown  on  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  question  was  seriously  taken  up  by  an  English 
bibliographer,  but  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  repented  and  suppressed  a  little  volume  he  had  published 
on  the  subject.  Caxton’s  claim  stands  now  without  question.  His 
first  English  book  is  the  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troye,  pro¬ 
bably  printed  at  Bruges  in,  or  shortly  after,  1474,  the  date  of 
its  translation  from  the  French.  He  also  printed  at  Bruges,  in 
1476,  the  original  French  version  of  the  book  ;  and  this  fact,  which 
is  hardly  disputed,  though  some  authorities  think  the  work  may  have 
been  done  by  Colard  Mansion,  his  teacher,  gives  Caxton  the  double 
honour  of  being  not  only  the  first  English,  but  also  the  first 
French,  printer,  for  the  Recueil  is  the  earliest  book  in  the  French 
language.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  French  bibliographers 
wholly  ignore  the  claim,  which  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  found 
stated  in  a  single  work  on  the  history  of  printing  published  in 
France.  Unfortunately,  we  have  but  too  many  examples  of  the 
bias  of  patriotism  on  more  serious  matters.  Oaxton’s  first  dated 
book  was  printed  in  England  in  1477  ;  this  is  the  Dictes  and  Sayings 
already  mentioned.  He  only  once  used  a  title-page,  if  indeed  he, 
and  not  his  successor,  printed  the  Chastysiny  of  Goddes  Chyldern 
in  1491.  No  fewer  than  four  copies  are  in  the  Exhibition.  His 
well  known  “  device,”  formed  apparently  of  the  Arabic  numerals 
4  and  7  with  his  initials,  was  first  used  in  a  book  which  he  did 
not  print  himself — namely,  the  first  edition  of  the  Salisbury 
Missal,  which  was  printed  for  him  in  Paris  in  1487,  and  which  he 
marked  and  published  in  England,  thus  making  himself  our  earliest 
publisher  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  The  unique  copy  of 
this  book  is  lent  by  Mr.  Legh. 


INDEXING  THE  STATUTE  LAW. 

rUHE  rapid  and  unceasing  increase  of  the  statute  law  renders  it 
-L  impossible  for  even  the  most  competent  lawyer  to  keep  pace 
with  its  development.  In  fact,  taking  success  as  a  fair  test  of 
competency,  the  larger  a  man’s  practice  is  the  less  time  he  has  to 
devote  to  the  study  of  the  monthly  instalments  of  new  Acts  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Law  Reports.  And  so,  whenever  an  opinion  has  to  be 
written,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  find  decided  cases  which  are  exactly  in 
point,  and  have  not  been  overruled  ;  the  statute  books  of  subse¬ 
quent  years  must  also  be  diligently  searched,  lest  perchance  some 
obscure  enactment  should  lurk  therein  which  alters  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  renders  the  prior  authorities  worthless  and  misleading. 
Few  things  are  more  wearisome  or  more  dangerously  conducive 
to  hasty  incompleteness  than  this  sort  of  precautionary  quest  for 
what  one  neither  wishes  nor  expects  to  find.  The  natural  remedy 
for  the  peculiar  form  of  this  grievance  lies  in  the  compilation  of  an 
absolutely  complete  and  trustworthy  index  of  the  statute  law ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  produce 
one  which  will  at  the  same  time  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
extended  search  we  have  referred  to,  and  provide  a  security 
against  omissions  which  no  search  can  give.  A  copious  index, 
chronological  and  alphabetical,  is  already  in  existence,  appended 
to  the  Revised  Edition  of  the  Statutes,  last  published  in  1874; 
but  its  system  and  arrangement  are  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee  have  determined 
on  replacing  it  by  another.  The  plan  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  one  is  as  follows.  Different  headings,  comprising  all 


the  leading  subjects  which  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  are  to  be  apportioned  to  competent  draftsmen,  for 
whose  guidance  the  Parliamentary  counsel,  Sir  Henry  Thring,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  or  code  of  instructions  pointing  out  the 
rules  and  method  to  be  followed  in  drawing  up  the  index. 
Each  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  accompanied  by  two  specimen 
indices,  one,  embracing  the  title  “  Coroner,”  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Maine,  the  other  11  Public  Health,”  by  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Fitzgerald. 
These,  as  stated  by  Sir  Henry.  “  are  not  to  be  followed  servilely, 
but  are  merely  sent  as  illustrations  of  the  Instructions.”  The  two 
subjects  are  well  selected  as  affording  typical  models.  Violent  and 
suspicious  deaths  were  probably  even  more  frequent  in  earlier 
stages  of  civilization  than  now,  despite  the  laudable  efforts  of 
railway  Companies  to  keep  up  the  average ;  and  so  around  the  office 
of  coroner  has  accumulated  a  mass  of  statutes  extending  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  year  1875.  The  natural  deaths 
of  the  subjects  of  the  realm,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Legislature  until  a  comparatively  late  date,  and 
the  whole  system  of  public  hygiene  is  of  recent  growth.  By  1875, 
however,  the  Acts  relating  thereto  had  arrived  at  such  a  hopeless 
state  of  complication  and  confusion  that  a  consolidating  and 
repealing  Act  was  passed,  which  embodied  all  former  effective  pro¬ 
visions  in  three  hundred  and  forty-three  sections,  supplemented  by 
numerous  schedules.  Thus  Mr.  Maine  has  to  deal  with  a  number 
of  Acts  of  moderate  length ;  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  five  only,  one 
of  which,  however,  is  of  gigantic  dimensions  ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  law,  most  of  the  other  enact¬ 
ments  will  be  found  to  present  one  or  other  of  these  distinctive 
characteristics.  Some  fifteen  other  headings  have,  we  understand, 
been  assigned  to  a  number  of  draftsmen,  who  will  probably  accom¬ 
plish  their  portion  of  the  task  this  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
entire  index  may  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1878.  But,  before 
entering  more  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  sample  indices,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  examine  the  system  propounded  by  Sir  Henry 
Thring,  of  which  they  are  the  first  fruits. 

Sir  Henry’s  pamphlet  begins  by  an  analysis  of  the  common 
alphabetical  index  as  found  at  the  end  of  an  ordinary  book.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  Sir  Henry  has  in  his  mind  a  legal  or 
scientific  book,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  work  of  any  other 
class  can  boast  of  an  index  so  systematic  or  elaborate  as  that 
which  he  has  sketched  out — divided  into  effective  and  cross-titles, 
the  former  being  such  as  really  refer  the  reader  to  some  portion  of 
the  book  where  he  will  find  the  required  information,  the  latter 
serving  merely  to  inform  him  of  the  title  under  which  he  ought 
originally  to  have  looked,  it  being,  as  Sir  Henry  remarks,  “  impos¬ 
sible  to  select  the  effective  titles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the 
varying  ideas  of  inquirers  as  to  the  catchword  which  most  aptly 
includes  a  large  group  of  references.”  To  take  an  example  from 
one  of  the  specimens,  “  Public  Health  ”  is  the  effective  title, 
“  Health,  Public,”  “  Local  Board,”  “  Local  Government,”  See.,  are 
the  cross-titles.  It  may  be  annoying  to  the  seeker  after  informa¬ 
tion  who  turns  to  “Health,  Public”  to  find  only  “  see  Public 
Health  ”  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect  the  same 
references  to  be  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  under  suc¬ 
cessive  headings,  and  so  long  as  the  effective  title  is  fairly  chosen, 
and  the  cross-titles  sufficiently  numerous,  there  is  no  ground  for 
complaint.  The  effective  title,  when  discovered,  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  sub-headings  or  subdivisions  more  or  less  numerous  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  subject,  while  under 
these  sub-headings  are  arranged  the  actual  references  to  the  body 
of  the  work.  Sir  Henry  has  not  diverged  from  this  general  prin¬ 
ciple  in  his  plan  for  an  index  to  the  statute  law,  but  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  such  an  index  he  justly  remarks  that  there  are  several 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind : — first,  that  the  proposed  index  is  not 
an  index  to  a  book,  but  to  a  collection  of  books ;  and,  secondly, 
that  “  the  volumes  of  the  statute  law  do  not  form  separate  books 
to  bo  indexed,  but  contain,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  books  or 
statutes  which  require  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  be  separately 
indexed.  The  effective  titles,  then,  of  an  index  to  the  statute  law 
may  be  considered  each  as  a  separate  index  to  a  separate  book,  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book  being  the  statute,  or  series  of  statutes, 
containing  the  enactments  relating  to  the  subject-matter  covered 
by  the  effective  title.”  The  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  index¬ 
ing  under  an  effective  title  the  subject-matter  of  a  variety  of 
statutes  he  states  to  be  (1)  the  arrangement  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and,  consequently,  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes  to  be  indexed ;  and  (2 )  finding  referential  expressions 
appropriate  to  the  matter  so  arranged.  The  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter  is,  no  doubt,  a  task  sometimes  requiring 
considerable  discrimination,  though  in  an  index  of  this  nature, 
which  is  simply  indicative,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
knotty  points  of  interpretation  should  arise ;  while,  as  to  the  other 
difficulty,  that  of  finding  appropriate  referential  expressions,  we 
should  have  imagined  that  where,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
reference  is  to  a  single  section,  considerable  assistance  might  be 
derived  from  the  side-note  to  that  section  in  the  statute  book, 
which,  though  not  authoritative,  generally  supplies  a  fairly  concise 
epitome  of  its  substance.  But  Sir  Henry  seems  determined 
studiously  to  refrain  from  building  on  another  man’s  foundation, 
as  witness  his  injunction  to  his  draftsmen,  to  avoid  con¬ 
sulting  existing  indices  before  beginning  their  work,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  materials,  on  the  ground  that  such 
iudices  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  assist  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  subject-matter. 

After  stating  .that  the  general  scheme  of  an  index  to  the 
{  statute  book  is  to  group  under  comparatively  few  effective  titles 
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the  whole  of  the  statute  law,  and  to  refer  by  cross-titles  to  the 
subdivisions  of  that  statute  law  as  found  under  the  proper  effective 
titles,  Sir  Henry  proceeds  to  furnish  his  assistants  with  certain  direc¬ 
tions  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  uniformity,  if  not  efficiency, 
in  their  work.  These  directions  indicate  a  carefully  elaborated 
plan,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  will  render  the  index  most 
serviceable  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  designed.  Thus  concession 
is  to  be  made  to  the  weakness,  induced  by  long  habit,  of  associating 
certain  provisions  with  headings  under  which  they  do  not  logically 
fall,  while  the  more  logical  mind  is  to  be  consulted  by  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  cross-titles,  which  are  not  to  be  confined  to  mere 
synonyms  of  effective  titles,  but  may,  by  reference  to  a  distinct 
sub-heading,  practically  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  effective  title. 
Again,  Sir  Henry  enjoins  his  draftsmen,  that  “  where  the  law  can 
be  more  concisely  and  clearly  explained  by  being  partially  dis¬ 
tributed  under  two  or  more  titles,  such  distribution  should  take 
place,  and  vice  versd.  The  end  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  what  course 
will  render  most  aid  to  an  inquirer  in  search  after  a  particular 
enactment.”  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  will,  if  followed  out,  impart  a  characteristic  feature 
to  the  index,  consists  of  directions  for  a  gradual  boiling 
down  or  sorting  of  the  statutes  on  any  subject  until 
their  provisions  can  be  neatly  arranged  under  their  appro¬ 
priate  sub-headings.  Temporary  provisions,  repeals,  and 
savings,  where  still  in  force,  are  to  be  picked  out  and  classed  by 
themselves  under  a  fitting  sub-heading.  So  also  with  the  local, 
exceptional,  and  special  provisions,  which  occur  in  almost  every 
legal  subject-matter ;  while  a  sort  of  awkward  squad,  headed 
“  Miscellaneous,”  may  be  constituted  of  such  refractory  provisions 
as  are  not  fit  to  be  ranked  with  their  more  regular  comrades.  As 
Sir  Henry  says,  “  A  fit  notice  of  such  provisions  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  inasmuch  as  from  their  very  nature  they  form  a  class  of 
enactments  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  inquirer  to  find  out 
without  a  special  reference,  as  he  is  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for 
them.”  For  instance,  under  the  title  “Coroner,”  sub-heading 
“  Local  and  Special,”  we  find  a  recent  Act  relating  to  “  Lang- 
baurgh,  Wapentake  of,”  a  mysterious  enactment,  to  which  any¬ 
body  might  be  puzzled  to  find  his  way  unassisted. 

The  ground  having  been  thus  cleared,  Sir  Henry  directs  the 
division  of  the  main  body  of  the  enactments  into  two  general 
classes — (i)  enactments  declaring  the  law,  (2)  enactments  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  former  to  have  the 
precedence  in  position.  Each  of  these  main  divisions  is  then  to  be 
subdivided  into  “  ordinary  ”  and  “  supplemental  provisions,”  the 
former  being  such  “  as  are  in  all  cases  required  to  carry  into  effect 
the  material  objects  of  the  Act  ” ;  the  latter  such  as  “  are  framed 
with  a  view  to  supply  vacancies  in  offices,  defects  in  procedure,  or 
to  declare  in  detail  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  legislative 
Acts,  the  principles  of  which  have  been  previously  laid  down.” 
As  might  be  expected,  these  supplemental  provisions  occur  more 
generally  in  the  administrative  than  in  the  declaratory  group  of 
enactments.  An  apt  illustration  is  drawn  from  the  construction  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  where  supplemental  provisions  are 
inserted  indicating  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  every  conceivable 
case  of  variation  from  the  usual  sequence  of  legal  action.  Here, 
again,  the  ordinary  provisions  are  to  precede  the  supplemental ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  arranged  in  separate  parts,  Sir  Henry 
being  of  opinion  that  “  it  will  be  better  in  an  index  that  the 
supplemental  provisions  applicable  to  a  particular  matter  should 
immediately  follow  the  ordinary  provisions  relating  to  the  same 
matter.”  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  arrange  the  matter  so 
sorted  under  headings  and  sub-headings,  and  here  a  large  latitude 
is  permitted  to  the  individual  genius  of  the  index-maker,  Sir 
Henry  confining  himself  to  a  few  general  directions,  distinguishing 
between  simple  and  complex  enactments,  advising  that  the 
headings  should  be  few  and  very  comprehensive,  and  that  the 
references  should  be  arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  sequence 
where  such  order  is  apparent,  and  in  other  cases  according  to  the 
order  of  time  or  of  importance,  and  so  forth.  The  pamphlet  also 
contains  a  summary  of  the  rules  above  laid  down,  and  an  appendix 
containing  further  rules,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  have  not 
been  embodied  in  the  instructions,  some  of  them  being  apparently 
of  primary  importance — as,  for  instance,  that  “  a  cross  reference 
should  be  intelligible  by  itself,”  or  that  “  a  cross  title,  unless  it 
refers  to  the  whole  of  the  effective  title,  must  specify  the  heading 
or  sub-heading  of  the  effective  title  to  which  the  reference  is 
made.” 

Codification  being  now  the  acknowledged  goal  for  legal  effort, 
every  legal  writer  is  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  he  is 
helping  on  the  great  work,  and  Sir  Henry  Thring  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  says,  in  a  note  to  p.  4,  “  To  group  the  index 
under  proper  effective  titles  would  in  effect  be  to  distribute  the 
statute  law  into  the  complete  form  of  a  code  ” ;  and  again,  at  p.  1 1, 
“  The  preparation  of  an  index,  such  as  has  been  suggested  in  the 
above  instructions,  is  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  plan  for  a  code. 
Each  effective  title  is,  in  effect,  a  plan  for  the  codification  of  the 
legal  subject-matter  grouped  under  that  title;  and  the  whole 
index,  if  completed,  would  be  a  summary  of  a  code  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order.”  But  we  must  say  we  think  Sir  Henry  exalts 
his  office  a  little  unduly.  As  the  Law  Journal  lately  remarked, 
the  expressions  above  quoted  could  only  apply  to  an  analytical 
index  ;  whereas,  without  in  any  way  wishing  to  disparage  its  im¬ 
portance  or  merits,  the  proposed  index  is,  on  Sir  Henry’s  own 
showing,  purely  indicatory.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  may 
be  a  good  lawyer  in  one  of  two  ways — he  may  either  know  the 
law  on  any  given  point,  or  he  may  know  where  to  find  it.  Lerd 


Malmesbury,  when  at  the  hen d  of  the  Foreign  Office,  stated  that  a 
knowledge  of  reference  was  quite  enough  for  diplomatists  ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  value  of  this  knowledge  would  depend  on  the 
works  in  question  being  at  hand.  Sir  Henry's  index  is  open  to  the 
same  remark.  Suppose  some  one  of  abnormal  powers  of  memory 
to  have  got  the  whole  of  it  by  heart,  he  would  unquestionably 
be  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  a  good  lawyer  in  regard  to 
the  second  of  the  above  qualifications,  but  he  would  be  merely 
a  walking  index,  nothing  more,  and,  if  separated  from  his 
statute  books,  unable  to  answer  the  simplest  legal  question. 
Moreover,  a  code  compiled  exclusively  from  the  statute  law 
would  be  an  incomplete  absurdity.  The  greater  part  of  English 
law  is  absolutely  independent  of  statute,  being  compounded  of 
custom,  common  and  judge-made  law,  and  no  system  of  codifica¬ 
tion  would  be  of  the  slightest  use  which  did  not  either  embody  or 
supersede  the  lex  non  scripta. 

Sir  Henry  Thring’s  projected  index  will,  therefore,  be  neither  a 
code  nor  a  summary  of  a  code,  nor  even  a  digest  of  the  statute 
law,  but  a  remarkably  good  index  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the  legal 
profession  and  all  who  have  to  deal  with  statute  law.  To 
appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  we  have  only 
to  revert  to  the  specimens  before  referred  to,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  corresponding  titles  in  the  Index  to  the  Re¬ 
vised  Edition  of  the  Statutes ,  which  is  at  present  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  institute  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  work  and  the  prior  index  to  the 
same  subject,  since  the  consolidation  we  mentioned  has  immensely 
facilitated  the  task  of  indexing  the  statutes  relating  to  public 
health  ;  but  Mr.  Maine's  index  to  “  Coroners  ”  brings  out  very 
strongly  the  advantages  in  poiut  of  clearness,  arrangement,  and 
conciseness  attainable  by  a  strict  adherence  of  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Instructions.  The  old  index  contains  no  sub-headings,  and 
is  simply  a  series  of  references  without  arrangement,  logical  or 
alphabetical,  whereas  the  new  one  is  rightly  divided  into  declara¬ 
tory  and  administrative  enactments  (though,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  the  distinction  between  these  is  not  so  marked  as  it  would 
be  in  some  cases),  with  a  due  allowance  of  headings,  a  local  and 
special  class  at  the  end,  and  a  page  of  cross-titles  to  be  inserted  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  completed  index.  If  one  puts  oneself 
in  the  position  of  a  person  seeking  some  special  information  with 
regard  to  a  coroner,  and  referring  successively  to  one  and  the 
other  of  the  two  indices,  the  superiority  of  the  new  is  imme¬ 
diately  apparent  by  the  far  greater  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  required  references  can  be  found.  If  all  the  other  headings 
be  as  carefully  done  as  the  specimens,  the  forthcoming  index 
should  be  a  real  work  of  art,  systematic  in  design  and  com¬ 
plete  in  execution.  Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  will  be  that  its 
arrangement  and  construction  will  render  it  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  those  amendments  and  additions  which  each  successive  year’s 
legislation  must  necessitate.  Its  circulation  will  be  unavoidably 
limited,  unless  it  can  be  published  at  a  very  moderate  price,  since 
few  persons  care  to  go  to  a  large  expense  in  purchasing  a  book  of 
which  they  know  they  will  have  to  get  a  new  edition  within  a 
twelvemonth,  or  else  go  through  the  tedious  operation  of  noting 
up.  We  are  informed  that  the  index  will  be  authoritative,  but 
are  not  very  clear  as  to  what  the  expression  involves.  It  would 
surely  not  be  a  good  answer  to  the  quotation  of  a  section  directly 
in  point  in  a  case  and  unrepealed  were  the  opposing  counsel  merely 
to  show  that  such  a  section  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  certain  index, 
however  authoritative. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON. 

"1\  T  LLE.  GERSTER'S  latest  performances  at  Her  Majesty’s 
-i-VJL  Theatre  have  shown  how  unusually  high  a  position  as  an 
operatic  singer  she  is  likely  to  hold.  Mile.  Gerster  possesses  a  voice 
the  flexibility  and  sweetness  of  which  are  wonderful ;  there  is  a  true 
depth  of  feeling  both  in  her  singing  aud  acting,  and  sbe  seems  always 
intent  upon  whatever  part  she  is  playing.  There  would  appear  to  be 
some  danger  of  Mile.  Gerster  paying  too  great  attention  to  certain 
feats  of  mere  vocalization  which  a  large  part  of  the  public  is 
always  ready  to  applaud  with  rapture.  But  it  has  been  generally 
observed  that  a  singer  who  has  that  rare  gift,  genius,  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  is  the  case  with  Mile.  Gerster,  learns  readily  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  courting  applause  at  some  sacrifice  of  the 
truest  art.  As  Elvira  in  the  melodious  Puritani  Mile.  Gerster 
was  heard  and  seen  to  great  advantage.  The  dramatic  changes  in 
the  first  act  from  anxiety  to  a  delight  expressed  in  a  charmingly 
unconscious  playfulness,  and  from  that  delight  to  a  horror  that 
grows  into  madness,  were  given  with  a  simple  force  and  truth  that 
were  singularly  impressive.  Mile.  Gerster’s  gesture  and  aspect 
as  she  sang  “Qui  la  voce”  in  the  second  act  were  almost 
as  fitting  to  the  situation  as  her  singing  was  exquisite, 
and  her  calling  upon  Arturo  was  charged  with  pathos.  In 
part  of  the  mad  scenes  the  singer’s  action  tended  towards  exaggera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  return  to  happiness  in  the  last  act  was  so  conveyed 
that  the  spectator  could  not  but  be  carried  away  with  the  delight 
expressed  in  the  beautiful  tones  of  Mile.  Gerster’s  voice.  Signor 
Fancelli  displayed  no  great  perception  in  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  fine  voice  as  Arturo,  and  bis  effort  at  acting  the  part  was 
painfully  inadequate.  Signor  Rota’s  excellent  method  and  dignified 
bearing  gave  interest  to  the  part  of  Riccardo,  and  Signor  Foli, 
who  seems  to  have  improved  both  as  a  singer  and  an  actor,  was 
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impressive  as  Giorgio.  The  duet,  “  Suoni  la  trombft,”  between 
Giorgio  and  Riecardo,  was  given  with  admirable  spirit.  The 
choruses  might  with  advantage  have  been  more  correct,  and  the  loud¬ 
ness  of  the  orchestra  was  sometimes  excessive.  On  the  last  night 
of  the  season  Mile.  Gerster  appeared  as  the  Queen  of  Night,  in  the 
Magic  Flute,  and  sang  with  extraordinary  versatility  and  accuracy. 
Some  of  the  staccato  passages  were  especiallj'  beautiful,  but  the 
attention  given  to  them  had  sometimes  the  effect  of  marring  beauties 
of  a  higher  order.  There  are  not  many  opportunities  for  acting  in 
the  part  of  Astrifiammante,  but  in  the  delivery  of  “  Gli  angui 
d'inferno  ”  Mile.  Gerster  gave  a  hint  of  possessing  unusual  tragic 
power.  The  habit  of  demanding  pieces  of  music  a  second  time  is,  to 
our  thinking,  very  objectionable  :  but  it  was  certainly  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Mile.  Gerster’s  hearers  should  have  asked  for  a  repetition 
of  this  air,  which  was  given  again  with  even  added  brilliancy 
and  power.  Signor  del  Puente  appeared  as  Papageno  with  some 
success  ;  and,  by  his  performance  in  the  closing  scene,  redeemed 
various  faults  which  had  previously  been  observed.  Signor  Poli’s 
Sarastro  was  full  of  a  dignity  which  approached  grandeur ;  and 
the  air  “  Qui  sdegno  ”  was  given  as  well  as  possible.  Signor 
Carrion  sang  well  and  with  good  feeling  as  Tamiuo,  and  Mine. 
Marie  Roze  gave  a  good  rendering  of  Pamina.  In  such  an  opera, 
produced  at  short  notice,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  much  to  desire  in  the  general  effect. 

Mme.  Nilsson  appeared  for  her  benefit  as  Valentine  in  the 
Huguenots.  Of  the  many  admirable  qualities  to  be  found  in  this 
performance  we  spoke  last  year.  These  Mme.  Nilsson  has  in  no 
degree  lost ;  but  she  might  take  a  lesson  from  Mile.  Gerster  in  the 
matter  of  devotion  to  the  part  in  which  she  is  engaged.  Mme. 
Nilsson  is  very  possibly  right  in  agreeing  with  Diderot  that  a 
great  actress  should  never  be  entirely  lost  in  her  part ;  but  she  is, 
we  think,  wrong  in  giving  practical  proofs  of  her  self-command. 
The  sensibilities  aroused  by  such  admirable  acting  and  singing 
as  Mme.  Nilsson’s  are  rudely  shocked  when  it  is  made  evident  that 
the  singer,  while  outwardly  expressing  deep  emotion  with  singular 
truth,  is  really  intent  upon  some  trivial  matter.  The  opera  was 
for  the  rest  cast  as  before,  except  that  Signor  Poli  appeared  as 
Marcel  in  place  of  ITerr  Rokitansky.  Signor  Poli  has  not  the 
rare  combination  of  softness  and  power  of  voice  that  belongs  to 
Herr  Rokitansky,  nor  has  he  yet  in  this  part  equalled  the  finish  and 
excellence  of  Herr  Rokitansky's  vocal  and  dramatic  performance  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so. 

In  the  course  of  the  season  at  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Gye  has 
produced,  by  way  of  novelties,  Santa  Chiara,  Nicolai’s  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Herr  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman.  The 
lirst  of  these  operas  was  the  only  one  absolutely  new  to  a  London 
audience ;  and,  as  we  said  not  long  ago,  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  better  for  it  to  remain  always  unbeard.  As  to  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  there  seems  nothing  against  its  becoming  what 
the  announcements  call  “  a  favourite  opera,”  if  Mr.  Gye  chooses 
to  produce  it  with  an  adequate  east.  The  Flying  Dutchman  has 
been  twice  given  in  London  before  this  season  ;  most  lately  at  the 
Lyceum  last  year,  in  English,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Carl 
Rosa.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see  why  its  popularity  this 
year  should  not  have  been  greater.  The  first  production  of 
Herr  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  and  Tannhduser  excited  something  like 
a  storm  of  enthusiasm  which  seems  after  the  fashion  of  other 
storms  to  have  passed  gently  away.  One  might  have  naturally 
expected  the  Flying  Dutchman  to  be  more  generally  liked  than 
either  of  the  other  operas,  inasmuch  as,  while  it  has  much  of  the 
dramatic  power  and  grandeur  of  the  composer,  it  has  also  several 
distinct  tunes,  and  in  it  the  vocal  is  not  altogether  subordinated  to  the 
instrumental  music  according  to  the  composer’s  later  method.  These 
facts  may  possibly  account  for  the  Flying  Dutchman  failing  to 
excite  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  admire  Ilerr  Wagner’s  newer 
style ;  while  the  suggestions  of  that  style  in  the  opera  may  offend 
those  who  delight  in  the  pure  melody  of  the  Italian  school.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  II  Vascello  Fantasma,  in  spite  of  its  excellent 
mounting  and  the  fine  performances  of  Mile.  Albani  and  M. 
Maurel,  did  not  produce  as  much  effect  as  might  fairly  have  been 
expected.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Gye’s 
company  this  season.  M.  Oapoul,  who  was  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  last  year,  has  sung  in  Fra  Diavolo,  Faust,  the 
Huguenots,  and  other  operas,  and  has  proved  himself  capable  of 
something  more  than  the  light  and  graceful  sentiment  -with  which 
his  name  has  generally  been  associated.  Signor  or  Senor  Gayarrc, 
of  whom  great  things  were  hoped,  did  not,  as  we  have  on  several 
occasions  pointed  out,  fulfil  the  promises  held  forth  as  to  his 
powers.  Signor  Ordinas  made  a  deservedly  successful  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  Mephistopheles.  Mile.  Synnerberg’s  first  appearance  as 
Siebel  cannot  be  so  highly  spoken  of.  Among'  established  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company,  Mme.  Patti  has  sung  with  her  wonted  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  Mile.  Albani  has  improved,  except  in  one  important 
respect,  which  is  the  steadiness  of  her  voice.  Signor  Cotogni  and 
M.  Maurel  have  given  us  several  fine  performances,  but  M.  Maurel, 
owing  to  indisposition,  has  been  heard,  too  seldom.  Signor  Tag- 
liatico’s  stage  management,  with  the  exception  of  one  blunder  in 
Faust,  which  we  have  before  noted,  has  been  good  and  effective. 
Signor  Bevignani’s  conducting  has  been,  to  our  thinking,  far  better 
than  that  of  Signor  Vianesi,  whose  fussiness  and  want  of  control 
over  his  band,  to  say  nothing  of  his  habit  of  frequently  taking 
times  wrong,  have  on  some  occasions  been  annoying.  Signor  A  ianesi 
must,  however,  be  credited  with  having  worked  hard,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  choruses,  from  whom,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  would  perhaps  be  cruel  to  expect  great  correctness.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  surely  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  improve 


a  system  under  which  the  resources  of  people  who  sing  every  night 
are  overtaxed,  and  operas  are  of  necessity  hurried  on  to  the  stage 
with  inadequate  rehearsals. 

At  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  Mr.  Mapleson  sustained  a  severe  loss 
early  in  the  season  by  the  deplored  illness  of  Mile.  Titiens,  who 
with  singular  courage  sang,  in  spite  of  suffering,  up  to  the  last 
possible  moment.  Mile.  Salla,  who  gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
valuable  member  of  the  company,  appeared  only  a  few  times,  as 
did  also  Mile.  Chiomi,  from  whose  representations  of  Lucia  and 
Marta  we  hoped  much.  Two  new  tenors,  Signor  Carrion  and  Signor 
Talbo,  have  appeared.  The  former  singer’s  presence  is  unfortunate, 
but  his  voice  is  sweet,  and  used  with  good  method.  Neither  Signor 
Talbo’s  voice  nor  his  manner  of  using  it  has  been  attractive. 
Signor  Tamberlik’s  reappearance  was  as  desirable  as  Herr 
Wachtel's  was  the  reverse.  Mme.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Trebelli,  and 
M.  Faure  have  sung  admirably  throughout  the  season.  M.  Faure 
has  been  heard  in  comparatively  few  parts,  in  consequence  no  doubt 
partly  of  the  difficulty  of  mounting  some  of  the  operas  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.  Mr.  Mapleson  was  probably  wise  in  not 
producing  the  Flying  Dutchman,  in  which  M.  Faure  was  to 
play  the  part  of  Vanderdecken,  taken  by  M.  Maurel  at  the  other 
house.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  M.  Faure  should  not  have 
resumed  his  performance,  in  the  Huguenots,  of  Nevers,  which  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  threw  a  new  light  on  the  part.  Of  the  excellent 
performances  of  Herr  Rokitansky  and  Signor  Foli  we  have  spoken 
above.  With  every  desire  to  make  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  management  has  had  to  contend,  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  the  attempts  at  mounting  and  stage  arrangement  have 
been  of  a  feeble  kind.  We  may  hope,  however,  to  see  these  and 
certain  defects  in  the  management  of  the  front  of  tho  house  im¬ 
proved  next  season. 


REVIEWS. 


MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE.* 

ANOTHER  “Epoch  of  Modern  History,”  and  this  time  one 
from  the  hand  of  an  editor,  who,  as  it  appears,  was  likewise 
the  original  projector  of  the  entire  series.  We  hope  that,  as  mail 
after  mail  carries  “Epoch  ”  after  “  Epoch  ”  to  the  founder  of  the 
family  at  Melbourne,  he  may  never  receive  any  less  interesting 
addition  to  it  than  the  present.  It  is  already  a  family  something 
like  Priam’s,  full  of  promise,  but  more  easy  to  remember  by  number 
than  by  names.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Morris  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
few  prefatory  words  with  which  he  opens  his  own  little  book, 
especially  as,  few  though  they  are,  they  appear  to  us  to  con¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  good  sense.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
passage  in  this  preface  which  we  confess  we  would  rather  see  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  than  in  those  of  learners,  who  are  less  likely  to 
interpret  its  meaning  with  the  necessary  grain  of  salt.  “  History,” 
observes  Mr.  Morris — and  we  most  cordially  agree  with  him — “  is 
not  taught  in  schools  that  the  excellent  virtue  of  accuracy  may  be 
learnt.  To  teach  this  is  the  function  of  other  lessons  that  occupy 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  pupil’s  time.  History  should  be 
taught  for  the  sake  of  its  human  interest.”  Quite  so ;  but 
while  this  should  be  always  kept  in  view  as  the  primary 
object  of  historical  teaching,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  cultivate  accuracy  of  statement  as  his  own  first 
duty,  and  steadily  foster  the  habit  in  his  pupils.  In  historical 
work  of  all  kinds,  accuracy  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  habit 
as  of  anything  else  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  study  which  can  do 
more  for  the  formation  and  strengthening  of  this  habit  than  that 
of  history.  To  take  the  most  familiar  of  examples,  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous  to  weary — one  might  really  say  to  weaken — a  poor  boy's 
mind  by  making  him  learn  a  profusion  of  dates  and  demanding 
the  production  of  any  one  of  them  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  let 
him  once  learn  to  make  light  of  the  value  of  chronological  accuracy, 
and  reigns,  dynasties,  and  epochs  themselves  will  soon  float 
through  his  mind  in  insoluble  chaos.  Mr.  Morris,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is,  as  he  says,  “  very  biographical,  taking  care  to  introduce 
formally  all  new  characters  of  importance  as  they  come  upon  the 
stage.”  This  is  just  as  it  should  be  in  a  teacher  who  desires  to 
be  lively  and  impressive ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  explaining 
the  growth  of  difficulties  or  the  progress  of  movements,  Mr.  Morris 
goes  a  good  deal  backwards  and  forwards,  so  to  speak,  in  his  ex¬ 
planatory  passages.  The  history  of  pauperism  in  England  is 
summarized  in  a  page  or  two,  and  very  well  summarized;  and 
elsewhere  Mr.  Morris,  as  a  clear  teacher  should,  rapidly  recalls 
the  antecedents  or  hints  at  the  results  of  changes  or  other  oc¬ 
currences  noted  by  him.  No  method  could  be  better  for  learners 
trained  to  follow  with  accuracy  accurate  statements ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  method  presupposes,  or  must  be  supplemented 
by,  other  teaching  and  preparation  which  give  the  accuracy  in 
question.  Or,  again,  as  to  that  terrible  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
the  teacher  of  history — the  schoolboy's  ignorance  of  the  elements 
of  historical  geography.  The  Age  of  Anne  is  illustrated  by  several 
neat  little  maps,  so  simple  that  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  the  less 
assiduous  schoolboy  to  be  set  to  reproduce  them.  But  how  if, 
in  copying  the  map  facing  p.  134,  he  paints  “  Prussia  ”  to  the  east 
of  the  Vistula  in  an  appropriate  colour,  and — still  following  his 

*  The  Age  of  Anne.  By  Edward  E.  Morris.  Epochs  of  Modem  His¬ 
tory”  Series.  London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 
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model — “  W.  Prussia  ”  between  Elbe  and  Oder  in  the  same  ? 
Will  be  not  require  to  be  told  that  “  W.,”  which  we  suppose 
means  “  West,”  Prussia,  is  here  used  in  Mr.  Morris’s,  and  not  in 
the  ordinary  historical,  sense  ?  Such  little  matters  show  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  will  remain  for  the  learner,  even  in  this  epoch  of  Epochs, 
to  remember  that  the  history  class  too  has  its  laborious  hours. 

To  enliven  these,  and,  by  arousing  in  the  learner  a  real  human 
interest  in  his  study,  to  encourage  him  to  look  upon  periods  as 
something  different  from  a  number  of  isolated  chapters  of  book- 
work,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  Mr.  Morris’s  series  ;  acfd,  among 
the  contributions  to  it  which  we  have  examined,  none  ac¬ 
complishes  the  task  more  successfully  than  his  own.  This  little 
book  strikes  us  as  equally  good  in  writing  and  in  arrangement,  i 
Its  vivacity  is  incontestable,  but  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  unless  it  be  in  the  heading  of  Chapter  XX.,  which  the 
author  entitles  “  The  Fragments  that  Remain  ” — a  phrase  which, 
being  taken  from  Scripture,  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  facetious. 
Other  familiar  quotations  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  book 
are  more  apposite,  and  very  judiciously  inserted  ;  for  the  mots  of 
history  are  invaluable  aids  to  the  teacher.  Mr.  Morris's  own 
style  is  straightforward  without  being  commonplace;  andheenlivens 
his  historical  narrative  by  so  many  touches  of  vigorous  character¬ 
ization  that  the  schoolboy  who  yawns  over  this  Age  of  Anne 
deserves  to  be  dismissed  as  a  hopeless  dunce,  or  made  to  copy 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  Student's  Hume  in  order  that  he  may 
learn  what  he  bas  to  be  thankful  for. 

There  was  no  lack  of  materials  from  which  to  compile  a  summary 
like  that  before  us ;  but  the  task  of  selection  was  all  the  more 
dillicult,  and  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Morris  with  remarkable 
judiciousness.  lie  has  very  properly  treated  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  as  the  main  subject  of  his  narrative  ;  and  has 
here  of  course  largely  availed  himself  of  what  is  assuredly  the  best, 
as  it  was  the  earliest-written,  part  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  account  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign.  But,  regarding  the  struggle  in  its  true  light 
as  the  legacy  of  William  III.’s  policy,  he  has  devoted  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  relatively  considerable,  but  by  no  means  excessive,  length 
to  an  exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the  antecedents  of  the 
war,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Partition  Treaties.  He  has  here, 
unless  we  mistake,  made  good  use  of  0.  von  Noorden’s  History  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  to  which  he  pays  a  just  tribute  in  the 
preface,  though  adding,  “  I  fancy  no  man  could  read  the  book 
through.”  This,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  a  bad . 
look-out  for  the  learned  author,  the  second  of  whose  volumes 
(beyond  which  we  do  not  know  that  the  publication  has  yet  gone) 
only  reaches  the  year  1706.  Later  contributions  to  the  complicated 
diplomatic  history  of  the  period,  such  as  the  recently  published 
first  volume  of  the  Correspondence  of  the  Marquis  d’llarcourt, 
could  naturally  not  he  consulted ;  but  Mr.  Morris  has  given  all 
that  is  requisite  for  his  purpose.  lie  is  fully  justified  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  against  Mr.  Wyon’s  in  some  respects  meritorious  work  that 
it  neglects  German  historians;  and  he  himself,  in  our  opinion, 
shows  trueinsight  in  declaring  Ranke’s  “sketches  of  more  valuethan 
the  details  of  others.”  We  wish  that  he  had  found  space  to  follow 
this  authority  by  at  least  modifying  his  description  of  Charles  II. 
as  “  but  the  vassal,  the  paid  servant  of  France.”  Brief  phrases 
such  as  this,  or  as  these  others — that  “  the  Revolution  was  the  work 
of  the  Whigs,”  and  that  “  because  the  war  was  opposed  to  Lewis, 
who  was  protecting  the  Stuarts,  the  Tories  were  but  lukewarm  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  ”■ — are  not  altogether  free  from  a  tendency  to 
mislead.  If  Charles  II.  was  a  vassal,  he  pursued  a  policy  which 
accorded  not  only  with  what  he  deemed  the  interests  of  himself 
and  his  crown,  but  with  such  sentiments  and  principles  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  and,  if  he  was  a  servant,  he  was  such  not  only  for  the  “pay” 
ha  received.  The  Revolution  of  1688  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Whigs  alone,  any  more  than  the  Restoration  had  been  that  of 
the  Royalists  exclusively.  Nor  can  tenderness  for  Louis  XIV., 
even  as  the  protector  of  the  Stuarts,  be  supposed  to  have  to  any 
great  extent  actuated  the  Tories  in  their  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough.  To  the  sketch  of  the  character  of 
George  1.  (to  whose  merits  Mr.  Morris  is  very  fair,  and  who,  in¬ 
deed,  appears  in  the  margin  first  as  “  Good  Elector,”  and  after¬ 
wards  as  “  Good  King  lor  England  ”),  a  word  might  perhaps 
have  been  added,  indicating  the  very  important  influence  this 
constitutional  prince  exercised  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  the  views  expressed  on  the  chief  features  of  the  policy  of 
personages  with  whom  this  narrative  is  more  largely  concerned 
we  can  only  express  our  general  concurrence.  One  of  these  is 
Louis  XIV.,  of  whose  three  acts  of  violence  committed  during  the 
interval  of  peace  following  upon  the  Treaty  of  Nymwegen — the 
seizure  of  Strasburg,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  ravaging  of  the  Palatinate — it  is  truly  said  that  they  were  “all 
unjustifiable  and  all  unnecessary,”  though  to  describe  them  as 
“  three  symptoms  of  madness  ”  is  a  flight  of  rhetoric  unlike  Mr. 
Morris’s  usual  manner.  Marlborough’s  character  he  judges  with 
discriminating  temperateness,  only  permitting  himself  the  playful 
quotation  of  a  badly-spelt  letter,  which  reminds  one  of  Fielding’s 
remark  that,  “  if  these  sort  of  great  personages  can  but  complot 
and  contrive  their  noble  schemes,  there  will  never  be  wanting 
fit  and  able  persons  who  can  spell,  to  record  their  praises.”  But, 
trifling  apart,  we  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Morris  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  war  for  which,  as  the  inheritor  of  the  policy  of 
William  III.,  Marlborough  was  pre-eminently  responsible,  was  a 
just  and  necessary  war,  but  that 

as  decidedly  the  war  should  have  been  ended  earlier.  Peace  ought 
to  have  been  made  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  The  war  would  then  have 
lasted  four  years  instead  of  eleven,  and  much  would  have  been  saved.  It 


was  the  heartfelt  mistrust  of  Lewis  that  made  Marlborough,  Eugfene,  and 
Heinsius,  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England,  and  the  Butch  statesmen,  refuse 
to  treat.  But  they  could  then  have  obtained  the  same  terms  that  they 
secured  after wards,  or  better.  From  that  time  forward  the  allies  were  in  the 
wrong,  and  at  each  negotiation,  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Gertrudenburg,  they 
plunged  more  deeply  into  it.  After  the  disaster  at  Villa  Viciosa,  all  claim 
on  Spain  should  have  been  surrendered.  The  Allies  asked  too  much,  and 
they  were  forced  to  take  too  little.  For,  that  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford 
granted  terms  too  easily,  and  mismanaged  the  negotiations,  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt. 

These  views  appear  to  us  not  more  clearly  put  than  well  founded ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  failure  of  the  abortive  negotiations 
after  Ramillies  might  have  been  followed  by  an  even  more  abrupt 
|  change  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  had  Louis  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  Charles  XII.,  then  at  the  height  of  his  success,  to  throw 
his  sword  into  the  balance.  In  the  section  of  his  book  devoted  to 
the  struggle  between  Charles  and  Peter  the  Great,  Mr.  Morris  has 
justly  observed  that  at  this  point  of  the  career  of  the  former,  “the 
destinies  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  his  hand.” 
Noorden  has  giveD  much  interesting  information  on  these  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  close  of  his  second  volume,  and  shown  by  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  concessions  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.  followed  up  the 
judicious  flatteries  of  Marlborough.  And  this  historian  also  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  already  in  1707  the  question  might  be 
asked  “  whether  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  the  Alliance  of  the 
Hague,  when  in  the  autumn  of  1706  they  refused  to  accept  a 
partition  of  the  Spanish  inheritance,  had  not  had  in  their  hands  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  obtain,  and  whether  after  that 
they  had  not  already  passed  beyond  the  climax  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses  ?  ” 

In  order  to  find  place  in  his  book  for  a  sketch  of  the  Northern 
struggle,  which,  though  rather  oddly  included  in  a  narrative  enti¬ 
tled  The  Age  of  Anne,  is  certainly  needed  to  make  clear  the 
general  course  of  European  politics,  Sir.  Morris  has  been  obliged  to 
treat  domestic  affairs  iu  England  with  more  brevity  than  can  have 
been  acceptable  to  himself.  For,  as  his  concluding  chapters  on  the 
society  and  literature  of  the  age  show,  he  is  by  no  means  neglectful 
of  those  aspects  of  this  period  of  English  life  with  which  a  student 
of  its  public  transactions  should  be  familiar.  It  was  in  this  part 
of  his  work  that  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  fell  so  surprisingly  short 
of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  an  historian  of  his  reading 
and  intelligence.  Considering  the  space  at  his  command,  Mr. 
Morris  has  very  successfully  performed  this  part  of  his  task,  and  has 
nowhere  more  signally  shown  his  power  of  condensing  without 
obscurity  than  in  his  chapter  headed  “  Economic  and  Social.”  The 
section  on  the  “  National  Debt  ”  is  necessarily  suggestive  rather 
than  didactic;  and  the  following  table,  though  it  contains  no 
news,  was  quite  worth  printing  once  more,  and  requires  no  remark, 
except  that  prefixed  to  it  by  Mr.  Morris,  that  “  the  figures  repre¬ 
sent  millions  of  pounds  ” : — 

Loans,  or  posterity’s  share. 

William’s  War,  ending  with  Peace  of  Ryswick  .  13J 

The  Spanish  Succession  War . 38 

The  wars  in  George  II.’s  reign,  ar.d  including  the 
whole  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  ....  86 

War  of  American  Independence  ....  121 

Gieat  French  or  Napoleonic  War-  ....  600 
The  policy  which  the  greater  part  of  this  table,  from  one  point  of 
view,  illustrates  was  undoubtedly  begun  after  the  Revolution  and 
continued  by  the  age  of  Anne  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  it 
is  the  policy  which  the  nation  would  have  gladly  seen  its  Govern¬ 
ment  pursue  already  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  and  which  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  rendered  futile  by  Charles  II. 
“  This  is"  not  the  place,”  as  Mr.  Morris  remarks  in  this  section, 
“  to  consider  how  far  England  was  bound  in  honour  to  enter  upon 
these  wars,  or  whether  the  ‘  balance  of  power  ’  was  a  delusion.” 
Certain  it  is  that  the  art  of  making  war  without  money  expired 
with  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  chapter  on  literature  with  which  this  little  volume  con¬ 
cludes  properly  begins  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  French  literature 
of  the  age,  followed  by  a  suggestive  sketch  of  the  main  phenomena 
of  our  own.  We  note  in  particular  a  remark  which  would  be  well 
worthy  of  development,  that  the  close  alliance  between  politics  and 
literature  observable  at  this  period  in  English  society  coincided 
with  the  circumstance  that  politics  now  more  than  ever  took  the 
form  of  party  politics.  This  wTas  one  of  the  reasons  which  so  long 
kept  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation,  belonging,  as  Mr.  Morris 
elsewhere  truly  remarks,  to  no  party,  out  of  harmony  with  so  much 
of  the  literature  which  for  us  possesses  an  historical  attraction.  The 
party  spirit  of  the  London  world  is  indeed  the  most  striking  social 
phenomenon  of  the  age,  and  might  have  been  illustrated  by  a  few 
additional  touches.  It  is  strange  that  we  should  possess  no  one 
masterpiece  of  literary  biography  fully  bringing  out  this  fact  in  its 
special  reference  to  the  literary  life  of  the  times.  If  the  late  Mr. 
Forster’s  Life  of  Swift  could  be  continued  by  a  fully  competent 
hand  from  the  point  at  which  he  left  it,  a  picture  might  perhaps  be 
presented  of  the  society  and  literature  of  the  Crisis,  in  which  all 
its  chief  figures  might  find  appropriate  places.  If  another  Thack¬ 
eray  were  to  imbue  his  imagination  with  the  reminiscences  which 
survive  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  literary  sources,  another  form  of 
literature  might  perhaps  give  us  what  biography  has  hitherto 
failed  to  accomplish.  In  these  days  of  Queen  Anne  houses  and 
Queen  Anne  furniture  it  is  difficult  not  to  wish  for  a  real  Queen  Anne 
book.  Meanwhile,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Morris  for  reminding  our 
young  students  of  history  that  to  understand  an  epoch  it  is  well  to 
read  its  literature,  and  that  the  author  who  sang  Blenheim  is 
(though  not  on  that  account)  as  worthy  of  remembrance  as  the  hero 
of  that  famous  victory. 
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T  is  not  wonderful  that  the  late  diggings  at  Rome,  especially  in 
the  Forum,  should  have  led  an  English  scholar  to  write  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  Mr.  Parker  has  indeed  been  putting  out 
volume  after  volume  for  some  time  past ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
have  throughout  done  fair  justice  to  those  volumes,  their  strength 
and  their  weakness.  We  have  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
amazing  mass  of  absurdity  which  Mr.  Parker  has  heaped  up  on  his 
own  really  valuable  discoveries  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  caus¬ 
ing  those  discoveries  to  be  less  thought  of  than  they  deserve. 
When  a  man  piles  up  a  theory  of  the  Colosseum  which  is  wholly 
founded  on  the  most  grotesque  misunderstandings  of  the  most 
obvious  texts,  it  is  hard  to  make  scholars  believe  that  some  other 
theories  from  the  same  hand  may  really  have  something  in  them. 
Mr.  Nichols’s  book  now  before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Nichols  are  the  exact  antipodes  of  one  another.  Mr. 
Parker  does  not  understand  the  history,  and  he  cannot  construe 
the  Latin ;  but  he  knows  everything  about  the  bricks.  Mr. 
Nichols  understands  the  history  and  can  construe  the  Latin ; 
but  he  has  hardly  given  so  much  of  his  mind  to  the  bricks 
as  would  have  been  good  for  him.  The  two  inquirers 
working  together,  or,  better  still,  some  inquirer  who 
should  unite  the  qualifications  of  both  in  his  own  person, 
would  do  more  for  the  antiquities  of  Rome  than  either  of  them  can 
by  himself.  Mr.  Nichols  is  clearly  a  sound  scholar,  and  he  writes 
in  a  grave  and  business-like  and  almost  austere  way.  The  mere 
garrulousness  of  Mr.  Parker,  to  say  nothing  of  his  particular 
blunders,  must  naturally  be  offensive  to  him.  Add  to  this  that  the 
buildings  of  the  Forum  are  not  Mr.  Parker’s  strong  point.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Parker  has  really  done  some¬ 
thing  for  Rome  should  go  with  him  to  the  Porta  Capena  or  Collina, 
or  to  that  noble  fragment  of  early  wall  on  the  Aventine.  Yet  even 
in  the  Forum  we  think  that  Mr.  Nichols  hardly  gives  Mr.  Parker 
his  due.  In  the  preface  he  pays  a  honourable  tribute  to  Mr. 
Parker's  collection  of  photographs,  but  to  his  book  he  refers 
only  once  and  twice,  and  then  slightingly.  The  chief  case  is  the 
building  between  the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Colosseum,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  but  whose  right 
to  that  name  Mr.  Parker  disputes.  We  have  read  what  is  said  on 
both  sides,  and  we  really  think  that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  We  should  not  like  to  decide  positively  either 
way  without  heariug  both  arguments  once  more  on  the  spot.  Mr. 
Nichols’s  case  reads  very  well,  but  the  two  apses  back  to  back  are, 
as  Mr.  Parker  says,  most  unlike  anything  in  temple  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  story  about  Hadrian  and  Apollodoros,  which 
each  quotes  triumphantly  as  proving  his  own  case,  does, 
we  are  free  to  confess,  puzzle  us  a  little.  The  temple,  Apollodoros 
said,  should  have  been  periapov.  Does  that  mean  a  lofty  building 
or  a  building  on  a  lofty  site  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  controversy.  In  this  case  Mr.  Nichols 
does  mention  Mr.  Parker.  On  two  other  disputed  points  he  does 
not  mention  him  at  all.  He  makes  no  reference  to  Mr.  Parker’s 
astounding  doctrine  that  the  lofty  wall  close  to  the  temple  of 
Mars  Ultor  was  built  by  Titus  Tatius.  Astounding  the  doctrine 
is,  and  we  cannot  say  that  we  believe  it ;  yet  any  one  who  has 
heard  Mr.  Parker  hold  forth  about  it  will  allow  that  he  clothes  it 
with  more  plausibility  than  could  beforehand  have  been  thought 
possible.  To  come  back  to  the  Forum  Romanum,  Mr.  Parker  has 
revived  the  doctrine,  which  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  that  the  eight 
Ionic  columns  belong  to  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and  the  three 
Corinthian  columns  near  them  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Mr. 
Nichols  defends  the  second  view.  The  inscriptions,  we  think,  as 
preserved  by  the  Eiusiedeln  writer,  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Parker  too,  as  usual,  damages  his  own  case 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  a  plain  passage  of  Cicero  made  over  and 
over  again.  Yet,  setting  aside  the  decisive  witness  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Parker’s  a  priori  case  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one.  One 
thing  has  always  struck  us.  If  temples  are  supposed  to  have  any 
analogy  in  their  style  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  are  dedicated — 
and  no  one  would  transpose  the  Theseion  and  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros — what  right  can  either  Saturn  or  Vespasian  have  to 
these  graceful  Corinthian  columns  ? 

It  is  really  no  small  advantage  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Nichols's  book 
that  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  easy  to  follow,  whereas  in  the 
chaotic  arrangement  of  Mr.  Parker  it  is  impossible  to  know  where 
to  find  anything.  The  print  and  the  marginal  analysis  also  give 
it  a  great  advantage.  Mr.  Nichols  too,  being  a  scholar,  commonly 
prints  his  Greek  and  Latin  right,  and  translates  them  right,  a 
point  which  really  is  of  some  importance  in  studying  the 
antiquities  of  Rome.  But  be  too  makes  a  slip  now  and  then,  as 
when,  in  p.  79,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  dream  of  Severus,  told  by 
Ilerodian.  Severus,  while  still  a  private  man,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Pertinax  riding  along  the  Sacred  Way  till  he  came  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Forum,  where  his  horse  threw  him.  Ilerodian 
describes  the  Forum  as  the  place  where  formerly,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  people  were  wont  to  assemble  (inii  Kara 
rr/v  Ttjs  ayopas  apyijv  iyirero,  iv8a  eir'i  riif  SrjpoKparlas  TTporepov  6 
dijpos  avncov  eKK\r/cria£ev,  coi )drj  tov  ltttto  v  dnoaeioaadat  tov 
UeprlmKa  rat  pixjsai).  Mr.  Nichols  oddly  translates  this : — “  When 
he  came  to  the  beginning  of  the  Forum,  a  public  assembly 
was  held,  at  which  Pertinax  was  thrown  from  his  seat.’’ 
This  really  reads  as  if  some  words  had  dropped  out  of 
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Mr.  Nichols’s  manuscript.  And,  though  it  is  the  very 
smallest  matter,  we  cannot  help  mentioning  that  in  the 
same  page  Mr.  Nichols  writes  thus : — “  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the 
sixth  century,  describes  the  temple  of  Janus  as  being  a  little  past 
the  Three  Fates.”  Now,  Mr.  Nichols  should  not  speak  about 
“  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,”  any  more  than  he 
should  speak  of  “  Tacitus,  a  writer  of  the  second  century.”  The 
formula  implies  a  lack  of  familiar  acquaintance  with  Procopius 
which  we  would  not  for  a  moment  lay  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Nichols. 
He  doubtless  puts  the  qualifying  description  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  know  less  than  himself.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  people  may  wish  to  know  about  the  Roman  Forum  who  do 
not  know  in  what  century  Procopius  wrote.  But  this  fact  should, 
if  possible,  not  be  revealed,  and  it  is  possible  by  a  little  art  to  let 
the  less  learned  reader  know  all  that  he  ought  to  know  without 
teaching  him  in  this  public  manner.  Even  so  slight  a  change  as 
“  l’rocopi us,  writing  in  the  sixth  century  ”  would  be  better  than 
“  Procopius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  century.”  It  would  be  at  most  a 
reminder  of  something  that  had  possibly  been  forgotten,  and  not  a 
first  statement  of  something  that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
We  mention  the  bit  about  Procopius  because  it  at  once  brings 
us  into  a  very  old  controversy  of  ours  about  the  Temple  of  Janus 
and  the  Gate  of  Janus  {Saturday  Review,  April  15,  1865).  We 
really  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Nichols  when  he  says . — 

The  language  of  Livy  and  Varro  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
double  doors,  which  were  the  index  of  peace  and  war,  were  the  doors  of  a 
gateway ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  what  we  read  in  Plutarch  and  Servius,  and 
the  more  minute  description  of  Procopius,  that  they  were  the  doors  of  the 
temple.  This  fact  goes  some  way  towards  disposing  of  the  speculations  of 
Niebuhr  as  to  the  reason  for  opening  and  closing  the  gates,  which  he  con¬ 
nects  with  the  relations  between  the  Roman  and  Sabine  inhabitants  of  the 
early  city. 

Whether  we  choose  to  call  the  gate  a  temple  or  the  temple  a  gate 
is  largely  a  question  of  words.  The  real  point  on  which  we 
insisted  twelve  years  ago,  and  on  which  in  case  of  need  we  should 
insist  still,  is  that  the  gate  was  the  primary  thing,  and 
that  shutting  the  Gate  of  Janus  was  quite  another  business 
from  shutting  the  gate,  or  rather  the  door,  of  the  temple  of  the 
ordinary  shape,  say  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  or  any  other. 
Surely  the  coins  which  Mr.  Nichols  speaks  of,  which  represent  a 
temple  of  Janus,  unaccompanied  by  any  arch  or  gateway,  cannot 
refer  to  the  Janus  in  the  Forum,  but  to  some  of  the  terqples  in  the. 
stricter  sense  which  were  dedicated  to  the  god,  and  which  Mr. 
Burn  shows  to  have  been  more  than  one  or  two.  Mr.  Burn  treats 
the  matter  much  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Parker,  who,  in  trans¬ 
lating  the  bit  of  Procopius,  makes  the  Greek  writer  speak  of  “  the 
figure  of  the  Three  Fates,  or  Parcae  (sometimes  called  also 
Sybils).”  The  words  of  Procopius  are  6\iyov  vnepftavTL  ra  rpia 
(jiara'  ovtio  yap  'P copaioi  r as  polpas  vevoptKao-t  KaXeiv.  Here  is  not  a 
word  about  Parcae,  still  less  about  “Sybils.”  And  we  are  sure  that 
Procopius  knew  his  own  language  too  well  to  have  written  2u ftiXXa 
for  SlpivXXa  in  the  weakest  moment. 

Mr.  Nichols  makes  very  good  use  of  the  sculptures  in  the 
Forum  representing  certain  acts  of  Trajan,  which  throw  great  light 
on  the  buildings  in  the  Forum.  He  makes  out,  we  think,  a  good 
case  for  attributing  to  Trajan  all  the  acts  represented  on  those 
monuments.  Some  of  them  must  be  his,  while  all  of  them  may 
be.  The  burning  of  the  registers  might  refer  to  Hadrian,  as  has 
been  commonly  thought,  but  the  provision  for  the  children  plainly 
belongs  to  Trajan.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Nichols  says,  the  burning  of 
the  registers  by  Hadrian  was  done  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  while 
the  acts  on  these  sculptures  are  plainly  done  in  the  Forum  Roma¬ 
num.  Mr.  Nichols  also  presses  the  sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Con¬ 
stantine  into  the  same  service,  and  by  these  means  he  is  able  to 
produce  some  very  probable  views  of  the  Forum  as  they  stood  in 
Constantine's  time.  Mr.  Parker  has  something  to  say  on  the  same 
subject,  but  he  does  not  bring  out  the  value  of  the  sculptures  so 
clearly  as  Mr.  Nichols.  He  does  not  mention  that  the  arch  of 
Severus,  as  well  as  the  destroyed  arch  of  Tiberius,  are  both  very 
clearly  shown.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  Parker’s  several 
references  to  these  sculptures  of  Constantine,  but  the  thing  comes 
out  with  perfect  clearness  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nichols. 

Another  point  which  is  well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Nichols,  but 
about  which  Mr.  Parker  is  altogether  unintelligible,  is  the  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Domitian.  Mr.  Burn  quoted  and  well  commented 
on  the  poem  of  Statius,  the  first  in  its  collection  of  Silvce,  in  which 
the  position  of  this  statue  in  the  Forum  is  so  clearly  marked.  But, 
he  adds  the  strange  remark  that  “  no  vestige  even  of  the  xEterna 
Crepido  now  remains,  much  less  the  horse  or  its  imperial  rider, 
which  were  probably  melted  down  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
centuries  ago.”  XVe  know  not  why  Mr.  Burn  should  have  indulged 
in  this  quite  needless  fling  at  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  Mr.  Nichols’s 
remark  is  much  more  to  the  purpose : — 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  gigantic  statue  of  Domitian  should  have  been 
allowed  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  after  his  death,  when  his  memory 
was  generally  execrated  ;  and  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  statue  is  to  be 
found.  The  ruined  base  now  remaining  may  have  served  to  support  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  emperors.  In  the  time  of  Ilerodian  a  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  bronze  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  not  improbably  upon  this 
pedestal,  which  was  understood  to  be  commemorative  of  a  dream  of  Septimius 
Severus. 

Now,  amongst  other  things,  these  lines  of  Statius  supply  a  good 
argument  against  Mr.  Parker's  notion,  that  the  Corinthian  Temple, 
commonly  called  that  of  Vespasian,  is  really  that  of  Saturn. 
Statius,  describing  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian,  says: — 

At  laterum  passus  liinc  Julia  tecta  tuentur, 

Illinc  belligeri  sublimis  regia  Pauli. 

Terga  pater  blaudoque  videt  Concordia  vultu. 
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Nothing-  can  he  plainer.  The  statue  stood  between  the  two  great 
basilicas,  Julia  and  JEmilia,  while  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  the 
Temple  of  Domitian’s  own  father  looked  on  the  hack  of  the  statue. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  was  the  one  which  it  is 
commonly  held  to  he,  not  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  which  looks 
another  way.  Mr.  Parker  has  two  somewhat  dark  references  to 
this  statue  of  Domitian.  He  mentions,  in  p.  19  of  the  volume 
on  the  Forum, 

the  basement  or  “podium,”  of  a  gigantic  equestrian  statue,  commonly  said 
to  be  that  of  Domitian,  but  more  likely  to  be  that  of  a  horse  of  Constantine, 
which  is  given  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  as  in  Regio  VIII.  ;  that  of 
Domitian  is  not  there  mentioned. 

Mr.  Nichols’s  explanation  quite  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty.  Mr. 
Parker  again  writes,  at  p.  38: — 

An  equestrian  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  stood  in  this  forum  ;  it  was  of  bronze 
gilt,  and  the  horse  was  a  remarkable  work  of  art,  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Greek  sculptor  Lysippus,  and  brought  to  Rome  from 
Alexandria  by  Cassar.  Statius  sings  the  praises  of  this  horse,  and  describes 
It  as  standing  in  the  Forum  of  Cassar.  Donatus  considers  it  to  have  been 
the  horse  of  Domitian  that  was  intended. 

This  is  not  very  clear  anyhow,  and  the  last  sentence  makes  it  alto¬ 
gether  dark.  Statius  does  not  sing  the  praises  of  this  horse, 
whether  the  lines  about  Lysippus  are  genuine  or  not.  He  says, 
in  lines  which  Mr.  Parker  quotes  with  one  or  two  of  his  curious 
improvements  of  the  Latin,  that  the  horse  of  Caesar  in  his  Forum 
must  yield  to  the  horse  of  Domitian  in  the  Forum  as  modern. 
We  fancy  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  has  been  brought  to  light 
since  Mr.  Burn  wrote.  Mr.  Nichols  makes  an  intelligent  and 
scholarlike  use  of  the  discovery.  What  Mr.  Parker  thinks  about  it, 
it  is  hopeless  to  guess. 

Altogether  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  his  book.  It  is  a 
good  attempt  to  treat  a  part  of  the  great  subject  of  Roman  topo¬ 
graphy  with  the  help  of  that  scholarlike  treatment  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  without  which  nothing  of  any  value  can  he  made  out.  It 
would  he  a  good  thing  if  in  other  parts  of  Rome  Mr.  Parker  and 
Mr.  Nickols  would  work  together,  Mr.  Parker  measuring  the  bricks 
-while  Mr.  Nichols  looks  up  the  passages  in  the  Latin  writers. 


PALGRAVE’S  SELECTIONS  FROM  HERRICK.* 

IT  is  fortunate  for  those  who  love  Herrick  that  this  charming 
volume  of  selections  should  have  come  so  quickly  to  deliver 
Them  from  Mr.  Grosart’s  edition  of  him.  Of  all  the  groups  of 
volumes  which  that  most  prolific  of  editors  has  lately  brought 
forth,  his  Herrick  is  the  one  which  most  tries  the  patience  of  the 
critic.  Herrick  being  precisely  that  one  of  his  poets  about  whose 
life  there  was  the  least  to  say,  Mr.  Grosart  thought  fit  to  give 
him  285  pages  of  what  he  called  “  Memorial  Introduction  ”■ — 
page3  which  consisted  in  about  equal  shares  of  rigmarole  and 
reprint,  rigmarole  of  the  editor’s  own,  and  reprint  pages  long  of 
writings  so  little  known  as  Milton’s,  and  so  inaccessible  as  recent 
shilling  magazines.  One  of  the  few  faults  that  we  have  to  find 
with  Mr.  Palgrave  is,  indeed,  that  he  speaks  with  too  unmixed 
kindness  of  Mr.  Grosart.  To  talk  of  his  three  volumes  as 
(l  volumes  which  for  the  first  time  give  Herrick  a  place  among 
hooks  not  printed  only,  hut  edited,”  is  really  to  mislead  the 
public,  and  to  encourage  that  too  voracious  antiquary,  that 
haphazard  enthusiast,  in  his  evil  ways.  We  have  more  than  once 
paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Grosart’s  industry  and  zeal ;  hut  we  have  all 
along  lamented  his  shocking  defects,  alike  as  collater,  biographer, 
and  critic.  Still  he  goes  on  as  before,  crowding  his  introductions 
with  unnecessary  matter,  and  packing  his  criticisms  with  absurd  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Herrick’s  “realistic  imaginativeness”  and  his 
“  imaginative  realism.”  We  are  sorry,  therefore,  that  a  writer  of 
such  fine  taste  and  such  acknowledged  authority  as  Mr.  Palgrave 
should  have  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  season. 
Mr.  Grosart  might  really  have  appreciated  it  from  him,  and  the 
quality  of  his  next  three  volumes  might  have  shown  a  decided 
improvement. 

But  it  is  not  with  Mr.  Grosart  that  we  are  now  concerned,  and 
we  may  gladly  turn  from  him  to  the  poet  who  in  Mr.  Palgrave’s 
hands  is  not  spoilt  by  any  wholesale  crotchet-mongering.  This  little 
volume,  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  latest  addition  to  the  “  Golden 
Treasury  ”  series,  may  he  looked  upon  as,  for  practical  purposes, 
an  adequate  edition  of  a  writer  who,  neglected  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death,  has  been  steadily 
growing  in  favour  during  the  present  century.  No  edi¬ 
tion  of  Herrick  was  published  between  1648  and  1810, 
in  which  year  Dr.  Nott,  prompted  by  others  of  the  new  school  of 
antiquaries,  published  his  Bristol  Selection.  Iu  1823  came  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  Lord  Dundrennan,  and  between  that  date 
and  our  own  time  several  more  editions  or  selections  have  ap¬ 
peared,  the  best  known  being  that  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
edited  in  1869  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith.  Herrick  has  in  this  way 
become  one  of  the  most  widely  known  of  our  early  writers  of  the 
second  rank ;  that  is  to  say,  his  name  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
some  half-dozen  of  his  lyrics  are  to  be  found  iu  every  collection  of 
English  poetry.  School  children  learn  “  Fair  daffodils,”  and  every 
young  amateur  can  sing  “  To  Anthea.”  But  this  kind  of  familiarity 
is  the  hollowest  thing  in  the  world.  Very  few  of  those  who  repeat 
Herrick’s  stock  pieces  know  either  the  date  or  the  profession  of 
the  poet,  the  scope  of  his  genius,  the  finished  skill  of  his  verse,  or 

*  Chrysomela  :  a  Selection  from  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick. 
Arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  late'  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  Londou  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 


even  the  name  and  nature  of  his  volume.  To  all  those  who  do 
not  we  commend  Mr.  Palgrave’s  selections  from  the  “  Ilesperides  ” 
and  the  “  Noble  Numbers.” 

Herrick  is  both  poetically  and  psychologically  interesting. 
Poetically,  while  belonging  in  date  to  the  epoch  of  Donne, 
Cowley,  and  Crashaw,  he  is,  if  not  free  from  the  conceits  of  their 
school,  at  least  able  to  dispense  with  them,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  most  perfectly  natural  descriptions  of  the  country  and 
the  country  life.  Psychologically,  he  raises  the  question  of  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  he  at  once  sensual  and  spiritual,  open 
to  religious  impressions,  and  the  slave  of  his  own  animal  nature ; 
at  one  moment  revelling  in  the  miscellaneous  charms  of  J ulia, 
Anthea,  Dianeme,  at  another  all  attention  to  “  the  voice  of  fame 
and  voice  of  heaven.”  His  life,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  full  of 
like  inconsistencies.  Born  in  London,  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
old  Leicestershire  family  of  Herrick,  Heyrick,  or  Evrick  (the  last 
representative  of  which  has  lately  died  after  beautifully  rebuilding 
the  family  house  of  Beaumanoir,  on  the  edge  of  Charnwood  forest), 
young  Robert  Herrick,  after  probably  passing  some  years  at  West¬ 
minster  School,  -went  to  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  where,  although 
never  a  fellow,  he  stayed  till  1620,  his  twenty-ninth  year.  No 
record  of  his  University  life  remains  except  a  curious  series  of 
letters  to  his  uncle  and  guardian,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  “  add 
field  to  field,”  kept  from  hfs  nephew  even  his  own  acknowledged 
portion  of  money.  The  next  eleven  years  the  poet  spent  in 
London — to  little  purpose,  probably,  except  to  that  of  frequenting 

Those  lyric  feasts 
Slade  at  the  Sun 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun, 

Where  we  such  clusters  had 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad. 

Sheer  enjoyment  of  life,  under  Ben  Jonson’s  direction,  seems  to 
have  been  Herrick’s  programme  during  these  years  in  London — 
years  to  which,  from  the  midst  of  the  rustic  tranquillity  of  his 
after  life  in  Devonshire,  he  seems  to  have  looked  back  with  a 
kind  of  nostalgie.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  poems  in  this 
volume  are,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  “  praises  of  a  country 
life  ” ;  no  Englishman  has  dwelt  with  greater  fondness  on  the 
muscosi  fontes  et  somno  mollior  herba : — 

The  damask’d  meadows  and  the  pretty  streams 
Sweeten  and  make  soft  your  dreams  : 

The  purling  springs,  groves,  birds,  and  well-weaved  bowers, 

With  fields  enamellfed  with  flowers, 

Present  their  shapes,  while  fantasy  discloses 
Millions  of  lilies  mix’d  with  roses. 

None  have  reproduced  more  cunningly  the  old-world  pictures  of 
the  winter  joys  of  the  countryman  : — 

Ipse  dies  agitat  festos,  fususque  per  lierbam 
Ignis  ubi  in  medio,  et  socii  cratera  coronant, 

Te  libans.  Leasee,  vocat.  .  .  . 

Compare  with  this  Herrick’s  “  New  Year’s  Gift,  sent  to  Sir  Simeon 
Steward  ” : — 

Then  as  ye  sit  about  your  embers, 

Call  not  to  mind  those  fled  Decembers  ; 

But  think  on  these,  that  are  t’  appear, 

As  daughters  to  the  instant  year  ; 

Sit  crown’d  with  rose-buds,  and  carouse. 

Till  Liber  Pater  twirls  the  house 

About  your  ears,  and  lay  upon 

The  year,  your  cares,  that’s  fled  and  gone : 

And  let  the  russet  swains  the  plough 
And  harrow  hang  up  resting  now  ; 

And  to  the  bag-pipe  all  address, 

Till  sleep  takes  place  of  weariness. 

And  thus  throughout,  with  Christmas  plays, 

Frolic  the  full  twelve  holy-days. 

But  when  the  political  necessities  of  the  time  drove  Herrick  from 
his  living  of  Dean  Prior  by  Dartmoor,  where  he  had  remained  for 
eighteen  years,  from  1639  to  1647,  he  welcomed  the  blow  with 
almost  boyish  delight  in  the  well-known  verses  “  On  his  Return  to 
Londou” : — 

From  the  dull  confines  of  the  drooping  west, 

To  see  the  day  spring  from  the  pregnant  east, 

Ravish’d  in  spirit,  I  come,  nay  more,  I  fly 
To  thee,  blest  place  of  my  nativity ! 

Thus,  thus  with  hallow’d  foot  I  touch  the  ground, 

With  thousand  blessings  by  thy  fortune  crown’d. 

O  fruitful  Genius !  that  bestowest  here 
An  everlasting  plenty  year  by  year  ; 

O  place  !  O  people !  manners !  framed  to  please 
All  nations,  customs,  kindreds,  languages  1 
I  am  a  free-born  Roman  ;  suffer  then 
That  I  amongst  you  live  a  citizen. 

London  my  home  is  ;  though  by  hard  fate  sent 
Into  a  long  and  irksome  banishment ; 

Yet  since  call’d  back,  henceforward  let  me  he, 

O  native  country,  repossess’d  by  thee  1 

One  tangible  result  of  the  ejection  from  his  living  was  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  Hesperides,”  which  took  place  next  year ;  an  odd  time 
for  a  cavalier  poet  and  clergyman  to  choose  for  putting  forth  a 
volume  of  gay  aud  happy  verse !  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
puzzle  of  Herrick’s  character.  He  felt,  from  time  to  time,  the 
troubles  of  the  age — 

Everything 

Puts  on  the  semblance  here  of  sorrowing  ; 

Sick  is  the  land  to  th’  heart  ;  and  doth  endure 
More  dangerous  faintings  by  her  desperate  cure. 

He  cried  out  for  the  return  of  “  the  golden  age  ”  when  Charles  had 
reigned  ;  he  called  himself  a  “  weary  pilgrim,”  and  would  at  times 
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turn  aside  from  the  rnaying  of  Corinna  to  think  of  another  -world,  ■ 
to  write  gloomy  epitaphs  upon  himself  and  others  : — 

Weep  for  the  dead,  for  they  have  lost  this  light ; 

And  weep  for  me,  lost  in  an  endless  night. 

But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  in  the  absence  of  any  clue  to  the  dates 
of  his  various  poems,  there  never  was  a  period  when  this  “  genial- 
hearted  man,”  as  Mr.  Palgrave  calls  him,  was  ever  really  overcome 
either  by  the  evil  times  he  lived  in  or  by  the  thought  of  another 
world.  Nothing  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  him.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  fate  which  drove  him  from  his  living;  but  when  times 
changed  he  accepted  the  consequences  as  a  matter  of  course.  We 
hear  of  him  as  reinstated  at  Dean  Prior  after  the  Restoration,  and 
dying  there  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  in  October  1674. 

Mr.  Palgrave  adds  a  few  concise  notes  of  explanation  and 
criticism  ;  but  for  this  purpose  his  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  that 
he  finds  five  pages  sufficient.  In  one  or  two  points  the  editor’s 
touch  is  needlessly  uncertain ;  for  example,  where  Herrick 
writes 

thyjocund  beer 

Is  not  reserved  for  Trebius  here, 

why  does  Mr.  Palgrave  say  “  Trebius  may  be  the  great  man  of 
the  feast  ”  ?  Not  only  the  name  Trebius,  but  the  whole  setting  of 
the  poem,  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  Juvenal's  Fifth  Satire. 
Again,  the  editor  can  only  guess  at  what  Herrick  means  by 
“  male-incense.”  It  is  only  his  translation  of  mascula  tun/.  The 
notes, however,  are  in  the  main  adequate, and  so  is  the  introduction, 
in  which  we  recognize  a  paper  printed  some  months  back  in 
Macmillan's  Magazine.  To  this  Mr.  Palgrave  prefixes,  in  the 
form  of  a  dedication  to  a  young  lady,  a  pretty  plea  for  bringing 
forward  such  a  volume  at  this  grim  moment,  when  “  the  gate  of 
Europe,  like  that  other  seen  in  vision  by  Milton,  is 

With  dreadful  faces  throng’d,  and  fiery  arms.” 

Dulces  ante  omnia  Musts,  he  says ;  poetry  is  the  proper  refuge 
from  “  reality,  with  its  hard  dissonances,  its  restless  resolution.” 
This  suggests  the  question,  is  Herrick’s  verse  true  poetry,  with 
“  the  gift  of  enduring  charm, beauty  that  will  not  fade  ”  ?  The  in¬ 
troduction  that  follows  contains  Mr.  Palgrave’s  answer,  of  which 
we  may  quote  some  of  the  essential  passages: — 

In  the  period  here  briefly  sketched,  what  is  Herrick’s  portion  ?  Ilis 
verse  is  eminent  for  sweet  and  gracious  fluenc}- ;  this  is  a  real  note  of  the 
“  Elizabethan”  poets.  His  subjects  are  frequently  pastoral,  with  a  classical 
tinge,  more  or  less  slight,  infused  ;  his  language,  though  not  free  from  ex¬ 
aggeration,  is  generally  free  from  intellectual  conceits  and  distortion,  and 
is  eminent  throughout  for  a  youthful  nuivete.  Such,  also,  are  qualities  of 
the  latter  sixteenth-century  literature.  But  if  these  characteristics  might 
lead  us  to  call  Herrick  “  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans,”  born  out  of  due  time, 
the  differences  between  him  and  them  are  not  less  marked.  Herrick’s 
directness  of  speech  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  clear  and  simple  present¬ 
ment  of  his  thought  ;  we  have,  perhaps,  no  poet  who  writes  more  consis¬ 
tently  and  earnestly  with  his  eye  upon  his  subject.  An  allegorical  or 
mystical  treatment  is  alien  from  him :  he  handles  awkwardly  the  few 
traditional  fables  which  he  introduces.  He  is  also  wholly  free  from 
Italianizing  tendencies  :  his  classicalism  even  is  that  of  an  English  student, 
— of  a  schoolboj7,  indeed,  if  he  be  compared  with  a  Jonson  or  a  Milton. 
Herrick’s  personal  eulogies  on  his  friends  aud  others,  further,  witness  to 
the  extension  of  the  field  of  poetry  after  Elizabeth’s  age ; — in  which  his 
enthusiastic  geniality,  his  quick  and  easy  transitions  of  subject,  have  also 
little  precedent. 

Again,  Herrick’s  book  shows  little  trace  of  imitation  of  his  fellow- 
poets  for  a  hundred  years  before,  or  of  likeness  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries — Carew,  Habington,  Lovelace,  &c.  The  dramatists, 
however,  did  affect  him  ;  though  he  ignores  Shakspeare,  he  some¬ 
times  echoes  Fletcher,  and  he  owns  his  debt  to  Jonson,  his  master 
in  art  and  contrivance.  From  the  classical  writers  he  borrowed 
the  best  of  what  they  have  to  give,  not  merely  “  the  Anacreontic 
tone  which  with  singular  felicity  he  has  often  taken  ” : — • 

But,  the  power  to  describe  men  and  things  as  the  poet  secs  them  with 
simple  sincerity,  insight,  and  grace  :  to  paint  scenes  and  imaginations  as 
perfect  organic  wholes  ; — carrying  with  it  the  gift  to  clothe  each  picture, 
as  if  by  unerring  instinct,  in  tit  metrical  form,  giving  to  each  its  own  music  ; 
beginning  without  affectation,  and  rounding  off  without  effort ; — the  power, 
in  a  word,  to  leave  simplicity,  sanity,  and  beauty  as  the  last  impressions 
lingering  in  our  mind-’,  these  gifts  are  at  once  the  true  bequest  of  classical¬ 
ism,  and  the  reason  why  (until  modern  effort  equals  them)  the  study  of  that 
Hellenic  and  Latin  poetry  in  which  these  gifts  are  eminent  above  all  other 
literatures  yet  created,  must  be  essential.  And  it  is  success  in  precisely 
these  excellences  which  is  here  claimed  for  Herrick.  He  is  classical  in  the 
great  and  eternal  sense  of  the  phrase  :  and  much  more  so,  probably,  than 
he  was  himself  aware  of. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  undoubtedly  right  in  claiming  for  Herrick 
these  classical  qualities  of  “  simple  sincerity,  insight,  and 
grace,”  and  it  is  for  his  power,  so  rare  in  any  age,  of 
clothing  in  perfect  form  his  “simple,  sincere”  impressions  that 
he  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  master.  “  Herrick, 
in  a  rare  and  special  sense,  is  unique,”  says  Mr.  Palgrave,  and 
indeed  he  is  unique  amongEnglish  writers  for  that  power  of  feeling 
and  rendering  his  swift  impressions,  clear  and  complete  as  the 
cutting  on  a  Greek  gem  or  as  the  rays  which  fell  from  those  French 
predecessors  of  his,  the  poets  of  “  the  Pleiad,”  Ronsard  and 
Joachim  du  Bellay.  Consistency,  or  a  principle  that  is  to  rule  the 
whole  of  life,  is  the  very  last  thing  that  Herrick  would  claim  as 
necessary ;  the  day,  nay,  the  hour  or  the  moment,  brings  its  gift  to 
him,  a  vision  of  daffodils,  of  “  the  fired  chestnuts”  leaping  in  the 
embers,  of  “  Julia’s  hair  filled  with  dew  or,  in  another  mood, 
of  himself  beneath  the  sod,  or  of  Dorcas  and  her  charities,  or  of  a 
child  saying  grace.  Life  has  no  problems  for  Herrick ;  the  needs 
of  body  and  soul  are  satisfied  by  patriarchalism,  and  the  Bible 
story  interpreted  by  simple  methods.  All  is  well  if  Sir  Lewis  Pem¬ 
berton  keeps  open  house  and  the  poet  lives  “  from  aberrations  free.” 


No  poem  of  his  could  give  at  once  a  quainter  and  a  truer  picture 
of  that  simple,  half-pagan  mind  than  this,  with  which  we  may 
fairly  conclude  our  notice  of  him.  It  is  like  many  of  the  better  of 
the .  Musts  yraviores,  a  child  poem ;  and  it  is  headed  “  To  his 
Saviour,  a  child:  a  Present,  by  a  Child  ”: — 

Go,  pretty  child,  and  bear  this  flower 
Unto  thy  little  Saviour  ; 

And  tell  him,  by  that  bud  now  blown, 

He  is  the  Rose  of  Sharon  known. 

When  thou  hast  said  so,  stick  it  there 
Upon  his  bib  or  stomacher  ; 

And  tell  him,  for  good  handsel  too, 

That  thou  hast  brought  a  whistle  new, 

Made  of  a  clean  straight  oaten  reed, 

To  charm  his  cries  at  time  of  need  ; 

Tell  him,  for  coral,  thou  hast  none, 

But  it  thou  hadst,  he  should  have  one  ; 

But  poor  thou  art,  and  known  to  be 
Even  as  moneyless  as  he. 

Lastly,  if  thou  canst  win  a  kiss 
From  those  mellifluous  lips  of  his  ; — 

Then  never  take  a  second  on, 

To  spoil  the  first  impression. 


CAEITA.* 

rFIIE  present  novel  is  in  some  respects  a  favourable  example  of 
JL  its  author's  powers.  It  is  written  with  more  care  than  it  is 
always  her  humour  to  bestow,  and  with  a  freshness  of  interest  which 
the  sense  of  working  in  an  unliacknied  field  is  calculated  to  excite. 
It  has,  moreover,  one  or  more  characters  struck  out  from  observation 
which  may  live  in  the  reader’s  memory,  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  a  modern  novel.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  critic’s  first  note  is  one  of  grave  protest  and  blame.  We 
hold  her  to  have  chosen  for  the  motive  and  leading  interest  of  her 
story  a  subject  doubly  indefensible  in  its  own  nature  and  in  her 
mode  of  treatment.  Disease  and  death  may  both  be  handled  with 
so  reckless  an  indifference  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  on 
some  possible,  nay,  probable,  reader’s  mind,  as  to  unfit  the  novel 
that  plays  with  them  as  much  for  the  “  drawing-room  table”  and 
for  careless  perusal  as  do  those  topics  usually  implied  in  such  an 
exclusion.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the 
author  in  her  strange  theme  without  a  running  commentary, 
not  on  the  story,  but  its  inventor.  The  tale  has  in  a  secondary 
sense  a  moral  that  obtrudes  itself  between  the  thoughtful  reader 
and  the  scene  and  situation  he  is  engaged  in.  Here  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  that  hunger  for  sensational  incidents  which  must 
possess  the  mind  for  ever  engaged  in  the  construction  of  plots. 
All  subjects,  all  questions,  all  discussions,  he  perceives,  may  come 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  so  much  available  material,  solely  for  the 
use  that  can  he  made  of  them  as  stimulants  to  an  exhausted  or 
jaded  fancy.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the  didactic  impulse  which 
first  puts  the  pen  into  so  many  female  hands — our  authoress  not  being 
an  exception — but  which  we  see  yields  in  time  to  the  pressure  of 
necessity  where  fiction  is  an  engrossing  pursuit ;  and  it  may  be  to 
the  suggestions  of  envy  at  the  unlimited  range  of  subjects  which 
French  novelists  think  open  to  their  analysis. 

Throughout  the  first  volume  of  Caritii  wo  see  the  author 
rejoicing  in  a  discovery.  She  has  found  a  topic  upon  which  her 
fancy  easily  expatiates.  Tragedy  proper  is  not  her  line,  nor  does 
it  come  within  her  compact ;  but  tragical  subjects,  at  any  rate,  can 
receive  a  certain  effective  treatment  by  bold  and  novel  handling. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  either  of  the  points  on  which  the  interest 
turns  has  been  once  faced  seriously  on  its  own  merits  ;  neither 
the  mystery  of  disease,  nor  what  life  is  and  what  it  leads  to.  But 
here  is  a  new  philosophy  with  a  pretty  name,  taking  quite  a  new 
view  of  the  obligations  of  the  Sixth  Commandment,  smothering 
an  ugly  word  with  a  revolting  reputation  under  a  flowery  ga  -land. 
Euthanasia  does  not  sound  too  grave ;  it  can  be  turned  to  account ; 
it  can  even  be  patronized.  A  practised  and  airy  style  sees  its  way,, 
and  trips  lightly  enough  over  solemn  things  to  make  them  light  read¬ 
ing.  But,  after  all,  this  notion  of  putting  a  voluntary  end  to  human 
suffering  is  too  little  congenial  to  our  nature  for  its  advocacy  to 
stand  first  in  our  quarrel  with  the  story.  Euthanasia  is  a  fanciful 
relief,  but  the  trial  from  which  it  is  proposed  as  the  escape  and 
refuge  is  a  real  one.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  our  authoress  that 
among  her  readers  are  likely,  we  might  almost  say  are  certain,  to 
be  some  who,  coming  to  her  for  alleviation  and  some  moments  of 
forgetfulness  of  their  pain,  must  receive  a  stab  at  her  hands  ?  Does 
she  know,  what  any  doctor  can  tell  her,  how  far  from  uncommon 
is  the  disease — and  who  can  venture  to  assign  pre-eminence  in 
suffering  to  any  particular  disease  P — for  which  she  suggests  this 
remedy  P  How  the  gentlest,  the  purest,  the  best  may  be  tried  by 
it ;  how,  in  the  long  leisure  of  illness,  all  the  resources,  not  only 
of  medicine,  but  of  taste,  fancy,  and  invention,  must  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  the  relief  of  change.  Does  she  not  know,  too,  how 
subject  to  nervous  fancies  children  and  girls  are,  to  whom, 
as  a  pure  and  safe  writer,  her  books  are  open  ?  A  clever  child  is 
the  keenest,  most  receptive  of  all  novel-readers.  It  is  not  only 
bad  books  from  which  it  should  be  guarded  ;  but  such  as  implant 
nervous  susceptibilities  and  fancies  about  health.  We  cannot 
imderstand  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  whole  thing. 

But  to  return  from  our  grave  digression.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  heart  approves  of  the  practice  she  appears  to 
advocate  ;  but  artistically  she  seems  to  do  so.  She  gives  the  right 
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to  destroy  life,  as  soon  as  physical  life  becomes  pain,  the  best  of  the 
argument,  and  represents  it  a3  one  to  which  human  nature 
responds.  When  a  fatal  disease  declares  itself,  husband,  nurse, 
and  doctor  are  of  one  mind,  that  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  patient’s 
entreaty  for  a  “  strong,  sweet  dose  ”  is  the  natural  thing  to  do  ; 
and  this  is  before  the  worst  sets  in,  at  the  mere  prospect  of  suffer¬ 
ing  unrelieved  by  hope.  We  need  not  go  into  the  religious  in¬ 
stincts  which  contradict  this  view.  The  weight  of  weighty 
questions  need  not  always  lie  on  the  novelist's  mind.  Every  point 
on  which  thought  can  expatiate  has  its  lighter  aspect,  and  death 
mayr  be  surveyed  from  the  gravedigger’s  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
permissible  then  to  evade  the  severer  side ;  but  to  take  the 
solemnities  of  a  subject  and  trifle  with  them  is  another  matter. 
The  husband  is  treated  as  rather  a  poor  fellow  for  shrinking  from 
his  principles  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  which  we  may  well  call 
trifling.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  doctors,  as  the  guardians  of 
human  life,  have  not  the  greatest  ground  of  quarrel  with  an  author 
who  assumes  so  easily  that  they  acquiesce  in  its  being  cut  short  at 
the  will  of  the  patient,  and  who  do  not  scruple  to  throw  the  cloak 
of  their  connivance  over  the  act  when  done  to  the  extent  of  giving 
a  false  certificate. 

The  story  opens  with  a  well-drawn  picture  of  a  life  of  happy,- 
careless  ease.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beresford  are  people  of  the  day  and 
open  to  all  its  influences.  He  is  clever  and  scientific.  She  is 
handsome  and  charming.  The  pair  are  an  exact  fit,  and  are  all  in 
all  to  one  another.  Even  their  one  child  is  almost  in  the  way, 
though  not  really  so,  as  loving  aunts  are  too  glad  to  relieve  them 
of  the  charge  of  it.  Their  “honeymooning”  abroad  is  a  yearly 
festival.  Just  rich  enough  to  have  no  cares,  but  not  so  rich  as 
to  have  wealth’s  responsibilities ;  and  still  young  enough  to  regard 
death  as  a  thing  that  does  not  concern  either  of  them,  they  are 
more  occupied  by  the  modern  craze  of  bric-a-brac  and  furniture  than 
by  so  remote  a  liability.  Upon  this  life  falls  the  shadow  of  disease 
as  a  possibility,  and,  once  apprehended,  the  wife  takes  her  line, 
and  commits  her  husband  to  justifying  euthanasia  in  the  abstract, 
the  arguments  being  put  by  the  author  as  though  they  were  her  own. 
The  time  comes  when  the  wife  calls  upon  him  to  act  up  to  his 
opinions.  “  He  felt  the  abstract  justice  of  her  plea.”  What  could 
he  say  when  she  “  appealed  to  him  to  release  her  from  that 
anguish  of  waiting  ?  But  James  Beresford  was  not  brave  ;  he  was 
very  kind  and  tender  and  good,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  meet 
the  darker  emergencies  of  life.”  He  could  not  say  that  it  would 
be  wicked  or  a  sin ;  all  he  could  say  was  that  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  it.  Was  it  himself  he  was  thinking  of  alone  ;  not 
her?  Could  he  see  her  anguish  and  not  dare  to  set  her  free  ?  &c.,  &c. 
The  law,  which  would  have  something  to  say  on  such  a  question, 
is  not  recognized  on  any  side  as  a  difficulty.  We  do  not  touch 
on  [that  material  point  of  the  question  ;  and  the  husband  is  really 
regarded  with  some  contempt  for  shirking  his  share  of  the  business 
and  running  away  for  a  solitary  stroll,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  finds  his  wife  to  have  taken  the  matter  into  her  own  hands, 
and  performed  a  sort  of  happy  despatch  with  the  laudanum  given 
into  her  hands  by  her  unconscious  child. 

A  scene  necessarily  follows.  The  friendly  doctor,  who  is  under 
the  persuasion  that  the  husband  has  administered  the  dose,  says, 
“  I  would  have  done  it  myself  in  your  place.  She  never  could  en¬ 
dure  the  thought  of  pain.  She  asked  you — it  was  natural — and  you 
gave  her  opium.”  “  Nothing  ;  I  dared  not,”  replies  the  husband. 
“  I  had  not  the  courage ;  i  let  her  plead,  but  I  had  not  the 
courage.”  “  I  don’t  blame  her, poor  soul,  poor  soul,”  says  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “  We  must  not  let  them  say  ill  of  her  now  she  is  gone.  I’ll 
say  it  was — yes,  if  it  is  a  lie,  I  can’t  help  that.  My  conscience  will 
bear  it — there  must  not  be  talk  and  an  inquest.”  The  nurse's  con¬ 
science  is  in  an  equally  accommodating  state.  “  I’d  have  give  her 
that  dose  myself  if  the  darling  had  asked  me  ;  I  would  never  have 
trembled  ;  I’d  have  done  it,  stood  up  bold  and  told  you  I  done  it, 
and  I  don’t  blame  her.”  With  a  great  pretence  of  nature  through¬ 
out,  we  suspect  one  touch  there  may  be  of  real  nature,  possibly  of 
fact,  in  this  picture.  It  is  when  the  pleasure-loving  woman, 
awestruck  for  the  moment  by  her  act,  wakes  to  disgust  at  the  ill-taste 
of  the  quietus  she  has  swallowed,  and  fretfully  calls  her  child  to 
bring  something  to  take  the  nasty  taste  away. 

But  this  opening  part,  though  the  true  inspiration  which  set 
the  author’s  fancy  Igoing,  only  gives  the  start,  and  has  little 
to  do  with  the  story  proper.  The  mother's  act  has  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  fortunes  of  her  child,  the  nominal  heroine.  We 
do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  about  Carita  and  her 
lovers  ;  the  cleverness  and  interest  of  the  book  gather  about  the 
elder  characters.  Beresford,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  slips  into 
a  friendship  with  a  next-door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Meredith,  who 
personates  the  character  and  temper  which  fit  woman  for  friend¬ 
ship  with  man  as  distinguished  from  a  more  exclusive  sentiment. 
She  is  really  well  done,  and  so  engaging  that  it  is  a  pity  she  should 
lie  under  what  seems  an  undesigned  cloud,  the  reader  not  knowing 
what  to  think  of  her  estrangement  from  her  husband  in  India. 
Perhaps  it  is  intended  that  this  universal  friendliness  is  not  an 
endearing  conjugal  quality.  The  accomplishment  that  makes  this 
lady  so  dear  to  her  friends  is  her  power  of  sympathetic  listening. 
We  say  accomplishment,  for  her  painter  is  careful  to  show  that 
thorough  sincerity  is  not  compatible  with  this  universal  popu¬ 
larity.  “  The  tears  ”  when  she  greets  the  forlorn  little  heroine 
“  were  in  this  sweet  woman’s  eyes  whom  everybody  loved.  Per¬ 
haps  she  did  not  mean  every  word  she  said — who  does?  But 
there  was  a  general  truth  of  feeliug  in  it  that  kept  her  right.” 
Mrs.  Meredith  has  only  ordinary  taste  and  only  a  fair  share  of 
cleverness ;  but  she  listens ;  and  every  afternoon  crowds  of  her 


friends  collect  in  her  drawing-room.  .  .  .  “  Nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  that  these 
people  came.”  Her  way  of  receiving  her  guests  is  given : — 

She  had  a  different  aspect  for  each.  The  present  one,  as  Cara  sat  looking 
up,  after  an  interval,  was  a  man  with  whom  Mrs.  Meredith  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  farthest  window.  She  was  looking  up  in  his  face,  witli  her 
eyes  full  of  interest,  not  saying  much  ;  listening  with  her  whole  mind  and 
power,  every  fold  in  her  dress,  every  line  of  her  hair  and  features,  falling  in 
with  the  sentiment  of  attention.  Instead  of  talking,  she  assented  with 
little  nods  of  her  head  and  soft  acquiescent  or  remonstrative  movements  of 
her  delicate  hands,  which  were  lightly  clasped  together.  This  was  not  at 
all  her  attitude  with  the  ladies,  whom  she  placed  beside  her,  in  one  of  the 
low  chairs,  with  little  caressing  touches  and  smiles  and  low-voiced  talk. 
How'  curious  it  was  to  watch  them  one  by  one  !  Cara  felt  a  strong  desire, 
too,  to  have  something  to  tell ;  to  go  and  make  her  confession,  or  say  her 
say  upon  some  matter  interesting  enough  to  call  forth  that  sympathetic 
absorbed  look — the  soft  touch  upon  her  shoulder  or  half  embrace. 

Mis.  Meredith  loses  her  husband,  but  Mr.  Beresford  does  not 
marry  her,  partly  because  the  blundering  doctor  (Mrs.  Oliphant 
must  have  a  spite  against  the  profession),  after  volunteering  to  be 
an  accomplice  years  before,  comes  to  her,  supposing  her  to  be  going 
to  marry  him,  and  tells  her  that  Beresford  poisoned  his  wife,  and 
she  ought  to  know  it.  Whether  this  is  intended  as  a  retractation 
of  any  seeming  approval  of  euthanasia,  we  do  not  know.  At  any 
rate  the  author  leaves  us  to  suppose  there  would  have  been 
no  great  harm  if  he  had,  and  that  it  would  have  been  fastidious  in 
this  mistress  of  the  art  of  sympathy  to  make  it  an  objection. 


SULLY’S  PESSIMISM.* 

J\ /T OST  men  in  tolerable  health  and  ordinary  circumstances  are 
IvJL  found,  whatever  they  profess,  to  act  on  the  opinion  that  life 
is  not  only  worth  having,  but  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  make 
the  best  of.  It  may  at  ieast  be  doubted  whether  a  healthy  man 
ever  really  believes  that  life  is  not  worth  having  at  all.  Thus  the 
question  between  optimism  and  pessimism,  in  the  large  and  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  is  one  of  constitution,  temper,  and  health  for  each 
questioner,  and  can  be  little  affected,  by  reasoning.  The  man  who 
has  the  fortune  to  be  born  an  optimist  will  not  be  persuaded  into 
despairing  of  the  world,  and  conversely  this  holds  true  of  the 
pessimist ;  and  the  experience  of  the  average  healthy  man  is 
more  conclusive  than  all  the  ingenious  deductions  by  which 
philosophers  may  undertake  to  prove  what  his  experience  ought 
to  be.  For,  as  Mr.  Sully  points  out  in  the  book  which  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  even  if  illusions 
enter  into  this  experience,  they  are  none  the  less  part  of  it 
and  have  their  full  weight  in  determining  its  actual  quality. 
We  have  all  known  times  when  we  were  elated  or  depressed  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  account  for  it;  and  though  a  partial  scientific 
account,  still  mostly  conjectural,  may  now  be  given  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  settled  moods  which  form  the  background  of  our  passing 
feelings,  and  a  fuller  one  may  probably  be  given  hereafter,  still, 
if  no  account  whatever  were  attainable,  the  elation  or  depression 
would  be  not  less  real  but,  strictly  speaking,  more  full  and  un¬ 
restrained,  for  intellectual  attention  has  a  calming  effect  on  emotion 
of  any  kind.  It  is  in  a  manner  true,  then,  to  say  that  the  world 
is  good  in  so  far  as  it  appears  good  to  the  unreflecting  per¬ 
ception  of  an  ordinary  reasonable  man ;  and  Mr.  Sully  comes 
round,  after  criticism  and  exposition  are  done,  to  the  common- 
sense  view  that  the  deepest  root  of  the  conflict  between 
pessimism  and  optimism  lies  in  a  difference  of  temperament 
the  physical  conditions  of  which  are  yet  unexplained.  It  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  that  no  further  discussion  is  profit¬ 
able,  though  it  does  follow  that  it  is  of  less  practical  importance 
than  it  looks.  We  may  still  ask  how  far  the  impression 
or  maniere  lie  voir  of  the  average  man  can  be  translated  into  a 
considered  opinion ;  and  this  gives  us  a  perfectly  scientific 
and,  if  one  may  so  speak,  objective  question  which  may  be 
expressed  in  one  of  these  forms — Is  happiness  attained  or  attain¬ 
able  by  men  ?  Is  the  ideal  of  life  realized  or  capable  of  being  so  ? 
This  question  has  been  so  handled  by  Mr.  Sully  as  to  make  his 
book  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  science.  We  are  tempted 
to  wish  that  the  constructive  part  had  been  more  distinctly  put 
forward,  and  not,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  a  criticism  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  and  Hartmann’s  curious  but  unfruitful  speculations.  And, 
even  as  it  stands,  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
would  have  been  conveyed  by  calling  it  an  Essay  on  Happiness  or 
some  such  title.  The  present  arrangement  and  title  probably  cor¬ 
respond,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  subject  in  the  writer’s 
own  mind,  and  as  such  we  must  accept  them. 

Two  introductory  chapters  are  given  to  the  unreasoned  optimism 
and  pessimism  of  the  poets,  and  to  reasoned  optimism  and  pes¬ 
simism  as  they  appear  in  philosophy  before  Schopenhauer.  It 
might  have  been  an  improvement  to  develop  this  historical  part 
more  fully.  The  paradoxical  optimism  of  the  Stoics,  arrived  at 
by  a  way  of  regarding  the  common  objects  of  men’s  desire 
which  at  first  sight  looks  like  pessimism,  has  hardly  been 
surpassed  by  any  later  speculation  in  boldness  and  ingenuity, 
though  it  lacks  the  metaphysical  subtlety  of  the  Hindus  and  their 
most  recent  imitators  to  whom  the  parallel  is  so  cuiiously  close, 
that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  did  not  enter  into  Mr.  Sully’splan 
to  dwell  upon  it.  Schopenhauer’s  pessimism  is  simply  a  modernized 
Buddhism — shorn  indeed,  it  would  seem,  of  the  noble  and 
elevating  aspects  of  Gautama’s  creed.  The  blind  universal  will 

*  Pessimism :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.  By  James  Sully,  M.  A.  London  : 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1877. 
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which,  in  Schopenhauer’s  system,  drives  a  miserable  world  into 
existence,  whose  activity  is  a  perpetual  “  sell-tormenting  of  the  abso¬ 
lute,”  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  mysterious  principle  of  action 
in  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  the  inexorable  striving  of  which  keeps 
up  the  chain  of  transmigration,  broken  only  by  those  happy  ones 
who  follow  the  path  of  true  knowledge.  Not  only  the  burden  of 
life,  but  the  release  is  the  same  ;  the  way  to  Nirvana  (or  rather,  if 
Mr.  Rhys  Davids’  interpretation  be  right,  Nirvana  itself)  is 
exactly  the  “  denial  of  the  will  to  live  ”  prescribed  by  Schopen¬ 
hauer.  Both  systems  hold  out  the  utter  extinction  of  active 
desire  as  the  only  true  deliverance  from  evil,  and  thus  the  only 
good  wrorthy  to  be  sought  by  man.  Hartmann,  again,  has  returned 
upon  Schopenhauer’s  rebellion  from  Hegel,  and  rounded  oil'  his 
pessimism  with  a  fuller  and  more  fanciful  metaphysical  elabora¬ 
tion,  so  that  his  theory  may  almost  be  said  to  correspond  to 
Brahmanism  ns  Schopenhauer's  does  to  Buddhism.  The  way  to 
Nirvana  is  with  him  not  open  to  the  individual ;  man  must 
for  the  present  live  and  work  in  the  world,  as  the  orthodox 
Hindu  must  do  the  duties  of  his  caste,  and  look  no  further ; 
and,  by  a  refinement  unknown  to  Brahmanism,  the  deliverance 
of  mankind  is  put  off  till  they  shall  all  be  wise  enough  to 
abandon  life  by  an  act  of  common  consent.  Most  singular  of  all 
is  the  cosmogony  which  derives  all  existence  from  the  marriage 
of  active  will  and  passive  idea,  the  “  embrace  of  the  two 
super-existent  principles,”  a  shadowy  bride  and  bridegroom 
wonderfully  like  the  Purusha  and  Prakriti  celebrated  by  the 
Sankhya  school  long  before  European  philosophy  existed.  The 
two  Iudo-Germanic  teachers  (to  use  an  inaccurate  word  for 
once  with  an  accurate  meaning)  are  agreed,  just  as  are  Brahmans 
and  Buddhists,  in  considering  the  whole  finite  universe  and,  above 
all  things,  conscious  life,  as  one  gigantic  blunder,  an  escapade  of 
the  Absolute  or  immeasurable  lusus  natures .  The  general  effect  of 
Hartmann  and  Schopenhauer's  doctrine,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Sully, 
is  that  of  a  metaphysical  nightmare.  Hartmann  in  particular,  by 
a  plentiful  use  of  the  doctrine  of  unconscious  intelligence,  produces 
a  sort  of  anthropomorphic  inversion  of  Mr.  Darwin.  The  course  of 
nature  is  transformed  into  one  vast  plot,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  world  in  the  bonds  of  existence,  and  which  we  are  to  suppose 
conducted  with  superhuman  energy  and  cunning  by  a  power 
resembling  a  designing  mind  in  everything  but  consciousness. 
Most  English  readers  will  probably  allow  that  Mr.  Sully  is  not  at 
all  too  hard  on  the  Unconscious  when  he  calls  it  a  mythological 
figment;  and  it  is  at  least  more  amusing  than  the  Unknow¬ 
able.  A.  great  part  of  these  and  other  dialectic  feats  is  made 
possible  by  the  latitude  of  the  term  Vorst.ellung ,  which  covers  a 
more  various  field  than  even  the  English  idea  in  the  language  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  doubt  whether 
German  is,  after  all,  the  chosen  speech  of  philosophy.  Some  in¬ 
terest  may  be  found  in  comparing  Mr.  Sully 's  criticisms  with  the 
more  summary  review  put  forth  by  M.  Paul  Janet,  a  writer  be¬ 
longing  to  a  very  different  school  of  thought,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  As  against  this  latest  flight  of 
German  speculative  fancy  these  differences  fall  into  tliebackground, 
and  it  appears  that  a  rational  Frenchman  and  a  rational  English¬ 
man  have  much  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  in  accepting  the 
philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.  We  must  say,  however,  that  while 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Sully  as  to  the  baseless  character  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  and  Hartmann’s  fancies  when  they  fasten  complex  mental 
attributes  such  as  will  and  design  on  comparatively  simple  physical 
events,  we  think  much  more  seriously  than  Mr.  Sully  seems  disposed 
to  do  of  the  conception  that  no  physical  fact  is  without  a  mental 
or  quasi-mental  correlate ;  but  we  admit  that  neither  this  nor 
any  other  hypothesis  about  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter  is 
actually  demonstrable. 

From  the  criticism  of  systems  which  will  hardly  find  champions 
in  England  we  are  led  on  by  Mr.  Sully  to  consider  how  far  it  is 
possible,  apart  from  assumptions  transcending  experience,  to  form 
a  rational  estimate  of  the  value  of  life.  Here  comes  in  the  service 
to  moral  philosophy  which  seems  to  us  the  chief  point  of  the 
book.  The  vagueness  of  the  term  “  happiness  ”  and  of  the  conception 
answeringtoit  haslong  been  a  stumbling-block  in  utilitarian  ethics  ; 
and  the  inadequacy  of  a  mere  sum  of  pleasures,  however  the  notion 
of  pleasure  be  refined  and  extended,  to  furnish  the  aim  of  man’s 
life,  is  a  standing  topic  of  objection.  Mr.  •  Sully ’s  analysis  of 
happiness  goes  far  to  clear  the  ground  in  this  quarter.  He  shows 
how  much  more  is  involved  than  the  simple  addition  of  pleasures  ; 
there  is  a  complex  combination,  an  organic  form,  the  stability  of 
which  depends  in  great  part  on  the  direction  of  life  by  an  enlightened 
will.  The  function  of  will  in  producing  happiness  is  specially 
insisted  on  in  opposition  to  Schopenhauer’s  dogma,  that 
will  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  that,  as 
the  world  of  external  phenomena  consists,  according  to  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill’s  happy  expression,  not  of  bare  sensations  but  of  permanent 
possibilities  of  sensation,  so  happiness  is  less  made  up  of  actual 
pleasures  than  of  permanent  possibilities  of  pleasure.  And  the 
way  in  which  a  man  looks  upon  the  possibilities  of  life  depends 
largely  upon  his  own  force  of  character,  his  own  strength 
«f  judgment,  and  his  own  power  of  self-control.  In  insisting  on 
this  last  topic  as  a  counterweight,  in  case  of  need,  to  the  external 
ills  of  life,  Mr.  Sully  runs  a  little  near  to  the  paradoxical  method 
of  the  Stoics,  who,  having  divided  the  apparent  sources  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  its  contrary  into  ra  cep'  r/piv  and  t a  ovk  e(f)’  gpiv,  found 
it  needful  for  the  absolute  self-sufficiency  of  their  Wise  Man 
to  deny  all  reality  to  the  latter.  There  was  a  fair  portion  of  truth, 
however,  at  the  bottom  of  their  paradox  ;  and  Mr.  Sully  has  done 
well  to  correct  by  an  unmistakable  example  the  not  uncommon 


error  of  half-informed  persons  who  suppose  that  utilitarian  morality 
takes  account  only  of  the  external  conditions  of  happiness,  and 
aims  at  nothing  higher  than  a  coarse  calculation  of  material  ad¬ 
vantage.  After  a  careful  inquiry  dealing  with  many  other  points 
besides  those  we  have  singled  out,  the  result  arrived  at  is  “  that 
the  idea  of  happiness  as  of  something  which  a  wise  man  carves 
out  by  his  own  voluntary  exertion,  and  sets  up  as  his  ideal  of  life- 
good,  must  be  taken  as  tending  to  a  clear  and  considerable 
surplus  of  pleasure.”  The  question  how  far  such  an  idea  can,  here 
and  now,  be  realized  in  practice  does  not  receive  a  confident 
answer.  While  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  men  attain  real 
happiness — and  so  far  the  pessimist  is  contradicted — it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  affirm  this  of  all,  and  rash  to  affirm  it  of  most  men. 
The  improvement,  however,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  future  condition  of  mankind  is  called  in  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  cheerful  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Here  Mr.  Sully  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that,  while  the  draw¬ 
backs  incident  to  progress  are  not  unreal,  they  are  apt  to  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  errors  of  imagination,  and  of  what  may  be  called 
historical  perspective.  Thus  we  regret  the  primitive  enjoyment 
of  Nature,  forgetting  that  the  primitive  man  does  not  enjoy  it ; 
and  we  compare  our  vivid  knowledge  of  present  evils  with  dim 
knowledge  of  like  evils  in  the  past : — 

We  know  so  little  respecting  the  social  condition  of  past  ages,  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  some  present  burden  has  not  been  handed 
down,  so  to  speak,  from  far-off  times.  Thus,  to  judge  of  the  significance  of 
the  bodily  disease  and  the  crime  which  characterize  our  modern  civilization, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  something  definite  respecting  the  proportions 
of  disease  and  crime  in  primitive  modes  of  society  ;  but  this  knowledge  is 
inaccessible. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind,  at  the  same  time — and  this  deserves, 
perhaps,  to  be  more  fully  dwelt  on — that  if  we  can  find  our 
present  happiness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future  happiness  of 
Jellow-men  whom  we  shall  not  see,  this  must  be  in  virtue  of  de¬ 
veloped  social  sympathies,  which  enable  us  not  only  to  think,  but 
to  feel,  that  the  community  is  greater  than  the  individual,  and  the 
individual’s  true  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  living  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  intelligent  hedonism,  even  if 
we  suppose  it  to  start  from  mere  egoism,  which,  in  fact,  it  cannot 
do,  finally  leads  the  seeker  after  happiness  to  construct  for  him¬ 
self  a  social  and  unselfish  ideal,  as  being  less  liable  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  than  any  other.  The  consideration  that  we  can  within 
certain  limits  deliberately  modify  our  conception  of  our  own  happi¬ 
ness  has  in  this  manner  a  real  ethical  value,  and  points  out  the  way 
of  reconciling  the  particular  motives  and  aims  of  this  or  that 
member  of  society  with  the  distinctly  social  ends  which,  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  must  be  assumed  as  paramount. 


MORTIMER  COLLINS.* 

IT  has  become  so  difficult  for  a  man  to  live  in  the  way  he  likes 
best,  regardless  of  fashion  and  of  what  other  people  do,  that 
perhaps  the  social  hero  who  succeeds  in  having  his  own  way  de¬ 
serves  that  his  biography  should  be  written.  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins 
certainly  did  live  to  please  himself,  and  the  mode  of  life  in  which 
he  found  pleasure  was, on  the  whole,  harmless  and  picturesque.  Thus 
the  biography  which  his  wife  has  published  is  really  worth  looking 
through,  though  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to  skip  a  good  deal  of 
careless  verse  and  slipshod  prose.  Mr.  Collins  did  not  perhaps  do 
himself  justice  in  the  many  and  random  writings  which  he  was 
constantly  producing.  He  posed  as  a  noisy  Conservative  of  the 
school  of  Wilson  and  the  Shepherd,  as  a  boisterous  scholar  whose 
scholarship  was  not  very  fresh,  as  a  bold  Bohemian,  placing  his 
delight  in  big  cigars,  Presburg  biscuits,  and  tokay.  The 
biography  shows  him  as  he  really  was — a  kind  of  swaggering  Tory 
A.  K.  II.  B. ;  a  most  domestic  and  dutiful  Bohemian,  “who 
strove,”  as  one  of  the  papers  in  which  he  wrote  attests,  “  to  do  his 
duty  honestly  and  punctually  by  his  employers.”  It  is  a  harmless 
Bohemian  that  does  not  take  a  holiday  for  eight  years ;  and  the 
man  is  industrious,  though  his  labour  may  be  chiedy  manual,  who 
turns  out  a  dozen  novels,  in  addition  to  countless  articles  and 
copies  of  verses,  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mortimer  Collins  were  few,  as  far  as 
the  biography  reports,  and  not  exciting.  lie  was  born  at  Plymouth 
in  1827,  and  nature  gave  him  great  physical  strength,  and  a  nimble, 
unstable  sort  of  mind.  He  was  educated  at  various  private  schools, 
and  while  yet  a  schoolboy  he  contributed  to  Punch  and  Fraser's 
Magazine,  and  converted  a  country  editor  to  Toryism  as  it  was 
in  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance.  “  To  the  poet-professor,  Tory  of 
Tories,  I  owe  more  than  to  any  other  man  as  to  early  education. 
Bluckicouds  Magazine  taught  me  more  than  I  learned  from  all  the 
books — classical,  mathematical,  philosophical — which  it  was  my 
painful  duty  to  read.”  Collins  dedicated  a  poem  on  Windermere 
to  Christopher  North,  who  said  he  was  “  a  clever  boy.”  A  clever 
boy  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  till  the  end  he 
imitated  his  old  model,  and  padded  his  novels  with  descriptions  of 
eating  and  drinking. 

We  are  not  told  much  about  the  early  life  and  adventures  of 
Mortimer  Collins.  He  once  threatened  to  beat  a  lout  who  was 
chipping  fragments  off  a  dolmen  at  Stonehenge.  There  is  an  anec¬ 
dote  about  “  a  touching  and  beautiful  address  ”  which  he  delivered 
to  some  children  at  a  “  tea-meeting  ”  at  Cheddar.  An  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  present  was  much  affected,  and  said,  with  tears 

*  Mortimer  Collins :  his  Letters  and  Friendships.  Edited  by  Frances 
Collins.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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streaming  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  “  So  long  as  Cheddar  was 
Cheddar,  they  should  never  forget  the  name  of  Mortimer  Collins.” 
Through  a  life  which  was  not  ascetic,  he  retained  a  natural  reli¬ 
giousness,  with  which  he  combined  a  passionate  dislike  ot  science 
and  of  newfangled  ideas.  It  is  true  that  in  practice  he  did  not 
go  to  church  very  regularly.  “  Some  of  the  neighbours  objected 
to  Mortimer  Collins  leaning  on  his  gate  on  Sunday  to  watch  them 
pass.”  As  Mr.  Collins  affected  an  airy  and  picturesque  costume, 
and  as  it  was  his  favourite  pastime  to  contrast  the  faces  of  the 
various  villagers  as  they  went  to  and  again  as  they  came  from 
church,  it  followed  that  in  a  small  rural  parish  he  was  not  held 
to  be  a  defender  of  the  faith.  But  he  loudly  railed  against 
positivism  ;  “  always  spoke  very  strongly  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day  ”  ;  and,  in  short,  showed  that  inconsistency  in  practice 
and  profession  which  is  not  so  rare  as  to  be  remarkable. 

Between  Collins’s  first  marriage  in  1850  and  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1867  we  are  told  scarcely  anything  about  his  career.  lie 
was  a  schoolmaster  in  Guernsey :  he  wrote  prose  and  verse  and 
political  pamphlets ;  he  published  a  novel.  In  1868  he  married 
again,  and  went  to  live  at  Ivnowl  Hill,  where  he  watched  the 
flowers  and  birds,  and  where  he  wrote  an  infinite  number  of  verses, 
valentines,  articles,  and  stories.  When  he  was  not  working  for 
the  press  he  was  scribbling  letters  in  rhyme ;  and  too  many  of 
these  letters  are  reprinted.  Mr.  Collins  himself  was  careless  of 
the  fate  of  these  productions,  and  said,  with  much  sense,  that 
there  was  “  plenty  more  where  they  came  from.”  He  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  his  poetry  than  of  his  prose,  as  one  may  gather 
from  his  remark,  “  I  wish  I  could  educate  the  public  into  taking  a 
delight  in  a  novel  in  verse,  such  as  the  Odyssey,  Don  Juan,  Aurora 
Leigh."  Even  without  the  educating  influence  of  Mr.  Collins,  the 
Odyssey  and  Don  Juan  were  indulgently  received  by  the  public  at  the 
time  of  their  first  appearance,  and  they  have  not  yet  quite  lost  their 
popularity.  But  whether  Mr.  Collins  was  the  man  to  rival  these 
novels  in  verse,  or  whether  it  was  merely  from  want  of  education 
that  the  public  showed  little  desire  for  fresh  romances  in  rhyme,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  decide.  Mrs.  Collins  says,  “  He  seemed 
always  to  he  overflowing  with  poetry,  and  his  song  was  as  natural 
as  a  bird’s.  He  took  no  pains  in  writing,  so  that  a  want  of  polish 
is  often  observed.”  Verse  with  which  the  author  has  taken  no 
pains  is  hardly  worth  reprinting,  even  if  it  amuses  the  friends  of 
the  poet  to  read  it  in  MS.  But  certain  examples  of  pieces  which 
Mr.  Collins  wrote  for  publication  show  some  of  the  labour  of  the 
file,  and  perhaps  a  small  collection  of  his  best  things  might  be 
worth  reprinting.  As  an  example  of  downright  trash  a  valentine 
may  be  quoted: — 

0  Clara  !  !  .  .  .  that  is  all  I  can  say 

On  this  abominable  misty  day. 

A  million  laundresses,  O  lady  mine, 

Are  trying  to  wash  out  Saint  Valentine. 

Is  Budbrooke  damp,  a  downright  brook  of  mud  ? 

No  matter,  we  shall  see  the  roses  bud. 

There  is  a  sun  astronomers  declare, 

Though  seldom  he  emerges  through  the  air. 

When  he  returns  and  makes  the  hours  diviue, 

Perhaps  you’ll  answer  this  brief  Valentine. 

The  verses  “  Causidicus  ad  Canem  ”  are  very  much  better,  but 
even  they  show  the  feeble  fluency  which  is  almost  the  most  fatal 
fault  that  verse  can  have.  It  does  not  appear,  in  spite  of  the 
unlucky  remark  about  the  Odyssey  and  Don  Juan,  Mr.  Collins 
was  conceited  about  his  work.  “  Lightly  come,  lightly  go,”  is  a 
proverb  that  holds  true  of  the  productions  of  the  imagination. 
Nothing  could  possibly  have  come  more  lightly  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  literary  work.  He  wrote  papers  called  the  Loiterer, 
Adversaria,  and  so  on,  which  were  merely  endless  descriptions 
of  his  way  of  life,  his  prejudices,  his  house,  his  garden,  the  birds 
in  his  lime-trees,  and  his  dogs.  Could  anything  be  more  limp  and 
more  valueless  than  prose  like  this  ? — 

Two ,pnst  meridiem. — I  have  just  lunched  and  read  my  Times,  which  has 
nothing  in  it  worth  reading.  A  dull  day,  but  a  deliciously  warm  one — the 
first  of  summer.  How  divine  the  days  of  clear  sunshine  after  a  sky  of 
brass  and  a  perpetual  drip,  drip,  drip  !  No  words  can  describe  the  beauty 
visible  from  the  bay  windows  in  which  I  sit  writing.  On  the  right,  heavy 
lime  foliage,  and  a  vase  where  white  tumbler  pigeons  are  drinking  ;  on  the 
left,  holly’  and  laurel,  medlar  and  scarlet  oak.  ’Pon  honour,  as  they  say 
in  the  old  comedies,  ’tis  a  shame  to  have  to  loiter  on  paper  on  such  a  day 
as  this  !  If  my  editor  were  here  upon  the  lawn,  he  would  say’,  “  Throw 
the  Loiterer  over,  old  fellow,  and  we’ll  go  to  the  Thames  at  Medmenham, 

‘  Fay  ce  que  voudras.’  ”  That  was  the  motto  of  the  famous  abbey  of 
Bohemians  (Medmenham  Abbey’)  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Dashwood, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  days  when  financial  ministers  were 
slightly’  less  decorous  than  Sir  Stafford  Northeote,  and  did  not  mind  as¬ 
sociating  with  squinting  Jack  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  the  poet — or  poetaster. 
Lord,  how  many  a  day  I’ve  had  at  Medmenham  Abbey  !  A  great  place  for 
Bohemians.  I  have  made  acquaintances  there  many  a  time,  and  never  seen 
them  since ;  good  fellows  enough,  but  the  men  who  travel  up  and  down 
the  imperial  stream  in  steam  launches,  eight  oars,  randans,  are  irregular  in 
their  movements.  1  remember,  when  my  mater  was  staying  with  me  a 
few  y'ears  ago,  bringing  home  from  Medmenham  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in 
boating  flannel,  who  turned  out  amusing,  though  hot  very’  literate.  The 
old  lady’,  rather  a  precisian,  scarcely  tolerated  a  man  in  flannel  at  the 
dinner-table,  but  he  made  himself  agreeable,  and  she  forgave  him. 

It  seems  odd  that  people  should  care  to  read  this  disjointed  chat 
and  the  essays  which  follow  Montaigne’s  garrulity  at  such  an 
infinite  distance.  Mr.  Collins’s  descriptions  of  the  life  of  birds 
and  flowers  are  more  agreeable.  Though  he  had  not  Gilbert 
White’s  patience  and  exactness,  yet  the  pleasure  derived  from 
observation  of  familiar  things  made  a  great  part  of  his  happiness. 
He  possessed,  in  a  certain  degree,  that  power  of  winning  the 
friendship  of  birds  which  George  Sand  claimed  for  herself,  and 
which  Thoreau,  the  American  naturalist,  exercised  in  a  way  that 


seemed  miraculous.  It  is  rather  odd,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Collins  does  not  appear  to  have  known  writings  which  would 
have  been  so  congenial  to  his  tastes  as  those  of  Thoreau,  Birds 
allowed  Mr.  Collins  to  stroke  them  in  their  nests,  and  dragon-flies 
seemed  contented  in  his  company ;  but  the  American  is  said  to  have 
fascinated  even  the  cold-blooded  race  of  fishes. 

The  correspondence  printed  in  this  volume  is  not  of  great  literary 
interest.  Mr.  Collins’s  letters,  when  they  dealt  with  the  literature, 
and  especially  with  the  poetry,  of  the  day,  were  frank  and  out¬ 
spoken.  “  They  are  not  yet  ripe  for  publication,”  it  is  said,  and  the 
mere  notes  to  friends  and  to  magazine  editors  never  had  more 
than  a  momentary  interest.  In  them  the  novelist  always  appears, 
though  boisterous,  yet  friendly,  good  humoured,  contented.  He 
really  believed  in  his  own  optimism : — 

We  are  told  that  yrouth  is  a  blunder,  manhood  a  struggle,  old  age  a 
regret.  Pshaw !  Youth  is  a  lyric,  manhood  an  epic,  age  a  philosophy. 
Youth  is  prophecy’,  manhood  fruition,  age  is  vision  of  both  past  and 
future. 

Remembering  how  irritable  is  the  vanity  of  authors,  this  optimism 
in  a  novelist  and  versifier  is  as  respectable  as  it  is  rare.  Mr. 
Collins’s  works  met  with  a  good  deal  of  harsh  criticism,  which  was, 
on  the  whole,  deserved.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  censure  was 
bestowed  out  of  political  rancour,  because  he  had  been  a  Tory 
editor.  This  delusion  helped  him  to  endure  reviews  with  unbroken 
composure.  lie  never  grumbled  at  neglect,  and  at  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  constant  work  a  necessity.  Poets,  as  a  rule, 
if  they  are  not  praised  and  petted,  turn  sulky,  and  find  fault  with 
society,  with  the  stupidity  of  their  contemporaries,  with  the  toil 
of  composing  verses  and  papers  that  will  not  sell.  Mr.  Collins,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  perfectly  happy  in  his  work,  whatever  it 
might  he.  He  wrote  novels,  not  because  he  could  express  himself 
best  in  that  way,  but  because  the  public  prefers  novels  to  poetry. 
He  wrote  poetry  with  easy  indifference  on  any  topic  which  an 
editor  might  select.  Ilis  biographer  says  that  he  had  bitter 
enemies  ;  there  is  little  in  the  published  story  of  his  life  that  sXows 
how  he  could  have  made  them.  In  matters  of  taste  he  was  far 
from  immaculate,  but  his  character  was  open  and  cheerful,  and 
his  blustering  censure  of  his  political  opponents  could  scarcely 
have  hurt  any  one  with  a  sense  of  humour.  One  can  imagine  that 
he  may  sometimes  have  been  tedious,  for  his  animal  spirits  were 
excessive,  and,  like  many  men  with  animal  spirits,  he  may  have 
considered  their  absence  in  others  a  sort  of  moral  blemish.  Mrs. 
Collins  mentions  a  literary  conversation  which  is  perhaps  a  good 
example  of  his  style  :  — 

After  dinner  Mortimer  met  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the  billiard-room,  and  both 
men  got  into  an  excited  conversation  on  Greek  poets. 

“  Euripides  was  aead,  sir,”  Mr.  Swinburne  was  saying  with  great  warmth 
as  the  Secretary  went  into  the  room  with  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

The  Greek  poets  appeared  to  he  such  a  fascinating  subject  that  the  Lady 
Mayoress  presently  remarked,  “  If  some  one  does  not  separate  those  gentle¬ 
men,  they  will  talk  Greek  poets  all  night.” 

A  companion  who  could  talk  all  night  about  Euripides,  starting 
from  the  text  that  “  Euripides  was  a  cad,”  might  prove  fatiguing 
in  the  long  run. 

Among  letters  of  less  value,  Mrs.  Collins  prints  one  from  a 
labouring  man,  a  shoemaker,  who  had  read  her  husband’s 
articles : — ■“  I  see  in  the  Pictorial  World  the  Death  of  Your 
husband — Which  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  Friend  and  a  Good  Man.” 
In  closing  the  biography,  one  fancies  that  the  praise  was  not  unde¬ 
served,  and  that  a  genial,  though  boyish,  and  undisciplined  force 
has  been  lost  to  literature.  It  was  must  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Collins  took  to  journalism  while  still  a  boy,  and  wasted  so 
much  of  his  time  on  offhand  work.  With  a  different  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  other  circumstances,  he  might  have  made  some  more 
worthy  use  of  that  side  of  his  talent  in  which  he  approached 
Herrick — at  an  immense  distance  it  is  true ;  or  of  the  love  of 
living  creatures  in  which  he  resembled  Michelet  and  Gilbert 
White.  He  missed  fame,  and  did  little  work  of  a  high  ol’  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  but  he  enjoyed  his  day  and  his  way.  To  have  done 
that  is  scarcely  to  have  failed. 


DENISON’S  HISTORY  OF  CAVALRY.* 

L|OHE  circumstances  "under  which  this  hook  has  been  compiled,  as 
-A  well  as  the  exhaustive  treatment  which  the  subject  has  received,, 
evince  the  zeal,  care,  and  energy  of  the  author,  who,  residing  in  a 
country  where  no  standing  army  is  maintained,  and  in  a  society 
far  removed  from  the  centres  of  European  military  thought,  under¬ 
took  to  compete  for  the  prize  which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of 
Russia  offered  for  the  best  treatise  on  cavalry.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  adjudication  of  this  prize,  Colonel  Denison  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  formidable  competitor.  Having  already, 
some  years  since,  written  a  treatise  on  cavalry,  he  has  supplemented 
his  previous  knowledge  and  confirmed  his  former  ideas  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  great  American  War,  respecting  which  his  intimate- 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  distinguished  officers  on  both  sides 
has  given  him  exceptional  opportunity  of  acquiring  information. 
He  saw  some  service  in  repressing  the  Fenian  raids  into  Canada,, 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  method  of  conducting  the  outpost 
duty  along  an  extended  tract  of  country,  whilst  by  frequent  inter¬ 
course  with  English  officers  stationed  in  Canada  lie  obtained  an 
insight  into  the  discipline  and  tactics  of  European  cavalry. 
Colonel  Denison  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  on  which 

*  History  of  Cavalry.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  T.  Denison.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 
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he  has  written,  and  his  work  is  valuable  as  giving  the  results  of 
critical  study  by  an  officer  standing  apart  from  the  traditions  and 
teachings  of  European  armies. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  historical 
sketch  of  cavalry  from  the  very  earliest  ages,  tracing  its  successive 
changes  through  the  periods  ofAssyrian,  Persiau,  Grecian,  andRoman 
history,  to  its  development  during  the  middle  ages.  Then,  after  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  many  alterations  in  its  tactics  which  the  influence  of 
firearms  necessitated,  it  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  its  present 
position  in  war,  especially  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  employ¬ 
ing  it  against  the  accurately  shooting  weapons  of  modern  infantry. 
The  last  chapters  are  consequently  the  most  interesting  to  the 
practical  soldier,  although  the  information  contained  in  the  purely 
historical  portions  will  render  the  work  valuable  to  the  military 
student.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most  European  officers, 
Colonel  Denison  is  a  strong  advocate  for  arming  cavalry  with  car¬ 
bine  and  revolver,  and  for  teaching  horsemen  to  depend  on  these 
weapons  rather  than  on  the  arme  blanche.  He  argues  that  the 
sword  remains  as  it  was  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years  ago, 
that  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  it  or  its  sister  weapon  the 
lance,  whilst  modern  science  has  prepared  a  far  more  deadly  arm, 
and  one  equally  handy  for  the  mounted  man,  in  the  revolver.  He  cites 
many  instances  to  strengthen  his  case,  both  from  the  American  and 
the  German  wars,  giving  statistics  to  prove  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  modern  pistol  as  compared  with  the  sword.  Of  these 
statistics,  perhaps  the  most  curious  arc  the  compilations  of  the 
German  medical  staff’,  in  which  the  losses  of  their  army  in  the 
whole  war  of  1870-71  are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  a  total  of 
65,150  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  which  only  218  were  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  sabre  or  clubbed  musket ;  whilst,  out  of  2,236 
killed  and  wounded  cavalry,  only  13S  were  injured  by  the  sabre. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious  commentary  on  a  recent  order 
issued  in  respect  to  the  weapons  of  our  own  army,  where  the 
bayonet,  notwithstanding  its  incumbrance  to  men  when  marching 
or  firing,  is  to  be  lengthened,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  short¬ 
ness  and  consequent  handiness  of  the  Martini  rifle.  The  instances 
of  the  deadly  effect  of  the  revolver  are  principally  taken  from  the 
American  war,  where  on  both  sides,  but  especially  among  the 
bold  riders,  though  roughlyT  equipped,  cavalry,  of  the  South  the  fire¬ 
arm  was  preferred  to  the  sword.  Thus,  in  a  fight  in  Virginia  in 
1864,  when  a  squadron  of  Mosley's  Confederate  cavalry,  armed 
with  revolvers,  met  an  equal  number  of  Federals  using  the  sword, 
the  victory  remained  with  the  former,  the  Confederates  losing  one 
man  killed  and  several  wounded  against  twenty-four  killed  and 
twelve  wounded  in  the  Federal  ranks.  Colonel  Denison  sums  up 
his  arguments  in  the  following  query  : — 

Supposing  that  the  cavalry  of  the  future,  in  attaching  infantry,  were  to 
charge  at  full  speed,  revolver  in  hand,  each  man  taught  to  fire  at  the  galop, 
and  each  man  instructed  that  he  was,  without  halting,  to  shoot  a  gap  for 
himself  in  his  own  front,  and  so  to  effect  an  entrance,  why  should  not  this 
be  a  more  effective  system  than  riding  up  with  the  sabre  V 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
although  no  doubt  many  arguments  may  be  used  on  the  opposite 
side,  whilst  instances  can  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  fact  of  being 
armed  with  pistols  has  sometimes  prevented  cavalry  from  charging 
home,  leading  them  to  draw  rein  at  the  critical  moment,  and.  to 
use  their  revolvers  at  the  halt  in  place  of  riding  boldly  against 
their  antagonists. 

There  is,  however,  another  part  of  the  subject  which  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance,  and  may  provoke  less  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  striking,  results  obtained  by  detached  bodies  of 
cavalry  operating  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemies’  armies 
were  clearly  shown  during  the  American  war  in  the  raids  of 
Stewart,  Forrest,  Morgan,  and  others  on  the  Confederate  side, 
and  of  Sheridan,  Grierson,  and  "Wilson  on  the  part  of  the 
Northerners,  where  men  trained  equally  to  fight  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  and  armed  with  long-ranging  and  accurately  shoot¬ 
ing  rifles,  destroyed  communications,  attacked  infantry,  captured 
guns,  took  cities,  and  even,  in  one  instance,  seized  and  worked 
gunboats.  Nor  should  the  lessons  of  this  great  war  be 
despised  by  European  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the  contending 
forces  were  not  composed  of  regular  truops.  Colonel  Denison 
answers  this  objection  by  showing  that  “  four  years  of  continuous 
war,  with  constant  drilling  and  lighting,  must  have  produced  as 
•efficient  troops  as  could  be  found.'’  And  in  another  place  he 
points  out  how  the  long  period  “  of  continuous  fighting  in  the  field 
would  produce  soldiers  of  the  highest  type,  men  whose  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  of  war  would  be  greater  than  if  their 
whole  lives  had  been  devoted  to  peace  training.”  Consequently,  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  accounts  of  these  raids,  and  a  study  of  the 
tactics  that  insured  success  to  the  mounted  riflemen  who  made 
them,  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  officers  who  recognize  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  modern  weapons  have  made  in  war,  and  who  may  be 
preparing  themselves  for  taking  advantage  of  some  new  form  of 
tactics  that  may  secure  victory  to  whoever  should  have  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  skill  to  seize  the  opportunity.  The  Germans  in  their  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  covered  their  front  with  horsemen,  who  screened 
the  movements  of  their  own  army,  whilst  harassing  on  every  side 
the  forces  of  the  enemy ;  but  their  success  was  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise,  or  want  of  skill,  of  the  French 
cavalry,  and  their  operations  became  greatly  restricted  when  the 
volunteer  riflemen  were  organized  for  partisan  warfare.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  free  employment  of  cavalry  by  the  Germans, 
General  Sheridan — no  mean  judge  of  war — found  fault  with  the 
number  of  horsemen  who  were  kept  in  rear,  occupying  the 
roads  without  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  operations.  He 


would  have  pushed  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry  to  the  front,  em¬ 
ploying  them  as  he  employed  the  forces  under  his  command  in 
Virginia.  Colonel  Denison  urges  that,  if  the  German  cavalry  had 
been  armed  and  drilled,  or  rather  trained,  on  the  model  of  Morgan’s 
or  Forrest’s  cavalry,  they  would  have  more  than  held  their  own 
against  the  Franc-tireurs  who,  in  the  later  period  of  the  war,  re¬ 
stricted  their  freedom  of  action  by  compelling  them  to  seek  for 
infantry  support. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  enterprise  of  the  American 
cavalry,  or  rather  mounted  riflemen,  notably  the  narrative  of 
Forrest  s  pursuit  of  the  enemy  through  Alabama,  where,  after  a 
march  for  three  days  of  “  an  average  of  forty-one  miles  each  day, 
fighting  for  several  hours  daily  and  nightly,  and  after  that,  in  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  of  the  expedition,  he  [Forrest]  had  led  his 
men,  wearied  and  jaded  as  they  were,  a  distance  of  full  ninety 
miles.”  The  result  being  that  '1,700  men  capitulated  to  about 
500,  who,  when  formed  up  in  line  to  receive  the  surrender,  were 
so  overcome  with  sleep  that  they  were  nearly  all  nodding,  unable 
to  keep  their  eyes  open.  Perhaps,  however,  the  account  of  the 
action  at  Hartsville  between  some  of  Morgan’s  men  and  a 
body  of  Federal  cavalry,  drilled  to  use  the  sabre,  gives  the  best 
exemplification  of  the  mode  of  fighting  of  mounted  riflemen : — 

Throwing  down  the  eastern  fence  of  the  meadow,  some  300  Federal 
cavalry  poured  into  it,  formed  a  long  line,  and  dashed  across  it,  with  sabres 
drawn,  towards  the  line  of  horses  which  they  saw  in  the  road  beyond. 
Companies  B,  C,  E  and  F  were  by  this  time  dismounted,  and  had  dropped  on 
their  knees  behind  a  low  fence  on  the  roadside  as  the  enemy  came  rushing 
on.  They  held  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty  yards,  when 
they  opened.  Then  was  seen  the  effect  of  a  volley  from  that  long  thin  line 
which  looked  so  easy  to  break  and  yet  whose  fire  was  so  deadly.  Every 
man  had  elbow  room,  and  took  dead  aim  at  an  individual  foe  ;  and,  as  the 
blaze  left  the  guns,  two-thirds  of  the  riders  and  horses  seemed  to  go  down. 
The  cavalry  was  at  once  broken,  and  recoiled.  Our  men  sprang  over  the 
fence  and  ran  close  up  to  them  as  they  endeavoured  to  retreat  rapidly 
through  the  gaps  of  the  fence  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  poured  in 
such  another  volley  that  the  rout  was  completed.  However,  they  reformed 
and  came  back,  but  only  to  be  repulsed  again.  They  were  then  pursued  by 
the  mounted  men,  who  followed  them  for  some  three  miles,  when  Johnson 
rallied  in  a  strong  position  on  a  hill,  dismounted  his  men,  and  formed  them 
up  to  check  the  pursuit.  The  pursuers  followed  up  swiftly,  and,  seeing  the 
disposition  made  by  the  enem}',  rapidly  formed,  dismounted  under  cover  of  a 
hill,  charged,  and  carried  the  position  on  foot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  tactics  were  practised  before 
breechloaders  came  into  use,  and  that  the  present  arms  give  much 
additional  advantage  to  those  who  can  use  them — i.e.  those  who 
fight  on  loot ;  for  to  fire  rifles  or  carbines  from  horseback  is  to 
throw  away  ammunition.  Colonel  Denison — whilst  advocating 
the  employment  of  the  revolver — fully  recognizes  this  fact,  and 
quotes  as  a  warning  the  conduct  of  General  Clerembault’s  cavalry, 
who  received  the  charge  of  six  regiments  of  Prussians  with  a  carbine 
fire  in  an  open  plain,  the  result  being  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
French.  Possibly  one  of  the  saddest  instances  of  courage  wasted 
during  that  war  was  the  charge  of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  and  the 
Chasseurs  at  Sedan,  which  has  been  so  cleverly  illustrated  by 
Adam.  General  Sheridan  went  over  the  ground  immediately 
after  the  action,  and  saw  the  hill-side  covered  with  their  dead,  and 
with  the  bodies  of  their  little  grey  Arab  horses.  lie  bore  witness 
to  their  great  gallantry,  and  to  the  impossibility  of  their  reaching 
the  line  of  Prussian  infantry,  who  waited  for  them  until  they  got 
within  1 50  yards,  and  then  mowed  them  down  with  volleys.  The 
impossibility  of  cavalry  attacking  unrouted  infantry  armed  with 
breechloaders  is  now  generally  recognized  even  by  its  greatest 
admirers ;  but  what  has  not  been  as  yet  fully  realized  is  the 
use  that  might  and  ought  to  be  made  of  cavalry  detached  from 
infantry,  and  operating  in  front  or  on  the  flank  of  an  army.  The 
German  cavalry  of  the  last  war  are  quoted  and  their  brilliant 
achievements  instanced ;  but  whether,  if  differently  armed  and 
drilled,  they  might  not  have  still  further  utilized  the  dash  and 
intelligence  that  characterized  them,  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  our  cavalry  officers.  With  good  rifles,  handy 
and  short  for  convenience  of  carriage,  cavalry  ought  to  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  detachments  of  infantry,  and  would 
thus  have  it  in  their  power  to  harass  an  enemjr  by  destroying 
bridges,  cutting  railway  communication,  and  capturing  convoys,  in 
spite  of  infantry  guards.  If  the  German  cavalry  could  have  been 
employed  in  this  way,  they  would  have  made  a  stand  against  the 
Franc-tireurs,  and  have  continued  in  the  last  months  of  the  war 
the  exploits  of  its  commencement. 

These  are  matters  that  our  officers  ought  to  consider  carefully; 
and,  above  all,  our  cavalry  should  be  armed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  small-bore  carbine  in  place  of  the  comparatively 
useless  weapon  which  they  now  carry.  Napoleon  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  constantly  changing  tactics ;  and  well  will 
it  be  if  those  of  our  own  army  are  found  to  be  in  advance 
of  the  tactics  of  the  last  wars,  should  it  be  our  fate 
again  to  take  the  field;  but  we  must  not  pin  our  faith 
on  any  foreign  army,  or  copy  blindly  the  organization  or  manoeuvres 
that  may  have  contributed  only  partially  to  its  success.  We  have 
long  had  the  advantage  of  being  spectators  of  the- wars  of  others, 
and  we  should  therefore  have  benefited  by  an  unprejudiced  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  lessons  they  afford.  As  a  help  to  a  study  of  these 
lessons,  Colonel  Denison’s  book  will  be  found  most  useful;  and  even 
if  his  views  should  be  regarded  as  extreme,  they  are  yet  worthy  of 
critical  examination,  and,  if  wrong,  of  refutation,  by  some  cavalry 
soldier  who  is  prepared  to  advocate  another  system  of  tactics. 
History  is  full  of  examples  of  the  evil  of  clinging  blindly  to  prece¬ 
dents  that  have  been  glorious,  and  the  greatest  generals  have 
been  those  who  have  known  how  to  modify  ancient  usages  so  as  to 
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meet  modern  requirements.  The  employment  of  cavalry  may  make 
or  mar  the  renown  of  the  olhcer  who  next  leads  English  troops 
into  the  field,  and  n,o  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  that  noble 
arm  of  the  service  for  the  work  which  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  That  it  has  a  brilliant  future  before  it  we 
fully  believe ;  but  the  method  of  using  it  must  change  with 
the"  alterations  which  new  weapons  have  introduced  into 
modern  warfare.  It  may  even  be  that  these  changes  have  been 
too  long  delayed,  and  that  consequently  opportunities  have  been 
lost  which  might  have  been  seized  by  some  bold  reformer. 
Even  as  far  back  as  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  General  Morand 
bore  witness  to  the  injury  indicted  on  the  French  cavalry  under 
Murat,  their  most  renowned  leader,  by  the  badly  mounted  and 
roughly  equipped  Cossacks,  who  exhausted  and  wearied  out  their 
opponents — superior  to  them  in  numbers,  and  armed  and  organized 
on  the  most  approved  pattern — by  their  system  of  tactics.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  estimating  the  glitter  and  show  of  an  armed 
force  beyond  its  real  value,  or  in  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the 
reality  and  what  should  merely  be  means  for  ends  ;  but  war 
is  a  crucial  test  that  tries  the  true  value  of  its  agents,  as  it  sweeps 
ruthlessly  away  what  is  not  fitted  for  its  purposes.  Colonel 
Denison’s  deductions  cannot  be  agreeable  to  those  who  would 
desire  the  cavalry  of  the  future  to  bo  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  past ;  but  they  are  put  forward  with  considerable 
skill,  and  are  backed  by  numerous  examples.  If  they  be  fallacious, 
the  sooner  their  fallacy  is  exposed  the  better ;  if  they  be  true,  or 
even  partially  correct,  the  sooner  some  action  is  taken  in  the  matter 
the  more  satisfactory  will  it  be  to  those  who  believe  that  efficiency 
in  war  can  only  be  secured  by  unremitting  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events,  and  by  constant  improvement  in  all  that  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  conduct,  whether  in  arms,  in  organization,  or  in 
tactics. 


FOOTPRINTS  IN  THE  SNOW.* 

GOOD  skimmers  and  skippers  who  care  for  little  but  the 
plot  of  a  story  might  do  worse  than  take  with  them  Foot,- 
prints  in  the  Snow  to  beguile  a  few  hours’  captivity  in  a  railway 
carriage.  The  story  is  tolerably  exciting,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way, 
and  the  interest  is  fairly  sustained  throughout  the  book.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  delineation  of  the  characters  strikes  us  as  being- 
very  successful ;  but  the  writer  evidently  means  well,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  far  worse  novels  published  every  year.  Of  course  the 
heroine  marries  the  wrong  man  first,  who  conveniently  dies  to 
make  room  for  the  right  man,  who  was  on  the  very  point  of 
marrying  the  wrong  woman.  This  main  idea  generally  forms 
the  scaffolding  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  so  we  must  not 
specially  take  exception  to  it  in  this  instance  ;  but  we  may  remark 
in  passing  that  not  only  is  this  sort  of  plot  becoming  monotonous, 
but  that  its  moral  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  the  old-fashioned 
abduction  and  seduction  plots  of  the  books  of  a  past  generation, 
which  are  now  regarded  with  pious  horror.  However,  in  this 
respect  Footprints  in  the  Snoiv  is  not  worse  than  its  neighbours. 
According  to  her  lights,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  work  up  her 
characters,  and  thebook shows  few  signs  of  hurried  or  careless  writing. 
With  a  happy  combination  of  plot  and  characters,  we  could 
imagine  it  quite  possible  that  she  might  produce  a  more  than 
average  novel.  In  the  book  before  us  she  often  tries,  with  much 
assiduity,  to  give  what  are  technically  termed  “  touches  of 
humour.”  Iler  efforts  in  this  direction  are  really  praiseworthy,  if 
a  little  laboured,  and  occasionally  she  achieves  some  trilling 
success.  The  scenes  and  conversations  are  well  arranged,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  stiltiness,  the  writing  is  gene¬ 
rally  smooth  and  flowing.  The  book  may  be  said  to  be  “  easily 
taken,”  and  although  it  has  an  interesting  plot,  we  do  not  think 
that  its  recollection  would  be  likely  to  spoil  a  night  to  the  most 
nervous  invalid.  That  “  amusement  without  fatigue  ”  should  ihus 
happily  be  attained  is  highly  creditable  to  the  writer,  for  the  menu 
comprises  one  murder  (happily  without  entailing  the  introduction 
of  that  pest  of  romance,  the  detective  policeman),  one  fatal  gun 
accident,  one  fatal  railway  accident,  one  assault  with  violence, 
three  weddings,  and  four  funerals. 

AVe  began  by  describing  Footprints  in  the  Snoiv  as  a  very  pass¬ 
able  railway  novel,  and  it  has  this  further  advantage,  that,  when 
done  with,  it  is  likely  highly  to  edify  the  inmates  of  “  the  room  ” 
and  the  servants’  hall.  For  it  is  a  book  about  “  lovers,”  and  these 
lovers  usually  either  have  “  fortunes  ’  already,  or  else  fortunes  are 
left  to  them.  Here  maj'  people  be  read  of  wTho  are  “  independent  ” 
(happy  souls),  or  “amply  provided  for,”  or  “  in  comfortable  and  easy 
circumstances.”  Indeed  we  are  often  told  the  exact  amount  of  these 
“fortunes,”  ten  thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand  pounds,  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  &c.  This  business-like  statement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  characters  in  a  work  of  fiction  is  a  bold  step,  and  completely 
eclipses  the  “  I’ve  often  wished  that  I  had  clear,”  &c.  of  Dr. 
I’angloss,  and  the  “  small  hindependance  of  my  own.”  of  the 
horse-dealer  in  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.  Surely  such  phrases  as 
the  following  must  have  been  framed  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
a  favourable  criticism  from  a  literary  lady’s-maid.  “  She  was 
thinking  of  her  lover  ;  the  favoured  lover.”  “  Who  this  lover  was 
had  better  now  be  told.”  “  He  clasped  her  to  his  breast.”  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  of  an  “  easy,  wealthy  farmer,”  although  the  term 
may  suggest  one  whose  vote  might  be  doubtful  at  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  occupants  of  “  the  room  ”  would  go  into  ecstasies 
on  reading  of  a  “  lover  ”  “  Hinging  himself  down  on  his  knees 
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before  ”  his  lady  love,  and  “  clasping  her  dress  in  his  hands,”  and 
her  reply  of  “  Get  up,  dear  boy,”  would  be  much  appreciated.  The 
frequent  purchasing  of  dresses  and  trousseaux  and  the  repeated 
administration  of  small  gratuities  would  also  be  approved  of.  Then 
how  edifying  would  the  details  of  the  four  funerals  be  considered  1 
Dow  gratifying  it  is  to  learn  how  “  his  face  and  limbs  were 
decently  composed,”  how  “  the  servants  upstairs  took  down  the 
bed  curtains  and  rolled  up  the  carpet  in  the  room  where  he  had 
died,”  and  “downstairs  his  widow  sat  white  and  grave”;  and 
all  about  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  the  friends  who  would 
expect  to  be  invited  to  join  it,  and  the  unwillingness  of  Robert 
Horton  “  to  lose  prestige  among  their  neighbours  by  being  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  acted  1!  a  niggardly  manner  regarding  the  expenses 
of  their  brother’s  funeral  ”  !  All  this  is  beautifully  suggestive  of 
hatbands  and  scarves.  It  is  still  more  thrilling  to  be  told  of . 
the  hero  of  the  story  “  grimly  watching  them  ”  (the  gravediggers) 
“  throwing  up  spadefuls  of  damp  soil,”  an  occupation  which  they 
declared  they  found  “  dry  work.”  Then  there  are  many  details 
concerning  the  attacks  of  D.  T.  from  which  one  gentleman  suffered, 
which  might  specially  recommend  themselves  to  the  denizens  of 
the  pantry,  who  would  also  find  it  comforting  to  read  of  the  nips 
of  wine  and  brandy  (after  one  of  which  the  heroine’s  “  brain  seemed 
to  begin  to  whirl  ”),  so  often  resorted  to  when  circumstances  were 
unpropitious. 

On  the  whole,  we  fear  we  must  confess  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  vulgarity  in  the  book.  AVe  are  overwhelmed 
with  petty  details  about  the  weddings,  funerals,  and  attacks 
of  D.  T.,  the  engaging  of  lodgings,  and  the  depredations  or 
bible-readings  of  the  landladies,  the  cheques  of  the  uncle,  the 
orderings  of  dresses,  the  general  cleanings,  and  the  laying  down  of 
white  rugs.  AVe  weary  of  reading  of  “soul-lit  eyes,”  “  clever- 
looking,  gentlemanly  young  men,”  “  God-inspired  arguments.” 
“sweet  expressions,”  “bandaged,  crushed,  and  shattered  forms,  ’ 
“  clear  ”  or  “  finely  tinted  skins,”  and  “  clammy  brows.”  Through¬ 
out  the  book,  skins  and  complexions  may  be  said  to  be  a  leading 
feature,  and  in  this  matter  the  hero,  as  is  his  due,  is  specially 
honoured  with  full  description.  “  His  brown  face  grew  a  dark  red.” 
“A  deep  flush  dyed  his  dark  skin.”  “A  burning  colour  flushed  his 
brown  skin.”  “Ilis  brown,  handsome  face  colouring.”  And  after  the 
railway  accid  ent  “  h  is  pale  lace  dyed  a  d  usky  red.”  A 11  this  may  be  very 
interesting ;  but  when  constantly  repeated  concerning  the  same 
person,  it  is  apt  to  become  monotonous.  AVe  may  also  ques¬ 
tion  the  necessity  of  the  allusions  to  a  popular  AVest-end  preacher, 
who  is  all  but  mentioned  by  name.  We  are  even  treated  to 
scraps  from  his  sermons,  which  strike  us  as  singularly  out 
of  place  in  such  a  book  as  t.iis.  AVe  are  fully  aware  that 
women  are  apt  to  idolize  their  favourite  preachers ;  but  it  is 
too  bad  of  female  novelists  to  inflict  upon  us  paeans  on  their 
pet  parsong.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  doubtless  necessary 
to  fill  a  three-volume  novel :  but  if  a  book  must  be  padded,  deliver 
us  from  second-hand  sermonizing  and  anecdotes  about  1).  T.  But 
besides  the  “  passionate  words  of  the  preacher,”  we  are  disciplined 
with  much  mild  moralizing  upon  the  subject  of  dumb  animals. 
“  AVonderful  judges  of  character  are  these  creatures  that  we 
despise ;  and,  alas  !  how  often  ill-treat  ”  ;  and  much  besides  in  the 
same  strain.  That  the  black  cat  jumped  out  of  its  basket  and 
looked  at  its  mistress  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
may  be  a  fact  worthy  of  record  in  au  absorbing  romance ; 
but  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  looked  at  her  with 
a  “  God-given  instinct.”  AVhy  does  not  the  author  proceed  to  tell 
us  that  its  mistress  stroked  it,  but  did  not  pull  its  tail  P  It  would 
have  filled  another  line.  AVho  re  ids  sensational  novels  in  order  to 
be  informed  that  the  “  dumb  beasts  used  to  creep  to  the  side  of  the 
gifted  Burns,”  or  that  “  we  all  know  the  pleasant  stories  of  the 
gentle  CJowper  and  his  pretty  playful  hares  ”  ?  AVe  wonder  that, 
after  this,  we  are  not  introduced  to  St.  Francis  and  the  birds, 
St.  Patrick  and  the  fawn,  and  St,  Anthony  preaching  to  the 
fishes ;  but  there  is  a  ring  about  the  “  pretty  playful  hares,”  “  the 
pleasant  jtories  about  the  gentle  Cowper,”  and  “  the  gifted  Burns,” 
which  makes  us  suspect  that  the  author  of  Footprints  in  the 
Snoiv  is  more  at  home  in  nursery  rhymes  and  the  works  of  the 
inspired  Dr.  AVatts  than  in  the  legends  of  the  Saints.  She  rises 
to  eloquence  over  a  cat  and  a  dog  : — “  See  the  black  pussy  now 
purring,”  &c.,  and  “  mark  the  half-sightless  eyes  of  the  old  dog,” 
and  so  on  for  a  page  and  a  half.  All  this  is  very  nice  and  very 
proper  ;  but,  occurring  as  it  does  in  some  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  A,Tol.  L,  it  is  suggestive  of  fears  lest  the  amount 
of  matter  at  command  may  be  insufficient  to  fill  the  space 
allotted  by  the  publisher.  The  writer  might  find  it  useful  in 
her  future  works,  when  wishing  to  spin  out  her  pages  with 
moralizings  about  “  these  creatures,”  to  quote  at  length  some  of 
the  standard  poems  on  the  subject,  such  as  “  Let  dogs  delight 
to  bark  and  bite,”  or  “  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,”  and  then 
we  could  read  them  if  we  liked,  or  skip  a  page  or  two.  If 
any  one  should  wish  to  study  a  specimen  of  literary  flaccidity,  we 
commend  to  him  a  paragraph  which  begins  at  page  59  of 
the  first  volume.  The  pith  and  general  drift  of  this  great  passage 
is  the  extraordinary  discovery  that,  if  one  sheep  has  the  audacity 
to  give  the  lead,  the  whole  flock  will  follow  it.  “  If  one  flies  at 
the  approach  of  a  dog,  they  all  fly.  Nay,”  says  our  instructijess, 
“  I  verily  believe,  if  one  were  to  sneeze,  the  whole  flock  would  do 
their  hest  to  follow  that  sternutatory  process.”  AVe  remember 
being  much  struck  many  years  ago  by  some  stanzas  which  might 
have  been  appropriately  appended  to  this  paragraph.  As  far  as 
we  recollect,  these  aflecting  lines  commenced  “  Ba,  ba,  black 
I  sheep.”  AVe  suppose  that  the  very  thought  of  the  destruction 
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of  any  dumb  creatures  completely  unnerves  the  author,  or  she 
would  scarcely  have  made  Richard  Horton  when  out  partridge¬ 
shooting  suggest  that  the  party  should  shoot  “  a  few  more  braces  ” 
before  returning  home. 

But  we  feel  that  it  is  a  graceless  task  to  attempt  criticism  of  the 
works  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  author,  after  reading  the  following 
description  of  “book-makers”  in  an  early  part  of  the  tirst  volume. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  “  those  who  are  good-natured  and  indus¬ 
trious  enough  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  cultivated  thoughts, 
and  who  .  .  .  not  only  lighten  many  a  weary  hour,  but  fre¬ 

quently  afford  conversation  for  those  brains  which  are  less  endowed 
than  their  own.”  It  would  then  be  presumption  in  “  less  endowed  ” 
brains  to  venture  to  make  any  profane  remarks  upon  the  “  cultivated 
thoughts  ”  of  which  they  are  so  condescendingly  given  “  the  benefit.” 
The  course  of  unqualified  adulation  is  of  course  still  open  to  the 
devout  reviewer;  but  although  we  rejoice  in  offering  the  hymn  of 
praise  when  we  can  conscientiously  do  so,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
further  gratify  our  taste  in  this  instance,  having  already  given  all 
the  eulogy  to  the  work  before  us  which  honesty  will  allow.  As 
the  plot  is  the  strong  point  in  this  novel,  a  short  sketch  of  the  story 
would  destroy  all  interest  in  it  to  those  who  may  chance  to  read 
the  book.  As  we  hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice,  any 
adept  at  the  art  of  skipping,  who  is  not  over-fastidious  about  lite¬ 
rary  and  other  shortcomings,  and  who  has  exhausted  his  list  of 
light  literature,  may  go  further  and  fare  worse  than  send  to  his 
circulating  library  lor  Footprints  in  the  Snoio. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  LENIENT  is  the  author  of  two  excellent  works  on  Erench 
•  satirical  literature  which  were  published  some  time  ago  at 
a  few  years’  interval  from  each  other ;  the  volume  treating  of  the 
mediaeval  epoch  has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  and  we  are 
glad  that  an  opportunity  offers  of  recommending  it.*  We  have 
to  consider  here  no  dry  catalogue  of  works,  no  treatise  of 
mere  erudition ;  the  whole  society  of  the  middle  ages,  conjured  up 
from  the  grave,  revives  before  us;  nobles,  villeins,  scholars,  prelates, 
princes,  strut  about  as  if  on  the  stage  where  mysteries,  soties  and 
pieces  farcies  were  acted  in  days  of  yore.  Kenard,  the  Devil,  and 
Death  are  the  three  leaders  in  this  vast  comedy  ;  the  fabliaux  of  the 
trouv'eres  and  the  sirventes  of  the  troubadours  come  tirst;  and  then 
we  have  the  mock-epics  of  Jean  de  Meung  and  Philip  de  Rues ; 
the  Crusades,  the  Western  schism,  the  civil  wars,  the  English  in¬ 
vasions,  all  contribute  their  share  to  that  satirical  lore  which  has 
always  formed  so  notable  a  characteristic  of  our  Gallican  neigh¬ 
bours’  intellectual  life.  If  architecture  supplies  us  with  “  sermons 
in  stones,”  it  also  abounds  in  carved  lampoons,  and  even  the  church 
liturgical  services  are  parodied — as,  for  example,  in  the  well-known 
prose  ex  on'entis partibus.  M.  Lenient  has  judiciously  introduced 
a  large  number  of  illustrative  quotations,  and  his  summary  of  the 
cycle  of  Reynard  the  Fox  is  an  admirable  guide  through  the 
numerous  branches  of  that  wonderful  composition. 

Rabelais  is  the  chief  representative  of  French  humour  during 
the  Renaissance  period,  and  the  attacks  against  mediaeval  society 
■so  boldly  attempted  by  the  writers  whom  M.  Lenient  enumerates 
were  intensified  in  the  Gargantua  and  the  Pantagruel.  We  had 
in  our  last  monthly  summary  to  review  M.  Gebhardt’s  monograph 
of  Rabelais  ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  so  many  lovers  of  litera¬ 
ture  should  feel  tempted  by  this  attractive  subject,  and  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  programme  put  forth  by  the  Academie 
Frangaise.  M.  Fleury’s  eloge  of  Rabelais  t  seems  to  us  in  several 
respects  superior  to  that  of  M.  Gebhardt.  It  is  not  so  well  written 
perhaps,  but  it  is  more  complete,  and  has  grown  out  of  a  lecture 
■delivered  by  the  author  at  St.  Petersburg.  For  most  readers 
Maitre  Alcofribas  Nasier  is  an  unknown  writer,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  twofold ;  in  the  first  place,  his  woiks  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  expurgation ;  and,  although  a  family  Rabelais  may 
sound  ridiculous,  yet  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  carefully  selected  anthology  of  extracts  from  the  Panta¬ 
gruel  ;  this  M.  Fleury  has  done  with  much  success.  The  second 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  connected  with  the  structure  of  the 
novel,  the  meaning  of  the  several  episodes,  and  the  identification 
of  the  various  characters.  Here  again  M.  Fleury  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  happy  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  obscurity  by  which  Rabe¬ 
lais's  book  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  many  keys  proposed  by 
annotators,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  critic  has 
published  the  most  satisfactory  comment  on  the  satirist’s  romance. 
The  two  volumes  treat  successively  of  the  biography  of  Rabe¬ 
lais  ;  the  contents  and  structure  of  the  Gargantua  and  the 
Pantagruel;  and  Rabelais  viewed  as  a  philosopher,  a  writer, 
and  an  artist.  The  last  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  a  notice  of 
the  Pantagruelist  school  of  literature,  and  of  the  various  apprecia¬ 
tions  given  by  critics  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  England. 

Several  French  writers  have  composed  remarkable  works  on 
Greek  tragedy,  and  we  may  notice  more  especially  the  three 
volumes  of  M.  Patin.  We  have  now  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
the  monograph  by  M.  Chaignet  j,  Professor  at  the  Poitiers  F'aculle 
des  Lettres,  who  is  already  known  by  a  treatise  on  aesthetics,  and  has 
just  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Aristotle’s  psycho¬ 
logy.  M.  Chaignet  considers,  and  rightly,  that  the  Stagirite  is, 
alter  all,  the  most  trustworthy  guide  we  can  adopt,  if  we  wish  to 

*  La  satire  franqaise  uu  mi  yen-oge.  Par  C.  Lenient.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hacliette  &  Co. 

f  Rabelais,  la  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  Par  Jean  Fleury.  Paris:  Didier. 

J  La  Iraqi  die  grecque.  Par  E.  A.  Chaignet.  Paris  :  Didier. 


appreciate  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  Greek  tragedy.  At 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Poetics  the  drama  had  gone  through  all 
the  stages  of  its  development,  and  reached  its  highest  state  of  per¬ 
fection  ;  he  did  not  certainly  say  so  himself ;  nay,  he  distinctly 
reserved  the  question  as  to  whether  tragedy  then  had  attained  the 
limits  beyond  which  no  progress  is  possible;  at  the  same  time  the 
fact  was  there,  and  history  show's  to  us  that  after  the  days  of 
Aristotle  the  tragic  muse  produced  nothing  equal  to  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  LEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  best  course  M. 
Chaignet  could  pursue,  accordingly,  was  to  begin  by  a  summary  of 
Aristotle’s  Poetics,  so  far  as  tragedy  is  concerned ;  this  forms  the 
introduction  to  the  present  volume ;  we  have  then  a  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama,  beginning  with  the  Dithyramb ; 
the  second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  subject,  and  the  concluding  three  chapters  examine  in  detail 
the  individualities  of  Clytemnestra ,  Cassandra,  Antigone,  and 
Phadra.  M.  Chaignet’s  monograph,  based  upon  an  exhaustive 
study  of  classical  antiquity,  will  be  found  full  of  sound  views  on 
one  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of  ancient  literature. 

A  number  of  essays  by  SI.  Philarete  Chasles  on  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Italy,  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Leux 
Mondes  and  the  columns  of  the  Journal  des  JDebats,  have 
now  been  collected,  and  form  the  various  chapters  of  a 
volume  *  treating  of  persons  and  questions  which  are  not  much 
known  except  to  students  who  want  to  become  acquainted 
with  every  aspect  of  literature,  byways  as  well  as  highways. 
Marino,  Saint-Arnaud,  Thdophile  de  Viau,  and  Gozzi  have  had 
their  day,  and  exercised  their  influence;  but  how  many  among 
our  readers  have  heard  of  these  worthies  P  Boileau  consigned  to 
ridicule  Saint-Arnaud’s  Morse  sauvc  and  the  tragedy  of  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  by  the  unfortunate  Theophile  ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Legislateur  du  Parnasse,  and  yet 
M.  Philarete  Chasles  has  managed  to  cull  a  few  flowers  from  the 
rubbish  of  these  two  authors.  The  first  essay  in  the  volume, 
treating  of  the  Spanish  drama,  is  an  appreciative  study,  and  a 
vehement  protest  against  the  criticisms  of  the  classical  school, 
whose  best  representatives  were  not  qualified  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Calderon,  Lopez  de  Vega,  and  Alarcon,  because  they  measured 
them  according  to  a  false  standard. 

The  French  Revolution  has  met  with  adversaries  of  two  different 
classes  ;  some  of  them  condemn  it  altogether,  and  see  nothing  but 
a  series  of  mistakes  and  of  crimes  from  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
to  the  advent  of  the  Third  Republic  ;  amongst  these  ultra-conserva¬ 
tives  we  must  class  of  course  Count  de  Maistre  and  Viscount  de 
Bonald,  then  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  the  ccllaborateurs  of  the  Revue  du 
Monde  cat/iolique,  and  a  number  of  writers  who  aim  distinctly  at 
the  restoration  of  the  ancien  regime.  For  them  Lanjuinais  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  Robespierre,  and  Boissy  d’Anglas  does  not  rank 
higher  in  their  esteem  than  Couthon  or  Saint-Just.  Others,  such 
as  M.  de  Tocqueville,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mallet  du  Pan,  &c.,  were  more 
discriminating  ;  the  massacres  of  September  did  not  prevent  them 
from  admiring  the  meeting  at  the  Versailles  tennis-court,  and  they 
denounced  the  brutal  cynicism  of  L'ami  du  peuple  all  the  more 
because  they  sympathized  heartily  with  the  lofty  views  and  patriotic 
energy  which  distinguished  Hochc  and  Drouot,  Portalis  and 
Daunou.  M.  Maxime  du  Camp  belongs  to  the  last  of  these 
classes,  and  the  introductory  essays  of  his  new  volume  show 
admirably  what  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  should  be.f  He  proves  by  a  survey  of  the  colliers  or  state¬ 
ments  of  grievances  compiled  at  the  time  when  the  States-General 
met,  that  the  remonstrances  made  by  the  bourgeoisie  were  founded 
upon  facts,  and  not  merely  exaggerations,  as  it  has  been  too  long 
supposed.  But,  cordially  as  he  approves  of  the  work  attempted  by 
the  National  and  Legislative  Assemblies,  he  denounces  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  wickedness  of  Marat,  the  bloodthirsty 
stupidity  of  what  has  been  called  revolutionary  justice,  and  the 
ridiculous  conceit  of  the  ci-devant  Baron  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the 
“  orator  of  the  human  race.”  M.  du  Camp's  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts ;  the  second  contains  three  articles  on  antiquarian 
subjects,  and  the  third  reproduces  some  letters  addressed  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  national  songs,  pre¬ 
historic  archaeology,  &c. 

“Quand  je  vois  le  Japon,”  exclaims  Petit  Jean,  in  Racine’s 
comedy.  Thanks  to  M.  George  Bousquet,  we  can  now  see  and 
know  perfectly  well  a  country  which  two  centuries  ago  was  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  fairyland.  Settled  for  the  space  of  five  years 
at  Jeddo  as  legal  adviser  of  the  Japanese  Government!,  M. 
Bousquet  has  enjoyed  plenty  of  opportunities  of  studying  the 
social,  political,  and  domestic  institutions  of  that  interesting 
people,  and  has  filled  two  thick  octavo  volumes  with  the  result  of 
his  observations.  The  geography,  productions,  territorial  divisions, 
climate,  and  history  of  Japan  are  briefly  examined  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapters  ;  book  the  first  treats  of  what  our  author  calls 
the  outside  life  of  the  Japanese  ;  he  takes  us  on  an  excursion 
through  the  country,  and  describes  the  position  occupied  bv 
foreigners,  the  nature  of  the  various  settlements,  &c.  Education, 
civilization,  law,  religion,  and  art  are  dealt  with  in  the  second 
book ;  the  work  concludes  with  a  short  account  of  the  various 
eastern  maritime  stations  between  Yeddo  and  Paris.  M.  Bousquet 

*  La  France,  I’Espagne  et  V Italic  au  XVHe  siecle.  Par  Pli.  Chasles. 
Paris  :  Charpentier. 

-j-  Histoirc  et  critique.  Par  Maxime  du  Camp.  Paris  and  London : 
Hachette  &  Co. 
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urges  Europeans  to  study  more  attentively  than  they  have  yet  j 
done  the  mysteries  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  to  direct  into 
proper  channels  an  energy  -which  is  daily  gaining  in  intensity. 

Baron  Ernouf’s  small  volume  * * * §  is  derived  mainly  from  M. 
Drew's  Jummoo  and  Kashmir ,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  map  and 
several  woodcuts.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  frequently  the 
truthfulness  of  early  travellers  is  confirmed  by  modern  tourists  ; 
such  is  the  case  with  Bernier,  who  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
visited  the  kingdom  of  Kashmir  in  company  with  the  Emperor 
Aureng-Zeb,  and  gave  a  glowing  description  of  what  he  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  le  Paradis  terrestre  de  l’lnde.”  Later  on  the  English 
traveller  Forster  corroborated  in  every  respect  Bernier's  accounts ; 
and  Mr.  Drew’s  narrative,  in  its  turn,  adds  a  fresh  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  previously  collected.  Baron  Ernouf  has 
left  out  a  number  of  details  which  would  not  interest  the  general 
reader;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  borrowed  from  M.  Bernier’s 
work,  and  consulted  M.  de  Valbezen’s  recent  publication  Les  Anglais 
dans  I'lnde.  Mr.  Drew’s  relations  with  the  Maharajah  Ranbir-Sing 
necessarily  prevented  him  from  entering  into  particulars  about 
certain  incidents  of  court  life,  which  Baron  Ernouf  had  not  the 
same  reason  for  suppressing,  and  which  hegives  onM.de  Valbezen’s 
authority. 

In  the  company  of  Count  Goblet  d’Alviella  we  still  linger 
amongst  the  picturesque  features  of  Indian  scenery.f  The 
souvenirs  de  voyage  of  the  French  tourist  were  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit;  and  they 
place  before  us  sketches  taken  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  Few  excursionists  will  ever  perhaps  enjoy 
the  opportunity  of  which  Count  d'Alviella  was  permitted  to  avail 
himself;  few  perhaps  would  turn  it  to  such  excellent  use. 
Most  of  his  book  is  merely  of  course  taken  up  by  fresh  descriptions 
of  places,  characters,  and  manners  with  which  other  writers  have 
made  us  acquainted,  but  the  last  two  chapters  are  quite  original, 
and  lead  us  to  a  district  which  even  very  few  Englishmen  have 
visited ;  we  mean  the  province  of  Sikhim  in  the  Himalayas,  with 
its  population  of  Buddhists  and  its  numerous  monasteries.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  no  French  account  of  this  province  has 
hitherto  been  written  ;  and  if  Count  Goblet  d’Alviella  was  enabled 
to  explore  it  carefully,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  kind  inter¬ 
ference  of  Mr.  Ware  Edgar,  Deputy -Commissioner  of  Darjiling  and 
Political  A"-ent  for  the  English  Government  in  the  province  of 
Sikhim.  We  must  acknowledge  that  our  French  traveller  is 
rather  disposed  to  look  at  the  present  state  of  our  Indian  depend¬ 
encies  from  a  gloomy  point  of  view.  He  has  noticed  amongst  the 
natives  sums  of  irritation  which  seem  to  him  aggravated  by  the 
want  of  courtesy  of  the  English  towards  them. 

Two  volumes  on  Russia  require  a  brief  mention  here.  The 
“  Militaire  franfais  ”  who  has  visited  the  “  country  of  roubles”  is 
gossiping  and  amusing',  but  that  is  all.!  He  tells  us  that,  as 
M.  de  Custine’s  work,  published  in  1838,  was  derived  from  infor¬ 
mation  furnished  by  Prince  Kozlowsky,  so  his  own  book  is  the 
echo  of  Russian  conversations.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  sketches 
he  gives  us  are  all  of  a  very  unfavourable  character ;  and,  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  Russian  society  from  the  details  in  which  he 
indulges,  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  improvements 
are  urgently  wanted.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  IT.  opened  the  period  of  reforms.  We  are 
told  here  that,  in  the  estimation  of  most  persons  duly  qualified 
to  pass  an  opinion  on  this  question,  the  present  regime  is  a 
pale  copy  of  the  one  which  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas. 

M.  G.  de  Molinari’s  letters  on  Russia  are  of  a  very  different 
character.  §  They  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information  about 
the  manifold  aspects  of  political,  social,  and  domestic  life ; 
they  introduce  us  to  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  ;  and  they  enable  us  to  appreciate  with 
extreme  accuracy  the  true  nature  of  the  revolution  which  is 
gradually  leavening  the  Slavonic  races.  M.  de  Molinari’s  letters 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  work.  They  were  published 
seventeen  years  ago,  as  tbe  result  of  a  visit  to  Russia,  and  the 
author  tells  us  in  his  preface  of  the  delight  with  which  he,  a 
Liberal  in  politics  and  a  Free-trader  in  commerce,  saw  his  St. 
Petersburg  friends  advocating  reforms  of  every  kind  with  almost 
greater  enthusiasm  than  he  did  himself.  Time,  says  M.  de 
Molinari,  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  toning  down  his  admiration 
of  Russian  Liberalism.  While  rendering  full  justice  to  -what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  various  branches  of  the  public  service, 
he  regrets  that  the  excitable  temperament  of  the  Slavonic  races 
should  often  have  given  a  false  direction  to  reforms,  and  made 
them  so  dangerous,  that  the  Emperor  could  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  public  opinion  without  thereby  sanctioning  measures  of 
a  directly  revolutionary  character.  The  war  against  Turkey,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  crusade,  is  a  case  in  point ;  the  Emperor 
undertook  it  under  the  direct  pressure  of  the  popular  sentiment, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Russians  will  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  annexing  the  provinces  they  now  wish  merely 
to  deliver  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Nosue  hostern  is  M.  Legoyt’s  motto  ]|,  and  with  that  view  he 

*  Cachcmire  et  petit  Thibet,  d’apres  la  relation  de  M.  Drew.  Par  le 
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publishes  a  thick  volume  containing  a  survey  of  German  adminis¬ 
tration  in  all  its  branches.  Nothing  here  is  allowed  to  fancy;  the 
work  bristles  with  statistical  tables,  and  its  eloquence  is  that  of 
arithmetic.  The  preface  explains,  with  the  utmost  frankness,  the 
true  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  insecurity  of  France 
and  the  power  of  Germany.  The  former  of  these  nations  is  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  for  a  confederation  of  the  Latin  races  against  that 
of  the  Teutonic  ones  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  no  use  blinding  our¬ 
selves  to  the  fact  that  the  French,  like  the  Bourbons,  have  never 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  experience ;  they  have  not  that  vis  durans 
alluded  to  by  Tacitus  as  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  Germans, 
and  they  waste  their  time  in  idle  discussions  when  the  enemy  is 
at  their  gates.  Such  are  M.  Legoyt’s  own  remarks,  suggested  to 
him  by  an  earnest  desire  to  rouse  his  fellow-countrymen  from 
their  indifference,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the 
power  and  ambition  of  Germany. 

M.  Littre  is  completing  his  Dictionary  by  a  Supplement,  three 
livraisons  of  which  are  now  before  us.*  That  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  needed  additions  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  lexico¬ 
graphy,  like  all  sciences,  is  still  progressing,  and  the  discovery  of 
fresh  MSS.,  to  name  only  that  source  of  information,  brings  con¬ 
stantly  to  light  new  facts,  new  philological  curiosities.  M.  Littre 
professes  not  to  introduce  any  corrections  in  his  Supplement ;  what 
he  aims  at  is  additions,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  neologisms.  The 
development  of  political  and  commercial  activity  has  added  a 
large  stock  to  the  already  rich  capital  of  the  French  language,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  coined  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  his  admirers, 
and  his  disciples.  A  large  proportion  of  these  new  expressions 
is  essentially  ungrammatical,  and  M.  Littre  very  properly  rejects 
it.  All  the  rest  are  admitted,  after  having  been  previously  re¬ 
duced  to  grammatical  shape,  if  they  were  at  all  susceptible  of  the 
preliminary  pruning.  Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  the  patois, 
and  foreign  languages  have  supplied  a  considerable  item  to  M. 
Littre's  treasures.  The  supplement  is  to  be  followed  by  a  complete 
lexicon  of  all  the  French  words  derived  from  Eastern  sources. 

Some  years  ago  M.  Charles  Lambert  published,  under  the  title 
of  Le  systeme  du  monde  moral,  a  work  on  philosophy,  intended  to 
unravel  the  problem  of  our  nature  and  our  destiny  from  a  stand¬ 
point  between  Christianity  and  materialism.!  This  book,  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  second  one,  containing  a  critique  of  the  Christian 
religion,  now  appears  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  professes  to  give 
us  a  new  theory  of  immortality  and  of  a  future  life.  The  writer 
has  some  ground  for  accusing  the  materialists  of  taking  things  for 
granted,  and  for  reasoning  d,  priori  just  as  much  as  the  most 
energetic  champions  of  revealed  religion  ;  but  when  he  attempts 
to  theorize,  he  himself  falls  into  similar  errors,  representing  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  the  embodiment  of  local  ideas  on  psychology  and  escha¬ 
tology,  and  seeing  in  it  merely  an  expression  of  Judaism.  As  far 
as  we  understand  M.  Lambert,  he  holds  that  immortality  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  man’s  nature,  the  principle  which  distinguishes 
him  from  the  rest  of  creation ;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
belongs  only  to  those  who  train  their  moral  individuality,  and 
who  live  as  the  “  heirs  of  eternal  life.”  The  others,  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  voluntarily  condemn 
themselves  to  annihilation. 

M.  Renan’s!  new  volume  displays  the  usual  brilliancy  of  his 
style,  and  also  the  unsoundness  of  his  criticism.  The  ground 
covered  by  the  author  extends  chronological^  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Trajan ;  the  real 
subject  is  the  composition  of  the  Gospels  and  the  origins  of  Chris¬ 
tian  literature;  then,  besides  an  account  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  we  have  critical  observations  on  Josephus,  Clemens 
Romanus,  the  Sibylline  Books,  &c. 

M.  Victor  Oger’s  French  rendering  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  popular 
work  calls  for  a  mention  here  on  account  of  the  two  prefaces  which 
the  translator  has  added. §  Whilst  addressing  his  fellow-country¬ 
men,  and  especially  the  youth  of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  crisis,  M.  Oger  argues  that  while  there  can  be  no  true 
liberty  without  religion,  ecclesiasticism,  especially  in  the  shape 
which  it  assumes  at  the  Vatican,  has  very  injurious  effects  on  the 
dignity  of  man  and  his  moral  education. 

The  Petite  biblioth'eque  litteraire,  edited  bjr  M.  Lemdrre,  will  in 
i  course  of  time  include  all  the  leading  representatives  of  French 
I  thought.  Of  the  new  volumes,  one  is  Pascal's  Pensees  ||,  printed 
from  the  original  MSS.,  and  preceded  by  a  long  essay,  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  M.  Molinier.  This  introduction  does  not 
reveal  anything  very  new,  and  it  seems  to  show  that  all  attempts 
to  classify  and  arrange  Pascal’s  fragments  with  strict  accuracy 
must  signally  fail.  The  order  adopted  by  the  editors  of  1669, 
and  followed  after  them  by  Bossuet,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
sanctioned  by  time ;  but  that  is  its  only  recommendation, 
although  it  has  lately  been  adopted  by  M.  Hayet.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Faugere's  endeavour  to  build  on  Pascal’s  own  plan 
is  decidedly  more  logical  and  harmonious ;  nor  would  there 
remain  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  superior  merits  of  his  edition 
if  he  had  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  system  laid  down  by  himself 
in  his  preface.  M.  Molinier  has  done  his  best  to  avoid  this  defect, 
and,  whilst  taking  M.  Faugere  as  his  guide,  improves  whenever 
necessary  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  disjecta  membra.  The  work 

*  Supplement  au  dictionnaire  frangais  de  M.  Littre.  Livr.  x — 3. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Go, 

!  Le  spiritualisme  et  la  religion.  Par  Charles  Lambert.  Paris  :  Levy. 

J  Les  evaugiles.  Par  E.  Renan.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  Rome  et  le  Pape.  Par  Mr.  \V.  E.  Gladstone,  traduit  par  M.  Victor 
Oger.  Paris:  Sandoz  &  Co. 

||  Les  pensees  de  Pascal.  Avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par  A. 
Molinier.  Vol.  I.  Lemerre. 
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ia  beautifully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  will  be  completed,  in 
a  second  volume,  with  notes. 

M.  Dillaye  has,  we  think,  excellently  described  *  Voltaire's 
character  in  his  preface  to  M.  Lemerre’ s  edition  of  the  novels.  No 
correct  appreciation  of  that  wonderful  writer  is  consistent  with 
either  wholesale  panegyric  or  unqualified  condemnation,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true,  to  quote  M.  Dillaye’s  remarks,  that  Voltaire’s 
faults  and  merits  nowhere  appear  more  manifestly  than  in  his 
novels,  which  also  exhibit  his  wonderful  power  as  the  greatest 
prose  writer  France  can  boast  of. 

The  third  instalment  of  the  Bibliotheque  litteraire  we  shall  men¬ 
tion  here  is  M.  Victor  Hugo's  Legende  dcs  Siecles. t  This  reprint 
has  no  feature  calling  for  any  distinct  notice  ;  but  we  cannot  let 
the  opportunity  pass  of  once  more  expressing  our  admiration  at  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  the  leading  French  poet  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  revived  the  stately  Alexandrine,  throwing  into 
it  an  amount  of  variety  which  neither  Racine  nor  Corneille  ever 
supposed  possible. 

*  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  avec  notice,  Par  F.  Dillaye.  Romans.  Vol.  I. 
Paris :  Lemerre. 

f  La  legende  des  siecles.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  Paris:  Lemerre. 
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We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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"JA1  UGH  TON. — There  are  VACANCIES  in  a  PREPARATORY 

T)  -i  SCII()OL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  where,  the  staff  being  numerous  and  the  number  ol 
l  upas  limited,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  individual  development,  as  well  as  to  their 
health  and  com  tort.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials  can  be  given.  Terms  for  Boys 

under  t  welve,  lot)  Guineas  ;  over  Twelve.  120  Guineas _ Address,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge, 

Messrs.  II.  &  C.  1  readier,  1  North  Street,  Brighton. 

HPOTTENIIAM  SCHOOL. — For  information  as  to  Terms  and 

_ _ Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  E.  ABBOTT,  Head-Master. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.— Mr.  WREN, 

“7.,  MA"  ',kn.st’s  Co11-  Cambridge,  prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS.  About  one-half 
ot  the  Candidates  successful  during  the  last  seven  years  were  Mr.  When’S  Pupils  This 
success  is  due  to  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the  discipline  and  moral  control  kept  up. 
1  he  teaching  of  the  Universities  and  the  restraints  of  Public  Schools  are  alike  useless  alone. 
(.  ee  Lord  Salisbury  s  opinion,  pp.  311, 12,  25,  of  the  Blue  Book,  on  the  training  of  Candidates, 
and  pp.  1M  4,  /  ;  ;d  i  l  l,  29,  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.) 
In  the  last  .Examination,  Mr.  )\  i:k\  s  Pupils  were  first  in  nearly  every  subject.  Prospectuses 
at  VV  aters  s  Library,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  \Yr. 


\XI OOLW.ICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M. A. 

( Y\  rangier),  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  five  out  of  the  first  six 
pupils  sent  up  for  Woolwich,  one  January  14  last,  one  July  15  last,  and  one  January  15, 
1*7H  irn««i«A  +•*«  ” . *  Address,  50  Cornwall  Road, 


1876.  lias  also  twice  passed  three  out  of  four  for  Sandhurst. 
Westbourne  Park. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  IIILL, 

and  CIVIL  SERVICE.— Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  YVrang.Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance _ Ealing,  W. 

A  GENTLEMAN  (B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  will  be 

■*-*-  glad  to  READ  with  One  or  Two  PUPILS,  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  the  Public 

Schools,  University  Matriculation,  or  any  similar  Examination _ Address,  M.  N.,  New 

University  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.W. 


A  PARISIAN  LADY,  of  Protestant  education,  residing  close 

-L  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  will  be  in  London  about  August  20.  in  order  to  take  back  PUPILS 

with  her.  Good  references  either  in  England,  France,  or  Switzerland _ For  terms  and  details, 

apply  to  Mile.  Favey,  Grandchamp,  prfcs  Chillon,  Vaud,  Suisse;  or  to  J.  C.  Bowser,  Esq., 
Greig  Villa,  Chelsham  Road,  Clapham. 


iyr  RS.  CRICK,  whose  late  husband  was  for  many  years  Tutor 

of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator  of  the  University,  and  afterwards 
Rector  of  Staplchurst,  Kent,  has  taken  a  house,  agreeably  situated,  at  Eastbourne,  and 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  Two  or  Three  YOUNG  LADIES,  between  the  ages  of  Ten  and 
Sixteen,  to  whom  she  can  give  a  good  EDUCATION,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a 
cheerful  home.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P..  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.B.,  desire  to  recommend  Mrs.  Crick  as  in  every 
way  competent  lor  the  duties  which  she  proposes  to  undertake. — For  terms  and  further 
particulars,  apply  to  Mrs.  CRICK,  17  Sussex  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 


HPO  CAPITALISTS. — A  sum  of  £2,000  is  required  by  a 

_  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  of  Limited  Liability.  Applications  of  from  £200  to  £600 
in  Shares  would  be  entertained.  There  is  a  Vacancy  on  the  Board — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
Theta,  care  of  Frederick  B.  Toogood,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  16  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 


YY/" ANTED  to  PURCHASE,  within  Twenty-five  miles  of 

'  ’  London,  a  Freehold  or  Long  Leasehold  plain  RESIDENCE  (Three  large  Reception 
Rooms  on  ground  floor,  and  Eight  Bedrooms  on  first  floor  preferred), and  1.J  to  3  acres  of  Gravel 
Land — Address,  W.  G.  Parsons,  69  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 


TWO  FREEHOLD  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATES  for  SALE, 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT — The  MIDDLEHILL  ESTATES,  at  Broadway.  County 
Worcester.  1,000  Acres.  The  MANORS  and  PARISHES  of  BUCK  LAND  and  LAVERTON, 
County  Gloucester,  with  the  ADVUWSON,  2,000  Acres.  Both  Estates,  separated  from  each 
other  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  are  beautifully  situated  amongst  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  will  be  sold  together  or  separately.  A  large  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  can  remain  on  mortgage  if  required — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Ade,  Solicitors,  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  London;  or  to  H.  Linaker,  Laud 
Agent,  Frodsham,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 


XJYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Phnsiciav — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


HPOURISTS,  with  PHOTOGRAPHY  as  Companion  on  the  way. 

LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  unacquainted  with  the  Art  can  now  take  Pictures  of 
anything  interesting  by  the  NEW  DISCOVERY. —Apply  to  J.  SOLOMON,  Photographic 
Warehouse,  22  Red  Lion  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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A  L  K  E  R  ART 

LIVERPOOL  CORPORATION  ANNUAL 


G  A  L  L  E  R 

AUTUMN  EXHIBITION. 


Y. 


Arrangements  are  now  iu  progress  for  Opening  this  magnificent  Gallery  on  September  6,  on 
which  occasion  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  DERBY  will  inaugurate  the  Building  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  ANNUAL  CORPORATION  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES.  Intending 
Contributors  are  therefore  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  days  appointed  for  the  Reception 
of  Pictures  are  from  V  ednesday,  August  8,  to  Saturday,  August  18,  inclusive,  and  that  Artists 
who  have  not  been  especially  invited  to  contribute  must  address  their  Works,  carriage  prepaid, 
to  the  Curator  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Bourlet,  17  Nassau  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  acting  as  Agent  in  London. 

JOSEPH  RAYNER,  Town  Clerk. 


TAORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

J-/  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRJETORIUM,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORIS  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. — MATHEMATICS 

and  APPLIED  MECHANICS— The  COUNCIL  invite  applications  for  a  LECTURE¬ 
SHIP  on  MATHEMATICS  and  APPLIED  MECHANICS  for  the  Academic  year  com¬ 
mencing  in  October  next.  The  stipend  will  be  £200,  together  with  One-half  of  the  Students’ 
Fees — Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal,  on  application  to  Edward 
Stock,  Secretary. 


OSS ALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-Av  (£40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  hall.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons, 50 Guineas;  Laymen’s,  60  Guineas; 

without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra _ Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 

Fleetwood. 


Kelly  college,  tayistock. 

Head-Master— R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  for  Thirteen  years  Assistant- Master  at  Marlborough  aud  Rugby. 

A ssistani- Musters—  H ev. T .  A.  A.  Chirol,  M.A..  lute  Scholar  of  Exeter  College, Oxford,  and 
Junior  Mathematical  Scholar  in  the  University  (1st  Class  Mathematical  School,  187<> );  J.  M. 
BATTEN,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  Cullogc.  Cambridge  (1st  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1875). 

A  Classical  and  Modern  School.  First  Examination  lor  the  Foundation,  August  7.  First 
Entrance  Examination  for  Non-foundationers,  September  27,  1877,  when  the  College  will  be 
opened. 

For  Terms  and  Forms  of  Entry  apply  to  the  IIead-Masteu. 


rPHE  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

■V  Principal— The  Eev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 


rriIE  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  GODESBERG,  near 

Bonn,  on  the  Rhine _ Established  as  a  Private  School  in  1852  :  removed  to  Godesberg  as 

the  International  College  in  1867  ;  reorganized  in  1877  with  a  Permanent  Staff  of  Masters, 
having  a  life  interest  in  the  College.  At  present  PUPILS  can  be  received  only  in  the  principal 
School-house,  or  in  the  house  of  the  French  Master.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — Apply  to 
the  Head-Master,  Dr.  A.  BaskErville. 


T TPPINGH AM  LOWER  SCHOOL.— The  AUTUMN  TERM 

A/  begins  Wednesday,  September  19.  BOYrS  admitted  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and 
Twelve  Address,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  HODOKINSON. 


T5RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. 

-A/  Head- Master— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A.  (successor  to  Dr.  Hill). 


BOYS  prepared  for  the  Universities.  Professional  Life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Public 
Schools.— For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,  &.c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


HOTELS. 

TJ  RIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  oi 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

_ _  P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

TLFRAOOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily — Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager.  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


rJMIE  IMPERIAL  HOTEL,  MALVERN,  beautifully  situated 

in  its  own  grounds,  facing  the  Hills.  Cuisine  and  Wines  excellent.  Table  d’hote 
at  6.30  p.m. 

Boarders  received  from  £3  3s.  per  week.  Special  arrangements  for  Families. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


Y/T  ON OG RAMS.  —  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

GRAMS,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stampedin  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 
HENRY  RODRIGUES.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


NT OTICE. — MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled ’to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square  ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLIAM  £ 

*  *  IRONMONGEP 


S. 

STGER, 
gratis,  post  paid,  containinj 
Electro-Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-water  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimneypieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 


BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
■;  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of 


Lamps  and  Gasaliers 
Tea  Trays,  Urns,  &  Kettles 
Clocks  and  Candelabra 
Table  Cutlery 
Baths  and  Toilet-ware 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings 
Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture 
Dining-  and  Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


With  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  4,  5,  ai  d  6,  Perry’s  Place,  W.  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  W. 
Manufactories  :  84  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  1  Newman  Mews.  London.  Tire  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


TPURNISIL  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. —248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


CLTA1NED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

A?  DECORATIONS.- IIEATON.  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE.  Garrick  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


(MARK'S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

A*'  Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  ThiefProof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  St  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W . ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 
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QOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT 

^  SECURITIES, 

POUR  PER  CENT.  BONDS, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  LONDON. 

FOR  £500,000. 


The  National  Bank  op  Australasia,  149  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  is  authorized 
by  the  undersigned  to  receive  Tenders  for  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  SECURITIES  to  the  nominal  am  mnt  of  £500,000,  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  the  South  Australian  Parliament,  No.  47,  of  187G,  assented  to  October  ‘27,  1876, 
for  the  Construction  of  Railways  and  other  Purposes. 

The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  said  Act  is  £2,188,500,  of  which 
the  amount  herein  advertised  for  tender  is  the  second  instalment,  £500,000  having 
been  previously  raised  in  February  last. 

The  Bonds,  which  are  for  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and  £100,  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  commencing  on  July  1,  1877. 

Principal  and  interest  are  made  payable  in  London ;  the  interest  by  Coupon  on 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  and  tbe  principal  of  the  issue  of  £500,000  herein 
announced,  at  par  on  January  1,  1907. 

A  copy  of  the  authorizing  Act,  with  the  Bonds,  may  be  inspected  at  the  office  of 
the  undersigned. 

Tenders,  made  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form,  will  be  received  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Australasia,  until  Two  o’clock  on  Thursday,  August  9,  when 
they  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  such  of  the  applicants  as  may  desire  to  be 
present. 

The  Bonds  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  tbe  rates  offered  are 
not  below  £96  10s.  for  every  £100  tendered  for. 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not 
be  necessarily  accepted,  and  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  Tenders  beyond  the 
amount  of  these  Bonds,  a  pro  ratd  distribution  on  such  Tenders  will  be  made. 

Five  per  cent,  of  tbe  nominal  amount  tendered  must  accompany  the  Tender,  and 
the  balance  must  be  paid  on  Thursday,  August  23,  when  the  Bonds  will  be 
delivered. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Australasia,  or  of  the  andersigned, 

ARTHUR  BLYTH, 

Agent- General  for  the  Government  of  South  Australia . 

8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  August  1,  1877. 


FORM  OF  TENDER. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES, 

Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 

To  the  Manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia ,  149 Leadenhall  Street ,  E.C. 

Sir, —I  (or  we)  hereby  tender  for  £  Bonds  of  the 

Government  of  South  Australia,  according  to  the  notice  of  the  Agent-General, 
dated  August  1,  on  which  I  (or  we)  enclose  the  required  deposit  of  £  , 

and  undertake  to  pay  £  for  every  £100  in  Bonds,  and  to 

accept  the  same  or  any  less  amount  that  may  be  allotted  to  me  (or  us),  and  to  pay 
the  balance  in  conformity  with  the  tei  ms  of  the  said  notice. 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Date . 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

A  ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
a. Unstable  to  any  inclination  of  the  buck,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  6s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  16s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s.;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6(1.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


J^AMPTULI 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Carpet. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


OO  N  OARPE 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Hulls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


T. 


Soft  as  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery  or  Ilall.  Will  wash  and  does  not 

absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  TUBING, 


In  60-feet  lengths,  with  Brass  Fittings  complete. 

Superior  Waterproof  Macintosh  Coats  in  every  material  and  quality. 

Waterproof  Driving  Aprons,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  nails,  Ac. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


pi  ESSE  and  LUBI N. — S  WEET  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponuv,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloe.  White  Rose,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  Gd. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


Q.  O  O  D  COMPLEXION. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  or  for  Shaving. 

Invariably  used  by 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  CHILDREN. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES."— Thackeray,  in  “The 

*  "  Virginians,  "  says  :  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.'  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  D.  A  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  *  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


t;  i  n  a  ii  a  n’s  l  l  w  ii  i  s  k  y. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IIassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titclifield  Street,  W. 


“  PRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LEltlES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
J  urors'  Award : 

“  VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  1>  •  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

THE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited. 

-**-  Morrison's  Island,  Cork- 


T  ONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

*  Established  in  1836,  and  Incorporated  in  1874,  under  *'  The  Companies  Act.  1862.” 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  — £3,750,000,  IN  75,000  SHARES  OF  £50  EACH. 

REPORT  ADOPTED  AT  THE  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING, 
AUGUST  2,  1877. 


FREDERICK  FRANCIS,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-Sheet  of  the  Bank  for  the  Half- 
year  ended  June  30  lust,  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  Cus¬ 
tomers  and  all  charges,  allowing  for  Rebate  and  making  provision  for  Bad  and  Doubt  ul 
Debts,  t lie  Net  Profits  amount  to  £12*2,880  11s.  lOd.  This  sum.  added  to  £11,166  8s.  3d.  brought 
forward  from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £134,066  0s.  Id. 

They  have  declared  an  Interim  Dividend  for  the  half-year,  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  will  absorb  £120,000, leaving  a  Bulunce  of  £l4,05<i  0s.  Id.  to  be  curried  forward  to 
Profit  and  Loss  New  Account. 

The  Dividend,  £1  12s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office, 
or  ut  uny  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday.  13th  instant. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  June  30,  1877. 


To  Capital  paid  up . 

Reserve  Fund . 

Amount  due  by  the  Bank  for  Customers’  Balances,  &c .  22,361.730  1 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by  Securities . 

Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last  Account . 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-year,  after  making  provision  for 
Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  viz .  310.679  0 


By  Cash  on  hand  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and  with  Bank 

of  England . 

Cash  placed  at  Call  and  at  Notice  covered  by  Securities  .... 

Investments,  viz.; 

Government  and  Guaranteed  Stocks .  2,822.997  18 

Colonial  Government  aud  other  Stocks  and  Securities 

Discounted  Bills  and  advances  to  Customers  in  Town  and 

Country .  15.706, 005  18 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted  by  the  Bank  (as 
per  Contra) .  2.233,925 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and  Nicholas  Lane, 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  at  the  Branches,  with 

Fixtures  and  Fittings . 

Interest  paid  to  Customers . 

Saluries  and  all  other  expenses  ut  Head  Office  and  Branches, 
including  Income  Tax  on  Profits  and  Saluries . 


£  s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

cl. 

1,500,000 

0 

0- 

700,000 

0 

0 

22,36 1 ,730 

1 

5 

2.233,925 

2 

10 

24,598,655 

11,166 

8 

3 

3(9.679 

0 

7 

360,84.1 

10 

£27,159,500 

13 

I 

£ 

e. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

2.715  601 

9 

2 

2.731.937 

2 

8 

5,447,538 

2,822.997 

18 

9 

279.317 

12 

G 

3,102,315 

15.706,005 

18 

0 

2.233,925 

2 

10 

17,939,931 

i 

482,802 

52.296 

19 

18 

5 

’’ 

134,615 

11 

1 

£27,159,500  13 

1 

Dr.  PROFIT  AND 

£  s.  d. 

To  Interest  paid  to  Customers, 

as  above . . .  52,296  18  5 

Expenses  as  above  .  134,615  11  1 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due, 
carried  to  New  Account. .  39,876  19  3 

Dividend  of  8  per  Cent,  for 

Half-year .  120,000  0  0 

Balance  carried  forward  ..  14.056  0  1 

£360.845  8  10 


LOSS  ACCOUNT.  Cr. 

£  s.  <L 

By  Balance  brought  forward 

from  last  Account .  11,166  8  3 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half- 
year,  after  making  provi¬ 
sion  for  Bad  and  Doubtful 
Debts  .  349,679  0  i 


£360,845  8  1C 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  Balance  Sheet,  and  have  found  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

(.Signed)  MUNGO  McGEORGE,  a 

WILLIAM  NORMAN,  \  Auditors. 
RICHARD  H.  SWAINE,  * 

London  and  County  Bank,  July  26, 1877. 


T  ONDON  aud  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. — Notice. 

•-*  -4  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company,  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  Cent,  for  the  Half-year  ended  June  30,  1*77.  "ill  be  PAYABLE  to  the  Proprietors, 
either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  uny  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or 
after  Monday,  the  13th  instant. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

21  Lombard  Street,  August  3, 1877.  W.  McKE  WAN,  General  Manager. 


"NTUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  2 r,8.  per  dozen, 

*  £7  48.  for  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask,  £24  per  hhd.  Rail  paid  to  any  station  in 
England,  by  Thos.  N  UNN  &  SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  44  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  W.0.  Established  1801. 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  OF 

ANCHOVIES  AND  ANCHOVY  PASTE 

HAVE  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE. 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S.” 

Tf  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

^  •  DEMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  thecelebrated  Receipts, and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  heir  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed- 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  lb  Trinity  Street. London .  S.E. 


T-T  ARVE^jiS  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &:  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazenby.” 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

* *  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  I,EA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL. bearing  thnr  Signature,  “ LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  ot  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen, 
generally.  Retail, by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

Tf  R  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food,  Water. and  A  ir ,  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


ATATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

the  French  Government. 


VTCIIY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidney**. 
Gravel.  Gout,  Diabetes,  \c. 


VICHY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


VICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

’  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


"VICHY  HOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 

V ICIIY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

("CAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  tbe  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
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THE 


SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,137,  Vol.  44.  August  II,  1877.  Price  bd. 


THE  WAR. 

HERE  is,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  at  Plevna,  little 
reason  to  donht  that  the  superiority  of  the  Russians 
in  numbers  and  resources  will  ensure  their  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  Osman  Pasha  neglected,  or  perhaps  prudently 
declined,  to  complete  his  victory  by  pursuing  the  enemy  in 
his  retreat;  and  General  Krudenee,  with  reinforcements 
which  have  arrived  since  the  battle,  occupies  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Turkish  lines.  All  the 
accounts  of  the  battle  agree  in  the  statement  that  the  attack 
on  Osman  Pasiia  was  rashly  undertaken  with  inferior 
forces.  As  the  Russians  on  the  South  of  the  Danube 
greatly  outnumber  their  adversaries,  an  assault  on  a  strong 
position  with  an  inferior  force  seems  to  indicate  gross  inca¬ 
pacity  on  the  part  of  the  general  who  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  movement.  Possibly  General  Krudenee 
may  be  acquitted  of  the  blunder,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  personally  ordered  the  attack,  and  that 
the  Emperor  himself  had  a  few  days  before  removed  his 
quarters  to  Simnitza.  A  few  great  generals  have  been 
born  in  the  purple  ;  but  Princes  who  command  armies  in 
virtue  of  their  rank  sometimes  compromise  the  safety  of 
their  troops  through  arrogance  and  inexperience.  As  far 
as  Osman  Pasha  is  concerned,  the  Russian  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Balkans  appears  to  be  uninterrupted.  The 
statement  that  Meiiemet  Ali  in  his  advance  from  the 
East  had  succeeded  in  occupying  Tirnova  has  not  been 
confirmed.  The  result  of  Suleiman  Pasha’s  operations 
against  General  GouukO  is  not  yet  known.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  a  general  of  ability  and  daring  can 
have  placed  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  forced  to  surrender ;  but  it  is  now  stated  that 
General  Gourko’s  passage  of  the  Balkans  was  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  himself  against  the  wish  of  his  generals.  The 
defeat  of  Plev  na  may  possibly  be  eventually  serviceable  to  the 
Russians,  if  it  enforces  upon  them  more  habitual  prudence,  as 
well  as  more  vigorous  action.  The  consequences  of  the  check 
which  has  been  sustained  arealready  not  unimportant.  Orders 
have  been  received  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  despatch  of  the 
whole  Imperial  Guard  to  the  seat  of  war  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  is  to  be  immediately  mobilized.  To  supply  the 
garrisons  of  Poland,  and  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  service 
of  the  interior,  nearly  200,000  men  of  the  Landwehr  are 
summoned  to  arms  ;  so  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Empire 
is  now  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  was  thought  to  be 
comparatively  easy.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  Government  will  effect  the  object  of  defeating 
the  Turks ;  but  the  invasion  would  perhaps  never  have 
been  undertaken  if  its  cost  had  been  accurately  calculated 
beforehand. 

The  accounts  from  Armenia  are,  after  a  long  interval, 
once  more  favourable  to  the  Russians.  It  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  that  Mukhtar  Pasha  occupied  an  im¬ 
pregnable  position  against  which  no  serious  effort  could 
be  made.  If  it  is  true  that  a  successful  attack  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army  to  Kars, 
the  retreat  will  probably  be  continued,  as  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  allow  the  troops  to  consume  the  provisions 
which  are  destined  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  General 
Melikoff  may  probably  resume  the  interrupted  siege ; 
and  he  will  perhaps  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
more  decisive  operations  if  it  is  true  that  a  part  of  the 
Asiatic  troops  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  reinforcement 
of  the  army  in  Bulgaria.  The  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus 
seems  to  have  proved  abortive,  for  the  Turkish  fleet  has 


re-embarked  the  whole  or  part  of  the  force  which  had  been 
sent  to  aid  the  movement ;  and  it  seems  that  it  is  also 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  a  large  number  of 
Circassian  fugitives.  A  probable  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  is  indicated  in 
an  expressive  phrase  quoted  by  one  of  the  Correspondents 
of  the  Times.  He  was  told  by  a  Russian  informant  that 
the  political  campaign  was  over,  and  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  campaign  would  now  begin.  The  meaning  of  the 
statement  is  that  in  the  first  instance  the  object  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government  had  been  to  occupy  the  largest  possible 
extent  of  territory,  in  the  confidence  that  the  Turks  could 
offer  no  serious  resistance,  and  with  the  purpose  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  claim  to  the  permanent  acquisition,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace,  of  the  districts  which  might  be  already 
occupied  by  Russian  troops.  No  unprejudiced  observer 
doubts  that  territorial  aggrandizement  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  war,  although  incidentally  the  Government 
may  perhaps  in  some  degree  have  shared  the  religious  and 
political  sympathies  which  were  encouraged  among  the 
Russian  people,  and  which  were  openly  professed  during 
the  illusory  negotiations  of  the  spring.  The  command  of 
the  caravan  route  from  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to 
Central  Asia  would  exclude  a  large  region  from  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  Ardahan,  Kai’s, 
and  Erzeronm  might  perhaps  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
Government  on  the  provinces  which  had  been  acquired 
in  former  wars.  A  newspaper  Correspondent  undoubtedly 
friendly  to  the  Russians  asserts  that,  if  the  Turks 
crossed  the  frontier,  the  whole  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  would  rise  against  the  Russian  Government.  The 
danger,  if  it  existed,  is  now  effectually  averted.  The  failure 
of  the  first  invasion  of  Armenia,  followed  by  the  defeat 
at  Plevna,  has  probably  convinced  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  that  it  is  necessary  to  expel  the  strong  man 
from  his  house  before  spoiling  his  goods.  The  definitive 
expulsion  of  the  Mahometan  landowners  in  Bulgaria  from 
their  property  and  their  native  country  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  postponed  till  the  Turkish  army  is  finally  driven  beyond 
the  Balkans.  The  Bulgarians  themselves  perhaps  by  this 
time  doubt  whether  they  were  well  advised  in  plundering 
and  burning,  in  concert  with  their  Cossack  liberators,  all  the 
Turkish  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  invading  army.  They  will  not  feel  secure  in 
their  new  possessions  as  long  as  it  is  possible  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army  may  return. 

It  is  unfortunately  but  too  certain  that  the  Turkish  irre¬ 
gulars  will  commit  fearful  outrages  on  a  population  which 
is  now  avowedly  hostile.  It  is  no  longer  disputed  that  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Cossacks  have  been  guilty  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  though  many  of  the  stories  which  are  carefully 
circulated  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  altogether 
incredible.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  and  the  Circassians  will 
follow  their  instincts,  though  the  generals  in  com¬ 
mand  ought  to  be  able  to  maintain  discipline  among 
the  regular  troops.  The  perfidious  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  the  force  which  held  the  Shipka  Pass  is  too  well 
authenticated.  In  this  case  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  rely  on 
general  probability  than  on  statements  depending  for  the 
most  part  on  hearsay  reports,  and  garbled  in  transmission 
by  Turkish  and  Russian  authorities.  It  must  bo  admitted 
that  the  Turkish  commanders  are  justified  in  regarding 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  English  Correspondents  who 
neither  conceal  their  animosity  to  the  Turks  nor  practise 
the  most  obvious  rules  of  prudence  and  fair  dealing.  A 
long  complaint  from  one  of  its  Correspondents  was  lately 
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published  by  the  Times  with  the  absurd  heading  of  “  A 
“  Conspiracy  against  Truth.”  An  assistant  of  the  writer 
had  been  sent  under  arrest  to  Constantinople,  to  the  gi'eat 
indignation  of  his  principal,  who  mentions,  as  a  trifling 
incident,  the  extraordinary  folly  of  the  victim  of  Turkish 
oppression  in  making  a  sketch  in  the  interior  of  Shumla. 
It  is  difficult  to  pardon  the  perverse  stupidity  of  an  act 
which  would  have  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  offender  in  any 
fortress  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  The  artist  probably  intended  merely  to  secure  a 
memorial  of  his  visit  to  a  picturesque  town ;  but  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  moderation  of  his  captors,  who  were 
not  unlikely  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot  as  a  Russian  spy. 
A  graver  impropriety  is  habitually  committed  by  the  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Times  with  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia, 
who  not  only  registers  all  the  atrocities  which  he  can  col¬ 
lect,  but  furnishes  the  enemy  with  minute  information  of 
the  numbers,  disposition,  and  weak  points  of  the  army 
which  he  is  allowed  to  accompany.  An  additional  compli¬ 
cation  has  been  introduced  into  diplomacy  and  war  since 
newspaper  Correspondents  have  allowed  their  personal  pre¬ 
dilections  and  susceptibilities  to  affect  their  reports  on  im¬ 
portant  transactions.  The  agitation  of  last  autumn  was 
sensibly  aggravated  by  discreditable  statements  which 
were  published  in  consequence  of  private  enmity  to  the 
English  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  if  not  at  the  instigation 
of  General  Ignatieff. 

The  preparations  of  Austria  appear  to  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  consequence  of  the  check  which  the  Russians 
have  incurred  in  Bulgaria;  but  the  authority  which  has 
been  vested  in  Count  Andrassy  to  dispose  of  a 
considerable  force  at  his  discretion  seems  not  to 
have  been  revoked.  The  interview  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Emperors  at  Ischl  may  perhaps  be  followed  by 
some  important  decision.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Staff  has,  against  the  opinion  of  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
induced  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  the  occupation  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Servian  territory,  with  the  necessary  consequence  of 
causing  the  Servian  Government  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Austria  will  tolerate  a 
movement  which  would  bring  the  war  close  to  the  frontier 
of  Croatia.  Any  scruples  which  may  have  postponed  the 
active  participation  of  Roumania  in  the  war  have  been 
dispelled  by  recent  events.  The  capricious  nature  of  inter¬ 
national  morality  has  seldom  been  more  remarkably  illus¬ 
trated  than  by  the  absence  of  reprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Roumanian  Government.  The  rights  and  interests 
of  the  Principality  had  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired  by  any  act  of  Turkey.  The  opportunity  of  making- 
war  with  probable  impunity  is  the  sole  excuse  for  a  wanton 
invasion.  The  conduct  of  the  Servians  is  still  more  un¬ 
justifiable.  They  avoided  utter  defeat  and  the  occupation 
of  their  capital  only  a  few  months  ago  by  a  peace  which 
they  obtained  through  the  mediation  of  the  European 
Powers.  They  now  propose  to  attack  Turkey  without 
a  shadow  of  excuse,  merely  because  they  are  assured  of 
impunity.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Peace  Society  is 
silent,  though  one  of  its  former  members  once  published 
a  book  to  prove  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  England 
to  resist  a  foreign  invasion.  The  Roumanian  army 
will  probably  be  found  worthless  if  it  encounters  at 
any  time  a  Turkish  force  of  nearly  equal  numbers ; 
but  probably  the  Russians  will  employ  their  humble 
auxiliaries  only  in  garrison  duty,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  their  own  troops  at  liberty  for  operations  in  the 
field.  The  novel  disregard  of  political  considerations  is 
exhibited  both  in  an  indirect  confession  of  weakness,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  will  almost  certainly 
provoke  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Austria.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  choose  between  military  and  political  ex¬ 
pediency,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  object 
of  Russia  ought  to  be  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  armies. 
The  rumoured  overtures  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan,  if  they  are  made,  will  bo  peremptorily  rejected. 


FRANCE  AND  GERMANY. 

RINCE  BISMARCK  seldom  speaks  without  being 
entertaining  and  instructive  ;  and  no  one  can  complain 
of  any  want  of  amusement  or  information  in  the  easy  and 
discursive  communication  with  which  he  has  lately 
favoured  a  delegation  of  Protestant  pastors  who  came  to 
wait  on  him  at  Kissingen.  He  is  just  as  ready  to  talk 
about  Church  matters  as  about  anything  else,  and  was  ' 


I  perhaps  not  sorry  to  have  a«  opportunity  of  vindicating 
j  his  ecclesiastical  policy  to  an  audience  that  was  sure  to 
admire  all  he  said.  It  seems  to  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  these  excellent  people  that  the  Protestant  Government 
of  Wurtemberg  should  get  on  in  peace  and  comfort  with 
its  Catholic  subjects,  while  Prussia  is  at  open  war  with  the 
Papacy.  Prince  Bismarck  explained  to  them  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  entirely  owing  to  historical  causes.  Wurtemberg 
gets  on  well  with  the  Romish  Church  because  it  has 
never  acquiesced  in  its  pretensions.  There  the  Catholics 
have  learnt  to  accept  that  to  which  they  have  always  been 
accustomed.  But  in  Prussia  the  Catholics  have  had 
power,  and  have  lost  it.  In  old  days  they  were  kept  in 
proper  order;  but  the  late  King,  who  did  perhaps  more 
foolish  things  than  any  other  crowned  head  in  his  time,  took 
to  patronising  and  petting  the  Catholics  until,  according  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  he  utterly  spoilt  them.  Prince  Radzivil, 
who  belonged  to  the  highest  Prussian  aristocracy  and 
was  allied  to  the  Royal  family,  was  allowed  to  set  up  a 
Catholic  department,  which  was  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  State  in  its  relations  with  the  Church,  but 
really  represented  the  Church  against  the  State. 
Under  its  auspices  Posen  became  rapidly  Polonized, 
and  furiously  Ultramontane ;  and  Jesuits  found  every¬ 
where  a  wide  field  for  their  adroit  interference.  Prince 
Bismarck,  as  soon  as  his  power  was  sufficiently 
established,  made  short  work  of  this  Catholic  department, 

J  and  summarily  dissolved  it.  Thenceforth  there  was  war 
between  him  and  the  priests,  and,  as  a  final  blow  to  his 
enemies,  he  procured  and  sanctioned  the  enactment  of  the 
May  Laws.  To  his  sorrow,  he  found  it  indispensable  to 
subject  the  Evangelical  clergy  to  the  same  strict  discipline 
which  he  imposed  on  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  against  his 
own  wishes  and  in  pure  deference  to  his  colleagues  that  he 
agreed  in  making  civil  marriages  obligatory.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Evangelical  Church  has,  he  thinks, 
behaved  very  well  under  circumstances  that  were  some¬ 
what  trying  to  it,  and  may  be  described  as  flourishing  and 
happy.  It  is  indeed  in  some  degree  disturbed  by  intestine 
dissensions,  and  appears  to  be  more  especially  troubled  at 
present  with  clergymen  who  decline  to  believe  in  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Prince  Bismarck,  however,  thinks  the  influence  of 
these  rather  pronounced  dissentients  very  limited,  and  re¬ 
gards  them  not  as  theological  thinkers,  but  as  unfortunate 
examples  of  what  he  declares  to  be  the  standing  disease 
of  Germany — the  furor  teutonicus,  or  tendency  to  push 
every  opinion  to  extremes.  If  the  clergy  of  Wurtemberg 
and  other  sensible  persons  will  but  guard  themselves  and 
their  friends  against  the  approaches  of  this  insidious  malady, 
everything  may  go  on  very  well,  and  Prince  Bismarck  will 
have  achieved  one  great  purpose  of  his  life. 

Frenchmen  may  well  ask  why  the  tendency  to  push 
matters  to  an  extreme  should  be  considered  a  specially 
German  kind  of  madness.  They  have  the  daily  spectacle 
of  a  Government  which  consistently  pushes  its  views  to 
the  last  possible  limits.  It  bullies,  threatens,  displaces, 
ruins  teachers,  shuts  up  cafes,  showers  broadcast 
cheap  libels  on  M.  Gambetta,  and  sticks  up  on 
village  walls  portraits  of  the  Marshal  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  benevolent  angel  on  a  dancing  war- 
horse.  If  elections  could  be  carried  by  a  reckless 
rivalry  of  the  furor  teutonicus,  the  country  ought 
to  bo  at  the  feet  of  the  Government  next  October. 
But  the  cause  of  the  Government  is  apparently  far  from 
prospering.  The  Imperialists  are  beginning  to  explain 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  i6th  of  May.  They 
cannot  help  being  pleased  with  M.  de  Fourtou,  who  is 
not  only  one  of  their  own  party,  but  does  Imperialist  work 
in  a  truly  Imperialist  manner.  His  defiance  of  law,  his 
audacious  misrepresentations  of  adversaries,  his  astute¬ 
ness  in  devising  and  his  firmness ^in  carrying  out  the 
smaller  practices  of  tyranny,  and  his  cynical  belief  that 
success  is  certain  if  a  sufficiently  strong  appeal  is  made 
to  the  folly  of  poor  and  ignorant  persons,  are  all  so  emi¬ 
nently  in  the  style  of  the  Second  Empire  that  he  cannot 
but  be  dear  to  the  party  of  the  Bonapartists.  But 
they  seem  to  have  come,  or  to  be  coming,  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  is  a  pity  he  should  be  displaying 
his  admirable  qualities  at  the  present  time.  The 
interest  recently  awakened  by  the  quarrel  between  M. 
Rouher  and  M.  de  Cassagnac  seems  to  be  dying  away,  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  one  chief  cause  of  its  disappear¬ 
ance  is  that  Bonapartists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  recognize 
that  their  time  is  not  come.  The  coolness  that  is  said  to 
be  springing  up  between  them  and  their  ecclesiastical  allies 
may  be  regarded  either  as  a  cause  or  a  symptom  of  their 
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loss  of  confidence.  The  alliance  of  the  Imperialists  and  the 
Church  has  always  been  the  alliance  of  two  parties  who  bid 
high  or  low  for  each  other’s  support  according  to  varying 
circumstances.  The  Bonapartists  may  just  now  not  think; 
the  clergy  worth  purchasing  at  any  great  sacrifice,  or  the 
clergy  may  not  think  the  Bonapartists  sufficiently  near 
success  to  deserve  to  be  helped  in  attaining  it.  Whichever 
may  be  the  true  account  of  the  lukewarmness  that  now 
characterizes  the  alliance,  the  fact  that  this  lukewarmness 
prevails  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  present  state 
of  French  politics. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  action  and 
position  of  the  clergy  in  both  countries  if  a  correct  opinion  ' 
is  to  be  formed  of  the  relations  that  prevail  and  are  likely  to 
prevail  between  France  and  Germany.  So  far  as  resistance 
is  offered  in  France  to  clerical  intrusion  into  the  proper 
province  of  statesmen,  Germany  and  France  are  likely  to 
remain  better  friends.  The  triumph  of  Ultramontanism  in 
France  means  a  quarrel  with  Germany,  and  the  danger  of 
war  springing  out  of  the  act  of  the  i6th  of  May  decreases 
as  it  becomes  evident  that  the  clergy  are  not  likely  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  very  great  influence  on  the  elections.  There  is, 
however,  a  possibility  of  harm  happening  in  another 
way.  If  the  fanatics  of  the  Republican  party  get 
the  upper  hand,  they  would  like  to  declare  open 
war  against  the  priests,  whom  they  regard,  not 
with  the  vigilant  jealousy  of  statesmen,  but  with  the 
narrow  hatred  of  bigots.  This  would  inevitably  lead  to 
reaction,  and  in  all  probability  to  the  Empire,  and  the 
Empire  could  not  long  exist  without  trying  to  retrieve 
Sedan.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  that  the  moderate  Republicans  should  lead  their  party. 
Fortunately  M.  Thieks  is  there  to  give  a  healthy  tone  to 
his  supporters,  and  to  afford  them  the  guidance  of  experi¬ 
ence.  His  recent  visit  to  lie  d’Adam  has  furnished  a  fresh 
occasion  for  him  to  preach  moderation,  and  for  his  ad¬ 
mirers  to  show  their  enthusiasm.  There  is  in  M.  Thiers 
none  of  the  furor  teutonicus  which  Prince  Bismarck  bewails 
as  the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  No  one  can  be  less 
likely  to  act  with  indiscreet  severity  against  the  clergy 
than  the  veteran  statesman  who  through  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  stoutly  defended  the  existence  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  He  would  always  get  on  perfectly  well  with 
Prince  Bismarck  on  clerical  questions.  It  may  be  objected 
that  Prince  Bismarck  himself  is  a  victim  of  the  furor 
teutonicus  against  which  he  inveighs,  and  that  he  has 
shown  little  moderation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Prussian 
Catholics.  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  his  own  eyes, 
he  has  not  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  moderation  to 
which  he  attaches  so  high  a  value.  His  opposition  to  the 
Prussian  priests  has  always  been  founded,  at  any  rate  in 
theory,  on  the  fact  that  they  will  not  accept  iu  Prussia  a 
measure  of  State  control  which  they  cheerfully  accept  in 
Austria  and  iu  South  Germany.  Neither  he  nor  M.  Thiers 
would  now  do  anything  to  restore  the  Temporal  Power,  for  it 
could  only  be  restored  at  the  cost  of  a  disastrous  war,  which 
they  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid.  Butneitherof  themis  likely 
to  sanction  any  such  steps  against  the  clergy  as  the  ultra- 
French  Republicans  would  like  to  see  adopted.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  M.  Thiers  guides 
France  directly  or  indirectly,  the  general  policy  of  France 
will  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  Germany  ;  and  in  the 
interests  of  peace  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  find  that  in 
this  critical  period  of  French  politics  the  position  of  M. 
Thiers  gains  rather  than  loses  in  strength,  and  that  his 
indirect  influence  is  likely  to  tell  with  augmented  force, 
even  though  age  or  adverse  circumstances  may  render  it 
impossible  that  he  should  again  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  HOME. 

R.  GLADSTONE  endures  with  becoming  fortitude 
the  penalties  of  greatness;  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
worse  evils  than  the  occasional  interruption  of  privacy  by 
admiring  crowds.  The  occupier  of  Hawarden  Castle,  like 
other  residents  in  the  country,  from  time  to  time  allows 
visitors  from  great  towns  to  spend  a  day  in  a  pleasant 
park.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  case  is  that  his 
unknown  guests  come  to  see,  not  his  pleasure  grounds,  but 
himself.  To  a  Liberal  excursion  party  from  Bolton  the 
other  day  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  shown  a  con¬ 
siderate  good  nature  which  was  the  more  meritorious 
because  he  must  have  known  that  all  the  proceedings 
would  be  fully  reported  in  the  papers.  When  he  was  first 


asked  to  show  himself  and  to  make  a  speech,  he  naturally 
declined  ;  but  on  further  pressure  he  consented,  not  only  to 
present  himself  to  the  Liberal  excursionists,  but  to  appear 
in  character.  At  a  certain  hour  he  had  determined,  with 
the  help  of  his  son,  to  fell  a  tree  ;  and  the  fortunate  visitors 
might,  it  they  thought  fit,  see  the  operation.  At  the 
appointed  time  scouts  posted  at  proper  intervals  in¬ 
formed  the  expectant  multitude  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  left  the  house  ;  and  he  approached  the  scene  of 
his  labours  in  a  suitable  costume,  which  is  described 
with  minute  accuracy  by  enthusiastic  reporters.  As  be 
began  his  task  some  of  the  spectators  picked  up  the  chips 
as  relics  to  be  treasured,  and  at  last  Mr.  Gladstone  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  speech  while  he  rested  leaning  on 
his  axe.  To  audible  solicitations  that  he  would  discourse 
on  the  Eastern  question  he  opposed  a  tacit  refusal ;  but  the 
most  copious  of  preachers  was  not  at  a  loss  for  a  text  or 
for  a  sermon.  It  had  probably  not  occurred  to  any  Liberal 
who  joined  the  excursion  that  the  contrast  between  the 
close  streets  of  Bolton  and  the  airy  glades  of  Hawarden 
would  suggest  a  speech  on  sanitary  questions.  The  analogy 
between  trees  to  be  felled  and  abuses  to  be  destroyed  was 
more  obvious  to  the  common  understanding,  and  one  re¬ 
former  wisely  moralized  on  a  decayed  chip,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Church  of  England  was  equally  rotten.  Instead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  challenge  to  discussion,  Mr.  Gladstone  calmly 
observed  that  he  was  not  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that 
fresh  air  and  pure  water,  being  essential  to  the  health  of 
towns,  ought  to  be  principal  objects  of  municipal  adminis¬ 
tration.  No  other  secret  could  be  extracted  from  the  affable 
statesman,  who  was  contented  to  shake  his  head  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  his  return  to  political  activity 
and  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  audience  returned 
to  Bolton  thankful  and  contented,  though  undoubtedly  air 
and  water,  if  more  wholesome,  are  less  exciting  than 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  Recollections  of  the  excursion  to 
Hawarden,  illustrated  by  the  treasured  ash-splinters,  will 
furnish  agreeable  subjects  of  conversation  for  the  bar- 
parlour  and  the  domestic  fireside. 

The  question  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  finally 
abandoned  his  former  position  is  of  more  general  interest 
than  the  ventilation  of  Bolton ;  and  perhaps  the  person 
principally  concerned  would  be  unable  to  give  a  definite 
answer.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone,  notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
precatory  gestures  which  purported  to  discourage  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Bolton  Liberals,  intimated  his  own  agree¬ 
ment  in  their  wishes  and  hopes.  It  is,  as  he  hinted, 
absurd  to  plead  bodily  weakness  in  the  midst  of  voluntary 
athletic  exercise  ;  and  leisure  can  soarcely  be  indispensable 
to  the  most  voluminous  of  writers.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  in  advance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
present  age  when  he  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  to 
the  univei’sal  satisfaction  of  the  country.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  after  the  last  change  of  Government,  had  re¬ 
tained  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  party,  he  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  incur  criticism  by  a  display  of 
superfluous  activity  than  by  an  undue  desire  of  repose. 
In  a  professedly  private  station  he  has  been  during  the 
past  twelvemonth  the  busiest  and  most  conspicuous  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  kingdom,  and  on  one  occasion  he  dragged  at 
his  chariot  wheels  his  former  colleagues  when  they  hesi¬ 
tated  to  obey  his  impulse.  His  nearest  relative  may  per¬ 
haps  know  him  in  some  respects  better  than  he  knows  him¬ 
self.  Some  years  ago  the  electors  of  Whitby  were  encour¬ 
aged  on  the  same  authority  to  hope  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  yet  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  overthrowing  the 
English  Church  Establishment ;  and,  although  the  pro¬ 
phecy  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  an  attempt  to  fulfil 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  improbable.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  accurately  be  compared  to  a  rotten  tree ; 
but  perhaps  he  may  contend  that  the  Church  is  sound 
enough  to  maintain  itself  without  artificial  support.  The 
Turks  have  since  Mr.  W.  IT.  Gladstone’s  speech  at  Whitby 
become  more  obnoxious  than  the  English  beneficed  clergy ; 
and  iu  his  advocacy  of  a  crusade  against  Mahometans  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  perhaps  acted  more  independently  than  if 
he  had  been  still  the  official  leader  of  a  party,  if  his  own 
family  expect  him  to  return  to  power,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  rely  on  the  permanence  of  his  self-denying  resolution. 
The  not  improbable  victory  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the 
next  general  election  will,  if  it  is  achieved,  have  resulted 
mainly  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  efforts,  and  none  of  his 
political  allies  could  presume  to  muzzle  the  ox  which  had  so 
effectually  trodden  out  the  corn. 
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Notwithstanding  tho  merited  confidence  which  is  re¬ 
posed  in  Lord  Hartington,  an  active  minority  of  the 
Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  welcome  the 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  command  of  the  party. 
The  disappointment  expressed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  friends  when  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  take  a  vote 
on  the  more  warlike  portion  of  his  Resolutions  was  pro¬ 
voked  as  much  by  the  failure  of  a  hope  that  a  schism 
would  be  created  in  the  party  as  by  the  partial  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone  had,  in  accordance  with  his  original  intention, 
forced  tho  regular  Opposition  to  divide  against  him,  he 
could  scarcely  have  refused  to  lead  the  extreme  party  con¬ 
sisting  of  politicians  who  were  declared  in  his  subsequent 
definition  to  be  alone  in  earnest.  Sheridan  said  in  1801 
that  Pitt  still  sat  on  the  box  and  held  the  reins,  though  he 
allowed  Addington  to  lead  the  horses  round  a  corner. 
Lord  Hartington  is  not  of  a  character  to  undertake  so 
humble  an  employment ;  but  he  must  sometimes  feel  that 
he  holds  his  position  at  the  pleasure  of  a  possible  and  for¬ 
midable  rival.  The  ex-Cabinet,  and  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  party,  would  be  grievously  disappointed  by  the 
substitution  of  their  impetuous  and  uncertain  ally  for  the 
prudent  and  resolute  leader  whom  they  have  chosen;  but  to 
the  bulk  of  the  constituency,  which  ultimately  disposes 
of  power,  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  represents  popular  aspira¬ 
tions  and  passions.  Whatever  may  be  his  own  wishes  or 
designs,  he  occupies  the  post  of  a  pretender  who  might 
become  king  if  he  chose ;  and  even  when  he  suspends  or 
abdicates  his  claim,  he  incessantly  influences  or  disturbs 
tho  policy  for  which  he  is  no  longer  nominally  responsible. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  retired  Minister  who  still  retains 
a  seat  in  Parliament  should  hold  Mr.  Gladstone’s  present 
relations  to  his  successor  in  the  lead  of  the  party.  Thirty 
years  ago  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
universal  acknowledgment  the  most  considerable  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  if  the  country  could  have 
been  polled,  he  would  probably  have  been  by  general  con¬ 
sent  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  His  actual 
successoi’s  in  office  belonged  to  the  opposite  party ;  but  Sir 
Robert  Peel  avoided  any  act  which  could  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  his  great  influence  was  uniformly  em¬ 
ployed  to  facilitate  public  business.  It  is  possible  that 
circumstances  may  justify  Mr.  Gladstone’s  deviation  from 
a  precedent  which  certainly  was  established  with  general 
approval ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  not  more  patriotic, 
was  more  fortunate  in  the  calm  dignity  of  his  later  career. 

The  elements  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  undoubted  popularity 
are  not  altogether  identical  with  his  highest  qualities  or 
his  greatest  public  services.  Among  his  political  equals 
he  lias,  apart  from  the  influence  of  personal  friendship, 
not  commanded  universal  sympathy.  His  impulsive  habit 
of  mind,  and  the  morbid  earnestness  with  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  convictions  of  the  moment,  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  perfect  confidence.  The  sophistical  pro¬ 
pensity  which  devises  far-fetched  reasons  for  sudden 
conclusions  previously  formed  is  the  more  puzzling  be¬ 
cause  it  exhibits  itself  most  conspicuously  on  occasions  of 
unusual  excitement.  In  short,  the  defects  which  may  be 
noted  or  fancied  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellectual  constitu¬ 
tion  are  of  a  kind  to  annoy  or  surprise  observers  on  the 
spot,  whether  they  are  political  associates  or  opponents. 
In  the  conduct  of  business  the  art  of  taking  things  coolly 
is  more  useful  than  eager  sympathies  or  ready  indignation. 
It  is  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  among  his  many  gifts,  has  not 
the  faculty  of  taking  things  coolly  that  he  sometimes  irri¬ 
tates  the  class  of  critics  whom  in  turn  he  habitually 
denounces  as  writers  in  London  journals  and  frequenters 
of  London  Clubs.  The  peculiarities  which  offend  a 
fastidious  or  sophisticated  taste  are  not  so  much  over¬ 
looked  as  cordially  admired  by  the  multitude  which 
bestows  popularity.  The  Liberal  Association  of  Bolton, 
or  its  members  on  an  excursion,  probably  share  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  opinion  of  a  large  section  of  the  community. 
They  are  easily  carried  away  by  eloquent  enthusiasm ; 
they  prefer  excitement  to  cold-blooded  calculations  of 
utility  ;  they  are  not  troubled  by  paradoxical  casuistry 
which  passes  over  their  heads  ;  and  they  delight  in  positive 
and  unqualified  judgments.  Liberal  Associations,  though 
they  may  perhaps,  like  gentle  Dulness,  love  a  joke,  abhor 
the  humour  which  assumes  the  form  of  irony  or  of  delicate 
reserve.  The  simpleton  who  at  Hawarden  compared  the 
Church  of  England  to  a  bit  of  decayed  wood  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  be  facetious.  Few  eminent  politicians  in  modern 
times  have  been  generally  popular,  but  two  opposite  types 


of  character  seem  to  be  almost  equally  acceptable  to  the 
multitude.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Lord  Palmerston’s 
real  and  affected  joviality,  or  Mr.  Gladstone’s  passionate 
seriousness,  would  command  the  greater  number  of  votes. 
The  most  commonplace  of  mankind  were  satisfied  that  they 
understood  Lord  Palmerston,  and  they  feel  that  they  can 
enter  into  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  part  of  the 
applause  which  acknowledged  the  hospitality  and  conde¬ 
scension  of  Hawarden  was  simply  natural  and  thoroughly 
laudable.  Any  rightly  constituted  mind  would  be  gratified 
by  the  sight  of  a  famous  statesman  employed  in  the  manly 
and  healthy  occupation  of  cutting  down  a  tree. 


THE  SHAH  AND  TIIE  IIUASCAR. 

CONSERVATIVE  member,  Sir  John  Hat,  drew  on 
Tuesday  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  Shah  attacked  the  Huascar.  There 
was  the  naval  question  involved,  whether  the  Shah  was  the 
kind  of  ship  which  England  ought  to  have  had  as  the 
chief  representative  of  her  maritime  force  in  the  Pacific  ; 
and  there  was  tho  legal  question  whether  Admiral  De 
Horsey  was  right  in  treating  the  Huascar  as  a  pirate,  aud 
trying  to  destroy  her.  As  to  the  naval  question  the 
Government  had  nothing  to  say,  except  that  the  Shah 
was  not  at  all  the  sort  of  ship  that  ought  to  have  been 
to  sent  to  the  Pacific,  but  that  they  had  no  proper  ship 
send.  The  Shah  seems  to  unite  every  quality  that 
makes  her  inappropriate  for  the  service  on  which 
she  has  been  sent.  She  is  very  large,  with  a  deep 
draft  of  water,  so  that,  while  she  exposes  a  huge 
surface  to  attack,  she  cannot  follow  an  enemy  into  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Pacific  coast.  She  has  no  armour 
to  resist  modern  guns,  and  has  no  guns  that  can  pierce 
ironclads  such  as  Peru  and  Chili  possess.  Her  crew 
numbers  6oo,  and  thus  an  excessive  amount  of  valuable 
lives  is  exposed  to  serious  risk,  and  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  desertion  of  sailors,  which  unhappily  takes  place 
not  unfrequeutly  in  the  distant  ports  of  the  Pacific.  A 
first-rate  ironclad  a  third  of  the  size  of  the  Shah,  and 
carrying  a  few  heavy  guns,  is  what  is  really  wanted 
for  the  Pacific  service;  and  the  Admiralty  on  Tuesday 
evening  frankly  acknowledged  this,  and  maintained 
an  attitude  of  considerable  humility  throughout  the 
debate.  It  had  got  many  ships  of  the  kind  not  wanted, 
aud  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  kind  wanted,  and,  if  it  had  any, 
it  required  them  on  other  stations.  Mr.  Brassey  kindly 
described  a  French  vessel  which  he  had  lately  inspected, 
and  which  was  just  the  thing  in  his  opinion  that  England 
needed  for  such  stations  as  the  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Egerton 
mildly  thanked  his  informant,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  constructors  of  the  navy  would  manage  to 
copy  their  neighbours.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  hear 
that  our  boasted  navy  is  so  deficient  and  stands  in 
such  want  of  instruction.  That  such  a  thing  should 
be  possible  is  discreditable  to  some  one.  But  then  it 
is  only  discreditable  to  that  vague  body  the  Admiralty. 
Whose  fault  it  is  that  thei’e  was  nothing  better  than  the 
Shah  to  send  to  the  Pacific,  is  as  much  a  mystery  now  us  it 
could  have  been  ten  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Childers  began 
his  reforms.  Each  First  Lord  in  turn  works  himself  into 
the  belief  that  his  navy  is  perfect,  and  then  it  is  discovered 
that  this  perfect  navy  has  no  ships  of  the  kind  needed  to 
protect  English  interests  where  they  need  protecting.  The 
death  of  a  man  universally  liked  and  esteemed,  in  spite  of 
all  his  administrative  shortcomings,  has  closed  the  door  on 
all  controversy  with  Air.  Ward  Hdnt,  but  there  is  always 
a  hope  that  a  new  broom  will  sweep  clean;  and  as  Mr. 
Smith  is  recognized  to  bo  a  broom  of  a  vigorous  and 
practical  stamp,  we  may  indulge  in  a  fond  dream  that 
some  day  England  will  have  a  proper  number  of  proper 
ships. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  complained  that  the  legal  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  in  an  improper  and  premature  manner  by 
Sir  William  IIarcourt,  but  it  was  not  obvious  on  what 
ground  he  rested  his  complaiut.  Sir  John  Hay,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Government,  had  stated  that  he  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Admiral  De  Horsey,  and  Mr.  Egerton  had 
informed  the  House  that  the  Admiralty  had  no  presen; 
intention  of  recalling  him.  When  the  Attorney-Genera,. 
replied  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  he  anticipated  the  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  of  the  Government,  and  pronounced  an 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Admiral  would  be  fouud 
to  deserve  approval.  There  is,  however,  much  to  be  said 
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on  the  other  side,  and  Sir  William  Harcjourt  fairly  enough 
considered  that,  unless  some  one  on  the  Opposition  benches 
said  it,  the  point  at  issue  would  not  be  properly  reserved 
for  the  future  decision  of  Parliament.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  urged  that  to  enter  on  the  legal  question 
was  premature,  because  the  view  taken  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  of  the  case  was  not  known.  But  there 
are  points  of  controversy  in  the  case  as  to  which  the 
views  of  the  Peruvian  Government  are  quite  immaterial. 
Admiral  De  Horsey  has  told  his  own  story  in  papers  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament.  He  has  explained  what 
he  did  and  why  he  did  it.  The  statements  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  may  make  the  case  worse  for  the  English 
Admiral,  but  cannot  make  it  better.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  as  stated  by  himself,  the  Admiral  considered  the 
Huascar  as  a  pirate  and  dealt  with  her  accordingly.  11c 
held  that  the  Huascar,  being  a  pirate,  was  out  of  the 
pale  of  law,  and  deserved  the  worst  punishment  that 
an  enemy  of  the  human  race  could  incur,  and  might  be 
properly  hurled  to  sudden  destruction  by  a  nocturnal 
torpedo  expedition.  This  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

the  view  taken  and  acted  on  by  Admiral  De  Horsey  ; 
and  no  additional  information  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  question  whether  this  view  was  a  right 
one.  The  same  papers  which  show  that  as  a  naval 
officer  Admiral  De  Horsey  acted  with  promptitude, 
thoughtfulness,  and  discretion,  that  he  fought  the  Shah 
with  great  skill,  and  arranged  his  torpedo  expedition  with 
vigilance,  boldness,  and  forethought,  also  show  that  he,  on 
the  grounds  which  he  himself  states,  treated  the  Huascar 
as  a  pirate.  Was  he  justified  in  so  treating  her  ?  We  may 
endeavour  to  answer  the  question  without  inviting  the 
Peruvian  Government  to  help  us.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  confusing  the  issue  by  imputing  to  Admiral  De  Horsey 
a  reckless  wish  to  interfere  in  Peruvian  revolutions.  He 
did  not  mix  himself  up  with  Peruvian  quarrels,  or  espouse 
one  side  rather  than  another.  From  first  to  last  he 
acted  against  the  Huascar,  not  as  the  ship  of  revo¬ 
lutionists  but  as  the  ship  of  pirates.  We  always  come 
back  to  the  question — Was  she  a  piratical  vessel,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  sense  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
she  committed  acts  against  English  subjects  which,  if 
committed  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  Government,  would 
have  entitled  England  to  demand  reparation  from  that 
Government ;  and  also  that  there  was  no  Government 
to  which  an  address  for  reparation  could  be  addressed. 
The  Peruvian  Government  had  expressly  disclaimed  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  she  might  do.  She  was,  as  it  were, 
adrift  on  the  world.  A  vessel  which,  belonging  to  no 
Government,  commits  acts  of  depredation  answers  to  the 
technical  description  of  a  pirate.  But  the  word  pirate 
carries  with  it  associations  other  than  that  ©f  a  technical 
definition.  It  conveys  notion  of  wanton  and  persistent 
plunder,  arson,  and  rapine.  A  pirate  is  styled  the  enemy  of 
the  human  race,  not  only  because  he  does  wrong  things  with¬ 
out  authority,  but  because  the  wrong  things  he  does  are 
generally  very  horrible.  Admiral  De  Horsey  assumed  that 
all  pirates  were  alike,  and  that  an  uncommissioned  vessel 
which  had  asked  for  some  coals,  had  demanded  that  cor¬ 
respondence  and  political  enemies  should  be  given  up,  and 
had  detained  an  engineer,  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  it  had 
committed  murder,  arson,  and  rapine.  In  the  language  of 
Bentham,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  dyslogistic  fallacy.  It 
was  so  natural  that  he  should  be  such  a  victim  under 
the  circumstances  that  very  little  blame  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  him  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Admiral 
is  to  be  pardoned  for  a  mistake  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
by  technical  terms,  and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Parliament,  when  calmly  reviewing  all  that  has  passed, 
should  not  draw  distinctions  which  the  facts  naturally 
suggest. 

Undoubtedly  Parliament  had  not  the  whole  case  before 
it,  but  the  correspondence  subsequently  published  in  the 
Times  has  done  much  to  fill  the  void.  From  this  corre¬ 
spondence  it  appears  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
makes  a  strong  point  which  was  not  noticed  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  action  between  the  Shah  and  the 
Huascar  is  stated  to  have  takeu  place  in  Peruvian  waters, 
and  some  of  the  missiles  sent  from  the  Shah  are  said  to 
have  fallen  and  done  some  damage  on  the  Peruvian  coast. 
From  Admiral  De  Horsey’s  own  account  it  is  clear  that  the 
Huascar  was  lying  close  in  shore  when  he  attempted  to 
destroy  her  by  torpedoes.  This  raises  the  curious  and 
novel  question  whether  the  ship  of  one  Power  may  attack 
a  pirate  in  the  waters  of  another  Power.  Theoretically  a 


pirate  is  the  enemy  of  all  the  world,  and  the  Huascar, 
if  a  pirate  at  all,  was  the  enemy  of  Peru.  The  neutral 
Power,  however,  has  to  guard  its  jurisdiction,  not  only 
that  it  may  ensure  its  enemies  being  hurt,  but  that  it  may 
see  its  own  subjects  or  citizens  protected.  What  should  we 
think  if  aFrench  vessel  chased  a  pirate  up  the  Thames,  dis¬ 
turbing  with  wild  shots  the  happy  days  of  Rosherville? 
Supposing  the  Huascar  had  been  lying  in  a  Chilian  port,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  strong  measure  first  to  fire  at  her 
so  that  shot  fell  on  the  Chilian  shore,  and  then  to 
send  a  torpedo  expedition  to  blow  her  up.  Blow¬ 
ing  up  a  vessel  with  torpedoes  is  not  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  a  friendly  Power  likes  to  have  carried 
out  without  notice  in  its  harbours.  If  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  Peru  was  not  really  in  the  same 
position  as  Chili,  and  had  a  connexion  with  the 
Huascar  which  could  not  be  shaken  off,  this  is  to  abandon 
the  notion  that  the  Huascar  was  technically  a  pirate.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  Att0RNEY-G  kneral,  who  must  have 
known  that  the  Peruvian  Government  had  taken  the 
strong  ground  of  a  violation  of  its  maritime  jurisdiction, 
should  have  spoken  so  confidently  of  the  justification 
which  will  be  finally  accorded  to  the  conduct  of 
Admiral  De  Horsey.  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  spoke 
with  much  greater  reserve,  and  evidently  felt  that 
there  were  difficulties  which  he  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  surmount,  and  which  he  did  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
close  to  the  House  until  further  inquiry  had  been  made. 
England  has  every  motive  to  be  scrupulously  just  in  such 
a  case,  and  to  uphold  in  all  their  vigour  the  soundest  and 
most  salutary  doctrines  of  international  law  ;  and  it  may 
very  possibly  turn  out  that  England  will  have  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  a  mistake  has  been  committed,  although 
every  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  Admiral  De  Horsey 
personally,  and  the  embarrassing  and  extraordinary 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  may  be  held  to  exempt 
him  from  any  great  amount  of  official  censure. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1AHE  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  and  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  who  will  probably  read  with  interest  the 
debates  on  the  Bill  which  authorizes  federation,  will  learn 
with  surprise  that  a  measure  for  giving  a  Constitution  to 
South  Africa  has  been  discussed,  not  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  more  efficient,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  their  singular  design  the  seven  conspirators  found 
it  necessary,  as  they  must  say  something,  to  talk  occasion¬ 
ally  about  South  Africa.  They  sometimes  admitted  that 
they  knew  but  little  of  a  subject  which  it  was  nevertheless 
their  professed  duty  to  affect  to  discuss  with  intolerable 
prolixity.  In  one  of  his  latest  speeches  Mr.  Parnell  cour¬ 
teously  observed  that  the  nation  had  forcibly  annexed  a 
population  braver  than  its  own,  and  destroyed  a  Republic 
worthier  of  liberty  than  England.  Though  Sir  George  Camp¬ 
bell’s  voracious  appetite  for  controversy  was  not  appeased, 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  with  Mr.  Forster  that  every 
principle  and  detail  of  the  Bill  had  been  fully  discussed. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  its  main  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  colonies,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  form  a  Confederation. 
The  Irish  malcontents  asserted  that  the  Cape  preferred 
legislative  union  to  federation,  as  they  would  with  more 
consistency  have  argued  in  favour  of  a  federal  connexion  if 
the  Government  had  proposed  to  constitute  a  single  colony 
or  State.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the  largest  of  the 
colonies  might  wish  simply  to  annex  the  neighbouring 
settlements,  because  it  would  command  a  majority  of  votes 
in  a  single  Legislature  ;  but  for  the  same  reason  Natal 
desires  to  retain  a  qualified  independence  ;  and  the  Cape 
is  not  compelled  to  use  the  powers  which  are  granted  by 
Imperial  legislation.  There  is  no  reason  to  deprecate  the 
possible  exchange  at  some  future  time  of  federal  union  for 
complete  amalgamation.  A  similar  change  has  lately  been 
effected  by  general  consent  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  perhaps 
the  great  comparative  extent  of  the  South  African  territory 
may  not  be  a  conclusive  or  permanent  obstacle  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  single  colony.  AVhen  two  Railway  Companies 
in  England  ask  for  power  to  enter  into  working  ar¬ 
rangements,  it  is  no  objection  to  the  proposal  that  they 
may  perhaps  afterwards  prefer  complete  union.  Almost 
all  modern  experiments  in  federation  are  founded  on 
the  successful  working  of  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  found  that  no  other  system  provides  so 
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conveniently  for  the  necessities  of  a  growing  population 
during  its  expansion  over  a  large  unsettled  territory.  Some 
of  the  unpremeditated  consequences  of  the  union  of  the 
American  States  are  among  its  most  valuable  results. 
But  for  their  political  federation,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
United  States  would  enjoy  internal  freedom  of  commerce 
through  the  wide  expanse  of  their  territory.  In  default  of 
federation,  the  Australian  colonies  are  engaged  in  constant 
squabbles  arising  from  a  capricious  diversity  of  tariffs. 

But  for  the  necessity  of  securing  national  independence, 
which  was  forced  on  their  attention  by  the  recent  war 
with  England,  the  American  Provinces  might  perhaps  have 
delayed  indefinitely  the  federal  union  which  was  in  the 
first  instance  adopted  in  an  incomplete  form.  Common  re¬ 
lations  with  foreign  Powers  rendered  some  kind  of  central 
unity  indispensable ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a 
national  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  a  navy. 
Australia  has  no  foreign  policy  ;  but  South  Africa  has  always 
to  guard  against  the  possible  attacks  of  a  common  enemy. 
Just  and  prudent  treatment  of  the  natives  on  the  inland  frontier 
of  the  Cape  might  at  any  time  fail  of  its  effects  if  the  kin¬ 
dred  or  allied  tribes  in  another  part  of  the  continent  were 
irritated  by  cruelty  and  oppression.  If  the  coloured  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Natal  were  to  molest  the  white 
colonists,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Cape  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  dangers  of  an  English  community.  It 
is  desirable  that  a  relation  which  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things  should  be  defined  and  regulated  by  positive  law; 
but  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  anticipate  the  arrangements 
which  may  be  hereafter  made  by  the  different  colonies,  if 
they  agree  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Permissive  Act. 
In  justification  of  the  measure  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  it  may  become  useful  or  necessary  in  probable  circum¬ 
stances.  The  seven  Irish  members  and  Mr.  Courtney  were 
mistaken  in  their  contention  that  the  Bill  was  objectionable 
because  it  had  not  been  formally  demanded  by  the  colonies 
which  it  affects.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  local  prejudice  or  jealousy,  discharges  its  proper 
function  in  suggesting  a  beneficial  arrangement  and  in 
providing  beforehand  the  requisite  machinery.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  is  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  legitimate 
xlissussion  of  the  Bill,  as  well  as  the  hours  wasted  by  the 
obstructive  faction,  will  have  produced  no  tangible 
result. 

Mr.  Lowther,  who  conducted  the  Bill  through  its  differ¬ 
ent  stages  with  judgment  and  spirit,  defended  himself  in 
his  latest  speech  against  the  charge  of  having  devoted 
too  much  of  his  opening  statement  to  an  apology  for 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  He  has  since  had 
an  additional  opportunity  of  defending  a  policy  which 
seems,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Courtney,  to  be  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  merits  of  the  South 
African  Bill  were  perhaps  independent  of  any  proceedings 
of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  Parliament  shares  with 
the  rest  of  mankind  a  disposition  to  take  warmer  interest 
in  accomplished  facts  than  in  legislative  projects.  The 
commission  issued  to  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  the 
subsequent  approval  of  his  acts,  were  not  unconnected  with 
the  policy  of  confederation.  The  permissive  Bill,  as  well 
as  the  suppression  of  the  turbulent  Government  of  the 
Transvaal,  was  suggested  by  the  obvious  expediency  of 
adopting  a  common  policy  for  all  the  European  settlements 
is  dealing  with  the  natives.  Mr.  Lowther  was  careful  to 
state  that  the  English  Government  would  not  have  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  domestic  relations  of  the  Boers  to  their 
own  Caffre  subjects.  According  to  the  maxims  of  inter¬ 
national  law,  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  would  have 
had  an  undisputed  right  to  commit  any  atrocities  which 
might  be  thought  desirable,  as  long  as  it  abstained 
from  provoking  external  hostility  which  might  prob- 
abljr  become  troublesome  to  neighbouring  communities. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Lowther  was  especially 
anxious  to  disclaim  any  approval  of  the  benevolent  in¬ 
tervention  of  Russia  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  petty  war  which  was  the  im- 
mediate  cause  of  annexation  concerned  the  English 
authorities  rnoi’e  nearly.  It  was  dangerous  to  set  native 
warriors  an  example  of  refusing  quarter  or  of  killing  pri¬ 
soners  in  cold  blood.  An  adventurer  named  Schlickman, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  some  crimes  of  this  nature,  par¬ 
tially  redeemed  his  reputation  by  falling  in  battle  against 
a  superior  force.  Sir  H.  Barely  had,  by  the  direction  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  previously  remonstrated  with  President 
Burgers  against  Schlickman’s  proceedings  ;  but  witnesses 


who  gave  information  distasteful  to  the  Government  were 
charged  with  high  treason ;  and  afterwards  President 
Burgers,  with  good  reason,  defied  the  accusers  of  Schlick¬ 
man  to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  their  allegations. 
The  next  person  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  forces  was  one  Aylward,  whose  claim  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Bepublican  Government  was  derived  from  his  own 
assertion  that  he  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  Manchester 
murder,  and  in  the  abominable  plot  for  blowing  up 
Clerkenwell  prison.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  criminal  was  a  mere  impostor,  his  character  on 
either  supposition  provided  no  sufficient  security  for 
humanit}'  or  for  systematic  observance  of  the  laws  of  civi¬ 
lized  war.  The  English  Government,  though  it  might  not 
have  been  bound  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  belligerent 
natives,  had  a  sufficient  interest  in  guarding  against  the 
probable  failure  of  the  hostile  tribes  to  distinguish  between 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Queen’s  subjects. 

One  of  the  unfounded  statements  with  which  the 
obstructive  faction  occupied  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  wanton  assei'tion  that  the  native  chiefs 
had  been  alarmed  and  irritated  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone’s  assumption  of  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  implied  suggestion  that  there  is  additional  risk  of 
hostile  collision  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  the  Zulu  King,  who  had  for  some  time  past 
threatened  an  invasion  into  the  Transvaal  territory,  may 
have  been  disappointed  by  learning  that  his  projected 
enterprise  could  not  be  attempted  with  impunity.  Native 
chiefs  of  warlike  disposition  understand  as  well  as  civilized 
statesmen  the  maxim  that  preparation  for  defence  is  the 
best  mode  of  preventing  attack.  There  might  have  been 
a  fair  prospect  of  booty  and  of  that  kind  of  glory  which 
rewards  invaders  in  Africa,  as  in  Europe,  to  be  acquired 
by  an  expedition  against  a  distracted  little  State  which 
must  have  relied  entirely  on  its  own  resources.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  war  wrould  be  now  entirely  changed.  If 
the  portion  of  a  regiment  which  followed  the  Commissioner 
to  Pretoria  were  not  strong  enough  to  repel  a  Zulu 
invasion,  the  whole  foi’ce  stationed  in  the  colonies,  with 
reinforcements  which  in  case  of  need  might  be  sent  from 
home,  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  authorities. 
According  to  the  most  credible  accounts  there  is  no  danger 
of  war;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
the  annexed  territory  are  not  generally  dissatisfied.  The 
increase  in  the  value  of  property,  arising  from  security 
against  disorder  and  foreign  war,  may  perhaps  have  recon¬ 
ciled  some  of  the  farmers  to  English  rule.  It  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  a  discontented  party ;  but,  unless 
difficulties  occur  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  domestic 
servitude,  there  may  probably  be  no  active  opposition  to 
the  new  Government.  Mr.  Lowther’s  formal  declaration 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  forcibly  annexing  the  Orange 
River  Free  State  may  probably  allay  excusable  anxiety. 
The  disavowal  of  a  purpose  to  employ  force  perhaps  indi¬ 
cates  a  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  may, 
notwithstanding  President  Brand’s  rejection  of  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon’s  overtures,  still  be  induced  to  enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  for  federal  union  with  the  English  colonies.  If  the 
Englishadministration  of  the  Transvaal  proves  to  be  success¬ 
ful  and  popular,  a  practical  argument  in  favour  of  union  will 
probably  have  more  effect  than  verbal  demonstrations. 


THE  NEW  ARMY  PROMOTION  SCHEME. 

rnHERE  are  some  points  in  the  question  as  to  the  new 
A  Royal  Warrant,  or,  strictly  speaking,  Memorandum 
explanatory  of  the  “  provisions  of  the  proposed  warrant 
“  for  the  appointment,  promotion,  and  retirement  of  officers 
“in  the  combatant  ranks  of  the  army,”  which  are  very 
clear,  and  others  which  are  doubtful.  It  is  obvious,  to 
begin  with,  that  Parliament  has  been  badly  used.  A 
provision  for  ensuring  rapidity  of  promotion,  equal  at 
least  to  what  had  formerly  existed,  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  abolition  of  purchase,  which  involved 
the  cessation  of  voluntary  retirement  by  arrangement 
between  officers  ;  and  a  distinct  pledge  that  this  should 
be  done  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  day. 
He  said,  in  introducing  the  Estimates  for  1871-72  : — 
“  With  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  promotion  after  the 
“  change  is  made,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to 
“  say  more  than  that  changes  will  occur  after  the  passing 
“  of  the  Bill ;  and  those  who  take  positions  in  the  army 
“must  be  prepared  to  accept  those  positions  on  that  under- 
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“  standing,  with  the  knowledge  that  a  reasonable  rapidity 
“  of  promotion  will  bo  secured  probably  much  the  same 
“as  the  average  of  past  years.”  A  Royal  Commission, 
and,  as  is  generally  admitted,  on  the  whole  a  very 
able  and  impartial  one,  was  then  appointed,  which 
sat  two  years.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  a  more 
comprehensive  range  was  not  given  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
Commissioners,  so  as  to  include  the  question,  not  merely  of 
what  was  just  to  the  officers,  but  also  of  what  was  just  to 
the  public,  which  had  expended  a  vast  sum  in  abolishing 
purchase,  and  was  entitled  to  be  compensated  by  obtaining 
in  return  not  only  the  most  efficient,  but  the  most  econo¬ 
mical,  army  which  could  be  got.  This  important  question 
has  hitherto  been  neglected.  The  Royal  Commission  re¬ 
ported  in  August  last  year,  and  its  recommendations  are 
acknowledged  to  bo  generally  fair  and  sound  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  arrangements  now  proposed  are  avowedly  based  on  it. 
Why,  then,  should  the  matter  have  been  left  to  the  very 
fag-end  of  the  Session,  so  that,  as  Lord  Lansdowue  pointed 
out,  Parliament  had  only  fourteen  days,  much  encumbered 
with  a  pressure  of  other  woi’k,  combined  with  a  mutiny  of 
Home  Rule  members,  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
proposals  laid  before  it  ?  These  proposals  involved  the 
two  questions  as  to  whether  the  officers  were  properly 
treated,  and  whether  the  price  to  the  country  was  a 
reasonable  one.  That  price  is  estimated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  about  320,000 1.  a  year,  and  the  Secretary  for 
War  pleads  for  compassion  for  the  actuaries  and  clerks 
who  have  been  half-killed  by  their  utterly  exhausting 
labours  in  making  the  required  calculations.  There  could 
not  be  a  stronger  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  towards  the  House  of  Commons  than 
this  explanation,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  expected  to  check  these  calculations,  which 
occupied  the  experts  a  year,  in  practically  less  than  fourteen 
days.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Parliament  has  been 
shoved  up  into  a  corner,  and  compelled  to  come  to  a 
decision  without  having  any  time  for  consideration.  It 
was  simply  your  money  or  your  life.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  slightest  discussion,  and  a  measure  of  justice  to 
the  officers  which  has  already  been  too  long  deferred  must 
either  be  carried  in  what  many  might  think  an  objectionable 
form,  or  postponed  for  another  year.  It  is  also  pleaded 
that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  fact  of  four  or  five  Govern¬ 
ment  departments — the  War  Office,  the  Horse  Guards, 
the  Treasury,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Admiralty — 
having  to  consider  the  matter ;  but  they  had  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  last  August,  and  might  have  considered 
it  simnltaneously ;  and,  besides,  there  was  comparatively 
little  to  consider,  for,  though  there  were  no  doubt  points 
in  the  Report  which  required  consideration,  as  a  whole 
it  was  from  the  first,  and  has  been  since,  practically 
approved.  That  the  matter  was  not  taken  up  before 
Easter  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  loose,  careless 
way  in  which  much  of  the  public  business  has  this  Session 
been  transacted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  for  which  the  Government 
are  greatly  to  blame,  there  was  only  one  question  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  though  the  House  ought  to 
have  had  more  time  to  think  over  the  matter — the 
actuarial  statement,  a  most  essential  element  of  the 
whole  business,  having  been  kept  back  till  Saturday 
last,  when  the  debate  had  been  fixed  for  Monday — 
it  was,  as  it  stood  by  itself,  one  on  which  there  could  be 
little  difference  of  opinion.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  officers  of  the  army  had  been  kept,  partly  from  unavoid¬ 
able  causes,  in  six  years’  suspense,  and  had  during  that  time 
shown  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  of  which 
the  country  may  well  be  proud.  Moreover,  the  delay  was  in¬ 
jurious  because  officers  hesitated  to  resign  until  they  knew 
what  terms  they  were  to  get,  and  so  the  deadlock  constantly 
became  worse.  What  the  position  of  the  officers  has  been 
during  that  time  and  is  at  present  is  settled  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Commander-in-Ohief.  He  “  entertained,”  he 
said,  “  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very  great 
“  detriment  to  the  public  service  if  the  scheme  were  any 
“longer  delayed;  and  he  would  endeavour  to  show  how 
“  the  delay  in  settling  this  question  was  acting  svriously 
“  on  the  interests  of  the  army.”  His  proof  was  irresistible. 

“  At  this  moment  there  was  one  lieutenant  who  had  been 
“  waiting  19  years  for  his  commission  as  captain.  Three 
“  lieutenants  had  served  for  18  years,  four  for  17  years,  six 
“  for  16  years,  11  for  15  years,  36  for  14  years,  61  for  13  I 
“  years,  132  for  12  years,  and  126  for  11  years.  The  normal  | 


“  period  for  promotion  being  between  11  and  12  years,  it 
was  obvious  that  these  126  lieutenants  would  have  to 
wait  a  longer  time  if  the  question  of  promotion  and  re¬ 
tirement  were  not  dealt  with  this  year.  The  spirit 
went  out  of  a  man  if  he  had  to  wait  so  many  years 
without  having  a  clear  view  of  his  future  prospects.” 
In  the  face  of  such  authoritative  testimony,  most  people 
will  admit  that  a  state  of  things  so  injurious  to  the  army 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ;  and  that,  though 
t^ere  are  various  points  connected  with  a  general  system 
of  reorganization  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  new 
arrangements  for  the  flow  of  promotion,  it  would  bo 
unjust  to  impose  another  year  of  suspense  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  the  service.  The  great  thing  in  the  meantime  is 
to  put  the  officers  in  a  proper  position,  and  to  leave  any 
changes  of  organization,  which  would  of  course  require 
grave  consideration,  for  another  year.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  proposals  of  the  War  Office  appear  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  and  certainly  do  not  err  on  the  side  of  parsimony, 
especially  as  the  gratuities  and  pensions  may  be  earned  by 
purely  peace  service  of  a  certain  duration  without  any 
display  of  merit  or  capacity  in  any  form. 

According  to  the  actuaries’  calculations,  the  probable 
result  of  promotion  under  the  scheme  will  be,  as  regards 
the  infantry  of  the  Line,  an  average  service  of  10^. 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  13^,  years,  in  attaining  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  19^,  instead  of  27,  in  the  case  of 
majors;  25^,  instead  of  32^,  in  the  case  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  ;  and  35,  instead  of  445,  in  that  of  major-generals. 
The  terms  on  which  retirement  will  be  open  to  the 
several  ranks  of  post-purchase  officers  seem  to  be  on  a 
liberal  scale.  A  subaltern  may,  after  15  years’  service,  re¬ 
tire  with  a  gratuity  of  1,700 1.,  and  after  18  years  of  2,000 1 ; 
while  after  20  years’  service  he  will  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  half-pay  or  retirement  on  200 1.  a  year.  Captains 
are  allowed  the  same  gratuities  as  subalterns  for  voluntary 
retirement;  after  15  years’ service  permanent  half-pay,  and 
after  20  years’  200 1.  a  year.  Retirement  is  compulsory 
after  20  years’  service  in  all,  and  7  years  as  captain,  with 
half-pay  or  200 1.  a  year.  The  same  gratuities  are  offered 
to  majors  ;  and  if  they  serve  23  years,  they  are  entitled  to 
250Z.  a  year,  and  after  27  years,  including  7  years  as  major, 
300Z. ;  and  retirement  is  compulsory  after  27  years  on  half¬ 
pay  or  300Z.  a  year.  A  lieutenant-colonel  may  retire  at 
any  time  on  a  pension  of  250Z. ;  after  27  years,  300Z.  ;  after 
30  years,  365Z. ;  after  5  years  in  this  rank  withdrawal  to 
half-pay  is  compulsory.  A  brevet-colonel,  after  5  years  as 
a  substantive  lieutenant-colonel,  may  retire  on  420Z.  a  year; 
retirement  on  the  same  terms  at  the  age  of  55  being 
compulsory.  Generals  are  to  retire  at  70.  The  purchase 
officers  still  in  the  army  are  also  fairly  treated.  As  provision 
is  thus  made  for  obtaining  major-generals  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  early  age,  and  as  the  Retired  List  of  General 
Officers  will  virtually  be  so  many  additional  ones,  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  maintain  275  effective  general 
oliicers  for  the  Guards  and  Line ;  and  the  list  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  gradually  reduced  to  200.  Taken  altogether  this  is 
a  good  scheme  ;  especially  as  it  must  bo  regarded  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  one,  and  may  be  altered  hereafter ;  but  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  parts  of  it,  which  ought  to  be 
amended  at  once.  One  of  these  is  the  compulsory  retire¬ 
ment  of  captains  and  majors  in  the  prime  of  life ;  as 
Lord  Lansdowne  showed,  it  may  operate  as  “  a  great  dis- 
“  conragement  to  a  young  man  thinking  of  adopting  the 
“  army  as  a  profession  to  know  that,  from  no  fault  of  his 
“  own,  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  he  is  in  full  vigour,  and 
“  when  perhaps  vei’y  bright  prospects  are  open  to  him,  he 
“  might  be  called  on  to  retire  from  the  service.”  This  is  a 
false  principle,  but  practically  it  is  promised  that  “  in  all 
“  periods  affecting  captains  compulsorily,  the  period  laid 
“  down  by  the  Royal  Commission  will  be  approached 
“  gi'adually  during  the  next  three  years,  making  23 
“  years  the  term  for  retirement  during  1878,  22  years 
“  in  1879,  and  so  on.”  Thus  there  will  be  time  to  re¬ 
consider  the  question  of  compulsion  before  it  comes  into 
full  effect.  Another  objectionable  provision  is  allow¬ 
ing  generals  who  have  practically  held  sinecui’es  'for  a 
long  time  to  remain  until  they  are  seventy  ydars  old. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is  only  a 
nominal  soldier,  the  deci’epitude  of  the  Field-Marshals  is 
ludicrous  ;  and  a  general  of  seventy,  as  a  rule,  has  neces¬ 
sarily  a  tendency  to  repose,  and  is  unfit  for  active  service. 
As  to  the  other  questions  of  promotion  by  merit,  and  the 
adoption  of  an  organization,  such  as  Sir  A.  Gordon  and 
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other  authorities  recommend,  “  based  upon  the  principle 
“  of  employing  larger  units  of  command  than  those  which 
“  have  hitherto  been  used  in  this  country,”  they  may  be 
left  over  for  cautious  and  careful  adjustment. 


TIIE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  REPORT. 

rrtHE  full  Report  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee 
A  answers  in  some  degree  the  criticisms  suggested  by 
the  recommendations  in  which  its  conclusions  are  em¬ 
bodied.  In  the  first  place,  the  combination  of  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  the  disease  from  coming  into  the  country 
with  measures  designed  to  isolate  and  suppress  it  when  it 
has  already  come  in  is  rendered  intelligible.  The  position  of 
the  Committee  is  that,  though,  by  taking  adequate  precau¬ 
tions  against  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle,  any  fresh 
outbreak  of  the  plague  may  be  prevented,  these  precautions 
will  not  meet  the  case  of  diseased  cattle  already  in 
England.  Eor  the  present,  therefore,  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  movement  and  slaughter  of  cattle  mast  be 
as  severe  as  though  there  were  no  security  against  the 
communication  of  disease  from  abroad.  The  meaning' 
of  the  Report  would  have  been  plainer  if  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  these  restrictions  had  been  distinctly 
recognized.  If  experts  are  right  in  holding  that  the  cattle 
plague  always  has  its  origin  on  the  Continent,  it  follows 
that,  when  once  the  present  outbreak  has  been  suppressed, 
prohibition  of  importation,  if  it  be  stringent  enough,  will 
be  all  that  will  be  required  for  the  future.  The  regulations 
relating  to  English  cattle  need  only  remain  in  force  for  a 
time,  and  it  might  be  enacted  that  they  should  cease 
without  further  legislation  as  soon  as  six  or  twelve  months 
had  passed  without  a  single  case  of  cattle  plague  being  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Privy  Council  In  this  way  the  objection  to 
the  Committee’s  proposal  to  throw  the  compensation  for 
slaughtered  animals  on  Imperial  funds  would  be  considerably 
lessened.  Our  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  this  pro¬ 
posal  as  a  permanent  provision  has  not  been  in  the  least 
shaken  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Report.  Two  arguments 
are  alleged  in  justification  of  it — one  that  it  follows 
necessarily  from  a  previous  recommendation  that  the  order 
for  slaughter  shall  in  future  proceed  from  the  central 
instead  of  from  the  local  authority;  the  other,  that  the 
immediate  slaughter  of  all  animals  within  the  zone  of 
suspicion  is  a  matter  of  general  concern.  As  regards  the 
first  argument,  there  is  nothiug  novel  in  the  imposition 
upon  a  particular  district  of  an  obligation  to  do  something 
which  is  ordered  by  a  central  authority;  nor  is  it  at  all 
clear  that  the  admitted  faults  of  the  present  system  of 
dealing  with  the  disease  might  not  be  remedied  by 
improving  and  consolidating  the  local  authorities  rather 
than  by  superseding  them  altogether.  As  regards  the 
second  argument,  it  lias  the  fault  of  not  proving  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  in  dispute.  The  object  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  compensation  for  slaughtered  animals  out  of  local  rather 
than  out  of  Imperial  funds  is  not  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
mediate  slaughter  of  all  animals  within  the  zone  of  suspicion  ; 
it  is  to  prevent  the  zone  of  suspicion  from  being  needlessly 
enlarged.  The  natural  effect  of  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  is  to  create  a  panic  among  the  farmers  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  a  very  considerable  check  upon  such  a  panic 
that  the  cost  of  indulging  it  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  local 
rates,  and  if  this  check  were  removed,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  cattle  would  be  recklessly  slaughtered  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  As  the  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  full 
value  should  be  paid  for  an  animal  slaughtered  on  suspicion, 
subject  to  a  maximum  of  40k,  instead  of,  as  now,  three 
quarters  of  the  value,  a  zone  of  suspicion  would  be  only 
another  name  for  a  market  in  which  the  demand  was 
always  equal  to  the  supply.  If  it  were  expressly  enacted 
that  this  state  of  things  should  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as 
the  Privy  Council  was  satisfied  that  tliei'e  was  no  further 
fear  of  an  outbreak  of  disease,  the  case  would  be  somewhat 
different.  As  the  drain  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would 
last  but  for  a  short  time,  the  farmers  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  contracting  a  habit  of  slaughter  on  a 
large  scale  and  for  slight  cause. 

As  regards  the  importation  of  cattle,  three  alternative 
proposals  were  brought  before  the  Committee.  One  went 
the  length  of  total  prohibition ;  another  suggested  that  all 
cat  tle  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation  ;  a 
third  forbade  importation  from  Belgium  and  Germany, 
while  admittiu<r  animals  coming  from  countries  not 
included  in  the  schedules  now  in  force.  Until  the  evi¬ 


dence  is  printed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  relative 
weight  of  the  arguments  for  the  first  and  second  of  these 
proposals.  But,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  plain  that  the  compromise  suggested  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  indefensible.  Unless  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  any  part  of  the  Continental  seaboard  is  forbidden, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  cattle  imported  as  be¬ 
longing  to  a  country  other  than  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  will  really  answer  to  their  description.  The 
recommendation  really  amounts,  therefore,  to  the  adoption 
hy  a  side  wind  of  the  proposal  to  allow  cattle  from  all 
countries,  other  than  store  or  dairy  cattle,  to  come  into 
England,  on  condition  that  they  are  immediately  slaught¬ 
ered.  The  Committee  acknowledge  that  this  provision 
would  involve  considerable  interference  with  the  present 
system  of  trade  as  carried  on  by  butchers  and  sales¬ 
men,  and  they  therefore  “  feel  that  it  would  be  well  to 
“  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  change  for  a 
“  time  sufficient  to  enable  the  necessary  preparations 
“  to  be  carried  out.”  In  other  paragraphs  of  the 
Report  it  is  stated  that  in  cool  weather  meat  can 
be  delivered  here  from  America  in  perfect  order;  that, 
with  greater  care  in  the  packing  and  better  arrange¬ 
ments  for  storage,  it  could  be  brought  over  in  the 
hottest  months  ;  that  for  some  time  past  a  dead  meat  trade 
has  been  regularly  carried  on  all  over  the  country  from  the 
Deptford  market,  and  that  the  Aberdeen  supply  of  dead 
meat  to  the  London  market  has  of  late  largely  increased. 
With  these  facts  in  view,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  that 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  existing  regulations  which 
the  Committee  suggest  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  compulsory  slaughter  at  the  port  of  de¬ 
barkation  should  not  be  utilized  for  the  introduction  of  a 
still  more  radical  change.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  English  market  is  ultimately  supplied  from 
abroad,  it  will  be  with  dead  meat  rather  than  with  live 
cattle  ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  to  make  careful  and  costly  pre¬ 
parations  for  what  is  only  a  temporary  and  intermediate 
state  of  things  will  involve  a  serious  waste  both  of  time 
and  money. 

The  Report  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee;  but  the  minority  was  unfortunately  of  that 
representative  character  which  gives  its  dissent  an  import¬ 
ance  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  numbers.  The  names 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Fokster,  Mr.  Chamuerlain,  and  Mr.  Mun- 
DEI.LA  on  the  one  side,  and  the  long  array  of  members  for 
agricultural  constituencies  on  the  other,  lend  but  too  much 
colour  to  the  theory  that  the  Committee  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  producers  and  consumers,  and  that  the  producers 
have  carried  the  da,y.  This  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  at  all 
a  true  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  of  those  who  advocate  restrictions  on  importa¬ 
tion  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the  effect  of  such  restrictions 
will  be  to  give  the  English  cattle-breeder  the  command  of 
the  market.  But  the  question  for  the  consumer  to 
consider  is  not  into  whose  pocket  the  price  he  pays 
for  his  meat  will  go,  but  whether  the  meat  will  be 
forthcoming  when  the  price  is.  To  talk  of  Protection 
in  such  a  case  as  this  is  surely  a  misuse  of  terms.  A 
measure  which  is  in  other  respects  expedient  ought 
not  to  be  rejected  because  it  accidentally  favours  a  native 
industry.  If  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  wheat  eaten  in 
England  were  of  home  growth,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
supply  were  threatened  by  the  importation  of  diseased 
wheat  from  abroad,  it  would  not  be  a  return  to  Protection 
to  enact  that  in  future  wheat  should  only  be  imported  in 
the  shape  of  flour.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  simple 
measure  of  precaution  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer,  and  dictated  by  the  fear  that,  if  the  diseased 
wheat  coming  from  abroad  were  allowed  to  go  on  infecting 
the  home-grown  wheat,  the  food  supply  of  the  country 
would  be  seriously  impaired.  The  case  of  foreign 
cattle  is  precisely  parallel.  The  cattle  plague  is  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  and  the  only  way  of  preventing  it 
from  breaking  out  from  time  to  time  is  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  cattle  by  which  it  is  introduced 
into  this  country.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bulk 
of  the  meat  eaten  in  England  is  not  of  home  production, 
or  that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  contact  with  im¬ 
ported  cattle,  or  that,  when  so  caused,  it  is  curable,  and  so 
is  not  an  object  of  serious  alarm,  the  consumer  is  as  much 
interested  as  the  producer  in  the  adoption  of  every 
necessary  safeguard. 
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RAILWAY  DISORDERS. 

AVERY  serious  question  for  the  public,  or  at  least  for 
the  more  respectable  part  of  it,  is  raised  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Railway  Companies  nowadays  entirely  disre¬ 
gard  their  regular  arrangements  and  their  contracts  with 
ordinary  passengers,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  of  excep¬ 
tional  traffic  which  happens  to  flow  in  on  particular  days 
from  the  out-turn  of  the  multitude.  The  Companies,  for 
instance,  sell  season  or  periodical  tickets  purporting  to 
entitle  a  purchaser  to  travel  by  certain  trains ;  but  when 
there  is  a  popular  horse  or  boat  race,  or  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  show,  they  simply  snap  their  fingers  in  the  faces  of 
the  people  whose  money  they  have  taken,  and  not  only 
suspend  most  of  the  regular  trains,  but  sometimes  impose 
extra  charges  on  persons  who  merely  want  to  go  about 
their  own  ordinary  business  by  the  usual  trains.  At  such 
times  the  regular  traffic  is  almost  suppressed,  and  wholly 
disorganized,  and  nobody  who  is  not  going  where  the 
excursion  trains  go  can  calculate  when  he  can  get 
from  one  point  to  another,  or  find  any  official  at  a  station 
who  can  give  him  an  accurate  or  intelligible  reply.  A 
more  humiliating  and  pitiful  fate  can  hardly  be  conceived 
than  that  which  attends  a  man  who  has  to  travel  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  of  his  own  on  such  occasions,  and  not  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  mob  or  in  the  trains  provided  for 
them.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  a  dishonest  policy  ;  in 
the  case  of  season  ticket-holders  it  is  a  direct  breach  of 
contract ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  ■whether,  if  the  question 
■were  brought  before  the  courts,  it  would  be  held  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  fraud.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  a  Rail¬ 
way  Company  has  a  large  command  of  funds  and  a  staff 
of  iawyers  always  at  hand,  and  can  thus  carry  a  case  on 
from  court  to  court,  so  that  an  injured  person  who  is  not 
a  millionaire  is  either  afraid  to  enter  into  so  costly  a  con¬ 
test  or  is  ruined  in  the  process.  On  the  Bank  holidays  this 
system  of  exaction  is  carried  to  a  climax.  The  Companies 
sell  season  tickets  and  return  tickets  giving  the  holder  a 
supposed  right  to  travel  by  certain  trains,  which  trains  are 
then  suspended  in  order  that  the  Companies  may  put  their 
lines  to  another  use.  It  is  as  if  a  tradesman  were  to  make 
bargains  with  his  customers  for  the  supply  of  certain  goods 
and  take  the  money  for  them,  and  then  withhold  the 
things  paid  for  in  order  to  sell  them  to  other  people  and 
make  a  double  profit.  It  is  true  that  a  sort  of  notice  is 
given  by  some  bills  in  obscure  parts  of  stations  where 
passengers  are  not  likely  to  see  them,  unless  they  are 
specially  on  their  guard  ;  but  the  question  is  whether  the 
Companies  have  a  legal  right  to  make  these  changes  at 
their  own  discretion. 

This  is  not  a  mere  pecuniary  question.  It  is  a  question 
of  public  order.  The  disgraceful  rowdyism  and  rioting 
which  is  now  a  common  feature  at  certain  hours  of  every 
day  on  the  underground  lines  in  London,  and  on  other 
lines  on  Bank  holidays,  race  days,  and  so  on,  during  the 
year,  reflects  discredit  on  our  social  behaviour.  There  was 
recently  a  case  in  which  a  serious  accident  occurred  in  the 
tumult  produced  by  the  reckless  and  systematic  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  and 
in  which  the  defendants  had  a  verdict  against  them ; 
but  of  course  the  Company  know  that  very  few  of  their 
victims  can  afford  to  pursue  them  through  a  round  of 
courts,  and  so  it  goes  on  just  as  before.  When  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  and 
imposing  effectual  penalties  on  the  offences  of  Companies 
against  public  safety  and  order,  it  is  said  that  it  is  a 
very  large  and  difficult  question,  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  relieve  the  Companies  from  responsibility 
by  putting  it  on  Government  officials.  It  certainly 
would  be  a  mistake  to  relieve  the  Companies  from 
responsibility  for  their  own  cai’elessness,  neglect, 
and  blundering ;  what  is  wanted  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  sharper  and  more  efficient  method  of  enabling 
the  public  to  obtain  protection  from  preventable  perils  and 
dishonest  practices.  We  have  now  had  some  experience  of 
the  Bank  holidays,  which  were  started,  no  doubt,  with  most 
benevolent  intentions,  but  have  proved  to  be  a  serious 
disturbance  of  public  order,  comfort,  and  decency.  It  is 
quite  right  of  course  that  all  classes  should  have  facilities 
for  occasional  holidays,  for  breathing  fresh  air,  and  enjoying 
the  contemplation  of  nature.  But  no  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  of  public  general  holidays  can  say  that 
this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  woi'king  classes  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  them¬ 
selves  holidays  regularly  every  week,  though  we  fear  they 


seldom  make  a  very  profitable  use  of  them.  As  to  the 
bank  and  commercial  clerks,  they  have  a  regular  period 
of  release  from  work,  and  can  also  get  occasional  holidays 
without  much  difficulty.  In  an  ordinary  way  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  may  bo  used  well  or  ill,  but  they  make  little 
ditlerence  to  the  aeneral  public,  as  the  movements  of  the 
holiday-makers  are  in  a  great  degree  separate  and  dispersed 
over  a  wide  area.  The  great  mistake  of  the  Bank  holidays 
is  that  they  bring  together  masses  of  people  who  are  made 
miserable  to  themselves  and  a  nuisance  to  others.  When 
a  vast  multitude  wants  to  go  to  the  same  spot  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  means  of  conveyance  must  be 
greatly  overcrowded,  and  the  supplies  of  provisions  are 
also  insufficient  for  the  numbers  which  suddenly  arrive  in 
country  places  where  there  is  comparatively  limited  accom¬ 
modation,  so  that  there  is  little  for  the  visitors  except  bad 
beer  and  poisonous  spirits.  From  a  sentimental  and  imagin¬ 
ative  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps  a  pretty  idea  that  poor, 
hard-working  people  in  dark  and  dirty  towns  are  carried 
into  fresh  fields  and  sunshine.  But  any  one  who  has  seen 
what  such  expeditions  really  are,  the  filthy  overcrowding 
of  the  trains,  the  drunkenness  and  indecency  which  are 
engendered,  the  pained  and  jaded  faces  of  women  and 
children,  the  riotous  brutality  of  many  of  the  men,  will 
be  led  to  form  a  different  conclusion. 

An  account  has  appeared  in  the  Times  which  gives 
an  idea  of  the  excessive  multitudes  of  people  who  go 
out  for  pleasure  on  these  occasions,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  spend  the  day  with  much  discomfort  and  even 
actual  suffering.  The  streets  of  the  central  part  of  London 
were  on  Monday  last,  we  are  told,  though  of  course 
people  in  town  could  see  it  for  themselves,  like 
those  of  a  deserted  city.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
picture,  but  there  is  another.  The  South-Eastern  Railway 
is  said  to  have  carried  53,400  passengers  out  of  town  in 
the  morning,  and  from  the  London  stations  of  the  Great 
Western  and  other  lines  it  was  much  the  same.  Thus  a 
vast  number  of  tourists  were  booked  on  Saturday,  Sunday, 
and  up  to  noon  on  Monday,  and  half  of  the  amount  is 
set  down  to  the  Bank  holiday.  And  then  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  consequences.  The  main  difficulty  of  railway  managers 
is,  we  are  informed,  that  the  passengers  start  from  or  arrive 
at  London  and  other  places  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  “  from 
“  early  morning  to  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  they  all  desire 
“  to  return  within  two  or  three  hours  of  each  other,  and  it 
“  is  this  accumulation  of  return  traffic  which  demands  the 
“  greatest  ingenuity,  practice,  and  energy  to  meet.”  It  is 
true  that  it  demands  all  these  qualities,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  get  them.  The  Railway  Companies  sell  as  many 
tickets  as  they  can,  take  the  people  out  of  town  knowing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  when  they  will  be  brought  back,  and 
that  many  will  probably  be  left  out  all  night,  to  shift  for 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  excursionists  are 
treated  in  this  way,  most  of  the  regular  trains  are  stopped, 
while  those  which  run  are  kept  for  hours  dodging  in  and 
out  of  sidings,  stopping  on  the  open  line,  and  exposed  to 
delay  and  danger.  The  whole  railway  system  is  reduced 
to  paralysis  and  confusion,  and  is  worked  in  a  purely  hap¬ 
hazard  way.  The  Companies  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
they  cannot  honestly  fulfil  the  engagements  they  have 
entered  into,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  The  Bank 
holidays  have  of  course  taken  root,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  that  they  will  cease  to  be  the  nuisance  which  they 
are ;  but  something  ought  to  be  done  by  legislation  to  bind 
the  Railway  Companies  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
ordinary  traffic.  A  great  part  of  the  population  has  other 
things  to  attend  to  on  Bank  holidays,  and  it  lias  rights 
which  ought  to  be  considered. 


THE  SESSION. 

rpHE  chief  use  of  the  Session  has  been  to  give  the  Government 
X  an  opportunity  of  defending,  determining,  and  upholding  its 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question.  There  never  was  an 
occasion  on  which  Parliament  better  served  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  real  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Ministry  that,  amidst  much  irrationality,  it  has  remained 
rational ;  that  it  has  not  been  led  astray  by  passing  gusts  of  excited 
opinion,  and  that,  having  determined  on  neutrality,  it  has  practised 
neutrality  honestly.  It  has  learnt  from  the  Opposition,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  refused  to  be  its  slave,  and  it  has  managed 
to  retain  the  devoted  aid  of  supporters  whom  it  has  been  obliged 
perpetually  to  keep  in  check.  It  has  successively  established  that 
peace  should  be  valued  at  its  just  price  ;  that  Turkey  must  be  left 
to  itself  unaided  by  England ;  that  England  would  not  join  in  the 
coercion  of  Turkey ;  that  scares  about  British  interests  must 
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be  steadily  discountenanced  ;  that  the  points  where  British  in¬ 
terests  are  really  touched  must  he  clearly  determined ;  that  the 
Suez  Canal  must  be  maintained  unimpeded;  that  bragging 
demonstrations  of  power  are  futile,  and  that  when  the  final 
settlement  comes  wo  must  be  prepared  to  make  England  listened 
to  with  respectful  attention.  All  this  has  been  done  somehow, 
and  the  main  thing  is  that  it  has  been  done.  No  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  was  not  the  wisdom  of  men  all  of  one 
mind,  who,  looking  far  ahead,  see  what  is  exactly  the  proper 
course  to  take.  The  Cabinet  has  evidently  been  swayed  by  con¬ 
flicting  impulses,  and  has  only  done  the  best  it  could  as  each  set 
of  new  circumstances  has  presented  itself.  But  it  has  in  the  main 
judged  rightly,  and  it  has  constantly  used  the  advantage  which  the 
Sassion  afforded  it  to  test  its  conduct  by  the  criticism  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  its  policy  has  approached  much  more  closely 
to  that  of  the  Opposition  than  to  that  of  its  Conservative  supporters. 
If  the  ordinary  Ministerialist  had  had  his  way,  we  should  have 
been  at  war  with  Russia  long  before  this.  But  one  great  use  of 
Parliament  is  to  make  enthusiastic  Ministerialists  ask  themselves 
what  is  the  real  wish  of  the  constituencies  ;  and  Parliament  as  a 
whole  has  during  the  Session  imposed  on  its  members  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  England  desired  what  the  Ministry  has  given  it. 

In  the  Queen's  Speech  it  was  announced  that  the  result  of  the 
Conference  had  been  to  show  the  existence  of  a  general  agreement 
among  the  European  Powers  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  condition  and  government  of  Turkey. 
When  we  look  back  on  what  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the 
Queen's  Speech,  this  certainly  looks  like  making  the  very  best  of 
the  Conference.  But  any  phrase  would  have  done  to  raise  the 
two  real  issues — whether  England  had  supported  Turkey  too 
blindly,  and  whether  England  was  to  use  force  in  order  to  make 
Turkey  do  as  the  Powers  wished.  Lord  Salisbury  was  there  to 
prove  that  the  Ministry  had  done  anything  rather  than  support  the 
Turks  blindly ;  and  when  the  question  was  raised  whether  lie  had 
not  been  fettered  by  the  antagonism  of  colleagues,  it  was  easy  to 
appeal  to  the  instructions  given  him  when  he  set  out  on  his 
missi  m,  and  to  show  that  be  had  merely  acted  up  to  them.  Few 
speeches  have  been  heard  by  the  present  generation  more  eloquent 
than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  when,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  he  showed  that  the  reports  of  the  massacres  had  not  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  what  had  happened  had  placed  a  gulf 
between  England  and  Turkey.  But  no  Englishman  could  be  less 
Turkish  than  Lord  Salisbury,  and  when  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that, -much  as  he  disliked  and  distrusted  the  Turks,  he  thought  that 
to  fight  them  would  do  their  Christian  subjects  more  harm  than 
good,  responsible  statesmen  could  uot  venture  to  disagree  with 
him.  All  that  Lord  Granville  could  urge  was  that,  if  the  Turks 
had  thought  we  might  possibly  end  in  coercing  them,  they  might 
have  been  frightened  into  yielding;  and  this  laid  him  opeu  to 
tho  retort  that  England  could  never  stoop  to  pretend-  it  was 
going  to  do  what  it  knew  it  never  meant  to  do.  As  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  it  was  felt  to  he  idle 
and  inopportune  to  discuss  them;  and  any  difficulty  the  Ministry 
might  have  had  to  encounter  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  Mr.  Gladstone  experienced  when  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  it  happened  that  his  Ministry  had  concurred  in  the 
Treaty  of  1871,  and  that  a  Ministry  to  which  he  belonged  bad  in 
1867  left  Crete  to  its  fate.  The  Ministry  resolutely  refused  to 
commit  itself  strongly  in  any  direction.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  did  not 
go  back  to  Constantinople,  but  Mr.  Lavard  was  sent  in  his  place. 
When  war  seemed  imminent,  Lord  Derby  went  a  long  way  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  for  he  assented  to  a  Protocol  which  was  virtually 
nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum ; 
but  he  added  a  proviso  which  nullified  the  Protocol  in 
case  disarmament  was  not  effected.  When  war  broke  out  he 
wrote  a  strong  despatch  throwing  all  the  blame  on  Russia; 
but  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued,  and  Hobart  Pasha 
was  informed  that  he  would  be  struck  off  the  list  of  the  English 
navy  unless  he  resigned  his  Turkish  command.  When  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  tiro  Suez  Canal  might  be  interrupted,  the  Government 
proclaimed  that  England  would  see  to  the  safety  of  the  Canal 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  sanction  of  the  Porte,  to  whom 
the  soil  of  the  Canal  belonged,  or  of  Russia,  against  whom  the  Ivhe- 
■dive  Was  sending  troops.  Strict  logic  could  have  found  much  to 
■say  against  all  these  proceedings,  but  they  fairly  reflected  the 
general  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  and,  through  the  nation, 
-of  Parliament. 

There  was,  however,  a  strong  fear  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
•that  we  might  be  hurried  into  it,  and  that  the  wild  and  vague  cry 
for  upholding  British  interests  might  overpower  the  good  sense  of 
•the  Ministry.  An  alarm  of  this  kind  seized  on  the  excitable  mind 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  early  in  May  he  announced  his  intention  of 
.moving  Resolutions  which,  if  they  did  not  point  to  an  active  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia,  gave  a  sanction  to  Russia  for  all  that  she  had 
done  and  was  doing.  These  Resolutions  had  been  framed  without 
the  approval  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  they  determined  to  try  to 
get  rid  of  them  by  moving  the  previous  question.  But  before  the 
day  of  debate  arrived  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  had  discovered 
that  many  Liberal  constituencies  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  was  being 
unfairly  deserted,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  shrank  from  breaking  up 
the  party.  A  compromise,  which  had  to  be  carried  out  in  away  that 
was  awkward  and  even  farcical,  was  agreed  on  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
informed  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  was  put  up  to  ask  the  question,  that 
he  would  uot  press  those  of  his  Resolutions  to  which  his  friends 
had  objected.  As  an  effort  of  oratory,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opening 
speech  was  among  his  most  brilliant  and  effective  performances, 


and  nothing  nearly  equal  to  it  has  been  heard  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  The  debate  lasted  five  nights,  and  was  well 
sustained  throughout.  In  the  end,  the  Ministry  had  a  large 
majority,  their  own  numbers  being  swollen  by  many  of  the  Home 
Rulers  and  by  some  Liberals.  But  the  real  value  of  the  debate, 
and  its  main  justification,  was  that  it  elicited  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Cross.  This  speech  determined  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry,  and 
Parliament  became  a  sort  of  Court  of  Record  in  which  a  de¬ 
claration  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  was  enrolled.  Mr.  Cross’s 
speech  was  listened  to  with  dismay  by  the  bulk  of  his  party, 
while  it  harmonized  completely  with  the  views  of  the  moderate 
Opposition.  He  damped  all  expectation  of  vigorous  action,  and  all 
exaggerated  notionsof  British  interests.  Hewouldhearofnothingbut 
Constantinople  and  the  Egyptian  road  to  India.  Parliamentapproved, 
and  this  has  since  been  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  It  has 
perhaps  sometimes  been  minded  to  go  beyond  this  policy ;  but  it 
has  always  explained  its  intentions  away.  The  fleet  was  sent  to 
Besika  Bay,  but  it  was  immediately  stated  that  this  was  only 
because  Besika  Bay  was  a  convenient  station.  Troops  were  sud¬ 
denly  ordered  to  the  East,  hut  it  was  immediately  explained  that 
this  was  only  to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  Mediterranean 
garrisons.  A  rumour  was  started  that  the  Ministry  proposed  to 
ask  for  a  sum  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
honoured  a  company  of  Baptists  with  an  exposition  of  his  reasons 
for  thinking  the  proposal  something  monstrous  ;  but  no  such  pro¬ 
posal  was  made,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Session,  expressly  stated  that  the  ordinary  grants  for  the 
services  would  suffice.  Lord  Derby  summed  up  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  by  saying  that  England  could  afford  to  wait  to  make  its 
voice  heard  when  the  combatants  were  exhausted,  and  it  was  so 
generally  felt  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  he  said  about  the 
East  and  the  war  that  when,  a  few  days  ago,  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  proposed  to  have  one  more  Eastern  evening,  he  found  no  one 
to  support  him.  And,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  Lord 
Feversham  also  withdrew  a  notice  he  had  given  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  the  East  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  the 
Premier  that  a  discussion  would  embarrass  public  affairs. 

Next  to  the  history  of  the  Ministerial  policy  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  the  most  important  incident  of  the  Session  has 
been  the  history  of  the  Irish  obstruction.  A  section  of  the  Home 
Rulers,  dissatisfied  with  the  inoffensive  tactics  of  Mr.  Butt,  deter¬ 
mined  and  openly  avowed  their  determination  to  make  ail  legisla¬ 
tion  impossible,  because  the  wishes  of  Ireland  did  not  receive  due 
attention.  It  cannot  he  said  that  Ireland  and  Irish  ailairs  have 
not  occupied  enough  time  this  Session.  Besides  three  Government 
Bills  for  dealing  with  Irish  prisons,  Irish  County  Courts,  and 
the  Irish  Judicature,  the  House  of  Commons  has  found  time 
for  debates  on  an  Irish  Land  Bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  landlords  mere  annuitants  ;  an  Irish  Suffrage  Bill,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  swamp  the  Irish  boroughs  with  voters  too  poor 
to  pay  a  4 1.  rental ;  a  general  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  Home  Rule ;  an  Irish  University  Bill,  by  which  the  unsec¬ 
tarian  character  of  Trinity  College  was  to  be  abolished  ;  an  Irish 
Peerage  Bill,  which  was  talked  out  by  an  Irish  member ;  and  an  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Bill,  which,  after  a  Committee  had,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  wishes  of  the  Government,  reported  against  making 
any  exception  in  favour  of  large  towns,  perished  through  the  fierce 
controversies  it  awakened  among  the  Irish  members  themselves. 
The  grievance  of  the  obstructives  is  that  the  Crown  and  Parliament, 
and  not  they,  legislate  for  Ireland.  As  they  cannot  make  any  laws 
they  please,  they  have  instituted  from  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
a  system  of  what  they  term  retaliation.  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar, 
and  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  have  been  reinforced  by  the  recent 
elections  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  O’Donnell,  and  can  count  on  the 
occasional  aid  of  Major  O'Gorman,  Captain  Nolan,  and  Mr.  Kirk. 
Mr.  Bute  and  the  milder  members  of  their  part}1,  have  steadily 
remonstrated  against  their  proceedings,  but  the  handful  of 
obstructives  have  taken  their  own  course,  have  caused  enormous 
inconvenience,  have  done  something  to  make  Parliament 
ridiculous,  and  have  earned  a  wide  if  not  enviable  notoriety. 
The  annoyance  they  caused  found  some  time  ago  a  vent 
in  the  refusal  of  the  House  to  place  Mr.  Biggar  on 
the  Cattle  Plague  Committee.  It  was  natural  that  members 
jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  should  dislike  Mr.  Biggar, 
but  this  was  unfortunately  the  beginning  of  that  personal  notice  of 
the  obstructives  which  has  done  much  to  elevate  them  into  a  false 
importance.  Amendments  to  everything,  amendments  even  to  the. 
Mutiny  Bill,  motions  to  report  progress,  motions  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  leave  the  chair,  were  the  weapons  which  the  obstructives 
found  ready  to  their  hand  in  an  inexhaustible  quantity.  They 
would  not  go  on  with  any  business  except  at  the  hours  that 
pleased  them,  and  kept  the  House  walking  into  the  lobbies 
until  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning-  rather  than  that  a  vote  for  the 
Militia,  to  which  they  had  no  sort  of  objection,  should  be  taken 
when  they  had  decreed  that  it  was  too  late  to  take  it.  At  last 
open  war  broke  out  between  the  House  and  its  disorderly  members. 
Mr.  Parnell  used  language  by  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  thought 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  Parliamentary  penalties;  hut  it  was  felt 
to  be  dangerous  to  go  too  fast,  and  Mr.  Hardy  proposed  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  debate.  It  was  subsequently  determined  not  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  but  to  adopt  two  new  rules  by 
which  it  was  hoped  that  respect  for  the  Chair  would  be  ensured 
and  dilatory  motions  repressed.  Unhappily,  these  rules  were  found 
to  he  practically  inoperative,  and,  in  order  to  get  the  South  Africa 
Bill  through,  the  House  sat  for  twenty-six  hours,  relays  of  members 
relieving  each  other  in  turn,  and  the  Bill  was  carried,  although  in  a 
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manner  not  very  dignified  in  itself,  and  absolutely  fatal  to  honest 
criticism  of  the  measure.  The  obstructives  were  treated  as  heroes 
by  their  admirers,  and  boasted  that  all  means  of  repressing  them 
would  fail.  Their  obstruction  has,  indeed,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Session  become  a  little  milder ;  but  they  have  done  great 
harm,  and  the  House  will  look  to  the  Government  to  take  the 
necessary  measures,  however  strong,  to  prevent  in  another  Session 
the  repetition  of  proceedings  which  at  first  were  ouly  vexatious, 
but  have  now  become  highly  discreditable  to  Parliament. 

The  Government  proposed  at  the  outset  of  the  Session  to  do  but 
little ;  and,  from  one  cause  or  another,  it  has  done  less  than  it  pro¬ 
posed.  The  Universities  Bill  and  the  Prisons  Bills  were  legacies 
from  last  year,  and  have  been  passed  this  Session  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Government  made  a  slight  change  in  the  names  of  the 
Oxford  Commissioners,  which  removed  some  objections,  and  they 
succeeded  in  resisting  all  proposals  for  further  alterations  in  the 
composition  or  functions  of  the  Commission.  The  chief  effort  of 
the  Opposition  in  regard  to  the  Universities  Bill  was  to  diminish 
or  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  by  clerical  fellowships  ;  but  a 
somewhat  narrow  majority  upheld  the  views  of  the  Government. 
With  the  Burials  Bill  the  Government  was  less  fortunate.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  sanitary  measure,  and  was  intended  to  remedy  the 
grievance  of  Dissenters  by  providing  them  everywhere  with  appro¬ 
priate  places  of  interment.  But  this  did  not  suit  those  in  the  eyes 
of  whom  the  grievance  was  most  serious.  It  was  the  right  of 
burial  with  their  own  services  in  churchyards  that  the  Dissenters 
claimed,  and  this  claim  was  resisted  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  ;  hut  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  to  some  extent  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  considered  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  give  the 
Dissenters  what  they  wished.  Many  Conservative  peers  shared 
these  opinions,  and,  headed  by  Lord  Ilarrowby,  they  first  divided 
with  a  tie  against  Government,  and  then  heat  the  Government  by 
a  majority  of  sixteen.  Thus  the  only  serious  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Government  during  the  Session  was  inflicted  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  w'hich  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at  the  command  of  a 
Conservative  Ministry,  and  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.  The  South 
Africa  Bill  passed  through  the  Lords  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  Lord  Grey,  who  insisted  that  sufficient  protection  was  not 
given  to  the  natives ;  and,  as  it  was  a  merely  permissive  Bill, 
enabling  the  South  African  colonies  to  form  a  confederation  if 
they  pleased,  it  would  have  scarcely  attracted  any  attention  had 
not  its  passage  through  the  Commons  been  chosen  as  a  battle-field 
by  the  obstructives,  and  its  import  been  made  to  seem  more 
serious  hv  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  That  that  annexa¬ 
tion  should  seem  strange  and  unwelcome  to  men  of  all  parties 
was  highly  natural ;  but  the  Government  made  it  so  clear  that  it 
had  taken  the  step  with  extreme  reluctance,  without  any  real 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  annexed  population,  and  only  on 
grounds  of  supreme  and  uncontestable  necessity,  that  Parliament 
had  no  choice  but  to  ratify  what  bad  been  done.  Besides  its 
Irish  Bills,  the  Government  carried  two  Scotch  Bills,  one  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  jurisdiction  of  sheriffs,  and  one  for  placing  Scotch 
prisons  on  the  new  footing  which  English  and  Irish  prisons  are  to 
occupy.  A  Bill  for  supervising  canal  boats,  and  one  for  ex¬ 
tirpating  dangerous  insects,  may  be  added  to  the  scauty  list  of 
Government  successes.  The  list  of  Government  failures  is  long. 
The  Valuation  Bill,  the  Scotch  Iloads  and  Bridges  Bill,  the 
Scotch  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Factories  Bill,  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Bill,  and  the  usual  Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Bills 
of  the  Chancellor,  and  probably  his  Bar  Discipline  Bill  and  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  are  all  doomed  to  destruction.  The 
Budget,  as  it  continued  that  of  last  year  without  a  single 
change,  offered  no  room  for  criticism,  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  gave  little  occasion  for  controversy.  Mr.  Hardy 
was  able  to  show  that  the  number  and  quality  of  recruits  had 
greatly  improved,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  little  difficulty  in 
resisting  a  motion  for  curing  the  inherent  evils  of  the  Admiralty 
by  turning  the  First  Lord  into  a  Secretary  of  State.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Session,  at  a  period  far  too  late  for  any  real  discussion, 
a  proposed  warrant  for  paying  officers  to  retire,  so  as  to  increase 
the  flow  of  promotion,  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and,  although 
it  was  conceded  that  some  changes  must  hereafter  be  made  in  the 
system  proposed,  yet  it  was  successfully  urged  that  something 
must  be  done  at  once  to  lessen  the  block  in  the  service,  and  that 
the  country  might  as  well  begin  to  understand  that  the  cost  of  the 
abolition  of  purchase  was  only  half  paid. 

The  annual  proposal  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  for  the  extension  of 
the  county  suffrage  met  its  usual  fate,  but  derived  new  im¬ 
portance  from  being  this  year  officially  supported  by  Lord  Har¬ 
rington  as  the  Liberal  leader,  while  Mr.  Gosehen  separated  himself 
from  bis  friends,  and  strongly  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
new  voters  would  be,  if  possible,  worse  judges  ol  political  economy 
than  the  old.  As  the  extension  of  the  county  suffrage, 
with  the  inevitable  redistribution  that  must  accompany 
it,  will  effectually  prevent  moderate  Liberals  of  moderate 
means  from  ever  getting  into  Parliament,  there  are  many 
members  who  must  have  felt  some  dismay  at  learning  that 
henceforth  it  is  to  be  part  of  the  platform  of  their  party.  The 
annual  proposal  to  admit  women  to  the  suffrage  enjoyed  this  year 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  talked  out  by  one  of  its  own  sup¬ 
porters.  The  comparatively  early  date  at  which  the  Indian  Budget 
was  brought  forward  failed  to  secure  more  of  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  has  been  ordinarily  bestowed  at  the  fag- 
end  of  the  Session  ;  and  when  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  promised 
a  better  system  of  accounts,  and  had  explained  that  Indian  finance 


was  necessarily  deranged  hv  the  successive  famines  which  desolate 
one  part  of  India  after  another,  there  was  not  much  more  to  say  or 
to  hear.  A  case  in  which  the  Indian  Government  had  acted  with 
haste  and  harshness  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion  on  the  position  of 
the  Indian  J udges  with  regard  to  the  Crown,  and  the  opinion  seemed 
ultimately  to  prevail  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  right  in  the  opinion 
under  cover  of  which  be  had  boon  able  to  shelter  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  virtual  occupation  of  Quettah,  coupled  with  an  im¬ 
prudent  speech  of  the  \  icerov,  also  gave  occasion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  discussion  on  Indian  frontier  policy  ;  but  here  again 
Lord  Salisbury  stilled  the  storm  by  declaring  that  our  frontier 
policy  was  really  to  remain  unchanged,  and  these  assurances 
have  been  since  repeated  iu  the  Commons.  In  a  very  faint¬ 
hearted  attack  on  Lord  Salisbury’s  new  scheme  for  educating 
Indian  civilians,  Dr.  Playfair  entirely  failed  to  show  that  the 
Scotch  Universities,  whose  cause  ho  espoused,  had  any  reason 
to  complain.  The  Government  agreed,  on  the  appeal  of  a 
private  member,  that  the  sale  of  next  presentations  opened 
the  door  to  great  abuses,  and  on  that  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court  that  alleged  criminals  ought  not  to  he  kept  waiting  so 
long  as  at  present  for  a  gaol  delivery.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  administration  of  justice  was  subsequently  reviewed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  owned  that  there  was  an  absolute  denial  of 
justice  at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere ;  yet  he  came  to  the 
strange  conclusion  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  nothing  hut 
the  creation  of  new  Judges  would  suffice  to  meet  the  evil,  and  the 
creation  of  new  Judges  was  impossible  without  lowering  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Bench  and  draining  the  Bar.  Humanity  in  this  as  in 
every  Session  has  had  its  enthusiasts.  But  the  House  would 
neither  abolish  flogging  in  the  navy  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
nor  capital  punishment,  although  the  abolition  found  supporters 
so  eminent  as  Mr.  Bright  and  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Lord 
Redesdale  sounded  a  note  of  alarm,  which  soon  rang  through  the 
country,  by  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Peers  a  book  called  the 
Priest  in  Absolution.  Mr.  Holms  showed  once  more  bow  utterly 
incapable  he  is  of  getting  together  a  stock  of  accurate  and 
appropriate  facts  in  order  to  set  up  as  an  army  reformer ; 
and  Mr.  James  renewed  Abe  standing  attack  on  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  London  with  even  less  method  and  a  feebler  chance 
of  success  than  usual.  The  Government  did  itself  little  credit 
by  resisting  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  for  preserving  ancient 
monuments  ;  and  it  certainly  departed  from  the  ground  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  take  when  it  permitted  the 
second  reading  of  a  curious  Bill  for  allowing  the  offspring  of 
colonial  marriages  forbidden  in  this  country  to  succeed,  as  if 
legitimate,  to  real  property  in  England.  Some  subjects  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance — the  best  mode  of  preventing  floods  and 
droughts,  the  prevention  of  fires  in  London,  and  the  cattle  plague — • 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  Committees ;  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  which  acts  on  a  scale  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
department  of  Government,  has  chosen  to  withdraw  a  Bill  fo-r 
authorizing  precautions  to  he  taken  against  the  overflow  of  the 
Thames,  when  Parliament  insisted  on  the  metropolitan  area  gene¬ 
rally  being  taxed  for  the  purpose,  and  has  found  the  House  of 
Commons  a  vigilant  protector  against  what  it  thought  to  beau 
undue  interference  of  the  Lords  in  the  mode  of  its  acquiring  home 
property  in  London  by  compulsory  purchase. 

Lord  Beaconsfiekl  has  found  little  opportunity  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remind  his  admirers  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  old  prominence  has  been  ojice 
more  attached  to  his  name  by  a  singular  accident,  and  in  a  way 
especially  creditable  to  him.  His  appointment  of  Mr.  Pigott  to 
the  Oontrollership  of  the-  Stationery  Office  was  attacked  by  Mr. 
Ilolms,  with  a  bold  assumption  of  imaginary  facts,  as  a,  mere 
electioneering  job,  and,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  having  no  answer 
to  make,  the  House  passed  what  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Beaconslield.  Everything  conspired  to  place  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage.  He  had  been  attacked 
point  after  point  for  what  he  had  not  done,  and  when  he  told  his 
own  story  to  the  Lords,  he  showed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that,  far  from  having  indulged  in  an  electioneering  job,  he  bad 
promoted  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  opposed  him  in  politics 
and  sued  him  at  law;  that  he  had  carefully  considered 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  ignored,  and  had  decided  against  appointing  a 
stationer,  ns  he  could  only  have  got  one  “  who  had  retired 
from  business  or  from  whom  business  had  retired  ”  :  and  that 
he  bad  chosen,  simply  from  what  he  had  heard  of  him,  Mr.  Pigott, 
whom  lie  had  never  seen,  and  who  had  never  applied  for  the  post. 
The  House  of  Commons  of  course  rescinded  its  vote,  and.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  took  on  himself  all  the  blame  for  what  had 
happened.  On  the  Session  generally  the  leader  of  the  Commons 
must  look  back  with  mixed  feelings.  The  Ministry  has  been  dis¬ 
creet  in  its  Eastern  policy,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  fix  it  in 
the  path  of  discretion  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  He  has  also 
been  uniformly  courteous  and  conciliatory.  But  it  cannot  he  said 
that  lie  has  always  been  judicious.  The  Government,' under  his 
guidance,  has  vacillated  more  than  a  firm  leader  would  per¬ 
mit.  It  decided  to  oppose  Mr.  Read’s  plan  for  county  administra¬ 
tion,  and  then  had  to  accept  it  with  favour.  It  allowed  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  official  to  speak  strongly  against  a  Commission  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  then  suddenly  agreed  that  a  Commission 
should  be  issued.  Sir  Stafford  first  decided  to  proceed  against  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  one  of  his  colleagues  had  to  save  him  from  the  mis¬ 
take  of  precipitation.  He  invented  the  new  rules,  and  within  a 
week  discovered  ‘that  they  were  totally  inoperative  as  against 
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the  Irishmen,  if  not  against  Mr.  Whalley.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  Session  he  complained  of  the  regular  Opposi¬ 
tion  as  vexatious  because  disappointed  in  its  hopes  of  office, 
but  he  has  had  little  ground  of  complaint.  The  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  have  strongly  supported  the  Government  in 
its  contests  with  the  obstructives  on  the  South  Africa  Bill, 
and  on  all  Irish  Bills,  and  have  never  wasted  time  when  they 
had  to  criticize.  No  one  indeed  has  gained  so  much  by  the 
history  of  the  Session  as  Lord  Hartington,  who  has  continually 
exhibited  force,  moderation,  and  tact.  The  nuisance  of  the  Irish 
obstruction  and  its  transparent  insincerity  has,  however,  con¬ 
ciliated  general  good  feeling  towards  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as 
the  representative  of  the  House  against  its  unruly  members  ;  and 
in  his  capacity  of  leader  be  is  liked,  and  respected,  if  not  admired. 
It  is  felt  that  he  is  what  a  member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  ; 
and  this  is  a  legitimate  cause  of  satisfaction  at  a  time  when  the 
character  of  the  House  is  in  many  ways  suffering.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  House  has  been  the  scene  of  indecorous  contests,  but  its 
tone  has  degenerated.  There  is  more  acrimony,  worse  manners, 
more  outrageous  folly  than  there  used  to  be.  In  no  Session  have 
more  members  wasted  time  by  putting  sillier  questions,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  questions  have  been  perverted  into  an 
engine  of  unfair  personal  attack.  A  discussion  took  place  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Session  as  to  the  advisableness  of  instituting 
official  reports;  and  the  proposal  was  fortunately  rejected,  as  very 
much  of  what  is  said  in  the  House  will  not  bear  recording.  The 
Ministry,  as  representing  a  political  party,  does  not  appear  to  have 
lost  ground.  The  Salford  election  shows  that  English  con¬ 
stituencies  do  not  like  Liberal  candidates  who  coquet  with  Home 
Rule,  and  that  the  neutral  policy  of  the  Government  commends 
itself  to  the  country.  At  Oldham  and  Grimsby  Liberals  have  won 
seats  previously  heid  by  Conservatives,  but  these  were  perhaps  per¬ 
sonal  rather  than  political  triumphs  ;  and  although  Liberals  have 
contested  more  than  one  county  with  increasing  minorities,  they 
have  not  carried  the  elections.  There  is  no  wish  for  a  change  of 
Ministrv,  and  the  erratic  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  will  neither 
lead  nor  not  lead,  distracts  and  disturbs  the  Liberal  party.  In 
administration  the  Government  continues  successful,  aud  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Smith  has  fairly  earned  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  whose  untimely  death  deprived  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  friendly  and  warm-hearted  member, 
and  the  State  of  an  energetic,  if  not  faultless,  official.  It  is  not 
the  Ministry,  but  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  that  is  in  danger, 
and  that  this  should  be  so  is  the  most  painful  experience  of  the 
wearisome  Session  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 


SENTIMENT. 

IT  is  difficult  to  mention  •*  sentiment  ”  without  creating  a  painful 
fear  that  the  Eastern  question  is  not  far  off.  But  sentiment 
existed  before  the  words  “  maudlin  ”  and  “  sickly  ”  had  become  its 
inseparable  epithets,  just  as  there  were  Bulgarians  before  thdre  were 
atrocities.  Even  previously  to  the  year  of  grace  1876,  sentiment, 
in  all  its  forms,  was  irritating  to  people  who  did  not  happen  to 
share  its  pleasures ;  and  it  is  likely  that  too  widely  extended 
sympathies  will  provoke  a  healthy  back-current  of  virtuous  in¬ 
dignation  long  after  the  political  questions  of  the  moment  are 
matters  of  ancient  history.  The  annoyance  which  sentimental 
people  give  to  their  friends  of  sterner  mood  is,  at  bottom,  based 
on  mere  dissimilarity  of  tastes,  and  on  the  necessity  of  denouncing 
an  enjoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share.  The  narrower  a  man’s 
character  is,  and  the  more  stupid  his  mind,  the  more  intense  is  his 
power  of  detesting  everything  which  he  does  not  happen  to  care 
for.  He  dislikes  and  despises  persons  who  differ  from  him  about 
the  smallest  details  of  the  daily  management  of  life;  and  it  is 
really  an  intellectual  triumph  to  be  able  to  take  so  wide  a  view  as 
to  detect  and  detest  so  large  and  vague  a  thing  as  sentiment. 

Sentiment  may  be  roughly  defined  as  that  extension  of  self 
which  permits  people  to  be  moved,  more  than  other  people 
like,  by  facts  which  do  not  touch  them  personally,  or  which  at 
least  do  not  affect  them  more  than  they  affect  all  the  rest 
of  humanity.  It  is  plain  that  persons  of  this  stamp  may  have 
such  a  wealth  of  character  and  of  feeling  that  they  can 
spare  a  little  for  the  misfortunes  of  Chinese  Mandarins  or 
of  Fijian  cannibals,  without  stinting  their  friends  at  home,  their 
kindred,  their  countrymen.  At  the  same  time  it  is  no  less 
obvious  that  all  extension  implies  a  loss  of  intensity.  It  is  this 
loss  of  intensity  that  moralists  destitute  of  sentiment  choose  as 
their  ground  of  accusation  against  people  whom  they  denounce 
as  sentimental.  The  Vizier  of  the  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  in  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  was  a  philosopher  of  this  school.  The 
King,  suffering  from  fever,  and  by  no  means  himself,  wTas  inclined 
to  pity  the  misfortunes  of  a  singularly  unlucky  though  conscien¬ 
tious  person  who  insisted  on  being  stoned  to  death  because,  in  a 
moment  of  pardonable  ill  temper,  he  had  sworn  at  some  members  of 
his  family.  The  Vizier,  in  his  objections  to  the  melancholy  of  the 
monarch,  stated,  in  a  respectful  way  and  without  the  use  of  the 
word  “  maudlin,”  the  weak  points  in  the  sentimental  character. 
He  had  seen  three  kings  reigning  in  Bokhara,  he  said,  and  had 
never  observed  in  any  of  them  the  modern  innovation  of  senti¬ 
ment.  They  had  strictly  confined  their  sympathies  to  their  family 
circle,  and  had  scattered  no  pity  to  outsiders.  The  Vizier  hinted, 
too,  that  if  men  wrere  to  care  about  the  bad  luck  of  strangers,  they 
would  shorten  their  own  lives  by  the  indulgence  of  useless  regrets. 


Ilis  argument  that  the  world  is  wide  and  that  sentiment  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  limitless — 

All  the  earth  round, 

If  a  man  bear  to  have  it  so, 

Things  which  shall  vex  him  might  be  found — 

is  applicable  to  a  modern  mood  of  which  some  poets  are  rather 
proud.  Sentiment,  in  short,  if  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
means  peevishness — or,  to  use  a  finer  word,  Welt-schmerz — in  the 
long  run. 

The  arguments  of  the  Vizier  are  still  as  true  a9  ever,  and  yet 
the  fact  remains  that,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  sentiment 
flourishes  and  increases.  Any  minister  who  remembered  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  George  III.  would  see  the 
same  change  that  displeased  the  adviser  of  the  King  in 
Bokhara.  He  would  find  that  people  now  insist  on  looking 
bevond  their  friends  and  the  kinsmen  of  their  blood,  and  on 
paining  their  hearts  for  strangers.  He  would  not  find,  on  con¬ 
sulting  the  proper  statistics,  that  the  average  length  of  human  life 
is  shortened  by  the  assumption  of  burdens  which  are  not  our  own. 
Here  the  opponents  of  sentiment  make  a  point ;  but  not  a  very 
valuable  one.  It  is  still  the  case,  they  say,  that  men’s  private 
sorrows  make  them  old  ;  that  it  is  not  the  fantastic  grief,  but  the 
grief  which  must  be  borne,  that  “  makes  the  head  white  and  bows 
the  knees.”  They  argue  that  the  emotion  which  is  admitted  to 
have  no  such  effect  is  a  mere  luxury  of  woe,  a  pleasant  tickling  of 
sorrow,  and  more,  or  less  an  hypocrisy.  They  have  thus  the  double 
advantage  of  calling  sentiment  humbug  when  it  does  not  move 
to  anything  but  pity  and  sympathy,  and  of  stigmatizing  it  as 
a  kind  of  sincere  but  wicked  folly  when  it  does  lead  on  to 
action.  But  these  charges  really  seem  only  to  apply  to  sen¬ 
timent  when  it  is  so  excessive  as  to  pass  into  absolute  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  necessary  claims  of  the  closer  relations.  If  a  woman 
really  lets  her  children  grow  up  like  little  savages  because 
she  is  providing  flannel  and  soap  for  the  Weddahs  of  Ceylon, 
then  her  sentiment  is  as  mischievous  as  any  one  pleases  to  call 
it.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  people  may  give  away  a  little 
of  the  small  change  of  sympathy  and  cosmopolitan  kindness  with¬ 
out  trenching  on  the  capital  of  domestic  or  national  duty.  One  is 
tempted  to  suspect  people  who  are  too  jealous  of  their  neighbours’ 
minor  charities  of  keeping  their  own  charity  exclusively  for  their 
own  private  benefit.  They  seem  to  have  narrow  sympathies 
themselves,  aud  to  be  jealous  of  the  comparative  width  and  wealth 
of  others.  They  are  like  the  theorists  w7ho  hold  that  married  men 
should  distrust  and  dislike  all  the  female  sex  except  their  own  wives 
and  sisters.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  sisters  do  not  invariably 
excite  sympathy  in  the  same  degree  as  ladies  who  are  not  relatives 
at  all.  The  opponents  of  sentiment  seem  to  suspect  foreign  nations 
of  exercising  the  same  sort  of  unfair  and  unholy  fascination,  and 
they  keep  on  insisting  that  feeling  must  be  confined  to  the  British 
Islands.  It  is  useless  to  reply  that  we  may  have  fine  feeling 
enough  for  all  parties. 

Benevolence,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  always  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  end  in  itself  and  for  itself,  a  new  form  of  self-indul¬ 
gence.  The  process  must  be  watched  carefully,  for,  as  benevolence 
widens  in  its  range,  it  grows  less  intense  in  its  action.  A  man 
may  begin  with  providing  for  the  wants  of  his  poor  relations,  and 
may  end  by  bestowing  nothing  but  tears,  and  these  in  floods,  on 
the  sorrows  of  the  race  at  large.  Rousseau  is  the  great  example  of 
this  moral  fallacy,  and,  in  regard  to  sentimentalists,  has  been 
called  with  some  truth  “  the  grandmother  of  them  all.”  The 
love  which  he  freely  offered  to  all  mankind  except  to  the 
people  whom  he  met  in  daily  intercourse  is  certainly  nauseous 
enough,  and  has  been  rejected  with  due  scorn  by  writers  of 
this  present  age.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  people  who 
take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  are  half-way  to  the  extensive  affections  of  Rousseau,  and 
that  they  will  soon  come  to  cherish  an  almost  amatory  love  of 
humanity,  combined  with  a  total  indifference  to  the  fate  of  their 
wives  and  children  aud  country.  There  are  fortunately  degrees 
in  these  things,  and  sympathy  would  do  no  harm  if  it  went 
along  with  knowledge.  The  further  it  travels,  unluckily,  the  less 
it  is  likely  to  know  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  apt,  in  its 
longest  excursions,  to  be  moved  and  biassed  by  very  petty  influ¬ 
ences  at  home.  Thus  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether  the  senti¬ 
mental  affection  for  Circassians  or  the  tender  and  passionate 
interest  in  Roumelians  is  the  more  laughable  and  the  more 
perverse.  Sentiment,  too,  even  in  its  most  volatile  votaries,  has 
its  limits.  If  once  it  sets  in  one  direction  and  gets  its  head  in  that 
line,  no  one  can  stop  it  till  it  is  exhausted,  or  turn  it  into  other 
regions  which  in  other  times  it  would  have  found  congenial. 
Sentiment  likes  something  original  too,  and  is  apt  to  care  for 
its  proteges  not  in  proportion  to  their  needs,  but  to  what  may  be 
called  their  interestingness.  There  is  felt  to  be  but  little  that  is 
“  interesting  ”  at  present  in  our  Indian  famine.  We  have  become 
used  to  Indian  famines,  and  familiarity  has  dufled  the  pity  which 
we  used  to  feel.  To  the  genuine  sentimentalist  the  starving 
Hindoos  have  come  to  be  like  the  man  who  was  “  always  tying 
his  shoe.”  As  a  parodist  of  a  contemporary  poet  makes  the  bard 
say  that  he  is  blase  as  to  the  charms  of  freedom  in  Greece,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  that  he  longs  for  the  Revolution  in  Japan,  so  the 
sentimentalist  is  always  provoked  with  the  inopportune  and  re¬ 
peated  misfortunes  of  a  race  in  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  be  interested. 
The  troubles  of  entirely  new  and  unheard-of  nationalities  are 
certainly  more  fresh  and  attractive. 

The  foibles  of  sentiment  are  ridiculous  and  provoking  enough  ; 
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but,  it  may  be  presumed,  on  an  optimistic  view  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  silly  sentimentalists  than 
that  there  should  be  no  sentiment  at  all.  Life  would  become  as 
dull  without  it  as  existence  in  a  village  where  the  natives  are 
too  dull  and  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  to  talk  scandal. 
The  very  increase  of  sentiment  and  the  vague  influence  which  it 
puts  forth  show  that  it  is  a  force  to  be  educated  and  made  useful 
rather  than  a  thing  to  be  put  down  with  sneers.  No  one  can  be 
sure  till  he  has  tried  that  it  is  impossible,  to  convince  a  senti¬ 
mentalist  by  argument ;  while  it  is  certain  that  to  call  him  names 
merely  irritates  him,  and  makes  him  throw  mud  in  his  turn.  The 
terms  “  fool  ”  and  “  ruffian,”  or  their  equivalents,  are  very  easily 
reached  in  a  sort  of  controversy  that  must  be,  by  its  very  nature, 
personal.  The  desirable  thing  would  be  for  the  sentimentalist  to 
show  that  his  feeling  is,  as  some  philosophers  hold  that  all  feeling 
is,  a  coloured  manifestation  of  reason ;  while  the  antagonist 
should  demonstrate  that  his  reason  is  not  so  dry  a  light  that  it  is 
not  fed  with  the  oil  of  tine  feeling.  But  any  attempts  of  this 
sort  would  interfere  with  a  great  deal  of  writing  and  speaking 
which  is  as  easy  and  as  instructive  as  profane  swearing. 

Besides  the  objection  that  sentiment  is  a  waste  of  feeling,  and 
that  it  is  apt  to  become  a  useless  and  weakening  indulgence,  there 
remains  the  charge  that  there  is  really  no  end  to  it.  Mr.  Mill 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  placed  himself  in  imagination 
beyond  the  point  at  which  active  sentiment  could  have  any 
excuse  for  existence.  Other  victims  of  Wclt-schmerz  had  been 
content  to  make  themselves  miserable  over  all  the  evil  which  is 
done  under  the  sun,  and  which  they  can  never  see  or  help  to 
rectify.  The  Vizier  of  the  Sick  King  observed  that,  even  if 
the  Shiah  dogs  could  be  imagined  to  worship  in  an  orthodox 
fashion,  and  escape  misfortune,  the  sentimentalist  would  still 
find  something  to  annoy  him.  His  widened  sympathy  would 
include  the  Kaffirs,  who  “  vex  one  another  night  and  day.”  Mr. 
Mill  went  further,  and  imagining,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
all  the  wrongs  men  do  each  other  were  undone,  asked  himself, 
What  then  ?  The  answer  was  dismal,  and  the  state  of  a  mind 
which  chose  to  brood  over  it  was  unhealthy,  and  perhaps  absurd. 
It  was  a  state  of  mind,  however,  through  which  increasing  numbers 
of  intelligent  and,  as  they  are  called,  “  thinking,”  people  pass ; 
indeed  it  is  almost  as  common  a  malady  as  that  of  love  used  to  be. 
Perhaps  the  more  gloomy  fever  may  even  supersede  the  other  as 
the  globe  grows  cooler  and  personal  feeling  yields  to  universal 
sentiment.  If  this  is  to  be  so,  the  world  must  reckon  with  the 
fact,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  feel  certain  that  the  emotions  of 
Welt-schmerz  will  be  as  transient  as  the  passion  of  love.  Men  will 
die  and  the  worms  eat  them,  but  not  for  sentiment. 


ARGOS. 

A  SHORT  drive — we  are  still  within  the  region  where  driving 
is  possible — takes  us  fromTiryns  to  Argos,  from  the  destroyed 
city  to  the  destroyers.  The  contrast  is  striking.  Argos,  through 
all  changes,  has  always  remained  a  dwelling-place  of  man,  and  not 
only  a  dwelling-place  of  man,  but  a  town  of  some  importance, 
according  to  the  standard  of  its  own  age  and  place.  Modern 
Athens  is  an  artificial  city.  It  is  a  town  which  might  have 
stood  anywhere  else,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  akropolis  and 
around  the  churches  of  Eirene.  Modern  Argos  is  not  an  artificial 
town ;  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
ordinary  historical  causes.  It  shows  us  what  an  ancient  Greek 
city,  neither  ruined  nor  forsaken  nor  artificially  fostered,  but  left 
to  the  working  of  natural  circumstances,  finds  itself  after  long  ages 
of  Roman,  Venetian,  Turkish,  and  restored  Greek  rule.  The 
chief  remark  which  the  place  suggests  to  a  Western  eye  is 
how  little  there  is  to  remark.  In  the  modern  town  there  is  no 
remarkable  building  of  any  kind,  old  or  new  ;  the  modern  cathedral 
is  large  and  is  meant  to  be  of  some  pretensions,  but  one  would 
gladly  exchange  it  for  the  tiny  metropolitan  church  of  Athens, 
or  for  any  other  church  of  genuine  Byzantine  style  ancl 
date.  The  town  itself  covers  a  large  space,  and  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  population.  Setting  apart  the  capital  and  the  great  sea¬ 
ports,  Argos  ranks  high  among  the  existing  cities  of  Greece. 
Vet  to  a  Western  eye  it  has  an  unpleasing,  almost  a  barbarous,  look ; 
it  is  dirty,  irregular,  with  neither  Western  neatness  nor  Eastern  pic¬ 
turesque  effect.  An  old  Venetian  possession,  oue  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  St.  Mark  might  have  planted  somewhat  of  his  impress 
here,  as  he  has  done  on  so  manyr  of  his  subject  cities.  If  Argos 
were  even  as  Trail,  no  one  would  complain.  But,  since  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  Argos  has  seen  the  Turk,  and  that  is  enough  to  account  for 
the  difference.  Argos  is  not  lacking  in  recent  history  ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  important  events  during  the  War  of  Independence,  when 
it  acted  several  times  as  the  common  meeting-place  of  Greece.  It 
is  still,  we  believe,  a  thriving  place  after  its  own  standard ;  but 
that  is  not  the  standard  of  Western  Europe,  nor  yet  the  standard 
of  Syra  and  Patras.  But  it  sets  us  thinking  whether  a  town  in 
Western  Europe  five  or  six  hundred  years  back  may  not  have 
looked  much  the  same.  In  one  point  indeed  there  was  a  difference. 
No  Western  mediaeval  town  of  the  same  population  as  modern 
Argos  would  have  spread  over  the  same  space.  That  is  to  say,  the 
modern  town  lies  scattered,  doubtless  because  it  represents  an 
ancient  city  of  far  greater  extent. 

But  the  objects  which  give  Argos  its  main  interest  iu  the 
eyes  of  the  historical  inquirer,  the  objects  which  bear  witness  to 
the  existence  of  Argos  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  lie  outside  the 


modern  town.  One,  the  chief  of  all,  proclaims  its  presence  from 
far.  The  akropolis  of  Argos,  the  famous  Larissa,  the  soaring  height 
crowned  by  the  stronghold  which  from  a  primaeval  fortress  grew 
into  a  modern  castle,  is  an  akropolis  in  quite  another  sense  than  the 
lowlier  hill  of  Tiryns,  or  even  than  that  of  Athens.  The  name  leads 
to  a  long  train  of  thonght.  It  is  the  Larissa  of  Argos.  How  many 
spots  bear  the  name  of  Larissa?  How  many  lands  and  cities  bear 
the  name  of  Argos  ?  lie  who  has  a  taste  for  Pelasgian  speculation 
has  a  wide  field  opened  to  him.  He  who  keeps  himself  within  the 
range  of  recorded  history  and  of  such  tradition  as  may  be  said  to 
prove  itself,  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think  how  largely  the  fame  of 
Argos  is  a  borrowed  fame.  Argos  and  the  Argeians  meet  us  in 
every  page  ol  the  Homeric  tale  ;  they  seem  to  be  the  most  familiar 
names  lor  Greece  and  the  Greeks  before  Greece  and  the  Greeks 
had  as  yet  an  acknowledged  common  name.  But  a  little  thought 
will  show  that  in  most  of  the  places  where  they  are  named 
there  is  no  immediate  reference  to  the  local  citv  of'  Argos.  The 
Bretwalda  of  Hellas  ruled  over  many  islands  and  over  all 
Argos.  Whatever  thi4  means,  it  can  hardly  mean  anything 
short  of  all  Peloponnesos  ;  at  least  it  cannot  mean  the  local 
Argos,  which  did  not  come  within  his  immediate  kingdom.  To 
suppose  any  reference  to  the  local  Argos  would  be  like  quartering 
a  Karling  at  Paris  or  a  West-Saxon  at  York.  But  the  local  Argos 
dealt  with  Mykene  like  the  savage  who  swallows  the  eye  of  his  slain 
enemy  in  order  to  take  to  himself  his  strength,  courage,  and  glory. 
Only  a  few  years  after  Mykene  fell  we  find  the  Attic  dramatists 
transferring  the  whole  tele  of  Pelops’  line  from  its  own  place  to 
the  destroying  city.  The  confusion  has  become  hopeless.  Argos 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  mythical  glory  to  which  it  has  no  claim. 
The  name  of  Argos  brings  up  a  crowd  of  associations,  most  of 
which  it  is  our  first  duty  to  drive  back.  We  must  remember  that 
Agamemnon— we  take  the  personal  name  to  express  the  fact  of 
the  Mykenaian  empire — wTas  lord  of  the  local  Argos  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  lord  of  any  other  spot  in  Peloponnesos.  The 
two  neighbouring  cities  were  the  heads,  as  the  Catalogue  shows  us, 
of  two  kingdoms  of  strangely  irregular  shape,  but  whose  very  shape 
is  the  sign  that  the  geography  is  genuine.  No  inventor  could  have 
hit  on  anything  so  unlike  the  arrangements  of  historic  Greece. 
Argos  destroyed  Mykene  and  took  its  glories  to  itself.  If 
we  can  conceive  Paris  and  Laon — or,  by  a  still  bolder  flight, 
Paris  and  Aachen — within  sight  of  one  another,  and  if  we  can 
further  conceive  the  elder  seat  of  rule  not  only  robbed  of  its  history, 
but  actually'  rased  to  the  ground,  by  the  y  uunger  seat,  we  shall  get  a 
fair  illustration  of  what  really  happened  in  the  case  of  Argos  and 
Mykene. 

Yet  Argos  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  that  a  long  and  stirring 
history,  though  it  is  a  history  which  can  seldom  be  called  honour¬ 
able,  and  one  which  never,  in  the  days  of  contemporary  record,  places 
the  city  in  the  first  rank,  along  with  Sparta,  Athens,  and  for  a 
moment  Thebes.  In  contemporary  history  Argos  seems  chiefly  to 
live  on  the  memory  of  earlier  day's  when  she  did  hold  such  a 
place.  And  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Grote’s  services  to  those  parts  of 
Grecian  history  which  lie  rather  out  of  the  range  of  his  main 
strength  that  he  has  brought  out  clearly  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Argos  did  hold  the  first  place  in  Peloponnesos.  In  the 
Iliad  she  is  one  of  the  three  cities  which  Here  best  loved,  but 
which  she  could  endure  to  see  overthrown  as  the  price  of  seeing 
the  overthrow  of  hated  Ilios.  Argos  there  ranks  with  Sparta, 
and  Mykene.  When  the  day  of  overthrow  came,  when  Achaiar. 
rule  gave  way  to  Dorian,  when  Argos  iu  the  wider  sense  became 
Peloponnesos,  the  local  Argos  appears  as  first  of  three 
chief  Dorian  powers,  with  Sparta  and,  no  longer  Mykene, 
but  Messene — the  land  and  not  the  later  city' — as  her 
secondary  yokefellows.  Prima  inter  ywes  among  these,  she 
gradually  loses  the  first  place  to  Sparta,  and  spends  the  rest  of 
her  days  as  a  Greek  city  in  feeble  assertion  of  the  place  which  she 
had  lost.  In  every  age  of  Greek  history,  iu  the  days  of  Persian, 
Peloponnesian,  Corinthian,  Macedonian,  and  Achaian  warfare, 
the  name  of  Argos  meets  us  at  every  page  ;  but  the  annals  of  the 
city  are  nowhere  adorned  by'  any  great  strokes  of  heroism  or 
wisdom.  Her  policy  is  often  isolated,  often  cowardly,  almost 
always  dictated  by  jealousy  of  Sparta.  In  her  last  age  Pyrrhos 
dies  beneath  her  walls,  and  she  joins  the  League  under  a  reclaimed 
tyrant.  But  the  distance  between  Aristomachos  and  Lydiadas 
may  mark  the  distance  between  Argos  and  the  first  of  Grecian 
cities,  when  that  name  had  passed  away  from  Argos,  Sparta, 
Athens,  and  Thebes  to  Megalopolis,  mother  of  Achaian  states¬ 
men. 

Still  with  all  this,  Argos  is  a  great  name.  A  continuous  being, 
a  continuous  history',  from  the  Homeric  Catalogue  to  the  War  of 
Independence,  is  something  which  Megalopolis  and  even  Sparta 
cannot  boast  of.  Sparta,  Lakedaimonia  in  later  phrase,  gave  way 
to  Misthra — modern  Sparta  is  a  new  and  artificial  creation.  But 
Argos,  the  Argos  that  we  now  see,  with  its  queer-looking 
streets  and  shops  and  open  spaces,  is,  by  unbroken  succes¬ 
sion,  the  city  of  Diomedes,  the  city  of  Kleobis  and  Biton. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  temple  which  witnessed  the  filial 
piety  of  Kleobis  and  Biton ;  but  the  Larissa  of  Diomedes,  the 
A  up  is — the  shield  of  Argos — which  was  stormed  by  the  last 
Kleomenes,  is  there  still.  The  huge  hill  with  the  ruined  buildings 
at  the  base,  with  the  castle  containing  remains  of  almost  every  age 
on  its  crest,  with  the  signs  of  human  occupation  covering  almost 
every  step  of  its  steep  sides,  all  are  now  utterly  desolate  ;  but  they 
bear  witness  to  the  lesson  that  the  modern  town  over  which  they 
soar  is  the  unbroken  successor  of  the  dwelling-place  of  man  iu 
pros  hist  uric  times.  The  Larissa  of  Argos  is  an  akropolis  indeed, 
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utterly  dwarfing  as  far  as  tlie  works  of  nature  go  the  far  lowlier 
height  of  primaeval  Athens.  But  no  Parthenon,  no  Propylaia, 
crowned  the  hill  of  Argos.  The  nature  of  the  site  could  hardly 
have  allowed  them  to  stand  there,  and,  if  it  could,  they  would  have 
seemed  out  of  place  on  that  mountain-top.  But  the  fortress  is 
there,  shattered  and  forsaken  as  it  is  ;  the  walls  of  the  mediaeval 
castle  are  propped  on  the  walls  of  unrecorded  days  with  their  vast 
Kyklopean  masonry.  Other  parts  rest  on  masonry  of  later  date,  hut 
still  masonry  of  early  Hellenic  times,  stones  which  were  there 
before  Argos  thought  it  her  interest  in  the  greatest  national  peril  of 
Greece,  to  find  out  that  her  hero  Perseus  was  the  forefather  of  the 
invading  barbarian.  We  look  down  from  the  height  on  the 
modern  city,  on  the  plain,  on  the  gulf  which  parts  the  Argolic 
Akte  from  the  main  mass  of  Peloponnesos ;  we  mark  the  coast 
stretching  away  towards  the  hostile  Lakonian  land ;  we  gaze  on 
the  mountain  heights  of  the  central  land  of  the  peninsula,  fencing 
in  the  home  of  that  old  Arkadian  race  which  boasted  that  alone 
among  Greeks  it  had  never  changed  its  dwelling.  There  rises 
Artemision,  there  rises  the  hoary  peak  of  Kronion,  its  snow¬ 
capped  crest  seeming  no  unfit  dwelling-place  of  the  aged  god  who 
reigned  before  Zeus  and  his  children.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lie  a 
number  of  buildings,  all  forsaken  and  shattered,  witnessing  to  the 
many  changes  which  Argos  has  seen,  to  the  many  masters  who 
have  ruled  over  her.  There  is  one  piece  of  mighty  ancient  walling 
strangely  brought  together  with  sculpture  of  Roman  times.  There 
is  the  theatre  with  its  ranges  of  seats  cut  deep  in  the  hill-side, 
a  theatre  looking  out  on  the  wide  expanse  of  city,  plain,  sea, 
and  mountains.  Almost  at  its  foot  stands  a  ruin  of  the 
days  when  Argos  formed  part  of  the  subject  lands  of  the 
city  by  tbe  Tiber,  a  ruin  which  bespeaks  its  kindred  with 
the  baths  of  Antoninus,  and  shows  us  in  all  its  boldness 
the  great  constructive  invention  after  which  men  strove  at 
Tiryns,  but  which  Greece,  in  all  other  things  the  mother  of  arts, 
had  to  learn  from  her  Roman  masters.  We  look  at  the  broken 
brick  vault  of  the  Roman  building ;  but  if  our  eye  turns  a  little  to 
tbe  right,  we  soon  see  how  it  was  the  lands  east  of  tbe  Hadriatic 
which  first  learned  how  to  give  the  great  construe  five  invention  of 
Italy  its  noblest  form  and  to  apply  it  to  its  highest  use.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  Roman  ruin  stands  a  church  of  Byzantine 
days,  which  fitly  finishes  the  series.  The  forms  to  which  men 
were  feeling  their  way  in  the  sally-port  of  Tiryns  and  in  the 
treasure-house  of  Mykene  reached  their  perfection  when  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  East  taught  the  cupola,  soaring  or  spreading  as  it 
might  be,  to  rise  on  its  supporting  columns  over  the  centre  of  the 
churches  of  Eastern  Christendom.  Primaeval  Greece  strove  after 
the  arch ;  historic  Greece,  if  she  knew  its  constructive  use,  con¬ 
fined  it  to  a  few  purposes  of  constructive  usefulness.  Primaeval 
Italy  strove,  and  strove  with  more  success,  in  the  same  path,  and 
made  the  form  which  Greece  used  so  timidly  the  life  of  her 
national  architecture.  On  Roman  ground  the  arch  grew  into  the 
cupola  ;  hut  it  was  on  the  ground  that  was  Greek  and  Roman  alike, 
on  the  ground  of  the  Eastern  peninsula,  that  the  cupola  took 
its  noblest  form.  On  tbe  Larissa  of  Argos  a  few  traces  have  been 
found  of  galleries  like  those  of  Tiryns.  Pausanias  hears  witness 
that  Argos  once  had  her  subterranean  chamber  like  those  of 
Mykene,  and  doubtless  following  the  same  construction.  At 
Tiryns  and  at  Mykene  the  series  goes  no  further  ;  the  destroying 
hand  of  Argos  decreed  that  it  should  go  no  further.  But  the 
long  life  of  Argos  allowed  every  form  to  stand  there  side  by  side, 
from  the  gallery  and  the  treasury  to  the  Roman  hath  and  the 
Byzantine  church.  Yet  it  is  not  in  Argos  itself  that  the  series 
can  be  really  studied.  In  the  life  of  cities  nothing  preserves  like 
early  overthrow,  nothing  destroys  like  continuous  life.  Of  the 
members  of  tbe  Argive  series  the  latest  alone  is  perfect.  The 
vault  of  the  Roman  bath  is  broken  down ;  the  gallery  cau  scarcely 
be  traced ;  for  tbe  existence  of  the  treasury  we  have  only  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  a  traveller  seventeen  hundred  years  hack.  It  is  among  the 
victims  of  Argos  that  early  overthrow  has  preserved  to  us  the 
works  of  the  earliest  times.  Iu  forsaken  Tiryns  and  Mykene  we 
learn  more  of  the  earliest  days  of  Greece  than  we  can  learn  in  the 
city  which  has  survived  them  hv  three-and-twenty  centuries.  We 
have  mused  over  the  walls,  the  guarded  gate,  the  sally-port  of 
Tiryns ;  we  must  go  on  to  muse  on  the  walls,  the  mightier  gate, 
the  treasuries,  the  rifled  tombs,  of  Mykene,  Imperial  city  of  Hellas 
in  her  earliest  day. 


OLD  COUNTY  HISTORIES. 

PERSONS  who  are  accustomed  to  enter  no  gallery  and  to  pause 
before  no  statue  without  first  consulting  one  of  Murray’s  accu¬ 
rate  and  invaluable  Handbooks  may  smile  at  the  notion  of 
deriving  pleasure  or  profit  from  a  ponderous  volume  describing  the 
natural  history  of  an  English  county  just  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  an  old-fashioned  and  elaborate  account  of  a 
well-known  part  of  England  contains  matter  as  amusing  as  an 
adventurous  Ride  to  a  Central  Asian  outpost,  or  Six  Months  with 
the  Blackfeet  and  the  Siouxes.  One  of  these  ancient  tomes  has 
lately  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  is  not  the  sole  copy  in  existence, 
seeing  that  a  second  was  recently  offered  to  us  for  the  modest  sum 
of  8/.  But  as  its  contents  must  he  new  to  most  readers,  and  as  it 
presents  us  with  a  broad  view  of  the  state  of  manners,  country 
life,  and  general  intelligence  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  may  do  our  readers  a  service  by  giving  them  a  summary 
of  its  contents. 


A  certain  Dr.  Robert  Plot  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  He  had  apparently  gained  some  reputation  by  his 
history  of  that  county,  which  Scott  quotes  in  the  preface  to 
Woodstock,  and  was  thus  emboldened  to  pursue  his  local  researches 
further,  and  to  favour  the  public  with  a  full  account  of  Stafford¬ 
shire.  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  erudition 
and  research ;  courtly  in  language ;  a  staunch  Jacobite ;  a  good 
classic  ;  and,  in  some  points,  beyond  bis  age  in  critical  discernment 
and  general  intelligence.  A  great  deal  of  information  was  freely 
given  to  him  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Staffordshire  ;  be 
travelled  all  over  the  county ;  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries, 
combined  with  a  good  deal  of  book  learning,  are  spread  over 
450  pages,  and  divided  into  ten  chapters,  which  deal  with 
the  heavens  and  the  air,  the  waters,  the  earths,  the  stones,  the 
plants,  the  brutes,  meu  and  women,  arts,  and  antiquities.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  divers  woodcuts  of  seats  and  manor- 
houses  environed  by  trees  of  the  stiffest  type,  among  which 
wander  men  and  women  dressed  in  the  costumes  of  the  day.  It 
was  published  by  subscription,  and  no  less  than  599  gentlemen 
took  copies,  some  of  them  as  many  as  six,  the  worthy  Doctor 
informing  the  subscribers  that,  though  the  work  was  priced  no 
higher  than  ten  or  twelve  shillings,  it  was  so  full  of  cuts  as  to  be 
well  worth  nearly  a  pound.  Those  who  put  down  their  names  for 
six  copies  got  a  seventh  thrown  in,  and  all  had  the  satisfaction  of 
having  their  names  registered  to  posterity  in  a  printed  cata- 
j  logue  “  as  benefactors  to  the  work  and  promoters  of  the 
|  honour  of  their  country.”  The  frontispiece  refers  to  a 
chapter  in  Joshua  in  which  the  Israelites  were  directed  to 
“  describe  the  land,”  and  James  II.  is  compared  to  Augustus  in 
pompous  verse,  is  addressed  a3  Israel’s  king,  and  is  informed  that 
England,  owing  to  him,  enjoyed  a  happy  Canaan.  These  verses 
are  not  by  the  Reverend  Doctor,  but  by  a  certain  Thomas  Lane, 
Fellow  of  Merton,  and  they  are  followed  by  some  very  middling 
hexameters  addressed  to  the  author  himself  for  having  thus 
followed  up  his  account  of  Oxfordshire 

Quam  sibi  scriptorem  felix  Staffordia  plaudit 

Ailjecta  Oxonio  !  quid  plus  vel  vota  rogabunt,  etc. 

The  most  tiresome  feature  of  the  book  is  that  local  descriptions 
and  provincial  details  are  repeatedly  overlaid  with  a  vast  load  of 
outlandish  erudition.  The  appearance  of  a  mock  sun  seen  by 
“  Collonel  John  Lane  and  Mr.  I’ersehowse  of  Nether  Goumall,”' 
carries  the  author  away  to  Pliny,  Cornelius  Gemma,  Seneca, 
Aristotle,  and  heaps  of  ancient  and  modern  writers.  The  black 
Meer  of  Morridge  gives  him  occasion  to  quote  Homer,  Plato,  Le 
Pere  Schottus,  Lydiat,  and  M.  Jaques  Rohault ;  and  a  flood  in 
the  Trent  at  once  suggests  the  Po,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  a  Salt  Lake  in  some  obscure  valley  “in  tbe  pro¬ 
vince  of  Basinoa  ”  in  Hispaniola.  In  fact,  be  never  sees  or 
hears  of  an  instance  of  longevity,  a  wonderful  cure,  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  birth,  a  tine  specimen  of  timber,  an  oily  spring, 
a  sulphuretted  water,  without  capping  the  fact  by  some¬ 
thing  that  happened  two  hundred  years  before  in  England, 

:  or  some  old  story  recorded  by  a  Grecian  or  Roman  sage.  The 
hospitality  afforded  to  him  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  at  whose 
country  houses  he  stayed  is  repaid  by  a  profusion  of  flatter¬ 
ing  epithets.  All  gentlemen  are  worshipful,  ingenious,  worthy, 
obliging,  truly  noble,  and  much  honoured,  or  severely  inquisitive, 
which  latter  epithet,  we  gather  from  the  context,  implies  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  that  did  not  take  everything  for  granted.  Lovers  of 
genealogies  and  readers  of  Burke  and  Lodge  may  like  to  know 
what  county  families  were  to  be  found  in  Staffordshire  just  before 
the  revolution  of  1688.  There  was  a  Ward  at  Dudley,  a  Chetwynd 
at  Ingestre,  a  Levison  Gower  at  Trentham,  an  Okeover  at 
Okeover,  a  Eoley  at  Prestwood.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
account  or  picture  of  Shugborough,  though  it  had  come  into  tbe 
possession  of  the  Ansons  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Wrottesley 
nail  was  held  by  a  Wrottesley,  and  the  family  had  been  sheriffs  in 
the  fifteenth  century  for  a  hundred  years.  Sandon  then  belonged 
to  Baroness  Gerard,  and  Patshull,  which  afterwards  belonged 
to  the  Pigots,  was  then  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Astley. 
There  is  also  mention  of  BeauDesert,  Lord  Anglesey’s,  and  the 
celebrated  chase  in  which  it  stands  is  set  down  as  Oank,  and  not 
as  Cannock. 

We  gather  that,  besides  this  still  uncultivated  district, 
several  other  parts  of  the  county,  especially  in  the  northern 
quarter,  might  then  fairly  be  termed  moorland.  And  there 
are  repeated  notices  of  sport — shooting,  fishing,  and  netting 
game.  So  good  a  Cavalier  as  the  author  naturally  lamented  the 
decrease  of  parks,  warrens,  and  chases  which  had  ensued  on  “  the 
late  unhappy  civil  war.”  Formerly  there  had  been  nearly  fifty 
such,  stocked  with  deer ;  now  there  were  only  thirty-three  or 
thirty -four ;  hut  they  were  stocked  with  “  all  sorts  of  game,  both 
for  hound  and  hawk.”  When,  however,  he  descends  into  details 
,  of  feathered  game,  the  author  contrives  to  introduce  some  con¬ 
fusion.  lie  says  that  the  Urogallus  minor ,  the  heath  cock,  grouse, 
or  black  game,  is  frequent  in  tbe  moorlands,  and  so  also  is  “  the 
Lagupus  altera  Plinii,  in  some  places  called  the  gorcock,  here  the 
red  game,  which  lie  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  but  are  not  quite 
so  common,  whence  more  esteemed  than  the  former.”  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  slender  intercourse  between  England  and  Scotland 
in  those  days  that  Dr.  Plot  records  that  this  gorcock,  which 
evidently  is  intended  for  the  red  grouse,  is  “said  only  to  be 
found  here,  iu  the  Peak  of  Darby,  and  mountains  of  Wales.”  One 
Mr.  Willoughby,  however,  was  so  audacious  as  to  declare  that 
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“  they  have  them  too  in  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire.”  Then  we 
come  to  notices  of  captures  of  fish,  and  wo  are  told  how  Mr. 
Fisher  Dilke  caught  a  barbel  with  a  dace,  and  found  a  trout 
choked  with  a  crevice  (ecrevisse  P)  ;  how  the  worshipful  Walter 
Chetwynd  caught  chubbs  with  toads  in  their  gorges,  and  how  a 
greedy  pike  took  a  duck  the  wrong  way,  and  was  caught  and  kept 
at  a  country  house  in  the  hall  “  as  long  as  the  stench  would 
permit.”  But  the  most  amusing  record  of  sport  is  what  sounds 
oddly  as  the  “  driving  ”  of  the  peewits  or  plovers,  aud  which,  it 
may  well  be  conceived,  is  something  very  different  from  our 
modern  substitute  for  killing  game  over  dogs.  This  was  a  yearly 
event  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  neighbours  and  friends  of 
Sir  Charles  Skrymsher,  of  Norbury  Manor,  and  took  place  at 
Shebben  Poole,  on  his  estate.  These  birds,  it  seems,  being  migra¬ 
tory,  came  about  Lady  Day,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April,  to  make 
their  nests  in  certain  “hafts”  or  islands  in  the  sand  pool. 
The  owner  had  taken  care,  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas, 
to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  migrants  by  cutting 
down  the  reeds  and  rushes,  and  putting  them  in  the  nooks  aud 
corners  of  the  islands.  The  plovers  built  their  nests  and  hatched 
their  young,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  live  in  a  nest,  on  these 
small  islands.  When  the  young  were  ready  to  fly,  which  was  about 
the  3rd  of  June,  some  men  spread  a  net  on  the  bank  in  the  shape 
of  a  bow.  Others,  six  or  seven  in  number,  waded  into  the  pool 
armed  with  long  staves,  and  drove  the  birds  out  of  the  bafts  into 
the  nets,  where  people  were  read}'  to  take  them  up  and  put  them 
alive  into  pens.  In  this  way  we  are  assured  that  “  fifty  dozens  ” 
were  taken  at  a  driving,  which  at  5s.  a  dozen,  came  to  12 1.  10s. ; 
but  as  there  were  often  three  drives  the  same  day,  or  else  three  days 
of  driving,  the  profits  mounted  up  to  30 1.,  50 1.,  or  60/.,  besides  what 
the  generous  proprietor  presented  to  his  relations,  sending  the  cap¬ 
tured  birds  to  their  houses  alive  in  crates,  so  that,  being  fed  with 
livers  and  entrails,  they  might  be  killed  when  wanted.  They  were 
“  accounted  a  good  dish  at  the  most  plentiful  tables.”  The  worthy 
Doctor  was  further  of  opinion  that  there  was  some  government 
amongst  this  feathered  tribe,  as,  during  the  drive,  one  old  bird  was 
more  concerned  than  the  rest,  clamorous,  and  striking  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  men.  This  was  “  doubtless  the  prince  that  is  so  much 
concerned  for  its  subjects.”  We  wonder  if  the  polite  author  was 
really  thinking,  when  be  penned  this,  of  the  last  of  an  incorrigible 
race  of  kings. 

Explanations  of  natural  phenomena  are  even  more  curious  than 
anecdotes  of  sport.  In  the  tirst  chapter  there  is  a  lengthy  specula¬ 
tion  about  the  rings  called  fairy  circles.  The  Doctor,  not  to  be 
too  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  fully  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  are  such  beings  as  wizards  and  witches,  and  that  they  have 
their  field  conventicles,  on  the  ample  testimony  of  divers  good 
authors,  some  of  them  Judges — Sir  Mathew  Hale,  we  apprehend, 
to  wit.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  his  faith  is  weak  ;  and  though 
he  allows  witches  and  devils  to  be  the  causes  of  some  of  these 
rings,  be  very  prudently  restricts  their  operations  to  the  kind  that 
are  bare  at  many  places,  like  a  pathway  ;  aud,  finally,  winds  up  by 
deeming  the  larger  circles  to  be  due  to  the  ell'ects  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  exploded  from  the  clouds  in  a  circular  manner. 
With  regard  to  another  spot  of  local  interest  and  mystery,  his 
method  of  deduction  could  hardly  be  improved  in  our  days.  The 
“  black  meer  of  Morridge  ”  had  been  the  subject  of  a  vile  calumny. 
It  was  said  to  be  “  bottomlesse  ” ;  geese  would  not  flv  over  it  nor 
cattle  diink  of  its  waters.  All  this  was  at  once  disproved  by 
the  Doctor’s  horse,  which  drank  freely  of  it ;  and  when  mea¬ 
sured  it  was  found  to  be  only  four  yards  in  the  deepest 
place.  And  the  writer  bad  spoken  with  many  that  “  bad  seen 
geese  fly  over  it.”  There  is  a  story  of  a  certain  phosphorescent 
earth  or  turf  which  emitted  fire,  as  appeared  from  the  recital 
of  a  worthy  and  loyal  gentleman,  Captain  Lane  of  Bentley. 
He,  it  seems,  bad  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  friend  and  kins¬ 
man  of  bis,  one  Mr.  Jones — bis  name  ought  to  have  been  Briggs 
— who  casually  fell  into  a  ditch  in  Bescot  grounds  in  the  night¬ 
time.  Having  stirred  up  the  mud  and  dirt  in  performing  this 
good  office,  he  and  his  friend  presently  found  that  their  gloves, 
bridles,  and  even  horses,  were  all  of  a  flame,  much  like  that  of 
burnt  brandy,  which  continued  on  them  for  a  mile’s  riding.  This  is 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  diilerent  kinds  of  clay,  of  the  pot¬ 
teries  at  Burslem  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  of  the  earths 
found  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere,  and  of  pit-coale,  otherwise 
called  sea-coale,  though,  in  this  inland  county,  “  it  was  seldom  car¬ 
ried  by  water,  much  less  by  sea.”  All  this  partis  really  noteworthy 
and  practical ;  hut  much  too  long,  even  for  analysis.  Next,  we 
have  a  good  deal  about  crops,  pastures,  and  arboriculture,  and  a 
little  of  what  is  known  now  ns  the  “  gigantic  gooseberry.”  One 
Mr.  Jobber,  of  Acton-Trussell,  had  strawberries  “fresh  and 
fragrant  ”  two  days  before  Christmas.  A  common  vine  somewhere 
else  had  once  borne  red  muscatel,  hut  now  bore  a  very  pleasant 
sweet  white  grape.  There  was  a  great  oak  at  Norbury,  and  one 
at  Ellenhall  Park  so  big  that  “  my  man  on  a  horse,  fifteen  hands 
high,  on  one  side,  and  I  on  another,  could  see  no  part  of  each 
other.”  From  this  the  writer  diverges  to  an  oak  in  the  parish,  of 
Chodow  in  Bohemia,  measured  by  Boguslaus  Balbinus,  and  found 
to  he  forty-five  feet  in  girth.  There  was,  too,  a  prodigious  witch- 
elm  at  Field  belonging  to  Sir  Yv .  Bagot.  The  quantity  of  timber 
which  this  patriarch  produced  when  felled  was  so  enormous  that 
the  details  of  the  time  and  the  labour  it  took  to  cut  the  same  and 
the  yield  had  to  he  solemnly  attested  by  a  paper  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  his  steward,  bailiff,  surveyor,  and  woodmen.  At  the 
parsonage  of  Leigh  there  flourished  an  apple-tree  which  shaded 
244  square  yards  of  ground,  and  yielded  fifty  strike  of  apples  in  the  | 


year.  Poland  Okeover  of  that  ill;  had  no  less  than  sixty 
sorts  of  apples,  twenty  of  pears,  sixteen  of  cherries,  thirty-five  of 
apricots  aud  other  plums,  and  seven  of  nectarines  and  peaches. 
Mr.  Gage,  of  Packington,  like  Pope  a  generation  or  so  later, 
planted  his  cherry-trees  in  the  Quincunx  order.  And  with  all  this 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  about  oats,  naked 
barley,  wheat  barley,  vetches,  buckwheat,  and  double-eared 
wheat. 

The  number  of  prodigious  births  reads  occasionally  like  nursery- 
talus  nr  bits  of  Livy.  A  cow  belonging  to  worthy  Mr.  Bolt  of 
Duoatall  had  nine  calves  in  three  years,  and  a  sheep  that  brought 
forth  lour  lambs  iu  three  yeanings,  within  thirteen  months.  A 
hull  at  Iiugeley  gave  out  luminous  tallow.  Anne  Green  and 
Margery  Moresole  came  to  life  alter  being  hanged,  though  this  was 
nothing  to  a  Swiss  who  oould  not  he  hanged  after  thirteen  trials, 
because  his  windpipe  had  a  hone  iu  it.  Walter  Parsons,  late 
porter  to  Ilia  Majesty  James  I.,  was  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
height ;  and  Nicholas  Cooper,  of  Acton-Trussell,  could  lift  a  sack  of 
wheat,  four  strike  in  weight,  with  his  teeth,  and  took  up  a  man  by 
a  cord  and  set  him,  like  Gulliver  we  might  say,  on  a  table. 
Edward  Ingram,  a  blind  man,  of  Heath  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Sheriff  Hales,  went  to  church  and  walked  all  about  the 
country  by  himself,  mended  shoes  and  glass  windows,  made 
his  own  shirts,  and  did  most  sorts  of  handiwork ;  and  Richard 
Ciutterbuck,  of  Rodhorough  in  Gloucestershire,  similarly  afflicted, 
could  hear  the  fine  sand  of  an  hour-glass  fall,  take  a  watch  or  organ 
to  pieces,  and  make  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  But  what 
are  these  to  the  case  of  one  James  Plummer,  well  known  at 
Roncester,  who,  though  a  great  tobacconist,  never  spat  in  the 
smoking  of  ten  pipes  together  ;  or  to  that  of  a  reprobate,  John 
Duncalf,  aged  22,  who,  having  stolen  a  Bible,  denied  the  theft, 
wishing  Lis  hands  might  rot  off  if  he  had}  and  so  they  did,  and  his 
legs  also,  when  a  “period  was  soon  put  to  his  miserable  life”? 
There  is  a  long  account  of  the  escape  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  more 
generally  known  than  that  of  one  Dashfield,  on  whom  the  earth 
fell  as  lie  was  searching  for  coal,  hut  lie  managed  to  work  his  way 
out  at  the  rate  of  nine  yards  in  an  hour's  time.  It  is  rather  hard 
that  this  plucky  miner  should  have  been  known  afterwards  as 
“  Witch  Dashfield,”  the  common  people  evidently  holding  that 
he  must  have  been  aided  by  the  powers  of  darkness  in  his  escape. 

Some  notices  of  customs  and  names  are  good  iu  their  way.  There 
were  oratories  in  private  houses,  such  as  Okeover  and  Broughton  ; 
and  Walter  Chetwynd,  between  1673  and  1676,  built  a  new  church 
at  -Ingestre  by  a  faculty  conferred  by  the  Archbishop.  At  Walshall 
on  Twelfth  Eve  all  persons  in  the  town  or  the  hamlets  belonging 
to  it  received  a  dole  of  a  penny.  On  Holy  Thursday  at  Brewood 
and  Bilbrook  the  wells  were  adorned  with  boughs  and  flowers,  a 
custom  traced  by  the  author  to  ancient  Saxon  “  well  worship.” 
Borough  English  prevailed  at  Lasselay  aud  Alrewas,  hut  at  the 
latter  place  only  in  regard  to  copyholds.  The  lords  of  a  certain 
manor  had  the  right  to  compensation  or  amercement  to  the  amount 
of  ten  shillings,  for  all  illegitimate  children  horn  within  the  lord- 
ship.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  preferable  to  the  abominable  old  droit 
de  seigneur.  At  particular  spots  in  the  county  certain  names 
recurred.  In  the  moorland  districts  you  found  Ralph  or  Randal, 
and  Walter  in  Stafford.  The  eldest  sou  of  the  Parkers  of  Audley 
was  always  Richard,  and  of  Littleton  of  Pillaton,  Edward.  There 
are  woodcuts  of  Roman  and  British  remains  dug  up  in  divers 
places,  and  Tamworth  was  thought  to  be  the  most  ancient 
place  in  the  county.  The  Lord  of  Essington  used  to  do  service 
to  the  Lord  of  Flelston  by  bringing  to  his  superior  a  goose  every 
New  Year’s  Day,  and  driving  the  bird  round  the  fire  in  the  hall 
at  least  three  times,  after  which  he  delivered  it  to  the  cook,  and 
got  in  return  a  dish  of  meat  from  the  table.  -  This  service  was 
actually  performed  about  fifty  years  before  the  author’s  time.  We 
must  conclude  with  an  old  rhyme  about  a  young  King  of  Mercia, 
who  was  cruelly  murdered  in  the  cow-bach,  or  cow-dale,  or  cow- 
pasture,  by  his  elder  sister  and  his  guardian  : — 

In  Clent  in  cow  bach,  under  a  thorne, 

Lyes  King  Kenelm,  his  head  oli'-sborne  ; 

and, Latine  redditum — 

In  Clone  sub  spina,  jncet  in  convalle  bovina, 

Vertiee  privatus,  Kenelm  us  rege  croatus. 

The  Doctor  ends  his  quaint  volume  by  announcing  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  publish  no  more  “  unless  commanded  by  a  power  that  I 
must  not  resist.”  But,  for  all  his  prolixity  and  verbosity,  we  are 
tempted  to  wish  that  we  could  meet  with  like  old  descriptions  of 
other  English  counties,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  and  executed 
with  the  same  diligence  and  care. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  BULGARIA. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  late  Serdar  Ekrem,  Abdul  Kerim,  may  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  carrying  out,  at  some  time  or  other,  the 
plan  which  the  present  Turkish  leaders  appear  to  he  pursuing. 
He  may  have  proposed  to  himself  to  emerge  from  his  entrenched 
position  at  Shumla  and  strike  perpendicularly  at  the  flank  of  the 
Russian  advance.  It  is  of  course  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
astounding  mistake  he  committed  in  allowing  the  enemy  to  pass 
the  Danube  virtually  unopposed.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  now 
that  he  will  never  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  his  plans, 
if  any,  really  were,  that,  had  he  begun  to  do  earlier  what  is  being 
done  at  present,  ho  would  have  been  justly  accused  of  taking  pro- 
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cipitate  action.  A  premature  move  ou  his  part,  the  Russians  once 
firmly  established  in  Bulgaria,  would  have  invited  their  immediate 
concentration.  The  further  they  advanced  from  their  base, 
whatever  advantages  the}'  derived  from  so  doing,  the  more 
they  became  exposed  to  the  double  movement  from  Widdin 
and  Shumla.  Had  Abdul  Kerim  gone  to  the  front  before 
Osman  Pasha,  who  was  a  long  way  off,  had  come  nearer,  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  only  met  with  disaster,  after  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  would  have  had  leisure  to  concentrate  against  the  other  Otto¬ 
man  general.  "Whether  the  latter  was  in  a  position  to  stir  before,  wTe 
have  no  means  of  judging.  Neither  can  we  say  wdiether  Abdul 
Kerim  contemplated  combining  bis  movements  with  those  of  his 
far-off  lieutenant ;  hut  it  would  at  least  seem  that  he  was  super¬ 
seded  before  he  had  a  chance  of  so  doing. 

We  have  no  intention  of  committing  ourselves  to  a  definitive 
judgment  on  the  strategy  of  either  side  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
Many  essential  data  are  not  as  yet  forthcoming.  But,  looking  to 
the  future,  we  venture  to  say  that  no  more  interesting  problems 
were  ever  presented  to  contending  generals  than  those  which  await 
solution  on  either  theatre  of  war,  and  more  especially  in  Europe. 
W  e  will  briefly  consider  the  position  here  witli  such  information 
as  has  yet  come  to  hand. 

As  a  dark  cloud  suddenly  driving  up  from  the  horizon  in  an 
otherwise  fairly  clear  sky,  Osman  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army,  appears  on  the  scene.  What  his  numbers  really 
are  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  at  present.  They  have  been 
variously  computed  ;  some  correspondents  placing  them  as  high  as 
6o,ooo,  others  again  at  from  25,000  to  30,000.  The  first  estimate 
is  probably  too  high  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  battles  they  have 
won  against  a  force  which  by  official  reckoning  was  between  30,000 
and  40,000  strong,  wo  incline  to  think  that  Osman  Pasha  cannot  have 
less  than  40,000  men  under  his  command.  So  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  first  measures  taken  hv  the  Russians  to  meet  him,  his 
appearance  must  have  been  as  unexpected  as  it  has  proved  to  be 
unwelcome.  Just  when  the  world  was  waiting  to  hear  that 
Rustchuk  was  invested,  Mehemet  Ali  held  in  check,  and  that  the 
advanced  force  under  Gourko  was  to  he  reinforced  for  a  dash 
on  Adrianople,  Osman  Pasha,  as  though  obeying-  some  sudden 
and  happy  inspiration,  leaves  Widdin  unperceived,  and  marches 
towards  Nicopolis.  From  the  fact  of  his  not  then  knowing  that 
the  fortress  had  surrendered  some  time  before,  we  should  argue 
that  Osman  Pasha’s  leading  idea  on  setting  out  wras  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  relieve  it,  and  that  he  was  not  then  under  orders 
from  Constantinople  to  combine  his  movements  with  those  of  the 
commander-in-chief  at  Shumla.  Not  a  whit  taken  aback  when 
he  found  Nicopolis  had  fallen,  he  moves  south  after  defeating  a 
large  Russian  division -at  Plevna,  as  though  to  discover  what 
obstacles  he  would  meet  if  he  tried  to  join  Mehemet  Ali,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  see  that  his  retreat  was  easily  assured  on  Sophia.  He  then 
hears  that  the  Russians  are  returning  reinforced  on  Plevna,  where 
he  had  left  part  of  his  army  entrenched,  fights  a  two  days’  battle, 
utterly  repulses  the  enemy,  and  now  we  await  further  tidings  of 
his  proceedings.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  safety  what 
he  will  do  or  can  do.  We  do  not  know  how  far  he  is  receiving 
reinforcements,  of  which  he  must  he  in  need  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
how  far  Mehemet  Ali  is  on  his  way  to  effect  a  junction,  if  that  is, 
as  we  apprehend,  his  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  side  must  have  been  more  astonished  ; 
Osman  Pasha  to  find  himself  gaining  repeated  victories  where  he 
did,  or  the  Russians  to  find  themselves  confronted  on  so  serious  a 
scale  in  a  quarter  whence  they  could  not  have  anticipated  strong- 
opposition.  The  look  out  from  Ivalafat  and  along  the  Danube 
must  have  been  bad  if  a  force  of  30,000  men  or  more  could  steal 
away  from  Widdin  and  its  neighbourhood  unperceived.  What¬ 
ever  fate  may  he  reserved  for  Osman  Pasha,  his  sudden  advent  has 
been  of  remarkable  immediate  benefit  to  the  Ottoman  cause.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  Russians  could  reinforce  General  Gourko 
till  Osman  was  disposed  of,  and  unless  Gourko  was  promptly  rein¬ 
forced  he  would  he  exposed  to  attack  from  very  superior  numbers 
under  Raouf  and  Suleiman  Pashas.  Moreover,  time  has  been  given 
for  Mehemet  Ali  to  examine  the  situation,  and  concentrate  his 
forces.  The  Turks  may  probably  be  able  to  revictual  Rustchuk; 
and  they  may  perhaps  take  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  part 
of  the  unnecessarily  large  garrison.  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
than  the  way  in  which  the  Turks  seem  to  over-garrison  all  their 
fortified  places,  as  if  the  principal  advantage  of  a  fortress  was  not 
to  support  the  field  army,  which  should  he  as  numerous  as  possible. 
When  the  supply  of  provisions  is,  as  it  generally  is  in  a  Turkish 
fortress,  scanty,  one  would  think  it  clearly  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  mouths  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary.  But  they 
do  these  things  differently  in  Turkey.  Midhat  Pasha  is  reported 
to  have  said  lately,  “  Our  soldiers  require  nothing  more  thau  a 
pound  of  dates  a  day."  How  it  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  British 
general,  when  calculating  the  amount  of  transport  his  force  required, 
to  he  told  that  his  men  would  be  able  to  march  and  fi<>ht,  and 
would  he  satisfied  on  a  pound  of  dates  daily.  Theoretically, 
nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that  the  armies  of  Mehemet  Ali  and 
Osman  Pasha  should  be  able  to  effect  a  junction.  The  Russians 
are  favourably  placed  for  attempting  the  old  and  generally  success¬ 
ful  manoeuvre  of  leaving  a  fraction  to  contain  one  hostile  force 
while  they  move  with  the  main  body  against  the  other. 

.  Much  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  victors  at  Plevna 
did  not  follow  up  their  success.  Fro m  the  reports  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  defeated  army  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  p  ossible  for  the  Turks  to  convert  a  dis¬ 
order!}  retreat  into  a  precipitate  rout.  There  is  ground  for  believing 


that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  has  been  blamed  for  forcing 
an  encounter  with  inadequate  means,  had  not  the  wherewithal  to 
detail  larger  numbers  for  the  execution  of  his  project.  This  does 
not,  however,  excuse,  after  the  experience  he  had  gained  of  the 
quality  of  his  antagonist,  a  desperate  attempt  to  snatch  a  triumph 
coute  que  coiitc  with  insufficient  forces.  In  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  Turkish  general  should  have  promptly  followed  up  his  good 
fortune,  it  may  he  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  credit  his  adversary 
with  bringing  to  the  attack  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal  after  his 
first  failure  through  paucity  of  numbers;  and  the  presumption 
would  thus  he  that  no  considerable  supports  were  at  hand  on 
which  the  defeated  army  might  rally.  Osman  Pasha  de¬ 
cided,  however,  to  remain  where  he  was.  Let  us  briefly  in¬ 
dicate  what  motives  may  have  determined  this  resolve.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  may  have  seemed  to  him  advisable  to  await  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Suleiman  Pasha’s  operations  against  General  Gourko,  and 
he  knew  well  enough  that  Suleiman  was  yet  a  long  way  off 
with  serious  work  of  his  own  to  do.  On  the  side  of  Shumla, 
again,  Mehemet  Ali  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  diversion,  or  he  would  have  communicated  his  intention  by 
telegraph  through  Constantinople.  Had  Osman  Pasha  attempted 
a  forward  movement  unsupported,  the  Russians,  fearing  no  imme¬ 
diate  counter-stroke  from  Mehemet  Ali,  would  have  found  means 
to  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  Czarewitch's  army  to  oppose  him  ; 
and  it  probably  did  not  suit  the  Turkish  general  to  quit  a  strong 
position  for  the  sake  of  risking,  without  support,  a  battle  in  the 
open  field.  Moreover,  he  knows  better  than  his  critics  what 
force  he  has  at  his  disposition  ;  what  losses  it  has  incurred  in  the 
late  engagements  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  trusted  for  manoeuvre  and' 
open  fighting ;  what  reinforcements  he  is  expecting  ;  and  what  is  the 
state  of  his  supplies  both  in  ammunition  and  provisions.  We  make 
these  suggestions  since,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  real  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  build 
upon  assumptions.  It  does  seem  reasonable,  however — and  it  is 
the  most  which  can  now  be  judiciously  advanced — to  say  that 
Osman  Pasha,  even  without  the  knowledge  we  derive  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Russians  from  Correspondents  with  their  army, 
might  with  safety  have  pushed  forward  his  cavalry,  some  artillery, 
and  the  most  efficient  of  liis  infantry  on  the  early  morning  after 
the  battle.  There  are  usually  under  such  circumstances  prisoners 
and  ammunition  trains,  if  not  guns,  to  he  picked  up  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  information  as  to  the  condition,  resources,  and 
direction  of  march  of  the  enemy  is  sure  to  be  gained.  It  would 
have  been  always  open  to  the  Turks,  after  putting  the  seal  to 
their  victory  by  a  short  and  fierce  pursuit,  to  regain  the  position 
the  strength  of  which  had  just  been  tested. 

Mehemet  Ali  also  has  been  reproached  for  his  inaction  ;  it  is  said 
that  he  might  have  dealt  a  blow  from  his  side  which  would  coincide 
with  the  movement  of  Osman  Pasha.  But  the  obvious  rejoinder  is, 
that  it  was  not  Osman  who  took  the  initiative.  He  simply  awaited 
attack  in  his  entrenchments,  and  unless  he  had  acquainted  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Shumla  of  his  intention  of  moving  for¬ 
ward,  any  action  on  the  part  of  Mehemet  Ali  would  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  presumption  that  Osman  would  he  attacked, 
that  he  would  be  victorious,  and  that  afterwards  he  would  he  in  a 
condition  to  move  on.  From  all  that  we  hear  the  new  chief  has  had 
his  time  fully  taken  up  in  reorganizing  his  command.  He  has  found 
it  expedient  to  remove  Ahmet  Eyoub  from  his  post  of  leader  of 
the  field  force  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rasgrad. 
This  ofiicer — one  of  Abdul  Kerim’s  lieutenants — was  of  the  same 
corpulent  and  lazy  sort,  without,  it  is  said,  possessing  any  redeem¬ 
ing  mental  qualifications.  It  is  a  strange  infatuation  which  could 
have  named  for  the  highest  and  most  difficult  posts — in  the  full 
face,  too,  of  a  tremendous  peril — all  that  was  oldest  and  fattest 
and  sleepiest  in  the  Empire. 

The  capital  question  for  the  moment  is  not  whether  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Osman  can  take  the  initiative  and  combine  for  attacking 
the  main  Russian  army,  but  whether  they  can  so  impose  upon  the 
enemy  as  to  prevent  him  from  sending  succour  to  the  force  in  the 
Balkans.  If  they  can  do  this,  and  if  Suleiman  Pasha,  using  his  great 
numerical  superiority,  succeeds  in  ousting  General  Gourko  from  the 
passes,  or  in  turning  those  in  his  possession,  far  more  will  have 
been  achieved  than  could  have  resulted  from  Osman  Pasha’s  ad¬ 
vancing  unsupported  after  Plevna.  We  cannot  attempt  to  estimate 
precisely  what  amount  of  reinforcements  will  soon  be  available 
for  either  side.  The  Russians  expect  to  he  joined  by  one  com¬ 
plete  corps  and  half  another,  which  had  remained  in  Roumania,  if 
indeed  these  have  not  already  joined.  The  corps  of  Zimmerman  has 
also  been  summoned  from  Dobrudscha.  The  Imperial  Guard  from 
St.  Petersburg  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  and  extensive  preparations  will 
be  rendered  necessary  for  the  provisioning  of  all  these  masses  when 
they  arrive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  twenty-five  batta¬ 
lions  of  regular  troops  are  on  their  way  from  Asia  to  reinforce  the 
Turks.  Were  the  Balkan  passes  once  more  in  Turkish  hands, 
this  fact  would  go  far  to  neutralize  any  immediate  accession  of 
force  on  which  the  Russians  can  calculate. 


THE  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE. 

rpiIE  protest  which  has  been  made  by  many  members  of  the 
J-  theatrical  profession  against  certain  proceedings  which  recently 
took  place  at  Lillie  Bridge  will  not  appear  either  uncalled  for  or 
unreasonable  to  those  who  have  any  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  drama.  These  proceedings  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
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raising  funds  for  the  Royal  Dramatic  College  at  Maybury,  which, 
instituted  in  1 859,  had  for  its  object  provision  for  the  old  age  of 
poor  and  deserving  actors  and  the  education  of  actors’  children. 
Against  the  intention  with  which  the  College  was  founded  there 
is,  of  course,  not  a  word  to  be  said.  The  player  who,  in  spite  of 
having  worked  hard  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  finds  him¬ 
self  without  either  the  capacity  for  hard  work  or  the  means  of 
living  unless  he  works,  is  surely  a  fit  object  for  the  care  of  others. 
And  in  England  an  actor  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate  or  so 
skilful  as  to  hit  the  public  taste,  and  so  to  amass  large  sums  of 
money,  has  no  such  chance  of  laying  up  a  certain  provision  for 
his  old  age  as  may  be  found  in  some  theatres  on  the  Continent. 
It  would  bo  strange,  however,  if  the  provision  afforded  by 
what  is  practically  an  almshouse  offered  any  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  a  retired  actor.  The  exchange  from  the  brilliancy 
and  bustle  of  the  stage  to  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  must  be 
at  best  somewhat  trying  to  people  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  excitement  and  emotion.  Most  players  who  have  left  the 
stage,  one  would  fancy,  must  feel  something  of  Mrs.  Siddons's 
bitter  regret  when,  sitting  by  her  own  fireside,  she  heard  the 
striking  of  the  hour  that  was  the  signal  for  her  stepping  on  to  the 
stage  amid  the  applause  of  a  full  house.  And  if  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  life  is  trying  to  one  who,  from  having  filled  by  turns  all 
kinds  of  positions  and  passed  through  all  sorts  of  adventures 
behind  the  footlights,  is  reduced  to  living  in  his  own  house  as  an 
ordinary  member  of  society,  appearing  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  in  the  same  changeless  character,  it  may  well  be  yet 
more  trying  to  one  who  lives,  not  in  his  own  house,  but  in  a 
refuge  provided  for  him,  and  carefully  so  placed  as  to  break  oil’ all 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  former  life.  As  a  rule,  when 
a  player  is  not  acting  himself,  his  favourite  amusement  is  to  look 
on  at  the  acting  of  other  players — an  innocent  enough  amusement, 
which,  however,  can  be  scarcely  indulged  in  by  people  whose 
efforts  in  the  service  of  art  are  rewarded  by  their  being  established 
in  a  refuge  so  far  removed  from  theatres  and  things  theatrical  as 
Maybury.  There  are  no  doubt  certain  advantages  to  counterbalance 
this  loss.  ‘‘  In  these  serious  walks,’’  said  Charles  Lamb  of  the 
celebrated  Dodd,  whom  he  met  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray’s 
Inn  after  the  actor’s  retirement  from  the  stage,  “  probably  he  was 
divesting  himself  of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — weaning 
himself  from  the  frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatre 
— doing  gentle  penance  for  a  life  of  no  very  reprehensible  fooleries  ; 
taking  off  by  degrees  the  balloon  mask,  which  he  might  feel  he 
had  worn  too  long,  and  rehearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part.” 
The  garden  at  Maybury  is  possibly  less  cheerful  than  that  in 
which  Dodd  walked,  because  there  is  less  chance  of  escape  from  it; 
but  it  may  no  doubt  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  the  “  rehearsing 
for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part  ”  which  Lamb  fancifully  described. 
The  cemetery  close  at  hand  to  the  College  must  not  only  offer  a 
constant  subject  for  profitable  contemplation,  but  may  also  be 
turned  to  account  by  ILimlets  of  a  former  time,  who  may  there 
give  to  select  audiences  performances  of  the  graveyard  scene  accom¬ 
panied  by  realistic  effects  never  surpassed  on  any  stage. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  our  present  object  to  point  out 
any  unwisdom  in  the  original  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  which  in 
its  nature  had  much  to  recommend  it,  as  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  an  attempt  has  been  lately  made  to  bolster  up  a  business 
which  the  better  class  of  actors  had  agreed  should  be  ended  at 
once.  The  Royal  Dramatic  College,  as  the  institution  at  May¬ 
bury  is  called,  has  obtained  its  funds  from  subscriptions,  benefits, 
and  merrymakings  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  No  one  probably 
would  be  prepared  to  argue  that  these  merrymakings  were  a  very 
dignified  proceeding.  Popular  actresses  kept  stalls,  at  which  they 
sold  knick-knacks ;  and  actors  of  reputation  exhibited  themselves 
as  buffoons  for  the  delight  of  people  whose  pride  it  would  be 
for  weeks  afterwards  to  have  exchanged  a  word  with  an  idol  of 
the  stage.  The  ordinary  proceedings  of  a  country  fair  with 
theatrical  booths  and  wild  beast-shows  were  amusingly  caricatured 
by  players  of  recognized  talent.  Eor  once  the  thing  might  have 
been  well  enough.  It  is  good  on  fitting  occasions  to  play  the  fool ; 
and,  if  by  playing  the  fool  money  can  be  obtained  for  a  deserving 
institution,  wise  men  may  reserve  their  indignation  for  some  more 
baneful  kind  of  folly.  However,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
amusement  to  be  got  out  of  seeing  public  characters  under  unusual 
circumstances;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  the 
Crystal  Palace  entertainments  began,  they  ended  in  vulgarity  and 
d  illness.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  present  year  to  show 
what  depths  of  vulgarity  could  be  reached  by  people  working 
avowedly  in  the  interests  of  a  respected  profession.  In  order  to 
procure  fresh  funds  for  the  Dramatic  College,  what  was  called  a 
Royal  Dramatic  Fete  was  organized  at  Lillie  Bridge.  The 
entertainments  were  to  consist  of,  among  other  things,  a 
foot-race  between  various  sexagenarian  actors,  a  Donkey  Derby, 
in  which  other  old  actors  were  to  appear  as  jockeys, 
a  Richardson’s  Show,  and  various  other  amusements  of  a  like 
kind.  Uow  far  the  intentions  of  the  people  who  got  up  this 
pleasant  and  elevating  exhibition  were  carried  out  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  “  efforts  ”  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  printed  bill  of  the  proceedings,  “  to  render  this  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  enjoyable  assemblages  of  the  season,” 
were  not  brilliantly  successful.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  dramatic 
profession  than  such  an  entertainment  as  that  suggested  by 
whoever  was  responsible  for  the  proceedings  at  Lillie  Bridge.  The 
actors  and  actresses  who  have  signed  the  protest  circulated 
against  these  proceedings  have  said  that  they  are  “  desirous  of 


expressing  the  opinion — an  opinion  which  we  believe  to  be  shared 
by  the  profession  generally — that  the  Royal  Dramatic  College, 
after  a  protracted  trial,  has  been  proved  a  failure;  that  the  great 
majority  of  actors  and  actresses  do  not  believe  in  it ;  that  to 
support  it,  or  attempt  to  support  it,  by  ‘  professional  begging  ’  or 
the  buffoonery  of  1  Dramatic  Fetes,’  is  degrading  to  the  art 
which  we  follow,  and  whose  best  interests  we  are  bound  to  pro¬ 
tect  ;  that  in  our  opinion  it  must  fail  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
failed  in  the  past ;  and  that  the  wisest  plan  to  adopt  would  be 
that  recently  resolved  upon  by  the  principal  members  of  the  late 
Council,  viz.,  to  realize  the  property,  and  to  grant  annuities  to 
the  inmates  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.”  The  fact  stated  in 
this  circular,  that  the  great  majority  of  actors  and  actresses  do  not 
believe  in  the  Royal  Dramatic  College,  is  alone  a  strong  reason  for 
the  College  giving  place  to  some  better  imagined  and  better 
managed  institution  ;  and  the  proposal  at  the  end  of  the  circular 
seems  reasonable.  Something,  however,  has  been  said  on  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Chatterton,  the  well-known  theatrical  manager, 
aggrieved  apparently  by  something  said  about  him  in  connexion  with 
this  matter,  has  published  an  advertisement  in  w7hich  he  states  his 
conviction  that  “  an  energetic  and  above  all  a  united  council,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  profession,  private  friends,  and  the  public, 
can  still  continue  to  carry  on  this  institution,  and  hand  it  down  to 
posterity  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended.”  It  might  no  doubt  be  possible,  if  “  the  profession, 
private  friends,  and  the  public,”  would  act  in  concert  for  that 
object,  to  grace  or  burden  posterity  with  this  legacy,  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  any  such  concerted  action  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
“  The  profession”  has  more  to  say  to  the  matter  than  either 
“  private  friends”  or  the  public,  and  “  the  profession”  has  shown 
a  very  decided  disinclination  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  Dramatic  College.  “  Those  for  whom”  the  Dramatic  College 
“  was  originally  intended  ”  are  actors  and  actresses,  and  Mr. 
Chatterton,  though  he  may  have  the  best  possible  intentions, 
will,  we  fear,  find  it  difficult  to  do  what  he  conceiies 
good  to  them  against  their  will.  It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted 
that  the  Dramatic  College  has  been  a  failure,  and,  as  the  circular 
from  which  we  have  quoted  says,  “  must  fail  in  the  future  as  it 
has  failed  in  the  past.” 

However,  success  has  constantly  been  reached  through  failure, 
and  the  failure  of  this  particular  attempt  may  perhaps  lead  to  the 
success  of  others.  We  have  expressed  our  conviction,  with  which 
many  people  will  agree,  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
old  age  of  poor  retired  players,  and  that  the  provision  made  at  the 
Dramatic  College  can  never  have  been  of  the  happiest  kind.  It 
might  not  be  impossible  for  the  good  intentions  of  *•  the  profession, 
private  friends,  and  the  public”  to  take  a  useful  and  welcome  shape. 
The  theatrical  profession  has  of  late  years  gained  more  and  more 
the  consideration  which  should  always  belong  to  it.  But  in  one 
important  respect  its  position  is  anomalous  and  defective.  Its 
members  have  no  share  in  the  educational  movement  which  has 
spread,  possibly  to  an  undue  extent,  among  all  other  special 
branches  of  art.  The  young  man  who  intends  to  go  on  the  stage 
cannot,  if  he  would,  follow  any  recognized  or  authorized  training 
to  fit  himself  for  his  ambition.  He  can  go  to  a  private  teacher 
who  may  or  may  not  be  a  competent  instructor  or  adviser ;  but 
the  recommendations  of  that  teacher,  supposing  he  approves  of  his 
pupil,  will  not  of  necessity  open  to  him  even  the  chance  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  upon  the  stage.  The  want  in  England  of  such  schools 
of  dramatic  art  as  are  found  abroad  has  not  only  prevented 
many  actors  of  real  talent  from  rising  above  mediocrity,  because 
they  have  never  been  taught  to  walk  before  trying  to  run,  or 
to  speak  intelligibly  in  prose  before  mouthing  verse,  but  it  has 
also  marred  to  a  deplorable  extent  performances  the  merit  of 
which  has  made  itself  recognized  in  spite  of  defects  that  a  course 
at  the  Conservatoire  would  have  cured.  The  first  thing  an  actor 
should  learn,  and,  to  judge  from  some  instances,  the  last  that  he 
does  learn  in  England,  is  how  to  articulate  distinctly,  and  how 
to  give  its  due  value  to  verse  without  any  appearance  of  mono¬ 
tonous  chanting.  Besides  this  he  ought,  as  Bellamarre  says  in 
George  Sand’s  admirable  novel  Pierre  qui  Houle,  to  be  convinced 
that  there  are  certain  ways  of  doing  everything,  from  bringing 
forward  a  chair  to  dying  in  agony,  on  the  stage,  which  must  be 
acquired  with  mechanical  precision  if  the  effect  is  to  be  good. 
These  are  among  the  things  which  our  actors  should,  but  do  not, 
always  learn  before  they  come  before  the  public ;  and  these  are 
precisely  the  things  which  in  a  dramatic  college,  properly  so  called, 
actors  no  longer  equal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  stage  might  find 
employment  in  teaching  to  their  aspiring  successors.  The  hope  of 
many  who  love  the  drama  will  always  be  that  the  State  will  take 
up  some  such  scheme  as  this;  but  it  is  a  hope  not  likely,  for  a  long 
time  at  least,  to  be  realized.  Meanwhile  the  dramatic  profession 
has  duly  asserted  its  dignity  by  protesting  against  the  buffooneries 
done  in  its  name  ;  and  it  would  be  a  step  still  further  in  the  right 
direction  if  players  of  position  would  attempt  at  least  to  set  going 
some  recognized  school  of  dramatic  art. 


VIVISECTION  AT  FLORENCE. 

WE  have  not  heard  much  of  late  about  the  Vivisection  con¬ 
troversy  in  this  country,  but  to  all  appearance  it  has  not 
by  any  means  died  out.  Extreme  partisans  on  each  side  are 
naturally  dissatisfied  with  a  compromise  which  fails  to  express  the 
views  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  There  are,  we  believe,  two 
or  three  different  Societies  still  at  work  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
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ing  such  an  alteration  or  extension  of  the  Act  of  last  year  as  may 
secure  the  total  abolition  of  the  practice,  or  at  least  of  all 
painful  experiments.  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  variety  of  opinion, 
not  only  on  the  abstract  question,  but  on  several  points  of  detail 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  recent  Act  for  its  professed  purpose.  Mr. 
Holt's  Bill  for  the  total  suppression  of  Vivisection  was,  of  course, 
sure  to  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority;  hut  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
following  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  this  year,  whereas  last  year 
he  had  only' — to  the  best  of  our  recollection — twelve  supporters, 
proves  that  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  complaints  have  been 
loudly  uttered  in  some  quarters  by  the  scientific  advocates  of 
vivisection  who  desire  to  see  pressure  brought  to  hear  upon 
the  Home  Office  in  order  to  secure  a  more  liberal  use  of  the 
licensing  power  entrusted  to  its  discretion.  And  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  i  new  Home  Secretary  more  amenable  to  pres¬ 
sure,  or,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  himself  favourable  to  the  practice, 
might  work  the  Act  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  Mr.  Cross. 
Into  that  discussion,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  just  now. 
It  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any  one  worth  the  trouble  of  reasoning 
with  that  vivisection,  even  granting  it  to  be  permissible  in  some 
■cases,  is  open  to  grave  danger  of  abuse.  And  so  startling  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  danger  is  afforded  by  what  is  going  on  in  another 
country  at  this  moment,  that  it  is  quite  worth  while  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

Italy  has  long  had  a  bad  name  for  cruelty  to  animals,  and 
travellers  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  utter  reck¬ 
lessness  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  “  They  are 
not  Christians,  they  have  no  souls,”  used  to  he  thought 
a  sufficient  and  conclusive  reply  to  any  remonstrance  on  the 
subject,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  shrug  of  contempt  at  the  Pro¬ 
testant  heretic  who  knew  no  better  than  to  attribute  to  the 
beasts  that  perish  the  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  good 
Catholics.  There  has  been  some  improvement  in  this  matter  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Government  that  a  law 
has  been  passed  against  cruelty  to  animals,  though  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  provisions.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  still  requires  a  good  deal  of  education  on 
the  subject,  if  only  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Schitf,  who  presided  till 
lately  over  the  laboratory  at  Florence,  tortured  no  less  than 
j  4,000  dogs  to  death  in  one  year.  He  was  at  length  compelled  by 
the  indignation  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  retire,  but  the  unfortunate 
dogs  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  by  his  removal.  Some 
weeks  ago  “An  English  Resident  ”  wrote  to  the  Times  to  protest 
against  a  regulation  made  by  the  Syndic,  or  Mayor,  of  the  city 
that  all  stray  dogs  caught  in  the  streets  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  vivisectors — a  regulation  which  was  the  more  outrageous  as 
the  definition  of  stray  dogs  was  so  liberally  interpreted  in 
practice  as  to  include  a  large  number  seized  or  stolen  for  the 
purpose.  The  statement  was  challenged  by  Professor  Herzen, 
who  insisted  that  the  Syndic  was  merely  “  obeying  the  law.”  If 
this  were  true — as  it  turns  out  not  to  be — it  would  only  throw 
back  the  responsibility  for  so  odious  a  regulation  on  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  But  Professor  Ilerzen,  who  thinks  the  “  boiling  and 
baking  of  living  animals  ”  an  appropriate  topic  for  jesting,  was 
not  likely  to  be  sensitive  on  that  point. 

The  repty  of  the  English  Resident  appears  in  last  Tuesday's 
Times,  and  it  is  a  sufficiently  crushing  one.  There  is  no  law  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  on  the  subject,  but  merely  a  local  police 
regulation  that  all  stray  dogs  unreclaimed  or  unsold  shall  be 
destroyed  in  the  public  slaughter  house,  which  is  quite  another 
matter ;  and  moreover  this  local  regulation  emanates  from  the 
Municipal  Council,  of  which  the  Syndic  is  the  moving  spirit  and 
the  official  head.  It  is  therefore  entirely  of  his  own  free  will  that 
he  has  directed  the  dogs  to  be  handed  over  to  the  vivisectors,  just 
as  of  his  own  free  will  and  choice  he  has  handed  over  the  Palace 
in  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano  to  these  same  gentlemen  for  the  pursuit 
of  vivisection,  and  also  made  a  present  of  dogs  for  the  purpose 
of  experimental  torture  to  lecturers  at  Siena.  The  following 
passage  will  show  that  the  description  of  the  process,  as  well  as 
of  the  animals  to  be  subjected  to  it,  must  be  interpreted  in  a 
comprehensive  sense : — 

As  regards  the  torture  itself  Professor  Ilerzen  makes  a  jest  of  “  boiling 
and  baking  living  animals”  and  speaks  as  though  it  were  a  practice  un¬ 
known  to  physiologists,  yet  in  so  generally  read  a  work  as  Claude  Bernard’s 
“  Lepons  sur  la  Chaleur  Animale  ”  there  are  full  details  of  the  death  by 
boiling  and  baking  of  many  dogs  ;  and  he  describes  how,  the  head  of  the 
dog  being  left  out  of  the  oven,  it  may  survive  a  whole  day.  Starving  a  dog 
to  death  and  studying  its  agonies  are  not  vivisection  in  the  grammatical 
sense  of  the  term,  yet  it  was  a  favourite  experiment  of  Professor  Schitf. 

It  will  probably  he  clear  to  our  readers  by  this  time  that  if  the 
Florentine  dogs  have  gained  anything  by  Professor  SchifPs  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor,  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
Syndic's,  who,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  has 
been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  consigning  them  “  by  hundreds  and 
thousands”  to  the  torture  trough  “in  absolute  defiance  of  the 
feeling  and  desire  of  his  town  people.”  He  goes  on,  to  inquire 
naturally'  enough  what  would  be  said  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
if  he  not  only  supplied  two  doctors  with  salaries,  a  palace,  and  a 
garden  to  keep  their  victims  in,  but  also  “  had  the  streets  swept 
by'  men  with  lassoes  to  secure  a  requisite  number  of  what  are 
euphemistically  termed  ‘  subjects  for  demonstration  ’  ”  ?  And  this, 
he  it  remembered,  not  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  the  land,  hut  simply 
by  a  regulation  resting  on  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  Signor  Perazzi,  the 
Symdic  of  the  Town,  “  since  the  cerchio  antico  of  Dante  now  sur¬ 
rounds  what  is  a  Quite  irresponsible  despotism,”  The  despotism 


must  indeed  he  a  tolerably  stringent  one  if  the  citizens  are  ready 
to  submit  tamely  to  such  marvellous  interference  with  the 
ordinary  rights  of  the  subject  as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 

I  would  also  add  that  so  far  from  all  the  dogs  being  “  stray”  which  are 
seized,  I  have  known  them  myself  taken  off  the  box  of  a  carriage,  off  a 
chair  at  a  cafe,  from  a  young  lady’s  arms,  and  off  the  threshold  of  an 
owner’s  door;  and  as  the  men  with  lassoes  are  sent  even  beyond  the  gates 
of  the  town,  the  dogs  of  the  farmers  and  contaclini,  let  loose  at  night  to 
protect  property,  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  captured  when  doing  their 
duty  on  the  farms  of  their  masters. 

Individual  liberty,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  differently  interpreted 
in  the  most  democratic  societies  of  the  Continent  from  what  wo 
are  accustomed  to  in  England,  hut  we  were  not  aware  that  tho 
snatching  of  a  dog  from  the  box  of  a  carriage  or  from  the  doorstep 
or  even  the  arms  of  its  mistress  was  a  freak  of  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  that  could  he  perpetrated  with  impunity.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  an  old  though  not  a  time-honoured  tradition  of  the 
Italians  that  animals  have  no  rights  :  it  has  been  left  for  the  Syndic 
of  Florence  to  discover  that  their  owners  have  no  rights  either, 
when  the  animals  are  wanted  for  the  wholesale  consumption  of  the 
torture  market.  When  Landseer  offered  Sydney  Smith  to  paint 
his  portrait,  he  replied,  “  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  ?  ”  It  would  be  a  libel,  not  on  the  vivisectors  hut 
ou  their  victims,  to  compare  the  Syndic  of  Florence  with  the 
“  subjects  for  demonstration  ”  against  whom  he  has  framed  his 
worse  than  Draconian  code. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  what  preachers  call,  or  used  to  call, 
“  the  practical  application  of  the  subject.”  People  who  are  given 
to  throwing  stones  at  their  neighbours  are  apt  to  he  reminded, 
often  not  without  reason,  that  they  live  in  glass  houses  themselves, 
and  we  have  no  pharisaical  ambition  to  frame  a  special  indictment 
against  the  cruelty  of  Italians.  At  the  same  time  we  fully 
agree  with  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  that  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  the  public  opinion,  first  of  his  own  country,  but  also  of 
Europe  generally,  to  bear  on  the  atrocious  policy  of  this  Syndic  of 
Florence.  But  we  are  also  anxious  to  enforce  the  moral 
of  the  tale  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  some 
legal  restrictions  on  the  scientific  torture  of  helpless  animals.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  S)'ndic  of  Florence  personally.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  may  he  absorbed  by  a  burning  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  science,  and  possessed  by  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  oblation  of  hecatombs  of  tortured  victims  is  the  surest  way  of 
advancing  it.  It  is  even  possible  that  he  may  be  considered  in 
private  life  “  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,”  as  was  testified  before 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Dr.  Klein,  who  frankly  avowed  his 
absolute  and  entire  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  animals  he 
tortured  for  scientific  ends.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
many  of  the  old  inquisitors  were  men  of  kindly  and  generous  dis¬ 
positions,  who  would  have  shrunk  from  inflicting  any  pain  of  mind 
or  body  on  their  fellow-creatures  except  when  the  interests  of 
religion,  as  they  understood  them,  were  at  stake.  This  only 
proves  how  easy  it  is  for  honest  devotion  to  some  absorbing  aim — 
which  may  in  itself  be  a  good  one — to  become  quite  as  misleading 
and  quite  as  uncontrollable  a  passion  as  any  merely  bodily  or 
selfish  propensity.  And  such  passions,  whatever  moral  excuse  may 
he  found  for  them  in  individual  cases,  require,  when  they  tend  to 
the  injury  of  others,  to  he  restrained  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law. 
Whether  the  existing  English  legislation  on  the  subject  is  or  is  not 
open  to  amendment,  all  moderate  and  reasonable  men  must  surely 
agree  in  desiring  the  effectual  attainment  of  its  object. 


THE  CAXTON  EXHIBITION, 
in. 

rinilE  acquisition  by  the  Committee  of  the  famous  treasures  of 
J-  Althorp  ensured  the  success  of  the  Exhibition  from  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  point  of  view  ;  and  still  more  fortunate  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Charles  Brace  to  arrange  and  catalogue  them.  The 
most  valuable  and  interesting  objects  are  nothing  unless  they  are 
properly  labelled  and  displaj'ed,  as  may  be  seen  hut  too  plainly  in 
the  present  Exhibition.  The  Bibles,  which  occupy  a  large  share 
of  the  space,  and  which,  nominally  at  least,  form  a  most  important 
part  of  the  show,  are  neither  labelled,  arranged,  catalogued,  nor, 
to  judge  by  a  great  case  full  of  closed  volumes,  even  all  displayed. 
The  announcement  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  that  the 
Exhibition  had  proved  so  popular  that  the  “  Lords  Commissioners  ” 
had  allowed  the  Committee  an  extended  lease  of  the  galleries,  and 
that  the  Exhibition  would  therefore  remain  open  till  the  end  of  this 
month,  took  many  people  by  surprise.  AVere  it  to  close  now  the 
Bibles  would  actually  never  have  been  shown,  and,  after  taking  up 
an  immense  space  during  the  whole  time,  would  be  sent  home  to 
their  owners  unseen  or  uncatalogued.  There  is  now  perhaps  a 
hope  that  they  may  he  arranged  in  time,  and  we  trust  in  our  final 
notice  to  give  some  particulars  of  what  would,  had  it  been  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  have  proved  to  he  the  most  popular  feature  of  the 
Exhibition.  Meanwhile  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  chief 
examples  of  early  printing  in  foreign  countries  which  are  here  to 
be  seen. 

Of  the  Mazarine  Bible  we  have  already  spoken.  Its  probable 
date,  as  we  pointed  out,  is  before  1455  ;  and  in  1457  the  first  book 
with  a  date  made  its  appearance.  This  is  a  Psalter  of  which 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  improvement  which  modern  art  has 
made  in  printing  will  enable  us  to  surpass  it  in  beauty. 
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The  letters  are  large  and  legible.  The  capitals  are  printed  in 
two  colours,  red  and  blue ;  so  that  three  separate  printings 
in  all  probability  were  necessary.  The  black  ink  has  a  brilliancy 
never  since  surpassed.  In  tact,  when  we  look  at  this,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  printed  books,  we  are  compelled  to  recall  the  trite  fable 
of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  fully  formed  and  accomplished,  from  tho 
brain  of  J upiter.  Here  is  printing  in  its  cradle  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  more  beautiful  in  all  that  printers  count  beauty  than 
after  three  centuries  spent  in  improvement.  There  is  certainly 
something  astonishing  about  this  Psalter ;  one  gazes  at  it  as 
one  gazes  at  a  picture,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  think  of 
another  example  of  such  early  perfection  in  art.  The  present 
•copy  is  lent  by  Her  Majesty,  and  is  in  truth  worthy  of  a  royal 
library.  It  is  placed  in  a  small  glass  case  by  itself,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Catalogue,  “  The  Mentz  Psalter,  143  leaves.  The 
first  printed  Psalter,  the  first  book  printed  with  a  date,  and  the 
first  example  of  printing  in  colours.”  Tho  book  is  somewhat 
differently  described  further  on,  where  we  are  told  that  it  contains 
1 38  leaves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  estimate  is  correct.  When 
the  volume  was  exhibited  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  in  1871, 
the  Catalogue  thus  described  it — “Psalmorum  Codex.  On  130 
leaves,  vellum ;  colophon,  with  date,  on  the  verso  of  the  128th; 
capitals  (upwards  of  280),  including  the  initial  B.  on  the  first 
page,  in  red,  with  pale  blue  tracery ;  in  this  particular  differing 
from  the  British  Museum  copy,  in  which  these  colours  are  reversed. 
It  differs  also  from  that  example  in  several  lines,  and  in  the  con¬ 
traction  of  some  words.  Size  16^  in.  by  12  ;  no  catch  words  or 
signatures.”  This  description  seems  to  be  the  most  precise,  and 
reveals  the  cause  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  volume.  It  is  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  care  with  which  it  was  printed,  Fust  and 
Sclioeffer  having  been  at  the  trouble  of  printing  each  leaf  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three  from  the  same 
setting  up  of  the  type.  No  two  copies,  it  may  be  asserted,  are 
therefore  exactly  alike,  and  as  only  some  seven  or  eight  are 
known  to  exist — of  which,  by  the  way,  the  finest  is  at 
Vienna — it  is  probable  that  but  a  very  few,  perhaps  a  dozen 
at  most,  were  ever  printed.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
this  and  the  Mazarine  Bible  were  made  to  look  as  like 
manuscripts  as  possible.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the 
strong  likeness  of  some  of  these  venerable  books  to  the  illuminated 
volumes  of  a  still  earlier  period.  But  there  was  110  intended 
deception  in  this  Psalter.  Its  makers  were  evidently  proud  of 
their  work.  The  colophon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  in  all  the  history  of  printing.  “  The  present  volume  of  the 
Psalms,”  it  tells  us,  “  decorated  with  beautiful  capitals,  made 
sufficiently  distinct  by  rubrications,  thus  figured  by  the  artificial 
invention  of  piinting  and  the  system  of  writing  without  any 
scraping  of  a  pen  (cnracteriznndi  absque  calami  ulla  exaracione), 
and  to  the  glory  of  God,  is  finished  with  industry,  by  John  Fust, 
a  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  Peter  Schofi'er  of  Gernsheim,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  mcceclvii.  on  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption.” 

Nearly  as  rare  is  the  very  similar  Psalter  of  1459.  The  type  is 
the  same,  but  the  page  is  a  little  longer,  and  not  so  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  This  Psalter  contains  the  first  printed  version  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed.  It  is  lent  by  Lord  Spencer.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  Psalters  with  some  of  the  books  near  them,  which  are 
also  from  the  early  German  press,  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
terrible  cause  of  complaint  modern  Germans  have  against  their 
printers.  We  have  all,  authors  and  readers  alike,  so  many 
grounds  of  complaint  against  printers  for  spelling  and  punctuation, 
and  above  all  for  the  want  of  distinctness  with  which  much 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  day  is  printed,  and  the  sad 
amount  of  blindness  thus  caused,  that  it  is  but  just  to  them  to 
allow  that  we  have  been  better  treated  than  our  neighbours.  Our 
English  printers  soon  abandoned  “  black  letter,”  which  in  all 
countries  had  deteriorated  and  become  more  and  more  indistinct 
ever  since  the  invention  of  type.  But  when  we  look  at  these  noble 
Psalters  and  at  Fust  and  Schoeffer's  Bible  of  1462,  and  at  Cicero’s 
Offices,  the  first  classic,  and  at  the  fifth  book  of  Justinian  by 
Schoefi’er  alone,  all  lent  by  Lord  Spencer,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  had  “  black  letter  ”  been  kept  as  it  was  when  first  cast  in 
metal,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any  change.  The 
remark  constantly  made  by  visitors  who  are  not  familiar  with  early 
books  is,  “  How  easily  they  can  be  read  !  ”  But  in  Germany  printers 
descended  from  good*  to  bad  and  from  bad  to  worse,  until  at  the 
present  day  German  type  is  perhaps  the  most  illegible  used  by  any 
civilized  nation.  Like  the  Scot's  kilt,  also  a  matter  of  deep 
national  feeling,  it  is  a  modern  invention.  Books  were  fairly 
legible  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Germany — as  legible,  that  is,  as 
the  ordinary  “  black  letter”  in  one  of  our  own  Breeches  Bibles, 
for  example.  We  suppose  that  when  modern  Highlanders  take  to 
dressing  themselves  decently,  the  Germans  will  take  to  using  clear 
type.  Meanwhile  we  can  but  congratulate  ourselves  that  evenOaxton 
is  more  easy  to  read  than  a  G  erman  contemporary  newspaper,  and  that 
our  modern  printers,  following  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Baskerville 
and  the  still  greater  Whittingham,  have  deemed  easy  reading  the 
final  cause  of  printing.  Some  specimens  of  Baskerville’s  art  may 
be  found  in  the  Gallery  ;  but  it  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  case  full  of  the  productions  of  the  Chiswick 
Press,  although  a  few  scattered  volumes  printed  by  Charles 
Whittingham  are  to  be  seen.  The  French  were  the  first  to  think 
of  clearness  for  its  own  sake,  or  rather  the  three  German  printers, 
Michael  Orantz,  Ulric  Gering,  and  Martin  Friburger,  who,  in  or 
about  1470,  printed  a  book  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  is  in  w’hat  we 
may  call  Homan  type,  and  the  printers  in  a  versified  colophon  said 
that  they 


a  promise  speedily  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  a  Latin  Bible  in 
1475  or  1476.  The  type  is  not  quite  so  “  Roman  ”  as  that  of  their 
former  book,  a  volume  of  the  Epistles  of  Gasparinus  Barzizius  ; 
but  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  and  has  an  appropriately  ecclesiastical 
appearance  imparted  to  it  by  the  slightly  Gothic  look.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  strangely  deficient  in  early  French 
books;  yet  bibliographers  are  agreed  that  the  “  Livres  d’Heures 
Gothiques,  ’  printed  by  Verard,  Du  Pro,  Pigouchet,  and  Vostre, 
and  their  school  down  to  Etienne,  Stephens  or  Stephanus,  who 
first  divided  a  Bible  into  verses,  would  form  very  attractive  features. 
There  is  also  a  deficiency  of  the  exquisite  little  books  issued  by 
lioville,  Rigaud,  Gryphius,  Be  Tournes,  and  others,  abounding  in 
quaint  heraldry,  dances  of  death,  so-called  Holbein  Scriptural 
cuts,  and  emblems. 

In  first  edition*,  and  in  books  which  are  the  first  fruits  of  parti¬ 
cular  presses,  tlio  Spencer  collection  is  extremely  rich.  This  was 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  gossiping  blunderer  who  brought 
bibliography  into  fashion  fifty  years  ago.  The  amusing  pedantry 
of  Dr.  Dibdin,  who  made  mistakes  whenever  he  could,  and  who,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  never  hazarded  a  guess  without  guessing 
wrong,  has  rendered  many  people  familiar  with  the  famous  history 
of  the  Yaldarfer  Boccaccio.  The  book  reposes  quietly  enough  in 
one  of  the  cases,  and  gives  little  indication  of  being  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  volume  a  man  ever  bought.  In  1812  Lord  Blandford  bid 
against  Lord  Spencer  at  the  sale  of  the  Roxburgh  Library  in  St. 
James's  Square  for  this  volume,  and  they  ran  each  other  up  until 
the  enormous  price  of  2,260 1.  was  reached,  when  the  hammer  fell. 
The  bibles  at  the  Perkins  sale,  already  mentioned,  were  each 
in  two  volumes,  and  one  of  them  was  printed  on  vellum ;  this 
remains,  therefore,  the  highest  price  for  a  single  volume  either 
on  paper  or  vellum.  Dibdin  has  told  the  story  in  his  most 
hyperbolical  language.  The  Roxburgh  Club  was  founded  in 
honour  of  the  sale,  and  Dibdin  wrote  his  Bibliographical 
Decameron  in  honour  of  the  book.  But  the  strangest  part  of 
the  story  hardly  comes  out  in  contemporary  literature.  Tho 
Yaldarfer  Boccaccio  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1471,  and  owes 
its  distinction  to  its  being  the  first  edition  of  the  Italian 
romancer  with  a  date.  An  imperfect  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim ;  and  when  Lord 
Blandford  succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  he  was  actually  the  happy 
possessor  of  two  out  of  the  four  known  copies.  Naturally 
one  must  be  sold.  The  Blenheim  copy  was  an  heirloom,  and 
had  to  be  retained.  The  Roxburgh  copy  was  sacrificed,  and  at 
the  “  White  Knight’s  ”  sale,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  house 
in  Berkshire  where  it  took  place,  Lord  Spencer  had  occasion  to  be 
thankful  he  did  not  buy  the  volume  when  it  was  put  up  before. 
He  now  secured  it  for  7 Sol-,  and  here  it  is.  Much  more  attractive 
are  some  books  with  illuminated  initials  and  borders  from  the 
same  collection.  The  Fasciculus  Temporum,  printed  at  CJtrecht 
in  1480,  and  lent  by  Messrs.  Muller,  is  so  like  a  finely  illuminated 
manuscript  that  it  would  deceive  most  people.  A  Virgil  from 
Althorp,  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz,  the  first  printers  in  Italy,  and  a  Bible  from  the  same 
press,  are  beautifully  decorated  in  this  way  ;  but  the  Italian  books 
on  the  whole  are  very  plain,  the  Boccaccio  above  mentioned  having 
only  coloured  initials  at  the  beginnings  of  the  chapters. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  GREAT  DIONYSIAK  MYTH.* 

MR.  BROWN  has  entered  the  great  field  of  Comparative 
Mythology  with  the  determination  of  ascertaining,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  possible  to  do  so,  the  measure  in  which  Semitic  elements 
have  entered  into  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  The  importance, 
and  even  the  necessity,  of  his  task  cannot  be  questioned.  All  ex¬ 
plorers  are  apt  to  become  enthusiasts;  and  it  may  be  quite  right  to 
point  out  that  Professor  Max  Muller  or  Mr.  Cox  has  pushed  the 
comparison  of  Greek  and  Vedic  myths  and  names  too  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  at  starting  the  indisputable  fact  that  some 
Semitic  names  worked  their  way  into  the  traditions  of  the  Western 
world,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  to  a  certain  extent 
affected  or  moulded  by  a  Semitic  ritual.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
say  which  of  these  two  facts  is  the  more  important.  The  stories 
told  of  the  Thracian  Lycurgus  and  Pentheus  are  quite  enough  to 
prove  the  historical  fact  that  new  methods  of  worship,  if  not  some 
new  religious  ideas,  were  introduced  into  the  countries  north  and 
west  of  the  Egean  from  Asia,  that  these  changes  were  stoutly 
resisted,  and  that  the  opposition  was  overcome  by  force.  As  soon 
as  these  admissions  are  made  the  field  of  inquiry  is  obviously 
thrown  open,  and  all  evidence  which  may  determine  the  measure 
of  influence  exercised  by  Asiatic  thought  or  worship  on  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  mind  must  be  accepted  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  It  is 
clearly  not  a  conclusive  answer  to  say  that  the  narnq  of  the  one- 
eyed  giant  in  the  Odyssey  must  be  Greek  because  we  can  explain 
it  from  two  Greek  words,  and  thus  show  that  it  means  “  round- 
faced.”  The  assertion  that  it  may  be  Semitic,  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  a  Greek  corruption  of  a  Semitic  word,  must  first  be 
impartially  examined.  That  the  names  of  Greek  gods  and  heroes 
were  often  misunderstood  by  the  Greeks  is  beyond  dispute. 
For  them  Kynosarges,  Kunosoura,  Kynossema,  Kynoskephalai 
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were  memorials  of  some  dog  or  hound,  of  which,  except  from  these 
names,  they  had  no  knowledge.  That  the}'  were  utterly  mistaken 
in  their  interpretation  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  M.  Emile 
Burnouf  in  his  admirable  treatise,  La  Legende  Athenienne.  If 
then  we  find  a  particular  portion  of  Hellas  in  which  Semitic  names 
are  met  with  more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  be  a 
lair  inference  that  we  must  search  here  for  clues  which  may  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth.  This  part  of  Hellas  undoubtedly  is 
Boeotia  ;  and  even  those  who  do  no  more  than  look  at  the  matter 
cursorily  must  be  struck  on  finding  such  names  as  Kadmos, 
Melikertes,  Athamas  in  their  popular  traditions,  and  the  word  $awa 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  Ovyarrjp,  while  the  city  which  claims 
supremacy  over  all  the  Boeotian  towns  bears  a  name  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  non-ITellenic. 

To  the  task  of  exploring  this  field  Mr.  Brown  has  brought  a 
steady  resolution  aud  a  judicial  impartiality  which  deserve  all 
praise.  lie  had  already  made  himself  known  five  years  ago  by  a 
volume  in  which  he  sought  to  show  that  the  name  and  conception 
of  the  god  Poseidon  were  non-IIellenic.  In  our  remarks  on  that 
volume  ( Saturday  Review,  May  18,  1872)  we  pointed  out  the  great 
need  of  caution  at  every  step  in  the  inquiry,  giving  at  the  same 
time  our  reasons  for  regarding  some  at  least  of  his  statements  as 
dangerously  rash.  In  the  present  work,  of  which  we  have  only  the 
first  half,  we  have  very  little  of  random  guessing,  while  the  more 
important  positions  rest  on  evidence  which  will  satisfy  many, 
and  which  deserves  careful  consideration  from  all.  We  believe 
that  he  is  still  disposed  to  assign  too  readily  a  Semitic  origin  to 
names  which  Professor  Max  Muller  may  on  inadequate  grounds 
refer  to  an  Aryan  source ;  nor  can  we  admit  that,  if  the  word 
Kyklops  (Cyclops)  is  held  to  be  Greek,  it  can  at  all  fairly  be  inter¬ 
preted  “Circle-builders.”  Happily,  in  examining  the  myth  of  Dionysus 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  which  involves  no 
such  perilous  guesses.  I11  the  first  place,  we  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  Dionysus  was  to  the  bards  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  to  the  great  lyric  poets  and  dramatists  of  Greece ;  and  the 
inquiry  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the  conception  formed  of  him  was 
complex,  vast,  and  almost  overwhelming.  In  order  to  answer 
this  question,  Mr.  Brown  searches  through  the  whole  field  of  Greek 
poetry  and  gleans  all  that  may  be  found  bearing  on  the  subject  in 
the  writings  of  Greek  mythographers.  Seeing  clearly,  as  he  could 
not  fail  to  see,  that  no  one  epithet  could  fairly  describe  the  god 
who  does  such  wondrous  things  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  he  speaks 
with  perhaps  unnecessary  vehemence  of  the  notion  which  would 
represent  Dionysus  as  a  wine-god  aud  nothing  more.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Mr.  Brown  to  remark  that  Mr.  Cox  has  not  submitted  the 
expressions  of  Greek  poets  to  the  same  scrutiny,  and  that  he  left 
well-nigh  untouched  the  non-Aryan  characteristics  of  the  great 
Theban  deity.  But  Mr.  Oox  fully  admitted  the  existence  of  these 
characteristics,  and  places  him  along  with  Demeter  and  Kore,  the 
Mother  and  the  Maiden,  among  the  mighty  divinities  of  the  earth. 
If  there  be  any  who  are  still  content  to  say  that  Dionysus  is  simply 
the  lord  of  the  wine-cup  and  the  revel,  they  must  be  left  to  their 
own  devices.  If  they  cannot  be  disabused  of  their  folly  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  so-called  Orphic  hymns  to  Dionysus  aud 
Bassareus,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  convinced  by  the  language  of 
Pindar  or  the  argument  of  Cicero. 

The  admission  which  must  now  be  made  by  every  one  that 
some  Semitic  names  found  their  way  into  Greece,  and  that  Semitic 
thought  and  worship  exercised  some  influence  on  those  of  the 
Greeks,  justifies  the  attempt  to  determine,  if  we  can,  the  character 
of  this  influence  ;  aud  here  Mr.  Brown  has  done  excellent  service. 
In  cases  where  Aryan  philology  can  do  nothing  for  names  in 
Hellenic  popular  tradition  we  may  at  least  seek  for  another  key ;  and 
among  the  names  which  must  be  so  given  up  are  not  only  Melikertes, 
Palaimon,  Adonis,  Kouretes,  Astarte,  Korybantes,  and  Daktyloi, 
but  Karneios  as  an  epithet  of  Apollon,  Kabeiroi,  Axiokersos, 
Athamas,  Kybele  or  Kybebe,  and  some  others.  It  is  something  to 
learn  that  to  this  Eastern  source  are  owing  just  those  features 
in  Hellenic  thought  and  worship  which  are  least  attractive,  and 
those  also  which  can  only  be  described  as  coarse,  cruel,  and  revolt¬ 
ing.  We  are  glad  to  believe  even  of  Spartans  that  the  scourging 
of  youths  and  maidens  before  the  altars  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  no 
genuine.  Hellenic  custom,  and  that  the  monsters  of  Eastern  con¬ 
ception  which  'the  Semitic  nations  worshipped  as  their  gods  re¬ 
mained  for  the  Greeks  monsters  always.  We  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  which  happily  never  laid 
hold  on  the  Greek  world,  was  a  custom  which,  so  far  as  it  was 
adopted  at  all,  came  from  the  East.  Still  more  instructive  is  the 
contrast  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown  between  the  original  Hellenic 
idea  of  Pan  and  the  more  cumbrous  and  oppressive,  though  perhaps 
grander,  conception  of  the  Eastern  god  whom  they  worshipped  as 
Dionysus  who  in  the  Homeric  hymn  is  spoken  of  as  specially  j 
delighted  with  his  Aryan  representative.  The  goat’s  thighs  and 
legs,  the  two  horns,  the  uncouth  figure,  have  certainly  nothing  to 
do  with  the  notion  of  the  god  who,  in  the  song  of  the  bard  himself,  J 
is  the  purifying  breeze  singing  its  soft  and  joyous  song  in  the 
ears  of  Syrinx  or  of  Pitys.  If,  again,  we  take  the  prophetic  power 
of  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  we  have  in  the  former  keenness  of  sight 
with  general  repose,  in  the  latter  the  wisdom  of  the  seer  with  | 
vehement  passion.  The  Aryan  idea,  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  “  is  per¬ 
fectly  simple  aud  innocent,  aud  unconnected  with  any  violent 
emotion ;  Apollon  does  not  rave  or  rage.  Dionysos,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  a  solar  phase ;  but  his  prophetic  powers  are  not  connected 
with  it,  for  the  Semitic  mind  does  not  regard  the  sun  in  so  simple 
an  aspect  as  that  of  a  mere  observer  of  what  is  done  in  the  world  ’— 
the  result  being,  that  as  Dionysus  is  “  at  once  the  associate  and 


rival  of  Demeter,  he  is  also  the  associate  and  rival  of  Phoibos,”  and 
thus,  “  when  their  feuds  are  over,  the  joint  ritual  of  Delphoi, 
where  Dion}  sos  has  as  great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
Apollo,  corresponds  with  the  joint  ritual  of  Eleusis  ”  (p.  147). 
So,  again,  when  Mr.  Brown  affirms  that  the  Dionysus  of  the  tragic 
poets  is  “  a  horned  stranger  from  Nysa,  a  phallic,  thyrsos-bear- 
ing,  serpent-crowned  god,  as  a  solar  divinity  Chrysomitres  and 
Chrysopes,  in  his  savage  aspect  Omestes,  the  eater  of  raw  flesh,” 
we  cannot  deny  the  accuracy  of  his  description  ;  but,  if  so,  neither 
can  we  refuse  to  consider  the  question  why  this  deity  rather  than 
any  other  should  have  been  “  introduced  into  the  ritual  which 
was  in  itself  complete  without  him.”  His  answer  is  that — 

The  terrestrial  Earth  mother  .and  her  chthonian  and  telluric  daughter 
exactly  harmonize  and  accord,  alike  and  yet  how  different,  with  Dionysos, 
the  spirit  of  Kosmic  life.  The  one  idea  in  origin  was  simple,  innocent,  and 
Aryan  ;  the  other,  although  corresponding,  more  psychical,  involved, 
mysterious,  and  Semitic.  Dionysos  appears  as  a  stranger  in  Hellas ;  his 
worship  becomes  eminently  popular,  as  both  appealing  directly  to  the  lower 
nature  and  yet  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  satisfy  some  of  the  higher 
aspirations  of  the  soul.  Many  of  his  more  remarkable  and  repulsive 
Phoenician  phases  became  altered  and  obscured;  the  glowing  Sun-god 
loses  much  of  his  fierce  heat  and  high  dignity  ;  lie  sinks  to  an  inferior,  an 
assistant,  an  associate,  and,  although  his  rays  for  a  time  are  partly  shorn, 
he  still  bravely  bears  his  torch,  and  ere  long  again  reaches  high  honour  and 
mysterious  dignity.  Nations  are  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  their  gods 
that  are  no  gods,  and  so  Demetcr  and  her  Daughter  are  not  forsaken 
for  the  brilliant  stranger  ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  Pantheon  is  wide  enough 
to  admit  him  and  many  others,  and  he  may  thus  seat  himself  by  their 
side. — P.  291. 

Iu  the  three-beaded  and  four-beaded  gods  Mr.  Brown  sees 
another  feature  derived  from  the  East.  The  notion  that  the  three 
beads  of  Ilekate  were  suggested  by  the  position  of  her  statues  on 
spots  where  three  ways  met  is  clearly  worth  nothing,  and  could 
not  be  entertaiued  even  if  figures  of  the  four-beaded  god  bad  not 
sometimes  been  placed  in  like  positions  (p.  362).  But,  though 
we  are  ready  to  go  with  Mr.  Brown  thus  far,  and  to  consider 
any  evidence  which  may  seem  to  favour  a  Semitic  origin  for 
Greek  mythical  personages,  it  must  be  on  the  condition  that 
we  do  not  give  up  a  Greek  or  A  ryan-looking  word  unless 
we  have  the  Semitic  word  actually  produced.  It  will  never 
do  to  say  that  the  names  Telchines,  Korybantes,  Kouretes,  or 
any  others,  must  be  Phoenician,  because  their  forms  in  Greek  are 
puzzling.  Aphrodite  may  have  certain  Semitic  features ;  but 
the  name  cannot,  unless  the  corresponding  Phoenician  word  be 
produced,  be  surrendered,  until  it  be  proved  that  it  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Aphros,  the  froth  or  foam  from  which  she 
springs  as  Anadyomene.  The  connexion  of  Telchines  with  the 
verb  tk'Xyo),  of  Erechtheus  with  the  root  ar  to  plough,  of  Kouretes 
with  Kovpns,  all  maintained  by  Preller,  may  be  doubtful;  but 
until  we  know  to  what  Semitic  words  they  correspond,  we  must 
hold  their  Aryan  origin  to  be  the  more  likely.  It  is  otherwise 
with  Adonis,  Athamas,  and  Melikertes.  Here  we  have  the  Semitic 
Adonai,  Tarnmuz,  and  Melkarth  or  Moloch.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  HephaistOs  is  Phoenician  in  name  and  in  attributes,  and 
yet  are  not  told  what  the  Phoenician  form  of  his  name  may  have 
been,  we  can  but  ask  why  we  should  so  believe.  We  can  readily 
allow  that  “  the  effort  to  prove  the  entire  Ilellenik  and  Homerik 
Pantheons  to  be  of  Aryan  origin  is  an  undue  extension  of  the 
Natural  Phenomena  theory,  an  error  which  is  itself  a  reaction 
front,  and  a  result  of,  the  opposite  mistakes  of  former  times  ” 
(p.  177).  But  if  Mr.  Brown,  when  be  speaks  of  “  the  wide-spread 
cult  of  Ilephaistos,  the  Ivarnic  Ptak,”  means  that  the  two  names  are 
the  same,  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  accept  the  etymology  as  the 
statement,  which  be  quotes  approvingly  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin¬ 
son,  that  “  the  deformed  figure  of  the  Phthah  of  Memphis  doubt¬ 
less  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  lameness  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus 
or  Vulcan  ”  (p.  212).  We  seem  to  drift  into  an  ocean  without  a 
chart  if  we  thus  catch  at  mere  likenesses  between  names,  and  the 
likeness  between  Ptab  or  Phthah  and  Ilephaistos  is  faint  indeed. 
But  what  can  be  the  temptation  to  stray  thus  when  in  Vedic  hymns 
we  have  an  A  gni,  the  Latin  Ignis,  who  is  dark  aud  stunted  at  bis 
birth,  with  curiously  twisted  limbs,  who  soon  shiues  forth  in  the  full 
blaze  of  his  splendour,  and  who  remains  always  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  ?  He  is,  in  short,  the  Sanskrit  yavishtha,  the  superlative  of 
yuvnh,  the  Latin  juvenis.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  this  would 
give  us  in  Greek  llephistos  ;  but  the  objection  is  met  by  Professor 
Max  Muller's  remark  that  the  Zend  form  stavaesta  represents  the 
Sanskrit  stkavista,  and  thus  from  the  analogous  yavaesta  we 
should  reach  Ilephaistos.  To  doubt  here  would  be  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  question  the  identity  of  Erinys  and  Saranyu,  Pkoroneus 
and  Bhuranyu,  the  Cliarites  and  the  Harit9. 

We  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Brown  has  fairly  proved  his  main 
points,  although  we  cannot  see  that  these  were  necessarily  called 
into  question  by  Professor  Max  Muller  or  Mr.  Cox.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  proved  that  the  idea  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus  are  non- 
IIellenic  and  Semitic,  and  that  a  considerable  Semitic  element  was 
introduced  into  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  and  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi.  In  the  working  out  of  this  subject  be  has  brought 
together  a  vast  body  of  most  interesting  and  important  matter,  and 
bandied  it  with  great  skill.  Mr.  Brown  promises  us  another 
volume,  in  which  the  analysis  of  the  Hellenic  Dionysus  will  be 
continued,  and  the  idea  of  the  god  traced  back  to  its  historical 
starting-point,  while,  lastly,  be  proposes  to  consider  “  the  basis- 
ideas  of  the  archaic  religious  mythology  of  Western  Asia.” 
Whether  he  will  carry  us  along  with  him  over  this  mysterious 
region,  we  cannot  tell ;  but,  at  the  least,  he  has  fully  established 
his  title  to  a  patient  and  careful  hearing,  and  to  our  gratitude  for 
a  vast  amount  of  solid  work  already  done. 


August  11,  1877.] 
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MORE  LOCAL  GLOSSARIES.* 

THE  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  of  the 
Societies  which  may  pass  as  its  colonies  or  children,  multiply 
upon  us  in  such  a  fashion  that  we  cannot  always  notice  them  in 
any  certain  order.  And  perhaps  we  are  led  to  notice  this  particu¬ 
lar  group  at  all  mainly  because  we  see  something  of  a  very  different 
kind  looming  in  a  not  far  distant  future.  We  have  before  us 
another  publication  of  the  same  Society  of  later  date  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  one.  This  is  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossary  of  certain  districts  in 
Lincolnshire.  We  are  not  going  to  review  Mr.  Peacock  before 
his  time ;  but  we  know  that,  whatever  shape  he  chooses  to  take,  we 
shall  be  sure  to  learn  something  from  him.  We  will  now  only 
compare  the  wary  formula  which  is  used  in  Mr.  Peacock's  title- 
page  with  the  titles  of  the  glossaries  collected  in  the  present 
volume.  Our  never-ending  point  of  dispute  with  all  these  glos¬ 
saries  is  that  they  call  themselves  glossaries  of  some  particular 
district,  while  they  are  crowded  with  words  which  are  no  doubt 
used  in  that  district,  but  which  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of  it. 
We  need  not  go  through  all  that  we  have  said  and  all  that  has  been 
said  in  answer  to  us  so  many  times.  We  keep  to  our  own  position, 
and  we  must  only  beg  Mr.  Skeat  not  to  be  very  angry  with  us  for 
so  doing.  We  have  here  “  Cleveland  words,”  “  Oxfordshire 
words,”  “  South  Warwickshire  words,”  “  Kenticisms,”  “  Surrey 
provincialisms.”  According  to  our  doctrine,  we  have  a  right  to  come 
down  on  any  of  these  lists  whenever  they  contain  words  which 
are  not  at  least  characteristic— they  need  not  be  positively  dis¬ 
tinctive — of  tho  several  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned.  But 
Mr.  Peacock  is  more  wary.  He  does  not  call  his  book  a  “  Glossary 
of  Lincolnshire  words”  or  a  “Glossary  of  Manley  and  Corringham 
words,”  but  “  a  Glossary  of  words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of 
Manley  and  Corringham.”  He  thus  makes  good  his  claim  to  talk 
about  any  word — the  whole  contents  of  the  English  dictionary  if 
ho  chooses — if  it  be  only  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and 
Corringham.  And  no  doubt  in  Manley  and  Corringham,  or  in  any 
other  district,  something  instructive  maybe  found  by  a  real  inquirer 
to  say  about  a  great  many  words  which  are  in  no  way  character¬ 
istic  of  that  district.  Mr.  Peacock  is  then  unassailable.  He  has 
set  up  for  himself  a  kind  of  soke  or  liberty,  wherein  ordinary 
writs  do  not  run,  and  where  he  may  claim  to  be  judged  according 
to  his  own  law.  The  authors  of  the  present  collection  have  won 
for  themselves  no  such  privilege.  “Oxfordshire  words  ”  must  mean 
words  specially  characteristic  of  Oxfordshire.  “  Surrey  provincial¬ 
isms”  must  mean  “provincialisms” — whatever  those  are — which 
are  really  characteristic  of  Surrey.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  to 
go  through  the  Glossaries,  and  to  cry  out  when  we  find  any  word 
which,  according  to  our  notions,  ought  not  to  be  there.  We 
simply  make  our  protest  by  way  of  form,  and  we  shall  go  on  to 
speak  of  anything  curious  or  instructive,  whether  by  way  of  being 
wise  or  foolish,  which  we  light  on  in  turning  over  the  pages. 

In  the  Cleveland  list  we  find  almost  at  the  beginning  that  the 
“  church-grim  ”  is  still  to  be  found  in  those  parts.  The  vampire  was 
common  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  ;  but  he,  it  would 
seem,  has  vanished  altogether.  But  we  should  like  to  know  what 
the  Cleveland  church-grim  is  like,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  does  not  exactly 
tell  us.  A  great  deal  will  be  found  about  the  matter  in  Mr. 
Thorpe’s  Northern  Mythology.  The  church-grim  is  the  ghost  of 
the  creature,  commonly  a  lamb,  which,  at  least  according  to 
Danish  usage,  was  buried  alive  in  the  foundation.  It  seems  that 
in  heathen  times,  and  of  course  for  buildings  other  than  churches, 
a  child  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  lamb.  “  Stag”  is  quoted 
as  meaning  a  “cockerel,  or  young  cock,  under  a  year  old.”  We 
know  very  well  that  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  a  stag  means 
a  horse,  and  we  have  heard  some  odd  stories  of  the  way  in  which 
that  use  of  the  word  has  sometimes  puzzled  newcomers.  But 
the  cock  sense  of  the  word  is  new  to  us.  We  are  driven  from 
Cleveland  to  Banbury  to  ask  whether  the  stag  has  anything  to  do 
with  a  cock-horse,  if  indeed  we  may  not  go  on  to  Athens  or  to 
Hades : — 

fj8r]  ttot'  ev  fiaKpro  xpova)  vvktos  birjypvnvgaa 
tov  £ovdov  'nrnnXeKTpvova  fr/rcSi',  rij  eariv  opvts. 

In  Surrey  we  find  that  “Beau  .Reynolds”  is  the  name  for  the  fox  and 
that  be  is  called  “  Mus  Reynolds  ”  in  Sussex.  This  is  worth  marking, 
but  Mr.  Gower’s  comment  misses  the  point: — 

This  word  Is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  French  “  renard.”  Hunting 
being  formerly  exclusively  the  pastime  of  the  noble,  he  seems  to  have 
stamped  a  Norman-French  name  on  the  object  of  the  chase. 

Does  Mr.  Gower  think  that  renard  is  really  French  fora  fox  ?  Why 
then  are  not  deers  and  hares  called  by  French  names  also  ?  More¬ 
over,  does  Mr.  Gower  think  that  foxes  were  among  the  beasts  that 
were  so  carefully  preserved  for  the  sport  of  the  Norman  kings  ? 
The  chronicler  has  something  to  say  about  deer,  hares,  and  boars, 
but  not  a  word  about  foxes ;  and  we  should  recommend  to  Mr. 
Gower  a  little  more  accurate  study  of  his  Macaulay.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  name  Renard  for  the  fox  comes  out  of  the 
famous  beast  epic,  which  is  in  no  way  specially  French,  though  it 
happens  that  in  French,  and  in  French  only,  the  name  out  of 
the  story'  has  displaced  the  real  name  of  the  animal.  The  French 
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say  renard  instead  of  volpil,  just  as  we  much  oftener  talk  of  a 
robin  than  of  a  red-breast.  Tho  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex  certainly 
do  not  call  the  fox  by  a  French  name ;  they  give  him  his  true 
epic  name ;  only,  with  a  keen  feeling  that  the  form  of  a  proper 
name  ought  to  be  kept,  they  have,  with  great  discretion,  changed 
Reynard ,  which  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name,  into 
Reynold — which  of  his  hundred  spellings  does  not  matter — which 
still  keeps  in  use.  That  a  French  name  is  stamped  on  the  beast  by 
calling  him  Beau,  and  even  by  calling  him  Mus,  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  deny. 

_ YV  e  find  “  lady-bug  ”  as  a  “Surrey  provincialism  ”  for  the  lady¬ 
bird,  and  “  lady-cow ”  is  marked  as  South-Saxon.  We  are  glad 
to  find  “  lady-cow  ’  anywhere ;  but,  if  South-Saxon,  it  is  also  good 
Mercian  of  Staffordshire.  So  we  are  rejoiced  to  find  in  the  alphabet 
of  Kenticisms : — 

Bug,  a  general  name  for  the  beetle  kind  of  flies  ;  may  -bug,  lady -hug. 
But  Mr.  Ray  writes  it  lady-bird.  In  Derb.  ’tis  called  cow-lady ,  or  rather 
lady-cow.  Used  as  a  general  name  for  an  insect  in  Littleton’s  Lat-Eng. 
Diet. 

Here  again  is  one  of  the  good  English  words  which  are  so  often 
called  Americanisms.  Spring  corn,  we  learn,  is  always  called  Lent 
corn  in  Surrey,  a  usage  on  which  Mr.  Earle  has  something  to  say 
in  his  note  on  the  Chronicles  under  the  year  1009.  On  the 
“  shires  ”  we  read  thus  : — 

Shires,  The  [sheerz],  used  without  distinclion  of  any'  part  of  England, 
not  being  Kent,  Surrey,  or  Sussex.  A  person  coming  from  any' county 
but  these  three  is  alway's  described  by  a  native  as  having  come  “from  the 
shires”  [slieerz].  It  is  curious  that  this  expression  is  common  in  Shropshire, 
which  is  itself  a  shire;  they  talk  there  of  people  “down  in  the  sheerz,”  as  if 
they  were  foreigners.  (W.  W.  S.) 

Surely  Essex  is  much  wronged  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  go  shares 
with  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ;  for  there  we  find  the  most  minute 
geographical  distinction  of  all.  “  The  ltudings  ”  =  the  parishes  so 
called  ;  “  The  Hundreds  ”  =  the  rest  of  Essex  ;  “  The  Shires”  =  tho 
rest  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  The  fact  about 
Shropshire  is  very  curious  ;  but  we  can  perhaps  see  the  key  to  it. 
Shropshire,  after  all,  is  not  a  mere  shire.  It  is  not  simply  a 
district  called  after  a  town,  like  Northamptonshire  or  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  In  Shropshire  and  Shrewsbury  the  names  of  town  and  shire 
are  simply  cognate,  as  in  Somerton  and  Somerset,  Dorchester 
and  Dorset.  And  how  do  they  do  in  Rutland,  the  name  to 
which  outsiders  are  so  fond  of  tacking  on  a  shire  which  the 
inhabitants  know  nothing  about  P 

YVe  turn  to  the  Kentish  part  of  the  book,  and  there  we  are  glad 
to  find  the  wrongs  of  Essex,  and  of  some  other  parts  also,  redressed. 
To  “  come  out  of  the  shires  ”  is  explained  by  Mr.  Pegge : — - 

This  is  a  proverbial  saying  relative  to  any  person  who  comes  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  And  the  ground  of  it  is  that  the  word  shire  is  not  annexed  to  any 
one  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  Kent,  which  are  Sussex,  Surrey,  Middle¬ 
sex,  and  Essex  ;  so  that  to  come  out  of  a  shire  a  man  must  necessarily  come 
from  bey'ond  any'  of  these  neighbouring  provinces. 

YVe  arc  really  sorry  to  find  that  the  female  cat,  which  in  som* 
dialects — we  think  it  was  in  Mid-Yorkshire — we  found  to  be  so 
fittingly  exalted  to  be  a  queen  among  beasts,  is  in  Surrey  degraded 
to  be  a  “sow-cat.”  In  South  Warwickshire,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
“  tom  ”  is  “any  cock  bird,”  and  not  merely  a  tom-tit.  YVe  presume, 
however,  that  Jack  Daw  and  Robin  Redbreast  still  keep  their 
places.  In  Oxfordshire  we  read : — 

Bamut  yat,  Barnard  Gate,  near  Eynsliam,  but  now  usually'  called  Barnut 
Get,  except  by  very  old  people  of  the  place. 

Here  we  have  the  two  forms  yett  and  ge-at ,  which  divide  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  sound  of  the  word  that  translates  porta,  distinctly 
striving  for  the  mastery.  This  calls  up  old  associations.  YVe  hope 
that  there  may  be  some  who  may  still  remember  “  biforietta  ;  id 
est,  ante  portam,”  and  what  two  wise  men  thought  about  it.  Most 
of  the  Oxfordshire  and  South  Warwickshire  words  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Oxfordshire  and  South  YVarwickshire  than  with 
any  other  part  of  England.  Nor  is  there  anything  peculiar  to 
South  Warwickshire  in  the  plural  “housen”  for  houses.  Mrs.Francis 
adds,  “  This  old  Saxon  plural  is  still  very  commonly  used,”  and 
Mr.  Skeat  comments,  “  Many  A.-S.  plurals  end  in  -an. 
Oddly  enough,  the  word  hus  (house)  was  originally  unchanged 
in  the  plural.”  Odd  it  is  certainly,  but  the  oddness  illustrates  a 
law.  When  the  various  plural  endings  of  Old-English  were 
striving  which  should  be  the  one  plural  ending  of  modern  English, 
s  and  n  were  the  only  two  among  the  disputants  which  had  any 
chance.  IV,  we  need  not  say,  was  beaten  ;  but  in  the  scuffle  he 
managed  to  keep,  not  only  a  few  words  which  rightly  belonged  to 
him,  but  also  a  few — this  housen  for  one — to  which  he  had  no 
right. 

But  the  Kentish  part  of  the  book  is  the  most  valuable.  Pegge, 
writing  in  1736,  was  of  course  not  a  scientific  philologer,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  observation,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  living  in 
Kent  without  being  Kentish  by  birth.  He  came  from  Chester¬ 
field,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  there  known  the  lady-cow  from 
his  childhood.  Besides  the  alphabet,  he  has  also  a  collection  of 
proverbs  relating  to  the  county  of  Kent.  One  of  the  oddest 
things  in  the  alphabet,  is  the  word  Tamsin.  This  is  thus 
explained : — 

Tamsin,  a  little  frame  to  stand  before  a  fire,  to  warm  a  shirt  or  a  shift, 
or  child’s  linnen.  Tamsin,  or  Thomasin,  is  a  woman’s  name,  as  if  it  did  the 
servant’s  business  called  by  that  name.  Otherwise,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
called  a  maid  [or  maidenf  It  is  called  not  only  7'amsin,  but  Jenny,  Betty, 
Molly,  or  any'  other  maiden  name  ;  and  if  it  be  very  small,  ’tis  called  a 
girl.  So  a  Malkin.  So,  because  servants  of  that  name  used  to  do  such 
business,  you  have  Jack  used  in  a  great  variety'  of  ministerial  senses ;  as. 
Jack  to  turn  the  spit,  Jack  to  pull  oil  the  boots — 
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And  so  on  through  a  great  number  of  uses  of  the  name  J ack,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Pegge  not  unnaturally  explains — 

IIow  Jack  comes  to  be  the  familiar  name  for  John  I  cannot  imagine  ;  it 
should  rather  bo  for  Jacques,  or  James,  which  last  has  some  thing  peculiar 
in  it,  for  it  comes  from  Jacobus  ;  .  .  .  ’tis  as  old  as  Widife,  witness  his 

New  Testament. 

We  remember  a  story  of  a  visitor  in  a  house — though  we  think  it 
was  not  in  Kent  hut  in  Norfolk — who  was  much  surprised  at  being 
told  that  a  great  noise  which  happened  in  the  night  was  caused 
by  “  all  the  maids  falling  down  ”  ;  and  we  have  seen  in  a  list  of 
things  to  be  sold  a  “  maiding  tub  and  dolly.”  But  the  odd  thing 
is  that  the  name  Tomasine,  a  name  of  late  introduction,  and  which 
has  now  gone  utterly  out  of  use,  should  ever  have  been  so  common 
as  to  rank  with  Jenny,  Betty,  and  Molly.  Pegge  gives  “  Sheer- 
mouse,  a  field  or  garden  mouse,”  on  which  Mr.  Skeat  comments, 
■“  Probably  a  mere  variation  of  shrew-mouse.”  But  then,  if  so,  some¬ 
body,  Mr.  Skeat,  or  Mr.  Pegge,  or  the  people  who  talked  about  a 
sheer-mouse,  must  have  gone  very  wrong  in  their  natural  history. 
How  many  times  shall  we  have  to  explain  to  a  perverse  genera¬ 
tion  that  the  little  shrew  is  much  more  nearly  akin  to  a  lion  than 
to  a  mouse  ? 

The  proverbs  are  of  course  curious ;  both  curious  in  themselves, 
and  sometimes  curious  in  the  comments.  One  or  two  we  have 
casually  mentioned  already.  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  the 
■distinction  between  “Kentishmen”  and  “  men  of  Kent.”  We  have 
also  heard  it  in  the  form  “  a  Kentish  maid  ”  and  “  a  maid  of  Kent.” 
One  was  nobler  than  the  other,  hut  we  forget  which.  But  we  do 
not  understand  Mr.  Skeat  when  he  says,  “  Disputants  should  note 
that  ‘men  of  Kent’  are  said  in  the  A.-S.  Chronicle  A. D.  853  to 
have  fought  in  Tkanet.”  The  words  are,  “  Ealhere  mid  Cantwarum 
and  Huda  mid  Sudrigum  gefuhton  on  Tenet  wid  lueitene  here.” 
What  can  this  prove  either  way  ?  Surely  “Cantwara”  might  he 
translated  either  way  in  modern  English.  There  is  a  queer  proverb 
“  As  great  as  the  devil  and  the  Earl  of  Kent  ”  ;  where  “  great  ”  of 
course  means  “  thick  or  intimate.”  Mr.  Skeat  oddly  quotes  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott : — “  The  villanous  character  given  by  history  to 
the  celebrated  Goodwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  occasioned  this  proverb.” 
History — whatever  legend  may  do — no  more  talks  of  “  Goodwin, 
Earl  of  Kent,”  than  it  believes  in  his  “  villanous  character.”  If 
we  asked  Mr.  Hosack,  he  might  perhaps  say  that  the  proverb  came 
from  that  Earl  of  Kent  who  alone  said  “  Amen  ”  at  the  beheading 
■of  Mary  Stuart. 

We  of  course  hear  of  the  Kentishmen 's  tails  and  of  the  question 
whether  the  tail  belongs  to  all  Englishmen  or  to  Kentishmen 
only.  Mr.  Pegge  and  Mr.  Skeat  between  them  quote  Polydore 
Vergil,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the  Romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
In  that,  Mr.  Skeat  says,  there 

is  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  the  emperor  of  Cyprus  dismisses  some 
messengers  of  Richard  w ith  the  contemptuous  words  : — 

“  Out,  taylards,  of  my  palevs  ! 

Now  go  and  say  your  tuyled  lung 

That  I  owe  him  no  thing  !  ” 

A  taylard  is  a  man  with  a  tail ;  the  tailed  /tiny  is  Richard  I.  himself ! 

But  unless  the  point  be  to  prove  that  a  man  born  at  Oxford  of  an 
Angevin  father  and  an  Aquitanian  mother  was  English  enough  to 
have  a  tail,  why  not  go  at  once  to  Richard  of  the  Devizes  ? 
“  Grseculi  et  Siculi  omnes  hunc  regem  sequentes  Anglos  et  cau- 
datos  nominabant.” 

The  lines 

St.  Michels  Mount  who  does  not  know 
That  wardes  the  Westerno  eoste  ? 

And  of  St.  Brigets  Bowre,  I  trow, 

All  Kent  can  rightly  boaste. 

doubtless  refer,  as  Mr.  Skeat  says,  to  St.  Michael’s  Mount  in  Corn¬ 
wall.  But  when  Pegge  said  “  St.  Michael’s  Mount ;  ’tis  near 
Abergavenny  in  Wales,”  he  must  have  got  hold  of  something. 
Was  the  Sugar-loaf  ever  so  called  P  Was  Skirrid-fawr,  otherwise 
“  the  Holy  Mountain  ”  P  Either  is  a  likely  place  for  a  dedication 
to  St.  Michael.  Only  unluckily  the  parish  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  Holy  Mountain  is  Llanddewi  Skirrid,  and  not  Llanfi- 
hangel. 

We  shall  deal  next  with  Mr.  Peacock,  his  two  Wapentakes,  and 
the  “  words  used  in  ”  them. 


OWEN’S  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WELLESLEY 
DESPATCHES.* 

IT  has  been  a  misfortuue  that  the  five  great  volumes  of  the 
Wellesley  Despatches,  published  more  than  forty  years  ago 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  have  been  for  a 
long  time  out  of  print,  and  practically  inaccessible  to  the  great 
majority  of  students  of  Indian  history,  for  they  constitute  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  highly  critical  period  of  British  rule  in  the  East,  the 
circumstauces  of  which  cannot  be  adequately  understood  without 
going  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  No  one  would  feel 
satisfied,  for  example,  with  Mill's  treatment  of  even  the  political 
aspect  of  the  case,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  prejudice, 

*  A  Selection  from  the  Despatches,  Treaties,  and  other  Papers  of  the 
Marquess  tVellesley,  K.O.,  during  his  Government  of  India.  Edited  by 
Sidney  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Reader  in  Law  and  History,  and  Tutor  of  Christ¬ 
church  ;  Reader  in  Indian  Law  and  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ; 
formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  Elphinstonc  College,  Bombay.  Oxford : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1877 


not  to  add  unfairness,  of  Mill's  judgments  of  the  actors  in  those 
scenes,  with  all  his  ability,  his  work  is  conspicuous  for  a  want  of 
the  imaginative  power  which  alone  can  enable  a  man  to  describe 
satisfactorily  military  events  such  as  those  with  which  the 
term  of  Lord  Vrellesley's  administration  was  crowded.  To 
get  a  right  view  of  those  events,  one  must  hear  what  those  who 
directed  their  course  had  themselves  to  say ;  and,  fortunately, 
of  no  period  of  Indian  history  is  the  record  more  copious. 
Although  no  part  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  private  correspondence  has 
been  given  to  the  world,  and,  strangely  enough,  so  distinguished  a 
man  has  not  yet  found  a  biographer,  his  public  despatches  furnish 
an  exceedingly  full  and  minute  account  both  of  his  proceedings  and 
his  reasons  for  them.  But  of  late  years,  as  we  said,  these  records 
have  been  practically  inaccessible,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
study  of  Indian  history  is  beginning  to  receive  a  somewhat 
larger  share  of  attention,  especially  at  Oxford,  than  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed,  this  publication  appears  very  opportunely  to  supply  a 
real  want. 

Mr.  Owen  has  made  his  selection  very  judiciously,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  is  excellent.  A  very  useful  synopsis 
heads  the  despatches,  which  are  arranged  by  subjects  instead  of  in 
chronological  order,  as  they  were  written.  Thus  all  those  relating 
to  the  war  with  Tippoo  and  the  conquest  of  Mysore  come  first, 
followed  by  the  correspondence  on  the  affairs  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Carnatic.  Oude  has  a  section  to  itself,  while  the  larger  part 
of  the  volume  is  very  properly  given  to  the  great  struggle 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  it  concludes  with  the  miscellaneous 
despatches  on  trade,  finance,  and  education.  It  might  seem  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  reasonably  complete  selection  from  the  con¬ 
tents  of  five  volumes  in  one,  which,  however,  is  a  thick 
octavo ;  but  by  avoiding  repetition  Mr.  Owen  has  been  able 
to  give  the  substance  of  each  matter  with  sufficient  fulness.  In 
the  case  of  all  the  important  events  with  which  Lord  Wellesley 
was  called  on  to  deal,  despatches  had  to  be  sent  to  the  different 
officials  charged  with  carrying  out  his  orders — the  Resident  or 
Political  Agent,  the  general  commanding  the  troops,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  government  which  supplied  them — which  were  often 
almost  a  close  repetition  of  the  same  cautions  or  instructions,  while 
the  correspondence  would  finish  up  with  a  long  despatch  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  recapitulating  all  that  had  been  said.  In  a 
selection  these  repetitions  may  be  avoided  without  injury  to  the 
sense ;  one  of  the  many  similar  despatches  serves  as  a  sample  of 
all,  and  usually  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  Governor- 
General's  policy ;  and  in  this  way  a  selection  will  probably  be 
quite  as  useful  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  the  original  publication, 
while  certainly  one  volume  in  these  days  has  much  better  chance 
of  being  read  than  five,  and  Mr.  Owen's  well-executed  compilation 
should  give  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  comprehension  of  this  most 
important  and  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  India.  A 
very  useful  adj  unct  is  the  excellent  map,  which  shows  the  territorial 
divisions  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  administra¬ 
tion,  not  indeed  original,  but,  like  the  despatches,  hitherto  almost 
inaccessible ;  but  it  would  have  made  the  volume  still  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  the  clear  understanding 
of  a  by  no  means  easy  subject,  if  another  map  had  shown  the 
redistribution  of  the  country  effected  during  Lord  Wellesley’s 
administration,  and  the  extent  of  the  British  dominions  in 
India  at  its  close.  Such  a  map  would  bring  out  in  a  very 
striking  way  the  enormous  change  which  took  place  in  that 
brief  period. ;  but  it  wms  not  only  in  the  accessions  of 
territory  that  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  was  remarkable  ;  the 
revolution  which  the  Governor-General  brought  about  in  the 
political  relations  between  the  British  and  the  native  Powers  was 
still  more  important ;  indeed,  from  this  point  of  view  his  go¬ 
vernment  of  India  was  more  momentous  than  that  of  any  of  either 
his  predecessors  or  successors.  In  one  sense  no  doubt  it  may  be 
said  that  Clive  wrought  a  greater  change,  since  it  was  he  who  first 
gave  the  English  any  territorial  position  at  all.  From  a  set  of 
traders  he  made  us  a  leading  influence  in  the  country ;  but 
even  Clive's  audacity  never  soared  to  the  height  of  establish¬ 
ing  the  English  as  the  paramount  Power  in  authority  in  India, 
and  reducing  the  native  princes  to  the  position  of  humble 
subordinates,  without  independent  rights,  and  supported  wholly 
by  our  favour  and  irresistible  might.  In  the  days  of  Olive 
and  his  immediate  successors  the  plan  of  the  leading  English 
politicians  in  India  was  to  play  off  one  native  State  against 
another,  trusting  in  the  main  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
The  policy  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Directors 
would  have  endeavoured  to  impress  on  their  servants  in 
India  inculcated  the  abstention  of  all  communication  with 
the  native  Powers,  ■while  an  Act  of  Parliament  rendered  it  illegal 
to  go  to  war  or  to  extend  the  British  territory  in  the  East. 
Lord  Cornwallis  scrupulously  endeavoured  to  carry  out  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  When  driven  under  extreme  provocation  to  make  war  with 
Tippoo,  and  after  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  was  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
he  contented  himself  with  claiming  such  a  cession  of  territory  as 
might  serve  to  render  that  capricious  tyrant  less  daugerous  and 
less  disposed  to  quarrel  in  the  future.  In  his  dealings  with  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  then  the  dominant  power  in  the  country,  he 
treated  them  as  equals,  and  apparently  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  them  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  this  idea  of  a  balance 
of  power  was  absolutely  impracticable ;  that  when  a  civilized  and 
a  barbarous  Government  had  once  been  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  equality  could  not  be  for  long  maintained,  and  that 
the  only  safe  and  stable  position  for  the  British  in  India  would  be 
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as  lords  paramount,  so  far  superior  to  the  native  powers  as  to 
make  them  abandon  all  desire  of  active  rivalry.  Having  conceived 
this  idea,  he  displayed  equal  courage,  energy,  and  industry  in 
carrying  it  out.  The  manner  of  doing  it  is  written  in  these 
despatches,  of  which  the  editor  well  observes  that,  “  as  literary 
compositions,  designed  for  a  practical  purpose,  they  are  models  of 
such  handiwork,  and  the  study  of  which  is  in  itself  a  manifold  and 
invaluable  training  for  the  young  aspirant  to  distinction  in  a  school 
of  modern  history.” 

It  is  very  notable,  however,  that,  ably  as  Lord  Wellesley  laid 
his  plans  for  complete  and  triumphant  issue  to  the  Mahratta  war, 
and  comprehensive  and  far-seeing  as  were  all  his  measures  when 
once  the  war  broke  out,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  anticipated 
how  strenuous  would  he  the  resistance  made  by  his  opponents. 
Looking  back  on  the  bloody  struggle  of  Assaye  in  particular,  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  the  war  might  have  gone  against  us, 
had  the  generals  in  command  been  less  able  and  determined  than 
the  Governor-General’s  illustrious  brother,  less  energetic  and 
courageous  than  the  gallant  Lake.  This  tendency  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  enemy  has  been  indeed  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  all  our  Indian  wars.  Lord  Ellenborough  plainly 
foresaw  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Sikhs,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  advisers  had  any  expectation  how  desperate  would  be  the 
battles  of  the  Sutlej.  Not  that  one  would  wish  to  put  Lord 
Wellesley  in  the  same  category  with  Lord  Ellenborough.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  the  wise  prevision  which  the  former  exercised 
upon  all  his  measures  than  the  idle  vapouring  which  with  the 
latter  did  duty  for  preparation.  Lord  Ellenborough  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  steps  he  intended  to  take  for  getting  the  army  ready 
to  dispose  of  the  Sikhs,  when  the  time  should  come  for  trying 
conclusions  with  them,  but  did  nothing  ;  he  left  the  Indian  army 
as  he  found  it,  in  the  last  stage  of  indiscipline  and  inefficiency. 
Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  other  hand,  took  every  precaution  to  meet 
the  threatening  struggle  before  he  precipitated  it,  and  it  is  a  testimony 
to  his  strength  of  character  and  the  degree  of  influence  he  exerted 
over  the  Ministry  at  home,  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  get 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  army  placed  at  his  disposal  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  so  hard  pressed  at  home.  The 
Mahratta  war  broke  out,  if  we  may  apply  such  a  term  to  a  war 
which  was  distinctly  brought  on  by  the  Governor-General’s  own 
measures,  just  when  Napoleon  was  threatening  England  with 
invasion,  and  before  a  single  ray  of  light  had  begun  to  shine  on 
the  side  opposed  to  the  military  despot  of  the  day ;  yet  there  was 
almost  as  large  a  European  garrison  in  India  then  as  there  was  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  half  a  century  later,  when  the  Punjab 
and  Burmah  were  included  in  British  territory,  and  England  was 
at  peace  with  all  the  world.  In  European  cavalry  the  Indian 
army  was  stronger  than  it  has  been  at  any  subsequent  time  until 
1857;  Lord  Lake  had  three  regiments  of  Dragoons  with  him  in 
his  campaigns,  while  no  more  than  two  could  be  assembled  in  the 
great  battles  with  the  Sikhs.  But  Lord  Wellesley  had  not  a 
man  too  many,  and,  although  he  at  no  time  showed  any  signs  of 
hesitation,  it  may  be  at  least  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  degree  ot  resistance  exhibited  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
great  improvement  manifested  in  their  artillery  equipment 
especially,  since  their  earlier  wars  with  the  English,  he  would 
have  carried  out  his  policy  in  such  a  high-handed  manner — a  policy 
which  it  may  be  asserted  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  eventual 
and  lasting  peace  of  India,  but  to  which  effect  might  have  been 
given  in  a  more  cautious  and  deliberate  way. 

But,  if  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Lord  Wellesley  may  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  rashness,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  execution.  If  genius  be  the  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  these  despatches  are  a  monument  of  his  claims  to  the 
possession  of  that  quality  ;  and  for  the  lesson  they  teach  in  that 
respect  their  value  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  an  indolent  man  by  nature,  certainly 
his  Indian  administration  shows  no  signs  of  that  defect.  No  trouble 
is  spared  to  make  all  those  serving  under  him  know  exactly  what 
his  plans  are  ;  every  possible  contingency  is  provided  for,  every 
practicable  step  taken  to  ensure  success.  This  done,  the  Governor- 
General  calmly  awaits  the  result.  Add  that  he  possessed  in  a  rare 
degree,  what  is  a  certain  mark  of  genius,  the  capacity  for  choosing 
the  proper  agents  ;  that,  while  careful  to  instruct  them  explicitly 
in  their  duties,  so  far  as  the  future  could  be  foreseen,  he  always 
authorized  them  to  act  on  their  own  judgment  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  demanded  a  decision  on  the  spot ;  and  that  he  invariably 
supported  them  in  their  action,  if  only  they  were  loyal  to  the  spirit 
of  their  instructions,  and  was  lavish  in  his  praise  and  rewards  for 
good  service  ;  and  we  may  understand  the  veneration  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  those  under  him, 
and  which  go  far  to  explain  the  brilliant  success  that 
attended  his  great  political  comhinations.  All  this  is  told 
in  the  Wellesley  despatches,  a  fitting  monument  of  labour 
for  a  statesman  to  leave  behind  him,  and  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  slipshod  style  of  work  which  too  often  passes  current  at  the 
present  day.  To  readers  who  find  anything  but  novels  and  the 
newspapers  too  dry,  these  despatches  will  probably  not  add  much 
to  the  sum  of  their  available  intellectual  pleasures  ;  but  to  those 
with  a  little  mental  grit  in  their  composition  we  can  promise  that 
they  will  find  this  volume  very  attractive  reading,  which  once 
begun  they  will  go  on  with  to  the  end.  So  far  as  any  hook 
bearing  on  Indian  history  can  ever  become  popular,  we  predict 
popularity  for  this  timely  and  useful  publication ;  and  whenever 
the  time  comes  for  removing  the  reproach  that  Indian  history 


forms  no  part  of  the  education  of  any  class  of  public  servants  em¬ 
ployed  iu  India,  the  Wellesley  despatches  will  certainly  form  a 
standard  authority,  as  an  original  record  far  more  useful  as  well  as 
interesting  than  any  text-books  which  profess  to  give  the  same 
information  at  second-hand. 


THE  PILOT  AND  HIS  WIFE.* 

A  NOVEL  that  bears  translation  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife,  in  its  English  garb, 
which  has  been  somewhat  modified  from  the  original  Norwegian  is 
very  well  worth  reading.  As  the  name  implies,  the  scenes  are 
chiefly  laid  among  tne  rugged  islands  off  the  Norwegian  coasts, 
and  the  author  is  thoroughly  at  home  as  a  sea-painter  in  wild 
scenery  and  wilder  weather.  Ilis  is  essentially  a  story  of  un¬ 
sophisticated  characters,  where  nature,  more  or  less  self-controlled, 
remains  in  the  ascendant  throughout,  although  their  lots  are  cast 
upon  the  confines  of  homely  middle-class  society.  So  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  effective  contrast.  The  rough  and  adventurous  rubs 
shoulders  with  the  quiet  and  domestic ;  while  under  both  there 
runs  the  strong  undercurrent  of  passion  which  is  generally  setting 
towards  tragedy.  There  are  incidents  enough,  in  the  shape 
of  shipwreck  and  narrow  escapes  from  it ;  but  the  incidents 
are  by  no  means  of  a  single  sort,  nor  is  the  interest  strictly 
localized.  On  the  contrary,  in  following  the  fitful  fortunes  of 
the  wayward  hero,  we  are  transported  from  the  bleak  North  to 
the  tropics ;  we  are  thrown  among  the  fierce  mongrel  races  of 
Southern  America,  and  taken  on  board  some  of  those  cosmopolitan 
traders  manned  by  the  dregs  of  the  sailors  of  all  nations,  which  are 
familiarly  stigmatized  as  “  floating  hells.”  The  author  has  talent 
approaching  to  genius,  but  it  is  decidedly  of  a  gloomy  cast.  He 
delights  in  the  description  of  nature  in  her  sternest  and  most  unruly 
moods,  whether  he  is  depicting  fierce  disturbances  of  the  elements 
or  the  war  of  good  and  evil  in  ill-governed  human  minds.  Yet  he 
is  far  from  being  unsusceptible  to  gentler  influences,  and  he  has 
some  sense  of  the  humorous,  though  it  is  seldom  that  he  cares  to 
draw  upon  it.  Here  and  there  through  his  pages  we  come  upon 
touches  of  child-life  which  are  singularly  pleasing  and  happy  ;  and 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  his  heroine’s  nature  is  her  strength 
of  silent  and  patient  affection. 

The  vigorous  framework  of  the  opening  picture  is  suggestive  of 
the  boldness  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled  in.  It  is  sensational 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  as  it  is  faithful,  as  we  believe,  and 
at  all  events  natural,  the  sensation  is  thoroughly  legitimate. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  drearily  isolated  hut  on 
a  rocky  island  in  a  dangerous  channel  off  the  storm-beaten  cliffs  of 
southern  Norway.  It  was  before  the  days  of  the  lighthouses 
which  now  guide  the  navigator  through  those  narrow  seas  ;  but 
the  candles  kindled  in  the  windows  of  old  Jacob  Torungen  throw 
their  fitful  glimmer  over  the  straits  when  the  nights  are  tolerably 
clear.  Occasionally  all  communication  with  the  land  is  cut  off 
either  by  storms  or  by  the  winter  accumulations  of  drift-ice.  Her 
solitary  upbringing,  with  a  rough  old  dog  for  her  sole  companion, 
is  scarcely  the  best  education  for  a  girl  of  ardent  feelings  and 
quick  intelligence :  but  it  is  there  that  Elizabeth,  who  is  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  pilot,  passes  the  years  of  her  early  girlhood. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  author  sketches  her  consistently. 
We  distinguish  the  promise  of  rare  beauty,  as  we  discern  the  germs 
of  a  noble  nature.  As  for  the  former,  with  the  bracing  air  and 
healthy  exposure,  it  is  likely  enough  to  fulfil  itself  in  rich 
luxuriance ;  but  we  are  more  doubtful  as  to  her  moral  destiny. 
If  she  is  to  be  left  to  the  drift  of  her  impulses,  it  seems 
inevitable  that  they  must  send  her  astray ;  while,  if  her  self- 
education  should  end  satisfactorily  in  the  absence  of  judicious 
counsel  and  restraint,  we  shall  have  to  regard  her  simply  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  author’s  fancy.  But  the  natural  course  of 
events  arranges  her  fate  so  as  to  bring  her  future  struggles  and 
trials  into  the  realm  of  realism.  Circumstances  remove  her  from 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  Solitary  of  the  island  to  the  house  of  a 
well-to-do  family  in  the  town  of  Arendal  on  the  mainland.  The 
worthy  lady  of  the  house  is  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  Elizabeth 
has  powerful  reasons  for  desiring  to  conciliate  her  if  possible. 
Consequently  she  directs  her  strength  of  will  to  profiting  by  the 
lessons  against  which  she  is  inclined  to  rebel,  and  enduring  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  insupportable.  Occasionally  her 
natural  impetuosity  will  break  out ;  sometimes  she  will  withdraw 
to  the  privacy  of  her  chamber  to  beat  herself  against  the  bars  of 
her  cage  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  takes  kindly  to  the  humanizing 
process.  Her  lively  intelligence  develops  herself,  prompting  her 
to  make  the  most  of  her  new  opportunities,  and  her  natural  refine¬ 
ment  comes  out,  as  she  habituates  herself  to  efforts  of  self- 
restraint.  Although  she  is  but  a  servant  in  the  household,  yet 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  Norwegian  life  partly  obliterates  the 
distinctions  of  station.  The  young  ladies  of  the  family  are  a  good 
deal  in  the  kitchen  in  the  discharge  of  their  household  duties,  and 
Elizabeth  even  forms  something  like  an  intimacy  vvith  some  of 
their  friends  and  visitors.  Very  soon  she  is  immeasurably  removed 
from  the  roughly-clad  maiden  of  the  boatman's  hovel,  although, 
with  her  native  dignity  of  demeanour,  she  is  all  the  more  striking 
and  captivating  that  she  retains  so  much  that  is  piquant  and 
original. 

*  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife.  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  of  Jonas 
Lie.  By  S.  L.  Tottenham.  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1877. 
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The  Saturday  lieview. 


[August  11,  1877. 


Of  course  sucli  a  girl  as  the  heroine  of  a  romance,  conceal¬ 
ing  volcanic  fires  under  a  placid  exterior,  is  exceptionally  fitted 
to  feel  and  inspire  a  passionate  attachment.  Like  many  others  of 
her  age  and  sex  who  have  enjoyed  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world,  she  is  led  astray  by  her  imagination  and  nearly  makes  a 
fatal  mistake.  Dazzled  by  his  good  looks,  station,  and  superficial 
accomplishments,  she  dresses  out  a  young  man  who  is  deeply 
smitten  with  her  in  all  manner  of  ideal  qualities,  and  though 
she  fortunately  finds  out  her  self-illusion  in  time,  yet  the 
passing  fancy  has  lasting  results.  For  the  man  who  is  to 
win  her  hand  gets  wind  of  it,  and  his  character  has  much 
in  common  with  hers.  As  Elizabeth  cherishes  the  demon 
of  pride,  so  Salve  Kristiansen,  the  daring  seaman,  is  possessed 
by  the  spirits  of  pride,  distrust,  and  jealousy.  Formed  in  many 
respects  to  mate  with  each  other,  and  likely  to  live  together  in  hap¬ 
piness  could  the  clouds  only  lift  that  are  perpetually  interposing 
between  them,  their  conduct  from  first  to  last  is  very  artistically 
treated.  Both  before  they  marry  and  for  long  afterwards,  they 
are  continually  the  victims  of  misunderstandings  which  frank 
explanations  would  have  cleared  away.  Elizabeth  had  broken 
her  hasty  engagement  to  her  master’s  son,  whose  social  position  is 
immensely  superior  to  that  of  Kristiansen,  and  forthwith,  with 
the  high  approval  of  his  mother,  had  quitted  the  shelter  of  that 
lady’s  roof.  Kristiansen  persuades  himself  that,  whatever  may 
have  happened,  at  least  she  cannot  care  for  him,  and  goes  off  in 
despair  on  a  cruise  round  the  world.  Through  four  years  of  ad¬ 
venture  verging  on  the  criminal  the  memory  of  the  woman  he 
loves  fills  his  thoughts  and  keeps  him  constant ;  and  when  he 
meets  her  by  accident  in  Amsterdam  on  his  return,  he  thinks 
Providence  has  tardily  sent  him  a  chance  of  redemption  and 
happiness.  And  so  it  has  ;  but,  like  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner, 
the  man  not  only  “has  penance  done,  hut  penance  more  will 
do.”  There  is  a  powerful  scene  where  the  long-parted  lovers 
settle  their  future  in  a  characteristic  interview.  Though  their 
hearts  are  as  full  of  each  other  as  they  have  been  for  years  past, 
though  each  feels  that  fresh  separation  will  he  new  misery 
and  endless  remorse,  and  though,  to  Salve  at  least,  it  must  mean 
moral  shipwreck  as  well,  yet  for  some  time  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  elements  of  attraction  or  of  repulsion  are  to  have  the  mastery. 
But  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  happily  wedded  that  Elizabeth’s 
trials  may  be  said  to  begin  in  earnest.  Hitherto  she  has  struggled 
with  a  passion  that  seemed  to  have  no  prospect  of  fruition,  and 
she  had  her  daily  routine  of  duties  to  distract  her.  Now  she  has  her 
husband  at  last,  and  she  loves  him  with  her  whole  heart  and 
soul ;  yet  the  dream  of  her  life  has  turned  out  a  mockery.  Salve  is 
morose  and  reserved;  he  gradually  estranges  himself  more  and  more 
from  her  ;  he  shows  himself  morbidly  susceptible,  and,  as  she  has 
not  the  secret  of  his  imaginary  grief,  she  hardly  dare  speak  for  fear 
of  offending  him.  lie  gives  himself  over  to  solitary  dissipa¬ 
tion,  apparently  to  exorcize  the  evil  spirit  that  troubles  him, 
when  he  cannot  find  more  congenial  excitement  in  the  daring 
exercise  of  his  calling  as  a  pilot.  All  this  is  a  fine  though 
painful  study  of  an  eccentric,  but  by  no  means  impossible, 
type  of  character.  Salve  has  never  had  his  wife’s  advantages 
in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  virtue  of  self-control ;  and  his  violent 
temper  has  been  soured  by  years  of  suffering,  during  which  he  had 
believed  himself  the  victim  of  her  falseness.  Although  he  has 
learned  that  he  had  misjudged  her  then,  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  rid  of  the  tone  of  feeling  which  that  misapprehension  had  en¬ 
gendered  ;  his  distrust  has  grown  upon  him,  and  must  find  food 
somewhere.  His  very  admiration  of  his  wife  turns  to  bitterness. 
The  more  beautiful  and  refined  she  appears  to  him,  the  less  can  he 
believe  that  he  really  has  her  heart;  he  becomes  jealous  of  the 
people  who  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  as  enemies  who  would 
remove  her  further  from  him.  More  than  that,  he  has  miscon¬ 
strued  and  resented  a  thousand  proofs  of  her  love,  till  at  last  the 
much-enduring  Elizabeth  has  a  new  and  more  poignant  grief.  She 
feels  that  her  passion  for  her  husband  is  dying  out,  especially  when 
he  begins  to  tyrannize  over  her  through  her  children ;  and  yet  she 
would  still  love  him  if  he  would  let  her,  and  she  knows  there  is 
much  about  him  that  she  could  love.  She  braces  herself  for  a 
supreme  effort,  in  which  she  is  to  stake  her  all ;  for  much 
less  than  she  proposes  to  venture  is  more  than  likely  to 
give  Salvd  mortal  offence.  "VVe  have  seen  her  face  death  hv  his 
side  unflinchingly,  but  never  has  she  given  a  more  sublime  proof 
■of  her  courage  than  when  she  forces  the  explanation  which  she  feels 
to  be  indispensable.  Here  .again,  when  the  momentous  action 
has  been  begun,  the  result  of  her  forlorn  hope  is  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  for  a  few  moments  of  cleverly  contrived  suspense  it  appears 
probable  that  the  book  will  end  with  a  catastrophe.  But  better 
things  are  in  store  for  the  brave  and  loving  heroine ;  and,  instead 
of  a  parting  in  anger,  we  have  a  scene  of  love  and  reconciliation 
between  this  jarring  pair  who  have  been  wedded  nearly  a  dozen 
years. 

It  says  much  for  the  cleverness  with  which  the  characters  of  the 
pilot  and  his  wife  have  been  worked  out  that  the  interest  with 
which  we  follow  the  story  is  chiefly  concentrated  on  them.  For 
there  is  no  want  of  exciting  incidents  which  might  have  helped  to 
carry  off  a  less  ingenious  story.  To  say  nothing  of  Salvd  Kristian¬ 
sen’s  South  American  experiences  and  adventures,  where  nothing 
could  possibly  have  saved  his  life  but  the  recklessness  with  which 
he  was  ready  to  risk  it,  we  have  all  sort3  of  perils  at  sea.  It  is 
not  merely  to  give  a  bold,  free  stamp  to  his  character  that  the 
author  has  laid  his  scene  in  the  dangerous  waters  between  Holland 
and  Scandinavia.  The  duties  of  the  pilot  are  often  fearfully 
hazardous ;  the  dangers  of  ships  caught  in  darkness  or  crippled 


by  storms  among  the  reefs  and  currents  are  tkrillinglv  described, 
either  from  personal  knowledge  or  by  vivid  fancy.  And  in  the 
nervous  prose  which  apparently  has  lost  little  in  the  hands  of  the 
translator,  the  author  shows  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  poet,  who 
can  give  graceful  expression  to  what  powerfully  affects  him. 


CHAMBERS'S  DIVINE  WORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.* 

I  DITTY  eventful  years  have  passed  over  the  English  Church 
since  the  Clerk  of  the  Schools  at  Oxford  read  out,  amidst  that 
eager,  breathless  hush  which  cau  neither  he  described  nor  forgotten, 
a  class  list  including  the  names  of  George  Anthony  Denison, 
Samuel  AVilber force,  and  John  David  Chambers.  In  the  same 
year,  quietly  and  unmarked  by  academical  honours,  was  added  to 
the  roll  of  Oxford  graduates  the  name  of  the  author  of  The 
Cathedral,  Isaac  Williams.  On  all  these  opening  lives  the  great 
movement,  then  scarcely  beginning  to  stir,  was  destined  to  exercise 
a  powerful  iulluence,  for  vigorous  and  energetic  action  as  churchmen 
in  the  world,  or  for  calm  and  scholarly  labour  in  the  cloister.  In 
each  of  these  divisions  of  the  host  which  went  out  from  Oxford 
to  tight  the  Church  battle  of  our  time,  oue  living  representative, 
and  one  who  has  passed  away,  will  he  recognized  among  the  four 
names  which  we  have  written  above  ;  while  the  learned  and  deeply 
interesting  work  of  the  Oriel  lawyer,  addressed  and  adapted  to  the 
phase  of  thought  aud  conditions  of  experience  in  relation  to 
Church  questions  now  existing,  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
associate  its  author  with  the  memory  and  the  writings  of  the 
mystical  and  symbol-loving  Fellow  of  Trinity,  whose  poetry 
was  so  dear  to  the  Oxford  generation  of  thirty  years  ago.  Be¬ 
tween  the  writings  of  each  there  is  a  singular  resemblance  in  their 
mental  point  of  view,  exhibited  in  a  certain  sublime  unreality  and 
transfigured  vision  which  recalls  the  grand  passage  at  the  close  of 
Plato's  Ninth  Book  of  the  Republic.  The  distinctness  and  yet  the 
identity  of  their  subject-matter  are  happily  illustrated  by  the 
respective  frontispieces,  in  which  Isaac  Williams  exbihits  the 
ground-plan  or  type  of  the  cathedral  generally,  with  its  symbolized 
doctrine  or  rite  assigned  to  each  separate  part ;  and  Mr.  Chambers 
shows  the  actual  iehnography  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  with  its 
chapels,  its  furniture,  and  its  tombs.  The  earlier  writer  has  dealt 
with  the  mysteries  of  faith  ideally  set  forth  in  architecture ;  the 
other  with  the  expression  of  that  ideal  in  ritual,  as  manifested  in 
our  own  great  English  churches  at  a  definite  period  of  history. 
AVketker  the  thought  so  expressed  can  have  been  within  the  mental 
range  of  the  living  functionaries  charged  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  with  the  celebration  of  the  elaborate  ritual 
presented  to  us  in  this  volume  ;  whether  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  equally  elaborate  adaptation  of  that  ritual  to  existing  church 
services,  so  carefully  and  reverentially  drawn  out,  can  he  within 
the  range  of  practical  possibility  in  the  use  of  Salisbury,  of 
Hereford,  of  Wells,  of  St.  Paul’s — questions  such  as  these,  even 
if  they  suggest  themselves  almost  of  necessity  as  a  modern  reader 
dwells  on  the  pages,  we  do  not  care  to  entertain  or  discuss; 
iv  ovpavto  terror  rrapadeiypa  dvaKeirai  r<5  f3ov\(jptvca  opav  .... 
8ia(j)epti  de  oudeu  (ire  -/row  ecrriv  eirt  carat — it  matters  not,  though 
historically  there  may  have  been  an  age  of  Chaucer,  giving  place 
in  due  time  to  an  age  of  Lord  Penzance. 

In  one  interesting  point  of  contact  the  visible  lines  of  Isaac 
Williams  and  of  the  Recorder  of  Salisburj'  meet.  For  the  group 
of  ecclesiastical  sonnets,  the  poetry  of  meditation  on  divine 
worship  which  has  its  home  in  The  Cathedral  “  cloisters,”  the 
cloisters  of  Salisbury  have  supplied  the  familiar  illustration, 
whose  encircling  legend  from  the  Psalms  will  have  arisen  to  the 
memory  of  many  readers  of  Mr.  Chambers's  sumptuous  volume 
as  they  realize  how  completely  its  materials  have  carried  them 
out  of  and  above  the  legion  of  modern  litigation  and  con¬ 
troversy: — “Thou  shalt  hide  them  privily  by  Thine  own 
Presence  from  the  provoking  of  all  men :  Thou  shalt  keep  them 
secretly  in  Thy  tabernacle  from  the  strife  of  tongues.”  It  would 
he  too  much  to  hope,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  wish,  that  no  one 
might  venture  to  speak  or  write  on  questions  of  what  is  now 
called  Ritualism  before  be  bad  carefully  studied  the  presentation 
of  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church  as  Mr.  Chambers  has  set  it 
before  him.  For  in  the  author  of  this  hook  is  found  the  ritualist 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  and  in  his  patient  research, 
his  careful  comparison  of  varying  uses  and  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  rites,  his  abundant  collation  and  citation  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authorities  on  the  most  minute  points  of  detail, 
may  he  read  an  instructive  commentary — however  unintentional — ■ 
upon  the  loose  and  ill-informed  chatter  on  such  subjects,  from 
whichever  side  proceeding,  with  which  our  own  times  have 
become  familiar  to  weariness.  Knowing  as  an  axiomatic  truth 
that  the  religious  thought  aud  customs  of  a  people  are 
not  changed  in  a  day,  any  more  than  they  have  grown 
up  in  a  day,  and  capable  therefore  of  assigning  their  true 
weight  to  Acts  of  Parliament  or  authoritative  decrees  of  pope, 
king,  or  prelate,  he  deals  with  the  Church  history  of  England  as 
with  a  continuous  record  in  different  chapters,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  Reformation  as  the  destruction  of  a  homogeneous  old  world 
replaced  by  a  new  religious  creation,  “  wiping  ”  the  Church  of 
England  “  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  aud  turning  it  upside 
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down.”  Accordingly  there  will  he  to  many  minds  something 
utterly  incomprehensible  in  the  quiet,  yet  natural,  irony  of  the 
following  sentence  in  his  preface:— “In  the  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries  the  excellence  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  aud  Cere¬ 
monial,  gorgeous  though  they  continued  to  be,  alike  declined,  till 
in  the  17th  and  18th  both  became  utterly  degraded.”  In  the 
words  which  complete  the  paragraph  the  purpose  of  the  author  is 
thus  stated  : — “  It  is  in  order  to  elevate  the  latter,  puritied  and 
divested  of  superfluous  and  tawdry  additions,  to  its  former  pro¬ 
priety  and  dignity,  that  this  work  has  been  undertaken.”  A  few 
engravings  of  Anglican  church  interiors  in  time  of  service,  col¬ 
lected  from  devotional  works  of  the  later  Stuart  and  earlier 
Hanoverian  period,  effectively  illustrate  the  position  that  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  ancient  ceremonial  died  out,  and 
gave  place  to  the  “  Protestant  and  Apostolical  simplicity”  which 
is  so  often  popularly  described  as  having  come  in  with  the 
Reformation.  Two  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  in  broad  daylight, 
two  large  covered  flagons  which  have  the  two  tables  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  for  reredos,  speak  for  themselves  with  singular  distinctness 
on  certain  historical  questions  of  ritual  to  the  descendants  of  the 
oddlv-drawn  respectabilities  who  sit  or  stand  listening  to  the  grim 
preacher  in  bands  and  black  gown. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple,  or  rather  teacher,  in 
that  architectural  school  to  whose  eyes  the  glories  of  English 
church-building  culminated  during  the  period  which  used  to  be 
described  as  that  of  the  Decorated  or  Middle-Pointed  style. 
Towards  this  perfection  the  simpler  or  the  more  elaborate  Norman 
type  was  leading  up,  and  from  it  the  later  “Perpendicular”  was 
a  declension.  Architecture  and  ceremonial  were  twin-sisters  grow¬ 
ing  up  together  as  handmaidens  in  the  divine  worship  ;  aud  “  it 
is  historically  certain  that  at  no  period  during  the  existence  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  Divine  Worship  aud  the  Celebration  of  the  j 
Sacraments  conducted  with  such  impressive  earnestness,  reverence,  j 
decorum,  and  retined  splendour  as  between  the  years  of  Our  Lord 
1200  and  1400.”  It  is  therefore  to  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church  during  this  period  that  the  author  has  chiefly  devoted  the 
resources  of  his  great  learning  and  deep  research ;  aud  with  the 
result  for  his  readers  that  they  almost  seem  to  live  amidst  the 
stately  order  and  grand  devotion  which  is  as  a  present  reality  to 
him : — 

- Audire  et  videor  pios 

Errave  per  lueos,  nmoenas 

Quos  et  aqua;  subeunt  et  aura — 

the  cathedral  aisles  are  echoing  with  “  the  voices  of  the  dead,” 
and  “  the  music  ”  and  “the  waters”  are  those  “of  the  City  of 
God.”  And  yet  this  vividness  of  effect  is  not  due  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  any  descriptive  effort  or  rhetorical  artifice.  It  is  a 
written  picture,  but  it  is  a  picture  whose  completeness  i3  due  to  its 
almost  infinite  minuteness  of  detail.  The  church  which  it  brings 
before  us  is  one  of  the  highest  dignity  and  rank,  such  as  Salisbury 
itself  pre-eminently  was  as  the  centre  of  the  principal  Use  of  Eng¬ 
land.  In  such  a  church  all  the  orders  and  ranks  of  the  ministry 
and  officers  of  divine  service  would  be  represented  in  full  strength, 
and  all  the  accessories  of  ceremonial  and  worship  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  provided.  Grouped  around  such  a  central  type,  the  varia¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  ceremonial  ot  churches  of  lower  rank  down 
to  the  humblest  parochial  chapel  with  its  solitary  priest,  and  the 
differences  of  local  use  in  other  leading  cathedrals  or  elsewhere, 
are  shown  in  an  order  as  carefully  arranged  as  so  complicated  a 
design  will  allow ;  and  not  only  is  every  vestment  and  vessel  of 
the  sanctuary  particularly  described,  and,  where  practicable, 
illustrated  from  ancient  drawings,  but  every  movement  ot  every 
person  engaged  in  the  service,  from  the  Bishop  to  the  “  Ilebdoma- 
dary  Boy,”  is  set  down  in  its  place,  and  the  precise  manner  and 
division'of  time  in  which  the  church  bells  were  rung  at  every 
service  and  in  every  season  is  exactly  described.  Under  the  last- 
named  head  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Chambers  s  researches  would 
supply  the  explanation  of  many  local  bell-ringing  customs  which 
have  survived  till  within  very  recent  memory,  but  which  now, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  are  rapidly  dying  out.  One  or  two 
instances  in  point  occur  to  our  own  memory  as  we  write  ;  and  in 
many  other  cases  it  mav  be  that  the  abolition  ot  a  parochial 
custom  has  really  been  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  ceremonial 
practice  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  structural  arrangement  of  the  building,  and  all  the 
ranks  of  its  ministers  in  sacred  or  minor  orders,  with  all 
the  accessories  and  ornaments  belonging  to  both,  having  thus 
been  carefully  presented  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Chambers  begins 
the  narrative  of  the  Order  of  Divine  Sen  ice  with  the  “  hirst 
Vespers  or  Evensong  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  “which, 
being  the  commencement  of  the  Ecclesiastical  year,  torms  the 
model  for  all  subsequent  Sundays,’  and  is  thus  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  whole  course  of  divine  worship,  variations  by  way  of 
addition  or  of  diminution  marking  the  superior  or  the  minor 
Festivals,  “whilst  the  pattern  or  groundwork  remains  substantially 
the  same.”  The  adoption  of  this  type  as  a  basis  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  modern  services  has  reduced 
to  an  easily  intelligible  system  a  mass  of  material  ot  which,  at  first 
sight,  the  arrangement  might  have  seemed  hopeless  ;  but,  grouping 
his  digressions  upon  variety  of  ritual  according 'to  seasons  or  to 
local  uses,  and  strictly  confining  them  to  the  portion  of  service 
with  which  he  is  at  the  moment  concerned,  the  author  reverts 
continually  to  the  same  original  type,  tracing  as  he  goes  on  the 
process  by  which  the  modern  service  has  been  transmuted  from 
the  earlier  form.  It  was  very  commonly  supposed  not  many 
years  ago  that  the  “framers  of  our  excellent  liturgy,”  as 


the  phrase  used  to  run,  had  almost  as  completely  constructed 
a  new  Prayer-Book  as  Richard  Baxter  did  when  he  drew  up 
his  proposal  for  a  “  Reformed  Liturgy";  and  any  one  who  then 
hinted  that  the  Collects  were  not  the  works  of  the  Reformers,  but 
were  identical  for  the  most  part  with  prayers  in  the  Roman  Ser¬ 
vice  books,  ran  serious  risk  of  being  described  as  “  tainted,”  or  as  a 
disguised  Papist.  Mr.  Chambers  states  in  a  few  words  in  his 
preface  that  the  present  form  of  the  Anglican  Evensong  and 
Mattins  was  suggested  by  an  abridged  Breviary  authorized  by 
Pope  Clement  III.  about  a. d.  153°;  and  more  fully  in  the  body 
of  the  volume  he  points  out  that  our  Evensong  is  a  compound — very 
faulty,  as  he  thinks,  in  its  ritual  construction — formed  from  the 
ancient  Vespers  and  Compline,  while  Mattins  are  similarly  a  ser¬ 
vice  compounded  from  the  earlier  offices  for  Mattins,  Lauds,  and 
Prime.  From  the  Advent  Sunday  Vespers  he  thus  passes  on  to 
Mattins,  thence  to  Litanies  and  Processions  ;  and  thence,  of  course, 
to  the  highest  portion  of  his  subject  in  the  Culebr  ition  of  Holy 
Communion.  To  complain  of  incompleteness  in  a  work  like  this 
which  extends  over  nearly  five  hundred  quarto  pages  seems  almost 
unreasonable;  but  no  one  can  lay  the  volume  down  without  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  life  aud  powers  of  the  learned  w  riter  may  be 
continued  so  that  the  Occasional  Offices,  as  well  as  the  General 
Order  of  Divine  Service,  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  may  be 
similarly  compared  and  illustrated. 

In  a  few  instances  explanatory  notes  would  have  been  useful  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  Here  and  there  a  Greek  term  occurs  in  a 
curious  form,  while  the  general  accuracy  of  the  press,  and  the 
existence  of  known  cases  of  transmuted  letters  where  Greek 
words  are  used  in  Latin  oiliees,  make  it  unlikely  that 
there  has  been  any  misprint.  Thus  a  musical  term  which 
represents  “  a  prolonged  symphony  or  cadence  of  voices  with  an 
organ  accompaniment’  is  usually  given  as  “  neupma,"  or  “neurna,” 
and  once  only  as  “  puetima  "  :  while  “  eudothim  byssinam,”  a  fine 
linen  altar  covering,  looks  like  some  odd  perversion  of  ZvSvais. 
Occasionally  a  rule  very  simply  laid  down  will  startle  the  orthodox 
maintainer  of  what  he  has  supposed  to  be  primitive  and  unbroken 
tradition;  as  when  semi-choirs,  or  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
cathedral  voices  between  the  Decani  and  Cantoris  sides,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  late  innovations,  the  true  ritual  placing  the  whole 
choir  on  the  north  or  south  side  alternately  according  to  a  fixed 
rule  for  every  seasou,  with  the  offieiator  or  hebdomadary  priest 
opposite.  One  minute  detail  exhibits  an  evident  innovation  by  way 
of  compromise  between  the  dignity  and  luxury  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  and  the  severer  rule  of  an  earlier  time.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Cross  on  Good  Friday  was  solemnized  by  all  the  ministers  ac¬ 
cording  to  every  use  “with  bare  feet  but  with  the  addition,  in 
the  York  Rubric,  “over  carpets  laid  down,”  both  in  the  course  of 
the  procession  from  the  vestry  to  “  a  bench  011  the  south  side 
of  the  choir,”  where  “ the  prelate  and  his  ministers  ”  are  to  “sit 
with  a  carpet  under  their  feet,”  and  again,  “  on  a  carpet  stretched 
from  the  altar  to  the  choir.”  This  trace  of  softness,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  in  the  rubrics  of  Hereford,  Wells,  or 
Sarum.  It  is  impossible  to  give  within  our  liuiiLs  more 
than  a  few  scattered  specimens  of  the  abundant  ritual  in¬ 
formation  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  supplied.  A  single  lino  on 
his  first  page  solves  a  difficulty  which  may  present  itself 
to  an  uninstructed  eye  in  the  greatest,  or  in  the  humblest,  of  our 
most  ancient  churches,  where,  as  at  Glastonbury,  there  is  no 
western  entrance,  or  whei'e  the  rough,  massive  herring-bone 
masonrv  of  Edviu  Loach  in  Worcestershire  shows  the  absence  of 
the  otherwise  universal  north  door.  “  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  there 
were  no  entrance-doors  west  or  north  ;  but  the  Normans  intro¬ 
duced  both.”  If  the  plan  of  the  author's  work  had  included  the 
monastic  ns  well  as  the  Cathedral  and  secular  Churches,  we  should 
probably  have  found  at  last  the  explanation  of  the  magnificent 
and  perplexing  Norman  arch  in  the  western  front  of  Tewkesbury. 
This  volume,  of  which  the  present  issue  is  a  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  is  a  contribution  as  opportune  as  it  is  valuable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  literature  of  our  time.  On  questions  about  which 
all  men  are  talking  with  a  confidence  not  generally  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  subject-matter,  the  Recorder  of 
Salisbury  has  given  us  at  once  a  wholesome  warning  how  much 
there  is  to  be  learned,  and  the  fruits  of  his  own  long  and  laborious 
investigation  lor  the  assistance  of  those  who  will  be  at  the  pain.s 
of  learning  it. 


WALKER  ON'  BANKING  LAW.* 

WHEN  we  say  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  book  is  above  all 
criticism,  we  must  not  be  taken  to  award  to  it  the  un¬ 
qualified  praise  which  such  an  expression  might  at  first  sight 
suggest,  and  we  must  trust  the  publishers  not  to  adopt  in  iuture 
advertisements  01  Mr.  W  alkers  work  the  ingenious  and  prevalent 
system  of  quoting’ from  an  article  an  isolated  phrase  lieie  and  theie, 
with  a  copious  use  ot  asterisks  where  comments  not  altogether 
laudatory  intervene,  and  so  giving  an  entirely  different  impression 
of  the  review  from  that  which  it  would  convey  if  read  ag  a  whole. 
It  would  only  be  a  slight  advance  upon  some  recent  instances  of 
this  very  dubious  practice  if  our  opening  remarks  were  utilized 
for  the  purpose,  after  this  fashion — “  This  book  is  above  all 
criticism ;  we  ...  award  to  it  .  *  .  unqualified  piaise.  ■ 
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The  fact  is  that  out  of  a  hook  of  342  pages,  not  counting  the  index, 
only  172  can  in  any  sense  be  looked  upon  as  Mr.  Walker's  work, 
the  residue  being  entirely  occupied  with  statutes ;  and  though 
statutes  do  occasionally  present  slight  ambiguities  of  expression  and 
little  inaccuracies  of  grammatical  construction,  yet  by  their  august 
origin  they  are  lifted  above  the  region  of  criticism,  however  pre¬ 
suming.  This  fashion  of  book-making  is  becoming  too  common, 
and  Mr.  Walker’s  is  a  somewhat  flagrant  case.  For  the  general 
public  the  insertion  of  statutes  in  extenso  is  useless,  a  summary 
being  far  more  suited  to  lay  comprehension,  while  for  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  to  whom  in  his  preface  Mr.  Walker  more 
especially  commends  his  work,  it  is  unnecessary,  since  any  lawyer 
who  is  likely  to  use  the  book  is  sure  to  have  the  statutes  handy. 

As  to  Mr.  Walker’s  own  part  in  the  work,  he  has  certainly 
chosen  an  interesting  and  important  subject.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  bankers  and  their  customers  give  rise  to  many  weighty 
legal  liabilities,  of  which  the  customer  at  least  is  usually  profoundly 
and  dangerously  ignorant.  Very  few  of  the  people  who  are  daily 
drawing,  taking,  and  indorsing  cheques  are  cognizant  of  the  legal 
consequences  attendant  on  such  transactions.  On  these  points, 
among  others,  Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  enlighten  us.  He  begins  by 
stating  that,  the  scope  of  his  treatise  being  to  deal  with  those 
points  of  law  which  are  involved  in  the  present  practice  of  bank¬ 
ing,  “it  is  out  of  place  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of 
legislation  from  the  year  1694,  the  commencement  of  legis¬ 
lative  interference  wilh  the  trade  of  banking,  to  tbe  present 
day.”  Notwithstanding  this  profession,  he  gives  a  summary  of 
the  successive  legislative  enactments,  beginning  from  that  identical 
date  1694,  while  the  detail  is  adequately  supplied  by  setting  out 
tbe  full  text  of  most  of  the  statutes  referred  to  in  the  appendix  we 
have  before  mentioned.  The  Acts  are  somewhat  involved,  and 
chiefly  aim  at  restricting  the  issue  of  banknotes  by  private  banks, 
the  final  result  being  apparently  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Walker 
as  follows  (p.  5) : — 

The  result  of  these  sections  is  that  within  the  City  of  London  and  three 
miles  round,  the  Bank  of  England  can  alone  issue  notes  payable  on  demand 
to  bearer.  Beyond  that  limit  and  within  sixty-five  miles  such  notes  may 
be  issued  by  banking  partnerships  of  less  than  six  members,  who  were  law¬ 
fully  issuing  their  notes  under  a  licence  on  May  6th,  1844,  an(t  ky  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  and  beyond  the  sixty-five  miles’  limit  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  by  partnerships  of  six  or  more  or  less  partners  who  were  lawfully 
issuing  their  notes  under  a  licence  on  May  6th,  1S44. 

Tbe  sum  of  5/.  was  imposed  as  a  lowest  limit  for  banknotes  issued 
or  re-issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  or  any  banker  in  England  on 
April  5,  1829,  while  no  bank  other  than  the  Bank  of  England  can 
issue  single  notes  for  a  larger  amount  than  100/.  But  even  within 
the  radius  which  prohibits  the  issue  of  banknotes  many  hanks 
have  been  established  as  banks  of  deposit,  though  until  1 833  grave 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  even  in  this  branch  of  business 
private  enterprise,  as  developed  in  joint-stock  Companies,  could 
within  that  radius  trench  uponthesupposed  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  These  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  an  Act  passed  in  that 
year ;  and  it  is  in  this  capacity,  which  includes  the  custody  of 
money  and  securities,  the  collection  of  hills,  and  the  issuing  of 
letters  of  credit,  that  hanks,  joint-stock  and  private,  are  best 
known,  and  render  most  service  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Walker 
accordingly  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  tbe  subject  of  banks  of 
deposit,  in  which  be  divides  these  institutions  into  ten  classes, 
according  to  tbe  different  statutes  affecting  their  constitution,  not 
forgetting  to  swell  bis  appendix  by  tbe  full  text  of  those  statutes. 
The  older  of  such  institutions  are  either  private  banks  of  not 
more  than  ten  partners  or  larger  firms  constituted  under  7  Geo. 
IV.  c.  46,  an  Act  which  enabled  corporations  to  carry  on  tbe 
business  of  banking  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  regulations, 
and  enabled  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  through  tbe  medium  of  a 
public  oilieer,  whence  tbe  mysterious  initials  “  P.O.”  occurring 
after  the  name  of  tbe  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  some  reported  cases. 
A  few  enjoy  tbe  luxury  of  a  Royal  Charter ;  but  tbe  large 
majority,  known  as  Joint  Stock-Banks,  have  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867,  and  differ  in  no 
important  respect  from  ordinary  Joint-Stock  Companies,  with  or 
without  limited  liability. 

The  next  chapter  is  assigned  to  tbe  discussion  of  tbe  relations 
between  banker  and  customer,  and  therefore  involves  matters  of 
great  interest  to  persons  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
banker  and  a  balance  with  him.  In  law,  when  money 
is  paid  into  a  bank,  the  banker  becomes  tbe  debtor  of 
the  depositor  for  tbe  amount  so  paid  in,  and  all  tbe  usual 
incidents  of  a  debt  arise  between  the  parties.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Walker  justly  observes,  tbe  Statute  of  Limitations  begins  to  run 
immediately  money  is  deposited  with  a  banker,  and  if  it  or  any 
portion  of  it  remains  untouched  at  tbe  end  of  six  years  without  the 
banker  having  paid  interest  upon  it,  or  given  a  written  and  signed 
promise  to  pay  in  tbe  meantime,  tbe  customer  would  be  unable  to 
demand  or  recover  it.  This  contingency  is  not  likely,  however,  com¬ 
monly  to  occur,  since,  in  tbe  first  place,  people  are  not  in  tbe  habit  of 
letting  money  lie  idle  for  six  years,  and,  in  tbe  second,  all  cheques 
paid  are  taken  to  be  paid  out  of  the  deposits  earliest  in  order  of 
date.  , 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  in  a  book  published  in  1 877 
a  statement  that  equity  will  restrain  an  action  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  we  venture  to  call  Mr.  Walker's  attention 
to  section  24,  subs.  5,  of  an  Act  which  should  be  tolerably  well 
known  by  this  time  to  tbe  members  of  bis  profession — namely,  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  which  enacts  distinctly  that  “no  cause 
or  proceeding  at  any  time  pending  in  tbe  High  Court  of  Justice,  or 


before  tbe  Court  of  Appeal,  shall  be  restrained  by  prohibition  01 
injunction.”  The  authority  he  quotes  in  support  of  bis  proposition 
is  that  of  a  case  which  may  have  been  excellent  law  in  1865,  when 
it  was  decided ;  but  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  like  circum¬ 
stances,  alter  cases.  In  chapter  v.,  however,  Mr.  Walker  makes 
up  for  his  temporary  forgetfulness  by  dealing  ably  enough  with 
certain  other  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act  with  reference  to 
tbe  remedy,  if  any,  possessed  by  the  payee  of  a  cheque  against  the 
banker  who  refuses  to  cash  it.  Hitherto,  it  has  always  been  held 
that  there  is  between  tbe  payee  and  the  banker  no  such  privity  of 
contract  as  would  enable  the  former  to  sue  tbe  latter  either  at  law 
or  in  equity;  but  a  section  of  tbe  Act  referred  to  renders  it 
now  more  than  probable  that  tbe  payee  might,  by  giving  notice 
in  writing  to  the  banker  of  bis  having  received  the  cheque,  en¬ 
title  himself  to  maintain  an  action  on  it  against  the  banker,  should 
be  subsequently  refuse  to  meet  it  on  presentment,  having  at  tbe 
time  sufficient  funds  in  band.  It  has  never  been  questioned  that 
the  drawer  may  under  similar  circumstances  recover  damages 
against  bis  banker  for  the  injury  doue  to  bis  credit  by  tbe  dis¬ 
honour  Qf  a  cheque,  and  it  would  appear  that  tbe  amount  of  such 
damages  should  be  reckoned  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  tbe 
cheque,  since  a  man  is  more  affected  in  reputation  by  having  a 
small  cheque  refused  than  a  large  one. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  tbe  subject  of  cheques. 
About  these  useful  instruments  he  has  some  valuable,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  information  to  convey.  Thus  be  tells  us  that,  if  the 
sum  in  tbe  body  of  the  cheque  differs  from  that  in  the  margin,  the 
former  is  that  which  the  banker  ought  to  pay  ;  and  be  discusses  tbe 
questions  as  to  the  time  within  which  a  cheque  should  be  presented 
after  receipt  in  order  to  secure  to  the  bolder  a  right  of  recourse 
to  tbe  drawer  in  case  the  bank  has  failed  in  tbe  mean¬ 
time,  and  as  to  what  negligence  in  tbe  filling  up  of  a  cheque 
will  absolve  the  banker  who  afterwards  pays  on  it  a  large  sum 
fraudulently  inserted.  He  also  notices  the  fact  of  a  cheque  being  re¬ 
voked  by  the  death  of  tbe  drawer  before  it  is  presented.  He  states 
somewhat  too  confidently,  however,  at  p.  58,  that  “  it  is  not 
illegal  to  post-date  a  check,  and  the  post-dating  has  now  no  effect 
on  tbe  instrument  itself,”  for  tbe  question  was  very  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  great  case  of  Currie  v.  Misa 
last  year,  a  case  to  which  Mr.  Walker  makes  scantier  allusions 
than  we  should  have  expected.  In  two  of  tbe  judgments  in  that 
case,  it  was  made  pretty  clear  that  if  two  persons  agree  to  give  and 
take  a  post-dated  cheque,  so  as  practically  to  carry  out  a  bill  trans¬ 
action  without  benefiting  tbe  revenue  to  tbe  extent  of  more  tha,n  a 
penny,  such  cheque  would  be  void  under  tbe  Stamp  Act  1870  (Sec¬ 
tion  54).  It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  for  careless  people  to  give  or 
present  for  payment  unstamped  cheques,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for 
such  persons  to  know  that  by  so  doing  they  subject  themselves  to  a 
penalty  of  10’.,  since  tbe  provision  by  which  bankers  are  allowed 
to  affix  the  necessary  stamp  on  presentment  for  payment  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  induce  the  belief  that  things  are  strictly  in  order. 

The  Act  of  last  Session  as  to  crossed  cheques,  which  was  passed 
in  order  to  remedy  tbe  defects  in  the  existing  law  disclosed  by  the 
case  of  Smith  v.  tbe  Union  Bank,  naturally  calls  for  a  chapter  in 
Mr.  Walker’s  book.  In  that  case,  a  cheque  on  tbe  Union  Bank  of 
London,  having  been  crossed  by  the  payee  with  tbe  name  of  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  was  stolen,  and  ultimately  came  into  tbe 
bands  of  a  bond-Jide  holder  for  value,  who  paid  it  into  tbe  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  to  whom  the  Union  Bank  paid  it  on  pre¬ 
sentment  notwithstanding  the’  crossing.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
mercantile  world,  it  was  held  by  tbe  Queen’s  Bench  Division  first, 
and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  afterwards,  that  tbe  original  payee  bad 
no  remedy  against  the  bank  on  which  tbe  cheque  was  drawn,, 
though  the  drawer  might  have  refused  to  be  debited  with  tbe 
amount.  To  obviate  tbe  recurrence  of  such  a  failure  of  justice,  the 
Act  in  question  was  passed,  which  provides  for  tbe  future  use  of  four 
different  classes  of  crossed  cheques — a  cheque  generally  crossed,  which 
is  only  payable  to  a  banker;  a  cheque  once  specially  crossed,, 
only  payable  to  tbe  banker  with  whose  name  it  is  so  crossed  ;  a 
cheque  twice  specially  crossed,  that  is, once  tothe  holder's  banker, and 
by  him  again  to  bis  agent  for  collection  ;  and  lastly*,  a  cheque  crossed 
generally  or  specially,  and  bearing  in  either  case  the  words  “  not 
negotiable,”  which  are  to  have  tbe  effect  of  limiting  tbe  rights  of 
any  person  taking  it  to  those  of  the  person  be  takes  it  from. 
Section  10  provides  that,  in  any  of  tbe  first  three  cases,  a  banker 
paying  the  cheque  contrary  to  tbe  directions  contained  in  tbe 
crossing,  “  shall  be  liable  to  the  true  owner  of  the  cheque  for  any 
loss  be  may  sustain  owing  to  the  cheque  having  been  so  paid.” 
Mr.  Walker  finds  some  difficulty  in  affixing  a  meaning  to  tbe 
words  “true  owner,”  by  reason  of  tbe  expression  “  lawful  owner” 
having  already  occurred  in  au  earlier  section,  and  he  thinks  the 
two  terms  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  same  person.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  both  descriptions  to  tbe  person 
who,  being  entitled  to  receive  the  money  on  the  cheque,  has  been 
deprived  of  it  through  a  contravention  by  the  banker  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  tbe  statute— a  construction  which  is  supported  by  tbe  side- 
note  to  the  section,  where  “  lawful  bolder”  is  used  interchangeably 
with“trueowner,”  although, of  course,  such  si  de-notes  arenot  strictly 
evidence.  Still  it  is  not  easy  to  see  under  what  circumstances 
such  remedy  would  arise  against  the  banker,  unless  in  the  case  of 
tbe  actual  thief  or  finder  of  the  cheque  getting  it  paid  by  tbe 
banker  contrary  to  tbe  crossing.  Tbe  Act  would  not  have  helped 
Mr.  Smith  in  tbe  case  above  referred  to,  inasmuch  as  there,  tbe 
cheque  having  got  into  the  bands  of  a  bond-Jide  bolder  for  value, 
be  was  no  longer  tbe  “  true  ”  or  “  lawful  owner,”  and  sustained 
no  damage  by  the  wrongful  act  of  tbe  bank.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
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cult  to  say  what  special  protection  the  Act  affords  with  regard  to 
“  not  negotiable  ”  cheques  ;  and  Mr.  Walker  does  not  give  us  any 
assistance  on  the  point,  apparently  considering  that  section  io 
disposes  of  the  whole  question,  which  is  clearly  not  the  case.  The 
nature  of  these  cheques  does  not  preclude  transfer,  and  the  payee 
of  a  cheque  to  hearer,  crossed  generally  with  the  words  “  not 
negotiable”  on  it,  might  lose  it,  and  it  might  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  presented  it  for  payment  through  a  bank ; 
the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  would  have  no  grounds  for  re¬ 
fusing  payment,  and  the  payee  would  have  no  remedy,  the  bank 
not  having  transgressed  any  provision  of  the  Act  by  so  doing, 
unless  his  remedy  were  by  the  roundabout  method  of  suing 
the  bank  in  trover  for  the  specific  piece  of  paper  constituting  the 
cheque,  and  so  recovering  damages. 

Mr.  Walker  has  some  remarks  on  letters  of  credit,  which 
constitute  a  contract  with  any  person  acting  on  them  in  the  same 
way  that  a  person  offering  a  reward  for  lost  property  by  advertise¬ 
ment  is  taken  to  contract  to  pay  the  reward  to  the  finder :  and  also  on 
the  useful  Act  passed  last  year  under  the  name  of  “  The  Bankers’ 
Books  Evidence  Act,  1 876,”  whereby  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  bring  the  books  of  a  bank  into  court  for  the  purposes  of  evidence 
was  obviated.  These,  with  a  few  pages  devoted  to  such  subjects  as 
bankers  as  bailees,  criminal  law,  and  Scotch  and  Irish  banks, 
bring  us  somewhat  suddenly  to  the  voluminous  appendix,  with 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  notice 
that  even  in  so  short  a  work  as  Mr.  Walker’s  really  is  he  is  re¬ 
duced  to  repeat  himself — au  exactly  similar  passage  occurring  at 
pp.  77  and  133. 


SYMOXDS’S  RENAISSANCE  IX  ITALY.* 

MU.  SYMONDS,  in  this  his  third  volume,  which  is  devoted 
to  “  the  Fine  Arts,”  has  continued  his  pleasing  and  popular 
account  of  the  “  Iienaissance  in  Italy.”  He  tells  us  that  he  “  does 
not  pretend  to  retrace  the  history  of  the  Italian  arts,  but  rather  to 
define  their  relations  to  the  main  movement  of  Benaissance  culture.” 
In  this  retrospective  view  he  goes  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  “  therefore  he  has  had  to  deal  at  some 
length  with  stages  in  the  development  of  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting,  which  form  a  prelude  to  the  proper  age”  of  the 
Italian  Benaissance.  Mr.  Symonds  has  consulted  the  best  written 
authorities;  but  he  rightly  attaches  more  importance  to  that 
personal  knowledge  of  pictorial,  plastic,  and  structural  works 
which  forms  the  premisses  to  his  arguments.  Upon  this  vital  point 
it  is  but  due  to  the  author  that  he  should  state  for  himself  the 
position  he  claims : — 

In  this  part  of  my  work  [lie  says]  I  feel  that  I  owe  loss  to  reading  than 
to  observation.  1  am  not  aware  of  having  mentioned  any  important  build¬ 
ing,  statue,  or  picture  which  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying. 
What  I  have  written  in  this  volume  about  the  monuments  of  Italian  art 
has  always  been  first  noted  face  to  face  with  the  originals,  and  afterwards 
corrected,  modified,  or  confirmed  in  the  course  of  subsequent  journeys  to 
Italy. 

The  hahit  of  note-taking  has  become,  we  all  know,  much  more 
common  than  formerly  among  travellers  ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Symonds,  while  treading  beaten  paths,  looks  around  on 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  with  a  poet’s  eye.  Ilis  descrip¬ 
tions  show  quick  perceptions,  and  kindle  into  eloquence  under  a 
diction  which  sometimes  has  less  of  the  sobriety  of  the  historian 
than  of  the  ardour  of  the  rhapsodist.  The  scheme  of  treatment, 
if  not  new,  conduces  to  pleasing  literary  effects.  A  theory 
which  is  sufficiently  plausible,  though  not  absolutely  demonstrable, 
runs  through  the  volume  as  a  thread  which  strings  together 
scattered  pearls.  The  assumption  is  that  the  arts  took  their  new 
birth  from  Benaissance  culture,  and  then  in  torn  gave  birth  to 
more  culture.  Thus  the  effect  became  a  cause,  and  a  circle  was 
established  in  which  one  can  argue  at  discretion.  This  tempting- 
method  has  been  before  tried  with  success,  especially  by  M.  Taine. 

This  French  critic  believes  himself  to  have  discovered  an  abso¬ 
lute  law  governing  the  birth,  the  development,  and  the  decay  of  the 
fine  arts.  Such  a  law,  if  it  really  exists,  lies  manifestly  at  the 
foot  of  this  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Benaissance.  It  is 
urged  by  M.  Taine  that  the  artist  is  not  an  isolated  unit,  but  part 
of  a  whole  greater  than  himself.  He  belongs  to  his  race,  his 
nation,  and  his  epoch ;  in  some  small  degree  he  creates  his  circum¬ 
stances,  hut  for  the  most  part  he  is  created  by  them.  M.  Taine, 
in  the  sphere  of  poetry,  quotes  Shakspeare  as  exemplifying  his 
theory.  Here  is  a  genius  that  at  first  sight  might  seem  as  an 
aerolite  cast  from  an  unknown  world,  and  yet  around  him 
move  some  dozen  dramatists,  such  as  Webster,  Chapman, 
Massinger,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont ; 
and  so,  instead  of  a  solitary  sphere,  we  have  an  associated 
system.  Mr.  Symonds  in  like  manner  discusses  eosmically 
the  systems  and  schools  of  the  Pisaui,  of  Giotto,  Mantegna, 
Signorelli,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  many  others.  His 
pleasant  style  and  plausible  theory  owe  much,  as  we  have  said, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  M.  Taine,  who  teaches  that, 
given  all  the  circumstances  of  race,  climate,  physical  geography, 
religion,  laws,  manners  and  customs,  the  phases  of  art  and  even 
the  lives  of  artists  are  hut  the  necessary  effects  of  ascertained 
causes.  “Families  of  artists,”  writes  this  Gallic  inventor  of 
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aesthetic  fatalism,  “  are  encircled  by  an  assemblage  more  vast — • 
that  is,  the  world  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  the  voices  of  the  artists  we  alone  now  hear  across  the  distant 
centuries;  hut  beneath  these  sonorous  voices  we  distiuguish  rever¬ 
berations — the  grand  and  multitudinous  voices  of  a  people  who 
sing  in  unison.  The  artist  had  not  been  great  but  by  reason  of 
tbis  harmony.”  Mr.  Symonds  makes  these  voices  speak  from  cen¬ 
tury  to  century;  and,  although  the  theory  be  but  an  approximation 
to  absolute  truth,  it  gives  continuity  to  a  somewhat  dissevered 
narrative,  and  throws  in  a  background  of  light  and  of  colour,  before 
which  passes  a  panorama  of  historic  personages,  as  in  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  picture  of  “  The  Procession  of  Oimabue.” 

Mr.  Symonds  is  not  very  stringent  in  the  application  of  bis  art- 
philosophy.  By  turns  the  Benaissance  produces  the  artists,  and 
then  the  artists  produce  the  Benaissance.  Somehow  or  other  a 
genius  appears  whenever  wanted,  and  when  he  is  found,  he  fits 
precisely  the  historic  niche  made  expressly  to  receive  him.  This 
composition  of  successive  tableaux  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be 
supposed.  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  history  on  the  basis  of  a  presiding 
Providence,  and  whenever  the  world  got  into  a  little  confusion,  a 
governing  power  stepped  in  and  put  all  things  right.  Mr.  Symonds 
works  with  a  more  mundane  machinery.  Causes,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  attended  with  corresponding  effects  ;  and,  without  going  back 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  cause,  it  suffices  when  the  consum¬ 
mating  effect  proves  poetic  in  thought  and  pictorial  in  form.  No 
painter  in  Venice  has  used  a  brush  charged  with  more 
colour  ;  indeed  the  picture  of  Venice  here  emblazoned  is  one  of  the 
happiest  specimens  of  the  word-painting  which  Mr.  Symonds 
perforins  with  a  sketchy  breadth  yet  delicate  finish.  The  author 
seldom  sees  bis  subject  in  simple  “  black  and  white  ”  ;  bis  outliues 
merge  into  colour,  his  forms  melt  to  the  music  which  possesses  his 
mind: — 

There  is  colour  in  flowers.  Gardens  of  tulips  are  radiant,  and  mountain 
valleys  touch  the  soul  with  the  beauty  of  their  pure  and  gem-like 
hues.  Therefore  the  painters  of  Flanders  and  of  Umbria,  John  van 
Eyck  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  penetrated  some  of  the  secrets  of  the 
world  of  colour.  But  what  are  the  purples  and  scarlets  and  blues  of  iris, 
anemone,  or  columbine,  dispersed  among  deep  meadow  grasses  or  trained  in 
quiet  cloister  garden  beds,  when  compared  with  that  melodrama  of  flame 
and  gold  and  rose  and  orange  and  azure  which  the  skies  and  lagoons  ol' 
Venice  yield  almost  daily  to  the  eyes?  The  Venetians  had  no 
green  fields  and  trees,  no  garden  borders,  no  blossoming  orchards, 
to  teach  them  the  tender  suggestiveness,  the  quaint  poetry  of 
isolated  or  contrasted  tints.  Their  meadows  were  the  fruitless 
furrows  of  the  Adriatic,  luted  like  a  peacock’s  neck  ;  they  called  the  pearl- 
shells  of  their  Eido  flowers,  fiar  cli  mare.  Nothing  distracted  their 
attention  from  the  glories  of  morning  and  of  evening  presented  to  them  by 
their  sea  and  sky.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  Venetians  con¬ 
ceived  colour  heroically,  not  as  a  matter  of  missal  margins  or  of  subordinate 
decoration,  but  as  a  motive  worthy  in  itself  of  sublime  treatment.  In 
like  manner,  hedged  in  by  no  limiting  hills,  contracted  by  no  city  walls, 
stifled  by  no  narrow  streets,  but  open  to  the  liberal  airs  of  heaven  and 
ocean,  the  Venetians  understood  space,  and  imagined  pictures  almost 
boundless  in  their  immensity.  Light,  colour,  air,  space ;  those  are  the 
elemental  conditions  of  Venetian  art ;  fur  those  the  painters  weaved  their 
ideal  world  for  beautiful  and  proud  humanity. 

Tbis  passage  might  Lave  been  inspired  by  tbe  sensitive  spirit 
of  Shelley,  or  the  voluptuous  ardour  of  Keats.  Such  criticism  is 
tbe  very  opposite  of  tbe  rigid  aud  searching  investigation  of  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  whose  admirable  Life  of  Titian  has  been 
of  little  service  to  the  present  author.  They  are  more  positive,  be 
more  emotional.  The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Symonds  recall  the  subjec¬ 
tive  consciousness  of  Dr.  Kiigler  and  M.  Bio.  How  far  tbis  book  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  appear,  save  by  internal  evidence ; 
but,  at  all  events,  since  tbe  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  which 
was  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  grown  up  a 
younger  generation,  represented,  with  certain  individual  differences, 
by  Mr.  Pater,  Professor  Colvin,  and  Mr.  Symonds.  These  dis¬ 
ciples  share  the  master’s  faults,  and  yet  they  rise  above  tbe 
servility  of  imitators..  They  think  for  themselves,  and  do  good  in¬ 
dependent  work.  They  appeal  to  history,  and  are  not  indifferent 
to  science,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  extends ;  but,  above  all,  tkey 
rely  on  intuition,  and  that  “  ego  ”  which  so  easily  passes  into 
egotism. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  naturally  proves  congenial  to  tbe  new 
school  which  almost  asks  us  to  believe  that  criticism  is  fast 
gaining  the  exactitude  of  inductive  science.  His  life  and  bis 
onerous  labours  did  muck  to  mould  an  epoch  for  which 
Young  England  shows  affection.  Towards  tbe  close  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  opening  of  tbe  sixteenth  centuries  tbe  human  in¬ 
tellect  was  already  awake,  and  Leonardo  as  a  pioneer  penetrated 
into  the  dark  places  of  nature,  brought  forth  hidden  truths,  and, 
especially  through  the  study  of  anatomy,  mechanics,  the  laws  ol 
geometry  and  of  perspective,  pointed  to  t  he  primal  union  of  science 
with  art.  Leonardo  was  a  genius  universal  in  its  range ;  be  was 
musician  and  poet,  and  possessed  a  persuasive  eloquence.  So  per¬ 
fect  too  was  be  in  bodily  frame,  that  it  might  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  that,  had  be  not  become  a 
philosopher,  he  would  have  grown  into  the  mightiest  of  athletes. 
Such  demigods  are  usually  environed  by  fabulous  stories.  The 
drawings  of  Da  Vinci,  especially  those  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  reveal  tbe  master’s  mode  of  study,  and  illustrate 
tbe  multiform  phases  of  bis  discursive  thought.  In  common  with 
most  great  artists — Phidias,  Baffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
and  others — his  power  of  generalization  enabled  him  to  distin¬ 
guish  each  in  the  all  and  the  all  in  each,  and  so  the  individual 
resides  in  the  species,  and  in  due  sequence  the  species  ascends 
to  the  godlike  as  in  the  Christ  of  “the  Last  Supper.”  Mr. 
Symonds  in  his  triumphant  career  across  centimes  does  not 
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care  to  descend  into  technicalities,  and  thus  he  designates 
the  “  Cenacolo,”  a  “  fresco,”  though  all  the  world  knows  that  this 
master-work  in  some  measure  owes  its  decay  to  having  been  painted 
on  the  wall  “  in  oils.”  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  such  small 
oversights.  We  would  just  say  a  word  on  two  points.  The 
first  is,  that  the  cherished  beauty  of  Leonardo,  almost  pushed  to  the 
extreme  of  mannerism,  does  not  reside  in  the  individual  unadorned, 
but  in  the  individual  idealized.  The  other  observation  is,  that 
Leonardo,  in  order  to  comprehend  beauty,  circumvented  ugliness. 
His  drawings  include  studies  of  strange  creatures — lizards,  snakes, 
bats,  chimeras  dire,  such  as  hover  round  the  face  of  beauty  in 
“  The  Medusa,”  over  which  Shelley  penned  his  sonnet,  “  It  lieth 
gazing  on  the  midnight  sky.”  Michael  Angelo  in  divers  monsters 
looked  in  like  manner  on  that  part  of  creation  which  some 
have  supposed  to  be  the  devil's  work.  The  best  exposition  we 
have  met  with  of  this  perplexed  question  of  evil  in  good  and  ugli¬ 
ness  in  beauty  is  found  in  certain  speculations  of  the  ^Esthetic 
Society  of  Edinburgh — an  eclectic  and  subjective  coterie  which 
sought  to  clarify  the  obscurity  lurking  in  the  “  Philosophy  of 
Ugliness.”  For  further  insight  into  tbe  mysteries  of  Leonardo, 
we  refer  to  Mr.  Pater’s  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance. 

Michael  Angelo  does  not  receive  much  fresh  elucidation,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  in  Florence,  and  its 
literary  accompaniments.  Mr.  Symonds  would  seem  to  accept 
from  Mr.  Harford's  compiled  and  barren  work  on  Michael 
Angelo  the  tradition  that  the  genius  of  the  Tuscan  artist  was 
derived  from  Plato.  Mr.  Pater,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
probability,  constitutes  Dante  as  the  inspirer  of  Michael  Angelo. 
But  there  is  just  now  a  superfluity  of  such  conflicting  speculation. 
We  happen  to  have  before  us  at  this  moment  lives  of  or  criticisms 
on  Michael  Angelo  by  Vasari,  Lanzi,  Duppa,  Clement, 
Harford,  Grimm,  Wilson,  Pater,  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Symonds. 
On  the  sonnets  our  author  has  a  right  for  several  reasons  to 
speak  with  some  authority,  and  he  does  not  hesitate,  after  the 
translations  given  to  the  world  by  Wordsworth,  Taylor,  Harford, 
and  others,  to  produce  his  own.  There  is  not  here  anything  very 
original  on  this  oft-debated  sonnet  question.  Plato,  Savonarola, 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  are  mixed  up  in  the  usual  quantities,  so  that 
sometimes  we  are  almost  led  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  Michael 
Angelo  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  poetry  thus  made  ready  to  his 
hand.  Yet,  though  not  on  all  points  agreeing  with  Mr.  Symonds, 
we  are  able  to  thank  him  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  the 
annals  of  art.  He  has  the  advantage  of  an  attractive  literary  style, 
and  of  warm  poetic  sympathies. 


MOULD'S  END.* 

7E  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Jefferies  calls  his  novel  a  story 
in  three  books.  It  is,  indeed,  in  three  volumes,  but  there 
is  nothing  very  singular  in  that.  We  should  as  soon  expect  to 
hear  of  the  Life  of  a  Hero  with  Two  Eyes  or  of  a  Heroine  with 
One  Nose  as  of  a  Novel  in  Three  Books.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
volume  or  book,  whichever  Mr.  Jefferies  likes  to  call  it,  is  entitled 
Facts,  the  second  Persons,  and  the  third  Results.  Each  book, 
moreover,  has  its  own  quotation  on  the  title-page.  But,  for  all 
that,  we  failed  to  see  any  division  either  in  matter  or  style.  The 
first  volume  was  foolish,  the  second  volume  was  foolish,  and  the 
third  volume  was  foolish :  and  they  were  all  foolish  in  the  same 
way.  There  was  no  variety  in  their  folly,  no  relief  from  the  weari¬ 
someness  of  one  unbroken  stream  of  silliness.  Whether  the  book 
was  entitled  Facts,  Persons,  or  Results,  mattered  not  a  jot.  The 
Facts,  Persons,  and  Results  were  all  absurd  alike.  We  have  read 
many,  very  many,  foolish  novels,  but  we  doubt  if  we  ever  came 
across  one  that  rivalled  in  pure  folly  this  story  of  Mr.  Jefferies. 
He  is  so  pretentious  and  so  dull  that  it  is  scarcelv  possible  to  get  a 
laugh  even  at  him.  There  are  writers  so  ridiculous  that,  without 
in  the  least  intending  it,  they  are  often  the  cause  of  amusement. 
But  Mr.  Jefferies  is  far  too  solemn  for  that.  II is  dreariness  is  not 
adulterated  with  accidental  mirth.  lie,  like  his  hero,  must,  we 
should  imagine,  have  read  “many  of  Bohn’s  fine  series,  the  finest 
and  most  useful  perhaps  ever  issued,”  if  we  may  trust  Mr. 
Jefferies.  Like  him,  moreover,  he  must  have  “read  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Livy,  Xenophon — the  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  dra¬ 
matists  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  although  it  was  not  in  their 
original  tongue.”  Like  him,  he  must  have  acquired  that  almost 
preternatural  dulness  which  a  long  course  of  reading  can  alone  give. 
No  one,  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  can  be  thoroughly  foolish  who 
does  not  understand  Latin  ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  proverb  was 
made  Bohn’s  series  had  not  been  issued.  Thorough  folly  is  therefore 
now  much  more  easily  attained  and  is  far  more  common.  But  to 
come  to  Mr.  Jefferies's  story.  We  should  very  much  doubt  if  he 
himself  has  really  mastered  his  own  plot ;  but  we  feel  quite  certain 
that,  if  he  has,  none  of  his  readers  will.  Like  us,  they  will  one 
and  all  give  up  the  attempt  to  understand  its  numerous  compli¬ 
cations  and  ramifications  long  before  they  have  reached  what 
the  author  calls  Gordian  knot  No.  7.  We  have  to  the  best  of 
our  power  read  the  story;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  under¬ 
stand  very  little  about  it.  Perhaps  we  might  more  easily  have 
followed  Mr.  Jefferies  if  we  could  have  begun  by  entirely  for¬ 
getting  whatever  little  knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the  claimants  to  a  vast 
inheritance  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  with  the  various  crimes 
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which  some  of  them  commit.  Mr.  Jefferies  falls  foul  of  lawyers 
and  law  alike  ;  and  perhaps,  bjT  the  tricks  that  he  plays  with  law, 
he  means  to  show  how  vastly  superior  to  lawyers’  law  is  the  law 
of  the  novelist.  We  must,  however,  protest  against  the  attack  he 
makes  on  a  respectable  solicitor,  whom  he  charges  with  “  doing 
even  good  as  cheaply  as  possible,”  because  he  pays  his  clerk,  who 
was  “  a  novice,  and  completely  ignorant  of  his  duties,  thirty-five 
shillings  a  week.”  It  would  have  been  difficult,  no  doubt,  for  Mr. 
Jefferies  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  murderers  and 
“  lunatics  with  homicidal  tendencies  ”  in  which  his  story  abounds. 
The  laws  of  England,  the  procedure  in  Chancery,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  business  at  the  coroner’s  inquest,  in  the  magistrates’ 
court,  and  at  the  assize,  with  all  of  which  he  deals,  are  not  to  be 
learnt  in  a  day.  But  he  might  surely,  without  much  trouble,  have 
ascertained  the  usual  wages  which  are  paid  in  a  solicitor’s  office 
to  a  young  clerk.  Had  he  done  so  in  one  point  at  least,  perhaps 
an  unimportant  point,  his  story  would  have  seemed  true  to  nature, 
whereas,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  utterly  false 
and  unnatural. 

The  story  opens — why  we  cannot  guess,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Jefferies 
teaches  by  symbols— with  the  doings  of  some  water-rats.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter  and  of  the  37th  page,  when  the  great¬ 
grandfather  or  the  father  of  the  great-grandfather  of  the  chief 
villain  had  committed  the  first  of  the  murders,  we  read : — “  The 
work  of  the  rats  had  already  brought  fruit  in  bloodshed.”  But 
stay ;  on  second  thoughts  we  rather  think  that  it  was  the  father  of 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  heroine  who  murdered  the  father  of  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  villain.  We  are  not  at  all  clear  on  this 
point,  nor  does  it  much  matter  ;  for,  in  the  very  next  chapter, 
the  murderer  himself  is  murdered,  so  that  both  these  venerable 
ancestors  are  despatched  in  the  same  manner.  These  times,  how¬ 
ever,  were  by  comparison  peaceful  and  law-abiding ;  for  later  on  in 
the  story,  when  the  real  villains  have  come  in,  we  are  told  that 
“  the  reign  of  the  harmless  water-rats  was  over.  The  rule  of  the 
sewer-rat  was  now  in  full  force.”  The  third  volume  closes  with 
five  asterisks,  followed  by  the  brief  statement  that  “the  three  grey 
rats  were  triumphant.”  We  were  disappointed  in  turning  to  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  to  find  that  the  hero  and  heroine,  as  bride 
and  bridegroom,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  rats.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  do  honour  to  them  both.  Why  should  not 
Mr.  Jefferies  have  wound  up  by  saying  that  “  Violet  and  Aymer 
floated  peacefully  together  down  the  stream  of  time  like  a  pair  of 
water-rats  down  a  river  ”  ?  Then  could  have  come  his  five  asterisks, 
followed  by  “  The  water-rats  were  triumphant.”  But  we  must  not, 
like  Mr.  Jefferies,  linger  over  the  rats,  but  come  to  the  story  itself. 

The  wicked  hero,  the  chief  of  the  grey-rats,  might  have  been  a 
good  enough  fellow,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
lie  was  heir  to  a  vast  property  in  railroads,  coal-mines,  iron-works, 
and  a  whole  town  ;  but  his  mother  and  his  guardian  were  Catholics. 
Parliament,  nay,  even  the  Cabinet,  “  moved  by  the  ultra-Protes¬ 
tant  community,”  took  the  matter  up  and  made  him  in  consequence 
a  ward  in  Chancery.  The  heir  had  excellent  intentions ;  but  when 
he  came  of  age  “  he  claimed  his  birthright  and  was  refused.”  But 
as  we  are  entering  upon  legal  matters  we  will,  as  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  his  law,  quote  our  author’s  own  words : — 

lie  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  He  claimed  his  birthright,  and 
was  refused.  Briefly,  the  reason  was  because  the  companies  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  claimants  had  entered  pleas,  and  because  also  the  property  was 
terribly  encumbered,  and  would  require  long  years  of  nursing  yet  before  it 
could  be  cleared,  and  this  nursing  the  higher  Courts  insisted  upon. 

Instead  of  the  magnificent  income  he  expected,  the  young  man  received 
two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  only.  It  struck  his  nature  a  heavy  blow, 
and  did  much  to  pervert  it,  for  he  looked  upon  it  in  the  sense  of  a  shameful 
injustice. 

This  young  gentleman — his  name  was  John  Marese  Baskette — • 
being  thus  shamefully  treated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at  once 
turned  a  villain,  and  a  very  dangerous  villain  he  proved  to  be,  for 
he  was,  we  are  told,  strong  as  a  lion  and  fierce  as  a  tiger  under  the 
velvet  glove,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  fiery  charger  ready 
to  dash  at  every  obstacle.  lie  had  an  accomplice  as  wicked  as 
himself  in  his  cousin  Theodore  Marese,  the  keeper  of  a  private 
lunatic  asylum,  which  plays  a  great  part  in  the  story.  The 
American  claimants  to  the  property  were  hundreds  in  number ; 
but  the  two  villains  form  plans  for  murdering  them  all  at  one 
blow.  At  first  they  thought  of  getting  them  all  into  a  great  hall 
in  an  English  town  and  of  blowing  them  all  up  by  petroleum  ;  but 
they  later  on  hit  upon  a  more  ingenious  device.  Thejr  arrange  that 
they  shall  come  over  in  one  steamer  from  New  York  together 
with  “  700,000/.  in  coin,  in  gold  bars  and  Mexican  dollars.” 
Mexican  dollars,  by  the  way,  would  not  seem  to  be  coin.  It 
may  seem  at  first  sight  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  the  heir 
to  an  inheritance,  which  is  a  subject  of  litigation,  to  arrange 
that  all  the  claimants — hundreds  in  number — shall  come  over 
in  a  body  in  the  same  steamer,  and  scarcely  less  difficult  a  matter 
to  arrange  that  700,000/.  should  come  with  them.  But  by 
certain  “  Stock  Exchange  operations,  with  which  Marese  was 
perfectly  familiar,”  he  got  over  the  latter  of  the  two  difficulties. 
Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  the  claimants  on  their 
way  to  New  York  were  detained  by  a  snow-storm  and  the  steamer 
sailed  without  them.  They  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  who,  to  one  man,  were  suffocated  by  some  deadly  gas, 
which  the  villains  had  contrived  should  explode  in  the  hold  of  the 
steamer.  These  two  ingenious  gentlemen  followed  in  the  wake  in 
a  steam-yacht,  and  towing  the  steamer  into  port  obtained  the 
moderate  salvage  of  400,000/.  Much  more  daugerous  claimants  to 
the  property  were  the  two  descendants  of  the  father  of  the  great- 
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grandfather,  ■who  was  either  a  murderer  and  murdered  also,  or  only 
murdered  alone.  One  of  these,  the  heroine's  father,  was  easily  got 
rid  of  by  a  very  simple  method.  The  wicked  Theodore  persuaded 
one  of  the  lunatics  in  his  charge  that  his  imprisonment  was  due  to 
this  man,  and  then  let  the  lunatic  loose.  He  went  straight  oil' and 
murdered  the  unfortunate  parent  just  as  his  daughter  Violet  was 
half-way  through  the  marriage  service  with  the  hero.  Of  course, 
under  such  painful  circumstances,  the  ceremony  was  interrupted 
and  the  marriage  put  off.  In  fact,  as  the  bride  was  “  a  shapeless 
heap  of  satin,’’  and  as  the  ring  had  slipped  from  the  bridegroom’s 
grasp  and  was  lost,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  the  clergyman  with 
the  sonorous  voice  to  attempt  to  go  on.  The  reader  was  not  in 
the  least  prepared  for  such  a  blow,  though  he  had  been  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  hero  and  heroine  getting  married  early  in  the 
second  volume.  He  knew,  however,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
murdering  still  on  hand,  and  he  therefore  saw  not  the  least  reason 
for  forbidding  the  banns.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  marriage  had  to 
be  put  off  for  more  than  a  volume  and  a  half,  for  the  bride  had 
been  excellently  prepared  for  going  through  the  ceremony.  “At 
first  when  the  tones  of  the  sonorous  voice  of  the  clergyman 
robed  in  white  fell  upon  her  ears  her  knees  trembled  and  the 
blood  forsook  her  cheek.”  But  the  bridegroom  was  ready  for 
the  occasion.  “  Surreptitiously,  and  before  he  had  a  right  in 
etiquette  to  do  so,  he  touched  her  hand  gently— it  strength¬ 
ened  and  revived  her.”  We  do  not  know  the  exact  etiquette 
of  a  wedding,  nor  at  what  precise  period  the  bridegroom 
may  touch  the  bride's  hand,  and  yet  not  offend  the  nicest 
sense  of  propriety.  It  was  too  had,  however,  that  when  the 
bridegroom  had  been  so  daring  as  even  surreptitiously  to  transgress 
against  etiquette,  an  elderly  madman  should  come  in  and  render 
his  bold  transgression  utterly  useless.  Before  long  the  bridegroom 
was  shut  up  in  the  private  madhouse  by  the  machinations — that, 
we  believe,  is  the  correct  word  to  use  in  such  a  case — of  the  two 
villains.  He  made  his  escape  by  the  help  of  another  unfortunate 
man  who,  like  himself,  was  shut  up  without  any  justification.  At 
the  same  time  one  of  the  villains  gets  killed  in  a  plot,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  the  story  rightly,  of  his  own  contriving.  “  The  idea  of  the 
sewer-rats  was  to  saw  through  the  wooden  pillars,  and  let  the 
roof  or  floor  down,  and  with  it  many  hundreds  shrieking,  maimed, 
and  mutilated  human  beings.”  The  heroine  witnessed  the  result 
of  this  plan.  “  She  saw  fourteen  hundred  hands  suddenly  thrown 
up  into  the  air.”  By  mere  accident  the  villain  Theodore  was 
below,  and  was  killed.  Marese  disappeared,  and  his  plot  and  his 
wickedness  would  not  have  been  fully  understood  had  it  not  been 
the  case  that  when  he  was  forming  his  plans,  “  he  brought  the  regular 
forms  of  logic  to  his  assistance  ”  in  the  following  maimer : — 

First  he  ivrote  at  the  top  of  Ilia  roueh  draft — 

“  What  is  it  that  I  desire  ?  Define  it.  Definition :  to  destroy  the 
claimants.  Who  are  the  claimants  ?  A  body  of  men.  How  is  a  body  of 
men  to  be  destroyed  ?  In  the  same  way  as  a  single  person.  How  is  man 
destroyed  ?  By  the  knife,  by  bullets,  by  explosives,  by  garotting,  by  fire, 
by  water,  by  poison,  narcotics.” 

Such  were  his  rough  premises. 

If  Marese  had  ever  thought  of  turning  novelist,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  written,  “What  is  it  I  desire?  Define  it.  Definition:  to 
write  a  novel.  What,  is  a  novel?  A  story  in  three  volumes. 
IIow  is  a  story  in  three  volumes  to  he  written  ?  In  the  same  way 
as  a  single  volume  ?  How  is  a  single  volume  written  ?  By  pen, 
ink,  paper,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Braddon  makes  use  of  the  knife,  bullets,  explosives,  garotting,  fire, 
water,  poison,  and  narcotics.”  Miss  Braddon,  however,  would  not 
have  been  so  wasteful  as  to  cram  crimes  and  criminals  together  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  cask.  Mr.  Jefleries,  if  he  continues  to  write, 
will  learn  wisdom  in  time,  and  will  not  use  in  one  story  crimes 
enough,  if  properly  husbanded,  to  serve  for  thrice  three  volumes. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

R.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE  has  written  a  series  of  gossip¬ 
ing  and  amusing  sketches  of  the  aspects  of  private  life  at 
Rome  *,  not,  as  he  explains,  narrating  circumstances  which  have 
really  occurred,  hut  giving  “  typical  facts  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  which  are  daily  happening,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  means  by  which  such  facts  are,  so  inexplicably  to  outsiders, 
produced.”  Mr.  Trollope's  experience  of  Italy  has  been  long  and 
intimate,  and  his  impressions  are  good-natured  enough,  though 
he  exposes  very  unreservedly  the  underground  intriguing  which  gues 
on  both  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  It  is  thirty-three  years 
since  he  lirst  saw  a  Pope — Gregory  XVI. — in  the  tiesh,  and  he 
notes  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  character 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  his  surroundings.  There  was  a  Roman 
scandal  that  Gregory  had  a  weakness  for  champagne  ;  and  a 
popular  satirist  of  the  time,  Giusti,  represented  him  as  fumbling  in 
vain  at  the  lock  of  the  gate  of  Paradise,  till  at  last  he  discovered 
that  he  had  brought  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  instead  of  that  of 
heaven  ;  and  his  purple  nose  rather  confirmed,  though  it  may  also 
have  suggested,  these  suspicions.  There  was  at  that  time  no  dilH- 
culty  in  getting  access  to  the  Holy  Father,  even  by  heretics.  “  Old 
Gregory  admitted  and  smiled  on  all,  and  chatted  with  many.” 
He  was  genial  and  undignified  in  appearance  and  manners,  dirty 
in  person,  and  his  white  robes  were  usCially  stained  with  snuff. 
There  was  no  kneeling  of  visitors,  except  those  of  his  own  flock, 

*  A  Peep  behind  the  Scenes  at  Rome.  By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Cliatlo 
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much  less  any  kissing  of  slippers  or  even  hand.  Evening  dress  was 
the  regulation  attire  for  men  ;  black  silk  to  the  neck,  a  black  lace 
veil  in  lieu  of  hat  or  bonnet,  and  no  gloves,  for  the  ladies  ;  and  in 
these  matters  there  has  been  no  change.  The  present  Pope  is, 
according  to  our  author,  very  different  in  many  ways  from  the  jolly 
old  Gregory  ;  but  still  more  different  is  the  Rome  of  to-day  from 
that  of  thirty  years  ago.  Formerly  when  a  stranger  arrived  at 
Rome  it  mattered  little,  unless  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  whether 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant.  To  both  without  distinc¬ 
tion  the  same  houses,  the  same  receptions,  were  open,  and  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  visitor  to  pass  a  whole  winter  in  the  Eternal  City  without 
its  becoming  known  to  the  greater  number  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived  to  which  of  the  creeds  he  belonged,  or  anybody  caring.  There 
were  several  Roman  patricians  at  whose  weekly  receptions 
foreigners,  with  any  satisfactory  introduction,  were  freely  wel¬ 
comed,  the  hosts  and  hostesses  making  no  inquiry  as  to  their  guests’ 
theological  views.  These  entertainments  were  not  lively  : — “  The 
prevailing  tone  was  a  curious  mixture  of  extreme  simplicity  with 
much  of  pomp,  or  rather,  perhaps,  grave  decorum.”  A  number 
of  silent,  profoundly  bowing  servants,  mostly  grey-haired  and  in 
heavily-laced  liveries;  thick  carpets  which  deadened  every  footfall; 
refreshments  of  the  simplest  kind,  a  glass  of  lemonade  or  euit 
sucree,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  an  ice.  The  conversation  was 
very  slow,  and,  as  Mr.  Trollope  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  impropriety.  Stars,  ribbons, 
and  other  such  decorations  abounded  ;  and  “  the  scarlet  stockings 
of  a  dozen  or  so  of  cardinals  Hashed  among  the  blackness  of  the 
general  company.”  The  ladies  also  made  a  dazzling  show  of  dia¬ 
monds.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  The  upper  classes  of  the 
old  Papal  society  of  course  continue  to  meet  together,  hut  only 
“  in  a  curious  sort  of  under-protest  manner.”  “  They  have 
sat  down  and  wept  when  they  remembered  the  good  old 
days;  and  as  for  their  diamonds,  they  have  locked  them  up 
in  the  family  muniment  rooms.”  “  An  affectation  of  lowly 
poverty  is  de  mise ;  and  a  remark  to  the  Principessa  Leonora  that 
her  silk  dress  looks  charming  since  it  has  been  turned  would  he  bon 
genre?  The  grand  distinctive  difference,  however,  between  old 
and  new  Rome  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  question  of  religion  is 
the  one  upon  which  all  social  intercourse  depends.  “  Under  which 
king,  Bezonian  ?  A  great  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  two  component 
parts  of  the  social — or  should  I  uot  rather  say,”  the  writer  asks, 
“  the  unsocial  ? — Roman  world  of  the  present  day.”  This  marked 
division  not  only  affects  a  vast  number  of  social  relations,  hut 
gives  a  special  character  to  the  entire  tone  of  the  social  world ;  and, 
we  are  told,  it  often  produces  “  abnormal,  dillicult,  and  sometimes 
untenable  positions,  and,  ia  not  a  few  cases,  houses  divided  against 
themselves.”  As  an  illustration  of  this  state  of  things,  the  author  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  Pralini  family.  The  head  of  it  is  what  is  called 
a  “Mercante  di  Campagna” — that  is  to  say,  one  who  manages 
large  farms  or  estates  on  the  Campagna.  His  income  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  highest  Roman  aristocracy  ;  but  he  is  a  wealthy 
man,  and  could  buy  up  many  of  the  old  nobility  of  the  second 
class.  Young  Pralini  drives  the  best  bred  horses  in  his  curricle  ; 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  equipages  on  the  Pincian  is  that  in 
which  Signora  Pralini  and  her  showily-dressed  daughters  recline 
“  under  a  huge  white  bearskin,  at  precisely  the  correct  angle  of 
recumbency  prescribed  by  the  latest  code  of  fashion.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  they  are  excluded  from  aristocratic  society,  which 
sides  with  the  Vatican.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pralini  knew 
that  there  would  he  no  difficulty  iu  obtaining  admittance  to  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Quirinal  if  they  liked,  but  hesitated  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  Signora,  though  her  husband  and  daughters 
were  not  much  troubled  with  scruples  on  the  score  of  religion,  was 
under  the  control  of  her  confessor,  whose  influence  kept  them  in  a 
balanced  position  between  the  two  Courts.  It  was  in  this  stage 
that  the  Padre  Dinovani  intervened.  He  was  of  Irish  parentage, 
hut  born  in  Rome,  and  bred  in  the  Jesuits’  College  there,  and  did 
notassume  sanctimonious  or  ecclesiastical  airs,  nor  even  the  costume 
of  his  class,  but  was  rather  an  active,  self-composed  man  of  the 
world.  This  personage  called  upon  Pralini,  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  latter,  to  ask  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Rome.  Under  the  advice  of  his  wife  ^e  was  persuaded 
to  agree,  and  was  elected  by  the  strategy  of  the  Padre  as  one  of 
the  Liberal  members.  It  was,  however,  as  a  tool  of  the  Papacy 
that  he  was  wanted,  as  he  soon  discovered,  because  an  open 
Papalino  would  have  been  suspected  and  rejected  ;  but  he  got  in, 
and  was  able  to  give  insidious  support  to  the  Papal  party  as  a 
professed  Liberal.  We  caunot,  of  course,  follow  this  intrigue 
throughout  in  detail ;  hut  it  may  be  said  that  the  priests  concerned 
contrived  that,  while  professing  Liberal  sympathies  and  even  going 
to  the  Quirinal,  Pralini  should  do  them  a  good  turn  by  his  place 
in  the  Council.  Thus  both  Courts  were  opened  to  him  and  his 
family,  hut  he  made  play  in  the  interest  of  the  Vatican — as,  for 
instance,  in  introducing  Papal  agents  into  the  management  of  local 
education,  and  becoming  a  secret  trustee  of  convent  property. 
Pralini  had  in  the  end  gradually  gone  over  to  the  Vatican,  but 
somewhat  too  openly,  and  when  the  office  of  Syndic  was  vacant, 
ho  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate,  but  was  passed  over  for  another 
man  who  was  more  likely  to  be  accepted,  on  account 'of  not  as  yet 
being  suspected  of  Papal  leanings  as  Pralini  was ;  but  here  again 
that  party  got  hitn  through  attentions  to  his  wife.  The  narra¬ 
tive  concludes  with  a  grand  dinner  at  Pralini’s,  at  which  the 
leading  people  of  the  Papal  circle  were  collected  to  meet  the  new 
Syndic,  and  where  that  poor  man  was  committed  by  a  brindisi,  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  join,  to  “  the  Holy  Lather,  to  his  pro- 
I  longed  health,  and, may  he  yet  live  to  see  the  discomfiture  of  his 
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enemies  and  enjoy  his  own  again.”  He  tried  to  evade  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  but  Ms  wife’s  eye  was  upon  him,  and  be  swallowed  it  in 
a  bumper.  Mr.  Trollope's  summary  of  the  situation  is  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  inexplicable  as  it  may  seem,  the  “  liberal  Home 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  is  ruled  by  a  municipality  which  is  very 
largely  composed  of  men  whose  hearts  are  at  the  Vatican,  while 
their  backs  are  bowing  at  the  Quirinal  ;  besides  all  this,  it  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  clerical  party  possesses  an 
organization  such  as  no  other  body  or  society  or  institution  in  this 
world  ever  possessed,  and  that  its  leaders  are  far  less  likely  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  forces  at  its  command  than 
their  adversaries.  For  every  adherent  of  the  monarchy  goes  into 
the  street  and  cries  out  with  the  utmost  power  of  his  lungs  that 
he  is  a  Liberal,  whereas  many  a  man  who  is  at  heart  a  friend  of 
the  Vatican  conceals  the  fact  as  far  as  he  can.  In  the  street,  in 
the  caffi,  with  his  out-of-door  friends  he  is  a  Liberal.  At  home,  with 
his  wife,  with  his  wife’s  confessor  in  the  sacristy,  he  is  a  Papalino.” 

Dean  Stanley  has  collected  in  a  volume  his  addresses  at  St. 
Andrews  on  “  The  Study  of  Greatness,”  “The  Hopes  of  Theology,” 
“  Succession  of  Spiritual  Life,”  “  Principles  of  Christianity,”  and 
“  TheTwo  Great  Commandments.”*  He  expresses  a  hope  in  his  pre¬ 
face  that  the  choice  of  subjects,  due  chiefly  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  delivered,  being  “  suggested  by  the  common 
interests  of  two  institutions  at  once  so  similar  and  so  different  as 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  may  give  them 
an  interest  beyond  any  local  and  passing  occasion.” 

The  Marquess  of  Lome  is  the  author  of  a  version  of  the  Scotch 
Book  of  Psalms  t,  in  which,  while  adhering  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  language  of  the  original,  he  has  corrected  the  rhyming  so  as 
to  adapt  it  to  modern  pronunciation.  He  has  also  added  about 
seventy-five  versions  in  various  metres  and  in  freer  rendering,  toge¬ 
ther  with  some  of  Milton’s  Psalms  and  many  of  the  Scottish  Para¬ 
phrases.  The  Marquess,  while  thus  endeavouring  to  give  mere 
harmony  to  the  rhyming  of  the  Psalms  in  their  Scotch  form, 
acknowledges  that  “  it  is  a  mistake  to  twist  into  rhyme  the  beauti¬ 
ful  prose  of  the  original,  and  that  it  is  best  to  sing  the  Psalms 
without  alteration.”  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Scottish 
churches. 

M.  de  la  Eranche-Comte  has  published  in  this  country  some 
notes  on  the  crisis  in  France  which,  he  assumes,  could  not  have 
been  brought  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  without  exposing 
its  writer,  publisher,  and  vendor  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  f  lie 
writes  very  good  English,  and  gives  an  interesting  summary  of  the 
impressions  of  a  Liberal  French  politician  on  the  present  condition 
of  his  country.  He  shows  that  the  President’s  polic3r,  begun 
by  a  pretext,  has  proceeded  by  intrigue,  and  outrages  constitu¬ 
tional  legality ;  and  that,  the  Assembly  having  been  set  aside,  the 
Republic  is  for  the  moment  practically  effaced  and  the  nation  sub¬ 
jected  to  personal  government.  He  traces  the  origin  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  influence  of  clericalism  and  of  Ultramontauijsm  itself. 
At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  the  Radicals  have  given  .the 
Jesuits  an  advantage  by  their  violent  attacks  on  religion,  and  that 
there  is  a  corrupting  legerete  in  French  society. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas,  the  Senior  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
King’s  College,  London,  has  compiled  a  catalogue  of  Chinese 
books  and  MSS.  in  the  Museum  §,  which  has  been  printed  by  order 
of  the  Trustees.  This  is  believed,  as  Mr.  Bullen  remarks  in  a  pre¬ 
fatory  note,  to  be  the  first  catalogue  ever  published  in  Europe  of 
an  extensive  Chinese  library.  Mr.  Douglas  has  found  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  in  the  literary  appellations,  frequently  one  or  two 
pseudonyms  and  in  some  cases  a  posthumous  epithet,  which  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  every  Chinaman  in  addition  to  his  surname  and,  as  we 
should  say,  Christian  name.  The  volume  is  printed  by  Messrs. 
Austin  and  Sons  of  Hertford,  who  obtained  the  necessary  Chinese 
types  for  the  titles  of  the  works  from  Shanghai ;  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature. 

A  Rollicking  Irish  Tour  ||  is  a  lively,  humorous  book,  in  which 
the  fun  is  sometimes  rather  forced,  but  which  also  contains,  in  a 
fragmentary  form,  many  shrewd  observations  on  Irish  life.  There 
are  also  some  good  stories  in  it.  “  What’s  the  holy  sacrament  of 
matrimony  ?  ”  said  a  Roman  Catholic  curate  to  a  little  girl.  “  The 
holy  sacrament  of  matrimonjq”  she  replied,  “  is  a  state  of  torment 
into  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  cast  to  prepare  them  for 
a  better  world.”  “  Go  down,”  said  the  curate,  “  to  the  foot  of  the 
class.”  “  Let  her  alone,”  said  an  old  priest ;  “  for  anything  you  and 
I  know  to  the  contrary  she  may  be  perfectly  right.”  A  philoso¬ 
phical  tourist  going  round  Galway,  and  stopping  at  a  cottage, 
asked  a  little  boy  all  in  rags,  “  How  long  cau  a  man  live  with¬ 
out  brains  ?  ”  “  How  ould  are  you  ?  ”  He  went  several  times 
to  Mass,  and  “might  have  readily  imagined  he  was  going  to  a 
church  in  a  Highland  glen.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  all  the 
lowest  of  the  population  filled  the  area  of  the  church,  dressed  in 
their  working  clothes.  The  galleries  were  full  also.  The  reve- 

*  Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  at  St.  Andrews  in  1872,  1875,  and 
1877.  By  Arthur  Penihyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co. 

f  The  Booh  of  Psalms  literally  rendered  in  Verse.  By  the  Marquis  of 
Lome.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

J  Fatal  Days  :  Notes  by  an  Amateur  on  France ,  Europe,  and  the  i6f/t  of 
May.  By  M.  de  la  Franche-Comte.  Mullan  &  Sons. 

§  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Printed  Boohs,  Manuscripts,  anil  Drawings  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  By  ltobert  Kennuway  Douglas.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Longmans  &  Co. ; 
Pickering  ;  Quaritch  ;  Asher. 

||  A  Rollicking  Irish  Tour  by  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail ;  with  Free  and  Easy 
Sketches.  By  A.  It.  A.  Paisley:  Gardner, 


rence  of  the  people  impressed  him  very  much.  The  stairs  were 
crowded  outside,  as  the  churchyard.  Surely  there  must  he  some- 
tiling  iu  the  religion  that  could  maintain  such  a  hold  upon  these 
poor  creatures.”  Perhaps  the  oddest  feature  of  such  a  work  of 
humour  is  that  it  should  have  been  produced  in  Paisley. 

Mr.  R.  II.  Wallace-Dunlop  * * §  has  written  a  panegyric  on  “plates 
and  flippers”  invented  by  himself  for  use  in  swimming.  They  are 
said  to  supply  about  seven  ounces  of  buoyancy,  and  so  allow  of 
motionless  rest  on  the  surface  without  any  constrained  breathing, 
and  also  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  and,  in  short,  “  make 
swimming  easier,  pleasanter,  and  more  effective.”  The  writer 
holds  that  the  most  favourable  position  in  which  to  acquire  swim¬ 
ming  action  is  when  the  learner  is  aided  by  displacement  of  water, 
i.e.  wearing  a  macintosh  belt  or  cork  floats  ;  and  that  the  cheapest 
and  safest  life-preserver  is  a  number  of  bottle  corks  sewed  as  close 
together  as  they  will  go  on  an  old  waistcoat,  while  a  pair  of  cork 
hand  plates  strapped  to  hack  and  chest  also  forms  an  excellent 
life-buoy.  lie  points  out  that  in  the  ordinary  breast  action  almost 
all  the  propulsion  should  he  done  with  the  legs,  the  arms  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  head.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  acquire  from  the  first  a  powerful 
leg  stroke  ;  and  this,  he  says,  is  best  done  by  a  pair  of  cork  hand 
plates,  nine  by  ten  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  or  with  nearly 
one  hundred  square  inches  of  horizontal  force  or  pressure  area,  at¬ 
tached  by  a  single  buckle  and  strap,  passing  through  which  the 
four  fingers  of  the  hand  pass.  It  seems  there  are  about  forty 
tepid  swimming-baths,  great  and  small,  in  London,  of  which  Mr. 
Dunlop  gives  a  list,  the  best,  in  his  opinion,  being  due  to  the 
parish  authorities,  especially  those  of  Marylebone  and  Paddington, 
and  he  might  have  added  Chelsea. 

An  admirable  little  hook  inculcating  kindness  to  animals  by 
means  of  interesting  stories  and  comments  has  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ghambers.t  It  is  written  for  young  people  especially,  but 
may  well  be  read  by  older  ones :  and  the  writer  certainly  accom¬ 
plishes  his  object  of  exciting  “sentiments  of  affection,  justice,  and 
compassion  ”  towards  the  lower  animals.  A  summary  is  also  given 
of  the  existing  laws  in  this  country  for  the  prevention  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Such  a  work  deserves  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Dutton’s  sketches  of  celebrated  yachts  J  will  he  welcome  to 
the  yachting  world,  while  “  laud-lubbers  ”  who  are  not  up  in  the 
1113  steries  of  the  subject  will  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  in 
a  pleasant  form.  Mr.  Dutton  is  not  onl3’  a  skilful  artist,  but  has 
evidently  a  keen  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  varieties  of  build 
and  rigging  in  this  class  of  vessel,  bringing  out  with  much  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  picturesque  effect  the  peculiarities  of  each.  Among 
the  twelve  yachts  portrayed  are  the  royal  3'achts  Victoria  and  Albert 
and  Osborne  ;  the  burly  “  old  ”  Arrow  cutter,  which  was  built 
as  long  ago  as  1823,  and  has  since  undergone  repeated  reconstruc¬ 
tions  ;  the  dandy  yawl  Corisande ;  the  Egeria  schooner,  one  of  the 
fastest  yachts  afloat ;  the  lively  Fiona  ;  the  Oimara  and  Erietn- 
hilda,  both  tine  examples  of  the  cutter  type. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Hole  has  embodied  in  a  new  edition  (the  sixth)  of 
his  hook  on  roses  §  the  results  of  new  experiments  in  rose  culture 
which  in  the  interval  he  has  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that 
his  work  may  now  he  considered  the  most  complete  guide  to  this 
interesting  branch  of  fluricultural  art. 

An  excellent  guide  to  the  Upper  Engadine  ||  by  M.  Caviezel  has 
just  been  translated  into  English,  and  will  he  a  boon  to  visitors  to 
that  delightful  region.  It  is  minute  and  practical  in  its  informa¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  compact  and  portable  in  form.  It  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  topography  of  the  Upper 
Engadine,  with  particulars  as  to  hotels,  guides,  and  excursions  of 
all  kinds,  long  and  short. 

Miss  Thompson,  having  made  a  systematic  study  of  the  picture 
galleries  of  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe^]’,  when  acc«mpanying  her 
father,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  on  his  annual  tour  on  the  Continent, 
has  put  together  a  handbook  containing  a  list  of  museums, 
galleries,  and  other  places,  together  with  catalogues  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  public  collections  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  various  schools  of  painting  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century  inclusive.  The  little  hook  makes  a  very  con¬ 
venient  companion  on  a  tour. 

The  Colonial  Office  List**  gives  historical  and  statistical  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  account  of  the  services  of  the  officers  of  the  various  colonial 
governments,  a  transcript  of  the  colonial  regulations,  &e. ;  and  is 
illustrated  with  good  maps. 

Professor  Gregory’s  work  on  animal  magnetism!!  has  been  re- 


*  Plate  Swimming;  with  Notes  on  the  Science  of  Natation.  By  It.  II. 
Wallace-Dunlop,  C.B.  Rout-ledge  &  Sons. 

!  Kindness  to  Animals.  Illustrated  In’  Stories  and  Anecdotes.  W.  &  R. 
Chambers. 

j  Yachting.  A  Series  of  Twelve  Celebrated  Yachts,  Sketched  and  Drawn 
on  Stone  by  T.  G.  Dutton.  With  Descriptive  Text.  J.  B.  Da}’. 

§  A  Bo  oh  about  Roses  :  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.  B3’  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Canon  of  Lincoln.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  wdarged.  Blackwood 
&  Sous. 

||  Tourists'  Guide  to  the  Upper  Engadine.  From  the  German  of  M. 
Caviezel.  B3’  A.  M.  II.  Stanford. 

If  A  Handbook  to  the  Public  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.  By  Kate 
Thompson.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

**  The  Colonial  Office  List  for  1877.  Sixteenth  Publication.  Compiled 
by  Edward  Fairfield,  Colonial  Office. 

tt  Animal  Magnetism ;  or,  Mesmerism  and  its  Phenomena.  By  the  late 
William  Gregor}’,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  W.  II.  Harrison. 
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printed  by  a  publisher  who  is  the  chief  commercial  accent  of  the 
Spiritualistic  organization  in  London,  and  whose  shop  is  their 
headquarters,  with  the  omission  of  the  first  chapters,  con¬ 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  arguments  in  favour  of  the  reality  of 
mesmerism,  which,  as  the  publisher  thinks,  is  not  now  necessary, 
the  elementary  facts  of  mesmerism  being  now  widely  known  and 
accepted.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partially  true ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
present  volume  is  occupied  with  the  Professor's  delusions  on  such 
subjects  as  clairvoyance,  extasis,  apparitions,  and  predictions, 
which  are  supposed  to  support  the  impostures  of  Slade  aud  similar 
swindlers. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lillywhite’s 
Cricket  Scores  and  Biographies*  have  just  been  published,  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Marylebone  Club,  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  previous  issues,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  truly  scientific  and  artistic  sport. 

Mr.  Story  has  reprinted  in  a  volume  an  article  which  he  wrote 
for  Blackwood' s  Magazine  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  an 
essay  on  the  Evil  Eyef  which  appeared  in  the  early  edition  of  his 
Roba  di  Roma,  but  was  omitted  when  it  was  reduced  to  one 
volume.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  curious  information. 

Messrs.  Bright  and  Medd's  Liber  Precum  lhiblicarum%,  giving 
Latin  versions  of  the  Book  of  Prayer  of  the  English  Church,  the 
early  Liturgies  of  the  Reformation,  the  Liturgies  of  the  Scotch  and 
American  Episcopalian  Churches,  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  issue  of  the  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers  has  encouraged  the  publishers  to  produce  a 
similar  series  of  foreign  classics  §,  under  the  editorship  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  who  leads  off  with  an  account  of  Dante  and  his  poems. 
If  Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  bring  out  anything  very  new,  she 
gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  character  and  works  of  the 
great  poet,  illustrated  by  passages  from  Dr.  Carlyle's  literal  prose 
version  of  the  Inferno  and  by  translations  of  her  own  in  the 
original  metre. 

Dr.  Kraus,  who  has  had  long  experience  of  Carlsbad  ||,  has  written 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  fair  and  impartial  account  of  it. 
The  town,  separated  by  the  river  and  surrounded  with  fir-clad 
mountains,  is  very  picturesque  ;  but,  as  in  other  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  weather  is  inconstant,  and  the  temperature,  especially  at 
morning  and  night,  is  subject  to  sudden  and  marked  changes. 
The  springs  belong  to  the  class  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  among 
which  they  take  a  high  rank,  their  natural  temperature  accele¬ 
rating  the  working  of  the  absorbing  tissues,  stimulating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  having  the  effect  both  of  producing 
perspiration,  and  being  a  sedative  on  the  nervous  system.  They 
are  also  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  cause  a  pleasant  feeling  to  the 
stomach.  Bathing  and  drinking  are  now  both  resorted  to  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  waters  are  generally  useful  for  abdominal  com¬ 
plaints,  and  such  ailments  as  adiposis,  gout,  malaria,  and  diabetes. 
At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Kraus  admits  that  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  the  waters  may  prove  decidedly  injurious,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  malignant  tumours  and  other  degenerations. 

Mr.  Ilobday’s  little  book  51  gives  concise  instructions  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  small 
gardens. 

Mr.  Burbidge  has  also  put  together  some  good  practical  hints  as  to 
commercial  gardening**,  fruit  culture,  culinary  vegetables,  decora¬ 
tive  plants,  plant  propagation,  and  similar  subjects. 

The  series  of  interesting  and  instructive  manuals  relating  to 
British  manufacturestt?  edited  by  Mr.  Bevan,  has  already  got  to  a 
second  edition,  the  present  instalment  of  which  deals  with  paper, 
printing,  hook-binding,  and  kindred  industries.  We  have  already 
borne  testimony  to  their  value. 

*  Marylebone  Cricket  Scores  and  Biographies.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 
Published  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  fthrylebone  Club.  Longmans  &  Co. 

•f  Castle  of  Si.  Angelo,  and  the  Ev  l  Eye.  Bv*  \V.  W.  Storju  Chapman 
&  Hall. 

J  Fiber  Precum  Publicarum  Ecclesice  Anglicance.  A.  G  ult  imo  Bright 
S.T.P.,  et  Petro  Goldsmith  Medd,  A.M.,  Latine  liedditus.  Edition  tertia. 
Rivingtons. 

§  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers.  Dante.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

||  Carlsbad  and  its  Natural  Healing  Agents  from  the  Physiological  and 
Therapeutical  Point  of  View.  By  J.  Kraus,  M.D.  Triibner  &  Co. 

Cottage  Gardening.  By  E.  Hobday.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

**  Horticulture.  By  F.  W.  Burbidge.  Stanford. 

ft  British  Manufacturing  Industries.  Edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan. 
Second  Edition.  Stanford. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

“CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRJETOllIUM aud  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  eaeh  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY ,  3f>  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six .  16. 

AJIEMANN’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  SHAKSPEARE’S 

CLIFF,”  “RICHMOND,”  “TRAMPERS  CROSSING  A  MOSS,”  and  “SCAR¬ 
BOROUGH,”  together  with  a  choice  collection  of  his  linest  Cabinet  Pictures  t  Landscapes  and 
Marine  Pieces)  aiv  now  ON  VIEW,  for  a  short  time  only,  in  SHEPHERD’S  PICTURE 
GALLERY,  Angel  Row,  Nottingham. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  BRISTOL.— MATHEMATICS 

A-Z  and  APPLIED  MECHANICS _ The  COUNCIL  invite  applications  for  a  LECTURE¬ 

SHIP  on  MATHEMATICS  and  APPLIED  MECHANICS  for  the  Academic  year  com¬ 
mencing  in  October  next.  The  stipend  will  be  £200,  together  with  One-half  of  the  students’ 

Fees _ Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal,  on  application  to  Edward 

Stock,  Secretary. 


1 


>OSSALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£10  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons,. 00 Guineas;  Laymen’s, 60  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood.  _ _ _ 

T  ABIES’  COLLEGE,  POLYGON  HOUSE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

J— *  Patrons. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 

The  AUTUMN  TERM  commences  September  If)  for  Boarders  and  September  17  for  Day 
Students.  „  .  ,  .  _  „ 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  English  and  Foreign 
Governesses  reside  in  the  College. 

Children  are  received  from  Seven  years  of  age. 

For  particulars  upply  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Polygon  House,  Southampton. 

W.  C.  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


M 


A 


LVERN  COLLE 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  September  24. 


G  E. 


T 


H  E 


BRIGHTON 


COLLEGE. 


Principal—  The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.'A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 


TJRIGI1TON. — There  are  VACANCIES  in  a  PREPARATORY 

-D  SCHOOL  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  where,  the  staff  being  numerous  and  the  number  of 
Pupils  limited,  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their  individual  development,  as  well  as  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  The  highest  references  and  testimonials  can  be  given.  Terms  for  Boys 
under  Twelve,  100  Guineas  ;  over  Twelve.  120  Guineas— Address,  Tain.  Coll.,  Cambridge, 


under  - - - - -  -  -  —  - 

Messrs.  II.  &  C.  Treacher,  1  North  Street,  Brighton. 


rrOTTENHAM  SCHOOL. 

Scholarships,  apply  tc 


For  information  as  to  Terms  and 

Scholarships,  apply  to  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  Head-Muster. 

AIR.  O.  II.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  CATERIIAM  VALLEY, 

-hVJ-  RE-OPENS  September  is.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Max.-i  .  whose  Solis  uie  in  the  School. 
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TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.— Mr.  WREN, 

M.A.,  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS.  About  one-half 
of  the  Candidates  successful  during  the  last  seven  years  were  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils  This 
success  is  due  to  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the  discipline  and  moral  control  kept  up. 
The  teaching  of  the  Universities  and  the  restraints  of  Public  Schools  are  alike  useless  alone. 
(See  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinion,  pp.  311, 12,  25,  of  the  Blue  Book,  on  the  training  of  Candidates, 
and  pp.  483,  4,  7  ;  613,  14,  29.  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.) 
In  the  last  Examination,  Mr.  WREN’S  Pupils  were  first  in  nearly  every  subject.  Prospectuses 
at  Waters’s  Library,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 


TpOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursman  and  n  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  HILL, 

*  ’  and  CIVIL  SERVICE — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES,  Wrang.Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance _ Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  *  (Wrangler),  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  five  out  of  the  first  six 
pupils  sent  up  for  Woolwich,  one  January  14  last,  one  July  15  last,  ami  one  January  15, 

1876.  Has  also  twice  passed  three  out  of  four  for  Sandhurst _ Address,  50  Cornwall  Road, 

Westbourne  Park. 


"IV/TRS.  CRICK,  whose  late  husband  was  for  many  years  Tutor 

•*-*-*-  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Public  Orator  of  the  University,  and  afterwards 
Rector  of  Staplehurst,  Kent,  has  taken  a  house,  agreeably  situated,  at  Eastbourne,  and 
wishes  to  take  charge  of  Two  or  Three  YOUNG  LADIES,  between  the  ages  of  Ten  and 
Sixteen,  to  whom  she  can  give  a  good  EDUCATION,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  a 
cheerful  home.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Mr. 
Bere6ford  Hope,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  C.  B..  desire  to  recommend  Mrs.  CRICK  as  in  every 

way  competent  for  the  duties  which  she  proposes  to  undertake _ For  terms  and  further 

particulars,  apply  to  Mrs.  CRICK,  17  Sussex  Gardens,  Eastbourne. 


rriIE  HEAD-MISTRESS  of  a  GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

who  has  taken  a  Certificate  in  Honours  at  the  Cambridge  Women’s  Examination,  and 
has  also  Matriculated  and  taken  two  Special  Certificates  at  the  London  University,  wishes  for 
TWO  PRIVATE  PUPILs.  to  reside  with  her.  and  to  prepare  for  the  London  University 
Matriculation  and  Public  School  Teaching.  Terms,  £120  per  annum,  inclusive.  Pupils  who 

have  passed  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  preferred _ Address,  MAGISTRA,  care  of  Mr. 

Stanford,  Charing  Cross. 


WINTER  in  ITALY.  — A  WIDOW  LADY,  who  has 

*  *  resided  many  Winters  in  Italy,  proposes  to  return  thither  shortly,  and  would  be  glad 
to  take  CHARGE  of  a  YOUTH  or  a  YOUNG  LADY  wishing  to  go  abroad  for  Education 
or  Health.  She  cun  give  them  every  facility  for  the  acquirement  of  Modern  Languages,  with 
the  comforts  and  influence  of  an  English  home.  References  given  and  required.— Address, 
X.  W.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  132  High  Street,  Claphara,  London. 


TJRITISH  MUSEUM.— A  LITERARY  MAN  or  CLERGY- 

MAN  may  find  a  most  desirable  HOME  in  a  Gentleman’s  family,  close  to  the  British 
Museum.— By  letter  only,  to  S.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  In  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


rpo  AUTHORS  of  NOVELS  and  other  WORKS.— 

INTERMEDIARY  between  Author  and  Publisher, saving  former  the  usual  trouble  and 
delay.  Advertiser,  an  Author  and  Publisher’s  Reader,  has  exceptional  facilities  for  insuring 
the  speedy  acceptance  by  London  Publishers  of  MSS.  of  merit.  Highest  references  to  former 
Clients.  lee,  2  Guineas  on  acceptance  of  MS.  ;  no  fee  if  rejected — Address,  Reviewer,  care 
of  Thomas  Colman,  Advertising  Offices,  1G1  Strand,  W.C. 


TWO  FREEHOLD  RESIDENTIAL  ESTATES  for  SALE, 

by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT — Tbe  MIDDLEHILL  ESTATES,  at  Broadway.  County 
Worcester,  1,000  Acres.  The  MANORS  and  PARISHES  of  BUCK! .AND  and  LAVERTON, 
County  Gloucester,  with  the  ADVOWSON,  2,000  Acres.  Both  Estates,  separated  from  each 
other  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  ore  beautifully  situated  amongst  some  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  Midland  Counties, and  will  be  sold  together  or  separately.  A  large  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  can  remain  on  mortgage  if  required — For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Ade.  Solicitors,  9  Bloomsbury  Place,  Loudon;  or  to  H.  LlNAKER,  Land 
Agent,  Frodsham,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  hm. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


Ben  rhydding  hydropathic  establishment 

and  SANATORIUM _ Resident  Physician,  WM.  CUBITT  LUCEY,  M.D.,  C.M., 

M.R.C.S.  Eng.  Delightful  Autumn  Residence.  For  Prospectus,  address  the  MANAGER, 
Ben  Rhydding,  by  Leeds. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

V-'  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
theirSteamers  from  Southampton,  vi&  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday, and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


HOTELS. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  Spaciou6Collee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  theHotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager . 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily.— Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


POSITIVE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head-Office  -34  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON. 

Chairman — M.  H.  CIIAYTOR,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Alliance  Bank. 

Trustees  of  Central  Life  and  Guarantee  Funds. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD  COUCII  (late  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal). 

THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  Q.C.  |  WILLIAM  MACANDREW,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Perfect  Security  to  Policy-holders  is  assured  under  the  Positive  System  of  investing  in 
Government  Securities  in  Trust  for  Policy-holders  the  Entire  Net  Premiums  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company. 

On  December  31. 187G,  the  amount  at  Credit  of  the  Policy-holders’  Life  Funds.  £108,886,  was 
equal  to  79  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Net  Premiums  received  to  that  date,  in  addition  to  which 
there  was  the  Policy-holders’  Guarantee  Fund  of  £61, oho  Consols. 

The  Rates  of  Premium  lor  Short  Term  Policies  have  been  reduced. 


TTAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

-L-*-  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  tire  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per ;  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  **  Institute  of  Actuaries’ ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

< These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  ouy  other  in  recognised 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  for  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (6ee Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

■  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


P 


II  (E  NIX  FIRE  OFFICE 


LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, 


j  Secretaries. 


> 


T.ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager . 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Hoad  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and  , 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


JTAMPTULIOON  CARPET. 


A  Warm.  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Carpet. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  oml  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  und  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery  or  Hall.  Will  wash  and  does  not 

absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  GARDEN  TUBING, 


ATOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality .  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  ull  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W. ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER — St.  Ann’s  Square  :  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TMIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  tlie  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."— M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock 
Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues 
free)  to  Her  Majesty,  II. R. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


Tj^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from, 
lllustruted  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


p  LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windowor  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO., Sole  Patentees. Rathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

.  ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2:  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
Sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs,  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s.;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  I2e.  6d.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  tree. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street.  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


In  60-feet  lengths,  with  Brass  Fittings  complete. 

Superior  Waterproof  Macintosh  Coats  in  every  material  and  quality. 
Waterproof  Driving  Aprons,  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 
VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 
Made  auy  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 
32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OIESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS. 

X  POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloc,  White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

PEARS’S  T  R"ANSPARENT  SOAP, 

For  the 

TOILET,  NURSERY,  AND  SHAVING. 

“  Is  an  article  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
and  agreeable  of  balms  to  the  skin.” 

MR.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

Vide  “  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.” 

PEARS’S  SOAP  IS  SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS  EVERYWHERE. 

WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

*  ’  WILLS’  ‘‘SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths  ” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One, Two.  andFour  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W .  D.  &.  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thacieray,  in  “The 

*  ,  Virginians.”  says:  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 

brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark,  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  Loadon. 
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THE  END  OF  TITE  SESSION. 

THE  Session  came  to  an  end  at  its  appointed  time  to 
the  great  relief  of  Parliament  and  the  public.  The 
Government  managed  to  get  through  the  very  few  Bills  on 
which  they  finally  insisted,  and  every  one  was  glad  that  there 
should  be  an  end  at  last  of  the  vexatious  wrangling  which 
has  so  long  rendered  the  House  of  Commons  a  nuisance 
to  itself  and  to  the  country.  The  Queen’s  Speech  made 
all  that  could  be  made  of  the  humble  measures  of  internal 
legislation  to  which  the  Session  has  given  birth,  and  was 
principally  devoted  to  a  summary  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  East,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  India.  The  ap¬ 
palling  calamity  which  is  to  all  appearance  hanging  over 
Southern  India  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Queen’s  Speech 
gave  a  useful  opportunity  of  directing  public  atten¬ 
tion.  The  suffering,  the  despair,  and  the  various  forms 
of  lingering  or  rapid  death  which  are  threatening  at 
least  eighteen  millions  of  human  beings  can  only  be 
partially  averted  or  mitigated.  So  far  as  any  precaution 
and  any  efforts  can  do  good,  they  must  come  almost 
entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  the  English  public  is  confident  that  all  that  energy 
and  money  can  do  to  meet  the  evil  will  be  done  by  the 
Indian  authorities.  Private  benevolence  can  do  but  little, 
and  can  only  choose  subsidiary  fields  of  action.  But  it  can 
at  least  testify  to  the  interest  which  the  misfortunes  of 
India  awaken  in  England ;  and  the  prominence  given  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  to  the  Indian  Famine  will  stimulate  the 
desire,  which  in  ordinary  times  is  very  languid,  to  know 
something  of  the  real  history  of  our  great  dependency.  If, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  say  anything  as  regards 
Southern  India  which  could  cheer  and  reassure  the  English 
public,  this  was  not  the  case  as  regards  the  East  and  South 
Africa.  It  was  eminently  satisfactory  that  the  Cabinet  could 
announce  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen’s  sovereignty 
in  Transvaal  has  been  received  throughout  the  province  with 
enthusiasm,  that  it  has  been  accepted  with  marked  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes,  and  that  the  war  which 
it  was  feared  would  imperil  South  Africa  generally  has  been 
brought  to  a  close.  In  short,  the  hazardous  step  of  annex¬ 
ing  the  Transvaal  Republic  appears  to  have  been  justified 
by  the  best  of  justifications — that  of  complete  success. 
With  regard  to  the  war  in  Turkey,  the  terms  of  the  Speech, 
though  necessarily  guarded  and  vague,  were  sufficiently 
definite  and  explicit  to  intimate  that  no  present  reason 
exists  for  apprehending  that  England  is  to  be  dragged  into 
the  struggle.  If  English  interests  are  threatened  they  will 
be  defended,  but  this  will  be  done  with  the  help  of  Par¬ 
liament,  so  that  no  sudden  change  of  policy  or  act  of  im¬ 
prudence  is  to  be  feared,  except  by  the  alarmists  who  never 
believe  that  an  English  Government  means  what  it  says.  In 
the  absence  of  danger  to  English  interests,  the  Government 
once  more  pledged  itself  to  maintain  a  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality  ;  and  in  order  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  Cabinet  might  be  possibly  affected  by  any 
irritationagainst  Russia,  pointed  significance  was  attached  to 
the  friendly  and  conciliatory  character  of  the  reply  which 
the  Russian  Government  has  given  to  the  statement  made 
by  Lord  Derby  as  to  the  interests  which  England  could 
not  avoid  defending.  If  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  in 
favour  of  a  real  neutrality,  free  from  petty  terrors  and 
jealousies,  but  coupled  with  preparation  for  action  in  case 
of  certain  possible  but  improbable  events,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  language  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  could  have 


been  better  framed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  nation. 

Except  that  the  famous  Colorado  insect,  by  requiring  a 
Bill  for  his  destruction,  killed  off  the  Bar  Discipline  Bill, 
so  that  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  have  so  often  escaped  legis¬ 
lative  reform,  have  been  saved  once  more  by  a  bug, 
there  was  no  incident  in  the  closing  history  of  the  Session’s 
legislation  that  deserves  notice.  But  almost  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  Session  the  two  great  questions  of  the  East 
and  the  Irish  obstructives  continued  to  obtrude  th'emselves. 
Mr.  Monk  was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  Government 
would  consider  the  temporary  occupation  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia  a  danger  to  English  interests  that  would  termi¬ 
nate  English  neutrality,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  insisted  that  the 
Government  should  promise  to  call  Parliament  together 
before  they  took  any  step  in  the  direction  of  war.  Sir 
Stafford  JSTorthcote  answered  Mr.  Fawcett  by  saying 
that  the  Government  was  perfectly  aware  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  duties,  and  this  was  evidently  a  means  of  promising 
what  Mr.  Fawcett  wished  without  the  Government  appearing 
to  be  constrained  into  making  an  engagement.  Before  Sir 
StaffordNoethcote  replied  to  Mr.  Monk  that  the  question  he 
had  put  was  one  that  could  not  properly  be  answered,  Mr. 
Forster  had,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Hartington,  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  which  no  Government  could  be  expected  to 
answer.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  had  already  recalled  to  the 
memory  of  the  House  the  dictum  of  Lord  Palmerston  that 
no  hypothetical  question  deserved  an  answer,  and  Air. 
Forster  explained  why,  in  the  instance  of  the  particular 
hypothetical  question  put  by  Air.  AIonk,  Lord  Palmerston’s 
general  dictum  must  prevail.  If  the  Government  had  said 
that  they  would  not  regard  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Constantinople  as  a  menace  to  England,  Russia  would  have 
treated  the  announcement  as  an  encouragement  to  go  to 
Constantinople  if  she  could.  If  the  answer  had  been  the  other 
way,  Russia  would  have  complained  that  the  neutrality  with 
which  England  viewed  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  was  not  extended  to  her.  Air.  Forster  also  took  occasion 
to  touch  on  the  supposition  which  had  been  hazarded  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  secret  understanding  between  the  Go- 
vernment  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  that  there  had 
been  no  general  discussion  of  the  war  and  the  Eastern 
question  before  Parliament  was  prorogued.  There  was, 
he  asserted,  no  understanding  of  the  sort ;  but,  when  the 
Government  stated  that  such  a  discussion  would  be  in  their 
opinion  inopportune,  the  Opposition  saw  no  reason  lor 
trying  to  force  this  discussion  on.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  as  regards  Turkey  or  Russia  or  the 
war  to  discuss  at  present.  The  Opposition  leaders  had 
been  anxious  that  the  Government  should  be  sufficiently 
pledged  to  remain  neutral,  and  Air.  Forster  frankly 
owned  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  on  this  point.  He  re¬ 
cognized  that  the  assurances  of  the  Government  on  this  head 
had  been  explicit,  and  that  there  was  not  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Cabinet  would  honourably  abide 
by  its  undertakings.  When  this  point  was  once  cleared  up 
the  present  position  of  affaii-s  precluded  all  further  discus¬ 
sion.  Everything  about  the  war  is  purely  conjectural.  No 
one  can  pretend  even  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  struggle,  and  it  would  have  been  at  once  idle  and  un¬ 
dignified  for  the  English  Parliament  to  discuss  a  series  of 
imaginary  cases,  and  to  debate  what  would  happen  if  the 
Russians  die  of  disease  and  starvation  on  the  South  side  of 
the  Danube,  or  are  driven  back  to  the  North  side,  or  clear 
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Northern  Bulgaria  of  its  defenders,  or  hold  a  pass  or  do  not 
hold  it.  The  English  Parliament,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  must  be  content  to  wait  until  hard  facts  reveal  the 
real  strength  of  the  combatants. 

The  obstructives,  it  must  be  owned,  did  not  give  much 
trouble  in  the  last  days  of  the  Session.  Although  they 
declined  to  yield  to  Mr.  Bdtt,  and  the  meeting  of  Home 
Buie  members  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
there  has  been  recently  a  mildness  and  moderation  in  the 
hearing  of  the  obstructives  which  the  disapprobation  of  the 
bulk  of  their  colleagues  may  have  contributed  to  instil. 
Fear  of  the  Government  and  of  the  House  may  also  have 
worked  in  the  same  direction,  and,  better  than  all,  they 
may  have  begun  to  feel  a  doubt  whether  the  folly  of  their 
constituents  was  equal  to  their  own,  and  whether  they 
were  really  endearing  themselves  to  Irish  electors  by 
the  system  of  petty  retaliation  which  they  considered 
such  a  happy  and  peculiarly  Irish  invention.  It  is 
too  soon  to  draw  a  general  induction  from  the  Clare 
election,  but  if  local  impressions  are  to  be  trusted, 
Mr.  O’Gorman  Mahon  was  the  ally  of  the  obstructives, 
and  it  was  partly  at  least  in  this  character  that  he 
was  beaten.  The  town  voters  appear  to  have  voted  for  him, 
but  the  county  voters  were  told  by  the  priests  to  support 
Sir  Bryan  O’Logiilen,  and  they  obeyed.  The  new 
member,  if  he  chooses  to  accept  the  seat,  will  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  declare  himself  a  Home  Ruler;  but  he  will  belong 
to  the  party  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  not  to  the  party  or  faction 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  Many  other  influences  were  no  doubt  at 
work ;  and  the  return  of  another  nominee  of  the  priests  and 
another  Home  Ruler  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  indication 
of  the  political  condition  of  Ireland.  But  the  contest  was 
in  some  measure  treated  as  a  struggle  between  the  Home 
Rulers  who  approved  and  the  Home  Rulers  who  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  conduct  of  the  obstructives  ;  and,  so  far  as 
this  was  really  the  case,  the  obstructives  have  received  a 
salutary  lesson.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a 
slight  return  of  good-humour  and  good  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  militant  Irishmen  observable  in  the  concluding  days 
of  the  Session  ;  and  their  better  disposition  was  perhaps 
strengthened  by  an  easy  victory  which  they  obtained  over 
a  very  imprudent  Conservative  member,  Sir  James  Elpiiin- 
stone,  who  at  a  public  local  gathering  had  spoken  of  them 
as  ruffians.  Mr.  Sullivan  gave  notice  that  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  very  foolish  expression, 
but  his  wrath  was  averted  by  the  receipt  of  a  humble 
apology  from  the  erring  member.  Sir  James  Elitiinstone 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  Speaker  con¬ 
sidered  “ruffians”  an  unparliamentary  word,  and  therefore  he 
withdrew  it,  and  regretted  that  he  had  used  it.  It  certainly 
gives  a  strange  notion  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 
member  occupying  the  position  of  Sir  James  Elphin¬ 
stone  needs  to  be  instructed  by  tho  Speaker  or  any 
one  else  that  he  ought  not  publicly  to  speak  of  other 
members  of  the  House  as  ruffians.  The  character  of  the 
House  as  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  feel  their  responsibility 
is  lowered  by  the  indiscretion  of  speakers  who,  when  they 
speak  of  the  obstructives,  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen 
and  members  of  Parliament,  as  much  as  it  is  lowered  by 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  obstructives  themselves. 
The  dignity  of  Parliament  has  to  be  maintained  by  every 
one  who  belongs  to  it,  and  unfortunately  it  has  this  Session 
been  too  often  impaired,  not  only  by  the  obstructives,  but 
by  those  of  their  opponents  who  have  forgotten  their 
manners  in  their  irritation. 


THE  WAR. 

npHE  campaign  in  Bulgaria  may  probably  soon  recom- 
JL  mence  with  increased  energy,  but  for  the  moment  the 
Russians  are  as  much  disconcerted  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger 
which  has  missed  its  spring.  It  appears  almost  certain  that 
their  movements  after  they  had  crossed  the  Danube  were 
regulated  by  the  assumption  that  the  Turks  had  lost  all 
power  of  resistance  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  their  con¬ 
clusion  was  justified  by  the  first  experience  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  letters  from  the  distinguished  soldier  who 
acts  as  the  Military  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  having 
been  delayed  in  their  transit  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
furnish  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  prospects 
of  the  war  before  and  after  the  battle  of  Plevna.  On 
the  eve  of  the  expedition  across  the  Balkaus,  in  which  he 
accompanied  General  Gourko’s  head- quarters,  the  writer 


says  that  nothing  could  justify  tho  boldness  of  the  enterprise 
exceptthe  demoralized  condition  of  the  enemy.  Itis  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  have  shared  with  the  Russian  staff  an 
impression  which  had  been  produced  by  the  unopposed 
passage  of  the  Danube,  and  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  first  encounters 
with  the  invader.  At  Tirnova  a  body  of  regular  infantry 
abandoned  in  confusion  a  strong  position  on  the  appearance 
of  an  inferior  body  of  cavalry.  Tho  garrison  of  Nicopolis 
fled  or  surrendered  in  consequence  of  a  cannonade  of  a  few 
hours ;  and  one  body  of  infantry  threw  down  their  arms  as. 
soon  as  the  Russian  cavalry  appeared,  with  a  haste  which 
seemed  to  indicate  either  cowardice  or  disaffection.  The- 
neglect  of  the  Turks  to  obstruct  General  Gourko’s  passage 
of  the  Balkans  is  explained,  but  not  excused,  by  the  curious 
fact  that  the  hill  district  is  exclusively  occupied  by  Bul¬ 
garians.  When  the  force  which  held  the  Shipka  Pass 
afterwards  fled  in  disorder,  as  soon  as  they  found  the  enemy 
in  their  rear,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Russians  should 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  the  fortunate  rashness  of 
an  enterprise  to  which  it  seems  that  General  Gourko  had  in¬ 
duced  the  Grand  DuKE,againsthisown  judgment, to  consent.. 
Civilians  at  a  distance  maybe  pardoned  for  believing,  with  the 
Russian  generals,  that  the  campaign  would  resolve  itself  into- 
a  military  promenade.  It  is  true  that  the  great  fortresses 
had  not  yet  been  invested,  and  that  the  losses  of  the 
Turkish  army  were  inconsiderable;  but,  if  the  precedents 
of  Tirnova  and  Nicopolis  were  followed,  the  material  facili¬ 
ties  of  defence  would  matter  but  little. 

With  the  removal  of  two  or  three  imbecile  commanders 
and  the  appointment  in  their  stead  of  more  competent 
officers,  the  immediate  fortunes  of  the  war  were  at  once- 
changed  or  reversed.  The  successful  defence  of  Plevna, 
though  the  contest  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  pitched 
battle,  has  for  the  time  produced  results  out  of  proportion 
to  the  actual  loss  suffered  by  the  assailants.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  one  of  the  greatest  armies  which  have  taken  the 
field  in  modern  times  cannot  have  been  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  loss  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  ;  but  either 
the  proof  that  the  Turks  were  formidable  adversaries,  or- 
the  discovery  of  weak  points  in  their  own  tactics,  has 
convinced  the  Russian  generals  that  they  cannot  without 
elaborate  preparation  safely  resume  offensive  movements- 
It  is  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the  results 
of  the  antiquated  mode  of  attack  in  close  column  have 
caused  grave  uneasiness.  If  it  is  true  that  Russian 
infantry  cannot  be  trusted  to  act  as  skirmishers  in  loose 
order,  great  loss  of  life  must  be  incurred  as  often  as  it  is 
found  necessary  to  attack  an  intrenched  position.  On 
this  point,  as  on  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  war, 
it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  One  Military  Cor¬ 
respondent  asserts  that  the  defect  of  the  Russian  mode  of 
attack  is  that  the  line  of  skirmishers  is  too  thin.  The- 
Turks  also  may  not  have  acquired  the  modern  practice  of 
movements  in  the  field  ;  but  their  small  arms  and  artillery 
are  of  tho  newest  pattern,  and  they  were  always  celebrated 
for  their  tenacity  in  holding  fortified  positions.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  mode  of  attack  employed  at  Plevna  was  too 
dangerous  to  be  frequently  repeated,  it  will  not  long  be 
possible  to  keep  the  secret  from  the  soldiers.  The  bravery 
of  the  Russian  troops  is  undisputed  ;  but  no  army  can  be 
trusted  to  face  obstacles  which  are  once  .regarded  as  insur¬ 
mountable.  The  painful  surprise  which  must  have  been  felt 
when  it  was  found,  for  the  first  time  that  the  Turks  were 
capable  of  turning  to  bay  may  not  improbably  have 
produced  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  prowess  of  an 
enemy  who  had  been  recently  despised.  The  converse 
effect  will  necessarily  be  produced  on  the  Turkish  army 
by  the  hope  that  the  tide  of  victory  is  turning.  Encourage¬ 
ment  was  first  given  by  the  repulse  of  the  feeble  invasion 
of  Armenia ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  last  days  of  July 
that  the  army  in  Europe  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
Russians  were  not  invincible.  The  arrival  of  Suleiman 
Pasha  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans  coincided  in  time  with  the 
battle  of  Plevna;  and  the  retreat  of  General  Gourko 
into  the  hills,  whether  or  not  he  continues  to  hold  the 
Shipka  Pass,  will  have  revived  the  confidence  which  is. 
indispensable  in  war. 

One  consequence  of  the  highest  importance  can  scarcely 
fail  to  result  from  the  late  Turkish  successes.  The  war  has 
now  lasted  for  almost  four  months ;  the  summer  is  nearly 
over ;  aud  the  siege  of  the  Danubian  fortresses  has  not 
begun.  The  change  of  military  policy  which  has  already 
been  adopted  will  prevent  the  repetition  of  Adventurous 
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enterprises  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  before 
the  Turkish  armies  were  defeated.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  will  soon  attack,  with  all  the 
force  which  he  can  concentrate  for  the  purpose,  one  of 
the  two  armies  which  are  respectively  intrenched  on  his 
right  and  left  flank.  A  strong  reason  against  delay  is 
furnished  by  the  advance  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  who 
is  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  either  with  Osman 
Pasha  or  with  Mehemet  Ali.  If  the  Russians  succeed  in 
thoroughly  defeating  either  hostile  army,  their  immediate 
object  will  be  attained.  The  rest  of  the  Turkish  force 
could  in  that  case  only  escape  destruction  by  immediate 
retreat.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unsuccessful  attack  would 
probably  reduce  the  invading  army  to  inaction  during  the 
present  season ;  but  the  chances  are,  as  in  other  wars,  on 
the  side  of  the  larger  army.  It  is  now  stated,  either  on 
authority  or  as  matter  of  probable  conjecture,  that  the 
Russian  Commandek-in-Chief  has  already  determined  to 
winter  in  Bulgaria,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  the 
Balkans.  The  report  is  more  credible,  if  it  is  founded 
on  calculations  of  probability,  than  if  it  depends  on 
official  information.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and 
Aiis  staff  are  extremely  unlikely  to  supply  the  enemy 
with  an  accurate  account  of  their  intentions.  If  they 
announce  that  the  Balkans  will  not  be  crossed  till  next 
year,  they  probably  wish  to  induce  the  Turks  to  relax 
their  unwonted  vigilance.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  conflicting  statements  whether  the  easier 
route  into  Roumelia  by  way  of  Servia  will  be  after  all 
-adopted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  Ristics  that  Servia  will  remain  neutral ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Austrian  Government  still  ob¬ 
jects  to  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  frontier.  A 
passage  through  Servian  territory  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  the  alliance  of  the  Servian  Government,  or 
the  aid  of  its  militia.  The  Bosnian  insurrection  is  appa¬ 
rently  suppressed ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  a  diversion 
may  be  effected  on  behalf  of  Russia  in  another  quarter. 
The  Greeks  are  rapidly  arming  ;  and  if  fortune  favours  the 
principal  in  the  war,  they  also  will  endeavour  to  secure  a 
share  of  the  spoil  by  raising  an  insurrection  in  Epirus  and 
Thessaly.  If  the  uniform  testimony  of  English  Correspon¬ 
dents  may  be  trusted,  the  Greeks  on  the  whole  pi’efer 
Turkey  to  Russia  ;  but  they  have  no  such  affection  for  their 
neighbours  as  to  decline  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  cramped  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  provinces 
which  they  have  always  regarded  as  their  rightful 
property. 

If  the  Russians  are  able  during  the  present  campaign  to 
-occupy  the  country  north  of  the  Balkans,  their  military 
position  will  perhaps  not  be  unsatisfactory ;  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintaining  the  army  at  a  distance  from  home 
•will  in  any  case  be  serious,  and  during  the  autumn  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  great  loss  of  life  from  disease.  At 
.any  sacrifice  they  must  hold  any  territory  which  they  may 
have  gained.  It  would  be  impossible  voluntarily  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Bulgarians  to  the  fate  which  would  be  inevitable 
if  the  Turks  resumed  their  dominion.  The  policy  of  in¬ 
viting  the  Bulgarians  to  revolt  in  the  district  which  General 
-Gourko  has  since  been  compelled  to  evacuate  was  highly 
culpable.  The  cruelties  which  will  be  inflicted  on  the  rebels 
will  be  in  Turkish  estimation  excused,  not  so  much  by  the 
aid  which  they  may  have  given  to  the  invading  army,  as 
by  the  crimes  which  they  have  committed  wherever  they 
thought  themselves  assured  of  impunity.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  charges  against  the  Russian  troops  which  have 
been  circulated  by  the  Turkish  Government  are  generally 
unfounded  and  libellous;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  showing 
that  the  Bulgarians  have  everywhere  celebrated  their 
liberation  by  robbery  and  murder.  It  is  said  that  the 
Russian  officers  have  already  ceased  to  feel  the  enthusiastic 
sympathy  which  they  were  supposed  to  entertain  for  the 
co-religionists  whom  they  came  to  assist.  They  found  that 
the  Bulgarians  were  much  more  prosperous  than  their 
own  countrymen  ;  and  they  have  since  had  the  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  moral  conduct  and  character.  It  is 
possible  that  good  may  eventually  come  out  of  evil ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bulgarians  will  profit  by 
the  possible  extermination  of  the  Turks ;  but  from  the 
time  when  Russian  agents  provoked  the  abortive  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1S76  to  the  present  day  they  have  had  no  reason 
to  feel  gratitude  to  their  foreign  patrons.  Until  the  war 
is  over  they  will  not  even  be  secure  against  the  return  of 
their  former  masters.  On  their  account,  and  for  many 
other  reasons,  the  Russians  cannot  discontinue  the  war; 


but  they  perhaps  now  understand  better  than  at  first  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  money  and  life  which  they  have 
unnecessarily  undertaken. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  MADRAS. 

A  CALAMITY  greater  than  any  that  has  occurred  in 
India  during  British  rule  is  now  threatening  the 
Southern  Presidency.  The  Queen’s  Speech  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament  spoke  of  the  famine  under  which  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  then  suffering,  but  no  one  dreamed  that 
in  the  next  Speech  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  a 
reference  to  a  second  famine  following  at  the  heels  of  the 
first.  Unhappily,  there  is  now  no  doubt  that  this  second 
famine  is  inevitable.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  speaking 
at  Madras  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  says  that  the  failure 
of  the  South-West  Monsoon  must  now  be  admitted,  and 
that  the  famine  caused  by  that  failure  will  be  more 
severe  than  that  with  which  the  Government  of  Madras  is 
now  fighting.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  second  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  its  greater  intensity.  The  population, 
as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  says,  is  weakened  by  past 
suffering,  and  the  resources  of  the  Government  are 
diminished  by  the  large  expenditure  already  incurred. 
IIow  terribly  true  the  first  of  these  statements  is  may  be 
gathered  from  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
from  the  letter  from  Bellary  which  the  Times  printed  on 
Wednesday.  The  language  of  the  Madras  Government  is 
altogether  different  from  that  used  by  the  authorities 
during  the  famine  in  Bengal.  There  is  no  talk  of  saving 
every  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  more  than 
half  a  million  of  people  have  already  died.  Another 
speaker  at  the  same  meeting  said  that  more  people  are 
found  dead  in  one  morning  in  Madras  than  died  in  the  whole 
of  the  Bengal  famine.  The  Times’  Correspondent,  writing 
three  weeks  earlier,  says  that  the  change  from  hope  to 
despair  which  has  followed  upon  the  failure  of  the  rains 
has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  sufferers.  Wretched 
as  their  condition  was  when  the  Monsoon  was  still  ex¬ 
pected,  it  is  infinitely  worse  now.  Then  they  looked 
forward  to  a  speedy  end  of  their  sufferings.  They  had 
seen  the  worst  of  the  storm  ;  and,  if  they  could  only  hold 
out  a  little  longer,  they  would  be  safe  in  port.  Now  they 
know  that  all  that  has  gone  before  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
that  which  they  have  still  to  endure.  Such  a  conviction 
would  of  itself  be  enough  to  make  the  difference  between 
living  and  dying.  The  minimum  of  food  which  has  served 
to  keep  the  population  alive  during  a  famine  which  was  to 
end  in  a  year  will  not  serve  the  same  purpose  during  a 
famine  which  is  to  go  on  for  a  second  year.  Even  during 
the  first  famine,  it  seems  plain  that,  in  their  desire  to 
avoid  extravagance,  the  Government  of  India  reduced  the 
scale  of  relief  below  the  level  necessary  to  keep  the 
population  in  health.  A  few  months  ago,  says  the  Times’ 
Correspondent,  the  working  gangs  contained  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  stalwart  men  and  women.  Now  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  are  “  emaciated,  with  their  ribs  sticking  out 
“  in  painful  prominence,”  and  their  skins  covered  with 
the  peculiar  famine  eruption  which  was  observed  in  Ireland 
in  1846-7. 

The  prospect  of  a  second  famine  may  no  doubt  be  used  to 
show  that  the  strict  economy  imposed  on  the  Madras  authori¬ 
ties  by  the  Government  of  India  has  been  justified  by  events. 
The  bare  possibility  that  relief  would  have  to  be  given  for 
two  consecutive  years  made  it  necessary,  it  may  be  said,  to 
dole  it  out  during  the  first  year  with  a  very  niggai’dly 
hand.  The  force  of  this  argument  depends  entirely  on  the 
degree  in  which  this  niggardly  relief  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  alone  relief  is  given.  A  population  may  as  well 
die  of  starvation  at  once  as  of  the  lingering  diseases  which 
follow  upon  a  measure  of  relief  which  scarcely  differs  from 
starvation.  Even  on  the  assumption  that  the  relief  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  give  is  not  sufficient 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  those  who  need  it  for  two 
full  years,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  give  more  at  first 
and  less  afterwards.  The  despair  which  is  skid  to  be 
settling  down  on  the  population  of  Southern  India  is  per¬ 
haps  due  in  part  to  their  knowledge  that  Government 
relief  does  not  mean  what  in  the  language  of  the  English 
Poor-law  is  called  “  adequate  ”  relief.  There  is  a  further 
reason  for  discouragement  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
second  Madras  famine  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
munication.  There  are  very  few  railways,  and  most  of  the 
grain  has  to  be  taken  into  the  interior  by  bullock  carts. 
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But  the  bullocks  have  all  died  or  are  fast  dying  from  the 
same  cause  that  brings  their  services  into  such  unusual 
request.  There  is  no  food  for  them  any  more  than  for 
man.  The  Government  of  Madras  have  thus  to  face  a 
second  year  of  famine  with  a  population  already  starving, 
an  empty  treasury,  and  no  means  of  carrying  food  into  the 
distressed  districts. 

In  presence  of  this  terrible  prospect  it  is  well  to  be 
perfectly  sure  where  it  is  that  the  shoe  really  pinches.  We 
take  it  that  the  question  whether  the  population  of 
Southern  India  can  be  kept  alive  is  even  now  a  question  of 
money.  Tremendous  as  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  people  alive  are,  they  are  obstacles  that  can  bo  sur¬ 
mounted  provided  that  the  money  which  it  would  take  to 
surmount  them  is  forthcoming.  We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  disastrous  outbreaks  of  disease  can  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  that  in  a  population  already  out  of  health  from 
insufficient  food  the  death-rate  can  be  kept  down  to  any¬ 
thing  like  its  normal  level.  Such  a  triumph  over 
famine  as  was  achieved  in  Bengal  cannot  be  repeated 
in  Madras.  But,  so  far  as  we  understand,  the 
problem  of  introducing  a  sufficiency  of  food  into  the 
distressed  districts  is  one  that  can  be  solved,  if  we  are 
prepared  to  bear  the  cost  of  solving  it.  Field  railways,  for 
example,  would  provide  the  required  means  of  carriage, 
and  if  an  invading  army  can  take  field  railways  with  it  in 
its  advance  into  an  enemy’s  country,  a  relieving  army  can 
take  field  railways  with  it  in  its  advance  into  a  friendly 
country.  So  the  cattle  which  are  to  convey  food  may  be 
imported  as  well  as  the  food,  or  men  may  be  employed  to 
do  the  work  of  bullocks  in  drawing  grain-carts.  The 
Times'  Correspondent  mentions  one  case  in  which  this  latter 
expedient  has  been  resorted  to  with  great  success.  “  Six 
“  men,”  he  says,  “  do  the  labour  of  a  pair  of  bullocks. 
“  The  work  is  hard,  but  the  men  can  earn  fair  wages  at  it, 
“  enough  even  in  these  dear  times,  and  keep  themselves  in 
“  health  and  strength.”  In  all  these  vrnys  the  car¬ 
riage  of  food  is  practicable  if  there  is  food  to 
carry,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  any  actual 
scarcity  of  grain,  provided  that  there  is  money 
to  buy  it  and  means  of  carriage  to  distribute  it  when 
bought.  It  is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  expense 
of  both  processes  will  be  very  great.  Field  railways  can¬ 
not  be  laid  down  for  nothing ;  cattle  and  food  for  cattle 
cannot  be  bought  and  taken  south  for  nothing  ;  and  as  men 
employed  for  draught  must  be  well  fed,  human  labour  can¬ 
not  even  now  be  got  for  nothing.  It  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  however,  that  the  English  public  should  distinctly 
recognize  the  real  character  of  the  famine.  It  is  a  calami ty 
of  tremendous  magnitude  ;  but  it  is  still  a  calamity  that 
can  be  expressed  in  pounds  sterling. 

But  where  are  the  pounds  sterling  to  come  from  ?  The  Ma¬ 
dras  treasuryis  pretty  well  exhausted,  and  the  strain  to  which 
the  resources  of  the  Government  of  India  will  be  subjected 
by  a  second  famine  following  on  the  heels  of  the  first  will 
be  very  great.  Every  year  witnesses  an  addition  to  the 
burden  of  Indian  debt,  and  as  yet  that  elasticity  in  all  the 
main  sources  of  Indian  revenue  which  Lord  Northbrook 
spoke  of  the  other  day  is  a  matter  rather  of  faith  than  of 
sight.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  appealed  to  English 
charity,  and  certainly  English  charity  can  hardly  be  better 
bestowed  than  either  in  relieving  actual  starvation,  or  in 
preventing  the  cost  of  relieving  it  from  pressing  too 
heavily  on  the  heavily  burdened  people  of  India.  But 
charity,  though  it  may  go  some  way  towards  meeting  the 
distress,  is  not  likely  to  go  all  the  way,  or  even  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  way.  Expenditure  of  the  magnitude 
needed  to  meet  an  Indian  famine  demands  a  regularity  of 
supply  which  can  be  furnished  by  nothing  except  taxation. 
The  necessary  funds  can  only  be  raised  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  Imperial  exchequer  must  help  the  Indian  exche¬ 
quer  or  the  Indian  Government  must  be  permitted,  or 
rather  encouraged,  to  take  upon  itself  a  heavier  liability 
than  any  previously  incurred  for  a  similar  object.  Which¬ 
ever  of  these  courses  is  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  a  very 
careful  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  finance  in  its 
relation  to  famines  ought  to  be  undertaken  at  the  same 
time.  If  famines  cannot  be  prevented,  and  are  to  be  relieved, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Government  of  India  must  either  spend 
less,  or  get  more,  or  be  helped  from  England.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  these  alternatives  opens  up  a  field  of  inquiry  which 
might  be  worked  to  great  advantage  by  a  strong  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee. 


THE  SPANISH  TARIFF  AND  GIBRALTAR 
ORDINANCE. 

THE  Spanish  Commercial  Treaties  with  Germany  and 
other  Powers  which  place  the  trade  of  England  and 
France  at  a  disadvantage  are  perhaps,  among  other  pur¬ 
poses,  designed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  modification 
of  the  English  wine  duties.  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
the  ancient  treaties  between  England  and  Spain  contain 
no  favoured  nation  clause  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words.  The  question  was  raised  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
when  the  Spanish  Government  objected  to  discriminating 
duties  on  sugar,  which  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  slave  cultivation.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  proved,  in  opposition  to  the  more  obvious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  treaties,  that  the  old  favoured  nation 
clause  applied  to  persons  and  not  to  articles  of  commerce, 
having  been  devised  as  a  security  against  disabilities  which 
formerly  in  many  countries  attached  to  alien  traders. 
Eveu  if  the  Ministers  of  1845  had  been  mistaken  in  their 
construction,  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  insist  on  the 
contrary  interpretation  merely  because  it  favours  Eng¬ 
lish  interests.  There  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  any 
useful  result  from  friendly  remonstrances  or  from 
arguments  derived  from  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  indeed,  assured 
Sir  John  Walsham  that  the  provisions  of  the  new 
commercial  treaties  had  been  framed  for  revenue 
purposes,  without  any  intention  of  injuring  English  trade  ; 
but  the  Minister  of  Commerce  more  candidly  intimated  that 
his  Government  would  enforce  the  unequal  tariff  unless 
some  adequate  consideration  were  offered  for  possible  con¬ 
cessions.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  attention  of  the 
English  representative  was  specially  called  to  the  wine 
duties,  which  have  now  for  seventeen  years  been  regarded 
in  Spain  as  a  grievance.  Many  English  writers  on  the 
subject,  including  some  experienced  wine  merchants,  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  committed  a 
mistake  when  in  i860  he  imposed  the  alcoholic  test  as  the 
rule  by  which  the  duty  is  determined.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  higher  charge  on  strong  wines  favours  French 
clai-et  at  the  expense  of  the  winegrowers  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  To  a  certain  extent  the  difference  of  rates  operates 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  ad  valorem  duty ;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  French  wines  that  the  value  is 
proportionate  to  the  strength.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principal 
reason  for  adopting  the  alcoholic  standard  was  founded 
on  a  supposed  competition  between  Spanish  wines  and 
distilled  spirits.  Those  who  possess  special  knowledge  of 
the  trade  have  generally  held  that  the  risk  of  loss  by  ad¬ 
mitting  strong  wines  was  imaginary.  There  are  plausible 
arguments  on  both  sides ;  and  a  minute  study  of  the  subject 
would  be  required  to  justify  the  expression  of  a  confident 
opinion. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  there  is  no  immediate 
probability  of  an  equalization  of  duties,  even  if  Sir  Stafford 
Nokthcote  differed  in  opinion  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Any 
future  change  must  consist  in  lowering  the  duty  on  strong 
wines,  and  not  in  making  light  wines  dearer.  Great  in- 
con  venience  and  mischief  would  arise  from  any  interference 
with  the  change  of  habits  which  has  resulted  from  the 
tariff  of  i860.  Cheap  claret  has  become  to  a  large  class 
of  the  community  only  less  indispensable  than  beer,  and 
the  most  extravagant  fanatics  scarcely  affect  to  be  alarmed 
bjT  fears  of  drunkenness  caused  by  light  French  wines ;  but, 
though  claret  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  com¬ 
modities,  no  artificial  check  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the 
consumption  of  port  and  sherry.  Other  Spanish  wines  might 
perhaps  gradually  come  into  use  in  England  if  they  could  be 
imported  at  a  cheaper  rate;  and  Spain,  which,  like  almost 
all  other  countries,  prefers  the  interests  of  producers  k> 
those  of  consumers,  might  perhaps  agree  to  a  reduction  of 
duties  on  English  goods  in  return  for  a  concession  which 
has  long  been  desired.  Although  commercial  treaties  have 
produced  some  practical  advantage,  it  is  not  expedient,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  tariffs  should  be  subjects  of  negotia¬ 
tion.  Having  by  a  happy  chance  acquired  an  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  monopoly  of  sound  commercial  doctrine,  the 
English  Government  ought  steadily  to  look  to  revenue 
alone  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  impose  or  to  retain  in¬ 
direct  taxes.  The  theory  of  reciprocity  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and,  if  possible,  it  ought  to 
disappear  altogether.  At  the  same  time  it  is  mortifying  to 
;  be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  a  gross  injustice.  Although 
(  there  may  be  no  favoured  nation  clause  in  the  treaties  be* 
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tween  England  and  Spain,  equity  and  international  amity 
prescribe  equal  treatment  of  all  friendly  States.  It  is  prepos¬ 
terous  to  give  German  manufacturers  a  preference  over 
English  because  Spanish  sherry  is  not  consumed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  is  therefore  not  an  important  subject  of  trade. 
The  beverage  which  is  known  in  England  as  Hamburg 
sherry  probably  includes  no  imported  element ;  but  it  may 
perhaps  sometimes  compete  with  the  genuine  article. 

It  luckily  happens  that  at  the  present  moment  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  has  the  means  of  offering  another  kind  of 
equivalent  for  a  concession  which  ought  to  have  been 
gratuitously  made,  or  not  to  have  been  originally  needed. 
The  pressure  of  business  at  the  end  of  the  Session  prevented 
Lord  Carnarvon  from  bringing  before  Parliament  the  draft 
of  his  proposed  Gibraltar  Ordinance ;  and  any  action  in 
the  matter  will  probably  be  suspended  till  the  next  Session. 
Following  the  example  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  been  anxious  to  discourage  the  contraband 
trade  which  has  long  flourished  between  Gibraltar  and  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Spain.  The  reasons  for  interference 
are  wholly  political,  and  they  seem  to  concern  the  Foreign 
Secretary  more  nearly  than  his  colleague  of  the  Colonial 
Department.  The  trade  in  tobacco,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  English  manufactures,  is  conducted  on  both  sides  by 
Spanish  subjects,  who  buy  goods  in  Gibraltar  and  convey 
them  in  coasting  vessels  or  small  boats  to  little  ports  and 
stations  where  the  inhabitants  also  are  engaged  in  the 
same  business.  The  traders  at  Gibraltar  always  declare, 
probably  with  literal  truth,  that  their  operations  are 
technically  legitimate.  They  import  tobacco  and  Man¬ 
chester  goods,  which  they  sell  on  the  spot  to  purchasers 
with  whose  subsequent  operations  they  have  no  concern. 
Vessels  with  cargoes  are  for  the  most  part  ostensibly 
cleared  for  the  ports  of  Morocco,  and  it  is  only  by  hear¬ 
say  that  the  Gibraltar  dealers  learn  that  the  goods  have 
found  their  real  destination  in  Spain.  Great  annoyance 
arises  from  the  encroachments  of  Spanish  revenue  cruisers, 
which  constantly  disregard  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag,  and  occasionally  give  chase  or  effect  captures  in 
English  waters.  The  Spanish  Government  throws  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reclamations  which 
ensue,  and  English  Consuls  and  Ministers  find  a  certain 
difficulty  in  protesting  against  attempts  to  suppress 
systematic  smuggling.  The  primary  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  the  perverse  legislation  of  Spain.  The  Government  has 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  which  is  corruptly  administered  by 
subordinate  officers  of  excise;  and  consequently  the  article 
is  uniformly  bad  and  extravagantly  dear.  English  manu¬ 
factures  are,  for  purposes  of  domestic  protection,  burdened 
with  duties  which  sometimes  amount  to  seventy  per  cent, 
on  the  value ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Andalusia  naturally 
prefer  commodities  which  are  altogether  exempt  from 
duty. 

As  a  general  rule,  limited  by  a  few  exceptions,  all  Govern¬ 
ments  disclaim  the  duty  of  protecting  the  revenue  of  foreign 
States.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  able  to  show  that  some 
arrangement  of  the  kind  had  once  been  made  between 
Germany  and  Austria  ;  and  certain  impediments  are  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  smuggling  trade  which  might  otherwise  be 
carried  on  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  French  ports. 
The  only  reason  for  special  legislation  in  the  case  of  Gibraltar 
isfounded  onits  historical  and  geographical  position.  The  for¬ 
tress  oncebelongedto  Spain;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  maybe 
said  to  stand  on  Spanish  soil.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
English  occupation,  though  it  has  lasted  fora  century  and 
three  quarters,  still  offends  Spanish  patriotism  ;  and  tho 
English  Government  has  desired  to  abate  an  incidental 
grievance  which  probably  embitters  the  feeling  caused  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  strangers  or  supposed  intruders. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  devised  a  plan  for  imposing  Customs  duties  on 
tobacco  imported  into  Gibraltar,  with  a  corresponding 
duty  if  it  was  exported  in  the  way  of  legitimate  commerce. 
Before  arriving  at  a  definite  resolution,  Lord  Carnarvon 
sent  out  two  able  officers  of  the  Customs  Department  to 
examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Chester 
and  Mr.  Barton  at  once  reported  against  the  project  of  a 
Customs  duty,  which  indeed  seems  liable  to  insuperable 
objection.  The  duties  are  not  required  for  purposes 
of  revenue  ;  and  they  would  therefore  be  imposed  solely  to 
protect,  not  English,  but  Spanish  interests.  In  fact, 
they  would  not  be  leviable  if  the  contraband  trade 
were  effectually  suppressed,  because  merchants  would  have 
no  motive  for  shipping  and  unshipping  at  Gibraltar  goods 
destined  for  distant  ports.  Immediately  after  the  occupa¬ 


tion  of  the  fortress  the  port  was  declared  free  by  an  Order 
in  Council  of  1705  ;  and  although  Lord  Carnarvon  showed 
that  certain  small  charges  on  goods  had  since  been  imposed, 
the  port  has  up  to  this  time  been  both  nominally  and  prac¬ 
tically  free.  An  alternative  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Chester 
and  Mr.  Barton  has  been  provisionally  adopted  by  Lord 
Carnarvon.  Tobacco  is  to  be  imported  and  exported  only 
in  vessels  of  a  certain  tonnage,  and  in  packages  too  large 
to  be  carried  on  mule-back  when  they  reach  the  Spanish 
coast.  Exporters  are  to  enter  into  a  bond  for  the  delivery 
of  the  cargo  at  the  port  to  which  it  is  ostensibly 
consigned.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  objected  to  the 
stringent  proposal  of  a  bond  ;  and  the  merchants 
of  Gibraltar,  supported  in  an  able  and  elaborate  memo¬ 
rial  by  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  and  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  object  altogether 
to  the  proposed  Ordinance.  The  respectable  prelate 
dwells,  among  other  arguments,  on  the  extreme  irritation 
which  would  be  felt  by  the  population  of  the  neighbouring 
Spanish  provinces  if  they  were  deprived  of  cheap  tobacco. 
It  would  be  a  paradoxical  result  of  exceptional  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  Government  that  it  should 
produce  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  people.  The 
opponents  of  tho  Ordinance  have  no  difficulty  iti  showing 
that  it  at  first  sight  interferes  with  the  maxims  of  Free- 
trade  ;  but  public  policy  may  in  some  case  properly  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  strict  rules  of  political  economy.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  may  perhaps  find  it  expedient  to  withhold  an 
exceptional  concession  until  the  Spanish  Government 
consents  to  put  English  and  German  imports  on  the  same 
footing. 


PASSPORTS  IN  ITALY. 

r  R 1ITE  English  Government  has  issued  in  the  London 
JL  Gazette  a  strong  warning  to  English  travellers  that,  if 
they  intend  to  visit  Italy,  they  had  better  take  passports. 
This  notice  will  shock  most  Englishmen  in  two  ways.  It 
will  annoy  them  to  think  that  the  necessity  for  passports, 
which  they  believed  to  be  almost  a  thing  ofr  the  past, 
should  again  be  imposed  on  them ;  and  they  will  especially 
regret  that  this  annoyance  should  come  from  Italy,  where 
they  understood  liberty  after  the  English  pattern  to  be 
making  rapid  progress,  and  where  they  flattered  themselves 
they  were  especially  welcome.  They  now  find  out  that 
tho  ways  of  Italians  are  not  their  ways,  and  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  will  be  subject  to  very  un¬ 
pleasant  treatment  in  Italy  unless  they  have  their  pass¬ 
ports  with  them.  In  order  to  understand  how  this  has 
happened,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  a  distinction  which 
has  a  strong  hold  not  only  of  the  Italian  but  of  the 
Continental  mind  generally.  Continentals  understand 
tourists  and  travellers,  and  over  all  the  more  civilized 
States  of  the  Continent  English  tourists  and  travellers 
may  go  without  passports.  But  then  they  must  behave  as 
travellers  and  tourists  are  expected  to  behave.  They  must 
go  to  the  places  and  follow  the  routes  which  travellers  and 
tourists  frequent.  An  Englishman  may  now,  as  heretofore, 
confidently  reckon  that  at  Modane,  by  simply  giving  his 
card,  he  will  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Cenis  Tunnel ; 
and  he  may  go  and  stay  at  Venice,  Florence,  or  Rome 
unimpeded  and  unvexed.  But,  if  he  chooses  to  stray  about 
remote  country  places  where  tourists  are  unknown,  he 
is  looked  on  not  as  a  tourist,  but  as  a  stranger.  He 
is  asked  to  show  who  he  is ;  and  a  passport  is 
much  the  readiest  instrument  of  identification.  The  theory 
of  Continental  administration  is  that  in  little  places 
everybody  must  be  known.  A  visitor  must  be  able  to 
account  for  being  there,  and  to  prove  who  he  is.  This 
demand  has  lately  been  made  in  Italy  in  a  very  vexatious 
way,  and  English  subjects  have  been  exposed  to  very 
rough  usage  who  have  not  known  or  have  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  on  which  strangers  are  permitted  to 
come  into  unfrequented  districts.  But  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  demand  for  papers  of  identification  in  such 
districts  is  at  all  peculiar  to  Italy.  Not  long  ago  two 
English  subjects  took  it  into  their  heads  to  wander  away 
from  Munich  for  a  long  walk,  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
and,  thinking  it  hopeless  to  return,  sought  shelter  in  a 
distant  village.  There  they  were  immediately  pounced  on 
by  the  authorities  and  asked  for  their  papers.  As  passports 
are  not  exacted  at  Munich,  they  had  none  with  them, 
and  were  detained  ■  by  the  police  until  they  could 
establish  their  identity.  They  naturally  thought  themselves 
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injured,  but  English  .diplomacy  at  Munich  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  as  they  had  simply  misunderstood  the 
customs  of  the  country.  In  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol 
tourists  arc  expected  and  understood  everywhere;  and, 
even  in  the  tiniest  villages,  no  one  is  ever  asked  for  a 
passport.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  country  in  Continental 
Europe  where,  if  an  English  traveller  chooses  to  wander 
far  away  from  the  beaten  track,  he  will  not  be  wise  to 
take  a  passport  with  him.  It  is  the  one  document  which 
makes  Continental  officials  happy.  Why  a  passport, 
which  can  be  obtained  for  the  asking  by  any  rogue  under 
any  alias,  should  make  them  so  happy  may  be  a  source  of 
natural  wonder  to  Englishmen.  But  the  fact  that  they 
love  to  look  at  a  passport  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  Un¬ 
less  Englishmen  choose  to  humour  this  fancy,  they  will  run 
the  risk  of  annoyance  ;  and,  if  they  are  annoyed,  English 
diplomacy  cannot  do  anything  very  practical  to  redress 
their  grievances.  The  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office  is 
issued  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  English  Em¬ 
bassy  at  Rome  as  in  that  of  English  travellers  in  Italy. 
It  is  only  by  persuading  English  travellers  to  carry  pass¬ 
ports  when  they  go  to  out-of-the-way  places  that  the 
English  Embassy  can  hope  to  escape  emlnrrassing  com¬ 
plaints  of  ill-treatment  being  poured  into  its  ear. 

A  recent  case  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible  way  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  incautious  Englishmen  may  be  sub¬ 
jected  in  Italy.  Ur.  Giles,  the  Vice- Rector  of  the  English 
College  in  Rome,  got  out  at  a  road- side  station  between 
Rome  and  Naples  in  search  of  new  scenes  to  draw  or 
paint.  He  was  strong  in  the  innocence  of  an  artist  and 
a  priest,  but  he  was  insufficiently  provided  with  papers  of 
identification.  He  slept  at  a  village  inn,  and  at  midnight 
was  awakened  by  a  brigadier  of  Carabineers  who  re¬ 
quested  to  be  at  once  informed  who  the  strange  visitor  might 
be.  As  it  happened,  Dr.  Giles  had  a  passport,  but  it 
bore  the  date  of  1870,  and  this  would  not  do  for  the  briga¬ 
dier.  Dr.  Giles  also  produced  his  priest’s  permission  to 
celebrate  mass.  But  the  brigadier  was  as  illiterate  as  a 
brigadier  could  be.  He  could  make  nothing  of  the  pass¬ 
port  or  of  the  priestly  document,  and  he  got  hopelessly 
confused  between  the  William  of  the  passport  and  the 
Guglielmo  which  Dr.  Giles  said  was  his  name,  and  between 
the  Cardinal  who  issued  the  permission  and .  the  priest 
who  produced  it.  The  Englishman  suggested  blandly  that 
perhaps  the  brigadier’s  superior  officer  might  understand 
the  documents,  but  the  brigadier  proudly  replied  that  he 
was  the  superior  officer  ;  so  there  was  no  help  in  that 
direction.  Dr.  Giles  was  locked  up  for  the  night  in  the 
guardhouse,  and  when  morning  came  and  he  asked  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  telegraph  to  his  friends,  the  brigadier  simply  pocketed 
the  telegram.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  Sora,  where 
a  sub-prefect  resides,  and  after  a  short  time  of  further  deten¬ 
tion  he  was  released  with  a  simple  message  of  regret  from 
the  sub-prefect  that  a  mistake  had  been  made.  But  this 
was  not  all.  After  spending  a  week  at  Sora,  Dr.  Giles 
made  a  further  tour,  and  at  another  little  village  was  asked 
by  another  brigadier  for  his  papers.  Again  the  ancient 
date  of  the  passport  puzzled  the  official,  who  told  him  that 
he  must  stay  where  he  was  until  the  prefect  of  the  district 
had  examined  his  papers.  Dr.  Giles  insisted  on  going  with 
his  papers  and  the  brigadier  to  the  town  where  the  prefect 
lived.  The  prefect  saw  him,  and  immediately  released  him, 
but  said  that  the  brigadier  had  only  done  his  duty,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  very  imprudent  to  travel  without 
proper  papers.  It  was  in  vain  that  Dr.  Giles  urged  that  as 
an  Englishman  he  did  not  need  a  passport.  The  prefect 
was  insisting  on  a  distinction  which  seemed  to  him  so 
natural  and  obvious  that  no  one  could  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  it  or  need  to  have  it  explained  to  him.  A  passport, 
in  the  sense  of  a  permission  to  visit  the  outside  of  Italian 
life  in  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  is  not  necessary ;  but 
every  stranger  intruding  into  the  inner  Italian  life  of 
country  districts  where  tourists  are  unknown  must  have  his 
papers  of  identification.  All  the  officials  understood  the 
duties  of  administration  in  this  sense.  The  two  brigadiers 
acted  as  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  duty.  They  had  no 
notion  that  they  could  take  any  course  but  detain  a  stranger 
who  had  not  his  papers  in  order.  The  sub-prefect  and  the 
prefect  thought  that  it  was  quite  right  he  should  have  been 
so  detained.  They  were  politely  sorry  that  Dr.  Giles  had 
been  subjected  to  inconvenience,  but  they  did  not  for  a 
moment  allow  that  anything  had  been  done  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  done,  so  far  as  the  injury  he  had  sustained 
was  one  of  provisional  detention  until  his  identity  had  been 
established. 


But  in  the  instance  of  his  first  detention  the  rules  of  the 
administration  had  been  transgressed.  These  rules  provide 
that  a  stranger  detained  for  want  of  proper  papers  shall 
not  be  put  in  prison  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  shall  be  allowed  freely  to  telegraph  to  his  friends. 
Instead  of  being  simply  kept  at  his  inn  in  the  village,  Dr. 
Giles  was  carried  off  to  the  guardhouse,  his  telegram  was 
stopped,  and  when  he  was  taken  to  Sora  he  was  again  put 
in  prison  for  a  few  hours  by  a  brigadier  there,  instead  of 
being  at  once  taken  before  the  prefect.  These  were 
obvious  transgressions  of  administrative  rules  ;  but  here 
an  important  principle  of  Continental  administration 
comes  into  play.  W  hen  an  official  in  discharging  his 
duty  transgresses  the  rules  of  administration,  no  one 
but  his  superiors  can  take  cognizance  of  the  trans¬ 
gression.  The  stranger  who  is  suffering  from  the 
infraction  of  the  rules  must  respect  the  representative 
of  authority  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  guiltless.  Any 
resistance,  any  expression  of  strong  opinion,  any  act  or 
word  which  impedes  or  annoys  the  official  in  doing  what 
he  pleases,  is  punishable.  The  Court  of  Appeal  of  Messina 
has  just  confirmed  on  this  principle  the  fine  imposed  on  Mr. 
Rainford  for  insulting  and  impeding  officials  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  English  notions,  treated  him  with  great  brutality 
and  arrogance.  Nor  has  the  sufferer  any  claim  for  redress. 
The  Government  will  not,  in  other  words,  give  him  money 
as  a  compensation  for  what  he  has  undergone.  It  will  not 
pay  for  the  errors  of  its  subordinates.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  Italy  in  this.  Cases  have  occurred  quite 
recently  in  Paris  where  Englishmen  have  sought,  and 
have  sought  in  vain,  redress  for  wrongful  arrest  and 
harsh  treatment.  The  offence  is  regarded  as  en¬ 
tirely  one  against  the  administration  itself.  In  the  case 
of  Dr.  Giles  the  Italian  administration  has  not  been  slow 
to  punish  the  transgressions  committed  against  itself. 
Both  the  offending  brigadiers  have  been  imprisoned,  and 
one  of  them  has  been  degraded.  For  some  reason,  which, 
if  the  accounts  given  of  what  happened  by  English  corre¬ 
spondents  are  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  understand,  the 
Sicilian  officials  have  been  exculpated.  But,  if  it  is 
fair  to  the  Italian  Government  to  observe  that  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Giles,  and  even  in  that  of  Mr.  Rain- 
ford,  it  may  possibly  not  have  departed  from  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Continental  administration,  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  history  of  these  cases  throws  much  light 
on  the  real  condition  of  modern  Italy.  It  has  superim¬ 
posed  the  political  system  of  England  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  system  of  France ;  and  even  the  administrative 
system  of  France  has  been  made  worse  in  Italy  by 
the  infusion  of  some  practices  that  have  lingered  on  from 
the  bad  old  times  of  Bourbon  and  Papal  government. 
Everything  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day,  and  Italy  is  still 
a  long  way  off  from  what  we  mean  by  liberty.  The 
present  Italian  Government,  soon  after  entering  on  office, 
announced  its  intention  of  introducing  a  law  by  which 
all  authorities  would  be  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals ;  but  recently  nothing  has,  we  believe,  been 
heard  of  the  proposal.  Could  such  a  change  be 
made,  and  really  carried  out,  in  daily  life,  Italy 
would  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  practical 
freedom.  But  the  Italian  Government  is  beset  by  enemies 
against  whom  it  probably  finds  the  powers  of  administra¬ 
tion  a  useful  weapon,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
subjection  of  the  administration  to  the  tribunals,  which  is 
the  real  basis  of  what  we  mean  by  liberty,  is  likely  to  be 
sanctioned  speedily  in  Italy,  or,  if  it  were  sanctioned,  whether 
it  would  be  carried  out  in  practice. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

THE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  prudently  de¬ 
clined  for  the  present  to  adopt  a  novel  and  ingenious 
scheme  for  a  supplementary  provision  of  water.  Their  own 
engineer  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Bramwell,  and  Mr. 
Easton,  have  all  great  experience  and  high  rank  in  their 
profession ;  but  little  technical  knowledge  is  required  for 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  one  uncertain  element 
in  their  plan.  If  the  moderate  quantity  of  water 
which  they  propose  to  supply  can  certainly  be  obtained 
from  the  slopes  of  the  London  chalk  basin,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  pumping  the  water  into  reservoirs  at  such  a 
level  as  to  give  the  necessary  pressure.  The  experience 
derived  from  the  Kent  Waterworks  and  from  the  pumping- 
stations  in  the  valley  of  the  Cray  renders  it  probable  that 
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the  proposed  supply  ■would  be  sufficient  and  permanent,  but 
the  water-producing  capabilities  of  chalk  are  sometimes 
treacherous  and  capricious.  In  some  instances,  water 
collected  during  an  immemorial  period  in  the  cavities  of 
the  chalk  has,  after  giving  for  some  years  a  copious  supply, 
been  eventually  exhausted  by  pumping.  Statements  have 
often  been  made  of  the  abundance  of  water  stored  under 
London  itself,  below  the  intervening  clay  ;  yet  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  and  his  colleagues  refer  to  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  obtain  a  considerable  supply  from  the  lowest 
level.  If  the  common  phrase  of  a  basin  were  literally 
applicable  to  the  chalk  formation  round  London,  it  would 
follow  that  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  bottom,  would  be  barren 
of  water ;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  “  the  absence 
“  of  connexion  between  the  two  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
“  water  is  detained  round  London  in  the  chalk  at  levels 
“  several  hundred  feet  above  that  at  which  it  is  obtaiued 
“  in  London  from  the  same  strata.”  On  such  points  it  is 
necessary  to  rely  on  professional  opinions,  even  if  they  are 
in  some  degree  conjectural.  The  engineers  who  propose 
the  new  scheme  appear  to  have  no  practical  doubt  of  the 
certainty  and  permanence  of  a  limited  supply  from  the 
chalk.  They  assume  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  rely 
on  the  same  source  as  a  substitute  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  which  is  now  derived  from  the  Thames, 
the  Lea,  and  the  New  River.  The  chief  object  of  their 
plan  is  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  ambitious  schemes  for 
bringing  distant  waters  to  London. 

Two  purposes  which,  except  by  a  kind  of  accident,  have 
no  connexion  with  one  another,  would  be  served  by  an 
auxiliary  supply.  The  same  machinery  would  provide 
pure  drinking  water  and  furnish  sufficient  pressure  to 
insure  the  easy  extinction  of  fires  by  the  employment  of 
hydrants  instead  of  fire-engines.  It  maybe  said  with  little 
exagsreration  that  fires  in  London  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible  or  innocuous  if  every  house  were  within  reach  of  a 
jet  of  water  strong  enough  to  play  upon  the  roof;  but  for 
the  supply  of  the  necessary  hydrants  water  must  stand 
about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  or  400 
feet  above  the  Ordnance  datum.  The  reservoirs  and 
stand  pipes  of  the  Water  Companies  are  at  various  levels, 
but  they  are  all  far  below  the  requisite  height ;  and,  though 
it  might  be  physically  possible  to  provide  the  necessary 
elevation,  no  engineer  in  his  senses  would  propose  works 
which  would  be  at  the  same  time  extravagantly  costly, 
superfluous,  and  inconvenient.  Of  a  daily  supply  of 
120,000,000  gallons,  only  300,000  gallons,  or  a  four- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  are  on  an  average 
wanted  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  pump  the  remainder  to  the  same  height, 
especially  as  it  would  necessitate  the  provision  of 
new  and  more  expensive  fittings  in  every  house.  The 
pipes  which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  the  existing 
state  of  things  could  not  resist  for  an  hour  the  pressure 
which  would  make  the  hydrants  efficient.  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  Mr.  Beamwell,  and  Mr.  Easton  consequently 
propose  to  give  a  separate  supply  of  moderate  amount  for 
the  extinction  of  fire,  and  for  another  purpose  which  would 
in  general  estimation  be  regarded  as  still  more  desirable. 
The  water  supplied  by  the  London  Companies  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  alarming  details  published  by  official 
analysts,  probably  as  wholesome  as  the  purest  spring 
water ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  objectionable 
to  a  susceptible  imagination,  and  perhaps  to  a  delicate 
palate.  The  impurities  which  have  been  contracted  in  the 
river  channels  are  for  the  most  part  chemically  converted 
into  harmless  substances  long  before  the  water  reaches  the 
filter-beds,  which  further  remove  almost  all  matters  held  in 
mechanical  suspension.  Experience  shows  that  ideal  purity 
of  water  has  no  sanitary  merits ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
horses  and  cattle,  having  no  knowledge  of  Blue-books  or 
social  science,  always  prefer  comparatively  impure  and 
stagnant  water.  Nevertheless  it  is  unpleasant  to  know  that 
a  glass  of  filtered  water  comes  from  a  river  which  is  still  a 
receptacle  of  sewage ;  and  the  more  sensitive  classes  would, 
if  they  had  the  choice,  undoubtedly  prefer  pure  chalk  water 
to  their  present  supply. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  the  new  proposal  is  that  it 
provides  for  definite  and  limited  objects,  while  only  a 
moderate  expense  would  be  incurred  for  collateral  and  un- 
1  necessary  purposes.  Mr.  Bateman’s  plan  for  bringing 
water  from  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  Mr.  Hemans’s  plan 
for  bringing  water  from  the  Lakes,  involved  a  great  ex- 
)  pense  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  superseding  the  actual 
,  supply  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  is  well  adapted 


to  general  use.  As  there  are  no  textile  manufactures 
in  London  there  would  be  little  advantage,  beyond  a 
saving  of  soap,  in  the  substitution  of  soft  water  for  hard; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the  actual 
supply  is  not  pure  enough  for  washing  and  flushing  and 
other  general  purposes.  The  quantity  provided  by  the 
Companies  is  not  only  liberal,  but  excessive.  Thirty 
gallons  a  day  are  on  an  average  supplied  for  each  person  in 
a  population  of  nearly  four  millions,  while  twenty  gallons 
would  be  more  than  enough.  Not  more  than  two  gallons  a 
day  can  possibly  be  required  for  cooking  and  drinking. 
With  the  addition  of  a  supply  for  the  extinction  of  fires, 
8,500,000  gallons  of  pure  water  would  be  amply  sufficient. 
It  is  of  course  not  necessary  that  water  for  hydrants 
should  be  exceptionally  pure  ;  but,  if  there  is  to  be  a  new 
supply  of  drinking  water,  it  would  probably  be  expedient 
to  combine  the  two  objects.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  scheme 
that  it  gives  high  pressure,  with  the  consequent  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  expensive  fittings,  for  seventeen  times  the  quantity 
of  water  which  really  needs  to  be  raised  to  a  high  level ; 
but,  if  there  is  to  be  a  separate  supply  of  drinking  water, 
it  may  perhaps  be  economical  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  High  level  reser¬ 
voirs  for  the  supply  of  hydrants  might  be  con¬ 
structed  at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  but  it  would 
also  be  necessary  to  provide  a  distributive  apparatus. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works  is  5,500,000!., 
including  not  only  reservoirs  and  pumping  stations,  but 
mains,  hydrants,  and  house  fittings.  The  annual  charge, 
at  the  very  low  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  would  be 
192,500!.,  or,  with  the  cost  of  pumping,  225,000!.,  against 
which  the  engineers  set  off  some  theoretical  saving.  The 
establishment  of  hydrants  would,  in  their  opinion,  by  ren¬ 
dering  unnecessary  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  save  50,000!.  a  year;  and  a  further  saving  of 
10,000!.  a  year  is  anticipated  in  the  expense  of  the  actual 
Fire  Brigade.  A  more  fanciful  item  is  the  relief  of  the 
Companies  from  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  pressure, 
which  they  have  in  fact  no  intention  of  altering ;  and  the 
authors  of  the  new  scheme  make  the  questionable  pro¬ 
posal  of  dispensing  with  the  legal  obligation  to  provide 
constant  service.  It  is  not  solely  for  drinking  purposes 
or  for  the  extinction  of  fires  that  constant  service  is 
desirable.  On  the  whole,  it  may  probably  be  assumed 
that  the  extra  cost  of  the  new  system  would  be  200,000 !.  a 
year,  representing  a  capital  outlay  of  between  three  and 
four  millions.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  would  at  once  pledge  themselves  to  so  great 
an  undertaking,  though  they  may  perhaps  at  some  future 
time  take  the  scheme  into  consideration. 

Before  any  great  additional  outlay  is  made  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water,  the  Boar’d  would  probably  find  it  expedient 
to  buy  up  the  rights  of  the  Water  Companies.  Although 
there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  popular  doctrine,  there 
are  practical  reasons  for  vesting  the  water  supply  in 
the  sanitary  authorities  ;  and  there  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  putting  an  end  to  litigation  and  controversy.  If 
the  Board  owned  the  waterworks,  the  ratepayers  might 
through  their  representatives  determine  for  themselves 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  pay  additional  rates  for  water 
more  chemically  pure.  The  sum  to  be  raised  for  the 
purchase  would  necessarily  be  large ;  but  in  buying  any 
commodity  at  its  value  there  is  neither  gain  nor  loss. 
The  Board  of  Works  would  give  the  Companies  a  certain 
number  of  years’  purchase  of  their  income,  and  they  could 
recoup  themselves  by  levying  the  present  rates.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  a  large  expenditure  will  at  any  time  bo 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  water  which  is  not 
more  wholesome  than  the  present  supply ;  but  the  Board 
of  Works,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  City  Corporation,  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  con¬ 
stituents.  It  might  perhaps  be  well  to  remit  to  the 
engineers  the  separate  question  whether  a  high-level  supply 
for  the  extinction  of  fires  alone  can  be  provided  at  a 
moderate  cost ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  return  a  favourable  answer.  -Un¬ 
fortunately  every  good  thing  is  expensive,  and  water  in 
large  towns  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


FRANCE. 

IT  is  well  for  the  fame  of  the  Bonaparte  family  that  they 
are  better  represented  at  Chislehurst  than  in  Paris. 
The  widow  and  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  have  uniformly 
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borne  tliemselves  with  a  becoming  and  dignified  reserve. 
Outwardly,  at  all  events,  they  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
intrigues  of  their  partisans.  They  claim  nothing  from  the 
French  people ;  they  simply  await  an  invitation  to  return  to 
France,  without  attempting  to  anticipate  or  hurry  it.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  and  Prince  Loins  Napoleon  are  probably 
well  aware  that  success  is  more  likely  to  come  to  them  if 
they  maintain  this  waiting  attitude  than  if  they  asked  their 
countrymen  to  listen  either  to  the  tale  of  their  late 
Sovereign’s  wrongs  or  to  the  list  of  blessings  which  his  son 
has  the  power  of  conferring  upon  France.  The  conditions 
under  which  a  Bonaparte  can  again  mount  the  throne  are 
perfectly  well  ascertained.  In  the  words  of  M.  Raoul 
Duval,  the  Empire  assured  to  France  the  combination  of 
equality  and  authority.  France  lias  of  late  been  living 
under  a  Government  which  undertakes  to  combine  equality 
with  liberty,  but  it  is  still  to  be  seen  whether  this  latter 
combination  can  assure  to  the  country  the  order  and  tran¬ 
quillity  which  it  is  determined  to  enjoy.  If  the  Republic 
which  offers  liberty  as  well  as  equality  is  successful 
as  an  instrument  of  maintaining  order,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  should  prefer  the 
Republic  to  the  Empire.  To  enjoy  equality  with  your 
neighbours  and  yet  to  do  as  you  like  is  a  pleasanter  state 
of  things  than  to  enjoy  equality  with  your  neighbours  on 
condition  of  having  to  do  as  some  one  else  likes.  No 
difference  of  opinion  ought  to  exist  in  the  Bonapartist 
party  except  as  to  the  probability  that  the  combination  of 
equality  with  liberty  wiH  be  idealized.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  it  is  perfectly  open  to  them  to  be  either  hope¬ 
ful  or  despondent.  But  upon  the  necessity  of  waiting 
patiently  until  the  failure  of  the  Republic  in  this  respect 
has  become  patent  to  all  men  they  ought  to  be  agreed. 
Naturally  enough,  however,  they  are  not  at  all  agreed 
upon  it.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  can  afford  to  wait  in 
silence  and  inaction.  He  is  young,  and  his  position  in  the 
party  is  assured.  But  men  like  M  Rouher  have  no  great 
space  of  time  left  them,  and  men  like  M.  Paul  de  Cassag- 
NAC  have  to  keep  themselves  and  their  merits  before  the  eyes 
of  a  careless  public.  They  are  always  tempted  therefore  to 
bo  unduly  and  mischievously  active.  They  are  convinced, 
it  maybe,  that  the  Republic  only  needs  rope  enough  to  ensure 
its  bringing  destruction  on  itself;  but  their  faith  is  not 
strong  enough  to  wait  with  folded  hands  until  this  result 
has  been  brought  about.  They  persuade  themselves  that 
the  end  will  come  a  little  quicker  if  they  do  something  to 
help  it  on ;  and  in  this  wayr  we  have  the  spectacle  of  M. 
Rouiiek  preaching  the  duty  of  having  no  fellowship  with 
a  Government  which  will  not  own  itself  Imperialist,  and 
of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  posing  as  the  swashbuckler  of 
journalism.  The  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  them 
is  that,  however  much  the  good  fame  of  their  party  may 
suffer  from  their  acts,  its  permanent  interests  are  not 
likely  to  be  endangered.  If  the  Empire  is  again  set  up  in 
France,  it  will  be  from  no  sentimental  affection  for  it  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  Frenchmen  are, 
abovo  all  things,  men  of  business.  They  care  little  or 
nothing  about  politics,  except  in  so  far  as  they  know 
that,  as  Marshal  MacMahon  said  at  Evreux  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  good  politics  make  good  business.  If  M.  Thiers 
had  remained  in  office,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
convinced  them  that  the  Republic  was  able  to  give  France 
that  stability  which  they  naturally  regard  as  the  first 
condition  of  good  government.  Provided  that  the 
Executive  can  be  trusted  to  maintain  order  at  home  and 
peace  abroad,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  Executive  which  undertakes  this  charge  five 
or  ten  years  hence  will  be  the  same  as  the  Executive 
which  undertakes  it  to-day,  they  are  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  ;  and  under  M.  Thiers  the  Republic  became  daily  an 
object  of  greater  confidence  in  these  respects.  The 
monarchical  intrigues  which  followed  upon  M.  Thiers’s 
retirement  did  not  entirely  undo  the  work  of  the  preceding 
three  years.  If  Marshal  MacMahon  had  been  a  genuinely 
Republican  ruler,  or  if  the  Republican  pai’ty  had  been  wise 
euough  not  to  frighten  him  by  going  beyond  the  limits 
which  he  had  covenanted  with  himself  not  to  pass,  the 
same  process  might  have  gone  on.  If  it  is  to  go  on  now, 
it  must  be  under  some  other  guide  than  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon.  If  he  is  to  be  believed,  the  Republican  party  are 
the  worst  enemies  that  the  Republic  has  to  fear,  and  as  it  is 
certain  that  outside  the  Republican  party  the  Republic  has 
not  a  friend  in  the  world,  this  is  tantamount  to  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  the  Republic  is  impossible.  Those  who  wish  to 
maintain  it  do  so,  according  to  the  Marshal,  in  the  interest 


of  strife  and  confusion.  Those  who  call  themselves  the 
friends  of  order  are  convinced,  according  to  their  own  show¬ 
ing,  that  order  is  incompatible  with  a  Republic.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  French  Conservatives  must  make  up  their 
minds  either  to  accept  Marshal  MacMahon’s  version  of  the 
situation,  and  get  rid  of  the  Republic,  or  to  reject  Marshal 
MacMahon’s  version  of  the  situation,  and  himself  along 
.  with  it. 

The  Government  show  a  very  true  appreciation  of  the 
issue  thus  presented  to  the  French  nation.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  have  one  really  formidable  enemy,  and  one 
only.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  present  Ministry  con¬ 
sented  to  take  office  and  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  general 
election,  they  built  their  hopes  in  a  very  great  degree  upon 
the  personal  ambition  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  had  been  the 
almost  omnipotent  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
late  Chamber,  and  the  Government  might  naturally  have 
expected  that  when  the  electors  were  called  upon  to  decide 
between  that  Chamber  and  Marshal  MacMahon  he  would 
pi’esent  himself  as  the  Republican  champion.  Instead  of 
this,  M.  Gambetta  stepped  aside  and  presented  M.  Thiers 
to  the  country  as  the  destined  successor  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  in  the  event  of  the  electors  giving  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  Chamber.  It  was  a  genuine  surprise,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  the  Ministers,  and  this  is  the  only  excuse  they  can 
plead  for  the  conduct  into  which  they  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  led  since.  The  insults  which  the  Ministerial 
journals  are  never  weary  of  offering  to  the  statesman  to 
whom,  in  the  terrible  straits  of  1871,  the  country  turned 
instinctively  for  help,  might  be  explained  by  the  singular 
gift  which  newspaper  organs  have  of  damaging 
the  interests  which  they  desire  to  serve.  But  it 
is  not  only  the  newspapers  that  treat  M.  Thiers 
as  a  public  enemy.  The  police  are  seemingly  instructed 
to  regard  him  in  the  same  light.  His  house  is  watched, 
a  record  is  kept  of  every  visitor  whom  he  receives ;  in 
short,  the  man  who  fought  and  beat  the  Commune  is 
treated  by  a  professedly  Conservative  Government  as 
though  he  were  an  irreconcilable  conspirator.  It  is  not 
the  Republicans  who  have  cause  to  find  fault  with  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  have  to  contend  with  is  the  difficulty  of 
making  it  plain  that  M.  Thiers  is  a  candidate  for  the 
presidentship  when  as  yet  there  is  no  admitted  prospect 
of  the  presidentship  being  vacant.  It  is  only  by  indirect 
means  that  the  Republicans  can  contrive  to  keep  M. 
Thiers’s  claims  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
they  may  well  be  thankful  to  the  Cabinet  for  doing  their 
work  so  effectually.  Whatever  opinion  Frenchmen  may 
entertain  of  M.  Thiers  as  compared  with  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon,  the  Government  are  making  it  impossible  for  any 
Frenchman  to  doubt  that,  when  the  Marshal  asks  the 
country  to  say  whether  it  prefers  his  policy  or  that  of  the 
Republicans,  he  is  really  asking  it  whether  it  prefers  his 
policy  or  that  of  M.  Thiers.  The  issue  could  not  be  stated 
in  terms  more  favourable  to  the  Republican  party  ;  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Government 
for  taking  the  task  of  thus  stating  it  out  of  their  hands. 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL. 

rni-IE  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
JL  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  discipline  and 
management  of  Christ’s  Hospital  altogether  bears  out  the 
opinion  we  expressed,  that  the  faults  of  this  great  school 
are  faults  which  cannot  be  amended  without  a  radical 
change  in  its  administration.  “That  such  a  system ”  as 
that  described  by  the  Commissioners  “  works  no  worse  is  to 
“  the  credit  of  the  Head-Master  and  the  Warden  and  their 
“  assistants.”  Considering  wdiat  the  working  of  the  system 
is  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  this  is  a  very  strong 
condemnation  ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  borne  out  alike  by 
theory  and  experience.  If  nothing  were  known  about 
Christ’s  Hospital  except  the  fact  that  it  is  governafi  in  such 
and  such  a  manner,  it  would  seem  safe  to  infer  that  such 
and  such  evils  would  be  visible  in  the  school.  So  far  as 
the  interior  of  a  great  school  can  be  made  known  to  any  one 
who  is  not  either  a  master  or  a  scholar  in  it,  it  appears  that 
the  evils  which  might  have  been  expected  to  follow  from 
its  peculiar  organization  have  actually  followed.  As  regards 
the  particular  case  which  provoked  the  inquiry,  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  leaves  matters  pretty  much  where 
they  were.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  the 
treatment  to  which  Gibbs  was  subjected  to  account  for  hia 
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suicide.  The  statements  which  he  himself  made  at  home 
would  to  some  extent  explain  the  state  of  mind  which  he 
must  have  been  in,  but  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  ascer¬ 
tained  falsehoods  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  faith  in 
them.  The  suicide  of  a  boy  of  Gibbs’s  age  is  so  unusual  an 
occurrence  that  it  seems  equally  wild  to  attribute  it  to 
insanity  and  to  the  despair  produced  by  habitual  and 
anticipated  ill-usage.  Where  the  Commissioners  have 
failed  no  one  else  can  hope  to  succeed,  and  with  this 
remark  the  case  of  Gibbs  may  be  dismissed. 

His  death,  however,  will  not  have  been  useless  if  it  loads 
to  the  introduction  of  those  radical  changes  which  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  to  be  indispensable 
to  any  solid  improvement  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  The  change 
on  which  all  the  rest  depend — with  which  they  would  be  secured 
almost  without  any  special  provision,  without  which  no 
reforms,  however  well  intentioned,  can  be  worth  anything- 
— is  the  removal  of  the  school  from  London.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  Head-Master  in  England 
who  would  hold  that  the  middle  of  London  is  a  good,  or 
even  an  endurable,  site  for  a  great  boarding  school.  There 
are  two  Head-Masters  whom  the  Commissioners  have 
examined  on  this  point,  and  they  are  both  very  well  fitted 
from  their  positions  and  antecedents  to  speak  with 
authority.  One  is  Mr.  Bell,  now  Master  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  Head-Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital  from  1 868  to 
1876  ;  the  other  is  Dr.  Haig  Brown,  who  is  an  “  old 
“  Blue,”  and  is  now  Head-Master  of  Charterhouse — a 
school  which  has  itself  undergone  that  process  of  removal 
which  is  so  urgently  needed  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  These 
gentlemen  agree  in  thinking  that  the  defects  in  management 
And  discipline  which  are  complained  of  at  Christ’s  Hospital 
cannot  be  effectually  cured  while  it  remains  in  its  present 
cramped  situation,  but  would  probably  disappear  if  once  the 
school  were  removed  to  a  spacious  site  in  the  country.  The 
system  now  in  use  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  say  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  “  expects  that  700  boys  should,  except  when  at 
“  lessons,  be  kept  in  order  by  the  Head-Master  and  the 
“Warden,  assisted  by  matrons,  beadles,  and  boys  under 
“  sixteen.”  Eurther  to  ensure  failure  the  relations  of  the 
Head-Masterand  theWarden  to  oneanother  are  “  notclearly 
“  defined”;  and  both  of  them  are  subordinate  to  the  treasurer. 
In  the  last  resort,  therefore,  the  authority  over  the  boys  rests 
with  an  official  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school,  either  in  class  or  out  of  class.  In  the 
much  more  numerous  cases  in  which  the  necessity  for  an 
appeal  to  the  treasurer  does  not  pi-esent  itself,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Head-Master  and  the  Warden  is  co-ordinate  ; 
and  both  probably  find  themselves  from  time  to  time  in 
the  position  described  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  being  on  the  verge 
[  of  a  direct  collision  of  opinion  w-ithout  feeling  at  all 
j  sure  that  they  have  the  power  to  enforce  their  own  views. 

To  say,  as  the  Commissioners  do,  that  such  a  state  of 
|  things  “tends  to  w-eaken  the  executive  force  of  the  school,” 
is  to  state  the  objection  in  the  mildest  possible  form.  They 
might  safely  have  said  that  an  authority  thus  distributed  is 
scarcely  better  than  no  authority  at  all.  Even  if  the  au- 
j  thoritv  of  the  Head-Master  were  paramount  and  undivided, 

)  the  absence  of  any  proper  staff  would  be  fatal  to  its  ade- 
!  quate  exercise.  Wliat  can  a  general  do  who  has  only 
j  civilians  for  lieutenants,  while  even  these  civilians  are  not 
|  appointed  by  himself?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  position 
j  of  the  Head-Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  His  authority  in 
the  matter  of  discipline  out  of  class  is  delegated,  not 
to  assistant-masters,  bnt  to  matrons  and  beadles,  and 
j  even  these  matrons  and  beadles  are  responsible  to  the 
j  Warden,  and  not  to  the  Head-Master.  There  is  no  use 
in  arguing  against  such  a  system  as  this.  Those  who  do 
I  not  see  that  as  soon  as  it  is  stated  it  is  condemned  will 
never  be  made  to  condemn  it  by  any  process  of  reasoning. 

The  only  point  on  which  proof  is  required  is  the  connexion 
j  between  the  removal  of  the  school  and  the  abolition  of  this 
system.  Until  the  masters  live  in  the  school  they  cannot 
i  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  alike  of  the  classes,  the 
playground,  and  the  wards  ;  and  so  long  as  the  school  re¬ 
mains  where  it  is  the  masters  cannot  live  in  it.  The  whole 
!  structure  of  the  buildings  is  designed  for  a  mode  of  life 
1  altogether  different  from  that  which  is  now  seen  to  be 
i  suited  to  a  congregation  of  seven  hundred  boys.  The 
Commissioners  recommend  that  for  the  sake  of  economy 
\!  the  boys  should  be  placed  in  large  wards  even  in  the 
country.  “  But,”  they  go  on,  “in  a  new  building  more 
'  “  floor  space  might  be  provided,  so  that  the  beds  need  not 
“  be  in  so  close  contiguity  ;  and  masters’  houses  might  be 
“  built  with  doors  opening  into  every  ward,  so  that  the 


“  master  in  charge  of  the  wards  might  enter  at  pleasure, 
“  and  see  at  a  glance  whether  all  was  in  order  or  no.  The 
“  authority  of  the  monitors  might  then  be  limited  in 
“  amount,  but  such  as  they  retained  might  be  exercised 
“  with  much  more  certainty;  and  their  duties  would 
“  become  so  much  diminished  in  point  of  detail  that  the 
“  Grecians  might  well  be  required  to  act  with  effect  as  the 
“  heads  of  the  wards.  In  the  play  hours  also  the  masters’ 
“  houses  would  overlook  the  playground  ;  and  as  in  most 
“  schools  that  have  the  advantage  of  a  country  site,  the 
“  younger  masters  at  least  might  join  in  the  games,  and 
“  thus  a  sympathy  and  confidence  might  grow  up  which 
“  really  has  been  found  to  exist  in  other  schools,  but 
“  which  can  hardly  be  expected  in  a  school  where  the 
“  intercourse  of  masters  and  boys  is  systematically  con- 
“  fined  to  hearing  lessons  and  inflicting  pnnishment.”  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  consider  the  alternative  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners.  As  the  removal  of  the 
school  was  not  the  question  submitted  to  them,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  consider  what  improvements  could  be 
introduced  in  the  event  of  the  present  site  being  retained. 
But  the  reasons  against  retaining  the  pr-esent  site  and  for 
removing  the  school  into  the  country  are  so  overpowering 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  strength  to  rest  content  with 
any  reform  short  of  this.  The  evils  associated  with 
Christ’s  Hospital  can  never  be  cured,  the  services  which  it 
is  capable  of  rendering  to  the  cause  of  education  can 
never  be  realized,  until  the  boys  are  taken  away  from  New¬ 
gate  Street.  To  suggest  how  they  may  be  better  managed 
in  Newgate  Street  is  a  very  proper  employment  for  a 
Commission  appointed  for  that  object ;  but  public  opinion 
ought  not  to  be,  and  we  hope  will  not  be,  satisfied  with  any 
half  measures  of  this  sort. 

The  Commissioners  refer  so  often  to  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Fearon,  to  which  we  drew  attention  the  other  day, 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  proposals  made  in 
it  for  the  reconstitution  of  Christ’s  Hospital  as  a  great 
system  of  middle-class  education  for  the  Home  counties. 
Mr.  Fearon  suowsted  that  the  buildings  and  site  in 
London,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hall,  should  be  sold  ; 
and  that,  with  the  proceeds,  five  schools  should  be  built- 
one  at  St.  Albans,  one  at  Chelmsford,  one  at  Seven- 
oaks,  one  at  Guildford,  and  one  at  Maidenhead,  each  of 
these  schools  providing  accommodation  for  150  Blue-coat 
boys,  and  150  county  scholars  as  boarders,  and  for  150 
day  scholars.  In  this  way  the  “Blues  ”  would  be  nomi¬ 
nated,  maintained,  and  educated  in  just  the  same  way  as 
they  are  now ;  the  amalgamation  of  local  foundations 
would  provide  funds  for  the  county  scholars  ;  and 
that  outer  London  which  is  every  year  becoming 
more  thickly  inhabited  would  supply  the  day  scholars. 
The  population  of  six  counties  would  thus  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  system  of  secondary  education,  while 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  old  Hospital  would  be 
preserved,  and  its  fame  and  influence  be  immeasur¬ 
ably  increased.  Now  that  public  attention  has  been  acci¬ 
dentally  fixed  upon  Christ’s  Hospital,  it  is  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  is  not 
allowed  to  go  unimproved.  The  removal  of  the  school 
into  the  country  is  the  first  and  paramount  necessity  ;  but 
it  would  be  unfortunate  if  advantage  were  not  taken  of  this 
removal  to  extend  the  benefit  of  a  sound  middle  class  edu¬ 
cation  over  the  wider  area  contemplated  in  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  quoted. 


rOLICE  DETECTIVES. 

7HATEVER  may  be  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  three  Detective  Inspectors,  Meiklejohn,  Drus- 
coviciqand  Palmer — as  to  which,  of  course,  we  can  neither 
express  nor  imply  any  opinion — there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Home  Secretary  has  acted  wisely  in  the  course  he  has 
taken  on  the  general  question  of  the  organization  of  this 
branch  of  the  police  system.  In  the  last  moments  of  the 
Session  Sir  C.  Dilke  asked  what  steps  would  be  taken  by 
the  Government  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Detective  force— a  question  which  apparently  assumed 
that  the  inquiries  in  the  criminal  case  which  is  still  going 
on  in  the  police-court  were  enough  to  justify  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  was  something  seriously  wrong  in 
that  department,  and  that  reorganization  has  been  proved 
to  be  necessary.  The  Home  Secretary  was  therefore 
I  entitled  to  meet  the  question  by  the  remark  that  mem. 

I  bers  must  not  give  credit  to  everything  that  was 
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stated  in  the  police-court  ;  but  he  added  that 
he  thought  it  right  that  careful  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  Detective  body,  and 
that  he  had  appointed  a  Committee  for  that  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  composition  of  the 
Committee,  which  includes  Colonel  Feilding,  Sir  H. 
Selwin-Ibbetson,  Mr.  Ovekend,  Mr.  J.  B.  Maule,  and  two 
of  the  police  magistrates  of  London  ;  and  which  will  deal 
not  with  any  particular  charges  against  members  of  the 
force — which  must  of  course  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
judicial  processes — but  with  the  constitution  and  practice 
of  the  service,  as  to  which  enough  has  come  out  to  justify 
an  inquiry  into  the  system  as  it  is  at  present  carried 
on.  Some  years  back  Dickens  w'rote  a  series  of  papers 
describing  interviews  with  various  police  detectives,  re¬ 
ferred  to  under  fictitious  names  but  easily  recognized  as 
real  persons,  who  narrated  their  adventures  in  an  amusing 
form,  and  so  as  to  show  what  a  deep  and  subtle  person  a 
detective  was.  Since  then  the  police  detective  has  had  a 
conspicuous  place  in  fiction ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  class  of  officers  are  really  of  the  stamp 
which  might  be  supposed  from  novelists’  descriptions.  Any 
one  who  cares  to  refer  to  Dickens’s  articles  will,  how¬ 
ever,  get  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
detectives  have  to  perform,  and  of  the  tactics  to  which 
they  are  necessarily  compelled  to  resort.  It  is  unavoid¬ 
able  that,  if  crime  is  to  be  tracked,  there  should  be  a  set 
of  policemen  acting  in  secret.  These  men  are  regularly 
enrolled  on  the  lists  of  the  police ;  but  of  course  they  are 
not  necessarily  known  by  sight  to  the  criminal  classes  ; 
and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  their  business  to  adopt 
disguises  and  pretences  in  order  to  get  at  the  information 
which  they  require.  If  they  went  about  their  work  in  an 
open  way  they  could  do  nothing.  They  would  at  once  be 
recognized  as  policemen,  and  the  people  they  were  after 
would  be  on  their  guard.  In  every  country  this  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  legitimate  and  inevitable  feature  in  police 
administration,  though  the  system  is  carried  to  different 
lengths  under  different  Governments,  and  is  only  safe 
when  subjected  to  close  supervision  and  judicious  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  the  expedients  to  be  employed. 

It  is  obvious  to  what  kind  of  dangers  the  men  wrho  ai’e 
thus  employed  must  be  constantly  exposed.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  they  live  is  not  a  wholesome  one.  They  have  to 
mix  in  an  insidious  manner  with  the  criminal  classes ; 
to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  stratagems  in  order  to 
collect  particulars  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  a 
straightforward  way.  It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  a  man  cannot  retain  his  sense  of  honour  and  honesty 
who  undertakes  such  work  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that,  as  a  rule,  detectives  have  a  fair  sense  of  duty,  and  even 
for  their  own  sakes  are  careful  to  avoid  entanglingthemselves 
in  doubtful  transactions.  At  the  same  time,  there  must 
obviously  be  a  good  deal  of  temptation  in  their  career. 
They  have  to  pretend  to  be  somehow  friends  of,  or  at  least 
on  confidential  terms  with,  the  persons  they  are  employed 
to  detect ;  and  this  is  apt  to  give  a  bias  to  the  mind. 
Deception  and  underhand  practices  become  for  them  apart 
of  the  regular  business  of  life,  and  their  profession  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exception — a  necessary  exception,  it  may  be,  for 
the  publiegood — from  the  ordinary  rules  and  practice  of  com¬ 
mon  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  end 
in  such  a  case  justifies  the  means,  if  the  latter  are  used  in 
a  cautious  and  scrupulous  manner  ;  but  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  line 
is  to  be  drawm.  Moreover,  men  in  such  a  position  have  a 
great  deal  of  power  in  their  hands,  and  may  be  tempted  to  use 
it  nefariously  by  making  terms  with  those  after  whom  they 
are  sent,  and  by  giving  them  hints  of  danger  or  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  escape.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  substance  of  the 
charge  against  the  detectives  now  under  trial ;  and  till  the 
proceedings  are  finally  concluded  it  will  be  impossible  to 
say  how  far  they  have  been  made  out.  But,  speaking 
merely  from  the  outside  of  the  case,  and  considering  only  the 
conditions  of  the  service,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  vocation 
of  the  detectives  is  discovered  or  suspected  by  the  people  into 
whose  confidence  they  have  to  worm  themselves,  they  may 
have  proposals  made  to  them  of  a  tempting  kind,  which, 
from  the  secresy  of  their  operations,  they  may  think  that 
they  can  entertain  with  impunity.  It  is  too  soon  to  form 
any'  definite  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  manner  in  which  the 
system  is  worked  supplies  an  effectual  check  on  disorders 
of  this  kind  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident 
that  persons  thus  employed  have  great  latitude  allowed 
them.  Detectives  have,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty, 


to  place  themselves  in  equivocal  positions  with  those  whom 
they  are  watching  and  studying  in  order  to  get  proofs  of 
their  guilt ;  and  there  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  appear¬ 
ances  may  be  against  them,  though  they  are  only  loyally 
fulfilling  their  duty  to  their  superiors  in  ferreting  out 
the  secrets  of  suspected  people.  What  is  wanted  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  very  sharp  system  of  super¬ 
vision  and  control.  Officers  employed  in  this  way  ought 
to  be  bound  to  keep  a  detailed  diary  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  to  report  continually  to  headquarters  what 
they  have  in  view  and  what  they  are  doing.  Something 
ought  also  to  be  done  to  raise  the  character  of  the  men,  and 
perhaps  their  rate  of  pay. 

It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  the  manner  in 
which  a  certain  class  of  people  are  now  daily  behaving  in 
the  police-court  is  a  scandal  to  justice,  and  might  easily 
be  checked  by  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.  We 
find  in  one  of  the  morning  papers  the  following  account  of 
the  scenes  which  take  place : — “  Everybody  who  can  be 
“  considered  as  opposed  to  the  police  is  a  favourite  with 
“  the  mob  of  roughs  and  idlei-s — men  who  apparently  have 
“  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  obstruct  Bow  Street  all  day 
“  in  order  that  they  may  cheer  a  convict  and  loudly  hiss 
“  three  men,  who,  at  present  at  any  rate,  have  a  right  to 
“  say  that  they  are  innocent.” 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  a  gathering  like  that  of  the  British  Association,  which  this 
year  revisits  Plymouth  after  a  long  absence,  the  value  of  the 
work  done  in  the  several  sections  is  in  truth  quite  independent  of 
what  may  happen  at  the  general  meetings,  which  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  spectacular  character,  and  whose  object  is  to  provide  a  sort 
of  medium  between  the  intimate  scientific  work  of  the  Association 
and  the  diffused  interest  of  the  educated  public.  At  the  same  time 
this  object  is  an  important  one,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  left  in  the  minds  of  outsiders  in  any  given  year — and 
consequently  the  amount  of  support  beyond  the  pale  of  the  pro¬ 
perly  scientific  world  which  may  be  counted  on  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war — must  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  impression 
made  by  the  opening  address.  It  is  a  thankless  office  to  have  to 
record,  as  we  are  now  compelled  to  do,  that  this  time  the  impres¬ 
sion  was  not  a  very  favourable  one.  In  one  word,  the  President’s 
discourse  was  much  too  technical  for  the  occasion  and  the 
audience.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  cast  any  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  result  on  the  eminent  specialist  who  was  chosen  for 
the  office.  The  gift  of  interpreting  the  results  of  highly  special 
researches  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  beforehand 
by  special  knowledge  is  by  no  means  a  common  one — in  fact,  it  is 
itself  a  speciality  which  very  few  have  mastered ;  for  which  reason 
people  who  are  anxious  to  parade  themselves  as  amateurs  in  science 
are  much  in  the  habit  of  cheapening  it.  The  notion  that  Professor 
Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall  are  mere  popularizers — because, 
forsooth,  they  can  expound  as  well  as  discover — has  almost  attained 
the  rank  of  a  vulgar  error.  Some  remarks  to  that  effect  were 
heard  at  this  very  meeting  in  the  Guildhall  of  Plymouth.  Those 
who  imagine  that  such  remarks  give  them  a  scientific  air  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  more  certain  stamp  of  a  narrow  and  super¬ 
ficial  habit  of  mind.  However,  we  cannot  all  go  to  Corinth ;  a 
specialist,  however  eminent,  has  net  necessarily  the  gift  of  large  and 
lucid  exposition  ;  and  if  he  has  not,  the  temptation  to  take  refuge 
in  tho  technical  details  of  his  own  province  is  almost  irresistible. 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson  was  himself  aware  of  the  danger,  and  made  a 
sort  of  apology  by  anticipation.  As  far  as  he  is  personally  concerned, 
the  apology  must  be  fully  accepted.  He  began  with  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  history,  position,  and  prospects  of  tho  Darwinian  theory 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  This  first  part  of  tho  discourse, 
though  not  strikingly  brilliant  in  form,  was  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  kind  of  scientific  literature  of  which  England  has  especial 
reason  to  be  proud.  It  was  quite  fair,  again,  for  the  President, 
being  what  he  is,  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  evidences  of 
Darwinism  in  biology;  and  a  passing  notice  of  the  current  con¬ 
troversy  on  spontaneous  generation  was  in  every  way  fitting. 
Here  Dr.  Thomson  declared  himself  in  favour  of  those  who  hold 
that  no  production  of  really  new  organic  life  has  been  shown  to 
take  place  under  the  present  conditions — in  other  words,  he 
adopted  the  germ  theory ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  the  problem  of  the  first  origin  of  life  on  the  earth 
remains  quite  open,  and  that  no  conjecture  yet  advanced  does 
more  than  put  back  the  difficulty.  So  far  all  was  well ;  but 
presently  tho  turn  of  the  discourse  became  furthor  specialized,  and 
the  audience  found  themselves  listening  to  a  severely  technical 
lecture  on  embryology.  Its  main  purport  was  clear  enough,  indeed, 
to  those  who  knew  in  a  general  way  what  to  expect.  To  others  we 
think  it  must  have  been  obscure.  The  President’s  speech  was  now 
of  blastoderm,  ectoderm,  and  endoderm,  epiblast  and  hypoblast; 
and  the  less  physiological  part  of  the  audience  began  to  wonder  if 
they  had  not  strayed  by  mistake  into  the  Biological  section. 
Ignorance  being  the  mother  of  fear,  there  were  signs  of  alarm  lest 
something  improper  should  be  coming  ;  one  or  two  very  discreet  per¬ 
sons  wrere  observed  to  walk  out.  If  they  had  stayed,  they  would 
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probably  have  carried  away  nothing  worse  than  a  more  or  less  hazy 
notion  that  Idackel  and  Von  Bar  were  very  great  men,  and  that  the 
Amphioxus  and  Aseidians  have  become  families  of  much  greater 
consideration  within  late  years.  From  indications  we  shall  pre¬ 
sently  have  to  mention,  it  seems  that  Plymouth  orthodoxy  is  still 
susceptible  on  the  topic  of  Evolution ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have 
had  a  calming  effect  to  assure  the  good  citizens  of  all  respectable 
denominations  that  the  Amphioxus  is  a  particular  bite,  noire  of 
those  particularly  naughty  people  the  Positivists.  We  have  not 
heard,  however,  that  Professor  Huxley  has  been  in  higher  favour 
at  the  Vatican  since  Dr.  Congreve  put  him  under  the  bail  of 
Humanity. 

To  return  to  Professor  Allen  Thomson,  the  general  tenor  of  this 
more  special  part  of  the  address  was  to  set  forth  the  parallel 
between  the  development  of  kinds,  as  conceived  by  the  Darwinian 
naturalist,  and  the  embryonic  development  of  the  individual  as  it 
may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  higher  animals,  from  the  microscopic 
ovum  upwards  through  the  various  stages  that  lead  to  the  finished 
form.  On  the  evolution  hypothesis,  every  such  stage  is  the  record 
of  a  condition  once  present  in  adult  ancestors  of  remote  generations  ; 
and  this  furnishes  an  explanation — how  complete  must  be  left  for 
specialists  to  decide,  but  certainly  the  only  explanation  yet  known — 
of  phenomena  in  embryonic  life  which  otherwise  seem  purposeless 
and.  unaccountable.  Professor  Allen  Thomson  left  no  doubt  as  to 
his  own  opinion ;  he  pronounced  the  evidence  of  embryology  in 
favour  of  the  continuous  development  of  species  to  be  not  only 
strong,  but  practically  conclusive.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
embryologist  not  to  be  an  evolutionist ;  no  theory  which  does  not 
include  the  leading  ideas  of  evolution — namely,  variability,  adap¬ 
tation,  and  hereditary  transmission — can  bring  the  facts  of 
embryology  within  a  general  law.  The  connexion  and  continuity 
of  all  organic  life  force  themselves  irresistibly  upon  the  “  faithful 
student,”  him  who  follows,  according  to  Plato’s  precept,  whither¬ 
soever  the  reason  of  the  thing  leads  him,  not  looking  to  the  right 
hand  or  the  left. 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  the  address,  which,  valuable 
as  was  the  matter,  somewhat  failed,  as  we  have  said,  in  immediate 
effect.  It  was  read  with  a  tone  of  calm  and  equable  familiarity 
proper  for  a  discussion  among  experts,  but  hardly  calculated  to 
fix  the  attention  of  a  mixed  audience  on  the  details  of  embryonic 
development.  There  was  likewise  another  drawback,  and  one  wholly 
beyond  the  President’s  control.  The  wise  men  of  Plymouth  seem  to 
regard  Darwinian  doctrine  as  dangerously  strong  meat  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  speeches  that  introduced  and  followed  the 
discourse  of  the  evening  were  apparently  designed,  instead  of 
setting  off  and  heightening  its  effect,  to  extenuate  it  as  much  as 
possible.  The  Mayor  introduced  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  in  a  rambling 
oration  (not  unjustly  received  with  bare  civility;,  in  which  he  took 
occasion  to  mention  in  an  emphatic  manner  that,  if  the  British 
Association  studies  the  Book  of  Nature  much,  tbe  men  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  study  the  Book  of  Revelation  more.  It  is  true  that  Ply¬ 
mouth  is  distinguished  above  other  towms  for  the  variety,  vehem¬ 
ence,  and  eccentricity  of  its  sectarians.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  to  discover  that  the  temperament  which  has 
produced  three  rival  sets  of  Plymouth  Brethren  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  tbe  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  on  scientific 
speculation.  After  this  he  launched  into  a  display  of  classical 
allusions  in  which  Ajax  and  Prometheus  got  sadly  mixed  up. 
However,  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  was  Prometheus,  and  if  he  did  not 
meddle  with  fire  nobody  would  peck  bun.  The  suggestion 
of  a  “  winged  hound  of  Zeus  ”  in  the  background  who 
tears  presumptuous  men  of  science  was  not  in  the  best 
taste.  Then,  after  the  address,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe  proposed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  and 
said  he  thought  the  wisest  course  for  the  Association  in  such 
difficult  matters  as  had  been  put  before  them  was  to  “  take  their 
President’s  advice,  and,  instead  of  coming  to  rash  conclusions, 
reserve  their  judgment  so  long  as  that  branch  of  science  remained 
in  the  region  of  hypothesis.”  This  was  a  pretty  bold  piece  of  ac¬ 
commodation,  considering  that  the  President,  so  far  from  giving 
any  advice  of  the  kind,  had  said  as  distinctly  as  words  could  say 
it  that  in  his  opinion  only  one  judgment  was  possible.  Whether 
the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  really  meant  that  he  disagreed  with 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson  on  his  own  ground,  but  did  not  like  to  say  so,  or 
whether  he  had  any  more  subtle  meaning,  we  shall  presumably 
never  know.  Last  came  Dr.  Acland  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  professed  himself  specially  thankful  to  Dr.  Allen  Thomson  for 
not  having  trespassed  “  in  a  light  and  useless  way  ”  on  the  for¬ 
bidden  ground  of  metaphysics.  The  terms  of  this  compliment 
seemed  intended  to  imply  a  censuro  on  Professor  Iluxley 
and  Professor  Tyndall  for  their  well-known  Belfast  addresses, 
and  to  suggest  in  a  delicate  way  to  the  good  folk  of 
Plymouth  how  grateful  they  ought  to  be  to  the  Association  for 
not  troubling  them  with  any  such  superfluity  of  naughtiness  this 
year.  Now  it  may  be  observed,  simply  from  the  Association’s 
point  of  view,  that  the  high  problems  of  mind  and  matter,  at  all 
events  when  handled  by  masters  of  exposition,  are  far  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  development  of  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  and 
much  more  likely  to  serve  the  objects  for  which  it  is  chiefly  worth 
while  to  have  opening  addresses  at  all.  But  this  also  is  to  be 
observed,  and  is  far  more  important — that  men  of  science  need  not 
and  will  not  submit  to  purchase  toleration  by  renouncing  the  right 
they  have,  no  less  than  all  other  men,  to  discuss  questions  which 
lie  at  the  foundations  of  science  and  are  of  the  deepest  interest  for 
all  thinking  persons.  As  on  the  one  hand  they  will  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  meet  the  so-called  challenges  of  people  who  have  not 


learnt  the  elements  of  scientific  method,  so  on  the  other  hand  they 
will  from  time  to  time  pause  in  their  special  inquiries,  when  and 
where  they  think  fit,  to  consider  the  bearing  of  established 
facts  or  probable  hypotheses  on  the  general  conception 
of  .  the  world  to  be  formed  by  a  reasonable  man.  We 
believe  that  no  doctrine  about  physical  events,  whether  it  be 
the  conservation  of  energy,  natural  selection,  molecular  theory  of 
gases,  or  anything  else,  can  furnish  proof  or  disproof  of  any  meta¬ 
physical  doctrine,  though  it  may  show  in  particular  cases  that 
something  professing  to  be  metaphysics  is  really  bad  physics.  But 
it  is  perfectly  idle  to  deny  that  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  at 
any  given  time  does  materially  affect  the  notions  of  mankind,  both 
physical  and  metaphysical,  about  the  order  of  nature  as  a  whole. 
Else  why  has  science,  as  it  has  always  laid,  determined  enemies 
in  those  who  are  or  fancy  themselves  committed  to  keeping  up 
particular  sets  of  notions  ?  The  pretence  of  ignoring  or  depre¬ 
cating  these  wider  influences  is  unworthy  of  men  who  serve  know¬ 
ledge  with  a  whole  heart.  Their  business  is  to  go  straight  onward, 
without  fear  and  without  favour,  neither  courting  nor  shrinking 
from  speculative  consequences,  and  least  of  all  affecting  to  be,  alone 
among  all  men,  incompetent  to  discuss  them. 


THE  AKROPOLIS  OF  MYKENE. 

TT*  URIPIDES  was  perhaps  after  all  not  so  far  wrong  as  h% 
-Li  seemed  to  the  mocking  genius  of  comedy,  when  he  raised  the 
question  whether  life  and  death  were  not  in  truth  things  which 
had  exchanged  their  names : — 

TL  9  older  €i  to  £rjv  fiev  €  (ttl  KarOaviiv, 

to  KurSavtiv  be  &V, 

It  is  at  least  very  often  so  in  the  case  of  cities ;  it  is  emphatically 
so  in  the  case  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Argolic  land.  Argos,  as 
we  have  seen,  if  it  has  not  altogether  died,  has  at  least  been 
brought  down  to  a  kind  of  life  which,  judged  by  its  ancient 
s-tandard,  might  pass  for  little  better  than  death.  Its  continued 
being  has  destroyed  well  nigh  every  trace  of  its  ancient  state 
within  the  circuit  which  still  remains  inhabited.  Argos  is  thus 
dead  because  it  has  lived.  Mykene,  on  the  other  hand,  has  re¬ 
mained  alive  because  it  died.  Had  Mykene  remained  a  ruling 
city,  or  even  a  dwelling-place  of  men  in  any  shape,  during  all  the 
ages  which  have  passed  since  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  wo 
should  not  see,  as  we  now  see,  what  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Pelopid  house  really  was.  Thanks  to  its  happy  destruction,  no 
work  of  Turk  or  Venetian  or  Roman  has  ever  arisen  to  jar  on 
the  associations  of  the  primaeval  city.  Even  the  works  of  those 
whom  at  Mykene  we  must  call  the  later  Greeks,  the  men  who 
dwelled  there  from  the  Dorian  invasion  to  the  days  of  Perikles, 
have  passed  away  as  though  they  had  never  been.  No  columns 
rise,  as  at  Nemea,  over  the  forsaken  spot;  we  meet  no  tomb  by 
the  wayside,  no  legend  graven  on  the  rock,  such  as  we  light  on  as 
we  tread  the  holy  way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  House  and  wall, 
temple  and  tower,  were  either  utterly  swept  away  by  Argive 
wrath,  or  else  they  have  crumbled  away  into  nothingness  since  the 
scourge  of  Argos  passed  over  the  devoted  city.  Where  once 
stood  the  wide  streets  of  Mykene,  we  meet  only  the  shepherd 
with  his  crook  to  guide  his  flock,  or  the  peasant  woman, 
with  Paionian  industry,  plying  her  distaff'  as  she  gathers 
her  sheep  or  her  goats  to  watering.  For  the  hum  of  as¬ 
sembled  citizens  in  the  ctgore,  for  the  tramp  of  gathering  warriors 
on  the  akropolis,  we  hear  only  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd  himself 
and  the  bark  of  the  shepherd’s  dog.  The  shepherds  who  wander 
over  the  site  of  Mykene  may  not  wholly  answer  to  the  pictures  of 
Theokritos  or  Virgil;  but  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  distaff,  are  hero- 
no  figures  of  speech.  They  may  be  seen  and  heard  daily  as  the 
sun  rises  over  the  deep  gorge  which  fences  in  the  Mykenaian 
akropolis,  or  when  he  “  reigns  ”  at  eve  over  the  heights  of  Artemis 
and  Kronos.  But  even  those  few  shepherds  do  not,  like  the  few 
inhabitants  of  modern  Corinth,  dwell  on  the  old  site  of  Mykene,  nor 
do  they  profess  to  carry  on  the  Mykenaian  name.  At  the  loot  of  the 
lower  hill,  the  hill  of  the  city  as  distinguished  from  the  hill  of  the 
akropolis,  a  small  church  and  a  few  houses,  seeming  almost  to 
grow  out  of  the  rocky  soil,  form  the  small  village,  not  of  Mykene 
but  of  Chorbati.  Yet  in  one  sense  Chorbati  has  become  Mykene. 
Gathered  there  in  a  small  museum  are  the  less  splendid  and  pre¬ 
cious  of  the  relics  which  modern  discovery  has  brought  to  light  on 
Mykenaian  soil.  And  there  too  is  one  relic,  torn"  from  a  rifled 
tomb  on  the  akropolis,  which  to  the  eye  of  faith  must  be  more 
precious  even  than  the  treasury  and  the  lion-gate.  There  lies  the 
nearly  perfect  skeleton  which  those  who  have  trodden  doubts  and 
difficulties  under  their  feet  believe  to  be  the  very  bones  of  Agamem¬ 
non.  The  more  cautious  Greek  antiquary  is  less  rash  in  committing 
himself.  Mr.  Stamatakes,  the  learned  and  zealous  guardian  of  the 
Mykenaian  treasury,  points  to  it  with  a  wise  qualification.  The 
rest  of  his  explanation  is  given  in  the  tongue  which  is  alike  his 
own  and  Homer’s.  But,  to  express  his  doubts,  the  Hellenic  lips 
have  learned  to  form  a  Teutonic  genitive.  He  does  not  commithimself 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  bones  of  “  Agamemnon,”  pure  and 
simple;  they  are  the  bones  of  “  Schliemann’s  Agamemnon.”  Yet 
n-imseval  Hellas,  primmval  Mykene,  has  a  history  which  may  well 
ive  through  alike  unreasonable  doubts  and  undiscerning  faith. 
Call  him  what  we  will — Agamemnon  or  anything  else — the  name 
matters  little.  It  is  a  marked  moment  in  one’s  life  when  one  looks 
on  the  bones  of  one  who,  we  need  not  doubt,  was,  in  days  long 
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before  Ilekataios  wrote  or  even  before  Homer  sang,  a  lord  of  many 
islands  and  of  all  Argos. 

The  position  of  the  akropolis  at  Mykene  differs  widely  from  that 
of  either  of  the  neighbouring  akropoleis  of  Tiryns  and  Argos. 
The  hill  of  Tiryns  is  a  mere  mound  in  the  plain.  The  loftier  hill  of 
Argos,  though  far  outtopped  by  the  mountains  behind  it,  still 
stands  out  as  a  marked  object.  But  the  akropolis  of  Mykene, 
though  we  find  it  to  be  in  a  manner  isolated  when  we  come  to  it, 
seems  like  an  outpost  of  the  far  loftier  hills  immediately  behind  it. 
On  one  side  the  rock  rises  precipitously  above  a  narrow  gorge 
whose  limestone  cliffs  at  once,  to  an  eye  familiar  with  the  West  of 
England,  suggest  the  gorges  of  Mendip,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
pass  of  Cheddar.  In  the  early  days  of  fortifications,  when  there 
was  no  missile  to  be  feared  but  darts  and  arrows,  a  fortress  was 
not  deemed  to  be  in  greater  danger  by  reason  of  being  thus  over¬ 
looked.  Indeed,  to  be  overlooked  by  high  and  inaccessible  mountains 
was  in  itself  a  kind  of  shelter.  The  Mykenaian  akropolis  thus  stands 
upon  the  rocks  and  among  the  hills  in  a  way  in  which  its  fellows 
at  Tiryns  and  Argos  do  not.  For  that  same  reason  it  does  not 
stand  out  in  the  same  way  as  an  object  in  the  distant  view.  Its 
true  form  and  position  grow  gradually  upon  us  as  we  rise 
from  the  modern  village  along  the  paths — paths  only  of  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock — which  are  now  all  that  represent  the  wide 
streets  of  the  city  beloved  of  Here.  More  than  one  path  may  be 
chosen,  and  each  will  lead  by  one  or  more  of  the  wonderful 
remains  of  the  city  itself,  the  so-called  treasuries,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  remains  of  the  akropolis.  But  the  path  to 
be  taken  by  choice,  as  it  is  the  path  to  which  the  traveller's 
instinct  will  most  likely  lead  him,  is  that  most  to  the  right,  that 
which  skirts  the  brook  which  runs  down  from  the  limestone 
gorge,  and  which  will  lead  his  steps  by  the  greatest  monuments  of 
all,  the  first  and  the  second  treasuries.  But  let  the  treasuries  wait  for 
a  moment ;  they  are  works,  though  of  unrecorded  days,  yet  still  of 
days  far  later  than  the  defences  of  the  akropolis  itself.  We  will 
gaze  first  at  the  very  centre  of  all,  the  centre,  we  may  say,  of  proe- 
historic  Hellas.  And,  as  we  draw  near,  we  cannot  help  having  our 
wrath  slightly  kindled  against  the  last  discoverer  of  Mykene.  Dr. 
Sehliemann  has  done  well  in  what  he  has  brought  to  light ;  wtb 
cannot  think  that  he  has  done  well  in  what  he  has  hidden.  As 
we  draw  near,  the  height  and  outline  of  a  great  part  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  akropolis  are  utterly  hidden,  the  general  view  is  spoiled, 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  work  is  sadly  damaged,  because  Dr. 
Sehliemann  chose  to  throw  the  rubbish  which  he  dug  out  of  the  tombs 
anywhere  wdiere  it  might  light.  He  has  for  the  most  part  thrown  it 
m  vast  heaps  over  the  wall,  by  which  a  really  large  part  of 
the  course  of  the  wall  is  hidden,  and'  the  whole  view  blurred 
and  confused.  A  little  trouble  might  have  avoided  this  at 
first ;  a  little  more  trouble  might  get  rid  of  the  rubbish  now. 
In  the  last  diggings  at  Athens  much  more  care  has  been 
taken.  The  rubbish  has  been  all  carried  away,  and  is  piled 
in  heaps  where  it  does  no  harm.  If  in  times  to  come  those  heaps 
should  grow  into  hills  like  the  “  mons  te^taceus  ”  at  Rome,  no 
harm  will  have  been  done,  and  an  odd  little  piece  of  history  will 
have  been  made.  But  Dr.  Schliemann’s  heaps  of  rubbish  do 
seriously  mar  the  general  effect  of  the  Mykenaian  akropolis.  They 
make  it  hard  to  understand  the  real  line  of  the  walls  until  we 
come  quite  close  to  them.  Among  the  rocks  and  the  walls,  the  walls 
growing  out  of  the  rocks,  we  see  something  which  is  neither  rock 
nor  wall,  but  which  confuses  the  outline  of  both  ;  as  we  come 
nearer,  we  find  it  to  be  the  former  contents  of  the  royal  tombs 
and  of  the  other  works  which  have  been  brought  to  light  within  the 
walls.  As  at  Tiryns,  there  is  a  higher  and  a  lower,  an  inner  and 
an  outer,  fortress  within  the  akropolis  itself.  But  the  greater 
height  of  the  Mykenaian  hill  makes  this  arrangement  far  more  pro¬ 
minent,  far  more  effective  than  it  is  at  Tiryns.  Only  at  Mykene 
the  lower  enclosure  has  more  of  the  air  of  an  excrescence  or  an 
appendage  than  the  lower  enclosure  of  Tiryns.  But  it  is  this 
lower  enclosure,  the  enclosure  immediately  entered  by  the  famous 
lion-gate,  which,  whether  an  addition  or  not  to  the  fortress  above, 
has  become  the  great  centre  of  the  associations  of  the  place. 
There  lie  the  empty  tombs,  thence  came  the  wondrous  treasures, 
which  have  carried  us  back  into  the  depths  of  what  we  may  fairly 
call  prse-historic  history,  which  have  made  us  stand  face  to  face,  if 
not  with  the  personal  heroes  of  Homer,  at  least  with  the  men  of 
that  age  of  Hellenic  culture  which  the  songs  of  Homer  set 
before  us. 

The  buildings  at  Mykene  have  been  described  over  and  over 
again  till  their  general  effect  must  be  almost  as  familiar  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them  as  to  those  who  have.  But  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  it  is  the  merely  artistic  character  which  can  be 
thus  taken  in  at  a  distance.  To  feel  Mykene,  as  to  feel  any  other 
place,  we  must  see  it.  And  even  some  of  the  artistic  points  can, 
as  usual,  be  thoroughly  made  out  only  on  the  spot.  One  must  see 
the  place  thoroughly  to  take  in  the  wide  difference  between  the 
masonry  and  artistic  finish  of  the  lion-gate  and  of  the  twro  chief 
treasuries.  The  lion-gate — we  mean  the  gate  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lions — is  a  mere  piling  together  of  stones.  The  work  is  done 
doubtless  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  it  has  the  wonderful 
effect  which  all  such  primitive  buildings  have  ;  still  it  is  altogether 
without  any  claims  on  the  score  of  art.  But  in  the  gateways  of  the 
treasuries,  instead  of  the  vast  erect  jambs  of  the  lion-gate,  we 
find  well-wrought  courses  of  stone  in  two  orders,  with  something 
that  may  almost  be  called  a  moulding.  These  gateways  had 
columns  too.  Unluckily  nearly  all  are  gone,  even  the  precious 
fragment  which  was  seen  and  drawn  by  the  earlier  travellers. 
This  last,  be  it  remembered,  was  of  a  kind  which  would  not  have 


looked  out  of  place  in  any  Romanesque  building  in  England  or 
Normandy.  This  is  a  most  instructive  fact,  as  the  likeness 
must  have  been  purely  accidental ;  and  this  may  serve  to  remind 
us  that  there  are  such  things  as  accidental  likenesses,  and  to  warn 
us  against  leaping  to  conclusions  when  such  likenesses  are  found 
in  times  and  places  far  distant  from  one  another.  In  the  second 
treasury,  the  one  lately  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Sehliemann,  there 
is  a  fragment  of  another  column,  no  longer  in  its  place,  which 
looks  like  the  first  rude  attempt  at  the  later  Doric.  Now 
over  both  these  gateways,  and  also  over  the  lion-gate,  are 
openings  of  the  same  triangular  form,  though  of  course  wrought 
far  more  carefully  in  the  treasuries  than  in  the  lion-gate.  In  the 
treasuries  these  openings  are  openings ;  they  are  at  present  filled 
up  with  nothing.  That  over  the  lion-gate  is  filled,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  with  a  basaltic  stone  which  w'ould  seem  more  natural  at 
Bamburgh  than  at  Mykene,  carved  with  the  famous  lions,  if  lions 
they  be,  which  guard  a  column  that  would  not  seem  out  of  place 
in  the  duomo  of  Fiesole,  in  the  apse  of  La  Couture  at  Le  Mans,  or 
even  in  the  slype  at  Worcester.  Can  we  believe  that  the  lion-gate 
and  the  lions,  that  the  lion-gate  and  the  gates  of  the  treasuries,  are 
all  of  the  same  date  ?  And  in  point  of  work  the  lions  at  once 
connect  themselves  with  the  gateways  of  the  treasuries,  not  with 
the  gateway  over  which  they  stand.  Surely  we  have  in  these 
gateways  signs  of  an  abiding  type  which  lived  on  through  several 
stages  of  advancing  art.  Over  the  square-headed  gate  there  was 
to  be,  for  whatever  reason,  a  triangular  hole,  doubtless  meant  to  be 
filled  with  a  stone  of  its  own  shape.  In  the  treasuries  either  this 
stone  was  never  put  in  or  it  is  gone.  In  the  lion-gate  it  was  put  in, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  when  art  had  passed  the  stage  represented  by  the 
lion-gate  itself,  and  had  reached  the  stage  which  is  represented  by 
the  gateways  of  the  treasuries. 

Another  thought  suggests  itself.  At  Mykene,  as  less  clearly  at 
Tiryns,  the  lion-gate,  with  its  skilfully  guarded  approach,  does  not 
lead  at  once  into  the  higher  enclosure  of  the  akropolis,  but  into 
the  outer  and  lower  one.  Does  this  go  at  all  to  show  that  this 
outer  enclosure,  at  Mykene  at  least,  was  an  addition  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  fortress  of  all,  fencing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  ?  The  fact 
that  the  tombs  were  found  in  the  lower  enclosure  also  looks  this 
way.  There  must  have  been  a  time  when  this  ground  was  looked 
on  as  being  outside  the  city,  or  it  would  hardly  have  been  used  for 
purposes  of  burial.  The  argument  does  not  quite  reach  demon¬ 
stration  ;  burial  within  the  walls  was  not  absolutely  unknown  even 
in  historical  Greece,  and  it  may  not  be  safe  to  argue  from  his¬ 
torical  to  primaeval  Greece.  Still  the  two  arguments  so  far  fall 
together  as  at  least  to  suggest  the  idea  that  we  have  in  the  inner 
inclosure  something  yet  more  ancient  and  venerable  than  all — 
something  which  may  have  been  ancient  and  venerable,  not  onty  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  but  in  the  days  of  those  whose  tale  Homer 
has  told. 

For  the  present  we  keep  within  the  acropolis,  within  the  old  hill 
fort  which  forms  the  inner  circle  of  the  Elibatana  of  the  imperial 
lords  of  prse-historic  Hellas.  Wo  stand  here  within  the  w'alLs 
which  struck  the  minds  of  so  many  of  the  poets  of  Greece  in  days 
when  their  desolation  was  a  thing  of  yesterday — walls  which 
seemed  too  mighty  to  be  the  work  of  mortal  men,  and  which,  like 
their  fellows  elsewhere,  were  deemed  to  have  been  wrought  bv 
the  same  hands  w'hich  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  Here  we 
may  in  truth 

< pdaKfi.v  Mv/o/var  ras  TroXvxpvcrovs  opav , 

TTo\v<j)dop6v  re  dcopa  Il(\omdcov  roSe — 

and  we  may  deem  that  the  house  of  the  I’elopids  was  something 
which  grew  up  as  a  new  thing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  walls.  That  inner  fortress  may  well  be  to  the  Mykenean 
empire  of  Homeric  times  what  Roma  Quadrata  on  the  Capitol  was 
to  the  Rome  which  bore  rule  over  all  Italy.  But  not  a  word  is 
there  iu  the  Homeric  tale  to  make  us  think  that  that  empire  was 
a  dominion  of  foreign  princes,  or  that  the  patriarch  of  the  Pelopids 
was  other  than  a  son  of  the  peninsula  to  which  the  race  gave  its 
name.  From  the  akropolis  one  may  look  down  on  the  inclosure 
which  holds  the  rifled  tombs,  on  the  space  beyond — the  site  of  the 
wdde  streets  of  Mykene — which  holds  the  treasuries,  and  so  on  to 
destroying  Argos  and  to  Tiryns,  the  fellow-sufferer  in  overthrow. 
There  is  no  other  spot  where  we  are  carried  so  deep  into  unre¬ 
corded  ages,  and  where  unrecorded  ages  tell  their  tale  so  clearly. 
But  the  tale  of  the  akropolis,  even  the  tale  of  the  inner  fortress, 
is  enough  for  one  while.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  inclosure,  the 
treasuries,  if  treasuries  they  be,  of  the  outer  city,  may  supply  their 
own  materials  for  separate  thought. 


THE  ART  OF  TAKING  A  HOLIDAY. 

WE  know  of  no  art  that  is  so  little  understood  as  the  art  of 
taking  a  holiday.  As  we  have  watched  a  party  of  pleasure- 
seekers  in  the  early  morning  setting  out  for  some  jaunt  in  the 
highest  of  spirits,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  same  party  return  in  the 
evening  worn  out  and  sullen,  we  have  exclaimed  with  the 
satirist : — 

So  ran  the  far-famed  Roman  way, 

So  ended  in  a  mire. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  the  case  different  with  those  whose  holiday  outing 
lasts  some  days,  or  even  weeks.  There  is  always  much  hope,  there 
is  often  great  disappointment.  We  venture  to  think  that  in  the 
course  of  not  a  few  summers  we  have  gathered  some  wisdom  as  to 
the  best  way  of  enjoying  what  should  be  the  best  part  of  every 
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year,  and  that  wisdom  we  will  not  keep  to  ourselves.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  write  for  everybody,  for  there  are  those  who  are  too 
hopelessly  wrong;  ever  to  listen  to  advice.  We  do  not,  for  instance, 
write  for  those  whose  holiday  is  one  long  brag ;  who  hurry  up  a 
mountain  on  one  side,  and  hurry  down  a  mountain  on  the  other  side, 
without  their  “pace  once  slackening  to  a  pause”  to  gaze  upon  the 
scene.  The  only  admiration  they  can  enjoy  is  admiration  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  admiration  is  still  unsated  even  after  they  have  in 
the  visitor’s  book  of  each  hotel  made  an  ample  record  of  their  speed 
and  their  endurance.  We  believe  experience  is  the  only  cure  for 
that  folly,  and  we  know  that  so  long  as  a  man  delighteth  in  his  own 
legs  he  delighteth  but  little  in  nature.  Still  less  do  we  write  for 
those  who,  whether  they  cross  the  sea  or  go  to  some  watering- 
place  at  home,  only  care  to  get  a  change  of  sky,  and  would  bo 
most  uncomfortable  if  they  were  to  find  that  they  had  at  the 
same  time  got  a  change  of  mind.  It  would  be  with  the  greatest 
complacency  and  satisfaction  they  would  say  to  themselves, 
if  their  recollection  of  the  Grammar  or  the  Delectus  so  far  served 
them,  “  Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.” 
They  have  all  their  lives  lived  in  a  noise,  and  it  is  silence,  not 
noise,  that  affects  their  ears.  They  are  somewhat  like  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  wife  who,  the  first  night  on  shore  after  a  long  cruise  with 
her  husband,  was  wakened  up  by  the  morning  gun  not  going  off. 
We  know  as  well  as  anybody  can  know  this  seaside  life.  We  were 
brought  up  in  the  orthodox  middle-class  faith  that  once  a  year  the 
whole  family  must  have  a  change,  and  that  a  change  can  only  be 
had  at  the  seaside.  When  we  grew  up,  at  first  we  clung  to  the 
good  old  faith ;  and,  though  we  sought  as  quiet  a  spot  as  we 
could,  yet  it  was  to  the  seaside  that  we  made  our  yearly  moves. 
We  know  what  seaside  lodgings  are  ;  and  we  know,  too,  what  are 
those  old  women  of  the  sea — seaside  landladies.  We  know  how 
seaside  drainage  is  managed;  and  we  have,  in  manhood,  shuddered 
at  those  long  iron  pipes  that  are  seen  at  low-water  cn  which,  in 
boyhood,  we  used  to  play.  We  have  been  pestered  by  boatmen, 
some  of  whom  told  us  what  we  could  not  help  seeing  for  our¬ 
selves — that  it  was  a  fine  day  ;  while  others,  as  we  came  in  sight, 
■stuck  a  telescope  up  to  their  eye,  and  pretended  to  contemplate 
with  the  greatest  interest  some  fishing-smack  in  the  distance. 
There  used  to  be  two  such  men  on  Dover  Pier  who  pretty 
well  spoilt  that  promenade  for  us.  We  dreaded  the  gravity  of 
their  gaze  when  we  were  still  some  paces  off,  and  the  benevolence 
of  their  smile  as  they  kindly  offered  us  a  look.  We  began  to  take 
a  dislike  to  the  sea  altogether.  Seen  from  the  topi  of  some  high 
cliff  it  is  certainly  very  fine  so  long  as  the  sun  is  shining ;  but  this 
only  shows  that  it  is  better  at  a  distance  than  close  by.  We 
have  moreover  always  been  fond  of  walking,  and  we  found  one  day 
on  reflection  that  a  man  who  lives  by  the  seaside  is  robbed  of  just 
one-half  of  his  walking  ground.  One  happy  summer  came  when 
the  seaside  and  lodging-houses  saw  us  no  more.  We  went  inland 
and  managed  to  get  rooms  in  a  comfortable  farmhouse.  Since 
then  we  have  always  chosen  some  out-of-the-way  country  spot, 
and  since  then  our  holidays  have  always  been  the  happiest  part  of 
every  year.  From  one  thing  we  have  been  quite  free — from  the 
sharp  sore  throat  and  other  ailments  which  the  vile  drainage  of 
seaside  lodgings  had  more  than  once  brought  on. 

Londoners,  no  doubt,  who  often  know  next  to  nothing  of  their 
■own  country,  may  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable 
place.  In  almost  every  parish,  however,  there  is  a  vicarage  or  a 
rectory,  and  a  country  parson,  like  every  one  else,  enjoys  a  change. 
He  is  not  always  so  rich  but  that  he  is  willing  during  his  absence 
to  let  his  pleasant  parsonage  for  a  consideration.  We  could  tell  of 
■one  of  the  pleasantest  vicarages  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  parts  of 
Kent.  There  is  a  peaceful  air  about  the  spot  which  at  once 
soothes  a  somewhat  tired  brain.  As  we  stroll  over  the  well-kept 
lawn  by  the  trim  yew-hedges,  and  along  the  grassy  paths  of  a 
garden  where  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  and  old-fashioned  flowers  are 
admirably  mixed,  and  where  there  is  not  an  artificial  flower-bed  to 
pain  the  eye,  we  find  ourselves  reflecting  on  the  long  line  of  vicars 
who,  almost  from  time  immemorial,  have  here  found  but  little  care 
and  much  comfort.  We  think  tenderly  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  and 
cannot  judge  a  man  very  harshly  if  the  garden  and  vicarage  to 
which  he  clung  were  at  all  like  these.  Within  doors,  instead  of 
the  horsehair  sofa  of  the  lodging-house- — far  too  hard  and  far  too 
short  for  repose — the  ladies  may  find  a  comfortable  couch  on 
which  a  bishop  may,  likely  enough,  have  rested  in  placid  comfort 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  confirmation.  Instead  of  the  lodging- 
bouse  chair,  whose 

Bank  erect 

Distress’d  the  weary  loins  that  felt  no  ease, 

there  is  more  than  one  of  ample  size  of  which  one  might  with 
justice 

Ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest. 

Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 

There  is,  too,  a  well-chosen  library  of  books,  in  which  one  could 
easily  find  wholesome  and  pleasant  reading  for  a  whole  year. 
There  are  four  fields  of  glebe  land,  where  one  could  stroll  in  quiet 
talk  when  inclined  to  be  old,  or  fly  kites  with  children  when  wise 
enough  to  be  yeung.  Close  bv  is  the  church,  and  from  the  church 
of  course  start  on  all  6ides  field-paths.  Even  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  Establishment  must  allow  that,  had  there  been  no  parish 
churches,  there  would  have  been  but  few  field-walks.  The  land- 
owners  in  long  years  have  stolen  many  paths,  but  a  path  that  leads 
to  the  church  is  not  so  easily  blocked  up.  Erom  the  high 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  vicarage  glimpses  can  be  caught 
of  the  distant  sea,  and  the  peacefulness  of  the  inland  scene  can ''be 


the  better  felt  when  the  sea  brings  back  to  our  minds  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  crowded  beach.  Nay,  even  a  man  might  not  do  amiss 
if  he  were  so  hold  as  now  and  then  to  walk  to  one  or  two  of  the 
nearest  watering-places,  so  that,  after  passing  along  their  noisy 
parades  and  by  their  importunate  boatmen  and  bathing-women,  be 
might  enjoy  bis  quiet  vicarage  with  a  double  relish.  A  vicarage, 
we  must  admit,  brings  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  and  enjoy¬ 
ments.  The  very  spot,  while  it  inspires  cheerfulness  and  comfort, 
imposes  also  a  certain  degree  of  decorum.  One  could  scarcely,  for 
instance,  step  across  the  road  to  smoke  a  pipe  in  the  sunshine  on 
the  low  churchyard  wall ;  nor,  while  the  village  choir  hard  by  is 
practising  on  the  Saturday  evening,  could  one,  without  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness,  see  a  party  of  friends,  if  any  were  to  turn  up,  raise  a 
jovial  chorus  over  the  dinner-table.  On  Sundays  the  least  one  can 
do  is  to  wear  a  black  coat  all  day  and  once  to  attend  on  the  curate, 
while,  in  his  vicar’s  absence,  he  displays  his  eloquence  and  his 
modern  doctrines  to  the  iullest  advantage.  A  man  of  proper 
feelings  would,  indeed,  stand  in  some  awe  of  the  parish  clerk ; 
and  even  on  a  week-day,  before  he  would  join  his  sons  in  shying 
stones,  as  they  call  it,  he  would  look  carefully  round  to  see 
if  the  beadle  were  anywhere  in  sight.  He  would  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  he  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  or  a  buttress  either,  but  with  four 
surplices  hanging  up  at  the  hack  of  the  study  door  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  for  a  time  he  was  a  kind  of  prop,  though  a 
somewhat  awrkward  and  uncommon  one. 

Any  one  who  still  delights  in  long  walks,  who  can  still  boast  of 
that  play  of  lungs  which  makes  swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to 
him,  can  find  in  Kent  almost  all  that  a  walker  can  desire.  There 
is  an  art,  however,  in  taking  these  country  walks  that  is  hut  little 
understood.  The  present  writer  was  once  seeking  some  modest 
refreshment  in  a  small  inn  on  the  main  road  between  Canterbury 
and  Dover.  He  had  come  into  the  road  down  a  field-path  that  led 
from  a  valley  so  wonderfully  beautiful  and  retired  that  it  passed 
by  the  name  of  the  Happy  Valley.  In  the  inn  parlour  he  found 
two  lads,  hot  and  dusty,  who  told  him  they  had  just  come  from 
Dover,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Canterbury.  They  were  some¬ 
what  proud  of  the  distance  they  had  already  walked.  It  was  no 
great  matter  iu  itself,  unless  indeed  it  were  measured  by  the  clouds 
of  dust  through  which  they  must  have  passed.  He  had  himself 
noticed  a  thick  white  cloud  sweeping  along  as  he  entered  the  inn. 
He  suggested  to  them  that  they  wmuld  find  their  walk  far  more 
agreeable  if  they  took  the  side  lanes  and  field  paths,  but  both  cried 
out  that  in  the  attempt  they  should  most  certainly  lose  their  way. 
He  was  not  hard  upon  them.  He  remembered  that  in  his  first 
tour  in  Kent  he  had  walked  along  the  high  road  from  Rochester 
to  Maidstone,  from  Maidstone  to  Ashford,  and  from  Ashford  to 
Dover.  No  pedestrian  should  ever  pass  from  one  main  town  to 
another,  for  between  the  two  there  runs  of  course  a  high  road.  If 
he  starts  from  Dover,  for  instance,  and  wants  to  end  the 
da}’  in  Canterbury,  he  should  strike  across  the  country 
to  some  road-side  station  on  a  line  of  railway  that 
will  take  him  to  Canterbury,  and  there  catch  an  evening 
train.  If  his  walk  lies  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  are 
no  railways,  let  him  aim  at  some  village  that  lies  halfway  between 
his  starting-point  and  his  goal,  and  some  few  miles  to  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  main  road.  lie  should  have  writh  him  the  Ordnance 
Map,  in  sheets  cut  to  a  convenient  size,  and,  either  by  a  compass  or 
by  asking  hk  way,  pass  from  village  to  village.  We  scarcely  know 
of  a  finer  walk  than  a  man  might  thus  take  from  Rochester  to 
Dover.  On  his  map  he  will  see  that  there  is  a  range  of  hills  that 
runs  eastward  from  the  Maidstone  road  some  lour  miles  out  of 
Rochester.  Let  him  keep  along  this,  going  down  the  first  evening  into 
the  plain  to  see  Leeds  Castle,  and  to  sleep  at  the  little  inn  in  Leeds 
village.  He  must  the  next  morning  again  strike  up  into  the  hill 
country,  just  to  the  north  of  the  main  road,  and  through  fields  and 
lanes,  woods  and  parks,  make  his  way  most  pleasantly  to  Wye. 
From  Wye,  the  third  day,  he  can  either  keep  along  the  high  downs 
which  run  with  no  great  break  to  Folkestone,  and  thence  along  the 
cliffs  to  Dover,  or  by  Waltham,  Stelling,  Covert  Wood,  Broom  Park, 
Swingfield,  and  Alkhame,  he  can  cross  some  dozen  valleys  or  so, 
which  at  the  happiest  time  of  the  year,  with  their  copses,  their  ripe 
corn,  their  bright  clover  fields,  and  their  green  root  crops,  show  an 
endless  variety  of  colours.  He  will  see  none  but  husbandmen,  and 
he  will  enjoy  a  solitude  such  as  few  valleys  of  Switzerland  afford. 
We  have  walked  in  that  part  of  the  country  three  hours  without 
meeting  a  single  person.  Too  much  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
these  out-of-the-way  villages  in  the  way  of  a  midday-meal.  Once 
at  the  inn  where  we  sought  to  get  lunch  the  good  woman  began 
by  owning  that  she  had  not  any  bread  in  the  house.  Only  too 
forcibly  were  brought  home  to  us  the  lines  in  The  Tash,  which, 
tell  how  the  dweller  in  lonely  spots  often  waits 

Dependent  on  the  baker’s  punctual  call, 

To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 

Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  crust  consumed. 

Tired  and  hungry  though  we  were,  we  did  not  go  on  to  say 

If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  life. 

Society  for  me ! 

We  have  described  hut  one  walk.  But  there  are  countless  walks 
in  Kent,  and  Kent  is  not  the  only  beautiful  county  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London.  Some  among  our  readers,  perhaps,  first  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plan  we  have  laid  down  and  the  walk  we  have  marked 
out  for  them,  will  themselves  find  out  “  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new.” 
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MR.  GRANT  DUFF  ON  RATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

MR.  GRANT  DUFF  has  been  pleading1  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  the  cause  of  “  A  Rational  Education.”  There  is 
only  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  hoys  and  girls 
read  all  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  favourite  books,  shilling  manuals,  and 
cribs  to  Dion  Chrysostom  and  other  authors ;  but  then  the  obstacle 
is  very  serious  indeed.  It  has  probably  happened  to  most  men  to 
try  the  effect  of  saying  “  Do  be  rational  ”  to  a  friend  of  either  sex. 
The  unbroken  experience  of  collective  humanity  proves,  if  it 
proves  anything,  that  appeals  of  this  kind  are  absolutely  and 
universally  without  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the  lady  with 
whom  one  is  conversing  to  be  “  rational”;  that'  is  just  the  very 
thing  which  she  will  not  do.  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  entreaties  to  the 
English  parent,  nursery  governess,  and  schoolboy,  are  therefore 
quite  pathetic  in  their  earnestness  and  hopelessness. 

One  may  agree  with  him  in  almost  every  step  of  his  argument. 
One  may  admit  that  a  child  of  seven,  who  has  picked  up  French 
from  his  bonne,  who  can  read  English,  and  who  has  a  “  lively,  not 
wholly  uninformed,  interest  in  the  objects  around  him,”  is  a  child 
who  has  done  his  best  for  himself,  and  vet  not  more  than  a 
child  mig'ht  do.  It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  nursery 
governesses  and  nurses  could  tell  their  charges  something 
about  the  plants  of  the  wayside  beyond  the  sweep¬ 
ing  and  unscientific,  yet  safe,  assertion  that  all  berries  are 
poisonous,  and  that  all  herbs  sting.  Koine  knowledge  of  blue¬ 
bottles  and  dragon-flies  might  be  thrown  in.  But  nurses,  pool- 
tilings,  are  not  likely  to  get  beyond  the  crudest  stage  of  opinion. 
Their  business  is  to  keep  little  boys  out  of  the  mud  and  the  thorns, 
if  possible.  If  a  child  rushes  wildly  after  honeysuckle,  like  Mr. 
Rossetti  in  an  adventure  described  by  that  poet,  and  if  he  there 
and  then  dirties  his  boots  with  “  quag-water,”  as  Mr.  Rossetti  says 
he  did,  then  the  nurse  or  nursery  governess  reads  a  moral,  not  a 
scientific,  lesson.  She  cannot  be  expected  to  point  out  that  the 
botanical  name  of  honeysuckle  is — whatever  it  inav  happen  to  be; 
her  interests  are  limited  by  the  painful  fact  of  muddy  boots.  No 
doubt,  if  the  nurse  or  nursery  governess  were  only  rational,  and 
would  only  take  a  rational  view  of  education,  she  would  see  that 
knowledge  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price  of  torn  trousers  aud 
scratched  hands.  But  this  is  just  one  of  the  instances  of  that 
impossibility  of  getting  the  world  to  be  rational  which  will  for 
some  ages  prove  a  bar  to  persons  who  are  not  ashamed  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “  educationists.” 

When  we  follow  a  boy’s  career  till  he  reaches  the 
•age  ol  fourteen,  we  lind  that  the  number  of  people  who 
ought  to  be,  but  who  firmly  decline  to  be,  rational  increases 
with  the  increasing  years  of  the  pupil.  Boys  themselves,  to  begin 
with,  are  the  most  irrational  of  human  beings.  If  they  were  only 
willing,  or  if  it  were  possible  without  exhausting  effort  to  compel 
them,  to  learn  German  and  read  and  mark  manuals,  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  would  be  solved.  But  boys  have  an  inveterate  hatred  of 
“  Mr.  Oliver’s  little  manual,”  anil  of  Professor  Balfour  Stewart’s 
primer,  “  a  small  shilling  book.”  Any  one  who  has  a  shilling  to 
invest  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  young  can  brino-  a 
small  shilling  book  to  a  boy,  but  no  two  parents  can  make  him 
read  it.  If  a  father  enjoying  the  energy  and  leisure  of  Mr.  James 
Mill  were  to  devote  some  eight  hours  a  day  to  thrusting  primers 
before  an  ordinary  boy  of  fourteen,  perhaps  he  might  in  a  few 
years  compel  the  lad  to  swallow  the  little  book.  But  how  many 
parents,  how  rational  soever,  have  the  necessary  perseverance  and 
energy  ?  What  the  ordinary  father  does  is  to  receive  his  son’s 
school  report  once  a  quarter,  and  to  shout  at  the  wretched  lad  at 
breakfast-time,  when  reports  and  other  disagreeable  letters  are  apt 
to  come  in.  Every  father  knows  how  disagreeable  this  necessary 
process  is,  how  it  interferes  with  the  digestion  and  the  affections 
of  home,  how  the  girls  one  by  one  cry  and  go  out  of  the  room, 
how  tho  pupil  himself  disappears  with  his  fishing-rod  till  dinner¬ 
time  comes,  and  the  mollia  tempora  fancli.  For  a  dav  or 
two  the  excellent  lad  tries  to  mind  his  holiday  task,  and  puts  him¬ 
self  en  evidence  in  the  act  of  saying  his  “  rep  ” — that  is,  the  lines  of 
Greek  or  Latin  which  he  has  to  commit  to  memory — to  his  sisters. 
By  the  time  that  the  next  report  arrives  his  virtue  has  slowlv 
evaporated ;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  of  having  thoroughly 
neglected  his  German  lessons,  of  having  trusted  to  the  light  of 
nature  for  guidance  in  geometry,  and  of  many  other  crimes  which 
produce  a  bad  report.  He  has  even  elaborated  a  theory,  which 
satisfies  his  conscience,  that  qo  reports  are  ever  good,  owing  to  the 
ingrained  pessimism  of  the  head-master. 

Nothing  could  be  less  rational  than  this  state  of  things.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff’s  plan  would  be  a  hundred  times  better,  if  parents  had 
the  time  and  energy  to  see  that  boys  read  French,  German, 
shilling  manuals,  and  classics ;  that  they  perused  in  cribs  what 
they  had  not  time  to  study  in  the  original,  and  that  they  alter¬ 
nately  studied  abroad  and  at  home.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  says  that 
parents  console  themselves,  in  the  existing  and  most  irrational 
state  of  education,  by  reflecting  that  their  sons  “  are  at  least 
gentlemen.”  If  they  are  gentlemen,  as  he  truly  says,  it  is 
because  “  gentlemen  they  went  into  the  mill,  and  gentlemen  they 
came  out.”  One  may  hope  that  most  parents  are  aware  of  this ;  if 
they  are  not,  the  subject  of  gentlemanliness  is  one  about 
which  they  probably  talk  more  than  they  know.  It  would  be 
more  true  perhaps  to  say  that  parents  are  aware  that,  by  sending 
their  children  to  public  schools,  they  get,  with  slight  expenditure 
of  exertion,  fair  specimens  of  the  usual  class  of  young  men.  Beyond 
this  their  wishes  may  extend,  but  not  their  ambition.  They  are 
dot  equal  to  the  incessant  toil  of  struggling  against  the  native 


conservatism  of  boys.  If  they  did  struggle,  they  would  get,  after 
immense  expenditure  of  time,  toil,  and  temper,  something  unlike 
the  ordinary  boy  indeed,  but,  for  all  they  know,  something  not 
better  but  worse.  The  average  public  schoolboy  they  know,  and 
at  worst  they  are  certain  that  he  will  pass  in  the  crowd  of  life. 
But  about  the  boy  educated  on  a  “  rational  ”  system  they  only 
know  that  he  will  not  be  the  average  public  schoolboy.  "What  he 
will  gain  is  uncertain,  what  he  will  lose  is  a  definite  quantity — 
namely,  the  happy  security  of  commonplaceness,  and  the  possession 
of  many  perhaps  puerile  interests  and  ideas  which  are  the  mental 
stock-in-trade  of  the  enormous  majority  of  young  men. 

By  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  ordinary  young  man  is  not  half  so 
well  found  in  knowledge  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  child  of  fourteen. 
Unlike  that  model  boy,  he  cannot  “read  aloud  clearly  and 
agreeably.”  lie  cannot  write  “  a  large  distinct  round  hand.”  He- 
cannot  “  speak  and  write  French  with  ease  and  correctness,”  though 
he  may  possibly  have  read  a  good  deal  of  French  fiction  and 
poetry.  The  odds  are  that  his  knowledge  of  geography  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  marches  of  Hannibal,  or  to  the  countries  in  which 
Brasidas  and  Gylippus  fought.  As  to  astronomy  and  geology, 
he  might  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  rational  infant  of  fourteen 
with  great  profit.  Animals  he  has  only  observed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  sportsman,  and  plants  he  has  not  observed  at  all. 
If  these  are  tho  relative  positions  of  the  man  of  twenty-two  of 
to-day  and  of  the  rational  infant  of  the  future,  it  may  be  possible- 
to  calculate  how  far  the  rationally  trained  man  of  twenty-two  will 
outdo  the  existing  first-class  man.  But  the  rationally  educated 
man  will  never  exist,  except  by  accident,  while  human  nature,  as 
a  classical  writer  says,  continues  to  be  human  nature.  It  will 
always  be  necessary  to  do  tilings  on  a  large  scale.  The  British 
parent  will  still  like  to  have  most  of  the  trouble,  except  a  little 
occasional  shouting  once  in  every  holidays,  taken  off  his  hands. 
The  schoolboy  will  still  keep  his  present  attitude  towards 
science,  till  science,  as  taught  in  schools,  is  placed  on  the 
same  social  level  as  classics.  That  cannot  be  done  till 
an  example  is  set  in  the  Universities,  and  till  men  who 
there  devote  themselves  to  chemistry  and  geology  escape  the 
reproach  of  pursuing  these  researches  because  they  are  too  stupid 
to  write  Greek  verses  or  too  dull  “  to  weave  and  unweave  the  web- 
of  metaphysics.”  At  present  boys  have  no  objection  to  science 
in  the  holidays,  and  as  they  understand  it.  Their  parents,  sisters, 
and  cousins  have  reason  to  dread  and  distrust  their  enthusiasm, 
and  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  their  persons.  If  scientific  boys- 
would  only  cling  to  the  mild  wisdom  of  the  rational  nurse,  if  they 
would  merely  stuff  tin  boxes  with  plants,  every  one  at  home  would 
know  the  worst.  The  worst  would  be  the  use  of  all  the  folios  in 
the  house  as  weights  to  press  and  dry  wild  flowers.  Gum  would 
be  freely  spilled .  over  the  folios,  on  the  tables,  and  everything: 
else.  Chairs  would  exhibit  a  glutinous  tenacity  because  Willy 
laid  the  gumbottle  on  the  armchair  while  he  rushed  out  to  hunt 
a  butterfly  for  his  entomological  collection.  That  would  be  all,  or 
nearly  all.  It  is  different  when  the  student  is  set  on  col¬ 
lecting  common  objects  of  the  seashore.  He  is  apt  in  that 
case  to  leave  zoophytes,  crabs,  and  so  on  in  the  pocket 
of  his  Sunday  jacket,  and  to  offend  his  family  in  church  by  the- 
natural  and  disagreeable  result  of  his  neglect.  lie  is  likely 
to  keep  white  mice,  adders,  hedgehogs,  toads,  and  other  pets,  if 
not  in  hi3  bedra®m,  then  in  out-houses,  whence  they  crawl 
after  him  into  the  schoolroom.  If  he  has  a  small  electric  battery, 
he  will  be  certain,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  science  to  animal 
suffering,  to  try  experiments  on  the  cat  and  on  his  younger  sisters. 
His  chemistry,  as  is  but  natural,  is  alchemy  ;  and,  in  the  recherche 
cle  Fabsolu,  he  produces  more  explosions  than  diamonds,  and  more 
smells  than  explosions.  The  great  charm  of  having  a  chemical 
boy  in  the  house  is  the  absolute  uncertainty  as  to  what  may 
happen  next.  Parents  who  do  not  choose  to  live  in  this  pleasing 
doubt,  who  object  to  blind-worms  in  the  dining-room,  and  dislike- 
finding  hedgehogs  in  their  favourite  armchairs,  have  one  certain 
and  easy  remedy.  They  can  see  that  the  scientific  boy  is  removed 
into  the  Modern  side  of  his  school,  and  placed  under  a  strict  and 
vigorous  teacher  of  chemistry.  Perhaps  he  may  turn  out  a 
Faraday  or  a  Huxley;  perhaps  he  may  be  less  fortunate.  But 
one  tiling  is  certain  ;  when  once  his  scientific  studies  have  to  be¬ 
taken  up  in  earnest  he  will  give  no  more  trouble  with  them  in  the- 
holidays.  He  will  have  quke  enough  of  them  in  schooltime. 
Frogs  will  do  longer  be  his  inseparable  companions;  the  cat  will 
be  safe  ;  and  explosions  will  cease  to  occur.  The  parent,  too,  will 
gain  a  good  deal.  Most  men  keep  up  the  superstitious  belief  that 
they  retain  some  Latin  and  Greek.  To  make  this  creed  prevail  in 
the  family,  they  feign  to  understand  and  be  interested  in  holiday 
tasks.  But  surely  no  gentleman  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  that 
a  chemical  or  geological  holiday  task — say  Professor  Geikie’s- 
Primer — is  quite  outside  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  By  making 
his  sons  learn  science  at  school,  a  parent  is  thus  freed  from  toil 
aud  anxiety  during  the  holidays.  He  may  be  sure  that  his  boys 
will  not  be  conversant  with  frogs,  except,  perhaps,  when  they  use 
them  as  live  bait  for  jack.  These  are  comforts  which  education¬ 
ists  ought  not  to  overlook. 


THE  SIBYLLINE  BOOKS. 

AN  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  deals 
with  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  in  a  literary,  his¬ 
torical,  and  religious  sense,  but  which,  wo  suspect,  will  be  new  to 
most  of  our  readers.  It  may  indeed  be  said  with  literal  accuracy 
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that  u  every  schoolboy  ”  ia  familiar  with  the  famous  legend  of 
Tarquin  and  the  Sibyl  with  her  thrice  repeated  offer  of  a  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing  treasure  at  the  same  price,  as  also  with  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl  of  the  rEneid.  But  there  probably  the  knowledge 
not  only  of  most  schoolboys  but  of  most  scholars  ends.  The 
reviewer  is  at  all  events  not  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  very  few 
persons  have  considered  the  subject  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christian  doctrine  and  history.  Yet  the  simple  tact,  which 
must  be  notorious  to  patristic  students,  that  many  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  habitually  appeal  to  this  evidence  in  their  con¬ 
troversies  with  their  heathen  assailants,  would  suffice  to  prove  that 
such  a  relation  must  exist.  For  it  is  not  merely  writers  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  likeTatian  or  Athenagoras,  but  such  high  authorities  as 
Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius,  and  even  Augus¬ 
tine  who  adopt  this  method  of  argument,  though  it  is  true  that 
other  Fathers,  like  Origen  and  Jerome,  almost  altogether  ignore 
it.  It  gradually  dropped  out  of  use,  yet  even  in  the  middle 
ages  the  well-known  funeral  hymn  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Mass  for  the  Dead,  and  which  Walter  Scott 
was  so  fond  of,  bears  testimony  to  the  same  feeling.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Teste  David  cum  Sibylla  is  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  third  line  of  the  Dies  Ires,  though  it  was  afterwards 
altered  to  Orucis  expectans  vexilla  in  deference  to  a  more  scrupulous 
•or  more  exclusive  taste.  One  broad  distinction  was  however 
always  drawn  between  the  supposed  inspiration  of  the  Sibyl  and  of 
the  Scriptural  writers.  She  was  held  to  be  a  purely  mechanical 
and  unconscious,  if  not  unwilling,  instrument  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  truths  she  did  not  comprehend  ;  and  the  language  of  the 
■oracles  themselves  fully  bears  out  this  estimate.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  how  a  divine  origin  came  to  be  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Sibylline  books  by  Christians,  and  what  is  the  real  history  of  their 
composition. 

If  we  begin  at  the  beginning,  there  were  always  many  con¬ 
flicting  traditions  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  oracles.  Tacitus 
specifies  one  Sibyl  only,  Pausanius  mentions  four,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  nine,  and  Varro’s  authority  is  cited  for  ten.  But  the 
best  known  of  course  is  the  Roman  or  Cumcean  Sibyl,  supposed  to 
■be  identical  with  the  Sibyl  of  Erythras  in  Bceotia,  from  whom 
Tarquin  received  the  mysterious  books  preserved  with  such 
profound  reverence  and  care,  and  consulted  in  all  grave  per¬ 
plexities  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Senate.  There  are  records 
cf  nearly  a  hundred  such  consultations.  In  the  conflagration 
•of  the  capital  in  671  a.tj.c.,  this  collection  perished,  and  a 
special  commission  was  despatched  to  Sicily,  Greece,  and  else¬ 
where  to  collect  and  collate  any  extant  MSS.  that  might  be  found 
to  replace  it.  From  these  a  thousand  verses  were  extracted  and 
formed  into  a  new  Sibylline  volume ;  but  it  never  attained  the  same 
reverential  acceptance  as  that  which  had  beeu  lost,  and  was  com¬ 
paratively  seldom  consulted  by  the  Senate.  Tiberius  even  forbade 
its  being  consulted  at  all.  Maxentius  ordered  a  solemn  consultation 
on  the  eve  of  the  downfall  of  Paganism,  and  Julian  the  Apostate 
ordered  another  before  his  fatal  expedition  to  Persia,  when,  it 
may  be  added,  he  received  an  unfavourable  response.  Finally  the 
■Christian  Emperor  Ilonorius  ordered  the  Sibylliue  books  to  be 
publicly  burnt.  Meanwhile  a  large  crop  of  spurious  and  unautho¬ 
rized  compositions  had  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  official 
collection  which  Augustus  directed  to  be  destroyed.  So  far  then 
the  origin  and  character  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  so  freely  cited  by 
Christian  apologists  is  still  to  seek.  They  cannot  obviously  have 
been  the  books  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  or  by  order 
of  Augustus,  or  even  the  later  collection  of  one  thousand  lines  pre¬ 
served  under  lock  and  key  till  the  time  of  Honorius.  We  are 
therefore  thrown  back  on  the  apocryphal  oracles,  and  here  it  is 
difficult  to  reach  any  definite  certainty ;  but  modern  researches 
have  east  much  additional  light  on  the  subject,  since  the 
Greek  text  of  the  first  eight  books  out  of  fourteen  in  circulation 
snder  that  name  was  first  published  at  Basel  in  1545  by 
Xystus  Betuleius.  What  is  generally'  admitted  since  the  time  of 
Yossius  is  that  the  compilation  is  the  work  of  several  hands  at 
■different  dates,  and  that  it  was  brought  into  its  present  shape  by 
the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  a  preface  prefixed  to  all  the  MSS., 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  Byzantine  Christian  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury.  it  is  further  agreed  among  critics  that,  while  this  collection 
probably  contains  occasional  verses  or  fragments  of  the  old  Pagan 
oracles,  its  several  portions  proceed  in  the  main  from  a  Jewish  or 
Christian  source.  We  can  hut  indicate  briefly  the  detailed  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  reviewer  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  M. 
Alexandre  and  Professor  Ewald. 

The  book  which  is  clearly  the  earliest,  though  not  placed  first  in 
the  collection,  is  most  plausibly  attributed  to  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  who  gives,  in  the 
assumed  character  of  a  heathen  Sibyl,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  history  of  the  world,  working  up  to  its  destined 
consummation  in  the  future  coming  of  the  Messiah.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  very  curious  composition,  as  well 
historical  as  prophetic,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  second  piece  is  two  or  three  centuries  later, 
probably  composed  soon  after  the  burning  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  to  which  it  refers,  but  it  emanates  also 
from  a  Jewish  author,  as  Ewald  supposed  of  the  Essene  sect. 
The  third  is  of  about  the  same  date,  Dut  of  different  character, 
and  this  also  betrays  a  Jewish,  or  at  least  non-Christian  source. 
All  these  earlier  poems  seem  designed  to  promote  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  monotheistic  and  Messianic  ideas  (as  the  Jews  understood 
them)  in  the  heathen  world,  under  the  disguise  of  Sibylline  inspira¬ 
tion,  But  the  fourth  poem  is  evidently  from  a  Christian  hand, 


though  somewhat  tinged  with  Jewish  sentiment,  and  the  later 
books  are  still  more  distinctively  Christian.  The  last  four  of 
them,  which  most  critics  assign  to  the  third  century',  are  placed  by 
Ewald  as  late  as  the  seventh,  partly  on  account  of  the  apparent 
allusions  to  the  triumphs  of  the  new  creed  of  Islam  in  the  East. 
As  to  the  particular  religious  standpoint  of  the  various  authors 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  construct  a  tolerably  complete  system  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  out  of  the  compilation  as  a  whole,  mixed  with  some  Jewish 
and  many  fanciful  or  heterodox  notions,  as  e.g.  of  the  earthly  millen¬ 
nium.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  of 
purgatory  and  prayer  for  the  dead  are  derived  from  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  and  other  kindred 
doctrines — including,  according  to  what  appears  the  most  plau¬ 
sible  interpretation,  “  the  living  sacrifice”  of  the  Eucharist — are  to 
be  found  there.  But  before  any  theological,  or  at  least  controver¬ 
sial,  inference  is  drawn  from  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
poems  are  quite  as  likely  to  represent  the  current  ideas  of  the  age 
as  to  have  suggested  them.  Some  passages  of  this  kind  are  consi¬ 
dered  by  M.  Alexandre  to  be  later  interpolations.  The  saving  virtue 
of  the  cross  and  the  veneration  due  to  it  are  frequently  introduced. 

A  further  question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  far  the  composi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  literary  curiosities  or  as  pious 
frauds.  That,  in  many  of  them,  at  least  there  is  a  manifest 
and  deliberate  attempt  to  communicate  Jewish  or  Christian 
teaching  under  the  assumed  personality  of  a  heathen  Sibyl  is 
undeniable,  and  contemporary  precedents  for  such  a  procedure  were 
not  difficult  to  find  either  in  Jewish  or  Christian  literature.  Thus 
for  instance  we  have,  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  Penance  of 
Adam,  the  Preaching  of  Noe,  the  Testimony  of  tlte  Three  Patriarchs, 
the  Prayer  of  Joseph,  which  are  lost,  and  the  Assumption  of 
Moses,  which  lias  been  recovered  from  a  MS.  at  Milan.  And 
among  the  early  Christians  there  are,  again,  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
Clementine  Recognitions,  and  other  compositions  of  the  kind. 
Many  of  these  works  were  for  a  long  time  generally  or  partially 
accepted  as  genuine,  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  with 
these  Sibylline  books,  which  were  acknowledged  without  hesita¬ 
tion  by'  Christian  and  heathen  writers  alike.  The  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  compilers  seems  to  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
studious  adoption  of  peculiarities  known  or  believed  to  have  marked 
the  genuine  Sibylline  books,  such  as  enigmas  and  plays  upon  names 
and  numbers,  and,  above  all,  the  use  of  the  acrostic  form,  which 
is  expressly  noticed  by  Cicero  and  Varro  as  characteristic  of  the 
Sibylline  verses.  These  acrostics  do  not  occur  in  the  earlier  books, 
but  one  on  the  name  of  our  Lord,  and  another  on  the  Cross,  are  found 
in  the  eighth  book,  which  last  is  quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  who 
attributes  the  poem  to  the  Erythrrean  Sibyl,  saying  that  his  friend 
Florentinus,  the  proconsul,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had 
shown  him  the  MSS.  of  the  original  Greek.  All  the  authors  seem 
to  have  taken  the  Homeric  poems  as  their  model,  but  there  are 
many  minor  differences  of  style,  which  are  interesting  as  affording 
illustrations  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  transition  from  classical  to 
modern  Greek.  The  earlier  poems  have  the  higher  literary  merit. 
It  is  naturally  in  the  prophetic  rather  than  the  ethical  or  didactic 
passages  that  there  is  most  display  of  poetic  fervour  and  picturesque 
dramatic  effect.  M.  Alexandre  thinks  that  many  of  these  passages 
exhibit  a  simple  power  and  grace  not  unworthy  of  the  classic  age 
of  Greek  epic  poetry,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  them  being 
a  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Much  however  still  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
critic  in  this  field  of  labour,  and  though  we  doubt  whether 
the  result  would  contribute  much  of  value  to  “  the  history  of 
dogma,”  we  quite  agree  with  the  Reviewer  that  such  studies 
might  supply  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  world  before  and  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  elevating  effects  produced  on 
life  and  thought  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  new  creed.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  poems,  if  the  most  probable 
estimate  of  their  respective  dates  be  accepted,  extend  over  a  period 
of  no  less  than  eight  centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  b.c.  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  of  our  era.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  forgeries,  they  thus  present  some  analogy  to  the  long 
series  ef  fabrications  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  claim  of 
supremacy,  of  which  the  Isidorian  Decretals  form  the  typical  and 
most  conspicuous  example,  and,  we  may  almost  add,  the  central 
link  in  the  chain,  a  complete  account  of  which  is  understood  to  be 
now  in  course  of  preparation  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  historical  critics.  Let  us  hope  that  Germany  may  supply 
some  equally  competent  scholar  to  do  for  the  Sibylline  books  what 
Dr.  Doliinger  is  doing  for  the  Roman  forgeries.  Only  the  interest 
in  the  former  case  is  larger  and  more  varied,  though  of  far  less 
controversial  significance. 


THE  MOOES  AND  SHOOTING-BOXES. 

r 5  TWENTY  years  ago  the  distribution  of  sportsmen  over  the 
1  moors  was  a  very  tedious  process.  The  seats  in  the  various 
Highland  stage-coaches  had  been  booked  long  in  advance  for  many 
days  to  come.  The  resources  of  the  different  posting  establish¬ 
ments  were  taxed  to  the  utmost ;  extra  horses  brought  in  from 
the  cart  or  plough  were  put  for  the  occasion  into  venerable 
harness,  where  ropes  did  duty  for  leather  traces ;  antiquated 
vehicles  with  moth-eaten  cushions  were  cleared  from  the  dust  of 
years,  and  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  village  wheelwright; 
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tourists  were  suddenly  stranded  who  had  counted  on  being  for¬ 
warded  on  their  several  routes  ;  and,  alter  all,  it  remains  much  of 
a  mystery  how  so  many  impatient  gentlemen  were  duly  delivered 
at  their  destinations.  For  then,  as  now,  keen  as  they  might  be 
to  exchange  the  town  for  the  country,  they  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  be  tantalized  with  the  prospects  of  a  prohibited  sport  for 
a  week  or  so  before  the  opening.  The  lounge  in  the  bow  windows  of 
the  fast-emptying  Club  was  pleasanter  on  the  whole  than  kicking  one's 
heels  on  the  sweep  before  the  door  of  the  shooting-lodge,  varied 
with  giving  the  dogs  an  occasional  run  over  the  hills  to  bike  a 
rough  census  of  the  strength  of  the  coveys.  Now,  although  many 
of  the  moors  must  always  lie  remote  from  railway  stations,  the 
extension  of  Highland  railway  lines  has  vastly  relieved  the  roads. 
The  grand  central  terminus  at  Perth,  whence  so  many  shooting- 
men  take  a  fresh  departure,  is  a  sight  to  wonder  at  on  the  loth 
and  nth.  Indeed  it  is  a  purgatory  for  unlucky  persons  of 
sporting  tastes  who  chance  to  be  passing  that  way  on  busi¬ 
ness.  Not  merely  because  they  are  hustled  by  a  surging  crowd, 
have  to  pick  their  steps  through  piles  and  under  precipices  of 
luggage,  and  have  to  look  on  while  the  well-spread  tables  of  tbe 
excellent  refreshment-rooms  are  being  swept  clean  by  tbe  swarms 
of  locusts  who  have  settled  round  them  ;  but  mainly  because  every¬ 
thing  is  suggestive  of  the  pleasures  that  are  not  for  them.  They 
see  troops  of  stalwart  Highlanders  in  shooting-coats  and  knicker¬ 
bockers  of  homespun,  and  lusty  Sassenachs  from  Southern  banks 
and  breweries  got  up  in  kilts  and  bonnets  by  MacDingall.  Gun- 
cases  and  ride-cases  by  the  pair  or  half-dozen  meet  their  gaze  on 
every  truck  that  is  rattled  past  them.  They'  trip  over  the  leashes 
of  pointers  and  setters  who  are  taken  out  to  be  watered  and  to 
stretch  their  legs  on  the  platform  after  the  confinement  of  the 
night  journey  in  the  dog-boxes  ;  while  everywhere  among  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  dialects  they  hear  the  “  sough  ”  of  the  familiar,  though 
incomprehensible,  Gaelic.  Eepeatedly  they  are  hailed  by'  excited 
acquaintances,  who  ask  as  a  matter  of  course  whither  they  are 
bound,  and  eye  them  with  kindly  sympathy  and  superiority  when 
they  learn  that  there  is  no  grouse-shooting  in  prospect.  The 
Southern  expresses  have  come  in  late,  and  accordingly  the  trains  by 
the  Highland  line  are  unconscionably  delayed,  while  the  stowage 
of  the  luggage-vans  is  being  leisurely  effected.  The  engine  puff’s 
out  of  the  station  more  deliberately  than  usual,  and  makes  por¬ 
tentous  intervals  of  breathing  time  at  the  successive  halting-points. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  conveyances  in  waiting  and  the  hotel 
omnibuses  address  broad  grins  of  grateful  and  hopeful  recognition 
to  employers  who  have  shown  themselves  free-handed  in  former 
seasons.  The  dogs  and  guns  are  gradually  disgorged,  cases  from 
Morell  and  Fortnum  and  Mason  are  deposited  on  the  platform 
among  the  portmanteaus  and  hat-boxes,  and  again  the  train  pro¬ 
ceeds  among  a  fire  of  farewells  mingled  with  friendly  chaff  and 
challenges  as  to  respective  performances  on  the  eventful  day. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  excitement  and  anticipation  of  the 
journey  are  not  about  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  sportsman's  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  moors.  If  we  accompany  him  towards  his  quarters 
we  shall  find  the  excitement  steadily  increasing  as  he  approaches 
them.  The  fatigue  of  the  troublesome  night  journey  is  forgotten, 
and  the  more  try'ing  tedium  of  that  second  stage  when  you  had 
quitted  the  “  Flying  Scotchman  ”  for  the  local  train.  You  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  grouse  cock  among  the  heather  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  follow  complacently  the  flight  of  the  coveys,  scarcely 
grudging  them  the  evening  or  two  of  brief  reprieve  that  they  will 
enjoy  ere  the  opening  of  the  fatal  campaign.  This  year  at  least 
there  need  he  no  talk  of  a  year  of  jubilee  and  sparing  the  ground. 
There  has  been  no  disease  worth  spealdug  of  to  thin  the  broods ; 
and,  though  the  winter  was  wet  and  the  spring  cold,  these  are  said 
to  have  done  comparatively  little  harm.  So  much  you  have  heard 
already  from  your  keeper,  with  whom  you  have  naturally  been  in 
close  correspondence;  but  you  are  scarcely  the  less  anxious  to  have 
the  latest  assurances  renewed  from  his  own  lips.  At  last  you  arrive 
at  the  mountain  burn  that  forms  the  “  march"  of  your  own  shooting, 
and  in  due  season  you  see  the  curl  of  the  peat-smoke  from  your 
chimneys,  and  finally  can  distinguish  the  little  house  itself,  with  its 
broad  eves  and  waterproof  weather-boarding.  The  keeper  and  a 
gilly  or  two  have  been  on  the  outlook,  and  long  before  you  have 
completed  the  slow  and  steep  ascent,  they  are  bustling  out  upon 
the  carefully-weeded  gravel,  and  throwing  open  the  gate  for  their 
lord  and  master.  The  retriever  at  the  keeper’s  heel,  a  sagacious 
veteran,  whose  coat  of  jet  begins  to  he  flecked  with  the  snows  of 
many  seasons,  is  keenly  alive  to  what  it  all  portends.  He  departs 
for  the  nonce  from  his  sobriety  of  demeanour,  indulges  in  playful 
bounds,  with  short  joyous  barks,  and  finally  precipitates  himself  on 
you  with  boisterous  caresses.  Nor  is  the  welcome  of  the  keeper 
much  less  hearty,  and  he,  too,  seems  to  have  thrown  oft’  half- 
a-dozen  of  his  years  in  the  exciting  prospect  of  an  animated 
time.  Happily,  lie  can  confirm  the  tenor  of  his  former  despatches. 
The  young  birds  are  generally  healthy,  plentiful,  and  strong  on 
the  wing ;  where  the  coveys  suffered  from  the  frosts  of  the 
spring,  they  have  been  replaced  by  second  broods  that  are 
flourishing;  and  though  the  colley  dogs  have,  of  course, 
been  giving  trouble,  yet  tbe  shepherds  on  the  whole  are  friendly 
and  manageable.  The  dinner  to  which  you  and  your  friends 
sit  down  is  a  very  merry  meal.  Even  in  the  absence  of  game 
and  entrees,  the  simple  mountain  bill  of  fare  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  There  are  pink-fleshed  trout  from  the  neighbouring 
lake ;  an  aldermanic  pike  with  a  most  savoury  stuffing  in  a  claret 
sauce ;  and  an  admirable  saddle  of  four-year-old  black-faced 
mutton.  Yrou  have  made  a  descent  to  your  cellar  and  brought  up 
a  bottle  or  two  from  well-known  bins;  and  you  have  unpacked  a 


stilton  and  some  anchovies  and  biscuits  that  you  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  bringing  in  your  lighter  luggage.  The  dinner  despatched, 
waving  the  form  of  dessert,  you  draw  in  your  chairs  to  the  blazing 
fire  of  peat  and  logs,  the  warmth  being  far  from  overpowering, 
even  in  the  middle  of  August,  if  you  throw  open  the  windows  that 
look  out  upon  the  hill.  Probably  you  extract  the  cork  of  a  bottle 
of  mountain  dew,  which  diffuses  a  fragrance  that  is  happily  in 
harmony  with  the  smell  of  the  peat  fire,  and  of  the  fresh  heather 
out  ef  doors.  The  keeper,  who  has  modestly  come  in  by  in¬ 
vitation,  settles  himself  at  a  respectful  distance  on  the  extreme 
corner  of  his  chair,  and  you  discuss  the  operations  of  the  coming- 
campaign,  enlivening  it  with  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  the 
past.  The  Sunday  which  interposes  itself  between  your  ar- 
lival  and  your  work  must,  we  fear,  in  many  instances  have  been 
rather  misspent  than  otherwise,  especially  according  to  the  notions 
of  your  neighbours — at  least,  according  to  what  would  he  the 
notions  of  the  neighbourhood  if  there  were  one  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  little  whisky-shop  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  there  is 
not  a  habitation  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  you,  unless  it  be 
some  scattered  cottages  of  shepherds  or  watchers  lying  some¬ 
where  in  the  folds  of  the  moor.  Six  miles  is  the  distance  of  the 
kirk  and  the  manse,  with  the  school  and  the  post-office.  So  that, 
after  the  exertion  of  travelling  from  town,  you  can  scarcely  he 
expected  to  join  the  congregation  ;  although  you  do  make  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  Sabbath  day’s  journey  of  your  afternoon  ramble 
among  the  heather,  having  previously  passed  geod  part  of  the 
morning  in  overhauling  your  battery  of  guns,  and  paying  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit  to  the  kennels. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  the  12th,  or  rather  of 
the  13th,  and  of  the  busy  days  that  follow.  We  leave  them  to 
the  recollections  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  them,  since  de¬ 
scriptions  have  been  multiplied  ad  nauseam ,  and  are  apt  to. 
drag  out  to  inordinate  length.  But  everything  has  its  shady  side, 
even  the  summer  stay  in  a  Highland  shooting-box ;  and  we  would 
add  a  warning  word  of  the  sportsman's  experiences  when  shut  up  in 
the  house  understressof  weather.  A  wetdaynow  andagainis  all  very 
well,  especially  when  it  comes  in  the  thick  of  the  shooting  to  mea 
who  are  somewhat  out  of  condition.  You  are  by  no  means  sorry 
that  relief  should  come  to  your  muscles,  and  your  dogs  are  all  the 
better  for  a  rest,  if  your  kennel  he  not  mounted  on  a  lavish  scale. 
What  with  breakfasting  early  and  dining  late,  and  having  abundant 
subjects  of  conversation  for  the  evenings,  you  have  rather  neglected 
the  accumulating  journals,  and  have  left  a  considerable  mass  of 
matter  in  arrear.  But  there  are  times  when  the  Highland  climate 
takes  a  confirmed  fit  of  the  sulks,  coming  down  in  a  relentless  drip 
that  makes  shooting  utterly  miserable  ;  or  when  the  flood-gates  of 
the  heavens  seem  to  be  opened  and  the  wildest  winds  unchained, 
and  then,  amid  the  howling  and  driving  deluge,  attempts  at  shoot¬ 
ing  are  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
second  day  or  so  the  clouds  without  are  apt  to  throw  their  lower¬ 
ing  shadows  on  the  faces  within.  The  tiles  of  the  papers  have 
been  thoroughly  ransacked,  and  perchance  the  post  only  arrives, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  week.  The  shooting-lodge  library, 
even  with  men  of  literary  tastes,  is  very  apt  to  he  somewhat 
meagre;  for  frequently  the  most  ardent  students  go  on  the 
principle  of  letting  their  minds  unbend,  and  they  may  have  a 
superstition  moreover  that  making  a  great  provision  of  hooks  would 
he  inviting  Providence  to  give  opportunities  for  using  them. 
There  are  men,  we  imagine,  of  most  contented  minds  who  can. 
rough  it  under  such  circumstances  on  any  single  volume  that  may 
chance  to  fall  into  their  hands.  For  our  own  part  we  confess  that 
a  stinted  supply  always  gives  us  the  idea  of  prison  rations,  and  the- 
most  fascinating  author  speedil)'  palls  upon  us,  if  he  be  presented 
to  us  as  Hobson’s  choice.  You  may  not  have  travelled  over  tho 
minds  of  your  fellow-prisoners,  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson-,  hut,  at  all  events,  you  soon  come  to  feel 
as  if  you  had,  which  is  very  much  the  same  thing.  You  have  over¬ 
hauled  those  guns  of  yours  again  and  again,  until  further  cleaning 
becomes  too  obviously  a  work  of  supererogation.  You  make  a  rule 
of  keeping  your  rubber  for  tbe  evening,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
tbe  proprieties  ;  Ike  more  so  that  possibly  you  may  be  only  three 
in  the  party,  and  are  reduced  to  playing  whist  with  a  dummy. 
You  have  dragged  the  shallows  of  the  neighbouring  loch  in. 
waterproofs,  and  have  come  back  soaked  to  the  skin  all  the 
same,  though  with  a  superfluity  of  pike  and  trout.  At  last  you 
take  to  thumping  on  the  barometer  with  feelings  of  personal 
rancour,  but  which  by  no  means  further  your  object.  For,, 
as  you  beat  the  devil’s  tattoo  on  the  streaming  window  panes,  the 
heavens  seem  to  get  darker  and  darker,  as  the  heavy  clouds  sink 
nearer  to  the  earth.  Or,  if  a  passing  lightening  of  the  obscurity 
raises  fallacious  hopes,  it  is  only  to  plunge  you  in  more  gloomy 
dejection  when  the  appearances  that  deluded  you  have  vanished 
in  denser  volumes  of  drift.  It  is  in  fretting  circumstances  lika 
these  that  you  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  contiguous  railway 
station  and  a  settled  neighbourhood — advantages  which,  however,, 
have  been  considered  in  the  rent.  For  if  you  have  banished  your¬ 
self  to  the  wilds  at  the  back  of  the  world,  you  are  apt  in  sheer 
desperation  to  pack  your  traps,  and  make  a  start  for  the  lowlands ; 
and  probably  the  first  budget  of  news  that  follows  you  thither 
will  tell  of  a  gratifying  change  in  the  weather  on  the  verv; 
evening  when  you  took  your  departure. 
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was  asked  for  from  thepublic  ;  but  sufficient  funds  were  not  then  ob¬ 
tained,  and  a  further  delay  ensued.  Subsequently  the  proprietors 
of  the  Great  Northern  Cemetery  offered  to  supply  land  for  the 
necessary  buildings  and  the  use  of  their  chapels  and  other  accom¬ 
modation  ;  and  this  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  plans  were  drawn 
up,  and  arrangements  made  for  beginning  operations.  A  gentleman, 
who  is  not  named,  then  came  forward  and  offered  to  guarantee 
and  defray,  if  necessary,  the  cost  of  the  whole  affair  over  and  above 
5 oof.  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Council,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
land,  however,  on  which  the  crematory  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  was  consecrated  ground,  and  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  permission  to  realize 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Council.  The  Bishop’s  answer 
was: — “  I  cannot  consent — moreover,  I  have  not  the  power 
to  consent — to  the  introduction  of  such  a  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.”  There  the  matter  rests  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  legal  advice  is  now  to  be  taken  in  order  to  test  the 
power  of  any  one  to  prohibit  cremation  in  the  cemeteries.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  arrangements  for  cremation  have  been 
as  yet  carried  out  in  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  on  a  small 
scale  cremation  might  take  place  without  creating  a  serious  sanitary 
nuisance,  and  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  legal  objec¬ 
tion  to  such  a  method ;  but  there  would  apparently  be  very  little 
demand  for  exceptional  facilities  of  this  kind,  most  people  being 
content  to  be  buried  as  their  fathers  were  before  them. 


THE  CANTON  EXHIBITION. 

IV. 

THOUGH  the  Exhibition  has  now  reached  what  may,  with 
probable  safety,  be  called  “  positively  the  last  fortnight,”  the 
Bibles  remain  unarranged.  This  will  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  many  ardent  bibliographers  ;  but  it  may  allay  their  regret  to 
know  that,  unless  the  present  collection  had  been  largely  supple¬ 
mented,  it  could  not  have  been  considered  in  any  sense  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  history  of  Bibl e-printing.  Mr.  Stevens,  to  whom  the 
arrangement  of  this  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  entrusted,  has 
neither  done  it  himself  nor  commissioned  any  one  else  to  do  it.  He 
has,  however,  published  an  u  Introduction,”  in  which  he  claims 
for  Jacob  van  Meteren,  an  Antwerp  merchant,  who  is  said  to 
have  learned  to  print  early  in  life,  the  honour  of  being  the  printer 
and  translator  of  Coverdale's  Bible.  The  passages  quoted  from 
Emanuel  van  Meteren's  Historia  Bdgica  do  not  justify  these  con¬ 
clusions;  and,  without  further  evidence,  we  must  withhold  our 
judgment.  Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Stevens’s  Introduction  is  not 
before  us,  we  may  pass  on  to  notice  the  Bibles  actually  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition  ;  since,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  arrangement,  they  form  an  interesting  collection, 
especially  if  we  include  among  them  the  early  specimens  already 
described  from  the  German,  the  Roman,  and  the  Paris  presses. 

The  first  complete  English  Bible,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
edition  of  1535,  printed  in  all  probability  at  Antwerp.  It  is  so 
scarce  that  no  perfect  copy  is  known,  and  one  of  the  six  examples 
in  the  Exhibition,  Lord  Spencer’s,  has  a  title-page  inserted  from  a 
different  edition.  Her  Majesty’s  copy  has  part  of  the  title,  but  is 
very  imperfect  in  other  places,  as  is  Lord  Leicester’s,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  whole  title,  and  is  therefore  unique.  It  was  finished, 
says  the  colophon,  in  1 535,  “  the  fourth  day  of  October.”  The 
Althorp  copy  has  a  title  from  a  Bible  almost  equally  rare, 
Raynalde  and  Hyll’s,  1549,  of  which  no  copy  seems  to  be  in  the 
gallery.  The  New  Testament  of  Tyndale’s  version,  lent  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  and  almost  unique,  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  ten  years  older  than  Coverdale’s  first  Bible.  Mr.  Fry 
and  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer  at 
Worms  in  1526.  This  would  add  to  its  interest,  as  Schoeffer  was 
the  successor  of  the  Peter  Schoeffer  of  w horn  we  have  already  made 
frequent  mention  as  the  partner  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust.  Apart, 
at  least,  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  London  from 
Wycliffe’s  version  in  or  about  1532,  by  Robert  Redman,  and  a 
copy  is  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  lent 
for  the  present  Exhibition  if  asked  for,  but  the  managers  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence.  Tyndale’s  Pentateuch  is 
here,  however,  printed  at  “  Malborow  in  the  land  of  Hesse,”  and 
lent  by  Mr.  Fry.  There  are  several  other  Tyndale  Testaments, 
including,  according  to  the  “  preliminary  issue  ”  of  the  Catalogue, 
that  of  1535,  “  whereunto  is  added  an  exhortacion  to  the  same  of 
Erasmus  Rot,  with  an  Englysshe  Kalender  and  a  Table,  necessary 
to  fynde  easly  and  lyghtely  any  story  contayned  in  the  iiii  evange- 
listes  and  in  the  Actes  of  the  Apostles.”  The  book  itself  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  found  “  easly  and  lyghtely  ”  by  a  visitor;  and  is,  we 
suspect,  among  the  closed  volumes  in  a  bookcase  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  gallery.  The  “  preliminary  issue  ”  has  become 
permanent,  a  not  unaccustomed  fate  of  South  Kensington  Cata¬ 
logues. 

Next  in  interest  after  these — the  first  English  versions — comes 
the  first,  perhaps  we  should  say  the  only,  authorized  edition — that 
of  Henry  VIII.,  printed  by  Grafton  and.  Whitchurch  in  1539,  and 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  Great  Bible.  Of  this  there  are 
several  copies,  and  the  wood-cut  title,  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Holbein,  is  worth  studying.  At  the  top  the  King  is  seated  on 
a  throne,  ensigned  with  his  arms,  and  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
to  whom  he  distributes  copies  of  the  book.  At  either  side 
Cromwell  aud  Cranmer,  each  also  identified  by  his  shield,  are 
similarly  employed ;  and  round  the  head  of  each  person  is  a 


scroll,  on  which  we  read  “  Vivat  Rex,”  or,  where  the  person  re¬ 
presented  is  a  child,  “  God  save  the  King,”  for  children  of  course 
could  not  be  expected  to  cheer  in  Latin.  There  is  a  tragic 
interest,  too,  about  these  curious  pictures.  Among  the  copies  ex¬ 
hibited  is  one  in  which  the  circular  space  previously  filled 
with  Cromwell’s  arms  is  left  blank.  The  shield  has  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the  two 
copies;  and,  in  the  same  interval,  the  great  Vicar-General 
had  lost  not  only  his  shield,  but  his  head.  There  are  copies  of 
several  later  editions,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  special  notice  of  the 
sole  English  issue  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign.  In  1553  Edward  Whit- 
churche  published  a  Bible  which  would  recommend  itself  to  some 
of  our  modern  educational  agitators.  It  is  literally  “  without  note 
or  comment,”  all  the  preliminary  matter  printed  with  the  Great 
Bible,  including  the  Calendar  and  the  Table  of  Lessons,  being 
omitted.  At  least  one  copy  appears  in  the  Catalogue.  Strange  to 
say,  those  days  of  bigotry  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to  Bible- 
printing  ;  for  the  same  year,  1553,  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the 
first  Spanish  edition,  of  which  a  copy,  printed  at  Ferrara,  comes 
from  Althorp,  aud  another  is  lent  by  the  Bible  Society.  In  1557 
William  Whittingham,  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham,  but  then  an 
exile  at  Geneva,  published  a  New  Testament  of  his  own  translation, 
the  first  divided  into  verses,  and  three  years  later  came  out  the 
famous  “  Genevan,”  or  “  Breeches  Bible,”  which  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  continued  to  be  the  popular  version.  Copies  of  the 
first  edition  are  very  rare,  but  two  at  least  are  in  the  Gallery.  It 
is  adorned  with  maps,  and  has  “  moste  profitable  annotations  upon 
all  the  hard  places.”  It  went  through  about  two  hundred  editions, 
and  rvas  not  superseded  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bible-reading 
public  until  the  profitable  annotations,  and  even  the  headings  of  the 
chapters,  appeared  in  an  edition  of  King  James’s  version  published 
in  1649  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  and  made  no  doubt  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  look  as  like  the  old  favourite  as  possible.  Many 
liberties  were  taken  with  both  text  aud  notes,  among  which 
perhaps  the  most  serious  dealt  with  the  heading  of  Psalm  cxlix., 
the  same  psalm  from  which  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings-with-chains- 
and-their-nobles-with-fetters-of-iron  took  his  memorable  surname. 
In  the  Genevan  Bible  this  psalm  was  headed  “  An  exhortation  to 
the  church  to  prayse  the  Lord  for  his  victory  and  conquest  that  he 
giveth  his  saints  against  all  man’s  power.”  In  the  Authorized 
Version  a  very  different  meaning  was  given  to  the  psalm: — “  The 
prophet  exhorteth  to  praise  God  for  his  love  to  the  Church,  and  for 
that  power  which  he  hath  given  to  theChurch  to  rule  the  conscieitces 
of  men."  The  new  edition,  printed  in  the  very  year  which  saw 
the  downfall  of  all  supremacy  but  that  of  the  saints,  was  altered 
ingeniously ;  the  power  given  to  the  Church  was  “  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  sinners.”  And,  strange  to  say,  there  has  ever  since  been  a 
certain  doubt  about  the  form  of  this  heading,  and  it  now  stands  in 
ordinary  Bibles  in  a  form  which  differs  alike  from  King  James’s 
and  the  saint’s,  for  it  breaks  off'  short  at  the  word  “Church.” 

We  do  not  recognize  a  copy  of  the  quarto  of  1649  in  the  Gallery, 
nor — and  this  is  a  much  more  serious  omission — do  we  find  a 
single  perfect  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  so-called  Authorized 
Version.  One,  near  the  door,  seems  only  to  have  its  New  Testa¬ 
ment  title  ;  but  in  the  Catalogue  there  is  a  long  paragraph  about 
“Hee”  editions  or  “  Shee  ”  editions  which  calls  for  some  notice. 
Two  issues  at  least  took  place  in  1611,  and  their  differences 
are  easily  seen  ;  but,  except  in  the  preliminary  leaves,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  two  issues  are  found  separate.  Sheets  from  one 
were  constantly  mixed  with  sheets  from  the  other;  aud  any 
attempt  to  say  that  one  set  of  sheets  belongs  wholly  to  the  first 
issue  and  another  to  the  second  ends  not  only  in  confusion,  but 
in  something  worse.  W’hen  it  has  been  arbitrarily  determined 
which  set  belongs  to  each  issue,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  existing 
examples  conform ;  and  a  process  takes  place  exactly  analogous 
to  that  by  which  an  enthusiastic  architect  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  falsify  the  record  in  restoring  an  old  building.  The  collection 
of  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  wretchedly  poor,  contain¬ 
ing  in  fact  only  one  volume  of  any  importance — the  Bodleian  copy 
of  the  famous  Bible  of  1631 — an  octavo  in  which  the  “  not  ”  was 
omitted  from  the  Seventh  Commandment.  We  failed  to  find  a 
first  Oxford  Testament,  a  first  Cambridge  Testament,  a  Lloyd's 
folio,  a  Blayney’s  quarto,  a  first  Irish,  a  first  American,  an  “  im¬ 
maculate  ”  Bible  of  1 8 1 1 ,  or,  in  fact,  with  the  one  exception,  any¬ 
thing  of  great  note  in  this  department.  There  is  a  poor  copy  of  the 
Scots  Bible  in  octavo,  with  the  plates  by  Bolswaert  which  were 
such  an  offence  to  the  Puritans,  and  were  specially  charged  against 
Archbishop  Laud.  The  Psalm-books,  too,  are  not  remarkable  lor 
theirrarity,  except  the  American  “  Bay  Psalm-Book,”  which  enjoys 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  book  printed  in  British  North 
America,  and  of  which  the  present  copy,  lent  from  the 
Bodleian,  is  unique  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Queen's 
Printers,  the  two  University  presses,  and  the  Bible  Society 
make  great  displays  on  the  staircase,  where  copies  may  be 
seen  of  the  “  Gladstone  Bible,”  printed  and  bound  at  Oxford  in 
twelve  hours.  The  public  was  informed  at  first  that  the 
type  had  been  set  up  within  that  time,  and  the  curious  in  this 
kind  of  literature  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  valuable  crop  of  mis¬ 
prints  and  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  whole  edition.  But  the 
type  has  been  long  standing,  and  the  volume  is  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  and  dues  not  even,  we  believe,  contain  the  Translators’  Preface 
or  the  Apocryphal  books. 

The  machinery  is  apparently  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
show.  Where  is  Mr.  Buckmaster  that  he  does  not  lecture  on  it  ? 
All  the  processes  of  paper-making,  type-casting,  composing,  distri¬ 
buting,  electrotyping,  printing,  and  folding  are  carried  on  here. 
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There  are  specimens  of  ancient  types  and  woodcuts,  and  paper 
made  on  the  old  system  is  printed  with  a  memorial  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  a  press  of  the  slow,  awkward  kind  which  Caxton  must 
have  used.  The  various  attempts  at  setting  up  type  by  machinery 
occupy  some  space,  and  are  examined  with  great  interest. 
Hattersley’s  machine  appears  to  he  very  convenient,  hut  it  is  only 
hy  a  practical  printer  that  its  merits  or  faults  can  he  justly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  Clowes  method  differs  from  the  Hattersley  in  the 
use  of  electricity  ;  but  it  is  open  to  objections  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  must  be  fatal  to  its  extensive  use.  In  fact,  of  six 
systems  here  exhibited — the  Mackie  steam  composer,  the  Clowes 
electric  composer,  the  Hattersley,  the  Kastenbein,  the  Muller, 
and  the  Ileinemann — it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  one  is 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use  in  a  printing  house, 
although  the  Hattersley  may  be  suitable  for  amateur  work,  and 
the  others  are  all  very  pretty  as  toys.  The  room  in  which  the 
various  processes  of  stereotyping  are  carried  on  will  be  found  very 
attractive,  especially  as  the  plates  cast  are  for  actual  use.  Among 
the  curiosities  of  the  Exhibition  are  the  machines  of  various  kinds 
for  .arranging  sheets  of  paper  for  the  press,  some  of  them  seeming 
to  be  furnished  with  a  human  finger  and  thumb,  and  much  more 
than  human  accuracy  and  regularity.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the 
machinery  could  not  have  formed  a  separate  exhibition,  perhaps 
in  combination  with  bookbinding  ;  as  it  is,  the  staid  bibliographers 
above  stairs  complain  much  of  the  noise  and  the  smell,  caring 
evidently  very  little  as  to  how  a  book  is  produced  so  that  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  perhaps  going  on  to  think,  since  they  set  so  much 
store  by  rarity,  that  when  a  press  has  issued  a  single  copy  of  a 
book,  the  more  seldom  it  repeats  the  process  the  better. 


REVIEWS. 


PERU.* 

"I  T’R.  SQUIER’S  Peru  contains  at  once  a  most  agreeable  and 
1_tjL  original  story  of  travel  and  adventure,  and  a  careful  account 
of  archaeological  research.  As  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
in  Peru  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  examining  the  remains  of 
the  old  civilization  of  the  country.  He  brought  to  the  task  not 
only  enthusiasm  kindled  by  personal  friendship  with  Mr.  Prescott, 
but  the  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  an  architect  and  surveyor. 
He  carried  with  him,  as  he  says,  the  compass,  the  measuring¬ 
line,  the  pencil,  and  the  photographic  camera,  knowing  that  only 
accurate  plans,  sections,  elevations,  and  drawings  can  meet  the 
demands  of  modern  science.  In  crossing  the  Cordillera  into  the 
land  of  the  Incas  he  was  stirred,  he  declares,  “  by  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  responsibility  rather  than  of  eagerness  and  romance.”  An 
explorer  could  scarcely  be  better  equipped  or  start  in  a  more 
hopeful  temper.  Interesting,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Squier’s  sketches 
of  travel  are,  especially  when  he  relaxes  the  humorous  effort  of 
his  earlier  chapters,  we  prefer  to  analyse  his  description  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  life  in  Peru. 

How  did  the  civilized  peoples  of  Southern  America  live  before 
the  Spaniard  came  among  them  ?  that  is  the  question  which  Mr. 
Squier  helps  us  to  solve.  We  shall  see  that  there  are. traces  of 
two  main  currents  in  their  existence.  First,  there  was  an  art 
aiming  at  the  large  effects  which  unlimited  human  labour  can 
produce.  So  far  the  relies  of  Chirnu,  of  Tiahuanueo,  and  of  Cuzco 
resemble  those  of  Assyrian  and  of  Egyptian  dynasties,  or  of  the 
builders  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  The  resemblance  is  often  as  obvious 
in  the  minor  objects  of  pottery  and  metal  work,  or  in  decorations, 
as  in  the  massive  Cyclopean  walls.  The  second  remarkable 
element  in  the  Peruvian  civilization  is  not  more  hard  to  trace;  it 
is  the  elaborate  care  shown  for  the  wants  of  the  labouring  people. 
In  Egypt  the  Pyramids  endure ;  the  huts  of  the  Fellahs, 
of  the  makers  of  brick,  have  been  destroyed  and  renewed  a 
thousand  times  since  Pentaour  watched  their  misery.  At  Moche, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  pyramid  of  the  Chimus  remains, 
imposing  in  its  decay,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  masons  and  metal¬ 
workers  are  no  less  permanent,  “  organized  with  an  order  and  a 
system  that  a  socialistic  phalanstery  might  despair  of  rivalling.” 
In  all  the  dominions  which  the  Incas  ruled  as  monarchs  or 
suzerains,  this  combination  of  love  of  display  and  of  care  for  the 
well-being  of  the  humblest  subjects,  shown  especially  in  the 
system  of  irrigation,  speaks  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  despotism. 

The  history  of  the  Chimus  is  obscure  enough,  and  is  stated  in 
various  ways  by  different  early  authors.  Montesinos,  the  Manetho 
of  Peruvian  legend,  speaks  of  their  appearance  on  the  coast  in  the 
dateless  past,  and  of  their  wars  with  the  Incas  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  ninety-seventh  of  the  dynasty.  Garcilasso  has  a  story  of 
an  eponymous  chief,  Chirnu,  whose  people  were  vanquished  by 
the  Incas,  and  had  to  renounce  the  worship  of  plants  and  animals 
for  that  of  the  Sun.  Modern  explorers  can  only  tell  us  how 
the  natives  of  the  coast  lived,  not  how  they  came  to  occupy  their 
seats.  Mr.  Squier's  researches  become  important  when  he  arrives 
at  Pachacamac,  the  sacred  city  of  the  natives  of  the  coast  before 
their  conquest  by  the  Incas.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
vast  ruined  terrace  at  Pachacamac  is  “  a  perfect  and  well-turned 
arch,”  built  of  adobes.  “  There  is  no  keystone,  but  it  is  filled  in 
with  the  same  material  as  the  adobes.”  This  is  the  only  proper 
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arch  which  Mr.  Squier  found,  though  others  are  said  to  exist  in 
Northern  Peru.  Bastard  arches,  formed  by  overlapping  stones, 
are  common  enough ;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  knowledge 
and  skill  shown  in  the  perfect  example  designed  on  p.  71  should 
not  have  been  more  generally  applied.  Pachacamac  is  the  burial- 
ground  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  died  near  the  most  sacred 
place  of  their  religion.  Their  tombs  have  been  opened,  and 
contain,  as  usual,  specimens  of  the  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments 
of  the  time.  A  small  crushed  jewel  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  a 
butterfly,  recalls  one  of  the  most  common  objects  in  the  royal 
tomb  at  Mycenae.  In  the  hand  of  a  woman  were  found  a  spindle 
with  a  stone  whorl,  and  a  fan  with  a  cane  handle,  and  the  faded 
feathers  of  parrots  and  humming-birds.  The  cotton  shrouds  were 
very  finely  woven,  with  sixty-two  threads  of  warp  and  woof  to 
the  inch.  In  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  dead  was  a  small  piece  of 
copper,  the  obolus  for  the  Peruvian  Charon.  The  grave  of  a 
fisherman  contained  his  lines,  with  harbed  copper  hooks  and 
weights.  A  girl’s  workbox,  a  boy’s  sling,  some  cosmetics,  and 
coarse  pottery  had  their  places  in  the  vault  of  a  peasant  family. 

At  Grand  Chirnu  greedy  and  ruinous  treasure-hunters  have 
anticipated  the  archaeologist.  The  industry  of  the  Spanish 
settlers  is  to  hunt  for  the  peje  grande,  or  big  fish,  as  the  supposed 
chief  hoard  of  the  old  Chimus  is  called.  The  Hall  of  Ara¬ 
besques  “  covered  with  an  intricate,  unique,  and  very  effective 
series  of  stucco  ornaments,”  has  suffered,  like  many  other  ruins, 
from  the  blasting  operations  of  a  certain  Colonel  La  Rosa.  The 
gallant  Colonel's  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
Chirnu  plate-closet,  quite  full  of  thin  drinking  vessels  of  silver. 
The  metal,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  ancient  silver,  was  much 
oxidized,  and,  had  the  finder  been  less  eager,  he  would  have  sold 
the  vases  to  museums,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  melting-pot. 
Mr.  Squier  bought  a  tall  cup,  sphurelaton  or  hammered,  from  a 
single  plate,  without  any  sign  of  soldering.  The  vessel  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  human  head,  crowned  with  the  kind  of  stove-pipe 
which  the  Ohthonian  goddesses  wear.  Some  silver  fishes  of  very 
grotesque  character  resemble,  we  are  informed,  objects  found  at 
Taormina  in  Sicily.  These  fishes  were  sewed,  as  spangles,  on  to 
cloth,  a  mode  of  decoration  which  appears  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  Assyrians.  A  gold  vase  of  better  style,  adorned  with 
repousse  work,  is  engraved  in  p.  171.  The  weapons  of  bronze  do 
not  differ  much  from  those  found  in  Europe,  and  the  war-club 
j  (p.  177)  is  very  like  the  mace  which  a  scrupulous  prelate,  Odo  of 
Bayeux,  carried  into  battle.  The  pottery  of  Chirnu  is  more 
spirited  in  design  than  that  of  other  Peruvian  races.  The  British 
Museum  contains  many  examples  which  a  careless  observer  might 
almost  mistake  for  the  archaic  vases  of  Greece.  Mr.  Squier 
attempts  to  base  some  guesses  as  to  Chirnu  religion  on  the  figures 
of  the  vases,  but  equally  valid  evidence  of  animal  worship  might  be 
gathered  from  the  cuttle-fish  depicted  on  the  curious  early  Greek 
cups  in  the  British  Museum.  The  animals  may  have  had  a  reli¬ 
gious  meaning,  or  may  have  been  merely'  adopted  for  decorative 
effect.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  Peruvian  vase  which  is 
strangely  like  Hr.  Schleimann's  “  owl-headed  ”  vase  from  Ilissarlik. 

From  Chirnu,  with  its  palaces,  streets,  and  phalanstcres,  we  may 
follow  Mr.  Squier  over  the  Cordillera  to  Tiahuanueo.  This  gigantic 
and  mysterious  ruin  is  the  Stonehenge  of  America,  and  lies  “  in 
the  centre  of  a  region  which  may  be  called  the  Thibet  of  the  New 
World.’  How  did  the  remains  which  seem  to  be  the  most 
ancient  that  native  civilization  has  left  come  to  be  situated  in  an 
unprotected  and  arid  plain,  bitterly  cold  or  intolerably  wet  P  The 
Indians  told  the  Spaniards  that  the  stones  of  Tiahuanueo  existed 
before  the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens.  The  natives  had  lost  all 
memory  of  the  origin  of  structures  which  the  builders  probably 
intended  to  serve  some  sacred  purpose.  If  the  climate  was  what  it 
is  now  on  these  heights,  it  is  unlikely  that  Tiahuanueo  was  more 
than  an  isolated  holy  place.  No  active  civilization  could  have 
thriven  on  the  sterile  and  frost-bound  or  flooded  soil.  It  is  difficult 
to  describe,  without  long  extracts,  the  appearance  of  the  American 
Stonehenge.  The  body  of  the  temple,  if  it  was  a  temple,  forma 
a  rectangle  of  388  by'  445  feet,  defined  by  lines  of  erect  stones, 
partly  shaped  by  art.  The  stones  are  from  8  to  10  feet  high, 
from  2  to  4  feet  broad,  and  between  20  and  30  inches  in  thickness. 
The  still  larger  stones  which  answer  to  what  Mr.  Squier  calls 
“  the  inner  sanctum  ”  at  Stonehenge  are  not  quite  so  tall  and 
massive  as  those  of  the  Wiltshire  down,  but  are  much  more 
accurately  cut.  The  stones  of  an  inner  building,  mere  foundations 
of  a  ruinous  structure,  are  cut  and  laid  with  a  skill  and  precision 
which  is  unparalleled  in  Mr.  Squier's  experience  of  masonry.  The 
people  who  produced  these  marvels  of  art,  and  the  still  more 
amazing  monolithic  gateway  with  its  enigmatical  carvings  (p.  288), 
appear  to  have  worked  with  instruments  of  bronze.  Mr.  Squier  is 
very  discreet  in  avoiding  conjectures  about  sun  and  serpent  worship, 
but  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  guess  that  the  sculptured  gateway 
represents  some  religious  conception.  A  conventional  human  face, 
surrounded  by  spokes  or  rays,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  tiger’s  or 
serpent's  head,  occupies  the  centre,  and  winged  figures,  some  with 
the  heads  of  condors,  kneel  in  perpendicular  row's  beneath.  The 
lines  are  all  square  cut,  and  a  pattern  of  rays,  tipped  with  heads  of 
beasts,  runs  through  the  whole  design.  We  know  from  Garcilasso 
and  other  sources  that  tigers  and  condors,  with  other  birds,  were 
worshipped  by  the  lower  races,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  gate  may 
possibly  typify  the  religions  of  various  tribes,  subordinated  to  a 
central  authority  secular  or  sacred.  The  sculptures  are  imposing 
enough,  however,  without  any  explanation.  Mr.  Squier  observes 
that  they  are,  “  as  regards  Inca  art,  quite  as  unique  in  l’eru  as  they 
would  be  on  Boston  Common,  or  in  the  New  York  Central  Park.” 
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Even  now  Tiahuanuco  lias  not  lost  its  hold  on  Indian  superstition,  ] 
as  the  following  extract  proves: — 

What  the  Indians  themselves  thought,  they  did  not  tell  us.  at  on  ou'r 
very  iirst  day  among  the  monuments,  and  within  an  hour  after  we  had 
pitched  our  photographic  tent  and  got  out  our  instruments,  we  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  very  old  man,  withered,  wrinkled,  and  bent  with 
the  weight  of  years.  His  hair  was  scant  and  gray,  his  eyes  rheumy,  and 
liis  face  disfigured  by  a  great  quid  of  coca  that  iie  carried  in  one 'cheek, 
lie  wore  tattered  pantaloons  of  coarse  native  cloth,  made  from  tiie  fieece  of 
the  llama,  kept  together  by  thongs ;  his  poncho  was  old  and  ragged;  and 
the  long  woollen  cap.  that  was  pulled  low  over  his  forehead,  was  greasy 
irom  use  and  stiff  with  dirt,  lie  had  an  earthen  vessel  containing  water 
suspended  from  his  waist,  besides  a  pouch  of  skin  containing  coca,  ami  a 
little  gourd  of  uuslacked  lime.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  double-edged 
stone-cutter’s  pick  or  hammer.  He  paid  us  no  perceptible  attention,  but 
wandered  about  deliberately  among  the  blocks  of  cut  stone  lliat  strew  the 
ground,  and  finally  selected  oue  of  a  kind  of  white  tufa,  which  he  rolled 
slowly  and  with  many  a  pause  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  great  monolith, 
then  seated  himself  on  the  ground,  placed  it  between  his  legs,  and  after 
preparing  a  new  quid  of  coca,  began  to  work  on  the  stone,  apparently  with 
the  purpose  of  cutting  it  in  halves.  lie  worked  at  it  all  day  with  small 
effect,  and  during  the  whole  time  neither  noticed  us  nor  responded  to  our 
•questions.  Just  before  returning  to  the  village,  in  the  edge  of  the  chill 
night,  I  prevailed  on  one  of  our  arrieros,  who  could  speak  Ay  mar  d,  to  ask 
him  what  was  his  occupation,  lie  got  the  curt  answer  from  the  old  man, 
that  he  was  “cutting  out  a  cross.”  Every  morning  ho  was  at  the  ruins 
before  us,  and  he  never  left  until  after  we  did  at  night.  All  day  lie  pecked 
away  at  the  stone  between  his  knees,  apparently  absorbed  in  his  work  and 
•oblivious  of  our  presence.  After  a  time  we  came  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  monuments,  and  should  have  missed  him  as  much  as 
the  great  monolith  itself. 

One  evening  I  mentioned  the  old  man  to  the  extra,  who  again  put  on 
my  stery,  took  me  out  for  a  turn  in  the  plaza,  and  explained  in  whispers, 
heavy  with  fumes  of  cafiaso,  that  the  old  man  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  spy  on  our  doings,  and  that  we  made  no  movement  in  any  direction 
that  he  did  not  carefully  observe.  “lie  is,”  said  the  padre,  “one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  tapadas.  He  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  He  was 
with  Tupac  Amaru  when  he  undertook  to  overturn  the  Spanish  power,  and 
he  led  the  Aymaras  wlun  they  sacked  the  town  of  Huancane,  and  slew 
every  white  man,  woman,  and  child  that  fell  into  their  hands.  He  is  a 
heathen  still,  and  throws  coca  on  the  apachetus.  Ah  !  if  I  only  knew  what 
that  old  man  knows  of  the  tapadas,  sefior,”  exclaimed  the  cura,  witli 
fervour,  “  1  should  not  waste  niv  life  among  these  barbarians!  You  can 
pity  me  !  And  for  the  love  of  Hod,  sefior,  if  you  do  come  across  the  trea¬ 
sures,  share  them  with  me  !  I  can't  live  much  longer  here  1  ”  And  the 
padre  burst  into  a  maudlin  paroxysm  of  tears. 

At  Tiahuanuco  and  in  the  neighbouring'  villages  Mr.  Squier  found 
that  the  heathen  rite  of  the  Chuho,  or  potato  festival,  with  its 

devilish  music  ”  and  dancing,  had  been  almost  merged  in  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  result  was  very  far  from  tending 
to  edilication.  Pushing  on  to  the  sacred  lake  of  Titicaca,  the  ex¬ 
plorer  found  himself  in  the  birthplace  of  the  Inca  empire,  and  of 
the  religion  of  the  Sim.  The  holy  isle  of  Peru,  whence  Manco 
Oapac  and  Mama  Ocllo  started  to  civilize  the  world,  wandering 
•onwards  till  omens  and  oracles  bade  them  settle  at  Cuzco,  is  now 
spoiled  of  its  glories.  The  sacred  rock  of  Manco  is  a  clilf  like 
.another,  though  in  time  past  the  cavity  was  tilled  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  whole  rock  was  covered  with  a  precious  cloth. 
Proui  the  ancient  shrine  the  travellers  saw  through  the  frosty 
night  the  tires  burning  on  every  eminence  in  honour  of  the  Eve  of 
St.  John.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Spaniards 
introduced,  or  whether  the  natives  retain  from  their  former  faith, 
this  almost  universal  custom.  Among  the  ruined  palaces  and 
monasteries  of  the  empire  earlier  remains  enable  the  student  to 
trace  the  growth  of  Inca  architecture,  from  the  rude  megalithic 
sepulchre  (p.  351),  which  might  be  a  cromlech,  to  the  round 
chulpa  (p.  387),  with  its  resemblance  to  a  “  Pelasgic  tower,”  at 
Alatri.  The  so-called  “  sun  circle  ”  (p.  3S4)  at  once  recalls  the 
curious  circle  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  most  singular  result  of 
the  diggings  at  Myceme.  In  Cuzco  “  Cyclopean  ”  architecture  is 
found  in  perfection,  and  the  combination  of  skill  in  fortification 
with  the  use  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  illustrates  what  has  been 
.said  about  the  walls  of  Tiryn3.  The  interior  of  an  Inca  palace, 
too,  must  have  been  like  that  of  the  home  of  an  Achaean  hero : — 

( fipcifco ,  NearoplSri,  rc?>  ep.cS  Ke^apicrpeve  Ovpco 
t\xov  re  (TTeponfjU  kci8  ScSpara  7 i^rjeura 

■Xpvcrov  t  ijXeKTpov  re  kci'i  apyvpov  7)8’  eXecj^avros. 

Some  of  the  chronicles  even  declare  that  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
was  as  rich  in  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  the  precious 
metals  as  were  the  houses  of  Alcinous  and  Ilepliiestus.  Mr.  Squier 
thinks  that  Garcilasso  and  the  rest  exaggerate.  Put  he  declares 
that  “  there  exist  in  Cuzco,  in  some  of  the  private  museums,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  golden  plates  with  which  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sun  were  covered.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  of  their  authenti¬ 
city.  They  are  simply  sheets  of  pure  gold,  beaten  exceedingly 
thin,  not  thicker  than  hue  note-paper.'’  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
same  sort  of  taste  and  the  same  lavishness  really  did  exist  in  heroic 
Greece.  We  are  apt  to  forget,  when  early  poets  speak  of  the  pro¬ 
digal  use  of  gold,  that  tho  metal  was  beaten  almost  into  tinsel. 

We  must  leave  Mr.  Squier’s  book  at  a  very  interesting  point,  for  no 
condensed  account  can  do  j  ustice  to  the  fortress  at  Ollantaytambo. 
The  archaeologist,  however,  cannot  alibi'd  to  overlook  tho  design  of 
the  rock-tombs  at  the  same  place  (p.  491),  with  their  odd  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  tombs  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  last  chapters  con¬ 
tain  a  most  lively  account  of  the  perils  of  travel  in  a  country  where 
the  high  roads  which  the  Incas  are  said  by  dubious  tradition  to 
have  made  are  now  outworn  and  overgrown  with  brushwood.  We 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  task  of  describing  some  of  Mr. 

.  quier’s  antiquarian  discoveries,  and  of  noting  a  few  parallels  in 
1  inopean  and  Asiatic  culture;  but  his  account  of  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  life  in  Peru  would  need  a  separate  article  to  do  it  justice. 
Drink  and  treasure-hunting,  with  an  occasional  revolution  and  the 


excitement  of  an  earthquake,  make  the  business  and  pleasure  of  too 
many  of  the  people.  No  interesting  country  is  more  uncomfortable 
and  even  dangerous.  Tho  greater  is  tiro  gratitude  due  to  tho 
good-humoured  traveller,  to  the  scientific  explorer. 


PEACOCK’S  GLOSSARY  0?  MANLEY  AND  CORK  INGHAM.* 

~j\/f  E.  PEACOCK,  as  wo  have  already  said,  is  a  privileged 
1YJ-  person.  Ho  has  earned  his  right  to  talk  about  anything  that 
he  chooses.  If  he  chooses,  in  Duke  Richard’s  phrase,  to  “  answer 
us  with  ‘  ifs  ’  and  ‘  ands,’  ”  we  will  gladly  hearken  to  his  “  its  ’ 
and  “  ands.  ’  “  If”  and  “  and  ’  are  no  doubt  words  used  in  tho 

Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Gorringham,  and,  if  so,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  thatMr.  Peacock  will  have  noticed  something  curious  about 
thorn.  And  so  it  does  partly  turn  out.  Mr.  Peacock  does  not 
indeed  enlarge  upon  “  and”;  but  he  has  something  to  tell  us  about 
“  if.”  In  Manley  and  Gorringham  it  seems  that  “  if”  is  used  re¬ 
dundantly — “  if  in  case,”  “  if  supposing,”  and  the  like.  Wo  will 
not  pledge  ourselves  to  this  usage  being  peculiar  to  tho 
two  Wapentakes,  but,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  its  place  in  the  Glossary  when  Mr.  Peacock 
gives  us,  as  his  instance,  such  a  vigorous  piece  of  local 
speech  as  “  If  supposin’  she  hod,  he’d  no  call  to  use  her  i’ 
that  how.”  There  is  real  inventive  power  in  turning — possiblv 
turning  back  again — the  word  “how”  into  a  noun.  There  is 
“  some  how  ”  and  “  any  how  ”  and  “  no  how,”  why  not  then  “  that 
how”?  And  Mr.  Peacock  does  not  fail ;  to  mention  the  usage 
under  the  word  “  how.”  “  I*  faith  ”  and  “  marry  i'  faith  ”  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  themselves  peculiar  to  Manley  and  Gorringham, 
though  they  may  have  survived  there  when  they  have  died  out  in 
other  places.  Rut  the  next  word  “  il’t,”  in  the  sense  of  “wav,’’ 
“  manner” — much  the  same,  in  short,  as  “  how” — is  quite  new  to  ’us. 
But  Mr.  Peacock  does  not  merely  give  us  a  new  word  ;  he  gives 
us  also,  not  exactly  a  new  proverb,  but  a  new  and  very  vigorous 
form  of  a  proverb  common  to  the  whole  world.  We  all  know 
Horace’s  comparison, 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunqunm  absterrebitur  uncto, 
but  wliat  is  this  to  Mr.  Peacock’s  proverb  ? 

I  knawd  he’d  soon  be  at  tli’  oivd  (ft  agean.  There’s  no  more  chance  o’ 
keepin’  him  fra  that  thing  then  there  is  a  sheep-ivorryin’  dog  fra  mutton. 

In  short,  while  Mr.  Peacock  gives  us  little  or  no  philology,  I10 
seems  to  have  at  his  fingers’  ends  all  the  thoughts  and  customs  and 
manners  of  speech,  past  and  present,  of  the  men  of  his  own  two 
Wapentakes.  Moreover  he  has  in  him  a  fine  vein  of  fun,  which 
contrives  to  put  everything  in  a  grotesque  shape.  If  a  thing  is  not 
a  good  story  before,  it  grows  into  one  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Peacock. 
I11  short,  as  we  said  before,  bo  might  put  into  his  Glossary 
anything  that  he  chose,  and  we  should  be  thankful. 

Mr.  Peacock  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  been  collecting 
his  materials  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  he  assures 
us  that  “  the  examples  have  not  been  coined  i'or  tho  purpose  of 
this  work,  hut  are  in  almost  every  case  the  exact  form  of  words 
which  I,  or  the  friends  which  have  helped  me,  have  heard  used.” 
Are  we  then  to  infer  that  Mr.  Peacock,  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
something  of  a  novelist  as  well  as  an  antiquary,  has  never  once 
touched  up  any  of  those  longer  examples  which  sometimes  almost 
grow  into  little  tales  or  dramas?  Never  mind,  they  are  good 
whosesoever  they  are,  and  if  Mr.  Peacock  can  guarantee  that  every 
one  is  the  genuine  utterance  of  an  ordinary  man  or  woman  of 
Manley  or  Gorringham,  so  much  the  more  credit  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Manley  and  Gorringham.  They  certainly  know  how  to 
cast  their  thoughts  into  a  racy  and  vigorous  shape.  One  source 
which  Mr.  Peacock  has  for  the  past  speech  of  his  district  is  well 
worth  noticing.  This  is  Richard  Bernard’s  translation  of  Terence, 
which  must  have  been  a  popular  book  in  the  early  part  of 
tho  seventh  century,  as  Mr.  Peacock  quotes  it  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  1629.  Bernard,  .he  tells  us,  “  lived  at  Epworth  in  the  islo  of 
Axehoime,  and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  render  many  parts 
of  the  dialogue  in  the  common  speech  with  which  lie  was 
familiar.”  This  is  the  right  way  to  set  to  work,  alike  on  tho  part 
of  Bernard  then  and  of  Mr.  Peacock  now.  There  are  so  many 
people  in  the  world  who,  when  they  have  got  good  materials,  have 
no  notion  what  to  do  with  them,  that  one  is  thankful  for  every  man 
who,  like  Mr.  Peacock,  looks  for  things  in  the  right  places,  and 
knows  how  to  use  them  when  he  finds  them.  lie  has  drawn  a 
good  deal  upon  various  court  rolls  and  records  of  manors,  and  ho 
has  the  advantage  of  having  a  manor  and  records  of  his  own.  It 
is  something-  for  a  man  to  have  sac  and  soc,  and  to  make  such  good 
use  of  the  primaeval  encroachment.  Started  on  this  tack,  we  look 
in  the  Glossary  to  see  whether  tho  Lord  of  Bottesford  has  any¬ 
thing  to  tell  us  about  sac  and  soc  in  his  own  parts.  We  find  the 
delightful  local  name  of  Solcenook  described  as  “  a  point  where  tho 
soke  of  Kirton  in  Lindsey  joins  the  parishes  of  Appleby  and 
Roxhv.  It  is  marked  by  a  large  flat  boundary  stone.”  "But  a 
“  soakdyke,”  or  “  sokdyke,”  seems  to  have  quite  another  meaning. 
It  is  defined  as  “  a  ditch  beside  a  large  drain  or  canal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  receiving  the  water  which  percolates” — only  why  should 
Mr.  Peacock  talk  about  “  percolates  ”  when  he  has  the  word 
“dribble”  in  his  Glossary? — through  the  banks. 

Wo  turn  through  the  hook,  and  wo  find  something  curious  in 

*  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  o  f  Manley  and  Corri  1117- 
ham,  Lincolnshire.  By  Edward  Peacock,  E.S.A.  London  :  rublishcd  lor 
the  English  Dialect  Society  by  Triibner  &  Co.  1S77. 
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every  page.  We  remember  in  the  days  of  the  Eton  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  that  there  was  some  Latin  name  of  a  plant  which  was  not 
made  much  clearer  by  being  translated  into  the  “  herb  Benjamin.” 
But  in  Manley  and  Corringham  all  the  patriarchs  seem  to  be  quar¬ 
tered  on  something  in  either  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  very  first  noun  which  Mr.  Peacock  has  to  explain  is 
“  Aaron’s  Beard,”  which,  for  the  satisfaction  of  botanists,  is 
described  as  “  Spirtea  salicifolia.”  “  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ” 
appear  as  the  “  name  of  the  common  Comfrey,  ‘  Symphytum 
otiicinale,’  so  called  because  there  are  flowers  of  three  •  dif¬ 
ferent  tints  on  the  same  plant.”  “  Adam  and  Eve”  give  their 
name  “  to  the  flowers  of  the  ‘  Arum  maculatum  ’  ” :  but  the 
same  primaeval  name  is  given  also  to  “  a  particular  pair  of  legs 
in  a  shrimp,  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  two  human 
figures  standing  opposite  to  one  another.  To  come  down  to  our 
own  people  and  our  own  language,  “  ask,”  meaning  harsh  or  stiff  in 
various  usages,  is  a  word  to  be  noticed  ;  and  we  should  never  have 
guessed  that  “  andra  ”  meant  luncheon.  Mr.  Peacock  says  that  it 
is  evidently  one  of  the  numerous  corruptions  of  “  undern,”  but  then 
unluckily  he  does  not  explain  to  us  what  “  undern  ”  is.  Here  is  a 
curious  entry : — 

Alley,  the  aisle  of  a  church.  A  woman  from  Kirton-in-Lindsey  informed 
me  that  she  never  heard  the  passages  between  pews  in  churches  called  any¬ 
thing  but  alleys  “  until  the  Puseyites  began  to  make  people  particular  in 
their  talk  about  them  sort  of  tilings.”  The  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of 
Lincoln  Minster  was  formerly  called  the  Chanters’  alley.  “Mr.  Olden  .  .  . 
did  say  when  he  did  come  to  be  churchwarden,  he  would  make  the  Puritans 
to  come  up  the  middle  alley  on  their  knees  to  the  rails.” — 1638.  Wellington, 
Hist.  Notices,  i.  70. 

Here  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion ;  our  own  remembrance 
rather  is  that  the  passage  between  pews  in  a  church  was  vulgarly 
called  the  “  aisle”  “  until  the  Puseyites  began  to  make  people  particu¬ 
lar  in  their  talk  about  them  sort  of  things,”  and  that  then  an 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  back  the  word  “  alley.”  And  here  Mr. 
Peacock  himself,  who  certainly  knows  a  good  deal  about  “  them 
sort  of  things,”  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  vulgar  sense.  He 
has  got  together  a  great  number  of  curious  stories  more  or  less 
bearing  on  matters  to  do  with  churches  and  schools.  The  use  of 
the  word  Christian,  simply  as  meaning  a  human  being  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  lower  animals,  is  common  everywhere ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  grotesque  and  specially  hard  on  “  Mahomet's  men  ” 
when  we  find  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher  saying:— 

All  Chrisi’ans  hes  souls  to  be  saved,  whether  they  be  white  or  hlack, 
and  whether  they  says  their  prayers  to  God  Almighty  as  Protestants  do, 
or  to  idols,  stoans,  an’  oud  rags  as  Papists,  Heathens,  and  Mahomet's 
men  do. 

The  devil,  it  appears,  has  two  pronunciations  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

Old-fashioned  people,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  used  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  when  they  read  Holy  Scripture,  or  talked  on  religious 
subjects,  to  speak  of  the  devil  ;  but  when  they  had  occasion  to  use  the  word 
in  oaths  or  in  talk  of  a  lighter  sort,  they  were  careful  to  say  Divil. 

A  “  doctor's  shop  ”  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  any  district ;  still  less 
is  it  wonderful  to  find  a  medical  practitioner  of  any  class  spoken 
of  as  “  the  doctor  ”  ;  but  Mr.  Peacock  earns  the  right  to  put  these 
words  in  his  Glossary  by  two  capital  stories.  “A  child  at  Win- 
terton  school  being  asked  what  she  meant  by  1  false  doctrine/ 
replied,  ‘  Curin’  folks  badly.’  ”  It  is  almost  better  when 
a  little  girl  on  being  asked  in  the  Kirton-in-Lindsey  Sunday  School  what 
kind  of  a  place  the  temple  was,  replied,  “  A  doctor’s  shop,  pleas  m’m.”  On 
investigation,  it  turned  out  that  ehe  had  recently  heard  read  the  narrative 
of  our  Lord  being  found  “  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors” 
(Luke  ii.  46),  and  understood  doctors  to  mean  persons  who  practised  medi¬ 
cine. 

The  temple  suggests  the  “  Master  in  Israel  ”  and  his  difficulties. 
These  last  have  taken  a  new  form  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  neighbourhood, 
as  we  read  under  the  article  “  wench  ”  : — 

A  lad}',  having  attempted  to  explain  the  new-birth  to  a  class  of  lads  at 
a  Sunday  school,  asked  one  whether  he  would  not  like  to  be  born  again. 
“No,”  was  the  reply.  “Why  not,  my  boy?”  inquired  the  teacher. 
“  ’  Acos  I  might  be  born  a  wench,”  answered  the  boy. 

It  is  rather  a  warning  against  the  use  of  hard  words  that  “potato- 
epidemic.  ”  should  have  been  cut  short  in  Axholme  into  “  tatie 
demmuck,”  and  that  thereby  the  name  of  a  respected  weekly  con¬ 
temporary  should  have  been  lightly  spoken  of: — 

The  late  Reverend  James  Aspinal,  rector  of  Althorpe  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  was  talking  some  years  ago  to  several  Isle  farmers  on  some  ex¬ 
citing  political  question  of  the  hour,  and,  in  support  of  some  statement  he 
made,  quoted  the  Spectator  newspaper.  “Well,  really  me!”  exclaimed 
one  of  his  auditors,  “  what  queer  names  them  Lunnun  chaps  do  give  to 
their  newspapers  now-a-days  1  Why,  I  lay  they’ve  called  that  paper  th’ 
parson’s  talkin’  on  th’  Speckt  later  all  upo’  account  o’  us  hevin’  th’ 
tatie-demmuck  ! 

Mr.  Peacock  sometimes  gives  us  specimens  of  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  himself  and  his  immediate  forefathers.  We  gather  that 
he  himself  has  not  gone  through  one  experience  of  the  last 
generation : — 

Sow,  Sow-beetle,  Armadillo  wood-louse,  Armadillo  vulgaris,  which  shuts 
itself  up  into  a  little  hlack  ball  like  a  pill.  When  the  author’s  father  was  a 
little  hoy,  he  had  these  creatures  alive,  administered  to  him  as  pills  for 
whooping-cough.  They  are  still  taken  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  Mr.  Peacock  himself  has  found  those  among  his  neighbours  who 
venture  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech  towards  him.  “  To  be 
fixed  off”  is  defined  to  mean  “  to  be  furnished  with  or  attached  to 
something  which  is  very  inconvenient  or  painful.”  And  the  in¬ 
stance,  which  bears  date  Messingham,  May  1875,  runs  thus: — 

If  you  was  fixed  off,  Mr.  Peacock,  wi’  a  wife  such  as  I’ve  getten,  I  make 
no  doot  you’d  leather  her  at  times. 


In  short,  if  we  were  to  copy  all  the  odd  things  which  Mr.  Peacock 
has  got  together  we  should  copy  out  the  whole  book.  We  remem¬ 
ber  in  our  own  childhood  the  game  of  Beggar  my  Neighbour  being 
called  “Strip  Jack  naked.”  We  had  feared  the  name  was  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  but  here  Mr.  Peacock  helps  us  to  it,  or  to  a  form  nearly 
akin,  in  the  shape  of  “  Robin-run-naked.”  And  we  remember  a 
story — we  rather  think  we  have  somewhere  referred  to  it  in 
these  columns — of  some  nameless  tyrant  (one  could  believe  it  of 
Bernabos  Visconti)  who  caused  his  victims  to  be  nibbled  to  death 
by  ducks.  One  would  think  that  the  scene  of  this  form  of  torment 
must  have  been  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  country,  for  there  it  seems  to 
have  become  a  proverb  : — • 

The  effect  of  the  manners  of  fidgety  people  upon  those  over  whom  they 
have  power  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  nibbling  of  ducks.  A  girl  said 
to  the  author,  of  a  woman  with  whom  she  had  been  living  for  a  short  time 
as  servant,  “  I’d  rather  be  nibbled  to  dead  wi’  ducks  then  live  with  Miss 
P.  .  .  .  she’s  alus  a  natterin’.” 

The  old  puzzle  about  a  dyke,  sometimes  meaning  agger,  sometimes 
fossa,  helps  Mr.  Peacock  to  another  story : — 

Mr.  .  .  .  ,  when  Mayor  of  Hull,  was  shooting  wild-fowl  on  Ashby  Moors, 
lie  slipped  into  a  drain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  drowned,  when 
Jonathan  Berridge,  a  carpenter,  rescued  him.  The  mayor  gave  his  pre¬ 
server  sixpence  for  his  trouble,  who  pocketed  the  affront,  observing,  “  I 
thowt  a  mare  wad  be  woth  five  shillin’ ;  we  alus  have  hauf-a-croon  for 
pullin’  a  foal  out’n  a  dyke.” 

Perhaps  the  best  story  of  all  is  to  be  found  under  “  Water-doctor,”’ 
but  it  is  too  long  to  copy.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that,  in  a  district 
where  so  many  living  Teutonic  words  and  forms  still  hold  out, 
“  Dutch  ”  is  used  to  mean  “unintelligible  language.”  We  have 
heard  the  phrase  elsewhere,  but  they  should  know  better  in 
Manley  and  Corringham.  The  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  Low-0 ountry  settlers  in  Axholme  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Anyhow,  Mr.  Peacock  gives  us  the  saying,  “  What  he  said  was  all 
Dutch  to  me.”  Can  Mr.  Peacock’s  researches  go  back  to  days- 
when  Welsh,  and  not  Dutch,  would  have  been  the  word  used  ? 
Walsh,  in  the  sense  of  “  strange,”  is  found  as  late  as  Sir  Thomas 
Smith. 


DOLLINGER’S  HIPPOLYTUS  AND  CALLISTUS.* 

IT  was  certainly  quite  time  that  a  work  of  so  much  historical,. 

and  indirectly  theological,  interest  as  Bollinger’s  Hippolytus 
und  Kallistus  should  be  presented  to  English  readers.  And  so  far 
Mr.  Plummer,  who  had  already  translated  two  other  works  of  the 
same  author’s,  has  laid  the  public  under  an  obligation  in  under¬ 
taking  the  task.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  in  discharging  the 
useful  but  unambitious  function  of  translator  he  had  been  less 
eager  to  thrust  himself  to  the  front.  We  have  first  a  Translator’s 
Preface ;  then,  after  the  Author’s  Preface,  an  Introduction,  which, 
from  its  position  any  reader  would  naturally  suppose  to  be  also  the 
author’s,  but  which  it  soon  becomes  evident  is  the  translator’s ;  then 
Notes ;  and  lastly  several  Appendices,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly 
valuable  additions  to  the  volume.  The  preface  is  chiefly  devoted, 
to  an  old  quarrel  of  Mr.  Plummer’s  with  the  Dublin  Review  about 
a  criticism  on  a  passage  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Dollinger’s  Fapstfabeln,  which  he  accuses  his  critic  of  miscon¬ 
struing.  Nothing  however  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the 
meaning  attributed  to  him  by  the  Dublin  Reviewer  is  the  only  one 
the  words  will  grammatically  bear,  though  we  of  course  at  once 
accept  his  disclaimer  of  intending  to  convey  it.  The  point  is 
of  little  importance  except  as  illustrating  Mr.  Plummer’s  in¬ 
adequate  grasp  of  the  exact  force  of  language,  which  is  a  very 
unfortunate  defect  in  a  translator.  In  his  Introduction, 
and  again  in  the  second  Appendix,  he  flies  at  higher  game, 
and  goes  out  of  his  way,  with  questionable  taste  and  not  less- 
questionable  judgment,  to  attack  Dr.  Newman.  Certainly  if  Dr. 
Bollinger  is  allowed  to  have  made  out  his  case — and  Mr.  Plummer 
fully  admits  that  he  has  done  so — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  Hip¬ 
polytus  “  the  author  of  a  malignant  libel,”  whatever  excuses  may 
be  found  for  him  in  the  violence  of  his  prejudice.  Nor  do  we  see¬ 
the  slightest  ground,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  formerly  been  a 
slave  and  that  falsehood  is  a  slavish  vice,  for  suggesting  that 
Callistus  had  been  unable  “  to  conquer  his  habits  of  untruthful¬ 
ness.”  And  “it  seems  hard,”  to  use  Mr.  Plummer's  phrase,  to  base 
a  theoretical  defence  of  Hippolytus,  whose  indictment  is  in  the 
main  unquestionably  false,  on  a  theoretical  charge  of  “  cunning  and 
double  dealing,”  preferred  without  a  shadow  of  proof  against  his 
victim.  Dr.  Newman — -who,  we  believe,  does  not  read  German,, 
and  had  therefore  had  no  opportunity  at  the  time  of  consulting 
Dollinger’s  learned  work — was  indeed  clearly  mistaken  in  question¬ 
ing  Ilippolytus’s  authorship  of  the  Philosophumena,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  this  translation  will  lead 
him  to  reconsider  his  view.  But  Mr.  Plummer’s  criticism  on  his 
argument,  which  would  be  a  strong  one  if  there  were  no  direct 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  is  based  on  a  transparent  fallacy.  The 
abuse  so  lavishly  heaped  by  Hippolytus  on  the  Pope  of  his  day  is 
no  parallel  at  all  to  St.  Jerome’s  “  virulent  abuse  of  the  Roman 
clergy .”  For,  whatever  special  sanctity  may  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  person  of  the  Pope,  no  one,  that  we  are  aware  of,  ever 
dreamed  of  making  a  similar  claim  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  any  more  than  for  the  clergy  of  any  other  city. 

*  Hippolytus  and  Callistus;  or,  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  First  Half  of 
the  Third  Century.  By  J.  I.  von  Bollinger.  Translated,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Alfred  1’lummer.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark. 
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HEIRLOOMS. 

IF  the  compound  legal  term  which  we  have  written  above  were 
in  its  second  part  of  the  same  patrician  origin  as  in  its  first,  or 
if  it  still  retained  in  its  current  use  the  meaning  which  anciently 
attached  to  it,  some  other  word  must  have  been  found  to  indicate 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  But  while  the  “  heir  ”  has  a  ring 
in  it  of  Latin  or  old  French,  the  “  loom  ”  is  good  plain  English, 
or,  if  any  one  prefers  so  to  call  it,  Saxon ;  and  the  whole  word 
need  not,  as  in  the  wider  interpretation  which  the  law  long  ago 
gave  to  it,  suggest  anything  so  far  above  the  common  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  “  deer  in  a  real  authorized  park  ”  like  Mr.  Ardennes, 
the  county  member,  or  “  the  coat-armour  of  an  ancestor  hung  up 
in  a  church,  with  the  pennons  and  other  ensigns  of  honour  suited 
to  his  degree,”  which,  though  not  heirlooms  proper,  were  held  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  such  goods.  Within  quite  recent  times  the 
original  meaning  of  the  “  heirloom  ”  has  been  transferred  to  a 
semi-barbarous  word,  of  which  the  abstract  sense  has  been  lost 
in  the  concrete,  and  which  has  descended  from  the  language 
of  Shakspeare  to  that  of  the  auctioneers.  The  calm  “  fixture  ” 
of  a  well-governed  state  has  yielded  to  the  kitchen-dresser 
or  the  set  of  shelves  which  are  either  “  landlord’s  ”  or  “  tenant's 
fixtures,”  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  former  class  of 
“  fixtures,”  or  chattels  affixed  to  the  freehold,  are  the  ancient 
heirlooms — the  goods  originally  personal,  but  which  yet  can¬ 
not  be  detached  without  injury  to  the  inheritance  or  real  property. 
In  ordinary  use  the  name  of  heirlooms  is  now  confined  to  a  class 
of  movable  possessions  which  the  law,  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  on  the  part  of  testators  and  settlors,  has  persistently  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  as  heirlooms  at  all,  such  as  pictures,  plate, 
books,  jewels,  and  a  variety  of  articles  to  which,  from  personal 
associations  of  a  private  or  public  character,  a  special  value  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  attach.  These  the  law  allows  to  go  down  as  far  as  an 
entail  is  permitted,  but  no  further ;  and,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  common  sense,  assisted  by  family  pride,  the  rule  will  almost 
invariably  hold  good  that  no  house  of  historical  or  local 
importance  is  found  to  have  been  stripped  of  its  treasures  by  a 
crotchety  or  impecunious  tenant-in-tail.  But,  as  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  heirloom  that  it  should  remain  in  the  house  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance,  it  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  among  its  inseparable  accidents  that 
it  should  have  some  house  in  which  to  remain ;  and  it  might  per¬ 
haps  therefore  be  a  technical  anomaly  that  it  should  pass  with  a 
settlement  of  half  a  million  in  Consols,  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  fortunate  life-tenant  in  such  a  case  would  have 
some  kind  of  permanent  dwelling-place.  There  is  of  course  a  wide 
and  practically  infinite  difference  between  the  possession  of  a 
ducal  palace  and  that  of  the  key  of  the  street ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
conceivable  that  a  man  to  whom  the  most  gracious  smiles  of  Bel- 
gravian  mothers  were  familiar  might,  at  any  given  period  of  his 
bachelor  existence,  be  possessed  of  no  visible  property,  personal 
or  real,  whatever  beyond  a  deed-box  at  his  solicitors,  a  balance 
at  his  bankers,  and  a  portmanteau  at  his  hotel.  What  is  he 
to  do  with  a  collection  of  heirlooms  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  suddenly  finds  himself  entitled  for  his  life,  and 
which  have  been  conscientiously  reserved  for  him  when  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  personal  effects  of  his  second  cousin  were  brought  to 
the  hammer  last  week  ?  There  is  the  saddle  in  which  his  father's 
great-uncle  led  the  celebrated  charge  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
gold-headed  cane  which  had  once  been  honoured  by  the  tempo¬ 
rary  use  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  there  are  three  full-length  portraits 
in  oil,  each  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-table ;  an  oak  bookcase, 
made  out  of  the  bishop’s  throne  in  the  old  church ;  a  bust  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  and  an  overpoweringly  large  and  complimentary  testimonial, 
framed  and  glazed,  in  recognition  of  the  important  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  somebody  to  the  great  cause  of  Protestantism,  the  negroes, 
or  Reform  ;  besides  pieces  of  plate  of  impossible  design  and  undis- 
coverable  use,  and  presentation  snuff-boxes  past  counting.  The 
family  banker  will  find  an  asylum  for  the  plate  ;  but  for  the  re¬ 
maining  possessions  in  the  precious  catalogue  there  is  absolutely  no 
refuge  except  the  Pantoeoctematotheca,  or  whatever  may  have  been 
the  latest  monster  of  Greek  misology,  and  the  railway  platforms  in¬ 
vented  by  furniture  warehousemen  and  not  as  yet  burnt  down. 

The  first  experience  of  “enjoyment”  realized  by  the  new  life- 
tenant  as  the  outcome  of  his  heirlooms  will  probably  be  a  sharp 
encounter  with  the  authorities  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  where 
the  clerks,  with  the  most  polite  persistency  and  with  much  mastery 
of  strategical  arithmetic,  will  fight  the  battles  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  the  heir  will  turn  out  the  winner  in 
the  end,  and  will  be  dismissed  with  a  courteous,  if  rather 
Irish,  au  revoir,  to  come  off'  after  he  is  dead,  and  when  his 
son — or  some  one  else’s  son — shall  be  of  age.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  we  are  supposing  a  merely  imaginary  case  of  house¬ 
less  destitution,  because  the  family  portraits  must  have  in¬ 
volved  the  existence  of  a  wall  to  hang  on,  and  even  the  saddle 
must  have  possessed  a  peg.  The  objection  is  plausible,  but  weak. 
Leases  for  lives,  renewable  on  fines,  were  once  held  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  bulwarks  of  our  glorious  Constitution  in  Church  and 
iState.  What  may  be  left  of  them  by  this  time  only  Ecclesiastical 
and  other  Commissioners  can  tell ;  but  the  house-agents  could 
give  an  account  of  many  an  emigrant  lessee,  and  the  charms  of  life 
in  London  have  elsewhere  exercised  their  seductive  influence  on 
many  a  once  satisfied  dweller  in  remote  rural  abodes.  It  is  matter 
of  experience  that  a  majority  of  British  householders  have  no  houses 
of  their  own  to  hold,  and  that  the  houses  which  they  do  hold  at  the 
longer  or  shorter  pleasure  of  their  landlords  are,  like  “  service,”  “  no 
inheritance.”  But  the  tradition  of  creating  heirlooms  of  the  class 


now  so  described,  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  the  law  of  entail 
allows,  has  descended  from  the  inheritors  of  historic  or  local  names 
to  the  minor  orders  among  the  families  known  to  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
and  Mr.  Walford  as  the  “  landed  gentry.”  Many  of  these  smaller 
owners  of  property  have  inherited,  and  still  more  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century  have  amassed,  fortunes  made  in  professions  or  in 
commerce,  and  they  have  built  or  purchased  house  and  land, 
or  have  enlarged  the  more  modest  ancient  family  home,  upon  a 
scale  suited  to  the  incomes  which,  derived  from  all  sources, 
they  actually  enjoy.  The  heirs  of  their  real  property  find, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  land  cannot  maintain  the 
house  when  the  personalty  has  passed  by  will  into  other 
channels ;  or  they  have  other  duties  and  associations  in  life  which 
require  their  presence  elsewhere ;  and  thus  even  the  man  with  a 
house  of  his  own,  in  which  he  does  not  or  cannot  live,  may  find 
himself  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  clearing  out  his  heirlooms 
to  make  way  for  the  tenant  who  takes  his  place  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Under  these  circumstances  he  may 
very  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  their  nature  be  that 
of  extremely  portable  property,  heirlooms  are  a  mistake,  seeing  that 
they  involve  the  responsibility  of  a  trust  which  there  may  be  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  administering,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  devise  them  in  absolute  ownership,  leaving  their  possessor 
to  exercise  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  them.  No  one,  in  England  at  any  rate,  cares  to  dissociate 
himself  altogether  from  the  past ;  and  no  one  will  be  content,  if 
he  can  help  it,  to  have  every  article  of  furniture  or  ornament 
around  him  fresh  from  the  upholsterer  or  the  china-shop,  or  second¬ 
hand  from  Wardour  Street  and  the  auction-marts.  The  heirloom 
principle  is  strong  enough  in  most  minds  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
considerate  scattering  of  relics  worth  treasuring ;  and  it  is  open  to 
reasonable  question  whether  it  is  not  already  in  many  mind3  a 
great  deal  too  strong.  For  the  testator  who  places  a  list  of  his 
special  treasures  in  his  solicitor’s  hands  for  formal  enumeration  has 
probably  not  prepared  it  without  much  sifting  and  winnowing  and 
anxious  consideration  of  a  larger  collection,  out  of  which  his  ulti¬ 
mate  choice  has  been  unwillingly  confined  to  these;  and  his 
executors  will  find  in  all  manner  of  drawers  and  corners  a  vast 
accumulation  of  miscellaneous  lumber,  every  article  of  which  has 
the  properties  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  or  a  Chinese  word- 
character,  and  represents  to  its  owner  a  whole  story  or  chapter  of 
his  life,  or  of  the  traditions  which  he  has  received.  Many  persons 
findit  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  destroy  these  memorial  links 
with  the  past ;  a  general  clearance  would  seem  like  wholesale  sacrilege, 
and  the  temples  of  Venus  or  of  other  sympathizing  divinities  no 
longer  present  the  alternative  opportunities  which  the  ancient 
ritual  afforded ;  although  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  the 
county  town  may  partially  offer  some  kindred  refuge.  But  the 
very  preservation  of  these  relics  so  far  has  thrown  its  influence 
over  survivors.  They  are  not  catalogued  in  the  codicil ;  but  they 
have  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  sanction,  and  they  rank  in 
visible  form  almost  with  those  extra-testamentary  directions  which 
the  executors  have  found  in  writing,  and  which  they  regard  as 
having  a  binding  force.  What  is  mere  litter  in  a  man’s  own  life¬ 
time  may  become  a  relic  when  the  grave  has  closed  over  him ;  and 
where  the  exigencies  of  confined  house-room  or  the  accidents  of 
change  of  abode  do  not  oblige  him  from  time  to  time  to  overhaul 
his  stores,  it  will  often  be  well  that  he  should  oblige  himself  to 
do  so. 

It  may  savour  of  a  hard  and' cynical  temper  to  suggest  that 
the  original  manufacture  of  possible  relics  should  be  discouraged  ; 
but  on  purely  economical  grounds  it  is  as  well  not  to  write  one’3 
own  name  in  a  book,  and  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  if  the  name 
be  that  of  any  one  else.  Books  with  special  associations  recorded 
on  their  fly-leaves  are  among  the  most  usual  of  the  smaller  relics, 
and  their  disposal  is  especially  perplexing  where  their  destruction 
is  impossible  and  their  use  gone  by.  The  modern  multiplication 
of  the  smaller  kinds  of  movable  property  has  necessitated  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  receptacles  within  or  upon  which  it  may  be 
preserved  ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  possessions  of  this  nature 
are  now  held  differ  essentially  from  those  which  our  ancestors  knew, 
even  in  comparatively  recenttimes.  Old  willsandinventoriesshow  that 
in  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  there  wa3 
very  little  furniture,  small  shelf  or  cupboard  room,  and  no  litter. 
A  man  willed  away  his  best  and  his  second-best  bed  or  coverlet  or 
cloak  as  precisely  as  he  now  wills  his  railway  shares  or  his  rever¬ 
sionary  interests.  A  statute  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  put  an  end 
to  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s  right  to  the  best  hat,  gown,  and  upper 
garment  under  the  gown,  with  the  bridle,  saddle,  and  spurs  of 
every  clergyman  dying  within  the  Chester  archdeaconry ;  but 
when,  or  whether,  the  King's  right  as  Supreme  Ordinary  to  the 
“  bason  and  ewer,”  as  well  as  “  the  cup  and  cover,”  of  every 
deceased  prelate  in  England  may  have  lapsed,  we  are  not  at  this 
moment  prepared  to  say.  The  Judicial  Committee  might  find  an 
interesting  field  for  their  research  in  a  suit  for  specific  performance 
— which,  we  presume,  would  be  a  cause  ecclesiastical— insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Crown  against  episcopal  executors ;  and  the  Assessors 
would  be  useful  in  providing  direct  evidence  as  to  the  particular 
“  cup  and  cover  ”  which  each  of  them  regarded  in  his  own  case  as 
individually  claimable.  But  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  much  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the  law  has  provided  him  “with  an 
equivalent  in  the  room  of”  his  collection  of  clerical  hats  and 
coats.  Perhaps  the  congratulations  should  rather  be  offered  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

It  is  in  out-of-the-way  houses  in  the  country  that  the  burden  of 
tradition  in  respect  of  the  quasi-heirloom  or  inherited  relic  presses 
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most  heavily.  The  larger  memorials  in  the  shape  of  ancestral 
furniture,  the  writing-tables  and  the  “  old  armchairs,”  with  per¬ 
haps  even  some  ponderous  four-poster,  have  accumulated  during 
fifty  years  from  broken-up  establishments  on  both  sides  of  the 
family,  and  the  memories  of  childhood  come  back  and  people  them 
with  unforgotten  faces  and  forms  long  passed  away.  But  they 
have  a  material  tendency  to  be  rickety,  and  are  besides  just  a  little 
uncomfortable.  In  London  an  effort  of  will  might  send  them 
away  in  the  upholsterer’s  van ;  hut  there  in  the  country  they  are, 
and  there  they  must  stay,  for  even  an  auction  a  few  miles  off 
presents  no  resource  in  these  days  of  costly  horseflesh,  when  the 
farmer’s  team  comes  dear.  You  are  ever  so  many  miles  from  the 
branch  line  of  railway ;  there  is  no  carrier,  and  the  furniture-van  • 
which  brought  your  belongings  stuck  fast  on  the  road  leading  up 
the  hill  to  your  house,  although  assisted  by  half  the  horses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  However,  there  is  the  old  furniture,  pleasant  to 
look  on  at  any  rate,  and  you  think  that  you  know  the  worst. 
Not  at  all  ;  the  cultus  of  relics  has  many  branches  and 
modifications,  and  the  burdened  householder  has  venerable 
relatives  left  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  their 
treasured  memorials  in  their  turn,  and  in  whose  hearts  the 
heirloom  principle  has  a  hidden  corner.  The  day  comes  when 
new  executors  must  discharge  the  old  duties,  and  the  memoranda 
are  there  with  the  will.  There  is  the  kindly  remembrance  in  the 
division  of  the  Consols,  and  there  is  the  other  remembrance,  just  as 
kindly,  which  divides  the  favourite  and  familiar  ornaments  among 
the  nephews  and  nieces  who  had  as  children  admired  them.  The 
arrival  of  a  large  packing-case  at  the  least  distant  railway  station 
is  an  occasion  for  some  conflict  of  feeling ;  but  memories  prevail 
over  utilitarian  considerations,  even  when  the  case  has  been  opened, 
and  discloses  first  the  ormolu  Paris  clock.  It  had  been  a  wedding 
present,  and  had  struck  the  hour  of  fate  for  Waterloo  with  great 
precision  ;  but  its  striking  now  is  as  eccentric  as  its  ideas  of  going, 
and  its  glass  shade  addresses  you  with  an  appealing  rubric  that  you 
“  be  careful  not  to  remove  the  cement.”  A  family  procession  round 
the  bouse,  upstairs,  downstairs,  and  in  my  lady’s  chamber,  breaks 
up  with  the  acknowledgment  that  there  is  really  no  place  where  tne 
dear  old  clock  can  possibly  stand,  and  with  the  unexpressed  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  a  point  at  which,  without  any  loss  of  family 
affection  or  of  reverence  for  household  gods,  the  practical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  heirlooms  may  profitably  cease. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AT  HEREFORD. 

ONE  or  two  causes  combined  to  make  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Hereford  in  the  second  week  of 
August  a  less  complete  success  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  seeing 
that  it  had  the  advantage  of  following  the  visits  of  the  Cambrian 
•and  British  Archaeological  Societies  at  considerable  intervals. 
Without  attempting  to  distribute  the  blame,  one  may  express  sur¬ 
prise  that  so  little  effort  was  made  to  vary  hackneyed  programmes 
and  to  explore  ground  as  yet  little  trodden  by  archaeological  pil¬ 
grims.  The  Bosbury,  Ledbury,  and  Canon  Frome  country  would 
have  more  than  repaid  a  visit  to  its  churches,  castles,  timbered  houses, 
and  private  treasures;  and,  when  an  expedition  was  being  planned  to 
Boss  and  its  neighbourhood,  a  little  management  would  have 
brought  in  a  visit  to  the  unique  castellated  and  fortified  mansion 
of  the  Mynors’s  at  Treago,  in  !5t.  Weonard’s  parish,  said  to  he  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  to  the  curious  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
century  at  Gillow,  in  Ilentlaud  ;  while  the  historic  portraits  at 
Pengethley  were  well  worth  turning  aside  to  examine,  though  the 
ancient  hall  of  the  mansion  exists  no  longer  save  in  Robinson’s 
“  Mansions.”  In  the  Ludlow  day  it  would  have  been  well  to  introduce 
a  visit  to  Orleton,  where  Thomas  Blount,  of  the  Jocular  Tenures 
and  the  Herefordshire  Collections,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  where  his  fine  old  timber  mansion  still 
survives.  Or,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  plea  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Institute  that  they  were  loth  to  crowd  too  much  into  a  day, 
and  wished  to  find  time  for  evening  meetings  and  conversaziones, 
it  may  he  asked  why  at  these  the  space  reserved  was  so  scanty 
that  more  than  one  specially  local  paper  was  crowded  out  after 
having  been  solicited  both  by  the  Institute's  officials  and  the 
local  secretaries ;  that  others,  such  as  Mr.  Thompson  Watkiu’s 
“  Romans  in  Herefordshire,”  were  taken  as  read ;  whilst  others,  such 
as  the  “  Historic  Family  of  the  Lingens,”  were  deferred  till  the 
Saturday  night,  which  seemed  to  he  a  synonym  for  the  “  Greek 
Calends.”  Again,  the  lecture  field  was  preoccupied,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  else,  by  a  paper,  extremely  learned  hut  hardly 
germane  to  the  occasion,  on  “  Mexican  Hieroglyphics  ” ;  and  a 
paper  which,  if  germane,  as  it  doubtless  was,  “  On  Materials 
for  a  History  of  Herefordshire,”  contained  matter  which  raised 
an  element  of  discord.  The  only  happy  thought  in  the  mapping- 
out  of  the  evening  meetings  was  that  which  allotted  Dr.  Bull's 
able  and  lively  paper  upon  the  “  Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  the 
Apple  ”  to  the  occasion  of  the  Bishop’s  reception,  thus  giving 
just  precedence  to  a  subject  of  time-honoured  local  interest,  and 
one  well  adapted  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  pleasant 
evening.  It  was  a  current  remark  during  the  week  that  “none 
of  the  old  officials  were  present  ” ;  whilst  the  death  of  the 
Institute’s  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Burtt,  and  the  necessary  novelty 
of  the  position  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  coupled 
with  Sir  John  Macleane’s  temporary  indisposition,  might  account 
for  some  absence  of  order  and  regularity  in  the  various  arrange¬ 
ments,  But  it  was  very  obvious  that  there  was  little  accord 


between  the  authorities  of  the  Institute  and  the  local  Committee ; 
so  much  so  that  the  temporary  museum  which  the  latter  had 
brought  together  was  made  the  subject  of  far  less  minute  exami¬ 
nation  and  discussion  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  all  had 
been  harmonious.  A  curious  old  sculptured  stone  from  Woolhope 
Church,  and  a  parchment  document  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
detailing  in  Latin  of  the  period  the  boundaries  of  the  county,  were 
two  curiosities  which  deserved  special  attention,  hut  by  strange 
mismanagement  escaped  it. 

One  thing,  however,  was  clear.  The  Institute  could  not  com¬ 
plain  of  its  welcome.  At  his  luncheon,  which  numbered  a  hundred 
and  forty  guests,  the  Mayor  gave  his  visitors  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  “  said  what  a’  ought  to  have  said  ”  with  good  taste  and  brevity. 
The  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  genial  courtesy,  opened  his  palace 
to  all  comers  at  the  evening  reception ;  and,  by  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  afternoon  service  of  the  cathedral  on  the  opening  day 
became,  so  to  speak,  the  nucleus  of  an  assemblage  of  archaeologists 
prepared  to  connect  the  worship  of  that  beautiful  temple  with  the 
study  of  its  history,  inasmuch  as  for  an  hour  before  the  3.30  p.jr. 
evening  prayer,  and  for  some  two  hours  after,  Sir  Gilbert  Scotc 
lectured,  first  in  the  museum,  and  then  in  situ  to  the  gathered 
visitors.  His  lecture  indeed  was  frankly  admitted  to  he,  in  the 
main,  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills  “  On  the  Architectural 
History  of  the  Cathedral”  which  was  read  at  Hereford  to  the 
British  Archreological  Association  in  1870,  and  published  in  its 
journal  of  March  31,  1871,  though  supplemented  and  enriched  by 
Sir  Gilbert’s  comments  and  illustrations.  Beginning  with  the  old 
chronicles  touching  Offa  and  St.  Ethelbert  and  the  lapklea  structure; 
first  raised  at  Hereford,  or  Ferneleigh,  by  Milfred,  the  founder  of 
the  see,  and  Athelstan’s  church  which  superseded  it  (circ.  1012- 
1056),  and  which  was  itself  replaced  by  that  which  Robert  of 
Lorraine,  the  first  Bishop  under  Norman  rule,  began  in  1079  on  the 
model  of  the  Basilica  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (though  no  traces  of 
such  imitation  now  exist  in  the  straightforward  Norman  type 
of  the  building),  Sir  Gilbert  surmised  that  Robert  of  Lorraine 
began  what  would  have  been  unique  among  English  cathedrals 
but  that  Reynelm — being  a  Norman,  not  a  German — reverted  to 
his  country’s  type,  and  his  work,  after  forty  years,  was  completed, 
in  its  advanced  Norman  form,  by  Robert  de  Betun,  Reynelm’s 
third  successor.  Sir  Gilbert  then  proceeded  to  the  removal  by 
De  Vere,  Reynelm’s  fourth  successor,  of  the  three  apses,  and  the 
substitution  of  an  eastern  aisle,  supplying  the  deficiency  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  aisle  or  ambulatory  round  the  apse,  and  adding  a  range 
of  chapels  eastward,  but  blocking  up,  in  its  carrying  out,  the  fine 
eastern  arch  of  the  presbytery,  and  thereby  impairing  the  beauty 
of  the  choir.  After  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the  north  transept, 
with  the  much-discussed  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Oantilupe  and 
the  beautiful  tomb  of  Robert  de  Aquablanca,  fraught  as  they  are 
with  possible  clues  to  the  date  of  that  part  of  the  cathedral,  he 
recapitulated  his  outline  of  the  structural  history  of  the  building 
with  the  remark  that  rarely  does  an  English  cathedral  oiler  a  more 
perfect  series  of  architectural  styles — the  Norman  in  its  most  perfect 
phase,  the  transitional  in  De  Vere’s  work  behind  the  altar  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  Early  English  in  its  earlier  form 
in  the  Lady  Chapel,  its  later  in  the  clerestory  and  presbytery,  with  a 
noble  specimen  of  that  style  in  which  perfected  tracery  is  added. 
Early  English  is  afterwards  represented  in  the  north  transept  and 
Aquablanca’s  tomb.  “  We  have,”  he  continued,  “  developed  Early 
Decorated  in  the  Oantilupe  shrine  and  the  nave  aisles— decorated 
of  a  step  later  in  the  choir  aisles,  still  later  in  the  centre  tower, 
and  latest  in  some  minor  features.  We  have  Early  Perpendicular 
in  the  south  wall  and  south  transept,  later  in  Stanbury’s  chapel, 
later  again  in  the  Audley  chapel,  latest,  though  still  excellent,  in 
Booth  s  porch,  and  perhaps  in  the  cloisters.  80  that,  hut  for  the 
fall  of  the  western  tower  and  the  consequent  spoiling  of  the  nave, 
few  cathedrals  would  otter  a  wider  field  for  study.”  Again  and 
again,  both  on  the  opening  day  and  on  Thursday,  when  another 
visit  was  made  to  the  cathedral  and  city  churches,  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  of  Cantilupe  and  the  northern  transept  was  revisited  ; 
and  the  preponderance  of  opinion  seemed  to  follow  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Fairless  Barber  that  the  upper  part  of  the  shrine,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  was  later  than  the  lower  and  of  inferior  work¬ 
manship.  On  Thursday  also  Mr.  Bloxam,  with  Mr.  Ilavergal,  the 
bishop’s  chaplain,  went  round  the  cathedral  to  describe  the  very 
interesting  series  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  monumental 
effigies  and  altar  tombs,  one  of  the  latter  representing  the  anomaly 
of  a  restored  right  leg  of  Henry  VII. ’s  date  ( qua  armour),  to 
match  another  (the  left)  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  accompanied  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  the  venerable 
church  of  All  Saints,  and  drew  attention  to  its  west  window — of 
the  type  of  that  at  Brecon  Priory — its  pulpit  and  sounding-board 
of  good  seventeenth-century  style,  and  its  curious  sixteenth- 
century  stall-work.  A  carved  oak  chest  of  fourteenth-century 
work  was  noticed  in  the  vestry.  Sir  Gilbert  prudently 
withdrew  before  the  party  proceeded  to  St.  Peter’s,  possibly 
because  he  felt  that  there,  amidst  crying  disfigurements, 
“  silence  would  he  golden  ” ;  but  the  presence  of  a  chosen 
guide  was  really  needed  at  the  college  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  a 
quadrangular  building  with  an  inner  cloister,  mostly  Perpendicular, 
and  of  the  date  of  1472-  It  might  have  been  well  also  if,  on  the  same 
day,  some  competent  guide  had  been  told  off  to  accompany  the  In¬ 
stitute  to  the  Castle  Green  and  the  historic  ruins  of  the  Black 
Friars’  Monastery  in  the  Widemarsh  suburb — the  former  the  site 
of  the  Mound  and  later  castle  of  Hereford,  the  history  of  which 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  some  time  since  contributed  to  the  Builder; 
and  the  latter  the  relic  of  a  religious  house  dedicated  in  the 
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resence  of  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
urying  place  amongst  others  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  who  was  slain 
on  the  battlefield  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

But  it  is.  better  perhaps  to  chronicle  work  done  than  to  speak 
of  work  which,  through  strange  mismanagement,  was  left  undone 
while  the  meeting  was  full  and  fresh.  It  was  on  Wednesday 
that  the  excursion  to  Ludlow,  although  on  the  cruellest  of 
wet  days,  became  under  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark’s  escort  a  distinct 
and  memorable  success.  Soon  after  io  o’clock  a.m.  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Institute  found  themselves  across  the  Teme  and  the 
boundary  of  Hereford  and  Salop,  in  close  contact  with  the  ancient 
“  castle-palace’’  of  Ludlow,  a  noble  mass  of  buildings  rising  from  a 
bed  of  solid  rock,  impregnable,  it  would  seem,  in  its  natural  strength 
on  the  side  towards  the  river.  Mr.  Clark  led  his  audience 
round  the  outside  of  this  stronghold,  first  from  the  left  of 
the  outer  entrance  to  the  right,  and  noticed  its  position  on  a 
promontory  in  plan  more  than  rectangular,  and  on  two  sides  naturally 
protected.  lie  likened  the  area — in  plan  resembling  a  quadrant 
enclosed  by  a  broad  ditch,  excavated  from  cliff  to  cliff — -to  that  of 
Norharn,  and  defined  exactly  the  middle,  inner,  and  outer  wards  of 
the  castle.  Approaching  the  drawbridge  over  the  dry  moat  which 
divides  the  outer  from  the  inner  ward,  he  drew  attention  to  the 
indications  of  projecting  walls  stretching  out  at  each  side  of  a 
gateway  which,  up  to  the  coats-of-arms  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  considered  to  be  old,  and  from  the  exterior  he 
distinguished  the  gatehouse  tower  and  the  bakehouse  or  oven-tower 
to  the  left  of  it.  He  noted  that  the  first  floor  of  the  keep  is 
Norman,  though  much  pulled  about.  It  had  evidently  been 
heightened,  and  the  side  of  entrance  was  later  than  the  other. 
The  well-staircase  is  not  original ;  but  there  were  tokens  of  a 
better  staircase  of  broad  dimensions  on  the  left,  to  the  first  floor 
of  the  keep,  where  the  lord  of  the  castle  lived  at  special  times. 
Mr.  Clark  went  on  seriatim  from  the  keep  to  the  bakehouse  and 
kitchen  departments,  and  so,  amid  much  hindrance  and  interrup¬ 
tion  from  the  pitiless  storm,  to  the  famous  banqueting-hall,  where 
he  pointed  out  the  transoms  in  the  windows  northward,  and  where 
Milton,  as  he  afterwards  reminded  his  hearers,  first  taught  “  how 
charming  is  divine  philosophy  ” ;  and  thence  he  passed  to  Joce  de 
Dinan’s  singularly  beautiful  circular  Norman  chapel,  with  rich 
Norman  doorway  and  equalty  fine  opposite  arch,  three  semicircular¬ 
headed  windows,  and  an  arcade  formed  by  small  pillars  with  in¬ 
dented  capitals  supporting  round  arches  with  alternate  plain 
and  zigzag  mouldings.  Mr.  Clark  concluded  his  account  of  the 
architecture  of  the  castle  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
office  of  the  “  Lords  Marchers,”  as  to  whose  tenure  he  noticed 
the  singular  fact  that  the  King’s  writ  did  not  run  in  the  Marches  ; 
the  Lord  Marcher  appointed  his  own  sheriff.  It  was  not  the 
King’s  peace,  but  the  Lord  Marcher’s,  which  was  broken  by  mal¬ 
contents  ;  and  this  because,  though  the  King  nominated  his 
Marcher,  he  left  him  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  hold  his  position 
without  other  help,  so  that  his  deputy  held  almost  plenary  power. 
If  we  find  but  scanty  evidence  of  this  in  charters,  it  is  simply 
because  the  King  would  be  shy  of  recognizing  such  an  imperimi  in 
imperio  if  he  could  help  it. 

On  Friday,  the  only  bright  day  of  the  week,  Mr.  Clark  dealt  in  an 
equally  lucid  and  interesting  manner  with  Kilpeck  andEwyas  Harold 
Castles.  At  these  historic  sites,  lying  on  the  route  from  Hereford  to 
Abergavenny,  and  on  the  very  borderland  of  the  Marches,  he 
made  clear  as  the  day  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  central 
mound  and  circumscribing  ditch,  surrounded  by  one  or  more  base 
courts,  which  he  concludes  to  be  not  British,  but  intensely^  English. 
One  of  the  base  courts  still  left  of  the  Kilpeck  mound  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  remains  of  a  British  camp  ;  but  the  central  mound 
there,  as  at  Ewyas  Harold,  at  Cardiff,  Builth,  Lechryd,  Wigmore, 
Richard’s  Castle,  Nantcribba,  Welshpool,  &c.,  he  took  to  be  English. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with  Wigmore,  built  by  Alfred’s  daughter 
Ethelfled,  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  a  burg,  of  which  thirty  remain, 
moated  mounds  with  flat  tops,  a  conical  shape,  and  underlying 
base  courts ;  such  a  position  was  defensible  by  a  resolute  foe  against 
opposing  thousands.  Its  structure  was  partly  artificial,  in  so  far 
as  it  was  composed  of  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  moat  and  base  courts,  and  its  site  was  generally  in  the 
Marches,  around  Offa’s  Dyke,  or  wherever  there  was  rich  pasture 
land  to  raid  or  to  keep.  Such  sites,  as  at  Sutton  Whuffs,  it  may 
be,  were  chosen  for  the  English  palaces  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  were  Teutonic,  not  Celtic.  Mr.  Clark  illustrated 
the  timber  superstructure  which  overtopped  them  as  a 
stockade,  resembling  a  New  Zealand  pah,  and  referred  for 
an  example  to  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  there  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  firing  of  a  palace  or  burg.  These  structures  were 
easily  erected,  and  the  Conqueror  and  his  companions  in  arms 
utilized  them  as  the  centres  of  the  Saxon  estates  with  the  neigh¬ 
bours  and  vassals  of  which  they  cultivated  friendly  relations. 
It  was  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  who  built  the  first  substantial 
castles  of  stone,  and  no  Norman  castles  on  the  same  site  pre¬ 
ceded  these.  Durham  and  Arundel  and  other  castles  have  shell- 
keeps,  such  as  are  suggested  by  these  mounds.  The  keep  at 
Ludlow  was  rectangular. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  what  was  the  most  instructive 
lesson  of  the  week  (to  which,  were  there  space,  might  be  added 
a  note  or  two  on  the  castle  of  Goodrich,  which  has  a  rectangular 
Norman  keep  of  the  twelfth  century),  that  we  must  make  summary 
work  of  the  visits  which  were  paid  to  churches,  and  to  camps  of 
interest.  Of  course  at  Ludlow  and  Leominster  special  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  once  collegiate  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  famous  minster  now  under  restoration,  originally  j 


founded  by  Earl  Leofrie.  It  may  be  said  parenthetically  that  we 
take  Ludlow  to  be  “  Leode-Low,”  the  people’s  hill,  as  Ludford  over 
the  Teme  is  “  the  people’s  ford.”  Leominster  was  the  church 
of  Leofrie,  and  Ewyas  Harold  was  the  Ewyas  of  Harold,  Lord  of 
Sudeley  in  Gloucestershire,  a  representative  after  the  Conquest 
of  both  the  English  and  Norman  nobility.  The  original  church 
of  Ludlow  seems  to  have  occupied  in  the  twelfth  century  the  site  of 
the  chancel  of  the  present  church.  The  rebuilding  was  carried  on 
several  years  into  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  additions  were  made 
early  and  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  guild  of  palmers 
became  rich  and  the  church  collegiate.  Much  of  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  including  the  tower,  is  late  Perpendicular,  and  indicates 
the  ascendency  of  the  Mortimers  and  the  House  of  York.  The 
cruciform  plan  of  the  whole  structure,  the  lofty  central  tower,  the 
nave,  choir,  chancel,  transepts,  side  aisles,  chantry  chapels,  reredos, 
misereres  of  quaintest  design,  and  the  hexagonal  porch  at  the 
south  entrance — which,  with  the  puzzling  door  within  the  altar 
rails  on  the  left  of  the  reredos,  was  overlooked  in  the  description 
of  the  church  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott — are  features  that  ought  to 
secure  to  Ludlow  another  and  more  leisurely  visit ;  for,  as  was 
well  remarked  by  Mr.  Freeman  at  Abergavenny,  a  second  pil¬ 
grimage  to  any  site  of  interest  is  generally  tire  most  fruitful 
of  results.  Of  Leominster  Church,  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of 
Reading,  to  which  was  attached  a  grand  and  massive  Norman 
church,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  later  on,  a  larger 
aisle  on  the  south  for  the  burghers,  augmented  in  the  earlier 
Decorated  period  by  a  second  south  aisle,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  most  unusual  in  its  ground  plan,  and  in  its  later 
ornament  resembles  much  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  its  profusion 
of  ball-flower.  We  have  anticipated  the  work  done  on  Thursday 
morning ;  the  visit  to  Marden  Church,  near  Dinmore,  on  that 
day,  was  one  of  some  ecclesiastical  and  even  more  legendary 
interest,  through  the  contiguity  of  the  building  to  Sutton  Walls, 
and  its  association  with  the  sainted  Ethelbert.  All  that  the 
archaeologists  then  saw  of  Sutton  Walls  and  the  reputed  palace 
of  Offa  was  the  table-land  of  thirty  acres  which  forms  the  surface 
of  a  well-defined  but  tail-hedged  enclosure  of  British  form,  and 
probably  later  Saxon  occupation.  At  Sutton  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
hard  by,  Mr.  Bloxani  noticed  a  piscina  in  the  south  side  of  the 
church  near  the  rood-screen,  interesting  as  one  of  the  examples, 
now  beginning  to  attract  attention,  which  show  the  former  presence 
of  a  rood-loft  altar,  or  an  altar  of  the  crucifix.  Not  far  from  Sutton 
there  should  have  been  a  halt  to  notice  two  remarkable  stones  in  a 
field,  which  are  called  the  “  Wergins,”  and  to  which  a  curious 
tradition  attaches.  The  next  day  (Friday)  included  in  its  ex¬ 
cursion  a  visit  to  the  remarkable  late  Norman  church  of  Kilpeck, 
so  singular  in  its  Irish  type  of  ornamentation  as  to  the  jambs  of 
south  door  and  west  windows,  its  chancel,  and  the  curiously 
designed  corbel-table,  which  surrounds  the  building.  This 
church,  with  the  restored  Early  English  church  of  Ewyas  Harold  ; 
the  historic  and  conventual  church  of  Abbey  Dore,  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  which,  as  Mr.  Fairless  Barber  remarks,  would  disclose,  in 
union  with  a  parish  church,  a  veritable  Cistercian  abbey  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  and  where  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  on  that  day  under¬ 
took  to  explain  the  architecture  of  the  various  churches,  drew 
attention  to  the  curious  ecclesiastical  interest  of  the  altar  stone 
(which,  having  been  cast  aside  by  the  iconoclasts,  was  set  up  again 
by  Lord  Scudamore  when  he  rebuilt  the  church  in  1634,  and  when 
it  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Field,  celebrating-  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  table  in  the  midst  of  it) ;  and,  finally,  the  Decorated  church 
of  Madley,  containing  Norman  features  of  a  late  date,  besides  its 
broad  Norman  font,  made  an  ample  day’s  work  for  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquary.  On  Saturday  the  Institute  visited  by  rail  the  church, 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  of  Ross,  and  heard  the  details  of  its 
proposed  restoration.  Driving  thence  to  Goodrich,  they  examined 
the  remains  of  a  castle  which  in  1646  Sir  Henry  Lingen  was 
driven  to  surrender  to  the  Parliamentarian  Colonel  Birch.  Our 
limits  forbid  extending  our  account  into  another  week.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  on  Monday  the  valley  of  the  Wye  was  traced 
from  Hereford  to  Moccas  and  Bredwardine  ;  and  on  Tuesday  the 
Institute,  quitting  the  land  of  Ariconium,  wound  up  its  annual 
excursion  with  an  inspection  of  the  Abbey  at  Tewkesbury. 


CREMATION. 

THE  Cremation  Society  of  England  has  now  been  established 
for  three  years,  and  has  just  issued  a  Report  giving  an  account 
of  the  work  done  here  and  elsewhere  in  relation  to  this  method 
of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Since  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
raised  by  Sir  Ilenry  Thompson's  letters  about  the  time  when 
the  movement  first  received  an  organized  form,  and  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  experiment  on  the  body  of  a  well-known  English  lady  in 
Germany,  it  has  rather  passed  out  of  notice;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of  its  progress  in  the 
interval.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  promotion  of  the 
practice  of  cremation  in  this  country,  by  the  following  means : — 
Meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and  its  friends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  publication  of  yearly  Reports  and  occa¬ 
sional  publication  of  transactions  or  other  records  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  process  ;  the  formation  of  a  library  and  museum  ;  the 
grant  of  sums  of  money  from  the  Society  for  the  management  of 
cremation,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  establishment  for  its 
proper  performance.  The  present  Report  contains  an  account  of 
the  Congress  of  the  supporters  of  cremation  held  at  Dresden  in 
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June  1876.  As  Professor  Ivinkel  then  remarked,  “  The  first  wave 
of  the  movement  in  favour  of  cremation  seemed  to  have  spent 
itself”;  and  the  Report  confirms  this  by  stating  that  “the 
Societies  which  had  at  first  sprung  up  in  several  countries  had 
apparently  flagged  in  their  action,  or  disappeared  altogether, 
checked  by  some  sentimental  reaction.”  Just  then,  however, 
cheering  news  arrived  from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha.  It  was 
found  that  there  were  no  regulations  there  as  to  burial  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  cremation,  provided  that  the  ordinary  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  registration  and  the  like  were  complied  with.  This 
led  to  a  Congress  at  Dresden  to  consider  the  general  question,  the 
countries  represented  being  England,  France,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany.  On  June  6  there  was  a  preparatory 
meeting,  at  which  the  several  delegates  reported  progress  in  their 
respective  towns  and  countries,  and  “  were  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  enthusiasm,  especially  those  from  England, 
Holland,  France,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg.”  Next  day  there 
was  a  public  meeting  in  Dresden,  “attended  by  about  seven 
hundred  visitors,  comprising  members  of  the  most  fashionable 
and  influential  circles  in  Dresden,  many  of  them  ladies,”  at 
which  Professor  Kinkel  made  a  speech  of  two  hours’  duration 
on  this  lively  topic,  “  frequently  interrupted  by  the  cheering  of  the 
audience,  and  much  applauded  at  its  close.”  In  this  speech  it 
seems  that  he  “  associated  cremation  with  the  religious  sentiment, 
showing  that  it  admitted  of  the  most  sublime  ceremonial,  demon¬ 
strating  its  sanitary  advantages,  and  the  weakness  of  the  arguments 
of  its  opponents.”  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed,  it 
came  out  that  the  remains  of  Professor  H.  E.  Richter,  who,  as  far 
back  as  1856,  took  the  lead  in  advocating  incineration,  “still 
awaited  cremation,”  because  his  plan,  we  are  told,  does  not  “  stand 
the  test  of  modern  science,”  and  his  friends  have  not  yet  agreed 
as  to  the  apparatus  to  be  used. 

One  result  of  this  gathering  was  that  a  sum  of  500k  was  speedily 
collected  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  erecting,  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions,  a  Crematorium  in  Germany,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
States,  Gotha  and  Coburg,  where  the  practice  is  legalized  ;  and  the 
full  sum  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  has  since 
been  subscribed,  though  further  donations  are  needed  for  the  due 
embellishment  of  the  building.  A  Cremation  Company  was  also 
started,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  establishment  of  Crema¬ 
tion  Burial  Clubs,  and  of  a  periodical  organ  of  the  movement. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress,  plans  of  a  cre¬ 
mation  and  mortuary  establishment  adapted  for  a  population  of 
200,000  were  exhibited  by  a  couple  of  Dresden  architects,  of  which 
a  picture,  very  much  in  the  imposing  style  favoured  by  house- 
agents  in  our  own  country,  is  given  in  the  Report.  The  building  was 
to  consist  of  a  central  chapel  or  temple,  surrounded  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  offices  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  of  cremation  and 
the  collection  of  the  ashes.  On  each  side  of  this  chapel  there 
was  to  be  a  circular  memorial  hall,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the 
statues  of  cremated  persons  held  to  deserve  special  honours,  with 
galleries  extending  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  enclosing  the 
garden  of  the  establishment.  By  “this  treatment  of  a  most 
difficult  subject  ”  the  architects  are  said  to  have  produced  “  a 
series  of  thoroughly  compact  and  elegant  elevations,”  so  that 
“  throughout  every  detail  of  construction  the  design  beautifully 
harmonizes  with  its  object,  and  illustrates  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  cremation.”  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  picture,  the 
projected  edifice  is  a  mixture  of  the  Parthenon  and  St.  Peter’s, 
together  with  a  tall  chimney  resembling  a  lighthouse.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  is  perhaps  thought  high  art;  but  it  maybe  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  likely  to  find  popular  favour  in  this  country. 

The  Report  then  gives  a  survey  of  the  recent  progress  of 
cremation,  which,  as  far  as  practical  operations  go,  seems  rather 
slow,  considering  the  universal  enthusiasm  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  regard  to  the  subject.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  a 
triumphant  tone,  that  already  ten  cremations  have  been  performed 
during  the  present  decade ;  but  these  are  only  exceptional  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  no  longer  continued.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
there  is  an  immense  parade  of  oratory  and  organization,  nothing 
is  done.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  cremation  ;  in  fact,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  modern  reviver  of  the  system  has  not  yet  had  his 
own  body  calcined  on  account  of  the  want  of  apparatus  to  suit 
his  views  and  those  of  his  friends.  The  cases  in  which  cremation 
has  been  actually  carried  out  are  set  forth  in  detail,  together 
with  what,  among  the  zealots  of  this  odd  sect,  are  regarded  as  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  as  to  their  deceased  friends.  In  1869,  a 
woman  of  thirty-five,  whose  body  weighed  1 16  lbs.,  was  reduced  in 
a  furnace  at  Padua  to  6  lbs.  In  the  same  city  two  men  were  next 
year  burned,  the  corpse  of  one  weighing  99  lbs.,  and  that  of  the 
other  90,  these  being  respectively  reduced  by  fire  to  ashes  weigh¬ 
ing  only  3'o6  and  4-o6.  In  the  last  of  these  cases  the  cost  was 
only  the  small  sum  of  2 s.  4 (/.,  which  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  compares  favourably  with  undertakers’  bills  in  this  country, 
and  the  operation  was  got  through  in  eighty-five  minutes,  but 
no  further  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  process.  Then  there  was 
the  case  of  a  woman,  seventy  years  of  age,  at  Breslau  in  1874, 
who  weighed,  when  put  in  the  furnace,  70  lbs.,  and  whose  remains 
were  burned  in  seventy  minutes,  at  the  cost  of  three  shillings.  In 
1874  the  bodies,  of  neither  of  which  is  the  original  weight  stated, 
of  two  young  women  of  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  were  burnt 
at  Dresden,  and  reduced  respectively  to  375  lbs.  of  ashes  and 
4  lbs.,  and  the  operations  occupied  seventy-five  and  seventy-eight 
minutes.  At  Milan  an  old  man  of  sSventy-six  was  roasted  in  1870 
leaving  6  lbs.  of  ashes  after  ninety  minutes’  ignition ;  and  a  woman 


whose  age  is  not  stated,  was  also  cremated  at  a  cost  of  70  shillings 
for  fuel.  Then,  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.,  the  similar 
combustion  of  a  man  (Baron  de  Palm),  aged  sixty-seven,  cost  30 
shillings,  all  labour  included,  and  occupied  a  bundl  ed  and  twenty 
minutes.  Again,  in  Milan,  1877,  there  was  a  case  of  a  man  of 
seventy-two,  who  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  ninety  minutes,  but  the 
expense  to  the  relatives  is  not  stated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  none  of  the  cases  recorded  oc¬ 
curred  in  England,  and  that  in  most  of  them  the  statements  are 
fragmentary  and  by  no  means  satisfactorily  authenticated ; 
and  it  is  also  known,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  Report,  that  one  of  the  cases  at  Dresden  was  a  horrible 
failure.  In  the  cases  of  the  Baron  von  Palm  at  Philadelphia  in 
1 876,  and  of  the  Chevalier  Keller  in  Milan  in  the  same  year,  there 
were  long  intervals  between  death  and  the  final  disposal  of  the  re¬ 
mains,  in  the  latter  case  amounting  to  two  years.  In  the  other 
case,  for  which  the  same  apparatus  was  used,  the  remains 
were  those  of  a  woman,  which  had  to  be  kept  embalmed  for 
five  months  until  her  last  wishes  could  be  carried  out.  It  is 
mentioned  in  a  note  that  a  third  cremation  took  place  at  Milan 
in  March  this  year,  and  that  a  fourth  will  shortly  follow 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  Crematory 
Temple  at  Milan  the  reducing  medium  consists  of  217  jets  of  flame 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  combustion  goe3  on 
compressed  air  is  injected,  and  all  the  products  of  combustion  are 
conveyed  to  the  chimney  by  a  subterranean  flue.  What  is 
aimed  at  in  this  system  is  said  to  be,  “  not  so  much  the 
complete  reduction  of  every  part  of  the  body  to  its  final 
elements,  as  the  production  of  such  a  condition  as  to 
cause  the  residuum  to  be  so  far  carbonized  as  to  ensure  the 
impossibility  of  its  undergoing  any  further  modifications  or 
alteration  from  atmospheric  influences  ” ;  but  doubts  are  enter¬ 
tained  whether  it  is  really  a  success.  Since  March,  1877,  crema¬ 
tions  are  allowed  in  Italy,  on  an  order  from  the  Prefect, 
if,  after  due  conference,  no  objections  are  raised  by  the  provincial 
Sanitary  Council.  Before  that  day  the  permission  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  be  obtained.  The  chief  Cremation  Society  in 
Germany — at  Berlin — is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  funds  for  the  Crematorium 
about  to  be  erected  at  Gotha  or  Coburg.  The  system  most  in 
favour  in  that  country  is  a  modification  of  the  regenerative  one  of 
Dr.  Siemens  of  London.  The  temperature  of  ignition  is  about 
1 ,400°  Fahr.,  beyond  which  the  ashes  are  apt  to  become  fused. 
In  Austria  the  Sanitary  Council  has  long  ago  submitted 
a  carefully  prepared  opinion  to  the  municipal  authorities,  with 
a  request  that  cremation  might  be  made  permissive,  but  no 
answer  has  been  received ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  is 
due  to  some  pressure  having  been  exercised  by  persons  in  the 
highegt  circles  having  an  antipathy  to  cremation.  There  are 
several  Cremation  Societies  in  Austria,  but  their  endeavours  are 
for  the  present  confined  to  the  collection  of  contributions,  “  in  order 
that  a  certain  number  of  orations  and  reports  may  be  made.”  In 
Switzerland  there  are  several  associations  for  promoting  crema¬ 
tion,  that  of  Zurich  including  400  members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
new  sanitary  law  will  soon  be  passed  legalizing  the  practice,  but 
for  the  present  the  Government  holds  that  the  ground  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  cleared  for  its  interference.  The  Cremation  Society  of 
Holland  is  described  as  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
has  branches  in  several  towns.  There  is  a  fund  for  erecting 
crematoria,  created  out  of  gifts  and  legacies,  and  a  yearly  donation 
from  the  General  Board.  The  Society  also  publishes  a  small 
periodical  giving  information  as  to  the  course  of  the  movement. 
At  present  the  law  is  that  a  corpse  should  be  buried  in  a  coffin. 
In  France  “  no  practical  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the 
performance  of  cremation  there ;  neither  does  a  fair  opportunity 
seem  to  have  occurred  for  testing  whether  the  law  will  permit 
cremation  ”  ;  but  of  course  the  want  of  opportunity  is  simply  the 
fault  of  the  public,  not  of  the  system.  In  the  United  States  seven 
Societies  have  been  formed  ;  and  in  Brooklyn  and  Chicago  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  It 
is  the  German  people,  however,  who  have  as  yet  been  chiefly  in 
favour  of  the  proposal.  There  is  no  law  to  forbid  cremation,  and 
three  cremations  have  taken  place  in  the  States,  one  being  that 
of  the  body  of  the  Baron  de  Palm,  as  mentioned  before. 

In  our  own  country  these  dismal  enthusiasts  have  not  been  able 
to  make  much  way,  although  we  are  assured  in  the  Report 
that  the  existence  of  the  Cremation  Society,  which  was  founded 
in  1874,  had  no  sooner  become  known  than  adhesions  to  its 
principles  came  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
interest  felt  in  the  movement  continues  to  be  great,  “  as  is  proved 
by  the  vast  amount  of  correspondence  which  is  received,  and  bv 
the  influx  of  new  members  and  subscribers  to  its  declaration.” 
But  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  practical  results  of  the  movement 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Cre¬ 
mation  Society  of  London  began  by  taking  the  opinion  of  counsel _ 

Dr.  Tristram  and  Mr.  Meadows  White — on  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  such  a  method  of  disposing  of  dead  bodies.  The  learned 
gentlemen  took  some  months  to  consider  the  subject,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing  was  perfectly  legal  provided 
that  it  involved  no  consequences  which  could  be  construed  as  a 
nuisance.  On  the  strength  of  this  the  Council  investigated  the 
different  processes  which  had  been  invented,  and  decided  in  favour 
of  Dr.  W.  Siemens’s  Regenerative  Gas  Furnace;  and  they  also 
obtained  estimates  of  the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  machinery 
for  such  a  purpose,  which  varied  from  3,000/.  to  5,000/.  A  part 
of  the  sum  was  at  once  subscribed  by  the  Society,  and  the  remainder 
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Oar  chief  complaint  against  Mr.  Plummer,  however,  does  not 
concern  his  interpolation  of  superfluous  matter,  which,  if  it 
is  sometimes  egotistic  and  rather  offensive,  would  after  all  not 
materially  affect  the  general  merits  of  the  volume.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  very  clumsy  and  inaccurate,  not  to  say  unreadable, 
translations — and  especially  translations  from  the  German — are 
apt  to  be,  the  present  specimen  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
above  the  average.  But  it  falls  very  far  short  of  the  true 
ideal  of  a  translation,  which  ought,  while  reproducing  the  exact 
sense  and  drift  of  the  author,  to  read  as  far  as  possible  like  an 
original  work.  Not  only  are  there  few  pages  of  this  volume 
which  do  not  bear  indubitable  traces  of  their  German  authorship, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  where  more  or  less  un-English 
constructions  or  phrases,  sometimes  even  words,  do  not  occur. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  what  maybe 
assumed  to  be  misprints  betrays  a  quite  exceptional  carelessness 
in  correcting  the  press.  So  carelessly  indeed  has  the  volume  been 
put  together  that  what  are  distinguished  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
as  Chapters  IV.  and  V.  are  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  work 
under  the  single  heading  of  Chapter  IV.,  though  the  next  is  headed 
Chapter  VI.,  as  if  a  fifth  had  preceded  it. 

But  in  spite  of  various  faults  in  the  method  of  presentation, 
many  of  which  may  easily  be  remedied  in  a  future  edition, 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  this  treatise  and  the  name  of  the 
author  will  at  once  command  the  attention  of  Euglish  scholars. 
It  was  originally  occasioned  by  the  discovery,  in  1842,  in  a 
monastic  library  of  Mount  Athos,  of  a  MS.  of  the  Elenchus 
Heeresium  or  Phi  csophumena,  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  work  of 
Origen,  but  which  the  learned  are  now  pretty  generally  agreed 
in  assigning  to  the  authorship  of  Ilippolytus.  There  how¬ 
ever  the  agreement  ends.  Bunsen  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
field,  to  whom,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  justly  observes,  historical  ques¬ 
tions  were  generally  of  secondary  importance  as  compared  with 
the  desire  of  finding  available  materials  for  a  reconstruction  of 
“the  Church  of  the  Future”  on  principles  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  those  recognized  in  the  Church  of  the  past.  Baur,  Gieseler, 
and  Wordsworth  also  took  up  the  subject  from  their  respec¬ 
tive — and  of  course  very  different — points  of  view.  And  after 
composing  his  own  treatise  Dr.  Dollinger  carefully  revised  it 
before  publication  in  order  to  deal  with  their  respective  theories  of 
the  Philosophumena.  After  showing  that  Ilippolytus  was  the  real 
author  of  the  work,  he  proceeds  to  examine  his  history,  and 
adduces  conclusive  evidence  to  prove,  first,  that  he  was  not  Bishop 
of  Portus,  as  Bunsen  and  Wordsworth  among  others  have  main¬ 
tained,  and  secondly  that  he  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Portus  in  the  third  century  was  a  mere  fishing  village,  while  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Ostia — civitas  amcenissima  as  Minucius  Felix 
calls  it — had  a  Bishop  of  its  own ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  as  might 
have  been  expected,,  that  before  313  or  314  there  was  no  Bishop  of 
Portus.  Nor  was  anything  known  of  a  Bishop  Ilippolytus  of 
Portus  either  in  the  East  or  West  until  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  notion  first  grew  up  in  some  Eastern  Churches  from  a  reliance 
on  the  spurious  Acts  of  St.  Aurea.  Meanwhile  the  unanimous  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  East  designated  Ilippolytus  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
clear  from  his  own  language  that  he  laid  claim  to  that  dignity 
himself.  He  was  in  fact  elected  Bishop  of  Rome  by  a  clique  of 
his  supporters  in  opposition  to  Callistus,  and  thus  became  the 
earliest  example  on  record  of  an  antipope.  But  he  failed  to  make 
good  his  ground  against  his  rival,  who  had  the  great  majority 
both  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  foreign  Churches  at  his  back, 
and  this  of  course  goes  far  to  account  for  the  extreme  bitterness  of 
his  attack  upon  Callistus.  It  is  lastlj'  shown  that  Ilippolytus 
could  not  possibly  have  been  at  the  same  time  Bishop  of  Portus 
and  a  Presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  Bunsen  imagined  ; 
indeed  Bunsen’s  whole  view  alike  of  the  man  and  his 
cause  was  manifestly  “  developed  out  of  his  own  internal  con¬ 
sciousness  ”  with  a  supercilious  contempt  for  all  contemporary 
authorities  which,  as  Dollinger  observes,  “scarcely  admits  of  a 
serious  answer.”  Dr.  (now  Bishop)  Wordsworth,  whose  critical 
acumen  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  whenever  any  Pope  comes  within 
range  of  discussion,  wrote  his  book  on  Ilippolytus  mainly  with  the 
object  of  showing  for  controversial  purposes  that  “  the  Roman  See, 
in  the  first  part  of  the  third  century,  was  tainted  with  heresy  and 
vice — a  cathedra  pestilential .”  And  hence  he  even  improves  on  the 
violent  language  of  Ilippolytus,  so  much  so  as  to  convey  to  a 
friendly  reviewer  in  the  Guardian  the  impression  that  the  Ninth 
Book  of  the  Philosophumena,  from  which  he  quoted,  must  be 
spurious  ;  but  that  cannot  be  admitted.  History  is  apt  to  fare  ill 
in  the  hands  of  controversialists,  whether  of  the  Ultramontane  or 
the  opposite  school,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth’s  chief  authority  for  his 
facts  is  an  insignificant  treatise  by  an  Italian  writer  of  the  last 
century,  Ruggieri,  whose  ignorance  and  utter  want  of  critical  dis¬ 
cernment  Dr.  Dollinger  has  no  difficulty  in  exposing.  Yet,  while 
agreeing  to  a  great  extent  with  Bunsen's  mistaken  estimate  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  Dr.  Wordsworth  severely  censures  his 
unscientific  caprice  and  baseless  assertions  on  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  points  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The  censure  is 
not  undeserved,  but  it  applies  in  part  to  his  own  treatment  of  the 
question. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here  at  length  into  the  contro¬ 
versy  between  Ilippolytus  and  Callistus,  which  turned  mainly  on  the 
alleged  fatal  relaxation  by  the  latter  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  accusations  of  Hippolytus,  whose 
narrow  Puritanical  rigorism  makes  him  “  appear  as  a  forerunner  of 
Novatian  and  the  Donatists,”  were  something  more  than  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  that  Callistus  was  in  the  main,  if  not  altogether, 


acting  under  a  juster  apprehension  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  age,  and  in  the  true  interests  of  Christian  morality  which  he  was 
charged  with  betraying.  Norindeed  were  his  enactments  by  any  means 
an  entire  innovation.  The  milder  discipline  charged  against  him  was 
new  only  in  the  West,  and  had  prevailed  for  some  time  previously  in. 
Eastern  Churches ;  in  part  it  had  been  already  introduced  at  Rome 
by  his  predecessor  Zephyrinus,  who  was  in  consequence  vehemently 
assailed  by  the  Montanist  Tertullian.  On  one  point  especially, 
which  roused  the  fiercest  indignation  of  Ilippolytus — the  permission 
to  Christian  women  to  marry  slaves  and  freedmen — it  is  abundantly 
obvious  that  Callistus  was  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  eccle¬ 
siastical  tradition  and  the  requirements  of  morality.  And  a  glance 
at  the  social  arrangements  of  Roman  life  at  the  time  is  enough  to 
prove,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  points  out  in  detail,  how  very  strong  were 
the  special  grounds  for  making  Christians  independent  of  the  legal 
conditions  of  marriage.  The  question  also  has  a  distinct  interest 
of  its  own,  as  this  was  “  the  first  onset  which  the  Church  made 
with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  brazen  walls  set  up  between 
slaves  and  freedmen,”  and  thus  marks  the  beginning  of  that  silent, 
natural  influence  of  Christian  principles  penetrating  the  framework 
of  heathen  society,  whereby  in  the  long  run  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  was  brought  about  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
conferring  on  slaves  of  high  ecclesiastical  office,  of  which 
Callistus  himself  is  an  example,  had  of  course  a  direct  tendency 
in  the  same  direction.  Not  less  instructive  to  theological  students, 
though  it  will  not  have  the  same  interest  for  ordinary  readers,  is 
Dr.  Bollinger's  careful  dissection  of  the  charges  of  heresy  insinuated 
by  Hippolytus  against  his  rival,  but  W'hich  might  with  more 
justice  have  been  retorted  on  himself.  But  into  this  branch  of 
the  subject  we  cannot  follow  him.  A  word  must  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  egotistic  flippancy  of  the  “  Note  ”  which  Mr.  Plummer 
has  thought  lit  to  append  to  this  chapter,  the  essence  of  which  is 
comprised  in  the  following  sentence : — “  It  is  with  the  feeling  that 
one  is  making  a  concession  to  literary  and  ecclesiastical  etiquette 
that  one  calls  Origen’s  enemy,  Jerome,  a  saint ;  it  is  the  fear  of 
being  guilty  of  a  literary  and  ecclesiastical  impertinence  that 
alone  withholds  one  from  giving  that  title  to  Origen.”  Now  the 
use  of  the  prefix  of  “  Saint  ”  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
“  etiquette,”  and  it  was  at  all  events  quite  open  to  Mr.  Plummer 
to  drop  it  altogether,  or  to  reserve  it,  as  some  Protestant  writers 
prefer  doing,  for  the  Apostles  and  other  New  Testament 
worthies.  But  if  he  chooses  to  follow  the  ordinary  ecclesias¬ 
tical  usage  in  the  matter,  common  sense  would  suggest  that 
he  should  follow  it  as  it  stands,  and  not  claim  to  revise  the 
received  hagiology  by  a  private  Index  Expurgatorim  of  his  own 
composing.  There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  “  canonize  ”  her  departed  heroes ;  there  can  be  but  one 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  individual  divines  arrogating  such  an  office 
to  themselves.  Nor  does  the  particular  instance  selected  for- 
reversing  the  judgment  of  antiquity  at  all  help  to  establish  the 
fitness  of  the  present  author  for  so  delieate  a  task.  No  one  doubts 
that  Origen  was  in  many  ways  a  very  excellent  man,  but,  as  Mr. 
Plummer  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Dr.  Newman  to  that  effect,  he. 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  reminded  his  readers  that  Dr.  Newman 
also  expressly  avows  his  conviction  that  “  in  the  contest  between 
Origen’s  doctrine  and  followers  and  the  ecclesiastical  power,  hia 
opponents  were  right,  and  he  was  wrong.”  And  as  this  “  contest  ” 
notoriousl}'  took  the  shape  of  Origen's  condemnation  for  heresy  by 
several  local  Councils  during  his  life,  and  by  three  successive 
(Ecumenical  Councils  after  his  death,  it  would  be  rather  a  startling- 
breach  of  “  ecclesiastical  etiquette  ”  to  give  him  the  title  of 
“  Saint.”  As  to  Jerome  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  sometimes 
displayed,  as  many  good  men  have  done  before  and  since,  great  vehe¬ 
mence,  not  to  say  bitterness,  of  temper  against  opponents  whom  he 
believed  to  be  in  serious  error ;  but  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that 
he  possessed  qualities  which  will  more  than  bear  comparison  with, 
those  of  the  great  majority  to  whom  “  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
etiquette  ”  has  accorded  tbe  title  of  Saint.  A  consistent  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Plummer's  canons  of  exclusion  would  enormously 
lighten  the  labours  of  the  Bollandists ;  but  then  again  there  is  a 
class  of  writers,  as  he  says  himself  of  Dean  Milman,  who  are 
always  “  very  generous  in  sympathy  with  reputed  heretics,”  and 
a  motley  train  from  the  Gnostics  to  the  Waldenses  might  perhaps 
follow  Origen  to  claim  the  vacant  niches. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this  very  learned  and 
cleverly  reasoned  treatise  of  Dr.  Dellinger's  without  pointing  out 
that,  over  and  above  its  masterly  exposition  of  the  true  history  of 
Hippolytus  and  Callistus,  it  throws  a  fresh  and  clear  light  in¬ 
cidentally  on  many  important  questions  of  Church  history  which 
do  not  bear  directly  on  the  dispute  between  them.  Thus  e.g.  the 
remarkable  testimonies  of  Ilippolytus  and  Tertullian  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  contemporary  Church  on  the  priesthood  and  the 
Eucharist  are  carefully  drawn  out,  with  special  reference  to  the 
theories  of  Bunsen,  Huffing,  and  other  modern  German  divines. 
Then,  again,  to  take  quite  a  different  point,  we  have  a  fuller  and 
better  account  than  is  probably  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else  of 
the  obscure  sect  of  the  Alogi.  And,  to  give  one  more  instance 
of  the  service  thus  indirectly  rendered  to  students  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history,  in  explaining  how  Hippolytus  came  to  be  called 
a  martyr  by  St.  Jerome  and  Theodoret — namely,  not  because 
he  died  a  violent  death,  but  because  he  suffered  exile  —  the 
author  adds  an  observation  which  may  help  to  solve  many 
difficulties  of  early  Church  history: — “Whoever  suffered  at 
all  on  account  of  the  faith  was,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term,  reckoned  among  the  martyrs ;  so  early  as  Cyprian  we 
have  the  declaration  that  those  who  died  in  prison  were  martyrs  -r 
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and,  only  to  mention  one  instance,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  who  died 
a  natural  death,  is  called  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  in  the  Homan 
martyrology,  a  martyr.”  In  other  words  martyrs  and  confessors 
had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  accurately  distinguished.  This  will  at 
once  account,  without  any  imputation  of  fraud,  for  the  startling 
fact  of  at  least  the  first  thirty  Popes — nearly  all  before  the  time  of 
Constantine — appearing  in  the  martyrology,  though  several  of  them 
were  certainly  not  put  to  death.  It  only  means,  what  is  true  of 
most  or  all  of  them,  that  they  suffered  in  some  way  for  the  faith. 
But  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  on  these  and 
other  matters  to  the  volume  itself,  which  ought,  either  in  its  German 
or  its  English  dress,  to  find  a  place  in  every  theological  library. 


ETON  LITERATURE.* 

■“  miHS  little  book,”  says  the  preface,  “  is  what  its  title  sets  it 
JL  forth  to  be — namely,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  writings, 
with  the  composition  of  which  we  Eton  boys  have  from  time  to 
time  occupied  our  leisure  hours.  It  is  from  a  desire  to  prove 
that  literary  talent,  or,  at  any  rate,  literary  spirit,  is  not  extinct  at 
Eton,  and  that  Eton  boys  can  find  interest  in  other  occupations 
•than  the  mere  ordinary  routine  of  work  and  play,  that  we  have 
overcome  the  diffidence  which  we  naturally  feel  at  submitting  our 
■endeavour  to  the  eyes  of  the  public.”  If  the  converse  of  the  pro¬ 
position  that  a  big  book  is  a  big  evil  be  true,  then  this  little  col¬ 
lection  can  only  meet  with  favour.  So  large  a  school  has  surely 
never  given  birth  to  so  small  a  mouse.  If  the  margin  had  been  cut 
■away,  it  might  have  issued  from  the  printing  press  at  Lilliput, 
and  been  placed  among  the  elephant  folios  in  the  King’s  Library. 
We  have  taken  the  pains  to  analyse  conscientiously  the  contents, 
and  we  find  that  there  are  48  pages  of  advertisements,  69  of  prose, 
and  80  of  verse.  “  Which  is  the  pudding  ?  ”  said  the  wit,  when 
his  neighbour  helped  himself  to  an  inordinate  share  of  the  dish; 
and  we  ask,  which  is  the  book?  We  are,  however,  very  glad  to 
.see  any  literary  attempt  issuing  from  Eton,  and  hope  that  some 
more  serious  work  may  be  printed  there  in  time.  There  are  several 
things  of  merit  in  this  collection ;  but  sufficient  pains  have  not 
been  taken  with  it,  and  the  selection  of  verses  is  not  a  very  judi¬ 
cious  one.  There  is  too  little  bread  for  such  a  quantity  of  sack, 
and  the  introduction  of  some  solid  and  critical  matter  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  on  the 
bright  side,  and  anything  which  shows  that  the  sole  aim  of  a  public 
school  at  the  present  day  is  not  the  display  and  expenditure  of  money 
is  useful.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  attacked  Eton  not  long  ago 
in  a  somewhat  ungracious  and  unnecessary  manner,  only  gave  cur¬ 
rency  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  luxury  of  the  age  had  not 
spared  our  public  schools.  Just  as  dark  stories  are  heard  of  the 
wicked  immorality  of  the  Northern  miners,  how  pine-apples  and 
champagne  are  the  staple  food  of  a  particular  district,  and  legs  of 
mutton  the  daily  support  of  their  dogs,  so  tales  of  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  rising  generation  find  their  way  about  society. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  boy  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  posi¬ 
tion  would  accept  less  than  five  pounds  as  a  tip  on  leaving 
home,  and  that  as  much  money  is  consumed  now  in  one  half 
■as  would  formerlv  have  lasted  the  possessor  during  the  whole 
year  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  from  personal  experience,  that  the 
first  at  least  of  these  statements  is  without  foundation.  Twenty 
years  ago  immod'erate  expense  was  strongly  discouraged  by  the 
authorities  at  Eton.  One  hapless  youth  who  appeared  in  school 
with  half-sovereigns  for  waistcoat-buttons  was  promptly  made  an 
example  of ;  and  a  fond  mother  who  begged  that  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  might  be  given  to  her  son  as  an  allowance  was  told  by  his 
tutor  that  it  was  quite  impossible.  To  judge  from  a  passage  in 
■one  of  these  essays,  the  greatest  moderation  now  exists.  A  boy  is 
represented  as  eating  only  five  shillings’  worth  in  the  course  of  a 
schooltime  from  the  trays  and  carts  of  the  itinerant  vendors  who 
haunt  the  playing  fields  and  the  wall.  The  writer  is  attacking 
the  institution  of  “  Sock-Cads.”  What  would  Spnnky  have  said, 
to  the  following  sentence  ? — “  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we 
-do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  naturally  anything  very  vicious 
■or  degrading  in  the  casual  enjoyment  of  desultory  refreshment.” 
No  one  would  have  dared  to  call  Spanky  a  sock-cad.  He, 
who  was  popularly  believed  to  be  the  secret  emissary  of  the 
masters,  who  could  overtake  and  bring  back  runaways  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  who  was  a  far  better  judge  of  a  pedigree  than 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  would  never  have  recognized  himself  as  an 
*  unsightly  object’ or  a  ‘sordid  and  degraded  sock-cad.’”  The 
cleverest  jeu  cl’ esprit  is  “  Our  House  Debating  Society,”  and  it  is 
valuable,  too,  as  a  picture  of  contemporary  Eton  life,  which  is 
just  what  one  wishes  to  find  in  periodicals  like  these.  The  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  is  the  grand  old  one  which  has  occupied  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation — namely,  the  execution  of  Mary  of  Scot¬ 
land  : — 

Mark  you  the  next  that  rises — a  leader  of  taste  and  refinement, 

Intellectual  he  and  aesthetic  ;  scomer  of  classics 

Studied  with  care  or  with  notes  ;  detester  of  mathematics  ; 

Stein  alijurer  of  rowing,  of  football,  fives,  and  cricket ; 

Faithful  to  Tenny  g  n,  Gladstone,  Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Arnold ; 
Great  admirer  of  Ruskin  ;  peruser  of  pamphlets  and  weeklies  ; 

Takes  in  the  Daily  News  and  Nineteenth  Century  ;  studies 
Every  taste  in  fact  except  those  of  playing  and  working, 

Which  the  authorities  chiefly  prefer  in  this  centre  of  darkness. 

*  *  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  he  does  not  discourse  on, 

Saving  the  question  if  Mary  of  Scotland  was  justly  beheaded. 

*  Out  of  School  at  Eton.  By  some  present  Etonians.  London  :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington.  1877. 


Just  at  the  end  he  remembers,  and  states  his  opinion  that  Mary, 

Being  a  beautiful  lady,  most  likely  looked  best  with  her  head  on  ; 

And  that  her  loss  must  have  been  very  great  if  she  furnished  her  rooms 
well, 

Kept  blue  china  and  paper  suggestive  of  Morris  and  high  art ; 

For  that  in  every  age  the  Beautiful  means  the  Essential. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  is  an  odd,  though  not  an  immoral 
taste;  and  we  suppose  it  is  useless  to  hope  that  “Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk  ”  and  the  Arabian  Nights  will  ever  again  reign  supreme. 
The  Tale  of  a  Top  is  pleasantly  written,  and  might  have  formed  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  Barry  Lyndon.  The  accounts  of  an  ascent  of 
Scawfell  Pike  and  an  expedition  from  Oxford  to  Eton  are  natural 
and  unaffected,  both  of  them  too  having  the  advantage  of  being  in 
sober  prose. 

Eton  literature  has  a  long  past  to  look  back  upon,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  worth  reading,  though,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Microcosm  and  the  Etonian,  the  volumes  which  compose  it  are  not 
often  met  with  now.  The  Microcosm  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  literary  attempt  on  the  part  of  Eton,  and  its  fame  is  due  rather 
to  the  fact  that  Frere  and  Canning  wrote  in  it  than  to  any 
special  merits  of  its  own.  It  was  first  printed  in  1786.  and  went 
through  forty  numbers,  the  last  of  which  appeared  on  July  30, 
1787.  A  hundred  years  have  greatly  altered  the  diction  of  the 
school,  for  the  appearance  of  the  greatest  oddity  would  hardly  give 
rise  to  such  exclamations  as  these  which  are  put  into  the  mouths 
of  Eton  boys : — “  There’s  a  guy !  there’s  a  good  one !  my  God ! 
what  a  Gig  !  what  a  tough  one !  Smoke  his  nose  !  ”  Here  is  a 
dialect  wholly  lost  to  us,  as  is  also  the  practice  constantly  referred 
to  of  hooting  unfortunate  strangers  as  they  passed  through  college. 
Canning's  review  of  the  “  Knave  of  Hearts  ”  is  well  known,  and  there 
is  a  paper  by  him  on  “  Nobody  ”  full  of  cleverness.  The  aim  of  the 
essays  is  usually  somewhat  ambitious,  and  there  is  a  John¬ 
sonian  ring  about  their  platitudes  which  may  account  for  the  indig¬ 
nant  disclaimer  by  the  editor  that  “  the  Microcosm,  previous  to  its 
publication,  is  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  superiors,  or  looked 
over  by  ushers.”  Nearly  twenty  years  later  the  Miniature  was 
printed,  remarkable  chiefiy  for  the  surprising  number  of  misprints 
it  contains.  The  essays  themselves  are  of  little  interest,  and  were 
mostly  written  in  imitation  of  the  periodicals  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury.  The  first  number  says  that  the  degeneracy  of  Eton  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  its  present  state  perhaps  un¬ 
justly  depreciated,  and  therefore  it  will  be  its  endeavour  to  wipe 
away  this  reproach.  Novel-reading  at  Eton  was  not  less  prevalent 
in  1804  than  now,  and  seldom  has  the  habit  been  inveighed  against 
in  stronger  language  than  this: — “We  neglect  every  good  and 
honourable  pursuit,  and  give  up  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  pro¬ 
secution  of  noble  and  well-directed  studies  to  the  illiterate  pro¬ 
fligacy,  blasphemous  sneers,  and  insuperable  folly  of  these  odious 
and  parti-coloured  productions.”  The  language  of  the  school  is 
still  unintelligible  to  us.  “  Rou  the  cit,”  cries  out  a  boy ;  while  as 
specimens  of  Etonian  dialect  the  following  are  given — “  to  fat,” 
“  to  be  alarmed,”  and  “  brozier.”  The  last  of  these  means  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  not  a  boy  who  by  deep-laid  plans  and  strong  digestion 
eats  his  tutor  or  dame  out  of  all  the  provisions  in  the  house— an 
undertaking  which  was  always  supposed,  if  successful,  to  cover 
with  seme  vague  and  indelible  disgrace  the  persons  brosured  (we 
spell  this  word  with  diffidence),  much  as  if  they  had  been  “  named  ” 
by  the  Speaker. 

After  the  Miniature  came  the  Saltbearer,  of  which  and  its 
editor,  Benjamin  Bookworm,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Etonian  as  not  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  Eton. 
“  The  publication  was  set  on  foot  without  the  concurrence  or  even 
the  knowledge  of  the  senior  members  of  the  school,  and  persisted 
in,  notwithstanding  the  decided  disapprobation  of  the  community 
at  large.”  Mr.  Courtenay  adds: — It  is  my  earnest  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  we  should  endeavour  to  efface  by  our  own  efforts,  humble 
as  they  may  be,  the  effects  produced  by  the  Eton  Saltbearer,  and 
for  this  purpose  a  periodical  publication  be  immediately  started 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  Clubs.”  This  publication  was  the 
Etonian,  which  ran  through  four  editions,  and  will  long  remain  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  school  literature.  It  must,  however,  bo  remembered 
that  its  contributors  were  not  Eton  boys  alone.  The  interest  taken 
in  it  at  the  Universities  was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
restrict  the  portion  of  the  work  allotted  to  foreign  correspondents 
to  twenty  pages.  Praed  and  Moultrie  were  towers  of  strength, 
and  the  latter  never  wrote  anything  more  beautiful  than  the 

“  Lines  to - ”  and  “  My  Brother’s  Grave,”  both  of  which 

are  in  the  first  number  of  the  Etonian.  The  latter  was  first 
printed  in  1818,  but  whether  Moultrie  was  at  Eton  then  we  do 
not  know.  Praed  was  specially  fitted  for  his  task  by  his  brilliant 
cleverness  and  precocity ;  and  many  of  the  papers  deserve  the 
study  of  a  generation  that  reads  little  else  but  newspapers  and 
magazines.  In  the  ninth  number  there  is  an  account  of  the  end 
of  the  Saltbearer,  and  a  furious  onslaught  against  its  editor; 
among  other  sins,  he  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  nullee  !  In  the 
following  passage  the  relative  merits  of  the  Etonian  and  its  pre¬ 
decessors  are  commented  on  : — 

When  I  throw  a  glance  over  the  journey  which  our  Etonian  writers  have 
travelled,  1  fancy  that  I  see  three  different  routes  leading  to  the  same 
point.  In  the  centre  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Grildrig  are  riding  a  couple  of 
clever  nags  at  a  good  round  trot  ;  on  one  side  Mr.  Bookworm  is  bestriding 
what  is  commonly  termed  “  a  safe  cob  for  an  infirm  gentleman,”  which 
scrambles  over  his  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectators  imagine  he 
will  come  to  a  dead  stop  every  instant ;  on  the  other  side  is  Mr.  Courtenay 
— whip  and  spur,  whip  and  spur,  the  whole  way.” 

In  1827  the  Miscellany  appeared,  and  apologized  for  itself  on 
the  ground  that,  when  the  trio  of  the  Lakes  inundated  Great 
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Britain  with  the  creatures  of  their  imaginations,  it  might  surely 
venture  forth  in  a  moderate  size  and  humble  dress.  Arthur 
Hallam,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  Francis  Doyle  were  among  the 
chief  contributors;  and  many  of  the  verses  written  by  the  latter 
are  full  of  beauty.  There  is  nothing  of  Arthur  Ilallam's  deserving 
of  special  praise.  Ills  best  poems,  indeed,  have  never  yet  been 
published ;  these  are  some  sonnets  and  “  A  Voice  from  the  South,” 
privately  printed  on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  considered  too 
personal  in  some  of  their  allusions  to  be  included  in  the  volume 
which  was  printed  after  his  death,  aud  ultimately  given  many 
years  later  to  the  world.  Among  the  best  things  in  the  Miscellany 
are  the  characters  drawn  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  notably  that  of  Sir  F.  Doyle. 

Next  in  order  the  Oppidan  was  started,  which,  we  believe, 
was  partly  due  to  "William  Jelf,  who  had  been  a  contributor  to  the 
Miscellany.  It  is  referred  to  iu  the  Eton  College  Magazine,  which 
was  published  a  few  years  later,  in  1832.  There  the  Oppidan 
and  Saltbearer  are  spoken  of  as  in  comparatively  deep  obscurity, 
and  the  writer  confesses  that  he  is  very  inadequately  qualified  to 
give  any  information  about  them.  “  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  repeat 
the  sum  which  was  iost  by  the  editors  of  the  Oppidan ;  it  would 
beat  all  belief,  considering  that  the  world  never  saw  a  third  num¬ 
ber  thereof.”  We  are  afraid  that,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  few,  if  any,  of  these  publications  have  been  successful,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  deserts.  The  Eton  College  Magazine  was 
almost  entirely  written  by  the  late  Sir  John  Wickens  and  G.  W. 
Lyttelton,  and  the  preface  says  that  it  is  the  only  Eton  publica¬ 
tion  which  has  not  admitted  extraneous  assistance.  Considering 
this,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Wickens’s  verses 
are  often  full  of  tenderness  and  feeling.  We  quote  the  last  stanza 
from  the  “  Lines  to  a  Beautiful  Child  ” 

May  he  that  Rave  so  beautiful  a  form 
Protect  and  bless  thee — may  thy  gentle  heart 
Be  still  as  pure,  as  guileless,  and  as  warm, 

As  nobly  worthy  of  thine  outward  part ; 

May’st  thou  be  ever  blest,  as  now  thou  art. 

Such  are  my  prayers — nought  else  can  I  bestow  ; 

May  these  suffice  to  blunt  misfortune’s  dart, 

And  smooth  thy  passage  through  the  world  below — 

And  ne’er  may  I  repent  that  I  have  loved  thee  so. 

It  may  be  that  many  feuilletons  have  seen  the  light  during  the 
last  forty  years  (if  we  remember  rightly,  the  Portico  was  the 
name  of  one  that  ran  a  short  career,  the  Eton  Magazine  of  an¬ 
other),  but  they  have  not  had  Cannings  and  Praeds,  Moultries 
or  Doyles,  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion.  We  hope  that  the 
memories  of  the  former  literary  successes  of  the  school  may  give 
rise  to  more  efforts  in  the  future.  Eton  is  rich  in  subjects  well 
meriting  careful  research,  affords  a  wide  field  for  humour,  and  has 
a  long  and  honoured  past  full  of  episodes  unsung.  The  rebellion  of 
1768  would  make  an  excellent  topic  for  the  author  of  “Our  House 
Debating  Society  ”  ;  as  a  contribution  we  give  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  with  which  we  will  end  this  Eton 
miscellany : — 

My  Dear - In  answer  to  your  questions  I  cau  give  you  very  little  in¬ 

formation  of  the  Eton  Rebellion,  tho'  I  was  myself  one  of  the  rebels  of  1768, 
if  I  recollect  correctly  the  date.  The  master  was  Dr.  Foster,  known  to  the 
literary  world  by  his  volume  on  Greek  accents.  I  do  not  know  who  was 
the  author  of  this  printed  account,  which  is  too  favourable  to  the  young 
rebels.  It  was  a  conspiracy  of  several  weeks,  and  the  5th  form,  to  which  I 
belonged,  had  signed  Round  Robins  of  adherence  to  the  Captain  of  the 
school  [my  elder  brother]  and  a  Committee  of  the  6th  form,  and  we  all 
repeated  this  engagement  individually  as  we  crossed  the  stile  of  Chalvey 
Field.  We  slept  at  Maidenhead  bridge,  the  great  boys  taking  laudable  care 
of  the  juniors.  When  we  returned  to  Eton  the  following  day  we  were  met 
by  an  express  from  my  father  ordering  our  instant  return  to  school,  so 
Captain  Grenville  suffered  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  I  escaped  it  ns 
being  a  junior.  The  assistant  kindly  spoken  of  by  the  writer  was  Dr. 
Roberts,  my  tutor,  afterwards  made  Provost  of  Eton.  Foster,  with  all  his 
learning,  had  not  learnt  how  to  manage  boys. 

Yrs.  affectionately, 

29  June,  1843.  Tiios,  Grenville. 


CAMP,  COURT,  AND  SIEGE.* 

rilHE  proverbial  versatility  of  Americans  of  all  classes  has  cou- 
J-  tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
their  country.  The  man  who  fails  as  a  farmer  or  lawyer,  and  then 
makes  an  unlucky  hit  in  hotel-keeping  or  dry  goods,  amasses 
finally  a  handsome  fortune  as  financier;  the  captain  wdio  has 
wrecked  a  Mississippi  boat  flourishes- again  in  the  odour  of  sanctity 
as  a  popular  preacher ;  while  the  destinies  of  an  Illinois  log-splitter 
culminate  in  the  White  House  as  father  and  saviour  of  the  great 
Republic.  Colonel  Hoffman  has  in  some  measure  followTed  the 
fashion  of  his  countrymen,  although  the  transformation  he  under¬ 
went  was  neither  forced  nor  unnatural.  After  distinguishing 
himself  in  responsible  staff  appointments  in  the  improvised  army 
that  crushed  out  the  Secession,  he  passed  into  the  diplomatic 
service  on  the  peace,  and  figured  prominently  in  it  during  the 
troubles  in  France.  The  present  volume  is  the  record  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  these  two  capacities.  It  is  written  apparently  with  perfect 
frankness,  and  its  author  appears  to  be  gifted  with  an  excellent 
memory  as  well  as  with  a  considerable  sense  of  humour.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  events  which  he  records  were  likely  to  leave  pro¬ 
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found  impressions  behind  them.  But  Colonel  Hoffman’s  accounts  of 
what  passed  behind  the  scenes  strongly  recommend  themselves  to 
our  sense  of  the  probabilities,  while  in  recalling  and  telling  a  good 
story  he  never  seems  to  mbs  the  point.  Thrilling  military  events 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  so  much  rapidity  of  late  years 
that,  for  Englishmen  at  least,  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South  has  already  lost  great  part  of  its  interest.  But  even  now 
deliberate  estimates  of  men  like  Butler,  Banks,  and  Sheridan,  by 
one  who  was  closely  and  officially  connected  with  them,  are  likely 
to  revive  the  languid  curiosity  that  at  one  time  was  so  lively. 
Colonel  Iloilman  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Butler's 
political  and  military  talents ;  he  gives  him  credit  for  having  done 
his  country  excellent  service ;  while,  as  to  his  administration  of  the 
South,  Colonel  Hoffman  evidently  thinks  that  the  devil  was  not  so 
black  as  he  was  painted.  But  even  his  decidedly  friendly 
sketch  shows  Butler  in  no  very  agreeable  colours.  The  notorious 
general  appears  to  have  been  harsh  and  arbitrary  to  a  degree,  aud 
in  his  unscrupulous  vigour  he  strained  the  principle  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  his  subordinates  to  lengths  that  were  most  tyrannically 
unjustifiable.  Every  one  remembers  the  story  of  Wellington’s 
half-humorous  reception  of  the  indignant  commissary  iu  the 
Peninsula  who  complained  that  Picton  had  threatened  to  hang 
him  in  certain  contingencies  ;  but,  after  all,  the  sufficient  supply  of 
provisions  was  mainly  a  matter  of  money  and  energy.  Butler, 
however,  went  much  further  when,  suspecting  some  neglect  on  the 
part  of  certain  hospital  surgeons,  he  informed  them  that,  if  another 
staff  officer  were  to  die  in  their  hands,  they  might  make  up  their 
minds  to  most  unpleasant  consequences ;  and  again,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  he  assured 
the  health  officer  that  he  should  be  hanged  if  that  happened.  Colonel 
Iloilman  has  something  to  say  in  extenuation  of  the  famous  decree 
by  which  ladies  of  that  city  who  insulted  Federal  officers  were 
ordered  to  be  treated  as  women  of  the  town.  “  Strong,  his 
(Butler's)  adjutant-general,  remonstrated,  and  begged  him  to  alter 
it.  He  said  that  he  simply  meant  that  they  should  be  arrested 
and  punished  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  city— i.e. 
confined  for  one  night  and  fined  five  dollars.  Strong  replied,. 
‘  Whjr  not  say  so,  then  ?  ’  ”  But  Butler  had  much  of 
the  vanity  of  authorship.  He  was  pleased  with  the  turn  of  the 
phrase,  thought  it  happy,  and  refused  to  alter  it.  Even  if  we 
are  content  to  admit  this  explanation,  one  could  hardly  desire  a 
stronger  proof  of  a  coarse  mind  and  brutal  disposition.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  give  Butler  his  due,  it  appears  that  the  conception 
of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans  originated  entirely  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  and  energy.  The  President,  when  Butler  proposed  it,  re¬ 
fused  him  the  necessary  troops,  saying  that  they  were  all  wanted, 
for  General  McClellan.  Whereupon  Butler  volunteered  to  raise  them 
himself,  provided  the  Government  gave  him  three  old  regiments. 
Apparently,  too,  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  share  the  honours  of 
Farragut’s  great  exploit  in  carrying  the  Federal  fleet  up  the 
Mississippi.  Butler  strongly  urged  the  attempt,  but  the  Admiral, 
who  seemed  to  have  no  great  heart  for  it,  objected  that  he  was 
short  of  fuel,  whereupon  Butler,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
ballasting  his  transports  with  coal,  backed  up  his  advice  by  the- 
forcible  argument  of  presenting  first  1,500  and  subsequently 
3,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  war  ships.  As  to  the  reports 
that  were  current  of  his  cowardice  and  his  craven  apprehension  of 
assassination,  Hoffman  summarily  disposes  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  he  questions  whether  there  was  any  serious  intention  of 
making  away  with  the  obnoxious  General ;  and  in  the  next 
he  avers  that,  on  the  occupation  of  the  city,  Butler  drove  through 
the  streets  to  his  hotel,  attended  only  by  a  staff  officer  and  a  single 
orderly. 

Colonel  Hoffman  was  appointed  to  a  post  at  the  American. 
Legation  in  Paris  as  early  as  October  1 866 ;  but  of  course  the 
most  interesting-  of  his  various  diplomatic  experiences  relate  to 
the  German  war  and  the  conduct  of  business  during  the  Commune. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  Emperor  might  have  escaped  the  war, 
secured  his  throne,  and  perpetuated  his  dynasty,  had  he  had  ten 
years  more  of  health  to  come  and  go  upon.  With  time,  tact,  and 
patience  he  was,  we  are  told,  in  a  fair  way  to  conciliate  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  geutlemen  of  France,  and  surround  himself  with  men 
of  character  and  position.  As  it  was,  he  was  in  the  hands  of 
“  French  carpet-baggers.”  Personalty,  as  almost  everybody  is 
agreed,  he  shrank  from  the  contest  wffiich  he  was  constrained  to- 
provoke  ;  but  he  was  suffering  from  mental  and  bodily  weakness, 
and  had  almost  ceased  to  he  a  free  agent.  Apropos  of  which  Colonel 
Hoffman  has  a  significant  anecdote  to  relate.  The  Emperor  had 
asked  Prince  Metternich  what  was  the  latest  militarj^  news  from 
Vienna.  The  Prince  replied  that  the  Austrian  army  was  being- 
supplied  with  the  Remington  rifle  P  Where  is  Remington  ?  de¬ 
manded  the  Emperor,  when  the  Prince  had  explained  the  ingenious 
invention.  As  it  happened,  Remington  was  then  in  Paris,  and  he 
was  sent  for  to  the  Tuileries.  The  interview  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  Emperor  sent  the  patentee  to  Marshal  Le  Boeuf 
with  a  recommendation  written  in  his  own  hand.  Le  Bceuf  re¬ 
ceived  him  promptly.  “  So,  my  good  friend,  you  have  seen  the 
Emperor,  have  you  P  ”  “  Yes,  sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  see  His 

Majesty.”  “  Well,  you  won’t  see  him  again” — and  he  did  not. 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Germans  in  France  were  placed  in. 
the  care  of  the  American  Legation.  The  charge  proved  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  sinecure.  When  the  decree  of  expulsion  was  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  Legation  was  fairly  blockaded.  As  many  as  five 
hundred  of  the  unlucky  Germans  would  often  be  gathered  in  the 
street  at  the  same  time.  A  force  of  gendarmes  was  continually 
on  duty,  and  Colonel  Hoffman  had  great  reason  to  congratulate 
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himself  that  he  found  access  to  the  scene  of  his  professional  duties 
by  a  side  entrance  through  a  neighbouring  apartment.  Three 
days  after  the  4th  of  September,  instructions  arrived  from 
Washington  that  the  Government  of  Defence  was  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Accordingly  Mr.  Washburne  sent  Hoffman  to 
make  a  formal  appointment  with  M.  Jules  Favre.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered,  on  an  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Legation,  that 
the  prompt  recognition  of  the  Republic  in  1848  had  been  officially 
ignored  by  Lamartine  in  his  report,  for  fear  of  wounding  English 
susceptibilities.  Hoffman  was  instructed  to  bring  this  fact  under 
the  notice  of  the  new  Foreign  Minister,  in  order  that  this  time  the 
cider  Republic  might  get  the  credit  of  its  action.  M.  Favre  “  replied 
substantially  that  Great  Britain  had  not  treated  France  so  well 
that  they  need  have  any  particular  anxiety  about  wounding  her 
susceptibilities  ;  and  added  that  Great  Britain  was  now  of  very  little 
consequence.”  M.  Favre  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  advance 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  Mr.  Waskbume  to  offer  his  inter¬ 
position  as  mediator.  For  very  good  reasons  the  Minister  declined ; 
but  the  task  was  undertaken  by  a  certain  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  who 
bad  formerly  represented  the  United  States  at  Lisbon.  O’Sullivan 
received  a  letter  of  introduction  for  General  Sheridan,  who  was 
then  in  high  favour  at  the  German  headquarters.  But  Bismarck, 
who,  according  to  his  wont,  had  decided  views  of  his  own,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  give  a  general  order  at  the  outposts.  The 
envoy  was  stopped  there  while  his  credentials  were  forwarded. 
Bismarck  asked  General  Sheridan  if  he  knew  Mr.  O’Sullivan.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  He  then  inquired  if  Sheridan  was 
anxious  to  see  his  countryman.  Sheridan  replied  with  some 
humour  and  sagacity  that  he  should  be  delighted  to  make  his 
visitor’s  acquaintance,  but  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  hurry  in  the 
matter.  “  Then  he  shan't  come,”  said  the  Chancellor ;  and  so 
the  affair  ended. 

Of  the  conduct  and  character  of  General  Trochu  Colonel 
Hoffman  formed  anything  but  a  favourable  opinion.  His  picture 
•of  the  “  sad  silent  Breton,”  as  one  of  our  contemporaries  delighted 
to  call  the  Governor  of  Paris  at  the  time  in  sensational  and 
gushing  articles,  harmonizes  exactly  with  that  drawn  by  M. 
Jules  Favre  in  his  “  Government  of  National  Defence.”  The  first 
time  the  American  Secretary  saw  Trochu  was  when  General 
Burnside  entered  Paris  with  a  safe-conduct  from  Versailles,  in 
the  hope  of  negotiating  an  armistice.  Trochu  made  a  set  speech, 
“  orating  ”  for  half  an  hour.  He  expatiated  on  the  national  sins 
•of  France,  and  the  heavy  visitation  that  had  overtaken  them ; 
he  pulled  out  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  wept  copiously ; 
rind,  finally  proceeding  to  the  business  in  hand,  refused  his  assent 
to  the  armistice  unless  there  was  an  arrangement  for  permission 
to  revictual.  At  that  time,  as  Colonel  Hoffman  believes,  peace 
might  have  been  made  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  province  and 
only  a  couple  of  milliards.  His  next  meeting  with  Trochu 
was  when  he  made  application  for  permission  for  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  to  withdraw  from  the  beleaguered  city. 
The  Governor  again  favoured  them  with  an  address,  which  was 
very  much  a  repetition  of  the  former.  He  agreed  in  the  end  to 
grant  the  necessary  permission.  He  had  been  strongly  disposed  to 
refuse,  he  said,  fearing  the  effect  upon  Belleville.  But  he  added 
that  he  would  send  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  that  turbulent 
•quarter,  to  spread  the  report  that  it  was  the  diplomatic  corps  that 
was  leaving  the  capital.  “  I  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 
That  he  should  tell  a  lie  was  bad  enough,  but  that  he  should  tell 
it  out  of  fear  of  that  wretched  mob,  was  a  weakness  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  for.”  Colonel  Hoffman  was  assured,  from  a  source  he  relies 
upon,  that  the  famous  “plan”  of  Trochu,  which  was  so  long  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  the  defenders  of  Paris,  was  really  his  faith  in  a 
supernatural  interposition.  St.  Genevieve  was  to  make  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  critical  moment,  and  save  her  beloved  city  from  the  hosts 
of  the  heretics.  As  to  the  conduct  of  M.  Thiers  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Commune,  Colonel  Hoffman  declines  to  speak  de¬ 
cidedly,  but  he  seems  to  insinuate  approval  of  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  it  was  prudence  carried  to  the  length  of  cowardice. 
Here  our  verdict  must  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition 
of  the  troops,  and  as  to  that  the  chief  of  the  Government  must  be 
believed  to  have  had  the  best  means  of  judging.  If  the  troops 
“  were  true  to  their  colours  and  ready  to  fight  the  mob  as  they 
afterwards  did,  there  never  was  a  more  cowardly  and  disgraceful 
surrender  than  the  retreat  to  Versailles  ;  as  unwise  and  unmilitary 
as  it  was  cowardly,  for  it  discouraged  the  respectable  citizens,  and 
abandoned  to  the  mob  all  the  advantages  of  position,  immense  war 
material,  and  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  capital.”  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  soldiers  fraternized  with  the  insurgents,  the  move¬ 
ment  must  have  spread  swiftly  through  the  provinces  and  precipi¬ 
tated  France  into  full  revolution.  As  to  the  timidity  of  the 
National  Guards  and  the  “  party  of  order,”  and  the  theatrical  folly  of 
the  peaceful  demonstrations  that  came  to  so  abrupt  and  bloody  a 
termination  with  the  tragedy  of  the  Place  Vendome,  Colonel  Hoffman 
has  as  little  doubt  as  anybody  else.  We  may  say  in  conclusion 
that  all  he  has  to  tell  redounds  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Washburne  and  the  other  members  of  the  American  Legation  ; 
and  we  agree  that  they  have  a  substantial  grievance  against  their 
Government  in  having  been  hitherto  refused  permission  to  accept 
the  testimonials  which  were  offered  them  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
German  authorities,  and  which  are  still  in  Paris  awaiting  their 
acceptance. 


THE  AMERICAN.* 

IT  is  our  pleasant  duty,  almost  for  the  first  time  within  the  last 
few  years,  to  give  considerable  praise  to  an  American  novel. 
Mr.  Henry  James,  junior,  has  produced  a  work  which  has  hit 
something  like  originality  without  falling  into  eccentricity,  and 
reaches  excitement  without  descending  to  what  is  technically 
called  “sensation.”  Mr.  James’s  method  is.  if  internal  evidence 
goes  for  anything,  founded  on  that  of  M.  Merimee  and  his  disciple 
M.  Tourguenef.  That  is,  he  is  not  afraid  of  devoting  much  study 
to  characters  whose  connexion  with  the  plot  of  his  story  is  of  the 
slightest  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  in  character-drawing  of  this  sort  that 
the  author’s  merit  lies.  His  talent  for  construction  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  great.  It  has  been  said  that  his  work  affords  food  for 
excitement.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  his  readers  will  be 
irritated  when  they  arrive  at  the  revelation,  the  promise  of  which 
has  allured  them. 

One  can,  however,  forgive  faults  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  the 
author's  happy  turn  of  expression,  which  is  brought  out  in  the 
description  of  his  hero’s  state  in  the  first  pages  of  his  novel. 
He  has  been  going  conscientiously  through  the  beautiful  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  Louvre.  “  Pie  had  looked  out  all  the  pictures 
to  which  an  asterisk  was  affixed  in  those  formidable  pages 
of  fine  print  in  his  Biideker ;  his  attention  had  been  strained 
and  his  eyes  dazzled,  and  he  had  sat  down  with  an  aBsthetie 
headache.”  Mr.  Christopher  Newman,  of  whom  this  is  said,  “  was 
not  only  a  fine  American  ;  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  physically  a 
fine  man.”  In  spite  of  his  suffering  from  “  an  testhetic  headache,” 
and  having  devoted  his  life  to  the  making  of  money,  Mr.  Newman 
is,  as  the  sequel  shows,  in  the  author's  estimation  at  least,  very  far 
from  being  a  man  who  is  only  capable  of  trading.  To  convey 
some  notion  of  what  he  really  is — the  notion,  that  is,  that  might 
be  suggested  to  a  keen  reader  of  character  on  a  first  introduction 
—we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  part  of  Mr.  James’s  first  de¬ 
scription  of  him,  though  to  extract  a  part  from  the  whole  is  in 
some  sense  unfair  to  the  writer : — - 

lie  had  a  very  veil-formed  head,  with  a  shapely,  symmetrical  balance  of 
the  frontal  and  the  occipital  development,  and  a  good  deal  of  straight, 
rather  dry  brown  hair.  His  complexion  was  brown,  and  his  nose  had  a 
bold,  well-marked  arch.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear,  cold  grey,  and  save  for  a 
rather  abundant  mustache  he  was  clean-shaved.  He  had  the  flat  jaw  and 
sinewy  neck  which  are  frequent  in  the  American  type  ;  but  the  traces  of 
national  origin  are  a  matter  of  expression  even  more  than  of  feature,  and 
it  was  in  this  respect  that  our  friend’s  countenance  was  supremely  eloquent. 
The  discriminating  observer  we  have  been  supposing  might,  however,  per¬ 
fectly  have  measured  its  expressiveness,  and  yet  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
describe  it.  It  had  that  typical  vagueness  which  is  not  vacuity,  that 
blankness  which  is  not  simplicity,  that  look  of  being  committed  to  nothing 
in  particular,  of  standing  inan  attitude  of  general  hospitality  to  the  chances 
of  life,  of  being  very  much  at  one’s  own  disposal,  so  characteristic  of  many 
American  faces.  It  was  our  friend’s  eye  that  chiefly  told  his  story  ;  an  eye 
in  which  innocence  and  experience  were  singularly  blended.  It  was  full  of 
contradictory  suggestions,  and  though  it  was  by  no  means  the  glowing  orb 
of  a  hero  of  romance,  you  could  find  in  it  almost  any  thing  you  looked  for. 
Frigid  and  yet  friendly,  frank  yet  cautious,  shrewd  yet  credulous,  positive 
yet  skeptical,  confident  yet  shy,  extremely  intelligent  and  extremely  good- 
humoured,  there  was  something  vaguely  defiant  in  its  concessions,  and 
something  profoundly  reassuring  in  its  reserve. 

Mr.  Newman’s  first  feat  after  he  has  recovered  from  bis  weariness 
is  to  make  acquaintance,  despite  his  exiguous  knowledge  of  French, 
with  a  girl  who  is  rnakiug  a  copy  of  a  Madonna.  In  his 
interview  with  this  girl,  Mile.  Notimie  Nioche,  two  or  three  im¬ 
portant  points  are  brought  out  with  much  skill.  It  is  shown,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  is  entirely  deficient  in  appreciation  of  paint¬ 
ing,  hut  only  because  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  that 
art ;  in  the  second  place,  the  curious  character  of  the  girl,  which 
has  a  considerable  influence  on  the  hearing  of  the  whole  storv,  is 
suggested  with  just  that  uncertainty  which  belongs  to  some 
characters,  and  which,  when  well  handled  in  a  novel,  makes  one 
as  anxious  to  see  more  of  them  as  if  they  were  living  puzzles. 
While  Newman  is  talking  to  Mile.  Nioche,  her  chaperon  and  pro¬ 
tector  comes  up  in  the  shape  of  her  father.  M.  Nioche  is  a  man 
who  has  “  had  losses.”  “  Among  other  things,  M.  Nioche  had  lost 
courage.  Adversity  had  not  only  ruined  him,  it  had  frightened 
him  ;  and  he  was  evidently  going  through  his  remnant  of  life  on 
tiptoe,  for  fear  of  waking  up  the  adverse  fates.  If  this  strange 
gentleman  was  saying  anything  improper  to  his  daughter,  M. 
Nioche  would  entreat  him  huskily,  as  a  favour,  to  forbear,  hut  he 
would  admit  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  very  “presumptuous 
to  ask  for  particular  favours.”  This  is  a  very  happily  hit-off 
description  of  a  character  which  is  afterwards  fully,  though 
briefly,  developed,  and  is  made  important  to  the  story, 
although  it  has  no  absolutely  direct  influence  upon  the  plot. 
After  Newman  has  arranged  to  buy  Mile.  Nioche’s  copy  of  a 
Madonna  at  an  utterly  extravagant  price,  he  falls  in  with  a 
fellow-countryman  of  a  stamp  different  from  his  own,  a  certain 
Mr.  Tristram,  who  has  been  settled  for  six  years  in  Paris,  and 
never  till  the  date  of  his  meeting  Newman  been  within  the  walls 
of  the  Louvre,  finding  sufficient  occupation  for  his  faculties  at  a 
club  where  the  chief  attraction  is  the  playing  of  poker.  Through 
this  stupid  and  apparently  unimportant  personage  is  brought 
about  the  incident  upon  which  the  story  of  The  American  hinges. 
Newman  is  introduced  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  a  lady  who,  conscious 
of  her  want  of  personal  attraction,  tries  to  make  up  for  it  by  a 
studied  intellectual  sprightlimess,  and  confides  to  her  his  desire 
to  find  a  wife  who  shall  fulfil  his  ideal,  which  is  a  sin- 

*  The  American.  By  Henry  Janies,  Junior.  London:  Trubner  &  Co. 
1  1877. 
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gularly  ambitious  one.  This  ends  in  bis  bein'?  introduced  to 
Mme.  de  Cintrd,  widow  of  an  old  man  to  whom  she  was  married 
much  against  her  will,  and  daughter  of  Mme.  de  Bellegarde,  who  left 
the  house  of  her  father,  an  English  peer,  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
French  marquis  for  whom  she  had  no  love.  Mme.  de  Bellegarde 
lias  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Valentin,  strikes  up  a  friendship  with 
Newman.  Valentin  de  Bellegarde  represents  a  not  uncommon 
type  of  French  character,  to  which  in  his  person  the  author  has 
given  a  singular  attraction.  lie  is  shown  to  us  as  a  man  cursed 
“with  the  hereditary  sin  of  idleness  and  prejudice,  and  yet  so  full  of 
loveable  qualities  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Newman  first 
confides  to  him  his  wish  to  marry  Mme.  de  Cintre.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  in  which  this  wish  is  conveyed  is  very  characteristic  of  both 
the  men  engaged  in  it: — 

“  What  I  want  chiefly,  after  all,”  Newman  went  on,  “is  just  to  let  you 
know  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  expect,  isn't  it  ? 
I  want  to  do  what  is  customary  over  here.  If  there  is  any  thing  par¬ 
ticular  to  be  done,  let  me  know  and  I  will  do  it.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world 
approach  Madame  de  Cintre  without  all  the  proper  forms.  It'  1  ought  to  go 
and  tell  your  mother,  why  I  will  go  and  tell  her.  I  will  go  and  tell  your 
brother,  even.  1  will  go  and  tell  any  one  you  please.  As  1  don’t  know 
any  one  else,  I  begin  by  telling  you.  But  that,  if  it  is  a  social  obligation, 
is  a  pleasure  as  well.” 

“  Yes,  I  see — I  see,”  said  Bellegarde,  lightly  stroking  his  chin.  “  You 
have  a  very  right  feeling  about  it,  but  I’m  glad  you  have  begun  with  me.” 
He  paused,  hesitated,  and  then  turned  away  and  walked  slowly  the  length 
of  the  room.  Newman  got  up  and  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel-shelf, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  watching  Bellegarde’s  promenade.  The 
young  Frenchman  came  hack  and  stopped  in  front  of  him.  “  1  give  it  up,” 
he  said  ;  “  I  will  not  pretend  1  am  not  surprised.  I  am— hugely  1  Out'! 
It’s  a  relief.” 

Under  any  circumstances  Bellegarde’s  surprise  that  a  Protestant 
American  who  had  been  in  trade  should  think  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  Catholic  race  would  be  intelligible.  It  is, 
however,  the  less  strange  because  we  must  confess  that  we  fail  to 
find  in  Newman  all  the  good  qualities  with  which  the  author  has 
evidently  meant  to  endow  him.  However,  Newman's  dogged 
persistence  and  strangely  inoffensive  belief  in  his  own  powers 
lead  to  his  being  accepted  byMme.de  Bellegarde  and  her  elder 
son,  who  are  notoriously  prejudiced  on  the  question  of  rank,  as 
Mme.  de  Cintre’s  suitor.  She  accepts  him,  and  he  proposes  to 
celebrate  his  victory,  the  news  of  w  hich  he  immediately  telegraphs 
to  his  friends  in  several  American  cities,  by  giving  a  magnificent 
entertainment  in  bis  own  rooms.  To  this  suggestion  Mme.  de  Belle¬ 
garde  answers,  “  I  can’t  think  of  letting  3-011  otter  me  a  lete  until  I 
have  offered  you  one.  We  want  to  present  3-ou  to  our  friends ; 
we  will  invite  them  all.”  Newman  is  delighted  at  this  seemingly 
handsome  proposal ;  hut  Valentin  de  Bellegarde,  who  is  present  at 
the  time,  takes  his  own  view  of  it: — ■ 

Valentin  de  Bellegarde  walked  away  with  Newman  that  evening,  and 
when  the)'  had  left  the  Rue  de  l’Universite  some  distance  behind  them  lie 
said  reflectively,  “  My  mother  is  very  strong — very  strong.”  Thun  in 
answer  to  an  interrogative  movement  of  Newman’s,  he  continued,  “  She  was 
driven  to  the  wall,  but  j'ou  would  never  have  thought  it.  Her  fete  of  the 
25th  was  an  invention  of  the  moment.  She  had  no  idea  whatever  of  giving 
a  fete,  but  linding  it  the  only  issue  from  your  proposal,  she  looked  straight 
at  the  dose — excuse  the  expression— and  bolted  it,  as  \-qu  saw,  without 
winking.  She  is  very  strong.” 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  said  Newman,  divided  between  relish  and  compassion.  “  I 
don’t  care  a  straw  for  her  fete  ;  I  am  willing  to  take  the  will  for  the 
deed.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Valentin,  with  a  little  inconsequent  touch  of  family  pride. 
“  The  thing  will  be  done  now,  and  done  handsomely.” 

Meanwhile  the  underplot,  which  13  skilfully  knit  with  the  main 
course  of  events,  is  being  carried  on  between  Valentin  and 
Noemie  Niocbe,  who  completely  justifies  the  bad  opinion  which  be 
has  at  first  sight  entertained  of  her.  Her  career  is  not  a  pleasant 
theme,  and  it  is  Mr.  James’s  merit  that  he  has  handled  it  with 
both  truth  and  delicac)'.  Valentin,  just  at  the  time  when  he  has 
resolved  to  make  real  use  of  the  life  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  fill  with  mere  enjoyment,  becomes  involved  in  a  senseless  duel 
on  her  account,  from  which  Newman  in  vain  endeavours  to  save 
him,  and  is  killed.  He  telegraphs  to  Newman,  who  finds  him 
on  his  death-bed  in  a  village  near  Geneva.  Ilis  two  seconds, 
M.  Ledoux  and  M.  de  Grosjoyaux,  are  watching  over  him  ;  and 
the  brief,  hut  pregnant,  description  of  M.  Ledoux  is  one  of  the 
happiest  of  those  keen  touches  of  character  which  abound  in  the 
book : — 

M.  Ledoux  was  a  great  Catholic,  and  Newman  thought  him  a  queer 
mixture.  His  countenance,  bj’  daylight,  had  a  sort  of  amiably  saturnine 
cast ;  he  had  a  very  large  thin  nose,  and  looked  like  a  Spanish  picture. 
He  appeared  to  think  duelling  a  verj'  perfect  arrangement,  provided,  if  one 
should  get  hit,  one  could  promptly  see  the  priest,  lie  seemed  to  take  a 
great  satisfaction  in  Valentin’s  interview  with  the  cure,  and  j’et  his  con¬ 
versation  did  not  at  all  indicate  a  sanctimonious  habit  of  mind.  M. 
Ledoux  had  evidently  a  High  sense  of  the  becoming,  and  was  prepared  to 
be  urbane  and  tasteful  on  all  points.  He  was  always  furnished  with  a 
smile  (which  pushed  his  mustache  up  under  his  nose)  and  an  explanation 
— Suvoir-vivre — knowing  how  to  live— was  his  specialty,  in  which  he 
included  knowing  how  to  die ;  hut,  as  Newman  reflect'd,  with  a  good  deal 
of  dumb  irritation,  he  seemed  disposed  to  delegate  to  others  the  application 
of  his  learning  on  this  latter  point. 

Valentin’s  quick  wit  discovers  that  something  is  wrong  with 
Newman,  and  the  American  confesses  to  him  that  he  has  just  been 
formally  told  by  the  other  members  of  the  Bellegarde  family,  in¬ 
cluding  Mme.  de  Cintre,  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  his 
intended  and  arranged  marriage.  Just  before  be  dies,  Valentin, 
after  making  a  set  apology  for  his  relations’  conduct,  gives  Newman 
a  clue  to  a  family  mystery,  the  knowledge  of  which  be  may  use  to 
redress  his  wrong.  It  is  here,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  that 


the  author’s  execution  fails  him.  The  means  by  which  Newman 
finally  discovers  the  scent  are  utterly  impossible ;  and  there  is 
little  merit  in  his  making  no  use  of  his  discovery,  because  the 
evidence  which  he  could  bring  forward  is  practically  not  worth  a 
straw.  Our  wonder  is,  not  that  Mme.  de  Bellegarde  should  defy 
him,  but  that  she  should  quail  even  for  a  moment.  It  must,  we 
think,  he  admitted  that  Mr.  James’s  management  of  the  relations 
between  his  characters  on  which  his  plot  depends  is  not  happy. 
But  against  this  may  he  set  the  unusual  merits  displayed  in  his 
treatment  of  many  of  the  personages  considered  as  separate 
persons. 


LANCASHIRE  WORTHIES.— SECOND  SERIES.* 

\  \  T  1 1  EX  noticing  the  First  Series  of  Mr.  Espinasse’s  biographies 

VV  of  Lancashire  men,  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  state  our 
impression  that,  while  making  free  use  of  paste  and  scissors,  he 
bad  applied  the  former  with  110  clumsy  brush,  and  wielded  the 
latter  without  unnecessary  flourishes.  We  are  not  sure  that  his 
Second  Series  altogether  deserves  the  same  praise.  Several  of  the 
sketches  in  it — which  considerably  outnumber  those  in  the  earlier 
volume — have  that  flavour,  or  want  of  flavour,  which  a  guest 
ought  to  expect,  but  cannot  help  resenting,  in  his  fourth  cup  of 
tea.  And  here  and  there,  to  localize  the  simile,  Mr.  Espinasse’s 
yarn  is  apt  to  break  off  like  that  spun  of  old  on  Hargreaves’s 
jennies.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  perverse  variety  in  the  lives  and 
labours  of  the  worthies  of  whom  Mr.  Espinasse  has  constituted 
himself  the  chronicler,  which  might  fairly  he  pleaded  in  extenua¬ 
tion  of  his  failure  to  he  eloquent,  like  Professor  Bryce  or  Mr. 
Sandys,  on  all  who  are  entitled  to  glory  and  an  honorary  degree. 
The  same  writer  can  hardly  be  expected  to  depict  with  equal 
sympathy  and  success  the  careers  of  the  inventor  of  the  mule  and 
of  the  patentee  of  puddling,  of  a  painter  like  Romney  and  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher  like  Whewell,  of  the  companion  of  Captain  Cook  and  of  the 
j  prophet  of  rational  little  dinners.  Perhaps,  like  authors  of  a 
severer  type,  Mr.  Espinasse  succeeds  best  where  he  has  taken  most 
|  pains,  and  endeavoured  to  put  into  an  intelligible  and  interesting 
form  a  bod3'  of  technical,  or  more  or  less  special,  materials. 
The  biographies  of  Samuel  Crompton  and  of  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  bis  father  are  admirable  papers  of  their 
kind ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  a  well-written  sketch  of 
the  “Radical,”  Samuel  Bamford.  On  the  other  band,  the 
literary  worthies  in  general  are  treated  more  perfunctorily  than 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  the  life  of  De  Quincey,  though 
relatively  lengthy,  is  a  mere  rechauffe.  A  less  excusable  blemish 
in  the  present  volume  is  a  tendency  to  that  deadly-liveliness  of 
phraseology  which  seems  the  inevitable  snare  of  bookmakers,  even 
when  belonging  to  the  perfectly  legitimate  class  in  which  Mr. 
Espinasse  is  undoubtedly  to  be  included.  Who  are  the  readers, 
we  wonder,  desirous  of  being  kept  alert  by  such  a  time-honoured 
inversion  as  “  Says  Edmund  Burke,  again  ”  P  For  whose  sake  are 
we  twice  solicited  to  smile  at  the  same  Shakspearian  jest? 
Crompton’s  tatker-in-law  “had,  like  Dogberry,  had  losses  ”  (p.  14), 
and  Mrs.  Ilemans’s  father,  “like  Dogberry,  had  losses”  (p.  286). 
Mrs.  ilemans  before  her  marriage  is  described,  in  a  passage  quoted 
b)'  Mr.  Espinasse,  as  so  beautiful  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  an)'  painter  to  do  justice  to  her  countenance.  “Captain 
Ilemans  of  the  14th,”  continues  the  transcriber,  “  did  ample  justice 
to  it.  He  fell  in  love  with  it  and  her.”  William  Roscoe,  in  the 
ample  style  which  characterized  him  and  his  times,  suggests  to  his 
betrothed  that  each  should  keep  a  journal  to  be  read  by  the  other. 
“  These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  excellent  William  moralizes 
to  the  equally  excellent  Jane.”  Mr.  Espinasse  will,  we  trust,  not 
suller  himself  to  lapse  too  freely  into  this  kind  of  thing.  He 
generally  writes  with  a  simplicity  corresponding  to  the  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  taste  which  he  throughout  displays  in  dealing  with 
facts  and  characters. 

The  list  of  Lancashire  worthies  commemorated  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  in  general  judiciously  confined  to  those  who  are  such 
b)'  right  of  birth.  An  exception  is,  however,  made  in  favour 
of  John  Dalton,  whose  biography  by  Dr.  Henry  Lonsdale  forms 
part  of  a  series  of  “  Cumberland  Worthies,”  and  thus  contributes 
its  evidence  to  the  conviction  so  often  expressed  within  the  walls 
of  a  distinguished  college  at  Cambridge,  that  eminence  is  to  be 
found  nowhere  more  surely  than  among  “Coomberland  men.” 
But  as  tilt)'  out  of  the  seventy-eight  years  of  J ohn  Dalton’s  life 
were  spent  in  Manchester,  and  as  it  was  here  that  be  made  bis 
great  discovery  of  the  applicability  of  the  theory  of  atoms  to  che- 
mistr)',  bis  name  may  appropriately  be  included  among  those  of 
the  worthies  of  Lancashire.  And  indeed  its  omission  would  have 
seemed  strange,  fur  it  has  become  a  household  word  at  Manchester, 
where  a  principal  street  is  called  by  it,  and  where  its  fame  i9  in¬ 
separable  from  the  history  of  the  Literary  and'  Philosophical 
Society,  and  from  the  efforts  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of 
Owens  College.  Of  the  former  Dalton  was  successively  secretar}', 
vice-president,  and  president ;  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  in 
placing  one  of  its  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  its  most  eminent  mem¬ 
ber  was,  as  Mr.  Espinasse  says,  “  repaid  by  his  making  the  Society 
his  confidant  throughout  his  scientific  career,  and  its  Memoirs  the 
contemporaneous  record  of  most  of  his  researches  and  discoveries.” 
In  those  days  Owens  College  was  unborn,  but  the  Manchester 
New  College  (now  in  London)  supplied  Dalton  with  a  modest 

*  Lancashire  Worthies.  Second  Scries.  By  Francis  Espinasse.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  Sc  Co.  1877. 
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tutorship,  after  holding;  which  he  made  his  living  by  giving  private 
lessons  at  half-a-crown  apiece : — 

Dalton’s  day  went  liko  clock-work.  lie  rose  early,  proceeded  from  liis 
lodging  in  George  Street  to  the  room  provided  for  him  by  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  There  he  lighted  his  own  fire,  dusted 
the  desks  for  his  pupils,  and  then  went  home  to  breakfast.  The  stroke  of 
nine  found  him  ready  for  his  pupils,  whom  he  taught  till  twelve  or  one, 
mathematics,  science,  ciphering,  anything  and  everything.  If  he  had  an 
interval  of  leisure  before  bis  one  o’clock  dinner,  he  would  read  the  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Portico.  After  a  hurried  dinner,  at  which  he  drank  only 
water,  he  returned  to  his  laboratory,  then  as  always,  if  there  were  pupils  in 
attendance,  managing  to  pursue  his  own  researches  or  meditations  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  problems  to  solve.  At  five  came  a  cup  of  tea,  followed  by  a  return 
to  the  laboratory,  presumably  pupilless,  at  six.  When  the  labours .  of  the 
day  were  over  a  light  supper  at  nine  preceded  a  pipe,  and  at  ten  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed.  'I  his  life  was  diversified  by  an  afternoon  game  at  bowls  once 
a  week,  and  an  annual  excursion  in  the  summer  to  the  hills  of  his  native 
Cumberland.  Dalton  never  married,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  once 
in  love,  or  very  near  it,  with  a  fair  Quakeress  of  Lancaster.  But,  as  became 
a  philosopher,  lie  took  the  complaint  in  its  mildest  form,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  it  a  second  time. 

Dalton’s  visits  to  London  were  rare ;  Dr.  Lonsdale  lias  preserved 
some  extremely  characteristic  reminiscences  of  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Espinasse  records  bow,  on  bis  being  presented  at  Court,  the 
late  Mr.  Babbage  overheard  one  officer  saying  to  another,  “  Who 

the  d - 1  is  that  fellow  whom  the  King  keeps  talking  so  long  P  ” 

It  was  only  last  year  that,  on  her  present  Majesty’s  visit  to  the 
Scientific  Loan  Apparatus  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  another 
presentation  took  place,  and  that  Professor  Roscoe  introduced  to 
Royal  notice  what,  in  a  lecture  afterwards  delivered  by  him,  he 
describes  as  the  “  simple  remains  of  departed  greatness,”  showing 
how,  “  after  all,  the  greatest  results  of  science  have  been  obtained, 
and  perhaps  may  even  yet  he  obtained,  by  simple  means.” 

From  the  plain  hut,  for  its  purposes,  adequate  record  of  the  life 
of  the  “Manchester  philosopher,”  whose  researches  were  carried 
on  with  the  aid  of  an  endowment  to  which  even  Mr.  Lowe  could 
hardly  have  attributed  a  depressing  effect,  it  might  have  been 
instructive  to  turn  by  way  of  comparison  to  the  biography  of  the 
late  Master  of  Trinity.  But  Mr.  Espinasse’s  sketch  of  Whewell’s 
career,  though  containing  one  or  two  stock  stories,  can  hardly  he 
said  to  do  justice  even  to  the  outward  features  of  its  subject.  It 
is  well  known  (nor  does  Mr.  Espinasse  pass  by  the  fact)  that  in  his 
private  relations  Dr.  Whewell  gave  evidence  of  qualities  which 
temper  the  traditional  notion  of  the  great  don  even  more  than 
Cumberland’s  reminiscences  of  Bentley  soften  Pope’s  portrait  of 
the  awful  Aristarch.  His  omniscience  was  partly  the  result  of  an 
extraordinary  love  of  reading  and,  to  judge  from  the  contents 
of  his  library,  of  a  taste  as  catholic  as  Macaulay’s.  The 
“  strong  vein  of  poetry  ”  in  him,  of  which  Mr.  Espinasse  speaks, 
certainly  did  not  lead  to  uniformly  fortunate  results ;  the  memory 
of  a  discussion  on  metres  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society 
rises  to  our  mind,  and  of  an  encounter  between  Whewell  and 
Donaldson,  hand  impar  congressui,  to  say  the  least. 

While  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  a  lifelike  picture  of  a 
Lancashire  worthy  wont  not  precisely  to  “sport”  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Cam,  we  confess  that  we  read  with  some  disappointment 
Mr.  Espinasse’s  sketch  of  the  historian  of  the  Italian  Renascence, 
whose  life  from  first  to  last  remained  in  so  close  a  connexion  with 
his  native  county.  The  recent  publication  of  A.  von  Reumont’s 
elaborate  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  has  in  more  than  one  quarter 
called  forth  a  deserved  tribute  of  recognition  to  the  merits  of  his 
predecessor,  who  worked  under  conditions  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  a  historian  enjoying  opportunities  almost  as  rare  as  the 
use  he  has  made  of  them.  Apart  from  the  well-known  fact  that 
Roscoe's  knowledge  of  Italy  was  entirely  derived  at  secondhand, 
and  from  the  extraordinary  imaginative  capacity  which  from  this 
point  of  view  his  works  display,  he  had  in  him  something  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renascence  and  of  its  serene  self-con- 
xainedness  (if  we  may  use  the  word)  in  its  own  ideas  and  aims. 
To  the  present  age  this  spirit  has  become  almost  impossible ;  hut 
Roscoe,  we  take  it,  would  have  been  a  more  welcome  guest  at  the 
Court  of  Lorenzo  or  of  “  Luther’s  Pope  ”  (as  Mr.  Espinasse  is 
pleased  to  call  Leo  X.),  than  either  Gregorovius  on  the  one  hand, 
or  certain  recent  over-refined  and  over-refining  English  essayists  on 
the  other.  He  was  thus  qualified  for  the  chief  literary  labours  of  his 
life  by  more  than  mere  literary  gifts ;  and  that  this  was  so  is  seen 
by  his  conspicuous  failure  to  do  for  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature  what  he  had  done  for  a  remoter  age  of  Italian  history. 
Of  his  services  to  the  general  progress  of  literary  culture,  especially 
in  his  own  district,  and  to  the  general  prosperity  and  advancement 
of  his  native  city,  Mr.  Espinasse,  quoting  the  enthusiastic  eulogium 
of  Washington  Irving,  has  made  fitting  mention.  These  services 
are  and  will  remain  unforgotten ;  for  the  life  of  William  Roscoe 
may  he  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have  left  its  mark  on 
Lancashire,  which  has  no  second  name  of  the  kind  to  place 
by  its  side.  A  true  scholar  and  student,  he  was  also  a  true 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  after  a  fashion  which  speaks  as 
eloquently  for  his  heart  as  it  does  l'or  his  judgment. 

There  are  other  literary  names,  recalled  in  the  volume  before  us, 
on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell.  Mr.  Espinasse  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  Felicia  Hemans,  whose  son,  an  archaeological  scholar 
of  deep  research  and  singular  modesty,  has  lately  followed  her  to 
the  grave.  He  pays  a  brief  tribute  to  the  elder  Miss  Jewsbury, 
and  to  Drinkwater,  the  historian  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  In 
the  sketches  of  the  two  Thomas  Walkers  one  naturally  turns  with 
interest  to  that  of  the  younger,  the  author  of  The  Original,  a 
genuine  epigone  of  the  English  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  recent  publication  left  something 


to  he  desired,  but  Mr.  Espinasse  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  supplied 
it,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  done  good  service  by  reviving 
the  memory  of  an  earlier  Lancashire  worthy  of  literary  note,  John 
Towneley  (of  the  famous  family),  whose  French  version  of 
ILudibras  his  descendant  Charles  Towneley  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  with  which  his  own  name  is  associated  by  a  more  splendid 
gift.  The  opening  lines  of  this  version,  which  Mr.  Espinasse 
prints  side  by  side  with  Voltaire’s,  are  certainly  singularly  good, 
and  we  would  gladly  have  welcomed  a  little  more  of  it,  instead  of 
the  long  extracts  from  De  Quincey,  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
concede  every  charm  that  can  he  claimed  for  them  except  that  of 
novelty.  Among  painters  Henry  Liverseege  and  George  Romney 
receive  notice — the  latter  (to  our  mind)  of  a  colder  kind  than  is 
his  due,  though  the  mention  of  Sterne's  influence  upon  him  is 
extremely  suggestive. 

For  the  first  biography  in  this  volume— that  of  the  ill-used 
Samuel  Crompton — we  have,  as  already  stated,  nothing  but  praise. 
The  melancholy  story  of  his  persevering  efforts  and  cruel  disap¬ 
pointment  is  told  with  effective  simplicity,  and  may,  we  hope, 
still  serve  to  call  forth  a  blush  in  some  prosperous  gentlemen  for 
the  ingratitude  of  their  fathers  to  one  who  so  essentially  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes.  Mr.  Espinasse 
allows  that  the  primary  cause  of  Crompton’s  failure  to  secure  for 
himself  a  reward  in  any  degree  commensurate  to  the  importance 
of  his  invention  lay  in  his  want  of  the  business  capacity  and  push 
indigenous  to  his  native  county.  He  was  induced  by  an  in¬ 
judicious  adviser  to  present  to  the  public  the  invention  which  it 
had  cost  him  years  to  mature  amidst  difficulties  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  character,  the  espionage  of  jealous  greed,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  fury  of  the  workmen  or  “  manufacturers  ”  (as  they  were  then 
called)  against  machinery  : — 

lie  did  not  indeed  quite  give  away  the  mule,  since,  before  he  parted 
with  it — and  he  surrendered  not  only  the  principle  of  the  invention,  but 
the  very  machine  on  which  he  was  working — he  received  a  document,, 
possessing,  as  it  happened,  no  legal  validity,  and  in  which  some  eighty 
firms  and  individual  manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  him  the  moneys  re¬ 
spectively  subscribed  by  them,  amounting  in  all  to  the  magnificent  sum  of 
6 jl.  6s.  6 d. 

This  miserable  result  embittered  a  disposition  naturally  shy 
and  sensitive ;  an  offer  of  a  lucrative  situation  to  end  in  a 
partnership,  made  to  Crompton  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
Reel,  was  rejected,  partly  from  a  morbid  desire  for  independence, 
partly  from  a  feeling  of  personal  dislike  arising  out  of  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  piece  of  economical  generosity  on  Mr.  Reel’s  part,  who,  on 
inspecting  the  mechanism  of  Crompton’s  mule,  had  tendered  six¬ 
pence  for  each  of  the  mechanics  accompanying  him.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  attempts  of  Crompton's  Manchester  friends — especially 
Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  founders  of  a  well-known  Manchester  firm 
— to  raise  a  subscription  for  his  benefit,  were  in  a  great  measure  foiled 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  an  application  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  promised  to  obtain  for  him  io,oooh  if  not  20,000 b, 
was  interrupted  by  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  who 
had  viewed  the  claim  with  favour,  and  in  whose  hand,  when  he 
was  shot  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  memorandum 
on  the  subject  was  found.  Ultimately  Crompton  obtained  5,000b 
from  Perceval’s  successor ;  and  this,  with  an  annuity  of  63L 
resulting  from  another  subscrip  ton  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
others,  was  the  recompense  of  an  invention  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  upon  the  advance  of  Lancashire 
wealth,  prosperity?  and  population.  But  Crompton’s  story  has  an 
element  of  deeper  pathos  than  that  of  such  a  disappointment  as- 
this  ;  for  filial  treachery  added  its  sting  to  the  sense  of  public  and 
private  ingratitude. 

For  the  details  of  this  painful  story  we  must  refer  our  readers- 
to  Mr.  Espinasse’s  book,  in  w'hich  will  also  he  found  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Peel  family 
— “  the  one  industrial  family  which  has  given  England  a  Prime 
Minister.”  Mr.  Espinasse  is  in  many  respects  well  qualified  for  the 
task  of  biographical  composition ;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  when 
occasion  serves  he  will  contrive  to  put  both  less  and  more  into  the 
volumes  produced  by  him.  If  so,  he  will  do  excellent  service  by 
continuing  to  popularize  the  endeavours,  in  which  Lancashire  anti¬ 
quaries  of  various  kinds  have  never  been  slack,  to  preserve  to  pos¬ 
terity  the  memories  of  the  worthies  who  have  diversified  as  well 
as  illustrated  the  records  of  their  county’s  achievements. 


MULLINGER’S  SCHOOLS  OF  CHARLES  THE  GREAT.* 

MR.  MUT. LINGER,  who  is  already  known  by  his  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  now  handled  with  laudable 
industry  and  discretion  a  theme  which  it  is  all  hut  impossible  to 
make  attractive  to  any  hut  specialists.  A  subject  of  this  kind 
escapes  by  its  very  remoteness  from  the  interests  of  most  readers- 
the  dangers  of  showy  and  superficial  treatment ;  hut  it  lies  under 
the  opposite  danger  of  being  totally  neglected,  or  at  best  finding  a 
small  place  in  historical  works  on  a  great  scale,  in  which  it  is 
squeezed  out,  so  to  speak,  between  the  more  stirring  themes  which 
precede  and  follow  it.  One  use  of  prize  essays  is  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rescuing  these  less  brilliant  episodes  of  history  from 
the  general  neglect  in  which  they  might  otherwise  remain ;  and 
on  that  principle  the  subject  of  the  Kaye  Prize  at  Cambridge 

*  The  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  ItestoraLion  of  Education  in 
the  Ninth  Century.  By  J.  Pass  Mullingcr,  M.A.  London':  Longmans  & 
Co.  1877. 
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appears  to  have  been  fixed  in  1875.  In  the  present  volume  we 
have  the  successful  essay,  enriched  by  an  additional  chapter. 

The  culture  of  Western  Europe  in  the  ninth  century  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  remote  from  our  present  ways  of  thought  than  the 
culture  of  Athena  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  the  .Roman 
world  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines.  Dr.  Arnold’s  remark  that 
so-called  ancient  history  is  really  that  which  has  most  to  do  with 
us  has  certainly  not  lost  any  of  its  force  since  it  was  uttered. 
This  much  it  is  absurd  to  deny,  and  not  worth  while  to  extenuate. 
So  far  the  popular  notion  of  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  however  loose  and 
exaggerated  it  may  be,  is  right  enough  in  its  general  effect. 
One  cannot  know  the  whole  of  history,  and  it  is  far 
more  important  for  an  Englishman  in  the  nineteenth  century 
to  be  familiar  with  the  times  of  Pericles  and  Cicero  than 
to  be  familiar  with  the  times  of  Charles  the  Great.  We  expect 
an  educated  man  taken  at  random  to  have  heard  of  Pliny  and 
Quintilian;  we  should  certainly  not  expect  him  to  have  heard  of 
Rabanu8  Maurus,  and  our  surprise  would  be  faint  if  he  could  not 
recall  offhand  anything  very  distinct  about  Alcuin.  Nevertheless 
it  is  well,  even  when  one  is  not  a  specialist,  to  turn  one’s  eye  now 
and  then  to  the  neglected  regions  of  history,  if  only  to  assure  one¬ 
self  of  the  continuity  of  events.  General  notions  of  history — 
and  most  of  all  current  general  notions — must  always  err,  like  a 
rough  sketch,  by  crudity  and  unreal  sharpness  of  outline.  The 
current  phrase  of  “  the  Dark  Ages  ”  has  a  truth  in  it  which 
cannot  be  explained  away.  But  the  darkness  of  those  times 
was  not  an  absolute,  preternatural  darkness  ;  it  was  a  season 
of  night  indeed,  but  a  night  not  wholly  bereft  of  twilight 
and  morning  stars.  The  popular  phrase  which  often  occurs  by 
way  of  contrast  is  more  just,  and,  if  we  attend  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words,  conveys  a  sufficient  correction.  We  speak 
of  the  “  revival  of  learning,”  but  we  cannot  properly  speak  of  a 
revival  except  where  there  is  some  life  left.  Knowledge  did  not 
rise  suddenly  as  from  the  dead  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  was  once  supposed,  nor  yet  in  the  thirteenth,  when, 
as  most  of  us  now  know,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  llenaissance  may 
already  be  seen  in  Dante  and  his  fellows,  and  was  perhaps  on  the 
way  to  break  into  full  daylight  in  the  Provencal  culture  which 
was  cut  short  by  Innocent’s  crusade.  We  may  go  back  to  the 
University  of  Paris  for  the  root  of  the  mediaeval  education  that 
furnished  the  soil  on  which  the  seed  of  the  Renaissance  was  cast. 
But  the  schools  of  Paris  were  not  made  out  of  nothing  ;  for  that 
beginning  also  the  way  had  been  prepared,  though  by  steps 
which  may  now  seem  to  us  slow  and  feeble.  From  Rabanus 
Maurus,  the  teacher  of  the  school  at  F ulda,  and  the  central  figure 
in  Mr.  Mullinger’s  book,  an  unbroken  succession  of  disciples, 
becoming  in  their  turn  teachers,  brings  us  down  to  William  of 
Ohampeaux,  the  first  teacher  of  logic  in  the  schools  of  Paris. 

We  name  Rabanas  Maurus  as  the  principal  figure,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  Alcuin  is  more  widely  known.  Alcuin  is  not  an  interest¬ 
ing  personage,  and  even  for  an  Englishman  it  takes  a  strong  effort 
of  artificial  patriotism  to  find  any  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  he  was  bom  and  bred  at  York.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
read  how  his  countrymen  came  after  him  to  Tours : — 

The  fame  of  his  teaching  attracted  disciples  not  only  from  all  Frankland, 
•but  even  from  across  the  Channel.  From  England  they  came  in  such  num¬ 
bers  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Nenstrians.  One  day  an  Anglo-Saxon 
priest  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  and  while  he  waited  without, 
his  appearance  and  drass  were  eyed  by  four  of  the  monks  who  were  standing 
by.  They  imagined,  says  the  narrator,  that  he  would  not  understand  their 
.speech,  and  he  overheard  one  of  them  say,  “  Here  is  another  Briton  or  Irish¬ 
man  come  to  see  the  Briton  inside.  The  Lord  deliver  this  monastery  from 
those  British,  for  they  swarm  hither  like  bees  to  their  hive !  ” 

Mr.  Mullinger's  own  description — given,  it  is  true,  in  a  passing- 
allusion  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  but  not  the  less  valuable  on 
that  account — shows  Alcuin  as  a  man  “lapt  in  wealth  and 
security,  intent  mainly  on  enforcing  monastic  discipline,  and  nar¬ 
rowing  the  limits  of  learning.”  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  poverty  of  the  world  of  letters  in  Alcuin’s  day  is  the  fact 
that  he  could  rise  to  be  the  first  man  in  it.  Mr.  MuUinger  gives 
some  startling  specimens  of  Alcuin’s  scholarship : — 

Some  of  his  derivations,  with  their  explanations,  are  amusing  :  “  Magister, 
Major  in  statione  ;  nam  isteron  Graece  statio  dicitur.”  “  Veniunt,  qui  ven- 
dunt;  veneunt,  qui  venduntur.”  He  speaks  of  a  verb  sero,  seras,  seravi, 
meaning  to  shut,  and  he  derives  it  from  sera,  i.e.  vespera  ;  for  the  gates  of 
a  city  are  shut  late  in  the  dajq  i.e.  at  nightfall,  and  hence  the  bars  with 
which  they  are  closed  are  called  serae  I 

This  is  a  still  more  wonderful  piece  of  Greek  etymology : — “  Hippo- 
crita  Greece,  in  Latino  simulator.  Hippo  eniui  Grssce  falsum, 
chrisis  judicium  interpretatur.”  His  manner  of  dealing  with  logic 
was  hardly  less  perverse.  His  notions  of  astronomy  were  simply 
barbarous.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  single 
point  of  knowledge  or  accomplishment  in  which  Alcuin  was  not 
far  below  the  most  ordinary  schoolmaster  of  the  second  or  third 
century.  Yet  he  may  justly  claim  the  title  of  the  first  great  reformer 
of  education  in  modern  times.  He  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  type  and 
forerunner  of  all  the  founders  whom  our  Universities  commemorate. 
To  understand  this  historical  paradox  we  must  hear  in  mind  to 
what  a  pass  things  had  come  in  the  generations  last  before  him, 
and  through  what  difficulties  he  struggled  to  attain  even  such  light 
as  he  had.  Literature  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  which  might  well 
have  been  thought  hopeless  when  Gregory  of  Tours  pronounced  a 
sort  of  funeral  oration  over  it  in  a  Latin  so  clumsy  and  barbarous 
as  to  be  at  times  hardly  intelligible.  The  task  of  the  few  who 
clung  to  the  dim  traditions  of  learning  was  not  to  discuss  the  best 
matter  and  manner  of  education ;  the  question  was  whether  edu¬ 
cation  should  exist.  The  work  in  hand  was  the  rescue,  not  of  this 


or  that  kind  of  learning,  but  of  the  idea  of  learning  itself.  This 
was  the  end  sought  and  attained  by  the  schools  of  Charles 
the  Great.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  regret  that  the 
education  given  in  them  was  of  the  most  barren  and  meagre  kind, 
or  even  that  Alcuin  deliberately  narrowed  it  by  discouraging  the 
study  of  the  heathen  classics.  He  worked  in  the  fetters  of  his  age, 
and  we  may  he  thankful  that  he  could  do  the  work  at  all.  And 
the  real  value  of  the  work,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  clearly  shown 
by  its  fruits.  In  the  very  next  generation  we  have  hopeful  signs 
in  Rabanus  Maurus.  His  opinions  of  classical  literature,  logic, 
and  dialectic  were  far  more  rational  and  liberal  than  his  master’s ; 
and  he  even  showed  scientific  and  historical  tendencies  of  a  kind 
which  for  long  afterwards  were  not  common : — ■ 

The  tendency  of  Alcuin’s  mind  seems  to  have  been  to  assign  to  every 
occult  cause  a  supernatural  origin  ;  Rabanus,  on  the  contrary,  sought  to 
resolve  each  phenomenon  into  facts  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Of  this  his  treatise  I)t  Mayicis  Arti'bus,  written  in  the  year  842, 
aflords  remarkable  evidence.  He  seems  to  have  clearly  comprehended  the 
theory  represented  by  what  in  modern  philosophy  is  known  as  a  “  subjective 
illusion,”  whereb3r  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  evil  spirits,  and  similar  mani¬ 
festations,  are  referred  to  a  deception  of  the  senses  under  the  influence  of 
overwrought  mental  faculties.  To  this  class  of  experiences  he  maintains, 
for  instance,  that  we  must  refer  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul,  when  the 
latter  had  recourse  to  the  witch  of  Endor  ;  looking  upon  it  “  as  true  not  in 
fact,  but  with  respect  to  the  perception  and  mind  of  Saul.” 

The  revival  was  carried  a  step  further  by  Rabanus ’a  disciple, 
Lupus  Servatus,  who  was  a  zealous  student  of  the  Latin  classics. 
Mr.  Mullinger  speaks  of  him  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is 
difficult  to  share  without  having  partaken  his  labours,  but  which 
one  can  easily  understand : — • 

Certainly  the  eye  is  gladdened  as,  in  traversing  a  gloomy  century,  it 
encounters  this  bright  gleam  of  classic  taste  and  the  antique  spirit.  At  a 
time  when  the  Northmen  were  ravaging  the  western  provinces  and  carrj-ing 
fire  and  sword  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  when 
the  wolves  were  prowling  in  countless  numbers  through  half-depopulated 
Aquitaine,  when  whatever  intellectual  vigour  that  was  apparent  expended 
itself  chiefly  in  a  fantastic  tampering  with  Scripture  or  in  fierce  theological 
debate,  we  turn  with  relief  to  one  oasis  in  the  desert,  fragrant  with  the 
perfumes  of  Parnassus,  verdant  with  the  Castalian  spring. 

A  concluding  chapter  on  John  Scotus,  whose  genius  has  almost  a 
modern  character  as  compared  with  Alcuin’s,  notwithstanding  the 
short  interval  of  time  between  them,  supplies  a  connecting  link 
between  the  schools  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  later  mediseval 
Universities. 

Mr.  Mullmger’s  work  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  very 
likely  to  find  as  many  readers  as  the  same  abilities  might  have 
secured  if  applied  to  another  subject.  But  it  will  take  its  place  as 
a  useful  help  to  special  students  of  the  “  Dark  Ages,”  and  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  those  who  for  any  reason  wish  to  have 
more  details  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  ninth  century  than 
can  be  found,  for  example,  in  Professor  Stubbs’s  article  on  Alcuin. 


MARJORIE  BRUCE’S  LOVERS.* 

WE  are  never  above  learning  from  our  authors,  and  con¬ 
fess  freely  our  obligation  to  those  who  teach  us  the 
real  meaning  of  unknown  mysteries  and  who  make  the  dark 
things  of  life  clear  to  our  understanding.  And  especially  are 
we  grateful  when  folks  reveal  to  us  the  inner  lives  of  high 
and  mighty  dignities,  and  show  us  how  earls  and  dukes  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  comport  themselves  when  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  homes.  Taken  in  this  light,  and  accepted  as  an 
exposition  of  things  sealed  and  sacred  from  the  commonalty, 
Marjorie  Bruce's  Lovers  is  a  very  valuable  book  indeed,  giving 
us  a  kind  of  chart  by  which  we  may  map  out  the  bearings  of 
our  grander  brethren,  as  well  as  a  plumb-line  by  which  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  our  own  ignorance. 

The  heroine  who  gives  her  name  to  this  surprising  story  is 
the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  farmer,  to  judge  by  the  occasional 
lapse  of  that  worthy  man  into  the  familiar  “  frae,”  “  unco  guid,” 
“  tuts,  woman  !”  “  you’ll  mind,”  &c.,  which  stand  instead  of  those 
careful  characteristic  touches  which  would  in  themselves  portray  a 
nationality,  and  embody  a  psychological  conception.  She  has  been 
brought  up  at  home  in  the  most  intimate  and  sisterly  friendship 
with  her  near  neighbour,  Lady  Dorothea  Castleton — by  no  means 
as  a  bumble  friend,  who,  though  maybe  a  little  liked  for  herself,  is 
adopted  mainly  because  she  is  useful  to  her  superiors,  hut  as  an  equal, 
all  the  same  as  if  she,  too,  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  belted  earl, 
with  a  grand  house  and.  an  historical  title,  and  not  a  simple 
farmer’s  lass,  whose  mother  had  “  milk-money,”  and  reared  calves, 
looked  after  the  butter,  and  scalded  the  cream,  as  a  douce,  wise-like, 
sensible  body  should. 

When  the  story  opens,  Marjorie  has  just  come  home  from  her 
Parisian  school,  where  she  has  been  for  a  year  to  learn  deportment, 
and  become  still  more  unfit  for  her  natural  station,  while  not  a 
whit  more  likely  to  fill  creditably  that  anomalous  position  in  which 
the  author  has  placed  her.  Their  having  become  grown-up  young 
ladies  makes  no  difference  in  the  friendship  of  the  Earl’s  daughter 
and  the  farmer’s  “  bit  lassie  ” ;  and  the  wide  social  gap  between  them 
is  bridged  over  in  a  manner  so  complete  and  unflinching  that  we 
have  no  doubt  now  of  the  speedy  advent  of  universal  democracy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  British  Republic.  The  thing  is  as 
certain,  and  as  easily  ascertainable  as  an  astronomical  calculation,  if 
Miss  Patrick’s  picture  of  society  is  true.  We  can  come  to  nothing 

*  Marjorie  Bruce’s  Lovers.  By  Mary  Patrick,  s  vols.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1877. 
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else,  given  this  democratic  influence  filtering  from  above  below. 
This  intimacy  is  all  the  more  strange  because  of  the  young  Earl, 
Lady  Dorothea’s  brother,  a  handsome,  self-indulgent  young  man, 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  women,  and  by  no  means 
free  to  make  a  bad  shot  in  his  marriage.  Indeed,  he  is  bound  to 
marry  his  cousin  Ernestine,  or  Nessie,  as  she  is  generally  called, 
a  young  lady  with  ten  thousand  a  year — sorely  needed  in  the  im¬ 
poverished  exchequer  of  the  Oastletons — and  who,  if  she  has  not 
much  loveliness  of  person,  nor,  as  we  read  her,  a  great  amount  of 
good  sense,  has  as  much  nobility  of  soul  as  would  serve  for  at 
least  two  female  Quixotes.  Naturally,  and  of  course,  Marjorie’s 
subtle  mingling  of  artless  wiles  and  conscious  coquetries— we 
think  we  should  be  inclined  to  add  underbred  familiarity  and 
vulgar  skittishness — work  the  necessary  elfect  on  the  “  amorous  ” 
young  nobleman ;  and  the  flirtation  to  chronicle  which  the  story 
was  written  is  soon  in  full  swing.  From  the  first,  when,  in  answer 
to  her  “dad's”  “strong  voice,”  which  “sang  out”  “Beauty, 
Beau — ty,  Beau — ty !  ”  a  “  quick  patter  of  brisk  little  feet  ”  heralds 
a  girl  with  the  regulation  loveliness,  to  be  presented  suddenly 
to  her  old  friend  and  playmate  the  handsome  young  Earl,  from 
whom  her  prudent  mother  wished  to  carefully  preserve  her,  we 
know  all  about  it.  The  meeting  is  so  exceedingly  like  what  it 
would  have  been,  granting  any  instinct  of  good  breeding  in  the 
girl,  or  ordinary  reticence  in  the  father,  or  of  the  gentleman’s 
natural  courtesy  in  the  Earl.  After  telling  her  father, 
parenthetically,  that  she  is  “  awfully  angry  ”  with  him,  she  turns 
to  Lord  Oastleton,  and  “  with  a  respectful  yet  dignified  little  bow, 
begged  him  to  excuse  her  rude  entry,”  on  which  her  father  puts 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  Lord  Oastleton  affects  despair  at  her 
coldness  to  an  old  friend  ;  and  Marjorie,  to  make  amends,  gives 
him  both  her  hands  instead  of  one,  and  begins  her  spells  on  the 
spot.  As  she  has  to  be  made  like  a  picture,  this  is  her  appear¬ 
ance  : — 

Whilst  her  hand  lay  in  his,  Marjorie  explained,  looking  down  at  her 
dress  :  “  I  was  in  the  milk-house  learning  to  make  up  butter  when  papa 
called,  and  I  just  came  running  up  as  I  was.” 

Her  pink  cotton  morning  dress  was  tucked  up,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the 
prettiest  of  ankles  and  tiniest  of  feet  encased  in  smart  high-heeled  shoes  with 
silver  buckles ;  her  plump,  rounded  arms  were  hared  to  the  elbow ;  but 
neither  of  the  gentlemen  would  admit  that  her  appearance  needed  apology. 

Smiling  and  blushing  at  their  compliments,  she  proceeded  to  till  her 
father’s  still  neglected  pipe,  while  lie  re-seated  himself  in  his  chair  and 
looked  at  her  with  fond  pride.  II is  was  not  the  only  pair  of  eyes  that 
watched  her  admiringly,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  put  her  in  a  pretty, 
becoming  flutter. 

“  There,  papa  dear,  now  I’ll  give  you  your  slippers.  I  spoil  him  awfully, 
Lord  Castleton,”  she  added,  presently  giving  him  his  pipe  ;  then,  kneeling, 
she  drew  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  prettily  embroidered  slippers — the  work  of 
her  own  little  hands,  of  course. 

I  fear  the  coquettish  damsel  knew  how  becoming  her  lowly  posture  and 
loving  occupation  were,  for  she  lingered  unnecessarily  upon  her  knees, 
flashing  bright  roguish  glances  up  into  the  old  man’s  face. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Ladjr  Dorothea,  who  is  very  little 
removed  from  a  fool,  and  who  comes  over  to  the  farmhouse,  where 
she  finds  her  friend  Marjorie  philandering'  in  the  garden  with  a 
handsome  young  farmer,  by  name  John  Alton,  and  where  she 
speaks  as  follows  to  good  Mrs.  Bruce : — 

“  I  should  always  be  good  if  I  were  your  girl  and  this  were  my  room — I 
know  I  should,”  she  said,  taking  hold  of  Mrs.  Bruce’s  hand,  and  stroking  it 
as  she  stood  beside  her  chair,  looking  down  very  kindly  on  the  hot,  fair 
youthful  face  she  had  known  as  a  baby-face  first  of  all. 

“  I  should  trot  about  the  house  and  the  farm  after  you  and  dear  old  funny 
Mr.  Bruce  all  day  long,  and  learn  to  be  a  model  farmer’s  wife  ;  and  in 
course  of  time  I  should  marry  a  nice,  big,  manly  young  farmer  who  lived 
near  you,  anil  have  two  or  three  dear,  fat,  sunburnt  bairnies,  n  bom  I  should 
love  awfully.” 

****** 

Mrs.  Bruce  smiled  and  shook  her  head,  no  whit  surprised. 

“  As  tilings  are,  my  dear,  you  must  be  presented  at  Court  and  come  nut 
properly,  like  other  ladies  in  your  station,  and  by-and-by  marry  a  landed 
gentleman — a  nobleman,  most  likely — and  settle  down  as  a  dignified  countv 
lady,  with  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  world.  Your  prospects  are 
bright,  enough,  most  folk  would  say.” 

Her  young  ladyship  raised  tier  graceful  arms  above  her  head  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  good  stretch,  smiling  good-humouredly  up  at  Mrs.  Bruce. 

“  Heigh-ho  !  ”  she  yawned.  “  It  don’t  sound  easy  for  a  lazy  little  thing 
like  me — it  would  be  ever  so  much  jollier  to  be  your  Marjorie  and  marry  the 
big,  broad-shouldered  youug  farmer,  and  have  you  and  Mr.  Bruce  to  help 
me  spoil  the  funny  little  sunburnt  babies.” 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  when  Marjorie  Bruce  calls  her 
friend,  the  Earl’s  sister,  “  Naughty  little  slattern ;”  when  she  gives  a 
“  cross  tug”  to  her  hair  because  she  will  talk  of  John  Alton,  and 
Marjorie,  who  is  already  “  smitten,”  does  not  want  Lord  Castle- 
ton’s  sister  to  think  that  she  is  in  love  with  a  farmer  ;  when  they 
kiss  and  make  friends  again  after  a  little  quarrel ;  when,  as  the 
story  goes  on,  she  is  invited  up  to  London  to  make  Lady  Dorothea 
well,  and  says  to  her,  “  You  poor  little  Dolly  !  ”  and  when  at  all 
times  we  find  her  treating  her  aristocratic  patroness  with  the 
contemptuous  familiarity  of  a  superior,  with  not  even  the 
faintest  shade  of  conventional  respect  infused  into  her  farmyard 
manners.  We  have  to  get  accustomed  though  to  various  odd 
revelations  respecting  the  ways  of  these  great  people  in  the  far 
North.  When  Lady  Dorothea,  the  young  Earl,  his  cousin  and 
betrothed,  the  heiress,  and  a  certain  dissipated  but  wealthy 
and  well-placed  Mr.  Crawford,  go  ofF  on  a  picnic,  it  does 
seem  scarcely  according  to  the  usage  of  such  grand  folks,  as 
we  know  them  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  they  should 
stop  to  make  one  of  their  party  a  girl  who  has  been  hunting 
for  eggs  in  the  stackyard,  climbing  trees  in  the  garden,  and  is 
finally  encountered  on  the  top  of  the  hay-cart,  “  riding  home  in  in¬ 
glorious  comfort.”  Of  course  in  her  “  creased  ”  and  “  dirtied  ” 


pink  cotton  gown,  her  “  droll  gipsy  hat,  adorned  with  a  wreath  of 
pink  wild  roses  culled  from  the  hedge  that  enclosed  the  hay-field 
in  which  she  had  been  passing  a  joyous  half-hour,”  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  creature  to  be  seen  for  miles  round ;  and  of  course,  after 
halt’-an-hour  devoted  to  dressing,  she  is  transformed  into  a  “  youth¬ 
ful  elegante  ”  of  undeniable  refinement  and  breeding.  Of  course,  as 
the  result,  she  is  made  love  to  by  the  scamp  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
secretly  desired  by  my  Lord.  It  is  all  so  life-like,  so  natural,  and 
to  the  manner  horn  of  the  nobility  and  their  fanners’  daughters  ! 
So  natural  and  life-like,  too,  is  the  conduct  of  Jackson,  Lady 
Dorothea’s  maid,  who  gives  her  time  and  great  mind  to  dressmg 
Marjorie's  hair  for  a  ball,  speaking  quietly  and  respectfully  to 
the  farmer’s  daughter,  whose  secret  love  for  Lord  Oastleton 
she  has  fathomed,  hut  to  her  own  lady  says  imperiously,  “  If 
your  ladyship  is  going  to  keep  interrupting  in  this  way,  Miss  Bruce’s 
hair  wilt  never  he  done  in  time ;  would  your  ladyship  please  to 
get  a  book  or  something,  and  leave  us  alone  for  a  little  ?  ” 

We  think,  too,  that  we  may  fairly  question  the  naturalness  of 
the  action  ascribed  to  Ernestine  or  Nessie,  who  twice  gives  up  her 
engagement  with  her  handsome  and  dearly-loved  cousin  because  of 
his  flirtation  with  Marjorie  Bruce;  and  twice  is  kissed  and  cajoled 
into  taking  back  her  renunciation  and  continuing  the  relation, 
which  no  woman  who  respected  herself  or  could  forecast  the  future 
would  have  continued.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  Lord  Castleton 
whatsoever  would  have  written  to  John  Alton  to  break  off  that 
worthy  young  man’s  engagement  with  Marjorie  without  Marjorie’s 
knowledge  or  consent;  or  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  Marjorie  would 
have  refused  him  and  have  stuck  to  John,  she  being  but  a  weak, 
fluid,  selfish  kind  of  young  person,  living  for  the  moment,  and 
more  earnest  to  be  admired  than  to  do  well ;  and  we  more  than 
question  the  lifelikeness  of  the  whole  story  from  first  to  last.  Also 
we  wonder  if  a  live  Lady  Dorothea  would  talk  of  “  a  hit  of  a 
quarrel  ”;  if  a  real  Earl  would  answer,  “  I  say  ditto  to  that”;  if  a 
flesh  and  blood  Mrs.  Vesev  would  talk  of  “  the  facing  up  of  the 
curious,  gossiping  world  ”  ;  and  if  an  author  who  knew  what  she 
was  writing  about  would  say  chaperone  and  debutante.  Also  may 
we  suggest  to  Miss  Patrick  that  “  iinperturbed,”  “  uncreditably,”  and 
“  impolite,”  though  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary,  are  not  words  in 
common  use,  and  might  he  exchanged  with  advantage  for  those 
which  are  ? 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rTJHE  recently  deceased  geographer  Oscar  Peschel  *  was  a  man 
to  he  missed,  one  of  those  useful  writers  who,  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  men  gifted  with  a  genius  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  general  public,  convey  the  researches  of  the  former 
to  the  latter,  and  in  some  measure  set  their  own  mark  upon  them  by 
symmetry  of  arrangement  and  lucidity  of  style.  Work  of  this  nature 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  Pesckel’s  labours  and  his  best  title  to  re¬ 
membrance  ;  time,  however,  remained  for  sundry  excursions  into  the 
by-paths  of  geographical  science,  which,  when  collected,  prove 
sufficient  to  form  a  volume  of  considerable  size,  varied  in  sub¬ 
ject,  and  full  of  interest  for  every  cultivated  reader.  The  most 
entertaining  division  of  the  work  is  that  devoted  to  mythical  geo¬ 
graphy;  tales  of  anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beneath  their  shoulders,  of  Gog  and  Magog,  of  golden  islands  and 
loadstone  mountains,  of  the  fabulous  city  of  Arin,  situated  in  the 
precise  centre  of  the  earth,  but  unfortunately  given  oyer  to  the 
occupation  of  the  devil.  Another  highly  interesting  essay  discusses 
the  supposed  allusions  to  the  Southern  Gross  in  the  Purgatorio  of 
Dante.  The  next  section  is  devoted  to  essays  on  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  geographical  discovery.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Europe  and  India  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Other  papers  treat  of 
mediaeval  travel  in  Africa  and  Eastern  Asia  ;  others  of  such  geogra¬ 
phical  problems  as  the  invention  of  the  compass  and  the  original 
discoverer  of  America;  others  again  deal  with  recent  works, 
such  as  Mr.  Major’s  Life  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
The  next  item  is  a  comprehensive  and  highly  appreciative  review 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  followed  by  a 
series  of  articles  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  works  of  Carl  Bitter, 
and  generally  relating  to  the  influence  of  geographical  conditions 
on  general  culture.  An  essay  oil  the  best  method  of  imparting 
geographical  instruction  succeeds,  and  the  volume  is  closed  by  some 
papers  partly  criticizing,  but  generally  supporting,  the  Darwinian 
theory.  A  second  volume  is  to  follow. 

Boumaniat,  Ilerr  Ilenke  justly  remarks,  is  a  country  of  the 
future.  It  might  be  added  that  there  is  hardly  another  European 
country  whose  future  it  is  so  difficult  to  forecast.  Its  political 
progress  of  late  years  has  been  extraordinary ;  but  unfortunately 
it  has  not  been  a  progress  fairly  earned  by  high  national  qualities  as. 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  but  one  solely  due  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
powerful  neighbours,  which  may  at  auy  moment  be  appeased  or 
diverted  by  a  change  in  the  general  situation  of  affairs.  There  are, 
for  instance,  many  less  conceivable  solutions  of  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  than  that  the  Bussians,  postponing  trans-Danubian  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  should  quietly  establish  themselves  in  the  richer 

*  Ahhandlungen  2ur  Erd-  unit  Volkcrhvnde.  Yon  Oscar  Peschel.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  J.  Lowenberg.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Ilumblot.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Rumanien.  Land  und  Yclb.  Unter  bevorzugter  Berueksichtigung 
der  gegenwiti  tigen  Lage  gescliiidert  von  Rudolf  Henke.  Leipzig  :  Wigand. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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regions  to  the  north  of  the  river,  of  which  they  are  at  present  in 
full  military  possession,  and  from  which  they  could  not  easily  he 
expelled.  What  the  Roumans  might  he  if  they  possessed  the 
masculine  virtues  of  the  Magyars  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact, 
probably  new  to  most  readers,  of  their  numbering  no  fewer  than 
ten  millions,  four  millions  only  of  whom  dwell  in  the  Principalities 
under  the  sway  of  Prince  Charles.  The  remaining  million  of  his 
Highness’s  subjects  constitute  an  exceedingly  mixed  multitude, 
including  200,000  gipsies  and  6,000  refugees  of  the  abnormal 
community  of  the  Skoptzi ;  who,  however,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  small  eccentric  sects,  rank  among  the  most  sober, 
moral,  and  industrious  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sharp 
distinction  of  the  Roumans’  language  from  that  of  all 
their  neighbours,  and  their  sincere,  however  ill-founded,  be¬ 
lief  in  their  Latin  origin,  give  them  a  national  coherence  which 
would  stand  them  in  great  stead  but  for  their  deficiency  in 
military  qualities,  and  in  public  and  private  morality.  They 
have  a  champion  in  Herr  Henke,  who  carries  his  advocacy 
to  the  point  of  giving  them  a  high  character  for  cleanliness,  con¬ 
trary,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  to  the  testimony  of  every 
other  authority.  He  is  not,  however,  an  indiscriminate  panegyrist, 
and  speaks  with  severity  of  the  wretched  political  corruption  and 
intrigue  which  have  rendered  Prince  Charles's  task  so  difficult. 
His  volume  is  accompanied  by  a  useful  historical  sketch,  some¬ 
what  too  difi’use,  perhaps,  in  treating  of  recent  events :  its  great 
value,  however,  is  the  mass  it  contains  of  statistics  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  which  seem  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  which 
will  render  the  book  for  some  time  to  come  indispensable  to  all 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country. 
One  interesting  section  is  the  sketch  of  Roumanian  literature,  with 
specimens  of  the  language,  and  an  account  of  the  scholarly  move¬ 
ment — the  counterpart  of  the  classical  reaction  in  modern  Greece 
— which  has  already  displaced  the  Slavonic  alphabet  in  favour  of 
the  Roman,  and  aims  more  and  more  at  bringing  the  language 
back  to  the  Latin  type.  Upon  this  movement  chiefly  rests  the 
hope  of  that  linn  national  consolidation  which  it  is  so  greatly 
the  interest  of  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  that  Roumania  should 
obtain.  The  author’s  notes  of  travel  in  the  country  are  not  un¬ 
interesting,  but  should  rather  have  been  reserved  for  another  book. 

If  we  remember  aright,  it  was  Midhad  Pasha  who  announced 
that  the  Sultan’s  subjects,  all  differences  of  race,  language,  and  re¬ 
ligion  notwithstanding,  were  henceforth  to  regard  each  other  as 
countrymen,  and  bear  the  common  appellation  of  Ottomans.  It 
can  hardly  be  on  any  other  principle  that  the  Ottoman  nationality 
is  claimed  by  the  author  of  Stambul  * * * * §,  whose  pictures  of  T  urkish 
men  and  things,  though  not  taken  from  a  hostile  point  of  view, 
betray  no  vestige  of  patriotic  feeling.  They  are  very  tolerably 
written,  and  do  not  want  for  piquancy,  but  are  diffuse,  ill-arranged, 
and,  a  more  serious  drawback,  by  no  means  up  to  date.  We  know 
all  that  is  needful  to  be  known  respecting  the  follies  and  vices  of 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  and  his  Vizier  Mahmoud’s  treasonable  subser¬ 
viency  to  Russia  ;  while,  if  Sawas  Pasha  and  Kernal  Bey  are  less 
familiar  personages,  they  are  still  hardly  those  respecting  whom  we 
are  most  anxious  for  information.  Of  the  statesmen  and  warriors 
on  whom  the  last  hopes  of  Turkey  are  suspended — Midhad,  Edhem, 
Suleiman,  Mehemet  Ali — we  hear  not  a  syllable,  and  can  only  trust 
that  they  may  be  reserved  for  the  promised  second  volume.  The 
work  exhibits  few  traces  of  partiality  or  party  feeling,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  its  unsparing  exposure  of  the  corruption  or  imbecility 
of  almost  every  branch  of  the  administration,  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  is  not  wholly  discouraging.  The  misfortune  of  the  country 
has  been  much  less  the  want  of  capable  statesmen  than  the  manner 
in  which  these  have  been  thwarted  by  the  senseless,  capricious, 
but  omnipotent  despotism  behind  them.  This  capital  evil  is  now 
to  all  appearance  in  great  measure  removed,  and  although  the 
resources  of  the  nation  have  undoubtedly  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  beyond  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  recovery.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  such  an  affluence 
of  diplomatic  and  administrative  talent  as  Turkey  has  produced  of 
late  years  is  not  a  usual  accompaniment  of  national  decay. 

There  can  assuredly  be  no  question  as  to  the  patriotism  or  the 
national  partiality  of  the  Slavonian  historian’s!  narrative  of  the 
Montenegrin  campaign  of  1876;  but  its  contents  are  likely  to  prove 
a  disagreeable  surprise  to  those  who,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  or  the 
Laureate,  have  set  up  an  ideal  in  the  pugnacious  little  principality, 
or  an  idol  in  its  ruler,  Prince  Nicholas.  There  is,  indeed,  no  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  valour  of  the  Montenegrins,  which,  combined  with 
the  great  natural  facilities  of  their  country  for  resistance,  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Gopcevic,  enabled  them  with  only  27,000  men  to  keep 
1 20,000  Turks  at  bay  for  a  year.  This  exploit  is  the  more  astonishing 
if,  as  M.  Gopcevic  further  insists,  it  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  greatest  strategical  blunders,  the  grossest  negligence,  and  all 
the  military  and  political  faults  that  can  well  be  committed  by 
a  leader  equally  arrogant  and  incapable.  This  personage  is  no 
other  than  the  chivalrous  Prince  Nicholas  himself,  whose  vanity, 
covetousness,  perfidy,  theatrical  affectation,  and  general  inefficiency 
M.  Gopcevic  is  never  weary  of  exposing  wdtli  the  most  stinging 
sarcasm.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  these  assertions  must  be 
received  with  much  caution.  We  are,  on  the  one  hand,  slow  to 
believe  that  the  Principality  successfully  resisted  120,000  Turks 
last  year,  considering  that  it  nearly  succumbed  to  half  the  number 

*  Stambul  und  das  moderne  Turkenihum.  Bilder  von  einem  Osmanen. 
Leipzig :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  her  Krieg  Montenegro's  gegen  die  Pforte  im  Jahre  1S76.  Von  S. 
Gopcevi-c.  Wien:  Seidel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


the  other  day.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Gopce vic’s  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Prince  Nicholas  is  to  a  large  extent  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  accuser  is  a  Servian,  and  that  the  Servians  have 
every  interest  in  extenuating  their  own  disastrous  failure  by  throw¬ 
ing  as  much  of  the  blame  as  possible  upon  their  allies.  There  is, 
moreover,  little  cordiality  between  the  two,  and  less  community 
of  interest.  M.  Gopcevie’s  expressions  of  opinion  should  there¬ 
fore  be  received  with  much  reserve.  As  a  bare  narrative  of  oc¬ 
currences  his  narrative  is  probably  trustworthy,  and  will  contribute 
to  render  the  Montenegrin  campaign  intelligible.  It  also  contains 
incidental  notices  of  value.  Ahmed  Mukhtar,  the  present  Turkish 
generalissimo  in  Asia,  is  credited  with  energy  and  presence  of 
mind,  but  accused  of  bigotry,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  Dervish  Pasha, 
now  commanding  at  Batoum,  is  described  as  wholly  incapable. 

Count  Henckel  Donnersmarck’s  motive  in  publishing  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia’s  letters  to  the  Count’s  grandparents  *  seems 
rather  family  pride  than  any  clear  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  documents.  A  more  elegant  volume  in  a  typographical  point 
of  view  has  rarely  proceeded  from  the  German  press,  but  otherwise 
its  chief  interest  is  the  demonstration  it  affords  of  Prince  Henry’s 
diametrical  unlikeness  to  his  brother  Frederick  the  Great  in  respect 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  thoroughly  commonplace  cha¬ 
racter.  He  appears  throughout  as  the  kind,  disinterested  friend 
of  the  Donnersmarck  family,  but  his  letters  are  unrelieved  by  a 
gleam  of  anything  approximating  to  intellect,  and  the  French  in 
which  they  are  composed  is  atrocious  beyond  measure,  even  for  a 
princely  personage  who  may  have  esteemed  himself  super  gram- 
maticum.  The  following  specimen  will  afford  a  fair  criterion 
alike  of  the  Prince’s  style  and  of  his  taste : — “  On  a  donnes  Ven- 
dredy  passes  une  musique  d’eglise  de  Mosar,  beaucoup  de  personne 
furent  dans  l’admiration  ;  En  confidence  Je  vous  dires  que  Je  l’ai 
trouves  abominable.” 

Dr.  Beyer’s  collection  of  Riickert’s  last  remains!  is  an  eccentric 
medley,  made  up  partly  of  unpublished  poems  and  other  writings, 
but  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  scraps  of  correspondence,  mar¬ 
ginalia,  memoranda  of  all  kinds,  bibliographical  notes,  and  investi¬ 
gations,  seldom  of  much  interest,  into  obscure  points  in  Riickert’s 
biography.  The  most  interesting  constituents  of  this  olla  podrida 
are  some  letters  and  other  memorials  of  Ruckert’s  early 
friendship  with  Baron  von  Stockmar,  afterwards  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  politics ;  his  criticisms  on  F.  Rohmer’s  remark¬ 
able  work  Kriiih  cles  Gottesbe griffs,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Iianian  scholar  Spiegel  on  his  merits  as  a  trans¬ 
lator  from  the  Persian.  Most  of  the  remainder  would  seem 
frivolously  minute  if  it  concerned  Goethe  or  Schiller,  and  is  much 
more  so  when  relating  to  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  like 
Riickert.  Some  of  the  new  lyrics  would  be  well  enough  if 
Riickert  had  not  published  far  too  many  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Paul  Lindau’s  biography  of  Alfred  de  Musset  J  may  be  described 
as  an  honest  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  portrait  recently  traced  in 
outline  by  the  poet’s  brother.  The  elder  De  Musset’s  memoir  is 
very  readable,  but  singularly  deficient  in  everything  of  the  nature 
of  a  piece  justificative.  W  e  are  constrained  to  accept  Paul  de 
Musset’s  word  for  everything,  or  can  only  emancipate  ourselves 
from  this  dependence  at  the  cost  of  mastering  the  whole  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject.  Herr  Lindau  has  undertaken  to  save 
us  this  trouble  ;  his  digest  of  the  information  accessible  combines 
French  liveliness  with  German  thoroughness  ;  his  portrait  is  vivid 
as  well  as  conscientious,  and  is  not  perhaps  the  less  acceptable 
for  being  a  trifle  partial.  Musset's  errors  were  so  evidently  the 
result  of  temperament  that  the  biographer's  leniency  meets  with 
ready  indulgence.  Viewed  on  his  earthly  and  prosaic  side,  the 
poet  was  but  a  poor  creature ;  yet  he  made  the  best  of  himself, 
such  as  he  was.  One  is  not  in  his  case,  as  with  Marlowe  or  Burns, 
fretted  by  the  continual  feeling  that  things  should  have  been  or 
might  have  been  different.  It  would  be  otherwise  if  we  could 
assent  to  Ilerr  Lindau's  estimate  of  the  influence  of  his  unfortunate 
connexion  with  Mme.  Sand  on  his  character  and  destiny.  We  are 
satisfied  that  he  enormously  exaggerates  it.  The  intimacy  was 
grounded  on  vanity  pure  and  simple ;  affection  had  no  share  in  it 
on  either  side.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the  wounds  which 
its  dissolution  inflicted  on  De  Musset's  amour  propre  were  slow  to 
heal ;  but  such  wounds  do  not  blight  a  life,  and  there  is  proof 
enough  that  De  Musset  soon  consoled  himself  for  everything  ex¬ 
cept  his  mortification.  Ilerr  Lindau’s  chapter  on  the  subject  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  good  taste  of  his  book.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  strong  prejudice  against  George  Sand  ;  but  she,  if  living, 
could  not  have  complained  of  his  following  the  example  of  un¬ 
fairness  and  indelicacy  set  by  herself  in  the  least  defensible  of  all 
her  publications.  Lindau’s  estimate  of  Alfred  de  Musset  as  a  poet 
is  exceedingly  just,  though  he  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  advert 
to  his  intensely  national  character.  Musset  is  in  his  way  as  typical 
a  Frenchman  as  M.  Thiers,  and  even  apart  from  his  poetical 
genius,  deserves  study  as  one  of  tho  representative  figures  of  his 
nation. 

Fanny  Lewald’s  trio  of  novelettes  §  are  pretty  and  readable,  not 

*  Brief t  der  Bidder  Friedrichs  des  Grossenunmeine  Grossettem.  Heraus- 
gegeben  und  bevorwortet  von  L.  A.  Graf  Henckel  Donnersmarck.  Berlin: 
Schneider.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

+  Nuchgelassene  Gedichte  F.  Ruckert’s  und  neue  Beitrdge  zu  dessen  Leben 
und  Schriften.  Von  Dr.  C.  Berger.  Wien  :  Braumiiller.  London  :  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Norgate. 

J  Alfred  de  Musset.  Von  Paul  Lindau.  Berlin:  Hoffmann.  London: 
Kolckmann. 

§  A  cue  Nnvetlen.  Von  Fanny  Lewald.  Berlin:  Hertz.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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distinguished  by  any  very  striking  features,  hut  agreeably  free 
from  the  hardness  characteristic  of  the  author’s  earlier  writings. 

The  drinking  songs  and  other  humorous  metrical  extravagances 
published  by  M.  Scbauenburg  *  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  The 
illustrations",  however,  are  admirable. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  French  verse  f  is  a  curiosity,  and  the 
curiosity  is  increased  by  the  rarity  of  the  version,  which  has 
hitherto  existed  only  in  a  single  MS.  of  the  Munich  Library.  A 
small  portion,  however,  has  been  published  in  Le  Roux  de  Lincy’s 
edition  of  Wace’s  Brut  (1836).  The  author  follows  Geoffrey 
pretty  closely,  but  shows  traces  of  acquaintance  with  other  writers. 
His  Brut  has  nothing  in  common  with  Wace's  but  the  source 
from  which  both  authors  have  derived  their  materials. 

The  Busman  Revieiv  J  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  the  history 
of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  II.,  in  the  shape  of  a  notice  of  the 
latest  publications  of  the  Russian  Historical  Society.  These 
publications  mainly  consist  of  despatches  from  the  Austrian  and 
English  Ambassadors ;  the  former  treating  chiefly  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  deposition  of  Peter  III., 
the  latter  of  the  early  years  of  Catharine’s  reign.  Count  Mercy’s 
despatches  are  conclusive  as  to  the  inevitableness  of  Peter's 
dethronement,  though  he  hardly  seems  to  have  foreseen  Catharine’s 
accession,  and  even  thinks  she  would  have  acted  wisely  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son.  He  speaks  of 
her  “  violent  passions  ”  and  “  singular  ideas  ” ;  but  evidently 
writes  under  the  influence  of  disappointment  at  her  continuing  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  Prussia.  The  English  Am- 
ba  ssadors,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  sufficiently  eulogize  her 
affability,  her  wisdom,  and  the  humane  and  liberal  spirit  of  her 
domestic  administration.  Even  in  questions  of  foreign  policy 
they  were  so  accommodating  as  to  offer  no  objection  to  Russia's 
aggrandizement  in  the  Black  Sea,  provided  that  the  Bosphorus 
remained  closed  to  vessels  of  war.  It  is  instructive  and  amusing 
to  remark  that  Russia  was  then  anxious  to  erect  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  with  the  Crimea,  into  an  independent  principality 
under  her  own  protection  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  same 
remedy  might  advantageously  be  applied  to  the  wrongs  of 
Finland. 

Tire  most  interesting  contribution  to  the  August  number  of  the 
Rundschau  §  is  a  detailed  account,  by  Professor  E.  Hiibner,  of  the 
interesting  discovery  recently  made  at  Aljustrel  in  Portugal, 
where  inscribed  tablets  have  come  to  light  giving  a  complete 
insight,  as  far  as  they  extend,  into  the  internal  organization  of  a 
Roman  mining  community.  The  regulations  for  the  farming  out 
of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies  are  particularly  curious. 
The  anonymous  essay  on  Michael  Bakunin,  the  Russian  socialist,  is 
completed.  Nothing  more  wild,  senseless,  and  destructive  than 
Bakunin’s  socialist  schemes  can  be  imagined  ;  the  misfortune  is 
that  they  seem  rather  characteristic  of  the  race  than  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  suggest  alarming  reflections  in  the  event  of  the  Slavonic 
family  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the  European  sj’stem.  F. 
Kapp  contributes  an  interesting  view  of  the  changes  in  American 
politics  introduced  by  President  Hayes.  “  On  the  Lake  of 
Como,”  by  Karl  Gutzken,  is  a  bright  agreeable  story. 


*  Hortus  Deliciarum.  Erster  Spaziergang.  Lakr :  Suhauenburg. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Der  Munchener  Brut.  Gottfried  r on  Monmouth  in  franzosischen 
Versen  des  XII.  Jahrhunderts.  Herausgegeben  von  Iv.  Hofmann  und  K. 
Vollmoller.  Halle:  Lippert.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Russische  lievue.  Monatschrift  fur  Kunde  Russlands.  Herausgegeben 
von  C.  Rottger.  Jahrg.  VI.  lift.  7.  St.  Petersburg:  Schmitzdorff. 
London :  Tiiibner. 

§  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg.  Jahrg.  3. 
lift.  11.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Trtibner. 
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PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1878.— The 
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Fine  Art  Section  of  the  British  Commission  to  undertake  the  Organization  of  the  Select 
Exhibition  which  is  to  represent  British  Architecture  in  Paris  in  1878,  will  be  happy  to 
forward  any  Information  and  Forms  of  Application  to  Architects  who  propose  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  there. 
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Repression  of  Crime— The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Advocate. 

Education— The  Right  lion.  Lord  Young. 

Health— Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Economy  and  Trade— JAMES  Caird,  Esq..  C.B.,F.R.S. 
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Council— George  Woodyatt  Hastings,  Esq. 

Information  as  to  Papers  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices,  1  Adam  Street, 
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OCHOLARSHIPS  in  SCIENCE.— ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S 

HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE— TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  £100. 
open  to  Students  who  have  not  entered  at  any  London  Medical  School,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  September  26.  Subjects  :  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics.  One  Scholar¬ 
ship  will  be  awarded  to  a  Candidate  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  under  Twenty  years  of  age  ;  the 
other  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five  years  of  age.  An  EXHIBITION  of  £50  in 
the  same  subjects,  and  One  of  £40  in  the  subjects  of  Preliminary  Education,  open  to  Students 

who  have  entered  the  Hospital  in  October,  will  be  competed  for  in  that  month _ For  particulars 

apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Resident  Warden*  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


rriIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End. — THE  SESSION,  1877-78,  will  Commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  1877, 
when  a  Conversazione  will  be  held  at  Eight  P.M.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value 
£60  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students. 
Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one 
payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments 
are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House-Physicians,  Four  House-Surgeons, 
<  hie  Accoucheurship;  also  Two  Dressersliips  and  Two  Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London 
Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

R.  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


I >  OSSALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  (£10  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  liossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons. 00 Guineas;  Laymen's,  60  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood. 


KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

Head- Master — R.  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  for  Thirteen  years  Assistant-Master  at  Mnrlborough  and  Rugby. 

Assistant-Masters— Kev.T.  A.  A.  Chirol,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College, Oxford,  and 
Junior  Mathematical  Scholar  in  the  University  (1st  Class  Mathematical  School,  1870) ;  J.  M. 
BATTEN,  B.A..  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge  (1st  Class  Classical  Tripos,  1875). 

A  Classical  and  Modern  School,  f  irst  Examination  for  the  Foundation,  August  7.  First 
Entrance  Examination  for  Non-foundationers,  September  27,  1877,  when  the  College  will  be 
opened. 

For  Terms  and  Forms  of  Entry  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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THE  WAR. 

IF  the  Turks  continue  to  hold  their  ground  against  a 
great  superiority  of  force,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  cause  will  become  less  unpopular  in  England.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  reason  against  expelling  a  population 
bag  and  baggage  from  its  native  soil  than  that  it  is  too 
powerful  and  too  brave  to  be  expelled.  The  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  liberated  Bulgarians  will  also  diminish  the 
sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  victims  of  last  year’s 
massacres.  It  is  true  that  a  murder  or  other  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  Christian  is  no  excuse  for  a  similar  crime  pre¬ 
viously  committed  by  a  Mahometan ;  but  the  proof  that 
barbaric  vices  result  rather  from  defective  civilization  than 
from  special  religious  dogmas  may  well  impair  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  intolerant  theological  partisans.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  his  usual  moderation  and  impartiality,  attributes  the 
reports  of  Bulgarian  and  Cossack  outrages  to  the  shameless 
lying  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  and,  having  first 
assumed  that  all  the  accounts  are  false,  he  then  expresses 
a  wish  for  further  information.  In  one  of  his  latest  speeches 
at  Hawarden,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  Air.  Gladstone 
insists  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  neutrality,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  repeatedly  insinuates  that  the  neutral  professions 
of  the  Government  are  insincere  and  treacherous.  He  has 
happily  not  yet  so  far  discarded  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
controversy  as  to  accuse  his  political  adversaries  in  England 
of  shameless  lying,  though  he  evidently  thinks  that  they 
are  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  The  Salford  Liberal 
Association  was  informed  that  the  Porte,  representing  a 
nominally  friendly  Power,  is  “  the  most  abominable 
“  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Although  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  officially  represent  the  country,  the 
most  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  himself 
a  late  and  perhaps  a  future  Prime  Alinister,  shares  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  especially  in  relation  to  foreign  States, 
the  responsibilities  of  Government.  Lord  Salisbury,  of 
whose  political  opinions  Air.  Gladstone  has  sometimes 
condescended  to  approve,  lately  said,  with  much  good 
sense,  that  the  neutrality  of  England  in  the  present  war 
ought  to  extend  to  language  used  in  public,  and  not  merely 
to  be  confined  to  official  communications.  Air.  Gladstone’s 
interpretation  of  neutrality  seems  to  be  not  inconsistent  with 
passionate  hatred,  and  with  unqualified  abuse  of  one  of 
the  belligerents ;  yet  the  Government  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  head  negotiated  or  renewed  a  treaty 
for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  the  most  abominable 
Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding 
its  alleged  habit  of  shameless  lying.  In  the  not  impossible 
contingency  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  return  to  power,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  he  could  take  advantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mediation  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  His  extra¬ 
vagant  vituperation  of  the  weaker  Power,  implying  a  wish  for 
the  absolute  triumph  of  the  invader,  would  destroy  any 
influence  in  favour  of  peace  which  might  otherwise  be 
exercised  by  the  English  Government.  No  statesman  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  rank  has  at  any  former  time  so  wantonly 
disqualified  himself  for  the  performance  of  duties  which  it 
would  be  treason  to  neglect. 

Mr.  Gladstone  also  repeated  at  Hawarden  the  assertion 
that  the  Government  might  have  redressed  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  “  summarily  and 
“  without  bloodshed,  by  the  action  of  a  united  Europe.”  In 
other  words,  the  English  Government  ought,  in  concert 
with  the  Great  Powers,  to  have  demanded  concessions 
from  Turkey,  with  the  alternative  of  war  in  case  of  refusal. 


Even  if  the  suggested  intervention  were  not  anomalous 
and  unjust,  there  is  no  reason  to  supposo  that  it 
would  have  been  successful  without  bloodshed.  The  sup¬ 
posed  union  would  probably  have  included  only  Russia 
and  England.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  last  autumn 
returned  a  peremptory  refusal  to  a  proposal  of  joint  inter¬ 
vention  involving  a  Russian  occupation  of  Bulgaria. 
Neither  France  nor  Germany  has  at  any  time  intimated  a 
design  of  waging  an  unprovoked  war  on  Turkey.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  even  the  excited  crowds  which  a 
year  ago  applauded  declamations  on  Bulgarian  atrocities 
would  have  supported  the  wanton  injustice  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  Turkey.  The  events  which  have  since 
occurred  have  been  sufficiently  lamentable.  The  autumn 
agitation  in  England  has  probably  been  one  cause  of  the 
precipitation  of  the  war  of  conquest  which  Russia  had  long 
meditated  and  prepared.  Within  four  months  the  mor¬ 
tality  and  suffering  arising  from  the  campaigns  in  Europe 
and  Asia  have  been  enormously  greater  than  any  evils 
which  could  have  occurred  in  time  of  peace;  yet  in  all 
probability  the  worst  consequences  of  the  war  have 
scarcely  begun.  The  accounts  of  massacres  by  Cossacks, 
Bulgarians,  and  Turks  are  sufficiently  distressing  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  national  feeling  of  shame 
and  remorse  which  must  have  prevailed  if  England, 
under  the  impulse  of  Air.  Gladstone,  had  taken  part 
in  the  invasion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  atti¬ 
tude  or  conduct  of  the  Turks  to  render  it  probable 
that  they  would  have  yielded  to  English  dictation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers  confidently  asserted  a  year  ago 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turks  was  exclusively  due  to  a 
conviction  that,  in  case  of  need,  they  would  be  assisted  by 
England.  Any  hope  of  the  kind  which  they  may  have 
cherished  must  have  been  rudely  disturbed  by  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  proceedings  at  the  Conference,  and  it  must  have 
been  finally  dispelled  by  the  neutrality  of  the  English 
Government  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  An  invasion 
of  different  parts  of  the  Empire  by  more  than  300,000  men 
has  not  hitherto  produced  any  sign  of  yielding.  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  prophecies  have  been  falsified  by  the  event;  and 
his  hypothetical  speculations  on  wbat  might  have  been  are 
probably  not  less  fallacious.  Of  many  unfair  statements  and 
unreasonable  suggestions,  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  are 
contained  or  implied  in  an  attack  on  the  English  representa¬ 
tives  in  Turkey.  The  first  duty  of  diplomatic  agents  is  to 
supply  their  Government  with  accurate  information.  Their 
more  active  functions  of  negotiation  or  remonstrance  are 
only  occasionally  required,  and  are  exercised  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  home.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Layard,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  or  their  subordinates 
in  the  Turkish  provinces,  have  either  intentionally  misre¬ 
presented  facts,  or  failed  to  transmit  to  the  Government 
the  most  accurate  information  which  they  can  procure ; 
but  Sir  H.  Elliot  exerted  Limself  to  counteract  Russian 
intrigues,  and  Mr.  Layard  has  committed  the  graver 
offence  of  showing  that  the  number  of  victims  in 
Bulgaria  was  grossly  exaggerated.  Air.  Gladstone  conse¬ 
quently  denounces  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  in  Turkey  as 
apologists  for  the  abominable  Government.  It  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  act  to  hold  up  public  servants  in  a  difficult  and 
responsible  situation  to  the  hostility  of  an  uninformed  mob 
because  they  abstain  from  pandering  to  partisan  delusion 
and  violence.  In  the  present  case  the  impropriety  is 
aggravated  by  the  former  official  relations  between  the 
accuser  and  the  victims  of  his  pi’ejudice.  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  was  retained  in  office  through  the  whole  term  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  Mr.  Layakd,  long  a  member  of  the  party, 
to  the  Spanish  Legation,  and  probably  placed  confidence 
in  his  discretion  and  veracity.  If  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
present  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  two  Turkish 
Ambassadors  are  well  founded,  he  must  formerly  have  been 
guilty  either  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  almost  equally 
culpable  want  of  judgment. 

Even  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  animosity  against  Mahometans 
and  English  Ministers  were  more  justifiable,  the  expression 
of  his  antipathies  is  at  present  unseasonable  and  irrelevant. 
The  fortunes  of  the  war  depend  not  on  the  diplomacy 
which  failed  to  avert  it,  nor  even  on  the  moral  character  of 
the  Turks  and  their  abominable  Government.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  aspirations  for  the  success  of  the  invader  may 
probably  he  gratified,  not  because  the  Mahometan  religion 
is  objectionable,  nor  even  because  the  Bulgarian  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  repressed  with  savage  cruelty,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Russian  army. 
Probable  calculations  founded  on  reports  from  the  seat  of 
war  may  perhaps  once  more  be  falsified  by  experience. 
The  cowardice  or  imbecility  which  were  displayed  during 
the  passage  of  the  Danube,  at  Nicopolis,  at  Tirnova,  and  in 
the  ShipkaPass,  were  unexpectedly  followed  by  the  vigorous 
defence  of  Plevna  and  by  the  advance  of  Suleiman  Pasha 
against  General  Goukko.  There  is  now  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Turkish  generals  will  fight,  and  there  never  was 
a  doubt  of  the  quality  of  their  regular  forces  if  they 
were  properly  led  ;  but  no  troops  and  no  com¬ 
mander  can  struggle  effectually  against  an  overpower¬ 
ing  force.  The  Russians  have  the  advantage  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  position  between  the  armies  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
Osman  Pasha,  and  they  hold  two  passes  in  the  Balkans 
which  they  have  probably  by  this  time  made  impregnable. 
Suleiman  Pasha  appears  to  have  committed  an  error  in 
attempting  to  force  the  Shipka  Pass,  which  would  be¬ 
come  untenable  if  the  Turks  could  turn  it.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  Russians  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
detaching  a  force  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the 
army  at  Plevna  with  Sophia ;  but  when  their  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrive  they  will  be  able  to  spare  troops  for  such 
operations,  and  yet  to  face  either  or  both  of  the  main 
Turkish  armies  in  superior  force.  The  statement  that 
180,000  men  are  marching  from  the  interior  of  Russia  to 
the  Danube  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated  ;  but  the  Imperial 
Guard  alone  numbers  50,000  men  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  The  intended  concentration  of  a  vast  army  in 
Bulgaria  indicates  a  design  of  finishing  the  war,  if  possible, 
in  the  present  campaign.  If  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
intended  to  winter  in  his  present  quarters,  he  would  neither 
have  encumbered  himself  with  additional  numbers  to  feed, 
nor  have  retained  the  advanced  posts  in  the  Balkan 
passes.  The  suspension  of  active  operations  since 
the  battle  of  Plevna  boded  ill  for  the  Turkish  army. 
Mehemet  Ali  and  his  lieutenants  may  perhaps  have 
acted  prudently  in  not  attacking  the  enemy  while  his 
reinforcements  were  still  at  a  distance ;  but  their  inaction 
could  only  be  excused  by  conscious  inability  to  meet  the 
Russians  in  the  open  field.  It  seems  that  they  have 
at  last  resolved  on  active  operations,  but  the  result 
is  not  yet  known.  In  Armenia  the  Russians  seem  not 
to  have  retrieved  their  former  failures.  If  Mukhtar 
Pasha  can  hold  his  position  in  front  of  Kars  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  longer,  the  season  will  be  too  far  advanced  for 
active  operations.  A  decisive  victory  over  the  Turkish 
army  in  Bulgaria  would  perhaps  render  the  Russian 
Government  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
Asiatic  campaign.  When  the  negotiations  for  peace  begin, 
the  sacrifices  demanded  from  Turkey  may  perhaps  not  bear 
any  direct  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  possession.  If,  in 
deference  to  Austria,  it  is  found  necessary  to  abstain  from 
permanent  territorial  conquests  in  Europe,  an  equivalent 
might  probably  be  provided  in  the  Asiatic  provinces. 


ML.  GLADSTONE  AND  IIIS  GUESTS. 

CCIDENT  or  design  has  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
invent  quite  a  new  mode  of  communicating  the 
views  of  a  statesman  to  the  people  of  England.  A  Liberal 
Association  established  in  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  says  it  should  like  to  come  in  its  thousands  to 
Hawarden,  and  it  comes.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  home  to 
any  number  of  artisans  that  like  to  visit  him.  The  ex¬ 
cursionists,  it  must  be  owned,  are  very  lucky.  They  have 


an  excursion,  which  in  itself  is  as  good  an  excursion  as: 
they  could  wish  for  ;  and,  in  addition,  they  draw  the  fore¬ 
most  politician  in  England  on  any  subject  they  like  to 
select.  If  it  was  any  other  man  who  went  through  such 
a  performance  day  after  day  except  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  would  be  simply  ridiculous.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  the  whole  proceeding  is  so- 
extremely  interesting  to  him,  that  he  damps  in  its  infancy 
what  our  clerical  friends  call  the  hollow  smile  of  the- 
worldling.  He  sympathizes  so  heartily  with  his  humble 
visitors,  is  so  profoundly  glad  that  they  have  got  a  day  in. 
the  country,  is  so  firmly  persuaded  that  to  be  a  Liberal  is- 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  and  believes  so  passionately 
in  the  virtues  of  Russia  and  the  devilry  of  the  Turks, 
that  he  imparts  an  air  of  reality,  and  even  of  dignity, 
to  what  would  otherwise  seem  somewhat  of  a  farce.  He- 
is  even  able  to  talk  down  to  his  hearers  without- 
seeming  foolish.  It  is  not  every  great  man  who  could 
escape  the  reproach  of  silliness  or  condescension 
when  he  informed  a  couple  of  thousand  workmen  that 
geraniums  look  nice  in  humble  windows;  that  Wordsworth, 
however  beautiful  his  poems  might  be  otherwise,  was 
wrong  when  he  wrote  verses  to  oppose  a  railway  coming 
to  Grasmere;  and  that  he  himself  had  just  been  presented 
with  a  walking-stick  which  united  every  excellence  a 
walking-stick  can  have,  being  light  to  carry,  comfortable- 
to  hold,  and  hard  to  hit  with.  It  is  nob  wonderful  that, 
those  who  have  come  so  far  to  see  him,  and  whose  admira¬ 
tion  he  excites  so  profoundly  when  they  get  there,  should 
always  breathe  the  forbidden  wish  to  see  him  once  more  at 
the  head  of  the  party  which  he  so  long  led.  When 
Mr.  W illiam  Gladstone  is  present  the  diffident  visitors 
are  cheered  by  finding  that  they  are  saying  no 
more  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  family  are  willing  to  say 
too.  But,  when  they  have  to  utter  their  aspirations 
unsupported,  they  receive  a  grave  and  gentle  rebuke,  and 
then  the  ceremony  proceeds.  It  may  be  observed  that  they 
are  thus  rebuked  for  doing  what  it  is  almost  impossible- 
for  them  to  help  doing.  Nothing  but  the  return  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  power  can  satisfy  their  longings.  Liberalism 
is  to  some  minds  mainly  a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  to 
others  mainly  a  matter  of  reasoning.  With  Mr.  Gladstone. 
and  his  guests  it  is  sentiment  that  prevails.  Enthusiasm- 
without  exactness  fills  the  air  they  love  to  breathe.  Lord 
Haetington  could  not  treat  them  to  a  parallel  between  the- 
distaste  of  Englishmen  to  slavery  in  their  own  colonies 
and  the  distaste  they  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  to  the  Turkish 
Government ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  Lord  Hartington 
would  at  once  see  that  the  parallel  was  not  accurate. 
Hawarden  is  the  place  where  such  parallels  are  to  be  had.;: 
it  is  to  Hawarden  therefore  that  sentimental  Liberals 
go,  and  it  is  from  Hawarden  that  they  wish  to  draw  their 
recognized  leader. 

Sentiment  is,  however,  always  a  powerful  and  some¬ 
times  a  useful  spring  of  action.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
pointed  out  to  his  hearers,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any¬ 
thing  great  done  unless  sentiment  is  set  in  motion.  What 
Mr.  Gladstone  above  all  things  wishes  to  stimulate  is  in¬ 
terest  in  politics.  The  only  special  effort  10  which  he- 
incites  his  hearers  is  that  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  in 
order  that  the  county  franchise  may  be  extended.  The 
only  definite  instruction  that  was  given  to  the  guests  at 
Hawai'den  was  that  they  must  labour  night  and  day  to 
get  votes  accorded  to  the  agricultural  population.  But,  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind,  the  really  great  benefit  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  county  franchise  would  be  that  a  further- 
number  of  Englishmen  might  thus  be  induced  to  take  an, 
interest  in  politics.  If  Englishmen  would  but  really  care 
for  political  life,  they  would,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  be  almost  necessarily  Liberals.  It  is  because  tbe  weak 
mind  of  the  country  bad  got  sick  of  politics  that  ho  him¬ 
self  was  driven  from  office.  Class  interests  at  len<Rh- 
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prevailed  over  general  interests,  and  the  selfishness  of  men 
made  them  languid.  But  at  this  moment,  when  all  seems 
so  quiet  and  Liberals  have  nothing  special  to  think  of 
except  a  change  in  the  county  franchise  which  would 
almost  infallibly  lessen  the  number  of  representatives  they 
could  return,  for  what  is  enthusiasm  to  be  felt  ?  Mr.. 
Gladstone  answers,  For  tbe  Liberal  party  itself.  He 
exhorted  liis  guests  to  be  zealous,  energetic,  impassioned 
for  Liberalism  in  tbe  abstract.  They  ought  all  to  keep 
ever  before  their  minds  the  bright  example  of  Birmingham,, 
which  never  slackens  in  its  purpose,  and  keeps  in 
constant  play  the  exquisite  machinery  with  which  it  pre¬ 
vents  even  the  cumulative  vote  from  giving  a  Conservative 
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candidate  a  chance.  A  true  Liberal  should  think  it  enough 
to  say  to  himself  that  ho  is  a  Liberal,  without  pausing  too 
critically  to  examine  what  he  means,  and  then,  feeling  that 
he  has  thus  a  cause  and  a  creed,  should  work  night  and  day 
for  their  triumph.  There  is  no  other  man  in  England  who 
could  preach  this  doctrine  effectually  except  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  for  no  one  else  could  have  a  sufficiently  deep  faith 
in  it.  But  he  somehow  does  manage  to  preach  it,  and 
the  chance  of  considerable  effect  being  produced  by  his 
ardour  should  not  be  underrated.  If  at  the  next  election  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Liberals  achieve  any  considerable 
success,  they  will  perhaps  owe  it  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
spread  of  the  conviction  that  Liberalism  is,  in  some  rather 
inexplicable  way,  a  cause  for  the  advancement  of  which 
fancies  should  be  discarded  and  dissensions  stifled. 

The  counterpart  of  confidence  in  friends  is  distrust  of 
enemies.  Towards  Conservatives  Liberals  should  be,  above 
all  things,  vigilant.  When  Conservatives  seem  to  be  doing 
right,  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  are  at  any  moment 
likely  to  go  wrong.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  his  guests  that 
he  hoped  wre  were  going  to  have  a  quiet  autumn. 
There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  England  keeping  clear  of  the 
war  ;  but  then  his  enthusiastic  hearers  were  entreated 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  realization  of  this  prospect  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  good  elements  in  the  Cabinet  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  bad.  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross,  are  as  deeply 
pledged  as  men  can  be  that  they  will  not  suffer  the 
nation  to  be  dragged  lightly  and  needlessly  into  a  war. 
But  they  may  be  weak,  deceived,  and  outwitted,  and  the 
evil  star  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  some  day  shine 
resplendent  on  the  horizon.  At  the  slightest  sign  of  such 
a  danger,  all  thoughts  of  a  quiet  autumn  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  no  amount  of  agitation  and  unrest  will  be 
too  great  to  drive  back  into  obscurity  the  adroit 
and  manoeuvring  Premier.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  Ministry  this  was 
very  much  the  tone  in  which  many  Conservatives,  and 
among  them  Mr.  Disraeli,  spoke  habitually  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  He  was  then  the  dangerous  man,  always  ready, 
so  far  as  he  could,  to  overpower  the  more  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  his  Cabinet.  There  is  generally  some  truth  in  these 
strong  political  denunciations,  even  if  there  is  some  exaggera¬ 
tion.  The  public  must  have  guessed  very  wrongly  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  some  projects  of  change  to  which  many 
members  of  his  Cabinet  were  strangers,  and  if  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  not  more  ready  to  rush  to  arms  than  some 
of  his  colleagues.  But,  if  we  look  at  these  denunciations 
as  mere  instruments  of  party  warfare,  which  those  who 
employ  them  use  without  any  conscious  insincerity,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  are  by  no  means  inefficacious.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  guests  must  have  felt  themselves  promoted  to 
the  discharge  of  a  great  and  high  function.  To  take  care 
that  they  and  their  friends  get  and  keep  on  the  register  is 
something  practical,  but  rather  tame;  to  love  Liberalism  for 
its  own  sake  is  perhaps  ennobling,  but  is  certainly  rather 
vague  work.  But  to  go  back  to  their  modest  homes,  and 
thence  turn  the  sleepless  eyes  of  an  untiring  vigilance  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  a  pursuit  which  can  scarcely  fail  to 
entertain,  to  inspirit,  and  to  vivify  the  poorest  workmen  of 
Bacup  and  Rossendale,  if  they  will  but  engage  in  it  with 
becoming  heartiness. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THINGS  IN 
GENERAL. 

f  jMHE  managers  of  the  British  Association  made  a  mis- 
1.  take  when  some  years  ago  they  established  a  Section 
of  things  in  general  for  the  discussion  of  economical,  social, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  existence  of  a  separate 
Society  expressly  devoted  to  subjects  which  lie  outside  the 
sphere  of  science  ought  to  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  de¬ 
clining  the  admixture  of  popular  topics  with  the  proper 
business  of  the  Association.  If  an  element  of  levity  is 
needed  to  relieve  the  severity  of  science,  there  are  always 
opportunities  of  indulging  in  technical  jokes  which  are 
keenly  appreciated  by  an  overstrained  audience.  In  a 
former  generation  Dr.  Buckland  and  Professor  Sedgwick 
had  a  genuine  vein  of  humour;  and  at  the  meeting  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  a  great  scientific  discoverer  condescended  to  talk 
amusing  nonsense  through  the  telephone.  Grave  common¬ 
place  and  non-scientific  disquisition  are  less  appropriate. 
Prisons,  railways,  and  improvements  in  towns  are  not  less 


practically  important  than  embryology ;  but  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  science.  It  seems  that  the 
present  Council  is  disposed  to  reconsider  an  injudicious 
concession  to  popular  indolence.  In  the  meantime  a 
paper  by  a  lady  on  the  important  but  non-scientific  subject 
of  domestic  service  has  been  prudently  rejected.  It  is  not 
surprising  that.sanitary  and  economic  theorists  should  profit 
by  the  injudicious  liberality  of  the  British  Association.  There 
is  perhaps  some  advantage  in  providing  opportunities  for 
local  magnates  who  cannot  be  expected  to  have  studied 
biology  or  electricity.  Lord  Fortescue  has  proved  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  improvement  by  a 
heavy  personal  sacrifice ;  but  his  opinions  are  principally 
interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  survival. 
After  many  years  there  is  a  kind  of  novelty  in  the  citation 
of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  authority,  and  in  the  revival  of  a  for¬ 
gotten  delusion  on  the  subject  of  railways.  Lord  Fortes¬ 
cue  once  more  complains  that  thirty  years  ago  Sir  Robert 
Peel  encouraged  the  formation  of  railways ;  and  he  has 
not  found  time  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  warnings 
of  alarmists,  the  English  railway  system  is  by  far  the  best 
in  Europe.  At  the  time  when  Lord  Fortescue’s  judgments 
probably  assumed  their  final  shape  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
blamed  for  cutting  the  first  sod  of  the  Trent  Valley  Rail¬ 
way,  which  gave  a  through  route  from  London  to  Lancashire 
and  Scotland.  The  preachers  of  social  science  asserted  that 
the  traffic  might  as  well  go  round  by  Birmingham  ;  nor 
were  they  concerned  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
district  between  Rugby  and  Stafford.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
naturally  thought  that  a  railway  through  Tamworth  would 
benefit  himself  and  his  neighbours,  and  he  may  also  have 
perceived  that  a  direct  through  line  to  the  North- 
West  would  produce  great  public  advantage.  By  consult¬ 
ing  the  abstruse  records  of  Bradshaw,  Lord  Fortescue  may 
satisfy  himself  that  the  Trent  Valley  Junction  is  now  one 
of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  James  Watson,  formerly  Provost  of  Glasgow,  read  a 
paper  which  was  not  without  interest  on  the  spirited  and 
judicious  measures  which  his  Corporation  has  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  No 
other  great  town,  except  perhaps  Liverpool,  was  equally 
in  need  of  efforts  for  the  diminution  of  disease  and  mor¬ 
tality.  The  death-rate  of  Glasgow  is  still  comparatively 
high,  but  it  has  been  within  a  few  years  sensibly 
reduced.  An  unlimited  supply  of  pure  wrater  is  one 
of  the  auxiliary  conditions  of  health,  but  a  largo 
part  of  the  population  lived  in  cellars  or  in  crowded 
alleys,  and  many  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants 
were  utterly  ignorant  and  careless  of  all  the  natural  laws 
of  health  and  decency.  The  Act  which  the  Corporation 
obtained  some  years  ago  has  in  some  respects  constituted 
the  model  on  which  Mr.  Cross  framed  his  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Bill.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  a  local  tax  levied  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
Corporation  has  gradually  bought  up,  either  by  agreement 
or  with  compulsory  powers,  the  worst  and  most  crowded 
sites  in  the  city,  and  pulled  down  the  buildings.  It  has 
not  been  their  ordinary  policy  to  provide  other  dwellings 
for  those  who  are  ejected  ;  and  probably  no  difficulty  has 
been  felt  by  the  working  classes  in  finding  room  either 
in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs. 
Sir  James  Watson  says  that,  for  the  relief  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  necessities  of  the  poorer  class,  the  Corporation 
has  built  a  certain  number  of  model  lodging-houses.  In 
other  respects,  reliance  has,  apparently  with  good  reason, 
been  placed  on  the  ordinary  process  of  supply  and  demand. 
Playgrounds  for  children,  and  other  open  spaces,  have, 
with  a  prudent  liberality,  been  provided  in  the  districts 
which  have  been  cleared.  Notwithstanding  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  building  space,  the  whole  operation  has  been 
effected  without  loss,  if  it  has  not  produced  a  small  profit; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  municipal  Government, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  experiment,  will  prosecute 
the  same  policy  as  long  as  unhealthy  dwellings  are  to  bo 
found  in  the  city.  The  public  spirit  of  tjio  municipal 
citizens,  and  the  executive  ability  of  the  municipal  staff, 
are  worthy  of  all  recognition.  If  the  emulation  of  other 
Corporations  can  be  excited  by  the  publication  of  the 
Glasgow  improvements  among  the  proceedings  of  a 
scientific  body,  the  anomaly  of  admitting  popular  sta¬ 
tistics  among  the  subjects  treated  by  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  may  be  partially  excused. 

Science  has^  if  possible,  still  less  to  do  with  foreign 
loans  ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1876  on  the 
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frauds  committed  in  connexion  with  the  Honduras  loans 
and  other  transactions  of  the  same  kind  will  have  con¬ 
vinced  all  persons  less  credulous  than  the  maiden 
ladies  and  poor  clergymen  who  are  always  seeking 
opportunities  for  losing  their  scanty  fortunes.  The 
author  of  a  paper  on  foreign  loans,  while  he  denounced 
the  ordinary  practice  of  paying  interest  out  of  borrowed 
money,  took  occasion  to  praise  the  Russian  Government  for 
having  expended  the  money  raised  by  loans  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  railways.  It  was  naturally  suggested  in  answer  that 
the  railways  have  been  designed  for  military  purposes, 
and  that  they  will  consequently  produce  the  least  possible 
return.  It  might  almost  be  contended  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  Russia  if  no  railway  had  been  made  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  During  all  that  time  the  Government 
has  been  meditating  the  conquest  of  Turkey,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  of  sending  enormous  armies  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  the  Southern  frontier.  If  there 
had  been  no  railway  south  of  Moscow,  there  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  no  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  and 
Bulgaria,  no  Servian  war  in  1876,  and  no  Russian  invasion 
in  1877.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cost  of  the 
present  campaign  will  be  as  great  as  the  outlay  on 
the  railways  which  have  alone  rendered  it  possible. 
If  such  comparisons  bear  but  a  remote  relation  to 
physical  science,  the  blame  must  rest  with  the  Association 
and  its  Section  of  things  in  general.  Of  a  general,  if  not 
a  scientific,  proposition  which  applies  to  loans  as  to  other 
investments,  the  writer  and  the  speakers  in  the  discussion 
appear  to  have  apprehended  only  the  more  obvious  half. 
Lord  FoktescUE  quoted  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  well- 
known  apophthegm  that  high  interest  means  bad  security. 
The  equally  true  and  converse  proposition  that  bad  security 
means  high  interest  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
members  of  the  section.  A  prudent  capitalist  may  well 
incur  a  certain  risk  in  consideration  of  an  annual  receipt 
of  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  on  his  outlay.  Part  of  the 
money  is  income,  and  part  is  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  caution  applied,  not  to 
large  dealers  in  money,  but  to  the  spinsters  and 
curates  who  only  want  income  on  their  capital,  aud 
who  have  never  heard  of  a  sinking-fund.  A  very  high 
premium  may  reasonably  be  demanded  from  a  borrower 
who  is  likely  either  to  be  insolvent  or  to  repudiate  his  obli¬ 
gations  ;  but,  if  proper  precautions  are  taken,  rich  aud  poor 
countries  derive  a  mutual  advantage  from  the  transfer  of 
superfluous  capital  to  places  where  it  commands  a  high  rate 
of  interest.  The  cases  in  which  loans  are  intercepted  by 
contractors  and  promoters  belong  to  no  branch  of  science, 
except  perhaps  criminal  jurisprudence. 

One  subject  of  discussion  which  is  not  without  interest 
was  the  supposed  conflict  of  modern  experience  with 
Malthus’s  doctrine  of  population  and  subsistence.  Of  late 
it  has  in  England  been  more  difficult  to  obtain  labour  than 
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to  procure  employment.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  much  more  than  doubled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  ;  and  yet,  in  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion  to  theory,  wealth  has  increased  still  more  rapidly  than 
population.  It  was  impossible  that  Malthus  should  foresee 
the  disturbing  causes  which  have  impeded  or  suspended  the 
operation  of  his  well-known  law.  The  proposition  that,  in 
the  absence  of  some  external  check,  population  increases 
in  a  geometrical  and  food  in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  is 
not  less  true  at  present  than  when  it  was  first  announced ; 
but  nevertheless  food  may  in  a  limited  period  increase 
more  rapidly  than  population.  When  Malthus  wrote, 
nearly  all  the  corn  consumed  in  England  was  grown 
at  home.  The  greater  part  of  the  present  con¬ 
sumption  is  imported  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  in  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years  such 
material  improvements  as  railways  and  steamboats  will  be 
added  to  the  instruments  of  production  ;  but  emigration 
may  perhaps  for  a  long  time  to  come  relieve  the  British 
islands,  in  case  of  need,  of  a  population  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  superfluous.  The  advice  tendered  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  the  English  working  classes, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  their  duty  to  increase  and  multiply, 
was  not  j  udicious,  and  much  less  scientific.  The  famine  of 
1847  in  Ireland,  and  the  still  graver  disasters  from  which 
India  has  repeatedly  suffered,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  hasty  antagonists  of  Malthus.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  promulgation  of  rash  doctrines  by  amateur  econo¬ 
mists  will  effect  little  practical  harm.  No  essay  or  speech 
will  alter  the  English  habit  of  having  large  families,  or  the 
opposite  practice  of  France.  An  industrial  population  will 


increase  rapidly,  and  experience  shows  that  a  freehold 
peasantry  takes  care  not  to  add  to  its  numbers.  The 
opponents  of  Malthus  ought  in  consistency  to  prefer  the 
conditions  of  English  society  to  the  state  of  things  which 
prevails  in  rural  France. 


THE  OBSTRUCTIVES. 

IRISH  members  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

There  are  the  members  who  denounce  obstruction 
altogether ;  there  are  the  members  who  approve  of  a 
certain  amount  of  obstruction,  but  wish  to  see  it  regulated 
by  the  general  council  of  the  Home  Rulers;  and  there  are 
the  members  who  think  obstruction,  pushed  to  its  last 
extremity  and  conducted  according  to  the  caprices  of  each 
individual,  the  finest  thing  in  the  world.  These  three 
classes  are  sufficiently  typified  by  The  O’Donoghue,  Mr. 
Butt,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and  they  have  all  given 
abundant  utterance  to  their  views  in  the  last  few 
days.  If  obstruction  is  Irish,  then  The  O’Donoghue 
is  as  unlrish  as  any  Saxon  in  the  world.  He 
denounces  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  laughs  at 
them,  and  characterizes  their  performances  as  contemp¬ 
tible,  disgusting,  and  degrading.  On  nothing  is  he  more 
severe  than  on  their  hypocritical  affectation  of  a  wish  to 
improve  English  legislation.  He  i-eminds  them  that  their 
policy  is,  according  to  their  own  showing,  to  make  Irishmen 
so  great  a  nuisance  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  that,  in 
disgust  and  despair,  England  will  allow  them  to  have  a 
Parliament  of  their  own.  But  it  is  part  of  the  Home 
Rule  programme  that  Ireland  is  still  to  send  representatives, 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  discussion  and  de¬ 
termination  of  all  Imperial  questions.  The  obstructives, 
therefore,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  programme  of  their 
party  carried  out,  must  desire  to  show  themselves 
capable  of  dealing  with  Imperial  questions.  Now,  if 
there  ever  was  an  Imperial  question,  it  was  that  raised 
by  the  South  Africa  Bill,  and  yet  it  was  during  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  Bill  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  chose, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  The  O’Donoghue,  “to  perform 
“  for  twenty-six  hours  a  series  of  pranks  without  parallel.’’ 
Into  the  rest  of  The  O’Donoghue’s  very  vivid  denuncia¬ 
tion  we  need  not  enter,  as  he  only  said  what  every 
Englishman  could  say  for  himself,  and  it  is  only  because 
it  came  from  an  Irish  member  that  this  expression  of 
opinion  was  in  any  way  remarkable.  But  this  reference 
to  the  programme  of  the  Home  Rule  party  had  a  force 
which  deserves  attention.  England  will  never  be  bullied 
into  granting  a  concession  which  it  thinks  would  be 
disastrous  to  all  concerned.  But  the  utter  impos¬ 
sibility  of  ever  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
Home  Rulers  derives  a  new  illustration  from  the 
certainty  established  by  Mr.  Parnell  that,  even  if  Ireland 
had  a  Parliament  of  its  own  for  local  purposes, 
the  action  of  Irish  representatives  would  still  make 
all  Imperial  legislation  impossible.  Home  Rule  and  the 
English  system  of  Parliamentary  government  are  totally 
incompatible,  and  Parliament  would  not  be  relieved,  but 
destroyed, by  allowing  the  Irish  to  have  a  little  assembly  of 
their  own.  Ill  winds  blow  some  one  good,  and  there  are 
Englishmen  on  whom  the  obstructives  will  have  conferred 
a  distinct  benefit.  Liberal  candidates  in  English  and 
Scotch  constituencies  will  henceforth  be  saved  from  the 
slightest  disposition  to  coquet  with  Home  Rule  voters. 
So  long  as  the  cry  for  Home  Rule  was  vague  and  unmean¬ 
ing  it  had  a  sentimental  side,  which  was  just  attractive 
enough  for  weak  Liberals  to  lean  to  it  without  transparent 
insincerity.  But  the  obstructives  have  shown  what  Home 
Rule  implies,  and  the  weakest  and  most  gushing  Liberal 
candidate  cannot  now  ask  English  electors  to  send  him  to 
Parliament  in  order  that  he  may  bring  Parliamentary 
government  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Butt  has  attended  recently  two  meetings  of  those 
who  are  nominally  his  followers,  but  has  failed  to  procure 
that  condemnation  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  little  clique 
which  he  said  he  must  obtain  if  he  was  to  continue  to  lead. 
Apparently  he  has  acquiesced  in  his  defeat,  for  he  accepted 
a  motion,  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Westminster 
Home  Rule  Union  had  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  obstructives.  If  Irish  members  like  to  follow 
Mr.  Butt  they  may  do  so,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  may 
follow  Mr.  Parnell.  This  seems  equivalent  to  saying  that 
Mr.  Butt  may  talk  to  his  party  in  a  serious  and  dignified 
way  if  it  gives  him  any  pleasure  to  do  so,  but  is  not  in 
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any  way  to  guide  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Butt  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  issue  really  raised.  He  said  as  plainly  as 
he  could  that  the  course  taken  by  the  obstruc¬ 
tives  had  done  damage  to  Home  Rulers  generally, 
partly  through  the  antipathy  it  had  excited,  and  partly 
by  rendering  it  as  impossible  for  Home  Rulers  as  for  any 
one  else  to  get  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  their 
favourite  motions  or  measures.  Not  that  he  disapproved 
of  obstruction  altogether ;  but  then  it  must  be  obstruction 
conducted  within  certain  limits,  and  with  due  deliberation. 
If  any  measure  affecting  Ireland  was  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  which  Irish  members  disapproved,  it  was 
their  business  to  throw  every  kind  of  obstruction  in  its 
way.  This  was  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  with 
regard  to  the  Coercion  Bill.  He  had  offered  so  much  ob¬ 
struction  that  not  only  did  he  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  measure,  but  he  ensured,  as  he  believes,  that  no 
Government  will  ever  go  through  the  weary  work  of 
trying  to  pass  another  Coercion  Bill.  He  was  also 
willing  to  employ  the  weapon  of  obstruction  in  a  new 
way.  “  On  the  Estimates,  for  instance,  it  would  be  legiti- 
“  mate  to  discuss  the  expenditure  of  the  country  item  by 
“  item  in  order  to  criticize  the  whole  system  and  process 
“  of  government.”  To  a  certain  extent  the  language  of 
Mr.  Butt  is  no  doubt  Parliamentary.  Parliamentary  his¬ 
tory  shows  many  instances  of  a  determined  and  factious 
opposition  to  Bills,  and  of  the  Estimates  giving  rise  to  long 
discussions  of  grievances  real  and  imaginary.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  degree,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  impediments 
are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Butt,  for 
instance,  thinks  his  obstruction  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  exactly  right  in  kind  and  amount.  But 
this  is  not  by  any  means  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
gives  the  Coercion  Bill  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
weak  and  faint-hearted  way  in  which  bad  measures 
have  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Butt,  and  boasts  that  under 
a  more  vigorous  leadership  no  Coercion  Bill  could 
ever  have  been  carried.  It  must  be  obvious  to  Mr. 
Butt  that,  if  his  own  words  were  taken  literally,  and 
every  possible  Irish  grievance  was  discussed  on  every  item 
of  expenditure,  the  business  of  the  Session  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill.  To  meet  this  objection  he  con¬ 
tended  that  it  should  be  left  to  him  to  say  exactly  how  far 
obstruction  should  be  carried  ;  so  that  in  his  wise  discretion 
he  might  always  oppose  enough,  but  not  too  much.  It 
was  to  this  proposal  that  the  Union  refused  to  listen.  The 
members  present  were  obviously  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
feeling  of  their  constituencies.  They  could  not  see  whether 
they  would  best  retain  their  seats  by  siding  with  Air.  Butt 
or  with  Mr.  Parnell.  So  they  left  everything  open.  A  Home 
Rule  member  is  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  quarrel  with  Air. 
Parnell  or  to  support  him  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  wishes 
of  Irish  electors  can  be  better  ascertained  than  is  possible 
at  present  that  it  will  become  clear  which  is  the  wiser 
course  to  pursue. 

That  there  are  some  Irishmen,  whether  electors  or  not, 
w-ho  think  Air.  Parnell  one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of 
men  is  evident  from  what  took  place  at  the  Rotunda 
meeting.  Scarcely  any  Irish  members  were  present,  and 
scarcely  any  people  of  position  ;  but  the  meeting  made  up 
in  enthusiasm  for  what  it  wanted  in  re-pectability.  Mr. 
Parnell  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  ardent 
sympathizers,  and  was  encouraged  to  lay  bare  his  heart, 
and  to  tell  his  innermost  thoughts.  He  traced  the  history 
of  his  own  feelings  of  growing  indignation  when  he  found 
how  remiss  Irish  members  were  in  doing  their  duty.  Irish¬ 
men,  he  discovered,  knew  how  to  fight  everywhere  else 
except  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Air.  Biggar  and  himself 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  Nothing  vexed  their  souls  so  much 
as  the  careless,  indolent  way  in  which  even  Home  Rule 
members  went  to  evening  parties  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  occupied  in  the  stern  work  ot  thwarting 
and  harassing  the  English  Government.  Ho  entreated 
his  hearers  to  realize  how  stern  this  work  really  was.  He 
treated  with  the  utmost  scorn  the  notion  that  the  English 
Government  should  be  in  a-ny  way  conciliated.  “  Did 
“  they,”  he  asked,  “  conciliate  the  housebreaker,  the  robber, 

“  or  the  highwayman  ?  Then  it  was  not  their  duty  so  to 
“  deal  withRhe  English  robber,  the  English  housebreaker, 

“  the  English  highwayman.  If  they  wanted  to  deal  with 
“  these  people,  they  must  punish  them.”  He  himself  had 
tried  to  do  them  good,  but  they  would  not  stand  it,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  bo  done  but  to  let  punishment  in 
its  severest  form  fall  on  England.  The  English  people 
must  be  punished  so  long  as  it  continued  obstinate. 


He  cared  nothing  for  the  English  Parliament  or  its 
existence,  and  it  was  entirely  for  the  Irish  nation 
to  say  whether  England  should  receive  the  severe 
punishment  of  having  its  Parliament  destroyed.  At  any 
rate  Air.  Parnell  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
tells  us  plainly  what  he  proposes  to  do,  and  why.  He  is 
going  to  break  up  the  English  Parliament  in  order  to 
punish  the  English  people.  This  is  certainly  a  bold  pro¬ 
gramme,  especially  when  it  is  announced  with  such  un¬ 
sparing  distinctness.  But  Air.  Parnell  has  counted  the 
cost,  and  the  more  he  considers  the  matter,  the 
more  convinced  he  is  that  nothing  can  prevent 
his  carrying  out  his  intentions,  provided  only  that 
the  Irish  constituencies  will  support  him  and  those 
who  act  with  him.  He  laughs,  not  without  some 
reason,  at  trumpery  changes  of  rules.  If  he  is  attacked 
personally,  what  can  the  House  do  but  expel  him? 
He  will  then  go  back  to  Meath,  and  be  sent  again 
to  Westminster  with  new  honour  and  glory.  Mr.  Parnell 
has  of  course  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  English  nation  and 
Government,  and  believes  them  to  be  as  stupid  as  they  are 
bad.  But  he  must  be  very  sui’e  of  their  stupidity  when 
he  counts  on  their  playing  into  his  hands  after  he  has 
given  them  clear  notice  of  what  he  wishes  them  to  do. 
Air.  Parnell  is  right  in  calculating  that,  if  he  next  Session 
proceeds  to  begin  the  punishment  of  the  English  people, 
it  will  be  useless  to  think  of  averting  the  blow  by  tiny 
changes  in  the  rules  of  debate.  A  personal  attack  on 
Parliament  must  be  met  by  a  personal  condemnation  ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons  would  deserve  to  be  thought  as 
foolish  as  Mr.  Parnell  thinks  it,  if  it  could  not  discover 
some  much  more  efficacious  form  of  personal  condemnation 
than  to  force  Air.  Parnell  to  make  a  series  of  successful 
appeals  to  his  admiring  constituents. 


THE  TURKISH  BLUE-BOOK. 

r|PHE  latest  instalment  of  the  correspondence  on  the 
A  affairs  of  Turkey  closes  with  an  expression  of  Lord 
Derby’s  unqualified  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  Air. 
Layard  has  discharged  his  duty  as  Ambassador  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Blue-books  contain  abundant  proof  of 
the  energy  and  ability  which  have  received  merited  recog¬ 
nition.  The  anarchy  and  misgovernment  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  have  been  in  some  degree  relieved  through  Air. 
Layard’s  indefatigable  activity.  The  promises  which  have 
been  extorted  by  his  incessant  remonstrances  from  the 
Sultan  and  his  Alinisters  were  probably  often  sincere,  and 
they  cannot  have  been  uniformly  broken.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  English  Government  and  its  vigilant  representa¬ 
tive  should  still  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  which  has 
no  longer  a  visible  basis  either  of  hope  or  fear.  The  Turkish 
Ministers  and  the  provincial  Governors  have  appai’ently 
not  lost  the  habit  of  real  or  ostensible  deference  which  had 
been  established  during  the  long  period  in  which  England 
was  regarded  as  the  powerful  friend  and  protector  of 
Turkey.  The  practical  results  of  Air.  Layard’s  constant 
interference  may  not  be  proportionate  to  his  zeal,  and  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  humanity  will  receive  neither  grati¬ 
tude  from  Turkish  Christians  nor  appreciation  from  philan¬ 
thropic  partisans  at  home  ;  but, in  Lord  Derby’s  words,  “it 
“  wrould  be  impossible  to  have  acted  with  greater  energy, 
“  ability,  and  judgment  than  you  (Air.  Layard)  have  shown 
“  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  as  English  Arubas- 
“  sador.”  As  far  as  circumstances  allow,  Air.  Layard 
follows  the  uninterrupted  tradition  of  his  predecessors,  who 
have  with  too  little  success  always  urged  upon  the  Porte 
the  necessity  of  improvement  in  its  institutions  and  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  but  systematic  reform  is  necessarily  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  war,  and  the  most  urgent  of  the  domestic 
duties  of  the  Government  is  to  repress  and  punish  the 
excesses  which  are  in  every  province  perpetrated  from  day 
to  day  by  Cincassians  and  other  armed  bandits,  who  seem 
to  be  as  useless  in  the  field  as  they  are  formidable  to  the 
peaceful  population.  The  Porte  has  been  heavily  punished 
for  the  laudable  hospitality  which  was  extended  to  the 
exiles  whom  the  Russians  had  driven  from  the  Caucasus. 
The  Circassians  in  Turkey  have  done  little  to  sustain  their 
ancient  reputation  for  bravery,  while  they  display  the 
worst  vices  which  belong  to  barbarism. 

Mr.  Layard  will  of  course  be  denounced  in  the  cant  phrase 
of  the  day  as  a  “  Turcophile,”  though  his  despatches  afford 
ample  illustration  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Government  and  people  ;  and  he  has  already  incurred  the 
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vituperation  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  one 
of  the  envoys  who  are  inspired  by  animosity  to  the  Power 
to  which  they  are  accredited.  He  protests  against 
calumnies,  though  they  are  directed  against  the  Turkish 
Government;  and  he  is  even  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate 
advantage  from  the  paradoxical  experiment  of  an  Ottoman 
Parliament.  Mr.  Layard  must  be  prepared  for  the  clamour 
which  he  will  have  provoked  by  his  assertion  that  the 
deaths  caused  by  the  Bulgarian  disturbances  of  last  year, 
including  Turks  and  Christians,  amount  only  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred.  It  must  be  presumed  that  he  has 
authority  for  his  statement  that  “  there  are  persons,  and 
“  amongst  them,  I  grieve  to  say,  Englishmen,  who  boast 
“  that  they  invented  these  stories  with  the  object  of 
“  ‘  writing  down’  Turkey,  to  which  they  were  impelled 
“  by  a  well-known  hand.”  The  well-known  hand  is  of 
course  that  of  the  late  Russian  Ambassador;  but  some 
at  least  of  General  Ignatieff’s  agents  in  the  English 
press  were  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  Englishmen.  Their 
exaggerations  and  fictions  were  really  superfluous,  for  the 
outrages  which  were  proved  justified  all  the  indignation 
which  the  most  highly  coloured  reports  may  have  actually 
produced.  Mr.  Layard  confirms  the  statement  that  the 
plot  which  was  the  cause  and  excuse  of  the  massacres  was 
directed  by  Russian  or  Panslavist  agents ;  and  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  panic  the  frightful  vengeance  taken  by  the  Maho¬ 
metans.  “  The  Turkish  Government  has  justly  been  held 
“  responsible  for  their  acts,  especially  as  it  has  refused  to 
“  punish  with  condign  severity  those  who  committed 
“  horrible  outrages ;  and  whether  the  number  of  killed  was 
“  sixty  thousand  or  three  thousand,  the  guilt  of  the  Porte  is 
“  the  same.”  The  great  mass  of  the  Bulgarians,  according  to 
Mr.  Layard,  took  no  part  in  the  proposed  insurrection,  and 
he  believes  that  the  Christian  population  in  general  prefer  the 
Government  of  Turkey  to  that  of  Russia.  He  perhaps 
fails  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  tendency  of  his 
informants  to  use  language  which  they  suppose  to  be 
acceptable.  There  are  undoubtedly  intelligent  Bulgarians 
who  understand  that  the  ineffective  and  elastic  rule  of  the 
Porte  is  preferable  to  a  strong  and  organized  despotism ; 
but  the  towns  and  villages  which  have  lately  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  are 
not  influenced  by  farsighted  calculations.  In  burning  the 
Turkish  quarters  and  in  murdering  Mussulman  fugitives 
the  Bulgarian  rabble  practically  correct  Mr.  La  yard’s  one¬ 
sided  judgments. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  Ambassador  not  only  to  furnish  his 
Government  with  full  information,  but  to  express  without 
reserve  the  opinions  which  he  may  have  formed  on  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  The  necessity  or  expediency  of  communi¬ 
cating  his  despatches  to  the  world  at  large  is  not  equally 
certain.  There  is  indeed,  under  a  free  and  popular  form  of 
govei-nment,  much  advantage  in  furnishing  the  general 
community  with  materials  for  sound  judgment  on  impor¬ 
tant  affairs ;  but  it  is  unluckily  impossible  to  withhold 
from  foreigners  documents  published  for  the  instruction  of 
Englishmen.  It  was  well  that  Mr.  Layard,  who  has  long 
studied  the  history  and  politics  of  the  East,  should  call  the 
attention  of  his  Government  to  the  possible  danger  which 
might  result  from  a  Russian  conquest  of  Armenia ;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  the  reasons  for  printing  in  a 
Blue-book  statements  and  arguments  which  imply  a  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  Turkish  arms.  If  the  Government 
had  meditated  opposition  to  Russian  enterprises  in  Armenia, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  explain  for  the  general 
satisfaction  the  reasons  which  might  justify  an  active 
policy  ;  but  no  English  statesman  can  have  contemplated 
an  enterprise  which  would  indeed  be  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Nothing  is  gained  by  calling  the  attention  of  Russia 
and  of  other  Powers  to  the  repuguance  with  which 
Mr.  Layard  and  other  patriotic  Englishmen  regard  the 
extension  of  Russian  territory.  The  invasion  of  Armenia 
has  failed  for  a  time;  but  it  will  probably  be  renewed 
with  increased  prospectsof  success.  The  English  Government, 
being  necessardy  neutral,  ought  to  be  professedly  indifferent 
to  the  result.  Mr.  Layard  urges  the  inconvenience  of 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
an  early  peace ;  but  the  choice  of  peace  or  of  war  rests 
exclusively  with  the  Power  which,  in  Mr.  Layard’s  opinion, 
would  profit  at  the  expense  of  English  interests  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest.  If  Lord  Derby’s  object  in 
publishing  the  despatch  is  to  revive  or  stimulate  English 
jealousy  of  Russia,  some  hesitating  judgments  may  perhaps 
be  decided  by  Mr.  Layard’s  authority.  He  has  evidently 


come  to  his  present  employment  with  a  mind  comparatively 
fresh.  At  Madrid  he  was  removed  from  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  controversy  which  has  agitated  England 
during  the  past  year ;  and  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  policy  with  which  his  youth  and  middle 
age  were  familiar  has  suddenly  gone  out  of  fashion.  Lord 
Derby,  who  has  had  more  ample  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  may  possibly  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  novelty  of  doctrines  which  seem  not  to  command 
Mr.  Layard’s  assent. 

If  it  is  possible  to  doubt  whether  Russian  aggression  is 
popular  in  Bulgaria,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Layard’s  Greek  informants  are  sincere  in  depre¬ 
cating  a  violent  interruption  of  long-cherished  hopes  and 
designs.  Greek  subjects  already  occupy  important  posts 
in  the  Turkish  administration  ;  and  their  countrymen  have 
always  regarded  themselves  as  the  natural  heirs  of  the 
Southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  including  Constanti¬ 
nople.  They  are  naturally  alarmed  at  the  modern  alliance 
of  the  Russian  Government  with  the  Slavonic  propa¬ 
gandists  ;  and  their  uneasiness  will  not  have  been  dimi¬ 
nished  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Aksakoff  which  is  transmitted 
by  Mr.  Layard  to  his  Government.  It  appears  that  the 
Society  of  which  Mr.  Aksakoff  is  President  is  now 
officially  recognized  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  that 
its  agents  are  to  be  employed  in  the  civil  administration 
of  Bulgaria.  The  professed  object  of  the  Moscow  Associ¬ 
ation  is  to  establish  Slavonic  supremacy  throughout  the 
Turkish  dominions,  to  the  detriment  of  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the  Greeks.  Several  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Greek  Church  and  other  principal  Greek 
residents  at  Constantinople  have  expressed  to  Mr.  Layard 
their  wishes  and  intentions  with  apparent  candour. 
They  profess  to  -wish  that  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  should  for  the  present  be  maintained ;  but,  in  the 
contingency  of  a  disruption,  they  are  not  disposed  to  sur¬ 
render  their  share  in  the  partition.  With  an  assurance 
from  England  that  they  should  be  rewarded  for  neutrality 
or  for  active  assistance  by  the  addition  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly  to  the  present  kingdom,  they  would  not  only 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  attack  on  Turkey,  but  they 
would  afford  sympathy,  or  possibly  help.  The  Greek 
patriarch,  having  a  more  definite  cause  of  quarrel  with  the 
Bulgarians  and  their  Russian  patrons,  adopts  the  Turkish 
cause  more  decidedly  than  his  lay  compatriots.  He  has 
published  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  Scltan  to  be  used  in  all 
churches,  which  strongly  resembles  similar  compositions  in 
England.  The  faithful  are  exhorted  to  render  to  C^isar  that 
which  is  CiESAR’s,  and  for  the  present  purpose  CiESAR  is 
represented  by  the  Sultan.  Mr.  Layard  is  not  without 
sympathy  for  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  not 
authorized  to  give  them  the  assurance  of  English  aid, 
which  might  perhaps  have  secured  their  neutrality.  If  the 
Russian  armies  are  finally  victorious,  their  Government 
will  have  no  Greek  opposition  to  apprehend. 


FRANCE. 

ARSHAL  MACMAHON  has  been  wandering  about 
Normandy  in  search  of  a  spectre.  Unfortunately 
for  the  new  Government,  the  people  obstinately  refuse  to 
be  frightened.  They  will  not  see  that,  but  for  Marshal 
MacMahon,  they  would  by  this  time  have  been  delivered 
over  to  the  Radicals,  and  have  been  dragging  out  a  miser¬ 
able  existence  as  the  thralls  of  M.  Naquet  and  M.  Madier 
de  Montjau.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Marshal  and  M.  de 
Fourtou,  and  all  the  newspapers  which  represent  the  pre¬ 
sent  hybrid  Ministry,  remind  them  of  the  danger  they  have 
escaped.  They  are  wanting  in  what  theologians  tell  us  is  the 
first  essential  of  the  religious  temper,  the  realized  need  of 
redemption.  They  cannot  take  in  the  blessedness  of  their 
present  state  because  they  have  never  properly  appreciated 
the  misery  of  their  former  state.  They  do  not  see  that 
because  the  Marshal  has  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  France 
must  have  perished  if  he  had  not  been  at  hand  to  save 
her,  they  need  jump  at  it  too.  When  a  Government  repre¬ 
sents  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  it  may  be  as  frightened  as 
it  pleases  without  losing  its  dignity.  But  when  a  Govern¬ 
ment  is  frightened — or  pretends  to  be — while  the  nation 
is  perfectly  composed,  it  very  soon  becomes  an  object  of 
contempt.  The  spectacle  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M. 
de  Eourtou  issuing  circulars,  dismissing  prefects,  pro¬ 
secuting  journalists,  forbidding  newspapers  to  be  sold  in 
the  streets,  and  generally  acting  as  though  France  were 
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on  the  eve  of  a  civil  war  which  nothing  but  the  sleepless 
energy  of  her  self-constituted  protectors  could  possibly 
avert,  is  only  saved  from  being  ridiculous  by  the  possibility 
that  it  may  become  mischievous. 

If  it  were  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  the  electorate  re¬ 
jecting  the  appeal  about  to  be  made  to  it,  the  Marshal 
would  either  dismiss  the  Ministers  or  resign  his  office,  few 
things  could  be  more  amusing  than  to  watch  these  fruitless 
efforts  to  make  the  French  people  share  the  fears  of  their 
rulers.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  rulers  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  the  nation  something  to  be  frightened  at.  They 
can  insist  on  remaining  at  the  head  of  affairs  after  the 
electors  have  given  them  notice  to  quit ;  and  if  they  do  this, 
the  consequences  may  be  exceedingly  grave.  Though  the 
specific  grounds  l'or  uneasiness  which  the  Government  put 
forward  may  not  exist,  there  are  other  grounds  for  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  are  too  real  to  be  laughed  at.  If  the  elections 
go  in  favour  of  the  Republicans,  there  will  be  on  one  side  an 
exasperated  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  on  the  other  a  reck- 
lesscoalition  of  parties  which  agree  in  nothing  except  in  their 
readiness  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  the  country  to  the 
interests  of  their  own  faction. 

The  contact  of  these  forces  cannot  be  free  from  danger. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mai-shal  MacMauon  should  con¬ 
sent  to  accept  a  Cabinet  imposed  on  him  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  since  to  do  so  would  replace  him  in  a  position  which 
he  has  already  declared  to  be  intolerable.  His  own  instincts 
will  probably  point  to  resignation  ;  and,  if  the  Republican 
party  had  no  candidate  ready  to  contest  the  vacant  post, 
or  if  their  candidate  belonged  to  the  Extreme  Left,  the  so- 
called  Conservatives  who  are  prepared  to  welcome  another  j 
revolution,  if  it  promises  in  the  end  to  serve  the  dynasty 
they  favour,  might  not  object.  But  the  Republicans  have 
a  candidate  ready,  and  that  candidate  belongs  to  the  most 
conservative  seciioti  of  the  party.  There  is  not  a  peasant 
or  a  man  of  business  in  France  who  would  not  feel 
that  his  earnings  will  be  as  safe  under  M.  Thiers 
as  ever  they  have  been  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  If  M. 
Thiers  should  be  elected  President  next  autumn,  he  would 
receive  genuine  congratulations  from  every  foreign  ambas¬ 
sador,  while  there  is  not  a  trader  in  the  country  who  would 
not  feel  more  confident  in  the  continued  prosperity  of 
France  than  he  has  felt  since  that  disastrous  day  in  1873 
when  the  late  Assembly  exchanged  a  statesman  for  a 
soldier,  and  condemned  the  nation  it  pretended  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  a  succession  of  profitless  intrigues.  All  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  to  the  politicians  who  surround  the 
Marshal,  and  it  will  lead  them  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
prevent  his  resignation.  His  disappearance  from  the  stage 
would  for  the  time  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  which  are  built, 
not  so  much  upon  anything  that  he  is  expected  to  achieve,  as 
upon  thehindrance  which  heoffers  to  anything  beingachieved 
by  others.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  an  easy  thing  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Marshal  that  he  is  bound  to  save  France  against 
her  will,  or  to  remain  President  after  the  elections  have 
shown  unequivocally  that  the  country  does  not  care  to  keep 
him  except  upon  conditions  to  which  he  will  not  conform. 
But  the  Marshal  may  not  like  to  leave  his  frieuds  in  the 
lurch,  and  protestations  that  he  alone  can  keep  France 
from  going  to  destruction  may  prove  a  form  of  battery 
beyond  his  power  to  resist. 

In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  situation  will  be  very 
serious.  If  the  Republicans  can  keep  their  heads  and 
their  tempers,  their  success  will  only  be  delayed,  but  it 
remains  10  be  seen  whether,  under  such  severe  provocation 
as  the  Marshal’s  continued  defiance  of  the  Chamber  will 
constitute,  they  will  be  able  to  keep  them.  It  is  well  for 
them  perhaps  that  the  present  Government  is  nor  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  lightly  of  any  resistance  to  its  will.  With 
a  more  easy-going  Administration  there  would  not  be 
the  certainty  there  is  now  that  the  first  symptom  of  dis¬ 
affection  will  be  promptly  suppressed  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  this  certainty,  the  more  hot-headed  Republicans  might 
be  led  on  to  acts  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Government 
which  would  give  real  alarm  to  the  moderate  section  of 
the  parly.  As  it  is,  whoever  quarrels  with  M.  DE  Foortou 
may  count  upon  soon  finding  himself  in  gaol ;  and  the 
knowledgeof  this  isverywell  suited  to  suggest  calmness  and 
self-restraint.  If  the  Republicans  really  practise  these  virtues, 
they  have  before  them  a  very  fair  prospect  of  victory.  It 
is  impossible  nowadays  to  dispense  with  representative  in¬ 
stitutions  altogether,  and  though  the  Marshal  may  dis¬ 
solve  a  second  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  he  has  dissolved  the 
first,  and  may  threaten  to  dissolve  a  third  in  the  same 
fashion,  there  must  come  a  time  when  he  will  find  that  the 
work  of  governing  without  a  Parliament  is  too  hard  for  1 


him.  If  the  views  of  the  electors  have  undergone  no 
change  in  the  meantime,  the  moment  of  this  discovery  will 
be  the  moment  of  the  Republican  triumph.  On  the  othei 
hand,  it  would  not  need  any  very  violent  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  to  give  the  Cabinet  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  representing  them  as  the  enemies  of  public 
order.  I11  so  far  as  this  character  may  be  affixed  to 
them,  their  chance  of  ultimately  shaping  the  Constitution 
in  accordance  with  their  own  views  will  diminish.  Re¬ 
publicanism  in  Fi  ance  is  a  matter  of  enlightened  conviction 
iar  more  than  of  sentiment.  Reasonable  Frenchmen  may 
have  no  abstract  preference  for  an  elected  President  over  a 
hereditary  King  or  Emperor,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that, 
so  loug  as  an  elected  President  does  not  set  up  any  inde¬ 
pendent  pretensions,  he  makes  tewer  enemies  than  a 
sovereign  with  a  more  exalted  title.  After  the  experience 
they  have  had  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  they  will  not  care  to 
give  the  Executive  a  more  important  place  in  the  State, 
unless  some  Republican  imprudence  has  convinced  them 
that  to  do  so  is  their  only  protection  against  public 
confusion. 


THIRLMERE  AND  MANCHESTER. 

CJIHE  Corporation  of  Manchester  have  adopted,  with 
i  only  one  adverse  vote,  the  R  eport  of  a  Committee 
recommending  that  application  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
powers  to  carry  out  the  scheme  for  providing  the  city  with 
water  from  Tliirlmere.  The  Session  of  187S  will  conse¬ 
quently  decide  a  question  of  great  importance  to  English 
holiday-makers.  As  towns  become  larger  and  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  as  even  the  spaces  that  separate  them  from  0110 
another  lose  in  many  parts  of  England  all  that  makes  town 
and  country  different,  the  few  districts  which  are  yet  un¬ 
spoiled,  and  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  uuspod  tble, 
become  better  appreciated.  Here  at  least  the  landscape 
seems  to  assume  larger  proportions  than  man  can  con¬ 
veniently  make  serve  his  purpose.  The  mountain 
and  the  lake  remain  much  as  they  have  been 
from  the  beginning.  Now  and  again,  no  doubt, 
some  monster  hotel  rises  up  to  disfigure  the  scene;  but, 
if  one  well-known  prospect  is  spoiled,  others  not  less 
beautiful  can  still  be  enjoyed.  Year  by  year  some  new 
solitude  is  invaded  ;  but  those  who  have  valued  it  can 
usually  give  the  enemy  the  slip,  and  find  that  the  country 
they  know  so  well  gams  a  fresh  charm  from  the  straits 
to  which  they  are  put  in  order  to  keep  the  crowd  at  a 
distance.  If  the  Bdl  for  drawing  water  from  Thirlmere  is 
passed  next  year,  a  new  and  more  formidable  foe  will  have 
made  good  his  footing  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  of  England.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester 
propose  to  build  a  huge  wall  across  the  lower  end  of  the  lake, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  area  covered  with 
water  700  acres  instead  of, as  now,  335.  Thevillage  of  Wyth- 
burnand  the  presentroad  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  would 
be  laid  under  water,  and  a  new  road  would  have  to  be  cut  at 
a  higher  level.  That  the  whole  character  of  the  seeuery 
would  be  changed  is  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be,  denied. 
But  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  modestly  suggest  that 
changes  are  sometimes  improvements,  and  that,  though  the 
primary  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  supply  Manchester  with 
water,  it  will  incidentally  have  the  further  effect  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  beauty  of  the  lake.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  such  heroic  self-confidence;  but,  in  so  far  ae  the 
scenery  of  Thirlmere  is  concerned,  we  should  prefer  to 
keep  what  we  have  got  rather  than  to  take  the  chance 
of  its  being  altered  for  the  better  at  the  costs  and 
charges  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  Size  is  undoubtedly 
an  element  of  sublimity,  but  then  the  size  should  be  of 
nature’s  providing.  To  double  the  acreage  of  a  lake  by 
damming  it  up  at  one  end  may  be  an  excellent  plan  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Water  Company,  but  it  is  a  little  too 
risky  to  be  accepted  as  an  experiment  in  landscape-garden¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  The  embankment  across  the  Jovver 
end  of  Thirlmere  is  not  the  only  improvement  in  the 
scenery  of  the  Lakes  which  the  Corporation  propose  to 
effect.  An  air  of  classical  antiquity  is  to  be  given  to  the 
valley  between  Rydal  Water  and  Windermere  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  colossal  aqueduct,  varied,  when  a  stream  has 
to  be  crossed,  by  an  “inverted  cast-iron  syphon  pipe.” 
The  valley  between  Ambleside  and  Rydal  Water  is  in 
many  places  so  narrow  that  the  aqueduct  will  entirely  fill 
the  prospect,  and  the  traveller  who  gazes  down  upon  it 
from  the  mountain- side,  or  looks  up  at  its  solid  roof  as  he 
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takes  shelter  under  it  from  some  sudden  storm,  will  have 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  for  ever  in  his  mind,  and, 
if  he  be  given  to  strong  language,  on  his  lips  also. 

It  is  probable  that  the  counsel  for  the  Bill  may  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  dwelling  on  this  portion  of  their 
brief.  The  firmest  believer  in  the  virtues  of  local  self- 
government  may  feel  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  the  ability 
of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to  improve  the  scenery  of 
the  Lakes.  Thirlmere,  as  Mr.  Bateman,  F.R.S.,  V.  P.  Inst. 
C.E.,  pi’oposes  to  make  it,  may  be  a  very  much  finer  thing 
than  Thirlmere  as  Nature  made  it ;  but,  if  the  Bill  is 
defended  on  this  plea,  even  a  twice  reformed  House  of 
Commons  will  probably  prove  Conservative  enough  to  re¬ 
ject  it.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester  will  be  well 
advised  if  they  drop  a  line  of  argument  which  is 
scarcely  respectful  to  the  common  sense  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  rest  their  case  on  the  simple  plea  that  it 
is  better  that  Thirlmere  should  be  spoiled  than  that  Man¬ 
chester  should  go  without  water.  That  is  a  position  which 
no  one  will  contest.  The  Corporation  have  only  to  make 
it  good  to  ensure  the  assent  of  Parliament  to  the  scheme 
which  they  so  enthusiastically  support.  They  must  ex¬ 
pect,  however,  that  Parliament  will  insist  on  divesting 
their  plea  of  two  ambiguities  which  at  present  cling  to  it. 
When  we  admit  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in 
the  Lakes  had  better  be  spoiled  rather  than  that  a  great  city 
should  go  short  of  water,  we  mean  go  short  of  water  for 
domestic  use.  The  health  of  the  peoplo  of  Manchester  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  beautiful 
scenery.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  either 
the  extension  of  Manchester  trade  or  the  reduction  of  Man¬ 
chester  rates  is  of  more  importance  than  the  preservation 
of  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  said  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Thirlmere  scheme  that  these  two  objects  have  been  very 
much  more  in  the  mind  of  the  Corporation  than  the  supply 
of  Manchester  with  water  for  domestic  use.  Parliament 
ought  to  insist  on  having  the  needs  of  Manchester  trade 
and  the  needs  of  Manchester  men  and  women  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  one  another.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  the  Thirlmere  scheme  is  rejected,  any  single 
inhabitant  of  the  city  will,  within  any  reasonable  number 
of  years,  be  forced  to  go  either  thirsty  or  dirty  ?  If  there 
is,  the  Manchester  Corporation  will  have  made  one  step  of 
their  argument  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand 
for  more  water  is  merely  a  trade  demand,  the  duty  of  Par¬ 
liament  will  be  clear.  Extend  your  business,  it  will  say  to 
the  Manchester  manufacturers,  in  any  way  in  which  you 
can  do  so  without  injury  to  the  public.  But  to  destroy 
one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  Lake  district  is 
to  do  a  very  great  injury  to  the  public,  an  injury 
which  will  be  greater  and  more  keenly  felt  as  popu¬ 
lation  becomes  more  dense,  and  opportunities  of  getting 
away  from  man  and  man’s  works  more  appreciated.  More 
than  this,  it  is  said  that  Manchester  does  not  want  more 
water  even  for  trade  purposes  ;  that  the  object  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  is  to  get  water,  not  for  the  use  of  their  constituents, 
but  simply  as  an  article  which  they  can  retail  at  a  profit ; 
that,  in  short,  we  are  asked  to  sacrifice  Thirlmere,  not  to 
supply  Manchester  with  water,  but  to  put  money  into  the 
pockets  of  what  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  Water 
Company.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  even  supposing  this 
objection  to  be  well  founded,  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 
Other  towns  in  Lancashire  may  be  in  want  of  water, 
though  Manchester  is  not ;  and,  if  they  can  get  supplied 
more  easily  by  buying  water  from  the  Manchester  Corpo¬ 
ration  than  by  getting  it  for  themselves,  the  process  may 
be  convenient  to  both  parties.  Here  again,  however,  we 
should  like  to  know  exactly  who  it  is  that  wants 
water  from  Thirlmere,  and  whether  there  is  any  more 
urgent  need  to  be  satisfied  than  the  desire  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  to  be  set  up  in  business. 

If  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  are  able  to  show  that 
water  is  wanted  for  the  domestic  supply  either  of  Man¬ 
chester  or  of  other  towns,  they  will  next  have  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  other  source  from  which  water 
can  be  obtained.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  plead  that 
it  will  cost  less  to  bring  water  from  Thirlmere  than 
from  elsewhere.  The  Lake  district  must  not  be  spoilt 
merely  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  Manchester  ratepayers. 
Parliament  must  hold  the  Corporation  to  its  text,  and  insist 
on  being  satisfied  that,  among  the  alternative  schemes 
which  have  been  suggested,  there  is  not  one  that  will 
answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  well.  The  Manchester 
Corporation  will  be  a  powerful  adversary,  and  it  behoves 
those  who  wish  to  keep  the  Lakes  uninjured  to  lose  no  time 


in  making  sure  that  the  statements  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  shall  be  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that,  if  Parliament 
chooses  to  listen  to  their  prayer,  it  shall  do  so  with  full 
knowledge  what  it  is  that  Manchester  asks,  and  why  it  is 
that  Manchester  asks  it. 


A  MODERN  HERO. 

rn HE  Times’  reporter  at  Bow  Street  Police  Court  states 
JL  that  when  Kurr,  the  convict,  who  was  the  first  witness 
for  the  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  Detectives,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  witness-box  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
evidence,  he  was  received  with  shouting  and  cheering  by 
the  mob  outside.  This  is,  of  course,  less  surprising  than 
the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  stated  by  the  same  reporter,  that 
“it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  his  (Kurr’s)  manner 
“  of  giving  evidence,  his  frank  concessions  to  counsel 
“  who  appeared  to  think  it  necessary  to  reiterate  again 
“  and  again  the  already  acknowledged  delinquencies  of 
“  his  past  life,  and  his  occasional  retorts  to  questions 
“  intended  to  discompose  him,  created  some  impres- 
“  sion  in  his  favour,  not  only  on  the  people  in  the 
“  body  of  the  court,  but  amongst  the  distinguished 
“  persons  on  the  bench.”  Moreover,  according  to  the 
writer,  “  the  statement  of  Kurr  that  he  was  twenty- 
“  six  years  of  age,  coupled  with  the  avowal  that  he  had 
“  realized  thousands,  and  lived  in  style  upon  the  profits  of 
“  his  nefarious  enterprises,  excited  much  sui’prise ;  and 
“  his  apparent  belief  that  his  nefarious  transactions  only 
“  differed  in  the  degree  of  their  enormity  from  those  of 
“  other  swindling  adventurers  in  sham  Companies  still  at 
“  large  caused  considerable  amusement.”  Itisalso  mentioned 
that  when  Kurr  “  was  taxed  with  his  life-long  imposition 
“  on  the  public,  he  replied,  with  chai’acteristic  audacity, 
“  that  ‘  he  had  only  robbed  people  who  wanted  to  dabble 
“  ‘  in  racing  adventures,  and  who  were  willing  to  rob  others 
“  ‘  if  they  had  the  chance  ’ ;  adding,  with  some  truth, 
“  which  should  have  its  effect,  that  ‘  if  they  had  taken  the 
“  ‘commonest  precautions,  or  made  the  slightest  inquiry, 
“  ‘they  need  not  have  been  robbed  at  all.’  ”  This  is  the 
way  in  w'bich  the  reporter  of  the  Times  shows  his 
sympathy  with  the  mob  in  the  street  in  their  admiration 
of  a  notorious  and  clever  scoundrel ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
nothing  could  be  a  greater  violation  of  the  recognized  rules 
of  reporting.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  leading 
journal  should  thus  set  an  example  which  may  too  pro¬ 
bably  be  followed  by  other  journals  of  lower  standard  and 
less  means.  In  the  recent  Bradlaugh  and  Besant  case, 
the  reporter  of  the  1'ivies  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  continually  mixed  up  statements,  comments,  and 
arguments  of  his  own  with  the  evidence,  of  which  he 
was  bound  to  give  a  strictly  literal  report  without  import¬ 
ing  any  opinions  or  insinuations  of  his  own.  In  this 
Detectives’  case  we  have  another  instance  of  the  same 
fashion  of  mixing  up  evidence  and  comment  instead  of 
simply  reporting  evidence  exactly  as  it  is  given  and  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Even  if  it  were  true — which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  believe — that  “  the  distinguished  persons  on 
“  the  bench  ”  committed  themselves  to  any  manifestations 
which  could  warrant  the  assertion  that  they  sympathized 
with  a  convicted  cheat,  the  disgraceful  fact  is  entirely  out 
of  place  in  a  law  report.  It  is  surprising  that  magistrates 
and  judges  should  allow  this  flagrant  impropriety,  which  is 
extremely  like  a  contempt  of  court,  to  go  on  without  re¬ 
monstrance. 

What  value  Kurr’s  testimony  may  be  supposed  to  possess 
as  regards  the  prisoners  against  whom  it  is  directed  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  have  of  course  no  right,  until  the  close 
of  the  proceedings,  to  express  any  opinion,  but  it  may  at 
least  be  taken  as  an  account  of  the  character  in  which 
he  presents  himself  before  the  public.  He  is  now  under¬ 
going  a  sentence  of  ten  years’  penal  servitude  at  Milbank 
for  forging  a  cheque  for  io,oool.,  with  intent  to  defraud; 
and  his  confederates  and  fellow-prisoners  on  the  same 
charge  were  Benson,  otherwise  called  Yonge  ;  Brookes  and 
Morton,  Kurr’s  brother  Frederick,  alias  Collins  and 
Montgomery;  Bale,  alias  Jackson  and  Gregory,  and 
Murray,  alias  Wells  and  Munro.  Kurr,  by  his  own  show¬ 
ing  or  boasting,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  band  of 
thieves.  He  began  betting  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age ; 
and  as  he  went  on  quickly  developed  his  system  of  cheating 
by,  as  he  explained,  advising  people  to  back  horses  that  had 
no  chance  and  pocketing  their  money  ;  and  this  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  ran  through  all  his  subsequent  operations.  In  1872,  after 
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some  attempts  to  establish  an  agency  in  England,  he  started 
some  sham  racing  firms  in  Scotland  in  the  titles  of  Philip 
Gardner  and  Co.  and  other  false  names.  Later  on  he  set 
up  one  of  these  firms  in  the  Strand  under  the  name  of 
“  Archer  and  Co.,”  which  was  called  the  Systematic  In¬ 
vestment  or  some  such  name,  the  nature  of  the  business 
being  that,  in  his  own  words,  “  people  sent  over  money 
“  and  got  nothing  in  return.”  The  scheme  included 
the  publishing  of  a  fictitious  paper,  called  The  Sport, 
which  was  translated  for  distribution  in  France.  French 
circulars  were  also  prepared ;  and  in  order  to  induce 
people  to  believe  in  the  scheme,  fictitious  cheques  were 
issued  purporting  to  be  on  the  Royal  Bank  of  London, 
Charing  Cross.  The  amount  of  sham  notes  sent  out 
by  Kurr  was,  according  to  his  account,  from  14,000^. 
to  15,000b,  Mme.  de  Goncourt  being  the  chief  victim. 
Reckoning  their  profits  the  party  made  about  4,000b ; 
but  it  would  have  been  15,000b  if  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  had  not  stopped  money  in  transit.  There 
was  also  a  Paris  Loan  Company  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter,  but  the  French  Government  stopped  that  too. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  “  Carter  and  Co.,”  carried  on 
by  advertisements  in  Germany,  and  a  sham  Cattle  In¬ 
surance  Company,  in  which  the  directors  were  such  persons 
as  “  The  Hon.  Mr.  Somebody,  whose  name  I  forget,” 
who  “  was  very  cheap  ;  he  came  for  a  sovereign  ” ;  and 
“  a  Mr.  Portch,  who  passed  as  a  wine  merchant,  but  lived, 
“  I  believe,  on  false  pretences.”  What  Kurr’s  associates  were 
is  also  shown  by  his  admission  that  “  I  have,  no  doubt,  been 
“  associated  with  many  suspicious  persons  on  the  Turf, 
“  and  in  billiard  handicaps  at  Colkell’s  public-house, 
“  which  was  formerly  mine,  but  no  convicted  persons  were 
“  harboured  there ;  I  knew  the  licence  laws” — a  remark 
which  is  explained  by  another  question  as  to  whether 
certain  transactions  were  fraud,  and  which  was  answered, 
“  Oh,  they  are  not  in  the  Betting  Act.”  He  also  boasts 
that  he  is  good  at  “  imitating  handwriting,”  for  which  there 
is  at  law  another  name ;  and  that  it  was  “  part  of  his 
“  business  to  give  false  instructions  to  others,”  to  deceive 
the  police  and  prison  authorities,  and  the  jury.  “  He  never 
“  cared  whether  he  was  deceiving  counsel  or  solicitors  as 
“  longasthe  jury  were  influenced  in  his  favour.  He  thought 
“  that  most  criminals  did  that.”  And  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  lied  constantly  in  the  most  audacious 
manner. 

This  then  is  the  man,  as  described  by  himself,  who  is  said 
by  a  sympathizing  Times'  reporter  to  have  excited  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  both  among  the  roughs  and  “  the  distin- 
“guished  persons  on  the  bench.”  It  may  be  admitted  that 
his  apparent  belief  that  his  fraudulent  transactions  only 
differed  iu  the  degree  of  their  enormity  from  those  of 
other  swindling  adventurers  in  sham  Companies  still  at 
large  is  in  a  great  measure  justified  by  notorious  facts  ;  but 
that  it  should  cause  “  considerable  amusement  in  court  ” 
is  surely  a  melancholy  scandal  to  English  society.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  in  these  days  a  wide¬ 
spread  tendency  to  admire  and  sympathize  with  cheats  and 
scoundrels  of  every  kind,  if  they  only  carry  on  their 
operations  with  unblushing  impudence  and  on  a  bold  scale. 
We  should  not  have  expected,  however,  that  the  Tunes, 
which  is  fond  of  justly  denouncing  Joint-Stock  Company 
swindlers,  would  allow  its  reporters  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
opposite  direction. 


SANITARY  NEGLECT. 

ANITARY  administration  seems  reserved  to  discredit 
the  foolish  optimism  which  holds  that  when  things 
come  to  the  worst  they  will  mend.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  great  evil  to  be  remedied  was  the  want  of  a  single 
sanitary  authority  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to  which 
everybody  could  appeal,  and  on  which  the  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  the  district  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  should 
exclusively  fall.  It  was  easy  enough  to  show  the  need  of 
such  an  authority,  and  it  was  plausibly  argued  that,  as  soon 
as  every  Poor  Law  Union  was  constituted  a  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict,  the  Guardians  would  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
shame,  if  not  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  see  that  nuisances  were 
abated  and  the  spread  of  disease  checked.  As  we  have 
ourselves  used  this  sort  of  reasoning,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  should  acknowledge  how  unsound  it  has  proved. 
The  obstinacy  of  rural  sanitary  authorities,  and  their 
total  disregard  of  the  functions  they  are  appointed  to 
discharge,  have  gone  far  in  advance  of  our  expectations. 


Nor  have  the  large  powers  which  the  law  vests  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  been  sufficiently  brought  to  bear 
on  them.  The  localauthorities  have  neglected  their  duty ;  the 
central  authority  has  omitted  to  enforce  performance  of  it. 
This  is  true,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  great  number  of  Unions, 
though  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  fact  comes  out. 
Now  and  then,  however,  some  unusually  violent  epidemic 
leads  to  an  official  inquiry,  and  it  is  then  seen  in  how  very 
small  a  degree  rural  sanitary  authorities  may  be  influenced 
by  either  ot  the  motives  which  it  was  supposed  would  keep 
them  up  to  their  work.  In  the  village  of  Great  Massing- 
ham  in  Norfolk  scarlet  fever  has  of  late  been  unusually 
prevalent,  and,  as  usual,  au  inquiry  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  Inspector  has  now 
made  his  Report,  and  we  are  enabled  to  judge  for  our¬ 
selves  how  the  public  health  is  cared  for  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union. 

Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  begins  his  Report  by  sketching 
the  sanitary  facts  with  which  the  local  authority  had 
to  deal.  The  conditions  of  life  in  Great  Massinghnm  are 
common  probably  to  some  thousands  of  English  villages. 
The  water  supply  is  largely  derived  from  shallow  wells 
sunk  in  a  porous  soil,  aud  placed  so  as  to  run  a  constant 
risk  of  being  fouled  by  surface  soakage.  One  of  these 
wells,  “  which  is  largely  resorted  to,”  lies  close  to  a  sheet 
of  water  which  receives  the  sewage  of  the  neighbouring 
houses.  When  the  filth  of  the  village  is  not  disposed  of  in 
this  way,  it  is  frequently  thrown  on  the  ground  or  stored 
in  open  pits.  There  is  often  only  a  single  privy  for  half- 
a-dozen  cottages,  and  in  several  cases  even  this  has  be¬ 
come  useless  from  the  accumulation  of  filth  which  blocks 
up  the  approach.  There  could  be  no  question,  there¬ 
fore,  as  to  the  need  of  an  energetic  sanitary  administra¬ 
tion  in  Great  Massingham.  Probably  the  Freebridge  Lynn 
Union  includes  other  villages  bin  which  every  condition 
of  healthy  life  is  equally  disregarded;  but,  even  if  alt  the 
rest  were  perfectly  wholesome,  Great  Massingham  would 
have  afforded  enough  employment  for  an  active  staff  of 
sanitary  officials.  The  Guardians  were  so  far  convinced 
of  this  fact  that,  in  June  1873,  they  appointed  an  Officer 
of  Health  and  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for  their  district, 
paying  the  Officer  of  Health  100 1.  a  year,  and  requiring  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  give  all  his  time  to  his  work. 
During  the  following  year,  these  officials  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  to  keep  their  district  healthy;  and  in  May 
1874  the  sanitary  authority  reported  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  that  comparatively  few  nuisances  remained  in 
existence.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  nuisances  described 
above  exist  in  Great  Massingham  in  1877,  we  are  forced 
to  suppose  that  the  definition  of  a  nuisance  which  finds 
favour  with  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Guardians  is  of  a  very 
accommodating  kind.  They  were  so  pleased,  however, 
with  what  they  had  done,  that  in  June  1874,  just  one 
year  after  they  had  begun  work,  they  determined  to  do 
no  more.  The  Officer  of  Health  was  ordered  to  act  only 
when  specially  called  in,  and  he  was  to  be  paid  a  special 
fee  for  each  such  occasion.  The  Relieving  Officers  were 
appointed  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  by  which  expedient 
the  additional  salary  was  saved  and  the  work  proper  to 
the  latter  office  remained  undone.  From  that  date  Great 
Massingham  has  virtually  been  left  to  itself  aud  to  scarlet 
fever.  The  Officer  of  Health  has  been  three  times  re¬ 
quested  to  visit  the  village,  and  each  time  he  has  pointed 
out  to  the  sanitary  authority  the  uselessness  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  and  intermittent  efforts  to  deal  with  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  disease  while  leaving  the  causes  alone.  The 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  has  been  as  active  as  an  official  can  be 
expected  to  be  who  has  other  thiugs  to  do,  has  never 
received  any  instruction  as  to  his  duties,  and  has  found 
his  reports  of  nuisances  constantly  disregarded.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  Great  Mas¬ 
singham  should  be  described  by  the  Officer  of  Health  as  a 
source  of  contagion  to  the  whole  western  division  of 
Norfolk. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Freebridge  Lynn  is  a 
black  sheep  among  Unions.  It  is  black  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science,  but  there  are  probably  many  others  not  a  bit 
whiter.  The  really  important  consideration  is  how  long 
these  disgraceful  instances  of  sanitary  neglect  are  to  go,  not 
only  unpunished,  but  undiscovered.  In  this  case  an  epidemic 
forces  the  Local  Government  Board,  not  into  action,  butinto 
inquiry.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  there  would  not  have  been 
even  an  inquiry.  It  seems  idle  to  have  done  so  much  to 
promote  sanitary  improvement,  and  then  to  allow  any 
Board  of  Guardians  that  wishes  to  bring  the  work  to  a 
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stand  to  have  free  course  for  its  obstructive  desires. 
Wherever  a  sanitary  authority  has  not  a  salaried  Officer  of 
Health  and  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  who  is  required  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  there  is  sure  to  be  some¬ 
thing  amiss.  These  circumstances  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
indication  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  things  are 
going  wrong ;  and  as  soon  as  they  become  aware  of  them 
they  ought  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  neglected  district.  If  this  system  had  been  applied 
to  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union,  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  have  known  as  Tar  back  as  i874thatthe  district 
was  without  the  necessary  machinery  for  maintaining  a  decent 
level  of  health.  An  inquiry  by  an  Inspector  would  have 
disclosed,  before  the  appearance  of  scarlet  fever,  that  all  the 
conditions  which  invite  an  outbreak  of  disease  were  present 
at  Great  Massingham.  When  the  existence  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  if  they  allow  them  to  go  unremedied. 
They  have  the  power  to  order  necessary  things  to  be  done ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  sanitary  authority  omitting  to 
obey  the  order,  they  have  a  choice  of  means  for  compelling 
obedience.  Probably  there  are  few  sanitary  authorities 
that  would  persist  iu  trying  conclusions  with  the  central 
authority  when  once  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that 
that  central  authority  was  in  earnest.  But  before  the 
central  authority  can  act  so  as  to  convince  a  local 
authority  that  it  is  in  earnest  it  must  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  data  to  go  upon.  Knowledge  of  local  shortcomings 
must  precede  the  application  of  local  remedies.  The 
course  we  have  suggested  would  have  the  advantage 
of  making  the  intervention,  of  the  central  authority  appear 
the  natural  and  mechanical  result  of  a  particular  action  or 
want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  authority.  The 
omission  to  appoint  a  salaried  Officer  of  Health,  and  an  In¬ 
spector  of  Nuisances  who  is  not  permitted  to  combine  his 
work  with  any  other  occupation,  can  only  be  justifiable  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  district  is  such 
as  to  require  no  regular  supervision ;  and  the  Guardians 
cannot  complain  if  the  Local  Government  Board  wish  to 
submit  their  testimony  on  this  point  to  an  independent  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  central  authority  would  say  in  effect,  If  you 
turn  out  to  be  right  in  your  estimate  of  the  health  of  your 
district,  you  will  be  left  alone.  If  you  turn  out  to  be  wrong, 
you  ought  to  be  grateful  for  having  your  mistake  corrected. 
Thus  the  omission  to  appoint  an  Officer  of  Health  and  an 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  would  work  its  own  cure.  If  it  were 
not  justified  by  the  Inspector’s  inquiry — an’d  the  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  thus  justified  would,  we  suspect,  be  of  very 
rare  occurrence — the  Local  Government  Board  would  be 
armed  with  precise  information  as  to  the  points  in  which 
the  sanitary  administration  of  the  district  had  been  found 
wanting.  As  few  local  authorities  would  care  to  run  this 
risk,  the  appointment  of  an  adequate  sanitary  staff  would 
soon  be  accepted  as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  investigation 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  alternative. 


RUBENS. 

npiIE  great  centenary  nuisance  has  long  raged  in  the  Low 
-L  Countries.  The  people  of  Belgium,  especially,  are  con¬ 
stantly  anxious  to  celebrate  somebody ;  and,  as  Rubens  was 
an  Antwerper  by  descent,  if  not  by  birth,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  chosen  badly  this  time.  An  authority  has 
of  course  been  found  for  asserting  that  the  great  painter’s 
mother,  before  she  was  his  mother,  chose  to  remain  at  home 
at  Antwerp  when  her  husband  and  everybody  else  ran  away 
to  Cologne,  owing  to  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  sol¬ 
diers  ;  and  that  so,  when  at  length  her  son  was  born,  she  became 
mother  to  a  brave  Brabanter,  a  real  Antwerper,  rather  than  a  Ger¬ 
man.  The  whole  question  hangs  on  the  turning  of  a  sentence  in  a 
letter.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  letters,  especially  in  those 
days,  were  more  precise  than  they  are  now,  and  that  the  expres¬ 
sions  made  use  of  by  Madame  the  future  mother  of  Rubens  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to,  not  the  place  of  his 
birth,  but  the  place  where  she  resided  shortly  before  the  event. 
Of  course  it  would  be  high  treason,  or  at  least  treason  as 
high  as  can  be  committed  against  a  burgomaster  and  his 
burghers,  to  insinuate  anything  against  the  Antwerp  nativity  of 
Rubens.  But  since,  wherever  he  may  have  been  born,  his  best 
works  are  to  be  seen  at  Antwerp,  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain. 
After  all,  he  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Antwerp  school.  It  is 
not  of  much  matter  where  he  was  born.  He  was  a  great  Flemish 
painter,  though  he  may  have  been  born  at  Siegen  or  at  Cologne, 
though  he  painted  much  in  Paris,  though  he  was  an  English 
•knight,  and  though  lie  was  a  Spanish  Ambassador.  An  imperti¬ 
nent  Englishman  said  to  him,  “  The  Ambassador  amuses  himself 
sometimes,  I  perceive,  by  painting.'’  But  Rubens  was  a  painter 
before  all  tkimrs.  “  I  amuse  myself  by  being  an  Ambassador  some¬ 


times,”  was  his  rejoinder.  On  the  whole,  if  it  is  an  open  question, 
one  would  prefer  to  think  he  was  born  at  Cologne  rather  than 
Antwerp  ;  for  the  house  inhabited  by  his  father  in  the  German 
city  was  the  same  in  which  long  afterwards  a  lady  came  to  die 
the  events  of  whose  life  formed  the  subject  of  the  painter’s  greatest 
series  of  pictures.  The  coincidence  which  made  Mary  de  Medicis 
to  die  in  the  house  in  which  Rubens  was  born  is  of  the  nature  of 
things  which  are  too  good  to  be  true ;  and  there  is  just  so  much 
evidence  in  favour  of  Antwerp  that  no  one  can  assert  positively 
that  his  birthplace  was  Cologne.  When  Philip  Rubens,  the 
painter's  brother,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Antwerp  Town 
Council,  it  was  necessary  he  should  prove  himself  a  native  before 
he  could  accept  the  post.  This  he  could  not  do,  but  it  was  urged 
in  his  favour  that  “  his  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  and  ancestors  ” 
had  been  born  at  Antwerp — “  hunc  aerem  primum  hausere.”  The 
recent  investigations  and  discoveries  are  chiefly  concerned  with  a 
letter  of  Maria  Pypelinex,  his  mother,  which  goes  to  prove  that 
she  was  in  Antwerp  when  he  was  born  ;  and  his  admission  as  a 
burgher  is  an  additional,  but  by  no  means  conclusive,  argument  in 
favour  of  the  same  view. 

Attention  is  divided  between  a  painter  and  a  printer  in  the 
present  celebration,  though  Rubens,  rather  than  Plan  tin,  is  the 
hero  of  the  day.  The  opening  of  Plantin’s  printing-house  as  a 
public  museum  is  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  city  programme  ; 
but  in  the  lecture  of  M.  Roose,  as  reported  in  the  Times  on 
Monday,  Rubens  and  the  Antwerp  school  of  painting  were  alone 
mentioned.  The  Correspondent  remarks  of  the  lecture  that  it  was 
wise  to  give  the  people  some  account  of  the  man  whose  memory 
they  were  about  to  celebrate  and  of  the  work  he  did,  and  adds 
that  we  might  with  profit  in  England  adopt  the  same  course  when 
another  anniversary  like  that  of  Caxton  has  to  be  celebrated.  It 
is,  however,  some  satisfaction  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
“  Centenaries  ”  that  “  another  anniversary  like  that  of  Caxton  ”  is 
not  likely  to  occur  very  soon.  According  to  M.  Roose,  a  painters’ 
guild  was  in  existence  at  Antwerp  as  early  as  1382,  a  date  which 
will  remind  some  readers  of  the  necessity  of  studying  the  art  of 
the  middle  ages  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  ideas  of  the  beginnings 
of  modem  art  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe.  Quentin  Matsys, 
though  he  worked  on  a  large  scale,  did  not  produce  a  single 
picture  which  does  not  resemble  an  illuminated  miniature 
more  nearly  than  a  picture  of  the  later  school.  However  Italian 
art  may  have  had  its  beginnings,  Flemish,  German,  and  we  may 
add  English,  painters  owed  their  rudiments  to  the  Scriptorium ; 
and  this  guild  of  1382  was  probably  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
lay  representative  of  the  studios,  which  here  in  England,  at  least, 
had  their  home  in  the  great  abbeys.  Floris,  we  are  further  told, 
wa3  the  first  at  Antwerp  to  adopt  the  Italian  manner ;  and  the 
appearance  of  Rubens  was  preceded  by  several  artists  of  merit, 
who  attached  importance  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  cultivated 
intensity  of  colour.  In  this  last  respect  it  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  colour  of  Matsys  is  not  superior  in  brilliancy 
and  harmony  even  to  that  of  Rubens;  and  the  modern  student 
cannot  do  better,  when  he  has  seen  the  great  picture  of  the 
“  Descent  from  the  Cross”  in  the  cathedral,  than  visit  the  Gallery 
and  compare  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  the  older  artist 
with  that  by  Rubens.  It  will  be  seen,  to  name  only  one  particular, 
one  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid,  that  in  the  contrast  of 
the  white  tones  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour  with  those  of  the 
drapery  Rubens  was  anticipated  by  Matsys.  It  may  be  questioned 
indeed  whether  this  is  his  greatest  work.  Few  people  who 
visit  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  go  on  to  Mechlin  to  see  a  picture 
which  maj'  fairly  compete  with  the  “  Descent  from  the  Cross.” 
This  is  the  u  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  a  work  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  by  Kugler,  but  which  gives  a  more  complete 
idea  of  what  Rubens  could  do  than  perhaps  any  other  picture 
of  his  which  we  could  name. 

The  amazing  number  of  the  paintings  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Rubens  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  remembering  that  a  large 
number  were  painted,  wholly  or  in  great  part,  by  his  pupils  under 
his  direction.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  to  this  fact  we 
owe  the  want  of  good  taste  apparent  in  too  many  of  them.  Be  this 
as  it  majT,  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  his  sacred  works  are  deficient 
in  religious  feeling  ;  and  the  words  of  Thackeray  find  a  constant 
echo  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  sees  the  masterpieces  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral.  “  Better  see  Rubens  anywhere  than  in  a  church,”  he 
exclaims,  in  one  of  the  Roundabout  Papers.  “  At  the  Academy, 
for  example,  where  you  may  study  him  at  your  leisure.  But  at 
church  ?  I  would  as  soon  ask  Alexandre  Dumas  for  a  sermon.”  The 
great  series  in  the  Louvre,  representing  the  history  of  the  marriage 
of  Henry  IV.,  are  wonderful,  no  doubt ;  but,  as  Thackerajr  says  a 
little  further  on,  “  in  Rubens  I  am  admiring  the  performer  rather 
than  the  piece.”  A  painter  who  astonishes  the  observer  is  great, 
no  doubt.  In  this  sense  Gustave  Dor<5  is  a  great  painter.  There 
are  superior  qualities  in  Rubens,  but  we  see  them  in  spite  of  the 
first  characteristics  of  his  pictures.  He  dazzles  our  eyes.  We 
think  so  much  of  his  boldness,  his  largeness,  his  drawing, 
the  balance  of  his  designs,  that  we  cannot  see  the  pic¬ 
tures  as  pictures.  In  much  that  makes  art  popular  at 
the  present  day.  he  is  deficient.  There  is  no  sentiment. 
When  there  is  expression  it  is  of  a  disagreeable,  sometimes  of  a 
shocking,  kind.  Attitude  is  forced  and  undignified ;  in  short,  the 
works  of  Rubens  are  only  suitable  for  great  public  galleries,  and 
few  collectors  care  to  hang  them  in  a  drawing-room.  We  have 
no  intention  of  endeavouring  to  disparage  a  great  artist.  It  would 
not  bo  possible  indeed  to  detract  from  his  fame.  Everything  that 
can  be  said  against  his  works  has  been  said  over  and  over  again, 
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and  he  remains,  what  he  always  was,  the  greatest  painter  of  his 
class.  Tho  “  Lady  in  a  Velvet  Hat”  rn  our  own  National  Gallery, 
one  of  his  smallest  finished  works,  is  an  epitome  of  all  his  beauties 
and  all  his  faults.  We  need  not  go  to  Antwerp  or  Paris  to  find 
them  out.  The  present  celebration  can  add  nothing  to  the  opinion 
already  formed  of  him  ;  but  one  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had 
lived  at  a  less  troublous  period,  and  had  spent  a  little  more  time  on 
a  few  pictures.  Ilis  countrymen  proudly,  and  perhaps  justly,  call 
him  the  Prince  of  Painters,  but  he  deserves  the  title  as  much  for 
his  personal  magnificence  and  the  great  offices  he  filled  as  for  his 
pictures. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  high,  even  in  such  a  matter 
as  a  painter’s  centenary,  party  spirit  rims  in  Belgium.  M  licit  is 
made  of  the  fact  th  it  Rubens  was  educated  at  a  Jesuits’  school; 
and  the  accident  which  makes  the  birthday  of  the  artist  fall  during 
the  annual  Kermesse,  at  once  a  religious  festival  and  a  fair,  has 
enabled  Liberals  and  Catholics  to  join  in  double  festivals  which 
separately  would  have  been  distasteful  to  one  party  or  the  other. 
Noise,  incessant  and  deafening,  we  are  told,  pervades  the  streets  of 
Antwerp,  a  town  always  pervaded  by  sounds  of  bell-ringing,  and 
now  trebly  resonant  with  band-playing  and  gun-tiring.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  great  statue  in  the  market-place,  a  bust  has  been  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Museum,  from  the  studio  of  M.  Jules 
Pecher  ;  and  its  “inauguration  ”  was  attended  on  Monday  not  only 
by  the  celebrities  and  authorities  of  the  town  itself,  but  also  by  a 
deputation  from  France,  headed  by  the  Viscount  de  la  Borde, 
M.  Meissonier,  a  painter  whose  pictures  are  in  strange  con¬ 
trast  to  those  of  Rubens,  M.  Charles  Gamier,  and  M. 
Charles  Blanc,  who  has  done  more  perhaps  for  the  fame 
of  Rembrandt  than  for  that  of  the  Antwerp  master.  After 
the  bust  had  been  unveiled,  the  burgomaster  headed  the  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  where  Rubens  was  buried 
in  1640,  and  decorated  his  tomb.  On  the  morrow  the  town  was 
paraded  by  what  was  called  an  historical  procession.  It  was  rather 
allegorical  than  historical— a  pageant  such  as  we  seldom  see  now 
under  our  grey  skies,  but  such  as  was  common  enough  in  London 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years  ago.  Five  great  cars,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  kind  of  tableau  vivant ,  were  dragged  through  the  streets, 
the  rear  brought  up,  we  are  told,  by  a  whale,  dolphins,  and  a 
vessel.  But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  show  must  have 
been  a  copy  of  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  “in  a  mighty 
wooden  frame,  with  a  genius  on  the  top  of  it  blowing  the 
trumpet  of  Fame,  and  a  genius  below  writing  on  the  frame 
‘  Glory  to  Rubens.’  ”  In  short,  the  people  of  Brabant  have  done 
their  duty  by  their  great  artist,  and  we  can  only,  while  congratu¬ 
lating  them  on  the  success  of  their  efforts  at  his  glorification 
and  their  own,  hope  that  none  of  the  English  visitors  may  catch 
the  infection  and  give  us  any  more  centenaries  at  home.  (Jur 
great  painter  in  the  days  of  Rubens  -was  another  English  knight, 
Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  and— we  mention  it  in  fear — he  was  born 
in  1599 ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  his  tercentenary  will  be  held  here ; 
and,  at  all  events,  it  is  far  enough  off  for  most  of  us  to  be  able 
complacently  to  leave  it  to  posterity. 


THE  TREASURIES  AND  TREASURES  OF  MYKENE. 

mHE  Treasuries  of  Mykene  we  have  heard  of  all  our  days  ;  the 
-l-  Treasures  have  become  famous  only  since  the  diggings  of  Dr. 
Schliemann  brought  them  to  light.  The  names  are  perhaps 
unlucky;  as,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  spot,  thev  may 
suggest  a  connexion  between  the  treasuries  and  the  treasures 
which  does  not  exist  in  fact.  The  treasures  were  not  found  in 
the  treasuries,  nor  even  in  the  same  part  of  the  city  as  the 
treasuries.  The  treasures  come  from  the  tombs,  and  all  the  tombs 
that  have  been  opened  lie  in  the  outer  and  lower  enclosures  of  the 
akropolis.  The  treasuries,  one  of  which  has  long  been  famous, 
lie  altogether  outside  the  akropolis,  in  what  must  have  been  the 
outer  city,  among  the  wide  streets  of  Mykene.  The  word 
“  treasures”  again  may  suggest  a  false  idea.  Objects  thrown  into 
tombs  as  part  of  the  honour  done  to  deceased  persons  are  hardly 
“treasures”  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  A  treasure  is 
something  which  may  be  drawn  upon  for  use  ;  objects  which  are 
thrown  into  tombs  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  meant  to 
be  used  again.  But,  by  whatever  name  they  are  to  be  called, 
there  they  are;  remains  of  a  great  age,  of  an  age  which,  though 
beyond  the  reach  of  chronology,  we  can  hardly  call  unrecorded. 
Though  the  great  works  of  Mykene  are  manifestly  of  various  dates, 
yet  all  may  in  a  general  way  be  said  to  belong  to  one  period— the 
period,  whatever  its  length,  whatever  its  distance  from  ourselves, 
when  Mykene  was  the  head  of  Hellas.  To  some  stage  of  that 
period  the  objects  found  in  the  tombs  must  belong.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  are  work  of  the  period  which  Homer  had  before 
his  eyes  when  he  sang  of  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  through  the 
successive  generations  of  the  house  of  Pelops,  no  stranger  house 
in  his  song.  To  attempt  to  assign  the  tombs,  the  skeletons,  the 
ornaments,  to  particular  persons  is  rash.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  time  is  hardly  come  for  those  who  take  a  general  view  of 
history  to  commit  themselves  to  any  decided  judgment  as  to  the 
place  which  these  objects  have  in  the  history  of  art,  or  as  to  their 
relation  to  objects  found  in  other  lands.  It  is  well  that  the 
specialists  should  for  a  little  time  longer  have  that  branch  of  the 
subject  in  their  keeping.  Some  new  light  will  doubtless  be 
thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  find  which  has  just  been  made  in 
Attica.  When  all  these  points  have  been  thoroughly  sifted,  the 


historian  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  results.  As  it  is,  it  is  enough 
for  him  that  here  are  the  tombs  of  the  Mykenaian  lords  of  Iiellas, 
that  here  are  the  objects  which  the  creed  of  their  days  deemed 
becoming  offerings  of  reverence  for  the  dead. 

Besides  the  field  which  these  objects  open  for  the  more  direct 
student  of  art,  they  open  also  a  field  of  almost  higher  interest  for 
the  historian  of  customs.  The  mode  of  disposing  ol  the  dead 
seems  to  have  been  a  strange  kind  of  compromise  between  burning 
and  burying.  If  we  rightly  understand  tho  process,  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  the  tombs ;  they  were  then  half  burned  ;  lastly  the 
masks  were  placed  upon  them,  and  the  tombs  were  filled  up  with  the 
vases  and  other  objects.  Here  indeed  is  work  for  Mr.  Tylor  afid  any 
other  labourers  in  that  field.  The  effect  of  the  masks  is  wonderful. 
Whether  they  are  really  likenesses  or  not,  we  accept  them  as  such 
while  we  look  on  them  ;  we  feel  ourselves  brought  more  directly 
into  the  presence  ol  the  men  of  old  than  we  are  even  by  the  sight 
of  the  skeleton.  Physically  the  actual  bones  of  the  man  are 
more  truly  part  of  himself;  but  we  really  feel  brought  nearer  to 
him  as  we  see  the  thin  covering  which  has  rested  on  his  face,  and 
which  seems  at  least  to  profess  to  keep  the  stamp  of  his  features. 
We  will  not  dare  to  call  him  Agamemnon  or  any  other  name. 
We  look  at  least  on  what  would  be  the  likeness  of  one  of  those  on 
whom  our  own  Alfred  so  happily  bestowed  the  name  of  theCtesars 
that  were  to  be,  on  one  whose  historic  position  is  best  brought 
home  to  us  if  we  call  him,  in  Alfred’s  tongue,  the  Bretwulda  of 
primaeval  Hellas. 

The  ornaments  and  other  objects  have  been  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  over  and  over  again  by  those  who  have  a  special  object  in  their 
study.  But  there  is  one  among  them  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  described  in  any  of  the  published  accounts,  one  which,  if 
it  has  been  already  mentioned,  will  certainly  stand  being  men¬ 
tioned  again.  Of  all  the  objects  which  Mr.  Stamatakes  bus  under 
his  care,  and  which  he  so  fully  and  clearly  explains  to  all  who 
can  follow  him  in  his  own  tongue,  there  is  none  more  curious  ifi 
itself,  none  which  speaks  more  directly  home  to  us,  than  those 
pieces  of  thin  gilding  which  were  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  over  the 
breast  of  one  of  the  female  bodies,  and  which,  when  put  together, 
were  found  to  make  the  complete  figure  of  a  young  babe.  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  this.  A  royal  infant — a  clitimculus,  as 
some  of  our  own  chroniclers  would  have  called  him — may  have 
died  at  Mykene  and  have  been  buried  with  his  mother,  as  well 
as  anywhere  else.  But  the  sight  of  the  impression  of  the  little 
limbs  seems  to  bring  us  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the 
home-life  of  those  old  kings  than  any  other  object  in  the 
whole  collection.  Criticism  for  a  moment  holds  back;  we 
are  more  inclined  than  usual  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  legend, 
when  we  are  told  that  we  are  looking  on  the  masks  of 
Kassandra  and  her  child.  Neither  the  Homeric  nor  the 
MSschylean  story  would  ever  put  it  into  our  heads  to  attribute 
children  to  Kassandra ;  but  the  local  tradition  in  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias  showed  the  tombs  of  the  twin  sons  of  Kassandra  and 
Agamemnon,  slain  and  buried  with  their  parents.  In  our  fit  of 
belief  we  even  put  aside  the  obvious  question,  Where  is  tho  mask 
of  the  other  brother  P  The  legend  doubtless  erred;  in  ail  cases 
where  any  tyrant  seeks  the  destruction  of  a  pair  of  twin  brothers, 
or  of  young  brothers  of  any  kind,  one,  whether  in  history  or  in 
legend,  escapes  and  lives.  In  our  own  eleventh-century  history 
two  doubly  widowed  mothers  are  left  with  twin  children,  each 
pair  sought  after  by  the  Aigisthos  of  their  own  day.  Of  the 
original  “  clituneuli,”  the  twin  babes  of  Eadmund  and"  Ealdgyth, 
both  indeed  were  saved,  but  one  only  lived.  Of  the  second  pair, 
the  babes  of  Harold  and  the  second  Ealdgyth,  one  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Conqueror,  safe  in  his  hands  from  death,  though  it 
might  be  to  drag  on  lii'e  only  in  a  dungeon  ;  the  other  lived  to 
show  himself  like  a  shadow  on  the  fleet  of  Magnus.  And,  while  we 
are  believing,  we  may  for  a  moment  believe  that,  of  a  later  pair  of 
princes,  one  escaped,  and  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  truly  Richard 
the  Fourth.  The  xMykenaian  tradition  must  have  erred  in  boasting 
of  the  tomb  both  of  Pelops  and  of  Teledamos.  One  must  have 
been  carried  away  along  with  Orestes  his  half-brother.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  the  other's  form  in  beaten  gold  we  will  for  a  moment 
indulge  ourselves  in  believing  that  our  eyes  have  looked  upon. 

But,  leaving  dreams  and  analogies,  leaving  too  the  strictly 
scientific  examination  of  the  objects  as  works  of  art,  the  picture 
which  they  give  us  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  age  to  which 
they  belong  is  wonderful  and  interesting  beyond  words.  We 
are  indeed  in  the  age  of  Homer,  the  age  of  gold  and  bronze,  when, 
if  we  cannot  strictly  say  with  Hesiod  that  black  iron  was  not  yet, 
we  can  at  least  say  that  it  had  gone  no  way  at  all  to  displace  the 
elder  metal.  We  see  before  our  eyes  that  abundance  of  gold  the 
tradition  of  which  clave  to  the  Pelopid  capital  even  in  the  days  of 
the  tragedians,  and  made  Sophokles  speak  of  Mykene  as  no\u- 
xpv'os.  It  jars  indeed  slightly  on  the  feelings  to  see  the  tombs 
themselves  rilled  and  the  more  precious  part  of  their  contents 
borne  off  to  distant  Athens.  As  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment  we 
might  have  said  of  the  old  King  whose  skeleton  lies  in  the  museum, 
“  Let  him  alone,  let  no  man  move  his  bones.”  We  might  be 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  treasures  themselves  had  remained  in  the 
state  of 

Aurum  inropertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 

Dum  terra  eclat. 

But,  without  thus  rifling  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  we  should  never 
have  known  that  the  dead  and  their  treasures  were  there.  When 
once  the  tombs  were  opened,  tho  treasures  could  not  be  left  in 
them;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  borne  away  at  all,  they  were  best 
borne  away  to  the  national  capital.  In  other  cases  wu  might 
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lead  for  the  capital  of  the  district,  hut  in  this  case  we  could  not 
ear  to  give  Argos  another  triumph.  We  must  take  the  relics  as 
they  are,  in  their  new  place  under  the  best  of  guardianship.  But 
what  a  moment  it  must  have  been  to  have  stood  by  the  tombs 
themselves  when  they  were  first  brought  to  light! 

From  the  treasures,  better  perhaps  called  the  relics,  let  us  turn 
to  the  treasuries.  What  were  they?  Tombs,  treasuries,  or 
what  ?  In  the  time  of  I'ausanias  they  were  clearly  deemed 
to  be  treasuries.  His  words  are  explicit : — ‘At/acos  Kai  rav 

Tcalbav  V7ro;ata  O'K'  8op/,gara,  tv  a  oi  6r]aavpol  ru>v  ^prjfjLariov 

Tjo-av.  He  pointedly  distinguishes  them  from  the  tombs  of 
Atreu3  and  of  those  who  perished  with  Agamemnon  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  among  them  Kassandra  and  her  babes.  These  tombs 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  tombs  which  have  been  lately 
bi’ought  to  light,  though  we  should  hardly  find  out  from 
Pausanias’s  account  that  the  tombs  are  in  the  outer 
circle  of  the  akropolis,  while  the  treasuries  are  in  the  outer 
city  of  all.  The  treasuries — at  least  the  great  one,  that  known 
specially  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus — have  been  described  and 
engraved  over  and  over  again.  Yet  when  we  at  last  stand  before 
the  gateway,  when  we  pass  in  and  stand  beneath  the  mighty  roof, 
the  thing  is  not  the  less  wonderful  because  we  come  to  it  as  to  an 
old  friend.  The  feeling  of  familiarity  is  stronger  than  in  the  case 
of  the  lion-gate.  Of  this  last  we  may  know  every  detail,  but 
certainly  none  of  the  ordinary  engravings,  hardly  the  best  and 
latest  photographs  to  be  found  at  Athens,  can  thoroughly  set 
before  us  its  peculiar  effect  in  the  position  where  it  stands.  The 
treasuries  we  know  to  be  underground  works — one  is  strongly 
tempted  to  say  vaults  or  cupolas — and  we  have  a  general  notion 
of  what  they  must  be.  But  our  previous  knowledge  takes  away 
nothing  from  the  feeling  of  the  approach — the  part  which  the 
common  views  least  bring  out;  and  the  fact  that  the  building  is 
one  which  we  have  so  long  known  and  thought  of,  that  it  is  the  goal 
of  a  long-hoped  lor  pilgrimage,  brings  out  feelings  as  strong  and  as 
keen,  though  of  quite  another  kind,  as  those  which  are  drawn 
forth  by  the  act  of  discovery.  And,  after  all,  the  best  representa¬ 
tion  cannot  fully  bring  home  to  us  such  features  as  the  mighty 
stone  which  covers  the  entrance  to  the  great  treasury.  Whence 
came  it  ?  who  raised  it,  and  wherefore?  Was  it  a  proud  display 
of  mere  mechanical  skill  on  the  part  of  men  whose  works  showed 
that  they  had  advanced  far  beyond  mere  mechanical  skill  ?  Our 
thoughts  flit  beyond  the  sea  to  the  yet  mightier  stone  beneath 
which  Theodoric  once  lay.  In  both  cases,  in  the  age  when  con¬ 
structive  art  was  slowly  feeling  its  way  and  in  the  age  when 
constructive  art  had  reached  all  but  its  highest  stage,  there  is  a 
display  of  mere  power,  when  the  same  result  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  easier  means.  There  was  no  absolute  need  to 
seek  and  to  raise  so  vast  a  block  as  that  under  which  we  pass  into 
the  great  treasury.  Still  less  was  there  any  need  to  bring  that 
gigantic  block  across  the  sea  from  Istria,  when  Theodoric  might 
bave  been  as  easily  covered  with  a  dome  of  the  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  as  Galla  Flacidia  had  been. 

We  enter.  It  needs  some  effort  of  faith  to  believe  that  this 
roof,  so  cunningly  put  together  of  stones  which  have  all  but  reached 
the  secret  of  the  true  cupola,  was  once  covered  with  brazen  plates 
— that  we  are,  in  fact,  in  what  once  was  one  of  the  brazen  cham¬ 
bers  of  which  the  poets  tell  us.  From  one  point  of  view  we  may 
be  glad  that  they  are  gone,  as  otherwise  we  could  not  so  well  have 
studied  this  wonderful  construction.  It  is  as  marked  a  moment  in 
a  course  of  constructive  study  when  we  stand  in  the  treasury  of 
Mykene  as  when  we  stand  in  the  peristyle  of  Spalato.  Each 
marks  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  art.  In  one  we  see  how  nearly 
men  could  come  to  the  arched  construction  without  actually  reach¬ 
ing  it.  In  the  other  we  see  the  perfect  construction  applied  for  the 
first  time  to  its  highest  artistic  use.  But  Spalato  is  the  direct 
parent  of  all  that  came  after  it.  Mykene  is  the  parent  of  nothing. 
It  surely  points  to  some  great  revolution,  some  overthrow  of 
the  more  civilized  people  by  the  less  civilized,  that  the  art  of 
primaeval  Greece  should  have  stopped  where  it  did.  In  all  these 
early  buildings  we  find  the  arched  construction  only  not  brought  to 
perfection.  In  the  artistic  architecture  of  historical  Greece  the 
arch  or  any  approach  to  it,  as  an  artistic  feature,  was  utterly  un¬ 
known.  At  the  outside,  it  is  barely  used  here  and  there,  in  works 
which  did  not  claim  to  be  works  of  art,  where  the  merest  construc¬ 
tive  necessity  called  for  it. 

To  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Irish  remains  the  treasury  at 
Mykene  cannot  fail  to  suggest  New  Grange.  The  essential  con¬ 
struction  of  the  two  works  is  the  same.  But  here  again  the 
ever  needful  warning  comes  in.  All  that  the  undoubted  likeness 
really  proves  is  that  the  same  stage  of  constructive  skill  was 
reached,  in  times  perhaps  far  removed  from  one  another,  in  Ireland 
and  in  Peloponnesos.  It  does  not  prove,  it  does  not  even  suggest, 
any  nearer  connexion  than  this.  Otherwise,  no  field  could  be  more 
tempting  for  a  mystic  ethnologist,  Were  there  not  Danaoi  in 
Argolis  ?  And  was  there  not  in  Ireland  also  a  people  with  a  name 
very  like  Danaoi,  but  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  spell  without 
an  Irish  library  at  hand  ? 

The  treasuries  are,  as  Pausanias  sa3rs,  underground,  wrought  in 
the  hill-side.  There  is  something  very  singular  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  a  work  of  real  building  as  much  as  auy thing  that  ever  was 
built  aboveground,  a  work  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  rock- 
hewn  tombs,  temples,  churches,  or  houses,  hidden  so  that  a  wayfarer 
who  was  not  on  the  look  out  might  pass  by  without  notice.  Was 
concealment  or  safety  the  object  sought  ?  Then  why  were  they 
not  made  within  the  fortified  akropolis,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  the 
outer  city  ?  And,  be  they  tombs,  be  they  treasuries  or  anything 


else,  why  were  they  so  many  and  so  scattered  ?  Five  have  been 
reckoned  up  in  all.  One,  the  best  preserved  after  the  great  one, 
has  been,  if  not  actually  discovered,  at  least  brought  more  fully  to 
light,  during  Dr.  Schliemann’s  researches.  The  roof  is  broken 
through,  so  that  it  can  be  looked  into  from  above  ;  but  the  entrance 
is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  great  treasury.  Here  it  is  that  the 
quasi-Doric  column  is  found,  a  sin  perhaps  of  later  date  again 
than  the  great  one.  The  others  are  partly  pushed  down,  partly 
choked  up.  The  great  stone  of  the  gateway  thus  brought  near  to 
the  ground  has  much  the  air  of  a  cromlech.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  in  mechanical  construction  a  cromlech  and  the  Parthenon 
are  exactly  the  same. 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  press  upon  the  mind  as  we 
walk  where  once  were  the  wide  streets  of  Mykene  rich  in  gold. 
There  is  no  other  spot  like  it.  It  is  something  to  stand  among  the 
temples  of  Poseidonia,  standing  well  nigh  perfect  within  the  Hellenic 
walls,  while  the  remains  of  Roman  Paestum  have  to  be  sought  for 
around  them.  It  is  something  to  stand  on  the  akropolis  of  Kyme, 
and  to  feel  that  its  very  desolation  has  in  some  sort  brought  things 
back  to  their  ancient  state.  But  at  Mykene  the  temples  of  Posei¬ 
donia  would  seem  modern.  They  would  seem  as  much  out  of 
place  as  the  Roman  amphitheatre  seems  at  Poseidonia.  They 
would,  like  them,  speak  of  foreign  invasion  and  foreign  con¬ 
quest,  of  the  invading  Dorian  instead  of  the  invading  Roman.  At 
Mykene,  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  later  times,  Macedonian, 
Roman,  Frankish,  Turkish ;  the  very  works  of  the  Dorian  are 
swept  away.  The  Pelopid  city  is  there,  and  the  Pelopid  city  only. 
The  Argive  swept  away  the  memorials  of  his  own  kinsfolk ; 
he  left  the  memorials  of  the  elder  race.  There  is  nothing  to 
disturb,  nothing  to  keep  us  back  from  the  thoughts  of  primaeval 
times  and  of  none  other.  Beside  Mykene  Kyme  itself  seems 
modern,  as  Poseidonia  seems  modern  beside  Kyme.  The  colony 
far  away  on  the  Italian  shore,  with  the  akropolis  rising  almost 
straight  above  the  sea,  belongs  to  a  state  of  things  many  stages 
later  than  the  akropolis  nestling  among  the  inland  mountains  of 
Hellas  itself,  with  the  sea  which  brought  so  many  dangers  a3  a 
mere  distant  object  in  the  landscape.  The  works  at  Mykene  stand 
as  relics  neither  of  a  recorded  nor  of  an  unknown  time ;  they 
stand  as  relics  of  days  before  history,  but  of  days  of  which  they 
are  themselves  the  history.  Once  more  we  may  give  the  warning  ; 
let  names  and  dates  be  eschewed.  It  is  enough  that  the  stones 
were  piled,  the  gold  was  hammered,  the  lions  were  carved  in  their 
slab  of  basalt,  the  skeleton  on  which  we  caze  was  buried  with 
its  strange  rites,  by  men  of  the  race  and  age  whose  picture 
lives  in  the  oldest  and  noblest  songs  of  European  man. 
At  Mykene  we  have  reached  the  hearth  and  cradle  of  all 
Hellas ;  we  have  reached  the  hearth  and  cradle  of  all 
Europe.  There  we  can  give  thanks  for  those  lights  of  modem 
science  which  teach  us  to  feel  that  in  that  hearth  and  cradle 
we  are  not  wholly  strangers.  There  we  can  feel  that  we 
come  of  the  same  ancestral  stock,  that  wTe  speak  a  form  of  the 
same  ancestral  speech,  that  we  have  our  share  in  the  ancestral 
institutes,  which  the  common  forefathers  of  Greek  and  Teuton 
brought  from  the  common  home.  On  the  wonders  of  Egypt  and 
Nineveh  we  may  gaze  with  simple  wonder;  in  them  and  their 
makers  we  have  no  share.  At  Mykene  we  may  say,  as  we  gaze  on 
the  imperial  skeleton,  “  The  man  is  near  of  kin  to  us.”  Within 
those  walls  the  lay  of  Agamemnon  and  the  lay  of  Beowulf  seem  like 
strophes  of  the  same  poem.  We  may  say,  with  our  own  Traveller 
in  our  own  tongue : — 

Mid  Creaeum  ic  waes, 

And  mid  Casere, 

Se  fie  win-burga 

Ge-weald  ahte. 

Nowhere  else  do  the  remains  of  a  time  at  once  so  famous  and  so 
distant  stand  up  with  such  full  life  before  our  eyes.  There  is  in 
truth  no  spot  like  it  on  earth. 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  Hobart  Pasha  was 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  naval  operations  in  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  probable  that  the  Turks  may  derive  increasing  advantages 
from  their  maritime  superiority.  Not  that  little  had  been  done 
before  the  nomination  of  the  new  Admiral,  but  more  might  have 
been  done.  It  was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  impetus  as  a  want  of 
concert  and  of  well-chosen  and  definite  aim  that  characterized  the 
proceedings  of  the  naval  department.  Powerful  ironclads  were 
sent  long  voyages  for  the  sake  of  bombarding  insignificant  forts,  the 
destruction  of  which  could  by  no  possibility  exercise  any  but  the 
faintest  influence  on  the  general  course  of  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  seem  to  think  that,  because  the  ironclads  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  their  quasi-invulnerability  to  attack 
any  of  the  great  arsenals,  their  peculiar  powers  have  not  been 
duly  utilized.  This  is  a  mistake.  So  long  as  the  Russian  naval 
strongholds  are  only  of  use  in  serving  to  protect  ships  which  are 
loth  to  venture  out,  so  long  will  the  Turkish  ironclads  be  profit¬ 
ably  employed  in  keeping  up  an  effectual  blockade.  Ships  injured 
in  a  contest  with  massive  forts  mounted  with  huge  guns  would 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  those  which  might  have  been  kept 
under  cover  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity  of  battle.  The 
Turks  have  achieved  thus  much — they  have  imprisoned  the  enemy’s 
sea-going  war-ships  in  their  harbours ;  they  have  carried  out  a 
fairly  efficient  blockade  of  the  principal  commercial  ports ;  and 
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they  transported  Suleiman  Pasha’s  army  from  Antivari  round 
Greece  to  Olnos  in  the  nick  of  time,  while  the  Russian  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  kept  a  respectful  distance.  Troops  have 
keen  incessantly  forwarded  from  the  capital  and  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ports  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  fine  fleet  of  transports  has  never  been  a  moment  idle. 
Guns  of  ponderous  weight  have  been  landed  at  Trebizonde 
for  the  defence  of  Erzeroum.  A  considerable  force  was  early 
despatched  to  endeavour  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  army  of  Dervish  Pasha  at  Batoum  and  that  of  Mukhtar  Pasha 
have  received  a  large  part  of  their  provisions,  besides  their  muni¬ 
tions,  by  sea.  The  Egyptian  contingent  was  conveyed  from  Alex¬ 
andria  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  now  largo  reinforcements  for  the 
command  of  Mehemet  Ali  are  being  transported  from  Asia.  So 
far  so  good.  Had  the  enemy  controlled  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  the  cause  of  Turkey  was  hopeless.  Troops  to  composo 
the  army  in  Asia  and  to  support  that  army  would  have  had 
infinite  toil  to  arrive  at  their  destination.  It  would  have  been 
■quite  impossible  to  get  up  heavy  guns  to  Erzeroum,  and  very 
difficult  to  provision  the  forces  ;  and  the  distribution  of  the  armies 
on  either  theatre  of  war,  once  made,  must  have  been  adhered  to. 
The  strategy  which  contemplates  throwing  the  weight  of  numbers 
on  the  European  wing  of  the  defence  by  subtracting  from  the 
Asiatic  wing  would  not  have  been  practicable. 

It  is  rather  on  the  Danube  than  in  the  Black  Sea  that  affairs 
have  been  mismanaged.  The  want  of  a  guiding  hand  was  plainly 
apparent  in  the  aimless  wanderings  or  the  treasonable  apathy  of 
officers  who  almost  invariably  were  found  in  the  wrong  place. 
Of  what  use  were  monitors  at  Rustchuk  and  Nicopolis  when  troops 
and  guns  were  pouring  across  the  bridge  at  Sistova?  And  why 
did  they  afterwards  remain  at  Nicopolis,  only  that  they  might 
surrender  when  that  fortress  gave  in  ?  The  first  idea  to  occur  to 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  one  would  have  thought,  would  be 
to  employ  the  ironclads  in  the  demolition  of  the  bridge.  They 
could  not,  in  attempting  to  do  this,  have  been  more  effectually 
destroyed  than  in  being  delivered  up  intact  to  the  enemy.  It  is 
evident  that  the  contagion  of  Abdul  Kerim’s  apathy  had  spread  far 
and  wide.  It  is  now  generally  recognized,  what  was  not  so  clearly 
seen  at  first  either  here  or  in  Turkey,  that  the  campaign  in  Asia  is 
of  secondary  importance  provided  a  successful  defence  can  be  made 
in  Bulgaria.  Not  a  few  persons  reasoned  thus : — if  the  Russians 
succeed  in  Asia,  they  will  keep  what  they  get,  whereas  Europe 
would  not  permit  them  to  retain  an  acre  of  conquered  country  on 
this  side.  Now,  however,  that  the  danger  is  for  the  moment  passed 
in  Asia,  and  that  it  is  evident  the  Russians  will  do  their  very 
utmost  to  win  in  Bulgaria,  it  becomes  the  first  consideration  for 
the  Turks  to  despatch  every  available  battalion  and  squadron  and 
battery  to  Varna.  We  presume  that  Kars  has  been  revictualled 
to  allow  of  its  making  a  long  defence.  The  fortress  in  that  case 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Ironclads  would  assist  the 
diminished  forces  of  Dervish  Pasha  in  the  defence  of  Batoum. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  will  probably  be  found  on  the  alert  when  it  becomes 
advisable  for  him  to  retire  to  his  former  defensible  positions  in 
front  of  Erzeroum. 

The  Turks  have  now  the  means  of  doing  what  all  great  com¬ 
manders  compelled  to  fight  with  inferior  and  divided  forces  have 
endeavoured  to  do — namely,  of  striving  to  contain  one  enemy  wit  h 
a  fraction  while  the  main  weight  is  thrown  against  the  other. 
Imagine  Napoleon  sitting  in  the  room  of  the  Sultan.  How  he 
would  have  revelled  in  anticipation  of  what  he  should  make 
out  of  the  general  situation!  The  Turks  hold  a  magni¬ 
ficent  position  for  defence.  The  Black  Sea  is  the  centre  of  an 
extended  line  of  battle,  and  a  centre  unassailable  by  the 
enemy;  it  is  also  a  great  central  highway  by  which,  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  the  enemy  and  almost  unknown  to  him,  the 
armies  on  the  wings  may  be  reinforced  or  reduced.  There 
is  always  on  every  field  of  battle,  in  every  campaign, 
one  decisive  point — one  point  more  important  with  regard 
to  the  ulterior  issues  than  any  other — and  towards  which 
every  gun  should  be  directed  ;  and  the  Turks  have  the  means  of 
disembarking  at  Varna  every  man  and  gun  that  can  be  taken  from 
Asia  or  Montenegro,  or  elsewhere.  So  long  as  the  Varna-Shumla 
line  is  preserved,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  troops 
of  which  use  might  be  made,  treating  the  Quadrilateral  as  a  base. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  protection  to  bo  found  from  the  vicinity 
of  formidable  fortresses,  the  Turks  derive  great  advantage  from 
massing  near  Shumla,  in  that  the  more  men  they  mass  the  greater  is 
the  force  of  Russians  which  they  compel  to  face  them  just  where  they 
themselves  are  strongest,  and  where  they  are  most  easily  provisioned. 
Already  we  hear  that  the  Russian  commissariat  arrangements  are 
extremely  defective.  To  what  a  strain  will  the  department  be  put 
when  it  has  to  provide,  and  at  what  will  soon  be  a  most  unfavour¬ 
able  season,  for  the  wants  of  a  largely  increased  multitude  !  The 
Turks  possess  the  double  advantage  of  not  requiring  so  much  to 
exist  on  and  of  being  able,  whilst  in  the  proximity  of  the  sea  and 
a  railway,  to  procure  what  they  want  with  only  a  small  amount  of 
forethought  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  general.  In  pointing 
out  the  admirable  position  for  defence  held  by  the  Turks 
as  represented  by  their  line  of  battle  both  in*  Asia  and 
in  Europe,  we  are  simply  considering,  be  it  understood, 
the  situation  in  its  present  aspect.  The  appearance  of  Greece  and 
Servia  on  the  scene  would  of  course  to  a  certain  extent 
operate  prejudicially  against  the  maintenance  of  the  position  as 
now  held.  While  speaking  of  “decisive  points,'’  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  question  will  hereafter  probably  be  much  discussed 


whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  carried  the 
army  of  Suleiman  Pasha  round  to  Varna  to  reinforce  Mehemet 
Ali,  rather  than  to  have  sent  him  to  Adrianople  to  join  Raouf 
Pasha  in  repelling  Gourko’s  advance.  It  is  true  that  Adrianople 
might  in  that  case  have  fallen  for  the  moment  into  Rus¬ 
sian  hands,  and  the  moral  eli'ect  of  such  a  loss  would  have 
been  considerable ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  further  the 
enemy  moved  south  of  the  Balkans  the  greater  danger  he 
ran  of  being  cut  off  altogether.  It  was  not  the  fighting 
of  Suleiman  and  Raouf  that  saved  Adrianople  and  drove  the 
Russians  back  into  the  passes.  They  certainly  accomplished 
this ;  but  what  made  it  possible  or  easy  for  them  to  do  it  was  the 
J  victory  of  Osman  Pasha  on  the  one  flank  and  the  presence  of  the 
unbroken  array  of  Mehemet  Ali  on  the  other  flank  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  communications,  which  paralysed  the  Russian  advance 
beyond  the  Balkans.  Had  Mehemet  Ali  been  reinforced  by  the 
veteransjhomposing  Suleiman’s  army,  it  might — we  do  not  say  it 
would — have  been  possible  for  the  combined  forces  to  move  for¬ 
ward  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Plevna.  In  that  case  Gourko’s 
advance  was  inevitably  compromised.  As  it  is,  since  Plevna  Osman 
Pasha  has  not  moved ;  probably1  he  has  not  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  lift  a  finger  to  give  active  aid  to  Suleiman  Pasha; 
neither  has  Mehemet  Ali  ventured  to  unearth  his  army,  and 
Suleiman  has  had  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  attacking 
an  enemy  in  front  holding  entrenched  positions  in  defiles. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  in  a  contest  waged  to  the  bitter 
end  between  two  Powers  numerically  so  unequal  as  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  weaker  must  inevitably  succumb  if  left  to  its  own 
unaided  resources.  Probably  this  is  true,  unless  some  exceptional 
genius  should  arise  on  the  weaker  side  to  restore  the  balance. 
But  we  think  there  may  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  the 
estimate  usually  given  of  the  force  of  Russia  in  numbers.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  eighty  millions  who  by  virtue 
of  their  geographical  situation  are  called  Russians  are  not 
all  amenable  to  conscription.  First  of  all,  if  Poland  furnishes 
recruits,  she  also  requires  an  army  to  preserve  “  order  at  Warsaw.” 
Then  there  is  the  Mohammedan  element  prevailing  especially  in 
South-Eastern  Russia  and  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Empire, 
which  in  such  a  contest  as  the  present  can  hardly  be  counted 
among  the  sources  of  recruitment.  From  the  eighty  millions 
must  be  subtracted  also  vast  numbers  of  Asiatic  tribes  spread 
over  an  infinite  waste  of  country  in  Turkestan  and  Kirghiz 
Tartary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  never  was  there 
a  less  opportune  moment  for  Russia  to  enter  on  a  great  war  than 
that  which  she  herself  selected.  8he  was  in  the  act  of  carrying 
out  great  changes  in  the  organization  of  all  her  armed  forces, 
and  the  new  system  was  not  in  working  order.  Had  she  been  able 
or  content  to  wait  but  a  very  few  years,  she  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  enter  on  a  contest  with  Turkey  with  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  with  an  organization  which  would  allow  of  these 
numbers  being  utilized.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  though  the 
war  has  lasted  but  a  short  time,  that  Russia  with  all  her  prepara¬ 
tions  was  not  ready  for  it.  The  generals  in  command  do 
not  seem  to  have  derived  much  profit  from  tho  study  of 
the  later  illustrations  of  war ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  behindhand  in  applying  the  tactical  lessons  which  all 
Europe  has  learnt  from  recent  battle-fields  ;  the  Russian  infantry 
weapon  is  inferior  to  that  carried  by  the  Turks;  the  commissariat 
arrangements  are  by  all  accounts  very  defective ;  and  there  is  a 
general  want  of  method  in  such  matters  as  transport  organization, 
sanitary  provisions,  and  road-making  and  repairs  on  the  main  line 
of  communication.  It  is  extraordinary  that  till  lately  the  idea  of 
placing  a  second  bridge  over  the  Danube  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
entertained,  or  else  the  means  did  not  exist  for  making  it.  When 
we  consider  the  unreadiness  of  Russia  both  in  a  military  and  a 
financial  sense  lor  a  great  war,  and  see  that  in  Poland,  in  Asia,  and 
in  the  Caucasus,  considerable  forces  must  be  permanently  retained 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  at  home,  it  is  clear  that  a  large 
deduction  is  necessary  from  the  number  of  troops  which  a  Power 
swaying  so  vast  a  population  would  presumably  be  able  to  place 
in  the  field. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  case  as  regards  Turkey.  We  are  often 
told  that  this  is  a  war  between  eighty  millions  on  one  side  and 
fifteen  on  the  other.  A  consideiable  deduction,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  be  made  from  the  estimate  of  the  former ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  fifteen  millions  represent  the 
entire  population  from  which  the  Turkish  armies  can  be  recruited. 
Statistics  in  Eastern  countries  are  rarely  trustworthy.  It  is  little 
more  than  guessw  ork  that  assigns  definite  numbers  to  the  wander¬ 
ing  tribes  of  Arabia  ;  and  over  large  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  we  doubt 
whether  any  real  census  has  ever  heen  attempted.  One  thing 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  that,  whereas  many  of  the  populations 
owing  allegiance  to  the  Czar  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  fight  for 
“  Holy'  Russia,”  the  Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Porte  will 
almost  to  a  man  be  ready  and  eager  to  combat  lor  the  faith  of 
Islam.  Eventually  Russia  will  of  course  be  able  to  put  in  the 
field  a  far  larger  number  of  fighting  men  ;  but,  for  the  present  cam¬ 
paign,  it  is  possible  that  the  Turks  may,  at  least  on  the  ’European 
battle-grounds,  confront  their  foes  with  something  approaching  to 
an  equal  force.  There  is  no  telling  what  accession  of  armed  strength 
might  accrue  to  the  cause  of  Turkey  should  further  military  suc¬ 
cesses  strengthen  her  diplomatic  action  in  Central  Asia.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  that,  if  the  two  Powers  were  destined  to 
fight  their  battle  out  alone  between  themselves,  never  will  Turkey 
possess  again  so  favourable  a  chance  as  now.  Russia,  had  she 
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waited  but  a  few  years,  might  have  prepared  a  formidable  navy 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  her  military  and  financial  resources  would 
have  been  more  equal  to  her  present  task. 

It  is  always  difficult  after  the  first  few  weeks’  campaigning 
to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  contend¬ 
ing  armies.  The  Times  of  August  9  assigns  at  least  50,000 
men  to  the  command  of  Suleiman  Pasha;  at  least  60,000 
to  that  of  Osman  Pasha;  and  105,000  to  that  of  Mehemet  Ali 
Pasha;  in  all,  these  generals  are  said  to  dispose  of  215,000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  force  in  the  Dobrudsclia  or  the  garrisons 
of  the  Quadrilateral.  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  August  16, 
“  from  an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  in  the 
best  informed  English  and  Continental  journals,”  fixes  the  strength 
of  Suleiman’s  army  at  50,000  men ;  that  of  Osman's  at  36,000 ; 
and  that  of  Mehemet  Ali's  at  48,000 ;  also  exclusive  of  forces  in 
the  Dobrudscha  or  in  the  garrisons,  giving  a  total  of  1 34,000  men. 
There  is,  then,  a  difference  in  these  two  estimates  of  no  less  than 
81,000.  But  the  dillerence  is  still  more  amazing  when  we  read 
what  force  the  Russians  are  credited  with.  The  Times  gives  them 
(before  Plevna)  60,000  west  of  the  Jantra  ;  80,000  east  of  that 
river ;  20,000  about  Nicopolis ;  60,000  south  of  Tirnova ;  20,000 
near  Rustchuk ;  50,000  in  the  Dobrudscha;  and  20,000  Rouma¬ 
nians;  a  total  of  310,000  men.  The  Pall  Mail  Gazette  (after 
Plevna)  puts  the  Russian  strength  thus : — Right  wing, 
40,000;  centre,  30,000 ;  left  wing,  40,000;  iu  Dobrudscha,  30,000 ; 
making  iu  all,  with  10,000  Roumanians,  a  force  of  150,000  men. 
Here  we  have  a  dillerence  of  no  less  than  160,000  men.  After 
this  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile,  or  even 
approximate,  the  two  statements,  or  to  introduce  an  estimate  of 
our  own.  It  is  evident  there  are  no  trustworthy  data  to  go  upon 
at  present.  All  we  know  is  that  both  sides  are  receiving  re¬ 
inforcements.  As  regards  the  contending  forces  in  Asia,  we 
are  kept  well  posted  up  in  the  strength  of  the  main  Turkish 
army  by  a  Correspondent  with  that  army  who  is  notoriously  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Turkish  cause,  and  whose  information  is  doubtless 
acceptable  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Tillis. 

A  very  critical  question  at  the  present  moment  with  regard  to 
the  Turkish  cause  is  that  raised  by  the  attempt  of  Suleiman 
Pasha  to  recover  possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a  great  triumph  for  the  Turks  if  they  could  accomplish 
this  object ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  very  difficult  and  doubtful 
movement ;  and  Suleiman  Pasha  had  apparently  other  ways 
open  to  him  by  which  he  might  more  easily  and  ellectually 
break  up  the  Russian  positions.  A  very  short  time  must 
decide  this  question.  Unless  the  costly  failure  of  last  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  should  be  reversed  on  a  renewed  attack,  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  Turks  lose  more  than  all  they  gained  at 
Plevna. 


COUNTRY  CRICKET. 

COUNTRY  cricket  is  the  wild  stock  from  which  the  full-blown 
flower  that  flourishes  at  Lord’s  and  the  Oval  was  produced. 
There  may  still  be  people  who  prefer  the  careless  grace  of  the 
blossoms  which  trail  loose  over  hedges,  the  “  wild  roses,  with  ivy 
serpentine,”  to  the  artificial  expansiveness  of  roses  that  are  grown 
to  be  shown.  It  is  the  same  with  the  cricket  that  struggles  for 
existence  on  breezy  commons,  on  village  greens,  in  little  towns 
where  the  professional  Elevens  never  play  their  dreary  matches 
with  twenty-two  of  the  district.  The  game  in  those  retired  nooks 
is  not  so  very  unlike  what  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  old 
Hambledon  Club.  To  be  sure  one  rarely  comes  across  a  bowler  of 
the  Dingley  Dell  school  who  holds  the  ball  up  to  his  right  eye,  as 
if  to  take  aim,  before  launching  a  swift  and  erratic  “  daisy 
cropper  ”  at  the  wickets.  Science  has  almost  made  fast  underhand 
a  thing  of  the  past,  just  as  she  has  superseded  the  ancient  flint¬ 
lock  of  Leather  Stocking  with  the  Winchester  repeating  rifle. 
Circassians  and  Sitting  Bull's  braves  use  that  improved  weapon, 
and  village  tailors  and  blacksmiths  now  bowl  round-hand  in  a 
plunging  way  peculiar  to  themselves.  Their  action  is  very  odd, 
and  they  preface  the  delivery  of  the  ball  with  a  pantomime  “  of 
woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,”  which  now  and  then 
mesmerizes  an  astonished  batsman  from  a  public  school  into 
a  stupor  from  which  he  wakens  to  find  himself  easily  caught  and 
bowled. 

All  cricket  played  out  of  town  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  called 
country  cricket.  The  county  matches  are  solemn  and  serious 
affairs.  The  cutlers  of  Sheffield  and  the  “  lambs  ”  at  Nottingham 
are  good  judges  of  the  game,  and  tolerate  no  slackness.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  them  swarm  round  the  captain  of  their  side  at  the 
anxious  moment  of  tossing  up  for  the  choice  of  innings  ;  a  practice 
which  they  have  retained  from  the  old  village  days,  when  the  toss 
had  all  the  virtue  of  a  magical  ceremony,  the  lucky  man  of 
Muggleton  taking  the  auspices,  as  it  were,  with  a  sacred  halfpenny 
warranted  to  come  up  heads.  But  there  is  no  sign  of  the  yokel  or 
the  lout  in  the  vigorous  practice  which  goes  on  all  over  the  field 
in  the  half-hour  after  luncheon.  The  amount  of  good  average 
bowling  that  exists  in  a  large  town  where  the  natives  are  fond  of 
the  game  and  proud  of  their  County  Eleven,  is  really  au  amazing 
and  a  gratifying  sight.  You  mark  a  dingy  lad  take  oft  his  coat, 
get  hold  of  a  ball,  and  wait  at  the  end  of  the  queue  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  voung  fellows  eager  to  try  their  strength  against  some 
man  of  name.  The  balls  fly  thick  and  fast  through  the  crowd,  but 
no  one  is  hurt.  Many  lookers-on  show  a  providential  presence  of 


mind  and  skill  as  fielders,  and  the  bowling,  as  has  been  said,  is 
true  and  well  pitched.  Then  the  match  begins  again  in  solemn 
earnest,  and  every  piece  of  play  is  applauded  with  impartial  justice, 
though  local  feeling  is  intensely  excited. 

County  matches  are  merely  cricket  transplanted  from  the  Oval 
to  Brighton,  or  Cheltenham,  or  Sheffield.  The  same  performers,  most 
of  whom  every  one  has  seen  dozens  of  times,  reappear  and  display 
their  old  familiar  style.  It  is  t>ne  that  the  counties  were  finding 
out  some  colts  fit  to  wear  the  pads  of  Daft,  or  bowlers  on  whom 
the  mantle  of  the  ancient  Lillywhite  has  fallen.  These  contests  are 
remote  from  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  rural  game.  In  a  less 
degree,  the  matches  in  which  the  best  known  teams  of  wandering 
amateurs  take  part  are  not  genuine  country  cricket.  Perhaps  there 
are  too  many  adventurous  clubs  whose  stock-in-trade  is  a  grotesque 
name  and  a  blazing  ribbon.  Some,  like  the  Zingari  and  the  Free 
Foresters,  have  really  done  a  great  work,  and,  as  one  of  the 
Americans  in  Martin  Cliuzzlewit  says,  “  have  planted  the  standard 
of  civilization  in  the  remoter  gardens  of  our  country.”  North  of 
the  Tweed,  the  Free  Foresters  were  once  regarded  by  the  simple 
natives  much  as  the  Mexicans  looked  on  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
superior,  mysterious  beings  of  no  common  strain,  playing  with  an 
unfamiliar  style  and  confidence.  To  beat  them  was  perhaps  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  was  a  great  honour  to  have  met  them.  Redoubt¬ 
able  allies  came  from  long  distances,  and  the  match  was  a  thing  to- 
remember  for  years.  Probably  I  Zingari  did  equally  good  service’ 
in  Ireland ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  the  countless  imitators  of  the 
older  wandering  clubs  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  cricket.  Their 
enemies  call  them  indolent  and  luxurious,  and  hint  that  they  care 
more  for  flirtation  and  private  theatricals  than  for  the  game.  A 
stern  reformer  has  published  his  hope  that  in  time  to  come  earnest 
and  thoughtful  cricketers  will  go  about  the  world  on  bicycles, 
carrying  their  bats  and  cricket  bags  iu  front  of  them.  But 
country  houses,  at  present  hospitable,  might  cease  to  open  their 
doors  to  a  procession  of  men  mounted  on  the  detestable  velocipede. 
It  would  not  be  hard  to  stand  up  next  day  to  the  bowling  of  a. 
player  who  was  fatigued  with  the  mechanical  exercise  of  propelling 
an  unseemly  and  dangerous  machine.  Luxury  to  the  extent  of  a 
valet  for  each  man,  and  two  for  the  wicket-keeper,  is  less  inimical 
to  cricket  than  the  use  of  the  bicycle  would  be.  But  Elevens 
which  meet  at  the  houses  of  noble  earls,  and  which  fare  sump¬ 
tuously  every  day,  are  too  strong,  however  careless  they  may  be, 
for  the  village  teams  which  it  is  most  amusing  to  encounter. 

A  match  with  an  Eleven  of  strangers,  brought  together  by  the 
squire’s  son  or  hailing  from  a  neighbouring  village,  is  still  as  ex¬ 
citing  a  thing  as  in  the  heroic  days  when  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
boys  threw  a  ball  at  a  friend  with  such  force  that  it  landed  in  a. 
ditch  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
steady  practice  for  weeks  in  that  evening  light  in  which  rustics 
see  as  well  as  cats  and  owls  are  fabled  to  do.  A  garden  roller  is 
borrowed  from  a  friendly  farmer,  and  dragged  up  and  down  a  strip 
of  ground  on  which  the  village  boys  are  warned  not  to  pitch, 
their  stumps.  Relays  of  enthusiasts  bring  water  in  pails  from  the 
nearest  brook,  a  precaution  not  dreamed  of  on  ordinary  occasions. 
On  the  morning  of  the  match,  what  with  rolling  and  watering,  the 
ground  has  the  rough,  hall-groomed,  yet  shiny  appearance  of  a 
rustic’s  hair  on  Sunday  morning.  The  strangers  arrive  and  are- 
immediately  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of  small  boys,  who  follow  them 
to  their  tent  and  regard  them  with  awe  mingled  with  hostility. 
The  captains  toss  for  innings  and  the  home  club  wins,  but  sends- 
the  foreigners  to  the  wicket,  under  the  impression  that 
that  is  the  artful  and  cautious  thing  to  do.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it  does  not  much  matter  who  gets  the  first 
chance  on  the  lumpy  ground  which  is  so  favourable  to  bowlers. 
Probably  the  strangers  have  brought  some  one  whom  they  think  a 
tower  of  strength.  He  has  been  twelfth  man  at  a  public  school,  or 
has  been  one  of  the  possible  choices  for  a  University  Eleven.  This 
trump  is  carefully  bottled,  and  is  not  sent  in  till  the  gamekeeper’s 
boy  has  run  himself  out  after  an  eccentric  display  of  indecision  ; 
while  the  curate  has  perhaps  been  really  taken  at  the  wicket  by 
one  of  those  untaught  men  of  genius,  the  village  Lockyers,  who 
with  dauntless  breast  stand  up  to  the  bowling  of  the  blacksmith. 
Then  is  the  moment  to  play  the  great  card.  There  is  a  deep  hush 
of  expectation  as  he  takes  guard.  Lady  spectators  at  the  confines- 
of  the  ground  make  a  strategic  movement  to  a  safe  place  iu  the 
rear.  The  tailor  who  is  bowling  beckons  to  the  long-fields  to  go 
further  back.  A  ball  is  delivered,  is  played  with  graceful  confi¬ 
dence  by  the  crack,  and,  ascending  slowly,  drops  safely  into  the 
astonished  hands  of  point.  The  great  man  retires,  not  much 
amazed ;  for,  if  he  has  had  any  experience  of  country  cricket,  he 
knows  that  the  game  is  not  to  the  scientific,  and  that  a  style  learned 
on  grounds  as  true  as  billiard  tables  cannot  be  adapted  to  the 
deceitful  wickets  of  the  village  green.  A  man  is  likely  enough  to  score 
if  he  has  a  good  eye  and  no  conscience.  He  should  be  ready  to  commit 
what  may  be  called  “agrarian  outrages,”  lugging  long  hops  round  to 
places  where  fielders  are  not  stationed.  A  little  rapid  slogging 
frightens  the  enemy;  and,  when  once  he  is  demoralized,  his 
fielders  begin  to  throw  the  ball  wildly  all  about  the  ground, 
bowlers  sulk;  everyone  wishes  to  bowl,  and  authority  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  same  way,  bowlers  who  would  succeed  against  yokels  need 
not  be  too  careful  to  deliver  good-length  balls.  If  these  do  not 
happen  to  shoot — iu  which  case  it  is  all  over  with  him — the  rustic 
has  a  way  of  lunging  out  and  smiting  them  afar  just  when  he  is 
least  expected  to  do  so.  The  best  plan  of  all  is  to  keep  bowling 
full-pitched  balls  right  up  to  him.  These  it  is  hard  to  hit  with  a 
crooked  bat,  while  at  the  same  time  they  tempt  the  rustic  to  his 
fall.  Anything  he  is  not  accustomed  to  is  certain  to  be  fatal. 
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Slow  round-hand  bowling,  however  simple,  will  puzzle  him, 
unless  he  is  used  to  it.  He  watches  each  hall,  expecting  some 
preternatural  earning  and  “  malengin,”  as  Malory  has  it;  and, 
while  he  hesitates,  he  is  bowled. 

Casuists  may  discuss  the  fairness  of  talcing  advantage  of  the 
rural  umpire.  He  has  certain  fixed  ideas  ;  for  example,  that  every 
ball  is  wide  which  goes  outside  of  the  crease.  He  is  apt  to  be  so 
interested  in  the  game  that  he  forgets  to  count  the  number  of 
balls  in  an  over.  Sometimes,  when  very  much  excited,  he  has  been 
known  to  allow  about  a  dozen  deliveries  without  interruption. 
Then  he  wakes  with  a  start  to  a  sense  of  his  position  just  when 
the  bowler  is  as  fatigued  as  Lord  Burghley  declared  himself  to  be 
in  his  famous  address  to  the  Northamptonshire  electors.  A  rural 
umpire  will  advise  the  batsman  to  beware  how  he  thrusts  his  leg 
in  front  of  the  wicket.  If  the  bowler  aims  at  the  leg,  hits  it,  and 
asks1  “  how  is  that?  ”  he  will  give  it  “  out  ”  from  mere  association 
of  ideas.  A  Scottish  umpire,  being  appealed  to  when  the  best 
player  of  his  town  was  in,  returned  a  verdict  answering  to  “  not 
guilty,  but  he  must  not  do  it  again.”  After  a  painful  and  pro¬ 
tracted  struggle  with  his  conscience,  in  which  probably  the  leading 
doctrines  of  election,  good  works,  and  so  on,  were  rapidly  reviewed, 
he  said  “  not  out.”  He  then  privately  informed  the  bowler  that 
his  virtue  had  been  unequal  to  the  strength  of  the  temptation. 
Now  and  then  the  popular  assembly  which  sits  and  looks  on  rises 
up  against  a  decision  of  the  umpire,  and  removes  him  from  his 
proud  place,  sending  in  some  less  scrupulous  person  who  is  certain 
to  vote  for  his  party,  right  or  wrong.  These  things  add  to  the 
glorious  uncertainty  of  the  game  as  played  in  the  country ;  but  it 
might  in  some  ways  be  better  if  the  parson  did  not  disdain  to  take 
the  judicial  duties.  Then  we  should  never  see  that  unsportsman¬ 
like  spectacle — the  blacksmith  refusing  to  leave  the  wicket  when 
the  gardener  has  given  him  out  on  the  plea  that  he,  the  black¬ 
smith,  is  the  better  man.  These  disputes,  “  hi  motus  animorum 
atque  haec  certamina  tanta,”  are  composed  by  a  glass  of  ale  at  a 
modest  dinner  after  the  game — the  game  which,  with  all  its 
humours,  is  as  pleasant  now  as  in  George  Selwyn’s  time. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

JF  the  opening  proceedings  of  the  British  Association  have  not 
-  been  so  brilliant  as  in  some  former  years,  the  work  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  has  been  ample  and  various,  and  the  more  solid  part  of  the 
Association’s  name  and  fame  has  been  fully  maintained.  The 
addresses  and  discussions  have  also  been  fairly  abundant  in  matters 
-of  general  interest ;  a  consideration  'which,  however  irrelevant  to 
the  advancement  of  science  in  itself,  is  of  no  small  importance  to 
-the  treasurer.  Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics)  has 
long  been  jealously  looked  upon  by  its  more  severe  companions, 
•and  this  year  its  very  existence  lias  trembled  in  the  balance.  But 
the  feelings  of  those  who  shrink,  with  a  sort  of  aristocratic  repul¬ 
sion,  from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  vagaries  of  social 
a’eformers  and  erratic  economists,  are  still  outweighed  by  the  mate¬ 
rial  fact  that  Section  F  attracts  subscribers  from  the  outside 
public;  and  it  is  attractive  just  because  the  discussions  are  of  a 
loose  and  popular  kind.  Meanwhile  the  local  secretaries,  knowing 
that  the  section  is  on  its  trial,  have  striven  to  cut  short  the 
•extreme  latitude  of  subjects  formerly  allowed.  After  all,  the  men 
of  exact  science  do  not  come  into  court  with  perfectly  clean  hands. 
The  circle-squaring  tribe  have  before  now  contrived  to  disturb  the 
serene  ether  of  the  Mathematical  Section. 

On  this  occasion  the  physical  department  of  Section  A  has  been 
•enlivened  in  a  more  legitimate  manner.  Sir  Milliam  Thomson 
has  pursued  the  curious  speculation  as  to  the  possible  conveyance 
of  life  in  meteoric  stones  which  he  started  in  a  presidential 
address  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  He  now  considered  in  more 
detail  the  chances  of  a  living  organism  surviving  the  accidents  of 
such  a  journey.  For  the  present  one  cannot  help  regarding  his 
idea  as  a  brilliant  paradox,  though  it  may  find  some  support  in  the 
now  established  fact  that  germs  will  come  safely  through  extremes 
of  temperature  that  are  fatal  to  the  species  in  a  more  advanced 
■stage.  Some  new  light  was  thrown  on  this  last  point  in  a  most 
interesting  paper  read  on  Monday  by  Mr.  Daltinger  (in  the 
physiological  department  of  Section  H),  whose  only  fault  was 
that  it  carried  the  merit  of  brevity  to  an  excess.  Mr.  Ballinger 
has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  unremitting  study  of  the 
lowest  forms  of  life.  In  company  with  one  other  worker,  he  has 
kept  several  species  under  constant  microscopic  scrutiny  through 
many  successive  generations.  lie  has  found  that  the  species  have 
as  distinct  and  fixed  a  life-history  as  those  of  the  higher  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms ;  there  is  no  sign  of  present  mutation. 
At  the  same  time  he  positively  stated  that  his  researches  in 
this  special  region  had  made  him  a  complete  adherent  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  thus  confirming,  from  another  point  of  view,  the 
conclusions  of  the  President’s  discourse  noticed  by  us  last 

week.  Mr.  Ballinger’s  recent  work  has  also  given  a  more 

special  support  to  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  who  declared  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  Professor  Tyndall  and  M.  Pasteur  on  the 

germ  question.  He  has  repeated  Professor  Tyndalls  experiments, 
with  this  difference — that,  instead  of  admitting  to  a  previously 
pure  atmosphere  ordinary  atmospheric  dust  suspected  of  containing 
germs  of  various  organisms,  he  introduced  the  dried  residuum  of  a 
solution  known  to  contain  two  particular  species.  The  results, 
both  positive  and  negative,  were  such  as  entirely  to  confirm  Pro¬ 


fessor  Tyndall’s  explanation.  When  vessels  of  an  appropriate  fluid 
— the  soil  prepared  to  receive  the  seed — were  exposed  to  this 
specially  prepared  atmosphere,  the  two  particular  species,  and  no 
others,  appeared  in  them  in  due  course.  The  seeds  which  had 
been  sown,  and  those  only,  were  fruitful  after  their  kind.  More 
than  this,  the  one  kind  of  germ  (both  being  of  course  microscopic) 
was  known  to  be  much  larger  than  the  other.  Now  in  the  vessels 
which  were  opened  earliest  both  fell  and  multiplied  alike.  In 
others  which  were  opened  some  time  later  the  smaller  organism 
was  abundant,  but  the  larger  was  rare.  In  others  opened  later 
still  the  smaller  alone  was  found.  The  heavier  germs,  settling 
down  first  through  the  air,  had  come  to  rest  on  the  floor  and 
sides  of  the  chamber,  while  the  lighter  ones  were  still  float¬ 
ing  freely.  To  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  Mr.  Dallinger’s 
last  work,  however,  we  must  await  its  publication  in  a  com¬ 
plete  form. 

In  the  same  section,  and  on  the  same  morning,  Professor 
Ilaughton  commanded  a  goodly  number  of  hearers  by  a  kind 
of  scientific  romance — an  investigation  of  the  best  possible 
number  of  limbs  for  animals.  Having  worked  out  his  ideal  scheme 
of  “  transcendental  anatomy,”  he  showed  that  nature  has  succeeded 
in  coming  pretty  near  to  this  ideal,  as  indeed  might  be  expected 
from  the  operation  of  natural  selection.  Meanwhile  the  zoological 
department  was  enjoying  much  better  quarters  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution,  and  a  very  lively  discourse  from  Professor 
Rolleston  on  the  seemingly  colourless  topic  of  certain  recently- 
described  fauna  of  New  Guinea.  Professor  Rolleston  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  fixing  people's  attention,  and  making  them,  at  least  for 
the  time,  understand  him,  whether  they  are  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  not.  We  suspect,  however,  that  many  of  the  ladies  who 
were  present  in  unusual  strength  at  the  reading  of  this  paper  must 
have  come  away  with  a  vague  notion  that  they  had  listened  to 
something  almost  too  pleasant  to  be  instructive,  and  that  Professor 
Rolleston  and  Professor  Newton  had  had  a  friendly  disagreement 
over  the  high-sounding  proposition  that  pigs  are  cosmopolitan 
pachyderms.  In  the  department  of  anthropology  the  presidential 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Galton  on  Friday  has  pointed  the  way  to  lines 
of  inquiry  which,  if  carefully  and  impartiallypursued,  may  furnish  us 
with  something  like  a  scientific  account  of  the  varieties  of  human 
character.  Physiognomy  and  studies  of  a  like  kind  have  always 
had  a  fascination  for  many  ingenious  persons ;  phrenology,  for 
instance,  has  attained  a  notoriety  and  success  w'holly  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  merits.  There  would  be  a  real  gain  of  useful  energy' 
to  the  world  if  this  interest  were  turned  into  distinct  scientific 
channels.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  really  scientific  physiognomy 
should  not  exist,  and  Mr.  Galton  has  now  shown  good  reasons  for 
making  it  an  object  of  practical  pursuit.  This  is  one  of  the  many' 
instances  afforded  by  this  year's  meeting  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  great  scientific  idea  like  Mr.  Darwin’s  repays  with  interest  all  its 
debts  to  the  special  classes  of  facts  on  which  it  was  originally 
founded.  Once  clearly  grasped  in  its  relation  to  the  details  it 
embraces,  it  lights  them  up  with  an  entirely  new  significance,  and 
gives  a  vital  unity  to  branches  of  knowledge  whose  connexion  was 
never  before  suspected. 

The  manifold  attractions  of  the  biological  section  have  carried 
us  away  from  Section  A,  where  Mr.  Preece's  exposition  of  the 
telephone  was  one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  meeting,  and 
gave  occasion  to  Professor  Ilaughton  and  Sir  William  Thomson 
to  unbend  themselves  in  some  telephonic  jokes,  which  are  duly 
reported  in  the  local  journals.  Scientific  jokes,  however, 
share  with  legal  ones  the  quality  of  seeming  rather  flat 
when  read  in  cold  blood  by  lay  people.  A  very  heavy  legal  joke, 
byr  the  way,  was  committed  in  Section  F  by  Dr.  Hancock,  who 
announced  as  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  there  are  three 
different  laws  oi  succession  to  personal  property  in  England.  The 
special  customs  on  which  this  assertion  was  founded  have  long 
since  been  abolished ;  and  people  who  discuss  the  laws  of  succes¬ 
sion,  and  still  more  those  who  undertake  to  correct  them,  would 
do  well  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  elementary  facts  by  re¬ 
ference  to  moderately  recent  authorities. 

In  the  intervals  of  sectional  business  the  Association  has  taken 
its  usual  amusements.  There  have  been  evening  parties  at  the 
Guildhall,  a  building  excellently  fitted  lor  the  purpose  save  in  one 
point.  The  architect  seems  to  have  adopted  the  mistaken  belief  of 
those  who  built  St.  James's  Ilall  in  London— namely,  that  a 
large  hall  full  of  people  and  lighted  by  naked  gas-burners  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  ventilated  by  making  a  number  of  little  holes  in  the  roof. 
The  telephone  was  again  conspicuous  at  one  of  these  evening  meet¬ 
ings.  In  its  present  stage  it  seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  very 
beautiful  scientific  toy ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new 
researches  or  to  what  practical  applications  it  may  lead  elec¬ 
tricians  hereafter.  A  concert  by  telegraph  geems  a  fairly 
permissible  dream.  There  have  also  been  excursions  by  day  to 
various  places  of  interest,  and  the  Admiralty  has  shown 
off  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice  of  the  Cambridge  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  Association.  This  last  entertainment  was 
succeeded  by  an  expedition  in  Government  vessels  to  the  Eddy- 
stone,  on  which  we  will  only  observe  that,  if  it  is  worth  while  on 
these  occasions  to  get  up  special  excursions  at  all,  it  is  surely 
worth  w'hile  to  use  so  much  pains  and  foresight  in  the  ordering  of 
them  as  to  times,  numbers,  and  otherwise,  as  may  enable  the 
members  and  associates  to  fare  a  little  better  than  third-class  ex¬ 
cursionists  on  a  Bank  holiday.  Other  parties  have  enjoyed  the 
air  of  Dartmoor  on  the  specious  pretext  of  visiting  prehistoric 
remains  whose  antiquity  is  much  doubted  by  sundry  sceptical 
residents.  The  Red  Lions  have  roared  again ;  and  the  more 
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83i’ious  proceedings  of  the  Association  have  been  wound  up  in  the 
accustomed  manner.  Next  year's  meeting  is  to  be  at  Dublin,  with 
Mr.  William  Spottiswoode  for  President. 


THE  LONG  VACATION. 

nnflE  Long  Vacation,  that  last  remnant  of  a  bygone  system,  has 
-E-  now  fairly  set  in.  Westminster  Hall  is  a  desert,  traversed 
occasionally  by  caravans  of  country  visitors,  who  tind  it  rather  a 
dull  place  when  shorn  of  its  legislative  and  forensic  glories.  The 
dingy  little  courts  of  Lincoln's  Inn  are  in  no  more  cheerful  con¬ 
dition  ;  and,  possessing  no  statues,  frescoes,  or  other  permanent 
attractions  such  as  the  statelier  hall  devoted  to  Common  Law  can 
boast,  have  closed  their  doors  on  the  public  ;  while  the  rookeries 
which  constitute  the  Inns  of  Court  are  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  builders  and  painters,  who  seem  to  take  a  fiendish 
delight  in  bespattering  with  mortar  or  whitewash  the  few  forlorn 
barristers  who  flit  through  the  courts,  half  ashamed  of  the  con¬ 
fessed  lack  of  practice  which  keeps  them  about  the  place  out  of 
season,  but  yet  fondly  clinging  to  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  of 
the  scanty  legal  crumbs  which  the  vacation  affords,  and  which  the 
absence  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren  may  throw  in  their  way. 
The  said  more  fortunate  brethren,  together  with  those  more  for¬ 
tunate  still  who  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  are  off 
abroad,  or  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  spending  their  fees  or 
salaries,  and  only  remembering-  their  late  toils  and  their  profession 
when  they  meet,  on  which  occasions,  as  Thackeray  shrewdly  notices, 
“  they  fall  into  talk  about  their  law  matters,  as  they  always  do, 
wherever  they  are — at  a  club,  in  a  ball-room,  at  a  dinner-table,  at 
the  top  of  Chimborazo.”  The  only  recognized  representatives  of 
the  law  left  in  town  are  the  solicitors,  the  police-magistrates,  a 
casual  County  Court  judge  or  two,  and  the  long-suffering  Masters 
and  Judges  who  preside  over  the  bear-gardens  known  as  Judges’ 
Chambers. 

It  is  a  noble  but  somewhat  inscrutable  privilege  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  this  enforced  idleness  for  three  months  and  more.  It  has 
a  smack  of  Trade-Unionism  about  it.  “I  don’t  mean  to  work, 
therefore  you  shall  not,”  is  the  spirit  which  prompted  it  in  the 
first  instance.  The  rules  of  a  profession  are  made  by  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  it,  and  if  they  can  afford  to  take  a  long  holiday 
every  year,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  arrange  for  a  cessation 
•f  business  during  their  absence;  if  they  yield  to  such  temptation, 
we  may  charitably  suppose  it  to  he  attributable  rather  to  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  clients,  whose  interests  they  are  unwilling  to  entrust  to 
younger  men,  than  to  any  jealousy  of  their  juniors.  Still  the  existence 
of  such  an  unnecessarily  prolonged  period  of  enforced  idleness  is  a 
serious  grievance  to  the  struggling  or  rising  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  A  j’oung  doctor  looks  forward  to  August  and  September 
as  his  best  months  in  the  year;  the  magnates  of  the  healing  art 
are  far  away,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  letters  or  telegrams,  and  so, 
when  a  noble  lord  gets  shot  in  grouse  or  partridge-shooting,  or  his 
son  and  heir  is  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  some  clever  young 
London  medical  man,  whose  reputation  is  in  advance  of  his  prac¬ 
tice,  gets  an  aristocratic  patient  and  a  country  journey.  But  no 
such  luck  can  befall  the  hapless  barrister.  The  most  he  can  hope 
for  is  a  scanty  accession  of  chamber  practice,  a  few  summonses,  or 
an  insignificant  brief  on  a  reference.  All  the  big  things  are 
scrupulously  reserved  until  the  leaders  come  back  in  November, 
when  the  law  courts  will  throw  open  their  welcoming  doors,  and 
everybody  will  start  fair  again. 

But  if  this  he  the  case  with  the  counsel,  how  is  it  with  the 
suitors  P  The  late  Session  has  been  rightly  characterized  as  a 
barren  one,  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  administer  the  laws, 
no  less  than  those  who  make  them,  have  good  ground  to  confess 
that  they  have  left  undone  those  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done.  They  may  carry  with  them  on  their  holidays  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  done  their  best,  but  they  must  be  strangers  to  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  that  they  have  made  a  clearance  of  work  before 
taking  to  play, that  they  only  left  off  doing  because  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do.  The  position  of  a  judge  at  leisure  just  now  is 
rather  that  of  a  man  who  has  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair  than 
of  one  who  has  striven  and  conquered,  and  enjoys  the  repose  of 
victory.  It  is  no  blame  to  the  occupants  of  the  Bench  that  it 
should  he  so ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system ;  hut,  one  way  or 
another,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  accumulating  arrears  of  legal 
business  are  a  scandal  to  the  country  and  a  national  evil  which 
demands  speedy  remedy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  receutty 
and  boldly  grappled  with  the  difficulty,  of  which  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  disguise  the  seriousness  and  magnitude.  There 
are  one  thousand  actions  waiting  for  trial  in  Middlesex 
and  London ;  a  less,  but  still  considerable,  number  of  Chan¬ 
cery  cases  left  to  stand  over  the  Long  Vacation ;  the  business 
in  the  Divorce  Court  has  unfortunately  been  far  too  large  for  Sir 
James  Hanren  to  work  off,  even  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Itobert 
Phillimore,  when  the  latter  has  any  time  unoccupied  by  his 
other  somewhat  numerous  avocations  ;  and  the  judges  on  circuit 
have  not  always  succeeded  in  clearing  the  lists  presented  to  them 
at  the  assize  towns,  the  more  important  of  which,  such  as  Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  are  now  clamouring  for  more  frequent  circuits  both 
for  civil  and  criminal  business.  Now  this  is  a  very  serious  state 
of  affairs,  when  we  contemplate  what  it  involves.  The  twenty- 
ninth  chapter  or  heading  of  Magna  Charta  contains  a  de¬ 
claration  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  that  “  we  will  sell  to  no  man, 
we  will  not  deny  or  defer  to  any  man  justice  or  right ;”  and  though 


happily  no  man  need  now  fear  that  justice  or  right  will  be  denied 
him  or  sold  to  bis  adversary,  yet  any  man  who  has  a  mercantile 
cause  to  try,  arising,  as  most  such  mercantile  causes  do,  within 
London  or  Middlesex,  may  be  pretty  sure  that  justice  and  right 
will  be  practically  deferred  to  him  for  at  least  two  years— that 
being  about  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  a  new  cause  entered 
now  for  trial  either  at  Westminster  or  the  Guildhall  can  be  reached, 
lie  has  a  very  poor  chance  of  getting  it  tried  on  circuit,  the  circuit 
work  proper  being  generally  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  judges  busy 
during  the  limited  time  allotted  to  each  place,  and  it  being  mani¬ 
festly  hard  on  a  Cambridgeshire  jury,  say,  to  have  to  try 
a  London  case ;  and  so  all  he  can  do  is  patiently .  to 
wait  his  turn.  In  many  instances  this  is  a  real  hardship.; 
a  man  is  fettered  and  hindered  in  his  business  and  under¬ 
takings  by  the  uncertainty  of  pending  litigation,  and  has 
moreover  to  bear  the  anxiety  of  prolonged  suspense  with  re- 
card  to  matters  of  vital  importance  to  him.  On  tho  other  hand, 
this  impossibility  of  obtaining  speedy  justice  affords  facilities  for 
much  shirking  of  liability  and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  a  dishouest 
defendant.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  a  man  to  meet  a  just  claim 
made  against  him,  he  repudiates  it,  and  defends  the  action  which  is 
brought  as  the  only  method  of  enforcing  it,  on  some  shadowy  or 
trumped-up  ground ;  and,  though  the  new  method  of  procedure 
somewhat  interferes  with  such  tactics,  he  can,  by  tbe  assistance 
of  a  good  deal  of  sharp  practice  and  some  disregard  of  truth, 
generally  manage  to  elude  his  responsibilities  until  an  accession  of 
good  luck  renders  him  capable  of  meeting  them,  when  he  pays  the 
sum  claimed  into  Court,  together  with  interest  at  the  moderate 
rate  which  the  law  allows  on  extorted  loans  of  this  sort,  and  so 
stops  the  action,  or  more  commonly  comes  to  a  compromise  with 
the  tired-out  suitor.  But,  if  his  luck  continues  bad  and  other  in¬ 
convenient  claims  come  in,  he  treats  them  in  the  same  way,  and  so 
has  time  to  arrange  a  comfortable  bankruptcy  and  defeat  all  his 
creditors  at  once.  To  such  persons  the  Long  Vacation  is  a  perfect 
godsend,  being  equivalent  to  a  three  months’  respite. 

Not  only  are  actions  not  disposed  of  during  the  Long  Vaca¬ 
tion,  but  a  new  crop  thereof  are  maturing  throughout  that  period. 
Formerly  no  pleadings  could  be  delivered  during  the  Long 
Vacation,  but  by  Order  LVII.  of  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Judicature  Act,  1875,  they  may  now  be  so  delivered  on 
obtaining  an  order  at  chambers.  Probably,  however,  consider¬ 
ing  the  congested  state  of  the  courts,  suitors  will  not  be  very 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Still  there  is  a  lot 
of  preliminary  business  which  has  to  he  got  through  before  an. 
action  is  ripe  for  trial,  such  as  the  administering  and  answering 
of  interrogatories,  the  taking  of  evidence  on  commission,  and  the 
discovery  of  documents,  which  goes  on  during  the  Long  Vacation, 
and  which  all  tends  to  increase  the  lists  for  the  next  sittings. 
Such  business  necessitates  frequent  recourse  to  the  judge’s 
chambers,  and  has  already  produced  a  block  there,  both  in 
tbe  Common  Law  and  Equity  departments,  scarcely  less  com¬ 
plete  than  that  which  exists  in  the  courts  themselves.  A  single 
judge  is  now  sitting  on  certain  days  of  the  week,  and  on  those  days 
his  room  is  besieged  by  a  struggling  crowd  of  barristers  and 
solicitors’  clerks,  all  eager  to  get  their  applications  heard.  The 
judge’s  room  is  small  and  inconvenient,  the  antechamber  dirty  and 
stilling,  and  the  system  of  conducting  business  so  clumsy  and 
inefficient  that  it  does  not  deserve  tbe  title  ol’  a  system  at  all. 
A  list  of  the  applications  and  tbe  order  in  which  they  will 
be  taken  is  said  to  exist;  hut  no  one  ever  sees  it;  the  judge’s 
clerk  occasionally  puts  his  head  out  of  the  door  and  mutters 
the  name  of  a  cause,  when,  if  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  happen 
to  he  quite  close  at  hand  and  catch  the  words  uttered,  they 
go  in  and  get  it  over.  Not  unfrequently  they  remain  totally 
unconscious  that  it  has  been  called  on,  when  it  is  struck  out 
without  a  moment’s  waiting,  and  the  first  that  is  heard  of  it  is 
that  it  has  gone  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  list  for  not  being 
ready.  But  there  is  no  list  put  up  outside,  and  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  whereabouts  any  particular  case  stands,  so  that  men  sometimes 
wait  about,  uselessly  wasting  their  time  and  patience  for  two  days 
or  more,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  their  cases  must  come  on  soon. 
Anything  more  aggravatingly  barbarous  and  stupid  than  the  exist¬ 
ing  practice  in  this  branch  of  our  judicial  system  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  and  no  money  is  more  hardly  and  disagreeably  earned 
than  the  two  guineas  which  represents  the  usual  lee  on  a  brief  “  at 
chambers.”  There  was  a  rumour  that  the  rooms  assigned  for  this 
sort  of  work  in  the  new  Law  Courts  were  shortly  to  be  opened  ; 
like  most  other  announcements  with  regard  to  that  slowly  rising 
pile,  it  was  untrue  ;  but  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  when 
the  Greek  Calends  arrive,  and  some  portion  of  the  structure 
in  question  is  finished,  something  will  he  done  to  mitigate 
the  miseries  hitherto  endured  in  Serjeants’  Inn.  The  only  tribunals 
where  the  work  has  been  fairly  kept  down  are  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
tbe  Privy  Council,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  first  two  are 
protected  against  a  superfluity  of  causes  by  tbe  enormous  expense 
of  resorting  to  courts  of  final  appeal ;  the  last  owes  its  compara¬ 
tively  clean  bill  partly  to  the  fact  that  appeals  even  to  it  involve 
considerable  expense,  and  many  people  when  once  defeated  are  dis¬ 
inclined  to  throw  good  money  after  bad  by  trying  again,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  sat  pretty  continuously,  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  the  courts  of  first  instance,  which  can  ill  afford 
to  spare  any  of  their  judges. 

Our  present  system  must  be  regarded  as  having  shown 
itself  fairly  unequal  to  cope  with  the  mas3  of  legal'  business.  No 
doubt  the  business  has  immensely  increased  of  late  years.  Such 
increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  general  development  of 
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commerce  and  enterprise,  the  prevalence  of  speculation,  and  the 
keenness  of  competition  in  every  department  of  life.  Possibly,  too, 
some  part  of  such  increase  is  due  to  the  impression  created  in 
people’s  minds  that,  with  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  a 
new  era  of  cheaper  and  more  speedy  law  set  in — a  delusion  which 
makes  them  more  ready  to  enter  upon  litigation.  If  this  he  the 
case,  they  should  by  this  time  he  finding  out  their  mistake,  and  we 
may  look  for  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  victims.  But 
it  would  not  he  safe  to  wait  for  the  realization  of  this  theory  ; 
and  some  more  effectual  and  definite  remedy  must  he  adopted  than 
that  of  merely  choking  suitors  off.  Those  who  cry  for  more 
judges  advocate  the  readiest  and  simplest,  if  not  the  most 
masterly,  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  increase  of  an  esta¬ 
blishment  should  always  be  a  last  resource,  and  never  he  adopted 
until  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  existing  staff,  if  brought 
to  the  highest  condition  of  organization  and  efficiency,  would  still 
he  insufficient  for  the  requirements  upon  it.  Continual  demands 
for  additional  help  in  a  department  always  cause  suspicion  as 
to  the  managing  capacities  of  those  at  the  head  of  it.  It  is 
very  possible  that  more  judges  may  ultimately  he  needed ; 
hut  we  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  present  ones  might 
not  do  a  little  more  if  they  tried,  and  if  their  exertions  were 
directed  in  the  proper  quarter.  A  late  appointment  was  under¬ 
stood  to  he  made  in  order  to  provide  a  sort  of  unattached  or  flying 
judge,  who  was  to  supply  assistance  to  any  of  his  brethren  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  stress  of  business  ;  the  idea  was  a  good  one, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  effect.  The  real  thing  is 
to  shorten  the  Long  Vacation.  No  man,  however  hard  worked, 
requires  three  months’  absolute  rest  all  in  one  piece.  The  Judica¬ 
ture  Acts  provide  for  sittings  in  London  and  Middlesex  to  be  held 
during  the  Long  Vacation  by  two  judges,  either  separately  or 
as  a  divisional  court,  for  the  hearing  of  all  such  applications  as 
may  require  to  be  immediately  or  promptly  heard  ;  but  the  two 
judges  in  town  who  should  so  sit  are  probably  better  employed 
at  chambers,  considering  the  mass  of  work  which  comes  be¬ 
fore  them  there.  Why  not  constitute  similar  courts  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  jury  causes  during  the  same  period?  Surely  some  of 
the  judges  would  be  found  patriotic  enough  not  to  grumble  at 
having  to  sit  for  a  week  or  two  between  August  and  November. 
Or,  if  the  Bench  are  unwilling  to  undertake  any  extra  duties,  the 
official  referees  cannot,  in  the  face  of  a  recent  return,  complain  of 
overwork,  and  they  might  be  utilized  during  the  absence  of  the 
higher  judicial  functionaries.  Failing  them,  the  best  thing  suitors 
can  do  is  to  resort  to  arbitration,  a  method  of  proceeding  which 
has  at  least  the  advantage  of  providing  work  for  three  of  those 
banisters  who,  being  paid  by  the  piece,  and  not  by  salary,  and 
not  having  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  total  disregard  of  a 
quarter’s  fees,  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  all  through  the 
year,  and  are  yet  constrained  to  stand  idle  all  the  Long  Vacation, 
because  no  man  hath  hired  them,  no  man  having  under  our  present 
system  any  particular  need  of  their  services. 


SARCEY  ON  THE  COMfiDIE  FRANQAISE. 

IN  M.  Sarcey’s  half-critical,  half-biographical  notice  of  M. 

Frdddric  Febvre  there  is  a  passage  which  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  some  London  actors.  The  writer  relates  that  in  1865 
M.  Febvre  obtained  a  great  success  in  La  Famille  Benoiton  with  a 
part  which  he  played  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  running. 
Towards  the  two-hundredth  night  the  actor  no  longer  knew  what 
he  was  saying ;  it  was  as  if  he  were  possessed  by  a  machine  that 
moved  and  spoke  without  his  interference.  He  felt  as  if  his 
faculties  were  leaving  him  ;  the  words  of  his  part  fell  from  his 
lips  like  those  of  some  empty  form  repeated  day  after  day ;  the 
sentences  became  entangled,  and  he  yielded  by  degrees  to  an 
invincible  tendency  towards  a  spluttering  utterance.  “  Les 
comddiens,”  continues  M.  Sarcey,  “  ne  peuvent  queperdre  a  ce  jeu 
and  it  does  not  take  m,uch  consideration  to  see  that  M.  Sarcey  is 
right.  The  repetition  of  the  same  words,  the  expression  of  the 
same  character  and  emotions,  night  after  night  for  an  indefinite 
time  by  an  actor,  cannot  but  have  an  injurious  effect  on  his  art. 
When  the  task  has  beconm  a  weariness  instead  of  a  pleasure,  the 
player  will  be  in  danger  of  either  falling  into  a  merely  parrot-like 
method  of  speech  and  gesture,  or  of  arriving,  in  the  effort  to  rouse 
himself  into  new  consciousness,  at  a  detestable  exaggeration.  We 
can  think  of  only  one  instance,  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  performance 
of  Rip  van  Winkle,  that  could  be  brought  forward  against  the 
truth  of  M.  Sarcey’s  statement.  To  this  it  might  be  answered  that, 
although  Mr.  Jefferson’s  talent  and  skill  seem  to  havelost  nothing  by 
continual  exercise  in  that  particular  part,  hisconstantplaying  of  it  has 
in  some  degree  affected  his  rendering  of  other  parts.  Almost  the 
only  fault  that  could  be  found  with  Mr.  Jefferson’s  acting  as  Mr. 
Golightly  and  Hugh  de  Brass  was  that  certain  tricks  of  speech 
and  manner  associated  with  Rip  van  Winkle  clung  to  the  player, 
and  reminded  one,  in  spite  of  his  fine  art,  that  one  was  seeing  and 
hearing,  not  Mr.  Golightly,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  in  an  unaccustomed 
wig.  A  peculiar  catching  of  the  breath,  employed  with  deeply 
pathetic  effect  in  Rip  van  Winkle,  jarred  upon  the  listener  whose 
attention  was  caught  by  it  in  the  midst  of  an  extravagantly  comic 
scene,  and  there  was  something  unpleasantly  startling  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  familiar  intonation  of  Rip’s  melodious  laugh  breaking 
in  upon  Hugh  de  Brass’s  absurd  speeches.  In  any  case,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  is  an  exception  to  ordi¬ 
nary  rules,  and  that  M.  F ebvre  gave  proof  of  discretion  and  care 


for  his  art  in  throwing  up  the  part  the  constant  repetition  of 
which  began  to  hang  heavy  upon  him  and  dull  his  perceptions. 

Before  M.  Febvre  arrived  at  his  success  in  La  Famille  Benoiton 
he  had  passed  through  a  severe  apprenticeship.  Unlike  most  of 
his  present  comrades  at  the  ThiSatre  Fran^ais,  he  learnt  his  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  stage  just  as  English  actors  usually  learn  it,  by  knock¬ 
ing  about  in  provincial  theatres ;  and  the  natural  result  of  this  is 
that  the  great  blot  upon  M.  Febvre’s  style  is  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  disfigures  the  method  of  many  English  actors. 
M.  Febvre’s  first  provincial  engagement  was  at  Havre,  and  the 
first  question  asked  him  by  his  manager  was  “  What  is 
your  repertoire  ?  ”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  actor  knew  at 
most  two  or  three  parts,  but  he  boldly  wrote  down  a  long  list  of 
characters,  and  studied  those  selected  for  immediate  performance 
as  well  as  he  could.  Returning  to  Paris  after  having  played  every 
kind  of  part  at  Havre,  he  found  himself  engaged  to  play  at  the 
Porte  St. -Martin  in  the  prologue  to  La  Jeunesse  des  Mousquetaires, 
and  here  another  incident  occurred  to  him  which  illustrates  the 
difficulties  that  an  actor  encounters  in  learning  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  profession.  He  had  to  enter  on  the  right  of  the  stage, 
while  from  the  opposite  side  Mile.  Mabire  cried  to  him,  “  Quoi ! 
c’est  vous !  c’est  encore  vous  !  ”  And  then  he  had  to  rush  across 
the  stage  to  the  hurrying  music  of  the  violins  and  fling  himself  at 
her  feet  with  a  declaration  of  love.  M.  Febvre  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  theatres  about  as  big  as  a  bandbox,  and  the  stretch 
of  the  Porte  St.-Martin  stage  seemed  to  him  so  vast  that  when  he 
got  to  the  middle  he  stopped  in  confusion.  “  What  is  the  matter  ?” 
shouted  Dumas  to  him.  “  I  will  try  it  again,”  replied  the  actor,  but 
three  times  in  succession  he  failed  to  cross  the  space  which  seemed 
to  him  so  terrible.  Finally  Dumas  himself  showed  him  how  to 
run  across  the  stage: — “  Febvre  apprit  la  qu’on  ne  marche  pas  sur 
une  grande  scene  comme  sur  une  petite.  Plut  a  Dieu  qu’il  eut 
voulu  apprendre  de  meme  que  l’on  ne  parle  pas  a  la  Oomedie 
franijaise  aussi  vite  et  aussi  bas  que  sur  un  theatre  de  genre  !  ” 
This  defect  in  the  actor’s  articulation,  which  we  have  hinted  at 
above,  passed  comparatively  unobserved  until,  having  left  his  part 
in  La  Famille  Benoiton,  he  was  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Comedie  Franfaise.  He  made  his  first  appearance  there  as 
Philip  II.  in  Don  Juan  d'Autriche.  The  excellence  of  his  bearing 
and  action,  the  fine  taste  of  his  costume  and  “  make-up,”  were 
much  admired ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  second  part  which  he 
attempted,  “ce  ne  fat  qu’un  cri  parmi  les  habitues  du  Theatre 
Franjais,  ‘  Point  de  diction !  point  de  diction  !  ’  ”  With  great  good 
sense  the  actor  applied  for  instructions  to  remedy  his  defect  to  M. 
Regnier,  from  whose  counsels  he  learnt  much.  But,  as  M.  Sarcey 
says,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  which  M.  Febvre  has  taken,  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  learning  the  distinctness  of  speech  which  every 
pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  acquires.  It  constantly  happens  that 
in  an  emotional  speech  of  in  a  passage  where  the  dialogue  seems 
to  hang  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  more  than  half  of  M.  Febvre’s 
words.  It  is  M.  Febvre’s  merit  that,  in  spite  of  this,  he  has  risen 
to  the  high  place  which  he  now  holds  on  the  French  stage.  Ilia 
talent  is  marked,  as  M.  Sarcey  says,  by  an  intense  reality 
and  likeness  to  actual  life,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  seen  to 
better  advantage  in  modern  comedy  than  in  pieces  of  the 
classical  school.  His  critic  speaks  of  his  “  incontestable  science  de 
composition,  sa  passion  rentrde,  ses  ardeurs  contenues,  son  jeu 
sobre  et  apre  and  these  qualities  were  admirably  displayed  in 
his  recent  performances  in  Le  Demi  Monde  and  A’ Etrangbre,  both 
of  which  were  reviewed  at  length  in  these  columns.  By  his  still 
more  recent  performance  of  Fritz  Kobus,  M.  Febvre  proved  that 
he  possessed,  beside  these,  enough  imagination  to  give  a  pleasant 
aspect  to  a  character  which  its  authors  drew  as  strangely  un¬ 
pleasing.  M.  Sarcey  ends  his  notice,  according  to  his  custom, 
by  relating  anecdotes  of  M.  Febvre’s  private  life.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  of  a  creditable  character;  but  that  does  not 
excuse  M.  Sarcey,  who  began  by  asserting  the  sanctity  of  public 
men's  private  relations,  for  prying  into  them  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance. 

We  are  less  inclined  to  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  M.  Sarcey’s 
estimate  of  Mile.  Favart’s  powers  than  with  what  he  says  of  M. 
Febvre.  Fie  speaks,  it  is  true,  with  enthusiasm  of  the  actress's 
excellence  in  her  earlier  days,  and  dwells  upon  the  marvellous  art 
with  which  she  interpreted  the  strange  character  of  Camille  in 
Musset’s  On  ne  badine  pas  avec  l' amour,  and  which  first  revealed 
the  full  extent  of  her  talent  to  the  audiences  of  the  Theatre 
Framjais.  He  speaks  of  the  fire  and  the  science  which  Mile.  Favart 
showed  as  Lda  in  Paul  Forestier  and  Julie;  but  then  he  stops 
in  his  praise,  and  goes  on  to  dwell  with  needless  and  unpleasant 
severity  upon  the  faults  which  have  undoubtedly  been  observed  in 
some  of  Mile.  Favart’s  later  performances.  His  criticism,  though 
not  unfounded,  is  unduly  harsh,  and  his  method  of  expressing  it 
verges  on  the  brutal.  He  expresses,  however,  at  the  end  a  hope 
that  Mile.  Favart  will  yet  find  in  another  line  the  triumphs  of  her 
earlier  days,  with  which  we  cordially  sympathize.  For  St.  Delau¬ 
nay  SI.  Sarcey  would  find  it  difficult  to  express  anything  but  ad¬ 
miration.  We  have  spoken  so  often  of  this  fine  actor's  perform¬ 
ances  that  it  would  be  mere  repetition  to  say  anything  now  of  the 
best  known  of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  see  what 
information  M.  Sarcey  has  collected  as  to  the  actor’s  early  career. 
M.  Delauuay  left  the  Conservatoire  with  a  first  prize  in  1845,  and 
appeared  directly  afterwards  at  the  Ocleon  in  a  now  forgotten  piece 
called  L’Univers  et  la  Maison.  Of  his  performance  Theophile 
Gautier,  who  to  his  other  talents  added  that  of  a  fine  critical 
faculty,  wrote  in  the  Presse : — “  Un  jeune  homme  inconnu,  nomine 
Delaunay,  s’est  rdvdld  subitement  dans  le  role  de  Ludovic,  le  jeune 
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premier  le  plus  accompli  de  Paris.  II  a  dix-liuit  ans,  un  exterieur 
agreable,  du  feu,  de  la  candeur,  une  voix  nette  et  mordante,  toutes 
les  qualitds  de  l’emploi.”  Again,  in  ano’  aer  criticism  of 
an  equally  forgotten  piece,  was  written  : — 1 0'est  Delaunay 
qui  joue  Saint-Marcel;  Delaunay  qui  manque  a  la  Coraedie 
Frangaise,  et  que  nul  jeune  premier  n’egale  aujourd’hui.”  M. 
Sarcey,  from  tlie  fact  that  he  can  find  nothing  fuller  than  this 
concerning  M.  Delaunay’s  first  appearance,  draws  some  trite  and 
commonplace  moral  reflections  on  the  fleeting  character  of  an 
actor's  glory.  “II  ne  peut  jamais  compter  que  sur  l’applaudisse- 
nient  du  jour,”  &c.,  &c.,  says  M.  Sarcey,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  before  him  the  printed  record  of  an  opinion  that,  even  in  his 
earliest  days,  M.  Delaunay  was  missed  at  the  Theatre  Franjais. 
What  higher  compliment  could  he  paid  to  a  young  actor,  and  what 
more  graceful  criticism  could  Gautier  have  passed  upon  him,  than 
that  he  had  “  toutes  les  qualites  de  l'emploi  ”  ?  The  same  people 
who  write  thus,  cries  M.  Sarcey  in  virtuous  indignation,  will 
dwell  upon  the  minutest  details  of  Baron’s  acting,  though  they 
never  saw  him  ;  and  he  does  not  see  the  obvious  inference  that  in 
time  to  come  critics  who  never  saw  M.  Delaunay  will  quote  their 
predecessors’ judgments  of  him  and  hold  him  up  as  a  model. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  detailed  criticism  of  M.  Delaunay’s  acting 
written  for  years  past,  and  we  cannot  share  M.  Sarcey ’s  poignant 
regret  that  this  does  not  date  back  to  the  actor's  first  appearances, 
before  his  talent  was  perfected  by  experience.  The  late  M. 
Laferriere  boasted  that  he  had  a  mysterious  lotion,  obtained  under 
very  romantic  circumstances,  by  means  of  which  be  preserved  his 
youth.  M.  Delaunay,  withoutanysuch  occult  preparation,  manages  to 
appear  as  young  on  tbe  stage  as  when  he  first  came  on  the  boards  of  the 
Theatre  Franfaisin  1 848.  However,  with  a  singular  wisdom,  he  is  now 
by  degrees  accustoming  the  public  to  see  him  in  such  parts  as  M. 
Bressant  used  to  play,  instead  of  as  the  eternal  jeune  premier.  M. 
Sarcey  acknowledges  with  touching  candour  that  he  cannot  find 
anything  to  say  of  this  actor’s  private  life.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
him  writing  “  Je  sens  pour  ces  commerages  un  gout  mediocre  ”  ; 
and  then,  in  disappointment  perhaps  at  having  been  unable  to 
collect  his  usual  stock  of  anecdotes,  planting  a  tiny  but  malicious 
and  unworthy  sting  in  the  end  of  his  article  by  accusing  M. 
Delaunay  of  that  very  hypocritical  good-nature  which  he  himself 
displays.  The  eminent  critic  speaks  with  approval  of  M. 
Delaunay’s  refusal  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  his  art  by  starring  in 
the  provinces.  He  might  have  added  some  praise  for  the  actor’s 
constant  readiness  to  encourage  and  help  younger  players.  There 
has  been  some  talk  lately  of  a  revival  of  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne, 
with  M.  Delaunay  as  Octave,  and  M.  Volny,  to  whom  the  elder 
actor  has  given  much  help,  in  M.  Delaunay's  old  part  of  Odlio. 
This,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  will  be  a  performance  of  unusual 
interest. 


DESTKUCTIVE  INSECTS. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  Destructive  Insects  Act  should  have  been 
so  hurriedly  and  carelessly  run  through  Parliament.  It  was 
no  doubt  needful  that  some  kind  of  law  on  the  matter  should  be 
passed  before  the  close  of  the  Session  ;  but  there  was  time  enough 
to  have  given  more  consideration  to  the  measure,  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  was  justified  in  regretting  that  the  Government  had  not 
availed  themselves  sufficiently  of  scientific  counsel.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Lord  Sandon  had  evidently  only  very  vague  ideas 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  which  have  followed 
show  the  confusion  of  mind  of  the  authors.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  only  an  act  of  reasonable  prudence  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  against  the  possible  advent  of  the  Colorado  beetle  or  any 
similar  nuisance  in  this  country,  but  there  was  no  excuse  for 
making  such  a  fuss  about  it ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  sort  of  fright  on  the  subject 
which  panic-mongers  tried  to  create  when  sensational  reports 
about  the  dreaded  insect  were  first  circulated.  Most  of  the 
stories  as  to  its  appearance  on  our  shores  have  been  proved  to  be 
delusive,  some  innocent  native  beetle  having  been  mistaken  by 
-ignorant  persons  for  the  Colorado  one ;  while  the  result  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray’s  inquiries  at  Liverpool  has  shown  that,  even 
where  an  undoubted  type  of  the  real  pest  has  been  met  with,  it 
is  only  an  isolated  specimen,  to  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  and 
pinned  on  a  card  for  a  natural  history  collection.  It  is  natural 
to  expect  that  such  creatures  should  occasionally  arrive  in 
American  ships  ;  but  this  must  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  import  has 
increased,  nor  is  there  any  trustworthy  evidence  of  the  beetle 
having  obtained  a  settlement  on  English  soil.  Much  foolish  and 
exaggerated  language  has  been  used  on  the  subject;  and  magnified 
pictures  of  the  beetle  have  been  issued,  one  of  wffiich  makes  it  look 
like  a  ferocious  lobster,  waving  its  claws  to  the  terror  of  timid 
people.  Lord  Sandon  himself  was  weak  enough  to  speak  of  the 
“  terrible  visitor  ”  and  “  terrible  insect  ”  in  tones  imitated  from 
Macbeth  addressing  the  dagger  in  the  air,  and  crying  “  Come,  let 
me  clutch  thee.”  He  warned  the  House  with  a  ludicrous  gravity 
of  manner  that  “  our  only  hope  of  dealing  with  this  terrible  insect 
was  to  attack  it  immediately  it  made  an  appearance  on  our  shores, 
and  that  no  measure ” — here  his  voice  was  quite  tragic — “could 
be  too  strong  that  would  ensure  its  extermination.”  It  might  have 
been  imagined  from  this  that  the  trumpery  little  bug,  as  it  really 
is,  though  its  fashionable  name  is  beetle,  was  to  be  encountered 
and  driven  off  by  horse  and  foot ;  and  Lord  Sandon  went  on 
to  say  that  the  Government  trusted  they  would  not  be  forced  to 


take  extreme  measures  on  this  subject,  just  as  if  be  were  the 
Foreign  Secretary  preparing  mankind  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Prussia.  This  is  surely  a  very  childish  and  ridiculous 
attitude ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  to  see  a  Minister  pretending 
to  be  afraid  of  such  a  miserable  insect,  as  if  England  would  be 
baffled  by  it. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  from  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  the  British  Association  that  the  general  opinion  of  scientific 
men  is  against  the  chances  of  the  beetle  seriously  troubling  this 
country.  Mr.  R.  McLachlan  stated  that  very  few  potatoes  are  im¬ 
ported  from  America  as  food,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is 
taken  for  seed  ;  and,  as  they  are  sent  across  in  the  cleanest  possible 
condition,  it  is  impossible  that  eggs  can  come  in  this  wav.  Other 
naturalists  held  that,  even  if  the  beetle  arrived,  it  would  fiud  the 
climate  too  damp,  and  the  rooks  too  many  for  it.  This  diminu¬ 
tive  creature  has  no  doubt  inflicted  great  injury  on  the  potato 
crops  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  stupid  carelessness  and  inac¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  in  those  parts.  According  to  their  own 
accounts,  although  the  beetle  was  to  be  seen  swarming  about  in 
every  direction,  the  people  concerned  looked  calmly  on,  and 
scarcely  any  active  measures  were  taken  to  exterminate  it;  but  it 
may  be  believed  that  English  farmers,  who  manage  to  keep  native 
insects  in  subjection,  will  be  more  vigilant  and  energetic.  Apart 
from  the  spirit  of  panic  which  has  been  displayed  the  recent  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  matter  in  our  own  country,  and  the  Orders  of 
Council  which  have  sprung  from  it,  appear  to  be  rather  wanting 
in  practical  sagacity  and  common  sense.  For  instance,  the  Act  is 
stated  in  its  title  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  “  preventing  the 
introduction  and  spreading  of  insects  destructive  to  crops,” 
while  the  clauses  are  exclusively  directed  against  “  the  Doryphora 
decemlineata,  commonly  called  the  Colorado  beetle  ” ;  and  the  Privy 
Council  has  power  given  to  it  to  “  prohibit  or  regulate  the  landing- 
in  Great  Britain  of  potatoes,  or  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  potatoes, 
or  other  vegetable  substance,  or  other  article,  brought  from  any 
place  out  of  Great  Britain,  the  landing  whereof  may  appear  to  the 
Privy  Council  likely  to  introduce  the  said  insect  into  Great 
Britain,  and  may  direct  or  authorize  the  destruction  of  any  such 
article,  if  landed.”  Moreover,  it  is  enacted  that,  if  any  person 
lands  or  attempts  to  land  any  article  in  contravention  of  any  order 
under  this  Act,  such  article  shall  be  liable  to  be  forfeited  in  like 
manner  as  goods  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Customs  Acts;  and  the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties 
therein  imposed.  Powers  are  then  conferred  on  the  Privy  Council 
to  make  orders  on  various  points  for  preventing  the  spreading  of 
what  is  called  in  the  text  “  the  said  insect,”  and  in  the  marginal 
note  “  destructive  insects  ” ;  and  the  local  authorities  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  are  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  law,  the  Privy  Council  being  empowered  to 
enforce  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  its  orders  if  the  local  authorities 
delay  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

As  far  as  the  contents  of  the  Act  go,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but,  when 
the  vague  denunciations  of  the  enemy  and  his  confederates  are 
transmuted  into  Orders  of  Council,  they  suggest  some  grotesque 
ideas.  In  one  of  these  Orders  “  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Customs  may  in  any  case,  if  they  think  fit,  order  the  collection  and 
destruction  of  any  sand,  dirt,  or  other  refuse  imported  with  pota¬ 
toes  brought  from  the  United  Stated  of  America,  Canada,  or  the 
German  Empire,  and  detain  the  potatoes  until  such  destruction  has 
been  effected.”  But  no  hint  is  given  as  to  how  sand,  dirt,  or  other 
refuse  is  to  be  destroyed,  though  they  might,  no  doubt,  be  fumi¬ 
gated  or  drenched  with  medical  doses  for  sanitary  purposes.  Then 
again  in  the  second  Order  it  is  directed  that  “  If  the  owner  of, 
or  any  person  having  under  his  charge,  any  crop  of  potatoes,  or 
other  crop,  or  vegetable,  or  substance,  finds,  or  knows  to  be  found, 
thereon,  the  Colorado  beetle  in  any  stage  of  existence,  he  shall, 
with  all  practicable  speed,  give  notice  of  the  fact  of  the  same  being 
so  found  to  a  constable  of  the  police  establishment  for  the  place 
where  the  same  is  found.  The  constable  shall  forthwith  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  Local  Authority,  and  the  Local  Authority 
shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  by  telegraph  to  the  Privy 
Council” — and  tbe  process  stops.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  beetle ;  though  surely  the  simplest 
and  most  effectual  thing  to  do  would  be  to  direct  the  constable  to 
give  it  a  squeeze  or  trample  it  under  his  foot  without  delay.  The 
idea  of  the  “  terrible  visitor  ”  being  left  to  himself,  to  escape  if  he 
likes,  while  all  this  communicating  and  telegraphing  is  going  on, 
is  obviously  as  absurd  as  Dogberry’s  thankfulness  at  being 
rid  of  a  knave.  A  sensible  provision,  however,  is  that  by  which 
“  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  or  expose  or  offer  for 
sale,  or  keep,  any  living  specimen  of  the  Colorado  beetle  in  any 
stage  of  existence,  or  to  distribute  in  any  manner  such  specimens" ; 
and  “  if  anybody  fails  to  do  anything  which  he  is  required  by  this 
Order  to  do,  or  does  anything  in  contravention  of  this  Order,  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Order,  and  shall 
for  each  offence  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  provisions  will  immediately  be  enforced 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Leonard  N.  Snowie,  of  Texas,  if  he  is  still  over 
here,  who  has  announced  in  an  agricultural  journal  that,  “  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  the  voyage,  he  procured  about  one  hundred 
Colorado  beetles  from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and  placed 
these  insects  in  a  box  with  a  glass  top,  so  as  to  study 
their  habits,  and  fed  them  with  potatoes,  mangolds,  carrots, 
swedes,  and  parsnips,”  and  thus  gave  them  a  taste  for  a  wide 
range  of  European  vegetables.  “  Carrots  and  turnips  they 
eschewed,  but  attacked  voraciously  marigolds  and  parsnips.” 
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And  this  is  the  sequel.  Having  brought  his  beetles  in  this  lively 
and  voracious  state  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Snowie  kindly  presented 
them  “  to  a  friend  near  Manchester,  who  put  them  in  his  garden,” 
and  has  sent  him  the  refreshing  intelligence  that  “  they  devour 
strawberries  and  vegetable-marrows  (pumpkins)  with  great  relish.” 
41 1  have  cautioned  him,  ’  Mr.  Snowie  says,  possibly  anticipating 
some  future  responsibilities,  “  not  to  let  them  escape  from  the 
garden ;  my  friend,  whose  garden,  I  need  scarcely  add,  is  a  walled 
one,  intends  trying  them  with  different  kinds  of  fruit  as  they 
ripen,  and  has  promised  to  keep  an  account  of  the  kinds  they 
feed  on.”  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  both  the  Colorado 
beetles,  which  have  wings,  and  the  larvae,  which  can  crawl,  will 
not  be  much  troubled  by  walls  if  they  entertain  a  desire  to 
indulge  their  omnivorous  tastes  in  some  other  gardens  or  fields. 
If  the  Manchester  police  do  not  know  the  whereabouts  of  Mr. 
Snowie,  they  might  at  least  look  up  his  friend.  Another  paragraph 
in  the  papers  states  that  one  day  last  week  “  considerable  interest 
was  taken  in  the  discovery  of  a  live  Colorado  beetle  ”  in  a  railway 
carriage  at  Bristol  that  had  been  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
American  mail  from  Plymouth  to  Paddington,  and  that  it  was  “  pro¬ 
perly  secured  and  sent  onto  London  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  branch  Post-office  officials.”  What  we  are  not  told 
but  should  like  to  know  is  what  is  the  way  to  “  properly  secure  ” 
a  Colorado  beetle,  and  whether  it  was  actually  delivered  as  in¬ 
tended.  We  should  imagine  that  ■whoever  despatched  this  insect 
on  his  errand  would  also  come  within  the  Council  Order,  though 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  absence  of  any  directions  how  the 
41  terrible  visitor  ”  is  to  be  dealt  with  on  capture  is  an  excuse  for 
the  offence. 

Another  question  which  has  been  raised  is  as  to  the  use  of  Paris 
green,  which  the  leading  journal  treated  lately  as  if  it  were  much 
the  same  innocuous  article  as  Prussian  blue.  Paris  green  is  a 
virulent  poison,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  white  arsenic,  and 
calculated  to  be  as  destructive  of  human  beings  who  by  any  chance 
or  accident  partake  of  it  as  of  insects.  According  to  an  “  eminent 
chemist,”  Dr.  Dana  Ilayes  of  Massachusetts,  “  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  Paris  green  may  be  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  the 
loss  of  several  crops  of  potatoes.”  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
likely  that  this  poison  would  contaminate  the  springs,  for  the  solvent 
and  carrying  power  of  water  is  said  to  be  in  this  instance,  for  the 
most  part,  neutralized  by  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil.  At  the  same 
time,  an  American  Professor  who  has  studied  the  question  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  animals  may  be  attracted  by  its  salt 
taste,  and  that,  if  the  dust  is  inhaled  or  incautiously  handled,  it 
produces  a  bad  effect  on  the  human  frame,  especially  in  the  case  of 
sores  or  raw  surfaces,  or  even  moist  pores.  On  the  whole,  then,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  will  let  Paris  green  alone.  There 
is  quite  enough  domestic  poisoning  in  the  agricultural  districts 
through  the  facilities  already  enjoyed  without  any  addition  in  that 
way.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Colorado  beetle  has, 
besides  the  rooks,  many  enemies  in  its  own  genus,  especially  lady¬ 
birds,  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  combat  it  would  be  to  recruit 
an  army  of  these  hostile  forces.  There  are  also  mechanical  ex¬ 
pedients  for  getting  rid  of  the  creature,  such  as  flappers  and 
syringes.  In  a  work  just  published  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Riley,  State 
Entomologist  of  Missouri,  it  is  noted  as  an  “  interesting  fact  that 
since  1859,  the  very  year  when  the  Origin  of  Species  was  first 
given  to  the  world,”  the  Colorado  beetle  has  shown  a  conspicuous 
faculty  of  development  and  modifications  of  habit  and  character. 
“  As  civilization  advanced  westward,  and  potatoes  began  to  be 
grown  in  its  native  home,  this  insect  gradually  acquired  the  habit 
of  feeding  upon  the  cultivated  potato.”  We  also  learn  that  a 
“remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  eastward  progress  of  the  insect 
in  America  is  that,  in  marching  through  Illinois  in  many  separate 
columns,  just  as  Sherman  marched  to  the  sea,  the  southern  columns 
of  the  grand  army  lagged  far  behind  the  northern  columns.” 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  consult  Mr.  Darwin  on  these  points, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  can  throw  any  light  on  the  working  out 
of  his  ideas  by  the  Coleoptera.  The  French  Government  has, 
it  seems,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  into  France 
of  potatoes  from  Germany  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  our 
Government  will  imitate  this  stupidity  in  regard  to  Ireland  or  any 
foreign  country. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

rnilE  arrival  in  London  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  an  event  of  a 
-L  sufficiently  near  future  to  involve  the  necessity  of  settling 
where  it  is  to  be  put  up.  The  decision  rests  with  the  First  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works,  who  may  be  trusted,  under  due  advice,  to  come 
to  a  judicious  decision,  while  his  liberty  of  choice  is  limited  by 
the  physical  impossibility  of  manoeuvring  the  huge  monolith  about 
the  streets.  If  some  suitable  spot  cannot  be  found  upon  the  Thames 
bank,  the  obelisk  might  as  well  have  stopped  in  Egypt.  In  mere 
bulk,  if  we  view  it  as  a  structure  and  not  as  a  stone,  it  is  not  so 
vast ;  and  in  particular  it  really  can  stand  of  itself  upon  a  very 
small  square  patch  of  ground.  But  it  is  just  the  material  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  reared  upon  almost  any  London  site 
not  involving  a  long  land  transit  that  makes  the  decision 
more  delicate  and  difficult.  Artistically,  the  process  is  one 
of  turning  an  adjective  into  a  substantive.  Obelisks,  in  their 
natural  homes  at  Memphis,  Thebes,  or  Heliopolis,  were  only  one, 
and  not  the  biggest,  out  of  many  elements  which  combined  in  the 
most  gigantic  architectural  conceptions  which  the  world  has  ever 


seen.  No  one  thought  of  their  size,  for  they  were  co-ordinated 
with  the  whole  artiticial  world  round  them.  But  an  obelisk  torn 
away  from  old  Egypt,  and  set  up  to  be  looked  at  for  its  own 
sake,  like  a  Culorado  beetle  in  a  bottle,  is  a  very  different  aflair, 
particularly  as,  apart  from  associations,  the  obelisk  form  is  not  one 
of  extreme  beauty.  The  Romans  indeed  were  exceptionally  lucky 
in  the  use  to  which  they  could  put  such  acquisitions,  as  the  spina 
of  a  Circus,  while  we  can  only  use  them  as  central  ornaments  in 
public  places.  Of  course  any  appropriateness  in  the  surroundings 
is  out  ot  the  question,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  evolve  a  piquant  con¬ 
trast.  .  Still  contrast  is  what  must  be  aimed  at,  with  the  general 
intention  of  so  suiting  the  monolith  to  the  adjacent  buildings 
that  it  shall  neither  seem  very  big  nor  very  little — neither  an 
overgrown  stone,  nor  a  puny  spire. 

Here  too  must  come  in  the  feeling  of  association,  which  is  after 
all  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  coveting  the  weather-beaten  shaft,  and 
in  which  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  so  called,  is  even  richer  than  the 
“  Obelisk  of  Luxor,”  which  has  only  two  chapters  to  its  history, 
old  Thebes  and  new  Paris,  while  our  loot  has  all  the  interesting 
episode  of  it3  long  sojourn  at  the  exotic  capital  of  Greco-Roman 
Egypt.  To  bring  the  monument  from  so  far,  and  then 
to  plant  it  down  in  some  prosaic  circle  of  respectable 
private  houses  and  well-to-do  shops,  would  be  to  degrade  the 
venerable  derelict  of  so  many  thousand  years,  without  enriching 
its  surroundings  with  character  or  dignity. 

Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  we  may  compare  the 
various  sites  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  obelisk.  The  water 
steps  upon  the  Embankment,  nearly  opposite  Montague  House, 
would  be  far  too  contracted  an  area,  and  may  at  once  be  dismissed. 
The  centre  of  the  larger  Embankment  garden,  by  Inigo  Jones’s 
York  Gate,  is  overhung  by  Charing  Cross  Station  and  Bridge,  and 
further  on  by  the  Adelphi  Terrace,  and  it  lacks  dignity.  The 
open  space  which  has  been  cleared  beyond  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
has  slummy  surroundings,  except  on  the  one  side  where  the 
Needle  would  be  oppressed  by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Victoria  Tower. 
There  remains  the  centre  of  Parliament  Square,  on  which  a  full- 
sized  model  of  the  obelisk  has  been  judiciously  constructed,  and 
here  we  should  like  to  see  it  placed,  if  only  (as  the  engineers 
assure  us  will  be  the  case)  the  Underground  Railway  cau  safely 
bear  the  unexpected  burden.  Surrounded  as  it  would  be  by  the 
Abbey,  the  Hall,  and  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  hereafter,  we 
should  hope,  by  the  Admiralty,  the  site  is  unique  in  historical 
dignity.  The  adjacent  buildings  too  are,  we  think,  of  about 
the  bulk,  and  at  about  the  distance,  to  fulfil  the  condition  which 
we  claim,  so  that  the  stranger  should  be  neither  comparatively 
too  large  nor  too  small  for  the  place  which  it  is  to  occupy.  We 
think  the  locale  can  satisfactorily  compare  with  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  for,  although  that  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  and  its  twin  building,  upon  the  three  others 
it  tails  off  into  the  garden  grounds  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Champs  Elysees  and  the  open  breadth,  of  the  Seine,  and  the  obelisk 
is  accordingly  dwarfed  by  the  exaggeration  of  unoccupied  space 
about  it. 

The  question  of  pedestal  is  hardly  less  important  than  that  of 
position.  Some  people  take  for  granted  that  because  the  obelisk 
is  Egyptian  and  sternly  plain  in  design,  the  pedestal  must  correspond. 
We  are  unable  to  bow  to  this  dictum,  which  is  refuted  by  the 
still  erect  companion  Cleopatra’s  Needle  at  Alexandria,  of  which 
the  pedestal  has  just  been  cleared,  with  the  discovery  that  the 
Roman  architect  raised  the  monolith  upon  four  metal  rests.  The 
most  complete  treatment  would  be  a  gracefully  proportioned 
pedestal  of  bronze,  with  historical  groups — Egypt,  England,  Nile, 
Thames,  and  so  on — at  the  corners,  out  of  which  the  naked  shaft 
would  shoot  up.  But  these  groups  must  be  truly  artistic,  or  they 
had  better  not  intrude  themselves  upon  the  scene.  A  good  artistic 
pedestal  will  be  best  of  all ;  a  square  mass  big  enough  to  tilt  the 
obelisk  up  to  its  right  height  will  be  second  best ;  a  bad  artistic 
pedestal  worst  ofjall. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  EGYPT.* 

THE  interest  in  Egypt  which  political  and  financial  causes 
have  recently  awakened  has  impelled  two  very  competent 
authors  to  endeavour  to  give  the  English  public  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  country 
which  it  can  possibly  require.  Both  writers,  Mr.  de  Leon  and 
Mr.  McCoan,  are  well  acquainted  with  Egypt ;  both  have  got 
up  everything  that  could  be  learnt  about  it,  and  they  travel  over 
almost  exactly  the  same  ground,  and  view  almost  every- subject  in 
substantially  the  same  light.  Both  books  are  excellent  specimens 
of  their  kind,  and  a  reader  who  takes  either  will  find  in  it  all 
about  Egypt  that  he  can  reasonably  wish  to  know.  Even  with 
the  same  materials,  however,  two  writers  will  make  different 
books,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  Mr.  de  Leon  is 
the  more  readable,  entertaining,  and  easy  to  remember,  while  that 
of  Mr.  McCoan  is  the  more  exhaustive.  Both  writers  are  honest 


*  The  Khedive’s  Egypt ;  or,  the  Old  House  of  Bondage  under  Nets 
Masters.  By  Edwin  de  Leon,  ex-Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 

Egypt  as  It  Is.  By  J.  C.  McCoan.  London :  Cassell  &  Co.  1877. 
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and  impartial,  and  do  not  praise  merely  for  tire  sake  of  praising ; 
tut  Mr.  de  Leon  writes  with  a  holder  and  freer  pen,  and  there 
is  more  likeness  to  life  in  his  portraits  of  character.  Bat 
if  on  any  special  point  full  and  accurate  information  is 
wanted — if,  for  example,  a  reader  requires  to  get  up  any  point  in 
geography  or  finance — he  will  find  considerable  reason  to  prefer 
Mr.  McCoan’s  work.  In  short,  the  general  reader  is  the  natural 
supporter  of  Mr.  de  Leon’s  book,  and  the  particular  reader  will 
cling  to  the  book  of  Mr.  McCoan. 

The  first  question  as  to  Egypt  is  necessarily  what  is  meant  by 
Egypt ;  and  the  answer  is  that  there  are  really  two  Egypts — one 
from  the  Second  Cataract  to  the  Mediterranean,  ruled  by  the 
Khedive ;  and  the  other  from  the  Second  Cataract  up  to  the  great 
Lakes,  ruled  by  Gordon  Pasha.  With  the  Khedive’s  Egypt, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  the  Peninsula  of  Siuai, 
most  Englishmen  are  tolerably  familiar  by  description  or  personal 
acquaintance,  and  it  is  with  this  Egypt  that  both  our  authors 
ahuost  entirely  occupy  themselves.  But  both  give  a  general 
account  of  the  vast  territory  of  Gordon’s  Egypt.  It  is,  in  fact, 
necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  this  remoter  Egypt  in  order 
to  understand  l^gypt  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  what  Egypt  is  unless  we  understand  that  it  is  the  terri¬ 
tory  watered  by  the  Nile  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Iu  the  next 
place,  it  is  in  Gordon's  Egypt  that  the  Government  comes  into  real 
conflict  with  the  slave-trade.  The  Khedive  has  just  concluded  a 
treaty  with  England  which  binds  him  to  make  new  and  strenuous 
efforts  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  men  and  women;  but  he  has  for 
years  been  striving  to  do  something.  There  is  now  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts  from  Khartoum,  where  the  two  Niles  join,  up  to 
Gondokoro  at  the  edge  of  the  region  of  the  two  great  Lakes,  and 
so  ample  is  the  authority  given  to  Colonel  Gordon  that  he  has 
himself  said  that,  if  he  does  not  suppress  the  trade  in  his  territory, 
it  will  be  his  own  fault.  He  will  no  doubt  do  as  much  as  man 
can  do  to  suppress  it,  and  he  will  not  have  to  encounter  one  great 
difficulty  which  long  hampered  the  Khedive.  Rascally  Europeans 
chose  to  gain  an  infamous  livelihood  by  sharing  in  the  traffic,  and 
the  Khedive  has  either  no  jurisdiction  over  Europeans,  or  has  been 
reluctant  to  exercise  it,  while  an  English  officer  will  be  quite  as 
ready  to  punish  a  Levantine  as  an  Arab.  Then  again,  when  the 
Khedive’s  financial  position  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  a  fourth 
of  what  is  not  surrendered  to  his  creditors  is  spent  on  the  army. 
His  wars  with  Abyssinia  have  been  costly,  unsuccessful,  and 
possibly  needless,  and  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune  for  him  and 
his  subjects  that,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  difficulty,  he  should 
have  been  forced  to  send  a  large  contingent  to  aid  the  Porte  in 
the  present  war.  But,  even  if  there  were  no  unnecessary  wars 
undertaken  and  no  extraordinary  calls  for  Egyptian  aid,  still  there 
must  be  a  considerable  force  ready  to  uphold  the  Khedive’s  authority 
in  Gordon's  territory.  Colonel  Gordon  has  a  force  of  his  own  for 
which  his  country  pays  ;  but  here,  as  in  India,  great  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  in  remote  districts  with  very  inadequate  means,  because  it  is 
known  that  in  the  background  there  is  a  disciplined  force  which 
would  be  used  in  any  great  emergency.  In  any  speculations  on 
the  future  of  Egypt,  too,  the  existence  of  Gordon’s  territory  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  for  it  is  here  that  the  Government  of 
Egypt,  if  good,  acts  with  the  most  direct  and  extensive  civilizing 
force.  It  is  from  this  quarter  that  any  fresh  development  of 
Egyptian  resources  on  any  considerable  scale,  and  any  fresh  addition 
to  the  defective  labour  power  of  Lower  Egypt,  must  come ;  and  if 
the  Khedive  or  his  successor  is  ever  again  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
take  a  great  public  work,  it  is  the  construction  of  the  Soudan 
Railway  that  most  imperatively  calls  for  a  large  and  bold  outlay. 

The  cardinal  point  as  to  which  information  is  needed  about 
Egypt  is  the  condition  of  the  fellahs,  and  unfortunately  here  our 
two  authorities  arrive  at  totally  opposite  conclusions.  The  fellahs, 
or  agricultural  population,  number  four  and  a  half  millions  out  of 
a  total  of  five  and  a  half  millions,  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Arab  blood,  for  the  most 
part  own  land,  live  in  mud  hovels,  look  happy,  and  complain  much 
of  taxation.  So  far  both  authors  are  agreed.  But  Mr.  de  Leon 
holds  that  they  may  look  happy  because  they  have  a  sort  of  infan¬ 
tine  merriment  of  manner,  but  that  really  they  are  ground  down 
to  the  dust,  as  they  have  been  ground  down  from  time  immemorial, 
that  now  they  are  being  taxed  beyond  all  power  of  endurance, 
and  that  the  excessive  income  wrung  out  of  them  in  order  to  pay 
foreign  creditors  and  war  expenses  is  obtained  by  making  them  sell, 
under  the  terror  of  the  lash,  their  last  little  bits  of  finery  and  fur¬ 
niture.  Mr.  McCoan,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  they  are  very 
lightly  taxed,  and  that,  although  they  are  beaten  to  pay  taxes,  this 
is  only  because  they  are  silly  enough  to  pride  themselves  on  never 
paying  any  tax  until  they  are  beaten  ;  and  he  sets  down  stories  of 
oppression  as  mere  travellers’  tales,  which  humanitarian  wayfarers 
in  dayabielis  have  been  gulled  into  believing.  Which  authority 
are  we  to  trust?  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  de  Leon  has  lived 
long  in  the  country,  and  cannot  be  called  a  mere  dayabieh  observer  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  many  Europeans  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  careful  inquiry  agree  with  Mr.  de  Leon,  and  assert  that  the  fellahs 
are  being  taxed  in  a  way  so  oppressive  that  taxation  must  soon 
give  a  much  smaller  return.  But  Mr.  McCoan  always  goes 
minutely  into  any  subject  he  takes  up,  gives  figures,  and  strives  to 
reason  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  And  when  we  come  to  look  into 
the  matter  closely,  we  find  that  the  taxable  area  of  Egypt  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  five  million  acres,  three  and  a  half  of  which 
ay  22  shillings  an  acre  and  the  remainder  7  shillings.  The  lands 
eld  by  the  fellahs  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  first  class.  The 
whole  revenue  from  land  is  only  4,300,000/., and  this  represents  the 


sum  that  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  two  classes  according  to  the 
above  rates.  The  fellah  therefore  pays  22  shillings  per  annum, 
while  Mr.  McCoan  puts  the  gross  produce  per  acre  at  never  less  than 
8/.,  and  as  rising  in  favourable  instances  to  1 2/.  or  even  1 5/.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  calculation  of  Mr.  de  Leon,  who  says  that  the  yield 
per  feddan,  after  expenses  are  paid,  is  somewhat  over  3/.  per  acre, 
while  he  is  taxed  4/.,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  live.  No  doubt 
beyond  his  land-tax  the  fellah  now  pays  the  Moukabala  or  re¬ 
demption  tax,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  land-tax,  and  he 
has  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  extra  taxation  on  account  of  the  Turkish 
war  ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  amount  to  be  added  for  what  are 
called  village  annuities,  by  which  sums  advanced  by  the  Government 
iu  a  period  of  distress  are  repaid.  Taken  altogether,  the  fellah  may 
pay  34s.  of  acknowledged  taxation.  This  is  very  different  from 
4/.,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  not  only  are  the  Moukabala,  the 
Turkish  war  tenth,  and  the  village  annuities  terminable,  but  that  in 
1886,  when  the  payment  of  the  Moukabala  has  redeemed  all  the 
land-tax,  the  fellah  ought  only  to  have  to  pay  1  is.  per  feddan. 
The  answer  which,  from  some  vague  indications,  we  imagine  Mr.  de 
Leon  would  give,  is  that  the  fellah,  over  and  above  his  recognized 
taxes,  pays  unrecognized  amounts  to  local  officials.  The  sheikh,  the 
district  officer,  the  provincial  head  of  administration,  allget  comfort¬ 
able  sums  which,  under  pretence  of  collecting  the  Government 
dues,  they  wring  out  of  the  fellah.  This  is  probably  quite  true, 
and  as  the  taxes  are  mostly  levied  in  kind,  there  is  great  room  for 
petty  extortion  and  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  But  then 
what  is  wanted  in  Egypt  is  not  remission  of  acknowledged  tax¬ 
ation,  but  the  establishment  of  a  better  government.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  introduce  good  government  in  a  country  where 
the  local  officials  are  brought  up  from  infancy  to  think  that  extor¬ 
tion  is  part  of  an  official’s  trade.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
precise  aim  of  the  Europeans  who  are  invested  with  a  partial  con¬ 
trol  over  Egyptian  affairs  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  They 
have  to  strive  that  the  fellah  shall  pay  only  the  acknowledged 
taxes  which  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and  that  he  shall,  if  possible,  not 
be  forced  to  pa}r  anything  beyond. 

Everything  that  concerns  the  Khedive  and  his  family  will 
always  interest  Englishmen,  as  the  Viceregal  family  is  all  in  all 
in  Egypt,  and  the  fate  of  the  country  depends  so  much  on  the 
personal  character  of  its  ruler  for  the  time  being.  Here  Mr.  de 
Leon  shines.  lie  has  known  well  the  present  Khedive  and  his 
predecessor  Said,  and  he  is  not  above  putting  down  little  bits  of 
gossip  which  entertain  the  reader  and  give  reality  to  the  sketches 
of  the  Court.  Mr.  de  Leon  has,  however,  fallen  into  one  mistake, 
or,  if  he  is  right,  then  all  other  authorities  are  wrong.  He  makes 
Abbas,  the  predecessor  of  Said,  to  be  the  son  of  Ismail,  who  was 
murdered  during  his  father  Mehemet  Ali’s  lifetime,  while  com¬ 
manding  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan.  Mr.  de  Leon  tells  the  story 
of  the  murder  very  graphically,  and  connects  it  with  the  gloomy 
character  and  fierce  melancholy  of  Abbas  ;  but  Abbas  was  the  son, 
not  of  the  murdered  man,  but  of  another  son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
named  Toussouu.  This  is,  however,  a  small  matter;  andMr.de 
Leon's  general  description  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  four 
Viceroys  who  preceded  the  present  Khedive  is  excellent.  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  conquering  son  Ibrahim  are  names  too  well 
known  for  much  novelty  to  be  found  in  any  account 
of  them.  But  with  Abbas,  the  grandson,  and  Said,  the  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  were  the  third  and  fourth  Viceroys,  the  case  is 
different.  Most  readers  will  be  making  new  acquaintances  when 
Mr.  de  Leon  places  before  them  pictures  of  Abbas,  “  bloated, 
sensual,  cruel,  living  and  dying  alone,’’  and  of  Said,  “  a  bold, 
frank,  fearless,  and  reckless  man,  fond  of  foreign  society,  speaking 
French  like  a  Parisian,  and  enjoying  of  all  things  the  witty  turns 
of  which  that  language  is  capable ;  himself  a  wit  of  no  mean 
calibre,  and  equally  irreproachable  in  his  cook  and  his  cellar.”  Mr. 
de  Leon  introduces  his  account  of  Ismail,  the  present  Viceroy,  by 
telling  a  story  as  to  the  announcement  made  to  him  of  the  death 
of  Said.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  a  present  to  the  person  who  first 
tells  a  Viceroy  that  his  reign  has  begun,  and  when  the  death  of 
Said  was  hourly  expected,  the  head  of  the  telegraph  department 
watched  to  be  the  first  to  report  the  news  when  his  wires  brought 
it  him.  But  he  got  sleepy,  and  directed  a  clerk  to  wake  him  when 
the  news  came.  The  clerk  was  too  sharp,  however,  and  directly 
he  got  the  message  he  hurried  with  it  to  the  Khedive,  and 
then  went  back  and  woke  his  master,  who  innocently  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  palace,  only  to  find  he  had  been  forestalled.  Mr.  de 
Leon  concludes  by  telling  us  that  “  the  perfidious  clerk  is  now  a 
pasha,  his  betrayed  employer  yet  a  bey.”  Of  the  Khedive  as 
a  champion  of  popular  education,  on  which  he  spends  80,000/.  a 
year  as  against  6,000/.  spent  by  his  predecessor ;  as  a  merchant 
prince  haviug  the  advantages  of  owning  the  best  land,  regulating 
the  transit  of  produce,  forestalling  the  market,  and  fixing  his  own 
prices  ;  and  as  an  administrator  working  day  and  night,  Mr.  de 
Leon  speaks  with  an  admiration  not  untinged  by  a  discreet  plea¬ 
santry.  The  three  chief  passions  of  the  Khedive,  he  tells  us,  are 
his  passion  for  real  estate,  his  vaulting  ambition,  and  his  mania 
for  building  ;  as  to  which  the  Khedive  frankly  remarked  to  Mr.  de 
Leon  himself  not  long  ago,  “  J’ai  une  manie  en  pierre.”  Mr.  de 
Leon  also  pays  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  Khedive 
as  a  host,  to  the  excellence  of  his  cuisine,  and  the  virtues  of  his 
sauterne.  Nor  is  it  only  of  the  Khedive  himself  that  he  gives  a 
telling  portrait.  He  describes  the  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  sons  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  history  of  three 
of  his  most  eminent  Ministers— Nubar  Pasha,  who  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  was  sent  into  exile  after  having  carried  the  estab-  • 
lishment  of  international  tribunals  on  which  he  had  long  set  his 
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heart ;  Cheriff  Pasha,  “  an  indispensable  man  in  Egyptian  admini¬ 
stration,”  only  leaving  one  office  to  hold  another ;  and  the  late 
Mouffetish,  who,  after  attaining  a  degree  of  power  which  the 
Khedive  has  conceded  to  no  one  else,  came  to  such  a  tragical 
end  during  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Goschen.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  Egypt  will  read  with  especial 
pleasure  Mr.  de  Leon's  description  of  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  “  Less  politic  and  plausible  than  his  father, 
Prince  Tewfik  inspires  you  with  belief  in  his  sincerity,  and  that 
he  means  what  he  says.  You  feel  that  here  is  a  man  whom  you 
can  trust.” 

Of  Egyptian  products,  Egyptian  education,  the  Egyptian  army, 
the  debt,  the  new  Courts,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  great  unfinished 
barrage  of  the  Nile,  both  authors  have  much  to  say,  and  the 
reader  may  consult  either;  but  for  statistics  and  well-arranged 
details  he  will  always  gain  most  by  turning  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
McCoan.  Many  readers  will  probably  find  no  part  of  either 
volume  more  interesting  than  that  in  which  two  writers  who 
both  know  Egypt  so  well  foreshadow  what  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
probable  future  of  the  country.  To  estimate  this  it  is  necessary,  as 
a  beginning,  to  understand  the  relations  of  Egypt  to  the  Porte.  The 
account  given  by  Mr.  McCoan  of  these  relations  is  very  ample 
and  lucid,  and  he  especially  draws  attention  to  the  final  Firman 
of  1872,  by  which  all  the  restrictions  on  the  Khedive's  sovereignty 
which  up  to  that  time  still  remained  were  abrogated,  except  the 
duty  of  paying  tribute  and  the  inability  to  have  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this,  and  also  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Firman  by  which  the  descent  of  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was 
altered  from  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Khedive,  were  communicated  to  and  accepted  by 
the  Powers;  and  although,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  1841, 
Halim  Pasha,  a  son  of  Mehemet  Ali’s  old  age,  who,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  the  new  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  is  the  next  heir,  yet 
the  right  of  Tewtik  Pasha  has,  it  may  be  said,  been  accepted  as 
part  of  an  arrangement  acquiesced  in  by  Europe.  That  the  absurd 
rule  of  the  Makomedan  succession  should  be  abrogated  in  favour 
of  a  son  of  the  reigning  Viceroy,  whose  character  is,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  de  Leon,  that  of  a  man  to  be  trusted,  is  an  obvious  gain 
to  Egypt.  It  is  also  tolerably  certain  that  the  Khedive  will  live, 
and  that  this  sen  will  live  after  him,  under  the  protection  and  care 
of  England  and  France.  What  shape  this  protection  will  hence¬ 
forth  take  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture  ;  but  the  con¬ 
jectures  of  well-informed  guessers  are  always  worth  listening  to. 
What  Mr.  de  Leon  anticipates  or  hopes  is  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  Western  Europe,  Egypt  may  become  a  constitutional  country, 
with  sound  views  of  law  and  finance,  and  that  the  shadow  of  the 
stranger  may  be  ultimately  altogether  withdrawn.  Mr.  McCoan 
chiefly  dwells  on  the  probability,  or,  as  he  seems  to  say,  the 
certainty,  that  before  long  the  last  ties  that  bind  Egypt  to  the 
Porte  will  be  broken,  and  this  he  appears  to  think  the  main  point 
to  be  gained.  “  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians  ”  is,  in  his  opinion,  the 
main  and  the  legitimate  cry  of  the  country  ;  and  he  thinks  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  Turkish  war,  Egypt  will 
be  brought  nearer  the  desired  end,  being  able  to  ask  for  independence 
in  return  for  assistance  from  successful  Turkey,  and  to  seize  on  it 
from  unsuccessful  Turkey.  If  this  independence  of  Turkey  is 
obtained,  it  seems  to  Mr.  McCoan  almost  immaterial  whether  its 
blessings  are  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  a  native  prince  uncontrolled 
by  any  foreign  Power  or  under  “  the  fostering  and.  disinterested  pro¬ 
tection  of  England.”  The  views  of  the  two  writers  are  in  some 
respects  different ;  but  what  is  really  important  to  notice  is  that 
they  both  agree  in  ascribing  to  Egypt  a  much  greater  inherent 
vitality  and  much  more  energy  than  she  is  usually  credited  with. 
Let  us  hope  they  are  right,  and  that  there  are  Egyptians  in  Egypt 
capable  of  making  of  Egypt  a  nation  independent  and  self-sufficing, 
if  not  absolutely  great.  Modesty  is  the  failing  at  present  of  these 
men,  and  they  are  so  retiring  that  to  the  casual  observer  they  seem 
non-existent.  But,  if  they  will  but  show  themselves,  they  may 
count  on  receiving  from  Western  Europe  the  welcome  which  would 
be  their  due. 


DARWIN’S  FORMS  OF  FLOWERS.* 

MR.  DARWIN’S  latest  contribution  to  vegetable  physiology 
is  manifestly  the  result  of  the  important  generalizations 
which  he  had  lately  to  announce  upon  the  process  of  cross-fertili¬ 
zation  in  plants.  Ilis  whole  series  of  works  may  be  said  iu  some 
sense  to  follow  and  fit  into  each  other  as  parts  of  one  organic 
whole,  the  ruling  idea  being  throughout  the  enforcement  and 
illustration  of  the  great  natural  law  of  evolution  whether  in 
vegetable  or  animal  life.  That  from  first  to  last  he  has  kept  this 
purpose  consciously  before  his  mind,  and  has  ordered  or  mapped 
out  his  researches  in  the  field  of  nature  with  this  methodical 
arrangement  always  in  view,  is  more  than  we  would  venture  to 
assert.  It  may  be  from  a  kind  of  unconscious  logic  guiding  the 
operations  of  his  mind,  and  giving  a  bias  to  his  instincts  for  research, 
that  so  definite  a  thread  of  connexion  makes  itself  traceable  through 
his  successive  writings,  bringing  out  that  unity  and  continuity  of 
purpose  which  he  has  loved  to  make  clear  through  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature.  That  nature  has  beneficent  ends  in  view,  that  the 
inevitable  and  ceaseless  struggle  for  life  is  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  the  permanence,  and  the  welfare  of  organic  beings,  is  the 
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cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Darwinian  creed.  It  is  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  great  truth  that  teleology,  once  the  ruling  principle 
of  the  schools,  but  banished  for  awhile  from  the  domain  of  physics, 
has  found  for  itself  anew  a  place  among  the  logical  powers  of 
philosophy.  Even  among  the  purists  of  Positivism,  owing  in  great 
measure,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Darwin,  it  has 
become  in  nowise  a  matter  of  scoffing  to  talk  of  an  end  or  purpose 
in  nature,  and  the  blind  sequence  of  facts  or  phenomena  receives 
light  from  the  revelation  of  a  beneficent  power  pervading  time 
and  space  and  life.  The  fertilization  of  plants  with  the  maximum 
of  benefit  to  each  species,  and  with  the  minimum  of  effort,  ex¬ 
penditure,  or  waste,  has  been  thus  established,  as  it  were,  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  philosophy  of  botany.  That  plants  have  had 
their  structure  modified  and  developed  for  this  special  purpose  is 
the  thesis  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  set  himself  for  years  the  task  of 
expounding  and  illustrating.  And  that  the  production  and  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  forms  of  flowers  have  been  subsidiary  to  the  same 
beneficent  end  is  what  seems  to  us  to  form  the  moral  of  the 
interesting  volume  before  us.  Why  are  different  forms  of  flowers 
found  upon  plants  of  the  same  species  F  By  what  process 
or  owing  to  what  law  are  flowers,  varying  not  only  in  size, 
richness,  or  complexity,  but  in  structural  type  or  figure,  engendered 
from  plants  identical  in  origin  and  in  order,  and,  to  all  appearance 
at  least,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  P 

Now  to  this  question  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Darwin  has 
furnished  more  than  an  approximate  answer.  Nor  does  he  him¬ 
self  profess  to  have  furnished  an  answer  at  all  full  or  exact.  His 
treatment  of  the  wide  class  of  phenomena  indispensable  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  described  only  as  tentative.  He  has  brought  together, 
with  his  wonted  industry  and  patience,  an  immense  array  of  facts 
in  proof  of  the  natural  law  under  discussion;  and  he  may  be  held 
to  have  satisfactorily  established  the  preliminary  truth  that  difi’e- 
rently  formed  flowers  are  actually  produced  upon  plants  of  the 
same  stock.  But  he  has  hardly  shown  his  habitual  grasp  of  the 
problem  in  its  bearing  upon  the  general  law  of  evolution,  or  upon 
that  specific  law  of  beneficent  arrangement  which  he  has  taught 
us  to  read  iu  nature.  With  characteristic  modesty  he  disclaims 
the  right  to  speak  as  a  professional  botanist.  But  it  is  not  to 
technical  knowledge  of  botany  that  we  should  be  inclined  to  look 
for  the  solution  of  a  problem  so  wide  in  its  philosophical  relations  ; 
nor  even  among  specialists  could  we  hope  for  a  keener  perception  of 
natural  facts,  or  a  more  exhaustive  survey  of  the  whole  province 
of  plant  life.  Mr.  Darwin  is  not  concerned  with  more  than  the 
accepted  classification  of  flowers,  which,  imperfect  and  artificial  as 
it  is,  the  groups  often  passing  into  one  another,  sufficiently  serves 
the  purpose  of  his  inquiry.  As  far  as  their  sexual  relations  are 
involved,  he  is  content  with  the  fourfold  division  of  Linnoeus, 
treating  in  turn  of  hermaphrodite,  monoecious,  dioecious,  and  poly¬ 
gamous  species  of  plants. 

Passing  over  the  less  important  subdivisions  of  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  class,  our  author  first  concentrates  his  attention  upon 
the  two  sub-groups  of  heterostyled  and  cleistogamic  plants,  which 
are  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  of  their  order.  When  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  botanists  fifteen  years  ago,  the  former  of 
these  groups  was  distinguished  by  him  as  dimorphic  or  trimorphic, 
the  better  Dame  of  “  heterostyled  ”  having  since  been  given  it  by 
Hildebrand.  The  commonly  received  test  of  the  specific  character 
of  these  plants — their  pistils  and  stamens  differing  greatly  in  length 
—is  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  insufficient.  To  it  he  adds  the 
difference  in  size  of  the  pollen  grains  and  the  state  of  the  stigma. 
All  are  adapted  for  reciprocal  cross-fertilization,  and  it  is  to  the 
evidence  of  enhanced  fertility  of  the  plants  under  this  process  that 
Mr.  Darwin’s  researches  are  directed  : — 

We  may  feel  sure  that  plants  have  been  rendered  heterostyled  to  ensure 
cross-fertilisation,  for  we  now  know  that  a  cross  between  distinct  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  species  is  highly  important  for  the  vigour  and  fertility 
of  the  offspring.  The  same  end  is  gained  by  dichogamy  or  the  maturation 
of  the  reproductive  elements  of  the  same  flower  at  different  periods, — by 
dioeciousness — self-sterility — the  prepotency  of  pollen  from  another  indi¬ 
vidual  over  a  plant’s  own  pollen, — and  lastly,  by  the  structure  of  the  flower 
in  relation  to  the  visits  of  insects.  The  wonderful  diversity  of  the  means 
for  gaining  the  same  end  in  this  case,  and  iu  many  others,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  all  the  previous  changes  through  which  the  species  has  passed, 
and  on  the  more  or  less  complete  inheritance  of  the  successive  adaptations 
of  each  part  to  the  surrounding  conditions.  Plants  which  are  already  well 
adapted  by  the  structure  of  their  flowers  for  cross-fertilisation  by  the  aid  of 
insects  often  possess  an  irregular  corolla,  which  has  been  modelled  in 
relation  to  their  visits  ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  little  or  no  use  to  such 
plants  to  have  become  heterostyled.  We  can  thus  understand  why  it  is 
that  not  a  single  species  is  heterostyled  in  such  great  families  as  the 
Leguminosoe,  Labiatm,  Bcrophulariaceae,  Orchideae,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
irregular  flowers.  Every  known  heterostyled  plant,  however,  depends  on 
insects  for  its  fertilisation,  and  not  on  the  wind ;  so  that  it  is  a  rather 
surprising  fact  that  only  one  genus,  Pontederia,  has  a  plainly  irregular 
corolla. 

Why  some  species  are  more  adapted  than  others  for  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  or  why,  if  they  once  were,  they  have  since  lost  such  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  in  consequence  self-fertilized,  ha9  to  some  extent 
been  discussed  in  Mr.  Darwin's  previous  work.  The  reason  why 
certain  species  have  been  adapted  to  this  end  by  being  made  hetero¬ 
styled  rather  than  by  any  of  the  other  processes  specified  is  to  be 
sought,  he  proceeds  to  suggest,  iu  the  manner  iu  which  hetero- 
stylism  originated — an  obscure  subject,  on  which  he  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  throw  much  light,  but  which  is  well  worthy  of  discussion. 
Tbo  first  step  towards  a  species  becoming  heterostyled  is  most 
probably  great  variability  in  the  length  of  the  pistil  and  stamens, 
or  of  the  pistil  alone.  This  is  highly  conspicuous  in  Primula  veris 
and  vulgaris.  It  is'  so  strongly  marked  in  Amsinckia  speclabilis 
and  Nolana  prostrata,  that  before  experimenting  upon  them  he 
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thought  both  species  lieterostyled.  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  different  effects  which  would  be  produced  by  the  visits  of 
insects  when  the  organs  of  fertilization  were  once  differentiated  in 
size  and  proportion.  Take  a  highly  varying  species,  with  all  or 
most  of  the  anthers  exserted  in  some  individuals,  and  in  others 
seated  low  down  in  the  corolla,  the  stigma  also  in  like  manner  vary¬ 
ing  in  position.  Insects  visiting  such  flowers  would  have  different 
parts  of  their  bodies  dusted  with  pollen,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
flower  visited.  Now,  were  the  longer  stamens  nearly  equalized  in 
length  in  a  certain  number  of  individual  plants,  the  pistil  being 
more  or  less  reduced,  while  in  a  number  of  others  the  shorter 
stamens  were  similarly  equalized  with  the  pistil  more  or  less  in¬ 
creased  in  length,  cross-fertilization  would  be  secured  with  little 
loss  of  pollen.  And  this  change,  Mr.  Darwin  argues,  would  be  so 
highly  beneficial  to  the  species  that  we  may  readily  believe  it  to 
be  the  normal  effect  of  natural  selection.  This  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  the  view  of  H.  Muller,  that  ordinary  or  homo- 
styled  plants  have  become  heterostyled  by  mere  natural 
habit,  which  seems  to  mean  little  more  than  natural  chance. 
There  may,  of  course,  he  hidden  constitutional  differences 
between  individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  but  these  in  turn 
probably  owe  their  development  to  influences  connected  with 
the  external  surroundings.  Among  these  causes,  great  stress 
is  reasonably  laid  by  our  author  upon  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  legitimate  and  illegitimate  unions.  The  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  designed  to  test  these  effects  is  to  bring  into  clear  light 
the  law  which  Mr.  Darwin  here  enunciates.  In  Table  XXXIII., 
in  particular,  he  shows  how  much  more  feeble  each  form  is  when 
legitimately  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  form  than  with 
its  own-form  pollen.  The  fertility  of  these  unions  may  he  judged 
by  two  standards — the  proportion  of  flowers  which  in  either  case 
yield  capsules,  and  the  average  number  of  seeds  per  capsule. 
Another  remarkable  difference  is  seen  in  the  size  of  the  pollen 
.grains,  those  from  the  anthers  of  the  short-styled  form,  the  tubes 
of  which  have  to  penetrate  the  longer  pistil  of  the  long-styled 
form,  being  larger  than  the  grains  from  the  other  form.  This 
curious  relation  led  Delphino,  as  it  formerly  did  Mr.  Darwin  him¬ 
self,  to  connect  the  larger  size  of  the  grains  in  the  short-styled 
flowers  with  the  greater  supply  of  matter  needed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  larger  tubes.  Doubts  were,  however,  suggested  to 
■our  author’s  mind  by  the  case  of  Linum,  in  which  the  grains  of  the 
two  forms  are  of  equal  size,  whilst  the  pistil  of  one  is  about  twice 
as  long  as  that  of  the  other.  And  these  doubts  have  since  been 
strengthened  by  the  cases  of  Limnanthe.mum  and  Coccocypselum,  in 
which  the  grains  are  of  equal  size  in  the  two  forms,  whilst  in  the 
former  germs  the  pistil  is  nearly  thrice,  and  in  the  latter  twice,  as 
long  as  in  the  other  form.  In  plants  at  large  there  is  no  close 
relationship  traceable  between  the  size  of  the  pollen  grains  and 
the  length  of  the  pistil.  At  the  same  time,  our  author  is 
loth  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  pollen  grains  from  the  longer 
stamens  of  heterostyled  plants  have  become  larger  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  development  of  longer  tubes ;  and  he  seeks  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  facts  by  the  supposition  that  in  some  species  the  tubes 
are  developed  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  from  matter  contained 
within  the  grains,  in  other  species  from  matter  yielded  by  the 
pistil,  it  being  necessary  in  the  former  that  the  grains  of  the  two 
forms  should  differ  in  size  relatively  to  the  length  of  the  pistil 
which  the  tubes  have  to  penetrate,  hut  not  so  in  the  other  case. 
That  the  relative  length  of  these  organs  is  in  some  way  an  adapta¬ 
tion  for  the  safe  transport  of  the  pollen  from  the  one  form  to  the 
other  he  has  hardly  a  doubt,  this  law  moreover  having  a  direct 
-and  significant  bearing  upon  the  general  principle  of  progressive 
fecundation. 

Under  the  second  sub-group  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  come  those 
which,  instead  of  being  perfect  and  fully  expanded,  are  minute  and 
completely  closed,  having  their  petals  rudimentary,  some  of 
the  anthers  being  often  aborted,  and  the  remainder,  together 
with  the  stigmas,  much  reduced  in  size.  These  flowers  are  notwith¬ 
standing  perfectly  fertile.  This  distinction  between  ordinary  open 
and  minute  closed  flowers  was  known  before  the  time  of  Linuasus, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  about  the  sexuality  of  plants. 
These  closed  flowers  received  from  Dr.  Kuhn  the  name  of 
cleistogamic.  In  their  small  size,  and  in  their  never  opening, 
they  resemble  buds.  Besides  having  their  organs  slight  or  rudi¬ 
mentary,  they  have  their  pollen  grains  few  in  number,  with  thin, 
transparent  coats.  They  neither  secrete  nectar  nor  emit  any  odour. 
Hence,  as  well  as  from  their  corolla  being  rudimentary, 
insects  do  not  visit  them,  nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  effect  an 
entrance.  Such  flowers  are  in  consequence  nominally  self- 
fertilized,  producing,  however,  abundance  of  seed.  To  the  forty- 
four  genera  of  this  kind  of  flower  enumerated  by  Kuhn  Mr. 
Darwin  has  added  a  few  more,  making  the  whole  number  of 
genera  fifty-five.  It  is  far  from  easy,  indeed,  to  decide  in  all 
cases  what  flowers  are  to  he  classed  as  cryptogamic.  Some  would 
include  among  them  the  vine,  which  has  its  flowers  imperfectly 
open,  and  yet  bears  fruit.  In  certain  aquatic  and  marsh  plants, 
as  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  Alisma  natans,  the  flowers  remain 
closely  shut  so  long  as  they  are  submerged,  and  in  this  condition 
fertilize  themselves,  yet  produce  open  flowers  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  These  are  consequently  excluded  from  the 
true  cleistogamic  class.  There  is  no  difference  in  number 
or  appearance  to  be  traced  between  the  seeds  produced  by 
cleistogamic  and  perfect  flowers.  To  what  end  nature  has  given 
birth  to  this  distinction  between  plants  is  by  no  means  clear.  That 
it  is  entirely  due  to  arrested  development,  Mr.  Darwiu  gives  reasons 
for  doubting,  though  this  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  as  in  Viola, 


where  the  lower  rudimentary  petal  is  larger  than  the  others ;  in 
Impatiens,  where  in  the  cleistogamic  flowers  there  is  the  vestige  of 
a  spur  ;  and  in  Ononis,  which  has  the  ten  stamens  united  in  a  tube. 
It  is  Delphino's  belief  that  cleistogamic  flowers  have  been  deve¬ 
loped  in  order  to  secure  the  production  of  seeds  under  climatic  or 
other  conditions  which  tend  to  prevent  the  fertilization  of  perfect 
flowers.  This  may  hold  good,  Mr.  Darwin  allows,  to  some  extent, 
hat  he  discerns  a  far  more  efficient  motive  in  nature  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seeds  with  little  consumption  of  nutrient  matter  or  expen¬ 
diture  of  vital  force.  The  flower  is  much  reduced  in  size;  but,  what 
is  far  more  important,  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  pollen  has  to 
be  formed,  none  being  lost  through  the  depredation  of  insects 
or  from  weather,  and  pollen  contains  much  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  We  here,  then,  come  upon  a  beneficent  end  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  operations  of  nature  throughout.  It  gives, 
as  we  have  said,  unity  and  continuity  to  the  great  plan  of  vital 
organization.  Such  is  the  moral  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  from  the 
first  taught  us  to  educe  from  the  study  of  nature  in  all  her 
forms.  In  this  liis  latest  work  lie  has  not  perhaps  so  much  set 
this  lesson  consciously  or  systematically  before  our  eyes  as  let 
it  evolve  itself  from  the  mass  of  admirably  ordered  and  highly 
significant  details  which  his  keen  and  careful  study  of  botanical 
forms  has  enabled  him  to  accumulate.  His  book  may  be  found 
too  technical  in  language,  as  well  as  too  replete  with  minute 
and  special  facts,  to  yield  pleasure  to  the  general  reader.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  the  writer  lias  put  forth  with  his  usual  success 
those  exceptional  powers  of  analysis  and  generalization  which 
have  been  wont  to  enrich  science  with  some  new  formula  or  some 
more  compact  and  definite  law  of  the  natural  world.  The  volume 
is  a  collection  of  highly  valuable  observations,  out  of  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  evolve  more  fully  and  explicitly  that 
inner  or  implicit  meaning  which  we  have  striven  to  the  best  of 
our  apprehension  to  grasp,  and  to  aid  our  readers  to  realize  lor 
themselves. 


SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES* 

INSTEAD  of  the  holocaust  (may  we  call  it  ?)  which  used  to  be 
offered  to  his  less  fortunate  predecessors,  the  youthful  student 
of  Greek  history  at  the  present  day  may  sit  down  to  a  neat  little 
banquet  of  small  dishes,  proceeding  in  succession  ab  ovo  usque  ad 
mala — from  the  Aryan  egg  of  Mr.  Gox  to  the  extremely  light 
dessert  supplied  by  other  purveyors  in  the  sketches  of  Greek  social 
life  artistically  arranged  by  Professor  Makafl'y.  Mr.  Sankey’s  con¬ 
tribution  will,  we  hope,  not  be  passed  by  unheeded,  though  it 
comes  relatively  late  in  the  list,  and  has  no  seasoning  to  speak 
of  to  commend  it  to  jaded  appetites.  In  his  preface,  indeed, 
the  author  of  The  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremacies  states 
that  he  has  “  attempted  to  lighten  to  some  extent  the  charge  of 
dulness  so  often  brought  against  the  ‘  Hellenika  ’  by  borrowing 
many  of  the  graphic  touches  of  humour  and  description  which 
frequently  redeem  its  general  dreariness.”  We  cannot  suppress  a 
wish  that  he  had  enumerated  these  passages  in  his  index,  for  they 
are  not  easy  to  find  in  the  body  of  his  work,  which  does  little  to 
invalidate  Niebuhr's  remark  that  to  compare  Xenophon  with 
Thucydides  would  be  like  comparing  Gleim  with  Goethe.  Like 
most  alliterative  antitheses,  this  was  rather  less  than  more 
felicitous;  still  it  has  some  point,  for  “Father  Gleim”  was  the 
laureate  of  the  earl)r  days  of  another  supremacy  based  in  its  origin 
upon  grenadiers.  We  are  far  from  quarrelling  with  the  Kpartan 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Sankey’s  own  style,  though  it  is  rather  long 
to  have  to  wait  for  an  episode  told  with  exceptional  spirit 
till  we  reach  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  joint  editor  of  the 
Epochs  of  Ancient  History  series  has  set  himself  a  modest  task, 
and  has  performed  it  in  a  modest  way.  It  would  have  been 
more  ambitious,  l'or  instance,  to  attempt  to  fill  a  whole  duodecimo 
with  a  narrative  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Theban  supremacy 
only.  The  history  of  Boeotia  and  of  the  Boeotian  Federation  would 
have  made  an  interesting  introduction ;  the  designs  of  Iason  of 
Pherae  an  appropriate,  and  in  some  sense  a  novel,  epilogue.  But  a 
certain  independence  of  method  and  a  certain  originality  of  research 
would  have  been  in  this  case  requisite ;  while  Mr.  Sankey  has 
merely  sought  to  fill  by  a  synchronistic  narrative  which  should 
omit  nothing  of  importance  the  gap  between  the  “  epochs  ”  treated 
in  the  little  books  of  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Ourteis. 

Whatever  may  he  our  judgment  of  Xenophon — and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Sankey  that  he  little  knew  himself  how  true  an  Athenian 
he  was — we  have  indeed  occasion  for  gratitude  towards  him.  Par¬ 
tisan  as  he  is,  even  to  naivete  in  his  partisanship,  yet  he  remains 
our  principal  guide  through  that  dark  but  eventful  period  of  Greek 
history,  the  time  of  the  second  Spartan  supremacy.  As  it  is,  our 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  decarchies  and  harmosts  established  by 
Lysander  is  all  too  scanty ;  “  of  the  internal  history  of  the  towns 
under  their  rule  little  is  known  ;  hut  from  the  ruthless  rancour  of 
Greek  political  life  generally,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  Thirty 
!  at  Athens,  it  may  he  judged  that  their  members  used  their  abso- 
I  lute  liberty  of  action  to  satiate  with  blood  their  lust  of  vengeance, 
and  to  glut  with  plunder  their  rapacious  cupidity.”  Our  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Thirty  certainly  comes  to  some  extent 
from  ex  -parte  statements,  such  as  those  of  Lysias;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Sankey 
heightens  its  effect  by  contrasting  at  the  outset  the  grievances  of 
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the  Spartan  system  with  “  the  sentimental  complaints  against  I 
Athenian  supremacy  ”  ;  and  showing  how  “  the  heartless  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  Ephors  ”  superseded  nothing:  worse  than  “  the  tardy, 
and  sometimes  partial,  justice  of  the  dikasteries.”  Elsewhere  he 
goes  even  further,  and  observes,  with  a  positiveness  which  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  unless  negatively  to  make  good,  that— 

Imperial  Athens  liad  doubtless  made  her  authority  respected  and  her  will 
obeyed  ;  but  tier  subordinate  officials,  her  inspectors,  and  her  tax-gatherers 
had  always  been  forced  to  keep  their  personal  caprices  within  legal  bounds  ; 
and  the  dependent  States  were  sure  that  their  complaints  would  obtain  from 
the  Athenian  dikasteries  a  redress  which  was  in  the  main  just,  even  though 
sometimes  tardy. 

We  have  always  thought  that  there  was  some  danger  in  taking  too 
favourable  a  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  Athenian  Confedera¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  grievances  of  the  allies,  which  has  hitherto  been 
little  noticed,  has  been  recently  brought  out  in  Gilbert’s  Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Internal  History  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  The  security  of  the  commerce  of  the  allies  of  course 
depended  upon  the  Athenians,  and  directly  upon  the  strategi,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  protection  ot'  the  seas  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Confederation.  Hence  it  became  usual,  and 
doubtless  necessary,  for  the  allies  to  purchase  the  goodwill  of  these 
Athenian  magistrates  by  “  voluntary  ”  gifts ;  and  of  Alcibiades  it 
is  stated  by  Lysias  that  within  the  four  or  live  years  of  his  strategy, 
he  pocketed  twice  the  amount  received  by  any  strategics,  so  that  the 
sum  total  of  these  gifts  amounted  to  one  hundred  talents.  When, 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Second  Naval  Confederation 
(concerning  the  conditions  of  which,  by  the  way,  very  little  is  to 
he  learnt  from  Mr.  Sankey),  Isocrates  was  advising  the  Athenians 
honestly  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  their  allies,  he  specially  ex¬ 
horted  them  not  to  leave  the  latter  to  the  arbitrary  treatment  of 
the  strategi ;  from  which  the  conclusion  backwards  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  any  case,  however,  and  to  whatever  degree  it  may  he 
in  itself  explicable  by  other  considerations  besides  that  of  the 
“  disintegrating  tendency  of  Hellenic  city  life,”  the  “centrifugal” 
tendency  of  the  allies  bitterly  avenged  itself  upon  them.  The 
power  of  Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  such  as  no 
State  had  ever  possessed  in  Greece,  such  as  Athens  herself  would 
not  have  acquired  had  she  proved  victorious  iu  the  struggle ;  for 
it  was  regarded  by  the  whole  conservative  party  in  Hellas  as  a 
restoration  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  it  had  Persia  at  its 
hack.  IIow  Sparta  abused  that  power,  Mr.  Sankey  very  clearly 
shows.  His  judgment  of  Lysander  is  a  well-balanced  one ;  and 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  conqueror  of  Athens  for  the 
system  adopted  by  Sparta  after  her  victory  is  not  overstated.  We 
had  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  contrast  with  Callicratidas, 
whose  magnanimity  and  general  Hellenic  sympathies  are  established 
facts,  and  concerning  whom  it  is  undeniable  that  (if  we  may 
he  permitted  italics)  “he  might  possibly  have  seen  that,  with  all 
its  faults,  the  Athenian  confederacy  was  not  only  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  hut  the  highest  point  to  which  the  political 
development  of  the  Greeks  had  attained ;  and,  correcting  its 
faults,  he  might  have  made  an  effort  to  work  on  the  same  principle.” 
In  Lysander,  as  Mr.  Sankey  shows,  the  dry  light  of  ruthless  ambi¬ 
tion  consumed  the  more  vulgar  vices  ;  his  other  characteristic,  so 
well  expressed  by  Plutarch  when  he  says  that  Lysander  was  of  a 
nature  better  fitted  for  service  (OepairevTiKos)  than  becomes  a 
Spartan,  Mr.  Sankey  connects  with  his  birth  from  a  mother  “  of 
plebeian,  if  not  of  servile,  origin.” 

Something  of  this  pliability  his  example  taught  to  Agesilaus, 
of  whom  this  narrative  contains  a  kindly  sketch.  But,  how¬ 
ever  we  may  like  to  see  due  recognition  paid  to  the  undying 
popularity  of  Xenophon’s  hero,  and  however  much  we  may 
wish  that  Xenophon’s  genuine  biography  of  Agesilaus  had 
been  preserved  still  further  to  enhance  his  fame,  it  must  not 
he  forgotten  how  largely  the  political  action  of  the  indomitable 
King  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  his  city’s  supremacy.  Agesi¬ 
laus  was  determined  to  use  the  power  which  accrued  to  Sparta 
from  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  and.  above  all,  to 
use  it  against  Thebes.  Thebes  he  hated  with  his  whole  heart. 
Xenophon  speaks  of  him  as  stimulating  the  Ephors  to  summary 
measures  against  Thebes  in  the  matter  of  the  peace,  Sid  rr\v  Trp bs 
Qrjj3aiovs  e'xQpav,  on  account  of  the  hatred  he  bore  them — a 
hatred  which  may  find  its  chief  explanation  in  his  having  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Thebans  the  real  authors  of  that  Corinthian 
league  and  Corinthian  war  which  had  put  a  stop  to  his  con¬ 
quering  career  as  the  new  Agamemnon  in  Asia.  But  hatred  breeds 
hatred,  and  the  Thebans,  too,  were  only  awaiting  their  op¬ 
portunity.  A  more  doubtful  point  in  the  political  career  of 
Agesilaus  is  the  reason  which  induced  him  to  give  way  to  his 
son’s  intercession  on  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
party  of  action  to  which  he  became  a  sudden  convert  by  the  ex¬ 
tremely  unhappy  thought  of  surprising  the  Piraeus  in  the  midst 
of  peace.  The  whole  story  of  the  attempt  and  of  the  treatment  of 
the  culprit  at  Sparta  remains  obscure.  Mr.  Sankey,  we  observe, 
declines  to  give  credit  to  the  statements  of  Plutarch  and  Xenophon, 
that  Sphodrias  was  “stimulated  to  his  attempt  by  Theban  guile  or 
gold.”  The  ofience  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Second  Athenian 
Confederacy,  with  regard  to  which,  as  already  observed,  Mr. 
Sankey  might  have  entered  into  more  detail.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  league  which,  after  Leuetra,  Athens  attempted  to  establish  as 
the  natural  successor  to  the  hegemony  lost  by  Sparta,  was  so  utterly 
abortive  that  the  notice  of  the  design  given  here  (p.  1 88)  fully 
suffices.  But  the  general  history  of  the  policy  of  Athens  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  hook,  and  of  the  decay  of  political 
energy  which  had,  it  may  almost  he  said,  in  spite  of  themselves, 


come  upon  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Sankey  might  perhaps  have  been 
expected  to  trace  in  a  more  connected  fashion.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  volume, 
which  does  not  so  rigidly  adhere  to  its  more  immediate  subject 
as  to  exclude  a  chapter,  for  the  rest  well-written,  on  Socrates.  But 
when  we  read  (p.  46)  that  the  self-seeking  oligarchs  who  had  mis¬ 
ruled  Athens  under  the  protection  of  Sparta  were  “succeeded  by 
democrats  who  were  conspicuous  forall  good  qualities, ’’and  in  thelast 
page  of  the  hook  find  that  “  the  city  was  rotten  to  the  core,”  we 
leel  that  such  a  decline  requires,  if  not  explanation,  at  least 
further  illustration  than  it  has  received  from  Mr.  Sankev  ;  nor  was 
there  any  reason  why  the  labours  of  modern  historians,  and  the 
history  of  Athenian  literature  and  art,  should  not  have  been 
utilized  for  the  purpose,  as  no  doubt  they  could  competently  have 
been  by  Mr.  Sankey.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  little  book  like 
that  before  us  should,  except  in  isolated  passages,  condense  its 
subject,  and  should  generally  confine  itself  to  suggesting  to  the 
student  the  threads  which  he  will  afterwards  elsewhere  pursue. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  confine  itself  so  rigidly  as  the 
hook  before  us  does  to  the  beaten  track,  and  bring  so  little  life  into 
precisely  those  parts  of  the  narrative  which  need  it  most.  The 
IIetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  will  always  be  good  reading  for 
young  and  old;  but  we  sadly  fear  that  the  weariness  of  spirit 
which  is  apt  to  befall  more  indolent  students  of  later  “  operations 
in  Asia  Minor,”  and  of  “  the  Corinthian  War,”  will  not  lie  cured 
by  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Sankey’s  chapters  on  these  parts  of  hia 
theme. 

With  the  narrative  of  the  liberation  of  Thebes,  and  of  the  rise 
and  brief  endurance  of  her  supremacy,  we  enter  upon  more  inter¬ 
esting  chapters,  and  it  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Sankey  to  say  that  he  has 
done  fair  justice  to  his  opportunity.  An  examination  of  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  Boeotian  history  did  not  enter  into  his  plan.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  inquiry  which  would  have  to  guard  itself  more  carefully,  on 
the  one  hand,  against  attaching  too  much  significance  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  distinctions  of  race,  on  the  other  against  unduly  neglecting 
them.  The  history  of  the  Boeotians  is  one  thing,  that  of  the 
Thebans  is  another  ;  it  was  only  in  their  official  relations  abroad  that 
the  Thebans  could  establish  that  identity  between  their  own  and 
the  Boeotian  name  which  at  home  they  could  not  permanently 
bring  about ;  and  it  was  precisely  in  this  direction  that  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas  touched  them  so  nearly.  That  peace  dissolved  the 
Boeotian  league  ;  the  very  name  Boeotian,  the  formal  significance 
of  which  (as  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown)  is  so  evident  from  the 
usage  of  Greek  historians,  had  lost  its  old  political  meaning  ;  and, 
finally,  the  exploit  of  Phcebidas,  which  Mr.  Sankey  judges  with 
temper  and  declines  to  execrate  with  religious  horror  like  “  the 
pious  Xenophon,”  laid  the  isolated  city  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her 
ancient  ally.  What  raised  Thebes  from  this  slough  of  despond  ? 
Great  deeds  are  not  done  without  great  men,  and  Thebes  found 
great  men  now  for  the  first  time  in  her  political  history.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  growth  of  a  new  spirit  in  Theban  life  is  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  contact  into  which,  since  the  close  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  Thebes  had  come  with  the  State  which  she  had  hated 
with  the  bitterest  of  hatreds — a  compound  of  natural  antipathy, 
neighbourly  jealousy,  and  historical  shame  • — ■  hut  iu  which 
now  she  had  begun  to  recognize  her  best  ally  against 
the  power  which  threatened  her  own  independence  as  well 
as  that  of  every  other  Hellenic  community.  Not  only  had 
a  democratic  partv,  connected  with  Athens,  begun  from  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  to  form  itself  at  Thebes  ;  not  only 
had  the  city,  speaking  for  all  Boeotia,  defied  the  tyrannous 
decrees  of  Sparta  against  the  Athenian  refugees,  and  enabled 
Thrasybulus  to  effect  his  return  and  the  restoration  of  Athenian 
freedom ;  hut  gradually  a  generation  had  grown  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cadmea,  imbued  with  the  influences  of  new  ideas 
and  with  a  wider  culture,  with  more  generous  conceptions  of 
political  life  and  of  life  in  general  than  had  dwelt  in  the  breasts 
of  the  old  Theban  oligarchs.  Of  this  generation  the  representative 
and  the  flower  was  Epaminondas,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
families  who  had  lived  in  the  land  before  the  Boeotian  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  connecting  the  primitive  traditions  of  the 
country  with  the  brief  period  of  its  historic  glories.  In  him  and 
in  the  chivalrous  Pelopidas — chivalrous  in  his  public  as  in  private 
life,  in  which,  as  Plutarch  says,  he  had  voluntarily  chosen  the 
poverty  which  came  to  his  great  friend  by  destiny,  and  nowhere 
better  characterized  than  by  the  simple  words  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
virfortis  ac  strenuus — those  glories  centre;  hut  Thebes  could  not 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  the  tasks  she  accomplished  under  their 
guidance  had  she  not  been  regenerated  by  what  was  after  all  the 
true  breath  of  Hellenic  life,  the  spirit  of  Attic  culture.  What 
Epaminondas  sought  to  accomplish  for  Thebes  arid  Hellas 
as  a  statesman  is  well  known,  and  has  been  once  more 
justly  appreciated  in  the  narrative  before  us;  but  it  has 
been  amply  shown  by  Curtins  that  the  movement  fostered 
by  him  in  his  native  city  also  extended  to  science  and  art ; 
and  that  it  was  no  mere  phrase  when  he  hade  his  fellow-citizens, 
if  they  desired  theirs  to  be  the  foremost  city  in  Hellas,  place  the 
Propyleea  of  Athens  on  the  ascent  to  the  Oadmea.  The  flaw  in 
his  fair  fame  as  a  Hellene  is  the  fact  that  he  reverted,  or  allowed 
Thebes  to  revert,  to  the  ignominious  resource  of  once  more1  calling 
in  Persia  as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  Greek  affairs ;  nor  are  we  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  palliation  suggested  by  the  historian  just  cited, 
that  the  proceeding  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  acts  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Thebans.  The  nominal  intervention  of  Persia 
obtained  by  Thebes  was  perfectly  futile  in  its  results,  and  Mantinea 
had  to  he  fought  all  the  same.  Still  less  significance  do  we  attach 
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to  Mr.  Sankev’s  suggestion  that  “Thebes,  at  any  rate,  as  her 
enemies  were  fond  of  reminding  her,  was  doing  no  violence  to  her 
earlier  history  in  seeking  the  support”  of  the  Persian  King.  We 
would  rather  lean  to  the  implied  hope  that  “  the  influence  of 
Epaminondas  was  at  this  moment  comparatively  small.”  In  any  case, 
it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  assertion  of  the  principle  on 
ov8ev  SeoivTo  n rpos  (3aai\ea  koivoiv  SpKov  was  left  to  those  single- 
minded  politicians,  the  Corinthians.  The  whole  story  of  those  trans¬ 
actions  before  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  shows  the  impossibility 
of  an  agreement  between  the  Greeks,  offers  the  best  explanation  of 
the  results  which  ensued.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Sankey  says,  that 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  itself,  though  it  did  not  add  to  the  power  of 
Thebes,  did  not  increase  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  TIellas. 
“  By  the  peace  that  ensued  the  independence  of  Messenia  was 
secured,  and  Megalopolis  and  the  Pan-Arkadian  constitution  were 
preserved  from  destruction.”  It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  eleven 
years  after  Mantinea  a  Theban  army  once  more  entered  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  to  protect  Megalopolis  against  the  hypocritical  designs  of 
Sparta,  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  Hellenic  policy  of  Epaminon¬ 
das  thus  helped  to  preserve  the  future  birthplace  of  Philopoemen. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  NEVIL  BROOKE.* 

r|^HE  history  of  India  is  proverbially  dry;  yet,  considering  its 
J-  intimate  connexion  with  England,  and  how  many  families  at 
home  have  a  representative  there,  a  debt  of  obligation  is  due  from 
the  public  to  any  author  who,  by  throwing  over  the  dry  bones  of 
Indian  history  a  glamour  of  romantic  incident,  shall  succeed  in 
making-  the  subject  fascinating  or  even  interesting.  Many  of  us 
have  probably  been  drawn  to  historical  study  from  a  desire  to 
pursue  a  subject  the  first  introduction  to  which  was  made  in  the 
pages  of  Scott,  or  Dumas,  or  Bulwer.  And  the  author  of  Nevil 
Brooke ,  by  endeavouring  to  serve  up  the  wondrous  tale  of  our 
first  conquests  in  India  in  a  more  exciting  form  than  Mill's  dry 
story  or  Macaulay's  picturesque,  but  still  matter  of  fact,  narra¬ 
tive,  has  followed  a  familiar  precedent ;  while  in  this,  as  in  similar 
instances,  the  merit  of  the  conception  may  be  surpassed  b}'  the 
inode  of  detailed  execution.  How  far  such  a  result  has  in 
this  instance  been  achieved  our  readers  must  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  from  the  brief  abstract  we  will  endeavour  to  lay  before 
them. 

Tiie  hero  is  introduced  to  us  coming  home  to  his  widowed 
mother  from  a  country  grammar  school  one  evening  in  the  year  1 744, 
announcing  that  he  had  won  the  prize  ;  and  the  first  sample  of  our 
author’s  mode  of  dressing  up  details  of  fact  into  his  romance,  to 
give  it  an  air  of  reality,  is  shown  when  the  boy  announces  his 
success  by  saying,  “  It’s  all  right,  mother,  I’ve  won  the  prize,  and 
the  Doctor  says  I  am  facile  princcps,  which  means  that  1  am  cock 
of  the  school.”  From  which  also  we  learn  that  in  the- year  1744 
to  be  cock  of  the  school  meant  to  get  a  prize.  The  happy  way 
in  which  the  style  of  speaking  a  hundred  years  ago  is  hit  off, 
will  be  recognized  in  this  extract.  In  fact,  Master  Nevil,  his 
mother,  and  their  neighbours,  all  talk  so  very  much  like  the  people 
of  to-day,  that  we  are  almost  surprised  to  find  that  the  young  man, 
when  he  goes  up  to  town  on  receipt  of  his  Indian  writership,  is 
not  made  to  travel  by  the  North-Western  Railway.  As  it  is,  he 
travels  by  coach,  and  when  at  length  the  passengers  by  it  “  entered 
the  great  town,  Nevil  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  the  people 
still  in  the  streets,  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  from  the  shops  and 
taverns,  the  torches  of  linkboys,”  and  the  flambeaux  borne  in 
front  of  Sedan  chairs  and  carriages.  Touches  like  these  mark  the 
genius  of  romance-writing  ;  certainly  the  dazzling  glare  of  London 
streets  by  night  in  1744  is  one  of  its  aspects  which  would  never 
have  presented  itself  to  our  prosaic  mind.  In  due  course  our 
hero  starts  on  his  voyage ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  beautiful 
mildness  of  disposition — a  quality  specially  appropriate  in  a  hero 
destined  to  share  in  the  work  of  building  up  our  Indian 
Empire  —  which  distinguishes  him  through  life  that,  walking 
down  from  his  uncle’s  house  in  the  City  to  embark  on  board 
“  the  good  ship  Royal  Caroline ,  lying  in  the  Pool  ready  for 
sea,”  he  is  greatly  impressed  with  “  the  labyrinth  of  narrow 
and  dirty  lanes  beyond  the  Tower,”  which  he  now  sees  for 
the  first  time,  so  that  apparently  he  had  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  visit  the  “  good  ship  ”  before  he  sailed  in  her  all  the  time  she 
was  lying  in  the  dock,  and  had  made  no  sort  of  preparation  for  the 
voyage.  Had  he  been  described  as  getting  an  outfit  from  Thresher 
and  Glenny,  and  sailing  in  the  weekly  P.  and  0.  steamer,  the  thing 
could  not  have  been  put  more  naturally.  Of  the  voyage  happily 
not  much  is  said,  save  that  it  was  a  proof  of  Nevil’s  inborn  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  “  that  he  soon  became  popular  with  almost 
every  one  in  the  ship,  from  the  delicate  lady  ” — an  invariable  pas¬ 
senger  in  ships  to  India  in  1744— “whose  wishes  he  anticipated 
with  habitual  courtesy,  to  the  sturdy  mariner,  whose  interminable 
yarns  he  listened  to  and  laughed  at ;  while  with  the  gentlemen 
on  board  he  could  converse  on  most  subjects  intelligently 
and  agreeably,  having  acquired  more  knowledge  than  was 
common  at  his  age  ” ;  and  that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being 
insulted  by  the  bully  among  the  passengers,  he  turns  the  other 
cheek  to  be  smitten  with  a  quite  touching  meekness.  By  the 
way,  we  gather  from  the  account  of  the  row  on  board  that  the 
Royal  Caroline  had  no  officer  of  the  watch.  However,  as  the  author 
truly  observes,  “It  would  be  wearisome  to  relate  all  the  events  of 
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the  voyage,  which  resembled  other  voyages  in  many  of  its 
details,”  but  this  particular  voyage  at  least  stands  out  from  the 
common  in  having  the  fortune  to  find  a  narrator  who  tells  us 
that  “  there  was  a  violent  storm  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  lasted  for  days,  and  often  placed  the  skip  in  great 
danger,  and  tried  the  endurance  of  the  passengers  and  the  sea¬ 
manship  of  the  crew”;  with  which  powerful  example  of  realistic 
writing  we  will  take  leave  of  the  Royal  Caroline,  and  bring  our 
hero  to  land  at  Madras. 

Here  of  course  he  falls  in  with  Clive ;  and  we  have  an  account 
of  the  latter’s  famous  duel,  as  to  which  Nevil  Brooke  observes 
that  “  Duelling  is  a  bad  thing  at  best,  and  often  seems  to  him  like 
staking  a  valuable  life  against  a  worthless  one  ” — a  profound  and 
appropriate  reflection  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  Madras 
writer  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Olive,  however,  can  do 
something  besides  fight  duels  ;  he  can  tell  stories  from  Indian  his¬ 
tory,  Nevil  conveniently  supplying  the  leading  questions  to  bring 
out  his  knowledge,  and  so  tbe  reader  is  cunningly  plied  with  little 
bils  of  Mill  and  Orme,  under  the  guise  of  stories  told  by  Clive  to 
his  friend  in  their  solitary  walks  about  the  Trumpington  Road  of 
Madras.  The  reader  is  thus  by  the  novelist’s  art  posted  up  in  tbe 
needful  information  on  Carnatic  politics  to  enable  him  to  follow  tie 
course  of  the  narrative.  Then  come  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  early 
wars  in  Southern  India  with  the  French;  and  Labourdonnais, Du- 
pleix,  and  the  rest  of  the  personages  of  the  times  are  brought  on 
the  scene  in  a  manner  that  would  be  quite  realistic  if  it  were  not  that 
they  all  talk  exactly  like  each  other,  and  like  the  Clive  and  Nevil 
Brooke  of  the  story,  and  that,  so  far  as  local  colouring  goes,  the  scene 
might  as  well  have  been  laid  in  Kamschatka  as  in  the  Carnatic. 
Nevil  is  taken  prisoner  and  carried  off  to  Pondicherry,  and  there  falls 
in  with  the  Chevalier  de  Ste.  Croix,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
friend  of  a  Warwickshire  neighbour  of  Nevil,  and  reading  a  letter 
of  introduction,  which  the  latter  had  fortunately  brought  with  him, 
entertains  him  hospitably.  The  Chevalier,  it  appears,  has  married 
a  native  lady  whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  Sati ;  the  lady  was 
dead,  but  had  left  a  little  daughter,  whose  real  name  is  Louise,  but 
who,  being  dressed  in  Indian  fashion,  in  a  dress,  that  is  to  say, 
which  no  one  ever  saw  in  India,  or  anywhere  else  off  the 
stage,  is  known  by  the  appropriate  nickname  of  Sakoontala. 
Of  this  little  girl  it  is  recorded  that  “  Nevil  thought  he  had  never 
seen  so  beautiful  a  child,  and  the  beauty  was  of  a  very  difi'erent 
character  from  anything  to  be  found  in  Europe  ;  for  her  skin  was 
of  a  softness,  a  smoothness,  a  polish  unrivalled  in  any  other  clime.'’ 
The  truth  of  this  picture  may  be  admitted  ;  the  peculiar  polish  of 
which  the  skin  of  the  half-caste  is  susceptible  can  certainly  not  be 
attained  by  the  European,  and  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in 
India,  although  an  approximation  to  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  West 
Indies.  This  young  lady,  at.  ten,  sings  a  French  song  for  Nevil, 
“preluding  with  a  few  notes  of  a  light  and  lively  air  ”  on  the  guitar, 
and  then  follows  up  with  a  Hindoo  song  “  of  a  wild  and  plaintive 
melody,”  which  she  has  “  learnt  from  her  dear  old  ayah.”  All  this  is 
about  as  probable  as  if  one  were  to  describe  an  Esquimaux  maiden 
amusing  the  Arctic  voyager  with  a  sonata  of  Schumann.  A  little 
half-caste  girl,  whose  busy  father  left  her  to  the  care  of  “  her  dear 
old  ayah,”  would  inevitably  have  acquired  a  more  copious  than 
choice  vocabulary  in  the  vernacular,  and  would  have  sat  all  dajr 
squatting  on  the  floor  eating  sweetmeats  and  discussing  bazaar- 
gossip,  and  would  certainly  not  have  learnt  to  play  on  any  instrument 
but  the  tum-tum. 

Our  hero  goes  to  Calcutta  in  time  to  be  one  of  the  captives  of 
the  Black  Hole  ;  and  so  we  get  a  graphic  account  of  the  recapture 
of  Calcutta.  Brooke  is  on  board  the  Kent,  the  Admiral's  flag¬ 
ship, 

and  now  gazed  from  the  quarterdeck  on  the  scene  of  the  late  atrocities. 

“Don’t  look  so  serious,  Mr.  Brooke,”  said  a  frank,  hearty  voice  beside 
him  ;  “  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Black  Hole  this  time.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  the  dead,”  replied  Nevil,  with  some  tremulousness 
in  his  tone. 

“  Well,  you  see,  we  can’t  bring  them  to  life  again,”  said  the  Admiral  ; 
“and  we  sailors,  my  young  friend,  are  not  much  given  to  blubbering  over 
what  can’t  be  helped.” 

To  make  the  hero,  just  as  he  is  coming  in  sight  alongside  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries,  from  which  by  the  way  “  several  men”  on  the 
Kent,  “fall  dead  or  wounded”  immediately  afterwards,  to  be 
thinking  about  the  people  who  were  killed  nearly  a  year  before  is 
a  lifelike  touch.  But  our  Nevil’s  thoughts  are  always  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  natural  feelings  of  the  moment.  “  I  wish,” 
says  Coote,  after  the  fort  at  Calcutta  had  been  carried,  “  the 
infernal  scoundrels  had  shown  fight,”  to  which  Brooke  replies 
“  that  it  is  better  as  it  is,”  for  “  we  should  probably  have  had  to 
kill  poor  wretches  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder, 
and  even  those  who  committed  it  are  to  he  pitied  for  then- 
brutal  ignorance.”  Coote  not  unnaturally  rejoins,  “  You  are 
more  forgiving  than  I  should  he  in  your  place,  Mr.  Brooke.” 
Clearly  the  author  should  have  made  his  hero  go  out  as  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brother  instead  of  as  a  soldier ;  nor,  considering  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  need  he  have  been  deterred  by  the  fact  that 
the  sect  in  question  had  not  then  been  established. 

After  these  specimens  of  the  book  we  need  not  stop  to  quote 
from  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Plassejq  which  is  conceived  very 
much  in  the  style  of  the  Annual  Reyister,  without  the  facts.  Of 
course  Sakoontala  or  Louise  has  been  carried  off  by  the  Nawab 
Suraja  Doulah,  with  infamous  design,  but  tbe  reader  feels  no 
uneasiness  on  tbis  score,  being  quite  certain  that  Brooke,  who, 
with  an  ample  stock  of  benevolent  platitudes  and  blessings  for  the 
misguided  natives  around,  is  in  hot  pursuit,  will  recover  her  before 
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the  base  Nawab  has  time  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The 
rescue  is  effected  accordingly  with  the  help  of  the  “dear  old 
ayah,”  who  comes  again  opportunely  on  the  scene,  and  a  certain 
Jesuit  priest,  who  is  constantly  turning  up  and  disappearing  again 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  disguised  as  a  native,  and  being  ap¬ 
parently  able  to  speak  Bengalee  with  perfect  fl  uency  and  accent, 
after  a  few  months’  practice.  Nevil  marries  Sakoontala  and 
takes  his  bride  to  England,  where  the  climate  appears  to 
agree  with  her  remarkably  well,  and  she  is  received  with 
the  warmest  affection  by  Mrs.  Brooke  senior,  who  is,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  the  first  mother-in-law  who  ever  mani¬ 
fested  that  feeling  for  the  wife  of  a  son  who  brought  a  half- 
caste  bride  from  India  to  join  the  family  circle  at  home. 

We  have  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  the  author  of  this 
feeble  book  has  ever  been  in  India.  The  total  absence  of  any  local 
colouring  or  appearance  of  verisimilitude  in  his  descriptions  would 
favour  the  inference  that  he  has  not ;  but  then  it  is  difficult  to 
fancy  that  any  one  who  had  not  been  there  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  write  such  stuff.  The  book  reminds  us  of  what  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth  would  be  at  his  worst,  if  he  were  to  go  to  India  for  his 
plot,  and  the  story  were  to  appear  without  any  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  which  have  done  so  much  for  the  circulation  of  his  histori¬ 
cal  romances.  We  dare  say  sillier  novels  have  been  written,  but 
tins  is  quite  the  silliest  novel  we  have  ever  read. 


THE  CRANMER  FAMILY.* 

WE  have  heard  of  a  genealogist  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
lamented  the  hard  fate  of  our  forefather  Adam,  who  could 
not  possibly  have  entertained  himself  with  that  study.  Perhaps 
the  sympathy  was  misplaced.  The  length  of  years  attributed  to 
Adam  would  surely  have  allowed  him  to  do  a  good  deal  of  genea¬ 
logy  the  other  way.  When  men  lived  into  their  tenth  century,  to 
distinguish  the  order  of  their  descendants  would  call  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  same  kind  of  faculties  which  are  now  called  for  in  the 
man  who  wishes  to  distinguish  the  order  of  his  forefathers.  And, 
on  the  whole,  genealogy  downwards  would  seem  to  be  in  some 
ways  more  satisfactory  than  genealogy  upwards.  If  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  an  eponymous  hero  living  to  feel  himself  treated  as  an  epony¬ 
mous  hero,  to  see  his  gens  gathering  around  him  and  looking  up 
to  him  as  their  chief,  ho  would  be  tempted  to  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  himself  than  could  be  entertained — on  genealogical 
grounds  at  least — by  any  of  his  descendants. 

Such  a  privilege  as  this  can,  however,  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  few. 
The  mass  of  those  who  make  genealogy  a  study  must  be  content 
to  follow  their  studies  in  the  more  usual  way,  backwards.  And 
if  genealogy  is  to  be  studied  at  all,  it  certainly  cannot  bo  studied 
more  thoroughly  than  it  is  done  by  Mr.  Waters.  Here  we  have 
two  chapters  printed  in  advance,  as  part  of  a  larger  work  which  is 
to  come.  Cranmer  and  Wood  come  in  merely  as  parts  of  a  much 
larger  scheme,  “  a  large  unfinished  work  which  comprises  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  multitude  of  families,  and  is  entitled  1  Genealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  Extinct  Family  of  Chester  of  Ohicheley,  their 
Ancestors  and  Descendants.’”  Now  of  course  we  had  heard  of 
Cranmer,  and,  after  a  little  thought,  we  found  that  we  had  heard  of 
Wood  ;  but,  frightful  as  it  may  sound  in  genealogical  ears,  we 
must  confess  that  we  had  never  heard  of  Chester  of  Chicheley. 
That  is  to  say,  we  could  not  call  up  any  distinct  remembrance  of 
having  heard  or  read  of  anybody  of  that  name.  Yet  the  chances 
are  that  before  long,  in  a  reading  of  something  new,  or  in  a  read¬ 
ing  again  of  something  old,  we  shall  find  the  name  of  Chester  of 
Chicheley  staring  us  in  the  face.  In  reading  the  account  of  any 
transaction,  there  are  sure  to  be  a  mass  of  names  which  are  passed 
by  at  the  time  as  conveying  no  particular  meaning.  We  then 
light  upon  something  which  gives  the  name  a  meaning,  and  the 
next  time  we  come  across  it  it  seems  like  the  name  of  an  old 
friend.  As  yet,  all  we  know  of  Chester  of  Chicheley  is  that  he 
has  somehow  something  to  do  with  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  with 
Bishop  Wood.  When  we  next  meet  his  name  it  will  doubtless  strike 
us,  and  we  shall  find  out  whether  he — by  he,  of  course,  we  mean 
the  personified  gens— did  anything  to  make  himself  remembered 
on  his  own  account.  As  it  is,  we  only  mark  the  way  in  which 
local  names  travel  about,  and  get  settled  at  places  far  away  from 
those  from  which  they  were  first  taken.  Here  is  Chester  living 
at  Chicheley,  a  fact  which  brings  more  clearly  home  to  us,  what 
we  might  have  thought  lor  ourselves,  that  there  must  be  a  place 
Chicheley  somewhere.  But  Archbishop  Chicheley,  who  bears  the 
name  of  that  place,  was  by  all  accounts  born  at  Highain  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Waters  earnestly  pleads  for  a  distinction  between  genealogy 
and  pedigree-making ;  and  we  fully  admit  the  distinction.  That 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Waters  does  not  put  down  a  single  stage  in  any 
descent  unless  he  has  proved,  often  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  that  it  has  a  real  right  to  be  there.  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
on  the  other  hand,  puts  down  anything  that  he  is  told,  true  or 
false,  possible  or  impossible.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  Mr.  Waters  and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  that  there 
is  between  any  other  two  men  in  any  other  pursuit,  one  of  whom 
is  careful  about  facts,  while  the  other  is  not.  But  the  pursuit,  or 
professed  pursuit,  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Both  Mr.  Waters 
and  Sir  Bernard  Burke  draw  up  pedigrees ;  the  distinction  between 
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genealogy  and  pedigree-making  is  not  a  difference  of  subject, 
but  a  difference  in  the  way  of  treating  the  subject.  It  is  like 
any  other  form  of  the  great  distinction  between  accuracy  and 
inaccuracy.  We  can  quite  understand  that  a  genealogist  must  be 
anxious  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  pedigree-maker,  that  Mr.  Waters 
must  be  anxious  not  to  be  mistaken  for  Sir  Bernard  Burke.  But 
this  does  not  touch  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  genealogy  as  a 
study.  It  two  men  sit  down  to  chronicle  grandmothers,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  man  who  chronicles  the  right  grand¬ 
mothers  and  the  one  who  chronicles  the  wrong  ones.  But  this 
leaves  quite  untouched  the  question  whether  it  is  worth  any  man’s 
while  to  trouble  himself  to  chronicle  grandmothers  at  all. 

When  we  turn  over  Mr.  Waters  s  pages  we  are  inclined  to  say 
on  the  whole  that  it  is.  That  is,  the  man  who  chronicles  grand¬ 
mothers  in  an  intelligent  way  has  his  place  in  the  economy  of 
things.  \\  e  may  wonder  at  the  taste  which  leads  any  man  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  tracing  out  the  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  a  crowd  of  people  who  in  themselves  do  not  matter 
at  all.  But  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  his  time  is  not  wasted, 
because,  in  searching  out  the  history  of  the  people  who  do  not 
matter,  he  ever  and  anon  alights  on  things  which  illustrate  the 
history  of  people  who  do  matter.  Most  of  the  people  whose 
names  Mr.  Waters  has  brought  together  are  in  themselves  abso¬ 
lutely  unimportant;  but  several  of  them  are  far  otherwise,  and  the 
investigation  of  both  classes  is  a  single  process,  the  important  facts 
cannot  be  got  at  without  wading  through  the  unimportant  facts. 
We  come  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Waters’s  book  with  the  distinct 
feeling  that  we  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries  than  we  knew  before  we  read  it.  Ilia 
time  then,  we  hold,  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

The  persons  who  are  treated  of  in  this  volume  gather  around 
two  chief  persons  of  widely  different  feme,  Thomas  Cranmer  and 
Thomas  Wood.  The  outline  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Cranmer  is 
known  to  all,  though  the  tilling  up  of  the  outline  will  be  very 
different  as  it  is  filled  up  by  different  hands.  Thomas  Wood  does 
not  stand  out  at  all  conspicuously  on  the  face  of  history.  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  he  is  remembered  at  Lichfield  as  the  sitnoniacal 
Bishop  who  built  the  present  palace.  So  we  heard  him  spoken  of 
there  thirty-five  years  ag'o,  and  as  such  we  remembered  him  when 
we  found  him  again  in  Mr.  Waters’s  book.  Now  we  shall 
certainly  remember  if  we  ever  meet  him  again  anywhere.  And 
the  chances  are — we  have  not  looked  to  see  whether  it  is  so — that 
his  name  is  mentioned  somewhere  or  other  among  the  crowd  of 
names  to  be  found  in  Pepvs  and  Evelyn.  Only,  till  we  read  Mr. 
Waters,  there  was  nothing  in  such  a  chance  mention  to  strike 
us.  After  reading  him  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Waters  of  course  does  not  go  through  the  whole  life  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer ;  but  he  brings  out  a  great  many  things 
illustrating  his  life  and  character,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persons 
immediately  connected  with  him.  Shall  we  draw  a  line  ?  Know¬ 
ledge  of  a  man  fairly  takes  in  knowledge  of  his  father,  his  brothers, 
and  his  sons  ;  but  it  needs  a  considerable  effort  to  carry  on  the 
interest  to  his  granddaughters’  granddaughters.  We  are  glad — 
perhaps  we  should  rather  sav  sorry — to  know  about  the  Archbishop’s 
son  and  about  his  brother  Edmund.  But  we  cannot  work  upon  our¬ 
selves  to  care  the  least  for  Bethia  Webb — except  to  ask  why  she 
was  so  called — as  she  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  to  inherit  a  considerable  fortune  and  to  marry  her  cousin 
Francis  Chester,  who  eventually  succeeded  as  the  eighth  baronet 
of  his  family.  To  go  back  to  the  Cranmers,  Mr.  Waters  begins 
with  demolishing  several  imaginary  Cranmers  who  have  got  into 
a  county  history  of  Nottinghamshire.  Herein  he  practically  shows 
the  distinction  between  the  genealogist  and  the  pedigree-maker. 
The  Cranmer  pedigree  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke  would 
doubtless  have  become  longer;  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Waters  it  be¬ 
comes  shorter.  The  first  Cranmer  of  course  took  his  name  from 
a  mere  frequented  by  cranes ;  the  exact  place  appears  to  be  at 
Sutterton  in  Lincolnshire.  The  first  known  Cranmer,  Edmund  by 
name,  obtained  the  manor  of  Aslacton  by  marriage  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Thomas 
Cranmer,  whose  Latin  will  is  preserved,  and  who  was  the  father 
of  three  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and  Edmund,  of  whom  the 
second  was  the  Archbishop.  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  came  of  a  family  of  gentlemen.  His  father  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  armiger,”  and  bore  three  cranes  as  his  arms.  These 
cranes  the  Archbishop,  b}r  Henry  the  Eighth’s  order,  changed  into 
pelicans.  Mr.  Waters  does  not  mention  the  story  which 
is  told,  we  think,  by  Bishop  Godwin  about  a  French  gentle¬ 
man  bearing  the  same  name  and  arms  as  the  Archbishop, 
who  came  over  to  England  and  was  entertained  by  his 
namesake.  We  should  guess  that  this  French  gentleman  must 
have  been  a  descendant  of  some  Englishman  settled  in  France. 
Mr.  Waters,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  very  merciful  to  the  Archbishop. 
But  his  narrative  brings  out  very  clearly  the  scandalous  nature  of 
Cranmer  s  dealings  with  Church  property  and  the  shameless  way 
in  which  he  enriched  his  own  family.  With  Mr.  Waters’s  book 
before  us,  we  can  better  understand  the  cry  of  Bonner,  “  Here  is 
the  man  who  has  pulled  down  so  many  churches,  and  who  now 
comes  to  be  judged  in  a  church.”  While  he  was  alienating  the 
estates  of  his  see  to  the  Crown,  and  making  wasteful  leases  lor  his 
kinsfolk,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  receive  church  lands  and  rectories 
as  his  personal  estate,  and  to  set  up  his  son  as  a  rich  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  Yorkshire,  owner  of  the  fallen  monasteries  of  Kirkstall 
and  Arthington.  When  we  look  at  the  rootless  minster  of  Kirk¬ 
stall,  it  is  as  well  to  remember  how  it  became  roofless.  So  he 
gives  to  his  nephew,  the  squire  of  Aslacton,  the  impropriate  rec- 
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tories  of  Aslacton  and  Whatton  for  the  augmentation  of  his  patri¬ 
mony.  It  would,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been  more  becom¬ 
ing  in  a  reforming  Archbishop  to  give  them  to  the  vicars  of  the 
several  parishes  for  the  augmentation  of  their  doubtless  not  over¬ 
rich  benefices.  Thomas  Cranmer  the  younger,  however,  was  a 
profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  and  muddled  away  all  his  estate. 
One  is  half  inclined  to  believe  in  Sir  Henry  Spelmau  and  the 
“  doom  of  sacrilege,”  when  we  read,  “  Thus  passed  away  every 
vestige  of  the  great  estate  which  Archbishop  Cranmer  had, 
thirty  years  before,  taken  so  much  pains  to  secure  to 
be  the  inheritance  of  his  heirs  for  ever.”  Thomas  the 
younger  died  childless ;  so  did  the  Archbishop’s  two  daughters, 
Anne  and  Margaret,  of  whom  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  the  lierce 
Protestant  poet  Thomas  Norton,  of  whom  Mr.  Waters  has  much 
to  tell  us.  Norton  left  a  large  family,  and  their  mother  was  a 
Cranmer,  as,  after  the  death  of  Margaret,  Norton  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Cranmer,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop's  brother.  She  and  her  husband  were  lierce  persecutors 
of  Papists,  and  he  got  the  name  of  Archicarnifex.  Edmund,  the 
Archdeacon,  brother  of  the  Archbishop  and  father-in-law  of 
Norton,  was  put  into  the  archdeaconry  by  his  brother  in  a  way 
for  which  there  seem  to  have  been  precedents,  but  which  was 
surely  scandalous  in  itself.  Archbishop  Warham  had  given  the 
place  to  a  nephew,  who  was  not  in  holy  orders.  He  was  made  to 
resign  on  receiving  a  pension  from  the  new  incumbent.  The 
descendants  of  Edmund  go  on  at  some  length,  and  in  one  case  Mr. 
"Waters  has  certainly  shown  marvellous  skill  in  putting  this  and 
that  together  to  make  out  the  descent.  Of  higher  historic  interest 
are  Cranmer 's  archiepiscopal  seals.  Up  to  1538  they  contain,  like 
those  of  his  predecessors,  the  representation  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  earlier  Thomas.  After  that  year  this  is  exchanged  for  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  wEich  is  devoted  to  the  family 
of  Wood,  a  good  deal  comes  out  which  illustrates  the  court  and 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Thus  there  was  a  certain  Sir  Henry 
W  ood,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Charles,  Earl  and  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Southampton,  one  of  the  sons  of  Charles  the 
Second  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Doth  were  quite  children, 
and,  though  the  marriage  had  been  negotiated  before  Sir  Henry 
Wood  died,  it  was  in  the  end  actually  carried  out  by  something  like 
kidnapping  on  the  part  of  Duchess  Barbara.  This  brings  us  to  the 
chief  personage  in  the  second  part,  Thomas  Wood,  first  Dean  of 
Lichfleld  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  that  see,  who  was  the  guardian 
of  his  niece  Mary,  but  did  not  venture  to  do  anything,  because  “  a 
vacant  bishopric  was  dangling  before  his  eyes,  and  he  had  no  idea 
of  sacrificing  his  prospects  for  the  protection  of  his  niece.”  The 
duings  of  this  Bishop  Wood  are  given  at  length.  It  is  plain  that 
he  got  his  preferments  by  simony,  and  scandalously  neglected  his 
duties,  and  in  both  offices  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  hateful 
to  everybody  about  him.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the 
Bishop  Hacket  and  the  residentiary  canons  are  working  hard  for 
the  restoration  of  the  minster,  nearly  ruined  in  the  civil  wars ; 
but  they  find  “  our  most  untractable  and  filthy-natured  Dean,”  as 
the  Bishop  calls  him,  stand  in  their  way.  He  was  «lso  a  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Durham,  and  Hacket  writes  to  Archbishop  Sheldon  to 
cause  Wood  to  go  away  there,  as  they  did  not  want  him  at  Lich¬ 
field  for  a  day  longer  than  the  term  of  his  legal  residence.  And  so 
the  quarrel  goes  on.  The  Dean  is  said  to  be  very  niggardly,  and  a 
favourer  of  Nonconformists.  Presently  he  succeeds  to  the  bishopric, 
by  virtue  of  part  of  the  bargain  which  Sir  Henry  Wood  had  made 
about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  Both  Archbishop  Sheldon 
and  his  successor  Sancroft  have  not  a  little  trouble  about  getting 
the  new  Bishop  to  live  in  his  diocese  or  do  any  episcopal 
duty  whatever.  Sancroft  is  characteristically  much  more 
zealous  in  the  matter  than  Sheldon,  and  he  brings  every 
power  of  his  office  to  bear  upon  his  refractory  suffragan. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  matter  of  his  not  repairing  his  houses, 
the  palace  at  Lichfield  aud  the  castle  at  Eccleshall,  there  is  this  to 
be  said  for  Bishop  Wood,  that  when  he  sued  the  representatives 
of  his  predecessor  for  dilapidations,  Sir  Andrew  Hacket,  the 
Bishop’s  son,  evaded  payment  under  cover  of  his  privilege  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  And  also,  though  Wood  is  described  as  excessively  miserly, 
yet  he  was  the  founder  of  charitable  institutions  not  only  by  his 
will  but  in  his  lifetime. 

In  one  point  Mr.  Waters  corrects  a  slip  of  Lord  Macaulay,  which 
he  seems  to  take  great  pleasure  in  doing.  When  we  once  come  to  the 
reckoning  of  grandmothers,  everybody  is  found  to  be  of  kin  to  every¬ 
body,  and  we  gradually  come  to  a  certain  Elizabeth  Webb  who 
was  wife  of  Sir  John  Chapman,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  no  other 
than  the  Lord  Mayor  who  was  so  frightened  when  Jeffries  was 
brought  before  him.  Macaulay  says  that  the  Mayor  was  “  a  simple 
man  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered 
by  finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a  mighty  revolution.”  That 
he  was  bewildered  there  is  no  doubt :  but  he  certainly  had  not 
passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Waters  comments: — 

His  narrative  is  characteristic  of  Macaulay,  for  by  omitting  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  whom  he  is  branding  with  contempt,  he  keeps 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  being  a  simple  man  unversed  in  public 
affairs,  he  hud  just  been  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  expressly  on  account 
of  liis  political  experience  and  his  courageous  resistance  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  to  all  the  pressure  of  the  Court  and  threats  of  the  King’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  He  was  one  of  the  six  Aldermen  of  London  who  were  displaced 
in  1637  for  opposing  the  address  in  favour  of  the  declaration  of  indulgence. 

Among  the  Webbs,  Mr.  Waters  bas  a  curious  story  of  a  boy 
Antony  Webb,  who  was  beaten  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  servants, 
so  that  he  died  two  mouths  after,  for  the  oilence  of  staring  at  the 


enormous  size  of  their  master.  Thm  same  Earl,  Mr.  Waters  tells 
us,  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  ask  pardon  on  his 
knees  for  his  slanderous  language  against  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
As  he  was  specially  sensitive  of  any  allusion  to  his  hulk,  the 
remission  of  the  punishment  must  have  been  worse  than  the 
punishment  itself,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  said  to  him, 
“  Your  lordship  ought  to  kneel,  hut  iu  respect  to  your  lordship’s 
unwieldiness  their  lordships  are  pleased  to  dispense  with  that  part 
of  your  submission.” 


DANISH  GREENLAND.* 

WERE  the  various  divisions  of  the  globe  and  the  races  who 
inhabit  them  to  be  described  by  skilled  specialists  like  Dr. 
Henry  Rink,  what  an  encyclopaedic  mass  of  information  we 
should  have  at  our  disposal !  But  the  question  suggests  itself, 
whether,  with  a  people  like  the  Esquimaux  and  inhospitable  ice- 
regions  so  sparsely  populated  as  Greenland,  the  game  is  altogether 
worth  the  candle.  That,  however,  is  rather  matter  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  author,  since  the  number  of  his  readers  must  depend 
more  or  less  upon  the  general  interest  of  his  subject.  We  can 
only  say  that  Dr.  Biuk's  exhaustive  treatises  will  thoroughly  repay 
perusal,  especially  if  they  he  re  id  with  some  judicious  skipping. 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  Esquimaux  habits  and 
customs,  and  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  influences  that  have  been 
exerted  on  them  hv  Christianity,  civilization,  and  civilized  inven¬ 
tions.  Nor  are  the  elements  of  romance  and  chivalrous  adventure 
lacking  to  a  narrative  like  Dr.  Rink’s.  For, following  the  authority 
of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  which  are  at  once  marvellously  minute  and 
apparently  veracious,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  daj7S  of  the 
Northern  Vikings,  and  to  events  that  happened  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  ;  aud  the  stories  of  these 
sagas  are  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  local  investigation.  On 
the  comparatively  protected  fjords,  and  occasionally  even  on 
exposed  promontories,  you  come  on  the  remains  of  those  original 
Icelandic  settlements  which  w’ere  founded  by  Eric  the  Red  and  his 
companions.  How  these  daring  voyagers  forced  the  formidable 
barriers  of  drift  ice,  as  Dr.  Rink  naturally  remarks,  must  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Anditisalmostequally  strange,  considering  the  capabilities 
of  their  primitive  Icelandicgalleys,  that  the  remains  of  the  settlements 
are  almost  invariably  to  he  found  in  the  least  ungenial  localities 
along  the  whole  of  that  ungenial  coast.  At  all  events,  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  has  tended  to  preserve  these  most  interesting  memo¬ 
rials.  The  ruins  and  massive  foundations  are  still  to  be  clearly 
traced  ;  while  the  size  of  some  of  the  blocks  suggests  speculations 
as  to  how  they  were  moved  into  their  places,  to  be  adjusted  there 
with  such  careful  accuracy.  Dr.  Rink  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  residence  of  Eric  himself 
may  he  identified,  and  we  must  confess  that  there  is  considerable 
plausibility  in  his  argument.  For  Eric's  head-quarters  were  called 
Brattelid,  which  is  translated  the  “  steep  side  of  a  rock,”  and  they 
were  situated  on  the  fjord  that  took  its  name  from  the  chieftain. 
Now  at  the  Esquimaux  station  of  Igaliko,  which  is  presumed  to 
be  situated  ou  Eiic's-ljord,  there  are  actually  the  solid  remains  of 
a  dwelling  of  exceptional  proportions,  and  one  of  the  sides  of  it 
has  clearly  been  formed  by  a  wall  of  perpendicular  rock  behind. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  archaeologist  in  Greenland  can  find  objects 
of  investigation  in  unusual  variety,  although  we  can  only  pity  the 
banished  Icelanders  who  succeeded  in  changing  their  inhospitable 
country  for  the  worse,  while  they  had  actually  sighted  the  shores 
of  America. 

Nearly  six  centuries  later  came  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Danish 
expeditions  to  eil'ect  a  landing,  for  it  was  still  an  article  of  faith 
in  Scandinavia  that  colonies  of  Norse  origin  were  flourishing 
among  the  ice-floes  and  the  icebergs.  For  the  rediscovery  of 
Greenland  the  Danes  are  indebted  to  an  English  navigator  and 
an  accident;  and  it  was  John  Davis  who  made  his  way 
far  to  the  northward  in  Baffin's  Bay,  while  pioneering  the 
route  to  the  North-West  passage.  Since  1605,  the  country 
has  been  more  or  less  settled  by  Denmark,  although,  owing  to 
the  disasters  attending  the  first  attempts,  the  undertaking  at  one 
time  was  nearly  abandoned ;  and  it  was  only  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  the  famous  Ilaus  Egede  that  persuaded  the 
monarch  of  the  day  to  persevere.  Egede  was  an  able  adminis¬ 
trator  as  well  as  a  pious  aud  zealous  missionary.  The  original 
enterprises  of  the  Grown  had  been  based  on  fallacious  hopes,  and 
conducted  in  a  recklessly  extravagant  manner ;  but  when  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  was  entrusted  to  Egede's  discretion  and  intelligence, 
they  speedily  changed  their  complexion.  Thenceforward  the 
gradual  expansion  of  the  Government  trade  has  extended  the  use 
of  European  comforts  and  implements.  The  natives  found  they 
had  markets  opened  to  them  where  they  could  dispose  of  the 
superfluous  produce  of  the  chase ;  while  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  who  have  succeeded  Egede  has  done  much  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  people,  and  something  to  improve  their 
lax  morality. 

It  seems  natural  enough  at  first  sight  that  the  European  and 
Esquimaux  settlements  should  merely  fringe  the  shores.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  first  appearances  would  persuade  one  that  the  country 
must  improve  the  further  you  penetrate.  In  many  of  the  ljords, 
especially  in  those  to  the  south,  the  vegetation  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  luxuriant  as  you  make  your  way  to  the  upper  extremities, 
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where  the  farms  of  the  primitive  Icelandic  settlers  were  principally 
situated*  “  The  charming  scenery  of  the  verdant  valleys  and 
slopes  here  displayed  leads  the  traveller  to  suppose  that  a  few 
miles  still  further  inland  the  country  will  be  covered  with  wood  and 
change  its  Arctic  character.”  But  these  seductive  appearances  are 
entirely  deceptive ;  and,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  you  are 
everywhere  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  same  icy  harrier — the 
face  of  a  vast  frozen  plateau  whose  recesses  are  never  likely  to  he 
explored.  The  native  Greenlanders  regard  it  with  superstitious 
dread,  peopling  it  with  a  variety  of  spectres  and  beings  more  or  less 
malignant.  Near  the  coast  and  on  the  islands,  in  the  way  of 
vegetation,  besides  the  meadow-grass  in  the  more  sheltered  valleys 
and  the  swamp-grass,  there  is  a  profusion  of  berries  almost 
everywhere,  with  some  stunted  willows,  junipers,  birches,  and 
alders.  There  is  nothing  of  course  that  can  be  called  timber ;  the 
finest  tree  that  has  come  under  Dr.  Rink's  observation  was 
a  birch  that  had  attained  the  height  of  nearly  fourteen 
feet,  being  accidentally  protected  by  a  couple  of  •  boulders. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  drift¬ 
wood,  which  is  floated  to  them  in  great  quantities,  chiefly 
from  the  shores  of  Siberia.  In  some  of  the  settlements  the  hardier 
vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  and  even  certain  kinds  of 
cabbage,  are  grown  with  some  success.  The  introduction  of 
cattle  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure,  and  the  natives  rely  for 
their  living  almost  entirely  on  hunting  and  shooting,  and  chiefly 
on  the  chase  of  amphibious  or  marine  animals.  Their  means  of 
locomotion  are  the  dog-sledge  or  the  kayak,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
latter  especially,  which  they  practise  almost  from  childhood,  they 
become  extraordinarily  expert.  Made  of  skins  stretched  upon  a 
slight  framework  of  wood,  and  weighing  generally  not  more  than 
fifty-five  pounds,  it  can  be  easily  carried  under  the  arm  when  they 
have  to  navigate  in  an  archipelago  of  ice.  Should  it  be  upset  by 
any  accident,  it  can  easily  be  righted  and  baled,  although  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  icy  water  is  trying  even  to  the  Esquimaux  constitution. 
The  kayak  dress,  which  consists  of  a  waterproof  jacket,  and  is 
actually  attached  to  the  boat,  leaving  nothing  but  the  face  exposed, 
must  seriously  increase  the  danger.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
hunters  put  to  sea  in  pairs  or  in  parties,  so  that,  should  any  indi¬ 
vidual  come  to  grief,  help  is  sure  to  be  at  hand.  They  are 
singularly  adroit,  too,  in  the  use  of  the  lance  and  harpoon, 
and  sometimes  they  even  employ  guns  at  sea,  though  the  motion 
of  the  buoyant  little  craft  makes  firearms  difficult  to  handle. 
The  general  plan  of  the  hunt  is  to  assail  the  animal  in  numbers 
and  exhaust  it  by  organizing  a  system  of  slow  and  cautious  attack. 
Harpoons  and  lances  are  hurled  from  a  distance,  each  of  them 
with  a  bladder  attached  to  a  cord,  so  that  they  can  be  recovered 
in  any  case.  When  the  whale  or  seal  shows  signs  of  exhaustion 
from  loss  of  blood,  then  the  hunters  venture  on  a  nearer  approach, 
and  the  thrusts  follow  quicker  and  become  more  deadly.  But  the 
walruses  are  their  most  formidable  antagonists,  and  accidents  in  a 
walrus  chase  are  far  from  infrequent.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of 
showing  ordinary  self-control  and  forethought,  the  Esquimaux 
might  live  in  tolerable  comfort  all  the  year  round.  Successful 
hunting  not  only  supplies  them  with  flesh,  which  they  ought  to 
store  against  the  winter,  but  with  skins  and  blubber,  which  they 
can  barter  for  foreign  luxuries.  It  is  their  habit,  however,  like 
most  imperfectly  reclaimed  savages,  to  gorge  themselves  whenever 
they  have  the  opportunity,  and  to  waste  what  had  better  be  econo¬ 
mized.  In  the  long  winter  too,  when  shut  up  in  their  dwellings, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  beginning  by  indiscriminate  feasting, 
although  they  know  that  it  must  lead  to  fasting  afterwards.  So 
conscious  are  they  of  this  dangerous  infirmity,  that  the  wiser  of 
them  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  storehouse  at  some  distance 
from  the  hut,  so  that  the  objection  to  paying  it  perpetual  visits 
may  be  stronger.  And  as  a  further  proof  both  of  their  hardihood 
and  improvidence,  we  are  told  that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
in  rags,  when  the  temperature  might  make  them  shiver  through 
their  warmest  wrappings. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  that  which 
reprints  translations  from  the  Esquimaux  of  articles  contributed  by 
the  natives  to  the  Greenland  Journal.  These  contributions  are 
narratives  more  or  less  concise  of  thrilling  adventures  or  escapes 
which  occurred  to  the  authors,  and  the  language,  though  simple 
and  homely,  is  invariably  vivid  and  expressive.  Thus  we  hear  of 
a  shooting  party,  which  had  started  unprovided  with  kayaks,  being 
surprised  by  the  sudden  splitting  up  of  the  ice,  and  finding  sub¬ 
sequently  that  the  great  belt  of  shore  ice  had  actually  broken 
bodily  away  from  the  mainland ;  of  kayakers  frozen  up  in  new 
ice ;  of  kayakers  drifted  out  to  sea  in  the  pack-ice ;  of  kayakers 
driven  ashore  in  a  snow-storm,  or  cast  away  in  distress  upon 
a  little  island.  The  stories,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  strictly  true,  tell  favourably  both  for  the  courage 
and  unselfishness  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  hunters  almost 
invariably  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
never  desert  a  maimed  or  exhausted  comrade,  until  he  declares 
himself  that  all  is  over  with  him.  The  most  romantic  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  experiences  of  a  married  couple,  who  had 
ventured  together  into  that  unfamiliar  interior  in  which,  as  we 
have  said,  the  horrors  of  imagination  are  superadded  to  the 
perils,  which  are  real  enough.  But  as  the  hero  very  sensibly 
observes : — 

Food  and  clothes  do  not  come  of  their  own  accord  to  folks  who  always  stay 
at  home.  The  man  who  is  eager  in  his  business,  and  no  idler,  will  benefit  him¬ 
self  by  his  labours.  If  we  were  to  speak  like  that  to  certain  people,  perhaps 
they  would  reply,  “  It  is  too  tiresome  ;  we  prefer  to  look  for  other  sport.” 
Well,  but  when  now  other  animals  happen  to  get  scarce,  and  their  numbers 


are  diminishing  year  by  year,  we  must  strive  to  gather  stores  wherever 
there  is  anything  to  be  had,  and  when  we  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
endeavour  to  put  by  anything  (for  the  evil  day),  then  let  others  who  dislike 
labour  famish  ! 

They  spend  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  utter  solitude,  frequently 
facing  the  imminent  prospect  of  starvation,  to  say  nothing  of  death 
from  drowning,  snow-drifts,  bears,  &c.  But  every  night  before 
going  to  sleep,  they  read  from  some  little  books  they  had  carried 
with  them,  and  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  anxieties  they  under¬ 
went,  the  period  of  their  absence  seems  to  have  been  verv  much  of 
a  honeymoon.  Unless  the  writer  is  an  accomplished'  humbug, 
which  we  see  no  reason  to  suspect,  the  care  he  took  of  his  weaker 
companion  gives  a  pleasant  idea  of  the  chivalrous  attachment  of 
which  an  Esquimaux  gentleman  may  be  capable. 


MARLEY  CASTLE.* 

LpO  have  edited  an  indifferent  novel,  however  well  he  might  have 
-L  performed  the  thankless  task,  could  not  have  added  anything 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  reputation.  But  Sir  Garnet,  like  many 
a  soldier,  must,  we  should  think,  have  a  heart  far  too  gentle  for 
not  a  few  of  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Those  who  in  the  heat  of 
battle  can  cut  down  their  enemies  without  any  pity,  when  it  comes 
to  slashing  away  at  the  writings  of  a  friend  show  that  they  have 
a  hand  too  tender  for  their  work.  Like  that  bravest  of  soldiers, 
Uncle  Toby,  though  they  would  lead  a  storming-party  if  need, 
were,  yet  they  have  not  heart  enough  to  retaliate  upon  a  fly. 
However  much  it  may  tease  them,  they  will  not  break  its  wings, 
but,  catching  it  and  taking  it  to  the  window,  they  will  say,  “  Go, 
poor  devil,  get  thee  gone,  why  should  I  hurt  thee  ?  ”  And  yet, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  fly,  it  would  have  been  a  kinder 
act  if  such  a  story  as  Marley  Castle ,  for  instance,  had  either  never 
been  suffered  to  make  its  escape  into  the  world,  or  else  had  been 
first  cut  down  and  stripped  of  most  of  its  finery.  It  is  harmless 
enough  in  all  conscience,  but  somewhat  silly  and  rather  dull.  “  I'll 
not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that’s  flat,”  exclaimed  a 
great  captain  of  olden  times.  We  could  have  wished  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  had  been  a  little  less  good-natured,  and  had  in 
like  manner  flatly  refused  to  head  such  a  story  as  this.  Not  that, 
if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  shirts  in  the 
company  that  he  leads.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  excess  of 
adornment ;  but  then  it  is  too  often  so  tawdry  and  such  a  strange 
piece  of  patchwork  that  it  is  almost  worse  than  none.  It  resembles 
moreover  the  one  shirt  in  Falstaff’s  company  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
stolen,  not  indeed  from  such  low  people  as  “  my  host  of  St. 
Albans  or  the  red-nose  keeper  of  Daventry,”  but  from  such  great 
moralists  as  may  be  heard  every  Sunday  in  a  thousand  pulpits. 
There  are  tagged  on  besides  little  bits  of  French,  with  the  accents 
occasionally  omitted,  and  scraps  of  Latin  and  German,  while  in 
choosing  his  or  her  English — for  we  are  doubtful  as  to  sex — the 
writer  clearly  has,  like  Costard,  a  great  liking-  for  “  the  Latin 
word  for  three  farthings.”  We  come  across  such  expressions  as 
“  that  pleasant  buccal  ornament  called  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,”  and  “  her  labial  or  buccal  muscles.”  A  man  lying  on  a 
sofa  is  called  “  the  recumbent  party,”  and  two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman  out  on  a  cruise  are  pompously  and  absurdly  described 
its  “  the  triumvirate.”  When,  however,  we  read  of  “a  gun  and 
all  the  appurtenances  thereof,”  we  are  thankful  that  our  author 
has  not,  using  Miss  Braddon’s  favourite  word,  written  “  a  gun  and 
all  its  paraphernalia.”  A  sick  man  has  his  pillows  arranged  by  a 
lady  who  has  heliotrope  (commonly  called  cherry-pie)  in  her  hair. 
“  He  never,  in  after  years,”  we  read,  “  either  saw  that  flower  or 
inhaled  its  perfume  that  the  whole  pillow  scene,  with  all  its  con¬ 
comitants,  did  not  at  once  recur  to  his  memory.”  In  some  places 
there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  slang  and  fine  words.  The  hero  is 
talking  of  Lady  Maud  Sutherland,  and  he  says : — “  In  any  case  you 
must  admit  that  the  filly  in  question  is  at  least  thoroughbred ; 
which  is  more  than  could  be  predicated  of  some  of  your  favourites, 
human  and  equine.”  Every  one,  we  notice,  nowadays,  never  says, 
or  asserts,  or  maintains,  but  predicates,  just  as  every  one  has  left 
oil'  anything  so  vulgar  as  choosing  or  deciding,  but  one  and  all 
elect.  Of  course  any  one  is  quite  free  to  elect  to  predicate,  though 
we  for  our  part  shall  still  content  ourselves  with  choosing  to  assert. 
Some  people,  we  should  fancy,  must  feel  (to  use  the  author’s  own 
phrase)  quite  exhilirated  (sic)  with  big  words,  or  else  why  do  they 
drag  them  in  so  much  ?  Scarcely  less  distasteful  to  us  are  the  bits 
of  French  in  which  the  book  abounds.  We  read  of  a  man  who  was 
“  so  au  courant  with  all  the  on  dits  of  the  day,  and  the  compliments 
d’usage,”  &c.  An  aunt  “  assures  her  nephew  with  the  utmost  em- 
pressement,  that  he  should  have  the  seat  with  the  greatest  pleasure  ” ; 
while,  in  a  description  of  an  unfortunate  drive,  we  read,  that  the 
comble  de  malheur  was  yet  to  come.  Such  a  display  is  made  of 
classical  knowledge  that  the  most  unsuitable  persons  are  used 
for  setting  it  forth.  “Big,  bouncing,  boisterous  Blanche,”  a 
young  lady  who  was  great  only  at  racing  talks  of  the  osculi  jus , 
and  “  the  sacred  flutes  of  the  Corybantes.”  But  yet,  perhaps,  we  are 
doing  her  and  her  friends  an  injustice;  for  when  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  her  father’s  house — castle,  we  should  say,  for  we  live  in 
the  best  of  company — one  man  quotes  German,  and  another  caps 
it  with  Latin  ;  we  are  told  that,  “  as  all  the  ladies  understand  the 
German  line,  and  all  the  gentlemen  the  latin,  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  ‘  Capital ’ !  ‘  capital In  quite  a  different  sense  we,  by 
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the  way,  might  cry  out  “  capital  ”  when  we  see  German  written 
with  a  big  letter  and  latin  with  a  small.  Much  ns  we  think  Miss 
Blanche’s  classical  knowledge  out  of  keeping,  still  more  do  we 
dislike  the  slahg  in  which  she  delights.  We  have  long  ago  had 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  women  who  boast  that 
their  horse  “  will  lick  all  the  others  to  nothing,”  and  who  talk  of 
men  being  “rather spoony  upon  them.”  Their  dulness  is  of  that 
kind  which  is  dull  everywhere.  It  is  dull  spoken,  and  it  is  dull 
written.  They  are  silly,  very  silly ;  but  their  silliness  is  never 
entertaining.  Even  Shakspeare,  who  could  get  a  laugh  out  of  the 
talk  of  most  kinds  of  fools,  would,  we  believe,  have  found  one 
of  these  poor  copiers  of  their  brother's  slang  too  much  for  him. 
He  would  have  passed  them  by  and  stuck  to  his  Dogberry  and 
Verges. 

The  story,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  very  innocent  one,  in 
spite  of  the  young  lady  who  is  given  to  slang,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  with  a  married  woman  that  the  hero,  Major  Vere,  is 
in  love.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  married  till  he  proposed 
to  her ;  and  she  did  her  duty  so  exactly  to  her  drunken  and  brutal 
husband  that  for  a  long  time  she  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  the 
Major’s  entreaties  that  she  should  get  divorced.  Possibly,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  story  to  warrant  such  a  belief,  her  solicitor 
might  have  informed  her  that,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  set  forth,  there  was  not  the  least  chance  of  her  succeeding 
should  she  have  made  application  to  the  court.  A  husband  may 
be  killing  himself  with  drink,  but  the  wife,  under  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  at  present  stands,  must  wait  till  the  drink  has  done  its 
work  before  she  can  hope  to  marry  a  second  time.  Unfortunately 
the  devoted  Major,  in  his  ignorance  of  law,  accuses  her  of  obsti¬ 
nacy  ;  and,  impatient  of  the  slower  though  surer  remedy  of  the 
bottle,  leaves  England  on  a  three  years’  tour.  He  has  not  been 
long  away  when  the  drunken  husband  dies  in  a  fit,  and  he 
at  once  returns  and  marries  the  heroine.  She,  poor  woman,  was 
the  most  exemplary  of  characters.  She  had  married  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  please  her  father,  who  had  been  “  reduced  from  affluence 
to  genteel  beggary,”  and,  discovering  on  the  very  marriage  day 
that  her  husband  was  a  scoundrel,  had  at  once  fled  from  him.  Ten 
years  later  he  found  her  out  and  carried  her  off  to  his  house  by 
force,  where  she  did  her  duty  by  him  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  most  exemplary  even  in  the  heroine  of  a  temperance  tract. 
She  had  been  at  last  persuaded  by  the  Major  to  get  a  divorce,  but 
she  gave  up  the  attempt  when  her  husband  assured  her  that  he 
did  nothing  but  drink,  that  drink  was  ruining  him  body  and  soul, 
and  that  his  only  chance  of  being  saved  lay  in  her.  But  we  will 
here  quote  the  author's  own  words,  for  they  not  only  throw  light 
on  the  story,  but  are  in  themselves  very  good  and  improving  read¬ 
ing:— 

It  is  said  that  the  hardest  duty  enjoined  upon  us  by  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  this  is  certainly  most  true.  We  instinc¬ 
tively  hate  an  enemy  ;  nature  prompts  us  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and  to 
exact  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  And  though  civilization, 
education,  and  the  like  modify  our  desires  in  this  way,  aud  Christianity 
softens  the  hitter  feelings  of  our  hearts,  a  considerable  leavening  of  the 
latter  in  most  cases  still  remains  :  and  albeit  we  might  not  wish  to  do  any¬ 
thing  against  the  offender,  the  person  who  has  deeply  injured  us — the  pain, 
the  repugnance,  the  horror  of  being  obliged  to  do  anything  for  him  is  so 
excessive,  that  nobody  could  possibly  realize  it  except  one  who  had  been 
pluced  in  a  po-ition  to  experience  it.  In  that  position  Alison  now  found 
herself.  She  had  been  grievously,  terribly  wronged,  and  she  felt  her 
injuries  and  resented  them  too  with  nil  the  keenness  and  intensity  of  which 
a  nature  such  as  hers  is  alone  capable.  To  her  therefore  the  thought  oi 
being  obliged  to  watch  over  and  tend  a  person  so  justly  loathed,  whose 
touch  was  like  pollution,  whose  very  presence  seemed  to  poison  the  air,  was 
torture,  and  at  first  she  started  back  aghast  when  it  presented  itself  to 
her,  feeling  that  the  pain  would  be  greater  than  she  could  hear,  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  human  nature  to  sustain. 

It  would  have  been  most  unreasonable  if,  after  such  a  sacrifice  of 
self,  such  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  the  duties 
of  a  wife,  the  drunken  husband  had  not  only  reformed,  but 
bad  also  recovered  bis  health.  There  could  not  be  the  least 
objection  to  the  most  edifying  death-bed,  but  if  be  was  to 
repent  and  to  amend,  be  must  surely  die  for  it.  He  was 
in  the  way,  and  be  bad  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  so  long 
as  this  was  done  be  might  repent  as  much  as  be  pleased.  He  did, 
indeed,  “  awake  to  a  tardy  remorse  when  be  thought  of  the  past, 
and  remembered  the  unworthy  part  he  had  acted  towards  one  who 
was  now  an  angel  of  goodness  to  him.”  But,  no  doubt,  though 
medical  details  are  not  given,  his  liver  had  got  so  much  disordered 
with  hard  drinking  that  there  was  no  repentance  for  it.  “  He  was,” 
to  quote  his  servant’s  words,  “  took  suddenly  had,”  and  died  before 
morning.  A  little  while  before  the  Major’s  old  aunt  had  in  a  most 
considerate  manner  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease  and  left  him,  poor 
man  that  be  had  hitherto  been,  a  great  deal  of  property  and  a  castle. 
It  was  not  the  castle  in  which  Blanche  lived,  but  Marley  Castle, 
that  gives  the  name  to  the  story.  The  lovers,  therefore,  by  the 
end  of  the  story  have  that  happiness  before  them  which,  in  novels 
at  all  events,  if  not  always  in  life,  is  never  attained  till  death  has 
cleared  off  the  wicked,  and  those  among  the  rich  who,  however 
good,  are  yet  sadly  in  the  way  of  their  heirs.  Any  one,  it  would  seem, 
may  he  wicked  or  good,  it  matters  not  which,  and  he  shall  live 
through  three  long  volumes,  if  only  he  is  too  poor  to  he  worth 
killing  off',  and  if  also  the  fact  of  his  being  alive  does  not  iD  any 
way  forbid  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  If  we  might  give  a  word  of  advice  to  rich  fathers, 
bachelor  uncles,  and  maiden  aunts,  we  would  urge  them  carefully 
to  examine  into  the  characters  of  their  nephews  and  nieces,  to 
select  those  among  them  who  are  heroic  and  in  love,  and  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  as  much  of  their  worldly  pro¬ 


perty  as  i9  needful  to  enable  them  to  marry  and  live  in  a  style 
befitting  heroes  and  heroines.  It  may  he  true  that  death  in  his 
knockings  shows  no  partiality  between  the  huts  of  the  poor  and 
the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Among  the  rich,  however,  taken  as  a 
class,  he  is,  unless  all  novels  are  false,  a  great  respecter  of  persons, 
and  is,  as  we  have  already  implied,  most  unjust  towards  those  who 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  related  in  the  most  distant  way  to 
heroes  aud  heroines. 

We  have  not  perhaps  done  the  story  the  justice  it  deserves.  It 
does  not  indeed  please  us,  but  there  is  probably  a  class  of  youthful 
and  sentimental  readers  who  will  think  more  highly  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  as  the  editor  of  Marley  Castle  than  as  the  conqueror  of 
Ashantee. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

AMONG  the  number  of  those  official  reports  which  form  so 
peculiar  a  feature  in  the  literature  of  America,  and  which, 
unlike  the  Blue-books  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  are  readable 
and  are  read  by  others  than  politicians,  two  this  month  deserve 
a  passing  mention.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics 
iu  Massachusetts  *  contains  less  information  than  we  might 
reasonably  have  expected  concerning  the  actual  conditiun  of  labour 
at  tlie  present  moment  in  the  United  States.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible,  in  a  country  so  incompletely  settled  that  a  large  part  of 
the  land,  even  in  the  older  States,  is  uncultivated  and  almost 
every  farm  is  too  large  for  the  human  resources  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  that  the  lower  class  of  unskilled  labourers  should  he 
in  danger  of  want,  or  should  even  suiter  a  serious  fall  in  their 
wages.  If,  in  any  particular  district,  considerable  numbers  of 
mere  labourers  are  out  of  work,  this  state  of  things  is  merely  local, 
and  is  due  to  oue  of  those  social  congestions  to  which  every  body 
politic  containing  large  cities  appears  to  be  liable.  If  the  unem- 
plo^ed  would  but  move  on — a  form  of  progress  to  which  they 
seem  as  much  averse  in  America  as  in  England — they  must  surely 
find  work,  and  masters  glad  to  pay  them  fairly.  But  with  the 
artisaus  the  case  is  different.  The  demand  for  their  services  is 
limited  to  particular  districts  and  to  towns;  and  some  trades  only 
flourish  in  very  limited  quarters  indeed.  A  plethora  of  skilled 
labour  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  existed  in  the 
United  States,  aDd  especially  in  three  or  four  large  trades 
dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  a  protective  tariff.  Hence 
the  existence  of  that  crowd  of  the  hungry  and  discontented 
whose  support  rendered  the  late  railway  strike  so  formidable, 
and  whose  excesses  so  soon  arrayed  against  it  all  the  forces  of 
the  classes  that  have  much  to  lose— classes  which  in  the 
United  States  alone  of  civilized  countries  form  a  large  majority. 
Still,  when  we  are  incidentally  told,  as  in  the  present  work, 
that  eight  dollars,  or  nearly  thirty  shillings,  a  week  is 
regarded  as  a  starvation  rate  of  wages  in  the  shoe  trade, 
we  are  compelled  to  recognize  a  very  wide  distinction  between 
the  worst  distress  of  the  worst  times  in  America  and  that 
which  bears  a  similar  name — or  even  that  which  is  called  de¬ 
pression — in  England.  It  is  probably  to  the  falling  demand  for 
skilled  labour  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  North- 
Eastern  and  in  what  are  called  (by  a  geographical  survival)  the 
Middle  States,  that  the  growth  of  the  bodies  described  in  the 
Report  as  “  Boards  of  Arbitration  ”  must  be  attributed.  But  these 
Boards  of  Arbitration  more  closely  resemble  the  Councils  of  our 
Trade-Unions  than  anything  to  which  tbeir  name  could  more 
accurately  be  applied.  They  appear  to  consist  exclusively  of 
workmen,  though  each  class  of  enyrfoycs  is  represented  on  the 
Council  of  the  trade  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The  claim  made  on  behalf 
of  our  Unionists,  that  many  strikes  and  quarrels  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  or  appeased  by  tbeir  means,  is  put  forward  on  behalf  of 
these  so-called  arbitrators  in  America,  and  receives  the  sanction  of 
the  reporter,  who  feels  or  affects  a  distinct  bias  in  favour  of  the 
artisans  and  against  the  employers.  But  in  America,  as  in  England, 
it  is  clear  that  these  representative  councils  of  workmen  render 
the  strikes  which  they  do  sanction  or  encourage  far  more  exten¬ 
sive,  more  obstinate,  and  more  hitter  than  they  would  ever  become 
in  the  absence  of  such  formidable  support.  The  employers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  arbitrators,  and  have 
seldom  consented  even  to  treat  with  them  through  the 
agency  of  similar  bodies  appointed  by  themselves.  This  report 
clearly  confirms  the  impression  derived  by  English  observers 
from  various  kinds  of  evidence,  that  American  employers 
and  capitalists  are  harder,  harsher,  ruder  in  their  dealings 
with  their  workpeople  than  those  of  Europe.  Social  demo¬ 
cracy,  no  doubt,  renders  men  more  jealous  and  vigilant  to  guard 
their  individual  dignity  or  personal  superiority  against  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  an  obtrusive  equality  and  the  weight  of  numbers ;  while 
the  feelings  of  charity  on  the  oue  side  and  respect  on  the  other, 
seldom  entirely  excluded  from  any  relation  between  higher  and 
lower  classes  in  England,  are  not  admitted  to  soften  the  collision 
of  antagonistic  interests  or  the  bitterness  of  social  and  class 
animosities  in  the  great  Transatlantic  democracy.  It  is  equally 
notable  that  the  co-operative  system,  which,  at  least  in  the  work  of 
retail  distribution,  has  been  so  successful  in  the  most  enlightened 
counties  of  England,  has  been  a  dead  failure  in  the  still  more 
enlightened  State  of  Massachusetts.  Many  pages  of  the  report 
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before  us  are  given  to  this  subject,  but  tlmv  only  exemplify  and 
enforce  the  fact  without  attempting  to  exp.ain  it.  Is  it  because 
Americans  are  more  eager  and  more  hopeful  to  raise  themselves 
above  the  rank  of  their  class  that — except  the  German  immigrants 
and,  in  a  lower  and  ruder  sense,  the  Irish — they  care  comparatively 
little  for  the  common  interests  and  general  elevation  of  an  order  in 
which  they  do  not  me>n  to  remain  ? 

The  other  interesting  State  document  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  a  report  * * * §  displaying,  so  far  as  non-professional 
readers  can  judge,  thorough  knowledge  respecting  the  strength 
of  European  war  navies,  and  the  character  of  the  most  recently 
constructed  ironclads,  or  armoured  ships.  The  writer  has  carefully 
estimated  the  comparative  power  of  every  navy,  and  of  almost  every 
fighting  ship  of  the  armoured  type  belonging  to  all  the  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe.  Englishmen  may  perhaps  learn  more  respect¬ 
ing  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  Thunderer  and  Inflexible 
from  this  American  exposition  than  from  any  other  available 
source.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  writer  expresses  himself  more 
decisively  on  the  great  superiority  of  England’s  naval  force — a 
superiority,  he  pronounces,  as  great  as  ever — than  the  most  san¬ 
guine  optimists  in  Parliament  have  ventured  to  do.  His  own 
country  has  for  the  moment  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  con¬ 
sidered,  in  prospect  of  a  European  war,  as  a  fighting  fleet,  and 
his  criticisms  on  European  navies  are  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
more  impartial  and  trustworthy. 

A  monograph  on  the  Cervidte  of  America  f,  interesting 
and  intelligible  to  all  readers,  but  somewhat  too  minute 
for  the  leisure  and  patience  of  those  who  are  not  by  pro¬ 
fession  or  taste  students  of  natural  history,  comes  from  a 
naturalist  of  repute  who  has  acquainted  himself  with  nearly 
every  published  work  on  his  subject,  and  has  acquired  a  much 
more  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  than  could  be  obtained  from 
books  by  keeping  in  a  sort  of  park  almost  every  species  of  American 
antelope  or  deer  that  could  be  kept  alive  in  captivity.  He  has 
watched  their  habits,  laboured  to  trace  their  relationships,  raised 
hybrids  between  different  kinds,  and  closely  scrutinized  every  dis¬ 
tinctive  detail  of  structure,  whether  serving  to  indicate  specific 
distinctions  or  not.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  most  novel 
of  his  observations,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  naturalists,  is  this — that 
whereas  it  has  been  believed  that  no  solid  horns  or  antlers  are  re¬ 
tained  permanently  and  no  hollow  ones  annually  shed,  he  has 
proved  a  clear  exception  to  the  latter  rule,  and  is  inclined  to  suspect 
exceptions  to  the  former.  To  the  ordinary  reader  some  peculiarities 
in  the  observed  habits  of  different  closely  allied  species  of  deer  and 
antelopes  will  be  more  interesting.  Eor  instance,  the  antelopes 
proper  of  America,  as  of  many  other  regions,  shun  forests 
with  an  instinctive  avoidance  which  would  be  more  intelligible 
were  it  not  that  creatures  of  their  own  kindred,  bearing  antlers 
much  more  liable  to  entanglement  among  trees  and  brushwood, 
manifest  instincts  exactly  the  reverse.  But  these  antelopes,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  wide  plains  where  they  never  meet  with  a  raised  obstacle, 
and  seldom  frequenting  the  rockier  and  steeper  mountain  ranges, 
have  never  learned,  or  have  forgotten,  how  to  jump,  and  while 
they  can  leap  over  an  astonishing  width  of  stream  or  defile, 
cannot,  or  will  not,  break  loose  from  an  enclosure  four  feet  high 
unless  they  can  force  their  way  through  a  fence  which  much 
smaller  and  less  active  animals  of  kindred  species  would  leap  with 
ease.  They  can  be  driven  into  such  an  enclosure  and  chased  round 
and  round  it  till  they  drop  from  exhaustion,  without  ever  attempt¬ 
ing  a  bound  which  a  gazelle  or  even  a  rabbit  might  accomplish. 

A  less  interesting  work  in  another  department  of  natural 
history,  though  certainly  one  wider  in  its  scope,  is  a  treatise  on  the 
palaeozoic  fossils  of  the  United  States,  j;  It  is,  however,  but  a  brief 
introduction  to  a  mere  catalogue  giving  the  locality  in  which  each 
species  and  genus  of  fossil  may  be  sought,  and  the  authorities  by 
which  its  discovery  is  authenticated  and  its  place  in  the  history  of 
creation  assigned. 

An  Old  World  as  Seen  through  Young  Ryes  §  is  an  ordinary 
record  of  hasty  American  travel  round  the  world ;  a  book  of  a  class 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which  one  or  more 
does  not  come  into  our  hands.  Considering  how  rarely  Ameri¬ 
can  travellers  quit  the  beaten  track,  how  regularly  they  go  over 
every  show  place  that  every  one  of  their  predecessors  has  visited, 
and  how  their  political  and  social  comments  invariably  reproduce 
the  prejudices  of  their  native  democracy,  it  seems  strange  that 
any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to  publish  narrative  and 
description  in  which  originality  is  all  but  impossible  and  novelty 
out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  that  no  small 
proportion  of  American  travellers  must  record  at  great  length  their 
experiences  and  impressions  for  the  benefit  of  their  countrymen  at 
home;  and,  since  so  many  find  publishers,  that  their  countrymen 
are  not  easily  sated.  The  present  work  has  such  spice  of  new 
flavour  in  it  as  may  be  derived  from  youth  and  sex,  the  majority 
of  the  writer’s  predecessors  having  been  men,  and  generally  men 
of  much  maturer  years  than  herself. 

*  Report  of  Chief  Engineer  J.  W.  King,  U.S.  Navy ,  on  European  Ships 
of  IVar,  and  their  Armaments,  8{c.,  8fc.  Washington:  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 
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A  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island  *,  the  smallest  State  in  the 
Union  except  Delaware,  possesses  at  least  one  claim  to  the 
attention  of  English  readers.  Ithode  Island  was  the  one  colony 
really  entitled  to  the  honour  so  absurdly  claimed  for  nearly  all,  and 
chiefly  lor  those  New  England  States  which  least  deserved  it — the 
honour  of  having  been  founded  in  the  first  instance  by  ardent 
devotees  of  religious  feeling,  and  of  having  been  from  the  first 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  victims  of  Puritan  narrowness  and 
tyranny.  Despite  the  constant  repetition  in  newspaper  articles  and 
schoolbooks  ot  the  nonsense  written  in  prose  by  American  his¬ 
torians,  declaimed  by  Fourth  of  July  orators,  and  versified  by  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  educated  Englishmen  know  that  the  one  thing  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  hated  more  than  Royal  authority,  Episcopacy,  or 
the  Mass  itself,  was  that  “  freedom  to  worship  God  ”  for  which 
they  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  their  country  and 
their  fortunes.  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
narrowly  escaped  being  in  the  fullest  sense  a  martyr  to  an 
intolerance  which  outdid  Laud  and  Gardiner;  and  for  many  a 
year  the  Dissenters  of  Massachusetts  did  their  utmost  to  obtain  by 
intrigue,  by  falsehood,  or  by  force,  territorial  sovereignty  over  the 
new  settlement  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  with  the  strong 
hand  the  hated  heresy  which  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
conscience.  Unfortunately,  the  glory  of  Rhode  Island  is  the 
disgrace  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  England,  and  of  those  ancestors 
to  whom  the  Northern  States  unanimously  accord  a  mythical 
reverence ;  and  the  author  of  this  short  history  has  softened  hi* 
narrative  in  order  to  spare  these  sentiments,  somewhat  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  higher  reverence  far  more  justly  due  to  Roger 
Williams,  his  followers,  adherents,  and  successors. 

Since  the  United  States,  though  already  one  of  the  foremost 
Powers  in  the  world,  have  but  just  completed  the  first  century  of 
their  national  existence,  there  are  still  a  few  survivors  of  the 
generation  whose  infancy  was  passed  among  the  rough,  but 
impressive,  scenes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  If  one  or  two 
of  such  survivors  chance  to  have  retained  their  faculties  in  that 
full  vigour  which  does  occasionally  outlast  in  extremest  age  the 
strength  of  the  body,  and  which  appears  to  younger  men  to  render 
prolonged  life  still  enjoyable,  their  recollections  possess  a  special 
and  very  natural  interest  for  those  to  whom  ’76  is  but  a  tradition. 
They  can  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  history,  but  they  entertain 
their  grandsons  and  great-grandsons  with  stories  which  give  life 
to  the  graven  figures  of  history,  and  command  from  neighbours 
as  well  as  from  descendants  a  respectful  and  tender  attention. 
Such  a  survivor  of  the  past  was  Samuel  Breck,  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  his  Recollections  f  or  note-books  to  justify  their  ex¬ 
pansion  and  preservation  in  a  thick  octavo  volume. 

We  have  received  several  books  on  farming.  One,  on  veterinary 
science  generally  J,  is  less  necessary  to  the  crowded  agricultural 
population  of  England  than  to  American  farmers,  most  of  whom  may 
live  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  master  of 
medical  science  as  applied  to  the  brute  creation.  Another  work 
of  more  general  interest,  if  of  more  limited  scope,  deals  minutely 
with  the  breeding,  feeding,  and  killing  aud  curing  of  swine  §  ;  a 
very  important  branch  of  American  rural  industry,  since  both  in  the 
North,  and  still  more  in  the  South,  great  herds  of  swine  are  kept, 
or  rather  allowed  to  run  half  wild  in  the  uncleared  woodlaud,  by 
nearly  every  landowner.  In  England  the  special  interest  of  the 
subject  is  of  a  different  kind.  We  have  comparatively  few 
large  raisers  of  swine ;  and  pork  forms  a  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  element  in  our  food,  while  it  is  the  principal  animal 
sustenance  of  the  poorer  classes  and  smaller  farmers  in  America. 
But  since  in  England  tens  of  thousands  of  families  keep  one  or  two 
pigs,  it  is  worth  their  while  to  know  what  pigs  are  best  worth 
keeping,  and  how  they  may  be  most  cheaply  and  efficiently  fed  and 
fattened.  The  agricultural  book,  however,  which  will  at  this 
moment  command  the  widest  circulation  and  most  general  atten¬ 
tion  is  that  ou  Eotato  Rests  ]|,  a  treatise  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
famous  Colorado  beetle,  its  congeners,  and  its  enemies.  The  latter 
are  fortunately  many,  and  probably,  if  we  could  bring  them  to 
contend  with  it,  their  natural  instincts  might  render  us  better 
service  than  all  the  science  of  our  chemists  in  protecting  us  against 
an  enemy  whose  minuteness  is  perhaps  its  most  formidable 
advantage. 

A  careful  report  on  the  means  of  conveying  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  an  army  by  means  of  horse  or  mule  litters  of  various 
kinds  If,  while  well  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  alike 
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of  soldiers,  military  surgeons,  and  Red-Cross  volunteers,  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting,  especially  at  tbe  present  conjuncture,  to  a 
large  circle  of  general  readers.  It  is  illustrated  by  drawings  of  tbe 
■various  kinds  of  litters  experimentally  employed  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  American  military  surgeons  had  of  course  very 
ample  opportunities  of  making  trial  of  various  means  of  conveyance 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  their  experience  in  that  conflict  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  European  warfare  too  closely  to  possess  the  special 
interest  which  attaches  to  more  exceptional  occasions  and  to  the 
efforts  necessitated  by  peculiar  difficulties.  In  the  rude  Indian 
warfare  of  the  West  the  American  troops  have  none  of  those  con¬ 
veniences  which  during  the  Civil  War  were  as  available  as  during 
the  German  invasion  of  France  or  Austria.  Following  the  enemy 
over  tracts  of  utterly  unpeopled  country,  where  no  kind  of  ambu¬ 
lances  can  follow  them,  and  having  to  fight  often  at  a  distance  of 
scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  fort  or  regular  camp 
where  a  hospital  can  be  established,  it  is  necessary  often  to  trans¬ 
port  the  wounded  for  great  distances  by  the  simplest  and  readiest 
means.  It  is,  moreover,  not  infrequently  indispensable  that  they 
should  be  carried  with  an  advancing  force  too  small  to  spare 
escorts  to  re-convey  the  sufferers  to  the  base  of  operations.  Conse¬ 
quently,  t'ae  military  surgeons  of  America  have  been  obliged  to 
exert  their  wits  in  devising  rough-and-ready  conveyances  which 
shall  nevertheless  be  so  far  comfortable  that  sick  and  wounded 
men,  even  with  broken  limbs,  may  be  carried  thereon  for  many 
days  without  intolerable  suffering  or  dangerous  results.  One  very 
simple  conveyance,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  travois  or 
travail,  and  borrowed  from  the  Indians  of  Canada,  who  seem  to 
have  taken  the  name  from  the  patois  of  the  local  French,  is  con¬ 
structed  of  two  poles  prolonging  the  shafts  suspended  from  the  back  of 
a  horseor  mule, and  dragging  on  the  ground.  Across  these,  stretchers 
or  mere  sacking,  in  the  form  of  a  hammock,  are  passed,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  this  primitive  conveyance  the  wounded  may  be  carried 
with  far  less  jolting  and  inconvenience  than  might  be  supposed. 
A  safer  plan,  where  the  conditions  admit  its  employment,  is  a  litter 
somewhat  similarly  constructed,  or,  if  time  allows,  provided  with 
head  and  foot,  carried  by  one  mule  in  front  and  another  behind. 
But  the  method  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  report  before 
us  as  the  only  one  that  sufficiently  economizes  the  slender  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  moveable  columns  in  irregular  warfare  consists 
in  attaching  a  sort  of  litter  pannier  on  each  side  of  a  mule  ;  and  it 
is  said  that  strong  and  well-trained  animals  will  carry  two  men 
each  in  this  manner.  The  inconvenience,  however,  of  nearly  all 
these  devices  lies  in  the  necessity  of  training  the  animal  to  these 
exceptional  methods  of  carriage  ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  the  many 
forms  of  litter  herein  described  are  safe  when  attached  to  ordinary 
pack-animals. 

Mr.  Alcott  is  perhaps  better  known  to  English  readers  by  Mr. 
Lowell's  somewhat  doubtful  compliments  in  the  Fable  for  Critics 
than  by  his  own  writings.  His  Table  Talk  *  is  rather  a  collection 
of  scrappy  essays  and  soliloquies  on  various  topics,  sentimental, 
poetic,  and  critical,  sometimes  moral  or  speculative,  but  rarely 
practical.  The  somewhat  similar  but  longer  papers  of  Mr.  J. 
Burroughs,  collected  in  a  little  volume  to  which  the  first  one— on 
Birds  and  I’oetsf — gives  its  title,  more  resemble  the  ordinary 
essay  as  handled  by  Hazlitt  and  other  imitators  of  the  Spectator 
and  of  Addison’s  contemporaries  and  rivals.  But  the  age  of  the 
essay  proper  seems  to  be  past.  Papers  under  that  title  which  do 
not  deal  with  some  question  of  practical  or  controversial  interest 
find  comparatively  few  readers  in  the  present  day. 

The  so-called  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Literature!  is  really 
a  treatise  on  a  subject  whereon  many  ambitious  critics  have  tried 
to  found  a  reputation  or  a  theory,  though  few  or  none  have 
succeeded  in  either  aim. 

Dr.  Winchell  renews  in  the  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Re¬ 
ligion  §  the  endeavour  made  in  his  Doctrine  of  Involution  to  dispel 
the  alarm  and  moderate  the  antipathy  which  that  doctrine  has 
excited  among  orthodox  thinkers  or  believers. 

A  little  compilation  entitled  Law  for  the  Clergy  ||  sets  forth  in 
plain  words  the  statute  and  common  law  applicable  in  the  principal 
States  of  w  hat  is  still  called  by  a  geographical  misnomer  the 
West  to  the  celebration  of  marriage  and  the  management  of  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  religious  associations. 

Dr.  i  laldeman’s  Outlines  of  Etymology  is  a  very  elementary  book 
on  a  subject  on  which  elementary  knowledge  is  certainly  useful, 
but  which  only  becomes  really  interesting  when  the  student 
advances  from  its  mere  elements  to  its  more  general  principles. 
It  is  adapted  rather  to  schools,  or  to  adult  readers  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  which  an  imperfect  education  causes  them  even  in 
writing  their  own  language,  than  either  to  popular  circulation  or 
to  the  use  of  real  students. 


*  Table  Talk.  By  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 

f  Birds  and  Poets;  with  other  Papers.  By  John  Burroughs.  New 
York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  London:  Trtibner  &  Co.  1877. 

J  An  Kssuy  contributing  to  a  Philosophy  of  Literature.  By  B.  A.  M. 
Philadelphia:  Llaxton,  Remsen,  and  Halfelfinger.  London:  R.  Wash- 
bourne.  1877. 

§  Reconciliation  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Alexander  Winchell, 
J.L.D.,  Author  of  “  the  Doctrine  of  Involution, ”  &c.  New  York  :  Harper 
Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 

||  Law  fur  the  Clergy  :  a  Compilation  of  the  Statutes  of  various  States 
relating  to  the  Duties  of  Clergymen.  By  Sanford  A.  Hudson.  Chicago  : 
Griggs  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

“U  Outlines  of  Etymology.  By  S.  P.  Ilaldeman,  LL.D.  Philadelphia  and 
Loudon:  Lippiueutt  &  Co.  1877. 


Afterglow  *  is  the  title  of  a  romance  of  the  poetic  order  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  “  No  Name  ”  series.  Brief  Honours  f  is  a  fiction  of  the 
satirical  class,  dealing  with  those  joint-stock  frauds  which  are 
even  more  frequent,  more  impudent,  and  it  wrould  seem  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  among  the  keen,  practical,  well-educated  people  of  America 
than  among  the  comparatively  dull  and  imperfectly  instructed 
middle  classes  of  England.  Tangled  J  is  a  lady’s  novel,  which  it 
is  less  easy  to  classify.  A  pocket  edition  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  Garden 
Acquaintance  §,  and  one  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  fragments  on  Love, 
Friendship,  and  Domestic  Life  ||,  may  serve  to  extend  the  circula¬ 
tion  among  English  readers  of  works  less  generally  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  their  merits  and  the  fame  of  their  authors 
might  warrant. 

*  Afterglow.  “  No  Name  ”  Series.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  187 7. 

f  Brief  Honours  ;  a  Romance  of  the  Great  Divideable.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

J  Tangled.  A  Novel.  By  Rachel  Carew.  Chicago:  Giiggs  &  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

§  My  Garden  Acquaintance.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

||  Love,  Friendship,  Domestic  Life.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  Si  Co.  1877. 
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TIIE  WAR. 

THE  Russian  Government  has  the  good  sense  not  to  he 
deterred  from  usmg  every  means  of  action  by  the 
confession  which  a  change  of  military  policy  involves  that 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  first  instance.  The  Roumanians, 
whose  aid  was  at  first  treated  with  indifference,  have  now  a 
bridge  of  their  own  across  the  Danube,  by  which  they  are 
threatening  Plevna  in  the  rear.  In  a  few  days  the  Servians 
will  declare  war  with  the  aid  of  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
Russian  Government ;  and  their  force  also,  though  it  might 
not  separately  be  formidable,  may  be  able  to  intercept  or 
threaten  Osman  Pasha’s  communications.  The  prolonged 
contest  in  the  Shipka  Pass  has  given  time  for  the  arrival  of 
large  reinforcements,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  days  a 
concerted  attack  on  Plevna  will  be  made  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  In  the  meantime  it  is  thought  that  the  Czabewitch 
will  be  able  to  hold  Mehemet  Ali  in  check,  so  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  defeat  of  Osman  Pasha,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Russian  army  would  be  at  leisure  to  attack  the  force  which 
now  prevents  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Rnstchuk. 
With  two  months  of  fine  weather  it  may  still  be  possible 
to  reach  Adrianople  before  the  arrival  of  winter.  After 
having  achieved  a  great  and  decisive  success,  Russia  might 
perhaps  not  be  disinclined  to  encourage  the  intervention 
of  the  neutral  Powers  in  favour  of  peace. 

The  desperate  fighting  in  the  Shipka  Pass  still  requires 
explanation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  obsti¬ 
nate  valour  of  the  combatants  on  either  side.  If  they  had 
leisure  to  reflect  on  the  occasion  of  the  struggle,  both 
Russians  and  Turks  might  be  tempted  to  blame  the  want 
of  foresight  and  rashness  of  their  generals.  It  is  now 
evident  that  General  Goukko’s  dashing  exploit  of  crossing 
the  Balkans  was  premature  and  useless  ;  and  on  their  part 
the  Turks  have  sacrificed  thousands  of  valuable  lives  in 
attempting  to  recover  a  position  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  abandoned.  None  of  the  numerous  reports  of  the 
battles  which  have  extended  over  a  week  account  for  the 
■determination  of  Scleiman  Pasha  to  force  the  Shipka  Pass, 
instead  of  turning  it  by  leading  his  army  across  the  hills 
further  to  the  East.  Recent  events,  both  in  Europe  and 
an  Asia,  seem  to  conflict  with  the  general  impression  that 
Turkish  soldiers  are  only  formidable  on  the  defence.  It 
appears  that  in  the  Shipka  Pass  they  have  maintained  the 
•offensive  for  many  days  ;  and  Moukhtar  Pasha’s  victory  on 
the  east  of  Kars  has  been  won  in  the  open  field.  The  cam¬ 
paign  in  Armenia  has  probably  ended  for  the  year.  The 
failure  of  the  Russian  invasion  is  due  not  so  much  to 
military  incapacity  as  to  a  thorough  misconception  of  the 
■obstacles  to  be  overcome.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Russian  Government  and  its  military  advisers  believed 
the  enemy  to  be  incapable  of  resistance,  except  perhaps  in 
fortified  positions.  Both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  confirmed  the  prevailing 
illusion.  The  passage  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Balkans, 
and  the  almost  unresisted  occupation  of  Nicopolis,  were 
not  more  encouraging  than  the  capture  of  Ardahan,  though 
it  was  probably  effected  by  the  traditional  strategy  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  siege  of  Kars  was  formed  without  even 
a  show  of  resistance ;  and  General  Loeis  AIelikoff  pro¬ 
bably  expected  to  find  himself  at  Erzeroum  before  the  end 
of  July.  The  repulse  of  Zewin  disconcerted  all  the  plans 
of  the  invader ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  exertion  of  re¬ 
markable  vigour  and  audacity  that  the  Russian  garrison  at 
Bayazid  was  rescued.  It  is  possible  that  the  check  which 
has  been  received  may  produce  troublesome  political 


results.  The  success  of  the  Turks  will  be  reported  with 
exaggeration  amongthe  Mahometan  subjects  and  neighbours 
of  Russia  throughout  Central  Asia ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  an  opportunity  has  occurred  for  shaking  off 
the  unwelcome  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 

For  some  time  past  the  reports  of  newspaper  Correspon¬ 
dents  have  been  far  more  interesting  and  instructive  than 
the  instalments  of  official  communications  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  rapid  succession.  In  one  of  his  despatches  Air. 
Layard  complains,  with  apparent  reason,  that  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  forward  accounts  of  atrocities  on  either  side 
which  he  has  often  no  means  of  verifying.  Even  if  all  the 
statements  were  literally  true,  they  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  suppressed.  The  Government  is  not  required  to 
follow  the  lead  of  Air.  Gladstone  by  directing  public  indig¬ 
nation  against  foreign  offenders.  The  Bulgarian  outrages 
of  1876  were  so  exceptional  that  it  was  perhaps  necessary 
to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  the 
punishment  of  the  criminals.  Excesses  committed  or 
imagined  in  the  course  of  war  impose  no  duty  on  a 
neutral  Government ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  provoke  irri¬ 
tation  by  officious  criticism.  Lord  Derby  would  perhaps 
do  well  to  discontinue  the  publication  of  reports  which 
may  properly  be  furnished  for  his  own  information;  nor  in¬ 
deed  would  increased  reserve  in  the  general  business  of  the 
Foreign  Office  be  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  furnish  foreign  Governments  with 
copies  of  all  the  confidential  remarks  of  English  Ambassa¬ 
dors.  The  general  result  of  the  atrocity  correspondence  is 
not  discreditable  to  the  Russians.  Colonel  Wellesley 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  newspaper  Correspon¬ 
dents  that  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  troops  has  been  on 
the  whole  irreproachable,  though,  by  disarming  the 
Alussulmans  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  they  have  some¬ 
times  exposed  them  without  defence  to  the  vengeance  of  a 
Bulgarian  rabble.  The  Turkish  Government  also  has 
endeavoured  to  prevent  outrages ;  and  in  most  cases  its 
orders  have  been  obeyed  by  the  regular  troops.  The 
employment  of  Circassians,  and  in  Asia  of  Kurds,  has 
perhaps  been  unavoidable ;  but  the  Government  cannot 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  misconduct  of  savage 
irregulars.  In  districts  evacuated  by  the  Russians  the 
Alussulman  inhabitants  have  both  the  temptation  and  the 
opportunity  to  practise  revenge ;  but  in  some  places  both 
Turks  and  Bulgarians  have  applied,  not  without  success, 
to  English  consular  agents  to  use  their  good  offices  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  Air.  Gladstone’s  estimate 
of  the  characters  of  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  who  formerly 
served  his  own  Administration  is  apparently  not  shared 
by  the  population  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  war  is  watched  with  un¬ 
tiring  interest,  there  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  practice  by  the  English  Government  of  the  easy  duty 
of  neutrality.  On  this  point,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
Air.  Gladstone  dissociates  himself  from  his  political  allies. 
It  appears  by  his  own  admission  that,  in  disregard  of  the 
plain  duty  of  a  past  and  perhaps  a  future  Prime  Alinister, 
ho  has  recently  urged  upon  the  Greeks  the  expediency  of 
making  war  on  Turkey.  Alore  cautious  statesmen  confine 
themselves  to  the  harmless  employment  of  retrospective 
criticism  on  the  supposed  neglect  by  the  Government  of  op¬ 
portunities  which,  if  they  ever  occurred,  have  long  since 
passed  away.  Impartial  observers  have  found  in  recent 
events  a  confirmation  of  their  belief  that  the  Turks  would 
not  have  yielded  to  mere  threats  of  force,  even  if  the 
English  fleet  had  been  employed  to  support  the  movements 
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of  the  Russian  army.  Lord  Granville’s  abstinence  at  Brad¬ 
ford  from  any  serious  censure  of  the  Government  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  approval  of  their  conduct.  His  comments  on  the 
imperfect  success  of  Russian  diplomacy  are  equally  amusing 
and  just.  As  he  truly  says,  it  has  not  been  a  triumph  to 
inspire  universal  distrust,  and  to  end  negotiations  which 
were  really  or  ostensibly  designed  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  a  declaration  of  war.  The  habitual  perfidy 
attributed  to  General  Ignatieff  during  his  long  residence 
at  Constantinople  may  perhaps  not  have  been  actually 
practised ;  but  the  Russian  Ambassador  certainly  contrived 
to  impress  both  friends  and  enemies  with  the  opinion 
that  he  was  an  astute  and  dangerous  conspirator.  Mr. 
Gallenga  himself,  while  he  finds  fault  with  the  English 
Ambassador  for  his  idiomatic  charge  against  his  colleague 
of  “  lying  black  and  blue,”  confesses  his  own  belief  that 
the  suspicion  of  tortuous  and  deceptive  diplomacy  was 
in  substance  well  founded.  Whatever  ethical  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  practice  of  diplomatic  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  the  first  element  of  the  art  of  intrigue  is  to 
conceal  itself.  According  to  his  admiring  critic,  General 
Ignatieff  sometimes  deceived  those  with  whom  lie  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  familiar  device  of  telling  the  simple  truth.  A 
diplomatist  who  has  established  such  a  reputation  that  he 
is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  truth  has  not  mastered  the 
mystery  of  deception.  After  all,  the  vague  alarm  and 
suspicion  with  which  Russia  is  generally  regarded  applies 
rather  to  a  reckless  and  aggressive  policy  than  to  the 
national  method  of  conducting  negotiations.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  is  entitled  to  ridicule  alarmists  who  may  have 
dreaded  the  Jesuitical  or  Machiavellian  craft  of  Russian 
statesmen.  Nothing  that  has  lately  happened  disturbs  the 
impression  that  the  Russian  Government  has  for  many  years 
systematically  fostered  disturbances  in  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  the  purpose  of  eventually  detaching  them  from 
the  Empire.  The  crisis  has  been  precipitated  under  a  mis¬ 
conception.  In  the  improbable  event  of  an  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  by  the  Porte,  the  diplomatic  labour  of 
years  \v ill  have  been  wholly  wasted.  In  the  alternative 
event,  success  will  have  been  attained  at  a  cost  which 
Russian  statesmen  would  scarcely  have  incurred  if  they 
had  accurately  estimated  its  magnitude. 


RUSSIAN  FINANCE. 

IHIROM  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plevna  the  Russians 
JL  began  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  second  campaign,  and 
subsequent  events  have  made  it  more  and  more  probable 
that  a  second  campaign  will  be  needed  to  force  Turkey  to 
accept  even  the  most  moderate  terms  which  Russia  could 
save  her  honour  by  offering.  The  feeble  indications  of 
popular  opinion  which  the  newspapers  are  allowed  to  give 
seem  to  show  that  the  Russians  will  cheerfully  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  that,  in  their  view,  a  second  campaign  is 
no  more  than  they  can  endure.  There  is,  of  course,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  great  military  disaster ;  and  then,  if  Russia  did 
not  abandon  the  contest  as  hopeless,  which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  a  second  campaign  must  be  conducted 
under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous,  and  the  sacrifices 
to  be  borne  would  be  so  enormous,  that  Russia  might  be 
expected  to  pass  through  a  period  of  insolvenc}'.  This, 
however,  would  by  no  means  lessen  her  immediate  power 
to  carry  on  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  she  Avould  be 
rather  helped  than  hindered  for  the  moment  by  ceasing  to 
pay  her  foreign  creditors.  Turkey  pays  no  one,  and  yet 
has  arms  and  men  and  provisions  for  her  army.  But  if 
there  is  no  brilliant  success  on  either  side,  and  if  the 
Russians  establish  themselves  in  Bulgaria  with  strength 
sufficient  to  hold  their  own,  but  not  to  do  much  more,  then  a 
second  campaign  of  what  may  be  termed  the  ordinary  kind 
may  be  expected — that  is,  the  rate  of  expenses  hitherto 
incurred  will  have  to  be  maintained  for  another  twelve 
months.  It  is  natural  to  ask  what,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  is  the  probable  course  of  Russian  finance  ? 
That  the  Russian  Government  sets  the  very  highest 
possible  importance  on  the  regular  and  punctual  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  on  its  foreign  loans,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  will  be  done  and  suffered  that  is  possible  to  uphold 
the  credit  of  the  country  abroad,  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized.  Every  one  allows  that  Russia  will  pay  in  gold  on 
her  foreign  loans  if  she  can  scrape  together  the  gold  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  ;  but  many  persons  think  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  Russia  to  pay,  however  much  she  may 
wish  to  do  so.  The  view  taken  in  England  of  the  future 


of  Russian  finance  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  desponding 
one.  Lord  Derby  openly  said  that  he  thought  Russia  would 
shrink  from  war  on  account  of  her  financial  difficulties,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  seemed  to  imply  that  she  could  not' 
stand  a  second  campaign.  But  the  view  taken  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  appears  to  be  more  hopeful.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Russian  securities  had  a  fall  of  ten  per  cent. but  they 
soon  recovered  themselves,  aud  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
high  now  as  they  were  before  war  was  declared.  The 
battle  of  Plevna  and  the  announcement  that  a  second  cam¬ 
paign  must  be  expected  scarcely  affected  them  at  all,  and 
Russia  managed,  soon  after  war  was  declared,  to  place  a 
loan  of  fifteen  millions  principally  in  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  payment  of  coupons  in  gold  for 
some  months.  No  doubt  the  market  has  been  supported 
by  large  buying  on  the  part  of  capitalists  who  for  various 
reasons  did  not  wish  to  see  a  panic  in  Russian  stock ;  and 
more  especially  the  relatively  high  price  of  the  1870  loan,, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  held  in  France,  must  be¬ 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  enhancement  of 
French  prices  which  has  been  effected  for  French  poli¬ 
tical  purposes.  But  the  rise  in  Russian  prices  has- 
been  maintained  too  long  and  too  steadily  to  make- 
it  possible  to  attribute  it  exclusively  to  Bourse  opera¬ 
tions.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  Russian  stock 
has  been  sold  in  England  and  purchased  on  Continental 
account.  Even  if  the  purchase  has  mainly  been  made  by 
capitalists  who  have  wished  to  sustain  the  market,  they 
have  evidently  not  had  to  contend  against  the  pressure  of 
sales  made  by  small  Continental  holders.  The  Continental 
investor  therefore  thinks  that  Russia,  iu  the  absence  of 
some  very  grave  disaster,  will  continue  to  pay  in  gold 
what  is  due  on  her  foreign  debt ;  and  the  question  is  whether- 
the  Continental  investor  is  right. 

The  general  outline  of  the  financial  position  of  Russia 
before  the  war  may  be  said  in  round  numbers  to  have  been, 
as  follows.  The  revenue,  after  deduction  of  the  expenses 
of  collection,  was  sixty  millions  sterling,  from  which  has  to- 
be  deducted  six  millions  for  the  cost  of  governing  pro¬ 
vinces  which  do  not  pay  their  expenses,  the  Trans- 
Caucasus  figuring  for  nearly  half  the  total  of  this  deficit.. 
The  army  and  navy  cost  in  time  of  peace  twenty-five 
millions,  and  the  public  debt  required  twelve.  Seventeen; 
millions  thus  remained  for  the  other  purposes  of  Russian 
administration,  and  for  payment  in  gold  of  the  guaranteed, 
sums  on  railway  shares  and  obligations.  No  one  pretends 
to  know  the  exact  pecuniary  relation  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  the  Railway  Companies,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  continually  advancing  sums  to  the 
Companies,  partly  probably  to  stock  and  complete  the 
lines,  partly  possibly  to  maintain  dividends  apart  from  the 
guaranteed  payments.  What  must  be  added  to  the  twelve 
millions  of  interest  on  the  public  debt  for  the  amount  that 
has  to  be  paid  abroad  in  gold  on  the  railway  guarantees 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  discover ;  but  the  general, 
opinion  among  those  who  have  done  their  best  to  get  at 
the  right  figures  is  that  three  millions  would  cover  the 
amount  to  be  paid.  Russia  had  therefore,  before  the  war 
began,  to  pay  fifteen  millions  in  gold  to  her  foreign 
creditors.  She  has  tried  to  borrow  privately  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  purposes  of  the  war,  but  without  any 
great  success,  and  she  has  borrowed  some  considerable 
sums  to  ensure  payment  of  her  coupons.  This  process- 
must  be  continued  during  the  year  of  the  second  cam¬ 
paign,  and  it  is  a  low  estimate  of  her  necessary  borrowings 
to  say  that,  at  the  end  of  this  second  campaign,  she  would 
discover  that  the  sum  she  must  find  in  gold  for  her  foreign 
creditors  had  increased  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  millions.  If  it 
were  simply  a  question  whether  Russia,  if  in  other  respects 
she  remained  as  she  was  before  the  war,  could  have  found 
somehow  the  means  of  paying  three  millions  more  on  her 
foreign  debt,  there  would  be  little  to  say.  A  country  that 
can  get  sixty  millions  a  year  revenue  might  be  trusted  to 
get  sixty-three.  It  is  true  that  the  comparison  which  has 
been  drawn  between  India  and  Russia  in  point  of  finance 
is  in  many  ways  a  just  one.  Neither  country  can  increase  its 
income  very  easily  ;  both  have  got  into  difficulties  through 
expenditm-e  on  railways ;  and  the  acquisition  by  Russia  of 
provinces  that  do  not  pay  may  be  set  against  the  periodical 
famines  of  India.  It  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  task  for 
Indian  financiers  to  have  to  remit  three  millions  more 
annually  to  England;  but  it  could  somehow  be  done  if 
outlay  on  the  improvement  of  the  country  were  temporarily 
suspended.  And  it  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  make  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar  submit  to  new  taxation  than  to  make 
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the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Queen,  as  in  Russia  the  suffering 
caused  by  increased  taxation  would  be  viewed  with  a 
calmer  eye  than  English  administrators  would  turn  on  it. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  admitted  that,  if  Russia  could  pny 
fifteen  millions  in  gold  to  foreigners  before  the  war,  slie 
could,  so  far  as  the  mere  increase  of  revenue  necessary  for 
the  purpose  goes,  pay  eighteen  millions  after  it. 

But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  future  of  Russian  finance, 
we  must  be  sure  that  Russia  has  really  paid  out  of  revenue 
anything  like  fifteen  millions  in  gold  before  the  war  ;  and 
wo  must  take  into  account  the  internal  condition  of  Russian 
finance  as  affected  by  the  war,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  payment  of  eighteen  millions. 
It  appears  from  the  statistics  recently  published  in  a 
Report  furnished  by  Mr.  Doria  to  the  Foreign  Office  that  in 
1875  Russia  imported  nineteen  millions  sterling  more 
than  she  exported.  It  is  difficult,  in  face  of  this  sig¬ 
nificant  fact,  and  in  face  of  the  excess  of  the  sums  bor¬ 
rowed  in  recent  years  over  the  sums  paid  in  any  shape  for 
railways,  to  avoid  concluding  that  Russia  has  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  paid  her  foreign  interest  by  borrowing  it. 
This  process  must  necessarily  stop  some  day,  and  few 
would  be  sanguine  enough  to  think  it  could  continue 
beyond  the  close  of  a  second  campaign.  Then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  are  almost 
entirely  omitted  when  we  speak  of  these  eighteen  millions. 
The  Russian  Government  started  with  a  cash  balance,  at 
the  time  when  mobilization  began,  of  perhaps  six  millions. 
It  has  since  issued  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  in¬ 
terest-bearing  notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  and  an 
internal  loan  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  paper  currency 
has  also  been  increased  to  an  extent  which  has  brought 
down  the  value  of  the  rouble  from  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  to  two  shillings — that  is,  it  is  depreciated  to  the 
extent  of  one-fifth.  The  paper  currency  of  Russia  before 
the  war  was  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  so  that  twenty 
millions  sterling  must  have  been  added  to  the  currency  if 
the  rate  of  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  rouble  has 
exactly  followed  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  issue.  But 
probably  the  rate  of  depreciation  is  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  currency  exactly  justifies,  and  the  internal 
loan  of  twenty-five  millions  has  certainly  not  been  all  sub¬ 
scribed,  so  that  the  increase  in  paper  currency  has  so  far 
taken  the  place  of  what  is  shore  on  the  loan.  But  in  any 
case  it  would  seem  as  if  Russia  must  certainly  have 
obtained  already  forty  millions  from  internal  sources  for 
the  war.  As  the  limit  of  borrowing  directly  has  apparently 
now  been  reached,  the  only  means  of  continuing  the  war 
will  be  by  increasing  the  issue  of  paper  money.  Any 
figure  taken  for  the  increase  must  be  purely  conjectural  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  very  extreme  supposition  to  guess  that  at  the 
end  of  a  second  campaign  the  paper  currency  would  have 
doubled,  and  would  amount  to  two  hundred  instead  of 
one  hundred  millions.  The  exact  amount  of  cash  held 
against  the  paper  currency  when  the  war  broke  out  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  appeal’s  improbable  that  it  exceeded  eighteen 
millions.  This  is  much  more  likely  to  bo  diminished  than 
increased  during  the  war,  and  must  bear  a  less  proportion 
to  the  paper  issued  as  the  currency  is  increased,  and 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  x’oublo  will  be  pro¬ 
portionately  accelerated.  Two  causes  will  also  aggravate 
the  difficulties  which  an  increased  paper  currency  will 
cause.  The  banks  and  credit  Companies,  if  not  in  an 
unsound  position,  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  capital  locked  up,  and  could 
•scarcely  stand  a  serious  crisis ;  and  the  State  has  guar¬ 
anteed  the  payment  to  the  landed  proprietors  by  the  eman¬ 
cipated  serfs  of  a  debt  of  eighty  millions,  the  annual  sum 
to  be  paid  on  account  of  which  amounts  to  about  five 
millions.  Hitherto  the  peasants  have  managed  to  make 
the  stipulated  payments;  but,  if  they  were  going  through 
a  period  of  calamity,  they  might  not  be  able  to  make  good 
their  engagements,  and  then  the  State  would  be  called  on 
to  fulfil  its  guarantee.  Everything  points  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  it'  peace  were  concluded  at  the  end  of  a  second 
campaign,  Russia  would  have  to  go  through  a  very  severe 
financial  crisis.  She  may  surmount  this  crisis  ;  she  may, 
and  most  decidedly  will  if  she  can,  continue  through  this 
crisis  to  pay  her  foreign  creditors  to  the  day.  But  it  does 
not  seem  going  too  far  to  say  that,  while  the  crisis  lasts,  it 
will  need  as  great  an  effort  to  pay  eighteen  millions  to 
foreign  creditors  as  it  would  have  needed  to  pay  thirty 
millions  before  the  war.  Gradually,  with  peace  and  enter¬ 
prise  and  industry,  things  may  right  themselves,  and  the 
foreign  creditor  may  be  paid  eighteen  millions  with  as 


much  ease  as  he  was  paid  fifteen  millions — if  he  ever  was 
paid  them — from  the  resources  of  the  country.  But,  if  all 
goes  well  for  the  foreign  creditors  during  the  twTo  or  threo 
3  ears  after  the  second  campaign  is  finished,  it  will  only  bo 
because  Russia  makes  an  effort  to  which  none  that  she 
has  as  yet  made  is  at  all  comparable. 


THE  PROSECUTION  OF  M.  GAMBETTA. 

THE  prosecution  of  M.  Gambetta  has  surprised  both 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  French  Cabinet. 
In  itself  it  is  simply  an  act  of  extraordinary  folly  ;  but 
when  this  has  been  admitted,  there  remains  the  danger  that 
politicians  who  can  do  this  may  do  other  things  which  will 
be  equally  wild  and  not  equally  harmless.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  that  can  be  given  of  the  decision  to  bring  M. 
Gambetta  to  trial  is  that,  when  the  Cabinet  had  the  speech 
before  them,  they  determined  to  prosecute  its  author, 
because  they  could  devise  no  other  mode  of  dealing  with 
him.  This  is  just  the  temper  in  which  a  Ministry  may  be 
led  on  to  make  trial  of  a  coup  d'etat.  When  they  meet 
to  settle  what  shall  be  done  with  a  Chamber  which  refuses 
to  vote  the  necessary  supplies,  they  will  begin  by  run¬ 
ning  over  the  constitutional  means  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
It  will  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that  there  are  no 
constitutional  means  of  dealing  with  it.  But  the  emergency 
wiil  be  great,  and  a  Government  does  not  like  to  confess  that 
it  is  beaten  in  a  contest  which  it  has  itself  provoked.  Yet, 
if  it  is  not  to  confess  itself  beaten,  it  must  invent  some 
w’ay  of  raising  supplies  without  the  aid  of  the  Chamber.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  Chamber  sitting,  and  the 
only  expedient  that  will  present  itself  may  be  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  country,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  dissolution  and  the  election  the  accus¬ 
tomed  taxes  may  be  collected  in  the  accustomed  manner. 
M.  Leon  Renault  declares  that  France  has  a  guarantee 
against  any  outrage  upon  the  Constitution  in  the  con¬ 
science  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  Neither  in  the  direct 
form  of  a  coup  d'etat,  nor  in  the  indirect  form  of  re¬ 
peated  dissolutions,  need  the  nation  fear  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  Marshal  has  been  led  into  an  enterprise  full  of 
danger  to  France  and  to  himself,  but  when  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  direct  violation  of  the  law,  he  will  shrink 
back  in  horror  from  the  crime  proposed  to  him.  If  there 
is  any  regard  for  consistency  in  the  French  Cabinet,  they 
must  put  M.  Renault  into  the  same  boat  with  M.  Gam¬ 
betta.  M.  Renault’s  argument  simply  is  M.  Gambetta’s — 
se  soumettre  ou  se  demettre — over  again.  The  right  of  disso¬ 
lution,  lie  says,  was  created  as  a  means  of  enabling  the 
President  to  appeal  to  that  true  sovereignty  of  which  tho 
three  constitutional  powers  are  but  fragments.  “  When 
“  that  sovereignty  has  spoken,  it  is  rebellion  not  to 
“  bow  to  its  decree.”  There  is  nothing  in  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  speech  at  Lille  that  goes  beyond  this.  Tho 
object  of  both  addresses  is  to  convince  the  nation  that 
it  has  only  to  make  its  wishes  known  at  the  elections 
to  ensure  these  wishes  being  obeyed.  If  this  is  sedition 
in  M.  Gambetta,  it  is  sedition  in  M.  Renault  ;  and  if  it  is 
sedition  in  M.  Renault  to  use  such  an  argument,  what 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  argument  itself  ?  That  the 
Marshal  has  already  made  up  his  mind  to  defy  the  opinion 
of  the  country  when  once  a  general  election  lias  informed 
him  what  that  opinion  is,  is  highly  improbable.  But  the 
folly  which  can  make  it  appear  that  anything  is  to  be 
gained  by  proceeding  against  M.  Gambetta  cannot  be 
trusted  not  to  present  some  other  act  of  extravagance  in 
the  light  of  a  prudent  and  politic  measure.  Men  who  can 
do  this  must  be  held  capable  of  doing  anything. 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  hatred  and  fear,  the 
Government  seem  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  real  character  of  M.  Gambetta’s  words.  The 
Argument  of  the  Fran$ais,  the  journal  which  is  regarded 
as  the  special  organ  of  the  Prime’  Minister,  would 
be  reasonable  enough  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
different.  That  a  man  has  stood  in  the  dock  in  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  j’et,  it  says,  a  qualification  for  the  supreme 
power.  When  M.  Gambetta  has  appeared  there,  he  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  fasten  the  mask  of  a  statesman  over  the 
features  of  a  Jacobin.  And  as  he  will  not  appear  alone, 
his  condemnation  will  involve  the  condemnation  of  all  who 
appear  with  him.  The  Frangais  writes  apparently  in  the 
belief  that  M.  Gambetta’s  speech  was  of  a  kind  with  which 
no  serious  or  rational  politician  would  like  to  have  his 
name  associated.  The  trial  will,  it  thinks,  show  what 
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manner  of  man  M.  Gambetta  is,  and  thougli  it 
may  help  him  to  regain  his  popularity  with  the 
extreme  Radicals,  it  will  he  fatal  to  his  influence  over  the 
moderate  Republicans.  A  more  perversely  false  view  of 
the  facts  could  hardly  have  been  taken.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  conductors  of  the  Fran^ais  could  have  read 
the  speech  which  they  undertake  to  judge.  This  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  just  what  was  wanted  to  consolidate  the  Republi¬ 
can  vote.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  speech  which  a 
member  of  the  Left  Centre  might  not  have  spoken ;  there 
is  certainly  not  a  word  in  it  which  exceeds  the  liberty 
which  a  member  of  the  Left  Centre  would  allow  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Left.  It  is  true  enough,  therefore,  that  M.  Gaji- 
betta  will  not  appear  in  court  alone,  and  that,  if  he  be 
condemned,  all  those  who  appear  with  him  will  share  in 
his  condemnation.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  those  who 
then  appear  and  are  then  condemned  will  be  the 
whole  Republican  party,  the  gain  will  bo  of  a  rather 
doubtful  kind.  The  fact  that  ho  has  been  put  on  his  trial,  not 
for  giving  utterance  to  violent  or  extravagant  opinions,  but 
simply  for  upholding  the  late  Ministry  and  the  late  Chamber 
of  Deputies  against  the  Ministry  which  has  replaced  the 
one  and  dismissed  the  other,  will  be  enough  to  knit  the 
moderate  members  of  the  party  to  M.  Gambetta.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  put  on  his  trial  at  all  will  be  enough  to 
reclaim  those  wandering  Radicals  who,  if  the  speech  had 
not  been  thought  worthy  of  prosecution,  would  have  con¬ 
demned  it  as  time-serving  and  opportunist.  To  provide 
M.  Gambetta  with  a  platform  on  which  he  can  unite 
supporters  so  apparently  incompatible  as  the  Left  Centre 
and  the  Irreconcilables  does  not  appear  a  very  conspicuous 
triumph  of  Conservative  strategy. 

The  idea  that  underlies  the  prosecution  of  M.  Gambetta 
can  scarcely  be  the  familiar  one  of  driving  the  Republicans 
into  some  overt  act  of  violence  which  may  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  further  measures  of  repression.  There  is  nothing 
in  a  measure  of  this  kind  which  is  the  least  calculated  to 
terrify  the  victim,  or  to  rouse  his  friends  to  attempting 
some  desperate  enterprise  on  his  behalf.  M.  Gambetta  is 
probably  looking  forward  with  extreme  composure  to  a 
trial  which  will  give  him  the  opportunity  of  making  a  far 
more  telling  attack  on  the  Government  than  any  which  he 
could  make  if  he  were  not  under  the  protection  which  even 
in  the  worst  days  of  the  Second  Empire  was  accorded  to 
the  defendant  in  a  political  trial.  The  journals  which  are 
to  be  prosecuted  for  printing  his  speech  are  equally  well 
satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  advertising  themselves  and 
their  opinions  which  they  can  secure  by  retaining  the  best 
Republican  advocacy.  The  utmost  penalty  that  oan  be 
inflicted  is  too  slight  to  bo  really  deterrent  in  times  of 
political  excitement.  It  is  now  said  that  M.  Gambetta  does 
not  intend  to  plead  his  own  cause,  but  that  his  defence 
will  be  entrusted  to  M.  Grevy.  In  that  case  tho  miscalcu¬ 
lation  of  the  Government  will  bo  still  more  evident.  After 
M.  Thiers,  there  is  no  man  in  France  who  commands  the 
confidence  of  the  moderate  Republicans  so  entirely  as 
M.  Grevy  ;  and  his  position  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  made  his  name  known  in  every  part  of  France. 
A  speech  by  him  in  behalf  of  M.  Gambetta  will  be  a  political 
manifesto  of  the  most  weighty  kind,  and  it  will  be  delivered 
under  circumstances  which  will  ensure  it  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  result  of  tho  Ministerial  tactics  will  bo  to 
exhibit  the  Republican  party  as  a  more  entirely  united 
organization  than  it  has  ever  yet  appeared.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  to  betray  the  Republicans  into  any 
departure  from  political  prudence. 


CURRENT  POLITICS. 

QIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  has  said  all  he  could 
k3  find  to  say  at  Plymouth,  and  Lord  Granville  has  said 
all  he  could  find  to  say  at  Bradford,  and  they  have  treated 
the  same  subjects,  and  treated  them  very  much  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  three  subjects  of  an  importance  progress¬ 
ively  diminishing  which  engross  public  attention,  and  on 
which  political  leaders  of  either  party  must  necessarily 
dilate.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  management  of  tho  House 
of  Commons ;  then  there  is  the  Eastern  question;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  domestic  legislation.  If  there  were  any 
danger  of  our  departing  from  an  attitude  of  strict  neu¬ 
trality,  the  Eastern  question  would  be  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  subject  of  the  three  ;  but  while  we 
maintain  our  purpose  of  not  interfering  in  the  war  there 
is  nothing  to  occupy  our  thoughts  so  much  as  the  danger 


which  threatens  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Granville  tried  to  make  as  good  a 
case  for  the  present  House  as  he  found  possible.  It  is,  in 
his  opinion,  full  of  representative  men.  There  is  Lord 
Hartington  to  represent  the  aristocracy,  and  Mr.  Smith 
to  represent  the  traders,  and  Mr.  Read  to  represent  the 
tenant-farmers,  and  Mr.  Burt  to  represent  the  miners. 
One  grievous  blank  indeed  remains  ;  the  House  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  deplore  the  absence  of  a  real  representative 
chawbacon.  But,  in  spite  of  its  wealth  of  representa¬ 
tive  men,  the  present  House  is  not  a  success.  It  is 
the  opposite  to  Galileo’s  earth,  and  somehow  does  not 
move.  To  begin  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he  has  not 
the  command  of  the  House.  Ho  has  none  of  the  superiority 
which  overawes.  He  cannot  exercise  the  authority  which 
was  tacitly  conceded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  or  to  Lord  BeaconsfielD.  This  is  not  saying  any¬ 
thing  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  merely  saying  that  he  is 
not  an  exceptional  man  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  exceptional  men  are  the  rule  and  are  easily 
to  be  found.  The  probabilities  are  that  for  many  yeai’s  to 
come  the  House  will  be  led  by  men  of  the  type  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote.  Then  the  period  of  repose  through 
which  we  are  passing  gives  necessarily  a  tone  of  mildness 
and  pettiness  to  the  thoughts  of  members,  and  gossip 
everywhere  prevails  where  it  is  not  excluded  by  topics  of 
real  importance.  The  sort  of  measures,  too,  which  the 
Government  makes  it  its  business  to  prepare  predispose 
comparatively  humble  men  to  a  preternatural  activity, 
as  every  one  thinks  himself  qualified  to  obstruct 
them.  This  Parliament,  too,  is  eminently  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  local  men,  and  such  men  wish  to  do 
some  little  thing  which  may  make  their  fellow-pro¬ 
vincials  aware  of  their  continued  existence.  If  they  can 
but  ask  a  question,  however  silly  the  question  may  be, 
their  name  gets  into  the  local  newspapers,  and  this  modest 
notoriety  is  thought  to  be  conducive  to  their  re-election. 
It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  Liberal  Club  that  called 
Lord  Granville  to  Bradford  ;  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
tasks  which  local  political  clubs  could  discharge  would  be 
to  convince  local  nobodies  that  to  waste  public  time  by 
foolish  questions  was  the  way  to  endanger,  not  to  secure, 
their  seats.  Lastly,  there  are  the  eternal  Irish  ob¬ 
structives.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  touched  on  this 
subject ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  at  last  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  or  at  least  to  hint,  that  was  worth  serious 
notice.  As  he  truly  said,  rules  to  fetter  the  general  freedom 
of  debate  would  not  do,  and  the  offenders  must  be  treated 
personally.  But  they  must  not  bo  so  treated  personally 
as  to  give  them  the  glories  of  martyrdom,  and  engage  tho 
House  in  a  contest  with  constituencies.  What  he  proposed 
to  do  was,  as  he  described  it,  to  deal  with  them  as  naughty 
hoys,  and  put  them  in  the  corner.  There  is  an  enigmatic 
playfulness  about  this  which  leaves  the  speaker  free  to 
affix  to  it  one  of  several  interpretations,  as  convenience 
may  suggest.  But  if,  when  obstruction  amounts  to  art 
obvious  breach  of  privilege,  the  offenders  were  suspended 
from  attendance  for  a  time  proportionate  to  the  offence,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  naughty  boys  would  be  metaphorically 
put  in  the  corner,  and  no  one  would  be  very  likely  to  pity 
or  to  glorify  them. 

Apart  from  the  purely  theoretical  question  whether,  if  m 
the  winter  the  English  Government  had,  without  any  real 
intention  of  coercing  Turkey,  suffered  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  think  that  such  an  intention  existed,  the  world 
would  have  been  the  better  for  this  stroke  of  diplomatic 
skill,  Lord  Granville  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  have 
no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  war.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  exchange  compliments.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  acknowledged  the  discreet  but 
handsome  support  he  had  received  from  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Granville  acknowledged  that  when 
such  men  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  promised  to  remain 
neutral  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  trust  them,  and  he 
candidly  owned  that,  if  he  were  now  in  office,  he  should  be 
as  careful  not  in  any  way  to  commit  himself  as  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  shown  themselves.  He  speaks, 
indeed,  more  strongly  against  the  Turks,  and  denounces 
their  alleged  atrocities  during  the  present  campaign 
more  sharply,  than  a  Minister  could  easily  do  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  reproach  of  taking  a  part. 
But  Lord  Granville  is  far  too  sensible  not  to  recognize  in 
his  calmer  moments  that  the  Turks,  abominable  as  they 
may  otherwise  be,  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
English  Opposition.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  tran- 
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quillize  the  English  mind  and  allay  exaggerated  suscepti¬ 
bilities  about  English  interests  as  the  spirited  and  hitherto 
successful  resistance  which  the  Turks  have  offered  to  the 
Russian  attack.  That  the  Russians  find  it  enormously 
difficult  to  force  their  way  through  a  mountainous  country 
like  Armenia,  and  that  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria  is  a  most 
arduous  task,  with  a  single  line  of  communication  and 
with  an  enemy  having  command  of  the  sea,  make  the 
ordinary  Englishman  more  comfortable  about  India  than 
anything  else  could  possibly  have  done.  Mr.  Forster, 
speaking  at  Bradford  after  Lord  Granville,  seemed  to  find 
fault  with  Lord  Derby  for  publishing  the  despatch  in 
which  Mr.  Layard  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  danger  to  England  of  a  Russian  advance  in  Turkish 
Asia.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  argued  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  despatch  was  highly  beneficial.  In  the  first 
place,  it  showed  that  the  Ministry,  while  employing 
Mr.  Layard,  and  warmly  recognizing  his  honesty  and 
efficiency,  do  not  allow  him  to  control  tbeir  policy. 
Mr.  Forster  invited  Liberals  to  watch  with  proper  jealousy 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Layard  ;  but  the  Ministry  appear  to  bo 
engaged  in  the  same  task.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  alarmist  despatch  of  Mr. 
Layard  than  the  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury,  cordially  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Lord  Derby  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  dinner. 
It  is  not,  however,  arguments  or  declarations,  but 
facts,  that  have  altered  public  opinion  as  to  the  aggressive 
power  of  Russia.  Lord  Granville  took  advantage  of  these 
facts,  and  discoursed  with  elation  on  the  folly  of  fearing 
Russia  too  much ;  but  he,  like  every  one  else,  is  only  wise 
after  the  event.  No  one,  three  months  ago,  would  have 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  at  the  end  of  August  the  Russians 
would  be  fighting  for  their  lives  to  maintain  positions  of 
great  peril.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  that  they  enforced  at  an  early  date  the  policy  of 
a  wise  neutrality.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Ministry 
that,  in  the  teeth  of  many  of  their  own  followers,  they 
adopted  this  policy,  and  have  resolutely  stuck  to  it.  But 
both  Liberal  leaders  and  the  Cabinet  may  be  content  to 
see  that  the  triumph  of  this  policy  has  been  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  course  which  the  war  has  actually  taken. 

Lord  Granville  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
engaged  in  an  amicable  controversy  as  to  the  character  of 
the  legislation  initiated  by  the  present  Government.  It  is 
very  much  such  a  controversy  as  might  be  started  by 
raising  the  impoi'tant  problem  whether  one  glass  of  sherry 
is  enough  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Liberals  argue  that 
one  glass  of  sherry  constitutes  a  pitiful  sort  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  that  people  will  soon  get  tired  of  drinking  when 
no  more  is  provided.  The  Conservatives  reply  that  no 
quiet,  respectable  person  wants  more ;  that  this  moderate 
allowance  has  the  highest  medical  sanction ;  that  periods 
of  repose  are  good  for  the  constitution  ;  and  that  they  give 
a  really  nice  glass  of  sherry,  sound  and  wholesome,  and 
which  every  one  may  take  or  not  as  he  likes.  They  further 
argue  that,  in  affording  this  tiny  supply,  they  exactly  hit 
the  popular  taste,  which  cannot  stand  more,  having  very 
imperfectly  recovered  from  a  debauch  of  very  bad  fiery 
wine  forced  on  it  to  an  extravagant  amount.  We  may 
leave  this  interesting  discussion  for  the  moment  to  take  care 
of  itself,  as  it  is  more  important  to  notice  what  it  is 
that  Liberals  would  propose  if  they  had  the  power.  We 
seem  always  to  come  back  to  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise,  which  is  scarcely  a  cause  to  move  the  soul  of 
man.  At  Bradford  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
Liberals  would  like  to  add  disestablishment.  But  the 
heads  of  the  party  will  not  move  as  fast  as  the  tail  on 
this  point.  Lord  Granville  said  that  the  Established 
Church  was  a  plant  that  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
planted,  but  that  he  would  not  uproot  or  cut  down,  now 
that  he  finds  it  standing  where  it  is.  Mr.  Forster  plainly 
said  that  he  foresaw  that  the  day  might  come  when  the 
disagreement  as  to  the  Church  which  he  knew  existed 
between  him  and  the  majority  of  the  party  that  returned 
him  at  Bradford  would  cost  him  his  seat ;  but  he  urged 
that  meanwhile  all  might  unite  to  carry  measures  on  which 
they  were  agreed.  This  naturally  means  the  county  fran¬ 
chise,  for  there  is  no  other  important  measure  on  which 
the  Liberal  party  is  likely  to  agree.  Lord  Granville  had 
something  to  suggest  as  to  the  line  which  his  party  ought 
to  take.  He  was  of  course  aware  that  it  is  not  the  mere 
extension  of  the  franchise  that  is  the  difficulty,  but  the 
inevitable  redistribution  that  must  follow.  Not  only  the 
fate  of  parties,  but  the  prevailing  spirit  of  English  policy 
and  legislation,  must  depend  for  many  years  on  the 


shape  which  the  redistribution  may  take.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  proposes  that  his  party  shall  first  carry,  if  it  can, 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  pure  and  simple.  A.  dissolu¬ 
tion  must  then  follow,  as  so  many  new  voters  will  have 
been  introduced  into  the  constituencies.  The  new  electors 
will,  it  is  hoped,  show  their  gratitude  by  supporting  strongly 
the  authors  of  their  existence,  and  theD,  with  a  strong 
Liberal  majority,  Lord  Granville  and  his  friends  may  hope 
to  fashion  redistribution  after  their  own  fancies.  Lord 
Granville  is  always  amiable,  and  it  is  like  his  usual 
amiability  to  tell  the  Conservatives  his  plans  and  give  them 
fair  warning.  It  is  obvious  that  they  can  disconcert  these 
plans  if  they  please.  They  have  no  theoretical  objection 
to  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  are  aware  that  redis¬ 
tribution  might  be  easily  contrived  so  as  to  benefit  their 
party.  The  only  reason  why  at  present  they  forbear  to 
take  the  wand  out  of  the  Liberal  sails  is  that  they  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are. 
But  they  may  at  any  moment  change  their  minds,  and  it 
must  be  very  disheartening  to  the  leaders  of  the  Liberals 
that  the  only  measure  which  they  can  think  of  as  specially 
their  own  is  one  which  their  opponents  may  any  day  adopt 
and  carry. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  MADRAS. 

HP  HERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
JL  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon  Southern  India  is  only 
now  beginning  to  take  hold  of  the  English  imagination. 
The  Bengal  famine  was  a  very  small  thing  in  comparison 
with  the  Madras  famine ;  yet  it  made  very  much  more  stir. 
Even  the  Orissa  famine,  though  scarcely  anything  was 
known  abont  it  until  the  time  for  help  was  past,  gave  rise 
to  more  excitement  than  a  famine  with  which  it  is  still  in 
our  power  to  contend.  There  ought  to  be  no  need  to  stir 
up  Englishmen  to  prompt  and  energetic  action  in  this 
matter.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  seems  to  be  very 
great  need  to  stir  them  up.  There  is  no  sign  of  any 
pressure  being  put  upon  the  Government  to  meet  the 
disaster  with  that  large  measure  of  relief  which  can 
alone  be  of  any  avail  in  a  scarcity  where  the  deaths, 
if  relief  is  not  given,  will  he  counted  by  millions ;  and, 
in  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is  almost  essential,  if  any¬ 
thing  effectual  is  to  be  done,  that  pressure  should  be  put 
upon  the  Government.  Nor  has  private  charity  yet  begun 
to  flow  with  any  approach  to  the  fulness  and  system 
which  will  be  needed  if  it  is  to  he  anything  more  than  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  facts  have 
not  been  made  known,  for  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  which  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  the 
other  day  left  us  with  no  excuse  on  this  head.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained,  however,  by  inquiring  into  the 
reasons  why  the  Madras  famine  has  made  so  little  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  country.  The  point  for  consideration  is,  how 
the  anxiety  which  has  at  length  started  into  life 
is  to  be  deepened  and  guided.  In  this  aspect, 
appeals  to  private  charity  become  of  great  importance. 
Except  in  relieving  particular  classes  of  destitution, 
private  charity  must  be  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  so 
gigantic  a  need.  But  the  processes  by  which  private 
charity  is  aroused  and  sustained  have  a  value  over  and 
above  their  direct  results.  They  force  people  to  think 
about  what  is  happening  in  Madras;  and  if  once  English¬ 
men  can  be  brought  to  do  this,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  which  their  thoughts  will  take.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  public  meetings  held  and 
charity  sermons  preached.  Even  if  not  a  single  subscription 
is  evoked  by  the  first,  and  the  second  showed  nothing 
hut  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  plates,  some  good,  per¬ 
haps  great  good,  may  still  be  done  by  them.  The  famine 
appeals  to  Englishmen  in  their  public  as  well  as  in  their 
private  capacities  ;  and  if  they  will  only  open  their  purses 
wide  enough  in  their  character  of  taxpayers,  they  will  have 
done  all  that  is  required  of  them. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  money  needed  for 
the  relief  of  the  people  of  Madras  and  Mysore  may  he 
raised.  First  of  all,  of  course  there  is  the  Indian  treasury 
to  be  drawn  upon.  But  to  draw  upon  the  Indian  treasury 
is  to  burden  India  with  a  still  heavier  debt  than  she  has 
already  incurred ;  and  it  is  for  the  Government  both  at 
Calcutta  and  in  Downing  Street  to  consider  to  what 
extent  this  burden  can  be  increased  without  creating 
permanent  distress  in  order  to  relieve  temporary  distress. 
It  is  to  bo  remembered  also  that  the  revenue  from  Madras 
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will  for  some  time  to  come  be  greatly  diminished.  Popula¬ 
tions  stricken  with,  famine  and  disease  do  not  make 
punctual  taxpayers.  To  what  extent  the  resources  of  India 
can  be  trusted  to  supply  the  necessary  relief  we  do  not 
know.  So  far  as  they  are  adequate  for  the  purpose,  they 
ought  to  be  freely  used ;  but  the  determination  of  the  point 
at  which  they  cease  to  be  adequate  must  be  left  to  the 
Government.  What  Englishmen  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  is  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  Government  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  resources  of  India  are  exhausted. 
We  cannot  think  that  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  during  the  last  six  months  about  the  import- 
.ance  of  maintaining  an  open  road  to  India,  there  will 
be  much  controversy  or  hesitation  upon  this  head.  If 
the  maintenance  of  our  Empire  in  India  is  a  matter 
of  such  vast  moment  as  it  has  almost  universally 
been  acknowledged  to  be,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  that 
Empire  should  be  exercised  over  living  men  rather  than 
over  dead  bodies.  We  will  not  stop  to  argue  whether  a 
Government  owes  it  to  its  subjects  to  keep  them  alive 
when  they  cannot  render  that  service  to  themselves. 
Granted  that  it  is  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  of  obligation, 
it  is  not  the  less  impossible  for  the  EngL  ,Ll  Government  to 
evade  it  without  dishonour.  The  question  whether  it  is 
well  for  the  State  to  attempt  to  stand  between  the  Indian 
people  and  starvation  may  be  an  arguable  question  at 
another  time.  But  it  is  not  an  arguable  question  when 
the'State  has  already  committed  itself  to  the  conflict.  Let 
ns  count  the  cost  of  saving  life  another  time  if  we  so 
please,  but  at  least  let  us  do  so  in  the  interval  between 
one  famine  and  another.  The  people  of  India  have 
been  accustomed  for  centuries  to  meet  scarcity  with 
no  armour  but  readiness  to  suffer.  If  it  is  thought  best 
(o  send  them  back  into  that  condition,  they  should  have 
some  notice  that  the  new  attitude  which  the  State  has 
of  late  years  assumed  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  that  star¬ 
vation  will  come  to  them  under  English  rule  just  as  it 
came  to  them  under  the  rule  of  their  own  princes.  To 
tell  them  this,  after  they  have  been  tempted  from  their 
homes  by  the  hope  of  relief,  would  be  to  incur  the  disgrace 
that  accompanies  every  confession  of  inability  to  keep  a 
promise.  Whatever  be  the  difference  between  the  o-utlay 
which  the  adequate  relief  of  the  famine  necessitates,  and 
the  outlay  which  the  Indian  treasury  can  bear  without 
ruinous  exhaustion,  that  difference  ought  to  be  made  up  out 
of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  After  Mr.  Forster’s  speech 
at  Bradford,  there  is  no  danger  that  any  action  which 
the  Government  may  take  in  this  direction  will  undergo 
hostile  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  Opposition.  If  it 
should  be  necessary  during  the  recess  to  give  airy  pledges, 
to  or  to  undertake  any  obligations,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  need  be 
under  no  fear  of  not  obtaining  an  indemnity. 

There  remains  private  charity,  and  though  we  have  no 
hope  that  such  help  as  can  be  supplied  from  this  source 
will  supersede  the  ultimate  reference  to  the  taxpayer,  there 
are  many  things  that  private  charity  can  do,  if  it  is 
■well  administered,  which  State  relief  can  never  do.  What 
those  things  are  cau  only  be  determined  by  those  who 
know  the  country  and  the  people.  The  State  can  at  most 
prevent  starvation,  and  even  this  it  can  only  prevent  by  a 
very  rough  and  general  process.  All  the  other  forms  of 
distress  which  accompany  and  grow  out  of  destitution  it 
must  perforce  leave  to  private  charity.  The  point  which 
it  is  most  important  to  insist  on  at  this  moment  is  that  the 
Committee  which  will  have  the  charge  of  distributing  the 
alms  sent  out  from  England  should  define,  as  precisely  as 
possible,  the  special  sphere  within  which  it  proposes  to 
act.  Public  and  private  relief  cannot  go  on  side  by  side 
without  some  clearly  marked  line  being  drawn  between 
them.  Without  this  public  relief  will  inevitably  deaden 
and  kill  private  relief.  If  alms  simply  do  what  would  be 
done  equally  well  without  them,  it  is  the  State,  not  the 
poor,  that  is  relieved.  The  taxpayer  may  be  a  very  proper 
object  of  commiseration,  but  the  knowledge  that  he  will  be 
the  ultimate  recipient  of  charitable  gifts  has  an  undoubted 
tendency  to  tie  up  the  purse-strings. 


RAILWAY  PROPERTY 

EARLY  all  the  English  Railway  Companies  have 
declared  their  dividends  and  held  their  meetings. 
The  results  of  the  half-year’s  working  have  perhaps  been 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  in  the  depressed 


condition  of  trade.  With  few  exceptions,  the  dividends 
have  been  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year;  and  in  a  general  estimate  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
system  the  fractional  increase  or  reduction  on  some  lines 
may  be  set  off  against  one  other.  Coal  and  iron  have  been 
extraordinarily  cheap  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge 
for  wages  constantly  becomes  heavier,  probably  through 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  rather 
than  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  payment.  A  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  uncertainty  of  calculations  as  to  the  financial 
state  of  railways  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  recent  experience  with  the  predictions  of  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  as  at  present,  there  were  numerous 
railway  pessimists  who  delighted  to  prove  that  with  the 
constant  expansion  of  capital  accounts  dividends  would 
tend  to  diminish.  It  was  then  impossible  to  discern  the 
causes  which  have  checked  the  natural  elasticity  of  rail¬ 
way  receipts.  The  traffic  has,  notwithstanding  the  dulness 
of  the  times,  largely  increased  ;  but  the  working  expenses 
have  grown  still  more  rapidly.  It  was  formerly  possible  to 
work  great  railway  systems  at  about  48  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  receipts.  The  present  cost  is  more  nearly  53  or  54  per 
cent.  The  prices  of  materials,  after  a  temporary  rise,  have 
now  fallen  to  their  former  level;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
block  system,  and  the  increase  in  the  payments  to  railway 
servants,  form  a  heavy  burden  on  the  property.  If  the  wo”k- 
ing  expenses  had  remained  stationary  during  ten  years, 
several  of  the  great  Companies  would,  notwithstanding  large 
additional  expenditure  of  capital,  now  be  paying  their  share¬ 
holders  nine  orten  per  cent.  When  the  process  of  substituting 
steel  rails  for  iron  is  completed  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  will  far  more  than  cover  the  interest  on  the  capital 
which  will  have  been  expended  on  the  improvement. 
Coals  are  more  likely  to  rise  in  price  than  to  fall,  although 
the  advance  will  be  delayed  by  the  great  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  which  resulted  from  the  high  prices  of  1872  and 
1873.  Unforeseen  causes  of  expense  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  anticipate  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  working,  though  it  may  perhaps  for  some  time  re¬ 
main  at  its  present  amount. 

As  far  as  economic  considerations  are  concerned,  prudent 
capitalists  may  reasonably  invest  their  money  in  ordinary 
railway  stock,  or,  with  still  more  perfect  confidence,  in 
preference  stock  and  debentures  ;  but  there  is  grave  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  laxity  of  modern  legislation.  The  value 
and  safety  of  railway  property  depend  exclusively  on  the 
good  faith  of  Parliament  in  securing  to  promoters  the 
rates  which  they  are  entitled  by  their  special  Acts  to 
charge.  The  latest  Railway  Traffic  Act  has  in  principle, 
though  not  yet  in  detail,  sanctioned  an  arbitrary  alteration 
of  tariffs  which  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  become  mischievous  or  ruinous.  On  the 
application  of  one  of  two  Companies  owning  respectively 
portions  of  a  route  between  two  places,  the  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  fix  a  through  rate,  which  may  be  smaller 
than  the  minimum  rate  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties 
is  legally  entitled  to  charge.  No  equally  anomalous 
infringement  of  vested  rights  has  been  perpetrated  by  the 
Legislature,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  which  was,  by  the  admission  of  its  authors,  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  exceptional  measure.  The  Railway  Com¬ 
mission  was  instituted  on  the  recommendation  of  a  strong: 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  and  in  their  Report  they 
expressly  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  arbitrary  interference 
with  authorized  rates.  The  present  Act  was  passed  with¬ 
out  opposition,  aud  probably  without  consciousness  of  the 
violation  of  legal  maxims  which  it  involved.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  railway  interest  deserve  censure  for  the 
carelessness  which  rendered  it  possible  to  pass  a  measure  of 
contingent  confiscation.  Since  the  Act  was  passed,  a  light¬ 
hearted  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  proposed  to 
extend  the  initiative  of  plunder  to  freighters  and  to  Cor¬ 
porations,  who  would  not  be  restrained  by  the  regard  to 
their  own  safety  which  will  limit  the  rapacity  of 
litigious  Railway  Companies.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  practice  in  this  instance  of  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  predatory  agitation  of  the  notorious 
Grangers  of  Illinois.  The  case  of  the  injured 
Railway  Companies  has  been  forcibly  stated  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Carter,  formerly  member  for 
Coventry,  who  has  no  superior  in  knowledge  of  railway 
law  and  legislation.  His  remonstrance  is  urged  chiefly  on 
behalf  of  holders  of  railway  debentures  ;  but  the  ordinary 
shareholders  have  much  more  reason  for  uneasiness  than 
creditors  who  would,  like  Ulysses,  have  a  claim  to  be 
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devoured  the  last.  No  Railway  Commission  would  inten¬ 
tionally  reduce  a  Company  to  bankruptcy,  though  the 
rights  of  shareholders  might  not  command  the  respect 
which  they  deserve.  ^ 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  passenger  lines  in  the 
South  of  England  have  suffered  less  from  tho  slackness  of 
trade  than  the  railways  which  accommodate  mineral  and 
manufacturing  districts.  The  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Companies  pay  good  dividends  ;  the  condition  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  is  somewhat 
improved ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  Railway  are  brightening,  in  spite  of  tho  arbitrary 
tax  with  which  they  are  handicapped  in  their  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  modes  of  conveyance.  The  London 
and  South- We -item  Company  pays  tho  same  moderate 
dividend  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  Great  Western-pays 
only  3^  per  cent,  against  4  per  cent,  in  1876.  Tho  reasons 
for  a  reduction  of  profit  on  the  line  which  is  now  the  most 
extensive  iu  the  kingdom  will  probably  be  explained  at  the 
meeting,  which  has  not  yet  been  held.  It  is  possible  that 
the  terms  of  amalgamation  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line 
may  have  been  slightly  too  favourable  to  the  smaller  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  it  is  known  that  there  lias  been  a  large  expen¬ 
diture,  probably  chargeable  to  revenue,  on  the  permanent 
way  of  the  amalgamated  line.  The  success  of  the  Severn 
tunnel  is  now  almost  assured  ;  and,  although  the  under¬ 
taking  is  nominally  separate,  the  line  will,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pleted,  add  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Great  Western 
Company.  The  great  mineral  traffic  of  South  AYales,  now 
limited  by  the  gradient  of  the  incline  at  Stroud,  will  pass 
through  the  tunnel,  with  the  result  of  greatly  increasing 
the  load,  and  consequently  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage. 
On  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  the  Great  Western  Com¬ 
pany  are  not  discouraging,  though  the  shareholders 
have  probably  been  disappointed  by  the  present  dividend. 
The  London  and  North-Western  maintains  its  last  year’s 
rate  of  dividend,  notwithstanding  disadvantages  which 
were  fully  explained  by  the  Chairman  at  the  general 
meeting.  The  opening  of  the  Midland  line  to  Carlisle  has 
reduced  the  London  and  North-Western  receipts  by  legiti¬ 
mate  competition,  and  the  same  Company  has  injured  its 
rival  in  a  much  larger  degree  by  the  abolition  of  second 
class,  or  rather  first  class,  accommodation,  and  by  the 
accompanying  reduction  of  fares.  When  the  London  and 
North-Western,  tho  Great  Northern,  and  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  unanimously  complain  of  heavy 
loss  by  the  change  of  rates,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  the  reduction  can  be  beneficial  to  the  Midland.  The 
Midland  Chairman  stated  at  the  meeting  that  the  Board 
were  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  paradoxical  experi¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Company  will 
discontinue  the  use  of  Pullman  cars,  as  they  have  not  been 
found  profitable.  At  the  Great  Northern  and  Great 
Eastern  meetings  the  main  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
failure  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  Companies 
differ  in  their  views  of  the  negotiation  and  its  negative 
conclusion.  The  Great  Northern  maintains  its  dividend  ; 
the  Great  Eastern  only  pays  its  preference  shareholders  in 
full  by  the  questionable  machinery  of  a  suspense  account 
for  improvements  of  the  permanent  way.  Sooner  or  later 
the  amalgamation  will  be  effected,  because  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  utility,  and  consequently  the  profits,  of  the 
joint  undertaking.  The  only  impediment  to  union  is  the 
difficulty  of  agreeing  on  the  terms  of  division  of  receipts  ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  an  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  will  ultimately  he  discovered.  The  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Company  increases  its  modest  dividend  from 
$  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.  The  North  Eastern  has  suffered 
more  heavily  than  any  other  Company  from  the  collapse 
in  minerals  and  in  the  iron  trade. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  theorists  take  occasion  to 
lecture  Railway  Companies  on  the  constant  increase  of 
their  capital  accounts.  A  manufacturer  who  builds  a  new 
shed  or  erects  an  additional  engine  is  happily  not-  liable 
to  the  impertinent  criticisms  of  amateurs,  who  would  per¬ 
haps  advise  him  to  pay  the  cost  out  of  income.  A  Company 
which  adds  to  its  rolling  stock,  and  therefore  to  its  means 
of  earning  revenue,  is  pompously  warned  that  additional 
burdens  will  cause  its  ruin.  Among  those  who  understand 
the  subject  thero  is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
apportionment  of  charges  respectively  to  the  capital  and 
revenue  accounts.  As  a  general  rule,  all  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments  are  charged  to  revenue,  and  all  additions  to  income. 
If  the  Board  of  Directors  were  silly  enough  to  listen  to 


their  officious  counsellors,  they  would  frequently  leave 
both  ordinary  and  preference  shareholders  without  a 
dividend.  O110  consequence  would  be  that  no  improve¬ 
ments  would  find  favour  with  the  proprietors;  but  it  is 
superfluous,  except  for  the  sake  of  correcting  blunders 
which  incessantly  reappear,  to  expose  the  folly  of  a  mode 
of  conducting  business  which  no  private  trader  would 
dream  of  adopting. 


ENGLAND  AND  CHINA. 

\  BLUE-BOOK  containing  further  correspondence  oft 
t'ue  late  disputes  with  the  Chinese  Government  adds 
little  to  the  facts  which  were  already  known,  except  by  fill¬ 
ing  iu  details  which  are  sometimes  more  instructive  than  the 
statement  of  actual  results.  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  when  he 
urged  the  Chinese  Government  to  afford  redress  for  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  had  little  hope  of  a  sincere  and 
impartial  investigation ;  hut  he  rightly  deemed  it  expedient 
to  insist  on  an  official  inquiry,  which,  as  the  result  proved, 
was  likely  to  supply  indirect  evidence  of  the  real  origin  of 
the  crime.  A  Commission  despatched  to  tho  province  of 
Yun  Nun  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Grosvenor,  Secretary 
of  the  English  Embassy,  with  a  competent  staff.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  district  the  Commissioners,  in  concert  with 
the  Governor  of  the  province,  at  once  arranged  an  ilVusory 
trial  in  the  unfounded  hope  of  misleading  tho  troublesome 
foreigners.  A  military  officer  of  subordinate  rank  was 
selected  as  the  principal  ageut  in  tho  murder ;  but  ingenious 
precautions  were  at  the  same  time  employed  to  secure 
the  prisoner  against  danger  of  conviction.  One  principle 
of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  China,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  that  capital  punishment  is 
not  to  be  inflicted  except  on  confession  of  guilt.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  the  rule  places  no  serious  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  prosecution,  because  torture  is  used  to  extort  con¬ 
fession  when  a  conviction  is  thought  desirable.  Sir  T. 
Wade  had  properly  stipulated  that  in  the  Yun  Nan  inquiry 
torture  was  not  to  be  applied.  The  Commissioners  there¬ 
fore  informed  Mr.  Grosvenor  that  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  ;  but  that,  as  they  were  not  to  use 
torture,  they  must  be  satisfied  with  his  denial  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  crime.  Eor  the  further  satisfaction  of  justice- 
the  authorities  asserted  that  the  actual  murder  had  been 
committed  by  mountain  savages  to  whom  Mr.  Margary 
had  refused  to  pay  black  mail.  With  remarkable  fertility 
in  fiction,  they  invented  for  the  occasion  an  imaginary  range 
of  hills,  which  were  alleged  to  he  near  the  town  of 
Manwine,  where  the  murder  occurred.  They  next  kid¬ 
napped  a  dozen  natives  of  another  hill  district, 
who  had  come  down  into  the  low  country  to  trade.  The 
supposed  assassins,  who  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Margary, 
were  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  English  representa¬ 
tives  through  an  interpreter,  who  reported  on  their  behalf 
a  full  confession  of  the  crime.  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  his 
assistants  observed  that  the  length  of  the  interpreter’s 
statements  bore  no  relation  to  the  brief  answers  of  the 
prisoners,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  eliciting,  by  ques¬ 
tions  suggested  at  the  moment,  contradictions  of  the  re¬ 
corded  evidence.  After  the  first  hearing,  Mr.  Grosvenor 
declined  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  inquiry  ;  and  on  his 
report,  combined  with  other  sources  of  information,  the 
Ambassador  had  little  difficulty  in  satisfying  himself  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  and  the  attack  directed  at  the 
same  time  against  Colonel  Browne  and  his  escort  on  their 
advance  ifrom  the  West,  were  executed  under  the 
orders  of  Tsen,  the  Governor  of  Yun  Nan,  with  the  previous- 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Pekin.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  required  the  discharge  of  the  victims  who  were  to  have 
been  offered  in  cheap  satisfaction  of  the  English  demand. 
In  graciously  assenting  to  his  request,  the  Yaruen,  or 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  explained  the  Ambassador’s 
clemency,  not  by  his  knowledge  that  tho  accused  persons 
were  innocent,  but  by  a  supposed  English  theory  that  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  future  were  to  be  preferred  to  retribution 
for  the  past.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  Chinese 
diplomatists  consciously  possess  a  sense  of  humour.  Their 
tortuous  audacity  of  assertion  and  contrivance  might 
excite  tho  envy  of  General  Ignatieff,  and  could  scarcely 
fail  to  attract  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mr.  Gallenga, 
After  much  consideration,  Sir  Thomas  Wade  determined 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  murder  in  connexion  with  1 
certain  other  differences  which  had  long  been  subjects  of 
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negotiation.  The  real  criminals  were  too  highly  placed  to 
be  made  personally  responsible,  and  warlike  reprisals  would 
have  involved  indefinite  evil  and  danger.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  both  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  a  Chinese  Ambassador 
have  been  for  some  months  in  England,  the  approval  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  provisional  settlement  is  ap¬ 
parently  still  suspended,  as  it  is  not  published  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Blue-Book  ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  Lord  Derby’s 
silence  that  the  Government  will  ultimately  acquiesce  in 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Some  of  those  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Wade  consulted  thought  that  he  should  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Governor  of  Yun  Nan ; 
and  others  proposed  the  exaction  of  material  concessions, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  of  river 
steam  navigation,  and  of  a  mint  and  a  postal  system.  The 
Ambassador  was  satisfied  that  the  conviction  of  the  real 
criminals  was  beyond  his  roach ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  judged  rightly  in  declining  to  make  beneficial 
innovations  additionally  unpalatable  by  imposing  them  as 
penalties.  His  actual  demands  were  limited  to  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  10,000 1.  to  the  family  of  Mr.  MargARY  and  to  others 
who  hud  suffered  by  the  Chinese  attack ;  to  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  missions  of  Colonel  Browne  and  Mr. 
Grosvenoe  ;  and  to  the  settlement  of  various  claims  of 
English  merchants.  The  Chinese  Government  alsoundertook 
to  open  some  additional  ports  to  English  commerce,  and 
to  send  to  England  an  Ambassador  whose  mission  was  to 
be  permanent,  although  his  first  duty  was  to  tender  an 
apology  on  the  part  of  his  Government. 

The  Blue-Book  contains  an  elaborate  document  in  the 
form  of  a  Memorandum  of  Proposals  by  Mr.  Hart, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  Customs.  His  scheme 
has  no  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  published  correspondence ; 
and,  as  the  proposals  have  not  hitherto  been  approved  by 
the  Government  of  Pekin,  the  paper  is  principally  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  practical 
difficulties  of  foreign  intercourse  with  China.  Mr. 
Hart’s  statements  and  arguments  are  the  more  in¬ 
structive  because,  in  his  official  capacity,  he  re¬ 
gards  political  and  commercial  questions  in  some  degree 
from  a  Chinese  point  of  view.  His  mixed  character  is  to  a 
certain  extent  reflected  in  his  style,  which,  through  his 
long  absence  from  England,  partakes  of  an  idiom  which 
may  possibly  be  that  of  China.  Like  the  literary  dialect 
of  German  scholars,  Mr.  Hart’s  composition  seems  to  bean 
utterance  of  inarticulate  thought ;  and  in  one  instance, 
probably  by  coincidence  rather  than  through  imitation,  he 
uses  a  form  of  speech  which  might  be  borrowed  from  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy.  As  some  metaphysicians  distribute  the 
universe  into  the  Icli  and  the  nicht-Ich,  Mr.  Hart  speaks 
of  China  and  not  China,  meaning  the  Empire  and  the 
Treaty  Powers,  or  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  one  curious 
passage  he  justly  observes  that  “  the  Christian  public  may 
“  hesitate  to  trust  their  Christian  nationals  in  Pagan  China 
“  unless  surrounded  by  the  full  blaze  of  extra-territori- 
“  ality.”  The  rhetoric  in  this  case  is  too  ambitious  for  the 
vehicle  in  which  it  is  conveyed;  but,  if  Mr.  Hart’s  English  has 
grown  rusty  by  expatriation,  his  judgment  is  sound, and  his 
meaning  may,  by  the  exercise  of  adequate  attention,  always 
be  discovered.  No  writer  has  pointed  out  more  forcibly 
the  difficulties  which  are  inseparable  from  the  claim  by 
foreigners  of  commercial  privileges  and  of  personal  im¬ 
munity  from  Chinese  jurisdiction.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
foreigners  would  be  allowed  to  trade  and  to  travel  with 

o  _ 

comparative  freedom  under  the  inadmissible  condition  of 
their  becoming  subject  to  Chinese  law.  The  entire  docu¬ 
ment  deserves  careful  study  by  those  who  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  Chinese  questions,  though  it  was  composed  under 
orders  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  Pekin  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Many  causes  of  dispute 
■would  be  removed  if  all  parties  would  assent  to  Mr.  Hart’s 
suggestion  that  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
should  be  regarded  without  proof  as  foreign  merchandise, 
while  minor  goods,  which  are  collectively  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  should  be  subject  to  the  fiscal  regulations  of  China. 
The  staples,  as  he  properly  calls  them,  would  be  cottons, 
woollens,  metals,  and  sugar  inwards,  and  tea,  silk,  sugar, 
and  cotton  outwards.  Mr.  Hart  proposes  that  the  import 
and  export  duties  respectively  on  the  enumerated  articles, 
together  with  the  inland  dues,  should  be  paid  at  the  port 
of  entry  or  export,  and  that  no  additional  chai’ge  should 
be  afterwards  imposed.  All  other  kinds  of  merchandize, 
except  opium,  for  which  special  provision  is  made,  would 
be  exempt  from  Customs  duty,  and  be  liable  to  all  local 
rates.  In  all  questions  of  this  kind,  the  Treaty  Powers 


have  a  common  interest ;  but  they  are  probably  willing  to 
devolve  commercial  negotiations  on  the  English  Embassy. 
Of  the  whole  trade  with  China,  70  percent,  is  in  the  hands 
of  English  merchants;  lopercent.  belongsto  the  Americans; 
and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  is  divided  among  ten  other 
States.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  Government  or 
its  representatives  have  at  any  time  shrunk  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  attaches  to  their  exceptional  position. 


PREVENTABLE  FILTH. 

riPHE  Times  of  last  Monday  contained  a  letter  which  is 
JL  likely,  we  fear,  to  have  little  or  no  influence,  because 
the  evils  to  which  it  calls  attention  could  be  cheaply  and 
easily  remedied.  There  are  two  kinds  of  sanitary  author¬ 
ities  to  be  met  with,  and  they  seem  equally  unfitted  to 
take  in  hand  a  small  reform.  If  they  are  sluggish,  they 
have  an  impartial  hatred  to  all  improvements  ;  if  they  are 
active,  they  have  a  noble  contempt  for  any  but  large  improve¬ 
ments.  Either  they  have  no  conception  of  any  duty  except 
that  of  saving  the  ratepayers’  pockets,  or  they  will  not 
entertain  a  proposal  which  does  not  propose  to  take  a  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  ratepayers’  pockets.  Thus  between  the  two 
the  humble  reform  which  Mr.  Bell  has  at  heart  runs  a  great 
risk  of  escaping  notice.  Yet,  though  in  each  particular 
instance  but  a  trifling  change  is  needed,  the  aggregate 
harm  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  large  enough.  There 
is  not  a  watercoui’se  in  the  country  that  does  not  suffer 
fi-om  the  cause  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bell  ;  and  though  the 
evil  is  every  year  becoming  more  characteristically  a  country 
rather  than  a  town  evil,  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  in 
so  far  as  they  drink  river  water,  equally  suffer  by  it.  The 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  will  do  something,  though  it  may  be 
feared  not  very  much,  towards  delivering  our  streams 
from  manufacturing  and  mining  pollution  ;  and  the  sewage 
of  riverside  towns  is  being  gradually  diverted  to  other 
uses  than  that  of  poisoning  their  neighbours  lower  down. 
It  may  be  a  long  time  before  a  complete  check  is  applied 
to  either  of  these  evils ;  but  they  are  at  least  in  the  way 
to  be  prevented  at  some  future  time.  But,  besides  these 
two  chief  sources  of  river  pollution,  there  is  a  third,  which 
still  subsists  in  full  force.  Along  every  considerable  river 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  single  houses,  each 
one  of  which  contributes  its  quota  of  filth  to  the  stream  on 
whose  banks  it  stands.  Mr.  Bell  has  lately  been  in 
Surrey,  in  Berkshire,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland;  and  of  all 
the  places  he  has  visited  he  has  the  same  story  to  tell. 
In  all,  he  says,  he  “  found  reckless  defilement  of  pretty 
“  streams,  which,  but  for  the  filthy  customs  of  the  resi- 
“  dents,  would  be  sweet  and  wholesome.  In  all  of  them 
“  the  old-fashioned  privy  was  in  common  use,  and  the  soil, 
“  instead  of  being  converted  by  admixture  of  earth  into 
“  valuable  manure,  is  retained  in  its  original  form”- — but 
not  in  its  original  place — “  to  be  the  source  of  disease 
“  and  death.”  The  motive  for  this  is  everywhere 
the  same.  In  towns  drainage  is  mostly  reduced  to 
a  system,  even  if  an  imperfect  system,  and  the  munici¬ 
palities  are  being  compelled  by  legal  process  to  find 
some  other  outlet  for  their  sewage  than  a  run¬ 
ning  stream.  In  the  better  class  of  houses  in  the 
country  cesspools  are  commonly  in  use,  and  even  if  the 
house  lies  close  to  the  river,  it  is  only  accidentally  that  the 
contents  of  the'  cesspool  find  their  way  thither.  But  neither 
the  owner  nor  the  occupier  of  a  country  cottage  cares  for 
the  most  part  to  go  to  more  expense  than  he  can  help,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  privy  almost  invariably  drains 
straight  into  the  river,  wherever  there  is  a  river  for  it  to 
drain  into.  Mr.  Bell  hints,  not  obscurely,  at  the  terrible 
things  that  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares  to  inspect 
the  household  arrangements  of  thelock-keeper  atHambledon 
lock,  and  memory  will  supply  all  who  know  the  Thames 
well  with  similar  examples.  As  your  boat  drifts  by  a  large 
town  your  eyes  are  no  longer  offended,  as  they  once  were 
by  the  unmistakable  presence  of  sewage  on  a  large  scale. 
But  wherever  a  cottage  or  a  small  tavern  is  planted  close 
to  the  stream,  your  nose  reports  the  equally  unmistakable 
presence  of  sewage  on  a  small  scale,  and,  if  you  look  care¬ 
fully,  a  drain  pipe,  half-concealed  by  vegetation,  is  sure  to 
be  peeping  out  from  among  the  weeds  on  the  bank.  It  is 
cheaper  to  employ  the  river  to  carry  offensive  matter  away 
than  to  use  human  labour ;  and  as  the  annoyance  is  felt 
rather  by  those  who  live  below  them  than  by  the  inmates 
themselves,  they  bear  it  with  a  great  deal  of  patience. 

As  Mr.  Bell  points  out,  the  aggregate  of  the  pollutions 
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to  which  our  rivers  are  subjected  from  this  single  cause  is 
enormous,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  could  not  be 
prevented  with  the  utmost  ease  and  at  a  very  moderate 
cost.  Those  foul  matters  which  are  giving  civilized  com¬ 
munities  so  much  trouble  just  now  are  subject  in  a  most 
convenient  degree  to  the  influence  of  their  mother  earth. 
When  once  they  find  themselves  in  contact  with  her,  they 
lose  all  their  obnoxious  qualities,  and  become  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commonwealth.  Under  this  kindly  discipline, 
what  is  sewage  to-day  is  manure  three  months  hence. 
Thus,  wherever  there  is  a  garden,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  sewage  of  a  single  house.  No  elaborate 
process  of  deodorization  is  required ;  the  one  thing  needful 
is  a  handful  of  dry  earth.  The  application  of  this  principle 
has  perhaps  been  retarded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  commonly 
associated  with  a  particular  apparatus.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  itself  is  too  large  to  be  comprehended  in  a  patent. 
When  Mr.  Bell  says  that  it  can  be  applied  in  every 
country  cottage  for  3Z.  or  4 1.,  he  very  much  overstates  the 
cost.  If  a  sanitary  authority  were  to  underlake  the  work, 
earth  closets  might  be  substituted  for  privies,  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  neighbouring  stream  be  entirely  prevented,  and 
the  cottages  themselves  be  rendered  infinitely  more  healthy, 
at  a  cost  probably  of  under  twenty  shillings  per  cottage. 
Where  the  occupier  of  the  cottage  bore  the  expense  him¬ 
self,  he  would  eventually  repay  himself  by  the  increased 
productiveness  of  his  garden.  Where  the  owner  bore  the 
expense,  he  might  take  his  share  of  this  increased  produc¬ 
tiveness  in  the  shape  of  a  larger  rent.  Where  the  sanitary 
authorities  bore  the  expense,  they  might  undertake  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth,  and  in  this  way  they  might  set  up  as 
manure  merchants  and  command  a  sale  which,  if  not 
positively  remunerative,  would  at  least  hold  them  harmless 
against  serious  loss.  There  are  no  great  interests  to  be 
fought  or  gained  over,  as  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  or 
mining  pollutions.  Though  the  householders  who  do  their 
best  to  spoil  our  rivers  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  they  are  happily  innocent  of  concert  or  organi¬ 
zation.  In  towns  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  storing,  and 
removing  earth  is  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this  system, 
and  for  any  water-carriage  system  an  outfall  has  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  There  are  excuses  therefore  for  delays  in  dealing  with 
town  sewage  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  village  sewage. 
Wherever  there  is  abundance  of  garden  ground  attached 
to  the  houses,  or  of  spare  ground  close  to  the  houses— and 
one  or  both  of  these  conditions  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
every  English  village — an  energetic  sanitary  authority 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  delivering  the  streams  and 
watercourses  from  this  most  mischievous  form  of  pollu¬ 
tion. 

Why,  then,  is  it  not  done  ?  Why  are  such  statements 
as  those  in  Mr.  Bell’s  letter  true  of  almost  every  village  ? 
Why  are  the  very  officials  of  the  Thames  Conservancy 
accomplices  in  the  work  of  befouling  the  Thames  ?  The 
answer  is  the  one  we  have  so  often  had  to  give  to  similar 
questions.  The  sanitary  authorities  are  there,  but  the 
energetic  sanitary  authorities  are  not  there.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  or,  to  use  the 
name  which  is  still  the  more  familiar  of  the  two,  the 
Board  of  Guardians — could  in  a  great  degree  get  rid  of 
the  drinking-water  difficulty  and  the  sewage  difficulty  by 
one  and  the  same  measure — the  adoption  of  the  earth 
system  in  some  form.  They  would  requix-e  no  doubt  the 
energetic  support  either  of  their  more  influential  constitu¬ 
ents,  or  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  but,  with  one 
or  other  of  these  at  their  backs,  success  would  be  certain. 
The  question  of  cost  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
judicious  and  conciliatory  temper,  and  the  local  cii’cum- 
stances  of  each  village  would  have  to  be  carefully  taken  into 
account.  In  some  cases  the  subject  might  be  moi-e  easily 
approached  through  the  landlords,  in  othei's  through  the 
ratepayers.  But  if  the  persons  of  most  weight  among  the 
x’atepayers  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  chauge, 
or  if  the  Local  Government  Board  were  pi-epared  to  uphold 
the  sanitary  authority  against  all  opposition,  the  reformers 
would  certainly  have  their  way  in  the  end.  Sanitary  obstruc¬ 
tion  nowadays  is  sluggish  and  secret.  It  opposes  a  vast 
number  of  obstacles  to  improvement,  but  they  are  of  the  inert 
and  passive  kind.  It  is  ashamed  to  appeal  to  Parliament; 
it  never  thinks  of  challenging  the  decision  of  a  resolute 
Govei-nment.  Surely  it  is  time  that  it  should  have  a 
resolute  Government  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  instance 
it  was  wise  to  leave  local  sanitary  authoi’ities  a  very  large 
discretion  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  action.  But 
each  succeeding  year  makes  it  clearer  what  there  is  to  be 


done,  and  which  of  the  sanitary  authorities  are  disposed  to 
do  it ;  and  in  proportioxx  as  these  points  are  ascertained,  the 
justification  for  the  indulgence  hitherto  shown  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  becomes  less. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGARIA. 

ON  consulting  a  map  of  Bulgaria  we  perceive  that  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  several  contending  armies  or  fractions  of  armies 
are  comprised  within  a  limited  octagonal  area,  of  which  the  angles 
are  Rustchuk,  Rasgrad,  Osman  Bazar,  Shipka,  Lovatz,  Plevna, 
Nicopolis,  and  Sistova.  Roughly  speaking,  each  distance  is  no  more 
than  thirty  miles,  a  little  over  or  under,  except  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  side,  where  the  line  from  Osman  Bazar  to  Shipka  is  about 
fifty-five  miles  in  length  as  the  crow  flies.  So  small  indeed  is  the 
space  that  the  distance  between  the  extreme  angles  does  not  reach- 
a  hundred  miles — that  between  Sistova  and  the  northern  outlet  of 
the  Shipka  Pass  is  no  more  than  sixty — and  from  Lovatz  to- 
Ostnan  Bazar  is  but  eighty  miles.  We  may  represent  the  Danube 
between  Rustchuk  and  Nicopolis  as  the  chord  of  an  arc  strung  to 
its  extreme  tension ;  and  the  arrow,  the  line  Sistova-Shipka, 
would  be  the  central  artery  of  Russian  communications  between 
their  base  and  the  front.  On  the  circumference  of  the  arc  the 
Turks  have  three  considerable  armies — one  at  Plevna,  one  in  and 
north  of  the  Balkan  passes,  and  one  may  he  generally  described  as 
holding  the  space  between  the  sources  of  the  Kara  Lom  and  Ghali 
Dere  rivers,  with  a  fraction  on  the  right  hank  of  the  former  and 
one  on  the  .left  bank  of  the  latter  stream.  West  of  Rasgrad  and 
nearer  Rustchuk  towards  the  lower  Lom  is  a  smaller  force  of 
Mehemet  Ali’s  command  under  Ahmed  Eyoub.  Its  where¬ 
abouts  cannot  he  more  exactly  defined.  During  the  last 
week  the  army  of  Osman  Pasha  has  been  almost  sta¬ 
tionary  in  its  iuipi’ovised  fortress  of  Plevna.  That  of  Mehemet 
Ali  has  been  gradually  edging  its  way,  with  or  without  combat, 
from  north  of  Eski  Djuma  till  it  has  gained  the  position  above 
indicated.  Midway  between  the  positions  held  by  Osman  and 
Mehemet  Ali  the  army  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  or  a  large  fraction  of 
it,  has  been  engaged  for  several  days  consecutively  in  an  attempt 
to  force  hack  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  Russians  from  their 
entrenchments  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  in  order,  if  possible,  by  joining 
hands  with  the  armies  on  its  right  and  left,  to  complete  the  military 
cordon.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  by  forcing  the 
Russians  hack  on  Tirnova  Suleiman  would  thereby  he  enabled  to 
enter  into  tangible  communication  with  both  armies ;  but  at  any 
rate,  by  his  so  doing,  the  circumference  of  the  Turkish  operations 
would  become  more  contracted,  and  combined  movements  be 
rendered  more  practicable. 

The  Daily  News  Correspondent,  without  particularly  specifying 
the  dislocation  of  the  Russian  foi’ces,  enables  us  to  form  a  very 
probable  conclusion  as  to  the  general  idea  which  has  presided  over 
their  present  strategy.  It  seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
determination  to  hold  on  to  evei-y  position  that  can  he  held  until 
the  expected  reinforcements  have  time  to  get  up  into  line.  In 
pursuance  of  this  idea  the  Russians  have,  to  use  the  expressive  simile 
of  the  Correspondent,  dispei-sed  their  troops  as  “  palisades.  ’  They, 
as  it  were,  lined  the  interior  circumference  of  the  arc,  so  that, 
in  whichever  direction  the  Turks  have  advanced,  they  immediately 
came  across  an  enemy.  The  most  considerable  united  forces  are 
without  doubt  those  under  the  Czarewitch  on  the  Lom,  and 
those  under  Kriidener  on  the  line  Slatina,  Bogot,  Poradim, 
Tirstenik  over  against  Plevna.  The  easy  success  of  Suleimans 
first  efforts  in  the  Shipka  Pass  disclosed  an  absence  of  numbers- 
on  the  Russian  side  at  that  point  which  has  since  been  made  good. 
The  division  with  which  was  Baker  Pasha,  and  which  forms  the- 
advanced  guard  of  Mehemet  Ali,  obliged  the  Russians  to  retire 
from  Ayaslar  on  Sultan-koi,  and  laid  bare  their  weakness  on  that 
side.  So  that  it  is  very  obvious  the  Russians  have  been 
endeavouring  to  impose  upon  the  Turks  by  a  display  of  readiness 
to  meet  them  at  every  point ;  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  this, 
the  persistent  talk  about  revenging  Plevna  by  delivering  an 
assault  with  superior  forces  was  intended  as  a  blind.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  these  superior  forces  without  receding  from 
many  points  of  the  circumference.  Doubtless  the  army  facing 
Osman  Pasha  has  been  made  as  strong  as  was  possible  consistently 
with  maintaining  the  “  palisade  ”  plan  ;  and  without  doubt  many 
of  the  reinforcements  now  daily  arriving  are  directed  to  join  it, 
for  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  strength  at  Plevna  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  Russian  communications. 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  ■ 
the  struggle  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  we  will  endeavour  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  succinct  precis  of  the  strategic  situation.  It  has  • 
frequently  happened  that  armies  under  very  indifferent  direction  ■ 
have  succeeded  against  armies  led  excellently  well,  but  which  were 
composed  of  inferior  material.  The  good  fighting  of  the 
soldiers  often  atones  for  faults  of  leadership.  Wellington 

used  to  say,  “  If  I  make  mistakes,  my  troops  get  me '  out 
of  them ;  but  when  they  get  into  a  scrape  opposite,  their 
men  don’t  get  them  out  of  it.”  But  when  two  armies 
of  equal  fighting  power  and  in  nearly  equal  numbers  come 
into  collision  the  result  will  mainly  depend  on  which  enjoys  the 
superiority  of  direction.  Now,  should  the  Russians  fail  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  we  do  not  hazard  a  hasty  opinion  when  we  say  that  their  failure 
will  have  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  their  violation  of  the  funda* 
mental  principles  of  strategy.  What  says  the  first  principle  ?  The 
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great  object  is  combination  and  direction  iu  order  to  meet  the  enemy 
at  the  decisive  point  with  a  superior  force.  The  second  principle 
inculcates  the  necessity  of  striking  at  the  enemy’s  communications 
while  guarding  one’s  own.  Then  conies  in  the  third  principle, 
which  show's  how  the  first  two  can  alone  be  applied — namely,  by 
moving  on  “  interior  lines  ” ;  in  other  words,  by  preserving  the 
touch  between  the  fractions  of  an  army  so  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  given  point  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy  is  able  to 
do  so.  One  sees  on  looking  at  the  map  that  the  Russians,  occupying 
a  central  position  between  the  various  Turkish  armies,  have  the 
advantage  of  being  on  interior  lines  with  regard  to  those  armies. 
Looking  at  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  mileage,  the  Russians  could 
concentrate  their  entire  forces  in  the  octagon  before  either  of  the 
Turkish  armies  could  join  that  nearest  to  it.  Now,  howr  have  the 
Russians  applied  these  principles  ?  After  passing  the  Danube  they 
find  on  their  left  flank  a  group  of  strong  fortresses  containing  large 
garrisons  and  a  formidable  artillery.  Entrenched  within  reach  and 
shelter  of  the  strongest  of  these  fortresses  (Shurnla)  is  an  army  of 
Turks  of  unknown  numbers.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with 
a  demonstration  against  the  fortress  more  immediately  threaten¬ 
ing  their  river  passage  (Rustchuk) ;  they  leave  a  certain 
force  in  observation  of  the  entrenched  camp  by  Shurnla, 
and  push  on,  seize  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and  make 
a  dash  for  a  point  a  long  way  south — Adrianople.  The 
capture  of  the  capital  city  of  Roumelia,  w7e  are  told,  was  to  further 
a  political  purpose.  Meamvhile  the  Turks  show  on  all  sides  in 
greater  numbers  than  was  anticipated :  they  are  well  armed,  well 
led  ;  they  fight  tenaciously  ;  and  moreover,  as  out  of  the  earth  or 
from  behind  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  there  appears  on  the  right  flank 
of  the  invaders  a  considerable  army,  which,  when  assailed,  gives 
battle.  And  the  result  of  the  battle  is  that  the  river  passage,  the 
one  bridge  across  a  broad  stream,  is  in  serious  danger  of  capture, 
and  the  safety  of  the  entire  Russian  army  thereby  imperilled. 
What  good  would  have  accrued  to  them  had  they  installed  them¬ 
selves  in  Adrianople,  if  the  victorious  Turk  was  at  Sistova  ?  To 
continue ;  no  great  fortress  shows  any  sign  of  being  prematurely 
frightened  into  surrender,  either  by  demonstrations  or  by  bombard¬ 
ment  ;  and,  while  on  the  west  the  Russian  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  probable  proceedings  of  their  foe  entrenched  thirty  miles  from 
Sistova,  on  the  east  another  large  army,  forty  miles  from  the  same 
place,  demands  the  presence  of  more  than  two  whole  corps,  which, 
under  the  Czarewitch,  have  never  ventured  to  make  a  single  offensive 
movement  of  any  importance  against  it.  On  the  southern  side  the 
Russians,  after  triumphantly  marching  into  Roumelia,  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  a  superior  force,  and  are  compelled  to  retreat 
into  the  mountains.  Not  only  this,  but  the  whole  invasion  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  because  the  losses  have  been  so  great 
from,  sickness  and  sword,  and  because  there  are  not  men 
sufficient  to  undertake  any  offensive  enterprise.  The  Russian 
commanders  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  setting  up  a  palisade  of 
troops  all  round  the  central  area  in  their  possession  ;  and  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  which  bad  constituted  itself  the  executor  of  a  sacred 
mission,  and  which  went  forth  as  to  certain  victory,  finds  that  not 
only  it  is  unable  to  advance,  but  it  has  been  obliged  to  give  way. 
At  this  moment  it  is  the  invaders  who  are  on  their  defence.  The 
world  is  not  waiting  to  hear  if  the  Russians  will  succeed  in  an 
offensive  battle,  hut  whether  the  Turks  will  break  down  the 
Russian  palisades.  We  are  come  to  asking  will  Osman  Pasha 
attack  P  will  Mehemet  Ali  move  to  assist  Suleiman  ?  will  the 
latter  succeed  in  breaking  through  into  the  plain  P 

We  have  of  course  no  idea  of  treating  the  whole  strategy  of  the 
campaign  within  the  limits  of  an  article.  We  are  hut  leading  up 
now  to  the  inquiry  how  itisthat  the  whole  Russian  scheme  of  action 
has  been  deranged,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  have  had 
to  fight  a  protracted  battle  in  tho  Shipka  Pass,  with  perhaps  the 
prospect,  in  case  of  defeat  there,  of  incurring  a  widespread  dis¬ 
aster.  The  answer  is  readily  to  he  found  in  the  application  to  the 
case  in  point  of  the  strategical  principles  we  have  above  laid  down. 
We  have  here  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  Adrianople  was  pursued  with  a  political  object.  If 
political  advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  its  capture,  while 
from  military  reasons  it  could  not  he  captured,  it  follows  that  the 
failure  was  complete  in  every  sense. 

After  their  first  success  in  the  passage  of  the  Danube  and  of  tbe 
Balkans,  tbe  Russians  discovered  they  bad  not  sufficient  means 
wherewith  to  prosecute  an  offensive  on  an  extended  scale.  But  their 
advanced  force  continued  to  contend  with  greatly  superior  numbers 
south  of  the  Balkans.  Unable  to  detach  from  their  two  main 
armies  on  the  Jantra  and  the  Lorn,  which  had  already  enough  on 
their  hands,  ho  sufficient  reinforcement  could  he  despatched  to 
succour  Gourko.  The  result  is  that  the  Turks  win  combat  after 
combat,  and  clear  the  country  south  of  the  mountains ;  and  then, 
following  up  their  success,  are  actually  breaking  through  into  the 
heart  of  the  Russian  zone  of  operations. 

Applying  those  principles,  then,  by  which  every  operation  of 
war  is  tested — let  us  ask,  did  the  Grand  Duke,  occupying  as  he  did 
a  central  position,  and  enjoying  the  vast  advantage  of  interior  lines, 
so  combine  and  direct  his  forces  as  to  be  superior  at  his  chosen 
points  of  attack  P  The  first  onslaught  was  made  on  Osman  Pasha, 
with  inferior  numbers.  It  failed.  A  second  attack,  after  due 
deliberation,  was  made,  and  with  inferior  numbers.  It  failed.  A 
small  force  was  then  detached  to  seize  Lovatz,  south  of  Plevna.  It 
encountered  a  superior  enemy,  and  was  compelled,  after  in¬ 
curring  useless  losses,  to  retire.  Gourko  was  ordered  to  advance 
towards  Adrianople.  He  fought  a  series  of  engagements  with 
inferior  numbers,  against  a  continually  increasing  array,  and  be 


failed.  On  another  side,  isolated  attacks  by  divisions  were  made, 
now  towards  Rustchuk,  now  towards  Rasgrad,  again  towards  Eski 
Djuma.  Nearly  every  attack  failed.  If  these  attacks  were  simply 
made  to  impress  upon  tbe  Turks  that  their  enemy  was  on  tbe  alert, 
and  was  still  prosecuting  tbe  offensive,  the  method  adopted  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  strengthen  tbe  morale  of  the  Russian  troops 
or  to  depress  that  of  their  foes.  If,  as  we  know,  the  Russian 
divisions  have  been  disposed  like  palisades  around  tbe  circum¬ 
ference  of  tbe  circle,  and  marched  and  countermarched  till  they 
have  become,  as  a  Correspondent  says,  “  much  mixed,”  it  shows 
clearly  that  no  absence  of  road  communication  or  difficulties  of 
terrain  can  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  tbe  non-execution  of 
combined  movements.  As  regards  that  principle  which  enjoins 
the  threatening  of  an  enemy’s  communications  without  en¬ 
dangering  one’s  own — in  this  case,  w  hen  the  main  body  of 
tbe  invading  army  bad  to  be  retained  on  tbe  defensive  to 
prevent  its  communications  being  instantly  severed,,  and  so  was 
unable  adequately  to  sustain  the  force  making  a  detached 
offensive  operation,  we  can  only7  say  it  negatively  proves  that  it  is 
tbe  Russians,  not  the  Turks,  who  are  menaced  in  their  most  vital 
point.  Osman  Pasha  seems  to  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  retire  on 
Sofia  ;  with  very  little  difficulty  be  might  make  for  "VViddin  again. 
Mehemet  Ali’s  communications  with  bis  iortresses  and  with  tbe 
sea  are  open.  Suleiman  can  retire  whenever  be  likes. 

Since  the  Russians  have  found  themselves  so  short  of  men,  of 
what  immense  assistance  would  tbe  detached  corps  under  Zimmer¬ 
man  have  been  !  Had  the  Grand  Duke  disposed  of  40,000  more 
men,  tbe  attack  on  Plevna  might  have  been  made  with  superior 
force,  or  renewed  since  the  battle,  or  Gourko  might  have  been  very 
considerably  reinforced.  But  Zimmerman’s  40.000  men  have  been, 
as  it  were,  en  Vair ;  isolated  in  a  corner  far  away  from  tbe  deci¬ 
sive  point  in  tbe  struggle.  They  caused  by7  their  entrance  into 
Dobrudscba  the  withdrawal  of  a  very  inferior  body  of  Egyptians 
aud  Turks  from  the  main  army  to  watch  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  that  was  all ;  and  they  have  been  exposed  for  months 
to  the  effects  of  a  very  unhealthy  and  malarious  atmosphere. 
Zimmerman  was  sent  iu  tbe  first  instance  into  Dobrudscba  to 
divert  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Turks  and  cause  them  to  withdraw 
troops  from  higher  up  the  Danube  to  oppose  him.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  that  movement  failed  of  its  object,  and  tbe  Russians  got  over 
tbe  river  in  another  quarter  also,  the  corps  of  Zimmerman  could 
only  be  of  use  so  far  as  it  could  besiege  Silistria,  or  more  particularly 
Varna,  intercept  the  communications  of  tbe  Turks  on  tbe  lines 
Varna-Sbumla,  Shumla-Rustcbuk ;  or  if  it  could  actually  penetrate 
through  a  difficult  country  into  tbe  heart  of  tbe  Quadrilateral,  and 
closely7  co-operate  with  tbe  Russians  besieging  Rustchuk.  It  was 
favourably  situated  also  in  case  the  Turkish  field  army  before 
Shurnla  sustained  a  great  defeat.  But  the  moment  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Turks  bad  numbers  wherewith  to  garrison  each 
fortress,  that  their  field  army  had  no  intention  of  meeting  its 
enemy’s  wishes  by  leaving  its  secure  entrenchments  to  risk  an  open 
battle— that,  above  all,  tbe  Russians  on  tbe  western  face  of  tbe 
fortresses  were  unable  either  to  besiege  or  blockade  either  one  of 
them,  or  to  attack  tbe  field  army — then  the  detention  of  a  large 
force  away  in  Dobrudscha  was  worse  than  useless.  It  was  said 
that,  in  case  of  the  Turks  attempting  to  disembark  and  occupy 
Tultcba  with  a  view  to  menace  tbe  Russian  communications  in 
Roumania,  tbe  corps  in  Dobrudscba  would  be  able  to  intercept 
any  such  movement.  But  a  very  small  force  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
tbe  Danube  would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  what  troops  tbe  Turks 
could  afford  to  send,  without  isolating  40,000  men  on 
tbe  right  bank.  Ilad  tbe  Russians  commanded  tbe  sea, 
tbe  expedition  of  Zimmerman  would  have  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect;  but  on  that  it  is  needless  to  speculate. 
It  does  not,  we  venture  to  think,  in  the  least  take  from 
the  force  of  tbe  above  remarks  that  a  division  of  the 
Guards  is  said  to  be  under  orders,  if  not  to  enter  Dobrudscba, 
at  least  to  reinforce  whatever  troops  may  be  between  Galatz 
and  Kilia.  It  may  be  that  the  Russians  will  bring. down  a  yet 
greater  host  than  we  bear  is  coming  to  tbe  theatre  of  war.  But  in 
whatever  numbers  they  Come,  until  Osman  Pasha  has  been  pushed 
far  off,  and  Mehemet  Ali  driven  into  bis  entrenchments  at  Shurnla, 
and  Rustchuk  either  taken  or  completely7  and  securely  invested,  so 
long  will  every  battalion  isolated  in  Dobrudscba  be  one  battalion 
short  at  tbe  point  where  the  main  issues  have  to  be  decided. 

Tbe  lighting  in  tbe  Balkans  during  tbe  last  ten  days  is  most 
interesting  from  a  tactical  point  of  view.  Suleiman  Pasha  has 
not  told  us  why  be  determined  to  force  bis  way  into  Bulgaria 
through  the  Shipka  Pass.  To  us  at  a  distance  it  looks  as  though 
it  would  have  been  a  simpler,  less  costly7,  and  an  equally,  or 
rather  more,  efficacious  course  had  he  gone  by  another  road.  If 
his  object  was  to  join  Osman  Pasha,  be  would,  after  forcing 
tbe  Russians  back  into  the  passes,  have  left  a  detach¬ 
ment  in  a  fortified  position  within  them,  and  have  silently 
and  swiftly  moved  by  Sofia.  If  his  idea  was  to  join  Mehemet 
Ali,  be  would  have  chosen  one  of  tbe  passes  lying  east  of  tbe 
Shipka,  and  through  which  some  of  bis  troops  have  apparently 
passed,  since  we  have  beard  of  them  at  Bebrova.  lie  could  scarcely 
have  wished  to  draw  upon  himself  a  ten  days’  battle,  in  which. 
many7  of  bis  best  troops  have  perished.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
be  imagined  the  Russians  bad  determined  on  evacuating  the 
passes  altegetber,  or  that  be  calculated  on  their  main  body  being 
so  occupied  in  watching  Osman  and  Mehemet  Ali  that  it  would 
be  unable  to  forward  many  supports  to  the  detachment  in  the 
Shipka  Pass  F  The  latter  supposition  seems  tbe  more  likely,  or 
surely  Suleiman,  before  definitively  committing  himself  to  forcing 
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the  obstacle  to  his  deployment  in  Bulgaria,  would  have  made  sure 
that  his  brother  generals  would,  each  from  his  side,  make  demon¬ 
strations  of  a  far  more  formidable  kind  than  they  have  hitherto 
made.  Indeed,  were  there  no  understanding  of  any  kind  between 
the  three  Turkish  commanders,  one  would  have  expected  that 
both  Osman  and  Mehemet  Ali  would  have  made  some  move. 
But  of  course  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pass  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  question.  Osman  Pasha  may  perhaps  think  ho 
has  quite  enough  to  do  to  stay  where  he  is ;  and  as  for  Mehemet 
Ali's  army,  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  a  phantom  force 
which  no  one,  neither  Correspondent  nor  critic,  succeeds  in 
embodying  and  localizing.  However,  it  is  so  far  real  that  it 
always  appears  in  position  in  whichever  direction  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vances.  The  country  is  very  difficult  between  Osman  Bazar  and 
Tirnova ;  and  if  surprise  is  expressed  that  Mehemet  Ali  has  not 
moved  long  ago  to  assist  Suleiman  by  the  road  connecting  the 
two  places,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  operation  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  flank  march  of  an  extended  character  within  near  reach  of 
the  army  of  the  Czarewitch,  and  that  retreat  in  case  of  repulse 
might  involve  the  army  being  thrown  into  the  Balkans  and  cut  oil 
from  Shurnla. 

On  the  Russian  side,  when  it  was  first  recognized  that  the 
numbers  with  which  they  were  operating  were  insufficient,  had 
they  promptly  withdrawn  from  the  country  south  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  they  could  have  taken  up,  in  plenty  of  time  and  with  small 
numbers,  almost  impregnable  positions  in  several  passes.  As  it  was, 
they  were  enabled  to  retain  possession  of  the  northern  debouicM  of 
the  Shipka  only  through  the  opportune  arrival  of  reinforcements 
which  were  hurried  up  with  desperate  resolution.  An  hour  or 
two  less  or  more  and  the  palisade  was  effectually  broken  down. 
Fighting  of  such  fierce  character  as  that  of  the  last  ten  days  has 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  American  war.  Nothing  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1866  or  1870  approaches  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
which  side  deserves  more  our  admiration.  The  Turks  perhaps 
obtain  more  credit,  as  they  were  not  expected  to  develop  such 
staying  powers. 

While  we  profess  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  object  Suleiman 
had  in  view  in  forcing  on  this  sanguinary  affair,  we  can  easily 
recognize  why  the  Russians  are  so  bent  on  opposing  a  sturdy  re¬ 
sistance.  They  must  be  thankful  that  Suleiman  elected  to 
move  by  the  Shipka,  for,  whether  they  eventually  repulse 
him  or  not,  they  have  succeeded  in  delaying  him  several 
days,  and  during  that  time  the  Russians  are  receiving  their  sup¬ 
ports  from  the  north  at  the  rate,  we  are  told,  of  three  battalions  a 
day.  Had  Suleiman  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Russian  position 
before  the  troops  which  saved  it  for  some  days  came  up,  their 
Situation  in  Buigaria  would  have  been  not  far  removed  from 
perilous.  Tho  successful  defence  of  the  pass  so  far  gives  the 
Russians  breathing-time  ;  and,  if  Suleiman  is  eventually  compelled 
to  draw  off,  it  is  possible  that  the  accident  of  tho  arrival  at  tho 
nick  of  time  of  a  body  of  riflemen  hurried  to  the  front  on  Cossack 
horses  may  mark  a  turning-point  in  the  course  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  ten  days’  battle  lias  not  been  fought  in  a  narrow 
gorge,  as  seemed  to  he  at  first  supposed.  There  exists  a  wide 
difference  between  a  pass  like  that  of  Shipka  and  the  one  hv 
which  our  army  penetrated  into  Abyssinia.  There  tho  route  lay 
through  a  narrow  gorge,  shut  iu  closely  by  high  mountains,  which 
for  miles  together  were  simply  inaccessible  cliffs ;  tho  road  was 
really  often  nothing  more  than  a  watercourse,  dry  at  that  season. 
To  enter1  the  pass  was  to  enter  a  funnel.  But  in  the  Shipka 
passage  the  road  does  not  run  at  the  base,  hut  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  The  gorge  is  not  a  continuous  narrow  pass,  walled  in 
by  inaccessible  heights,  but  it  gradually  opens  out  as  the  mountains 
begin  to  lower  towards  the  plain,  and  near  the  outlet  it  is  “a 
rugged  ravine,  some  eight  miles  in  depth,  with  an  infinity  of 
positions  commanding  the  high  road.”  The  Turks  and  Russians 
both  hold  some  of  these  points  of  vantage  ;  hut  the  latter  hold  the 
central  heights,  which  ensure  possession  of  tho  main  road. 
Suleiman  Pasha,  availing  himself  of  the  lateral  valleys,  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  on  the  heights  which  dominate  the  Russian 
position  on  both  flanks.  He  says  himself  that  he  blocked  them  in 
on  three  sides;  and  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  rifles  reached  the 
wounded  on  the  way  to  Gabrova,  and  that  the  Russians  are  said 
to  have  suffered  much  from  the  cross-fire  of  the  enemy, 
shows  that  the  advantage  of  position  is  with  the  Turks.  The 
latest  Russian  official  despatch  allows  that  Radetzky’s  force,  though 
still  maintaining  its  positions,  is  yet  unable  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  any  of  his,  or  even  to  find  out  what  the  enemy  is  about.  “  It 
is  uncertain,”  says  the  Russian  general,  “  whether  the  Turks  are 
preparing  a  fresh  attack,  whether  they  are  retiring,  or  whether  they 
intend  to  surround  us.  This  question  will  probably  be  set  at  rest 
very  shortly.”  The  general  seems  to  admit  that  the  Turks  may 
possibly  have  the  power  of  “  setting  the  question  at  rest  ”  without 
much  reference  to  his  own  intentions.  Suleiman  Pasha,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  last  despatch,  dated  the  same  day,  August  29, 
says  that  he  continues  to  blockade  the  enemy  and  to  threaten  his 
retreat.  He  was  also  enabled,  he  says,  to  push  a  reconnaissance  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  road  to  Gabrova. 

We  should  suppose  that  the  long-threatened  attack  on  Plevna 
would  have  to  he  deferred  till  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  set 
the  question  at  rest  on  tho  side  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  a  short  time  back  that  the  whole 
fate  of  the  campaign  might  depend  on  Suleiman’s  succeed¬ 
ing  or  not  in  getting  to  the  north  of  the  Balkans  before 
Osman  Pasha  was  ejected  from  Plevna,  or  Mehemet  Ali 
crushed  in  a  battle.  Wo  never  anticipated,  however,  that 


|  Suleiman’s  array  was  to  be  used  iu  fighting  a  series  of  sanguinary 
battles  for  the  sake  of  entering  Bulgaria  by  the  Shipka  Pass,  instead 
of  by  some  other.  The  Russians  not  being  in  a  position  to  resume 
the  offensive  beyond  the  Balkans,  it  seems  to  us  that  Suleiman 
might  have  safely  left  the  “  twenty  companies  ”  of  Russians  and 
Bulgarians  in  the  Shipka  Pass  to  ho  watched  by  a  detachment 
which  would  have  uselessly  employed  its  leisure  iu  throwing  up 
entrenchments  against  another  Russian  inroad.  Of  what  inestim¬ 
able  value  would  have  been  the  arrival  at  this  juncture,  lid  Sofia, 
of  the  main  body  of  Suleiman’s  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Plevna  !  It  would  have  far  more  than  neutralized  the  diversion 
which  the  Roumanians  seem  to  he  about  to  attempt.  In  the 
general  struggle  which  must  soon  tegin  we  should  bear  in  mind,  in 
estimating  the  chances,  that,  when  the  Russians  have  received  the 
40,000  men  of  tho  Guard  and  all  the  reinforcements  which  can 
arrive  by  the  end  of  September,  they  will  he  little  stronger  in 
numbers  than  they  were  on  their  first  entrance  into  Bulgaria; 
while  the  Turks,  in  spito  of  their  losses,  have  received  reinforce¬ 
ments  which  far  more  than  counterbalance  these ;  and  that,  in 
addition,  they  arc  in  excellent  spirits  from  their  recent  successes, 
and  their  preparations  arc  in  every  sense  more  complete. 


LARDS  AND  JOURNALISTS. 

\J\J  HEN  a  nation  assembles  inGorsedd  under  its  Arch-Druid,  it 
V  V  is  only  natural  that  a  neighbouring  and  friendly,  though 
modern  and  insignificant,  people  should  he  anxious  to  learn  what 
are  the  rites  over  which  the  Arch- Druid  presides.  Wales  has  been 
in  Gorsedd,  and  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Lloyd,  alias  Yr  Estyn,  rector  ok 
Llanefydd,  has  taken  the  chair  of  the  Arch-Druid.  It  may  seem 
odd  that  a  clergyman  of  a  Christian  Church  should  occupy  what 
Lord  Francis  Ilervey,  for  one,  must  believe  to  he  the  seat  of  the 
scorner.  Guided  merely  by  what  Lord  Francis  Ilervey  has  told 
11s  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ono  might  expect 
to  learn  that  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Lloyd  publicly  stained  himself  blue,  and 
practised  disgusting  orgies  under  the  mistletoe.  If  he  had  burned 
a  casual  Saxon  tourist  in  a  wicker  basket,  he  would  not  at  all  havs 
gone  beyond  the  duties  which  several  historical  inquirers  ascribe  to 
him.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  there  was 
nothing  incongruous  in  his  assumption  of  the  Druidical  robe.  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  ancient  Welsh  religion  are  much  the  same  thing. 
An  archdeacon  might  quite  well  be  an  arch-druid.  The  mission, 
not  only  of  St.  Augustine,  hut  of  earlier  preachers  of  Christianity 
in  Britain,  was  once  more  proved  to  he  “  uncatholic  and  uncalled 
for.”  We  find  some  difficulty  in  reproducing,  without  an  irrever¬ 
ence  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  is  doubtless  unconscious,  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  theory.  IIo  observed  that  “  long  before  the  advent 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh  the  Welsh  people  worshipped  God- 
under  tho  name  of  Iesu.”  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
“  the  Cymry  came  originally  from  the  East,  bearing  with 
them  the  religion  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  re¬ 
ligion  they  seem  to  have  preserved  with  singular  reverence,, 
and  unsullied  by  the  slightest  taint  of  idolatry.”  Thi3 
statement  is  so  singularly  opposed  to  what  we  have  generally 
been  told  that  we  can  only  regret  that  time  prevented  the  Arch- 
Druid  “  from  entering  into  elaborate  details.”  This  is  the  more 
to  he  lamented  because  Mr.  Lloyd  declared  that  he  expected  to  he 
sneered  at  by  “  the  scoffer,”  whom  he  imported  with  ease  from  tho 
eloquence  of  the  parish  pulpit  into  that  of  the  Arch-Druid. 
Respectful  astonishment  and  an  anxious  desire  for  moro  light 
rather  than  a  wish  to  sneer  are  tho  feelings  that  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Lloyd’s  remarks  must  waken  in  the  Saxon  breast.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  to  tell  us  more  of  these  good  tidings  than  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  though  that  also  is  interesting,  the  date  of  the  Eisteddfod 
which  Englishmen  know  as  that  of  1877.  Reckoning  from 
the  era  of  Prydain  ap  Aedd  Mawr,  this  Eisteddfod  is  held 
anno  2430.  But,  calculated  by  another  era,  which  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  guess,  to  ho  that  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
the  date  of  tho  Eisteddfod  is  3130.  “Ancient  records  still 
preserved  among  the  Welsh  people  ’  testify  that  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
Arch-Druid  in  the  year  3130  of  “  Cor  Gwlad.'’  Now  that  Dr. 
Lareth  has  found  an  approximate  date  and  a  probable  dominion  for 
King  Echetus,  the  “maimer  of  all  men  ”  in  tho  Odyssey,  and  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Proteus,  the  old  man  of  tho 
sea,  is  Rhamses  III.,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  collate  the 
ancient  records  of  Cor  Gwlad.  A  great  deal  of  light  would  then 
be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  Brut  to  P.ruti  or  Proteus,  and  of  both 
to  Isaac  and  Abraham,  and  the  old  ancient  Cymry  to  all.  We- 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  keen  eye  of  theology  will  detect  in- 
Mr.  Lloyd's  views  of  the  Welsh  origin  of  Christianity,  as  in  the 
“  great  text  of  Galatians,”  at  least  “  twenty-nine  distinct  damna¬ 
tions.”  In  one  or  other  of  his  characters,  however,  as  parson  or 
as  Druid,  he  ought  to  be  safe.  He  shares  with  the  Positivists 
the  rare  enjoyment  of  being  able  to  date  his  letters  ac¬ 
cording  to  any  one  of  three  eras  at  pleasure.  The  disciples  of 
M.  Comte  have  their  choice  between  Venddmiaire  and  the  month 
of  Dante  or  Homer,  as  the  case  may  he,  and  ordinary  September. 
Mr.  Lloyd  as  parish  priest  can  employ  1S77,  and  as  Arch-Druid 
may  use  2430  or  3130  at  will,  as  he  may  happen  to  wish  to  do 
honour  to  Prydain  ap  Aedd  Mawr  or  to  the  epoch  of  Cor  Gwlad. 
ITis  discourse,  which  leaves  so  much  unexplained,  clears  up  one 
thing  and  lets  another  rest  in  darkness.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  is 
capable  of  making  his  amazing  statements,  based  on  some  "mere 
coincidence  of  sound  in  words  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
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each  other,  it  is  not  odd  that  Welsh  peasants  should  prove  easy 
converts  to  the  doctrines  of  Joe  Smith.  Between  the  mixture  of 
genuine  and  fascinating  legend  which  they  know  from  childhood, 
and  the  Scriptural  glosses  of  such  scholars  as  Mr.  Lloyd,  they  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  believe  any  nonsense  about  records,  tradi¬ 
tions,  primitive  revelations,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  Professor  Rhys  has  not  yet 
been  laid  on  the  sacrilicial  stone  by  wild  Arch-Druids,  except  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  of  the  Principality. 

So  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  Eisteddfodan,  if  they  were 
only  properly  ordered,  that  the  Druidical  discourses  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  people  like  him  are  really  almost  as  annoying  as  they  are 
amusing.  The  Welsh  peasantry  retain  legends  of  great  beauty 
and  antiquity,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  traditions  which  people  every 
hill  and  valley  with  romance  should  be  made  ridiculous.  There 
is  not  so  much  of  refinement  in  the  life  of  miners  and  colliers 
that  the  old  popular  poetry  can  he  safely  thrown  aside  as  a  thing 
of  no  worth.  Without  some  faint  element  of  belief  the  tales 
of  fairies  and  giants,  pigmies  and  enchantresses,  are  probably 
doomed  to  disappear.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  elementary 
education  should  destroy  the  popular  tradition  of  stories 
which  all  the  cultivated  peoples  of  Europe  have  borrowed  from 
the  myths  of  wild  Wales.  It  is  the  fanaticism  of  pedantry 
to  denounce,  because  they  are  not  true,  marchen  which 
are  common  indeed  to  all  European  lands,  but  which  have 
gained  a  singular  and  unrivalled  charm  from  the  touch  of 
the  Celtic  genius.  If  the  managers  of  Eisteddfodan  could  only 
keep  the  old  stories  alive,  and  abstain  from  mixing  up  the 
Pentateuch  with  the  Mabinogion,  we  would  not  ask  them  “  to 
advance  the  tone  of  morality  and  the  extension  of  education.” 
That  is  the  object  of  the  friends  of  these  gatherings,  according 
to  Lord  Penrhyn ;  for  a  lord  at  these  entertainments  must 
always  be  moral.  The  list  of  prizes  at  the  Eisteddfod  of  3130, 
and  the  opportune  publication  of  a  book  of  Eisteddfod  prize 
poems,  help  us  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  meetings. 
Is  literature  really  helped  by  the  gift  of  a  prize  of  five  guineas 
for  the  best  English  translation  of  a  Welsh  essay  on  “  Hamilton 
and  Mill  ”  P  Metaphysics  can  take  care  of  themselves,  without 
being  poured  from  the  silver  into  the  golden  cup,  from  English 
into  Welsh,  and  back  again.  A  “cywydd”  on  the  “Burial  of 
Moses”  adds  a  new  mystery  to  that  event,  and  seems  cheap  at  five 
guineas.  Probably  the  successful  competitor  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  to  Mr.  Lloyd  that  Moses  was  a  Welshman  and  was  buried 
somewhere  on  Snowdon.  There  were  fourteen  competitors  for  an 
English  prize  poem  on  the  view  from  that  mountain.  One  bard 
sent  in  a  composition  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  blank 
verse.  This  otherwise  admirable  work  “  dealt  not  so  much  with 
the  required  subject  as  with  Welsh  legendary  lore,”  and  was 
therefore  disqualified.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  thought  by  the  judges 
that,  though  blank  verse  is  a  good  thing,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
lines  are  too  many.  We  are  led  to  this  guess  by  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Manning,  who  has  published  his  own  prize  poems. 
“  From  the  fitful  excitement  of  journalistic  duties  I  have  turned,” 
.says  Mr.  Manning,  “  to  ‘making  poetry,’  as  Spenser  defines  the  art.” 
This  bard  w'as  fortunate  last  year  (3 1 29)  with  a  poem  on  the  death  of 
.Saul.  The  judges  restricted  him  to  200  lines,  which  compelled 
him  to  “  lop  away  the  bulk  ”  of  his  composition.  As  at  present 
printed,  this  dirge  on  the  death  of  Saul  begins  with  the  events 
which  preceded  the  coronation  of  that  lamented  monarch.  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  “episodes,”  of  which  three  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  decease  of  the  King  of  Israel.  Critics  might  think 
that  the  poem  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  earlier  episodes  were 
lopped  off;  but,  in  the  fitful  excitement  of  journalistic  duties,  Mr. 
Manning  has  been  unable  to  take  this  view,  lie  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  cannot  “  encase  his  delicate  muse  for  a  permanency 
in  a  straight  waistcoat.”  lie  therefore  gives  her  to  the  world  “  in 
the  fearless  old  fashion,”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  “  naked  and  nude,” 
if  not  antique.  One  of  the  four  hundred  lines,  which  speaks  of 
“  the  dark  and  turbid  garniture  of  toads,”  seems  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  delicate  muse. 

Elegiac  poems  on  the  death  of  local  people,  and  epigrams  on 
things  at  large,  seem  to  be  favourite  exercises  with  the  competitors 
at  the  Eisteddfodan.  I11  this  present  year  of  grace  and  of  Cor 
Gwlad,  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  poets  sent  in  epigrams  on  the  Polar 
Star.  The  prize  was  only  a  guinea,  but  then  epigrams,  even  in 
Wales,  need  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Manning  includes  an  epigram,  “  Written  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  a  Young  Lady  who  had  Jilted  her  Lover.”  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  young  lady  was  driven  to  suicide  or  repentance 
by  the  iambics  of  this  Cambrian  Archilochus.  Here  is  the 
epigram : — 

To  love  utibelored — 0  how  painful  the  bliss  ! 

By  such  passion  our  heartstrings  we  sever  : 

Like  raindrops  in  rivers,  which  die  with  u  kiss, 

We  are  lost  in  life’s  waters  for  ever. 

If  the  prize  epigrams  were  as  mild  as  this,  the  Polar  Star  pro¬ 
bably  escaped  with  some  moral  and  educational  remarks.  Mr. 
Manning,  as  becomes  an  Eisteddfod  prize  poet,  has  indited  a  lyric 
to  Education.  As  this  is  probably  the  very  first  ode  of  the  kind, 
it  is  only  fair  to  quote  an  impassioned  stanza : — 

In  the  cause  of  Education 
Li  t  the  glorious  altar  stand, 

As  a  bulwark  of  the  nation, 

As  a  blessing  on  the  land. 

Let  our  unsectarian  fabric 

Grow  in  grandeur  from  the  sod. 

As  a  crown  upon  our  manhood, 

As  a  monument  to  God. 


The  glorious  altar,  or  unsectarian  fabric,  was  apparently  “  a 
University  for  Wales.” 

If  Eisteddfodan  only  produce  poetry  of  this  sort,  it  might  be  as 
well  to  let  song  flourish  in  the  corners  of  country  newspapers, 
without  pecuniary  encouragement.  Mr.  Manning,  for  example, 
ha9  merely  to  turn  from  liis  journalistic  excitement  in  prose, 
and  work  it  oil'  in  verse.  His  lines  on  the  present  Prime  Minister 
needed  no  Eisteddfod  to  praise  and  reward  them.  They  are  the 
mere  natural  expression  of  a  journalistic  admiration  too  strong  and 
pure  and  fiery  for  prose : — 

So,  the  Future,  of  his  striving 

With  its  trumpet  tongue  shall  tell: 

How  he  Battled  for  the  Bible  ; 

How  he  loved  old  England  well. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  enthusiastic  London  journals  should  not  have 
a  poet’s  corner  in  which  a  highly-strung  writer  of  leading  articles 
might  express  burning  thoughts  iu  metrical  form.  When  we  read 
of  the  “stern  and  strenuous  heroism”  with  which  England,  quite 
unlike  other  countries,  defends  her  own  interests,  one  feels  how 
welcome  would  he  the  relief  of  the  poet’s  corner.  Hymns  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  moment,  whoever  they  might  happen 
to  he,  would  leave  the  poet  calm,  composed,  ready  to 
tackle  the  prosaic  business  of  life  in  ordinary  prose.  To 
talk  of  a  statesman’s  “  proud  form  ”  in  an  article  is  hard, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  impossible  ;  hut  in  verse  the  Eisteddfod 
prize  poet  has  no  difficulty  in  comparing  Lord  Derby,  “  steadfast 
and  sturdy,”  to  “  the  monarch  that  grows  in  the  forest,  and  rears 
its  brow  ever  green  to  the  firmament  bright.”  Mr.  Manning’s 
“  delicate  Muse  ”  would  sometimes  he  nothing  the  worse  for  a 
strait  waistcoat;  hut  no  doubt  his  journalistic  excitement 
would  grow  too  frautic  were  it  not  for  his  delicate  Muse.  An 
Eisteddfod  for  all  writers  of  gushing  leaders,  if  it  did  little  to 
advance  the  moral  tone  of  the  country,  might  at  least  allow  a  great 
deal  of  patriotism,  of  twaddle,  and  of  classical  information  to  he 
worked  off  in  a  harmless  way. 


MYKENE  TO  CORINTH. 

MYKfA'fl  and  T  iryns  have  taught  us  a  lesson  in  the  history 
of  those  Greek  cities  which  perished  in  days  which  we  are 
used  to  look  on  as  still  ancient.  Argos  has  given  us  one  type  of 
the  Greek  city  which  has  lived  on  through  all  changes  down  to 
our  own  times.  Corinth,  a  city  hardly  less  lamous  than  Argos, 
from  some  points  of  views  even  more  famous,  has  had  yet  another 
destiny.  After  perishing  utterly  and  rising  again,  Corinth  has 
lived  on  through  all  later  changes  down  to  recent  times,  to  give  way, 
in  recent  times,  to  a  new  city  bearing  its  own  name.  And  on  the 
way  which  leads  us  from  Mykene  to  Corinth  we  pass  by  a  site  of 
another  kind,  the  site  of  a  spot  which  never  was  a  city,  but  which 
was  as  famous  and  venerable  in  Hellenic  legend  and  Hellenic  reli¬ 
gion  as  any  city  not  of  the  very  foremost  rank.  Olympia  is  yet  far 
off,  hut  a  foretaste  of  Olympia  may  well  be  had  in  the  plain  which 
was  hallowed  by  the  lesser  festival,  beneath  the  columns  of  Nemea, 
alongside  of  its  ruined  church. 

But  how  is  Nemea  to  he  reached  ?  It  is  perhaps  a  tribute  to 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Mykene  that  it  is  there  that  civilization  in 
one  important  branch  may  he  said  to  come  to  an  end.  From 
Nauplia  the  journey  by  Tiryns  and  Argos  may  be  made  in  a 
carriage ;  hut  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  latter  part  of  the  road 
from  Argos  to  Mykene  is  made  according  to  the  principles  of  Mac¬ 
adam.  Indeed,  we  think  it  would  he  possible  to  carry  the  drive 
a  little  further  than  Mykene,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  than 
Chorbati.  But  as  such  a  drive  would  not  take  the  traveller  to  any 
point  in  particular,  and  as  he  certainly  could  not  continue  it  to 
Corinth,  we  may  say  that  the  carriage-road  ends  at  Mykene. 
Mykene  is  the  last  point  which  the  traveller  can  examine  by  that 
mode  of  journeying.  At  Chorbati  he  will  begin  bis  really  Greek 
journey.  He  will  have  to  go  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  so 
far  as  to  travel,  as  one  of  a  cavalcade,  on  one  of  the  small 
and  hardy  horses  of  the  country,  which  seem,  very  much  like 
their  guides  or  drivers,  to  be  able  to  do  anything  and  to  eat 
nothing.  Perhaps  however  he  may  not  so  far  conform  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country  as  himself  to  become  a  package  on  the  back 
of  his  pack-horse,  and  to  sit  there  with  both  his  legs  on  one  side. 
Such  a  manner  of  going,  besides  other  things  to  he  said  against  it, 
has  this  manifest  disadvantage,  that  it  compels  the  traveller  to 
take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  land  which  he  goes  through.  On  a 
journey  on  which  the  traveller  has  to  take  everything  with  him, 
he  will  hardly  forget  to  take  European  saddles  also.  But,  even 
with  a  European  saddle,  it  needs  a  calm  head  and  good  horseman¬ 
ship  to  take  in  much  of  the  view,  or  to  call  up  many  of  its  associa¬ 
tions,  when  you  are,  not  indeed,  like  General  Wolfe,  “  scrambling 
up,”  but,  if  the  phrase  he  accurate,  “  scrambling  down” 

.  .  .  Rough  rugged  rocks 

Well  nigli  perpendiklar. 

The  scrambling  up  is  well  enough  ;  it  is  with  the  scrambling 
down  that  the  hardship  comes.  It  is  easy  to  convince  one’s 
intellect  that  there  is  really  no  danger,  that  the  beast  on  which  one 
is  mounted,  most  unfairly  called  aXoyov,  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  is  about,  aDd  is  far  wiser  than  the  ty>d»'  XoyiKov  whom  he 
carries.  To  give  him  his  head,  and  to  let  him  go  where  he  pleases, 
is  the  dictate  of  common  sense ;  hut  there  are  moments  when 
common  sense  will  not  be  heard.  At  such  moments  the  traveller 
begins  to  wish  that  he  was  like  Pheidippides — most  rightly  named 
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as  sparing  horses  and  not  sparing  his  own  feet — to  whom  the 
journey  ftom  Mykene  to  Corinth  would  clearly  have  been  no  more 
than  a  pleasant  morning’s  walk.  Or  better  still  would  it  be,  if  the 
days  of  Pausanias  could  come  back,  as  there  is  indeed  fair  hope 
that  they  soon  may,  and  that  the  whole  road  from  Nauplia  to 
■Corinth  may  again  be  passed  by  the  help  of  wheels.  To  the 
young  and  adventurous  the  novelty  and  roughness  of  the  mode  of 
going  seem  to  have  its  charms.  The  traveller  more  advanced  in 
life  would  be  better  pleased  even  to  go  on  his  own  feet,  and  he 
might  think  it  better  still  if  he  might  enjoy  the  Eastern  luxury  of 
going 

e<p'  appapa^uiv  fxaXdaKoos  xara/cfigevoi. 

One  thing  however  is  certain — a  land  without  inns  is  in  every 
way  better  than  a  land  with  bad  inns.  The  travelling  party  is 
.self-supporting,  and  carries  along  with  it  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
a*  well  as  some  of  its  comforts  and  conveniences.  It  is  wonderful 
how  shortly  and  how  thoroughly  a  sleeping-room  and  a  well-furnished 
dinner-table  can  be  called  as  it  were  out  of  nothing.  It  may  be 
better  not  to  ask  too  minutely  what  becomes  of  the  hospitable 
inhabitants  who  so  readily  turn  out  to  make  way  for  the  strangers. 
Certain  it  is  that  for  the  native  part  of  the  travelling  party,  reason¬ 
able  and  unreasonable,  any  quarters  for  the  night  will  do.  One 
point  however  calls  for  a  protest ;  if  the  man  chooses  to  look  on 
his  fustanella  and  his  other  garments  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  himself,  that  is  his  own  look  out ;  but  it  is  hard  to  treat  the 
unreasonable  beast  as  if  his  pack-saddle  were  an  inseparable  part  of 
him,  and  to  give  him  no  rest  from  his  burthen  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  As  for  the  traveller  himself,  he  certainly  would  not  ex¬ 
change  the  fare,  he  might  not  always  be  anxious  to  exchange  the 
lodging,  which  he  makes  for  himself  in  the  museum  at  Mykene  or 
in  the  house  of  the  single  priest  of  fallen  Corinth,  for  those  that  he 
could  get  in  some  lands  where,  as  there  are  inns,  people  do  not 
take  everything  with  them. 

The  cavalcade  leaves  Chorbati  to  make  its  way  to  Corinth  by 
way  of  Nemea.  Pausanias  gives  a  choice  of  routes ;  the  one 
chosen  is  that  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  rpr/ros,  which  he 
describes  as  narrow,  but  passable  for  carriages.  Narrow  enough  it 
is,  and  well  it  deserves  its  name  as  a  passage  cleft  through  the 
rocks,  but  the  wdieel  tracks  are  there  to  show  that  carriages  did 
once  go  that  way.  We  are  between  Corinth  and  Argos,  not  be¬ 
tween  Thebes  and  Delphi ;  but  we  can  well  fancy  the  difficulties 
and  the  likelihood  of  quarrel  if  Laios  and  Oidipous  met  in  sueh  a 
strait  as  this. 

We  pass  on,  over  ground  which  five-and-fifty  years  ago  beheld 
one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Each  of 
the  passes,  each  of  the  heights,  was  held  and  stoutly  contested  in 
the  August  of  1822,  when  the  men  of  Peloponnesos  heat  hack 
the  Turkish  host  of  Dramali  in  utter  defeat.  On  our  imme¬ 
diate  path  the  ground  rises  and  falls,  hut  we  are  led  over  no 
special  heights  till,  as  we  descend,  tbe  plain  of  Nemea  breaks 
upon  us.  The  columns  rise  in  all  the  stateliness  of  solitude. 
Beyond  rise  the  hills  in  which  the  ancients  placed  the  cave  of 
the  Nemeian  lion.  This  then  i3  one  of  the  seats  of  Pan- 
hellenic  religion  and  Pan-hellenic  festive  gathering.  If  its 
glory  did  not  reach  that  of  Olympia  or  Delphi  or  even  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  is  the  first  of  the  four  to  which  our  journey 
leads  us,  and  we  remember  that  Nemeian  victories  called  forth 
the  song  of  Pindar,  and  that  Alkibiades  did  not  disdain 
either  to  win  triumphs  there,  or  to  have  those  triumphs  recorded 
in  the  choicest  art  of  the  sculpture  of  his  day.  There  is  the  temple 
in  the  plain,  a  plain  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  games,  and, 
cut  out  of  one  of  the  hills  to  the  right  as  in  the  Larissa  of  Argos, 
we  see  where  the  theatre  of  Nemea  once  was.  Though  the  place 
hardly  ranks  among  sites  of  first-rate  interest,  though  it  calls  up 
no  such  primaeval  associations  as  Mykene  which  we  have  left,  no 
such  later  associations  as  Corinth  to  which  we  are  going,  there  is 
much  to  muse  upon  in  the  plain  of  Nemea.  The  legend  of  the 
lion  comes  home  to  us  all  the  more  strongly  after  seeing  the  sculp¬ 
tured  forms  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  call  lions  in  the  Myke- 
nean  akropolis.  Science  and  scholarship  going  hand  in  hand  have 
given  him  a  new  interest.  The  lion,  whose  cave  we  cannot  see, 
though  we  see  the  mountain  side  in  which  it  is  hollowed,  may  be 
mythical  in  his  own  person,  hut  ho  is  no  mere  creature  of  fiction. 
If,  with  Mr.  Dawkins,  we  trace  out  the  retreat  of  the  lion  from 
Europe,  we  see  at  Nemea  one  very  important  stage  in  his  retreat. 
We  trace  him  from  the  day  when  he  made  his  lair  in  the  caves 
of  Mendip  to  the  day  when  Herodotus  so  accurately  marked  out 
his  geographical  limits  within  the  European  continent.  In  his  day 
the  lion  was  still  found  in  the  region  which  stretched  from  the 
Acheloos  to  the  Nestos ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  evidently  careful 
nature  of  the  notice  itself,  and  when  we  go  on  to  put  that  notice 
in  its  right  place  among  other  notices,  we  shall  not  be  tempted  for 
one  moment  to  think  that  the  lions  of  Herodotus  were  other  than 
real  lions.  Some  indeed  have  suggested  that  Herodotus  was  so 
poor  a  naturalist  as  to  mistake  lynxes  or  wild  cats  for  lions.  No  one 
will  be  likely  to  think  this  when  he  has  once  put  the  whole 
evidence  in  its  right  order.  J ust  as  we  can  believe  in  a  Mykenaian 
empire  without  pledging  ourselves  to  a  personal  Agamemnon,  so 
we  can  believe  in  lions  in  Peloponnesos  without  pledging  our¬ 
selves  to  a  personal  Herakles.  The  constant  references  to  the  lion 
in  the  Homeric  poems  must  come  from  actual  knowledge  or  from 
very  recent  tradition.  The  beast  has  a  twofold  name  ;  he  is  not  only 
XeW  hut  Xtt,  and  one  is  tempted,  though  it  is  slightly  dangerous, 
to  carry  our  thoughts  on  a  little  further  with  regard  to  his  name. 
W  e  ourselves  seem  never  to  have  called  him  by  anything  but  a 


name  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  but  are  not  Lowe  and  Xir  strictly 
cognate,  sigDS  of  a  time  when  the  king  of  beasts  had  a  name 
common  to  the  whole  Aryan  family  ?  Anyhow  we  may  he  sure 
that  primitive  legend  would  not  have  quartered  the  lion  at  Nemea, 
that  primitive  art  would  not  have  sculptured  him  at  Mykene, 
except  at  times  when  his  presence  in  Peloponnesos  was,  if  a  thing 
of  the  past  at  all,  a  thing  of  a  very  recent  past. 

The  modern  fauna  of  Nemea,  as  it  strikes  the  passer-by,  is  of 
a  lowlier  and  more  harmless  kind.  The  shepherdesses  are  there 
with  their  goats  among  the  ruins,  and  a  draught  of  their  milk  in 
the  Greek  May  is  a  refreshment  not  to  be  scorned.  And  he  who 
uses  his  eyes  as  he  passes  along  may  have  the  same  luck  ns  the 
infant  Hermes  when  he  met  the  tortoise  in  his  path.  The  tortoise 
of  that  adventure  willingly  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  that  the  baby-god  might  make  a  lyre  out  of  his  shell. 
The  tortoise  kept  his  place  in  the  human  nursery  speech  of  Greece, 
and  we  may  still  ask  the  question  of  the  Greek  girls, 

X^Xl  ^eXcow;,  rl  ttO€~is  iv  rw  pecrco  ; 

There  is  a  temptation  to  carry  him  off  as  a  living  memorial  of  the 
spot;  but  the  way  from  Nemea  to  Britain  is  long. 

But  we  must  not  forget  man  and  his  works  when  we  are  in  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  Hellenic  worship.  Here  is  the  temple  of 
Nemeian  Zeus,  standing  desolate  in  the  plain,  almost  as  some  of  our 
Cistercian  abbeys  stand  in  their  valleys.  The  history  of  the  holy 
place  is  characteristic  of  Greek  religion  and  of  Greek  politics. 
.Vs  Elis  wrested  the  possession  of  Olympia  from  Pisa,  so  Argos 
wrested  the  possession  of  Nemea  from  Kleonai.  In  each  case  the 
possession  of  the  temple  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  was  a  source  of 
dignity  and  political  power.  It  was  therefore  eagerly  sought  for, 
and  unscrupulously  seized,  by  the  greater  city  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller.  In  the  Olympian  case  indeed  one  ground  of  refusing 
the  ancient  claim  of  the  men  of  Pisa  was  that  they  had  no  city 
at  all,  hut  were  mere  villagers,  unable  and  unworthy  to  preside 
over  one  of  the  great  religious  solemnities  of  the  Greek  nation. 
With  our  northern  notions,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  why  Olympia 
and  Nemea  did  not  themselves  grow  into  cities.  Why  did  not  a 
town  grow  tip  around  the  sanctuary  P  Not  a  few  English  towns, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  grew  up  round  some  venerated 
monastery  or  other  great  church.  A  few  devotees  of  the  saint, 
a  few  dependents  of  his  ministers,  began  the  settlement. 
Traffic,  shelter,  all  the  motives  which  draw  men  together,  increased 
the  colony.  In  course  of  time  it  either  wrested  municipal  rights  from 
its  ecclesiastical  lords  or  received  them  as  a  free  gilt.  In  either 
case  a  new  borough  was  formed,  a  borough  which  had  not  been 
made  hut  had  grown.  But  in  Greek  ideas  a  city  was  some¬ 
thing  which  did  not  grow  hut  was  made.  It  might  grow  indefi¬ 
nitely  after  it  was  once  made ;  hut  its  first  making  did  not  take 
the  form  of  growing.  A  new  city  was  called  into  being  by  special 
and  solemn  acts,  and  no  such  foundation  would  have  been  enduted 
at  Olympia  by  Elis  or  at  Nemea  by  either  Argos  or  Kleonai.  Some 
accommodation  there  must  have  been  lor  the  ministers  of  the  God 
and  his  worshippers,  even  in  ordinary  times.  At  the  great  festival 
seasons,  so  we  gather  from  the  story  of  the  assault  on  the  tents  of 
the  envoys  of  Dionysios  at  Olympia,  the  crowds  which  assembled 
were  encamped  in  the  open  plain  like  an  army.  But  such  a  camp 
did  not,  like  so  many  ol  the  camps  of  Borne,  grow  into  a  permanent 
city.  One  might  have  fancied  that  it  might  become  an  object  of 
Panhellenic  policy  to  remove  these  national  sanctuaries  from  the 
power  of  particular  cities,  and  to  place  them  under  some  kind  of 
management  in  which  all  who  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  festival 
might  bo  represented.  But  such  an  idea  was  foreign  to  the  Greek 
political  mind.  The  presidency  of  the  temple  and  the  games 
was  essentially  a  privilege  of  this  or  that  city.  Pisa  or  Kleonai, 
Elis  or  Argos,  were  hosts,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  were  their 
guests.  There  were  indeed  Amphiktionies,  where  a  temple 
belonged  to  several  cities  in  common  ;  but  the  action  of  the  most 
famous  of  their  number  in  Greek  affairs  did  not  do  much  to  im¬ 
press  the  general  Greek  mind  in  favour  of  that  system  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Throughout  Grecian  history  the  Delphic  Amphiktiony 
either  does  nothing  or  becomes  the  tool  of  some  powerful 
commonwealth  or  prince. 

But,  besides  the  memories  of  Nemea  and  the  thoughts  which  it 
suggests,  there  is  the  temple  itself.  There  is  enough  left  to  trace 
out  the  whole  ground  plan,  and  three  columns  soar  above  the 
plain,  catching  the  eye  as  a  prominent  object  in  the  descent.  We 
say  “  soar,”  for  these  are  perhaps  the  only  Doric  columns  which  do 
soar.  They  are  taller  and  slenderer  than  any  others  to  he  seen  in 
Greece,  and  they  have  thereby  lost  much  of  the  true  Doric  cha¬ 
racter.  That  they  are  of  much  later  date  than  the  Attic  Parthe¬ 
non  none  can  doubt.  Greek  antiquaries  are  even  inclined  to  fix 
them  as  late  as  Macedonian  times.  One  almost  wonders  that  an 
architect  who  departed  so  far  from  the  primitive  Doric  idea  in  the 
proportion  of  his  columns  did  not  venture  to  adopt  either  of  the 
later  forms  of  capitals,  one  of  which  at  least  must  have  come 
into  use  before  his  time.  We  have  seen  the  Ionic  capital  in 
use  on  the  Athenian  akropolis,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
looked  more  in  place  as  a  finish  to  the  columns  of  Nemea 
than  the  form  which  seems  the  natural  finish  at  Poseidonia  and 
even  at  Athens.  But  they  are  grand  objects  all  the  same. 
Nothing  can  wholly  take  away  the  inherent  majesty  of  the  Doric 
architecture,  aud  beside  them  is  a  relic  of  even  greater  interest 
than  themselves.  Within  theprecinct,  built  out  of  the  remains  of  the 
heathen  sanctuary,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  church,  clearly  of  early 
date,  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  professors  of  the  new 
faith  turned  the  holy  places  of  the  old  faith  to  their  own  purposes. 
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A  train  of  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
\emples,  now  alike  equally  fallen.  But  ou  this  head  we  shall  do 
well  to  check  ourselves ;  a  greater  opportunity  for  ruusings  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  on  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesos. 

We  leave  the  temple  ;  we  pass  by  the  remains  of  the  theatre ;  we 
climb  to  a  fountain  where  the  women  gathering  around  may 
afford  a  study  in  the  varied  ornaments  of  their  dress.  We  pass  on ; 
we  come  down  again,  marking  a  number  of  quarries  which  supplied 
stone  for  the  neighbouring  building  and  which  have  almost  the  look 
of  buildings  themselves.  Is  it  to  our  shame  that  we  pass  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Kleonai,  its  akropolis  covering  a  low  hill,  without  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  nearer  examination  ?  Such  questions  are  not  always 
decided  by  the  traveller  for  himself ;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
settled  for  him.  And  he  who  has  lingered  at  Mykene  in  the  morning 
and  must  needs  reach  Corinth  in  the  evening  may  he  forgiven  if  he 
fail  to  give  Kleonai  lier  due.  A  bait  and  a  meal  are  taken  at  a 
more  convenient  point,  within  sight  of  the  hill  of  Kleonai,  where  a 
few  trees  give  shade,  and  where  a  few  ruined  and  forsaken  houses 
remain  as  memories  of  the  last  earthquake.  Of  that  earthquake 
we  shall  hear  and  see  more  at  Corinth.  We  press  on  to  the  city 
of  the  two  seas  and  the  mountain  crowned  by  its  citadel.  Before 
we  reach  them,  we  learn  again  at  once  how  thoroughly  Greece  is  a 
land  of  mountains,  and  how  near  one  part  of  Greece  is  to  another. 
Here  in  Peloponnesos  we  see  over  the  gulf  to  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Greece.  The  hoary  head  of  Parnassos  rises  before  us, 

Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer’s  eye, 

Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 

But  soaring  snow-clad  through  its  native  sky, 

In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty. 

There  in  truth  it  soars,  as  no  figure  of  speech,  but  as  the  mountain 
which  guarded  a  Pan-hellenic  sanctuary  greater  than  that  of 
Nemea.  Presently  we  reach  a  winding  descent,  and  a  flat  meadow 
alone  lies  between  us  and  Akrokorinthos.  The  hills  of  Tiryns, 
Mykene,  and  Kleonai,  the  Athenian  akropolis  itself,  are  as  nothing 
to  the  Larissa  of  Argos;  but  the  Argive  height  itself  yields  utterly 
to  the  great  Corinthian  steep.  But  as  yet  we  see  only  the  kinder 
side,  the  land  side,  of  the  mountain  ;  we  see  the  highest  point  of 
the  fortress  which  crowns  it,  but  we  do  not  yet  see  bow  Akroko¬ 
rinthos  stands  to  Corinth,  New  and  Old,  and  to  the  seas  on  either 
side  of  it.  We  have  yet  to  study  one  of  the  sites  of  Greece 
than  which  none  is  of  higher  interest  in  general  history,  a  site 
which  has  to  tell  a  tale  of  ruin,  of  restoration,  and  of  renewed 
ruin,  of  a  different  kind  from  any  with  which  we  have  as  yet  met. 


QUIET  PEOPLE. 

HPHE  misgovernment  of  the  world  is  carried  on  with  such  an 
J-  amount  of  talk  that  one  has  seldom  time  to  think  how  little 
would  suffice.  Half-a-dozen  well-chosen  words  would  generally 
he  better  than  whole  conferences  and  debates.  But,  since  people 
must  speak  first  and  choose  their  words  afterwards,  everybody's 
time  is  taken  up  in  saying  that  something  was  said,  in  saying  that 
something  quite  different  was  meant,  and  in  saying  something 
fresh,  which  has  to  he  explained  in  its  turn.  It  naturally  results 
that  both  wise  and  foolish  people  have  broken  much  silence  in 
praising  it ;  and  that,  like  abstract  virtue,  it  is  admired  hut  seldom 
practised.  It  is  in  vain  to  point  out  that  the  silent  fool  often 
passes  for  a  man  of  wit,  because  the  fool  who  has  wit  enough  to 
know  this  and  act  accordingly  is  not  properly  a  fool.  Were  he 
a  fool  he  would  not  keep  silence.  The  negroes  attribute  this 
wisdom  to  the  chimpanzee,  who,  they  say,  is  a  man,  hut  will  not 
speak  lest  he  should  he  made  to  work.  (Silent  people  get  through 
the  world  as  well  as  their  talkative  neighbours ;  every  one  talks 
for  them ;  their  nod  is  interpreted  where  another  man  would 
have  to  make  a  speech  ;  and  every  one  is  willing  to  excuse  them, 
as  the  sailor  excused  his  parrot,  for,  if  they  do  nut  speak,  they  think 
the  more.  Foote  the  actor  boasted  ol  his  horse  that  it  could 
stand  stiil  faster  than  some  horses  could  trot ;  and  the  silent  man 
is  often  enabled,  by  the  value  attached  to  his  rare  utterances,  to 
say  more  b}-  his  silence  than  a  voluble  talker  by  a  string  of 
phrases.  No  doubt  there  is  a  kind  of  silence  which  is  the  reverse 
of  talk,  and  is  in  itself  eloquent.  A  prisoner  who  reserves  his  de¬ 
fence,  a  witness  who  refuses  to  answer  a  question,  a  man  who 
holds  his  tongue  when  his  character  is  assailed — in  short,  all  the 
cases  in  which  “  silence  gives  consent  ’’  are  rather  silence  as  the 
negation  of  speech  than  as  a  positive  quantity.  The  old  apophthegm 
of  the  Silent  Club  is  not  in  point  either.  When  the  secretary  pre¬ 
sented  the  rejected  candidate  with  a  glass  of  water  so  full  that  it 
would  not  hold  another  drop,  he  went  to  great  trouble  to  do  in  a 
roundabout  way  what  he  might  have  done  in  a  moment  by  saying 
one  word,  and  so  have  avoided  the  retort.  The  candidate,  when 
he  laid  the  rose-leaf  on  the  water,  answered  iu  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  secretary  ;  hut  it  was  a  language,  and  uot  silence. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  loquacity  iu  a  deaf  mute.  lie  may  not 
have  power  to  utter  a  sound,  yet,  in  the  strict  sense,  lie  is  not  per¬ 
haps  a  silent  person.  And  silence  kept  on  purpose  to  express,  by  its 
very  existence,  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  is  only  a  substitution  of 
signs  for  speech.  Such  is  the  reticence  displayed  by  the  well- 
known  epitaph  on  a  tombstone  in  Fulham  churchyard,  where, 
after  the  name,  age,  and  date  of  death  of  the  lady  buried  below, 
three  words  only  are  added  by  way  of  epitaph — “  Silence  is  best.” 
The  estimation  of  the  deceased  by  her  surviving  relations  could  not 
he  more  fully  expressed  had  the  whole  stone  been  covered.  When 
a  character  is  to  be  given  to  a  drunken  or  dishonest  servant,  the 


omission  of  the  words  honest  and  sober  is  sufficient.  But  this  is- 
not  the  silence  of  quiet  people.  Too  often  they  resemble  rather 
the  chimpanzee  than  the  parrot,  and  are  not  talkative  because  talk 
may  involve  them  in  further  exertion.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  pry 
into  their  motives  of  action,  or  rather  of  inaction.  The  Ulster  folk 
have  a  proverb,  “  Nobody  can  tell  what  is  in  the  pot  when  the  lid 
is  on.”  It  is  not  the  most  unselfish  people  who  talk  least  about 
themselves.  To  some  the  facts  which  relate  to  their  personal  his¬ 
tory  are  too  serious  for  words.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Westminster  School,  it  is  said  that  the  future  Lord  Burleigh,  in 
answer  to  her  question  as  to  the  number  of  his  floggings,  replied 
in  the  words  of  zEneas : — 

Infandum,  Itegina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem. 

Unspeakable  are  the  emotions  of  silent  people ;  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity  or  shame  keeps  them  quiet ;  but  to  most  of  them  is  vouch¬ 
safed  a  single  confidential  friend,  into  whose  ear  all  the  pent-up- 
feelings  are  poured  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  quiet  girls.  What  they  say  in 
their  moments  of  confidence  we  cannot  pretend  to  know.. 
Whether  they  are  really  quiet  or  only  shy  is  equally  beyond 
the  superficial  observer.  That  they  are  not  found  to  im¬ 
pede  the  pleasant  flow  of  soul  in  ordinary  society  is  often 
because  they  are  eminently  good  listeners,  and  do  not  yawn 
at  the  utmost  commonplaces.  That  another  should  commit, 
himself  to  speech,  with  or  without  anything  to  say,  is- 
enough  to  interest  them.  They  are  thought  sympathetic,  and 
often  draw  forth  the  tale  of  woe  long  hidden.  Men  begin  b_y 
telling  them  of  other  loves,  and  often  end  by  loving  them  for 
themselves.  Iu  this  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  more 
gushing  sister.  They  take  no  notice  of  a  foolish  speech,  and  a  man 
imagines  he  is  safe  in  their  hands.  He  can  say  things  to  them, 
which,  said  to  any  one  else,  might  have  serious  consequences.  A 
quiet  cousin  is  thus  often  a  great  blessing  to  a  man.  lie  can  talk 
a  matter  out  as  if  with  himself,  and  imagine  afterwards  that  he¬ 
lms  had  counsel  upon  it.  The  quiet  girl  hears  him  with  outward, 
sympathy,  agrees  with  all  his  views,  and,  when  asked  to  help  him 
to  a  decision,  gives  her  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  course  he- 
already  prefers.  He  finds  after  a  time  that  her  quiet  recepti-veness- 
is  grateful  to  him ;  and,  when  she  has  seen  him  safe  through  an. 
engagement  or  two,  and  half-a-dozen  flirtations  more  or  less- 
serious,  lie  suddenly  finds  out,  or  at  least  tells  her,  that  he  has 
really  been  in  love  with  her  only  all  the  time.  Sometimes  this 
happy  result  is  brought  about  by  scheming,  and  it  is  the  great 
drawback  of  quietness  that  duplicity  is  so  often  attributed  to* 
it.  The  quiet  girl  of  the  family  regulates  the  autumn  tour 
she  silently  directs  its  goings  to  the  place  where  her  bosom 
friend,  male  or  female,  is  to  he  met  with,  and  she  will  bury 
her  sisters  in  a  Northern  moor  or  hake  them  at  Brighton  with 
equal  and  unruffled  composure.  True,  she  never  asks  to  go  any¬ 
where  in  particular ;  hut  at  odd  intervals  she  hazards  a  remark 
which  suggests  the  place,  and  now  and  then  reads  out  a  para¬ 
graph  from  a  letter  or  a  newspaper  in  which  its  advantages 
are  set  forth.  What  she  does  say  is  listened  to  by  the  family,, 
for  she  is  always  sure  of  an  audience  for  her  rare  utterances,  and 
gets  a  reputation  for  good  sense  which  she  does  not  always  deserve. 
(She  is  never  in  scrapes,  or,  if-slie  is,  keeps  them  to  herself.  Her 
allowance  is  never  overdrawn,  or,  if  it  is,  no  one  hears  her  grumble- 
that  she  cannot  make  ends  meet.  There  seems  to  he  a  method  in 
her  doings  to  which  people  instinctively  yield,  and  she  gets  her  own, 
way,  not  so  much  because  she  tries  to  get  it,  as  because  nobody  thinks- 
of  opposing  her.  Like  the  flies  whose  feet  are  provided  with  soft 
pads,  so  that  you  do  not  feel  them  when  they  alight  on  you,  her  in¬ 
fluence  works  unnoticed,  and  everything  seems  ordered  for  her 
rather  than  by  her.  She  almost  monopolizes  the  attentions  of  the- 
lady’s-maid  she  is  supposed  to  share  with  her  sisters,  and  ean. 
always  manage  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  room  or  breakfast  in  bed. 
She  can  flirt,  on  occasion,  in  a  way  no  frivolous  girl  dares  to* 
attempt,  hut  she  never  writes  a  compromising  letter,  and  has- 
a  most  convenient  want  of  memory.  She  accepts  presents  which, 
her  sisters  would  have  to  refuse,  and  keeps  them  laid  by 
in  cotton  wool  to  look  at  during  the  hour  she  is  doing  her 
hack  hair  and  saying  her  prayers.  She  retires  gracefully  in 
favour  of  the  other  girls,  as  if  willing  to  let  them  shine,  and  gets, 
her  reward  in  the  approbation  of  the  old  people  of  the  party.. 
Quiet  men  find  her  agreeable,  and  wonder  why  she  is  said  to  her 
silent,  but  this  is  chiefly  because  she  does  not  bore  them  by 
insisting  on  answers  to  her  questions.  When  she  develops  into  a. 
wife,  for  she  always  marries  at  least  once,  she  gets  her  own  wray 
in  everything.  Her  husband  probably  chose  her  beca-use  be¬ 
thought  it  would  turn  out  differently,  and  finds  when  too  late- 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  more  complete  mistake. 
Children  are  always  fond  of  her;  sons  respect,  if  they  do  not 
greatly  love,  quiet  mothers,  for  they  have  never  heard  them  talk 
nonsense.  Servants  never  give  them  short  answers,  as  their  words 
are  few  and  decisive,  and  the  poor  people  think  them  dignified  and 
mines  of  hidden  wisdom.  In  fact,  they  go  through  the  world 
under  a  kind  of  false  pretence;  they  get  credit  for  great  depth  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  for  some  reason  thought  well  worth  while  to  win 
their  love.  Only  the  experienced  man  estimates  them  at  their 
right  value,  and  admires  the  merry  little  sister  with  the  sharp 
tongue,  the  pleasant  smile,  and,  as  he  knows  well,  a  warmer  heart 
and  truer  character  than  underlie  the  staid  demeanour  of  the 
quiet  girl. 

Quietness  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  bodily  health.  The  nervous 
man  who  is  always  stirring  is  seldom  strong.  But  when  a  man  ia 
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thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  himself  and  his  own  importance,  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  his  position  and  prospects,  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  the  length  of  his  whiskers,  the  attenuation  of  his  umbrella, 
and  the  lustre  of  his  hat,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  very  quiet. 
Such  men  are  habitually  well  dressed ;  but  as  they  get  on  in  life 
they  cling  to  old  fashions.  They  are  not  considerate  for  others,  yet 
they  give  very  little  trouble.  They  exact  the  utmost  service,  but 
make  no  fuss  about  it.  They  are  painfully  regular  and  punctual, 
but  never  seem  put  out  by  other  people's  want  of  order.  They  are 
bores  at  a  dinner  party,  wet  blankets  at  a  picnic,  mere  sticks  at  a 
ball ;  but  excellent  as  officers,  admirable  parsons,  and  much  sought 
after  by  match-making  mothers.  It  is  they  who  carry  oil’  the 
heiresses ;  who  always  save  money ;  who  are  never  in  debt  or 
difficulty,  as  other  men  are;  who  are  regular  in  their  devotions, 
and  invaluable  on  committees,  where  they  always  get  their  own 
way  without  trouble  or  fuss.  They  habitually  wait  till  every  one 
■else  has  spoken,  and  then  make  the  single  remark  which  concludes 
the  matter,  and  which  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  to  the  surface,  like 
cream,  of  itself.  Strict  order  is  kept  in  their  houses ;  but  they  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  good  fathers.  Their  children  are  too  much 
afraid  of  them,  and  too  glad  to  get  away  from  home.  Strange  to 
:say,  though  they  seldom  speak,  they  are  excellent  correspondents, 
write  well,  clearly,  and  at  great  length,  and  often  turn  into 
authors,  especially  novelists.  They  have  observed  while  others 
talked;  and  have  passed  mentf.l  judgments  which  their  secretive¬ 
ness  enables  them  to  store  for  use.  They  are  seldom  deficient  in 
humour,  tell  a  story  in  the  fewest  words,  well,  and  quietly ;  and 
have  generally  some  friend  in  whose  society  they  seem  to  take  a 
.■silent  and  subdued  pleasure,  and  with  whom  they  can  sit  for 
hours  at  a  time  without  speaking.  They  live  respected  by  all  who 
know  them,  are  trustees  and  guardians  to  innumerable  wards,  and 
are  often  more  missed  when  they  die  than  better  men.  If  the 
world  fails  to  love  them,  it  makes  up  bjr  trusting  them ;  and 
every  few  years  one  of  them  turns  out  to  have  elaborated  some 
gigantic  system  of  fraud,  and  goes  away  into  exile  without  a 
word. 


THE  BETTING  MANIA. 

ME.  CARLYLE’S  now  proverbial  calculation,  that  of  the 
thirty  millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  great  majority  are 
fools,  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  recent  disclosures  as  to 
"Turf  swindles.  It  would  seem  indeed  that  a  large  proportion 
>-of  the  population  is  not  merely  foolish,  but  absolutely  idiotic. 
Xurr’s  evidence  brings  out  very  distinctly  the  imbecile  credulity 
of'  large  classes  of  people,  including  even  educated,  and  in  other 
respects  intelligent,  persons,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  That, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  vague  printed  advertisements,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  persons  concerned,  or  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  operations,  so  many  thousands  of  people  should 
.  Jhave  allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  of  their  money,  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  proof  how  little  many  men  are  guided  by  the  primitive 
instincts  of  ordinary  human  reason.  “  There  is  a  fool  born  every 
hour,”  a  sharper  was  heard  to  say,  “  and,  thank  Heaven,  the  majority 
of  them  live.”  Kurr  stated  that  his  first  venture  as  a  lad  was  a 
racing  office,  and  frankly  confessed  that  it  was  a  swindle, 
carried  on  by  himself  by  publishing  advertisements  offering  infor¬ 
mation,  and  in  return  advising  those  who  sent  contributions  to 
back  horses  that  had  no  chance.  Thus  he  and  his  confederates 
were  enabled  to  put  all  the  money  they  received  for  investment 
into  their  own  pockets.  Under  the  name  of  Archer  and  Co.  they 
made  in  three  days  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds ;  the  “  applica¬ 
tions  poured  in,  and  the  money  also.”  The  inducement  held  out 
to  the  public  was  “  to  bet  for  them  ou  race-courses,  and  to  gua¬ 
rantee  them  against  the  loss  of  their  money.”  The  only  guarantee 
given  was  a  piece  of  paper.  That  a  system  of  this  kind  should 
have  been  carried  on  so  long,  and,  for  a  time,  successfully,  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  that  there  are  a  great  many  fools  who  are  ready  to 
believe  that  “  a  thousand  pounds  may  be  won  by  sending  twenty  - 
four  postage  stamps  ”  to  an  agency  represented  only  by  initials,  or 
by  a  spurious  name  never  before  heard  of. 

Even  if  races  were  always  ruu  fairly,  it  is  only  a  verv  small 
minority  of  the  multitude  who  bet  ou  the  possible  results  of  such 
•  -competitions  that  have  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  chances  of 
any  given  horse.  The  great  body  of  bettors  are  wholly  dependent  ou 
the  advice  of  the  professional  tipsters  who  keep  offices'  or  write  in  the 
sporting  newspapers,  and  who  have  their  own  game  to  play,  and  as 
to  whose  honesty  there  is  no  clue  whatever,  though  the  usual  conse¬ 
quences  of  trusting  to  them  might  be  supposed  to  supply  a  suffi¬ 
cient  warning  of  what  is  to  be  expected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  rule  that  races  ought  to  be  run  honestly  is  subject 
to  so  many  exceptions  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  on  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  arrangements  of  a  great  many  races  are  a  combination 
■of  every  form  of  fraud.  All  sorts  of  tricks  are  played  as  to  the 
public  “  form”  of  horses,  so  that  ignorant  people  may  be*  deluded  as  to  j 
what  they  can  do  on  the  course ;  and  when  good  horses  are  worked 
up  to  a  high  place  in  the  betting-list,  there  is  no  security  whatever 
.  that  the  real  or,  it  may  be,  nominal,  owner  will  not  at  the  last 
moment  scratch  a  horse  to  suit  his  own  book.  Moreover,  besides 
the  tricks  played  by  owners,  there  are  plenty  of  other  tricks  played 
against  them ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  around  all  such  operations  such 
an  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  swindling,  corrupting  both  high  and  low, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  roguery  will  not  turn  up,  though 


it  is  certain  to  lurk  somewhere.  And,  further,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  gambling  which  goes  on  in  regard  to  races  is  even  more  de¬ 
structive  to  moral  character  and  productive  of  dishonesty  tliau  that 
which  prevails  in  other  ways,  on  account  of  the  greater  facilities 
which  are  offered  for  cheating,  the  notoriously  disreputable  people 
who  are  mainly  associated  with  the  turf,  and  the  low  and  sordid 
motives  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  such  speculations.  There  are,  of 
course,  honourable  men  who  keep  racehorses  and  make  books ;  but 
the  general  tendency  of  such  practices  is  naturally  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Louis  Curzon  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Contemporary  Review  on  “Horses  as  an  Instru¬ 
ment  of  Gambling,”  in  which  a  very  instructive  sketch  is 
given  of  the  false  position  and  evil  *  effects  of  the  whole 
system  as  at  present  carried  out.  He  begins  by  calculating 
the  capital  invested  in  horses  for  racing  purposes.  First,  there  are 
the  yearlings  of  blood  stock  brought  forward  at  public  sales,  which 
last  year  added  five  hundred  racehorses  to  the  studs  of  the  period, 
aud  represent  only  about  a  third  of  the  yearling  racehorses  bred 
in  this  country  in  that  year.  The  progeny  of  the  2,658  brood 
mares  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Racing  Calendar  number 
1,628,  including  both  colts  and  fillies  ;  but  of  course  these  are  not 
all  devoted  to  racing.  It  i3  probable,  however,  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  additional  ■  yearlings  would  be  sold  by  private  bar¬ 
gain  for  racing  purposes ;  and  the  value  of  such  stock 
makes  up  a  formidable  sum.  Pedigree  yearlings  are  espe¬ 
cially  expensive,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases,  cited  by  the  writer, 
of  twenty-two  being  publicly  disposed  of  in  1 876  for  more  than 
1,000/.  apiece,  while  one  fetched  4,100  guineas,  and  the  average 
cost  of  each  was  over  1,443  guineas.  This  year  the  yearlings 
have  maintained  their  price,  fifteen  of  those  sold  at  Hampton 
Court  realizing  an  average  of  310  guineas  apiece;  while  the 
average  at  the  Middle  Park  sale  was  273  guineas,  and  at  that  of 
the  Cobharn  Stud  Company  374,  five  of  the  horses  of  the  latter 
costing  more  than  1,000  guineas  each.  The  united  average  of 
these  sales  was  319  guineas  per  horse;  and  at  the  Newmarket 
sales  in  July  eighteen  yearlings  averaged  880  guineas  each,  one 
of  them  fetching  2,450  guineas,  and  four  others  1,350,  1,550, 
1,850,  and  1,600  guineas  respectively.  According  to  these 
figures,  the  value  of  the  500  yearlings  sold  by  public  auction 
would  come  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  150,000  guineas,  while  the 
yearlings  sold  by  private  bargain  would  make,  at  300  guineas  each, 
75,000  guineas.  There  were,  according  to  the  Calendar  of 
last  year,  1,927  races,  in  which  2,054  horses  of  all  ages  took 
part,  and  these,  if  bought  at  300  guineas  as  yearlings,  would 
bring  the  amount  up  to  841,200  guineas.  Why  such  extravagant 
prices  should  be  given  for  a  yearling  when  it  is  at  a  time 
of  life  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  it  will  turn  out 
afterwards,  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Its  pedigree  may  be 
good,  but  there  are  all  kinds  of  accidents  or  disorders  to  which 
it  is  liable  during  training ;  and,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  course,  it  may  be  found  wanting  in  strength  or  wind. 
After  being  broken  to  its  work,  a  yearling  is  often  unequal  not  only 
to  a  first-class  race,  but  even  to  a  short  one  over  a  two-year-old 
course.  In  fact,  as  that  great  authority,  Mr.  Merry,  once  said, 
“  yearlings  are  a  fearful  lottery.”  They  may  turn  out  well, 
aud  become  a  great  property ;  but  there  is  also  a  probability  that 
many  of  them  may  fail,  and  then  the  price  has  been  thrown 
away  on  them.  It  is  not  often  that  an  animal  has  the  fate  of  the 
country  apothecary's  little  mare,  who  had  been  bought  as  a  fillv 
by  her  master  for  fifteen  pounds,  with  her  engagements  in  four 
large  stakes,  all  of  which  she  won,  and  was  afterwards  sold  for  1,500 
guineas.  More  reasonably,  the  blood  stock  from  which  these  year¬ 
lings  are  descended  is  also  of  great  value.  Formosa,  a  brood  mare, 
last  year  was  sold  for  4,000  guineas ;  Scottish  Chief  brought 
8,000  guineas;  and  a  few  years  ago  Blair  Athol  was  purchased 
by  the  Cobharn  Stud  for  12,000/.,  and  Doncaster  for  14,500/. 
The  value  of  the  2,658  brood  mares  in  the  Calendar  is  estimated  at 
an  average  of  229  guineas  each,  and  the  274  sires  at  1,000  guineas 
each.  So  that  the  total  value  of  racing  horses,  as  estimated 
above,  may  be  put  down  at  something  like  1,723,000/.  Even 
this,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  bill,  for  the  annual  expense 
of  a  racehorse — which,  though  varying,  is  on  an  average  not  less 
than  250/. — must  be  added,  so  that  the  aggregate  expenditure 
on  such  animals  is  brought  up  to  a  yearly  sum  of  673,950/.  If 
the  horses  engaged  solely  in  hurdle-races,  steeple-chases,  and 
hunter’s  races  were  taken  into  the  account,  there  would  be  an 
addition  of  60,000 /.  to  the  total  value. 

The  writer  then  turns  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  in 
order  to  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is,  according  to  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  for  the  owner  of  a  racer  to  recoup  his  outlay  by  any  sums 
that  may  be  won  in  stakes.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
a  horse  wins  two  or  three  great  races,  such  as  the  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger,  the  united  stakes  of  which 
would  be  between  14,000/.  and  15,000/.  ;  and  the  tothl  value  of  the 
stakes  raced  for  last  year  is  set  down  as  probably  not  above 
260,000/.,  or  “  considerably  less  than  half  the  amount  requisite  to 
keep  up  the  united  studs.”  It  appears  from  a  table  of  the  winnings 
of  the  principal  owners  of  racehorses  in  1874  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  sporting  papers,  that  forty-four  won  from  200/.  to  300/. 
each,  forty-five  300/.  to  500/.,  sixty  from  500/.  to  994/.,  and  sixty- 
three  1 ,000/.  and  upwards.  In  that  year  1,965  horses  competed,  which 
gives  an  average  of  over  nine  horses  to  every  one  of  those  scheduled 
as  winners ;  the  nine  horses  would  cost,  in  interest  and  keep, 
over  2,350/. ;  so  that  the  larger  number  of  those  who  ran  their 
horses,  if  they  did  not  bet,  must  have  been  decidedly  out  of  pocket. 
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It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  stakes  is  in  reality  provided  by  the  owners  of  the  horses 
•which  run. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  calculations  that,  as  Mr.  Curzon  argues, 
“winning  money  on  the  Turf  without  betting,  with  the  expenses 
at  more  than  double  the  sum  which  can  be  won,  is,  as  a  rule,  im¬ 
probable”;  and  the  consequence  is  that  “the  majority  of  those 
now  running  horses  on  the  Turf  are  simply  gamblers,  some  of  them 
having  gone  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale.”  As  for  the 
assertion  that  a  number  of  enthusiastic  supporters  of  raciug 
do  not  bet,  but  simply  keep  horses  for  their  own  pleasure,  it 
is  to  a  certain  extent  true ;  but  they  are  only  a  very  small  minority. 
Admiral  Itous,  it  is  known,  used  to  protest  against  the  large 
amounts  netted  by  rich  men  on  the  racecourse,  and  once  suggested 
that  any  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  who  should  win  more  than 
50,000^.  upon  a  race  was  unworthy  of  being  connected  with  it.  It 
has  also  been  stated  by  another  high  authority  on  the  Turf  that 
the  encouragement  lavished  in  England  upon  short  races  is  doing 
an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  breed  of  horses  here.  And  in 
last  week’s  Field  we  are  told  that,  “  while  the  number  of  horses  in 
training  is  as  great  as  ever,  the  entries  for  all  the  autumn  handi¬ 
caps,  both  short  and  long,  are  worse  than  they  have  been  for  many 
years  and  that  “  this  and  many  other  signs  of  the  times  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  entire  Turf  system  needs  searching  examination 
and  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Jockey  Club,”  though  years  will 
probably  elapse  before  that  body  makes  up  its  mind  what  to  do. 

It  is  evident  from  this  picture,  which  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  betting  world  must 
recognize  as  in  the  main  true,  that  the  whole  system  carries 
in  its  ordinary  conditions  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  swind¬ 
ling  among  all  sorts  of  people.  There  are  gentleman  “  black¬ 
legs  ”  as  well  as  rowdy  “  welshers  ” ;  and  every  step  in  the 
process  is  a  temptation  to  fraud.  An  owner,  as  a  rule,  cannot  pay 
his  expenses  without  making  a  book,  and  is  tempted  to  stray  from 
the  paths  of  honesty  by  opportunities  of  making  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  by  deceit.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  there  are 
owners  of  horses  who  always  behave  fairly  ;  but  they  are 
comparatively  few,  and  the  fashion  is  set  by  the  dis¬ 
honest  classes,  till  at  last  it  establishes  itself  as  a  sort  of 
accredited  custom,  a  thing  that  everybody  does.  And  un¬ 
fortunately  the  Jockey  Club  is  by  no  means  an  efficient  protection 
against  such  tendencies,  for  its  rules  in  some  respects  rather  serve 
as  a  cover  to  irregularities,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  to  interpose.  The  amount  of  crime  and  misery  produced 
in  almost  every  class  of  society  by  this  general  corruption  is 
notorious  ;  but  it  is  pleaded  that  the  passion  of  gambling  is  deeply 
and  widely  spread,  and  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  legislation  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  a  large  and  unscrupulous  section  of  the 
population  is  useless ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  no  remedy  can 
be  applied.  If  betting  offices  in  towns  are  put  down,  why  are 
agents  and  tipsters  allowed  freely  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  P 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existing  legislation  on  this 
subject  might  be  amended  with  advantage;  and  the  Government 
might  also  impose  some  check  on  betting,  if  it  directed  the 
telegraph  officials  to  withdraw  those  exceptional  facilities  which 
at  a  great  expense  are  granted  to  mobs  at  racecourses  and  their 
friends  and  clients  throughout  the  country. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET,  who  is  at  present  one  of  the 
•  foremost  novelists  of  France,  made  his  first  striking  success 
by  Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine — a  book  which  was  much  talked 
of  in  England  as  well  as  France,  and  which  received  the  crown  of 
the  French  Academy,  though  it  by  no  means  equalled  as  a  work 
of  art  the  expectations  that  might  have  been  formed  by  any  one 
who  had  watched  with  interest  M.  Daudet’s  literary  career.  In 
popular  estimation  the  merits  wdiich  this  novel  possessed  outweighed 
its  many  and,  one  would  have  thought,  obvious  faults,  to  an  extent 
which  was  certainly  dangerous  for  the  author  ;  and  it  is  the  more 
credit  to  him  that  his  next  novel,  Jack,  showed  a  distinct  advance  in 
originality  and  power.  In  Fromont  Jeune  et  Hi si er  Aine  the  original 
force  which  M.  Daudet  possesses  was  nearly  swamped  in  reminis¬ 
cences  of,  not  only  the  tone,  but  even  the  incidents  found  in  the  works 
of  two  great  English  writers,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  In  this  mixing 
together  of  two  very  unlike  ingredients  there  wTas,  no  doubt,  some 
kind  of  originality  ;  but  it  was  at  best  the  ingenuity  of  a  copyist, 
and  M.  Daudet  has  shown  on  other  occasions  that  he  can  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  copyist.  In  another  material  point  Fromont 
Jeune  et  Itisler  Aine  exhibited  the  hesitation  of  a  writer  who 
was  as  yet  either  afraid  to  break  new  ground,  or  was  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  study  of  other  authors  that  his  own  work 
became  inevitably  coloured  by  their  influence.  But  it  was  a 
French  habit  that  led  him  to  choose  for  his  theme  the  ordinary 
staple  of  countless  French  novels,  and  to  add  to  it  a  tinge  of  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than. usual  which  should  tickle  the  attention  grown 
dull  with  much  reading  of  erring  wives  and  husbands,  and  should 
at  the  same  time  convey  a  deep  moral  lesson.  For  what  indeed 
can  be  more  moral  and  instructive,  according,  at  any  rate,  to  that 
master  of  moral  philosophy,  M.  Dumas,  than  the  contemplation  of 
a  young  man  who  is  ruined  for  life  by  falling  in  love  with  his 
brother’s  wife  P  However,  even  in  this  incident  M.  Daudet  dis¬ 
played  a  want  of  originality ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  main 


borrowed,  with  a  change  of  relationship  between  the  people  con¬ 
cerned,  from  Feydeau’s  La  Comtesse  de  Chalis.  To  show  how  far  the 
author  was  indebted  to  Thackeray  for  much  of  his  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  plot  cf  the  book.  Sidonie  Chebe, 
who  has  been  in  love,  so  far  as  she  can  be  in  lore,  with  Georges 
Fromont,  is  married  to  Risler  Aind,  who  in  worldly  station 
and  wealth  is  far  below  his  partner.  Sidonie  is,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  a  kind  of  vulgarized 
Becky  Sharpe.  She  has  all  the  attributes  of  that  great  ad¬ 
venturess  except  her  cleverness ;  she  is  ambitious  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  glad  to  escape  from  the  squalor  of  her  home  to> 
become  llisler’s  wife,  equally  glad  to  procure  more  fine  things  by 
becoming  Fromont’s  mistress,  constantly  scheming  for  her  own 
advancement,  heartless,  and  careless  of  every  one  but  herself.  This 
will,  we  think,  be  recognized  by  any  one  who,  knowing  Vanity 
Fair  well,  reads  Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine  ;  but  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  little  room  for  doubting  where  M.  Daudet  found  his  in¬ 
spiration  when  one  comes  to  the  scene  in  which  Risler,  having 
discovered  his  wife’s  perfidy,  tears  off  the  jewels  which  she  is- 
wearing.  There  is  this  difference  in  arrangement  between  this 
scene  and  that  in  which  'Rawdon  Crawley  finds  Steyne  and  Becky 
together,  that  Sidonie’s  accomplice  is  not  present,  and  matters  are- 
further  complicated  by  his  having  a  wife  who  is  present.  But  the 
resemblance  in  general  is  too  marked  to  be  accidental,  and  it  is 
carried  further  by  Sidonie’s  afterwards  making  what  living  she  can. 
as  a  stage  singer.  From  Dickens  M.  Daudet  borrowed  certain 
descriptive  tricks,  some  of  which  will  be  found  associated  with, 
the  character  which  is  to  our  thinking  by  far  the  cleverest  in  the- 
book,  that  of  Delobelle  the  actor,  who  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  managers  and  spectators,  and  who,  like  Mr.  Crummies, 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  theatrical  effect  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  real  life.  When  his  little  daughter  is  desperately 
ill,  “  Delobelle  tenait  avant  tout  a  promener,  a  repandre  sa  douleur. 
II  jouait  les  peres  malheureux  d’un  bout  a  l’autre  du  boulevard. 
On  le  rencont-rait  aux  abords  des  theatres,  dans  les  cafes  des- 
comediens,  les  j'eux  rougis,  la  face  pale.  II  aimait  a  se  faire  de- 
mander,  ‘  Eh  bien !  mon  pauvre  vieux,  comment  5a  va-t-il  chez 
toi  ?  ’  Alors  il  secouait  la  tete  d’un  mouvement  nerveux ;  sa 
grimace  retenait  des  larrnes,  sa  bouche  des  imprecations,  et  il 
poignardait  le  ciel  d’un  regard  muet  et  plein  de  colere  comm© 
quaud  il  jouait  le  Medecin  des  Fnfants  ;  ce  qui  ne  1’empechait  pas 
du  reste  d'etre  rempli  d’attentions  delicates  et  de  prevenances  pour 
sa  fille.” 

However  much  M.  Daudet  owed  to  other  authors  in  Fromont 
Jeune  et  Risler  Aine — and  it  is  probable  that  the  indebtedness- 
would  be  less  obvious  to  French  than  to  English  readers — the  book 
was  certainly  clever  enough  to  deserve  something,  if  by  no  means  all, 
of  the  success  which  it  obtained.  It  was  the  more  strange  that 
M.  Daudet  should  have  gone  either  for  humorous  or  descriptive 
power  to  foreign  sources,  because  in  others  of  his  works 
there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  ho  need  not  have  done- 
so.  Ilis  Aventures  Prodigieuses  de  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  which, 
was,  if  wTe  are  not  mistaken,  a  considerably  earlier  work  than 
Fromont  Jeune  et  Risler  Aine,  is  full  of  humour  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Indeed  it  is  one  long  joke,  and  to  keep  up  a  joke 
without  flagging  for  more  than  two  hundred  pages  is  no  easy 
task.  Tartarin  is  the  greatest  boaster  among  all  the  boasters  of 
Tarascon,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  the  man  to  whom  on  all 
military  and  hunting  or  shooting  questions  the  whole  world  of  Ta¬ 
rascon  bows.  Shooting,  the  author  tells  us,  would  to  ordinary  mortals 
appear  difficult  at  Tarascon,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  game  there ;  but 
to  the  brave  Tarasconnais  this  is  a  small  difficulty.  The  shooting 
party  meets  at  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  town,  and  sits  down 
to  an  interminable  breakfast.  “  Aprea  quoi,  quand  on  est  bien 
leste  on  se  leve,  on  sillle  les  chiens,  on  arme  les  fusils,  et  on  se  met 
en  chasse.  O’est  a  dire,  que  ckacun  de  ces  messieurs  prend  sa  cas- 
quette,  la  jette  en  flair  de  toutes  ses  forces  et  la  tire  au  vol  avec 
du  5,  du  6,  oil  du  2 — selon  les  conventions.  .  .  .  Comme  chasseur 
de  casquettes,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  n’avait  pas  son  pared.” 
Another  gift  of  this  great  man’s  was  singing  romances  better  than 
any  one  in  all  Tarascon.  He  thought  this  a  little  beneath  his  dignity, 
and  would  infinitely  rather  spend  his  evening  in  reading  sporting- 
books  or  at  the  club  than  in  singing.  However,  he  was  some¬ 
times  prevailed  on  to  sing  the  great  duet  in  Robert  le  Diable  with 
Mine.  Bezuquet  at  the  Pharmacie  Bdzuquet.  Tartarin  on  these 
occasions  advanced  to  the  piano  with  a  solemn  air,  and  tried  to 
gi  ve  to  his  good-humoured  face  the  Satanic  and  wild  expression 
of  Robert.  Every  one  trembled ;  Mine.  Bezuquet  sang  her  five 
lines  beginning  with  “  Robert,  toi  que  j’aime,”  and  then  said  in  an 
undertone,  “  A  vous,  Tartarin.”  Then  Tartarin,  in  his  big  voice, 
hurled  out,  “  Non !  non  !  non  !  ce  qu’en  bon  meridional  il  pronon- 
f-ait  Nan  !  nan  !  nan  !  ”  Then  came  a  repetition  of  this,  and  then 
it  was  over.  “  Oe  n’dtait  pas  long,  comme  vous  voyez ;  mais 
c  etait  si  bien  jetfj,  si  bien  mime,  si  diabolique  qu’un  frisson  da 
terreur  courait  dans  la  pharmacie,  et  qu’on  lui  faisait  recommencer 
ses  Nan,  nan!  quatre  et  cinq  fois  de  suite.”  When  it  was  over, 
Tartarin  went  in  triumph  to  the  club,  where  he  said,  with  a  negli¬ 
gent  air,  “  I  have  just  been  singing  the  duet  in  Robert  le  Diable 
with  Mme.  Bdzuquet.”  “  Et  le  plus  fort  e’est  qu’il  le  croyait !-  ” 
This,  however,  is  mere  matter  of  inducement  to  the  adventures 
which,  much  against  his  will,  Tartarin  is  led  into  undertaking 
in  Algeria,  where  he  goes  to  look  for  lions.  He  is  described  by  the 
author  as  being  mentally  a  Don  Quixote,  physically  a  Sancho 
Panza,  and  the  double  character  is  kept  up  with  untiring  energy 
and  skill  throughout  a  series  of  most  laughable  adventures,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  hero  returns  in  triumph  to  his  native  town. 
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In  M.  Daudet’s  latest  volume,  called  Conte s  Choisis,  we  hear 
again  of  Tarascon,  which  in  the  time  of  the  war  made  preparations 
for  receiving  the  enemy  such  as  have  never  been  seen  elsewhere.  A 
company  of  national  guards  was  formed  there  under  the  command  of 
the  retired  general  Bravida,  and  those  of  them  who  were  included  in 
the  “  gardes  nationaux  de  marche  ”  betrayed  great  impatience  to 
be  sent  to  the  scene  of  action.  At  length,  when  no  order  to 
march  came,  the  general  went  to  the  prefect  to  demand  one,  and 
a  “  punch  d’adieu  ”  was  arranged  to  take  place  when  he  should 
return  with  the  order.  The  prefect  explained  to  him  why 
no  order  had  ever  been  sent,  by  showing  him  numberless 
applications  for  exemption  from  the  very  men  who  had  been 
clamouring  to  depart.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  “  punch 
d’adieu”  from  being  drunk.  Everybody  knew  that  there  would 
be  no  leave-taking;  and  the  general,  who  addressed  a  touching 
exordium  to  his  soldiers,  knew  it  better  than  any  one ;  hut  that 
made  no  difference.  “  Ces  mtsridionaux  sont  si  extraordinaires, 
quia  la  fin  du  punch  d’adieu  tout  le  monde  pleurait,  tout  le  monde 
s’embrassait,  et  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  fort,  tout  le  monde  6tait  sincere, 
meme  le  gdmSral.  A  Tarascon,  comme  dans  tout  le  midi  de  la 
France,  j’ai  souvent  observes  cet  effet  de  mirage.” 

The  same  volume  of  Contes  Choisis  contains  many  stories  of 
another  cast,  which  display  a  true  and  unforced  pathos,  and  a 
power  of  concentration  which  prove  that  M.  Daudet  certainly  need 
not  rely  upon  imitation  of  other  novelists  for  success.  Jack,  the 
book  which  followed  Fromont  Jeune,  was  reviewed  in  our  columns 
at  length  when  it  appeared.  If  M.  Daudet’s  next  hook  is  as  great 
an  improvement  upon  Jack  as  that  was  upon  Fromont  Jeune,  the 
author  will  have  made  a  very  long  stride  in  his  art. 


LUNACY  LAW. 

A  BULKY  folio  of  582  pages  has  just  been  published  containing 
the  evidence  taken  during  the  past  Session  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  “  the  operation  of 
the  Lunacy  Law  so  far  as  regards  the  security  afforded  by  it 
against  violations  of  personal  liberty,”  together  with  an  intimation 
from  the  Committee  that,  on  account  of  the  short  time  which  re¬ 
mained  for  the  consideration  of  their  Report  before  the  prorogation, 
they  had  resolved  to  place  their  evidence  before  the  House,  and  to 
ask  to  be  reappointed  next  year  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a 
Report  embodying  their  conclusions  on  the  subject.  It  would  of 
course  be  impossible  to  give  within  our  limits  a  detailed  summary 
of  this  mass  of  minute  information ;  but  a  general  view  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  features  will  perhaps  suffice  for  the  present.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  impression  produced  by  the  facts  here  set  forth  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  lunacy  about  of  various  kinds ;  but  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  general  irrationality 
and  ill-temper  pervading  the  community,  to  say  exactly  who  are 
really  lunatics  and  who  are  not.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  there 
are  many  people  who  are  quite  or  nearly  mad  who  are  going  about 
without  any  restraint,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  nowadays,  except 
in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  that  anybody  is  put  into  or  retained 
in  a  madhouse  without  there  being  good  grounds  for  believing  he 
or  she  is  a  lunatic. 

The  most  complete  and  instructive  evidence  on  the  question  is 
that  supplied  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  which,  though  it  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  Blue-book,  may  well  be  used  as  an  introduction. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been  connected  with  the  Lunacy  Commission 
for  close  upon  fifty  years,  first  as  acting  chairman,  and  since  1845 
as  permanent  chairman,  an  honorary  office ;  and  no  one  has  had 
more  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  review.  He  begins  by  giving  an  account  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  lunacy  administration  siuce 
the  Act  of  1 845  came  into  operation,  in  order  to  show  the  beneficial 
effects  of  legislation  upon  this  matter.  Previously  to  the  passing 
of  that  Act  the  state  of  things  was  such,  he  says,  as  would  now 
hardly  be  believed.  The  admission  of  lunatics  into  any  asylums 
was  then  very  easy  indeed,  there  being  no  inquiries,  and  the  mere 
opinion  of  medical  men  being  accepted  as  quite  enough.  The 
medical  men  might  see  the  patient  or  they  might  not ;  the  super¬ 
vision  was  nothing  more  than  a  Committee  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  who  very  seldom  visited  the  houses,  perhaps  only 
once  a  year  ;  and  the  treatment  of  every  class  of  patients  “  passed 
all  description.”  Mechanical  restraint  was  everywhere  resorted  to 
as  the  only  means  of  keeping  an  asylum  in  order ;  “  lunatics  were 
neglected  in  every  possible  way,  physically  and  morally,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  and  horrible  than  their  position 
was.”  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  he  used  to  see  as  many  as  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  patients  chained  to  the  wall,  and  never  knew  an  attendant 
go  about  who  had  not  leg-locks  and  hand-locks  to  his  wrist,  which 
were  applied  without  remorse.  In  an  asylum  at  Bethnal  Green 
on  a  Saturday  night  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty 
patients  were  chained  down  in  their  cribs,  and  never  visited  till 
Monday  morning.  A  crust  of  bread  and  cruse  of  water  were  placed 
beside  them,  and  they  were  left  in  their  filth.  Happily  this  has 
been  changed ;  and  though  the  present  system,  as  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  acknowledges,  is  still  far  from  perfect,  it  is  an  immense 
improvement  on  what  existed  formerly.  Patients,  for  instance, 
are  not  now  admitted  to  asylums  with  too  great  facility,  and  he 
says  that  he  can  hardly  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
one  has  been  brought  into  an  asylum  in  whose  case  there  were  not 
sufficient  grounds  for  saying  that  he  or  she  was  the  proper  subject  of 
care  and  treatment.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 


of  1859,  and  is,  in  substance,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  present  Committee.  When  asked  whether  there  was  not  a 
belief  that  a  large  number  of  persons  were  admitted  into  asylums  in 
a  state  of  sanity  and  kept  there,  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  such  statements  were  made,  because  he  never 
knew  a  case  of  a  patient,  either  under  or  after  confinement,  who 
did  not  complain  that  he  had  been  most  unjustly  used,  though 
it  was  doubtful  whether  these  allegations  were  usually  proved.  In 
his  opinion,  the  admission  of  patients  was  sufficiently  guarded ; 
and  as  to  detention,  the  tendency  was  rather  to  let  patients  go  too 
soon.  With  regard  to  conspiracies  against  patients,  the  first  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  man  <  \  a  woman  gave  of  a  state  of  aberration  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  experience,  a  belief  in  a  conspiracy  ;  but  he  had  himself 
never  heard  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  for  any  purpose  of  this 
kind.  Moreover,  mechanical  restraint  and  personal  violence  in  the 
case  of  patients  have  now  almost  ceased ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  well 
fed  and  well  cared  for,  and  have  fair  sanitary  arrangements  and 
amusements  provided  for  them,  while  the  restrictions  as  to  their 
seeing  friends  have  been  greatly  modified.  “If,”  says  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  “you  were  to  go  over  our  reports  for  the  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  you  would  be  struck  with  this,  that  in  every 
report  we  entered  a  complaint  that  no  friends  had  been  near  the 
patients”;  and  this  has  had  a  good  effect,  for  the  number  of 
visits  has  much  increased,  and  the  patients  are  the  better 
for  it.  Again,  one  of  the  great  complaints  of  lunatic  patients  is 
that  their  letters  are  not  forwarded,  so  that  they  are  shut  out 
from  the  outside  world,  and  unable  to  communicate  with  their 
friends  and  advisers.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury  states  that  this  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  the  correspondence  is,  according  to  his  experi¬ 
ence,  very  fairly  dealt  with,  all  letters  to  the  Commissioners 
being  sent  on  at  once,  and  the  remaining  letters  reserved  for  them 
till  they  come  on  visits  ;  and  that  no  letters  are  kept  back  unless 
they  are  hurtful,  as  they  often  are,  by  being  blasphemous  and 
obscene. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  is  to  much  tbe  same  effect.  He  explains 
the  various  forms  under  which  an  alleged  lunatic  may  be  con¬ 
signed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  of  one  kind  or  another.  Within  a 
month  before  admission,  a  document  called  an  order  must  be 
addressed  to  the  proprietor  or  superintendent  of  the  establishment 
by  some  person  who  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  lunatic, 
and  who  has  seen  the  patient  within  a  month.  This  order  has  to 
be  supported  by  the  certificates  of  two  registered  medical  practi¬ 
tioners,  who  must  examine  the  patient  separately,  and  sign  a 
certificate  stating  the  facts  on  which  an  opinion  is  expressed  that 
the  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  is  a  lunatic  ;  and  these  certificates 
must  he  used  within  seven  days.  The  person  who  signs  the 
order  does  so  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  appends 
certain  particulars ;  and  he  is  liable  to  tbe  risk  of  a  civil  action 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  if  the  latter  considers  himself  aggrieved. 
The  medical  person  giving  a  certificate  may  be  a  physician,  surgeon, 
or  apothecary ;  and  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  regard  it  as  a 
most  important  safeguard  to  personal  liberty,  that  the  medical  men 
who  sign  such  documents  are  liable  to  penalties  for  any  misstate¬ 
ments.  These  orders,  with  the  certificate,  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  have  a  right  to  require  amendment  if 
the  documents  are  not  in  the  proper  form.  TheCommissionersalso 
visit  the  asylums  and  other  licensed  houses  at  periodical  intervals, 
and  report  on  their  condition,  observing  whether  the  patients 
are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  also  especially  whether  they  seem 
to  be  beginning  to  recover.  The  heads  of  asylums  and  licensed 
houses  have  also  to  furnish  certain  prescribed  information.  On  the 
whole,  the  Secretary  thinks  that  the  system  works  efficiently,  and 
affords  as  much  security  to  personal  liberty  as  is  practicable ;  and 
that  there  is  usually  a  tendency  to  curative  effect  in  cases  where 
treatment  is  early.  There  are  also  lunatics  under  the  care  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  a  pauper  class,  who  are  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which  has  a  direct  power  apart  from 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  At  Caterham  and  Leavesden  Asylums 
there  are  inmates  who  come  under  the  description  of  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind,  without  going  through  any 
form  prescribed  by  the  Lunacy  Act.  On  the  whole,  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  opinion,  there  is  more  danger  that  lunatics  would  be  ill- 
treated  if  left  in  the  hands  of  their  friends  than  when  placed  in 
licensed  houses,  not  so  much  from  cruelty  as  from  want  of  discipline 
and  orderly  management,  and  the  absolute  inability  of  the  patients’ 
friends  to  exercise  proper  control  without  undue  restraint.  Among 
the  other  witnesses  were  two  Commissioners,  two  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor's  Visitors,  and  also  a  number  of  hospital  and  asylum  super¬ 
intendents,  proprietors  or  managers  of  private  houses,  and  medical 
men  who  had  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  lunacy ;  and 
— as  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  witnesses — 
their  testimony  is,  in  the  main,  favourable  to  the  working  of  the. 
present  arrangements. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  some 
parts  of  the  subject.  Among  other  things  it  was  pointed  out  that  it 
is  no  one’s  duty  to  make  inquiry  of  the  person  who  signed  the 
order  for  admission  as  to  what  reasons  he  has  for  signing,  or  whether 
there  are  any  persons  more  nearly  related  to  the  alleged  lunatic  ;  and 
also  that  there  is  no  security  for  the  competence  of  ordinary  medical 
men,  who  know  little  of  lunacy,  to  sign  certificates  on  such  a 
question.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  however,  remarked  that,  of  185,000 
certificates  which  had  passed  through  the  office  since  1859,  there 
had  been  not  so  many  as  half-a-dozen  found  defective ;  and  this 
was  not  so  much  on  account  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  because 
relatives  generally  kept  back  lunatics  until  their  condition  was 
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manifest,  from  their  fear  of  the  penal  consequences  of  any  irregu¬ 
larity.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be  the  signature  of  an  independent  public  authority  in  each  case. 
It  appears  that,  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct  or  negligence 
by  superintendents  of  asylums,  the  Commissioners  have,  be¬ 
sides  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence,  the  power  of  indicting  for  a 
misdemeanour, and  that  they  have  raised  some  prosecutions  on  that 
ground  ;  but  Lord  Shaftesbury  admitted  that  the  difficulties  which 
beset  prosecutions  were  very  great ;  as,  for  example,  in  obtaining 
'  evidence,  and,  above  all,  having  obtained  evidence,  in  getting  a 
verdict,  because  in  nearly  every  case  juries  will  require  some  overt 
act  of  cruelty  or  something  of  that  sort,  before  they  will  convict. 
As  for  a  simple  violation  of  the  law,  juries  often  seem  to  treat  it 
as  of  no  consequence  at  all  ;  and  even  some  of  the  judges  have 
countenanced  this  view.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  indicted 
for  neglecting  a  lunatic — his  sister — -the  most  dreadful  account  was 
given  of  his  neglect  and  cruelty.  The  poor  woman  was  in  a 
shocking  state  ;  she  was  chained,  covered  with  vermin,  and  suffered 
from  want  of  food.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  who  summed  up 
the  case,  was  content  to  remark  that  “it  was  perfectly  true  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  clean  or  tidy,  yet  he  did  not 
think  the  neglect  wilful  and  that  the  feelings  of  a  certain  class  of 
the  community  as  to  cleanliness  and  comfort  must  be  taken  into 
account.  So  of  course  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Again,  in  a 
prosecution  for  negligence,  the  defendant,  who  had  taken  a  lunatic 
without  a  certificate,  pleaded  his  ignorance  of  the  law ;  and 
Baron  Martin  laid  down  that,  as  it  was  not  shown  that  he  had 
treated  his  patient  badly,  it  would  be  carrying  the  law  to  an 
■extreme  length  to  enforce  it.  In  consequence  of  these  difficulties, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  proposes  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
enabled  to  proceed,  not  by  criminal  suit,  but  by  summary  juris¬ 
diction. 

As  to  the  general  increase  of  lunacy  in  this  country,  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  thinks  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  come  to  any  positive  con¬ 
clusion,  as  there  are  no  certain  returns  whatever  on  the  question  in 
its  relation  to  increase  of  population,  or  as  to  persons  who  do  not, 
somehow  or  other,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  admits  that  the  statistics  in  their  broad  form  have  a 
very  ugly  appearance,  inasmuch  as  they  apparently  represent  an 
increase  of  1 15  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  patients  in  the  asylums 
during  the  last  seventeen  j'ears,  and  also  an  increase  of  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  in  the  total  of  lunacy.  He,  however,  explains 
how  this  aspect  of  the  matter  has  arisen: — “The  fact  is  that, 
when  asylums  are  opened,  particularly  the  large  county  asylums, 
there  is  such  a  rush  of  old  chronic  cases  that  the  place  is  entirely 
filled  up;  hundreds  and  hundreds  are  hunted  up,  to  the  exclusion 
of  recent  cases.  The  chargeability  to  the  union  and  the  capitation 
grant  of  four  shillings  per  head  have  very  much  assisted  that  move¬ 
ment.’'  According  to  a  calculation  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
number  of  admissions  to  every  10,000  of  the  population  in  each 
year,  there  has  been  between  1866  and  1875  an  increase  of  one  and 
three-tenths  of  admissions  into  hospitals.  The  proper  remedy,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  suggests,  is  that  in  every  instance  the  patient  should 
go  to  the  asylum  first  to  have  his  insanity  tested,  and  not  pass 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  asylum.  The  result  of  the  present 
system  is  that  the  asylums  are  filled  up  with  chronic  cases,  while 
acute  cases,  which  ought  to  be  admitted,  are  excluded. 

On  the  question  whether  there  is  an  increase  of  violent  forms 
<of  lunacy,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  one  of  the  Medical 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  is  that  “  a  great  many  persons  who  are 
not  in  asylums  are  not  of  sound  mind,  as  is  shown  by  all  the 
lamentable  instances  of  murders  by  people  who  are  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  insane,  and  the  number  of  suicides  which  take  place, 
especially  such  cases  as  recently  occurred  in  London,  where  most 
valuable  lives  have  been  sacriliced  for  want  of  sufficient  care.” 
The  Registrar-General's  return  for  1865  shows  that  there  were 
during  that  year  1,600  suicides  of  patients  in  England  alone  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  holds  that  the  majority  were  insane,  and  com- 
.mitted  suicide  for  want  of  being  properly  looked  after.  Upon 
this  Lord  Shaftesbury  remarks  that  these  1,600  suicides  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  persons  who  were  at  large,  while  the  number  of  suicides 
by  persons  under  care  and  imprisonment  was  only  21 ;  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  suicidal  patients  under  confinement  at 
present  is  6,096,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion,  unless  they 
were  under  care  and  treatment,  would  in  all  probability  commit 
suicide  or  exhibit  homicidal  tendencies.  He  further  quotes 
from  the  statistics  of  the  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  at  Broad¬ 
moor,  showing  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in 
which,  through  inattention,  the  insanity  was  not  detected  until  the 
overt  act  had  been  committed ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disorder.  And  he  adds, 
speaking  for  the  Commissioners,  “  We  have  always  felt  that  we 
have  a  double  duty.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  patient  to  see  that 
he  is  not  needlessly  and  improperly  shut  up  ;  but  we  have  also  a 
duty  to  society  to  see,  if  we  can,  that  persons  who  ought  to  be 
under  care  and  treatment  should  be  under  care  and  treatment ; 
and,  moreover,  that  they  should  not  be  set  at  large  before  they 
can  be  considered  safe  to  mix  with  society.”  There  is  also 
another  alarming  circumstance  in  regard  to  Broadmoor  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  that  is,  that  many  lunatics 
know  perfectly  well  that,  having  been  once  under  confinement, 
they  are  virtually  irresponsible,  and  hence  are  ready  to  commit 
any  crime  to  suit  their  taste.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Ludwidge,  a 
Commissioner,  was  due  to  this  calculation  on  the  part  of  a  lunatic, 
that  nothing  could  happen  to  him,  whatever  he  did,  except  to  be 
sent  to  Broadmoor.  Hr.  Browne,  one  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 


visitors,  further  points  out  that  the  superior  diet  at  Broadmoor  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect,  as  it  is  well  known  by  the  patients  in  the 
county  asylums,  and  that  he  has  had  -patients  who  said  to  him, 
“  If  you  do  not  give  me  liberty  or  some  other  indulgence  I  shall 
kill  you.  I  am  irresponsible,  being  in  asylum;  the  only  result 
will  be  that  I  shall  go  to  Broadmoor,  where  I  shall  be  much  better 
fed  than  here.”  We  are  also  indebted  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  for 
a  picture  of  the  pleasant  life  led  by  criminal  lunatics,  who  are  not 
always  exactly  so  mad  as  they  have  got  juries  or  the  Home 
Secretary  to  believe,  though  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
by  being  sent  to  this  establishment : — “  I  am  bound  to  say  Broad¬ 
moor  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  I  ever  knew.  There 
is  nothing  repugnant  about  it.  It  is  in  a  most  beautiful 
situation.  There  are  large  gardens  and  parks.  There  is  a  library, 
billiard-tables,  and  everything  that  can  contribute  to  happiness 
and  comfort.  It  is  a  most  attractive  place,  and  many  a  man  would 
think  that  five  years  at  Broadmoor  would,  after  all,  be  no  very 
serious  punishment.  He  would  be  let  out  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
and  then  do  as  he  liked.” 

Among  other  questions  raised  was  that  as  to  whether  the  number 
of  Commissioners  was  equal  to  the  increasing  amount  of  work 
they  had  to  do,  and  whether  they  did  it  efficiently.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  held  that  the  present  amount  of  visiting  wras  suffi¬ 
cient,  except  in  the  case  of  single  patient3,  which  required  special 
attention  ;  and  objected  to  the  appointment  of  more  Commissioners, 
as  more  assistance  in  that  way  might  be  more  conveniently  got 
from  the  Visiting  Justices.  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Secretary',  however, 
thought  there  might  be  room  for  two  more  members  on  the  Com¬ 
mission;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  is  very  hard  if 
done  thoroughly.  On  two  points  there  was  a  general  agreement,  and 
one  of  these  was  as  to  the  inferiority  of  attendants  in  many 
asylums.  Dr.  Browne  described  them  as  usually  uneducated  and 
uncultivated,  and  likely  to  be  rough  and  unfeeling  in  the  treatment 
of  lunatics ;  and  said  that  he  believed  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
cruelty  in  private  houses,  as  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  admit 
hundreds  of  patients  covered  with  bruises,  and  with  broken  bones, 
or  with  other  marks  of  injury  and  violence,  “  and  that  they 
were  frequently  taken  to  the  county  asylums,  tied  up  with  ropes 
and  in  strait  waistcoats.”  There  is  a  regular  penal  code  in  pauper 
asylums,  but  it  is  very  mild,  consisting  merely  of  stopping  tobacco  and 
other  indulgences.  The  other  point  on  which  there  was  unanimity 
was  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  any  symptoms  of  lunacy  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  as  this  was  favourable  to  a  speedy'  cure. 
There  was  also  a  question  as  to  the  proper  number  of  inmates  of  an 
asylum,  Lord  Shaftesbury  thinking  two  thousand  chronic  cases  not 
too  many  for  an  efficient  medical  staff ;  but  that  in  ordinary  cases 
three  hundred  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  well  managed  by  one 
superintendent. 


PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

SO  wet  a  season  as  the  present  shows  conspicuously  that  there 
are  certain  matters  connected  with  sport  which  they  manage 
better  in  France  than  in  England.  It  would  not  be  astonishing 
if  we  had  something  to  learn  from  Frenchmen  in  racing;  for  many 
of  the  French  racing  stables  can  at  least  vie  with  our  own,  many 
of  the  French  racing  men  never  grudge  money  when  it  is  a  question 
of  crossing  the  strain  with  speedy  and  staying  sires,  and  the 
French  faculty  for  organization  is  proverbial.  But  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that,  so  far  as  shooting  goes,  Frenchmen  do  not  shine. 
No  doubt  there  are  distinguished  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  popular  notion  of  the  French 
“  gunner”  is  not  very  far  wide  of  the  mark.  He  loves  to  turn  out 
in  the  most  elaborate  of  costumes,  artistically  adapted  to  the 
stage,  but  ingeniously  unsuitable  to  practical  purposes.  His  gay- 
coloured  velveteens  are  cut  to  a  marvel,  so  that  they  must  infallibly 
place  his  legs  under  restraint  and  cramp  the  play  of  his  arms  when 
he  wants  to  throw  his  gun  to  his  shoulder.  Ten  to  one,  unless  he 
shoots  very  much  en  seigneur,  he  is  the  bearer  of  his  own  gamebag, 
and  that  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes  cleverly 
devised  so  as  to  catch  in  the  brambles.  Commonly  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  define  the  breed  of  his  dog,  which  may  be  any¬ 
thing  from  a  lurcher  or  a  poodle  to  an  animal  that  might  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  cross  between  the  spaniel  and  the  retriever.  Or,  if  he  is 
the  proud  proprietor  of  a  pointer,  the  brute  is  sure  to  be  overfed, 
when  of  course  in  his  sleek  condition  he  confines  himself  to  gentle 
exercise,  unless  when  an  uncontrollable  impulse  carries  him  away. 
The  creature  may  stand  to  the  scent  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  from 
the  prompting  of  some  hereditary  tradition ;  but  the  sound  of  a  shot 
or  the  rising  of  a  bird  in  the  air  is  far  too  much  for  his  excitable 
nerves.  He  plunges  madly  forward,  open-mouthed,  scatters  the 
rest  of  the  covey  like  the  fragments  of  a  bursting  shell,  and  then 
precipitates  himself  on  any  one  of  them  that  may  have  fallen,  mouth¬ 
ing  it  horribly  when  he  does  not  bolt  it.  Finally  he  comes  back  to 
his  master  proud  and  panting,  languidly  flourishing  his  tail  with  an 
air  of  intense  self-satisfaction.  And  the  master,  affecting  to  reprove, 
is  as  ready  to  admit  extenuating  circumstances  as  one  of  bis  country’s 
juries  in  a  murder  case;  for  his  zealous  four-footed  aide-de-camp 
“  helps  the  bag  ”  by  making  sure  of  the  wounded  who  might  other¬ 
wise  escape,  while  the  fact  of  the  master  carrying  the  bag  him¬ 
self  shows  the  very  modest  limit  of  his  expectations.  An  English¬ 
man  on  a  fairly  stocked  manor  has  quite  enough  to  do  when  he 
leaves  the  birds  that  he  kills  to  be  picked  up  by  his  attendants,  and 
would  as  soon  dream  of  attiring  himself  for  the  field  in  a  strait- 
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waistcoat  as  of  slinging  a  well-conditioned  hare  to  his  shoulder. 
But  then  the  Englishman  has  ordinarily  elbow-room,  and  is  shooting 
over  ground  that  has  been  more  or  less  preserved.  The  French 
gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  contend  with  most  unpropiti- 
ous  circumstances.  Prohahlv  he  must  confine  himself  to  a  sort  of 
quarter-deck  walk,  with  insignificant  digressions  and  variations,  on 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  property.  On  either  side  of  him  and  all  around 
are  jealous  neighbours  also  on  the  look-out,  and  eagerly  watching 
for  anything  he  may  flush.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  covey  or  a  couple  of  them,  he  has  studied  everything  beforehand 
as  to  their  whereabouts ;  and  if  they  are  once  sprung,  he  must  in¬ 
fallibly  lose  sight  of  them  till  they  are  driven  back  to  him  in  due 
course  of  the  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  As  to  the 
chance  of  a  hare,  a  hare  is  a  phenomenon,  and  not  unnaturally, 
considering  the  amount  of  poaching  that  goes  on,  and  the  prices 
offered  to  idle  peasants  by  restaurateurs  iu  the  great  cities.  And 
even  on  his  own  land,  unless  he  should  farm  it  himself,  he  must 
move  about  in  fear  and  trembling.  For  nospaysam  are  morbidly  sen¬ 
sitive  as  to  possible  damage  to  their  crops;  the  slightest  trespass  upon 
roots,  or  even  grass,  is  apt  to  beget  vociferous  remonstrance  ;  and  hot 
arguments  carried  on  at  the  pitch  of  irritated  voices  are  scarcely 
conducive  to  a  quiet  bag.  No  wonder  that  under  the  circumstances 
the  sportsman  makes  the  best  of  a  trying  position.  No  wonder 
that  in  the  dearth  of  exciting  chances  he  seeks  to  make  Jlhche  de 
tbut  hois ;  that  he  is  tempted  to  treat  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and 
fieldfares  as  legitimate  objects  of  the  chase,  and  congratulates  him¬ 
self  heartily  when  he  makes  prize  of  some  outlying  water-hen 
whose  line  of  retreat  has  been  unexpectedly  cut  when  it  has 
imprudently  strayed  from  its  haunts  among  the  alders. 

No  doubt  the  shooting  of  our  French  friends  strikes  us  chiefly 
in  its  ludicrous  aspects,  as  any  one  must  be  willing  to  admit  who 
has  had  the  luck  to  witness  an  opening  day  when  Parisians  are 
making  holiday  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  But,  to  go  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started,  the  Frenchmen  can  teach  us  all  the 
same  at  least  one  useful  lesson.  For  they  have  the  sense 
to  make  their  opening  day  movable,  regulating  it  according  to 
meridian  and  climate.  It  is  clear  that  among  the  vines  and 
olives  of  Gascony  or  Provence  both  the  vegetation  and  the  birds 
must  be  infinitely  more  advanced  than  on  the  broad-stretching  coru- 
lands  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  or  on  the  bleak  heaths  and  among  the 
buckwheat  of  Finisterre  in  the  Morbihan.  So  the  authorities  of 
each  separate  department  have  full  discretion  given  them  to  fix 
the  commencement  of  the  shooting  according  to  the  forwardness 
of  the  season.  They  are  never  in  any  haste  to  announce  their 
decision.  They  wait  and  watch  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather ; 
they  see  when  the  fields  are  likely  to  be  cleared,  and  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  condition  of  the  coveys.  Then  the  deliberately- 
considered  fiat  goes  forth,  and  the  department  is  placarded  with 
the  long-looked-for  intimation.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
we  should  do  well  to  imitate  them  in  this  respect;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  more  evident  than  ever  in  a  year  like  the  present.  The 
extremes  of  climate  in  the  British  islands,  and  the  diversity  in 
the  character  of  highlands  and  lowlands,  are  far  greater  than 
anything  iu  France.  The  last  of  the  harvest  has  been  carried  home 
and  the  last  field  has  been  gleaned  in  Kent  or  Norfolk  before  the 
farmers  in  North-Eastern  Scotland  are  thinking  of  cutting  the 
earliest  barley.  In  the  South  the  birds  are  all  well  grown  and  the 
coveys  are  getting  wary'  and  strong  on  the  wing,  while  even  in  the 
earlier  valleys  of  the  far  North  the  broods  may  consist  chiefly  of 
“  cheepers.”  Yet,  good  year  or  bad  year,  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South,  the  first  of  September  is  as  immutably  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  our  sport  as  any  statute  of  the  proverbial  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  consequences  are  doubly  unsatisfactory.  In  the  South,  when 
there  has  been  a  hot  summer  and  a  light  crop,  the  worthy  squire 
must  possess  his  soul  in  extreme  impatience  while  he  sees  his 
acres  being  swept  as  bare  as  a  billiard-table.  The  root  crops 
have  suffered  from  prolonged  drought,  and  there  is  little 
cover  to  be  found  out  of  the  copses  and  the  hedgerows.  lie  frets 
in  the  well-grounded  apprehension  that,  by  the  time  he  is  permitted 
his  liberty'  of  action,  little  will  be  left  for  him  but  to  sigh  “  Too 
late.”  The  most  tender  of  his  numerous  broods  will  have 
learned  to  take  excellent  care  of  themselves.  Shy  as  wild  geese 
or  grouse  in  November,  they'  will  rise  wild  to  take  long  flights ; 
while  his  best  chance  of  making  anything  of  a  respectable  bag 
will  be  breaking  a  covey  among  “  short  cut  ”  and  killing  them  in 
detail  as  they  rise.  In  other  words,  the  anticipated  pleasures  ot 
his  season  will  be  reduced  to  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the  odds  are 
all  in  favour  of  the  birds  and  terribly  against  the  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  Scottish  laird  is  almost 
equally  exercised.  On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  September  he 
has  license  to  shoot  if  he  pleases,  but  the  question  is,  what  he  will 
kill.  Standing  doubtful  and  disconsolate  on  the  steps  of  his  hall- 
door,  he  looks  out  over  wastes  of  waving  cornland,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  corn  is  still  green  with  the  emerald  verdure  of  the  early 
spring.  Nor  is  he  much  better  off  where  the  crops  begin  to 
change  colour  here  and  there,  and  the  cutting  is  being  commenced 
hecemeal.  To  the  very  last,  and  as  long  as  one  acre  is  left 
tanding,  his  partridges,  as  well  as  his  ground  game,  will  cling  to 
t.  If  he  does  catch  a  covey  sunning  itself  unwarily  on  a  bank, 
fter  his  right  and  left  it  is  all  over.  He  sees  them  drop  and  dis- 
ppear  in  the  middle  of  the  waving  grain,  in  which  he  is  perpetu- 
rly  losing  the  wounded.  And  the  proportion  of  the  wounded  is 
uusually  large,  for  somehow,  under  such  unfavourably  exciting 
ecumstances,  men  get  into  the  habit  of  shooting  wildly.  It  is 
Will  for  him  if  he  is  on  pleasant  terms  with  his  farmers ;  and,  in 
ay  case,  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  apt  to  get  un¬ 


pleasantly  strained.  For,  when  the  bag  is  light,  it  is  hardly  in  human 
nature  not  to  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  heavier  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
true  sportsman  is  always  loth  to  leave  cripples  behind  him  to 
pine  and  die.  But  it  is  not  in  farming  flesh  and  blood  to  make 
allowance  for  such  sportsmanslike  or  sentimental  considerations ; 
and  when  the  farmer  sees  a  gentleman  or  the  keeper  wading  up  to 
mid-thigh  in  the  cornfields,  or  a  retriever  dashing  ahead,  leaving 
great  furrows  behind  him,  naturally  there  is  bad  blood  and  often 
violent  language.  Moreover,  if  the  harvest  is  unusually  back¬ 
ward,  the  birds  will  be  backward  as  well ;  so  it  would  be  infinitely 
pleasanter  for  the  sportsmen,  as  well  as  for  the  farmers,  if  the 
shooting  season  were  postponed  in  the  North  for  a  fortnight  or 
sometimes  for  a  month. 

This  will  be  especially  the  case  this  year.  In  Scotland  they 
have  had  a  late  spring  and  an  extraordinarily  wet  summer.  In 
many  counties  it  has  rained  almost  incessantly  through  August, 
and  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days  we  have  heard  of 
little  else  than  portentous  deluges.  In  Aberdeenshire,  Forfarshire, 
Perthshire,  and  the  Lothians,  the  flood  gates  of  heaven  have  been 
opened.  The  rivers  and  streams  have  been  coming  down  in  speat, 
carrying  haystacks,  sheep,  and  cattle  along  with  them.  The  fertile 
straths  which  show  the  best  partridge-shooting  have  in  many  places 
been  almost  entirely  submerged  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  fields  are 
vaguely  indicated  by  the  tops  of  the  fences,  at  least  where  fences 
have  not  vanished  out  of  sight  altogether.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
when  the  harvest  will  begin  ;  in  many  districts  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  will  scarcely  be  worth  the  reaping.  The  spring  frosts  and  rain3 
made  havoc  of  many  of  the  early  coveys ;  the  second  broods  were 
unusually  late  and  weak,  and  many  of  these  must  have  suffered 
severely.  Yet  to-day  the  slaughter  is  to  begin  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament.  Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  absurd 
inconsistencies  of  our  present  arrangements.  We  should  say  that 
the  arguments  for  a  change  are  irresistible,  and  we  should  be  very 
curious  to  hear  what  is  to  be  urged  against  them. 


PRELIMINARY  INQUIRIES. 

TIIE  inquiry  which  has  for  some  weeks  been  going  on  at  Bow 
Street  Police  Court  as  to  the  charges  against  the  Detectives 
and  a  solicitor  who  is  alleged  to  have  connived  with  them,  no 
doubt  supplies  delightful  reading  to  that  large  class  which  is  fond 
of  sensational  literature  for  its  own  sake,  without  reference  to  its 
effect  on  the  course  of  justice  or  the  tone  of  the  public  mind.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  that  among  the  more  sober  and  rational  part  of 
society  there  should  be  rising  up  a  very  strong  conviction  that  there 
has  been  already  a  great  and  most  improper  waste  of  time  and  money 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  preliminary  investigation  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  legal  persons  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  meekly  toler¬ 
ated,  with  scarcely  any  remonstrance,  by  the  presiding  magistrate. 
The  reports  of  the  proceedings  have  filled  many  pages  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  case  is  still  occupying  the  last  three  days  of  each 
week ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  evidence  continues  to  be  spun  out  as  it 
has  been  hitherto,  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  it  will 
be  completed.  It  is  obvious  that  an  examination  of  this 
kind  should  be  confined  strictly  to  the  charges  against  the 
prisoners  ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  loose  and  confusing  than  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  so  that  a  great  many  things 
have  been  allowed  to  be  heard  in  evidence  which  ought  to  have 
been  instantly  checked.  The  list  of  people  who  are  publicly 
accused  of  conduct  for  which,  if  the  allegations  against  them 
are  true,  they  should  be  in  the  dock  with  the  prisoners  is  con¬ 
tinually  extending,  and  protests  are  raised  in  court  and  letters 
written  to  the  newspapers  to  deny  the  charges  made,  not  by  a 
regular  prosecutor  on  official  responsibility,  but  by  witnesses  at  their 
own  pleasure,  or  that  of  the  counsel  examining  them.  If  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on,  it  will  be  months  before  the  essential  part  of  the  case 
can  be  got  through ;  and  there  will  then  be  a  large  accumulation 
of  aggrieved  persons  waiting  to  declare  that  they  have  been 
maligned,  and  demanding  to  be  heard  personally,  or  by  counsel,  in 
self-defence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  ever  since  the  Tichborne  trial, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  amount  of  evidence  aud  talking  all 
round  iu  the  higher  courts.  As  far  as  that  case  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  was  perhaps  prudent 
that  some  license  should  be  permitted  rather  than  that  any 
warrant  should  be  given  for  the  suspicion  of  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  multitude  that  there  was  unfairness  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  civil  questions,  too — as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the 
Franconia,  the  Lisbon  Tramways,  and  other  cases — the  trial  has 
been  converted  into  a  sort  of  general  fragmentary  conversation 
and  undignified  wrangling  between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  and 
has  too  often  of  late  been  needlessly  prolonged,  to  the  great 
injury  of  suitors  who  were  already  suffering  by  the  pressure  upon 
the  courts.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  decide  whether 
too  much  time  is  being  spent  on  a  case  until  it  is  actually  decided, 
and  the  judges  have  a  right  to  use  their  own  discretion  in  the 
matter.  But  while  this  is  reasonable  or  unavoidable  in  the  higher 
courts,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  in  the  preliminary  inquiries 
which  are  instituted  in  the  police  and  coroners’  courts.  There  the 
question  is  not  whether  persons  are  actually  guilty,  but  simply 
whether,  as  the  statute  puts  it,  such  evidence  as  is  produced 
“  raises  a  strong  or  probable  presumption  of  guilt,”  so  that  the 
case  should  be  sent  to  a  superior  tribunal.  This  is  all  that  the 
magistrate  has  to  determine,  and  this  is  clearly  not  an  occasion  on 
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which  the  whole  subject  need  be  exhaustively  gone  into.  That 
task  remains  for  the  court  beyond,  which  may  be  trusted  to  do  its 
duty.  The  position  of  a  magistrate  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  that  of  a  judge,  but  rather  that  of  a  grand  jury,  which  has  to 
say  whether  there  is  apparently  a  true  bill  against  any  one,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  the  accused  should  take  his  trial  before  a 
superior  court.  It  is  true  that  the  grand  jury  has  now  become 
little  more  than  an  empty  form,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  excuse 
for  its  continuance  ;  but  thi3  is  no  reason  why  in  the  police  courts 
cases  should  be  tried  at  all  the  length  and  with  all  the  minutice 
that  would  be  proper  in  a  trial  which  was  to  end  with  a  practical 
decision.  A  magisterial  decision  in  such  a  case  has  no  judicial 
result ;  it  merely  settles  that  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  a  prima  facie  case  which  requires  to  be  dealt  with  else¬ 
where.  In  other  days  it  appears  that  in  a  preliminary  inquiry 
into  a  criminal  charge  the  leading  facts  of  the  evidence  against 
the  prisoner  were  taken,  and  he  was  examined  by  the  magistrate. 
This  was  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Weare’s 
murder  fifty  years  ago,  when,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Thurtell, 
Hunt,  and  Probert,  to  whom  the  deed  was  attributed,  were 
directly  and  searchingly  questioned  as  to  their  complicity  in  the 
crime,  and,  their  explanations  being  deemed  unsatisfactory,  were 
duly  committed  for  trial.  The  former  practice,  though  it  seems  to  be 
still  legal,  has  fallen,  perhaps  with  good  reason,  into  desuetude, 
but  the  other  part  of  the  process  still  holds  good — that  the 
inquiry  should  be  limited  to  ascertaining  whether  there  are  grounds 
for  a  trial ;  and  this  is  a  very  natural  and  reasonable  rule. 
In  the  case  of  the  Mannings  the  examination  in  the  police  court 
was  only  for  a  few  days,  when  they  were  both  committed  for  trial, 
and  this  used  to  be,  till  now,  the  regular  course. 

Without,  of  course,  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  effect  of  the 
testimony  already  given  against  the  prisoners  in  this  case,  it  does 
not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  enough  has  been  alleged  to  justify 
their  being  put  upon  their  trial.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a 
trifling  or  easy  question,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  hastily  disposed 
of ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  use  in  a  preliminary  investigation 
being  extended  as  long  as  the  counsel  see  their  way  to  pocketing 
more  fees,  or  until  the  patience  of  the  magistrate  is  completely 
exhausted.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  bad  effects 
must  arise  from  the  system  which  is  now  being  pursued. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  unfair  that  persons  should 
have  their  characters  attacked  in  open  court,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  notice  of  the  accusations  or  opportunity  of  defending 
themselves;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is  bound 
to  confine  his  evidence  to  the  charges  against  the  accused,  and  not 
to  bring  in  people  against  whom  he  is  not  prepared  to  take  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Another  evil  result  is,  that  long  before  the  case  comes 
for  decisive  consideration  a  deep  impression  is  being  made  all  the 
time  on  the  mind  of  the  public  by  a  prolonged  preliminary 
inquiry,  fully  reported  in  all  the  newspapers.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  at  such  a  stage  how  far  the  evidence  is  true ; 
but  the  statements  of  witnesses  are  supposed  by  numbers  of 
people  to  be  true,  and  fix  themselves  in  their  recollection 
just  as  if  they  had  been  positively  proved.  Hence  a  great  deal 
of  misconception  and  prejudice  is  likely  to  be  caused;  and,  when 
the  time  at  last  arrives  for  the  case  to  go  before  the  superior 
court,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anybody  to  serve  on  the  jury  who 
has  not  already  been  saturated  with  impressions  more  or  less 
doubtful.  There  is  an  end  of  that  blankness  of  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  be  tried  which  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be 
a  proper  and  necessary  obligation  on  a  jury.  The  jury  will  no 
doubt  be  told  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  anything  they  have 
heard  or  read ;  but,  however  resolutely  and  sincerely  they  may 
attempt  to  do  so,  fixed  ideas  are  difficult  to  dislodge.  We  need 
hardly  speak  of  the  extravagant  costliness  of  these  protracted  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiries.  What  the  exact  expenses  of  the  present  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  is  not  known,  but  they  must  amount  to  hundreds 
of  pounds  for  every  few  days,  and  this  is  very  hard  both  on  the 
public  and  on  the  prisoners. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.* 

rip  HE  publication  of  Mr.  Gallenga’s  book  has  naturally  excited 

*  curiosity.  It  is  partly  founded  on  his  experience  during  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  Constantinople  ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is  com¬ 
piled  from  his  letters  to  the  Times.  As  Correspondent  of  the  most 
considerable  English  newspaper  Mr.  Gallenga  had  the  opportunity, 
not  only  of  supplying  information,  but  of  exercising  a  perceptible 
influence  on  public  opinion.  To  those  who  wished  rather  for  the 
means  of  forming  an  independent  judgment  than  for  external 
guidance  Mr.  Gallenga  seemed,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  to  become  a  strong  partisan.  His  letters  showed  a  marked 
bias  against  the  Turks,  and  an  unconcealed  hostility  to  the  English 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Gallenga  professes  to  resent  the  suspicion  that 
he  acted  under  the  inspiration  of  General  Ignatieff ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  apparent  coincidences  of  opinion  and  policy  may  have 
been  exclusively  attributable  to  the  operation  of  common  enmities. 
On  some  ground  which  is  not  fully  explained  Air.  Gallenga  feels 
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a  strong  dislike  towards  Midhat  Pasha,  who  was,  in  common 
with  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  a  principal  object  of  General  Ignatieff's 
hostility.  It  may  have  been  on  public  grounds  that  Mr. 
Gallenga  supported  the  project  of  a  Russian  occupation  of 
Bulgaria,  which  is  now  seen  to  have  been  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  except  as  the  result  of  a  desperate  war.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  some  instances  those  who  differed  from 
Mr.  Gallenga  were  denounced  for  political  reasons,  or  whether 
personal  feeling  affected  his  political  judgment.  In  either  case  his 
communications  to  the  Times  tended  to  embarrass  the  exertions 
of  the  English  Government,  which  were  almost  solely  directed 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Russian  Government  has  now 
little  reason  for  gratitude  either  to  those  who  promoted  the  anti- 
Turkish  agitation  in  England,  or  to  those  who  encouraged  the  in¬ 
trigues  which  were  intended  to  baffle  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government  and  of  its  Ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  a  pre¬ 
fatory  profession  of  faith  Mr.  Gallenga  displays  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  the  proper  function  of  a  newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondent.  “  I  watched  events,”  he  says,  “  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  office  of  their  recorder  was  not  that  of 
an  advocate,  but  that  of  a  judge  or  juryman,  and  that, 
however  difficult  it  might  be  for  mere  man  to  place  himself 
beyond  the  bias  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  his  duty  would  be 
fulfilled  as  long  as  his  sentence  or  verdict  left  him  at  peace  with 
his  conscience.”  The  office  of  a  Correspondent  is  certainly  not  to 
be  an  advocate,  and  he  is  as  little  required  to  be  a  judge.  Amono- 
those  who  participate  in  the  administration  of  justice  Mr.  Gallenga 
forgets  to  mention  witnesses,  who  supply  the  facts  on  which  the 
verdict  is  founded.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gallenga  was  so  consistent 
with  his  own  doctrine  as  habitually  to  substitute  for  accurate  and 
dispassionate  testimony  a  verdict  which  doubtless  satisfied  his  own 
conscience.  His  statements  must  always  be  received  with  the 
qualification  that  they  tend,  though  possibly  they  may  not  have 
been  intended,  to  support  a  conclusion  or  verdict  already  formed. 
In  some  instances,  where  Mr.  Gallenga  confines  himself  to  his 
proper  function  of  giving  evidence,  his  assertions,  though  they 
probably  admit  of  explanation,  are  in  their  literal  sense  not  a  little 
startling.  “  I  repeatedly  heard  with  my  own  ears  old  Mussulmans 
in  remote  and  peaceful  villages  of  Asia  Minor,  where,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  the  ruling  race  is  being  rapidly  ousted  by  the  Greeks, 
say  that  the  Herzegovinians  were  their  best  friends,  &c.”  It  is  a 
new  discovery  that  the  Greeks  are  ousting  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
remote  districts  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  much  more  surprising 
that  Mr.  Gallenga,  who  does  not  profess  to  understand  Turkish’, 
should  have  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  remarks  of  Asiatic 
villagers.  It  would  seem  from  his  narrative  that  his  only  visit  to 
Asia  Minor  was  confined  to  a  short  excursion  to  the  Troad.  He 
may  of  course  have  undertaken  other  journeys  which  he  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
he  can  have  been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  The  whole  passage  would  have  seemed  to  be  a  quotation 
from  some  other  writer  if  Mr.  Gallenga  had  not  exjrressly  asserted 
that  he  repeatedly  heard  with  his  own  ears  the  Turkish  speeches 
of  which  he  reports  the  substance.  In  the  earlier  parts  of 
the  book  a  harmless  and  pardonable  confusion  sometimes  arises 
from  hurry  or  negligence  in  editing  correspondence.  Abdul  Aziz 
is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  reigning  Sultan,  although  the  book 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  his  dethronement  and  death, 
and  also  of  the  deposition  of  his  successor.  The  casual  admixture 
of  passages  written  at  different  times  perhaps  explains  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  an  attack  on  Sir  Henry  Elliot  founded  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Baring  to  inquire  into  the  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
and  a  well-deserved  recognition  of  Mr.  Baring’s  services,  which  is 
coupled  with  an  insinuation  that  Sir  Henry  Elliot  disapproved  of 
the  zeal  of  his  subordinate. 

_  While  Mr.  Gallenga  from  time  to  time  thinks  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  his  denunciations  of  the  English  Ambassador,  he  takes 
no  trouble  to  justify  the  accusations  which  he  directs  against 
Midhat  Pasha.  “  The  real  authors,”  he  says,  “  of  the  atrocities 
were  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  Hussein  Avni, 
Abd-ul-Kerim,  and  especially  Midhat,  who,  although  at  the  time 
only  a  Minister  without  portfolio,  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
Council  ol  which  he  was  President :  and  was  in  reality  the  soul  of 
the  Cabinet.”  It  appears  from  Mr.  Gallenga’s  own  statements  that 
Hussein  Avni  was  as  long  as  he  lived  the  most  powerful  member 
of  the  Government,  and  that  his  alliance  with  Midhat  was  in  no 
degree  cordial.  Hussein  was  an  advocate  of  absolute  government 
while  Midhat  was  bent  on  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  by 
the  Constitution  which  he  introduced  after  the  death  of  his  col¬ 
league  and  rival.  When  the  Bulgarian  troubles  began  in  the  first 
days  of  May  1876,  Mahmoud,  satirically  called  Mahmoudoflj  from 
his  subserviency  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  was  still  in  office 
A  fortnight  later  Hussein,  and  in  a  subordinate  capacity  Midhat 
succeeded  to  power;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  May  that  thi 
dethronement  of  the  Sultan  gave  the  new  Government  a  secur 
position.  It  is  true  that  Midhat  during  his  short  tenure  of  office  a 
Grand  Vizier  was,  like  his  predecessors  and  successors, culpably  back 
ward  in  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  b* 
lieve  that  he  either  promoted  or  approved  the  outrages  which  hav, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  weakened  and  isolated  the  Turkia 
Government.  General  Ignatieff’,  who  with  calculated  franknes 
always  avowed  his  enmity  to  Midhat,  had  good  reasons  for  ant ag- 
nism  to  a  formidable  opponent  of  Russian  influence  and  of  te 
Turkish  abuses  on  which  it  was  founded.  During  his  governmut 
of  the  vilayet  of  the  Danube  Midhat  Pasha  had,  by  impartil 
justice  and  vigorous  administration,  maintained  harmony  betw«n 
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Turks  and  Christians,  and  had  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  provinces.  Aft'er  his  recall,  which  was  attributed,  with  much 
probability,  to  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  he  formed 
the  patriotic  but  chimerical  design  of  converting  the  Ottoman 
despotism  into  a  constitutional  Government  in  which  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  were  to  enjoy  equal  rights.  It  was  natural  that 
General  Ignatieff  should  resent  an  experiment  which,  if  it  had 
succeeded,  would  have  made  the  Government  of  Turkey  more 
liberal  than  that  of  Russia.  It  is  less  easy  to  understand  Mr. 
Gallenga’s  hostility  to  Midhat.  The  ridicule  which  is  heaped  on 
the  Ottoman  Constitution  is  perhaps  not  undeserved.  As  Mr. 
Gallenga  truly  says,  the  scheme  was  copied  from  similar  projects 
which  have  within  the  last  century  attained  but  imperfect  success 
in  various  Continental  States.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
manufacturers  of  Parliaments  should  uniformly  select  France  as 
their  model,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  example  from  which  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  all  parts  of  the  world  derives  its  origin. 
Even  if  the  organization  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  had  been  less 
artificial,  the  Ottoman  Empire  contained  no  materials  for  a  genuine 
representative  system.  Experience  has  sufficiently  shown  that  an 
indispensable  condition  of  Parliamentary  government  is  the  homo¬ 
geneous  character  of  the  constituency.  The  disruption  of  the  Danish 
monarchy  and  the  division  of  the  Austrian  Empire  into  two 
independent  moieties  were  necessary  results  of  the  abolition  of 
absolute  government.  The  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  were 
separated  by  a  still  wider  gulf  of  race  and  religion  from  the  dominant 
Mussulman  population.  A  Turkish  majority  would  have  perhaps 
aggravated  the  oppression  which  is  practised  under  the  lax 
despotism  of  the  Sultan;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mahometans 
would  never  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  an  Assembly 
which  might  have  been  controlled  by  Christians.  The  new  Par¬ 
liament  will  probably  never  be  recalled  after  its  first  recess. 
During  its  one  short  Session  its  members  are  said  to  have  dis¬ 
played  unexpected  independence.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
neither  constituencies  nor  representatives  were  sufficiently  enlight¬ 
ened  to  share  the  critical  scepticism  with  which  an  Ottoman  Con¬ 
stitution  was  not  unreasonably  regarded  by  European  politicians. 
Deputies  from  distant  provinces  seriously  thought  that  they  had 
met  for  the  redress  of  grievances  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  denounc¬ 
ing  the  corruption  of  official  personages  at  Constantinople  was  not 
unwelcome.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  comment  on  the  im¬ 
perfect  success  with  which  a  scholarly  recluse  discharged  the  novel 
functions  of  a  Speaker  or  President.  Peremptory  injunctions  to 
members  to  hold  their  tongues  when  they  digressed  into  unpalat¬ 
able  topics  were  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  the  dictatorial  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Presidents  of  French  Chambers  in  former  times.  The 
Parliament  commenced  business  under  the  singular  disadvantage 
of  having  lost  its  founder  and  leader  on  the  eve  of  its  first  meeting. 
The  dismissal  and  exile  of  Midhat  may  have  perhaps  indicated 
the  repugnance  of  the  Sultan  to  the  institution  of  an  authority  co¬ 
ordinate  with  his  own.  The  freedom  of  speech  which  was  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  deputies  must  have  seemed  precarious  when  the  Sultan 
couldat  his  discretion  punish  a  Liberal  Vizier  by  banishment,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  deprivation  of  his  functions.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate 
additional  reasons  against  the  transplantation  of  Western  institu¬ 
tions  to  an  ungenial  soil  and  climate  ;  and  yet,  in  the  desperate  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Empire,  the  attempt  to  provide  a  new  and  stringent 
remedy  does  credit  to  the  honesty  and  courage  of  the  Turkish 
reformer.  The  convocation  of  an  Assembly  of  Notables  or  Council 
of  State  to  consider  the  Russian  proposals  before  they  were  rejected 
was  both  a  prudent  and  a  spirited  measure.  The  Grand  Vizier 
candidly  laid  before  the  Council  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  war, 
although  he  intimated  his  own  conviction  that  the  admission  of 
foreign  interference  into  the  domestic  administration  of  Turkish 
provinces  was  a  still  greater  evil.  Mr.  Gallenga  contemptuously 
designates  as  a  claque  or  packed  body  of  partisans  tho  part  of  the 
Assembly  which  shared  the  patriotic  opinions  of  Midhat,  and  at 
the  same"  time  deprecated  his  elaborate  warnings. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  personal  reason  for  Mr. 
Gallenga’s  antipathy  to  Midhat  I’asha.  His  private  differences 
with  Sir  Henry  Elliot  were  so  notorious  that  he  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  open  rupture  which  followed  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  Ambassador.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  will  publish  his  own  version  of  an  unpleasant  collision. 
After  the  spring  of  1876  the  Ambassador  and  the  Times'  Corre¬ 
spondent  were  not  on  speaking  terms  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  fuller 
information  it  would  not  be  proper  to  form  or  express  an  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  either  party.  Independently  of  personal  causes  of 
misunderstanding,  Mr.  Gallenga  remarks  in  a  half-serious  tone  that 
diplomatists  and  newspaper  Correspondents  are  natural  antagonists. 
It  is  the  duty  of  an  Ambassador  to  be  reticent,  and  of  a  Correspondent 
to  publish  all  the  secrets  he  can  discover,  except  when 
he  might  commit  a  breach  of  confidence.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Ambassador  is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
his  Government,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country. 
In  recent  times  Correspondents  have  sometimes  deliberately 
counteracted  the  policy  of  the  Government,  as  when  one  of 
their  number  recommended  the  Servians  to  continue  the  war  at 
the  moment  when  the  English  Ambassador  was,  in  pursuance  of 
his  instructions,  using  every  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Gallenga  was  not  so  reckless  as  some 
of  his  colleagues ;  but  day  after  day  he  repeated  his  charge  against 
Sir  Henry  Elliot  of  encouraging  the  Turks  to  reject  the  counsels 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Henry  Elliot 
categorically  contradicted  the  calumnious  statement  that  he  had 
advised  the  Porte  to  refuse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  concessions  on 


which  Lord  Salisbury  was  expected  to  insist.  A  journalist  or  Cor¬ 
respondent  ought  perhaps  to  maintain,  in  all  cases  without  exception, 
perfect  judicial  impartiality  ;  but  there  are  two  cases  in  which  absti¬ 
nence  from  adverse  criticism  may  be  palliated  or  excused.  Reluctance 
to  expose  the  errors  of  a  friend  is  a  pardonable  weakness  ;  and  to  a 
generous  mind  a  personal  enemy  is,  if  possible,  more  sacred.  From 
the  moment  at  which  Mr.  Gallenga  received  treatment  which  he 
not  unnaturally  regarded  as  an  affront,  he  never  censed  to  represent 
the  offender  against  his  personal  dignity  as  an  incompetent  and 
disingenuous  public  servant.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  himself 
unable  to  disentangle  the  various  motives  which  induced  him  to 
pursue  his  supposed  adversary  with  unremitting  abuse.  If  Mr. 
Gallenga  had  only  recorded  his  experience  in  a  book,  it  might  not 
have  been  necessary  to  call  attention  to  his  ungenerous  charges  and 
insinuations ;  but  a  principal  Correspondent  of  the  Times  ought  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  addressing  a  vast  audience  which  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  or  the  will  to  listen  to  an  adverse 
statement.  Apart  from  political  and  personal  controversy,  Mr. 
Gallenga’s  reminiscences  of  the  East  are  both  agreeable  and 
instructive.  Notwithstanding  his  long  practice  as  an  English 
writer,  it  is  surprising  that  a  foreigner  should  have  acquired  the 
command  of  style  and  the  literary  skill  which  are  displayed  in  his 
present  work,  as  in  man}'  former  publications. 


LORD  DUNRAVEN’S  IRISH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

~^TTE  have  now  the  conclusion  of  this  splendid  work,  of  the  first 
V  V  volume  of  which  we  spoke  a  year  and  a  half  ago.f  The 
former  volume  dealt  only  with  the  pagan  and  early  Christian  remains. 
Its  successor  contains  Lord  Dunraven’s  notes  on  the  round  towers 
and  on  the  later  native  churches.  These  are  those  which  come 
down  to  the  English  Conquest  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which, 
beside  their  other  national  peculiarities,  exhibit  in  point  of  mere 
style  an  independent  Irish  variety  of  Romanesque  with  features  of 
its  own  distinguishing  it  from  the  Romanesque  of  Normandy, 
Germany,  Italy,  or  Aquitaine.  Lord  Dunraven’s  notes  and  the 
photographs  which  illustrate  them  are  followed  by  an  essay  on 
Irish  Architecture,  to  which  Miss  Stokes  does  not  actually  put  her 
name,  but  which,  it  is  plain  from  several  incidental  references,  is 
her  own  writing  and  not  Lord  Dunraven’s.  In  our  former  article 
we  pointed  out  the  peculiar  conditions  of  art,  especially  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art,  in  Ireland.  Here  was  an  island  which  formed  no  part  of 
the  Roman  world,  an  island  into  which  pilgrims  or  visitors  may 
have  brought  Roman  idsas,  but  which  supplied  no  actual  Roman 
models  of  any  kind.  Herein  is  the  marked  difference  between 
Ireland  and  England.  The  architecture  of  England  is  of  an  origin 
purely  Roman.  The  models  which  the  Romans  left  in  the 
country,  the  mos  Horn  anus  brought  in  by  the  Roman 
missionaries  in  the  seventh  century,  the  new  style  brought 
in  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh,  were  all  distinct  forms 
of  Roman  influence.  English  architecture  took  nothing  from 
any  works  either  of  the  English  before  they  came  into 
Britain  or  of  the  Britons  before  the  Romans  came.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  continuous  succession 
of  native  buildings  from  pagan  times  till  the  twelfth  century.  Of 
these  the  later  examples  are,  of  course,  largely  influenced  by 
foreign  models ;  but  they  still  keep  up  a  true  and  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession.  In  Ireland,  alone  in  Christendom,  do  we  see  a  native 
round-arched  construction  developing  itself  out  of  an  earlier  en¬ 
tablature  construction — doing,  in  short,  what  the  builders'of  Rome 
succeeded  in  doing,  what  the  builders  of  Mykene  failed  to  do.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  to  call  the  rich  Irish  Romanesque  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  a  Roman  style  influenced  by  native 
tradition  or  a  native  style  influenced  by  Roman  models.  If  we 
take  into  account  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  buildings  as  well 
as  their  actual  style,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the 
truer  description.  The  Irish  tradition  still  went  on  of  building 
churches  on  a  very  small  scale,  often  building  several  small  churches 
close  together,  where  an  architect  in  any  other  part  of  W estern 
Europe  would  have  built  a  single  large  church.  Churches  which 
would  be  called  large  in  England  or  France  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  at  all.  Even  the  two  cathedral  churches  in  Dublin  rank 
with  the  smallest  of  their  own  class  in  England  ;  and  the  other 
churches,  chiefly  cathedral  or  monastic,  which  seem  large  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  primitive  standard,  are  very  small  compared  with 
any  churches  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and  are  commonly  of  English 
foundation. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  Irish  style  may  well  be  studied  in  the 
photographs,  and  in  Lord  Dunraven’s  accompanying  descriptions, 
which  are  of  the  very  minutest  kind.  In  many  of  the  later  buildings 
the  general  effect  of  the  enriched  portions — that  is,  the  doorways  and 
chancel  arches — does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  ordinary 
Norman  buildings.  But  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence.  There  is  often  a  special  character  in  the  ornaments  used. 
The  jambs  have  often  a  very  distinct  character,  which  seems  also 
to  have  made  its  way  into  some  buildings  in  North  Wales.  And, 
above  all,  there  is  the  sloping  of  the  sides  of  the  doorways,  so  emi¬ 
nently  characteristic  of  the  Irish  buildings,  and  which  is  mani¬ 
festly  a  native  tradition  handed  on  from  earlier  native  buildings, 
and  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  Roman  or  other  foreign  models. 


*  Notes  on  Irish  Architecture.  By  Edwin,  Third  Earl  of  Dunr«ven. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Stokes.  Vol.  II.  '  London  :  Bell  &  Son.  1877. 
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That  they  should  be,  as  a  rule,  more  ornamented,  in  those  features 
which  admit  of  ornauient,  than  buildings  of  the  same  date  else¬ 
where,  is  by  no  means  wonderful.  Iu  our  Norman  style,  till  quite 
its  latest  stage,  the  smaller  buildings  are,  as  a  rule,  richer  than  the 
larger.  The  great  buildings  seem  in  a  manner  to  disdain  orna¬ 
ment.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  to  approach  more  and  more  to  the 
buildings  of  other  countries,  till  we  at  last  bind  buildings  of  late 
Romanesque  character  which  die  away  into  something  not  very 
different  from  ordinary  Transition,  and  which  prepare  the  way  to 
the  purely  English  style  of  the  thirteenth-century  friars’  churches. 
Any  one  who  looks  all  through  the  photographs  will,  we  think,  clearly 
see  that  we  have  here  a  genuine  native  class  of  buildings, whose  style 
was  gradually  more  and  more  affected  by  foreign  models,  till  in  the 
latest  examples  there  is  hut  little  difference  in  point  of  mere  style 
between  an  Irish  building  and  one  in  England  or  Normandy.  For  this 
reason  there  is  very  little  in  Ireland  which  is  at  all  like  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Romanesque  of  England  and  other  countries.  That  is  to  say, 
•other  countries  derived  their  earliest  round  arch  style  from  Rome  ; 
Ireland  worked  out  its  earliest  round  arch  style  for  itself.  The 
things  most  like  the  Primitive  Romanesque  of  other  countries  are 
such  windows  as  those  at  Loch  Ourranein  the  photograph  opposite 
page  62.  Such  a  doorway  as  that  at  Kilmalkedar  is  primitive 
enough  certainly,  but  it  is  quite  unlike  the  early  Romanesque  of 
England  or  any  other  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller 
church  at  Killaloe  standing  close  by  the  cathedral  is  as  Irish  as 
anything  can  be  in  its  general  look  and  in  its  double-storied  roof. 
But  the  doorway  looks  quite  like  English  work  of  the  very  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  tomb 
•of  Ring  Murtogh  O’Brian,  the  correspondent  of  Anselm,  who  died 
in  1 1 19,  with  the  general  effect  of  a  Norman  arch  perhaps  a  little 
later  in  the  century,  is  thoroughly  Irish  in  many  of  its  details. 
A  dated  Irish  building  of  the  twelfth  century  is  also  found  in  the 
wonderful  Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  consecrated  in 
1134;  thoroughly  Irish  in  its  idea,  Irish  to  the  extreme  of  having  a 
•square  recess  where  even  an  English  architect  would  certainly 
have  built  an  apse.  The  general  style  hardly  differs  more  from 
ordinary  Norman  than  buildings  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 
•or  in  different  parts  of  England,  differ  from  one  another,  save  in  one 
thing  only ;  the  upper  range  of  the  ornamental  arcade  outside 
changes  into  a  row  of  small  shafts  supporting  an  entablature,  as 
in  the  baptistery  of  Parma.  The  square  apse,  as  Lord  Dunraven 
boldly  calls  it,  has,  as  he  remarks,  its  parallel  in  the  little  chuich 
.so  very  Irish  in  its  look  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  Sitteu.  But 
what  can  he  meant  when  either  Lord  Dunraven  or  Miss  Stokes 
.says  in  a  note  that  there  is  also  a  “  square  apse  ”  “  at  Laon,  near 
Noyon,  in  France  ”  ?  Can  this  meaii  the  city  of  kings  and  episcopal 
dukes  t 

Cormac’s  Chapel  is  remarkable  for  many  things ;  above  ail, 
for  its  outline,  with  its  two  tall,  slender  towers,  the  arrangement 
•of  Exeter  or  Geneva  in  miniature,  but  with  far  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  height.  These  slender  square  towers  are  so  very  unusual 
in  native  Irish  work  that  they  might  almost  pass  for  the  forerunners 
■of  the  towers  of  the  later  friars’  churches  in  Ireland.  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  contemporary  tower  of  St.  Regulusat  St.  Andrew’s;  hut 
that  is  essentially  a  tower  of  English  Primitive  Romanesque;  its 
mid-wall  shafts  have,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  fellows  in  Ireland. 
•Close  upon  Cormac's  Chapel  follows  the  Nuns’  Church  at  Clon- 
macnois,  which  was  finished  in  1 167,  and  was  the  work  of  the  too 
famous  Queen  Dervorgilla,  the  Helen  of  Ireland.  AVe  may  call 
this  Norman  in  a  wide  sense;  but  it  is  at  best  Irish  Norman. 
No  architect  in  England  or  Normandy  would  have  made  such 
.shafts  and  capitals,  or  rather  no  capitals  at  all.  Clonfert,  which 
next  follows,  one  would  be  tempted  to  call  Norman,  and  quite  late 
Norman,  hut  it  is  Irish  all  the  same.  The  doorway  has  the  lean¬ 
ing  sides  of  the  earliest  buildings. 

In  Miss  Stokes’s  concluding  essay  she  goes  thoroughly  through 
the  whole  history  of  native  Irish  architecture,  from  its  pagan 
beginnings  till  it  is  merged  in  the  English  architecture  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  She  prints  letters  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  and  others,  and  goes  very  carefully  into  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  and  those  of  other 
countries.  AVe  know  not  whether  it  is  by  chance  or  by  a  line 
instinct  that  she  leaves  out  all  mention  of  the  round  towers  of 
East-Anglia.  It  is  certain  that  the  two  have  nothing  in  common 
except  their  mere  shape.  There  is  a  manifest  connexion  between 
the  Irish  round  towers  and  the  few  round  towers  of  Scotland  and 
Orkney  ;  there  is  a  probable  connexion  between  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland  and  those  of  Ravenna  and  the  other  exceptional  round 
towers  which  Miss  Stokes  has  collected  from  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.  But  the  Irish  round  towers  are  round,  and  the  East- 
Anglian  round  towers  are  round,  and  that  is  all  the  likeness  that 
can  he  found  in  them.  The  East- Anglian  round  towers  were  built 
round  in  order  to  save  quoins  where  there  was  nothing  hut  flint 
to  build  with  ;  the  Irish  evidently  built  their  towers  round 
because  they  liked  the  form,  as  many  of  the  later  ones  are  of  fine 
masonry.  But  of  course,  as  the  East-Anglian  towers  are  round, 
it  could  not  fail  that  a  certain  amount  of  nonsense  should  he 
talked  about  them,  just  as  about  the  Irish  towers  or  about  the 
Sound  tower  of  Brynllys.  About  the  round  towers  themselves 
Miss  Stokes  gives  her  well-considered  opinion.  From  her  of 
course  no  mystical  nonsense  is  to  he  looked  for  ;  hut  she  will  not 
allow  them  to  he  set  down  as  hell-towers  pure  and  simple,  or  even 
as  primarily  hell-towers.  She  remarks  with  truth  that  in  the  well- 
known  description  of  them  given  by  Giraldus,  though  they  are 
marked  as  ecclesiastical  towers,  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  hell- 


towers.  Of  course  Miss  Stokes  does  not  deny  that  they  were  hell- 
towers,  that  is,  that  they  were  used  as  sucii.  All  that  she  says 
is  that  to  carry  bells  was  not  their  primary  or  original  object. 
They  are  not,  she  argues,  suited  for  the  purpose ;  they  have  no 
large  windows  in  the  upper  story  for  the  sound  to  come  out ;  and 
large  bells,  such  as  we  are  used  to  see  hung  in  towers,  were  not 
used  in  Ireland  till  long  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  round  towers. 
The  round  towers  she  holds  to  he  purely  ecclesiastical  in  their  origin, 
but  to  have  been  built  primarily  as  places  ol  shelter  lor  the  ministers 
and  possessions  of  the  church — the  bells,  which  were  looked  on  as 
very  precious  possessions,  among  them.  They  began  to  be  built,  she 
holds,  as  places  of  defence  for  the  churches  alter  the  Danish  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  ninth  centuiy.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
these  towers  in  Irish  records  till  the  tenth  century.  Irom  that 
time  they  go  on  till  the  thirteenth  century.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
cuts  off  a  good  deal  from  the  reckoning  of  Dr.  Petrie,  who  con¬ 
ceived  them  to  have  begun  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  This  is 
no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  "When  Dr.  Petrie  wrote,  it  was 
no  small  feat  to  place  the  round  towers  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Christian  era.  That  he  should  give  some  things  too  early  a  date 
was  neither  wonderful  nor  blameworthy.  Dr.  Petrie  was  in  every 
sense  the  founder  of  rational  archaeology  in  Ireland.  That  disciples 
like  Lord  Dunraven  and  Miss  Stokes  should  be  able  to  correct 
their  teacher  ou  some  points  is  what  he  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  regret. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.* 

IT  is  difficult  to  write  about  Charlotte  Bronte  without  saying 
some  tilings  that  must  perforce  be  interesting,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject.  Even  in  her  own  extraordinary  family  she 
was  the  most  wonderful  and  impressive  person ;  for  in  her, 
more  clearly  and  fully  than  in  her  sisters,  force  of  character 
found  literary  expression.  She  was  not,  perhaps,  more  gifted  than 
her  sister  Emily,  hut  she  was  far  more  successful  in  winning  a 
hearing ;  and,  being  a  shade  less  reticent,  it  was  not  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  something  of  her  inner  life.  AVe  may  allow  all  this, 
and  that  further  knowledge  of  her  character  and  mental  history 
would  be  worth  having,  and  yet  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Wemyss 
Reid  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  this  “  Monograph.”  lie  seems 
to  he  haunted  by  a  vague  and  tormenting  idea  that  Mrs.  Gaskell 
did  not  do  full  justice  to  a  personality  and  a  genius  which  he 
warmly  and  rightly  admires.  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
through  Charlotte  Bronte's  letters  to  her  one  familiar  friend,  and 
he  publishes  a  good  deal  that  Airs.  Gaskell  either  did  not  see,  or 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  print.  The  result  may  he,  perhaps,  to 
remove  some  false  ideas  from  the  minds  of  some  readers.  But  we 
confess  that,  for  our  own  part,  our  conceptions  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
life  and  nature,  as  a  whole,  remain  just  what  they  were  before  we 
perused  Air.  Reid's  study. 

Cue  has  some  difficulty  in  discovering  what  the  author's  quarrel 
with  Airs.  Gaskell  really  is.  At  the  close  of  his  hook  (p.  195)  ho 
tells  a  story  of  a  certain  American’s  interview  with  Mr.  Bronte,  and 
how  the  American  thought  that  Airs.  Gaskells  anecdotes  about 
that  awful  old  man  “  found  no  warrant  in  his  appearance,”  and 
how  Air.  Bronte  said,  “  I  think  Mrs.  Gaskell  tried  to  make  us  all 
appear  as  bad  as  she  could. ”  But  Air.  Reid  tells  the  same  stories 
of  tyranny  and  almost  insane  ill-temper  himself.  On  the  whole, 
the  chief  fault  he  finds  with  Airs.  Gaskell  is  that  she  represented 
Charlotte  as  joyless  and  morbid  : — 

It  has  been  my  object  in  these  pages  to  supplement  the  picture  painted 
in  Mrs.  Haskell's  admirable  biography  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
features,  slight  in  themselves  perhaps,  and  yet  not  unimportant  when  the 
effect  of  the  whole  as  a  faithful  portrait  is  considered.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  not  naturally  a  morbid  person;  iu  youth  she  was  happy  and  high- 
spirited  ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  she  had  a  serene  strength 
and  cheerfulness  which  seldom  deserted  her,  except  when  acute  physical 
suffering  was  added  to  her  mental  pangs. 

The  general  impression  left  by  Airs.  Gaskell’s  biography  is,  we 
think,  exactly  the  impression  left  by  Air.  Reid’s  monograph. 
Charlotte  Bronte  had  misfortunes  enough,  and  trouble  enough,  and 
her  genius  was  so  cruelly  repressed  that  not  to  have  felt  some 
sorrow  and  pain  would  have  been  less  than  human.  But  she  always 
kept  herself  well  in  hand,  was  mistress  of  her  regrets,  and  had  no 
sentimental  love  of  gloom.  Still  the  gloom  was  almost  always 
present  in  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and  rarely  indeed  was 
absent  from  her  heart.  This  can  he  proved  from  Air.  Reid's  own 
words,  and  in  the  face  of  his  assertion,  “  If  the  truth  must  be 
told,  the  life  of  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  by  no  means  so  joy¬ 
less  as  the  world  now  believes  it  to  have  been.”  From  the  accounts 
given,  however,  one  can  scarcely  imagine  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
life,  of  which  the  pleasure  of  the  exercise  of  genius  made  part, 
more  utterly  bereft  of  joy.  All  the  world  knows  les  enfances 
Bronte,  as  the  old  romances  would  have  called  it;  the  story  of  the 
lovely  repressed  childhood.  Air.  Reid  cannot  make  that  “  un¬ 
worthy  parent,”  Patrick  Prunty,  or  Bronte,  an  agreeable  character, 
or  Haworth  a  gleeful  village.  The  old  gentlemqn  tore  his 
wife's  best  dress  in  pieces,  dined  in  sulky  solitude,  fired  pistols 
when  excited,  and,  in  short,  behaved  in  such  a  fashion  that,  if  he 
had  been  rich,  and  had  left  his  money  out  ol'  the  family,  no  British 
jury  would  have  pronounced  him  of  sane  and  disposing  mind. 
His  wife  did  not  long  endure  his  cruelties  and  the  Haworth  climate. 

*  Charlotte  Bronte.  A  Monograph.  By  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  London : 
Maemillan  &  Co.  1877. 
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“  It  was  to  the  care  of  such  a  father  as  this,  in  the  midst  of  the  rude 
and  uncongenial  society  of  the  lonely  manufacturing  village,  that 
sis  motherless  children,  five  daughters  and  one  sou,  were  left  in 
the  year  1821.”  One  fails  to  see  much  “joy”  in  this  childhood. 
School  life,  as  everyone  knows,  was  even  worse.  “During  the 
whole  time  of  their  sojourn  at  Cowan  Bridge,”  says  Mr.  Reid,  “  the 
young  Brontes  scarcely  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  he  free  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger.”  So  for  there  is  nothing  very  festive  in  the  tale, 
nothing  to  contradict  the  general  opinion.  One  may  admit  that, 
after  the  discomfort  and  even  misery  of  Cowan  Bridge,  the  years 
of  youth  were  comparatively  pleasant : — 

If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 

About  the  opening  of  the  llower, 

Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour  ? 

Even  then  a  “positive  agony  filled  the  hearts  of”  the  young 
Brontes  “when  a  stranger  approached  them.”  However,  there 
was  no  “  morbid  depression  of  spirits,”  says  Mr.  Reid,  though  Miss 
Bronte  herself  declared  that  “  things  that  nobody  else  cares  for 
enter  into  my  mind  and  rankle  there  like  venom.”  Mrs.  Gaskell 
also  quoted  this  confession,  hut  omitted  the  qualifying  words  “  I’m 
an  idiot,”  thereby  concealing  “  the  lighter  side  of  Charlotte’s 
character.”  Mr.  fteid  actually  declares  (p.  3)  that,  “  up  to  the 
time  of  her  leaving  for  Brussels,  she  was  a  happy  and  high-spirited 
girl.”  This  giddy  thing,  however,  avers,  for  her  own  part,  “  I 
abhor  myself.  I  despise  myself.  If  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  be 
true,  I  am  already  an  outcast.”  There  is  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  short,  Charlotte,  as  Mr.  Reid  says,  “  was  going 
through  tortures  such  as  Cowper  knew  in  his  darkest  hours.” 
Where  is  the  joy  P 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Reid  has  a  theory  of  his  own  about 
Charlotte  Bronte,  a  theory  which  may  be  true,  but  which  certainly 
is  not  very  intelligible.  Her  letters  prove,  he  says,  that,  “  up  to 
the  time  of  her  leaving  for  Brussels,  she  was  a  happy  and  high- 
spirited  girl.”  TIappy  and  high-spirited  girls  are  not,  as  a  rule,  iu 
the  way  of  feeling  “things  that  no  one  else  cares  for  rankle  like 
venom.”  It  is  not  common  for  them  to  believe  that  they  are 
already  outcasts,  unless  Calvin  was  mistaken.  But  Mr.  Reid 
wants  to  show  that  her  residence  at  Brussels  was  the 
turning-point  iu  Charlotte's  career.  If  she  was  unhappy, 
it  was  not  because  she  was  morbid,  nor  because  her 
childhood  bad  been  neglected  and  starved,  while  her  youth 
was  cramped  by  her  insufferable  father,  and  wearied  out  by  the 
profligacy  of  her  drunken  and  disreputable  brother.  Iu  lace  of  all 
these  trials,  it  appears  to  us  that  Charlotte  Bronte  bad  as 
much  courage  as  is  consistent  with  woman’s  nature.  But  Mr. 
Reid  adds  to  all  these  causes  of  gloom  some  new  mystery  of 
Brussels.  Emily  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  while  they  studied  the 
Belgian  language,  which,  as  the  French  lady  said,  “  is  not  so  very 
difficult,”  were  happy  enough  in  Brussels.  Charlotte  returned 
alone,  after  Emily  went  home,  and  she  wrote  to  her  friend, 

Miss  N - ,  that  her  return  was  “against  her  conscience,”  and 

that  she  was  punished  by  “  a  total  withdrawal  for  more  than  two 
vears  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind.”  These  terms  are  used,  if 
we  may  judge  from  other  expressions  in  her  letters,  in  a  relative 
sense.  There  is  no  proof  that  she  ever  was  what  we  call  happy 
when  speaking  of  girls.  Probably  she  fell  in  love  at  Brussels. 
Mr.  Reid  says  oddly  “  she  had  tasted  strange  joys,”  hut  he  had 
already  observed  that  “  it  was  only  the  old  story.”  One  does  not 
see  what  there  is  to  make  a  mystery  about.  A  man  does  not  write 
a  monograph  merely  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  that  a  young 
lady  was  crossed  in  love,  and  had  other  sorrows  besides  those 
caused  by  the  had  health  of  her  sisters,  the  temper  of  her 
father,  and  the  conduct  of  her  brother.  Mr.  Reid  returns  to 
the  charge  against  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  declares  that  “not  a  few” 
of  her  readers  labour  under  the  belief  that  Charlotte  was 
morbid  and  melancholy.  The  class  of  readers  who  thought  so 
before  are  not  likely  to  change  their  opinion  now,  and  their  opinion 
is  of  very  slight  importance.  In  all  accounts  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
her  courage,  not  her  gloom,  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic, 
the  high  light  of  the  portrait.  But  the  “  not  few  ”  readers  who 
set  up  a  standard  of  smirking  cheerfulness  will  not  find  that  the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre  attained  to  it. 

It  is  really  painful  to  have  to  read  once  more  through  the 
“  tragedy  of  heart-sickness  and  soul-weariness,”  as  Mr.  Reid  him¬ 
self  calls  it  in  one  place,  which  ran  through  the  life  of  the  Brontes. 
It  was  not  a  tragedy,  hut  a  trilogy  of  gloomy  events,  in  which  the 
only  happiness  came  from  the  exercise  of  genius,  from  a  somewhat 
embittered  literary  success,  and  from  affections  over  which  the 
sternest  watch  was  kept.  For  example,  when  Emily  was  actually 
dying,  Charlotte  wrote,  “  I  do  wish  I  knew  her  state  and  feelings 
more  clearly.”  The  Brontes  would  have  suffered  less  if  they  had 
been  more  effusive.  Even  in  literature,  wbat  they  feel  seems  to  be 
uttered  with  reluctance;  their  genius  exercised  a  bitter  compulsion 
upon  them,  as  the  prophetic  spirit  mastered  the  Sibyl,  “  fera  corda 
domans.”  In  Emily  Bronte  this  conflict  of  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter  is  peculiarly  marked.  Many  passages  in  Wutheriny  Heights  \ 
—that  strange  tale,  in  which  sho  tells  of  terrible  crimes,  and 
characters  so  evil  that  they  may  mate  with  Cenci — are  written  iu  | 
a  style  of  admirable  purity.  No  woman  in  English  literature 
has  produced  prose  on  which  the  mark  of  an  original  stylo 
is  more  distinctly  set.  But  in  Charlotte’s  literary  career  the 
contest  between  the  need  and  power  of  free  and  full  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  constraint  of  shyness  and  of  alien  influences  is  still 
more  melancholy.  Her  father  exercised  his  stupid  authority 
to  make  her  change  the  end  of  Vilktte ,  by  veiling  the  catastrophe. 


As  for  her  husband,  Mr.  Reid's  statement  modifies  the  regret 
with  which  we  think  of  her  early  death : — 

He  was  resolute  in  putting  aside  all  thought  of  her  literary  achieve- . 
ments ;  his  whole  anxiety — an  anxiety  arising  almost  entirely  from  his 
desire  for  her  happiness — was  that  she  should  cease  entirely  to  be  the 
author,  and  should  become  the  busy,  useful,  contented  wife  of  the  village 
clergyman.  It  would  be  wrong  to  bide  the  fact  that  she  was  compelled  to 
place  a  severe  strain  upon  herself  in  order  to  comply  with  her  husband’s 
wishes  ;  and  once,  as  we  have  seen,  her  strength  of  self-repression  gave 
way,  and  she  indulged  in  the  forbidden  luxury  of  work  with  the  pen.  lint 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  surrounded  by  those  who,  loving  her  very  dearly, 
yet  withheld  from  her  all  recognition  of  her  position  as  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  day,  she  should  have  accepted  their  estimate  of  her  place 
with  characteristic  humility,  and  believed  herself  to  be  of  little  or  no 
account  outside  the  walls  of  her  own  home. 

In  married  life,  even  more  than  when  under  her  father's  despotism; . 
she  was  repressed,  and  her  sensitive  conscience  tortured  by  the- 
struggle  between  her  so-called  duty  and  the  one  duty  which  was, 
given  her  with  her  genius.  To  think  of  these  things,  and  to  re¬ 
member  the  pain  which  the  dulness  and  Pharisaism  of  some  of  her 
critics  must  have  given  Charlotte  Bronte  is  enough  to  make-one 
regard  her  as  having  been  in  reality  what  so  many  feebler  people 
afi’eetto  he — a  martyr  of  literature.  She  was  not  among  the  senti¬ 
mental  poets  and  scribblers  who  talk  of  their  crosses  and  of 
their  cup.  Even  on  her  most  cruel  reviewer  she  took  a  neat  and 
sufficient  revenge.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Reid's  monograph 
has  done  more  than  revive  the  impression  which  her  story  always 
produces.  He  has  added  too  little  to  our  knowledge,  and  what  ha 
has  added  is  of  slight  importance  on  the  whole.  By  far  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  his  work  is  that  in  which  lie  criticizes  and 
defends  from  neglect  the  genius  of  Emily  Bronte.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  that  this  neglect  should  he  universal.  Emily  Bronte’s, 
writings  neither  can  nor  should  he  popular  ;  hut  they  are  sure  of 
the  continued  admiration  of  the  few  who  will  never  fail  her. 


EMILIA.* 

r |MIIS  is  one  of  the  most  comical  books  that  wc  nave  ever  read. 

Whether  it  is  an  original  story  or  a  translation  from  the- 
Italian,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is,  however,  written  by  some  foreigner 
whose  knowledge  of  our  language  is  enough  to  render  her  blunders 
of  the  most  amusing  kind,  feho  is  so  fond  of  displaying  her 
idiomatic  knowledge  of  English  that  she  is  always  making  the 
most  delightful  medley  imaginable.  It  is  not  till  a  writer  has 
really  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  a  language  that  he 
arrives  at  the  very  perfection  of  blundering.  Literal  translations 
in  themselves  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  much  in  them  to  excite 
laughter.  It  is  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  idioms  that  is  really 
ridiculous — above  ail,  when  it  is  coupled,  as  in  the  present  case, 
with  a  certain  acquaintance  with  slang.  We  once  knew  a  young 
Greek  who,  in  his  study  of  English,  was  seen  to  note  down  atone 
end  of  his  pocket-book  all  the  slang  terms  he  heard.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken,  he  was  gravely  noting  down,  “  How  are  you,  my 
old  buffer  ?  ”  when  some  one  asked  him  why  he  recorded  such  a 
phrase  as  that.  lie  replied  that  he  intended  to  use  it  when  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  servant.  In  somewhat  the  same  manner  the  author  of 
the  hook  before  us  must  have  made  a  vast  accumulation  of  all 
kinds  of  idioms.  She  does  not,  indeed,  very  often  use  slang, 
hut  in  the  midst  of  some  of  her  finest  writing  she  brings  in 
a  piece  of  everyday  English  which  looks  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  mop  and  pail  would  in  the  Queen’s  drawing¬ 
room.  To  add  to  the  delightful  confusion,  the  book  has  not 
only  been  published  at  Venice  by  “  Munster’s  successor  Ongauia,” 
as  we  read  ou  the  title-page,  hut  also  printed  there.  We  cannot 
he  hard  on  the  printer  when  we  read  that  “  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  gentle  reader  is  requested  for  the  minor  errors  of  stamp, 
which  have  occurred  in  this  work :  almost  unavoidable,  consider¬ 
ing,  the  English  language  is  unknown  to  every  individual  in  the 
printing  office.”  We  cannot  hut  feel  complimented  as  Englishmen 
to  find  an  English  hook  printed  at  Venice,  and  we  hope  that  some¬ 
day  Italy  will  in  “  M  fluster's  successor  ”  he  able  to  boast  of  a  second 
Tauchnitz.  The  printer  not  only  apologizes  for  his  errors,  but 
moreover  obligingly  adds  a  table  of  no  less  than  fourteen  errata. 
It  is  true  that  iu  the  second  page  we  counted  five  errors  that 
remain  uncorrected,  and  there  are  371  pages  in  the  hook.  As 
might  he  expected,  the  greatest  confusion  of  all  is  produced  by  the 
punctuation,  the  stops  having  been  thrown  in  almost  by  chance,  if 
we  may  trust  appearances.  What  with  author’s  blunders  and 
printer’s  blunders  this  volume  has  afforded  us  some  of  the  most 
amusing  reading  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  a 
most  delightful  change  after  the  common  novel. 

The  story  opens  with  an  account  of  Emilia’s  parents.  Tier 
father  was  an  Italian  Marquiss  (we  give  the  spelling  of  the  book), 
who  had  come  as  an  exile  to  England  and  supported  himself 
by  teaching.  One  of  his  pupils,  Marion  Arnold,  fell  in  love  with 
him  at  the  early  and,  if  we  may  say  so,  uuEnglish  age  of 
fourteen.  Her  aunt  noticed  the  attachment,  and  wisely  resolved 
to  dismiss  the  teacher.  But  our  author  shall  here  speak  for 
herself : — 

Marion’s  birth  daj’  of  fifteen  came  round,  and  her  Aunt,  while  presenting 
her  with  the  usual  little  tiiuket,  which  she  was  wont  to  regale  her  with, 
on  that  joyful  morning,  as  she  gave  her  the  affectionate  hiss  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  mentioned,  without  appearing  to  make  much  cas  of  the  circumstance. 


*  Emilia  ;  or,  the  Genoese  Orphan.  I)y  Giovanna  Sussarello.  London: 
Dulau  &  Co.  Venice:  Munster’s  succe.-sor  Ongania.  1877. 
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that,  as  she  was  now  old  enough,  to  be  presented  in  society,  so  much  study 
was  no  longer  necessary,  consequently  the  Italian  master  was  dismissed. 

Marion  received  the  astounding  intelligence  with  stupiiied  amazement : 
her  natural  impulse,  after  the  first  surprise,  was  to  make  known  her  feelings 
of  astonishment,  and  displeasure  ;  but  checking  this  vent  which  she  was 
about  to  give  to  her  grief,  she  remained  perfectly  silent. 

For  five  years  Marion  pined  away.  It  was  in  vain  that  Captain 
Bolton  of  the  Hussars  “  felt,  as  he  himself  expressed,  deucedly 
smitten,  with  the  sentimental  little  beauty.”  Marion  turned  away 
with  horror.  At  last  she  “  arrived  at  that  delicate  point,  which 
bordered  so  near  consumption,”  that  her  aunt  was  forced  to  send 
for  the  “  Marquiss  ”  and  to  offer  him  her  niece's  hand.  Bolton 
thereupon  insults  the  “  Marquiss,”  who  “  gives  a  blow  in  the  face 
of  the  enraged  Captain.”  A  duel  is  the  consequence,  for  the 
Captain  exclaims,  “  After  having  felt  the  weight  of  his  vulgar  fist, 
I  must  try  the  temper  of  my  steel  on  his  damned  ribs.”  But  he 
succeeds  no  better  with  his  sword  than  with  his  fist,  for  he  gets 
wounded,  “  and  his  second,  reluctantly  retired  him.”  The 
“  Marquiss”  after  his  marriage  returned  to  Genoa,  where  Emilia 
was  born.  His  happiness  did  not  last  long,  for  the  wicked  Captain 
©f  Hussars  “  had  registered  with  an  oath,  his  vow  of  revenge,  and 
neither  time  ;  nor  distance,  had  weakened  his  design,  or  distracted 
him  from  the  execution  of  it.”  He  had  Marion  murdered  by  a 
hired  assassin.  The  father  died  of  grief  soon  after. 

We  cannot  follow  Emilia’s  fortunes  through  her  childhood,  but 
must  take  up  her  story  when,  some  seventeen  years  later,  she  was 
the  guest  of  the  Marchioness  San  Fedele.  The  wicked  “  Marquiss  ” 
San  Fedele  was  in  love  with  Emilia,  and  seizing  her  hand  exclaimed, 
“  The  galley  slave  who  drags  his  chain,  as  he  proceeds  his  weary 
way,  does  nos  (sic)  loathe  it  more  than  I  do,  that,  which  hinds  me 
to  Luigia.”  Emilia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  seeks 
jrefuge  in  a  convent.  lie,  disguised  as  “  a  charity  nun,”  carries 
her  off  on  the  way  and  brings  her  to  one  of  his  villas.  She 
escapes  by  dropping  from  a  window.  “  Making  a  desperate  struggle 
she  gained  her  equilibrium,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that 
she  was  not  otherwise  hurt,  than  by  the  tremendous  shake, 
to  which  her  whole  frame  had  been  subjected,  owing  to  the 
great  height  which  she  had  leaped.”  She  harries  off  “to  find 
some  sheltering  roof,  where  she  might  he  absconded  for  a  time.” 
The  “  Marquiss,”  discovering  her  absence,  “  muttered  to  himself, 
as  he  remained  petrified  with  astonishment,  Dunce  !  idiot  that  I 
was !  ”  Meanwhile  Emilia  starts  in  a  small  sailing-vessel  for 
Genoa,  but  her  misfortunes  were  not  at  an  end  : — 

Seme  hours  elapsed,  and  slie  was  yet  sleeping,  when  she  was  suddenly 
awoke  by  a  tremendous  jerk,  which  threw  her  out  of  the  birth,  and  she 
found  herself  stretched  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin  floor.  She  almost  thought 
she  must  have  had  an  uneasy  dream,  but  the  terrible  reality  was  immedi¬ 
ately  proved  ; — it  was  no  illusion  ; — for  there  lay  on  the  floor  also,  Marianna, 
with  her  baby  beside  her,  screaming  violently,  whilst  over  head,  was  a 
strange  confusion  of  sounds,  and  clamour  of  voices,  which  grated  harshly 
on  the  ear,  so  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst  of  that  calm 
tranquil  night. 

The  ship  sank,  and  the  crew  and  passengers  one  by  one  went 
down  till  “  Emilia  now  found  herself  alone,  the  only  being  as  yet 
surviving,  after  that  dire  calamity.”  She  is  picked  up  by  a  pass¬ 
ing  vessel  and  carried  to  Sardinia  with  a  great  number  of  women 
who  were  going  over  to  the  island  for  the  olive-picking.  There 
we  are  introduced  to  some  very  good  company,  among  others  to 
“  Donna  Olivia  Martinez  a  very  showy  looking  set  up  young  lady.” 
The  italics  are  the  author's.  Possibly  she  meant  to  write  “  stuck 
up,”  hut  guesses  are  hazardous.  On  one  occasion  this  young  lady 
saw,  we  are  told,  “  the  bile  overflowing  in  her  Mother’s  Counte¬ 
nance.”  Another  youpg  lady  of  the  island  asks  her  father,  “  How 
could  you  for  a  single  moment  imagine  that  Antonio  would  not 
snap  at  me  P  ”  It  was  not  at  her,  however,  hut  at  Emilia,  that 
Antonio  snapped.  She  did  not  let  her  birth  he  known,  hut  went 
with  the  olive-pickers,  and  so,  as  he  was  the  manager  of  the 
estate  on  which  she  worked,  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  each  other. 
Heshookhandswithlier,and  “as  he  pressed  those  soft  dimpled  fingers 
an  electric  thrill  vibrated  to  his  heart's  core,  a  delirium  of  delight 
shot  through  his  frame.”  But  he  was  not  to  have  her.  Round  her, 
to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book,  “  lovers 
were  all  on  tip  toe  buzzing  about  like  bees.”  lie,  too,  was  at  the 
same  time  sought  in  marriage  by  an  heiress,  who  having  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  remaining  unmarried,  is  called  “  the  most 
disagreeable,  odious,  ugly  old  maid  in  the  entire  city.”  The  father 
sent  for  him,  and  on  his  arrival  said  to  him,  “  In  my  family  there 
is  a  scheme  now  fixed,  of  momentous  consequence,  in  which  you 
are  intimately  concerned,  and  which  you  cannot  guess ;  and  to  par- 
tecipate  (sic)  it,  I  sent  a  messenger  oft'  expressly  to  fetch  you.” 
But  Antonio  will  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  hut,  hopeless  though 
his  suit  soon  appears  to  herremains  faithful  to  Emilia.  His  passion 
is  still  more  intiamed  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival,  his  sister 
dresses  her  up  in  the  holiday  costume  of  a  Sardinian  peasant,  and 
displaying  her  in  her  new  toilet,  says,  “we  have  put  Miss  Emilia  out 
of  hands.”  Other  young  Sardinians  succeed  no  better  with  Emilia 
than  Antonio.  One  of  them,  indeed,  met  with  such  a  repulse  that 
he  had  to  try  “  to  gulp  down  the  pill  his  vanity  had  under 
gone.” 

The  real  hero  and  lover  at  last  turns  up  in  Lord  Frederic  St. 
Clair,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Netlerville,  who  is  out 
yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  sends  home  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  sister.  “  I  am  now  rattling  about 
to  visit  everything  worth  seeing,”  lie  writes,  and  he  says  that  in 
Naples  “  a  palpitating  interest  is  always  kept  alive.”  He  reminds 
his  sister  how  he  “  was  bound  neck  and  heels,  chained,  nailed, 
clinched,  aiiianced,  and  engaged  to  be  married  next  summer  to  a 


worthy  young  English  damsel,”  and  how  he  “caught  at  the  idea  of 
a  little  yachting  excursion  to  extricate  myself  from  that  annoying 
thrawldom,  in  which  is  held  an  engaged  man,  when  tied  to  the  apron 
string  of  his  beloved.”  lie  says  that  neither  he  nor  the  young  lady 
is  really  in  love,  hut  that  he  hears  “  old  people  say,  that  the  great 
passion  of  first  love  seldom,  or  never  lasts,  and  sooner  or  later,  the 
feelings  sober  down  to  that  comfortable  tepidity  which  we  are  now 
so  unromantically  enjoying.  “  lie  meets  at  Naples  with  Emilia's 
old  friend  the  Marchesa  San  Fedele,”  who  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  nominated  beauty  of  the  City.”  Tie  is  nearly  killed  by  an 
accident  in  the  street,  for  “a  coachman  with  the  most  blamable 
indexterity  passed  so  close  to  me,  that  I  was  thrown  down.”  On 
one  occasion,  when  out  riding  with  the  Marchioness,  “  a  young  fool, 
on  a  velocipede,  suddenly  put  himself  in  motion,  and,  as  the  stupid 
idiot,  did  not  know  how  to  guide  it,  he  came  rushing  by,  his  long 
legs  beating  time  like  the  working  of  a  steam  engine  so  that 
he  frightened  Luigia’s  high  spirited  animal,  which  began  to  rear 
and  plunge,  and  finally  taking  bead,  started  off  at  a  furious  pace.” 
Lord  Frederic  at  once  performed  a  feat  of  strength  of  which  we, 
his  countrymen,  may  well  feel  proud,  for  he  says,  “  Immediately 
jumping  off  my  horse,  and  throwing  it  to  the  groom  I  hastened 
with  all  possible  speed.”  The  lady  was  saved,  but  what  became  of 
the  unfortunate  horse  and  the  groom  the  reader  is  not  told.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  the  English  lord,  with  an  entire  disregard 
to  punctuation,  writes,  “  You  know,  for  such  feats.  I  have  the 
ability  of  a  clown  in  any  circus.”  lie  leaves  Naples  and  arrives  at 
Leghorn.  There  he  writes,  “I  fear  that  I  am  in  a  terrible  fit 
of  the  spleen.  For  everything  appears  to  me  at  this 
moment  antipathetical  in  the  1  extreme.’  ”  Extreme  is 
given,  as  our  readers  will  see,  as  a  quotation,  though  from 
what  author  we  are  not  told.  He  passes  in  his  yacht  to 
Sardinia,  and  the  first  evening  goes  to  the  theatre,  where  one 
of  the  boxes,  we  read,  “  was  oocupied  (sic)  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Montagne,  consisting  of  many  young  ladies,  who  by  a 
curious  coincidence  were  all  of  very  extra  size.”  But  in  spite,  or 
in  consequence,  of  their  very  extra  size,  he  was  not  captivated  by 
any  one  of  them.  He  meets  Emilia  working  in  the  olive  grove. 
“  She  could  not,”  he  writes  to  his  sister,  “  be  a  high  born  lady, 
and  yet,  there  was  a  dignified  reserve  in  her  tone  and  manner, 
which  checked  all  approach  at  conservation  (sic)  ;  or  as  I  had  at 
first  meditated,  push  myself  into  an  acquaintance — I  turned  and 
twisted  many  questions,  to  all  of  which  she  answered  with  short 
monosyllables.”  She  left  him.  “  I  sat  down  again  against  the 
tree,  and  laid  my  head  on  the  some  (sic)  branch,  but  this 
time  it  was  not  in  the  drowsy -mood  as  before — I  was  in 
a  specious  of  extasv.”  He  meets  her  again.  “  Her  manner 
was  a  little  less  reserved.  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  not  so 

thoroughly  repulsive.  ...  it  is  not  the  word,  but  I  do  not 
find  another,  and  you  must  understand  it  as  I  felt  it.” 
She  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  thus  meeting  her  lover,  and 
“  made  the  examen  of  her  conscience  and  asked — is  this  right  ?  ” 
Lord  Frederic  informs  her  that  he  is  engaged  to  another,  but  that 
he  hopes  to  break  off  the  match.  She  replies  she  cannot  see  him 
again,  for  “  I  should  premeditatingly  injure  another,  and  I  know 
by  my  own  feel  (sic),  what  injured  love  may  he.”  It  was  hard  to 
give  up  such  a  lover,  with  “  his  tall  elegant  figure,  so  graceful  and 
aristocratic ;  his  fine  luxuriant  curly  hair  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  whiskers  that  encircled  his  oval  face.”  They  both 
before  long  are  carried  off  by  brigands,  and  are  only 
rescued  by  the  faithful  Antonio.  The  aged  brigand  chief,  finding 
himself  robbed  of  bis  prey,  “finally  uttering  a  piercing  cry, 
amounting  to  a  yell,  fell  to  the  ground  in  an  apoplectic  fit.” 
Antonio  still  does  not  despair  of  winning  Emilia’s  hand,  and 
exclaims,  “  Oh  !  if  I  could  arrive  to  ensure  the  enviable  title  of 
husband,  what  an  eternity  of  happiness  would  be  mine.”  His 
sister  intercedes  for  him,  but  Emilia  at  once  replies,  “  I  will  spare 
you  a  displeasure,  by  begging  you  not  to  speak  of  your  brother's 
offer  of  marriage.”  The  wicked  “  Marquiss  ”  still  hopes  to  win 
Emilia,  for  his  wife  had  just  died.  But  he  suspected  Antonio, 
and  “  a  certain  twitch  of  jealousy  larked  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  as  he  looked  over  at  the  handsome  youth.”  Lord  Frederic 
returns  to  England,  and,  arriving  just  at  Christmas,  a  rural  fete,  in 
accordance  with  our  well-known  custom,  is  given  in  his  honour. 
“As  if  by  magic,  variegated  lamps  were  festooed  (sic)  from  tree  to 
tree,  an  elegant  tent  was  quickly  erected  on  the  lawn.  Near  this, 
was  prepared  an  enormous  bon  fire,  where,  by  its  cheerful  light, 
dancing  was  to  be  kept  up  all  the  evening.”  But  the  unfortunate 
lord  “  received  with  anguish,  the  various  complimentary  tokens  of 
welcome,  with  which  Harriet”  (the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged)  “had  greeted  him.”  At  last  he  proposes  to  the  captain  of 
his  yacht,  who  formed  one  of  this  “  most  select  and  elegant  com¬ 
pany  ”  that  was  gathered  together  at  the  Duke’s  country 
house,  that  he  should  marry  Harriet.  “By  Jove!”  said 
the  captain,  “  if  the  rich,  and  pretty  Harriet  Nelson,  would 
take  a  poor  devil  like  me,  instead  of  Lord  Frederic 
St.  Clair,  the  jest  would  be  a  pleasant  one.”  In  a  few  days  “  an 
article  in  a  newspaper  ”  contained  an  account  of  an  elopement  in 
high  life.  “  The  gallant  son  of  Neptune  ”  had  succeeded.  Lord 
Frederic  hurries  off  to  Genoa,  and  meets  Emilia  at  a  ball.  She 
faints  oft'.  “  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed ;  in  a  moment, 
every  arm  was  outstretched  with  cordials,  of  all  the  usual 
restoratives,  necessary  for  bringing  her  out  of  this  deep  swoon.” 
The  wicked  “  Marquiss  ”  fights  a  duel  with  an  Italian  officer,  who 
was,  like  every  one  else,  in  love  with  Emilia.  Being  mortally 
wounded,  he  repents,  and  begs  that  St.  Clair  and  Emilia  may  be 
at  once  married  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  dying.  Scarcely 
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was  the  ceremony  over  when  he  died.  “  St.  Clair  retired  his 
wife,  and  they  mingled  their  tears  in  sorrow.”  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  repeated  in  church,  and  one  of  Emilia’s  friends  “  was 
engulphed  in  silks  and  laces.”  The  Duke  of  Netterville  and  his 
eldest  son  soon  afterwards  died,  and  then  the  lovely  Emilia  became 
a  Duchess. 

The  whole  book  is  so  delightfully  absurd  that  we  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  If  the  story  does  not  interest  them — 
and  interest  them  it  certainly  should,  with  all  its  villains  and  its 
lovers — at  least  the  blunders  will  be  found  most  amusing. 


THE  FERN  WORLD.* 

IN  the  best  of  seasons  for  the  tourist  and  fern-hunter's  holiday, 
amidst  the  combes  and  lanes  of  Devon,  the  native  haunts  of 
the  black  maidenhair  spleenwort,  the  hart’s-tongue,  and  the  coyer 
“  true  maidenhair,”  Mr.  Frederick  Heath  has  brought  out  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  well-known  Fern  Paradise,  which  will  no 
doubt  be  equally  popular.  He  avoids  botanical  terms  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  simple  language  enables  his  readers  to  realize  the 
prace  and  luxuriance  of  our  British  ferns,  which,  if  they  cannot 
match  the  perfection  of  the  tropical  head-quaiters  in  gorgeousness 
of  colouring  or  grandeur  of  growth,  are  yet  rich  enough  ill  lane  and 
hedgerow,  in  woodland  and  in  forest,  to  add  a  distinct  element  to  the 
landscape.  Our  soberer  fern  growths  stop  short  of  palmlike  arbor- 
escence,  and  make  no  pretence  to  brilliant  colours,  or  gold  and  silver 
sheen  ;  but  they  are  a  heritage  not  to  be  despised  or  overlooked. 
Mr.  Heath  divides  his  subject  into  five  parts.  In  the  first  he  sets 
before  us  the  “fern  world”  in  germ,  growth,  structure,  classifica¬ 
tion,  uses,  and  folklore ;  in  the  second  he  discusses  its  culture  in 
our  homes,  and  under  the  conditions  of  transplantation ;  the  third 
part  is  taken  up  with  the  occupations  of  a  fern  holiday,  gathering 
and  collecting  ;  and  the  fourth  describes  a  number  of  special  holidays 
in  various  parts  of  Devon,  the  finest  fernland  of  England.  The 
fifth  part,  which  occupies  the  larger  half  of  the  whole  book, 
consists  of  careful  descriptions  of  the  normal  forms  of  every 
British  fern,  with  particulars  of  its  distribution  and  culture, 
and  coloured  illustrations  of  each,  printed  from  photographs  of 
fronds  collected  and  grouped  by  himself.  The  book  may  thus 
be  said  to  comprise,  in  a  compact  and  at  any  rate  “  knapsack¬ 
fitting”  form,  the  whole  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  fern 
world. 

The  “  accidence  ”  of  fern  life,  the  difference  between  a  spore 
and  a  seed,  the  meaning  of  the  “  prothallus  ”  or  little  kidney- 
shaped  green  membrane  under  which  are  produced  little  cells 
divisible  into  sperm  cells  and  embryo  cells ;  the  frond-buds,  and  the 
perishing  nature  of  all  save  the  fertilized  frond-bud,  which  yet 
may  take  two  or  three  years,  and  in  tree  ferns  longer  still,  to 
develop — all  these,  and  the  vitality  of  the  dust-like  spores,  those 
first  germs  of  fern-life,  are  explained  in  the  opening  chapter,  which 
is  followed  by  another  on  the  conditions  of  fern-life — namely, 
unfailing  moisture,  a  suitable  soil,  due  warmth  and  shade,  both 
before  and  after  germination.  It  is  true  that  some  ferns  drag  on 
an  unhealthy  existence  under  difficulties  of  situation.  The 
common  polypody,  the  hart’s-tongue,  and  the  black  maidenhair 
spleenwort  grow  in  stony  places,  their  rootlets  getting  what 
moisture  and  nourishment  they  can  from  tiny  seams  of  earth  and 
leaf-mould,  intersticed  between  the  stones,  but,  as  our  author  notes, 
they  are  “  forlorn  looking  indeed  compared  w ith  those  found  in 
the  moist  hollows  of  pollard  trunks,  or  on  the  dark  margins  of 
rushing  streams,  or  in  the  depths  of  shady  hedge-banks.” 

The  third  chapter  of  the  first  part  might  be  called  the  syntax  of 
the  fern  grammar,  as  explaining  the  construction  of  that  fiowerless 
plant,  with  its  caudex  or  stem,  which  is  the  rootstock  whence 
the  fibrous  roots  grow  downwards,  the  fronds  upwards.  Tree- 
ferns  have  their  stem  upright  and  trunkshaped,  whilst  other  ferns 
rejoice  in  a  rhizoma,  as  it  is  called,  of  creeping  habit,  in  some 
cases  wholly,  in  others  partially,  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  these  are  often  provided  with  scales  and  hairs,  to  protect  the 
succulent  rootstock.  The  rootlets  collect  moisture  for  the  fern, 
partly  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  their  fine  hairs,  partly  by  their 
tough  wiry  insinuation  as  they  grow  into  crevices  which  yield  to 
their  instinctive  approach  the  moisture  denied  near  the  caudex  or 
rhizoma.  A  number  of  rootstocks,  according  to  the  species  of  fern, 
are  of  upright  form  and  above  the  ground  surface,  though  mostly 
not  more  than  an  inch  ;  in  these  the  upper  part  is  formed  into  a 
crown,  or  circular  cluster  of  fronds,  frond-bases,  and  frond-buds, 
and  the  process  of  the  elongation  of  this  crown,  as  the  decaying 
year's  circlet  leaves  only  its  stem-bases,  is  well  described  at  p.  20. 
This  is  not  the  place,  however,  to  go  into  the  distinctions  of 
“  stipes  ”  and  “  raehis,”  the  stalky  and  leafy  component  parts  of 
a  frond,  or  the  botanical  divisions  of  the  frond  into  simple, 
pinnatifid,  pinnate,  bi-  and  tri-pinnate,  and  decomposed.  The 
mysteries  of  the  unfolding  of  the  diverse  fronds ;  the  chatty, 
many-coloured  scales  on  the  backs  and  whole  undersurface  of 
many  species ;  the  form  and  position  of  the  seed  clusters,  and 
whatever  else  is  needed  to  explain  fern-structure  and  fern-in¬ 
crease,  will  be  found  lucidly  detailed  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
is  succeeded  by  another  on  the  classification  of  ferns,  as  regards 
fructification — in  the  British  Isles,  into  three  primary  groups, 
polypodiacese,  osmundaceae,  and  ophioglosseoe.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  touches  on  the  distribution  of  British  ferns,  and 
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enlightens  the  fern-hunter  as  to  the  situations,  aspects,  and  soils 
where  be  may  be  surest  of  his  game.  Where  nature  looks 
her  wildest,  grandest,  most  fantastic,  most  dreamlike,  there,  be 
certain,  is  the  fern  haunt.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  porous, 
on  the  shady  slope  of  modest  elevation,  or  where  clustered 
trees  and  the  accumulations  of  leaf-mould  conciliate  fern-life  ; 
beside  the  stream  that  scours  through  a  mountain  gorge,  or 
in  the  boulder-strewn  bed  of  a  valley  in  the  mountains,  there 
may  be  sought  the  appropriate  ornament  of  that  form  of  “  dwarf 
forestry  meeteat  to  the  surroundings.”  In  p.  39  an  insight  may  be 
gained  into  the  gradual  formation  of  a  “  fern  islet”  by  a  process  of 
nature  which  is  charmingly  described. 

To  the  general  reader  a  welcome  bit  of  gossip  will  be  found  in 
the  pleasant  chapters  on  the  uses  and  myths  of  fern-life.  The 
former  are  economic,  medicinal,  and  artistic.  Whilst  the  stem  of 
the  tree-fern  and  its  equivalent  for  pith  are  boiled  and  eaten  as 
food  by  some  “aborigines”,  the  Indians,  we  are  told,  consume  the 
tops  of  a  fern  in  their  shrimp  curries.  Our  own  bracken  and  male 
fern,  as  well  as  some  foreign  species,  have  contributed  to  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  and  the  native  maidenhair  furnished  at  one 
time  a  syrup  called  “  capillaire.”  Of  the  uses  of  ferns  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  arts  and  manufactures  there  is  no  end,  as  will  be 
seen  if  we  consider  the  value  of  the  ashes  of  brake  and  male  fern 
to  the  potato-grower  for  its  nitrogen,  to  the  glass  and  soap 
manufacturer,  the  washerwoman,  the  leather  manufacturer,  the 
thatcher,  packer,  market-gardener,  and  other  tradesmen.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  fern's  reputed  virtues  as  a  simple.  The 
spleenworts  are  supposed  to  cure  coughs  and  asthmas,  splenetic 
and  scorbutic  complaints.  The  common  polypody,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  mixed  with  honey,  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
asthma  or  cough.  The  moonwort  and  adder 's-tongue  are  old 
antidotes  for  venomous  wounds,  and,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
for  sore  eyes.  But  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader 
to  old  Gerarde  or  Culpeper  for  the  herbalist’s  estimation  of  ferns, 
which  indeed  is  equalled  by  that  of  many  of  our  old  medical 
treatises,  professing  as  they  do  to  banish  bad  dreams,  cholic, 
spleen,  and  even  consumption,  by  resort  to  condiments  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  the  royal  fern  and  the  oak  fern.  In  connexion  with 
folklore  it  is  enough  to  recall  the  fond  belief  that  Queen  Mab 
saddled  her  steed  with  the  twin  leaflets  of  the  moonwort  spike, 
and  this  to  assist  Love's  stolen  errand,  and  achieve  what  Horace 
regards  as  the  privilege  of  gold,  the  opening  of  doors  locked  and 
barred.  Another  kindred  gift  of  the  moonwort  fern  is,  as  Wither 
says,  to  “  unshoe  the  new-shod  steed.”  The  Earl  of  Essex's 
horses,  as  Master  Culpeper  tells  us,  “  being  drawn  up  in  a  body, 
many  of  them  lost  their  shoes  upon  White  Down,  in  Devonshire, 
near  Tiverton,  because  moonwort  grows  upon  the  heaths.”  Every 
student  of  folklore  is  posted  up  in  the  indispensable  condition  of 
securing  invisibility — namely,  catching  the  tern  seed  in  the  last  of 
twelve  pewter  plates  on  the  midnight  of  St.  John's  eve.  But  this 
is  gossip,  and  not  science.  In  Mr.  Heath’s  second  part  he  teaches 
the  fern-lover  how  to  transport  to  his  home  the  ferny  forms  which 
have  diversified  the  scenery  of  his  rambles  through  glen,  forest,  or 
moorland,  and  to  give  them  an  indoor  culture  to  which  few  wild 
plants  take  so  kindly  or  less  superciliously.  To  enjoy  this  memorial 
of  a  country  holiday  the  fern-lover  need  not,  it  is  shown,  be  the 
possessor  of  endless  glass  houses,  or  innumerable  gardens  and 
gardeners.  Ilis  room,  bis  nook  or  lean-to,  his  shady  window-sill, 
will  furnish  him  wdth  space  for  successful  culture,  if  he  will  but 
study  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  flowerless  pets. 

Mr.  Heath  points  out  the  lesson  which  nature  teaches  of  a  north¬ 
west  aspect  and  a  hilly  slope  with  freely  percolating  moisture  for 
vigorous  fern-growth,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  this  may  be 
improvised  by  due  alternation  of  surface  and  subsoil,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  peat  and  leaf-mould.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  moisture  and  drainage  are  of  the  essence  of  successful  fern¬ 
growing.  According  as  the  situation  is  less  congenial  to  the  trans¬ 
planted  fern,  so  much  the  more  need  is  there  of  care  and  watching. 
Thus  bristle-ferns,  filmy-ferns,  sea  spleenwort,  and  true  maiden¬ 
hair,  requiring  a  moisture-charged  atmosphere,  do  best  with  the 
artificial  drip  of  a  glass  covering,  which  may  simulate  the  natural 
rock  or  cave  drip.  And  the  rule  extends  from  the  conservatory 
to  the  bell-glass.  If,  too,  with  ferns  for  open-air  culture  you  have 
at  hand  the  rock  and.  streamlet,  so  much  the  better;  but,  if  not, 
these  may  be  extemporized  at  small  cost  and  with  certain  suc¬ 
cess  if  the  fern-fancier  will  but  bear  in  mind  that  excess  of  moisture 
is  as  pernicious  as  defect,  and  that  the  proper  course  is  to  wrater 
a  fernery  with  fine  spray  from  a  hose.  Into  the  directions  for 
raising  spores,  and  their  due  propagation,  with  caution  about 
thinning  the  prothallia  or  germ-scales,  as  well  as  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  ferns  by  division,  or  a  sort  of  layering,  Mr.  Fleath’s  pages 
will  practically  initiate  the  attentive  reader;  and,  having  got 
him  through  the  elementary  processes,  will  lead  him  on  to  the 
grander  scheme  of  a  fern  valley  under  glass,  or  the  humbler  vision 
of  an  underground  cave,  according  to  the  means  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  pupil.  Anon  he  teaches  him  the  requirements  of 
a  fern  garden  proper,  with  an  islet  in  the  central  water-tank, 
and  “  vivo  sedilia  eaxo  ”  for  the  fern  tenants;  as  well  as  of  the 
fern  rockery  for  the  shady  corner,  built  informally  and  not 
primly,  least  of  all  cone-fashion,  with  the  earth  and  loam  well 
pressed  in  at  every  tier,  and  furnished  wdth  pockets  full  of  a 
mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  an  arrangement,  like  nature’s, 
of  larger  and  smaller  ferns  in  due  order.  Other  chapters  discourse 
pleasantly  on  fern-houses,  cool  or  hot,  for  the  reception  of  hardy 
ferns  in  winter  in  the  first  case,  and  of  delicate  and  tropical  ferns 
in  the  second  ;  on  easy  and  attractive  pot-culture ;  and,  lastly,  on 
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the  very  accessible  and  elegant  fern-ease  or  bell-glass  in  the 
dwelling-house.  From  this,  however,  Mr.  Iieath  soon  transports  us 
to  the  fountain-heads  of  natural  fern-life,  which  give  zest  to  so 
many  tourists’  holidays,  and  take  one  out  of  dry  formal  organo- 
.  graphic  botany  into  real  and  visible  living  plant-life.  He  instructs 
the  plant-hunter  in  the  summer  process  of  frond-gathering,  the 
essentials  of  which  are  boards  and  a  strap,  and  some  fifty  sheets 
of  absorbent  paper,  on  which  to  secure  the  fronds  just  before  the 
final  ripening  of  the  fructification. 

The  rambles  described  in  the  present  volume  are  chiefly  in  the 
fernlands  of  North  Devon,  from  Cilenthorpe  to  Clovelly,  and 
extending  to  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor.  Approaching  the  coast 
via  Watchet,  Minehead,  and  Porlock,  after  having  taken  to  the 
branch-line  a  little  beyond  Taunton,  the  scenery  gets  bolder  as  we 
advance  towards  Devonshire.  From  quiet,  straggling,  cleanly 
Minehead  a  bridle-path  across  the  sea-o’erlooking  heights  takes 
you  to  Porlock ;  and  from  Porlock,  lying  leftward  in  a  cultivated 
hollow  by  the  sea,  another  path,  skirted  by  a  ridge  of  wooded 
bluffs,  dips  to  the  Combe  of  Oulbone,  from  which,  wandering  over 
the  hills  towards  Glenthorne,  after  some  entanglement  in  the 
maze  of  Exmoor,  Mr.  Heath  struck  the  head  of  the  glen  of  which 
Glenthorne  is  the  mouth: — - 

Down  this  [he  writes]  in  a  deep  bed,  almost  entirely  concealed  by  grace¬ 
fully  waving  fern-fronds  and  overhanging  shrubs,  flows  a  tiny  stream, 
making  its  way  with  a  pleasant  hissing  sound  towards  the  sea.  We 
followed  the  course  of  this  stream  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then 
just  over  the  trees  got  a  first  glimpse  of  Glenthorne.  Proudly  at  this 
point,  where  the  glen  divides  Somerset  from  Devon,  does  the  last-named 
county  assert  its  scenic  pre-eminence.  The  sun  at  the  close  of  a  glorious 
July  day  was  just  setting  behind  a  bank  of  fleecy,  silvery  clouds.  On  our 
left,  across  tlie  tern-fringed  stream  bank  which  ran  down  the  combe,  rose  a 
hill  densely  clothed  with  waving  bracken.  On  our  right  another  hill, 
steeply  sloping,  and  sparsely  but  picturesquely  covered  with  clumps  of 
gorse  and  brake.  Away  below  at  the  combe  mouth,  nestling  down  by  tlie  se  t, 
lay  Glenthorne  House.  Above  it,  on  the  left,  rose  a  steep  hill,  partially  wood- 
covered  ;  whilst  a  hillock  clothed  with  purple  heather  sloped  upwards  to 
the  right,  the  blue  sky  lying  between,  fringed  by  the  distant  line  of  the 
Welsh  coast. 

By  taking  a  night’s  rest  at  tbe  Countisbury  Inn,  midway  between 
Glenthorne  and  Lynton,  our  author  was  able  to  store  bis  memory 
with  materials  for  bis  chapter  “  Down  a  Combe  to  the  Sea,”  by  the 
sides  of  which  combe  rose  in  rich  profusion  the  light  green  golden 
fronds  of  the  scented  mountain  buckler  fern  with  tall  forms  of 
brackens  and  with  Blechnum  spicant  in  its  glossiest  green ;  inter¬ 
mingled  with  which  were  the  shuttlecock  shapes  of  Lastoea  Filix 
mas,  and  many  a  form  of  the  graceful  lady-fern.  After  reaching 
Lynton,  another  ramble  transports  the  reader  to  Watersmeet,  where 
theBrendon  river  joins  the  stream  of  the  East  Lyn,  the  choicest 
of  nature's  lessons  on  the  structure  of  a  fern-covered  islet,  and  on 
the  ideal  of  a  fern-fringed  cascade.  The  Lyn  and  its  bolder  islets, 
with  its  banks  skirting  a  road  topped  with  purple  heather,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  green  fronds  of  waving  bracken ;  the  fairylike 
private  enclosure  of  Glen  Lyn,  through  which  the  river  runs 
seaward  over  mossy  boulders  studded  with  fern  life,  at  tbe  entrance 
of  Lynmoutk  ;  the  romantic  Valley  of  Docks  ;  the  wealth  of  fern- 
contrasts  and  fern-paradises  realized  in  Ciovelly,  illustrated  by 
engravings  from  Frith’s  Devonshire  views — these,  with  a  ramble 
from  Torbay  to  Silver  Cove,  and  the  jutting  rocks  of  the  sea 
spleenwort,  as  well  as  the  bracken-clad  heights  of  the  picturesque 
fishing  town  of  Brixhamand  Mewstonc  Bay,  an  undoubted  habitat 
of  the  true  maidenhair,  are  changing  scenes  which  do  not  exhaust 
Mr.  Heath’s  sketcliing-field,  though  we  cannot  follow  them  to  tbe 
end. 

The  task  which  remains,  of  pronouncing,  however  briefly,  on 
the  Fifth  Part,  and  the  illustrated  descriptions  of  some  forty-five 
British  ferns,  necessarily  limits  itself  to  one  or  two  examples. 
One  of  these  must  needs  he  the  delicate  and  rare  true  maiden¬ 
hair,  which  loves  the  sea  cliils  and  breezes  and  the  seaward 
outlook  of  a  limestone  coast.  Found  in  the  cavernous  cleft  of 
a  precipitous  rock,  which  the  hunter  may  at  first  think  he 
has  scaled  for  nought,  it  will  reveal  itself  after  a  minute’s 
search  in  its  shady,  cool,  moist  hiding-place,  and  when  inspected 
will  justify  its  specific  name,  Adiantiuu  capillus  Veneris,  by  the 
waterproof  pinnules  of  its  fronds  and  its  hairlike  stipes  and  rachis. 
It  is  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  tole¬ 
rably  represented  in  Ireland,  and  is  to  he  met  with  in  Devon  and 
Somerset,  and  in  two  or  three  haunts  on  the  Glamorganshire  coast 
in  South  Wales.  Its  culture,  save  in  exceptionally  moist  warm 
sheltered  situations,  will  succeed  best  under  glass  or  indoors  in  a  pot. 
The  singular  moonwort  or  Botrychium  lunaria,  a  heath  and  moor- 
loving  fern  which  delights  in  the  shelter  and  moisture  of  grass  and 
turf,  has  much  less  appearance  of  the  normal  fern  type.  Its  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  one  frond  only  to  a  root,  though  that  is  twofold,  as 
consisting  of  a  barren  leafy  portion  and  a  seed-bearing  spike ; 
its  singular  veiuing,  its  deciduousness,  and  its  retention,  as  its 
frond  dies  off  in  July,  of  the  immature  fronds  of  succeeding  years 
coming  on,  in  order,  within  the  stalk  and  at  its  base— these  and 
its  Latin  name  allusive  to  the  grapelike  clusters  of  the  spore  cases, 
are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Heath.  This  fern  is  by  no  means 
hard  to  find  in  English  or  Welsh  counties,  or  to  acclimatize 
successfully,  given  due  moisture,  and,  if  possible,  a  square 
thick  patch  of  its  native  turf.  With  a  commendation  (inter  alia ) 
of  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  three-branched  and 
mountain  polypodies,  Polypodium  dryopteris,  and  P.  phegopteris, 
objects  of  curious  quest  and  enthusiastic  culture,  as  to  which  Mr. 
Iieath  leaves  nothing  unsaid,  we  close  our  mention  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  addition  to  the  naturalist's  library. 


LIFE  OF  OZANAM.* 

THE  name  of  Ozanam  is  hardly  as  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  His  principal  work,  Dante  and  the 
Catholic  Philosophy  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  formed  the  subject 
of  an  able  article  in  the  British  Critic  by  the  late  Mr.  Dalgairns,. 
then  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Newman’s  at  Oxford ;  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  translation  by  the  late  Mr.  Ashley  Glyn  of  his  posthumous- 
History  of  Civilization  in  the  Fifth  Century  appeared  some  years 
ago,  and  was  reviewed  at  the  time  in  our  columns  (Saturday 
llcvieiv,  December  21,  1867).  But  we  suspect  that  to  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  even  his  name  is  unfamiliar,  while  a  select  minority 
only  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  life  and  work.  There  is  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  to  Miss  O’Meara  for  this 
graphic  and  interesting  sketch.  It  may  be  true  that  Ozanaua 
owed  his  celebrity  at  first  to  his  intimate  connexion  with  men  of 
such  wide-spread  reputation  as  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire  7 
hut  this  by  no  means  constitutes  his  only  or  his  truest  claim 
on  the  respectful  memory  of  posterity.  Ilis  biographer  is- 
fully  justified  in  observing  that  bis  character  and  individual 
experience  form  a  study  of  deep  interest,  while  by  his  noble- 
work  of  Christian  beneficence,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  “  he  has  left  a  golden  mark  on  his  gene¬ 
ration.”  His  life,  like  that  of  the  “  Dominican  artist,”  Pere  Besson, 
may  well  he  called  “  the  life  of  a  beautiful  soul,”  but  he  challenges 
public  notice  chiefly  by  his  literary  achievements — which,  hut  for  hi* 
early  death,  would  have  been  still  more  considerable — and  by  his 
permanent  services  to  the  cause  of  charitable  organization  and. 
relief.  If  the  career  of  Henri  Perreyve,  whose  biography  by 
Father  Gratry  has  been  translated  into  English,  represents  the- 
higher  type  of  contemporary  clerical  life  in  France,  we  see  in 
Frederic  Ozanam  the  pattern  of  a  devout  and  earnest  layman 
who  was  not  only  a  zealous  staudard-bearer  of  the  “  Young 
Catholic  party,”  which  began  to  assert  itself  in  France  about  the- 
same  time  as  the  Tractarian  party  in  England,  hut  also  an  exem¬ 
plary  Christian  of  wide  sympathies  and  indomitable  energy,  whose* 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Christian  culture  may  he  said  to  have 
been  from  boyhood  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  At  eighteen  he 
had  snatched  some  hours  of  leisure  from  the  uncongenial  drudgery 
of  an  attorney's  office  to  write  a  treatise  against  the  St.  Simoniaus,, 
which  elicited  the  warm  commendation  of  Lamartine.  At  twenty 
he  speaks  with  sincere  diffidence  in  private  letters  of  the  undeserved 
celebrity  thrust  upon  him  : — 

I  must  take  the  lead  in  every  movement  ....  they  cannot  hold  a 
meeting,  a  conference  of  law  or  literature,  but  I  must  take  the  chair  ;  five 
or  six  reviews  and  newspapers  want  articles  from  me  ;  in  a  word,  a  number 
of  circumstances  independent  of  my  will  besiege  and  pursue  me,  and  drag, 
me  from  the  path  I  had  traced  out  for  myself. 

He  had  already,  when  quite  a  hoy,  passed  through  that  period  of 
religious  doubt  from  which  few  men  of  active  intellect  and  earnest 
character  are  altogether  exempt,  and  he  retained  to  the  day  of  his- 
death  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  trial,  hut  it  never  seems  to  have 
returned. 

The  state  of  society  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  at  the 
period  when  Frederic  made  his  first  appearance  there  in  1831  as 
an  unknown  student  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  was  sufficiently 
perplexing,  if  not  alarming,  to  an  ardent  and  passionate  believer 
who  “  had  made  it  his  ideal,  in  an  unbelieving  and  money-loving- 
age,  to  serve  truth  for  truth’s  sake.”  When  he  entered  the  classes 
of  the  Ecole  de  Droit  ho  and  three  others  were  the  only  Christian, 
students  who  attended  them.  It  was  thirty  years  since  Napoleon, 
after  attending  a  Te  Deum  at  Milan  for  the  victory  of  Marengo, 
had  remarked  to  his  stall  that  “  the  atheists  of  Paris  would  be 
furious  when  they  heard  of  it” ;  and  the  Abbe  Fournier,  who  first 
announced  the  circumstance  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Booh,  was 
actually  sent  to  prison  for  this  scandalous  libel  on  the  great 
general'.  But  so  completely  were  “  the  atheists  ”  still  in  the 
ascendant  that  a  fellow-student  of  Ozanam’s,  meeting  him  one  day 
coming  out  of  church,  exclaimed,"  What!  are  yon  a  Catholic?  How 
glad  I  am !  let  us  be  friends ;  I  thought  you  were  anatheist.”  Yetthey 
had  then  attended  the  same  classes  for  a  year.  On  another  occasion 
a  young  friend  who  had  accompanied  him  to  church,  and  was  mis¬ 
takenly  supposed  to  be  assuming  a  disrespectful  attitude,  was  re¬ 
buked  by  the  preacher.  On  his  explaining  himself  afterwards,  the 
cure  replied,  with  many  apologies,  “  We  so  seldom  see  a  young 
man  in  our  churches,  except  with  a  had  motive,  that  it  never- 
occurred  to  me  you  were  an  exception  to  the  rule.”  Ozanam,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  begun  very  early  to  wage  a  literary  warfare  with 
unbelief,  and  had  indeed  sketched  out  in  his  mind  an  elaborate 
historical  scheme,  to  he  noticed  presently,  which  his  brief  life  did 
not  enable  him  more  than  very  partially  to  carry  out.  But  he  felt 
from  the  first  that  something  more  than  literary  energy  was  re¬ 
quired.  Ilis  opponents  admitted  that  “  in  bygone  days  Christianity 
did  indeed  work  wonders,  but,  to-day  it  is  dead.  You,  who  boast 
of  being  Catholics,  what  work  can  you  show  to  prove  your  faith 
and  make  us  respect  and  acknowledge  it?  ”  The  answer  was  given 
in  the  institution  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for  the 
service  of  the  poor,  which  began  with  only  eight  members  in  May 
1833,  hut  was  destined  to  spread  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  before  its  founder's  death,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
and  even  America.  The  “  eight  poor  fellows,”  as  Ozanam  playfully 
remarked,  had  increased  to  2,000  in  Paris  alone,  visiting-  5,000 
poor  families.  There  were  500  Conferences  iu  France,  and  others 
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in  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  America,  and  even  at  Jerusalem.  Yet 
it  was  established  under  no  ordinary  difficulties,  coming  alike  from 
friend  and  foe : — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact,”  says  Ozanam  ;  “  tlie 
Society  has  everywhere  met  with  mistrust.  If  at  Lyons  it  has  escaped  the 
censure  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  authorities,  if  even  a  few  venerable  priests  have 
encouraged  it,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  vexations  on  the  part 
of  seculars,  the  big-wigs  of  orthodoxy,  fathers  of  the  council  in  dress-coats 
and  strapped  pantaloons,  doctors  who  lay  down  the  law  between  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  newspaper  and  their  business  accounts  ;  persons  to  whom  whatever  is 
new  is  unwelcome,  and  by  whom  everything  emanating  from  Paris  is 
assumed  to  be  wicked,  whose  personal  opinion  on  politics  is  a  thirteenth 
article  of  the  creed  to  them,  who  appropriate  works  of  charity  as  their  own  be¬ 
longings,  and  declare  modestly,  putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  our  Lord, 
‘  Whosoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.’  You  would  hardly  believe  the 
tricks,  the  cavilling,  the  insults,  the  meannesses  we  had  to  bear  from  these 
people,  who  are  all  in  perfectly  good  faith.  The  most  estimable  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  general  feeling,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  to  suffer  even 
from  those  who  love  us.” 

In  his  last  journey  to  Italy,  just  before  his  death,  he  was 
■engaged  in  visiting  or  founding  Conferences  of  the  Society  there. 
At  Florence  he  speaks  of  “meeting  our  little  family,  where  the 
tongues  are  different,  but  the  same  friendly  clasp  of  the  hand,  the 
same  brotherly  cordiality.”  One  of  his  latest  efforts,  when  too 
weak  himself  to  take  part  in  it,  was  to  secure  through  a  friend  the 
foundation  of  two  Conferences  at  Siena.  But  for  the  history  of 
the  Society  and  its  work  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Miss  O’Meara's 
volume. 

Ozanam,  who  had,  much  against  the  grain,  joined  the  Bar  of 
Lyons,  as  the  surest  means  of  providing  support  for  his  family 
after  his  father’s  death,  and  accepted  in  I S39  the  Chair  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  in  that  city,  gladly  availed  himself  in  the  following 
year  of  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  Foreign  Literature  in 
Paris.  He  had  already  at  the  close  of  1838  taken  his  degree  as 
Doctor  of  Literature,  where  Dante  formed  the  thesis  of  his  French 
■essay,  which  proved,  we  are  told,  “  more  than  a  success,  it  was  a 
revelation  ” 

Ozanam  had  studied  the  character  and  the  genius  of  Dante  until  he  bad 
come  to  love  him  with  something  of  religious  enthusiasm.  In  revealing 
the  unsuspected  beauties  of  the  pathetic,  mysterious  figure,  lie  rose  to  heights 
of  inspiration  which  it  is  seldom  given  to  human  eloquence  to  reach,  and 
never  except  when  it  is  the  inspired  messenger  of  the  soul.  He  evoked  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  poet,  and  bid  the  living  look  upon  him.  As  at  the  voice 
of  a  magician,  the  clouds  rolled  away,  and  the  luminous  figure  stood  re¬ 
vealed  against  the  background  of  the  thirteenth  century,  crowned  with  its 
triple  halo  of  exile,  poet,  and  theologian.  The  audience,  spellbound  with 
admiration,  listened  in  breathless  silence.  M.  Cousin,  one  of  the  examiners, 
and  a  qualified  judge  of  eloquence,  bore  it  while  he  could  ;  but  at  last,  like 
one  beside  himself,  he  cried  out,  “  Ozanam,  how  is  it  possible  to  be  so 
■eloquent  ?  ”  Tears  flowed  on  every  side,  and  choked  applause,  until  the 
orator,  himself  overcome  with  emotion,  descended  from  that  tribune  which 
he  had  conquered  as  the  pedestal  of  his  future  glory  ;  then  the  entire  hall 
rose  with  an  irrepressible  shout.  This  thesis,  so  long  and  laboriously  pre¬ 
pared,  was  the  kernel  of  a  volume  which  Ozanam  published  later,  under  the 
title  of  Dante  et  la  Philosophic  Catliolique  att  Treiziime  tjiccle. 

This  book,  in  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Ozanam  has 
thrown  more  light  than  any  other  modern  critic  on  the  complex 
meanings  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  was  not  published  till  many 
years  afterwards.  It  forms  the  conclusion,  as  the  Civilisation  aw 
Cinquieme  Sihcle — which  was  crowned  at  the  French  Academy  the 
year  after  his  death — forms  the  commencement,  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended  to  he  a  literary  history  of  the  middle  ages  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  fragments  are  left  to  us.  The  Etudes  Germaniques,  describing 
the  condition  of  the  Germans  in  Pagan  times  and  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  and  Les  Poiites  Francisoains,  form  intervening  links 
in  the  series.  Most  of  his  works  were  developed  out  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Sorbonne,  taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  revised  by  himself.  In  these  lectures,  and  in  the 
sympathetic  audience  which  gathered  round  his  chair,  he  always 
took  a  warm  interest.  There  was  a  fascination  about  his  character 
and  his  method  of  teaching  which  gave  him  an  unrivalled  power 
of  attraction  for  the  young.  When  he  first  began  lecturing  at  the 
College  Stanislas,  there  was  one  pupil  whom  all  the  masters  had 
given  over  as  incorrigibly  stupid.  Ozanam  one  day  called  him  up 
to  his  desk  and  spoke  kindly  to  him,  taking  pains  to  make  him 
understand  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  The  boy  was  so  touched  by 
this  unexpected  notice  that  he  wrote  to  thank  Ozanam,  assuring 
him  that  his  kindness  would  not  he  thrown  away ;  he  said, 
“  Je  vous  jure  que  je  ferai  l' impossible  pour  vous  prouver  ma  recon¬ 
naissance,”  uni  he  kept  his  word.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  carriedolF 
the  first  prize,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Academy.  We  are 
not  much  surprised  to  learn  that  “  his  pupils  loved  him  almost  to 
idolatry,”  and  that  during  the  eighteen  months  he  taught  at  the 
College  he  never  had  to  punish  auy  of  them.  It  was  a  still  greater 
satisfaction  to  him  when  some  of  them,  who  had  come  there  un¬ 
believers,  assured  him  that  what  a  number  of  sermons  could  not 
do  for  them  he  had  done  in  an  hour  ;  he  had  made  them 
Christians.  When  he  had  to  leave  his  post  for  a  professorship  at  the 
University,  the  hoys,  in  despair  at  losing  him,  not  only  wrote 
entreating  him  “  to  preserve  to  us,  if  possible,  the  master  we  have 
most  loved,”  hut  even  appealed  to  the  Minister,  M.  Yillemain,  im¬ 
ploring  him  to  suspend  the  prohibition  of  holding  the  two  offices 
together.  But  this  petition  could  not  he  granted.  In  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  while  there  was  still  some  faint  hope  of  recovery,  Ozanam 
longed  to  he  able  to  return  to  his  duties  at  the  Sorbonne,  saying 
that  “  the  memory  of  the  young,  eager,  and  sympathetic  crowd  is 
continually  pulling  his  heart-strings  hack  to  Paris.”  What  Dr. 
Farrar  has  somewhere  said  of.his  friend  Lacordaire  might  he  said 
of  him  also  —  that  he  was  “  loved  by  men,  and  worshipped  by 
boys.”  The  secret  of  this  influence  lay  partly  in  his  power  of 


teaching,  hut  still  more  in  the  genial  and  affectionate  nature  which 
made  him.  also  a  popular  speaker  with  working-men,  whom  he  used 
to  address  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  idol  of  his  friends. 
His  faith  in  the  power  of  friendship  was  as  strong  as  his 
personal  delight  in  what  seemed  to  he  a  necessity  of  his  existence. 

It  was  another  side  of  the  same  temper  which  made  him 
scrupulously  gentle  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  regarded  as 
fatal  error ;  and  hence  “  the  example  of  generous  controversy,” 
which  he  was  always  careful  to  maintain,  drew  on  him  the 
fierce  attacks  of  the  Univers,  then,  as  now,  the  organ  of  Ultra¬ 
montane  fanaticism.  Lacordaire,  who  thoroughly  sympathized 
with  this  feeling,  praised  him  for  being  “gentle  to  all  meD, 
and  just  towards  error.”  And  this  moderation  sprang  cer¬ 
tainly  from  no  half-heartedncss  or  indifference,  but  from  a  tender 
regard  for  “noble  minds  led  astray  by  the  vices  of  early  education, 
or  the  force  of  evil  example.”  To  a  freethinking  friend  who  had 
written  to  condole  with  him  on  the  vexatious  attacks  made  upon 
the  Ere  Nouvelle,  which  ho  was  then  conducting,  he  replied,  de¬ 
clining  the  doubtful  compliment  of  being  thought  “  better  than  my 
Church,  which  is  yours  also.  For  it  is  to  your  Catholic  mother 
and  forefathers  that  you  owe  the  traditions  of  Christian  education, 
the  nobility  of  soul,  delicate  straightforwardness,  and  staunch 
honesty  which  have  always  drawn  me  to  you.”  For  mere  outward 
conformity,  and  the  line  of  the  Univers,  which  was  “  attacking 
Lacordaire  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  Inquisition,”  he  had  no 
patience.  “  There  is  not  a  Voltairian  encumbered  with  an 
income  of  a  few  hundreds,”  he  pertinently  remarked,  “  who  is  not 
wild  to  send  everybody  to  mass,  on  condition  that  he  dots 
not  go  himself.”  It  will  perhaps  surprise  some  good  Protestants 
to  learn  that  from  boyhood  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  daily,  usually  in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  and  this  habit  he 
cherished  to  the  end ;  during  his  last  illness  he  devoted  half-an- 
hour  to  it  every  morning  on  wakiDg. 

Ozanam  always  disclaimed  the  character  of  a  politician,  and  never 
in  fact  entered  on  active  political  life,  though  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment  before  declining  the  earnest  requisition  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  offer  himself  as  representative  of  Lyons  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  184S.  But,  while  averse  to  a  political 
career,  he  was,  like  Lacordaire,  a  decided  Liberal  in  opinion,  and 
his  letters  manifest  an  intense  dislike  of  the  alliance  of  the  Church 
with  absolutism,  and  a  robust  faith  in  the  religious  future  of 
democracy,  which  was  not  shaken  by  his  disappointment  at  the 
results  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  looked  at  political  questions 
from  the  social  side,  and  considered  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  doing  away  with  the  sharp  demarcation  of  rival  classes — 
what  he  called  “  the  violent  shock  of  opulence  and  poverty  ”■ — - 
to  he  the  true  panacea  for  the  ills  of  modern  society.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  isVe  Nouvelle,  which  he  started  in  1848, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Lacordaire,  to  propagate  Christian 
democratic  principles.  It  is  curious  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  since  occurred,  to  read  the 
account  of  his  visit  to  Rome  in  1847,  and  his  enthusiastic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  reforming  policy  of  Pius  IX.  There  are  several 
very  interesting  episodes  in  the  biography  on  which  we  have  no 
space  to  dwell  here.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Lacordaire’s 
famous  Conferences  at  Notre  Dame,  mainly  through  Ozanam’s 
influence  in  overcoming  the  hesitation  of  the  excellent,  but  some¬ 
what  timid,  Mgr.  Quelen,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  however,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  course,  publicly  thanked  the  “  pious  and 
eloquent  ”  preacher,  and  named  him  on  the  spot  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral.  Such,  again,  is  the  part  he  took  in  suggesting  to  Mgr. 
Quelen’s  successor,  Archbishop  Afire,  the  courageous  attempt  at 
mediation  which  ended  in  what  may  justly  be  termed  his  martyr¬ 
dom  at  the  barricades  on  June  25,  1 S48.  A  story  told  by  his  friend, 
the  Abbe  Perrey  ve,  is  very  characteristic  of  hint  in  a  different  way. 
Some  money  collected  for  the  poor  by  a  Protestant  congregation  in 
Paris  had  been  handed  over  by  its  minister  to  Ozanam  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  On  his  mentioning  the  incident  the  same  evening  at  a 
conference  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  one  member  proposed  that  tho 
money  should  go  first  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholic  poor,  who 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  the  surplus  be  given  to  some 
indigent  Protestant  families.  Ozanam  sprang  indignantly  to 
his  feet,  exclaiming  that,  if  this  proposal  was  adopted, 
and  if  it  was  not  distinctly  understood  that  the  Society  succoured 
the  poor  without  reference  to  creed  or  country,  he  would  at  once 
return  the  Protestants  the  alms  they  had  given  him,  saying,  “Take 
it  back ;  we  are  not  worthy  of  your  confidence.”  The  proposal 
which  he  deprecated  was  not  even  put  to  the  vote.  For  these  and 
many  other  striking  incidents  in  his  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
touching  description  of  the  closing  scene,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume  itself.  We  again  thank  Miss  O’Meara  for  this 
graceful  and  interesting  record  of  a  noble  life,  which  those  who 
have  once  taken  it  up  will  not  find  it  easy  to  put  down. 


SOME  MUSICAL  WORKS.* 

MOST  of  our  modern  musical  treatises  are  either  translations 
from  the  German  or  based  on  German  works.  It  is  ac- 

*  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor  Pietro 
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cordingly  a  pleasant  change  when  an  Italian  of  Professor 
Blaserna’s  ability  gives  us  his  view  of  the  subject.  From  the 
highly  musical  character  of  the  Italian  people,  and  from  the 
assiduity  with  which  scientific  studies  are  now  pursued  in  that 
country,  one  might  reasonably  look  for  an  interesting  work  on  the 
science  of  music  from  that  quarter,  and  the  volume  before  us  does 
not  disappoint  this  expectation.  It  supplies  the  reader  with  a  clear 
and  succinct  account  of  those  facts  and  laws  of  physical  acoustics 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  structure  of  the  musical  scale, 
harmony,  &c.  The  author  thus  follows  Helmholtz  in  his  great 
work,  The  Sensations  of  Tone,  in  recognizing  a  department  of  science 
connecting  the  physical  and  {esthetic  sides  of  music.  Indeed  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  largely  based  on  the  researches 
and  reasonings  of  Helmholtz,  which  he  describes  as  “  the 
synthesis  of  one  of  the  grandest  creations  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation — a  creation  that  in  itself  forms  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  human  culture.”  Yet  we  should 
hardly  advise  a  student  to  go  to  Professor  Blaserna  in  order  to  get 
a  clear  and  orderly  view  of  the  new  science  which  Helmholtz  has 
constructed.  For  one  thing,  he  confines  himself  to  physical 
acoustics,  and  does  not  touch  on  the  physiological  conditions  of 
musical  sounds.  Though  this  course  has  certain  advantages,  it 
fails  to  convey  a  full  comprehension  of  Helmholtz's  theory  as  to 
the  nature  of  timbre,  harmony,  &c.  A  graver  objection  may  be 
raised  against  the  order  in  which  the  author  has  chosen  to  ex¬ 
pound  his  science.  The  nature  of  musical  quality  or  timbre  is 
discussed  after  that  of  harmony.  That  is  to  say,  the  more  complex 
phenomenon  is  explained  before  the  more  simple.  This  points  to  a 
radical  fault  in  the  motive  of  the  book,  which  seems  to  be  to  fit  in 
Helmholtz’s  theory  of  consonance  as  depending  on  a  purely  nega¬ 
tive  condition,  the  absence  of  beats,  with  the  old  theory  of 
numerical  ratios.  Professor  Blaserna  appears  to  be  undecided  as 
to  how  much  value  to  give  to  the  one  circumstance,  how  much  to 
the  other,  just  as  though  they  might  be  co-operating  influences. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  appears  to  lean  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Helmholtz — namely,  that  harmony 
consists  in  the  combination  of  notes  having  simple  ratios,  and  that 
beats  are  simply  a  mode  of  testing  when  these  ratios  are  perfect. 
If  this  is  the  Professor’s  meaning,  he  wholly  misses  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Helmholtz’s  discoveries.  According  to  these,  the  old 
doctrine  of  ratios  mistook  a  mere  accidental  concomitant  of  har¬ 
mony  for  its  essential  condition.  Accordingly  it  is  impossible  now 
to  any  one  who  adopts  these  discoveries  to  resort  to  the  old 
hypothesis ;  and  to  begin  wuth  an  account  of  the  phenomena  from 
the  old  point  of  view,  and  then  suddenly  to  pass  over  to  Helm¬ 
holtz's  standpoint,  as  Professor  Blaserna  does  (in  part  at  least),  is 
to  mistake  the  historical  order  of  a  science  for  the  order  of  expo¬ 
sition. 

Professor  Blaserna  seizes  quite  correctly,  as  we  think,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  musical  science  to  aesthetics  or  the  theory  of  art.  There  is 
nothing  absolute  in  our  system  but  “  the  laws  of  notes  and  their 
combinations  ” ;  “  but  the  application  of  these  laws  is  rather  vague, 
and  there  remains  a  very  wide  and  indeterminate  field,  which  will 
be  traversed  in  very  different  ways  by  different  nations  at 
various  historical  epochs”  (p.  no).  This  is  clear  enough;  yet 
is  it  quite  consistent  with  it  to  say  (p.  175)  that  science 
“  is  in  a  position  to  deduce  rigorously  the  rules  of  the  art 
of  music,  and  could  easily  create  it  anew  if  it  happened  to 
be  lost  ”  ?  Here  “  the  art  of  music  ”  must  be  taken  to 
mean  simply  the  principles  which  underlie  all  musical  systems. 
How  by  means  of  these  any  definite  form  of  musical  art  is  to  be 
reconstructed  is  far  from  evident.  In  his  concluding  chapter 
Professor  Blaserna  seeks  by  help  of  a  brief  historical  sketch 
to  upset  the  supposition  that  German  and  Italian  music  are  essen¬ 
tially  different  in  their  aims  and  methods.  But,  in  reality,  the 
conclusion  reached  is  simply  that  they  were  not  always  so  un¬ 
like  as  they  are  now.  The  author  recognizes  the  strong  and  the 
weak  points  in  the  style  of  Rossini,  and  generally  in  the  eminently 
vocal  melody  of  Italian  music;  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  high 
appreciation  for  the  instrumental  music  of  Germany,  including 
even  that  of  Richard  Wagner.  The  impartiality  of  his  tastes  is 
illustrated  in  the  high  rank  which  he  accords  to  Paris  as  a  centre 
of  musical  influence.  That  influence  is  defined  by  saying  “  that 
she  insists  on  the  creation  of  a  type  of  music  which  should  contain 
the  good  points  of  the  German  and  Italian  schools  without  their 
exaggeration.”  This  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  new  argument  for 
M.  Victor  Hugo  when  he  next  descants  on  the  destiny  allotted  to 
France  as  the  centre  of  illumination  for  the  modern  world. 
Professor  Blaserna  has  a  view  of  the  future  of  music  which 
naturally  suggests  by  contrast  that  which  was  vaguely  expressed 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  Mr.  Mill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  probable  exhaustibility  of  musical  combinations, 
and  appeared  to  despair  of  the  possibility  of  a  large  range  of 
new  musical  impressions.  Our  author  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
optimist  in  his  predictions,  and  he  bases  his  optimism  on  the 
imperfection  of  our  present  system  of  equal  temperament,  and  on 
the  possibilities  of  new  sensuous  delight  which  lie  in  some  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  system  of  perfect  intervals.  That  our  present  system 
“  is  endured,  and  even  thought  beautiful,  only  shows  that  our  ears 
have  been  systematically  falsified  from  infancy.”  He  seems  to  have 
a  special  dislike  to  the  pianoforte,  as  in  a  large  part  answerable  for 
xhe  continuation  of  our  crude  system  of  melody  and  harmony. 
*•  The  pianoforte  is  truly  the  instrument  of  the  temperate  scale  ;  it 
has  been  developed,  has  lived,  and  probably  will  decay  with  it.” 
This  is  dealing  more  harshly  with  our  ladies’  favourite  instrument 
tUiin  the  novelist  who  recently  spoke  of  it  as  “  that  wooden  instru¬ 


ment.”  Yet  there  are  probably  not  a  few  Londoners,  victims  of 
thin  partition  walls  and  pertinaciously  musical  neighbours,  who 
will  feel  a  certain  relief  in  hearing  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
the  pianoforte  decaying  with  growing  musical  enlightenment. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Professor  Blaserna’s  book,  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  serious  defects,  contains  a  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
esting  matter.  As  an  exposition  of  the  elements  of  physical 
acoustics  so  far  as  they  bear  on  music,  it  is  very  good,  though  it 
will  hardly  take  the  place  in  England  of  the  excellent  works  of 
Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Sedley-Taylor.  Its  chief  interest  lies 
in  the  expression  of  national  and  personal  views  as  to  the  aims  of 
musical  art.  Should  the  volume  reach  a  second  edition,  one  or 
two  improvements  of  the  text  might  be  effected.  Thus  there  are 
certain  oddities  of  style,  such  as  the  repetition  of  “  I  will  show  ” 
(p.  57).  Again  the  translator  uniformly  uses  the  term  “  temperate” 
for  the  more  usual  “  tempered.”  Lastly,  the  names  of  persons, 
which  are  usually  given  in  italics,  but  occasionally  escape  into 
Roman  letters,  should  be  printed  uniformly. 

Mr.  Bosanquet’s  little  work  will  appeal  probably  to  a  much 
smaller  audience  than  the  volume  we  have  just  noticed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  even  among  musicians  there  are  few  who  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  the  question  of  temperament  and  the  imperfection  of 
the  harmonies  of  our  present  system.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
must  necessarily  be  so,  still  less  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  accept  Professor  Blaserna’s  glowing  account  of  the  future 
of  music  when  regenerated  by  an  abandonment  of  our  present 
system,  it  is  clearly  the  business  of  all  lovers  of  the  art  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  treatise  offers  them  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  nature  and  relative  advantages  of 
our  equal  temperament  system  and  of  other  systems,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  might  be  adopted  as  its  substitutes,  are  plainly  set 
forth  with  the  least  possible  resort  to  mathematical  formulae.  The 
author  hardly  seems  to  go  so  far  as  Professor  Blaserna  in  extolling 
the  advantages  of  a  perfect  system  over  a  tempered  one.  At  least  he 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  our  present 
system  should  not  co-exist  with  other  and  better  systems  (as  those 
of  perfect  fifths  and  perfect  thirds)  ;  and  this  could  hardly  be  said 
by  one  who  held  our  tempered  scale  to  be  odious  to  ears  once 
familiarized  to  more  perfect  intervals.  Indeed  the  value  of  Mr. 
Bosanquet's  work  is  that  it  is,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  one  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  It  has  been  objected  by  Dr.  Stainer  that  musical  theory 
should  follow  practice.  To  this  our  author  replies,  first  of  all,  that 
theory  does  not  always  follow  practice.  In  the  case  of  a  science 
like  music,  with  a  practical  side,  this  side  “  is  in  advance  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  history ;  the  theory  lags  behind  ;  but  it  may 
always  be  expected  that  at  some  point  the  theory  may  overtake 
the  practice,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  it  capable  of  rendering 
useful  assistance.”  This  is  true,  Mr.  Bosanquet  thinks,  of  the 
present  stage  in  musical  development.  In  the  second  place,  he 
contends  that  the  new  theory  is  not  so  fir  in  advance  of  practice 
as  Dr.  Stainer  supposes.  And  here  he  points  to  the  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  notation  fitted  for  the  expression  of  perfect  fifths  and 
thirds,  and  of  a  musical  apparatus  capable  of  exhibiting  side  by 
side  the  combination  of  the  temperament  system  and  perfect,  or 
approximately'  perfect,  intervals.  This  includes  the  enharmonic 
harmonium  exhibited  in  the  Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  and 
the  enharmonic  organ  built  by  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  the  Musical 
Association,  each  of  which  has  a  generalized  keyboard.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Mr.  Bosanquet’s  account  of  temperament  and  of  rival 
systems  is  a  very  fair  and  impartial  one,  and  cannot  fail  to  help  on 
a  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  elementary  Text-Book  of  Harmony  from  the  pen  of  Mr.C.E. 
Horsley,  son  of  the  well-known  composer  William  Horsley, 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  recent  death  of  the  author. 
The  work  seems  well  adapted  to  beginners,  and  puts  the  relations 
of  our  scale  and  harmony'  in  a  clear  and  easily  apprehended  form. 
It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  author  goes  somewhat  out  of  his  way 
to  undervalue  the  study  of  acoustics  by  musicians.  One  does  not, 
it  is  true,  look  for  the  laws  of  vibration  and  their  bearing  on 
musical  intervals  in  an  elementary  text-book  on  composition,  but 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  study  of  these  phenomena 
may  not  be  of  very  great  utility  to  musicians.  Music  must  of 
course  be  judged  by  its  effect  on  the  ear;  but  the  ear  may  be 
very  variously  trained,  and  physical  theory,  by  telling  us  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  ideally  perfect  music,  may,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  the- 
hands  of  Helmholtz  and  others,  conduct  us  to  something  better. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  text-book  is  to  be  praised  as  much 
for  what  it  omits  as  for  what  it  includes. 

Mr.  Hullah’s  contribution  to  the  “  Art  at  Home”  series  condenses 
a  mass  of  sound  instruction  on  musical  matters,  and  presents  this 
instruction  in  a  most  agreeable  form.  The  writer  holds  with  justice 
that  music  has  not  yet  taken  its  rightful  place  in  our  home-lile,  and 
his  little  work  will  prove,  we  trust,  as  much  a  potent  stimulus  to- 
the  home  cultivation  of  music  as  it  certainly  is  a  valuable  guide  to- 
those  who  do  not  need  the  stimulus.  The  music  most  fitting 
for  the  house  is  that  which  employs  the  largest  number  of  per¬ 
formers,  and  consequently  vocal  music.  Mr.  Hullah’s  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  various  forms  of  vocal  music,  its  finest  histo¬ 
rical  examples,  and  the  best  way  to  reproduce  them,  is  as  good 
as  one  could  wish.  He  writes,  too,  very  sensibly  on  the  kinds 
of  instrumental  music  best  adapted  to  the  private  room.  The 
piano  is  of  course  the  home  instrument  par  excellence,  and 
Mr.  Hullah  very  clearly  shows  its  advantages.  At  the  same  time 
he  strongly  urges  the  practice  of  string  instruments — which,  he 
might  have  added,  serve  by  relief  and  contrast  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  piano — and  has  even  a  cood  word  to  say  for  the  now 
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unfashionable  harp  and  guitar.  The  disagreeable  consequences  to 
others  which  attend  the  first  learning  of  instruments,  especially 
the  violin,  might,  he  thinks,  be  greatly  abated  if  music — that  is,  the 
comprehension  of  musical  symbols  by  help  of  a  trained  ear — were 
taught  before  performance  on  an  instrument.  Mr.  Ilullah  ridicules 
in  a  very  wholesome  way  some  of  our  many  affectations  and  ex¬ 
travagances  in  musical  matters.  Thus  he  inveighs  against  the 
demand  for  a  useless  extension  of  the  register  in  our  pianos,  and 
exposes  the  folly  of  girls  preferring  to  sing  soprano  rather  than 
contralto.  His  remarks,  too,  on  giving  distinctness  to  the 
words  in  singing,  and  on  the  fashion  of  singing  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  before  their  sounds  are  mastered,  are  very  timely.  If 
there  is  one  fault  in  Mr.  Hullah’s  book,  it  is  the  venial  one 
that  he  over-magnifies  his  office.  lie  tacitly  takes  for  granted 
that  music  at  home  must  always  give  enjoyment,  and  that  the 
more  of  it  there  is  the  better  for  all.  We  by  no  means  wish  to 
question  all  he  says  on  the  increased  enjoyment  of  music  by  those 
who  can  themselves  take  part  in  it,  and  we  think  that  combination 
in  musical  performances  might  he  made  a  much  greater  source  of 
home  pleasure  than  it  yet  is.  Only  it  will  not  do  to  forget  the 
few  unfortunate  ones  who  cannot  take  part  in  these  performances, 
and  to  whom  home  might  become  something  very  unlike  an  earthly 
paradise  if  it  were  to  resound  evening  after  evening  with  the 
utterances  of  enthusiastic,  but  not  quite  faultless,  executants. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  COHEN  has  attempted  in  two  thick  octavo  volumes,  and 
•  with  a  wonderful  amount  of  learning,  to  rehabilitate  the 
Pharisees  in  public  opinion.* * * * §  Persons,  he  remarks,  who  have 
hitherto  passed  judgment  on  that  important  section  of  the  Jewish 
community  have  derived  their  ideas  from  a  misconception  of  the 
Gospels  and  from  the  erroneous  statement  of  Josephus.  In  the 
first  place,  an  attentive  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
must,  he  thinks,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  our  Lord,  whilst  de¬ 
nouncing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  directed  his  withering 
accusations  only  against  a  small  minority  of  Tartuffes,  who,  at 
Jerusalem  as  elsewhere  and  in  every  epoch  in  the  world’s  history, 
took  advantage  of  the  reputation  which  their  brethren  enjoyed  to 
impose  upon  the  multitude.  Again,  the  object  of  Josephus  in 
describing  the  Pharisees  as  a  sect  of  thinkers  exclusively  bent  upon 
discussing  problems  of  theodicy  and  philosophy  was  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  the  metaphysical  schools  of  the  classical 
world  had  their  counterpart  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  No  one,  we 
are  told,  can  form  an  adequate  notion  of  what  the  Pharisees 
really  were  who  has  not  studied  the  monuments  of  the  Jewish 
law,  the  Talmud  and  the  Mischnah ;  from  an  attentive  perusal 
of  these  it  is  evident  that  Pharisaism  was  really  a  protest  of 
rationalism  against  sacerdotalism,  and  that  the  Pharisees  of  old 
may  be  defined  as  the  Protestants  of  Judaism,  just  as  the  Protes¬ 
tants  may  be  said  to  be  the  Pharisees  of  Christianity.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  somewhat  novel  thesis  maintained  by  M.  Cohen,  who, 
after  considering  his  heroes  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
examines  also  their  political  tendency,  and  calls  them  the  Girondists 
of  the  Hebrew  world. 

The  beautiful  volume  published  by  M.  Arthur  Rhone  t  combines 
the  entertaining  features  of  a  book  of  travels  with  the  more  solid 
merits  of  an  archaeological  and  historical  essay.  The  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Delta,  and  Sakkarah  are  full 
of  life  and  of  rich  colouring  ;  but  we  have  also  the  account  of  a 
visit  to  Memphis  in  company  with  Mariette  Bey,  and  here  the  anti¬ 
quary  will  find  plenty  to  interest  him.  An  appendix  contains, 
amongst  other  interesting  items,  first,  a  description  by  M.  Maspero 
of  the  religious  belief  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and,  secondly,  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  ;  the  former  of  these  is  reprinted  from  the  well-known 
Histoire  ancienne  ties  peuples  de  T  Orient,  published  by  Messrs. 
Hachette.  Fifty-five  woodcuts  and  eight  maps  add  much  to  the 
importance  of  the  work.  M.  Rhone  does  not  neglect  the  political 
side  of  his  subject,  but  his  remarks  on  the  present  and  future  of 
Egypt  are  extremely  gloomy.  He  has  evidently  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  opinion  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Everything  in 
Egypt  would,  he  thinks,  be  for  the  best  if  the  perfection  of 
machinery  and  boundless  natural  resources  were  the  only  elements 
of  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  Turko-Russian  question  has  had  its  influence  even  upon 
philological  research,  and  M.  Emile  Legrand’s  new  volume, 
relating,  as  it  does,  to  Turkey  and  the  Danubian  Principalities  J, 
takes  us  immediately  to  the  theatre  of  the  present  war.  It  com¬ 
prises  seven  poems  printed  together  with  a  French  translation, 
notes,  a  glossary,  and  a  valuable  preface.  The  author  begins  with 
an  apology  for  re-editing  works  which  have  already  appeared.  He 
remarks  that  most  of  these  works  are  as  rare  as  MSS.,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  slovenly  style  in  which  they  were  previously 
printed  amply  justifies  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion.  One  point  on  which  he  insists  is  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  in  helping  to  settle  doubtful 
readings  in  classical  authors ;  this  M.  Legrand  illustrates  from  the 
consideration  of  a  line  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  also  from 

*  Les  Pharisiens.  Par  T.  Cohen.  Paris  :  Levy. 

L’ Egypt  e  a petites  journties.  Par  A.  Rhone.  Paris:  Leroux. 
j  Recueil  de  pnemes  historiques  en  Grec  vulgaire.  Publies,  traduits  et 
annotes  par  E.  Legrand.  Paris  :  Leroux- 


his  own  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Theocritus.  Another 
interesting  subject  discussed  at  much  length  hy  him  is  the 
orthography  of  modern  Greek.  He  notices,  first,  the  corrupt 
spelling  both  of  MSS.  and  early  printed  hooks,  where  the  most 
elementary  rules  are  constantly  broken,  if  indeed  rules  of  any  kind 
can  be  said  to  have  existed ;  he  then  gives  a  few  simple  direc¬ 
tions  to  help  the  reader  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  modern  Greek 
writing  and  prosody ;  and  he  concludes  by  reiterating  the  hope 
already  expressed  by  M.  Fauriel  and  M.  Ilase  that  a  language 
essentially  rich,  clear,  simple,  and  harmonious  may  be  studied 
with  the  care  it  deserves.  In  addition  to  the  general  preface,  each 
of  the  poems  here  printed  is  introduced  by  an  historical  and 
bibliographical  notice. 

M.  Joseph  Fabre’s  History  of  Philosophy  *  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  manual,  except  so  far  as  brevity  is  concerned  ;  for  it 
dismisses  with  a  bare  mention  writers  and  schools  that  are 
generally  known,  while  it  dwells  at  much  length  upon  names 
and  epochs  which  popular  handbooks  are  apt  to  pass  over  as  in¬ 
significant.  Thus  very  few  historians  of  metaphysics  have  much 
to  say  about  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  or  the  extreme  East;  but 
here  M.  Fabre  goes  into  particulars,  whilst  he  says  comparatively 
little  respecting  the  school  of  Alexandria,  the  New  Platonists,  and 
the  Gnostics.  His  estimates  are  generally  very  fair,  except  when 
he  attempts  to  deal  with  mediseval  philosophy,  about  which  he 
evidently  knows  next  to  nothing.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
book  should  be  so  wretchedly  printed,  and  that  it  should  contain 
neither  dates  nor  bibliographical  references. 

What  are  the  causes,  asks  M.  Alexandre  Glenard,  which  have 
brought  about  the  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  ? 
Two  quite  distinct  ones,  he  replies — first,  the  conduct  of  the 
Turks  towards  the  Christians,  and  secondly  the  national  aspirations 
of  Russia.  M.  Glenard  arguest  that  the  attitude  which  the  Czar  has 
assumed  is  justified  by  the  wanton  cruelty  and  misgovernment 
of  the  Sultan ;  but  he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  this  determining  cause,  the  natural  laws  of  emigration 
must  drive  the  Russians  southward,  and  form  a  permanent  threat 
to  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  constant  policy  of  the  Czars,  based 
upon  facts  which  are  beyond  the  control  even  of  despots,  has  been 
the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  correspondence 
of  Catharine  II.  with  Voltaire,  which  M.  Glbnard  notices,  is  full 
of  curious  details  on  this  subject.  His  volume  is  a  suggestive  and 
well-written  summary  of  the  Eastern  question. 

M.  Rene  Fouret,  a  member  of  Messrs.  Ilachette’s  firm,  and  the 
French  representative  at  the  late  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  has 
published  a  Report  j:  on  the  specimens  of  printing  sent  to  America. 
It  seems  that  the  Canadians  have  of  late  years  made  marked 
progress  in  this  department,  witness  the  great  Atlas  of  Canada, 
which  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  Toronto  press.  M.  Fouret 
shows  the  comparative  state  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe ;  we  find  that  the 
Paris  Cercle  de  la  librairie  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  the  old  reputation  of  French  printers,  and 
that  the  result  of  these  efforts  was  quite  as  successful  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  it  had  been  in  Vienna.  The  Dutch,  however,  appear  to 
carry  oft’  the  palm  ;  their  hundred  and  twenty-six  publishers 
producing  masterpieces  of  typography,  etching,  and  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy.  M.  Fouret  notices  especially  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Vondel,  whom  he  calls  the  Dutch  Shakspeare. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  in  these  columns  to  speak 
of  the  state  of  the  French  colleges  and  lycees.  We  have  men¬ 
tioned  numerous  works  published  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform,  and  have  discussed  the  efforts  made  to  sup¬ 
press  what  is  called  the  intermit — that  is  to  say,  the 
system  of  boarding  within  the  precincts  of  the  school  buildings. 
Whether  at  some  future  period  internats  are  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appear  is  more  than  we  can  decide ;  the  tendency  at  present 
is  just  in  the  contrary  direction,  for  the  Government  lycees, 
the  private  schools,  and  the  municipal  colleges  are  extend¬ 
ing,  instead  of  diminishing,  their  buildings,  and  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  such  as  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  Ecole  de 
Saint-Cyr,  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  closing  their  doors.  We  must  accept,  therefore,  the 
internat  as  a  necessary  fact,  and  endeavour  to  improve  its 
hygienic  conditions  as  much  as  we  can.  Such  is  the  object  of 
Dr.  Riant’s  excellent  little  volume.  §  It  is  written  by  an 
essentially  practical  man  who  has  carefully  studied  the  question, 
not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany  and  in  England. 

The  large  quarto  volume  on  the  state  of  Algeria  from  1873  to 
1 875,  just  published  by  the  French  Government  ||,  contains,  first, 
a  formidable  array  of  statistical  documents  and  tables  ;  and  next, 
a  report  by  General  Chanzy,  the  Governor-General  of  the  colony, 
dealing  with  the  facts  supplied  by  his  tables.  Amongst  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  he  arrives,  we  may  more  particularly  refer  to 
those  bearing  on  education.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  if  we 
endeavour  to  draw  up  a  comparative  account  of  the  sta'te  of  what 
our  neighbours  call  instruction  secondaire  (grammar  School  teach¬ 
ing)  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  Algeria  heads  the 

*  Histoire  de  la  philosophic.  Par  Joseph  Fabre.  Premifere  partie.  Antiquite 
et  moyen-age.  Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

f  La  guerre  Portent..  Par  Alexandre  Glenard.  Paris  :  Levy. 

J  Exposition  Internationale  de  Philadelphie,  section  Erangaise ;  rapport 
sur  I’iinprimerie  et  la  librairie.  Par  M.  Rene  Fouret.  Imprimerie 
nationale. 

§  L'hygiene  de  V education  dans  les  internats.  Par  A.  Riant.  Paris  and 
London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

|  |)  Statistique  generate  de  I’Algerie-,  1873  d  1875.  Imprimerie  nationale 
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list.  According  to  a  Report  by  M.  Levasseur,  after,  the  Vienna 
Exhibition,  it  would  seem  that  in  Algeria  one  boy  out  of  a 
hundred  and  nine  inhabitants  frequents  the  colleges;  Greece 
comes  next,  then  Germany  and  Belgium,  whilst  France  occupies 
only  the  fourth  rank.  M.  Levasseur  says  nothing  about  England. 
We  should  like  to  see  these  figures  critically  tested. 

M.  Gidel  gave  us  two  years  ago  a  history  of  French  mediaeval 
literature,  chiefly  made  up,  with  the  help  of  the  scissors,  of  large 
extracts  from  the  Histoire  litteraire  da  la  France  *,  and  the  works 
of  MM.  Ampere,  Littrd,  &c.  We  have  now  a  second  volume, 
beginning  with  the  Renaissance  period,  and  taking  us  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  here  again  we  are  sorry  to  find  so  small 
an  amount  of  original  work,  and  such  a  constant  drawing  upon  the 
erudition  of  others.  It  may  of  course  be  said  that,  after  all,  M. 
Gidel  could  not  do  better  than  place  before  his  readers  the  results 
of  investigations  made  by  the  best  authorities ;  we  answer  that  he 
might  have  accomplished  his  purpose  with  equal  success  in  a  more 
artistic  manner.  The  field  covered  in  this  small  volume  is  a  very 
wide  one,  and  it  includes  literary  questions  which  are  still  sub 
judice ;  for  instance,  the  real  merits  of  the  literary  revolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  Du  Bellay’s  Illustration  de  la  langue  frangai&e,  the  quarrel 
about  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  and  the  services  rendered  to 
taste  by  the  Precieux  and  the  Precieuses.  On  all  these  points  M.  Gidel 
gives  interesting  details,  it  is  true,  but  he  too  often  merely  quotes 
what  M.  Demogest  or  M.  Gerusez  has  to  say,  instead  of  delivering 
judgment  on  his  own  account. 

The  gossiping  volumes  of  M.  Fournier,  which  remind  us  of  the 
more  famous  Curiosities  of  Literature,  have  long  been  popular,  and 
successive  editions  have  improved  them  from  time  to  time.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  Vieux-nevf  f,  that  amusing  collection  of  documents  in¬ 
tended  to  show  that  our  modern  inventions  and  discoveries  are 
usually  nothing  else  than  rechauffes  of  old  appliances.  Fancy 
Hesiod  quoted  as  an  authority  for  crinoline,  vaccination  anti¬ 
cipated  bv  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  Pascal  inventing  the  omnibus, 
Mahomet  recommending  the  use  of  tar  ages  before  Bishop  Berkeley ! 
But  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  find  for  themselves  these  and 
many  other  details  of  antiquarian  interest  in  M.  Fournier’s  three 
closely-printed  and  substantial  duodecimos. 

M.  Valbert’s  political  sketches  t,  which  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  are,  as  one  might  imagine,  not  flattering 
portraits  of  German  statesmen.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  journalism, 
a  kind  of  literature  not  very  likely  to  flourish  in  a  country  that 
enjoys  a  “  strong  government”;  indeed  the  newspapers  of  the  Father- 
land  have  been  judged  pretty  severely  by  one  of  their  own  writers, 
who  said  lately,  “I  do  not  know  many  German  newspapers  whose 
editorial  staff  does  not  boast  of  a  person  fond  of  mud  baths.”  The 
memoirs  of  Prince  Hardenberg,  the  trial  of  Count  von  Arnim,  the 
religious  question,  and  the  Turko-Russian  war,  are  severally  the 
subjects  of  interesting  chapters.  M.  Valbert  holds  that  peace  is 
absolutely  indispensable  just  now  in  order  to  complete  the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  and  that  nothing  but  an  act  of  imprudence  on 
the  part  of  the  clericals  would  induce  Prince  Bismarck  to 
challenge  France  once  more.  He  has,  M.  Valbert  observes,  his 
“  Vendeans  ”  to  deal  with ;  and  the  slightest  support  or  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  them  by  their  fellow-religionists  from  without 
would  hasten  a  crisis  which  certain  fanatics  are  imprudently 
endeavouring  to  bring  about. 

M.  Camille  Selden’s  Portraits  de  femmes  §  are  not  all  histo¬ 
rical,  and  even  the  sketches  he  gives  us  from  well-known  personages 
have  a  tinge  of  romance  about  them.  The  persons  who  have  sat 
to  him  for  their  portraits  are  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  Mme.  d’Houdetot,  Mme.  Vigee  Lebrun,  and 
Mrs.  Browning,  whom  he  oddly  calls,  by  way  of  compliment,  “  Un 
Shakspeare  femme,  et  par  la  meme  moral.” 

Grimod  de  la  Reyniere  ||  is  well  known  to  gastronomical  vir¬ 
tuosi.  Although  his  talents  and  his  wit  could  easily  have  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  amongst  the  best  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (see  his  Censeur  dramcctique),  he  preferred  the 
easy  reputation  of  an  epicurean,  and  the  kind  of  spurious  immor¬ 
tality  conferred  by  the  Almanack  des  gourmands.  He  has  found  a 
good  historian  in  M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres,  the  biographer  of 
Voltaire,  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  studied  in  its  minutest 
details  French  society  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
present  volume,  written  in  the  style  of  memoirs,  'is  full  of  anec¬ 
dotes;  and,  like  the  correspondence  of  Grimm  and  Diderot,  or 
Bachaumont’s  Memoires  secrets,  it  is  a  sort  of  brilliant  kaleidoscope, 
where  the  whole  of  the  ancien  regime  in  extremis  moves  gaily 
along  for  the  greater  delectation  of  anecdote-mongers.  We  have 
Beaumarehais  with  his  speculations,  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  with 
his  novels,  Malesherbes,  Rivaro],  and  the  chronicler  Aude,  author 
of  Cadct-Roussel  and  Madame  Angot.  M.  Desnoiresterres  is  very 
amusing ;  he  may  claim,  moreover,  the  merit  of  having  brought  to 
light  many  documents  till  now  unknown.  Half  his  volume  is 
made  up  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  extracts. 

The  new  series  of  eloges  published  by  M.  Mignet,  and  completing 
the  three  collections  previously  given*jj,  can  scarcely  fail  to  obtain 

*  Histoire  de  la  litterature  f rail  raise,  depuis  le  Renaissance  jitsqu'a  la  fin 
dn  XV lie  siecte.  Par  Charles  Gidel.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

t  Lc  vieux-nevf.  Par  Ed.  Fournier.  Deuxifeme  e'dition.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

{  Ilommes  et  choses  d’Allemagne.  Par  G.  Valbert.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  Portraits  de  femmes.  Par  Camille  Selden.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

||  Grimed  de  la  Reyniere  et  son  groupe.  Par  Gustave  Desnoiresterres. 
Paris:  Didier. 

IT  Nomeaux  eloges  hislorigues.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Paris  :  Didier. 


the  same  success  as  its  predecessors.  This  style  of  literature  has 
been  so  much  abused  that  for  many  persons  the  word,  eloge  is 
now  either  meaningless  or  indicative  of  persons  and  subjects 
that  deserve  quite  the  opposite  of  praise.  We  have  seen  the 
rehabilitation  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  we  have  read  the  eloge  of 
authors  who  could  scarcely  spell  correctly,  and  of  savants  whose 
learning  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  first  four  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic.  But,  as  the  Latin  proverb  says,  Abusus  non  tollit  usum,  and 
certainly  the  notabilities  taken  by  M.  Mignet  as  the  subjects  of 
his  addresses  can  stand  the  investigation  of  the  severest  critics. 
Very  few  persons  possess  to  the  same  extent  as  the  eminent 
Academician  the  secret  of  blending  biographical  details  with 
scientific  disquisition,  and  of  setting  oil'  facts  by  the  magic: 
power  of  a  clear,  quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  fascinating  style. 
The  earliest  model  of  this  happy  combination  is  to  he  found  in  the 
eloges  delivered  by  Fontenelle ;  Cuvier,  Flourens,  and  M.  Villemain 
took  up  the  tradition,  and  now  M.  Mignet  has  given  it  all  the 
perfection  of  which  probably  it  is  capable.  The  present  volume 
includes  sketches  of  iSavigny,  Victor  Cousin,  Lord  Brougham,  De 
Tocqueville,  Charles  Dunoyer,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  Amedee 
Thierry. 

As  we  are  speaking  of  portraits,  let  us  mention  the  ex¬ 
cellent  one  of  M.  Juste  Olivier,  by  M.  Rambaud,  in  the  Biblio- 
th'cque  universelle.* * * §  Composed  by  a  writer  who  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Olivier,  it  abounds  in  details  respecting  the  Romantic 
movement  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  writers  who,  like 
Sainte-Beuve,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mme.  Deahordes-Valmore,  took 
a  share  in  it.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  influence  of  French 
thought  upon  Lausanne  and  Genevese  writers,  and  to  see  how 
Parisian  journalism  was  struck  both  with  astonishment  and 
delight  at  the  healthy  tone  which  distinguishes  the  works  of  M. 
Olivier.  The  August  number  of  the  Biblioth'eque  universelle  gives, 
as  might  he  expected,  the  lion’s  share  to  articles  on  Russia  and  to 
the  l’anslavist  question;  M.  Claude  Remy’s  letter  on  edu¬ 
cation  is,  in  another  line  of  thought,  a  very  sensible  and  amusing 
sketch. 

MM.  Charles  Robin  and  Arrdat  have  likewise  something  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  pedagogy.  The  former  is  a  Positivist,  a 
worshipper  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  a  follower  of  M.  Littrfl.  We 
thus  have  the  key  to  his  educational  views,  and  we  know  before¬ 
hand  the  line  of  argument  he  is  hound  to  take.f  Quoting  by 
way  of  preface  a  long  extract  from  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Robin 
first  advocates  the  development  of  education  on  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  scale,  and,  next,  he  wishes  to  see  it  pushed  in  a  scientific 
direction.  Of  course  the  religious  difficulty  starts  up  before  him, 
and  leads  him  to  contradict  himself  more  than  once  by  demanding, 
on  the  one  hand,  liberty  of  education,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
claiming  on  behalf  of  the  State  a  power  which  would  tend  to  force 
secularism  and  positivism  down  every  one's  throat.  Still  his 
volume  contains  valuable  suggestions,  and  we  would  notice 
especially  his  remarks  on  the  interdependence  of  all  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  on  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  to  young 
people  how  an  acquaintance  with  one  cannot  he  fruitful  unless  it 
is  studied  as  the  consequence  of  another  and  the  preparation  for  a 
third. 

The  little  volume  of  M.  Lueien  ArreatJ,  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  quotations  from  M.  Fouillde,  M.  Taine,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  that  which  we  have  just  been 
noticing.  It  pronounces  sentence  of  death  against  Christianity, 
and  warns  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  resist  the  law  of  progress  which  is  hurrying  us  on, 
thanks  to  science,  in  the  direction  of  pantheism  and  we  know  not 
what  else. 

In  the  department  of  light  literature  we  have  not  many 
works  of  much  merit  before  us.  The  best  is  the  last  novel 
of  M.  Cherbuliez,§  the  plot  of  which  rests  upon  the  efforts 
of  a  clever  chevalier  d' Industrie  to  swindle  an  unsuspecting 
heiress.  Mme.  Claire  de  Chandeneux,  interrupting  for  a  season 
her  amusing  series  of  military  stories,  describes  the  weakness 
of  a  proud  woman  and  the  struggles  of  ambition  with  con¬ 
science.  The  Minerva  of  the  tale,  the  Countess  Germaine  de 
Maureport,  is  sketched  with  much  vigour ;  and  the  author,  whom . 
captious  critics  were  already  accusing  of  moving  in  a  very  narrow 
groove,  has  shown  that  her  talent  is  as  varied  as  it  is  powerful.  || 

M.  Jules  Verne  still  goes  on  with  his  tales  of  wonder,  his- 
voyages  extraordinaires,  compared  with  which  the  wildest 
creations  of  Captain  Mayue  Reid  look  remarkably  pale.  The  mys¬ 
teries  of  coal-mines  have  furnished  the  incidents  of  one  work^f, 
whilst  Hector  Servadac  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cosmo trraphic 
novel  which  takes  the  reader  through  the  trajectories  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  planets  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter.**  Here  we  must  of  course 
bid  adieu  to  science,  and  commit  ourselves  to  the  perilous  guidance 
of  fancy. 

*  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  revue  suisse.  Aout  1877.  Lausanne : 
Bridel. 

+  L'instruction  et  V education.  Par  Ch.  Robin.  Paris :  Decaux  & 
Dreyfour. 

J  De  I'educat.ion  intellect uelle.  Par  Lueien  Arreat.  Paris :  Germer 
Bailliere. 

§  Samuel  Broil  ct  C  .  Par  Victor  Clierbuliez.  Paris  and  London: 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

||  Une  faiblesse  de  JSIinerve.  Par  Mme.  Claire  de  Chandeneux.  Paris: 
Plon. 

If  Les  Indes  noircs.  Par  Jules  Verne.  Paris :  Hetzel. 

**  Hector  Servadac.  voyages  et  aventuresa  tracers  lc  mnndc  solaire.  Para 
Jules  Verne.  Paris:  Hetzel. 
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Poetry,  Represented  by  M.  F.  Coppee  *,  M.  Ernest  d’Hervilly  f, 
■and  especially  M.  Andre  Lemoyne  J,  still  holds  its  own  in  spite  of 
the  matter-of-fact  tendencies  of  the  age ;  the  inspiration  is  en¬ 
nobling  and  pure,  and  the  form  is  harmonious,  revealing  all  the 
resources  of  French  versification  when  deftly  handled. 

M.  Maxime  Rude  §  takes  us  the  round  of  the  Paris  cafes ;  their 
number  is  indeed  legion,  and  the  chronicles  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  rich  with  the  experience  of  chess-players,  journalists, 
actors,  and  Bohemians  of  every  kind,  are  extremely  amusing. 


*  L'exilce  ;  poesies.  Le  Luthier  de  Crcmone  ;  comedie  tn  un  note.  Par  F. 
■Coppee.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

t  Ae  majorat :  comedie  en  un  acte.  Par  Erne  '  d’Ucrvilly.  Paris: 
Lemerre. 

|  Les  charmeuses.  Par  A.  Lemoyne.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

§  Tout  Paris  au  cufe.  Par  Maxime  Rude.  Paris  :  Drcyfous. 
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T) ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

“CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRASTClilUM,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,"  xc. 
at  the  DORJS  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  is. 


'TO  OWNERS  of  PAINTINGS,  ARTISTS,  &c. — A  Suita 

of  ROOMS,  in  Resent  Street,  adapted  for  an  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES.  Can  be 

arranged  for  «  n  terms  to  he  mutually  advantageous _ Reply  by  letter  to  B.A.,  Library, 

Brewer  Street.  Golden  Square. _ . _ _ _ 

(-J-UVS  HOSPITAL. — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Monday,  October  1. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Consulting  Physicians- Sir  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  G.  Owen  Rees, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

.  Physicians-*.  O.  Hnbershon,  M.D.;  S.  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
I  .R.S.:  W.  Moxon,  M.D. 

Assistant- Physicians  —  C.  llilton  Fagge,  M.D.;  P.  II.  Pyc-Smith,  M.D.;  Frederick 
laylor,  M.D.  ;  James  F.  Goodhart,  .M.D. 

Consulting  Surgeons— J.  llilton.  Esq..  F.R.S.;  E.  Cock,  Esq. ;  J.  Rirkett,  Esq. 
Surgeons-J.  Cooper  Forster,  Esq.;  Thomas  Bryant,  Esq.;  Arthur  E.  Durham,  Esq.; 
II.  G.  Howse,  M.S. 

Assistant-Surgeons— X.  Davics-Collcy.  M.C. ;  R.  Clement  Lucas,  B.3.  ;  C.  H.  Golding- 
Bird,  M.B.  ;  W.  II.  A.  Jacobson,  Esq. 

Consulting  Obstetric  Physician— Henry  Oldham,  M.D. 

Obstetric  Physician— i .  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D..  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Obstetric  Physician— A.  L.  Galabin,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon — C.  Baden  Esq. 

Assistant-Ophthalmic  Surgeon — C.  !  figgens,  Esq. 

Dental  -Surgeon — S.  J.  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.li.S. 

Assist  nut- Dental  .vurpcow—H.  Moon,  Esq. 

Aural  Surgeon — W.  Laidlaw  PurVes,  Esq. 

Medical  Registrar — F.  A.  Mahomed.  M.D. 

Surgical  Registrar— Frederic  Durham,  Esq. 

Apothecary— James  Stocker,  Esq. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  695  Beds,  and  includes  Wards  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and 
Other  special  departments. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lying-in  Charity,  about  2,500  Cases  are  annually  attended  by  the 
Students. 

Number  of  Patients  relieved  during  the  year,  about  01,000. 

LECTURES,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  PRACTICAL  COURSES. 

Medicine — Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Pavy. 

Clinical  Medicine— Dr.  llabershon.  Dr.  Wilks.  Dr.  Pavy,  and  Dr.  Moxon. 

Surgery— Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Durham. 

Cluneal  surgery—  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bryant,  .Mr.  Durham,  and  Mr.  Howse. 

Practical  Surgery — Mr.  Clement  Lucas. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women — Dr.  Braxton  Hicks. 

Morbid  Anatomy— Dr.  llilton  Fagge  and  Dr.  Goodhurt. 

Cutaneous  Diseases — Dr.  Pye-Smith. 

A  natorny  ( Descriptive,  and  Surgical) — Mr.  Howse  and  Mr.  Davies-Colley. 

Practical  Anatomy— "Sir .  Jacobson,  Mr.  Carrington,  and  Mr.  Symosds. 

Physiology  and  General  Anatomy— Dr.  Pyc-Smith. 

Practical  Physiology — Mr.  Golding-Bird. 

<  'hemisti'y — Dr.  Deltas  and  Dr.  Stevenson. 

J'.'.rpi  ri mental  Physics — Mr.  A.  VV.  He. Hold. 

Practical  Pharmacy — Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Clinical  Lectures  in  Medicine, Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  weekly. 

Special  Chi  -  -es  arc  held  in  the  Hospital  tor  Students  preparing  lor  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Tiie  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (Curator,  Dr.  Fagge), 
contains  11,00U  Specimens,  ■!,:'()()  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  au  unique  collection  of  Anatomical 
Models,  and  a  Series  of  GUO  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 


Appointments — The  Ilouse-Surgcons  and  House-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents, Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers  are  selected  from  the  Students  according  to  merit  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships.— Opmi  beholarship  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  in  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Modern  Languages.  Opeu  Scholarship  of  One  Hundred  Guineas,  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

Prices  $-c.— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  Medical  Study.  The  .Joseph  Hoare  Prizes;  the  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine;  the 
Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery  ;  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25,  tor  Clinical  Study  ;  the 
Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for  three  years,  lor  Physiology  and  Physics;  the 
Michael  Harris  Prize  of  £10,  for  Anatomy. 


i=>cs.— First  year,  £10  ;  second  year,  £40;  third  year,  £30  ;  or  £105,  in  one  sum  at  entrance,  or 
in  two  moieties,  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  Winker,  aud  of  the  following  bummer 
Session. 

Several  of  the  Lecturers  have  Vacancies  for  Resident  Private  Pupils. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  or  the  Medical  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  Stocker. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  July  1877. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SCIENCE.— ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S 

^  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE-TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  £  100, 
open  to  Students  who  have  not  entered  at  any  London  Medical  School,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  September  2G.  Subjects  :  Zoology,  Botany.  Chemistry,  Physics.  One  beholar¬ 
ship  will  be  awarded  to  a  Candidate  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  under  Twenty  years  of  age  ;  the 
other  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five  years  of  age.  An  EXHIBITION  of  £50  in 
the  same  subjects,  and  < )ne  of  £40  in  the  subjects  of  Preliminary  Education,  open  to  Students 

who  have  entered  the  Hospital  in  October,  will  be  competed  for  in  that  month _ For  particulars 

apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Resident  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


(QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY.  —  SESSION  1877-8. 

W  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  First  Matriculation  Examination  for  the  Session  1877-8  will  be  held  on  Friday 
October  ’9. 

The  Examinations  for  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  of  the  First  Year  will  commence  on 
Monday,  October  22  ;  lor  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  of  the  Second  Year,  on  Thursday, 
the  18th. 

By  a  recent  regulation  of  the  Council,  all  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  of  the  Second,  Third, 
and  Fourth  Years,  may  now  be  competed  for  by  Students  who  have  attained  the  requisite 
standing  in  any  Medical  School  recognized  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University, and  have 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  College. 

At  the  ensuing  Examination,  Eight  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  will  be  offered  for 
competition,  viz.,  Two  to  Students  of  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Years,  respectively. 
In  addition.  Four  Exhibitions  of  £12  each  will  be  offered  ;  Two  to  Students  of  the  First,  and 
Two  to  Students  of  the  Second  Year,  respectively  ;  and  Two  Exhibitions  of  £16  each— one  to 
Students  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  respectively. 

Further  information  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 
By  order  of  the  President, 

August 25,  1877.  ARTHUR  HILL  CURTIS.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-seventh  Session,  1877-8,  which  will  commence  on  October  1.  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  Chemistry—  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

3.  j\  <i tv ral  History — By  T.  II.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

l\  iulSng°n )  By  w““S‘°n  w-  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Cliairman. 

0.  Geology— By  John  W.  Judd.  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodevc.  M.  A. 

8.  Physics — By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J .  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  ou 
entrance,  or  two  Annual  Payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £-1  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn 
Street,  Loudon,  S.W. 

_ TREN1IAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TO  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Iiossall  or  Oxford,  as  pieterred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms;  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons. 50 Guineas;  Laymen’#*  (JO  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood. 

T>  O  W  D  O  N,  CHESHIRE. 

A  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  especially  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for  the  Public 
Schools,  will  bo  opened  on  September  13,  1877. 

It  will  he  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE,  M.A.,  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
formerly  Macbride  Scholar,  and  the  Rev.  A.  LAW  WATIIERSTON,  M.A.,  ot  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (.Wrangler). 

The  Boys  will  be  made  very  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  character  and  style  of 
work  will  be  aimed  at. 

Payment,  including  all  necessary  expenses  except  Books,  £105  a  year, 

Mr.  Sorridge  has  had  great  experience  and  success  in  preparing  Pupils  for  the  Universities, 
the  Army,  the  Indian,  and  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Watuerston  has  been  very  successfully  engaged  in  Tuition,  especially  with  young 
Boys. 

Bowdon  is  remarkable  for  its  healthiness,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

Arrangements  as  to  travelling  will  be  made,  if  desired, Far.  Boya-eoming  from  London. 
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(QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies 
and  for  granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

II.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

Visitor- The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  CLASSES  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  will  meet  on  Thursday,  October  4.  The  Entrance 
Examination  for  New  Pupils  and  for  Candidates  for  Scholarships  will  be  held  at  10  a. m.,  on 
Tuesday,  October  2.  Individual  Instruction  in  Vocul  and  Instrumental  Music.  Classes  in 
Greek  and  for  Conversation  in  Modern  Languages  will  be  formed,  if  practicable,  on  the  entry 
of  Six  Names. 

A  Preparatory  Class  has  been  formed  for  Girls  of  Fourteen  years  and  upwards,  who  are  not 
able  to  pass  the  Entrance  Examination.  Boarders  are  received  by  Miss  Woods,  at  41  Ilarley 
Street,  and  by  Mrs.  CARPENTER,  opposite  the  College.  An  early  application  is  requested,  there 
being  but  a  few  vacancies.  Prospectuses,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  Miss  Grove,  the  Lady  Resident,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 

TVTONOGRAMS.  —  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

GRAMS,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 
HENRY  RODRIGUES.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

IVTOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS  — 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W. ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW11ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  43  and  45  Ilarley  Street,  W. 

Lady  Superintendent— Miss  HAY. 

The  CLASSES  will  re-open  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  on  Thursday,  Septemher  27. 
Entrance  Examination  for  New  Pupils  on  Wednesday,  September  26,  at  lu  A.n.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  Grove,  at  the  College  Office. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Tj1  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

A-J  •  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues 
free')  to  Her  Majesty, II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

fTUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W.— 

^  HIGHER  LECTURES  for  ADULTS. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Courses  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  will  be  issued  in  September. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

WILLIAM  s.  burton,  general  furnishing 

*  *  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
gratis,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of 

Electro-Plate  Lamps  and  Gosaliers  Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Tea  Trays,  Urns.  &  Kettles  Dining-  and  Drawing-room 

Dish  Covers  Clocks  and  Candelabra  Furniture 

Ilot-water  Dishes  Table  Cutlery  Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet-ware  Turnery  G.oods 

Marble  Chi mneypieces  Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings  Kitchen  Utensils 

Kitchen  Ranges  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads 

With  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
1,  1a,  2.  3,  and  4.  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  4,  5,  ai  d  6,  Perry’s  Place,  W. ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  W. 
Manufactories:  84  Newman  Street,  W. ;  1  Newman  Mews,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

‘U'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

X  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. —  248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 

CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

DECORATIONS — HEATON,  BUTLER.  Si  BAYNE.  Garrick  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

rjLARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free. — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Itathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

AM  P  T  U  L  IC  O  N  CARPET. 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth.  For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Hotels  and  Clubs.  For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops.  For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings.  Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 

Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does 

not  absorb  dust. 

INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  1  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Hot-Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 
VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMJPTULTCON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TV  0  V  E  R  COLLEGE. 

'  President— The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Additional  Buildings,  including  a  new  House  for  the  Head-Master,  with  separate  Bed-rooms 
for  Fifty  Boys,  have  been  recently  erected.  Tuition  from  HI  to  13  Guineas.  Board  £43  a  year. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  l‘J _ For  parti*alurs  apply  to  the  Head-M aster 

or  the  IIon.  Secretary. 

THE  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 

UARKO  W.— P  REPAK  ATOPY  SCHOOL. 

A-L  Head- Master— The  Rev.  C.  H.  TANDY,  M.A. 

BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  various  Public  Schools.  Entrance  Scholarships,  and  other 
Examinations.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tandy,  Harrow. 

The  School  will  Re-open  on  Thursday,  September  13, 1877. 

TV/TR.  C.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  CATERHAM  VALLEY, 

RE-OPENS  September  18.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to'  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Maxse,  whose  Sons  are  in  the  School. 

TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.— Mr.  WREN, 

M.A.,  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS.  About  one-half 
of  the  Candidates  successful  during  the  last  seven  years  were  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils.  This 
success  is  due  to  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the  discipline  and  moral  control  kept  up. 
The  teaching  of  the  Universities  and  the  restraints  of  Public  Schools  are  alike  useless  alone. 
(See  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinion,  pp.  311,  12,  25,  of  the  Blue  Book,  on  the  training  of  Candidates, 
and  pp.  483,  4,  7  ;  513,  14,  29,  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.) 
In  the  last  Examination,  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils  were  first  is  nearly  every  subject.  Prospectuses 
at  Waters’s  Library,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER'S  HILL, 

*  *  and  CIVIL  SERVICE _ Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrang.  Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 

over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance — Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  the  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL.— Mr.  W.  F. 

*  *  WALKER,  M.A. ,  C.E.,  Ex-C’lassical  Scholar  and  Senior  Mathematical  Moderator, 

University  of  Dublin,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above-named  Competitions.  During  1876-7 
Twenty-one  Pupils  passed  successfully  ;  in  July  1877,  Woolwich  (loth)  ;  Cooper’s  Hill  ( 13th, 
19th,  2oth);  with  Five  for  the  IJne  (9th,  24th,  &c.) ;  also,  wkhin  the  year,  2nd  (University); 

6th,  10th.  & c.  (Open  Competition) _ Highest  places  for  Woolwich  and  Cooper's  Hill.— Address, 

W.  F.  Walker,  M.A.,  51  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin. 

A  RMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE.— At  the  recent  Examinations 

Mr.  NORTIICOTT  passed  the  1st,  29th,  38th,  for  Cooper’s  Hill ;  1  for  Woolwich  ;  3rd, 
10th,  70th.  for  Sandhurst  Rochester  House,  Ealing,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  ’  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-Class  Honours,  including 
an  Oxford  Classman  (Belliol),  and  a  2nd  in  1st  Class  of  Nat.  Sci.  Tripos,  prepares  PUPILS 
for  the  above.  Has  passed  for  Woolwich  six  out  of  the  seven  sent  in,  2nd  in  recent  list, 
14th  last  January,  15th  in  July,  1876, 13th  in  January  1876 — Address,  50  Cornwall  Road,  West- 
bourne  Park,  W. 

~pjEALTHY  SKIN  AND  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  for  Shaving. 

Recommended  os  “The  mast  refreshing  and  agreeable  balm  for  the  Skin,”  by 

Mr.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

(“Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.”)  And  invariably  used  by 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

TV  ENSINGTON.  —  EDUCATION. —  DAILY  CLASSES  for 

A  YOUNG  LADIES  ;  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Pupils  prepared  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Examinations.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longridge  Road, 
Earl’s  Court,  W. 

OI  ESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

T>EV.  L.  MOLINES  will  receive  into  his  Family  Three  or 

^  Four  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  who  may  wish  to  pass  some  time  in  France — Address, 
Rev.  L.  MOLINES,  17  Cours  de  Casseme,  Montpellier. 

TO  RIG  If  TON  COLLEGE.— Mr.  JAMES  H.  DAVIES,  M.A. 

Oxon,  F.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  and  Assistant  Classical  Master  at  Brighton. 
College,  receives  BOARDERS  at  125  Eastern  Road. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The- 

,  ",  Virginians,”  says  :  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 

brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  w  D  &  H#  q.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

TJRITISH  MUSEUM.— A  LITERARY  MAN  or  CLERGY- 

MAN  may  find  a  most  desirable  HOME  in  a  Gentleman’s  family,  close  to  the  British 
Museum — By  letter  only,  to  S.  R.,  care  of  Mr.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

T  T  OME  offered  to  LADY  and  GENTLEMAN,  TWO  SISTERS, 

or  LADY,  with  exclusive  use  of  good  Drawing-room,  Grand  Tiano,  and  access  to 

large  Gardens  ;  in  the  house  of  a  Lady  noar  Kensington  Park  Gardens.  Liberal  terms _ 

Address,  H.E.  M.,  May’s,  160  Piccadilly. 

WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

’  *  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 

our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE.  —  EDUCATIONAL 

’  *  ADVANTAGES. — TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET,  for  a  term,  an  excellent  roomy  HOUSE, 
on  the  College  Estate,  one  of  the  few  which  give  the  right  of  sending  Boys  to  the  College  as 
Day  Scholars.  It  has  a  two-stall  Stable  and  Coach-house,  and  a  good  Garden,  well  stocked 
with  full-bearing  trees — For  particulars  and  cards  to  View,  apply  to  Messrs.  Weeks  &  Watts, 
Auctioneers,  &c.,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

“  pRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

A  LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 

J  urors’  Award : 

“  ■yERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

HTHE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 

TTYDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

THJE  CONTINENT. — The  Shortest,  Cheapest,  and  Pleasantest 

Route  to  Holland,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  is  vi&  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  Harwich. 

An  Express  Train  leaves  the  Liverpool  Street  Station  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  at  8  P.M., 
in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Rotterdam,  and  at  4.45  P.M.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Antwerp. 

The  Steamers  are  the  finest  that  run  between  England  and  the  Continent. 

Goods  and  Parcels  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent  at  low  throughout  rates. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Continental  Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
London,  E.C.  S.  SWARBRICK,  General  Manager. 

XT  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Hassall  says  :  “  The  samples  were  6oft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 

l^UNN’S  MAES  ALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  dozen, 

A  '  £7  4s.  per  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask ,  £24  per  hogshead,  rail  paid,  to  any  Station 

in  England,  by  THOS.  NUNN  &  SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  44  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  W.C.  (Established  1801),  who  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  the  above  is  not  the 
ordinary  Marsala  of  commerce  :  a  comparison  with  it  will  at  once  convince,  and  fully  bear  out 
the  assertion  that,  whether  as  regards  its  price  or  quality,  it  is  the  best  family  wine  extant. 
They  are  continually  receiving,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of 
its  excellence,  from  customers  in  every  rank  of  life.  It  is  free  from  heat  or  the  slightest 
approach  to  acidity,  and  vastly  improves  by  keeping  ;  and  numbers  drink  it  with  satisfaction 
who  cannot  touch  sherry. 

HOTELS. 

T?  HIGH  TON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  o 
Rooms.  SpaeiousCoffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager . 

TP  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

AA  •  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  SoleProprietersof  the  celebrated  Receipts.and 
Manufaeturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  18Trinity  Street, London.  S.E. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily — Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 

TVTARGATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  — The 

A"-*-  Married, or  Two  Ladies,  received  as  Boarders  at  £6  6s.  per  Week.  Inclusive  Terms— 
Mr.  R.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. — Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  bp 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  vears.  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby .” 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


r>INNEFORD'S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
hi-fi  '  un  ,  I'I(  >N,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies* 

Children,  and  Infants.— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T.EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

^  FLEET  STREET  (.near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average- addition  of 
£S4  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  iu  recuguized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  "l  Secretaries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  J  oecreiartes. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


T  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office-73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C..  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,090.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


"j\  TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 

"*■*“*“  BOOKS. —See  page  255  of  last  week’s  “  Saturday  Review.” 


AT  U  DIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— SECONDHAND  BOO  ICS. 

■*•*"*-  NOTICE — A  New  and  completely  Revised  Edition,  enlarged  to  48  pages,  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Works  withdrawn  from  MUDI  E\S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  lor 
Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postuge  free, 
on  application. 


1\ TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

**“’"*-  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  beobtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street.  Cheapside. 


THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Repent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  Get  man,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  he  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDBRS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries* 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


'THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  .SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired, for  which  6d. each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81,  88,  91,  192,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BERMUDAS. 

Now  reacty,  in  royal  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  price  30s.  cloth, 

Memorials  of  the  discovery  and  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  BERMUDAS  or  SOMERS  ISLANDS  1515-1GS5,  compiled 
from  the  Colonial  Records  and  other  Original  Sources.  By  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Lkfroy,  R.A.  C.B.  K.C.M.G.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Memb.  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  sometime 
Governor  of  the  Bermudas.  (In  Two  Volumes.)  Vol.  I.  1515-1652. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


T-T AND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  169G. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


ACCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  F  I  E  L  D.— 

Accidents  of  all  kinds  tn ay  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

IION.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  Cornhill,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


TMIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000.000. 

Head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  nead  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  fbllowing  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  fhe  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency.  British  find  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  OF 

ANCII0VIES  AND  ANCHOVY  PASTE 

HAVE  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON.  { 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “JOHN  BURGESS  Sc  SON’S.” 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

^  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  thc-ir  Signature.  “  LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauce6  throughout  the  World. 

JJUNYADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AISTD  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  winegla6sfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 

'[STATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

*  the  French  Government. 

YTICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

*  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaiuts  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  me. 

V'lCTIY  HAUTERIVE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

^  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

’VICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

V^ICHY  HOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


V’ICHY'  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

CAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

V  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality  .’’—Food.  Water, and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


KIRKES’S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth  Edition,  revised,  post  8vo.  with  400  Illustrations,  14s. 

KIRKES’S  HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 

W.  Morrant  Baker,  F.R.C.S,,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Assistnnt-Snrgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  ami  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Structural  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  Elementary  Tissues,  the  Relation  of  Life  to  other  Forces,  and  on 
Generation  and  Development,  have  been  wholly  or  in  great  part  re-written  ; 
and  the  text  has  been  much  altered  in  many  others,  especially  the  Chapters 
on  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  and  the  Nervous  System. 

About  200  New  Illustrations,  many  of  them  from  Original  Drawings,  have 
been  added. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready  (Twelfth  Year  of  Issue),  Is.  Gd. ;  by  post.  Is.  8jd. 

TV/TACKESON'S  GUIDE  to  the  CHURCHES  of  LONDON 

and  its  SUBURBS.  Enlarged  to  220  pages.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Most  Rev. 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester, 
St.  Albans,  and  Rochester,  and  published  witli  their  Lordships’  sanction. 

Met«zler  &  Co.,  Great  Marlborough  Street ;  James  Parker  a  Co.,  377  Strand  ; 
Mozley  a  SMITH,  6  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  And  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  TOURIST’S  GUIDE  TO  THE 

ABBEYS,  CASTLES,  and  ANCIENT  HALLS  of  ENG- 

LAND  and  WALES  :  their  Legendary  Lore  and  Popular  History.  By  John  TlMBS 
and  Alexander  Gunn.  3  vols.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself.  Vol.  I.,  South  ;  Vol.  II ^ 
Midlaud  :  Vol.  III.,  North.  Each  3s.  6d.  ;  post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  picture  boards,  19.;  superior  Edition,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

T  * LUEOOAT  BOYS;  or,  School  Life  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  with 

a  Short  History  of  the  Foundation.  By  William  Harnett  Blanch. 
Contents:  1.  The  Founder— 2.  Early  History— 3.  School  Buildings— 4.  Peculiar  Bequests— 
5.  Famous  Blues— 6.  School  Life  at  Hertford— 7.  School  Life  at  London— 8.  Flogging— 
9.  School  Food— 10.  Grecians  and  Monitors— 11.  Beadles  and  Nurses— 12.  School  Slang  and 
Literature— 13.  Chaffing  and  Bargaining— 14.  Holidays  and  Friendless  Boys— 15.  Sunday  at 
School  and  the  Infirmary— 16.  Easter  Ceremonies  and  Public  Suppers— 17.  Bullies,  Fags,  and 
Fagging— 18.  The  Trades.  *‘  Housey  Money.”  The  Tuck  Shop— 19.  Amicable,  Benevolent* 
and  other  Blues.  Illustration  :  Public  School  Birches. 

London :  E.  W.  ALLEN,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C. 


nPHE  RUSSO-TURKISTI  WAR;  including  an  Account  of 

-**-  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  and  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Edited  by  Captain  H.  M.  IIozier,  F.C.S..  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Seven  Weeks’  War,” 
“The  British  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,”  “The  Invasions  of  England,”  &c.  &c. 

The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Portraits,  Views.  &c.,  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Maps,  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  will  be  published  in  Fifteen  Parts,  each  2s.; 
or  in  Five  Divisions,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevel  boards  and  gilt  edges,  each  8s.  6d. 
London  :  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  69  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin. 


PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 


DISEASE  GERMS,  their  NATURE  and  ORIGIN.  By 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  1 2s.  6d. 

London  ;  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


The  Fourth  Edition  will  be  ready  in  October. 

rpHE  MICROSCOPE  in  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  llENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

p  EVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

^  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  ‘‘Medical  Circular.” 

“  “Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  6ce  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
lelated.”— Public  Opinion. 

London  ;  BailliEre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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THE  ART  JOURNAL 

For  SEPTEMBER  (2s.  Gd.)  contains  the  following 
Line  Engravings  : 

1.  OFFER  OF  THE  CROWN  TO  LADY  JANE  GREY,  after  C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A. 

2.  MY  CHILDREN,  after  L.  ALMA-TADEMA,  A. II. A. 

3.  W.  n.  SEWARD,  after  J.  R.  Randolph. 

Literary  Contents:  The  Works  of  Laslett  John  Pott.  By  James  DafForne.  Illustrated; 
The  Art  of  Dressing  and  of  being  Dressed.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  Ancient 
Irish  Art— Interlaced  Metalwork.  By  L.  Jewitt.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  ;  Royal  Academy  Exhi¬ 
bition  (concluded);  Norway.  Chapter  8.  B.v  R.  T.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.  Illustrated;  Use  of 
Animal  Forms  in  Ornamental  Art.  By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Illustrated  ;  Scenery 
of  the  Pacific  Railway.  By  William  II.  Itideing.  Illustrated  ;  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
•Obituary,  Reviews,  &c. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  IVY  LANE.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  Annual  Subscription  (including  postage),  20s. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.E.S. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER; 

MAP  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  MALABAR  COAST. 
■CONTINUANCE  OF  ARCTIC  RESEARCH.  I.  Routes  for  Future  Arctic 
Expeditions. 

THE  GREENLAND  FOIIN.  (Captain  N.  TIopfmeyer.) 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  UPPER  OXUS  BASIN.  (Major  Herbert  Wood.) 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  MALABAR  COAST.  (E.  W.  Pringle.) 

ON  THE  VEGETABLE  FOUNTAINS  OF  THE  TROPICAL  AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS,  ill.  A.  WiCKHAAl.) 

THE  FRENCH  CADASTRAL  SYSTEM. 

REVIEWS  -CARTOGRAPHY-LOG-BOOK  NOTES  — PROCEEDINGS  OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 


TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  niLL,  E.C. 


No.  Vn.  (SEPTEMBER),  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

"1.  GERMANY  AND  EGYPT.  By  George  von  Bonsen,  Member  of  the  German 
Reichstag. 

2.  FAMINE  AND  DEBT  IN  INDIA.  By  W.  G.  Pedder. 

3.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  LAW  BY  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE.  By  Sir  James 

Fitzjajies  Stephen.  Q.C. 

4.  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  BECKET.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  Part  IV. 

5.  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  E.  D.  J.  WILSON. 

6.  IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ?  By  W.  if.  MALLOCK. 

7.  TIIE  MUSLIM  KHALlFATE.  By  George  Percy  Eadger,  D.C.L. 

8.  CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSEKEEPING.  By  Roswell  Fisher. 

9.  MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  OUR  EMPIRE.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

10.  RECENT  SCIENCE. 

11.  A  MODERN  SYMPOSIUM.  R.  II.  TIittton  ;  Professor  II r.XLEY  ;  Lord  BLAOIIFORD  ; 

Hon.  Roden  Noel.  Subject :  “  The  Soul  and  Future  Life.” 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  SEPTEMBER : 

TnE  LABOUR  WAR  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Goldwtn  Smith. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.  By  Ernest  Renan. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MOVEMENT  AND  LITERATURE.  By  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D. 
FRENCH  CHATEAU  OF  TIIE  RENAISSANCE.  By  Mrs.  Mark  PATTISON. 

INTIMIDATION  AND  PICKETING:  Two  rhascs  of  Trades-Unionism.  By  George 
HOWELL. 

ROUSSEAU.  By  Professor  Edward  Catrd. 

THE  PANTHEISTIC  FACTOR  IN  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  By  the  Rev.  RICHARD 
F.  Little  dale,  D.C.L. 

THE  LAST  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY.  By  A.  Gallenga. 
SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES.  I — The  Newest  Thing  in  Journalism.  By  *  *  * 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


STRAnAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  31  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


T^>  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER  1877. 

No.  DCCXLIII.  2s.  Gd. 

Contents  : 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  III. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  THE  PROPHETS. 

PAULINE.  Part  VIII. 

TRAMPS  AND  PEDESTRIANS. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  IV. 

TIIE  SESSION  AND  CURRENT  POLITICS. 

SAMUEL  WARREN. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

New  Volume,  fcp.  Svo.  Pictorial  boards,  2s. 

BPJGADIER  FREDERIC:  the  Story  of  an 

Alsatian  Exile.  By  MM.  E  r  c  km  ax  n  -  Cii  atiiian. 


LONDON:  SMITn,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXIII.,  Is. 


TIIE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

SEPTEMBER.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksce. 


Contents : 

EREMA  ;  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  48.  A  Return 
Call.  Chapter  49.  Wanted,  a  Sawyer.  Chapter  50.  The  Panacea. 

ON  SOME  FRENCH  WRITERS  OF  VERSE,  1830-1877.  By  Edward 
Dowden. 

THE  PRINCESS  PAOLINI. 

BETSINDA  AND  IIER  BUN. 

LUCIAN. 

TIIE  POETRY  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  A  HINDU.  PRINCE  AND  SCEPTIC.  By  A.  C.  LYALL. 
“FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  1.  Thorns  and  Roses. 
Chapter  2.  "Those  Eyes  of  Yours.”  Chapters.  Dead  Men  tell  no  Tales: 
Allred  Thorne’s  is  told  by  the  Writer. 


XfRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  XCIII.  SEPTEMBER. 

Contents 

Modern  Prophets. 

Third-Class  Passengers. 

Christianity  in  India. 

The  Transfer  of  “  Real  ”  Property. 

Veii. 

Studies  in  Russian  Literature. — IX.  &  X. 

Notes  on  the  Slavonian  Races. 

Of  Vulgarity  in  Opinion. 

British  Trade. — No.  XIII.  The  West  Indies,  &c.  Conclusion. 

The  Caliphate. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


A  TE.  HENRY  IRVING,  in  TIIE  DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY 

-*-*-*-  MAGAZINE _ The  SEPTEMBER  Number  will  contain  a  new  and  characteristic 

Permanent  Cabinet  Photograph  of  this  distinguished  Tragedian,  with  au  intimate  Biographic 
Account  from  original  sources. 

“  One  of  the  best  magazines.” — Globe. 

"  Very  valuable, showing  how  well  the  new  management  issuccecding."  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 
“  Rapidly  coming  to  the  front.” — Sussex  Daily  .Yens. 

“Sprung  into  a  new  and  modern  life." — Chronicle  ami  Vail. 


Price  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

QCRIBNEK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  for 

^  SEPTEMBER. 

Contains  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illustrations,  besides  Twenty-six  distinct 
Articles  ;  amongst  others  the  following  interesting  ones  : 

The  Fan  :  a  complete  History. 

The  Land  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights.” 

Old  Streets  and  Houses  of  England. 

Microscopic  Corals. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


-ROYAL  BANK  of  SCOTLAND.— See  TIIE  BUILDER  of 

^  this  week  for  View— The  Masons’  Difficulty— General  View  of  the  Plymouth  Congress— 
A  French  Town  — Dwellings  in  Corea— Buildings  for  Working  Men  — "  Individualism” — 
Archaeological  Congresses  —  Gas— C Inn  Chun  h  —  Tewkesbury  Abbey— Rubens, &c.  4d.;  by 
post,  -Ud.  4G  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen.  52  pages. 


13  Great  Mauleorouch  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  HOVELS. 


GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  absorbing  love  story  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  powers.  It  is  the  best  book  of  a  writer 
whose  art  is  always  excellent,  and  whose  purpose  is  never  inferior  to  her  art.”—  Dust. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— Postf. 

ANNETTE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,” 

&c.  2  vols.  21s. 

"  An  extremely  pretty  story.  There  are  some  admirable  characters  in  the  book.”— Standard. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 

- ♦ - 

MRS.  EDWARDES’S  KNEW  STORY, 

A  BLUE  STOCKING, 

Is  continued  in  the  SEPTEMBER  Number  of 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

At  all  Booksellers,  Is. 

POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  E.  Werner,  Author 

of  “  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina  Tyrrell. 
3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 

THE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  A  good  story  well  told;  the  pathos  arid  the  passion  are  genuine  and  impressive,  and  the 
minor  characters  are  sketched  in  with  a  strong  hand.  Continued  practice  is  sure  to  bring 
increased  power  and  progress  towards  perfection  to  this  exceedingly  clever  novelist.” 

Examiner. 

AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  From  the 

Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremeu  by  Albert  D.  Y  and  am.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

[Immediately. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’. 

LIFE  in  the  CLOISTER,  in  the  PAPAL 

COURT,  and  in  EXILE.  By  Giuseppe  Mama  Campaxella.  Demy  Svo. 
with  Portraits,  10s.  (id. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streeter.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stono,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Rough  State. 

CHAPMAN  8;  IIALL,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. ; 

Or  of  the  Author,  IS  New  Bond  S.Uest^W. 
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Monthly,  price  Is. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXV.  (for  SEPTEMBER). 

Contests  : 

1.  PRUSSIAN  HISTORY.  By  Professor  Seeley. 

2.  LOVE'S  ARROWS.  By  St.  Loe  Straciiey. 

8.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Chapters  26—  28. 

4.  THE  ITALIAN  DRAMA.  By  Catherine  Mary  Piiillihoiie.  Part  V. 

8.  THE  COLOURS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.  By  A.  R.  Wallace. 
I. — Animals. 

6.  THE  SMILE  AND  THE  SIGH. 

7.  GERMAN  SOCIETY  FORTY  YEARS  SINCE.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 


'TRAVELS  in  TRANSCAUCASIA; 

including  an  Accent  of  Mount  Ararat.  By  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Author 
of  “  The  Holy  Homan  Empire.”  Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready . 


T’HE  PUBLIC  PICTURE  GALLERIES  of 

EUROPE— A  HANDBOOK  to  ;  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
various  Schools  of  Painting,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Eighteenth, 
inclusive.  By  Kate  Thompson.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  large  crowd  of  ordinary  connoisseurs,  who  only  care  to  know  a 
little  about  pictures,  and  the  choicer  body  of  intelligent  students  of  all 
artistic  objects  that  fall  in  their  way,  will  extol  the  compact  little  volume 
as  a  model  of  what  an  art-explorer's  vade  mecum  should  be.  It  will  also 
be  found  in  the  highest  degree  serviceable  to  the  more  learned  connoisseurs 
and  erudite  authorities  on  matters  of  art.” — Morning  Post, 


HY  the  MARQUIS  of  LORNE. 

J  THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS  literally  rendered  in  VERSE. 

Crown  Svo.  with  3  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


“His  version  is  such  a  great  improvement  upon  Rous  that  it  will  be 
surprising  should  it  not  supplant  the  old  version  in  the  Scottish  Church. 

. On  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  rash  to  call  Lord  Lome’s  the  best 

rhymed  Psalter  we  have.” — Athenaeum . 


FIFTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

T  OG  LETTERS  from  the  CHALLENGER. 

By  Lord  George  Campbell.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  [Next  week, 

“  A  delightful  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  general  reader. 

. Lord  George  Campbell  has  been  able  to  fill  his  compact  volume 

with  information  of  which  very  little  is  stale,  and  which  affords  an  ample 
store  of  entertainment.” — Saturday  Review. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

GMIE  PRINCIPLES  of  SCIENCE: 

a  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  Professor  Stanley  Jevons, 
F.R.S.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  [Next  week. 


VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS  (A  SYSTEM 

*  of).  By  Dr.  E.  Fleischer.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  from 
the  Second  German  Edition,  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  F.R.S.E.,  Assistant 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Owens  College.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [This  day, 

T-TEAT,  an  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE 

on!  hl  RELATION  to  STEAM  and  the  STEAM-ENGINE.  By  G.  Shann, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  lid.  [Immediately. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “  NATURE  SERIES.” 

TTOW  to  DRAW  a  STRAIGHT  LINE  : 

*"*■  a  Lecture  on  Linkages.  By  A.  B.  Kempe,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated, 
price  Is.  6d. 


THE  MORPHOLOGY  of  the  SKULL. 

•’*“  B3'  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S. ,  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

and  G.  T.  Bettany,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Guy’s  Hospital  Medical 
School.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 


THE  BARROWS  and  BONE  CAYES  of 

DERBYSHIRE.  With  a  Descent  into  Eldon  Hole.  By  Rooke  Pennington. 
LL.D.,  P.G.S.  Svo.  6s. 


"ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Professor 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.  ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  Is*  (New  Yolume  of 
Literature  Primers.) 


Q  II A  K  S  P  E  R  E.  By  Professor  Dowden. 

ISmo.  Is.  (New  Yolume  of  Literature  Primers.) 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAIiSTON,  &  CO.'S 


NEW  BOOKS. 


NOTIC  E. 

NOW  READY,  THE  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  EGYPT, 

1  vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  18s.,  entitled 

THE  KHEDIVE’S  EGYPT; 

Or,  the  Old  House  of  Bondage  under  New  Masters. 

By  EDWIN  DE  LEON, 

Ex- Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 

“  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  and  yet  it  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.  It  really  depicts 
the  Khedive’s  Egypt,  and  shows  Egypt  as  it  is  ."—Examiner. 

“  Mr.  de  Leon  lived  behind  the  scenes  in  Egypt  during  the  rule  of  three  successive  Viceroys. 

. It  is,  in  fact,  this  personal  knowledge,  spiced  as  it  often  is  with  ready  anecdote,  and 

setting  before  us,  as  it  always  does,  the  leading  men  of  modern  Egypt  with  the  distinctness  of 
fellow  guests  at  a  table  d'hOte ,  that  gives  much  of  Mr.  de  Leon’s  work  its  greatest  charm.” 

Graphic. 

“  Even  with  the  same  materials,  however,  two  writers  will  make  different  books,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of  Mr.  de  Leon  is  the  more  readable,  entertaining,  ami  easy  to 

remember,  while  that  of  Mr.  McCoan  is  the  more  exhaustive . Mr.  Leon  writes  with  o 

bolder  and  freer  pen,  and  there  is  more  likeness  to  life  in  his  portraits  of  character.” 

Saturday  Review. 


NOTICE.— Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  leatherette  binding,  10s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  FISH  and  FISHING.  By  J.  J. 

Manley,  M.A. 

This  Work,  besides  containing  Descriptions  of  all  Fresh  Water  Fish  and  the- 
Modes  of  Taking  them,  also  contains 'chapters  on  Fishing  as  a  Sport— Fishing 
ns  a  Fine  Art— The  Literature  of  Fishing— Natural  History  of  Fisli— Thames 
Fishing  and  Puntsmeu,  &c. 


Large  post  8vo.  bound  in  cloth  (gold  lettered,  with  ferns  on  bluish-grey 
ground),  gilt  edges,  470  pp.  12s.  6d. 

THE  FERN  WORLD.  By  Francis  George 

Hf.ath,  Author  of  “  The  Fern  Paradise,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  12  Coloured 
Plates,  by  a  Permanent  Photograph,  and  by  Woodcuts. 

“  A  beautiful,  instructive,  and  bewitching  book . We  have  gone  through  the  book  with 

much  pleasure.  Of  the  illustrations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  exquisite.” 

Queen. 

NOTICE. — The  Second  Edition  is  ready  of 

MORTIMER  COLLINS:  his  Letters  and 

Friendships  ;  with  some  Account  of  his  Life.  By  Frances  Collins.  2  vols. 
crown  Svo.  with  a  Portrait,  21s. 

“  The  impression  conveyed  is  pleasant  as  well  as  favourable,  and  the  manner  in  which  tho- 
task  lias  been  accomplished  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable.” — Athenaeum. 

“  These  charming  volumes.” — . Standard. 

“It  is  u  a  cry  fascinating  and  attractive  work,  and  it  is  also  just  such  a  record  of  him  as 
Mortimer  Collins  himself  would  have  wished  presented  to  the  world.”— John  Lull. 


The  Second  Edition  is  ready  of 

SEONEE  ;  or,  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpnra 

Range.  By  Robert  Armitage  Sterndale,  F.R.G.S.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated: 
by  the  Author,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

“  This  is  in  every  respect  a  volume  worthy  of  praise.”— Spectator. 

Now  ready.  Second,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth 
extra,  10s.  6d. 

ORIGIN  and  MIGRATIONS  of  the  POLY- 

NESIAN  NATION.  Demonstrating  their  Original  Discovery  and  Progressive- 
Settlement  of  the  Continent  of  America.  By  John  D.  Lang,  D.D.,  A.M. 

NOTICE. — Now  ready,  revised  and  enlarged  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.,  of 

OCEAN  to  OCEAN  :  Sandford  Fleming’s 

o 

Expedition  through  Canada  in  1872.  By  the  Rev.  George  M.  Grant. 

***  This  forms  the  New  Volume  in  “  Low’s  Library  of  Travel  and 
Adventure.” 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  nearly  900  pp.  cloth  extra,  21s. 

THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  EDUCATION: 

a  Dictionary  of  Information  for  all  interested  in  Education.  Edited  by 
Henry  Kiddle  and  Alexander  J.  Schem. 

‘•The  work  here  offered  to  the  public  is  the  first  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  in  the  English 
language,  although  the  need  of  such  a  work  has  long  beeu  felt.” 


PERIODICALS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

4to.  in  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

CONTENTS  of  MEN  OF  MARK  for 

SEPTEMBER.  No.  XXX.  Three  Permanent  Cabinet-size  Photograph- , 
specially  taken  from  Life  for  this  Work  only,  of 

SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

THOMAS  WOOLNER,  Esq.,  R.A. 

With  brief  Biographical  Notices  by  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

Folio,  iu  wrapper,  Is.  Gd. 

CONTENTS  of  THE  PICTURE  GALLERY 

for  SEPTEMBER.  Part  LXIX.  Yol.  VI. 

I.  THE  MARKET-PLACE  AT  ANTWERP.  By  Hugo  Salmsox. 

II.  A  JAPANESE  FERRY.  By  Paul  Marie  Lenoir. 

Large  Permanent  Photographs. 


'TACITUS:  the  AGRICOLA  and  GERMANY, 

and  the  DIALOGUE  oil  ORATORY.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Maps, 
by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised, 
crown  8yo.  4s.  Gd.  [Now  ready. 

A  POCKET  of  PEBBLES,  with  a  FEW 

SHELLS  ;  being  Fragments  of  Reflection,  now  and  then,  with  Cadence, 
made  up  mostly  by  the  Sea-shore.  By  W.  Philpot.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


4to.  in  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

STREET  LIFE  IN  LONDON  for  SEP¬ 
TEMBER.  Part  VIII.  By  T.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Adolphe. Smith. 
All  Permanent  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  Life  for  this  Work.  With 
Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  Subjects. 

Illustrated  Contents  : 

CAST-IRON  BILLY. 

WORKERS  ON  “THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.” 

THE  STREET  FRUIT-TRADE. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  LS8  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO-,  LONDON. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.B.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  DOST  DAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Shoiv-Rooms, 

At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ; 

and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 


rpiIE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

JL  SILVER. — The  real  NICKEL  SILVER,  intro¬ 
duced  more  than  thirty  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  Patent  Process  of 
Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best 
article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  used  as  such, 
either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  possible  test 
can  it  be  distinguished  fiom  real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
finish  and  durability,  as  follows  : 

Fiddle  or  Bead  or  King’s 
Patterns.  Old  Silv’r.  Thread,  or  Shell. 


12  Table  Forks  . 

12  Table  Spoons . 

12  Dessert  Forks. . . . . 

12  Dessert  Spoons . 

12  Tea  Spoons.. .. . 

d  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bowls 
2  Sauce  Ladles . 

1  Gravy  Spoon . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bowls. . 
1  Mustard  Spoon,  gilt  bl. 
1  Pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  .. 
1  Pair  ol'  Fish  Carvers  . . 

1  Butter  Knife . 

1  Soup  Ladle . 

1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 


£ 

s. 
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s. 
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£ 
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d. 
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Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 

An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
number  of  Knives,  &c.,  £2  15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks  23s.  per  dozen. 

Dessert  „  ,,  17s.  ,. 

Tea  „  „  12s.  „ 

rpEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro- 

-I  Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  15s.  to  £25. 
Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver,  from  £9  the  Set  of  Four 
to  £26  ;  Corner  Dishes,  Electro-Silver,  from  £7  10s. 
to  £18  ISs.  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to 
£15  15s.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  14s.  to  £5  10s.  Cruet 
and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro-Silver,  &c.,  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of 
Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-Eating 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  Process. 


BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.— Gas 

Furnace  Baths,  from  £6  15s.  to  £21  10s. 


Portable  Showers,  8s. 
Nursery,  25s.  to  40s. 
Hip,  15s.  to  38s. 


Pillar  Showers,  £3  10s. 
to  £G  8s. 

Sponging,  7s.  3d.  to  38s. 


A  large  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plunge,  Vapour, 
and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilet  Ware  in  great 
variety,  from  12s.  6d.  to  48s.  the  Set  of  Three. 


T  AMI'S 

of  ALL 

SORTS  and 

1  J 

PATTERNS. 

Kerosine  Oil  Table  Lamps  . 

2s.  Gd.  to  12s. 

Patent  Duplex 

do.  . 

14s.  6d.  to  £6  15s. 

Patent  Silber 

do.  . 

12s.  Gd.  to  £4. 

Suspending 

do.  . 

os.  Od.  to  £9. 

Wall 

do.  . 

5s.  Gd.  to  30s. 

French  Moderateur  Lamps  (complete  with  Chimney 
and  Globe),  from  8s.  to  £9.  Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed 
perfect ;  but  to  ensure  their  proper  action,  pure 
COLZA  OIL  is  supplied  at  the  wholesale  price,  3s.  7d. 
per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  3s.  each  ; 
Chimneys,  6d.  each  ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 


T  UXOLEUM.— This  Oil  is  for  burning 

in  the  Duplex  and  other  Lamps  of  a  similar 
construction.  It  is  a  safe  oil,  free  from  the  objections 
which  apply  to  the  Petroleums,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  a  very  brilliant  light  at  a  moderate  cost. 
Is.  4d.  per  half-gallon  tin. 


BEDSTEADS.  —  Upwards  of  One 

Hundred  and  Fifty  different  Patterns  always 
fixed  for  inspection. 

STRONG  PORTABLE  FOLDING  BEDSTEADS, 
Gft.  long,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  14s.  each. 

BEST  IRON  BEDSTEADS,  fitted  with  dovetail 
Joints,  patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft.  long, 
2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  15s.  Gd.  each. 

CHILDREN’S  COTS,  from  18s.  Cd.  to  £15  15s. 
ORNAMENTED  IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS, 
from  20s.  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads,  &c. 

PATENT  FOLDING  CHAIRS  to  form  BEDSTEAD, 
with  best  Hair  Mattress,  65s.  complete. 

PATENT  ELONGATING  COTS  to  form  COUCH 
or  BEDSTEAD.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or 
Adult.  Full  extended  size,  Gft.  long,  2ft.  6  in.  wide, 
price  35s. ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  especially 
adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  62s.  This  will  also  form  a 
useful  Couch. 


1  REDDING-  MANUFACTURED  on  the 

J  '  Premises,  and  guaranteed,  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON. 
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German  Spring  . 
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Beds,  Poultry,  at  1  s.  per  lb. . . 
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Best  Grey  Goose,  nt  2s.  Gd.  Do. 
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Be^t  White  Do.,  at  3s.  Gd.  Do. 
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12 
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Feather  Pillows,  3s.  Gd.  to 

14s. ; 

Bolsters 

,  from  6s. 

to  29s.  Gd. ;  Down  Pillows, 

from 

11s. 

6d 

i. 

to 

18s; 

Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in  every  variety. 


fl  OOD  CABINET  FURNIT  URE. 

VJ  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASIISTANDS. 

3  ft. 

3  ft.  G  in. 

4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .... 

15s.  Gd. 

20s.  Gd. 

24s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  .... 

28s.  Gd. 

32s.  Od. 

3Us.  Od. 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble  Tops  . 

2Gs.  Od. 

35s.  Od. 

— 

Best  Ditto, Square  Marble 

Ditto . 

70s.  Od. 

87s.  Gd. 

DRAWERS. 

3  ft. 

3  ft.  G  in, 

.  4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  .... 

28s.  Od. 

37s.  Od. 

55s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  .... 

57s.  Od. 

72s.  Gd. 

95s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany . 

73s.  Gd. 

95s.  Od. 

130s.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES. 

3  ft. 

3  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft. 

Go  'd  Maple  or  Oak,  with 

Drawers  . 

1 7s.  Od. 

21s.  6d. 

253.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  Do. . . 

25s.  6d. 

29s.  Od. 

33s.  0d. 

Best  Mahogany  Do . 

45s.  Od. 

47;j.  Gd. 

55s.  0d. 

WARDROBES,  with  Drawers.  Trays,  and  Hanging 
Space.  4ft.  4ft.  Gin.  5  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ....  105s.  Od.  115s.  Od.  127s.  Gd. 
Best  Polished  Pine  ....  175s.  Od.  190s.  Od.  200s.  od. 

Best  Mahogany .  230s.  Cd.  255s.  Od.  290s.  Od. 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  Ac.,  in  proportion. 

Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street,  and 
Newman  Mews. 


Dining  -  room  furniture.— 

Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  30s.  Od.  35s.  Od.  42s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches  .  105s.  Od.  145s.  Od.  210s.  0U. 

Mahogany  Dining  Tables,  telescopic  action,  size  8  ft. 

by  4  ft . 135?.  Od.  155s.  Od.  190s.  Od. 

4ft.  Gin.  5ft.  Gft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  ... .  £9  0s.  £10  0s.  £11  10s. 

With  Plate-glass  backs  ..£10  5s.  £15  15s.  £23  0s. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  37s.  Gd.  5Gs.  65s.  to  180s. 


CUTLERY. — The  most  varied  assort- 

— - '  ment,  all  warranted. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  Table  Dessert  Cvrs. 
finest  steel.  Knives.  Knives,  pr.pr. 
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rpEA-URNS  of  LONDON-MAKE 

JL  ONLY. — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in  the 
world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on  Sale, 
from  34s.  to  £6  15s. 


p  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

VT  All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets,  Pen¬ 
dants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices,  Passages, 
and  Dwelling-rooms.  From  12s.  to  £22.  Brackets 
from  Is.  9d. 


KITCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranged  in 

Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 


1 
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3 

4 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

KITCHEN 
UTENSILS.. 
BRUSHES  and 
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TURNERY . 
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Total  per  Set. . 
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1  )  RAWING  -  ROOM  FURNITURE, 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fancy 

Chairs. 

(CENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables  ;  Cheffoniers 
and  Cabinets,  Davenports  and  Whatnots,  Music  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Stools.  The  above  in  Walnut,  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

ILT  CONSOLE  TABLES  and  PIER 

GLASSES. 

T3APIER  MACIIE  and  IRON  TEA- 

I  TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and 
WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether  as  to  ex¬ 
tent,  variety,  or  novelty  :  Oval  Papier  Mach 6  Trays, 
per  Set  of  Three,  from  25s.  to  10  guineas  ;  ditto  Iron 
ditto,  from  7s.  Gd.  to  4  guineas. 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

Dish-covers  and  hot-water 

DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the  newest 
Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish-Covers,  16s.  9d.  the  Set  of 
Six  ;  elegant  modern  Patterns,  47s.  6d.  to  82s.  the  Set ; 
Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated  Handles,  £3  15s.  6d. 
to  £i>  16s.  the  Set  of  Five ;  Electro-plated,  £9  to  £24 
the  Set  of  Four ;  Block-tin  Hot-Water  Dishes,  with 
wells  for  gravy,  17s.  to  30s. ;  Britannia  metal,  25s. 
to  80s. ;  Electro-plated  on  Britannia  metal,  full  size, 
£5  5s. ;  ditto  on  Silver  nickel,  full  size,  £9. 

/^OAL  SCOOPS.  —  Plain  Black  open 

Vn*  Scoops,  from  2s.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from 
5s.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops,  from  5s.  9d. ;  do.,  with 
Hand  Scoop,  from  7s. ;  do.  do  ,  with  fancy  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  from  10s. ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and 
fitted  with  imitation-ivory  handles,  from  22s.  to  150s. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  35s. 
to  130s. 


JPENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

-L  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.* — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested  before 
finally  deciding  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS  of 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  They  contain  such  an 
assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves.  Ranges,  Chimney- 
Pieces,  Fire-Irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot 
be  approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workmanship,  or 
price. 

Black  Register  Stoves  . from  11s.  8d.  to  £15  18s. 

Bright  do.,  with  ormolu  orna¬ 
ments  .  from  £4  to  £36. 

Bronzed  Fenders .  from  3s.  9d.  to  £10  5s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders  . .  from  £2  2s.  to  £20  15s. 

Chimney-pieces  .  from  £1  10s.  to  £100. 

Fire-irons  (Set  of  Three) _ from  4s.  Gd.  to  £6  10s. 

T>  EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

JL4j  ICE-HOUSES. 


Patent  Ventilating  ditto.  The  same  with 

Inches.  Cistern  and  Filter. 
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Large  Cabinet  Economic  Refrigerators,  with  Water 
Cistern  and  Filter,  from  £7  15s.  to  £17  5s. :  Ice  Pails 
or  Pots,  8s.  Gd.  to  30s. ;  Ice  Moulds,  8s.  to  14s. ;  Ice- 
Making  Machines,  £2  10s.  to  £4. 

HARDEN  NECESSARIE  S, 

a  A  consisting  of  ARCHES,  BASKETS,  BLOWER- 
STANDS,  WIRE-WORK,  &c. 

Garden  Syringes .  4s.  6d.  to  26s. 

Garden  Engines .  80s.  Od.  to  126s. 

Garden  Water  Barrows  . 45s.  Od.  to  87s. 

Garden  Rollers  .  40s.  Od.  to  86s. 

Garden  Chairs .  7s.  6d.  to  32s. 

Garden  Seats  .  20s.  Od.  to  100s. 

Garden  Tools  and  Watering-Pots. 

PATENT  LAWN-MOWERS,  25s.  to  120s. 

To  cut  6  inches,  £1  5s. ;  to  cut  8  inches,  £2  10s. ; 
to  cut  10  inches,  £3  10s.;  to  cut  12  inches,  £4  1.5s. 
Suitable  for  a  Lady— To  cut  14  inches,  £5  16s. ;  to  cut 
16  inches,  £6  17s.  Suitable  for  a  Gentleman. 


The  cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Kailway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Printed  by  SPOTT1SWOODE  &  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  bv  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  88  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Coyent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  September  1,  1877. 
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M.  THIERS. 

THE  surprise  ■which  was  caused  by  the  death  of  M. 

Thiers  was  an  involuntary  recognition  of  his  great 
ability  and  his  political  importance.  On  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  only  one  man  can  satisfactorily  fill  a  conspicuous 
place,  his  presence  seems  by  a  natural  illusion  to  be  as 
certain  as  it  is  thought  indispensable.  No  one  could  really 
think  it  improbable  that  a  man  of  eighty  should  die  ;  and 
yet  in  France  friends  and  enemies  regarded  M.  Thiers  as 
a  candidate  for  an  office  which  has  still  three  years  to  ran. 
His  vivacity,  his  continuing  ambition,  and  the  clearness  of 
his  intellect,  caused  his  advanced  age  to  be  practically  for¬ 
gotten.  He  had  become  the  ostensible  leader  of  a  great 
party,  not  so  much  through  sympathy  with  its  opinions  as 
because  he  was  by  universal  consent  the  first  man  in 
France.  The  same  pre-eminence  was  acknowledged  in 
1871,  when  twenty  or  thirty  departments  indicated  him 
by  their  votes  as  the  necessary  chief  of  the  Government. 
If  he  had  been  more  confident  in  the  security  of  his 
position,  and  less  impatient  of  resistance,  he  might  probably 
have  retained  his  office  until  now.  The  principle  of  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  often  asserts  itself  even  in  default  of 
hereditary  succession.  Unrivalled  personal  wisdom,  and 
even  military  services,  sometimes  enable  the  head  of  a 
Republican  State  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  parties  and 
above  them.  M.  Gambetta  never  gave  a  better  proof  of 
his  sound  political  instinct  than  when  he  resolved  to  rule 
under  the  name  of  the  famous  old  statesman.  He  may 
perhaps  find  a  substitute  equally  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  President;  but  M.  Thiers  alone  would  have  com¬ 
manded  the  useful  deference  which  is  paid  to  a  King.  In 
his  later  years  his  admirers  awarded  to  him,  not  without 
reason,  the  title  of  Liberator  of  the  Territory.  Any  other 
President  would  have  paid  off  the  Germans  as  fast  as  he 
could  raise  the  money  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
capitalists  would  have  advanced  200,000, 000Z.  so  readily  if 
any  other  Frenchman  had  administered  the  Government. 
The  previous  negotiations  for  peaco  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  respect  which  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  but  feel 
for  M.  Thiers  as  an  intellectual  and  political  equal.  The 
misfortunes  of  his  country  could  not  affect  his  personal 
dignity. 

It  may  perhaps  long  be  a  topic  for  harmless  and  unpro¬ 
fitable  controversy  whether  M.  Thiers  was  a  great  man ; 
and  few  enthusiasts  will  contend  that  he  was  uniformly 
good  or  wise.  It  is  certain  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  he 
exercised  great  influence,  which  was  sometimes  used  on 
the  right  side.  None  of  the  journalists  who  succeeded, 
with  the  involuntary  aid  of  Charles  X.  and  Polignac,  in 
overthrowing  the  Monarchy  were  more  active  or  more 
versatile  than  AT.  Thiers.  If  it  is  true  that  he  had  the 
audacity  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  his  daring 
intervention  gave  the  French  nation  the  best  chance  of 
ordered  freedom  which  it  has  yet  enjoyed.  It  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  as  powerful  in  debate  as  in 
political  literature.  Before  he  was  forty  the  unfriended 
adventurer  had  forced  his  way  into  the  Cabinet ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  maintained  or  advanced  the 
rank  which  he  had  acquired.  Throughout  life  M.  Thiers 
was,  as  he  often  said,  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  ;  and, 
like  many  other  votaries  of  the  doctrines  of  1789,  he 
preferred  other  objects  to  the  establishment  of  freedom. 
It  was  a  blunder  and  an  anachronism  to  attempt  to 
combine  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  the  Orleanist 
Monarchy  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  M. 


Thiers,  who  had  the  ultra-professional  zeal  of  a  military 
amateur,  would  gladly  have  resumed  the  policy  of  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  and,  but  for  the  good  sense  of  the  King,  he  would 
have  engaged  in  a  purposeless  war  with  England  in  1840, 
although  France  had  not  an  ally  in  Europe.  On 
his  consequent  dismissal  from  office,  he  divided  his 
activity  between  attacks  on  his  austere  and  unscrupulous 
successor,  which  often  reached  the  throne,  and  the 
composition  of  his  History.  A  nominally  dynastic  or 
constitutional  opposition  prepared  the  Monarchy  for  a 
fall  which  M.  Thiers  never  desired.  At  the  fatal  moment 
of  the  ignoble  riot  of  February  1848,  M.  Thiers  during  an 
administration  of  a  few  hours  precipitated  the  overthrow 
of  Louis  Philippe  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  allow 
General  Bugeaud  to  crush  the  mob  by  military  force.  His 
share  in  the  catastrophe  was  partially  redeemed  by  his 
vigorous  resistance  in  the  National  Assembly  to  the 
agitators  and  charlatans  who  had  undertaken  to  administer 
the  Republic.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  former  Parlia¬ 
mentary  chiefs,  known  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day  as  the 
Burgraves,  who  found  themselves  unexpectedly  at  the  head 
of  a  Conservative  majority.  One  of  the  most  patriotic  acts 
of  his  life  was  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage,  by  which  alone 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  establish  a  free  and  constitu¬ 
tional  Government.  The  failure  of  the  experiment  showed 
that  the  mischief  of  universal  suffrage,  when  once  done,  is 
irrevocable.  A  few  months  later  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
with  an  irony  which  was  almost  humorous,  included  in  the 
same  proclamation  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage  and 
the  revival  of  the  Imperial  despotism.  Although  M.  Thiers 
was  from  the  first  the  opponent,  and  eventually  the  most  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  of  the  Second  Empire,  no  man  in  France  had 
done  so  much  to  render  it  possible  and  popular.  His  History 
of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  is  from  first  to  last  a  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  fraud  and  force  as  they  were  exemplified  in  their 
great  representative,  who  was  the  idol  of  his  historian. 
When  he  was  in  office  M.  Thiers  devised  the  pageant  of 
bringing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena,  with 
the  object  and  result  of  reviving  the  national  prejudice 
against;  England  and  the  passion  for  military  glory.  The 
crafty  heir  of  the  Emperor,  though  in  exile,  understood  his 
countrymen  better  than  M.  Thiers;  and,  but  for  accidental 
miscarriages  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  he  would  have 
fnrnished  at  a  still  earlier  date  a  practical  commentary  on 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire. 

M.  Thiers  rejected  with  proper  pride  the  overtures  of 
Napoleon  III.,  who  would  willingly  have  profited  by  his 
services.  There  was  no  room  for  a  Parliamentary  leader 
and  constitutional  Minister  in  a  Government  which  during 
its  early  and  prosperous  years  was  absolutely  controlled 
by  the  Emperor  himself.  One  of  his  Ministers  said  to  an 
Englishman  who  remonstrated  against  some  recent  poli¬ 
tical  measure,  “  You  might  as  well  speak  to  the  Emperor’s 
“  dog,  for  he  has  as  much  influence  as  I  have.”  At  a 
later  period  Napoleon  III.  began  to  decline  in  health 
and  vigour  ;  and  perhaps  he  really  wished  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  government  by  his  successor  which 
should  be  less  absolute  than  his  own.  The  Legislative 
Body  was  allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  speech ;  and  M. 
Thiers  at  once  seized  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
marvellous  ability  and  vigour.  From  that  time  to  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  he  rather  constituted  than  led  the 
Opposition.  The  policy  of  the  Government  was  incessantly 
denounced  and  ridiculed  by  a  speaker  who  could  not 
be  silenced  as  long  as  freedom  of  debate  was  main¬ 
tained.  It  happened,  luckily  for  his  immediate  purpose, 
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that  M.  Thiers  sincerely  disapproved  of  all  the  best  parts 
of  the  Emperor’s  policy.  Napoleon  III.  had  introduced  an 
instalment  of  Free-trade.  M.  Thiers  was  a  consistent  and 
extreme  Protectionist.  The  establishment  of  Italian  unity 
was  odious  to  a  politician  who  thought,  with  Louis  XIV. 
and  Napoleon  I.,  that  all  neighbouring  States  ought  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  discord  and  weakness  for  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  France.  The  regeneration  of  Germany 
through  the  ascendency  of  Prussia  furnished  a  more  plau¬ 
sible  ground  of  alarm.  M.  Thiers  fanned  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  the  popular  irritation  against  the  Emperor, 
on  the  ground  of  his  failure  to  join  his  arms  with  Austria 
in  1 866.  The  feelmg  which  M.  Thiers  had  stimulated  in¬ 
duced  the  Emperor,  then  weakened  in  mind  and  body,  to 
try  the  desperate  venture  of  1870. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  for  casuists  whether 
opposition  to  the  wise  measures  of  a  despot  does  more  good 
or  harm.  M.  Thiers  misled  his  countrymen  on  foreign 
policy,  but  he  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
absolute  government.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  was  often 
objectionable  in  itself,  and  M.  Thiers  exposed  and  con¬ 
demned  with  impartial  energy  all  measures,  good  or 
bad.  He  publicly  blamed  the  rupture  which  was  founded 
on  the  pretext  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  but 
he  candidly  avowed  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  objection 
to  an  unprovoked  wTar  the  unprepared  state  of  the  army. 
The  result  showed  that  he  was  better  informed  than  the 
Emperor  or  his  Minister  of  War.  As  Chief  of  the 
Executive  and  President  of  the  Republic  M.  'Ihiers 
paid  off  the  German  indemnity,  and  endeavoured  to  nego¬ 
tiate  a  new  and  less  liberal  commercial  treaty  with 
England.  If  he  had  thought  tit,  he  might  probably 
have  effected  an  Orleanist  restoration,  as  the  untoward 
interview  of  Frohsdorf  had  not  then  destroyed  the 
chances  of  the  younger  branch.  M.  Thiers  had  long 
before  avowed  his  adhesion  to  the  Republic,  not  as  the 
best  form  of  government,  but  as  that  which,  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  phrase,  “  divides  us  least.”  He  consequently  found 
himself  opposed  to  a  large  section  of  the  National 
Assembly  ;  and  he  repeatedly  prevented  an  adverse  vote 
by  threatening  to  resign.  No  man  ought  to  deem  himself 
indispensable,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  keep  his  conviction 
to  himself.  An  eminent  and  confidential  friend  of  the 
President,  whom  lie  had  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  was  in  the  spring  of  1873  defeated  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Paris  by  a  vulgar  demagogue ;  and  the  Assembly 
hoped  that  M.  Thiers  would  consequently  reconsider  his 
confidence  in  the  Republic.  The  expectation  was  dis» 
appointed ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  M.  Thiers  ceased 
to  reign.  He  had  probably  not  thought  of  the  respectable 
soldier  who  commanded  the  army  as  a  possible  competitor. 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  never  been  a  politician ;  and  he 
had  professed  gratitude  to  the  President  for  giving  him 
an  opportunity,  in  the  war  with  the  Commune,  of  freshening 
the  laurels  which  had  faded  at  Sedan.  If  M.  Thiers  had 
lived,  he  might  probably  have  enjoyed  another  term  of 
power  ;  but  his  death  was  not  premature,  and  his  life  had 
been  extraordinarily  active,  and,  on  the  whole,  fortu¬ 
nate.  His  success  as  a  speaker  was  brilliant,  though 
he  made  little  pretence  to  rhetorical  elevation.  His 
literary  style  seems  to  foreigners  in  a  high  degree 
spirited  and  lucid,  though  its  purity  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  fastidious  French  critics.  His  prejudices 
and  his  indifference  to  historical  accuracy  impair  the 
value  of  his  work,  but  it  will  long  maintain  its  popu¬ 
larity.  In  domestic  and  foreign  policy  he  was  often 
narrow  and  one-sided  ;  but  he  probably  always  convinced 
himself  that  he  was  acting  for  the  best.  It  is  not  a 
trivial  achievement  to  have  been  universally  recognized  as 
the  foremost  man  in  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world. 


THE  WAR. 

R.  GLADSTONE  from  time  to  time  assures  his 
admirers  at  Hawarden  and  elsewhere  that  he  re¬ 
tracts  nothing  of  the  statements  which  he  made  last  year 
in  speech  and  writing.  He  has  probably  forgotten  the 
peroration  of  his  celebrated  attack  on  the  great,  anti- 
liuman  specimen  of  humanity.  Not  content  with  the 
expression  of  moral  abhorrence,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded 
to  contrast  the  former  military  vigour  of  the  Turks  with 
their  present  decadence.  They  had  been  “  a  tremendous 
"  incarnation  of  military  power,”  but  even  their  warlike 


virtues  had  disappeared.  “  The  decay  of  martial  energy  in 
“  a  Power  which  was  for  centuries  the  terror  of  the 
“  world  is  wonderful.  .  .  .  Turkey  is  at  war  with  Servia, 
“  which  has  a  population,  I  think,  under  a  million  and  a 
“  half,  and  an  army  which  is  variously  stated  at  from  five 
“  to  eight  thousand.  The  rest  of  those  bearing  arms 
“  are  a  hitherto  half-drilled  militia.  It  is  also  at  war  with 
“  the  few  scores  of  thousands  of  that  very  martial  people 
“  who  inhabit  the  mountain  tract  of  Montenegro.  Upon 
“  these  handfuls  of  our  race  an  Empire  of  more  than 
“  thirty  millions  discharges  all  its  might ;  for  this  purpose 
“  it  applies  all  its  own  resources  and  the  whole  of  the 
“  property  of  its  creditors ;  and,  after  two  months  of 
“  desperate  activity,  it  greatly  plumes  itself  on  having  in- 
“  completely  succeeded  against  Servia,  and  less  doubtfully 
“  failed  against  Montenegro.  Shades  of  Bajazets, 
“  Amuraths,  and  Mahmouds  !  ”  Turkey  is  now  at  war 
with  the  few  scores  of  millions  of  that  very  warlike  people 
who  inhabit  Russia ;  and  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Rou- 
mania,  which  is  three  times  as  populous  as  Servia, 
fails  to  be  regarded  as  a  sei’ious  addition  to  the 
danger.  The  Bajazets,  the  Amuraths,  and  the  Mah¬ 
mouds  have  thus  far  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
nation  which  they  once  led  to  battle.  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
not  alone  in  his  misapprehension  of  the  military  power  of 
the  Turks,  though  passionate  animosity  led  him,  in  this  as 
in  other  respects,  to  exaggerate  their  failings.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  they  had  a  large  army,  equipped  with 
weapons  of  the  best  construction,  and  he  might  have  re¬ 
membered  that  in  a  contest  with  Russia  they  would  be 
masters  of  the  sea.  A  leading  statesman  is  not  at  liberty 
to  talk  carelessly  even  on  subjects  of  which  he  has 
no  technical  knowledge ;  but,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be 
excused  for  his  miscalculation  of  Turkish  resources,  he  is 
not  justified  in  founding  on  an  exploded  error  a  series  of 
retrospective  attacks  on  the  Government  of  his  own  country. 
It  has  now  become  visibly  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
Turks  would  have  yielded  to  pressure  if  England  had 
agreed  to  join  Russia  in  a  war  of  coercion.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  commanders  of  the  forts  in  the  Dardanelles- 
had  orders  to  fire  on  any  fleet,  whatever  might  be  the  flag, 
which  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Straits.  Probably  an 
English  fleet  might  have  forced  its  way  to  Constantinople, 
and  it  might  then  have  deprived  the  Turkish  Government 
of  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  monstrous  and 
suicidal  repetition  of  the  policy  of  Navarino  would  indeed, 
have  changed  all  the  prospects  of  the  campaign  ;  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  contends,  not  that  Turkey  would  have  been 
defeated  by  the  joint  action  of  England  and  Russia,  but 
that  the  war  might  have  been  averted  by  menace.  The 
descendants  of  the  Bajazets  and  Amuraths  are  not  easily 
frightened. 

The  mistakes  of  able  military  critics  at  a  distance,  and 
of  intelligent  Correspondents  on  the  spot,  ought  to  serve 
as  a  warning  to  civilians  who  may  be  disposed  to  dogmatize 
on  the  prospects  of  the  war.  The  Russian  generals,  who 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  forming  accurate  judgments, 
had  evidently  misapprehended  the  resources  of  the  enemy 
and  the  conditions  of  the  struggle.  If,  as  is  not  improbable, 
they  obtain  successes  in  their  turn,  the  future  vicissitudes 
of  the  campaign  ought  not  to  excite  surprise.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  intelligent  writers  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Turks,  although  they  were  obstinate  defenders  of  entrench¬ 
ments,  could  not  face  the  Russians  in  the  open  field.  A 
premature  judgment  has  since  been  corrected  by  the 
attacks  on  the  Russian  positions  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  and 
still  more  decisively  by  the  battle  of  Karahassankoi. 
Mehemet  Ali’s  troops  appear  to  have  displayed  discipline 
and  tactical  skill  as  well  as  indomitable  courage  ;  but,  if  their 
leaders  are  prudent,  they  will  only  assume  the  offensive 
when  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  attack.  The  advantage 
of  entrenchments  was  not  fully  recognized  before  the 
American  war ;  and  additional  reason  for  reliance  on 
earthworks  has  since  been  furnished  by  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  arms  of  precision.  The  increased  range  and  the 
greater  accuracy  of  small  arms  render  it  difficult  to  place 
batteries  near  the  enemy’s  lines  ;  and  it  seems  that  a  dis¬ 
tant  artillery  fire  has  little  effect  on  troops  covered  by 
trenches.  There  have  probably  been  sufficient  reasons  for 
delaying  the  threatened  attack  on  Plevna ;  and  the  fortune 
of  the  campaign  is  once  more  changed  by  the  capture  of 
Lovatz.  The  position  of  Plevna  is  now  endangered  both  by 
the  loss  of  Lovatz  and  by  the  movement  of  the  Roumanian 
troops  in  the  rear  ;  yet  an  inferior  force  of  doubtful  mili¬ 
tary'  quality  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  danger  if  Osman 
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P.\snA  found  Prince  Charles  in  his  way  during  a  possible 
retreat  on  Sophia.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  re¬ 
inforcements  which  have  crossed  the  Danube  are  sufficient 
to  justify  a  front  attack  on  Plevna. 

One  material  question  needs  no  professional  knowledge 
for  its  appreciation.  While  the  fortune  of  war  has  suc¬ 
cessively  inclined  in  opposite  directions,  time  precious  to 
the  invader  has  been  passing.  Those  who  judged  by  the 
experience  of  1828  asserted  that  it  was  necessary  to  enter  1 
Bulgaria  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  .Tune.  The  passage 
of  the  Danube  was  effected  at  Galatz  on  the  24th,  and  at 
Simeitza  on  the  27th.  Within  three  weeks  from  that  time 
the  Russians  occupied  Tirnova,  and  took  Nicopolis,  and 
about  the  same  time  General  Goukko  accomplished  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Balkan.  It  then  seemed  that  the  Russians  might 
complete  their  enterprise  within  three  or  lour  months  ;  but 
the  repulse  at  Plevna,  and  their  subsequent  inability  to 
retrieve  the  disaster,  wholly  altered  the  chances  ot  the 
campaign.  The  roads  will  become  impassable  for  artillery 
and  transport  within  two  months  at  the  furthest  ;  and 
the  interval  would  be  occupied  in  the  siege  of 
the  fortresses,  even  if  Osman  Pasha  and  Mehemet 
Ali  were  defeated  within  the  next  few  days.  If  the  hope 
of  reaching  Adrianople  during  the  autumn  is  abandoned, 
it  would  probably  be  expedient  for  military  reasons  to 
winter  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  though  fortified  posts 
would  be  retained,  to  secure  an  unopposed  passage  in  the 
spring  ;  but  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  be  hampered  by 
political  difficulties,  which  his  eulogists  attribute  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  benevolence  and  justice.  When  the  conquest 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Balkan  was  thought  to  have 
been  virtually  achieved,  the  Bulgarians  were  encouraged 
to  assert  their  independence ;  and  in  some  cases  they  took 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  their  former 
masters.  A  civil  administration  for  the  province  was 
established  at  Tirnova,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  ex¬ 
propriating  the  Mussulman  landowners.  If  the  Russian 
troops  were  now  to  recross  the  Danube,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  unfortunate  Bulgarians  would  be 
held  responsible  for  the  suffering  and  the  alarm  which 
have  resulted  from  the  war.  It  will  therefore  bo  neces¬ 
sary  to  retain  all  the  districts  which  have  been  occupied, 
or,  if  the  inhabitants  are  removed  from  outlying  places,  to 
protect  them  by  garrisons.  The  convoys  for  the  supply  of 
an  army  in  Bulgaria  will  cause  much  difficulty  and 
.expense. 

The  dangers  which  beset  the  Turks  are  graver  and  more 
numerous.  It  has  at  last  become  certain  that,  secure  in 
the  support  of  Germany  against  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
her  dominions,  Austria  will  not  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  Russian  arms.  Roumania  has  been  allowed  to 
invade  Turkey  without  remonstrance ;  and  Servia  will 
follow  the  example,  unless  the  Russian  army  encounters 
fresh  reverses.  Greece  also  is  preparing  a  diversion  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  attempted  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
impunity  and  success.  The  hope  of  acquiring  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  would  supply  a  kind  of  excuse  for  a  rupture 
which  is  wanting  to  Roumania  and  Servia.  Neither  Prin¬ 
cipality  has  any  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Porte ; 
and  the  Roumanians  have  neither  the  excuse  of 
assisting  kindred  races  nor  the  motive  of  a  plausible 
claim  to  territorial  aggrandizement.  It  is  more  likely  that 
Roumania  will  lose  the  strip  of  Bessarabia  which  separates 
•the  Russian  dominions  from  the  Danube,  than  that  it  will 
obtain  any  material  advantages.  The  Servians  perhaps 
hope  for  union  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  ; 
but  their  declaration  of  war,  whenever  it  is  made,  will  be 
peculiarly  shameless.  The  English  Government,  though 
it  may  have  no  power  to  interfere,  has  strong  reason  to 
complain  of  contemptuous  disregard  of  its  former  good 
offices.  During  last  autumn,  when  the  Turkish  army 
might  easily  have  overrun  the  country  and  occupied  the 
capital,  the  Porte  was  induced  by  the  intercession  of 
England  to  conclude  a  peace  which  included  no  provision 
for  redress  of  the  injury  caused  by  a  wanton  attack.  The 
Government  of  the  Principality  must  have  been  supposed 
to  pledge  itself  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  until  some 
new  offence  had  been  given  by  Turkey.  It  now  appears 
that  Servia  is  content  to  be  a  mere  dependent  of  Russia. 

The  purpose  and  the  result  of  the  recent  combats  will  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  known  whether  the  attacks 
on  the  Russians  in  different  quarters  formed  part  of  a  con¬ 
certed  scheme.  Competent  judges  assert  with  remarkable 
unanimity  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Russian  com¬ 
manders  have  displayed  but  little  ability ;  but  the  errors  of 


their  adversaries  have  been  far  graver.  If  Suleiman  had 
joined  Osman  Pasha,  instead  of  wasting  his  strength  on  the 
Shipka  Pass,  Lovatz  might  have  been  made  too  strong  for 
attack.  The  value  of  Mehemet  All’s  reported  victory  on 
the  Loin  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  be  followed  by  a  general  advance.  At  present 
the  Russians  are  probably  prudent  in  waiting  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  is  said  that  two  or  three  weeks  must  elapse 
before  the  Guards  can  join  the  army  in  Bulgaria.  Any  blow 
which  is  to  be  struck  ought  to  be  delivered  before  the  end 
of  October,  though  in  some  seasons  the  fine  weather  lasts 
through  the  autumn.  In  the  mcautimo  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  can  the  less  afford  to  make  peace,  because  he 
has  tli us  far  not  established  the  title  which  might  have 
been  founded  on  superior  force  to  territorial  or  political 
concessions. 


FRANCE. 

HE  death  of  M.  Thiers  has  upset  every  calculation 
that  had  been  hazarded  as  to  the  course  of  events  in 
France.  He  was  the  founder  of  Conservative  Republican¬ 
ism,  and  it  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  work  of  his  old 
age  will  outlast  its  parent.  The  strongest  reason  for 
believing  that  it  may  lies  in  the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  chose 
to  associate  his  name  with  the  Republic  rather  than  with 
any  other  form  of  government.  When,  in  1871,  he  found 
himself  the  most  popular  man  in  France,  he  had  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  risk  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen  by  espousing 
a  cause  which  they  were  not  likely  to  favour.  His  ambition 
was  not  of  that  Quixotic  kind  which  invests  with  special 
charms  the  leadership  of  a  forlorn  hope.  It  is  true  his  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  countrymen  was  great  enough  to  give  any 
Government  that  he  recommended  to  them  a  con¬ 
siderable  chance  of  success.  But  it  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  M.  Thiers’s  practical  genius  to  desire  to 
recommend  the  Government  which,  apart  from  his 
adhesion  to  it,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the 
largest  number  of  Frenchmen.  The  fact  that  he  thought 
the  Republic  answered  to  this  description  is  a  strong 
reason  for  thinking  so  still.  No  man  knew  Finance  better 
than  M.  Thiers  ;  and,  though  his  death  deprives  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  a  leader  who  could  and  did  do  them  incom¬ 
parable  services,  it  in  no  way  weakens  the  argument 
derived  from  his  original  faith  in  their  prospects.  No 
doubt,  when  he  surveyed  the  future  in  1871,  he  saw  how 
much  he  could  do  to  make  the  Republic  accepted  by 
Frenchmen.  But  he  saw  also  that  what  he  could  do 
would  count  for  more  if  it  was  bestowed  on  the  Republic 
than  if  it  was  bestowed  on  any  of  its  rivals.  If  this 
opinion  was  well  founded  then,  it  is  better  founded  now. 
If  six  years  ago  the  Republic  was  the  Government  that 
divided  Frenchmen  least,  nothing  that  has  happened  since 
has  robbed  it  of  that  distinction.  On  the  contrary, 
what  was  at  that  time  visible  only  to  the  penetrating 
vision  ®f  M.  Thiers  has  now  become  a  commonplace  with 
numbers  who  then  wondered  at  his  conclusion,  even 
while  they  accepted  it.  Under  the  Republic  the  Com¬ 
mune  has  been  overtln’own ;  the  indemnity  has  been 
paid  off ;  a  weight  of  taxation  greater  than  was  ever 
before  imposed  on  any  nation  has  been  borne  without 
complaint  and  without  suffering ;  the  army  has  been  re¬ 
constructed  ;  and  France  has  been  once  more  raised  to  a 
place  among  the  Great  Powers  which  is  at  least  as  far 
above  what  she  could  have  expected  in  1871  to  hold  in 
six  years’  time  as  it  is  below  that  which  she  was  supposed 
to  hold  before  the  war  with  Germany.  Even  the  reverses 
of  the  Republican  party  have  turned  in  some  sort  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Republic.  If  M.  Thiers  had  died 
President,  France  would  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Re¬ 
public  apart  from  his  guardianship.  As  it  is,  she  has  seen 
it  pass  into  the  care  of  its  bitter  enemies  and  survive  the 
transfer.  In  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  have  not  been  able  td  destroy 
the  Republic,  the  fact  that  M.  Thiers  was  able  to  found  it 
seems  almost  insignificant. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  M.  Thiers’s  death  may 
be  regarded  as  less  disastrous  to  the  Republicans  than  it 
is  at  first  natural  to  think  it.  It  seems,  so  to  say,  to  make 
the  Republic  older  by  a  generation.  It  is  no  longer  a  self- 
made  Government ;  it  has  the  beginnings  of  an  ancestry. 
So  long  as  its  founder  lived  it  was  impossible  to  forget  how 
young  it  was  among  French  Governments  ;  but,  now  that 
it  can  trace  back  its  pedigree  to  the  famous  dead,  it  jumps 
at  once  to  a  decent  antiquity.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  for 
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those  who  wish  to  honour  M.  Thiers  now  that  he  is  gone 
to  dissociate  the  object  of  their  respect  from  the  work 
which  was  the  crown  of  his  life.  Though  the  public 
funeral  which  policy  or  natural  kindliness  prompted 
Marshal  MacMahon’s  Government  to  offer  has  been  de¬ 
clined,  the  long  procession  will  still  pass  through  Paris 
amidst  every  mark  of  national  mourning  ;  and  how  are 
people  to  be  kept  from  reflecting  that  this  representative 
Frenchman,  this  statesman  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
his  country  that  even  his  enemies  cannot  withhold  from 
him  the  tribute  of  an  extorted  respect,  was  also  the  man 
who  through  the  last  and  greatest  years  of  his  life  preached 
unceasingly  that  the  best  chance  of  securing  free  and 
orderly  government  lay  in  the  frank  acceptance  of  the 
Republic?  For  the  first  time  in  French  history,  the  greatest 
Frenchman  of  his  time  has  died  peacefully  under  a  peaceful 
Republic  which  his  last  act  was  to  commend  to  his  country. 
The  manifesto  which  he  was  to  have  issued  in  view  of  the 
elections  remains  among  his  papers,  and  serves  as  his  legacy 
to  the  French  people.  Every  honour  that  is  paid  to  his 
memory  will  be  another  stamp  on  this  document,  another 
testimony  to  the  claim  that  he  had  on  the  ear  of 
the  nation.  Marshal  MacMahon  may  declare  that 
the  loss  which  France  has  sustained  transcends  all  party 
limits,  and  can  only  be  adequately  mourned  by  a  united 
nation.  But  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  was  so  great  when  living,  and  is  so  missed  when  dead, 
reached  his  highest  eminence  under  institutions  which  he 
deliberately  held  to  bo  the  best  that  France  could  have. 
Nor  can  he  hope  that  the  nation  will  forget  thatM.  Thiers 
was  a  Republican  because  for  the  last  four  years  he  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  his  countrymen.  Down 
to  last  spring  the  Marshal  might  have  persuaded  himself 
of  this ;  but  since  the  16th  of  May  M.  Thiers  has  been 
universally  regarded,  not  as  the  President  who  made  way 
for  Marshal  MacMahon,  but  as  the  successor  for  whom 
Marshal  MacMahon  might  have  to  make  way.  The  position 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  Marshal’s  act,  he  has  held  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  countrymen  will  be  confirmed  by  his  dying 
address  to  the  constituencies;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  name 
may  prove  as  great  a  power  at  the  elections  as  though  he 
were  still  living. 

It  is  unhappily  possible  that  the  excitement  caused  by 
M.  Thiers’s  death  may  for  the  moment  give  place  to  the 
excitement  caused  by  his  funeral.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  Mme.  Thiers  -would  consent 
to  accept  a  State  funeral  were  entirely  of  her  own 
framing,  or  were  in  part  due  to  the  advice  of  her  political 
friends.  In  the  former  case  they  are  not,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  proper  subjects  for  comment.  The  sense  of  private  and 
personal  loss  is  keener  even  than  the  sense  of  public  and 
political  loss ;  and  in  settling  the  arrangements  of  a  man’s 
funeral  his  widow  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  take  her  own 
way  without  challenge.  If  the  decision  is  in  any  degree 
due  to  the  advice  of  the  Republican  leaders,  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  error.  It  is  not  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
with  how  much  annoyance  the  Republican  party  would 
have  seen  their  great  statesmau  taken  possession  of 
immediately  upon  his  death  by  a  Government  which  in 
life  he  was  opposing  with  all  his  strength.  But  the  homage 
rendered  natural  by  the  unapproachable  position  which  M. 
Thiers  held  among  Frenchmen  would  after  all  have  been  an 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  work.  It  would 
not  have  been  to  the  Orleanist  Minister,  or  to  the  partial 
historian  of  the  Empire,  that  the  doors  of  the  Invalides 
would  have  been  thrown  open  ;  it  would  have  been  to  the 
ex-President  of  the  French  Republic,  to  the  man  whose 
versatile  sagacity  taught  him,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  ceased  to  be  learners,  that  the  Republic  is  the  only 
Government  under  which  France  can  hope  to  enjoy  stable 
prosperity.  The  funeral  would  have  been  ordered  by 
Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  Ministers  ;  but  every  honour 
rendered  to  M.  Thiers  would  have  been  a  censure 
on  the  shortsighted  and  ungrateful  Conservatives  who 
drove  him  from  power.  More  than  this,  a  State 
funeral  would  have  brought  out  in  the  strongest 
colours  the  real  character  of  the  factions  who  have  thought 
the  days  between  death  and  burial  a  fitting  time  for  brutal 
abuse,  and  yet  more  brutal  jests.  When  M.  Louis  Veuillot 
parades  his  familiarity  with  the  next  world  to  define  M. 
Thiers’s  place  in  it,  or  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac  thanks  M. 
Thiers  for  having  at  last  liberated  the  territory  of  himself, 
they  show  plainly  that  they  are  not  Frenchmen.  To  M. 
Veuillot  France  is  nothing,  except  in  so  far  as  he  thinks 
she  may  serve  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  ToM.  Paul  he  Cassagnac 


I  France  is  nothing,  except  in  so  far  as  she  may  repair 
the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty  with  which  his  prospects  and 
his  passions  are  bound  up.  It  would  have  been  a  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  Republican  cause  to  have  seen  these  vulture3 
of  journalism  plying  their  unclean  work  over  the  grave  of 
the  man  whom  every  department  of  the  State  was  combin¬ 
ing  to  honour.  The  funeral  of  M.  Thiers  will  be  invested, 
it  may  be,  with  greater  significance,  because  with  greater 
popularity,  by  the  change  ;  but  when  the  balance  is  struck 
between  gain  and  loss,  it  will  remain  matter  for  regret  that 
the  ceremony  should  have  been  depi-ived  of  that  State 
character  which  the  Government  were  properly,  if  selfishly, 
anxious  to  attach  to  it. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

ANEW  convention  has  been  made  between  Egypt  and 
England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  Viceroy  has  thus  taken  a  further  step  towards  carrying 
out  the  policy  which  he  has  long  pursued.  To  prevent 
slaves  coming  into  Egypt,  to  protect  slaves  already  in  the 
country  against  ill-treatment,  and  to  see  that  no  slaves  are 
held  there,  whether  treated  ill  or  well,  are  the  three  successive 
stages  through  which  the  ruler  of  a  country  like  Egypt 
must  pass  if  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  begin  at  the  end,  and  to  declare  and  enforce  that 
no  slaves  should  be  held  in  Egypt,  everything  would  be 
easy.  If  no  slaves  could  be  held  in  Egypt,  none  would  be 
brought  there  ;  and  if  there  were  no  slaves,  none  could  be 
badly  treated.  But  it  never  has  been  possible,  and  it  is 
not  possible  now,  for  the  Viceroy  simply  to  forbid  the 
holding  of  slaves.  That  no  slaves  should  be  found 
in  Egypt  is  an  end  toward  which  ho  is  obliged  to 
work  indirectly.  The  religion  of  the  country  recognizes 
slavery,  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  country 
assume  its  existence  ;  and  an  institution  which  has 
flourished  for  thousands  of  years,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  national  religion,  and  has  become  an  intimate  part 
of  daily  and  family  life,  is  not  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  a 
stroke  of  the  Viceregal  pen.  It  is  not  as  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  in  Egyptian  slavery  to  shock  the  feelings  common  to 
all  men  above  the  rank  of  barbarians.  On  the  contrary, 
the  life  of  the  slave  seems  to  many  Egyptian  freemen  by 
no  means  an  unenviable  one.  The  -white  slaves  or 
Abyssinians — for  the  supply  of  Circassians  has  almost 
entirely  ceased — are  the  inmates  of  the  families  of  rich  men. 
The  females  are  frequently  the  wives  of  their  masters,  and, 
if  not,  still  their  children  are  born  free.  After  a  certain 
period  of  servitude,  males  and  females  are  generally 
emancipated,  and,  when  emancipated,  are  in  some  way  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  black  slaves  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile 
are  almost  exclusively  used  as  domestic  servants.  There  is 
nothing  in  Egypt  like  the  slave  labour  of  the  English  and 
American  sugar-plantations  of  other  days ;  and,  so  far  as  field 
labour  is  compulsory  in  Egypt,  it  is  the  free  fellahs  and  not  the 
black  slaves  that  are  subject  to  it.  The  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  domestic  service  as  compared  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  population  are  shared  by  these  black 
slaves.  They  are  well  cared  for,  they  live  without  anxiety, 
and  they  look  down  on  the  peasantry  broiling  in  the  sun 
and  fleeced  by  the  tax-gatherer.  In  return,  they  are 
despised  as  being  dependents,  and  they  have  to  take  their 
chance  of  finding  a  good  or  a  bad  master.  An  Egyptian 
proprietor  no  more  thinks  of  pitying  them  than  an  English 
gentleman  thinks  of  pitying  his  footmen.  Nor  can  he  see 
that  the  Abyssinian  women  of  his  household  have  any 
cause  of  complaint.  He  has  purchased  them,  married 
them,  lived  with  them,  and  cared  for  them,  because  they 
are  much  better  looking  and  retain  their  good  looks  much 
longer  than  the  native  Arab  women,  and  pretty  women 
rule  men  in  Egypt  as  elsewhere.  In  slavery  and  con¬ 
cubinage  he  sees  nothing  wrong,  for  his  religion  sanctions 
them  ;  and  all  he  asks  himself  is  whether,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  domestic  servants  and  concubines  have  mode¬ 
rately  happy  lives ;  and,  unless  he  is  worse  than  the  bulk 
of  his  class,  he  can  answer  conscientiously  that  they  have. 

But,  no  doubt,  all  masters  are  not  good,  and  some  slaves 
are  ill-treated.  Against  abuses  of  this  sort  the  Khedive 
set  to  work  some  years  ago  with  a  sense  of  unfettered 
energy,  for  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  with  him.  He 
ordered  that  every  slave  who  was  proved  to  have  been  ill- 
used  should  be  at  once  set  at  liberty.  The  masters,  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  enactment,  trumped  up 
charges  of  theft  and  other  small  crimes,  and  the  slave 
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was  imprisoned  unless  he  consented  to  return  to  his  master. 
On  this,  as  Mr.  McCoan  has  set  forth  in  his  recent  work  on 
Egypt,  the  Khedive  ordered  that  tbe  foreign  Consuls 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  should,  if  they 
thought  fit,  have  power  to  demand  the  manumission  of  the 
slave.  Unfortunately,  the  foreign  Consuls  and  their  agents 
were  more  zealous  than  wise.  They  set  free  slaves  by 
wholesale.  They  attempted,  by  a  very  unfair  exercise  of 
the  power  granted  them,  not  to  control,  but  to  extirpate, 
slavery  ;  and  in  one  place  1,700  slaves  were  set  free  in  a 
single  month.  .  The  subjects  of  the  Khedive  remonstrated, 
and  he  limited  the  power  of  manumission  to  cases  in  which 
the  ill-usage  was  distinctly  proved  before  a  mixed  tribunal 
of  the  consular  agents  sitting  with  native  officials,  but  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Consuls  in  the  chief  towns.  Practically 
this  way  of  managing  things  seems  to  work  well,  and  gross 
cases  of  ill-treatment  are  understood  to  be  rare.  But,  even 
if  slaves  are  well  treated,  the  primary  source  of  evil  re¬ 
mains.  The  stock  of  slaves  is  not  self-recruiting,  and  if 
slavery  is  to  be  kept  up,  fresh  slaves  must  be  imported.  It 
is  the  frightful  sufferings  endured  by  the  captured  negroes 
on  their  way  to  their  future  homes,  and  the  misery  and 
desolation  spread  through  the  regions  of  capture  by  the 
practice  of  kidnapping,  that  constitute  the  real  horrors  of 
Mahomedan  slavery.  The  Viceroy  has  long  endeavoured 
to  check  the  practice,  and  to  some  extent  he  has  succeeded. 
Slaves  used  to  be  brought  into  Egypt  in  long  droves  at  a 
time,  and  these  droves  are  now  almost  unknown.  Colonel 
Gordon  has  lately  been  appointed  absolute  governor  for 
life  of  all  Egypt  above  the  Second  Cataract,  and  when 
he  first  saw  the  piowers  granted  to  him  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  the  slave 
trade  was  not  suppressed.  But  when  he  came  to 
examine  the  state  of  things  really  existing,  he  found 
that  tho  Viceroy  had  already  managed  to  stop  the 
droves,  and  that  slaves  were  only  smuggled  in  by  small 
batches.  Colonel  Gordon  at  once  recognized  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  do  much  more  than  had  been  done,  as  no 
energy  can  suffice  to  guard  the  enormous  frontier  of 
Southern  Egypt  against  the  intrusion  of  traders  who  come 
with  only  four  or  five  slaves  in  their  train.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  too  that  only  a  portion  of  the  slaves  brought 
into  Egypt  is  intended  for  the  Egyptian  market.  Their 
main  destination  is  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  in  order  to  be  sent  there,  they 
have  to  be  carried  through  Egyptian  territory  and  shipped 
at  an  Egyptian  port.  The  country  through  which  they 
are  conveyed  is  so  wild,  and  the  coast  of  Egypt  is  so  long, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  slaves  being  shipped ; 
and,  if  they  are  once  shipped,  the  only  thing  is  to  capture 
at  sea  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  set  free 
the  slaves. 

To  do  this  with  anything  like  real  efficiency  is  a  costly 
and  troublesome  operation,  and  by  the  new  convention 
England  agrees  to  help  the  Khedive  in  carrying  it  out. 
By  this  convention  the  Khedive  engages  to  prohibit  the 
importation  or  the  transit  of  slaves  into  or  through  his 
territories.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  traffic  is,  if  an 
Egyptian,  to  be  tried  for  stealing  with  murder  by  a  court- 
martial,  and,  if  a  foreigner,  is  to  be  handed  over  to  his  con¬ 
sular  authorities,  while  the  slaves  found  in  his  possession  are 
to  be  liberated  and  provided  for.  These  are  not,  it  may  be 
observed,  so  much  new  provisions  as  a  revival  of  existing 
provisions,  and  all  that  is  new  is  that  the  Khedive  bow 
solemnly  binds  himself  to  England  to  put  the  present  law 
into  full  force.  But  there  follow  two  clauses  which  intro¬ 
duce  important  novelties.  In  the  first  place,  the  Khedive 
engages  that  all  traffic  in  slaves  shall  cease  after  a  certain 
period  has  elapsed,  which  period  is  fixed  at  seven  years  for 
Egypt  Proper,  and  twelve  years  for  the  territory  of  Colonel 
Gordon.  At  present  the  importation  of  slaves  is  for¬ 
bidden,  but  not  the  sale  of  slaves  in  whom  the  owner  has 
a  valid  title  of  possession.  The  Khedive  does  not  go  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  the  mere  holding  of  slaves.  An  Egyptian 
will  be  able  to  hold  slaves,  but  not  to  acquire  them.  In  a 
few  years,  if  no  new  slaves  could  be  acquired,  slaves  would 
die  out.  The  process  will  of  course  be  a  gradual  one,  and 
its  slowness  will  disappoint  the  more  zealous  advocates 
of  abolition.  But  the  Khedive  is  aware  that  one  national 
institution  cannot  be  changed  effectively  unless  other  in¬ 
stitutions  connected  with  it  are  modified  in  the  same 
direction.  Polygamy  in  one  way  lies  at  the  root  of 
Egyptian  slavery,  and  polygamy  seems  to  be  necessarily 
accompanied  by  the  seclusion  of  women.  In  order  to 
produce  a  state  of  things  in  which  slavery  will  be  treated 


as  unnatural,  tho  fashions  of  life  must  be  changed  ;  and  any 
fashions  of  life  affecting  women  change  very  slowly.  But 
already  a  conspicuous  approach  to  monogamy  is  being 
made.  It  is  beginuing  to  be  thought  the  correct  thing  for 
an  Egyptian  of  high  standing  to  have  only  one  wife.  The 
heir  of  the  Khedive,  for  example,  is  content  with  one  wife  ; 
and  all  the  Viceregal  family  is  brought  up  as  nearly  in 
European  ways  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  inmates 
of  the  harem  show  themselves  more  publicly  than  used  to 
be  allowed,  and  the  greatest  step  of  all  has  been  taken  in 
the  public  education  of  girls,  which  has  been  begun  with 
great  success  at  Cairo  under  the  patronage  and  through 
the  munificence  of  ladies  belonging  to  the  Viceregal 
family.  All  this  is,  however,  apart  from  England.  The 
Viceroy  tells  England,  as  a  Power  nearly  interested 
in  the  suppression  of  slavery,  what  he  is  willing  to 
undertake  in  his  own  dominions.  But  the  importation 
of  slaves  into  Egypt  is  a  much  more  manageable  evil 
than  the  transit  of  slaves  through  Egypt,  and  it  is 
in  his  endeavours  to  stop  the  transit  that  England  now 
undertakes  to  help  him.  In  order  to  co-operate  effectually, 
the  two  Powers  are  to  be  authorized  to  detain  and  search 
for  slaves  the  vessels  of  each  other  in  the  Bed  Sea,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  the  East  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  maritime  waters  of  Egypt  ;  and  this 
power  is  extended  in  favour  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  inland 
waters  of  Egypt.  One  of  the  very  greatest  difficulties  with 
which  the  Khedive  has  had  to  contend  has  been  that  slaves 
were  carried  in  his  own  inland  waters  under  foreign  flags  ; 
but  henceforth  England  will  be  free  from  the  reproach  of 
allowiug  such  an  abuse  of  her  flag  to  be  possible.  England 
may  now  fairly  ask  other  European  Powers  to  do  what  she 
has  done,  and  to  allow  vessels  suspected  of  being  slave 
carriers  to  be  detained  and  searched.  It  is  idle  to  think 
that  the  Viceroy,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  can 
single-handed  stop  the  transit  of  slaves  through  his  terri¬ 
tories.  The  only  possible  way  of  stopping  the  transit  is  to 
make  it  certain  that,  if  slaves  are  brought  to  the  coast  for 
shipment  to  Asia,  they  will  be  seized  in  the  passage.  The 
naval  power  of  the  Khedive  is  not  nearly  adequate  for  the 
purpose  ;  but,  if  England  chooses  to  exercise  her  naval 
power,  and  is  not  hindered  by  want  of  authority  to  search, 
she  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  closing  the  Asiatic  market  to 
the  slave- hunters  of  Central  Africa ;  and  this  is  the  task 
which  under  the  Convention  he  has  engaged  to  enter 
on  with  new  energy  and  new  means  of  fulfilling  it 
satisfactorily. 


MORMONISM  AND  BRIGIIAM  YOUNG. 

THE  death  of  Brigham  Young  may  probably  be  followed 
by  the  collapse  of  his  church  and  religion  ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  rash  to  form  a  confident  opinion  on  the  further 
development  of  a  remarkable  mystery  or  puzzle.  In  former 
times  orthodox  theologians  agreed  with  English  and 
French  freethinkers  in  ascribing  to  deliberate  fraud  the 
religions  which  they  respectively  believed  to  be  false.  The 
Encyclopedists  regarded  Moses,  as  divines  looked  on 
Mahomet,  in  the  light  of  a  selfish  impostor.  More  accurate 
study  of  history  has  so  far  reversed  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  founders  of  religions  are  now  generally  recognized 
as  sincere  enthusiasts,  even  when  their  authority  is  rejected. 
Condescending  tolerance  is  almost  as  pleasant  a  habit  of 
thought  as  the  indignant  zeal  which  vents  itself  in  per¬ 
secution  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  modern  doctrine  contains 
a  larger  admixture  of  truth.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  semi-mythical  Buddha  and  the  historical  Mahomet 
believed  to  a  large  extent  both  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  proclaimed  and  in  their  own  divine  mission; 
and  on  a  smaller  scale  heresiarchs  have  erred  rather 
by  exaggeration  of  favourite  theories  than  by  conscious 
innovation.  Even  Spiritualism,  though  mainly  dependent 
on  mendacity,  contains  an  element  of  self-deception.  The 
interest  of  Mormonism  consists  in  the  exceptional  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  being  founded  on  wilful  lies.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  only  flourished  by  its  adaptation  to  natural 
passions  or  prejudices,  and  to  social  and  economic  needs ; 
but  the  original  revelation  was  a  clumsy  and  inten¬ 
tional  forgery.  Joe  Smith  and  his  accomplices  turned 
a  tenth-rate  novel  into  a  revelation  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
they  exhibited  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  book  as 
tablets  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  inspired  Book  of 
Mormon  was  afterwards  found  to  have  as  little  vitality  as 
merit,  and  in  its  later  form  Mormonism  has  affected  to  be 
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one  of  many  Christian  sects.  The  Latter  Day  Saints 
would  perhaps  have  willingly  dissociated  themselves  from 
their  own  early  history  and  from  their  sacred  book;  and 
probably  their  converts  supposed  themselves  to  adopt  some 
abstruse  doctrine  connected  with  the  millennium.  The 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  Cromwell’s  time  had  somewhat 
the  same  fashion  of  misapplying  Scripture  texts;  and  the 
Mormons,  like  their  predecessors  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  inherit  the  earth. 
It  is  in  their  preference  of  terrestrial  results  to  posthumous 
hopes  that  their  past  prosperity  and  their  chance  of  con¬ 
tinued  existence  principally  consist. 

The  consequences  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Joe 
Smith  seemed  to  countenance  the  commonplace  theory  that 
the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  The  pro¬ 
position  is  wholly  false  where  persecution  is  systematic  and 
obstinate.  The  fitful  violence  of  Roman  Emperors  failed 
to  exterminate  Christianity  ;  but  in  later  ages  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  finally  trodden  out  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  In  England  the  Smithfield  fires 
failed  to  effect  their  object  because  they  were  only  kept 
alight  long  enough  to  produce  resentment,  and  not  to 
exterminate  Protestantism.  In  the  United  States  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  national  institutions  are 
equally  unsuited  to  thoroughgoing  persecution.  The 
Mormon  sect,  with  its  perverse  doctrines  and  ano¬ 
malous  practices,  became  too  unpopular  to  be  en¬ 
dured  in  the  midst  of  a  settled  community ;  but  no 
American  Inquisitor  would  have  dreamed  of  pursuing 
the  fugitives,  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  into  a  remote 
wilderness.  The  migration  of  the  survivors  to  the  Salt 
Lake  illustrated  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  leaders, 
and  the  faith  of  the  general  body.  When  the  Mormons 
ceased  to  trouble  society  with  their  presence,  their  here¬ 
tical  doctrines  would  have  soon  been  forgotten  if  the 
anomalous  practice  of  polygamy  had  not  kept  curiosity  and 
repugnance  alive.  The  distinctive  element  of  Mormonism 
has  been  chiefly  cultivated  through  the  doctrine  and 
example  of  Brigham  Young,  who  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  Joe  Smith,  to  supreme  authority  in  the  sect.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  system  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
English  or  European  tradition  should  take  lasting  root ; 
but  a  novel  appeal  to  paradoxical  and  licentious  instincts 
will  always  find  a  certain  response.  The  Mormon  doctrine 
provoked  disgust  and  remonstrance  outside  the  community 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  ;  but  the  monopoly  of  polygamous  in¬ 
dulgence  proved  to  be  for  the  time  a  profitable  possession. 
The  majority  of  proselytes  were  not  of  American  blood. 
The  Mormon  apostles  and  missionaries  discovered  an  un¬ 
suspected  vein  of  impatience  and  unrest  in  the  midst  of  the 
dull  monotony  of  English  rural  life.  Labourers  and  their 
families,  who  might  have  been  thought  devoid  of  imagina- 
tion  and  incapable  of  appreciating  novelty,  were  aroused 
by  the  surprising  offer  of  an  earthly  paradise  in  an  un¬ 
known  region.  Proportionally  the  most  numerous  and 
most  eager  converts  were  found  in  Wales.  Profound 
ignorance  of  all  branches  of  secular  knowledge  was  there 
combined  with  a  national  taste  for  theological  controversy  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Mormon  doctrines  were  not  much  more 
ecceutric  than  the  declamations  of  preachers  who  were 
sheltered  from  criticism  by  their  use  of  a  language  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  sceptical  strangers. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  proposition  that  practical 
success  is  achieved,  not  by  perverse  efforts  at  originality, 
but  by  conformity  to  natural  laws.  The  Mormon  propa¬ 
ganda  was  supported  by  admirable  care  for  the  material 
welfare  of  proselytes  to  a  fraudulent  creed.  The  converts 
found  their  wants  provided  for  by  an  emigration  society 
which  neglected  no  detail ;  and  at  the  end  of  their  long 
journey  they  were  provided  with  subsistence  and  with 
labour  suited  to  their  various  capacities.  Brigham  Young 
was  capable  of  any  amount  of  doctrinal  mendacity  which 
might  be  required  to  confirm  the  faith  of  his  disciples ;  but 
his  sermons  consisted  chiefly  of  economic  precepts,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
labour.  Sunday  after  Sunday  his  flock  was  reminded  that 
it  was  time  to  sow  wheat  or  to  dig  potatoes  ;  and  a  bene¬ 
volent  despotism  which  enforced  the  conditions  of  well- 
being  provoked  no  jealousy  or  resistance.  Even  the 
abominable  institution  of  polygamy  was  not  without  its 
economic  advantage  to  the  dominant  sex.  In  Utah  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  hire  housemaids  and  cooks ; 
but  half-a-dozen  wives  distributed  among  themselves  the 
various  duties  of  the  household.  A  letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  a  Mormon  wife  was  once  published  in  an 


English  newspaper,  which  stated  that  the  master  of  the  house 
had  with  difficulty  consented,  at  the  instauce  of  herself  and 
her  so-called  sisters,  to  give  them  a  colleague  versed  in  the 
management  of  the  dairy.  Similar  pressure  would  have 
been  applied  to  an  English  householder,  not  by  his  wives, 
but  by  his  hired  maidservants.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  was  also  a  source  of  wealth.  Tho  Prophet  per¬ 
haps  alone  discerned  the  possibility  of  developing  under  a 
despotism  or  theocracy  the  resources  which  have  elsewhere 
provided  means  of  expansion  for  American  democracy. 
There  are  some  advantages  in  authority,  though  it  may 
not  be  so  indispensable  in  a  new  country  as  in  a  more 
sophisticated  society ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  of  North 
America,  the  Mormons  alone  practised  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  ruler  not  elected  by  themselves.  English  and 
Welsh  immigrants  were,  at  least .  on  their  first  arrival, 
disposed  to  prefer  comfortable  security  to  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  freedom.  The  spiritual  chief  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  reverence  was  a  skilful  and  considerate 
master.  As  in  Mahometan  countries,  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plurality 
of  wives. 

As  long  as  his  orders  were  obeyed  Brigham  Young  was 
not  a  tyrannical  potentate  and  patriarch ;  but  he  had  no 
scruple  in  repelling  by  fraud  or  violence  any  interference 
which  threatened  his  supremacy.  One  of  his  bishops  was 
lately  executed  for  his  share  in  a  massacre  of  immigrants 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated  several  years 
ago  under  the  orders  of  the  Mormon  Government.  The 
crime  was  actually  committed  by  Indiaus  ;  but  Brigham 
Young  had  displayed  his  usual  ability  in  establishing  an  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  native  tribes  ;  and,  as  a  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  court  considered  that  the  guilt  of  the  bishop  was 
proved,  the  reigning  Prophet  was  probably  not  a  stranger 
to  the  transaction.  The  extension  of  settlements  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  the  increasing  admixture  of  strangers  or 
Gentiles  with  the  population,  impaired  more  and  more  the 
security  of  the  Mormon  dominion.  Its  overthrow  was 
assured  when  the  Pacific  Railway  gave  access  to  the  Salt 
Lake  from  the  East  and  the  West.  Brigham  Young  dis¬ 
played  both  vigour  and  ingenuity  in  a  long  struggle  with 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Although  he  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  predecessor,  he  found  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  adversaries  who  were  sometimes  as  unscrupulous 
as  himself.  The  boasted  toleration  of  American  law  and 
opinion  was  suspended  in  dealing  with  polygamy ; 
and  statutes  passed  for  entirely  different  purposes  were 
strained  for  the  suppression  of  an  unpopular  practice. 
If  it  is  an  advantage  to  anticipate  disappointment  and 
misfortune,  Brigham  Young  may  be  thought  happy 
in  tho  opportune  time  of  his  death.  All  his  cunning 
and  audacity  would  have  failed  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  unbelieving  strangers,  who  violate  the  sanctity  of 
his  seclusion.  His  followers  will  probably  be  absorbed 
in  the  crowd;  and  their  peculiar  doctrines  will  disappear. 
Polygamy  could  in  no  case  have  been  long  maintained  ;  and 
if  the  Mormons  have  any  other  religious  tenets,  they  will  be 
allowed  to  preach  and  to  worship  in  any  form  which  they 
may  prefer.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  now 
spirit  enough  for  a  new  migration ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  enthusiasts  may  take  refuge  in  Mexican  territory, 
where  they  could  maintain  their  independence  in  spite  of 
the  natives,  and  where  they  would  be  temporarily  secure 
from  the  officious  interference  of  American  intruders.  If 
the  Mormon  Church  survives,  Brigham  Young  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  its  principal  saint  and  hero. 


ADMIRALTY  ORGANIZATION. 

rip  HE  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  now  returned 
JL  from  his  brief  holiday,  and  entered  on  hrs  new  and 
arduous  duties.  The  task  which  he  has  undertaken  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  light  and  easy  one,  inasmuch  as  the  navy  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition,  and 
many  serious  reforms  are  urgently  required.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  this  instance  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  apply  the  proverb  of  new  brooms. 
There  is  much  to  be  done,  and  of  course  the  sooner  it  can 
be  done  the  better  ;  but  a  caurtious  and  well-considered 
policy  will  save  time  in  the  long  run,  and, judging  from  Mr. 
Smith’s  official  antecedents,  we  have  no  ground  to  fear  that 
he  will  be  tempted  into  any  hasty  conclusions  or  rash  ex¬ 
periments.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  naval 
administration  is  that,  while  its  faults  are  sufficiently  con- 
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spicucms,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  wliat  remedies  shouldbe  tried, 
and  how  the  dead  weight  of  professional  traditions  and 
prejudices  can  be  overcome.  If,  however,  the  present  First 
Lord  looks  back  over  the  history  of  his  department,  he  will 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his  predecessors 
were  troubled  by  the  same  problems,  and  that  their 
attempts  to  solve  them,  however  ineffectual  in  many 
respects,  have  provided  a  useful  basis  of  experience  to  go 
upon  in  future  efforts. 

In  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  a  few  years  ago, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
it  was  remarked  that  the  mind  of  man  does  not  go  back 
to  the  time  when  the  management  of  the  navy  by  the 
Admiralty  was  not  a  subject  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  continuous  succession  of  Committees  and 
Commissions  on  the  subject.  There  was  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  in  i860  on  the  dockyards;  next  year  there  was  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty ; 
another  Committee  of  the  same  House  on  Admiralty  Ac¬ 
counts  in  1868,  and  in  1871  there  was  a  similar  inquiry 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1870  there  was  also  an  in¬ 
dependent  Committee,  of  which  Lord  Dufferin  was  the 
Chairman,  on  the  designs  of  ships  of  war.  In  the  course 
of  this  period,  as  Sir  R.  Spencer  Robinson  has  pointed 
out,  the  Admiralty  system  has  passed  through  two  distinct 
phases — that  which  was  organized  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
and  which,  more  or  less  modified,  existed  from  1832  up  to 
the  end  of  1868  ;  and  that  which  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Childers  in  1869,  and  which  is  substantially  still  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  difference  between  these  two  systems  may  be 
broadly  said  to  be  that  the  former  was  a  real,  though  cum¬ 
brous,  Board,  while  the  other  was  a  Board  only  in  name, 
the  First  Lord  exercising  autocratic  power.  Sir  James 
Graham’s  Board,  comprising  a  First  Lord  (a  Cabinet 
Minister),  four  Naval  Lords,  and  one  Civil  Lord,  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  and  a  permanent  Secretary,  kept  all  the  authority 
in  its  own  hands,  either  acting  as  a  collective  body  or  by  each 
of  the  Lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Lord,  taking 
the  special  duty  of  superintending  one  of  the  civil  officers 
at  the  head  of  departments,  who  were  bound,  in  “all 
“  matters  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  several  depart- 
“  ments,  to  consult  and  advise  with  ”  this  Lord,  and  would 
do  nothing  by  themselves.  The  greater  part  of  the  duties 
of  these  officers  being  undefined,  they  had  to  resort  to 
mere  proposals  and  submissions,  sent  through  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  to  be  dealt  with  either  at  the  discretion  of  the 
superintending  Lord,  or  by  the  action  of  the  Board. 
This  was  found  to  occasion  an  immense  duplication  of 
work,  writing,  copying,  indexing,  and  recording  papers, 
and  rendered  necessary  a  large  clerical  staff.  With 
sqch  a  system  there  could  be,  as  Sir  Spencer  Robinson 
said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in 
1871,  “no  unity  of  purpose  or  method.  The  Con- 
“  Roller's  correspondence  was  frightful  to  contemplate. 
“  Orders  were  given  by  the  Board  without  a  re- 
“  ference  to  the  Controller  ;  his  approved  submissions 
“  were  executed  in  a  branch  profoundly  ignorant  of  pro- 
“  fessional  matters  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
“  employed.”  It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  was  much  foolish  interference  by  Lords 
and  Secretaries  with  matters  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  that  the  absence  of  commercial  knowledge  led 
to  waste  and  mismanagement.  In  1868  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  reported  that  the  “  accounts  are  useless  for 
“  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
“  statements  of  facts.”  Such  a  state  of  things,  of  course, 
could  not  go  on ;  and  various  important  reforms  were  in¬ 
troduced. 

Next  came  Mr.  Childers,  with  his  plan  of  reconstituting 
the  governing  body  of  the  navy.  He  retained  the  title  Board, 
and  divided  the  business  into  three  branches,  the  personnel , 
the  material,  and  the  financial — the  First  Sea  Lord,  the 
Third  Lord,  and  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  being  placed 
respectively  at  the  head  of  those  departments,  as  subordi¬ 
nate  and  responsible  to  the  First  Lord  ;  and  the  principal 
civil  officers  were  reduced  from  five  to  two.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  arrangement  was  that  each  head  of  depart¬ 
ment  dea)t  with  the  subjects-  put  before  him,  so  far  as  he 
had  authority,  referring  always  in  cases  of  importance  to 
the  First  Lord,  or  to  any  department  specially  affected  by 
the  transaction.  In  this  way  the  stores  were  placed 
under  one  authority ;  the  gunnery,  shipbuilding,  and  engi¬ 
neering  branches  were  brought  into  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  in  subordination  to  the  head  of  tho  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  the  Chief  Constructor’s  authority  was  also 


extended  and  strengthened.  On  the  whole,  this  new  system 
seems  to  have  been  productive  both  of  economy  and 
efficiency ;  but  its  weak  point  was  that,  as  Sir  S.  Robinson 
justly  described  it,  it  was  “  only  a  nominal  Board,  which 
“really  did  no  business,  circulated  no  information,  and 
“afforded  no  opportunities  for  consultation,”  and  that  it 
concentrated  all  the  information  as  to  the  current  business 
of  the  Admiralty  in  the  hands  of  the  First  Lord 
alone,  so  that  the  advantages  of  a  departmental 
division  of  business  were  neutralized.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  also  expressed  a  strong  opinion  of  tho  ne¬ 
cessity  of  intimate  communication  and  consultation 
between  the  various  executive  officers  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  so  complicated  in  the  nature  of  its  work  as  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords’ 
Committee  in  1871  that  the  Financial  Secretary’s  position 
ought  to  be  improved  by  his  being  placed  second  to 
the  First  Lord,  and  not  only  kept  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  finance  of  the  Admiralty,  but  invested  with 
power  to  govern  and  direct  it.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
that  the  heads  of  the  divisions  in  the  Admiralty  ought  to 
act  as  Under-Secretaries  of  State  in  seeing  and  signing  the 
letters  written  in  accordance  with  their  minutes  ;  and  that 
on  any  difficult  question  arising  a  council  of  the  heads  of 
departments  and  such  of  their  staffs  as  might  be  required 
should  be  held,  as  a  support  to  the  First  Lord,  by  giving 
him  the  advice  of  naval  men,  without  infringing  on  his 
supremacy. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  point  in  the  present  organization 
of  the  Admiralty  is  the  administration  of  the  dockyards, 
which  has  of  late  been  productive  of  unceasing  blunders 
and  mismanagement.  The  list  of  break-downs  in  machinery 
has  been  continuously  kept  up  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  the  new  First  Lord  will  observe  that  it  still  goes  on. 
The  Shannon,  a  nine-gun  iron  armour-plated  steamship, 
which  was  required  for  immediate  use,  was  professedly 
ready  for  sea  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  went  out  for 
a  full-speed  trial  in  the  Channel,  under  the  control  of  the 
engineer  staff,  which  resulted  in  a  disastrous  failui’e.  It 
has  been  stated  that  “  shortly  after  the  start  several 
“  bearings  showed  signs  of  heating,  and  afterwards  the 
“  piston  and  piston-rods  became  heated  to  an  alarming 
“  extent.  All  efforts  to  cool  them  failed,  and  the  ship 
“  returned  to  harbour,  having  taken  six  hours  from  the 
“  Eddystone  Lighthouse.”  The  Times,  in  its  account  of 
this  affair,  states  that  the  engineer  officers  did  not  detect 
the  increased  temperature,  and  that  the  consequence  was 
that  in  a  very  short  time  a  number  of  bearings,  the  piston- 
rods,  and  pistons  were  heated  to  an  alarming  extent ;  that 
“  every  effort  was  unsuccessfully  made  ” — what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  engineer  officers  Y — “  to  cool  them  down.” 
It  was  also  found  that  the  atmosphere  between  decks 
was  stinking  and  suffocating.  After  two  more  trials  of 
the  ship,  one  of  which  was  pronounced  satisfactory,  while 
the  other  was  another  break-down,  the  Admiralty  decided 
that  it  was  “  expedient  to  have  the  modifications  and 
“  alterations  to  her  masts  and  rigging  as  recommended  by 
“  her  captain  carried  at  once  into  effect.”  To  enable  this 
to  be  done,  the  ship  has,  therefore,  been  brought  into 
harbour,  and  a  detention  of  several  months  will  neces¬ 
sarily  occur,  and  the  repairs  will  cost  5,000 1.  It  also 
turns  out  that  she  is  twenty-three  inches  lower  in  the 
water  than  was  intended  by  the  architect.  There  has 
been  a  hole-and-corner  inquiry  on  this  affair;  but  the 
result  has  been  kept  secret.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  ought  to  have  been  made  a  matter  of  court-martial, 
and  the  facts  made  public.  If  tho  accounts  which 
have  appeared  are  true,  the  engineer  officers  ought  all 
to  be  dismissed ;  and  it  is  only  by  discipline  of  this  kind 
that  the  fleet  can  ever  be  preserved.  In  the  Times  of 
August  28  we  read  of  “  the  inexplicable  collapse  of  the 
“  machinery  of  the  Sirius  so  soon  after  the  thorough  re- 
“  pair  effected  in  1875.”  Then,  again,  we  find  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette : — “  In  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of 
“  the  machinery  for  steering  the  barbette  turret-ship 
“  Temeraire,  which  left  Chatham  for  the  Mediterranean 
“  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  Warren,  the  constructor  at 
“  Chatham  Dockyard,  has  gone,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty, 
“  to  Portsmouth  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage  which 
“  has  been  occasioned,  and  to  superintend  the  repairs.” 
Another  case,  that  of  the  Boadicea,  is  mentioned  by  a  naval 
officer  in  a  letter ,  to  the  Times,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  cables  “  were  drilled  or  bored  into  to  such  an  extent 
“  as  to  imperil  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew  ”;  and  adds  : — 
“  Your  Correspondents  are  telling  us  of  culpable  blunders, 
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“  not  only  in  construction,  but  in  tbe  commonest  of  details, 
“  and  the  last  expose  is  but  a  sample  of  the  slipshod  manner 
“  in  which  the  work  is  performed  in  Her  Majesty’s  dock- 
“  yards.”  Another  Correspondent  of  the  Times  a  short  time 
back  pointed  out  the  source  of  all  these  shameful  disasters. 
“  The  fact  is,”  says  “  Vigil,”  “  there  is  no  real  central 
“  management  or  authority  in  the  dockyards.  The  naval 
“  superintendents  are  in  no  sense  managers.  .  .  They 

“  are  only  the  vehicles  through  which  orders  from  the 
“  Admiralty  pass  to  tbe  several  heads  of  departments  under 
“  them.  .  .  The  Chief  Constructors  of  the  yards  and 

“  the  Chief  Engineers  and  other  principal  officers  are 
“  wholly  independent  of  one  another ;  and  under  such  a 
“  system  who  can  be  surprised  that  deplorable  mistakes 
“  should  occur?  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  far 
“  more  numerous.”  Theseare  certainly  matters  for  theFiRST 
Lord’s  serious  consideration,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
deals  with  them  will  be  a  test  of  his  capacity  for  his  post. 


THE  ANTWERP  CONGRESS. 

HE  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  is  a  most  respectable  and  well- 
intentioned  body.  It  has  an  ex-Irish  Chancellor  for  its 
President,  and  Judges  without  number  among  its  Vice- 
Presidents.  Evei’y  country  in  Europe  is  represented  in  its 
Council,  and  if  good  names  could  ensure  the  acceptance  of 
its  doctrines,  we  should  be  close  upon  an  international 
millennium.  The  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  which 
has  been  sitting  this  week  at  Antwerp,  are  a  singular 
mixture  of  sense  and  extravagance.  At  times  the  Con¬ 
ference  discussed  questions  which  are  fairly  within  the 
competence  of  private  jurists  ;  at  other  times  it  discussed 
questions  which  private  jurists  cannot  influence  in  the 
slightest  degree.  The  Conference  listening  to  a  paper 
from  Sir  Travers  Twiss  on  “  Continuous  Voyages,”  and 
the  Conference  listening  to  a  paper  from  Mr.  Richard 
on  the  “  Obligation  of  Treaties,”  seems  hardly  the 
same  body.  It  is  really  a  pity,  when  there  is 
so  much  useful  work  to  be  done,  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  allow  itself  to  be  discredited  by  the 
impracticable  pretensions  which  some  of  its  members 
assert  on  its  behalf.  The  list  of  questions  submitted  to 
the  recent  meeting  at  Antwerp  included  Bills  of  Exchange, 
General  Average,  Foreign  Judgments,  Patent  Law,  Trade 
Marks,  Copyright,  Bankruptcy.  These  come  under  the 
head  of  Private  International  Law ;  and,  besides  these, 
papers  were  read  on  Foreign  Loans,  Extradition,  and  the 
effect  of  recent  American  decisions  on  the  law  of  Contra¬ 
band  of  War,  which  are  technically  included  under  the 
bead  of  Public  International  Law.  There  is  something  to 
be  gained  by  debating  subjects  of  this  character,  because 
the  persons  who  take  part  in  the  debate  are  the  persons 
who  are  ordinarily  instrumental  in  getting  the  existing  law 
improved.  As  regards  continuous  voyages,  for  example, 
the  argument  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss  will  be  studied 
by  J  udges  and  diplomatists ;  and,  if  the  American 
decisions  against  which  he  protests  prove  to  be  as 
mischievous  as  he  thinks  them,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  will  negotiate  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  renunciation  of  the 
claims  asserted  on  behalf  of  belligerents.  So,  again,  with  the 
question  of  a  Gommon  code  with  regard  to  bills  of  exchange. 
The  international  element  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  municipal  element.  The  process  by 
which  a  code  common  to  all  or  many  mercantile  nations  is 
created  is  that  first  one  and  then  another  country  improves 
its  laws  on  the  subject,  and  then  it  is  discovered  that  the 
differences  betweenthem,  when  improved,  are  so  slight  that 
it  is  only  a  small  additional  step  to  making  them  uniform. 
But  the  value  of  a  common  code  of  this  kind  is  derived  less 
from  its  international  character  than  from  the  universality 
of  its  municipal  character.  The  introduction  of  a  code  is 
merely  the  final  stage  of  that  process  of  assimilation  which 
enables  a  merchant  in  England  to  know  that  he  will  have 
the  same  remedies  if  he  is  wronged  in  France  or  Germany 
that  he  has  if  he  is  wronged  at  home. 

When  Mr.  Richard  or  Dr.  Thompson  occupied  the  tribune 
the  municipal  element  disappeared.  These  gentlemen 
move  in  a  region  which  knows  nothing  of  the  common¬ 
place  subjects  that  concern  merchants  or  bankers.  It  is 
not  the  laws  which  regulate  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the 
subjects  of  different  States  that  interest  them,  but  the 
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laws  which  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  the  States 
themselves.  The  subject  of  both  their  papers  was  treaties; 
but  there  was  a  difference  in  the  treatment  it  received  at 
their  hands.  Mr.  Richard  is  an  English  member  of 
Parliament;  Dr.  Thompson  is  a  resident  in  Germany,  if  he 
is  not  a  born  G  erman ;  and  the  nationalities,  real  or  acquired, 
of  the  two  writers  came  out  very  clearly  in  their  essays. 
Mr.  Richard’s  paper  might  have  been  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr.  Thompson’s  paper 
had  the  air  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Mr.  Richard  began 
by  defining  treaties  as  the  promises  of  nations.  He  did 
not  say  in  so  many  words  that  they  shared  with  some  other 
promises  the  proverbial  resemblance  to  piecrust;  but  this 
unfortunate  feature  in  them  was  evidently  present  to  his 
mind.  Indeed,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  the 
causes  which  Mr.  Richard  accepts  as  sufficient  to  invali¬ 
date  treaties,  the  wonder  is  that  any  yet  remain  in  force. 
The  mere  enumeration  reads  like  the  reasons  for  drinking. 
Some  treaties  are  by  their  nature  temporary,  others  become 
void  by  the  course  of  events.  Some  are  invalid  because 
they  were  made  under  duress,  others  because  they  have 
followed  upon  an  aggressive  war.  There  are  even,  it  seems, 
instances  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  break 
a  treaty  rather  than  to  observe  it.  Upon  these  last 
points  Mr.  Richard  is  prudent  enough  to  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  non-binding  character  of  inconvenient 
treaties  is  a  dangerous  one.  With  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  treaties,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Richard  should  be  of 
opinion  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  them  the  better. 
This,  may  be  a  very  good  conclusion  for  the  future,  but  it 
does  not  greatly  help  us  as  regards  the  past.  Supposing 
that  England  is  wise,  and  enters  into  no  more  obligations, 
will  this  exonerate  her  from  discharging  the  obligations 
she  has  already  incurred  ?  Mr.  Richard’s  long  list  of 
treaties  that  are  no  treaties  suggests  that,  in  virtue  of 
making  no  more  promises,  we  may  be  absolved  from  those 
made  heretofore.  But  the  praise  he  bestows  on  the  declara¬ 
tion  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  London,  that  no  Power 
can  modify  any  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  save  with 
the  assent  of  the  contracting  parties,  seems  to  point  the 
other  way. 

Dr.  Thompson  has  a  much  more  ambitious  plan,  and  we  can 
but  regret  that  from  the  summary  given  of  it  in  the  Times, 
it  is  ouly  possible  to  glean  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  pur¬ 
port.  The  object  he  proposes  to  himself  is  to  make  treaties 
inviolable,  except  by  the  methods  provided  in  the  treaty 
itself,  or  by  the  general  consent  of  nations.  His  first  sug¬ 
gestion  for  bringing  this  about  is  that  the  ethical  points 
on  which  nations  are  agreed  should  be  embodied  in  a  code. 
We  should  ourselves  prefer  an  international  copybook  to 
an  international  code,  as  being  more  likely  to  catch  the 
national  eye  and  improve  the  national  mind.  If  the  Foreign 
Ministers  in  constitutional  countries,  and  the  sovereigns  in 
countries  in  which  constitutional  governments  are 
still  unknown  or  in  their  infancy,  were  to  spend  a 
part  of  every  day  in  writing  out  such  sentences 
as  “  Perform  Public  Promises,”  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  good  effects  might  not  follow.  Dr.  Thompson  places 
more  reliance  on  candidates’  pledges  than  we  are  able 
to  do ;  for  his  second  means  of  ensuring  the  observance  of 
treaties  is  to  make  every  man  who  wants  to  get  into  Pai’- 
liament  promise  to  co-operate  with  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  in  guaranteeing  the  mutual  faith  of  nations. 
In  some  unexplained  way  the  same  great  end  is  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  appointment  of  an  international  conference 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  convention  in  which,  as 
we  suppose,  should  be  set  forth  the  several  ways  in  which 
a  treaty  may  be  honourably  broken.  If  the  methods  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  convention  were  rejected  by  any  of  the  parties, 
the  offending  Government  should  be  internationally  out¬ 
lawed  and  declared  subject  to  the  penalty  of  war.  This 
conclusion  was  naturally  distasteful  to  Mr.  Richard, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Peace  Society, 
and  Dr.  Thompson  was  obliged  to  modify  it  in  some 
degree.  The  offending  Power  is  only  to  be  liable  to  a 
declaration  of  war  at  the  hands  of  united  Europe,  and  this 
is  so  very  innocent  a  threat  that  even  Mr.  Richard  himself 
could  hardly  find  fault  with  it.  Whenever  united  Europe 
wishes  to  go  to  war  with  any  one  Power,  it  will  go  to 
war,  whether  that  Power  has  wriggled  or  broken  out  of 
a  treaty  or  has  walked  out  of  it  through  a  door  made  and 
provided  for  the  purpose.  Whenever  united  Europe  is 
not  anxious  to  go  to  war,  it  will  remember  that  the  offend¬ 
ing  Power  has  only  made  itself  liable  to  the  penalty,  and 
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that  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Great  Powers  to 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  inflicted.  So  long  as  the 
Association  allows  its  time  to  be  wasted  in  such  pedantic 
trifling  it  cannot  wonder  if  it  fails  to  get  due  credit  for  any 
practical  services  it  may  render  to  the  cause  of  legal  im¬ 
provement. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  TIIE  LORDS’  COMMITTEE. 

WHEN  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Ministry  are 
not  sufficiently  certain  of  the  intentions  of  their 
chiefs  to  feel  it  safe  to  praise  their  policy  in  larger  matters, 
they  usually  fall  back  on  those  sanitary  promises  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  made  do  the  work  of  sanitary  per¬ 
formance.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  thinks  that  the  present  Government  have  been 
specially  careful  about  the  health  of  the  people  supposes  the 
term  to  mean.  Whatever  else  may  happen  to  be  included 
in  it,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  one  thing  which  is  not  included 
in  it — the  provision  of  wholesome  water.  It  is  true  that 
this  matter  comes  in  theory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  authorities  of  each  district.  In  towns  the  theory  and 
the  fact  in  some  measure  agree ;  and  at  all  events,  if  the 
authorities  are  idle  or  obstructive,  the  inhabitants  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  But  in  villages  local  self- 
government  is  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  election  of 
a  Guardian  seldom  excites  much  interest ;  and  as  j'et  he  is 
chiefly  known,  when  elected,  in  his  capacity  of  a  dispenser 
of  parish  relief.  Even  if  things  were  different,  and  the 
composition  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  were  a  subject  that 
came  home  to  every  ratepayer,  villages  would  be  almost 
powerless  in  this  particular  matter.  Excellent  as  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  a  Sanitary  Authority  as  regards  water  supply 
may  be,  there  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  to  carry 
them  out  in  the  absence  of  proper  co-operation  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  district.  The  choice  of  the 
Union  as  the  sanitary  unit  was  justified  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  the  framers  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
had  to  deal;  but  so  long  as  the  Union  remains  the  sani¬ 
tary  unit  there  must  be  questions  which  the  local  Sani¬ 
tary  Authority  is  incompetent  to  handle.  The  supply 
of  wholesome  water  is  one  of  these  questions.  Here  and 
there  no  douht  there  are  cases  in  which  a  small  outlay  will 
put  a  village  in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water.  It  is  there,  in  fact,  waiting  to  be  used,  and  only 
needs  a  conduit  pipe  to  bring  it  within  reach,  or  a  pump 
to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  Far  more  often,  however,  the 
provision  of  water  to  a  village  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  There  is  no  proper  supply  to  be  had,  or  the 
supply  that  is  to  be  had  has  been  made  unfit  for  use  by 
the  ill-directed  energy  of  the  inhabitants.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  limited  to  one  or  two  cases  merely.  They  re¬ 
appear  again  and  again  over  the  whole  country.  For  the 
Government  or  Parliament  to  take  up  any  one  case  or 
group  of  cases,  and  make  it  the  object  of  legislation, 
would  be  a  simple  waste  of  time.  What  is  wanted  in 
one  place  is  equally  wanted  in  a  thousand  others.  The 
knowledge  upon  which  any  successful  treatment  of 
one  case  must  necessarily  be  based  may,  when  once 
attained,  be  the  foundation  of  similar  improvements  as 
regards  all  the  rest.  There  are  much  the  same  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and,  with  due  allowance  for  local  circum- 
stances,  the  machinery  which  overcomes  them  in  one  place 
will  overcome  them  in  others.  What  is  wanted,  therefore, 
is  some  fairly  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  ground, 
such  as  can  only  he  undertaken  either  by  a  Government 
department,  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  or  by  a  Royal 
Commission.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  two  latter  methods 
of  inquiry  are  inferior  to  the  first.  A  Government  de¬ 
partment  can  usually  command  all  the  information  it  is 
really  in  want  of,  and  it  can  qualify  the  conclusions  to 
which  this  information  points  by  considerations  of  which 
Committees  and  Commissions  can  take  no  account.  A 
Minister  is  often  blamed  for  doing  less  than  a  Commission 
has  recommended,  when  all  the  time  he  has  the  very  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  that  he  has  to  think  of  what  will  pass,  while 
the  Commission  has  only  to  think  of  what  ought  to  pass. 
But  in  this  particular  instance  a  public  inquiry  would  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  an  inquiry  by  a  Government 
department.  People  have  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  drinking-water  in  the  country  is  usually  bad  ;  and 
they  will  not  grow  accustomed  to  it  unless  it  is  forcibly 
and  repeatedly  brought  before  them.  The  proceedings  of 
a  Pailiamentary  Committee,  and  still  more  of  a  Royal 


Commission,  would  have  a  good  deal  more  publicity  at¬ 
taching  to  them  than  any  investigation  set  on  foot  merely 
for  the  information  of  the  Government. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  there  should  be  any  need  to 
press  the  present  Government  to  appoint  a  Commission  or 
a  Committee.  They  have,  it  may  be  said,  been  doing  little 
else  ever  since  they  came  into  office.  It  is  their  regular 
prescription  for  every  legislative  want.  Where  other 
Governments  bring  in  Bills,  this  Government  collects 
evidence.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  favourite  remedy  has  been  applied  will  show 
why  the  supply  of  water  has  not  commended  itself  to  the 
Government  as  an  appropriate  subject  either  for  a  Com¬ 
mission  or  a  Committee.  In  this  case  inquiry  would  bo 
designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  legislation.  In  the  other 
cases  inquiry  has  been  designed  to  stave  off  legislation.  When 
a  Bill  is  wanted,  the  Government  stand  ready  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee.  When  a  Committee  is  wanted,  the  Government 
argue  that  to  appoint  it  now  might  bring  nearer  tho 
day  on  which  they  will  have  to  introduce  a  Bill ; 
whereas,  if  they  wait  some  time  longer,  and  then  appoint 
a  Committee,  this  inconvenient  day  may  be  further 
postponed.  The  prevention  of  floods  was  a  subject  about 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  all  was  known  that 
could  be  known  ;  consequently  tho  prevention  of  floods 
was  commended  to  the  inquiring  care  of  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Lords.  The  supply  of  water  is  a  subject 
about  which  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  known  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  supply  of  water  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  Committees.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  the 
Government  the  whole  credit  of  this  eminent  piece  of 
passive  resistance.  The  House  of  Lords  has  cheerfully  co¬ 
operated  with  them  in  the  matter,  and  this  co-operation 
has  been  of  very  great  value.  At  the  beginning  of  the  past 
Session  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  how 
floods  could  be  prevented,  and  in  a  moment  of  unusual 
pliability  the  Government  consented  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  by  making  it  include  tho  storage  of 
water.  In  this  way,  it  seemed  that  the  end  had  at  last  been 
gained.  Storage  of  water  is  only  one  of  the  expedients 
which  may  be  employed  to  improve  the  water  supply  of 
villages ;  but  it  is  one  of  them,  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  it  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry  without  opening  up  the  whole  question. 
Why  should  water  be  stored  ?  Because,  without  storage, 
the  supply  in  many  villages  is  apt  to  run  short,  or  to  bo  of 
bad  quality.  Why  is  water  thus  deficient  or  unwholesome 
in  many  villages  ?  Because  the  wells  do  not  yield 
enough,  or  they  are  polluted  by  sewage  or  other  poisonous 
matters.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  remedying  this  except 
storage  ?  Yes  ;  in  many  cases  the  wells  may  be  deepened 
and  kept  free  from  contamination.  This  elementary  little 
catechism  roughly  represents  the  course  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  labours  of  the  Committee  would  take;  and, 
had  they  done  so,  all  the  necessary  information  might  have 
been  collected. 


Thus  the  Government  were  very  near  having  the  inquiry 
which  they  had  refused  to  set  on  foot  in  form  forced  on 
them  in  substance.  But  the  Lords’  Committee  stood  their 
friend,  and  saved  them  by  the  bold  yet  simple  expedient 
of  taking  no  notice  of  the  additional  subject  into  which 
they  were  ordered  to  inquire.  In  the  first  conception  of 
the  Committee  it  had  been  a  Committee  to  consider  how 
floods  may  be  prevented,  and  a  Committee  to  consider  bow 
floods  may  bo  prevented  it  has  continued  to  the  last. 
There  is  not  a  reference  to  the  storage  of  water  in  the 
Report.  Some  misguided  witness  may  have  attempted  to 
drag  it  in;  but,  if  he  did,  the  Committee  paid  no  attention 
to  him.  Their  Report  contains  some  usef  ul  recommendations 
as  to  the  appointment  of  Conservancy  Boards,  based  on  the 
profound  truth  that,  if  the  channel  of  a  river  is  kept  free 
from  obstructions,  the  flood  water  is  likely  to  pass  through 
it  more  quickly.  But,  of  the  far  more  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  subject,  how  rural  England  is  to  be  supplied  with 
wholesome  water,  they  say  not  a  single  word.  Nothing 
apparently  but  some  extraordinary  outbreak  of  disease 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  or  of  Parliament 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  conditions  which  make  such  an 
outbreak  possible  are  rife  in  every  English  village. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGARIA. 

BEFORE  the  present  war  was  entered  upon,  an  important 
factor  had  well-nigh  been  left  out  altogether  from  the  general 
calculation  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Turkish  arms.  The  world 
was  prepared  for  a  display,  more  or  less  intense,  of  Oriental 
fanaticism  ;  but  it  had  only  imperfectly  reckoned  on  what  might 
be  accomplished  by  fanaticism  plus  the  breechloader,  or  rather 
plus  the  ability  to  turn  arms  of  precision  to  good  account.  If 
any  one  were  asked  offhand  to  describe  his  idea  of  a  fanatic,  be 
would  probably  answer  that  a  fanatic  is  a  disorderly  person  girt 
about  with  pistols,  apt  at  brandishing  a  yataghan  or  Damascus 
scimitar,  having  protruding  black  eyes  charged  with  ferocity,  and 
as  being  altogether  an  unchristian  and  most  objectionable  character. 
Of  any  number  of  such  men  when  collected  for  battle,  the  story 
of  all  wars  between  barbarian  and  civilized  hosts  shows  that 
the  latter  in  the  long  run  invariably  give  good  account.  But  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  we  find  the  army  of  a  more  or  less 
civilized  Power  opposed  to  the  army  of  an  essentially  barbarian 
Empire,  whose  troops  are  not  only  fanatics,  but  trained,  disciplined, 
organized  fanatics,  who  are  moreover  fairly  well  commanded,  at 
least  in  the  higher  ranks ;  and  they  are  in  possession  of  the  best 
rifle  of  the  day,  and  use  that  ri  fle,  by  all  accounts,  in  a  manner  most 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  We  do  not  think  that  all  this  had 
entered  into  the  general  calculation.  It  was  probably  not  known, 
except  to  a  few,  that  all  last  winter  the  Turkish  troops  were  being 
carefully  put  through  a  course  of  musketry  with  something  like 
the  precision  with  which  it  is  conducted  at  Hythe.  There  were 
sandbags,  and  there  was  aiming  and  position  drill,  and  target  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  of  us  will,  we  fear,  be  compelled  to  retract  some 
strong  sayings  about  the  Turk’s  habitual  shortsightedness,  im¬ 
prudence,  and  negligence.  It  is  of  course  true  that  his  nature 
lends  itself  easily  to  these  failings :  but,  partly  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  it  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  aroused  to  an  exhibition  of 
energy  which  a  devouring  fanaticism  fires  and  sustains.  At  any  rate, 
to  whatever  causes  the  Turks  are  indebted  for  their  being  in  a 
position  to  wage  war  with  one  of  the  greatest  of  military  States — 
whether  to  their  own  fitful  cunning,  or  to  their  having  followed 
the  suggestions  of  outsiders — there  is  the  fact  that  they  procured 
a  formidable  ironclad  fleet  for  nothing,  and  that  their  land  forces 
are  supplied  with  the  best  rifle  and  one  of  the  best  cannon.  To 
the  Turk  also  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
repeating  rifles  on  a  European  battle-ground.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  ascertain  whether  these  can  be  used  with  advantage. 
Correspondents  have  already  spoken  of  them  as  doing  great  exe¬ 
cution,  though  the  statement  should  be  taken  with  reserve.  We 
believe  most  military  men  have  no  high  opinion  of  them,  for 
several  reasons ;  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  a  certain 
waste  of  ammunition,  unless  they  are  put  into  the  hands  only  of 
picked  marksmen,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fire  without  overheating  the  piece.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  particular  cases — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  two  hostile 
bodies  of  infantry  meeting  unexpectedly  close,  or  when  alternate 
sections  in  a  line  have  reserved  their  fire  until  the  attacking  enemy 
draws  near — the  rapid  shooting  of  a  repeating  rifle  may  be 
attended  with  sweeping  effects.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  in  a  letter 
from  Erzeroum,  that  the  wild  Kurds,  who  in  their  mountain 
homes  had  probably  been  more  accustomed  to  handle  Hint  muskets 
than  modern  rifles,  were  not  even  content  with  such  a  fire-eating 
weapon  as  the  Winchester,  but  demanded,  several  thousands  of 
them,  to  be  served  out  each  with  a  pistol  in  addition. 

In  the  warfare  of  to-day  the  inseparable  companion  to  a  good 
rifle  is  a  good  spade.  It  was  a  dictum  of  Napoleon  that  “  earth¬ 
works  on  a  field  of  battle  are  often  useful,  never  injurious  ” ;  but, 
in  the  sixty  years  since  Waterloo  was  fought,  invention  has 
spanned  whole  centuries  of  ordinary  progress,  and  field-works, 
which  were  always  useful,  are  now  indispensable,  more  especially 
to  the  side  which  awaits  the  attack.  This  is  not  particularly 
on  account  of  the  long  distance  at  which  the  rifle  takes  effect ;  for 
infantry  companies  dispersed  as  units  seeking  for  cover,  and  running 
or  creeping  forward  from  cover  to  cover,  in  moving  to  attack — and. 
nearly  all  ground  oilers  either  hedges  or  ditches,  bushes,  trees, 
stones,  or  other  inequalities — do  not  present  frequent  chances  to  a 
certain  aim.  But  when  the  word  is  passed  to  rise  andform  column  of 
assault,  and  the  scattered  skirmishers  begin  to  radiate  to  the  common 
centre — the  enemy’s  field-work — then  the  rapid  fire  of  the  breech¬ 
loader  tells.  The  old  muzzle-loaders  could  not  be  reloaded  in  time 
when  the  attacking  force  was  rushing  in  close,  and  the  bayonet 
had  to  be  trusted  to  ;  and  the  bayonet  is  a  better  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  stormers  carried  forward  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  charge 
than  when  held  by  those  waiting  to  receive  the  onset.  Now, 
however,  the  occupants  of  a  work  will  usually  have  time  for  three 
or  four  or  more  shots  before  the  attack  is  upon  them.  The 
Turks  seem  thoroughly  to  understand  the  art  of  entrenching  them¬ 
selves  to  advantage.  In  one  of  the  late  combats  in  the  Shipka 
Pass  we  read  that  they  had  disposed  in  front  of  a  redoubt  felled 
trees  as  abat.tis,  in  which  the  Russians,  who  with  admirable  perse¬ 
verance,  and  notwithstanding  immense  losses,  had  worked  their 
way  close  up  to  the  work,  got  entangled.  Nothing  discourages 
troops  more  than,  when  tbeir  whole  energies  are  directed  to  a 
certain  point,  and  they  know  victory  will  be  theirs  if  they  gain 
that  point,  to  find  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  their  path  which 
breaks  their  onset,  and  sets  them  calculating  how  it  is  to  be 
traversed,  while  all  the  while  the  enemy  is  plying  them  with 
unceasing  fire. 

So  far  as  the  war  has  yet  proceeded  no  battle  on  anything 


approaching  to  a  grand  scale  has  been  fought,  unless  we  except 
that  at  Plevna,  which  was  more  remarkable  for  its  consequences 
than  for  the  numbers  which  were  there  engaged.  But  a  great 
many  small  and  fierce  combats  have  taken  place.  In  most  of 
them  the  Turks  have  had  distinctly  the  upper  hand,  though  in  the 
very  important  contests  in  the  Shipka  Pass  the  result  has  been  a 
drawn  battle  as  far  as  the  actual  fighting  is  concerned.  If  we  take, 
however,  a  broader  view,  and  consider  the  affair  less  in  the  light 
of  an  isolated  series  of  actions  than  as  a  piece  of  a  strategical 
whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Turks  have  lost  infinitely  more 
than  they  have  gained  in  attempting  the  ejectment  of  the  enemy 
from  the  Balkans  by  attacking  him  in  his  strongest  point.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Turkish  generals  during  the  last  month  scarcely 
give  us  the  impression  that  they  are  aware  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
forestalling  the  arrival  of  the  large  Russian  reinforcements  by 
taking  concerted  action  at  once.  Either  this,  or  they  fear  that 
the  greater  portion  of  their  commands  is  unfitted  for  movements 
in  the  open  field.  But  assuming,  as  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  the  various  combats, 
and  from  the  numbers  which  have  taken  part  in  them,  that  the 
generals  would  be  able,  both  on  the  side  of  Plevna  and  of  Rasgrad, 
to  advance  with  a  very  considerable  mass  of  excellent  fighting 
material,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  strategy  is  at  fault. 

How  significant  is  the  remark  in  the  telegram  of  the  Daily  Netos 
Correspondent  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  1 3th  Corps  at 
Gagovo !  “  The  Czarewitch’s  army,”  he  says,  “  is  necessarily 

divided  into  small  masses  at  different  places  along 
the  whole  line  of  front  from  Giurgevo  to  Tirnova.  Speedy 
concentration  is  impossible  ;  first,  from  want  of  troops ; 
secondly,  on  account  of  the  great  distances  and  narrow  roads.”  Now 
from  “  Giurgevo  to  Tirnova  ”  means  via  Osman  Bazar,  so  that  that 
army  has  been  holding  a  rectangular  position  some  hundred 
andfwenty  miles  in  length:  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  when  the  defence 
of  so  long  a  line  has  to  be  undertaken  by  a  force  of  under  three 
corps,  that  in  the  fight  of  the  30th  ultimo  at  Kara  Hassanlar,  the 
only  remark  the  Correspondent  heard  passed  among  the  Russians 
was  “  There  are  too  many.”  Small  as  was  the  number  of  Turks 
detailed  for  the  attack — only  three  brigades  of  infantry — the  enemy 
was  found  in  yet  lesser  strength  at  an  important  point  in  his  line. 
The  disposition  of  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch,  if  the  description 
of  “from  Giurgevo  to  Tirnova”  holds  good,  reminds  us  forcibly  of 
that  of  the  French  army  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1870, 
when  it  was  laid  out  in  a  line  of  corps  from  Thionville  to  Stras- 
burg,  a  hundred  miles  in  leng  th.  In  each  case  the  advancing  enemy 
commanded  far  superior  numbers  ;  for  Mehemet  Ali  is  reported 
from  many  quarters  to  have  as  many  as  160,000  men  under  his 
orders,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  has  that  number,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  garrisons  in  the  Quadrilateral.  But  a  reader  of 
military  history  would  point  out  that  it  has  usually  been  the  device 
of  only  inferior  commanders,  when  they  have  had  a  long  time  to 
guard  and  expect  attack  from  a  stronger  force,  to  distribute  their 
troops  in  order  to  guard  as  extended  a  front  as  possible.  This 
system  was  thoroughly  in  vogue  among  the  French  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  century,  and  found  its  exposition  in  those 
long  “  continuous  lines  of  entrenchments,”  the  weakness 
of  which  Marlborough  was  quick  to  detect.  It  is  on 
the  same  principle  that  commanders  have  so  often  attempted 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  long  river-course  by  disseminating  their 
forces  with  a  view  to  guard  the  whole  length.  Dissemination  of 
the  lesser  number  inevitably  gives  the  greater  number  still  more 
advantages  than  it  already  has.  Of  course  the  idea  which  suggests 
the  guarding  of  every  point  proceeds  from  dislike  to  yield  at  any 
point.  But  great  generals  have  always  gone  on  a  contrary  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  the  war  of  1809  with  Austria  broke  out,  Napoleon 
on  arriving  at  the  headquarters  of  his  army  found  that  Massena, 
who  was  in  command,  had  disposed  his  troops  over  so  long  a  line 
that  it  offered  the  Archduke  Charles  a  fine  opportunity  of  beating 
them  in  detail.  Napoleon  instantly  concentrated  the  army  where 
he  judged  it  most  essential  it  should  be  in  superior  strength. 
Another  excellent  example  of  choosing  which  among  several  im¬ 
portant  considerations  was  the  most  important  was  given  by  the 
same  commander  while  engaged  in  besieging  Mantua.  An  Austrian 
army  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  Many  generals  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced  would  have  tried  to  combine  the  continuation  of  the 
siege  with  a  movement  against  the  enemy  in  the  field.  Napoleon 
judged  otherwise.  Though  most  anxious  for  the  capture  of 
Mantua,  he  abandoned  the  idea  entirely  for  the  moment,  and 
marched  every  man  he  could  muster  against  the  relieving  force.  ITe 
beat  them  thoroughly ;  then  returned,  besieged,  and  took  Mantua. 

But,  though  the  undue  extension  of  the  Russian  line  gives 
an  opening  to  Mehemet  Ali,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if 
he  is  unable  to  use  his  advantage,  and  gives  the  enemy  time 
to  receive  the  expected  additions  to  his  numbers,  this  exten¬ 
sion  will  eventually  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  Russians.  To 
observers  at  a  distance  an  imperious  necessity  seems  laid  upon 
the  Turks  to  attempt  a  grand  coup  from  the  side  of  Rasgrad- 
Iiustchuk,  for  the  little  victories  carried  off  lately  in  that  quarter 
only  parry,  they  do  not  solve,  the  one  pressing  question.  The 
Turks  have  not  to  fight  for  prestige,  but  to  win  a  great 
victory;  and  the  latest  news  shows  that  they  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  their  position.  Turkish  telegrams  have  arrived 
from  Schumla  and  Constantinople  reporting  a  great  battle  on 
Wednesday  at  Kazalievo,  on  the  Lorn,  in  which  the  Turks 
are  said  to  have  driven  the  Russians  over  the  river  with 
great  slaughter.  Even  making  allowance  for  any  ex- 

[  aggeration  in  these  accounts,  this  seems  to  indicate  an 
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important  movement,  and  one  quite  in  the  right  line.  If 
the  Turks  fail,  they  always  have  their  entrenchments  ready 
prepared  waiting  to  receive  them.  But  an  advance  in  great 
strength  from  Rustchuk  on  the  Pyrgos  bridge  and  the  line  of  the 
Jantra,  covered  by  a  column  from  Rasgrad,  would  inevitably 
cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy,  not  only  from  the  line 
Tirnova-Osman  Bazar,  but  in  all  probability  from  the  position 
held  at  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  Turks  arc 
urged  by  every  consideration  to  vigorous  action  on  the  side  where 
Mehemet  Ali  commands.  If  he  moves  forward  rapidly  in  concentrated 
force,  he  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  Suleiman  Pasha  upon 
the  scene ;  and,  were  that  general  once  outside  the  pass  where  he 
is  blocked,  the  position  of  the  Russians  would  be  one  of  imminent 
peril.  The  Tirnova  force  could  not  be  reinforced ;  the  army  of 
the  Czarewitch  would  have  enough  to  do  to  look  out  for  itself; 
the  army  before  Plevna  has  already  a  good  deal  on  its  hands,  and 
probably  could  not  detach  a  man.  But  if  Mehemet  Ali  does 
not  feel  justified  in  risking  a  battle  on  a  great  scale,  even  the 
concentration  of  his  large  army  and  a  menacing  demonstration 
towards  the  line  of  the  Jantra  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  at  the  Shipka  to  avoid  being  cut  off. 

If  strenuous  action  on  the  part  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  called  for  in 
order  to  set  free  Suleiman,  it  is  no  less  needed  in  order  to 
disembarrass  Osman  Pasha.  The  move  of  the  latter  on  August  3 1 
to  Pelisat,  which  brought  on  an  engagement,  was  doubtless  in 
part  dictated  by  the  uneasiness  he  must  feel  on  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  sees  plainly  enough  that  the 
part  Plevna  has  for  some  time  held  is  nearly  played  out  now  that 
a  Russo-Roumanian  force  is  inclining  towards  his  rear.  But 
he  needs  assistance ;  and  that  assistance  has  been  till  now  denied 
him  through  the  inaction,  from  whatever  cause,  of  Mehemet 
Ali.  We  imagine  that  both  these  generals  have  been  waiting  for 
Suleiman  to  appear — not  near  the  scene  and  in  the  Shipka,  but  on 
the  Tirnova  road  ;  and,  first,  the  unaccountable  delay  of  that  com¬ 
mander  in  the  Tundja  valley,  then  his  failing  to  seize  the  Shipka 
outlet  when  it  was  comparatively  unguarded,  marred  the  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  movements  which  the  two 
generals  are  now  making  were  not  begun  before  the  failure  of 
Suleiman  was  quite  assured. 

When  both  sides  claim  a  victory,  it  is  as  well  for  onlookers  to 
wait  awhile  before  deciding  which  really  had  the  advantage.  It 
seemed  odd  that  Osman  Pasha,  the  moment  after  carrying  off  a 
great  success,  as  he  said  he  did  at  Pelisat  on  the  31st  ult.,  should 
have  returned  and  dated  his  despatch  from  Plevna  ten  miles  in 
rear.  But  the  capture  of  Lovatz  by  the  Russians  on  September 
the  3rd  confirms  the  impression  which  we  derived  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  conflicting  telegrams,  that  the  Turks  obtained  no  more 
than  a  transient  success  ;  and  that,  in  the  end,  their  attack  was 
beaten  back  with  very  considerable  loss.  It  was  the  old  and  foolish 
and.  useless  story  of  infantry  advancing  along  a  wide  reach  of  open 
ground  to  assault  infantry  sheltered  by  “  low  banks,”  “in  hollows,” 
“in  trenches,”  “among  low  brushwood,”  as  the  Daily  Neivs 
Correspondent  describes  the  position  held  by  the  Russians. 
An  almost  equally  astonishing  part  of  Osman  Pasha’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  his  making  so  serious  an  attack  as  he  did  with 
only  a  part  of  his  force — a  good  deal  less  than  a  half.  It  is  true 
he  only  terms  the  affair  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  These  kinds  of 
reconnaissances  are  usually  failures.  If  they  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  gaining  information  only,  then  force  is  not  required.  If  they  are 
intended  for  fighting  also,  they  cease  to  be  simple  reconnaissances  ; 
and,  these  being  made  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  when 
fighting  does  occur  it  frequently  ends  in  an  engagement  on  a  great 
scale,  and  then  the  reconnoitring  force  is  apt  to  find  itself  over¬ 
matched. 

Osman  Pasha’s  attack  on  Pelisat  was  the  counterpart  of  that  of 
Mehemet  Ali  on  Kara  Hassanlar.  A  small  force  was  sent  out  by 
either  general.  The  one  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  he  could 
expect  from  the  employment  of  so  small  a  body ;  the  other  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  showing  that,  had  he  used  his  considerable  means,  he 
might  have  perhaps  done  what  a  small  body  could  not  do.  Of 
what  use,  we  would  ask,  is  a  victory  like  that  at  Kara  Ilas- 
sanlar  ?  of  what  use  would  twenty  little  successes  of  the  kind 
he,  unless  they  force  the  Russians  to  retreat  from  before  Plevna, 
and  from  Shipka,  and  from  the  Lorn  line  P — unless  they  force  them 
to  do  this  now  ?  In  ten,  fifteen  days,  or  less,  it  may  be  too  late. 
Since  the  capture  of  Lovatz  the  position  of  Osman  Pasha  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  peril.  Unless  Mehemet  Ali  pushes  forward  energeti¬ 
cally  to  take  off  the  pressure  from  him,  he  may  have  to  abandon 
Plevna,  and  the  Russians  will  breathe  freely  again. 

The  capture  of  Lovatz  by  the  Russians  renders  it  more  than  ever 
imperative  on  Mehemet  Ali  that  he  should  bestir  himself — nay, 
more  than  this,  that,  bringing  forward  every  available  soldier,  he 
should  strive  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  energy  of  attack  to 
throw  the  Russians  opposed  to  him  over  the  Jantra.  Everything 
tends  to  show  that  the  larger  of  the  two  Russian  main  armies  is  the 
one  operating  against  Osman  Pasha.  And  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  one  of  the  Correspondents  that  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch — perhaps 
to  replace  those  who  were  sent  forward  from  Tirnova  when 
Suleiman  was  advancing  through  the  Shipka.  The  fierce  on¬ 
slaught  on  Lovatz  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  had 
not  the  Russians  received  considerable  reinforcements  ;  and  among 
these  we  do  not  include  the  Roumanians.  The  Russians  knew  that 
at  the  time  Pelisat  was  fought,  viz.  on  the  31st  of  August,  Osman 
Pasha  disposed  at  Plevna  of  a  far  larger  force  than  that  which  he 
despatched  on  a  reconnaissance  towards  the  former  place.  The 


rebuff  sustained  there  was  not  sufficiently  grave  to  prevent  him 
from  moving  forward  again  with  a  stronger  force.  TIow  then 
could  the  Russians,  unless  they  were  in  great  strength,  have 
ventured  on  delivering  so  serious  a  blow  as  that  struck  at  Lovatz  ? 
The  retention  of  the  place  would  be  most  difficult  if  Osman  Pasha 
is  in  condition  to  advance  on  the  Tirnova  road.  But,  if  the 
Russians  are  in  greater  strength  west  of  the  Osma  than  has  been 
generally  inferred  from  their  prolonged  passive  attitude,  the 
seizure  of  Lovatz  becomes  a  very  serious  matter  for  the  Turks; 
for  one  reason  that  it  interferes  with  their  communications  with 
Sofia  by  the  best  route  ;  and,  for  another,  that  it  indicates  an  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  commanders  to  try  to  surround 
the  position  of  Plevna.  If  they  have  that  intention,  they  pro¬ 
bably  think  they  have  now  sufficient  force  with  which  to  attempt 
this. 

Where  is  Suleiman  Pasha  ?  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
because  he  telegraphs  from  the  Shipka  Pass  that  therefore  he  is 
there  in  person.  Neither  does  it  follow  that,  because  the  Russians 
only  distinguish  Egyptians  in  their  front,  the  Montenegrin 
veterans  have  been  more  than  temporarily  withdrawn.  We  know 
that  Radetzky  considered  his  position  so  assured  that  he  was  able 
to  dispense  with  the  larger  part  of  the  reinforcements  from, 
Tirnova.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  Suleiman  Pasha 
has  not  been  waiting  in  the  pass  doing  nothing  since  the 
28th  of  August  but  has  been  watching  the  enemy,  daily 
making  his  position  more  secure.  If  he  has  marched  round 
to  join  Osman  Pasha,  the  capture  of  Lovatz  _  will  prevent 
his  doing  so  by  the  most  direct  route.  Ilis  arrival,  however, 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  would  compel  the  Russians  who 
might  be  about  to  operate  from  there  against  the  right  rear  of 
Osman  Pasha  to  turn  their  attention  to  him.  The  arrival  of 
Suleiman  in  any  force  would  go  far  to  neutralize  the  capture  of 
Lovatz.  But  if  Suleiman  has  gone  by  some  route  to  the  east  of  the 
Shipka  and  Ilainkoi  Passes  to  join  Mehemet  Ali,  it  will  at 
once  relieve  the  latter  from  all  lear  for  his  left  flank,  and. 
he  might  expect  little  opposition  on  his  way  to  Biela  but  what  he- 
had  immediately  in  his  front.  Everything  hinges,  as  we  have 
said,  on  Mehemet  Ali.  Were  he  once  arrived  at  Biela  on  the  lino 
of  the  Jantra,  the  situation  of  the  Russians  at  the  Shipka  would 
be  one  of  imminent  peril ;  the  capture  of  Lovatz  would  go  for 
very  little  ;  and  if  Osman  Pasha  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  make 
ground  to  the  east,  then  would  come  his  opportunity.  The  in¬ 
telligence  of  every  succeeding  day  only  convinces  us  the  more  of 
the  vast  blunder  some  one  is  responsible  for  in  committing  Sulei¬ 
man’s  fine  army  to  the  assault  of  inaccessible  rocks.  One  has  but 
to  look  at  the  map  to  perceive  the  advantages  the  Turks  would 
have  derived  had  Suleiman's  army,  after  clearing  the  country 
south  of  the  Balkans,  been  directed  on  Lovatz,  or  by  the  Iron  Gate 
on  the  Bebrova-Tirnova  road.  Whatever  successes  the  Turks 
may  yet  achieve,  it  is  improbable  that  they  will  be  due  to  the 
combinations  of  three  semi-independent  Commanders-iu-Chief, 


CHEAP  SUBSTITUTES. 

npHE  Platonists  used  to  hold  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  shadows' 
JL  and  reflections,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  success  in  life 
meant  a  return  to  the  home  of  realities.  It  was  not  very  clear 
where  the  realities  were  to  be  found,  or  how  they  were  to  be 
reached.  One  mystic  was  famous  for  having  hit  on  a  kind  of 
short  cut  or  private  way  of  his  own  ;  but  to  ordinary  mortals  the 
road  to  real  existence  remained  no  thoroughfare.  Giordano  Bruno 
was  perhaps  the  first  thinker  who  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
the  shadows  among  which  we  dwell  are  very  substantial  and  com¬ 
fortable  shadows,  and  quite  good  enough  for  a  contented  philo¬ 
sopher.  It  maybe  that,  by  an  unconscious  extension  of  his  theory, 
people  have  come  to  believe  that  everything  in  this  world  of  ours 
is,  not  too  fleeting,  feeble,  and  evanescent,  but  too  coarsely  real,  too 
intolerably  permanent.  The  industry  of  our  time  shows  the1 
prevalence  of  this  belief  by  its  laudable  and  unwearied  efforts  to- 
provide  frugal  imitations  of  everything  by  which  men  live.  The 
Platonists  would  have  deserted  the  actual  wine  and  oil,  the  gold  and 
bronze  and  woven  raiment  of  their  tangible  world,  for  the  truly 
real  metals  and  products,  the  patterns  laid  up  in  heaven,  of  which 
the  earthly  examples  are  only  the  feeble  copies.  Modern  com¬ 
mercial  idealism  asks  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  turn  our  backs  on 
the  too  grossly  natural  things,  and  to  choose  existence  in  an 
environment  of  cheap  “  substitutes  for  family  use.” 

The  chief  advantage,  perhaps  the  only  advantage,  of  the  new 
commercial  idealism  is  the  easiness  of  its  application  to  life.  It 
used  to  be  hard  for  the  earnest-minded  man,  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  to  know  what  his  masters  expected  him  to  do. 
If  he  treated  his  vile  body  ever  so  harshly,  even  in  the  last  resort 
he  had  to  be  content  with  bread  that  might  be  corrupted,  with 
perishable  water,  with  a  tub  no  more  real,  in  the  long  run,  than  a 
comfortable  set  of  rooms.  There  was  no  getting  into  the  region  of 
reality,  except  in  visionary  contemplation ;  but  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  into  the  region  of  cheap  imitations.  The 
modern  idealist  who  finds  stones  and  bricks  too  harshly  genuine  need 
not  pine  long  for  more  evanescent  materials.  He  can  easily  get  a 
builder,  a  true  and  logical  speculator  inhis  peculiar  way,  to  “  run  up  ” 
some  edifice  in  which  a  cheap  liquid  substitute  for  bricks  and  mortar 
is  turned  out  of  an  Elizabethan  mould,  like  a  decorative  jelly.  The 
poet  sang  how  “  casual  bricks  in  airy  climb  encountered  casual 
mortar,  casual  lime,”  but  even  the  most  casual  representatives  of 
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these  commodities  can  be  dispensed  with  by  a  man  who  earnestly 
seeks  to  live  the  new  life.  When  his  substitute  for  a  house  has 
been  turned  out,  has  had  some  weeks  to  dry,  and  is  roofed  with  an 
excellent  substitute  for  slates,  he  naturally  furnishes  it  with 
columns  covered  with  marble  paper,  and  with  curtains  of  Japanese 
paper.  The  roofs  and  doors  are  stained  so  as  to  present  a  touching 
likeness  to  the  oak  of  ages  and  cabinet-makers  that  were  coarsely 
real.  The  meals  of  the  family  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
everything  that  surrounds  them.  They  can  have  concoctions 
which  a  little  hot  water  turns  into  colourable  imitations  of  coffee 
and  cheap  substitutes  for  chocolate.  In  marmalade  composed  of 
turnips  and  carrots  they  are  assured  that  they  will  find  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter,  which  itself  is  a  substitute  made  out  of  unknown 
materials.  There  are  ways  of  making  omelettes  and  pancakes  without 
eggs,  and  various  small  fishes  may  be  turned  into  something  you 
would  hardly  know  from  sardines.  Mock  turtle,  of  course,  has  long 
ago  driven  real  turtle  out  of  the  visionary  field  of  domestic  cookery. 
Soups  which  are  bought  in  tins,  and  need  nothing  but  the  addition 
of  a  little  hot  water  (tepid  water  is  a  convenient  and  favourite  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  old-fashioned  boiling  element),  make  a  grateful 
introduction  to  dinner.  They  taste  a  little  of  Civil  Service  Stores 
and  a  good  deal  of  Rn  and  varnish ;  but  that  flavour  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  spoons,  which  are  made  of  the  newest  substitute  for 
silver.  With  wax  flowers  for  decorations  the  table  may  be  made 
to  look  quite  pretty ;  and  the  modern  idealist  gazes  round  with 
content  as  he  tries  the  most  recent  experiment  in  potted  meat  from 
Madagascar,  or  in  home-bred  beef  fed  on  a  fresh  and  hopeful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  linseed.  The  claret  is  of  the  famous  Chateau - 

vintage  ;  the  sherry  is  extracted  from  the  remnant  of  the  potatoes 
which  the  ravaging  beetle  has  spared.  Probably  some 
substitute  for  potato  juice  will  be  invented  if  the  emi¬ 
grant  from  Colorado  is  really  destructive,  and  we  may 
drink  yam  j  uice,  or  some  concoction  of  betel-nut,  in  the  guise 
of  sherry,  before  the  end  of  the  century.  In  education  the 
modern  idealist  finds  it  easy  to  satisfy  himself.  He  can  send  his 
children  to  nothing  less  than  an  International  Academy,  where  the 
head-master  has  a  beautiful  foreign  substitute  for  a  degree,  and 
where  the  boys  will  get  a  great  deal  of  good  from  the  society  of 
young  Japanese  and  Bulgarian  pupils,  whose  manners  are  in 
many  respects  unlike  our  own.  When  it  comes  to  religion,  the 
sermons  of  a  popular  parson  will  supply  Sunday  substitutes  for 
halfpenny  newspapers,  and  for  the  articles  in  third-rate  magazines. 
As  he  leaves  the  imitation  Gothic  building,  decorated  with  the 
latest  substitute  for  fresco,  and  parti-coloured  with  Munich  glass, 
the  modern  idealist  may  congratulate  himself  on  having  reached  a 
steady  excellence  of  life  on  his  own  system.  His  practice  has  not 
fallen  short  of  his  profession  ;  he  has  constructed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
real  world,  a  complete  environment  of  fragile  imitations,  of  third-hand 
copies.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  art,  he  can  go  home  and  study  a  large 
collection  of  those  marvellous  line  engravings  which  an  ingenious 
system  puts  within  the  reach  of  the  owner  of  half-a-crown.  If  he 
is  fond  of  literature,  and  somewhat  of  a  bookworm,  he  has  the 
range  of  a  large  library  of  substitutes  for  knowledge.  He  can  study 
some  of  those  imitations  of  ancient  classics  for  family  use  which  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  reader,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
Primers  on  every  theme,  from  the  principles  of  Cooking  to  those  of 
Physical  Geography.  The  knowledge  packed  in  primers  is  the  tinned 
meat  of  the  intellectual  life,  and  has  almost  taken  the  place  of  the 
fresh  preparations  which  can  only  be  attained  by  the  aid  cf  grammar 
and  dictionary.  Thus,  in  most  ways,  the  modern  idealist  succeeds 
in  living  about  six  removes  further  from  reality  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  No  one  can  bring  against  him  the  reproach  of 
Gorgibus,  that  he  has  “la  forme  enfoncee  dans  la  matiere.”  His 
very  raiment  is  woven  on  no  loom,  and  conies  from  the  hand  of  no 
weaver,  but  is  a  boiled-up,  shoddy  imitation  of  the  gross  material 
cloth  of  times  past. 

Lively  dislikes  and  intellectual  hatreds  are  the  signs  of  healthy 
and  active  states  of  thought.  Thus,  when  theology  was  the  most 
vivacious  study  that  occupied  men,  theological  rivalries  were  as 
bitter  as  scientific  rivalry  is  to-day.  In  the  region  of  social 
philosophies,  the  vitality  of  the  modern  idealism  is  attested  by  the 
hatred  which  the  modern  materialist  bears  to  the  system.  For 
the  purposes  of  commercial  thought  the  materialist  may  be  defined 
as  the  man  who  insists  on  having  a  genuine  article.  To  find  sand 
in  his  sugar  fills  him  with  none  of  the  holy  visions  as  to  a  paradise 
of  free  competition  in  which  the  idealist  is  able  to  revel.  Silk 
that  turns  greasy  in  a  fortnight  makes  the  materialist  savage, 
instead  of  leading  him  to  rejoice  that  at  last  the  “  mystery  of 
matter  ”  has  been  solved,  and  an  escape  from  sensuous  realities  into 
the  shadowy  and  evanescent  existence  discovered.  For  these  reasons 
materialists  and  idealists  can  scarcely  have  any  dealings,  any  more 
than  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  They  cannot  ask  each  other 
to  dinner,  for  the  materialist  is  no  more  prepared  to  drink  the  ideal 
claret  and  eat  the  ideal  soup  than  to  read  the  idealist's  little  book 
of  poems,  “  The  Loves  of  Pulvis  and  Umbra,”  or  some  such  thing. 
He  is  not  “  half  sick  of  shadows,”  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  but 
wholly  and  utterly  tired  of  them.  Thus  members  of  the  two  sects 
rarely  meet,  or  know  each  other  at  home.  But  there  are  ways  in 
which  the  idealist  can  get  at  and  annoy  his  opponent.  One  of 
them  is  by  the  use  of  cheap  domestic  and  public  substitutes  for 
wit  and  humour.  The  friend  of  easy  imitations,  though  he  cannot 
for  the  life  of  him  endure  or  attain  to  the  substance,  clings  tenaci¬ 
ously  to  the  shadow.  This  is  always  painfully  apparent  in  the 
case  of  substitutes  for  fun.  A  man  of  sense  or  wit,  if 
he  has  nothing  to  say,  holds  his  tongue ;  but  your  ideal¬ 
ist,  of  a  certain  order,  must  always  be  imitating  the 


clown.  Hence  arise  the  substitutes  for  humour  which  we 
can  never  altogether  escape.  In  writing,  the  imitation  takes  the 
shape  of  using  long  words,  in  a  roundabout  way,  about  the 
simplest  things  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  place  of  saying  that,  the 
women  of  a  village  gossiped  about  a  marriage,  the  American 
humourist  will  write  that  they  “  canvassed  the  probabilities  of  the 
match  quite  exhaustively.”  Instead  of  proving  anything,  you 
“  substantiate  an  opinion,”  and  so  forth.  To  make  blunders  in 
spelling  is  also  a  cheap  substitute  for  humour  which  has  almost 
ceased  to  amuse.  Perhaps  the  remote  imitation  of  fun  which 
some  writers  discover  in  the  employment  of  scientific  terms  will 
soon  go  the  way  of  aluminium  jewelry.  But  the  joker  of  this 
sort  is  not  concerned,  of  course,  about  the  permanence  of  the  effect 
he  produces.  His  content  with  his  own  efforts  is  like  that  of  the 
wit  who  is  satisfied  when  he  has  transposed  the  initial  letters  of 
words — has  spoken,  for  example,  of  a  “  chutton  mop.”  It  used  to 
be  said  that  this  was  the  only  form  of  humour  understood  by  the 
undergraduates  of  one  of  the  Universities.  But  undergraduate 
wit,  like  that  of  shopboys,  is  often  supplied  ready-made  by  the 
music-halls.  Every  few  weeks  some  new  street  yelp  is  invented,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  as  a  substitute  for  wit  by  the  class  that  enjoys  these 
things.  Year  by  year  the  jests  seem  to  grow  more  absolutely 
senseless,  and  therefore  cheaper  and  of  more  universal  application. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  inquiries  about  “poor  feet”  may  have  had  a 
kind  of  point.  Now  and  then  Tommy  may  have  been  seasonably 
asked  to  make  room  for  his  uncle  in  the  form  which  Mr.  Browning 
has  fixed  in  his  own  inexpensive  substitute  for  satire.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  fun  there  ever  can  have  been,  or  ever 
may  be,  in  shouting  out  the  imbecile  cry  which  has  lately  crept  from 
some  music-hall  into  the  streets,  and  thence  into  country  villages. 
Plow  are  we  to  explain  all  these  idiotic  vagaries,  except  by  the  theory 
that  man  inherits  a  great  many  needs,  as  of  amusement,  teaching, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  so  on,  while  he  has  become  too  lazy  and 
careless  to  create  or  appropriate  the  genuine  material  that  should 
supply  his  defect  ?  For  entertainment  he  has  classical  burlesques 
like  that  of  La  Belle  Helene,  which  the  Athenians,  a  more  natural 
people,  lately  hooted  from  their  stage.  For  food  and  drink  he  has 
a  hundred  scientific  nastinesses,  and  very  necessity  prevents  him 
from  drinking  plain  water.  For  theology  he  has  “modern  sym¬ 
posia,”  a  new  and  favourite  substitute  for  discussion.  For 
statesmanship  he  has  the  equilibrium  produced  by  two  directly 
opposite  currents  of  the  popular  breeze.  For  wit  he  has 
slang,  for  sport  he  has  battues;  altogether  he  has  created 
a  new  kind  of  ideal  world  exceedingly  strange  and  flimsy. 
This  is  the  end  of  all  that  poets  and  philosophers  have 
sung  and  sighed  about  the  vanity  of  life,  about  “  the  handful  of 
sliding  sand,  from  under  the  feet  of  the  years.”  In  the  hurry  and 
crowd  we  have  been  so  anxious  that  no  one  should  go  away  with¬ 
out  his  share  in  the  equal  feast,  that  we  have  spread  a  banquet  of 
pasteboard  goblets,  and  wooden  fruit,  and  mock  legs  of  mutton. 
The  likeness  of  all  the  world  to  a  stage  has  insensibly  grown 
greater,  and  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  tinsel  crowns 
and  the  spurious  purple.  All  the  houses  are  founded  on  the 
crumbling  sand,  where  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  have  founda¬ 
tions  at  all — things  which  the  architect  employed  by  Balzac  held 
to  be  superfluous,  with  sad  results.  It  is  scarcely  odd  that 
pessimism  is  a  fashionable  philosophy,  and  that  affected  sages  of 
eighteen  are  heard  to  declare  that  life  is  too  long  for  enjoyment. 
It  is  certainly  enduring  out  of  all  proportions  to  the  stage  properties 
which  are  now  used  in  the  farce. 


THE  WHEAT  CROP. 

NO  one  who  is  in  the  smallest  degree  observant  of  times  and 
seasons  can  be  surprised  at,  or  unprepared  for,  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  bad  one, 
probablyr  a  very  bad  one  ;  for  it  is  bad  in  quality,  bad  in  yield,  and 
short  in  acreage ;  and  probably  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  will 
not  be  fit  for  consumption  until  it  shall  have  been  hardened  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  or  by  the  searching  keenness  of  the  winds  of 
March.  Even  when  all  hope  or  chance  of  a  good  crop  is  irretrieva¬ 
bly  lost  by  the  rotting  of  the  seed  in  a  too  sodden  bed,  or  by  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  young  plant  to  the  severity  of  a  hard  winter,  or,  to 
what  is  more  trying,  the  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw,  it  often 
happens  that  thegenial  sunshineof  the  succeeding  spring  and  summer 
raises  delusive  expectations  in  the  popular  mind  ;  but  in  this  year 
those  must  indeed  be  few  who,  remembering  the  continuous 
rains  of  winter,  the  late  frosts  of  tbe  spring,  the  low  temperature  of 
the  summer,  and  the  broken  weather  of  the  harvest  month  of 
August,  can  have  expected  anything  but  a  bad  wheat  crop  in  this 
country.  From  first  to  last  there  can  have  been  little  room  for 
doubt  or  error  of  judgment ;  the  weather  has  been  all  that  could 
be  undesirable  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop  of  corn.  The 
harvest  was  so  late  in  beginning,  and  has  been  so  protracted  by  bad 
weather  and  low  temperature,  that  even  at  this  late  period  it  is 
impossible  to  offer  any  estimate  of  the  crop  that  may  not  require 
qualification  to  some  extent  at  a  later  date.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  go  back  for  many  years  to  find  a  season  in  which  the  garnering 
of  the  corn  was  so  incomplete  as  it  now  is  in  this  first  week  of 
September.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  year  in  which  so  little 
wheat  of  the  new  native  crop  has  gone  into  consumption  as  in  this 
year  in  the  month  of  August,  or  indeed  up  to  this  time.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  past  month  a  larger  quantity  of  American 
wheat  of  the  1877  crop  has  been  eaten  in  England  than  there 
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has  been  of  new  English  wheat;  and  if  the  railway 
riots  in  the  United  States  had  not  impeded  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  produce,  the  probability  is  that  the  arrivals  of 
it  in  our  ports  by  this  time  would  have  been  very  large,  while 
the  new  English  grain  has  scarcely  yet  made  its  appearance  in  all 
our  markets.  That  in  the  district  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  London  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  at  least  one- third  of  the  wheat 
crop  should  either  be  uncut,  or,  if  cut,  standing  in  the  fields  ;  that 
from  thence  to  the  Trent  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  crop  should 
have  been  secured  ;  and  that  to  the  north  of  the  Trent  the  harvest 
should  be  practically  not  begun  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
August,  are  facts  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  parallel  since  the 
general  adoption  of  the  use  of  machinery  has  so  greatly  expedited 
harvest  operations.  From  the  frequency  of  the  showers  that  have 
fallen,  people  have  not  without  foundation  expected  that  the  grain 
would  have  sprouted,  and  so  have  become  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  unfit  for  human  food  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  grain  was  so 
unripe,  and  the  temperature  generally  has  been  so  low,  that  the  germs 
have  not  started  into  growth  so  generally  as  might  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  upon.  Yet  this  does  but  prove  that  the  grain  is  still,  for  want 
of  heat,  in  a  very  immature  state,  and  that  consequently  when  it 
comes  to  be  converted  into  bread  the  product  will  be  poor  in 
quantity  of  bread  as  well  as  in  nutritive  elements.  The  later  the 
season,  proverbially  the  less  is  the  chance  of  good  results ;  and  we 
have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when,  however  warm  the  days,  the 
nights  are  cool  and  dews  are  heavy  ;  so  that,  even  should  the  rains 
Lave  ceased,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  grain  will  ever  arrive  at 
that  dry  hard  state  which  is  indicative  of  good  quality.  Even  much 
that  has  been  put  into  rick  was  carried  hurriedly  and  long  before 
it  was  fit  to  be  housed.  A  small  quantity  in  early  districts  was 
saved  in  good  order,  but  the  proportion  of  this  to  the  whole  crop 
is  very  minute.  Much  of  the  crop  from  weakness  of  the  straw 
was  “  laid  ”  before  the  complete  development  of  the  berry,  and 
.such  fields  yield  but  lanky  thin  grain,  instead  of  good  plump  corn. 
From  what  we  have  said  the  conclusion  that  the  crop  is  bad  as 
regards  its  quality  is  obvious  ;  and  its  badness  will  consist  partly 
in  its  unripeness,  partly  in  its  dampness,  the  result  being  a  thick 
akin,  a  low  percentage  of  flour,  and  that  flour  containing  too  much 
water,  too  much  starch,  and  too  little  gluten. 

A  crop  of  bad  quality  seldom  gives  the  compensation  of  a  large 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  crop  of  1877  affords  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  testimony  of  all  the  newspapers  that  give  special 
attention  to  farming  topics  is  unanimous  and  distinct  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  is  below  an  average ;  and  that 
the  failure  is  not  partial  but  general  appears  to  be  very  clear  from 
the  summary  of  the  reports  of  its  many  correspondents  given  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  in  these  words: — “Of  312  reports  of  the 
current  wheat  harvest  sent  to  us  during  the  past  few  days  by 
correspondents  all  over  the  island,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in 
either  cutting  their  own  corn  or  watching  it  ripening  or  spoiling, 
as  the  case  may  be,  no  fewer  than  224  declare  it  to  bebelowan  average. 
This  is  a  poorer  account  than  ever  before  appeared  of  the  wheat  crop 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  which  is  now  thirty-four  years  old.  In 
only  eleven  cases  out  of  the  whole  of  these  returns  have  we  had 
the  crop  reported  as  being  over  average ;  about  a  quarter  of  them 
pronounce  it  average,  and  nearly  three-quarters  put  it  under 
average.”  This  is  truly  a  melancholy  account,  leaving  open  for 
solution  only  the  question  what  the  exact  extent  of  the  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be.  While  so  much  of  the  crop  remains  ungathered, 
and  so  little  has  been  threshed,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  give  any  answer  of  value  to  this  question,  as  the  de¬ 
ficiency  can  be  ascertained  even  approximately  only  by  the 
test  of  extensive  threshing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  rumours 
vary  enormously  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief ;  for,  while  some 
instances  are  given  of  only  half  a  crop  being  taken  to  market, 
other  cases  are  quoted  where  the  deficiency  has  not  exceeded  one- 
sixth  or  one-tenth  part  of  an  average  yield.  The  best  wheat  lands, 
however,  appear  to  be  worse  off  than  light  porous  soils,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  next 
element  in  the  calculation  of  the  total  yield  of  the  crop  is  the 
acreage.  And  here  it  is  right  to  acknowledge  the  activity  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  obtaining  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  summary  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  at  so  early  a  date 
as  the  17th  of  August.  This  early  publication  gives  the  returns 
great  additional  value  and  usefulness.  From  them  we  find  that 
the  area  under  wheat,  though  nearly  six  per  cent,  in  advance  of 
that  under  this  staple  in  1876,  is  still  about  ten  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  a  series  of  previous  years.  It  is  probable  that  the 
decline  in  the  area  of  land  planted  with  wheat  will  be  steady,  for  the 
painful  experience  of  a  series  of  years  has  shown  that  our  farmers 
cannot  without  loss  produce  wheat  at  the  prices  accepted  by  the 
foreign  grower.  The  stipulation  generally  made  in  agreements 
for  letting  farms  that  pasture  land  should  not  be  ploughed 
up  has  become  obsolete,  as  the  tendency  now  is  to  lay  down  new 
pastures  rather  than  to  plough  up  old'  ones,  as  being  the  more 
profitable  mode  of  employing  the  land.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1877  is  one  of  the  worst  ever  grown 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  acreage  being  small,  the  yield  small, 
the  quality  bad,  and  the  condition  so  damp  that  the  bulk  of  it  will 
not  be  available  for  consumption  until  after  the  winter.  In 
addition  to  all  other  troubles  which  go  to  make  up  the  “  bad 
times”  from  which  the  industry  of  the  country  is  suffering, 
it  is  disheartening  to  be  obliged  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the 
further  disaster  that  our  chief  grain  crop  is  probably,  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  bread  that  it  will  render,  one  of  the 
worst  within  living  memory. 


Ten  years  ago  the  mere  probability  of  the  crop  being  defective 
to  so  great  an  extent  would  have  caused  a  prompt  and  serious 
advance  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
that  the  current  values  are  moderate,  that  the  stocks  in  granary 
of  foreign  wheat  are  not  heavy,  that  the  quantity  at  sea  bound 
for  England  is  small,  that  the  last  crop  is  exhausted,  and 
that .  we  are  deprived  by  the  Turkish  blockade  and  the 
Russian  occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  large 
supplies  which  usually  flow  into  our  ports  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof}’,  it  might  well  have  been  expected  that 
a  large  and  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  would  have 
occurred.  The  development,  however,  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  great  in  the  in¬ 
terval,  and  the  harvest  in  the  States  having  their  outlets  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  described  as  being  this  year  so  extremely 
bountiful,  that  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  occurrence  of  scarcity, 
or  indeed  as  to  our  being  forced  to  pay  high  rates  for  our  needed 
imports,  are  at  present,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  corn 
markets,  almost  absent  from  the  minds  of  our  merchants.  It  has 
now  indeed  come  to  be  a  matter  of  universal  experience  that  the 
failure  of  a  local  crop  of  wheat,  such  as  that  of  these  islands,  is  of 
only  secondary  influence  on  the  ruling  values  of  the  year.  Rail¬ 
ways  and  other  means  of  communication  betweeu  the  interiors  and 
the  ports  of  producing  countries  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
ocean  steamships  are  now  so  universally  employed  that  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  any  country  whose  harvest  has  failed  are  provided  for 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  ascertained,  by  the  rapid  convey¬ 
ance  to  them  of  the  surplus  of  more  favoured  lands. 
Merchants  have  therefore,  in  making  their  speculations,  to  look 
far  afield,  and  to  base  their  calculations  on  nothing  short  of 
an  estimate  of  the  crops  of  the  world.  Very  high  prices  need  be 
feared  only  in  the  case  of  an  almost  universal  failure.  As  instances 
of  the  facility  of  communication  by  sea,  countries  so  distant  as  our 
colonies  at  the  Antipodes  send  us  regular  and  important  supplies, 
while  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  long  railway  journeys  by 
which  America  brings  her  produce  to  our  ships.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  last  few  years  is  the  increasing  quantity 
of  wheat  shipped  to  England  by  India.  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Company  in  July,  told  the  proprietors  that  he 
estimated  that  the  export  of  wheat  for  this  year  would  hardly 
be  les3  than  x|  million  quarters;  and  in  a  later  passage  of 
his  speech  he  indicated  the  opinion  that  the  export  may  here¬ 
after  assume  indefinitely  greater  proportions.  He  supposed  that 
the  800,000  quarters  which  left  Calcutta  last  year  were  the 
produce  of  some  300,000  acres,  and  asked,  “  What  are  300,000 
acres  when  you  measure  the  whole  cultivation  of  Upper  India  P  ” 
He  found  that  a  considerable  quantity  came  from  a  station  so  far 
south  as  Rajgowmn,  and  that  the  principal  supplies  which  came  on 
his  line  are  from  Cawnpore  and  Delhi ;  Cawnpore  being  684  and 
Delhi  912  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  port  of  shipment.  He  also 
pointed  out  how  much  the  public  in  England  are  indebted  to  the 
Suez  Canal  for  the  supply  of  Indian  wheat ;  for  when  wheat  was 
shipped  to  go  round  by  the  Cape,  it  was  often  rendered  unfit  for 
use  on  arrival  by  the  generation  of  weevils  and  other  insects  which 
took  place  on  the  long  voyage.  We  may  rest  assured  that  our 
wants  have  but  to  be  made  known  and  production  will  keep  pace 
with  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  yield  of  the  world’s  harvest  this  year?  On 
the  whole,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  a  good  one.  There  can  be 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  are  gathering  in  the 
largest  crop  of  the  best  quality  that  has  ever  been  produced  in 
those  vast  regions.  Their  own  estimate  is  that  they  have  a 
surplus  nearly  enough  to  supply  all  our  needs,  and  the  Americans 
give  good  earnest  of  their  belief  by  depressing  our  markets  with 
the  quantity  and  low  price  of  their  produce.  But  America  has 
been  frequently  deceived  herself  in  this  matter ;  and  there  may 
be  exaggeration  in  the  estimate  this  year.  Egypt  has  an  abundant 
crop,  and  is  rapidly  turning  it  into  money.  Austria  and  Hungary 
have  a  considerable  surplus  to  spare.  Russia  is  said  to  have 
a  more  abundant  crop  than  she  has  reaped  for  years ;  but,  as 
her  ports  on  the  South  are  closed,  only  so  much  of  this  can  be 
exported  as  can  be  sent  to  the  Baltic,  or  by  railways  through  Ger¬ 
many.  France  and  Belgium,  however,  have  poor  crops  this  year, 
and  instead  of  sending  to  us  will  be  competitors  with  us  for  the 
American  and  Hungarian  surplus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  the  Russian  supplies  were  liberated,  the  competition  of  America 
and  Russia  would  reduce  values.  It  is  perhaps  for  that  reason 
that  America,  seeing  her  opportunity,  is  selling  all  she  can  while 
Russia  is  almost  shut  up.  The  American  factories  which  have 
supplied  the  Turks  with  the  rifles  that  have  done  them  such  good 
service  have  played  the  best  possible  game  for  the  American 
farmers,  who  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  all  the  rifles  that  have 
been  sent  to  Turkey  out  of  the  difference  in  price  which  they  are 
obtaining  for  their  wheat  above  what  they  would  have  got  had 
the  Black  Sea  been  open.  It  is  clear,  we  think,  that  the  world's 
crop  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  all,  and  that,  if  our  traders  can  but 
keep  themselves  from  the  panic  and  alarm  which  the  disastrously 
bad  crop  of  England  may,  with  reason,  occasion,  although  we  shall 
have  to  pay  more  for  our  loaf  than  the  average  price  of  the  last 
cereal  year,  yet  the  present  ruling  prices  are  nearly  high  enough  to 
attract  sufficient  supplies  to  our  shores.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  failure  of  our  potato  crop  will  cause  a  large 
extra  demand  for  bread. 
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CORINTH. 

rjnnUS  far  on  our  Hellenic  journey  we  Lave  been  able  to  con- 
JL  trust  cities  which  were  swept  away  for  ever  in  days  which 
we  call  ancient  with  cities  which  have  kept  on  an  uninterrupted 
being  to  our  own  day.  The  city  of  the  two  sen9,  the  city  which 
guards  the  Isthmus,  the  city  beside  whose  hill-fortresses  all  rival 
hill-fortresses  seem  as  molehills,  has  a  history  which  is  unlike  i 
either,  a  history  which,  among  the  great  cities  of  Greece,  is  wholly 
her  own.  And,  as  none  of  the  great  cities  of  Greece  has  seen  such 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune  as  Corinth,  so  none  has  won  for  itself  a 
more  varied  fame.  There  is  no  Greek  city  whose  name  has  entered 
into  more  familiar  sayings ;  it  even  sank  to  be  a  kind  of  byword 
in  very  modern  times.  Holding,  never  a  first,  but  always  a  high 
secondary  place,  alike  in  Grecian  legend  and  in  the  most  brilliant 
times  of  Grecian  history,  Corinth  came  to  be  the  centre  of  all 
Grecian  history  in  the  days  of  the  second  birth  of  Grecian  freedom ; 
it  was  swept  from  the  earth  by  Roman  vengeance  as  none  other  of 
the  great  Grecian  cities  ever  was ;  it  arose  afresh  as  a  Roman 
colony,  again  under  the  influence  of  sky  and  soil  to  change  into  a 
Greek  city  ;  it  kept  on  its  Greek  character  through  the  ages  of 
Slavonic  invasion,  to  become  one  of  the  points  most  fiercely 
struggled  for  in  the  warfare  of  Turk  and  Venetian,  to  he  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  patriots  and  the  oppressors  of  yet  later  warfare. 
And  now,  after  so  long  and  so  busy  a  life,  after  the  endurance  of 
so  many  blows  at  the  hand  of  man,  the  last  blow  has  been 
dealt  by  the  hand  of  nature.  The  last  of  many  earthquakes  has 
sealed  the  doom  of  Corinth  yet  more  effectually  than  it  was  sealed 
when  Mummius  swept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Mum- 
mius  simply  destroyed,  and  what  Mummius  destroyed  Caesar  could 
restore.  But  the  last  overthrow  of  Corinth  has  given  her  a  neigh¬ 
bour  and  a  rival.  Old  Corinth  is  forsaken;  New  Corinth  has 
sprung  up  by  the  shore.  New  Corinth  may  well  grow,  and  she 
may  have  ages  of  prosperity  in  store  for  her.  But  while  New 
Corinth  grows  and  flourishes  by  the  shore,  the  only  chance  for  Old 
Corinth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  that  New  Corinth  may  grow 
to  such  a  degree  as  some  day  to  annex  the  venerable  site  as  one  of 
its  suburbs. 

Those  who  believe  in  Semitic  or  other  foreign  settlements  in 
Greece  are  apt,  though  they  have  no  legend  like  those  of  Pelops  or 
Kekrops  to  help  them,  to  quarter  a  Phoenician  settlement  on 
Akrokorinthos.  A  name  or  two  is  all  that  they  have  to  show, 
and  a  hill  called  cjimviKaiov,  and  an  ’AOrjvrj  tvx pIkt]  do  not  prove 
much.  No  site  can  be  more  thoroughly  Greek;  the  hill-top,  near 
the  sea,  hut  not  on  it,  is  the  ideal  position  for  a  Greek  coast  town 
of  the  earliest  type  ;  and  at  Corinth  we  have  the  mightiest  of  hill¬ 
tops,  near  but  not  on,  not  one  sea  only,  but  two.  If  is  the  central 
point  of  Hellas,  looking  all  ways,  commanding  her  coasts  and  her 
mountains  on  every  side.  Its  earliest  name  of  Ephyre  is  one 
scattered  over  many  sites  of  central  and  northern  Greece,  from 
Argolis  and  Sikyonia  to  Thessaly  and  Thesprotia.  Semitic 
elements  may  have  mingled  with  the  local  worship  of  Aphrodite 
without  supposing  any  Semitic  occupation.  Corinth  traded  with 
all  the  world,  and  she  may  have  learned  many  things  from 
Phoenician  visitors  without  Phoenician  settlers  ever  occupying  her 
soil.  The  most  Hellenic  in  its  position  of  all  Hellenic  cities  can¬ 
not  he  given  up  to  the  barbarian.  Instead  of  a  Phoenician  origin, 
the  votaries  of  the  East  must  he  satisfied  with  the  most  striking  of 
Phoenician  analogies.  If  Corinth  and  Carthage  were  not  sisters  in 
origin,  they  were  at  least  sisters  in  destiny.  They  perished  together, 
and  they  rose  again  together,  if  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
can  be  called  a  rising  again  of  either  the  Greek  or  the  Phoenician 
city. 

The  old  memories  of  far-distant  Poseidonia  come  again  on  the 
mind — not  unfittingly  in  a  place  where  Poseidon  was  so  highly 
honoured — when  we  look  on  the  one  surviving  building  of  the 
lower  city.  Old  Corinth  is  now  a  mere  village  of  a  few  houses. 
A  few  memorials  of  Roman  times  are  there  ;  hut,  as  at  Poseidonia, 
they  have  to  he  looked  for.  The  one  ancient  building  which  strikes 
the  eye  and  gives  a  character  to  the  place  is  the  shattered  temple, 
where  seven  columns  still  stand  in  all  the  stern  majesty  of  the 
earliest  and  severest  Doric.  Corinth  gives  her  name  to  the  latest,  the 
richest,  the  most  graceful  form  of  the  architecture  of  Greece.  But 
her  one  surviving  relic  is,  of  all  buildings  on  old  Hellenic  soil,  the 
one  which  is  furthest  removed  from  the  character  of  her  own  order. 
The  birthplace,  so  men  deemed,  of  painting,  one.  of  the  chosen  seats 
of  sculpture,  a  city  crowded  with  splendid  temples  of  later  date, 
has  now  nothing  to  show  but  these  half-fallen  columns,  carrying 
us  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  historical  being  of  the  city. 
Young  as  they  seem  beside  the  gates  and  vanished  columns  of 
Mykene,  the  Parthenon  is  young  beside  them.  They  carry  us  back 
to  the  days  of  Bacchiads  and  Kypselids,  the  days  when  Corinth 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Western  seas,  and  sent  forth  her  colonists 
and  her  artists  to  follow  on  the  peninsula  of  Korkyra  the  models 
which  she  had  reared  at  the  foot  of  her  own  guardian  mountain. 

The  columns  stand  over  the  modern  village,  over  a  site  almost 
as  desolate  as  that  over  which  they  must  have  stood  in  the  hundred 
years  between  Mummius  and  Caesar.  The  other  fragments,  Greek 
and  Roman,  hardly  come  into  the  view.  But  the  lower  city  is  not  the 
true  Corinth.  It  is  the  mountain  citadel  round  which  the  great 
associations  of  the  city  gather.  As  we  look  on  from  far,  as  we 
climb  up  its  steep  sides,  we  think  of  the  two  great  moments  of 
its  deliverance,  the  day 

When  first  Timoleon’s  brother  bled, 

and  the  night  when  Aratos,  in  his  earlier  and  nobler  days,  climbed 


up  that  steep  in  the  teeth  of  Macedonian  guards  and  haying  dogs,  and 
made  Corinth  once  more  a  free  Hellenic  city.  We  picture  him  the 
next  morning  in  the  cujore,  leaning  wearied  on  his  spear,  and  telling 
to  the  citizens  whom  he  had  delivered  the  tale  of  the  night’s  work 
which  had  made  them  free.  And  with  such  a  scene  before  us,  we  are 
not  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  darker  day  when  the  deliverer  undid 
his  own  work,  when,  rather  than  divide  the  possession  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesos  with  a  Spartan  rival,  he  could  give  back  the  mount  of 
Corinth  to  a  Macedonian  lord.  High  indeed  the  mount  soars 
above  the  city,  as  high  above  the  Larissa  of  Argos  as  the  Larissa 
of  Argos  soars  above  the  little  hill  of  Tiryns.  Stern  and  hare  it 
rises  above  the  city ;  stern  and  bare  it  rises  above  the  open  land 
on  either  side.  But  where  the  mountain  sinks  more  gently 
towards  the  lesser  height  on  its  Sikyonian  side,  we  may  climb  the- 
winding  path  ;  we  may  enter  the  gateway  of  the  forsaken  fortress  p 
and  here  indeed  we  find  the  history  of  Corinth,  the  history  of 
Hellas,  written  legibly  in  stone.  The  fortress  which,  hut  fifty-five 
years  back,  was  so  fiercely  disputed  between  the  men  of  the  land 
and  their  barbarian  masters  is  now  a  fortress  only  in  name.  The 
warder  keeps  the  gate  ;  but  he  keeps  it  only  as  a  form.  The  walls 
shelter  only  ruins.  But  they  are  ruins  which  tell  their  tale,  frag¬ 
ments  which  tell  how 

Many  a  vanished  year  and  age, 

And  tempest’s  breath,  and  battle’s  rage. 

Have  swept  o’er  Corinth. 

Every  age,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  has  left  its  living  and 
speaking  memorials  on  that  memorable  hill,  and  no  classical  bar¬ 
barian  has  yet  taken  in  hand  the  cruel  work  of  wiping  out  that 
long  and  wondrous  history.  Here,  in  the  very  gateway,  is  a 
primaeval  wall,  reared,  it  may  well  be,  before  Corinth  was  Dorian, 
a  wall  of  stones  such  as  Corinth’s  own  Sisvphos  might  have  been 
set  to  roll  up  the  mountain-side.  Hard  by  is  an  arch  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  of  our  era,  an  arch,  not  of  Venetian,  but  of  genuine 
French  work,  work  of  the  days  when  there  were  Latin  Princes- 
of  Achaia  and  Latin  Emperors  of  the  New  Rome.  We  pass  on 
among  the  fortifications,  the  dwellings,  the  temples,  of  all  the 
creeds  and  races  which  Corinth  has  seen  as  citizens  or  as  masters^ 
Here  is  work  of  Hellenic  days,  of  days  when  Corinth  sent  forth 
her  colonies  on  her  one  sea  and  met  the  Persian  in  arms  on  the 
other.  Here  are  traces  of  the  temples  of  the  Roman  colony,  traces 
of  the  Corinth  where  Paul  taught  and  which  Alaric  entered  as  the 
first  armed  disciple  of  Paul’s  teaching.  Here  is  the  Byzantine 
church,  witness  of  the  long  years  when  Corinth  stood  as  an  out¬ 
post  of  Christendom  in  one  age  against  the  heathen  Slave,  in  another 
against  the  Mahometan  Turk.  Here  is  the  Turkish  mosque,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  dwelling,  telling  of  the  long  struggle  when  the  Turk  wrested 
the  fortress  from  the  Greek,  when  the  Venetian  wrestod  it  back 
from  the  Turk,  when  the  Turk  wrested  it  once  more  from  the  Vene¬ 
tian,  till  the  happier  day  when  the  fetter  of  Hellas,  the  horn  of 
Peloponnesos,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  sons.  All  are  in 
ruins,  all  are  fittingly  in  ruins,  seeing  that  all  are  memorials  of 
powers  which  have  passed  away.  But  as  ruins  let  them  he 
guarded  and  revered,  as  ruins  which  tell  their  tale,  tho  tale  of 
Corinthian  and  Hellenic  history.  The  blind  fury  of  the  destroyer 
has  decreed  that  the  history  of  Athens  shall  no  longer  be  read  on 
the  akropolis  of  Athens.  Let  Corinth  harbour  no  such  enemies. 
Let  not  a  wall  he  touched,  let  not  a  stone  he  swept  away,  which 
still  lives  to  tell  how  many  times  and  by  how  many  hands 
Was  Corinth  lost  and  won. 

The  ascent  is  long ;  to  any  hut  the  young  and  active  or  else  the  prac¬ 
tised  mountaineer  it  is  toilsome.  But  the  toil  is  broken  by  the  relics 
on  which  we  stop  to  gaze  on  our  path ;  it  is  repaid  by  the  mighty  land¬ 
scapes  on  which  we  gaze.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  look 
on  Hellas  from  its  centre.  The  small  ruined  church  on  the  height 
brings  Akrokorinthos  within  the  company  of  the  sacred  hills  of 
Christendom,  the  hills  where  a  sanctuary  on  the  height  looks- 
down  on  town  or  city  at  its  feet.  Cashel  lias  been  seized  bv 
another  hand  as  a  parallel  to  the  akropolis  of  Athens ;  a  miniature- 
more  like  the  model  is  found  in  our  own  island,  where  the  Tor  of 
Glastonbury  looks  down  on  the  battle-fields  of  Western  England. 
Nearer  in  size  however,  in  the  mountain  fittings  of  the  landscape, 
are  the  twin  hills  of  Sitten.  But  the  giant  Alps  which  fence  in 
the  Rhone  valley  of  themselves  hinder  the  varied  prospect  of 
mountain  and  plain  and  sea  and  island  which  meets  us  from  the 
hill  of  Corinth.  The  lowlier  English  height  really  comes  nearer, 
both  in  effect  and  in  historic  sentiment,  to  the  central  citadel  of 
Ilellas.  If  the  Sugar-loaf,  as  we  prosaically  call  it— the  Pen-y-val 
of  its  own  people — which  so  proudly  guards  the  entrance  to  the 
Usk  valley,  had  the  castle  and  church  of  Abergavenny  on.  its 
summit  instead  of  at  its  foot,  we  should  have  a  nearer  approach 
than  all  to  Akrokorinthos,  though  it  would  he  Akrokorinthos 
without  its  seas.  But  without  the  seas  there  could  be  no.  Corinth, 
there  could  be  no  Hellas.  The  point  where  the  Eastern  and 
Western  seas  most  nearly  touch  is  in  truth  the  centre,  the  key¬ 
stone,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  of  the  whole  peninsular  land  south  of 
Olympos.  From  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  if  all  Hellas  does  not 
itself  lie  within  our  sight,  yet  all  Hellas  lies  within  sight,  as  it 
were,  by  representation.  Peloponnesos  and  Attica,  the  land  north 
and  south  of  the  gulf,  the  shores  of  the  two  great  confederacies, 
the  mountains  of  Arkadia  and  of  Phokis,  and  the  snowy  head  of 
Aitolian  Korax,  stand  there  as  if  to  speak  of  the  lands  north  and 
south  of  them.  And  if  the  Western  islauds,once  the  special  scene  of 
Corinthian  enterprise  andCorinthian  dominion,  are  beyond  our  sight, 
we  may  pass  on  to  them  in  thought  along  the  gulf  over  which 
the  triremes  of  Corinth  were  rowed  to  their  first  sea-fight  with 
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revolted  Kcrrkyra.  The  eastern  sea  opens  to  the  right,  and  the 
curved  shore  of  Salamis  speaks  of  the  nobler  warfare  where  Corinth 
joined  with  Athens  and  withAigina  to  beat  back  the  invading  lord 
of  Asia.  At  some  favourable  moment  the  eye  may  even  catch  the 
pillared  steep  of  the  akropolis  of  Athens,  that  Athens  which 
Corinth  once  hoped  to  see  turned  into  a  sheep-walk,  but  whose 
help  she  was  so  soon  to  crave  against  the  very  Sparta  which  held 
back  her  destroying  hand.  From  that  height  the  Isthmus  seems 
but  a  flat  plain  between  the  two  seas — the  Isthmus  so  often  forti¬ 
fied,  so  often  stormed  by  successive  invaders.  By  that  narrow 
neck  Agesilaos  and  Antigonos,  Mummius  and  Alaric,  James  of 
Avesnes  and  Francesco  Morosini,  Amurath  and  Mahomet  and  Ali 
Koumourgi  have  all  made  their  way  into  the  peninsula.  But  in  all 
that  long  history  there  are  two  days,  not  far  apart  in  so  long  a  tale, 
which  stand  out  conspicuously  above  all.  There  is  the  day  of  the 
Roman  deliverer  and  the  day  of  the  Roman  destroyer,  the  day  of 
Flamininus  and  the  day  of  Mummius.  Not  that  it  was  the  freedom 
•of  Greece  which  Flamininus  proclaimed  in  the  ay  ore  of  Corinth ;  such 
a  proclamation  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  allies  of  Rome 
and  to  all  those  Greek  states  which  in  name  at  least  kept  their 
freedom  then  and  for  ages  after.  But  he  proclaimed  the  freedom 
•of  Corinth,  the  freedom  of  all  the  Greek  lands  which  the  last 
Philip  held  in  bondage.  Fifty  years  later  Corinth  was  swept  from 
the  earth  ;  but  let  no  man  deem  that  even  then  Achaia  became  a 
Roman  province.  Corinth  fell,  Corinth  rose  again,  to  live  a  longer 
and  a  more  varied  life  as  the  foundation  of  Ofesar  than  as  the 
foundation  of  Aletes.  And  those  seven  aged  columns  have  stood 
and  looked  on  all  these  changes ;  they  beheld  the  reign  of 
Periandros ;  they  have  lived  to  behold  the  reign  of  George  of 
Denmark. 

The  Akrokorinthos  is  a  mountain  covered  with  ruins  ;  the  lower 
■city  has  sunk  to  a  small  village.  A  few  houses  are  all  that  remain  of 
that  busy  meeting-place  of  two  worlds  ;  the  shattered  temple  alone 
speaks  of  the  creeds  that  are  fallen  ;  one  mean  church  and  another 
small  chapel  are  all  that  are  there  to  tell  of  the  church  which  an 
Apostle  founded.  Yet  the  single  priest  of  Corinth  and  his  small 
flock  may  boast  themselves  that  they  have  two  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  all  their  own,  a  privilege  of  which  those  few  Christian 
households  may  seem  more  worthy  than  the  mixed  multitude  of 
the  modern  Thessalonians.  A  night  may  be  spent  in  Corinth,  and 
that  unharmed  by  the  enemies  on  whom  the  comic  poet  of  Athens 
has  so  grotesquely  bestowed  the  Corinthian  name.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  dypap^os  ck  tS>v  orpcogdroov — no  fear  that  the  traveller 
may  have  to  cry  i^eipnovo  iv  ot  K opLvBioi.  But  in  Greece  all 
animals  seem  to  send  forth  louder  and.  clearer  notes  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  and  in  Corinth,  the  centre  of  Greece,  they 
seem,  though  it  may  be  merely  fancy,  to  be  louder  and  shriller 
than  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  A  poet  more  recent  than  he  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted  has  sung  of 

The  deep  grey  of  the  morning,  when  Bulgarian  cocks  are  shrill. 

Of  the  vocal  powers  of  Bulgarian  cocks  we  can  say  nothing ;  but 
there  mustjustnow  be  many  witnesses  either  to  confirm  or  to  correct 
the  poet's  description.  But  in  the  solitude  of  modern  Corinth 
the  few  voices  that  are  heard,  whether  of  man  or  beast  or  fowl, 
seem  certainly  to  sound  louderand  shrillereventhan  in  Athens  itself. 
Aphrodite  had  one  of  her  special  homes  in  Corinth,  though  the 
■  seven  massive  columns  are  said  to  belong,  as  surely  they  ought  to 
belong,  to  her  greater  sister  Athene.  But  the  bird  who  once  played 
xYphrodite  so  sorry  a  trick,  and  the  beast  which  carried  Dionysos 
and  Xanthias  on  their  journey  to  the  lower  world,  call  us  betimes, 
with  a  power  of  voice  which  surely  no  Bulgarian  cock  could  sur¬ 
pass,  to  make  our  way,  not  to  Kenchreai,  but  to  its  modern  sub¬ 
stitute  Kalamaki — thence  once  more  to  draw  near  to  Athens,  this 
time  by  way  of  the  shore  of  Megara  and  of  her  own  Salamis. 


LIVE  LIONS. 

IT  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  art  of  writing  biography  is 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  distortion  of  facts  by  time  or 
prejudice,  the  different  aspects  which  individual  actions  and  general 
character  may  assume  when  looked  at  from  various  points  of  view, 
the  not  too  easy  duty  of  discriminating  between  important  and 
unimportant  attributes,  and  of  deciding  what  to  bring  forward  and 
what  to  put  aside,  have  all  been  held  to  throw  stumbling-blocks 
of  unusual  magnitude  in  the  way  of  him  who  would  hand  down  to 
posterity  the  account  of  another  man’s  life  and  nature.  In  the  case 
of  autobiographies  of  g'reat  men  there  is  of  course  a  presumption 
that  the  facts  may  be  more  correctly  stated  ;  but  there  is  also  the 
danger  that  some  facts  may  be  suppressed  which  should  have  been 
put  forward.  We  live,  however,  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  first 
improvement  made  in  dealing  with  the  troubles  which  used  to  beset 
the  biographer  was  collecting  rolls  of  information  concerning  the 
doings  of  eminent  men,  and  keeping  them  ready  to  be  published 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  people  they  related  to.  About 
this,  proceeding  there  is  perhaps  a  certain  ghastliness  which  is 
avoided  by  the  newer  method  of  publishing  such  information  as 
can  be  collected  concerning  interesting  personages  while  they 
are  yet  alive — a  method  which  seems  to  realize  the  old  show¬ 
man’s  phrase  of  “  the  live  lion  stuffed  with  straw.”  And  no 
doubt  such  an  exhibition  is  more  gratifying  to  many  spectators 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  stuffed  animal  could  be.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  which  a  child  asks  about  a  new  toy  representing  any  beast, 
bird,  or  fish,  is  “  Is  it  alive  ?  ”  and  the  announcement  that  it  is  not 


usually  causes  some  disappointment.  And  it  is  natural  that  the 
grown-up  child  should  be  better  pleased  at  receiving  information 
which  enables  him  to  talk  in  the  present  tense  of  the  habits  and 
history  of  celebrities  than  at  being  told  of  them  when  they  can 
only  be  referred  to  in  the  past.  The  most  delightful  thing  of  all 
is  of  course  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  lion ;  but 
we  have  not  all  the  courage,  skill,  or  time  necessary  for  lion-hunt¬ 
ing,  and  the  next  privilege  to  that  of  being  ourselves  concerned  in 
the  chase  is  hearing  its  details  at  first  hand  from  the  lion-hunters. 
An  unscrupulous  person  may,  under  present  circumstances,  obtain 
all  the  glory  that  comes  from  having  penetrated  into  the  lion’s 
lair  without  having  in  reality  approached  it,  if  he  will  study 
closely  the  reports  of  those  who  have  performed  this  feat,  or  who 
seem  to  him  to  have  done  so.  For  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
further  degree  of  assurance  and  unscrupulousness  will  enable  an 
ingenious  stuffier  to  turn  out  a  very  fair  live  lion  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  trouble.  There  is  always  plenty  of  straw  to  be 
found  collected  at  street  corners,  and  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  got  together,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  a  skin 
which  shall  be  decently  like  the  real  thing.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  most  cases  the  lions  are  ready  enough  to  become  in  a 
manner  their  own  historians,  by  communicating  an  account  of 
themselves  to  the  “  gentlemen  of  the  press,  ’  who  have  lately  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  field  for  their  talents  in  the  practice,  borrowed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  of  “  interviewing  ”  celebrities  in  the 
flesh.  Thus  the  new  fashion  has  a  double  advantage  ;  it  blesses 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  The  giver  is  as  much  flattered 
at  the  desire  manifested  to  know  all  about  him  as  the  taker  is  gra¬ 
tified  by  having  knowledge  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  kind  supplied 
to  him.  The  living  subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  may  also,  no 
doubt,  derive  some  enjoyment  from  information  about  himself 
which  he  can  scarcely  have  been  the  means  of  imparting. 

Thus  it  may  possibly  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
who  has  lately  been  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  Mayazine,  to  find  that,  “  Without  being  aware  of  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  you  would  not  say  that  anything  bordering  on  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  span  of  his  life  altogether  ”  ;  and  to  read  a  detailed 
description  of  his  “  bold  and  elastic  gait,”  his  “  shrewd  intelligent 
eye,”  and  his  “  bushy  hair  and  ample  beard.”  The  article 
from  which  we  quote  has  an  advantage  over  others  of 
its  kind  which  appear  in  London  journals  in  that  it  con¬ 
tains  incidents,  not  only  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  life,  but  in 
that  of  his  biographer  also.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  read 
how  this  gifted  writer,  after  playing  Doctor  O’Toole  in  some  pri¬ 
vate  theatricals  in  which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  also  concerned, 
“  was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  an  empty  beer-barrel  in  tights  and 
black-silk  stockings  to  dance  an  Irish  jig,  which  I  did  to  the  music 
of  my  own  fiddle,  without  any  help  or  interference  on  the  part  of 
our  little  orchestra.”  And  one  can,  of  course,  sympathize  with  “the 
most  inextinguishable  laughter  ”  which  we  are  told  arose  when 
some  one  kicked  away  the  barrel.  It  is  no  wonder  that  “  the  finest 
tact  ”  was  required  at  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  hands  to  bring  “  the  per¬ 
formance  to  an  end  without  another  hitch  ”  after  this  original  in¬ 
cident.  “  From  Mr.  Taylor’s  doings  on  the  stage,”  continues  the 
writer  presently,  “  where  he  has  won  not  only  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  private  theatricals  (sic)  in  his  day,  but  of 
having  run,  in  some  instances,  professional  eminence  very  closely, 
we  naturally  digress  to  his  higher  triumphs,  as  a  distinguished 
writer  of  the  drama  itself.”  In  another  part  of  the  article  it  is  said 
that  there  is  a  hero  in  Irish  history  called  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  every  one  of  which  was  a  victory,  and  that  “  Taylor's  bio¬ 
grapher  can  speak  with  equal  confidence  of  Tom  of  the  Hundred 
Dramas, not  one  of  which  was  a  failure  or  a  bad  one.”  Thisisa  some¬ 
what  bold  statement,  which  the  writer  is  not  at  any  pains  tosupport 
by  anyevidencebetter  than  that  afforded  byquotinga  list  of  Mr.  I'om 
Taylor's  plays,  of  one  of  which  he  says  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
“  It  has  not  only  brought  balm  to  the  disconsolate  and  given 
courage  to  the  outcast  to  regain  an  honest  position  once  more,  and 
at  last,  but  there  are  authenticated  instances  where  it  has  stirred 
up  the  consciences  of  guilty  and  as  yet  undiscovered  culprits  to 
restore  stolen  property.”  During  the  run  of  the  Tichet-of-Lecive 
Mem,  the  piece  referred  to,  there  was  a  story,  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  of  which  the  most  was  made  by 
way  of  advertisement  at  the  time,  that  a  young  man  who  had  em¬ 
bezzled  some  money  returned  it  after  seeing  this  play ;  and  who¬ 
ever  invents  or  even  adapts  a  play  which  produces  such  an  effect 
as  this  no  doubt  deserves  credit  for  it.  There  is  little  reason 
perhaps  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  biographer  for  his 
piece  of  bombast  about  “  balm  being  brought  to  the  disconsolate  ” 
by  Mr.  Taylor’s  pieces;  but  he  goes  a  little  beyond  his  tether 
when  he  asserts  that  the  same  author’s  dramas  in  blank  verse 
“  rise  to  the  height  of  the  noble  school  of  the  historic  drama, 
consecrated  by  the  genius  of  our  own  Shakspeare,  and  illustrated 
by  the  most  classic  French  dramatists  of  the  last  century.”  A 
volume  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  “  Historical  Dramas  ”  has'ktely  been 
published,  and  people  who  are  curious  can  easily  inquire  into 
the  justness  of  the  suggested  comparison  for  themselves.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  one  will  be  likely  to  deny  that  many  of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor's  dramas  are  distinguished  by  the  author's  keen  eye 
for  stage  effect,  skilful  weaving  together  of  incident,  and  talent  in 
writing  dialogue  which  carries  on  the  action  of  the  piece  without 
ever  distracting  the  attention  by  too  great  brilliancy.  But  these 
qualities  are  scarcely  enough  to  make  their  possessor  a  worthy 
successor  to  Shakspeare,  or  even  to  “  the  most  classic  French 
dramatists  of  the  last  century.”  Precisely  the  quality  which  is, 
to  our  thinking,  wanting  in  all  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  pieces,  whether 
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in  the  form  of  verse  or  prose,  is  poetical  instinct  and  expression. 
The  charge  of  want  of  originality  which  has  been  often  brought 
against  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  of  which  his  biographer  says 
nothing,  is  disposed  of  by  the  dramatist  himself  in  the  preface  to 
his  plays,  wherein  he  states  that  he  has  always  “  acknowledged  in 
notes  attached  to  the  plays  the  sources  to  which  I  have  been  in¬ 
debted  for  the  suggestion  of  my  subjects ;  not  that  I  think 
Moliere's  rule,  ‘  je  prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve,’  less  pleadable 
by  the  dramatic  author  now  than  it  was  when  he  said  it.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  note  on  The  Fool's  Revenge,  which  is  the  first  of 
the  Historical  Dramas,  the  author  says,  “  This  drama  is  in  no 
sense  a  translation,  and  ought  not,  1  think,  in  fairness  to  be 
called  even  an  adaptation,  of  Victor  Hugo’s  tine  play  Le 
Roi  s'amuse."  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  we  are  told,  having  been  asked  to 
make  an  English  play  out  of  the  story  of  Le  Roi  s'amuse,  found 
in  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  drama  “  so  much  that  was  wanting  in 
dramatic  motive  and  cohesion,  and — I  say  it  in  all  humility — so 
much  that  was  defective  in  that  central  secret  of  stage  effect, 
climax,  that  I  determined  to  take  the  situation  of  the  Jester  and 
his  daughter,  and  to  recast  in  my  own  way  the  incidents  in  which 
their  story  was  invested.”  As  The  Fool's  Revenge  would  never 
have  been  written  but  for  the  existence  of  Le  Roi  s'amuse,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  unfairness  in  its  being  called  an  adaptation 
(that  it  is  not  a  translation  is  obvious  enough)  from  that  play. 
But  when  one  learns  on  such  excellent  authority  that  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor  is  a  better  playwright  than  M.  Victor  Hugo,  it  is  but  a 
step  further  to  a  comparison  between  bis  works  and  “  the  noble 
school  of  the  historic  drama  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  our  own 
Shakspeare.” 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  to  that 
which  contains  Mr.  Taylor’s  biography  is  an  article  headed  “  Henry 
Irving,”  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  nothing  else  than  a 
long  and  not  very  skilful  puff.  Both  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  as  a 
dramatist,  and  Mr.  Irving  as  an  actor,  have  merits  which  will 
probably  be  remembered  when  the  injudiciousness  and  bad  taste  of 
such  praise  as  that  we  have  referred  to  are  forgotten.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  disheartening  to  find  the  evil  fashion  of  writing 
biographies  of  living  people  interspersed  with  personal  tattle 
spreading  apace  both  here  and  in  France.  One  might  draw  con¬ 
solation  from  the  fact  that  the  list  of  existing  celebrities  is  likely 
to  be  exhausted  before  a  new  set  arises  to  take  their  place ;  but 
the  love  of  gossip  would  seem  to  be  insatiable ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  histories  of  great  men  should  not  be  followed  by 
those  of  their  footmen  and  their  “  gentlemen's  gentlemen,”  until, 
to  quote  Thackeray,  “  never  a  beggar  need  now  despair,  and  every 
rogue  has  a  chance  ”  of  taking  his  place  in  the  exhibition  of  straw- 
stuffed  live  lions. 


TWO  ROYAL  CHAPELS. 

nPIIE  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Chapel  of  the  Savoy 
J-  and  that  of  the  Tower  are  closer  than  might  appear  at  first 
sight.  Both  were  built  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
second  of  our  Tudor  kings.  Both  were  once  collegiate.  Both 
have  served  as  parish  churches  for  precincts,  or,  as  we  may  sav, 
ecclesiastical  districts.  Both  are  burial-places  of  people  great  and 
unfortunate.  Both  have  been  gaol  chapels.  Both  have  survived 
till  our  own  day  as  examples  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  Gothic 
style,  and  both  have  been  recently  restored.  Nor  does  the  re¬ 
semblance  end  here.  In  their  outward  features  we  observe  the 
same  long  flat  roof,  the  same  perpendicular  side  windows,  the  same 
dwarf  tower  at  one  end,  though  that  of  the  Savoy  was  rebuilt  long 
since  Tudor  times,  and  has  moreover  lost  its  "bell  turret.  The 
bells  of  the  Savoy  were  only  borrowed  or  hired  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  ;  and  a  small  sum  is  on  record  among  the 
chapel  warden’s  accounts  in  the  last  century  as  having  been  paid 
for  their  use.  The  bells  probably  went  back  to  the  parish  when 
the  new  church  in  the  Strand  was  built,  and  only  the  tower  with¬ 
out  a  belfry  remains.  In  another  point  the  chapel  of  the 
Savoy  is  like  St.  Deter  in  Chains.  The  position  of  the  clergyman 
who  serves  it  is  almost  anomalous.  He  is  neither  a  rector,  nor  a 
vicar,  nor  a  curate.  The  present  “  parson  ”  styles  himself  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Savoy,  and  his  deputy  the  Assistant.  But, 
strictly  speaking,  the  word  “  minister  ”  describes  his  position  more 
exactly  than  any  other.  While  the  Savoy  Hospital  existed, 
though  there  were  many  clergymen  attached  to  the  Chapel,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Master,  none  of  them  held  any  special  priestly  office, 
nor  was  called  upon  to  minister  to  the  others.  But  when  the 
people  of  St.  Mary’s  obtained  leave  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
worship  in  the  Savoy,  they  brought  their  own  “  curate,”  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  at  every  vacancy  of  the  office,  they  elected  a  fresh 
“curate,”  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the  Master  of  the 
Hospital.  It  was  thus  that  the  great  Thomas  Fuller  came  here  to 
preach  ;  and,  though  Sancroft  was  Master  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  Savoy  Conference  was  held  in  his  house,  lie  is  erroneously 
spoken  of  as  minister  of  the  chapel,  although  no  doubt  he  did 
there  minister  occasionally — perhaps  when  he  pleased ;  although 
we  may  fully  admit  the  truth  of  tradition  that  it  was  in  this 
chapel,  and  under  his  directions,  that  the  revised  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  first  used  in  1662.  When  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Mary’s,  in  1 7 1 7>  rebuilt  the  church  destroyed  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  the  Minister  of  the  Savoy, 
deserted  by  his  congregation,  occupied  a  very  doubtful  posi¬ 
tion,  and  before  Ion «  very  doubtful  things  went  on  in  his 


chapel.  Dr.  Killigrew  was  Master  of  the  Hospital,  and  by  his 
management  so  wasted  its  revenues  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
last  bolder  of  his  office.  The  chapel  adjoined  the  Marshalsea  at 
one  end,  and  beyond  that  again  was  a  military  prison.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  gaol  chaplains,  of  clerical  debtors  and  others  of  the  kind, 
performed  the  priestly  office,  and  in  1703,  when  the  hospital  itself 
was  abolished,  the  chapel  and  its  minister,  a  personage  almost  self- 
appointed,  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  repute.  Thus  it  remained  for 
some  fifty  years,  till  it  was  best  known  by  an  advertisement  setting 
forth  the  advantages  it  enjoyed  over  the  Fleet  for  clandestine 
marriages,  since  it  boasted  of  “  three  ways  by  land  and  two  by 
water,”  as  means  of  access.  The  parson  was  a  certain  John 
Wilkinson,  who  called  himself  “  His  Majesty’s  Chaplain  of  the 
Savoy,  and  Chaplain  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,”  and  under  his  care  the  number  of  marriages,  which  had 
been  about  a  score  in  a  year,  rose  to  nearly  twelve  hundred. 
When  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  trans¬ 
portation,  the  chaplaincy  seems  to  have  remained  for  a  time  vacant, 
and  an  opportunity  was  taken  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  to 
change  the  whole  of  the  arrangements.  The  church  became  a 
“  Chapel  Royal,”  the  King  assumed  the  right  of  appointment  of  a 
“  minister,”  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy  was  made  the  parish,  and  the 
nominal  stipend  offered  to  the  parson  was  charged  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  but  without  so  catastrophic  a 
conclusion,  was  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Tower.  Like 
the  Savoy,  its  position,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  was  indefinite. 
The  old  church  had  passed  away,  with  the  system  to  which  it 
owed  its  existence.  When,  in  1512,  the  building  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  IV.  was  burnt,  the  church  we  now  see  was  placed 
on  the  site,  and,  as  in  the  sister-chapel,  interments  began 
to  be  made  in  it.  Very  few  churches  of  the  present  day  may  be 
described  in  so  many  different  ways  as  this.  If  the  Tower  is  a 
parish,  it  is  the  parish  church.  If  the  Tower  is  a  palace,  it  is  the 
Royal  Chapel.  It  was  made  collegiate  by  Edward  IV.  It  became 
a  gaol  chapel  under  the  Tudors.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  used 
for  the  garrison.  Like  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  it  belongs  to  an 
extraparoehial  precinct,  and,  like  it  also  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  it  is  not  reckoned  a  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Savoy  is  now  called  “  Royal.”  The  intentions  of 
Edward  III.  to  place  it  under  a  dean  and  three  canons  were  not 
carried  out,  and  the  similar  scheme  of  Edward  IV.  was  suffered 
to  drop.  It  has,  however,  been  served  from  time  immemorial  by 
a  “parson,”  whose  office,  instituted  perhaps  when  the  church  was 
first  built,  has  survived  until  the  present  day.  Even  when  the 
college  was  talked  of,  the  parson  of  St.  Peter’s  existed ;  and  in 
1419  we  have  very  powerful  proof  given  of  his  existence;  for  in  that 
year  he  killed  a  certain  Friar  Randolph.  Stow  mentions  the  fact 
without  furthercommer.t;  and  Mr.  Doyno  Bell’s  recent  book  (Murray,. 
1877)  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  explanation.  Philip  and 
Mary,  finding  “  no  parsone  abyde  to  have  cure  sowle,”  declared  their 
Majesties’  pleasure  “  the  same  to  be  established  into  perfecyon  ” 
— a  sentence  the  meaning  of  which  seems  rather  uncertain, 
though  it  is  followed  by  one  appointing  the  Ordinary  to  super¬ 
intend  the  matter.  It  appears  to  present  no  difficulty  to  Mr.  Bell; 
for,  though  he  does  not  pause  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  in¬ 
quirers,  he  adds  that  the  new  arrangement  ended  “  upon  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  following  reign,’’’ 
which  makes  one  lookback  to  see  if  William  and  Mary,  rather  than 
Philip  and  Mary,  are  referred  to  before.  But  he  only  quotes  in  a 
note  from  the  Tower  records  a  statement  that  Archbishops  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  “said  they  would  not  meddle  with  us” — hardly 
enough  on  which  to  base  the  claim  of  the  chapel  to  be  a  “  benefices 
donative,  where  the  Bishop  can  neither  visit  nor  deprive.”  The 
question  seems  to  have  occurred  when  the  “curate”  or  the 
“  rector  and  his  son  the  curate,”  as  it  is  in  another  place,  were 
excommunicated  by  Archbishop  Abbot  for  solemnizing  marriages 
and  christenings;  and  in  1641,  when  the  Lieutenant  imprisoned 
the  chaplain  of  St.  Peter's  for  some  reason  which  does  not  plainly 
appear.  The  authors  of  Godwin  and  Britton’s  Parish  Churches 
say  that  the  church  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
which  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  it  is  a  royal  chapel.  Bayley 
calls  it  a  “  chapelry,”  and  in  the  next  line  speaks  of  the  “  chaplain 
or  rector.”  In  Britton  and  Brayley  he  is  called  “Chaplain  of  the- 
Tower.”  None  of  these  writers,  however,  justify  Mr.  Bell’s  state¬ 
ment  quoted  above,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  ordinances 
of  Edward  VI.  and  his  successor  were  not  abrogated  by  any  “Pro¬ 
testant  succession  ”  occurring  subsequently,  but  that  the  chapel  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  “  perpetual  curacy  ”  in  the  see  of  London,  the 
advowson  being  in  the  Crown  and  the  stipend  paid  by  the 
Exchequer.  It  is,  in  fact,  and  in  spite  of  much  unnecessarv 
mystery-making,  the  parish  church  of  the  parochial  precinct  or 
district  of  the  Tower,  and  the  incumbent,  however  he  may  be  desig¬ 
nated,  is  the  parish  parson.  It  ceased  to  be  a  “  royal  free  chapel” 
under  Edward  VI.,  and  has  never  resumed  the  character. 

The  case  of  the  Savoy  was  in  this  respect  wholly  different.  Here  a 
“  precinct  chapel”  has  been  made  royal.  At  the  Tower  a  royal  chapel 
was  made  parochial.  In  fact,  at  the  Tower  there  was  a  very  evident 
decline  in  the  position  of  the  church  when  the  Tower  itself  ceased 
to  be  a  palace.  As  the  kings  and  queens  no  longer  lived  in  it,  and 
as  their  place  was  filled  up  by  discrowned  royalties  and  their  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune,  the  chapel,  whose  outer  walls  so  often 
witnessed  their  deaths,  now  offered  them  a  last  resting-place. 
The  chapel  ceased  to  be  “  royal.”  The  priest  became  half  a 
garrison,  half  a  gaol  chaplain.  The  floor  was  filled  with 
pews,  for  while  mass  only  was  said  there  the  need  of  seat3 
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had  not  been  felt,  but  even  soldiers  could  not  stand  through¬ 
out  the  tedious  course  of  a  Calvinist  sermon.  Perhaps  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  not  in  all  the  diocese 
two  more  uninteresting  churches  outwardly  and  inwardly.  At  the 
Savoy  the  northern  or  chancel  end,  for  the  chapel  stands  north  and 
south,  was  all  blocked  up  with  monuments,  few  of  them  remark¬ 
able  in  any  way,  and  at  the  Tower  a  side  gallery  added  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  high  pews.  Fire  came  in  1864  to  the  aid 
of  the  western  chapel,  but  St.  Peter’s  continued  until  last  year 
without  much  change.  The  Chapel  Royal  rose  from  its  ashes 
purified.  The  restoration  was  real.  The  painted  roof  having  been 
destroyed,  a  new  painted  roof,  decked  with  contemporary  heraldry, 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  those  falsifications  of  which  antiquaries 
so  often  complain.  The  brass,  long  lost,  of  the  poet  bishop  of 
Dunkeld  once  more  lies  on  the  chancel  step ;  and  Scotsmen  come 
to  look  at  the  grave  of  their  “  sometime  Regent,”  who  died  pcitria 
sua  exul.  Near  it  is  another  Scottish  memorial.  A  window  com¬ 
memorates  the  unfortunate  Cameron,  Lochiel’s  brother,  who, 
returning  home  after  Culloden,  was  caught,  confined  in  the  prison 
at  the  Savoy,  and  eventually  put  to  death,  the  last  to  suffer  for 
the  Forty-five.  A  greater  poet  than  Gawain  Douglas  also  sleeps 
in  the  chapel.  George  Wither  rests  in  earth  which  Chaucer  must 
have  often  trod,  but  no  monument  marks  his  grave. 

Before  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  Chains  the  interest  of  the 
Savoy  pales.  Mr.  Doyne  Bell,  in  the  volume  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  tells  the  story  of  every  burial  within  its 
walls.  We  have  all  read  and  re-read  the  words  of  Stow  • — 
“  Here  lieth  before  the  high  altar  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  two  Dukes 
between  two  Queens,  to  wit,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  between  Queen  Anne  and  Queen  Katherine, 
all  four  beheaded,”  and  Lord  Macaulay’s  comment : — “  Thither 
have  been  carried  through  successive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of 
gaolers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the  bleeding  relics  of  men 
who  had  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the 
oracles  of  senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  Courts.”  Nothing  can 
add  to  the  mournful  interest  of  the  place  ;  and  though  we  must 
sympathize  in  the  indignation  Macaulay  expressed  against  the 
“  barbarous  stupidity  ”  which  had  transformed  the  chapel  “  into 
the  likeness  of  a  meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing  town,”  it  is  not 
possible  wholly  to  approve  of  the  works  recently  carried  on  in  it. 
The  only  effectual  restoration  would  have  been  one  which  removed 
the  seats  and  galleries,  which  left  the  sacred  ashes  under  the  floor 
undisturbed,  as  well  as  the  clumsy  reredos,  which  must  have 
seen  the  interment  of  the  rebel  lords  in  1746.  The  thirteenth 
century  is  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  the  eighteenth.  The  new 
reredos,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  a  style  older  than 
the  church  itself,  has  still  the  rawness  of  novelty.  Mr.  Bell 
mentions  the  resolution  that  “the  chapel  should  be,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  architecturally  restored  to  its  original  condition,  and  also  suit¬ 
ably  arranged  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
and  garrison  of  the  Tower.”  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  objects  expressed  in  the  words  we  have  italicized 
were  hardly  compatible.  The  “  original  condition  ”  of  the  chapel 
was  that  of  a  church  in  which  mass  was  celebrated,  while  such 
seats  as  could  have  been  put  in  in  1512  would  have  been 
very  solid  bulks  of  oak,  like  those  which  are  still  found  in  country 
churches  of  the  date.  When  congregations  of  the  modern  kind 
began  to  assemble  here,  seats  and  a  pulpit  had  to  be  brought  in, 
and  the  chapel  was  made  “  into  the  likeness  of  a  meeting-house.” 
This  likeness,  we  regret  to  say,  it  retains.  It  resembles  now 
rather  a  Congregational  than  a  Methodist  meeting-house  ;  the 
monuments  have  been  moved  about,  the  dead  disturbed,  and 
everything  made  new  —  all,  as  Mr.  Bell  informs  us  with  great 
minuteness,  under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  officers  and  Govern¬ 
ment  officials,  unassisted  bv  a  single  antiquary  or  historian  quali¬ 
fied  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  remains,  or  to  perpetuate  the 
impressions  of  a  record  now  for  ever  effaced. 


SHEEP-FARMING  IN  THE  SCOTCH  LOWLANDS. 

LOCKHART,  in  giving  an  account  of  one  of  those  tours  in  the 
moorland  districts  to  which  Scott  owed  his  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  life  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  relates  how  the  novelist’s 
fancy  was  tickled  by  an  observation  on  the  part  of  a  farmer,  to  the 
effect  that  the  short  sheep  had  the  long  wool,  and  the  long  sheep 
had  the  short  wool.  This  anecdote  was  subsequently  introduced 
into  the  hrst  chapter  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  speaker,  who  informs  worthy  Jedediah  Cleishbotham  that,  “  It's 
the  woo’,  man — it’s  the  woo’,  and  no  the  beasts  themsells,  that 
makes  them  to  be  ca’d  lang  or  short.  I  believe,  if  ye  were  to 
measure  their  backs,  the  short  sheep  wad  be  rather  the  langer- 
bodied  of  the  twa ;  but  it’s  the  woo’ that  pays  the  rent  in  thae 
days,  and  it  had  muckle  need.”  The  lives  -of  both  farmers  and 
shepherds  have  changed  since  Scott  first  drove  a  dog-cart 
into  Moffat,  or  put  up  for  the  night  at  farmhouses  in 
Liddesdale ;  but  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  rail,  is  in  the  main 
unchanged  ;  and  we  purpose  to  give  a  few  facts  in  this  paper  which 
may  be  new  to  tourists  who  try  to  imagine  what  Charlie’s  Hope 
could  have  been  like  as  they  are  whirled  along  past  Newcastleton  on 
the  Waverlev  route,  or  who  remember,  as  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  Solway,  bow  forcibly  the  rush  of  its  tide  is  described  in  one  of 
the  letters  that  make  up  the  later  novel  of  Bedgauntlet.  The 
Lowland  ranges,  though  wanting  in  the  solitary  and  savage  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Grampians  and  far  below  the  altitude  of  Ben  Wyvis 


or  Ben  Lawers,  contain  tracts  much  more  profitable  to  the  sheep- 
farmer.  No  one  mountain,  we  believe,  on  this  side  of  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde  rises  to  3,000  feet,  and  not  many  exceed  2,000 ; 
but  at  elevations  varying  from  1 ,200  to  1 ,600  feet  there  are  rich 
pastures,  where  grass  disputes  the  ascendency  with  deep  fern  and 
occasionally  towers  over  the  heather  or  drives  it  completely  away. 
The  rent  of  300 l.  spoken  of  in  the  tale  already  quoted  is  in  these 
days  not  only  doubled,  but  even  quadrupled  and  quintupled  ;  and 
we  have  known  as  much  as  3,000 1.  paid  by  an  incoming  tenant  for 
the  stock  and  “plenishing”  purchased  by  him  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  following  table,  in  which  everything  is  literal  except 
the  names  of  the  farms,  will  serve  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
Lowlander’s  operations  and  the  large  area  over  which  his  sheep 


range : — 


Mucklestane  Muir 
Glenhoulakin  ... 
Heathery  Knowes 
Pomeragrains ... 
Bridge  End 
Glendinning  ... 
Lower  Skirrieguhy 
Lawers... 

The  Cleugh  ... 
The  Martyrs  ... 


Number  of 

Number  sold 

Acreage. 

sheep  kept. 

in  the  year. 

2,200 

...  1,000 

...  280 

3,000 

...  1,400 

...  400 

4>5°° 

...  2,400 

...  800 

2,500 

...  1,160 

...  360 

1,000 

380 

...  160 

6,000 

...  4,000 

1,300 

5,000 

2,500 

...  1,100 

4,300 

...  2,200 

...  1,200 

4,400 

...  2,200 

...  1,000 

2,700 

1,400 

360 

The  rents  paid  by  the  tenants  to  the  owners  of  these  properties 
range  from  170/.  to  1,600 1.  a  year,  and  on  the  best  pastures  it  is 
calculated  that  two  acres  of  ground,  or  sometimes  less,  will  feed 
one  sheep.  But  this  calculation  is  more  or  less  deranged  by  the 
custom  noticed  below,  of  sending  sheep  from  certain  hill  farms  to 
the  low  country  during  the  winter  and  early  spring.  In  districts 
where  granite  predominates  and  herbage  is  scanty  the  average  may 
be  about  three  or  four  acres  for  every  sheep.  The  proportion  of 
arable  land  to  pasture  is  rather  decreasing,  and  is  almost  infini¬ 
tesimal.  In  one  of  the  biggest  farms  on  our  list  little  more  than 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  are  laid  do  wn  in 
oats,  barley,  and  root  crops,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
produce  is  wholly  consumed  in  the  farm  itself,  and  does  not  find 
its  way  to  the  market.  To  look  at  one  of  the  substantial  and  well- 
sheltered  farmhouses  in  which  late  proprietors  or  men  still  living 
have  housed  their  tenants,  it  might  seem  that  nothing  could  be 
healthier,  more  certain,  or  less  affected  by  risks  and  calamities,  than 
the  life  of  a  modern  Dandie  Dinmont.  A  breezy  and  bracing  climate, 
of  which  the  winter  is  far  less  severe  than  it  is  in  Inverness  or 
Ross-sbire,  and  where  the  summer  and  autumn,  especially  towards 
the  West,  approximate  to  the  temperature  of  the  North  of 
Ireland ;  hills  of  moderate  height,  easily  traversed  ;  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  purest  water  in  the  world  ;  milk,  cream,  and  butter, 
which  might  rouse  the  palate  of  a  jaded  voluptuary  to  healthy 
activity ;  occasional  facilities  for  sport  in  the  shape  of  fishing, 
coursing,  or  ferreting ;  no  anxieties  as  to  the  rotations  of  crops, 
the  quality  of  manure,  the  descent  of  blight,  the  attacks  of  the  Hy 
or  other  disturbing  agencies  by  which  the  Southern  farmer  is 
perplexed  and  harassed;  investment  of  capital  in  fourfooted 
animals  which  are  peculiarly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
for  which  a  ready  market  will  never  be  wanting ;  all  these  features, 
it  might  be  said,  combine  to  invest  Lowland  farming  with  peculiar 
attractiveness,  and  even  to  suggest  that  younger  sons,  in  these  days 
of  competitive  examinations  and  crowded  professions,  might  do 
better  with  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  on  pastures  looking  down 
on  the  Esk  or  the  Donne  than  snowed  up  in  New  Zealand  or  scorched 
in  Queensland.  But  there  is,  of  course,  anotherside  to  this  pleasant 
picture.  Something  does  depend  on  the  climate ;  a  good  deal  on  the 
shepherd ;  much  on  the  tact  and  the  capacity  and  the  general 
management  of  the  farmer;  and  even  the  hardy  breeds  of  the 
Lowland  sheep  are  not  exempt  from  diseases  other  than  rinderpest. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  sheep  cause  little  anxiety.  One  shep¬ 
herd,  who  is  quite  equal  to  the  superintendence  of  two  thousand 
acres  and  more,  takes  his  daily  walk  over  the  hills,  and,  attended 
by  the  colley  dog  almost  human  in  its  intelligence,  recalls  the 
wandering,  tends  the  sick,  and  compels  the  flock  to  change  its 
feeding  ground.  It  is  significant  of  the  hardiness  of  sheep  that  no 
attempt  is  ever  made  to  afford  them  artificial  shelter  on  the  moor. 
The  stone-built  folds  which  catch  the  eye  on  the  hill-side  are  only 
used  for  sorting  the  lambs,  or  for  dipping  the  animals  in  a  well- 
known  mixture  served  out  hot,  and  invaluable  as  the  destroyer  of 
ticks.  Farmers  have  concluded  that  no  shelter  beyond  the  natural 
growth  of  the  hills  or,  it  may  be,  a  small  plantation  here  and  there, 
would  be  of  any  real  service.  Yet  occasionally,  even  in  the  Low¬ 
lands,  the  snow  drifts  in  winter  and  engulfs  the  animals  by 
scores. 

But  the  real  time  of  anxiety  is  the  lambing  season  of  the  spring. 
It  seem3  pretty  well  agreed  among  experts,  that  the  loss  of  lambs, 
which  is  calculated  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  births,  is  due,  not 
to  howling  wind  or  driving  rain,  or  to  the  protracted  winters  of  March 
or  April,  in  themselves,  but  to  the  want  of  fresh  grass  which  the  delay 
of  spring  entails.  Failure  of  fresh  food,  where  the  hill-side  has  been 
exhausted,  kills  the  young  lambs  simply  by  starving  the  mothers. 
If  the  ewes  are  reduced  to  stale  heather  and  withered  herbage, 
they  have  no  milk  to  bring  up  their  lambs,  and  these,  though 
hardy  from  their  birth  and  proof  against  frost  and  storm,  die  for 
want  of  adequate  nourishment.  Other  diseases,  too,  assail  the  full- 
grown  sheep.  Inflammation  carries  oft’  some  ;  others  are  subject 
to  vertigo  and  what  is  termed  the  “  sturdies,”  a  peculiar  disease  in 
the  head ;  and  others,  again,  from  sheer  weight,  flounder  in  the 
peaty  moss,  and,  unless  succour  is  at  hand,  literally  rot  as  they  lie 
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on  their  sides  and  backs.  The  finest  specimens  are  the  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  this  kind  of  danger.  Then  various  expedients  must  he 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  feed  sheep  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
In  some  valleys  the  luxuriant  herbage  is  cut  and  stacked  on  the 
hill-side,  miles  away  from  the  farm,  and  forms  a  ready  store  to  be 
drawn  on  in  hard  weather.  In  other  districts  farmers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  rent  a  low-country  farm,  to  which  one-half  of  the  sheep 
are  driven  regularly  in  September  or  October,  returning  to  the  high 
land  in  the  ensuing  April  or  May,  when  the  sheep,  of  their  own 
accord,  recognize  their  old  haunts.  From  vermin  the  flock  has 
comparatively  little  to  fear.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the 
last  eagle  has  been  seen  in  many  districts,  and,  though  the  hooded 
crow  is  ready  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  any  sheep  that  has  died 
of  the  “  sturdy,”  or  the  “  staggers,”  the  one  great  enemy  of  the 
young  lamb3  is  the  hill  fox.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  dirt 
was  only  matter  in  a  wrong  place.  In  like  manner  we  may  say 
that  a  fox  in  a  hilly  district,  impassable  to  the  hunter,  is  an  utterly 
misplaced  animal.  Accordingly,  it  is  no  wonder  that  expedients 
should  be  organized  against  these  marauders  which  would  send  a 
shudder  round  a  circle  of  red-coats  at  the  Pytchley  meets  of 
North  Kilworth  or  Badby  Wood,  or  which  would  justify  John 
Runce’s  indignation  as  amusingly  portrayed  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  late 
novel  of  the  American  Senator.  A  miscellaneous  pack  accompanies 
some  local  sportsmen  and  farmers  to  a  rocky  pass  known  as  the 
haunt  of  foxes ;  a  sharp  terrier  forces  the  dog  or  vixen  to  bolt, 
when  it  is  immediately  shot  down,  or  pursued  to  the  death  by 
lurchers.  As  much  as  ten  shillings  a  head  is  given  by  some  pro- 
rietors  for  the  brush  of  each  fox  so  massacred ;  but  we  are 
appy  to  inform  hunters  in  the  shires  that  cubs  are  often  cap¬ 
tured  alive  and  deported  far  to  the  south  to  some  chosen  cover  of 
gorse,  where  they  may  eventually  die  that  natural  death  which 
the  typical  huntsman  is  said  to  have  implored  for  them.  Every¬ 
thing  has  its  right  place  in  the  animal  creation ;  but,  in  modern 
days,  the  fox  has  a  better  chance  of  life  in  the  green  pastures  of 
Leicestershire  than  in  rocks  and  corries  where  farmers,  colley  dogs, 
keepers,  crack  shots,  and  exasperated  shepherds  combine,  in  un¬ 
natural  union,  to  shorten  his  life. 

The  shepherd  in  these  localities  knows  little  of  clubs  and  unions, 
combinations  and  strikes,  and  is  never  exposed  to  diseases  and 
poverty  of  blood  engendered  by  living  in  crowded  factories  and 
stifling  attics.  His  cottage  may  be  lonely,  and  he  may  be  snowed 
up  for  a  week;  or  the  wooden  bridge  which  crosses  the  “  Black 
Esk,”  or  some  “  water  ”  on  Deeside,  may  be  carried  off  by  a  spate, 
and  force  him  to  make  a  circuit  of  two  or  three  miles  to  reach  his 
neighbour  or  the  post-office.  But  he  is  generally  intelligent  and 
fairly  read ;  he  takes  in  at  least  one  local  paper  ;  in  the  summer  he 
can  be  out  on  the  hill-side  nearly  all  day,  and  in  the  winter 
he  may  be  an  adept  at  curling,  if  the  frost  lasts,  and  he 
can  get  through  the  long  evenings  by  knitting  hose  and  re¬ 
reading  his  chosen  books.  His  wages  vary  from  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  pounds  to  forty  pounds  a  year.  But  there  is  always,  in 
addition,  a  small  kitchen-garden,  or  kailyard,  and  the  use  of  two 
or  three  cows,  besides  potatoes  and  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stone  of  oatmeal.  Fuel  is  to  be  had  for  the  mere  labour  of 
cutting  peat  from  the  moss ;  but  there  is  reason  and  method  in 
this  operation,  however  easy  and  simple  it  may  appear.  The  peats 
must  be  cut  in  long  strips  scientifically  with  a  peculiar-shaped 
instrument,  and  then  set  up  in  small  heaps  and  turned  at  least 
once,  to  enable  the  wind  and  sun  to  dry  them  thoroughly.  Usually 
the  strata  of  the  mine  are  about  four  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The 
prudent  and  thrifty  Scotchman  always  replaces  the  upper  turf, 
with  its  roots  and  grasses,  which  he  must  cut  off  in  order  to  get 
at  the  peat  itself,  on  the  portions  of  the  moss  which  he  leaves 
behind  him  in  his  progress,  and  out  of  which  all  the  available  fuel 
has  been  taken.  In  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two,  by  this 
simple  process,  the  peaty  substance  will  reform  and  grow.  This 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  well-known  recklessness,  waste, 
and  improvidence  of  Asiatics  in  dealing  with  apparently 
boundless  natural  resources.  It  is  still  a  moot  point  with  high 
authorities  whether  a  peat-digger  can  cut  more  peats  when 
he  uses  the  instrument  and  digs  down  as  men  use  a 
spade,  or  when  he  stands  on  a  lower  level  in  front  of  the 
strata  and  plies  the  weapon  somewhat  as  a  miner  quarries  the  rock. 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  skilled  hand  will  cut  in  one  day  as 
much  as  will  fill  seven  country  carts,  and  we  have  known  men 
who  could  cut  as  many  as  ten.  Peats,  like  coals,  vary  in  texture, 
power  of  heat,  and  quality.  In  one  district  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  most  prudent  householder  to  lay  in  more  than  thirty  cartloads, 
and  even  twenty-five  will  suffice.  In  others  the  annual  supply  is 
estimated  at  fifty  loads,  and  farmers,  with  their  larger  establish¬ 
ments,  consume  as  many  as  a  hundred.  But  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  Scotch  that  generally  a  couple  of  cartloads  cut  in  one  year 
remain  till  the  next  July  or  August,  when  the  new  supply  comes 
in ;  that  all  peat-stacks  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  rain  to 
pass  off ;  and  that  with  the  most  provident  the  top  and  ends  of  the 
stack  are  thatched  with  green  rushes  or  straw.  In  digging  the 
peat  moss,  trunks,  roots,  and  boughs  of  trees  are  often  found 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  relics  of  the  primaeval  forest,  and  of  the 
time  when  wood  abounded  and  game  was  celebrated  in  an  old 
local  rhyme : — 

Billhope  braes  for  bucks  and  raes 
And  Carit  Haugh  for  swine, 

And  Tarras  for  the  good  bull-trout 
If  he  be  taen  in  time. 

But  the  shepherd  prefers  the  smooth  unbroken  peat  to  that  which  is 
studded  with  roots  and  knobs  of  trees,  as  these  tend  to  break  up  the 


material  in  the  process  of  stacking  and  carting.  It  is  obvious  that 
nothing  hut  its  bulk  prevents  a  species  of  fuel  obtained  with  so 
little  trouble  from  becoming  an  article  of  general  consumption ; 
and  those  who  can  get  over  the  smell  and  the  residuum  of  ashes 
know  that  there  is  no  better  mode  of  warming  a  room  than  by 
combining  peat  with  wood  or  coal. 

The  common  black-faced  sheep  is  a  favourite  in  many  locali¬ 
ties;  and  a  species  called  the  Lonk  was  once  prized  in  some 
districts.  It  is  calculated  that  a  good  sheep  will  shear  yearly  for 
four  lbs.  of  wool,  and,  allowing  for  some  fluctuation  of  price,  the 
wool  often  clears  the  rent,  while  the  sale  of  the  animals  goes 
to  profit.  But  fair  returns  come  from  sending  the  animals, 
sheep,  hoggets,  and  lambs,  to  the  “  fat  market,”  as  it  is  inele¬ 
gantly  termed.  As  many  as  twenty  or  forty  rams  are  main¬ 
tained.  in  some  farms ;  and  the  largest  consignments  of  sheep  and 
lambs  are  made  to  London  or  Liverpool.  The  question  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  pasturage  of  sheep  with  the  preservation  of  game  has 
either  never  in  the  Lowlands  caused  the  excitement  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Aberdeenshire,  or  else  it  has  been  quietly  solved.  One  large 
proprietor  allows  his  tenants  to  shoot  hares  and  partridges,  while 
reserving  to  himself  the  grouse  and  black-game.  On  other  proper¬ 
ties  the  farmers  and  their  tenants  have  permission  to  keep  down 
rabbits  by  ferrets,  nets,  and  dogs  ;  and  if  the  member  for  Leicester 
were  inclined  to  study  the  question  of  our  game  laws  practically, 
he  might  perhaps  discover  that  all  causes  of  dispute  could  be 
settled  easily  by  mutual  understanding  and  equity  ;  and  that 
the  privilege  of  killing  game  on  hill  pastures  may  be  made  a 
valuable  increment  to  ownership  without  demoralizing  the  com¬ 
munity  or  filling  the  gaols.  Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  of  the 
Lowlands,  whether  they  pay  to  the  “  Duke,”  the  “  Earl,”  or  “  the 
Laird,”  hold  Conservative  opinions,  and  can  give  good  reasons  for 
their  belief ;  aud  Mr.  Gladstone  might  spoil  his  best  axe  in  cutting 
down  his  finest  timber  before  their  eyes,  and  treat  an  audience 
composed  of  tenants  and  shepherds  to  one  of  his  most  character¬ 
istic  ebullitions,  without  producing  in  them  the  smallest  desire  for 
change,  or  leading  them  to  think  that  the  braes  and  corries  of  our 
Lowland  ranges  could  be  put  to  any  better  use  than  rearing  fine 
sheep  to  clothe  the  naked  and  supply  the  table. 


AN  EIRENICON  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A  LITTLE  work  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  both  a  theolo¬ 
gical  and  a  literary  curiosity,  has  chanced  to  come  under  our 
notice,  and  some  account  of  it  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  our 
readers,  the  more  so  as  the  copy  shown  to  us  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  in  existence.  Everybody  has  at  least  heard  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
Eirenicon,  and,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  its  merits, 
nobody  can  think  its  appearance  other  than  a  natural  result  of  the 
great  religious  movement  in  which  the  author  has  held  so  prominent 
a  place.  But  his  admirers  and  opponents  alike  will  probably  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  a  work  written  in  a  very  similar  spirit,  and 
with  precisely  the  same  aim,  was  published  “  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,”  whose  name  is  not  given,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  eighteenth  century  has  become  a  byword  for  religious 
indifferentism,  if  not  for  unbelief.  It  is  designated  seeculum 
rationalisticum,  and  if  the  attacks  of  rationalists  were  met  by  a 
copious  array  of  “  Christian  Evidences,”  the  champions  of  the  faith 
are  taunted  with  having  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  Christianity 
was  good  for,  when  it  had  been  “  proved.”  We  do  not  say  that 
such  charges  were  wholly  undeserved,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  them.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  keen  sense  of  the 
dangers  threatening  all  religious  belief  that  induced  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  modest  work  to  consider  how  far  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Christians  to  combine  their  forces  in  face  of  the  common 
enemy,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so  in  his  preface ;  and 
indeed  he  hints  as  much  in  a  subsequent  passage,  referring  to  “  the 
vice,  errors,  atheism,  and  irreligion  ”  resulting  from  the  divisions 
of  Christians.  The  reason  he  does  give  for  undertaking  his 
“  charitable  design  ”  is  based  on  the  severity  of  “  the  antient 
fathers  ”  in  denouncing  schism,  and  the  labour  expended  by 
Cassander,  Grotius,  Bishop  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  men  on  the 
task  of  composing  the  differences  of  the  reformed  Churches  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  sad  contrast  presented  by 
the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom  to  “  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  primitive  Church.”  And  while  he  desires  no  peace  which 
involves  a  consent  to  error  or  sin,  he  insists  that  no  mere  sacrifice 
of  interest  or  convenience  can  be  too  great  for  “  so  public 
a  good  as  Catholic  communion  and  peace  of  the  Church.” 
With  this  purpose  he  compiled,  after  twenty  years’  careful  study, 
what  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  an  “  Essay  towards 
a  Proposal  for  Catholic  communion.  Wherein  above  sixty 
of  the  principal  controverted  points,  which  have  hitherto 
divided  Christendom,  being  called  over,  it  is  examined, 
how  many  of  them  may,  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  how 
few  remain  to  be  accomodated,  for  the  effecting  a  General 
Peace.”  The  book  is  “  printed  ”  in  London,  and  “  reprinted  ”  in 
Dublin  by  George  Bonham,  and  the  date  is  1781.  That  an 
Anglican  clergyman  of  that  period  should  have  undertaken  such  a 
task  at  all  is  sufficiently  remarkable;  that  he  should  have  dis¬ 
charged  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done  will  perhaps  appear  still  more 
so  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  tone  of  Protestant 
thought  and  literature  in  England  at  the  time. 

The  author  briefly  recounts  in  his  preface  the  principles  which 
have  guided  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking,  and  which 
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must  be  allowed,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  be  unexceptionable.  He 
has  in  the  first  place  felt  bound  to  seek  his  information  about 
the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  her  authorized 
formularies  and  standard  divines,  and  not  from  the  representations 
of  external  or  hostile  critics.  He  has  in  the  same  manner  examined 
what  is  authoritatively  taught  or  sanctioned  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  then  lays  down  six  “  rules  relating  to  Church  commu¬ 
nion,”  which  are  to  be  kept  in  view  throughout  the  discussion — 
namely,  (i)  to  distinguish  carefully  between  matters  of  opinion 
and  matters  of  faith  ;  (2)  that  errors  or  conceptions  tolerated  but 
not  imposed  in  a  Church  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  breaking 
communion;  (3)  that  many  disputes  turn  on  verbal  differences, 
and  ottght  not  to  be  made  a  ground  of  division  ;  (4)  that  men 
should  never  be  charged  with  real  or  supposed  consequences  of 
their  opinions  which  they  themselves  expressly  disavow ;  (5) 
that  Church  ordinances  are  not  to  be  considered  “  unscriptural  ” 
merely  because  they  are  not  enjoined  in  Scripture,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  forbidden  ;  and  lastly  (6)  that  there  are  only  two  adequate 
grounds  for  withdrawing  from  communion  with  a  Church— viz.  if 
we  are  required,  as  a  condition  of  communion,  to  profess  our  belief 
in  what  we  know  to  be  untrue,  or  to  practise  what  we  know  to  be 
sinful.  On  this  principle  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  eighteen 
chapters  and  about  300  pages  the  “  sixty  poiuts  ”  referred  to  in 
the  title-page,  comprising  pretty  well  all  the  alleged  or  imaginable 
differences,  great  or  small,  between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  com¬ 
munions.  They  are  examined  in  a  sort  of  catechetical  form  by 
question  and  answer,  not  of  course  at  such  length  as  e.g.  in  l)r. 
i'usey’s  Eirenicon,  but  with  great  lucidity  and  precision,  and  ex¬ 
plicit  reference  to  authorities  in  every  case.  In  a  concluding 
chapter  he  thus  sums  up  the  general  result  of  his  inquiry : — 

Having  gone  through  the  principal  points  of  controversy  that  have  kept 
open  the  breach  between  the  two  Churches  ever  since  the  first  division,  and 
compared  them  with  our  rules  of  peace,  which  all  Churches  seem  under  a 
necessity  of  approving  ;  1  cannot  find,  but  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ought  to  be  laid  aside  ;  and  as  for  the  rest  they  are  so  few,  that  as  I 
cannot  but  think  it  an  unhappiness  that  Churches  should  be  divided  on 
this  account ;  so  I  cannot  but  hope,  if  some  learned  and  zealous  lovers  of 
peace  were  commissioned  on  both  sides,  by  those  in  power,  to  enquire 
into  this  matter,  they  might  find  means  to  compound  our  differences 
therein,  and  take  away  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  occasioned  by  our 
divisions. 

We  cannot  of  course  follow  the  author  here  in  detail  through 
the  various  points  be  so  carefully  examines.  It  might  perhaps  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  interested  in  such  matters  whether 
the  book  itself — which  is  quite  a  small  one — might  not  he  advan¬ 
tageously  republished  in  a  day  when  it  is  likely  to  attract  more 
attention  than  it  did  on  its  original  appearance.  And,  if  so,  the  curious 
letter  addressed  in  1827  by  “  J.  K.  L.” — the  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  Doyle  (of  Leighton) — to  Lord  Goderich,  afterwards 
Lord  Ripon,  then  Prime  Minister,  on  the  union  of  the  Churches, 
might  form  a  suitable  appendix,  as  a  kind  of  indirect  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Anglican  clergyman.  That  however  is  for  others 
to  consider.  We  will  but  suggest  in  this  connexion  that  there 
are  two  points  of  view,  apart  from  the  immediate  and  professed 
object  of  the  work,  from  which  it  may  be  said  to  possess  a  greater 
interest  now  than  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  In  the  first  place 
it  exhibits  a  view  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  based  throughout  on 
authentic  documents  of  unquestionable  authority,  very  different  in 
many  respects  from  modern  Ultramontane  teaching,  the  accuracy  of 
which  however  cannot — except  in  one  particular  to  be  noticed 
presently — fairly  be  challenged.  And  in  the  next  place  the  view 
of  Anglican  doctrine,  coming  from  a  clergyman  of  apparently,  and 
indeed  avowedly  moderate  opinions,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  is  such  as  would  be — “not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it” 
— more  congenial  to  the  “  Ritualists  ”  than  to  Archbishop  Tait. 
We  cannot  stay  here  to  show  this  in  detail,  but  our  author’s 
method  of  handling  the  subjects  of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  Con¬ 
fession — which  he  holds  to  be  “  requisite,”  at  least  in  many  cases, 
and  desirable  in  others,  according  to  the  Prayer-book — will  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrate  what  we  mean.  The  one  point  on  which  his 
representation  of  Roman  doctrine  would  now  be  plausibly  challenged 
by  Ultramontane  critics  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  which  he  discusses  at  some  length  and  shows  on 
conclusive  evidence  to  be  (at  that  time)  no  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  evidence  is  thus  summed  up : — 

Having  found,  upon  strict  examination,  that  the  Church  in  communion 
with  the  See  of  Borne  requires  no  assent  to  such  a  papal  infallibility  ;  That 
it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
in  which  the  controversy  of  the  papal  authority  and  prerogative  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  and  fully  discussed ;  That  it  is  not  in  the  formula  of  faith,  set  forth 
by  Pope  Pius  IV.  collected  out  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  which  all 
promoted  to  Church  dignities  are  obliged  to  make  a  solemn  profession  ; 
That  it  is  not  proposed  to  such  as  are  admitted  members  into  that  Com¬ 
munion  ;  That  it  has  no  place  either  in  their  catechism  ad  Parochos, 
nor  in  other  catechisms,  which  arc  for  the  general  instruction  of  the 
people  ;  Having  found  likewise  that  Bellarmin  (1.  de  Rom.  Pont.  c.  11) 
owns  five  eminent  doctors  positively  denying  tills  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  without  being  censured  by  their  Church  for  such  their  tenets  ; 
That  the  famous  Launoius  reckons  up  twelve  universities,  Bononia, 
Pavia,  Sienna  in  Italy,  Louvain  in  Belgia,  Cologne  in  Germany, 
Vienna  in  Austria,  Cracow  in  Poland,  Anjou,  Orleans,  Toulouse, 
and  Paris  in  F ranee ;  and,  besides  these  numerous  bodies,  seven  and 
fifty  single  writers,  amongst  which  are  many  eminent  bishops,  arch¬ 
bishops,  and  Cardinals,  viz.  seventeen  of  the  Prussian  school,  three  of  the 
Spanish,  one  of  Oxford,  five  Germans,  and  no  less  than  one-and-tliirty  in 
Italy  alone,  all  professedly  writing  against  this  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
without  any  censure  passed  against  them  from  that  Church ;  having 
found,  I  say,  this,  it  seems  evident  from  hence,  that  this  papal  infallibility 
is  no  term  of  communion  with  that  Church;  that  it  is  no  more  than  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  not  of  faith. 


Evidence  equally  full  and  cogent  is  next  adduced  against  the  abso¬ 
lute  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  his  superiority  to  General 
Councils.  It  will  of  course  be  replied  that  the  Vatican  Council 
has  made  these  doctrines  since.  But  the  contention  is  surely  a  peri¬ 
lous  one  for  those  concerned.  When  Dr.  Dollinger  was  summoned 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  to  submit  to  the  Vatican  decrees, 
be  said  be  was  ready  to  labour  as  before  “for  the  old  Church.” 
“  There  is  only  one  Church,”  replied  the  Archbishop,  “not  two,  a 
new  and  an  old  one.”  “  But,”  replied  Dollinger,  “  you  have  made,  a 
new  one."  Certainly  the  evidence  collected  here  seems  to  confirm  the 
statement.  And  now  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  convince 
our  readers  of  the  justice  of  our  opening  remark  that  this  little 
work  is  in  its  way  a  religious  and  literary  curiosity  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 


SOCIAL  ROWDYISM. 

THE  recent  exposure  of  the  callous  and  disgusting  behaviour  of 
people  who,  if  not  respectable  in  conduct,  at  least  occupy  a 
conventionally  respectable  position  in  society,  is  very  melancholy 
and  humiliating.  It  brings  out  in  a  very  painful  manner  the  in¬ 
tense  vulgarity  of  a  certain  class  of  well-to-do  people,  who  have 
made  money,  but  have  failed  to  acquire  refinement  and  good  manners. 
Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  a  mob  of  roughs  on  a  Bank 
holiday  or  excursion  day  at  Margate  or  Ramsgate;  but  the  class 
which  has  just  been  making  such  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of  itself 
at  Folkestone  is  of  a  very  different  type.  There  is  evidence  that 
“  the  fellows  who  congregate  on  the  pier  are  of  better  social  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  regulation  excursionist”;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  “  only  privileged  persons  are  allowed  on  Folkestone 
pier  to  witness  the  arrival  of  a  steamer.”  And  not  only  is  it 
men  of  this  class  who  show  their  brutality  in  this  way,  but 
it  seems  that  even  “  lady  spectators,”  as  they  are  nominally 
termed,  though  they  cannot  be  ladies  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
term,  are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  “gloating  over  the  wretchedness 
of  the  more  draggled  and  miserable  ”  of  their  own  sex.  The 
Railway  Company  is  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  protection  of 
its  passengers,  and  is  clearly  bound  to  take  measures  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  outrages,  as  it  might  easily  do  by  putting  some  of 
its  policemen  on  duty  at  the  pier,  to  watch  the  people  who  miscon¬ 
duct  themselves,  and  insult  and,  it  may  be  even  said,  in  the  case 
of  sensitive  ladies,  torture,  the  distressed  and  exhausted  passen¬ 
gers.  If  the  Railway  Company  neglects  this  obvious  duty,  the 
local  authorities  ought  to  see  the  necessity  of  employing  their 
own  police  for  the  protection  of  order  and  decency.  An  effectual 
check  might  be  put  on  these  offenders  if  they  knew  they  would 
have  to  go  before  the  magistrate,  and  that  their  names  and  addresses 
would  thus  get  known.  If  summary  measures  are  not  taken  with 
these  disorders,  Folkestone  will  get  into  a  bad  odour,  and  respectable 
families  will  take  care  to  keep  away  from  it.  The  lodging-house 
people  and  shopkeepers  have,  therefore,  a  strong  interest  in  pre¬ 
venting  this  stigma  from  being  fastened  on  the  town.  A  casual 
outbreak  of  bad  manners  by  a  few  persons  may  be  tolerated,  but  a 
systematic  and  deliberate  form  of  cruel  annoyance  to  passengers  is 
another  thing. 

What  is  most  serious  in  these  disorders  is  that,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  it  shows  there  is  a  large  body  of  so-called  re¬ 
spectable  people  who  are  capable  of  amusing  themselves  in  a  very 
low  and  disreputable  manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
visitors  assembled  at  Folkestone  are  not  an  isolated  communitv, 
but  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  therefore  be  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  a  widely  distributed  class  of  people  who  are 
likely  to  show  their  vulgar  brutality  in  other  ways.  And  indeed, 
when  we  look  around,  it  is  easy  to  discover  other  examples  of  a 
similar  spirit  springing  up  in  various  directions.  An  instance  is 
given  by  an  eye-witness  who  a  recent  Sunday  saw  “two  quiet,  in¬ 
offensive  Chinese,  who  were  walking  in  the  Regent's  Park,  pursued 
wherever  they  went  by  a  yelling,  jeering  mob,  and  in  vain  turned 
on  their  persecutors  and  begged  them  to  desist.”  At  length  one 
of  them,  provoked  beyond  endurance  by  a  personal  insult  offered 
by  a  young  ruffian,  “perfectly  well  dressed,”  made  a  rush  at 
him,  but  failed  to  capture  him  ;  and  no  one  offered  to  take  the  part 
of  the  ill-used  foreigners,  nor  was  there  a  park-keeper  or  police¬ 
man  to  be  seen.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  homicidal  steam-launch 
nuisance  on  the  Thames,  which  causes  infinite  annoyance  and 
danger  to  the  peaceful  frequenters  of  the  river,  as  is  shown  by 
a  list  of  recent  disasters  given  in  the  Field.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  the  first  of  these  occurred  at  Chiswick.  A  steamer  passed 
a  small  boat ;  tne  tide  was  low,  the  swell  caused  by  the  steamer  was 
heavy  and  tending  to  break  into  waves,  yet  the  steamer  dashed  on 
recklessly  without  any  attempt  being  make  to  ease  it.  The  people  in 
the  boat  did  not  understand  how  to  keep  her  bow  to  the  swell ;  so 
it  filled  and  sank,  and  three  lives  were  lost.  More  recently  another 
boat  has  been  upset  in  much  the  same  place  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  hut  fortunately  without  loss  of  life.  Another  example  of 
this  murderous  style  of  steaming  was  given  by  the  fatal  accident  in 
Caversham  Reach  which  occurred  to  the  Henley  Town  Fours  last 
summer  when  in  training  for  the  regatta ;  and  the  latest  case  of  this 
sort  of  blackguardism  was  the  turning  over  of  a  punt  at  Windsor 
little  more  ffian  a  week  ago.  This  was  an  especially  aggravated 
case  of  recklessness  and  indifference,  for  there  was  no  swell  on,  and 
a  steam  launch  coolly  ran  into  a  party  of  anglers  who  were 
sitting  in  a  punt,  and  precipitated  them  into  the  water.  For¬ 
tunately  all  the  occupants  were  rescued,  but  the  result  might 
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have  been  different.  The  punt  was  clearly  visible  to  the  people 
in  the  launch,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that,  though  a 
man  in  a  rowing-boat  is  to  a  certain  degree  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  a  punt  is  fixed  for  the  time,  and  cannot  readily  have 
its  position  changed,  so  that  this  \vas  from  every  point  of  view  a 
most  wanton  outrage. 

On  the  strength  of  these  cases  the  writer  in  the  Field  is  fully 
justified  in  asking  why  furious  driving  on  the  river  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  furious  driving  on  the  land. 
As  the  law  on  the  latter  point  stands,  if  any  one  drives  or  rides 
furiously  in  a  thoroughfare  to  the  danger  of  Her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  he  can  be  summoned  and  fined,  with  the  alternative  of 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour.  There  are  also  special 
rules  as  to  carts  and  heavy  vehicles,  which  have  to  exhibit  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  in  legible  letters  of  a  prescribed 
size,  under  penalty  of  being  fined.  And  if  the  name  is  not 
marked  up,  and  the  driver  refuses  to  give  it,  this  is  also  punishable. 
Yet  all  this  can  be  done  with  comparative  impunity  on  a  river, 
where,  as  is  obvious,  the  result  of  collision  is  even  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  it  would  be  on  a  highway,  as  there  is  the  risk  of 
being  drowned  in  addition  to  that  of  direct  injuries  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  shock ;  and,  further,  a  reckless  steamer  can  by  its  wash 
effect  danger  or  injury  even  without  actually  coming  into  col¬ 
lision.  If  a  rower  is  run  down  he  has,  no  doubt,  a  civil  remedy, 
the  result  of  which  is  so  trifling  in  a  pecuniary  way  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  proceedings,  even  if  the 
offender  is  identified,  and  his  true  name  and  address  obtained.  The 
Thames  Conservancy,  it  seems,  have  powers  to  limit  the  speed  of 
steamers,  and  can,  upon  conviction,  obtain  penalties  for  violation  of 
this  regulation ;  but,  though  they  profess  to  limit  speed  to  six 
miles  an  hour,  this  is,  as  any  frequenter  of  the  river  can  see  for 
himself,  a  mere  farce,  as  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  Conservancy 
Board,  which  alone  can  take  up  the  matter,  to  enforce  this  rule. 
Accordingly  the  Field  proposes  that  furious  steaming  to  the  public 
danger  should  be  punishable  upon  summons  before  justices,  the 
fines  running  up  to  20/.,  and  power  being  given  to  inflict  imprison¬ 
ment  without  the  optioii  of  a  fine ;  that  every  steamer  should  be 
compelled  to  display  conspicuously  on  the  stern  and  either  bow 
some  name,  address,  or  number  registered  with  the  Thames  Con¬ 
servancy,  in  letters  of  twelve  inches  long ;  that  any  violation  of 
these  regulations  should  be  punishable  by  fine,  and  the  boat 
liable  for  seizure  in  satisfaction  of  any  fine  which  may  be  im¬ 
posed  ;  aud  that  refusal  to  give  name  and  address  should  bo 
similarly  dealt  with.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ruffians  who, 
as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  drive  their  steamers  at  full  speed 
on  a  river  crowded  with  pleasure  boats  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  public  safety,  deserve  severe  punishment,  and  ought  to 
get  it. 

Another  kindred  case  of  perilous  recklessness  is  the  way 
in  which  many  persons  ride  bicycles.  They  often  come  along 
silently  in  the  dark,  without  a  light  or  bells ;  at  other  times  a 
whole  band  of  riders  rush  011  in  a  row,  frightening  and  scattering 
everybody  before  them,  while  the  police  look  on  calmly.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  why  such  a  dangerous  practice  should  be 
freely  allowed  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  the  police  should  be 
made  to  see  to.  Moreover,  it  would  bo  a  very  good  thing  if 
the  rider  of  a  bicycle  were  compelled,  when  required  by  the  com¬ 
plainant,  to  produce  a  card  bearing  his  name  and  address.  For 
yet  another  illustration  of  these  evils  we  are  indebted  to  the 
journal  just  cited,  which  in  its  last  impression  calls  attention 
to  the  perils  of  attending  races.  The  scenes  lately  witnessed, 
it  is  said,  on  such  occasions  are  “  more  worthy  of  Alsatia  than 
of  a  highly  civilized  country,-’  for  “  not  alone  are  there  a  swarm 
of  scoundrels  in  the  inner  enclosure  at  York,  who  take  money 
in  advance  from  confiding  simpletons,  without  the  least  intention 
of  paying  a  farthing  in  return  under  any  conceivable  con¬ 
tingency  ;  but,  in  addition,  respectable  visitors  to  the  races  are  in 
imminent  jeopardy  of  having  their  pockets  picked  and  watches 
stolen,  with  the  certainty  that,  if  they  attempted  to  collar  the 
thief,  they  would  be  hustled,  maltreated,  or  knocked  down.-’  And 
all  this  is  because  the  persons  in  charge  of  races  have  an  interest 
in  bringing  together  as  large  a  mob  as  possible,  and  care  for 
nothing  except  getting  money  for  entrance  to  the  enclosure.  In 
short,  there  are  many  forms  of  recklessness  in  public  thorough¬ 
fares  which  ought  to  be  looked  after,  for  at  present  the  innocent 
public  are  left  in  a  very  helpless  condition. 


REVIEWS. 


ME.  FROUDE’S  ANNALS  OF  ST.  ALIUNS.* 

IjpiIOSE  who  are  familiar  with  the  series  of  Chronicles  and 
-L  Memorials  will  hardly  suspect  Mr.  IT.  T.  Riley  of  any  great 
indulgence  in  satire.  How  far  they  might  be  inclined  to  credit  him 
with  prophetic  gifts  is  a  point  too  deep  for  us.  But  it  is  certain 
that,  in  his  notes  to  one  of  the  Chronicles  of  St.  Albans  Abbey,  he 
has  sketched  beforehand  the  latest  writing  on  the  history  of"  that 
house  with  a  vigour  and  an  accuracy  which  leave  nothinf  to  be 
wished.  Mr.  Riley  has  several  times  to  speak  of  a  book  called 
Newcome’s  History  of  St.  Albans,  of  which  we  cannot  claim  any 
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knowledge.  But  Mr.  Riloy  tells  us  (Amundesham  ii.  ix.)  that  “  his 
excerpts  in  general  are  a  mass  of  confusion  and  error,  and,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  his  matter,  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  them.-’  Further  on  (ii.  ix.)  he  speaks  more  tersely  of 
certain  parts  of  Newcome's  book  as  a  “  striking  instance  of 
ignorance  in  combination  with  inventive  power.”  Of  the 
general  character  of  Newcome’s  book  we  can  say  nothing;  the 
particular  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Riley  certainly  bears  out 
Mr.  Riley's  words.  But  of  this  we  are  quite  certain ; 
whether  Mr.  Riley’s  description  hits  off"  the  elder  historian 
of  St.  Albans  or  not,  it  exactly  hits  off  the  last  writer  who 
has  taken  the  subject  of  St.  Albans  in  hand.  Mr.  Froude’s 
present  series  of  “Short  Studies”  begins  with  a  piece  headed 
“  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey,”  which  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  St.  Albans.  If  it  should  be  wished  to  accompany  the  next 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Froude's  book  with  an  “  opinion  of  the  press-’ 
which  shall  exactly  describe  it,  nothing  can  better  serve  that  end 
than  Mr.  Riley’s  criticisms  on  Newcome.  Mr.  Froude's  “  excerpts 
are  a  mass  of  confusion  and  error  ”  ;  “  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  most  of  his  matter”;  the  whole  essay  is  a  “  striking 
instance  of  ignorance  in  combination  with  inventive  power.”  It 
is  in  truth  a  “  striking  instance.”  It  is  really  wonderful  to  see 
how  far  a  man  can  contrive  to  go  wrong,  when  it  would  have  been 
very  much  easier  to  go  right.  In  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Froude’s 
“Short  Study”  no  research  or  criticism  was  needed.  He  had 
simply  to  tell  a  plain  story  as  it  is  told  in  a  single- book  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  before  him.  That  where  criticism,  comparison  of 
authorities,  knowledge  of  the  times  of  which  he  is  speaking,  are 
needed,  Mr.  Froude  utterly  fails  in  them  all,  is  no  more  than 
we  should  have  looked  for.  Mr.  Froude,  by  his  own  confession 
long  ago,  rushed  at  the  history  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  because  he 
bad.  nothing  particular  to  do,  without  having  troubled  himself  to 
get  up  the  history  before  Henry  the  Eighth.  Still  we  might  have 
thought  that  he  could  at  least  copy  or  translate  a  simple 
story.  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  the  dangerous  “  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  ”  comes  in.  Anyhow,  from  some  cause  or  other,  Mr.  Froude's 
story  is  hardly  ever  the  same  as  the  story  which  he  has  before  him. 
That  he  should  tell  the  story  after  his  own  fashion,  that 
he  should  colour  it  according  to  his  own  prejudices,  is  nothing 
wonderful.  This  is  what  everybody  does  more  or  less,  what  Mr. 
Froude  does  more  than  most  people.  The  wonderful  thing  is  that, 
when  Mr.  Froude  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  book  in 
matters  which  in  no  way  touch  his  prejudices,  beseems  unable  to 
follow  it.  If  by  any  effort  he  can  go  astray,  if  he  can  transpose 
the  order  of  events,  if  he  can  in  any  way  tell  the  story  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  his  book  tells  it,  if  he  can  leave  out  some¬ 
thing  which  is  characteristic  of  the  time,  or  bring  in  something 
which  is  not  characteristic  of  the  time,  if  he  has  any  chance  of 
showing  that  he  has  no  living  knowledge  of  persons,  places,  offices, 
customs,  he  does  not  fail  to  improve  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Froude’s  business,  then,  lies  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans — 
“  St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire,”  as  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain 
— to  which  he  kindly  offers  to  “  introduce  the  reader.”  Its  annals, 
Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  “  have  been  lately  edited  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Riley,”  and  the  names  of  tho  St.  Albans  books 
which  Mr.  Riley  has  edited  are  put  in  a  note.  It  is  also  plain  that 
Mr.  Froude  has  made  use  of  Walsingham’s  History  of  England, 
also  edited  by  Mr.  Riley,  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  two  Offas,  which 
we  at  least  have  to  consult  in  the  old  edition  of  Wats.  Here  are 
materials  enough  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  St.  Albans  on  the  part 
of  any  man  the  state  of  whose  mind  was  such  as  to  allow  him  to 
learn.  But  not  much  is  likely  to  be  learned  from  them  or  from 
any  other  books  by  a  man  who  begins  their  study,  not  only  under 
the  dominion  of  a  violent  prejudice,  but,  it  would  seem,  without 
any  knowledge  of  any  other  writings  of  the  time,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly  without  a  shadow  of  critical  power,  without  any  living 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  times  of  which  he  is  speaking. 
Modern  research  has  done  much  for  some  of  the  periods  with 
which  Mr.  Froude  deals.  But  on  Mr.  Froude  all  modern  research 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  away.  To  him  authentic  contemporary 
history  and  the  most  impossible  legends  of  later  times  are  of  exactly 
the  same  value. 

Mr.  Froude  begins  in  a  philosophical  vein.  When  he  talk's 
about  “  the  evolution  of  events,”  “  the  equation  of  man,”  “  the 
dynamic  forces  of  humanity,”  and  “  the  rules  of  our  spiritual  navi¬ 
gation,”  we  leave  such  mysteries  to  the  initiated.  When  he  sneers  at 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  speaks  of  people  who,  “  to  escape 
vacuity,  tiing  themselves  into  dilettante  sciences,  and  study  the 
anatomy  of  shells  and  beetles,”  we  can  only  say  that  the  true 
master  of  any  form  of  knowledge  honours  the  masters  of  every 
other  kind ;  that  the  historian  feels  no  scorn  for  those  who  studv 
the  anatomy  of  shells  and  beetles ;  that  his  scorn  is  reserved  fine 
those  who,  “  to  escape  vacuity,”  employ  themselves  as  tho 
apologists  of  evil,  as  the  panegyrists  of  Flogging  Fitzgerald  and 
Henry  the  Eighth.  When  Mr.  Froude  says,  that  “  in  England 
the  past  is  obscured  by  sentimental  passion,”  we  cannot  altogether 
stifle  our  memories  of  namby-pamby  talk  about  daisies,  and 
streams,  and  clocks,  and  those  famous  sensational  pictures  of 
executions,  sometimes  of  martyrdoms.  When  we  get  from  talk 
into  facts,  we  are  amazed  by  Mr.  Froude’s  first  statement.  The 
first  thing  that  he  has  to  tell  us  about  St.  Albans  shows  that,  at 
least  when  he  began  his  story,  he  could  never  have  been  there. 
“  The  surviving  ruins,”  he  tells  us,  “  convey  a  more  imposing  sense  of 
the  ancient  magnificence  than  Melrose  or  Fountains  or  Glastonbury.” 
It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Froude  did  not  know  that  the  church  of  St. 
Albans  is  still  standing;  that  it  has  been  lately  raised  to  cathedral 
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rank  is  a  fact  which  he  would  most  likely  think  beneath  his 
notice.  Before  he  comes  quite  to  the  end,  he  finds  out  that  the 
church  is  standing,  and  so  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  “  ruins  of  the 
rest,”  how  they  preach,  and  what  not.  He  adds,  “  There  is  a  talk 
now  of  restoring  St.  Albans,”  on  which  his  comment  is,  “Cursed 
is  he  that  rebuildeth  Jericho.”  One  might  be  curious  to  know  how 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  and  the  Earl  of  Verulam  feel  under  the 
anathema  of  Mr.  Froude. 

The  early  history  of  St.  Albans  comes  from  the  Lives  of  the 
early  Abbots,  first  written,  it  would  seem,  by  Matthew  Paris,  and 
edited  by  Thomas  Walsingham.  Like  so  many  other  writings,  it 
has  a  strong  mythical  element  in  the  earlier  part,  but  it  becomes  a 
valuable  record  as  it  gets  near  to  the  author's  time.  It  is  full  also  of 
little  touches  and  notices  of  great  value  to  the  historian,  and  sometimes 
to  others  beside  the  historian,  but  of  which  Mr.  Froude  can  make 
nothing.  For  instance,  in  Abbot  Ealdred's  time  some  discoveries 
were  made  whose  record  is  of  no  small  interest  to  the  geologist  and 
the  primaeval  antiquary ;  but  Mr.  Froude  despises  the  dilettante 
sciences  and  the  anatomy  of  shells  and  beetles.  We  of  course 
make  allowance  for  him  when,  in  a  time  of  which  he  clearly 
knows  nothing,  he  talks  about  “  the  Saxon  heptarchy,”  “  England’s 
proto-martyr,”  and  “  Lady  Macbeth  ” — poor  Queen  Gruach,  of  whom 
we  know  so  little.  When  he  talks  about  “  the  Bishop  (or  Arch¬ 
bishop  as  he  was  then  called)  of  Lichfield,”  we  make  allowance 
for  the  handling  of  an  unfamiliar  subject,  and  we  do  not  expect 
Mr.  Froude  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  there  was  one  Archbishop 
of  Lichfield  and  only  one.  When  Mr.  Froude  talks  about  “  a  con¬ 
vention  which  met  at  Westminster  soon  after  the  battle  of  Has¬ 
tings,”  when  we  find  the  absurd  legend  about  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Abbot  Frithric  told  as  if  it  were  authentic  history,  we  allow 
him  the  same  excuse.  He  has  plainly  not  read  the  history ; 
and  if  he  had,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  his  distinguishing 
history  from  legend.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  show  the  won¬ 
derful  way  in  which  Mr.  Froude  either  cannot  or  will  not  follow  his 
own  book  when  he  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  follow  it. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  founder  and  the  first  Abbot.  Willegod 
is  blamed  for  not  getting  the  body  of  Offa  to  be  buried  at  St. 
Albans.  For  this  ingratitude  the  chronicler  thinks  that  the 
Abbot  was  punished  by  his  death  two  months  after  that  of  the  King ; 
still  he  feels  no  doubt  that  Offa,  though  his  mortal  remains 
received  no  reverence  on  earth,  nevertheless  reigned  in  heaven 
(“  Constat,  et  omni  acceptione  dignum  est  ut  fide  certa  concipiatur, 
ipsum  regem,  cum  martvre  suo,  quern  in  terra  sublimavit,  regnare 
feliciter  in  ccelestibus,  nomenque  ejus  in  libro  vitae  indelebiliter 
annotari,  licet  ejus  carnales  exuviae  in  terris  non  venerentur”).  This 
is  in  the  Gesta  Abhatum,  i.  7.  Mr.  Froude  had  clearly  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Lives  of  the  two  Offas  a  page  or  two  before  ;  he  did  not 
think  of  looking  at  them  again,  or  he  would  have  found  out  what 
the  writer  had  in  his  eye.  Offa,  according  to  the  story,  was  buried 
in  a  chapel  at  Bedford ;  a  flood  in  the  Ouse  swallowed  up  the 
chapel.  How  much  of  all  this  is  history,  how  much  is  legend,  it 
is  hard  and  not  very  important  to  settle ;  but  the  form  which  the 
story  takes  in  Mr.  Froude's  hands  is  truly  wonderful : — 

Reality,  in  this  world  of  ours,  falls  generally  too  short  of  theory.  The 
shortcomings  at  St.  Alban’s  became  visible  scandalously  soon.  The  first 
care  of  the  monks  should  have  been  for  their  founder.  Offa  died  soon  after 
the  abbey  was  set  going.  The  ungrateful  Willegod  allowed  the  king’s 
body  to  be  consigned  by  unknown  hands  to  an  unknown  grave.  It  was  un¬ 
certain  whether  the  burial  was  so  much  as  Christian.  Willegod  was 
punished  for  his  negligence  by  an  illness  of  which  he  died.  The  brethren 
could  but  hope  that  Ofta’s  soul  might  not  be  suffering  for  it  in  purgatory. 

Tbe  doubt  as  to  Offa  having  had  Christian  burial,  the  hopes 
about  purgatory,  are  purely  Mr.  Froude's  own ;  and  does  Mr. 
Froude  fancy  that  anybody  fancied  that  Offa's  soul  suffered  for 
Willigod's  negligence  ?  We  will  not  go  into  the  subtle  theological 
question,  seeing  that  the  words  of  the  legend  or  history,  whichever 
it  is,  assert  the  direct  contrary. 

We  are  curious  to  know  in  what  part  of  a  monastery  Mr.  Froude 
fancies  that  an  Abbot  slept.  We  are  told  that  the  third  Abbot, 
Wulfsige,  was  of  kingly  descent,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was 
puffed  up  with  pride,  and  did  several  unbecoming  things.  Mr. 
Froude  describes  him  as  “  thinking  more  of  his  descent  from 
Odin  than  of  his  bondage  to  Christ.”  This  is  purely  a  flourish  of 
Mr.  Froude’s  own.  There  is  not  a  word  about  Odin,  or  even  about 
Woden,  in  the  text ;  and  Mr.  Froude's  Danish  spelling  of  the 
English  god  is  just  one  of  those  little  signs  of  which  scholars  know 
the  meaning.  Of  this  Abbot  Wulfsige,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us  that, 
“  worst  crime  of  all,  he  invited  ladies  to  dine  with  him  in  the 
abbot's  parlour,  and  lodged  the  nuns  too  near  his  private  chamber.” 
The  Latin  is : — 

Mulierum  nobilium  turbas  ad  mensnm  suam,  infra  septa  habitations  sum 
multoticns  invitans,  metas  honestatis  transgi  edicns,  scamlalum  suscitavit,  et 
tarn  sui  quam  fratrum,  quamvis  forte  non  subfuisset  causa  reatus,  enormiter 
loesit  integritatem. 

We  really  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  nuns  were  Mr. 
Froude's  invention.  It  is  not  so.  It  comes  out  incidentally 
in  the  life  of  the  next  Abbot  Wulfnoth  that  Abbot  Wulfsige  had 
done  something  for  the  nuns.  “  Illas  in  domo  minis  vicina 
ecclesite  collocaverat ;  qui  sub  specie  religionis  errorem  palliavit.” 
That  Mr.  Froude  thinks  that  “  private  chamber  ”  is  the  natural 
translation  of  “ecclesia”  is  almost  past  belief;  yet  there  is  no 
other  way  of  reconciling  Mr.  Froude’s  English  with  the  chronicler's 
Latin. 

Presently  we  come  to  a  very  singular  story  about  a  certain 
Wulfa.  He  is  described  as  being  “  Dacus  natione,  abbati  con- 
Banguineus.”  The  Abbot  is  Eadfrith,  who  is  described  as  “  ex 


Saxonum  magnatibus  originem  ducens.”  This  Saxon  Abbot,  who 
had  a  kinsman  born  in  Denmark,  is  a  great  puzzle,  the  more  so 
because  we  have  no  exact  dates.  To  suppose  that  by  “  Saxonum 
magnates  ”  Mathew  Paris  meant  Englishmen,  would  be  to  suppose 
that  he  wrote  after  Mr.  Froude’s  fashion,  and  not  after  his  own. 
If  words  have  any  meaning,  Eadfrith  must  have  been  a  country¬ 
man  of  John  the  Old-Saxon  and  of  Duduc  Bishop  of  Wells.  And 
the  phrase  “Dacus  natione”  would  rather  imply  that  Wulfa, 
though  of  Danish  birth,  was  not  of  Danish  descent.  A  good  deal  of 
curiosity  is  thus  awakened  which  cannot  be  gratified.  Moreover 
Wulfa  was  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  sent  by  the  Abbot  to  a 
newly-built  church  of  St.  German  near  the  abbey.  There  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  hermit;  his  sanctity  was  such  that  bishops, 
clerks,  and  laymen  came  to  confess  to  him  and  ask  his  prayers,  and 
in  the  end  he  was  buried  among  the  Abbots.  The  points  here  are 
that  Wulfa  was  a  monk  of  the  house  who  somehow  had  been 
born  in  Denmark,  and.  who  was  sent  to  look  after  a  newly- 
restored  cell.  Mr.  Froude  runs  off  at  the  word  “  Dacus,”  and 
mixes  the  tale  up  with  a  story  about  Danes,  evidently  Christian 
Danes,  who  carried  off,  or  were  thought  to  have  carried  off, 
the  relics  of  St.  Alban  to  a  Benedictine  house  in  Denmark.  Mr. 
Froude  tells  the  story  in  this  astounding  fashion: — 

Each  summer  brought  fleets  into  the  Channel  of  plundering  Danes.  They 
landed  in  force.  Half  the  country  was  overrun  and  wasted  by  them.  Their 
chiefs  were  heathens,  who  spared  neither  shrine  nor  altar,  monk  nor  nun. 
St .  Alban’s,  far  inland  as  it  was,  had  not  escaped  a  visit  from  them,  anc? 
half  t lie  treasures  of  the  church  had  been  carried  off.  From  these  stones 
was  raised  up  a  saviour.  Wulfa,  a  Danish  rover,  whose  heart  was  pene¬ 
trated,  became,  on  one  of  these  marauding  visits,  converted  to  Christianity. 
He  carried  his  fervid  spirit  into  his  faith,  turned  hermit,  settled  himself 
down  in  St.  Alban’s  woods  to  crusts  and  watercresses  ;  and  so  famed  among 
the  degenerate  Saxons  became  the  pirate  recluse,  that  high  prelates  went  to 
him  to  confess  their  sins  and  be  absolved  ;  while  Abbot  Eadfrith,  shamed  by 
such  an  example  at  his  door,  laid  down  his  crosier,  took  to  the  woods  at 
Wulfa's  side,  and  the  community,  inspired  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  mended 
their  ways. 

About  tbe  repentance  of  Abbot  Eadfrith  all  that  the  Chronicle 
tells  us  is  that  he  went  and  lived  alone  near  the  church  of  St.  German 
(“  Constructs  quibusdam  sedificiis  juxta  prtedictum  oratorium,  in, 
loco  ubi  preedictus  heremita  habitavit  ”).  All  about  the  woods  is 
purely  out  of  Mr.  Froude’s  own  head. 

There  is  something  clearly  wrong  in  Matthew  Paris’  story 
about  the  two  brothers  Leofric  and  yElfric,  successively  Abbots,  of 
whom  Leofric  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  story  con¬ 
tradicts  itself,  and  it  is  very  likely,  as  Mr.  Riley  suggests,  that  this 
is  the  kElfric  who  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  in  990,  and  that  he 
was  succeeded  at  St.  Albans  by  Leofric.  The  story  is  very  con¬ 
fused,  and  so  supplies  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr.  Froude  to  confuse 
it  yet  further. 

As  the  story  is  told,  Leofric,  in  a  famine,  applied  to  the  help  of 
the  poor  funds  laid  apart  for  the  fabric,  as  also  the  larger  part  of  the 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church.  A  question  arose  whether 
this  was  right,  and  Matthew  Paris  himself,  arguing  from  the 
gospel  narrative  about  Judas  and  the  ointment,  decides  against  the 
Abbot.  lie  adds : — “  Hoec  inquam,  quia  tunc  temporis  prcedictse 
rationes  in  conventu  discordiam  suscitarant,  quam  vix  abbatis 
supplicatio  humilis  sedavit,  et  potestas  saecularis  perterrendo 
temperavit.” 

Now  hear  Mr.  Froude  : — 

Those  abbots  found  most  favour  with  the  brethren  who  most  enriched  the 
corporation.  Large  land  grants  fell  in  under  Leofric  and  Alfric,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  were  admired  and  honoured  ;  but  the  monks  considered  that  they 
were  themselves  the  first  object  of  Christ's  care,  and  that  the  increased 
wealth  should  show  itself  in  increase  of  comfort.  The  two  brothers  re¬ 
garded  the  poor  and  miserable  as  having  a  superior  claim,  and  lavished 
Christ’s  patrimony  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  neighbourhood.  Even 
the  jewels  intended  for  St.  Alban’s  shrine  were  sacrificed  in  a  severe  famine 
— Abbot  Leofric  daring  to  say  that  the  true  temples  of  Christ  were  the 
bodies  of  his  suffering  members. 

Whether  the  abbot  did  well  or  ill  in  this  judgment  of  his,  snuffled  a  dis¬ 
contented  brother,  Noverit  ille  qui  nihil  ignurat — “  Let  Him  determine  who 
knoweth  all  things.”  The  apostle  who  thought  most  about  the  poor  was 
the  traitor  Juda“.  The  poor  we  had  always  with  11s,  and  pious  monks  of  St. 
Alban’s  were  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  There  was  open  mutiny  at 
last,  and  the  secular  arm  had  to  be  called  in.  Leofric,  excellent  as  he  was, 
proved  rebellions  austerus — a  severe  master  to  rebellious  servants.  Rough 
policemen  came  down  from  London  and  chained  up  the  most  refractory  in 
their  cells.  The  rest  were  left  to  grumble  in  private  over  their  shortened 
rations. 

All  this  is  pure  fiction.  The  question  was  simply  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  alienate  sacred  vessels.  There  is  not  a  word  about 
“  increased  comfort  ” ;  not  a  word  about  the  monks  “  thinking 
themselves  the  first  objects  of  Christ’s  care”;  not  a  word  about 
“  shortened  rations,”  unless  this  is  Mr.  Froude’s  translation  of 
“  proedictss  rationes  ”  (!)  It  i3  /Eliiic,  not  Leofric,  who  is  called 
“  rebellibus  austerus,”  and  all  about  the  Loudon  policemen  chaining 
up  people  in  cells  is,  every  word  of  it,  Mr.  Froude’s  invention. 

*A  great  deal  of  mere  confusion  and  ignorance  that  follows,  joined 
with  neglect  to  notice  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  matter, 
seems  trifling  after  this.  If  Mr.  Froude  has  no  notion  of  the  course 
of  the  Danish  invasions,  if  he,  like  many  before  him,  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  Svend  of  Denmark  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  it  is  no  more 
than  we  should  expect  from  him.  We  blame  him  only  for 
meddling  with  matters  which  he  has  not  studied.  But  when  a 
man  translates  “  ecclesia  ”  by  “  private  chamber,”  and  “  praedictse 
rationes  ”  by  “  shortened  rations,”  when  he  creates  London  police¬ 
men  in  the  tenth  century,  and  takes  them  to  chain  up  monks  at  St. 
Albans,  without  there  being  a  word  like  it  in  the  one  book 
which  tells  the  story,  a  graver  question  is  raised.  Mr.  Froude 
has  written  many  volumes  on  the  history  of  a  later  time,  and  he 
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expects  us  to  believe  a  great  deal  on  tbe  authority  of  his  own  re¬ 
searches  into  materials  which  are  within  the  reach  of  few  of  us. 
Can  we  trust  Mr.  Froude's  summaries,  or  translations,  or  literal 
extracts,  of  things  at  Simancas  and  elsewhere  where  we  cannc.t  test 
him,  when  we  see  the  havoc  which  he  makes  of  the  plain  text  of  a 
common  hook  open  to  every  one  who  understands  Latin  ? 

But  may  he  the  period  through  which  we  have  as  yet  tracked 
Mr.  Froude  is  mere  “  Saxon  times,”  dark  times,  of  which  nobody  can 
know  much,  and  when  such  Latin  as  was  written  was  doubtless  so 
queer  that  some  freedom  maybe  allowed  in  translating  it.  Or,  where 
a  story  evidently  has  a  good  deal  that  is  legendary  about  it,  it  may 
be  allowed  to  throw  in  a  little  more  legendary  matter,  if  it  is 
likely  to  heighten  the  effect.  A  converted  pirate  turning  hermit 
is  certainly  a  more  picturesque  object  than  a  monk  sent  to 
look  after  a  newly-founded  cell.  We  will  therefore  try  Mr. 
Froude  by  another  test.  We  will,  when  we  come  to  him  again, 
see  how  he  deals  with  an  absolutely  contemporary  narrative  of 
later  times. 


ALLEN’S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AESTHETICS.* 

PHILOSOPHY,  far  from  being  harsh  and  crabbed,  reserves 
high  and  peculiar  pleasures  to  her  true  followers ;  and 
among  the  highest  is  that  of  the  teacher  who,  after  long  and 
faithful  service,  lives  to  see  his  thought  bear  fruit  in  guiding 
the  thought  of  a  younger  generation.  In  our  own  time  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  been,  next  to  Mr.  Darwin,  most  fortunate  in 
this  respect.  While  there  are  not  many  who  can  accept  the  whole 
body  of  his  doctrine,  even  among  those  to  whom  the  general  tone 
and  purpose  of  his  work  are  most  acceptable,  the  ideas  to  which  he 
has  given  shape  and  solidity  have  already  taken  root  in  all  forms 
.of  speculation  that  have  any  real  life  in  them,  and  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  out  with  an  eagerness  and  activity  which  pay  a  worthier 
tribute  to  their  author  than  any  lip-service  of  verbal  assent.  The 
book  now  before  us,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  aims  at 
•developing  certain  principles  briefly  laid  down  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  recent  work  on  Psychology.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
■done  this  with  very  creditable  success;  he  has  entered  on 
his  work  equipped  with  due  knowledge  and  caution,  and  he 
has  avoided  many  dangers  by  following  the  plain  but  much 
overlooked  rule  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  comparatively  simple  elements  before  attempting 
to  account  for  their  complex  results.  The  title  of  the  book  hints 
at  the  elementary  character  of  the  inquiry  without  fully  disclosing 
it ;  one  half  expects  some  premature  endeavour  to  arrive  at  canons 
•of  taste  in  the  tine  arts  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  physiology  of  the 
•senses.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  has  too  just  notions  of  method  to  be 
drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  He  professes  that  he  will  be  con¬ 
tent  if  he  can  “  account  physiologically  for  the  common  pleasure 
in  bright-coloured  objects,  elementary  paintings,  easy  melodies, 
•and  popular  poetry  ;  only  touching  slightly  upon  the  more  involved 
phenomena  of  kindred  origin.”  Students  of  our  latest  phases  of 
artistic  development  will  not  find  anything  here  that  will  mate¬ 
rially  help  them  to  decide  whether  it  is  an  article  of  faith  or  merely 
a  pious  opinion  that  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  Six  Days  of  Creation  is  the 
.most  wonderful  work  ever  poured  into  colour  and  form  since  paint¬ 
ing  became  an  art. 

The  word  cesthetic  in  its  current  modem  use  is  apt  to  suggest  a 
•chaos  of  hopelessly  conflicting  tastes  and  opinions.  Yet  reflection 
•shows  that  in  art,  as  well  as  in  some  other  matters  apparently  given 
•over  to  controversy,  there  is,  in  truth,  a  mere  fringe  of  controversy 
to  a  large  field  of  agreement.  If  there  were  not  a  certain  con¬ 
census  of  taste  in  every  educated  community,  the  fine  arts, 
requiring  as  they  do  elaborate  co-operation,  could  not  exist 
•at  all.  A  school  of  -qiainting  demands  a  common  ground 
•on  which  the  master  can  meet  his  pupils,  and  both  can 
meet  the  public  for  whom  they  work.  Still  less  could  art 
he  a  matter  of  cosmopolitan  interest  unless  much  of  this  ground 
were  likewise  common  to  educated  persons  of  all  nations. 
That  which  is  universal  shades  off  by  undefined  gradations  into 
that  which  belongs  to  particular  countries,  schools,  and,  finally, 
individuals.  As  in  the  natural  development  of  species,  we  have  the 
play  of  competing  variations  within  a  range  limited  by  the  generic 
forms  already  fixed ;  and  the  issue  of  the  competition  between 
variable  elements  depends  on  their  fitness  in  relation  to  the  per¬ 
manent  ones.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  scientific  founda¬ 
tion,  though  a  rough  one,  for  artistic  judgment  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  permanent  elements  of  artistic  enjoyment  are  given  in 
the  general  consensus  of  educated  persons,  and  are  capable  of  being 
defined  with  reasonable  certainty.  The  conditions  thus  ob¬ 
tained  by  an  empirical  process  determine  the  outlines  of  the 
critical  standard.  What  is  called  art-criticism  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  filling  in  of  this  outline  by  exhibiting  the  details  of  the  artist’s 
work,  the  special  characters  of  the  school  or  the  person,  in  their 
just  relation  to  the  settled  elements.  There  is  no  reason — apart  from 
disturbing  conditions  which  in  theory  may  be  neglected — why  this 
process  should  not  be  scientific  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  elements  pro¬ 
visionally  assumed  as  simple  are  in  truth  very  complex,  and  chal¬ 
lenge  a  further  search  into  their  origin  and  composition ;  but  all 
the  concrete  sciences  have  to  make  assumptions  of  this  bind.  We 
hold,  then,  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  aesthetic  questions  is  to 
•a  certain  extent  possible  without  the  ultimate  scientific  analysis 
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of  the  empirically  known  conditions  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  rough  account  of  these  conditions  derived 
from  the  more  or  less  trained  perceptions  of  an  educated  observer 
may  for  some  time  to  come  be  really  more  trustworthy  than  any 
scheme  which  can  be  constructed  with  still  imperfect  scientific 
materials. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  admit  these  con¬ 
siderations,  or  would  regard  a  provisional  science  of  the  higher 
aesthetic  feelings  as  impracticable.  The  task  he  has  undertaken  is 
in  any  case  a  different  one.  He  aims  at  other  objects  and  by  other 
methods ;  his  enterprise  is  less  showy  and  attractive,  but  the  chances 
of  success  are  more  solid.  His  purpose  is  to  show  how  the  broad 
and  general  elements  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  are  on  the  one  hand 
connected  with  the  physiological  conditions  of  pleasure  in  general, 
and  on  the  other  hand  distinguished  from  the  general  mass  of 
pleasurable  sensations  which  have  not  the  aesthetic  quality.  This 
quality  must  be  assumed  at  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  to  be  vaguely 
known  in  experience,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins. 
Mr.  Allen  admits  that  it  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  and  he  is  once  or 
twice  hampered  by  concessions  to  popular  usage.  Thus  he  struggles 
to  find  reasons  against  allowing  the  true  {esthetic  character  to  the 
civilized  man’s  feeling  for  a  well-ordered  dinner.  His  reasons  are, 
we  think,  artificial  and  inconclusive,  and  run  counter  to  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges.  It  is  true  that  two  men  cannot  eat 
the  same  dinner  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  they  can  listen 
to  the  same  tune ;  but  this  is  surely  not  sufficient  ground 
for  saying  that  an  enjoyment  which  for  all  rational  people  is 
eminently  social  is  “  a  matter  of  strict  monopoly.”  The  artistic 
aspect  of  dining  is  too  classical  to  be  thus  disposed  of;  and  it  has 
been  stoutly  upheld  in  modern  times  not  only  by  Brillat-Savarin, 
but  by  our  own  no  less  ingenious,  though  less  widely  known, 
countryman,  Mr.  Walker  of  the  Original.  As  for  professed  art- 
critics  who  may  think  art  profaned  by  such  language,  Mr.  Allen 
may  be  assured  that  he  has  earned  their  full  enmity  already  by 
presuming  to  bring  science  to  bear  on  {esthetics  at  all.  But  stay, 
there  is  one  redeeming  point ;  the  votaries  of  dingy  greens  and 
smudgy  blues  may  find  in  some  of  Mr.  Allen’s  expositions  a  sort  of 
physiological  justification  for  the  state  of  the  over-refined  and 
over-wrought  modern  nerves  which  shrink  from  the  violent  shock 
of  bright  colours. 

Mr.  Allen  starts  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  doctrine  that  plea¬ 
sure  is  in  a  general  way  the  natural  index  of  healthy  action,  and  pain 
of  the  contrary.  This  is,  in  truth,  a  pretty  simple  corollary, 
though  a  very  important  one,  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
It  is  plain  that  an  individual  or  species  which  habitually  took  plea¬ 
sure  in  hurtful  actions  would  very  soon  be — if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed — selected  from  off  the  lace  of  the  earth.  So  that  in  the 
mere  fact  that  a  race  or  organism  has  survived  there  is  implied  a 
certain  adjustment  of  its  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  conditions  of 
its  physical  welfare.  The  ready  objection  that  we  often,  as 
matter  of  common  experience,  do  find  pleasure  in  hurtful 
things  is  much  less  formidable  than  it  looks.  Mr.  Allen  not 
only  meets  it,  but  carries  the  war  into  the  enemy’s  country 
by  maintaining  that  pleasure  as  such  is  always  good,  and  pain 
as  such  is  always  bad.  The  report  of  every  special  sensation  is 
correct  so  far  as  regards  the  part  of  the  organism  affected ;  the 
chance  of  error  comes  in  when  that  report  is  interpreted  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  organism.  Before  the  general 
theory  of  pleasure  can  be  applied  to  esthetics,  however,  we  must 
determine  the  special  quality  that  marks  out  {esthetic  pleasures  as 
a  class.  Mr.  Allen  (still  following  Mr.  Spencer)  arrives  at  it  from 
the  more  general  division  of  life  into  work  and  play.  Activity 
directed  to  self-preservation  (in  the  largest  sense)  is  work ; 
pleasurable  activity  not  so  directed  is  play.  But  this  does 
not  exhaust  our  comparatively  useless  pleasures ;  we  have 
others  which  are  not  active.  The  enjoyment  of  play  is  in 
doing  something  pleasant  and  useless ;  there  is  also  an  en¬ 
joyment  which  consists  in  having  something  pleasant  and 
useless  done  for  one.  In  this  region  of  comparatively  passive 
pleasures,  slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  “  life-serving 
functions,”  Mr.  Grant  Allen  finds  the  root  of  the  specially  {esthetic 
feelings.  ^Esthetic  pleasure  is  a  sort  of  passive  play — an  activity 
of  the  receptive  faculties  which,  so  far  as  the  immediate  welfare 
of  the  organism  is  concerned,  may  be  set  down  as  purposeless. 
This  conception  is  further  defined  by  some  additional  marks. 
^Esthetic  pleasures  are  produced  by  the  accumulated  efiect  of 
impressions  which  are  slight  in  themselves  ;  hence  they  do  not 
become  prominent  without  some  little  conscious  attention,  and 
have,  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  emotion,  an  almost  in¬ 
tellectual  character.  Again,  “as  they  are  only  remotelv  con¬ 
nected  with  life-serving  functions,  it  follows  that  they  can  give 
pleasure  to  thousands  without  detracting  from  the  enjoyment  of 
each”  ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  eminently  social  and  human.  A 
rational  account  may  thus  be  given  of  the  lofty  and  disinterested 
character  which  the  followers  of  the  fine  arts  have  alwavs 
delighted  to  ascribe  to  them,  and  which  is  best  expressed ,  perhaps, 
by  the  term  liberal — an  adjective  which  in  that  sense  is  now  a 
little  old-fashioned,  but  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  replace. 
Mr.  Allen,  having  established  his  general  base  of  operations,  goes 
through  the  elementary  pleasures  of  the  several  senses,  and  discusses 
the  nature  of  their  contributions  to  our  {esthetic  perception.  The 
aesthetic  value  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  is  mostly  indirect.  These 
kinds  of  sensation  can,  with  few  exceptions,  "hardly  be  called 
{esthetic  in  themselves  ;  but  in  the  ideal  firm  they  enter  largely,  by 
way  of  suggestion  or  representation,  into  the  aesthetic  effects  of 
poetry  and  the  imitative  arts.  The  pleasure  of  handling  a  polished 
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surface  may  be  called  quasi-testhetic,  but  the  faint  representation 
of  it  is  an  element  in  the  distinctly  {esthetic  pleasure  which 
the  texture  of  marble  gives  to  the  eye.  The  pleasure  of 
smelling  a  rose  is  aesthetic  in  hind,  but  less  purely  {esthetic  than 
that  which  the  poet  aims  at  giving  when  he  makes  use  of  the  rose 
in  his  descriptions  or  metaphors.  Sight  and  hearing,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  distinguished  by  the  minute  and  complex  character  of 
the  impressions  which  make  up  our  visible  and  audible  world. 
Thus  they  excel  the  other  senses  in  the  cumulative  quality  which 
has  been  named  as  a  mark  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  are  specially 
fitted  to  be  the  vehicles  of  aesthetic  feeling.  .Vs  between  the  two 
Mr.  Allen,  notwithstanding  the  expected  dissent  of  musicians, 
gives  the  palm  to  sight.  We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  the 
development  of  his  principles  in  relation  to  the  separate  arts  ;  we 
prefer,  indeed,  only  to  say  so  much  as  may  call  attention  to  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  effort  in  an  almost  untried  field,  without  entering  on 
a  detailed  criticism  for  which  the  subject  is  hardly  ripe.  We  have 
noted  various  points  at  which  we  should  like,  as  at  present  advised, 
to  take  time  to  consider  before  agreeing  with  Mr.  Allen ;  but  it 
is  more  important  to  set  the  example  of  beginning  the  work  in  the 
right  way  than  to  turn  out  faultless  results.  Besides,  the  book  is 
a  short  one,  and  by  no  means  hard  reading.  Those  for  whom  the 
matter  has  any  interest  can  examine  the  writer’s  opinions  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  cost  of  very  moderate  trouble,  and  will  lind  themselves 
well  rewarded. 


YACHTING  PICTURES.* 

TBAIHS  handsome  volume,  which  we  have  already  glanced  at,  is 
Jl  likely  to  attain  a  wider  popularity  than  among  merely  yacht¬ 
ing  men.  It  is  not  every  able-bodied  Englishman  who  takes 
kindly  to  the  salt  water ;  the  sights  and  woe-begone  faces  that  may 
be  seen  any  breezy  day  on  board  the  Channel  packets  wonld  give 
peremptory  contradiction  to  such  an  assertion.  Yet  most  English¬ 
men — to  say  nothing  of  Englishwomen — delight  in  the  sea,  and 
enjoy  marine  pictures  when  they  can  view  them  comfortably  from 
firm  standing  ground  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  them  who  follow 
in  some  sort  of  fashion  the  pursuit  that  has  assured  us  the  command 
of  theseas.  There  is  hardly  a  harbour  or  anchorage  in  the  long  sweep 
of  our  island  coast  that  is  not  enlivened  in  the  season  by  the  visits  of 
occasional  pleasure  craft ;  and  in  our  bays  and  estuaries  enthusiastic 
amateurs  in  a  humble  way  are  beating  and  tacking  about  to  their 
own  intense  satisfaction,  or  running  the  risk  of  coming  to 
temporary  grief  as  they  navigate  some  intricate  labyrinth  of 
channels  that  is  beset  by  sandbanks  and  submer  ed  mud  Hats. 
But  Mr.  Button's  clever  series  of  drawings  represents  the  luxury 
of  this  national  sport.  We  have  the  crack  racers  that  have 
carried  off  many  a  cup  in  their  time,  or  have  succumbed  in  narrow 
defeats  almost  as  glorious  as  hardly-won  victories.  And  we  have 
the  steadier  and  more  commodious  vessels  whose  primary  purpose 
is  cruising,  although  their  designers  have  combined  the  extreme  of 
comfort  with  a  perfection  of  sea-going  coquetry  that  charms  even 
the  unprofessional  eye.  These  lifelike  sketches  transport  us  in 
the  spirit  to  many  a  scene  of  animation  that  we  may  have  often 
achieved  in  the  Uesh.  Thus,  in  the  way  of  a  suggestive  panorama 
of  still  marine  life,  we  know  nothing  more  delightful  on  a 
glorious  day  in  the  later  spring  or  the  early  summer  than  the 
anchorage  under  the  heights  of  Hyde.  There  are  the  trim- 
built  vessels  of  various  rig  and  burden,  with  their  tapering  masts 
and  spars,  and  their  taut  standing  rigging,  and  their  keels  sitting  so 
lightly  on  the  unruffled  water.  The  fresh  varnish  and  burnished 
brasswork  are  glancing  brightly  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  the 
white  holystoned  decks  aro  lustrous  as  looking-glasses,  the  hands 
lounging  on  board  in  loose  undress  show  a  rare  combination  of 
strength  and  suppleness.  The  background  of  the  shore  is  in  happy 
harmony.  You  have  the  cheery  row  of  the  how-windowed  hotels, 
the  clubs  with  their  verandahs  and  gay  awnings,  and  the  luxurious 
lounging  chairs  among  the  shrubberies  and  on  the  smooth  lawns ; 
the  marine  villas,  embowered  in  the  foliage  of  the  spreading  trees  ; 
and  the  bridges  over  the  carriage  drive  and  leading  down  to  land¬ 
ing  places.  Behind  are  the  wooded  steeps  with  the  streets  in  ter¬ 
races  rising  tier  over  tier  ;  while,  looking  to  the  southward,  are  the 
detached  sea-girt  forts,  the  defences  of  the  national  arsenal  that 
stretches  along  the  opposite  Hampshire  coast.  Get  that  fleet  of 
yachts  under  sail  and  you  have  the  very  poetry  of  motion.  Many 
a  weary  passenger  homeward  bound  has  watched  them 
enlivening  the  Southampton  Water,  and  half  wished  that 
he  were  shipped  as  a  passenger  for  the  race,  as  he  marked 
the  canvas  swelling  to  the  freshening  breeze  and  the  flashing 
of  the  foam-flecked  waves  as  they  were  tossod  aside  from  the 
counter. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  to  the  man  of  means  who 
has  had  the  luck  to  be  born  a  tolerable  sailor  there  are 
few  more  enviable  luxuries  than  a  well-found  yacht;  and 
although  we  remember  the  magnificent  show  that  is  made  by  our 
crack  squadron,  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  notwithstanding  that 
the  taste  is  not  more  general.  "We  can  understand  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  racing  should  not  recommend  itself  to  every  one, 
thrilling  as  its  sensations  must  often  be.  There  are  times  when 
baffling  and  unseasonable  calms  must  make  what  ought  to  be 
amusement  almost  intolerably  tantalizing;  aud,  moreover,  when 

*  Yachting :  a  Series  of  Twelve  Celebrated  Yachts.  Sketched  and 
Drawn  on  Stone  by  J.  S.  Dutton.  With  Descriptive  Text  and  Lists  of 
Winnings  by  “  Red  with  W  lute  Maltese  Cross.”  London:  Day.  1877. 


you  have  been  building  chiefly  for  speed,  you  may  have  to  make 
very  appreciable  sacrilices  of  comfort.  Nor  can  it  be  agreeable  to 
an  independent  mind  to  resign  itself,  as  it  must  so  often 
do,  almost  passively  to  the  control  of  an  autocratic  sailing- 
master  in  a  neclt-and-neck  struggle  for  cups  aud  glory,  when 
a  mistaken  order  means  disappointment  and  defeat.  But 
nothing  can  possibly  be  more  enjoyable  than  the  command  of 
a  commodious  cruiser  with  creditable  sailing  qualities.  The 
cabins  may  not  be  very  spacious,  yet  they  are  fitted  up  with  all 
the  appliances  that  man  need  desire.  There  is  ample  room  to 
toss  and  turn  in  the  berths,  which  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
bedsteads ;  and,  in  their  cleanly-curtained*  accommodation,  you 
can  always  put  your  hand  on  each  article  in  your  limited  seagoing 
wardrobe.  Inlaid  with  bright-coloured  woods  from  the  forests  of 
Honduras  or  Yucatan,  with  marine  sketches  in  water-colours, 
alternating  with  the  mirrors  in  the  panels,  nothing  can  be  mor& 
cheery  than  the  aspect  of  the  saloon.  There  is  a  cottage  piano 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  nocturnal  serenades,  with  a  small  but  well- 
selected  library  arranged  on  the  shelves  above  it.  The  servant,  or 
servants,  are  thoroughly  versed  iu  their  business ;  the  cellar  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  stocked  with  wines  that  will  stand  shaking ;  the  chef  is 
clever  in  the  superintendence  of  the  commissariat,  and  can  make 
marvellous  use  of  bis  compact  batterie  de  cuisine ;  and,  when  once 
you  have  found  your  sea  legs,  you  can  count  on  an  unfail¬ 
ing  and  discriminating  appetite.  Even  when  becalmed  in 
the  hottest  day,  there  is  generally  some  air  stirring;  if  the- 
hours  aro  hanging  heavy  on  your  hands,  you  may  forget  them 
in  dreamland  and  a  voluptuous  siesta ;  and  balmy  evenings 
and  starlit  nights  are  the  very  perfection  of  romantic  enjoy¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  may 
blow  a  half  gale  or  a  whole  gale  or  great  guns,  or  the  vessel 
may  pitch  and  toss  till  her  timbers  creak  and  tremble ;  you  may 
have  to  go  through  a  series  of  involuntary  gymnastics  when  you 
take  your  seat  at  the  swaying  dinner-table,  and  you  must  manage 
dexterously  with  spoon  and.  fork  when  conveying  the  viands  to 
your  mouth.  But  we  presume  you  are  habituated  to  such  experi¬ 
ences,  and  rather  like  the  excitement  of  them  than  otherwise.  And 
as  to  the  excitement  of  clinging  to  the  shrouds  on  deck  through 
a  gale  there  can  he  no  sort  of  question,  always  supposing* 
that  you  have  cast  the  slough  of  the  landlubber  and  have  anything 
of  the  spirit  of  the  hardy  seaman.  Got  up  in  waterproof  slops  and 
a  sou-wester,  it  is  then  you  appreciate  the  sea-going  qualities  of 
your  craft,  observing  her  critically  under  trying  circumstances. 
She  careens  over  till  she  should  certainly  capsize,  only  you  are  very 
sure  there  will  be  no  such  catastrophe.  She  dips  and  rises  to  the- 
waves  like  a  duck,  or  seems  to  skim  their  surface  like  a  sea- 
swallow,  and  if  your  diaphragm  is  as  independent  of  her  motion 
as  the  compass,  you  revel  in  exhilarating  sensations,  rising  superior 
to  the  occasional  douches  of  salt  water. 

In  short,  yachting  in  its  different  aspects  may  either  beget  an 
ardent  passion  or  grow  steadily  into  the  calm  affection  which  will 
probably  endure  for  your  natural  lifetime.  And  here  in  tho- 
volume  which  has  suggested  our  discursive  remarks  we  see  some 
of  the  representative  vessels  that  are  associated  with  well-known 
names.  Eirst  in  the  list  of  plates  come  the  pair  of  Royal  yachts, 
tho  Victoria  and  Albert ,  and  the  Osborne  steam  sloop.  Indeed 
the  former  vessel  is  technically  designated  a  frigate,  and  a  most 
admirable  specimen  she  is  of  commodious  marine  architecture.. 
Most  loyal  subjects  must  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with, 
her  by  this  time,  for  it  is  two-and-twenty  years  since  she  was 
launched,  and  she  has  carried  Iler  Majesty  or  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  from  port  to  port  in  not  a  few  of  their  progresses^ 
She  is  no  less  than  336  feet  long;  her  registered  burden  is  2,345 
tons,  and  she  has  a  nominal  horse  power  of  600.  The  Victoria  and. 
Albert  is  still  facile  princess  in  her  class  ;  although  not  a  few  of  our 
private  millionaires  have  followed  the  example  of  Her  Majesty  in. 
providing  themselves  with  steamers  whose  engine  power  and  ample 
accommodation  make  their  proprietors  comparatively  independent  of 
weather.  The  Osborne  is  considerably  smaller  than  her  consort,  as  she 
is  decidedly  more  rakish  in  her  rig ;  hut  even  the  Osborne  carries  a. 
dozen  of  officers  with  a  complement  of  130  men.  First  of  the 
sailing  vessels  is  the  famous  old  Arrow ,  associated  inseparably 
with  the  memory  of  Mr.  Weld  of  Lulworth,  and  built  to  his  orders 
at  Lymington  in  1823.  In  reality,  however,  the  original  Arrow  is 
only  nowadays  represented  by  the  name,  and  hers  was  a  strange- 
and  eventful  history.  The  old  yawl  of  84  tons  that  made  a  racing 
reputation  more  than  half  a  century  ago  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  in  1844,  when  she  had  lain  for  many  years  “rotting, 
in  the  mud  of  the  Itchen  river.”  “  In  his  hands  she  was  so  often 
pulled  to  pieces  and  rebuilt,  altered,  lengthened,  shortened,  and 
metamorphosed,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  so  much, 
of  the  wood  or  copper  of  the  original  Arrow  now  remains  in  her 
composition  as  would  make  one  of  her  belaying  pins.”  The 
list  of  the  Arroiv's  winnings  through  her  various  transmuta¬ 
tions  fills  nearly  a  page  of  the  present  volume.  As  a  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  and  singularly  graceful  modern  racer  we 
may  admire  the  Eger  in  schooner,  constructed  hi  1865  for 
her  present  owner,  Mr.  Mulhollaud.  It  was  the  Egeria  whose- 
mainmast  snapped  across  and  came  down  on  the  decks  while 
racing  off  Dover  in  1872,  happily  with  no  more  fatal  consequences 
than  throwing  her  out  of  the  race.  Then  there  is  the  superb 
Guinevere,  “  for  some  years  the  largest  sailing  yacht  in  the  pleasure 
navy,  and  while  a  perfect  floating  palace  as  regards  fittings  and 
accommodation,  much  distinguished  by  her  good  looks  and  speed, 
especially  oft’  tbe  wind.”  The  Guinevere  is  gliding  along  in  light 
breezes ;  and  next,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  a  most  spirited  picture  of 
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the  Oimara  cutter,  contending  with  heavy  green  seas  off  the 
Needles,  with  broken  lowering  shies  overhead,  and  the  phantom¬ 
like  forms  of  the  vessels  competing  with  her  seen  dimly  through 
the  squally  haze  astern.  A  still  faster  cutter  is  Kriemhilda ,  which 
has  put  not  a  few  prizes  to  the  credit  of  her  owner,  Count 
Batthyanv.  And  we  may  conclude  our  notice  with  a  reference  to 
Mr.  Ashbury’s  Livonia,  which,  although  she  has  won  him  honours 
by  her  Channel  performances,  will  be  best  remembered  by  her  ex¬ 
ploits  in  America.  Altogether  the  plates  will  well  repay  study  by 
those  who  seek  for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  ;  and  they  have  the 
rather  uncommon  merit  moreover  of  being  free  from  monotony  in 
the  artistic  handling  of  their  backgrounds  and  surroundings. 


PARKER’S  HISTORY  AND  EDITION  OF  THE  PRAYER- 
BOOK.* 

IN  these  two  volumes,  which,  with  different  titles,  really  form 
one  consecutive  and.  elaborate  work,  we  have  unquestionably 
the  fullest  and  most  accurate  account  yet  published  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  revisions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Though  the 
title-pages  do  not  bear  the  author's  name,  the  book  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be,  and  is  quoted  as,  by  one  of  the  publishers,  Mr.  James 
Parker,  the  son  of  the  well-known  archaeologist.  In  the  introduc¬ 
tory  volume  the  history  of  the  various  changes  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  is  hunted  up  and  illustrated  from  a  great  variety  of  sources, 
and  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  the  several  questions  which  have 
lately  been  the  subject  of  judicial  handling. 

The  second  volume  gives  a  tabular  view  of  all  these  variations, 
together  with  a  copious  concordance  and  index ;  so  that  the 
reader  is  able  to  put  his  finger  at  once  upon  any  point 
which  he  may  wish  to  examine.  We  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  author's  lucid  treatment  of  the  famous  Ornaments 
Rubric.  A  writer  who  has  lately  written  on  this  subject  with  all 
the  confidence  -which  is  generally  begotten  of  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  difference  in  form  between 
the  rubric  of  1662  and  that  of  1559.  The  latter  orders  the  clergy 
to  wear,  in  their  ministrations,  the  vestments  which  were  authori¬ 
tatively  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  merely  an  impersonal  direction  that  those  vest¬ 
ments  “  shall  he  retained  and  be  in  use.”  ITence  it  follows  that 
the  legal  obligations  of  the  rubric  would  be  strictly  fulfilled  if  the 
prescribed  vestments  were  in  partial  use,  and  no  clergyman  in 
particular — at  least  outside  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches — 
could  be  punished  for  not  wearing  them.  It  is  obvious,  of  course, 
that  any  of  the  clergy  who  chose  to  wear  the  vestments  would  be 
equally  within  their  legal  right  in  so  doing.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  MacOoll  in  his  criticism  on  the  Purchas  judgment. 
Yet  the  error  of  the  Court  in  that  case  has  been  repeated  in  the 
Ridsdale  judgment,  which  declares  that  a  decision  in  favour  of 
the  appellant  in  the  matter  of  the  vestments  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  enforcement  of  them  on  all  the  clergy.  The  writer  to 
whom  we  have  referred  quietly  adopts  the  critic's  conclusion,  but 
draws  from  it  the  extraordinary  inference  that,  though  the  vest¬ 
ments  of  Edward's  First  Book  are  “still  to  be  retained  and 
used  in  the  Church  of  England,”  they  are  not  to  be  used  “  bv 
every  minister  of  the  same.”  “  The  cope,”  he  thinks,  “  was 
to  be  used  by  the  capitular  clergy,  and  only  by  them;  the 
surplice  -was  to  be  used  by  all.”  And  to  mark  this  distinction 
the  direct  injunction  of  1559  was  changed  into  the  impersonal 
direction  of  1662.  A  glance  at  p.  129  of  Mr.  Parker's  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  ”  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning.  The  author  of 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  in  its  present  shape,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  Cosin.  Now  Cosin  has  left  on  record  his  emphatic  opinion 
that  the  rubric  of  1559  ‘sva3  entirely  unaffected  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  use  of  the 
vestments  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  up  to  1662 
lawful  to  all  the  clergy,  parochial  as  well  as  capitular.  The 

Puritans,  however,  had  persistently  disputed  the  legality  of 

the  rubric  of  1559,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Cosin  acknowledged,  as  °the 
Ridsdale  judgment  has  done,  the  force  of  this  objection,  and 
he  rested  the  continued  legality  of  the  vestments  on  the 
unrepealed  25th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  engaged  in  revising  the  Prayer-Book  in  1661,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  correcting  the  legal  flaw  which  the  Puritans  had 
detected  in  the  rubric  of  1 5 59>  fmd  we  can  see,  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  the  process  of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  change  in  the 
form  of  the  rubric.  He  first  of  all  quoted  the  old  rubric  in  its 

integrity.  Then  he  drew  his  pen  through  the  whole  of  it,  line 

by  line,  except  the  first  seven  words  (“  And  here  is  to  be  noted 
that  ”),  to  which  he  added  the  present  rubric,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  unfinished  explanation : — “  That  is  to  say  ...”  The 
blank  was  left  to  be  filled  in  after  discussion  in  the  Committee 
(of  which  Cosin  was  one)  appointed  by  Convocation  to  revise 
the  Prayer-Book.  Oosin’s  reason  for  a  specific  enumeration  of  the 
vestments  is  given  by  himself  in  his  “  Considerations  ”  of  1641,  as 
follows:— 

And  in  the  same  rubric  The  minister  is  appointed  to  use  such  ornaments 
in  the  church,  and  at  all  times  in  his  ministrations,  as  were  in  use  in  the 
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second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.”  But  what  those  ornaments  of  the 
church  and  of  the  ministers  were  is  not  here  specified,  and  they  are  so  un¬ 
known  to  many  that  by  most  they  are  neglected.  Wherefore  it  were  requi¬ 
site  that  those  ornaments  used  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  should 
be  here  particularly  named  and  set  forth,  that  there  might  be  no  difference 
about  them. 

The  cause  of  this  neglect  and  ignorance  in  respect  to  the  vest¬ 
ments  Oosin  had  previously  explained  in  his  interleaved  Prayer- 
Book  : — 

For  the  disuse  of  these  ornaments  we  may  thank  them  that  came  from 
Geneva,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  being  set  in  high 
places  of  government,  suffered  every  negligent  priest  to  do  what  he  listed, 
so  he  would  but  profess  a  difference  and  opposition  in  all  things  (though 
never  so  lawful  otherwise)  against  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  ceremonies 
therein  used. 

Cosin’s  colleagues  on  the  Revision  Committee,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  them,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  adopt  his  advice  to 
mention  by  name  the  ornaments  which  they  were  anxious  to 
revive  after  a  long,  though  not  legal,  desuetude.  To  have  done 
so  would  have  unnecessarily  alarmed  the  Puritan  party,  and 
possibly  secured  the  condemnation  of  the  vestments  as  in  1552. 
The  Committee  of  the  revisionists  accordingly  reaffirmed  the  legality 
of  the  vestments,  but  followed  the  precedent  of  1559  in  not 
naming  them  ;  and  Convocation  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

But  why  did  they  change  the  direct  order  of  1559  into  the 
direct  permission  of  1662  ?  We  have  seen  the  explanation  lately 
offered  by  an  episcopal  writer  who  has  evidently  brought  more 
zeal  than  knowledge  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  Bishops,  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
restoring  at  once  the  full  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  the  imprudence  of  attempting  it,  “left  a  right  of  way  to  it” 
hero  and  there,  as  opportunity  offered,  and  so  altered  the  stringent 
obligation  of  the  previous  rubric  to  the  permissive  sanction  of  the 
present.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  Committee  of 
Convocation  did  not  adopt  Cosin's  suggestion  to  enumerate  the 
vestments,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  had  some  influence  also  on 
the  change  in  the  rubric.  But  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Parker  that  the  governing  motive  in  the  latter  case  was  Cosin’s 
anxiety  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  Puritans  against  the  previous 
rubric.  The  objection  was  that  the  rubric,  not  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  had  no  binding  force.  This  was 
met,  under  Cosin’s  influence,  by  a  twofold  amendment.  First, 
the  words  of  the  Act  itself  were  adopted,  and  Cosin  was  careful 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  in  a  note.  “  These,”  he  wrote,  “  are 
the  words  of  the  Act  itself.”  Secondly,  the  new  rubric 
was  inserted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Act,  and  all  re¬ 
ference  to  any  future  “  other  order  ”  was  deliberately  struck 
out.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the 
“  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  ”  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  Act 
of  1559,  for  the  vestments  now  in  dispute  were  then  in  undis¬ 
puted  legal  use ;  and  the  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  phrase  into  our  present  rubric  has  himself  ex¬ 
plained  the  reason  why — namely,  to  bring  the  rubric  into  strict 
verbal  agreement  with  the  Act.  The  following  quotation  will 
show,  not  only  the  paramount  influence  of  Cosin  in  the  last 
revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  but  also  the  careful  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Parker  has  sifted  his  evidence : — 

Of  the  corrections  made  finally  in  the  revision  of  1661,  about  ninety  out 
of  every  hundred  are  due  to  suggestions  which  are  found  in  Bishop  Cosin’s 
corrected  copy.  A  small  proportion  have  undergone  some  modification 
from  what  he  wrote,  but  upwards  of  seventy  may  be  said  to  present  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Cosin’s  original  copy.  Hence  it  is  that  a  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  copy  is  of  so  much  importance  towards  rightly  understanding 
the  general  history  of  the  revision. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  the 
Puritans  objected  to  the  rubric  of  1559  on  the  ground  that  it 
“  seemeth  to  bring  back  the  cope,  albe,  and  other  vestments  in  the 
Common  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.”  In  judicial  and  other 
criticism  on  this  objection,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  word 
“  seemeth,”  as  if  the  Puritans  were  indulging  in  a  hypercriticism 
to  wffiich  the  law  gave  no  support.  And  the  answer  of  the 
Bishops  is  appealed  to  as  showing  that  they  at  least  understood 
the  surplice,  and  the  surplice  only,  to  be  in  question.  To  our  miud, 
the  answer  of  the  Bishops  has  always  implied  just  the  contrary; 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  our  interpretation  borne  out  by  a  piece  of 
evidence  cited  in  Mr.  Parker’s  book.  Calamy  was  employed  by 
the  Puritans  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  the  Puritan  case  at  the 
Savoy  Conference,  and  his  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows  : — 

As  to  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  they  (Puritans)  excepted 
against  that  part  of  the  rubric  which,  speaking  of  ornaments  to  be  used, 
left  room  to  bring  back  the  cope,  albe,  and  other  vestments. 

This  shows  that  the  Puritans  in  1661  shared  the  universal  belief 
of  all  educated  men — namely,  that  the  vestments  of  the  second 
year  of  Edward  were  still  plainly  authorized  by  the  rubric.  It  also 
proves  the  incorrectness  of  the  suggestion  that  the  surplice  was 
then  the  only  vestment  in  dispute.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  vestments  raged  chiefly  round  the  surplice,  because 
that  was  the  only  vestment  which  the  Bishops  made  any  attempt 
to  enforce.  But  the  case  of  the  Puritans  at  the  Restoration  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  permission  for  themselves  to  officiate  without  the 
surplice,  but,  in  addition,  such  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law  as 
should  preclude  for  all  the  revival  of  the  Edwardian  vestments.  If, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  vestments  had  been 
not  merely  obsolete,  but  illegal,  since  the  year  1566,  the  universal 
hallucination  on  the  subject  must  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
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singular  facts  in  the  history  of  popular  error.  Surely  nothing 
short  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  indisputable  evidence  ought 
to  he  accepted  in  support  of  so  strange  an  indictment  against  a 
whole  nation. 

Mr.  Parker,  in  common  with  every  authority  who  has  really 
studied  the  subject,  rejects  the  suggestion  that  the  Advertisements 
were  intended  to  curtail  in  any  respect  the  ritual  law  of  1 5  59. 
He  is  also  in  agreement  with  all  competent  authorit  es 
when  he  affirms  that  the  object  of  the  Advertisements  “  seems  in 
the  cases  in  question  to  have  been  (as  would  appear  was  the  object 
in  several  previous  injunctions)  to  enforce  some  discipline ,  trusting 
to  time  and  circumstances  to  enforce  the  full  discipline  laid  down 
in  the  Prayer-Book.”  In  other  words,  the  Injunctions  and  Adver¬ 
tisements  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  not  intended  to  abrogate  any¬ 
thing  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of  1559,  hut  to  make  provision 
for  what,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  but  a  temporary  emergency. 
They  sanctioned  accordingly  a  rule  of  maximum  and  minimum  in 
Divine  worship  ;  the  former  to  be  recommended  as  the  standard  to 
he  reached  whenever  it  was  feasible,  the  latter  to  be  strictly 
enforced.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  other  writers  have  supported 
this  view  with  arguments  which  appear  to  us  unanswerable,  and 
which  certainly  have  hitherto  remained  unanswered.  It  is  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Parker’s  industry  that  he  has  strengthened  a  strong  case 
with  some  fresh  illustrations,  and  with  some  old  illustrations 
stated  from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  One  of  the  Advertisements,  for 
example,  orders  “  That  in  cathedral  churches  and  Colleges  the 
Holy  Communion  be  ministered  upon  the  first  or  second  Sunday  of 
every  month  at  the  least ;  so  that  both  dean,  prebendaries,  and 
clerks  do  receive  .  .  .  four  times  in  the  year  at  least.”  Yet  the 
rubric  of  1552,  which  had  been  repeated  in  1559,  was  retained 
throughout  all  the  Prayer-Books  issued  during  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  was  again  repeated  in  the  Book  of  1604,  and  in  all  issued 
afterwards.  It  runs; — “Iu  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches, 
where  be  many  priests  and  deacons,  they  shall  receive  the  Com¬ 
munion  with  the  Minister  every  Sunday  at  the  least.”  Another  of 
the  Advertisements  says “  If  the  parson  be  able,  he  shall  preach 
in  his  own  person  every  three  months.”  If  “  omission  is  prohibi¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Privy  Council  law,  it  follows  that  a  parson  is 
liable  to  inhibition,  and  ultimately  to  deprivation,  if  he  presumes 
to  preach  oftener  than  “  every  three  months.”  Yet  a  writer  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  valorously  defends  this 
absurd  maxim,  and  flourishes  the  14th  Canon  as  a  triumphant 
answer  to  all  objectors.  If  he  had  read  Cosin  he  would  have 
seen — what  indeed  the  light  of  common  sense  ought  to  have  shown 
him — that  the  inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  14th 
Canon  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  legitimately  issues 
from  it.  The  Canon  in  question  orders  that  “  All  Ministers  like¬ 
wise  shall  observe  the  Orders,  Rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ....  without  either  diminishing  or 
adding  any  thing  in  the  matter  or  form  thereof.”  But  the  “  rites  and 
•ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ”  are  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  legally  in  use  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.  These  are  all  authorized  in  the  lump  by  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  what  the  14th  Canon  does  is  to  prohibit  un¬ 
authorized  innovations  on  that  ritual  standard.  In  Cosin's  day 
the  58th  Canon  appears  to  have  been  quoted  as  sanctioning  a 
lower  standard  of  ritual  than  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  In  opposition 
to  this  view  Oosin  appeals  to  the  14th  Canon,  which,  he  argues, 
would  contradict  the  58th,  if  the  latter  was  meant  to  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  instead  of  being,  as  he  contended,  the  minimum  of  what  the 
Church  required. 

Although  we  have  confined  our  review  of  Mr.  Parker’s  very  learned 
Yolumes  to  the  question  of  vestments,  as  being  one  of  much  pre¬ 
sent  interest,  we  should  be  sorry  to  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that  his 
treatment  of  other  liturgical  problems  fell  short  of  this  one.  We 
can  honestly  say  that  all  other  points  connected  with  the  revisions 
of  the  Prayer-Book  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  conscientious  and 
painstaking  manner.  The  history  which  Mr.  Parker  gives  of  the 
early  and  unquiet  period  of  Cosin’s  life,  when,  at  that  Cathedral  of 
Durham  to  which  he  went  back  in  old  age  as  Bishop,  he  had,  with 
varying  fortunes,  to  maintain  a  running  tight  with  his  brother  Pre¬ 
bendary,  the  mountebank  Puritan  Peter  Smart,  is  clear  and  graphic. 
The  writer  with  much  ingenuity  deduces  the  train  of  thought  and 
study  which  culminated  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  1662,  as  we  now 
have  it,  from  Cosin’s  rough  schooling  at  the  hands  of  his  boisterous 
and  untruthful  colleague.  Mr.  Parker’s  researches,  following  upon 
those  of  recent  writers,  and  the  opportune  publication  of  documents 
by  the  Surtees  Society  and  others,  complete  the  evidence  of  the 
fact,  which  would  probably  never  have  been  obscure  had  not  Oosin 
been  one  of  those  men  who  preferred  the  reality  to  the  trappings 
of  power,  that  to  him  the  Church  of  England  especially  owes  her 
continuous  existence  upon  the  traditionary  principles  laid  down  by 
her  more  moderate  and  conservative  reformers.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  no  fairly  educated  person  would  have  liked  to  plead  ignor¬ 
ance  as  to  the  historical  position  of  Parker,  Hooker,  Andrewes, 
Abbott,  or  Laud,  he  might  not  have  accepted  Cosin  as  a  man  whom 
he  ought  to  have  known  something  about.  Hereafter  we  hardly  think 
this  plea  of  ignorance  will  be  accepted.  We  may,  in  conclusion, 
say  that  these  volumes  supply  a  distinct  want,  and  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  book  of  reference  yet  published  on  the  subject  with 
which  they  deal. 


THE  TAME  TURK.* 

F  one  cannot  laugh  or  weep  with  the  author  of  a  novel  and 
with  his  characters,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  be  able  to  smile 
at  him  and  them.  The  author  of  The  Tame  Turk  has  given  us  so 
much  of  this  second-best,  but  by  no  means  contemptible  en¬ 
joyment,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  to  say  anything 
against  her  romance.  No  one  is  likely  to  criticize  her  work  more 
fairly  than  she  has  done  herself.  “  The  value  of  a  book  is  tested,” 
she  says,  “  by  the  interest  it  inspires  in  the  reader,  and  not  always 
by  the  intellectual  capacity  brought  to  bear  in  its  construction.” 
The  interest  of  The  Tame  Turk  certainly  owes  nothing  to  intellectual 
capacity.  “  Portions  of  the  romantic  history  of  Olmas-sai  has  (sic) 
at  different  times  been  related  to  various  persons,”  the  author  goes 
on,  in  her  simple,  ungrammatical  style.  She  seems  to  he  a  lady 
who  knows  something  of  Turkey  by  personal  experience;  at  least 
she  refers  in  a  familiar  way  to  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Perhaps  this  is  a  literary  artifice  in  the  manner  of 
Defoe ;  if  so,  it  is  the  only  literary  artifice  in  the  novel.  Olmas- 
sai,  the  “  Tame  Turk,”  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  d’Auteuil, 
one  of  Napoleon’s  generals.  His  father  “  made  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  campaign  with  his  beloved  Emperor,  and  at 
Moscow  he  had  all  his  toes  frozen  off.”  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  more  inconvenience  from  this  accident  than  Mr. 
Lear’s  “  Pobble  who  has  no  toes.”  After  the  Emperor’s  exile,  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  “  It  was  he  who  first  introduced  into 
Turkey  the  use  of  percussion-caps  for  guns.”  The  Sultan 
Mahmoud  gave  him  a  house  and  the  hand  of  his  sister.  Before 
accepting  this  latter  present  the  Marquis  had  to  change  his  re¬ 
ligion.  But,  as  the  author  says,  “Where  is  the  man  that  does 
not  accept  a  pure  love  as  a  religion  P  for  love  is  a  religion, 
and  a  religion  is  love.”  These  opinions  ran  in  the  family ;  and, 
when  Olmas-sai  himself  fell  in  love  with  an  American  widow 
with  four  or  five  children,  he  deserted  the  faith  of  Islam  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Emerson,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the 
favourite  prophet  of  his  American  litterateuse,  as  she  is  called. 
But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  close  of  the  third  volume. 

Olmas-sai  was  the  second  son  of  his  mother,  the  Sultan’s  sister. 
When  this  relative  first  beheld  her  infant,  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile,  “  Olmas-sai,”  which  means  “  something  phenomenal.”  The 
title  stuck  to  the  boy,  who  was  spoiled  in  childhood.  Instead  of 
being  “  strangled  to  avoid  confusion,”  which  is  not  done  now, 
though  “  it  was  at  one  time,”  he  was  allowed  to  “  take  liberties 
with  the  Sultan’s  august  person.”  His  elder  brother  Nicolo, 
encouraged  perhaps  by  the  leniency  of  a  monarch  who  had  not 
strangled  him,  took  the  further  liberty  of  running  away  with  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  Sultan,  a  lovely  young  Georgian.  This  was 
more  than  Mahmoud  could  stand;  and  “  the  entire  Turkish  fleet 
was  sent  in  pursuit,”  “  one  half  down  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  other  half  up  the  Black  Sea.”  “  There  was  racing  and  chas¬ 
ing  ”  about  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  Nicolo  and  his  wife,  having  a  start 
of  twenty-four  hours,  got  clear  away,  were  never  collared,  and 
reached  Syra  easy  winners.  On  hearing  of  this  adventure  the 
Marquis  d’Auteuil  became  “petrified  with  astonishment  and 
grief,  and  finally  his  head  dropped,  and  he  fell  in  a  fit.”  “  He 
returned  to  his  house,  when  he  was  somewhat  recovered,  to  find  it 
blockaded  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  and  demanded  his  son.” 

D’Auteuil  Pasha,  as  we  presume  he  should  be  called,  did  not 
long  survive  these  incidents.  He  left  a  foolish  will,  which  put 
Olmas-sai  into  the  power  of  his  mother.  She  had  always  been 
jealous  of  her  offspring,  and  brought  matters  to  a  head  by  “  telling 
him  he  soiled  too  many  shirts.”  Our  hero  now  “  felt  himself  one 
too  many,”  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
University  treated  him  with  no  little  kindness.  But  “  Otho  was 
king  of  Greece  at  this  time,  and  the  people,  wearied  with  the  dis¬ 
gusting  Bavarian  customs  he  introduced  among  them,  revolted.” 
ILis  excesses  reached  their  climax  “  by  his  taking  forcible  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  young  Greek  girl,  and  also  by  his  levying  a  tax  on  agri¬ 
culture,  which  was  already  over-taxed.”  The  Greeks  “  were 
oppressed  in  ways  that  no  one  but  Bavarians  could  devise,”  though  the 
author  represents  the  Turks  as  being  rather  ingenious  in  this  sort  of 
invention.  Men  who,  like  the  modern  sons  of  the  Achosans,  “  wear  a 
short,  exceedingly  full  white  muslin  skirt,”  and  a  scarlet  fez  with  a 
blue  tassel,  were  unwilling  to  become  “pipe-smoking,  beer-drinking 
Bavarians.”  Olmas-sai,  among  others,  donned  an  exceedingly  full 
white  muslin  skirt,  and  drew  the  sword  of  liberty.  In  a  battle  at 
Naupli  he  was  not  only  wounded  by  a  sabre-thrust  in  the  thigh 
and  a  bullet  in  the  shoulder,  but  fought  for  half  an  hour  with  a 
dead  man  hanging  on  to  his  ankle.  His  inconsiderate  comrade  had 
bitten  him,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  was  “at  length  obliged 
to  break  the  dead  man's  teeth  to  set  himself  free.”  The  hero  was 
now  imprisoned  in  a  room  where  one  of  his  companions  “  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  sight  of  the  ceiling — died  asphyxiated.” 
Later  he  made  his  escape  out  of  a  yard  where  “  there  was  a  fright¬ 
ful  ordeal  to  pass,”  but  he  passed  it,  “  in  spite  of  his  prejudice  in 
favour  of  cleanliness.” 

This  is  pretty  well  for  the  first  hundred  pages  of  a  novel.  We 
cannot  trace  all  Olmas-sai’s  adventures  after  his  return  to  Stamhoul. 
Persons  so  “  disloyal,”  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  might  say,  as  to 
dislike  the  Turkish  Government  will  find  much  to  please  them  in 
the  accounts  of  professional  assassins,  torture-chambers  for  reluc¬ 
tant  witnesses,  and  so  on.  Once  Olmas-sai  was  hunted  by  mur¬ 
derers  into  a  place  where  he  found  a  basket  full  of  human  heads  ; 
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and  on  another  occasion  he  discovered  two  dead  feet  under  his  bed. 
“  The  cold  faces  and  bloody  necks  made  him  faint  and  sick 
with  horror,”  but  the  feet  had  a  body  attached  to  them,  and 
he  did  not  mind  them  so  much.  Vexed  by  the  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  of  his  country,  Olmas-sai  visited  Malta,  and  fancied  himself 
in  love  with  an  Italian  beauty.  But  Isabella  was  married,  and 
Olmas-sai  could  not  fall  in  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  her 
country  either,  so  he  fled  from  the  charmer,  and  was  shipwrecked 
with  circumstances  of  pleasing  good  taste.  He  escaped  on  the 
mess-room  table,  “thirteen  feet  long,  and  four  in  width.”  Strange 
to  say,  “  he  had  never  been  shipwrecked  before,”  and  the  situation 
was  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  strange  baby,  whose  “  linen 
was  marked  in  Greek,  Irene.”  A  steamer  from  Alexandria  picked 
up  the  Turk  and  the  baby,  and  Olmas-sai,  who  was  a  very  good 
fellow  at  bottom,  handed  the  infant  over  to  the  Mother  Superior  of 
a  convent  near  Marseilles.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
neglected  education.  His  friends  were  wild  young  men,  such  as 
the  feminine  fancy  is  wont  to  evolve  out  of  memories  of  Miirger’s 
novels.  Jacques  taught  Olmas-sai  to  gamble,  and  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  him  to  grisettes.  Pierre,  a  medical  student,  cured  the  baby, 
now  called  Hdlene,  of  a  temporary  blindness.  Meanwhile,  Isabella, 
the  fair  Maltese,  had  become  a  widow,  and  persecuted  Olmas-sai 
with  her  attentions.  One  scene  is  painted  with  perhaps  too  much 
warmth,  and  we  are  told  that  the  hero  “  might  have  succumbed 
had  not  one  of  the  waiters  knocked  at  the  door,  and  so  broken 
the  spell  she  had  almost  succeeded  in  throwing  over  him.” 

Before  this  last  adventure  Olmas-sai  had  gone  through  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War,  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  and  had  shown  great 
courage  in  a  fight  with  a  dog : — 

Olmas-sai  had  not  a  good  hold  upon  the  throat  of  the  dog,  but  had  the 
lower  jaw  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  and  held  on,  though  the  hot  breath  of  the  dog 
made  him  feel  ill  and  faint  for  a  moment. 

The  dog  struggled  with  all  his  might,  and  hit  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
lower  jaw  clasped  as  by  iron.  He  endeavoured  to  throw  all  his  weight  on 
Olmas-sai,  and  he  scratched  with  his  hind  feet  like  a  cat,  till  Olmas-sa'i’s 
clothes  were  in  ribbons,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  freely  from  both  his  hand 
and  his  legs.  Then  the  dog  freed  his  throat  from  the  grasp  of  Olmas-sai, 
who  lost  no  time,  but  clasped  him  round  the  nose,  and,  with  an  effort  of 
strength  almost  superhuman,  ■wrenched  the  jaws  completely  apart,  the 
crashing  of  the  strong  bones  sending  a  shiver  through  Olmas-sai. 

The  dog  set  up  a  most  unearthly  howling,  and  as  Olmas-sai  let  loose  his 
hold,  he  began  to  spin  round  furiously,  tearing  up  plants  and  earth  in  his 
agony. 

This  dog  bad  “  cost  twenty  liras,  and  weighed  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds  ” ;  but  no  barm  resulted  to  its  conqueror.  Olmas-sai  was 
equally  lucky  in  an  encounter  with  a  Klepht,  who  greatly  disliked 
the  clergy : — 

While  talking  two  more  men  were  led  in,  one  a  Greek  priest,  which 
seemed  to  excite  the  chief  to  frenzy.  lie  told  the  men  to  serve  him  as  he 
alwaj-s  did,  and  then  they  heated  horse  shoes  and  nailed  them  to  the  poor 
wretch’s  feet  and  let  him  go,  and  forced  him  to  walk  in  that  pitiable  state. 
The  chief  said :  “  I  serve  them  all  so.” 

Readers  of  early  legends  may  have  observed  that  there  is  a 
certain  sameness  in  the  adventures  of  the  heroes.  Battles  and 
loves  succeed  each  other  with  monotony  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  cycle 
of  Olmas-sai.  The  reader  who  would  like  to  have  a  mental  picture 
of  him  must  not  forget  that  bis  nose  was  crushed  almost  flat  by 
an  accident  in  a  steeple- chase.  When  the  Crimean  War  is  over  be 
rusts  in  disuse  till  the  Franco-German  affair  gives  him  employment, 
lie  falls  in  love  with  the  American  widow,  whose  children,  as  she 
says,  are  in  various  boarding  schools ;  and  then  a  “  lascivious  ” 
Countess  of  Royal  family — a  sister,  in  fact,  of  the  bad  Bavarian, 
who  bad  been  King  of  Greece — persecutes  him  just  as  Isabella  did. 
Just  as  before,  be  fights  duels,  which  are  scarcely  worth  noticing 
in  bis  crowded  career.  His  Eleanor  is  a  cheerful  creature  who, 
like  Gwendolen  Harletb,  once  crushed  a  canary  to  death,  because 
it  left  her  and  went  to  another  woman: — - 

I  called  and  he  would  uot  come,  and  after  a  while  she  gave  him  to  me, 
and  I  just  took  him  in  my  hand — so — and  crushed  the  life  out  of  him. 

Eleanor,  ma  petite  tigresse,  I  love  you  for  that. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Turk’s  married  life  will  not  be  too  tranquil. 
His  bride — be  married  her  “  after  the  Episcopal  form” — had  cholera, 
during  her  engagement,  and  then  visited  “  a  famous  Whev-Cure” 
in  the  Franconian  Alps.  When  the  pair  were  settled  in  Stamboul, 
Olmas-sai’s  change  of  faith  made  him  unpopular,  and  Eleanor,  as 
the  Correspondent  of  the  two  leading  American  journals,  was  in 
some  danger  of  arrest.  Judging  from  recent  experience,  we  might 
have  fancied  that  the  lives  and  liberty  of  newspaper  Correspondents 
in  Turkey  were  safe  enough.  The  novel  ends  with  a  sad  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Turkish  misrule,  introduced  quite  casually,  and  with  verses, 
called  “  Sunset  in  the  Bosphorus  ” : — 

Beautiful  Bosphorus  !  enchantinglv  wandering 

’Twixt  grass-covered  banks  that  charm  into  rest 

To  dreamiest  quiet,  delightfully  pandering. 

Giving  the  solitude  still  sweeter  zest. 

The  author  of  The  Tame  Turk  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge  of  life  at  Constantinople  ;  and  we  feel  certain  she  did 
not  invent  the  magical  rite  by  which  Olmas-sai’s  mother, 

“  poor  old  thing,”  tried  to  separate  him  from  bis  wife : — 

Olmas-sai  left  her  to  go  out  upon  some  business,  and  on  opening  his 
street-door  a  novel  sight  met  his  eyes.  On  the  ground  at  his  feet  were 
placed  four  lighted  candles,  and  around  them  was  a  rope  knotted  into  as 
many  knots  as  he  was  years  old.  Inside  this  circle  was  a  dead  fish,  from 
which  the  backbone  had  been  removed,  in  the  place  of  which  was  a  comb 
with  three  teeth  gone,  and  a  small  packet  containing  some  of  Olmas-sai’s 
hair.  The  paper  contained  a  written  charm  or  curse,  to  prevent  him  ever 
entering  that  door  again  either  dead  or  alive. 

The  book  is  well  timed  in  point  of  subject,  and  the  adventures  I 


may  interest  boys ;  while  the  grown-up  reader  will  find  a  sleepy 
charm  in  the  extreme  drowsiness  of  the  style,  as  contrasted  with 
the  moving  character  of  the  incidents.  One  cannot  say  with 
truth  that  the  interest  never  flags,  for  the  grand  display  of 
Ottoman  military  and  naval  force,  in  the  first  volume,  when 
the  lovers  are  pursued  by  the  Turkish  fleet  and  M.  d’Autenil’s 
bouse  is  invested  by  the  Turkish  army,  is  really  the  most  telling 
thing  in  the  hook. 


ANNALS  OF  WINCIICOMBE  AND  SUDELEY.* 

NOBLE  sites,  as  well  as  nohle  names,  die  out  of  remembrance,. 

through  the  casual  lack  of  a  “  vates  sacer.”  Of  Winch- 
combe  and  Sudelev,  though  their  history  stretches  continuously 
from  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  perhaps  even  of  the  Romans,  until  now, 
the  generally  accurate  and  well-informed  Andrew  Brice,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  Grand  Gazctecr  of  Great  Britain  in  1759,  had  no  more 
to  say  than  that  “  Winchcoinbe  had  once  an  abbey  and  a  mitred 
Abbot  who  sate  in  parliament,  and  that  the  population  planted 
tobacco  to  a  very  good  account  till  restrained  by  an  act  of  1 2th  of 
Charles  II.,  after  which  the  town  by  little  and  little  decayed,  so 
that  ’tis  now  generally  poor.”  And  yet  the  names  of  both  sites 
were  intimately  bound  up  with  the  annals  of  England’s  Church 
and  State  ;  and  neither  had  merited  the  oblivion  likely  to  have  fallen 
on  them  but  for  the  luck  of  Sudelev  passing  into  the  possession 
of  a  family  the  wife  of  whose  present  representative  has  traced 
the  story  of  an  historic  demesne  and  castle  from  its  modern 
restoration  to  its  earliest  origin,  and,  while  sparing  no  pains- 
to  render  her  handsome  monograph  as  artistic  as  possible, 
has  gone  thoroughly  into  the  intricacies  and  obscurity  of  its 
history. 

Wiuchcombe,  or,  as  the  Domesday  Book  writes  it,  Wincel- 
cumbe,  lies  beneath  the  northern  base  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a  nunnery  built  by  Offa  in  787  a.d.,  when  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  Mercia.  Sudelev  was  its  near  neighbour  :  and  around  both 
are  traces  both  of  Roman  and  British  occupation.  When  the  Angles 
settled  in  the  midlands  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Mercian 
king,  Benda,  Winckcombe  appears  to  have  been  a  distinct  sheriffdom 
or  county  within  itself.  In  Kenulf's  day  Winchcoinbe  flourished, 
having  a  Mercian  palace,  a  monastery  for  three  hundred  monks  of 
less  austere  rule  than  had  been  practised  in  the  nunnery  for  which 
it  was  substituted,  and  a  fine  abbey,  consecrated  in  81 1  by  Wulfrid,, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ou  which  occasion  the  splendour  of 
the  ceremonial  was  enhanced  by  the  baptism  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  and  embryo  martyr,  Kenelm.  For  the  murder  of  the 
latter  by  bis  wicked  sister,  and  the  miracles  which  unveiled  its 
mystery,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Dent's  transcription  of  the 
Saxon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  (pp.  39-44),  merely  stating  that  St. 
Kenelm,  after  canonization,  spread  his  fame  far  beyond  Sudeley  and 
Clent,  the  scene  of  the  murder,  all  over  the  Midlands  to  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Blundered  by  Danish  Vikings,  Winckcombe  Abbey  and 
Monastery  were  restored  and  set  to  rights  in  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
and  became,  we  are  told,  so  exemplary  that  some  of  their  monks 
have  the  credit  of  having  brought  back  the  monastic  way  of  life 
to  Durham,  York,  and  Whitby. 

Turning  to  Sudeley,  we  find  it,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar’s  son 
and  second  successor,  Ethelred  II.,  “  Royal  property,”  and  as 
such  granted  to  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Countess  Goda,  whose 
husband,  Walter  of  Mantes,  held  it  in  right  of  the  King. 
It  bad  then  a  forest  of  oaks  extending  three  miles  south  and  two 
from  east  to  west,  and  a  park  of  Saxon  type — i.e.  consisting  of 
some  three  hundred  acres  girt  with  a  stone  wall,  and  with  a  manor- 
house  in  its  midst.  Leland  tells  us  “  there  had  been  a  Manor  place 
at  Sudeley  before  the  Building  of  the  Castle,  aud  the  platte  is  still 
seen  at  Sudeley  where  it  stood.”  Of  this  Mrs.  Dent  acutely  traces 
the  traditional  site,  near  to  the  spot  where,  in  1875,  Canon  Lysons 
discovered  vestiges  of  a  Saxon  bouse,  roads,  and  walls.  In  Canute’s 
day  Winchcoinbe  lost  its  distinct  sheriffdom,  on  incorporation  with 
Gloucester  ;  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line  in  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  1042,  we  find  Ralph  the  Earl,  son  of  Goda  and 
Walter  of  Mantes,  the  first  lord  of  Sudeley  and,  amongst  other 
offices,  chief  of  bis  Norman  mercenaries.  His  last  com¬ 
mand,  however,  did  not  redound  to  bis  honour,  when,  having 
assembled  an  army  in  1055  to  crush  the  armies  of  the  rebel 
Alfgar,  son  of  Leo  Trie,  and  bis  ally  Griffith  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
had  entered  Herefordshire  and  were  raiding  the  Marches,  he  turned 
coward  or  traitor  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  near  Hereford, 
and,  with  bis  mercenaries,  set  the  English  the  example  of  flight, 
resulting  in  the  spoliation  and  burning  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
slaughter  of  seven  of  its  canons  in  their  own  sanctuary,  and  other 
atrocities  which  Ralph  might  have  done  something  to  avert.  Ralph 
was  succeeded  the  next  year  by  his  son  Harold,  the  Lord  of 
Sudeley  mentioned  in  Domesday ;  and  in  the  same  reign  Winch- 
combe  was  made  a  borough,  with  a  portreeve,  changed  under 
Norman  rule  for  a  bailiff.  It  was  in  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
reign,  and  probably  at  bis  sister  Goda’s  instigation,  that  Godric, 
son  of  Goodman,  the  King's  chaplain,  was  made  “Abbot  of 
Winckcombe,”  on  St.  Kenelm’s  festival,  and,  as  Mrs.  Dent  seems 
to  imply,  the  spread  of  monasteries  on  all  sides — at  Evesham, 
Perskore,  Tewkesbury,  Hailes,  Cleeve,  Cirencester,  and  Gloucester 
— may  well  have  given  rise  to  the  curious,  but  cherished,  adage, 
“As  sure  as  God’s  in  Gloucestershire.”  After  the  Conquest 
Harold’s  “earldom  of  Hereford  ”  was  transferred  to  William  Fitz- 
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Osborne,  but  the  family  -was  allowed  to  retain  the  great  posses¬ 
sions  which  he  held  in  Warwickshire,  as  well  as  his  chief  seat, 
which,  according  to  Domesday,  was  at  Sudeley.  Harold’s  sons 
were  John,  who  succeeded  him.  and  married  Grace,  daughter  of 
William  Tracy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  and  Robert  of  Ewyas, 
whose  descendants  in  the  female  line  were  ancestors  of  the  Brydges 
family,  subsequent  owners  of  Sudeley.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a 
time  of  civil  war  and  castle-building,  Sudeley  was  made  a  castle, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  others  ;  and  the  neighbouring  Winch- 
combe  became  a  frequent  scene  of  conflict.  Of  the  castle  all  that 
now  remains  is  the  low  embattled  tower  under  Katharine  Tarr's 
room,  with  perhaps  the  traces  of  the  old  tilting-ground. 

We  must  jump  to  the  latter  part  of  Henry  III.’s  reign,  and  the 
time  when  Sir  Bartholomew  de  Sudeley  was  Governor  of  Hereford 
Oastle  and  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire.  It  was  a  thriving  time,  it 
seems,  for  Sudeley,  which  had  at  this  time  a  manor  and  a  market, 
held  in  the  Forbury,  a  name  for  land  lying  between  the  Castle  and 
the  Tythebarn,  which  Sudeley  has  in  common  with  Reading  and 
Leominster.  Winchcombe,  too,  had  a  Booth-hall  and  a  Guildhall, 
and  an  extensive  manufacture  of  cloth.  It  was  now  most  pro¬ 
bably  that  the  church,  burnt  in  Stephen’s  reign,  was  restored. 
Bartholomew  died  in  1274,  and  his  son  John,  wbo  was  twenty- 
two  at  his  father’s  death,  attended  Edward  I.  to  Gascony,  and 
afterwards  to  Carlisle,  to  tight  against  the  Scots.  To  this  period. 
Mrs.  Dent  refers  the  rhyming  proverb  of  “  The  Devil  was  sick, 
&c.,”  as  based  on  grants  to  Winchcombe  Monastery'  made  in  his 
supposed  mortal  sickness  by  one  John  Palmer,  which  he  would 
fain  have  revoked,  had  his  recovery  not  been  followed  by  a  re¬ 
lapse.  A  great  granddaughter  of  this  John,  in  1 367,  carried  Sudeley 
by  marriage  to  the  Boteler  family.  Of  the  Botelers  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  and  prominent  in  the  reigns  of  Ilenrv  Y.  and  Henry  YI. 
both  in  the  field  and  in  council  was  Ralph,  the  grandson  of 
Thomas,  the  first  who  succeeded  to  the  estate.  He  was  much 
employed  in  the  wars  with  France,  was  promoted  to  divers  high 
offices  of  State  at  home,  created  Baron  Sudeley  in  1441,  and  in  the 
two  years  next  following  sent  with  others  to  treat  of  peace  with 
the  French.  On  the  fall  of  Henry  VI.  he  retired  from  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  employed  his  leisure  in  rebuilding  Sudeley  Castle,  at 
the  cost  of  his  war  prizes  by  sea  from  the  French,  The  Portware 
Tower  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  the  French  admiral,  his 
prisoner ;  and  a  good  part  of  the  castle  was  built  ex  spol its 
Gallorum.  Besides  this,  he  was  a  liberal  church  benefactor, 
building  Sudeley  Chapel,  it  is  suggested,  in  humble  imitation 
of  his  Royal  master’s  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  liberally 
aiding  the  parishioners  and  abbot  of  Winchcombe  to  restore  their 
parish  church.  But  when  the  Yorkists  prevailed  at  St.  Albans 
and  elsewhere,  Ralph  Boteler  had  again  to  gird  on  his  sword, 
only  to  find  his  party  crushed,  and  his  estate  forfeited.  “  King 
Edward,”  says  Leland,  “  bore  no  good  will  to  the  Lord  of  Sudeley, 
whereupon,  by  complaints,  he  was  attached,  and,  going  up  to 
London,  he  looked  from  the  hill  of  Sudeley,  and  said,  ‘  Sudeley 
Qastle,  thou  art  the  traitor,  not  I !  ’  ”  He  was  not  allowed  to  end 
bis  days  in  his  newly-erected  castle,  but  lived  to  see  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester  installed  in  it,  and  was  permitted,  five  years  before 
Ralph’s  death, to  exchange  it  with  Edward,  his  King  and  brother,  for 
Richmond  Castle  in  Yorkshire.  On  Henry  VII. ’s  accession,  it  was 
given  by  him,  with  many  other  castles  and  lands  in  England  and 
Wales,  to  his  uncle,  guardian,  and  staunch  partner  in  exile,  Jasper 
Tudor,  Jasper  of  Hatfield,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  loaded  with  honours  and  functions  which 
must  have  interfered  with  his  quiet  enjoyment  of  so  goodly  a 
demesne,  though  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Woodville’s  sister,  may  have 
found  in  it  a  retreat. 

In  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  came  the  dissolution  of  Winchcombe, 
notwithstanding  the  eminence  and  distinction  of  its  penultimate 
abbot,  Richard  Kyderminster,  who  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  the 
sacredness  of  the  persons  of  clerks,  and  a  valuable  history  of  his 
monastery,  lost  in  the  Fire  of  London.  The  most  interesting 
occupant  of  Sudeley  is  the  sixth  and  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII,, 
■Queen  Katharine  Parr,  the  widow  of  two  husbands  before  she 
wedded  Royalty,  and,  after  a  brief  and  blameless  union  with 
Henry,  the  wife  in  post  haste,  so  to  speak,  of  a  former  lover,  Sir 
John  Seymour,  the  courtly  and  fascinating  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  brother  of  Katharine  Seymour.  He  had  first  proposed  for  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  four  days  after  her  reply  that  “  she  had 
neither  the  years  nor  the  inclination  to  marry,”  was  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  “  first  Protestant  Queen,”  whose  only  failing 
seems  really  to  have  been  a  weakness  for  the  stronger  sex. 
Mrs.  Dent  gives  the  history  of  Seymour,  with  interesting 
details,  and  full  particulars  of  the  restoration  of  Sudeley 
Castle  for  his  Royal  bride,  which  he  carried  out.  It  was  here, 
while  they  kept  princely  state,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  en¬ 
couraged  by  countenance  and  the  example  of  her  own  learning 
and  authorship,  Coverdale,  Parkhurst,  and  the  lights  of  the 
Reformation,  observing  devotions  to  which  Seymour,  gay  and 
volatile,  was  a  sore  marplot,  that  Katharine  bore  her  fourth  hus¬ 
band  a  much-longed-for  infant,  a  daughter,  of  whom  the  memorial 
at  Sudeley  is  an  elaborate  Tudor  Gothic  window  still  called  the 
Nursery  Window ;  but  the  mother  died  within  seven  days  of 
the  child's  birth,  a  year  and  a  half  after  Ilenry  VIII.,  and  in  only 
her  thirty-sixth  year.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  verdict  of  historians 
that  the  Lady  Mary,  the  child  which  cost  the  first  Protestant 
Queen  her  life,  died  young  and  unmarried.  Katharine  was  buried 
at  Sudeley,  though  Henry  VIII.  had  willed  that  she  should  rest  in 
his  own  vault  at  Windsor.  Not,  indeed,  that  she  rested  in  peace 
.at  Sudeley  until  after  many  desecrations  of  her  remains,  which 


were  only  secured  from  further  outrage  when  transferred  in 
1817  to  the  Sudeley  stone-vault  of  the  Chandos  family.  Of  this 
race  came  the  next,  and  almost  the  latest  historic,  owners  of 
Sudeley,  beginning  with  Sir  John  Brydges,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  custodian  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  the  first  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley ;  whilst  the  third  lord, 
Giles,  thrice  entertained  Royalty  in  the  progresses  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  sixth,  and  most  famous,  George,  was  Lord  of  Sudeley 
during  the  struggles  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  a 
period  more  destructive  to  it  than  any  since  the  wars  of  Stephen. 
In  supporting  his  King,  George  Chandos  again  and  again  lost  and 
recovered  Sudeley,  not  of  course  without  serious  dilapidation. 
At  Newbury  he  had  three  steeds  killed  under  him ;  but  at 
last  he  seems  to  have  tired  of  sacrifices  for  the  Royal  cause,  and 
in  1644  escaped  the  Parliamentary  sequestration  by  paying  a 
fine,  forsaking  the  King,  and  taking  the  Covenant.  After  this 
had  been  tediously  settled,  and  Sudeley  Castle  “slighted”  or 
rendered  untenable  as  a  military  post,  Lord  Chandos  went  abroad, 
and  with  him,  though  after  some  ten  years  more  of  an  uneasy 
harassed  life,  and  a  burial  with  his  ancestors  at  Sudeley,  the  glory 
of  his  house  departed.  From  the  Chandos  family  Sudeley  passed 
by  marriage  into  that  of  the  Pitts  of  Stratfieldsaye,  one  of  whom 
in  1802  obtained  a  patent  as  Lord  Rivers  of  Sudeley.  Richard 
Grenville,  afterwards  surname!  Brydges  Chandos,  advanced  to  the 
dukedom  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822,  purchased  of  Lord 
Rivers  in  1810  the  castle  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  In  1830  the 
bulk  of  the  Sudeley  estates  was  purchased  by  private  contract  of 
Lord  Rivers  by  John  and  William  Dent,  and  the  castle  and  re¬ 
maining  acreage  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  seven  years  later.  It 
is  to  these  ■worthy  men  and  loving  archaeologists,  and  their  nephew 
and  heir,  that  Sudeley  owes  the  restoration  of  its  church  and  castle, 
and  the  fitting  altar-tomb  of  Katharine  Parr  erected  in  the  chapel. 
Nor  this  only  ;  with  the  wealth  which  they  knew  how  to  use,  they 
collected  and  arranged  in  fitting  historic  parts  of  the  restored 
castle  the  pictures  by  great  masters  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen 
Katharine  Parr,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  other 
famous  personages  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  old  Sudeley, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  a  noble  memorial  of  a  glorious,  if 
chequered,  past. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  taste  and  zeal  of  the  author  of 
this  interesting  book,  who  seems  to  have  pressed  into  her  service 
the  skilful  aid  of  clever,  and  in  some  cases  kindred,  photographic 
artists  and  draughtsmen,  and  has  illustrated  her  pages  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  curious  relics  worthy  of  preservation.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  her  collections  is  that  which  consists  in  charters 
and  other  like  documents,  and  in  records  of  such  customs  as  the 
Winchcombe  Curfew,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  ducking-stool. 


THE  NEW  DRILL-BOOK.* 

A  TECHNICAL  work  of  this  kind  would,  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago,  have  had  little  interest  except  for  men 
belonging  to  the  regular  army  ;  but  our  military  organization  has 
of  late  years  become  so  much  enlarged,  and  includes  so  many  de¬ 
scriptions  of  forces,  that  any  change  in  its  tactics  influences,  directly 
or  indirectly,  many  who  are  not  professional  soldiers ;  whilst  a 
popular  interest  in  the  subject  is  created  by  recent  wars,  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  which  are  now  so  graphically  described.  Ever  since  the 
introduction  of  breechloaders,  and  especially  since  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  war,  the  tactics  of  infantry,  more  particularly  as  regards 
attack,  have  been  eagerly  discussed.  The  German  and  French 
writers  on  the  subject — especially  the  former — have  been  closely 
studied,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made  by  officers  in 
command  both  of  large  and  small  bodies  of  troops.  After  consi¬ 
derable  hesitation  a  system  of  attack  has  at  length  been  officially 
recognized,  and  forms  the  principal  addition  to  the  new  Field 
Exercise  Book ;  for  small  and  irritating  alterations  in  existing 
regulations  have  been  mercifully  avoided,  and  only  what  is  really 
necessary  superadded  to  the  former  edition.  No  doubt  the  new 
system  will  receive  ample  criticism  from  the  exponents  of  purely 
professional  opinion  ;  but  it  is  with  principles  rather  than  with 
details  that  we  propose  to  deal,  since,  viewed  broadly,  the  new 
regulations  affect  far  more  than  the  mere  movements  of  bodies 
of  men. 

Soon  after  the  Prusso-Austrian  war  a  remarkable  and  incisive 
treatise,  written  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  entitled 
A  Tactical  Retrospect  of  the  War  of  1 866,  drew  attention  to  the 
changes  which  breechloaders  had  necessitated  in  the  conduct  of 
an  attack.  The  accurately  shooting  rifle  had  added  to  the  powders 
of  the  defence ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  weapon  that  allowed 
men  to  reload  without  halting  appeared,  partially  at  least,  to 
redress  the  balance,  if  sufficient  elasticity  were  given  to  those  who 
used  it.  The  treatise  was  vehemently  criticized  ;  but  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Franco-German  war  showed  that  in  the  main  its 
conclusions  were  founded  on  correct  principles,  and  that,  if  pro¬ 
perly  handled,  good  infantry  ought  to  be  able  to  attack  successfully. 
The  problems  to  be  solved  were  how  to  bring  the  greatest  amouut 
of  fire  to  bear  on  the  enemy  with  the  least  exposure,  and  how  to 
make  good  the  losses,  as  well  as  to  ensure  an  increase  of  force  as  the 
ultimatepoint  of  attack  came  to  beapproached.  To  solve  this  problem 
certain  principles  gradually  developed  themselves.  It  was  found  that, 
owing  to  the  necessarily  extended  formations,  greater  responsibility 
would  have  to  be  thrown  on  the  commanders  of  small  bodies  of 
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men.  It  followed  that  officers,  and  even  non-commissioned 
officers,  should  be  more  carefully  trained  in  habits  of  command, 
and  taught  what  may  be  termed  tactics,  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  drill ;  whilst  the  men  themselves  should  be  instructed,  if 
possible  individually,  so  that  they  might  act  not  a9  mere  machines, 
but  as  soldiers  whose  minds  as  well  as  bodies  were  in  good  train¬ 
ing  and  condition.  A  second  great  principle  was  that  men 
once  engaged  could  not  be  relieved  under  fire,  but  that  their  moral 
and  physical  strength  must  be  supported  and  augmented  by  re¬ 
inforcements  from  the  rear.  These  two  axioms  having  been  fixed,  a 
modification  between  the  light  infantry  and  the  close  order  drill  was 
determined  on  as  an  addition  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
existing  drill.  The  first  line  of  attack,  after  the  artillery  has  well 
searched  out  the  enemy’s  position,  is  now  to  be  made  by  battalions 
in  columns,  covering  the  extent  occupied  by  them  when  deployed 
into  line,  and  formed  of  a  first  line,  supports,  and  reserves  ;  each 
body  closing  up  to  the  one  in  its  front  as  the  enemy’s  fire  creates 
losses,  and  as  his  position  is  approached.  The  second  line  may  be 
formed  from  another  brigade,  or  from  battalions  of  the  same  brigade, 
whilst,  as  regards  the  division,  the  third  line,  under  the  disposition 
of  the  general  of  division,  is  composed  of  only  one  battalion. 
If  the  position  cannot  be  carried  by  a  portion  of  the  first  line,  the 
supports  and  reserves  are  to  be  brought  up  at  the  discretion  of  the 
regimental  officers.  If  the  second  line  be  required,  the  general  in 
command  will  order  it  to  advance  ;  the  principle  being  that  by  a 
direct  or  by  a  flank  attack,  which  may  be  made  either  by  the 
second  or  third  line,  the  troops  are  to  be  pushed  forward  until  the 
enemy  is  driven  back.  Of  course,  by  thus  feeding  the  first  lines  some 
confusion  must  be  created,  as  the  units  of  command  become  inter¬ 
mingled,  and  many  ingenious  deviceshave  been  proposed  to  diminish 
or  prevent  this  inconvenience  ;  but  those  who  have  seen  war  know 
full  well  that  no  attack  can  be  made  without  the  confusion  and  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  troops  engaged,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact,  and  to  accustom  officers  and  men  to  deal  with  it  in 
peace  evolutions,  than  to  cling  to  tactics  which  may  be  pretty  in 
their  regularity,  but  will  not  bear  the  test  of  war.  It  is  in 
additional  energy  and  increased  intelligence  on  the  part  of  officers 
and  men  that  the  true  remedy  for  confusion  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
more  this  fact  is  insisted  upon  the  greater  will  be  the  offensive 
powers  of  our  infantry.  Exact  and  accurate  drill  is  as 
necessary  to  the  recruit  as  the  grammar  to  the  student  of 
a  language.  It  establishes  a  foundation  for  subsequent  instruction, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  disciplining  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
but  hitherto  we  have  stopped  short  at  the  grammar,  and  have  not 
carried  the  soldier,  nor  even  the  officer,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  his 
work.  Credit  was  given  to  an  officer  for  being  what  is  called  a 
“  smart  drill,”  but  his  powers  of  affording  tactical  information  to 
those  under  his  command  were  seldom  or  never  tested.  Even  in 
the  new  regulations  traces  of  the  struggle  between  the  old  school 
and  the  new,  and  of  the  compromises  which  differences  of  opinion 
have  occasioned,  may  be  descried  by  those  who  can  read  between 
the  lines.  We  still  cling  to  the  two  colours  for  each  battalion, 
and  even  detach  a  section  to  take  special  charge  of  them,  although, 
if  there  is  to  be  confusion,  and  if  colours  are  considered  necessary 
(on  which  we  may  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion), 
the  place  where  they  might  be  of  service  would  be  with  the 
main  body,  pushed  up  as  the  last  fighting  line  of  the  batta¬ 
lion.  It  might  even  be  inferred  from  the  definition  of  tactics  at 
page  285  that  commanding  officers  of  infantry  battalions,  except 
when  working  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  are  to  confine  their  in¬ 
struction  simply  to  drill.  This  cannot,  however,  be  really  meant, 
as  many  battalions  would  thus  be  entirely  cut  oil'  from  any  teach¬ 
ing  beyond  that  of  the  most  elementaiy  character.  These  are,  how¬ 
ever,  only  incidental  drawbacks  in  a  work  containing  much 
that  savours  of  progress  ;  and  all  who  value  professional  training 
must  hail  with  satisfaction  those  parts  of  the  new  drill  book 
which  contain  rules  and  regulations  for  tactical  operations.  The 
chapters  on  outposts  afford  much  useful  instruction,  and  are  well 
drawn  up,  as,  without  hampering  officers  with  precise  rules,  they 
yet  lay  down  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  system  which  is  to 
be  pursued  by  our  infantry  in  performing  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  its  duties. 

Some  little  misconception  may  arise  between  the  directions  for 
attack  and  those  for  skirmishing,  especially  as  no  provision  appears 
to  be  made,  even  by  implication,  for  converting  the  advance  of  a 
battalion  in  skirmishing  formation  into  a  serious  attack.  Yet  this 
is  a  contingency  that  must  frequently  be  met,  as  battles  are 
often  developed  from  an  affair  of  the  advanced  guard,  without 
time  or  opportunity  for  the  careful  dispositions  to  which  the  Field- 
Exercise  Book  appears  to  refer.  In  order  to  deal  with  this 
tactical  necessity,  as  well  as  to  point  out  how  the  defence  is  to 
be  converted  into  the  offence,  or  rather  how  an  attack  is  to  be  met 
by  a  counter  attack  from  a  defensive  position,  some  additions  to 
the  book  appear  to  be  required;  the  educatiolt  of  officers  cannot, 
however,  now  be  limited  to  a  mere  knowledge  of  drill  and  ele¬ 
mentary  tactics,  and  they  must  search  for  further  information  by 
studying  war  either  in  the  field  or  from  carefully  prepared  accounts 
of  its  incidents.  But  the  present  Field-Exercise  Book  goes  beyond 
former  editions,  and  treats  of  subjects  hitherto  untouched.  It 
lays  down  the  constitution  and  the  tactical  formation  of  a  division 
and  of  a  corps  d'armee.  With  regard  to  the  division,  two  methods 
of  formation  for  attack  are  given  ;  one  where  the  first  brigade 
forms  the  first  line  and  the  second  brigade  the  second  line,  leaving 
one  battalion  (which  by  ar.  anomaly  seems  to  be  the  battalion  of 
rifles)  in  reserve  ;  the  other  where  the  first  line  is  to  be  formed  of 
the  stronger  portion  of  the  two  brigades,  supported  by  a  battalion 


of  each  brigade.  These  tactical  formations  appear  to  involve  an 
important  principle.  If,  in  a  division,  the  second  line  is  formed 
of  a  separate  brigade,  the  orders  to  reinforce  the  first  line  or  to 
make  a  flank  attack  will  be  given  by  the  divisional  general.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  brigades  in  the 
first  line,  the  moment  for  reinforcing  will  probably  rest  with  the 
brigadiers.  These  and  other  points  will,  however,  decide  them¬ 
selves  in  actual  service,  and  the  proper  application  of  the  drill 
book  must  depend  on  the  character  of  those  in  command, 
just  as  the  instruction  of  battalions  will  rest  in  great  measure  on 
the  requirements  of  inspecting  generals.  If  smartness  in  drill  be 
taken  as  the  sole  test  of  the  efficiency  of  battalions,  regimental 
officers  will  confine  their  attention  chiefly  to  ensuring  this  smartness. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  inspecting  officers  require  a  knowledge  of 
tactics,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  letter  of 
military  movements,  commanding  officers  must  study  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  drill  book  which  advance  beyond  the  rudiments  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  In  practice  there  are  doubtless  difficulties  to  be 
overcome;  space  for  manoeuvring  is  scarce,  and  the  everyday 
routine  of  army  work  takes  up  much  time  ;  but  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,  and  an  impulse  from  above  will  materially 
affect  the  whole  machine,  especially  as  at  the  present  time  there  is 
every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  English  army  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  and  to  exercise  and  perfect  the  efficiency  of 
.the  several  arms  of  the  service  to  which  they  belong. 


CLEANSING  FIRES.* 

NO  one  can  complain  that  this  book  fails  in  interest  through 
too  strict  a  regard  for  the  unities.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  a  little  bewildered  in  the  beginning  by  the  hydra-headed  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plot  and  the  rapid  changes  of  scenery.  The  first  two 
chapters  introduce  us  to  “  the  Travellers,”  Nugent  Munroe,  an 
advertisement  in  cipher,  and  a  secret  love  affair  with  Nesta  Mor- 
daunt  the  actress,  living  down  at  Richmond  ;  then  we  are  hurried 
off  to  a  place  called  Leverton,  where  we  make  acquaintance  with 
the  Escotts,  the  Hazletines,  and  the  Trevellians,  and  learn  the 
several  skeletons  as  well  as  loves  and  hopes  and.  fears  and  re¬ 
grets.  connected  with  these  three  families  ;  after  which  we  come 
back  to  London  and  Clapham,  where  we  are  shown  weak  Mrs. 
Hargrave,  her  formidable  daughter  Judith,  and  ungainly  Mr. 
Frank  Allington,  who  loves  the  latter — one  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  disagreeable  young  people  with  whom  we  have  ever  had  a 
literary  acquaintance ;  and.  whose  power  of  exciting  love,  beyond 
the  charm  that  may  lie  in  a  fine  pair  of  bold  eyes  and  unconcealed 
sensuality,  we  cannot  exactly  make  out.  All  these  threads  have,  of 
course,  to  be  twined  into  one  braid  ;  a  work  requiring  more  skilfuL 
hands  than  Mrs.  Sears  possesses  to  be  even  moderately  successful 
as  a  work  of  art. 

The  ethical  meaning  of  Cleansing  Fires  is  the  virtue  to  be  found 
in  sorrow  for  the  one  part,  and,  for  the  other,  in  doing  wrong 
that  the  value  of  repentance  may  be  made  manifest.  But  her 
people  are  such  an  exceptionally  silly  set  that  we  cannot  feel  much 
sympathy  for  their  sufferings,  and  have  still  less  admiration  for 
their  repentance.  Taking  Mrs.  Monica  Hazletine  as  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  female  characters,  what  do  we  find  ?  A 
woman,  presumably  sane,  fretting  herself  into  a  highly  tragic  and 
utterly  undomestic  state  of  mind,  because  her  husband  is  an  un¬ 
demonstrative  kind  of  person  and  does  not  like  her  to  “  gush  ”  ; 
is  bored  when  she  kisses  him  too  often ;  prefers  that  the  servants 
shall  do  the  little  personal  offices  required  by  him  when  he  returns, 
home,  rather  than  that  his  wife  should  run  for  his  slippers  (did 
he  change  his  boots  in  the  drawing-room  ?),  and  expects,  as  it 
seems  to  us  reasonably  enough,  but  to  Monica  heartlessly,  not 
to  say  brutally,  that  her  girlish  transports  of  delight  in  her  new 
possession  “  will  wear  off  by  and  by,  and  she  will  settle 
down,  like  all  other  women,  into  a  sober,  steady  matron.” 
There  is  no  hint  given  that  he  does  not  love  her.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  is  all  that  is  substantially  kind  and  good,  only,  being  “  of 
an  undemonstrative  and  peculiarly  reserved  nature  himself,  he 
wished  that  she  should  return  his  affection  in  like  manner,  little 
dreaming  of  the  depth  of  feeling  she  carried  under  a  stately 
exterior.”  From  the  day  when  he  tells  her  that  the  servant  is- 
to  bring  his  slippers,  and  that  he  “  might  as  well  have  married  one 
of  those  little  golden-haired  nonentities”  as  this  gushing  wife  who 
kneels  at  his  feet  to  do  him  service,  adding,  justly  enough,  “it 
looks  the  more  absurd  in  you,  for  you  are  naturally  dignified  and 
almost  regal,  darling”- — she  shrinks  from  him  “hurt  most  bit¬ 
terly.”  After  this  she  gains  a  clearer  insight  into  his  character, 
and  learns  “  by  slow  degrees  and  painful  experience  that,  if  she 
wished  to  keep  his  love,  she  must  curb  her  own,  and  not  allow  it  to 
become  obtrusive  and  an  annoyance  to  him.”  But  she  did  not 
relish  her  new  lesson : — 

Little  did  Godfrey  guess,  in  those  few  first  months,  how  the  heart  of  his 
girl  wife  ached,  and  hungered,  refusing  to  be  satisfied  with  his  calm,  quiet 
kiss,  and  how  she  had  to  bite  her  lips  and  still  her  heart-throbs  when  she 
heard  his  footstep,  lest  she  should  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  him,  murmur  her  delight  at  seeing  him ;  after  a  long  day  spent 
alone. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  Godfrey  Hazletine  did  not  complain  of  his  wife’s- 
demonstrativeness  and  too  eager  affection  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  some¬ 
times  conscious  of  a  new  strange  feeling  within  him,  that  prompted  him  to 
draw  her  to  him,  but  she  had  entrenched  herself  with  so  cold  a  reserve,  had 
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hemmed  herself  in  with  so  icy  and  frigid  a  hauteur,  that  he  did  not  care  to 
venture.  Obedient  to  his  slightest  demand,  she  never  now  forestalled  his 
wishes.  Fearing  to  offend  at  first,  anxious  lest  she  should  annoy,  she  had 
at  length  ceased  to  feel  any  inclination  for  what  had  once  been  her  greatest 
delight. 

After  this  she  resolves  not  to  love  any  one  or  anything  again, 
and  even  when  her  child  is  horn  holds  herself  in  hand,  because,  as 
she  says  in  a  harrowing  soliloquy,  “  Oh,  my  babe,  if  I  am 
cold  and  hard,  it  is  because  I  do  not  dare  to  love  you, 
because  I  have  vowed  never  to  loosen  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart’s 
affections  again — never,  so  long  as  I  live,  to  subject  myself  to  the 
awful  agony  of  seeing  those  I  worship  grow  indifferent  to  me.” 
And  this  is  what  passes  with  the  author  of  Cleansing  Fires  for 
a  rational  exposition  of  human  nature  !  As  we  confess  that  our 
sympathies  lie  with  Godfrey,  the  calm  and  equable  husband,  rather 
than  with  his  volcanic  wife,  we  extract  the  speech  made  to  him  by 
his  wife  wherein  she  lays  bare  her  griefs.  Surely  a  woman's 
wrongs  could  scarcely  be  less  ! 

He  continued — 

“  In  the  first  days  of  our  marriage,  you  were  fretful  and  exigeant — ” 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  curious  smile,  tender  at  the  recollection, 
scornful  at  the  mockery  the  past  had  grown  to  be  to  her  now. 

“  You  are  right,”  she  said ;  “fretful  and  exigeant  I  suppose  I  was.  1 
know  I  used  to  weep  when  you  left  me.  and  count  the  hours  until  you 
returned.  I  could  not  bear  your  absence  then— only  think  of  it  now  ;  ” 
with  a  discordant  laugh.  “  I  was  wretched  without  you — I  watched  for 
your  coming — I  loved  to  sit  on  your  knee,  and  twine  my  fingers  among 
your  curly  hair — to  lay  my  cheek  to  yours — to  feel  your  heart’s  quick 
beats  against  my  own — to  nestle  in  your  arms  ;  fancy  1  Was  I  not  a  foul 
to  make  such  trifles  my  paradise  ?  But  that  day  has  gone  by,  and  even  you, 
Godfrey,  unreasonable  as  you  are,  can  no  longer  taunt  me  with  burdening 
you  with  caresses,  overwhelming  you  with  my  love  !  Yret,  husband,  did 
3'ou  know  how,  in  moulding  me  into  your  notion  of  an  orthodox  wife,  you 
have  succeeded  in  crushing  out  every  spark  of  affection  for  you  in  my 
breast,  perhaps  you  might  pause,  and  ask  yourself  if  it  were  a  wise  thing 
to  do.” 

He  is  roused  in  right  good  earnest  now.  Softened  by  the  passionless 
ring  of  what  was  worse  than  sorrow  in  her  tone — a  calm  indifference,  he 
tries  to  speak,  but  his  voice  is  husky  and  choked. 

Of  course  we  know  wbat  must  come  when  things  get  to  this  state, 
and  accordingly  Monica  falls  in  love  with  Nugent  Munroe,  who, 
an  iceberg  to  his  own  lawful  volcano,  if  a  flirt  to  every  one  else, 
flnds  plenty  of  warmth  for  Mrs.  Ilazletine.  For  in  this  queer 
book  all  the  women  are  inflammable,  and  at  least  two  of  the  men 
are  icy.  Monica  soon  confesses  to  herself  that  she  is  in  love  with 
Nugent,  though  she  struggles  against  her  passion — at  least,  the 
author  says  so — as  “  that  new  love  that  is  dawning  on  her  soul 
is  no  longer  pure,  holy,  and  legitimate,  and  to  nourish  it  will  be  a 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  her  mother  and  her  fellow-men”;  but, 
save  when  she  quarrels  with  her  husband,  who  wants  her  to  go 
to  a  theatre  and  she  hangs  back  because  Nugent  Munroe  will  be 
there,  we  do  not  find  much  evidence  of  her  strife,  though,  as 
“Nugent  Munroe  would  almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking  a 
journey  to  the  moon  as  of  making  love  to  his  neighbour’s  wife,” 
we  suppose  there  is  not  much  encouragement  given  her. 

The  silliest  part  of  this  amazingly  silly  book  belongs  to  the 
episode  of  the  tire  where  Nugent  saves  Monica  and  Nesta 
Mordaunt  saves  Godfrey,  and  where  Godfrey,  fearfully  hurt,  is 
taken  to  a  certain  house  to  be  nursed  well  while  his  wife  and  all 
his  friends  believe  that  he  is  dead.  Monica  puts  on  widow’s 
weeds,  makes  acquaintance  with  her  hitherto  neglected  baby,  and 
receives  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Nugent  Munroe  with  something 
rather  more  than  approbation.  Godfrey,  who,  instead  of  writing 
to  her,  as  any  man  in  his  senses  would  have  done,  to  tell  her 
where  and  how  he  is,  comes  back  without  a  word  of  warning,  to 
find  her  and  Nugent  making  love  in  the  garden.  The  love-making 
for  so  very  new  a  widow,  who  only  a  year  or  so  ago  had  been  a 
passionately  devoted  wile,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  remarkable. 
“  An  earnest  passionate  face  bent  over  a  woman’s  downcast  one ; 
small  trembling  hands  clasped  tightly  between  broad  palms  ;  alow 
voice  murmuring  perhaps  the  rarest  eloquence  that  ever  fell  from 
man’s  lips,  and  then — a  proud  head  resting  on  a  triumphant  lover’s 
bosom” — ■“  his  fevered  lips  pressed  on  her  his  scarlet  ones,”  “  her 
blood  coursed  through  her  veins,  and  her  pulses  throbbed  at  a 
speed  which  even  ber  nature,  passionate  as  it  was,  had  never 
known,  beneath  the  fervour  of  his  kiss,  and  the  mere  touch  of  his 
fingers  thrilled  her  with  positive  pain,”  &c.  &c.  The  picture  is  not 
a  pretty  one ;  but  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  frankness. 

Frida  Escott,  otherwise  Winifred,  is  heroine  the  second.  She 
is  in  love  with  Ilarry  Trevellian,  and  he  also  with  her ;  but  she  is 
by  far  the  more  demonstrative  and  volcanic  of  the  two ;  and 
when  the  boy’s  father  comes  between  them,  forgets  all  that  we 
should  have  supposed  a  girl  would  have  remembered,  in  her 
childish  despair  at  losing  her  plaything.  These  two  idiots 
run  away  and  get  married  in  a  highly  absurd  manner,  but  we  con¬ 
fess  not  to  have  disentangled  the  difficulties  which  arise  afterwards. 
There  is  something  about  missing  letters  and  consequent  despair, 
but  how  or  why  we  do  not  rightly  understand.  The  old  squire 
dies,  however,  after  having  done  a  great  deal  of  hard  swearing,  and 
leaves  all  his  fortune  to  his  niece,  the  handsome  Judith  with  the 
bold  black  eyes,  between  whom  and  her  son  he  has  tried  to  get  up 
a  marriage  that  he  may  not  pay  the  girl  a  legacy  of  live  thousand 
pounds  left  her  by  his  brother.  A  devoted  female  servant  destroys 
the  will,  and  her  drunken  husband  makes  a  raid  on  the  strong 
room,  believing  that  it  is  only  hidden.  Judith  becomes  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  angel  of  grace  after  having  been  uncommonly  like 
the  other  thing,  and  marries  Frank  Allington  from  inclination  as 
well  as  necessity.  Monica  and  Godfrey  are  reconciled,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  he  consents  to  be  kissed  and  have  his  hair 


pulled  as  often  as  his  wife  desires;  and  the  “ Cleansing  Fires,” 
after  having  burnt  all  these  silly  puppets  clear,  burn  themselves 
out  into  “  the  end,”  which  we  accept  as  the  most  satisfactory 
words  in  the  book. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

TV/TR.  JOHN  M OR  LEY  has  brought  out  a  second  series  of  his 
-r.vJL  Critical  Miscellanies  *,  containing  essays  on  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  Robespierre,  Turgot,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Macaulay,  and  Popular  Culture,  reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  with  revision,  and  in  some  cases  with  additions.  This  is 
no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  a  medley  of  subjects  ;  but  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  spirit  and  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  them  which  gives 
coherence  and  unity  to  the  volume,  and  proves  that  the  writer  is 
not  dealing  with  isolated  topics  taken  by  themselves,  but  with  such 
as  serve,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  theories 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  social  progress  should  be  carried 
on.  His  object,  in  fact,  in  the  present,  as  in  the  former,  series  is 
to  show  what  are  the  permanent  elements  contributed  to  national 
thought  by  various  thinkers,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  great  contemporary  movements.  Hence  these  volumes  have  an 
interest  and  value  which  would  perhaps  hardly  be  expected  from 
their  fragmentary  appearance,  and  which  places  them  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  magazine  literature,  and  fully  justifies  their  reproduction 
in  a  collected  form.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Morley’s  views  on  certain  points,  and  the  biaB  which  they 
disclose,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  while  exercising  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment,  he  is  strictly  impartial  in  placing  before  his 
readers  the  materials  for  forming  their  own  conclusions.  The 
article  on  the  state  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  re¬ 
view  of  M.  Taine’s  History,  in  which  he  combats  the  view  of  that 
writer  that  the  great  Revolution  was  caused  by  the  general 
advance  of  speculative  philosophy,  holding,  for  his  own 
part,  that  it  was  only  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
general  disorder  and  misery  which  had  been  steadily  spreading 
over  the  country.  Then  there  is  a  sketch  of  Robespierre,  based  on 
the  recent  work  of  M.  d’Hericault,  followed  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  study  of  Turgot’s  character  and  philosophy,  a  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Morlev  has  given  special  attention.  In  historical 
sequence  the  latter  article  ought  to  have  preceded  the  other  two, 
which  show  the  course  of  events  which  Turgot  predicted;  but 
apart  from  this  they  present  a  clear  and  able  survey  of  the  social 
and  political  character  of  that  important  period  of  French  his¬ 
tory.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  collection  is 
the  articles  on  John  Stuart  Mill,  which  bear  the  marks  of  con¬ 
fidential  intimacy  and  sympathetic  insight.  Mr.  Morley  seems  to 
think  that  Mill  was  a  modern  revival  of  the  type  represented  by 
Turgot ;  but,  though  he  brings  out  a  certain  similarity  of  mind 
between  the  two  on  various  points,  he  leaves  out  of  account  that 
Turgot  was  a  working  statesman  who  produced  great  results,  while 
Mill  was  nothing  but  a  mere  theorist,  whose  only  merit  lay  in  his 
lucid  interpretation  of  other  people’s  ideas ;  and,  except  when  he 
went  wrong  on  such  questions  as  the  rights  of  women,  and  the 
uselessness,  if  not  mischief,  of  religion,  had  few  claims  to  origi¬ 
nality.  It  ought  to  be  said,  however,  that,  with  all  his  reverent 
admiration  of  Mill,  Mr.  Morley  does  not  blindly  accept  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  estimate  of  the  effects  of  religion,  but  exposes  its 
weak  points.  The  article  on  Macaulay  is  written  in  rather  a 
contemptuous  tone,  and  shows  that  the  writer  has  failed  to 
appreciate  Macaulay’s  general  character  and  capacity,  and  his 
services  to  his  generation.  He  was  certainly  not  akin  to  the  Tur¬ 
gots  and  Mills  ;  but  he  had  his  own  place  and  did  good  work  in  the 
world.  This  paper  was  written  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  admirable  biography,  which  has  shed  so  much  light  on  his 
uncle’s  life  and  brought  out  new  aspects  of  the  man  ;  but  Mr.  Morley 
states  in  a  note  that,  having  read  the  book,  he  sees  no  epithet 
to  alter  in  what  he  formerly  wrote.  It  is  a  curious  example 
of  his  way  of  looking  at  things  that  he  should  have  preferred  to 
take  his  measure  of  Macaulay  before,  instead  of  after,  the  appearance 
of  valuable  evidence  which  he  knew  was  to  be  forthcoming  imme¬ 
diately.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Morley  slights  Macaulay’s  genuine 
qualities  and  real  value  simply  because  he  does  not  correspond  to  an 
ideal  of  his  own.  It  is  made  a  reproach  to  Macaulay  that  he  wanted 
that  “  touching  and  impressive  quality — the  presentiment  of  the 
eve,  a  feeling  of  the  difficulties  and  interests  that  will  engage 
and  distract  mankind  on  the  morrow ;  ”  that  he  is  “  the  hero  of  a 
past  which  is  already  remote,  and  did  little  to  make  men  better 
fitted  to  face  a  present  of  which,  close  as  it  was  to  him,  he 
seems  hardly  to  have  dreamed.”  This,  however,  is  obviously  to 
leave  out  of  account  Macaulay’s  usefulness  and  adaptation  to  his 
own  generation  both  in  politics  and  literature,  and  to  blame  him 
for  being  silent  on  problems  which  had  not  then  presented  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  have  since,  to  the  public  mind.  He  made  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  be  a  great  speculative  philosopher,  but  within  his  own 
range  he  did  a  great  deal  to  cultivate  sound  and  manly  public 
spirit  and  the  best  traditions  of  national  character.  Yet,  though 
many  persons  may  not  quite  share  all  Mr.  Morley’s  opinions,  the 
book  may  be  recommended  as  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
and  readable  volume. 

Although  the  circumstances  attending  the  original  issue  of 
White’s  Falstaff’s  Letters f  probably  precluded  its  success  in  his 
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own  day,  it  is  strange  tliat  a  work  whicli  was  persistently  lauded 
by  Lamb  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  01'  course  many 
people  know  about  White’s  jew  d’ esprit  from  Lamb’s  references ;  but 
the  book  itself  seems  to  have  practically  disappeared  within  a  year 
after  it  was  published,  and  few  persons  had  any  acquaintance  with 
it  save  at  secondhand.  A  copy  was  indeed  sold  at  the  Roxburgh 
sale  for  live  guineas ;  and  Lamb,  even  when  he  could  little  afford 
to  spend  a  sixpence,  loyally  made  a  point  of  buying  the  book 
whenever  he  discovered  it  in  the  refuse  of  a  book-stall,  in  order 
to  present  it  to  a  friend  in  the  hope  of  making  a  convert.  This, 
Talfourd  says,  was  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  copy ;  but, 
for  all  that,  the  book  fell  out  of  sight.  Its  revival  at  the  present 
time  in  a  verbatim  et  literatim  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1796  will 
therefore  be  a  comparative  novelty  to  many  readers,  who  will  now 
have  a  chance  of  enjoying  it.  James  White  is  perhaps  best  known 
as  the  Good  Samaritan  commemorated  by  Elia,  who  instituted,  and 
kept  up  till  his  death,  a  feast  of  little  chimney-sweepers  at  a  supper 
held  in  the  cattle-pens  of  Smithfield  at  the  time  of  that  annual 
fair.  In  these  extemporized  parlours  there  were  three  tables,  at 
each  of  which  a  comely  hostess  presided  over  a  pan  of  hissing 
sausages.  White  presided,  as  head-waiter,  with  Lamb,  Bigod,  and 
others  as  assistants  ;  the  young  sweeps  gave  themselves  up  with 
much  zest  to  this  delightful  entertainment ;  and  White’s  good 
humour  and  droll  remarks  made  a  scene  of  general  merriment. 
White  had  been  at  Christ's  Hospital  with  Lamb  and  Coleridge, 
and  afterwards  held  an  office  there ;  and  he  was  also  socially  a 
popular  man,  which  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  his  book 
should  at  its  birth  have  excited  so  little  notice.  The  title 
of  the  work  varied  in  the  two  small  editions  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  1796  and  1797,  the  earlier  one  being  “Original  Letters  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  and  his  Friends,  now  first  made  public  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  a  descendant  of  Dame  Quickly,  from  genuine  Manuscripts, 
which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Quickly  family  near  four 
hundred  years,”  and  the  second  title  being  much  the  same,  except 
that  it  was  abbreviated,  and  included  a  dedication  to  “  Master 
Samuel  Irelaunde,”  the  Shakspeare  forger.  This  dedication 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  bringing  Ireland 
into  ridicule;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  only  an  attempt 
to  secure  attention  to  the  work  by  connecting  it  with  an 
affair  that  excited  much  interest  at  the  time.  The  letters 
were  really  composed  as  a  supplement  to  Shakspeare’s  grotesque 
group  of  Falstaff  and  his  companions.  Such  a  task  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  bold  one ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  well  White  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Among  the  best  letters  are  those  of  Falstaff  to  Prince 
Henry,  in  which  he  gives  a  satirical  picture  of  old  Shallow,  and 
a  series  of  fictions  as  to  his  own  heroic  efforts  to  raise  recruits  for 
the  Crown ;  which  is  followed  by  one  from  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  reports  to  the  Prince  that  Sir  John  and  his  crew 
of  disorderly  retainers  had  one  day  interrupted  the  service  by  their 
clamour  for  bread  and  wine ;  that  he  had  “  profanely  tendered  a 
copper  groat  as  an  oblation,  and  libidinously  drunk  with  carnal 
appetite  the  blood  of  his  Redeemer.”  The  Bishop  also  mentions 
that,  while  by  statute  none  was  allowed  to  hunt  unpossessed  of 
certain  hereditary  lands,  “  this  knight,  who  had  not  the  substance 
of  a  pace,  has,  under  the  cloak  of  your  Highness's  sacred  name, 
loosed  his  hounds  to  every  demesne ;  and  that  his  soldiers,  the 
curbing  yoke  of  discipline  being  slipped  from  their  franchised  necks, 
yerk  at  the  imprescript  but  sacred  laws  of  society,  and  bleed  the 
unredressed  peasantry.”  It  is  also  hinted  that  Sir  John,  or  some  of 
his  followers,  stole  the  silver  candlesticks  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  holy  Virgin. 

A  Dream  of  the  Gironde  *  is  a  poem  of  considerable  power  and 
beauty,  and  certainly  much  above  the  average  of  the  day.  The 
picture  of  Mme.  Roland  is  a  very  delicate  and  pathetic  one, 
and  comes  out  well  defined.  On  the  eve  of  the  events  which  were 
to  be  fatal  to  her,  she  looks  back  to  the  time  when  she  was 
young : — 

A  merry  child,  yet  thoughtful  ’midst  my  glee, 

Ami  bearing  still  about  me  a  faint  trace 
Of  heaven,  1  left  with  tears — and  a  dim  glance 
(They  tell  me)  of  that  heaven  in  pensive  eyes. 

And  brow  attuned  to  wonder,  and  low  voice, 

Which  ever  knocked  at  hearts,  and  craved  a  place 
In  joy  or  sorrow — only  just  a  place — 

A  little  niche — a  cranny — there  to  rest — 

Nor  feel  alune  in  this  wide  earth  of  tears. 

And  still  that  feeling  lives,  and  still  it  leads 
Me  from  the  abstract  to  the  personal : 

I  feel  the  urging  of  my  woman  soul 
Against  the  man’s  strong  will  must  endure 
Tho’  cast  from  kindred  hearts,  and  all  alone 
Forced  to  toil  on. 

And  she  prays  that  God  would 

— tear  this  woman  heart. 

Destroy  all  merely  personal  loving, 

And  take  away  this  thirsting  for  one  heart  away  from  me. 

My  mother’s  gift,  my  sweet  dead  mother’s  gift. 

But  she  cannot  shake  off  her  nature.  She  has  intense  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Liberty,  but  fears  a  deluge  of  blood  will  ruin  it. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  her  husband  and  other  leading 
Girondists,  but  Robespierre  had  another  plan  in  view,  and  while 
they  trusted  in  him  he  betrayed  them.  The  sketches  of  the  King, 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  Mme.  Elisabeth  are  rather  shadowy,  and  so 
indeed  are  most  of  the  other  characters  except  the  heroine.  Even 
her  husband  comes  out  weakly.  When  she  proposes  that  he 

*  A  Dream  of  the  Gironde  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Evelvn  Pvne.  Smith. 
Elder,  &  Co.  ^  ’ 


should  escape  alone,  he  agrees  to  do  so  too  easily  and  complacently. 
She  herself  resolves  to  show  that  a  woman  can  be  brave  ;  and  when 
going  to  the  tribunal  she  confesses  to  the  gaoler  that  she  is 

- still  enough  the  woman  to  take  count 

Of  ruffled  hair,  and  carelessness  of  dress, 

Or  misplaced  ribbon  ’mid  life’s  tragedy. 

And  so  she  dies,  with  calm  courage,  as  the  child  of  Liberty. 

Mr.  Humphry’s  object  in  putting  forth  his  Handbook  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  *  is  to  give  to  students  or  parents  a 
general  idea  of  the  ways  of  the  place.  After  a  description 
of  the  general  constitution  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  arrangements  for  the  students  who 
have  since  1S69  been  admitted  members  of  the  former  without 
being  required  to  enter  a  college.  They  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  Censor  appointed  by  the  Non-Oollegiate  Students’ 
Board,  and  reside  in  lodgings  licensed  by  the  University,  or  in  the 
Cavendish  College,  an  institution  recently  established  for  the 
reception  of  students  who  desire  to  pass  through  the  University  a 
few  years  younger  than  the  usual  age.  The  total  original  outlay 
of  an  ordinary  Freshman  who  enters  at  a  college,  exclusive  of 
caution  money,  is  at  least  26 (. ;  and  Mr.  Humphry  quotes  the 
following  estimate  by  the  writer  of  another  guide  to  the  University 
as  to  the  lowest  rate  of  annual  expenditure  for  a  pensioner 
in  college  (not  including  expenses  in  Vacation,  the  original  out¬ 
lay,  or  various  fees  for  examination  and  for  admission  to  the 
B.A.  degree,  which  fees  amount  during  the  prescribed  course  to 
upwards  of  ill.): — college  bills,  Sol.  ;  grocer  and  bookseller, 
1 2I. ;  travelling  to  and  from  Cambridge,  61. ;  pocket-money,  10I. ; 
personal  expenses  and  entertainments,  30^. — total,  138/.  Warn¬ 
ing,  however,  is  given  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
those  who  exercise  strict  economy  and  abstain  from  many  of 
the  social  advantages  of  the  University,  although  an  economical 
student  can  for  200I.  a  year  enjoy  these  to  a  reasonable  extent.  The 
Censor  has  published  facts  which  prove  that  students  of  this  class 
who  reside  only  the  minimum  period  required  in  each  term,  and 
exercise  strict  economy,  are  able  to  keep  below  50/.  per  annum,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  travelling,  clothes,  and  other  personal  expenses.  Lists  are 
then  given  of  pecuniary  rewards,  rules  of  discipline,  professors  and 
teachers,  University  institutions,  local  examinations,  and  of  the 
special  advantages  which  University  men  possess  in  qualifying 
for  the  Church,  the  army,  the  Bar,  or  the  Solicitors’  body,  or  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons.  The  previous  examination 
is  accepted  as  a  test  of  general  knowledge  by  the  Medical  Council 
and  must  of  the  licensing  bodies ;  and  attendance  at  Adden- 
brooke’s  Hospital,  and  on  the  anatomical,  classical,  and  other  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  by  the  professors,  and  dissection  in  the  anatomical 
school,  are  recognized  by  the  licensing  bodies  in  London  as  well 
as  by  the  University,  so  that  the  student  may  complete  the  earlier 
part  of  his  medical  education  in  Cambridge  .at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Nathan  Cole,  a  practical  gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Gardens  of  Kensington  Palacef,  has  reprinted  a  series  of  articles 
which  ho  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  giving  a 
view  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Royal  Parks 
and  Gardens  of  London,  with  hints  on  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  the  plants  employed,  the  artistic  arrangement  of  colours, 
and  so  on.  The  gardens  of  Buckingham  Palace  come  first ;  they 
are  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  of  which  half  is  grass,  and  a  plea¬ 
sant  picture  is  drawn  of  their  attractions,  including  a  considerable 
breadth  of  ornamental  water  and  islets,  rustic  bridges,  and  fine 
trees  and  shrubs,  so  that  “  one  might  believe  oneself  to  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  the  country  among  the  most  beautiful  natural 
scenery,  were  it  not  for  the  distant,  but  rather  faint, 
sound  of  the  traffic  in  the  adjoining  streets.”  These 
grounds  used  to  be  devoted  in  the  time  of  the  later  Georges 
to  dairy  purposes  ;  but  the  Prince  Consort  had  them  laid  out  in  the 
English  style  as  a  park  and  gardens.  It  also  includes  “  wilder 
scenes,  where  we  are  hemmed  in  between  thickets,  and  anon 
enjoying  a  charming  view  from  the  crown  of  a  hill,  and  again  find 
ourselves  in  a  deep  hollow  among  ferns  and  grasses,  and  a  tangle 
of  flowering  and  trailing  plants.”  Kensington  Gardens  com¬ 
prise  250  acres ;  and  the  lines  of  trees  that  form  the  avenues 
running  far  round  to  the  east,  north-east,  and  south-east,  were 
planted  about  half  a  century  ago.  In  various  parts  of  the  grounds 
there  are  massive  trees,  one  a  Wych  elm,  with  a  knotty  trunk  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  another  a  beech,  120  ft.  in  height  with  a 
trunk  which,  up  to  six  feet  from  the  ground,  is  12  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  These  Gardens  were  almost  private  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  the  public  being  admitted  only  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
King  and  Court  were  absent,  and  then  in  full-dress  costume.  Mr. 
Cole  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  as  “  planned  with  good  taste,  and 
eminently  adapted  for  promenade  by  numerous  intersections  of 
grass  and  gravel  walks,  highly  embellished  fountains,  basins,  canals, 
cascades,  terraces,  flights  of  steps,  alcoves,  and  parapets ;  sloping 
lawns,  and  a  variety  of  surface,  producing  pleasing  effects.”  It  may, 
however,  be  objected  to  this  description  that  these  gardens  have  no 
right  to  be  classed  as  Royal,  that  title  being  a  mere  formal  one  such 
as  is  applied  to  theatres ;  and,  further,  that  horticulture  has  been 
rather  disgraced  than  advanced  by  the  style  of  gardening  adopted  at 
South  Kensington.  Nor  is  the  Garden  of  the  Botanic  Society  a 
royal  estate,  though  it  deserves  commendation  for  its  beautiful 

*  The  Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  A.  P. 
Humphry,  M.A.,  Esquire  Bedell  Trinity  College.  Heighten,  Bell,  ik  Co. 
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grounds  and  good  management,  as  compared  with  the  jobbery  and 
inefficiency  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  writer  also  includes 
in  his  work  the  Victoria  and  Battersea  Parks.  The  chapters  on 
.Hyde,  St.  James's,  and  the  Green  Parks,  Hampton  Court  and 
Kcw  Gardens,  are  interesting,  and  so  is  that  on  the  trees  of 
London. 

Messrs.  Bacon  have  published  a  very  complete  and  useful  Guide 
to  London* * * §,  in  which  practical  information  as  to  the  chief  places 
of  interest  is  given  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  well-digested 
manner,  together  with  an  index  and  a  conveyance  guide,  showing 
how  to  get  to  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  also  illustrated 
with  woodcuts,  which,  though  diminutive,  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
look  of  places  and  buildiugs.  Of  course  such  a  work  is  intended 
only  for  the  stranger  and  sight-seer,  who  wants  to  be  told  what 
there  is  to  see  and  how  to  see  it  as  he  goes  about. 

A  Handbook  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
G aide  to  Connemara  and  the  West  of  Ireland  t  supplies  tourists 
with  particulars  as  to  the  transit  to  and  from  Ireland,  and  the 
circular  tours  which  may  be  made  there,  so  that  they  can  got  about 
in  a  comfortable  way,  and  without  loss  of  time.  It  has  bold 
maps  and  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Collins’s  little  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales J  includes  a 
general  map  of  the  country,  and  detailed  maps  of  the  various 
counties,  clearly  printed,  and  not  overcrowded.  The  Parliamen¬ 
tary  divisions,  railways,  roads,  and  canals  are  distinctly  marked. 

Captain  Hayes  explains  that  he  has  written  his  notes  on  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  inore  frequent  diseases  of  horses  § 
not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  amateur  treatment  where  the 
aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  can  be  procured,  hut  because  he  thinks 
that  the  more  the  subject  is  understood  by  owners  of  horses,  the 
more  attention  will  they  bestow  on  their  health  and  comfort,  and 
the  more  they  will  he  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  professional 
advice.  The  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  practical  way. 

Dr.  West,  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  has 
published,  for  the  benefit  of  that  useful  charity,  a  work  on  hospital 
organization,  with  special  reference  to  such  institutions  ||,  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  the  various  internal  arrangements.  On  the 
question  of  the  general  admiuistration  of  such  a  hospital  Dr.  West 
holds  that  it  cannot  be  advantageously  entrusted  to  a  sisterhood, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  place,  the  control  of  the  nurses  and  the  cor¬ 
respondence  which  that  entails  upon  the  superintendent  is  as  much 
as  one  person  can  do  well ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  in  a  religious 
community  the  medical  treatment  of  patients  is  apt  to  be  subor¬ 
dinated  to  their  sanctification.  lie  also  is  of  opinion  that  the 
management  of  sisterhoods  usually  fails  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Thomas  Spalding  states,  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  on 
Scripture  Difficulties  f,  that  he  has  for  nearly  sixty  years  devoted 
some  part  of  every  day  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  that  his 
views  of  the  truth  of  its  fundamental  doctrines  have  not  been 
materially  altered.  At  the  same  time,  on  some  minor  points  his 
opinions  have  been  considerably  modified,  difficulties  which  long 
perplexed  him  having  been  removed  by  new  principles  of  interpre¬ 
tation  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant ;  and  he  thinks  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  connected  view  of  the  whoie  subject,  which  he  now  oilers  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  experienced  similar  difficulties.  Mr. 
Spalding’s  hook  does  not  appeal  to  the  learned,  hut  to  the  multitude, 
and  it  is  written  in  a  clear,  straightforward  style.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  and  confusion  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  regard  to  the  proper  mean¬ 
ing  of  Scriptural  language  from  the  want  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  text.  Mr.  Spalding's  analysis  of  obscure  and  doubtful 
Biblical  expressions  may  therefore  be  useful  as  a  corrective  of 
the  loose  and  ignorant  impressions  of  the  meaning  of  many 
passages.  As  Archbishop  Whately  has  remarked,  some  people 
are  accustomed  to  consider  what  sense  such  and  such  words  in 
the  Bible  can  be  brought  to  bear,  or  bow  they  themselves  should 
be  naturally  inclined  to  understand  them  ;  but  what  is  wanted  is 
to  get  at  the  sense  in  which  the  words  were  actually  used.  This 
is  Sir.  Spalding’s  object,  and  his  work  may  be  serviceable  to  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  especially  missionaries  and  Sunday-school 
teachers. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mickle’s  translation  of  the  Lusiad  ** 
has  been  produced  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  E.  Richmond 
Hodges,  who  has  compared  the  translation  with  the  original,  and, 
in  certain  passages  where  another  rendering  seemed  preferable  to 
Mickle’s,  has  supplied  it  in  a  footnote.  He  has  also  distinguished 
Mickle's  longer  interpolations  by  printing  them  in  italics  or  by 
directing  attention  to  them  in  the  notes.  Mickle's  Life  of  Ca- 
moens,  dissertation  on  the  Lusiad,  and  history  of  the  discovery 
of  India,  are  given  in  this  edition,  along  with  an  introductory 
notice  by  the  editor. 

*  Bacons  Illustrated  Guide  to  London  and  Suburbs.  Bacon  &  Co. 
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The  Melbourne  Review* ,  which  has  now  reached  its  seventh 
number,  well  maintains  its  character  in  its  earnest  and  thoughtful 
tone.  It  opens  with  an  able  article  on  Taxation  in  Victoria, 
showing  that  the  customs  duties,  which  yield  677,000/.,  are  raised 
by  means  of  what  is  practically  an  Income-tax  of  nearly  4  per  cent, 
on  the  poorer  half  of  the  ratepayers,  and  that  property  in  Victoria 
pays  less  than  half  the  proportion  of  taxation  -which  it  pays  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  more  than  a  third  of  what  is  considered 
equitable  iu  the  United  States.  There  are  also  suggestive  articles  on 
“  The  historical  aspects  of  the  land  question,”  “  The  suicidal  stage 
of  existence,”  “  Spencer’s  book  on  Sociology,”  “  The  appointment  of 
Judges,”  and  “  science  gleanings.”  Nothing  can  he  more  satisfactory 
or  more  creditable  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  that  region  than 
the  intellectual  development  and  tastes  thus  displayed. 

Messrs.  Maclure  and  Go.  have  made  a  valuable  and  interesting 
contribution  to  geographical  information  on  the  War  in  tho 
East,  by  a  large  map,  giving  a  very  picturesque  and  graphic  view 
of  the  passages  of  the  Danube  and  passes  of  the  Balkans  f,  show¬ 
ing  the  approaches  to  Constantinople  through  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 
It  is  really  the  only  map  we  have  seen  which  brings  out  in  a  clear 
and  impressive  manner  the  actual  conditions  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  military  operations. 

Mr.  Charley  has  produced  a  third  edition  of  his  work  on  plead¬ 
ing  and  practice  %,  bringing  it  down  to  the  date  of  the  latest 
changes.  He  gives  not  merely  marginal  notes  of  decided  cases, 
but  an  analysis  of  them ;  and  also  the  new  Rules  of  Court,  Orders, 
and  Notices. 

A  “  Blue-Coat  Boy  ”  gives  an  account  of  eight  years  passed  at 
Hertford  and  Christ’s  Hospital  §,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a 
record  of  boyish  pranks  and  adventures,  and  gives  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  Hospital  as  an  educational  institution.  The 
writer  does  not  state  in  what  period  he  was  at  the  School,  but 
the  mention  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  befog  at  the  last  public 
supper  of  his  school-days  shows  that  it  must  have  been  recently. 
The  impression  produced  by  his  narrative  is  that  school-life  at  the 
Hospital  was,  apart  from  quaint  traditional  practices,  much  the 
same  as  at  other  schools,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  special 
ill-usage  or  oppression. 

*  The  Melbourne  Review.  July,  1877.  Melbourne:  McKinley  &  Co. 
London:  Gordon  &  Gotch. 

f  The  Passages  of  the  Danube  and  Passes  of  the  Balkans.  Maclure  & 
Co. 

J  The  New  System  of  Practice  and  Pleading  under  the  Judicature  Acts. 
By  W.  T.  Charley,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  Third  Edition.  Waterlow  &  Sons, 
Limited. 

§  Eight  Years  a  Blue-Coat  Boy  ;  or,  Dundalker's  School-Days.  Dean  & 
Son. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
c  itions  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foxiilringiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad , 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- + - 

D ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

‘•CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PltiETORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM.”  eacli  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  “Christian  Maityr6,"  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY , 33  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  in  SCIENCE.— ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S 

^  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE.-TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS,  each  of  the  value  of  £100, 
open  to  Students  who  have  not  entered  nt  any  London  Medical  School,  will  be  offered  for 
competition  on  September  20.  Subjects:  Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics.  OneScholar- 
ehip  will  be  awarded  to  a  Candidate  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  under  Twenty  years  of  ace  ;  the 
other  is  limited  to  Candidates  under  Twenty-five  years  of  age.  An  EXHIBITION  of  £50  in 
the  same  subjects,  and  One  of  £40  in  the  subjects  of  Preliminnry  Education,  open  to  Students 
■who  have  entered  the  Hospital  in  October,  will  be  competed  for  in  that  month — For  particulars 
apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Resident  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION  1877-78. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  1. 
INTKODUCTOKY  LECTURE,  at  3  P.M.,  by  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  M.D, 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (includinz  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts)  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  October  2.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE,  at  3  P.M.,  by 
Professor  ALFRED  GOODWIN,  M.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of  the  Applied 
Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  2. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday, 
September  25. 

Prospectuses  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions, 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the 
College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrews 
Entrance  Prizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of  Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the 
27th  and  28th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a 
few  minutes’ walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern 
Railways. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


IVTOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermvn  Street, 

TV  London— The  TWENTY-SEVENTII  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  1. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


Y>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-lA  (£40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons.  50Guineas;  Luyinen’s,  GO  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra. — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood. 


HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSES  begin  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  CLASSES  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady-Resident. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master- H.  WESTON  EVE,  M.A. 

Vice- Master— E.  R.  HORTON.  M.A. 

The  School  will  Re-open,  for  New  Pupils,  on  Tuesday.  September  25,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  Three  equal  Terras.  Fee,  £8  8s.  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Term. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions.  A  Flayground  of 
aboat  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts  and  a  Gymnasium,  is  attached  to  the 
School. 

The  School  19  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’ walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- Western,  Midland,  niul  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
ways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils  attending  t lie  School. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


Dover  college. 

President— The  Right  lion.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Additional  Buildings,  including  a  new  House  for  the  Head-Master,  with  separate  Bed-rooms 
for  Fifty  Boys,  have  been  recently  erected.  Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guiueas.  Board  £45  a  year. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  on  September  19 _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master 

or  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


The  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal- The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 


T)  O  W  D  O  N,  CHESHIRE. 

'  A  SCHOOL  for  BOYS,  especially  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for  the  Public 
Schools,  will  be  opened  on  September  13, 1877. 

It  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  D.  SURRIDGE,  M.A.,  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
formerly  Maebride  Scholar,  and  the  Rev.  A.  LAW  WATIIERSTON,  M.A.,  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (Wrangler). 

The  Boys  will  be  made  very  comfortable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  character  and  style  of 
work  will  be  aimed  at. 

Payment,  including  all  necessary  expenses  except  Books,  £105  a  year. 

Mr.  SURRIDGE  has  had  great  experience  and  success  in  preparing  Pupils  for  the  Universities, 
the  Army,  the  Indian,  and  the  Home  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Watherston  has  been  very  successfully  engaged  in  Tuition,  especially  with  young 
Boys. 

Bowdon  is  remarkable  for  its  healthiness,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

Arrangements  as  to  travelling  will  be  made,  if  desired,  for  Boys  coming  from  London. 


HARM)  W.— P  REPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

Head- Mas f er— The  Rev.  C.  H.  TANDY,  M.A. 

BOYS  are  prepared  for  the  various  Public  Schools,  Entrance  Scholarships,  and  other 
Examinations.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tandy,  Harrow. 

The  School  will  Re-open  on  Thursday,  September  13, 1877. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursnran  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepare! 
for  the  Universities  and  for  ull  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  lust  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 


I  TALY.— EDUCATION.— The  Rev.  II.  HUNTINGTON,  B.A., 

British  Chaplain.  Leghorn,  assisted  by  a  resident  French  and  German  Tutor,  prepare* 
FOUR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Examinations.  Boys  who  may  not  be  strong 
enough  for  Public  School  life,  or  who  need  special  uttention,  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
Classics,  while  nt  the  same  time  they  acquire  Three  Modern  Languages.  Terms,  £10  per 
Month _ Address,  Citaplain,  Leghora,  or  G.  II.,  Tenby  Rectory,  South  Wales. 


A  RMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE. — At  the  recent  Examinations 

Mr.  NORTIICOTT  passed  fhe  1st.  29th.  38th.  for  Cooper’s  Hill ;  1  for  Woolwich;  3rd, 
10th.  70th,  lor  Sandhurst _ Rochester  House,  Ealing,  W. 


WARBERRY  HOUSE,  BISITOPSDOWN  PARK,  TUN- 

BRIDGE  WELLS.  -  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and 
UNIVERSITIES,  under  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  STEBBING,  M.A. ,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Worcester  College.  Oxford,  First  and  Second  Class  Classics,  First  Class  in  Law  and  Modern 
History.  Fees  from  120  to  200  Guineas. 


F  DELATION  (HIGH  CLASS)  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 

^  GENTLEMEN _ Terms,  100  Guineas  a  year.  Miss  SIBLEY  receives  FOURTEEN 

PUPILS.  Autumn  Term  begins  September  20.— Prospectus  can  be  hud  on  application  to 
Miss  SiBLKY,  09  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington,  London,  W. 


TV ENSINGTON.  —  EDUCATION. —  DAILY  CLASSES  for 

YOUNG  LADIES;  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Pupils  prepared  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Examinations.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Mi&s  Terrell,  45  Longridge  Road, 
Earl’s  Court,  W. 


T1  II  E  READING  SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER. 

The  Corporation  of  Reading  invite  applications  for  the  HEAD-MASTERSniP  of  the 
Reading  School,  which  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  on  the  retirement  at 
that  time  of  the  present  Head-Master. 

The  School  (which  was  re-constituted  under  the  powers  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Scheme  obtained  in  1867,  with  a  view  ot' establishing  in  Rending  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
useful  School  in  succession  to  but  with  a  more  enlarged  scope  than  its  ancient  Grammar 
School)  is  a  first-grade  School  with  a  large  modem  element. 

The  principal  Block  of  School  Buildings  was  erected  in  the  year  1870,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  W  aterhouso.  on  a  6ite  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Reading,  and 
thi -  Block  comprises  two  Master’s  Residences,  one  at  either  end,  a  large  Common  Hall  or 
School  Room  in  the  centre,  and  various  Class  Rooms  uud  Apartments  for  School  purposes  and 
tor  the  use  of  the  Boys. 

Each  of  these  Master’s  Houses  contains  Thirty  separate  Dormitories  for  Boarders,  opening 
out  of  a  Corridor  which  communicates  directly  with  the  first  floor  of  the  Master’s  House.  In 
these  two  Houses  there  is  accommodation  altogether  for  about  Eighty  Boarders. 

In  the  j’ear  1h73  an  additional  Residence  for  the  Head-Master,  with  Fifty  separate  Dormi¬ 
tories  for  Boarders  and  other  accommodation  for  more,  was  erected. 

There  are  a  School  Chapel,  a  Gymnasium,  &c.,  within  the  School  Grounds. 

The  entire  School  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  have  been  carefully  and  suitably  laid  out 
and  planted,  comprise  an  area  of  about  12  acres. 

A  Copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  School  will  be 
furnished  to  gentlemen  wishing  to  apply  for  the  office  of  Hoad-Master. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

There  are  Two  Endowments  payable  to  the  Head-Master,  namely,  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum 
granted  by  a  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  share  in  the  income  of  an  estate  given  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  now  amounting  to  about  £45  per  annum. 

The  Head- Master  will  have  assigned  to  him,  rent  free,  the  whole  of  the  principal  Block  of 
School  Buildings,  including  the  Two  Master’s  Houses  and  Dormitories  therein,  he  paying  the 
rates  and  tuxes  and  keeping  the  Buildings  and  School  Grounds  in  tenar.table  and  suitable 
repair  and  condition,  and  receiving  for  himself  or  Assistant-Masters,  as  he  may  arrange  with 
them,  all  profits  from  the  Boarders  residing  therein  other  than  Capitation  Fees. 

The  Head- Master  will  also  have  assigned  to  him  the  additional  Master’s  Residence  erected 
in  1873.  he  paying  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keeping  same  in  repair;  but  for  this  House  lie  will 
be  required  to  p»y  the  same  rent  as  is  paid  by  tl»e  present  Head-Master,  viz.,  £400  per  annum, 
ns  arranged  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  Ilead-Master  will  receive  for  himself  all  profits 
from  the  Boarders  residing  with  him  other  than  Capitation  Fees. 

Under  the  School  Scheme  the  Head-Master  is  entitled  to  two-fifths  of  all  Capitation  Fee9 
received  lrom  Boys  attending  the  School.  The  Trustees,  however,  have  arranged  with  the 
present  Il»  ad-Mustcr  that  he  should  receive  four-fifths  of  the  Capitation  Fees,  and  also  any 
Fees  which  may  be  paid  for  teaching  French,  German,  and  Drawing,  and  himself  puy  and 
provide  all  Assistant- Masters  required  for  conducting  the  School. 

The  Capitation  Fees  payable  under  the  Scheme  are— for  Boys  under  Fourteen  years,  a  Fee 
not  exceeding  £10  per  annum  ;  Boys  of  Fourteen  and  under  Sixteen,  a  Fee  not  exceeding  £15 
per  annum  ;  and  fur  Boys  above  Sixteen  years,  a  Fee  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum. 

The  numbers  of  Boys  in  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  were  106  Day  Boys  and  135 
Boarders. 

There  is  a  sum  of  about  £1,000  now  available  for  establishing  Scholarships  at  the  School. 

All  applications  for  the  appointment  of  Head-Master,  accompanied  by  such  Testimonials  as 
the  Candidates  may  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Corporation,  must  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Henry  Day,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Reading,  endorsed  “Application  for  Head- 
Mastership  of  the  Reading  School,”  on  or  before  Saturday,  September  29  next. 

Any  further  information  desired  by  intending  Candidates  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Reading. 

HENRY  DAY, 

Town  Ilall,  Reading,  August  1877.  Deputy  Totcn  Clerk,  Reading. 


AN  OXFORD  M.A.,  in  Classical  Honours,  and  of  Nine  years' 

experience,  is  at  present  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  Scholastic  or  Literary _ Address, 

T.  ARKOT,  Post  Office,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  hui. 

Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
thcirSteaniers from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C. .  and  25  Cockspur  Street, S.W. 


rPHE  CONTINENT. — The  Shortest,  Cheapest,  and  Pleasantest 

Route  to  Holland,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  is  via  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  Harwich. 

An  Express  Train  leaves  the  Liverpool  Street  Station  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  at  8  P.M., 
in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Rotterdam,  and  at  4.45  P.M.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Antwerp. 

The  Steamers  are  the  finest  that  run  between  England  and  the  Continent. 

Goods  and  Parcels  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent  at  low  throughout  rates. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Continental  Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
London,  E.C. _ S.  SWARBRICK,  General  Manager. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST.— MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

»  »  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-Class  Honours,  including  an 
Oxford  Classman  (Balliol).  and  a  2nd  in  1st  Class  of  Nat.  Sci.  Tripos,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
above.  lias  passed  for  Woolwich  six  out  of  the  seven  sent  in,  2nd  in  recent  list,  14th  last 
January,  15th  in  July,  187G,  15th  in  January  1876 _ 50  Cornwall  Road,  VVestbourne  Park,  W. 


]\/TR.  C.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  CATERHAM  VALLEY, 

4-T-L  RE-OPENS  September  18.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Maxse,  whose  Sons  are  in  the  School. 


TNDIA  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION.— Mr.  WREN, 

M.A.,  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  prepares  Resident  and  Daily  PUPILS.  About  one-half 
of  the  Candidates  successful  during  the  last  seven  years  were  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupils.  This 
suceess  i6  due  to  the  goodness  of  the  teaching  and  the  discipline  and  moral  control  kept  up. 
The  teaching  of  the  Universities  and  the  restraints  of  Public  Schools  are  alike  useless  alone. 
(See  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinion,  pp.  311,  12,  25,  of  the  Blue  Book,  on  the  training  of  Candidates, 
and  pp.  483,  4,  7  ;  513,  14,  29,  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.) 
In  the  last  Examination,  Mr.  Wren’s  Pupil9  were  first  in  nearly  every  subject.  Prospectuses 
at  Waters’s  Library,  97  Westbourne  Grove,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST  (LINE),  COOPER’S  HILL, 

»  »  and  CIVIL  SERVICE — Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrang.Joh.  Col. Cam.,  who  has  passed 
over  300,  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  High  Assistance — Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  the  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL.— Mr.  W.  F. 

*  *  WALKER,  M.A. ,  C.E.,  Ex-Classical  Scholar  and  Senior  Mathematical  Moderator, 
University  of  Dublin,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above-named  Competitions.  During  1876-7 
Twenty-one  Pupils  passed  successfully  ;  in  July  1877,  Woolwich  (10th) ;  Cooper’s  Hill  (13th, 
19  th,  20th) ;  with  Five  for  the  Line  (9th,  24th,  &c.) ;  also,  within  the  year,  2nd  (University); 

6th,  10th,  &c.  (Open  Competition) _ Highest  places  for  Woolwich  and  Cooper’s  Hill. —Address, 

W.  F.  Walker,  M.A.,  51  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin.  * 


HOTELS. 

pEIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  i  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Tuble  d’hote  daily.— Tariff’  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


TVTARG ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  — The 

-*-*-*-  Married, or  Two  Ladies,  received  as  Boarders  at  £6  6s.  per  Week.  Inclusive  Terms _ 

Mr.  R.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel.  Margate. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


ATOTICE  — MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illuftrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  St  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W. ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEWUALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


"POSITIVE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

JL  Head  Office -34  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 

Persons  proposing  to  effect  Assurances  on  their  Lives  are  invited  to  examine  the  System  of 
this  Company,  as  fully  explained  in  their  Prospectus,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  tne 
Head  Office  or  from  any  of  the  Agents.  Besides  numerous  important  advantages,  ottered 
by  no  other  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  POSITIVE  gives  to  the  Assured  the  most  perfect 
security  which  can  be  devised.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the :  Company,  tne 
Directors  are  bound  to  invest  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  in  trust  lor  1  oliey- holders. 
At  December  31,  1x76,  only  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  the  amount  ot 
such  investments  was  no  less  than  £108,886.  In  addition  to  this  ample  security,  the  Directors 
are  also  bound  to  keep  invested  in  Consols  one-filth  part  of  the  paid-up  Capital  <>1  the  Company 
as  a  Guarantee  Fund  for  the  security  of  the  Policy-holders.  The  amount  ot  this  latter  invest¬ 
ment  exceeds  £50,000  in  Consols.  As  these  invested  funds  cannot  l»e  applied  to  any  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Assured,  the  most  perfect  and  unexceptionable  security 
is  afforded  to  them,  and  loss  to  Policy-holders  is  thus  a  simple  impossibility. _ _ 

RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

-Li  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  lnrjest  j  et  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  sateguurds 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  '*  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expeuses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured.  _ 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

J-J  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON,  Actuary  and  Manager. 

piICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

A  LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  iu  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  oerretnries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  j  secretaries. 


.ONDON  and 


J-JAND-IN 


SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

CHIEF  OFFICE— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. _ 

s-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holde>*. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-A  Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C..  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET.  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS.  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 


For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 


ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

A  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Tensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  aud  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


THIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  '*  M.  F.  DENT'S 
i9  the  finest  wfe  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT.  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock 
Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

A  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Trices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  seleet  from. 
IllustratedprieedCiitalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
eliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  lip  and  down  stairs,  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s.;  Reclining  Back-boards.  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.:  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J .  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  W. 


K 


AMPTULIOON 


CARPET. 


A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  doe* 

not  absorb  dust. 

INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 

Ladies’  Waterproof  Mantles.  j  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproot  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Hot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 
VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouse*,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

Made  any  6ize  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


HESSE  and 


LURIN'.— SWEET  SCENTS 

rouit  CADEAUX. 

Opoponajc,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly.  Frangipanni,  Lien-Aloe,  White  Rose.  Peidium, 
and  1,000  Others  from  every  (lower  that  breathes  a  fraerance.  Each  2b.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


P  LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free _ CLARK  &  CO..  Sole  Patentees, Rathbone  Place,  W .;  Paris,  Manchester, 

Liverpool, and  Dublin.  _  _ _ 

JJEAiTtHY  SKIN  AND  GOOD  COMPLEXION’ 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  for  Sharing. 

Recommended  as  ‘‘The  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  balm  for  the  Skin,”  by 
Mr.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

(•'Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.”)  And  invariably  used  by 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere.  _ 


WLLS’  “ THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

Virginians.”  says  :  “There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark,  w  d.  &  n,  q.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only.  Bristol  and  London. 


WEILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

VV  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  "First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

TT  I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISKY. 

XV.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IlASSALL  says;  "  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste,  aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W . 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  SoleProprietorsof  thecelebrated  Receipts, and 

Manufacturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  bee  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square),and  18  Trinity  Street. London, S.E.  _ _ _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  a  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


■j^LLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS. 


DURE 


E  AERATED  WATERS. 


TALLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— CRYSTAL  SPRINGS.— 

X-J  Soda,  Potass.  Seltzer.  Lemonade,  Lithia  ;  and.  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass.  Corks 
branded  “  R.  ELLIS  Hi  SON,  RUTHIN."  and  every  Label  bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold 
everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  &  SON.  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents; 
W.  Best  &  Sons,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

“  rV  II E  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARIS— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.”— 

Dr.  FOTHERGILL.  Practitioner' $  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS.  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 

“  FER  BRA  VAIS.” 

PEA  V  A  I  S’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

XX  THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

*  IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade's  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  Office— 8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition,  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1873. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teeth. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  IIAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B _ A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES;  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been. 

unable  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES _ Bottle,  full  size,  4s.  6d. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 

complete. 

N.B _ The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leuding  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 

I  G  E  STIVE  LOZENGES  of  VICHY. 

Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  cases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla, rose,  orange  flowers, or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 


D 


Y 


I  0  II  Y  SALTS  for  BATHS. 

In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  Is.  6d.  each. 


Y 


I  C  II  Y  BARLEY  SUGAR. 

An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  OOOO  A, 

‘‘A  mostdelicious  and  valuablearticle. "—Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. ’’—Food.  Water,  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  HA88ALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

T  N  DIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3$..  5s.,  and  Us.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  f>d.  and  4s.  6d.;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  6d., 
and  6s.  6d.;  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each.— By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MOKSON  *  SON.  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 

INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants.— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 
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BOOKS,  See. 


IVTUEIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  and  CHOICE 

^  BOOKS— See  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  SEPTEMBER.  New  Edition,, 
postage  free.  _ 

TVTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

BOOKS— NOTICE— A  New  ami  completely  Revised  Edition,  enlarged  to  48  pages,  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Copies  of  Works  withdrawn  from  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 
for  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

TVfUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  beobtained. 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE.  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New' Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 
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BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER  1877. 

No.  DCCXLIII.  28.6(1. 

CONTENTS: 

MINE  IS  TIIINE.  PartHI. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  TIIE  PROPHETS. 

PAULINE.  Part  VIII. 

TRAMPS  AND  PEDESTRIANS. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  IV. 

THE  SESSION  AND  CURRENT  POLITICS. 

SAMUEL  WARREN. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  4d. 

i-TIIE  STUDENT’S  NUMBER  of  the  MEDICAL  EXAMINER. 

•*-  The  Student’s  Itinerary. 

Metropolitan  Schools  und  Hospitals. 

Provincial  Schools. 

Lists  of  Text  Books  and  Reviews  of  Books. 

Chemistry.  Anatomy.  Physiology.  Histology,  Materia  Medica.  and  Therapeutics, 
Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Pathology,  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

“  Medical  Examiner”  Office,  40  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


MEW  BUILDINGS  in  BERLIN.— See  THE  BUILDER  of 

'  this  Week  for  Views;  also  View  of  Margate  Aquarium  and  Concert  Hall— Archaeologists 
-in  Wales.  Essex,  Cheshire,  &c.— Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works— Current  Sanitary  Questions— 
Pori6  Exhibition— Technical  Education— Vulle  Crucis  Abbey,  &c.  4d. ;  by  post,  4£d. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


'THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  ClIURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired,  for  which  Gd.each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  “6,  81,  88,  91,  192,  and  767  (clean  copies'— at  the  Office,  OS  Southampton  Street, 
•Strand.  W.C. 


Published  this  day,  Tenth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  thoroughly  Revised, 
fcp.  Rvo.  500  pp.  6s.  6d. 

‘If  LEM  ENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  and 

^  GEOLOGY.  By  the  late  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  of  Durham  ;  and  Charles 
A.  Cameron.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  &e.  Tenth  Edition,  in  great  part  re-written  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  condition  of  Agricultural  Science. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

TIIE  CIIEVELEY  NOVELS. 

This  day  is  published. 

A  MODERN  MINISTER.  Part  V.,  with  2  Illustrations,  Is. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Recently  published,  demy  8vo.  9s. 

TTIPPOLYTUS  and  CALLISTUS ;  or,  the  Church  of  Rome 

in  the  First  Half  of  the  Third  Century.  By  Dr.  VON  DiSLLlNGER.  Translated,  with 
Introduction.  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Alfred  Plummer,  M.A.,  Master  of  University 
'College,  Durham. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

“  Mr.  Plummer  has  not  only  given  us  an  excellent  version  in  good  and  idiomatic  English, 
but  he  lias  added  notes,  which  are  terse,  brief,  and  thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  has  discussed 
in  some  excellent  appendices  criticisms  on  writers  who,  having  for  the  most  part  written  since 
Ddllinger,  are  not  referred  to  in  the  original  work.”—  Church  Quarterly  Review , 

“  The  volume  is  well  edited  and  well  translated.  Mr.  Plummer  has  also  increased  its  value 
by  writing  an  Introduction  and  adding  several  Appendices.  We  can  only  regret  the  delay  of 
the  version.” — Athenceum. 

“  That  this  learned  and  laborious  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  is 
a  fact  of  which  we  need  hardly  assure  our  readers.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  this.  It  hears  in  ail  its  pages  the  mark  of  that  acuteness  which,  even  more  than 
the  unwearied  industry  of  its  venerated  author,  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  whatever  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dbllinger."— John  Bull. 

“  It  was  certainly  quite  time  that  a  work  of  so  much  historical  and  indirectly  theological 
interest  as  Dr.  I)"llinger’s  ‘  llippolytus  and  Callbtus  ’  should  he  presented  to  English  readers. 
And  so  far  Mr.  Plummer,  who  had  already  translated  two  other  works  of  the  same  author’s, 

has  laid  the  public  under  an  obligation  in  undertaking  the  task . The  intrinsic  interest  of 

this  treatise,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  will  at  once  command  the  attention  of  English 

scholars . But  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  information  on  these  and  other 

matters  to  the  volume  itself,  which  ought,  either  in  its  German  or  its  English  dress,  to  find  a 
place  in  every  theological  library.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Few  can  read  this  book  without  gaming  a  more  vivid  notion  of  the  state  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  editor.  Mr.  Plummer,  who  1ms  throughout  done  his  work  well,  has  added  some 
useful  notes,  bringing  the  *  literature  ’  of  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time.”— Church  Bells. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


THE  TOURIST’S  GUIDE  TO  THE 

ABBEYS,  CASTLES,  and  ANCIENT  HALLS  of  ENG- 

LAND  and  WALES  :  their  Legendary  Lore  and  Popular  History.  By  JOHN  TlMBS 
and  Alexander  Gunn.  3  vols.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself.  Vol.  I.,  South  ;  Vol.  II., 
Midland  :  Vol.  III.,  North.  Each  3s.  Gd. ;  post  free,  3s.  lOd. 

Frederick  Warns  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


'T'HE  RUSSO-TURKISH  WAR;  including  an  Account  of 

the  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  and  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Edited  by  Captain  H.  M.  IIozier,  E.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Seven  Weeks’  War,” 
“‘The  British  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,”  “The  Invasions  of  England,”  8t  c.  &c. 

The  Work  will  be  illustrated  by  a  scries  of  Portraits,  Views,  &c.,  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Maps,  and  Plans  of  Buttles,  and  will  be  published  in  Fifteen  Parts,  each  2s.; 
or  in  Five  Divisions,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevel  boards  and  gilt  edges,  each  8s.  6d. 
London:  William  Mackenzie,  69  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin. 


] 

PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

-  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  St  A.  CnuRCHiLL. 

] 

DISEASE  GERMS,  their  NATURE  and  ORIGIN.  By 

L'  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  12s.  6d. 

London :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

r 

The  Fourth  Edition  will  be  ready  in  October. 

rilE  MICROSCOPE  in  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By 

L  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Next  week,  demy  8vo.  Is. 

THE  IDOLATRY,  SUPERSTITION,  and  CORRUPTION 

A  of  the  CHRISTIANS  of  TURKEY,  GREECE,  and  RUSSIA  EXPOSED  and 
CONSIDERED.  By  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 

1 

Tenth  Edition,  post  free,  Is. 

"_T  OW  and  WHEN  to  INVEST :  Suggestions  to  Large  and 

i--*-  Small  Capitalists. 

“  A  successful  adviser  needs  not  recommendation.” 

London :  E.  J.  Bartlett,  30  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C. 

/CONSUMPTION :  its  Proximate  Cause  and  Specific  Treatment 

by  the  Ilypophosphites,  upon  the  Principles  of  Stcechiologicnl  Medicine,  by  John 
FRANCIS  Churchill,  M.D.  With  nn  Appendix  on  the  Direct  Treatment  of  Respiratory 
Diseases  (Asthma,  Bronchitis,  &c.)  by  StccchiologicaUInhalants.  And  Reports  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Churchill.  Campbell,  lleslop.  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gomez, 
Maestre,  Tarigot,  Reinvillier.  Galvez,  Leriverend,  Denobele.  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras, 
Bougard,  Tiritahy,  Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Panegrossi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Ascenzi,  Regnoli, 
Yalcntini,  Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedcli.  Prioe  21s. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co. _ 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Renshaw,  356  Strand, 


1  o  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 
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GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Lixnteus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  better  constructed  story,  a  more  reliable  means  of  information,  and  a  truer  relation  of 
historical  events  has  rarely  been  written.” — Messenger. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Durans 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  absorbing  love  story  is  worthy  of  its  author’s  powers.”—  Post. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “Her  Plighted  Troth,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— Post. 

ANNETTE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,” 

&c.  2  vols.  21s. 

‘‘An  extremely  pretty  story.  There  are  some  admirable  characters  in  the  book.” — Standard. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Geougiaxa  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stiiilino.  3  vols.  [.Vf xt  week. 


Lately  published,  Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

ADITUS  FAOILIORES :  an  Easy  Latin  Construing  Book, 

with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  A.  W.  Potts.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  lfead-Mnster  oi 
Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Cambridge,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  Darnell,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Cargil  field  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh,  and 
late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


PROFESSOR  ALLEYNE  NICHOLSON’S 

CLASS-BOOKS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

OUTLINES  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  Be-inners ;  being 

Descriptions  of  a  Progressive  Series  of  Zoological  Types.  "With  52  Engravings,  Is.  6d. 

II 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use 

of  Junior  Classes.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  156  Engravings,  3s. 

III 

TEXT-BOOK  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  tie  Use  of  Schools.  Second 

Edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo.  with  188  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s. 

IV 

A  MANUAL  of  ZOOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  With 

a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  crown  8vo.  732  pp.  with  300  Engravings  on  Wood,  12s.  Gd. 

V 

THE  ANCIENT  LIFE-HISTORY  of  the  EARTH:  an  Outline 

of  the  Principles  and  Leading  Facts  of  Palaeontological  Science.  "With  a  Glossary  and 
Index.  Crown  8vo.  with  270  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

VI 

A  MANUAL  of  PALAEONTOLOGY,  for  the  Use  of  Students. 

With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palaeontology.  Crown  8vo.  with 
upwards  of  400  Engravings,  15s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


PAGE’S 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY.  With  Glos- 

sarial  Index  and  Engravings.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

II 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY :  Descriptive  and 

Industrial.  With  Glossary  of  Scientific  Terms  and  numerous  Engravings.  Sixth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

III 

INTRODUCTORY  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPH  Y.  Eighth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

IV 

ADVANCED  TEXT-BOOK  of  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Edition,  with  Engravings,  5s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streeter.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stone,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Rough  State. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. ; 

Or  of  the  Author,  18  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  Gd.;  post  free,  Is.  Sd. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“  ‘  Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  *  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sliam  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— Public  Opinion. 

London  :  Bailli&re  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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10  Southampton  STREirr,  Strand,  September  8,  1877. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEYS 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
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NOTICE.— IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GALLENGA. 

TWO  YEARS  of  the  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  A.  Gallenga  (of  the  “Times”),  Author  of  “  Italy  Revisited,”  “  Country 
Life  in  Piedmont,”  “  The  Invasion  of  Denmark,”  Ac.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  TIMES  says  :  “A  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  Turkish 
System  was  never  penned  ;  and  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Gladstone  must  rejoico  when 
they  peruse  page  after  page  which,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, does  not  leave  on 

the  Turks  ‘  the  face  of  a  dog.’ . But  Mr.  Gallenga  did  not  visit  Constantinople 

to  quarrel,  but  to  observe  the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  as  it  passed 
from  diplomatic  remonstrances  to  provincial  outbreaks,  to  Bulgarian  atrocities,  to 
the  Servian  war,  to  the  Armistice,  to  the  Conference,  to  renewed  Protocols,  and  at 

last  to  this  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey . Extraordinary  opportunities 

fell  into  Mr.  Gallenga’s  way,  and  in  these  very  interesting  volumes  he  has  availed 
himself  of  them  to  the  full.” 

The  OBSERVER  says:  “The  great  merit  of  these  two  interesting  volumes  is 
that  they  present  the  grave  considered  judgment  of  an  intelligent,  thoughtful 

observer  on  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey . For  any  one  who  would  really 

know  the  social  forces  now  at  work  within  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  who  would 
aspire  to  make  any  intelligent  forecast  as  to  its  future  fate,  these  volumes  are 

invaluable  guides . The  book  is  at  once  fascinating  and  amusing,  and  in  many 

ways  the  best  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Question.” 

The  GRAPHIC  says :  “  Mr.  Gallenga’s  letters  are  most  interesting  in  every  way 
— bright  with  the  genuine  freshness  of  a  correspondent  who  finds  himself  on  (to 
him)  new  ground,  and  enjoys  as  much  as  any  of  his  readers  a  moonlight  ride  round 
Stamboul,  a  visit  to  the  fields  of  Troy,  a  sight  of  the  Sultan  opening  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  valuable  for  descriptions,  by  a  trained  observer,  of  scenes  and  institutions 
which  fell  beneath  his  eye,  and  speculations  by  a  well-informed  politician,  on  the 
scruples  and  suspicions  which  have  ended  in  keeping  Europe  impotent  while  Russia 

and  Turkey  are  closing  baud  to  hand . Two  volumes,  altogether,  which  bid 

fair  to  acquire  permanent  value  as  graphic  records  taken  on  the  spot  of  some  of  the 
most  dramatic  incidents  in  history.” 

The  ACADEMY  says :  “  Mr.  Gallenga  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  present  war,  beginning  from  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina.  As  he  resided  u,t  Constantinople  during  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  had  special  facilities  for  obtaining  information  as  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ‘  Times’  newspaper,  his  narrative  is  of  great  value.  He  went 
there  with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  having,  in  fact,  given  but  little  attention  to  the 
subject  until  that  time.  His  sketches  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  scene,  whether 
Turkish  sultans  and  pashas  or  ambassadors  from  other  States,  are  remarkably 

graphic,  especially  that  of  General  Ignatieff . Mr.  Gallenga  also  initiates  us 

into  most  of  the  questions  relating  to  Turkey,  on  which  the  reader  desires  an  un¬ 
biassed  opinion — the  good  and  bad  of  the  character  of  the  Turlcs  themselves,  their 
finances,  their  reforms,  their  relation  to  the  subject  races,  and  the  principal 

influences  that  are  at  work  among  them . But  the  interest  of  his  narrative 

culminates  in  that  group  of  events  which  are  exciting  enough  for  any  work  of 
fiction — the  insurrection  which  overthrew  Abd-ul-Aziz,  and  his  subsequent  suicide  ; 
the  derangement  of  mind  and  ultimate  ejection  from  the  throne  of  his  unfortunate 
successor ;  and  the  massacre  of  the  Pashas  by  Hassan  the  Circassian.  We  also 
obtain  valuable  information  on  such  subjects  as  the  sale  of  slaves  at  Constantinople, 
the  admission  of  Christian  evidence  in  the  law  courts,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
r  ayahs.” 


POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

BITTER  to  SWEET  END  :  a  Novel.  3  vols. 

price  31  s.6d. 

“  A  pleasant,  taking  story,  full  of  interest,  and  entirely  unobjectionable.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

44  There  is  a  genuine  tone  of  humour  about  much  of  the  conversations,  and  a  natural  bearing 
about  the  heroine,  which  give  very  pleasant  reading,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  amusement, 

to  the  book . On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  praise  ‘Bitter  to  Sweet  End.’  ” 

Public  Opinion. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE, 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1877. 

In  which  is  continueci  the  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  by 

MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

ENTITLED 

A  BLUE  STOCKING, 

Is  now  ready  at  all  Booksellers',  Is. 

POPULAR  NOVELS,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  “  Success :  and  How  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

THE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P,”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  A  remarkably  clever  book,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
personages  in  it  are  vigorous  and  life-like,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  exceedingly 
forcible  and  appropriate.”— London. 

THE  BREAKING  of  the  STORM.  From 

the  German  of  Spielhagen,  by  Emily  and  Agnes  Stephenson.  3  vols. 
crown  8vo. 

41  We  must  pronounce  this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels  which  of  late  havo  fhllei? 
to  us  to  criticize.”—  Vanity  Fair. 

AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  From  the 

Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer,  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

[Oh  Tuesday  next . 


At  all  Booksellers’,  5  vols.  crown  8vo.  30s. 

THIERS’S 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

With  Forty-one  fine  Engravings  and  Portraits  of  the  most 
eminent  Personages  engaged  in  the  Revolution. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


AGAINST  HER  WILL.  By  Annie  L. Walker, 

Author  of  “  A  Canadian  Heroine.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


TRUE  WOMEN.  By  Katharine  Stuart. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


A  VERY  OLD  QUESTION:  a  Novel.  By 

T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  Author  of  “  Under  Pressure,”  &c.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  For  ’tia  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love.”— Hamlet. 


THE  RECTOR  of  OXBURY  :  a  Novel.  By 

James  B.  Baynard.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

44  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Church  defence.” 
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THE  WAR. 

rjHHE  Russian  assault  at  Plevna,  for  which  great  pre- 
X  parations  had  been  made,  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  assailants 
have  gained  an  important  advantage  in  taking  thi’ee  re¬ 
doubts  on  the  southern  front  of  the  Turkish  line,  and  in 
carrying  the  formidable  redoubt  of  Gravitza.  But  the  deci¬ 
sive  attack  has  yet  to  take  place.  At  the  same  time,  what  has 
happened  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  Turks,  especially 
as  there  seems  to  be  no  visible  limit  to  the  already  long- 
delay  of  Suleiman  Pasha  in  attempting  or  effecting  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  either  of  the  Northern  armies.  His  mysterious 
inactivity  in  this  respect  has  not  unnaturally  raised 
suspicions  of  his  loyalty,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
openly  expressed  by  Mehemet  Ali.  In  former  wars 
Turkish  officers  of  high  rank  often  showed  themselves 
venal,  and  even  in  the  present  year  Ardahan  was 
probably  purchased  from  its  Governor  by  the  Russian 
commander;  but  no  other  recent  instance  is  known  of 
treasonable  corruption.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Suleiman  committed  a  ruinous  mistake  when  he  wasted 
his  best  troops  in  direct  attacks  on  the  Russian  positions 
in  the  Shipka  Pass;  but  his  desperate  efforts  seem  to 
vindicate  his  good  faith  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment. 
Jealousy  of  rivals,  and  disinclination  to  compromise  his 
independent  command,  are  more  probable  motives  for 
his  present  slackness  than  criminal  disaffection.  In 
the  dangerous  condition  of  Turkey  it  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  there  is  no  unity  of  command,  and 
no  general  who,  like  Omar  Pasha  in  the  last  Russian 
war,  was  allowed  by  general  consent  to  be  the  ablest  of 
the  Turkish  commanders.  According  to  one  conjectural 
theory,  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Sultan’s  brother-in- 
law  still  affects  injui'iously  the  combinations  in  the  field  ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the  reasons  of  a  want  of 
concert  which  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  general  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  Government.  AVhile  Suleiman  Pasha 
is  engaged  in  some  unknown  enterprise,  or  perhaps  re¬ 
duced  to  inaction,  Mehemet  Ali  apparently  displays  little 
vigour  in  an  advance  which  would  have  afforded  the  only 
hope  of  disengaging  the  threatened  arur^  of  Plevna.  It  is 
creditable  to  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  that  he  has 
hitherto  always  met  the  enemy  with  superior  numbers, 
and  that  he  has  consequently  not  incurred  a  single  check  ; 
but,  unless  he  has  some  imperative  reason  for  delay,  the 
slowness  of  his  movements  may  deprive  him  of  the  reward 
of  several  successful  combats.  Detachments  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guard,  which  have  at  last  arrived  in  Bulgaria,  have 
been  directed  to  the  east  to  reinforce  the  hard-pressed 
army  of  the  Czarewitch  ;  and,  unless  Suleiman  Pasha  un¬ 
expectedly  appears  in  the  district  of  the  Lorn,  Mehemet  Ali 
will  receive  no  corresponding  reinforcements. 

The  concentration  of  110,000  men  in  front  of  Plevna 
has  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  employment  of 
the  Roumanian  army,  which  was  in  the  eai’ly  part  of  the 
campaign  regarded  with  contemptuous  indifference.  Of 
40,000  or  50,000  men  nominally  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles,  the  exact  proportion  of  his  own  troops  is 
not  stated.  As  the  Roumanians  were  stationed  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  it  was  correctly  inferred  that  the 
serious  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  centre  and  on  the 
left.  Impartial  witnesses  describe  with  equal  admiration  the 
valour  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  soldiers,  who  are  perhaps 
in  fair  fighting  not  unequally  matched.  The  Roumanians 
have  always  been  considered  an  unwarlike  race,  and  none 


of  their  troops  have  experience  of  active  service.  Their 
artillery  seems  to  be  not  inefficient,  and  the  infantry 
serve  to  fill  up  lines  w'hich  might  otherwise  be  deficient  in 
numbers.  If  the  Roumanians  have  the  bad  fortune  to 
encounter  the  enemy,  it  will  not  be  a  cause  for  surprise  if 
some  catastrophe  occurs.  The  wanton  invasion  of  an  un¬ 
offending  State  fully  deserves  punishment ;  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  decision  between 
peace  and  war,  would  probably  have  to  atone  for 
the  criminal  ambition  of  their  Prince.  The  Proclamation 
in  which  conventional  excuses  are  made  for  the  invasion  of 
Bulgaria  deserves  little  criticism  because,  like  many  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  kind,  it  is  a  mere  tribute  of  wrong  to  justice. 
The  Prince  crosses  the  Danube  because  he  has  received 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  permission  which  he  long 
solicited  in  vain.  At  last  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
wanted ;  and  he  naturally  hopes  for  some  reward  for 
any  service  which  he  may  render.  The  Russian  generals 
must  have  been  short  of  men  when  they  entrusted  to 
their  new  allies  even  a  secondary  share  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  against  Plevna.  The  enterprise  evidently  re¬ 
quired  a  large  force.  The  intrenchments,  which  may 
probably  have  been  strengthened  during  a  month  of 
comparative  leisure,  are  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or 
enormous  redoubt,  open  at  the  back  and  with  the  convex 
curve  facing-  to  the  East.  When  the  Russians  took  Lovatz 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  it  was  supposed  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  surround  and  isolate  Plevna ;  and  it  may  have 
been  in  anticipation  of  such  a  danger  that  Osman  Pasha 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Lovatz  with  a  large  part  of  his 
army.  He  was  recalled  by  the  great  preparations  for  at¬ 
tacking  Plevna  on  the  front.  On  Friday  the  9th,  the 
Russian  and  Roumanian  lines  faced  the  intrenchments  on 
their  whole  length ;  and  violent  attacks  on  several  succes¬ 
sive  days  led  to  no  decisive  result.  It  would  have  been  a  safer 
and  apparently  more  skilful  plan  to  compel  Osman  Pasha  to 
abandon  his  position  by  operations  on  the  flank  and  rear  ; 
but  perhaps  the  advance  of  Mehemet  Ali  may  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  Russian  Staff  of  the  necessity  of  crushing  their 
principal  opponent  before  the  Turkish  armies  could  effect 
a  junction.  For  some  time  past  military  critics  have  ex¬ 
patiated  on  the  advantageous  position  of  the  invaders,  who 
were  acting  on  inner  lines  with  facilities  of  directing  their 
whole  force  either  to  the  east  or  the  west.  The  attack  on 
Plevna  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  strategy 
which  was  often  employed  by  Napoleon.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Russian  cavalry  has  intercepted  the  retreat 
on  Plevna  of  a  considerable  Turkish  detachment  which 
had  moved  to  the  aid  of  Lovatz.  It  is  added  that  a 
Russian  force,  which  may  perhaps  have  advanced  from 
Lovatz,  is  moving  rapidly  on  Sofia,  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  Roumanian  army  lies  between  Plevna  and  Widdin. 
Osman  Pasha  must  have  suffered  a  heavy  blow  if  his  com¬ 
munication  with  Sofia  is  intercepted ;  but,  if  he  is  driven 
out  of  Plevna,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  his  way  through 
any  number  of  Roumanian  troops. 

If  Plevna  is  evacuated,  and  the  tide  of  war  rolls  in  the 
direction  of  Sofia,  the  ostensible  hesitation  of  the  Servian 
Government  will  be  at  once  abandoned.  The  Russians 
have  furnished  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies  in 
credit  and  resource,  the  Servians  will  find  means  to  take 
the  field.  It  had  been  thought  and  said  that  the  era  of 
purely  selfish  wars  was  past,  and  that  henceforth  nations 
would  fight  only  to  avenge  an  injury  or  to  assert  a  right. 
The  ostensible  merit  of  the  contrivance  of  arbitration 
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was  that  it  wa  s  a  remedy  co-extensive  with  the  evil,  for  every 
quarrel  must,  it  was  supposed,  admit  of  judicial  settle¬ 
ment  instead  of  solution  by  force.  Even  when  Russia, 
during  the  present  year,  commenced  a  long-premeditated 
war  against  Turkey,  pretences  of  philanthropic  sympathy 
were  put  forward  to  disguise  the  nakedness  of  ambition. 
It  might  have  been  possible  for  a  tribunal  to  adjudicate  on 
the  grievances  of  which  the  Russian  Government  com¬ 
plained,  although  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  war ;  but  not  even  a  Geneva  arbitrator  could 
take  cognizance  of  claims  which  Roumania  and  Servia  have 
not  even  condescended  to  prefer.  If  these  Governments 
were  compelled  to  assign  reasons  for  their  lawless  attack  on 
an  unoffending  neighbour,  they  could  only  reply  that  they 
hated  the  Turks  on  religious  and  national  grounds,  and 
that  they  willingly  took  the  opportunity  of  fighting  under 
the  protection  of  a  powerful  ally.  Servia  hopes  to 
obtain  an  accession  of  territory ;  and  Prince  Charles, 
if  not  his  subjects,  may  find  in  the  kingly  title  a 
compensation  for  waste  of  treasure  and  of  life.  It 
is  perhaps  useless  to  lament  that  international  law  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  powerless  fiction  ;  but  the  moral  guilt 
of  the  Servian  and  Roumanian  Governments  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  if  at  any  time  the  European  Powers  have 
a  voice  in  the  arrangements  which  are  to  follow  the  war. 
It  is  some  advantage  that  chimerical  projects  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Christian  Principalities  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
have  now  been  exploded.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Bosnian 
or  Bulgarian  State  should  not,  like  Roumania  and  Servia, 
be  an  humble  instrument  of  Russian  ambition.  The 
tacit  permission  accorded  by  Austria  to  Servia  to  join 
in  the  attack  on  Turkey  is  not  a  little  disappointing 
to  the  partisans  of  peace  and  justice.  The  influence 
of  the  German  Government  apparently  preponderates 
at  Vienna  over  prudence  and  patriotic  tradition.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  reasons  for  stimulating  and  aiding  Rus¬ 
sian  projects  of  aggrandisement  are  not  readily  to  be 
understood.  The  paradoxical  theory  that  he  wishes 
to  weaken  the  Power  which  he  effectually  supports  de¬ 
serves  no  serious  attention.  The  systematic  policy  of  a 
great  statesman  cannot  be  attributed  to  practical  irony. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  wishes,  like 
the  Emperor  William,  to  promote  the  continuance  of  the 
war  for  delicate  reasons  of  friendly  regard.  It  is  all  but 
officially  announced  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  has  placed  a 
pressure  on  Austria  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the  military 
susceptibility  of  Russia.  Bloodshed  and  rapine  were  to  be 
prolonged  until  the  military  sentiment,  as  it  is  called,  of 
Russia  had  been  satisfied  by  the  attainment  of  some 
brilliant  success.  Such  are  some  of  the  motives  of  the  holy 
and  sanguinary  enterprise  which  in  a  less  sophisticated 
age  would  have  been  regarded  simply  as  a  war  of  conquest. 


POPE  PIUS  IX. 

WHEN  it  is  probable  or  possible  that  important  con¬ 
sequences  may  follow  the  death  of  a  man  of  eighty- 
five,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  reported  indisposition 
should  attract  general  attention.  The  present  Pope,  though 
he  must  have  an  unusually  vigorous  constitution,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  infirmities  which  ordinarily  attend  his 
time  of  life.  Three  or  four  times  in  every  year  accounts  of 
morbid  symptoms  alarm  his  friends  and  devotees,  and 
perhaps  excite  hopes,  if  Papal  dignities  and  prerogatives 
are  still,  even  to  ecclesiastical  minds,  objects  of  desire.  Seven 
or  eight  years  ago  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  by  superstitious  Roman  Catholics,  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legend,  the  first  Pope  had  reigned  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  none  of  his  successors  had  attained  the  same 
duration  of  office.  When  the  most  restless  and  innovating 
of  Pontiffs  persisted  obstinately  in  living  on  beyond  the 
appointed  term,  his  vitality  seemed  to  be  either  a 
reward  for  his  services  to  the  Church,  or  a  miraculous 
opportunity  for  further  revolutionary  efforts.  Irreverent 
newsmongers  have  been  again  and  again  disappointed 
by  his  recovery  after  illnesses  which  might  have 
been  serious  in  the  case  of  a  younger  man.  A  well-known 
newspaper  Correspondent,  who  has  lately  published  a  book 
on  another  subject,  was,  when  he  was  despatched  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  already  half-way  on  the  road,  through  the 
accident  of  his  having  come  to  Rome,  not  for  the  first 
time,  to  be  present  at  the  death  of  the  Pope.  As  he 
remarks,  with  natural  irritation,  Pius  IX.  will  probably 


outlive  him  and  his  middle-aged  contemporaries,  leaving 
to  a  younger  generation  the  task  of  commenting  on  the 
vacancy  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church.  Sooner  or 
later  the  long-delayed  demise  will  furnish  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  saying  that  nothing  is  certain  to  happen  except 
that  which  is  unexpected.  Pius  IX.,  who  has  a  strong 
sense  of  humour,  has  probably  often  watched  with  amuse¬ 
ment  the  speculations  on  an  event  of  which  the  date  may 
perhaps  be  indifferent  to  himself. 

A  minute  examination  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
the  Pope’s  health  would  be  disagreeable  and  unseemly. 
His  advisers  have  acted  with  good  sense  if  their  promise 
to  furnish  the  Catholic  Governments  with  information  of 
any  imminent  danger  can  be  trusted.  It  seems  that  a  phy¬ 
sician  has  been  summarily  dismissed  on  the  charge  or  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  violated  professional  confidence  by  com¬ 
municating  to  others  unfavourable  reports  of  the  state  of 
his  venerable  patient.  The  gossip  of  Rome  consists  for 
the  moment  largely  of  contradictory  statements  as  to  the 
Pope’s  capacity  for  business  and  for  ceremony.  He  seems 
frequently  to  receive  deputations  of  pilgrims  who  are  dis¬ 
missed  with  commonplace  counsels  and  blessings  ;  and  he 
gives  audience,  according  to  custom,  to  Cardinals  who 
hold  special  functions.  It  can  scarcely  be  thought 
a  strange  phenomenon  that  an  aged  Pope  should 
harmlessly  fall  asleep  while  a  Cardinal  is  reading  a 
long  Report.  The  laity  and  the  inferior  clergy  arer 
happily  for  themselves,  allowed  to  grow  old  and  to  go  to 
sleep  without  risk  of  being  exhibited  as  in  a  glass  case  for 
the  gratification  of  popular  curiosity.  The  attention  which 
is  devoted  to  the  symptoms  of  the  Pope’s  infirmities  is 
not  wholly  personal.  The  Vatican  is  profoundly  occupied 
with  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  next  election,, 
and  with  the  conditions  which  may  facilitate  or  defeat  a 
surprise.  The  Pope  himself  is  not  less  interested  than 
those  who  surround  him  in  the  immediate  consequences  of 
his  own  death.  Pew  persons  at  his  age  are  proof  against 
the  weakness  of  desiring  to  live  after  death  as  long  as 
possible  by  interference  with  the  discretion  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  Reports  are  frequently  current  of  decrees  or 
briefs  by  which  Pius  IX.  designs  to  regulate  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Conclave  which  will  assemble  at  his 
death ;  but  any  usurpation  of  posthumous  authority  will 
be  summarily  disregarded,  unless  it  becomes  superfluous 
by  coinciding  with  the  policy  of  the  dominant  party. 

The  death  of  Pius  IX.,  whenever  it  occurs,  will  be  the 
cause,  or  perhaps  rather  the  symbol,  of  a  decline  in  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  to  judge  whether  his  fanatical  activity  has 
either  retarded  or  precipitated  an  inevitable  catastrophe.. 
The  severe  tests  which  he  has  applied  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
clergy  have  proved  that  they  no  longer  possess  or  value 
any  kind  of  constitutional  independence.  The  Immaculate 
Conception  dogma,  the  audacious  Syllabus,  and  the  absurd 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  were  successively 
swallowed  by  the  hierarchy,  in  virtual  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Pope’s  absolute  despotism.  The  laity,, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  indifferent  to  proposi¬ 
tions  which  they  were  not  required  to  sanction  or  to 
understand.  The  analogy  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
monarchy  is  close  and  instructive.  When  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  suppressed  the  constitution  of  Castile,  or  when 
in  later  times  Napoleon  III.  suspended  Parliamentary  go¬ 
vernment,  both  potentates  aggrandised  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  subjects ;  but  neither  Prance  nor 
Sjiain  became  more  powerful  by  the  change.  The  relations 
between  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  have  been  largely 
modified,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  done  nothing 
to  extend  its  influence.  The  severe  discipline  to  which  the 
hierarchy  has  submitted  is  one  of  the  innumerable  results 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Before  1789,  a  part  of  the 
clergy  in  every  Catholic  country  belonged  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  consequently  the  whole  body  remained  French¬ 
men,  or  Germans,  even  when  they  were  Romish  ecclesi¬ 
astics.  An  ill-paid  peasant  class  has  no  power  of  resistance 
to  usurpation,  and  no  hope  or  interest  which  is  not 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  diminu¬ 
tion  and  equalization  of  endowments  has  denationalized 
the  French  clergy ;  and  perhaps  the  Pope  has  not  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  subordinates  are  disarmed  by  the  same 
process  which  has  secured  their  implicit  obedience.  His 
dealings  with  secular  Governments  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  he  has  not  only  lost 
his  temporal  dominions,  but  he  has  alienated  every  Catholic 
Power,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Spain.  His  pro- 
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tests  against  the  Italian  kingdom,  become  every  day  less 
dignified,  as  time  renders  them  more  and  more  hopeless. 

While  it  is  natural  that  Cardinals  and  inferior  dignitaries 
should  watch  with  anxiety  the  probabilities  of  the  future 
Conclave,  the  importance  of  the  result  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  new  Pope  may  have  been  either  Liberal 
or  anti-Liberal  before  his  election.  The  imposition  of  the 
triple  crown  will  make  him  or  keep  him  Ultramontane.  He 
will  have  no  power,  and  probably  no  inclination,  to  withdraw 
the  extravagant  pretensions  of  his  predecessor.  Even 
against  his  will  and  knowledge  he  must  be  infallible  ;  and, 
having  no  temporal  dominions  to  administer,  he  must 
cultivate  the  religions  zeal  on  which  he  will  depend  for  his 
revenue.  By  some  of  the  associations  which  surround  his 
predecessor  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  profit.  The  age 
and  the  misfortunes  of  Pius  IX.  excuse  a  portion  of  the 
adulatory  language  in  which  he  is  habitually  addressed. 
His  sycophants  have  not  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his 
name  the  affix  of  “  Great,”  but  incessant  repetition  has 
almost  convinced  the  Homan  Catholic  world  that  ho  is 
half  a  saint,  and  a  confessor  if  not  a  martyr.  A  Car¬ 
dinal  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Church  by  the 
free  choice  of  his  former  equals  can  scarcely  pretend 
to  take  possession  of  his  palace  as  “  prisoner  of  the 
“  Vatican.”  Those  who  wish  to  express  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  or  antipathy  to  the  Italian  Government  have 
no  difficulty  in  feeling  or  professing  compassion  for  an 
august  captive,  who  was  once  equally  at  home  on  either 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  His  successor  will  have  lost  nothing  ; 
and  his  elevation  will  not  entitle  him  to  pity.  His  position 
will  nevertheless  be  highly  precarious.  It  may  possibly  be 
prudent  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  to  continue 
for  the  present  the  anomalous  exemption  of  the  Papal 
premises  from  the  national  authority  ;  but  the  arrangement 
is  certainly  not  destined  to  be  perpetual.  The  last  remnant 
•of  temporal  sovereignty  is  destined  to  disappear,  and  there 
is  no  hope  of  compensation  in  the  form  of  spiritual 
aggrandizement.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  powei's 
of  the  Pope  over  the  faithful  further  than  they 
have  been  strained  by  Pius  IX.  The  next  Pope  will, 
so  to  speak,  not  have  been  born  in  the  purple;  and  it 
is  improbable  that  he  will  be  able  to  excite  enthusiasm 
for  his  person.  The  Catholics  treated  with  just  contempt 
the  blandishments  of  whimsical  Protestant  writers  who 
eagerly  assured  them  that  the  Pope’s  spiritual  power  would 
be  advanced  by  the  loss  of  temporal  dignities  and  endow¬ 
ments.  It  wTas  difficult  to  understand  why  dissidents  from 
the  Roman  Church  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  promote 
its  interests.  Ecclesiastical  Rome  has  seen  its  best  days, 
and  the  courtiers  of  Pius  IX.  have  reasons,  which  arc  not 
necessarily  selfish,  for  hoping  that,  in  spito  of  probability, 
his  reign  may  yet  be  prolonged.  . 


MAESIIAL  MACMAHON  AND  IIIS  RIVALS. 

IT  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  French  Government  have 
not  by  this  time  come  to  regret  the  prosecution  of  M. 
Gambetta.  Even  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  points  to  this  conclusion.  Those  who  have  the 
management  of  the  trial  are  evidently  terribly  afraid  lest  the 
country  should  hear  M.  Gambetta’s  defence,  and  resolutely 
determined  to  suppress  the  publication  of  it  by  a  free  use 
of  all  the  means  that  a  French  Executive  can  command. 
The  wiser  heads  in  the  Ministry  must  at  all  events  have 
the  sense  to  see  how  exceedingly  damaging  to  their  reputa¬ 
tion  this  alarm  is,  and  how  absolutely  impossible  it  will  be 
to  guard  against  the  damage  in  the  way  they  propose.  On 
the  theory  on  which  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  was 
founded,  the  oftener  M.  Gambetta  speaks  and  the 
more  widely  his  speeches  are  known,  the  better  for 
the  Conservative  cause.  Every  sensible  Frenchmau 
will  be  terrified  by  his  furious  radicalism,  and  will  be 
the  more  inclined  to  run  to  his  own  Marshal  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Xobody  in  the  Cabinet  really  believes  this  ;  but 
there  must  be  men  in  the  Cabinet  who  see  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  pretend  to  believe  it.  Even  if  they  had 
persuaded  themselves  that  for  some  occult  reason  the 
Government  could  profit  by  seeming  afraid  to  let  M. 
Gambetta  speak,  they  would  certainly  feel  sure  that, 
whenever  he  does  speak,  what  he  says  will  somehow  or 
other  reach  the  ears  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  notion 
that  Frenchmen  can  really  be  kept  from  knowing  what 
concerns  them,  supposing  that  they  care  to  know  it,  argues 
a  very  inadequate  estimate  of  the  national  ingenuity. 


These  considerations  suggest  that  the  wiser  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Government  must  view  with  utter  disap¬ 
proval  the  prosecution  which  some  of  their  colleagues 
have  been  ill-advised  enough  to  persuade  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  institute.  It  is  quite  natural  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  most  foolish  features  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  should  be  those  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  by  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  it.  A  man  who  has  been  warned 
that  he  is  doing  something  injudicious,  and  who  half  sus¬ 
pects  perhaps  that  his  critics  are  in  the  right,  is  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  injudicious  element,  partly  out  of  nervous¬ 
ness  and  partly  out  of  bravado.  He  dare  not  draw  back 
for  fear  of  the  sneers  or  reproaches  of  his  colleagues,  and 
consequently  he  tries  to  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance 
that  if  he  only  goes  on  boldly  enough  he  may  succeed 
better  than  any  one  expects. 

There  would  be  some  interest  in  knowing  what 
the  authors  of  M.  Gambetta’s  prosecution  really  think 
of  the  demeanour  of  the  spectators  at  M.  Thiers’s  funeral. 
The  favourite  prediction  of  the  reactionary  party  has  been 
that  the  Radicals  would  always  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Conservative  Republic.  Nothing  that  the  Republican 
leaders  could  do  would  induce  the  Radicals,  and  especially 
the  Radicals  of  Paris,  to  obey  orders  or  to  submit  to  dis¬ 
cipline.  Probably  this  prophecy  has  often  been  made  in 
perfect  good  faith,  but  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  those  who 
have  hazarded  it  must  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
spectacle  of  last  Saturday.  The  crowds  through  which  the 
funeral  procession  made  its  way  were  evidently  obeying 
orders.  The  grief  of  a  vast  multitude  is  rarely  silent,  and 
thei’e  was  no  special  reason  why  the  Parisian  working 
class  should  feel  any  very  deep  grief  at  the  loss  of  M. 
Thiers.  Either  the  crowd  had  thoroughly  taken  in  what 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  tho  matter  was 
and  how  that  policy  could  best  be  thwarted,  or  they 
had  such  confidence  in  the  superior  knowledge  of  their 
leaders  as  to  do  what  they  were  bidden  to  do  without  asking 
for  reasons.  Whichever  of  these  explanations  is  preferred, 
the  result  is  an  exceedingly  serious  one  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  one  theory,  the  most  impracticable  section 
of  the  Republican  party  has  suddenly  been  endowed  with 
keen  political  acumen.  It  has  realized,  in  fact,  that  it 
cannot  render  the  Republic  a  worse  service  than  by  doing 
anything  which  may  furnish  a  pretext  for  au  appeal  to 
arms.  If  the  Paris  mob  has  come  to  this  point,  the 
chances  of  an  anti-Republiean  Administration  are  small 
indeed.  On  tho  other  theory,  the  most  ungovernable  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  party  has  suddenly  taken  into  its 
head  to  render  prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  to 
leaders  whom  it  can  hardly  bo  said  to  know,  and  whom 
until  now  it  has  certainly  not  trusted.  This  is  not  a  spe¬ 
cially  promising  prospect  for  a  reactionary  Government. 
The  strength  of  the  Republican  organization  has  never 
-  been  so  well  manifested  as  on  the  occasion  of  all  others 
when  evidence  of  organization  was  most  wanted.  Every 
condition  that  could  provoke  disorder  was  carefully  sup¬ 
plied  either  by  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
The  ostentatious  announcements  that  the  garrison  of  Paris 
would  be  confined  to  barracks,  and  that  so  many  rounds 
of  cartridge  had  been  served  out,  were  almost  a  challenge 
to  the  mob  to  show  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  their  ancient 
reputation.  The  refusal  to  allow  the  funeral  mass  to  be 
said  at  the  Madeleine  confined  the  crowd  in  narrow  streets, 
where  all  the  motives  to  irritation  that  are  supplied  by  long 
aud  uncomfortable  waiting  would  be  in  full  activity. 
The  orders  given  to  the  police  not  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  the  cemetery  until  the  funeral  car  had  passed  in 
necessarily  had  the  effect  of  preventing  many  of  those  who 
may  have  wished  to  hear  the  speeches  from  reaching  the 
grave  until  long  after  they  had  been  delivered ;  but  even 
this  caused  no  show  of  irritation.  From  first  to  last  the 
demeanour  of  this  vast  crowd  was  that  of  men  who  see 
through  their  adversary’s  design  and  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  defeat  it. 

O  t  f  % 

Marshal  MaoMahon  s  visit  to  Bordeaux  has  created  a 
belief  that  his  policy  is  undergoing  a  distinct,  if  un¬ 
conscious,  change.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  form  any 
opinion  on  the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  this  view 
is  based.  The  Mayor  made  a  decidedly  Republican 
speech,  and  the  Marshal’s  answer  has  been  generally 
interpreted  in  the  district  as  indicating  au  intention  of 
acting  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  Deputy  Mayor  of  Evreux 
was  not  dismissed  for  his  Republican  speech  until  some 
ten  days  afterwards,  aud  we  must  wait  till  the 
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Marshal  lias  returned  to  Paris  and  reviewed  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  liis  journey  with  his  Ministers  before  we 
can  feel  sure  that  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux’s  language  will 
he  allowed  to  escape  censure.  It  would  be  quite  con¬ 
sonant  with  the  wisdom  which  has  dictated  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  M.  Gambetta  to  destroy  the  momentary  popu¬ 
larity  which  the  Marshal  has  gained  in  the  South  by  some 
fresh  declaration  that,  when  he  speaks  of  his  devotion  to 
the  Constitution,  he  means  the  Constitution  as  interpreted 
by  himself  and  administered  by  his  present  Cabinet.  Still, 
supposing  that  the  Marshal  is  not  misled  by  advisers  who 
care  no  more  for  him  than  they  do  for  France,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  death  of  M.  Thiers  may  affect  his 
policy  after  the  elections.  The  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
will  necessarily  be  deprived  of  the  personal  character  which 
it  would  have  borne  if  M.  Thiers  had  lived.  Down  to  the 
3rd  of  September  the  Republicans  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  drive  the  Marshal  to  resign.  They 
were  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  on  the  electors.  They  had  a  candidate 
in  M.  Thiers  whom  they  believed  to  be  more  popular  and 
more  trusted  than  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  their  chief 
anxiety  was  how  to  bring  M.  Thiers’s  candidature  before  the 
public  before  the  President’s  chair  was  technically  vacant. 
Now  there  is  no  one  whom  they  can  bring  forward  with 
anything  like  the  same  assurance  of  success.  M.  Gr^vt 
will  be  an  excellent  party  leader,  and  M.  Gambetta  has 
made  immense  advances  in  moderation  and  self-control ; 
but  neither  of  them  are  candidates  whom  a  prudent  elec¬ 
tion  agent  would  advise  the  Republicans  to  run  against  the 
Marshal,  unless  they  were  forced  to  push  matters  to 
extremities.  If  there  is  no  longer  the  same  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  displace  the  Marshal, 
the  struggle  at  the  polling-booths  will  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  be  directed  more  against  the  Marshal’s  Ministers 
than  against  himself.  If  he  will  consent  to  govern  with 
decent  regard  to  Parliamentary  usage,  it  will  plainly  be 
better  for  the  Republicans  that  there  should  be  no  Presi¬ 
dential  election  till  1880.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Septennate  has  run  out  its  allotted  time  in  peace,  and  that 
France  has  lived  and  prospered  under  Republican  insti¬ 
tutions  since  1S71,  will  be  a  strong  argument  for  not 
making  any  change.  In  proportion  as  the  Republican 
Opposition  is  directed  more  against  the  Cabinet  and  less 
against  the  Marshal,  the  Marshal  himself  may  be  more 
tolerant  of  it.  However  close  may  be  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  a  sovereign  and  his  Ministers,  he  usually  feels  that 
a  slight  to  them  is  very  much  less  heinous  than  a  slight  to 
himself.  Marshal  MacMahon  will  hardly  recall  M.  Simon, 
but  he  may  be  willing  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of  Broglie, 
and  to  renew  the  experiment  of  a  Left  Centre  Ministry. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

nnHE  annual  Report  on  Indian  Railways  by  Mr.  Dan- 
-1-  VERS,  which  has  just  been  published,  contains  much  inte¬ 
resting  matter.  In  India  the  construction  and  management 
of  railways  furnish  a  test  of  English  administration.  They 
exhibit  the  two  forms  of  English  administration,  that  by 
the  State  and  that  by  private  Companies  ;  and  both  forms 
are  attended  with  great  and  increasing  success.  The  whole 
length  of  Indian  railways  is  about  seven  thousand  miles  ; 
and  although,  when  the  cost  of  construction  is  considered, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions 
sterling  have  been  expended  on  making  and  stocking  the 
existing  lines,  this  may  seem  much  to  have  done,  yet  in 
view  of  the  extent  and  capabilities  of  India  it  is  evident 
that  the  railway  system  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
main  lesson  of  this  Report  is,  not  that  so  many  miles  of 
railway  have  been  constructed,  but  that  Indian  railways 
have  begun  to  pay.  Why  Indian  lines  now  pay  is  the 
question  which  Englishmen  interested  in  India  have  to  ask 
themselves.  And  the  answer  is,  because  the  management 
on  the  best  lines  is  admirable  and  affords  an  example 
and  stimulus  to  the  rest,  because  the  tariff  is  very  low, 
because  the  natives  love  locomotion,  and  because  India  can 
grow  anything  for  which  a  new  market  springs  up.  The 
East  Indian  Railway,  more  especially,  is  managed  as  few 
lines  are  managed  in  the  world.  It  is  a  model  of  good 
administration ;  and  those  avIio  have  charge  of  it  have 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  directing  in  the  best  way 
from  home  the  affairs  of  a  railway  situated  in  a  remote 
dependency.  The  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when  it  will 
be  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  buy  the  main  line  on  the 


terms  of  giving  for  it  the  average  price  of  tlTST  shares 
during  the  last  three  years  before  the  date  of  purchase 
arrives.  Probably  the  average  price  will  be  found  to  be 
about  125b  for  every  100 b  share.  At  this  price  the 
purchase  would  be  very  advantageous  for  the  State.  It 
could  borrow  the  money  at  4  per  cent.,  so  that  it  would 
have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  original  outlay.  The  line 
will  certainly  yield  7  per  cent,  as  a  minimum.  In  round 
figures  the  State  would  gain  460,000b  a  year  by  the  purchase, 
and  it  cannot  forego  such  an  advantage.  In  one  shape 
or  other  the  State  must  be  paid  for  not  exercising 
its  right  of  purchase.  It  can  either  ask  for  a  sum  in  cash 
down,  which  the  railway  might  raise  by  the  creation  of 
debenture  stock,  or  it  must  have  an  annual  income  from 
the  railway,  whether  fixed  as  a  rent  charge  or  varying 
with  the  amount  of  profits.  But,  provided  that  the  State 
does  not  make  a  bad  bargain,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  moment  that  the  guaranteed  lines  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  private  Companies.  The  interest  of 
Englishmen  in  India  is  very  languid,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  their  private  interests  should  compel  as  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  as  possible  to  study  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  country.  Private  enterprise  aids  State  management 
by  friendly  rivalry  and  the  introduction  of  other  than  mere 
Governmental  ideas.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  some 
small  amount  of  patronage  in  India  should  be  independent 
of  the  Government,  and  that  a  few  Englishmen  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  in  India  without 
having  to  bow  down  before  the  local  authorities,  and 
without  having  passed  through  the  mill  of  Govern¬ 
ment  training.  The  Indian  Government  is  a  very 
good  Government  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  more 
than  human  nature  will  permit  that  it  should  alto¬ 
gether  escape  the  faults  of  a  centralized  Government 
with  rapid  changes  of  its  chief.  It  is  often  dictatorial,  and 
sometimes  harsh,  and,  both  as  a  check  on  it  aud  for  their 
own  comfort,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  English 
administrators  who,  though  co-operating  with  it  in  their 
own  sphere,  are  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  it  for  main¬ 
tenance  or  promotion. 

When,  however,  the  East  Indian  is  taken  as  the  best 
specimen  of  a  successful  Indian  railway,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  its  success  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fortunate  accident  of  its  being  in  possession  of  a 
coalfield  which  enables  it  to  carry  cargo  at  one  sixth  of  the 
cost  which  its  chief  rival,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular, 
has  to  bear.  No  doubt  it  is  principally  through  this 
cheapness  of  coal  that  it  is  able  to  work  the  whole  traffic 
on  its  main  line  at  34  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
But  the  reassuring  feature  in  the  present  position  of 
Indian  railways  generally  is  that  the  revenue  is  on 
the  increase  throughout  the  whole  system.  The  net 
revenue  during  the  year  1876  was  4,564,823b,  com¬ 
pared  with  3,647,868b  in  the  previous  year.  This  includes 
the  revenue  both  from  the  guaranteed  and  the  State  lines, 
and  on  the  State  lines  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
mileage  opened  for  traffic.  But  the  total  net  receipts  from 
the  State  linos  were  only  113,401b,  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
crease  of  revenue  was  almost  wholly  derived  from  the 
guaranteed  lines.  And  what  is  especially  encouraging  is 
that  the  advance  has  not  been  only  on  the  main  lines  of 
the  Companies.  Branches  have  heen  made  which  pay 
handsomely  on  their  cost.  Two  branches  of  the  Bombay 
and  Baroda  railway  earned  one  5'i4  and  the  other  6^23 
per  annum  on  their  cost ;  and  the  Company  has  succeeded 
in  showing  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  railways 
can  be  made  very  cheaply  in  India.  A  branch  to  Pah, 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  of  the  5  feet  6  inch  guage, 
has  been  built  for  4,000b  a  mile.  This,  however, 
must  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  case,  since  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  construct  railways  very  cheaply  in  India 
when  they  have  to  cross  rivers.  It  is  the  recurring  floods 
in  India  that  make  railways  necessarily  expensive  and 
interrupt  traffic ;  and  the  State,  which  takes  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  enforce  economy,  cannot  reduce  the  cost  of 
construction  to  a  very  low  level.  The  Rajpootana  is  the 
most  important  line  which  has  been  made  on  the  narrow 
or  metre  guage.  It  is  400  miles  long,  and  cost  upwards 
of  6,000b  a  mile.  This  is  certainly  not  very  cheap ;  but 
the  results  of  the  construction  of  this  line  show  that  the 
State  may  hope  to  recoup  its  outlay  on  lines  which  are 
well  chosen  and  economically  made.  Twenty  miles  more 
were  opened  in  1876  than  in  1875,  an<^  some  increase  in 
traffic  might  therefore  be  expected.  But  the  actual 
advance  was  from  63,000b  of  net  receipts  to  84,000b,  or 
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33  per  cent. ;  and  tbe  increase  was  equally  perceptible  in 
the  returns  from  passengers  and  goods.  The  working  ex¬ 
penses  were  63  per  cent.,  which,  though  not  high  for  a  new 
line  passing  through  a  district  the  resources  of  which  are 
only  very  partially  developed,  is  considerably  above  the 
average  of  the  whole  Indian  system.  With  an  in¬ 
creasing  traffic  the  expenses  will  decrease,  and,  as  the 
Rajpootana  line  already  pays  nearly  4  per  cent,  on  its  cost, 
it  will  soon  bring  in  a  clear  profit  to  the  State  which  will, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  be  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  further  lines. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  Rajpootana  cannot  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  general  yield  of  the  State  lines.  On  three 
lines  the  State  incurs  positive  loss,  and  the  working  ex¬ 
penses  exceed  the  receipts.  Bat  tho  whole  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  the  State  lines  does  not  exceed  fifteen  millions, 
and  the  money  value  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  State 
over  the  East  Indian  Railway  alone  is  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  any  loss  which  this  outlay  may  have  involved. 
Before  long  not  only  will  the  State  have  nothing  to  pay  on 
the  general  balance  of  the  guaranteed  interest,  but  it  will 
be  recouped  by  the  guaranteed  lines,  through  its  power  of 
purchase,  for  its  losses  on  the  lines  which  it  has  made  itself 
either  for  military  purposes  or  to  open  up  districts  not 
as  j'et  rich  enough  to  repay  the  outlay  on  railway  com¬ 
munication.  It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  Sir  John 
Strachey  should  have  recently  declared  that  the  railways 
were  the  most  hopeful  element  in  Indian  finance.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  railways  have  begun  to  pay,  but  that  they 
have  begun  to  pay  because  the  general  production  of  India 
has  increased.  The  secret  of  Indian  railway  success  is  that 
very  low  freights  have  been  found  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  natives.  Passengers  are,  on  some  lines,  carried  for  less 
than  a  farthing  a  mile,  and  rates  as  low  as  a  halfpenny  a 
ton  per  mile  have  been  charged  with  good  effect  for  the 
carriage  of  grain,  seeds,  coal,  and  other  staple  products.  A 
granary  for  England  has  been  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Indus,  notwithstanding  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  seaport.  A  rapidly  increasing  production  of 
grain  and  seeds  has  sprung  up  in  the  provinces  watered  by 
those  rivers,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  and  seed  carried  on 
the  Indian  railways  has  quadrupled  in  five  years.  As  Mr. 
Danvers  says  in  the  concluding  words  of  his  Report,  India 
supplied  England  with  jute  when  the  supply  of  hemp  from 
Russia  was  stopped  by  the  Crimean  war,  and  she  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  us  jute  ever  since.  The  same  may  now 
happen  with  respect  to  wheat  and  barley.  Other  pro¬ 
ducts  will  also  appear  in  the  market.  A  country  with 
a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  corn,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  as  well  as  coffee,  opium,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  must  possess  powers  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
regular  and  cheap  transport,  will  be  ready  to  meet  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  It  is  true  that  such 
calamities  as  the  present  famine  are  not  only  appalling  in 
themselves,  but  must  seriously  affect  the  financial  position 
of  India.  But  the  present  famine,  awful  and  costly  as  may 
be  its  consequences,  is  an  exception  to  a  state  of  growing 
prosperity,  and,  whatever  may  be  tho  burden  it  may  entail, 
that  burden  will  be  supported  by  a  country  which,  owing 
to  good  government  and  the  introduction  of  railways,  is 
getting  richer  every  day. 


AMERICA. 

rpHE  railway  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
-*  have  been  naturally  followed  by  a  political  agitation 
for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects.  There  is  probably 
some  foundation  for  the  commonplace  which  affirms  the 
tendency  of  democratic  institutions  to  discourage  illegal 
violence.  Malcontents  of  all  kinds,  if  they  retain  any  trace 
of  conscience  or  common  sense,  would  rather  alter  the  laws 
in  their  own  interest  than  break  them.  Legalized  injus¬ 
tice  is  more  effective  and  more  secure  than  the  triumphs 
of  irregular  violence.  The  railway  disturbances  afforded 
a  new  illustration  of  the  soundness  and  strength  of 
American  society.  The  Federal  authorities,  and  most  of 
the  State  Governments,  used  force  without  hesitation  for 
the  suppression  of  disorder.  By  a  convenient  fiction  it  is 
always  assumed  in  the  United  States  that  insurgents  and 
other  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  are  aliens  who  have  not 
i  yet  assimilated  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  Native 
citizens  feel  no  responsibility  for  the  misdeeds  of  European 
'  immigrants,  and,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  shoot  them,  the 
process  is  less  painful  than  if  it  were  applied  to  born 


Americans.  The  general  diffusion  of  prosperity  has  for 
the  most  part  served  as  a  safeguard  against  the  communistic 
doctrines  which  are  imported  by  German  or  Bohemian 
workmen.  The  conflagration  or  destruction  of  valuable 
rolling  stock  at  Pittsburg  could  evidently  not  enrich  either 
the  community  at  large  or  any  of  its  members,  and  the 
violent  interruption  of  traffic  must  have  caused  great 
inconvenience.  The  President,  the  commanders  of  the 
Federal  troops,  and  the  Governors  of  States  were  assured 
beforehand  of  public  support  and  approval  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection  at  any  cost  of  life  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Government  of  Pennsylvania  had  shortly  before 
found  it  advisable  to  hang  a  dozen  miners  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  similar  outrages  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  of  their 
own.  A  Government  which  derives  its  authority  from  a 
majority  of  the  whole  population  can  afford  not  to  be 
unduly  squeamish.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  railway  riots, 
having  done  no  good  to  their  promoters,  will  not  soon  be 
repeated. 

The  later  phases  of  the  controversy  are  less  satisfactory. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  railway  disturbance  it  was 
found  that  the  militia  and  the  poorer  classes  in  general 
either  sympathized  with  the  rioters  or  were  afraid  to  oppose 
them.  It  consequently  occurred  to  speculative  politicians 
that  an  adroit  use  of  the  prejudices  of  tho  working  classes 
might  help  them  to  the  attainment  of  influence  and  power. 
An  agitation  for  the  direct  representation  of  labour  has 
already  attained  considerable  dimensions ;  and  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio  has 
thought  it  expedient  to  support  the  movement.  It  is 
strange  that  a  claim  which  has  of  late  years  been  often 
preferred  in  England  should  not  have  been  professedly  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States.  An  American  politician  of 
large  experience  not  long  since  remarked  that  “  we  always 
“  flatter  the  working  men,  but  nobody  ever  heard  of 
“  a  working  man  getting  a  place.”  In  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  corruption  and  jobbery  tend  to  mitigate  some 
of  the  baneful  tendencies  of  democracy.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  admixture  of  artisans  would 
deteriorate  the  character  of  Congress ;  but  direct  re¬ 
presentation  is  designed,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  economic  anomalies.  The  Working  Men’s  Con¬ 
vention  of  Ohio  has  propounded  a  wordy  document  which 
might  have  been  framed  by  the  Paris  Communists  or  the 
Ghent  Congress.  To  some  plausible  and  even  rational 
demands  arc  added  proposals  for  “  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
“  or  charters  giving  special  privileges  to  individuals  or 
“  companies  to  the  detriment  of  labour.”  “  For  the  pur- 
“  pose  of  abolishing  the  wages  system,  all  industrial  enter- 
“  prises  are  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
“  ment  as  fast  as  practicable,  and  operated  by  free  co- 
“  operative  unions  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people.” 
Proposals  of  this  kind  may  probably  have  been  suggested 
by  communists  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
solitary  article  of  popular  faith  is  a  belief  in  the  omniscience 
and  omnipotence  of  some  ideal  Government  of  the  future. 
Even  if  Congress  were  to  pass  a  law  in  the  words  of  the 
programme,  Americans  would  never  dream  of  allowing  the 
Government  to  assume  the  control  of  manufactures  and 
industrial  enterprises.  Neither  the  “  authoritarian  ” 
nor  the  “  collective  ”  type  of  industrial  organization  has 
attractions  for  the  American  any  more  than  for  the 
English  mind.  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  political  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  agitation  that  they  should,  in  the  hope  of 
attaining  office,  adopt  and  propagate  mischievous  delusions 
which  they  probably  despise ;  but  the  vote  of  a  naturalized 
Bohemian  counts  for  as  much  as  that  of  a  native  American  ; 
and  perhaps  indigenous  workmen,  though  they  would 
never  in  practice  surrender  their  independence,  may  be 
attracted  by  high-sounding  phrases  which  purport  to 
advocate  their  interests.  It  is  thought  possible  that  the 
agitation,  which  is  a  kind  of  aftertaste  or  echo  of  the  rail¬ 
way  riots,  may  affect  the  autumn  election  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  late  speech 
at  Mansfield  in  Ohio,  indicated  a  disposition  to  court  the 
favour  of  the  new  organization.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
Congress  would  pass  laws  for  the  establishment  of  maxi¬ 
mum  rates  of  freight,  which  are  probably  prescribed  by  the 
special  Acts  under  which  the  Companies  are  established. 
It  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  avow  such  opinions 
before  the  railway  system  of  America  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  completed.  Money,  and  especially  foreign  money, 
would  have  been  less  easily  procured  if  it  had  been  under¬ 
stood  that  State  charters  were  subject  to  revision  to  the 
detriment  of  proprietors  and  bondholders.  Capitalists  confer 
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an  enormous  benefit  on  districts  by  providing  them  with 
railways  on  consideration  of  receiving  certain  rates  for 
freight  and  passage.  A  general  law  to  limit  profits  at 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  or  in  England  of  a  Railway 
Commission,  is  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  ;  but  the  oddest 
grievance  of  which  Mr.  SHERMAN  complains  is  not  that  the 
rates  are  too  high,  but  that  they  are  too  low.  He  asserts 
that  on  four  principal  systems,  constituting  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States,  the 
average  amount  received  for  freight  and  passengers  does 
not  pay  the  cost  of  running  the  lines.  If  the  statement 
is  well  founded,  English  shareholders  will  understand 
the  reasons  which  make  their  investments  unprofitable. 
But  Mr.  Sherman  knew  his  business  as  a  political 
speaker  too  well  to  express  sympathy  for  plundered  capi¬ 
talists.  His  professed  objection  to  low  fares  was  that  the 
Companies  were  unable  to  pay  sufficient  wages  to  their 
men.  Between  the  Grangers,  who  insist  on  arbitrary 
reduction  of  rates  for  the  benefit  of  freighters,  and  the 
champions  of  drivers  and  stokers,  American  railway  pro¬ 
prietors  are  not  in  an  enviable  position.  If  they  received 
high  dividends  instead  of  barely  meeting  their  working 
expenses,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  they  should  pay 
their  men  higher  wages,  if  they  could  obtain  a  supply  of 
labour  at  the  actual  rate.  The  only  consolation  of  the 
shareholders  is  that  the  railway  chairmen  and  other  high 
officials  contrive  in  some  unexplained  way  to  amass  large 
fortunes. 

On  another  point,  ■which  has  caused  much  anxiety  and 
discontent  among  Republicans,  Mr.  Sherman  gave  assurances 
which  were  probably  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The  President, 
in  his  celebrated  Circular,  had  distinctly  prohibited  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
management  of  elections,  though  they  were  of  course 
entitled  to  record  their  votes.  His  decree  struck  at  the 
influence,  and  even  the  means  of  livelihood,  of  many  of 
his  most  active  supporters.  In  default  of  percentages 
levied  on  salaries  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  primary  assemblies,  of  conventions,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  electoral  machinery.  It  seemed  anomalous  that  place¬ 
holders  who  had  almost  without  exception  earned  their 
appointments  by  activity  in  elections  should  not  continue 
the  services  for  which  they  had  been  paid  in  advance. 
The  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  the  President,  in  no  way  concerned  or  interested 
the  political  managers.  Mr.  Sherman,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  his  chief,  has  removed  the  alarm 
which  was  caused  by  the  proposal  of  a  practical 
reform.  He  announced  that  office-holders  may  with 
impunity  take  part  in  elections,  provided  their  employ¬ 
ment  does  not  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  As  they  will  themselves  be  the  judges  of 
the  compatibility  of  their  different  functions,  the  practices 
which  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Jackson  to  the 
Presidency  of  General  Grant  are  formally  sanctioned  and 
revived.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  the  custom  to  avow 
that  functionaries  meddled  with  elections  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  their  official  duties.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  President  will  acquiesce  in  the  virtual 
revocation  of  his  Circular.  In  practice  he  could  scarcely 
effect  his  object  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  his 
Ministers.  The  numerous  placeholders  who  depend  on  the 
Treasury  have  now  received  notice  that  they  are  both  per¬ 
mitted  and  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  party.  Mr.  Sciiukz,  who,  like  the  President,  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  Civil  Service,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  make  his  subordinates  understand  that 
they  hold  office  by  a  different  tenure. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  MANCHESTER. 

IAOR  some  years  past  Manchester  has  been  building  a 
-  very  magnificent  Town  Hall.  It  takes  a  column 
of  the  Times  to  enumerate  the  architectural  beauties  and 
municipal  conveniences  which  have  thus  been  bestowed 
upon  the  city.  When  Manchester  had  done  so  much 
honour  to  itself,  it  thought,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  Queen 
might  be  persuaded  to  bestow  upon  the  faithful  citizens 
the  exceptional  glory  of  a  royal  visit.  The  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  Queen’s  apparent  dislike  to  being  anywhere 
else  when  she  can  be  in  Scotland,  seem  quite  enough  to 
account  for  the  refusal  which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
directed  to  return  to  this  invitation.  Manchester,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  great  a  city  to  believe  that  its  Sovereign  can 


decline  to  visit  it  for  so  simple  a  reason  as  that  she  had 
rather  not.  “  The  disappointment,”  says  the  account  in 
the  Times,  “  gave  rise  to  rumours  that  some  personal  oppo- 
“  sition  to  the  Mayor  had  been  at  work.”  Worse  than  this, 
“  it  was  openly  stated  that  some  of  his  own  townsmen 
“  had  been  actively  using  influence  against  the  success  of 
“  the  invitation.”  Whether  Manchester  can  hold  a  soul  so 
base  as  thus  to  plot  against  its  chief  magistrate  in  the 
hour  of  municipal  triumph  is  more  than  we  can  say.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  Queen  would  have 
listened  to  any  personal  gossip  of  the  kind  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  her,  or  would  have  seen  in  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester  anything  else  than  the  representative 
of  the  second  city  in  England.  Defeated  in  their  desire 
to  have  the  hall  opened  by  the  Queen,  the  Corporation 
wisely  determined  not  to  look  beyond  their  own  body. 
The  Mayor  himself  handled  the  golden  key  and  took 
the  chief  place  at  the  dinner  that  followed.  The  only 
trace  of  the  soreness  left  by  the  Queen’s  refusal  is 
to  be  seen  iu  the  Bishop  of  Manchester’s  speech.  At 
first,  when  he  is  found  saving  that  at  some  future  day 
the  Queen  may  “regret  the  day  ”  when  she  stayed  away 
from  Manchester,  the  reader  is  alarmed  at  the  dark 
prospect  which  the  Bishop  seems  to  foreshadow  for  the 
British  Monarohy.  The  next  sentence,  however,  makes 
the  Bishop’s  meaning  at  once  clearer  and  less  startling. 
He  assures  Her  Majesty  that  if  she  comes  to  Manchester 
to-morrow  she  will  find  in  the  welcome  of  the  citizens  no 
trace  of  the  disappointment  she  has  caused  them.  It  is 
plain  from  this  that  the  regret  which  the  Bishop  predicts 
that  the  Queen  will  one  day  feel  is  simply  the  regret  of  a 
generous  heart  left  mourning  by  the  unexpected  gratitude 
of  men.  The  most  devoted  subject  cannot  object  to  his 
Sovereign  being  the  victim  of  this  amount  of  sorrow. 

There  was  an  obvious  propriety  in  making  Mr.  Bright 
the  principal  guest  of  the  evening.  Manchester  and  he 
have  parted  company  for  twenty  years,  but  it  will 
always  be  one  of  the  city’s  chief  distinctions  that  the  first 
orator  of  his  time  represented  her  citizens  iri  Parliament, 
and  was  associated  with  her  in  the  movement  which  set 
England  free  from  a  mischievous  fiscal  system.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  on  none  of  the  many  similar  occasions  on  which 
Mr.  Bright  has  been  called  on  to  speak  has  he  had  to  re¬ 
turn  thanks  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  is  evidently 
of  opinion  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  not  a 
body  to  be  greatly  thankful  for.  It  has  lost,  he  thinks,  all 
the  vigour  that  it  possessed  some  nine  years  ago,  and  is 
afflicted  with  a  languor  that  is  almost  distressing.  Mr. 
Bright’s  remedy  is  change  of  air.  Nothing  will  do  the 
House  of  Commons  any  real  good  except  being  sent  back 
to  the  country.  Perhaps  if  the  experiment  were  tried,  Mr. 
Bright  would  find  that  the  distressing  languor  he  com¬ 
plains  of  had  been  communicated  to  the  electors.  Unfortu- 


heroic  or  sensational  measures  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  revival  of  taste  for  less  ambitions  legislation.  The 
country  no  longer  desires  to  disestablish  a  Church  iu  one 
Session  and  to  remodel  a  land  system  in  another,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  more  disposed  to  take  up  the  less  attractive, 
though  not  necessarily  less  important,  subjects  which  were 
put  aside  to  make  way  for  these  grander  exploits.  It  seems 
useless  to  expect  that  such  unexciting  matters  as  law  re¬ 
form  or  public  health  will  ever  be  forced  upon  a  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Parliament.  It  is  not  the  languor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  is  the  cause  why  no  great  work  has 
been  done  during  the  present  Parliament.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  to  he  looked  for  in  the  languor  that  charac- 
tei’izes  the  Government.  Under  their  management  useful 
measures  do  not  even  come  to  the  birth  ;  and  this 
is  the  less  to  bo  regretted  because,  if  they  did,  there 
would  certainly  not  be  strength  to  bring  them 
forth.  Pew  Ministries  have  done  less  to  realize  their 
own  programme  of  really  useful  legislation.  With  a 
majority  docile  and  confiding  beyond  most,  with  a  country 
destitute  of  any  specific  desires  as  regards  public  business, 
and  willing  to  take  with  gratitude  anything  that  the 
Government  chose  to  give  it,  the  statute-book  since  their 
accession  to  power  has  remained  singularly  empty  of  im¬ 
portant  measures.  In  exciting  times  the  country  knows 
exactly  what  it  wants,  and  consequently  it  is  sure  of  getting 
it  from  the  Government.  In  times  like  these  the  country 
does  not  know  what  it  wants,  and  consequently  it  is 
essential  that  the  Government  should  bo  at  the  pains  to  V 
supply  the  knowledge. 

The  difference  between  the  Mr.  Bright  of  to-day  and  the 
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Mr.  Bright  of  some  years  since  was  very  well  shown  in 
his  reference  to  a  “combination  whose  object  is  not  only  to 
“  diminish  the  time  of  labour  and  the  products  of 
“  labour,  but  to  increase  the  remuneration  for  labour.” 
It  was  hardly  necessary  perhaps,  in  addressing  an 
audience  of  employers,  to  warn  them  that  every  half- 
hour  by  which  they  diminish  the  time  of  labour,  and 
every  farthing  by  which  they  raise  the  payment  of  labour 
which  is  not  raised  by  economic  and  proper  causes,  they 
are  aiding  to  increase  the  difficulties  under  which  England 
struggles  in  sending  the  products  of  her  industry  to  foreign 
countries.  This  should  rather  have  been  reserved  for  an 
audience  of  woi’king-men.  But  it  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Bright,  on  an  occasion  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  typical  celebration  of  Lancashire  industry,  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  utter  such  a  warning.  Mr.  Bright 
is  not  usually  an  alarmist,  but  his  views  of  the  prospects  of 
British  trade  are  decidedly  gloomy.  The  larger  the  amount 
of  capital  that  is  sunk  in  machinery  the  more  important 
it  becomes  that  this  machinery  should  be  made  to  run  as 
long,  and  to  do  as  much  work,  as  possible.  That  some¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  relays  is  the  natural  remedy  for  the 
present  difficulty  is  plain  ;  and  it  would  have  been  useful 
if  Mr.  Bright  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  showing  how 
such  a  plan  might  be  worked  without  any  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  comfort  or  reasonable  leisure  of  the 
workman. 

Mr.  Bright  may  be  wrong  in  drawing  so  sharp  a  contrast 
between  the  policy  which  made  railways  in  India  and  the 
policy  which  would  have  preferred  to  make  canals.  It  is 
held  by  some  authorities  that  the  absence  of  railways  in 
Southern  India  is  the  main  reason  why  the  famine  there  is 
so  much  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  famine  in  Bengal. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exacting  payment  for  water 
supplied  for  irrigation  are  very  great,  and  there  is  not  a 
complete  agreement  even  on  the  point  whether,  if  irriga¬ 
tion  had  been  more  generally  introduced,  it  would  have 
proved  a  specific  against  drought.  We  have  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  going  thus  far  with  Mr.  Bright.  Famines 
have  now  taken  their  place  as  one  of  the  regular  pheno¬ 
mena  with  -which  Indian  administi’ation  has  to  deal,  and  it 
is  absurd  to  go  on  treating  them  as  though  they  were 
merely  calamities  to  be  relieved,  not  calamities  to  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  whole  question  of  Indian  public  works 
needs  to  be  reviewed.  We  want  to  know  what 
the  works  are — if  there  be  any — which  would  make 
the  recurrence  of  famine  impossible,  what  the  cost 
of  these  works  may  be  expected  to  be,  and  what 
portion  of  this  cost  India  itself  can  be  made  to  bear.  The 
necessary  information  on  these  three  points  may  possibly  be 
locked  np  in  the  India  Office,  but  it  has  certainly  not  been 
given  to  the  public.  *  In  the  presence  of  a  famine  of  such 
tremendous  magnitude  as  that  under  which  Southern  India 
is  now  suffering,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld  if  it  exists, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  collecting  it  if  it  does 
not  exist. 


THE  SPANISH  TARIFF. 

TRANSLATION  of  the  Spanish  Tariff  has  been 
issued  from  the  Foreign  Office,  with  an  explanatory 
report  by  Sir  John  Walsh  am.  It  was  already  known  that 
discriminating  duties  were  imposed  to  the  detriment  of 
English  trade  ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  operation  is  for  the 
first  time  fully  explained  by  the  Charge  d’Affaires.  It 
seems  to  be  the  practice  in  Spain  for  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment  to  be  allowed  a  large  discretion  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  the  imposition  of  duties.  The  late  changes  are 
effected  by  Royal  Decree  in  the  exercise  of  powers  which 
had  previously  been  granted  by  the  Cortes.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  had  obtained  authority  to  revise  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  articles  of  commerce,  or,  in  other  words,  to  increase 
or  reduce  the  duties,  on  the  ostensible  ground  of  changes 
which  might  have  taken  place  in  their  value.  The  Cortes 
probably  feel  confidence  that  the  Government  will  never 
use  any  discretion  which  it  may  acquire  except  to  the 
detriment  of  commerce;  for  they  empower  the  Minister 
to  impose  a  special  surcharge  on  “  the  produce, 

I  “  vessels,  and  exports  of  countries  that  in  any  way 
“  harm  our  produce  and  commerce.”  To  foreigners  it  seems 
jj  nscless  to  enact  an  elaborate  tariff  and  afterwards  to  allow 
V  the  Government  to  raise  the  duties  on  any  articles  which 
j  may  be  inconveniently  good  or  cheap ;  but  it  is  fair  to 
i  admit  that  the  Government  has  not  up  to  the  present  time 
put  in  force  the  arbitrary  power  which  it  possesses.  The 


controversy  with  England  arises  out  of  another  clause  in 
the  same  enactment.  The  Government  is  empowered  “  not 
“  to  apply  the  reduction  in  the  duties  which  may  result 
“  from  the  revision  of  the  tariff  to  the  produce  and  exports 
“  of  any  other  countries  than  those  which  concede  to  Spain 
“  most-favoured-nation  treatment.”  It  appears  from  Sir 
John  Walsham’s  statement  that  all  foreign  countries  are 
equally  subject  to  every  increase  which  is  made  in  the 
duties.  The  English  grievance  applies  only  to  the  partial 
and  capricious  application  of  reductions  which  are  granted 
to  Germany,  Austria,  and  several  other  countries  which 
have  commercial  treaties  with  Spain  containing  a  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause.  The  same  treatment  is  applied  to 
France  and  the  United  States,  from  which,  as  from 
England,  the  Spanish  Government  wishes  to  extort  certain 
commercial  concessions. 

The  pretext  for  a  measure  which  is  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  impediments  in  the  way  of  English 
commerce  is  transparently  absurd.  If  England  is  not 
bound  by  treaty  to  concede  to  Spain  the  treatment  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  it  is  notorious  that  Spanish  produce 
is  in  fact  admitted  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  which 
are  imposed  on  similar  articles  from  any  other  country. 
Discriminating  duties  have  long  been  abolished,  for  the- 
benefit,  not  of  foreign  traders,  but  of  domestic  consumers. 
Germany  may  have  bound  itself  not  to  tax  Spanish  goods 
more  highly  than  goods  from  France  or  Italy.  England 
taxes  goods  from  every  quarter  alike,  if  they  are  taxed  at 
all.  The  corresponding  disadvantages  which  are  imposed 
on  French  and  American  trade  may  possibly  have  a  better 
justification  or  excuse  ;  for  the  tariffs  of  both  countries  arc 
complicated  with  protective  provisions.  The  injustice  to 
England  is  much  more  obvious  than  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  redress ;  but  it  will  be  generally  thought  that,  as 
long  as  the  differential  tariff  is  maintained,  there  is  no 
need  to  make  political  or  commercial  concessions  of  any 
kind  to  a  State  which  all  but  avowedly  inflicts  on  England 
a  deliberate  wrong.  The  very  words  of  the  law  to  which 
the  Spanish  Government  appeals  fail  to  support  the 
official  interpretation.  The  power  to  withhold  reductions 
is  confined  to  the  produce  or  exports  of  countries  which 
fail,  not  to  promise  to  concede,  but  actually  to  concede 
most-favoured-nation  treatment.  No  nation  is  favoured 
by  English  commercial  legislation  more  highly  than 
another.  It  is  idle  to  complain  that  a  promise  to  pay  has 
not  been  given  where  payment  has  in  fact  been  made. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  Government  fully 
understands  the  invalidity  of  its  own  contention;  but, 
having  a  definite  object  to  gain,  it  affects  to  treat  as  a 
differential  duty  the  unequal  taxation  of  two  different 
articles. 

The  law,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  really  point 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  alcoholic  scale  of  wine  duties.  The 
pretence  that  France  is  favoured  to  the  detriment 
of  Spain  in  the  form  of  a  differential  duty,  because 
claret  pays  a  lower  duty  than  sherry,  is  wholly  un¬ 
tenable  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  Spain  may 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  distinction  if  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  If  raw  materials 
of  manufacture  were  subject  to  duty  in  England,  Russia 
might  perhaps  remonstrate  against  the  admission  of  jute 
on  less  favourable  terms  than  hemp.  The  proceedings  0f 
Spain  are  objectionable  as  attempts  to  extort  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  penalty  a  concession  which,  if  it  is  just,  will 
certainly  bo  sooner  or  later  voluntarily  conceded.  No 
English  statesman  wishes  either  to  injure  Spain  or  to  grant 
exceptional  privileges  to  any  other  foreign  country.  The 
alcoholic  scaleof  duties  has  been  maintained  since  i860  prin- 
cipally  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  definite  opinions  on  commercial  legislation  are  not 
to  be  lightly  treated.  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wines, 
though  it  might  be  theoretically  defensible,  would  be  in 
practice  inconvenient  and  unmanageable.  The  actual  scale 
of  duties  was  established,  not  on  the  assumption  that  port 
and  sherry  are  dearer  than  claret,  but  because  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wines  are  fortified  with  an  admixture  of  spirit 
which,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment,  might  compete  with 
other  combinations  of  alcohol.  English  Consuls  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  often  explained  in  their  official  Reports 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  an  excessive  adulteration  of 
Peninsular  wines  by  spirits,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
brandy  costs  more  than  wine.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  alcohol  in  sherry  bears  the  same  chemical  character 
with  the  unmixed  spirit  which  is  charged  with  a  heavy 
duty ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  brandied  sherry 
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practically  competes  as  an  article  of  consumption  with 
gin,  whisky,  or  brandy.  Although  it  might  probably  bo 
easy  to  extract  the  alcohol,  the  wine  would  be  spoilt  in  the 
pi’oeess  ;  and,  if  the  operation  were  otherwise  feasible,  the 
prevention  of  irregular  practices  would  not  tax  too  severely 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  felt  a  natural  and  pardonable  prejudice 
in  favour  of  exact  fiscal  symmetry.  His  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  was  offended  by  an  ostensible  anomaly,  as 
when,  misled  by  a  superficial  analogy,  he  proposed  to  make 
Clubs  pay  duty  in  their  supposed  character  of  licensed 
victuallers.  On  that  occasion  he  discovered,  before  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  taxation  would 
involve  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  which  he  had  hoped  to 
augment  by  a  few  hundred  pounds.  It  is  possible  that  his 
alcoholic  scale  may  not  produce  advantages  equivalent  to 
the  commercial  and  diplomatic  complication  which  it  has 
produced. 

While  the  first  condition  of  successful  negotiation  is  the 
possession  of  power  to  injure  the  other  party,  or  to  with¬ 
hold  from  him  a  benefit,  threats  and  actual  injuries  are 
awkward  preliminaries  to  a  bai’gain.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  English  Government,  not  having  been  previously 
convinced  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  alcoholic  scale,  will  at 
once  alter  the  course  of  legislation  because  a  rude  and 
offensive  measure  of  taxation  has  been  adopted  by  Spain. 
It  would  at  least  have  been  prudent  to  hold  differential 
duties  in  reserve,  until  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
rule  would  be  permanently  maintained.  As  the  Spanish 
Government  has  chosen  to  assume  an  unfriendly  attitude,  it 
is  perhaps  not  unlucky  that  there  is  still  time  to  suspend 
a  gratuitous  concession  which  has  been  accidentally  de¬ 
layed.  It  has  indeed  been  contended  that,  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  interference  with  the  contraband  trade  of  Gibraltar 
is  just,  it  ought  to  be  undertaken  without  regard  to  any  ex¬ 
traneous  question  ;  but  the  neutrality  which  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  maintained  in  reference  to  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  and  foreign  smugglers  need  not  become  benevo¬ 
lent,  especially  when  there  are  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  other  European  Go¬ 
vernment  would  so  far  exceed  its  obligations  as  to  aid, 
against  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  the  perverse 
revenue  regulations  of  Spain.  The  proposed  ordinance  has 
already  caused  universal  dissatisfaction  at  Gibraltar,  and  it 
is  expected  to  produce  great  irritation  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  neighbouring  Spanish  coasts.  The  political 
reasons  in  its  favour  may  perhaps  preponderate  over 
serious  objections ;  but  a  voluntai’y  boon  is  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  discharge 
of  a  duty.  The  Spanish  Government  may  perhaps 
find,  when  the  question  is  once  more  raised,  that  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  zeal  has  abated,  or  that  unexpected  impe¬ 
diments  have  arisen.  A  man  must  pay  a  lawful  debt  to 
a  neighbour  who  may  have  made  himself  disagreeable, 
but  he  is  not  bound  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  If  the  Spanish 
Government  wishes  for  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
tobacco  from  Gibraltar,  it  will  do  well  to  reconsider  the 
new  differential  duties. 


FLOODS  IN  LONDON. 

1^1  OR  one  or  two  days  this  week  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  have  been  in  conflict  with 
one  of  the  primary  forces  of  nature,  and  in  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night  the  struggle  will  have  to  be  renewed  under  possibly 
less  favourable  conditions.  This  week  the  wind  bas  be¬ 
haved  unusually  well ;  when  it  might  have  blown  from  the 
East  it  blew  from  the  West,  and  when  it  did  blow  from 
the  West  it  blew  neither  so  hard  nor  so  long  as  it  was 
expected  to  blow.  In  consequence  of  this  the  tides  in  the 
Thames  have  not  risen  to  their  highest  point ;  and,  though 
a  good  deal  of  water  flowed  over  into  the  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  damage  done  was  not  very  great.  If  the 
equinoctial  gales  come  at  the  regular  time,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  that  the  dwellers  in  Lambeth  or  Southwark  will 
be  equally  lucky  iu  the  high  tides  which  are  due  about  the 
23rd  of  this  month  ;  and,  even  if  they  escape  then,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  caught  in  the  winter.  If  the  disaster  were 
one  that  could  not  be  either  foreseen  or  guarded  against, 
there  would  be  no  use  in  calling  attention  to  it.  People 
who  choose  the  banks  of  tidal  rivers  for  a  dwelling- 
place  must  expect  to  have  to  reckon  with  high  tides. 
Rut  these  periodical  floods  occur  at  perfectly  ascertained 
intervals,  and  could  be  prevented,  so  far  as  any  injurious 


consequences  to  health  and  preperty  are  concerned,  by  a 
very  moderate  outlay.  They  are  not,  like  the  floods  in 
some  inland  rivers,  the  result  of  exceptionally  wet  seasons. 
On  certain  known  days  in  every  year  the  tide  in  the  Thames 
rises  to  a  height  which,  if  the  wind  is  in  a  particular  quarter, 
ensures  the  flooding  of  the  districts  which  lie  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  river.  Considering  what  a  riverside 
district  in  the  middle  of  London  is,  what  manner  of 
people  they  are  that  live  in  it,  what  sort  of  houses  they 
live  in,  how  closely  they  are  packed,  and  how  small  are 
their  means  of  recouping  themselves  for  any  accidental 
losses,  no  argument  is  needed  to  show  how  much  suffering 
these  floods  cause.  Why,  then,  are  not  the  required  means 
taken  to  guard  against  them  ?  Simply  because  the  body 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  idea  of  a  municipality  for  the 
whole  of  London  refuses  to  bear  the  cost.  All  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  done  might  easily  have  been 
done  before  winter,  and  probably  even  earlier ;  and  the 
cost,  on  the  admission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
would  have  been  so  small  as  hardly  to  constitute  a  percep¬ 
tible  addition  to  the  rates.  The  ground  of  the  Board’s  inac¬ 
tion  is  its  contention  that  it  is  not  jnstly  liable  for  the 
expense  of  works  which  ought  properly  to  be  done  by  the 
Vestries  of  the  several  parishes.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
soundness  of  this  plea  that  it  should  have  failed  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  which  the  Thames  Floods  Prevention  Bill 
was  referred.  A  Parliamentary  Committee  is  a  reasonably 
impartial  judge  as  between  one  metropolitan  authority  and 
another  ;  and  it  would  have  been  only  a  reasonable  conces¬ 
sion  to  an  opinion  which  will  almost  certainly  be  confirmed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the  Board  of  Works  had  con¬ 
sented  to  modify  the  Bill  and  to  take  the  cost  upon  itself. 
It  is  no  slight  matter  deliberately  to  condemn  the  river¬ 
side  parishes  of  South  London  to  a  repetition  of  the 
miseries  which  the  floods  of  last  winter  entailed  on  them  ; 
but  it  is  this  responsibility  and  nothing  less  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  has  chosen  to  assume. 

Probably  the  explanation  of  its  determination  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  when  the  question  was  first  under  discussion,  the 
liability  was  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  not  as  the  virtual  governors  of  London,  but  as  the 
builders  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  was  so  easy  to  argue 
that,  if  the  Embankment  was  the  cause  of  the  floods,  those 
who  made  the  Embankment  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of 
keeping  out  the  floods,  that  it  was  only  natural  that  this 
plea  should  be  made  the  most  of.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
believed  that  they  could  show  that  the  floods  were  not  due 
to  the  Embankment,  and  they  did  not  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  to  show  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  of  exemption.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 
that  the  floods  would  have  been  pretty  nearly  as  high  and 
pretty  nearty  as  frequent  even  if  there  had  been  no  Em¬ 
bankment;  and  it  follows  from  this  that,  in  their  character 
of  builders  of  the  Embankment,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
cannot  fairly  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  works  between 
which  and  the  Embankment  there  is  really  no  connexion. 
But  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  not  in  the  position  of  mere 
private  builders.  If  they  were,  it  would  be  sufficient,  no 
doubt,  to  show  that  their  building  had  not  done  the  mis¬ 
chief  it  was  alleged  to  have  done,  and  that  therefore  no 
claim  for  compensation  could  possibly  lie  against  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  the  builders  of  the  Embank¬ 
ment  are  also  the  acting  municipality  of  London.  Any  claim 
that  may  be  successfully  set  up  against  them  in  this  latter 
capacity  is  not  in  the  least  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
this  same  claim  has  been  mistakenly  urged  against  them  in 
the  former  capacity.  The  real  point  for  consideration  is 
upon  whom — all  reference  to  the  Embankment  being  laid 
aside — the  cost  of  protecting  London  against  Thames  floods 
naturally  falls.  Stated  in  this  way,  there  can  be  little  hesi¬ 
tation  as  to  the  aiiswer.  If  there  is  any  outlay  which  can 
fairly  be  charged  on  the  whole  city,  it  is  surely  that  which 
goes  to  keep  the  Thames  within  due  bounds.  This  is  at 
least  as  much  a  matter  of  metropolitan  concern  as  the 
opening  of  new  streets  or  new  gardens.  If  it  is  objected 
that  the  whole  of  London  will  not  profit  by  the  immunity 
against  floods  which  it  is  desii’ed  to  give  to  certain 
parishes,  the  answer  is  that  few  public  works  are  equally 
useful  to  all  those  who  have  to  pay  for  them.  After  all, 
what  interest  has  Islington  in  the  Thames  Embankment  ? 
If  the  excuse  on  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  dis- 
posed  to  ride  off  is  to  be  allowed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
any  further  improvements  effected  in  London. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  last  Session  it 
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would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  the  Government  very 
severely  for  not  taking  any  additional  work  upon  them¬ 
selves.  But  for  this  they  would  certainly  have  laid  them¬ 
selves  open  to  censure  by  not  assuming  the  charge  of  the 
Thames  Floods  Prevention  Bill  when  its  authors  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  it.  The  abandonment  of  a  measure 
so  indispensable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  many  of 
those  with  whose  well-being  they  are  charged  was  a 
distinct  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Board  were 
ready  to  allow  the  riverside  parishes  of  South  London  to 
be  washed  out  of  their  houses  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  winter  rather  than  be  at  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  necessary  barriers  against  an  overflow,  it 
was  for  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the  decision 
of  the  Select  Committee.  An  application  for  a  mandamus 
against  a  municipality  to  compel  it  to  undertake  works 
which  it  may  be  very  gi’eatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  that  some  one  should  undertake  would  astonish 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench ;  and,  if  the  Law  Courts  cannot 
give  any  aid,  there  is  nobody  but  Parliament  from  whom 
it  can  bo  looked  for.  But  aid  from  Parliament  is  more  and 
more,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  aid  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  when  the  resistance  of  a 
body  so  powerful  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Woi'ks  has 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  only  by  a  very  unusual  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  that  a  private  member  could  hope  to 
carry  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  compel¬ 
ling  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  execute  a  public  work 
against  their  will.  Even  when  he  had  got  it  through, 
there  would  still  remain  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
support  which  he  had  been  able  to  command  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  might  entirely  fail  him  there.  It  is  only  therefore 
on  the  plea  of  the  want  of  time  that  the  Government  can 
excuse  themselves  for  taking  no  precautions  against 
Thames  floods  before  the  winter.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  excuse  will  not  hold  good  for  another  Session,  and  in 
that  case  Mr.  Cross  ought  to  ascertain  what  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  intend  to  do  about  the  Bill,  and,  if  it 
appears  that  they  are  not  proposing  to  go  on  with  it,  to 
make  it  a  Government  measure.  No  part  of  it  is  disputed, 
we  believe,  except  the  clause  which  leaves  the  Metropolitan 
Board  to  find  the  money  ;  and,  if  the  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  this  is  a  just  arrangement,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  offer  any  objection.  If  the 
sufferings  of  the  coming  winter  cannot  now  be  prevented, 
the  Government  can  at  least  insure  that  they  shall  have  no 
successors. 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE. 

T T7 IIENEVER  we  see  the  term  “interesting”  applied  to  a 
VV  character  it  excites  an  especial  curiosity.  Perhaps  there 
are  few  epithets  so  flattering;  but  when  we  attempt  to  define  it  we  find 
it  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  apart  from  oneself,  to  make  it 
other  than  a  personal  question ;  we  cannot  say  what  is  interesting 
in  the  abstract  apart  from  what  is  interesting  to  us.  Of  course, 
indeed,  it  is  this  alliance  between  the  interesting  and  the  interested 
that  gives  the  epithet  its  meaning  and  constitutes  the  charm.  We 
can  define  a  sensible,  an  amiable,  a  generous  person  without  our 
individuality  being  concerned  ;  but  if  we  set  about  a  definition  of 
the  interesting,  assuming  the  same  conditions,  we  are  pulled  up  at 
once  by  the  consciousness  of  the  standard  being  different  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  treat  the  question  in  the  general  or  from  our  own  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view.  If  we  would  say  what  sort  of  persons  are 
interesting  to  the  world  at  large  we  assume  a  cynical  spirit ; 
the  abstract  interesting  person  is  another  creature  altogether  from 
the  man,  who  has  the  honour  to  interest  us.  We  invest  him 
with  touches  of  the  sentimental,  the  lackadaisical,  the  Byronic, 
the  affected,  the  sham  and  illusory,  to  fit  him  as  the  ideal 
of  the  common  run  of  undiscerning,  easily  deceived  men  and 
women ;  but,  if  we  are  interested,  it  must  needs  be  by  some 
choice  special  grace  of  nature  which  it  implies  some  fellow-feeling 
on  our  part  to  detect  and  bring  into  prominence.  Our  highest 
sympathies  may,  however,  be  awakened  long  before  we  know  why  ; 
and  the  question  what  it  is  in  some  men  that  separates  them  by 
this  marked  distinction  from  their  fellows  may  cost  one  some 
expense  of  thought  while  the  interest  excited  is  at  its  strongest. 

We  have  said  that  personal  considerations  come  in  first  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  People  may  indeed  think  a  man  interesting 
without  any  prospect  of  personal  experience  of  his  qualities  ;  but, 
when  driven  to  justify  their  preference,  they  will  find  it  to 
rest  on  a  belief  of  mutual  affinity;  the  interesting  person  is 
supposed  to  have  an  exceptional  share  of  sympathy,  not  for  the 
world  at  large  probably,  but  for  those  worthy  of  his  sympathy. 
He  must  be  capable  of  strong  human  likings  and — as  inseparable 
from  strong  likings — strong  dislikes.  The  interesting  person  that 
pleases  us  is  a  marked  character,  but  differs  from  the  character 


often  so  described  by  being  not  easy  to  read.  If  there  is  any 
one  point  essential  to  the  interesting  person,  it  is  a  touch  of 
mystery.  Nobody  is  really  interesting  who  does  not  stimulate 
curiosity,  whom  wre  think  we  know  all  round,  who  leaves  no 
room  lor  guessing.  There  must  be  something  supposed  to 
exist  that  is  not  altogether  of  a  piece  with  appearances.  Nobody 
is  interesting  who  can  be  interpreted  by  general  lawrs,  who 
needs  no  tenderness  of  insight,  who  awakens  no  speculation.  The 
difference  between  those  who  excite  strong  personal  feeling — we 
are  not  speaking  now  of  close  personal  relations — and  those  who  are 
generally  esteemed  for  their  important  or  great  qualities  lies  in 
some  such  point  as  this.  The  latter  do  not  excite  the  imagination ; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  that  faculty  whose  exercise  gives  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  sense  of  intellectual  power  to  its  possessor. 
We  may  respect  and  admire  a  man  without  being  drawn  towards 
him ;  we  are  drawn  towards  the  man  of  interesting  qualities  by 
the  suspicion  of  some  latent  attraction  over  and  above  his  open 
and  definable  worth  and  value,  which  attraction  our  penetration  is 
to  discover ;  for  of  course  tbe  more  the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
and  observation  gives  us  to  do — the  more  he  exercises  our 
acuteness — the  larger  space  he  fills  in  our  minds.  Nor  does 
the  interesting  character  maintain  it3  attraction  if  it  becomes, 
as  it  were,  independent  of  our  indulgence.  We  must  have 
our  points  of  superiority  ;  our  award  must  go  for  something.  The 
topmost  point  of  success  has  its  advantages,  but,  as  a  station  to 
pose  upon,  it  does  not  specially  interest.  We  shall  find  in  all  fiction 
that  success  detracts  from  this  quality.  The  interesting  characters 
are  those  to  whom  the  reader  is  kinder  than  their  surroundings. 
As  a  hero,  who  so  interesting  as  Ilamlet  P  not  only  because  from 
beginning  to  end  he  is  a  mystery,  but  because  the  reader  is  for 
ever  excusing,  explaining,  making  discoveries.  In  the  absence  of 
this  particular  quality,  Walter  Scott,  great  as  he  is,  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  many  examples  of  the  “  interesting  person  ” ;  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  is  the  almost  too  obvious,  and  as  such  commonplace, 
exception.  Most  beautiful  touches  of  romantic  interest  there  are 
in  his  personages,  but  not,  we  should  say,  in  his  leading  characters. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  interested,  but  that  our  praise 
expresses  itself  in  other  epithets.  Wherever  principles  and  tem¬ 
perament  are  in  strong  antagonism,  there  the  novelist  at  least  aims 
at  the  quality  we  are  speaking  of,  appointing  the  reader  arbiter  in  the 
conflict.  It  is  this  that  gives  misfortune  its  value  in  fiction,  espe¬ 
cially  the  misfortune  of  being  misunderstood  and  undervalued. 
The  reader  is  brought  into1  a  particular  and  close  relation  with 
the  sufferer,  and  sees  further  than  his  blind  companions  of  the 
story. 

In  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  interesting,  we  are  claiming  more 
comprehension  of,  and  insight  into,  his  character  than  in  attributing- 
to  him  positive  qualities.  In  fact,  there  is  an  assumption,  a  certain- 
claim  of  equality,  in  conferring  the  title.  To  be  a  fit  subject  for 
it,  a  man  must  have  more  in  him  than  he  shows  to  everybody ; 
we  detect,  or  at  least  suspect,  some  striking  or  amiable  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  outside  tone  and  bearing.  Persons  of  weak  or  excitable 
minds  are  constantly  finding  people  interesting  through  mere  mis¬ 
take  and  blundering.  We  would,  therefore,  take  no  one’s  judgment 
on  this  point  whom  we  consider  to  be  himself  wholly  with¬ 
out  this  delicate  quality.  The  one  purpose  and  aim  of  affectation- 
is  to  excite  interest,  and  undiscerning  people  who  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  real  and  sham  respond  to  the  appeal;  but  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  essential  to  the  genuine 
gift,  it  is  truth  and  nature.  Many  natural  people  are  not  interest¬ 
ing,  but  no  one  who  is  not  natural  can  be  interesting  to  sensible 
people.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  may  not  be  a  side  of  conceal¬ 
ment  or  display,  for  interest  attaches  to  complex  characters;  but 
it  is  only  where  we  see  nature  assert  itself  that  we  are  interested 
Every  contradiction  between  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  man, 
the  character  borne  before  the  world,  and  his  inner  life,  excites  an 
interest,  and  where  this  contradiction  is  revealed  in  an  unexpected 
devotion  to  the  simpler  duties  and  affections,  the  person  who 
shows  it  is  eminently  interesting.  Biography  reveals  these  con¬ 
trasts.  Poor  Charles  Lamb,  so  airy  and  witty  in  speech,  knot-  a 
to  the  world  even  as  a  boon  companion,  with  his  hidden  grief  and 
his  lifelong  sacrifice  which  few  would  have  undertaken  and 
fewer  still  could  have  endured  to  the  end,  is  a.n  example  t 
and  Cowper,  in  the  strange  contrast  between  his  humour  and 
his  gloom,  between  his  domestic  winning  gentleness  of  character 
and  the  harsh  severity  of  his  graver  verse,  was  pre-eminently 
interesting  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contaet. 
There  is  another  contrast  which  is  equally  interesting,  especially 
to  minds  with  a  strong  bent  of  their  own,  and  ever  in  search  of 
illustrations  on  views  and  points  on  which  their  own  faculties  art- 
exercised.  We  do  not  suppose,  for  example,  that  Lord  Wellesley 
was  abstractedly  a  case  specially  to  our  purpose ;  but  Macaulay 
writes  of  him,  “  I  am  particularly  curious,  and  always  was,  to  know 
him.  lie  has  made  a  splendid  figure  in  history,  and  his  weaknesses, 
thqugh  they  make  his  character  less  worthy  of  respect,  make  it 
more  interesting  as  a  study/’  Going  on  to  give  a  description  of 
the  person  of  that  distinguished  man,  he  says,  “Such  a'blooming 
old  swain  I  never  saw  ;  hair  combed  with  exquisite  nicety,  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  driven  snow,  and  a  star  and  garter  put  on  with  care  and 
skill.”  Perhaps,  though  this  does  not  answer  to  any  ideal  of  the 
interesting,  there  is  something  to  our  point  in  the  notion  of  a 
mind  occupied  with  statesmanship  linked  to  a  person  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  petit  maitre.  But,  if  weaknesses  even  of  the  smaller  kind 
may  add  to  interest,  they  must  be  clear  of  moral  taint.  The 
“  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,”  if  his  greatness  and 
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wisdom  did  not  make  him  interesting,  would  not  be  rendered  so 
by  bis  meanness,  except  as  a  psychological  study. 

The  biography  of  Macaulay  himself  shows  him  to  the  outside 
world  in  an  interesting  light,  with  all  the  elements  of  the  un¬ 
expected.  While  he  shone  before  the  world  in  one  character, 
he  had  an  inner  life  which  no  stranger  could  have  attributed  to 
him,  and  this  inner  life  was,  as  it  seems,  the  more  intense  and  en¬ 
grossing  of  the  two.  To  ill-natured  people,  even  to  persons  with 
nothing  but  his  public  aspect  and  circumstances  to  go  by,  his  bril¬ 
liancy,  versatility,  and  domineering  powers  of  speech  might  seem 
to  represent  the  whole  man  ;  and  these  qualities  clo  not  make  a  man 
interesting  ;  in  fact,  he  was  too  much  of  a  prodigy  for  the  epithet  to 
occur  to  anybody  as  descriptive  ;  still  no  reader  of  his  biography 
can  withhold  it.  There  are  men  idolized  in  their  families,  and  dull 
or  fantastic  to  the  world  at  large,  who  are  properly  interesting  to 
nobody,  the  element  of  nature,  pure  and  unalloyed,  being  wanting ; 
but  Macaulay’s  letters  to  his  sisters,  and  the  delighti'ul  image  they 
raise  of  his  home  life,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  blaze  of  his  public 
fame,  constitute  him  a  specimen  example.  On  this  point  literary 
people  prove  themselves  no  better  judges,  invested  with  no  keener 
discernment,  than  common  folks.  It  is  amusing  to  read,  along  with 
these  domestic  revelations,  Miss  Martineau’s  summary  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  man  as  author,  politician,  and  social  star.  To  be  sure, 
her  book  makes  it  apparent  that  nobody  was  very  interesting  to 
Miss  Martineau  but  herself  and  those  to  whom  she  was  inte¬ 
resting.  We  are  quite  open  to  Macaulay’s  faults,  so  we  need 
not  produce  here  the  long  string  of  offences,  failures,  and  errors 
with  which  she  leads  up  to  her  conclusion : — “  My  own  impression 
is,  and  always  was,  that  the  cause  of  the  defect  is  constitutional. 
The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  he  wants  heart.  lie  appears 
to  be  wholly  unaware  of  this  deficiency;  and  the  superficial 
fervour  which  suns  over  his  disclosures  probably  deceives  himself, 
as  it  deceives  a  good  many  other  people ;  and  he  may  really 
believe  that  he  has  a  heart.  To  those  who  do  not  hold  this  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  his  career  it  must  be  a  very  mysterious 
thing  ....  that  he  should  never  have  achieved  any  complete 
success.”  People  in  the  turmoil  of  literary  work — its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  vanities  and  small  transient  triumphs — are  not  at  all  in  a 
condition  to  detect  the  hidden  and  to  see  behind  the  curtain  of 
manner.  However,  wre  do  not  know  whether  even  the  testimony 
of  Macaulay’s  home  life  would  have  influenced  the  exponent  of 
Positivism  in  her  verdict. 

In  all  notable  public  examples  the  element  of  mystery  carries 
it  over  everything  else  in  exciting  and  sustaining  interest.  We 
see  this  conspicuously  in  Swift,  so  profoundly  interesting  to  the  last 
century ;  though  in  his  case  the  mystery  did  not  admit  of  resolu¬ 
tion  into  contradictory  excellences.  Descending  to  the  domestic 
and  social  standards  of  this  quality,  we  should  say  that  in 
family  life  those  are  most  interesting  who  are  most  fully  known 
to  the  observer,  whose  intricacies  of  character  have  been  a  long 
study ;  while  in  social  life  it  is  the  new  and  unfamiliar,  which  has 
to  be  guessed  at,  that  gives  the  most  amusing  and  exciting 
exercise  to  this  vein  of  observation.  The  lovers  of  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  always  expecting  to  make  discoveries  of  more  than  meets 
the  eye,  of  depths  unsuspected  by  the  careless  and  indifferent ;  but 
they  are  impatient  and  often  miss  what  they  are  looking  for.  The 
really  interesting  character  grows  in  interest,  and  only  fully 
reveals  itself  to  the  constant  sympathy  of  a  kindred  nature. 

We  think  it  may  be  observed  that  the  epithet  is  oftener 
applied  to  men  than  to  women,  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  women,  in  their  easy,  unscientific  way,  are  much  oftener 
students  of  character  than  men;  and,  as  men  play  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  world,  they  are  naturally  the  objects  of  this 
study.  But  also  it  may  be  that  mystery,  if  we  may  so  apply 
the  word,  belongs  rather  to  man’s  organization.  Those  who  do 
not  take  much  pains  in  the  choice  of  their  epithets,  but  use  those 
in  vogue,  will  call  a  woman  charming  where  they  would  call  a 
man  interesting ;  both  epithets  connect  the  object  of  admiration 
with  the  admirer.  The  man  who  calls  a  woman  charming  has  both 
felt  her  charm  and  believes  himself  to  be  tbe  object  of  an  intention 
to  please.  The  praise  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  may  be 
bestowed  without  this  condition,  but  there  is  always  a  subtle 
affinity  between  the  interesting  man  and  the  person  interested, 
between  the  charming  woman  and  the  person  charmed. 


SOCIAL  USES  OF  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

AMONG  the  benefits  which  steam  has  conferred  on  mankind, 
speakers  at  public  dinners  too  often  forget  to  number  the 
social  uses  of  railway  stations.  It  is  not  in  London,  or  in  very 
large  towns,  that  these  gifts  of  progress  are  properly  used  or 
appreciated.  The  traveller’s  first  thought  when  he  gets  into  a 
great  railway  station  is  to  get  out  of  it  again.  He  dashes  at  his 
luggage,  if  he  is  in  England,  with  the  reckless  courage  and  savage 
delight  in  battle  which  the  Times  wrongly  holds  to  be  peculiar  to 
Turks  and  Russians.  The  breast  works  erected  at  Paddington, 
for  example,  in  the  interests  of  the  defence,  can  hardly  resist  the 
charge  of  tourists.  Fluttered  ladies  hop  anxiously  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  skirmish,  and  point  unregarded  fingers  at  this  or  that 
article  of  property.  Man  goes  in  with  more  energy,  tears  a  port¬ 
manteau  from  the  heap,  drags  it,  or  has  it  dragged,  to  a  cab,  and 
speeds  away  in  insolent  triumph,  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror 
trailing  his  foe  at  the  chariot-wheels.  In  a  Continental  station 
the  same  haste  and  eagerness  to  leave  the  scene  transmutes  or 


translates  itself,  as  scientific  novelists  like  to  say,  into  mere 
fretting  and  fuming.  A  Government  is  denounced  for  call¬ 
ing  itself  Constitutional  or  Republican  while  it  immures  its 
!  subjects  in  gloomy  sulles  d’attente.  The  incapacity  of  foreigners 
for  freedom  is  loudly  commented  on  ;  and,  in  short,  the  tourist 
lets  all  the  world  know  that  railway  stations  do  a  prison  make,  and 
waiting-rooms  a  cage. 

When  one  leaves  the  hurry  and  struggle  of  Paris  or  London  for 
the  more  squalid  bustle  of  large  country  towns,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  men  there  have  quite  a  different  way  of  regarding  railway  sta¬ 
tions.  •*  Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take  these  for  a  hermitage.”  The 
quotation  is  not  precisely  correct  to  the  letter,  for  a  hermitage  is 
the  last  place  that  a  smart  young  clerk,  or  a  collier  on  a  holiday, 
or  a  fanner  from  the  rural  districts  around,  is  likely  to  enjoy.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  the  adjectives  “  innocent  ”  and  “  quiet  ”  are  less  appro¬ 
priate  than  middle-class  and  festive.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Cavalier’s 
poem  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  different  views  of  railway 
stations  which  travellers  and  country  townspeople  take.  In  the 
latter  the  station  is  all  that  the  Xccrxv  was  t°  the  ancient  Spartan, 
all  that  the  club  is  to  the  Londoner,  all  that  the  pothouse  is  to  the 
miner,  and  Tattersall’s  to  the  betting  man.  The  life  of  country 
towns  is  monotonous,  and,  for  some  unknown  atmospheric  reason, 
it  always  rains  in  a  trading  country  town.  The  tall  chimneys 
refuse,  like  free-born  English  nuisances,  to  consume  their  own 
smoke.  The  citizens  are  therefore  obliged  to  consume  it  with  every 
breath  they  draw.  In  happy  modern  England,  in  Darlington, 
Newcastle,  and  so  on,  they  have  inhaled  from  childhood  the  noxious 
vapours  which  now  make  our  famous  air  that  a  slave  cannot 
breathe.  A  stranger,  too,  cannot  breathe  it  with  comfort,  or  with¬ 
out  feeling  as  if  he  had  been  eating  percussion-caps  and  enjoying 
the  fragrant  fumes  of  lucifer-matches.  The  natives  are  not  sen¬ 
sibly  affected  by  it,  but  their  unconscious  uneasin°ss  shows  itself  in  a 
constant  thirst  for  such  American  drinks  as  gin-sling  or  for  whisky 
and  Apollinaris  water.  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  rail¬ 
way  station  these  beverages  would  have  to  be  sought  for  at 
taverns.  But  here  the  refreshment-room,  which  the  hurried 
traveller  dislikes  and  despises,  justifies  its  existence.  Any  student 
of  his  fellow-creatures  who  is  detained  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
large  country  station  will  find  that  the  first,  second,  and  third-class 
refreshment-rooms  are  not  intended  for  him  or  for  the  like  of  him. 
If  he  adventures  himself  and  mildly  asks  for  a  bun  or  a  glass  of 
beer,  he  is  repelled  by  the  stony  glare  and  unconcealed  contempt 
of  a  mature  young  lady  of  thirty.  Probably  he  is  accustomed  to 
this  sort  of  treatment,  not  only  from  the  maidens  who  wait  in 
refreshment-rooms,  but  from  the  nymphs  who  speed,  or  ought 
to  speed,  his  winged  words  down  the  electric  wires.  He  has 
doubtless  supposed  that  all  these  are  a  kind  of  company  of 
Diana,  “  who  leads  the  precise  life.”  An  hour  at  a  railway 
station  proves  that  Diana,  like  her  archer  brother,  does  not 
always  keep  the  bow  strained.  Though  no  trains  may  be  coming 
or  going  the  refreshment-room  is  always  full.  There  are  young 
clerks  who  come  in  with  the  air  of  constant  customers,  and  who 
unbend  gracefully  from  the  rigours  of  commerce  among  the  buns 
and  sandwiches.  The  mature  young  women  of  the  counter  listen 
to  them  in  the  most  affable  way,  and  the  student  of  manners  dis¬ 
covers  to  his  surprise  that  the  severity  of  the  refreshment-room  has 
given  place  to  the  familiar  ease  of  the  barmaid.  The  young  person 
who  “  presides  over  the  tea-urn  ”  suddenly  takes  that  “  easy  lead  in 
conversation  ”  which  a  modern  commentator  on  the  Odyssey  has 
discerned  among  the  accomplishments  of  Helen  of  Troy.  One 
hears  people  complain  of  the  lack  of  salons  in  modern  society.  The 
railway  refreshment-room  is  the  Hotel  Rambouillet  of  the  North- 
country  manufacturing  town.  The  Precieuses  of  the  counter  ex¬ 
change  conundrums  with  their  admirers,  perhaps  one  should  say  their 
pupils.  Every  now  and  then  a  fast  young  fellow  from  the  count¬ 
ing-house  may  be  viewed  in  the  act  of  handing  a  small  packet  to 
the  person  who  supplies  him  with  a  glass  of  the  local  sherry. 
“  Here  is  the  gloves  I  wagered  you,  Emmar,”  he  says,  and  Emma 
does  not  disdain  the  gloves,  nor  the  ribbon,  the  bright,  the  decora¬ 
tive  pledge  of  love  or  the  offering  of  respectful  friendship. 

When  one  comes  down  a  step  in  the  social  scale  one  finds  the 
second-class  refreshment-room  always  full  indeed,  but  full  of  a 
different  class  of  good  company.  “  Drinking  is  sweeter  than  a 
kiss  to  me,”  says  Oliver  Basselin,  in  Mr.  Muirhead’s  version. 
Drinking  is  sweeter  than  polite  conversation  to  the  farmers  and  the 
miners.  As  for  the  farmers,  they  left  home  on  market-day  eager 
to  drink  town  life  to  the  dregs  and  the  lees.  When  they  reached 
the  station  they  hurried  at  once  to  the  refreshment-room.  After 
market  is  over,  and  men  have  well  drunk,  they  and  a  few  casual 
miners  have  returned  to  the  same  haven,  with  no  fixed  idea  of 
travelling  by  any  train  in  particular,  but  with  the  general  inten¬ 
tion  of  setting  out  for  home  at  some  hour  in  the  evening.  Their 
conversation  turns  on  matters  of  local  and  of  sportive  interest,  and 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  same  topic.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  ever  stop,  and  no  reason  why  they  should  go  on. 
They  drift  away  in  small  companies,  the  farmers  steady  on  their 
legs  and  silent,  the  miners  noisy  and  apt  to  express  themselves 
in  snatches  of  song.  When  an  excursion  train  arrives,  the 
visitors  hurry  at  once  into  the  refreshment-rooms,  which  seem 
to  be  the  goal  of  their  journey.  The  holiday  of  many  thousands 
of  Englishmen  is  nothing  but  a  trip  from  Muddlebury  to  that 
interesting  spot,  the  refreshment-room  at  Mugby  Junction,  noted 
for  its  remains  of  early  English  sandwiches.  "  Let  us  admire  the 
contented  spirit  which  so  slight  a  change  in  scenery  and  occupa¬ 
tion  suffices  to  allure,  to  renovate,  and  to  restore.  When  the 
Mugby  toilers  have  a  holiday,  they,  in  their  turn,  will  go  and 
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drink  at  Muddlebury.  This  plan  is  so  sensible  as  almost  to  deserve 
the  name  of  scientific.  If  one  stops  at  the  station  and  drinks 
there,  one  can  hardly  miss  all  the  trains.  An  excursionist  finds 
his  base  and  his  objective  point,  as  the  Military  Correspondents 
say,  at  one  and  the  same  refreshment  counter.  lie  has  taken  up 
the  position  on  which  his  heart  was  set  from  the  moment  that  the 
invasion  began,  and  no  mortal  can  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies. 
Even  tobacco,  in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  of  cigarettes,  is  within 
his  reach.  When  the  station  bell  sounds  the  retreat,  he  can 
walk,  or  at  worst  be  carried,  to  the  ambulances  in  a  few  minutes, 
and,  if  he  has  the  luck  not  to  be  crushed  in  an  accident,  he  is 
borne  back,  noisy  and  still  athirst,  to  his  native  town.  There,  in 
his  own  familiar  station,  he  can  refresh  himself  once  again 
before  returning  to  assert  the  discipline  of  a  husband  and  a 
father. 

Railway  stations  are  not  only  the  clubs,  the  salons,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion,  the  pothouses  of  the  people.  They  are  also  the  centres  of 
knowledge  and  of  letters.  The  loafer  in  the  town,  if  he  has  a  soul 
above  brandy  and  barmaids,  can  find  few  better  lounges  than  the 
railway  bookstall.  To  be  sure,  these  places  lack  the  charm  of  old 
book-shops  and  venerable  stalls  on  the  quais.  You  cannot  “  pick 
up  ”  an  Aldine  Petrarch  with  illuminated  initial  letters,  or  an 
original  copy  of  Madame  Put.iphar,  or  a  rare  black-letter  tract,  at 
a  railway  bookstall.  But  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  books  that 
were  putted  in  their  day,  six  months  ago,  now  being  ottered  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Here  moulder  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Lessons  in  Massacre,  like  harmless  shells  that  have 
fallen  on  a  soil  of  clay,  and  bring  forth  no  fruits  of  flame.  Here 
are  whole  editions  of  the  poems  of  our  friends  and  the  novels  of 
respectable  amateurs.  The  commercial  lounger  will  find  half-a- 
dozen  papers  full  of  information  that  proves  his  betters  to  be  no 
better  than  they  should  be.  Lord  Tomnoddy’s  last  escapade  is 
hinted  at  with  a  delicate  reticence,  which  the  curious  can  under¬ 
stand  after  putting  this  and  that  together.  It  is  almost  as  good 
to  read  these  things  as  to  belong  to  one  of  those  delightful  London 
Clubs  where  all  the  members  live  in  the  smoking-room  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  crimes  of  the  nobility.  Adventures,  lastly,  are  to  the 
adventurous,  at  railway-stations,  and  the  commercial  Lothario 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  a  journey  to  a  place  where  he 
has  no  correspondents  and  no  business,  if  he  sees  a  chance  of 
securing  the  kind  of  company  in  which  he  thinks  he  shines. 
At  the  worst,  he  always  has,  in  his  beloved  railway  station, 
the  sight  of  new  faces,  the  chance  of  studying  the  fashions,  and 
generally  a  glimpse  of  the  movement  of  the  great  world.  Is  it 
strange,  then,  that  in  big,  ugly  manufacturing  towns,  the  stations 
are  crowded  with  gaping,  tippling  idlers  ?  The  traveller,  how  fond 
soever  of  freedom,  thinks  with  regret  of  the  French  system,  and 
the  stern  officials  who  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  plat¬ 
forms. 


CORINTH  TO  ELEUSIS. 

WE  could  never  understand  why  Lord  Palmerston  called  the 
horse-races  at  Epsom  “  our  Isthmian  Games  ”  rather  than 
Olympic,  Pythian,  or  Nemeian.  But,  as  it  was  Lord  Palmerston 
who  said  it,  the  saying  was  accepted  as  having  some  special  point : 
as  doubtless  many  people  believed  on  the  same  authority  that 
'Gothic  architecture  was  a  style  specially  appropriate  for  Jesuit 
colleges.  The  only  point  of  special  connexion  between  Epsom 
•and  the  games  of  the  Isthmus  would  seem  to  bo  that  these  last 
were  dedicated  to  Poseidon,  nocmdcbi/  ijtjtios,  and  might  therefore 
perhaps  seem  to  be  in  some  way  more  specially  “  horsey  ”  than  the 
others.  Anyhow  the  connexion  with  Poseidon  was  a  connexion 
with  Theseus  and  with  Athens,  and  Athens  always  claimed 
.a  special  right  in  the  Isthmian  festival,  alongside  of  Corinth 
its  proper  president.  It  was  somewhat  strange  then  that, 
during  the  century  when  Corinth  was  not,  the  presidency  of 
the  games  was  bestowed  on  Sikyon,  rather  than  on  Athens  the 
cherished  ally  of  Rome.  But  in  any  case  the  games  supply  a  link 
between  Corinth  and  Athens.  It  is  well  then  that  the  road — we 
were  going  to  say  between  the  two  cities,  but  we  must  now  rather 
say  between  the  village  and  the  capital — lie3  by  the  site  of  the 
games.  We  tread  the  path  across  the  Isthmus  which  looks  so  flat 
from  the  mountain  top,  but  which  we  now  find  to  have  its  ups  and 
downs.  We  pass  by  the  traces  of  the  stadium ;  we  pass  by  the 
foundations  of  the  great  temple  of  Poseidon ;  we  see  traces  of  the 
wall  which  in  so  many  ages  has  proved  so  vain  a  barrier ;  we  see 
signs  of  the  canal  which  has  been  so  often  no  less  vainly  tried  as  a 
means  to  make  the  Isle  of  Pelops  truly  an  island.  Now  that  Athens 
and  Corinth  are  no  longer  enemies,  the  work  is  more  needful  than 
ever.  Nosmallamountofcommerce  which  now  goes  elsewhere  would, 
we  are  told,  pass  at  once  through  an  Isthmian  canal  to  the  haven 
ofPeiraieus.  We  leave  the  site  of  Kenchreia  to  the  right,  and  take  ship 
again  at  the  modern  Kalamaki ;  we  thus  better  see  that  northern 
part  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  which  we  saw  only  in  the  distance  as  we 
passed  from  Peiraieus  to  Nauplia.  We  skirt  the  shore  of  Megaris ; 
we  better  take  in  the  outline  of  Salamis  and  its  satellite  Psyttaleia, 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  exploit  of  Aristeides.  We  land  once  more ; 
we  pass  along  the  now  familiar  road,  this  time  perhaps  less  anxious 
than  before  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  holy  rock  of  Athene.  We 
may  perhaps  rather  feel  that,  as  we  near  the  olive  groves  ofKolonos,we 
are  still  within  the  domain  of  Poseidon.  W e  may  perhaps  rather  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  lowlier  and  more  perfect  Theseion  than  on  the  mightier 
and  more  shattered  Parthenon.  Fresh  from  the  site  of  the  Isthmia, 


we  are  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  legend  which  tells  us  how  near 
Athens  once  was  to  being  Poseidonia.  The  sea-god  thus  follows 
us  on  our  way  back  from  Corinth  to  Athens.  lie  will  follow  us 
through  some  of  the  journeys  which  we  must  make  in  Attica  it¬ 
self,  before  we  steer  our  course  back  again  to  the  western  shores  of 
Peloponnesos  and  to  the  islands  more  western  still.  lie  who  can¬ 
not  see  the  whole  of  the  Attic  land,  he  who  must  be  satisfied  with 
picturing  to  himself  from  the  Athenian  akropolis  how  Agis  sent 
forth  his  plundering  bands  from  Dekeleia,  and  how  the  spirit 
of  freedom  set  with  Thrasyboulos  on  the  brow  of  Phyle,  must  at 
least  make  his  way  by  the  Sacred  Way  to  the  holy  place  of 
Christendom  at  Daphne  and  to  the  holy  place  of  heathendom  at 
Eleusis.  lie  must  muse  on  the  mound  of  Marathon,  not  to  dream 
that  Greece  may  yet  be  free,  but  to  wonder  and  to  hope  how  soon 
the  freedom  which  stops  at  Othrys  may  reach  at  the  very  least  to 
Olympos.  He  must  stand  too  on  the  marbled  steep  of  Sounion,  no 
longer  to  shrink  from  the  land  on  which  he  stands  as  a  land  of 
slaves.  And  on  two  at  least  of  these  three  journeys  he  will  still  find 
himself  in  the  company  of  the  same  deity  who  reigned  on  the 
Isthmus  and  on  Kolonos.  If  Demeter  and  her  child  held  the  first 
place  at  Eleusis,  yet  by  the  bay  which  is  guarded  by  Salamis 
the  sea-god  was  not  forgotten,  and  on  the  height  of  Sounion  the 
two  powers  who  strove  for  the  rule  of  Athens  divided  the  sacred 
spot  between  them.  The  Isthmus  with  its  games,  Eleusis  on  its 
bay,  Sounion  on  its  height,  may  all  be  fittingly  taken,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  at  a  glance,  as  being  all  of  them  spots  where  the  sea- 
god  received  at  least  a  partial  local  worship. 

The  traveller  who  goes  from  Corinth  to  Athens  by  land  will  take 
Eleusis  on  his  way ;  and  those  who  like  the  wearied  Ten  Thousand 
at  Kerasos,  have  had  enough  of  their  land  passage,  and  who  prefer 
to  pass  toillesslv — it  may  be  asleep  like  Odysseus — over  the  waves 
may  well  make  Eleusis  the  object  of  an  early  journey  after  they 
again  find  themselves  at  Athens.  We  have  come  back  to  civilized 
life.  From  Athens  to  Eleusis  the  journey  may  be  made  along  the 
Sacred  Way  by  the  same  means  by  which  the  still  abiding  wheel- 
tracks  tell  us  that  it  was  made  of  old.  The  journey  is  one  of  the 
highest  interest ;  it  is  a  journey  of  double  interest  for  those  at  least 
who  count  Daphne  and  its  abiding  church  no  less  worthy  of  interest 
than  Eleusis  and  its  fallen  temple.  The  Sacred  Way  of  Athens  has 
its  Roman  parallel ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Way  of 
Rome,  but  in  the  road  which  bears  the  name  of  the  great  Censor. 
The  Sacred  Way,  like  the  Appian  Way,  like  all  ways  more  or 
less,  though  these  two  seem  to  have  been  conspicuous  above 
others,  was  a  street  of  monuments,  a  few  of  which  may  still 
be  traced.  Parting  from  the  monumental  quarter  of  Athens, 
from  the  tombs  lately  brought  to  light  in  Kerameikos,  the  Sacred 
Way  started  from  the  Dipylon — itself  brought  to  light  with  the 
tombs — and  passed  through  the  olive  groves,  leaving  Poseidon's 
hill  of  Kolonos  to  the  right.  The  starting-point  of  the  modern 
road  is  not  exactly  the  same,  but  the  two  join  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ancient  walls.  The  tombs,  which  are  there  no  longer,, 
may  be  studied  in  the  itinerary  of  Pausanias.  But  one  connects 
itself  with  a  monument  of  which  some  traces  are  to  be  found 
further  on.  The  most  splendid  of  all  the  monuments  by  the 
Sacred  \\  ay  is  that  which  commemorated  the  most  worthless  ashes 
in  its  whole  course.  We  feel  that  Athens  had  indeed  fallen  when 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  tombs  was  raised  by  the  son-in-law  of 
Phokion,  at  the  bidding  and  the  cost  of  Harpalos,  to  commemorate 
Pythionike.  Further  on  our  journey  we  come  to  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite  was  turned  to.  the  worship  ot 
Phile,  Phile- Aphrodite,  the  wife  of  Demetrios  the  Besieger,  pfilld 
was  indeed  one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  as  Pythionike  was  one. 
of  the  vilest ;  but  tomb  and  temple  alike  mark  the  spirit  of  a  time 
when  strangers  were  turning  the  men,  and  even  the  gods,  of 
Hellas  out  of  their  native  homes  and  altars.  But,  before' we 
reach  the  temple  of  Phile,  wo  reach  one  of  those  sites  where 
long  ages  of  Greek  history  are  gathered  together  in  a  single 
spot.  There,  in  the  pass,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  there  girded 
by  its peribolos,  standing  on  its  site  with  the  foundations  built  out 
ot  its  stones,  is  the  monastic  church  of  Daphne.  It  is  well  to 
gaze  and  study  while  we  can.  Daphne  has  once  been  sacked 
already ;  here,  as  at  Athens, 

Quod  non  fecerunt  Gothi  feceruut  Seoti ; 

here,  as  on  the  Athenian  akropolis,  we  may  curse  the  name  of 
iiilgiDj  and  bewail  tlm  columns  carried  oil  from  tlieir  own  place  to 
lose  beauty,  value,  and  interest  iu  an  English  museum.  And  so  in 
our  own  time  the  modern  spoilers  of  Athens,  in  their  zeal  to  wipe  out. 
the  history  ol  the  land,  may  some  day  doom  the  apses,  the  cupola . 
the  campanile,  of  Daphne  to  be  swept  away,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
inscriptions  among  their  ruins.  On  a  foundation  of  the  temple- 
stones  rises  the  church  with  its  mingled  stone  and  brickwork,  its 
elaborate  windows,  its  spreading  cupola  on  a  far  greater  scale  than 
those  at  Corfu  or  at  Athens.  And  there,  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  all,  is  the  Frankish  work  at  the  west  end,  the  defenses  of  the 
fortified  church,  raised  by  the  Latin  princes,  with  the  cqntemporary 
cloister,  all_ alike  the  work  of  Western  architects  on  Eastern  soil, 
the  baibanans  who  stole  the  columns  seem  to  have  left  somethin0" 
behind  them  besides  mere  fragments.  An  Ionic  column  embedded 
in  the  wall  helps  to  support  an  arch,  once  evidently  part  of  a 
gi eatei  number,  which  carries  ofi  our  thoughts  to  the  basilicas  not 
of  Ravenna,  but  of  Rome. 

Not  much  further  on  we  can  mark  wheel-tracks  on  the  rock  and 

we  sec  the  rude  foundations — the  upyo'i  XltJot  of  Pausanias _ of  the 

peribolos  of  the  teihple  of  the  two-fold  Aphrodite.  We  are 
biought  nearer  to  the  days  ox  heathendom,  heathendom  in  so 
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strange  a  form,  when  we  see  the  niches  carved  in  the  rock  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  votive  offerings — exactly  the  same  fashion  which  has 
lingered  on  in  our  own  times  in  many  churches  in  Southern  lands 
— and  when  we  see  from  the  inscription  ’A<£poSiV;;  that  the 
Macedonian  Queen  really  had  Attic  worshippers.  By  this  time 
we  begin  better  to  understand  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  to 
see,  what  no  view  from  Athens  itself  would  teach  us,  how  strong 
was  the  geographical  barrier  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  This 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mahafl’y ;  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  Mr.  Mahaffy,  so  unlucky  on  some  points,  is  as  well  able  to 
take  iu  as  any  man.  In  the  view  from  the  Athenian  akropolis  the 
eye  rests  on  the  mountains  which  part  the  Attic  land  from  the 
Boeotian  ;  it  passes  over  the  lower  range  which  parts  the  more 
specially  Athenian  land  from  the  Eleusinian.  From  that  range 
itself,  even  from  the  pass  that  crosses  it,  we  see  how  completely 
the  two  districts  were  shut  out  from  one  another,  how — no  small 
point  in  Grecian  political  geography — they  lie  out  of  sight 
of  one  another.  We  now  better  understand  the  tales  in 
the  Hymn  to  Demeter  and  in  Solon’s  story  of  Tellos, 
which  set  before  us  Eleusis  as  a  state  distinct  from  Athens, 
and  as  having  its  wars  with  Athens.  We  understand  how 
it  alone  among  the  Attic  Srjpoi  kept,  in  honour  doubtless  of  its 
sacred  character,  the  name  of  ttuKis,  and  how  once  in  later  times, 
after  Athens  was  cleared  from  the  Thirty,  it  did  for  a  moment 
again  become  a  separate  state.  We  pass  aloDg  the  shore  of  the 
bay,  by  the  Bheitoi,  the  reservoir  once  sacred  to  the  Eleusinian 
goddesses,  in  whose  waters  only  their  priests  might  fish.  Then 
comes  the  tomb  of  Straton,  where  we  meet  with  our  first  sign 
that  Eleusis  was  a  great  and  flourishing  town  even  in  later 
Roman  times.  Straton  had  a  wife  both  whose  names  are 
Homan;  and  in  the  name  of  her  birth-place  we  get  one  of 
those  happy  misspellings  which  help  us  to  trace  the  history  of 
Greek  pronunciation.  Her  description,  nd>AAa  Mowcm'd'H/nAA^a, 
ter.ches  us  that,  when  the  monument  was  set  up,  at  some  time 
after  the  days  of  Pausanias,  17  and  ft  had  already  the  same  sound, 
but  that  Greek  av  no  longer  represented  Latin  au. 

We  have  come  to  Eleusis  in  the  guise  of  votaries  of  Poseidon; 
but  it  is  to  be  confessed  that,  when  we  reach  the  sacred  city,  we 
luve  to  take  it  on  trust  from  Pausanias  that  the  sea-god  ever  was 
worshipped  there.  ITe  tells  us  that  there  was  at  Eleusis  a  temple 
of  Poseidon  the  Father ;  but  the  remains  which  we  have  to  study 
are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  powers  which  were  emphati¬ 
cally  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter.  Eleusis,  like  other  cities,  began 
as  a  hill-fort ;  it  still  has  its  akropolis,  part  of  the  circuit  of  whose 
wall  can  be  traced.  It  is  crowned  by  a  church  and  bell- 
tower,  of  no  wonderful  architecture  certainly,  but  which  we  trust 
may  be  allowed  to  abide,  even  though  there  may  be  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  a  chance  that  a  stone  with  two  or  three  letters 
upon  it  might  be  found  in  their  foundations.  The  hill  of  the 
Eleusinian  akropolis  forms  a  long  irregular  ridge,  rising  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  close  above  the  bay,  but  running  a  little 
inland  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  an  akropolis.  It  thus  leaves  a 
considerable  space  for  the  lower  city  between  the  hill  and  the 
haven.  In  a  walk  along  the  hill,  a  shattered  tower  of  Frankish  times, 
standing  on  a  nearly  detached  height,  is  a  prominent  object.  XV hen 
reached,  it  presents  no  details  for  study.  But  in  the  walk 
thither  we  look  out  on  Salamis  and  the  bay  which  it  guards — a 
lake,  as  it  might  seem,  between  the  mainland  and  the  curved 
island — while  on  the  other  side  we  look  down  on  the  Thriasian 
plain,  the  plain  so  often  ravaged  by  Peloponnesian  invaders  before 
they  crossed  the  ridge  of  Aigaleos  to  deal  havoc  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Athens  itself.  And,  on  the  ridge  before  we  reach  the 
tower,  one  of  the  smallest  and  humblest  of  churches  will  not  be 
scorned  by  those  who  deem  that  no  aspect  of  the  history  of  the 
land  is  beneath  their  notice.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  from  the  tower,  lay,  as  Athens  might  lie  were  its  haven 
close  at  hand,  the  holy  city  of  the  Great  Goddesses.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  ridge,  keeping  away,  as  it  would  seem,  from  the  sea,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  which  was  once  the  greatest  in  size  among 
the  holy  places  of  Hellas.  Little  now  can  be  made  out  of  its  vast 
circuit.  The  confused  and  shattered  ruins  which  are  left  are  those 
of  the  temple  of  Athene  Propylaia.  Its  plan  may  be  made  out 
with  no  difficulty  ;  the  results  may  be  seen  in  more  than  one  book 
from  Colonel  Leake  onward.  But  one  feature,  which  is  not  the 
least  instructive  of  all,  seems  hardly  to  have  drawn  to  itself 
any  notice.  Among  its  ruins  lie  capitals  of  the  same  class  as  those 
in  the  baths  of  Antoninus,  capitals  in  which  the  traditional  trammels 
are  forsaken,  and  in  which  a  wider  scope  is  given  for  representa¬ 
tion  of  forms  divine,  human  or  animal.  These  are  memorials  of 
what  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  flourishing  times  in  Eleusinian 
history ;  when,  under  the  Pax  Romana ,  no  Tellos  could  fight  in  war¬ 
fare  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  no  traitors  driven  from  Athens 
could  find  shelter  in  Eleusis,  but  when  Athens  and  Eleusis 
flourished  side  by  side,  the  one  as  the  university  of  the  world,  the 
other  as  one  of  its  chief  seats  of  pilgrimage.  Are  these  remains  of 
the  temple,  as  rebuilt  by  the  philosophic  Marcus  ?  In  any  case  they 
are  links  in  that  long  chain  of  the  history  of  art  which  here,  as 
we  stand  in  Eleusis,  carries  off  our  thoughts  to  Lucca  and  to 
Wetzlar.  The  last  age  then  of  the  glories  of  Eleusis  begins  with 
the  saint  of  heathendom,  the  prince  in  whose  days  the  martyrs  of 
I jyons  bore  their  torments  and  Polycarp  played  the  man  at  the  stake. 
They  were  avenged  when  Eleusis  fell  before  the  attack  of  a  Christian 
and  a  Teutonic  invader.  The  desolation  which  we  see  around 
us  dates  from  that  inroad  of  Alaric  which  marked  so  great  an 
epoch  in  Grecian  history,  the  great  turning-point  when  pagan 
Hellas  changed  into  the  Christian  land  which  scorned  the  Hellenic 


name.  Since  that  day  Eleusis  has  never  raised  her  head.  A  time 
came  when  she  had  passed  away  as  utterly  as  Tiryns  or  Mykene. 
Not  an  inhabited  house  was  there  when  Spon  and  Wheler  rode 
to  Eleusis.  A  small  town  which  had  arisen  in  the  days  of 
Leake  had  become  smaller  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
And  now  Eleusis  seems  to  be  beginning  to  arise  again  at 
the  point  of  her  circuit  which  lies  furthest  away  from  her 
ancient  sanctuary.  Vessels  are  in  the  bay ;  a  modern  fac¬ 
tory — we  forget  its  exact  object — covers  a  large  space  between 
the  hill  and  the  sea.  Signs  of  life  are  to  be  welcomed 
everywhere ;  they  are  especially  to  be  welcomed  when  they  show 
that  Greece  has  life  in  other  spots  than  her  encroaching  capital. 
Let  the  factory  grow  and  prosper  ;  let  the  vessels  come  in  greater 
numbers,  they  will  do  no  harm  to  what  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Athene ;  only  we  should  be  glad  to  be  equally  sure  that 
some  aesthetic  doctor,  Greek  or  German,  may  not  some  day  meditate 
a  raid  on  the  churches,  the  campanile,  and  the  ruined  tower. 


THE  CLUBS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

f  jPIIE  notorious  old  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  no  doubt  was 
J-  tolerably  blase,  used  to  say  that  no  place  was  pleasanter  than 
London  out  of  the  season,  since,  although  there  might  be  “nobody 
in  town,”  there  were  more  people  in  town  than  anywhere  else.  This 
may  be  the  case  now  as  then ;  but  it  is  certain  that  London 
generally  is  far  from  lively  during  the  dead  months  of  August  and 
September.  The  depressing  influences  extend  eastwards  to  the 
City,  now  that  everybody  either  travels  or  shoots,  and  that  each 
well-to-do  man  of  business  makes  pretensions  at  the  same  time  to 
be  a  man  of  fashion.  The  first-class  carriages  in  the  morning  up 
trains  are  far  from  overcrowded,  and  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
falling-off  in  the  crush  at  the  great  City  stations.  There  is  dulness 
in  Mark  and  Mincing  Lanes,  and  stagnation  in  the  crooked 
precincts  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Wheat  and  spiceries,  foreign 
funds  and  English  railways  are  apt  to  hang  heavily  in  the  absence 
of  competition.  The  cashiers  behind  the  counters  in  the  banks 
have  ample  breathing-time  ;  policemen  look  on  leniently  while  the 
empty  omnibuses  are  lingering  before  the  Mansion  House  and  the 
hansoms  crawling  along  Oheapside.  It  is  the  four-wheel  cabs  that 
for  once  seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  as,  laden  with  luggage, 
they  convey  passengers  or  family  parties  to  sea-going  steamers  below 
the  bridges,  and  to  the  competing  railways  that  run  to  the  coast. 
But  if  the  City  is  depressingly  dull,  the  dulness  at  the  West  is  more 
dismal,  and  all  the  more  so  from  the  power  of  pleasant  associa¬ 
tions.  You  may  wander  along  miles  of  streets  and  work  your  way 
round  the  spacious  squares  to  see  blank  displays  of  shutters  on 
many  a  hospitable  mansion.  The  policeman  on  his  lonely  beat 
eyes  you  half  wistfully,  as  if  he  fondly  hoped  you  might  be  a 
stranger  and  have  occasion  to  come  to  him  for  direction.  The 
sweeper  on  the  deserted  crossing  plies  his  broom  zealously  at  your 
approach  ;  and  unless  he  has  had  the  forethought  to  make  himself  a 
small  capitalist,  you  may  be  sure  he  has  a  hard  struggle  to  keep 
himself  in  his  wonted  comforts.  As  for  many  of  the  more  showy 
shops  in  Bond  Street  and  elsewhere,  you  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  must  be  mainly  motives  of  philanthropy  which  prevent 
the  proprietors  from  temporarily  putting  up  the  shutters.  Their 
sole  chance  of  custom  lies  among  stray  visitors  from  the  country, 
and  these  worthy  people  have  ordinarily  a  wholesome  horror  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  fashionable  tradesmen  in  town.  Indeed  it  is 
chiefly  our  cousins  from  the  country  who  lend  any  factitious 
animation  to  the  streets.  You  may  see  them  stand  in  rapt  con¬ 
templation  of  the  stuccoed  facades  of  the  sweep  of  Regent  Street, 
and  if  they  do  not  purchase,  they  do  a  deal  of  staring  into  the 
windows  of  the  deserted  shops.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  de¬ 
cidedly  melancholy  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  without  compen¬ 
satory  advantages.  Some  of  the  huger  caravansaries  among  the 
newer  hotels  may  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  strangers  and 
foreigners.  But  in  the  snugger  and  quieter  establishments 
where  accommodation  during  the  season  is  only  to  be  secured  by 
notice  given  long  in  advance,  you  need  now  have  no  fear  of  not  ob¬ 
taining  quarters.  The  host  himself  is  probably  gone  abroad  with  his 
wife  and  his  accomplished  daughters,  but  you  have  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  the  head  waiter  on  duty.  You  have  your  choice  among 
the  most  luxurious  bedrooms  in  the  house,  and  may  pick  among 
the  tables  in  the  coffee-room  at  breakfast.  As  for  lodgings  in  St. 
James’s  and  the  popular  bachelor  quarters,  the  pick  of  the  West  is 
before  you,  and  you  have  only  to  make  your  election.  For  at  least 
once  in  your  life  you  find  yourself  a  personage,  and  are  flattered  into 
assuming  those  modest  airs  of  patronage  which  offer  an  intoxi¬ 
cating  incense  to  your  self-respect. 

But  your  Club  is  of  course  your  great  stand-by,  whether  your 
object  is  to  get  a  chance  of  society  or  simply  to  be  comfortable 
and  kill  the  time.  Yet  it  is  not  without  a  certain  apprehensive 
tremor  that  you  bend  your  steps  iu  the  direction  of  the  well-known 
door.  Experience  has  taught  you  to  calculate  the  odds  as  to 
whether  you  are  likely  to  find  the  establishment  open.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  an  annual  closing  for  cleaning,  and  it  is  just  as  likely 
as  not  that  the  closing  is  indefinitely  prolonged  for  the  sake  of 
repairs,  alterations,  or  decorations.  1'he  amount  of  work  of  that 
kind  which  seems  to  lie  ready  to  the  energies  of  a  fussy  Club- 
Committee  is  something  marvellous.  No  doubt  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  carpets, -curtains,  and  the  like.  But  it 
would  really  seem  as  if  the  supreme  financial  control  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  club  builder  and  upholsterer,  judging  by  the  fre- 
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quency  with  which  the  internal  arrangements  are  remodelled. 
There  are  cases  where  this  is  comparatively  intelligible.  There 
are  clubs  which  have  been  originally  converted  out  of  private 
mansions,  and  which  have  gradually  grown  too  narrow  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  members.  The  buildings  have  been 
extending  over  the  blank  area  behind,  until  you  have  the  per¬ 
fection  of  architectural  ingenuity  developing  itself  on  the  multum 
in  parvo  principle.  And  a  perversely  misplaced  spirit  of  economy 
may  have  been  closing  its  eyes  to  the  prospects  of  inevitable  ex¬ 
pansion,  so  that  the  handsome  smoking-room  of  six  years  before 
is  grown  a  world  too  small  for  the  occupants,  while  the  scramble 
for  dining  space  has  become  embarrassing.  But  even  in  those 
great  modern  clubs  which  wear  the  stately  aspect  of  palaces  the 
genius  of  transmutation  is  nearly  as  rampant.  In  the  intervals 
of  exciting  politics  or  burning  social  questions  men  talk  them¬ 
selves  into  critical  fastidiousness  over  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  a  feeling  springs  up  in  favour  of  some  obvious  improvement 
that  must  altogether  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  architect. 
The  change  may  be  an  improvement,  or  it  may  be  a  mistake  ;  in 
any  case  the  corporation  is  seriously  out  of  pocket,  and  in  the 
meantime  such  members  as  may  chance  to  be  in  town  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  annual  subscriptions,  just  when  it  should  be  most 
valuable  to  them.  It  is  true  that  they  are  usually  provided  with 
a  billet  elsewhere,  and  so  our  strictures  may  seem  to  be  far-fetched 
and  hypercritical.  But  home  is  home,  even  if  your  home  be  at  a 
club,  and  the  friendly  establishment  next  door  or  over  the  way  is 
very  far  from  being  the  same  thing  to  you.  Your  personal  club 
friends  are  scattered,  as  most  of  them  make  use  of  the  alternative 
establishments  to  which  they  belong.  You  miss  the  familiar 
chair  in  the  snug  nook  in  the  smoking  room;  or,  if  the  club 
which  is  your  pet  resort  be  literary,  you  miss  the  writing-tables 
and  the  range  of  the  book-shelves.  You  are  all  abroad  as  to  the 
resources  of  the  cellar,  and  must  order  your  wines  in  the  dark, 
unless  you  have  the  luck  to  stumble  upon  some  new  acquaintance 
who  gives  you  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  to  the  carte.  Yrou 
approach  the  unknown  cuisine  with  a  certain  distrust,  and, 
although  the  gentlemen  in  charge  and  the  waiters  are  civil, 
none  of  them  are  personal  friends  of  your  own.  Of  course  they 
know  nothing  of  your  habits,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put 
yourself  to  the  trouble  of  instructing  them.  Altogether,  you  are 
unpleasantly  depay se  just  when  you  have  a  craving  to  feel 
thoroughly  at  home. 

You  feel  the  craving  the  more  because  your  own  club  out  of  the 
season  is  in  many  ways  eminently  enjoyable.  If,  so  far  as  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  go,  there  is  the  sense  of  being  a  hermit, 
yet  you  have  ample  elbow-room,  and  are  made  very  much  of.  There  is 
no  looking  longingly  at  the  most  luxurious  chairs  in  the  occupation 
of  elderly  gentlemen  who  seem  to  have  taken  a  lease  of  them  for  their 
natural  lives.  There  is  no  need  to  send  the  waiter  to  look  for  a  spare 
number  of  your  favourite  weekly  journal.  You  sit  in  a  shower  of 
the  evening  papers,  and  have  but  to  reach  out  your  hand  for  a  copy 
of  any  of  them.  In  the  coffee-room  the  portly  butler  can  afford  to 
■devote  his  leisure  to  you,  and  to  offer  you  well-considered  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day.  The  head  chef  may  be 
absent  on  leave — that  is  very  possible ;  but  his  aides-de-camp 
place  their  best  services  at  your  disposal,  and,  though  your  repast 
may  be  simple,  it  is  sure  to  be  choice.  Your  selection  of  company 
will  be  limited,  since  most  of  your  friends  are  away;  but  then 
the  common  isolation  makes  strangers  sociable,  and  the  odds 
are  that  you  make  many  pleasant  acquaintances  owing  to  the 
very  emptiness  of  the  land.  The  gentleman  who  takes  his 
seat  at  the  next  table  to  your  own  is  unceremoniously  attired  in 
a  rough  shooting-coat.  You  have  some  idea  that  you  know  his 
face,  although  surely  it  is  sunburnt  since  last  you  saw  it.  lie  is 
evidently  in  robust  health,  and  consequently  in  excellent  spirits. 
Naturally  you  glide  into  conversation,  which  begins  with 
something  that  may  be  taken  as  an  indirect  explanation  of  his 
costume.  Of  course  he  is  merely  in  town  on  a  flying  visit.  lie  is 
come  up  from  the  moors  or  the  stubbles ;  or  lie  is  fresh  from  his 
mountaineering  among  peaks  and  glaciers.  Although  you  are  in 
London  for  satisfactory  reasons  that  are  best  known  to  yourself, 
you  are  not  sorry  to  transport  yourself  for  a  time  in  the  spirit  to 
the  sports  and  pursuits  of  former  seasons.  So  you  and  your 
neighbour  are  soon  hard  at  work,  knocking  over  grouse 
on  a  Highland  mountain,  stalking  the  red  deer  among  the 
crags  and  the  comes,  or  throwing  the  gaudy  salmon-fly  in  the 
pools  of  Tay  or  Shannon.  Or  you  are  holding  consultations  with 
solemn  guides  before  the  doors  of  some  hostelry  in  the  Swiss 
valleys,  talking  over  porters  and  commissariat,  planning  the 
afternoon  start  that  is  to  take  you  to  the  mountain  chalet ;  and 
then  starting  from  your  straw,  fevered  for  lack  of  sleep, 
but  happy  with  the  first  peep  of  the  blushing  dawn,  to 
scramble  up  the  steep  surface  of  the  snow-slopes,  and  cut 
the  steps  iu  the  faces  of  the  frowning  ice-walls.  Or  possibly 
you  may  be  comparing  notes  as  to  common  friends  in  Con¬ 
tinental  cities,  hearing  reports  from  the  skirts  of  the  war  country 
by  an  eye-witness,  or  listening  to  the  latest  gossip  of  political 
circles  in  Paris.  You  have  laid  your  heads  together  to  call  for 
a  bottle  of  claret,  and  when  you  rise  at  last  to  adjourn  to  the 
smoking-room,  you  are  astonished  to  find  how  the  evening  has 
slipped  away.  It  is  true  that,  as  everything  in  life  has  its  drawbacks, 
there  may  be  another  side  to  the  picture.  In  the  half-deserted 
halls,  where  there  is  but  slight  chance  of  escape,  you  may  detect  one 
of  the  club  bores  looming  in  the  distance.  You  may  be  sure  that 
in  the  dearth  of  company  the  bore  is  ravenous  for  prey,  and  you 
feel  that  he  has  fixed  you  with  his  glittering  eye  before  you  see 


him  bear  down  upon  you  remorselessly.  If  once  he  metaphorically 
lays  finger  on  your  button-hole,  you  know  that  your  fate  is  sealed 
if  you  are  not  ready  with  your  evasions.  But  there  are  worse  mis¬ 
fortunes  than  once  in  a  way  changing  the  hour  of  your  dinner,  or 
even,  if  necessary,  countermanding  the  meal  and  going  out  to  seek  it 
elsewhere.  And  if  your  defensive  resources  fail  you  after  timely 
warning — for  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  you  may  be  collared 
while  turning  a  corner — why  theu  you  deserve  to  be  victimized. 
But,  making  every  allowance  for  the  chance  of  such  mishaps,  you 
may  still  find  that  September  at  the  Club  is  far  from  the  least 
agreeable  month  of  the  year. 


TIIE  JOIIXSOXS  IX  EGYPT. 

THE  course  of  antiquarian  sight-seeing  which  all  Egyptian 
travellers  undertake  begins  with  the  Pyramids  and  ends  with 
Beni  Ilassan.  When  you  are  sailing  up  the  stream  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  good  breeze  in  the  bend  of  the  river  after  you  pass  Minieh ; 
and  the  tall  cliffs  on  the  left  hand  come  into  sight  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  mist  rises,  tower  above  your  head  all  day,  and  disappear  in  the 
red  evening  haze,  as  you  rush  on.  On  the  right  all  is  green  over 
the  well-watered  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  On  the  left 
the  fiat-topped  cliff  of  pale  stone  is  almost  equally  monotonous. 
There  is  little  scenery  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  long 
perspective  of  rocks,  so  regular  that  they  look  almost  like  masonry, 
would  soon  become  tiresome  were  you  not  on  the  look  out  for 
tombs.  In  spite  of  the  glare  you  scan  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  are 
soon  rewarded.  Here  and  there  the  long  line  leaves  the  river's 
edge  and  forms  a  vast  amphitheatre,  approaching  it  again  in  a 
headland  round  which  the  boat  is  carefully  steered  while  you  wish 
you  knew  the  Arabic  form  of  “  Look  out  for  squalls.”  Here,  you 
learn  with  a  shudder,  an  ill-fated  dahabeeah  went  down  one 
stormy  night  some  years  ago,  and  two  English  ladies  were 
drowned.  But  when  the  corner  is  turned,  and  you  are  close 
under  the  rocks,  you  perceive  that  certain  dark  specks  which 
you  observed  while  you  were  afar  off  are  grottoes.  Across 
the  amphitheatre,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  they 
looked  like  accidental  or  natural  marks  in  the  stone,  such  as  you 
have  seen  made  by  a  line  of  flints  in  a  cbalk  hill  at  home. 
They  are  in  a  stratum  of  harder  stone,  immediately  below  the 
upper  or  surface  stratum.  It  is  this  hard  stone  which  first  attracted 
your  attention  after  you  left  Cairo,  from  the  way  in  which,  owing 
to  the  decay  of  the  stone  above  and  below  it,  a  bold  string  course 
or  cornice  appears  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  for  miles  together, 
and  suggests  that  its  use  in  architecture  must  have  originated  from 
its  observation  here  bv  the  early  builders.  As  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  can  hardly  escape  a  kind  of  antiquarian  sentimen¬ 
talism  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  you  probably  add  the  profound  re¬ 
flection  that,  old  as  the  corniced  buildings  are  in  this  old  country, 
the  corniced  cliffs  are  older,  and  were  seen  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  much  as  you  see  them  now.  The  doorways  are  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  river’s  level ;  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  together,  sometimes  there  are  long  intervals  without  any. 
Here  they  are  regular,  right-angled,  neat  and  new-looking  ;  these 
belong  to  the  age  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
tombs  in  the  world.  There  they  are  mere  holes,  irregular  and 
rough ;  those  may  have  been  made  by  the  hermits  of  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  or  by  the  Beni  Hassan,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  wdio 
rendered  this  region  a  terror  to  travellers  under  the  loose  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Mamelukes.  At  Gebel  Aboo  Fayda,  a  few  miles 
further  on,  the  grottoes  are  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  but  so 
steep  is  the  cliff  that  only  in  quiet  weather  will  the  sailors  take 
the  boat  near  enough  for  a  landing. 

Of  ail  the  caves,  which  may  be  reckoned  in  thousands  rather 
than  hundreds,  those  of  Beni  Hassan  ate  the  most  interesting.  They 
appear  further  from  the  water’s  edge  when  you  are  coming  down 
than  they  appeared  as  you  went  up  ;  and  the  traveller  is  sorry  he 
neglected  them  before  if  there  is  a  favourable  wind  or  a  calm  day 
for  descending  the  stream.  Indeed  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  see  every¬ 
thing  on  the  way  up  the  river,  and  as  much  as  possible  on  the  way 
down  ;  but  the  modern  traveller  usually  reverses  it.  lie  will 
now  have  to  ride  a  mile  or  more  through  a  corn-field,  where  he 
might  have  moored  his  boat  close  to  the  cliff,  and  will  have  to 
endure  summer  heat  where  he  might  have  had  a  cool  breeze  and 
even  a  cloudy  day.  But,  in  compensation,  the  grass  is  very  green 
below  the  white  rocks,  the  sky  very  blue  above  them ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  farmers  and  their  families  camping  out  for  their 
harvest  under  a  kind  of  half  tent,  half  hut,  their  little  brown 
babies  rolling  in  the  sand,  the  pigeons  fluttering  round  the  sheaves, 
the  cattle  going  down  to  the  Nile  to  drink,  and  all  the  scenery  of 
Pharaoh’s  dreams  before  his  eyes.  But  those  grottoes,  high  up 
above  the  plain,  were  old  before  the  seven  kine,  fat-fleshed  and 
well  favoured,  appeared  to  feed  in  the  meadow ;  and.  J  oseph,  iu 
the  days  of  his  prosperity,  may  have  landed  to  measure  the  plain 
recovered  from  the  Nile,  and  climbed  the  steep  road  to  look  at 
the  tombs  of  the  men  of  ancient  days.  As  the  traveller  thus 
muses,  let  him  beware  of  dogs.  In  all  this  region  they  are  as 
fierce  as  English  mastiffs,  but  obey  no  shepherd’s  voice ;  and 
if  one  dog  is  roused  to  anger  by  the  unwary  stranger,  it  brings  with 
it  seven  others  worse  than  itself.  The  people,  too,  look  wilder 
than  in  other  places.  Many  of  the  women  wear  no  veils, 
and  the  traveller,  who  has  generally  been  able  at  least  to  imagine 
a  pretty  face  below  the  brown  eyes,  is  here  obliged  to  acknowledge 
as  a  fact  that  the  daughters  of  John  are  not  beautiful.  The 
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Sons  of  Ilassan,  whose  name,  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  John,  is 
almost  as  common  in  Egypt  as  here,  though  they  may  not  deserve 
their  reputation,  have  somehow  earned  an  evil  fame  in  Egypt. 
The  unchanging  air,  which  elsewhere  would  have  destroyed  their 
memorial,  still  preserves  the  mud  ruins  of  a  town  belonging  to  the 
tribe  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  destroyed.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  a  rocky 
ravine  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  caves,  and  bears  melancholy 
testimony  at  once  to  the  lawless  habits  of  the  Beni  Ilassan 
and  to  the  primitive  ideas  of  political  order  entertained  by  Turkish 
officials. 

At  length  a  belt  of  sand  is  reached,  standing  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  green  alluvial  soil  by  the  river’s  edge.  Crossing  it  the 
traveller  is  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  where  a  rude  path¬ 
way,  marked  by  great  rounded  boulders,  leads  up  to  the  principal 
tomb.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  be  seen  at  the  top,  the  view  up  and 
down  the  valley  would  be  enough.  As  the  narrow  road  along  a 
kind  of  terrace  in  front  of  the  tombs  is  breathlessly  attaiued,  he 
turns  round,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  or  within  the 
mouth  of  a  tomb,  and  looks  down.  Beneath  him,  like  a  brightly- 
coloured  map,  is  the  breadth  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  the  green, 
almost  yellow  in  the  foreground  at  his  feet,  growing  darker  among 
the  palms  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  ending,  some  thirty  miles 
away  in  the  pink  distance,  with  the  hills  which  border  the 
Libyan  desert.  To  the  right,  looking  down  the  river,  he  sees  the 
smoky  chimney  of  a  sugar  factory  belonging  to  the  Khedive,  near 
Farshoot,  and  the  smoke  here  and  there  gives  a  little  of  the 
blue  haze  generally  so  wanting  in  the  Egyptian  landscape.  Away 
to  the  right  a  mountain  comes  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  shuts 
out  any  further  view.  It  is  seldom  that  in  the  long  monoton}7  of 
the  voyage  so  fair  a  scene  is  presented  to  the  traveller’s  eye.  The 
river  is  so  calm  that  every  tree  on  the  bank  is  mirrored  in  it,  and 
the  white  sails  of  a  Greek  merchant’s  dahaheeah  flap  against  his 
mast  as  his  sailors  endeavour  in  vain  to  push  the  boat  off  a  bank. 
You  are  too  far  off  to  be  touched  by  their  distress ,  you  only  hear 
a  faint  echo  of  the  cadence  to  which  they  tune  their  cry,  and  think 
it  sounds  sweet  and  wild.  But  you  are  not  long  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  view.  The  Arab  guides,  who  were  speechless  for  a 
moment  with  astonishment  at  your  neglecting  the  tombs,  have 
recovered  their  presence  of  mind,  and  henceforth  there  is  no  peace 
for  the  traveller  upon  the  cliffs.  “  Ilowaga,  me  show  paint !  ”  or 
“  Ilowaga,  come  dis  way,”  is  their  ceaseless  chorus,  varied  by 
interjections  of  “Backsheesh.”  You  have  no  choice  left  you  but 
to  see  the  caves ;  yet,  since  there  are  six-and-tkirty  of  them  here, 
all  in  a  row,  you  need  not  imagine  that  you  can,  by  exhausting  the 
objects  of  exhibition,  obtain  once  more  freedom  from  the  too  assi¬ 
duous  attentions  of  the  Sons  of  John. 

The  greatest  interest,  of  course,  is  excited  by  the  tombs 
which  have  pillars  closely  resembling  those  known  some 
thousands  of  years  later  as  Doric.  The  first  caves  you 
come  to  show  the  best  examples  of  a  style  which  will  be 
seen  again  at  Karnac.  Here  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and 
form  entrances  to  deep  chambers,  of  which  the  tomb  of  Ameni 
Amenemka  is  the  finest.  This  gentleman — for  evidently  be  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  position,  education,  tastes,  and  attainments — 
made  the  most  elaborate  preparations  for  his  own  sepulture ;  and 
could  we  but  feel  sure  that  he  was  ever  buried  in  his  rock-cut 
monument,  or  that  he  was  never  dug  up  again  by  some  antika- 
seeking  Arab,  it  would  perhaps  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  decorations  he  has  spent  on  wall  and  roof,  and, 
the  delicate  eye,  for  form  as  well  as  for  colour,  which  enabled  him 
iu  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I.,  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago,  to 
anticipate  the  design  which  should,  two  thousand  six  hundred  years 
later,  be  adopted  for  the  chief  feature  of  the  most  highly  finished 
building  in  the  world.  The  two  sixteen-sided  columns  which  sup¬ 
port  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and  the  four  within  the  chamber,  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Doric.  They  resemble  almost  exactly, 
in  fact,  the  well-known  columns  of  the  temples  at  Ptestum, 
near  Naples ;  they  have  their  fiutings  and  their  abacus ; 
the  height  is  sixteen  feet  and  the  diameter  five ;  the 
pillar  duly  tapers  towards  the  top,  and  it  grows  out  of  the  floor 
below  without  a  base.  There  are  people  who  assert  that 
the  Greek  column  was  devised  without  any  reference  to  these 
Egyptian  prototypes,  which  would  be  harder  to  believe  were  it 
not  that  a  little  further  on  in  another  tomb  we  find  a  column 
which  is,  if  piossible,  more  beautiful  than  the  Doric,  and  which 
was  never  imitated  anywhere.  The  shafts  are  formed  of  slender 
reeds,  coupled  at  intervals,  and  expanding  a  little  above  a  fillet 
near  the  top,  to  contract  once  more  just  as  the  roof  is  touched. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Egyptians  made  these  graceful  columns  from 
actual  examples  in  their  o  wn  houses  of  canes  supporting  a  wooden 
roof,  while  the  others  imitated  timber  pillars,  and  that  in  Greece, 
where  the  reed  is  shaken  by  the  wind,  only  the  pillar  which  repre¬ 
sented  stability  found  full  favour. 

After  all,  the  columns  are  only  a  part,  and  a  small  one,  of  the 
show  at  Beni  Ilassan.  The  pictures  ou  the  walls  have  been  often 
described.  They  form  tbe  staple  subject  of  illustrations  in  all  the 
books  on  ancient  Egypt.  They  have  one  great  advantage,  too, 
over  what  the  traveller  afterwards  visits  at  Thebes;  they  may  be 
seen  in  broad  daylight  without  any  trouble  in  lighting  candles  or 
aluminum  wire,  and  without  any  crawling  on  all  fours  through 
dark  passages  infested  with  Arabs  and  Arabs’  parasites.  EYifortu- 
nately  the  painted  walls  of  Beni  Ilassan  have  been  especially  ob¬ 
noxious  to  tbe  efforts  of  people  who  earn  an  unenviable  notoriety 
by  cutting  their  names  on  monuments.  It  is  some  com¬ 
fort  to  the  English  tourist  that  his  countrymen,  contrary  to  j 


his  expectations,  are  in  a  minority  in  such  practices.  When 
the  Sons  of  the  Johns  of  the  North  have  cut  their  names,  it  is  but 
patriotic,  if  not  charitable,  to  suppose  they  are  Americans.  And 
sometimes  a  name  is  not  without  interest,  though  that  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.,  painted  over  the  chief  entrance  at  Thile  by  the 
Roman  Commission,  is  singularly  out  of  place.  On  a  wall  at 
Edfou  may  he  seen  tbe  name  of  that  Captain  Oasabianca  whose 
“  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,”  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
Ohampollion,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Wilkinson,  and  other  eminent 
men  have  left  sparing  memorials  of  their  visits.  To  the  name  of 
Lepsius,  who,  great  as  he  is  among  Egyptologists,  has  left  unplea¬ 
sant  marks  of  his  requisitions  wherever  sculptures  are  finest,  a 
sentence  of  disgust  or  abhorrence  is  usually  appended  by  a  later 
baud.  But  here  at  Beni  Ilassan,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  it  is 
by  Greeks  and  Italians  that  tbe  greatest  harm  has  been 
wrought.  One  tourist  of  the  latter  nation  seems  to  have 
hired  a  sign-painter  at  Cairo  for  the  voyage.  Everywhere  his 
name  appears  in  a  great  circle  of  coarse  black ;  and  in 
this  glorious  climate,  be  may  have  tbe  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  unless  it  is  systematically  erased  by  some  philanthropist  of  the 
future,  his  memorial  will  endure  to  all  generations.  It  must  be 
conceded  to  our  countrymen  that  they  sin  less  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  travellers ;  for,  considering  that  ninety  out  of  a  hundred 
tourists  ou  the  Nile  come  from  England  and  America,  and  that  the 
remaining  ten  may  consist  of  five  Germans,  four  Italians  or  Greeks, 
and  one  Frenchman,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  last-named  in  making 
it  known  when  he  tears  himself  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  should 
I  be  acknowledged.  In  the  famous  “  Tomb  of  tbe  Trades  ”  there  are 
I  seven  names  inscribed  with  more  or  less  fatal  effect  upon  the  paint¬ 
ings.  “  J.  Hunter  ”  is  the  only  one  which  appears  to  be  English 
among  them,  while  “  Panatiotes  Andrones  ”  is  tbe  most  con¬ 
spicuous  with  long  blue  letters. 


SCILLY. 

A  ROCKY7  islet  of  this  name,  barely  an  acre  in  area  and  on 
which  it  is  generally  impossible  to  land,  has  given  its  name 
to  a  group  of  more  than  eighty  islands,  of  which  five  manage 
to  maintain  a  thriving  population  of  some  2.500  people. 
This  little  archipelago  has  its  history  like  the  rest  of  the  world.,, 
and  possesses  its  myths  and  traditions  more  or  less  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  it  has  been  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  stirring  events  of 
English  history  in  the  past,  and  enjoys  a  prosperous  present. 
Probably  because  they  are  so  near  to  the  mainland,  and  yet  severed 
from  it  by  twenty-five  miles  of  sea,  these  islands  have  received  less- 
notice  than  is  their  due.  The  girl  who  has  gone  through  the  hands 
of  a  cramming  governess  and  has  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  will  speak  to  you  of  Scilly  as  tbe  Cassiterides,  and 
will  tell  you  that  tbe  Phoenicians  (everything  in  Cornwall  has  its  own. 
apocryphal  Phoenician  era)  came  thither  for  their  tin ;  and  she  will 
gaze  with  the  incredulous  stare  of  superior  knowledge  when  told 
that  the  traces  of  tin  are  hard  to  find,  and  that  the  signs 
of  mines  ever  having  been  worked  in  Scilly  are  few  and  indistinct. 
In  some  minds  the  islands  are  connected  only  with  Covent  Garden 
and  early  potatoes ;  while  the  sight  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel’s 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  tbe  news  of  occasional 
disasters  like  the  wreck  of  the  Schiller  in  1875  will  convey  a 
general  impression  of  a  few  storm-lashed  rocks,  a  terror  to  sailors 
and  without  charms  for  landsmen.  We  doubt  whether  the  Scilly 
Islands  have  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  a  place  in  the  papers  of 
the  Civil  Service  examiners  ;  well  crammed  candidates  would 
know  all  about  the  Hawaiian  group,  with  its  history  of  a  single 
century,  end  would  write  lengthy  papers  ou  the  precise  differences 
between  the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  groups  and  the  diverse 
centres  from  which  their  respective  populations  emanated  ;  but  of 
tbe  Scilly  group  so  much  nearer  borne  they  would  probably  know 
nothing  that  would  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  examiners  or  add  to 
their  tale  of  marks.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  ever  so  brief 
an  analysis  of  tbe  history  of  Scilly ;  but  tbe  islands  have  played 
their  part  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  secular  annals.  They  passed, 
with  the  other  possessions  of  Tavistock  Abbey,  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  did  not  profit  largely  by  the  change  of  owners ; 
and  three  centuries  ago  Queen  Elizabeth  leased  them  to  the 
Godolphins,  who  held  them  until  1 830. 

From  this  point  the  modem  history  of  the  islands  begins. 
The  Godolphins  had  grown  much  iu  importance  during  the- 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  that  the  islands  had  been  under 
their  rule  ;  hut  the  same  could,  not  be  said  of  the  islands  them¬ 
selves.  The  “  Lord  Proprietor,”  as  the  lessee  is  still  called,  had  never 
been  resident,  perhaps  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  no  suitable 
house  existed.  The  population  were  thriftless  and  rude  ;  a 
rough  and  uncertain  discipline  had  been  capriciously  exercised  by 
the  proprietor’s  deputies,  a  court  of  twelve  persons ;  but  precarious 
tenure  and  scarcity  of  houses  discouraged  all  attempts  at  improve¬ 
ment,  and  piloting,  wrecking,  and  smuggling  furnished  the  people 
with  a  precarious  livelihood.  The  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  introduced  a  far  wholesomer  state  of  things  ;  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  represented  Truro,  he  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  ;  in  Scilly  he  was  a  despotic  but  beneficent  feudal 
lord.  He  began  with  building  himself  a  good  bouse  on  Tresco, 
the  second  largest  island  ;  schools  were  established,  and  attendance 
was  made  compulsory,  not  after  the  manner  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  in  a  simpler  fashion.  If  a  tenant  kept  two  or 
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three  children  at  home  in  idleness,  it  was  regarded  as  a  token  of 
his  being  in  flourishing  and  luxurious  circumstances,  and  able  to 
pay  a  higher  rent.  Paupers  were  deported  to  the  mainland,  and 
grown-up  lads  were  not  allowed  to  loaf  about  at  home,  but  were 
recommended,  in  a  manner  that  was  equivalent  to  a  command, 
to  seek  wider  fields  for  their  energies  ;  horticulture  was  en¬ 
couraged,  and  a  regular  service  of  steamers  was  substituted  for 
capricious  communication  with  the  mainland  by  sailing  packets ; 
the  trade  of  shipbuilding  furnished  occupation  for  many  hands, 
and  the  telegraphic  cable  brought  the  islands  nearer  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  people  are  now  educated  to  a  degree  that 
may  be  paralleled  in  Scotland,  but  hardly  in  England  ;  they  have 
the  faults  peculiar  to  Celtic  races,  drunkenness  perhaps  excepted  ; 
with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  simplicity,  they  share  with  their 
Cornish  neighbours  the  faculty  of  looking  out  keenly  for  their  own 
interests.  They  will  ask  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  use  of  their 
boats  or  for  any  personal  service  which  they  may  render ;  and,  when 
they  contentedly  accept  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  original 
demand,  will  tell  you  with  unconscious  naivete.  that  their  season 
is  short,  that  they  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  &c.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  depend  but  little  on  visitors,  and  their 
season  is  co-extensive  with  the  year ;  it  varies  only  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  employ  themselves.  Long  before  Londoners 
have  begun  to  dream  of  spring  the  Scillonians  are  rejoicing  in 
crops  approaching  maturity,  and  while  the  north-east  winds  of 
May  form  the  subject  of  our  hourly  animadversions  the  great 
harvest  of  early  potatoes  and  asparagus  has  been  realized.  Then 
all  the  year  round  the  sea  yields  its  supplies.  A  Scillonian  is  an 
amphibious  Jack  of  all  trades;  he  is  as  good  on  sea  as  on  land, 
-can  handle  an  oar  or  rig  a  ship,  or  do  his  part  at  ship-carpentering, 
as  well  as  he  can  work  in  the  garden  or  the  field.  The  class  of 
day  labourers  does  not  exist  in  the  islands.  Steady,  continuous, 
and  uniform  work  finds  no  favour  with  the  people.  They  take  a 
u  hand’s  turn  ”  at  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  and  it  must  he 
added  that  a  job  of  piloting  a  ship  in  distress,  or  getting  salvage 
from  one  that  is  beyond  the  point  at  which  help  is  feasible,  comes 
home  to  their  hearts  as  though  it  were  the  final  cause  of  their 
existence.  No  hour  probably  of  any  four-and-twenty  passes  in 
which  there  are  not  lounging  figures  on  the  high  lands,  apparently 
listless  and  apathetic,  hut  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  whatever  the 
uncertain  sea  may  throw  in  their  way.  From  a  wrecked  or  en¬ 
dangered  ship  to  a  floating  spar  covered  with  weed  and  barnacles, 
everything  has  its  use  in  the  hands  of  a  Scillonian. 

It  is  marvellous  to  us  that  neither  the  islands  nor  the  people 
are  belter  known.  The  man  must  he  strangely  constituted  who 
cannot  find  ample  attractions  in  Scilly,  whatever  his  tastes  may 
be.  The  day  is  still  remote  when  the  lovely  islands  will  he 
vulgarized  by  streams  of  noisy,  hurrying  tourists.  Their  distance 
from  the  great  centres  of  population  will  long  secure  them  im¬ 
munity  from  these  inclusions ;  the  necessity  of  having  to  brave  a 
passage  of  about  four  hours’  duration  will  deter  many  from  visit¬ 
ing  them  who  would  delight  in  them  when  reached ;  hut,  if 
the  voyage  is  twice  as  long  as  the  passage  from  Calais 
to  Dover,  the  steamers  which  ply  between  Penzance  and  St. 
Mary’s  are  at  least  twice  as  good  as  the  mail  boats  whose  per¬ 
formances  we  recall  with  horror.  And  then  the  voyage  is  full  of 
interest.  Instead  of  the  dull  crossing  of  the  “  silver  streak,”  with 
nothing  to  interest  one  beyond  the  probable  moment  of  arrival, 
the  run  to  Scilly  presents  a  series  of  views  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  variety.  The  fishing  villages  in  Mount’s  Bay,  whatever 
their  sanitary  condition  on  a  closer  inspection,  seem  loveliness 
itself  to  the  passer-hy  who  looks  at  them  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  Lamorna  Cove,  with  its  granite  quarries  and  its  primi¬ 
tive-looking  pier ;  the  lonely  station  of  the  Telegraph  Company ; 
the  famous  Logan  Ivock  ;  and  then  Tol-Pedn-Penwith,  the  finest 
headland  perhaps  on  the  whole  Cornish  coast — these  make  up  a 
varied  series  which  it  is  worth  while  to  go  a  long  way  to  see.  The 
landsman  who  likes  to  feel  himself  half  a  sailor  will  also  have 
material  for  sea-faring  conversation  when  he  has  passed  the  Rundle 
Stone,  andseen  and  heard  the  buoy,  with  its  heavy  clapper,  beating  its 
monotonous  tune  as  it  sways  to  and  fro  with  the  waves,  warning 
the  ships  from  the  reefs  which  lie  below.  The  Land's  End,  with  the 
Longships  Lighthouse  below,  is  also  within  view  ;  and,  when  the 
steamer  leaves  the  coast  and  strikes  across  the  sea  for  Scilly,  the 
beautiful  “Wolf ’’Lighthouse,  one  of  themost  graceful  and  successful 
■efforts  of  modern  architecture,  will  break  the  tedium  of  the  passage. 
Once  landed  on  the  islands,  it  will  he  the  visitor's  own  fault  if  he 
regrets  his  labour.  If  he  wants  to  he  procul  negotiis ,  to  he  free 
from  correspondence  and  worries  of  business,  he  knows  that  only 
thrice  a  week  can  the  post  reach  him,  and  that  the  weather  may 
reduce  even  this  moderate  supply  of  news ;  for  some  months  past, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  local  trade,  hut  greatly  also  to  the 
•comfort  of  the  man  who  wants  rest,  the  telegraph  cable  has  not 
been  in  working  order.  Let  him  pay  an  early  visit  to  Tresco  and 
see  the  exquisite  and  unique  gardens,  not  only  models  of  horticul¬ 
tural  skill,  hut  conspicuous  also  for  the  freedom  courteously  accorded 
to  visitors.  Entering  a  Swiss  chalet  sort  of  lodge,  you  are  imme¬ 
diately  confronted  by  a  series  of  grotesque  effigies ;  kings  and 
heroes,  nymphs  and  goddesses,  the  carved  apotheoses  of  many 
virtues,  stand  out  in  the  walls  and  greet  you.  These  are  the  figure¬ 
heads  of  ships  whose  voyagings  have  come  to  an  untimely  end  on  the 
reefs  of  Scilly.  Having  entered  your  name  in  a  visitors’  hook,  you 
are  requested  to  read  a  printed  paper  which  tells  you  the  terms  of 
your  admission  ;  these  are  very  simple — that  you  may  go  unat¬ 
tended  where  you  like,  provided  always  that  you  refrain  from 


“  cutting  your  names  and  scribbling  nonsense.”  You  are  further 
informed  that  if  you  desire  to  take  away  cuttings  of  anything  in 
the  garden,  the  gardener  is  instructed  to  supply  you,  and 
the  notice  ends  with  the  courteous  Pax  vobiscum.  The 
gardens  are  wholly  unlike  any  others  that  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
fifteen  acres  are  under  cultivation,  but,  as  the  high  Avinds 
render  shelter  of  the  first  necessity,  they  are  cut  up  into 
small  parallelograms,  divided  by  lofty  hedges  of  plants  which  on 
the  mainland  are  only  half  hardy.  The  Escalonia  macranthus 
forms  a  favourite  hedge,  and  grows  up  strong  and  quickset. 
Glass  there  is  none,  save  two  small  houses  for  vines  and  figs, 
and  in  these  there  is  no  artificial  heat.  Flowers  seem  "to 
he  of  less  account  than  the  semi-tropical  shrubs  and  trees 
which  are  here  acclimatized.  The  first  sight  of  the  garden  carries 
3rou  at  once  a  thousand  miles  southward ;  huge  flowering  aloes, 
palm  trees  hardier  and  loftier  than  Kew,  with  all  the  skill  and 
care  of  its  staff,  can  produce,  the  paper-tree  of  China,  a  forest  of 
Dracaenas,  with  a  host  of  trees  strangers  to  the  home-staying 
Englishman,  are  here  flourishing,  unchecked  by  winter's  cold.  The 
art  of  “bedding  out”  has  no  scope  for  its  exercise  in  Scilly, 
because  the  plants  do  not  perish  in  autumn  ;  the  gardener 
has  only  to  cut  out  from  the  bed  the  superabundant  growth, 
which  is  done  with  a  hook  as  though  it  were  a  hawthorn  hedge. 
When  you  leave  the  gardens  you  see  in  the  paddock  in  front  of 
the  Abbey  the  ostriches,  contented  and  at  home  as  though  they 
were  barndoor  foAvls.  Probably  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Lord  Proprietor,  the  gardens  everywhere  in  the  islands  possess 
rare  plants  and  trees  ;  we  noticed  a  very  humble  thatched 
cottage  with  three  magnificent  palm-trees  standing  in  its  little 
square  of  garden.  The  glittering  margin  of  Avhite  sand  which 
fringes  all  the  islands  provides  a  store  of  curious  shells,  and 
the  many  granite  earns,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Tors  of 
Dartmoor,  furnish  a  series  of  outlooks  of  which  each  appears 
more  beautiful  than  its  predecessor.  The  ecclesiologist  will 
find  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  of  Tresco,  with  its  tombs 
and  kist-vaens,  now  nearly  covered  with  a  wealth  of  evergreen  gera¬ 
nium,  something  to  detain  him  ;  the  modern  churches  on  the  islands 
are  commonplace,  hut  the  old  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  now  used  only 
as  a  mortuary  chapel,  owes  much  to  its  past  history  and  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  surroundings.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  cemetery  of 
almost  unequalled  beauty ;  from  the  shore  of  the  little  bay 
which  Peninnis  Head  encloses,  the  peaceful  graveyard  rises  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  rows  of  palms  and  flowering  aloes  are  ranged 
like  sentries  at  the  top  ;  cacti,  geraniums,  and  fuschias  abound  every¬ 
where  ;  and  the  granite  walls  which  surround  the  whole  are  covered 
with  the  Mesembryanthennim,  which  grows  like  a  weed.  Here  lie 
the  bodies  of  Henry  Trelawney,  the  son  of  the  famous  bishop,  and 
the  other  companions  of  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovel ;  and  here,  too,  the 
nameless  graves  of  the  victims  of  the  Schiller  disaster  are  ranged, 
row  after  row,  each  with  its  rude  wooden  memorial  bearing  a 
separate  number. 

It  would  he  difficult  elsewhere  to  discover,  in  an  area  of  the  same 
size,  so  many  sources  of  interest.  In  the  very  names  of  the  places 
the  philologist  will  find  a  study ;  the  fern  collector  would  look  in 
vain  in  other  regions  for  such  a  growth  of  Asplenium  marinum  as 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks  of  Scilly  produce ;  the  antiquary  may 
puzzle  himself  Avith  Druidical  remains,  and  may  decide  whether  the 
so-called  Rock  Basins  hear  testimony  to  Druidical  sacrifices  or  to 
the  disintegrating  action  of  weather  on  granite  in  a  state  of  decom¬ 
position.  While  boating  in  these  lovely  waters  it  is  well  to  vary 
the  pastime  by  catching  some  fish,  for,  whatever  love  may  do, 
money  will  not  buy  you  fish  in  Scilly.  It  is  provoking  to  see  a 
wretched  sloop  in  the  harbour  carrying  away  all  the  crabs  and 
lobsters  which  have  been  caught  since  her  last  visit  and  have  been 
kept  for  her  arrival.  This  is  the  one  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
happiness  which  Scilly  presents  to  its  visitors.  There  are  fresh¬ 
water  ponds  on  Tresco  and  St.  Mary’s,  with  abundance  of  fish  to  be 
had  for  the  labour  of  taking  a  rod  ;  and,  the  close  season  over,  a 
gun  Avill  find  plenty  of  birds  to  destroy ;  while  the  tide  pools 
will  yield  to  those  who  are  bent  on  more  peaceful  pursuits  a 
variety  of  zoophytes  which  will  gladden  a  collector’s  heart.  From 
the  high  lands,  at  more  than  one  spot,  it  is  possible  on  a  clear 
night  to  see  live  lighthouses — namely,  the  “  Bishop,”  with  its 
bright  fixed  light,  the  first  to  Avelcome  the  ship  that  comes 
across  the  Atlantic ;  the  “  Agues  Light,”  with  its  flash  once 
every  minute;  the  beautiful  “Wolf  Light,”  alternately  flashing 
red  and  Avhite ;  the  two  white  lights  of  the  light-ship  moored 
at  the  Seven  Stones;  aud  the  “Longships  Light”  at  the  Land’s 
End.  All  the  elements  of  a  perfect  holiday  scene  are  to  he 
found  at  Scilly,  and  many  who  have  to  flee  from  our  inclement 
winters  would  do  better  in  the  pure,  soft  air  of  these  islands,  with 
English  comforts  and  roomy  quarters,  than  in  stuffy  Southern 
tOAvns  with  limited  sanitary  arrangements.  The  five  inhabited 
islands  have  each  their  church,  and  there  are  three  resident  clergy¬ 
men.  But  it  is  right  to  mention  that  physical  necessities  are  less 
cared  for  than  spiritual  ;  the  islanders  did  very  well  without 
metrical  aid,  save  such  as  was  unprofessional,  until  a'  few  years  ago 
Avhen  a  Cornish  gentleman  met  with  an  accident  while  shooting,  and 
the  steamer  Avas  sent  in  all  haste  to  Penzance  to  fetch  a  surgeon, 
the  sufferer  remaining  in  agony  for  some  ten  hours.  A  medical 
man  uoav  lives  on  St.  Mary’s,  and  visits  his  patients  on  the  other 
islands  by  boat — a  feat,  howe\-er,  that  often  cannot  be  accomplished 
for  successive  days  or  even  weeks. 

One  fact  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned ;  neither  property-tax  nor 
assessed  taxes  are  collected  in  Scilly,  nor  are  license  duties  paid* 
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A  light  poor-rate,  an  occasional  roacl-rate,  and  landing  dues  at  the 
pier  are  the  only  fiscal  burdens  laid  on  the  happy  Scillonians. 
Many  an  over-taxed  Briton,  free  to  choose  his  own  dwelling,  might 
pitch  his  tent  in  the  far  West,  and  come  to  regard  the  little  archi¬ 
pelago  as  veritable  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 


THE  DESERVING  POOR. 

J If  once  heard  a  sermon  in  which  the  preacher  spoke  of  an 
eleventh  commandment,  which  he  traced  to  anything  hut  a 
divine  origin.  “  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out  ”  was,  he  main¬ 
tained,  the  Satanic  addition  to  the  Decalogue.  This  sermon 
“came  home”  to  us,  and,  as  we  meditated  upon  it,  the  thought 
occurred  to  us  that,  in  addition  to  the  modern  commandment, 
there  was  a  supplementary  beatitude,  to  the  following  effect — 
“  Blessed  are  the  deserving  poor,  for  they  shall  have  flannel  petti¬ 
coats.”  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  reward  con¬ 
sists  in  a  full-fledged  petticoat.  Far  from  it.  The  technical  phrase 
which  describes  this  rich  earthly  blessing  merely  means  three  yards 
of  flannel  which  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  deserving  poor  to 
stitch  together  into  the  form  of  a  nether  garment.  It  represents, 
in  fact,  the  gathered  but  unsewed  fig-leaves.  Comparatively  mean 
articles  of  dress  have  gradually  obtained  honour  in  later  ages.  Even 
the  chasuble  and  dalmatic,  over  the  disputed  use  of  which  so  many 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  our  ecclesiastical  law 
courts,  began  life  in  humble  circumstances ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  flannel  petticoat  has  assumed,  and  is  yet  still  more  assuming, 
associations  of  piety  and  an  odour  of  sanctity  in  certain  clerical  and 
female  minds.  Perhaps  it  may  some  day  be  regarded  as  a  “  dis¬ 
tinctive  vestment,”  or  even  be  put  to  “  superstitious  uses.”  But, 
much  as  the  mind  naturally  loves  to  dwell  on  pleasant  subjects,  it 
is  a  wholesome  discipline  to  look  occasionally  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture  ;  and  thusj  we  are  fain  occasionally  to  ponder  moodily 
over  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  flannel-petticoatless  undeserving 
poor.  That  there  should  exist  wretches  who  do  not  annually 
receive  three-shillings-and-sixpence  worth  of  flannel  to  be 
converted,  through  their  own  industry,  into  the  well-known 
sacred  garment,  is  a  thought  almost  too  horrible  for  the  human 
imagination  to  dwell  upon.  But,  considering  the  great  happiness 
of  the  blessed  deserving,  it  follows  as  a  natural  corollary  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover  who  and  what 
are  the  “  deserving  poor.”  It  is  a  curious  expression,  and 
has  an  ambiguous  and  a  technical  ring  about  it.  Can  it  mean 
the  poor  who  are  deservedly  so,  or  the  poor  who  are  deserv¬ 
ing  of  some  “  unknown  quantity  ”■ — the  workhouse  perhaps, 
or  three  weeks’  imprisonment  for  vagrancy,  or  any  of  the 
other  rewards  which  are  provided  for  the  destitute  in  this 
enlightened  country  ?  But  no  ;  the  honour  of  being  classed  in  the 
holy  order  of  deserving  poor  is  one  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  dispense,  and  is  as  exclusively  a 
distinction  in  the  gilt  of  the  clergy,  aided  of  course  by  their  lady 
allies  and  counsellors.  Indeed,  a  letter  patent  from  the  rector  or 
vicar  is  essential  for  obtaining  the  full  advantages  of  the  title, 
and  this  letter,  judiciously  used,  may  become  quite  an  endowment. 

If  we  desired  (which  we  do  not)  to  give  the  poor  a  few  hints 
which  might  be  for  the  furtherance  of  their  admission  into  the 
ranks  of  the  so-called  “  deserving,”  we  should  begin  by  advising 
them  to  make  friends  among  the  mammon  of  district  visitors,  and 
to  that  end  to  single  out  for  performance  the  least  onerous  of  the 
many  duties  which  those  functionaries  consider  obligatory 
upon  the  lower  classes.  Now  we  recollect  that  at  College  the 
non-reading  and  fast  men  used  to  make  a  point  of  a  very 
regular  attendance  at  chapel,  because  it  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins,  while  it  only  detained  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day. 
Indeed  it  was  not  uncommon  for  members  of  the  University  who 
had  a  taste  for  gambling  to  pursue  their  unholy  practices  until  the 
hour  for  morning  chapel,  after  which  they  would  betake  them¬ 
selves  to  their  couches.  In  the  same  way  regular  church-going 
will  do  much  towards  getting  the  cottager  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  district  visitor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  awful  words,  “  Betsy, 
I  did  not  see  you  in  church  last  Sunday  evening,”  convey  much 
the  same  impression  to  the  hearer  as  that  made  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
when  she  reads  in  the  money  article  in  the  Times  of  the  serious 
depreciation  of  the  foreign  bonds  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
her  capital  is  invested.  In  fact,  when  Betsy’s  absence  from  the 
sacred  edifice  has  been  observed  the  poor  woman  feels  herself  to 
be  “  quoted  lower.”  A  week-day  service  is  an  excellent  specula¬ 
tion,  the  paucity  of  the  congregation  making  the  presence  of  the 
worshipper  the  more  conspicuous.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  to 
accept  and  glance  over  all  tracts  which  may  be  offered,  and  con¬ 
siderable  amusement  may  frequently  be  derived  from  them. 
But  if  the  books  or  traets  are  only  lent,  it  may  be  better 
to  ensure  their  being  kept  clean  by  never  opening  them,  and 
simply  to  state,  on  their  return,  that  they  are  “  very  beautiful.”  A 
subscription  to  the  clothing  club  counts  for  a  great  deal,  and  as  it 
really  pays,  it  is  to  be  recommended,  if  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  public-house  will  permit  it.  When  circumstances  furnish  an 
excuse  for  an  application  to  the  maternal  parish  bag,  the  opportunity 
should  be  seized,  or  the  parson  and  his  lady  helps  will  consider  that 
an  important  means  of  grace  has  been  neglected.  Whether  mis¬ 
sionary  meetings  or  guilds  and  confraternities  are  a  matter  of  obliga¬ 
tion  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  powers  that  be ;  but  in  either 
case  the  lead  must  be  assiduously  followed.  Where  the  rector 
likes  his  services  to  be  what  he  calls  congregational,  it  is  well  to 


assist  in  making  them  so  by  joining  lustily  in  the  responses  and 
hvmns.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  practising  the  hackneyed 
trick  of  opening  a  Bible  and  laying  it  upon  a  table  whenever  a 
district  visitor  or  cleric  is  seen  approaching  the  house ;  but  a  little 
knowledge  of  character  will  soon  enable  any  one  to  discover  whether 
the  visitor  is  easily  taken  in  by  little  devices  of  this  description. 
The  deserving  poor  of  twenty  years  ago  found  it  profitable  to  talk 
much  about  “  The  Lord  ” ;  but  such  a  habit  is  dangerous  in  these 
days.  We  could  offer  many  suggestions  to  the  poor  as  to  the  most 
advisable  dodges  and  tricks  to  adopt  among  different  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians,  but  our  good  offices  might  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  The  poor  matron  who  wishes  to  be  put  on  the  deserving 
list,  will  of  course  frequent  the  mothers’  meetings,  and  she  will 
often  find  that  confidential  conversation  regarding  her  maternal 
troubles  will  not  be  without  its  reward,  particularly  when  carried 
on  with  aged  spinsters.  She  should  enlarge  upon  the  epicurean 
and  fastidious  tendencies  exhibited  by  her  last  baby,  demand  sym¬ 
pathy  for  her  last  but  one  in  its  teething,  ask  counsel  (never  to  be 
followed)  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  erratic  interior  of 
her  last  but  two,  and  furnish  interesting  details  concerning  the 
recent  chastisement  of  her  last  but  three.  She  must  express 
anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband,  while  declaring  her 
thankfulness  at  his  sobriety  and  industry.  Finally,  she  ought  to 
inform  herself  of  the  clerical  partialities  of  her  district  visitor, 
and  be  prepared  with  anecdotes  concerning  the  curates  which  may 
be  likely  to  please  her  Lady  Bountiful.  With  respect  to  the  men, 
we  much  question  whether  it  is  worth  their  while  to  aim  at. 
classification  among  the  deserving  poor  at  all.  The  clergy  and 
their  lay -workers  generally  estimate  the  merits  of  a  cottager's, 
family  by  the  conduct  of  the  wife,  as  they  seldom  call  at  hours 
when  the  husband  is  at  home.  After  all,  to  a  man  the  game  is 
scarcely  worth  the  candle,  since  to  be  classed  among  the  deserving 
poor  brings  him  neither  beer  nor  spirits,  and  he  cannot  wear  a. 
flannel  petticoat.  If  he  becomes  ill,  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
him  to  make  himself  interesting. 

There  used  to  be  a  saying  among  schoolboys  that  “  Those  who 
ask  shan’t  have,  and  those  who  don’t  ask  don’t  want,”  and  some 
people  appear  to  wish  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  poor.  In  these 
days,  and  with  good  reason,  beggars  are  not  encouraged ;  and  those 
who  will  not  beg  are  too  often  supposed  to  be  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  the  poor  who  accurately  pronounce  the  proper 
Shibboleth  are  overwhelmed  with  bounties.  We  may  divide  the 
deserving  poor  into  two  classes,  the  private  D.  P.  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  I).  P.  The  former  are  those  who  have  been  beatified  in  this 
life  by  parish  parsons  or  Ladies  Bountiful,  and  whose  qualifications 
consist  in  a  servile  pandering  to  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  special  patrons  ;  and  the  latter  consist  of  such  as  have  been 
prematurely  canonized  by  anti-mendicity  societies,  Boards,  andl 
Poor  Law  officers.  The  one  may  be  said  to  form  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  of  good  little  books,  the  other  of  letters  to  the  Times. 
The  private  D.  P.  serves  as  a  living  monument  to  Dives  that  he- 
has  not  neglected  to  feed  the  poor,  and  is  a  convenient  person  to 
refer  to  whenever  the  rich  man’s  conscience  is  uncomfortable. 
He  likes  everything  which  he  ought  to  like,  dislikes  those 
things  which  he  ought  to  dislike,  and  is  a  believer  in  the 
personal  infallibility  of  the  rector.  But  the  regulation  D.P.  is- 
even  more  useful.  lie  is  the  living  embodiment  of  a  principle, 
a  “  fact  ”  for  the  social  economist  to  quote  as  occasion  may  re¬ 
quire.  He  is  the  very  incarnation  of  early  closing,  ventilation,, 
sewage,  and  local  legislation.  He  will  accept  charities  provided 
that  they  do  not  pauperize  him  ;  but  it  must  be  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  he  is  thereby  laid  under  no  personal  obligation. 
Unfortunately  the  D.  P.  of  all  kinds,  when  once  they  become  aware 
that  they  are  enrolled  in  the  order,  begin  to  regard  anything 
which  may  be  given  to  them  as  a  right  rather  than  as  an  alms. 
They  think  that  they  are  doing  you  an  absolute  service  by 
relieving  you  of  your  flannel  at  Christmas,  become  fastidious- 
in  the  matter  of  soup,  and  have  a  holy  horror  of  Australian 
meat.  When  the}'  send  their  children  to  school,  they  are  deeply 
sensible  to  the  obligation  under  which  they  lay  the  person  who 
pays  the  principal  portion  of  the  mistress’s  salary,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  amount  of  soap,  coal,  or  flannels  can  ever  repay 
them. 

The  expression  “deserving  poor”  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and 
is  apt  to  engender  in  the  hearer  a  feeling  of  irritation  towards, 
the  speaker.  It  implies  a  priggish  and  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
lower  orders,  a  false  idea  of  the  relative  duties  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  unlimited  gullibility,  and  narrow  prejudice.  It  is  a. 
bit  of  goody  slang,  which  is  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  kinds  of 
slang,  and,  worse  still,  is  a  piece  of  slang  with  a  vicious  meaning. 
When  we  hear  it  used  by  our  clerical  acquaintances,  we  are 
divided  between  a  sense  of  ridicule  and  a  feeling  of  pity  at  the 
thought  that  they  can  express  themselves  in  language  so  utterly 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book  on  which  they  profess  to 
found  their  religion. 


THE  COTTON  TRADE  STRIKES. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  the  labouring  population  of  this  country 
that  they  should  have  so  little  help,  in  the  way  of  good  advice, 
from  those  who  profess  to  be  their  special  friends.  There  are 
many  public  men  who,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  make  a  great 
parade  of  effusive  sympathy  with  the  working  classes,  and  of 
their  anxiety  to  see  them  better  off ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to 
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have  the  courage  to  warn  the  multitude  of  the  ruinous  consequences  I 
of  the  delusions  to  which  they  still  cling  under  the  influence  of  the 
managers  of  the  Trade-Unions.  The  explanation  of  this  is  simply 
that  a  large  body  of  working-men  now  occupy  an  important 
political  position ;  they  are  voters,  and  those  who  want  their 
votes  are  afraid  to  speak  out  frankly  to  them,  and  to  expose  the 
irrational  and  injurious  operation  of  the  false  principles  on  which 
they  act.  Members  of  Parliament  and  candidates  seeking  seats  have 
nowadays  to  be  very  cautious  what  they  say  about  this  important 
element  in  the  constituencies,  for  they  know  how  much  their 
chances  of  support  depend  on  its  good  will.  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  what  are  the  chief  objects  which  the  Trade-Unionists 
have  in  view,  no  matter  what  pretext  or  covering  may  be  used  to 
disguise  them.  What  they  want  is  to  obtain  an  artificially  high  rate 
of  wages  by  keeping  down  production ;  and  hence  the  demand  for 
short  time  and  other  efforts  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  done. 
An  instructive  exposition  and  defence  of  this  policy  was  given 
the  other  day,  in  reference  to  the  Bolton  strike,  by  Mr.  George 
Potter,  who  thus  described  the  position  which  the  men  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  occupy  : — “  They  say  ”  (that  is,  to  the 
employers)  “  ‘  Let  the  wages  remain  as  they  are ;  run  your  mills 
short  time,  reduce  3- our  over-supply,  and  things  will  soon  alter 
for  the  better,  as  you  may  make  up  by  improved  prices  what 
you  lost  by  diminished  production  and  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  You  will,  in  fact,  restore  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand,  from  the  disturbance  of  which  your  present 
embarrassments  have  arisen.  We  shall  lose  largely  as  working¬ 
men  in  our  weekly  incomes  by  this ;  but  we  prefer  it,  as  we  know 
that,  as  soon  as  trade  permits,  }rou  will  in  your  own  interests  run 
3'our  mills  full  time  again,  and  you  and  we  will  be  put  on  our 
present  footing  again  without  any  chance  of  a  struggle  full 
of  evil  consequences  to  both.’”  Mr.  Potter  also  admits  that, 
though  there  was  “  in  the  operation  of  demand  and  supply 
a  sufficient  reason  why  prices  of  manufactured  goods  should 
recede,  there  was  no  corresponding  reason  why  the  price  of  labour 
should  fall,”  merely  because  “over-supply  has  come  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  things.”  All  this  would  seem  to  involve  the 
absurd  assumption  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  commodity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  for  which  it  is  to  be  sold  in  the 
market ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fluctuations  of  trade  are  to 
be  borne  by  employers  alone,  while  the  pa)T  of  the  men  is  to  go  on 
just  the  same,  whether  times  are  good  or  bad.  What  people  who 
take  this  view  of  the  subject  leave  out  of  account  is  that  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  at  all  likely  to  submit  to  such  terms.  They  have  in¬ 
vested  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  their  business,  and  have  a  right 
to  expect  an  adequate  return  for  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  men 
to  settle  what  would  suit  themselves — though  even  on  this  point 
they  are,  we  believe,  taking  a  wrong  course — but  they  forget 
that  they  are  not  the  only  body  concerned  in  the  question.  The 
injury  which  half-time  inflicts  on  employers  is  that  they  have 
to  keep  up  their  establishments  without  getting  any  return  from 
them  during  one-sixth  of  the  usual  working  time,  and  that  their 
machinery  thus  gets  out  of  order,  and  is  deteriorated,  while  their 
fixed  expenses  remain.  This,  of  course,  entails  a  heavy  loss,  which 
they  have  no  means  of  repairing  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  voluntarily  submit  to  such  terms.  Moreover,  in  such 
a  case  working  men  have  to  consider  their  relations  not  only  with 
their  emplo}rers,  but  with  the  public,  who,  if  prices  are  forced 
up  by  wilful  abstention  from  work  and  diminished  production,  will 
naturally  protect  themselves  by  reducing  their  purchases  ;  so  that, 
even  if  the  masters  were  disposed  to  yield,  the  public  would  hold 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  suicidal  for  the  men 
themselves  than  the  tactics  which  they  are  now  pursuing.  It  is 
obvious  that,  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  trade  is  gene¬ 
rally  depressed,  a  strike,  such  as  that  at  Bolton,  which  throws  ten 
thousand  men  into  absolute  idleness,  and  stops  some  four  millions 
of  spindles,  must  be  very  disastrous  to  the  country,  as  well  as  a 
severe  trial  to  those  who  have  brought  it  about.  A  case  was 
mentioned  the  other  day  in  a  letter  to  the  Times ,  in  which,  after  a 
reduction  of  hours  in  a  mill  from  sixty  to  fifty-six:  per  week,  the 
wages  of  the  whole  of  the  workers  have  fallen  1 5  per  cent. ;  and, 
indeed,  this  has  been  the  history  of  the  S3-stem  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  A  short  time  back  the  Welsh  colliers  thought  them¬ 
selves  very  clever  in  taking  care  to  turn  out  only  a  small  quantity 
of  coal;  so  that,  while  between  1861  and  1875  the  number  of 
colliers  was  increased  by  80  per  cent.,  the  output  of  coal  had  in¬ 
creased  only  at  the  rate  of  54  per  cent.  In  1861  every  man,  on 
the  average,  raised  305  tons ;  the  rate  of  production  then  sank 
to  297  tons  -in  1872,  and  249  in  1874.  Thus  there  was  a 
falling  oft'  of  more  than  a  sixth  in  the  mechanical  activity  of  each 
man.  The  effect  for  a  time  of  this  system  was  no  doubt  to 
raise  prices,  but  the  ultimate  result  was  that  people  economised  in 
their  use  of  fuel,  and  the  sale  went  down.  Again,  the  engineers  at 
Newcastle  and  elsewhere,  a  v-ear  or  two  back,  contrived  to  get  an 
hour  struck  off  their  day’s  work,  but  the  experiment  proved 
a  lamentable  failure,  and  has  since  for  the  most  part  been  given 
up.  There  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  a  great  deal  of  pretty  talk 
about  the  advantage  of  the  men  having  more  leisure  for  intellectual 
improvement ;  we  were  told  that,  being  refreshed  by  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  additional  repose  allowed  them,  they  would  work 
more  zealously  and  efficiently  in  the  remaining  hours.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  must  oftener  have  happened  that  the  men,  instead  of 
applying  themselves  more  diligentty  and  conscientiously  during 
the  working  hours,  began  to  “  play  ” — that  is,  to  make  a  mere 
pretence  of  work — for  an  hour  before  they  left;  while,  instead 


of  improving  their  minds,  they  used  their  leisure  only  in  drink¬ 
ing  more  beer  in  public-houses.  Then  the  London  masons,  who 
are  now  on  strike  about  pay,  have  chosen  a  very  inopportune 
moment,  for,  as  is  well  known,  there  has  lately  been  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  house  propert}',  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  houses 
are  standing  empty  for  want  of  tenants.  Occasionally  a  strike  is 
temporarily  successful,  but  the  general  result  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  loss  of  wages  while  it  lasts  and  an  injurious  disturb¬ 
ance  of  trade.  In  1854  there  was  a  great  strike  at  Preston,  and 
the  Committee  conducting  it  announced  that  “  the  employers  had 
succeeded  in  their  unhol}'  undertaking  of  resisting  the  rise  of  10 
per  cent.”  This  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  the  struggle, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  as  much  as  500, oool.  was  lost  in  carr\T- 
ing  it  on. 

It  must  alwa3rs  be  kept  in  view  that  the  real  object  of  the 
Trade-Unionists  in  clamouring  for  short  time,  or  in  trying  to  put 
down  piece-work,  is  simply  to  limit  production  ;  and  this  has 
even  been  admitted  by  members  of  the  body.  Thus  Mr.  Conolly, 
a  leading  man  among  the  Unionists,  put  the  matter  very  plainly 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  1867-9,  when  he 
said,  “  Our  rules  are  made  for  men,  not  for  masters ;  we  do  not 
take  masters  into  account  at  all  in  our  arrangement  of  the  matter  ; 
we  merely  look  upon  them  as  men  who  step  in  with  their  capital, 
and  who  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their 
capital,  while  we  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  we  can  out 
of  our  labour ;  and  we  find  that  by  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort,  without  depriving  society  of  the  advantage  of  the  skill  of 
its  members,  we  can  gain  our  object.”  In  point  of  fact, 
the  community  at  large  suffers  from  the  artificial  checks  im¬ 
posed  on  production  and  good  workmanship.  As  Sir  E. 
Beckett  points  out  in  a  letter  just  published,  “  If  the  world 
resolves  to  do  only  half  as  much  work  as  it  can  without  over¬ 
taxing  men’s  strength,  there  will  be  only  half  as  much  wealth  pro¬ 
duced  as  there  might  be,  and  therefore  only  half  as  much  to  spend 
in  hiring  fresh  labour.  This  is  just  the  same  in  effect  as  if  half 
the  population  were  thrown  out  of  work  and  had  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other  half  doing  full  work,  or  as  if 
every  man  lost  half  his  strength  by  illness,  but  retained  his 
appetite  and  all  his  other  powers  of  consuming  or  using  up  the 
produce  of  labour.  They  are  still,  however,  under  the  impression 
that  the  less  work,  and  the  worse,  every  man  does  the  more  men 
must  be  employed  in  a  trade ;  and  that  plausible  view  holds  good 
for  a  while  until  the  laws  of  nature  have  had  time  to  operate, 
which  they  do  as  inevitably  as  gravity,  only  slower,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  causes  and  effects  is  not  so  visible.”  In  other  branches 
of  society,  if  a  man  is  dissatisfied  with  the  income  he  gets  from  his 
regular  work,  he  sets  himself  to  see  how  much  more  work  he 
can  do  in  order  to  earn  additional  pay ;  and  he  may  have,  at  a 
bad  time,  even  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  What 
the  working  classes,  as  led  by  their  present  leaders,  are 
aiming  at  is  to  make  themselves  independent  of  all  such 
conditions ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  an  impracticable  plan, 
which  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  attempt  just  now,  in  the 
face  of  keen  and  active  competitors  abroad  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work  much  longer  hours  than  working  men  at  home.  As 
“  A  Millowner  ”  justly  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  the 
direction  in  which  a  remedy  for  the  present  agitation  must  be 
looked  for  is  to  establish  an  increased  activity  of  machinery  so  as 
to  get  more  out  of  it ;  and  he  asserts  that,  “  if  a  cotton  mill  could  be 
run  with  two  sets  of  hands,  each  working  forty-eight  hours  a 
week,  the  millowner  could  even  now  pay  as  much  wages  for  the 
forty-eight  hours  as  he  now  pays  for  fifty-six  hours.”  He  therefore 
hopes  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  in  this  way  the  labour¬ 
ing  population  will  work  shorter,  and  the  machinery  longer,  hours. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  the 
working  of  short  time  for  which  the  mill  hands  contend  has  very 
little  chance  of  being  adopted.  For  some  time  past  the  cotton 
manufacturers  have  been  doing  their  best  to  push  their  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  results  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
very  unsatisfactory.  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  that,  while, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last  year,  the  export 
of  cotton  goods  increased,  the  import  of  raw  cotton  has  declined 
sixty-six  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  millowners  are  evidently  looking 
out  for  a  bad  time,  in  which  their  business  may  be  expected  to  fall 
off.  The  only  practical  way  of  meeting  such  a  state  of  things 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production ;  and  this  is  certainly  not  to 
be  done  by  half-time.  It  is  very  easy,  but  also  very  foolish,  for 
Mr.  Potter  and  his  friends  to  talk  about  “  improved  prices,”  as  if 
it  were  certain  that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be  quite  willing 
to  pay  whatever  is  asked ;  but  this  is  not  very  likely  to  happen. 


A  FIRST  NIGHT  AT  THE  MAISON  DE  MOLlIiRE. 

ON  the  30th  of  May,  1666,  as  we  leam  from  'M.  Henri  Lavoix, 
who  has  published  a  little  book  called  La  Premih-e  Represen¬ 
tation  du  Misanthrope,  the  King's  Comedians  at  the  Palais  Royal 
played  Les  Visionnaires  and  Le  Cocu  Imaginaire.  At  the  end*  of 
the  first  piece  La  Grange,  the  usual  spokesman  on  such  occasions, 
came  forward,  and,  with  the  pleasant  manner  which  he  turned  to 
such  good  account  on  the  stage,  expressed  to  the  audience  the 
company’s  thanks  for  their  kindness,  and  announced  that  on  the 
following  Friday  would  be  presented  a  new  comed}r  by  M.  de 
Moliere,  in  five  acts  of  verse,  called  Le  Misanthrope.  It  seems 
strange  now-a-days  to  hear  of  a  favourite  author  and  manager 
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selecting  the  very  middle  of  summer  for  the  first  representation  of 
an  important  new  play ;  hut  this  is  explained  by  the  following 
passage  quoted  by  M.  Lavoix  from  Chappuzeau: — “Toutes  les 
saisons  de  l’annee  sont  bonnes  pour  les  bonnes  comedies ;  mais  les 
grands  auteurs  ne  veulent  guere  exposer  leurs  pieces  nouvelles  que 
depuis  la  Toussaint  jusqu'a  Paques,  lorsque  toute  la  cour  est 
rassemblde  au  Louvre  ou  a  Saint-Germain.  Aussi  l’hiver  est 
destint;  pour  les  pieces  hdroiques ;  et  les  comiques  regnent  l’ete, 
la  gaye  saisou  voulant  des  divertissements  de  merne  nature.” 
The  same  authority  explains  that  Friday  was  generally  chosen  for 
a  first  night  in  order  to  secure  a  full  house  on  Sunday  if  the  piece 
obtained  a  favourable  hearing.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
June,  the  announcements  of  the  theatre  bore  the  word  ndcint, 
which  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  modern  relache. 
Tuesdays,  which  now-a-days,  by-the-by,  are  the  nights  on 
which  during  the  season  in  Paris  the  world  of  fashion  assembles  in 
evening  dress  to  do  homage  to  the  drama  at  the  Fran cais,  were  in 
Moliere’s  time  often  devoted  to  rehearsals.  La  Grange's  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  play  was  followed  up  by  advertisements  posted 
up  during  the  next  two  days  containing  the  name  of  the  piece  and 
of  the  author,  but  saying  nothing  of  the  characters  or  their  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  actors.  When  the  day  of  the  first  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Misanthrope  came  the  playhouse  doors  opened  at  two 
o’clock,  and  the  players  were  all  ready  to  go  on  the  stage.  While 
they  are  waiting  for  the  house  to  fill,  M.  Lavoix  takes  his  reader 
over  the  theatre.  Already  the  doors  are  besieged  by  some  of  the 
King’s  people — gardes  du  corps,  gendarmes,  chevau-ldgers,  pages 
and  lackeys,  who  assert  their  right  to  entrance  without  payment — 
a  point  which  has  to  be  contested  by  the  two  strong  porters,  Saint- 
Germain  and  Gillot,  who  have  often  had  to  sustain  assaults,  in  one 
of  which  Saint-Germain  has  been  wounded.  Their  authority  has 
lately  been  protected  by  an  edict  of  M.  de  la  Reyuie,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police,  who  has  given  orders  that  on  occasion  a  sergeant 
and  two  soldiers  of  the  guard  may  be  sent  to  reinforce  Saint- 
Germain  and  Gillot.  The  King  for  his  part  has  said  that  his  people 
are  to  pay  for  their  entrance,  and  this  time  the  dispute  between 
them  and  the  porters  does  not  go  further  than  words.  The  prices 
of  admission  at  this  date  were  five  livres  ten  sous  for  the  lopes 
basses,  thirty  sous  for  the  secondes  lopes,  three  livres  for 
the  amphitheatre,  the  same  price  for  the  balcony,  and  fifteen 
sous  for  the  pit.  The  reserved  seats  on  the  stage  cost  half  a  louis 
each.  These  were  occupied,  as  they  were  in  England,  by  people 
who  came  to  the  theatre  more  to  show  themselves  than  to  see  or 
listen  to  the  play,  and  whom  Moliere  attacked  in  a  passage  of  Les 
Fdcheux. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  were  two  buffets,  one  near  the 
boxes,  the  other  by  the  pit.  There,  says  a  contemporary  author, 
“  On  tient  l’ete  toutes  sortes  de  liqueurs  qui  rafraichissent,  des 
limonades,  des  eaux  de  framboise,  de  groseille,  de  cerise,  plusieurs 
confitures  riches,  des  citrons,  des  oranges  de  la  Chine  ;  et  l’hiver  on 
y  trouve  des  liqueurs  qui  rdchaufl'ent  l’estomac,  des  rossolis  de 
toutes  sortes,  des  vins  d’Espagne  et  de  la  scioutad  de  Rivesalte  et 
de  Saint-Laurent.  J’ai  vu  le  temps  ou  l’on  ne  vendait  dans  les 
memes  lieux  que  de  la  biere  et  de  la  simple  tisane,  sans  distinction 
de  romaine  ni  de  citronnde ;  mais  tout  va  en  ce  monde  de  mieux 
en  mieux,  et  de  quelque  cott;  qu’on  se  trouve  Paris  ne  fut  jamais 
si  beau  ni  si  pompeux  qu’il  est  aujourd’hui.  Ces  distributrices 
doivent  etre  propres  et  civiles  et  sont  necessaires  a  la  comedie,  oil 
chacun  n’est  pas  d’humeur  a  demeurer  trois  heures  sans  se  rejouir 
le  gout  par  quelque  douce  liqueur.”  It  is  not  observed  that  Pari¬ 
sian  playgoers  of  the  present  day  are  more  apt  than  were  their 
ancestors  to  sit  out  a  long  play  without  some  kind  of  refreshment ; 
and,  consideringthe  stifling  atmosphere  ofParisian  theatres,  itwoulcl 
be  strange  if  they  were  ;  but  the  buffets  inside  the  theatre  have  been 
exchanged  for  a  cafe  next  door,  with  a  bell  to  announce  the  approach¬ 
ing  rise  of  the  curtain.  Possibly  the  optimist  chronicler  would,  if 
he  saw  this  alteration,  be  still  inclined  to  think  that  “  tout  va  en  ce 
monde  de  mieux  en  mieux,”  as  far  as  playhouses  are  concerned,  and 
his  approval  might  be  extended  to  other  changes  inside  the  theatre. 
At  the  present  day,  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Fran jais  is  better 
lighted  than  any  stage  in  which  ordinary  footlights  are  used, 
because,  instead  of  being  illuminated  by  a  fierce  glare  of  gas,  the 
scene  and  the  actor  are  viewed  by  the  softer  light"  thrown  from  a 
row  of  moderator  lamps  placed  in  the  float.  This  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  upon  the  arrangement  which  brought 
into  requirement  the  services  of  two  snuffers,  one  of  whom  was 
employed  at  the  back,  the  other  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  while 
both  kept  a  wary  eye  lest  the  scenery  should  catch  fire.  “  Des  muids 
remplis  d’eau  et  des  seaux  sont  prets  en  cas  d’accident.  Si  les 
flammes  s'tslancent  tropardentesde  l'abime  ou  s’engloutit  le  meurtrier 
du  commandeur,  les  capucins  sont  la  veillant  au  salut  de  Don  Juan 
et  du  theatre ;  les  capucins  font  office  de  pompiers.”  The  music 
wa3  supplied  by  six  violins  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house 
according  to  circumstances;  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  they 
should  always  know  their  cues  beforehand,  to  avoid  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  which  was  not  infrequently  caused  by  some  one  having  to  call 
out  to  them  “  J ouez !  ”  The  prompter’s  position  was  not,  as  at  present, 
in  a  little  box  in  the  middle  of  the  float,  but  at  the  wings  ;  and  on 
the  stage  itself  the  actors  had  to  regulate  their  movements  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  by  twenty-five 
spectators  as  well  as  themselves.  M.  Lavoix  might  have  contrasted 
the  appearance  of  the  stage  of  Moliere’s  theatre  in  those  days  with 
its  aspect  in  these,  when  the  part  shut  off  by  the  scenery  more 
nearly  resembles  a  spacious  room  in  a  private  house  than  the  back 
art  of  an  ordinary  theatre’s  stage.  There  is  no  confusion,  no 
ustling ;  and  the  rules  of  ordinary  well-bred  society  are  observed 


by  every  one  who  is  there,  whether  on  business  or  pleasure.  No 
actor  appears  there  without  taking  off  his  hat,  just  as  he  would 
on  entering  a  private  room  ;  and  to  give  opportunities  for  rest  and 
conversation  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  play 
to  those  not  actually  engaged  in  the  scene,  there  is  a  kind  of  alcove, 
hung  with  light  curtains,  which  can  be  run  on  wheels  from  one 
part  of  the  stage  to  another,  and  in  which  there  is  room  for  two  or 
three  people.  This  haunt  has  of  late  years  become  more  popular 
than  the  celebrated  foyer  des  artistes,  about  which  there  is  in  truth 
a  somewhat  chilling  air  of  grandeur.  The  walls  seem,  as  it  were, 
hung  with  the  regulated  stiffness  of  ancient  tradition ;  and  one 
feels  inclined  to  speak  with  bated  breath  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  majestic  tragedians  of  a  past  time,  who  look  down  from 
their  frames  with  tolerant  pity  at  their  successors. 

M.  Lavoix,  in  his  description  of  things  as  they  were,  goes  on 
to  describe  Moliere,  “  Deja  sort!  de  sa  loge  et  pret  a  entrer 
en  scene ;  e’est  lui  qui  fait  Alceste.”  Upon  this  character  M. 
Lavoix  has  some  interesting  remarks.  Moliere,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  known  what  he  was  about  with  a  character  of 
his  own  creation,  and  who  was  an  excellent  actor  of  comedy, 
played  the  part  “  de  la  fafon  la  plus  comique.”  A  critic  of  the 
time  asked  whether  iu  the  fifth  act  comic  extravagance  was  not 
carried  a  little  too  far  by  the  actor.  Alceste,  says  M.  Lavoix,  is 
a  man  of  a  fine  character,  who,  however,  becomes  ridiculous  by 
his  fantastic  humour  and  his  uncompromising  integrity.  Moliere 
showed  in  him  how  much  virtue  lost  by  extravagance.  Alceste 
was  right  in  his  views,  but  wrong  in  their  expression,  and  Moliere 
made  use  of  him  to  tell  his  audience  the  plain  truth  at  the  expense 
of  the  truth- teller.  This  view  of  the  character  has  in  modern  days 
disappeared,  and  the  Misanthrope  has  become  a  hero  without  a 
touch  of  ridicule,  a  change  which  M.  Lavoix  laments  as  a  sign 
that  the  true  spirit  of  fine  comedy  is  dying.  A  parallel  instance 
to  this  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  English  stage  by  the  case 
of  Shylock,  who,  as  is  well  known,  used,  until  the  days  of  Macklin, 
to  be  played  as  a  completely  comic  character.  That  this 
view  was  right  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  also  an  open 
question  whether  Shylock  should  be  the  completely  tragic  figure 
we  are  now  accustomed  to ;  and  a  paper  full  of  fine  criticism,  and 
signed  with  the  well-known  initials  “  J.  S.,”  which  appeared  not 
very  long  ago  in  Frasers  Mapazine,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  this 
conception  with  rare  discrimination.  The  same  change  which 
took  place  in  the  estimation  of  Alceste’s  character  happened  also 
with  that  of  Arnolphe  in  L'Fcole  des  Femmes ;  partly  because 
Arnolphe  is  supposed  by  industrious  commentators,  who  skip 
about  M i.  here  as  they  do  about  Shakspeare,  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  Moliere’s  own  conjugal  sufferings,  a  supposition  which  M. 
Lavoix  upsets  by  a  simple  comparison  of  dates.  The  clever  writer 
of  La  Premiere  Representation  du  Misanthrope,  having  given  us  a 
sketch  of  the  aspect  of  the  theatre,  and  said  something  about 
Alceste,  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of  the  notable  people  who  were 
probably  present  on  the  first  night  of  the  play.  Perhaps  as  many 
celebrities  might  be  counted  nowadays  on  a  first  night  at  the 
modern  Maison  de  Moliere ;  but  new  comedies  such  as  L’Ftranpere 
or  L’ Ami  Fritz  do  but  poorly  fill  the  place  of  Le  Misanthrope, 


REVIEWS. 


QUEEN  HENRIETTA  MARIA* 

THE  charming  monographs  in  which  M.  Cousin  ha9  portrayed 
so  many  of  the  notable  women  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  French  history  may  perhaps  make  one  fastidious  as  to 
supplements  added  to  his  series  by  inferior  hands.  It  is,  however, 
in  any  case  undeniable  that  good  intentions  and  a  good  subject  do 
not  suffice  to  produce  a  good  book.  Count  de  Baillon  was,  most 
creditably  to  himself,  anxious  to  repair  the  neglect  in  which  French 
biography  has  hitherto  been  content  to  leave  the  memory  of  a  prin¬ 
cess  whose  misfortunes  have  a  direct  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of 
her  countrymen,  and  in  whose  heroism  they  have  the  best  reason 
to  take  pride.  13esides  the  letters  of  the  Queen,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  had  already  been  translated  with  historical  notes  by 
Mrs.  Green,  while  others  were  made  accessible  to  him  in  various 
quarters,  he  had  to  aid  him  the  long  and  careful  memoir  of  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria  by  the  indefatigable  Miss  Strickland.  For  illustrative 
notes  of  his  own,  a  large  and  varied  literature  was  at  his  service, 
not  only  in  French  and  English  memoirs  and  diaries,  and  in  the 
abundant  historical  literature  of  and  on  the  Civil  War  period,  but 
also  in  other  fields — such  as  that  of  the  English  drama,  with  which 
the  name  and  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria  in  more  than  one  way 
specially  connects  itself.  Finally,  he  certainly  appears  deficient 
neither  in  a  becoming  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  nor  in  a  certain 
fairness  and  moderation  of  judgment  which  stand  any  historical 
writer  in  good  stead.  On  the  other  hand,  his  style  is  of  the  tamest, 
and  is  unrelieved  except  by  occasional  well-regulated  bursts  as  to  what 
might  or  might  not  have  been  foreseen  behind  the  veil  of  the  future  ; 
and  he  seems  to  be  altogether  without  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  period  treated  by  him  which  is  indispensable  to  a  lifelike  mono¬ 
graph.  In  truth,  he  adds  hardly  a  fact  or  an  illustration  which 
can  lay  claim  to  novelty  ;  and  even  his  inaccuracies,  numerous  as 
they  are,  have  that  fatal  flavour  of  second-hand  which  indicates  a 

*  Henriette-Marie  de  France,  reine  d’Angleterre.  Etude  historique  par  le 
Comte  de  Baillon,  suivie  de  ses  lettres  incdites.  Paris  :  1877. 
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writer  almost  incapable  even  of  blundering  for  himself.  Perhaps 
we  might  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  statement  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Prague,  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  possession  of 
the  Upper  Palatinate  were  conferred  by  the  Emperor  upon 
Charles  Lewis,  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  for  the  name  of  the  long-lived 
Maximilian  is  one  we  should  have  thought  it  difficult  for  the  most 
elementary  student  of  the  history  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  to 
miss.  But,  as  a  rule,  this  biographical  sketch  rarely  deviates  into 
originality  in  its  mistakes.  One  is  prepared  for  a  good  many  cob¬ 
webs  from  a  writer  who,  as  Count  de  liaillon’s  preface  apprises  us, 
still  innocently  regards  the  Eilcon  Basilike  as  the  work  of 
Charles  I.  The  introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  de  Tillieres 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  odd  version  of  the  Recusancy  laws 
according  to  which  the  Catholics  had  to  pay  20 1.  a  month,  “  if 
indeed  the  king  did  not  prefer  to  take  two-thirds  of  their  property 
at  once,"  whereas  of  course  the  latter  exaction  was  the  penalty  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  regular  tine.  To  a  very  perfunctory 
account  of  the  Histriomastix  aiiair  is  appended  a  note  reviving  the 
old  fable  about  Defoe’s  having  lost  his  ears ;  but  it  is  Migs 
Strickland  whom  Pope’s  cynicism  originally  misled.  Of  course 
the  old  story  of  Cromwell  and  Pym's  having  been  stopped  by  an 
Order  in  Council  when  intending  to  take  ship  for  America  is 
trustfully  repeated.  (Why,  by-the-by,  when  it  is  stated  in  a 
note  that  Pym  was  born  in  1584,  and  died  in  1643,  should  the 
text  assert  of  this  “  epicurien  demagogue,  sorte  de  Mirabeau 
britannique,”  that  “  conime  le  notre,”  he  “  devait  mourir  jeime 
et  suspect  a  tout  le  monde  ”  ?)  Of  historical  criticism  or  research 
of  any  kind  this  volume  displays  no  trace.  What  is  the  use  of 
describing  “  le  shipmoney  ”  at  all,  if  the  impost  is  explained 
so  imperfectly  as  to  be  explained  wrong  ?  What  notion  of 
Laud's  ecclesiastical  policy  is  to  be  derived  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  “  essaya  de  reunir  les  trois  royau.mes  dans  une  meme 
religion,  qui,  par  sa  forme,  se  rapprochait  du  catholicisme  ”  ? 
As  for  English  names,  whether  personal  or  topographical,  they 
are  misspelt  with  absolute  freedom ;  thii3  Harwich  becomes 
Harwich,  and  Jonson  Johnson,  and  “  Watson’s  history  of  poetry" 
is  an  authority  one  may  or  may  not  suppose  to  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  at  first-hand. 

In  a  word,  while  from  French  readers  this  book  may  deserve  a 
welcome  as  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  connected  account  of  its 
subject,  for  English  students  its  only  value  consists  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  letters  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  which  the  present  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  first  time  includes,  and  in  the  republication  in  their 
original  language  of  those  already'  published  in  English  by  Mrs. 
Green.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  to  his  English  predecessors 
Count  de  Baillon  renders  full  justice;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  additional  letters,  the  harvest  of  documents  nouveaux  on 
which  the  preface  states  the  biography  to  be  founded  proves  an 
extremely  poor  one ;  while  of  the  letters  themselves  the  biography 
makes  but  little  lifelike  use.  Of  the  MS.  memoirs  of  the  Pere 
Cyprien  de  Gamaches,  which  give  an  account  of  the  Queen’s 
latter  days,  Miss  Strickland  had  already  largely  availed  herself. 

If  the  life  of  the  unhappy  Queen — la  reine  mcdheureuse,  as  she 
was  wont  to  call  and  often  to  sign  herself  in  the  dark  period  of 
her  widowhood — can  thus  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  rewritten 
by  her  most  recent  biographer,  it  is  one  which  in  his  pages  or  else¬ 
where  cannot  be  re-read  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  interest  it  possesses.  Not  that  there  is  in  the  life  of 
Henrietta  Maria  anything  mysterious,  or  that  in  any  of  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  (except  perhaps  in  those  negotiations  in  which  she  was 
said  to  have  engaged  before  the  King’s  last  flight)  anything 
remains  open  to  doubt.  Sincerity  of  thought  and  speech  was  her 
constant  characteristic.  Her  fidelity  to  the  husband  in  whose 
service  she  toiled  is  beyond  the  breath  of  suspicion  or  scandal ; 
the  rumour  of  her  passion  for  Lord  Jermyn  is  a  discredited  slander  ; 
nor  did  her  widowhood  take  an  end  like  that  of  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  been  as  devoted  a  wife  as  herself.  Not  that 
there  is  in  the  character  of  Henrietta  Maria  anything  complex, 
anything  calling  for  the  slightest  effort  of  analytical  subtlety,  or  even 
of  that  candid  discrimination  between  motive  and  action  in  default 
of  which  her  husband’s  character,  for  instance,  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  misjudged.  Her  letters  are  singularly  self-consistent  to 
the  last ;  there  is  hardly  a  sentiment  or  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
and  men  which  they  fail  to  repeat  again  and  again.  A  devout 
Catholic,  she  always  clung  with  simple  tenacity  to  what  she  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  her  duty  of  doing  what  she  could  for  her  fellow- 
Catholics  in  England.  The  promise  she  had  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  made  both  to  King  Louis  XIII.  and  to  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
to  entrust  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  her  children  to  none 
but  members  of  her  own  faith  she  was  indeed  unable  to  fulfil. 
The  course  of  events  in  the  end  brought  home  to  her  the  fact  that 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  deserved  her  gratitude  and  good 
will ;  she  is  even  said  to  have  gone  so  far,  in  the  days  of  her  exile 
at  Saint-Germain,  as  to  claim  for  her  Protestant  servants  the  right 
of  praying  to  God.  after  their  own  fashion.  But  for  herself  she 
never  had  a  thought  of  change,  and  it  is  touching  to  observe  how 
often  in  her  letter’s  she  commends  les  malheureux  (her  standing 
phrase  for  the  English  Catholics)  to  the  King’s  notice  or  consider¬ 
ation.  Her  political  opinions  are  similarly  self-consistent ;  an  eager 
upholder  of  the  claims  of  the  Crown,  she  never  ceases  to  protest  on 
behalf  of  its  dignity,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  King  for  yielding 
this  or  that  of  its  rights.  For  a  word  of  political  counsel  con¬ 
ceived  in  any  other  than  the  non  possumus  sense  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  search  these  letters.  “  I  am,”  she  writes  in  October  1642, 
“  very  glad  to  see  that  all  the  world  begins  to  reject  the  notion  of 
an  accommodation.  This  is  so  feeble  and  hazardous  a  step 


for  you  that  I  cannot  think  how  any  one  can  counsel  it,  unless 
gained  over  by  fear  or  hope.”  “Certainly,”  she  writes,  with 
a  more  politic  air,  in  March  1643,  “I  desire  peace  more  than 
anybody,  and  with  greater  reason,  but  I  first  ask  that  the 
perpetual  Parliament  shall  be  disbanded ;  after  that,  all  the 
rest  will  be  easy'.”  “  I  have  received,”  she  says  in  June  of  the 
same  year,  “  your  proclamation  or  declaration,  which  I  wish  had 
not  been  made,  it  being  extremely  disadvantageous  for  you,  for 
you  show  too  much  fear,  and  do  not  do  what  you  had  resolved 
upon  in  the  matter.”  And  as  with  her  husband,  so  with  his 
servants.  “  Tell  Secretary  Nicholas,”  she  writes  in  her  liveliest 
style,  “  that  if  I  have  not  written  to  him  for  a  long  while,  it  is  only 
from  want  of  time  and  not  from  want  of  goodwill.  He  has  two 
marks  on  him  which  I  shall  never  forget ;  the  one  that  of  a  good 
servant  of  the  King,  the  other  that  of  a  delinquent  by  order  of 
the  Parliament.  ‘  I'll  go  pray  for  the  man  of  sin  that  has  married 
the  Popish  brat  of  France,’  as  the  preacher  said  in  London.”  Thus 
through  good  and  evil  fortune,  and  through  good  and  evil  report, 
she  remained  true  to  her  opinions  and  sentiments  which  formed 
part  of  her  nature.  Had  it  been  less  happily  constituted,  it  must 
have  been  worn  out  by  petty  trials  such  as  many  a  woman  has  to 
uudergo  who  is  neither  queen  nor  heroine,  before  efforts  were 
demanded  from  her  which,  though  perhaps  easier  to  her 
to  make,  have  surrounded  her  name  with  an  historic  glory. 

No  doubt  the  father  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  whose  affections 
the  first  six  months  of  Henrietta  Maria’s  life  were  passed  had 
given  her  something  of  his  own  gaiety  of  disposition.  She  was 
Henry  IV.'s  own  daughter  in  outward  features,  though  small  and 
delicate  of  stature ;  indeed  it  is  said  that  at  their  first  meeting 
King  Charles  suspected  her  of  having  artificially  added  an  inch  or 
two  to  her  shoes,  and  that  she  had  to  convince  him  of  its  being 
unnecessary  for  her,  like  Queen  Eleanor  before  Edward  Longshanks 
in  Peele’s  Chronicle  History )  to  “  stand  on  tiptoe  for  a  kiss.”  In 
her  earlier  years  this  gaiety  of  disposition  seemed  to  critical 
observers  like  Mme.  de  Motteville  to  argue  a  deficiency  in  the 
opposite  quality — “  elle  avoi t  dans  le  caractere  plus  d'enjouement 
que  de  serieux.”  In  England,  after  the  early  difficulties  of  her 
married  life  had  passed  away,  her  lightness  of  heart  gratified  itself 
by  amusements  and  pursuits  which  in  happier  times  might  have 
done  much  permanently  to  refine  as  well  as  lighten  the  tone  of 
English  Court  society.  For,  as  Couut  de  Baillon  points  out,  and 
as  he  might  easily  have  shown  at  greater  length,  the  patronage 
extended  to  art  of  various  kinds  by  Charles  and  his  consort  was 
by  no  means  of  a  desultory  character;  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  Court  life  of  Charles,  midway  as  it  stands  between 
the  vicious  immorality  of  the  days  of  James  I.  and  the  gross 
sensuality  of  those  of  Charles  II.,  has,  in  some  respects,  many 
equally  pleasing  counterparts  in  the  annals  of  English  royalty. 
Occasionally,  to  be  sure — as  in  the  favour  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  seems  to  have  extended  to  the  whimsical  fashion  (for  it 
was  nothing  more)  of  “Platonic  love” — she  may  have  been  no 
wiser  than  “  leaders  of  society  ”  usually  are  when  they  run  a  fancy 
to  death ;  and  even  to  an  unjaundiced  and  non-Puritan  eye,  the 
Queen's  love  of  dancing  and  masquing  may  have  seemed  as  inex¬ 
plicably  unending  as  it  often  is  in  inexhaustible  little  ladies.  But 
there  is  no  trace  of  anything  coarse  in  her  tastes ;  her  life  was 
pure,  and  in  the  conjugal  harmony  between  herself  and  her  hus¬ 
band  in  their  happiest  days,  it  needed  no  flattery  to  recognize  one 
of  those  salutary  examples  which  royalty  from  time  to  time  has 
the  privilege  of  giving.  Thus  Shirley  speaks  of 

Truth,  and  your  love  of  innocence,  which  shine 

So  bright  in  the  two  royal  luminaries 

At  court. 

If  Henrietta  Maria  sinned  against  a  code  of  morals  whose  day  of 
ascendency  was  at  hand,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  code  would  to 
her  have  been  as  absolutely  unintelligible  as  the  political  stand¬ 
point  of  those  tetes  rondes  for  whom  she  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  name.  To  preserve  to  herself  this  gaiety  through  the  later 
trials  of  her  life  would  have  been  impossible  to  any  woman  ;  but  the 
Queen’s  inborn  vivacity  of  spirit  never  wholly  deserted  her,  and  lends 
animation  even  to  her  later  letters,  of  which  the  following  (written, 
to  be  sure,  at  a  specially  joyous  season,  even  for  the  widowed, 
woman)  may  serve  as  an  example  in  its  original  form : — 

A  CHARLES  II. 

Progers  est  arrive  lundy  au  soir  ;  vous  pouvJs  juger  de  ma  joye  et,  si  vous 
estes  cleschire  eu  Angleterre  de  tendresses,  j’en  ay  111a  part  en  Prance  aussy  ; 
je  m’en  vais  11  cet  instant  a  Chaillot  faire  chanter  le  Tt  JDeum,  et  de  la  a 
Paris  faire  faire  nos  feux  de  joye;  nous  les  femes  liier  icy.  Je  crois  que 
j’auray  tout  Paris  ;  en  verite,  vous  ne  sauries  vous  imaginer  la  joye  qui  y 
est.  11  fault  parmy  cela  louer  Dieu  ;  tout  cecy  est  de  sa  main,  vous  le 
pouves  voir.  Je  ne  vous  importuneray  pas  davantage.  Dieu  vous  benisse  ! 
Je  vous  envoye  une  lettre  de  madame  de  Motteville,  que  M.  de  Montague 
m’a  envoyee  toute  ouverte.  11  me  mande  qu’il  l’a  fait  en  resvant.  II  en 
est  fort  en  peine  et  m’ordonne  de  la  refermer,  mais  je  n’en  feray  rien  ;  vous 
lui  pardonneres.  _  , 

Colombes,  ce  9  juin  1660,  5  beures  du  matin. 

What  calamities  and  trials  had  not  this  brave  woman  passed 
through  before  this  drop  of  happiness  was  mingled  in  her  cup  of 
bitterness !  Indeed  misfortune  had,  both  in  great  things  and 
small,  dogged  her  footsteps  on  her  path  through  life.  Six  months 
after  her  birth  her  father  had  fallen  under  the  assassin’s  knife ; 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  mother  who  remained  to  her  that  she 
was  actually  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  murder.  Iler  childhood 
was  passed  in  a  period  of  civil  strife  and  discord,  and  she  shared 
the  exile  into  which  Maria  de’  Medici  for  a  time  was  relegated. 
The  second  period  of  her  life,  which  begins  with  her  marriage, 
opened  happily  like  the  first ;  but  here  again  clouds  soon  obscured 
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the  prospect;  nor  can  there  he  any  douht  hat  that  the  most 
miserable  part  of  Henrietta  Maria’s  career  was  that  of  the  first 
years  of  her  union  with  Charles  I. 

It  is  needless  to  touch  again  upon  the  details  of  the  story,  to 
which  the  present  narrative  adds  nothing  new.  The  conflict 
was  an  unequal  one;  on  the  one  side  stood  the  Queen,  armed 
with  the  letter  of  her  marriage-contract  providing  for  her 
French  suite  and  their  religious  worship ;  on  the  other  side 
stood  the  prejudices  of  the  English  nation,  naturally  alarmed 
by  an  arrangement  of  injudicious  liberality,  the  influence  of 
the  all-powerful  Buckingham,  and  the  suspicions  of  the  King 
himself.  It  is  on  the  last  point  alone  that  the  present  volume 
helps  to  throw  some  further  light ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  long  after 
the  restoration  of  happy  relations  between  the  pair,  and  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Queen’s  exertions  on  his  behalf  during  the 
Civil  War,  she  was  tormented  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  the  doubts 
which  had  arisen  in  him,  or  which  she  believed  had  arisen  in 
him,  as  to  her  doings.  See  the  letter  dated  September  19,  1642, 
beginning : — 

Mon  clier  occur, 

Je  ne  puis  m’empescher  de  vous  despecher  un  expres,  pour  vous  rendre 
compte  de  mes  actions  icy,  ni’apercevant  bien  que  l’on  veut  jeter  sur  moy 
beaucoup  de  choses  que,  je  ne  me'rite  pas,  et  en  mesme  temps  marquer  ce 
que  de  justice  je  devrois  avoir — 

and  ending: — 

Je  vous  demande  pardon  de  cette  longue  lettre  ;  mais  mon  coeur  en  est 
soulage,  lequel  n’estoit  pas  capable  de  supporter  cette  pesanteur  longtenips, 
car  j’avoue  que  je  me  pensois  la  plus  malheureuse  creature  du  monde,  aprbs 
vous,  car  toujours  ma  resputation  me  demeurera  parmy  les  lionnestes  gens 
ct  la  vostre  est  perdue!  Dieu  me  fasse  un  mauvais  prophete,  et  vous 
assiste,  et  rftoy  aussi. 

Elsewhere  too — in  a  letter  dated  December  23,  1644 — there  is 
an  uneasy  tone,  which  however,  to  -judge  from  the  King's  reply, 
seems  in  this  instance  founded  on  a  misconception.  The  nature  of 
Charles  I.  was  not  like  Henrietta  Maria’s,  an  open  one,  and  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  she  chose  the  wiser  part  in  abandoning  any 
attempt  to  break  it,  though  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  his  account  of  a  crisis 
in  the  struggle,  judges  rather  harshly  in  surmising  that  “  the  Queen 
had  perhaps  begun  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth  that,  with  such  a 
character  as  Charles's,  the  outward  appearance  of  complete  and  un¬ 
reasoning  obedience  is  the  surest  way  to  mastery  in  the  end.” 

Of  the  Queen’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  King  and  his  cause  during 
the  Civil  War,  of  her  sufferings  and  endurance  by  land  and  sea 
(by  which  latter  element  she  was  treated  with  persevering  in¬ 
hospitality),  of  her  campaign  as  “  sa  majestii  generalissime  ”  in 
1643,  which  so  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cavaliers  and  caused 
Mine,  de  Motteville  to  shrug  her  critical  shoulders,  and  of  her 
bitter  days  of  exile,  the  well-known  story  needs  no  comment. 
Her  fragile  frame,  though  worn  by  sicknesses  and  hardships,  some  of 
the  severest  of  which  had  to  he  undergone  during  pregnancy, 
proved  equal  to  the  tasks  imposed  upon  it  by  her  unquenchable 
spirit.  But  her  fresh  and  bright  beauty,  to  which  the  frontispiece 
of  this  volume  does  full  justice,  was  early  wasted,  and  Mme.  de 
Motteville  describes  her  on  her  arrival  in  France  in  1644  with  the 
cruel  fidelity  of  a  candid  friend,  adding  that 

Comme  sa  beaute'  n’avoit  dure  que  l’espace  d’un  matin  et  l’avoit  quittde 
avant  sont  midi,  elle  avoit  aceoutume'  de  maintenir  que  les  femmes  ne 
peuvent  plus  etre  belles  passe  vingt-deux  ans.  .  .  Son  temperament 

etoit  tourne  du  cote  de  la  gaiete,  et,  parmi  les  larmes,  s’il  arrivoit  de  dire 
quelque  chose  de  plaisant,  elle  les  arretoit  en  quelque  fayon,  pour  divertir 
la  compagnie. 

Her  death,  which  took  place  in  1669,  in  her  retreat  at  Colombe3, 
was  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a  dose  of  opium,  which 
she  had  at  first  refused  to  take,  remembering  a  warning  on  the 
subject  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  physician  to  whom  King 
Charles  had  once  written  in  anguish,  “  Mayerne,  for  the  love  of 
me,  go  to  my  wife !  ” 


REVISED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.* 

I  SHITE  history  of  this  revised  edition  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
-L  (for  the  Apocrypha  finds  no  place  in  it)  is  given  us  in  a 
preface  only  two  or  three  pages  long,  which  bears  the  signature 
“  J.  G.”,  and  the  date  of  Westminster,  May  1877.  This  volume, 
we  are  informed,  is  the  completion  of  a  work  begun  sixteen 
years  ago,  which  was  in  some  measure  carried  into  effect  by  the 
publication  in  parts  (1868-71)  of  a  quarto  Bible,  containing  within 
brackets  in  the  text  what  were  regarded  as  the  more  important 
emendations  required  in  the  Authorized  Version.  Since  this  plan 
of  inserting  alternative  renderings  within  brackets  in  the  text  was 
sure  to  annoy  the  intelligent  reader  and  to  confuse  the  unlearned, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  they  now  occupy  a  place  in  the  body  of 
the  version,  which,  so  far  as  they  extend,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  a  new  one.  Its  preparation  has  been  entrusted  to  four  persons, 
whose  names  as  scholars  are  not,  we  believe,  very  widely  known  ; 
the  Ilev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gotch  revising  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Davies  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  New 
has  been  divided  between  Dr.  Jacob,  late  Head-Master  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Green. 

*  The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the  Authorised  Version.  Compared  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and  Carefully  Revised ;  arranged  in  Para¬ 
graphs  and  Sections  ;  with  Supplementary  Notes  to  Parallel  and  Illus¬ 
trative  Passages,  Chronological  Tables,  and  Maps.  London :  Printed  for 
the  Editor  by  G.  E.  Eyre  &  William  Spottiswoode,  Printers  to  the  Queen. 
1877. 


It  is  evident  that  an  undertaking  like  the  present  must  be 
largely  influenced  in  many  ways  by  that  comprehensive  scheme 
for  a  revision  of  the  whole  English  Bible  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  on  the  motion  of 
the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  February  1870,  at  a  period  when 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  yet  appearing  in  parts.  While 
unquestionably  impairing  the  permanent  value  of  “  J.  G.”’s  labours, 
the  interest  excited  in  the  general  subject  may  very  well  have 
stimulated  their  immediate  sale.  Throughout  the  seven  years 
that  have  intervened,  fifty  men  of  widely  different  characters, 
habits,  and  religious  communions,  all  of  whom  have  made  the 
Bible  the  special  study  of  their  lives,  have  been  diligently 
engaged  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  within  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  great  work  of  revision,  which  the  communicated  reports 
of  the  progress  thus  far  made  give  us  every  reason  for  believing 
will  be  completed  in  all  its  essential  parts  within  the  next  three 
years.  Hence  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  relation  which 
this  volume  is  designed  to  bear  to  tbe  more  formal  work  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  no  part  of  which  has  hitherto  been  made  public ;  and  this 
question  is  frankly  and  not  unsatisfactorily  answered  by  the 
editor : — 

This  work  does  not  profess  to  bo  such  a  complete  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  as  the  English-speaking  world  will  in  due  time  receive 
from  the  two  learned  and  able  Companies  of  Revisers,  who  are  known  to  be 
zealously  and  harmoniously  working  together  for  the  production  of  a  book 
which  may,  sooner  or  later,  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  loved  and  honoured  English  Bible.  Such  a  thorough 
and  perfect  revision  as  shall  accord  with  the  present  advanced  state  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  scholarship  will  probably  require  a  greater  extent  of 
alteration,  minute  as  well  as  important,  than  English  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  original  languages  will  be  prepared  to  receive,  except  from  a  body 
of  competent  scholars  possessing  a  weight  of  authority  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Translators  to  whom  we  owe  our  present  version.  The  design  of  the 
present  work,  so  far  as  regards  the  revision,  is  to  correct  what  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  indisputable  errors  and  inadequate  renderings  in  our  present  English 
Bible  ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  to  give  also  the  more  important  emenda¬ 
tions  of  the  text  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  best  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament. 

All  this  is  precise  enough.  The  Bible  edited  by  “  J.  G.”  of  West¬ 
minster  is  partial,  tentative,  designed  to  answer  a  temporary 
purpose,  and  that  no  doubt  a  very  useful  one.  The  Revision  now 
being  executed  under  the  sanction  of  Convocation,  whensoever  it 
shall  appear,  is  sure  to  be  received  with  alarm  more  or  less  assumed 
by  prejudiced  and  (we  are  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  add)  by  inte¬ 
rested  parties  ;  it  cannot  fail  to  perplex  and  disquiet  multitudes  of 
worthy  but  ill-iustructed  Christians,  who,  in  their  constant  and 
devout  reading  of  the  English  Bible,  have  forgotten  or  perhaps 
have  never  quite  known  that  it  is  but  a  translation  from  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  now  no  longer  vernacular.  An  honest  attempt  to  accustom 
people’s  minds  to  changes  which  will  at  first  be  strange  and  un¬ 
welcome  to  them  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  to  judicious 
critics ;  and  the  very  nature  of  the  work  will  forhid  our  imputing 
to  it  as  a  fault  any  defects  in  the  way  of  omission  which  are  not 
very  palpable,  or  which  do  not  concern  matters  of  great  importance. 

Our  chief  complaint  against  this  edition  is  of  another  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  doubt  exceedingly  whether  all  the  emendations  it  con¬ 
tains  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  “  indisputable,”  even  in  a  very 
limited  or  popular  acceptation  of  that  word.  Since  this  tendency 
to  needless  innovation  is  far  more  observable  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  than  in  the  Old,  it  is  proper  to  explain  our  objection  in  some 
detail.  The  editor’s  aim  and  purpose,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  is 
all  that  can  be  desired 

With  regard  to  the  diction  and  the  choice  of  words  in  this  Revision,  it 
was  felt  that  more  than  ordinary  care  was  needed  lest  the  charms  of  style 
and  language  of  our  highly  venerated  Version  should  be  impaired.  Hence  (1) 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  language  of  our  English  Bible  has  been  as  far  as 
possible  preserved  ;  and,  to  secure  this,  sometimes  a  certain  amount  of  literal 
accuracy  of  translation  lias  been  sacriliced  by  allowing  expressions  to 
remain  for  which  a  more  verbally  exact,  but  le$s  harmonious,  rendering 
might  have  been  substituted.  And  (2)  all  words  of  a  modern  stamp  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  excluded,  only  such  being  used  as  are  found  elsewhere  in 
our  Version,  or  in  one  of  the  earlier  English  translations,  or  in  good  English 

writers  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century . 

Words  which  have  become  obsolete  or  have  ceased  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  formerly  used,  have  been  exchanged  for  others  in 
present  use. 

This  is  very  well,  and,  in  a  revision  executed  on  such  principles, 
firmly  and  consistently  carried  out,  an  unlearned  hearer  might 
listen  to  whole  paragraphs  of  Scripture  read  aloud  in  the  course  of 
public  or  family  worship  without  so  much  as  suspecting  that  it  is 
not  the  familiar  language  of  his  own  dear  Bible,  the  Bible  of  his 
youth,  which  is  felling  upon  his  well-accustomed  ears.  No  trans¬ 
lation  that  accomplishes  less  than  this  will  stand  a  chance  either 
of  immediate  acceptance  or  of  permanent  life  in  England ;  modern 
forms  of  speech,  in  themselves  seemly  or  innocuous,  must  find  a 
place  in  the  sacred  text  only  when  they  are  inevitable.  Thus,  for 
example,  lew  would  wish  to  retain  in  2  Cor.  viii.  1  the  not  very 
elegant  archaism,  which  came  in  with  Tyndale  (1526),  “  We  do  vou 
to  wit,”  when  “  make  known  to  you  ”  is  more  intelligible  and  quite 
as  faithful  to  the  sense ;  although  we  may  feel  a  little  reluctance 
in  parting  with  “  earing  ”  for  the  editor's  “  ploughing  ”  in  Gen. 
xlv.  6,  and  the  other  four  places  wherein  that  good  old  word 
occurs ;  but  against  some  other  instances  of  change  of  this  kind 
we  entertain  insuperable  objections.  Why  should  “  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  embalmed  as  the  term  is  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  our  best  theological  literature,  he  utterly  banished  from  the 
Bible,  even  from  the  capital  passage  Matt,  xxviii.  19  ?  It  is  true  that 
the  Authorized  Version  never  uses  the  Saxon  word  “  Ghost  ”  alone, 
and  often  employs  its  Latin  equivalent  “  Spirit,”  even  with  the  ad- 
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jective  “Holy”;  but  then  “  J.  G.”  doubts  as  little  as  we  do  thatthe 
two  appellations  are  precisely  identical  in  meaning,  and  he  has 
elsewhere  exhibited  no  compliance  with  the  pedantic  affectation 
of  always  rendering  the  same  Greek  by  the  same  English  word, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  so  doing  either  in  the  way  of 
perspicuity  or  of  logical  sequence.  Another  of  his  gratuitous 
emendations  does  not  occur  occasionally,  like  that  just  indicated, 
but  meets  us,  to  our  disgust,  in  almost  every  sentence ;  we  refer  to 
the  constant  substitution  of  the  relative  “  who  ”  for  “  which  ”  when¬ 
soever  the  antecedent  is  a  person.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  the 
experiment  can  imagine  the  pernicious  effect  of  this  wanton  change 
upon  the  tone  and  rhythm  of  the  version  when  read  aloud.  Our 
American  brethren,  who,  when  their  Service-Book  was  compiled 
after  their  Revolution,  were  tolerably'  unversed  in  our  classical 
writers  of  the  elder  type,  began  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  the  words 
“  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  in  spite  of  the  unmusical  hiatus 
which  it  involved  ;  and  those  who  derive  their  notions  of  English 
grammar  from  Lindlev  Murray,  and  we  fear  that  we  must  add  even 
lrom  Bishop  Lowth,  may  be  pardonably  ignorant  that  “  which  ”  is 
as  much  a  masculine  or  feminine  form  as  a  neuter  one  ;  “  J.  G.”  must 
know  better,  and  thus  is  the  less  excusable.  But  here,  again,  we 
admit  that  passages  sometimes  occur  where  the  use  of  “  which  ” 
renders  the  true  antecedent  possibly  ambiguous,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  a  translator  to  substitute  “  who  ”  ;  but  to 
change  such  an  expression  as  “  There  is  a  lad  here  which  hath  five 
barley'  loaves”  into  “  There  is  a  lad  here  who  hath,”  &c.,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  to  act  upon  the  wholesome  rule  of  “  preserving  as  far  as 
possible  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  language  of  our  English  Bible.” 
Other  examples  of  our  editor’s  neglect  to  practise  his  own  laws 
might  be  given  in  endless  profusion,  none  being  more  offensive  than 
the  attempt  to  render  closely  the  Greek  peXka  in  such  places  as 
John  vi.  6,  “for  he  himself  knew  what  he  was  about  to  do,” 
where,  of  course,  our  racy  English  phrase  “  would  do  ”  is  to  the 
full  as  exact,  and  sufficiently  emphatic.  Blemishes  of  this  nature, 
inconsiderable  as  they  may'  appear  in  themselves,  will  go  far  to 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  well-meaning  editor,  and  will  hardly 
do  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  more  elaborate  version  which 
we  hope  and  trust  will  prove  free  from  them. 

In  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  the  common  Hebrew  text 
has  been  wisely  adhered  to,  not,  however,  without  some  judicious 
exceptions  which  may  be  noticed  here  and  there.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  variations  contained  in  the  ancient  versions, 
especially'  in  the  Septuagint,  “  sufficient  materials  do  not  exist  at 
present  for  a  satisfactory  revision  of  the  text  ”  (p.  iii.).  In  ihe 
New  Testament,  as  is  well  known,  the  matter  is  far  otherwise, 
and  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  criticism  of  that 
volume  such  as  no  one  who  attempts  to  revise  our  Authorized 
Version  would  venture  to  close  his  eyes  to.  The  editor  does  not  write 
as  if  he  had  much  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  inasmuch 
as  among  collators  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  he  names, 
together  with  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  the  illustrious  Lach- 
mann,  whose  services  in  this  field  were  of  quite  another  cha¬ 
racter.  Neither  he  nor  those  who  undertook  the  Greek  Testament 
for  him  seem  to  have  heard  of  Canon  Westcott's  and  Dr.  Ilort’s 
Greek  Testament,  which,  though  yet  incomplete  and  unpublished, 
has  been  freely  circulated  for  years  past  among  biblical  scholars, 
and  has  been  largely  referred  to  by  Mr.  McClennan  in  his  elaborate 
and  important  “  New  Testament,  Vol.  I.,”  which  we  reviewed  some 
time  ago.  “  J.  G.”  and  his  fellow-labourers  might  have  learned 
a  great  deal  well  worth  knowing  from  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  Westcott’s  and  Hort’s  book  ;  for  scholars  of  their  calibre  in¬ 
struct  us  almost  as  much  when  they  go  wrong  as  when  we  are 
able  to  acquiesce  in  their  more  sober  conclusions.  As  it  is,  the 
critical  knowledge  displayed  in  this  Revised  English  Bible  looks  a 
little  antiquated,  and  is  a  good  ten  y'ears  in  arrear,  although  it  is 
discriminating  and  safe  so  far  as  it  goes.  On  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  it  is  simply  noted  in  the  margin, 
“Some  texts  omit  vers.  9-20,”  and,  after  Dean  Burgon’s  powerful 
vindication  of  their  authenticity,  such  a  note  is  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  paragraph  John  vii.  53 — viii.  1 1  is  included  within 
brackets — -an  arrangement  exactly  meeting  the  case,  for  it  seems 
equally  certain  that  it  is  a  genuine  portion  of  Holy  Writ  as  that 
it  is  out  of  its  place  here  ;  perhaps,  with  some  authorities,  we 
should  annex  it  to  the  2ist  chapter  of  St.  Luke.  The  inter¬ 
polated  passage  1  John  v.  7  is  of  course  rejected,  though  given 
in  the  margin.  In  Acts  xx.  28  the  received  reading  “  the 
church  of  God,  which,”  &c.,  is  retained,  with  the  marginal  note, 
“Some  texts  have  of  the  Lord”:  and  in  spite  of  Professor  Ezra 
Abbott's  recent  monograph  on  the  text,  overflowing  though  it  does 
with  exact  erudition,  we  are  not  disposed  to  disturb  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  equally  celebrated  verse  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  “  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  this  Bible  reads  “  even  He  who  was 
manifested,  &c.,”  in  the  text,  with  “  God  ”  in  the  margin  ;  and  we 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  good,  though  not  overpowering,  evidence 
for  this  considerable  change.  It  would  only  have  been  fair  under 
the  circumstances  to  indicate  in  the  margin  the  omission  of  that 
weighty  and  important  passage,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  in  a  tew 
very  ancient  manuscripts,  though  we  entertain  not  the  faintest 
doubt  of  its  authenticity  ;  and  some  less  important  passages,  such 
as  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  might  well  have  been  noted  in  the  same  way. 
The  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  1 3,  is 
actually  set  within  brackets,  with  the  marginal  statement  that  the 
best  authorities  omit  it.  Of  other  variations  unaccountably  passed 
by  in  this  edition  none  is  more  considerable  than  that  in  John  i.  18, 
where  for  “  the  only  begotten  Son  ”  a  host  of  copies  exhibit,  how¬ 
ever  untruly,  “  God  only  begotten.” 


Our  readers  will  best  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  this  work  if  we  append  to  these  general  observations  the 
renderings,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  of  some  of  the  hardest 
or  most  interesting  passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  And,  first,  to 
commend  the  revisers  for  what  thev  have  left  untouched,  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  primary  places,  such  as  Gen.  xlix.  10  and 
Hagg.  ii.  7,  stand  as  in  our  common  Bibles.  In  the  latter  verse 
indeed,  for  “  the  desire  of  all  nations  ”  is  given  in  the  margin  what  we 
must  call  the  impossible  alternative,  “  or,  the  treasure  of,  &c.”  But 
this  is  better  treatment  than  was  promised  by  Bishop  Thirlwall, 
who,  with  that  grim  humour  which  was  as  characteristic  of  him 
as  even  his  mighty  scholarship  or  his  severe  logic,  was  pleased  to- 
pick  out  this  verse  in  Ilaggai  as  one  wherein  people  who  most 
desired  a  revised  Bible  might  find  themselves  deprived  of  their 
favourite  texts.  Where  change  has  been  manifestly  needed  it  has 
been  applied  for  the  most  part,  in  our  judgment,  with  adequate 
skill  and  discretion.  The  book  of  Job  is  to  students  of  Hebrew  a 
very  Ulysses’  bow.  Its  translators  are  legion  ;  but  even  after  the 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  Arabic  and  its  kindred  tongues  by 
Albert  Schultens  and  his  school,  much  remains  to  be  done  which 
will  test  the  capacity  of  those  that  put  their  hand  to  the  task. 
Dr.  Davies  has  evidently  not  been  idle  here.  We  take  one  or  two- 
specimens  almost  at  random : — 

Let  them  curse  it  [i.e.  the  night]  that  curse  the  day. 

Who  are  ready  to  raise  up  their  mourning. — Job  iii.  8.  Authorized  Vers. 

For  “  their  mourning,”  which  rests  on  no  sort  of  authority,  the 
margin  reads  “  Or  leviathan,"  the  crocodile  of  ch.  xli.,  the 
emblem  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  old  serpent.  The  charmers, 
professed  servants  of  the  Evil  One,  are  invited  to  curse  both  the 
day  and  night  of  the  patriarch's  birth.  Davies’s  version  runs  well 
enough : — 

Who  are  skilful  to  rouse  the  dragon. 

In  Job  xiii.  15  (as  in  the  margin  of  Isai.  ix.  3  and  elsewhere  some¬ 
what  rarely)  the  Hebrew  text  ( Chetiv )  is  forsaken  for  the  margin. 
( Keri ),  with  the  sanction  in  this  instance  of  the  Chaldee  Targurn, 
the  Septuagint  (Vatican,  but  not  Alexandrian  text),  the  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  and  Authorized  English  versions.  This  last  renders  Job's 
noble  speech : — 

Though  he  slay  me,  -yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

Davies  aims  at  being  more  literal : — 

Lo,  he  slayeth  me,  but  in  him  I  hope  (marg.  Or  I  have  no  hope  [C/ietie]). 
But  both  verbs  are  in  the  same  tense,  and  are  hypothetic  futures, 
as  the  accent  indicates : — 

Lo,  should  he  slay  me,  I  would  wait  for  him. 

In  that  grand  confession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
contained  in  Job  xix.  25-7  this  Revised  Bible  is  pretty  satisfactory 
on.  the  whole : — 

25  And  as  for  me,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  (or  Avenger )  liveth 
And  will  hereafter  stand  upon  the  earth  ; 

26  And  after  this  my  skin  hath  been  destroyed, 

Even  from  (or  without)  my  flesh  shall  1  see  God 

27  Whom  1  for  myself  shall  see, 

And  mine  eye  shall  behold,  and  not  a  stranger ; 

My  reins  are  consumed  within  me. 

Yet  the  word  translated  “  hereafter  ”  (ver.  25)  is  an  adjective,  not 
an  adverb,  and  is  properly  rendered  “  the  last  ”  in  Isai.  xliv.  6 ; 
xlviii.  12.  Dr.  Davies’s  translation  of  the  first  member  of  ver.  26  is 
really  impossible,  as  a  glance  at  the  original  will  show  at  once.  The 
Authorized  text  (its  margin  cannot  be  heard  of  here)  is  far  better. 
“  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  bodg,"  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  body  being  justified  by  ch.  xvii.  8  (Heb.)  and  even 
“  worms  ”  being  a  bold,  though  not  an  inappropriate,  insertion 
(compare  ch.  vii.  5  ;  xvii.  14).  Yet  it  were  far  preferable  to  have  re¬ 
tained  that  indefinite  third  person  plural  of  the  original  (“  they  have 
destroyed  ”)  wherewith  the  sacred  writers  sometimes  envelop  tire 
subject  of  their  sentence,  as  in  Luke  xii.  20  and  xvi.  9,  with  an  air 
of  solemn  reserve.  In  the  next  clause  “  from  my  flesh  ”  means 
the  same  thing  as  the  less  literal  “  in  my  flesh  ”  of  the  Authorized 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;  “without”  of  the  margin  (/trice  de  ilia 
chair,  Renan)  is  harsh  in  construction,  and  to  the  last  degree  im¬ 
probable. 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  few  passages,  all  of  them  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  in  regard  to  which  our  judgment  dissents  more  or 
less  from  the  renderings  given  in  this  Revised  Bible : — 

Matt.  vi.  27.  And  which  of  you  by  being  anxious  can  add  one  cubit 
unto  his  stature  ? 

The  margin  adds,  “  or,  more  probably,  unto  his  lifetime."  We  only 
wish  that  good  Greek  authority  could  be  found  for  the  marginal 
sense,  in  itself  so  plausible. 

Matt.  xiv.  26.  They  were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  a  spirit. 

Not  even  with  the  marginal  gloss,  “  Gr.  a  phantom  or  an  appan~ 
tion,"  dare  we  translate  tpavrao'pa  as  if  it  were  Trvevpa. 

Luke  ii.  49.  Knew  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Father’s  house  ? 

The  very  harmless  archaism  Wist  ye  not  might  as  well  have 
been  retained ;  and,  however  tempting  at  first  sight  this  rendering 
of  iv  Tots  tov  irctTpos  gov — in  spite,  too,  of  such  passages  as  Esther 
vii.  9  (Septuagint)  eV  rolr  ’A puv — we  doubt  not  that  the  Authorized 
Version  (retained  also  in  the  margin  of  “  J.  G.”  ’s  book)  is  at 
once  more  natural,  and,  as  Mr.  McClennan  acutely  observes,  mom 
in  harmony  with  a  profound  and  mysterious  utterance  which  was 
not  understood  at  the  time  (v.  50). 

John  i.  9.  The  true  Light,  which  enligliteneth  every  man,  was  coming 
into  the  world. 
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If  rjv  and  epxop-evov  were  designed  to  comprise  a  kind  of  resolved 
imperfect  tense,  a  construction  not  at  all  in  this  Evangelist’s 
manner,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  separated  by  no 
less  than  six  words.  Since  the  Authorized  version  would  require 
the  article  before  ipxoptvov,  translate  rather  (retaining  ambiguity 
■of  the  Greek)  : — 

That  wai  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the 
world. 

James  iv.  5.  Or  do  ye  think  that  the  Scripture  saith  in  vain,  The  spirit 
that  he  made  to  dwell  in  us  jealously  desireth  us  ? 

But  where  does  the  Scripture  say  anything  of  the  sort,  or  what 
is  the  meaning  of  its  alleged  saying  ?  The  reviser  has  justly  recog¬ 
nized  the  various  reading  KaTWKicrev  in  the  place  of  KaraKYjaev, 
and  the  difficulty  about  the  imaginary  citation  may  perhaps  best 
be  met  by  regarding  both  clauses  of  this  obscure  verse  as  separate 
interrogatives : — 

Or  think  ye  that  the  Scripture  speaketh  in  vain  ? 

Doth  the  spirit  that  he  made  to  dwell  in  us  long  even  to  envy  ? 

The  arrangement  of  the  sacred  text  into  paragraphs,  each  intro- 
•duced  by  a  heading  or  summary  of  contents ;  the  references  to 
parallel  and  illustrative  texts  ;  aDdthe  chronological  tables  andmaps 
which  are  annexed  to  this  edition,  demand  of  us  no  special  notice. 
This  volume,  as  proceeding  from  the  Queen’s  Printer’s  office,  is, 
•of  course,  beautifully  put  out  of  band  ;  and  we  only  hope  that  in 
producing  a  work  professedly  for  temporary  and  occasional  pur¬ 
poses  the  enterprising  editor  may  not  verify  poor  Mr.  Mortimer 
'Collins’s  experience — that  of  all  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  a  publication,  the  paper-maker  usually  gets  the  largest  profit, 
the  author  the  smallest. 


STOCKPORT.* 

STOCKPORT  is  an  unpromising  theme  for  the  historian.  Like 
most  of  the  towns  of  South-East  Lancashire  and  its  borders, 
it  is  the  creation  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  that,  iu  its  turn, 
is  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The  past  of  all  these 
places,  where  they  have  any  past  at  all,  is  obscure  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  ;  almost  without  incidents,  and  entirely  without  the 
interest  which  any  touch  or  trace  of  antiquity  gives.  Excepting 
Manchester,  Preston,  and  Clitheroe,  which  have  a  few  baronial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  manorial  records  and  recollections  extending  back 
to  the  Conquest  or  near  it,  the  cotton  towns  of  the  district  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  capital  have  almost  less  to  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  antiquary  than  many  of  the  older  settlements  of 
the  New  England  States.  Their  real  history,  in  truth,  began  a  good 
while  later.  Mr.  Heginbotham  reminds  us  that  in  1086  there  were 
-only  11,475  people  in  the  two  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
whilst  at  the  census  of  1871  this  number  bad  increased  to  the 
.astonishing  total  of  3,380,035.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
•observe,  however,  that  in  Lancashire  this  growth  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  by^  far  the  largest  part  of 
it  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there 
were  not  fire  places  in  the  county  containing  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Manchester,  we  know,  on  the  authoritv  of 
Stukeley's  Itinerarium  Curiosuin,  published  in  1724,  was  simply 
il  a  busy  village,”  containing  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
families,  or,  say,  ten  thousand  people.  As  late  as  1773  its  popula¬ 
tion,  added  to  that  of  Salford,  was  only  27,250.  It  is  now  over 
460,000,  with  a  suburban  community  of  150,000  more,  who  are 
•only  not  a  part  of  it  in  an  official  sense  as  not  being  under  the  same 
municipal  government.  I11  like  manner  the  population  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  has  increased  from  673,000  in  1801  to  over  two  millions  and 
a  half  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  same  period  fifty  or  sixty 
hamlets  hare  become  large  and  populous  towns.  From  all  this  it 
follows  that  the  history  of  the  places  which  have  risen  to  promi¬ 
nence  must  of  necessity  be  mainly  a  record  of  industrial 
progress,  and  that  the  annals  of  each  and  all  have  an 
•uninviting  sameness.  Not  in  them  must  be  sought  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  legend,  the  reminiscences  of  old  customs,  the  folklore 
of  a  long-settled  race.  The  story  is  one  of  new  things,  somewhat 
sombre,  decidedly  monotonous,  and  impressive  only  when  viewed 
as  a  whole.  There  is  a  trace  of  the  picturesque,  it  is  true,  in  the 
struggles  of  the  early  inventors  and  the  founders  of  the  great 
cotton  manufacturing  industry,  of  the  undeserved  misfortunes  and 
poverty  of  some,  and  the  extraordinary  wealth  made  by  others. 
The  evolvement,  too,  of  one  invention  after  another,  the  gradual 
perfecting  of  the  complicated  and  splendid  machinery  which  finally 
gave  Lancashire  the  mastery  in  the  manipulation  of  an  alien  and 
exotic  fibre,  and  enabled  her  to  clothe  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
must  always  have  a  fascination  for  some  minds.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  history  of  a  Lancashire  cotton  town  is  a  tame  affair.  Its 
only  subjects  are  the  resistless  march  of  the  bricklayer  and  tbe 
builder  of  factories,  the  never-ending  disputes  between  workmen 
and  masters,  the  distress  caused  by  strikes,  riots,  and  bad  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  tbe  slow  growth  of  municipal,  sanitary,  and  social  order. 

Stockport  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  the  towns  which 
grew  contemporaneously  with  it.  Mr.  Heginbotham’s  attempt  at 
an  “  ancient  ”  history  is  a  mistake.  All  that  can  he  said  about 
Stockport  as  it  was  previously  to  tbe  eighteenth  century  could  have 
been  told  in  half  a  dozen  of  his  ample  pages,  and  even  then  the 
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scanty  information  would  have  been  expanded  beyond  its  intrinsic 
importance,  certainly  beyond  its  value  relatively  to  the  Stockport 
of  to-day.  In  default  of  genuine  material,  we  have  a  history  of 
England  in  little,  in  which  Stockport’s  contribution  to  the  national 
annals,  like  Falstaff’s  halfpennyworth  of  bread,  appears  absurdly 
small.  In  Roman  times  Stockport  was  tbe  site  of  a  small  outpost 
fort  which  guarded  the  ford  of  the  Mersey  at  this  point ;  and  it 
was  the  converging  centre  of  four  roads — one  from  Manchester, 
another  leading  to  Buxton,  a  third  to  Melandra  Castle  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  near  the  present  town  of  Glossop,  and  a  fourth  to  Castle 
Shaw  in  Saddleworth.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  simply  a 
small  military  station.  Dense  forests  stretched  around  it  on  every 
side.  Tbe  Saxons  built  a  castle  on  the  site  of  the  fort;  the 
Normans  rebuilt  it.  It  was  held  by  the  Earls  of  Chester  down 
to  1327,  after  which  date  there  is  no  mention  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  demolished.  Of  Stockport  as  an 
inhabited  place  daring  all  these  years  we  learn  nothing  from  Mr. 
Heginhotham’s  hook,  except  what  we  may  gather  inferentially 
from  the  fact  that  a  charter  for  the  holding  oi  a  market  and  fair 
was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  de  Stokeport  in  1260,  and  that  during 
the  Civil  War  the  Parliamentarian  Colonel  Duckenfield  made  it 
his  headquarters.  He  was  routed  in  May  1644  by  Prince 
Rupert,  who  took  “  the  town,”  only  to  leave  it  again  in  a  few 
days.  A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  1482  by  Sir  Edmund 
Shaw  and  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  of  London,  and  the  parish 
church,  close  by  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  was  in  existence  at  a 
still  earlier  period.  Mr.  Heginbotham,  strangely  enough,  makes 
no  mention  of  either  in  this  “  General  History,”  and  we  must 
await  a  further  instalment  of  his  book  before  the  circumstances  of 
their  foundation  can  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
considerable  population  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  real  history  of  Stockport  begins  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Placed  picturesquely  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Govt  and  Tame, 
which  make,  and  thenceforward  take  the  name  of,  the  Mersey,  and 
consequently  possessed  of  abundant  water-power,  it  was  natural 
that  a  place  so  near  Manchester  should  become  one  of  the  chosen 
seats  of  an  industry  which  the  inventions  of  Kay,  Cartwright,  and 
Crompton  were  developing  with  unwonted  rapidity  in  that  corner 
of  the  country.  The  winding  and  throwing  of  silk  had  previously 
obtained  a  footing  here,  Stockport  being  the  first  place  after  Derby 
where  silk  mills  on  the  Italian  principle  were  erected ;  but  this  occupa¬ 
tion  was  entirely  abandoned  for  the  spinning,  doubling,  and  weaving 
of  cotton  and  the  printing  of  calicoes,  in  all  which  departments 
of  the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of  cotton  the  town  assumed 
a  prominent  position.  At  Stockport  the  Mersey  is  narrow  and 
rapid,  and  passes  through  something  like  a  gorge,  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  which  the  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are 
built,  whilst  factories  and  bleaching  works  of  huge  dimensions 
fill  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  line  the  river  on  either  side  for  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  prosperity  of  the  place,  how¬ 
ever,  has  by  no  means  been  equal  to  the  almost  unsurpassed 
natural  advantages  of  its  situation.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  narrative  of  the  successive  disputes  between  employers  and 
employed  which  lill  the  last  forty  pages  of  Mr.  Heginbotham’s 
“  General  History.”  It  is  one  long  and  painful  story  of  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  passion,  culminating  continually  in  violence  and 
riot,  and  on  one  occasion  in  a  Trade-Union  assassination  of 
peculiar  atrocity.  The  earliest  manifestations  were  directed 
against  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
between  1810  and  1820  there  were  many  instances  of  wreckage 
and  destruction.  About  1820  these  purely  trade  outrages 
became  complicated  with  political  discontent,  caused  by  com¬ 
mercial  distress  and  bad  legislation.  Subsequently  it  was  mainly 
a  question  of  wages,  but  in  few  cases  was  a  settlement 
arrived  at  without  a  recourse  to  physical  force  demonstrations, 
damage  to  property,  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  Most  of  these  disputes 
extended  over  a  wide  area;  in  the  so-called  Plug  Riots  of  1846 
every  engine  within  fifty  miles  of  Manchester  was  stopped ;  but 
Stockport  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally  affected.  It  is  some¬ 
what  singular  that  tbe  two  cotton  towns  which  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  the  frequency,  duration,  and  bitterness  of  their 
strikes  shouldbe  Preston  and  Stockport,  the  one  the  most  northerly, 
the  other  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  cotton  manufacturing 
district ;  and  when  the  hearing  of  strikes  upon  the  cotton  industry 
comes  to  be  considered  by  some  competent  inquirer,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  these  two  places  will  demand  and  reward  his  most 
careful  attention.  Mr.  Heginbotham  observes  that  Stockport  has 
been  the  battle-ground  upon  which  many  of  the  disputes  in  the 
cotton  trade  have  been  fought,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  ill- 
feeling  engendered  during  the  strike  of  1828-9,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Riot  Act  was  read,  the  military  called  out,  and  many 
persons  were  seriously  wounded,  has  to  this  day  damaged  tbe  town 
in  the  estimation  of  capitalists.  It  is  certain  that  since  1841  the 
population  and  general  progress  of  Stockport  have  been  almost 
stationary  ;  in  one  decade,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  was  an  actual 
retrogression ;  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  large  increase  in 
all  the  other  towns  of  the  cotton  district  and  the  immense  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  railway  facilities  of  the  place  itself.  Mr. 
Heginbotham  bears  witness  to  a  better  state  of  feeling  between 
masters  and  workmen  since  tbe  cotton  famine  of  1861-4,  but  we 
apprehend  that  the  trade  of  the  place  will  long  feel  the  effect  of 
the  disastrous  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  in  the 
past.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  almost  alone  among  the  cotton 
towns  the  operatives  of  Stockport  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
remarkable  movement  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  trans¬ 
ferred  so  large  a  share  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  the  district 
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from  individual  capitalists  into  the  hands  of  co-operative  and  joint- 
stock  Companies.  Mr.  Heginbotham  may  perhaps  he  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  this  subject  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  town ;  at  present  it  is  not  within  our  power  to 
account  for  a  circumstance  which  argues  either  lack  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives  of  Stockport  or  a  peculiarity  in  the 
manufacture  carried  on  there  which  does  not  exist  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  premature  to  venture  a  decisive  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Heginbotham's  book.  The  present  instalment  is  the 
first  of  the  five  of  which  the  work  is  to  consist.  The  author's 
industry  is  unquestionable,  but  it  is  not  combined  with  critical 
sagacity  or  literary  tact  and  judgment,  and  his  style  is  the  reverse 
of  lively.  Our  impression  is  that  the  materials  are  too  scanty  and 
unimportant  to  justify  an  undertaking  upon  a  scale  so  ambitious. 
The  too  probable  result  must  be  the  production  of  a  piece  of  book¬ 
making  which  will  prove  wearisome  even  to  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  the  town. 


THE  RECTOR  OF  OXBURY.* 

^THIE  dulness  of  the  ordinary  novelist  is  mostly  due  to  his  rash- 
J-  ness  in  attempting  to  write  about  persons  and  scenes  of  which 
he  can  at  best  have  but  a  second-hand  knowledge.  lie  knows 
nothing  of  murderers,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  still  less  of  dukes; 
but  of  dukes  and  murderers  he  will  write.  Likely  enough  he  has 
never  had  any  greater  experience  of  the  criminal  class  than  is 
gained  by  a  man  who  in  a  crowd,  without  his  being  aware  of  it, 
has  had  his  pocket  picked  of  a  handkerchief;  while,  as  for  people 
of  rank,  he  may  never  have  come  across  any  one  with  a  higher  title 
than  the  wife  of  some  alderman  who  was  fortunate  enough,  in  the 
year  when  he  was  sheriff,  to  give  a  great  dinner  and  to  win 
knighthood  as  his  reward.  He  has  therefore,  as  neither  dukes  nor 
murderers  will  sit  to  him  in  their  own  persons,  to  go  to  other 
writers  and  to  copy  them.  But  these  writers  ir.  their  turn,  likely 
enough,  have  never  come  nearer  their  originals  than  he  had,  but 
have  been  copiers  themselves.  By  the  time  therefore  that  the  por¬ 
traits  are  laid  before  the  public  they  are  like  nothing  that  has  ever 
existed  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history.  They  most  certainly 
are  not  taken  from  nature,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  nature  that 
the  artist  has  never  had  a  chance  of  studying.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  works  of  imagination ;  for  even  if  he  has 
some  slight  portion  of  imagination,  it  has  never  entered  his 
mind  that  in  the  character  of  a  duke,  and  scarcely  even  in 
that  of  a  murderer,  could  he  go  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  what 
is  conventional.  They  are  likest  perhaps  to  those  copies  of 
heads  which,  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour,  young 
ladies  learn  to  produce  under  the  guidance  of  their  drawing- 
master,  and  which,  when  at  length  finished,  are  more  worthless 
even  than  the  cheap  lithograph  from  which  they  are  copied.  But 
just  as  we  feel  some  indulgence  towards  youthful  artists,  however 
unskilled  they  may  be,  who  go  to  nature  and  honestly  attempt  to 
draw  what  they  have  themselves  seen,  so  we  are  never  disposed  to 
be  severe  in  our  criticisms  of  a  novelist  who  keeps  well  within 
scenes  with  which  in  all  likelihood  he  is  altogether  at  home.  lie 
may  not  show  any  great  amount  of  skill,  but  yet,  so  diversified  aro 
the  characters  of  men  and  women,  and  so  countless  are  the  curious 
little  cliques  into  which  they  fall,  he  will  perhaps  win  his  readers’ 
interest  by  introducing  them  to  a  mode  of  life  with  which  they 
were  before  entirely  unacquainted. 

Such  merit  as  this  is  due  to  Mr.  Baynard,  the  author  of 
The  Rector  of  Oxbury.  He  has  no  great  skill  as  a  writer, 
and  where  he  attempts  to  be  dramatic  he  too  often  fails,  as  wo 
shall  presently  show.  Yet  he  does  not  try  to  fly  a  higher 
flight  than  a  modest  writer  might  properly  venture  on.  lie  deals 
with  those  tradespeople  of  a  country  town  who  were  members 
of  a  certain  Dissenting  congregation,  and  with  their  unfor¬ 
tunate  minister,  the  Rev.  l’hilip  Holland.  A  baronet  does, 
indeed,  appear  in  a  letter  like  a  deus  ex  machind,  but  it  is  in  a 
letter.  The  only  thing  that  is  like  affectation  in  the  story  is  its 
title  ;  for  it  is  not  the  Rector  of  Oxbury,  but  the  Dissenting  minister 
of  the  town,  who  is  the  real  hero  of  the  story,  and  who  should 
therefore  have  given  his  name  to  the  book.  The  author,  in  his  love  for 
the  Church  and  his  dislike  for  Dissent,  could  not  perhaps  make  up 
his  mind  to  give  even  that  countenance  to  Dissent  which  a  title  to 
a  novel  might  afford.  Yet  we  think  that  by  a  well-selected  title 
he  might  have  better  shown  what  it  is  the  purpose  of  his  story  to 
teach,  and  at  the  same  time  have  satisfied  his  love  for  the  Church. 
Why  should  he  not  have  called  his  book  “.From  Thorns  to  Roses, 
or  From  a  Chapel-House  to  a  Parsonage”?  For  it  is,  indeed, 
such  a  story  as  a  man  might  write  who  was  only  too  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  vexations  that  must  too  often  belong  to  the 
life  of  a  minister  who  is  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  an  ignorant 
congregation,  and  who  has  too  lately  fled  from  it  to  his  refuge  in 
the  Church  to  be  aware  that  there  also  vexations  enough  are  to  be 
found.  The  author,  indeed,  shows  such  a  minute  acquaintance  j 
with  all  the  petty  doings  of  a  small  congregation  of  Dissenters,  and 
is  so  much  at  home  with  all  the  troubles  that  belong  to  its  minister, 
and  the  annoyances  that  can  be  inflicted  on  him,  that  we  shall 
not  perhaps  be  doing  him  an  injustice  by  assuming  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  he  is  telling  the  story  of  his  own  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  paints  the  life  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab¬ 
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lished  Church  in  such  glowing  colours  that  we  can  scarcely  think 
that  in  this  matter  he  is  writing  with  a  knowledge  based  on  the 
experience  of  many  years.  The  Southern  sky  is  of  so  deep  a  blue 
that,  to  those  who  on  a  cloudless  dav  first  see  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  seems  as  if  it  could  never  be  gray. 

Miseri  quibus 
Intentata  nites — 

many  a  poor  curate  with  a  large  family  to  support  might,  perhaps, 
in  his  impatience  at  times  exclaim  to  the  Church  in  which  his 
stipend  is  so  small  and  his  preferment  so  long  delayed.  But  the 
author  may  possibly  justify  his  title  on  quite  different  grounds. 
There  are  those  who  would  define  a  hero  as  a  man  who  gets 
married  at  the  close  of  a  third  volume.  If  this  definition  is 
correct — and  its  general  truth  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit— there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  rector,  and  not  the  minister,  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  story,  for  the  latter  gets  married  almost  as  near  the 
beginning  of  the  story  as  the  former  towards  the  end.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baynard  is  so  unskilled  in  love-making  that, 
though  he  makes  his  would-be  hero  all  that  a  rector  should 
be— young,  wealthy,  a  Fellow  of  his  College,  a  sound  churchman, 
and  a  man  who  was  “  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  several 
dissertations  and  works  of  reference  ” — and  though  his  heroine  is 
a  most  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  musical  voice,  dark  eyes, 
and  the  name  of  Violet,  yet  the  reader  is  quite  indilferent  to  the 
end  whether  they  marry  or  not.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  night 
before  the  weddiug,  the  Rector  is  one  of  the  crew  of  a  lifeboat 
launched  on  a  most  dangerous  expedition.  The  reader  of  course 
cannot  in  the  least  tell  whether  he  will  be  allowed  to  return  in 
triumph,  or  whether  he  will  be  killed  off,  as  far  too  many  heroes- 
nowadays  are.  He  inclines,  indeed,  to  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bavnard’s  respect  for  the  Church  will  scarcely  allow  him  to  drown 
a  man  who  has  just  received  preferment  worth  a  thousand  a  year, 
lie  is,  however,  only  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  with  perfect  calmness  of  mind  awaits  the  issue. 
The  Rector,  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  marrying  in  the  heroic 
period  of  the  stoiy,  clearly  is  not  the  hero.  Besides, 
who  can  take  an  interest  in  a  young  lady,  in  spite  of  her 
dark  eyes,  her  musical  voice,  and  her  name  of  Violet,  who  is  such 
a  goose  as  to  begin  with  refusing  a  man  with  whom  she  was  in 
love  because  her  sister  had  married  the  Dissenting  minister  in  his 
parish?  It  was  in  vain  that  he  met  her  objections,  and  asserted 
that  he  had  loved  her  ever  since  the  day  he  first  saw  her.  “  I 
fervently  thank  you  for  saying  so,”  she  replied,  “  but  I  cannot  and, 
will  not  be  your  wife.  Have  you  considered,  for  one  thing,  that 
ruy  sister  has  married  the  Dissenting  minister  in  the  parish  ?  ” 
Young  ladies  may  be  very  silly,  and,  indeed,  at  times  are  very 
silly,  both  in  real  life  and  in  stories ;  but  even  one  of  Mies  Yonge’s 
heroines  could  hardly  do  such  a  silly  thing  as  this.  The  difficulty, 
however,  seems  to  our  author  so  great  that,  as  the  only  way  of 
getting  the  young  people  out  of  it,  he  is  forced  to  invent  a  baronet 
with  a  good  living  to  give  away.  This  baronet,  by  chance,  had 
once  heard  the  Rector  preach  at  a  seaside  church,  and  was  so 
struck  with  his  sermon  that,  on  the  lucky  death  of  the  holder  of 
the  living,  he  at  once  offered  it  to  him.  All  difficulties  are  at  once 
removed,  and  the  silly  young  woman  at  last  gets  married. 

The  real  and  sole  interest  of  the  story  lies,  as  we  have  im¬ 
plied,  in  the  description  given  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  Dissenting  minister  and  his  congregation.  The  picture,  no 
doubt,  is  overdrawn,  but  there  is  most  certainly  only  too 
much  truth  in  what  the  author  says.  It  may  be  a  wise  rule 
which  makes  the  income  of  teachers  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  opinion  formed  of  them  by  those  whom  they  teach.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  teachers  of  morality,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  can  do  their  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done  if  those 
whom  they  are  to  cure  of  their  faults  are  to  be  their  sole  paymasters. 
Pure  theology,  for  all  we  can  see,  presents  no  great  difficulty,  for 
most  men  can  listen  by  the  hour  to  sermons  on  free-will,  pre¬ 
destination,  grace,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment,  without 
their  personal  interests  being  in  any  way  touched.  But  when 
morality  comes  in,  it  becomes  a  very  different  question.  YTet 
let  not  the  uneasy  Dissenting  minister  be  misled  by  Mr.  Baynard,. 
and  think  that  in  the  Church  there  are  baronets  with  good  livings 
to  give  away  listening  to  every  chance  sermon.  Let  him  not 
think  that  when  a  rector  gets  a  good  living  his  curate  will  at 
once  succeed  him  in  the  rectory  that  he  vacates,  and  marry  the 
young  lady  to  whom  he  has  been  long  engaged.  All  the  parsons 
flourish  in  this  story  like  so  many  green  bay-trees ;  but  the 
author,  going  beyond  what  is  advisable  in  a  novel,  does  himself 
supply  a  column  of  statistics  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  many  hundred  incumbencies  below  a  hundred  a  year.  His  sta¬ 
tistics,  however,  will  be  forgotten  by  his  reader,  while  the  baronet 
and  “  the  living  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  nett,  with 
two  other  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar,”  will  cling  to  the> 
memory. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Holland's 
congregation,  though  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  liveliness,  there 
is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  great  want  of  dramatic  power.  The 
speeches  which  they  utter  are  in  character  for  a  line  or  two,  and 
then  the  author  himself  too  often  speaks  out  in  his  own  person. 
For  instance,  he  makes  one  of  the  leading  members,  who  was  an 
ironmonger,  keep  a  diary.  Now  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature 
of  things  why  a  Dissenting  ironmonger  of  middle  age  should  not 
keep  a  diary ;  but  is  it  at  all  likely  that  he  would  write  in  a 
style  which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  well  read  in  modern 
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novels?  Do  shopkeepers  in  country  towns  thus  express  them¬ 
selves  ? — 

Under  the  happiest  conditions  it  is  not,  I  think,  easy  to  preach  a  really 
good  sermon  ;  and  considering  the  terrible  ordeal  through  -which  he  is  pass¬ 
ing,  1  judged  it  an  impossibility  this  morning. 

He  began  very  quietly,  not  the  slightest  agitation  being  apparent  during 
what  we  call  the  introductory  service.  Every  ear  was  strained  to  detect  a 
tremor  in  the  inflexions  of  his  voice,  hut  it  was  firm  and  assured  ;  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  his  prayer  I  had,  in  some  subtle,  mysterious  way, 
become  aware  that  he  was  going  to  startle  and  rouse  us  all.  A  breathless 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  chapel ;  every  one  seemed  to  feel  that  a 
momentous  crisis  had  come. 

The  author  himself  is  so  fond  of  big  words  that  he  cannot  refuse 
them,  it  would  seem,  even  to  his  ironmonger.  We  read  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  “  that  was  to  inaugurate  Mr.  Holland’s  ministry,”  while  a 
meal  which  was  at  first  called  a  supper  becomes  in  a  page  or  two 
a  symposium,  and  ends  as  a  banquet.  A  young  couple  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage  pay  certain  “localities  a  valedictory  visit”; 
while,  on  another  occasion,  a  man,  we  are  told,  “  was  listening  to 
certain  objurgatory  sounds  in  a  stable  hard  by.”  A  minister  who 
denounced  all  denominations  hut  his  own  has  his  sermons  called 
“  meretricious  diatribes.”  It  is  idle,  perhaps,  to  go  on  raising  one’s 
voice  against  “mutual  friends,”  at  least  in  criticizing  a  novel,  for  it 
is  scarcely  reasonable  to  judge  novelists’  English  by  the  standard 
which  one  might  apply  to  a  sermon,  for  instance. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  our  notice  of  this  hook  with  an 
unfavourable  criticism.  Those  who  do  not  look  too  much  for  a  story 
in  the  novels  that  they  read,  hut  are  content  with  getting  a  picture 
of  a  kind  of  life  with  which  in  all  likelihood  they  are  unfamiliar, 
will  read  the  Rector  of  Oxbwry  with  some  interest. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— DOMESTIC  SERIES.* 

NOTHING  has  been  wanting,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  Mrs. 

Green’s  part  in  order  to  produce  this  volume  of  State  Papers 
in  as  accurate  and  complete  a  manner  as  those  that  have  preceded 
it.  But  it  is  impossible  to  galvanize  into  life  such  mere  minutes 
of  the  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  State  as  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  work.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand,  nor  has  Mrs. 
Green  offered  any  explanation  of,  the  extremely  awkward  division 
of  volumes  which  she  has  adopted.  The  second  Council  of 
State  ended  February  15,  1651,  and  if  the  fifty  pages  at  the 
commencement  which  have  been  devoted  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings  had  been  added  to  the  volume  immediately  preceding, 
the  present  might  easily  have  been  extended  over  another  month, 
so  as  to  end  with  December  1,  1651,  the  period  for  which  the  new 
Council  was  appointed,  instead  of  the  abrupt  and  arbitrary  termina¬ 
tion  at  October  31. 

Of  the  700  pages  of  which  the  volume  consists,  100  are  devoted 
to  the  index,  and.  about  eighty  more  to  “  Warrants  by  the  Council 
of  State  for  the  payment  of  money,”  each  of  which  occupies  on  an 
average  one  line,  and  the  entries  on  the  remaining  500  pages  are  for 
the  most  part  almost  as  meagre  and  devoid  of  interest.  During  the 
first  two  months  of  the  yeav  the  entries  consist  of  nothing  but  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Council  of  State  and  Orders  in  Parliament,  most  of  them 
of  trivial  importance ;  hut  gradually  as  we  proceed  we  become 
aware  that  the  Council  see  danger  looming  in  the  distance.  The 
preparations  for  the  coming  tight  which  ended  in  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Worcester,  Cromwell’s  “  crowning  mercy,”  are  more 
frequent,  and  the  Council  become  more  and  more  suspicious  of 
treason.  At  first  the  Commissioners  of  Militia  are  ordered  to  pre¬ 
vent  meetings  which,  under  pretence  of  cock-fighting  and  other 
amusement#,  seemed  to  he  driving  on  designs  against  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Next  comes  the  dismantling  of  castles,  especially  in  the 
Northern  counties,  the  disaffection  of  which  was  suspected ;  and 
though  the  Council  think  they  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the 
gracious  providence  of  God,  which  is  every  day  so  multiplied,  yet 
they  consider  it  well  to  take  every  precaution  against  the  malice 
of  the  enemies  of  peace,  particularly  as  they  have  not  yet  so  seen 
God’s  hand  therein  as  to  he  convinced  of  his  displeasure  against 
them;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  as  early  as  March  19 
there  was  an  order  in  Parliament  that  the  Council  of  State  take 
care  the  city  of  Worcester  he  forthwith  made  untenable.  Worcester 
soon  afterwards  vindicated  the  sagacity  of  Parliament  by  issuing 
the  order  for  throwing  its  gates  open  to  Charles  when  he  arrived 
there  in  the  following  September.  That  part  of  the  country  was 
especially  suspected,  and  a  month  later  it  was  ordered  that  Match- 
field  House,  in  the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Colonel  Lyggin, 
should  be  made  untenable  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  from  this 
time  forward  for  several  weeks  most  of  the  despatches  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  defence  of  the  country  against  what  was  thought  to  ho 
imminent — an  invasion  from  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  King’s  forces. 
Especially,  several  persons  are  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  for  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mrs.  Green  in  her  preface  remarks: — 

In  the  numerous  letters  sent  out  daily  by  Council  there  is  an  amusing 
discrepancy  between  their  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  enemy,  and  of 
confidence  in  a  speedy  and  easy  victory,  and  their  intense  anxiety  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  Scotch 
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army’s  reaching  London  ;  between  their  assurances  of  the  utter  want  of 
sj'mpathy  in  almost  every  quarter  with  the  Royalist  movement,  and  their 
strong,  repressive  measures  against  all  persons  suspected  of  disaffection. — 
Preface,  p.  xv. 

Yet,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  attitude  of  people  who  wish  to  inspire  confidence 
in  others  which  shall  secure  a  victory  of  which  they  are  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  as  they  wish  to  appear  to  he,  and  who  moreover  are  aware 
that  there  may  he  much  behind  the  scenes  of  which  they  are  very 
insufficiently  informed.  Amongst  other  pieces  of  intelligence 
which  reached  them  was  information  sent  from  Cromwell,  who 
was  commanding  the  army  in  Scotland,  that  there  was  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales.  Lancaster 
Castle,  which  had  been  ordered  to  he  made  untenable  for  fear  of 
the  enemy  making  use  of  it,  was  not  dismantled  even  up  to 
March  18,  and  accordingly  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  are  placed  in 
the  castle  to  secure  it.  These  and  other  precautions  taken  antici¬ 
pated  the  attempts  of  the  King’s  friends,  whose  designs  had  been 
“  by  special  providence  ”  revealed  to  the  Council  of  State.  After 
the  putting  down  of  this  apprehended  rising,  the  Calendar  re¬ 
assumes  its  commonplace  and  uninteresting  character. 

The  monotonous  entries  of  the  day’s  proceedings  in  Council  are 
at  length  relieved  by  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Paris, 
August  9,  detailing  the  feelings  of  the  Queen-mother,  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  the  surprise  felt  at  the  Louvre  at  the  tidings  of  the  de¬ 
feat  the  King’s  forces  had  sustained  in  Scotland.  After  this  the 
entries  become  more  interesting, as  they  contain  definite  expressions 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  instructions  issued  by  the  Council  of  State. , 
The  advance  into  England  is  represented  as  the  forlorn  hope  alone 
remaining  to  the  Scots,  and  adopted  amidst  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  expediency.  Nevertheless  the  Government  pould 
ill  dissemble  their  want  of  information  as  to  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  the  Scottish  force  might  calculate  upon  in  its  advance  south¬ 
ward.  Matters  must  have  looked  ugly  when  the  Council  dispensed 
themselves  from  the  observance  of  “  the  Sabbath  Day,”  and 
actually  sat  both  morning  and  evening  on  the  Sundays  of  August. 
There  was  no  further  occasion  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  because  before  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  the  disastrous 
hattie  of  Worcester  had  been  fought  and  the  Royal  party  were  no 
longer  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth.  To  use  their  own  ex¬ 
pression,  they  had  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  bring  together 
what  forces  they  could,  as  holding  it  their  duty  to  serve  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  use  of  means  and  not  to  tempt  it.  Writing  to  Cromwell 
they  say : — 

Having  done  that,  we  rest  not  upon  an  arm  of  flesh,  as  you  well  advise, 
but  upon  Him  to  whom  it  is  equal  to  save  by  many  or  by  few,  even  upon 
our  God,  who,  being  engaged  in  this  great  cause,  the  contrivement  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  He  will  bring  it  to  that  good  end  He  has  appointed  in  His 
own  good  time,  for  He  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it  ?  and  use  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  He  pleases  for  so  much  of  his  work  and  for  so  long  as  seems  good 
to  his  wisdom.  To  the  designs  whereof  we  desire  to  be  subservient,  as  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  country  binds  us. — P.  381. 

At  last  the  news  reached  the  Council  on  September  4  tliat  it  had 
“  pleased  God  to  give  them  a  great  victory  against  the  Scotch 
army  at  Worcester  yesterday,  the  fight  lasting  from  2  p.m.  till 
dusk.”  An  order  was  made  next  day  of  a  gratuity  of  3 ol.  to 
the  messenger  who  brought  the  news;  and  in  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  the  several  forces  ’  of  militia  were  disbanded,  as  being 
unlikely  to  he  required  for  further  service.  From  this  point 
to  the  end  of  the  volume  the  entries  of  proceedings  become 
again  as  uninteresting  as  those  in  the  earlier  pages.  The 
general  want  of  interest  in  the  papers  calendared  in  this  volume  is 
to  a  certain  extent  atoned  for  by  a  few  private  letters.  Especially 
there  is  a  graphic  account  given  by  a  Royalist  prisoner,  a  fortnight 
after  the  battle,  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  King  and  the  terrible 
confusion  of  the  flight  of  the  Royalists,  who  were  fighting 
against  such  great  odds,  the  country,  instead  of  rising  on  their 
behalf,  being  represented  as  rising  violently  against  them.  Of 
the  romantic  escape  of  the  King  we  have  no  account,  though 
there  are  sundry  papers  relating  to  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  the 
Council  of  State  to  discover  his  hiding  place.  More  than  a  month 
after  the  hattie  he  was  supposed  to  he  in  Staffordshire  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  :  but  no  tidings  of  him  reached  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the  custom-house  officers  of  all  the 
ports  of  England  to  have  especial  care  that  he  should  not  sail  for  any 
foreign  port  were  ineffectual.  He  was  described  as  a  tall  man, 
above  two  yards  high,  with  hair  nearly  black,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  cut  short  after  the  destruction  of  his  army  at 
Worcester.  Nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  we  shall  hear  any¬ 
thing  more  of  his  wonderful  escape  in  the  next  volume,  though, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Mrs.  Green's  preface,  it  will  commence  with  a 
letter  from  the  King  of  November  1,  1651  (printed  by  mistake, 
we  suppose,  1652),  which  might  much  better  have  appeared  in 
this  volume,  and  could  have  done  so  if  the  arrangement  which 
we  suggested  above  had  been  adopted.  From  this  letter 
it  appears  that  Charles  had  had  almost  enough  of  his  Presbyterian 
friends.  He  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  remark  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had.  gone  hack  to  Scotland, 
“  I  had  rather  have  been  banged.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  wbat  has  been  said  that  this  Calendar  sup¬ 
plies  very  little  additional  information  on  the  history  of  the  period. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  laborious  task  to  analyse  all  the  papers 
of  which  it  is  composed, and  of  which  scarcely  one  in  fifty  contains 
matter  of  any  interest.  Nevertheless  there  are  no  indications  that 
the  editor  has  at  all  failed  in  what  must  have  been  an  irksome  toil. 
The  political  history  is  scarcely  relieved  by  any  notices  of  a 
literary  character.  Mrs.  Green  truly  says  that  these  are  hut  scanty; 
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but  as  regards  these,  as  well  as  the  political  papers,  she  has  called 
attention  in  her  preface  to  nearly  all  that  will  interest  the 
general  reader.  So  completely  indeed  has  she  done  tilt's,  that  after 
hunting  through  the  volume  to  lind  any  State  papers  worth  de¬ 
scribing,  we  found  we  might  have  saved  ourselves  all  the  trouble 
bv  merely  reading  through  the  preface.  It  appears  from  one  of 
these  entries  of  October  1651  that  the  keeper  of  the  Library  at 
St.  James's  reports  to  the  Council  that  the  books  and  manuscripts 
were  lying  upon  the  floor  in  confused  heaps,  exposed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
as  to  what  proceedings  were  taken  in  consequence  of  the  report. 

In  the  same  month,  a  few  days  later,  we  have  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Whitelocke, 
Lisle,  Pickering,  and  Harrison,  “  to  consider  of  some  fit  person  to 
write  the  history  of  these  times,  and  to  take  the  care  and  oversight 
thereof,  and  to  consider  likewise  of  a  lit  encouragement  for  the 
person  or  persons  so  employed,  and  how  it  may  be  raised  and 
paid.”  But  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee.  The  valuable  memorials  of  the  Civil 
War  by  Whitelocke,  which  were  first  published  in  1682,  were  in¬ 
dependent  in  their  origin,  and  were  begun  long  before  the  date 
of  this  appointment. 


YRIARTE’S  VENICE.* 

n  THE  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  though  sadly  spoiled  of  her  treasures 
JL  and  long  ago  written  thread-hare,  appears  to  offer  irresistible 
charms  to  authors  and  artists.  The  present  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  a  subject  all  but  inexhaustible,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  called  for,  and  affording  hut  little  novelty,  will  not  be 
wholly  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  content  with  a  general 
view  of  Venice,  her  history,  arts,  and  industries.  The  author  is 
already  favourably  known  by  his  Vie  d'un  Putricien  de  Venise  au 
■scizieme  Siecle.  His  narrative  is  lucid,  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
with  profound  researches  nor  perplex  his  readers  hv  obstinate 
■questionings,  the  inference  being  that  what  cannot  be  easily  learnt 
is  not  worth  knowing  at  all.  And,  as  is  the  text,  so  are  the  copious 
and  well  selected  illustrations ;  they  aim  at  being  little  more  than 
pleasing  transcripts  of  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the 
scenic  effects  which  are  now  familiar  even  to  Cook's  tourists. 
It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  between  the  volume  before  us 
.and  The  Sto7ies  of  Venice  a  wide  gulf  is  set ;  the  merits  and  the 
demerits  of  the  one  work  are  not  shared  by  the  other.  M.  Yriarte 
is  not  a  word-painter ;  he  is  not  beguiled  by  enthusiasm  or  misled 
Lyr  prejudice ;  he  has  no  crotchets  to  maintain  at  the  expense  of 
common  sense ;  to  him  the  lagoons  are  plain  and  pleasant  sailing,  and 
■he  does  not  care  to  stop  to  watch  the  dying  glory  in  the  western  sky, 
or  to  gaze  on  the  phantom  reflections  of  Byzantine  and  Gothic 
palaces  in  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Whether  taking  to  gon¬ 
dolier  or  trusting  to  his  feet  he  ever  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  and  hence  his  career  fails  to  arouse  the  ardour  which  years  ago 
we  felt  when  reading  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Buskin’s  pages  on  the 
spot.  Yet  the  ground  traversed  is  the  same.  Perhaps  no  task  that  a 
traveller  can  set  himself  offers  more  pleasure  or  reward  than  that 
•of  tracking  out  among  the  great  and  small  canals  the  architectural 
history  of  this  strange  city— the  development  of  construction,  the 
evolution  of  successive  art  styles. 

This  handsome  folio  work  has  now  reached  the  end  of  the  first 
half.  The  topics  treated  are  the  History  of  Venice,  the  Archives, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  the  Arsenal,  and  the  Architecture. 
The  second  and  concluding  half  will  comprise  painting  and 
printing,  glass  and  mosaic,  the  city  and  its  life.  The  narrative  is 
seldom  critical  and  not  always  accurate  ;  for  instance,  even  in  the 
■first  page  the  traveller  is  supposed  to  wander  among  the  “  basilicas  ” 
of  Venice ;  the  writer  evidently  using  the  word  without  precise 
meaning,  thinking  possibly  that  old  churches  of  the  By'zantine 
type  are  necessarily  basilicas.  Again,  wdien  we  get  to  the 

Archives  ”  we  would  gladly  gain  some  definite  details  such  as 
the  researches  of  Mr.  llawdon  Browne  might  easily  have  supplied. 
M.  Yriarte,  shunning  all  statistics,  takes  broad  panoramic  views,  and 
accordingly,  in  common  with  Mr.  Buskin  and  others,  divides  the 
architectural  phenomena  before  him  into  three  distinctive  genera, 
the  Byzantine,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Benaissance.  But  he  does  yet 
more}  beginning  naturally  with  the  island  of  Torcello  and  its 
cathedral,  he  believes  himself  at  the  period  “  which  the  Italians 
call  Boman-Christian.”  “  The  cathedral,”  writes  M.  Yriarte, 
“  has  been  restored,  but  the  restorations  have  not  altered  sensibly 
the  form,  and  we  have  there  an  example  of  the  highest  in¬ 
terest,  a  most  complete  specimen  of  the  epoch  which  in  Venice 
preceded  the  Byzantine  influence.”  And  yet  the  evidence  is  so 
far  from  conclusive  that  Venetian  antiquaries  disagree  as  to 
whether  this  “  most  complete  specimen  ”  was  built  in  the  seventh 
century  or  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh.  The  author  in 
his  rapid  narrative,  which  is  often  more  tantalizing  than  satisfying, 
naturally  groups  together  as  akin  the  cathedral  and  the  adjacent 
church  of  Santa  Fosca  at  Torcello,  the  duomo  in  the  island  of 
Murano  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark  in  Venice.  Not  more 
worthy  of  study  are  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistry,  the  Campanile, 
and  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  than  these  early  buildings  on  the 
waters  of  the  lagoons.  The  latter  have  not  been  neglected,  and  yet 
they  will  repay  further  study,  and  we  shall  await  with  some 
curiosity  the  concluding  instalment  of  this  work  to  learn  the 
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writer’s  judgment  on  the  mosaics  which  clothe  the  ancient 
walls.  We  have  examined  rather  closely  these  mural  pictures, 
which  are  said  to  be  for  eternity,  but  which  in  fact  have  proved 
the  victims  of  time  and  of  the  restorer,  and  we  know  how  great 
are  the  difficulties  in  determining  dates  and  in  discriminating  the 
old  work  from  the  new.  M.  Yriarte  is  rather  lenient  as 
to  the  reckless  restorations  which  in  Venice  almost  more  than  in 
any  other  city  confound  chronology  and  vitiate  history.  For 
the  most  part  he  approves  the  powers  that  be  and  their  doings ; 
he  can  look  with  complacency  even  on  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Fondaco  dei  Turchi.  On  these  matters  French  authors  and 
architects  hold  latitudinarian  views  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
tenets  of  the  English  societies  which  seek  to  protect  ancient 
monuments. 

The  crypt  of  St.  Mark  furnishes  some  novel  material.  The  site 
of  the  church  is  low  :  and  the  level  of  the  sea  which  washes  the 
Biva  dei  Schiavoni  is  slowly  but  surely  rising.  All  foundations 
in  ground  which  has  been  rescued  from  water,  and  in  which 
water  seeks  to  assert  its  former  dominion,  are  necessarily  insecure. 
This  instability  has  given  to  Venice  many  a  leaning  tower, 
tottering  wall,  and  undulating  floor.  St.  Mark’s  shares  the  common 
fate;  the  mosaic  pavement  heaves  up  and  down — the  symbol,  some 
have  supposed,  of  the  wave-tossed  sea,  but  literally  nothing 
more  than  the  effect  of  the  ground  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
pressure.  The  waters  of  the  canals  percolate  the  earth,  flood 
cellars,  mount  the  walls  of  houses,  so  that  the  lower  stories  are 
barely  fit  for  habitation.  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  which 
led  to  the  flooding  of  the  cathedral  crypt  and  its  consequent 
disuse  for  centuries.  So  completely'  indeed  had  this  cistern¬ 
like  chamber  sunk  into  oblivion  that  only  the  other  day  a  con¬ 
temporary  fell  into  the  error  of  stating  that  its  very  existence  had 
been  but  recently  discovered.  A  short  account  of  the  mishaps 
which  have  overtaken  this  vaulted  cell  is  fitly  found  in  these  pages. 
The  crypt  was  begun  in  the  ninth  century,  and  from  time  to 
time  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  free  it  from  floods  which 
covered  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  feet.  We  have  seen 
the  pavement  of  the  Pantheon  in  like  manner  submerged  by  the 
stream  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  related  that  in  1563  great  repairs 
were  made  at  much  expense ;  nevertheless,  the  wet  increasing  day 
by  day,  the  priests  were  forced  to  abandon  the  altar.  With  the 
end,  however,  of  rescuing  the  protecting  image  of  the  Virgin,  a 
descent  was  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Doge,  in  the  year  1604, 
and  with  great  ceremony  a  procession  was  formed  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Confraternity.  They  found  the  floor  completely  submerged, 
and  with  difficulty  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Ursula  were  removed 
and  deposited  in  the  reliquary  of  the  church.  For  two  centuries 
afterwards  the  crypt  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in  despair,  but  in 
1  Si  1  a  specially  appointed  Commission  entering  the  vault  actually 
discovered,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Yriarte,  the  body  of  St.  Mark, 
notwithstanding  that,  according  to  good  authority,  it  had  perished 
in  the  conflagration  of  a.d.  976.  Benewed  efforts  were  made  in 
1830  to  shut  out  further  infiltrations,  but  all  in  vain,  and  not  till 
our  own  time  has  the  desired  remedy  been  discovered.  The 
process  and  its  result  are  described  as  follows : — 

Le  Commandeur  Torelli,  prefet  de  Yenise,  ayant  ete  frappe  des  merveil- 
leux  re'sultats  du  ciment  de  Bergame,  voulut  tenter  de  l'appliquer  a  la 

restoration  de  la  crypte  de  Saint  Marc . Le  seuil  a  ete  com- 

pletement  renouvele  et  recouvert  d'un  mastic,  compose  de  sable  de  la  Brenta, 
de  grfes  de  Sile  et  de  ciment  de  Bergame.  Toutes  les  anciennes  fenetres  ont  ete 
restaurees,  d’autres  ont  ete  ouvertes  afin  d’eclairer  cette  partie  souterraine  de 
l’eglise.  Le  parement  exterieur,  du  cote  du  canal,  est  soigneusement  entoura 
d’une  epaisse  couche  de  ciment,  pareille  it  celle  de  l’interieur ;  eulin  on  a  remis 
dans  leur  e'tat  primitif  l’escalier  communiquant  de  la  crypte  a  l’eglise  et 
l’autel  au  milieu  du  souterrain. 

A  ground  plan  and  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  crypt  are  given 
among  the  illustrations  to  the  present  volume.  We  found  the 
chamber,  shortly'  after  it  was  reopened,  dry  and  clean  ;  the  visit  we 
paid  may  have  been  a  little  disappointing,  because  the  substructure 
is  little  else  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  super¬ 
structure.  The  ground  plan  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a 
circular  apse  at  the  east  arm.  The  simple  round-arch  vaulting, 
about  ten  feet  high,  is  supported  by  more  than  sixty'  columns, 
about  live  feet  high,  of  single  shafts  of  Greek  marble,  without 
bases,  crowned  by  Byzantine  capitals.  The  sculptured  ornament 
on  the  cushioned  caps  is  elementary,  but  varied  ;  in  character  it 
corresponds  with  work  in  the  upper  church.  The  four  columns 
introduced  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  baldacchino  in  that  church 
are  of  a  later  date  and  style. 

W e  are  once  again  reminded  that  the  history'  of  Venice  is  written 
in  her  stones.  Apart  from  the  question  of  art  design  we  have  many 
interesting  facts  as  to  the  rich  and  highly-wrought  materials  which  in 
bygone  centuries  migrated  westward  from  the  old  centres  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  pillars  of  the  portico  of  Santa  Fosca  are  of  pure 
Greek  marble,  and  the  columns  in  the  cry'pt  of  St.  Mark  are,  we  have 
seen,  of  the  same  material.  In  the  duomo  in  the  island  of  Murano 
are  fragments  of  an  early  structure  on  the  mainland.  And 
specially  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  which  in  its  main  body 
is  Byzantine,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  with  Gothic 
additions  and  subsequent  Benaissance  intrusions,  has  been 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  antiquity.  Speaking  generally,  the 
marbles,  tbe  capitals,  the  bas-reliefs  come  from  the  East.  It 
is  believed  that  after  the  Barbarians  destroy'ed  Aquileia  and 
Heracleia  all  that  remained  of  the  ruins  were  transported  to 
Torcello  and  Venice.  M.  Yriarte  has  passed  long  hours  at  Trieste 
in  a  solitary  garden  full  of  the  debris  and  vestiges  of  Aquileia. 

I  “  (Test  le  Lapidario  Aquilense.”  We  are  told  that  as  far  back  as  tha 
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ninth  centurv  all  captains  and  merchants  trading:  with  the  East 
were  required  to  bring-  the  spoils  of  ancient  monuments  to  Venice 
for  the  enrichment  of  St.  Mark’s.  And  not  only  were  the  churches 
of  Torcello,  Murano,  and  Venice  thus  adorned,  hut  the  external 
walls  of  private  palaces  are  decorated  even  to  this  day  with  bas- 
reliefs,  such  as  that  of  the  well-known  design  of  two  peacocks 
drinking  at  a  fountain.  Further  examples  of  such  importations 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  The  four  horses  on  the  facade  of 
St.  Mark  came  from  Constantinople ;  so  did  the  two  monolith 
columns  in  the  Piazzetta,  which  bear  the  winged  lion  and  the 
figure  of  St.  Theodore.  Outside  the  baptistry  of  St.  Mark 
stands  a  sculptured  column  from  St.  Saba  of  Acre,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  arsenal  is  guarded  by  two  colossal  lions  brought 
from  Athens.  These,  among  other  data,  justify  M.  Yriarte  in 
laying  especial  stress  on  the  orientalism  of  Venetian  art.  St. 
Mark’s,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  medley  as  to  materials,  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  successive  formations,  a  museum  alike  for  the 
archaeologist  and  the  geologist.  Indeed  a  traveller  in  search  of  a 
pretty  theme  for  his  pen  or  pencil  might  take  “  the  stones  of  St. 
Mark,”  giving  them  extended  geographic  relations  by  tracing 
their  origin  back  to  distant  quarries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
at  periods  when  Venice  held  dominion  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  of  Greece,  and  of  Asia.  But  the  time  came  when  in  the 
East  the  Crescent  obtained  the  ascendency  over  the  Cross,  and  then 
Venice  sought  compensation  by  extending  her  dominion  upon 
the  mainland.  No  more  did  sculptured  and  coloured  marbles 
come  from  the  coasts  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  no  more  were 
workers  in  mosaic  brought  from  Constantinople :  but  instead  thereof 
panels  and  canvases  for  pictures,  and  painters  in  fresco,  tempera, 
and  oil  were  imported  from  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the  valleys  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  hills  of  Umbria.  Thus  Byzantine,  Saracenic, 
and  Gothic  styles  were  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  the 
Renaissance. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  Venetian  Gothic — like  a  growth 
in  nature,  simple  in  its  germs  and  manifold  in  its  efflorescence 
• — cannot  be  settled  in  a  paragraph  or  elucidated  by  a  diagram. 
M.  Yriarte  is  so  popular  and  elementary  iu  his  exposition  that  he 
recurs  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  the  vaults  and  arcading  of  Gothic 
architecture  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  avenues  formed  by 
forest  trees.  More  to  the  purpose  is  the  conjecture,  fortified  by  a 
well-known  arch  and  portal  in  St.  Mark’s,  that  at  least  certain 
types  in  Venetian  Gothic  owe  their  origin,  not  to  the  Germans  in 
the  North,  but  to  the  Saracens  in  the  South.  Our  own  observa¬ 
tions  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diversified  and  combined 
phenomena  had  not  one  but  divers  origins.  The  theory  that 
certain  plants  first  germinate,  not  at  one,  but  at  several  centres, 
might  hold  good  as  applied  to  the  birth  of  certain  typical  forms 
in  art  in  various  parts  of  the  world  about  the  same  time. 
As  to  the  pointed  arch,  it  had  become  a  necessity ;  mankind 
could  not  do  without  it,  and  au  idea  so  obvious,  combining 
utility  with  beauty,  might  easily  occur  to  several  minds 
almost  simultaneously.  The  primary  thought,  once  conceived, 
would  naturally  in  the  course  of  time,  and  under  the  inventive 
power  of  many  minds,  receive  amplification :  and  thus  the 
pointed  piercing  in  a  wall  would  at  length  become  developed 
into  a  window  of  elaborate  tracery,  geometric  and  foliated  in  its 
decorative  forms.  Venice,  with  her  geographical  position  and  the 
ethnological  diversity  of  her  population,  became  a  favourable  meet¬ 
ing-place  for  all  the  phases  of  art  which  might  exist  at  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  And  yet  it  would  be  doing  scant  justice 
to  her  inventive  powers  to  say  that  her  art  was  eclectic  rather 
than  creative.  What  she  borrowed  she  did  not  steal,  but 
repaid  with  interest.  The  facades  of  her  churches  and  palaces, 
whether  decorated  with  Byzantine,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance  orna¬ 
ment,  her  rich  interiors,  whether  adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  or  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  or  Veronese,  prove  that  her  artists 
possessed  strong  individual  character,  preserved  an  essential  origi¬ 
nality,  and  formed  a  distinctive  school — the  school  of  Venice — 
distinguished  for  its  diversity,  and  yet  for  its  indissoluble  unity,  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  about  Venice  there  remains 
work  to  be  done.  We  have  still  to  wait  for  a  book  worthy  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  with  great  local  knowledge,  the  fruit 
of  repeated  visits,  but  his  data  are  partial,  and  his  conclusions 
unstable.  M.  Yriarte  is  too  credulous,  and  he  lacks  thoroughness. 
Perhaps  the  subject  is  too  vast  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  one 
mind  or  of  one  life. 


naeadIya  diiarmasastra.* 

rpIIE  “  Institutes  of  Narada  ”  is  an  old  Hindu  law-book,  of 
which  Dr.  Jolly  of  Wurzburg  has  produced  an  English 
version  of  the  original  Sanskrit.  Primarily  the  work  is  addressed 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  Hindu  law  ; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  attract  attention  in  a  wider  circle.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  II.  S.  Maine,  and  philosophic  lawyers  of  his 
school  will  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  comparative 
jurisprudence.  Hindu  lav?  has  been  self-developed.  No  external 
iuiiuences  have  aft'ected  it ;  no  legacies  of  an  older  civilization 
have  influenced  its  form  and  character.  It  is  a  purely  Hindu 
production,  marked  by  and  marking  the  peculiar  character  of  the 

*  Ndradiya  Dharmasustra ;  or,  the  Institutes  of  Narada.  Translated, 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  Unpublished  Original  Sanskrit,  by  Dr.  J  ulius 
Jolly,  University,  Wurzburg.  London:  Trtibner  &  Co.  1876. 


people  among  whom  it  sprang  up.  This  gives  it  a  value  quite 
independent  of  its  bearing  upon  the  Hindu  people,  and  makes  it 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance  for  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress,  concord  and  diversity,  of  laws. 

Hindu  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  comes  under 
the  general  head  of  Smriti,  “  what  was  remembered,”  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Sruti,  “  what  was  heard.”  By  the  latter  is 
meant  the  Veda,  the  revealed  word  ;  by  the  former  the  tradition 
handed  down  from  the  Vedic  sages.  The  oldest  writings  on  law 
are  the  Dhanna-sutras,  “  aphorisms  on  law  or  established 
custom,”  -written  partly  iu  prose,  partly  in  mixed  prose  and  verse. 
After  them  come  the  metrical  versions  and  expansions  of  these 
aphorisms.  Most  of  these  latter  works,  or  Sdstras,  pass  under  the 
names  of  Vedic  sages,  as  Yajnavalkya,  Parasara,  and  -Narada, 
though  it  is  self-evident  that  they  were  written  long  after  the 
days  of  the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  The  work  of  Manu. 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  reference  here.  lie 
was  and  is,  according  to  “  native  tradition,  the  first  of  lawgivers 
and  the  fountain-head  of  jurisprudence.”  But  his  work  is  not  a 
pure  law-book.  It  is  mixed  up  with  matter  concerning  the 
Creation,  transmigration,  hells  for  the  punishment  of  sinners  in  a 
future  life,  aud  various  other  subjects  which  have  little  or  no  re¬ 
lation  to  law.  This  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  most  of  these 
old  law-books ;  but  the  work  bearing  the  name  of  Narada  is 
strictly  confined  to  law.  The  date  of  the  composition  of  Narada's 
“  Institutes  ”  is  unknown.  They  are  later  than  the  work  of 
Yajnavalkya,  as  the  latter  was  posterior  to  Manu.  This  and 
other  inferences  seem  to  point  to  the  fifth  century  A.D.  as  about 
the  time  of  their  composition.  The  work  has  hitherto  been  in¬ 
accessible  to  Europeans,  and  MSS.  of  it  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
But  it  is  a  work  which  has  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
all  the  Sanskrit  writers  on  law,  and  there  is  no  text-book 
which  has  been  more  quoted,  especially  upon  the  subject  of  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  work  opens  with  a  chapter  on  Judicature.  Its  first  verse 
says  : — “Judicial  procedure  has  been  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  human  race,  as  a  safeguard  of  law,  and  in  order  to  take  off 
from  kings  the  responsibility  for  crimes  committed  in  their  king¬ 
doms.”  The  king  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  justice,  but  he  had 
his  law-courts  and  judges ;  so  that,  although  he  is  enjoined  to 
“  take  the  law  code  for  his  guide,”  and  to  “  deal  even-handed 
justice  to  8.11  his  subjects,”  tbe  law,  as  in  other  lands,  was  ad¬ 
ministered  in  his  name  aud  under  bis  authority.  Here  are  two 
consecutive  maxims,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  questions  of  the 
present  day  in  Europe.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  opinions  of  an  old 
Hindu  lawyer  upon  such  points: — 

Where  religious  and  secular  rules  are  at  variance,  the  secular  rules  have 
to  he  put  aside  and  the  religious  precepts  follutved. 

The  law  ordains  to  take  logic  for  one’s  guide,  when  the  sacred  law 
cannot  be  applied,  for  the  evidence  in  a  law-suit  is  more  decisive  than  the 
law,  and  overrules  the  law. 

The  work  after  this  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  question  of  debts, 
and  although  there  are  some  strange  provisions  to  meet  the  pecu¬ 
liar  relations  of  Hindu  society,  the  rules  are  upon  the  whole- 
equitable  and  wise.  It  then  deals  with  the  question  of  evidence, 
which  it  thus  defines  : — “  Written  proof,  witnesses,  and  possession 
are  the  three  kinds  of  evidence.  ...  A  document  remains 
always  evidence,  witnesses  as  long  as  they  live,  and  possession, 
becomes  evidence  after  a  lapse  of  time.”  The  rules  as  to  witnesses 
are  very  precise,  and  the  persons  declared  incompetent  to  give 
evidence  are  numerous.  Most  of  the  grounds  of  disqualification 
are  reasonable,  but  some  of  them  are  unintelligible  and  puzzled 
Narada  himself.  lie  says,  “Learned Brahmans, ascetics, andreligious 
devotees,  are  those  incapacitated  by  interdict ;  there  is  no  other 
reason  given  for  it.”  One  law  of  evidence  is  strongly  at  variance 
with  our  own,  as  it  admits  evidence  obtained  by  Hearsay  from  a 
witness  who  dies  or  goes  abroad  after  receiving  the  summons.. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  worthlessness  of  oral  evidence 
in  India  at  the  present  day  will  feel  how  completely  wise  and 
righteous  precepts  have  failed  to  produce  a  corresponding  practice. 
Narada  says,  “  A  witness  who  speaks  the  truth  in  giving  evidence 
will  obtain  splendid  places  of  abode  hereafter,  and  the  highest  fame 
here  below  ;  such  testimony  is  revered  by  Brahma  himself.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  punishments  denounced  against  false  witnesses 
are  fearful  and  ingeniously  horrible.  Ordeah  occupy  a  very 
prominent  position.  They  are  five  in  number,  “  the  balance,  fire, 
water,  poison,  and  sacred  libation  ”  ;  but  these  were  only  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  the  assent  of  the  plaintiff.  Each  season  of  the  year 
had  its  appropriate  ordeal ;  fire  is  ordained  for  the  rainy  season, 
water  for  the  hot.  The  balance  was  for  Brahmans,  fire  for 
Kshatriyas,  water  for  Vaisyas,  and  poison  for  Sudras.  The  ordeal 
of  the  balance  was  a  very  harmless  affair,  invented  no  doubt  for 
the  behoof  of  Brahmans.  The  balance  was  to  be  raised  with  due- 
ceremony,  and  the  person  undergoing  compurgation  was  weighed. 
and  taken  out  of  the  balance.  After  some  further  ceremony  he  was 
weighed  again.  If  he  had  “  increased  in  weight  he  was  not  inno¬ 
cent,  but  if  he  remained  equal  in  weight  or  became  lighter  his 
innocence  was  established.”  It  required  a  very  robust  faith  to  believe 
that  by  these  means  the  facts  would  be  “  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  and  a  just  sentence  be  the  result.”  The  ordeal  by  fire- 
was  more  of  a  reality.  Seven  circles  “  covering  a  space  of  two- 
hundred  and  twenty-four  inches  ”  were  to  be  drawn  on  the  ground. 
Seven  fig-leaves  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  person  under¬ 
going  the  ordeal,  and  on  them  was  to  be  laid  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron, 
which  he  was  to  carry  slowly  and  deposit  in  the  inmost  circle.. 
The  ordeal  by  water  was  rather  curious,  and  gave  no  chance  to. 
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any  one  tut  a  good  swimmer.  It  depended  on  the  person's  power 
to  remain  under  water  while  an  arrow  was  discharged  and  brought 
back  again.  The  rules  of  this  ordeal  are.  vague,  and  so  perhaps 
gave  a  better  chance  of  escape  than  was  intended.  The  ordeal  by 
poison  requires  no  description  beyond  the  statement  that  the  use 
of  certain  very  deadly  poisons  was  forbidden  and  the  weight  of  the 
dose  was  described.  The  ordeal  of  the  “  sacred  libation  ”  was 
again  a  very  simple  matter.  Water  in  which  an  image  of  the 
deity  had  been  bathed  was  to  be  given  to  the  accused  person.  If 
any  misfortune  happened  to  him  “  within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  ” 
afterwards  he  was  to  be  deemed  guilty.  The  “  or  a  fortnight  ”  is 
quite  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  rules  on  this  subject — it  would  be 
absurd  to  call  them  laws.  It  is  a  marvel  how  they  ever  found 
their  place  in  a  code  of  laws  marked  by  so  much  good  sense  and 
reason. 

The  Hindu  criminal  law,  and  much  of  the  civil  law,  disappeared 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  wherever  the  Mahomedans  established 
their  power ;  and  it  was  toned  down  and  mitigated  by  modern 
iniluences,  even  in  those  countries  which  remained  under  Hindu 
rule.  In  the  British  territories  nothing  of  it  is  now  left  save  the 
“  Law  of  Inheritance.”  The  Hindus  contrived  to  keep  this  law 
alive  during  the  long  centuries  of  Mahomedan  oppression ;  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  under  British  rule  it  has  been  respected 
and  upheld.  In  the  early  days  our  judges,  in  the  administration 
of  this  law,  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  expositions  given 
to  them  by  their  pundits,  or  professional  law-officers,  upon  stated 
cases.  But  this  was  soon  found  unsatisfactory,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  give  the  judges  some  control  over  their  pundits  by 
opening  up  the  sources  from  which  the  pundits  themselves  drew 
their  opinions.  Warren  Hastings  took  tfie  first  step,  and  under 
his  direction  Ilalhed  produced  his  “  Code  of  Gentoo  Law,”  which 
was  a  translation  through  the  Persian  of  an  original  Sanskrit 
treatise.  This  was  not  of  much  practical  value.  Sir  W.  Jones  fol¬ 
lowed  with  his  translation  of  Manu.  Then  came  Colebrooke, 
whose  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  of  Hindu  law  has  never 
been  excelled.  His  translations,  as  Dr.  Jolly  gracefully  says, 
“  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  fourscore  years  and  corresponding 
progress  of  Sanskrit  scholarship.”  They  remain  the  standard 
authorities,  but  they  have  been  followed  by  translations  of  many 
other  works  of  greater  or  less  repute.  English  writers  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  these  works,  and  have  produced  independent 
treatises  of  their  own,  so  that  in  these  days  Englishmen  have 
nothing  to  learn  from  Hindu  lawyers.  Their  translations  and 
books  indeed  are  often  the  principal  sources  from  which  native 
lawyers  now  obtain  their  knowledge.  The  text-books  of  Manu, 
Yajnavalkya,  and  Narada,  precise  and  comprehensive  as  they  were, 
proved  unequal  to  the  test  of  time.  The  manifold  diversities  and 
complications  of  human  affairs  presented  cases  and  nice  points  for 
which  no  provision,  or  very  indefinite  and  inadequate  provision,  had 
been  made.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  school  of  writers,  who  selected 
maxims  from  the  old  writers  as  their  texts,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
professional  lawyers  wrote  commentaries  upon  them  of  considerable 
length.  Some  produced  digests  dealing  with  the  whole  range  of  law ; 
others  confined  themselves  to  particular  topics,  as  the  “  Law  of 
Inheritance  ”  or  the  “  Law  of  Adoption.”  At  the  head  of  the 
modern  school  comes  a  work  called  the  Mitakshara,  which  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  This  work  takes 
for  its  basis  the  smriti  of  Yajnavalkya,  but  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  texts  of  that  sage.  It  very  frequently  quotes  Narada. 
The  Mitakshara  is  now  the  chief  authority  throughout  India,  with 
the  exception  of  Bengal  Proper.  That  section  of  it  which  treats 
of  inheritance  was  translated  by  Colebrooke,  and  justifies  the  high 
•estimation  in  which  the  work  has  always  been  held.  There  are 
numerous  other  works,  and  from  the  preference  shown  for  parti¬ 
cular  writers  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  it  has  become  custom- 
.ary  to  speak  of  five  distinct  schools  of  law — those  of 'Benares, 
Dravida,  Maharashtra,  Mithila,  and  Bengal.  But  the  first  four 
.are  in  the  main  the  same.  All  recognize  the  law  ot  the  Mita¬ 
kshara,  but  they  show  a  natural  preference  for  works  of  local  origin. 
There  are  ditl'erences  of  principle,  but  not  of  very  great  importance. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  power  which  the  law  of  Maharashtra  alone 
.confers  upon  a  widow  of  adopting  a  son  to  her  deceased  husband. 
The  Mithila  lawyers  incline  in  some  respects  to  the  innovating  views 
•of  the  Bengal  writers.  The  Bengal  school  is  of  later  date.  Its 
chief  representatives  are  the  Ddya-Bhihjd,  or  Law  of  Inheritance 
of  Jimuta  Vahana,  translated  by  Colebrooke,  Jagannatha’s  Digest, 
.also  translated  by  Colebrooke,  and  the  Day  a  Tatwa.  The  Bengal 
writers  allow  greater  freedom  to  the  proprietor,  and  a  widow 
obtains  greater  rights  than  under  the  Mitakshara.  I'actum  valet 
is  a  recognized  maxim  with  these  lawyers,  and  under  its  influence 
some  forbidden  or  censurable  actions  obtain  legal  force.  It  is 
through  this  doctrine  that  in  Bengal  the  right  of  making  a  will 
has  been  established.  Notwithstanding  the  transparent  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  and  illustrations  by  which  the  doctrine  of  factum 
valet  was  supported,  the  power  of  executing  a  will  was  gradually 
established,  and  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  our  Courts. 

Dr.  Jolly  seems  to  have  done  his  work  most  carefully,  and  has 
.spared  no  pains  either  in  verifying  his  text  or  in  executing  his 
translation.  He  has  traced  the  maxims  of  his  author  through 
many  of  the  works  of  later  writers,  and  the  references  he  has  made 
enable  the  student  to  see  what  use  has  been  made  of  this  text¬ 
book,  and  how  the  old  principles  of  law  have  been  interpreted  and 
.applied  by  lawyers  of  comparatively  modern  times. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  STORM.* 

npiIE  Breaking  of  the  Storm  is  a  strangely  unequal  story  of 
J-  most  portentous  length.  Three  closely  printed  volumes  of 
some  four  hundred  pages  each  must  be  a  severe  trial  even  for 
German  patience,  while  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  intricate  plot 
demands  extraordinary  powers  of  application  and  memory.  The 
prosaic  is  largely  blended  with  the  romantic  and  extravagant. 
Speculators  and  financial  adventurers  rub  shoulders  with  mys¬ 
terious  beings,  the  victims  of  their  own  unbridled  passions,  who 
seem  to  be  driven  by  the  Furies  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  contemporary  German  politics,  for  the  scenes  aro 
laid  in  the  present  day  and  turn  partly  on  the  development  of  the 
new-born  Empire.  We  are  introduced  to  all  classes  of  society ; 
to  high  officials,  civil  and  military,  country  gentlemen,  seamen, 
farmers,  artists,  officers,  employers  of  labour,  and  turbulent 
members  of  the  industrial  classes.  Now  we  are  in  drawing-rooms  in 
the  mansions  of  aristocratic  Berlin ;  now  in  studios  or  workshops 
or  bankers’  ante-rooms.  There  is  a  superabundanceof  impassionedlove 
intrigue  and  exciting  incident.  The  story  has  a  dramatic  beginning 
in  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck,  and  comes  to  a  climax  in  the 
terrible  storm  that  breaks  both  metaphorically  and  literally  over  all 
the  personages  most  nearly  interested.  In  the  closing  chapters  a 
crowd  of  the  characters  are  transported  by  a  bold  stroke  of  the 
novelist  into  the  country  that  is  to  be  submerged  by  an  inbreak 
of  the  ocean ;  so  that  the  unpleasant  persons  who  have  deserved 
retribution  are  made  to  perish  more  or  less  honourably  or  mise¬ 
rably,  according  as  they  deserve  our  sympathies  or  our  unmixed  de¬ 
testation.  We  have  a  murder  by  mistake,  and  a  suicide  besides,  and 
as  most  of  the  unfortunates  are  either  the  near  relations  or  the  in¬ 
timate  friends  of  the  survivors,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ending  is 
far  from  cheerful,  although  certain  couples  are  happily  mated.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  story  is  prosy  as  a  whole,  and  in  places  almost  a 
burlesque  of  the  extravagantly  sensational.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  it  should  have  been  singled  out  for 
translation,  which  by  the  way  has  been  done  exceedingly  well. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  far  from  saying  that,  independently  of 
the  author’s  name  and  fame,  the  novel  has  not  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  The  numerous  studies  or  sketches  of  character, 
although  sometimes  fanciful  or  strangely  over-coloured,  are  gene¬ 
rally  effective  and  markedly  distinctive.  There  are  flashes  of 
unmistakeable  talent  which  occasionally  break  out  like  the  great 
storm  through  the  clouds,  to  lighten  what  was  threatening  to 
become  wearisome.  There  are  situations  which  are  powerfully  con¬ 
ceived,  and  passages  of  considerable  pathos  and  beauty ;  there  are 
striking  contrasts  of  conflicting  natures  brought  into  violent 
friction  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Lastly,  there  are  many 
excellent  descriptions  of  nature,  in  which  the  most  is  made  of  the 
picturesque  elements  in  landscapes  that  in  their  predominating 
features  are  often  monotonously  dull  or  actually  forbidding. 

Had  it  pleased  Herr  Spielhagen  to  be  more  simple,  he  would 
in  our  opinion  have  been  infinitely  more  successful.  The  group 
of  his  leading  characters  leaves  very  little  to  desire ;  most 
of  them,  as  we  have  said,  are  cleverly  defined  types,  while 
in  the  centre  of  them  stands  out  a  charming  couple  whose 
love  passages  and  struggles  with  difficulties  make  a  pleasing  little 
romance.  The  romance  begins  in  the  circumstances  of  their 
first  meeting.  Elsa  von  Werben,  with  her  father  the  General, 
are  passengers  on  board  a  steamer  which  is  coasting  the  dangerous 
German  shores  in  treacherous  weather.  The  pigheaded  captain 
runs  his  vessel  aground  among  the  shoals  and.  sand-banks,  and 
a  hasty  disembarkation  is  effected  at  some  inconvenience  and 
risk.  There  is  no  great  opportunity  for  playing  the  hero  ;  but  a 
handsome  young  seafaring  man,  with  a  prepossessing  manner  and 
li  honest  eyes,”  shows  the  heroic  stuff  he  is  made  of  and  earns  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  Elsa.  It  comes  out  moreover  that 
the  manly  and  modest  stranger  has  won  his  spurs  and  grade  in  the 
French  campaign,  distinguishing  himself  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Gravelotte.  With  him  it  is  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  and  we 
might  almost  say  the  same  of  the  young  lady,  although  she  is  chilled 
by  asense  ofthe  distance  that  divides  them.  Forthe  merchant  captain 
and  lieutenant  in  the  army  reserve  bears  the  plebeian  name  of  Rein- 
hold  Schmidt ;  while  Fraulein  von  Werben  is  the  highborn  daughter 
of  a  proud  family  of  the  military  caste  that  has  always  been  closely 
attached  to  the  Court.  As  she  is  a  devoted  and  dutiful  daughter 
Reinhold’s  chances  seem  desperate,  and  his  heart  sinks  when  he 
thinks  of  the  madness  of  his  aspirations.  But  we  are  given  to 
understand  from  the  first  that  the  brave  is  to  win  the  fair,  and 
Schmidt  scores  a  point  in  his  favour  at  the  beginning  by  making 
an  excellent  impression  on  the  dignified  General.  Luck  in  the 
next  place  befriends  him  again  when  he  secures  something  of  an 
ally  in  Elsa’s  brother,  a  gay  young  officer  in  the  Imperial  Guards, 
who  has  been  smitten  by  the  transcendent  charms  of  a  cousin  of 
the  handsome  mariner.  Then  the  course  of  Reinhold’s  love  is 
smoothed  in  a  measure  by  the  levelling  influences  of  the  eager 
chase  after  money  which  is  mingling  the  different,  classes  in  the 
aristocratic  society  of  Berlin.  He  has  no  fortupe  himself,  but  he 
Iiappens  to  have  wealthy  relatives.  And  the  General,  with  others 
of  the  military  caste,  is  more  or  less  directly  interested  in 
speculative  projects  which  compel  them  to  condescend  to  unfami¬ 
liar  acquaintanceships.  ^Besides,  Reinhold's  professional  knowledge 
makes  his  opinion  of  value  in  the  question  of  a  concession  of  a  new 
harbour.  But  with  the  exposition  of  these  speculative  intrigues 

*  The  Breaking  of  the  Storm.  By  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  Translated  by 
T.  E.  A.  H.  Stephenson.  London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1877. 
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confusion  sets  in.  Henceforth  Elsa  and  Reinhold  are  lialf  lost  in 
a  shifting  mob  of  people,  which  goes  on  gathering  to  the  end  of 
the  story ;  and  while  their  fortunes  are  held  in  suspense  they  subside 
into  secondary  importance. 

We  may  say  that  we  have  read  the  book  with  considerable 
care,  and  yet  we  have  carried  away  but  a  vague  notion  of  the 
plot,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  we  retain  a  vivid  impression 
of  certain  persons  and  detached  incidents.  There  is  Ernest 
Schmidt,  the  uncle  of  Reinhold,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  patriots  and  advanced  radicals  who  gave  the  German 
authorities  eo  much  trouble  in  1848.  Perversely  wrong-headed,  yet 
thoroughly  honest,  quick-tempered,  generous,  and  insensible  to  fear, 
he  exercises  in  his  own  workshops  the  autocracy  which  he  detests  in 
the  German  Chancellor.  As  a  man  of  large  property  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  employer  of  labour,  he  has  as  little  sympathy  with  the  com¬ 
munistic  ideas  dominant  among  the  working  classes  of  Berlin  as 
with  the  principles  of  Trade-unionism.  As  for  his  feelings  towards 
Bismarck,  there  is  only  one  man  whom  he  hates  more,  and  that  is  his 
next-door  neighbour  General  Yon  Werben.  It  seems  the  most 
impossible  of  all  unlikely  things  that  the  aristocrat  and  the 
burgher  should  be  brought  into  close  contact ;  still  more  that  they 
should  have  any  common  family  interest.  But  old  Schmidt  has 
an  only  daughter,  who  has  inherited  his  good  looks  and,  unhappily, 
something  of  his  impracticable  temper.  Ferdinanda  is  imbued 
with  an  intense  genius  for  art,  and,  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  she  returns  the  passion  of  the  handsome  Ottomar  von 
Werben,  the  General's  son  and  heir.  Her  attachment  is  serious 
enough,  and,  as  she  has  a  studio  of  her  own  and  is  most  indepen¬ 
dent  in  her  habits,  the  little  love  affair  goes  smoothly  forward, 
while  the  parents  on  both  sides  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  it. 
Ottomar,  who  is  the  victim  of  his  impulses,  scarcely  knows 
whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  debts 
and  half  engaged  elsewhere,  and  moreover,  even  while  he  clasps  her 
in  his  arms,  he  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  violently  enamoured 
Ferdinanda  is  a  stronger  nature  than  his  own.  Malice  and  jealousy 
bring  about  a  disclosure  by  means  of  anonymousletters  to  theparents. 
And  then  we  have  a  couple  of  telling  interviews  when  the  General 
first  summons  his  son  to  his  presence,  and  next  pays  a  formal  visit  to 
Schmidt  to  prefer  a  formal  request  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
We  appreciate  the  honourable  General  and  his  pure-minded 
daughter  the  more  that  the  author  gives  anything  but  a  pleasant 
picture  of  high  German  society.  The  men  are  eaten  up  with 
pride,  though  ready  enough  to  put  their  pride  in  their  pockets  for 
a  pecuniary  consideration.  The  simple,  inexpensive  habits  of 
their  fathers  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they  have  to  stoop  to 
flatter  the  vulgar  millionaires  whose  wealth  they  envy  and  long 
to  share.  They  are  as  ready  to  intrigue  for  concessions  which 
they  know  can  be  profitable  to  no  one  but  the  promoters  as  any 
of  those  wire-pullers  in  the  city  of  London  who  have  at  any  time 
obtained  unenviable  notoriety  in  our  law  courts.  As  for  the 
women,  they  are  showy  and  frivolous,  and  lacking  alike  in 
modesty  of  mind  and  manners.  Their  most  sprightly  talk,  and  the 
vein  of  scandal  in  which  they  freely  indulge,  may  be  sufficiently 
true  to  nature  and  the  reality;  but  it  justifies  all  that  unfriendly 
critics  like  M.  Tissot  have  to  say  of  the  difference  between  the 
tone  of  German  drawing-rooms  and  the  witty  malice  that  one  is 
amused  by  in  Parisian  salons.  Next  to  Elsa  von  Werben,  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  well-born  ladies  is  a  little  provincial  girl, 
Meta  von  Strummen,  who  is  perfectly  fresh,  frank,  and  un¬ 
sophisticated.  The  Italians  in  the  story  are  more  fanciful  and 
melodramatic  than  the  Germans.  There  is  one,  Signor  Giraldi, 
who  has  formed  an  intimate  liaison  with  a  wealthy  sister  of  General 
von  Werben;  he  has  apparently  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
intrigue,  of  which,  however,  he  gives  few  tangible  proofs,  and  he 
exercises  a  mysterious  influence  on  most  of  the  people  he  meets,  as 
much  by  means  of  the  potent  secret  connexions  he  has  in  high 
places  in  the  South  as  by  his  marvellous  talents.  But  all  his 
subtle  scheming  ends  in  a  miserable  catastrophe,  when  he  is 
drowned  in  the  great  irruption  of  the  waters  in  a  struggle  with 
another  Italian  gone  mad,  who  was  in  reality  his  natural  son. 

Notwithstanding  Herr  Spielhagen’s  unquestionable  talent,  we 
cannot  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  novel  is  satisfactory  in  any 
sense.  Its  scope  is  very  much  too  comprehensive  ;  nor  does  the 
author  give  evidence  of  the  constructive  talent  that  would  have 
justified  him  in  making  so  ambitious  an  attempt.  As  we  have 
said  already,  it  is  very  unequal,  and  we  believe  that  one  would 
do  it  justice  rather  than  the  reverse  by  dipping  into  it  by  chapters 
at  random,  in  place  of  committing  oneself  to  the  labour  of 
reading  it. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

nnilE  second  volume  of  G.  F.  Ilertzberg's  history  of  post-classical 
JL  Greece  * * * * §  comprises  a  period  of  great  interest,  and  one  not 
in  general  well  known.  It  may  be  defined  as  that  of  active  Latin 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Hellas,  beginning  with  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1 204,  and  ending  with  the 
conquest  of  Negropont  by  the  Turks  in  1470.  The  incidents  of 
this  period  are  varied  and  dramatic,  but  its  chief  significance,  as 
ably  pointed  out  by  Herr  Hertzberg,  consists  in  the  conflict 
between  Latin  and  Greek  ideas,  between  the  new  eager  life  of  the 
West  and  the  traditions  of  Byzantine  formalism.  It  is  a  curious 
but  fruitless  speculation  to  consider  what  might  have  been  the 

*  Geschichtc  Gricchen/ands  seit  dent  Absterben  des  antiken  lichens.  V011 
G.  F.  Hertzberg.  Th.  2.  Gotha:  Perthes.  London:  Nutt. 


destinies  of  Greece  if  there  had  been  no  Turk,  or  no  Oriental 
schism.  Western  chivalry  was  for  a  while  fairly  transplanted  to 
Greece ;  the  peninsula  became  the  battle  ground  of  all  the  Latin 
nations.  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Italians  appear  mixed  in 
picturesque  confusion  with  Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians. 
No  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  profoundly  influenced  the  destiny 
of  the  land  than  a  complete  victory  gained  in  Bceotia  by  the  Catalo¬ 
nians  over  the  French,  the  result  of  which  was  to  introduce  the 
laws  of  Barcelona  into  Athens.  This  brilliant  and  grotesque 
medley  of  associations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  picturesque 
variety  of  Herr  Ilertzberg’s  narrative.  Its  chief  drawback,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  the  absence  of  any  leading  or  command¬ 
ing  figure.  Interesting  personages  are  numerous,  but  not  one  stands 
out  clearly  from  the  crowd.  The  author’s  style  is  attractive,  and, 
though  far  from  carrying  the  same  weight  of  authority,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  readable  than  his  great  English  predecessor,  Mr. 
Finlay.  A  third  volume  will  record  the  history  of  Greece  under 
Turkish  rule,  and  a  fourth  will  be  devoted  to  that  of  the  modern 
Kingdom. 

There  are  few  episodes  of  European  history  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  look  back  with  more  sincere  pleasure  than  on  the  part 
played  by  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  A7 ears’  War.  It  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  action  of  any  State  of  no  greater 
extent  than  Sweden  has  at  any  other  time  counted  for  so  much  as  an 
element  in  European  politics,  or  has  been  productive  of  so  distinct 
and  unmixed  a  benefit  to  the  world.  Dr.  Odhner*,  Professor  of 
History  in  a  Swedish  University,  aims  at  showing  that  his 
countrymen  were  not  more  distinguished  by  valour  and  conduct 
in  the  field  than  by  moderation  in  diplomatic  pretensions,  and 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  their  allies.  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  cardinal  object  of  the 
Swedish  negotiators,  that  egotistic  interests  fell  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  that  the  utmost  demands  of  Sweden  were  by  no 
means  exorbitant.  The  principal  points  were  a  moderate  pecuniary 
indemnity  and  an  establishment  in  Pomerania,  which  offended  no 
national  susceptibilities  at  that  period.  Many  other  important 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  are  amply  illustrated ;  as,  for  example,  the  pressure  put 
upon  the  still  obstinate  Emperor  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

Herr  von  Samof,  late  Austrian  Attache  at  Constantinople,  is  a 
Turcophile  of  the  type  of  the  late  Mr.  Urquhart,  who  holds,  not 
merely  that  the  Turks  have  a  vested  interest  in  Turkey,  but  that 
their  ways  and  works  are  actually  more  conformable  to  the 
standard  of  absolute  reason  than  those  of  Western  nations.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  instances  adduced  in  confirmation  of 
this  proposition  are  very  far  fetched  and  inconclusive ;  and  the 
real  value  of  his  book  consists,  not  in  paradoxes,  but  in  statistics. 
Accurate  information  on  this  head  is  most  essential,  and  tends  to 
correct  misrepresentations  as  well  as  mistakes.  In  a  recent  ethno¬ 
graphical  map  of  Turkey,  for  example,  the  province  of  Roumelia 
appears  arrayed  in  green,  but  pitted  with  diminutive  red  spots, 
suggestive  of  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  few  Turks  by  careful 
microscopic  observation.  In  fact,  as  appears  from  the  official 
returns,  the  proportion  of  Turks  to  Christians  is  at  least  one  to 
two,  while  the  general  proportion  of  Christians  to  Mohammedans 
throughout  European  Turkey  seems  to  be  nearly  eleven  to  eight. 
In  Asia  the  Mussulmans  preponderate,  and  Herr  von  Samo,  like 
Baron  de  Worms,  does  a  bit  of  sharp  practice  for  his  client  by 
including  Egypt,  which,  though  nominally  under  the  Sultan’s  rule, 
is  in  reality  entirely  outside  the  question. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  Constantinople  to  be  menaced  by  an  army 
from  the  North,  although  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  succumbed  have  been  to  forces  from  the  oppositequarter.  Dr. 
Jirecek  J,  the  historian  of  Bulgaria,  enumerates  the  various  inroads 
of  Goth,  Hun,  Avar,  Bulgarian,  and  Russian,  which  have  disquieted 
the  rulers  of  Constantinople  from  the  days  of  Valens  to  the  days 
of  Abdul  Hamid.  His  compendious  narrative  is  accompanied  with 
most  interesting  and  valuable  topographical  and  historical  details 
of  all  descriptions,  including  a  notice  of  the  principal  itineraries, 
some  of  which  are  reprinted  in  an  appendix.  The  general  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  Constantinople  has  not  owed  its  impregnability  to 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  Balkans,  which  are  more  defensibla 
on  the  southern  side  than  on  the  northern,  as  the  Turks  under 
Suleiman  Pasha  seem  to  have  recently  experienced. 

Herr  Sterneck  §  appears  to  have  examined  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions  on  the  Adriatic  coast  with  special  reference  to  their 
railway  communications.  He  gives  but  a  poor  account  of  the- 
Dalmatian  coast,  which  is  represented  as  almost  devoid  of  wood 
and  water.  Its  population  is  declining,  while  that  of  Bosnia,  in 
rpite  of  chronic  anarchy,  is  increasing.  Dalmatia  is  a  virtual 
dependency  of  Bosnia,  and  must  be  brought  into  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  with  it ;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  construct  coast  lines 
which  contribute  nothing  to  this  result,  but  Bosnia  must  be  opened 
up  by  railways  leading  from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  It  seems 
to  follow,  although  Herr  Sterneck  abstains  from  drawing  the  in¬ 
ference,  that,  if  Austria  wishes  to  improve  her  Dalmatian  pro- 

*  Die  Politik  Schwedens  im  Westphalischen  Friedenscongress  und  die 
Griindung  der  schwedischen  HerrschaJ't  in  Deutschland.  Von  Dr.  C.  T. 
Odlmer.  Gotha:  Perthes.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Die  T 'biker  des  osinanisclien  Reiches.  Beitriige  Jur  Fbrderung  orienta- 
lischen  Studien.  Von  A.  Ritter  zur  Helle  von  Samo.  Wien:  GerohTs 
Sohn.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

%  Die  Heerstrasse  von  Belgrad  nach  Constantinnpcl  und  die  Balkanpasse. 
Von  Dr.  C.  J.  Jirecek.  Prag :  Tempsky.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Geografischc  Ferhaltnisse,  Communicatinnen,  und  das  Reisen  in  Bosnien, 
der  Herzegovina  und  Nard-Montenegro.  Von  H.  Sterneck.  Wien  :  Brau- 
1  muller.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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vince,  she  must  acquire  Bosnia  also.  One  interesting1  section  of 
his  work  relates  to  the  curious  and  hitherto  unexplained  ancient 
gravestones  found  in  the  Herzegovina,  They  are  frequently  sculp¬ 
tured,  hut  never  inscribed  with  letters ;  and  no  weapons,  utensils, 
or  other  ordinary  accompaniments  of  sepulture  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  them. 

There  is  a  danger  of  persons  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Russia  presuming  upon  their  knowledge,  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  public  will  be  in  no  humour  for  nice  distinctions  at  so 
interesting  a  crisis  as  the  present.  Sooth  to  say,  Ilerr  von 
Lengenfeldt's  volume  of  “  Sketches  from  Russia  ”  * * * §  is  a  flagrant 
piece  of  book-making,  from  which  very  little  can  be  derived  in  aid 
of  a  sound  judgment  on  the  momentous  questions  suggested  by 
the  present  state  of  the  Empire.  The  most  serious  part  of  the 
book  consists  of  two  chapters  on  the  treatment  of  political  pri¬ 
soners  in  Siberia,  principally  referring  to  transactions  of  old  date, 
and  compiled,  as  the  author  ingenuously  states,  from  a  work  by 
the  Russian  writer  MaximofF.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  composed 
of  literary  sketches  of  no  great  value,  and  reminiscences  of  the 
author's  residence  in  Russia,  now  by  no  means  recent. 

Turkestanf  is  an  example  of  a  country  highly  interesting  from  its 
geographical  situation  and  political  relations,  while  devoid  of  almost 
every  other  description  of  interest,  physical,  moral,  or  historical. 
Some  associations  with  commerce,  learning,  and  legend  adorn  its 
principal  cities — Cashgar,  Samarcand,  and  Bokhara  ;  otherwise  it 
seems  extraordinary  how  so  rude  and  poverty-stricken  a  region 
should  have  afforded  Herr  Betzholdt  matter  for  so  really  interest¬ 
ing  a  book.  The  secret  lies  in  the  writer’s  minute  accuracy  and 
his  quick  intelligence  in  grasping  every  circumstance,  no  matter 
how  trifling,  capable  of  affording  the  least  item  of  amusement  or 
instruction.  He  thus  flourishes  where  a  less  observant  traveller 
would  have  starved  :  and,  by  an  unintermitting  series  of  ingenious 
and  suggestive  remarks,  carries  us  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  undistinguished  by  any  striking  incident.  Such  incidents  are 
hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  country  under  a  monotonous  but  efficient 
military  rule,  where  the  old  elements  of  national  existence  are 
repressed,  and  the  new  have  not  yet  taken  root.  The  number  of 
colonists  is  as  yet  exceedingly  small,  although  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  found  a  method  of  increasing  it  by  the  transplantation  of 
refractory  Cossacks.  Of  the  general  beneficence  of  Russia’s  action 
in  these  regions  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  it  is  rather 
alarming  to  find  Herr  Petzholdt  (who,  as  a  Professor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  is  not  unnaturally  strongly  biassed  in 
favour  of  his  adopted  country)  laying  it  down  that  her  philan¬ 
thropic  luission  can  by  no  means  be  fulfilled  unless  she  is  allowed 
to  absorb  a  considerable  slice  of  Persia,  some  little  of  Afghanistan, 
the  feeble  remains  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  of  course,  and  most  pro¬ 
bably  Cashgar  also,  unless  the  Chinese  are  beforehand  with  her. 
This  seems  a  good  deal  to  charge  for  civilizing  the  Turcomans, 
and  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  of  the  monk’s  undertaking  to 
make  soup  out  of  a  stone,  provided  only  that  meal  and  onions 
and  pepper  and  salt  were  added  as  occasion  required.  Herr 
Petzholdt  further  presents  us  with  a  map  of  Turkestan  as  it 
is  to  be,  by  which  we  perceive  that  Meshed  and  Herat  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  its  legitimate  frontiers.  He  seems  to  think  this  can 
be  arranged  without  offence  or  inconvenience  to  anybody :  but 
when  we  consider  that  Meshed  is  not  merely  a  Persian  city,  but 
a  Persian  holy  city,  we  feel  convinced  that  he  greatly  overrates 
the  complaisance  of  Persia,  as  in  the  matter  of  Herat  he  assuredly 
does  the  complaisance  of  England.  In  fact,  his  work  is  better 
adapted  to  confirm  than  to  allay  the  prevalent  jealousy  of  Russian 
aggressiveness.  No  partisanship,  however,  seems  to  interfere  with 
his  statements  as  to  matters  of  fact,  which  present  every  internal 
evidence  of  accuracy.  His  journeys  were  performed  from 
Taschkend,  as  a  centre,  to  Samarcand,  Khojend,  Julek,  and 
Kuldja.  One  special  section  of  his  book  treats  of  the  characters 
and  capacities  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  country ;  an¬ 
other,  discussing  the  topographical  problems  of  the  region,  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  geographers  and  military  men. 

We  are  indebted  to  Herr  Oscar  Canstatt  J  for  a  tolerably  full, 
but  rather  unmethodical,  account  of  Brazil,  beginning  with  topo¬ 
graphical  details  and  natural  history,  passing  on  to  the  political 
history  of  the  country,  and  terminating  with  the  author's  own  ex¬ 
periences  of  travel.  These  were  chiefly  restricted  to  the  cities  of 
the  seaboard,  whose  leading  characteristics  are  accurately,  if  not 
very  elegantly,  conveyed  by  a  number  of  indifferently  executed 
illustrations  after  photographs.  The  writer,  however,  also  visited 
the  German  settlements,  which  he  describes  as  in  the  main 
prosperous,  although,  in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  hindrances 
to  colonization,  they  have  been  afflicted  with  a  most  extraordinary 
outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism,  resulting  in  a  rebellion  onty  sup¬ 
pressed  with  great  loss  of  life.  Though  severe  on  Brazilian 
indolence,  Ilerr  Canstatt  judges  the  people,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourably — a  leniency  which  the  grateful  traveller  cannot  well 
avoid  exercising  in  favour  of  a  nation  whose  most  conspicuous 
virtue  is  hospitality. 

Dr.  Steinschneider  §  has  prepared  a  curious  and  interesting 

*  Skhzen  aus  Russland.  Yon  T.  von  Lengenfeldt.  Berlin:  Wedekind 
Sc  Schwieger.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate'. 

f  Umschau  in  Russischen  Turkestan  ( im  Jahre  1871).  Nebst  einer  allge- 
meinen  Schilderung  'des  Turkestanschen  Beckens.  Von  Alexander  Petz¬ 
holdt.  Leipzig :  Fries.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Brasilien.  Land  und  Leute.  Von  Oscar  Canstatt.  Berlin  :  Mittler. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Polemische  und  apologetische  Literatur  in  arabischer  Sprache  zwischen 
Muslimen,  Christen,  und  Juden.  Von  M.  Steinschneider.  Leipzig : 
Brockhaus.  London:  Kolckmann. 


catalogue  of  controversial  works  on  the  Mohammedan  religion  in 
the  Arabic  language,  including  equally  defence  and  attack  on  the 
part  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  number  of 
such  books  is  very  considerable,  though  most  exist  only  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  some  are  only  known  from  quotations.  The  list  includes 
several  works  not  strictly  controversial — as,  for  instance,  capitula¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Christians  with  their  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  discussions  on  such  nice  points  as  whether  Christ  will  judge 
the  world  according  to  the  law  of  Mohammed  or  his  own.  The 
mere  statement  of  the  question  demonstrates  the  erroneousness  of 
many  common  notions  respecting  Mohammedanism.  There  is  also 
an  interesting  section  on  the  apologetic  literature  of  the  Druses. 

A  treatise  on  the  rights  of  authors,  artists,  and  patentees,  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Wachter  * ,  seems  to  afford  a  full  exposition  of  the  law  of 
Germany  on  this  important  subject. 

In  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  Herr  Otto 
Busch  t  endeavours  to  show  how  dogma  may  exist  without 
religion.  If  he  had  no  religion  himself  there  could  be  no  dispute 
as  to  his  success,  for  he  is  assuredly  dogmatic  enough.  He  is, 
however,  an  absolute  votary  of  Schopenhauer’s,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  the  Buddhism  of  Frankfort  should  be  held  disentitled 
to  the  character  of  a  religion  any  more  than  the  Buddhism  of 
Ceylon.  In  general,  notwithstanding  an  agreeable  vein  of  humour, 
Herr  Busch  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than  repeat  what  has 
already  been  said  with  more  point  by  Schopenhauer  himself. 

B.  Carneri’s  criticism  of  Hartmann  J  is  aimed  at  the  latter  from 
the  Darwinian  point  of  view,  and  is  partly  designed  as  a  reply  to 
his  essay  on  “  the  Truth  and  Error  of  Darwinism."  Its  drift  is  to 
represent  Hartmann  as  a  mystic,  which  phrase  in  Herr  Carneri’s 
vocabulary  seems  to  denote  a  believer  in  final  causes.  Much  the 
same  attitude  is  assumed  in  Dr.  F.  Schultze’s  discourse  on  the 
office  of  natural  philosophy  §,  which  is  defined  as  the  regulation  of 
metaphysical  inquiry  by  the  empirical  method. 

Professor  Huber  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by 
Napoleon  to  Jacobi,  “  Qu’est-ce  que  la  matiere  P  ”  ||  although,  as  he 
admits,  scarcely  with  the  brevity  and  promptness  required  by 
Napoleon.  He  makes  great  use  of  the  recent  discoveries  and 
newest  theories  in  physics,  and  his  essay  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a 
proof  that  these  are  fully  as  available  for  the  advocates  of  a 
spiritual  principle  in  nature  as  for  the  impugners  of  it.  The  con¬ 
clusion  finally  reached  is  that  matter  is  the  veil  of  Isis,  and  that 
Isis  is  an  intelligence  antecedent  to  material  circumstances,  not  a 
product  of  their  operation. 

Parts  IV.  and  V.  of  the  second  volume  of  Nurd  und  Siid  con¬ 
tain  several  papery  of  interest,  including  a  very  fair,  genial,  but  by 
no  means  indiscriminately  laudatory,  critique  on  Victor  Hugo  by 
Paul  Lindau ;  an  essay  by  Alfred  Woltmann  on  the  recent  per¬ 
formances  of  Prussian  artists,  especially  those  devoted  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  national  history,  and  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  censorship  by  T.  Meyer  von  Waldeck,  principally  relating, 
however,  to  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  bygone  phase  of  that 
institution.  There  are  also  novelettes  by  \V.  Jensen  and  L. 
Unzengruber. 

General  von  Hartmann’s  critique  in  the  Hundschau  *  on  the 
Bulgarian  campaign  brings  its  history  down  to  the  day  before  the 
second  battle  of  Plevna,  which  must  evidently  have  taken  him 
by  surprise,  as  it  did  other  military  observers.  The  General  is 
somewhat  tedious  and  sententious,  but  it  is  to  his  honour  as  a 
strategist  to  have  so  clearly  pointed  out,  when  General  Gourko  was 
still  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  that  the  campaign  could  not  be 
decided  in  that  quarter.  Professor  Haeckel  contributes  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  picturesque  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Corfu,  in  which 
he  speaks  most  highly  of  the  English  administration,  now  vainly 
regretted  by  the  inhabitants.  Diverging  thence  to  the  mainland, 
he  condemns  Turkish  misgovernment  without  reserve,  but  thinks 
that  the  Greeks  require  a  large  infusion  of  German  and  Latin  im¬ 
migrants.  The  Greeks,  we  suspect,  would  prefer  the  Turks  to 
either.  The  other  contributions  include  a  pretty  but  melancholy 
story  by  Ernst  Wichert,  entitled  A  Violin  ”  ;  a  philosophical 
essay  by  Moritz  Carriere ;  and  a  continuation  of  General  von 
Brandt’s  reminiscences  of  the  ignominious  and  now  scarcely  re¬ 
membered  days  of  the  Berlin  anarchy  of  1848. 

*  Das  Urheberrecht  an  Werken  dir  bildenden  Kiinste,  Pfi*cographien 
und  gewerblicheu  Mustern.  Von  Dr.  Oscar  Wachter.  Stuttsai't:  Encke. 
London  :  Kolckmann. 

f  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Beitrag  zn  einer  Dogmatih  der  Religionslosen. 
Von  Otto  Busch.  Heidelberg:  Brassermann.  L»ndon  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

X  Der  Menscli  ah  Selbstzweck.  Line  positive  Kritik  der  Unbewussien . 
Von  B.  Carneri.  Wien:  Braumiiller.  London  :  Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

§  Ctbcr  Bedeutung  und  Aufgabe  einer  Philosophic  der  JVaturwissenschafl. 
Von  Dr.  Fritz  Sckultze.  Jena  :  Dufft.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Die  Furschung  nach  der  Maierie.  Von  Johannes  Huber.  Miinchen: 
Ackermann.  London:  Nutt. 

f  Nord  und  Siid.  Fine  dmtsche  Monatschrift.  Bd.  g.  lift.  4  and  5.  Berlin : 
Stilke.  London :  Nutt. 

•  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Itodenberg.  Jahrg. 
III.  lift.  12.  Berlin:  Faetel.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringuam,  8  Hue  N ev.ee  des  Capucines. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  13.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


|  |  |  YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

|  Terrace.  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR.  CLASSES  begin  September  17. 

The  SENIOR  CLASSES  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
I  Lady-Resident. 


r>  O  V  E  R  C  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

President- The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Additional  Buildings,  including  a  new  House  for  the  IIcad-Master,  with  separate  Bed-rooms 
f  >r  Fiftv  Boys,  have  been  recently  erected.  Tuition  from  10  to  15  Guineas.  Board  A' 15  a  year. 
The  NIC  XT  TERM  begins  on  September  19.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master 
or  the  HON.  SECRETARY. 


THE  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG.  D.D..  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 

MR.  O.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  C ATERHAM  VALLEY, 

RE-OFENS  September  18.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Maxse,  whose  Sons  ure  in  the  School. 


WOOLWICH,  the  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL.— Mr.  W.  F. 

’  ’  WALKER,  M.A. ,  C.E.,  Ex-Classical  Scholar  and  Senior  Mathematical  Moderator, 
University  of  Dublin,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above-named  Competitions.  During  1876-7 
Twenty-one  Pupils  passed  successfully  ;  in  July  1877,  Woolwich  (10th »  ;  Cooper's  Hill  (13tht 
19th.  20th; ;  with  Five  for  the  Line  (,9th.  24th.  &c.) ;  also,  within  the  year.  2nd  (University)*, 
fob,  loth.  &c.  (Open  Competition).— Highest  places  for  Woolwich  and  Cooper’s  Hill.— Address, 
W.  F.  Walker,  M. A.,  51  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin. 


TTALY.—  EDUCATION.— The  Rev.  II.  HUNTINGTON,  B.A., 

British  Chaplain,  Leghorn,  assisted  by  a  resident  French  and  German  Tutor,  prepares 
FOUR  PUPILS  for  the  Public  Schools  and  Examinations.  Boys  who  may  not  be  strong 
enough  for  Public  School  life,  or  who  need  special  attention,  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
Classics,  while  at  the  same  time  they  acquire  Three  Modern  Languages.  Terms,  £10  per 
Month.— Address,  Chaplain,  Leghorn,  or  G.  H.,  Tenby  Rectory,  South  Wales. 


Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,142,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1S77 : 


rF'HE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  in  South  Shrop- 

shire,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Tuition,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Nine  and  Fourteen  years — Address,  Vicar,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow. 


The  War.  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Marshal  MacMahon  and  his  Rivals. 

Indian  Railways.  America.  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester.  The  Spanish  Tariff. 
Floods  in  London. 


Interesting  People.  Social  Uses  of  Railway  Stations. 

Corinth  to  Elcusis.  The  Clubs  in  September.  The  Johnsons  in  Egypt.  Scilly. 
The  Deserving  Poor.  The  Cotton-Trade  Strikes. 

A  First  Night  at  the  Maisun  de  MoliOre. 


Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

Revised  English  Bible.  Stockport. 

The  Rector  of  Oxbury.  Calendar  of  State  Papers — Domestic  Series. 

Yriartes  Venice.  Naradiya  Dharmasastra.  The  Breaking  of  the  Storm. 
German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,141,  SEPTEMBER  8,  1877: 

M.  Thiers — The  War — France— Egypt  and  the  Slave  Trade — Mormonism  and 
Brigham  Young — Admiralty  Organization — The  Antwerp  Congress— Water 
Supply  and  the  Lords’  Committee. 

The  Campaign  in  Bulgaria— Cheap  Substitutes— The  Wheat  Crop— Corinth — Live 
Lions — Two  Royal  Chapels — Sheep- Farming  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands — An 
Eirenicon  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — Social  Rowdyism. 

Mr.  Froude’s  Annals  of  St.  Albans — Allen’s  Physiological  ^Esthetics— Yachting 
Pictures — Parker’s  History  and  Edition  of  the  Prayer-Book — The  Tame  Turk — 
Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley— The  New  Drill-Book — Cleansing  Fires— 
Minor  Notices. 


London :  Published  at  3S  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- « - 


TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

^  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORlUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,’’  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


r|HIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End — The  SESSION  1877-78  will  Commence  on  Monday,  October  1.  when  a 
Conversazione  will  be  held  at  Eight  i\m.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £00  and 
£40,  and  Two  Buxton  Scholarships,  value  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  Competition  at  the 
end  of  September.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  House- 
Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies,  One  Acooucheurship  ;  also  Two  Dresserships  and  Two 
Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London  Hospital  is  nowin  direct  communication  by  rail  or 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

R.  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


(  )  V'ENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER,  1877-78.— The  SES- 

,  Sl^N  will  commence  in  the  DEPARTMENT  of  MEDICINE  on  Monday,  October  1  ; 

\RT MEN T  of  ARTS,  SCIENCE,  and  LAW',  on  Tuesday,  October  2  ;  and  in  the 
L w td(a s s k s  on  Monday,  October  15. 

A  LLL  I  URL  introductory  to  the  Session,  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  October  2,  at  11.30  A.M., 
by  Professor  \\  .  C .  WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S.  Subject  :  “  The  Present  Positiun  of  the  Doctrine 
ot  Evolution  in  its Ablations  to  the  Development  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.” 

I  rospectuses  ot  the  several  Departments,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  Entrance 
exhibitions  and  Scholars. jpg,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  E.  CORNISH  and  other  Booksellers 
m  Manchester,  and  at  the  OqRege. 

_ "  J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


■ROYAL  SCHOOL  of 

DEPARTMENT  of  science  and  art. 
During  the  Twenty-seventh  Session,  1877- 


MINE  S. 


•  session,  1877-'*  which  will  commence  on  October  I.  the  following 

COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  Chemistry—  Bv  E.  Frankland,l>h.D.,  F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy— By  John  Percy,  M.L.  F.R.S. 

3.  Natural  History— By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

t.  Mining  Warington  W.  Smyth, M. A., F.R.S.,  Chairman. 

6.  Geology— By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics— By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physics — By  Frederick  Guthrie,  Ph.D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical  Drawing— By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 


The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  are  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance,  or  two  Annual  Payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  of  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service.  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermvn 
etreet,  London,  S.W.  0 


TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


T>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL,— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

J-D  (£40  to  f20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
I*  our  teen  and  a  halt.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons, 50 Guineas;  Laymen’s, 60  Guineas* 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra— Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School. 
Fleetwood.  1 


WARBERRY  HOUSE,  BISHOPSDOWN  PARK,  TUN- 

BRIDGE  WELLS.  _  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and 
UNIVERSITIES,  under  the  Rev.  T.  It.  R.  STEBBING,  M.A. ,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Worcester  College.  Oxford,  First  and  Second  Class  Classics,  First  Class  in  Law  and  Modern 
History.  Fees  from  120  to  200  Guineas. 


A  RMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE. — At  the  recent  Examinations 

Mr.  NORTHCOTT  passed  the  1st,  29th,  38th,  for  Cooper’s  Hill ;  1  for  Woolwich  ;  3rd, 
loth,  70th,  for  Sandhurst  Rochester  House,  Ealing,  W. 


A  DEVONSHIRE  CLERGYMAN,  farming-  his  own  Estate, 

receives  PUPILS  into  his  house.  Unusual  advantages  for  delicate  or  backward  Boys.- 
Rev.  G.  Smith,  M.A.,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 


AJ ORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  and  CAMDEN  SCHOOLS 

for  GIRLS _ The  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  Ile-opencd  September  13, 

1877.  The  Camden  Schools  for  Girls  Re-opened  September  11,  1877. 


EDUCATION  (HIGH  CLASS)  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 

^  GENTLEMEN _ Terms,  100  Guineas  a  year.  Miss  SIBLEY  receives  FOURTEEN 

PUPILS.  Autumn  Term  begins  September  20. —Prospectus  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Miss  Sibley.  99  Linden  Gardens,  Kensington.  London,  W. 


TV  ENSINGTON.  —  EDUCATION.—  DAILY  CLASSES  for 

YOUNG  LADIES  ;  Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Pupils  prepared  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Examinations.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longridge  Road, 
Earl’s  Court,  VV. 


r|1  II  E  READING  SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER. 

The  Corporation  of  Reading  invite  applications  for  the  HEAD-MASTERSHIP  of  the 
Reading  School,  which  will  become  vacant  ut  the  end  of  the  present  year,  on  the  retirement  at 
that  time  of  the  present  Head-Master. 

The  School  (which  was  re-constituted  under  the  powers  of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Scheme  obtained  in  1867,  with  a  view  of  establishing  in  Reading  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
useful  School  in  succession  to  but  with  a  more  enlarged  scope  than  its  ancient  Grammar 
School)  is  a  first-grade  School  with  a  large  modern  element. 

The  principal  Block  of  School  Buildings  was  erected  in  the  year  1870,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  W  aterhouse,  on  a  site  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  Reading,  and 
this  Block  comprises  two  Master’s  Residences,  one  at  either  end,  a  large  Common  Hall  or 
School  Room  in  the  centre,  and  various  Class  Rooms  and  Apartments  for  School  purposes  and 
for  the  U6e  of  the  Boys. 

Each  of  these  Master’s  Houses  contains  Thirty  separate  Dormitories  for  Boarders,  opening 
out  of  a  Corridor  which  communicates  directly  with  the  first  floor  of  the  Master’s  House.  In 
these  two  Houses  there  is  accommodation  altogether  for  about  Eighty  Boarders. 

In  the  year  1873  an  additional  Residence  for  the  Head-Master,  with  Fifty  separate  Dormi¬ 
tories  for  Boarders  and  other  accommodation  for  more,  was  erected. 

There  are  a  School  Chapel,  a  Gymnasium,  &c.,  within  the  School  Grounds. 

The  entire  School  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  have  been  carefully  and  suitably  laid  out 
and  planted,  comprise  an  area  of  about  12  acres. 

A  Copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the  School  will  be 
furnished  to  gentlemen  wishing  to  apply  for  the  office  of  Head-Master. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

There  are  Two  Endowments  payable  to  the  Head-Master,  namely,  a  sum  of  £10  per  annum 
granted  by  a  Charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  share  in  the  income  of  an  estate  given  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  now  amounting  to  about  £45  per  annum. 

The  Head-Master  will  have  assigned  to  him,  rent  free,  the  whole  of  the  principal  Block  of 
School  Buildings,  including  the  Two  Master’s  Houses  and  Dormitories  therein,  he  paying  the 
rates  and  taxes  and  keeping  the  Buildings  and  School  Grounds  in  tcnantable  and  suitable 
repair  and  condition,  and  receiving  for  himself  or  Assistant-Masters,  as  he  may  arrange  with 
them,  all  profits  from  the  Boarders  residing  therein  other  than  Capitation  Fees. 

The  Head-Master  will  also  have  assigned  to  him  the  additional  Master's  Residence  erected 
in  1873,  he  paying  the  rates  and  taxes  and  keeping  same  in  repair;  but  for  this  House  he  will 
be  required  to  pay  the  same  rent  as  is  paid  by  the  present  Head-Master,  viz.,  £400  per  annum, 
as  arranged  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  Head-Master  will  receive  for  himself  all  profits 
from  the  Boarders  residing  with  him  other  than  Capitation  Fees. 

Under  the  School  Scheme  the  Head-Master  is  entitled  to  two-fifths  of  all  Capitation  Fees 
received  from  Boys  attending  the  School.  The  Trustees,  however,  have  arranged  with  the 
present  Head-Master  that  he  should  receive  four-fifths  of  the  Capitation  Fees,  and  also  any 
i-  ees  which  may  be  paid  for  teaching  French,  German,  and  Drawing,  and  himself  pay  and 
provide  all  Assistant- Masters  required  for  conducting  the  School. 

The  Capitation  Fees  payable  under  the  Scheme  are— for  Boys  under  Fourteen  years,  a  Fee 
not  exceeding  £10  per  annum  ;  Boys  of  Fourteen  and  under  Sixteen,  a  Fee  not  exceeding  £15 
per  annum  ;  and  lor  Boys  above  Sixteen  years,  a  Fee  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum. 

The  numbers  of  Boys  in  the  School  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  were  106  Day  Boys  and  135 
Boarders. 

There  is  a  sum  of  about  £1,000  now  available  for  establishing  Scholarships  at  the  School. 

All  applications  for  the  appointment  of  Head-Master,  accompanied  by  such  Testimonials  as 
the  Candidates  may  deem  it  expedient  to  submit  to  the  Corporation,  must  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Henry  Day,  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Town  Hall,  Reading,  endorsed  “Application  lor  Head- 
Master&hip  of  the  Reading  School,”  on  or  before  Saturday  ,  September  29  next. 

Any  further  information  desired  by  intending  Candidates  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  Reading. 

HENRY  DAY7, 

Town  Hall,  Reading,  August  1877.  Deputy  Town  Cleric ,  Reading. 


XJE AD-MISTRESS.— The  Governing  Body  of  the  WYGGES- 

TON  HOSPITAL  GIRLS’  SCHOOL,  Leicester,  desire  to  receive  applications  for  the 
post  of  HEAD-MISTRESS  of  their  new  School,  which  will  be  opened  at  or  about  Easter 
next. 

The  Head-Mistress  will  receive  a  fixed  salary  of  £100  a  year,  and  head  money  after  the  rate 
of  £2  for  each  Girl  up  to  One  Hundred,  and  £1  for  each  Girl  above  that  number.  The  School 
will  accommodate  about  25C  Girls.  There  is  no  house  of  residence. 

The  Head-Mistress  will  have  the  sole  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  her  assistants. 

Further  information  and  copies  of  the  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners  may 
he  obtained  of  the  Clerk,  to  whom  applications  with  Testimonials  must  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  Saturday  the  10th  day  of  November  next.  Candidates  are  requested  not  to  canvass. 

By  order  of  the  Governors, 


Berridge  Street,  Leicester,  September  11,  1877. 


A.  H.  BURGESS,  Clerk. 


XJYDROPATIIY.—  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


September  15,  1877.] 


The  Saturday  [Review. 


JHE  CONTINENT. — The  Shortest.  Cheapest,  and  Pleasantest 

Route  to  Holland,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium.  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy,  and  all 
yarts  of  the  Continent  is  rid  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  and  Harwich. 

An  Express  Train  leaves  the  Liverpool  Street  Station  daily  (Sundays  excepted-'  at  8  r.M., 
in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Rotterdam,  and  at  4.45  P.AI.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  connexion  with  the  Steamer  to  Antwerp. 

The  Steamers  are  the  finest  that  run  between  England  and  the  Continent. 

Goods  and  Parcels  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent  at  low  throughout  rates. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Continental  Department,  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
London,  E.C.  s.  SWAKBRICK,  General  Manager. 


HOTELS. 


pRIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 


P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager, 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  260  Rooms,  and  nil  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hdte  daity _ Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


AT ONOGRAMS.  —  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

GRAMS,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAM S  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver. and  Colours, in  the  highestStyle  of  Art. 
HENRY  RODRIGUES.  42  PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


ATOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  otter 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON_22  Regent  Street,  W. ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER — St.  Ann’s  Square  ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEWHALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  »  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
gratis,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  ot 


Electro-Plate 
Britannia  Metal  Goods 
Dish  Covers 
Hot-water  Dishes 
Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimneypieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture 
Dining-  and  Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


Lamps  and  Gasaliers 
Tea  Trays,  Urns,  &  Kettles 
Clocks  and  Candelabra 
Table  Cutlery 
Baths  and  Toilet-ware 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings 
Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads  I 
With  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
1, 1A,  2.  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  4,  6,  :nd  6,  Perry’s  Place,  W. ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  W. 
Manufactories  :  Hi  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  1  Newman  Mews,  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Ca8h  Prices ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 24#,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


INVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  l Os. ;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


pLARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling.  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.  —CLARK  &  CO..  Sole  Patentees,  llathbone  Plpce,  W . ;  Paris.  M anchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS _ HEATON.  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


K 


AMPTULIOON 


A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


CARPET. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  nml  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does 

not  absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  I  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Hot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 


VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Ilalls,  &c. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  IvAMPTULICON  COMrANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


piESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS 

X  POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  Gd. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

_ _ Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

JJEALTHY  SKIN  AND  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

TORE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  for  Shaving. 

Recommended  as  “The  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  balm  for  the  Skin,”  by 
Mr.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.It.S. 

(“Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.”)  And  invariably  used  by 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
_  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

Virginians,"  says:  “  There’^  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ’  THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
ia  Ci  ark.  \v.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  *  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 

our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  n.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only.  Bristol  and  London. 


“  PRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’  Award : 

"VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

'THE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY7, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  ”  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tallies  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  iu  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


T  EGAL  aud  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

.1_J  'Die  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  etteet  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  tho 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  ettected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  Secretaries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  j  secretaries. 


.ONDON  and 


SOUTHWARK  EIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


fJAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFllIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TnE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1893. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

POSITIVE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office  -34  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 

Persons  proposing  to  effect  Assurances  on  their  Lives  are  invited  to  examine  the  System  of 
this  Company,  as  fully  explained  in  their  Prospectus,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Head  Oltice  or  from  any  of  the  Agents.  Besides  numerous  important  advantages,  ottered 
by  no  other  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Positive  gives  to  the  Assured  the  most  perfect 
security  which  can  be  devised.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  Company,  the 
Directors  are  bound  to  invest  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  m  trust  for  Policy-holders. 
At  December  31,  1876,  only  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  the  amount  of 
such  investments  was  no  less  than  £108,886.  In  addition  to  this  ample  security,  the  Directors 
are  also  bound  to  keep  invested  in  Consols  one-fifth  part  of  the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company 
as  a  Guarantee  Fund  for  the  security  of  the  Policy-holders.  The  amount  of  this  latter  invest¬ 
ment  exceeds  £50,009  in  Consols.  As  these  invested  funds  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Assured,  the  most  perfect  and  unexceptionable  security 
is  afforded  to  them,  and  loss  to  Policy-holders  is  thus  a  simple  impossibility. 

DEL  ICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

•*“  Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  AND  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  F I E  L  D.— 

-A-*-  Accidents  of  all  kinds  mav  he  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

IION.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,009,090.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  Cornhill,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  m  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000.000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh.  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras.  Kurracliee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chaii'man. 


U  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  HA6SALL  says  :  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste. aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


ATUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  dozen, 

^  £7  Is.  for  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask,  £24  per  hhd.  Rail  paid  to  any  station  in 
England,  by  Thos.  NUNN  &  SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  aud  Liqueur  Merchants,  44  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  W.C.  Established  1801. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  TICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS _ E. LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole Proprietorsof  thecelehrated  Receipts. and 

Manufactmersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  heg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ '.12  Wivmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (.late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square), and  18  Trinity  Street. London. S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to- observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  OF 

ANCH0YIES  AND  ANCH0YY  PASTE 

HAVE  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  EY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S.” 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  PE  R  R  INS’  S  A  U  C  E, 

1 *  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  A*  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LAfiiEL.  bearing  their  signature.  “LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  <>n  every 
j  Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
I  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
j  generally.  Retail, by  Deulersin  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 
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“THE  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARIS— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.’’— 

Dr.  Fotheugill.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOIt  BALLS.  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  60  quarts  20s.,  1U0  pints  4::sM  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO..  LIM..  10  Regent  St.,  S.W. 

Natural  mineral  waters  of  vichy.  Property  of 

the  French  Government. 

yiCHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

*  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  or  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  &c. 

~VT  10 HY  IIAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

VICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

"Y7TCHY  HOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


A/TCHY7  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

’  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

YLYUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“*■  “A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

"The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food,  Water , and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  nASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

TXINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA  — 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  lor  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

- » - 

HP  IIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  olfered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S.  CFIURTON  S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


THIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  TIIE  SATURDAY  REVIE  W  arerequired,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given  .viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81,  88,  01,  192,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

MR.  FROUDE’S  ESSAYS,  CABINET  EDITION,  VOL.  HI. 

Just  published,  in  crown  Svo.  price  Gs.  cloth, 

OHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James 

Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Vol.  III. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


CHEAP  EDITION,  BEING  TIIE  FOURTH. 
Paper  boards,  2s.  :  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

TYTISS  MOLLY.  By  Beatrice  Mat  Butt. 

’*-*-*-  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  nad  of  all  Booksellers. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

TRIE  KHEDIVE’S  EGYPT;  or,  the  Old  House  of  Bondage 

Under  New  Masters.  By  Edwin  de  Leon,  Ex-Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt. 
I  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  18s.  [Is  uoiv  rtadu. 

London  :  SAMPSON  Low,  MarSTON,  Seaule.  &  RiVINCTON. 

Demy  8vo.  Is. 

'PIIE  IDOLATRY,  SUPERSTITION,  and  CORRUPTION 

of  the  CHRISTIANS  of  TURKEY,  GREECE,  and  RUSSIA  EXPOSED  and 
CONSIDERED.  By  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

London  :  Edward  STANFORD,  55  Charing  Cross. 


rPIIE  RUSSO-TURKISII  WAR;  including  an  Account  of 

.  tli e  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  and  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Edited  by  Captain  II.  M.  HoziElt,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S.,  Author  ot  “The  Seven  Weeks’  War,” 
“The  British  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,”  “  The  Invasions  ot  England,”  &c.  &c. 

The  work  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Portraits,  Views.  &c.,  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.  Maps,  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  will  be  published  in  Fifteen  Parts. cacn  2s.; 
cr  in  Five  Divisions,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  bevel  boards  and  gilt  edges,  each  8s.  lid. 
London:  William  Mackenzie,  69  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin. 


THE  LATE  M.  A.  THIERS. 

Recently  published,  royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

'TRIE  HISTORY  of  the  CONSULATE  and  the  EMPIRE  of 

FRANCE  under  NAPOLEON.  By  M.  A.  Thiers.  Translated  from  the  last  Paris 
Edition,  with  Notes. 

“  One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  dramatic  historical  narratives  ever  penned.” — Scotsman. 

“  One  of  the  greatest  historical  works  of  the  age.  The  plan  is  vust  and  comprehensive.” 

Co  u  rant. 

Uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 

M.  A.  Thiers.  Translated  from  the  last  Paris  Edition,  with  Notes. 

“  The  political  daring  of  the  book  was  not  less  remarkable  than  its  literary  charms.” 

„  Scotsman . 

Published  by  William  P.  Nimmo,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,  and  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Tenth  Edition,  post  free,  Is. 

HOW  and  WHEN  to  INVEST :  Suggestions  to  Large  and 

Small  Capitalists. 

“  A  successful  adviser  needs  not  recommendation.” 

London  :  E.  J.  Bartlett,  30  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C. 


Price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  3s.  5}d. 

HPH E  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  tlie  SESSION 

1877-8. 

_ Manchester :  J.  E.  CORNISH.  33  Piccadilly. _ 

Now  ready,  Fourth  Thousand,  Id. 

rFHE  MANCHESTER  and  TIIIRLMERE  RESERVOIR 

SCHEME  :  an  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Facts  of  the  Case. 

“Such  objections  have  tenfold  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  Thirlmere  is  one  of  the 
fairest  spots  of  the  one  district  of  lake  and  mountain  which  England  possesses— a  district,  too, 
with  associations  so  precious  and  so  famous  that  it  may  be  said  the  whole  world  has  an  interest 
in  keeping  it  in  its  primitive  state  of  nature.”—  Times. 

“To  destroy  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  the  Lake  District  is  to  do  a  very  great  injury  to  the 
public,  an  injury  which  will  he  greater  and  more  keenly  felt  ns  population  becomes  more 
dense,  and  opportunities  of  getting  away  from  man  and  man’s  works  more  appreciated.” 

Saturday  Review, 

Windermere  :  J.  Garnett.  London  :  Simpkin. 

_ And  may  be  had  of  R.  SOMERVELL,  Ilazellhwaite,  Windermere. 


"REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  CATHOLIC 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Petre. 

London  :  BURNS  &  Oates,  17  Portman  Street,  W. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgian  A  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnjeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  *  Glory  ’  has  an  interesting  plot,  the  construction  is  good,  and  the  characters  are  consistently 
and  agreeably  drawn.”— Julia  Hull. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

"  A  very  pretty,  very  sad  love  story,  which  ends  nobly.”— Spectator. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth/’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  storj7.”— Post. 

ANNETTE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s,” 

&c.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  A  capital  book,  full  of  wisdom  and  beauty.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear.” 

Literary  World. 


KIRKES’S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth  Edition,  revised,  post  8vo.  with  400  Illustrations,  14s. 

IvIRKES’S  HANDBOOK  of  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 

W.  Mordant  Baker,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Physiology  and  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Evelina  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Structural  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the  Human 
Body,  the  Elementary  Tissues,  the  Relation  of  Life  to  other  Forces,  and  on 
Generation  and  Development,  have  been  wholly  or  in  great  part  re-written  ; 
and  the  text  has  been  much  altered  in  many  others,  especially  the  Chapters 
on  the  Blood,  Circulation,  Respiration,  Digestion,  and  the  Nervous  System. 

About  200  New  Illustrations,  many  of  them  from  Original  Drawings,  have 
been  added. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE. — 

A  New  and  completely  Revised  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR, 
containing  all  the  leading  Books  of  general  interest,  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Seasons  is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on 
application. 

A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  Surplus 
Copies  of  Recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  for  Sale  at  greatly 
Reduced  Prices,  is  also  now  ready.  This  Catalogue,  enlarged  to  48  pages, 
contains  an  unusually  large  Selection  of  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography, 
Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction, 
and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries 
of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  Purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 

New  Oxford  Street,  London, September  15,  1877. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

JOYCE.  By  Paulina  Biddulfii.  1  vol. 

price  10s.  6d.  _ 


GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 
rUlLLIPSON  &  COLDER,  CHESTER. 


Next  week,  fcp.  bvo,  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON: 

Historical,  Archeological,  Architectural,  and  Picturesque 
Notes  suitable  for  the  Tourist, 

WITHIN  A  CntCLE  OF  TWELVE  MILES. 

To  which  are  aclJed 

SPECIMENS  OF  SHORT  WALKING  EXCURSIONS  AND  VISITS  TO 
HATFIELD,  KNOLE,  ST.  ALBANS.  AND  WINDSOR. 

By  A  FELLOW  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 


LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


Housed  in  Berlin  ;  The  webster  memorial, 

Dulwich _ See  TIIE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  Views  and  Particulars— Reports  of 

Arch  mo  logical  Congresses,  Llangollen,  Bristol,  and  Yorkshire— Music  in  Architecture— Art 
and  Social  Science— Locul  Museums— The  Paris  Club  <»t  Masons— The  Pedestal  for  the  Needle, 
&:c.  4d. ;  by  post,  4id _ 46  Catherine  Street.  Ana  all  Newsmen. 


FIOTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  IDs.  6d. 

London  :  J.  He  A.  CHURCHILL. 


DISEASE  GERMS,  their  NATURE  and  ORIGIN.  By 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  12s.  6d. 

London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 


The  Fourth  Edition  will  be  ready  in  October. 

npiIE  MICROSCOPE  in  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By 

Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

•L-*-  Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  II.  RKNSHAW,  366  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

‘“Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Revc. 
lations,’  and  6ee  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doinga 
related.”— l*ttblic  Opinion. 

London  :  Bailli&re  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN:  being 

o 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  devoted  Irishwomen  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the 
Present  Century.  By  E.  Owen  Blackburn,  Author  of  “  A  Woman  Scorned,” 
&c.  3  vols.  8vo.  [Just  ready. 


A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India,  vut  Meshed,  Herat,  and 
Kandahar.  By  Hutislky  Cunliffe  Marsh,  Captain  ISth  Bengal  Cavalry, 
F.R.G.S. 


SERVICE  in  SERVIA  under  the  RED  CROSS. 

By  Emma  Maria  Pearson  and  Louisa  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  Sanitate 
Kreutz  Militar  of  Hesse- Darmstadt ;  Cross  of  Honour  of  the  Red-Cross 
Society  of  France  ;  War  Medal  of  Germany  ;  Gold  Cross  <>f  the  Order  of  the 
Takova  of  Servia ;  Authors  of  “  Our  Adventures  in  the  War  of  1870-71,”  &c. 
1  vol.  8vo. 


NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 

NOW  READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BY  K  AMOUll  ASK  A. 

THE  CHICKENBOROUGIi  CHIT-CHAT 

CLUB.  3  vols. 

“Characterised  by  a  continuous  and  inexhaustible  spirit  of  merriment,  so  hearty  and  spon¬ 
taneous  as  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  every  fresh  sally,  even  against  his  will." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

GWEN  WYNN  :  a  Romance  of  the  Wye. 

By  Captain  MAYNB  Reid,  Author  of  “Lost  Leonore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet/’  &c. 
3  vols. 

BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

THE  FALL  of  SOMERSET:  an  Historical 

Romance.  By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Author  of  “Chetwynd  Calverley,” 
•*  Uld  St.  Paul’s,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ENGLISH  FEMALE  ARTISTS.” 

CR  YING  for  VENGEANCE.  By  Miss  Ellen 

C.  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Queens  of  Song,”  “  Playing  for  Love,”  &c.  3  vols. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CRUSHED  BENEATH  HIS  IDOL.” 

SPOILED  by  a  WOMAN.  By  A.  C.  Sampson. 

Author  of  “  Crushed  Beneath  his  Idol,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


BY  TnE  AUTHOR  OF  “COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST.” 

THE  GREAT  GULF  FIXED.  By  Gerald 

Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Old  Cross  Quarry,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  power.”— Morning  Post. 

“  Is  a  most  attractive  story .” —'!uurt  Journal. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  SEFTON’S  PRIDE,”  Ac. 

FOOTPRINTS  in  the  SNOW.  By  Dora 

Russell,  Author  of  “  The  Vicar’s  Governess."  “  The  Miner’s  Oath,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Russell’s  story  is  unquestionably  clever,  extremely  amusing,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  a  favourite  in  the  libraries/’  —Academy. 

"  Several  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which  deserves  much  praise.  "Spectator. 

“  Tins  is  very  much  the  best  story  we  have  had  from  Miss  Russell."— Graphic. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  OLIVE  VARCOE.” 

LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM.  By  Mrs.  Notley, 

Author  of  “  Mildred’s  Wedding.”  “  Beneath  the  Wheels,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  To  those  who  want  an  exciting  story,  which  when  they  have  once  begun  they  will  find  it 
difficult  to  leave  oil.  we  can  safely  recommend  the  book  before  us,  which  maintains  the  repute 
the  author  won  by  *  Olive  Varcoe.’  ’’ — John  Dull. 

"  This  is  an  intensely  sensational  story.” — V' unity  Fair. 

“  It  any  one  wants  a  little  gentle  excitement,  let  him  read  4  Love's  Young  Dream.’  ” 

Academy. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FACES  IN  THE  FIRE,”  Ac. 

NOBLE  by  HERITAGE.  By  George 

Frederick  Pardon,  Author  of  "Caleb  Worthington’s  Wish,”  Ac.  1  vol. 

"An  exceedingly  interesting  and  well-written  tale,  the  various  incidents  of  which  are 
admirably  planned  and  worked  out  with  considerable  skill."—  City  Press. 

"  Mr.  Pardon’s  novel  will  afford  much  pleasant  entertainment  to  novel  readers.” 

Court  Journal. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SCARLET  SHAWL.” 

WORLD’S  END:  a  Story  in  Three  Books. 

By  Richard  Jefferies.  3  vols. 

“There  are  an  ingenuity  and  industry  displayed  in  the  marshalling  of  faets  which  almost 
remind  one  of  Jules  Verne.  There  is  a  fund  of  genuine  entertainment  in  the  novel.” — World. 


BY  OSBORNE  BOYD. 

SHE  TROD  the  THORNY  PATH.  3  vols. 

“  We  feci  sure  that  4  She  Trod  the  Thorny  Path’  will  be  popular  with  novel  readers,  and 
hold  a  high  place  in  their  estimation.”— Court  Journal. 


PHILIP  CARElr,  VISIONARY.  Written 

by  Himself.  Edited  by  Kiciiard  Digby.  1  vol. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streeter.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stone,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Rough  State. 

CHAPMAN  A  HALL,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. ; 

Or  of  the  Author,  18  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 

- ♦ - 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  44  Success :  and  How  lie  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  <kc.  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


THE  HON.  MISS  EERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

44  A  remarkably  clever  book,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
personages  in  it  are  vigorous  and  life-like,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  exceedingly 
forcible  and  appropriate.”— London. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  COMIN’  THRO’  TnE  RYE.” 

THE  TOKEN  of  the  SILVER  LILY:  a 

Poem.  By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.”  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

“  The  author  of  4  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye  ’  understands  the  art  of  telling  a  story - ....Then 

are  few  readers  who  open  this  volume  who  will  not  follow  the  narrative  to  its  conclusion.’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SHOBERL’S  TRANSLATION  OF 

THIERS’  HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION,  from  1783  to  1801.  By  Adolphe  Thiers.  Translated  by 
Frederick  Shoberl.  5  vols.  small  8vo.  with  41  tine  Engravings  and 
Portraits  by  Greatbach,  30s. 

44  The  palm  of  excellence,  after  whole  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  French  Revolution, 
ha6  been  assigned  to  the  dissimilar  histories  of  Thiers  and  Mignet.” 

William  H.  Prescott. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  BAIRD  LECTURE,  1876. 


Published  this  day,  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

THEISM. 

Being  tlie  Baird  Lecture  for  1876. 
By  ROBERT  FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  HISTORY  in  EUROPE.  Vol.  I.. 

containing  the  History  of  that  Philosophy  in  France  and  Germany.  8vo.  15s. 


Ready  thisday,  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  pp.  472,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SURVIVAL,  with  an  APOLOGY  for 

SCEPTICISM. 


REMINGTON  &  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ROUTLEDSE’S  AMERICAN  LIBRARY. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 


Fcp.  8vo.  fancy  covers,  2s. 

MR.  MIGGS  OF  DANBURY. 

By  the  “DANBURY  NEWS”  MAN. 

THAT  HUSBAND  of  MINE.  Is. 

THE  FOUR  IRREPRESSIBLES ;  or,  tlie  Tribe  of 

Benjamin.  Is. 

MY  MOTHER-IN-LAW.  Is. 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  CHILDREN.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Helen’s  Babies.”  The  only  complete  Edition.  Is. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “HELEN’S 
BABIES.” 


Crown  8vo.  448  pp.  fancy  boards,  2s. 

SOME  FOLKS. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

This  volume  of  Sketches  by  the  Author  of  44  Helen’s  Babies  ”  is  published  in  thia 
country  by  arrangement  with  the  author.  Many  of  the  articles  in  it  are  entirely 
new,  and  are  copyright  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

“  There  is  the  making  of  a  very  popular  book  in  4  Some  Folks/  Tlie  nathos  of  these  simple 
tales  is  of  a  genuine  kind,  a$  fresh  and  touching  as  that  whieh  marked  Bret  Ilarte’s  4  Sandy 
Bar.’  There  is  indeed  considerable  art  in  the  character  sketches  with  which  the  book 
abounds.” — lthenceum ,  September  8. 
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CLARENDON  PRESS  SCHOOL  AND  COLLE&E  BOOKS, 
Published  by  MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  London, 

PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS. 

LIDDELL  and  SCOTT'S  GREEK-ENG- 

LIS  If  LEXICON.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
4 to.  3Gs. 

A  GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON, 

abridged  from  the  above,  chiefly  for  use  of  Schools.  Six¬ 
teenth  Edition,  carefully  Revised  throughout,  square, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  GRAM- 

MAR.  Eighteenth  Edition,  half-bound,  4s. 

WORDSWORTH’S  GREEK  PRIMER 

in  ENGLISH,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  Fourth  Edition, 
extra  fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  and  AESCHINES  on 

the  CROWN.  With  Essays  and  Notes.  By  G.  A. 
SlMCOX,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  SlMCOX,  M.A.  8vo.  Pis. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY,  Books  I.  to  XII. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  By  W.  W.  Merry,  M.A. , 
and  J.  Riddell,  M.A.  8vo.  lGs. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY,  Books  I.— XII. 

(for  Schools).  By  W.  W.  MERRY,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition, 
extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Book  II.  Is.  Gd. 

SOPHOCLES.— The  PLAYS  and  FRAG- 

MENTS.  With  English  Notes  and  Introductions.  By 
Professor  Lewis  Campbell.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS-OEDIPUS  COLO- 
NEUS— ANTIGONE.  3vo.  14s. 

SOPHOCLES.— The  TEXT  of  the  SEVEN 

PLAYS.  By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcp.  8vo,  4s.  Gd. 

SOPHOCLES.— In  Single  Plays,  with 

English  Notes,  &e.  By  Professor  Campbell  and  E. 
Abbott,  M.A. 

OEDIPUS  REX.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  limp.  Is.  9d — 

OEDIPUS  COLONEUS,  Is.  9d— ANTIGONE,  is.  9d _ 

AJAX,  2s _ TRACHINIiE,  2s.— ELECTRA,  2s. 

XENOPHON.— Selections  (for  Schools). 

With  Notes  and  Maps.  By  J.  S.  PiiiLLroTTS,  B.C.L., 
Head-Master  of  Bedford  School.  Part  I.  Third  Edition, 
extra  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS.  Easy  Selec- 

tions  adapted  from.  With  Vocabulary.  By  J.  S.  Phill- 
POTTS  and  C.  S.  J  ERR  AM.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

SPECIMENS  of  GREEK  DIALECTS  ; 

being  a  Fourth  Greek  Reader.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes.  By  W.  W.  MERRY,  M.A.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

FIFTH  GREEK  READER.  Part  I. 

Selections  from  Greek  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry,  with 
Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. 
Extra  lcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

MANUAL  of  COMPARATIVE  PHI- 

LOLOGY.  as  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Inflections.  By  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAM- 

MAR.  By  John  B.  Allen,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Perse 
Grammar  School,  Cambridge.  Extra  fcp.  svo.  2s.  Gd. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

By  the  same  Author.  Extra  lcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  READER.  By  T.  J. 

NUNNS,  M.A.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

CAESAR.— The  COMMENTARIES  (for 

Schools).  By  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.A..  Assistant-Master  in 
Rugby  School.  The  Gallic  War.  With  Notes  and  Maps. 
Second  Edition,  extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. — The  Civil  War, 
3s.  Gd. — The  Civil  War,  Book  I.  2s. 

cicero's  ruiLipnc  orations. 

With  Notes.  By  J.  R.  King,  M.A.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS.  With 

English  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices.  By 
Albert  Watson,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  svo.  18s. 

CICERO.— SELECT  LETTERS.  Text. 

By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

CICERO. — Selection  of  interesting  and 

descriptive  Passages.  With  Notes.  By  Henry  W ALFORD, 
M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Haileybury  College.  In  Three 
Parts.  Second  Edition,  extra  lep.  Svo,  4s.  Gd.  Each  Part 
separately,  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

HORACE.  With  a  Commentary.  Vol.  I. 

The  Odes,  Carmen  Seculare,  and  Epodcs.  By  Edward 
C.  Wickham,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Wellington  College. 
8vo.  12s. 

LIVY.  Books  I.— X.  By  Professor  J.  R. 

Seeley,  M.A.  Book  I.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  Gs. 

LIVY. — Selections  (for  Schools).  With 

Notes  and  Maps.  By  H.  Lee- WARNER,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  in  Rugby  School.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  In  Three 
Parts,  limp,  each  Is.  Gd. 

PERSIUS.— The  SATIRES.  With  a 

Translation  and  Commentary  by  Professor  CONINGTON. 
Edited  by  IIenry  Nettlkship,  M.A.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

ROMAN  BOETS  of  the  AUGUSTAN 

AGE _ VIRGIL.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar,  M.A.  Svo.  148. 


’  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS  of  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC. 

Designed  mainly  for  the  use  of  Junior  Students  in 
the  Univer>ities.  By  T.  Fowi.HIl.  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Logic.  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of 
Examples,  extra  fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  INDUCTIVE  LOGIC. 

Designed  mainly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  extra  fcp. 
8ro.  6s. 

SELECTIONS  from  BERKELEY,  with 

an  Introduction  and  Notes.  For  the  use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities.  By  Professor  A.  C.  Fraser,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  J.  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  4s.  Gd. 

MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  ARITHMETIC. 

With  Answers  to  the  Examples.  By  L.  Hensley,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  -Is.  Gd. 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  ALGEBRA.  An 

Introductory  Work  on  Algebra.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

BOOKKEEPING.  By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton 

and  John  Ball,  Co-Examiners  in  Bookkeeping  for  the 
Society  of  Arts.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  extra  fcp. 
8vo.  2s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY  ancl 

MAGNETISM.  By  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  M.A., 

F. R.S.  2  vols.  Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

1  HISTORY. 

SELECT  CHARTERS  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I. 
Arranged  and  edited  by  Professor  W.  Stubbs.  Tliird 
Edition,  crown  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  niSTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  in  its  Origin  and  Development.  By  Pro- 
fessor  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Second  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  illustrative 

,  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  II.  B.  George.  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected,  small  4to.  12s. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  down  to  the 

Year  1780.  With  numerous  Maps.  Plans,  and  Tables.  By 

G.  W.  KlTClUN,  M.A.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  crown  8vo. 
each  lus.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  By 

G.  F.  Chambers,  F.RA.S.  Third  Edition,  Enlarged, 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2ss. 

CHEMISTRY  for  STUDENTS.  By 

Professor  A.  W.  WILLIAMSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Solutions,  extra  fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 

’  A  TREATISE  on  HEAT.  By  Professor 

Balfour  Stewart,  LL.l).,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition, 
extra  fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  7s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  in  PRACTICAL  CHE- 

MISTRY.  (Laboratory  Practice).  By  A.  G.  Vernon 
JJarCOUUT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  II.  G.  Madan,  M.A. 
Series  I.  Qualitative  Exercises.  Second  Edition,  crowu 
Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  READ- 

ING  BOOK,  for  Lower  Forms  in  Classical  Schools.  By 
O.  W .  Tancock,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  extra  top.  Svo. 
price  3s.  Gd. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  EX- 

ERCISE-BOOK.  By  the  same  Author.  Extra  fcp.  Svo. 
price  Is.  Gd. 

’AN  ANGLO-SAXON  READER.  By 

H.  Sweet,  M.A.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  8s.  Gd. 

ANGLO-SAXON:  a  Book  for  the  Begin- 

ner.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.  Extra  fop.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

THE  PHILOLOGY  of  the  ENGLISH 

TONGUE.  By  J.  Earle,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  extra 
fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

SPECIMENS  of  EARLY  ENGLISH. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index.  By  11.  MORRIS,  LL.D..  and  W.  W. 
S  k  if  at,  M.A.  Part  II.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to 
Gower  (a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393).  .Second  Edition,  extra 
lcp.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

SPECIMENS  of  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURK,  from  the  “Ploughmans  Credc”  to  the  “Shcp- 
heanlcs  Calender  ”  (a.d.  1391  to  a.d.  With  Introduc¬ 

tion,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  W.  W.  SKEAT, 
M.A.  Extra  lcp.  Svo.  7s. nd. 

TIIE  VISION  of  WILLIAM,  concerning 

PIERS  the  PLOWMAN.  By  William  La.noi.ani>. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  SKHAT,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  extra  fcp.  svo.  is.  Gd. 

TYPICAL  SELECTIONS  from  the  best 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.  With  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.  each  3s.  Gd. 


SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G. 

Clark,  M.A. ,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Hamlet, 2s.$ 
The  Tempest,  is.  Gd.  ;  King  Lear,  Is.  Gd. ;  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  is.;  Richard  the  Second,  Is.  Gd. ;  Macbeth, 
Is.  Gd.  ;  As  You  Like  It,  Is.  Gd. 

CHAUCER. —  The  Prologue  to  the  Can- 

terbury  Tales  ;  The  Knightes  Tale  ;  The  Nonne  Preste* 
Tale.  Edited  by  R.  Morris.  Sixth  Edition,  extra  fcp. 
8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

CHAUCER. — The  Prioresses  Tale  ;  Sir 

Thopas ;  The  Monkes  Tale;  The  Clerkes  Talc;  The 
Squieres  Tale,  &c.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skjsat,  M.A. 
Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

CHAUCER,  — The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale; 

The  Pardoneres  Tale  ;  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale,  &c.  By 
W.  VV.  Skeat.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

SPENSER’S  FAERY  QIJEENE.  Books  I. 

and  II.  Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  G.  W.  KlTClUN, 
M.A.  Book  I.  Eighth  Edition,  extra  lcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
Book  II.  Third  Edition,  2s.  Gd. 

HOOKER,  —  ECCLESIASTICAL  PO- 

LITY.  Book  I.  Edited  by  It.  W.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s.  Second  Edition,  extra  lcp.  Svo.  2s. 

BACON.— ADVANCEMENT  of  LEARN- 

ING.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  extra  lep.  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

MILTON.— POEMS.  Edited  by  R,  C. 

Browne,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  extra  fcp.  8vo. 
price  Gs.  6d.  Sold  separately:  Vol.  I.,  4s.;  Vol.  II.,  3s. 
L’Allcgro, 3d.;  II Fcnseroso, 4d. j  Lycidas,3d. 

MILTON.— The  AREOPAGITICA.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A,  Extra 
lcp.  Svo.  3s. 

DRYDEN.— SELECT  POEMS.  Edited 

by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  extra  fcp. 
Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

POPE. — With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 

Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

I.  ESSAY  ON  MAN.  Fifth  Edition,  extra  fcp.  8vo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

II.  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES.  Second  Edition.  2s. 

BURKE.— SELECT  WORKS.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  J.  PAYNE,  M.A. ,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Luw. 

Vol.  I.  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  DIS¬ 
CONTENTS  ;  the  Two  Speeches  on  America.  Extra  lep. 
svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Vol.  II.  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION,  Os. 

COWPER.  Edited,  with  Life,  Introduc- 

tions,  and  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Griffith,  B.A. 

Vol.  I.  THE  DIDACTIC  POEMS  OF  1782  ;  with 
Selections  from  the  Minor  Pieces,  a.d.  1779—1783.  Extra 
lcp.  Svo.  3s. 

Vol.  II.  TnE  TASK  ;  with  Tirocinium,  and  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Minor  Poems,  a.d.  1784—1799.  3s. 

ADDISON.— SELECTIONS  from  the 

SPECTATOR.  With  Notes  by  T.  ARNOLD,  M.A.  4s.  Gd. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE;  with  a  Preface  on  the 
Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Bracjikt. 
Translated  into  English  by  G.  W.KiTCUlN,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

BRACKET’S  HISTORICAL  GRAM¬ 
MAR  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  Translated  into 
English  by  G.  W.  KlTClUN.  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with 
a  New  Index,  extra  lep.  Svo.  3s.  Od. 

FRENCH  CLASSICS.  Edited,  with  In- 

troductions.  Notes,  &c.,  by  G.  Masson.  Vols.  I.  to  III. 
each  2s.  Gd. ;  Vol.  IV.,  3s. ;  Vols.  V.  tu  VII.,  each  2s.  Gd. 

GERMAN  CLASSICS. 

GOETHE’S  EG  MONT.  With  a  Life  of 

Goethe,  & c.  By  C.  A.  Buchheim.  Phil.  Doc.,  Professor  of 
King’s  College,  London.  Extra  lep.  svo.  3s. 

SCHILLER’S  WILHELM  TELL.  With 

a  Life  of  Schiller,  Introduction,  Commentary,  &c.  By 
the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

LESSING’S  MINNA  von  BARNIIELM: 

a  Comedy.  With  a  Life  of  Lessing,  Critical  Commentary, 
&c.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition,  3s.  Gd. 

NEW  GERMAN  METHOD.  By  H. 

Lange.  Vol.  I.  The  Germans  at  Home.  8vo.  2s.  Gd.— 
Vol.  II.  German  Grammar,  3s.  Gd. 

ITALIAN  CLASSICS. 
DANTE.— SELECTIONS  from  the  IN- 

FERNO.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  II.  B. 
COTTER  ill,  B.A..  Assistant-Master  in  Haileybury  Col¬ 
lege.  Extra  fcp.  svo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

TASSO.— La  GERUSALEMME  LIBE- 

RATA.  Cantos  I. —II.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  the  same  Editor.  Extra  fop.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


%*  Complete  Lists  of  the  Clarendon  Press  Publications  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Publishers . 
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IACIILLAI  &  CO.’S  SCHOOL  AID  COLLEGE  BOOKS. 


SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

UNDE  It  THE  JOINT  EDITORSHIP  OF 

Professors  HUXLEY,  ROSCOE,  and  BALFOUR 
STEWART. 


“They  are  wonderfully  clear  and  lucid  in  their  instruction, 
simple  in  style,  and  admirable  in  plan.*’— Educational  Times. 

The  following  are  now  ready  : 

CHEMISTRY.  By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
18mo.  Illustrated,  Is.  With  Questions. 

PHYSICS.  By  Bat.four  Stewart,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester.  18mo.  Illustrated, Is.  With  Questions. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A. 

Gf.ikie,  F.R.S..  Murchison  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  at  Edinburgh.  18mo.  Illustrated,  Is.  With 
Questions. 

GEOLOGY.  By  Professor  Geikie,  F.R.S. 

18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is. 


PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Michael  Foster, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.  18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is. 


ASTRONOMY.  By  ,T.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is. 


BOTANY.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.I., 

President  of  the  Royal  Society.  18mo.  Illustrated,  Is. 


LOGIC.  By  Professor  Stanley  Jevons, 

F.R.S.  18mo.  Is. 

In  preparation. 

INTRODUCTORY.  By  Professor  Huxley, 

F.R.S.  ;  and  other  Volumes. 


SCIENCE  CLASS-BOOKS. 

ANATOMY.  —  ELEMENTARY  LES- 

SONS  in  ANATOMY.  By  St.  George  Mivart, 
F.R.S.  18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s.  6d. 


ASTRONOMY.  —  POPULAR  ASTRO- 

NOMY.  By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer-Royal.  New 
Edition,  18mo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  Gd. 


ASTRONOMY.  —  ELEMENTARY  LES- 

SONS  in  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  New  Edition.  18mo.  with  Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Diagram  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Sturs,  and 
Nebuhc,  5s.  Gd _ QUESTIONS  on  the  Same,  Is.  6d. 


BOTANY.— LESSONS  in  ELEMENT¬ 
ARY  BOTANY.  By  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S., F.L.S. 
New  Edition,  18mo.  with  Illustrations,  4s.  Gd. 


CHEMISTRY.  — LESSONS  in  ELE- 

MENTARY  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professor  Roscoe, 
F.R.S.  New  Edition.  18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Chromolithographs  of  the  Solar  Spectra,  4s.  Gd — 
CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  adapted  to  the  Same.  By 
Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe.  With  Key,  2s. 


CHEMISTRY.  —  OWENS  COLLEGE 

JUNIOR  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
By  F.  Jones.  Preface  by  Professor  Roscoe.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 


LOGIC.— ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  in 

LOGIC.  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jevons.  F.R.S.  With  Copious  Questions  and 
Examples,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  Logical  Terms.  New 
Edition,  18mo.  3s.  6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY.  —  LESSONS  in  ELE- 

MENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  Professor  Huxley, 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  18mo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
4s.  Gd _ QUESTIONS  on  the  Same,  Is.  Gd. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  BEGIN- 

NEKS.  By  M.  G.  FAWCETT.  With  Questions.  New 
Edition,  18mo.  2s.  6d. 


PHYSICS.— LESSONS  in  ELEMENT- 

ARY  PHYSICS.  By  Professor  Balfour  Stewart, 
F.R.S.  New  Edition,  18mo.  with  Coloured  Diagram  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  Gd. 


STEAM.— Aii  ELEMENTARY  TREA- 

TISE  on  STEAM.  By  J.  Perry,  B.E.,  Whitworth 
Scholar,  late  Lecturer  in  Physics  at  Clifton  College,  With 
Illustrations,  Numerical  Examples,  and  Exercises.  18mo. 
price  4s.  GcL 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  BEGIN- 

NERS.  By  I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Part  I. 
Properties  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.  18mo.  3s.  Gd. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY:  ELE- 

ME  NTARY  LESSONS.  By  Professor  A.  Geikie, 
F.R.S.  lSmo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  Gd. 

Others  to  follow. 


I  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN, 

Author  of  *'  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.” 

“  Uniformly  good  and  far  ahead  of  any  small  school  histo¬ 
ries  that  have  appeared  before  them.” — Saturday  Review. 

SIIAKSPERE.  By  Professor  Doiyden. 

ISmo.  Is.  [This day. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Professor 

A.  S.  Wilkins.  18mo.  Illustrated,  Is.  [This  day. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev. 

R.  Morris,  LL.D.  18mo.  is. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  M.  Creighton, 

M.A.  18mo.  with  11  Maps,  Is. 

HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  A.  Fyffe, 

M.A.  ISmo.  with  6  Maps,  Is. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev. 

Stopford  Brooke,  M.A.  J8mo.  is. 


HISTORY  of  EUROPE.  By  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  18mo.  with  Maps"  Is. 


GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.  By  J.  T. 

Mahaffy,  M.A.  18mo.  Illustrated,  Is. 


CHILDREN’S  TREASURY  of 

LYRICAL  POETRY.  By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  In  Two 
Parts,  each  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  George  Grove, 

F.R.G.S.  ISmo.  with  Maps,  Is. 

CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  F. 

Tozer,  M.A.  18mo.  Is. 

PHILOLOGY.  By  J.  Peile,  M.A.  18mo. 

price  Is. 

GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Professor 

R.  C.  J  ebb,  M.A.  [Xearly  ready. 

Others  to  follow. 

HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

EUROPEAN  COLONIES.  By  E.  J. 

Payne,  M.A.  18mo.  with  Maps.  [Immediately. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  of  EUROPEAN 

HISTORY.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition, 
enlarged,  18mo.  with  Maps,  3s.  tid. 


ENGLAND.  By  Edith  Thompson. 

Seventh  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 


SCOTLAND.  By  Margaret  MacAethue. 

Second  Edition,  18mo.  23. 

ITALY.  By  the  Rev.  AY.  Hunt,  M.A. 

18mo.  3s. 

GERMANY.  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 

18mo.  38. 


AMERICA.  By  J.  A.  Doyle.  18mo. 

with  Maps,  4s.  Gd. 

Others  to  follow. 


FORTY-NINTH  THOUSAND. 

MR,  JOHN  RICHARD  GREENS 

SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  With 
Coloured  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological 
Annals.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

“  To  say  that  Mr.  Green’s  is  better  than  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  would  be  to  convey  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  its  merits.  It  stands  alone  as  the  one  general 
history  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  which  all  others,  if 
young  and  old  arc  wise,  will  be  speedily  and  surely  set 
aside.”— A  cademy. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  E.  A. 

Freeman,  D.C.L.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  extra  fcp. 
8vo.  with  5  Coloured  Maps,  6s. 


CAMEOS  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “The  Heir  of 
Rcdclyfle.”  Third  Edition,  3  vols.  extra  fcp.  8vo.  each  5s. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Narrated  in  a 

Series  of  Historical  Selections  from  the  best  Authorities. 
Edited  and  arranged  by  E.  M.  SEWELL  and  CHARLOTTE 
M.  Yonge.  2  vols.  crown  8yo.  each  Os. 


MATHEMATICAL  WORKS. 

By  the  Kev.  BARNARD  SMITH,  M.A. 

ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  Thir- 

teenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC  for  tie  Use  of  Schools. 

New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd _ KEY,  8s.  6d. 

EXERCISES  in  ARITHMETIC.  With 

ANSWERS.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  Separately. 
Part  I.,  Is.  Part  II.,  Is — ANSWERS,  Gd. 

SHILLING  BOOK  of  ARITHMETIC. 

For  National  and  Elementary  Schools,  18mo.  Separately, 
Part  I.,  2d.  Part  II. ,3d.  Part  III.,  7d.  With  Answers, 
18mo.  Is.  Gd — KEY,  Is.  Gd. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  in  ARITH- 

METIC.  In  Four  Parts.  New  Edition,  18mo.  Is.  Gd. 
Ditto,  with  Answers,  18mo.  Is.  9d— KEY,  ISmo.  4s.  6d. 


SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  of  ARITH- 

METIC.  ISmo.  39.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each  10d.,  and  Part 
HI.,  Is — KEY,  complete,  18mo.tis.6d.  ;  or  Three  Parts, 
each  2s.  Gd. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  of  ARITH- 

METIC  ;  its  Principles  and  Application.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Written  expressly  for  Standard  V.in  National 
Schools.  Fourth  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  sewed,  3d. 


A  CHART  of  the  METRIC  SYSTEM, 

for  School  Walls.  Third  Edition,  with  a  full-length 
Metre  Measure,  sub-divided  into  Decimetres.  Centimetres, 
and  Millimetres.  On  roller.  Is.  6d. ;  on  roller,  mounted 
and  varnished,  3s.  6d. 

Also  a  SMALL  CHART,  on  Card.  Id. 


EASY  LESSONS  in  ARITHMETIC. 

Combining  Exercises  in  Rending,  Writing.  Spelling,  and 
Dictation.  Part  I.  for  Standard  I.  in  National  Schools. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  sewed,  9d. 


EXAMINATION  CARDS  in  ARITH- 

METIC.  'With  Answers  and  Hints.  Standards  I.  and 
II.,  in  box.  Is.  Gd.  Standards  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  in  box, 
each  Is.  Gd.  Standard  VI.,  in  Two  Parts,  in  boxes, 
each  16.  Gd. 

By  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

EUCLID  for  COLLEGES  and  SCHOOLS. 

New  Edition,  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

MENSURATION  for  BEGINNERS. 

With  Examples.  New  Edition,  18mo.  29.  Gd. 


ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS.  With 

numerous  Examples.  New  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  Gd— 
KEY,  Gs.  Gd. 

TRIGONOMETRY  for  BEGINNERS. 

With  numerous  Examples.  New  Edition,  18mo.  2s.  Gd _ 

KEY,  8s.  Gd. 

MECHANICS  for  BEGINNERS.  With 

numerous  Examples.  New  Edition,  18mo.  4s.  6d. 


ALGEBRA  for  the  Use  of  COLLEGES 

and  SCHOOLS.  Seventh  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd— 
KE  Y,  10s.  6d. 


TPIE  THEORY  of  EQUATIONS. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Sixth 

Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s— KEY,  10s.  6d. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY  (A 

TREATISE  on).  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 


A  TREATISE  on  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

With  Examples.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS 

(A  TREATISE  on).  With  Examples.  Seventh  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  (A 

TREATISE  on).  With  Examples.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


EXAMPLES  of  ANALYTICAL 

GEOMETRY  of  THREE  DIMENSIONS.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  revised,  crown  bvo.  4s. 

ANALYTICAL  STATICS  (A  ,  TREA- 

TISE  on).  With  Examples.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

LAPLACE’S,  LAME’S,  and  BESSEL’S 

FUNCTIONS  (An  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on). 
Crown  bvo.  10s.  Gd. 


RESEARCHES  in  the  CALCULUS  of 

VARIATIONS.  8V0.6S. 


%*  CATALOGUES  of  MACMILLAN  8f  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS  forwarded  on  application. 
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FORTHCOMING  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


'TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  R.  L.  PLAYFAIR.  With  numerous  Facsimile  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  now  first  published. 

f>URMA,  PAST  and  PRESENT,  with  Per- 

sonnl  Reminiscences  of  the  Country.  By  Major-General  ALBERT 
FYTCHE,  C.S.I.,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma. 

TYHIVA.  By  Lieut.  Hugo  Stumm,  German 

Military  Attache  to  the  Khivan  Expedition.  Translated  from  the  German. 

TJNDER  the  BALKANS.  By R. JasperMore. 

With  a  Map  of  the  Country  adjacent  to  Philippopolis  and  Illustrations 
from  Photographs. 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  the  Misses 

*  ^  HORNER.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 


TTALLECK’S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

*** — New  Edition.  Edited  by  Sir  SHERSTON  BAKER,  Bart.  2  vols. 


(GENERAL  STAFF  DUTIES.  Vol.  I.  By 

BRONSART  TON  SCHELLENDORF.  Translated  by  Lieut.-Col.  HARE. 

XTOTES  on  CAVALRY  TACTICS.  By  a 

CAVALRY  OFFICER. 


QALVATOR  MUNDI  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the 

Saviour  of  all  Men  ?  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  COX. 

A  LL  SAINTS’  DAI",  and  other  SERMONS. 

By  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

THE  GOSPEL  of  HOME  LIFE.  By 

MARK  EVANS,  Author  of  “  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for 
Household  Use.” 

THE  FIGHT  of  FAITH:  Sermons.  By 

the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 

PRAYERS,  with  a  DISCOURSE  onPR  AYER. 

By  GEORGE  DAWSON,  M.A.  Edited  by  his  WIFE.  Fourth  Edition. 


JRVINGISM.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Miller. 


THE  STORY  of  RELIGION  in  ENGLAND. 

By  BROOKE  HERFORD. 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  in  NATURE. 

A  Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  of  the  VATICAN 

■*“  COUNCIL.  By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  MANNING. 


TENNYSON’S  WORKS.  Cabinet  Edition. 

■*-  Volume  XII.  HAROLD. 

THE  TENNYSON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Edited  by  EMILY  SHAKSPEAR. 

QTUDIES  in  TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS. 

^  By  HENRY  ELSDALE. 

COLLECTED  WORKS  of  SIR  HENRY 

TAYLOR.  Cabinet  Edition.  5  vols. 

Volume  I.  PHILIP  VAN  AItTEVELDE. 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR  ;  a  Novel.  By 

*  *  the  Author  of  “  Half  a  Dozen  Daughters.”  3  vols. 

A  NOBLE  QUEEN.  By  the  late  Colonel 

MEADOWS  TAYLOR.  3  vols. 

MARGARET  CHETWYND  :  a  Novel.  By 

SUSAN  MORLEY.  3  vols. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

QPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  By  Mr. 

^  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.R.S. 

THE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the 

SEA.  By  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  the  EXACT 

SCIENCES  EXPLAINED  to  the  NON-MATHEHATICAL.  By  Professor 
W.  KINGDON  CLIFFORD,  M.A. 

THE  BRAIN  as  an  ORGAN  of  MIND. 

By  H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


TTISTORY  of  the  EVOLUTION  of  MAN. 

By  Professor  ERNST  HAECKEL. 

CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  PSY- 

CHOLOGY.  By  Professor  T.  H.  ItIBOT.  Second  Edition,  revised. 

T-TYGTENE  and  the  LAWS  of  HEALTH. 

By  Professor  CORFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.). 


THE  BREAKFAST  and  SUPPER  TABLE, 

including  also  LUNCHEON  DISHES,  Economic  and  Wholesome,  for 
Every  Day  Meals.  By  MARY  HOOPER,  Author  of  “  Little  Dinners  ”  ; 
Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art. 


M”RS.  GILBERT  (formerly  Ann  Taylor), 

^  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  other  MEMORIALS  of.  New  Edition,!  vol. 


lYICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI  and  his  TIMES. 

^  By  Professor  VILLARI.  Translated  by  LINDA  VILLARI. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  FENIAN 

CONSPIRACY :  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By  JOHN 
RUTHERFORD.  2  vols. 

XTEW  READINGS  and  RENDERINGS  of 

SHAKESPEARE.  By  H.  HALFORD  VAUGHAN. 

QHAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 

^  ^  and  Art.  By  Professor  EDWARD  DOWDEN.  New  Edition. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  iESCHYLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSHEAD. 

TBPIC  of  HADES.  By  a  New  Writer, 

^  Author  of  “  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.”  Second  Edition. 

T  YRICS  of  LOVE.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 

New  Edition. 

T  ONDON  LYRICS.  By  Frederick  Locker. 

-* — *  Cheap  Edition. 

T-TOME  SONGS  for  QUIET  HOURS.  By 
TY  LESSING  and  BLESSED.  By  Mrs. 

G.  S.  REANEY,  Author  of  “  Waking  and  Working,”  &c. 

piXIE’S  ADVENTURES.  By  N.R.D’Anvers, 

Author  of  “  Little  Minnie’s  Troubles.” 

CHILDREN’S  TOYS.  By  T. William  Erle. 
THE  LITTLE  WONDERHORN.  By 

T>LUE  ROSES;  or,  Helen  Malinofska’s 

Marriage.  Fifth  Edition. 


Recently  published,  5s. 

FAMINES  in  INDIA:  their  Causes  and  Possible  Prevention. 

Being  the  Cambridge  University  Le  Bas  Prize  Essay,  1875.  B}r  A.  LUKYN  "WILLIAMS,  B.A. 

HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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TIIE  WAR. 

THE  numbers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  a  id  of  other 
troops  which  are  rapidly  approaching  the  seat  of  war, 
are  not  accurately  known.  The  estimate  of  180,000  men  is 
grossly  exaggerated  ;  but  probably  the  reinforcements  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance  to  replace  the  losses  of  the 
campaign.  The  regiments  of  the  Guard  are  no  doubt  in 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  trans¬ 
port  can  be  effected,  they  will  be  provided  with  the  proper 
complement  of  fresh  artillery.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the 
resources  of  the  Turks  must  have  been  in  great  measure 
exhausted  by  their  recent  efforts,  the  invader  may  yet, 
within  the  few  weeks  of  fine  weather  which  remain,  re¬ 
trieve  his  previous  failuros.  It  may  be  not  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  invade  Roumelia  through  Servia,  and  to  occupy 
Adrianople  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Ten  days 
ago,  English  Correspondents  in  the  Russian  camp,  while 
they  announced  that  Plevna  was  about  to  become  a  second 
Sedan,  thought  that,  after  the  capture  of  Osman  Pasha’s 
position  and  army,  a  decisive  advance  would  be  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  The  Russian  generals  and  those  who  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  cause  would  have  better  ground  for  san¬ 
guine  expectations  if  their  previous  defeats  could  have  been 
attributed  to  the  defective  quality  of  their  troops.  The 
Guard  may  be  superior  in  discipline  to  the  troops  of 
the  line ;  but,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  regimental 
officers,  it  will  not  be  better  commanded.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  who  has  displayed  no  military  ability, 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  advice  of  his  second  Staff 
Officer  to  that  of  the  veteran  whom  the  Emperor  had  os¬ 
tensibly  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  campaign. 
It  may  not  be  true  that  General  Levitzky  was  influenced 
by  jealousy  when  he  withheld  reinforcements  from  General 
SkObeleff,  who  alone  among  Russian  generals  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  present  war.  It  is  only  certain 
that  the  repeated  attacks  on  Plevna  were  a  series 
of  mistakes,  committed  by  the  Grand  Duke  and  his 
principal  officers.  Believers  in  Nemesis  might  say  that 
disaster  was  invited  by  the  presumptuous  bad  taste 
of  promising  Plevna  as  a  birthday  gift  to  the  Emperor, 
who  presided  over  the  bloody  pageant  in  a  grand  stand 
erected  for  the  occasion.  The  comparatively  unam¬ 
bitious  mode  of  attack  by  regular  approaches  may  perhaps 
succeed  ;  but  the  time  which  has  been  lost  is  more  precious 
to  the  Russians  than  to  the  Turks. 

The  uniform  tenor  of  the  late  accounts  from  the  seat 
of  war  is  even  more  surprising  than  any  separate  exploit 
of  the  Turkish  armies.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia,  in  attack 
or  defence,  the  Russians  have  suffered  a  long  series  of 
defeats.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  Ardalian,  which  was 
taken  or  bought  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  has  been 
recovered ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
general  retreat  within  their  own  frontier,  the  Russian 
commanders  must  evacuate  the  fort.  Mehemet  Ali 
advances  with  unaccountable  slowness,  but  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  he  has  apparently  never  failed  to  succeed  in 
the  numerous  skirmishes  which  have  occurred.  Even 
Suleiman,  whose  perverse  delay  in  the  Shipka  Pass  must 
almost  certainly  be  caused  by  criminal  jealousy,  professes 
to  have  obtained  some  unprofitable  advantages  against  his 
immediate  opponents.  His  report  of  the  capture  of  the 
principal  Russian  fort  may  have  been  literally  true  when 
it  was  despatched ;  but  the  result  must  have  caused  severe 


disappointment  at  Constantinople.  The  strategy  of  the  Turks 
outside  Plevna  might  be  thought  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Russians  if  their  generals  had  not  contrived  in  almost  every 
combat  to  be  superior  in  numbers.  The  absence  of  any 
vigorous  attempt  to  relieve  Plevna  implies  either  gross  in¬ 
capacity  or  an  unsuspected  deficiency  of  force.  If  it  is  true 
that  Mehemet  Ali  disposes  of  100,000  men,  he  ought  many 
days  ago  to  have  attacked  the  Czarewitch  at  Biela  with 
overwhelming  numbers.  The  operation  would  have  been 
comparatively  safe,  because,  in  case  of  failure,  the  Turkish 
general  would  have  had  a  line  of  retreat  open  to  Rustchuk. 
Thus  far  the  only  great  military  ability  displayed  on 
either  side  has  been  shown  by  Osman  Pasha.  His  presence 
and  the  existence  of  his  army  were  first  made  known  to 
the  Russians  two  months  ago,  when  he  suddenly  occupied 
Plevna,  where  the  Russian  staff  had  neglected  to  antici¬ 
pate  him.  He  immediately  began  to  convert  his  position 
into  an  intrenched  camp,  which  has  since  almost  assumed 
the  dimensions  of  a  fortress.  On  the  24th  of  July  he  re¬ 
pelled  a  feeble  attack,  inflicting  considerable  loss  on  the 
enemy.  A  week  later  he  gave  the  Russians  a  heavy  defeat, 
which  at  once  changed  their  whole  plan  of  campaign. 
Osman  Pasha  seems  not  to  have  been  intimidated  by  the 
histrionic  exhibition  which  accompanied  the  desperate 
assault  delivered  on  the  Emperor’s  fcstival-dav.  He  has 
the  merit  of  appreciating  the  almost  unequalled  valour  of 
his  soldiers ;  and  up  to  the  present  time  his  demands  on 
their  endurance  have  not  proved  excessive. 

One  of  the  numerous  proofs  that  the  calculations  of  the 
Russian  Staff  have  been  utterly  disappointed  is  supplied 
by  the  considerable  part  which  the  Roumanian  troops  have 
taken  in  the  attack  on  Plevna.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  the  offers  of  Prince  Charles  were  slighted.  He 
has  now  such  satisfaction  as  he  may  derive  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  his  alliance  has  been  found  indispensable,  and 
that  some  thousands  of  his  soldiers  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  a  quarrel  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  The 
Servians  have  perhaps  still  time  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours.  It  is  significantly  stated  that  within 
a  few  days,  and  probably  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Pievna,  the  Servian  agent  at  Constantinople  has  been 
directed  not  to  break  off  relations  with  the  Porte.  If  fortune 
should  declare  itself  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Turks,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  tardy  hesitation  of  Servia  would 
secure  impunity  for  hostile  designs.  If  punishment  could 
fall  exclusively  on  the  Prince  and  his  Ministers,  no  mis¬ 
fortune  would  be  greater  than  they  deserve  for  their  per¬ 
fidious  disregard  of  the  treaty  which  was  granted  to  their 
solicitations  at  the  instance  of  the  Great  Powers.  The 
peasantry,  who  would  be  the  real  sufferers  by  a  Turkish 
invasion,  may  afterwards  exact  vengeance  from  their 
worthless  rulers.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  one  of 
the  results  of  the  present  complications  were  a  revival  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  rival  dynasty  of  Kara  George. 
Greece  also  will  hesitate  as  long  as  it  is  possible  that  a 
defeat  of  the  Russians  might  leave  the  Turks  at  liberty 
during  the  winter  to  deal  separately  with  their  minor 
assailants.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Derby  has 
acted  judiciously  in  demanding  from  Greece  a  promise  of 
neutrality  which  the  Government  was  perhaps  justified  in 
withholding.  Intervention  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
effectual  when  it  is  not  to  be  supported  either  by  promises 
or  by  threats.  The  English  Government  will  not  interpose 
forcibly  between  Greece  and  Turkey;  and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  as  a  reward  of 
neutrality  territorial  concessions  to  which  the  Porte  will 
not  voluntarily  consent. 

There  is  probably  some  foundation  for  the  confident 
statement  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  proposed  to  Connt 
Andkassy  some  kind  of  mediation.  The  visit  of  Count 
Monster  to  Salzburg,  immediately  after  a  visit  to  Lord 
Derry,  confirms  the  belief  that  some  negotiation  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Count  Andrassy  will  scarcely  adopt  any  German 
proposals  which  may  be  made  in  the  interest  of  Russia; 
and  statesmen  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  the  in¬ 
utility  of  disposing  of  the  Turks  without  first  consulting 
them.  Although  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  Germany 
may  have  been  invited  by  Russia,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
would  assuredly  not  make  peace  except  on  terms  which  the 
success  of  his  arms  has  not  hitherto  entitled  him  to  demand. 
The  German  Government  has  taken  informal  opportunities 
of  contradicting  reports  that  it  had  urged  Roumania  and 
Servia  to  take  the  field ;  and,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  interview  with  Count  Andrassy,  it  is 
once  more  semi-official]  v  stated  that  the  alliance  of  the  three 
Emperors  is  not  of  an  offensive  character.  The  Turks  have 
with  criminal  folly  drawn  upon  themselves  a  just  and  in¬ 
dignant  remonstrance  from  the  German  and  French  Go¬ 
vernments.  The  culprits  who  were  last  year  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  their  complicity  in  the 
murder  of  the  Consuls  at  Salonica  have  been  seen  in  that 
town  in  full  liberty.  The  Turkish  Ministers  reply  by  the 
lame  excuse  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  remove 
the  prisoners  from  Widdin,  and  that  the  Governor 
of  Salonica  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
It  might  be  proper  to  remove  prisoners  from  a  for¬ 
tress  threatened  with  a  siege ;  but  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  restoring  them  to  their  home,  which  was 
also  the  scene  of  their  crime.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  is  fully  entitled  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  wanton 
outrage.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  the  notorious  Chefket 
Pasha  has  been  appointed  to  a  command  in  Europe.  If  the 
statement  is  true,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Turkish  Ministers  should  offer  a  deliberate  affront  to  the 
neutral  Powers,  and  especially  to  England.  But  for  the 
cruelties  which  are  still  practised  in  Bulgaria,  and  for  the 
impunity  enjoyed  by  the  perpetrators,  the  sympathy  for  a 
gallant  defence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attributes  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  v'ould  be  intelligible, 
even  if  it  is  erroneous.  The  deep)  grief  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  feels  at  the  dissent  of  the  clergy  from  his  opinions 
may  not  improbably  express  itself  in  proposals  for  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  can  only  punish  the 
inhabitants  of  London  by  threatening  them  with  a 
Metropolitan  Corporation.  The  Hungarians,  who  think 
less  of  oppressed  Christians  in  Turkey  and  more  of  them¬ 
selves,  show,  by  the  questions  addressed  to  the  Ministry, 
their  unabated  good  will  to  the  Turkish  cause.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  spite  of  his  sympathies  with  his 
friend,  who  is  in  some  versions  of  the  speech  called  his 
ally,  will  not  venture  on  a  direct  conflict  with  Hungarian 
patriotism.  In  default  of  an  armistice,  the  belligerents 
will  fight  their  quarrel  out,  until  the  approach  of  winter 
compels  the  invader  to  decide  between  Roumania  and 
Bulgaria  in  his  choice  of  winter  quarters. 


MARSHAL  MACM  AEON’S  ADDRESS. 

IT  is  not  wonderful  that  the  moderate  Republicans 
should  be  more  enraged  at  Marshal  MacMahon’s  address 
than  the  advanced  Republicans.  That  they  are  so  is  plain 
from  the  article  which  is  expected  to  bring  a  prosecution 
upon  M.  John  Lemoinne.  In  comparison  with  the  wrath 
of  the  Constitutional  Academician,  the  articles  in  the 
Radical  journals  are  mildness  itself.  There  are  two  con¬ 
siderations  which  go  to  explain  this  difference.  One  is  that 
the  insult  to  Parliamentary  government  conveyed  in  the 
manifesto  comes  more  home  to  the  moderate  Republicans 
than  to  men  who  are  only  newly  converted  to  belief  in 
Parliamentaiy  government.  The  other  is  that  the  disasters 
which  the  Manifesto  may  conceivably  bring  upon  the  French 
nation  will  be  more  ruinous  to  the  moderate  Republicans  than 
to  the  Radicals.  M.  Lemoinne  and  his  friends  have  been 
hoping  that  France  had  passed  out  of  the  revolutionary 
stage,  that  the  old  revolutionary  methods  which  had  been 
employed  indifferently  by  Bourbons,  Bonapartes,  and  Red 
Republicans,  were  finally  laid  aside,  and  that  in  future  no 


troubles  that  might  be  awaiting  the  country  would  affect 
the  representative  character  of  its  institutions.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  might  be  well  or  ill  administered,  but  it  would 
at  all  events  be  administered  on  Parliamentary  lines. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  Marshal’s  address,  this  hope 
is  at  an  end.  So  long  as  he  is  President  of  the  Repnblic, 
Frenchmen  are  no  more  living  under  Parliamentary 
Government  than  they  were  in  the  most  absolute 
days  of  Napoleon  III.  Indeed,  so  far  as  appear¬ 
ances  go,  Marshal  MacMauon  is  more  absolute  than 
Napoleon  III.  ever  was.  In  the  prosperous  days  of 
the  Empire,  before  the  Mexican  expedition  had  been 
thought  of,  and  when  M.  Emile  Ollivier  did  not  dream 
of  coming  greatness,  the  Emperor  took  very  good  care  that 
the  Corp  Legislatif  should  not  be  a  source  of  inconvenience 
to  the  Executive ;  but  he  never  went  so  far  as  to  tell  the  elec¬ 
tors  that  he  intended  to  pay  no  attention  to  their  wishes, 
unless  they  happened  to  square  with  his  own.  This  is 
what  Marshal  MacMahon  has  done.  The  President  of  a 
Republic  has  rushed  in  where  an  autocratic  Emperor  feared 
to  tread.  Hostile  elections  will  be  unfortunate,  the  Marshal 
says,  for  Prance,  which  will  thereby  become  an 
object  of  distrust  to  Europe ;  but  they  will  not 
make  the  slightest  alteration  in  his  plans.  The 
greater  the  danger,  the  more  imperative  is  his  duty 
to  see  his  subjects  safe  through  it.  If  the  new  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  contains  a  majority  opposed  to  his 
policy,  the  Marshal’s  position  will  be  that  of  a  commander 
who  sees  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  fortress  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  is  nerved  by  the  spectacle  to  a  more 
strenuous  defence  of  the  citadel.  The  foe  may  summon 
him  to  surrender,  but  he  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  No 
matter  what  the  complexion  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
may  be,  he  will  not  abandon  the  post  in  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  has  placed  him.  His  function  in  the  country  is  to 
defend  Conservative  interests,  and  he  will  continue  to 
discharge  that  function  with  the  support  of  the  Senate  and 
of  his  present  Cabinet.  It  seems  never  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  Marshal’s  mind  that,  though  a  country  may 
undoubtedly  be  its  own  worst  enemy,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  Republican  or  constitutional  government  for  a  little 
knot  of  men  to  insist  on  protecting  it  against  itself.  His 
idea  of  France  is  that  she  is  still  an  infant  who,  if  she  is 
consulted  as  to  her  future  by  her  guardians,  is  consulted 
out  of  mere  politeness.  A  well-behaved  child  will  have  no 
will  on  the  subject  but  theirs,  aud  then  she  is  sure  of 
happiness.  A  petulant  child  may  oppose  the  suggestions 
of  her  guardians,  and  thus  store  up  discomfort  for  herself ; 
but  she  will  not  iu  the  least  influence  their  decisions  as  to 
what  is  best  for  her.  The  assumption  of  this  tone  by  a 
respectable  soldier  who  knows  nothing  of  politics,  but  has 
unfortunately  been  entrusted  with  the  supreme  conduct 
of  political  affairs,  is  naturally  most  irritating  to  the 
party  which  is  most  strictly  Parliamentary.  It  does 
not  shock  a  Radical  nearly  so  mnch  as  it  shocks  a 
moderate  Republican.  It  is  vexing  of  course  to  see  power 
in  the  hands  of  his  adversary  instead  of  in  his  own  hands ; 
but  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  propriety 
in  the  Marshal’s  theory  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  an 
extreme  Republican  President  might  use  language  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Manifesto  after  an  election  which 
had  shown  that  the  country  contained  a  monarchical 
majority.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  cases  would 
be  that  no  one  but  Marshal  MacMahon  would  be  so  unwise 
as  to  use  this  language  before  an  election. 

The  long  conflict  to  which  the  Marshal’s  address — if  it 
is  not  a  mere  blundering  piece  of  electioneering— commits 
the  French  nation  is  far  fuller  of  promise  for  the  Radicals 
than  for  the  moderate  Republicans.  The  prospects  of  the 
Opposition  will  be  mainly  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
Radicals.  The  Republican  party — supposing  it  to  represent 
a  decided  majority  of  the  nation — cannot  fail  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Marshal,  provided  that  they  play  their  cards 
prudently.  The  efforts  of  the  Government  will  be  chiefly 
directed  to  provoking  them  into  throwing  away  their 
chances  by  indulgence  in  some  violent  demonstration. 
Consequently  the  most  important  man  in  the  Republican 
party,  the  man  who  will  really  lead  it,  no  matter  who  may 
be  the  nominal  leader,  will  be  the  man  who  is  best  able  to 
keep  the  Radicals  quiet.  His  influence  in  the  counsels  of 
the  party  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  Marshal’s  action. 
So  long  as  the  Marshal  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  chief  places  in 
the  Republican  party  naturally  fell  to  those  who  were  most 
likely  to  maintain  this  good  accord.  But  nowthat  all  thought 
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of  so  much  as  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Marshal  and  the 
majority  must  be  given  up,  this  distinction  naturally  passes 
to  those  who  can  prevent  the  more  excitable  section  of  the 
party  from  pushing  matters  to  extremities.  If  to  keep  the 
Radicals  quiet  be  the  principal  work  of  the  Republican 
leader,  it  would  plainly  be  useless,  so  long  as  the  Marshal 
remains  President,  to  look  for  him  among  politicians  whom 
the  Radicals  neither  love  nor  respect.  It  is  only  natural 
that  M.  Gambetta’s  organ  should  say,  “  We,  who  like 
“  clearly  defined  positions,  think  this  Manifesto  of  inestim- 
“  able  value,”  and  assign  as  a  reason  for  thus  thinking, 
that  it  “  discourages  all  who  may  still  have  cherished  the 
hope  “  of  offering  a  compromise,  of  proposing  a  treaty  of 
“  peace  after  battle.”  The  Radicals  do  not  desire  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  Marshal  should  yield  some¬ 
thing  and  the  Opposition  something,  and  the  solution 
should  again  be  found  in  a  Left  Centre  Ministry  ;  and  they 
are  not  specially  distressed  at  seeing  such  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  made  more  and  more  impossible  every  fresh  time 
that  the  Marshal  opens  his  lips. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  Marshal’s  scheme  of  resistance 
is  the  part  assigned  to  the  Senate.  Soon  after  the  16th  of 
May  he  stated  that,  if  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  were  opposed  to  him,  he  should  make  no 
further  opposition  ;  and  there  maybe  something  significant 
in  this  introduction  of  the  Senate  into  the  Manifesto.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Marshal  will  find 
the  Senate  the  submissive  and  devoted  body  which  he  appa¬ 
rently  expects  to  find  it.  It  supported  him  on  the  question 
of  a  dissolution ;  but  then  it  had  two  very  fair  grounds  for 
doing  so,  neither  of  which  will  apply  in  the  future.  The 
majority  iu  the  Senate  might  feel  a  genuine  doubt 
whether  the  Marshal  would  not  carry  the  elections  ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  being  beaten,  it  would  always  be  open 
to  them  to  say  that  they  had  wished  to  give  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  giving  an  unmistakable  judgment  on 
the  issue  between  the  Marshal  and  the  late  Chamber. 
Neither  of  these  pleas  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  siding 
with  the  Marshal  against  a  newly  elected  Chamber.  In 
default  of  them,  it  may  appear  to  some  wavering  Senators 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  re-election  will  be  to  resist  the 
Marshal’s  resolution  to  defy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  thereby  to  prove  that,  in  yielding  to  him  last  summer, 
they  really  intended  to  do  the  Opposition  a  good  turn. 
What  will  Marshal  MacMahon  do  if  he  finds  the  Senate  as 
well  as  the  Chamber  faithless  ? 


THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

I]^NGLISH  benevolence,  always  capricious  in  its  ont- 
-4  pourings,  has  at  length  recognized  the  greatest  dis¬ 
aster  that  has  within  living  memory  befallen  the  human 
race.  A  portion  of  the  officious  philanthropy  that  busies 
itself  with  picturesque  suffering  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  has  been  directed  to  the  famine- stricken  com¬ 
munities  of  Southern  India.  The  fact  that  a  population 
of  fully  twenty  millions  of  British  subjects  has  for  three 
years  been  deprived,  owing  to  abnormal  seasons,  of 
its  ordinary  means  of  support,  and  is  now  in  consider¬ 
able  risk  of  being  starved  to  death,  has  slowly  worked 
itself  into  the  British  understanding,  and  is  beginning,  it 
may  be  hoped,  to  be  in  some  measure  adequately  realized 
by  the  more  thoughtful  sections  of  English  society.  Money 
is  coming  in  from  day  to  day,  and  a  remittance,  large 
enough  not  to  be  insultingly  inadequate,  has  already  been 
forwarded  to  the  scene  of  the  calamity.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  if  anything  in  the  least  worthy  either 
of  the  giver  or  the  occasion  is  to  be  achieved,  a  yet 
richer  vein  of  national  munificence  must  be  struck ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scanty  dole  hitherto  dealt  out  by 
the  English  nation  to  its  greatest  dependency  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  large  measure,  by  the  difficulty  which  is 
felt  by  Englishmen  in  grasping  the  true  natui-e  of  the 
occasion,  and  by  the  doubt  generally  entertained  whether 
the  money  subscribed  can  be  put  to  any  useful  purpose. 
The  hesitation  which  the  Government  of  India  displayed  at 
the  outset  in  sanctioning  the  appeal  to  private  charity  may 
not  unnaturally  have  strengthened  the  misgivings  which 
were  already  checking  the  flow  of  contributions,  wdiich  led 
many  people  not  to  give  at  all,  and  many  more  to  give  less 
than  they  would,  if  they  could  be  assured  that  their  gift 
would  be  really  of  use  in  alleviating  misery.  It  is  of  real  im¬ 
portance,  then,  that  Englishmen  should  understand  what  the 
real  nature  of  the  position  is,  and  what  are  the  purposes  to 


which  money  charitably  subscribed  in  this  country  will  be 
put.  If  they  were  thoroughly  informed  on  these  points, 
they  would  not,  uro  believe,  be  slow  in  marking  their 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  by  an  exceptional  munifi¬ 
cence. 

What,  then,  is  the  aim  which  the  Madras  Committee 
propose  to  themselves,  and  for  which  the  charitable  co¬ 
operation  of  England  is  invited  ?  The  case  appears  to 
stand  thus.  In  the  nine  especially  afflicted  districts  a 
population  of  fifteen  millions  may  be  regarded  as  famine- 
stricken.  In  Mysore  another  five  millions  are  in  an 
equally  deplorable  plight.  Here  at  least  half  the  entire 
population  is  dependent  on  imported  food;  prices  are 
between  three  and  four  times  the  normal  rates ;  the  entire 
agricultural  class  is  thrown  out  of  work  ;  huge  masses  of 
people,  between  four  and  five  millions,  are  kept  alive  only 
by  Government  aid ;  and  this  aid  is  so  imperfectly  afforded 
that  upwards  of  half  a  million  have  already  perished,  and 
observers  on  the  spot  have  calculated,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  not  without  good  cause,  that  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
number  is  likely  to  be  swept  away  before  the  pressure  has 
ceased.  Besides  these  acutely  afflicted  districts  there  is  a 
population  of  above  five  millions  wrhich  is  “  partially  dis- 
“  tressed,”  where  crops  have  mostly  failed,  where  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  high  prices  reign,  and  where  very  general 
suffering  and  increased  mortality  call  for  stringent  mea¬ 
sures  of  relief.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  population  of  some 
five-and-twenty  millions  with  all  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  life  thrown  out  of  gear,  with  its  accustomed  food  supply 
gone,  with  half  at  least  of  its  numbers  dependent  on  im¬ 
ported  grain,  with  prices  three  or  four  times  the  usual  rates, 
and  with  the  public  health  radically  impaired  by  want,  dis¬ 
ease,  exposure,  the  breaking  up  of  home  life,  the  crowding 
upon  public  works,  and  all  the  other  miseries  incidental 
to  State  charity.  It  is  only  by  strenuous  exertions  and  by 
constant  vigilance  that,  under  such  circumstances,  some 
catastrophe  on  a  monster  scale  can  be  averted.  At  least 
five  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  food  have  to  be  carried 
every  day  into  that  distressed  region,  and  this  is  a  strain 
which  the  Madras  railway  system  is  barely  adequate  to 
meet.  Yet  any  failure  to  meet  it  would  precipitate  a  crisis 
and  doom  thousands  to  certain  death.  This  terrible  effort 
must  go  on  till  January  at  least,  and  till  then  the  anxieties 
of  the  Government  must  be  grave  indeed.  Any  accident 
which  checked  the  arrival  of  grain  at  the  Madras  ports,  or 
its  transmission  up  the  country  by  the  several  lines  of 
railway,  would  produce  a  state  of  things  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  utterly  unable  to  confront.  All  that  it  can 
do  is  to  facilitate  locomotion  in  every  possible  way,  stimulate 
trade,  both  in  its  great  centres  and  in  each  little  rivulet 
by  which  supplies  find  their  way  into  the  country,  and 
provide  sustenance,  under  the  hard  and  fast  conditions 
essential  to  a  gigantic  system  of  State  relief  administered 
by  a  very  poor  Government,  for  such  portions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  are  absolutely  uuableto  keep  themselves  alive.  How 
farthe  Government  has  satisfactorily  discharged  this  anxious 
and  difficult  task  is  a  question  which  will  have  hereafter  to 
be  discussed.  The  fact  that  half  a  million  of  lives  have 
already  been  sacrificed,  and  that  far  greater  losses  are 
apprehended,  appears,  till  some  explanation  is  aflorded,  to 
intimate  that  the  success  has  been  but  partial ;  still  this  is 
what  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  have 
undertaken  to  do,  and  they  must  be  left  to  acquit  them¬ 
selves  of  their  responsibility  without  interference  from  any 
private  source.  Any  attempt  to  supplement  the  actual 
work  of  Government  would  probably  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  work  of  watching  and  regulating  the  foreign 
supplies  of  food  and  of  feeding  the  destitute  classes  is  one 
that  the  official  rulers  of  the  countiy  can  alone  perform, 
and  in  the  performance  of  that  they  ask  for  no  assistance. 

Mr.  Eawcett  has  been  protesting  at  Salisbury  against 
imposing  a  tax  on  this  country  to  relieve  the  drain  on  the 
Indian  Treasury,  and  has  expressed  a  fear  that,  if  this 
principle  were  once  established,  it  would  make  the  natives 
indifferent  to  stringent  measures  against  recurring  famines. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is 
not  to  put  the  Government  of  India  in  funds  that  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  wanted.  The  pressure  of  the  expense,  ten 
millions  at  the  least,  will  no  doubt  be  enormous,  and  may 
augment  the  public  debt  so  seriously  as  to  call  for 
aid  from  the  English  Exchequer.  But  in  the  meanwhile 
the  want  of  ready  money  is  not  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  Indian  Government  has  to  deal.  If 
it  refrains  from  spending,  it  is  because,  looking  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  guardian  of  the  national  treasury,  it  feels 
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that  the  limits  of  lawful  expenditure  have  been  reached. 
The  subscriptions  raised  in  England  will  not,  we  may  rest 
assured,  be  merged  in  the  larger  outlay  to  which  the 
Government  is  already  pledged  and  which  it  is  ready  to 
incnr.  On  what  grounds,  then,  is  an  appeal  to  private 
benevolence  in  this  country  considered  desirable  ?  It  is 
desirable,  we  answer,  first  on  sentimental  grounds.  We 
cannot  afford  to  disappoint,  to  shock,  to  outrage  those  who 
have  a  good  right  to  consider  themselves  entitled  to  our 
regard.  As  a  nation  we  throw  ourselves  with  ostentations 
alacrity  into  any  scene  of  exceptional  distress,  however 
remote  that  scene  may  be,  and  however  little  connexion  we 
may  have  with  the  sufferers.  We  have  constituted  our¬ 
selves  hospital  attendants  to  every  army  that  marches 
to  the  field.  British  ambulances  wait  on  Turkish, 
Roumanian,  Russian  sufferers.  British  funds  are  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  refugees  from  an  occupied  district,  for 
the  needy  classes  in  a  beleaguered  city,  for  the  victims  of  a 
great  conflagration,  for  the  struggling  agricultural  classes 
at  the  close  of  a  campaign.  This  being  our  code  of  social 
ethics,  there  would  be  a  horrible  inconsistency  in  leaving 
a  scene  of  widespread  suffering,  not  less  agonizing  than 
the  bloodiest  battle-field — suffering,  too,  that  falls  on  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  fellow-subjects — without  a  word  or  act  of 
commiseration.  For  three  years  that  afflicted  community 
has  been  sinking  from  one  depth  of  misery  to  another,  and 
England  has  scarcely  stirred  from  her  opulence,  her  splen¬ 
dour,  her  luxury,  to  notice  the  disaster.  A  pompous  cere¬ 
monial,  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  famine-stricken 
nation,  had  squandered  a  portion  of  its  scanty  funds  in 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  the  Queen  of  England  was 
Empress  of  Hindustan,  and  that  the  Hindus,  no  less  than 
the  English,  were  the  subjects  of  her  Raj.  Those  for 
whose  benefit  the  splendid  pageant  was  primarily  intended 
might  well  be  astonished  and  horrified  at  the  apathy  with 
which  an  Imperial  nation  regarded  the  afflictions  of  a 
subject  race.  A  profound  discouragement  was  rapidly 
spreading  amid  all  classes,  official  and  lay,  native 
and  European.  English  officers,  whose  powers  had 
been  for  months  overtaxed,  and  who  had  subscribed 
largely  from  their  private  means  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
around  them,  began  to  think  that  the  ear  of  the  mother- 
country  had  waxed  dull,  and  her  heart  cold,  and  that  their 
exertions  and  privations  were  disregarded  and  despised  by 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens  at  home.  The  native 
press  directed  a  not  undeserved  sarcasm  at  thenarrowness, 
forgetfulness,  and  caprice  of  English  charity,  and  at  the 
hollowness  of  English  protestations  of  national  respon¬ 
sibility.  Feelings  of  this  kind,  however  fundamentally  un¬ 
just,  are  not  the  less  real  political  dangers  in  a  country 
like  India,  where  we  hold  our  own,  to  a  Jai’ge  extent,  by 
our  successful  appeal  to  the  national  imagination :  and  it 
would  have  been  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  blunder  to 
allow  so  fitting  an  occasion  for  a  friendly  and  humane  act 
to  pass  without  availing  ourselves  of  it  in  a  manner  befit¬ 
ting  a  powerful,  wealthy,  and  humane  nation. 

But  it  is  not  on  sentimental  grounds  alone  that  the 
British  subscription  is  to  be  commended ;  never  yet 
was  there  an  occasion  on  which  money  could  be 
more  profitably  employed,  or  on  which  the  luxurious 
classes  might  with  better  reason  abate  some  items  of 
their  luxury  to  solace  the  wretchedness  of  a  whole 
community.  The  Government  of  India  must  of  course, 
if  it  wishes  to  avoid  immediate  bankruptcy,  prescribe 
to  itself  the  most  rigid  rules  in  the  distribution  of  l’e- 
lief ;  none  but  the  absolutely  necessitous  can  get  any 
relief  at  all,  and  then  only  under  the  most  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have,  we  must 
fear,  perished  under  the  severity  of  the  test ;  yet  the  rulers 
of  India  are  not  inhumane,  and  economy  is  no  doubt  a 
primary  duty  with  the  administrators  of  a  poverty-stricken 
country.  But,  this  being  so,  it  follows  that  outside  the 
line  laid  down  by  Government  there  must  be  a  wide  fringe 
of  suffering  only  a  shade  less  acute  than  that  which 
Government  recognizes.  For  three  years  the  poor  of 
Madras  (and  the  poverty  in  the  Eastern  capitals  is  of  an 
especially  squalid  order)  have  been  sinking  under  the 
weight  of  famine  prices;  large  classes  of  persons  are  pre¬ 
vented  by  caste  or  custom  or  inveterate  prejudice  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  Government  relief ;  the  nume¬ 
rous  charitable  institutions  which  in  normal  times  do  a 
good  work  in  rendering  life  just  tolerable  to  the  poor  have 
been  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  their  attempt  to  meet  the 
emergency  ;  private  individuals  have  given  till  they  have 
no  more  to  give.  The  whole  of  society,  from  top  to 


bottom,  is  paralysed  with  want  and  misery.  Here,  surely, 
if  charity  is  ever  to  play  a  part  in  our  national  proceedings, 
is  an  occasion  when  we  ought  as  a  nation  to  give,  aud 
give  largely,  to  those  whom  an  unprecedented  com¬ 
bination  of  events  has  plunged  into  unexpected  misery. 
Three  such  summers  in  sequence  have  never  been  known 
for  a  century,  and  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  known 
again  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  now  alive.  The  distress  is 
exceptional,  and  such  as  no  ordinary  prudence  could  have 
averted.  We  may  trust  the  Governor  of  Madras  and  the 
Relief  Committee  to  administer  our  alms  so  as  neither  to 
demoralize  the  deserving  nor  to  encourage  that  large  class 
who  are  always  anxious  to  live  at  any  one’s  expense  rather 
than  their  own.  The  establishment  of  orphanages,  and 
the  advancing  of  funds  to  agriculturists  for  the  purchase 
of  seed,  implements,  or  bullocks,  are  channels  of  expendi¬ 
ture  in  which  any  humane  person  may  rejoice  to  think  that 
his  contribution  is  running.  The  details  can  of  course  be 
settled  only  by  those  who  are  on  the  spot  and  conversant 
with  the  classes  concerned  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  justify 
a  general  and  hearty  subscription  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  give  those  who  have  already  subscribed  a  satis¬ 
factory  assurance  that  their  contribution  will  find  its  way, 
in  the  most  wise  and  advantageous  shape,  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nates  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 


THE  SOCIALIST  CONGRESSES. 

rpWO  Socialist  Congresses  which  have  lately  met  at 
Ghent  and  Verviers  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  proceedings  briefly  reported  in  London  papers. 
Some  readers  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  at  the 
importance  which  is  attached  to  the  ravings  of  a  few 
mutinous  workmen  ;  but  it  is  well  to  learn  more  cheaply 
than  by  such  experiments  as  the  Paris  Commune  or  the 
American  railway  riots  the  theories  which  exercise  a  vague 
influence  over  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  working 
community.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
those  members  of  the  Congresses  who  earn  an  honest 
pittance  by  reporting  their  proceedings  throw  the  modest 
remuneration  which  they  receive  into  the  common  stock. 
The  speeches  and  resolutions  are  chiefly  interesting  as  bold 
reductions  to  absurdity  of  propositions  which  are  either 
affirmed  or  hinted  at  by  social  reformers  of  higher  preten¬ 
sions.  All  the  numerous  sects  of  Socialists  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  private  property  should  be  transferred  from  its 
present  owners  either  to  the  State  or  to  undefined  groups 
of  associated  workmen.  Solemn  economists  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  “  the  idle  rich  ”  would  adopt  the  same 
principle  if  they  both  examined  their  meaning,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  Every  person  who 
possesses  the  smallest  fragment  of  realized  property  is 
idle  as  far  as  his  actual  accumulations  are  concerned, 
though  he  may  at  the  same  time  "work  hard  for  more.  A 
workman  with  a  fewr  pounds  in  a  Savings  Bank  or  a  Free¬ 
hold  Land  Society  is,  in  respect  of  his  ownership,  one  of  the 
idle  rich.  A  still  more  paradoxical  resolution  pledged  the 
members  of  the  Verviers  Congress  to  assist  every  insur¬ 
rection  in  every  country,  whatever  may  be  its  motives  or 
pretexts.  Votes  of  sympathy  were  passed  to  the  promoters 
of  various  abortive  disturbances  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Bern, 
and  at  Benevento  ;  and  “  the  insurrection  of  the  people  of 
“  the  United  States  during  the  last  railway  strike  ”  re¬ 
ceived  its  due  meed  of  applause.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
remember  that  the  Federal  troops,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sup¬ 
pressed  the  riots  by  force.  In  Socialist  language,  no 
man  who  has  anything  to  lose  is  included  in  the 
collective  designation  of  the  people ;  nor  indeed  does 
he  possess  any  moral  or  political  rights.  The  sel¬ 
fishness  of  a  dominant  faction  is  a  not  unprecedented 
peculiarity ;  but  perhaps  it  is  imprudent  for  aspirants  at 
present  far  removed  from  power  to  announce  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  using  their  future  privileges  in  their  own  exclusive 
interest.  The  Socialist  Utopia  may  share  the  definition 
which  has  been  applied  to  a  farce,  of  forming  the  logical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  impossible  premisses. 

Several  orators  referred  to  the  Paris  Commune  as  having 
partially  realized  the  ideal  anarchy  which  is  to  prevail  in 
the  future.  Another  gleam  of  success  was  supplied  at  a 
still  later  date  by  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Federal 
Republicans  in  Spain.  Some  of  the  Ministers  at  that  time 
talked  nearly  the  same  jargon  which  is  used  at  Ghent  and 
Verviers  ;  as  when  one  of  their  number  declared  that  he 
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could  not  resist  the  insurrection  at  Carthagena  because  it 
■was  promoted  by  members  of  his  own  political  faction. 
Nevertheless  a  Spauish  delegate  at  one  of  the  Congresses 
declared  that  the  Federal  Republic  had  not  been  better 
than  the  various  forms  of  government  which  it  superseded. 
Perfection  has  not  yet  been  attained  on  earth,  though  it 
may  perhaps  still  be  achieved  through  promiscuous  blood¬ 
shed  and  plunder.  The  malcontent  Mendoza  objected,  not 
only  to  the  Federal  Republic,  but  to  “  thinkers  ”  or  edu¬ 
cated  persons,  who  are,  it  seems,  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  instincts  of  the  people.  For  his  own  part  he  came 
to  Ghent  to  receive  reports  of  the  popular  army  and  to  put 
himself  at  its  head.  The  people,  he  said,  with  a  fine  dis¬ 
regard  of  facts  which  characterizes  the  whole  agitation, 
would  find  bayonets;  and  yet  he  knows  that  the  collective 
Socialist  body  has  not  a  breech-loading  gun  in  its  posses¬ 
sion.  Metaphorical  bayonets  do  little  harm ;  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  purposes  for  which  Socialists  would 
employ  concrete  bayonets  may  possibly  be  useful.  The 
imaginary  working-man  of  democratic  politicians  is  exempt 
from  all  revolutionary  propensities.  In  this  case  the 
human  painter  has  flattered  the  lion,  who  is  himself 
anxious  to  appear  rather  terrible  than  beautiful.  His 
picture  of  himself  is  certainly  not  attractive.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  bonds  of  social  union 
become  more  stringent  when  they  apply  only  to  a  single 
class.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Party  of  the  United  States  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
the  Ghent  Congress,  in  which  they  mentioned  a  previous 
attempt  to  obtain  European  co-operation.  An  address 
issued  in  September  last  to  all  the  labour  organizations 
throughout  the  world  elicited  one  reply  from  a  Committee 
at  Altona,  which  asked  for  money  to  be  spent  in  elections. 
Socialists  resemble  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  indis¬ 
position  to  spend  money  on  day  dreams.  The  Congress  of 
Ghent  broke  up  in  a  quarrel  which  will  recur  on  similar 
occasions.  Differences  are  settled  in  real  life  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  one  or  other  of  the  disputants  in  attaining  the 
result  which  he  desires.  In  one  of  Fielding’s  novels  two 
villagers  become  enemies  because  each  asserts  that  the 
parson  would  prefer  him  for  the  appointment  of  parish 
clerk.  When  a  vacancy  at  last  occurs,  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  succeeds  to  the  office,  and  the  feud  is  thenceforth  at 
an  end. 

There  is  no  hardship  or  sacrifice  in  bestowing  casuis¬ 
tical  ingenuity  on  problems  which  may  become  practi¬ 
cally  important  if  the  world  is  hereafter  turned  upside 
down.  Socialist  speculators  have  sagaciously  discovered 
that,  when  private  property  and  civil  government  are 
abolished,  some  kind  of  substitute  must,  or  must  not, 
be  provided.  On  this  issue  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  split  in  two  ;  and  one  of  the  alternative  possibilities 
admits  of  a  subdivision.  The  control  of  labour  and  of 
the  implements  of  labour  may  be  vested  in  the  State, 
or  in  some  more  limited  body,  or  there  may  be  no  con¬ 
trol  of  any  kind.  There  are  accordingly  sects  of  autho¬ 
ritarians,  as  they  are  called,  and  anarchists ;  and  the 
Ghent  Congress  only  adopted  by  a  small  majority  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  favour  of  administi’ation  by  the  State.  It  is  in  a 
certain  sense  gratifying  to  patriotic  vanity  to  observe  that 
the  English  delegates  are  always  a  shade  less  unpractical 
in  their  notions  than  their  foreign  colleagues.  A  dreamy 
projector  thought  that  groups  of  workmen  should  not  be 
governed  either  from  without  or  from  within.  Unanimity, 
he  contended,  would  supersede  coercion  ;  and  dissentients 
had  the  remedy  of  withdrawing.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  was,  after  all,  to  be  supreme ;  and  those  who 
differed  from  the  stronger  party  were  to  be  bauished  from 
the  paradise  of  labour.  An  English  Socialist  clearly 
showed  that  community  and  equality  could  only  be 
maintained  by  an  irresistible  despotism;  and  he  re¬ 
minded  the  projectors  that  Government  had  some  other 
functions  besides  the  regulation  of  labour.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  to  obtain  even  partial  and  temporary  success 
Socialism  must  submit  to  absolute  power.  Trade-Unions 
have  no  hesitation  in  suppressing  within  the  range  of  their 
authority  personal  liberty  of  choice.  One  of  the  conditions 
of  profitable  labour  seems  to  be  forgotten  at  Socialist  Con¬ 
gresses.  When  the  idle  rich  are  exterminated  there  will 
be  no  customers  except  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  With 
curious  disregard  of  economic  results,  the  Paris  workmen, 
who  spend  their  lives  in  making  ornamental  superfluities, 
have  long  been  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  classes  on  which 
they  depend  for  subsistence.  Diamonds,  ormolu  clocks, 
and  trinkets  and  knickknacks  of  all  descriptions  would 


cease  to  command  a  market  as  soon  as  the  Social  Republic 
was  established.  The  industry  of  mankind  would  hence¬ 
forth  bo  exclusively  occupied  in  providing  food  and  the 
coarser  and  cheaper  kind  of  goods.  It  is  open  to  theorists 
to  contend  that  the  abolition  of  luxury  would  be  ultimately 
beneficial ;  but  it  is  certain  that  during  the  change  many 
thousands  of  skilled  artisans  would  be  in  danger  of 
starving. 

Agricultural  labour,  which  was  not  represented  in  the 
Belgian  Congresses,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  in¬ 
dispensable.  While  artisans  desire  more  or  less  fanciful 
methods  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  whole  profits 
of  industry,  rural  cultivators  may  point  to  one  country  in 
which  a  large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  in  common. 
Russian  villages  have  no  need  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  combined  labour  should  be  subject  to  definite  con¬ 
trol.  The  State  indeed  interferes  with  them  only  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  revenue  and  police;  but  every  member  of  the 
community  is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  absolute  autho¬ 
rity  of  tbe  village  majority  or  of  its  representatives. 
According  to  some  recent  writers,  the  ancient  system 
of  common  occupation  is  becoming  impracticable  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasantry.  At  the  same 
time  its  results  offer  little  encouragement  to  foreign 
imitators  ;  and  they  form  no  precedent  for  industrial 
Socialism.  As  long  as  the  land  supplies  a  maintenance, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Occupiers  and  labourers  can  always  consume  their 
own  produce,  even  if  they  fail  to  produce  a  surplus  or  to 
find  a  market.  Factory  operatives,  as  a  rule,  produce 
goods  for  the  consumption  of  others,  and  their  occupation 
ceases  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  undersold,  or  if  the 
cost  of  production  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  demand.  Until 
a  dead  level  of  communism  is  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  free  labour,  supported  by  capital,  will  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  an  artificial  organization  of  industry.  There 
is  fortunately  no  immediate  probability  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  tried.  The  Trades-Union  Congress  at 
Leicester  may  or  may  not  have  been  gratified  by  a  friendly 
message  in  which  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Ghent  recog¬ 
nized  the  connexion  of  the  two  agitations.  The  difference 
between  the  discussions  at  Ghent  and  at  Leicester  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  distinction  between  pure  mechanics  and  the 
experimental  or  applied  science  which  takes  friction  into 
account. 


SCOTCH  LIBERALS. 

IT  is  announced  that  there  are  to  be  great  Liberal  gather¬ 
ings  held  in  Scotland  during  the  month  of  November, 
over  which  Lord  Haktington  has  consented  to  preside.  It 
has  been  thought  necessary  or  useful  that  the  wandering 
flocks  of  Scotch  Liberals  should  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
head  shepherd  and  range  themselves  under  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  guardianship.  The  majority  of  the  Scotch  people  is 
unquestionably  Liberal.  Liberalism  of  a  sturdy,  if  not 
attractive,  kind  is  associated  with  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  habits.  They  have  the  free  ways  of 
Dissenters,  but  then  they  have  also  the  dissidence  of  Dis¬ 
sent.  They  are  quite  as  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other 
as  with  any  one  else.  There  is  always  some  side  issue  on 
which  they  are  ready  to  separate  from  their  party.  They 
will  vote  for  a  Conservative  or  abstain  from  voting 
because  their  too  susceptible  feelings  have  been  wounded 
in  some  trumpery  affair,  because  their  special  friend 
has  been  excluded  from  some  tiny  municipal  council, 
or  because  some  publican  whom  they  love  or  hate 
has  been  denied  or  granted  a  licence.  As  a  rule, 
the  landed  proprietors  are  Conservatives,  and  their 
Conservatism  is  intensified  by  the  religious  separation 
which  provides  them,  and  them  almost  exclusively,  with 
the  most  genteel  of  communions  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church.  Some  few  of  the  most  spirited  and  intelligent 
among  the  landowners  are  strong  Liberals  ;  but  they  are 
attached  rather  to  Liberalism  in  general  than  to^  Liberalism 
in  Scotland.  For  Scotch  Liberalism  is  sadly  provincial, 
and  does  not  readily  associate  itself  with  wide  views  or 
manifestations  of  high  public  spirit.  The  only  organ  of 
public  opinion  which  once  raised  the  tone  and  heightened 
the  character  of  the  party  has  declined  into  the  narrow 
paths  of  local  bitterness  since  the  Scotsman  lost  the 
bold  and  adroit  guidance  of  Mr.  Russel.  Nor,  if 
there  is  a  want  of  anything  very  pleasant  to  contemplate  in 
|  Scotch  constituencies,  is  there  much  to  cheer  the  soul  in 
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Scotch  members.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  Mr.  Playfair,  and,  in  a  minor  degree, 
of  Mr.  Baxter,  Sir  George  Campbell,  Mr.  Laing,  and  Sir 
William  Stip.ling-Maxwell,  there  is  scarcely  a  Scotch 
member  whose  name  is  known  out  of  Scotland.  The  heir  of 
the  Campbells  translates  the  Psalms;  the  Conservatives 
contribute  the  most  modest  of  Lord  Advocates  in  Mr. 
Watson,  and  the  most  persevering  of  dummies  in  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Edmonstone  ;  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  seem  bent 
on  showing  with  what  small  local  notorieties  great  cities  can 
be  contented.  An  educated  Scotch  Liberal,  as  he  surveys 
the  position  and  prospects  of  his  party,  must  often  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  dread  the  electors  and  to  despise  the  elected. 
And  his  heart  may  well  sink  within  him  as  he  thinks 
how  be  may  best  fortify  himself  for  a  new  struggle  with 
the  Conservatives.  For  not  only  has  he  the  feeling  common 
to  him  with  English  Liberals,  that  it  is  bard  to  attack  a 
minority  which  has  imposed  a  mild  and  wise  Liberalism  on 
its  supporters,  but  he  has  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  own. 
The  Conservative  Government,  so  far  as  Scotland  goes,  is 
actually  in  some  respects  more  Liberal  than  its  opponents. 
Local  cries  and  petty  views  of  local  interests  do  not  affect 
it  so  deeply.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  the  courage  to  apply 
wasted  resources  to  the  provision  of  a  good  system  of 
secondary  education,  which  is  the  greatest  and  most  pressing 
need  of  Scotch  society;  and  it  is  more  ready  to  open  its  j 
purse-strings  when  learning  or  science  can  show  a  fair 
claim  for  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

How  silly  a  Liberal  Scotch  member  can  be  has  been  | 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  wonderful  history  of  the  | 
wrongs  which  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  thinks  he  has 
suffered,  and  of  the  revenge  which  he  proposes  to  take. 
He  has  announced  to  his  constituents  his  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  no  longer  to  represent  them  after  the  close  of  the 
present  Parliament,  because  he  cannot  longer  endure  the 
burden,  of  Parliamentary  life.  He  went  into  Parliament 
with  definite  and  serious  expectations,  and  at  all  points  he 
has  had  to  encounter  disappointment  and  humiliation.  He 
looked  forward  to  enjoying  distinct  personal  advantages, 
and  he  has  not  enjoyed  them.  He  thought  it  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  be  treated  as  a  great  person  at 
Westminster,  and  he  has  been  treated  as  a  very  small 
person.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  any  individual  in  that 
large  assemblage,  and  he  does  not  think  any  one  there  has 
sympathy  with  him.  Sense  and  knowledge  coming  from 
him  produce  less  effect  than  folly  and  ignorance  coming  from 
others.  Nothing  has  gone  as  it  should  have  gone.  He 
understood  that  Parliament  was  a  pleasant  lounge,  and  the 
House  the  most  agreeable  of  clubs.  But  the  Irish  obstructives 
have  spoilt  Parliament  for  him.  What  with  the  wrangling 
and  the  calls  to  order,  and  the  walking  in  and  out  of 
lobbies,  there  is  no  peace  or  comfort.  He  has  had  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  cattle-dealer  at  a  tryst  rather  than  that  of  a 
great  man  commanding  deference  in  a  serene  Assembly. 
Socially,  too,  he  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  as  he  complained  to  his  constituents,  altogether 
neglected  to  call  on  him.  He  left  his  card  on  the  Duke,  but 
the  Duke  left  no  card  on  him.  Lord  Hartington  seems  to 
have  ventured  to  show  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  great  Sir 
Tollemache  Sinclair  was  actually  a  bore.  He  wrote  letters 
on  the  Eastern  question  to  the  Times  and  Daily  News ,  but 
could  not  get  them  printed,  and  then  he  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  here  he  sustained  the  greatest  and  most 
unexpected  of  blows.  He  did  not  get  even  a  post¬ 

card  in  reply.  “  He  tied  a  string  round  my  papers, 

“  and  on  the  cover  he  merely  put,  ‘  With  W.  E.  G.’s  com* 

“  ‘  plimems.’”  This  was  crushing.  A  man  who  sends 
letters  on  the  Eastern  question  too  foolish  for  the  news¬ 
papers  to  print,  for  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
does  not  wake  the  slightest  response  from  that  fervent 
and  kindred  spirit,  must  feel  that  he  has  got  down  as 
low  in  the  world  as  man  can  descend.  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair  could  not  brook  the  crushing  insult  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  silence.  He  explicitly  demanded  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  reason  why  the  head  of  his  party  had  treated  him  with 
neglect.  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that  he  was  not  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  to 
every  one  who  addressed  him.  This,  as  Sir  Tollemache 
Sinclair  triumphantly  pointed  out  at  Thurso,  was  sheer 
nonsense.  A  man  who  can  hud  time  to  talk  about  pottery 
and  to  cut  down  trees  must  have  time  to  answer  letters. 
But  there  was  a  little  balm  in  store  for  him.  Deserted 
and  outraged  by  the  Liberals,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
Conservatives,  and  sent  his  letters  to  Lord  Derby.  He 
received  a  courteous  reply,  to  the  effect  that  Lord 


Derry  had  read  those  unfortunate  documents  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  may  be  guessed  that  Lord 
Derby  has  had  the  good  sense  to  provide  himself  with  an 
inventive  and  ingenious  secretary.  But  at  any  rate  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  leaders  was  so  outrageously  offensive 
that  a  heavy  punishment  must  be  inflicted  on  them.  Sir 
Tollemache  Sinclair  abandons  them.  They  are  to  lose  for 
ever  the  man  they  have  rejected.  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair 
will  cease  to  represent  the  county  of  Caithness,  and  his  son 
will  represent  it  in  his  stead.  Perhaps  even  now  it  is  not 
too  late.  Something  might  be  done  to  soothe  this  proud 
and  wounded  spirit.  A  note  or  a  card  from  Chatsworth, 
or  even  a  presentation  copy  of  Lord  Lorne’s  metrical 
version,  might  bring  it  peace  and  assurance.  But  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens,  a  tragic  fate  must  have  its 
course,  and  one  Sinclair  will  be  member  for  Caithness 
instead  of  another. 

In  spite,  however,  of  everything — in  spite  of  their  own 
quarrels,  in  spite  of  their  own  local  bitternesses,  in  spite  of 
having  members  like  Sir  Tollemache  Sinclair  to  represent 
them — the  Liberals:  in  Scotland  are  a  strong  party.  What 
they  want  is  union,  and  if  it  is  difficult  to  unite  them,  it  is 
perhaps  not  impossible.  Lord  Hartington  has  a  great 
opportunity  of  conferring  benefit  on  those  who  follow  him 
by  going  to  Scotland.  If  any  one  could  breathe  a  better 
spirit  into  the  distracted  minds  of  Scotch  Liberals,  it  is  he. 
AVhatever  may  be,  on  the  whole,  the  comparative  merits  of 
Lord  Hartington  aud  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  Scotch  Liberalism,  Lord  Hartington  has  an 
incontestable  superiority.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  portion  of 
the  English  working  classes  for  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  very 
faint  echo  in  Scotland.  The  woes  of  the  Bulgarians  do  not 
much  move  the  stern  hearts  of  humble  Scotchmen.  They 
want  a  Liberal  leader  who  can  make  them  hope  that  what 
they  mean  by  Liberalism  shall  be  once  more  triumphant. 
To  beat  the  man  they  dislike,  and  to  carry  the  electiou  of 
the  man  they  like,  is  their  modest  but  practical  aim.  To 
enable  them  to  succeed,  a  leader  like  Lord  Hartington  com¬ 
bines  more  qualifications  than  any  one  else.  The  ordinary 
Liberal  is  proud  of  Lord  Hartington,  proud  of  his  being  a 
Marquess,  proud  of  his  solid  sense,  his  moderation,  and  his 
fine  though  courteous  criticism  of  his  opponents.  The 
animosities  of  local  Liberals  may  possibly  die  away  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  influence  of  a  leader  who  seems 
entitled  to  remind  them  that  England  is  an  Empire, 
and  that  to  determine  the  policy  of  an  Empire 
is  something  greater,  and  even  more  interesting, 
than  to  fight  over  the  conflicting  interests  which 
divide  Scotch  burghs.  And,  fortunately  for  Lord  Har¬ 
tington,  the  only  proposal  which  he  has  to  make  in  the 
name  of  his  party — the  extension  of  the  connty  franchise — • 
ruinous  as  it  would  be  to  many  Liberal  members  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  peculiar  attractions  for  the  Scotchmen  who  follow 
him.  The  strength  of  Scotch  Conservatives  is  in  the 
counties,  but  they  are  only  strong  because  the  franchise  is 
limited,  and  because  the  local  Liberals  are  often  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  votes  of  non-residents,  which  have  been 
created  by  the  skilful  and  vigilant  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  agents.  There  would  be  a  large  gain  to  the 
Liberals  if  householders  could  vote  for  the  counties,  where 
the  pressure  of  landlords  and  farmers  would  be  much  less 
felt  than  in  England.  A  party  triumph  is  a  prospect  dear 
to  the  ordinary  Scotch  mind,  and  Lord  Hartington,  when 
he  proposes  to  give  it  to  his  Scotch  friends,  will  stimulate 
and  encourage  them,  and  make  them  look  on  him  as  a  giver 
of  good  things  as  well  as  a  nobleman,  and  a  leader  whom 
it  is  safe  and  satisfactory  to  obey. 


MR.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH  ON  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  object  which  Mr. 

Goldwin  Smith  proposes  to  himself  by  an  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  on  the  policy  of  aggrandizement. 
Although  Mr.  Dicey,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  English 
writers,  have  recommended  the  acquisition  of  Egypt,  no 
political  party  has  shown  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  paradoxical  suggestion  with  which  an  eminent 
Belgian  lately  amused  himself  of  a  great  English  Empire 
to  extend  from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  as  a  mere  literary  exercitatiom  M.  de 
Laveleye  at  the  same  time  indicated  the  purely  theo¬ 
retical  character  of  his  scheme,  by  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  whole  Continent  would  be  better  governed  than 
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at  present  if  it  were  distributed  into  English  Viceroyalties. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  sneers  more  angrily  than  the  occasion 
requires  at  a  project  for  handing  over  the  government 
of  Europe  to  the  reactionary  aristocracy  of  England. 
It  is  hard  on  the  class  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
has  selected  as  the  object  of  his  controversial  ani¬ 
mosity  to  be  vituperated  because  a  foreign  writer  has, 
for  his  own  purposes,  praised  English  administration. 
A  little  reflection  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
that  M.  DE  Lavei.EYE  is,  like  himself,  bent,  not  on  paying 
compliments,  but  on  giving  point  to  satire  or  censure.  His 
preference  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  reactionary  aristocracy 
implies  mere  disapproval  cf  the  Continental  bureaucracy.  In 
his  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  improved  by  English  rule  M.  de  Lave le ye  is 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  himself. 
The  objections  to  the  annexation  are  founded  on  considera¬ 
tions  of  prudence,  and  of  that  regard  to  the  interests  of 
England  which  is  denounced  by  indignant  orators  as  selfish¬ 
ness.  Egypt  as  an  English  province  might  probably  pay 
for  its  internal  administration;  but  its  revenues  would  not 
cover  the  direct  and  indirect  liabilities  which  would  be 
involved  in  its  defence.  As  far  as  the  great  majority  of 
politicians  are  concerned  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  wastes  his 
strength  in  pushing  at  an  open  door. 

The  possession  of  Egypt  would  be  dangerous  and 
burdensome,  not  because  it  would  injure  other  European 
Powers,  but  because  it  would  provoke  jealousy  and  resent¬ 
ment.  The  access  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  countries  beyond  it  would  be 
effectually  secured  by  the  establishment  of  English 
dominion  in  Africa;  but  perhaps  the  nations  which  border 
on  the  Mediterranean  would  rather  pay  high  duties  to 
another  Government  than  profit  by  the  invidious  superi¬ 
ority  of  English  commercial  practice.  Italy,  as  soon  as 
her  independence  was  established,  naturally  began  to  aspire 
to  the  maritime  supremacy  which  was  exorcised  by  her  own 
mediaeval  Republics ;  and  Prance  has  now  for  eighty  years 
regarded  England  as  a  rival  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Egypt.  In  1840  M.  Thiers  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  war  with  England  in  promotion  of  a  chimerical 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  which 
was  to  govern  Egypt  and  Syria  under  the  protecto¬ 
rate  of  France.  From  that  time  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  England  to 
annex  Egypt  except  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  enterprise  might  be  for  the  moment  com¬ 
paratively  safe,  because  French  statesmen  are  agreed  on 
the  pi’esent  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  even  under 
strong  provocation  ;  but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  England 
to  profit  by  the  supposed  helplessness  of  France  would 
inevitably  lead  to  future  quarrels.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  “  credibly  assured  that  her  jealousy  will  be  at  once 
“  aroused,  and  that  her  hostility  awaits  us  in  the  end.”  It 
was  unnecessary  to  support  by  authority  a  self-evident 
proposition,  and  it  is  scarcely  justifiable  to  confirm  French 
suspicions  by  the  statement  that  “  the  aristocratic  party  is  in 
“  the  ascendant,  and  that  British  aristocracy  as  well  as 
“  Russiandespmism  is  willingto  divertthe  mind  of  the  people 
“  from  progress  at  home  to  aggrandizement  abroad.”  By 
due  inquiry  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  might  havosatisfied  him¬ 
self  that  the  lead*  rs  of  both  parties  Lave  taken  measures  to 
reassure  French  statesmen  by  disavowing  any  purpose  of 
acquiring  territory  in  Egypt.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
lans:uae:e  of  eminent  non-oflicial  writers  will  not  revive  the 
alarm  which  the  Government  has  done  its  best  to  remove. 

In  the  greater  part  of  his  Essay  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is 
engaged,  not  in  deprecating  aggrandizement,  bat  in  carp¬ 
ing  at  the  existence  of  an  Empire  which  must  by  his  own 
admission  be  retained.  While  his  title-page  refers  to 
Egypt,  and  perhaps  to  Syria  and  Crete,  his  great  powers 
of  argument  and  rhetoric  are  devoted  to  India.  The  de¬ 
moralizing  tendencies  of  Imperial  power,  the  folly  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reconstruct  a  Roman  Empire,  the  excesses  which  may 
unfortunately  hav-e  been  committed  daring  war  in  India  and 
China,  might  serve  as  arguments  against  the  acquisition  of 
India,  or  even  as  reasons  for  abandoning  a  hopeless  and 
pernicious  supremacy.  If  India  is  to  be  retained,  it  might 
seem  to  ordinary  minds  desirable  to  make  the  best  of 
necessity  ;  but  an  enlightened  philosophy  apparently  leads 
to  the  opposite  conclusion.  Some  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
apprehensions  are  not  known  to  have  occurred  to  any  other 
political  moralist.  “  Palmerston’s  Givis  Bomanus  is  one 
“  of  many  indications  that  the  image  of  the  Roman  Empire 
“still  vaguely  hovers  before  our  minds.”  A  mere  flourish 


of  speech,  expressing  a  laudable  resolution  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries,  assuredly  im¬ 
plied  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  converting  France, 
Germauy,  and  Russia  into  English  provinces.  Even  if  M. 
de  Laveleye’s  whimsical  Utopia  had  been  devised  by  an 
Englishman,  it  conld  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
practical  project.  Lord  Elgin’s  disapproval  of  the  Chinese 
policy  which  he  executed  seems  to  be  cited  only  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  obloquy  on  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  on  English  merchants. 
Horrible  descriptions  of  two  acts  of  cruelty  perpetrated 
respectively  by  English  and  Sikh  soldiers  daring  the 
mutiny  have  no  apparent  purpose  except  to  discredit  the 
national  character. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  objections  to 
the  Indian  Empire,  to  which  nevertheless  he  professes  not 
to  object,  is  founded  on  the  political  tendencies  of  which  he 
suspects  returned  civil  and  military  servants.  In  former 
days,  he  says,  East  India  nabobs  took  part  in  Parliamentary 
corruption,  and  “  it  was  on  the  East  India  Bill,  and  with 
“  the  support  of  the  Nabobs,  that  George  III.  gained  the 
“  victory  over  the  Constitution  which  established  his  aseend- 
“  eucy,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  a  train  of  calamities  on  the 
“  country.”  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  himself  a  biographer  of 
Pitt,  whose  victoryover  the  combined  Whig  aristocracy  esta¬ 
blished  his  ascendency  rather  than  that  of  the  King,  with  re¬ 
sults  which  are  not  exhaustively  described  as  a  train  of  cala¬ 
mities.  Still  dwelling  on  the  associations  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  that  “  Anglo-Indians,  as 
“  a  body,  return  rich,”  and  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
identify  them  with  the  obsolete  Nabobs  of  the  past.  An 
Indian  Civil  servant  with  a  maximum  pension  of  1,000 1.  a 
year,  of  which  he  has  himself  contributed  one  half,  is 
fortunate  if  by  self-denial  he  has  saved  15,000!.  or  20,000 1. 
Even  if  he  were  actuated  by  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
propensities  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  attributes  to  his 
class,  he  would  only  exercise  as  much  influence  in  elections 
as  an  ordinary  artisan.  No  better  or  more  patriotic  body 
of  men  is  to  be  found  in  England  ;  yet  the  existence  of  the 
retired  Anglo-Indian  is  gratnitonsly  represented  as  one  of 
the  evils  which  attend  the  possession  of  an  Indian  Empire. 
As  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Indian  Empire 
trains  administrators  and  soldiers,  it  remains  to  suyrg'est 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  administrators  and  soldiers 
of  a  special,  and,  as  the  phrase  implies,  an  objectionable 
kind.  “  Algeria  trained  soldiers,  and  her  training  is  said 
“  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  military  disasters 
“  which  befel  France.”  Of  soldiers  trained  in  India,  Wel¬ 
lington  was  the  most  illustrious  ;  and  in  recent  times  Lord 
Clyde  and  Lord  Sandhurst  were  among  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  English  army.  Sir  John  Peter  Grant  raised 
Jamaica  from  anarchy  and  depression  to  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  Sir  Bartle  Erere  is  now  undertaking,  with 
general  confidence  and  approval,  an  arduous  experiment  in 
the  organization  of  colonial  government.  At  an  earlier 
time  Lord  Metcalfe  was  considered  the  fittest  man  to 
restore  concord  when  it  had  been  rudely  disturbed  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  truly  says  that  conquest  undertaken 
for  monopoly  of  markets  has  become  obsolete  and  absurd 
since  the  adoption  of  Free-trade.  Russian  ambition  is  still 
inspired  by  tbe  desire  of  closing  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  every  country  which  it  is  possible  to  annex.  It  is 
not  necessarily  true  that,  if  the  Indian  Empire  were  re¬ 
linquished,  the  ports  of  India  would  still  bo  free.  Any 
other  civilized  Power  which  succeeded  to  the  abandoned 
inheritance  of  England  would  impose  protective  or  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  indepen¬ 
dent  native  Governments  would  mimic  the  policy  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  aud  of  the  United  States.  After  all,  it 
seems  a  waste  of  time  to  answer  arguments  against  Im¬ 
perial  dominion  which  are  advanced  by  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  its  historical  necessity,  though  they  regret  the 
responsibility  which  has  been  irrevocably  incurred.  Pro¬ 
tests  against  aggrandizement  will  become  seasonable 
when  any  Government  or  party  in  England  -  promotes 
territorial  aggression.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  rightly 
asserts  that  the  strength  of  England  lies  in  E 0 gland ; 
but  it  is  something  that  a  large  part  of  the  world  woul.l 
in  time  of  war  be  open  lo  English  ships,  and  closed  to  the 
enemies  of  England.  There  is  at  present  no  question  if 
plans  of  conquest,  and  yet  it  is  thought  necessary  “  to  make 
“  a  perfectly  clean  breast  by  confessing  that  there  arc 
“  some  people  who  believe  that  the  consecration  of  filibus- 
“  tering  nationality  is  rather  out  of  date  ;  that  the  day  of 
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“  Humanity  has  dawned,  and  that  to  resent  its  arrival  is 
“  about  as  natural  as  to  resent  the  arrival  of  autumn, 
“  or  anything  else  that  the  course  of  nature  brings.” 
Although  resentment  is  useless,  it  may  be  excusable  to  feel 
regret,  when  autumn  brings  with  it  storms  and  frosts.  It 
is  also  to  be  regretted  that  in  political  discussion,  though 
not  in  practical  life,  Humanity  seems  to  be  indissolubly 
combined  with  hatred. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AT  ABERDEEN. 

rpHE  return  of  Michaelmas  brings  with  it  the  inevitable 
JL  goose,  and  the  equally  inevitable  Social  Science 
Congress.  We  disclaim  any  disrespectful  intention  in  this 
collocation  of  ideas.  If  the  goose  of  the  season  did  not 
yield  more  and  more  profitable  meat  than  the  Congress  of 
the  season,  he  would  be  but  a  sorry  bird.  But  nothing  is 
further  from  our  purpose  than  to  imply  any  such  censure. 
The  resemblance  between  the  two  is  purely  temporal ; 
it  does  not  go  beyond  the  period  at  which  they  both 
appear.  The  goose  affords  a  profitable,  and  even  tooth¬ 
some  meal,  and  it  can  seldom  be  said  of  a  Social 
Science  Congress  that  it  provides  either.  The  only 
link  that  binds  the  members  together  is  one  that 
makes  them  specially  dangerous  to  the  common  weal. 
They  have  a  mutual  forbearance  for  each  other’s  crotchets. 
They  seem  to  be  perpetually  saying,  Listen  to  my  paper 
and  I  will  listen  to  yours.  No  subject  is  ever  struck  out 
of  the  programme  of  a  Social  Science  Congress,  because, 
if  one  were  to  go,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  any 
should  remain.  The  scriptures  of  the  Congress  know  no 
apocrypha,  and  the  canon  is  never  closed.  The  subjects 
with  which  the  British  Association  deals,  or  most  of  them, 
have  some  connexion  with  one  another.  It  is  possible  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physical  science,  and  to 
enumerate  certain  laws  which  are  common  to  all  the  pai’ts. 
To  the  field  of  Social  Science  nothing  is  common  except 
the  miracle  that  so  many  people  can  be  brought  together 
for  such  a  purpose.  No  one  denies  of  course  that  many 
of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Congress  deals  are  of 
great  practical  importance.  Education,  the  treatment 
of  criminals,  the  prevention  of  drunkenness — these  are 
just  the  subjects  about  which  Home  Secretaries  dream 
by  night  and  receive  deputations  by  day.  Does  not  Mr. 
Parnell  boast  that  in  the  last  Session  he  amended  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  English  prisons  in  34,  or  340 — we  are  not  quite 
sure  about  the  cypher — distinct  particulars  ?  Has  not 
education  broken  up  parties,  made  or  marred  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  statesmen,  and  made  every  taxpayer  a  little  poorer 
and  a  little  more  ill-tempered  ?  We  give  these  absorbing 
questions  and  all  like  them  their  full  meed  of  reverence. 
They  are  momentous  and  absorbing  in  any  degree  that 
may  be  claimed  for  them.  But  they  have  no  connexion 
with  one  another;  and,  lacking  this  one  quality,  they  lack 
that  which  is  most  indispensable  to  the  subject-matter  of 
a  Congress.  It  is  of  very  great  use  that  experts 
in  each  of  them  should  think  out  their  several  theories 
and  endeavour  by  speech  or  writing  to  recommend  their 
views  to  the  Government  or  to  Parliament.  Nor  is  there 
any  objection  to  their  doing  this  at  a  time  when  other 
experts  are  doing  the  same  for  other  subjects,  with  nothing 
but  a  few  inches  of  lath  and  plaster  between  them.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  give  themselves  a 
common  name.  The  sections  of  the  Congress  are,  in  all 
respects,  distinct  bodies.  Interest  in  one  of  the  subjects 
treated  of  does  not  imply  interest  in  any  of  the  others. 
There  are  no  common  methods  of  research,  and  no  common 
object  of  pursuit.  That  the  Congress  has  incidentally 
been  of  use  need  not  be  questioned.  Committees  of  various 
kinds  have  grown  out  of  it,  and  in  these  some  good  work 
has  been  done.  But  if  it  had  been  possible  for  these  Com¬ 
mittees  to  come  into  existence,  apart  from  the  Congress, 
they  would  probably  have  done  better  work  still,  because 
they  would  not  have  wasted  their  time  in  preparation  for, 
or  in  attendance  on,  these  pretentious  gatherings.  How 
far  it  would  have  been  possible  to  secure  the  benefit 
without  the  disadvantage  cannot  be  determined ;  and  it 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  general  prevalence  of  con¬ 
gresses  is  evidence  that,  if  they  do  not  meet  a  real  want,  they 
gratify  a  real  taste.  At  all  events,  they  are  as  much  part 
of  the  machinery  of  modern  life  as  railways  or  telegraphs  ; 
and  it  is  about  as  profitable  to  grumble  at  the  annoyances 
of  the  one  as  at  those  of  the  other. 


The  President  of  the  Congress  for  this  year  is  Lord 
Aberdeen;  and,  at  the  opening  meeting  on  Wednesday,  he 
delivered  an  appropriate,  because  unconnected,  address. 
There  was  something  amusing  in  the  suddenness  with 
which,  after  a  preliminary  circle  or  two,  he  flew  straight 
to  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  himself  interested.  In 
Lord  Aberdeen’s  case  the  list  is  an  unusually  long  one. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  some  one  of  the  subjects 
which  have  a  place  assigned  them,  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  he  touched  upon  four — prison  discipline,  the 
Poor-law,  the  building  of  houses  for  the  poor,  and  drunken¬ 
ness.  There  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  to  the  philan¬ 
thropist  than  to  hear  his  special  crotchets  mentioned  with 
civil  approbation  by  a  young  and  intelligent  peer,  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  managed  so  well  that  he  gave  this  pleasure  to 
four  distinct  sets  of  philanthropists.  Indeed  he  may  even 
have  given  it  to  five,  for  under  the  head  of  prison  discipline 
he  included  such  distinct  subjects  as  the  nature  of  prison 
labour  and  the  length  of  sentences  of  imprisonment.  In 
one  part  of  his  speech,  however,  Lord  Aberdeen  showed 
himself  something  more  than  the  conventional  and  titled 
President.  Some  of  his  remarks  about  drunkenness  were 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  sectional  proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  They  indicate  a  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
State  responsibilities  which  must  have  delighted  those  among 
his  hearers — and  they  were  doubtless  many — who  think  that 
the  strength  of  the  community  will  never  be  really  well 
employed  until  it  is  devoted  to  the  forcible  reformation 
of  individuals.  Lord  Aberdeen  enumerated  the  many  evil 
consequences  which  flow  from  drunkenness,  and  then 
described  the  miserable  state  of  the  man  in  whose  breast, 
when  confronted  by  these  facts,  the  petulant  retort,  “  Am 
“  I  my  brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  is  indigenous.  The  position 
symbolized  by  this  inquiry  is,  he  thinks,  “  not  more  selfish 
“  than  it  is  foolish.”  The  ties  “  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow- 
“  men  ” — including,  it  would  seem,  the  right  of  reforming 
them  against  their  will,  and  the  duty  of  allowing  ourselves 
to  be  reformed  by  them  against  our  own  will — are  “  not  of 
“  our  own  making;  and  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  decide 
“  whether  we  shall  acknowledge  or  repudiate  them.”  If  the 
State  neglects  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  people,  and, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  expressed  it,  allows  Government  to 
become  a  mere  matter  of  police,  “  it  will  reap  the  natural 
“  fruit  of  its  neglect  in  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  pau- 
“  perism,  disease,  and  crime.  .  .  .  True  enlighten- 

“  rnent  in  a  government  will  display  itself  in  dealing  with 
“  the  causes  which  tend  to  undermine  the  health,  prosperity, 
“  and  virtue  of  the  people.”  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
mention  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  there  might  have  been  some 
cause  for  uneasiness  in  this  passage.  A  man  who  talks 
about  dealing  with  the  causes  which  tend  to  undermine 
the  health,  prosperity,  and  virtue  of  the  people  usually 
looks  to  the  closing  of  public-houses  and  a  few  kindred 
measures  as  a  certain  means  of  making  everybody  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  good.  When  drink  is  very  difficult  to  get 
very  little  money  can  be  wasted  on  it,  and  if  by  any  chance 
a  man  with  exceptional  wealth  or  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nities  still  contrives  to  get  more  than  is  good  for  him 
his  own  or  his  wife’s  relations  will  stand  ready  to  shut 
him  up  in  a  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs.  But  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Loi’d  Beaconsfield’s  name  is  in  the  highest  degree 
reassuring.  Every  one  knows  what  an  eloquent  preacher 
of  sanitary  legislation  he  has  been ;  and  we  take  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  reference  to  him  to  imply  that,  provided  that 
the  preaching  is  all  right,  it  does  not  greatly  matter 
what  the  practice  is.  Certainly  if,  by  dealing  with 
the  causes  which  undermine  the  health,  prosperity, 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  he  means  dealing  with  them 
after  the  manner  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  no  one  need 
feel  the  least  alarmed.  The  measures  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  we  owe  to  the 
present  Government  begin  and  end  in  the  leave  given  to 
public-houses  to  remain  open  half  an  hour  longer.  Their 
compulsory  dealings  with  the  health  of  the  people  consist 
in  a  permission  given  to  the  municipalities  of  large  towns 
to  pull  down  unwholesome  houses.  And,  as  regards  the 
causes  which  undermine  virtue,  we  do  not  remember  that 
any  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  interfere  with  them.  If 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  and  philan¬ 
thropic  achievements  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Adminis¬ 
tration,  he  is  not  a  very  formidable  philanthropist. 
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THE  AVALANCHE  AND  THE  FOREST. 

HE  collision  between  tbe  Avalanche  and  the  Forest  is 
richer  in  lessons  how  not  to  deal  with  such  disasters 
after  they  have  happened  than  in  lessons  how  to  prevent 
similar  disasters  in  future.  There  must  be  a  fault  some¬ 
where  when  two  vessels  come  into  collision  on  a  night 
which,  though  described  as  extraordinarily  dark,  is  still  clear 
enough  to  allow  of  each  vessel  seeing  the  other’s  lights  ;  but, 
beyond  this  general  blame,  no  very  heavy  censure  seems 
to  be  due  to  either  ship.  What  censure  is  due  seems  to 
fall  mainly  on  the  Avalanche ,  which,  it  appears,  ought  to 
have  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  Forest.  But  the  death 
of  the  pilot  in  whose  charge  the  Avalanche  was  makes  it 
impossible  to  say  positively  whether  the  steei’ing  or  the 
look-out  were  most  in  fault.  The  pilot  was  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  crew,  according  to  the  evidence,  were 
remarkably  sober  and  well  conducted.  It  seems  un¬ 
likely,  therefore,  that  there  should  have  been  any  gross 
carelessness  on  board  the  Avalanche  in  boisterous 
weather,  and  after  the  attention  of  the  men  had  been 
quickened  by  a  previous  collision  in  the  Thames.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  alleged  that  the  Forest  was  in  fault 
down  to  the  time  of  the  collision,  except  that  one  of  the 
meu  who  got  on  board  her  from  the  Avalanche  is  said  to 
have  noticed  that  the  helm  was  “  hard  a-starboard,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  hard  a-port.”  The  inquiry  which  is  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  may  perhaps  bring  out  some 
new  facts,  or  the  facts  already  known  may  wear  a  different 
meaning  when  they  have  been  examined  by  experts.  At 
present,  as  there  are  only  these  meagre  materials  on  which 
to  rest  a  conclusion,  it  is  safest  not  to  attempt  to  form  one. 
The  question  whether  the  Forest  was  undermanned  does 
not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  actual  disaster. 
Upon  the  usual  computation  she  was  very  seriously 
undermanned,  as,  instead  of  carrying  three  men 
for  every  ioo  tons  registered  tonnage,  she  only  carried 
about  three  men  for  every  200  tons.  But  it  is 

not  easy  to  see  what  a  larger  crew  could  have 
done  to  prevent  a  collision,  though  they  might  have 
known  their  duties  better  in  the  moments  of  alarm  which 
followed  the  collision.  The  nominal  complement  of  the 
Avalanche  was  perfectly  adequate ;  but  it  seems  that  a 
large  deduction  must  be  made  for  men  who  were  really 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  passengers,  not  of  the  ship. 
The  absence  of  a  proper  number  of  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  in  the  hull  of  the  Avalanche  caused  her  to  sink  more 
rapidly,  and  the  boats  of  the  Forest  were  not  in  proper 
condition  for  being  used  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Probably 
it  had  been  intended  to  look  to  them  when  the  ship  was 
fairly  started  on  her  voyage,  and  a  sailor  accustomed  to 
ocean  navigation  hardly  considers  that  this  point  is  reached 
in  the  Channel. 

Collisions  may  be  accidental,  but  the  disrespectful  usage 
of  dead  bodies  cannot  be  accidental ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  sailors  who  have  been  washed  ashore  there 
has  been  grossly  disrespectful  usage.  The  parish  autho¬ 
rities  appear  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  importance  of 
keeping  down  the  rates,  and,  not  being  prepared  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  entailed  by  the  decent  burial  of  bodies  washed 
ashore,  they  single  out  what  they  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  particular,  and  spend  all  their  money  upon  that. 
Their  choice  has  not  been  a  fortunate  one.  The  only 
attention  that  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  dead  was  to 
enclose  them  in  strong  coffins.  Provided  that  the  bodies 
had  been  decently  shrouded  and  decently  carried  to  the 
grave,  the  kind  of  coffin  provided  was  quite  a  minor  con¬ 
sideration.  The  parish  authorities,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  their  duties  began  and  ended  with  the 
carpenter.  The  dead  were  first  placed  in  a  loft  per¬ 
fectly  naked,  and  with  no  attempt  made  to  wash  the  blood 
from  their  faces  and  hair,  or  to  staunch  the  wounds 
from  which  it  still  oozed.  In  this  same  state  they  were 
placed  in  their  coffins,  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
landlady  of  a  neighbouring  inn,  would  have  been  buried. 
As  it  was,  some  calico  was  wrapped  round  each  corpse, 
the  coffins  were  placed  in  a  waggon,  and  taken  to  the 
churchyard.  On  arriving  there,  it  was  found  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  made  for  carrying  the  coffins  from  the 
waggon  to  the  grave,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  bystanders 
had  not  come  forward  as  volunteer  bearers,  it  seems  that 
the  difficulty  must  have  been  got  over  by  simply  drawing 
up  the  waggon  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  overturning 
its  contents.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
all  bodies  washed  ashore  in  the  parish  of  Portland  are 


treated  in  this  fashion.  If  they  are,  the  authorities  may 
take  credit  for  having  added  a  local  terror  to  ship¬ 
wreck.  There  is  room  for  curiosity,  too,  as  to 
the  normal  manner  of  conducting  pauper  funerals 
in  Portland.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  men  buried 
under  these  exciting  circumstances  should  be  less  cared 
for  than  men  about  whom  nothing  more  interesting  cau 
be  said  than  that  they  have  been  burdens  on  the  rates  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period.  Is  it  the  custom  at  Portland  to 
bury  paupers  in  the  same  way  in  which  these  sailors  were 
buried?  The  names  of  the  officials  who  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  parish  funerals  at  Portland  ought  to  be 
published.  It  is  seldom  that  we  see  such  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  prejudices  which  so  commonly  surround 
the  grave. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asked  what  would  be  done  if  a 
ship  were  scuttled  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  passage 
blocked  for  twenty-four  critical  hours.  Judging  from  the 
action  of  the  Admiralty  at  Portland,  we  should  say  that 
nothing  would  be  done.  The  hull  of  the  Forest  has  been 
lying  half  out  of  the  water  in  a  part  of  the  Channel 
where  it  constitutes  a  constant  source  of  danger  to 
passing  ships,  but  all  the  resources  of  the  Admiralty  do  not 
seem  able  to  remove  it.  The  Admiral  goes  out  and  looks 
at  it,  and  from  time  to  time  bags  of  gunpowder  are  ex¬ 
ploded  near  it,  with  the  result  of  reproducing  the  Trafalgar 
Square  fountains  on  a  large  scale.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Admiralty  would  rather  have  welcomed 
this  opportunity  of  torpedo  practice  ;  and  that,  under  judi¬ 
cious  management,  the  hull  of  the  Forest  might  have  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  a  series  of  interesting  experiments.  This 
is  not  the  view  which  the  Admiralty  have  taken  of  the  facts. 
They  have  been  less  pained  at  tbe  possible  injury  which  the 
wreck  may  do  to  passing  ships  than  at  the  certain  outlay  in¬ 
volved  in  removing  it.  Torpedoes  are  not  a  weapon  that  can 
be  used  every  day,  and  the  unusual  presence  of  a  dangerous 
obstruction  in  the  Channel  would  at  least  have  saved  the 
Admiralty  the  possible  necessity  of  sacrificing  an  old  ship 
in  some  future  trials.  As  things  stand,  the  only  object  they 
have  attained  is  a  considerable  waste  of  gunpowder. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGARIA. 

HAI)  rievna  fallen  at  the  last  grand  attack  directed  against 
it,  the  Turks  could  not  have  pleaded  in  extenuation 
of  failure  that  they  were  not  given  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  take 
adequate  measures  for  its  defence.  Ever  since  the  first  Russian 
repulse  it  had  been  persistently  and  almost  officially  declared  from 
that  side  that  a  fresh  effort,  with  means  corresponding  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  object,  would  at  the  earliest  moment  be  directed 
against  Osman  Pasha’s  improvised  fortress.  All  the  world  knew 
that  the  principal  Russian  concentration  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
Osma,  not  of  the  Lorn.  From  Constantinople  it  was  reported  that 
great  fears  were  felt  on  account  of  Osman's  isolated  situation.  Of 
course  Mehemet  Ali  and  Suleiman  knew  perfectly  wrell  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Russians  were.  Here  then  we  have  everybody 
knowing  what  was  going'  to  take  place.  Yet  the  only  man 
who  appears  to  have  acted  up  to  his  appreciation  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  was  Osman  Pasha.  lie  had  not  neglected  to  warn 
his  Government  of  the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst. 
In  presence,  then,  of  the  certainty  of  a  renewed  desperate  assault 
with  largely  increased  means,  and  of  the  probability  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  success,  what  measures  were  adopted  at  the 
Seraskierate  or  by  the  generals  on  other  parts  of  the  theatre  of 
operations  to  ward  off  or  to  diminish  the  danger  ? 

Suleiman,  of  his  own  initiative  or  by  superior  order,  detached  a 
certain  number  of  his  command  to  reinforce  his  colleague.  This 
number  has  been  variously  put  at  10,000,  15,000,  and  25,000 
men.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  impossible  for  Suleimau  to 
spare  25,000  or  even  15,000  soldiers.  From  Shipka  it  was  reported 
by  a  correspondent  present  there  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fights  iu  the  Pass,  the  Turkish  force  amounted  to  a  little  over 
40,000  men.  Putting  the  battalions  brought  from  Montenegro, 
which,  though  numerous,  were  only,  as  the  correspondent  himself 
observed,  from  300  to  500  strong,  at  30,000  men — and  that  is  a 
high  estimate — and  the  division  of  Iiaouf  at  Karabunar  at  1 5,000 
(he  could  not  well  have  had  more  after  the  destructive  engage¬ 
ments  in  which  he  was  worsted),  we  obtain  45,000  in  all.  If  then 
a  large  detachment  was  made  to  Plevna,  it  must  have  been  com¬ 
posed  of  recruits  forwarded  in  the  first  instance  from  Constantinople. 
Suleiman  was  not  likely  to  part  with  his  tried  troops,  and  we  know 
that  the  fighting  iu  the  Shipka  Pass  was  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
carried  on  by  these.  But  even  if  Osman  had  received  25,000  men  as 
reinforcement,  while  the  enemy  was  being  strengthened  in  a 
corresponding  ratio,  it  would  not  prove  that  those  charged 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  had  understood  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  situation.  There  were  other  points  besides 
Plevna  on  the  field  of  operations.  \V  hence  did  the  Russians  draw 
their  increased  numbers  before  that  place  ?  The  Imperial  Guard, 
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the  new  levies,  were  yet  distant :  30,000  Roumanians,  indeed,  had 
come  into  line,  but  these  were  not  Russians.  The  corps  and  a  half 
which  had  entered  Bulgaria  since  the  battle  of  July  30th  were  not 
much  more  than  was  required  to  till  the  gaps  caused  by  sickness 
and  lighting:.  Yet,  while  the  battle  of  July  30th  was  fought  by 
30,000  Russians,  we  find  some  70,000  of  them  in  the  early 
days  of  September  arrayed  before  the  lines  of  Plevna.  And  this 
notwithstanding  the  losses  in  the  Shipka  battles,  and  at  Pelisut, 
and  before  Lovatz,  and  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
force  on  the  Tirnova-Shipka  line  to  contain  Suleiman  Pasha. 
It  was  of  course  clear  that  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch 
on  the  Lorn  had  been  weakened  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  on  the  Osina. 
Here  then  appears  to  have  occurred  Mehemet  Ali’s  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  action — an  opportunity  for  menacing  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  would  inevitably  make  the  Czarewitch,  already  not  in 
too  great  strength,  very  diary  of  parting  with  any  of  his  com¬ 
mand  to  be  employed  either  against  Suleiman  or  against  Osman, 
lie  chose,  however,  to  remain  almost  inactive.  Perhaps  he  ex¬ 
pected  so  great  a  reduction  to  be  made  in  the  forces  opposite 
to  his  own  position  as  would  warrant  him  in  making,  later  on,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  menacing  demonstrations.  Cut  we  shall  return 
to  him  presently'. 

Thanks  almost  entirely  to  himself,  to  his  perception  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  the  Plevna  position  offered  for  defence,  to  his  engineering 
skill  and  to  the  admirable  constancy  and  devoted  valour  of  his 
troops,  Osman  Pasha  has  so  far  conspicuously  triumphed.  It  must 
have  required  no  little  nerve,  no  slight  confidence  in  himself  and 
in  his  troops,  when  he  determined  to  fight  where  he  was. 
The  loss  of  Lovatz  on  his  right  hand,  the  ominous  gathering  of 
Roumanians  on  his  left  rear,  the  cutting  of  his  communications 
by  telegraph  with  Sofia  and  with.  Widdin,  the  knowledge  that  he 
had  few  regular  cavalry  wherewith  to  oppose  any  large  body  of 
horse  which  might  sweep  round  his  position,  cut  off  his  convoys, 
and  intercept  reinforcements,  and  the  certainty  that,  were  he  beaten 
out  of  his  lines,  his  army  would  stand  committed  to  a  disastrous 
retreat — all  these  considerations  were  doubtless  weighed,  and 
with  the  result  “  J’y  suis  et  j’y  reste.”  Having  made  up  his  mind 
to  fight  to  the  last,  against  all  odds,  at  and  for  Plevna,  Osman 
appears  to  have  utilized  to  the  utmost  the  live  weeks’  leisure 
allowed  him.  To  keep  his  forces  provisioned  was  the  least  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  his  task,  since  his  communications  were  free  ;  the  vil¬ 
lages  w  ithin  his  lines  contained  ample  supplies,  and  the  fields 
were  everywhere  “  groaning  with  the  weight  of  the  rich  crops 
of  maize."  But  it  must  have  given  him  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to 
furnish  his  infantry,  and  especially  his  artillery,  with  munitions. 
We  must  credit  the  Turks,  on  that  side  at  least,  with  having 
made  excellent  transport  arrangements,  else  how  could  they 
have  supported  the  enormous  consumption  entailed  by  a  battle  on 
a  great  scale  lasting  several  days  ?  The  usual  allowance  of 
ammunition  when  a  British  army  takes  the  field  is  500  rounds  per 
gun,  and  480  for  small  arms  per  man.  As  each  man  has  in  his  own 
possession  70  rounds,  410  have  to  he  carried  for  him,  and  these 
constitute  the  various  reserves.  A  service  small-ammunition 
waggon  requires  four  horses,  and  it  would  carry  reserve  hall- 
cartridge  for  47  men.  To  carry  410  rounds  each  for  an  infantry 
force  of  50,000  men  (and  Osman  Pasha  must  have  quite  that 
number)  over  1,000  waggons  with  four,  or  over  2,000  carts  with 
two,  horses  would  be  required.  We  just  note  this  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  a  large  force.  As  Osman  Pasha  pro¬ 
bably  could  indulge  in  no  such  luxuries  as  spring-carts  and 
service  waggons  of  our  type,  he  must  have  laid  an  embargo  on 
everything  that  runs  on  wheels  and  everything  that  has  four  legs 
in  order  to  compass  the  paramount  object  of  bringing  together 
supplies  of  all  kinds  to  last  an  indefinite  time. 

The  result  of  the  recent  attacks  on  Osman  Pasha's  fortified  lines 
seems  to  show  that  the  Russians  should  either  have  concentrated 
their  forces  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  failure  of  July  30th  for  a 
renewed  assault,  or  have  waited  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  other  troops.  The  serious  work  against  Suleiman  in  the  Shipka 
Pass  was  not  begun  till  more  than  three  weeks  after  Kriidener’s 
repulse;  so  there  was  time  enough  and  to  spare  for  effecting  a 
concentration  against  Osman.  But,  having  once  determined  to 
wait,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  better  not  to  resume  active 
operations  against  Osman  until  the  arrival  of  the  <  Liard.  With  that, 
and  the  Roumanian  army  in  support,  the  Grand  Duke  might  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  operate  with  success  against  the  armies  of  Osman 
and  Suleiman  combined;  for  the  40,000  men  of  the  Guard  might 
well  be  considered  an  equivalent  to  any  force  that  Suleiman  could 
muster  after  his  recent  losses.  Possibly,  however,  the  Grand  Duke 
was  justified  in  not  waiting  till  all  Ins  reinforcements  came  up, 
when  he  contemplated  the  probability  of  Mehemet  Ali  advancing 
with  a  large  army  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  has  hitherto 
done.  When,  however,  we  read  that,  as  the  sole  result  of  the 
desperate  attacks  on  ( Ismail's  position,  the  Russians  are  constructing 
lines  of  contravallation — when  moreover  this  fact  is  ollieially 
announced  and  with  a  certain  complacency — we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  those  lines  of  contravallation  come  somewhat  late. 
They  como  after  a  series  of  sanguinary  repulses,  after  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  of  ammunition,  after  a  great  waste  of  time. 
Had  these  lines  been  constructed  earlier,  had  a  force  protected  by 
redoubts  been  left  opposite  Plevna  while  the  Roumanian  army  was 
grouped  about  Nieopol  ready  to  take  Osman,  should  he  advance,  in 
flank,  the.  Grand  Duke  might  with  his  main  body  have  taken  up  a 
central  position — say  at  Bulgareni  or  Strisheno.  He  would  then 


have  been  near  enough  to  support  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
forces  and  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  the  Czarewitch. 

But  whether  or  not  the  right  moment  was  chosen  for  an 
onslaught  on  the  great  position  of  Plevna,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  manner  of  its  execution  left  much  to  be  desired. 
No-  one  can  read  the  accounts  of  the  several  Correspondents 
present  on  the  scene,  and  specially  of  the  writer  for  the  Daily  News, 
without  perceiving  that  science  bad  little  to  say  to  the  methods 
emploved.  The  experience  gained  in  the  previous  battles  had  pro¬ 
duced  little  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack.  A  superior  iorce 
was  indeed  employed,  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  possessing 
greater  numbers  if  these  are  not  utilized  for  concentrated  action  at 
decisive  points.  Indeed  they  are  a  positive  disadvantage,  inas¬ 
much  as  thev  lead  to  greater  waste  of  life  when  assault  after  assault 
is  delivered  by  a  commander  who  can  always  bring  up  fresh  troops 
hut  fails  to  bring  them  up  in  sufficient  force  at  any  one  time.  The 
writer  above  referred  to  tells  U3  he  could  have  wept  for  pity  as  he 
saw  isolated  bodies  of  skirmishers,  with  or  without  their  supports, 
clambering  the  slippery  slopes  leading  to  the  redoubts,  from  which 
a  fire  which  “  played  like  lightning  along  the  ramparts  ”  dealt 
death  at  every  step.  And  all  the  while  “  heavy  reserves  ”  were  at 
hand  under  shelter.  Were  they  placed  there  to  repel  a  possible 
counter  attack  ?  But,  as  a  general  rule,  men  firing  from  the  security 
of  earthen  walls,  and  doing  all  the  execution  they  can  desire,  have 
no  motive  to  rush  out,  especially  when  they  see  “heavy  reserves  ” 
wailing  to  receive  them.  When  an  assault  is  made  on  a  formidable 
field  work  filled  with  troops,  and  when  the  approach  to  that  work  lies 
over  a  roach  of  smooth  ground  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  which 
does  not  so  much  as  “  give  shelter  to  a  rabbit,”  the  only  chance  of 
success  lies  in  the  employment  of  a  very  considerable  body  of  men. 
The  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870  had  shown  the  use  to  be  made  of 
reserves  in  these  cases.  They  were  not  posted  as  spectators 
of  the  successful  advance  of  the  skirmishers,  or  as  waiters  upon 
their  reverse,  hut  were  gradually  and  successively  to  be¬ 
come  an  integral  portion  of  the  assaulting  column,  so  that  the 
utmost  momentum  should  be  given  to  the  final  rush.  The  only 
Russian  general  who  seems  to  have  understood  the  true  method  of 
attacking  earthworks  is  Skobeleff.  The  assaults  of  the  redoubts 
which  he  took  were  conducted  on  the  system  of  continuous  rein¬ 
forcements.  As  soon  as  the  first  troops  launched  began  sensibly 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  supports  were  pushed  for¬ 
ward  ;  when  these  began  to  lag,  others  were  sent  on  which  carried 
tiie  action  of  the  piece  a  little  further ;  and,  lastly,  the  General, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  two  reserve  battalions,  dashed  forward 
and,  as  it  were,  lifted  the  stormers  into  the  redoubts.  T  he  triumph 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  the  very  next  day  the  Turks 
attacked  the  captured  works,  and  in  such  force  and  with  such 
persistency  that  they  ousted  General  Skobeleff,  whom  the  superior 
Russian  commanders  neglected,  or  were  unable,  to  reinforce. 
Almost  invariably  the  Russians  contrive,  while  superior  on  the 
whole,  to  he  inl'erior  in  number  at  the  important  point.  The 
redoubts  taken  by  Skobeleff  ought  at  once  of  course  to  have  been 
made  secure  against  a  return  of  the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  their 
possession  by  the  Russians  threatened  his  right  flank  and  right 
rear  ;  bat,  instead  of  Skobeleff  receiving  the  succour  he  demanded, 
attentiou  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  on  the  retention  of  the 
Gravitza  redoubt,  which  is  itself  dominatedby  other  important  works 
held  by  the  T urks  in  close  proximity.  The  part  that  artillery  should 
take  in  the  kind  of  battle  under  notice  is  not  only  to  prepare  from  a 
distance  for  assault  by  infantry  by  battering  the  earthworks  and 
shelling  its  defenders,  hut  to  advance  so  as  to  flank  and  to  cover  the 
attacking  columns.  The  fire  should  he  maintained  with  the  utmost 
vigour  to  the  last  moment — that  is  to  say,  until  its  continu¬ 
ance  would  endanger  the  storming  parties.  In  the  late  battle, 
except  in  SkobelelFs  attack,  we  see  nothing  of  this.  The 
siege-guns  from  a  long  distance  kept  up  a  well-sustained  bom¬ 
bardment  ;  the  field  guns  prepared  from  nearer  in  for  the 
advance  of  the  infantry ;  and  then  their  fire  ceased  alto¬ 
gether — ceased  j  ust  when  it  would  have  been  likely  to  create  con¬ 
fusion  among  the  defenders  lining  the  parapets,  to  distract  their 
attention,  and  disturb  their  aim  at  the  troops  in  motion  for  the 
assault.  We  should  have  expected  that  the  Russians  would  have 
largely  utilized  their  superiority  in  cavalry.  They  have  been 
credited  with  having  (those  of  the  Roumanian  force  included)  no 
less  than  10,000 horsemen  beforePlevna.  Why  were  not  these  used, 
when  Osman  Pasha’s  attention  must  have  been  fully  given  to  his 
front  and  flanks,  for  making  disquieting  demonstrations  on  his 
rear  ?  There  certainly  was  small  probability  that  the  Turkish 
general  would  be  able  to  oppose  an  effectual  opposition  by  his 
squadrons  to  the  operations  of  such  a  formidable  body  of  horse. 

Meanwhile,  everybody  was  wondering  where  Suleiman  Pasha 
was.  After  his  final  repulse  in  the  Shipka,  he  so  thoroughly 
effaced  himself  that  even  Special  Correspondents  could  tell 
uothiug  about  his  whereabouts.  lie  was  alternately  credited 
with  the  design  of  moving  by  some  pass  west  or  east  to  jom 
Osman  or  Mehemet  Ali.  Then  it  was  said  he  was  reorganizing 
his  army  at  Kezanlich ;  again,  that  he  was  “sulking”  in  the 
Shipka  Pass  itself.  It  now  appears  that  he  was  occupied  in  the 
Pass  in  assimilatirg  his  lately  joined  recruits  with  his  own 
seasoned  troops,  and  in  preparing  by  bringing  up  heavy  guns 
to  batter  effectually  the  Russian  position.  He  is  apparently 
the  Bavoust  of  the  Turkish  army — stern,  unyielding,  obstinate. 
His  attitude  has  seemed  to  say,  “  They  may  fail  everywhere 
else,  but  I  will  force  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  will  go  by  no 
other.”  His  conduct  has  been  universally  condemned,  and 
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we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  dissent  from  the  general 
voice.  One  critic  has,  however,  somewhat  timidly  raised  his  voice 
to  ask  if  Suleiman  has  not  after  all  done  well,  inasmuch  as 
he  caused  the  Russians  to  lose  time,  and  drew  their  attention  to 
him  while  they  were  just  making  ready  to  re-attack  Plevna  ?  But 
what  is  the  upshot  of  the  sanguinary  contest  ?  Simply  that  Sulei¬ 
man  sacrilied  many  thousands  of  invaluable  troops  in  .assaulting 
vainly  a  position  which  he  might  have  turned  without  the  loss  of 
a  man ;  that  a  force  estimated  at  10,000  Russians  still  holds  the 
head  of  the  Pass,  and  has  sufficed  to  contain  an  army  of  more 
than  40,000  Turks,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  artillery.  These 
40,000  men  would  have  been  of  priceless  value  as  forming  Mehemet 
Ali’s  left  wing  or  Usman’s  right  wing.  It  may  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Suleiman's  plan,  wlieu  lirst  conceived,  of  penetrating  the 
Balkans  by  the  path  he  chose  offered  greater  immediate  ad¬ 
vantages  than  if  he  had  selected  one  far  to  the  east,  where 
he  might  have  passed  unopposed.  His  failure  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  supineness  and  to  the  extraordinary  energy  aud 
rapidity  with  which  the  Russians  combated  his  hrst  attempts. 
If,  however,  when  the  first  stroke  missed,  he  had  been  prompt 
to  recognize  its  failure,  it  would  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  coup  manque,  aud  he  would  have  preserved  the  power 
of  making  a  valuable,  if  perhaps  strategically  inferior,  diversion 
elsewhere.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Russian  Guard 
and  the  corps  from  Wilna  already  crossing  the  Russian  frontier 
into  Roumauia,  or  whether  Suleiman’s  army,  will  make  their 
presence  first  effectually  felt  on  the  theatre  of  decisive  engage¬ 
ments. 

Each  of  the  three  generals  composing  the  co-operative  society  of 
commanders-in-chief  has  had  weighing  upon  him  an  immense  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  position  held  by  Usman  Pasha,  while  full  of 
danger,  is  too  precious  to  be  relinquished  without  very  grave 
reason.  Suleiman  Pasha's  command  contains  the  best  troops,  if 
any  are  best  where  all  seem  to  be  good.  His  central  situ¬ 
ation  gave  his  command,  numerically  much  inferior  to  that  of 
either  of  his  colleagues,  at  least  an  equal  importance.  Mehemet 
A.li  Pasha  has  by  far  the  most  numerous  army  ;  but  it  is  said  on 
good  authority  that  it  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  new  levies 
and  irregulars.  It  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  on  this 
account  that  he  has  engaged  his  battles  with  numbers  so 
inconsiderable  as  compared  with  those  whom  he  might,  if 
hard  put  to  it,  gather  for  a  decisive  engagement.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  he  incurred  in  holding  back  so  long  can  hardly  have 
escaped  him.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  he  is  a  general 
more  remarkable  for  skill  and  caution  than  for  enterprise.  He  is 
credited,  however,  with  possessing  much  energy,  and  by  all 
accounts  Abdul  Kerim  had  left  his  command  in  a  state  bordering 
on  disorganization,  which  the  new  chief  has  been  prompt  to 
remedy.  Mehemet  Ali's  movements  have  been  circumscribed  with 
care.  But  whenever  he  has  fought  he  has  fought  with  superior 
numbers.  The  operations  by  which  he  menaced  the  enemy,  first 
on  the  Upper  Lorn  at  Ayaslar,  then  on  the  Lower  Lorn  at  Kadikoi, 
again  in  the  central  course  of  the  stream  at  Karahassankoi,  and 
finally,  by  threatening  to  outflank  him  on  the  Upper  Lorn,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Gzarewitch  to  “  draw  in  his  horns,”  were  exceedingly 
well  planned  and  well  executed.  The  combined  movements  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  them  out  were,  if  slowly,  yet  surely,  effected. 
And  these  combinations  had  reference  not  only  to  marches  and 
movements,  but  to  the  united  attack  upon  an  enemy  in  position, 
and  to  manoeuvres  against  his  flanks.  Moreover,  the  great  object  in 
all  drills  of  the  three  arms  together — namely,  to  secure  united 
action  on  appropriate  terrain — was  attained,  and  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  were  found  in  these  small,  but  nevertheless  important, 
engagements  affording  each  other  mutual  support.  This  speaks 
well  for  both  generals  and  troops. 

We  now  turn  to  later  events.  The  battle  of  Karahassankoi  was 
fought  on  the  30th  of  August,  when  the  Russian  1 3th  Corps  was 
driven  over  the  Lom.  The  Czarewitch  has  hitherto  had  at  his 
disposition  only  two  complete  corps — namely,  the  1 2th  and  1 3th. 
The  nth,  formerly  under  his  command,  was  detached  towards 
Osman  Bazar,  and  watched  the  outlets  from  the  Balkans  east  of 
the  Hain  Boghaz  Bass.  The  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the 
12th  and  13th  Corps  was  far  too  great  for  their  numbers,  lienee 
the  Turkish  generalissimo  found  means  to  concentrate  in  superior 
strength  at  every  point  he  attacked.  The  Russian  cbief,  in  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  Lom,  gradually  lessened  the  distances  separating  his 
divisions.  The  1 1  th  Corps  has  been  called  in  by  degrees  from  the 
Tirnova-Usman  Bazar  road  ;  and,  according  to  the  latest  news,  the 
Czarewitch  has  now  three  corps,  or,  more  accurately,  the  remains 
of  three  corps,  well  in  hand,  the  centre  of  his  line  being  about 
Biela.  The  advanced  guard  of  his  left  wing  is  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Pyrgos  prepared  to  dispute  the  movement  of  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Turks  by  the  Rustchuk-Sistova  road.  It  is  evident  that, 
unless  he  is  promptly  reinforced,  he  must  be  very  considerably 
outnumbered. 

Alter  the  fight  of  the  30th  of  August,  Mehemet  Ali  came  to 
a  pause.  From  all  accounts  there  was  no  little  jubilation  in  the 
Turkish  camps  at  what  was  possibly  an  unlooked-for  series  of 
successes.  In  reality,  not  very  much  had  been  achieved,  since 
there  remained  so  much  more  important  work  to  do,  and  work 
which  admitted  of  no  delay.  The  extent  of  their  satisfaction  was 
the  measure  of  their  inability  to  recognize  how  much  greater 
things  were  required  of  them,  and  within  a  very  limited  time. 
Or  perhaps,  to  put  it  more  fairly,  the  Turkish  general  had  not 
been  quite  sure  how  his  (in  great  part)  untried  troops  would  acquit 
themselves  in  offensive  action  in  the  open  field;  and  their  ex¬ 


cellent  bearing  was  a  legitimate  cause  for  satisfaction.  It  will  not 
have  escaped  notice  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  combats 
and  those  which  took  place  a  week  later  at  Ablava  and  Kazelevo, 
the  Turkish  divisions  had  been  strongly  reinforced.  And  then- 
numbers  appear  to  have  beeu  increasing  ever  since.  Why  was 
not  the  very  first  onslaught  made  with  this  larger  force  ?  At 
Karahassankoi  we  were  told  that  there  took  part  in  the 
action  three  divisions,  numbering  12,000  men,  under  their 
divisional  commanders  Ahmed  Eyoub,  F  uad,  and  Sabit  Pashas.  Since 
the  battle  of  Kazelevo,  the  divisions  seem  to  have  expanded  into 
corps  d’armde,  of  which  Sabit  commands,  or  did  command,  the 
Rustchuk  column,  Assaf  Pasha  that  of  Rasgrad,  and  Salem  that  of 
Eski  Djuma.  It  is  the  Turks  now  who  are  operating  on  an 
extended  fine ;  but  though  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  exact  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  them,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
a  provincial  paper  which  has  excellent  sources  of  information  and 
which  professes  to  give  the  exact  number  of  battalions  and  squad¬ 
rons  ;  these  give  a  total  of  100,000  men.  The  Times  of  Thursday, 
speaking  apparently  with  authority,  puts  it  at  even  a  larger  figure. 
But  such  a  force  is  by  no  means  too  great  for  the  work  it  has  to 
do,  especially  if  it  continues  to  advance  at  its  present  slow  rate  of 
progress  and  so  allows  time  for  the  Russian  Guard  to  come  into 
action.  We  learn  that  the  first  battalions  of  these  picked  troops 
are  already  crossing  the  Danube,  and  are  therefore  at  an  easy  dis¬ 
tance  from  Biela.  With  the  force  at  his  disposal,  assuming  it  to 
be  as  strong  as  is  represented,  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Turkish  army  is  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  position  at  Biela,  which  has  been  strongly  entrenched. 
The  progress  of  his  left  wing  is,  however,  very  slow.  To  judge 
simply  from  a  study  of  the  map  we  should  have  thought  that,  had 
Mehemet  Ali  concentrated  his  army  towards  Biela,  such  a  step 
would  have  ensured  the  entire  evacuation  by  the  Russians  of  the 
Tirnova-Usman  Bazar  road,  without  its  being  necessary  to  push  them 
back  by  direct  attack. 

The  entry,  if  it  took  place  immediately,  of  Suleiman  Pasha  on 
the  scene  would  necessarily  complicate  the  Russian  situation. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  8th  Corps,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  which 
has  hitherto  been  guarding  the  Shipka  outlet  and  the  detachments 
of  the  5  th  Corps  on  the  Tirnova-Gabrova  road,  would  be  able  to 
withstand  the  whole  army  of  Suleiman.  Their  line  of  retreat  is 
open,  since,  if  Mehemet  Ali  were  in  time  to  interpose  between 
them  and  the  Czarewitch,  they  could  move  by  Selvi  on  Lovatz,  or 
bv  Zolar  on  either  Karaysin  or  Oderna. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  opposite  side  that  throughout  this 
campaign  neither  Turks  nor  Russians  have  discovered  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  able  general  in  their  ranks.  Speaking  with  diffi¬ 
dence,  as  being  necessarily  without  many  data  essential  to 
the  formation  of  a  right  judgment,  we  may  yet  say  that  rarely 
was  there  finer  opportunity  given  for  disulay  of  general¬ 
ship  than  that  now  offered  to  the  principal  Turkish  chief.  In 
ordinary  times  deficiency  of  transport,  badness  of  roads,  inex¬ 
perience  of  troops,  may  fairly  be  pleaded  in  justification  for  short 
marches  and  long  halts.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  Napoleon’s 
campaign  of  1814  in  Eastern  France  without  perceiving  that  there 
are  men  for  whom  increasing  difficulties  are  only  an  additional  in¬ 
centive  to  extraordinary  exertion.  Difficulties  such  as  those  we 
have  mentioned  are  often  sufficient  to  procure  exculpation  by  a 
court-martial ;  but,  unless  the  most  strenuous  energy  has  been 
directed  to  overcome  them,  history  will  not  accept  this  plea 
as  vindicating  the  reputation  of  a  general.  By  the  last  accounts 
the  first  success  of  Suleiman  against  Fort  St.  Nicholas  was  later 
on  converted  into  complete  failure ;  and  the  chances  seem  against 
his  being  able  in  time  to  render  the  least  assistance  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
Should  the  latter  succeed  in  forcing  or  turning  the  position  of 
Biela,  he  may  be  the  means  of  introducing  Suleiman  on  the  scene. 
Though  we  still  hear  from  the  Russian  side  that  all  in  the  official 
world  is  hope  and  confidence,  and  that  a  renewed  assault  will 
immediately  be  made  on  Plevna,  we  are  not  disposed  to  place  much 
faith  in  the  assertion.  The  evident  policy  to  pursue,  if  Usman 
Pasha  has  only  35,000  men  left  him,  as  the  Russians  aver  (though 
this  must  be  much  below  his  real  force),  is  to  leave  a  containing 
force  behind  the  lines  of  contra vallation  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much,  and  send  off  every  available  battalion,  squadron,  and  gun 
— and  the  distance  is  small — to  crush,  if  possible,  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  danger  of  an  offensive  movement  is  not  from  the  side  of  Usman 
Pasha,  but  from  that  of  Mehemet  Ali.  And  now  is  the  moment 
for  the  latter — this  leader  of  100,000  brave  troops — to  say  to  his 
chief  of  the  staff’,  “  Let  four  days’  bread  be  put  in  the  men’s 
haversacks,  fill  their  pouches  with  cartridges — success  will  re¬ 
plenish  both — march.” 


PLAYING  AT  RELIGION. 

rnWENTY  years  ago,  that  is  to  say  on  the  24th  of  Gutenberg, 
-i-  in  the  year  69  of  the  present  era  of  Humanity,  being  the  third 
day  of  Montgolfier  week — or,  to  use  the  profane  reckoning  of  the 
Gentiles,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1857 — Auguste  Comte  passed 
away,  or,  as  the  vulgar  would  say,  died.  Uf  all  the  thirteen  months 
of  the  Positivist  year  he  departed  in  that  consecrated  to  Modern 
Industry,  of  which,  whatever  his  other  claims,  he  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  notable  example.  The  month  of  Comte's  “  transformation  ” 
from  real  into  subjective  existence  is,  with  some  accidental  appro¬ 
priateness,  dedicated  to  the  German  inventor  of  printing,  to  whose 
followers  in  the  art  of  typography  Comte,  in  his  time,  gave  no  incon- 
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siderable  employment.  The  week  is  that  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  French  inventor  of  air-balloons  ;  and  in  this,  too,  regard 
being  had  to  the  character  of  Comte's  recent  speculations,  there  is 
a  certain  fitness.  With  every  returning  Gutenberg  the  disciples 
of  the  founder  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  celebrate  the  day  on 
which  their  master  passed  into  that  state  of  subjective  immortality 
to  which  they  too  aspire,  and  entered  into  renewed  existence  in  the 
consciousness  of  Messrs.  Pierre  Laffitte,  Richard  Congreve,  Fre¬ 
deric  Harrison,  and  E.  S.  Beesly.  They  meet  at  the  philosopher's 
chambers  in  Paris,  at  io  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  his  will,  have  been  preserved, 
we  believe,  precisely  as  he  left  them.  Here  M.  Pierre  Lallitte, 
in  the  Montgolfier  week  of  last  Gutenberg,  delivered  an  address 
against  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  modern  science.  Contem¬ 
plating  the  chairs  and  tables  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  revered 
founder  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  his  rapt  followers  turned 
their  thoughts  to  that  blessed  state  of  non-existence  into  which 
Comte  has  entered  ;  for  subjective  existence  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Positivist  is  the  equivalent  of  extinction.  To  say  that  Comte 
still  lives  means  only,  in  the  mouths  of  his  disciples,  that  other 
people  are  alive.  He  energizes  through  M.  Pierre  Laffitte,  Mr. 
Richard  Congreve,  and  their  acolytes.  The  old  moon  has  been 
cut  into  little  stars,  which  show  traces,  we  are  bound  to  admit, 
of  their  lunar  or  lunatic  origin.  M.  Comte  survives  as  a  sheep 
converted  into  mutton  may  be  said  to  survive  in  the  system  of  the 
carnivorous  animal  who  has  devoured  it.  He  has  now  an  exist¬ 
ence  as  real  as  that  of  a  hero  of  romance — as  Don  Quixote,  or 
Gulliver,  or  Hamlet,  or  Mr.  Pickwick.  More  than  this  is  not 
involved  in  the  Comtist  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  which  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  has  been  recently  expounding  with  pious 
enthusiasm.  His  disquisitions  on  this  subject,  and  the  edifying 
denunciations  of  scientific  materialism  which  accompany  them, 
add  nothing  to  and  alter  nothing  in  the  master's  teaching,  and  they 
are  perfectly  sincere.  Pretending  to  be  severely  scientific,  the 
religious  disciples  of  M.  Comte  are  in  reality  ell'usive  and  amiable 
sentimentalists.  Mr.  Congreve  candidly  avows  that  he  is  without 
the  scientific  training  which  Comte  demanded  from  his  priesthood. 
But  though  the  tactics  displayed  in  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  preach¬ 
ments  about  the  soul  and  the  future  life,  and  M.  Pierre  Laffitte 's 
denunciations  of  materialism,  are  quite  legitimate,  they  are  not  the 
less  tactics.  Mr.  Congreve  some  years  ago  threw  out  a  suggestion 
that  a  more  considerate  and  conciliatory  tone  might  be  adopted 
towards  the  misguided  believers  in  God  and  Christianity.  This  hint 
is  being  acted  on  with  the  zealous  obed.ence  of  an  instruction  from 
the  Congregation  de  Propaganda. 

The  effect  will  probably  be  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended. 
The  Religion  of  Humanity,  even  as  it  was  set  forth  by  Comte, 
contains  within  itself  the  propheC3r  of  its  own  decline  and  dis¬ 
appearance.  With  the  phrases  of  theology  the  doctrines  will 
follow.  Positivists  find,  as  Comte  himself  did,  consolation  in 
talking  about  the  soul  and  a  future  life.  No  doubt  they  often  do 
so  without  mentally  appending  the  explanations  which  reduce 
both  to  mere  words.  At  present  they  draw  the  line  at  God  ;  but 
that  line  will  have  to  be  shifted,  and  will  presently  include  a 
Supreme  Being  in  that  non-natural  sense  in  which  a  soul  and  a 
future  life  are  now  recognized.  Words,  which  are  the  counters  of 
wise  men,  are  the  money  of  Positivists,  and  from  the  word  to  the 
conception,  and  from  the  conception  to  the  belief,  the  passage  is 
easy.  The  very  terms  “subjective”  and  “objective,”  which 
Comte  was  constrained  to  use,  with  many  others,  show  that,  even 
at  its  very  beginning,  Comtism  was  working  its  way  backwards 
into  that  metaphysical  stage  from  which  it  was  to  have  delivered 
the  world.  On  that  metaphysical  basis  a  theology  is  sure  to 
be  erected.  "What  that  theology  will  be  when  it  is  completed  it 
needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  discern.  Comte,  apart  from  his 
scientific  claims,  which  were  not  more  than  respectable,  and 
his  services  as  an  expositor  of  method,  in  which  he  has  an 
honourable  rank  among  the  disciples  of  Bacon  and  along  with  Sir 
John  Herschel,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  we  may 
even  add  Mr.  Jevons— Comte,  apart  from  these  titles,  was  simply 
a  lion's  provider  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  M.  Pierre  Laffitte,  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  others,  whom  we  should  like  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  call  tne  young  lions,  but  whom  analogy  compels  us  to  call 
the  young  jackals,  of  Positivism,  are  doing  their  work  after 
their  kind.  The  ritual  of  Comtism  is  a  burlesque  and  parody  of 
that  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  It  is  a  queer  mixture  of  puerility 
and  senility,  and  makes  the  same  impression  upon  a  beholder  as 
the  sight  of  a  haggard  and  worn-out  child  would  do.  An  infant 
in  its  dotage,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  conceived,  would  aptly  sym¬ 
bolize  it.  The  process  is  evident  by  which  the  rejection  of  meta¬ 
physics  and  theology  conducts  into  bad  metaphysics  and  a 
spurious  theology.  The  Positivist  idea  of  collective  humanity, 
including,  as  Slender  has  it,  all  our  successors  gone  before  us  and 
all  our  ancestors  that  come  after  us,  stands  on  the  very  verge  not 
only  of  the  realism  of  Plato,  but  of  the  more  developed  realism  of 
the  Schoolmen,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  theological  conceptions. 
According  to  a  certain  school  of  divines,  of  whom  the  late  Mr. 
Maurice  was  the  heir,  the  humanity  which  was  blended  with  deity 
in  the  Incarnation  was  not  simply  that  of  the  individual  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  but  the  universal  Man  from  whom  every  human  beiug 
derives  the  qualities  which  make  him  human.  The  (/rand  litre 
of  Gomte,  the  idea  of  collective  humanity,  is  scarcely  distinguished 
in  logic  from  this  conception.  The  worship  of  humanity  will  soon 
complete  to  the  imagination  the  realistic  process ;  and  when  the 
subjedive  God  follows  on  the  subjective  future  life  and  the  sup¬ 
posititious  soul,  Positivism,  with  its  ready-made  hierarchy,  ritual, 


and  saints,  will  be  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  that  Roman  Catholic 
system  out  of  which  it  sprang.  The  conversion  of  those  subjective 
ideas  with  which  the  Comtists  are  abundantly  provided  into  ob¬ 
jective  realities  is  the  commonest  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  Religion  of  Humanity  is  but  a  translation  of 
Roman  Catholic  theology  into  a  sham  scientific  dialect;  and 
from  the  very  first  it  set  about  translating  itself  back  again 
into  the  original.  Its  ritual  is  simply  a  burlesque  of  that  of 
the  Papal  Church.  If  not  all,  yet  many,  roads  at  the  present  day 
lead  to  Rome ;  and  none  more  directly  than  Positivism.  It 
started  thence,  and  it  returns  thither.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
the  Laffitte,  and  not  of  the  Littre,  branch  of  the  Positivist  stock. 
The  disciples  of  Comte  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  reject  his  religion,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  science ; 
the  pupils  of  his  sanity,  and  the  worshippers  of  his  madness.  The 
philosophic  Positivists,  of  whom  M.  Littre  is  the  most  distinguished, 
though,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  fidelity,  they  cling  to  their 
master’s  name,  are  gradually  being  absorbed  into  the  great  body  of 
men  of  science.  They  consider  that  his  method  was  the  last  and 
greatest  word  hitherto  said  as  to  the  processes  of  scientific  re¬ 
search;  and  they  accept  his  generalization  as  to  the  successive 
stages  of  human  history  and  the  correlation  of  the  sciences.  Ilis 
humanitarian  followers  cannot  be  said  to  share  Comte's  later 
revolt  from  science,  which  in  him  was  the  consequence  of  a  too 
exclusive  pursuit  of  it.  They  have  rather  an  aboriginal  distaste 
for  it,  and  a  nearly  complete  and  exhaustive  ignorance  of  it.  They 
are  without  even  the  preliminary  training  which  he  held  to  be 
essential  to  a  judgment  of  his  system,  and  to  the  understanding  of 
his  method  in  its  social  and  political  applications.  So  far  as  our 
Universities  have  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  they  came  from 
scholarly  and  metaphysical  Oxford,  and  not  from  scientific  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  from  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  humanity,  and  not  from 
those  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

The  fate  of  Jerome  Paturot  always  repeats  itself,  whether  he  is 
in  search  of  the  best  of  Republics,  or  whether,  with  a  more  inordinate 
ambition,  he  endeavours  to  reconstruct  society  and  government 
from  its  foundations,  or  upon  a  false  bottom  expressly  laid  for  the 
purpose.  The  projects  of  Auguste  Comte  are  destined  to  share 
the  lot  of  the  projects  of  the  Pere  Enfantiu  and  of  La  Rdvelliere 
Ldpaux.  Sprightly  young  men  insensibly  slide  into  jaunty  middle- 
aged  gentlemen ;  and  still  they  find  the  modest  apartment  of  Auguste 
Comte  in  the  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince  large  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  their  numbers,  Perhaps  it  is  from  the  inferior  material 
collected  by  Comte  that  his  youthful  disciples  remain  true  to  him. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  the  force  of  St.  Simon  and  of  Pere  Enfantin 
that  they  were  able  to  rally  to  them  men  strong  enough  to 
break  loose  from  the  nets  which  immeshed  their  early  manhood, 
and  struggling  once  more  into  the  world  to  see  it  as  it  is  and  to 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  The  middle-aged  Positivists  are  still  held 
fast  in  the  cobwebs  in  which  they  were  caught  as  ardent  academic 
youth.  It  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  eager  and  promising  young 
men  submitting  themselves  to  a  master  who  aifects  to  have  in  his 
hands  the  key  to  all  theory  and  the  guide  to  all  useful  practice.  The 
spectacle  which  raises  a  smile  when  observed  in  young  men  of 
twenty-five  raises  a  smile,  but  not  precisely  the  same  kind  of  smile, 
when  it  is  witnessed  in  men  of  fifty  or  thereabouts.  It  is  painful 
to  see  among  us  the  voluntary  prisoners  of  a  shallow  creed  and 
discipline,  men  who  at  the  outset  of  their  career  have  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  system,  and  refuse  to  perceive  anything  that 
cannot  be  looked  at  from  its  windows  or  the  chinks  in  its  walls.  Older 
organizations,  such  as  those  on  which  the  polity  and  religion  of  Posi¬ 
tivism  model  themselves,  count  upon  the  forces  which  govern  the 
world.  They  are  imposed  by  history  and  sanctioned  by  tradition. 
The  prisoner  is  held  within  them  by  very  real  bonds.  Like  the 
starling  in  the  fable,  he  can’t  get  out.  But  the  captive  of  Gomtisin 
is  restrained  by  nothing  better  than  the  charlatanism  of  the 
conjuror’s  wand  and  magic  circle.  He  is  simply  electro-biologized. 
The  superstition  is  dying  out.  The  disciples  of  Positivism,  of  the 
social  and  religious  Positivism,  while  too  weak  themselves  to 
secede,  are  not  strong  enough  to  attract  other  men.  The  Atheo- 
philanthropism  of  Auguste  Gomte,  with  its  mock  soul,  its  sub¬ 
jective  immortality,  and  its  semi-realistic  Great  Being,  a  sort  of 
abstract  Man-God,  will  do  the  work  and  share  the  fate  of  the 
Theophilanthropism  of  La  Revelliere  L6paux,  which  had  its 
high  priest,  its  temples,  its  liturgy,  its  symbolic  worship,  and 
its  service  of  humanity.  As  it  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  restoration  in  France,  so  Positivism,  so  far  as 
it  affects  thought  and  conduct  at  all,  is  assisting  the  Roman 
Catholic  revival  in  France  and  England.  In  it  Ultramontanism 
has  a  true,  if  a  feeble,  ally.  In  its  worship  of  the  dead,  its  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  animals,  of  fire,  of  the  sun,  and  of  iron,  in  its  thanks¬ 
givings  to  our  mother  the  earth,  to  space,  and  the  solar  system,  it 
has.  of  course,  its  pagan  side.  There  are  in  it  the  elements,  if  the 
medium  were  favourable,  of  a  reversion  to  fetishism  and  poly¬ 
theism.  But  these  tendencies  are  not  likely  to  have  time  to  w’ork 
themselves  out  before  the  Positivist  Church  finds  itself  absorbed 
in  the  Church  of  Rome. 


MARATHON'. 

HPIIE  visitor  to  Athens,  even  if  he  has  not  time  to  examine 
-i-  every  historic  spot  in  Attica,  must  at  least  visit  the  most 
historic  spot  of  all,  the  spot  where  it  was  fixed  that  Attica  should 
remain  Attica  and  that  Europe  should  remain  Europe.  Mr.  Lowe, 
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we  may  well  believe,  stands  alone  in  looking  on  the  fight  of 
Marathon  as  a  matter  of  small  importance,  because  the  day 
which  fixed  the  destiny  of  the  world  saw  only  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  slaughter.  Mr.  Lowe  of  course  really  knows 
better  ;  but  there  are  those  who  really  seem  not  to  know 
better,  those  who  measure  things  only  by  their  physical  bigness, 
and  cannot  take  in  either  their  results  or  their  moral  greatness. 
There  has  often  been  far  more  blood  shed  to  decide  which  of  two 
Eastern  despots  should  have  the  mastery  than  was  shed  to  decide 
that  Europe  should  not  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Eastern 
despots.  Never  surely  did  the  future  fate  of  the  world  hang  in 
the  same  way  on  the  will  of  a  single  man  as  when  the  arguments 
of  Miltiades  won  over  the  Polemarch  Kallimachos  to  give  his  vote 
for  immediate  battle.  That  vote  was,  as  it  were,  the  very  climax 
of  European  constitutional  life.  All  rested  on  the  voice  of  one 
man,  not  because  all  authority  was  vested  in  one  man,  but  because 
it  was  vested  in  many.  When  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided,  Kallimachos  gave  the  casting  vote,  and  Europe  remained 
Europe.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  if  Athenian  freedom  had  been  then 
crushed  when  it  was  still  in  its  first  childhood,  the  course  of  the 
world’s  history  could  have  been  what  it  has  been.  Enslaved  Gretce 
could  never  havebeen  what  free  Greece  was.  Athens  and  Megalopolis 
could  have  been  no  more  than  an  Ephesos  or  Miletos.  It  may  well 
be  that,  even  if  the  Eastern  peninsula  had  been  rent  away  from  the 
Western  world,  the  central  peninsula  might  still  have  stood  its 
ground.  The  barbarian  might  still  have  been  checked,  and  checked 
for  ever,  by  the  hands  of  Romans  or  Samnites  or  Lucanians.  The 
Roman  power  might  still  have  been  spread  over  the  world  ;  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slave  might  still  have  come  to  discharge  their 
later  mission  within  the  Roman  world ;  but  a  Roman  world  un¬ 
tutored  by  Greece  could  never  have  been  what  the  Roman  world 
of  actual  history  was  and  is.  The  men  who  fought  at  Marathon 
fought  as  the  champions  of  every  later  generation  of  European 
man.  If  on  tlie  akropolis  of  Mykene  we  feel  that  we  have  some 
small  share,  the  share  of  distant  kinsmen,  in  the  cradle  of  the  oldest 
European  civilization,  the  subject  of  the  oldest  European  literature 
— so,  as  we  stand  on  the  barrow  of  the  192  who  died  at  Marathon, 
we  feel  that  we  have  a  nearer  claim,  the  claim  of  men  who  come 
on  pilgrimage  to  the  resting-place  of  men  who  died  that  European 
lands  and  European  men  should  be  all  that  they  have  been. 

In  fact,  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  the  famous  saj'ing  of  Johnson 
becomes  clothed  with  a  fuller  meaning  than  its  author  is  likely  to 
have  thought  of.  “  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriot¬ 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon.”  The  saying 
is  true,  if  we  think  merely  of  association,  of  example, 
of  analogy.  But  it  becomes  true  in  a  higher  sense,  if  we 
look  on  the  day  of  Marathon  as  being  all  that  it  truly  is,  as  having 
fixed,  not  only  the  destiny  of  Athens,  but  the  destiny  of  Europe. 
And  we  may  look  on  that  spot  from  another  point  of  view,  less 
wide  indeed  than  this,  but  wider  than  that  which  looks  on  it 
simply  as  the  scene  of  a  single  event  of  the  year  490  before  our 
•era.  Even  setting  aside  the  event  which  has  made  Marathon 
famous  with  an  undying  fame,  Marathon  would  still  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  history,  mythical  and  real — a  history  some  chapters  of 
which  come  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber  that,  besides  the  view  which  looks  on  Greece  as  being  almost 
in  her  first  youth  on  the  day  of  Marathon,  there  is  another  view 
which  looks  on  Greece  as  bemg  then  already  in  her  decline.  The 
one  view  is  true,  if  we  think  only  of  Athenian  democracy,  of 
Athenian  art,  of  Athenian  poetry;  the  other  view  is  no  less  true 
in  the  general  history  of  the  Greek  nation.  When  the  fight  of 
Marathon  was  fought,  the  bondage  of  the  Greek  nation  had 
already  begun ;  the  work  which  was  ended  by  Mahomet  the  Con¬ 
queror  had  been  already  begun  by  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  Asiatic  Greece 
was  already  enslaved ;  the  fight  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  order 
that  European  Greece  might  not  be  enslaved  like  it.  And  it  may 
flash  across  the  minds  of  some  who  tread  the  plain  of  Marathon 
that  the  tight  which  Miltiades  waged  there  in  the  cause  of  Hellenic 
freedom  was  not  the  last  fight  which  has  been  waged  on  the  same 
ground  in  the  same  cause.  On  that  same  plain,  where  the  Athenians 
of  one  age  fought  to  save  Greece  from  coming  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Persian,  the  Athenians  of  another  age  fought  to  free  enslaved 
Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turk.  The  modern  fight  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  the  tight  of  July  1824,  hardly  ranks  among  the  great  events 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  as  its  leader  certainly  does  not  rank 
among  the  purest  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Yet  when 
Gouras  smote  the  janissaries  of  Omar  of  Karystos  on  the  same 
ground  on  which  Miltiades  had  smitten  the  hosts  of  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  to  an  eye  which  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  Grecian 
and  European  history  the  fact  has  something  more  about  it  than 
mere  association,  than  mere  coincidence.  The  two  fights  of  Mara¬ 
thon  were  in  truth  only  two  stages  in  one  long  tale,  the  tale  of 
the  undying  struggle  between  civilization  aud  the  freedom  of  the 
West  and  the  barbarian  despotism  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Marathon,  like  Eleusis,  gives  us  the  usual  lesson  in  Greek 
geography,  and  makes  us  better  understand  the  greatness  of  that 
wonderful  change  which  fused  all  the  towns  of  Attica  into  a  single 
commonwealth.  We  see  at  once  that  Marathon — the  name  was, 
at  least  in  later  use,  extended  to  the  whole  Tetrapolis — was,  no  less 
thanEleusis,  designed,  accordingto  thecom  monlaws  of  Greek  political 
geography,  to  form  a  separate  state,  distinct  from  Athens.  Indeed 
it  is  more  thoroughly  cut  off  than  Eleusis.  In  the  view  from  the 
akropolis,  Pentelikos  altogether  hides  the  Marathonian  plain ; 
while,  though  Eleusis  is  actually  kept  out  of  sight  bv  Aigaleos, 
Kithairon  and  the  other  greater  heights  beyond  it  suggest  the 
existence  of  the  Thriasian  plain.  Marathon  therefore,  naturally 


enough,  has  a  long  mythical  history  distinct  from  that  of  Athens. 
Not  only  Theseus,  but  Ilerakles  and  the  Ilerakleidai  figure  in  it, 
and  legend  tells  of  a  tight  of  Marathon  earlier  than  either  of  those 
which  history  records.  Herakles  remained  in  historical  times  the 
chief  object  of  local  worship,  and  it  was  by  his  sanctuary  that  the 
Athenian  host  encamped  before  what  we  suppose  we  must  call  the 
second  battle.  Athene  too,  as  on  other  spots  of  Attic  soil,  was 
not  without  her  temple  by  the  marsh.  Marathon  does  not  appear 
in  the  Catalogue  any  more  than  Eleusis,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
Eleusis.  But  its  name  appears  in  the  Odyssey  in  a  passage  which 
may  suggest  some  geographical  reflections  : — 

*Qf  apa  (f>(i)vr](raiT’  aTrefir]  y\avi «07riy  ' A.6r)vr) 

n OVTOV  (IT  UTpVyfTOV'  Xl7T6  of  2)(ep'ir) V  epaTflVTJV' 

Txero  S’  es  M apadcdva  Ktu  evpvuyvmv  ’Adfji’rjv, 

Avve  S  'Ept^Or/os  ttvkivov  So pov' 

If  Scherie  really  be  Corfu,  this  may  seem  a  most  unexpected 
route  to  Athens  ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  more  wonderful  than  the 
route  by  Syra  by  which  the  modern  traveller  often  actually  goes. 
In  history  the  first  appearance  of  Marathon  is  when  Peisistratos 
lands  there  on  his  return  from  exile.  The  second  is  when  the  son 
of  Peisistratos  led  the  Persian  host  thither,  as  a  fitting  place  for  the 
use  of  the  cavalry  which  after  all  they  seemed  not  to  have  used. 
No  battle  in  history  has  been  more  minutely  examined,  and  that 
in  some  cases  by  men  who  united  technical  military  knowledge 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country.  Colonel  Leake,  to 
mention  only  one  inquirer,  has  done  all  that  the  union  of 
both  qualities  could  do,  though  one  is  amazed  at  his  constantly 
referring  to  Herodotus  as  a  contemporary  writer.  And  yet,  after 
all  his  labours,  after  all  the  labours  of  Mr.  Einlay  and  others, 
everybody  complains  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  comments  of  Dean  Blakesley  strike  us  as  among  the 
most  acute  that  have  been  made.  One  may  doubt  whether 
Herodotus  had  ever  been  there ;  he  certainly  shows  no  'mowledge 
of  the  ground.  He  makes  no  meution  of  the  marshes  which 
form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Marathonian 
plain.  The  marshes  lie  between  the  sea  and  the  fighting-ground, 
as  the  fighting-ground  lies  between  the  marsh  and  the  mountains. 
The  marsh  is  not  only  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  but  his 
account  seems  almost  inconsistent  with  its  existence.  But 
Pausanias  saw  the  picture  in  rhe  Poildle  which  showed  the 
Persians  falling  into  the  marsh.  It  is  like  appealing  to  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  from  the  later  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Senlac. 
Pausanias,  though  he  lived  so  many  ages  after,  was  in  this  way 
really  nearer  to  the  time  than  Herodotus.  The  picture  commemo¬ 
rated  the  fact ;  Herodotus  tells  the  story  as  it  had  grown  up  a 
generation  later.  By  that  time,  as  Dean  Biakesley  says,  the  story 
had  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  by  which  “popular 
tradition  rapidly  drops  all  those  particulars  of  a  battle  which 
evince  strategic  genius,  and  substitutes  for  them  exaggerated 
accounts  of  personal  bravery.”  Miltiades,  as  a  good  general,  took 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  largely  owed  his  success  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Popular  tradition  made  everything  be  done 
by  sheer  hard  fighting. 

In  short,  almost  every  detail  of  this  memorable  fight  seems 
shrouded  in  uncertainty.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the  exact  position  of 
either  army,  and  the  very  name  of  Marathon  has  perhaps  shifted 
its  place.  The  site  of  the  old  towm  seems  quite  as  likely  to 
be,  not  at  the  modem  Marathdn,  but,  as  Colonel  Leake  puts  it,  at 
Brana.  Yet,  amid  all  this  doubt,  there  is  essential  certainty.  Of 
the  work  that  was  done  that  day,  of  the  general  site,  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  most  living  and  speaking  monument  of  all  is  there  to 
bear  its  witness.  We  stand,  not,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  on  the  Persians’ 
grave,  but  on  the  mound  which  covers  the  ashes  of  the  men  of 
Athens  who  fell  that  day.  Within  the  space  between  the  bay 
with  its  blue  waters  and  the  hills  which  fence  in  the  plain,  the 
fate  of  Europe  was  fixed.  We  stand  on  the  mound  ;  the  eye  passes 
over  the  hills,  from  Probalinthos  to  the  cape  of  Kynosoura.  We 
look  on  the  older  and  the  newer  candidate  of  the  name  of  Mara¬ 
thon  ;  we  look  on  the  hill  where  older  legends  fixed  the  home  of 
Pan,  and  where  the  later  name  of  Drakonera  speaks  of  some  older 
or  later  dragon  myth.  And  we  know  that  it  was  within  these 
bounds  that  the  might  of  Asia  was  broken  by  the  force  of  two 
Hellenic  cities.  And  standing  on  that  mound,  instead  of  dreaming, 
as  the  poet  dreamed  in  the  days  of  enslaved  Greece,  we  may  call  to 
mind  how,  in  the  cycle  of  human  things,  another  triumph  of 
Europe  over  Asia  was  won  on  the  same  spot.  And  if  there  be,  as 
other  poets  tell  us,  two  special  voices  which  call  to  freedom,  no 
spot  could  be  better  chosen  for  the  work  that  was  done  there  than 
the  Marathonian  plain.  Once  that  land  was  said  to  be 
Unchanged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord. 

Now  the  foreign  lord  is  gone,  and  for  the  rest  no  change  is 
needed.  The  mountains  are  there,  the  sea  is  there,  and, 
almost  as  imperishable  as  themselves,  the  mound  of  the  fallen 
heroes  is  there  also.  At  110  great  distance  from  the  mound,  some 
stones  remain  which  are  held  to  mark  the  separate  monument  of 
the  leader  of  that  day’s  battle.  Standing  there,  by  the  grave  of 
Miltiades,  we  think  of  that  day  only.  On  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
we  will  not  think  either  of  Paros  or  of  Chersonesos. 

While  we  write,  perhaps  no  inopportune  moment,  the  news  comes 
that  Greece  has  lost  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  her  later  heroes. 
The  man  of  other  times  in  whom  all  his  countrymen  trusted — the 
man  before  whom  the  chiefs  of  contending  parties  could  lay  their 
jealousies  aside — is  taken  away  from  his  country  in  the  moment  of 
her  utmost  need.  One  tie  which  binds  us  to  the  past  is  rudely 
snapped,  when  the  last  of  the  heroes  of  the  past,  the  last  of  the  r/pi- 
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@€6)v  ye ros  ui'dfjcoVf  passes  away  from  the  work  to  which  liis  coun¬ 
try  had  again  called  him.  After  a  life  of  ninety  years  and  more — 
a  life  in  which  the  severest  of  censors,  whose  scourge  spared 
neither  Greek  nor  Englishman,  could  not  find  a  single  flaw — the 
hero  of  the  fire-ships  is  no  more.  The  name  of  Constantine 
Kan  ares  is  added  to  the  same  roll  of  departed  worthies  as  Miaoules 
and  Botzares,  as  Church  and  Hastings.  And  in  the  long  list  of 
men  who  for  so  many  ages  have  done  honour  to  the  Hellenic 
name,  among  the  chosen  few  whose  glory  no  specie  tarnishes,  along 
with  Phormion  and  Kallikratidas,  men  of  his  own  calling  and  his 
own  element,  the  pen  of  history  will  engrave  no  nobler  name  than 
the  name  of  him  who  has  just  gone,  of  him  who  has  as  truly 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country  as  if  he  had  fallen  fifty  years 
hack,  like  Kynaigeiros  himself  by  the  shore  of  Marathon. 


THE  “NEW  COMMUNION.” 

A  document  curious  even  in  this  age  of  sensational  programmes 
has  come  into  our  hands  from  some  unknown  quarter,  which 
must  evidently  he  read  in  connexion  with  sundry  mysterious 
announcements,  inserted  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  summer 
in  a  fashionable  weekly  contemporary,  of  the  “  New  Communion.” 
It  was  darkly  intimated  by  that  high  religious  authority  that  a 
scheme  was  afloat  which  would  provide  a  panacea  for  the  grave 
ecclesiastical  anomalies  introduced,  or  rather  consummated,  by  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  It  was  comparatively  a  trifle  that 
a  translation  of  the  Sarum  Missal  was  in  preparation,  and  that 
forms  of  unimpeachable  orthodoxy,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
Eastern  and  Western  ritual,  would  he  provided  for  the  due  admi¬ 
nistration  jf  all  the  seven  Sacraments.  Perfect  formularies  re¬ 
quired  a_  even  more  perfect  hierarchy.  The  Society  was  to  be 
governed  by  Bishops  about  whose  valid  consecration  no  question 
could  he  raised  either  at  Rome  or  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  primate  would  derive  his  title  from  an  older  see  than 
Canterbury — presumably  therefore  from  Caerleon  ;  while  an  odd 
hint  was  thrown  out  that  in  order  to  avoid  conflicting  jurisdictions 
the  consecration  was  to  take  place  on  the  high  seas,  we  trust  in 
calm  weather.  And  we  were  promised  fuller  and  more  authentic 
information  after  a  short  interval.  The  official  programme  has 
now  appeared,  authenticated  by  the  names — we  mean  the  Christian 
names — of  the  three  Chief  Superiors  of  the  “  Order  of  Corporate 
Reunion.”  And  we  may  assume  that  we  shall  only  he  carrying  out 
their  own  wishes  in  giving  such  publicity  as  lies  in  our  power  to  a 
scheme  which  professes  no  lower  aim  than  to  exhibit  in  action  the 
perfect  ideal  of  Catholicism  without  any  of  the  drawbacks  or  abuses 
which,  it  is  implied,  more  or  less  mar  the  perfection  of  every  exist¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  shall  best  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  views  of  these  new  claimants  on  their  religious 
allegiance  by  subjoining  a  brief  summary  of  the  high-sounding 
prospectus — we  beg  pardon  “  Pastoral  ” — which  they  have 
addressed  to  “the  Faithful  in  Christ  whom  These  Presents 
may  concern,”  and  which  hears  the  majestic  imprimatur  of 
“  Thomas,  by  the  Favour  of  God,  Rector  of  the  Order  of  Corporate 
Reunion,  and  Pro-Provincial  of  Canterbury  ;  Joseph,  by  the  Favour 
of  God,  Provincial  of  York,  in  the  Kingdom  of  England;  and 
Laurence,  by  the  Favour  of  God,  Provincial  of  Caerleon,  in  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  with  the  Provosts  and  Members  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Order.” 

The  document  begins  with  deploring  the  present  evil  condition 
of  the  National  Church,  which  after  “  a  long  course  of  change, 
usurpation  and  revolution,”  has  at  length  been  “  given  up,  as  it 
were,  hound  hand  and  foot,  and  blindfolded,  into  the  toils  of  her 
enemies,”  so  that  “  the  crisis  w  hich  has  long  been  impending  is 
now  upon  us.”  A  brief  historical  review  follows  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  English  Church  “  from  the  Divine  mission  of  our  Apostle, 
St.  Augustine,”  to  the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  the 
successive  encroachments  of  the  civil  power  at  and  since  the 
Reformation.  After  the  savage  persecution  of  the  Tudor  age 
came  the  “  riot,  blasphemy,  and  general  wickedness  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,”  when  “  the  altar  was  thrown  down,  the  monarch 
brought  to  the  block,  and  the  Primate  of  all  England 
martyred”;  while  the  Revolution  of  168S  brought  still  more 
serious  troubles  on  the  Established  Church.  And  then  came 
the  eighteenth  century  with  its  advancing  “  tide  of  Erastianism 
or  modern  Herodianism.”  The  religious  reaction  of  the  present 
century  is  next  noticed,  which  however  only  produced  more  violent 
opposition,  till  at  last  “  every  vestige  of  distinct  corporate  entity 
has  utterly  disappeared  from  the  Church,”  as  is  shown  in  the 
method  of  electing  and  confirming  Bishops,  of  erecting  and  sub¬ 
dividing  sees  and  appointing  to  them  by  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  in 
the  scandalous  Oath  of  Homage  taken  by  Bishops  on  appointment, 
and  above  all  in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  Against  all 
and  each  of  these  and  other  intrusions  and  interferences  of  the 
civil  power,  past  and  present,  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  protest. 
And  accordingly  we  have  a  general  protest  against  the  abuse  of 
the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  a  particular  protest  against  various 
detailed  grievances,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passage : — 

In  particular,  we  protest  against  the  mode  of  the  appointment  of  Bishops, 
whereby  their  due  election  and  continuation  are  degraded  to  a  sacrilegious 
pretence  ;  against  the  division  of  dioceses,  as  well  as  against  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Bishops  to  new  dii  cescs,  by  ltoyal  Letters  Patent  alone.  We  also 
protest  against  the  mode  of  erection  of  certain  colonial  dioceses,  and  the 
manner  and  custom  of  appointment  thereto.  We  likewise  protest  against 


the  scope,  terms,  and  language  of  the  unauthorized  Oath  of  Homage  taken 
by  Bishops  in  tin  ir  appointment ;  against  the  tolerated  neglect  and  care¬ 
less  cess  which  still  prevail  in  the  mode  of  the  administration  of  Baptism  ; 
against  the  disuse  of  Chrism  in  Continuation,  and  inadequate  form  lbr  the 
administration  of  that  Sacrament  now  in  use  within  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  as  well  as  against  the  total  abolition  of  the  apostolic  pro  -tiee  of 
Anointing  the  Sick  with  Oil, — by  which  every  baptized  person  is  cnrtaikd 
in  liis  spiritual  privileges,  and  robbed  at  the  hour  of  death  of  an  important 
part  of  his  rightful  heritage.  Many  persons  heretofore  have  lamemed  the 
loss  of  this  last-named  Sacrament :  We,  by  the  favour  of  Cod,  arc  now 
enabled  to  restore  it.  Against  the  complete  abrogation  of  spiritual  disci¬ 
pline  amongst  the  clergy  and  laity  we  likewise  protest  ;  by  the  continued 
neglect  and  abeyance  of  which,  the  lament  officially  made  year  after  year 
in  the  Commination  Service  for  Ash  Wednesday  becomes  an  empty  and 
hypocritical  form  of  words.  We  furthermore  solemnly  and  unhesitatingly 
protest  against  the  toleration  allowed  to  the  State  clergy  of  imparting  the 
nuptial  benediction  to  the  shameful  concubinage  of  divorced  persons.  And 
finally,  we  protest  against  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and  the 
reference  of  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council. 

It  is  "also  Our  duty  to  protest  against  the  scheme  and  system  of  Board 
Schools,  for  the  support  of  which  all  are  forcibly  compelled  to  contribute  by 
public  rates,  but  from  which  Schools  the  Christian  Religion  is  deliberately 
and  of  purpose  excluded ;  where,  moreover,  children  instructed  in  the  said 
Schools,  but  untaught  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  are  thus  publicly  led  to 
despise  and  ignore  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  obvious 
disparagement  of  that  Revelation,  and  the  consequent  dishonour  of  its 
Divine  Author  ;  to  the  grave  and  increasing  detriment  of  public  morals, 
and  to  the  great  danger  of  the  Crown  and  commonwealth. 

To  these  protests  is  subjoined  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the- 
Seven  General  Councils,  received  by  Last  and  West  alike,  and  of 
“  the  next  free  General  Council  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  lawfully  and  canonically  assembled.” 

It  will  naturally  be  presumed  that  a  body  so  entirely  guiltless 
of  any  Protestant  leanings  does  not  content  itself  with  protests. 
The  “  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion  ”  has  been  organized  for  action, 
not  for  words,  it  being  deemed  that  the  time  has  now  at  last  come 
for  practical  measures.  “  We  affirm  that,  iu  the  Providence  of  God, 
the  evil  itself  has  opened  the  door  to  a  remedy,  inasmuch  as  the 
English  Bishops  have  now  formally  abdicated  all  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction,  and,  having  appealed  unto  Cfesar,  to  any  other  than 
Caesar,  themselves  being  judges,  they  can  no  longer  go.”  Hence¬ 
forth  no  obedience  is  due  to  them  but  wbat  can  be  enforced  by 
law : — 

Therefore,  in  the  Name  of  God  the  Trinity,  and  under  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  the  Holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
WTe  have  solemnly  and  formally  associated  ourselves  together  in  the  Order 
of  Corporate  Reunion,  promising  a  true  and  hearty  allegiance  to  Our  chosen 
Superiors  in  the  said  Order,  and  to  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitutions  of  the  same,  now  or  hereafter  to  be  determined  on  by  lawful 
authority.  We  make  this  free  and  voluntary  submission  for  our  own. 
common  use,  benefit  and  protection  ;  believing  it  to  be  the  only  means  at 
present  reserved  to  Us  of  contending  against  the  grave  and  complicated 
evils  which  exist  and  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us.  And,  in  thus  asso¬ 
ciating  ourselves  together,  we  solemnly  take  as  the  basis  of  this  our  Order 
the  Catholic  Faith  as  defined  by  the  Seven  General  Councils,  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  whole  Church  of  the  East  and  the  West  before  the  great  and 
deplorable  schism,  and  as  commonly  received  in  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the 
Creed  of  Niccea  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  To  all  the  sublime  doc¬ 
trines  f0  laid  down,  We  declare  our  unreserved  adhedon,  as  well  as  to  the 
principles  of  Church  constitution  and  discipline,  set  forth  and  approved  by 
the  said  Seven  General  Councils.  Furthermore,  until  the  whole  Church  shall 
speak  on  the  subject,  we  accept  all  those  dogmatic  statements  set  forth  in 
common  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem  respectively,, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments. 

The  conditions  and  method  of  enrolment  into  the  Order  and  the 
duties  of  membership  are  then  explained,  Nonconformists  among 
others  being  specially  invited  to  join  it ;  and  a  notification  is  added 
which  strikes  us  as  a  little  incongruous  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
religious  manifesto.  “  The  means  of  communication  between  Our 
members  will  be  at  Our  Central  Office  in  Westminster,  where  the 
literary  Serial  of  Our  Order  will  from  time  to  time  be  published.” 
It  is  certainly  the  first  time  we  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  Order  or  Communion  having  a  “central  office”  or  a 
“literary  serial,”  and  the  odd  intermixture  of  sacred  and  secular 
ideas  almost  recalls  the  famous  resolution  of  a  religious  debating 
Society  at  Oxford  of  strictly  Anglican  principles,  “  That  the 
interference  of  St.  Augustine  with  the  English  Church  was  un¬ 
catholic,  unconstitutional,  and  uncalled  for.”  The  programme  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  notice  of  “  certain  objections  which  might  very 
reasonably  arise  to  the  principles  and  action  of  this  Our  Order,”  as 
e.y.  that  it  quietly  supersedes  and  ignores  the  authority  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  episcopate.  To  this  it  is  replied,  as  before,  that  the  Bishops  have 
themselves  deliberately  surrendered  their  whole  spiritual  authority 
to  the  State,  and  as  the  State  Courts  “  enjoin  nothing  save  in  certain, 
buildings  and  under  certain  circumstances  ” — namely,  in  consecrated 
or  licensed  churches — -no  regard  need  be  paid  to  their  directions 
elsewhere.  And  as  for  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
“  they  have  not  raised  their  voices  to  defend  Catholics,  and  now, 
in  accordance  with  an  admitted  law  of  nature,  Catholics  have  been 
eventually  driven  to  defend  themselves.”  Still,  on  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  having  as  well  as  eating  their  cake,  these  gentlemen,  with 
a  crafty  ingenuity  which  cannot  he  fully  appreciated  without  study¬ 
ing  their  document,  shape  their  proposals  with  the  intention  of 
saving  to  their  followers  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  good 
things  of  the  Establishment.  No  man  can  easily  be  a  member  of 
two  churches,  hut  “  Church”  and  “  Order  ”  may  he  conceived  as 
co-existing. 

We  have  said  that  the  Christian  names  only  are  given  of  the 
authorities  of  the  New  Communion.  An  exception  must  however  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  “  Notary  Apostolic”  who  certifies  the 
authenticity  of  this  particular  copy  of  the  document,  and  who  signs 
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himself  “  Adrian  de  Ilelte.”  But  it  is  a  little  perplexing  to  find 
that,  whereas  the  document  itself  is  stated  to  be  “  drawn  up, 
approved,  ratified,  confirmed,  and  solemnly  promulgated  in  the 
divinely-protected  City  of  London,  on  the  Eighth  Bay  of  September, 
being  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lady, '  Saint  Mary,” 
the  certificate  of  the  Notary  Apostolic  that  this  is  a  true 
copy  is  dated  “  August  15  ” — more  than  three  weeks  before 
the  document  was  drawn  up.  Our  readers  will  probably 
have  asked  themselves  by  this  time  what  it  all  means, 
and  there  we  really  cannot  profess  to  enlighten  them.  With 
some  of  the  remarks  in  this  strange  manifesto  on  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  Church  matters,  especially  as  regards  the  Public  Worship 
Act  and  its  results,  many  High  Churchmen  will  theoretically  more 
or  less  agree  ;  but  as  to  the  remedy  proposed  they  will  perhaps 
feel  tempted  to  exclaim,  Obscurum  per  obscurius.  The  Anglican 
Bishops  may  or  may  not  derive  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from 
the  civil  power,  but  from  what  conceivable  source  in  heaven  or 
earth  do  these  Rectors,  Provincials,  Pro-Provincials,  and  Notaries 
Apostolic  derive  theirs  ?  Canterbury  they  ignore ;  Geneva  they 
despise ;  are  they  recognized  at  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  or  Moscow? 
Of  their  orders  we  can  say  nothing,  as  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
manifesto  whether  they  claim  the  episcopal  or  even  the  priestly 
character  or  not,  except  indeed  that  they  distinctly  profess  their 
readiness  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  Confirmation  and  Ex¬ 
treme  Unction,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  prepared  to 
administer  other  sacraments  also.  So,  after  all,  we  cannot  help 
those  whom  “  These  Presents  may  concern,”  and  who  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  some  clearer  explanation  than  lias  yet  been  vouch¬ 
safed  of  this  novel,  but  somewhat  startling,  not  to  say  audacious, 
proposal  for  supporting  the  world  on  the  tortoise,  while  leaving 
the  identity  of  the  tortoise  to  be  taken  on  trust. 


ALPINE  ACCIDENTS. 

EVERY  year  there  are  one  or  two  fatal  accidents  to  climbers 
on  the  Alps,  and  one  has  recently  occurred  on  the  Lyskamiu 
(Zermatt),  at  a  point  very  near  that  where  Mr.  Hayman  and  his 
companions  fell  into  a  crevasse  last  September.  Two  English 
barristers,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lewis  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Paterson,  left  the 
Riffel  Hotel  at  2  A. it.  on  Thursday,  September  6,  with  three 
guides.  As  they  did  not  return  that  evening,  a  search-party, 
including  over  twenty  guides,  started  the  next  day  to  see  what 
had  become  of  them,  thinking  that  probably  they  had  gone  down 
on  the  Italian  side  ;  and  next  evening  they  returned  with  the 
news  that  all  the  missing  band  had  perished,  owing,  as  it  was 
supposed,  to  the  giving  way  of  a  cornice  of  snow  on  the  edge 
of  the  mountain.  The  five  bodies  were  precipitated  a  distance  of, 
it  is  calculated,  3,000  or  4,000  feet,  and  death  is  assumed  to  have 
been  instantaneous.  A  heavy  storm  prevented  the  search-party, 
though  so  large,  from  bringing  down  the  bodies,  which  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  do  on  account  of  the  pass  over  which  they 
had  to  be  carried  being  very  "high  and  steep  ;  but  they  have  since 
been  recovered.  Mr.  Paterson  is  stated  by  his  uncle  to  have 
been  an  experienced  Alpine  traveller,  and  he  adds,  “  I  forbear  to 
3tate  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  the  fact  that  so-called  ‘  unfore¬ 
seen’  and  ‘  unavoidable’  accidents  so  frequently  happen  to  cautious, 
experienced,  and  well-appointed  mountaineers.”  The  same  cha¬ 
racter  no  doubt  applied  to  Mr.  Paterson,  who  nine  years  ago 
was  stroke  in  his  College  Eight  at  Oxford.  As  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  was  equal  to  the  ascent,  being 
sometvhat  stout  and  without  experience  in  such  work.  The 
guides  were  three  brothers,  named  Nicholas,  Johann,  and  Peter 
Joseph  Knubel ;  and  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  certified 
that  two  of  these,  Nicholas  and  Joseph,  were  with  him  in 
July  last  year,  and  showed  great  skill  and  caution,  no  Zermatt 
guides  being  more  familiar  with  the  Matterhorn  and  other 
mountains  in  that  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
reports  that  they  were  not  guides  of  the  best  kind,  and  it  would  be 
a  proof  of  this  if  they  really  led  their  party  over  a  cornice  of  snow. 
On  this  point,  however,  it  has  been  questioned  whether  there  was 
such  a  cornice,  and  whether  the  disaster  was  not  produced  by 
the  accidental  fall  of  one  of  the  party  who  pulled  the  rest  after 
him.  It  is  also  said  that  there  were  signs  of  fresh  snow  coming, 
and  the  storm  of  next  day  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  weather 
was  not  suitable.  It  is  probable  that  the  precise  cause  of  the 
disaster  will  never  be  accurately  known,  the  whole  party  having 
perished. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  accidents  of  this  kind  occur  there 
is  usually  a  disposition  to  blame  those  who  sutler  from  them  for 
their  recklessness  and  temerity ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  line  to  be 
drawn  between  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  reasonably  at¬ 
tempted  in  such  cases  with  regard  to  safety.  Last  year,  in 
dealing  with  the  lamentable  accident  at  Zermatt,  we  pointed  out 
that  no  argument  could  be  based  on  the  simple  fact  either  that 
an  ascent  of  an  Alpine  mountain  had  been  safely  accomplished, 
or  that  it  had  been  attended  with  fatal  results.  And,  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  view,  the  case  was  cited  of  three  Englishmen  who  went 
up  the  Matterhorn  by  themselves,  without  guides,  and  came  down 
again  all  right.  They  were,  however,  practised  mountaineers, 
who  knew  the  necessity  of  care  and  caution,  and  the  proper  tests 
to  take  iu  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  ground  was  safe,  and  the}r 
trusted  to  their  own  courage  and  judgment.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  either  that,  because  this  feat  was  performed  successfully, 
it  should  be  recommended  for  general  imitation,  or  that,  if  it  had 
led  to  an  accident,  it  should  have  been  condemned  as  an  act  of 


wanton  foolhardiness.  As  a  rule  it  is  better,  of  course,  that 
climbers,  however  skilled,  and  with  however  good  nerves,  steady 
heads,  and  vigorous  muscles  they  may  be  gifted,  should  have 
guides  who  are  acquainted  with  the  track  to  a  summit,  and 
know  the  dangerous  bits  to  avoid,  even  by  a  tedious  circuit. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  also  men  who  are  quite 
entitled  by  their  strength  and  experience  to  undertake  the  task 
on  their  own  independent  responsibility.  Such  accidents  are 
110  doubt  very  sad  and  much  to  be  deplored,  not  only  by  relatives, 
but  by  those  who  think  that  the  world  loses  something  when  a 
brave,  stout-hearted  man  is  killed  in  this  way.  But  it  is  going 
too  far  to  say  that  exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  discouraged  or 
blamed  because  they  are  at  times  apt  te  turn  out  badly.  With 
proper  training,  the  requisite  physical  qualities,  and  due  precautions, 
the  climbing  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains  is  not  necessarily  more 
perilous,  or  attended  with  more  disasters,  than  shooting,  hunting,  or 
swimming ;  and  it  has  a  valuable  iniluence  as  a  part  of  masculine 
training  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  underrated  in  these  days  when 
there  is  apparently  a  growing  sentimental  sensitiveness  about 
physical  suffering,  as  if  the  capacity  for  facing  this  were  not  an 
essential  element  in  a  manly  race.  The  exhilaration  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  climbing  a  difficult  height  requiring  that  spirit  and  resolu¬ 
tion  which  makes  light  of  fatigue,  hardship,  or  danger  in  carrying 
out  a  purpose,  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  Alpine  work,  and 
also  one  of  the  qualities  the  development  of  which  has  done  more 
for  Englishmen  than  almost  anything  else.  It  may  be  said  that, 
after  all,  the  world  is  no  better  for  such  feats,  which  only  concern 
the  persons  who  perform  them  ;  but,  if  these  gain  by  the  discipline 
and  temper  thus  cultivated,  the  world  is  a  gainer  too. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity,  therefore,  if  Alpine  climbing  or  any 
other  trying,  and  on  occasion  dangerous,  sport,  should  fall  into 
discredit.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  such 
exercises  should  be  practised  with  caution  and  discretion.  The 
possibility  of  accidents  being  absolutely  provided  against  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  they  must  always  be  taken  into  account.  The 
weather  may  change  ;  an  avalanche,  the  breaking  in  of  an  unper¬ 
ceived  crevasse,  or  the  giving  way  of  a  cornice  of  snow  not  strong- 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  party,  or  the  chance  slip  of 
one  of  the  number  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  may  occur  without 
warning,  and  are  very  terrible  in  their  consequences.  But,  in  a 
general  way,  Alpine  climbing  does  not  necessarily  involve  exces¬ 
sive  risks,  and  ought  not  to  be  condemned  on  that  account.  The 
great  thing  is  that  men  who  indulge  in  it  should  understand 
the  conditions  on  which  safety  can  usually  be  obtained;  and 
one  or  two  rules  were  suggested  on  this  point  in  the  article 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  our  pages  last  year.  For  in¬ 
stance,  everything  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  which 
should  always  be  considered  carefully,  and  its  slightest  monitions 
attended  to ;  for  even  the  safest  passes  become  dangerous  in  a  mist, 
or  when  the  snow  is  solt  and  loose,  and  perhaps  lying  on  an  angle 
of  ice.  In  the  Zermatt  accident  of  last  year,  the  guides  found  that 
the  weather,  which  was  line  and  promising  when  they  started, 
afterwards  became  misty,  and  they  ought  then  to  have  given  the 
signal  for  returning  and  awaiting  a  more  favourable  day ;  and 
caution  in  this  respect  can  hardly  be  carried  too  far.  It  may  be 
that  the  weather  will  clear  up  before  long,  but  it  is  wise  to  halt  and 
see  what  may  happen.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
important  principles  of  the  mountaineers  craft,  lu  the  case  at 
Lyskamm  there  would  seem  to  be  some  ground  for  suspecting  that 
there  may  be  room  for  a  similar  explanation.  Moreover,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  party,  including  both  tourists  and  guides,  should  be  carefully 
considered,  and  no  weak  or  incompetent  members  admitted.  As  a 
rule,  the  guides  in  Switzerland  are  fairly  intelligent  and  efficient ; 
but  they  are  a  mixed  body,  and  many  of  them,  though  good  enough 
in  a  subordinate  position,  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  command 
of  a  party.  It  is  very  much  to  be  deshed  that  the  corps  of  guides 
could  be  organized  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  with  distinct 
grades,  and  under  specific  rules  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  supervision  of  a  competent  head :  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Alpine  Club  would  give  their  attention  to  this  matter. 


THE  EARLDOM  OF  MAR. 

rfA HE  number  of  people  born  great  at  the  present  day  is  very 
-L  small.  Hereditary  ollices  are  now  nearly  confined  to  kings 
and  princes.  In  social  life  an  earl,  or  even  a  duke,  is  only  rela¬ 
tively  great ;  and  many  peers  bearing  illustrious  names  are  quite 
overshadowed  in  their  own  counties  by  wealthy  commoners.  It  is 
long  since  our  English  lords  ceased  to  wield  any  special  power  in 
the  State  apart  from  their  united  action  in  the  Upper  House.  In 
Scotland  many  feudal  institutions  lingered  later,  and  the  official 
position  of  an  earl  before  the  two  risings  was  more  like  that  of 
a  German  prince  now.  To  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  great 
titles  was  to  be  a  commander  of  soldiers,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Government,  to  be  a  power  in  the  State  which  had,  to  be  counted 
upon  in  all  political  schemes.  The  incumbent,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
certain  earldom  was,  on  account  of  his  birthright,  credited  with 
gifts  which  made  him  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  even  if  he  was 
really  little  better  than  an  idiot.  There  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  this  fact  in  Lord  Stanhope’s  account  of  the  events  of  1715. 
General  Witham,  a  comparatively  experienced  officer,  was  super¬ 
seded  in  command  of  the  defensive  forces  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
not  because  the  Duke  was  more  likely  to  gain  a  victory  from 
his  talents,  but  because  he  was  Duke  of  Argyll.  In  the  same 
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■way,  when  the  notoriously  incapable  and  silly  Earl  of  Mar  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Chevalier,  there  seems  to  hare  been  no  question 
but  that  he  was  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  command 
the  troops,  and  in  the  famous  lines  in  the  “  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry,”  Dalhousie  is  exalted  as  “  Lieutenant-General  to  the  Earl 
of  Mar.”  The  subsequent  failure  of  the  enterprise  was  probably 
as  much  owing  to  the  greater  incompetence  shown  by  the  Earl  than 
by  the  Duke  as  to  any  other  cause.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
to  us  that  what  we  should  talk  of  as  “  mere  rank  ”  could  give 
a  man  so  important  a  position.  In  England  we  may  boast  that 
such  a  practice  has  not  obtained  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
Yet  in  our  own  time  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  high 
sheriff  are  selected,  not  because  they  are  clever  or  experienced  in 
county  business,  but  because  they  happen  to  represent  the  landed 
interest  in  the  county,  though  as  a  fact  the  class  which  most  covets 
the  shrievalty  is  that  of  the  nouveaux  riches ,  who  desire  to  place 
themselves  by  a  short  cut  alongside  of  hereditary  magnates. 
But  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  in  Scotland,  to  hold 
the  Earldom  of  Mar  was  to  hold  an  official  position  analogous  to 
that  in  England  of  an  archbishop  or  a  field  marshal.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  an  Earl  of  Oxford  or  Warwick  wielded  a 
great  military  force  by  the  accident  of  birth,  apart  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  ;  and  what  the  wars  of  the  Roses  did  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  respect  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745  did  for  Scot¬ 
land.  We  have  private  gentlemen  among  us  who  bear  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses  ;  but,  granted 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  a  grocer’s  son  has  as  good  a  chance  as  an  earl 
of  becoming  Prime  Minister.  The  debate  of  last  Session  on  the  Mar 
peerage,  and  the  recent  Report  of  the  Committee,  bring  out  some 
of  these  contrasts  with  curious  distinctness.  The  Kings  of  Scot¬ 
land  granted  the  Earldom  as  our  Queen  would  grant  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  an  important  colony.  It  was  not  conferred  merely  to 
make  a  man’s  wife  and  daughters  “  my  ladies.”  It  was  more  like 
the  constableship  of  a  castle  under  our  Angevin  kings,  which  some¬ 
times  carried  a  peerage  with  it,  and  always  a  certain  amount  of  mili¬ 
tary  influence.  The  office  was  usually  hereditary,  and  was  often  held 
in  the  succession  by  females.  So,  too,  it  was  sometimes  resumed 
by  the  crown,  and  regranted.  The  Earldom  of  Mar  gave  its  import¬ 
ance  successively  to  Douglasses  and  Drummonds,  to  Stuarts  and 
Erskines.  It  was  no  doubt  hereditary,  though  often  forfeited,  and 
during  forfeiture  entrusted  to  various  families.  It  was  granted 
and  resumed,  inherited  and  resigned,  over  and  over  again. 
When  Queen  Mary  in  1565  gave  that  old  well-known  thing, 
the  earldom  in  question,  to  Lord  Erskine,  a  maD  who  happened 
to  be  the  representative  in  the  female  line  of  the  original 
holder,  it  is  probable  that  nobod}'  concerned  could  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  occurrence  of  such  a  question  as  that  which  has  now 
been  argued.  That  an  earldom  should  continue  to  exist  without 
land,  without  tenants,  without  political  influence,  without  military 
power,  never  entered  their  minds.  That  the  Earldom  of  Mar  should 
carry  no  rights  or  privileges  except  that  of  bearing  the  shadow 
of  a  great  name,  and  of  voting  occasionally  at  an  election  of  peers 
which  had  no  existence  till  there  was  no  longer  a  King  of 
Scots  but  in  his  place  a  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  as  improbable 
as  it  is  now  that  a  man  should  claim  the  title  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  or  be  born  a  colonel. 

The  present  position  of  the  Mar  peerage  question  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  in  1875  that  the  Earl  of 
Kellie  had  made  good  his  claim  to  an  Earldom  of  Mar  created  by 
Queen  Mary  for  his  paternal  ancestor,  Lord  Erskine.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  contest  were  that  an  Earl  of  Mar  (son  of  the  one 
restored  in  1824),  who  also  enjoyed  the  more  modern  Earldom  of 
Kellie,  and  was  an  Erskine,  had  died  a  few  years  previously.  On 
his  death  his  paternal  cousin  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Kellie, 
and  was  father  of  the  successful  claimant,  while  his  sister's 
son,  Mr.  Goodeve  (who  added  the  surname  of  Erskine),  was  every¬ 
where  accepted  as  Earl  of  Mar  until  the  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  intended  to  negative  Mr.  Goodeve 
Erskine’s  right  to  any  higher  appellation.  There  the  matter 
might  be  supposed  to  rest,  but  for  the  fact  that  previously 
to  this  decision  no  such  creation  had  been  recognized;  that  Queen 
Mary  was  supposed  to  have  formally  restored  to  Lord  Erskine  the 
title  to  which  he  was  the  rightful  heir ;  and  that  the  precedence 
which  the  Mar  title  bears  on  the  Union  Roll  is  much  higher  than 
1 565.  No  doubt  the  House  of  Lords  is  perfectly  competent  to 
declare  that  Queen  Mary  created  a  title  in  1565,  or  1865,  or 
any  other  year  it  may  like  to  name ;  but  as  another  claimant 
exists,  who  assumes  to  be  the  heir  of  the  old  earldom  and  to 
stand  in  precisely  the  same  position  with  respect  to  it  that  Lord 
Erskine  occupied  when  he  received  Queen  Mary's  grant,  the 
question  now  to  be  decided  is  whether  this  older  earldom  also 
exists.  We  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  question  in  ordinary 
language,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  the  strange  phraseology 
in  which  our  Scottish  brethren  rejoice  ;  and  we  may  therefore  not 
have  put  it  with  judicial  exactness.  But  for  our  present  purpose 
it  is  sufficiently  near  the  actual  case.  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine  claims 
to  vote  as  Earl  of  Mar  when  that  title  is  called  in  its  order  on 
the  Roll.  His  position  is  not  altered,  he  asserts,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  has  pronounced  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
Queen  Mary  created  a  title  which  happens  to  bear  the 
same  name.  He  descends,  so  he  avers,  from  the  original 
family  who  held  the  earldom  from  “  an  era  before  history 
begins.”  He  undoubtedly  has  reason  on  his  side  in  asserting  that 
two  peerages  may  exist  by  the  same  title ;  but  this  seems  to  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Lords,  aud  even  of  members 
of  the  Committee.  Whether  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine  makes  out  his 


claim  or  not,  this  is  not  the  weak  point  in  his  case.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  Lord  Courtenay  made  out  his  right  to  the 
Earldom  of  Devonshire,  though  a  similar  earldom  aud  dukedom 
existed  in  the  Cavendish  family.  For  convenience  sake  his  title 
is  abbreviated  into  “  Devon,”  but  the  old  Earls  were  habitually 
known  by  the  longer  form.  There  are  now  as  many  as  five  Lords- 
Hamilton,  four  Lords  Grey,  five  Lords  Howard,  and  four  Lords 
Herbert  in  the  books ;  and  the  Scottish  peerage  offers  a  far  greater 
anomaly,  for  the  Queeusberry  title  is  split  between  two  families. 
A  Scott  is  Duke  and  a  Douglas  Marquess  of  the  same  place,  and 
each  has  the  second  title  of  Drumlanrig.  Again,  the  reason  why 
Lord  Crawford  is  not  Duke  of  Montrose  of  a  far  anterior  creation 
to  that  of  the  Graham  titular  was  not  identity  of  style,  but  an 
inconvenient  attainder.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  against  the 
ossibility  of  there  being  two  Lords  Mar,  or  half-a-dozen  Lords 
lar,  in  the  same  roll. 

Although  we  have  cited  some  English  cases  as  apposite,  the 
difference  between  the  Scotch  and  English  law  on  the  subject  of 
succession  to  peerages  is  so  great  that  no  argument  founded  on  such 
cases  can  be  pressed  very  far.  In  Scotland  the  presumption  was 
that  a  peerage  descended,  in  default  of  sons,  to  a  peer's  eldest 
daughter.  Unless  where  an  express  limitation  was  known  to  exist 
in  the  patent,  this  rule  governed  numberless  cases  of  succession. 
In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  presumption,  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  has  always  been,  and  is,  that  a  peerage  goes  to  the  male 
heir ;  and  to  this  rule  there  is  but  one  exception  made— namely, 
when  a  barony  has  been  originally  created  by  writ  of  summons. 
In  this  case  the  daughter  succeeds  in  default  of  sons,  but  if  there 
are  more  daughters  than  one,  the  barony  goes  into  a  state  of  abey¬ 
ance  until  the  Crown  determines  it  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of  the 
co-heirs,  or  co-heirs  of  co-heirs,  or  until  in  the  course  of  nature  a 
single  heir  only  survives.  Lord  Crawford,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times 
of  the  2nd  July,  roundly  asserts  that  for  some  years  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  has  sought  to  apply  the  English  presumption  to  Scot¬ 
tish  cases ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  has  decided 
that  a  peerage  is  limited  to  male  heirs.  The  application  of  some  such 
principle  has  governed  the  decision  in  this  case,  so  says  Lord 
Crawford.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  Earldom  of  Mar 
did  descend  to  the  eldest  female  heir,  not  once  only  but  three  times 
or  more.  And  when,  in  1824,  the  earldom  forfeited  in  1715  was 
restored  to  the  Erskines,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  designating  the 
heir,  expressly  recited  his  relationship  to  his  maternal  grandfather, 
the  attainted  Earl,  and  called  him  “  the  lineal  representative.”  The 
preamble  of  an  Act  does  not  govern  the  interpretation  ;  but  in  this 
case  it  shows  us  how  in  1824  the  succession  was  supposed  to  go, 
and  makes  the  decision  of  1875  the  more  remarkable.  All  the 
evidence  adduced  went  to  show  that  the  Earldom  of  Mar  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule  governing  the  succession  to  other  Scottish 
earldoms ;  and  where  there  was  no  direct  evidence  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  usual  presumption  of  the  Scottish  Courts 
would  have  been  allowed.  Indeed  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
by  calling  into  daylight  a  new  creation  of  1565  which  had  never 
before  been  seen  or  heard  of,  tacitly  admits  the  validity  of  the  rule. 

The  greatest  difficulty  before  the  claimant  —  if  we  may  so 
call  him,  when  no  formal  claim  is  before  the  House — will 
be  to  prove  his  right  to  an  earldom  which,  if  it  was 
not  territorial,  was  nothing.  Braemar  no  longer  belongs  to  his 
family ;  nor,  indeed,  to  any  single  family.  The  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  an  Irish  earl,  half-a-dozen  other  peers,  a  few 
baronets,  and  a  full  dozen  of  minor  proprietors  have  divided 
the  lands  of  the  earldom.  It  is  true  the  Sutherland  peerage 
was  of  a  similar  antiquity,  and  was  allowed  to  the  heiress,  -Lady 
Elizabeth  Sutherland,  in  1771,  on  grounds  quite  apart  from  her 
possession  of  the  estates.  In  1848  Lord  Balcarres  was  simi¬ 
larly  allowed  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  also  an  old  territorial  title 
dormant  since  1 660,  and  here  there  were  no  estates  in  the  question. 
There  are  other  cases  in  point,  so  that  the  antiquity  of  the  title 
will  not  necessarily  affect  the  claim,  even  though  the  estates  are  no 
longer  held  together.  But  of  late,  again,  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  has  shown  a  repugnance  to  reviving  any  ancient  titles, 
and  in  the  Scrope  case  refused  to  report  in  favour  of  a  claim  to  the 
Earldom  of  Wiltshire  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  it  had 
been  so  long  disused.  The  old  Earldom  of  Mar  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  according  to  the 
recent  decision.  Another  difficulty  is  concerned  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mar  in  the  list  of  earls.  By  autiquity,  the  title  ought  to 
stand  first — that  is,  if  it  is  not  a  new  creation  by  Queen  Mary, 
But  if  it  is  a  new  creation,  it  ought  to  stand  eleventh,  with  other 
titles  of  the  same  period.  As  a  fact,  it  stands  neither  first  nor 
eleventh,  but  fourth,  and  this  has  been  taken  by  each  side  in 
the  controversy  as  a  point  in  its  favour.  On  the  side  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  actual  peerage,  it  was  contended  that  the 
date  expressed  the  assumed  period  of  the  earliest  documen¬ 
tary  certainty.  Lord  Kellie  held  it  to  be  an  argument  for 
his  theory  that  Queen  Mary  had  created  a  new  earldom,  and 
that  a  special  precedence  had  been  granted  it  on  account  of  its 
political  eminence.  The  House  of  Lords  has  decided  in  his 
favour,  which  may  be  said  to  strengthen  the  argument;  but  Mr. 
Goodeve  Erskine  has,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  equally  good 
grounds  for  stating  that  this  precedence  is  due  to  the  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  original  earldom  ;  and  he  adds,  with  much  force,  that 
the  Earls  of  Mar  constantly  claimed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  roll, 
but  that  the  earls  above  them  held  their  position  either  by 
special  patent,  as  in  the  case  of  Angus,  or  by  office,  as  in  that  of 
Errol. 

After  all,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  not  in  the  case  itself.  The 
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general  public  is  always  moreinterested  in  peerage  cases  than  in  ordi¬ 
nary  law  proceedings ;  but  tbe  present  question  has  a  higher  interest 
than  this.  It  was  evident  from  the  brief  discussions  of  last  Ses¬ 
sion  that  the  peers,  or  at  least  their  Committee  of  Privileges,  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  closed  by  their  decision  of  1875.  Deci¬ 
sions  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  almost  the  validity  of  Acts 
of  Parliament.  Cases  in  which  peerages  have  been  given  to  the 
wrong  party  in  a  suit  are  by  no  means  unknown ;  but  they  are  not 
invalid.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they  do  not  constitute  new 
titles,  and  this  may  be  at  once  decided  in  the  negative,  as  the 
House  has  no  creative  power.  It  may  decide  which  of  two  men 
is  to  have  a  title  ;  and  if  it  decides  in  favour  of  the  wrong  man, 
its  decision  strips  the  other  of  his  rights ;  but  the  House  has 
full  legal  power  to  do  so.  In  1627  the  barony  of  FitzAlan  and 
several  other  titles  were  fixed  to  the  male  line  of  the  Howards, 
Dukes  of  Norfolk,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  though  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  descended  through  heiresses,  and  were  actually  inherited 
from  the  grandmother  of  the  duke  of  that  day.  So,  too,  in  1604, 
the  House  of  Lords  gave  the  barony  of  Abergavenny  to  the  male 
heir,  and  that  of  Le  Despencer  to  the  female  heir  of  the  same 
person.  There  are  other  cases  of  the  kind  ;  but  the  spectacle  of 
the  House  of  Lords  reviewing  its  decision  has  not  hitherto  been 
witnessed.  If  we  read  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  la"t 
July  aright,  some  such  spectacle  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  Report 
distinctly  states  that  the  Committee  had  decided  in  favour  of  Lord 
Kellie’s  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Mar,  created  in  1565,  and  that 
it  had  transmitted  its  resolution  to  the  Lord  Clerk  Register  of 
Scotland,  and  had  directed  him  to  call  the  name  of  Lord  Mar 
in  its  place  on  the  roll  of  peers  of  Scotland.  It  goes  on 
to  mention  the  claim  of  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine,  and  says,  “The 
ground  of  such  opposition  was,  that  the  said  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine 
denied  that  any  Earldom  of  Mar  was  created  in  1565,  and  alleged 
that  he  was  entitled  as  heir  of  line  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Mar,  to 
the  Earldom  of  Mar,  which  he  contended  was  held  by  her  in  her 
own  right  in  1404.”  Finally  it  so  far  rescinds  its  former  order 
that  it  refuses  to  make  the  new  order  prayed  by  Lord  Mar  and 
Kellie  that  the  title  adjudged  to  him  should  be  called  in  its  chro¬ 
nological  place  on  the  roll.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  believe  that  two  earldoms  do  not  exist ;  and  if  the 
question  comes  before  the  House,  it  may  have  to  decide  that  Mr. 
Goodeve  Erskine  has  made  out  a  claim  to  one  of  them,  just  as  it 
has  already  decided  that  Lord  Kellie  has  made  out  a  claim  to  the 
other.  It  might  perhaps  be  considered  disrespectful  to  so  august 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Lords  to  say  that  its  decision  in  1875  was 
against  the  evidence  ;  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  recording  as  a 
fact  that  it  took  by  surprise  everybody  conversant  with  peerage 
law,  and  appeared  still  more  curious  when  the  reasons  for  the 
decision  were  read.  Lord  Redesdale  can  hardly  have  been  serious 
when  he  quoted  the  postscript  of  a  gossiping  letter  as  evidence 
strong  enough  to  outweigh  the  repeated  decisions  of  Lords  of 
Session,  and  the  preamble  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wording  of  Queen  Mary’s  patent  itself.  That  Lord  Kellie 
can  now  be  deprived  of  the  earldom  assumed  to  have  been 
created  in  1565  is  of  course  impossible;  but  the  Committee, 
in  desiring  that  his  name  should  be  called  in  the  old  pre¬ 
cedence,  only  raised  a  fresh  question,  which  they  may  now 
find  it  by  no  means  easy  to  settle.  The  assumption  that  the 
earldom  conferred  on  the  Erskines  was  their  rightful  inherit¬ 
ance  was  repeatedly  acknowledged.  This  fact  was  expected 
to  go  far  towards  establishing  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine’s  claim.  The 
House  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  find  a  new  creation  of  which  no 
record  exists,  and  which  has  never  previously  been  mentioned,  and 
an  arrangement  is  suggested  which  some  people  might  think 
strangely  cumbrous,  but  which,  it  appears,  is  the  only  one  open, 
by  which  Mr.  Goodeve  Erskine  can  have  another  chance  of  assert¬ 
ing  his  rights,  real  or  supposed.  Practically  the  question  is  brought 
again  before  the  House ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  Lords 
Cairns,  Redesdale,  and  Chelmsford,  who  formed  the  Committee  on 
the  former  occasion,  and  gave  the  strange  decision  of  February 
1875,  will  be  glad  if  the  forms  of  the  House  allow  the  opinions  of 
Lords  Selborne,  Penzance,  Blackburn,  and  Gordon  to  be  heard 
either  in  qualification  or  confirmation  of  their  own. 


A  JOINT-STOCK  PILGRIMAGE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

IT  has  lately  appeared  as  if  the  ingenuity  of  speculative  financial- 
ists  had  been  exhausted  in  the  production  of  schemes  for 
relieving  a  confiding  public  of  superfluous  funds.  No  doubt  the 
general  depression  of  the  money  market  had  something  to  do  with 
this;  and  it  was  not  at  all  easy  in  such  dull  times  to  invent  a 
new  fly  that  would  sufficiently  attract  the  now  wary  fish.  Even  the 
Post  Office  and  the  newspapers  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  reviving 
the  large  returns  which  they  had  derived  from  the  shower  of  new 
Companies'  circulars,  and  the  display  of  captivating  advertisements. 
This  despondency,  however,  seems  to  have  been  only  a  temporary 
collapse.  Human  inventiveness  is  by  no  means  so  shallow  as  has 
been  supposed,  nor  has  human  credulity  altogether  disappeared 
from  the  world.  The  clouds  had  no  doubt  gathered  over  this  ill- 
fated  field  of  industry,  but  there  is  already  a  first  faint  gleam  of 
light  on  the  dark  horizon.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  what  is 
called  “  The  Iladjiik,  or  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Syndicate,  Limited.” 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  project  is  certainly  a  modest 
one,  for  the  capital  proposed  to  be  raised  is  limited  to  the  trifling 
sum  of  10,000/.  in  100  shares  of  100/.  each.  It  might  be  imagined 


from  so  moderate  a  demand  that  this  pilgrimage  was  some  sort  ol 
caravan  on  a  limited  scale ;  and  this  would  be  the  view  which 
any  common  mind  would  probably  take.  Happily,  however, 
financial  genius  can  yet  take  one  of  its  old  flights,  and  one  indeed 
of  unparalleled  boldness  and  grandeur,  almost  reaching  the  sublime. 

We  get  this  cheering  outlook  from  a  “  Statement  of  the  objects 
and  advantages  of  the  Syndicate,”  as  explained  by  the  Manager, 
who  is  the  only  promoter  who  gives  his  name.  It  begins  by  re¬ 
minding  the  Western  world  that  “  Perform  the  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  is  one  of  the  solemn  commands  of  Mohammed  in  the  Koran, 
and  that  its  observance  is  held  binding  on  all  the  millions  of  the 
human  race  who  practise  the  faith  of  Islam.”  Next,  it  is  pro¬ 
pounded  that  “  the  great  object  sought  in  making  the  Pilgrimage 
is  to  ‘  ask  pardon  of  God  in  the  first  House  appointed  unto  men 
to  worship  in,’  where  Abraham  and  Mohammed  received  revela¬ 
tions  from  heaven  ;  and  where,  1  whoever  entereth  therein,’  shall, 
for  this  life,  and  that  which  is  about  to  come,  be  safe  ” — the 
italics  are  not  ours  but  those  of  the  modem  apostle  of  this 
new  outbreak  of  religious  and  financial  speculation.  The  writer  of 
this  effusive  document  is  not  perhaps  aware  that  an  English  Dis¬ 
senting  minister  some  years  ago  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem 
of  “  How  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds”  ;  but  he  has  discovered 
that,  “  in  issuing  the  paramount  injunction  just  cited,  Mohammed 
appears  to  have  been  governed  by  political  and  commercial  motives 
in  combination  with  those  of  a  religious  nature  ;  ”  aud  this  com¬ 
bination,  especially  as  regards  commerce  and  religion,  is  also  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  glorious  scheme.  It  ought 
perhaps  to  be  here  explained  that  Mr.  Binney  had  no  thought 
of  propagating  the  system  of  his  famous  predecessor  in  its 
peculiar  features,  such  as  the  enjoyments  of  a  future  state. 
The  latter,  it  is  pointed  out,  “  was  evidently  desirous  of  making 
Mecca  a  central  point  of  union  in  which  all  Mohammedans 
might  congregate  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  its  material  wealth.”  In  order  to  bring  this  great 
idea  within  the  mental  range  of  the  most  ignorant  classes,  and 
even  of  little  boys  at  schools — indeed,  the  descriptions  in  the 
prospectus  smack  of  Pinnock  and  Mangnall — it  is  mentioned  that 
“  Mecca,  the  seat  of  the  Mohammedan  theocracy,  is  a  Turkish 
city,  on  the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  about  halfway  down  the 
Red  Sea,  from  which  it  is  reached  through  the  Port  of  Jeddah”  ;  and 
that  it  “  is  venerated  as  the  spot  upon  which  Abraham  and  Ishmael 
are  said  to  have  erected  the  ‘  Caaba,’  or  the  first  House  of  God, 
and  which  Mohammed  adopted  as  the  Temple  of  all  true  be¬ 
lievers.”  We  have  then  an  account,  in  the  picturesque  reporter’s 
style,  of  the  great  Court  .of  the  Temple,  “  a  large  open  area  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  piazzas,  enclosed  by  mas¬ 
sive  walls,  adorned  by  lofty  minarets,  and  approached  by  nineteen 
sacred  gates,”  while  “in  the  centre  stands  the  1  Beit  Allah,’  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  covered  with  rich  black  damask,  embroidered  with 
gold,  formerly  presented  every  year  by  the  Khalifs,  afterwards  by 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and  now  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.”  After 
the  Caaba  the  chief  objects  of  religious  regard  are  the  Stones  of 
Abraham,  on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  stood  during  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Caaba,  aud  on  one  of  which  his  footprints  are  stated 
to  be  still  visible ;  but  the  present  historian  does  not  favour 
us  with  his  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  record  is  trustworthy, 
and  the  footprint  to  be  received  as  genuine.  Then  “  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  are  Mount  Safa  and  Mount  Merwa, 
between  which  Hagar  and  her  son  are  supposed  ” — a  cautious 
word — “  to  have  suffered  want  of  water;  the  Valley  of  Mina,  in 
which  Abraham’s  faith  overcame  temptation  ;  and  Mount  Arafat, 
where,  according  to  Arabic  tradition,  Adam  repented  of  his  trans¬ 
gression.”  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  particularly  by  readers 
already  impressed  by  the  lofty  minarets  and  the  nineteen  gates,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  footprints  of  Abraham,  that  “memorials  of  this 
character  are  held  to  be  of  such  infinite  value  that  visits  to  them 
are  not  only  regarded  as  acts  of  filial  reverence,  but  as  certain  means 
for  obtaining,  as  declared  in  the  Koran,  visitation  of  God  ” ;  thus 
making  things  “  safe”  for  the  faithful  both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
“  Hence  every  Mussulman  longs  for  the  beatific  visions  which  Mecca 
is  believed  by  him” — this  is  also  a  judicious  limitation,  as  not  com¬ 
mitting  the  writer  to  an  assurance  of  his  own  belief — “  to  afford. 
1  See  Damascus,  the  beautiful,’  cried  Mohammed,  ‘  and  die  1  ’”  We 
are  afraid  this  may  rather  deter  some  timid  travellers  from  availing 
themselves  of  the  facilities  for  the  pilgrimage  offered  by  the 
Syndicate,  unless  they  console  themselves  with  the  second  cry  of 
the  prophet,  “  See  Damascus,  the  heavenly,  and  live ;  for  it  is  the 
‘  gate  of  Paradise.’  ” 

The  writer  of  the  prospectus,  having  thus  pictured  the  delights 
of  Mecca,  next  describes  the  difficulty  of  getting  there  by  the 
present  routes,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  and  he  certainly  succeeds  in 
drawing  a  sufficiently  horrifying  picture.  The  Egyptian  route  is 
from  Cairo,  across  the  Desert  to  Suez,  and  thence  across,  first,  the 
“  great  and  terrible  wilderness  ”  of  North  Arabia,  and  then  through 
“the  desolate  and  dangerous  regions”  of  West  Arabia,  until  at 
length,  after  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  Mecca  corned  in  sight;  and 
“  the  trials  to  which  ‘  faith  ’  is  exposed  on  this  journey  ”  “  are,”  we 
are  told,  “almost  beyond  endurance.”  “  Fatigue  kills  many.  Thirst 
destroys  many  more.  Ablutionand  cleanlinessareimpractieable.  The 
caravan  as  it  toils  its  slow  length  along,  scorched  by  the  sun, 
suffocated  by  the  dust,  and  followed  by  the  famished  vulture,  is  a 
moving  miasma.  But  the  caravan,  while  it  parts  with  its  living 
load,  gets  richer  as  it  goes.  The  treasures  of  the  dead  pilgrims 
swell  the  money  bags  and  distend  the  wallets  of  survivors  to  an 
extent  which  enables  the  stronger  members  of  the  diminished  host 
to  devote  larger  funds  to  the  service  of  alms,  feasts,  and  sacrifices 
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in  Mecca  than  would,  in  weaker  hands,  have  been  regarded  as 
prudent  or  possible.”  This  prospect  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to 
be  attractive  to  the  more  sturdy  class  of  pilgrims,  but  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  a  strongly  deterrent  effect  on  the  weaker  brethren,  and, 
after  all,  nobody  can  know  whether  or  not  he  may  be  taken  off. 
The  Syrian  route  from  Damascus  is  also  an  “  extraordinary 
journey,  which  for  the  most  part  passes  between  sterile  mountain 
ranges  and  over  immense  sandy  wastes,”  and  “  is  not  less 
perilous  or  less  fatal  in  character  thau  that  which  sadly 
distinguishes  the  Egyptian  route.”  “  The  sufferings  and  mortality 
of  the  pilgrim  exceed  in  degree  those  of  the  average  calamities 
of  war,  and  are  only  to  be  matched  in  the  records  of  famine 
and  pestilence.”  “  The  wearied  caravan  arrives  at  Mecca  de¬ 
spoiled  of  much  of  its  living  freight;  and,  of  the  victims  who 
have  survived,  numbers,  weakened  by  disease,  fail  to  obtain 
strength  for  the  due  observance  of  the  exhausting  ceremonies  of 
the  holy  festival,  which  consist  in  rapid  marches  round  the 
Caaba,  runnings  between  Safa  and  Merwa,  throwing  stones  at  evil 
spirits,  ascents  of  Mount  Arafat,  and  tumultuous  sacrifices  of  sheep, 
goats,  kine,  and  camels  in  the  valley  of  Mina.”  As  to  the  voyages 
to  Mecca  by  various  routes,  they  are  “  mostly  undertaken  in  sail¬ 
ing-vessels,  ill  appointed  and  of  small  capacity,  are  tedious, 
dangerous,  and  in  all  respects  most  unsatisfactory.” 

After  these  gloomy  accounts  of  the  painful  and  too  often  fatal 
experiences  of  those  who  follow  the  various  ways  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  lead  to  Mecca,  the  poor  people  who  feel  bound  to  go  there 
must  be  greatly  relieved  and  delighted  to  find  that  all  difficulties 
and  dangers  are  to  be  done  away  with  by  the  new  Company 
which  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  which  promises  to  supply 
“  for  the  first  time,  to  the  vast  ‘  Midland  ’  populations  of  the 
Mohammedan  countries,  a  ready,  healthful,  and  economic  ap¬ 
proach  to  Mecca.”  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  superseding 
both  the  present  land  and  sea  routes  by  a  service  of 
steamers  from  the  chief  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  will 
use  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  size  and  outfit 
of  these  vessels,  beyond  the  vague  assurance  that  “  arrangements 
of  a  most  satisfactory  character  have  been  made  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  pilgrims  embarking  at  Mogador,  Tangiers, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  &c.,”  and 
“  other  places  accessible  to  Mohammedan  populations  ” ;  and  a 
casual  hint  as  to  buying,  or  hiring,  at  “  a  moderate  rate,”  steamers 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  promoters  in¬ 
dulge,  as  becomes  such  large-minded  people,  in  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  as  to  the  vast  multitudes  who  will  thus  be  attracted 
to  Mecca,  having,  they  say,  “  ascertained  that  out  of  about  one 
million  or  more  who  annually  contemplate  making  the  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca,  but  half  of  whom  are  deterred  from  at¬ 
tempting  it  by  the  perils  of  the  journey,  about  three 
hundred  thousand  are  prepared  to  accept  the  advantages  of  a 
direct  sea  route.”  It  is  therefore  estimated  that  the  number  of 
pilgrims  to  be  carried  this  year  will  be  not  less  than  170,000, 
which,  at  an  average  of  7/.  per  head  for  a  return  ticket,  “  would 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Syndicate  a  gross  sum  of  1,190,000/., 
on  which  the  net  profit  would,  it  is  reckoned,  be  at  the  rate  of  2 /. 
per  head,  besides  gains  from  freight,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  from 
the  sale  of  provisions.”  The  day  of  the  Courban  Bairam,  or 
Great  Feast,  on  which  the  pilgrim  must  be  present  in  Mecca,  falls 
this  year  on  the  day  which  corresponds  to  our  14th  of  December, 
and  boiDg  a  Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  “  the  coinci¬ 
dence  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  so  much  good  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  assemblage  is  expected  to  be  of  great  magnitude  and 
splendour.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  charge  which  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  professes  to  take  of  the  pilgrims  includes  not  only  con¬ 
veyance  to  Mecca,  but  “  assisting  them  in  the  conduct  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,”  and  a  list  is  given  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
chief  exports  and  imports  which  are  worth  trading  in.  “  Such 
is,”  we  are  told  at  the  end  of  this  introduction,  “  in  brief 
outline,  the  character  and  objects  of  the  celebrated  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  abridging  its  horrors  and 
promoting  the  good  of  which  in  many  respects  it  is  undoubtedly 
capable.  The  steam  traffic  to  be  established  by  the  Syndicate  will 
every  year  be  a  source  of  larger  and  augmenting  profit,  for  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greater  speed  and  increased  convenience  of  the 
journey  will  be  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  those  who  make  it.” 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  old  plan  of  boiling  the  peas  in  the  shoes,  which 
no  doubt  is  a  great  convenience  to  a  pilgrim  doing  penance ; 
but  then  the  essential  part  of  the  penance  is  the  difficulty  and 
hardships  of  the  journey ;  and  the  question  is  whether,  if  these 
are  got  over,  the  religious  duty  is  properly  accomplished.  Besides, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  considering  their  natural  habits, 
the  fact  that  “ablution  and  cleanliness  are  impracticable  ”  in  the 
present  system  of  travelling  to  Mecca  is  not  regarded  as 
a  predominant  advantage,  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  any  account 
by  the  devout  pilgrims,  who  would  be  simply  disgusted  by 
being  provided  with  “  a  ready,  healthful,  and  economic  approach 
to  Mecca.” 

This  prospectus  only  claims  to  be  “a  brief  outline,”  which 
shows  the  candour  of  the  promoters.  It  gives  no  particulars  as  to 
the  authority  for  or  the  details  of  the  calculations  made,  as  to  the 
kind  and  quality  of  the  vessels  employed,  or  the  officials  who  are 
to  select  these  vessels  and  take  the  management  of  the  enterprise  ; 
nor  do  we  learn  anything  as  to  “  the  incorporation,  consolidation,  or 
amalgamation  with  other  Syndicates  or  Shipping  Companies,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  all  other  Commercial  and  Mercantile  Transit 
Business  whatever,”  except  that  a  certain  firm  of  Jeddah  and 


London  is  to  have  “  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrimage,  under  the 
control  of  the  Syndicate,”  which,  however,  does  not  yet  exist. 
“  Only  pilgrims,”  it  is  announced,  “  will  be  carried,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  slaves  ” ;  but, 
from  the  difficulty  of  identifying  slaves,  this  will  be  rather  difficult 
to  do.  The  capital  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  10,000/.,  divided  into 
a  hundred  shares  of  100/.  each,  and  every  member  is  to  have  a  vote 
for  each  1  00/.  he  has  subscribed.  Although  there  are  to  be  a  hundred 
members,  three  are  enough  to  form  an  absolute  quorum.  It  is 
hoped  by  the  Manager,  who  signs  the  prospectus,  that  “  present 
circumstances  afford  so  many  strong  assurances  of  the  success 
which  must  this  year  attend  a  Marine  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  that 
no  doubt  is  entertained”- — at  any  rate  by  the  Manager — “  of  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  per  annum  being  earned  for  the 
contributors  to  the  Syndicate.”  It  may  be  true,  though  we  rather 
doubt  it,  that  “  the  numbers  of  the  ‘  faithful  ’  prevented  by 
the  war  from  going  to  Mecca  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  greater  numbers  of  those  who  will  this  year  seek  the  ‘  First 
T emple,’  not  so  much  for  individual  advantage  as  for  the  purpose 
of  praying  for  the  safety  of  the  Ottoman  Dominions.”  It  is  only 
too  probable  that  the  Turks,  pious  as  they  are,  will  think 
more  of  rifles,  strong  fortifications,  and  general  butchery  of 
their  assailants  than  of  praying  at  Mecca  for  “  the  safety  of  the 
Ottoman  Dominions.”  We  have  no  idea  how  far  the  scheme  is 
likely  to  take  in  the  City,  but  perhaps  subscribers  ma}r  be  picked 
up  at  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Colnev  Hatch,  and  Hanwell,  if  copies 
of  the  prospectus  are  freely  distributed  at  those  establishments. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  only  pilgrims  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
vessels  of  the  Syndicate,  but  there  may  be  some  adventurous 
persons  who  would  very  much  like  to  pass  themselves  off  as  such, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  inside  Mecca.  Captain  Burton  accomplished 
this  feat,  and  from  his  account  of  it  may  be  learned  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do.  Having  already  a  good  acquaintance  with 
Oriental  languages,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  studying 
Oriental  demeanour.  He  began  his  journey  as  a  Persian. 
Once  he  travelled  in  a  third-class  railway  carriage  as  a 
wandering  dervish,  with  a  pea-green  box  of  medicines  and  a  huge 
cotton  umbrella.  Then  he  became  a  Pathan,  born  of  Afghan 
parents,  and  practised  as  a  doctor,  making  wonderful  cures.  After¬ 
wards  he  had  the  opportunity  of  lending  a  descendant  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  saint  a  few  pounds,  and  received  his  hospitality  and  lessons 
in  more  stately  manners.  Other  parts  of  the  plan  are  also  candidly 
revealed  by  the  Captain ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are 
many  who  are  capable  of  taking  his  hints ;  and  it  would  be  good 
fun,  though  perhaps  dangerous.  However,  it  is  now  open  to  any 
one  to  try  it  who  likes  to  do  so. 


REGIMENTAL  COLOURS. 

THERE  are  few  institutions  on  which  the  realistic  tendency 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live  is  setting  its  mark  more 
plainly  than  on  the  army.  Little  by  little  the  pomp,  pride,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war  are  being  stripped  off,  and  their 
place  usurped  by  careful  preparation  and  hard  practical  work. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  When  the  very  existence  of  a 
nation  may  at  any  moment  depend  on  the  readiness  of  its  army  in 
all  its  minutest  details,  not  merely  to  take  the  field,  but  to  carry 
out  at  once  the  single  campaign  which  may  possibly  prove  decisive 
for  good  or  evil,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  discard  much  which 
may  be  agreeable  or  attractive  in  time  of  peace,  but  which,  owing 
to  recent  innovations  and  changes,  is  unadapted  to  modern  war. 
Examples  have  not  been  wanting  to  show  how  little  either  past  glories 
and  renown  or  present  prestige  avail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  the  army  of  a  State  which  has  once  committed 
itself  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  should  start  in  the  race  un¬ 
encumbered  by  anything  that  could  uselessly  impede  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  able  to  utilize  to  the  full  every  man  in  the  struggle. 
Stern  necessity  has  already  swept  away  many  time-honoured 
institutions  from  our  army,  while  others  that  yet  linger  are  grow¬ 
ing  so  palpably  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  that 
their  existence  is  becoming  a  matter  for  question.  Among  these 
we  would  invite  attention  to  regimental  colours.  A  brief  com¬ 
parison  between  their  position  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  will 
show  how  great  is  the  contrast. 

I11  past  days  and  under  old  conditions  of  warfare,  when  move¬ 
ments  were  slow  and  troops  fought  in  concentrated  order,  when 
the  idea  of  seeking  cover  in  action  would  have  been  deemed  gross 
cowardice,  and  when  it  was  held  to  be  highly  unsoldierlike  to 
duck  the  head  to  a  cannon  ball,  the  colours  of  a  regiment  were 
not  merely  ornamental  on  parade,  but  useful  in  action.  In  the  roar 
and  turmoil  of  battle  they  served  as  a  guide,  a  rallying  point,  and 
an  incentive  to  all  ranks.  In  column  or  square  they  were  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  centre.  If  the  “thin  red  line  ”  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
foe,  it  was  the  colours  which  gave  the  direction  to  the  advance,  and 
to  which  every  man  in  the  ranks  “  touched” ;  always  and  every¬ 
where  in  the  forefront  of  the  fray,  they  were  an  object  of  jealous 
solicitude  alike  to  colonel  and  drummer,  and  the  very  embodiment  of 
those  essentially  British  qualities,  order,  solidity,  and  cohesion.  So 
much  for  the  colours  as  they  were  ;  let  us  now  look  at  them  as  they 
are.  "While  armies  are  still  organized  as  heretofore  in  battalions 
of  about  a  thousand  strong  for  facility  of  administration,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  modern  fighting  is  the  resolving  of  these  batta¬ 
lions,  when  once  under  fire,  into  companies  or  even  smaller  units, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  each  fraction  having 
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its  own  separate  objective  point,  and  looking  only  to  its  imme¬ 
diate  commander  for  guidance.  The  massive  column  is,  at 
least  in  the  hour  of  battle,  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  is  also  the  solid 
square.  The  once  stately  and  imposing  line,  in  which,  in  days 
of  yore,  one,  and  only  one,  army  ever  dared  to  fight,  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  common  property  of  all  nations,  but  has  resolved 
itself  into  what  may  almost  be  described  as  a  loose,  disorderly 
array  of  men  wildly  scampering  hither  and  thither,  and  intent  only 
on  securing  cover  for  themselves  and  in  firing  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  upon  the  foe.  But  even  in  this  solitary  remaining  forma¬ 
tion,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  the  place  of  the  colours  knows  them 
no  more.  Their  size  and  weight,  their  very  importance,  render 
their  presence  in  the  front  or  fighting  line  unadvisable.  No  one 
has  time  to  bestow  a  look  or  even  a  thought  upon  them,  and  they 
are  accordingly  relegated  ignominiously  to  the  rear,  where  they 
remain,  so  to  say,  passive  spectators  of  the  fight ;  the  last  to 
advance,  the  first  to  retreat.  Nor  is  this' all ;  they  are  not  merely 
useless  in  action, but  worse  than  useless.  An  escort  must  be  detailed 
for  their  protection,  and  accordingly,  in  the  new  Attack  Formation, 
we  find  it  laid  down  “  that  at  drill  and  manoeuvres  a  section  will  be 
sufficient  ”  for  the  purpose — a  tolerably  plain  admission  that  in 
actual  service  a  section  will  not  by  any  means  be  sufficient,  and 
we  may  safely  assume  that  at  least  an  entire  company  would  be 
necessary ;  in  other  words,  the  battalion  must  be  weakened  by  the 
number  of  men  required  for  this  factitious  and  self-imposed 
duty.  Yet,  if  there  is  one  army  more  than  another  which  can 
ill  afford  to  spare  men  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  our  own.  It  may 
be  urged  that  commanding  officers  of  regiments  or  battalions, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  will  invariably  make  up  an  escort  of  infirm 
and  decrepid  men,  whose  presence  in  the  ranks  may  be  most  easily 
dispensed  with  ;  but,  however  advisable  this  may  be  in  a  tactical 
or  prudential  sense,  it  accords  but  ill  with  the  prestige  which 
attaches,  or  rather  should  attach,  to  the  colours.  A  group  of 
youthful  officers  and  aged  privates  sprawling  on  the  ground  behind 
any  available  cover,  with  their  sacred  charges,  popularly  supposed  to 
droop  only  in  presence  of  Royalty,  laid  flat  upon  the  earth,  is  hardly 
a  dignified,  certainly  not  a  romantic,  spectacle,  but  is  nevertheless 
•one  which  is  becoming  common  at  field  days.  Will  officers  boast 
in  future  with  justifiable  pride  that  they  have  carried  the  colours 
of  their  regiment  in  action  ?  Will  they  not  rather  regard  with 
feelings  the  reverse  of  proud  a  duty  which  debars  them  from  being 
up  and  doing  in  the  fray  ?  Nor  is  the  dispersion  of  regiments 
of  which  we  have  spoken  by  any  means  confined  to  the  actual 
battle.  In  modern  campaigning,  duties  of  a  more  or  less  detached 
nature,  such  as  were  formerly  considered  exceptional,  have  now 
become  the  rule.  The  proportionate  strength  of  advanced  and 
rear  guards  on  the  march,  and  of  outposts  and  picquets  when 
halted,  has  immensely  increased.  If  a  position  is  to  be  taken  up 
for  battle,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  occupy  it ;  entrenchments 
must  be  made,  covering  a  wide  extent  of  ground,  villages 
must  be  more  or  less  fortified,  and  the  defensive  capabilities  of  ,  the 
ground  improved  to  the  utmost.  All  these  things  tend  more  and 
more  both  to  deprive  regimental  colours  of  their  old  significance, 
and  to  render  them  an  incumbrance  and  a  drag  on  military  move¬ 
ments. 

Our  remarks  have  hitherto  applied  to  infantry,  but  the  changes 
in  the  duties  of  cavalry  have  rendered  equally  useless  the 
standards  of  those  regiments  which  carry  them.  A  recent 
German  military  writer  of  some  repute  has  pronounced  cavalry 
to  be  useless  on  the  battle-field,  but  invaluable  off  it.  Without 
exactly  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  somewhat  sweeping  as¬ 
sertion,  it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  not  without  foundation.  To 
nurse  cavalry  in  action  until  the  moment  arrives  for  a  grand 
decisive  charge,  to  keep  them  in  masses  on  the  road  during 
the  march,  would  be  to  repeat  the  errors  which  were  so  heavily 
visited  on  the  French  in  1870.  The  opportunities  presented  iu 
modern  battle  for  the  use  of  this  arm  are  brief,  and  must  be 
seized  at  once  by  any  body,  no  matter  how  small,  that  may  be 
within  reach.  On  the  march,  dispersion,  not  concentration,  is  the 
very  essence  of  good  cavalry.  Spread  out  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  their  duty  is  at 
once  to  form  a  curtain  to  cover  the  movements  of  the  army,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  gain  information  of  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  enemy.  The  independence  of  small  units,  so  much 
advocated  nowadays  for  infantry,  is  of  even  greater  importance  for 
cavalry.  In  each  and  all  of  these  operations  the  colours  or 
standards  are  a  simple  dead  weight  on  their  respective  regiments; 
for  they  monopolize  the  services  of  officers,  sergeants,  and  men  who 
ought  to  be  far  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  colours  appear  now  to  be  reduced  to  two.  The  first  is 
that  of  bearing  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  their  regi¬ 
ment  has  taken  part.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while  the 
regiment,  like  the  monarch  whom  it  serves,  never  dies,  the  colours 
do.  No  regiment,  for  instance,  carries  at  the  present  moment  the 
identical  standards  under  which  it  fought  iu  the  Peninsula  ;  they 
have  long  ago  passed  away,  and  three  or  four  successive  new  sets 
have  probably  been  since  presented.  The  connexion,  therefore, 
between  the  colours  and  the  services  which  they  record  is  rather 
one  of  sentiment  than  of  reality.  There  is  no  lack  of  other  means 
whereby  such  services  can  be,  and  indeed  are,  perpetuated.  Our 
army  furnishes  numerous  practical  proofs  of  how  little  the  possession 
of  colours  or  standards  has  to  do  with  real  efficiency.  With  us 
neither  hussar  nor  rifle  regiments  carry  them,  yet  they  can  boast  a 
goodly  list  of  victories  in  the  Army  List  and  on  their  appointments; 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  modern  war  has  reduced  the 
duties  of  nearly  all  cavalry  to  those  which  once  belonged  exclu¬ 


sively  to  the  hussars,  while  all  infantry  are,  both  as  regards  armament 
and  drill,  in  reality  rifles.  To  take  a  further  illustration,  it  is  a 
common  practice,  in  any  expedition  in  which  the  army  and  navy 
jointly  take  part,  to  make  up  a  battalion  of  marines  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  men-of-war ;  nor,  as  experience  has  often  proved,  could  better 
soldiers  be  desired.  The  other  remaining  function  of  the  colours  is 
in  connexion  with  that  mysterious  and  inscrutable  ceremony,  dear 
to  martinets  and  nursemaids,  known  as  “  trooping.”  Of  this  wo 
can  only  say  that,  if  it  is  intended  as  an  act  of  military  homage 
paid  indirectly  to  the  Sovereign,  some  equally  efficient  substitute  for 
the  ceremony  could  easily  be  found.  Indeed,  at  some  stations  the 
colours  of  regiments  are  not  used  for  this  purpose,  a  local  standard 
being  provided.  Moreover,  the  whole  performance  is  utterly 
childish,  not  to  say  ridiculous ;  and  about  as  much  suited  to 
these  times  of  earnest,  practical  soldiering  as  a  fetish  dance  would 
be  to  Exeter  Hall. 

The  truth  is  that  the  utility  of  colours  has  departed,  their  prestige 
is  unmistakably  waning,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds 
their  continued  existence  can  be  advocated.  Arguments  of  a  more 
or  les3  sentimental  nature  will  doubtless  not  be  wanting  in  their 
behalf;  but  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  sentiment  should  be 
allowed  to  override  fact.  They  are  unsuited  to  the  rapid  move¬ 
ments  and  independent  fighting  of  the  present  day ;  and,  like  the 
typical  soldier  who  could  not  shoot,  they  are  “  useless  and  an 
encumbrance  to  the  battalion.”  They  might  be  disestablished  and 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  their  fitting  epitaph  would  be,  “  It  was 
the  pace  that  killed.” 


TIIE  THEATRES, 

riPIIE  dramatic  character  that  belongs  to  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 

WilkieOollins’s  novels  would  perhaps  seem  at  first  sight  a  good 
reason  why  they  should  be  easily  converted  into  effective  plays. 
But,  in  truth,  the  task  of  adapting  to  the  stage  a  novel  which  is  full 
of  dramatic  incident  and  situation  presents  a  good  many  difficulties. 
Events  which  are  so  spread  out  in  the  narrative  form  as  to  pin  a 
reader’s  attention  through  three  or  more  volumes  have  to  be  compressed 
into  the  limits  of  as  many  acts.  That  which  is  the  most  dramatic 
side  of  the  novel,  the  working  out  of  a  mystery  for  the  solution  of 
which  the  reader  is  constantly  longing,  has  lost  much  of  its  force 
when  it  is  transferred  to  a  play ;  for,  in  the  case  of  a  popular  novel, 
even  those  who  have  not  read  it  are  likely  to  have  enough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  story'  to  prevent  their  feeling  any  thrilling  anxiety 
as  to  its  termination.  Besides  this,  the  majority  of  the  audience 
are  tolerably  sure  to  go  to  the  play  with  a  preconceived  notion  of 
the  characters  formed  by  reading  or  hearing  of  the  novel.  It  is 
this  fact  which  has  perhaps  had  the  strongest  influence  against  the 
version  of  The  Dead  Secret  played  at  the  Lyceum.  The  principal 
person  in  this  piece  is  naturally  Sarah  Leeson,  and  Mrs.  Crowe’s 
conception  of  this  character  is  completely  at  odds  with  any  that 
can  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  narrative. 
As  far  as  the  play  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  Sarah  Leeson 
should  not  be  a  woman  given  to  violent  demonstration ;  but  a 
player  who  undertakes  to  bring  a  not  unknown  character  in  fiction 
to  life  on  the  stage  should  surely  be  guided  to  some  extent  by  the 
original  author’s  views  concerning  the  person  to  be  represented. 
It  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unwise  of  an  actor  who 
was  cast  for  Count  Fosco  to  assume  the  aspect  and  maimer 
of  a  thin  Englishman ;  but  such  an  interpretation  would  not 
be  much  more  startling  than  Mrs.  Crowe’s  of  Sarah  Leeson. 
Considered  apart  from  its  unlikeness  to  most  people’s  idea  of 
Sarah  Leeson’s  character,  Mrs.  Crowe's  performance  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  certain  merits ;  but,  unfortunately',  these  are  not 
striking  enough,  or  rather  they  are  too  familiar,  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantages  which  the  actress  has  put  in  her  way  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  creation  of  her  own  for  that  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins. 
And  it  is  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  having  to  make  way  against 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  audience  that  leads  Mrs.  Crowe  at 
times  into  exaggeration.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  scene 
where  she  calls  “  Away !  away !  ”  to  the  vision  of  her  dead 
mistress,  much  as  Macbeth  cries  “  Hence,  horrible  shadow,  hence  !  ” 
to  that  of  Banquo.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  spectator 
is  reminded  of  Mr.  Irving’s  rendering  of  this  passage  by  Mrs. 
Crowe's  of  that  in  The  Dead  Secret.  Mr.  Irving  was  not,  to  our 
thinking,  at  his  best  in  the  speech  we  have  referred  to  ;  and  Mrs. 
Crowe,  who  has  plenty  of  original  talent,  is  certainly  not  well 
advised  in  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  affecting  the  manner 
of  other  players.  For  the  rest  the  arrangement  of  the  play  throws 
many  difficulties  in  the  actress's  way'.  The  commonplace  spectre 
which  is  the  constant  object  of  Sarah  Leeson’s  terror  is  singularly 
wanting  in  impressiveness,  and  it  is  not  altogether  strange  that  the 
audience  should  refuse  to  share  Sarah’s  awe  at  the  tumbling  down 
of  a  picture.  The  construction  of  the  play,  the  period  of  which 
has  been  put  back  into  the  date  of  knee-breeches,  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  skill ;  as  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  which  we  may  point 
to  the  scene  in  which  Sarah  holds  an  imaginary  dialogue  with  the 
child  who,  to  her  excited  fancy,  is  always  three  years  old.  This 
scene  gives  to  Mrs.  Crowe  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  she  has  often  before  in  other  pieces  stirred  the 
hearts  of  her  audience ;  but  it  is  so  clumsily  introduced  that  the 
effect  of  the  acting  is  inevitably  damaged.  It  is  in  this  scene,  and 
the  subsequent  due  iu  which  the  mother  and  daughter  actually 
meet,  that  Mrs.  Crowe’s  power  makes  itself  felt.  In  the  others 
in  which  Sarah  Leeson  appears  one  can  only  regret  that 
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nn  actress  of  so  much  mark  should  he  seen  to  such  disadvantage. 
Mr.  Edmund  Lyons's  performance  of  Joseph  Buschmann,  the 
simple,  kindly  German,  is  singularly  true  and  unforced.  The  accent 
and  intonation  have  keen  caught  with  great  correctness,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  pleasant  old  man  are  conveyed  without  any 
exaggeration.  Mr.  Odell  saves  the  fun  of  Mr.  Munder's  character 
from  heaviness  by  a  quaint  humour  which  one  could  wish  to  see 
employed  on  something  better,  and  Mr.  Pinero’s  clever  acting  gives 
some  importance  to  the  repulsive  Shrowle. 

The  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  another  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 
stories,  The  Moonstone,  now  being  played  at  the  Olympic,  ha9 
been  more  satisfactorily  managed  than  that  of  The  Dead  Secret. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  some  glaring  improbabilities  in  the  story 
as  presented  on  the  stage  which  might,  one  would  think,  have  been 
avoided  without  muchdifficulty.  Credulity  is  somewhat  heavily 
taxed  by  the  extraordinary  effect  supposed  to  follow  on  the  hero's 
rashly  taking  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  after  having  avoided  spirits 
all  bis  life.  And  the  heroine’s  fluctuations  of  love  and  hatred  for 
the  hero,  whom  in  the  end  she  exalts  as  a  pattern  of  virtue  because 
he  has  not  robbed  her  of  a  diamond,  are  not  startlingly  true  to 
nature.  However,  the  piece  is  not  wanting  in  dramatic  effect, 
and  there  are  several  things  to  praise  in  its  interpretation. 
Mr.  Neville  as  Franklin  Blake,  the  man  who  becomes  a  somnam¬ 
bulist  on  the  provocation  of  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or  grog, 
as  the  characters  of  the  piece  seem  agreed  to  call  it,  does  not,  it  is 
true,  look  very  like  a  person  in  an  overstrung  or  unhealthy  state. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Neville’s  representation  of  Mr.  Franklin  Blake,  with  his 
heartless  extravagance  and  his  hollow  heartiness,  different  in  con¬ 
ception  from  SB.  Neville’s  presentment  of  Robert  Audley  or  any 
other  young  hero  of  modern  comedy.  But  this  is  perhaps  as  much 
the  author’s  as  the  actor’s  fault,  and  Mr.  Neville  must  be  credited 
with  the  reality  that  he  gives  to  the  heavy  and  mechanical  air  of 
the  somnambulist  in  the  sleep-walking  scene.  Miss  Pateman  as 
the  heroine  Rachel  Verinder  gives  a  repetition  of  the  measured 
mouthingandconventionalism  which  she  has  seemed  unableto  throw 
off’  in  any  character  she  has  as  yet  performed.  The  other  cha¬ 
racters  are  all  played  with  commendable  skill  and  pains.  Mr. 
Hill  again  plays  a  part  unworthy  of  his  true  comic  talent,  but 
lends  to  it  a  good  deal  of  his  own  humour.  Mrs.  Seymour  plays  the 
tract-distributing  Miss  Clack  with  uncommon  perception  and 
power  of  being  comic  without  resorting  to  extravagance.  Mr. 
Pateman  looks  and  acts  so  like  a  country  doctor  that  one  almost 
forgets  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Candy’s  advice  to  Franklin 
Blake.  Mr.  Harcourt  gives  an  excellently  plausible  aspect  to  the 
philanthropic  villain  Ablewhite,  and  Mr.  Swinbourne  plays  the 
detective  Cuff  with  a  success  which  would  be  more  complete  if 
the  actor  could  banish  the  reminiscence  of  heavy  tragedy  from  his 
intonation.  Mr.  Swinbourne ’s  byplay  is  throughout  good,  and  his 
suggestions  of  the  detective’s  abnormally  sharpened  powers  of 
observation  are  well  conceived  and  executed. 

The  play  called  Liz,  founded  on  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  and 
written  by  Messrs.  Hatton  and  Matthison,  loses  something  by 
being  produced  on  so  small  a  stage  as  that  of  the  Opdra  Comique. 
In  a  larger  theatre  the  melodramatic  situations  of  the  piece  would 
have  a  far  better  chance  ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  are  other  points  in 
Liz  which  have  considerable  attraction.  There  is  a  somewhat 
false  ring  about  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the  piece  when  con¬ 
sidered  in  cold  blood ;  but  there  is  enough  honesty  and  impulse 
both  in  the  writing  and  acting  to  carry  it  off  with  more  than 
tolerable  success  upon  the  stage.  The  most  striking — or  what 
should,  with  enough  space  and  machinery,  be  the  most  striking — 
scene  in  the  play,  that  in  which  there  is  an  explosion  in  the  mine, 
is  marred  by  ineffective  stage  management.  Liz,  the  heroine, 
rushes  forward  to  take  her  place  among  the  volunteers,  who  at 
once  go  down  to  see  what  help  they  can  give.  She  has  to  argue 
her  case  before  6he  is  allowed  to  form  one  of  this  company,  and 
thus  much  valuable  time  is  lost ;  but  this  would  be  the  less 
remarkable  if  any  barrier  were  formed  by  opposing  groups  between 
her  and  the  cage  which  is  about  to  be  let  down.  As  it  is,  she  is 
made  to  appear  strangely  stupid  in  not  at  once  jumping  into  the 
vacant  place  which  she  covets.  Again,  in  the  scene  of  the 
murder — a  murder  which,  by  the  by,  seems  to  lead  to  no  kind  of 
inquiry,  legal  or  other — there  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
mistake  by  which  the  “  creatures  ”  of  Phil  Lowrie,  the  ruffian, 
kill  him  instead  of  his  intended  victim.  This  is  partly  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  small  extent  of  the  stage  ;  but  something  might, 
one  would  think,  be  done  to  combat  this  disadvantage,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  more  lifelike  appearance  might  be  given  to  the  struggle 
in  a  previous  scene  between  Lowrie  and  Derrick.  As  Liz,  the 
noble  daughter  of  the  ruffian  Lowrie,  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  displays 
a  good  deal  of  power,  both  in  pathetic  and  defiant  passages.  The 
ruffian  himself  is  played  in  the  Crummies  style  by  Mr.  Gould. 
Mr.  Beveridge  gives  a  strangely  offensive  aspect  to  Derrick,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  bluff  hero.  There  are  two  pieces  of  act¬ 
ing  in  different  lines  in  the  piece  with  which  there  are  scarcely 
any  faults  to  be  found.  These  are  Mr.  Taylor's  representation  of 
“  Owd  Sammy  ”  and  Mr.  Carton’s  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Taylor's  presentment  of  the  shrewd,  ignorant  old  fellow  who 
is  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  by  the  minei’3  is,  in  voice,  aspect, 
and  gesture,  from  beginning  to  end,  full  of  a  humour  which  is 
never  canned  too  far  and  to  which  study  has  given  an  admirably 
natural  air.  One  could  wish  at  times  to  hear  Mr.  Taylor's  words 
more  clearly,  but  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  be  always  distinct  in  a 
“  dialect”  part.  Mr.  Carton  as  Mr.  Lonsdale  more  than  fulfils  the 
promise  of  his  first  appearance  in  London  as  Osric  in  Hamlet.  The 
character  of  the  delicate,  nervous,  yet  courageous  curate  is  con¬ 


veyed  by  a  multitude  of  clever  hints  of  action  and  expression,  all 
of  which  are  consistent  with  a  distinct  conception  ;  and  the  byplay 
is  worked  out  with  much  quiet  carefulness.  A  danger  of  becoming 
ridiculous  is  avoided  with  unusual  skill ;  Mr.  Carton  has  made  his 
mark  in  this  part,  and  much  may  be  hoped  from  him.  There  is 
considerable  promise  also  in  Miss  Bedford’s  performance  of  J ud 
Bates,  a  pit  lad  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  find  a  better  representa¬ 
tive  than  the  present  one  of  “the  best  tarrier  i’  Riggan,”  which 
Bates  owns. 


REVIEWS. 

BOUSQUET’S  JAPAN.* 

THAT  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace  has  lately  done  for  Russia, 
that  M.  Bousquet,  with  unconscious  imitation,  has  attempted 
to  do  for  Japan.  These  two  volumes  merit  a  close  and  attentive 
study.  The  author  was  employed  for  four  years  in  the  country  as 
consulting  counsel  to  the  French  Embassy'.  He  is  known  to  his 
contemporaries  as  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes.  His 
position  enabled  him  to  make  sundry  expeditions  into  the  interior, 
and  to  meet  with  facilities  for  travel  which  would  not  be  accorded 
to  irresponsible  or  independent  visitors.  Ilis  powers  of  endurance, 
under  more  than  ordinary  discomforts  and  annoyances,  would  do 
credit  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  nation ;  and,  while  he 
appears  to  have  taken  notes  and  pursued  his  investigations  with 
the  pertinacity  of  a  compiler  of  guide-books,  or  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  bent  on  having  a  Blue-book  to  himself,  he  writes  of  all 
that  he  saw,  heard,  and  suffered  with  the  ease,  the  grace,  and  the 
well-turned,  picturesque,  and  epigrammatic  phrases  which  seem 
natural  to  the  countrymen  of  Dumas  and  Sainte-Beuve.  For 
some  time  to  come  these  volumes  must  be  text-books  for  all  who 
care  to  study'  the  Japanese. 

Of  the  3,800  islands  which  make  up  that  Empire  only  about 
half-a-dozen  merit  recognition,  either  as  single  islands  or  groups  -r 
and  while  some  tracts,  in  heat  and  vegetation,  belong  to  the 
tropics,  others,  far  to  the  north,  have  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Poland  or  Norway.  At  one  place  we  are  told  of  a  rainy  season 
lasting  for  three  or  four  months,  enervating  and  disagreeable  with¬ 
out  being  deadly  or  unhealthy  ;  and  at  another  we  hear  of  a  sky  so 
pure  and  an  atmosphere  so  bracing  that  even  the  best  months  of 
the  Indian  cold  season  would  suffer  by  comparison.  The  general 
healthiness  of  the  climate  is  partly  due  to  the  monsoons  that 
sweep  the  Japanese  seas  and  purify'  a  country  which,  according  to 
M.  Bousquet,  is  never  at  any  place  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  French  leagues  in  breadth,  though  it  extends  from  north  to 
south  for  more  than  two  thousand  miles  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  these  islands  enjoy  complete  im¬ 
munity  from  the  visitations  of  nature.  Violent  earthquakes 
are  common.  Though  Fusiyama  has  not  spoken  since  1708,  other 
volcanoes  are  still  in  pestilential  activity' ;  terrible  cy'clones  burst  on 
the  coasts  ;  and  tidal  waves  sweep  along  creeks  and  bays  and  over¬ 
whelm  whole  villages  ;  while  populous  towns,  apparently  built  of 
wood,  string,  and  pasteboard,  are  consumed  annually  by  fire, 
entailing  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  property  and  occasional  loss  of 
life.  Birds  of  prey  swarm,  though  as  to  fierce  animals  we  hoar  of 
nothing  worse  than  wolves,  bears,  and  foxes ;  and  the  total 
absence  of  the  partridge  species  may  be  compensated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  sportsman  by  the  abundance  of  waterfowl,  roe  deer, 
pheasants,  quail,  and  snipe.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  valley's  largely 
made  up  of  detritus  and  decomposition.  The  silk  filatures 
are  famous,  but  there  is  little  of  the  commercial  activity  which 
distinguishes  the  Chinese ;  and,  if  we  refuse  credit  to  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  said  to  be  hidden  in  the  mountain  ranges,  to 
stories  of  untold  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur,  it  is  not 
because  we  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  author,  but  because  we 
know  from  other  countries  how  often  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  ore  disappoint  expectation,  and  how  vast  are  the  difficulties 
of  excavation,  labour,  and  transport  to  be  encountered  by  enter¬ 
prising  capitalists  who  enter  too  hopefully  on  such  speculations. 

M.  Bousquet  tells  us  at  some  length  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Empire  ;  of  the  aborigines,  who  still  exist  in  the  northern  islands  ; 
of  the  invasions  of  either  Mongolian  or  Malay  tribes ;  of  the  first 
Mikado,  who  derived  his  descent  from  the  sun  ;  of  the  tenth  of  the 
race,  who  encouraged  agriculture,  established  taxation,  and 
developed  commerce ;  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese  literature  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era ;  of  the  division  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  the  peasants,  the  samurai  or  soldiers,  and  the  nobles  ; 
and  of  the  final  rise  of  the  military  power  which  overshadowed  or 
nullified  the  authority  of  the  Mikado.  The  author  treats  as  a 
fallacy  the  theory'  of  two  independent  sovereigns  with  separate 
jurisdictions,  and  shows  that  the  Shogun,  or  Commander,  in  reality 
ruled  in  the  name  of  the  Mikado,  just  as  Stilicho  did  with 
Honorius  and  Charles  Martel  with  the  French  kings,  and,  we 
may  add,  as  the  late  Jung  Bahadur  did  at  Katmandhu.  But  to 
speculations  about  the  origin  of  races,  and  to  periods  of  history  made 
up  of  treachery  and  assassination,  which  exercised  no  perceptible 
influence  on  the  outer  world,  we  much  prefer  the  lively  descriptions 
of  social  habits  and  manners  and  the  pointed  criticisms  with  which 
nearly  every  page  teems.  In  Japan  the  position  of  the  wife  and 
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mother  is  about  midway  between  Oriental  degradation  and  Euro- 
ean  liberty.  She  reads  and  writes,  plays  the  guitar,  attends  to 
ousehold  matters ;  and  goes  unaccompanied  to  the  temple  and 
the  public  bath.  Here  we  have  a  revelation  which  would  shock 
equally  a  Bengal  Brahmin  or  a  Belgravian  mother.  Both  sexes 
bathe  promiscuously  in  one  public  bath  ;  and  these  indiscriminate 
lavatories,  and  shops  where  hot  tea  is  always  ready,  seem  essential 
features  of  Japanese  life.  A  still  more  objectionable  feature  is  the 
open  concubinage  to  which  the  wife  is  forced  to  contribute  by  her¬ 
self  introducing  into  the  house  the  Melcakb,  or  Iletaira,  who  is  to 
share  her  husband  s  affections.  The  author  draws  a  distinction 
between  this  custom  and  polygamy,  in  so  far  that  the  original  wile 
still  remains  the  head  of  the  household.  The  Mekakb  is  theoreti¬ 
cally  a  servant,  and  her  children  are  taught  to  look  on  the  real 
wife  as  their  mother.  We  gather  from  some  remarks  in  the  second 
volume  that  endeavours  are  being  made  to  discountenance  or  limit 
this  practice.  A  more  pleasing  feature  is  the  parental  love  of 
children,  remarkable  in  a  nation  where  such  demonstrations  as 
kissing  and  shaking  hands  are  unknown,  where  punishments  are  still 
cruel,  disproportionate,  and  barbarous,  and  where  all  natural  gaiety 
and  expansion  of  feeling  seem  crushed  out  by  the  cold  and  lifeless 
religion  of  Buddha.  The  Japanese  houses  are  singularly  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  a  people  who  have  made  some  progress  in  art,  and  who 
have  often  to  endure  the  sharpness  of  a  northern  winter.  In  some 
districts  the  house  is  warmed  by  a  fire  of  coal  placed  in  a  stoue 
bason  in  the  very'  centre  of  the  floor,  but  more  generally  by  a 
portable  fireplace  or  brazier.  The  ordinary  Japanese  takes  his 
three  meals  a  day ;  at  each  of  which  rice  is  largely  eaten,  varied 
by  vegetables,  salt  fish,  a  strong  species  of  beer,  or  tea,  which  is 
generally  excellent.  The  custom  of  bathing  after  a  full  supper,  of 
staining  the  lips  red,  and  of  blackening  the  teeth,  appear  to  be 
destructive  to  whatever  beauty  can  be  discerned  in  the  women  of 
the  higher  classes. 

Of  Japanese  art,  admitting  a  certain  power  of  minute  and  faithful 
imitation,  the  author  has  formed  no  very  high  idea.  The  use  of 
wood  is  fatal  to  grandeur  of  conception  and  to  eudurauce  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  Symmetry  is  disregarded  in  those  well-known  edifices  of 
several  stories  with  their  carved  roofs,  and  walls  are  composed  of 
pillars  and  pasteboard  instead  of  solid  material.  On  the  other  hand, 
gardens  are  laid  out  with  some  pretension  to  elegance,  and  even  the 
ettiest  householder  possesses  a  garden.  An  artificial  lake  is  crossed 
y  a  rustic  bridge,  a  summer-house  is  prettily  hidden  in  a  clump  of 
firs,  the  walks  are  flagged  or  paved,  and  a  neat  grass  plot  is  bordered 
by  an  orchard  of  plum  or  cherry  trees.  But  to  M.  Bousquet  this  ap¬ 
peared  an  indifferent  caricature  of  nature,  fitted  only  for  a  jaded 
voluptuary, an  effete  philosopher,  a  disgraced  civilian, orasoldiertired 
of  war.  Sculpture  falls  under  the  same  denunciation  as  architecture. 
Statues  of  Buddha  in  lacquered  wood,  serene,  but  dull  and  lifeless; 
a  figure  of  the  war  god,  sword  in  hand  and  encircled  with  flames  ; 
saints  and  apostles,  with  abnormal  foreheads,  crania  hugely 
developed,  and  ears  of  preternatural  length  ;  demons  of  the  popular 
mythology,  with  puffy  faces  and  hideous  grinning  mouths  ;  a  saint 
carried  by  a  fish  ;  a  philosopher  holding  a  roll  of  paper,  and 
mounted  on  a  stag ;  a  warrior  on  a  clumsy  horse ;  these  and  others 
could  only  have  issued  from  a  studio  where  the  artist  had  been 
brought  up  on  principles  equally  devoid  of  the  ennobling 
historical  recollections  of  the  Homan,  the  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Greek,  or  the  religious  fervour  of  the  mediaeval  artist.  One 
single  bronze  statue,  date  1783,  of  a  public  benefactor,  seemed  to 
M.  Bosquet  at  once  natural,  easy,  and  dignified.  Painting  displays 
more  of  exaggeration  and  less  knowledge  of  anatomy  than  sculp¬ 
ture.  There  are  no  distinct  schools.  All  merit  consists  in 
delicacy  of  execution  and  handling  of  colours,  for  it  is  useless  to 
look  for  proportion,  foreshortening,  attractive  optical  illusion,  or 
the  play  of  light  and  shadow.  The  painter  is  a  mere  blind 
imitator  of  his  predecessors ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  a 
request  that  the  portrait  of  the  author  might  be  taken  wras  met  by  a 
shout  of  laughter.  It  is  something,  however,  to  be  assured  that 
dancing  is  not  the  lucrative  profession  of  questionable  women, 
but  that,  while  there  are  noble  and  sacred  displays  only  witnessed 
at  Court,  young  girls  can  take  part  in  popular  dances  without  loss 
of  character.  Even  for  pottery  and  china  the  author  has  only 
guarded  praise,  though  men  who  have  seen  choice  collections  of 
vases,  or  figures  in  bronze,  and  tables  and  cabinets  of  polished  and 
variegated  wood,  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  assign  a  somewhat 
higher  place  to  native  invention  and  treatment  of  materials  than 
M.  Bousquet.  lie  admits  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  but  only 
of  the  “  finnikin  ”  kind,  and  warns  us,  perhaps  superfluously',  against 
seeking  models  in  the  Far  East. 

Anglo-Indians  cannot  but  be  struck  by  tbe  resemblance  to  India 
in  the  uprooting  of  ancient  traditions  and  the  irruption  of  new  ideas, 
consequent  on  recent  political  and  commercial  treaties  with  Japan. 
In  the  establishment  of  telegraphs  and  railways,  in  the  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  give  an  impulse  to  commercial  enter¬ 
prise,  in  the  want  of  roads  that  could  be  traversed  in  the  rainy 
season,  in  the  colleges  where  foreign  languages  and  physical 
sciences  are  taught,  in  the  loans  indispensable  for  extraordinary  and 
unproductive  works,  in  the  demand  for  more  competent  and  im¬ 
partial  tribunals,  before  which  Europeans  could  confidently'  claim 
their  civil  rights  and  to  which  they  might  be  criminally  amenable, 
in  the  alleged  want  of  national  faith  and  integrity,  in  the  mimicry 
of  European  manners  and  costumes,  in  the  absence  of  any  sound 
popular  element  which  could  support,  influence,  or  control  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  annual  report  of  some 
gifted  Indian  administrator  desirous  of  doing  something,  and  y'et  of 
escaping  the  charges  of  crudity'  and  rashness.  The  native  press  is 


just  beginning  to  feel  its  way;  writers  are  restricted  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  and  are  forced  to  sign  their  names,  and  they  have  to 
resort  to  artifice  for  their  sharpest  criticisms.  On  the  whole,  the 
effect  produced  by  M.  Bousquet’s  elaborate  volumes  is  not  without 
promise  for  the  future,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  author  that  he 
errs  neither  by'  feeding  national  vanity  nor  by  harsh  and  onesided 
comments.  Life  at  Yokohama  seems  to  have  been  of  that  kind 
which  suits  an  Englishman  better  than  a  Frenchman.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  game  were  abundant,  but  most  other  necessaries  came 
from  China  and  Europe.  Housekeeping  must  have  been  expen¬ 
sive,  and  life  at  the  capital  more  monotonous  than  that  of  an 
Indian  Presidency  or  large  military  station  in  the  Punjab,  though 
resembling  it  in  the  club,  the  cricket  match,  the  amateur  theatri¬ 
cals,  and  the  picnics. 

From  dy'ing  of  ennui  the  author  was,  however,  delivered  by  sundry 
excursions  into  the  interior  which  form  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  his  book.  lie  began  by  traversing  some  of  the  central  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  ended  with  a  visit  to  Hakodadi  in  the  north.  By  this 
means  he  got  outside  the  “  Treaty  limit,”  and  he  avoided  the  hot 
weather.  In  the  hills  he  was  carried  by  porters  in  what  he  calls  a 
“  kanjo,”  which  sounds  very  much  like  the  jhaunpan  of  the 
Himalayas.  On  another  occasion,  he  surprises  us  by  mounting  a 
horse  called  “  Trafalgar,”  thus  showing  a  complete  obliteration  of 
old  national  antipathies.  lie  saw  lovely  lakes,  abundance  of  rice 
cultivation,  a  large  military  establishment  in  the  interior  under 
the  direction  of  a  French  officer,  which  reminded  him  of  the  Camp 
at  Chalons,  and  he  ascended  Asama-Yama,  of  which  the  boiling 
lava,  heard  but  not  seen,  inspired  him  with  (luckily)  a  temporary 
wish  to  imitate  Empedocles.  A  regular  native  Japanese  inn,  where 
he  got  a  warm  bath,  a  clean  mat,  and  a  maid-servant  to  fan 
him,  seemed,  on  such  a  trip,  the  perfection  of  comfort,  and  this 
was  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  no  white  face  had  ever  been 
seen.  There  was  a  dim  tradition  of  three  Europeans  who  had  once 
passed  through  it.  The  commerce  of  Japan  was  seen  at  its  best 
at  Nagoya  and  Osaka.  The  former  town  contains  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  fellow-countryman, 
who  had  characteristically  set  up  an  inn  which  he  termed  “  Hotel 
du  Progres.”  From  this  place  he  went  to  Kioto,  the  cradle  of  the 
Empire,  built  in  a  plain,  where  he  inspected  ancient  temples  and 
cemeteries  and  the  palace  of  the  Mikado,  witnessed  a  native 
ballet  and  a  parody  of  the  IZarnkari  or  “  Happy  Despatch,”  and 
was  amused  with  the  townsfolk,  who  were  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  their  small  stream  was  a  real  river.  From  its  physical 
conformation  and  want  of  breadth,  there  are  hardly  any 
navigable  rivers  in  Japan.  Once,  in  the  winter,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Nikho,  and  amused  himself  by  shooting  pigeons  and 
thrushes.  Nikho,  it  seems,  is  strikingly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  precipitous  mountains,  fine  avenues,  and  grand  cascades. 
But  the  best  trip  was  that  to  Yezo,  in  the  north.  Here,  without 
congenial  companions,  our  author  roughed  it  in  strange  places.  A 
coasting  steamer,  badly  officered  by'  a  would-be  dandy  captain,  who 
wore  polished  leather  boots  and  a  dirty  shirt ;  a  light  skiff,  which 
could  not  contend  with  wind  and  sea;  small  horses,  which  galloped 
and  trotted  by  turns;  nights  spent  in  wretched  huts,  without  pro¬ 
tection  from  flies  and  mosquitoes,  while  smoke  stifled,  dogs  barked, 
fleas  made  themselves  felt,  and  a  caged  badger  drove  away  sleeps 
thick  jungles  to  be  pierced  and  torrents  to  be  forded;  these  were 
amongst  the  experiences  of  which  a  fund  of  good  humour  and  self- 
reliance  enabled  him  to  make  light,  llis  reward  consisted 
in  the  study  of  an  aboriginal  race  of  Ainos,  who  pass  their 
lives  in  running  up  huts  of  leaves,  planting  a  few  vegetables, 
stitching  skins  and  pieces  of  bark  for  clothing,  and  catching 
salmon,  which  they  salt  in  huge  quantities.  They  are  described 
as  a  fine  race — the  men  with  ruddy  countenances  and  thick  lips, 
the  women  good-looking,  and  all  not  averse  to  welcome  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  and,  as  not  themselves  much  given  to  washing,  amazed  to 
see  him  take  a  swim  in  the  river.  They  sacrifice  all  horses 
that  are  past  service,  together  with  libations  of  rice  and  strong 
drink,  to  certain  nameless  gods,  and  kill  their  game  with  arrows 
dipped  in  aconite.  Horses  seem  to  be  the  property  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  and  not  of  individuals,  and  the  Ainos  themselves  are  looked 
down  on  and  employed  as  porters  by  the  Japanese.  This  province 
is  governed  by  unsympathetic  officials  from  the  capital,  who  are 
sent  there  in  their  turn,  or  by  way  of  punishment,  for  mistakes  or 
incapacity.  The  Japanese  clearly  do  not  understand  what  literary 
or  political  capital  could  be  made  out  of  a  sojourn  amongst  such  a 
simple  and  primitive  people. 

We  must  mention  that  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume  is 
taken  up  with  a  series  of  lighter  sketches,  descriptive  of  Hong 
Kong  and  our  settlements  in  China,  of  Manilla,  Java,  Singapore, 
Ceylon,  and  Aden.  Life  on  board  a  P.O.  steamer  is  hit  off 
happily,  and  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  play  of  the  Overland 
Route.  There  is  an  account  of  Manilla  and  a  visit  to  the  interior, 
which  tells  a  good  deal  of  a  country'  and  of  races  little  known ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  enterprising  Parsee  at  Aden  give?  occasion 
to  a  few  just  and  temperate  remarks  about  Anglo-Indian  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  makes  us  wish  that  the  author  had  spent  a 
few  y’ears  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  book  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  exhaustive  survey  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  And,  if 
we  do  not  express  a  hope  that  it  may  meet  with  a  competent 
translator,  it  is  solely  because  the  w’ork,  for  thorough  enjoyment 
of  materials  carefully  collected  and  excellently  arranged,  should  be 
read  in  the  forcible,  lively,  and  picturesque  style  of  the  original. 
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SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  BIOGRAPHY.* 

IT  is  still  true  that  there  is  no  “  royal  road  ”  to  learning  ;  hut 
at  any  rate  the  way  has  been  macadamized  and  made  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  his  multifarious  Dic¬ 
tionaries,  has  condensed  into  a  few  handy  volumes  the  contents 
of  whole  libraries.  We  doubt  whether  true  scholarship  gains  any¬ 
thing  by  this  facility  of  obtaining  information  at  second  hand. 
Learning,  to  be  thoroughly  mastered,  must  be  acquired  patiently 
and  gradually.  A  man  learns  more  very  often  by  the  painful 
search  after  facts  than  by  the  easy  discovery  of  what  he  wants. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  greater  breadth  or  accuracy  of  learning 
is  to  be  found  in  the  generation  of  students  that  has  had  the  benefit 
of  Smith's  Dictionaries  than  in  those  of  earlier  date  and  of 
fewer  advantages.  However,  time  is  shorter  and  work  is 
more  hurried  in  our  days  than  in  those  of  our  forefathers ;  and 
it  was  inevitable  that  some  such  helps  to  learning  as  Mr. 
Murray’s  useful  series  should  be  provided.  It  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  that  the  task  has  fallen  into  such  competent 
hands.  The  plan  pursued  in  all  these  manuals  is  the  same. 
The  work  is  divided  among  numerous  contributors,  and  the 
editor  is  responsible,  we  presume,  for  the  general  management  of 
the  whole.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  attendant  on  this  con¬ 
stitution.  The  value  of  the  different  contributions  is  very  un¬ 
equal  ;  and  the  revising  editor  must  be  under  the  constant  tempta¬ 
tion  to  sacrifice  vigour  and  independence  of  thought  to  a  safe 
mediocrity  of  opinion.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  most 
ungracious  to  deny  that  the  work  is  for  the  most  part  exceedingly 
well  done,  and  that  it  is  most  convenient  to  literary  inquirers  to 
find  so  much  valuable  matter  compendiously  and  judiciously 
selected  and  arranged. 

The  special  design  of  the  work  before  us  is,  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  preface,  “  to  furnish,  in  the  form  of  a  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  a  complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  in  every  branch  of  this  great  subject  except  that  of 
Christian  antiquities.”  That  is  to  say,  the  present  Dictionary  is 
meant  to  supplement  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities 
edited  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cheetham,  and  to  form,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  wor  ,  a  complete  cyclopaedia  of  ecclesiastical 
history  for  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  possible  to  fuse 
these  two  works  into  one.  There  is  a  certain  awkwardness,  for 
example,  in  admitting  into  a  Biographical  Dictionary  purely 
abstract  subjects,  such,  for  example,  as  “Concupiscence”  and 
“  Demonology.”  Both  these  articles,  we  observe,  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  and  are  very  well  done.  But  who  would 
ever  think  of  looking  into  a  Dictionary  of  Biography  for  such  sub¬ 
jects  P  Then,  again,  there  is  of  necessity  much  repetition,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  some  inconsistency,  owing  to  the  different 
opinions  of  different  contributors.  Sometimes,  as  in  an  artici,  on 
“  Death  and  the  Dead,”  we  observe  that  two  different  writers,  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  each  contribute  a  paper  on  the 
subject.  This  at  least  seems  to  show  a  want  of  strict  editorial 
supervision. 

The  general  editorship  of  this  work  was  entrusted  first  of  all, 
we  are  told,  to  those  two  eminent  Cambridge  scholars,  Dr.  West- 
cott  and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  were  to  fulfil  their  tasks  under  Dr. 
Smith’s  general  superintendence.  But  these  two  divines  were 
obliged  by  the  pressure  of  other  duties  to  resign  their  posts.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  undoubtedly  the  articles  contributed 
by  the  two  Cambridge  Professors  are  about  the  best  in  the  book. 
These  writers  show  more  grasp  of  their  subject,  and  are  more  im¬ 
partial  and  unbiassed,  than  some  at  least  of  their  colleagues.  On 
their  retirement  Dr.  Smith  himself  edited  the  work,  unassisted 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  articles  in  B.  Since  then,  Mr.  Henry  Wace 
has  been  general  editor,  under  Dr.  Smith's  advice  and  assistance, 
and  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Salmon,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Hole,  whose  Brief 
Biographical  Dictionary  is  a  book  well  known  to  ecclesiastical 
students. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  ancient  Church  literature  at  all  must 
often  have  longed  for  an  (Jnomasticon,  in  which  they  might  be 
sure  to  find  some  account  of  every  name  mentioned  by  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers.  It  was,  we  are  told,  the  original  intention  of 
the  compilers  of  the  Dictionary  now  before  us  to  provide  such  an 
Onomasticon  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Christian  world. 
But  the  task  was  too  formidable  to  be  undertaken.  However,  we 
may  be  well  satisfied  to  have  so  very  complete  a  biographical 
collection  as  is  here  afforded  us. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  several  contributors  seem  to 
us  to  have  done  their  work  excellently  well.  We  cannot  pretend, 
even  as  conscientious  reviewers,  to  have  read  very  much  of  this 
thick  first  volume.  But  we  have  looked  at  very  many  parts  at 
random,  and  have  referred  to  not  a  few  particular  articles.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  select  for  especial  commendation  the  article  on  St. 
Athanasius  by  Dr.  Bright,  that  on  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  by 
Dr.  Westcott,  and  that  on  the  Venerable  Bede  by  Mr.  Stubbs. 
Surely  an  article  on  the  Creeds  would  not  have  been  expected  in 
this  volume,  in  addition  to  what  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of 
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Christian  Antiquities.  And  if  it  were  thought  necessary  for  any 
reason  to  include  such  an  article,  its  composition  should  have  been 
entrusted,  we  think,  considering  the  controversy  that  has  lately  raged 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  Atlianasian  Creed,  to  some  less  compromised 
author  than  Dr.  Swaiuson.  The  article  accordingly,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  last-named  Creed,  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  a  partisan, 
who  takes  care  not  only  to  ventilate  his  own  theories,  hut  even  to 
puff,  by  referring  his  readers  to  it,  his  own  book  on  the  subject. 
We  observe  that  the  editors  have  themselves  felt  it  necessary  to 
append  a  foot-note  (the  only  one  of  the  sort  which  we  have  noiiced 
in  the  whole  volume),  to  the  effect  that  “  the  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage  the  Rev.  G.  D.  W.  Oinmanney  s  Athanasiun  Creed, 
for  the  arguments  in  favour  of  an  earlier  date  being  assigned  to 
this  creed.”  A  farther  article  seems  to  be  promised  on  the  Qui- 
cuvque  vult  in  a  future  volume,  in  which  we  presume  the 
evidence  of  the  Utrecht  Psalter  will  be  considered  ;  for  no  notice 
is  taken  of  it  here.  Surely  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  in  one  place.  We  may  mention,  as 
another  example  of  needless  and  unintelligible  repetition,  the 
fact  that  “  Baptism  ”  is  treated  of  here  as  well  as  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities  and  also  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
We  wish  we  could  commend  the  treatment  of  the  biography  of 
the  great  St.  Augustine.  He  is  the  subject  of  a  most  inadequate 
md  unsatisfactory  notice  by  M.  E.  de  Pressense,  of  Paris.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  biography  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  which 
succeeds  it,  is  altogether  admirably  compiled  by  Dr.  Maclear,  of 
King’s  College.  Some  of  the  biographies,  even  when  carefully 
compiled,  are  written  with  singular  dulness  and  dryness  of  style. 
Such  a  one,  for  instance,  is  the  account  of  a  most  interesting 
personage,  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Here,  by  the  way,  we  notice 
that  by  some  oversight  no  dates  are  given.  The  writer  and  the 
editors  may  deem  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  forget  the  century 
in  whicli  such  a  man  lived.  But  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
a  man  would  consult  this  dictionary  for  the  express  purpose  of 
finding  the  exact  date  at  which  any  particular  person  flourished. 
So  again,  in  the  notice  of  St.  Blandina  the  Martyr  no  year  is  given. 
Every  one  is  not  hound  to  know  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
Martyrs  of  Lyons  suffered. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  editors,  that  we  have 
noted  very  few  slips  or  mistakes  in  the  whole  of  this  thick  volume. 
One  such,  however,  must  surely  he  the  name  Apthonius,  which  is  as 
had  as  the  unscholarlike  spelling  “  diptheria.”  In  the  text,  however, 
Mr.  Venables  himself  spells  this  bishop’s  name  rightly  as  Aphtho- 
nius.  We  lighted  upon  this  error,  by  the  way,  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  the  name  Aponius.  Strange  to  say,  this  ancient  writer  is  not 
noticed  at  all.  And  yet  his  commentaries  on  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
mentioned  both  by  Bede  and  Bellarmine,  are  of  some  exegetical 
importance.  They  were  known  only  by  fragments  till  1843,  when 
two  Cistercians,  Bottino  and  Martini,  edited  the  Twelve  Books 
complete  from  a  manuscript  belonging  to  a  convent  of  their  order, 
St.  Cross  in  Jerusalem,  at  Rome.  The  book  was  printed  at  Rome 
by  the  press  of  the  Propaganda.  The  Roman  press  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  much  of  late  years  to  original  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  it 
is  somewhat  hard  that  it  should  not  have  had  the  credit  of  this 
editio  princeps  in  this  new  dictionary  of  Christian  biography.  His 
editors,  we  may  add,  assign  Aponius  to  the  fifth  century,  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  mention  either  Nestorianism  or  Eutychi- 
anism,  although  he  refers  to  heresies  of  an  earlier  date. 

The  late  lamented  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin  had  undertaken  to 
contribute  to  this  Dictionary  biographical  notices  of  the  personages 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  and  hagiology.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  many  almost  unpronounceable  Gaelic  names  are  found  here, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  with  the  Bishop's  initials. 
Happily  a  competent  scholar,  Mr.  Gammack  of  Drumlithie,  has 
been  found  to  take  his  place.  We  turned  with  some  curiosity  to 
St.  Barry,  whose  name,  as  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  new 
cathedral  of  Cork  is  dedicated,  has  been  of  late  somewhat  conspi¬ 
cuous.  To  our  surprise  we  find  that  Bishop  Forbes  distinguishes 
between  one  “  Barrfinn  ”  and  “  Barry,  otherwise  Fiubar.”  The 
latter,  however,  who  died  Bishop  of  Cork  in  630  or  633,  is  of 
course  the  patron  of  the  see  which  he  founded,  and  for  which,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Irish  Church,  a  very  fine  modern  cathedral  has 
lately  been  erected.  Even  more  strange  than  the  Gaelic  names 
borrowed  from  the  Scotch  ruartyrologies  are  the  outlandish  names 
of  the  Gnostic  archons  which  Dr.  Salmon  has  extracted  from  the 
Bistis  Sophia.  The  Dublin  Professor  indeed  seems  to  have  taken 
the  Gnostic  and  the  Cabbalistic  literatures  as  his  special  province. 
But  such  portents  as  Calapatauroth  and  Chaincboooch  would  he 
more  in  place  in  an  Onomasticon  than  in  a  dictionary  of  biography. 
Mr.  Ilort,  let  us  add,  has  dealt  with  great  judgment  with  the  mass 
of  apocryphal  writings,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  “History  of 
Aseneth,”  Joseph’s  wife,  with  which  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  lite¬ 
rature  abounds.  We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  the 
varied  and  instructive  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  promising 
volume.  We  hope  that  the  work,  gigantic  as  it  is  in  its  concep¬ 
tion,  may  speedily  reach  a  successful  completion. 


NARJOUX’S  NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT.* 

M  FELIX  NARJOUX  is  a  young  French  architect  (author, 
•  with  M.Viollet  le  Due,  of  Habitations  Modemes  en  Europe), 

*  Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect,  taken  during  a  Journey  in  the 
Norttr-  West  of  Europe.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Felix  Narjoux  by 
John  Peto.  With  216  Illustrations.  London:  Sampson  Low  <&  Co. 
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gifted  with  good  sense  and  good  temper, with  tolerable  fairness,  though 
rather  acidulated  by  reminiscences  of  1870,  with  a  quick  eye  and  a 
quick  pencil ;  who  plunged  into  regions  so  wild  and  strange  to  his 
countrymen  as  Holland,  North  Germany,  and  Denmark,  to  observe 
and  describe  their  ways  of  building,  past  and  present,  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  local  habits  of  life,  lie  has  accordingly  pro¬ 
duced  a  volume  which  is  very  readable,  though  marked  with  some 
obvious  shortcomings  in  itself  and  heavily  translated,  and  out  of 
which  the  coming  historian  of  the  development  of  architecture 
during  our  busy  generation  may  gather  much  useful  information, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  Gothic  movement,  towards  which 
M.  Narjoux  shows  a  distinct,  though  not  an  exclusive,  preference. 
As  there  is  nothing  remarkably  original  in  the  criticisms  of  old 
buildings  which  the  book  contains  we  shall  pas3  them  over,  and 
bring  together  the  principal  scattered  instances  which  we  can  find 
of  the  architectural  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  deal¬ 
ing  first  with  civil  and  then  with  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  Amsterdam  the  vulgar  taste 
which  persisted  in  substituting  horizontal  cornices  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  gables  of  its  older  town  houses  seems  to  have  received  a 
check  under  M.  Cuypers's  influence.  The  Crystal  Palace  and 
the  big  new  hotel  in  that  city  do  not  call  for  particular 
notice,  and  so  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  Hanover,  a  city  long 
famous  for  t he.  mediaeval  pieturesqueness  of  its  old  quarters; 
and  in  which,  as  it  seems,  a  very  decided  Gothic  fashion 
has  asserted  itself  with  an  emphasis  which  has  arrested  M. 
Narjoux ‘s  favourable  atteution.  “  Hanover,”  he  tells  us,  “  for 
some  reason  which  we  can  neither  ascertain  nor  understand, 
has  given  birth  to  a  school  of  learned  architects  who  had 
pursued  their  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  more  especially  in 
France.  We  knew  what  to  expect  at  Hanover.  Drawings,  pho¬ 
tographs,  descriptions  had  prepared  us  beforehand  to  see  Gothic 
architecture  valued  there  more  than  among  ourselves ;  but  our  ex¬ 
pectations  were  exceeded,  and— a  thing  which  seldom  occurs — we 
found  works  better  planned  and  more  numerous  than  we  antici¬ 
pated."  It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Narjoux  could  not  have  shown 
his  gratitude  for  the  surprise  by  being  a  little  more  com¬ 
municative  as  to  the  personality  of  the  school.  The  new  town 
of  Hanover,  it  seems,  boasts  of  streets  a  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  are  flanked  with  these  much-praised  buildings.  “  Not 
one  of  these  houses  resembles  the  adjoining  one,”  though,  as 
our  author  adds,  in  a  sentence  where  “research”  is  clearly 
a  mis-translation,  “  the  proportions  are  not  always  agreeable ; 
the  details  show  something  of  pretension  and  research,  hut 
the  entire  ellbrt  is  pleasing.”  The  deposed  King  of  Hanover 
is  known  to  take  interest  in  the  Gothic  movement,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  his  influence  had  been  felt  in  his  capital. 
M.  Narjoux  calls  particular  attention  to  the  care  shown  in  design¬ 
ing  the  corner  houses,  of  which  he  gives  several  illustrations  ;  and 
from  these  we  gather  that  the  sensible  plan  of  cutting  oil'  the 
angles  (pan  drcuupe,  Galjice),  and  so  leaving  room  for  some  form  of 
bay  window,  is  in  vogue.  He  praises  unreservedly  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  one  of  those  windows  by  M.  Oppler,  whom,  alone 
of  the  Hanoverian  architects,  he  indicates  by  name  ;  but  we 
think  he  might  have  observed  that  the  wide  untraceried  window 
which  forms  its  central  feature  required  a  trabeated  rather  than 
an  arcuated  treatment.  Another  example  on  which  criticism  is 
silent  appears  to  us,  from  the  woodcut,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
adapt  Romanesque  details  to  the  outlines  and  purposes  of  modern 
life.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  cleverest  and  most  original 
corner  house  shown  is  one  on  which  a  sort  of  oblong  projection, 
half  tower  and  half  bay,  with  a  steep  roof,  is  applied  by  one  of  the 
broader  sides  to  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  borne  upon  solid 
corbels,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  vertical  face,  not  by  the  retrocession 
of  a  pan  d  coupe,  but  by  the  projection  of  this  applied  construction. 
We  are  not  told  to  whose  invention  it  is  due. 

M.  Narjoux  is  puzzled  to  explain  why  in  the  new  Opera  House  at 
Hanover,  opened  in  1854,  “a  specimen  of  Italian  architecture  has 
been  erected  in  the  midst  of  this  new  Gothic  city.”  We  suppose 
the  answer  must  be  that  the  architects  at  Hanover  as  elsewhere 
have  shown  inexplicable  timidity  in  adapting  Pointed  forms  to 
scenic  purposes.  Perhaps  Mr.  Burges's  clever  Speech  Roomat  Harrow 
may  succeediu  arresting  that  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  a  Gothic 
auditorium  which  the  less  courageous  attempt  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  has  failed  to  secure.  Is  there  any  latent  superstition,  or 
any  idea  on  the  part  of  managers  of  such  a  superstition  existing 
among  the  amusable  classes,  that  Gothic  is  “  good  ”  architecture  and 
unsuitable  for  naughty  playhouses  ?  The  Opera  House  at  Hanover 
is  commonplace  enough,  but  when  we  compare  it  with  the  night¬ 
mare  with  which  we  are  threatened  upon  the  Thames  bank  we 
cannot  find  the  heart  to  condemn  so  comparatively  harmless  a 
structure.  We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  praise  a  huge  Gothic 
gymnasium  in  which  late  German  forms,  importations  of  early 
French,  and  grim  features  of  Italian  Pointed  are  jumbled  together. 
We  must  also  say  that  an  hotel  feebly  garnished  with  features 
which  hesitate  between  Gothic  and  Romanesque  is  a  failure. 

The  detached  or  semi-detached  villa  houses  which  have  risen  in 
and  about  Hanover,  constructed  in  particoloured  bricks  mixed  with 
stone  in  a  conventionalized  Gothic,  bear  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
similar  buildings  round  London  aud  our  other  great  towns  ;  for,  as 
in  England  so  in  Germany,  the  architect  has  had  to  construct  fox- 
families  practising  the  home  life  and  rejoicing  in  self-contained 
houses.  We  observe  that,  although  old  half-timbered  houses  are 
so  common  in  dillerent  parts  of  Germany,  there  seems,  so  far  as 
our  author  instructs  us,  no  evidence  of  a  revival  of  that  method 
of  building  similar  to  the  one  through  which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and 


his  school  have  been  able  to  reach  such  picturesque  results.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  two  semi-detached  houses,  so  arranged  as  to  he  affluent 
in  porch  and  balcony,  is  pleasing  in  spite  of  a  mixture  of  styles. 
The  street  door  opens  into  a  distinct  aud  square,  though  small,  hall, 
instead  of  the  slip  of  a  passage  which  we  should  probably  have 
found  in  a  London  counterpart ;  while  four  living  rooms  are  shown 
on  the  ground  floor,  all  however  warmed  by  stoves,  so  that  the 
healthful  ventilation  of  the  chimney  is  wanting.  An  elevation  is 
also  given  of  a  single  house  on  a  larger  scale,  fully  illus- 
trated  both  by  plans  and  by  designs,  of  internal  construction 
and  fittings  which  are  real  in  material  and  construction, 
and  in  their  design  tasteful  and  in  good  keeping.  We  notice 
apparent  oak  ceilings  put  together  with  “  small  bare  beams  with 
chamfered  edges”  and  soberly  coloured.  Wall  hangings  are 
introduced  of  “  printed  calico  covered  with  foliage  patterns  of  bright 
colours,  and  with  figures  of  men  and  animals,  hunting  scenes, 
in  the  luidst  of  scrolls  of  flowers  and  leaves,  the  whole  being  in. 
imitation  of  tapestry ;  hut  the  designs  are  in  outline,  and  not 
relieved  by  shading.”  From  the  specimen  woodcut  given  we 
infer  that  this  method  of  wall-eovering  might  he  worth  attention 
in  England.  Two  elevations  of  a  house  obviously  built  upon  a  plan 
almost  identical  with  that  which  was  just  noticed,  and  therefore 
probably  by  the  same  architect,  evince  considerable  purity  of  detail, 
while  the  disposition  of  the  principal  staircase  within  a  square 
towex-,  with  a  spire-like  four-sided  roof,  and  of  the  back-stairs  in 
a  round  turret,  gives  character  and  a  sky-line  to  the  elevation. 
A  larger  country  house  by  M.  Oppler  is  not  so  pleasing,  from  the 
obtrusion  of  extravagantly-stepped  gables.  M.  Narjoux  hints  at 
intei-ference  by  the  ownei-.  It  is  curious  to  find,  in  his  discussions 
upon  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms,  that  M.  Narjoux,  while 
giving  due  pi-aise  to  the  plan  of  placing  beds  with  their  heads, 
and  not  their  sides,  to  the  wall,  as  more  healthy,  speaks  of  it  as 
something  strange  to  a  Frenchman.  The  reprobated  practice  is 
certainly  far  more  common  in  France,  but  we  have  French  bed¬ 
rooms  in  our  eye  where  the  head  stands  against  the  wall.  The 
illustrations  which  are  given  of  panelled  wooden  ceilings  in  these 
houses  are  of  incontestable  merit ;  and  the  specimens  of  furniture 
deserve  notice,  as  well  as  an  elaborate  but  well-designed  chimney- 
piece  of  stone  and  marble,  founded  on  the  familiar  pyramidal  out¬ 
line  of  such  features  in  mediaeval  mansions.  The  furniture 
includes  tables,  a  “  whatnot,”  a  bed,  a  cupboard,  a  bureau,  a  book¬ 
case,  and  chairs ;  and  may  he  generally  described  as  intermediate 
in  feeling  and  composition  between  the  style  of  Dugin  and  that  of 
M.  "Viollet  Le  Due,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  German  de¬ 
signers  with  a  French  training.  It  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  com¬ 
mendable.  But  we  must  renew  our  serious  quarrel  with  M.  Narjoux 
for  totally  suppressing  both  the  names  of  the  artists  who  designed 
and  of  those  who  executed  these  works,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
“North-VVest  European”  architects  and  artists  in  general,  with 
the  two  exceptions  of  M.  Oppler  at  Hanover  and  of  M.  Cuypers  in 
Holland.  Ho  might  also  have  spared  the  silly  sneer,  garnished 
with  italics,  which  can  hardly  be  a  freak  of  the  translator,  that,  in 
the  Hanoverian  houses,  “  clocks  are  rare,  even  at  the  present 
time.” 

The  same  omission  of  names  vitiates  M.  Narjoux’s  notes  on 
Hamburg.  A  gigantic  rebuilding  of  a  portion  of  that  city  was 
necessitated  by  the  great  fire  thirty-five  years  ago : — 

The  houses  in  the  central  district,  where  the  land  is  dearest  and  space  is 
wanting,  are  lodging-houses  [a  term  constantly  occurring  in  this  transla¬ 
tion,  and  intended,  we  suppose,  tor  houses  in  flats]  of  several  stories  in  height. 
Those  erected  immediately  after  the  great  lire  in  1842  have  no  decided 
character.  They  resemble,  except  in  a  few  details,  those  which  are  usually 
seen  in  large  cities,  as  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna.  The  sketch  which  we 
made  of  one  of  the  Alstcr  quays  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  plan 
usually  adopted  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  houses  more  recently  erected,  and 
especially  those  which  are  being  built  at  the  present  time,  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  German  Gothic  school,  aud,  on  the  other,  by 
the  intercourse  with  England,  with  which  Hamburg  has  many  commercial 
relations,  very  important  to  both  countries. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  a  row  of  houses  with  shops  on  the 
ground  story,  carried  out  iu  what  we  may  call  the  Hanoverian 
style.  This  composition  is  noticeable  for  its  hold  treatmeut  of  the 
shop  windows  under  broad  unchamfered  pointed  arches,  and 
by  the  constructional  arches  on  short  round  shafts,  which  divide 
internally  this  story.  Underground,  and  not  shown  in  the  wood¬ 
cut  section,  are  “  vaulted  rooms  used  as  taverns  or  restaurants,” 
and  we  should  think  eminently  unhealthy  in  themselves,  although, 
they  may  serve  to  keep  the  upper  house  dry.  We  are  also  given 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  private  house  in  a  feeble  modification 
of  Gothic. 

The  only  similar  public  buildings  at  Hamburg  which  M.  Nai-joux 
illustrates  are  the  Museum — of  which  the  plan  and  elevation  are 
engraved — showing  a  rather  graceful  Italian  facade,  and  the 
general  Hospital,  of  which  we  only  have  the  plan.  At  Altona 
our  author,  in  noticing  the  Sunday  fetes  at  which  the  servant 
maids  of  the  city  mix  with  the  village  girls,  talks  of  their 

freedom  of  manners,  of  which  the  public  balls  at  Paris,  even  bf  the  most 
advanced  type,  cannot  give  the  remotest  idea.  “  It  is  their  simplicity,” 
we  are  told,  but  our  corruption— *ud  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence — 
is  a  hundredfold  more  reserved  aud  less  revolting. 

Speaking  generally,  the  amount,  the  solidity,  and  the  publicity  of 
North  European  eating  are  a  trial  to  our  traveller. 

A  new  hotel  in  our  own  quiet  little  possession  of  Heligoland, 
although  built  in  the  110-particular  style  of  English  watering-place 
hotels,  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  the  very  ingenious  contrivance 
by  which  its  architect — who  was,  we  are  told,  English,  though  M. 
Narjoux  of  course  gives  no  clue  to  his  identity — contrived  to 
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bestow  the  maximum  of  sun  and  sea-view  and  the  minimum  of 
wind  upon  the  guests.  The  building,  which  has  two  show  sides, 
is  composed  of  a  basement  and  two  stories  of  rooms,  and  these 
looms  project  in  the  shape  of  a  serrated  row  of  two-sided  bows  or 
npses,  each  how  with  one  blank  side,  which  turns  its  back  to  the 
bow  behind  it,  and  one  window  opening  which  looks  on  to  its  own 
special  triangular  balcony,  which  is  hitched  into  the  space  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  successive  hows,  and  is  bounded  in  front  by  its 
railing,  on  one  side  by  the  window  of  its  own  bow,  and  on  the 
third  side  by  the  blank  wall  of  the  next  bow.  The  balconies 
of  the  upper  floor  shelter  those  of  the  lower  story — while  a  very 
wide-eaved  roof  protects  the  upper  ones.  The  line  of  balcony  front 
is  continuous,  and  represents  what  would  have  been  but  for  this 
^contrivance  the  house  line.  The  whole  ellect  is  undoubtedly  queer, 
but  eminently  sensible,  while  the  building,  except  for  this  happy 
idea,  would  have  been  alike  ugly  and  uncomfortable. 

On  reaching  Denmark  M.  Narjoux  is  interested  by  an  entirely 
wooden  gentleman-farmer’s  house  in  the  island  of  Funen,  in  a 
sort  of  conventionalized  Gothic,  which  seems  from  his  drawings  to 
be  natural  and  rather  pretty,  while  the  interior  (given  in  section)  is 
particularly  meritorious.  This  house  might  give  a  useful  hint  for 
colonial  building.  The  surrounding  farm  buildings  follow  suit. 
At  Copenhagen,  too,  the  adaptation  of  Gothic  to  modern  house 
building  has  taken  root,  with  here  a  very  pronounced  infusion 
of  early  French  forms,  which  may  be  easily  explained  by 
Danish  preferences  for  France,  and  hatred  for  everything  German. 
The  new  Town  Hall  of  Elsinore  (in  brick  and  red  granite)  pos¬ 
sesses  some  original  character.  As,  however,  more  suo,  M.  Narjoux 
does  not  tell  us  who  was  its  architect,  that  gentleman  stands  de¬ 
prived  of  his  fair  share  of  fame.  A  rather  good  central  tire-place 
in  the  life-boat  station  at  Elsinore  is  given  in  one  of  the  woodcuts. 

Turning  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  M.  Narjoux  appreciates 
the  original  genius,  while  he  does  not  forget  the  name,  of  M. 
Cuypers,  who  has  made  proof  of  his  capacity  for  handling  Gothic 
in  the  remarkable  churches  which  he  has  built  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Holland — i.e.  for  a  minority,  between  a  third  and  two- 
fifths,  of  the  population  of  that  country.  The  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Amsterdam  is  a  very  clever  and,  we  should  think,  success¬ 
ful  compromise  between  the  oblong  and  the  circular  type.  A  short 
nave  of  three  bays  is  fringed,  in  lieu  of  aisles,  with  three  apsidal 
chapels  on  each  side,  the  middle  one  being  the  largest,  so  that  the 
ground  plan  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  approximately 
a  circle.  The  nave  opens  into  a  vast  octagonal  lantern 
with  the  four  cardinal  sides  longer  than  the  diagonal  ones, 
each  of  the  latter  opening  into  a  small  apsidal  chapel ;  while 
the  north  and  south  main  arches  open  into  six-sided  apsidal  tran¬ 
septs  struck  on  a  semicircle.  The  choir  of  two  bays  is  also  flanked 
with  apsidal  chapels  and  itself  ends  in  a  five-sided  apse.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  whilst  in  the  view  from  west  to  east  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  arcade  is  the  leading  feature,  every  other  feature  recalls  a 
round  church.  The  auditorium  is  very  spacious,  while  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  altars  places  them  well  in  sight.  The  windows  are 
generally  rather  broad  lancets,  and  the.  lantern  terminates  in  four 
principal  and  four  smaller  secondary  gables,  out  of  which  springs 
an  octagonal  belfry  story  supporting  a  spire  of  the  same  form.  The 
building  is  vaulted  throughout ;  the  vaults,  being  composed  of 
hollow  bricks,  are  very  light.  M.  Narjoux  seems  to  have  over¬ 
looked  a  previous  church  which  M.  Cuypers  built  in  Amsterdam 
on  the  minster  type,  which  is  noticeable  tor  its  double  triforium. 

A  church  in  the  /Egidien  Stadt,  Hanover,  as  to  which  M. 
Narjoux  forgets  to  tell  us  either  the  architect  or  the  body  which  is 
to  use  it,  seems  to  combine  as  many  faults  of  composition  as  can  be 
well  crammed  into  one  building.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  plan  of  a  nave  and  narrow  aisles  with  transverse  arches  to  the 
latter  between  the  bays.  But  the  nave  roof  is  horrible.  On  the  square 
abaci  of  the  early  French  capitals  rest  heavy  vertical  beams,  and 
from  these  spring  at  two  heights  a  straight  and  a  curved  strut 
bearing  a  huge  tie-beam.  Then  each  pair  of  these  tie-beams 
carries  a  transverse  barrel  vault,  apparently  made  of  brick.  So  actu¬ 
ally,  not  only  is  wood  introduced  supporting  brick,  but  the  central 
vista  is  composed  of  a  range  of  heavy  transverse  barrel  vaults,  like 
segments  of  sewers,  cutting  athwart  the  line  of  sight. 

M.  Oppler’s  new  synagogue  at  Hanover  not  only  has  the  ground 
plan  of  a  cruciform,  aisled,  and  apsidal  church,  but  it  carries  out 
the  general  symbolism  of  Christian  architecture  in  its  Gothic 
details  and  its  gabled  transepts.  If  those  for  whom  it  was  built 
saw  no  harm  in  this  treatment  we  have  no  right  to  criticize.  The 
aisles  contain  galleries,  and  are  externally  lighted  by  two  tiers 
of  pairs  of  two-light,  round-headed  windows,  with  sexfoiled 
circles  on  the  heads  under  semicircular  discharging  arches.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  south  transept  (supposing  the  building  rightly 
to  orientate)  is  a  large  rose  window,  the  crossing  surmounted 
by  an  eight-sided  dome  upon  an  octagonal  gabled  tambour, 
lighted  externally  with  rose  windows  in  each  bay,  while  the  inner 
dome  has  twelve  sides  with  a  quasi-window  of  two  lights  and 
a  circle  in  the  head  in  each  side.  Oddly,  the  chief  decoration, 
visible  all  down  the  building,  of  the  blank  wall  over  the  end  apse 
is  a  huge  trefoil  containing  a  pentalpha— -whether  as  a  painted 
window  or  a  sculptured  panel,  the  woodcut  leaves  in  doubt.  The 
entrance  is  flanked  by  octagonal  turrets  with  spirelets.  M. Narjoux 
assumes  that  “  the  Hebrew  worship,  alter  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  requires  no  modification  of  the  arrangement  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built”  ;  by  which  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  never  realized  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  the 
Temple  was  conducted  by  priests  and  involved  sacrilices,  while 


that  of  the  Synagogue  has  no  sacrifices  and  needs  no  priests,  but 
only  the  voice  of  the  reader. 

M.  Narjoux  is,  upon  the  whole,  complimentary  to  that  early 
work  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott — the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Hamburg 
— which  came  to  our  countryman  after  an  international  competi¬ 
tion  consequent  on  the  old  one  having  been  burned  in  1842; 
although,  with  a  Frenchman’s  predilection  for  his  own  early  style, 
his  sympathies  for  a  German  Middle-Pointed  are  very  limited. 
Very  oddly  he  uses  “  Saxon  ”  to  signify  English  architecture  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Another  church,  which  he  describes  as  in  course 
of  construction  in  the  same  place,  must  stand  in  the  strongest  con¬ 
trast  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  work.  This  one — which  is  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Hamburg — must  obviously  have 
an  architect,  but  none  is  named,  although  M.  Narjoux  praises  the 
design  above  its  artistic  deserts.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with 
western  steeple,  nave  of  three  bays,  transepts  projecting  a  bay 
beyond  the  aisles,  and  a  square-ended  choir  of  three  aisled  bays, 
and  a  bay  beyond.  The  details  are  savagely  heavy  for  a  modern 
church,  although  our  author  finds  a  “family  likeness”  between 
this  one  and  “  some  French  churches.”  They  comprise  massive 
quadripartite  vaulting,  unchamfered  arches,  square  chamfered  piers, 
a  clumsy  combination  of  triforium  and  clerestory,  and  a  sparsely 
pierced  plate-traceried  rose  for  east  window.  M.  Narjoux  enters  into 
statements  to  show  that  the  system  of  vaulting  here  adopted  is  very 
simple  aud  reasonable  as  to  the  points  of  “  support,”  while  the 
dimensions  of  the  arches  “  have  been  carefully  adjusted,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  the  weight  to  be  laid  upon  them.”  This 
may  be  true,  while  at  the  same  time  the  general  design  oppresses  the 
imagination.  All  these  constructive  advantages  are  consistent 
with  more  graceful  details. 


WON.* 

r|HIE  writer  of  this  novel  is  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
J-  names.  There  is  something  unpleasant  and  startling  in  having 
a  monosyllable  which  has  no  particular  connexion  with  anything 
in  the  book  that  it  heralds  hurled  into  one’s  face ;  it  has  something 
of  the  effect  of  an  unexpected  blow,  and  in  that  sense  may  be  said, 
no  doubt,  to  be  striking.  The  attention  is  likely  to  be  caught  by 
the  use  of  such  a  title,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  person  whose  eye 
is  arrested  by  it  as  he  looks  down  a  list  of  advertisements  will  be 
rather  irritated  than  attracted.  The  author  of  Won  need  not  be 
much  blamed  for  adopting  an  evil  fashion,  which  has  prevailed  for 
a  long  time,  in  putting  an  absurd  name  on  the  outside  of  a  book ; 
but  it  is  a  little  too  much  that  the  most  important  person  intro¬ 
duced  to  us  in  the  inside  should  be  called  Pearl  Gray.  At  least 
the  reader  should  be  informed  in  what  fit  of  mad  waggishness  the 
heroine's  sponsors  bestowed  this  name  or  allowed  it  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  heroine.  However,  having  become  lawfully  possessed  of 
this  name,  the  least  Miss  Gray  could  do  was  to  show  that  it  had 
been  given  her  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  she  was  indeed  a 
pearl  of  great  price.  The  first  indication  of  her  having  all  the 
qualifications  proper  to  a  heroine,  and  a  heroine  with  such  a  label 
of  virtue  attached  to  her,  is  given  on  the  occasion  of  her  visiting  a 
circus  in  Hamburg  in  company  with  the  Steinmann  family,  whose 
governess  she  is,  and  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Carlton,  who  is  staying 
in  the  town.  A  pretty  little  girl,  who  is  going  through  the  usual 
business  of  jumping  through  paper  hoops,  misses  her  leap  and  falls, 
upon  which  Miss  Gray  makes  her  way  into  the  ring,  and  lifts  “  in 
tender  arms  the  lifeless  form  of  poor  little  Isidora.”  The  ringmaster 
explains  to  the  bystanders  that  the  accident  is  ofa  trifling  kind.  Such 
mistakes  are  very  annoying  nevertheless,  and  shall  not  be  tolerated,’ 
continued  the  manager  in  a  lower  tone,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
switched  his  long  whip  in  a  horribly  suggestive  manner.”  Here 
one  may  pause  to  wonder  what  grounds  the  author  has  for  the 
accusation  of  brutality  which  is  more  than  once  brought  against 
circus  managers.  If  there  is  one  thing  established,  as  far  as  evi¬ 
dence  can  establish  it,  about  the  ways  and  manners  of  what  is  called 
“  the  equestrian  profession,”  it  is  that  its  members  are,  as  a  rule, 
remarkable  for  good  nature,  and  have  discovered  that  kindness  goes 
further  than  harshness  in  teaching.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
exceptions  ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  on  the  part  of  a  novelist  to  brand 
a  class  with  a  fault  rarely  found  among  its  members.  And  it 
might  have  been  well  if  the  typical  circus  in  Won  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  name  less  like  that  of  a  well-known  and  respect¬ 
able  circus  proprietor  who  is  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through 
Germany.  However,  it  no  doubt  seemed  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  novel  that  little  Isidora  Montalba,  as  she  is  called,  should 
be  exposed  to  great  dangers  and  sufferings  in  the  circus  in  order 
to  throw  a  brighter  halo  round  Miss  Gray’s  adventurous  rescue  of 
her.  The  manager,  strangely  enough,  seems  rather  glad  to  get 
rid  of  the  girl,  and  Miss  Gray  has  only  to  encounter  the  trifling 
difficulty  of  obtaining  permission  to  carry  her  straight  into  Frau 
Steinmann’s  house.  That  the  honest  Frau  should  object  to  this,  and 
be  somewhat  scandalized  generally  at  Miss  Gray’s  proceedings,  does 
not  appear  to  us  so  unreasonable  as  it  is  probably  meant  to  appear. 
Her  objections  are  overcome  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlton,  and 
the  affair  is  ended  by  Miss  Gray  presently  moving  from  the 
Steinmanns’  house  into  a  lodging,  where  she  watches  over  her  new 
charge.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Carlton  performs  the 
duty  which  every  properly-brought-up  novel-reader  will  expect  of 
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him  bj  falling  in  love  with  che  governess,  whom  he  has  met  before 
in  England.  Their  courtship  gives  an  opportunity  for  some  pretty 
love  scenes  and  some  pleasant  descriptions  of  life  in  Hamburg; 
and  Carlton  goes  off  to  England  with  nothing  to  damp  his  and 
his  betrothed’s  delight  but  the  prospect  of  violent  opposition  from 
his  mother,  Lady  Caroline,  who,  having  married  a  business  man 
for  money,  is  bent  on  her  son’s  wiping  off  the  commercial  stain  by 
making  a  marriage  for  position. 

Lady  Caroline’s  anger  aud  disappointment  are  as  great  as  Hubert 
Carlton  expects  them  to  be  ;  but  he,  braving  them,  goes  off  to  see  Miss 
Gray’s  guardian,  Mr.  Walton,  a  solicitor  who  lives  in  Gray's  Inn, 
and  discusses  business  arrangements  with  him.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  point  about  these  is  that  Carlton  gives  in  to  his  future 
wife's  romantic  desire  to  have  nothing  settled  upon  her,  and  that  Mr. 
Walton  does  nothing  to  combat  this  childish  proceeding  beyond 
writing  his  ward  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance,  to  which  she  pays 
no  attention.  The  practised  reader  of  fiction  will  hardly  fail  to  con¬ 
clude  from  this  that  in  the  end  Carlton  and  his  wife  are  reduced 
to  poverty  by  his  folly  or  fault,  and  he  may  also  think  that  the 
author  would  have  been  wise  to  avoid  giving  an  easy  clue  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  book  to  what  should  come  with  a  surprise  at  the 
end.  However,  although  there  is  little  room  for  astonishment  at 
ruin  overtaking  Carlton,  there  are  various  surprises,  not  altogether 
ill  managed,  which  accompany  its  arrival. 

Mr.  Walton  and  Hubert  Carlton  set  out  together  for  Hamburg, 
where  the  marriage  is  to  take  place,  and,  stopping  on  the  way  at 
Brussels,  fall  in  with  a  certain  Mrs.  Moreton  and  her  daughter 
Sybil,  whom  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  setting  down  as  ad¬ 
venturesses,  but  who  impose  completely  on  Carlton ;  while  Mr. 
Walton  is  so  far  influenced  by  them  as  to  forget  his  usual  cautious 
reserve,  and  tell  them  in  detail  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Hamburg. 
Meanwhile  there  has  arrived  at  Hamburg,  on  a  visit  to  his  old 
master,  a  young  painter,  Claud  Morel,  whom,  from  his  description, 
certainly  ought  to  be,  as  he  turns  out  to  be,  the  hero  proper  of  the 
book  : — 

Claud’s  eyes  were  clear  blue  and  laughing  j  his  hair  abundant  and  curly  ; 
his  skin  fresh  and  fair  as  a  Devonshire  lass’s  ;  and  his  moustache  (dare  1 
say?)  retrousse.  Claud  was  a  man  of  whom  women  whispered  “  Such  a 
darling  !  ”  and  of  whom  men  spoke  as  “a  jolly  good  fellow,”  which  praise, 
though  not  of  the  most  exalted,  is  particularly  difficult  to  obtain,  aud  well 
worth  possessing. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe  that  Claud  immediately  falls  in 
love  with  Miss  Gray.  What  is  more  remarkable  perhaps  is  that 
she  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  few  women  who  are  not  inclined  to 
whisper  of  him  “  Such  a  darling,”  being  so  devoted  to  Carlton  that 
she  does  not  give  a  thought  to  any  one  else.  Claud,  by  one  of  the 
mischances  that  happen  in  novels,  is  ignorant  that  Miss  Gray  is 
engaged,  until,  at  a  dance  given  shortly  before  the  wedding,  “  in  the 
last  figure  of  the  quadrille,  Pearl,  tripping  across  in  the  lady’s 
chain,  and  feeling  her  fingers  eagerly  clasped  and  held  in  those  of 
her  lover,  bent  her  head,  raised  his  hand  s\\  iftly,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.”  Of  course  nohody  observes  this  action  but  Claud,  and 
he  immediately  goes  out  “  into  the  bitter  December  night,”  and 
next  morning  leaves  Hamburg. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  to  Englaud  the  epoch  of 
surprises  at  which  we  have  hinted  begins.  Some  of  them,  as  has 
been  said,  are  not  ill  managed,  but  there  are  others  which  are  very 
ill  managed,  or,  rather,  not  managed  at  all.  For  instance,  the  reader 
has  been  led.  to  regard  Hubert  Carlton  as  a  pleasant  man  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  cultivation,  and  now  discovers  that  he  never  reads, 
and,  delighting  in  coloured  sporting  prints,  has  no  kind  of  taste 
or  interest  for  his  wile’s  artistic  tendencies.  At  this  point 
of  the  book  the  pleasant  descriptions  of  Hamburg  society  are 
exchanged  for  far  less  successful  descriptions  of  a  society 
gathered  together  at  Hastings,  where  the  scheming  Mrs.  Moreton 
and  her  mysterious  daughter  preside  over  a  fashionable  school. 
One  of  the  chief  personages  in  this  set  is  a  certain  Major 
McKenzie,  who  is  an  outrageously  exaggerated  caricature  of 
Captain  Woolcomb  in  Thackeray’s  Adventures  of  Philip,  and 
whose  object  in  life  it  soon  becomes  to  make  Miss  Moreton  his 
wife.  This  scheme  Lady  Caroline  Carlton  approves,  and  does  her 
best  to  forward  it,  receiving  McKenzie  on  terms  of  familiarity 
which  are  not  sufficiently  explained  either  by  her  having  known 
his  father  or  by  her  attempting  to  swindle  him  out  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  This  incident  may  give  some  notion  of  the  kind  of  thing 
which  goes  on  in  the  society  which  the  author  has  chosen  to 
describe.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  there  are  Lady  Carolines 
and  Lady  Basilisks  iu  existence  who  are  in  some  ways  as  mean 
and  vulgar  as  those  met  with  in  the  pages  of  JVon ;  but  the 
vulgarity  will  hardly  be  of  the  precise  kind  there  indicated.  It 
would  seem  that  the  author  has  not  been  well  advised  iu  attempt¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  dangerous  weapon  of  satire,  which  is  very  apt 
to  cut  the  fingers  of  one  who  takes  it  up  without  due  knowledge. 
Major  McKenzie  is  an  almost  impossible  character  ;  aud  there  is  a 
want  of  reality  about  the  scheming  mother  and  daughter.  In  Sybil 
indeed  one  may  at  first  hope  to  find  some  clever  drawing  of  character, 
but  the  hope  is  quickly  removed.  Just  as  Claud  Morel  is  the 
typical  artist,  Sybil  Moreton,  who  makes  desperate  love  to  him, 
throwing  her  arms  suddenly  round  his  neck  and  asking  him  to 
kiss  her,  is  the  typical  murderess  of  modern  fiction,  adding  to  the 
usual  attribute  of  splendid  hair  the  unusual  peculiarity  of 
differently  coloured  eyes.  As  for  Carlton,  the  ascendency  which 
she  obtains  over  him  requires  more  explanation  than  is  given 
to  it.  His  conversion  into  a  villain  of  the  meanest  and  most 
despicable  kind  is  placed  before  the  reader  without  being  softened 


by  any  such  gradual  development  of  character  as  might  have  made 
it  seem  possible  ;  aud  when  at  the  end  we  are  told  that  his  wife  hag 
“  won  ”  peace  and  content  with  him,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
her  time  has  been  sadly  wasted.  The  style  of  the  writing  is  dis¬ 
figured  by  tiresome  tricks — everybody  has  “  a  fine  smile  ” — and 
such  pieces  of  carelessness  as  calling  Hubert’s  mother  indifferently 
Lady  Caroline  and  Lady  Carlton.  The  best  parts  of  the  book 
are,  to  our  thinking,  found  in  the  beginning,  and  we  would  re¬ 
commend  the  writer  in  any  further  venture  to  stick  to  something 
that  can  be  described,  as  the  Hamburg  life  evidently  is,  from  actual 
knowledge. 


LENIENT’S  SATIRE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  FRANCE.* 

NEARLY  twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  first  edition  of 
M.  Lenient’s  book  appeared  and  received  the  honour  of 
couronnemcnt  at  the  hands  of  the  Academy.  During  that  time  the 
work  of  investigation  into  the  older  French  literature  has  made 
constant,  if  rather  irregular,  advances.  The  fancy  for  reprints  of 
rare  books  which  distinguished  the  Empire  increased  as  time  went 
on,  and  was  hardly  interrupted  at  all  by  the  war.  The  volumes  of 
the  Histoire  Litteraire  have  made  steady  progress;  aDd  quite 
recently  the  formation  of  the  Old  French  Text  (Society  has  given  a 
fair  prospect  of  seeing  access  to  all  the  unprinted  portion  of  French 
literature  which  is  worth  revival  thrown  open  to  the  general 
student.  During  this  time,  too,  certain  literary  idols  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  if  not  overthrown.  Students  of  Breton  literature  have  had 
to  decide  between  M.  de  la  Yillemarque  and  M.  Luzels;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Couesnou  the  identity  and  poetical  perform¬ 
ances  of  Olivier  Basselin  have  come  in  for  their  share  of  question¬ 
ings,  more  or  less  obstinate.  But  nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen 
the  value  of  La  /Satire  en  France  au  Moyen  Aye,  though  its  author 
has  taken  all  due  pains  to  bring  it  up  to  date;  the  whole  form  and 
plan  of  the  book  being  such  that  by  its  faults  as  well  as  its  merits  it 
is  able  to  retain  a  place  on  the  shelf  rather  longer  than  most  histo¬ 
ries  or  sketches  of  literature.  It  is  not  strictly  methodical  in  plan, 
and  the  author  himself  offers  some  apology  for  attempting  the 
popular  rather  than  the  scientific.  Indeed  a  rigid  critic  might 
fairly  object  that  it  is  much  more  a  history  of  French  literature 
during  a  certain  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  lighter  forms, 
than  a  regular  history  of  satire.  The  latter,  to  have  been  done 
thoroughly,  must  have  been  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  must  either 
have  been  divided  under  headsspecifying  the  different  satirical  genres 
and  giving  the  history  and  development  of  each,  or  have  proceeded 
by  subjects,  dealing  with  satire  on  the  Church,  the  Government, 
women,  the  nobility,  and  so  forth.  In  taking,  as  M.  Lenient  has 
taken,  the  chief  mediaeval  French  authors  in  chronological  order,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  straying  into  discussions  of  portions  of 
their  work  which  cannot  justly  be  called  satirical.  Still  the  other 
two  plans,  though  more  instructive  to  persons  already  fairly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  French  literature,  would  have  been  much  less  suited 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  it  is  but  small,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  M.  Lenient  was,  and  is,  quite  right  in  presuming  the  latter  to 
be  the  largest  class.  He  has  all  the  qualities  required  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  readable  history  of  literature,  inasmuch  as  with 
plenty  of  scholarship  and  critical  power  he  appears  to  have  a 
sobriety  of  judgment  which  excludes  pedantry ;  and  he  is  by  no 
means  prone  to  the  exceedingly  neat  general  theories  which  iu  some 
late  books  of  the  kind  have  shown  themselves  able  to  keep  house 
with  extreme  and  very  misleadii^  "'curacies  of  detail.  He 
should  not,  indeed,  in  a  revised  edition  talk  of  the  tournament  of 
Ti'ottenham,  and  his  references  to  Homer,  Blondel,  the  Courts  of 
Love,  and  some  other  matters,  may  draw  down  on  him  the  contempt 
of  enthusiastic  specialists.  But  his  treatment  of  such  questions  as 
that  of  the  Chanson  des  Albigeois  and  the  Basselin  controversy  is 
all  that  could  be  wished  in  a  book  of  general  literature. 

M.  Lenient  throughout  his  work  lays  considerable  stress  on 
the  remarkable  change  which  took  place  in  the  form  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  mediaeval  satire  as  manifested  in  the  imaginary 
personages  of  which  it  successively  made  use.  Renart,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  mere  cleverness  and  non-moral  energy,  gives  way  to 
the  Devil,  whose.chief  characteristics  are  a  spiteiulness  which  is 
wanting  to  his  predecessor  and  an  ill-success  which  Renart 
would  certainly  be  ashamed  of.  The  Devil  is  said  by  modern 
moralizers  to  play  with  loaded  dice ;  but  in  mediaeval  mysteries 
and  fables  the  cogging  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  usually  on  the  side 
of  heaven.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  unfair  dealing  of 
Our  Lady  in  most  of  her  controversies  with  the  ghostly  enemy ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  Satan  persisted  in  the  unequal  contest, 
instead  of  retiring  in  disgust.  To  the  Devil  succeeded  Death ; 
and  with  Death  the  series  of  stock  allegorical  personages  ceases. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  too  much  ol' these  figures,  which  are 
mere  accidents  in  the  history  of  satire,  and  more  properly  concern 
that  of  allegory  generally.  Safer  ground,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  the  division  of  the  chief  subjects  on  which  satire 
has  exercised  itself,  and  these  have  not  varied  much  in  all  history. 
The  treachery  or  fickleness  of  women,  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
j  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  the  abuses  of  great  institutions  in 
'  Church  and  State,  national  antipathies,  and  the  like,  have  found 
exponents  at  all  times,  and  the  sum  of  this  exposition  is  satire. 
In  comparing  from  this  point  of  view  the  two  great  divisions  of 
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early  French  literature — the  Northern  and  the  Southern — one  is 
struck  by  the  much  larger  infusion  of  the  satiric  spirit  in  the 
former.  There  are  plenty  of  satirical  utterances  in  Provencal 
poetry  ;  but  they  are  mostly  personal,  mere  lazzi,  destitute  of  the 
range  and  scope  of  satire  proper.  It  is  the  North  that  gives  birth 
to  Renart,  the  North  that  produces  the  fabliaux,  the  North  that 
turns  the  merely  allegoric  and  amatory  Homan  de  la  Rose  into  a 
huge  satirical  epic;  it  is  the  North  finally,  to  go  beyond  our 
present  limits,  which  sends  forth  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 
Accordingly  M.  Lenient  does  not  waste  much  time  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ;  and,  while  there,  busies  himself  chiefly  with  the 
invectives  against  Rome  which  the  Albigensinn  dispute  occasioned. 
Ruteboeuf  gives  him  his  first  strikingly  characteristic  figure,  and 
the  sketch  of  this  poet  is  unusually  full.  But  the  fifth  chapter, 
devoted  to  the  fabliau,  is  perhaps  the  best  sample  of  the  author’s 
fitness  for  his  task.  We  have  hardly  any  good  account  in  English 
of  this  most  French  of  all  French  styles,  the  style  which  has  led  in 
its  development  to  almost  all  that  most  distinguishes  French 
literature.  M.  Lenient’s  sketch  of  its  antecedents  is  fair,  and  his 
view  of  its  principal  personages  excellent ;  indeed  the  five-and- 
twenty  pages  of  this  chapter  would  make  a  capital  introduction  to 
a  selection  of  fabliaux,  than  which  few  literary  undertakings 
would  be  more  useful  on  our  side  of  the  Channel.  No  part 
of  French  literature  possesses  in  a  higher  degree  the  peculiar 
recreating  and  amusing  power  which  Mr.  Morley  once  claimed 
for  it. 

From  the  fabliau  to  the  moral  allegory  is  a  very  natural  transition, 
and  the  moral  allegory  of  course  brings  us  to  the  Roman  de  la  Rose. 
Of  the  vast  cycle  of  Rena'rt  M.  Lenient’s  account  is  good,  though  he 
hardly  refers  at  all  to  the  very  interesting  and,  one  would  have 
thought,  inevitable  subject  of  beast-stories  in  general.  Then  we 
have  Jean  de  Meung  and  the  rest  of  Philippe  le  Bel’s  paid  men  of 
letters.  Nearly  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  outbreak  of 
indignation  against  the  moneyed  classes  which  distinguishes  the 
fourteenth  century  and  which  culminates  in  Bauduin  de  Sebourc. 
The  abstract  of  this  latter  curious  composition,  which  unites  the 
form  and  incidents  of  a  romance  of  chivalry  to  the  purpose  of  a 
moral  satire,  is  particularly  good.  So  also  is  the  chapter  on  the  final 
member  of  the  great  satiric  cycle,  Renart  le  C  ontrefait.  This  gigantic 
composition  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the  original  denari  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  spirit  which  animates  the  later  Roman  de  la  Rose  on 
the  other.  It  has  the  beast-personages  and  the  sharp,  satirical  sallies 
of  the  one,  the  allegories,  the  erudition  out-of-place,  and  the 
tedious  disquisition  of  the  other.  Moreover  it  has  in  addition  a 
direct  historical  bearing  and  a  tone  of  reforming  determination 
which  is  not  traceable  to  either.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
it  is  the  first  political  satire  in  France  ;  but  it  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable  up  to  its  date ;  and  its  connexion,  not  of  course  as  cause 
but  as  symptom,  with  the  Jacquerie  which  followed,  is  not  doubtful. 
M.  Lenient,  however,  might  have  quoted  in  the  original  words 
such  a  striking  incident  as  the  story  of  the  Lady  of  Doche,  who 
disinterred  a  vassal  in  order  to  strip  her  of  her  shroud.  The  Royalist 
and  anti-English  literature  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  VI. 
comes  in  for  much  notice,  together  with  that  which  the  great 
schism  excited.  As  an  instance,  however,  of  the  somewhat  indis¬ 
criminate  treatment  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  may  mention 
the  notice  of  Christine  de  Pisan.  In  a  history  of  French  literature 
Christine  of  course  deserves  a  large  place  ;  in  a  history  of  French 
satire  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  very  cursory  notice  would 
suffice.  No  such  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  sections  on 
Coquillart  and  Villon.  The  former  is  lull  and  very  good  ;  as  to 
the  latter,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other  has  been  dealt  with 
both  in  France  and  England  of  late  years  until  most  people  are 
tired  of  the  name,  M.  Lenient's  handling  is  judicious  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,  the  Quinze  joics  du  Manage, 
and  the  satirical  preachers  come  next.  ”Wo  cannot  agree  with  M. 
Lenient  that  the  first-named  book  is  of  but  mediocre  importance  in 
the  history  of  satire.  lie  probably  means  that  its  subjects  had  been 
frequently  handled  before,  and  this  is  true  enough.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  mediocre  importance  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  satire  that  the  first  book  which  exhibits  French  prose  in  a 
formed  and  polished  condition  should  have  been  satirical  in 
character. 

The  early  theatre  of  course  comes  in  for  somewhat  extensive 
notice.  M.  Lenient,  however,  does  not,  we  think,  attach  full  weight 
to  the  connection  of  mysteries  as  w ell  as  of  farces  with  the  fabliau. 
The  great  collection  of  Miracles  de  la  Vierge,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  complete  publication,  shows  this  connection  most  clearly. 
The  chapter  on  the  shortlived  political  comedy  of  Gringoire  and 
his  like  is  decidedly  interesting.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the 
author,  in  his  desire  for  completeness,  went  out  of  his  way  to  deal 
with  the  architectural  expression  of  medueval  satire,  inasmuch  as 
the  subject  cannot  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  in  seven  pages. 
Lastly,  we  have  chapters  on  the  satirical  use  of  the  Last  Judgment 
and  of  the  personification  of  Death,  as  well  as  on  the  Feast  of  Fools, 
and  other  suchlike  ceremonies.  These  latter,  like  the  architectural 
grotesques,  would  perhaps  have  been  better  omitted.  But 
this  is  merely  to  say,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  method  of 
the  book  is  not  the  best  conceivable ;  it  is  not  the  less  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good  history  ol'  literature.  The  fault  of  most  histories 
of  literature  is  that  the  author  is  either  unequal  to  the  task  of 
criticism,  or  that  he  does  not  choose  to  fit  himself  for  the  humbler 
task  of  analysis.  M.  Lenient  has  a  distinct  critical  faculty,  and 
he  has  very  rarely  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  giving  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  thing  criticised.  Hence  his  boot:  has  a  value  quite 


independent  of  its  special  design,  and  may  be  read  with  equal 
profit  and  pleasure  by  any  one  who  desires  either  to  obtain  a  fair 
idea  of  early  French  literature,  or  to  extend  such  an  idea  as  he 
may  already  possess. 


SEEMANN’S  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME.* 

IT  is  well  generally  to  allow  authors  and  translators  to  explain 
their  reasons  for  undertaking  their  work.  In  this  case  the 
motive  alleged  by  the  translator  and  publishers  is  the  long  felt 
“  want  of  a  book  which  should  give  a  clear  and  readable  account 
of  these  legends,  for  Dictionaries  of  Mythology  do  not  give  a 
view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  price  of  most  other  works 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  Myths  would  prevent  their  being  used  as 
class-books.”  Further,  it  is  pleaded  that  “  the  works  of  art  in  our 
naileries  and  museums  require  a  certain  amount  oi  knowledge  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  full  appreciation 
of  their  subjects”  ;  and  that,  without  this  knowledge,  no  one  can 
understand  fully  what  is  meant  by  “  Herculean  strength,”  “  chi¬ 
merical  expectations,”  or  “  a  tantalized  man.”  Lastly,  the  book  is 
illustrated  with  sixtv-four  “  cuts  after  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art,”  some  of  these,  however,  being  representations  of  the 
works  of  modern  sculptors. 

The  insertion  of  these  engravings  may  tend  both  to  attract  and 
to  satisfy  readers  ;  but  the  obtaining  of  solid  benefit  from  their  study 
must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  food  set  before  them.  Whether 
the  want  which  this  volume  is  intended  to  supply  be  really  so 
great  as  it  is  here  said  to  be  is  perhaps  doubtful.  We  should  be 
tempted  to  say  that  Mr.  Murray’s  book  is  better ;  and  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  along  with  Aryan  mythology 
generally,  has  been  treated  in  a  still  smaller  space  in  Sir  G.  W . 
Cox’s  Manual  of  Mythology.  After  all  that  has  been  done  to 
bring  before  ordinary  readers  the  results  of  the  researches  of  com¬ 
parative  mythologists  during  the  present  century,  the  question 
is  whether  the  publication  of  any  book  on  the  subject,  even 
though  it  may  be  ornamented  with  pictures,  is  now  justified 
which  does  no  more  than  might  well  have  been  done  in  the 
days  of  Lempriere  and  Bryant,  and  far  less  than  what  was 
actually  done  by  Keightley.  That  most  painstaking  and  accu¬ 
rate  writer  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  the  bare  details  of  mythology 
without  some  insight  into  their  meaning  was  worth  nothing,  and 
the  subject  itself  either  unattractive  or  repulsive.  But  during  the 
last  thirty  years  a  vast  deal  has  been  thought  and  written  about 
Greek,  Roman,  and  other  mythology ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that,  although  the  science  of  comparative  mythology  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  its  broad  principles  have  been  established  by  general  agree¬ 
ment.  The  researches  which  have  led  to  the  acceptance  of  those 
principles  have  imparted  new  life  and  new  beauty  to  traditions 
which  otherwise  we  might  well  regard  with  impatient  weariness. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  feed  on  husks  and  chaff  We  have  lately  had 
to  speak  of  a  conscientious  effort  to  examine  one  small  portion 
of  the  wide  field  of  Greek  mythology.  Mr.  Brown’s  volume  on 
the  great  Dionysiac  Myth  (see  Saturday  Review,  August  n, 
1877)  is  a  treatise  addressed  strictly  to  scientific  readers;  but 
we  may  at  least  say  that  any  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
is  non-scientilic  is  at  the  present  day  both  out  of  place  and  out 
of  date.  We  wish  to  know  why  such  and  such  things  should 
be;  and  with  equal  truth  and  justice  Mr.  Brown  insists  that 

The  Sphinx  of  Chios  or  the  Gryphon  of  Teos  would  be  as  unimportant  as 
the  animals  in  a  child's  toy  ark  did  they  not  contain  a  meaning  and  a  his¬ 
tory  which  excite  curiosity  and  challenge  investigation.  Things  in  them¬ 
selves  signify  but  little ;  the  reason  of  their  use  and  existence  is  alone  of 
real  importance.  We  might  as  well,  like  a  weary  novelist,  note  down  and 
tabulate  the  trivialities  of  daily  life,  as  crowd  the  brain  with  facts  from 
antiquity  merely  regarded  as  dry  facts.  What  matters  it  that  Apollon  had 
a  bow  or  Athene  an  owl  ?  Nothing.  Who  or  what  is  Athene,  what  does- 
she  symbolize  or  signify,  and  why  and  how  ?  This  is  her  only  important 
aspect,  and  in  this  respect  every  recorded  detail  of  her  myth,  however 
slight,  becomes  replete  with  interest. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  apply  this  test  to  Mr. 
Biancbi’s  translation  of  Ilerr  Seemann’s  volume ;  and  we  may  take 
some  of  the  phrases  or  myths  mentioned  iu  the  preface.  If  we 
turn  to  the  account  of  Tantalus,  we  are  told  that  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  be  lost  bis  life  and  kingdom  tradition  leaves  us  in  total 
obscurity.  “  The  common  story,”  it  is  added,  “  only  relates  his 
well-known  punishment  in  the  lower  world,  where,  though  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  standing  up  to  bis  neck 
in  water,  be  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  suffer  the  pangs 
of  continual  hunger  and  thirst.”  What  is  meant  here  by 
tradition  and  by  the  common  story,  and  what  is  meant  by  Tantalus 
losing  bis  life  aud  kingdom  ?  It  looks  much  as  if  this  were  a 
barking  back  to  the  old  notion  that  Tantalus  was  an  historical 
personage ;  and  in  this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  tradition 
leaves  us  in  darkness.  Otherwise  it  is  full  and  clear  enough.  But 
Herr  Seemanu  does  not  even  describe  fairly  the  notion  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  if  his  readers  knew  nothing  of  the  myth  before,  they 
might  fairly  wonder  why  Tantalus  could  not  put  forth  his  hand 
and  pluck  the  fruits  or  stoop  down  to  drink  of  the  water.  Nothing 
is  said  here  of  the  water  retreating  or  the  fruits  being  scorched  to 
powder  if  be  ventured  to  approach  them  ;  in  short,  nothing  is  said  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  “tantalize,”  still  less  is  any  hint 
given  that  the  origin  of  the  tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  heat  which, 
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if  oyer-fierce,  -withers  up  the  harvest  of  the  earth,  or  turns  to  beds 
of  (raping  sliine  the  watercourses  on  which  it  does  his  work. 

W  hat  is  told  us  about  the  Sphinx  is  even  less  satisfactory. 
Here  the  reader  is  allowed  to  suppose  that  the  stupid  conun¬ 
drum  about  the  legs  of  a  man  was  the  enigma  which  (Edipus  was 
called  upon  to  solve.  He  is  also  informed  that  “  the  origin 
of  the  myth  of  the  Sphinx  was  not  definitely  known  even  to 
the  ancients,”  the  inference  being  that  in  all  matters  of 
comparative  philology  and  mythology  the  ancients  were  in¬ 
comparably  better  informed  than  any  one  can  be  nowadays. 
He  is  further  told  that  the  Sphinx  was  “probably  a  religious 
symbol  of  the  Egyptians,  which  was  transferred  to  Greece,  and 
subsequently  underwent  a  change  of  meaning.”  If  this  means 
anything,  it  means  that  Sphinx  is  an  Egyptian  word,  which  the 
Greeks  borrowed  and  misinterpreted.  Professor  Max  Muller  and 
M.  15 real  have  shown  in  vain  that,  whether  as  Sphinx  or  in  the 
Hesiodic  form  Phix,  it  is  pure  Greek.  After  this  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  in  the  myth  of 
(Edipus  why  lokaste  should  slay  herself  or  why  (Edipus  should 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  and,  after  his  long  wanderings,  find  a  refuge 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides.  The  reader  is  not  even  told  to 
notice  the  points  of  likeness  between  the  story  of  (Edipus  and  the 
tales  related  of  Cyrus,  Item  ulus,  Telephos,  Paris,  and  a  host  of 
others  who,  exposed  and  disgraced  in  childhood,  are  nevertheless 
men  born  to  be  great.  So  with  the  Amazons,  we  are  told  rightly 
enough  that  the  story  of  the  removing  of  the  right  breast 
“  obviously  originated  in  a  misconception  of  their  name  ” ;  but  it  is 
added  that  the  name  is  certainly  not  of  Greek  origin.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  or  none,  that  it  corresponds  precisely  to  Adelphos, 
and  that  we  have  a  word  of  exactly  similar  origin  in  the  Athenian 
festival  of  the  Apatouria.  After  the  same  fashion  the  reader  is 
informed  that  the  dreadful  features  of  the  avenging  Erinyes 
belonged  to  the  original  conception  of  these  beings,  and  that  “  sub¬ 
sequently  they  appear  in  a  milder  and  more  kindly  guise.” 
So  far,  then,  as  Ilerr  Seemann  is  concerned,  the  labour  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Max  Muller  and  Kuhn  has  been  thrown  away,  and  no  hint 
is  given  that  the  word  and  the  idea  of  Erinyes  were  known  to 
another  people  besides  the  Greeks,  that  the  discovery  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  belonged  likewise  to  the  Vedic  Saranyu,  but 
that  Saranyu  nevertheless  is  the  bright  and  lovely  dawn  which 
creeps  along  the  sky,  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  dark¬ 
ness.  It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Biancbi’s  readers  if  they  could 
learn  from  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Chips  that,  “  Instead  of  our 
lifeless  and  abstract  expression,  1  A  crime  is  sure  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,’  the  old  proverbial  and  poetical  expression  was, 
the  Dawn,  the  Erinys,  will  bring  it  light.  Crime  itself  was 
called  in  the  later  mythologizing  language  the  Daughter  of  Night, 
and  the  avenger  therefore  would  only  be  the  Dawn.  Was  not 
the  same  Dawn  called  the  bloodhound  ?  Could  she  not  find  the 
track  of  the  cattle  stolen  from  the  gods  ?  She  had  a  thousand 
names  in  ancient  language  because  she  called  forth  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  feelings  in  ancient  hearts.”  Until  we  know  something  of  this 
the  myth  of  the  Erinyes  remains  but  as  a  collection  of  dead  bones. 
As  our  eyes  are  opened  to  its  real  nature,  the  living  thing  creates 
a  living  interest ;  but  from  Herr  Seemann ’s  pages  we  should 
as  little  learn  that  there  was  anything  in  old  mythology  thus  to 
appeal  to  us  as  the  Pilgrim  of  Love  who,  in  Washington  Irving’s 
exquisite  story,  finds  that  he  wants  something  which  appeals  more 
to  the  heart  than  algebra  is  likely  to  learn  from  the  withered  sage 
Ibn  Bon-abben  that  he  has  a  heart  at  all. 

Sisyphus,  lxion,  Sarpedon,  and  Hephaestus  are  personages  who 
might  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  student  not  less  than  the  Sphinx, 
or  the  Erinyes,  or  Tantalus.  Here  he  will  only7  learn  that  Sisyphus 
was  a  wicked  king  of  Corinth,  “  who  was  condemned  to  roll  a 
block  of  stone  up  a  high  mountain,  which,  on  reaching  the  top, 
always  rolled  down  again  to  the  plain”;  and  that  lxion,  “  a  not 
less  insolent  offender,  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  an  ever-revolving 
wheel.”  But  no  hint  is  given  of  the  meaning  of  the  name  Sisyphus, 
or  of  the  close  analogy  of  his  punishment  with  that  of  lxion,  or 
Tantalus,  or  many  other  mythical  beings.  Of  Sarpedon  nothing 
more  is  said  than  that  he  was  the  son  of  Europa  ;  and  the  reader 
is  left  ignorant  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  hero  who  comes 
from  t lie  gleaming  Lykian  land  with  its  golden  stream  of  Xanthus, 
who  dies  in  his  bright  youth,  leaving  Glaukus  to  avenge  him,  and 
whose  body,  borne  bv  Sleep  and  Death,  is  placed  at  his  own 
threshold,  where  he  returns  to  life  at  the  Hush  of  early  morning. 
Of  Hephaestus  Herr  Seemann  contents  himself  with  saying  that 
he  was  so  lame  and  ugly7  that  his  mother  in  shame  “  cast  him  from 
heaven  into  the  sea.”  We  may  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that  some 
interest  might  be  imparted  to  this  dull  story  by  turning  to  the 
Vedic  lire-gi  d  Agni,  who,  puny  at  his  birth  and  with  his  legs 
curiously  twisted,  attains  soon  to  invincible  may  sty  and  power. 

But,  if  the  rest  of  the  book  is  dry,  there  is  much  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  that  is  puzzling.  Here  we  are  told  that  “  gods  endowed 
with  frames  like  those  of  mortals  must  necessarily7  be  born  in  the 
same  way7  and  develop  gradually  both  in  mind  and  body7.”  But 
in  the  next  sentence  we  read  that  “  here  everything  proceeds  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  .  ’  Eor  instance,  the  new-born  Hermes  rises 
from  his  cr  -die  “  to  steal  the  cattle  of  Apollo,  ’  and  thus  we  seem 
to  have  an  instance  of  a  development  which  is  not  gradual.  We 
turn  to  the  detailed  account  of  Hermes,  and  there  tiud  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  that  he  is  the  god  of  the  fertiliz  ng  rain  (p.  63).  We  look 
to  see  whether  anything  is  said  of  the  mode  iu  wnich  his  theft  is 
executed,  and  of  his  passing  through  the  keyhole  ou  returning  to 
the  Kyllenian  cave ;  but  of  counte  these  points  are  passed  in 
silence,  although  the  bard  of  the  llymn  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole 


myth  by  comparing  this  act  to  the  soft  breeze  of  harvest-tide. 
Nor  is  a  bint  given  that  the  subtle,  peering,  prying  Hermes  is 
actually  called  the  Master  Thief  by  the  poet  0:  the  so-called 
Homeric  Hymn.  Our  surprise  is  not  lessened  as  we  go  on  to  read 
in  this  introduction  that  the  Hellenic  gods  are  “  naturally  far 
superior  to  men,”  as  standing  higher  morally.  “  They  shun,”  we 
are  told,  “all  that  is  evil,  impure,  and  unjust”  ;  but,  wouderful  to 
say,  “  this  does  not  prevent  their  giving  way  to  every  description 
of  vice  and  folly,  such  as  deceit,  lying,  hatred,  cruelty,  jealousy,” 
&c.  This  is  altogether  beyond  us;  but  the  wonder  becomes  the 
greater  when  we  are  informed  elsewhere  that  “  there  -was  nothing 
further  from  the  intention  of  the  Greeks  ”  than  to  represent  Zeus, 
who  is  one  of  the  deities  that  give  way  to  every  description  of 
vice,  “as  a  sensual  and  lascivious  being.”  We  scircely  know 
whether  in  reading  this  we  are  to  forget  the  story  of  Here  and  the 
Oestus  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  or  whether  Herr  See¬ 
mann  means  to  say  that  the  selfish,  unjust,  and  heathen  god  of  the 
poet  is  one  thing  and  that  the  righteous  deity7  whom  Eumseus 
worships  is  another.  If  so,  it  would  have  been  better  to  say 
this  plainly ;  and  then  we  should  have  one  result  of  the  scientific 
analysis  for  which  in  other  parts  of  this  book  we  look  in  vain. 
But  it  is  more  likely7,  we  fear,  that  the  author  is  satisfied  with 
language  which  simply7  contradicts  itself,  and  cares  not  to  contrast 
the  movements  of  Ilermes  with  those  of  his  rival  Apol'o.  We 
might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  meagre  account  given  of  Athene  ;  but 
the  task  would  be  superfluous.  We  Lave  said  enough  to  show 
that,  except  for  the  engravings  which  enrich  it,  there  is  little  to 
justify  the  publication  of  the  work  in  this  country,  and  that  in 
promoting  the  study  of  mythology  it  is  likely  to  do  far  more  harm 
than  good. 


TOEMS  OF  PLACES.* 

\  LTIIOUGH  quite  prepared  to  indorse  in  special  cases  Mr. 
-Of-  Longfellow's  recorded  experience  that  “  he  has  always 
found  the  poets  his  best  travelling  companions,”  and  to  admit 
generally  their  insight  into  many  things  invisible  to  common  eyes, 
we  must  say  that  not  seldom,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  space, 
metre,  or  pervading  thought,  a  poet’s  description  of  any  place 
or  scenery  iails  to  bring  out  its  features  so  clearly  and  vividly  as 
a  writer  of  descriptive  prose.  It  would  be  the  best  of  advice, 
no  doubt,  to  a  young  tourist  to  explore  the  Trosachs  with  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  in  his  pocket ;  but  then  it  would  be  found  that 
Scott,  as  we  noticed  lately  in  comparing  the  scene  of  a  murder  in 
the  Fortunes  of  Fig  el  with  the  handbook  account  of  it,  was  just 
as  vivid  in  bis  prose  descriptions ;  and  a  perusal  of  this  col¬ 
lection  of  Poems  of  Places  certainly  confirms  the  impression  that 
the  gift  of  conveying  to  others  a  lively  insight  into  the  charm  of 
landscape  is  no  more  necessarily  the  faculty  of  the  poet  than  of 
the  prose  topographer,  be  he  writer  of  fiction,  essayist,  or  historian. 
For  instance,  to  take  the  examples  selected  by  Longfellow,  whilst 
no  one  will  gainsay  that  Michael  Drayton's  lines  on  the  “  Lin¬ 
colnshire  Fens,”  beginning  “  The  toiling  fisher  here  is  towing  of 
his  net”  (see  vol.  i.  p.  341),  are  so  apt  and  eloquent  that  prose 
could  not  add  or  enhance  a  single  feature,  yet,  if  we  turn  to  the 
New  Forest,  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the  poetry  about  it  from 
Southey  to  Kingsley  aught  to  remind  us  so  keenly  of  the  genius 
loci  as  several  passages  in  Mr.  Blackmore’s  Cradock  Nowell,  a 
prose  idyl  to  be  read  again  and  again.  Culborne,  Clovelly, 
Watersmeet,  and  Dartmoor  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  far 
more  graphically  illustrated  by  such  naturalists  as  Mr.  F.  G. 
Heath  in  his  Fern  World,  and  again  by  the  late  Oliver  Madox 
Brown  in  his  lJivale  Bluth,  than  by  poets  such  as  the  late  Dean 
Alford  ;  and,  to  take  another  and  a  copious  example,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  vast  range  of  poetry  on  London  and  the  Thames  in  their 
various  aspects,  we  know  nothing  in  poetry  more  true  or  touching 
than  the  conversation  of  Helen  Digby  and  Leonard  Fairfield  in 
Mg  Novel,  as  the  wanderers  sat  and  gazed  Londonward  from  under 
the  shade  of  a  pollard  tree  on  the  Brent  bank.  “  And  so  this 
London  is  really  very  vast  ?  Very  ?  ”  he  repeated  inquisitively. 
“  Very,”  answered  Helen,  as  abstractedly  she  plucked  the  cowslips 
near  her  and  let  them  fall  into  the  running  waters.  “  See  how  the 
flowers  are  carried  down  the  stream !  They  are  lost  now. 
London  is  to  us  what  the  river  is  to  the  flowers — very  vast, 
very  strong  ” ;  and,  she  added,  after  a  pause,  “  very  cruel !  ’’  Here, 
iu  a  sentence  or  two,  we  have  the  pith  of  all  the  moralizings 
of  Wordsworth  and  Cowper,  Gay  and  Samuel  Johnson,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  finds  expression  in  the  anonymous  ballad 
of  “  Dick  Whittington,”  Julia  Dorr’s  “  Bell  of  St.  raid’s,” 
Thornbury’s  “  Temple  Bar,”  and  several  other  makeweights  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  collection.  There  is  something  vulgar  iu  the  re¬ 
production  of  such  a  “  shoppy  ”  poem  as  Robert  Leighton's  “  Poets’ 
Corner,”  containing,  as  if  it  were  a  poetic  catalogue  of  Madame 
Tussaud’s  waxworks,  such  lines  as  “  Beaumont  of  the  firm  of  B. 
and  F.  is  here,”  and 

Gray  of  the  famous  elegy,  who  found 

Ilis  churchyard  in  the  country  rather  lonely. 

In  such  poetry  as  that  in  which  Wordsworth  introduces 

Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  men 
Through  all  the  colours  which  the  sun  bestows 
And  every  character  of  form  and  face, 
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the  pictorial  element  is,  indeed,  used  with  tact  and  versatility,  and 
in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “East  London”  and  “  West  London” 
chords  are  struck  of  a  more  human  and  pathetic  character ;  yet 
we  should  fancy  that  a  good  deal  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has  re¬ 
printed  might  have  been  omitted  in  favour  of  selections  from 
either  series  of  Songs  of  Two  Worlds,  the  productions  of  a  poet 
with  sympathies  quickened  to  the  sad  problems  of  London  life. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  the  most  serious  of  omissions  to 
leave  out  several  of  the  scraps  in  which  the  poets  have  described 
London  taverns,  from  Beaumont  at  the  “Mermaid  ”  to  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  inimitable  “  0,  plump  head-waiter  at  the  ‘  Cock  ;  and  the 
editor  has  done  well  in  giving  liberal  space  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker’s  vers  de  sociitt  on  Rotten  Row,  Pall  Mall,  and  St.  James's 
Street.  In  traversing  the  last  he  is  certainly  our  fittest  companion 
when 

At  dusk,  as  I  am  strolling  there, 

Dim  forms  will  rise  around  me  ; 

Old  Pepys  creeps  past  me  in  his  chair, 

And  Congreve’s  airs  astound  me  ! 

And  once  Nell  Gwvnne,  u  frail  young  sprite, 

Looked  kindly  when  I  met  her; 

I  shook  niv  head,  perhaps — but  quite 
Forgot  to  quite  forget  her. 

But  perhaps  the  pocket-companion  of  the  tourist  or  pedestrian 
needs  to  he  observant  rather  than  profound  and  didactic. 
“  Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur  ”  should  be  the  test  of 
his  acceptance;  and,  judged  by  such  a  test,  a  good  many  pieces 
(shall  we  say  it  ?)  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  would  have  to  he 
excluded ;  a  good  many  more  of  Lisle  Bowles,  Henry  Alford, 
Ebenezer  Elliott,  and  John  Kenyon;  nor  should  we  be  surprised 
if  from  the  “serinia  reclusa”  of  more  obscure  poets  there  might  be 
unearthed  livelier  substitutes  for  the  vacant  places  thus  thrown 
open.  That  this  might  well  he  so  will  not  seem  strange  to  those 
who  note  how  much  more  of  genuine  nature  there  is,  after  all,  in 
a  piece  by  a  minor  poet  (II.  Glassford  Bell),  “  In  Dovedale,” 
than  in  Wordsworth's  “  Lucy  and  the  Springs  of  Dove,”  though 
the  figures  and  images  of  that  brief  poem  have  an  unquestionable 
claim  to  poetry  and  pathos.  Amongst  the  pieces  from  Words¬ 
worth  which  we  would  not  exclude  are  “  The  Wishing-Gate 
at  Grasmere  ”  (272),  “  Hart  Leap  Well  ”  (294),  “  The  Yew 
Trees  of  Lorton  Vale  ”  (i.  424),  and  such  local  touches  as  best  asso¬ 
ciate  him  with  the  Lake  school  and  scenery.  Of  Southey  we  could 
not  afford  to  miss  several  pretty  passages  in  his  retrospect  of 
Corston,  the  scenery  of  his  early  school  days  (i.  164-6),  or  the 
livelier  ballads  (vol.  ii.  127  and  136),  which  keep  alive  the 
legends  of  the  Well  of  St.  Iveyne  and  St.  Michael’s  Chair  in 
Cornwall.  In  the  samples  of  Lisle  Bowles  which  the  editor  has 
introduced  there  are,  of  course,  some  which  have  more  truth 
to  nature  and  more  faithfully  reproduce  local  associations  than 
others ;  hut  we  own  we  stand  aghast  at  reading  his  lines  on  the 
restoration  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  picturing  it  as  having 
Put  on  a  shapely  state  again 
Almost  august  ns  in  its  early  day, 

describing  the  organs,  the  choral  chant,  and  the  imploring  litanies, 
and  giving  the  rein  to  his  fancy,  which  led  him  to  far-fetched 
exaggerations  of  fact.  Though  all  lovers  of  church  architecture 
must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  Malmesbury,  few  would  say  that  its 
services  in  Bowles's  day  faintly  approached  the  graudeur  and 
solemnity  he  depicts,  and  fewer  still  would  allow  that  the  work 
of  reparation  is  yet  even  “  almost  ”  complete  or  august,  though 
the  work  might  be  one  as  worthy  and  as  glorious  as  that  of 
restoring  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  Nor  can  we  say  that  we  are  much 
more  struck  with  the  success  of  the  same  poet’s  verses  on  the 
Radnorshire  valley  of  Gwm  Elan,  near  Rhayader,  though  in 
this  case  the  editor  may  have  prejudiced  us  against  the  poet 
by  rechristening  the  home  of  an  early  love  of  the  poet  Shelley, 
Harriet  Grove,  “  Coombe  Ellen,”  vice  Cwm  Elan.  Though  the 
Nantgwilt  valley  in  which  it  lies  was  unfrequented  till  of  late 
by  tourists,  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Shelley,  who  for  some 
time  resided  at  Nantgwilt,  and  was  visited  there  by  the  humorist 
Peacock.  Our  fault  with  Bowles's  lines  is  that  they  fail  to  image 
the  sublimity  of  the  scenery,  and  reflect  but  vaguely  the  black  and 
bottomless  pool  of  Pontrhy  11-fan,  at  the  bottom  of  the  most 
striking  cataract  of  the  Elan.  There  is  no  denying,  however,  that 
on  the  whole  Mr.  Longfellow  has  applied  himself  to  his  task 
with  commendable  tact  and  success.  We  can  forgive  a  jar  upon 
our  loyalist  ears  as  we  read  in  an  anonymous  poem  on  Chester 
(i.  1 50)  a  kind  of  crop-eared  congratulation  over  the  issue  of  the 
“  fray  ” : — 

When  grappled  Puritan  and  Cavalier 

And  sunk  a  traitor’s  throne  on  Rowton  Moor, 
in  consideration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  with  which  are  cherished 
such  reminiscences  as  those  of  Cowper,  in  Mrs.  Browning’s 
“Stanzas  on  Cowper's  Grave  at  East  Dereham”  (pp.  189-92, 
vol.  i.): — 

Wild  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods  to  share  his  home-caresses, 

Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes  with  silvan  tendernesses : 

The  very  world,  by  God’s  constraint,  from  falsehood’s  ways  removing, 

Its  women  and  its  men  became  beside  him  true  and  loving. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  by  the  way,  to  note  how  manv  of  the 
more  spirited  “  poems  of  places  ”  in  this  collection  are*  the  off¬ 
spring  of  female  brains  and  fancy.  A  woman’s  heart  quickly 
grasps  the  stirring  theme,  and  readily  leaps  to  the  pith  and  point 
of  it.  Thus  there  is  perhaps  no  poem  in  the  two  volumes  more 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  late  Menella  Smedley's  “  Wives  of 
•Brixham,”  which  first  appeared  in  those  charming  pages  Poems 
Written  for  a  Child.  With  them  we  may  classify  Miss  Jean  I 


Ingelow’s  touching  ballad  of  the  “High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  1571”  (I.  336-341),  the  true  tale  of  the  Enderby 
Bells:— 

When  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed, 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine  ; 

Then  madly  at  the  eygre’s  breast 
Flung  up  her  weltering  walls  again. 

Then  bankes  came  down  with  ruin  and  rout — 

Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about, — 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

Those  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  the  bore 
in  the  Severn  will  read  with  interest  the  destruction  which, 
under  another  name  and  other  conditions,  it  is  recorded  to 
have  wrought  iu  Lincolnshire.  There  are  two  other  note¬ 
worthy  poems  in  the  second  volume — “  In  Swanage  Bay," 
by  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  and  Caroline 
Bowles  Southey’s  “  Greenwood  Shrift,”  an  anecdote  of  Windsor 
Forest,  and  “  a  reminiscence  of  the  simple  piety  and  goodness 
of  George  the  Third.”  The  incident  of  the  first  poem  is 
the  consequence  of  thoughtless  disobedience  in  the  children  of 
a  Dorsetshire  fisherman  ;  the  second  shows  the  readiness  of  the 
good  old  King  at  an  emergency  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs, 
and  close  the  dying  eyes,  of  a  Windsor  Forest  pauper.  One 
wonders  that  anyone  should  set  iu  competition  with  poems  like 
these  such  would-be  archaic  poetry  as  that  of  William  Crowe,  the 
author  of  Leicesdun  Hill,  a  sometime  poet  of  repute  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Professor  of  poetry,  who  iu  bis  best-known  piece  records 
how,  before  the  autumnal  rains  make  the  turf  like  a  sponge, 

The  careful  shepherd  moves  to  healthier  soil 
Redinsing,  lest  his  tender  ewes  should  coath 
In  the  dank  pasturage. 

A  note  informs  us  that  “  rechasing  ”  =  “  changing  pasture,”  and 
that  “  to  coath  ”  is  to  become  distempered  ;  but  to  our  thinking  a 
sine  qua  von  of  admission  to  a  handy-book  of  “  poems  of  places* 
ought  to  be  the  absence  of  atl'ected  archaisms  or  dialectic  peculi¬ 
arities.  In  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  now  and  then  in 
Drayton — the  first  twro  represented  here  sparingly,  the  third,  as 
was  meet,  so  frequently  that  the  editor  fancifully  apologises  for  the 
risk  of  his  rivers  turning  the  pages  of  the  work  into  a  morass 
— we  of  course  expect  to  find  contemporary  phrases  and  ortho¬ 
graphy.  In  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  Barnes,  two  of  whose  poems, 
“Pentridge  by  the  River”  and  “My  Orchat  in  Linden  Lea,” 
find  appropriate  place  in  these  volumes,  the  charm  of  their  intrinsic 
natural  poetry  atones  for  the  dialect,  and  goes  far  to  conquer  the 
difficulty  of  becoming  familiarized  with  it. 

Among  the  happiest  contributors  to  these  poems,  we  must  notice 
in  passing  the  name  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  who,  whatever  the 
tricks  of  his  somewhat  vagrant  and  eccentric  fancy,  or  the  almost 
incredible  hoaxes  which,  if  one  of  his  biographers  is  to 
be  believed,  be  passed  off  as  patristic  learning,  displayed 
an  almost  unequalled  talent  for  throwing  the  scenery  of  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Devon  into  ballads  and  songs  that  will  live  in  the 
memory.  His  “  Silent  Bell  of  Bottreau,”  a  legend  bound  up  with 
Tintagel,  with  its  musical  subter-aquean  refrain ;  his  “  Sisters 
of  Glen  Nectan,”  a  waterfall  in  the  same  locality;  the  “Gate 
Song  of  Stowe,”  relating  to  King  Charles  and  Sir  Beville  Grenville  ; 
these  and  the  sweet  and  plaintive  melody  of  his  “  Tamar 
Spring  ”  are  his  own  genuine  poetry,  if  (as  seems  to 
have  escaped  Mr.  Longfellow)  “  The  Song  of  the  Western  Men  ” 
was  simply  a  patchwork  to  the  remnant  of  an  old  Cornish  ballad. 
In  a  somewhat  kindred  vein  with  Hawker’s  ballads  is  that  of  a 
kindred  spirit  aud  West-country  man,  Mortimer  Collins — “  The 
Ballad  of  Eleanor,”  by  which  alone  he  is  here  represented.  Hood’s 
“Bridge  of  Sighs”  is  also  given;  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  in  their  proper  places  will  be  found  Macaulay’s  “  Spanish 
Armada,”  and  bis  perhaps  less  known  “  Naseby  Field.”  One 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  posthumous  stroke  of  the  “  misery  which 
makes  strange  bed-fellows”  that  this  collection  involves  the 
grouping  of  ballad- writers  so  unequal  in  fancy  and  taste  as  either 
of  the  four  last  mentioned  and  Waiter  Thornbury,  who,  however, 
is  copiously  introduced,  perhaps  because  he  sowed,  with  a  full  sack. 
Most  of  his  ballads  are  characterized  by  a  stilted  want  of  ease  that 
jars  upon  the  reader;  hut  none  is  in  worse  taste  than  that 
vulgar  and  utterly  un-Oxonian  piece  of  versified  slang,  which  the- 
editor  must  have  admitted  by  inadvertence,  entitled  “  Smith  of 
Maudlin.”  The  hero  of  it  is  suppused  to  soliloquize  from  his  coffin 
before  the  lid  is  screwed  down.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
perhaps  admitted  poems  of  places  which  erred  iu  accuracy  of 
detail,  as  where  Dr.  Bigsbv  imagines  himself  seeing  Tutbury  from 
Repton.  But  there  is  no  other  outrage  to  any  “genius  loci” 
approaching  this.  As  to  the  poems  of  places  in  Wales,  they 
scarcely  strike  us  as  so  successful  as  the  English,  although 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  Scott,  Shakspeare,  Lisle  Bowles,  Dyer,  and 
the  ever-available  Drayton  are  introduced  iu  supplement  to  the 
hards  whom  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  translate.  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  too,  has  some  souvenirs  of  her  home  in  the  Vale  of 
Olwyd,  as  might  be  expected,  enshrined  in  this  collection;  and  we 
suspect  that  “  G.  Barrow,”  who  figures  as  translator  of  two  bardie 
snatches — “  Rhayadr  ”  and  “  Snowdon  ” — must  be  a  misprint  for 
“  Borrow,”  the  author  of  “  Wild  Wales.”  The  latest  bard  in  the 
second  volume,  a  genuine  Welsh  poet  and  antiquary  of  remark¬ 
able  research,  culture,  and  poetic  talent  in  bis  day,  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  author  of  the  “  Cuckoo  Song  of  Merioneth,”  is  an 
example  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  poetic  talent,  seeing 
that  his  descendant  in  the  third  generation  has  won  himself  a  name 
amongst  our  rising  English  poets. 
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BLUE  ROSES.* 

rpHE  author  of  Blue  Buses  makes  almost  too  frequent  use  of  a 
J-  saying  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr  about ‘‘la  rose  bleue  que  l'on 
reve,  ruais  que  l’on  ne  cueille  jamais.”  The  reviewer's  blue  rose 
is  a  novel  which  shall  give  him  the  unusual  luxury  of  hearty  and 
almost  unqualified  praise.  When  are  we  to  have  a  new  story  written 
with  artistic  care,  a  story  about  new  scenes  and  a  new  kind  of  people, 
free  from  the  old  stock  incidents,  not  composed  in  accordance  with 
the  conventional  views  of  life,  and,  lastly,  pleasant  to  read  P  The 
latest  attempt  of  the  author  of  the  Hotel  clu  Petit  St.  Jean  very 
nearly  combines  all  these  qualities.  We  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  pains  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it ;  so  that  it  is,  with 
such  slight  drawbacks  as  may  afterwards  need  to  be  mentioned, 
really  a  work  of  art,  in  which  every  detail  is  carefully  studied,  and 
all  contribute  in  due  subordination  to  the  general  effect.  There 
is  here  a  sense  of  the  proportions  of  things  and  an  unspar¬ 
ing  rejection  of  what  is  superfluous.  One  might  say — and 
how  rarely  can  it  be  said — that  there  is  not  a  page  of  padding 
in  the  two  volumes  which  tell  the  story  of  Helen  Malinofska’s 
marriage.  Again,  the  scenes  and  characters,  or  at  least  the 
chief  characters  and  the  most  impressive  scenes,  are  new.  Polish 
conspirators  of  the  old  sort  are  among  the  commonplaces  of 
fiction,  while  Polish  scamps  of  humorous  wickedness  are  not 
more  rare  than  virtuous  exiles.  But  in  Blue  Roses  the  author 
has  been  able  to  see  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  nation  as  they 
are.  Her  counts  and  countesses  are,  in  short,  civilized  people, 
with  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  civilization,  and  with  a  wild, 
chivalrous  temperament,  who  find  themselves  in  an  unprecedented 
dilemma  between  the  weight  of  Russia  on  the  oDe  side  aDd  the 
unwelcome  alliance  of  desperate  revolutionists  on  the  other.  If 
these  characters  are  fresh,  and  most  interesting  in  their  comparative 
prosperity,  the  description  of  their  sad,  shiftless  lives  in  poverty 
and  exile  is  even  more  strange  and  impressive. 

Here,  then,  are  two  or  three  of  the  conditions  that  go  to  make 
up  the  rare  flower  of  literature  ;  here  are  novelty,  truth,  artistic 
conscience,  and  care.  Nor  is  a  broad  and  worthy  view  of  life 
iibsent.  The  greatest  merit  of  this  story  is  the  manner  in  which 
many  threads,  sad  or  glad-coloured,  of  human  experience  are 
interwoven ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  is  shot,  as  it  were,  with 
the  shifting  hues  of  real  existence.  Happy  lovers  and  lovers 
bereaved,  young  people  and  the  old  who  see  and  feel  life  dimly, 
unconcerned  spectators  and  passionate  sympathizers,  cross  each 
•other’s  paths  quite  naturally,  just  as  they  do  in  the  world  of  every 
day.  To  have  secured  this  effect  without  either  blurring  the  edges 
of  the  picture  or  concentrating  too  much  light  on  the  central  cha¬ 
racters  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  writer  might  be  proud.  And 
yet  it  must  be  said  that  Blue  Roses  is  not  the  blue  rose  of  fiction. 
For  the  really  successful  novel,  in  addition  to  all  the  qualities  which 
we  have  gladly  recognized  in  the  work  before  us,  must  be  pleasant 
to  read.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  must  “  end  well.” 
Perhaps  the  very  best  novels  of  all  do  make  that  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity ;  but  others,  like  the  Bride  of  Lammerinoor, 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  a  smooth  conclusion.  The  author  of 
Blue  Rose s  would  possibly  have  done  well  not  to  end  her  story  at 
all,  but  to  leave  the  ill-mated  husband  and  wife  with  a  future 
of  tedium,  trouble,  and  ultimate  acceptation  of  life  on  a  low 
level  of  achievement  and  desire.  That  sort  of  absence  of  an 
ending  was  not  impossible,  though  certain  readers  might  think 
it  more  dreary  than  the  death-bed  scene  and  final  close  of  a 
tragedy.  However  that  may  be,  the  fault  of  Blue  Roses  is  the 
exceeding  abundance  of  the  tragic.  The  irony  of  fate  is  all  very 
well  in  a  drama,  but  it  must  be  cautiously  introduced  in  a  novel. 
Here  we  have  far  too  much  of  it.  We  are  never  allowed  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Princess  Helen  Malinofska,  with  her  passionate  nature 
and  absolute  dependence  on  human  love,  can  be  otherwise  than 
miserable  with  the  coarse-grained  Englishman  whom  she  marries. 
Through  all  the  tale  the  author,  disguised  as  Chorus,  appears  too 
frequently  with  dismal  little  reminders  of  the  vanity  of  hope.  The 
constant  iteration  of  the  keynote  is  the  chief  flaw  in  the  art  of  the 
book,  while  trouble  is  ever  near,  and  throws  a  shadow  over  the 
very  pretty  picture  of  the  heroine's  joyous  and  triumphant  youth. 

The  plot  of  Blue  Roses  is  simple  enough,  and  the  author  has  not 
disdained  one  or  two  of  the  well-worn  Jicellcs  of  fiction,  if  we  may 
imitate  her  trick  of  using  French  words.  To  begin  before  the 
beginning,  a  certain  Sir  Vicary  Baldwin,  of  Ifflehaye  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  squire  of  no  great  estate,  has  two  sons,  Humphrey  and 
Francis.  Born  to  him  late  in  life,  these  children  are  the  more 
precious  because,  but  for  them,  Ifflehaye  would  go  to  the 
“  Cockney  ”  Baldwins,  a  solicitor  and  his  son  Frederick.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  subdued  humour  in  the  picture  of  Sir  Vicary  and 
his  Hampshire  home.  He  is  just  the  swearing,  cross-grained, 
semi-paralytic  old  gentleman  whom  Miss  Broughton  would  have 
turned  into  ridicule  with  coarse  and  diverting  cruelty.  The 
author  of  Blue  Roses  remembers  that  even  a  profane  old  Baronet 
is,  after  all,  a  vertebrate  animal;  and  that  pity,  love,  and  regret 
are  not  alien  even  to  his  obscure  existence.  To  go  on  with  the 
story,  Francis,  the  younger  son,  gets  a  commission  in  the  Austrian 
.service ;  and,  after  a  career  of  scrapes  and  adventures,  falls  in  love 
at  Carlsbad  with  the  beautiful  Helen  Malinofska.  Just  when  the 
pair  understand  each  other,  news  comes  that  the  elder  son  of  Sir 
Vicary,  Humphrey,  has  been  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  save 

*  Blue  Boses ;  or,  Helen  Mulinofska's  Marriage.  By  the  Author  of 
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some  shipwrecked  fishermen.  The  suit  of  the  young  Englishman, 
who  is  now  freed  from  his  most  pressing  troubles,  is  not  accepted  at 
once  by  the  guardians  of  Helen.  The  lovers  meet  again  after  a  year, 
and  as  Helen's  friends  have  reason  to  fear  that  she  may  imbibe  a 
fanatical  patriotism  and  imperil  her  future  in  the  troubles  of  Poland, 
she  is  allowed  to  marry  Frank  Baldwin.  The  change  from  her 
Continental  life  to  decorous  Hampshire,  where  it  always  rains, 
where  Frank  is  absolutely  idle,  where  the  wet  afternoons  are  “  like 
deserts  to  cross,”  is  described  with  much  feeling.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  Helen  astonished  her  husband's 
family  while  showing  them  her  album  of  photographs: — 

“There,”  she  cried,  triumphantly  pointing  to  a  picture  of  a  very  young 
girl  standing  in  the  snow,  with  her  hand  on  a  large  dog.  “There!  That 
is  Marie  Maladetska,  the  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  Pcdolia  ;  and  that 
is  her  husband,  Count  Ronko,  a  little  ugly,  humpback,  sickly  man.  He 
was  not  always  like  that,  but  he  was  so  clever,  and  he  was  exiled  for  his 
opinions.  Before  starting  for  Siberia  he  got  permission  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends.  He  went  to  the  chateau  where  the  Maladetslci  lived,  and  bade 
them  all  farewell.  He  kissed  all  the  ladies’-  hands,  and  said,  “  Pray  for  th« 
exile  ”  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Marie,  who  was  only  seventeen,  the  youngest, 
and  so  the  last  in  the  room,  he  took  her  hand  also,  but  she  rose  up,  and 
said,  ‘I  will  marry  you,  and  follow  you  to  Siberia:  you  shall  not  go  alone.’ 
Imagine  the  grief  and  surprise  of  her  family  !  He  fell  at  her  feet  to  thank 
her.  There  was  a  priest  in  the  house,  and  they  were  married  at  once  ;  and 
then  by  a  special  favour  she  was  allowed  to  go  with  him,  and  in  the  same 
carriage.  They  were  not  many  years  in  Siberia,  but  his  health  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  she  now  nurses  him  like  an  angel.” 

“  Who  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Sarah,  pointing  to  a  most  unearthly-looking 
person. 

“  Oh,  such  a  strange  woman !  She  is  an  inconsolable  widow,  half- 
paralysed  now,  who  has  fitted  up  a  room  for  herself  in  the  vault  where  her 
husband  is  buried,  and  lived  there,  till  she  was  quite  perdue  with  rheu¬ 
matism.” 

“  Heigho  !  what  a  wonderful  devotion  !  ”  said  Frank. 

“Yes,  and  they  were  not  all  happy  while  he  lived.  He  tried  poisons  on 
everyone,  and,  they  say,  on  her  ;  and  at  last  by  mistake  he  poisoned  him¬ 
self.  But,  even  without  the  poisons,  detail  un  man  qui  uvait  tuus  les 
torts.” 

As  Helen  herself  was  “  stored  with  passion  and  tenderness  and 
imagination  enough  to  bewilder  any  man,  and  was  quite  capable 
of  repeating  in  her  own  experience  a  dozen  of  those  strange  dramas 
which  she  repeated  to  her  mother-in-law,”  she  naturally  found 
Hampshire  rather  dull.  The  Polish  insurrection,  too,  broke  out ; 
and  while  Helen’s  English  relations,  being  Tories,  were  for  that 
time  on  the  side  of  Russia,  her  Polish  relations,  being  titled 
people,  were  tortured  to  death  by  “  red  ”  revolutionists.  Her 
surviving  relatives  had  to  11  y  in  disguise  from  their  es¬ 
tates,  and  were  starving  in  Paris,  while  Frank  Baldwin, 
a  selfish  and  coarse  person,  with  no  sort  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
nature,  forbade  his  wile  to  send  money  to  her  mother  and  brother. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  of  quarrel.  In  an  early  page  of  the 
story  Frederick  Baldwin,  the  cousin  of  Frank,  and  son  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  solicitor,  was  introduced  in  the  act  of  losing  what  he  called 
his  heart  to  a  pretty,  stout  German  girl,  an  opera-singer  named 
Belphine.  Frederick  Baldwin,  with  his  vanity  and  musical  affec¬ 
tations,  was  admirably  sketched,  and  so  was  Helphine,  a  kind  of 
Teutonic  Miss  Fotheringay.  The  pair  reappear  rather  too  late  in 
the  tale ;  and,  though  they  are  married,  Frederick  dares  not  reveal 
the  fact  that  he  has  wedded  a  “  Papist.”  By  a  mistake,  and  by 
the  malice  of  a  gipsy  girl,  Helen  is  made  to  fancy  that  Helphine  is 
an  old  love  of  her  husband’s.  On  the  whole,  she  is  so  tormented  by 
want  of  sympathy,  jealousy,  harsh  treatment,  and  longing  ailection 
for  her  family,  that  she  flies  to  Paris,  where  her  brother,  Prince 
Henry,  is  earning  a  scanty  livelihood  as  an  engine-driver.  We  are 
not  asked  to  admire  this  act  of  passionate  folly : — 

Every  heroine  who  respects  herself  leaves  an  apologia  behind  her,  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin’s  note  was  as  silly  as  such  effusions  generally  are.  It  left 
little  unsaid  of  what  was  senseless,  harmful,  and  ungrateful,  and  it  ended  by 
stating  that  she  felt  sure  she  should  never  regret  having  taken  this  step, 
and  stood  by  her  own  family  in  their  time  of  trouble. 

Here  another  ficelle  has  to  be  used.  The  gipsy  girl,  with  her 
false  story  and  pompous  rhetoric,  was  the  first  conventional 
character  in  the  story.  The  conduct  of  Frederick  Baldwin,  who 
should  have  posted  the  letter  in  which  Frank  asked  Helen  to 
return,  and  who,  to  serve  his  private  ends,  tore  it  up  and  tossed  it 
into  the  sea,  is  the  second  artifice  of  a  familiar  sort.  As  Helen 
never  heard  from  her  husband,  and  as  she  was  too  proud  to  write 
to  him,  the  situation  may  be  imagined.  We  have  already  praised 
the  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Polish  exiles  in  Paris.  Even  more 
wretched  is  the  account  of  Helen's  pain — “being  so  very  wilful 
she  must  die  ” — and  of  the  coldness  and  hardness  which  come 
over  her  husband  in  his  solitude,  and  turn  his  heart  to  stone. 
Nothing  breaks  the  unendurable  agony  of  the  wife,  except  a  last 
moment  of  hope,  as  futile  as  all  the  other  desires  of  her  life.  It 
may  be  guessed  that  Blue  Roses,  in  spite  of  the  many  and  singu¬ 
lar  merits  by  virtue  of  which  it  seems  to  excel  almost  all  recent 
fiction,  is  yet  a  sad  story  to  read — saddest  perhaps  to  people  who 
have  already  learned  in  experience  its  melancholy  lesson.  In  spite 
of  this  fault,  however,  it  is  not  a  book  to  be  passed  over.  The 
skill  and  care  of  the  author  win  forgiveness  for  certain  manner¬ 
isms,  of  which  the  constant  use  of  French  words,  and  of  “  aggra¬ 
vating  ”  for  “  annoying,”  is  the  least  pardonable. 


NOTICE. 

JVe  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Cotnmuni- 
cations  ;  and  to  .this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TY  ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

"CHRIST  LEAVING  the  Pit ACTOKIUM,"  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,"  each  33  b  Ti  feet;  with  ‘‘  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Maityrs,”  \c. 
at  the  DOR  I  GA.LiH  u  V  ,  M>  New  Rond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six .  is. 


(HIRISTY  COLLECTION,  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contemplated  REMOVAL  of  a  portion  of  the 
CHRISTY  COLLECT!'  >N  from  its  temporary  place  of  deposit,  at  103  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  the  l  eduction  will  he  CLOSED  until  Further  notice. 

British  Museum,  September  15, 1877.  J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  TAbrarUtn. 


rPHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End.— The  SESSION  1877-78  will  Commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  when  a 
Conversazione  will  be  held  m  Eight  P.M.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and 
£K>.  and  Two  Buxton  Scholarships,  value  £30  and  £20,  will  he  offered  for  Competition  at  the 
end  of  September.  Entries  on  or  before  September  26.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
90  Guineas  in  one  pay  incut,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  ITouse- 
Physicianeies.  Emir  t  iuusi -Surgeoncies,  One  Accoucheurship  ;  also  Two  Drosserships  and  Two 
Maternity  Assistautshi  ps.  The  London  Hospital  is  nowin  direct  communication  by  rail  or 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

R.  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


IVT OTIC E. — ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street, 

London. — The  TWENTY-SEVENTH  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  1. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

_ TRENUAM  REEKS.  Registrar. 


PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

_  J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  Lect.  K.C.L..  receives  Members.  Barristers,  Clergymen  Can¬ 
didates,  imd  others  ut  Lectures,  in  Classes,  and  Privately,  at  the  College  and  at  13  Prince’s 
Square,  W. 


p  OSSA  EL  SCHOOL. — TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

<£10  to  £20  n  year'  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  (  ml  dates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathem  Hi  '.  .  erms:  v.  i  n  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons. 50 Guineas;  Laymen's,  tiO  Guineas ; 
without  Nomination,  1U  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL. 

^  Head-Master— U.  WESTON  EVE,  M.A. 

V ice- Master— R.  HORTON,  M.A. 

The  School  will  Re-open,  for  New  Pupils,  on  Tuesday.  September  25,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  School  Session  is  divided  into  Three  equal  Terms.  Fee,  £8  8s.  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Term. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions.  A  Playground  of 
about  two  acres  m  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts  and  a  Gymnasium,  is>  attached  to  the 
School. 

Tin.  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  n  few 
minutes’ walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
ways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils  attending  t fie  School. 

Prospectuses  containing  full  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

MR.  C.  II.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  CATERIIAM  VALLEY, 

RE-OPENS  September  18.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Maxse,  whose  Sons  are  in  the  School. 


rjMIE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  iu  South  Shrop- 

shire,  who  has  bad  much  experience  in  Tuition,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Niue  and  Fourteen  years — Address,  Vicau,  eare  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow. 


WARBERRY  HOUSE,  BISFOPSDOWN  PARK,  TUN- 

BRIDGE  WELLS.  —  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and 
UNIVERSITIES,  under  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  STEBBING,  M.A. ,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Worcester  College.  <  Ixford,  First  and  Second  Class  Classics,  First  Class  in  Law  and  Modern 
History.  I*  ees  from  120  to  2<>0  Guineas. 

A  RMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE. — At  the  recent  Examinations 

F±-  Mr.  NORTHCOTT  passed  the  1st,  29th,  38th.  for  Cooper’s  Ilill ;  1  for  Woolwich;  3rd, 
10th.  70th.  for  Sandhurst _ Rochester  House,  Ealing,  W. 


MR.  A.  \V.  IIUME,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Assistant-Master  and 

School  Secretary  of  Dulwich  College,  receives  PUPILS  for  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  a  liberal  Education.  Light  Guineas  a  Term.  A  few  Boarders  received.  Further 
particulars  on  application.  —  Allison  Tower,  Dulwich  Common,  b.E.  Term  commenced 
September  18. 


■[FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  ami  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  ol  the  Line. 


(GERMANY.— The  ELBERFELD  PUBLIC  GRAMMAR 

A*  SCHOOLS  are  the  best  in  Germany.  English  Lads  attending  these  Schools  are  received 
in  the  Home  of  the  Warden  of  the  Eugli.-h  Church.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  the 
British  Chaplain,  Dtisseldorf.— Apply  to  Churchwarden,  13  Platzholl  Strasse,  Elberfeld, 
Rhineland. 


TTALY. — EDUCATION. — The  Rev.  H.  HUNTINGTON,  B.A., 

assisted  by  a  res  dent  French  und  German  Tutor,  prepares  FOUR  PUPILS  for  the 
Public  Sch..ols  ami  Examinations.  Buys  who  may  uot  be  strong  enough  for  Public  School 
life,  or  who  neul  s;  rial  am  ntiun.are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Classics,  while  at  the  same 

time  they  acquire  'Im  ee  Modem  Languages.  Terms,  £10  per  Month _ Address,  CHAPLAIN, 

Leghorn,  or  G  II.,  Tenby  Rectory,  South  Wales. 


TTENSINGTON.— PREPARATORY  MORNING  CLASS  for 

the  SONS  o  'iLVJ’LLMEN — Miss  MONTGOMERY  receives  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS  to  piepare  for  the  Public  Schools — For  Prospectus  apply  to  94  Warwick  Gardens,  W. 


A  DEVONSHIRE  CLERGYMAN,  farming  his  own  Estate, 

receives  PUPILS  into  his  house.  Unusual  advantages  ior  delicate  or  buckward  Boys.— 
Rev.  G.  SMITH,  M.A.,  Ottery  St.  Mary. 


TV  ENSINGTON.  —  EDUCATION. —  DAILY  CLASSES  for 

YOUNG  LADIES  ;  Senior.  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Pupils  prepared  fur  Oxford 
and  Combi  idge  Examinations.  I  or  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longiidge  lloud, 
Earl’s  Court,  W. 


INSTRUCTION  hy  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES  who 

wish  for  help  in  Private  Study  can  join  a  CLASS  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies, 
and  Taught  by  expei  iem  ed  Tutors.  Subjects  :  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
English  I  iteiuture  und  Historical  Accidence,  Latin,  French, German,  and  Logie.  Preparation 
for  Edinburgh  l  ni\ersit.\  Local  Examinations  if  desired.  Average  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
1  or  particulars  write  to  Delta,  Post  Office,  Lass  wade,  Edinburgh. 


A  YOUNG  RUSSIAN  LADYr,  educated  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia 

F*.  (diplonu'e),  wishes  an  engagement  as  GOVERNESS  in  a  good  family.  Acquirements: 
German,  1  icneli.  and  Music  um  the  method  of  the  Conservutoriurn  of  Stuttgart.).— Address, 
1  raUlem  11.  A.,  Rhciusberg  Strasse  5  III.  Stuttgart. 


A  RMY  EXAMINATIONS.— GENTLEMEN  who  propose  to 

-F*-  be  CANDIDATES  for  CADETSHIPS  in  the  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  wiH 
be  permitted  to  pR-ent  themselves  lor  “  Preliminary  Examination  ”  on  October  17  and 
following  buy,  pp  vided  they  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service  Commission,  Lomlon;S.\V., 
before  September  26. 


IJIilTISII  MUSEUM. — A  LITERARY  MAN  or  CLERGY- 

MAN  nut v  find  a  most  desirable  HOME  in  a  Gentleman’s  family,  close  to  the  British 
Museum — By  letter  only,  to  S.  R.,  eare  of  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  18  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 


(  MilSW  1CK. — FREEHOLD  MANSION,  Stahlinp-  for  7  horses, 

and  4  acres  of  Grounds,  TO  BE  LET  on  Lease  at  £400,  or  would  be  SOLD. 

EAST  MOULSEY  (near  Hampton  Court  Palace). — FREEHOLD 

RESIDENT  E.  Stabling,  and  more  than  an  acre  of  Grounds.  Price  £5,000,  or  would  be 
LET  on  Lease. 

HARK  WOOD  SQUARE. — TOWN  HOUSE,  continuing  Tour  Reception 

Rooms,  Seven  Bedrooms,  Kitchens,  &c.,  TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  Six  Months 
or  longer,  at  54  Guineas  per  Week. 

Apply  to  W.  G.  PARSONS,  69  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 


T-J  YDEOPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

1’U‘i '  n'ia  n  —  I>r  .  ED  WARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  In  valid' and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Purk. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CAN  A  L.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  Chinn, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
theirSteamers  trom  Southampton,  r/«  the  Suez  Canal,  every  1  luusday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street, E.C.. and  25  Coekspur  Street, S.W. 


HOTELS. 

ID  RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Sen  ice  in  the  Hotel. 

P •  O.  RIxKARDS,  Manager. 


T  LFR  A  COM  BE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  nil  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily.— Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager.  Ilfracombe, Devon. 


JOSEF 


II  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


]VT>TICE. — MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINQTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  miuiufa 'Cure.  they  are  now  enabled*  to  "offer 
their  giuuaiiteed  qualities  at  such  prices  ns.  while  fully  maintnining  the  r  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  hud  on  application. 
Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  VV. ;  42  Moorgatc  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square;  or  to  the  1\ fan u factory. 

NEW  HALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

r|WIE  ASTIiONOMER-RO YAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13. 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.’’— M.  F.  DENT.  Cli milometer.  Watch,  and  Clock 
Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 
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P  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHROXOMKUIKS,  \V  ATC 1IL >.  Ci.ot'Ksi  &c.  (Catalogues 
free)  to  Her  Majesty .  H. It. H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  < overt n- 
Makcrsi  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  i  1 1  It  1-7  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Oarfi  Prices;  no  Bxtri  •  ••  for  time  given.  Large  oselbl  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  atalogue.  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,  249,  2011.  and  251  Tottenham  Court 

Road.  Established  1862. 

INVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

TNG  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Rending  and  Writing, £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  fiom  £6  5s.;  «  urrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  16s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2s.;  116011111112  Back-hoards,  £1  6s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  IDs.:  Ti  a  pped  Commodes,  £1  6s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  Gd.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  6s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Draw  ngs  post  tiee. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  W. 


C'’ LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

s  u  jan  b&adapted  to  any  Windowor other  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free.  -CLARK& CO. .Sole  Patentees, Rathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris.  .Manchester, 

Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


K 


AMPTULICON 


0  A  R  P  E  T. 


A  Warm,  Soft.,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  House*  and  Shops. 

For  diuretics  and  Public  Buildings. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

1  or  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does 

not  absorb  dust. 

INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  |  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Ilot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  & c. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  &c. 

Mude  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  K  AMPTULICON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


» I  E  S  y  E  and 


L U  R I  N.— S  WKET  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign- Aloe.* White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,00(»  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  Gd. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street.  London. 


JJEALTIIY  SKIN  AND  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  for  Shaving. 

Recommended  as  “The  most  refreshing ’and  agreeable  balm  for  the  Skin,”  by 
Mr.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

(“Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.”)  And  invariably  used  by 
TnE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 


FT  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

^  •  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts. and 
Manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated —  2  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  Hate  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  18  Trinity  Street,  London. S.E. 

XJARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  ta  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lu'tnbi/.” 


LLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray, 


in 


«  n 


The 


W1 

*  *  Virginians,”  says:  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ‘  THREE  CASTLES.’”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  \y>  j).  ^  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

*  »  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE.”  a  choice  Combination  of  "First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


TV  I  N  A  II  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISK  Y. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Haskall  says:  “  Th  e  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 

INTUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25a.  per  dozen, 

-T  ^  £7  4s.  per  six  dozen.  £12  16s.  per  quarter- cask,  £24  per  hogshead,  rail  paid,  to  any  Station 

in  England,  by  Til  )S.  NUNN  x  SONS.  Wine.  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  It  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  W.C.  (.Established  Ison,  who  beg  distinctly  to  stale  that  the  above  is  not  the 
ord.nary  Marsala  of  commerce  :  a  comparison  with  it  will  at  once  convince,  and  fully  hear  out 
the  assert. on  that,  whether  as  regards  its  price  or  quality,  it  is  the  best  family  wine  extant.. 
They  arc  continually  receiving,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of 
its  excellence,  from  customers  in  every  rank  of  life.  It  is  free  from  heat  or  the  slightest 
approach  to  acidity,  and  vastly  improves  by  keeping;  and  numbers  drink  it  with  satisfaction 
who  cannot  touch  sherry. 
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UN  Y  ADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  wincglassfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 


1  LLIS’S  RUTIIIN  WATERS. 


>UEE  AERATED  WATERS. 


■p  LLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS.— CRYSTAL  SPRINGS.— 

*  Soda.  Potass.  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia  ;  and.  for  Gout,  Lithia  and  Potass.  Corks 
branded  "  R.  ELLIS  SON.  RUTIIIN.”  and  every  Label  bears  their  Trade  Mark.  Sold 
everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R.  ELLIS  x-  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London  Agents; 
W .  Best  &  Sons.  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendh  h  S<|uai  e. 

"FER  BRAN' A  IS.” 

13  EA  VAIS’  DIALYSED  IKON. 

THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusi  n  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Ruxgade's  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  Office— 8  Idol  Lane.  Tower  Street.  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition.  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  187 j. 

This  admirable  Pr  ’  aratlon  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  I  fn-kens  the  teeth. 

Its  e fleets  :i  -  i  r<  •,  i  :  it  uont  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  n  1  1  fir  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 

this  MOST  AlTii'  >\'ED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B _ \  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 

unable  to  take  Iran  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES.— Bottle,  lull  size,  4s.  Gd. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Bex,  with  drop  measure 
complete. 

N.B — The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 


LiFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1«7S. 

T.EGAL  ami  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  large-’  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  tneir  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured: 

1.  The  new  "Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  Thu  lutnre  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  "Loading”  was  reserved  for  future  Expenses  and  Prolits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


LEGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  pr.nciples  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877. 


E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager* 


"IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  lr,  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  I  ire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rutes  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  tailing  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  October  13,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  (Established  by  Roval  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  ;  Branch  Offjoe-29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exeeed  £3.900,000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy -Governor. 

Directors* 

William  Knowles.  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock.  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolm  son.  Esq. 
Darnel  Mcinertzmigeu.  Esq. 

\\  Hi  am  Robert  Mol erly.  Esq. 
Lord  J osceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Sir  .John  Rose,  Bai  t 
Samuel  Leo  Schuster  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith.  Esq. 
Octavius  \\  igrarn.  Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young.  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay.  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley.  Esq. 

Murk  Currie  Close.  Esq. 

Edward  .James  Duniell.  Esq. 

William  Davidson.  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlrnnnn.Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  t rosenen.  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq. 

Robert  Amadous  Heath.  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq.,  M.P. 

NOTICE _ The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 

due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  13. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  grauted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Prolits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  Loudon. 


E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Sccrctarir. 


T>RITISII  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

U  COMPANY. 

32  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Established  1817.  Incorporated  under  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  average  Cash  Bonus  (Triennially)  exceeds  23  per  ceut.  on  the  Premiums  paid. 
Policies  in  force,  £3,314.000. 

Accumulated  Fund,  £666,665. 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 
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H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  O  F  F  I  0  E, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  ^rretnrir, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  J  secretaries. 


T.ONDON 


and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

XT AND-IN-II  AND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

-“--L  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACK! MARS. 

Instituted  1606. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

POSITIVE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

ni?Ai>  Office  -34  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 

Tersons  proposing  to  effect  Assurances  on  their  Lives  are  invited  to  examine  the  System  of 
this  Company,  us  fully  explained  in  their  Prospectus,  copies  of  which  can  he  obtained  at  the 
Head  Ollice  \>r  from  any  of  the  Agents.  Besides  numerous  important  advantages,  offered 
by  no  other  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Positive  gives  to  the  Assured  the  most  perfect 
security  which  can  he  devised.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  Company,  the 
Directors  are  bound  to  invest  at  least  8t>  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  in  trust  for  Policy-holders. 
At  December  31.  1876,  only  six  years  after  the  establishment  ot  the  Company,  the  amount  ot 
such  investments  was  no  less  than  £108,886.  In  addition  to  this  ample  security,  the  Directors 
are  also  bound  to  keep  inw  seed  in  Consols  one-fifth  part  of  the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company 
as  a  Guarantee  1  und  for  the  security  or  the  Policy-holders.  The  amount  of  this  latter  invest¬ 
ment  exceeds  £50,0U0  in  Consols.  As  these  invested  funds  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
puroose  than  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Assured,  the  most  perfect  and  unexceptionable  security 
is  afforded  to  them,  and  loss  to  Policy-holders  is  thus  a  simple  impossibility. 

13ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 
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AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in'  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office _ NICIIOLA.s  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachec,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Ace  tints  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £luu. 

Deposits  re*  ived  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  percent,  per  aim.,  subject  to  12  months’ Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge;  and  Approv-d  Bi  11s  purchased  or  sent  for  Collection. 

Sales  and  Pureli  -  ■  •  elf.  cted  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sate  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  und  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 

transacted.  „  _ _ _  .  _  _ 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman* 
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Digestive  lozenges  of  vichy. 

Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  cases  of  6low  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla, rose,  orange  flowers,  or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 
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I  C  II  Y  SALTS  for 

In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  Is.  6d.  each. 


BATIi  S. 
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C  II  Y  BARLEY  SUGAR. 

An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  fid.,  3s.  6d. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL— PRIZE  MEDAL. 

"P  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality." — Food.  Water. and  A  »r,  Edited  by  Dr.HASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

TNDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  lid., 
and  6s.  6d. ;  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each.— By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MOKS0N  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 

tViNNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  ~M  AGNESIA. — 

^  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infante— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 

"DEAD  the  following-  from  S.  Peaksall,  Esq.,  Vicar  Choral, 

A  k-  Lichfield  Cathedral  :  “  I  am  suffering  much  from  this  unhealthy  season.  Send  me  a 
few  boxes  of  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS,  as  they  alone  afford  me  relief.”  They 
taste  pleasantly _ Sold  at  Is.  ljd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  Box  by  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


TUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY".— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

A*-L  A  New  and  completely  revised  Edition  of  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  Books  of  general  interest,  of  the  pa-t  and  present  seasons,  is  now  reudy 
for  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

NOTICE— A  New  Edition  of  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  Surplus 
Copies  of  recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  fur  Sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  is  also 
now  ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  an  unusually  large  Selection  ot  Popular  Works  in  His¬ 
tory,  Geography,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  (  lass  uf  Fiction, 
and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


rPHE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  bt’st  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  tree. 

***  A  clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CUUKT ON’S,  HODGSON’S, and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


HP  HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

A  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired,  Ur  which  6d.  each  will  be  given  .viz.: 
10,  74.  75.  "6  ,  81,  88,  91,  192,  and  767  (.clean  copies  >_ at  the  Office.  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE- 
NON-CIIRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth  boards,  each  2s.  6d. 

T SLAM  and  its  FOUNDER.  By  J.  W.  H.  Stobakt,  B.A., 

Principal,  La  Martinifere  College,  Lucknow. 

BUDDHISM  ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 

Gautama,  the  Buddha.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

HINDUISM.  By  Monish  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 

London  :  77  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C.  ;  4  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. ; 
and  18  Piccadilly.  W. 

Now  ready,  6d. ;  post  free,  61d. 

TMMORTALITY :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral, 

A  Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877,  before  the  British  Medical  Association.  By 
James  I  baser.  D.D  ,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Published  by  request  and  sold  by 

Simtkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  and  J.  E.  Cornish,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

Price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  3s.  5jd. 

rPHE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  for  the  SESSION 

A  1877-8. 

Manchester:  J.  E.  Cornish.  33  Piccadilly. 

Will  be  ready  early  next  week,  to  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers.  Is.  6d. 

■REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  CATHOLIC 

A  \J  LIBERAL  EDUCATION.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Petre. 

London  :  BURNS  &  Oates,  17  Portman  Street,  W. 


Tenth  Edition,  post  free,  Is. 
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OW  and  WHEN  to  INVEST :  Suggestions  to  Large  and 

Small  Capitalists. 

“  A  successful  adviser  needs  not  recommendation.” 

London  :  E.  J.  Bartlett,  30  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C. 


Demy  8vo.  Is. 

HPHE  IDOLATRY,  SUPERSTITION,  and  CORRUPTION 

A  0f  the  CHRISTIANS  of  TURKEY,  GREECE,  and  RUSSIA  EXPOSED  and 
CONSIDERED.  By  Joseph  Brown,  Esq..  Q.C. 

London  :  Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Is.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  LOGIC,  with  QUESTIONS  for 

AA  EXAMINATION.  By  W.  H.  S.  M.  Edited  by  MAURICE  C.  Hime.  M.A.,  ex-Scholar 
and  Moderator.  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  Head-Master  of  Jb  oyle  College,  Londonderry. 
Dublin:  Sullivan  Brothers.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Edinburgh  :  J.  MENZIES  &  Co.  And  all  Booksellers. 

FIOTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


TAISEASE  GERMS,  their  NATURE  and  ORIGIN.  By 

A-A  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  12s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand.  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

Av  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“  ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.” — Pub  lie  Opinion. 

London  :  BailliBre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAH,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnteus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  1  Glory  ’  has  an  interesting  plot,  the  construction  is  good,  and  the  characters  are  consistently 
and  agreeably  drawn.” — John  Bull. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  very  pretty,  very  sad  love  story,  which  ends  nobly.” — Spectator. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser.  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— Post. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “Off  the  Line,”  Ac.  2  vols.  [Next  week. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE 

ADVENTURES  OE  NEVIL  BROOKE; 

Or,  How  India  was  Won  for  England. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  JAMES  RIETHMULLER, 

Author  of  “Teuton,  a  Poem,”  “Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  Contemporaries,” 

“  Aldersleigh,”  &c. 

“  This  is  a  well-written  book,  dealing  not  unworthily  with  a  great  subject.”  Spectator. 

“  M  .  Biethmtiller,  in  an  exceedingly  unobtrusive  manner,  has  written  a  novel,  extremely 
accurate  even  in  small  details,  und  treating  of  the  times  of  Clive,  from  the  days  when  he  was 
an  obscure  writer  in  the  service  of  the  Company  till  when  at  Plassey  he  won  an  empire  for 
Britain."— A  thenoeum. 

“  The  wonderful  capture  and  defence  of  Arcot  is  told  almost  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
graphic  power  of  an  eye-witness,  carrying  the  interest  of  the  reader  forcibly  along,  so  that  he 
is  perfectly  able  to  realize  the  whole.  But,  iudeed,  these  are  but  characteristics  of  all  Mr. 
Riethmtlller’s  story.”—  M uming  Bout. 

“  The  hero  of  Plassey  is  presented  to  us  in  this  novel  very  much  as  we  fancy  he  must  have 
appeared  to  his  contemporaries  and  associates— generous,  amb  tious,  way  waul,  and  uncertain 
in  temi  er.  and  we  fear  we  must  add  less  scrupulous  sometimes  than  he  should  he  .-e  been  in  the 
means  which  he  took  to  attain  his  end.  We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers.” 

Standard. 

“  With  matters  of  imperial  importance  the  author  interweaves  a  pleasant  story  of  persona! 

adventure.” — Daily  News. 

"  The  stern,  gloomy  figure  of  Clive  himself,  and  those  of  his  rivals  Labourd.mnais,  Dupleix. 
and  Surajah  Dowlah.  arc  sketched  with  a  skilful  and  powerful  pen,  and  with  conscientious 
adherence  to  truthfulness  both  in  details  and  colouring  :  and  the  record  of  their  d  .ings,  while 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  is  kept  strictly  within  the  lines  of  history.”— Guardian. 

“  The  real  marrow  and  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  its  historical,  not  its  fictitious  side.” 

Literary  Churchman. 

“Remarkably  reliable  in  matters  of  history,  and  of  excellent  and  erer-elevated  moral 
character.”— Literary  World. 

“  A  most  fascinating  story,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it.”— Court  Journal. 

“An  historical  novel,  whose  author  has  evidently  studied  the  character  of  Clive  well.” 

World. 

“  Mr.  Riethmffller  seems  always  at  his  best  when  the  demands  upon  him  are  heaviest,  so  that 
his  book  s  of  much  higher  merit  considered  asasketch  of  Indian  history  during  the  period 
embraced,  than  as  an  ordinary  love-  story.”— Home  News. 

“  The  historical  element  in  this  book  is  very  carefully  and  skilfully  treated;  it  is  an  essential 
and  thoroughly  interesting  part  of  the  story,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  close  adherence 
to  fact.” — Scotsman. 

“  We  recommend  all  who  wish  to  learn  how  India  was  won  for  England,  without  the  trouble 
of  wading  through  many  volumes  of  history,  to  read  4  The  Adventures  of  Nevil  Brooke.’  ” 

1'ablet. 

“  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  some  graceful  and  smooth-flowing  specimens  of  song-writing 
scattered  through  the  book,  which  will  maintain  the  author's  poetical  reputation.” 

John  Bull. 

“T/Autore  del  presente  Romanzo  forma  una  rara  eccezione,  ed  il  suo  libro  ha  il  merito  tanto 
piu  grande  quanto  meno  commune  di  essere  estremameute  esatto,  preciso  e  verace  in  riguardo 
perhno  alle  pm  minute  parti.” — Itivista  Europea. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


Ready  this  day,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  472,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SURVIVAL,  with  an  APOLOGY  for 

SCEPTICISM.  _ 

REMINGTON  A  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  OCTOBER  Number  of 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  will  contain 
Contributions  from 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 
Lord  SELBORNE. 

Lord  STRATFORD  DE  REDCLIFFE. 
Lord  BLACIIFORD. 

Mr.  THOMAS  BRASSEY,  M.P. 

Professor  COLVIN. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MYERS. 


Professor  CLIFFORD. 

Canon  BARRY. 

Mr.  FROUDE. 

Mr.  W.  R.  GREG. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  BROWN. 

Dr.  WARD,  and 

Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


IDYIION  MEMORIAL:  BUILDING  TRADES  SCHOOL, 

STUTTGARD. — See  THE  BUILDERof  this  week  for  Views— Social  Science  Congress 
—  Is  Art  Cause  or  Effect?— The  Household  of  All  Ages,  with  Illustrations— From  France- 
Working  Girls’  Homes— London  One  Hundred  Years  Ago,  & c.  4d. ;  by  post,  4Ad. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


The  Fourth  Edition  will  be  ready  in  October. 

T’HE  MICROSCOPE  in  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By 

-L  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  Rvo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Y  A.  Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 
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DALDY,  ISBISTER,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

- 

BISHOP  EWING'S  MEMOIR. 

MEMOIR  of  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ross,  B.D.,  Yicar  of 
St.  Philip’s,  Stepney.  Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

“  A  high-mindtd  man,  full  of  culture,  tolerance,  and  moral  chivalry,  bold  in  expressing  what 
he  held  was  true,  and  brave  in  defending  those,  whatever  their  views  might  be,  who  did  the 
mme  :  a  gentleman  in  courtesy  ;  a  Christian  in  all  reality,  possessed  of  deep  religious  feeling* 

and  of  fine  spiritual  instincts . The  present  memoir  is  written  with  good  sense,  good 

taste,  and  in  admirable  tone." — Scotsman. 

“  We  can  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  one  of  special  interest,  and  as,  in  many  respects, 
an  important  contribution  to  the  recent  literature  of  the  Church.  Incidentally  it  throws  no 
little  light  on  some  of  the  great  movements  which  have  exercised  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  relig  ous  world  in  the  lust  thirty  years,  and  more  particularly  on  those  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  Eng  and.” — Scottish  Guardian. 

"  Mr.  lloss  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  h  «  Memoir  of  Bishop  Ewing,  showing  him  to  us  in 
his  several  relationships  with  that  kind  of  faithful  appreciation  without  which  biography 
tends  to  become  sapless. "—Nonconformist. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

AUTHOR  of  “THE  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY.”  By  A  Friend. 
Post  8 vo.  6s.  6d.  [Next  week . 


THE  HOUSE  of  RAYENSBURG  :  a  Tragedy. 

By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Flag,”  “  Livingstone  in 
Africa,”  Ac.  Small  8vo.  [Atorf  week. 


MONTENEGRO  :  its  People  and  their  History. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Denton,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Christians  of  Turkey.” 

Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  6s. 

“A  very  brilliant  little  book.  Feople  who  are  beginning  to  find  novels  tame  will  find  this 
the  reverse."— Church  Quarterly  Review. 

'*  As  a  brief  popular  account  of  Montenegro  past  and  present.  Mr.  Denton’s  is  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  English  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.”—  O' raphic. 

"The  history  of  Montenegro  is  one  long  epic  of  four  hundred  years.  No  man  is  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  Denton  to  give  its  details.  His  acquaintance  w:th  the  subject  and  his 

fervour  for  the  oppressed  races  of  Turkey  was  not  born  in  the  excitement  of  last  autumn . 

He  has  given  us  a  handbook  of  the  Black  Mountain,  which  may  serve  to  teach  us  what  manner 
of  country  it  is,  aud  what  manner  of  men  inhabit  it.”—  Guardian. 


ACROSS  AFRICA.  By  Commander  Cameron, 

R.N.,  C.B.  2  vols.  tlcmy  8vo.  with  200  Illustrations  from  the  Author's 
Sketches,  Maps,  Ac.,  32s. 

“  The  interest  is  genuine,  and  well  sustained  from  first  to  last." — Times. 

44  The  noblest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  geographical  exploration  in  our  time.  Not 
even  Livingstone’s  ‘Last  Journals’  can  approach  these  volumes  m  scientific  value.” 

.  i  thenceum. 

"As  a  scientific  explorer  he  stands  first  among  the  foremost  explorers  of  tropical  Africa. 

. An  achievement  which  wa<  as  bravely  and  gallantly  performed  as  it  is  now  efficiently 

aud  modestly  described." — Geographical  Magazine. 


THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE.  By  James  Geikie, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Purvey.  ^Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  much  new  Matter,  embodying  the  most  Recent  Discoveries, 
additional  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Ac.,  demy  8vo.  24s. 

“  This  book  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  Ice  Age.” —Saturday  Review. 


NATURE’S  TEACHINGS:  Human  Invention 

anticipated  by  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A..  Author  of  Homes 
Without  Hands,"  Ac.  I  handsome  vol.  detny  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

**  The  book  is  one  likely  to  attract  any  intelligent  reader,  whether  young  or  old,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations,  more  than  700  in  number,  assist  in  no  small  measure  the  argument  of  the  author. 
The  details  accumulated  show  the  fullness  with  which  Mr.  Wood  has  studied  his  subject,  and 
his  management  of  it  is  light  and  ph  asing,  The  style  is  attractive,  and  aptly  told  stories, 

personal  allusions,  with  interesting  reminiscences,  will  sustain  the  reader’s  attention . 

We  have  but  glanced  at  a  volume  which  deserves  to  be  read  carefully.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  reader  the  kind  of  interest  that  uttachcs  to  *  Nature’s  Teachings.’  ” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


A  BASKET  of  SUMMER  FRUIT.  Dedicated 

to  the  American  Evangelista  who  lately  visited  England.  By  Dora  Green- 
well.  Small  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

“  A  fine,  pious,  meditative  spirit  obtains  throughout. ” — Nonconformist. 

“  The  volume  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  edifying."— .John  Hull. 

"  The  book  will  be  particularly  iittractive  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  marvellously 
varying  phases  of  religious  experience,  aud  cannot  fail  to  be  both  profitable  and  stimulating.” 

Christian. 


ARITHMETIC,  for  Use  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.  Especially  helpful  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Students  preparing  for 
Examination.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Barter,  Science  and  Art  Colleges,  Plymouth. 
Crown  8vo.  320  pp.  3s.  6d. 


DALDY,  ISBISTER,  &  CO.,  5G  I.UDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


Published  this  day,  8vo.  with  Maps,  16s. 

GREAT  CAMPAIGNS: 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal  Military  Operations 
which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  from  1796  to  1870. 

Edited  from  the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  the  late 

Major  C.  ADAMS, 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges. 

By  Captain  C.  COOPER  KING, 

R.M.  Artillery  ;  Instructor  of  Tactics,  Royal  Military  College. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streetkh.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stone,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
•with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Rough  State. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  PICCADILLY.  LONDON,  W. ; 

Or  of  the  Author,  18  New  Bond  Street,  W, 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


**  Who  does  not  welcome  4  Temple  Bar'?”— JOHN  BULL. 

On  September  27,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCIII.,  for  OCTOBER  1877. 

CONTENTS : 

MRS.  EDWARDES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  ANNIR  Edwardks,  Author  of  "  Archie  Lovall," 

“  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fanhion,”  *c.  Chapter*  7—1*. 

2.  MRS.  JORDAN. 

3.  CLUBS. 

4.  A  LODGING  FOR  TIIE  NIGIIT. 

*.  WILLIAM  PITT. 

6.  BUNSEN  AND  D’AZEGLIO. 

7.  MRS.  CENTLI VRE’S  PLAYS. 

8.  LES  PI  EDS  MIGNONS. 

9.  "CHERRY  RIPEl”  By  Helen  Matheeb,  Author  of  "  Cornin’ Thro’ the  Rye.* 

Chapters  37—40. 

*«*  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers’,  price  Is.  each. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Crkmer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  rols.  crown  8vo. 

UXTDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  “  Success :  and  How  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  If  our  readers  are  in  search  of  an  extremely  interesting  story  in  pure  English,  told 
throughout  with  vigour  and  skill,  a  story,  too.  the  subject  and  surroundings  of  which  are 
original  and  unfamiliar,  by  all  meaus  let  them  have  recourse  to  4  Under  a  Charm.’  ’’ 

Morning  Pott. 

SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


TIIE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

"  *  The  Hon.  Miss  Ferrari!  ’  is  a  novel,  of  whose  cleverness  and  power  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  a  distinct  and  original  creation.  It  will  be  read,  and  will  make  its  mark,  and  we  almost 
thiuk  that  in  the  author  of  the  novel  the  successor  of  Lever  has  beeu  found," —  World. 


THE  BREAKING  of  the  STORM.  From 

the  German  of  Spielhagen,  by  Emily  and  Agnes  Stephenson.  3  vols. 
crown  Svo. 

"  We  must  pronounce  this  book  one  of  the  most  interesting  novels  which  of  late  have  fallen 
to  us  to  criticize." —  Vanity  Fair. 


A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  we  to  Visit 
Her?”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  [Just  ready. 


At  all  Booksellers’,  demy  Svo.  price  15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

MADAME  DE  STAAL  DE  LAUNAY. 

Written  by  HERSELF. 

Translated  by  SELINA  BATHURST. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  COMIN’  THRO'  THE  RYE.” 

THE  TOKEN  of  the  SILVER  LILY:  a 

Poem.  By  Helen  B.  Mathers.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  author  of  4  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye  ’  understands  the  art  of  telling  a  story. . ......There 

are  few  reader*  who  open  this  volume  who  will  not  follow  the  narrative  to  its  conclusion." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette . 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 


ROMANISM  AMONGST  THE  CLERGY. 


Svo.  6d. 

QUIS  CUSTODIET  CUSTODES ?  or,  ’Tis  Twelve 

Years  Since.  The  Substance  of  a  Debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  16th  June,  1865.  With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Eruby. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo,  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON: 

Historical,  Archaeological,  Architectural,  and  Picturesque 
Notes  suitable  for  the  Tourist, 

WITIIIK  A  CIRCLE  OF  TWELVE  MILES. 

To  which  are  added 

SPECIMENS  OF  SHORT  WALKING  EXCURSIONS  AND  VISITS  TO 
HATFIELD,  KNOLE,  ST.  ALBANS,  AND  WINDSOR. 

By  A  FELLOW  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

LONDON  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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Monthly,  price  Is. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXYI.  (for  OCTOBER). 

Contents  : 

1.  THE  DOMINIONS  OP  ODYSSEUS,  AND  THE  ISLAND  GROUP  OP  THE 

ODYSSEY".  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

2.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chapters  29—31. 

3.  A  NEW  MANUSCRIPT  OF  GEORGE  SAYILE,  First  Marquis  of  Halifax.  j 

By  the  Hon.  Hugh  F.  Elliot. 

4.  THE  COLOURS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS.  By  A.  R.  Wallace. 

II.— Plants. 

5.  GIBRALTAR  :  Fortress  or  Colony  ?  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

6.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UPSALA.  By  K.  M.  ThordSn, 

7.  LA  GRANDE  DAME  DE  L'ANCIEN  REGIME.  By  Lady  Augusta  CADOGAN. 
TITLE-PAGE,  CONTENTS,  &c. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustration  and  Map,  9s. 

^TRANSCAUCASIA  and  ARARAT.  Being 

Notes  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1S76.  By  James  Bi\yce, 
D.C.L.,  Author  of  “  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  of  SCIENCE: 

a  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
F.R.S  ,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d.  [This  day. 


T-TEAT  in  RELATION  to  STEAM  and  the 

STEAM-ENGINE.  An  Elementary  Treatise.  By  G.  Shann,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  4s.  6d.  [Just  ready, 

fTISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  COLONIES. 

By  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  Being  a  New  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for 
Schools,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman*  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  18mo.  with  Mars,  4s.  (id. 

[ This  day. 

PRIMER,  of  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING. 

By  Franklin  Taylor.  Edited  by  George  Grove.  ISmo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  Is.  [This  day. 


S^II AKSPERE  PRIMER.  By  Professor 

Dowden.  New  Volume  of  Literature  Primers,  edited  by  J.  R.  Green. 
ISmo.  Is.  [This  day. 


"ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  By  Professor 

A.  S.  Wilkins,  M  A.  New  Volume  of  Literature  Primers,  edited  by  J.  R. 
Green.  ISmo.  with  Illustrations,  Is. 


PUBLIC  PICTURE  GALLERIES  of 

EUROPE— A  HANDBOOK  to  ;  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
various  Schools  of  Painting,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Eighteenth, 
inclusive.  By  Kate  Thompson.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  most  convenient  summary  for  the  picture-loving  traveller,  inasnfuch 
as  it  answers  the  purpose  both  of  a  key  and  a  critical  guide  to  the  contents 

of  about  ninety  galleries  and  museums . It  points  out  the  best  works 

of  the  leading  masters  in  each  country,  and  gives  brief  historical  sketches 
of  the  respective  Schools  (not  forgetting  the  English)  down  to  the  18th 
century,  with  useful  chronological  tables  of  painters.  Following  the  lead 
of  this  excellent  manual,  the  visitor  to  any  collection  can  at  once  proceed, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  examination  of  the  paintings  most  worthy  of 
notice,  as  numbered  in  the  catalogue,  while  he  is  sure  to  obtain  much  valu¬ 
able  information  from  the  judicious  remarks  of  its  experienced  and  dis¬ 
criminating  author.”— Continental  Bradshaic. 


PROTEUS  ;  or,  Unity  in  Nature.  By  C.  B. 

Radcliffe,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Vital  Motion  as  a  Mode  of  Physical  Motion,” 
&c.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 


ENGLISH  PAST  and  PRESENT.  By  R.  C. 

Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  extra  fcp. 
8vo.  5s.  [This  day. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON'. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ME.  E.  D.  BLACKMOBE. 


On  September  28,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols. 

EREMA; 

Or,  My  Father’s  Sin. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  “  Lorna  Doonc,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  &c.  &c. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  S:  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

JOYCE.  By  Paulina  Biddulph.  1  vol. 

price  10s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD  &  SON’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

- - 

PAULINE.  By  L.  B.  Waleord,  Author  of 

“Mr.  Smith:  n  Part  of  his  Life.”  (Originally  pulilLhod  in  “Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine.”)  2  vols.  post  8vo.  17s.  [O/t  October  1. 


A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  Bv  George  Eliot. 

1  vol.  uniform  with  the  One  Volume  Edition  of  “  Middlemnrch,” 
price  7s.  (id.  [ Early  in  October. 


DITA.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 

Author  of  “Giannetto.”  [In  October. 


VOLTAIRE.  By  Colonel  E.  P>.  Hamley,  C.B. 

Being  the  Second  Volume  of  “  Foreign  <  lassies  for  English  Readers.” 
Vol.  I.  contains  DANTE.  By  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Crown 
Svo.  2s.  (id.  [ October  I. 


THE  CHEYELEY  NOVELS.  Containing 

the  First  Volume  of  “A  Modern  Minister.”  Large  8vo.  bound  iu 
cloth.  \_Oii  October  1. 


THE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late 

Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  “  Confessions  of  a  Thug,”  “Tara: 
a  Mahratta  Tale,”  &c.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  a  Preface 
by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  [In  October. 


THE  MOOR  and  THE  LOCH.  By  John 

Colquhomn.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

[In  October. 


MISS  MOLLY.  By  Beatrice  May  Butt. 

Crown  8vo.  Gs.  (id.  ;  Cheap  Edition,  2s. 


GREAT  CAMPAIGNS.  A  Succinct.  Account 

of  the  Principal  Military  Operations  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe 
from  171)0  to  1 870.  Edited,  from  the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  the 
late  Major  C.  Adams,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  Staff 
College,  by  Captain  C.  Cooper  King.  1  vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  with 
Maps,  16s. 


THE  BAIRD  LECTURE,  1876. 

THEISM.  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1876. 

By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Od. 


ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIS- 

TRY  and  GEOLOGY.  By  tlie  late  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston, 
of  Durham  ;  and  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland”,  &c.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  Present 
Time,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


THE  ANCIENT  LIFE  HISTORY  of  the 

EARTH  :  a  Comprehensive  Outline  of  the  Principles  and  Leading 
Facts  of  PaUeontologic  Science.  By  Henry  Ali.eyne  Nicholson, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  & c.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews;  Author  of  “Manual  of  Zoology,”  &c.  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  with  270  Engravings,  10s.  6d. 


ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY  and 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  Express  Reference  to  the  In¬ 
structions  recently  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  By 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackat,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,”  “  Elements  of  Modern  Geography,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  150,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 


A  BOOK  about  ROSES.  By  S.  Reynolds 

Hole.  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth,  with  a  Coloured  Frontispiece 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Franckliu,  7s.  6d. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  I  have  made  experiments  in  rose-culture 
on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  results,  I  rejo'ce  to  Know,  have  made  xny  book  more 
worthy  of  the  faith  and  favour  with  which  it  has  been  received. 


GRIFFITH  .V  FARRAN.  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 
PHILLirSON  (t  HOLDER,  CHESTER. 


I 
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2STEW  ELEMENTARY  BOOK  ON  PHYSICS, 
BY  PROFESSOR  EVERETT. 


Jnst  published,  16mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  cloth,  .Is.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOIv  of  PHYSICS. 

By  J.  D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.E.,  'Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast ;  Translator  and  Editor  of  Deschanel’s  “  Natural 
Philosophy,”  &c. 

“  This  excellent  little  work . Professor  Everett,  as  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  lms  in 

most  cases  exercised  great  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  materials.  The  wisdom  of  his  dis¬ 
cretion  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  lie  avoids  details  whilst  dwelling  on  general  principles  ;  nut 
cramming  the  beginner  with  a  multitude  of  facts,  but  rather  teaching  him  to  connect  a  few 

great  facts  together . Altogether  the  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ot  teachers 

who  really  desire  to  give  their  students  u  solid  groundwork  in  the  principles  of  physical 
science.”— rupular  Science  licviexv. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOTICE. — Will  be  ready  on  Thursday  next,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  3  Maps 
and  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  38s. 

CAPTAIN  FRED  BURNABY’S  NEW  WORK, 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

Medium  8vo.  illustrated  by  760  Wood  Engravings  and  3  Coloured  Plates, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Series  of  Problems,  cloth,  18s. 

DESCHANEL’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY: 

an  Elementary  Treatise  Translated  and  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions, 
by  J.  D.  EvERflrir.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Also,  separately,  in  Four  Parts,  limp  cloth,  each  4s.  Gd. 

Part  I.  MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  and  PNEUMATICS. 

Part  II.  HEAT. 

Part  III.  ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IY.  SOUND  and  LIGHT. 

“Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms  a  model  work 
for  a  class  in  experimental  physics.  ’—Saturday  Review. 


ASIA  MINOR. 


By  the  Author  of  cc  A  Ride  to  Khiva.” 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  AND  RIYINGTON. 


Shortly,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  30s. 

NEW  IRELAND. 

By  A.  M.  SULLIVAN,  M.P.  for  Louth. 

***  One  of  the  main  objects  which  the  Author  has  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
work  has  been  to  lay  before  England,  and  before  the  world,  a  true  and  faithful 
history  of  Ireland,  or  rather  a  series  of  picturesque  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
numerous  eventful  episodes  in  Ireland’s  career,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

Revised  and  enlarged,  fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

PRAXIS  PRIMARIA:  Progressive  Exercises 

in  the  Writing  of  Latin.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Islay 
Burns,  D.D.  Revised  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Public  School  Latin  Primer,” 
and  other  distinguished  Teachers. 

“  The  learned  will  scarcely  need  any  other  book  in  order  to  proceed  gradually  to  the  highest 
kind  of  Latin  prose  composition.” — Journal  of  Education. 

The  KEY  (supplied  to  Teachers  only),  3s.  6d. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


THE  LAND  of  BOLIVAR  ;  or,  War,  Peace, 

and  Adventure  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  By  T.  Mudie  Spence,  F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and  many  Illustrations,  cloth  extra, 
price  31s.  6d.  [In  the  press. 


NOTICE.— Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  leatherette  binding,  10s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  FISH  and  FISHING.  By  J.  J. 

Manley,  M.A. 

“  lie  has  a  page  for  every  day  in  the  year,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  one  amongst 
them.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  A  pleasant  and  attractive  volume.” — Graphic. 

“  Brightly  and  pleasuutly  written.” — John  Bull. 


HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  and  FISHING. 

Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 


DR.  OGILVIE’S  DICTIONARIES. 


2  large  vols.  including  the  Supplement,  imperial  Svo.  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  2,500  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  £4 ;  half  morocco,  £4  15s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY:  English, 

Technological,  and  Scientific.  On  the  basis  of  “  Webster’s  English  Dic¬ 
tionary."  With  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phra  es 
including  the  most  generally  used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms,  with  their 
Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation.  Also  a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms  and  Phrases  not  included  in  previous 
English  Dictionaries. 

“  The  best  Euglish  Dictionary  that  exists.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ADVENTURES  OF  A 
YOUNG  NATURALIST.” 

MY  RAMBLES  in  the  NEW  WORLD. 

By  Lucien  Biart.  Translated  by  Mary  de  Hauteville.  Crown  Svo.  fnl 
of  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 


TWO  ENTIRELY  NEW  WORKS  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

THE  CHILD  of  the  CAVERN ;  or,  Strange 

Doings  Underground.  Translated  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Square  cr  wn 
Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  [Ready. 


II 

Large  8vo.  illustrated  by  above  800  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  25s. ; 
half  morocco,  32s. 


HECTOR  SERYADAC;  or,  the  Career  of  a 

.Comet.  Large  post  Svo.  full  of  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  10s.  Gd. 

[Shortly. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DIC- 

TIONARY  :  Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  Based  on 
Webster,  the  “  Imperial  Dictionary,”  and  other  Authorities.  The  Pronun¬ 
ciation  adapted  to  the  best  Modern  Usage.  By  Richard  Cull,  F.S.A. 

“Next  to  the  more  costly  ‘Imperial,’  the  very  best  dictionary  that  has  yet  been  compiled.” 

London  Review. 


Ill 

Imperial  lGmo.  with  about  300  Engravings  on  Wood,  cloth,  red 
edges,  7s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTION- 

ARY  :  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  In  which  the  Words 
are  traced  to  their  ultimate  Sources,  the  Root  or  Primary  Meaning  inserted, 
and  tlic  other  Meanings  given  fully,  according  to  the  best  usage. 

“  This  is  the  best  etymological  dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within  moderate  compass.” 

Spectator. 


IV 

Imperial  16mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

DR.  OGILVIE’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY: 

an  English  Dictionary,  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory. 
Abri<  l'_  d  from  the  Student’s  English  Dictionary,”  by  the  Author. 

“  The  *ynv/i  Weal  part  of  the  work  is  well  done,  the  pronunciation  is  clearly  and  correctly 
indicated,  and  the  explanations,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  clear  and  precise.”— Athenaeum. 


LONDON' :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


THE  BLUE  BANNER  ;  or,  the  Adventures 

of  a  Mussulman,  a  Christian,  and  a  Pagan.  By  Leon  Cahun.  1  vol.  square 
crown  8vo.  with  7G  Woodcuts,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  [Ready. 


THE  TWO  SUPERCARGOES.  ByW.H.G. 

Kingston.  Square  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

[Ready. 


NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  CHILDREN.  By  Dutton 

Cook.  3  toIs. 


A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  STORY.  3  vols. 


FOR  THIS  CAUSE.  ByR.  Thynne.  3  vols-. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

FOR  THE  COMING  SEASON. 


IMPORTANT  VOLUME  OF  ETCHINGS. 

CONTEMPORARY  ART:  Etchings  from 

Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign  Artists.  Edited,  with 
Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyns  Cauk.  Folio,  cloth  extra,  31s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE:  Etchings  from  his  Works, 

by  WirxJAM  Bell  Scott.  With  Descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound  boards, 
India  proofs,  21s. 

CHRISTMAS  CANTERS;  or,  Sketches  in  the 

Shires.  By  G.  Bowers.  Oblong  4to.  half-bound  boards,  21s. 

THE  ART  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 

Haweis,  Author  of  44  Chaucer  for  Children.”  Square  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  106.  Gd. 

NORTH  ITALIAN  FOLK.  By  Mrs.  Comyns 

Carr.  Square  8vo.  with  Illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

SPENSER  for  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry. 

Crown  4to.  with  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J.  Morgan,  cloth  gilt, 
price  10s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  Chaucer  for  Children.”) 

MYTHS  and  MARVELS  of  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  “  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.”  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

THOREAU  :  his  Life  and  Aims.  A  Study. 

By  H.  A.  Page.  Small  8vo.  with  Portraits,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  SCHOOL  of  SPIAKSPERE.  Including 

“  The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stnkeley,”  with  a  New  Life  of 
Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources;  “A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,”  with 
Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  “  N  body  and  S  )mebody  ;  ”  “  His- 
triomastix,”  “Jack  Drum's  E'tertaineraent,”  “  The  Prodigal  Son,”  “  Fuire 
Em.”  &c.  Edited,  with  Intr.  ductions  and  Notes,  by  Richaud  Simpson.  With 
an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  18s. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  HITHERTO  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS. 

PROSE  and  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical, 

and  Sentimental,  by  THOMAS  MOORE.  Chiefly  from  the  Author’s  MSS.,  and 
all  hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

This  Volume  is  mainly  derived  from  manuscript  sources,  and  consists 
entirely  of  inedited  and  uncollected  pieces  in  prose  and  verse;  The  Note 
Books  and  Common-place  Books  of  Thomas  Moore,  together  v/itli  a  large 
mass  of  correspondence  and  the  original  draughts  and  manuscripts  of  his 
principal  writings,  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
publishers,  and  Mere  found  on  examination  to  yield  so  much  matter  of  per¬ 
manent  literary  interest  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  place  them  beyond 
reach  or  chance  of  loss  in  case  of  the  future  dispersion  of  these  autographs. 
No  piece,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  appears  in  this  volume  which  has  already 
appeared  in  any  of  the  editions  of  his  collected  works. 

MR.  SWINBURNE’S  NEW  WORK. 

POEMS  and  BALLADS.  Second  Series.  By 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE  PLAYS  and  POEMS  of  CYRIL 

TOURNEUR.  Edited,  with  Critical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Churton  Collins.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  hoards,  18s.;  large  paper  copies 
(only  50  printed),  36s. 

LAMB’S  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  and 

PRINCE  DORUS.  Carefully  reprinted  from  the  unique  copies  recently 
discovered.  Small  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PROMETHEUS  the  FIRE-GIVER:  an 

attempted  Restoration  of  the  lost  First  Part  of  the  Trilogy  of  iEschylus. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  TAINE’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURB. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  H.  A.  Taine.  Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  Van  Laun.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  15s. 

The  Library  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  30s.,  may  also  be  had. 

A  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Ram- 

bosson,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  ami  a  beautifully 
executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  cloth  gilt,  7b.  6d. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  ARCHITECTURAL 

STYLES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A  Roskngartbn  by  W.  Collett- 
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THE  WAR. 

THE  confident  rumours  of  mediation  to  be  ari'anged 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Andrassy  are 
succeeded  by  equally  positive  statements  that  no  proposal 
of  the  kind  was  made  at  Salzburg.  In  such  cases  pro¬ 
bability  is  a  better  guide  than  diplomatic  gossip.  Although 
it  was  difficult  to  withhold  credence  from  reports  which 
seemed  to  rest  on  good  authority,  it  was  thought  strange 
that  an  intervention  should  be  suggested  which  would  at 
.the  present  moment  almost  certainly  fail.  A  German  offer 
of  mediation  would  have  been  made  in  the  interest  and 
probably  at  the  request  of  Russia;  and  yet  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  his  advisers  must  be  aware  that  they  could 
hope  for  no  concessions  on  the  part  of  Turkey  ;  and  they 
could  scarcely  make  peace  when  they  had  obtained  no  ap¬ 
parent  advantage  either  for  Russia  or  for  their  clients  in 
the  Turkish  provinces.  It  is  probable  that  the  Salzburg 
interview  was  suggested  by  reasons  of  courtesy,  and  that 
it  had  no  considerable  result.  Circumstances  have  facili¬ 
tated  the  expectant  policy  of  Austria  by  adjourning  the 
necessity  of  decision.  The  Emperor  Francis  perhaps  shares 
the  leaning  to  Russia  which  is  common  among  the  abso¬ 
lutist  party  and  the  military  aristocracy  ;  but  he  must  be  well 
aware  that  his  German  subjects  are  jealous  of  the  progress 
of  Russia,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  make  no  secret  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  Turks.  Meetings  and  speeches  at 
Pesth  may  perhaps  not  greatly  influence  the  Imperial 
policy  ;  but  the  wishes  of  Hungary  cannot  be  disregarded. 
It  is  easy  and  convenient  to  maintain  neutrality  while  the 
Turks  are  fighting'  the  battle  of  Austria  as  well  as  their 
own.  The  German  Government  is  more  cordially  allied 
with  Russia ;  but  nothing  has  occurred  to  induce  Prince 
Bismarck  to  risk  the  life  of  his  favourite  Pomeranian  recruit. 
The  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  revival  of  diplomatic 
activity.  It  would  be  as  useless  to  propose  a  compro¬ 
mise  to  the  belligerents  as  to  require  them  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  lately  urged 
the  Sultan  to  agree,  when  opportunity  occurs,  to  terms  of 
peace  which  may  be  acceptable  to  Russia.  If  the  rumour 
is  well  founded,  the  Austrian  communication  may  perhaps 
have  been  a  result  of  the  Salzburg  interview ;  but  the 
•details  of  the  statement  suggest  a  suspicion  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  untrue.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  Count  Andrassy 
.should  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  dwell  on  the  necessity 
of  satisfying  the  amour  propre,  or,  in  other  -words,  the 
wounded  vanity,  of  Russia.  It  is  still  more  improbable 
•that  he  should  instruct  the  Ambassador  to  state  that,  if 
any  serious  disaster  befelthe  Russian  arms,  Germany  would 
intervene  as  a  principal  in  the  war.  If  Prince  Bismarck 
had  resolved  on  a  shameless  act  of  violence,  he  would  not 
publish  his  intentions  through  an  Austrian  channel.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  pretension  of  Russia  to  undertake  a 
war  of  invasion  with  immunity  from  the  consequences  is 
supported  by  reckless  English  partisans.  The  holiest  of 
wars,  which  began  wdth  the  pretext  of  relieving  oppressed 
Christians  in  Turkey,  is  to  be  continued,  according  to  the 
admirers  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Emperor.  Any  still  more  immoral  doctrine 
which  might  be  devised  in  excuse  of  a  sanguinary  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  accepted  with  equal  readiness  by  the  pro¬ 
fessed  advocates  of  universal  peace.  It  is  too  probable  that 
the  German  Government,  which  never  affected  philan¬ 
thropic  tenderness,  may  really  sympathize  with  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  Russian  hopes.  But  it  will  be  prudent  to 


suspend  belief  in  the  statement  that  the  lives  of  Pomera¬ 
nian  recruits  and  other  German  soldiers  are  to  be  sacrificed 
in  vindication  of  the  military  reputation  of  Russia. 

The  Russians  at  last  openly  recognize  the  necessity  or 
probability  of  a  second  year’s  campaign.  Large  pre¬ 
parations  are  made  for  the  establishment  of  winter 
quarters  either  in  Bulgaria  or  Roumania,  or  probably  in 
both  provinces.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  an  unnecessary 
war  would  never  have  been  commenced  if  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise  had  been  rightly  appreciated  ;  but,  after  the 
disasters  of  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  future  efforts  will  be  made  to  retrieve  the  reputation 
of  the  Russian  army.  The  Government  will  have  grave 
financial  difficulties  to  encounter  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  doubt  that  a  great  Empire  can  maintain  a  two  years’ 
war  against  an  adversary  far  inferior  in  resources.  Con¬ 
fident  expectations  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Turks 
may  be  checked  by  recollection  of  the  analogous  history 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  For  two  years  the  Con¬ 
federates  repeatedly  defeated  the  Northern  armies,  although 
the  course  of  the  war  was  not  absolutely  uniform.  It  was 
said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  once  declared  that  the  Confederates 
must  have  a  million  of  men  in  the  field,  because  he  found 
that  with  half  that  number  his  own  troops  were  out¬ 
numbered  in  every  battle.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war 
the  Southern  armies  began  to  display  signs  of  exhaustion, 
while  every  successive  levy  increased  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  North.  At  the  same  time,  a  process  of 
natural  selection  had  brought  to  the  front  rank  generals 
-who  had  been  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and 
Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  and  Sheridan,  though  perhaps 
none  of  them  were  equal  to  Lee,  were  capable  of  profiting 
by  their  great  opportunities.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a 
second  campaign  in  the  East  may,  through  the  operation 
of  the  same  causes,  be  followed  by  similar  results.  Russia 
is  incomparably  richer  than  Turkey,  and  far  more 
populous ;  and  there  must,  among  thousands  of  officers,  be 
some  competent  commanders.  The  cessation  of  active 
hostilities  during  the  winter  will  facilitate  changes  which 
the  Emperor  may  for  personal  reasons  be  unwilling  to 
make  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  fortune  of  war  during  the  present  campaign  is 
still  uncertain ;  but  the  latest  considerable  success  on 
either  side  has  been  obtained  by  the  Turks.  It  is  now 
known,  on  the  authority  of  a  Russian  official  bulletin, 
that  the  great  convoy  which  was  despatched  to  Plevna 
has  reached  its  destination.  This  event  has  produced 
gi'eat  discouragement  and  discontent  in  the  Russian  army. 
Moreover,  the  cold  and  rain  have  already  caused  a 
great  deal  of  sickness.  Osman  Pasha  has  both  established 
his  character  as  an  able  and  resolute  commander, 
and  done  invaluable  service  to  his  country.  If  it  is 
true  that  Suleiman  Pasha’s  almost  treasonable  obstinacy 
represents  a  Palace  intrigue  at  Constantinople,  the  mean¬ 
ness  and  imbecility  of  the  Government  contrast  strangely 
with  the  unsurpassed  heroism  of  the  people  which  is  the 
same  with  the  army.  The  thousands  of  men  ^vho  have 
been  uselessly  sacrificed  in  the  Shipka  Pass  would  havo 
insured  the  safety  of  Plevna.  The  story  of  a  great  Turkish 
victory  in  front  of  Biela  is  not  creditable  to  the  prudence 
of  a  Correspondent  who  hastily  accepted  a  vague  rumour 
as  true.  The  more  authentic  narrative  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  bravery  of  Turkish  soldiers,  and,  until 
more  detailed  information  is  received,  it  would  be  prema¬ 
ture  to  accuse  the  commanders  of  rashness.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  movements  of  Mehemet  Ali  have  been 
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slow  and  cautions ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  he  would 
hastily  attack  positions  which  he  has  allowed  the  enemy 
ample  time  to  fortify.  The  most  brilliant  of  the  many 
able  writers  who  are  as  eye-witnesses  recording  from  day  to 
day  the  history  of  the  war  has  lately  published,  with  sin¬ 
gular  boldness,  the  conclusions  which  he  has  formed  from 
his  experience  as  a  resident  in  the  Russian  camp 
and  a  spectator  of  the  most  important  battles.  His  strong 
and  unconcealed  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Russia  adds 
weight  to  his  comments  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  army. 
In  condemning  the  incapacity  of  the  chief  officers  and  of 
the  general  staff,  he  says  that  he  has  not  spoken  with  a 
single  officer  who  does  not  regard  success  as  hopeless  while 
the  headquarter  staff  remains  unchanged  ;  and  he  predicts 
that  half  the  army  will  be  invalided  soon  after  the  bad 
weather  really  sets  in.  A  more  significant  statement  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Russian  troops  were  from  the  first 
inferior  to  their  adversaries.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Turks  excel  the  Russians  in  drill,  in  discipline,  and  in 
tactics,  much  injustice  must  have  been  done  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  officers.  One  of  the  bravest  races  of  the  world  may 
perhaps  fight  without  skilled  guidance,  but  fortifications 
are  not  designed  and  executed,  nor  are  difficult  manoeuvres 
performed  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  except  under 
officers  who  have  mastered  the  details  of  their  profession. 
Tor  the  present  'it  is  expedient  to  suspend  a  decided  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  comparative  aptitude  for  war  of  the  two  belli¬ 
gerents. 

The  Servians  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sus¬ 
pended  their  proposed  declaration  of  war  until  Russian 
victories  render  it  safe  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise.  The 
prolonged  neutrality  of  Greece  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
more  complicatedreasons.  Mr.  Gi,  a  D  st  0  N  E  h  as  a  1 1  a  s  1 1  h  ou  gh  t 
proper  to  contradict  the  statement  that  he  had,  in  a  letter 
to  a  merchant  at  Constantinople,  urged  the  Greeks  to  de¬ 
clare  war.  His  letter,  it  seems,  contained  no  advice  of  the 
kind ;  and  it  was  written,  not  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  but  during  the  sittings  of  the  Conference.  The 
inaccurate  statement  of  which  he  now  complains  would 
have  attracted  less  attention  if  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had 
not  apparently  confirmed  it.  He  was  not  bound  to  notice 
the  rumour,  but  when  he  mentioned  it  without  contradic¬ 
tion  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  admitted  its 
accuracy.  In  his  earlier  letter  he  merely  said  that 
he  had  written  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  paper 
published  in  the  Contemporary  Uavieio ;  yet  a  letter 
written  to  a  Greek  during  the  war  might  have  been 
culpably  indiscreet  although  it  contained  only  the  opinions 
which  had  been  unobjectionably  expressed  in  an  English 
periodical.  It  is  odd  that  a  master  of  clear  oral  exposition 
should  be  habitually  ambiguous  in  print.  The  Greek  cor¬ 
respondent  contributed  his  share  to  the  confusion  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  he  had  only  shown  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  two 
or  three  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  which  were  not  perfectly 
intelligible  to  himself  in  consequence  of  his  defective 
knowledge  of  English.  It  was  not  impossible  that  any 
letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  should  contain  obscure  passages  ; 
but  it  now  appears  that  the  letter  was  written  not  in 
Euglish,  but  in  French.  If  an  explanation  was  necessary, 
it  might  as  well  have  been  given  some  weeks  ago. 


M.  THIERS’S  ADDRESS. 

ITT  is  seldom  that  a  man  as  old  as  M.  Thiers  was  dies  so 
JL  absolutely  in  harness.  The  address  which  M.  Mignet 
has  now  published  was  to  have  received  his  last  touches  on 
the  very  day  of  his  death.  Another  revision  might  have 
given  it  some  additional  felicities  of  expression,  but  could 
not  have  strengthened  its  general  texture.  M.  Thiers  was 
never  more  successful  in  attack  or  more  dexterous  in  de¬ 
fence.  Under  his  skilful  hand  the  late  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  becomes  a  kind  of  Parliamentary  Una,  too  innocent 
and  spotless  for  this  rough  world.  Yet  M.  Thiers  was  too 
cunning  an  artist  not  to  have  a  foundation  in  nature  for 
every  charm  that  he  put  upon  his  canvas.  If  it  were 
possible  for  critics  of  the  type  of  M.  de  Broglie  or  M.  de 
Fourtou  to  be  just  towards  opponents,  they  might  remember 
that,  if  the  dissolved  Chamber  was  more  Radical  than  they 
liked,  it  was  infinitely  less  Radical  than  it  might  fairly 
have  been  expected  to  be.  When  the  elections  of  last  year 
went  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Republican  party,  there 
was  real  room  for  uneasiness  as  to  the  use  they  might 
make  of  their  victory.  M.  Thiers  knew  the  advantages 


of  contrast  too  well  to  let  this  circumstance  go  unim¬ 
proved.  He  sets  out  at  full  length  all  the  foolish  things 
that  the  late  Chamber  might  have  done,  and  owns 
with  engaging  candour  that  he  himself  thought  it 
very  likely  that  it  would  do  them.  He  was  not 
easy,  he  says,  as  to  finance,  as  to  the  army,  as  to  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State,  as  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Chamber  towards  the  Senate,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  interfere  in  foreign  affairs.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  the  points  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  completely  reassured  M.  Thiers  are  precisely  the  points- 
about  which  Marshal  MacMaiion  declared  himself  so  alarmed 
that  he  could  not  allow  the  Chamber  to  sit  out  the  Session. 
The  dissolution  was  resolved  on  because  the  Marshal. 
thought  it  needful  to  interpose  some  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  revolutionary  ideas.  In  no  other  way  could  he  prevent 
the  Radicals  from  upsetting  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
the  organization  of  the  army,  the  temporal  fabric  of  the 
Church,  the  harmonious  working  of  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  the  good  esteem  in  which  France  is. 
held  among  foreign  Governments.  The  fears  which  tor¬ 
mented  the  Marshal  at  "the  end  of  the  late  Chamber’s  life 
are  those  which  made  M.  Thiers  uncomfortable  when  it 
was  just  beginning  life.  The  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  that  M.  Thiers  could  grow  wiser  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  experience,  whereas  when  an  idea  has  once  found  its. 
way  into  the  Marshal’s  brain  there  is  no  possibility  of  dis- 
lodgingit.  If  Marshal  MAcMAHONhad  dissolved  the  Chamber 
before  it  had  begun  its  labours,  it  would  have  been  a  sensi¬ 
ble  and  statesmanlike  measure  compared  with  the  one  he 
has  actually  taken.  In  the  first  instance,  there  was  at  least- 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Chamber  might  go  wrong  upon 
some  or  all  of  these  points ;  whereas  by  the  time  that  the 
dissolution  had  been  determined  on,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber  had  shown  that  all  alarms  of  the  kind  were  abso¬ 
lutely  baseless.  These  Radical  deputies  rejected  an  income- 
tax,  they  kept  the  five  years’  term  of  service  for  the  army, 
they  raised  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  they  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  in  the  Budget,  they  remained 
severely  silent  about  foreign  affairs.  If  they  had  known 
beforehand  the  charges  which  the  Marshal  was  going  to 
bring  against  them,  they  could  not  have  disproved  them 
more  completely.  They  took  his  terrors  one  by  one,  and 
showed  that  they  were  the  mere  creations  of  his  fancy. 
Unfortunately  the  Marshal,  having  once  persuaded  himself 
that  the  country  is  in  danger  from  the  Chamber,  cannot  be 
got  to  see  that,  in  truth,  it  is  in  danger  only  from  himself. 
It  did  not  matter  what  the  deputies  did ;  every  step  was 
set  down  as  Radical  before  it  was  taken. 

When  M.  Thiers  has  disposed  of  the  dissolution,  he  finda 
an  equally  productive  field  for  censure  in  the  measures 
which  have  followed  the  dissolution.  The  position  of  the 
authors  of  the  i6th  of  May  was  technically  a  sound  one. 
They  asserted  that  the  late  Chamber  did  not  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  France,  and  that  they  had  accordingly  convoked  the 
electors  in  order  that  the  nation  might  make  its  will 
known.  Under  these  circumstances  two  things  were 
especially  necessary — first,  that  this  expression  of  the 
national  will  should  be  arrived  at  promptly  ;  secondly,  that 
it  should,  so  far  as  was  possible,  be  both  a  free  and  an  in¬ 
telligent  expression.  How  far,  asks  M.  Thiers,  has  the 
action  of  the  Government  fulfilled  these  requirements  ? 
Ordinarily  speaking,  an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  days 
between  the  dissolution  and  the  elections  has  been  thought 
sufficient, and  onceonly  weresomanyas  sixty  days  interposed. 
Marshal  MacMaiion’s  Government  has  taken  the  extreme 
period  of  three  months,  and  by  a  more  than  doubtful  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  has  contrived  to  lengthen  even  this 
already  prolonged  term.  In  spite  of  their  pi’ofessed  anxiety 
to  know  what  the  country  thought  of  the  late  Chamber,  they 
have  put  off  making  the  discovery  to  the  latest  possible  date. 
When  the  nation  is  about  to  be  consulted,  it  seems  only 
decent  that  no  barrier  should  be  set  up  in  the  way  of  its  hear¬ 
ing  what  there  is  to  be  said  on  all  sides  about  the  issue  sub- 
mitted  to  it.  The  desire  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  to  restrict  the  free  circulation  of  thought  at 
every  point.  The  sale  of  newspapers  is  stopped  so  far  as  the 
Administration  has  the  power  of  stopping  it,  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  electors  shall  hear 
nothing  except  the  Ministerial  view  of  the  situation.  Even 
with  all  these  precautions  the  Cabinet  does  not  pretend  to 
trust  the  electors.  It  contemplates  the  possible  return  of 
a  hostile  Chamber,  and  allows  its  organs  to  announce 
that  in  that  case  fresh  dissolutions  will  be  resorted  to  until 
1880  releases  the  Marshal  from  his  obligations  to  the 
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existing  Constitution.  It  is  true  the  Constitution  does  not 
forbid  these  repeated  dissolutions,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  it  never  contemplated  a  Government  being  so 
mad  as  to  resort  to  them.  And  even  if  the  Constitution 
did  forbid  them,  what  would  this  matter  to  men  who  are 
prepared  to  collect  taxes  which  have  only  been  voted  by 
the  Senate,  or  which  have  never  been  voted  at  all  ?  Ho  one 
would  have  dared  to  suggest  this  under  M.  Poligxac,  or 
under  Napoleon  III.  What  was  held  impossible  under  ab¬ 
solute  Monarchies  is  treated  as  possible  and  even  easy 
under  a  nominal  Republic.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  de¬ 
graded  France  to  a  constitutional  level  below  that  of  the 
Turks.  Even  at  Constantinople  elementary  principles  of 
constitutional  government  are  not  denied  in  set  terms. 
There  is  only  one  crime  that  the  Marshal  and  his  advisers 
have  not  committed,  the  crime  of  proclaiming  a  state  of 
siege,  and  summoning  the  electors  to  vote  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  councils  of  war ;  and  even  this  has  been  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  its  friends  and  supporters. 

M.  Thiers  never  spoke  more  wisely  than  in  the  pas¬ 
sionate  warning  he  gives  to  all  true  Conservatives  not  to 
be  led  away  by  the  fatal  notion  that  France  is  perishing 
and  needs  to  be  saved.  Again  and  again  he  reminds  them 
this  has  been  said  ;  and  again  and  again  it  is  not  France 
that  has  perished,  but  those  who  have  pretended  to  save 
her.  Charles  X.  thought  that  she  was  perishing,  but  it 
was  only  his  own  throne  that  fell.  Louis  Philippe  thought 
that  France  would  perish  if  thirty  or  forty  thousand  more 
of  his  subjects  were  admitted  to  the  electorate  ;  but  it  was 
only  constitutional  royalty  that  his  resistance  overthrew. 
Napoleon  III.  plunged  France  into  war  in  order  to  save  her 
from  perishing  of  too  much  liberty  in  peace  ;  and,  again, 
all  that  perished  was  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  make  another  experiment  ?  Three  times  since  the 
Revolution  Monarchy  has  been  set  up  in  France,  and  three 
times  it  has  fallen.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  a  true  Con¬ 
servative  to  abandon  the  hopeless  effort,  and  to  build  up 
that  Conservative  Republic  which  would  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  by  this  time  if  the  heirs  of  the  extinct 
Monarchies  had  not  come  to  trouble  the  public 
mind  with  their  senseless  and  criminal  threats  ?  M. 
'Thiers  states  the  legal  alternative  that  lies  before  the 
Marshal  quite  as  plainly  as  M.  Gambetta.  When  the 
•elections  have  been  held,  the  issue  between  the  President 
and  the  late  Chamber  will  have  been  decided,  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  will  of  the  nation  will  be  resistance  to  the 
Constitution.  Such  resistance  would  be  an  act  of  usurpa¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  President,  and  would  be  properly 
dealt  with  by  impeachment.  This  argument  would  have 
received  additional  force  if  M.  Thiers  had  lived  to  lead  the 
Opposition  in  the  character  of  an  Opposition  candidate  for 
Marshal  MacMauon’s  office  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  have  very  great  weight  with  the 
aiation  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


THE  TRADES-UNION  CONGRESS. 

THE  Trades-Union  Congress  at  Leicester  has  pursued 
soberly  and  steadily  its  main  object  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  working  class,  for  the  most  part  against 
employers,  and  indirectly  against  consumers  or  general 
society.  It  has  been  truly  stated  that  outrages  of  the  worst 
kind  have  become  much  rarer  than  in  former  times,  though 
not  by  reason  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Unions. 
Perhaps  the  workmen  have  been  in  some  degree  conciliated 
by  the  liberal  provisions  of  modern  legislation  ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  promoters  of  Trade-Unions 
are  not  opposed  on  principle  to  the  coercion  of  dissidents. 
One  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Congress  consisted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  vote  of  sympathy  for  a  workman  who 
was  lately  convicted  of  intimidation.  It  was  of  course 
suggested  that  the  conviction  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence ;  but  it  has  long  been  the  wholesome  English 
practice  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  proper  tri¬ 
bunals  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  persons  ;  and  it 
may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  Congress  intended  to 
express  approval  of  the  very  act  which  was  held  by  a  court 
of  justice  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law.  If  no  intimidation 
had  been  practised  or  attempted,  the  object  of  sympathy 
would  not  have  established  a  claim  either  to  praise  or  to 
censure.  It  is  notorious  that  men  on  strike  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  limits  which  have  been  defined 
by  the  law.  When  they  transgress  the  boundary,  although 
they  become  liable  to  legal  penalties,  they  may  confidently 


rely  on  the  approval  of  their  associates.  The  Congress  was 
more  legitimately  occupied  in  proposing  that  employers 
should  be  made  civilly  liable  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
one  workman  by  the  negligence  of  another.  The  question 
is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  will  be  well  if 
some  compromise  between  conflicting  interests  can  be 
devised.  Where  the  injury  can  be  traced  to  defective 
machinery  or  appliances,  or  even  to  the  appointment  of 
incompetent  agents,  it  seems  fair  that  the  master  should 
be  responsible.  The  contention  of  the  workmen  for  a 
change  in  the  genei’al  law  is  weakened  by  the  close  com¬ 
bination  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate.  The  Unions  exercise  in  many  cases  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  selection  of  workmen ;  and  the 
care  which  is  exercised  in  preventing  accidents  will  not  be 
increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  master,  who  is 
regarded  as  a  stranger,  if  not  as  an  adversary,  will  be  a 
chief  sufferer  by  negligence.  The  workman  mentioned  by 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  was  not  paid  to  think,  would 
probably  also  hold  that  he  was  not  paid  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  lives  or  limbs  of  his  associates,  or  about  the 
purse  of  his  employer. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  deliberations  to  strangers, 
if  not  to  the  members  of  the  Congress,  was  the  thoughtful 
Essay  of  Mr.  Brassey  on  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  It  was  creditable  to  tho  managers  of  the  Congress 
that  they  should  invite  an  impartial  adviser  to  address 
them  ;  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Brassey,  though  he  is  not  himself 
engaged  in  business,  might  not  have  been  suspected  of 
sharing  the  prejudices  of  employers.  In  return  for  the 
compliment  Mr.  Brassey  could  not,  with  good  taste  or  with 
due  courtesy,  have  spoken  strongly  agaiust  the  theory  or 
practice  of  his  audience.  He  wisely  declined  to  discuss 
the  utility  of  Trade-Unions,  which,  whether  they  are 
beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  community,  both  exist  and 
exercise  considerable  powers.  Moral  disapprobation  of  trade 
combinations  would  be  useless  even  if  it  had  not  become 
obsolete.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  insist  on  favourable 
conditions  before  he  agrees  to  serve  an  employer,  it  follows 
that  he  is  entitled  to  combine  with  others  for  the  more 
effectual  attainment  of  his  object.  The  economic  advantage 
to  the  workmen  is  still  open  to  discussion  ;  but  those  who 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  adverse  to  the  system  have  no  power 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  combination.  Large  bodies 
of  workmen  ai’o  convinced  of  the  utility  of  Unions ;  and 
they  naturally  act  on  their  convictions.  In  this,  as  in  some 
other  cases,  might  is  equivalent  to  right.  The  advocates 
of  the  system  habitually  abstain  from  noticing  the  many 
instances  in  which  combined  workmen  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  industi’y  on  which  they  depend.  The  strike 
of  some  years  ago  drove  the  business  of  shipbuilding  from 
the  Thames,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
strike  and  the  consequent  lock-out  may  have  the  same 
result  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  natural  prejudice  which  affects  consumers  who 
are  neither  employers  nor  workmen.  To  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  Trade- Unions  are  practically,  and  sometimes  deli¬ 
berately,  both  hostile  and  injurious. 

Mr.  Brassey  probably  gratified  the  members  of  the 
Congress  by  his  statistical  proofs  that  high  wages  are  not 
in  themselves  incompatible  with  cheap  production.  The 
export  of  English  manufactures  is  greatly  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  European  country,  although  the  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  in  England  than  on  the  Continent.  Again, 
American  workmen,  though  their  wages  are  still  higher, 
work  longer  hours,  and  in  some  instances  produce  more 
than  English  artisans.  Ranid  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages 
seem  to  produce  injurious  consequences  in  all  industrial 
districts.  Mr.  Brassey  referred  to  the  case  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town  in  Saxony,  where  a  few  years  ago  wages 
were  suddenly  doubled,  while  the  cost  of  living  increased 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  When  the  reaction  arrived, 
wages  were  necessarily  reduced,  but  the  price  of  food  was 
maintained;  and  a  foreign  visitor  found  that  a  resort 
to  the  use  of  horseflesh  had  been  a  relief  to  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  inflation  of  trade  in  England  three  or  four 
years  ago  undoubtedly  impaired  both  the  quantity  aud 
the  quality  of  work.  Men  who  could  earn  in  three 
days  the  amount  which  had  before  represented 
the  labour  of  a  week  were  tempted  to  idleness, 
and  in  some  cases  to  extravagance ;  but  it  is  useless 
to  deprecate  inconveniences  which  will  under  the 
same  conditions  almost  certainly  recur.  It  is  not  less 
probable  that  capitalists  will  equally  fail  to  profit 
by  the  warning  of  recent  experience.  Mr.  Brassey  attri- 
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butes  the  stagnation  of  trade  principally  to  the  glut  which 
was  produced  by  the  reckless  investments  in  branches  of 
industry  which  had  been  found  temporarily  lucrative.  At 
the  same  time  he  reminded  the  Congress  that  the  rate  of 
income  derived  from  railways  and  similar  undertakings 
showed  that  trade  profits  were  at  present  extremely  low. 
He  pointed  out  the  danger  of  driving  capital  abroad  to 
countries  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  and  profit 
was  higher  by  a  third  or  a  half.  The  whole  address  well 
deserves  careful  study,  nor  can  it  be  appreciated  by  the  aid 
of  abridgment  or  of  extracts. 

It  would  be  invidious  and  unjust  to  examine  whether  the 
doctrines  of  English  Trade  Unions  have  any  common 
element  with  the  destructive  projects  of  the  Congress  of 
Ghent.  In  England,  if  not  in  other  countries,  publicity 
imposes  a  salutary  check  on  the  avowal  of  revolutionary 
and  anarchical  opinions.  The  intelligent  artisans  assembled 
at  Leicester  have  also  a  certain  self-respect  which  inclines 
them  to  express  even  questionable  theories  in  plausible  lan¬ 
guage.  Irish  workmen  of  the  lowest  class  are  perhaps 
simpler  and  more  faithful  interpreters  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  selfishness  of  labour.  The  men  employed  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  have  lately 
struck,  not  only  for  wages,  but  for  the  dismissal  of  a  few 
Englishmen  employed  on  the  line.  The  mutineers  have, 
never  heard  of  the  pact  of  solidarity  ;  and  they  would  under¬ 
stand  the  phrase  even  less  than  the  rest  of  the  w'orld. 
It  is  possible  that  fugitives  from  American  justice  may 
have  suggested  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  the  railway  riots  have  conferred  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  A  fortnight  ago  the  milesmen  and 
gangers  employed  on  the  permanent  way  left  their  work 
without  previous  notice  or  complaint  of  any  grievance.  A 
deputation  of  their  number  demanded  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  large  increase  of  wages,  a  diminution  of  time, 
lull  payment  during  the  time  of  strike,  and  the  dismissal 
of  four  Englishmen  named  in  the  document.  A  note  was 
appended  that — “We  the  undersigned  is  not  auterized  to 
“  make  any  further  consessions.”  The  malcontents  have 
since  habitually  paraded  along  the  line,  and  entered  the 
carriages  forcibly  and  travelled  without  payment.  The 
Company  has  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  the  night 
passenger  traffic  ;  and  the  public  safety  and  convenience 
are  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  a  handful  of  ruffians.  It  is 
discreditable  to  the  Government  and  police  authorities  of 
Ireland  that  order  has  not  by  this  time  been  forcibly  re¬ 
established.  Even  the  Parnells  and  Biggars  of  a  higher 
rank  could  scarcely  deny  that  the  milesmen  pursue  a  policy 
of  obstruction.  The  demaud  that  Englishmen  shall  not  be 
employed  in  Ireland,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Irishmen  compete  in  England  with  native  workmen,  is 
characteristically  impudent.  Notwithstanding  the  fine 
phrases  of  Socialist  orators,  the  pact  of  solidarity  will  not 
be  observed  when  anyth! ug  is  to  be  got  by  disregarding 
its  provisions. 


FRENCH  BACKSLIDERS. 

IT  is  impossible  to  w'atch  the  tactics  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon’s  Government  without  feeling  a  very  genuine 
regret  at  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  men  who  once  pro¬ 
mised  better  things.  In  so  far  as  his  advisers  are  composed 
of  Imperialists  or  Legitimists,  there  is  no  need  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  anything  it  may  please  him  to  do.  The 
Marshal  is  honestly  uncomfortable  at  what  he  imagines  to 
be  the  growth  of  Radicalism  in  the  country ;  and  both 
classes  of  conspirators  play  upon  his  fears  in  the  hope  of 
somehow  turning  them  to  the  account  of  the  special 
objects  they  have  at  heart.  Politicians  of  this  type  cannot 
be  accused  of  holding  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  be¬ 
cause  their  creed  is  that  in  dealing  with  Republicans  no 
means  can  need  justification.  All  is  fair  in  war,  and  Bona- 
partists  and  Legitimists  alike  regard  themselves  as  waging 
an  eudless  conflict  against  the  existing  institutions  of 
France.  But  the  Marshal’s  Cabinet  includes  men  of 
another  order  altogether  —  men  who  once  had,  or 
seemed  to  have,  some  regard  for  constitutional  liberty ; 
men  who  have  suffered  under  former  Governments 
the  very  same  indignities  which  they  are  now  inflicting  on 
others.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  is  an  old  adversary  of  the 
Empire.  When  Napoleon  III.  was  on  the  throne,  he  was 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  constitutional  Opposition. 
He  defended  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  election 


against  the  very  measures  which  are  now  being  taken  by 
his  authority  against  the  Republicans.  He  cannot  have 
wholly  forgotten  the  days  when  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  or  an  article  by  M.  Albert  de  Broglie  was  an 
event  in  the  continuous  conflict  which  raged  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Liberal  party.  In  those  days  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  held  that  France  could  be  trusted  to  govern  her¬ 
self.  He  had  not  at  that  time  learnt  that  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases,  and  that  what  was  an  act  of 
petty  despotism  when  done  by  an  Imperialist  Govern¬ 
ment  to  M.  Albert  de  Broglie  is  perfectly  legitimate 
when  done  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  this  falling 
away  when  in  power  from  the  principles  professed,  and 
we  doubt  not  honestly  professed,  when  in  opposition.  It  is 
a  common  fault  among  politicians  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  recall 
any  instance  of  it  so  glaring  as  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie.  He  is  the  typical  offender  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
the  man  between  whose  present  and  former  selves  there  is 
the  most  inexplicable  contrast.  Some  day  or  other  per¬ 
haps  the  world  will  learn  from  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s 
memoirs,  not  indeed  the  real  explanation  of  his  incon¬ 
sistency,  but  the  explanation  which  he  gives  to  himself  of 
it.  He  has  the  makings  in  him  of  a  good  special  pleader ; 
and  he  probably  finds  ample  exercise  for  the  talent  in  per¬ 
suading  himself  that  he  holds  the  same  principles  to-day 
that  he  held  twenty  years  ago.  Those  who  have  watched 
him  at  both  periods  may  bo  pardoned  if  they  can  see  no 
I’esemblance  between  the  Duke  as  he  is  now  and  the  Duke 
as  he  was  then. 

The  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  another  example  of  the  same 
departure  from  principles  once  strongly  held  and  loudly 
preached.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  was  the  intimate  friend  of  M. 
de  Montalembert,  and  was  supposed  to  share  his  political 
view's.  All  parties  of  coui'se  may  claim  the  hypothetical 
support  of  a  man  who  is  no  longer  alive  to  support  any¬ 
body ;  but  unless  M.  de  Montalembert  had  undergone  some 
startling  change  from  what  he  was  down  to  the  moment 
of  his  death,  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have  had  no  more 
ardent  opponent.  M.  de  Montalembert  could  believe  that 
liberty  would  be  justified  of  her  children,  even  when  the 
offspring  seemed  least  likely  to  answer  to  his  faith  in  them. 
If  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  ever  possessed  this  faculty,  he 
has  utterly  lost  it.  He  has  painted  an  imaginary  Radical 
party,  and  then  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  creation  of  his 
own  pencil.  He  has  lately  published  a  letter  in  answer  to  cer¬ 
tain  questions  addressed  to  him  with  regal’d  to  the  approach¬ 
ing  elections,  which  would  have  been  in  place  if  it  had  been 
written  under  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  one  thing  to  admit 
that  there  are  elements  of  danger  in  Republican  ascendency, 
and  that,  if  anything  serious  comes  of  them,  it  will  be  the 
Church  and  religion  which  will  suffer  first ;  and  another 
thing  to  speak  as  though  he  and  his  clergy  were  awaiting 
the  order  to  go  out  to  martyrdom.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  there  are  some  very  sensible  remarks  upon  the 
practice  of  abstention  from  voting  which  is  so  common 
among  French  Conservatives.  In  condemning  this  policy  or 
want  of  policy  we  quite  go  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  every 
French  elector  to  take  an  honest  part  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tions,  even  if  the  result  were  favourable  to  a  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  than  for  half  the  nation  to  keep  away  from  the 
polling  booth,  even  if  the  result  were  favourable  to 
an  Opposition  which,  as  regards  the  particular  issue 
raised,  is  completely  in  the  right.  The  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  unconstitutional  as  it  is  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
practice,  would  become  constitutional  from  this  unexampled 
manifestation  of  the  national  will.  When,  however,  the 
Bishop  gives  his  reasons  for  thus  imploring  every  French 
elector  to  register  his  vote  on  the  14th  of  October,  he 
passes  out  of  the  political  region.  In  the  return  of  the 
363  he  sees,  not  a  decisive  rebuke  administered  to  a  Pre¬ 
sident  who  has  forgotten  the  functions  assigned  him  by 
the  Constitution,  but  a  final  surrender  of  the  French 
nation  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bent  on  leading 
it  to  ruin.  He  does  not  confine  his  appeal  to  men  of  his 
own  faith.  To  realize  the  necessity  of  voting  for  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidates  it  is  not  necessary,  he  says,  for  a  man 
to  believe  in  God  or  in  a  future  life  ;  it  is  enough  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  his  field,  in  his  vine,  in  his  hearth,  in  his  wife,  in  his 
children,  in  his  daily  bread,  in  his  pot  on  the  fire.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  Bishop  is  firmly  convinced  that,  if  the  constitu¬ 
encies  disapprove  of  the  summary  manner  in  which  their  re¬ 
presentatives  have  been  sent  to  the  right  about,  and  mark 
that  disapprobation  by  sending  them  back  to  Versailles,  the 
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foundations,  not  of  religion  only,  but  of  cociety.  will  be 
broken  up.  It  is  a  startling  proof  of  the  height  to  which 
party  passion  carries  men  in  France  that  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  member  of  the  Episcopate  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  should  have  persuaded 
himself  into  such  a  conviction  as  this.  What  is  there  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  Chamber  or  in  the  characters 
of  the  majority  with  which  Marshal  MacMai-ion  has  quar¬ 
relled  to  suggest  any  such  ideas  ?  If  the  Bishop  were 
calling  upon  his  countrymen  to  resist  an  unprovoked  German 
invasion,  he  could  not  use  more  beseeching  language  than  he 
uses  to  bring  them  to  the  poll  to  vote  against  the  Liberal 
majority  in  the  late  Chamber.  Words  will  cease  to  have 
any  meaning  if  they  are  used  in  this  random  fashion.  The 
Bishop’s  character  for  sincerity  may  be  saved  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  he  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  exaggeration  ;  but 
it  is  an  evil  omen  for  French  Conservatism  that  those  who 
ought  to  lead  and  guide  it  thus  give  the  rein  to  their 
fanatical  fancies. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  the  Committee  of  the  Right 
should  make  accusations  of  this  kind  because  they  have 
been  trained  to  believe  that  every  man  who  is  not  a 
Legitimist,  or  ready  for  some  reason  or  other  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Legitimists,  only  needs  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  himself  as  revolutionary  as  any  member  of 
the  Commune.  The  Right  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  any  distinctions.  They  apply  the  same  titles 
to  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Rochefort.  The  address  to  the  electors 
which  their  Committee  has  issued  states  as  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  overthrow  of  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  involve  the  ruin  of  all  social  forces,  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  magistracy  and  the  army,  and  the 
establishment  of  progressive  taxation.  It  would  mean 
“  society  without  religion,  the  Church  without  priests,  the 
“  school  without  God.”  This  is  seriously  put  forward  as 
a  matter-of-fact  description  of  the  results  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  return  of  a  majority  which  in  the  late 
Chamber  increased  the  pay  of  the  clergy,  made  no  change 
in  the  system  of  taxation  or  in  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  keep 
the  relations  of  the  State  and  the  University  what  the 
National  Assembly  had  made  them.  There  is  only  one 
cheerful  augury  to  be  drawn  from  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the  363,  or  from  these 
equally  frantic  pictures  of  the  disasters  which  will  follow 
upon  their  victory.  It  looks  as  though  those  who  have  the 
best  claim  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Marshal  put  no 
great  trust  in  his  determination  to  stay  where  he  is  in  the 
event  of  the  election  proving  adverse.  If  it  were  really  a 
matter  of  no  moment  what  answer  the  constituencies  give 
to  the  Marshal’s  appeal,  there  would  hardly  be  such  un¬ 
governable  eagerness  to  terrify  them  into  giving  a  favour¬ 
able  answer. 


PRESIDENT  IIAYES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

HE  reception  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  the  Southern  States 
ausrurs  well  for  the  final  obliteration  of  the  hostile 
feelings  which  survived  the  war.  The  enthusiasm  which 
has  been  aroused  by  the  President’s  visit  would  have  been 
less  significant  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Tilden,  but  for  the  frauds  which  rendered  his  majority 
ineffective,  would  probably,  like  his  fortunate  rival,  have 
been  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  Southern  official  tour.  His 
policy  would  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  Mr.  Hayes  ; 
but  he  would  have  been  ■welcomed  in  the  South  as  the 
representative  of  a  party,  and  not  merely  as  the  head 
of  the  Government.  The  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
the  actual  President  and  the  State  authorities  involves  the 
recognition  of  national  unity  even  when  the  highest  post 
is  occupied  by  a  Republican.  Since  his  accession  to  office, 
Mr.  Hayes  has,  in  opposition  to  several  leading  members  of 
his  party,  avowed  his  conviction  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  maintain  order  in  the  South  by  military  force. 
It  happens  that  he  owes  his  election  to  the  obstinate 
maintenance  by  his  predecessor  of  an  opposite  course  of 
conduct;  but  he  is  pei’fectly  right  in  disregarding  any 
personal  advantage  which  he  may  have  derived  from  an 
exceptional  method  of  administration.  Since  the  end  of 
the  Presidential  contest  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the 
outrages  which  were  invented  or  exaggerated  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election.  In  some  of  his  speeches  Mr. 
Hayes  has  referred  to  the  demand  for  protection  of  the 
negroes  against  their  enemies,  with  the  expression  of  his 


belief  that,  as  they  have  no  enemies,  they  no  longer  need 
official  protection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  North 
would  bitterly  resent  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  coloured 
race  either  of  personal  liberty  or  even  of  the  political 
power  which  was  perhaps  prematurely  conceded  ;  but  no 
external  interference  could  be  either  desirable  or  practi¬ 
cally  efficient.  The  public  declaration  that  they  are  in  no 
danger  of  oppression  will  tend  to  secure  them  good  treat¬ 
ment. 

Although  instances  of  lawless  violence  may  still  occasion¬ 
ally  occur,  order  is  never  seriously  endangered  in  America 
when  it  is  supported  by  public  opinion.  The  respectable 
part  of  all  Southern  communities  will  now  regard  outrages 
on  negroes  as  ordinary  and  disgraceful  crimes.  As  long 
as  negroes,  or  Northern  adventurers  who  manipulated  the 
votes  of  the  negroes,  directed  the  State  Governments,  irre¬ 
gular  assertions  of  the  power  of  the  superior  race  were  to 
a  certain  extent  tolerated.  It  was  always  evident  to 
distant  observers  that  the  natural  order  of  society  would, 
either  by  influence  or  by  force,  be  ultimately  restored.  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  Republican  Governments, 
supported  in  some  instances  by  Federal  troops,  caricatured 
the  corruption  and  misgovernment  of  their  political  allies 
in  the  North.  The  reaction  was  early,  and  on  the  whole 
peaceable,  in  proportion  to  the  incapacity  and  dishonesty  of 
the  temporary  rulers.  By  the  end  of  last  year  all  but  two 
or  three  Southern  States  had  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  black  or  white  Governors  and  Assemblies  who  had 
caused  intolerable  irritation  as  well  as  practical  oppression. 
The  superior  race  once  more  exercises  political  power,  and 
society  is  consequently  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 
The  resumption  of  legitimate  authority  was  in  every  in¬ 
stance  effected  by  constitutional  means.  Even  in  South 
Carolina,  where  a  fraudulent  Returning  Board  falsified  the 
choice  of  Presidential  electors,  the  Democratic  Government 
was  elected  by  a  majority.  The  scandals  which  have  long 
disgraced  Louisiana  will  not  be  revived,  since  the  President 
has  announced  his  determination  not  to  interfere  in  State 
elections.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  veteran  managers 
of  the  Republican  party  at  Washington  view  with  distaste 
a  change  which  will  at  the  next  Presidential  election 
insure  the  support  of  the  entire  South  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  worth  their  while 
to  cling  to  the  precarious  ascendency  which  they  have 
hitherto  exercised  in  two  or  three  States.  The  President, 
who,  unless  he  desires  re-election,  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  triumph  of  his  party,  probably  hopes,  with  or  without 
sufficient  ground,  that  equitable  treatment  may  conciliate 
the  South.  If  political  habit  were  not  stronger  than  logical 
argument,  there  is  no  reason  why  Southern  politicians 
should  not  suppprt  a  Government  which  respects  their  in¬ 
terests  and  rights  ;  but  in  all  countries  the  redistribution 
of  parties  is  difficult,  and  it  is  nowhere  more  rarely  accom¬ 
plished  than  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  policy  of  the  President  proves  to  be  successful, 
as  it  is  apparently  prudent,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  the  Republican  party 
could  have  greatly  accelerated  the  re-establishment  of 
harmony  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Beneficial 
political  changes  are,  like  scientific  discoveries,  almost 
always  natural  results  of  time  as  well  as  of  wisdom. 
It  was  inevitable  that  for  some  years  after  the  war  the 
victorious  party  should  distrust  the  loyalty  which  indeed 
was  not  commonly  professed  by  the  defeated  Confederates. 
The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  regarded  on  all  sides 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  war  and  of  the  defeat  of 
the  South.  The  quarrel,  though  it  involved  many  issues, 
would  never  have  led  to  a  rupture  but  for  the  existence  of 
an  institution  which  was  incessantly  threatened  from  with¬ 
out,  and  which  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  slave-holding 
community.  When  slavery  was  abolished,  scarcely  a  protest 
was  uttered  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  negroes  to  a  share 
in  political  life  was  resented  as  an  abuse  of  power.  The 
first  effects  of  the  hazardous  experiment  justified  the  re¬ 
pugnance  which  it  had  excited  ;  for  the  new  and  ignorant 
constituencies  transferred  the  control  of  the  States  to 
demagogues  who  fortunately  were  addicted  rather  to 
extravagant  corruption  than  to  revolutionary  violence. 
At  the  same  time  the  best  and  most  capable  citizens 
were  temporarily  disfranchised,  because,  in  conformity 
with  American  tradition,  they  had  preferred  their  alle¬ 
giance  to  their  respective  States  to  their  secondary 
duty  to  the  Union.  The  so-called  rebels  were  in  the 
1  majority  of  qases  victims  of  their  own  self-sacrificing 
|  loyalty  ;  but  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  conquerors 
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should  consider  that  the  ordeal  of  battle  had  established 
their  legal  right  as  well  as  their  material  superiority.  To 
the  credit  of  the  national  character  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  North,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  violent 
language,  made  a  thoroughly  generous  use  of  victory.  No 
captured  enemy  perished  for  political  reasons  on  the 
scaffold  ;  and  the  Confederate  leaders,  though  their  civil 
rights  were  for  a  time  suspended,  were,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  not  personally  molested.  The  opportunity  by 
which  Mr  Hayes  now  judiciously  profits  is  the  fruit  of 
the  wise  moderation  and  liberality  exhibited  after  the  close 
of  the  war. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  traces  of  the  struggle  should 
be  obliterated  as  long  as  the  coloured  voters,  under  the 
guidance  of  Northern  immigrants,  retained  an  artificial  and 
.unnatural  predominance  in  any  of  the  Southern  States. 
.Since  due  subordination  has  been  practically  and  fiually 
.  established,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a  continuance 
of  the  ancient  feud.  Many  of  the  combatants  on  both 
sides  have  died  or  retired  from  active  life ;  and,  even  if  no 
amnesty  had  been  granted,  the  majority  of  the  Southern 
population  must  be  innocent  even  of  the  technical  guilt  of 
rebellion.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  whi  .1  at  present 
threaten  the  existing  tranquillity  is  the  indu.gence  by  the 
ruling  party  of  a  disposition  to  vengeance  which  may  per¬ 
haps  not  be  wholly  unprovoked.  It  is  said  that  in  South 
Carolina  scores  of  prosecutions  are  ponding  against  former 
State  functionaries  for  official  delinquencies,  including,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  charges  of  pecuniary  corruption.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  accusations  may  be  well 
founded  ;  but  it  would  be  prudent  to  allow  an  anomalous 
condition  of  affairs  to  pass  as  soon  as  possible  into  oblivion. 
Legal  proceedings  and  the  infliction  of  punishment  for 
administrative  misconduct  will  be  universally  attributed  to 
political  motives.  Detected  criminals  -will  be  regarded  as 
martyrs  by  their  own  partisans,  and  a  quarrel  which  might 
otherwise  wear  out  will  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Mr. 
Wade  Hampton,  who  has  taken  an  active  share  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  State  in  the  welcome  which  has  been 
accorded  to  the  President  by  the  South,  will  most  suitably 
acknowledge  the  fairness  with  which  he  has  himself  been 
treated  by  discouraging  all  political  prosecutions  in  South 
Carolina,  His  party  might  even  feel  a  kind  of  paradoxical 
gratitude  to  the  opponents  who  justified  by  their  mis¬ 
conduct  denunciations  of  the  unfitness  of  the  coloured 
community  for  government.  The  drunken  helot  of  tradition 
is  not  recorded  as  having  suffered  punishment  because  he 
had,  at  the  bidding  of  his  masters,  illustrated  the  degradation 
of  his  race.  If  the  President  attains  the  object  of  his 
policy  and  of  his  visit  to  the  South,  the  political  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  American  nation  will  once  more  have  proved 
jts  extraordinary  recuperative  power. 


TIIE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

TIpHE  London  School  Board  comes  in,  on  the  whole,  for 
jL  more  than  its  fair  share  of  censure.  It  says  so  many 
foolish  things  that  the  wise  things  which  it  does  are  often 
forgotten.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  unfortunate 
publicity  of  its  meetings.  If  it  had  followed  the  example 
of  Liverpool,  and  taken  the  larger  part  of  its  business  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  Board,  this  disadvantage  would 
have  been  avoided.  From  Committee  meetings  reporters  are 
excluded,  and  with  them  departs  the  chief  temptation  to 
make  long  speeches.  The  profitless  debates  which  fill  up 
the  Wednesday  afternoons,  and  give  so  much  occasion  to 
the  enemy  to  laugh,  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  quarterly, 
or  at  worst  monthly,  parade,  and  the  business  element  in 
the  Board  would  have  been  strengthened  at  the  expense  of 
the  oratorical.  Less  would  have  been  heard  of  spelling 
reform  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  towards  giving  the  London 
poor  a  useful  education  would  have  proportionately  in¬ 
creased. 

If  every  member  of  the  Board  spoke  as  much  to  the 
purpose  as  the  Chairman,  no  one  need  grudge  them  their 
too  frequent  opportunities  of  making  their  voices  heard. 
Sir  Charles  Reed’s  address  on  Wednesday  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  business-like  narrative  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  during  the  year  1876-77.  In  1S71  it  was  estimated 
that  London  contained  574,693  children  in  need  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  only  262,259  efficient  school  places. 
Since  then  this  amount  of  accommodation  has  been  about 


doubled.  The  voluntary  schools  now  have  provision  for 
284,744  children,  while  the  School  Board  schools  existing 
or  projected  give  accommodation  to  220,549  more.  This 
latter  figure  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  number  of  places 
originally  contemplated  by  the  School  Board,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  will  no  doubt  be  used  by  some  of  the  more  extreme 
advocates  of  the  voluntary  system  to  show  that  the  Board 
has  exceeded  its  proper  functions  by  entering  into 
competition  with  denominational  schools.  To  this  ob¬ 
jection  there  is  more  than  one  answer.  It  would 
be  enough  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  school 
places  is  still  considerably  under  the  number  of  children 
needing  elementary  education  in  1871.  But  the  figures  of 
six  years  back  no  longer  repi’esent  the  facts.  From  7,000 
to  8,000  children  are  annually  added  to  the  population  of 
Loudon,  so  that  the  574,000  children  for  whom  school 
places  had  to  be  found  in  1871  have  grown  by  1S77  into 
something  like  620,000.  Between  this  number  and  the 
500,000  or  so  for  whom  places  have  actually  been  found 
the  discrepancy  is  large  enough  to  silence  the  most  ardent 
assailant  of  what  is  called  the  School  Board  policy.  Besides 
this,  many  inefficient  schools  have  been  closed,  and  many 
schools  transferred  to  the  Board,  with  buildings  essentially 
unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  used. 
In  both  these  ways  the  amount  of  nominal  school  accommo¬ 
dation  has  been  reduced.  There  is  also,  Sir  Charles  Reed 
says,  a  constant  migration  of  families  towards  the  suburbs, 
which  makes  it  necessary  at  times  to  provide  school  accom¬ 
modation  twice  over.  The  enemies  of  the  Board  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves,  however,  that  they  have  been  able  in 
several  instances  to  put  their  foe  to  needless  expense.  Had 
all  the  new  schools  been  built  according  to  the  original 
plans,  a  large  outlay  would  have  been  saved.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  several  of  them  had  to  be  reduced  at  the  instance 
of  managers  of  neighbouring  schools.  That  the  Board  had 
not  overestimated  the  amount  of  accommodation  needed  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  them. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  no  difficulty  has  yet  arisen 
from  the  mixture  of  classes  in  the  Board  schools.  Sir 
Charles  Reed  says  that  there  are  many  cases  where  street 
arabs  sit  side  by  side  with  the  children  of  industrious 
artisans.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the  expectations 
entertained  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the 
artisan  class  ;  and,  before  accepting  it  as  universally  true, 
it  would  be  well  to  know  something  of  the  statistics  of 
private  adventure  schools.  The  superior  “  gentility  ”  of  these 
schools  has  often  outweighed  their  higher  cost  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  parents,  and  it  may  prove  that  they  supply  a  safety- 
valve  through  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  decent  fathers  and 
mothers  at  seeing  their  children  associated  with  street 
arabs  at  present  escapes.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  satis¬ 
factory  safety-valve,  because  the  instruction  given  in  these 
private  adventure  schools  is  usually  very  inferior  to  that 
given  by  a  good  certificated  teacher.  This  is  one  of  the 
fields  in  which  voluntary  schools  may  hereafter  find  an 
additional  reason  for  continuing  to  exist.  The  Board  has 
to  some  extent  provided  for  the  children  of  the  better  class 
of  artisans  by  opening  schools  at  which  the  weekly  fee  is 
sixpence.  The  more  general  figure  is  twopence,  and  there 
are  a  large  number  of  schools  in  which  only  a  penny  is 
charged.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Sir  Charles 
Reed’s  address  is  that  relating  to  compulsory  attendance.  As 
regards  regularity  of  attendance,  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement.  During  the  quarter  ending  last  June  the 
Board  schools  had  164,214  children  on  the  rolls,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  eighty  per  cent.  In  1875 
the  percentage  was  76,  and  in  1873  it  was  only  61.  To 
have  reduced  the  percentage  of  irregularity  by  nearly  one 
half  is  a  very  decided  advance.  It  does  not,  however,  ex¬ 
haust  the  anticipated  gain,  as  Sir  Charles  Reed  is  of 
opinion  that,  except  under  peculiarly  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  roll  ought  to  be 
in  average  daily  attendance.  “  The  difficulty  hitherto,”  he 
says,  “  has  been  in  the  want  of  schools  conveniently  placed, 
“  and  in  a  lack  of  choice  offered  to  parents,  rather  than  in 
“  any  persistent  opposition  or  inability  to  pay.”  In  the 
last  half  of  1876,  24,000  children  were  sent  to  school  in 
obedience  to  30,000  cautions  given  to  the  parents,  while 
17,000  children  came  to  school  in  obedience  to  20,000 
notices  to  parents  to  appear  before  the  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  and  justify  the  absence  of  their  children.  In  3,492 
cases  the  magistrate  imposed  a  small  fine,  and  in  only  six 
instances  was  the  case  dismissed.  There  has  been  a  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement  in  punctuality  of  attendance.  Two 
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years  ago  one  child  in  142  came  to  school  too  late  to 
be  marked  in  the  register.  In  1877  only  one  child  in 
315  has  come  too  late.  One  of  the  most  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  which  Sir  Charles  Reed  has  to  record  is  in  the 
management  of  infant  schools.  The  “  sudden  influx  of 
“  multitudes  of  little  children  accustomed  to  an  idle  life  upon 
“  the  door-step  and  intolerance  of  anything  like  discipline 
“  or  control  ”  has  necessarily  kept  back  progress  in  this 
department. 

The  scholarships  founded  by  private  munificence  have 
enabled  the  Board  to  do  something1  towards  bridging  the 
vast  interval  between  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  have  now  been  awarded.  Of  twelvo 
boys  who  have  thus  been  enabled  to  go  to  the  City  of 
London  School,  all  are  doing  well,  and  the  boy  who  took 
the  first  scholarship  has  just  completed  his  term  of  four 
years,  has  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  good  conduct,  and 
a  valuable  foundation  scholarship,  and  has  become  caj)- 
tain  of  the  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  boy 
before  him.  The  list  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers 
of  the  children  who  have  gained  scholarships  is  interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  that  the  benefit  is  being  really 
reaped  by  the  class  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  in¬ 
cludes  carpenters,  shipwrights,  silk-weavers,  house-painters, 
labourers  in  oakum  works,  waiters,  packers,  bootmakers, 
and  drapers’  assistants.  Without  a  sound  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  to  begin  writh,  and  the  aid  of  these  scholarships 
afterwards,  none  of  these  boys  could  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  going  to  a  good  middle-class  school.  The  School 
Boai-d  can  provide  the  first  condition,  but  it  must  rest  with 
private  benefactors  to  provide  the  second.  At  present  only 
nine  out  of  the  thirty-nine  are  permanent,  the  rest  being 
for  single  terms  of  three  or  four  years ;  so  that,  though 
twelve  have  been  awarded  in  1877,  only  three  remain  for 
1878.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  pi’ofitable  way  of 
spending  money  on  education  than  adding  to  the  number 
of  these  scholarships. 

The  outlying  work  of  the  Board  has  included  the 
management  of  one  industrial  school  and  the  distribution 
of  3,697  children  among  denominational  schools  of  the 
same  character.  A  new  school  is  about  to  be  opened  by 
the  Board,  to  which  will  be  sent  incorrigible  truants  and 
boys  beyond  control.  The  selection  of  children  to  be  sent 
to  this  school  will  have  to  be  conducted  with  great  caution. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plainly  desirable  that  the  discipline 
of  an  ordinary  Boai’d  school  and  the  characters  of  the 
children  attending  it  should  not  be  endangered  by  the 
presence  of  children  who  would  be  expelled  from  any  well- 
conducted  voluntary  school,  and  are  only  retained  because 
the  School  Board  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  duty  of  edu¬ 
cating  them.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  class  of  parents 
who,  in  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  their  children,  may 
rather  tempt  them  to  play  the  part  of  incorrigible  truants 
and  boys  beyond  control.  The  school  must  possess  a 
sufficiently  penal  character  to  indispose  children  to  qualify 
themselves  for  admission  to  it ;  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
the  demand  on  the  parents’  purse  should  bo  higher 
thau  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  school.  It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  having  to 
deal  with  boys  who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  school 
discipline,  because,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  School 
Board,  every  gang  of  thieves  known  to  the  police  has  been 
broken  up,  and  school  accommodation  of  some  sort  has  to 
be  found  for  the  members  of  these  extinct  organizations. 
It  is  better  for  Londoners  to  put  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  than  to  have  them  picked,  and  this  reflection  may 
serve  to  console  them  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
paying  an  education  rate  of  5jd.  in  the  pound. 


NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

r  FI  HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  day  the 
JL  weak  point  of  the  navy  is  in  its  engineering  duties. 
Even  now  the  long  series  of  accidents  and  breakdowns 
of  machinery  is  still  kept  up.  The  other  week  there  was 
the  case  of  the  Shannon,  involving  costly  repairs, 
and  delaying  her  departure ;  and  two  other  mishaps 
of  a  similar  kind  have  just  occurred.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Times  of  September  18  that  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
broken  bed-plate  and  replacing  the  defective  or  broken 
holding-down  bolts  of  the  Sirius  is  estimated  at  2,525 1. ; 
and  that  “  the  whole  of  the  damage  to  her  engines  is 
“  proved  to  have  arisen  through  inattention.”  This  ship,  | 
which  is  to  relieve  the  Dryad  on  the  North  American  and  j 


West  Indian  stations,  will  therefore  not  be  ready  for  sea  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  the  Furyalus, 
there  has  been  an  explosion,  through  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  steam- pipes, during  a  contractors’  preliminary  trial;  and 
it  appears  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Daily  News  that,  the 
engines  not  having  been  taken  over  from  the  contractors,  no 
loss  will  fall  on  the  Admiralty,  “  the  only  inconvenience 
“  being  the  delay  which  will  occur  in  the  completion  of 
“  the  vessel  in  readiness  for  being  commissioned  ”  ;  but 
this  is  surely  something  more  than  an  inconvenience,  espe- 
pecially  at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  The  same  journal 
states  that  the  cost  of  the  repairs  and  new  crank  shaft  of 
the  Himalaya,  troopship,  amounted  to  about  3,000 1.  With 
such  accidents  constantly  happening,  it  is  satisfactory  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  new  First  Lord  has  lost  no  time  in  giving  his 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  that  he  evidently  understands 
the  necessity  of  preventing  their  recurrence  by  placing  checks 
on  the  carelessness  or  incompetence  of  the  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  them.  Within  a  few  days,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Times,  two  orders  dealing  with  this  matter  have  been 
issued  by  the  Admiralty.  In  the  first  it  is  laid  down  that :  — 
“  In  order  that  they  may  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
“  the  details  of  the  ships  in  their  charge,  the  Lords  of  the 
“  Admiralty  have  directed  that  all  Chief  Engineers  andEn- 
“  gineers  shall  pass  an  examination  before  the  Captain  of 
“  the  Steam  Reserve,  assisted  by  his  Chief  Inspector  of 
“  Machinery  or  other  efficient  officer,  with  reference  to 
“  such  matters  as  valves,  cocks,  water-tight  doors, 
“  sluices,  the  floating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  pump- 
“  ing  arrangements,”  &c.  The  other  order  also  arises 
from  the  recent  breakdowns  which  have  occurred  to  the 
machinery  of  the  Sirius,  Tourmaline,  Flamingo,  Condor,  and 
other  ships,  after  having  been  sent  to  their  stations  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  effect  that  each  new  ship  should  have  a  preliminary 
ci’uise  before  being  accepted  as  fit  for  continuous  service 
afloat.  Thus  the  Shannon  has  been  sent  on  a  fortnight’s 
cruise  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  before  being  despatched 
to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  Penguin  and  Wild  Swan 
are  also  to  undergo  a  similar  trial  in  the  Channel.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  the  Coroner’s  inquest  on  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Thunderer,  the  Captain  of  the  Steam 
Reserve,  in  giving  evidence,  said  that  when  the  Admiralty 
put  any  work  in  the  hands  of  the  firm  who  built  that  ship 
they  knew  they  were  perfectly  safe.  The  catastrophe 
which  had  happened  certainly  did  not  confirm  this 
sanguine  view ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  present 
head  of  the  navy  thinks  it  desirable  to  place  some  limit  to 
such  blind  confidence  in  contractors,  however  respectable, 
aud  that  we  may  now  expect  a  more  cautious  and  careful 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Dockyard  officers. 

There  is  another  question,  however,  which  has  a  direct 
and  important  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  engineering 
branch  of  the  service,  and  which  has  not  yTet  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  dealt  with  ;  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  Engineer 
officers  and  Inspectors  of  Machinery.  In  1875  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  securing 
the  highest  mechanical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  management  of  the  various  engines  in  ships  of  war 
and  its  Report  was  published  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  Committee  state 
that  they  have  gone  into  the  subject  with  a  full  sense  of 
its  importance,  and  that  no  arguments  are  needful  to  prove 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  fleet  is  becoming  daily  intimately 
connected  with  the  care  and  management  of  the  steam 
machinery  in  ships  of  war.  The  strength  of  that  machi¬ 
nery  has  increased  from  155,000  indicated  horse-power  in 
1855  to  458,000  in  1875  >  anh  this  represents  the  motive 
power  only  of  ships  of  the  fleet,  in  addition  to  which  iron¬ 
clads  and  other  large  vessels  now  carry  numerous  engines 
for  duties  which  used  to  be  performed  entirely  by  manual 
labour.  “Indeed,”  the  Committee  say,  “a  ship  of  war, 

“  with  her  powerful  engines  for  propulsion,  elaborate 
“  machinery  for  the  steering  gear  aud  capstans,  her  guns 
“  and  gun-carriages  and  all  her  inferior  fittings' connected 
“  with  the  various  compartments,  pumps,  pipes,  and  valves, 

“  forms  one  large  and  complicated  machine.”  It  is  well 
known  that  in  some  ironclads  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  compartments,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  machinery 
is  required  to  work  the  guns.  The  Temeraire  has  thirty- 
four  engines  on  board,  exclusive  of  the  pistons  and  cylin¬ 
ders  which  propel  the  vessel ;  and  the  Thunderer  and 
Devastation,  which  have  no  masts,  are  practically  under  the 
management  of  the  engineers. 

In  regard  to  the  existing  system  of  engineer¬ 
ing  education,  the  Committee  gave  their  opinion 
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that  the  examination  on  entry,  the  six  years’  practical 
training  in  the  workshops  and  steamships  at  the  Dock¬ 
yards,  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical 
instruction  in  the  schools,  the  subsequent  nine  months’ 
study  at  the  Royal  Naval  School,  and  the  selection  of 
two  officers  annually  for  a  higher  course  of  education, 
“  make  up  a  system  of  training  which,  if  carefully  carried 
“  out  in  all  its  details,  will  furnish  the  naval  service  with 
“  a  well-educated  body  of  Engineers,  from  which  officers 
“  can  be  selected  to  fill  any  position  requiring  engineer- 
“  ing  and  mechanical  skill.”  They  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  what  they  thought  was  —  though  other  people 
may  think  differently — a  weak  point  in  the  present 
system,  that  “  a  large  portion  of  the  candidates 
“  for  entry  as  Engineer  students  are  sons  of  arti- 
“  ficers  of  various  grades  in  the  Dockyards,  of  seamen 
“and  marines,  or  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
“society”;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  was  as  follows: — 
“  Engineer  Officers  should  be  in  all  respects  fitted  to  take 
“  their  places  with  officers  of  corresponding  rank  in 
“  wardroom  or  gunroom  messes,”  but  “  this  evidently 
“  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  students 
“  lately  entered.”  The  Committee,  to  meet  this  diffi¬ 
culty,  recommended  that,  in  the  admission  of  candidates 
to  compete,  more  searching  inquiries  should  be  made 
of  the  referees  named  by  the  parents  (in  accordance 
with  existing  regulations),  to  ensure  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  were  in  all  respects  eligible  for  their  future  posi¬ 
tion  in  Her  Majesty’s  service ;  and  that  the  students 
should  pay  a  certain  sum  (25 ?.  a  year)  to  defray  in  part 
the  expense  of  their  education,  “  as  is  the  case  in  other 
“  branches  of  the  service,  and  the  custom  in  every  other 
“  inlet  to  the  profession  of  Engineer.” 

The  result  of  this  Report  was  that  the  Admiralty  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt  some  of  its  recommendations,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  to  a  certain  extent  the  position  of  Engineer  officers  in 
pay  and  rank.  A  good  deal  of  disappointment,  however, 
was  shown  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  very  limited 
extent  to  which  this  was  carried  out.  Mr.  Reed  took  the 
lead  in  pointing  out  that,  although  Engineer  officei’S  must 
in  future  play  the  most  important  and  responsible  part  in  the 
control  and  management  of  ships,  they  were  kept  in  an  infe¬ 
rior  position  as  regards  the  naval  officers ;  of  the  aggregate 
salaries  of  the  navy,  exceeding  1,000,000?.,  only  170,000?. 
went  to  the  Engineer  service ;  and  all  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  then  was  to  add  1,000?.  to  the  full  pay  of  Engi¬ 
neers  for  a  year.  One  Engineer  officer  at  900?.  a 
year  had  the  control  and  management  of  the  navy,  while 
seven  admirals  had  an  aggregate  income  of  13,000?.  Mr. 
CrOKST  also  showed  that  the  rank  and  pay  of  Chief  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Inspectors  of  Machinery  were  far  below  those 
of  the  other  officers.  Mr.  Seely-  protested  against  the 
exclusion  of  competent  candidates  from  employment  in  the 
service  on  the  ground  that  they  come  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  He  pointed  out  that  the  education  re¬ 
quired  for  successful  candidates  in  this  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  higher  than  the  preliminary  examination  of  solici¬ 
tors,  and  more  exacting  in  mathematics  than  the  matricu¬ 
lation  examination  of  the  London  University,  and  he  asked 
“  whether  such  students  were  to  be  set  aside  as  ill-mannered 
“  young  dogs  who  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  gunroom 
“  and  the  wardroom  ?  ”  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is,  in  some  ways,  a  difficult  question ;  but  it  is  one 
which  deserves  consideration,  and  Mr.  Seely  was  probably 
right  in  saying  that,  if  there  was  a  little  roughness  at  first 
on  the  part  of  these  young  fellows,  it  would  soon  be  got 
rid  of  when  they  found  themselves  mixing  with 
gentlemen ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  question  was  one 
not  so  much  of  manners  as  of  professional  efficiency.  Mr. 
Goschen  took  a  similar  view.  It  was,  he  said,  not  a  mei’e 
question  of  a  small  increase  of  pay  or  nominal  rank,  but 
whether  this  branch  of  the  service  was  to  be  put  in  that 
position  on  board  ships  which  had  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  exigencies  of  our  navy ;  in  short,  whether  the  En¬ 
gineers  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
military  branch,  to  which  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  answered  by  a 
gesture  of  dissent.  Mr.  Goschen  then  went  on  to  argue 
that,  if  we  do  not  do  justice  to  the  Engineers,  we  shall 
not  get  good  and  capable  men ;  and  that  we  have  to  think 
of  the  safety  of  our  ships,  and  consider  whether  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Engineer  officers  is  so  great  and  well  defined  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  accidents  as  have  happened 
lately.  The  then  First  Lord,  however,  held  that  there  was 
a  difficulty  in  placing  men  of  such  different  social  status  in  the 


same  mess;  and  that  it  was  found  that  practically  it  led,  not 
to  harmony,  but  to  discord,  inasmuch  as  when  the  Engineers 
“  first  entered  the  service,  not  having  had  to  associate  with 
“  the  same  class  as  the  administrative  officers,  they  had 
“  those  social  disadvantages  which  prevented  the  latter 
“  from  treating  them  on  an  equality.”  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  from  this  view  of  a  high  official  the  reasons  why  the 
Engineers  are  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  They  are 
looked  down  upon  as  not  fit  to  associate  with  gentlemen, 
and  they  have  inferior  pay  and  rank.  We  do  not  say  that 
manners  and  gentlemanly  behaviour  should  be  left  out  of 
account ;  but  most  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  born  in  the  lower  classes  should 
have  a  ban  put  upon  him,  if  he  is  otherwise  capable  and 
fit  for  his  duties.  The  question  may  be  a  delicate  one,  but 
it  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  ;  for  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  this  branch  of  the  service  being  what 
it  ought  to  be  if  it  is  not  treated  with  more  respect  and 
encouragement. 

o 


NINE  WEEKS  OF  PRELIMINARY  INQUIRY. 

T  last  the  case  of  the  police  Detectives  in  its  first 
stage  is  over.  It  has  occupied  twenty-eight  days, 
spread  over  nine  weeks,  and  the  only  result — the  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  prisoners — is  one  which  might,  without 
any  failure  of  justice,  have  been  arrived  at  in  half  the 
time,  if  common  sense  and  magisterial  authority  had 
been  applied  to  keeping  the  inquiry  within  its  natural  and 
legitimate  limits.  All  parties  have  apparently  done  their 
best  to  spin  out  the  case  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  there  is 
at  least  this  excuse  for  the  representatives  of  the  accused, 
that  the  prosecuting  counsel  set  the  bad  example  of  idle 
and  superfluous  prolixity  in  his  cxamination-in-chief,  so 
that  those  who  followed  him  had  to  clear  up  all  sorts  of 
trumpery  and  insignificant  details  which  in  a  mere  prelimi¬ 
nary  inquiry  need  not  have  been  brought  in  at  all.  The 
chief  responsibility,  however,  for  this  waste  of  time  rests 
on  the  presiding  magistrate,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  were  being 
lengthened,  might,  by  a  few  judicious  observations 
and  a  timely  rebuke,  have  kept  it  within  due  bounds. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unseemly  than  the  way  in  which 
rude  altercations  were  allowed  to  take  place,  not  only 
between  the  legal  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  witnesses, 
but  between  the  legal  gentlemen  themselves.  Indeed  it 
would  seem  as  if  that  personal  vanity,  that  love  of  prominence 
and  display,  to  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  attri¬ 
buted  the  useless  speechifying  which  wastes  so  much  pre¬ 
cious  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  also  infected  the 
lawyers,  who  now,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  in 
a  case  which  attracts  general  notice,  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  but  showing  themselves  off  and  getting  talked 
about.  As  for  the  magistrate,  he  seems  not  only  to  have 
been  incapable  of  keeping  order  in  court,  where  a  noisy 
mob  was  continually  showing  its  sympathy  with  the  con¬ 
vict  witnesses  and  its  delight  at  seeing  the  police  in  trouble, 
but  permitted  the  counsel  both  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence  to  adopt  a  style  of  examination  of  the  loosest 
and  most  irregular  kind.  For  instance,  as  part  of  the 
evidence  for  the  defence,  an  extract  was  read  of  a  letter 
from  Serjeant  Parry,  who  was  in  the  Goncourt  case,  to 
the  effect  that  he  never  had  any  doubt  that  the  evidence 
which  Inspector  Clarke  then  gave  was  honestly  and  truly 
given.  This  may  have  been  a  reasonable  opinion  on  the 
Serjeant’s  part ;  but  it  was  only  an  opinion  such  as  any¬ 
body  might  have  formed,  and  was  clearly  not  evidence. 
Again,  towards  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Froggatt 
was  allowed  to  read,  as  part  of  his  defence,  and  as  in¬ 
tended  to  affect  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  extracts  from 
two  letters  which  had  been  sent  to  him  anonymously,  and 
which  were  not  authenticated  in  any  way.  One  of  thesej 
attributed  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Hardy,  counsel  for  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  expressed  a  belief  that  “The  prosecution  against  Mr. 
“  Froggatt  has  been  altogether  ill-advised  and  premature. 
“  So  far,  the  only  evidence  against  him  rests  on  the  state- 
“  ments  of  Stenning,  Flintoff,  and  William  Kurr;  but 
“  can  this  evidence  be  substantiated  and  confirmed  by  wit- 
“  nesses  in  whom  no  confidence  is  placed  '?  ”  The  other 
letter  purported  to  be  from  the  Solicitor-General,  and 
contained  this  passage  : — “  With  regard  to  the  evidence 
“  against  Froggatt,  nothing  submitted  to  me  up  to  date 
“  can  alter  my  original  opinion,  that,  unless  fresh  evidence 
“  is  forthcoming  to  corroborate  the  convict’s  statements. 
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“  the  prosecution  should  he  abandoned. ”  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  some  explanation  will  be  given  as  to  how  these 
documents,  apparently  of  an  official  and  confidential  char¬ 
acter,  passed  into  Mr.  Fr0GGATT’s  hands ;  and  that  any 
magistrate  should  have  quietly  allowed  such  a  glaring  and 
unjustifiable  breach  of  the  rules  of  evidence  is  certainly 
difficult  to  understand.  In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  has  tended  seriously  to  impair  the  respect  for 
magisterial  discretion  and  authority. 

No  reasonable  person  can  believe  that  all  this  prolonged 
evidence  and  mass  of  petty  details  were  required  to 
prove  that  a  primd  facie  case  had  been  made  out  for 
sending  the  prisoners  to  a  higher  tribunal.  No  doubt 
a  very  small  and  apparently  irrelevant  detail  may  some¬ 
times  be  of  great  importance  in  a  criminal  trial ;  but 
here  there  were  certain  broad  features  of  the  subject 
which  were  so  obvious  from  the  first  that,  without  in 
any  way  anticipating  the  final  result  of  the  prosecution, 
a  committal  might  have  been  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
It  was  not  the  business  of  the  magistrate  to  say  whether 
the  prisoners  were  guilty  or  not ;  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  decide  whether  there  were  grounds  for  a  re¬ 
gular  trial  before  another  tribunal.  The  Lord  Advocate 
remarked  the  other  day  in  his  address  at  Aberdeen  that 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  it  was  hard  upon  the 
prisoners  in  a  case  like  this  to  be  kept  in  torture  from  day 
to  day  when  it  was  known  that  the  decisive  judgment 
must  be  left  to  another  court.  There  were  also,  he  said, 
other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  the 
question  which  naturally  occurred  to  those  who  noticed 
the  number  of  counsel  and  the  time  spent  on  the  case,  how 
much  money  these  unfortunate  men  were  possessed  of  who 
were  compelled  to  employ  counsel  and  agents,  not  to  defend 
them  against  the  charge  upon  which  they  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  tried,  but  simply  to  dress  up  the  evidence  in 
the  best  way  they  could  before  the  trial  began.  The  Lord 
Advocate  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  jury  would  do 
justice  to  the  case  and  give  the  prisoners  the  benefit  of  any 
doubt ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  do  so,  but  the 
tendency  of  thus  fastening  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  all  the  features  of  the  case,  and  encouraging  it  to 
brood  over  and  speculate  upon  the  probable  or  possible 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
cannot  be  favourable  to  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

As  to  the  general  question  how  far  preliminary  inquiries 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  aud  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  accused,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  confined 
within  reasonable  limits,  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the 
course  of  justice.  The  Lord  Advocate  referred  to  the 
possibility  of  combining  the  English  system  of  public 
preliminary  inquiries  with  the  Scotch  system  of  leaving 
to  the  Procurators  Fiscal,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  the  power  of  initiating  prosecutions  on  the 
strength  of  private  inquiries  made  by  themselves.  The 
advantage  of  the  former  plan  is,  as  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  admitted,  that,  before  a  man  becomes  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  prosecution,  there  is  an  inquiry,  not  in  the 
dark,  but  in  open  daylight,  at  which  he  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  cross-examining  the  witnesses,  and  showing 
that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  such  a  charge  as 
would  warrant  proceedings  against  him.  It  may  be  readily 
conceived  that,  though  the  Scotch  system  may  be  more 
prompt  than  the  English  in  its  operation,  the  private 
investigations  of  the  Procurators  Fiscal,  taking  the  place 
of  public  inquiries  in  the  police-court,  are  liable  to 
operate  unfairly  against  the  accused.  Inquiries  in  open 
court  not  only  afford  the  accused  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  what  can  be  said  against  him,  and  of  showing 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  proceedings  being 
carried  further,  but  they  call  public  attention  to  the  case, 
and  sometimes  important  information  is  thus  obtained 
by  one  side  or  the  other  ;  while  in  any  case  the  essential 
grounds  of  the  proceedings  are  made  clear,  so  that  every¬ 
body  can  judge  how  far  a  committal  is  justifiable.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  something 
equivalent  to  the  Scotch  Public  Prosecutor  by  making 
the  action  of  the  Treasury  in  such  matters  more  definite 
and  systematic.  At  any  rate,  the  Lord  Advocate  was  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Detectives 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
English  system  is  often  mismanaged  and  abused.  It  is 
well  that  the  grounds  on  which  a  trial  is  demanded  should 
be  openly  stated,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  and 
fairly  tested  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  needlessly  long  preliminai'y  inquiry,  the  only  object 


of  which,  besides  advertising  certain  lawyers,  and  putting 
more  fees  in  their  pockets,  is  to  determine  whether  a  case 
shall  pass  into  another  stage.  It  is  enough  that  it  should 
be  shown  that  there  is  need  of  a  complete  investigation, 
while  leaving  the  question  of  the  prisoners’  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  an  open  one. 


OBELISKS  AT  HOME. 

THE  question  is  sometimes  asked,  What  is  there  wonderful  about 
an  obelisk?  It  is  notan  unreasonable  question.  Our  ideas  of 
the  architectural  art  have  never  been  made  to  include  any  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  materials  of  a  building.  It  does  not,  at  first  sight, 
occur  to  us  that  it  can  matter  very  much  whether  a  temple  is  made 
of  bricks  a  few  inches  thick,  or  of  stones  as  many  feet,  so  that  the 
temple  itself  is  a  work  of  magnitude.  The  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  so-called  Cyclopean  builders  thought  differently.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  if  they  erred,  it  was  in  a  right  direction.  People 
often  boast  that  there  are  few  pieces  of  architecture  in  any  European 
city  more  satisfactory  than  the  Quadrant  in  Regent  Street ;  but 
they  do  not  reflect  that  from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view  it  would 
fall  far  short  of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  miserable  little  bricks, 
and  covered  over  with  plaster  and  paint  in  imitation  of  pilasters. 
It  is  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  piece  of  theatrical  scenery.  But, 
judging  in  this  way,  we  have  no  great  building  in  London.  Perhaps 
the  portico  at  the  British  Museummay  be  called  great  from  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  stones  of  which  the  pillars  are  made.  They  are  forty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  each  shaft  consists  of  only  eight  drums.  But 
the  column  of  Diocletian  at  Alexandria  has  a  shaft  seventy-three 
feet  high,  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  granite  taller  than  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  Ionic  columns  at  the  British  Museum,  from 
base  to  entablature.  The  earliest  building  in  the  world  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  account  is  a  temple  near  the  Pyramids, 
recently  discovered.  This  was  made  of  blocks  of  red  granite  in 
a  rude  style  which  may  remind  the  English  traveller  of  Stone¬ 
henge  ;  but  each  block  is  of  such  a  size  that  Stonehenge  shrink^ 
into  nothing  beside  it.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  to  the 
Egyptians  of  all  ages,  from  the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders  to 
that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  size  of  the  materials  of  which  a 
building  was  to  be  made  was  a  powerful  consideration.  Un¬ 
questionably  they  secured  stability.  The  ditficulty  of  moving 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  gives  us  a  reason  why  so  many  obelisks  and 
temples  are  still  standing.  There  are  stones  at  Karnac  forty  feet 
long.  On  the  roof  of  the  temple  at  Edfou  there  are  stones  twenty 
feet  by  twelve,  and  more  than  three  feet  thick.  Such  a  roof  may 
fall  of  itself ;  but  there  is  probably  no  engineer  in  Egypt 
who  could  pull  it  down  without  gunpowder  or  steam.  We 
have  nothing  of  this  sort  in  England.  The  architects  of  such 
buildings  as  Salisbury  Cathedral  early  taught  us  that 
greatness  of  parts  is  not  necessary  to  grandeur  of  effect ;  but  this 
lesson  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Egyptians,  though  the 
Greeks  knew  it,  as  the  little  Parthenon  proves,  and  the  Romans 
acted  on  it,  but  without  the  same  success.  The  wonder  of  the 
obelisk  is  that  it  consists  of  a  single  stone.  It  has  little  other 
claim  on  our  regard,  if  we  except  its  antiquity,  which  will  make 
it,  if  it  ever  reaches  our  shores,  the  oldest  public  monument  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 

IIow  we  are  to  show'  it  off  is  a  serious  question,  and  one  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  columns  ( Saturday  Review, 
August  25,  1877).  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  the 
Egyptians  placed  their  obelisks.  There  is,  fortunately,  no  doubt 
at  all  on  this  head.  The  particular  obelisk  which  is  now  on  its 
way  to  our  shores  was  removed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  together 
with  its  companion,  which  is  still  standing,  from  Heliopolis, 
about  one  hundred  and  tw'enty  miles  inland,  to  the  water’s  edge  at 
Alexandria.  Previously  no  doubt  the  pair  stood,  like  other 
obelisks,  in  a  temple.  A  single  example  still  remains  at  Heliopolis, 
and  still  stands  as  it  stood  when  it  was  placed  in  front  of  his 
temple  by  the  King  Osirtasen,  who  lived,  according  to  M.  Marietta 
and  others,  about  four  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  the  oldest  in  Egypt,  and  is  about  sixty-eight  feet  high, 
or  two  feet  higher  than  our  prize,  and  three  feet  lower 
than  the  obelisk  still  erect  at  Alexandria.  There  was  probably 
a  fourth  near  the  same  spot  of  similar  dimensions.  The  place 
itself  was  the  courtyard  of  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall 
and  close  to  buildings  of  great  size.  Four  obelisks  were  also 
placed  within  the  temple  at  Karnac,  and  two  are  still  standing. 
Here,  again,  we  find  them,  not  in  a  wide,  open  space,  nor  among 
buildings  which  they  overtop,  but  in  narrow  courts.  The  taller 
of  the  two  is  the  tallest  now  remaining  perfect.  It  measures  ninety- 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  its  companion  is  not  much  less, 
being  about  seventy-live.  At  Luxor,  a  few  miles  off,  another  pair 
remained  till  lately  ;  but  one  of  them  now  graces  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  These  two  were  in  a  wider  space  than  the  four  at 
Karnac,  but  they  were  close  to  the  face  of  the  great  propylons,  by 
which  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  be  completely 
dwarfed.  But  the  ancient  builders  knew  better.  The  wall 
behind  them  is  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  sandstone.  Yet 
this  single  piece  of  granite  reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Such  is  the  reflection  suggested  by  their  situation.  At  Karnac 
you  see  the  point’  of  the  tall  pillar  appearing  above  the  tops  of  the 
palms,  and  of  the  gigantic  buildings  close  to  it ;  but  you  see  only 
the  point  until  you  are  near  enough  to  recognize  that  it  is  a  mono¬ 
lith.  The  whole  world  cannot  show  such  another  block,  yet  it  is 
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a  small  thing,  considered  merely  as  a  building.  To  see  it  aright 
you  must,  said  its  designers,  see  it  near ;  or,  if  any  of  it  is  to  be 
revealed  to  the  world  at  large,  it  must  be  the  extremity  only, 
and  that  surrounded  by  great  columns  and  lofty  gates,  so 
that  a  scale  is  ready  to  assist  your  eye  in  estimating  its 
size  when  at  length  you  enter  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  court 
from  whose  floor  it  shoots  up  into  the  blue  sky  above  your  head. 
This  evidently  was  the  idea  of  the  obelisk-makers,  and  they  were 
undoubtedly  right.  An  obelisk  built  up  of  little  bits  of  stone  is 
not  really  an  obelisk ;  and  at  Paris  the  great  open  place,  the  foun¬ 
tains,  the  bridge,  the  distant  portico,  all  go  not  to  enhance  the 
obelisk,  but  to  destroy  it. 

There  are  very  few  references  among  all  the  inscriptions  deci¬ 
phered  on  the  great  Egyptian  monuments  to  the  magnitude  of  | 
work  undertaken.  But  one  of  them  is  on  the  base  of  the  larger  | 
obelisk  of  Karnac.  It  tells  us  that  the  Queen  Amunoohet,  or 
llatasou,  the  daughter  aud  successor  of  Thothmes  I.,  a  King  of  ike 
eighteenth  dynasty,  erected  it  as  a  memorial  to  her  father,  and  it 
records  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  bringing  it  from  the  quar¬ 
ries.  When  we  consider  that  it  had  to  be  brought  from  the  quarry 
at  Syene,  perhaps  two  miles  to  the  river’s  edge,  then  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  miles,  probably  by  boat,  to  Karnac,  and  then  from 
the  shore  about  two  hundred  yards  through  the  temple  to  its 
destination,  and  that  then  it  had  to  be  raised  on  end  and  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  so  as  to  be  perfectly  perpendicular,  and  to  face 
exactly  the  same  way  as  the  temple  itself,  we  are  surprised  to 
hud  that  only  seven  months  were  consumed.  The  recent  opera¬ 
tions  at  Alexandria  began  some  time  in  June  last,  and  have  thus 
/already  taken  three  months.  The  great  Egyptian  Queen,  if  she 
had  no  English  engineers,  had  myriads  of  unfortunate  subjects  ; 
and  an  obelisk,  as  indeed  a  passage  in  the  inscription  at  Karnac 
implies,  is  an  emblem  of  brute  force.  How  far  it  is  a  suitable 
ornament  for  a  modern  Christian  city  we  need  not  here  attempt 
to  decide.  Fortunately,  very  few  of  the  thousands  who  will  go  to 
gaze  at  our  specimen  will  be  able  to  make  out  even  a  word  of  the 
three  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  its  face.  As  at  Karnac  and 
Luxor,  so  too  on  this  obelisk  from  Heliopolis,  Bameses  II., 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  has  placed  a  column  of  his  own 
hieroglyphics  on  either  side  of  the  older  inscription.  The 
writing  is  therefore  of  two  periods,  the  earlier  dating  from  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  the  brother  or  nephew,  aud  successor, 
of  the  Queen  llatasou,  who  reigned  about  1600  n.c. ;  and  the 
later  from  the  reign  of  Bameses,  about  three  centuries  nearer  our 
time.  The  Paris  obelisk  is  similarly  inscribed,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  the  very  visible  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
cutting  of  the  two  periods.  Though  Bameses  bad  no  objection 
to  commemorate  himself  and  the  kings  of  his  own  family  on  the 
obelisks  of  the  previous  dynasty,  he  was  a  great  maker  of 
obelisks  himself.  There  are  the  traces  of  not  fewer  than  a 
dozen  at  San,  the  ancient  Tanis,  in  the  Delta,  and  all  were  of  his 
time.  They  varied  in  size  from  about  thirty  feet  to  twice  that 
height,  and  were,  as  usual,  placed  in  a  court,  aud  clom  to  lofty 
buildings.  After  the  reigns  of  the  family  of  Osirtasen,  or  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  of  the  family  of  Amosis,  or  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  of  the  family  of  Bameses,  or  the  nineteenth, 
obelisks  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  great  monolith, 
ninety  feet  long,  lies  half  hewn  out  of  its  native  bed  of  pure  red 
granite  in  the  quarry  near  Syene.  it  may  have  been  ordered  by  a 
king  of  one  dynasty  before  a  revolution,  and  countermanded  by  his 
successor  of  another.  Near  it  isa  similar  monument,  ahalf-cut  colossus, 
perhaps  intended  to  he  the  match  of  the  great  statue  now  lying  iu 
fragments  at  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes.  In  the  tomb  of  an  official 
of  the  court  of  Osirtasen,  not  far  from  Beni  Hassan,  there  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  removal  of  such  a  colossus,  a  statue  about  twenty 
feet  high.  Four  rows  of  foreign  captives,  forty-three  iu  each  row, 
are  made  to  drag  the  sledge,  and  seven  companies  of  men  are 
waiting  to  take  their  turn  at  the  ropes.  If  so  many  slaves  could 
be  secured  for  the  service  of  a  subject,  bow  many  more  would  be 
-employed  by  a  king  like  Bameses  or  a  queen  like  llatasou.  Mr. 
Poynter  has  saved  us  the  trouble  of  trying  to  realize  the  scene 
which  must  have  been  presented  when  one  of  these  exhibitions  of 
brutal  power  took  place;  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  oue 
who  has  actually  visited  Egypt  and  seen  obelisks  at  borne  not  to 
remember,  every  time  be  looks  at  our  new  acquisition,  the  scenes 
through  which  it  must  have  passed  on  its  way  from  the  ridge  of 
the  granite  bill  behind  Syene  to  an  island  in  the  West  of  which 
the  Egyptians  bad  never  heard. 

The  Bornans  seem  to  have  loved  obelisks  nearly  as  much  as  their 
original  inventors.  All  the  pains  and  expense  which  have  just 
been  taken  to  bring  Cleopatra’s  Needle  to  England  fade  into  insig¬ 
nificance  when  we  read  that  Augustus  brought  two  from  Helio¬ 
polis,  Caligula  one,  Claudius  two,  Hadrian  oue,  Constantine  one, 
and  other  Emperors  the  rest  of  the  twelve  which  still  adorn  Borne. 
The  largest  now  stands  in  front  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  is  nearly 
double  the  height  of  ours;  but  it  is  unfortunately  broken  into  live 
pieces,  and  lost  some  of  its  prodigious  length  when  Fontana  set  it 
up  for  Sixtus  Y.  The  Vatican  obelisk,  however,  in  the  court  of 
St.  Peter’s  is  perfect,  and  is  about  half  as  long  again  as  Cleopatra's 
Needle.  It  came  also  from  Heliopolis,  but  is  without  inscription. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  originally  made  by  Bameses  II.  Ours 
may  therefore  be  older,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  the 
point.  Pliny  and  Suetonius  mention  the  magnitude  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  wa3  brought  to  Ostia.  They  would  probably  have 
made  very  light  of  our  engineering  difficulties,  and  would  have 
trusted  rather  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  men  than  to  any  other 
power.  It  may  he  a  question  for  us,  when  Mr.  "Wilson’s  money  is 


spent  and  the  monolith  is  safe  iu  our  city,  whether  for  the  same,  or 
even  a  smaller,  sum  a  still  larger  stone,  of  a  shape  more  pleasing  to 
modern  eyes,  might  not  have  Been  quarried  and  polished  in  Scot¬ 
land  or  Ireland.  A  few  years  have  introduced  great  improvements 
in  the  art  of  cutting  and  smoothing  all  kinds  of  granite.  Every 
building  of  any  pretensions  to  magnificence  is  decorated  with 
polished  columns  from  Aberdeen ;  and,  though  no  single  stone  of 
forty  feet  in  length  has  yet  been  produced,  one  much  larger  could 
no  doubt  be  supplied  if  the  demand  for  it  existed. 


FRENCH  SENTIMENT  IN  FICTION. 

REFEBENCE  has  more  than  once  been  made  in  these  columns 
to  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hamerton’s  clever  book  Bound  My 
House,  which  is  devoted  to  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  the  belief 
that  the  marriage  tie  in  France  is,  as  a  rule,  held  in  but  light  esti¬ 
mation.  “  The  origin  of  the  belief,”  says  Mr.  Hamerton,  “  is  this — 
the  manner  in  which  marriages  are  generally  managed  in  France 
leaves  no  room  for  interesting  love-stories.”  Therefore  novelists 
and  dramatists  are  driven  to  seek  for  love  interest  in  illicit  passion, 
and  the  reading  of  their  works  conveys  the  false  notion  that  such 
passion  is  the  main  interest  of  French  life.  That  there  is  too 
much  of  it  “  in  the  luxurious  and  idle  society  of  Paris,  which  is 
much  better  known  to  foreigners  than  the  simpler  and  more 
restricted,  yet  in  the  aggregate  incomparably  more  numerous, 
society  of  the  country,”  Mr.  Hamerton  is  ready  to  admit.  But 
then  so  there  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  all  great  capitals.  It  is  less, 
however,  our  present  concern  to  institute  auy  comparison  between 
the  society  of  Paris  and  that  of  other  cities  than  to  point  to  some 
of  the  eflects  produced  by  the  narrow  groove  in  which  the  art  of 
fiction  runs  in  France.  And  in  the  first  place  it  is  only  just  to 
note  that  the  artistic  faculty  must  be  singularly  developed  among 
novelists  who,  having  only  one  theme  to  treat  of,  yet  manage  to 
produce  with  it  so  much  variety  of  effect.  It  is  as  if  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  violinists  of  a  particular  country  were  forced  to  emulate 
Paganini's  feat  of  playing  on  one  string.  But  even  the  finest  art 
cannot  prevent  a  sense  of  monotony  arising  from  the  constant 
recurrence  to  oue  form  of  emotion,  nor  can  it  cast  the  glamour  of 
poetry,  except  for  a  passing  moment,  over  meanness  and  dis¬ 
honesty.  It  may  be  said  that,  for  purposes  of  art,  a  reader  or 
spectator  should  place  himself  in  the  position  assumed  by 
the  author  he  is  considering,  should  accept  the  code  of 
morality  by  which  the  fictitious  personages  submitted  to  him 
are  governed,  and  should  not  judge  their  feelings  or  actions  by  bis 
own  ideas  acquired  under  a  totally  different  system.  On  the  other 
band,  if  we  are  to  have  a  world  of  fiction  in  which  the  standard 
of  honour  both  between  men  and  between  men  and  women  is 
habitually  low,  why  should  we  not  have  one  in  which  that  of 
common  honest}'  is  degraded  in  the  same  way  ?  The  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard  of  romance  is  in  some  way  a  far  less  contemptible  personage 
than  the  men  w'hom  many  French  writers  delight  to  honour  in 
their  romances  and  plays;  and  the  highwayman  school  of  fiction 
once  popular  in  England  is  at  least  as  moral  as  the  school  into 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  modern  French  novelists  have  drifted. 

One  of  the  masters  of  this  school  is  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  who  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  was  accused  of  being  “  trop  modern  et 
trop  chaste,”  and  was  described  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  as  “  le  Musset 
des  families.”  The  name  was  far  from  being  happily  chosen,  for 
there  was  in  truth  no  kind  of  resemblance  between  the  style  of 
Musset  and  that  ol  M.  Feuillet ;  but  the  two  qualifying  words  mav 
remind  those  who  have  forgotten  M.  Feuillet’s  earlier  writings  of 
their  freedom  from  any  evil  suggestion  or  influence.  Presently, 
however,  M.  Feuillet  resolved  to  show  that  he  could  ruffle  it  with 
the  best  of  them  in  depicting  scenes  of  guilty  passion.  lie  left  off 
singing  to  maidens  and  boys,  and  assumed  a  manner  so  entirely 
different  as  to  remind  one  of  the  giant  said  to  have  been  described 
in  a  lecture  by  a  certain  German  professor  as  being  also  a  dwarf. 
In  this  second  manner,  to  quote  a  keen  critic,  M.  Jules  Claretie, 
“  il  parait  vouloir  reagir  centre  lui-meme,  forcer  son  naturel  Id  mi¬ 
ni  11  et  produir  des  oeuvres  ardentes  et  males,  et  ou,  sous  pretexte 
de  rompre  avec  ses  propres  traditions,  il  pousse  la  passion 
jusqua  la  nevrose  et  le  sans-gene  jusqu’au  deshabilld. 
Eutendons-nous ;  avec  M.  Feuillet  ce  deshabilld  merne  garde 
toujours  une  grace  qui  veut  etre  decente  et  qui  n’en  est 
peut-etre  que  plus  capiteuse.  Ce  peintre  habituel  des  adulteres 
du  hiyh  life  met  de3  gants  glares  pour  tenir  ses  pinceaux ;  mais  ses 
couleurs,  qu’il  trouve  le  moyen  de  perfumer,  ont  cependant  une 
erudite  bizarre  qui  les  rend  tout  aussi  ebaudes  et  grisantes  que 
cedes  du  plus  profond  rdalisme.”  This  is  indeed  the  difference 
between  M.  Feuillet’s  writings  and  those  of  such  an  author  as 
M.  Dumas.  About  the  work  of  the  latter  there  is  a  kind  of  open 
brutality  which  makes  it  far  less  dangerous  than  the  insidious  com¬ 
mingling  of  good  and  evil  in  which,  since  the  days  of  Kotzebue, 
the  more  sentimental  school  has  delighted.  M.  Dumas,  it  is  true, 
takes  a  remarkably  low  view  of  life.  The  world  to  which  he 
introduces  his  readers  is  one  in  which  people  who  betray  a  woman’s 
secrets  and  boast  of  their  love  affairs  are  described  as  the  soul  of 
honour  and  the  finest  fellows  it  is  possible  to  meet.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  treating  of  intrigues  and  illicit  passions,  he  calls 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  but  rarely  attempts,  as  M. 
Feuillet  always  does,  to  enlist  one’s  sympathies  on  the  side  of 
immorality.  If  M.  Feuillet  wished  to  defend  himself  against  such 
a  charge  as  this,  his  answer  would  doubtless  he  that  in  his  works 
infringement  of  the  moral  law  is  always  shown  as  bringing  its  own 
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punishment ;  and  this  in  the  main  would  be  true  enough.  But  it  | 
is  also  true  that  over  nil  that  leads  up  to  the  retribution,  and  even 
over  the  form  of  the  retribution  itself,  is  cast  a  kind  of  dreamy 
poetical  haze  that  enwraps  and  obscures  the  moral  sense  until  the 
faculty  of  distinguishing  between  the  admirable  and  the  base  is  for  the 
moment  lost.  It  might  be  said  that  to  read  M,  Dumas  is  like 
walking  through  a  pigstve,  and  to  read  M.  Feuillet  is  like  being 
plunged  into  a  hothouse,  damp  and  heavy  with  the  drowsy 
perfume  of  noxious  plants.  The  object  of  M.  Feuillet's  later 
works  seems  to  be  to  find  a  debateable  ground  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  to  establish  on  it  the  figure  of  a  woman  whose  crimes 
shall  be  palliated,  if  not  excused,  by  the  very  qualities  that  lead  to 
their  commission.  This  woman,  he  is  always  careful  to  explain, 
is  one  capable  of  the  highest  virtues  and  the  blackest  sins ;  she 
may  be  an  angel  or  the  worst  of  fiends.  She  is  always  shown  in 
her  fiendlike  capacity  ;  but,  by  a  strange  inversion  of  reason,  she  is 
to  be  accounted  worthy  of  admiration  because  she  might  have  been 
so  very  good.  Having  once  invented  this  professedly  mysterious 
and  heroic  figure,  its  author  seems  to  have  become  as  enamoured 
ef  it  as  PtTgmalion  of  his  statue.  It  appeared  to  him  so  excellently 
devised,  that  he  never  wearied  of  producing  replicas ;  and,  under 
the  various  names  of  Julie,  Julia  de  Trdcoeur,  Blanche  de  Ohelles, 
Mine,  de  Oampvallon,  and  in  its  latest  avatar  Mme.  de  Talyas, 
this  presentment  of  a  thoroughly  bad  woman  invested  with  a 
specious  grandeur  has  been  constantly  held  up  for  the  applause  of 
M.  Feuillet's  readers  and  audiences. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  in  works  of  art  of  all  of 
which  adultery  is  the  basis,  there  must  inevitably  be  a  certain 
monotony ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  by  constantly  selecting  the 
same  type  for  his  central  character,  M.  Feuillet  cannot  but  have 
carried  this  sameness  still  further  in  his  own  works.  It  is  more 
strange,  however,  to  find  a  writer  of  so  much  skill  repeating  his 
situations.  Readers  of  M.  de  Cantors  will  remember  the  striking 
scene  in  which  Mme.  de  Oampvallon,  who,  like  Blanche  de  Chelles, 
had  “l'intdret  d'un  sphinx  impenetrable,”  saves  herself  and 
Cainors  from  her  husband's  suspicions  by  conveying  to  Carnors 
that  he  must  marry  Marie  de  Tecle,  never  intending,  however, 
that  the  marriage  should  put  a  stop  to  her  own  relations  with 
Carnors.  It  is  true  that  in  M.  Feuillet’s  new  volume,  Les  Amours 
de  Philippe,  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  situation.  Mme.  de 
Talyas,  the  new  form  of  sphinx,  is  indeed  quite  ready  to  stoop 
to  this  last  infamy ;  but  her  lover  is  not,  for  no  better 
reason  however  than  that,  unlike  Carnors,  he  has  tired  of  his 
mistress  and  has  some  longings  after  a  virtuous  life.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  woman’s  plot  is  conveyed  to  her 
lover  in  Les  Amours  de  Philippe  differs  from  that  employed  in 
M.  de  Cantors ,  and  is  less  impressive.  But  in  the  main  the  situation 
is  precisely  the  same,  and  its  repetition  argues  a  singular  want  of 
inventiveness  or  a  singular  conceit  with  his  own  former  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  In  other  respects  Les  Amours  de 
Philippe,  though  it  abounds  in  instances  of  the  author’s  charm  of 
style  and  contains  one  character,  Jeanne,  who  by  her  simplicity 
and  truth  commands  respect  and  admiration,  is  by  no  means  so 
striking  a  work  as  M.  de  Carnors.  Mme.  de  Talyas,  as  has  been 
said,  is  a  personage  already  familiar  to  M.  Feuillet’s  readers,  as 
this  description  of  her  will  be  enough  to  show : — ■“  La  vraie  et 
pure  Parisienne,  dans  son  developpement  complet,  est  un  etre 
extraordinaire.  Dans  cette  dtrange  serre  chaude  de  Paris,  l’enfant 
est  deja  une  jeune  fille,  la  jeune  fille  est  une  femme,  et  la  femme 
est  un  monstre— un  monstre  charmant  et  redoutable.  C’est  un 
corps  chaste  souvent,  mais  un  esprit  profonddment  blase  et  raffind. 
Au  milieu  de  ce  grand  mouvement  parisien,  dans  les  salons,  dans 
les  theatres,  dans  les  expositions  de  toute  nature,  tous  les  pays 
et  tous  les  siecles  ont  passd  sous  ses  yeux  et  traversd 
son  intelligence;  elle  en  connait  les  moeurs,  les  passions, 
les  vertus  et  les  vices — roveles  et  poetisds  par  Tart  sous 
toutes  ses  formes — et  tout  cela  fermente  a  la  fois  jour  et  nuit  dans 
son  cerveau  surchauffe.  Elle  a  tout  vu,  tout  devind,  tout  imagine, 
tout  convoke  ;  elle  est  en  meme  temps  lasse  de  tout  et  curieuse  de 
tout.  Elle  se  conduit  quelquefois  bien,  quelquefois  mal,  sans 
grand  gout  pour  le  bien  ni  pour  le  mal,  parce  qu’elle  reve  quelque 
chose  de  mieux  que  le  bien  et  de  pire  que  le  mal.  Cette  innocente 
n’est  souvent  sdparee  de  la  debaucheque  par  un  caprice  et  du  crime 
que  par  une  occasion.” 

Later  on,  when  Mme.  de  Talyas,  having  nearly  murdered  her 
rival,  suddenly  bursts  into  tears,  embraces  her,  renounces  her 
schemes  of  vengeance,  and  departs  with  a  kind  of  blessing  on  her 
marriage,  it  is  said : — “  Des  femmes  comme  elle,  on  peut  tout 
craindre — et  tout  esperer,”  just  as  it  is  said  of  Blanche  de  Chelles, 
in  Le  Sphinx,  “  Les  femmes  comme  elles  sont  comme  des  astres 
dchappds  deleur  orbiteet  qui  n’ontplus  de  lois — ilstouchent  aujourd’- 
hui  a  Thdroisme,  demain  au  crime.”  As  M.  Feuillet  says  that  the 
corruption  of  the  Parisienne  is  due  to  her  seeing  vices  “  revdles  et 
podtises  par  l’art  sous  toutes  ses  formes,”  it  would  not  be  an  un¬ 
natural  question  to  ask  why  M.  Feuillet  devotes  his  art  to  this 
corrupting  process.  It  may  be  the  same  influence  which  produces 
M.  Feuillet’s  various  sphinxes  that  is  also  at  work  to  create  the 
many  sentimental  heroes  of  French  fiction  of  whom  Philippe  is  an 
apt  type.  These  young  men  are  supposed  to  enlist  sympathy  by 
their  extreme  sensitiveness,  which  renders  them  almost  as  fit 
members  of  society  as  children  who  have  never  been  taught  that  to 
cry  for  the  moon  is  a  useless  and  annoying  occupation.  Their  weak 
passion  for  their  mistresses  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  turn  to 
fury  if  their  wishes  are  in  the  least  thwarted  ;  and,  when  their  own 
folly  or  misbehaviour  leads  to  their  being  abandoned,  they  at  once 
sit  down  and  burst  into  floods  of  tears.  Some  of  them,  like  Philippe, 


are  in  some  sense  the  victims  of  their  own  fascination,  and  are  not 
slow  when  they  find  the  ties  of  guilty  passion  inconvenient  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  excuse  made  some  time  ago  by  Adam. 
Philippe,  when  he  has  had  enough  of  slavery  to  Mme.  de  Talyas, 
is  rewarded  by  marrying  his  cousin  Jeanne,  who,  as  has  been  said, 
is  the  one  completely  charming  figure  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  can 
only  regret  that  she  should  not  get  a  less  weak  and  uutrustwortly 
husband.  M.  Feuillet,  iu  Un  Manage  dans  le  Monde,  showed  that 
he  could  break  away  from  what  has  grown  to  be  the  convention  of 
most  French  novels  and  yet  write  an  attractive  story.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  he  has  not  repeated  the  experiment,  instead  of  recurring 
to  the  false  sentiment  and  complex  interweaving  of  good  and  bad 
which  the  French  borrowed  long  ago  from  Germany. 


SO  UN  IOH. 

ONE  more  excursion,  this  time  not  on  the  Attic  soil,  but  on  the 
Attic  sea,  must  be  added  to  the  Lleusinian  and  the  Maratho- 
nian  pilgrimage,  even  by  those  who  cannot  undertake  to  follow  the 
keen  guidance  of  Colonel  Leake  into  every  corner  of  the  Attic 
81'ipoi.  The  survey  of  the  Attic  land  may  well  be  ended  at  the 
point  where,  in  geographical  accuracy,  it  ought,  by  those  at  least 
who  approach  by  way  of  Syra,  to  have  begun.  But  to  one  thus 
drawing  nigh  for  the  first  time,  Sounion  is  at  most  the  beacon 
which  points  to  Athens  ;  it  may  even  be  that,  if  he  chances  to  draw 
nigh  on  a  dim  and  cloudy  morning,  he  may  fail  to  distinguish  the 
marbled  steep  of  Sounion  among  the  other  lofty  points  over  which 
his  eye  wanders.  He  expects,  it  may  well  be,  that  the  height  and  the' 
temple  will  front  him  boldly  as  the  first  point  of  Attic  ground  to 
catch  his  eye.  lie  may  not  thoroughly  take  in  the  fact  that  the 
promontory  lies  in  a  manner  round  a  corner.  Unless  he  has  studied 
his  map  very  carefully,  he  may  draw  near  under  the  belief  that  the 
Attic  peninsula  ends  in  a  point,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
three  southern  peninsulas  of  Peloponnesos,  that  of  Tainaros  above 
all,  certainly  do.  Pausanias  indeed  begins  his  picture,  not  only  of 
Attica,  but  of  all  Greece,  with  “  the  height  of  Sounion,  stretching 
forth  from  the  Attic  land  and  the  mainland  of  Hellas  towards  the 
Kyklades  and  the  yEgoean  sea.”  Yet  it  is  certain  that  some  who- 
have  approached  the  mainland  of  Hellas  from  the  Kyklades  have 
not  been  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  sight  of  Athene  on  the  promon* 
tory  as  a  harbinger  of  Athene  on  the  inland  rock.  Even  he  who 
is  more  favoured  cannot,  at  that  moment,  stop  to  study  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  columns  which  still  keep  their  ancient  whiteness.  Nor 
will  he,  as  he  sails  by,  find  out  that  there  too  the  rival  of  Athene 
was  not  wholly  ousted,  that  the  sea-god  kept  at  Sounion  a  secondary 
place,  at  least  as  important  as  that  which  he  kept  at  Eleusis  along¬ 
side  of  Demeter  and  her  Child. 

A  voyage  to  Sounion  forms  then  a  necessary  part  of  even  a  short 
sojourn  in  Athens  and  Attica.  ITe  who  is  careful  about  mines, 
old  or  new,  might  prefer  a  land  journey  which  should  combine 
Sounion  with  Laureion.  Otherwise  it  may  be  better  to  put  one¬ 
self  under  the  guardianship  of  the  lord  of  the  dolphins,  to' 
whom  men  prayed  on  Sounion  (<a  xpvcroTpiatv ,  d>  SeXc^iVio v  pebew 
Sowidpare),  and  to  trust  to  his  golden  trident  to  clear  the  way.  That 
way  leads  by  several  striking  points  of  coast,  each  cape  having,  as 
a  rule,  an  island  placed  before  it  as  a  kind  of  outpost.  Such  above 
all  is  Zoster,  where  the  narrow  isthmus,  as  Dean  Blakesley  hints,, 
tied  the  promontory  to  the  shore,  but  where  pious  etymologers  at 
a  later  time  saw  the  spot  where  Leto  loosed  her  girdle.  Such  au 
etymology  is  much  of  a  piece  with  many  popular  etymologies  in 
our  own  land.  From  the  hill  of  Battle  we  look  out  on  Telham,  so 
called,  says  the  local  legend,  because  the  advancing  Norman  there 
told  his  army.  Not  far  oil' flows  one  of  the  “cold  becks”  which 
have  given  their  names  to  so  many  spots  from  Normandy  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  it  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Duke  called  back 
his  flying  men.  The  derivation  of  Zoster  from  Leto’szone  is  a  guess 
essentially  of  the  same  kind  as  these ;  yet  there  is  a  difference  between 
them  which  is  not  unins  tractive  in  comparingthe  history  of  theGreek. 
and  the  English  language.  In  the  English  derivations  the  real 
meaning  is  absolutely  forgotten ;  wholly  wrong  words,  having 
merely  an  accidental  likeness  in  sound,  are  pressed  into  the  service. 
In  one  of  the  two  cases  the  word  thus  misapplied  has  itself  in  that 
meaning  become  obsolete.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  new  legend 
may  arise,  and  that  Telham,  instead  of  the  spot  where  William 
tolcl— that  is,  numbered — -his  army,  may  become  the  spot  where  he 
told  them  to  do  this  or  that.  But  Greek  had  not,  in  the 
days  at  least  when  the  Zoster  legend  was  invented,  been, 
so  utterly  broken  up  as  that  men  were  likely  to  go  off  to  am 
altogether  wrong  root.  The  tale  kept  within  the  prescribed, 
range  of  tying  or  untying  something  or  other  ;  and  Leto,  Artemis,, 
and  Apollon  gained  a  fresh  seat  of  worship  through' the  etymolo- 
logical  guess.  But  Zoster  has  its  place  in  history  as  well  as  in 
legend.  The  Persians  after  Salamis  took,  so  says  Herodotus,  the 
three  small  peaks  which  form  the  peninsula  for  Athenian  ships, 
and  fled  all  the  more  till  they  found  out  their  mistake.  One 
sceptical  historian  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  a  moonlit  night. 
But,  after  all,  may  not  this  story  be  less  legendary  than  that  of  Leto, 
only  so  far  as  that  real  actors  are  brought  in  ?  That  the  Persians 
took  the  rocks  of  Zoster  for  ships  and  fled  all  the  more  is  the  kind 
of  mocking  saying  which  was  likely  to  be  said  at  the  time,  whether 
true  or  false.  And,  even  if  it  was  a  mere  mocking  saying,  it  might 
well  have  passed  into  serious  belief  before  Herodotus,  a  four-years- 
old  child  at  the  time,  had  grown  into  an  inquiring  historian.  After 
all,  the  story  belongs  to  a  class.  There  are  the  thistles  which  the 
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armies  took  for  spears  after  the  fight  of  Montl'kery.  There  are  the 
Welshwomen  in  the  red  cloaks,  whom  the  French  at  Fishguard  took 
for  regular  soldiers  coming  to  the  help  of  the  valiant  militia  of 
Pembrokeshire.  Did  all  these  things  happen,  or  are  they  all  mere 
savings  which  have  found  their  way  into  history  ?  Let  compar¬ 
ative  mythologists  argue  the  point. 

But  we  are  followed  by  etymologies  along  the  whole  coast. 
Everyone  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  map  knows  the  long  island, 
immediately  east  of  the  southern  point  of  Attica,  whose  name 
fluctuates  between  the  mere  description  Makris  and  the  more 
attractive  name  of  Helene.  IIow  came  Helen  hither  ?  We  may 
be  sure,  with  all  deference  to  Strabo,  that  this  is  not  the  Kranae 
of  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad ;  that  was  far  away  by  the  Lakonian 
shore,  and  the  Homeric  reference  was  commemorated  by  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  with  an  unseemly  surname.  So  Pausanias  tells  us, 
though  he  does  not  explain  what  brought  Helen  to  the  long 
island  off  Souuion.  We  will  not  hint  that  according  to  one 
Homeric  story  (see  Odyssey  iii.  278)  she  must  have  been,  if  not 
on  the  island,  at  least  near  it,  in  better  company  and  at  a  later  and 
better  part  of  her  story,  than  that  in  which  Strabo  would  bring 
her  into  these  parts.  But  on  Attic  soil  or  on  Attic  waters  we 
must  learn  to  feel  an  Attic  patriotism,  and,  so  minded,  we  can 
give  her  a  chance  from  another  quarter.  We  must  not  forget  that 
Helen  has  her  independent  place  in  Attic  as  well  as  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  legend.  She  was  carried  off  by  Theseus  as  well  as  by 
Paris.  She  was  known  at  Aphidna,  at  Dekeleia,  and  at  Rhamnous ; 
and  it  would  be  only  a  fair  freak  of  etymological  invention  to  give 
her  an  island  off  the  Attic  as  well  as  off  the  Lakonian  coast. 

But  with  Helen  in  this  way  to  guard  the  eastern  side  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Attic  land,  it  is  a  little  disappointing 
when  we  find  the  real  origin  of  the  name  of  the  much  smaller 
island  which  guards  its  western  side.  There  lies  the  isle  of 
Patroklos.  Helen  and  Patroklos  seem  well  matched  ;  and  a  charm 
seems  to  be  broken  when  we  find  that  the  island  takes  its  name, 
not  from  the  Homeric  antitype  of  Jonathan,  but  from  the  Admiral 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  wbo  there  dug  a  trench  and  threw  up  a 
wall  when  he  came  to  help  Athens  against  Antigonos  Gonatas. 
Such  a  fall  from  poetry  to  prose,  from  legend  to  history,  is  really 
sad.  Yet  we  may  draw  some  small  comfort.  Everything  is  a  gain 
which  reminds  us  that  the  history  of  Athens  did  not  end  with 
the  war  of  Chaironeia  or  with  the  war  of  Lamia,  but  that  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonos,  and  men  later  by  ages  on  ages  than  Ptolemy  and 
Antigonos,  had  something  to  do  with  fixing  her  destinies. 

The  island  of  Patroklos  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  capes  and 
islands  between  Peiraieus  and  Sounion.  All  have  lost  their  names, 
unless  any  one  takes  Phaura  and  P/ileua  to  be  forms  of  the  same 
name.  All  the  rest  have  descriptive  names  ending  in  vr/cri — the 
diminutive  form,  which,  according  to  rule  in  modern  Greek,  has 
supplanted  the  older  iff;croy — just  as  along  our  own  shores  they 
might  end  in  holm  or  eg.  We  turn  round  the  last  point,  and 
now — 

'S.ovvlov  'ipbu  dcj^iPped',  tiKpov  'A6t)v5>v. 

A  sceptical  thought  will  flash  across  the  mind.  Ou°-ht  we 
not  to  read  ’A Oljvrjs  for  ’Adrjvutv  ?  But  if  we  stifle  the 
thought,  we  have  again  another  witness  to  the  way  in  which  all 
A  ttica  had  even  in  Homeric  times  already  become  Athens.  There 
is  the  little  bay  fenced  in  by  the  height,  crowned  by  the  white 
columns,  which  gives  the  cape  its  modern,  its  Italian,  name.  The 
name  is  well  applied ;  Sounion  is  before  all  things  the  Cape  of  the 
Columns.  The  pure  white  which  their  marble  still  keeps  is  striking 
to  the  eye  which  has  been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  the 
yellowish  brownish  hue  of  the  standing  columns  of  Athens.  We 
say  the  standing  columns,  because  those  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
which  have  been  thrown  down  are  as  white  as  those  on  Sounion. 
But  for  this  last  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  the  hue  of  the  columns  by  the  difference  between  the  pure  sea-air  of 
Sounion  and  the  air  of  an  akropolis  rising  above  a  great  city.  Only 
here  comes  in  the  difficulty  which  is  suggested  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  fallen  columns  at  Athens.  Either  the  discolouring  of  the 
columns  which  are  still  standing  has  happened  since  Morosini's 
siege,  or  else  the  columns  that  are  overthrown  have  regained  their 
whiteness  since  their  fall.  We  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  we  only  state  it.  All  that  we  are  concerned  with  is  the 
striking  effect  of  the  white  marble  of  the  columns  on  Sounion 
as  contrasted  either  with  the  discoloured  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  with  the  primitive  columns  of  rougher  stone  which  were  covered 
with  some  kind  of  plaster  from  the  beginning.  The  actual 
material  of  the  columns  of  Sounion  is  something  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  two.  It  is  marble,  but  marble  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  much  less  fine  than  the  I’entelic 
marble  of  the  Parthenon.  Another  point  at  once  strikes 
the  eye.  Thirteen  architectural  objects  stand  up,  but  it  is 
soon  seen  that  only  twelve  are  of  the  usual  shape  of  columns. 
What  is  the  thirteenth  P  It  looks  like  a  square  pier,  such  as 
we  should  expect  to  find  inside  a  basilica  at  Lucca,  but  not  out¬ 
side  a  temple  at  Sounion.  The  appearance  is  puzzling  until  we 
actually  reach  the  site  of  the  temple  and  there  carefully  spell  out 
the  ground  plan.  But  before  we  do  this  two  other  remains  have 
to  be  studied.  Sounion,  besides  being  a  holy  place,  was  also  a 
fortress.  When  the  news  of  the  overthrow  at  Syracuse  came  to 
Athens,  when  every  means  was  used  to  prop  up  the  tottering- 
commonwealth,  one  means  of  defence  that  was  taken  was  the 
fortification  of  Sounion,  with  the  special  object  of  supplying  a 
defence  to  the  corn  ships  which  brought  in  the  foreign  food 
which  Athens  needed  more  than  ever  when  the  Peloponnesians 


were  at  Dekeleia.  A  large  part  of  the  wall  which  cut  off  the  pro¬ 
montory  is  still  to  be  traced,  a  wall  of  the  best  Hellenic  masonry, 
strengthened  by  square  towers  at  intervals.  Within  this  military 
circuit  again  we  come  to  the  remains  of  the  Propylaia,  the  entrance, 
as  at  Eleusis  and  at  Athens  itself,  to  the  immediate  sacred  pre¬ 
cinct.  But  the  summit  of  all,  crowning  the  promontory  and  imme¬ 
diately  overlooking  the  sea,  is  the  temple  itself.  And  when  we 
come  carefully  to  study  its  plan,  we  see  the  meaning  of  the 
anomalous  square  object  which  seemed  so  puzzling  from  below. 
The  temple  was  one  in  antis,  and  the  square  object  is  the  end  of  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  fellow  to  it  may  be  traced,  though  it 
does  not  rise  high  enough  to  make  a  feature  in  the  general  view. 
Oue  of  the  columns  ranging  with  the  antes,  two  on  the  northern 
side  towards  the  land  and  nine  on  the  southern  or  seaside,  are  still 
standing  with  their  architraves ;  but  the  eastern  and  western  fronts, 
with  their  columns  and  pediments,  have  perished. 

It  is  indeed  a  spot  to  stand  and  gaze,  though  now  with  quite 
other  and  happier  feelings  than  those  which  Byron  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  imaginary  Greek  poet.  The  impulse  is  to  gaze  on 
the  sea  and  the  islands,  the  realm  of  Athens,  the  realm  which  her 
fortress  on  Sounion  was  to  guard.  But  it  is  well  to  look  landward 
also,  and  a  short  walk  from  the  temple  will  show  that  Athene  was 
not  the  only  power  that  was  worshipped  on  Sounion.  That  the 
sea-god,  lord  of  the  Souniau  dolphins,  was  worshipped  there  is 
plain  from  Aristophanes.  The  jokes  in  the  Birds,  where  the  god 
is  addressed, 

‘Q.  lovviepaKe  Xa‘p”  TlehapyiKe, 

give  us  another  title  of  the  sea-god.  Poseidon  at  Sounion,  like 
Zeus  at  Dodone,  was  prayed  to  as  Pelasgian.  The  comic  poet, 
when  he  had  once  got  into  Nephelokokkygia,  does  not  scruple  to 
change  the  epithets  of  the  deity  into  “  hawky  ”  and  “  storky.” 
We  might  be  sure  from  this  that  Colonel  Leake  was  misled  in 
fancying  that  Poseidon  had  nothing  more  than  a  mere  altar  on 
Sounion.  We  come  down  from  the  temple  of  Athene,  we  pass 
the  Propylaia  ;  we  pass  the  ruins  of  the  wall ;  we  reach  the  little 
isthmus — for  the  site  of  the  temple  is  peninsular — and  on  a  lower 
height  we  find  remains,  not  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  out  the 
plan  of  any  buildiug,  but  enough  to  show  that  a  building  of  some 
importance  must  have  stood  there.  Surely  here  we  have  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  the  god  who  was  prayed  to  on  Sounion.  Poseidon 
is  here,  as  well  as  at  Corinth,  at  home  on  his  isthmus. 

The  men  of  Sounion  are  the  subject  of  an  allusion  of  the 
poet  Anaxandrides,  quoted  by  Athenaios,  which  at  first  sight  is 
not  very  clear: — 

ttoXXoi  fie  vvv  y.ev  elenv  ovk  eXcvdepoi, 

(Is  avpiov  8(  2ovviels,  eir  els  rpLTtjv 

dyopa  KeKprjVTai. 

Some  say  that  this  refers  to  their  prosperity  as  living  near  the 
mines  of  Laureion.  The  words  in  themselves  would  seem  rather 
to  point  to  a  class  intermediate  between  the  slave  and  the  full 
citizen.  But  how  could  there  be  such  in  any  part  of  Attica  after 
the  union  of  the  Attic  towns  ?  Of  their  modern  successors,  a 
few  might  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of  a  cave  by  the  sea,  some 
contemplating  the  strangers,  others  following  the  useful  occu¬ 
pation  of  Nausikaa.  The  whole  scene — the  little  bay,  with  its 
beach  beside  the  blue  waters  ;  the  hills  behind,  with  their  white 
columns  against  the  sky ;  the  cave,  suggesting  endless  Homeric 
remembrances  of  nymphs  and  sea-gods — even  the  homely  work 
going  on  by  the  shore — all  seems  in  harmony :  all  seems  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  days  when  the  powers  which  had  striven  for  Athens 
seem  to  have  agreed  to  hold  Sounion  as  a  joint  possession. 


THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS. 

WE  took  occasion  not  long  ago,  from  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  call  attention  to  that 
strange  compilation  of  heathen  and  Christian  prophecies  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Sibylline  Books.  But  there  is,  as  we  then 
intimated,  a  still  more  remarkable  example  on  record  of  what  Mr. 
Grote  would  call  the  mythopoeic  tendencies  of  the  early  Church, 
and  one  which,  by  name  at  least,  is  more  widely  known  at  the 
present  day.  To  most  of  those  who  are  not  classical  scholars, 
and  to  many  even  of  those  who  are,  the  mention  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles  would  suggest  nothing  beyond  a  vague  recollection  of  the 
legend  of  Tarquin  and  the  inexorable  witch.  But  there  are  few 
who  have  not  heard  something  about  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
though  we  suspect  that  their  knowledge,  as  a  rule,  is  of  the 
slightest,  and  in  the  case  of  modern  readers  is  mainly  borrowed 
from  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend,  which  is  itself  based  on  the 
mediaeval  drama  of  that  name,  in  which  these  stories  hold  so 
prominent  a  place.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
course  of  recent  religious  controversy  will  also  be  aware  that  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  like  the  ecclesiastical  miracles, supply  sceptical 
writers  with  one  of  their  favourite  arguments  against  the  truth  of 
revelation.  At  first  sight  indeed  the  natural  inference  in  either 
case  would  seem  to  those  experienced  in  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  to  be  just  the  reverse.  We  might  be  almost  certain  it  priori 
that,  if  true  miracles  were  wrought  by  Moses,  the  conjurors  of 
Egypt  would  do  their  best  to  emulate  his  success  ;  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  thus  afford,  as  far  as  they  go,  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  reality  of  the  supernatural  power  which  they  are 
intended  or  alleged  to  discredit.  It  is  natural  to  argue  that 
where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  lire,  and  it  is 
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morally  certain,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that,  if  miraculous 
agency  has  any  real  existence,  “  the  forward  and  delusive  faculty 
of  imagination,”  as  Bishop  Butler  calls  it — to  say  nothing  of  deli¬ 
berate  fraud — will  provide  abundant  counterfeits.  And  much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  uncritical  temper  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  consequent  laxity  of  ideas  then  prevailing  as  to  the  moral 
distinction  between  historical  and  fabulous  treatment  of  past 
events.  How  far  the  force  of  these  d  priori  impressions  as  to  the 
argumentative  bearing  of  the  spurious  Gospels  is  corroborated  or 
shaken  on  a  closer  acquaintance  with  their  contents  and  history 
will  perhaps  appear  more  clearly  by-and-by.  That  they  have  an 
important,  though  indirect,  bearing  on  more  than  one  question  of 
considerable  interest,  theological  or  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  editor  of  an  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  published  about 
fifty  years  ago, — in  which  however  he  has  included  a  translation 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers — remarks  very  justly  in  his  preface  that 
here  (in  the  spurious  Gospels)  will  be  found  “  the  obscure  but 
unquestionable  origin  of  many  remarkable  relations  in  the  Golden 
Legend,”  popularized  since  then  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  “  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  and  similar  productions,  concerning  the  birth  of  the  Virgin, 
her  marriage  with  Joseph,  on  the  budding  of  his  rod,  the  nativity 
of  Jesus,  the  miracles  of  his  Infancy,  his  labouring  with  Joseph 
at  the  carpentry  trade,  and  the  actions  of  his  followers,”  as 
well  as  the  subject-matter  of  mediaeval  miracle  plays,  many 
pictures  of  the  best  masters,  illuminations  of  missals,  and 
the  like.  The  Gospels  in  question  are  six  in  number.  We 
have  the  Gospel  of  Mary ,  with  eight  chapters  ;  the  Protevanyelion, 
with  sixteen  ;  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy,  the  first  of  which  contains 
twenty-two  chapters,  the  second  four ;  Christ  and  Abyarus,  with 
two  chapters,  containing  the  letter  of  King  Abgarus  of  Edessa  to 
our  Lord  and  His  reply;  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicod emus,  or  Acts  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  to  which  may  be  added  the  brief  Epistle  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  to  the  Laodiceans  of  nineteen  verses  only,  some  of  them 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  genuine  Epistles  ;  the  Epistles  of 
Paid  to  Seneca  and  Seneca  to  Paul  in  fourteen  chapters ;  and  the 
Acts  of  Paul  and  Tliecla,  said  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  forged  by 
an  Asiatic  presbyter,  but  referred  to  as  an  authentic  narrative  by 
many  of  the  Fathers,  and  indeed  so  far  endorsed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  Breviary  that  there  is  a  prayer  in  the  Commendation 
Office  for  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  of  the  dying  man  “  sicut 
beatissimam  Theclam,  virginem  et  martyrem  Tuam  de  tribus 
atrocissimis  tormentis  liberasti.”  The  “three  torments,”  which  are 
described  at  great  length  in  the  Acts,  are  death  by  fire, 
death  by  wild  beasts,  and  violation,  and  from  all  these  perils 
Tliecla  was  miraculously  delivered.  It  must  not  however  be 
supposed  that  the  Church  of  Rome  attaches  canonical  authority 
to  any  of  these  books,  though  many  of  the  facts  related — as  e.y. 
the  incidents  of  the  early  lii'e  of  the  Virgin  Mary — have  passed 
into  popular  belief.  As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  various 
narratives  there  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  considerable 
diii'erence  of  opinion.  The  Protevanyelion  was  ascribed  to  St. 
James  the  Less,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  used  as 
canonical  in  the  Eastern  Church  ;  it  is  curious  that  Joseph  is  re¬ 
presented,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  traditions,  as  a  widower  with 
several  children.  The  first  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  contains  among 
ether  things  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  idols  falling  down  on  the 
approach  of  the  Holy  Family — supposed  to  be  predicted  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  “  The  idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish” — and  of 
their  meeting  the  good  and  bad  thief  on  their  return  to  the  Holy 
Land,  when  Titus,  the  good  thief,  showed  them  kindness  and 
Christ  prophesied  his  future  lot ;  but  this  account  differs  in  several 
respects  from  the  later  version  of  the  story.  We  have  also  both 
here  and  in  the  second  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  attributed  to  St. 
Thomas,  the  very  unpleasant  and  unbecoming  stories  about  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  Christ  which  are  partially  reproduced  in  Longfellow's 
Golden  Leyend.  The  Letter  of  Abgarus  and  the  reply  have  been 
considered  genuine  by  some  modern  critics,  including,  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  the  late  Dr.  Burton,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford ;  it  is  very  short.  The  most  interesting  perhaps  of  the 
Gospels  is  that  ascribed  to  Nicodemus,  which  gives  many  addi¬ 
tional  details  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate  and  the 
Crucifixion,  and  a  long  account  of  the  descent  into  Ilell  and 
liberation  of  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  reception  into 
Paradise.  From  this  source  are  derived  the  names  of  the  penitent 
thief,  Dimas,  and  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  dead  body 
on  the  cross  with  a  spear.  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  Seneca  has  been  maintained  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  the  editor  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  seems  to 
favour  it ;  but  later  criticism  certainly  does  not  support  the  tradition 
of  Seneca's  intercourse  with  the  Apostle  or  his  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

That  floating  elements  of  contemporary  tradition  have  been  | 
mingled  with  conjecture  or  pure  invention  in  the  composition  of 
these  supplementary  Gospels  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Matter 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  fact  and  fiction,  appear  to  be  fused 
together  into  a  strange  and  miscellaneous  medley,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  incredible  and  incongruous  very  largely  pre¬ 
dominates.  Whatever  weight  may  be  assigned  to  the  argument 
from  internal  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  received  Gospels 
will  certainly  lose  nothing  of  its  force  by  a  comparison  with  the 
very  dissimilar  style  and  character  of  these  supposititious  adjuncts. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  are  sometimes  cited  with  respect  by  early 
Christian  writers,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are  cited  in  the  same 
manner  or  with  the  same  frequency  as  the  canonical  Gospels  ;  still  j 
less  is  it  true,  as  a  recent  anonymous  writer  has  elaborately  argued,  J 


that  the  citations  of  early  Fathers  prove  that  the  Gospels  they  used 
were  not  those  which  won  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  Church. 
But  we  cannot  enter  here  on  an  argument  which  Professor  Light- 
foot  has  treated  with  a  fulness  and  felicity  which  makes  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own.  It  is  again  true,  as  sceptical  objectors  have  not 
been  slow  to  remind  us,  that  doubts  were  entertained  for  a  time 
in  the  early  Church  as  to  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  some 
of  these  apocryphal  writings,  while  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and 
Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  were  admitted  in  some  places 
into  the  Canon.  It  was  not  indeed  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  that  any  authoritative  canon  of  Scripture  was  drawn 
up  for  general  reception.  Such  a  fact  will  no  doubt  be  unwelcome 
to  that  narrow  school  of  Protestant  sciolists  who  think,  or  talk  as 
if  thej'  thought,  that  “the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone,”  as  they  have 
it  in  their  hands,  whole  and  unadulterated,  with  every  word  of  its 
“  canonical  ”  contents  and  minus  any  “  apocryphal  ”  additions  to 
the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  dropped  down — translated,  printed, 
and  neatly  bound  in  morocco,  cum  prim'leyio  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
—like  the  sacred  ancilia,  from  heaven.  To  such  a  class  of  believers 
the  existence  of  Apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the  doubts  which  have 
been  cast  on  certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament  as  we  receive  it 
now,  must  alike  present  fatal  difficulties,  if  once  they  could  bring 
themselves  to  face  the  acknowledged  facts.  If  no  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  Church  authority  on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  exercise 
of  human  reason  on  the  other,  we  are  afraid  that  a  blissful  ignorance 
will  be  the  only  security  for  their  faith.  But  it  is  ill  fight¬ 
ing  with  facts,  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  facts  too 
notorious  to  be  easily  or  safely  ignored.  To  our  own  mind,  as 
will  have  become  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  an 
examination  of  their  history  and  contents  seems  to  offer  additional 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  eventually  received.  But  we  are  not 
engaged  here  in  the  discussion  of  a  theological  argument  or  the 
refutation  of  sceptical  objections,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
merely  indicating  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  Meanwhile  to  the 
antiquary  and  the  scholar,  no  less  than  to  the  divine,  the  Apo¬ 
cryphal  Gospels  present  a  study  well  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  one  which  has  hardly  in  recent  times  received  the  attention  it 
deserved. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

7 IIETIIER  Parliament  decides  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  into  Indian  affairs  for  which  Mr. 
Fawcett  intends  to  press,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
country  is  so  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
present  crisis  in  Madras  that  the  subject  of  Indian  famines,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  can  best  be  cured  or  endured,  will  here¬ 
after  be  discussed  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere 
with  a  degree  of  patience  and  thoroughness  which  have  hitherto 
been  conspicuously  deficient  in  all  English  deliberations  on  Indian 
topics.  Hitherto  the  very  name  of  India  has  generally  been 
sufficient  to  empty  either  House  of  Parliament ;  able  Under¬ 
secretaries  have  made  their  lucid  statements  to  a  beggarly  array 
of  empty  benches ;  and  the  Indian  Budget  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  has  more  than  once  resolved  itself  into  a  con¬ 
versation  between  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
which  no  other  peer  could  be  induced  to  take  a  part,  and  about 
which  not  even  the  speakers  themselves  could  affect  to  feel  a  very 
lively  interest.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  the  exceptional 
gravity  of  the  present  misfortune  will  have  driven  into  the  heads 
of  the  English  people  the  lesson  that  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  differing  widely  in  every  respect  from  our 
own,  is  a  task  which  calls  for  some  portion  of  that  earnest, 
patient,  and  thorough  deliberation  which  is  ever  available  for 
any  topic  of  national  interest  at  home.  It  is  eminently  desirable 
that  Englishmen  should  follow  the  present  famine  throughout  with 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  as  they  occur ;  and, 
though  of  course  the  day  is  still  tar  distant  when  its  lessons  can  be 
fully  learned  and  the  interences  to  which  it  leads  correctly  summed 
up,  there  is  already,  we  think,  before  us  ample  material  for  thought 
and  study,  and  sufficient  standing-room  from  which  further  explo¬ 
rations  may  be  safely  conducted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  periodical  recurrence  of  famines  may 
be  regarded  as  established,  so  far  as  the  Madras  Presidency 
is  concerned,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  statistical  depart¬ 
ment  which  Lord  Mayo  called  into  existence  some  years  ago 
has  been  laudably  active  in  the  matter ;  and  the  officer  who 
presides  over  it,  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  has  lost  no  time  in  collecting 
and  tabulating  the  available  figures  which  throw  light  on  the  laws 
that  appear  to  govern  the  rainfall,  and  consequently  the  har¬ 
vests,  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Government  Astronomer  at 
Madras  is  a  strong  adherent  of  the  theory,  propounded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  that  some  correspon¬ 
dence  exists  between  the  phases  of  solar  maculation  and  terrestrial 
phenomena  such  as  rainfall,  heat,  prevalence  of  cyclones,  terres¬ 
trial  maguetism,  unusual  displays  of  the  aurora  borealis,  Ac.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  the  Government  Astronomer  at  Mau¬ 
ritius;  and  the  fact  of  cyclones  being  especially  prevalent  at  the 
maximum  period  of  sun  spots,  and  especially  rare  at  the 
minimum  period,  is  now,  we  understand,  fully  recognized  by 
underwriters  in  undertaking  risks  in  Indian  seas.  Taking 
the  figures  which  the  Madras  Government  Astronomer  could  place 
at  his  disposal,  which  unhappily  extend  only  over  a  period  of 
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sixty-four  years,  Mr.  Hunter  showed  that  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  cycle  of  eleven  years,  during  which  the  sun-spots 
fall  to  a  minimum  and  rise  again  to  a  maximum,  and  that  the  rain¬ 
fall  corresponds  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  the  degree  of  solar 
maculation.  The  six  periods  of  minimum  sun-spots  have  in  every 
instance  been  periods  of  very  deficient  rainfall,  averaging  37  inches 
against  4Sj  inches,  which  is  the  normal  Madras  average.  This 
minimum  of  sun-spots  and  of  rainfall  occurs  in  the  eleventh  and 
second  years  of  each  cycle;  in  the  present  case  1876  was  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  cycle  which  began  in  1866,  and  1878  will  he 
the  second  of  the  new  cycle  which  began  in  1877.  Of  the  six 
droughts  of  which  we  have  record  since  1810,  four  have  occurred 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  cycle,  and  two  in  years  immediately 
adjoining.  After  the  second  year  there  is  a  rapid  increase  both 
in  sun-spots  qjid  rainfall  till  they  reach  their  maximum  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  cycle,  when  the  rainfall  averages  58  inches; 
it  then  declines,  more  gradually  than  it  rose,  till  it  again 
reaches  the  minimum  in  the  eleventh  year.  We  cannot 
of  course  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Hunter's  ingenious  calcula¬ 
tions  in  support  of  this  theory  ;  the  least  that  can  he  said 
of  it  is  that  it  calls  for  the  very  gravest  attention,  and  that  every 
scientific  facility  that  money  can  afford  for  its  verification  ought 
to  be  forthcoming.  England  could  not  help  India  more  materially 
than  in  thoroughly  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  case,  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that,  from  some  quarter  or  other,  funds  will  he 
available  for  such  exact  and  prolonged  observations  of  solar  macu¬ 
lation  both  in  this  country  and  in  India  as  the  best  scientific 
authorities  may  consider  desirable  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
theory  now  propounded.  One  most  alarming  probability  which  it 
suggests  is  that  the  year  1878  will  be  as  bad  as  1876  in  respect  of 
rainfall,  and  that  consequently  the  troubles  of  Madras  are  as  yet 
only  at  their  commencement. 

In  the  next  place,  the  enormous  mortality  calls,  we  think,  for 
much  more  thorough  explanation  than  the  Indian  authorities  have 
as  yet  offered.  There  is  a  strange  and  horrible  contrast  between 
the  promises  of  the  Government  and  the  facts  of  the  case.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Government  announces  a  policy  at  once  powerful 
and  humane : — “  We  sav  that  human  life  shall  he  saved  at  any 
cost  and  any  effort;  no  man,  woman,  or  child  shall  die  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Distress  they  must  often  sutler  ;  we  cannot  save  them  from 
this ;  we  wish  that  we  could  do  more ;  we  must  he  content  with 
saving  life  and  preventing  extreme  suffering.”  On  the  other  hand,  we 
learn  that  half  a  million  of  people  have  “  died  of  starvation,”  that 
a  sixth  of  a  population  of  twenty  millions  is  likely  to  perish,  and 
that  the  average  excess  in  the  monthly  mortality,  due  directly  to 
famine,  has  been  for  many  months  together  not  less  than  50,000. 
Yet  a  high  Madras  official,  such  as  Mr.  Dalzell,  writes  complacently 
to  the  Times  to  say  that  there  “  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that 
everything  that  can  properly  ho  done  by  the  State  towards  keeping- 
people  alive  has  been  done  from  the  commencement,  regardless  of 
cost.”  Does  Mr.  Dalzell  then  mean  us  to  understand  that,  when 
all  that  can  properly  he  attempted  has  been  done,  this  horrible 
sacrifice  of  human  life  is  a  legitimate  consequence  P  If  it  is,  the 
grandiose  humanity  of  the  Government  Proclamation  comes  to 
very  little.  But  the  English  nation  will  assuredly  not  be  content 
with  this  offhand  and  easy-going  disposal  of  the  case.  They  will 
insist  on  knowing  whether  this  wholesale  mortality  is  inevitable, 
and,  if  not,  to  whose  mistakes  or  negligence  it  is  owing.  The 
figures  themselves  are  full  of  significance.  For  instance,  the 
death-rate  in  the  ten  distressed  districts  rose  from  21,000  in 
October,  1876,  to  56,000  in  December,  82,000  in  January,  1877, 
since  which  it  declined  to  59,000’  in  April.  What  was  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  addition  to  the  monthly  death-rate  ?  We 
have  heard  much  of  discussions  between  Sir  R.  Temple  and  the 
Madras  Government  as  to  the  necessary  amount  of  nutriment  to 
he  doled  out  to  the  starving  recipients  of  State  charity ;  and  we 
know  that  the  rate  on  which  he  insisted,  against  the  protests  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner  and  the  murmurs  of  the  Madras 
Government,  has  now  been  abandoned  by  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  We  do  not,  of  course,  hold  Sir  II.  Temple  responsible 
for  the  increased  mortality.  But  the  question  remains,  and  ought 
to  be  answered,  what  was  the  cause  of  so  sudden  and  terrible  an 
addition  to  the  victims  of  famine  ?  Was  it  due  to  Government 
mismanagement,  or  to  causes  so  powerful  that  Government,  stand¬ 
ing  by  with  its  eyes  open  and  its  hands  full  of  money,  and  be¬ 
nevolently  resolved  to  prevent  the  loss  of  human  life  “  at  any  cost 
and  any  effort,”  was  unable  to  combat  them  P  The  Sanitary 
Commissioner  predicted  an  enormous  los9  of  life  consequent  on 
Sir  R.  Temple's  measures ;  were  his  predictions  verified  ?  Till 
we  know  this  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  satisfied  by  Mr. 
1  )alzell’s  agreeable  assurances  that  “all  that  could  be  properly  done  ” 
has  been  done,  and  that  no  person  and  no  system  is  to  blame. 

One  explanation  which  the  facts  suggest  is  that  the  revenue 
administration  system  of  the  Presidency  is  a  far  less  perfect 
and  efficient  machine  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  describe  it. 
The  revenue  authorities  are  looked  upon  in  India  as  the 
guardians  of  the  well-being  of  the  rural  community.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  efficient,  wise  philan¬ 
thropy — exacting  taxes,  it  is  true,  hut  exacting  them  only  in  due 
proportion  to  the  popular  resources  which  they  are  engaged  in 
developing.  At  the  head  is  the  Board  or  other  central  authority  ; 
then  come  the  Collectors,  each  presiding  over  a  district,  and 
responsible  for  its  welfare  as  well  as  tor  its  land-tax ;  under  the 
Collector  comes  an  army  of  subordinate  officials,  ending  at  last  in 
a  class  of  village  Headmen,  who  are  generally  hereditary,  and 
always  on  the  most  intimate  relations  with  their  fellow-villagers. 


Nothing  can  look  better  than  this  machine  on  paper ;  how  is  it 
then  that  it  works  so  ill  ?  How  is  it  that  the  Government,  with 
such  an  administrative  hierarchy  at  its  command,  cannot,  even  with 
the  most  lavish  expenditure,  prevent  millions  of  people  from  dying  ? 
We  have  read  harrowing  accounts  of  thousands  of  famished 
wretches  pouring  week  after  week  into  the  city  of  Madras  from 
the  surrounding  districts,  and  thus  producing  a  pestilence.  How 
is  it  that  the  Collectors  of  these  districts  were  ignorant  of  this 
distress,  or  unable  to  deal  with  it  on  the  spot?  Surely  facts  of 
this  description  suggest  that  this  elaborate  machinery  is  not  so 
good  as  it  looks,  that  somewhere  or  other  there  are  portions  out  of 
gear,  worn  out  or  ill  contrived.  The  Collectors  are  no  doubt 
excellent  fiscal  officers,  and  collect  taxes  with  laudable  punc¬ 
tuality;  hut  are  they  much  more?  Do  they  really  know,  or  have 
they  the  means  of  knowing,  the  real  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  Can  they  really  get  at  the  peasantry  around  them, 
ascertain  the  proper  way  to  assist  them,  and  provide  for  the 
carrying  out  of  local  measures  of  relief?  We  do  not  say  that  they 
cannot,  for  the  system  is  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  outside 
critic  to  know  much  about  it ;  we  do  say,  however,  that  the 
failure  of  the  Government  on  the  present  occasion  to  prevent  loss 
of  life  on  a  monster  scale  suggests  that  the  administrative  system 
is  in  some  way  out  of  gear  or  inadequate.  If  a  Collector  had  his 
district  well  in  hand  when  a  time  of  dearth  approached,  if  his 
information  was  complete,  accurate,  and  thorough,  if  his  subordi¬ 
nates  were  efficient  and  pure-handed,  if  the  village  officials  were 
in  the  slightest  degree  fit  for  their  work,  such  horrible  miscarriages 
as  that  on  the  present  occasion  could  scarcely,  we  imagine,  come 
about. 

Again,  we  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  far  more  might  be  done 
to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  so  to  speak,  against 
famine,  and  to  enable  the  rural  classes  to  pass  through  times  of 
dearth  with  comparative  impunity.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  few  great  irrigation  schemes  remain 
to  be  attempted  ;  but  is  it  certain  that  all  existing  schemes  have 
been  worked  to  the  utmost,  and  that  minor  works  of  utility  might 
not  in  numerous  localities  he  set  on  foot?  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  case  that  very  few  of  the  thousands  of  tanks  with  which  the 
Presidency  abounds  are  in  as  complete  efficiency  as  they  might  be- 
Mr.  Dalzell,  himself,  we  believe,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
admits  that  much  remains  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the 
people  to  dig  wells  and  so  protect  themselves  from  famine.  He- 
says  with  truth  that  the  Government  does  not  claim  revenue  in 
respect  of  crops  grown  on  land  irrigated  from  new  wells  ;  and  this 
is  no  doubt  one  form  of  encouragement.  But  Government  officials 
might  do  much  more.  The  machinery  exists  for  the  advancing  of 
funds  by  Government  to  peasants  for  purposes  of  land  improvement, 
and  the  small  degree  to  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
machinery  is,  to  our  minds,  one  indication  of  that  administrative 
languor  which  wo  have  suggested  as  being  too  generally  prevalent. 
If  the  revenue  officers  pressed  on  the  people  the  wisdom  of  taking 
this  precaution  and  offered  them  funds  for  the  purpose,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  people  would  he  ready  to  accept  the  offer  ;  and 
we  believe  that  it  is  to  increased  activity  in  this  direction  that  we 
must  mainly  look  for  help  in  future  emergencies. 

Lastly,  the  events  of  this  famine  appear  to  favour  the  doc¬ 
trine  advocated  by  Lord  Mayo  that,  wherever  canal  water  is 
brought  to  the  people’s  fields,  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
for  it  whether  they  use  it  or  not.  This  is  one  of  those  intermin¬ 
able  Indian  controversies  on  which  the  best  authorities  differ, 
and  Lord  Mayo’s  view  was,  we  believe,  negatived  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  follow  as  a  necessary 
corollary  that,  if  the  Government  is  to  assume  the  duty  of  keeping 
many  millions  of  its  subjects  alive  in  famine,  it  must  exercise 
the  right  of  compelling  them  in  comparatively  prosperous  times  to 
protect  themselves.  If  the  Government  has  to  put  out  the  fire  and 
pay  for  the  repairs,  it  may  surely  call  upon  the  tenants  to  insure  ; 
and  canal  irrigation  is  a  simple  question  of  insurance.  Every  canal 
has  the  same  history ;  it  cannot  show  a  fair  balance  sheet 
because  for  years  and  years  it  has  been  running  up  a  capital 
debt  while  thousands  of  tons  of  its  water  were  rolling  use¬ 
lessly  away  through  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  abandon 
their  old  ways  of  cultivation.  Then  comes  a  famine,  and  there  is 
a  rush  for  water ;  thousands  of  acres  are  brought  under  irrigation, 
and  remain  irrigated  for  the  future  ;  hut  the  lesson  has  been  learnt 
at  a  frightful  cost  of  life,  property,  and  happiness.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  present  occasion  in  the  case  of  a  canal  made  by  the 
Madras  Irrigation  Company  between  Curnool  and  Kuddapah,, 
through  a  very  distressed  part  of  the  country.  The  canal  has  been 
in  difficulties  for  years  on  account  of  the  ryots’  refusal  to  make  use 
of  it ;  when  the  famine  came  last  year  there  was  a  general  scramble- 
for  water,  and  crops  worth  nearly  a  million  sterling  have  been 
raised  by  means  of  its  supplies.  But  far  more  might  have  been 
done  had  the  system  of  irrigation  been  already  in  general  use.  Aa 
it  is,  the  engineer  calculates  that  he  had  provided  last  January  for 
the  production  of  eighty-four  million  lbs.  of  food,  or  enough  to-  - 
support  a  population  of  a  million  for  two  months.  Centres  of 
cultivation  and  food-supply  such  as  this  must  he  absolutely  invalu¬ 
able  in  famine  times,  and  we  hope  that  one  immediate  result  of  the 
present  disasters  will  he  to  lead  the  Government  to  consider  the- 
question  whether  something  more  might  not  be  done,  not  only  to 
extend  canal  irrigation,  hut  to  enforce  its  prompter  use  on  the 
ignorant,  careless,  and  unenterprising  peasantry  whom  it  is  called 
upon  at  such  inconveniently  frequent  intervals  to  rescue  from, 
destruction. 
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LOCII  MAREE. 

IT  may  be  assumed  that  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Loch  Maree  will 
bring  that  grand  and  picturesque  region  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  people  who  till  now  had  never  before  heard  of  it,  or  at  least 
only  vaguely.  Loch  Maree  indeed  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exactly 
a  new  discovery,  at  any  rate  among  Scotchmen.  It  has  had  enthu¬ 
siastic  votaries  for  a  number  of  years  past,  but  they  belonged  to  a 
small  and  select  class  who  could  appreciate  the  romantic  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  scenery  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  locomotion  and  com¬ 
missariat  ;  their  aesthetic  pleasure  being  in  fact  rather  enhanced 
by  these  conditions,  and  by  the  reflection  that  they  kept  off  the 
vulgarizing  multitude  of  ordinary  tourists,  and  secured  undisturbed 
enjoyment  to  the  fortunate  pioneers  who  were  naturally  by  no 
means  desirous  of  having  their  solitude  invaded.  During  the  last 
few  years  greater  facilities  for  travelling  have  been  provided,  but 
even  now  West  Loss-shire  does  not  come  within  the  regular 
tourist  route.  Possibly  the  seclusion  of  that  part  of  Scotland  has 
been  due,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  its  not  having  been  celebrated  by 
Scott  like  the  Trosachs  and  the  Western  Islands.  In  the  summer 
of  1814  he  was  one  of  the  guests  on  board  the  yacht  of  the  Light¬ 
house  Commissioners,  when  making  their  annual  inspection,  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  coasts,  but  not  the  main¬ 
land,  of  the  extreme  North.  The  yacht  touched  at  Cape  Wrath 
— that  “  dread  cape,”  as  Scott  calls  it,  “  so  fatal  to  mariners,” 
which  is  the  extreme  point  of  Scotland  in  the  north-west,  and 
without  any  land  in  the  direct  line  between  it  and  America — 
for  Mr.  Stephenson  to  choose  a  site  for  a  lighthouse  on  the  summit. 
'The  Cape  is  a  high  promontory,  with  steep  sides  that  go  down 
to  the  breakers  and  render  the  access  very  dangerous.  There 
was  then,  as  now,  no  landing-place,  except  a  small  creek  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward,  where  the  foam  of  the  sea 
still  “  plays  at  long  bowls  with  a  huge  collection  of  large  stones, 
•some  of  them  a  ton  in  weight,  but  w'hich  these  fearful  billows 
chuck  up  and  down  as  a  child  does  a  ball.”  The  country  round 
the  point  is  hilly,  but  there  is  not,  as  Scott  says,  anything  striking 
or  dignified  till  the  coast  assumes  the  true  Highland  character, 
being  skirted  with  a  succession  of  picturesque  mountains  of  every 
variety  of  height  and  outline  ;  these  were  the  hills  of  Loss-shire,  a 
waste  and  thinly-peopled  district  in  the  extremity  of  the  island.” 
Scott,  however,  only  saw  the  peaks  in  the  distance,  and  so  missed 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Loch  Maree,  or  even  hearing  of  its  existence. 
The  consequence  was  that,  while  there  was  a  rush  of  travellers  to  the 
lower  Highlands  which  the  Wizard  had  opened  up  to  the  world, 
the  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  Scotland,  that  of  West  Loss- 
shire,  was,  as  lately  even  as  1858,  almost  unknown  and  unvisited, 
except  by  a  few'  adventurous  pedestrians.  The  adjoining  county  of 
Sutherland  has  shared  a  similar  fate.  Mr.  St.  John,  in  1848, 
went  in  a  boat  on  wheels,  accompanied  by  a  naturalist  and  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  as  if  on  an  Arctic  expedition  ;  and  the  general  solitude 
-of  the  region  is  described  by  the  answer  which  a  native  gave  to 
a  tourist's  inquiry  whether  it  was  not  rather  unfrequented: — 
“  Weel,  there  was  a  pit  pedlar  body  yesterday,  and  there’s  yoursel’ 
the  day.” 

There  are  several  routes  to  Loss-shire  and  Sutherlandshire,  the 
one  most  in  accordance  with  ease  and  luxury  being  that  afforded 
by  the  Highland  Lailway,  and  the  steamer  from  Kyle  Akin  or  Oban. 
It  is  held,  however,  by  competent  authorities  that  the  best,  though 
not  nearest,  way  is  by  steamer  through  the  Hebrides,  either  by 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  the  Orinan  Canal,  and  the  picturesque  water¬ 
ways  leading  to  Ardnamurchan  and  Gairloch  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Dumbartonshire  Qareloch),  and  so  on  to  Loch  Maree ; 
while  for  more  robust  travellers  there  is  the  line  taken  by  Messrs. 
Hutcheson’s  Skye  steamers,  which  leave  the  Clyde  in  the  evening 
and  go  round  the  rough  sea  outside  Cantyre,  and  then  between  the 
jagged  mainland  and  a  long  chain  of  islands: — 

Ulva  dark,  and  Colonsay 
And  all  the  groups  of  islets  gay, 

That  guard  fair  Stafta  round. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  upper  part  of  the  water  passage, 
which  is  the  same  in  both  routes,  gives  a  view  of  the  most 
glorious  scenery.  But  the  most  complete  and  interesting  way  of 
exploring  the  remarkable  region  comprising  Sutherlandshire  and 
Iioss-shire  is  undoubtedly  by  combining  the  different  routes  in  one. 
This  is  done  by  taking  the  Highland  Lailway  to  Lairg,  and  then, 
either  by  vehicle  or  on  foot — for  here  the  railway  stops — making 
for  Altnaharra  Inn,  and  so  on  to  Loch  Erribol  and  Cape  Wrath  ; 
thence  down  the  western  coast  to  Achnasheen  and  Kinlochewe, 
the  latter  being  at  the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Maree  ;  and  finally 
to  Gairloch,  where  the  steamer  for  Oban  is  to  be  found.  This 
plan  also  gives  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  run  up  to  D  unrobin, 
and  of  observing  the  laborious  drainage  and  other  operations  for 
giving  fertility  to  the  soil  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  carrying 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lairg,  with  slow,  but  it  may  be  hoped, 
sure,  success.  Indeed,  wherever  one  goes  in  Sutherlandshire,  one 
.sees  on  every  side  proofs  of  his  practical  sagacity  and  liberality. 
The  sufferings  of  the  Sutherland  people  at  one  sad  period  are 
well  known,  but  the  late  Mr.  Loch’s  book  disposed  of  the  ex¬ 
aggerations  and  misrepresentations  which  were  made  much  of  as 
against  the  then  Duke,  who  only  obeyed  a  necessity  created  by 
■circumstances,  and  the  present  one  is  now  developing  in  every  way 
the  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  leading  roads, 
for  instance,  are  everywhere  excellent,  though  there  are  no  doubt 
tracts  still  to  be  found  which  remind  one  of  the  assurance  of  a 
Scotch  minister  to  a  well-known  obese  Scotch  judge,  as  an  induce¬ 


ment  to  visit  his  parish,  that  “  there  was  a  bridle  road  to  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  place.”  The  cottages  present  a  great  contrast 
to  the  mud  and  turf  huts  of  other  days ;  and  travellers  are 
under  a  special  obligation  to  the  Duke  for  the  comfortable 
inns  which  are  scattered  along  the  chief  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  story  of  a  tourist  who  was  always  troubled 
with  a  certain  kind  of  depression  when  doing  the  lower  High¬ 
lands,  and  could  never  quite  make  out  whether  it  was  the  stu¬ 
pendousness  of  the  mountains  or  the  heaviness  of  the  innkeepers’ 
charges  which  were  too  much  him,  and  weighed  upon  his  soul. 
In  Sutherland  this  problem  does  not  arise,  for  though  the  hills  are 
sufficiently  high  and  awe-inspiring,  the  innkeepers’  bills  are  com¬ 
paratively  low,  while  the  houses  are  invariably  most  snug  and 
comfortable,  the  supplies  good,  and  the  landlords  obliging  and  polite. 
This  is  due  to  the  strict  personal  supervision  which  is  made,  not 
only  by  the  agents,  but  by  the  Duke  himself,  who  knows  every  inch 
of  the  country,  and  often  carries  his  rambles  into  unexpected 
quarters.  Ilis  method  of  taking  care  of  visitors  is  described  by  a 
witness  of  experience  as  that  of  “  furnishing  good  houses,  and 
looking  out  for  good  people  to  keep  them,  and  then  putting  the 
good  people  on  good  terms  with  the  good  houses  by  having 
no  rent  to  intervene  between  them  ;  the  consideration  in  lieu 
therefore  being,  that  the  wayfaring  man  shall  be  well  and 
cheaply  entertained ;  and  the  contract  is  faithfully  fulfilled.”  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  accommodation  is  in  some  respects 
homely,  and  that  certain  luxuries  are  unattainable ;  but  a  man 
must  be  a  hopeless  sybarite  who  would  not  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  such  inns  as  those  at  Loch  Inver,  Scourie,  Duress,  Tongue, 
Altnaharra,  and  so  on,  combined  with  the  noble  views,  exhilarating 
air,  and  salmon  fresh  from  the  stream  or  loch,  which  are  a  new 
and  ecstatic  revelation  to  those  who  know  only  the  stale,  soaked 
fish  on  the  fishmongers’  boards.  The  native  population,  which 
contains  a  certain  infusion  of  Lowland  blood,  is  also  a  fine  race, 
with  good  proportions,  intelligent  faces,  and  much  simple  and 
genial  gentility  of  manners,  in  the  true  and  best  sense  of  a  much- 
abused  word. 

As  to  the  prevailing  character  of  Sutherlandshire  scenery, 
a  guide-book  says,  “  The  extensive  county  of  Sutherland  pre¬ 
sents  the  striking  peculiarity  of  having  the  whole  of  its  surface 
of  1,800  square  miles  under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  border  of  arable  land  along  its  coast.”  It  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  other  observers  that  large  parts  of  this  county  might 
with  equal  truth  be  said  to  be  under  deer  and  under  water. 
The  number  of  lakes  astounds  the  traveller  who  is  not  prepared  for 
it.  Lairg  is  the  chief  part  of  a  parish  which  has  about  twenty 
lakes  and  five  rivers,  one  of  which,  Loch  Shin,  is  twenty-four  miles 
long,  a  mile  in  mean  breadth,  and  very  deep.  Mr.  Andrew 
Young,  of  Invershin,  who  has  written  a  capital  Tourist's  and 
Angler's  Guide  to  the  North  of  Scotland,  reckons  up  two  hundred 
lochs  in  one  parish,  and  more  than  a  thousand  in  the  county.  In 
fact,  the  whole  number  has  never  been  counted,  and  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  many  lochs  or  lochlets  to  be  yet  discovered.  These 
are  of  course  not  all  of  the  size  and  grandeur  of  Loch 
Shin,  Loch  Hope,  or  Loch  Erribol ;  a  great  number  of 
them  are  only  cups  and  basins,  but,  taken  altogether,  these  various 
accumulations  of  water,  with  their  tributaries  of  streams  and 
waterfalls,  alford  a  vast  supply  over  a  large  area.  This  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  Sutherlandshire,  and  makes  the  joy  of  adventurous  anglers, 
though  some  of  the  fish  are  very  shy  and  difficult  to  get  at. 
But  apart  from  the  fishing,  the  tourist  is  charmed  by  the  flash¬ 
ing  of  the  lily-decked  waters  as  he  goes  along,  especially  in  the 
vistas  and  sinuosities  of  the  line  from  Liconich,  between  walls  of 
mountains,  and  by  the  routes  along  the  coast,  which  are  a  series 
of  undulations,  now  soaring  into  high  peaks,  and  now  sinking 
into  bottomless  pits,  while  the  salt,  strong,  cool  breeze  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  makes  his  cheeks  glow.  Nothing  can  be  more 
superb  and  noble  in  its  way  than  the  unbroken  series  of  towering 
mountains  from  Gape  Wrath  to  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  which, 
with  various  degrees  of  elevation,  walls  the  Atlantic  for  seventy 
miles.  There  is,  however,  it  appears,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  are  the  finest  features  of  Sutherland  scenery,  borne  incline 
to  its  gloomy  and  terrible  aspects,  in  precipices  and  yawning  fis¬ 
sures,  while  others  prefer  the  lower  hills  with  their  abundant  pas¬ 
ture  and  flocks.  Mr.  Young  is  intense  in  his  admiration  of  those 
of  which  he  can  say,  “  Here  you  have  no  heather,  and  but  few 
rocks — green  as  a  meadow  to  the  tops.”  Besides,  as  he  argues, 
mountains  are  for  feeding  sheep,  and  the  more  sheep  fed  the  more 
beautiful  the  mountains. 

We  have  in  this  long  ramble  been  rather  neglecting  Loch  Maree ; 
but  it  is  a  scene  of  which  an  adequate  and  vivid  impression  can  be 
obtained  only  by  seeing  it,  and  it  is  incapable  of  description  in  words, 
or  even  on  canvas.  The  road  to  it  from  Ullapool,  the  starting- 
place  of  the  steamers  for  Lewes,  passes  by  the  side  of  Loch  Broom, 
and  through  much  fine  scenery.  Then  there  is  another  long  walk, 
with  the  help,  however,  of  train  and  coach,  to  4-chnasheen  and 
Kinlochewe,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Maree,  where  there  is  a 
good  inn,  and  whence  a  coach  runs  to  Gairloch,  along  the  side  of 
the  lake — a  glorious  drive  or  walk  of  twenty  miles.  From  Kin¬ 
lochewe  there  is  what  it  requires  a  stretch  of  courtesy  to  call  a 
road,  to  the  wild  and  inhospitable  regions  of  Loch  Torridon, 
which  is  worth  seeing  on  account  of  the  gloomy  desolation  of 
the  place.  As  for  Loch  Maree  itself,  it  runs  north-west,  and 
is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  rather  more  than  two  miles 
at  the  broadest  part,  where  there  is  an  island  embowered  in 
dense  foliage,  called  Eilean  Maree— on  which  it  is  said  the 
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anchorite  St.  Maree  lived — and  a  cluster  of  islets.  Here  there 
is  a  good  general  view  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  stately  hulk  of  Ben 
Slioch,  rising  in  an  uninterrupted  mass,  so  that  its  rifts  and  gullies 
are  visible  from  base  to  summit.  Then  comes  another  picturesque 
chain  of  rocks,  and  further  west  a  wide  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
peaked  and  grey,  though  of  graceful  contour.  The  vegetation  of  the 
sides  of  the  loch,  consisting  of  tall  trees  and  ferns,  is  very 
varied  and  luxuriant.  There  is  now  a  picturesque  inn  in  the 
Scotch  baronial  style,  built  by  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  at  a  pro¬ 
jecting  point  in  the  loch,  where  the  good  views  are,  near  Slatten- 
dale.  Then  there  is  a  rising  road,  with  a  wide,  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  loch  and  its  surroundings,  which  leads  to  Gair-  j 
loch  ;  and  the  passage  by  steamer  to  Oban  affords  a  view  of  scenery 
which  in  its  rugged  beauty  is  very  impressive,  including  Locli9 
Hourn  and  Nevis,  and  the  inner  side  of  Skye,  with  a  backward 
glance  at  Slighachcan  and  the  Coolins,  or,  as  they  are  called  by 
a  fancy  name,  Cuehillins.  Altogether  this  region  may  be  said 
to  be,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  picturesque  grandeur  that  exists  in  the 
kingdom,  if  indeed  anywhere  in  Europe. 


COOKS  OF  A  PAST  AGE. 

IN  these  days  cookery  is  a  very  general  topic,  but  its  literary 
pretensions  do  not  bv  any  means  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
last  century.  The  cookery  of  the  eighteenth  century  occupied  a 
different  social  position  from  that  of  our  own  time.  Ladies  now 
learn  to  cook  for  the  sake  of  their  social  inferiors  ;  their  aim  is  to 
reform  the  bungling  incapacity  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  put 
them  in  the  way  of  making  wholesome  appetizing  messes  at  the 
least  cost  and  waste — a  benevolent  endeavour  to  which  we  wish 
all  success.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  fare  of  the  poorer 
classes  was  pretty  well  settled  in  people's  minds  ; 

Bacon,  beans,  salt  beef,  and  cabage 

formed  the  ideal  of  plenty  with  all  concerned — farmer  and  labourer, 
mistress  of  the  family  and  pastoral  poet.  Invention,  ingenuity, 
taste,  were  all  exercised  in  another  field — the  high  table — and  that 
with  more  aim  and  intention  than  now.  In  our  day,  if  the  cook¬ 
ing  is  good,  the  main  object  is  attained ;  but  formerly  the  eye  and 
fancy  had  their  claims.  There  was  a  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  in  the 
old  dishes,  which  our  present  system  discourages.  They  had  to 
look  tempting,  to  provoke  inquiry,  interest,  and  expectation.  At 
a  modern  dinner-table  the  eye  looks  on  flowers ;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  dishes  from  which  our  portion  is  cut  behind 
our  backs  want  the  graces,  the  arts  of  adornment  and  setting 
off,  that  were  once  deemed  essential.  The  side-board  furnishes 
no  theatre  for  the  picturesque  in  this  department  of  art,  no 
triumphs  for  the  eye;  nor,  again,  for  those  innocent  frauds — 
dearer,  we  suspect,  like  all  enigmas,  to  the  inventor  than  to 
those  practised  upon,  but  yet  not  unregretted  for  the  artist’s 
sake,  as  a  lawful  diversion  incident  to  his  calling — wherein  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  underwent  a  transformation,  and  the  taste  and  sight  of 
the  eater  were  at  odds  till  the  puzzle  wras  found  out.  As  where  “  pig 
was  dressed  to  look  like  lamb,’’  “  lamb  to  eat  like  pig,”  and  “  pike  to 
eat  like  sturgeon  ” ;  where  mincemeat,  pressed  into  a  mould  and 
cunningly  stained  with  herbs,  put  on  the  semblance  of  melon ; 
where  veal  was  stuffed  into  the  skins  of  fishes,  and  fried  parsnips  w'ere 
shaped  into  a  likeness  of  trout.  What  artist  of  our  day,  we  wonder, 
could  perform  this  last  malicious  feat  ?  But  river-fish  in  those  days 
were  important  and  deemed  worthy  of  imitation,  exercising  a  good 
deal  of  the  cook's  thought  and  skill. 

The  whole  phraseology  of  the  old  cookery-book  takes  a  higher 
tone  than  the  modern ;  it  is  as  if  the  writer  had  an  artist’s 
sense  of  a  calling,  and  was  conscious  of  a  class  of  readers 
accustomed  to  be  addressed  with  respect  and  a  careful  choice 
of  words.  Thus  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxou,  w’hose  bills  of  fare 
might  have  furnished  one  of  those  good  dinners  to  which 
Hr.  Johnson  did  such  justice,  introduces  her  Enylish  House¬ 
wife  as  a  book  necessary  to  mistresses  of  families,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  things  Useful,  Substantial,  and  Splendid,  calculated  for 
the  preservation  of  health  and  upon  the  measures  of  frugality; 
she  having  been  induced  to  engage  in  this  undertaking  at  the  in¬ 
stance  and  importunity  of  many  persons  of  eminent  account 
and  distinction;  assuring  them  and  the  “World”  that  she  has 
acquitted  herself  with  fidelity.  Accident  has  given,  as  it  seems, 
an  unmerited  pre-eminence  to  Miss  Glasse  iu  this  branch  of  science 
for  which  there  were  many  competitors.  She  stands  alone  indeed 
in  many  minds  as  the  only  authority  of  a  past  age ;  but  we  find 
her  claim  set  at  nought  in  a  work  entitled  a  book  of  “  Professed 
Cookery,”  the  author  of  which  devotes  an  essay  to  that  “  Lady 
author,"  in  which  “her  cookery  is  detected.”  This  writer  sets 
forth  her  own  superior  right  to  dictate  as  having  taught  cookery 
thirteen  years  in  Newcastle,  after  being  mistress  of  an  inn 
eighteen  years,  and  made  many  young  ladies  good  housewives,  and 
tradesmen’s  daughters  good  housekeepers,  and  been  particularly 
happy  iu  meeting  the  applause  and  thanks  of  many  of  the  first 
rank. 

But,  however  grave  and  weight}'  their  language,  the  palm  of 
literary  distinction  in  this  line  does  not  belong  to  these  good  ladies, 
but  to  a  brother  artist,  William  Verral,  master  of  the  “  White 
Ilart  ”  in  Lewes,  who  shows  a  true  vein  in  his  Compleat  System 
of  Cookery ,  published  in  1758,  and  brings  kitchen  life  very  vividly 
before  us.  His  collection  of  recipes  is  enriched  by  a  character  of 
the  eminent  Mr.  de  fit.  Clouet,  some  time  cook  to  His  Grace  the 


Duke  of  Newcastle,  under  whom  he  learnt  his  calling,  and  is 
enlivened  by  a  preface  on  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
barbarisms  of  the  ordinary  kitchen  service  of  that  day : — 

“  I  have  been  sent  for  many  and  many  a  time  to  get  dinners  for  some  of  the 
great  families  hereabouts.  The  salute  generally  is,  ‘  Will  ’  (for  that  is  my 
name),  ‘  I  want  you  to  dress  me  a  dinner  to-day.’  ‘With  all  my  heart. 
Sir,’  says  I  ;  ‘how  man}'  will  your  company  be  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  about  ten  or 

twelve,  or  thereabouts.’  ‘  And  what  would  you  please  to  have  me  get. 
Sir,  for  ye  ?  ’  ‘  O,’  says  the  gentleman,  ‘  I  shall  leave  that  entirely  to  you. 

See.'  Mv  next  step  was  to  go  and  offer  a  great  many  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Cook  about  getting  the  dinner.  The  girl,  I’ll  say  that  for  her,  returned  the 
compliment  very  prettily,  by  saying,  ‘  Sir,  whatever  my  master  or  you  shall 
order  me  to  do  shall  be  done  as  far  and  as  well  as  I  am  able.’  But  Nanny 
(for  that  I  found  to  be  her  name)  soon  got  into  such  an  air,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  on  such  occasions.  ‘Pray,  Nanny,’  says  I,  ‘where  do  you  place  your 
stewpans  and  other  things  you  make  use  of  in  the  cooking  way?’  ‘La, 
Sir,’  says  she,  ‘that  is  all  we  have  ’  (pointing  to  one  poor  solitary  stewpan, 
as  one  might  call  it),  but  no  more  fit  for  the  use  than  a  wooden  hand-dish. 
‘Ump,’  says  I  to  myself, ‘how’s  this  to  be  ?  A  surgeon  may  as  well 
attempt  to  make  an  incision  with  a  pair  of  shears  or  open  a  vein  with  an 
oyster  knife  as  for  me  to  pretend  to  get  this  dinner  without  proper  tools  to 
do  it.’  At  length,  wanting  a  sieve,  I  begged  of  Nanny  to  give  me  one, 
and  so  she  did  in  a  moment  ;  but  such  a  one  !  I  put  my  fingers 
to  it  and  found  it  gravelly.  ‘Nanny,’  says  I,  ‘this  won’t  do,  it 
is  sandy  ’ ;  she  looked  at  it,  and  angry  enough  she  was.  ‘  Hang  our 
Sue,’  says  she,  ‘  she’s  always  taking  my  sieve  to  sand  her  nasty,  dirt.y 
stairs.’  But,  however,  to  be  a  little  cleanly,  Nanny  gave  it  a  thump  upon 
the  table,  much  about  the  part  of  it  where’ the  meat  is  generally  laid,  and 
whips  it  into  the  boiler,  where  I  suppose  the  pork  and  cabbage  was  boiling 
for  the  family,  gives  it  a  sort  of  rinse,  and  gave  it  to  me  again,  with  as 
much  of  the  pork  fat  about  it  as  would  poison  the  whole  dinner  ;  so  I  said 
no  more,  but  could  not  use  it,  and  made  use  of  a  napkin  that  I  slyly  made 
friends  with  her  fellow-servants  for,  at  which  she  leered  round  and  set  off  ; 
but  I  heard  her  say,  as  she  flirted  her  tail  into  the  scullery,  ‘  TIang  those 
men  cooks,  they  are  so  confounded  nice.  I’ll  be  whipt,’  says  she,  ‘  if  there 
was  more  sand  in  the  sieve  than  would  have  lay  upon  a  sixpence.’  ” 

This  man  made  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  intercourse 
with  his  distinguished  master,  “  whose  temper  was  so  sweet  that  he 
made  everybody  cook  about  him,  conversing  with  affability  to 
the  kitchen-boy,  and  then  by  a  sweet  turn  in  his  discourse  and 
his  genteel  behaviour  giving  pleasure  to  the  first  steward  of  the 
family.  Having  read  a  little,  he  never  wanted  something  to  say, 
let  the  topic  be  what  it  would.”  The  universal  genius  thus 
tenderly  commemorated  was  better  known  to  the  English  public 
as  Ohloe,  as  we  are  told  he  was  “  vulgarly  ”  called ;  yet  so 
Horace  Walpole  designates  him  in  a  paper  in  the  World,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  “  transformation  that  Chloe  and  other  great 
professors  have  introduced  into  the  science  of  hieroglyphic  eating"  ; 
a  system  superseded  first  by  sugar  and  Saxon  china  figures  of 
harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shepherdesses,  and 
the  whole  system  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  “  by  more  manly  ways  of  concluding  our  repasts”: — 

It  is  known  that  a  celebrated  confectioner  (so  these  architects  of  our 
desserts  still  humbly  call  themselves)  complained  that,  after  having  pre¬ 
pared  a  middle  dish  of  gods  and  goddesses  eighteen  feet  high,  his  lord 
would  not  cause  the  ceiling  of  his  parlour  to  be  demolished  to  facilitate 
their  entree.  “  Imaginez-vous,”  said  he,  “que  milord  n’a  pas  voulu  faire 
oter  le  plafond !  ” 

To  cooks  of  such  inventive  genius  the  passion  for  turtle  which 
was  then  beginning  to  rule  some  tables  must  have  seemed  vulgar 
indeed.  We  read  an  account  of  a  turtle  feast  given  by  an  importer 
of  this  delicacy  (a  true  enthusiast),  who  is  represented  as  in¬ 
vesting  himself  in  preparation  with  coat  and  waistcoat  hang¬ 
ing  loose  about  him,  anticipating  that  by  the  time  “he  had 
spoke  with  the  turtle”  he  should  stretch  them  as  tight  as 
a  drum.  The  guests  arrived,  an  eager  crowd,  to  the  moment, 
their  punctuality  being  accounted  for  by  the  inconvenient 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  hostess,  who  could  not  endure  her  husband’s 
favourite  food,  but  sent  off  the  shell  before  her  to  the  other- 
end  of  the  table.  Thus  her  neighbours,  unsuccessful  in  their 
struggle  for  a  seat  beside  their  host,  found  themselves  stranded  in 
the  insipid  vicinity  of  a  couple  of  boiled  chickens  ;  their  pain  aggra¬ 
vated  by  witnessing  the  welcome  given  to  the  supplementary  dish  by 
occupants  of  the  favoured  end,  who,  regardless  of  entreating  voices 
and  imploring  eyes,  would  net  part  with  their  prize  till  every 
choice  morsel  had  been  devoured. 

Having  given  the  contrast  between  the  prevalent  fas¬ 
tidious  luxury  of  some  tables  and  the  downright  gluttony 
of  others,  we  must  add  an  example  of  the  Spartan  simplicity 
of  fare  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in  households  of  the  same 
date,  but  far  removed  from  these  pernicious  examples.  The  late 
Mrs.  Fletcher  had  a  distinct  recollection  of  hearing,  when  a  child, 
John  Wesley,  preach  in  Tadcaster  Church — the  vicar  of  which 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  him — the  venerable  beauty  of  his 
look  engaging  her  attention  to  his  words.  The  subject  of  his  dis¬ 
course  was  the  alarming  advance  of  luxury  in  England,  which  he 
illustrated  by  a  fact  coming  within  his  own  experience.  In  his 
young  days  his  mother  used  to  make  one  apple  serve  for  the  family 
dumpling,  whereas  he  found  that  many  apples  were  used  for  that 
purpose  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  children  of  the  time  in  which  he  then 
addressed  them. 

Every  reader  must  feel  that  not  only  the  poetry  of  feasting,  but 
literature  itself,  loses  something  by  the  fashion  that  banishes  the 
eatables  of  a  banquet  to  the  side  table.  Sight  stimulates,  not 
only  the  appetite — though  perhaps  in  these  degenerate  days 
fashionable  appetites  would  be  overpowered  by  the  stimulant — but 
even  the  mental  faculties.  The  reader  is  alive  to  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  Pepys  on  this  point.  Who  can  peruse  one  of  his 
bills  of  fare  without  ail  interest  remote  from  the  vulgarities  of 
the  subject  ?  We  quote  one  over  which  his  heart  swells  with 
a  host’s  exultation,  the  rather  as  the  cook-maid  who  achieved  so 
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distinguished  a  success  deserves  a  place  by  the  side  of  masters 
in  the  art : — “  We  had  a  fricassee  of  rabbits  and  chickens,  a 
leg  of  mutton  boiled,  three  carp  in  a  dish,  a  great  dish  of  a  side 
of  Iamb,  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons,  a  dish  of  four  lobsters,  three 
tarts,  a  lamprey  pie ;  a  dish  of  anchovies,  good  wine  of  several 
sorts,  and  all  things  mighty  noble  and  to  my  great  content.  Very 
merry  at,  before,  and  after  dinner,  and  the  more  that  my  dinner 
was  great  and  most  neatly  dressed  bv  our  own  only  maid.”  But 
it  is  not  usually  the  donor  of  the  feast  that  thus  enriches  our 
literature.  It  is  through  his  guests,  chosen  on  the  principles  of  an 
enlightened  hospitality,  that  the  intellectual  worth  of  a  good  dinner 
is  made  evident.  And  here  we  must  look  for  the  most  telling  in¬ 
stances  to  a  century  later  than  that  in  which  Pepys  wrote. 
Take  Goldsmith,  for  example ;  how  does  his  fancy  play  aud 
scintillate  over  a  well-spread  table  ?  Where  would  have  been  his 
two  wittiest  poems  but  for  this  text  or  motive  ?  Where  especially 
his  “  Retaliation,”  if  the  dishes  to  which  he  likened  his  friends  had 
never  been  ranged  under  his  eye  iu  due  collocation  ?  The  immortal 
lines  on  Burke  might  never  have  been  written  if  the  tongue 
garnished  with  brains  had  not  caught  his  fancy  and  set  it  going. 
And  his  satire  finds  its  lash  in  the  same  scene.  Witness  the 
visitation  dinner,  where  a  well-received  joke  about  egg-sauce 
leads  to  that  “  excellent  story,”  which  never  finds  an  end,  con¬ 
cerning  a  farmer  who  supped  every  night  on  wild  duck  and 
flummery.  Again,  the  select  dinner  at  Lady  Grogram's,  where 
there  happened  to  be  no  assafeedita  in  the  sauce  for  the  turkey ; 
or,  again,  that  other  feast  where  the  turkey  in  the  second  course 
proves  the  bird  of  discord  between  two  alfianced  lovers ;  but  we 
must  leave  further  illustration  from  the  records  of  past  good  cheer 
to  the  memory  of  our  readers. 


COLONIAL  DEFENCE  AND  CONFEDERATION. 

ANEW  yearly  volume  of  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  ”  recalls  to  mind  the  observations  sug¬ 
gested  a  twelvemonth  ago  by  the  debates  of  that  interesting  club 
on  “  Imperial  Federation.”  There  is  another  species  or  order  of 
federation,  that  of  separate  geographical  groups  of  colonies,  as  in 
the  actual  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  proposed  South  African 
political  union.  This  has  recently  engaged  some  attention,  not 
only  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  in  the  Colonial  Office 
and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  inconclusive  debates  of 
the  Institute  may  perhaps  shed  a  few  gleams  of  light  upon 
that  question.  It  happens,  too,  oddly  enough,  as  we  were 
informed  by  a  late  Australian  mail,  that  these  discussions 
have  become  the  indirect  cause  of  a  Ministerial  crisis  in 
New  South  Wales.  We  need  therefore  offer  no  apology  for 
attempting  a  brief  explanation  of  the  subject.  Its  bearings, 
moreover,  upon  the  merely  speculative  question  of  a  new  political 
constitution  for  the  whole  British  Empire  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  volume  before  us  furnishes  plenty  of  undesigned 
testimony  confirming  our  previous  views  of  that  unpractical  idea 
so  enthusiastically  put  forward  by  the  staff  of  the  Institute,  so 
coldly  regarded  by  substantial  colonists.  It  is  probable  that  the 
formation,  upon  grounds  of  local  expediency,  of  those  subordinate 
confederations  of  adjacent  provinces  which  British  statesmanship 
has  now  distinctly  approved,  would  supersede  the  notion  just 
referred  to,  at  least  for  the  present,  by  exhibiting  nearer  centres 
and  readier  modes  of  union.  Political  theorists  may  still  be  left 
to  predict  its  future  result  in  preparing  for  an  ultimate  federal 
league  of  Great  Britain  with  several  great  English  common¬ 
wealths,  each  formed  by  consolidating  the  minor  colonial  divisions 
of  its  own  region.  We  do  not  care  to  anticipate  such  airy 
discussions,  or  to  criticize  a  pleasing  vision  which  may  or  may 
not  be  realized  by  the  events  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
there  is  one  rather  urgent  consideration  to  be  pleaded  in  favour 
of  a  more  definite  and  systematic  arrangement  than  exists  now 
between  the  administration  of  the  Home  Government  and  that  of 
remote  self-governed  provinces  of  the  Empire.  This  concerns, 
from  our  point  of  view  more  especially,  the  feasibility  of  some 
fixed  contributions  from  them  towards  supporting  the  burden  of 
their  naval  and  military  defences.  A  different  point  of  view  is 
naturally  taken  by  gentlemen  personally  interested  in  the  colonies, 
meeting  each  other  at  dinners  and  conferences  in  Regent  Street. 
They  feel  rather  more  desirous  to  be  invested  with  some  little  con¬ 
trol  over  the  disposal  of  Iler  Majesty’s  land  and  sea  forces  in  order 
thereby  to  provide  for  the  complete  protection  of  colonial  shores 
and  trade.  The  disinterested  amateurs  of  Imperial  Federation,  in 
their  self-appointed  advocacy  of  the  claim  which  they  have  in¬ 
vented  for  the  colonies  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign  prerogative, 
had  for  a  moment  seemed  to  meet  that  natural  desire.  It  was 
a  bubble  which  must  presently  have  collapsed,  as  we  took  occasion 
to  notice  last  year,  at  the  touch  of  a  cool  inquiry  how  far 
the  Colonial  Legislatures  would  be  prepared  to  tax  their 
people  in  aid  of  our  costly  permanent  warlike  establishments. 
We  should  hope  next  to  see  whether  colonial  patriotism  can  be 
expected  to  stand  a  similar  test  imposed  by  the  creation  of  sepa¬ 
rate  federal  unions,  each  required  to  make  a  certain  amount  of 
provision  for  its  own  defence.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
already,  by  its  public-spirited  and  efficient  measures,  practically 
returned  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  South 
Africa,  if  it  chooses  to  accept  confederation,  will  be  invited 
to  do  the  same  in  a  different  form,  by  arming  itself  to  prevent  a 
possible  Kaffir  invasiou.  But  an  opinion  has  long  prevailed  that 


the  Australasian  colonies  will  never  have  to  trouble  themselves 
about  military  matters.  We  find  some  indications  of  a  suspicion 
to  the  contrary  in  the  papers  read  to  the  Institute,  and  in  the  con¬ 
versations  upon  them  during  the  past  session.  These  at  the  same 
time  afford  curious  illustrations  of  the  want  of  a  common  under¬ 
standing  between  the  several  provinces  of  Australia,  not  to  speak 
of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Colonial  defences,  in  short,  must 
be  discussed,  if  at  all  usefully,  with  reference  to  suitable  confedera¬ 
tions  of  colonies  allied  by  position,  or  by  their  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  defence.  British  America  and  British  Africa  have 
yielded  to  this  law  of  nature ;  Australia  must  sooner  or  later 
follow  their  example.  We  scarcely  think  Australian  public 
opinion  has  yet  reached  a  fair  apprehension  of  this  state  of 
affairs. 

The  Agent-General  in  London  for  New  South  Wales,  Mr. 
William  Forster,  read  to  the  Institute  last  January  an 
essay  which  he  entitled  “  Fallacies  of  Federation.”  It  was  not 
the  “  Imperial,”  but  the  subordinate  and  merely  intercolonial 
pattern  of  confederation,  that  he  took  some  pains  to  disparage.  He 
dealt  rather  sarcastically,  by  the  way,  with  a  speech  delivered  not 
long  before,  in  favour  of  an  Australian  confederation,  by  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  For  this 
controversial  freedom,  which  was  resented,  sincerely  or  affectedly, 
by  the  authorities  at  Sydney,  Mr.  Forster  got  a  severe  official 
reprimand  from  the  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  lie  called  it  an 
act  of  gross  impropriety,  disrespectful  to  the  Governor,  and  an 
uncalled-for  opposition  to  the  Imperial  policy.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
party  conflict,  as  Mr.  Forster  had  been  at  one  time  Premier,  and 
was  Sir  Henry’s  political  rival.  There  were  vehement  debates 
last  June,  both  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  A  vote  of  censure  upon  Sir  Henry 
for  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Forster  has  lately 
been  followed  by  his  resignation.  The  new  Ministry,  that  of 
Sir  John  Robertson,  consists  of  Mr.  Forster's  friends ;  but 
we  do  not  understand  that  it  is  pledged  to  stand  by  his  objections 
to  an  intercolonial  federation.  Few  people  in  this  country  would 
care  to  hear  of  the  personal  dispute,  or  could  appreciate  the  position 
of  an  Agent-General  for  a  colony  here.  It  does  not  concern  us  at 
all ;  and  Mr.  Forster  is  quite  welcome,  for  our  part,  to  criticize  not 
only  the  South  African  scheme  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  but  the  project 
of  uniting  his  own  colony  with  Victoria  and  its  other  neighbours. 
His  arguments  passed,  of  course,  with  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  for  as  much  as  they  seemed  worth,  like  those  of 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  or  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  when  holding  a  similar 
official  post.  We  may  leave  to  the  colonists  themselves  whatever 
is  to  be  said,  or  has  already  been  said,  in  various  quarters  about 
the  local  and  economical  advantages  of  confederation  in  Australia 
with  regard  to  commercial  tariffs,  railways,  and  assisted  immigra¬ 
tion  or  labour  supply.  But  with  regard  to  naval  and  military 
establishments  for  the  defence  of  those  colonies,  if  the  arguments 
upon  the  question  of  confederation  touch  the  necessity  for  these,  it 
is  time  for  a  word  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Forster  told  his  fellow-colonists  that  Great  Britain  was  bound,  in 
case  of  war,  not  only  to  protect  her  colonies,  but  to  bear  the  cost 
of  their  protection  under  all  circumstances.  They  need  not  there¬ 
fore  ever  think  of  confederating  to  provide  for  themselves  any 
means  of  defence.  There  was  no  call,  he  seemed  to  intimate,  for 
system  and  combination  or  mutual  concert  in  their  local  efforts  of 
this  kind  ;  only  let  each  province  remain  free  to  enrol  a  militia  or 
volunteer  force,  according  to  its  fancy,  and  to  fortify  any  part  of 
its  coast  if  it  should  think  fit  to  do  so. 

This  negative  argument,  implied  when  not  asserted  by  the 
Australian  opponents  to  confederation,  involves  a  dangerous 
assumption,  which  should,  in  justice  to  British  interests,  not  pass 
unchallenged.  It  was  encountered  with  much  ability,  four  months 
later,  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Institute,  by  Captain  J.  C. 
Oolomb,  iu  his  remarks  on  “  Imperial  and  Colonial  Responsibilities 
in  War.”  Captain  Colomb  has,  during  some  years  past,  studied  and 
expounded  a  plan  of  systematic  naval  and  military  defence 
for  the  entire  British  Empire.  Its  merits  seem  to  deserve  separate 
consideration ;  but  its  first  postulate  is  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  British  possessions  and  the  main  lines  of  maritime  com¬ 
munication  all  over  the  globe,  as  one  whole.  Our  land  and  sea 
forces  must  be  so  mobilized,  and  so  kept  ready  for  instant  con¬ 
centration  and  direction  here  or  there,  as  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  successful  attack  upon  any  of  the  “  strategic  points  ” 
commanding  our  main  roads  of  ocean  traffic.  As  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  are  the  Keys  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  China, 
so  are  Fiji,  Sydney,  with  the  near  coaling  port  of  Newcastle,  and 
King  George’s  Sound  in  West  Australia,  the  keys  of  our 
Australian  dominion.  But  these  places  lie  exposed  to  sudden 
attack  both  from  the  Russian  naval  stations  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  from  those  of  the  United  States,  which  are  about  half  the 
distance  of  Great  Britain  from  Australia.  In  order,  then,  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  Pacific,  we  must  look  to  the  defences  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia,  where  nature  hah  given  us  an 
abundant  store  of  coal  for  our  steamships.  We  must  construct 
the  promised  Canadian  railway  across  the  North  American 
continent.  Australia  cannot  anyhow  be  defended  by  a  partial  or 
fragmentary  provision  irrespectively  of  the  Empire  at  large.  Much 
less  can  its  safety  be  left  dependent  on  the  detached  aud  desultory 
action  of  its  separate  provincial  Governments.  One  of  these  will 
perhaps  do  something,  its  neighbour  will  do  something  else, 
while  the  others  will  do  nothing  at  all.  Forts  have  been 
constructed  in  Sydney  harbour,  and  there  is  a  monitor 
gunboat  in  the  harbour  of  Melbourne.  We  now  hear  that  New 
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South  Wales  is  bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a  Portuguese  iron¬ 
clad  corvette,  a  sea-going  ship  of  war.  But  South  Australia, 
by  the  latest  accounts  we  have  read,  doe3  not  possess  a  gun, 
and  has  not  raised  a  volunteer  corps.  West  Australia,  which 
occupies,  with  South  Australia,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
continent,  has  only  the  ordinary  guard  of  its  penal  establishment 
for  some  of  our  own  convicts.  Sydney  has  a  commodious  naval 
dockyard,  which  cost  320,000/.,  established,  we  presume,  by  order 
of  the  Imperial  Government  before  New  South  Wales  had  to 
govern  itself.  A  speaker  at  the  Institute,  we  observe,  who  has 
held  high  office  at  Adelaide,  was  not  aware  of  this  establishment. 
The  forts  and  dockyard  of  Sydney,  and  the  port  of  Melbourne 
with  its  docks,  would  require  in  war  time  the  protection  of  large 
military  garrisons,  unless  a  naval  squadron  could  remain  there  lor 
simple  harbour  duty.  But  such  employment  of  our  navy,  in 
Captain  Colomb's  j  udgment,  would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  Its  proper 
business  is  to  clear  and  to  keep  free  and  open  the  important  lines 
of  ocean  transit.  A  fleet  equipped  for  this  service,  though  ever  so 
powerful,  would  be  debarred  from  action  if  the  points  between 
which  it  should  operate  were  not  firmly  held  by  sufficient  military 
forces.  Australia  cannot,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  rely  upon  con¬ 
stant  immediate  protection  by  the  navy  from  Great  Britain.  It 
could  not,  as  we  all  know,  expect  in  lime  of  war  to  command  the 
immediate  protection  of  our  army.  The  obvious  conclusion  follows, 
that  it  must,  to  ensure  its  own  safety,  imitate  the  policy  of  Canada 
by  setting  on  foot  a  colonial  militia  fully  adequate  to  its  garrison 
service.  Australia  should  maintain  forces  of  its  own  able  to  resist, 
with  the  best  appliances  of  modern  warfare,  the  landing  of  five 
thousand  regular  troops  of  any  European  or  American  Power. 

The  sound  advice  of  Captain  Colornb  at  the  Institute  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  experienced  naval  and  military  men,  but  was 
received  with  ominous  silence  by  many  representative  Australian 
colonists.  One  who  did  speak  upon  the  occasion  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  the  colonies  to  do  if  they 
kept  a  gunboat  and  some  torpedoes  for  each  of  their  chief 
commercial  ports.  Another  doubted  whether  they  should  permit 
the.  Imperial  Government  to  maintain  a  naval  dockyard  or  any 
such  warlike  establishment  on  their  shores.  The  same  gentleman,  a 
South  Australian,  thought  so  little  of  King  George’s  Sound  that 
he  believed  an  enemy  could  do  no  great  harm  by  seizing  that 
harbour,  which  is  a  port  of  call  and  coaling  station  for  the  mail 
steamers.  In  general,  those  who  professed  a  willingness  to  bear 
part  in  the  active  defence  of  the  British  Empire  were  the  ambitious 
advocates  of  an  Imperial  Federation.  This  is  not  very  encouraging, 
but  we  trust  that  an  Australian  Federation,  or  Dominion  of 
Australia,  may  yet  prevail  to  create  a  more  wholesome  public 
opinion,  such  as  exists  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  may  be 
reserved  for  the  next  generation,  if  the  present  be  not  ripe  for  it ; 
Australia  has  not,  indeed,  like  Canada,  the  stimulant  of  a  long 
frontier,  with  an  independent  rival,  or  more  than  rival,  in  her 
close  vicinity.  Canada  is  twice  as  old  as  Australia,  and  has  nearly 
twice  as  great  a  population.  She  has  a  not  inglorious  history, 
and  the  more  distant  British  colonies  would  rather  gain  in  dignity 
by  following  her  lead. 


THE  TENGE  CASE. 

ABOUT  midnight  on  Wednesday  last,  when  tired  Londoners 
■were  thinking  of  bed,  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  street  paper 
sellers,  crying  a  special  edition  of  the  Globe,  announced  the 
termination  of  a  trial  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  for  seven  days,  and  which,  through  the 
medium  of  those  tedious  and  unnecessarily  detailed  accounts  which 
the  facilities  of  modern  reporting  enable  the  daily  papers  to  supply, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  notice  even  of  those  who  do  not  habitu¬ 
ally  pay  much  heed  to  criminal  records.  It  is  a  well-known  legal 
tradition  that  for  stern  sickening  horror  few  things  on  earth  can 
compare  with  the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  death  passed  at  a  night 
sitting,  and  in  this  particular  case  all  that  could  tend 
to  heighten  the  impression  was  present  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
There  were  four  persons  to  be  sentenced,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  ouly  twenty-eight  years  old ;  two  of  them  were  women ; 
and  they  were  found  guilty  of  as  deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
a  murder  as  any  ever  committed  in  this  country,  the 
victim  being,  moreover,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
the  sister-in-law  of  another,  and  related  to  the  other  two. 
Then  the  method  of  the  murder  was  exceptional,  not  vio¬ 
lence,  nor  even  the  insidious  administration  of  poison,  but  the 
hideous  process  of  slow,  carefully  regulated  starvation,  prolonged 
from  month  to  month  with  the  view  of  attaining  the  desired 
object  surely  if  slowly,  and  at  the  same  time  averting  suspicion, 
when  that  object  should  be  attained,  by  the  specious  appearance  of 
natural  disease.  Though  the  summing-up  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
left  but  little  option  to  the  jury  of  finding  any  of  the  prisoners 
guilty  of  the  lesser  offence  of  manslaughter,  if  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  capital  crime  had  been  committed,  yet  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  the  jury  might  find  it  consistent 
wdth  justice  to  take  the  more  lenient  view  in  the  case  of  the 
female  prisoners ;  and  the  long-drawn  gasp  which  ran  through 
the.  Court  when  the  foreman  returned  the  verdict  of  guilty 
against  Alice  PJiodes  showed  that,  in  her  case  at  least,  the  finding 
caiue  upon  the  audience  as  a  surprise.  Again,  though  the  prisoners 
were  ouly  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Harriet  Staunton,  there 
existed  grave  suspicion,  amounting  in  the  mind  of  the  Judge  who 


tried  the  case  to  a  certainty,  that  a  child  had  shared  the  fate  of 
its  mother  and  at  the  same  hands.  An  undercurrent  of  adultery 
between  two  of  the  prisoners  completed  the  dreary  surroundings  of 
the  case. 

In  all  rational  points  of  view,  doubtless,  wife-murder  is  the  most 
heinous  of  all  forms  of  the  capital  offence ;  but  there  exist  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  the  most  uncommon.  Unless  a  man  loves  his 
wife,  or  unless,  on  finding  out  the  mistake  he  has  made  in  his 
choice,  he  has  the  wisdom  and  self-command  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation,  indifference  may  rapidly  grow  into  distaste,  and  dis¬ 
taste  into  hatred,  and  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  knowing 
how  near  akin  is  hatred  to  murder.  Besides,  the  enforced  com¬ 
panionship  wffiich  originates  and  fosters  the  distaste  and  subsequent 
hatred,  affords  many  opportunities  for  gratifying  it.  Even  where 
there  is  no  definite  ill-will,  a  brutal  ruffian  in  a  fit  of  passion 
or  drunkenness  is  pretty  sure  to  vent  it  on  the  person  handiest  and 
least  able  to  resist  him.  One  way  or  another,  it  is  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  wife-murder  is  so  common  in  England  that  an  ordi¬ 
nary  case  of  it  excites  no  particular  interest,  and  that  it  requires 
the  introduction  of  an  exceptional  monetary  or  social  element,  as 
in  the  De  Tourville  case,  or  of  circumstances  of  peculiar  brutality, 
as  in  the  Fenge  case,  to  stimulate  the  languid  curiosity  of  a 
generation  well  nigh  sated  with  stories  of  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death,  to  attract  crowds  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  promote  the 
publication  of  newspapers  at  midnight. 

Owing  probably  to  the  concurrence  of  so  many  characteristic 
features  in  the  Fenge  case,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  excitement 
on  the  subject,  and  the  verbatim  reports  we  have  above  referred  to, 
and  the  leading  articles  devoted  to  the  topic  in  all  Thursday’s 
papers,  render  it  quite  unnecessary  even  to  recapitulate  the  facts 
of  this  the  latest  “  mystery,”  as  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  in¬ 
discriminately  to  term  a  cruel  murder  or  an  ingenious  automaton. 
The  mercenary  marriage  contracted  by  Louis  Staunton  with  a 
semi-imbecile  woman  twelve  years  his  senior,  his  neglect  and 
cruelty,  his  adulterous  intimacy  with  Alice  lthodes,  the  removal 
of  Harriet  Staunton  to  a  secluded  hamlet  in  Kent,  with  only 
Patrick  Staunton  and  his  wife  for  neighbours ;  her  incarceration  in 
their  house,  and  gradual  exhaustion  by  starvation  and  neglect,  carried 
out  with  remorseless  persistency  by  the  four  prisoners  in  concert; 
her  miserable  journey  to  Penge,  and  death  there — all  these  are 
fresh  in  the  memory,  and  imagination  supplies  details  left  undis¬ 
closed  oven  by  the  accumulated  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  horrible 
to  think  of  the  agonies  of  the  wretched  victim's  prolonged  con¬ 
finement  at  the  Woodlands.  She  seems  in  her  feeble  way  to  have 
loved  her  husband,  and  that  husband  she  at  least  knew  was 
neglecting  her  for  another  woman ;  she  was  suffering  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  her  child  was  suffering  the  same  before  her  eyes, 
while  the  scanty  supplies  of  food  doled  out  to  her  may  have  in¬ 
duced  the  belief  that  her  present  privations  were  merely  temporary 
and  unavoidable ;  naturally  cleanly  and  neat  in  her  habits,  and 
given  to  dressing  well,  she  was  kept  in  dirt,  misery,  and  lack  of 
clothing,  sufficient  in  themselves  to  have  shortened  her  life.  But 
imagination  itself  fails  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who, 
related  more  or  less  closely  to  their  victim,  persisted  in  their  cruel 
plan  of  action  until  they  had  attained  their  wicked  object. 

When  we  come  to  seek  for  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
crime,  with  regard  to  two  of  the  prisoners,  Louis  Staunton,  the 
husband,  and  Alice  Rhodes,  these  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Louis 
Staunton  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  wife,  and  Alice  Rhodes  probably 
hoped  to  marry  him  after  that  wife's  death.  The  strongest  evi¬ 
dence  against  her  consisted  in  the  contents  of  a  letter  in  which, 
writing  to  Louis  Staunton,  she  clearly  contemplated  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  that  death  at  no  very  distant  date.  It  is,  however,  but 
fair  to  state  that,  the  letter  itself  being  lost,  the  knowledge  of  its 
substance  rested  only  on  the  testimony  of  Clara  Brown,  a  servant 
at  the  Woodlands,  whose  evidence  was  in  every  way  and  for  many 
reasons  eminently  unsatisfactory.  But  what  were  the  motives 
which  induced  Patrick  Staunton  and  his  wife  to  risk  their  lives 
by  becoming  accomplices  in  a  plot  which  could  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  bring  any  benefit  to  themselves  ?  They  were  paid  a 
pound  a  week  for  keeping  the  unfortunate  woman  in  their  house  ; 
the  bribe  was  too  insignificant  to  form  the  ground  for  committing- 
murder  ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  their  interest  that  she  should  live 
as  long  as  possible.  The  letters  produced  which  had  passed  between 
Louis  Staunton  and  his  brother  show  that  there  was  real  affection 
between  them,  and  it  may  be  that  the  one  redeeming  feature  in  this, 
as  in  the  Wainwright  case,  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence  of  deep 
brotherly  attachment  on  the  part  of  persons  otherwise  seemingly  dead 
to  all  human  feeling.  The  judge  rejected  the  theory  that  Mrs. 
Patrick  Staunton  acted  under  the  compulsion  of  her  husband,  and 
her  motive  is  therefore  still  more  inscrutable.  If  these  persons  were 
not  actuated  by  affection  to  a  man  whose  worthlessness  they  must 
have  known,  we  are  driven  to  the  theory  that  they  risked  their 
lives  for  the  gratification  of  mere  wanton  cruelty — a  proposition 
which  seems  scarcely  tenable. 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  case  are  simple.  If  a  person  who  has 
cast  upon  him  by  law,  or  has  undertaken  by  contract,  the  duty  of 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for  one  unable  by  ill-health,  in¬ 
sanity,  or  other  disability  to  provide  them  for  himself,  neglects 
this  duty,  with  the  express  intention  of  producing  death  or  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  death  ensues  from  such  neglect,  this  constitutes 
murder.  Again,  if  a  person  in  ill-health  be  removed  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  removal  is  obviously  likely  to  cause  death, 
this,  where  there  is  nothing  to  rebut  the  presumption  that  it  was 
done  with  evil  intent,  also  constitutes  murder.  Of  course  anj7  per¬ 
son  aiding  and  abetting — that  is,  participating  with  full  knowledge 
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— in  the  commission  of  such  offence  is  liable  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  as  the  principal  offender.  It  was  probably  on  the  first  of  the 
above  definitions  laid  down  by  the  learned  judge,  and  in  respect  of 
the  confinement  and  starvation  at  the  Woodlands,  rather  than  the 
removal  to  Penge,  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  based.  The 
doctrine  of  the  non-responsibility  of  a  wife  when  acting  in 
the  presence  or  under  the  dominion  of  her  husband,  the  defence  so 
successfully  set  up  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Tarpey  in  a  well-known  case, 
was  invoked  in  aid  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  in  the  late  trial ;  but 
the  judge  told  the  jury  that  it  afforded  no  excuse  in  a  case  of 
murder,  and  seemed  further  to  suggest  that  the  evidence  went  to 
rebut  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton  was  anything  but  a  free 
agent. 

One  more  scene  there  must  be  in  this  wretched  business — the 
execution  of  some  of  the  convicted  felons.  There  seems  little 
ground  for  extending  mercy  to  either  of  the  men ;  but  we  believe 
it  has  become  almost  a  tradition  of  the  Home  OlEce  not  to 
hang  a  woman ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  recommendation 
to  mercy  of  the  jury,  may  serve  to  save  the  lives  of  the  female 
prisoners.  We  cannot  conclude  without  solemnly  protesting 
against  what  strikes  us  as  not  one  of  the  least  hideous  in¬ 
cidents  of  this  trial;  we  mean  the  presence  of  women  in  court. 
That  a  ribald  mob,  of  which  women  form  at  least  as  large  a 
proportion  as  men,  should  throng  the  public  part  of  the  court  and 
choke  the  surrounding  streets,  those  outside  cheering,  and  those 
inside  no  less  unmistakably  manifesting  their  brutal  glee  when 
the  verdict  of  guilty  is  announced,  not  from  any  sense  of  vindi¬ 
cated  justice,  but  from  mere  satisfaction  that  they  have  got  what 
they  have  so  long  waited  for,  is  bad  enough ;  but  that  well-dressed 
women  and  girls  who  are  of  at  least  sufficient  social  stand¬ 
ing  to  secure  seats  on  the  Bench,  and  who  have  presumably 
had  a  more  refined  and  refining  education  than  that  afforded 
by  the  streets  or  the  study  of  the  Police  News,  should  volun¬ 
tarily  pass  whole  days,  and  finally  sit  till  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Bailey,  following 
the  sickening  and  often  unmentionable  details  of  a  murder  case, 
is  fifty  times  worse.  Yet  persons  of  this  class  were  present  on 
each  day  of  the  trial,  and  in  greatest  force  on  the  last  day.  If 
such  people  would  only  behave  quietly  and  decorously,  they  might 
at  least  delude  those  who  are  necessarily  present  into  the  idea 
that  they  were  possibly  actuated  by  motives  other  than  morbid 
curiosity.  This  is  apparently,  however,  a  course  of  conduct  beyond 
their  mental  capacity  or  power  of  self-control.  The  airs  and  graces 
of  petty  feminine  vanity  are  imported  into  the  court  of  justice,  and 
feminine  frivolity,  untempered  with  feminine  modesty,  brings  an 
incongruous  element  of  levity  into  the  most  solemn  proceedings. 
Champagne  luncheon  was  improvised  when  the  Court  adjourned 
on  Wednesday,  as  though  the  occasion  were  a  match-day  at  Lord’s, 
and  opera-glasses  were  freely  used  for  concentrating  the  “  stony 
British  stare  ”  upon  the  wretched  prisoners,  especially  when  one  or 
other  of  them  broke  down  under  the  terrible  suspense  or  the  shame 
of  the  position.  Newspapers  were  introduced  to  beguile  the  time 
when  the  evidence  or  summing  up  was  uninteresting — that  is  to 
say,  neither  ghastly  nor  unfit  for  women  to  hear.  The  female 
prisoners  behaved  with  something  very  nearly  approaching  to 
dignity  during  the  trial ;  the  wife  sought  to  console  and  encourage 
her  husband,  the  sister  her  sister.  A  comparison  instituted  between 
the  female  occupants  of  the  dock  and  the  bench  in  respect  of  pro¬ 
priety  on  this  particular  occasion  would  have  been  singularly  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Justice  Maule  once  cleared  a  court 
of  women  by  a  happy  use  of  his  gift  of  satire,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  scarcely  his  inferior  in  this 
respect,  had  followed  the  precedent. 


REVIEWS. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD’S  POEMS.* 

THE  appearance  of  an  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  poems  which  the 
author  calls  complete,  though  it  contains  neither  “  Merope  ” 
nor  “  Lucretius,  an  unpublished  tragedy,”  nor  one  or  two  small 
pieces  of  which  we  have  a  recollection,  is  an  occasion  that  may  well 
be  turned  to  account  by  those  who  wish  to  determine  in  what  his 
charm  over  them  consists.  For  an  exact  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  genius,  for  the  precise  definition  of  his  place  in 
English  poetry,  perhaps  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  but  every  year 
brings  it  nearer.  Every  year  widens  the  circle  of  those  who  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  author  of  “  The  Strayed  Reveller,”  “  Empedocles  on 
Etna,”  and  “  Thyrsis,”  that  “  lucidity  of  soul,”  that.  Greek  clearness 
of  touch,  which  nearly  thirty  years  ago  a  small  band  of  readers  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  author  of  the  “  Poems  by  A.”  Why  this  should 
be,  why  during  the  last  generation  a  writer  who  employs  no  popu¬ 
lar  arts,  and  wbo  neither  paints  nor  plays  upon  any  passion,  should 
have  so  steadily  advanced  in  favour,  is  a  question  that  is  difficult 
to  answer.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  the  fact,  so  creditable  to  the 
reading  class  in  England,  may  be  that  his  Rssngs  in  Criticism 
have  taught  us  to  judge. 

A  mind  so  individual,  so  clearly  marked  off  from  other  minds, 
defies  all  attempts  which  a  mechanical  criticism  might  make  to 
refer  it  to  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  grew ;  but  traces  of 
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certain  influences  are  visible  in  the  poems,  and  it  is  the  critic's 
business  to  follow  them  out.  It  is  natural  that  the  poetry  of  one 
who  believes  so  firmly  in  culture,  and  who  defines  one  element  of 
culture  as  “  much  reading,”  should  be  full  of  literary  reminiscences 
- — of  titles,  of  phrases,  of  ideas  that  are  derived  from  books.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Arnold  is  steeped  in  Greek  poetry ;  the  “  Frag¬ 
ment  of  an  Antigone  ”  reads  not  like  a  translation  of  Sophocles, 
but  like  what  Sophocles  might  have  written  had  he  written  in 
English ;  and  “  The  Strayed  Reveller  ”  is  a  voice  from  the  world 
Where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are. 

That  severer  reading,  which  has  borne  its  fruit  in  Mr.  Arnold's 
later  writings,  appears  in  such  patristic  studies  as  “  Stagirius  ”  ;  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  have 
come  to  him  complicated  with  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
best  expressed  or  faced  them — Goethe,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and 
the  great  French  writers  of  this  century.  When  the  “  Poems  by 
A.”  first  appeared,  Wordsworth  was  still  living,  “  by  England’s 
lakes  in  grey  old  age  ” ;  and  it  is  natural  that  one  of  the  strongest 
of  all  the  influences  to  be  detected  in  these  poems  should  be  that 
of  the  old  man  in  whose  very  presence  their  author  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  grown  up.  But  the  limits  of  this  influence 
are  clearly  defined.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  may  alike  be  explained  by  his  optimistic 
view  of  the  theoretical  relation  between  man  and  nature ; 
by  his  belief  (if  we  may  so  formulate  it)  that  man’s 
distance  from  happiness  may  be  exactly  measured  by  his  distance 
from  nature.  “  He  grew  old  in  an  age  he  condemned,”  as  Mr. 
Arnold  says  ;  and  the  reason  why  he  condemned  it  was  because  he 
saw  mankind  turning  away  from  the  field  and  the  mountain  to 
unlovely  industries,  to  the  vast  town  “hiding  the  face  of  earth 
for  leagues,”  to  the  “  many-windowed  fabric  huge,”  with  its 
enslaving  lab.our.  To  Wordsworth  happiness  for  high  and  low 
meant  harmony  with  nature,  in  a  sense  different  from  the  Greek 
sense  ;  it  meant  Lucy  “  hunting  the  waterfalls,”  or  the  Cumberland 
shepherd  keeping  watch  on  the  hills,  or  the  poet  meditating  among 
the  Borrowdale  yew  trees.  What  nature  was  to  him  in  the 
different  stages  of  his  life  is  nowhere  told  more  clearly  than  in 
the  “  Lines  composed  above  Tintern  Abbey  ” — familiar  lines  which 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  recall,  because,  as  it  happens,  they  give  us 
an  admirable  opportunity  for  what  we  have  immediately  in  hand — 
a  comparison  of  the  two  poets’  ways  of  looking  at  nature.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  pointed  out  the  curious  re¬ 
semblance,  at  least  in  externals,  between  these  lines  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  and  one  of  the  most  central  and  representative  of  Mr. 
Arnold’s  poems,  that  called  “  Resignation,”  which,  though  it  is 
included  among  the  “  early  poems,”  is  full  of  his  most  mature 
philosophy.  “  Tintern  Abbey,”  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
monologue  of  the  poet  on  returning  with  his  sister,  after  five 
years’  absence,  to  the  scene  by  the  Wye,  with  the  “soft  inland 
murmur  ”  of  its  waters,  its  steep  and  lofty  cliffs,  its  peaceful  apple 
orchards.  The  silent  influence  of  this  scene  has  never  been  absent 
from  him  in  the  interval,  has  given  him  sweet  sensations  in  hours 
of  weariness,  has  passed  into  his  “  purer  mind  ”  and  softened  all 
his  actions,  and  has  even  contributed  to 

that  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary'  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened. 

But  the  actual  sight  of  the  place  has  a  more  vivid  effect,  and 
brings  home  to  him  the  difference  between  what  nature  was  to  him 
five  years  ago  and  what  she  is  now.  The  time  when“  the  sounding 
cataract  haunted  him  like  a  passion,”  when  “  like  a  roe  he  bounded 
o’er  the  mountains,”  is  gone ;  and  now  nature  comes  to  him  laden 
with  “  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity” : — 

And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy' 

Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am  1  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 

And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 

And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my'  moral  being. 

Sucb  was  external  nature  to  Wordsworth ;  in  his  youth  the 
satisfaction  of  an  appetite  that  felt  no  need  of  “  a  remoter  charm 
by  thought  supplied,”  and  later,  the  satisfaction  of  that  pantheistic 
belief  which,  at  least  during  the  middle  years  bf  his  life,  was 
undoubtedly  his  religion.  Mr,  Arnold’s  poem  Resignation  is 
framed  like  Wordsworth’s  ;  it  is  an  address  to  “  Fausta,”  suggested 
by  their  walking  together  the  same  mountain  paths,  by  Wythburn 
and  Watendlath,  as  they  and  their  young  kindred  had  trodden,  a 
“  boisterous  company,”  ten  years  before.  The  scene  before  them  is 
not  so  directly  the  subject  of  the  poem  as  in  Wordsworth’s  case, 
but  it  is  introduced  to  help  out  the  answer  to  the  question  that  had 
been  previously  raised — the  question  as  to  which  ideal  is  prefer¬ 
able,  attainment  or  resignation,  active  joy  or  passive  acquiescence. 
To  fierce  struggling  natures,  to  the  pilgrim  bound  for  Mecca,  to 
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the  Goth  hound  Homeward,  to  all  “  whom  labours  self-ordain’d 
enthral,”  death  or  attainment  is  the  only  alternative ;  but  milder 
natures,  those  who  are  freed  from  passions,  mourn  not  that  they  are 
bound  to  obey  the  eternal  necessities,  and 

Claim  not  every  passing  hour 
As  handmaid  to  tkeir  striding  power. 

Which  aim  should  ours  he?  See,  Fausta,  says  the  poet,  the 
course  we  took  ten  years  ago  and  are  taking  now  (and  the  lines 
in  which  he  paints  it  bring  back  to  many  more  than  Fausta  the 
never-ending  charm  of  those  fair  places),  see,  all  is  the  same  now 
as  then,  the  hills,  the  July  sunshine,  the  gentians,  the  brook,  the 
rushes.  Down  below  we  met  a  tribe  of  gipsies.  Do  they  ever,  as 
chance  brings  them  back  to  places  they  once  knew,  moralize  on 
the  changes  of  the  times  and  their  own  increasing  hardships  ?  No, 
they  “  rubbed  through  yesterday  ”  and  will  rub  through  to-day. 
The  poet,  too  (to  take  an  instance  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale), 
whatever  he  beholds — and  he  beholds  everything,  the  courts  of 
kings,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  crowded  life  of  cities,  the  love¬ 
liness  of  morning  meadows — whatever  he  beholds  he  “  bears  to 
admire  uncravingly  ” : — 

Lean’d  on  his  gate,  lie  gazes — tears 
Are  in  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ears 
The  murmur  of  a  thousand  years. 

Before  him  he  sees  life  unroll, 

A  placid  and  continuous  whole — 

That  general  life,  which  does  not  cease, 

Whose  secret  is  not  joy,  bnt  peace  ; 

That  life,  whose  dumb  wish  is  not  miss’d 
If  birth  proceeds,  if  things  subsist ; 

The  life  of  plants,  and  stones,  and  rain, 

The  life  he  craves — if  not  in  vain 
Fate  gave,  what  chance  shall  not  control, 

His  sad  lucidiiy  of  soul. 

Do  not  reply  that  the  gipsies,  who  feel  not,  and  the  poet,  whose 
power  of  escape  from  life’s  iron  round  is  his  compensation,  are 
below  and  above  humanity.  See,  the  world  in  which  we  live  and 
move  is  eternal ;  it  outlasts  all  passions,  it  outlasts  even  death. 
Then  blame  not  him  who,  with  this  permanence  of  the  world  and 
the  unreality  of  passion  in  mind,  pronounces  human  care  all  vain. 
The  noblest  aim  that  we  can  have  is,  not  to  amuse,  hut  to  set  free 
heart ;  to  await  no  gifts  from  chance  ;  to  win  room  to  see  and 
hear,  and  so  draw  homeward  to  the  general  life.  And,  if  this 
seems  inadequate,  what  then  ?  : — 

Enough,  we  live  ! — and  if  n  life, 

With  large  results  so  little  rife. 

Though  beurabl",  seem  hardly  worth, 

This  pomp  of  worlds,  this  pain  of  birth  ; 

Yet,  Fausta,  the  mute  turf  we  tread. 

The  solemn  hills  around  us  spread, 

This  stream  which  falls  incessantly. 

The  strange-scrawl’d  rocks,  the  lonely  sky — 

If  I  might  lend  their  life  a  voice, 

Seem  to  bear  rather  than  rejoice. 

And  even  could  the  intemperate  prayer 
Man  iterates,  while  these  forbear, 

For  movement,  for  an  ampler  sphere, 

Pierce  Fate’s  impenetrable  ear  ; 

Not  milder  is  the  general  lot 
Because  our  spirits  have  forgot, 

In  action’s  dizzying  eddy  whirl'd, 

The  something  that  infects  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  so  loug  on  these  parallel  poems  because  they  so 
well  represent  the  way  in  which  natural  objects,  brought  home  to 
the  mind  by  striking  associations,  affect  these  two  poets.  Nature 
is  to  Wordsworth  “  the  soul  of  all  his  moral  being”  ;  it  is  enough 
for  him,  it  is  alive  for  him,  he  sees  no  imperfections  in  it.  To  Mr. 
Arnold  it  is  rather  something  to  be  acquiesced  in,  lavishly  beau¬ 
tiful,  no  doubt,  hut  wholly  careless  of  man,  and  going  relentlessly 
and  independently  on  its  eternal  way.  As  he  says  in  “  Empedocles 
on  Etna  ” : — 

Nature,  with  equal  mind, 

Sees  all  her  sons  at  play  ; 

Sees  man  control  the  wind, 

The  wind  sweep  man  away ; 

Allows  the  proudly-riding  and  the  foundering  bark  ; 

and  again,  in  one  of  the  early  sonnets:— 

Man  must  begin,  know  this,  where  Nature  ends  ; 

Nature  and  man  can  never  be  fast  friends  ; 

and  again,  in  “  Dover  Beach  — 

Ah,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another !  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams, 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light, 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain  ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  fight, 

Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

Yet  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  this  attitude  towards  nature, 
against  which  Wordsworth  would  have  protested,  indicates  a  want 
of  susceptibility  to  natural  beauty.  Those  lines  already  quoted, where 
the  poet’s  function  is  described,  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  this, 
if,  indeed,  every  page  of  the  poems  did  not  refute  it,  if  “  Obermann” 
were  not  keen  with  Alpine  air,  and  “  Thyrsis  ”  not  the  loveliest  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  calm  Thames  landscape  that  a  son  of  Oxford  ever  drew. 
To  Wordsworth,  for  developing  this  sense  in  him,  he  gives  ample 
acknowledgment : — 

But  he  was  a  priest  to  us  all 

Of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  world, 

Which  we  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  were  glad. 


It  was  Wordsworth,  he  says,  who  “made  us  feel” : — 

He  too  upon  a  wintry  clime 

Had  fallen — on  this  iron  time 

Of  doubts,  disputes,  distractions,  fears. 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  his  benumbing  round  ; 

He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 

He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth. 

Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease  ; 

The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o’er  the  sun-lit  fields  again  ; 

Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 

Never  indeed  was  Stoic  so  open  to  impressions  from  without  as 
this  poet  is ;  hut  then  never  did  Stoic  distinguish  more  clearly 
between  that  which  comes  from  without  and  that  which  comes  from 
within.  No  force  of  will  or  imagination  can  blend  the  two  into 
one,  or  can  absorb  the  individual  soul  into  the  essence  which 
Wordsworth  believed  to  “  run  through  all  tilings.”  Man  will  find 
his  happiness,  not  by  flinging  himself  in  utter  abandonment  on  the 
breast  of  nature,  but  by  frankly  recognizing  his  separation  from 
her,  his  seli-dependence,  learning  lessons  from  her,  it  is  true,  hut 
taking  his  best  and  most  abiding  lessons  from  her  severer  aspects, 
from  “  the  cone  of  Jaman,  pale  and  grey,”  from  the  stars  that  go 
upon  their  course 

Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 

Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see. 

If  this  idea  were  all,  however,  Mr.  Arnold  might  he  no  more  than 
a  moralist ;  and  whether  a  moralist  is  or  not  to  be  considered  a 
poet  depends  on  the  form  into  which  he  throws  his  reflections. 
“  Poetry,”  he  himself  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  “  is  simply  the  most 
beautiful,  impressive,  and  widely  effective  way  of  saying  things.” 
Criticism  of  poetry,  therefore,  when  it  has  decided  that  the  things 
are  worth  saying,  resolves  itself  into  asking  the  question — Are  they 
beautifully,  impressively,  effectively  said?  Indeed  the  world 
seems  in  this  case  to  have  answered  affirmatively  ;  for  this  demand 
for  new  editions  can  hardly  be  put  down  to  a  spread  of  quietism 
in  our  bust',  passion-stirred  times,  and  it  must  he  the  loveliness 
of  the  expression  that  wins  readers  at  least  as  much  as  the  ideas. 
“  Thyrsis  ”  and  “  The  Scholar  Gipsy  ”  are  indeed,  so  far  as  mere 
expression  goes,  absolutely  perfect  poems  ;  by  which  we  mean  that 
the  music  of  their  sound  and  the  details  of  their  imagery  are  in 
absolute  harmony  with  the  train  of  ideas  through  which  the  poet 
wishes  to  lead  us.  What  hand,  again,  has  ever  painted  in  such 
fashion  the  poetic  atmosphere  that  may  brood  over  the  “  black 
Tartar  tents  ”  in  “  the  hush'd  Ohorasmian  waste  ”  ?  or  who,  save 
perhaps  Byron  in  one  song  and  Shelley  now  and  then,  has  so 
rendered  the  silence  of  the  sea  deeps  ? — 

Sand-strewn  caverns,  cool  and  deep, 

Where  the  winds  are  all  asleep, 

Where  the  pent  lights  quiver  and  gleam. 

Where  the  salt  weed  plays  in  the  stream,  .  .  . 

Where  great  whales  come  sailing  by, 

Sail  and.  sail,  with  unshut  eye, 

Bound  the  world  for  ever  and  aye. 

An  almost  unique  gift,  too,  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  is  that  power  of  which. 
“  the  bright  procession  of  eddying  forms  ”  of  “  The  Strayed  Reveller  ” 
is  the  mostbrilliant  example,  and  which  appears  again  in  “  Philomela  ” 
— that  power  of  seeing  Greek  scenes  with  the  eyes  of  a  Greek 
artist.  But  these  instances  of  perfect  literary  expression  are,  it 
must  he  owned,  not  so  much  without  exception  in  Mr.  Arnold’s 
verse  as  in  his  prose.  In  spontaneous  music,  in  instinctive  accuracy 
of  ear,  he  must  be  placed  below  some  three  or  four  poets  of  our 
time.  That  anapsestic  blank  verse,  for  example,  of  which  he  is  so- 
fond,  and  of  which  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  be 
the  inventor — the  metre  of  “  Heine’s  Grave”  and  of  “Rugby  Chapel  ” 
— is  dangerously  easy  to  write  in,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  flaws  of  rhythm  in  those  poems  which  are  written  in  it. 
And  here  and  there  may  be  recognized,  even  in  the  latest  edition, 
a  slip  of  expression  that  has  escaped  the  revising  hand.  Shall  we 
repeat  a  long  since  uttered  criticism  of  the  last  line  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  sonnet  on  Shakspeare — that  a  brow  can  have  no  voice  ? 

But  why,  after  all  (and  this  is  our  only  serious  indictment),  why 
are  these  poems  so  soon  “  complete  ”  ?  Why  has  that  pen  remained 
for  all  these  years,  if  not  inactive,  at  least  content  with  prose,, 
which,  however  perfect,  is  confessedly  not  “  the  most  beautiful, 
impressive,  and  widely -effective  way  of  saying  things”?  We 
should  be  glad  indeed  if  we  could  hope  from  Mr.  Arnold,  now  that 
he  has  closed  that  chapter  of  his  literary  activity  of  which 
Literature  and  IJogma  was  the  beginning,  that  fresh  individual 
experiences  might  find  utterance — that  Last  Essays  might  be 
followed  by  Last  Poems. 


MR.  FROUDE’S  ANNALS  OF  ST.  ALBANS.* 

( Second  Notice.') 

HI  10  track  Mr.  Froude,  even  when  he  professes  to  he  following  a 
single  book,  is  no  easy  task.  To  give  references,  after  the 
manner  of  humble  searchers  into  facts,  would  doubtless  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  one  who  has  to  deal  with  the  “  equation  of  man  ” 
and  the  “  dynamic  forces  of  humanity.”  And  indeed  with  most 
writers  references  would  in  such  a  case  hardly  be  needed.  But  Mr. 
Froude  is  so  erratic,  he  leaps  backwards  and  forwards  with  such 
activity,  he  thinks  so  little  of  talking  about  a  thing  two  or  three 

*  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 
Third  Series.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 
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centuries  before  or  after  its  time,  that  to  compare  him  and  his  single 
authority  is  by  no  means  a  case  of  keeping  two  books  open  before 
us,  and  looking  at  each  in  turn.  And  when  Mr.  b'roude  does  now 
and  then  wander  off  to  another  book,  though  only  to  another 
book  of  the  same  author,  the  difficulty  of  following  him  naturally 
becomes  greater.  Still  we  have,  though  with  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  labour,  tracked  him  through  several  more  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  Gesta  Abbatum — that  is,  by  Matthew  Paris  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  by  Thomas  Walsingham,  or  those  whom 
he  copied,  afterwards — a  process  which  involved  turning  now 
and  then  to  Walsingham’s  own  English  History.  But  we 
must  confess  that,  when  we  had  done  with  Thomas  Walsing¬ 
ham,  and  had  to  turn  instead  to  John  Amundesham — of  the  end¬ 
less  forms  of  the  name  we  of  course  take  that  which  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Riley — we  began  to  be  a  little  weary.  However,  by  the 
time  that  Thomas  Walsingham  forsook  us,  we  think  that  we  had 
seen  quite  enough  to  judge  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Mr. 
Froude  can  turn  about  the  details  of  a  plain  story,  when  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  a  plain  story  in  his  own  words. 

We  have  already  tracked  Mr.  Froude  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  in  one  case  a  little  beyond.  But  before 
he  comes  to  tell  the  story  of  Abbot  Frithric  after  his  fashion,  he 
has  told  some  stories  of  the  twelfth  century  in  a  way  in  which 
it  needs  a  very  careful  reader  to  see  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  eleventh.  In  Mr.  Froude’s  chronology,  two  centuries  seem  to 
pass  between  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  later  days  of  Henry 
the  First.  And,  when  he  gets  to  the  later  time,  he  cannot  copy  the 
simplest  inscription  or  tell  the  simplest  story  without  making  it 
something  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  book.  The  controversy 
whether  St.  Alban  was  really  at  St.  Albans  was  held  to  be  settled 
by  finding  a  body  with  a  legend  “  Sanctus  Albanus.”  So  it  stands 
in  the  Gesta.  Mr.  Froude  improves  it  into  “  Hie  est  Sanctus 
Albanus.”  The  difference  is  not  great ;  yet  the  two  words  which 
are  inserted  by  Mr.  Froude  might  seem  to  give  a  controversial  air 
to  the  inscription,  and  thereby  to  take  away  from  the  value  of  its 
"witness.  So  there  is  a  queer  story  about  one  Herbert  Duket,  who, 
passing  before  the  high  altar  at  St.  Albans  (ante  majus  altare  dum 
forte  veniret),  suddenly  found  himself  cut  short  to  the  size  of  a 
monkey,  but  who,  on  his  penitence,  was  brought  back  to  his  former 
height  ( Gest .  Abb.  i.  86,  118).  According  to  the  story,  the  reason 
for  this  punishment  was  that  he  was  “  possessionibus  Sancti 
Albani  infestus,”  and  his  repentance  took  the  form  of  promising 
to  make  satisfaction.  Mr.  Froude’s  version  is  quite  different : — 

A  person  of  the  neighbourhood,  one  Herbert  Duckit,  declared  that  one 
day  when  praying  at  the  shrine  lie  felt  an  emotion  of  incredulity.  He  found 
himself  suddenly  shrivelled  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ape,  and  returned  to 
his  natural  size  only  when  he  renewed  his  convictions. 

Here,  whereas  in  the  original  legend  Herbert  is  by  some  chance 
near  the  high  altar,  Mr.  Froude  makes  him  pray  at  the  shrine. 
The  nature  of  his  transgression  is  changed.  From  a  doer,  it  would 
seem,  of  some  kind  of  vulgar  damage,  he  becomes  an  intellectual 
sceptic.  He  has  emotions  and  convictions,  of  which  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  real  legend.  Such  emotions  and  convictions  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  among  the  “  dynamic  forces  of  humanity.” 
Certainly,  when  Herbert  Duket  was  brought  back  again  to  the 
size  of  other  people,  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  “  equation  of 
man.” 

Mr.  Froude  has  now  reached  the  Norman  Abbot  Paul,  put  in 
by  Laufranc,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  give  his  views  of 
the  Norman  Conquest : — 

The  change  was  in  all  ways  beneficent.  The  days  of  ease  and  idleness 
were  over.  In  Church  ana  State  the.  Norman  Conquest  meant  the  end  of 
anarchy — called  in  modern  language  “  liberty,” — and  the  inauguration  of 
order  and  discipline.  We  travel  rapidly  in  these  historical  sketches.  The 
reader  flies  in  his  express  train  in  a  few  minutes  through  a  couple  of 
centuries.  The  centuries  pass  more  slowly  to  those  to  whom  the  years  are 
doled  out  day  by  day. 

Here  Mr.  Froude  is  quite  right ;  in  his  sketches  we  do  indeed 
travel  very  rapidly.  To  those  to  whom  the  years  are  doled  out 
dav  by  day  in  patient  study  and  comparison  of  the  original  writers 
they  do  pass  much  more  slowly.  But  the  slower  way  of  doing 
things  has  its  advantages  ;  those  who  follow  it  may  attain  to — it  is 
hut  a  small  thing  to  attain  to — the  power  of  expressing  in  English 
the  meaning  of  a  plain  piece  of  Latin.  Headers  who  fly  in  express 
trains  seem  not  able  to  compass  even  this  small  amount  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Eor  instance,  in  the  very  next  page  (21)  Mr.  Froude  shows 
that  his  train  went  so  fast  that  he  did  not  stop  to  find  out  the 
name  of  him  whom,  to  follow  out  his  metaphor,  we  may  call  the 
guard.  He  attributes  a  genuine  piece  of  Matthew  Paris  to  the 
mere  editor  Thomas  Walsingham.  About  Abbot  Paul  Matthew  has 
much  to  say — amongst  other  things,  that  very  pretty  story  about  the 
hells  given  by  Liulf  and  his  wile  which  Mr.  Froude  leaves  out.  We 
are  now  concerned  with  only  one  of  Paul’s  acts.  He  destroyed  the 
tombs  of  the  English  Abbots,  which  Matthew  Paris  thus  tells  : — 

Quod  nullo  modo  potest  excusari,  tumbas  venerabilium  antecessorum 
suorum  abbatum  nobilium — quos  rudes  et  idiotas  consuevit  appellare — 
delevit,  vel  contemnendo  eos  quia  Anglicos,  vel  invideudo  quia  fere  omnes 
stirpe  regali,  vel  magnatum  prteclaro  sanguine,  fueraut  procreati. 

Mr.  Froude  can  tell  us,  what  Matthew  does  not  mention,  the  exact 
position  of  the  tombs,  and  he  has  quite  a  different  story  as  to  the 
stranger  Abbot’s  motives : — 

As  a  mark  of  disapproval  of  the  loose  ways  which  had  been  so  long 
tolerated,  the  austere  Norman  destroyed  the  monuments  of  his  predecessors 
on  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  and  “  spoke  of  them  as  idiots  and  blockheads.” 

In  short,  Mr.  Froude’s  notions  about  the  Normans,  put  forth 
with  the  oracular  dogmatism  of  a  man  who  may  have  given  the 


subject  a  few  moments’  thought,  just  “to  escape  vacuity,”  are 
truly  wonderful.  “  They  were  Nature’s  policemen,  whose  mission 
was  to  substitute  law  and  order  for  self-will  and  self-indulgence.” 
Does  Mr.  Froude  drink  to  the  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal 
memory  of  William  the  Red,  perhaps  of  Robert  of  Belesme  ?  And  he 
picks  out  a  most  singular  function  for  these  “  Nature’s  policemen.” 
lie  tells  us  that — seemingly  in  the  fourteenth  century — “unmention¬ 
able  vices  are  alluded  to  as  practised  in  the  sleeping-rooms,  as  the. 
Norman  hand  loses  its  grasp."  Mr.  Froude  gives  no  reference,  and 
we  cannot  find  the  “  allusion  ”  ;  but  what  is  “  the  Norman  hand  ”? 
Dr.  Kenealy  talked  some  nonsense  about  a  “  Norman  hand  ”  in  the 
course  of  the  Tichborne  trial.  What  Mr.  Froude  means  by  the 
“  Norman  hand  ”  it  is  hard  to  guess.  But  if  Mr.  Froude  fancies 
that  his  Normans  specially  loathed  the  class  of  sins  which  he  some¬ 
what  needlessly  conjures  up,  we  can  only  say  gaKapi(o i/rev  aov  to 
cnreipoKiKov  ov  Q/XoCpev  to  tl(ppov.  It  is  plain  that  Mi'.  Froude  has 
not  yet  read  his  Eadmer  or  his  William  of  Malmesbury.  lie  tells 
us  indeed  (p.  34)  that  “  ebrietas  per  apostolum  enumerator  inter  opera 
Turcarum .”  In  the  Gesta  (ii.  103)  it  is  “opera  tenebrarum,"  and 
it  was  hardly  the  duty  of  any  apostle  to  denounce  in  advance  any 
possible  breaches  of  the  rules  of  the  Koran.  In  p.  32  he  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  give  the  worst  meaning  to  a  word  which  in  his  text 
means  simply  usurers  ;  hut  he  clearly  does  not  know  much  of  tli8 
state  of  things  in  the  days  of  darkness  under  the  Red  King,  when 
“  lucernarum  usus  erat  intermissus.” 

We  pass  on  to  a  later  Abbot,  Simon,  who  {Gest.  Abb.  i.  193) 
borrowed  six  hundred  marks  of  the  Jews,  and  who  left  that  and 
other  sums  unpaid  at  his  death.  The  story  goes  on: — 

Unde  Aaron  Judaeus,  qui  nos  tenuit  sibi  obligatos,  ad  domum  Saneti 
Albani,  in  superbia  magna  et  jactantia,  cum  minis,  veniens,  jactitabat  se 
feretrum  beato  Albano  nostro  fecisse  et  ipsi  de  hospitato  hospitium  do 
pecunia  sua  preparasse. 

Now  hear  Mr  Froude  : — 

In  the  twelfth  century  Aaron  of  Winchester,  a  noted  money  lender  of 
the  day,  presumed  to  present  himself  at  the  sacred  gate  of  the  abbey.  Of 
course  the  porter  spurned  at  him,  As  he  turned  away  he  flung  an  invec¬ 
tive  behind  him,  which  stung  by  its  truth.  Proud  as  the  martyr’s  shrine 
might  seem,  it  was  he — he,  the  despised  Jew — who  bad  found  the  gold  with 
which  it  was  inlaid.  To  him  the  monks  owed  the  very  roof  over  their 
heads,  yet  he  was  umvorthy  to  set  foot  within  their  walls. 

Now  we  cannot  say  that  there  was  not  an  Aaron  of  Winchester ; 
hut,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  believe  that 
the  Aaron  spoken  of  is  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  a  very  well-known  man 
indeed  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  reader  himself  will 
easily  see  that  all  about  the  porter— doubtless  a  proud  young  porter 
— all  about  the  roof  over  the  monks’  heads,  all  about  the  Jew  being 
unworthy  to  set  his  foot  within  their  walls,  is  due  to  Mr. 
Froude’s  combination  of  “  inventive  power.”  with  failure  to  con¬ 
strue  a  Latin  sentence  which,  we  must  allow,  needs  to  he  read 
twice  over. 

Still  perhaps  we  have  not  got  into  the  full  blaze  of  day.  Abbot 
Paul  and  Abbot  Simon  and  Aaron  the  Jew  may  possibly  seem  to 
the  general  reader  to  be  personages  about  whom  none  but  pedants 
would  care  whether  what  is  said  was  accurate  or  not.  But 
tbs  general  reader  himself  has  heard  of  the  Great  Charter.  He 
may  even  be  supposed  to  have  heard  the  names  of  some  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  Great  Charter  was  won.  One  would  think  that  he 
must  have  heard  of  Robert  Fitz-W alter,  Marshal  of  the  army  of 
God  and  of  the  Holy  Church.  But  to  Mr.  Froude  that  great 
name  seems  to  carry  with  it  no  meaning.  Yet  Matthew  Paris,  as 
if  foreseeing  that  his  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  un¬ 
learned  or  unbelieving,  took  great  pains  to  explain  who  Robert 
Fitz-Walter  was.  He  was  {Gest..  Abb.  i.  220)  “  Robertos  filius 
Walteri,  cui  vix  aliquis  comes  in  Anglia  potuit  equiparari.  Erat 
enim  in  armis  strenuus,  animosus  et  superbus,  multis  abundans 
possessionibus,  generosus,  et  potentum  consanguiniorum  numerosi- 
tate  et  affinium  septus  multitudine  ac  roboratus.”  Further  on 
{Gest.  Abb.  i.  229),  to  mark  him  yet  more  clearly,  it  is  added,  “  Inci- 
piente  guerra  constitutus  est  Robertus  dux  exercitus  insurgentium 
in  regem ;  unde  in  titulo  litterarum  suarum  se  ‘  constabularium 
exercitus  ’  Dei  nominabat.”  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  Mr.  Froude’s 
narrative  “  Robertus  filius  Walteri  ”  is  translated  “  Sir  Robert  Fitz- 
william  P  ”  To  confound  a  common  Walter  and  a  common  William 
might  be  no  more  than  the  everydaj''  carelessness  of  a  careless 
man ;  but  to  turn  this  Robert  Fitz-Walter  into  “  Sir  Robert  Fitz- 
william,”  without  hint  or  comment,  as  if  he  were  the  most  every¬ 
day  person  in  the  world,  shows  plainly,  among  several  other  signs, 
that  of  the  great  events  of  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Mr.  Froude  has  no  clear  notion. 

Now  Robert  Fitz-Walter  had  a  dispute  with  the  abbey ;  and 
he  had  an  accomplice  in  one  of  the  monks,  William  Pygon,  who 
died  in  a  singular  way : — 

Contigit  .  .  .  ut  .  .  .  super  sedile  in  secretion  dormitorio,  matu- 
tinarum  oblitus,  sederet,  referto  ventre,  potibus  inebriatus  >et  cibariis  in- 
gurgitatus.  Inclinato  capite  igitur,  coepit  dormitare,  et  donnitando 
strepitu  stertere  taedioso.  Et  sic  de  ebrietate  in  soporem,  de  soporc  in 
mortem  subitam,  gradatim  transmigravit :  forte  frigore  correptus,  set  potius, 
ut  credi  potest,  divina  percussus  ultione.  Nam  cum  cessasset  pertraeheam 
ebulliendo  perstrepere,  audita  est  in  cloaca,  ubi  moriens  sedebat  htee  vox 
mauifestc  reboarc,  “Cape,  Sathan  ;  cape,  Sathan.” 

So  Matthew  Paris.  Mr.  Froude’s  wholly  different  story  runs 
thus : — 

One  night,  to  console  himself,  he  secreted  a  pasty  and  a  flagon  of  wine, 
and  not  daring  to  enjoy  himself  where  he  would  be  seen,  he  carried  his  spoils 
to  the  cloaca.  There  seated  he  got  drunk  and  fell  asleep,  and  the  night 
being  cold  he  was  frozen  to  death.  In  his  joviality  he  had  trolled  catches 
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which  the  frightened  brothers  conceived  afterwards  to  have  come  from  a 
chorus  of  devils ;  voiees  had  been  even  overheard  shrieking  “  Catch  him, 
Satan!  Catch  him,  Satan!” 

The  sleeping  man’s  snoring  is  here  turned  into  a  jovial  man’s 
singing  of  catches ;  but  whence  come  the  pasty  and  the  flagon  of 
wine  to  he  consumed  in  the  singular  refectory  chosen  by  Mr. 
Froude  P 

Space  warns  us  that  we  must  choose  only  a  few  more  of  the 
tales — due  only  to  his  own  “  inventive  power  ” — which  Mr.  Froude 
throughout  substitutes  for  the  narratives — first  of  Matthew  Paris, 
then  of  Thomas  of  Walsingham.  We  will  only  point  out  some  of 
the  queerest  among  many  performances  of  other  kinds,  leaving  any 
scholar  who  chooses  to  trace  out  others  for  himself.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  death  of  Abbot  John  of  the  Cell,  who 
began  the  west  front,  hut  could  not  finish  it.  Mr.  Froude 
calls  him  “  the  most  interesting  of  the  Norman  Abbots  after 
Abbot  Paul.”  Why  “Norman”  we  cannot  guess.  As  John  was 
born  “  non  procul  e  viculo  qui  Stodham  dieitur,”  he  was  not  Nor¬ 
man  natione;  as  he  was  “  ex- mediocri  prosapia  oriundus,”  he  was 
most  likely  not  Norman  genere.  In  the  Gesta  Abbatum,  i.  244, 
249,  wall  be  found  Matthew  Paris’s  very  touching  account  of 
his  death.  In  pp.  26,  27,  is  another  account  by  Mr.  Froude, 
which  we  fully  allow  is  also  very  touching,  but  which  differs  in 
most  of  its  details  from  that  of  the  earlier  writer.  For  instance,  in 
the  version  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  abbot  dies  in  his  own  chamber ; 
in  the  version  of  Mr.  Froude  he  dies  “  in  the  infirmary  on  the  hard 
^stones.”  When  Abbot  William  of  Trumpington  dies,  the  monks 
pay  the  King  three  hundred  marks  for  a  conge  cl'elire,  and  for  the 
wardship  during  the  vacancy.  That  is  to  say,  they  bought  of  the 
King  the  revenues  of  the  abbacy  during  the  vacancy  ( Gest.  Abb.  i. 
306).  Mr.  Froude  raises  the  price  to  a  thousand  marks,  and  leaves 
out  about  the  wardship,  being  possibly  a  little  puzzled  at  this  odd 
bit  of  feudal  law.  In  Matthew  Paris  they  pay  the  Pope  cer¬ 
tain  moneys,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  Mr.  Froude 
rules  the  sum  to  have  been  “  another  thousand  marks.”  That, 
when  any  architectural  works  are  spoken  of,  Mr.  Froude  mis¬ 
understands  every  detail,  is  not  wonderful.  In  page  313,  Matthew 
Paris  complains  that,  though  there  was  an  impression  of  the 
Pope’s  seal  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  church  was  none  the 
less  struck  by  lightning.  Instead  of  this  Mr.  Froude  (p.  31)  sets 
up  the  Pope's  “  arms  ”  over  the  gate,  and  sets  fire  to  the  “  house  ” 
instead  of  to  the  church. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  Gesta  which  comes  to  us 
from  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  the  earlier  part  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Riley  seems  to  have  shown,  must  have  been  copied  by  him  from  a 
work  of  William  of  Rishanger.  The  part  which  is  undoubtedly 
Thomas  Walsingham ’s  begins  in  1308.  He  had  much  to  say 
about  the  rebellious  doings  of  William  of  Somerton,  Prior  of  Bin- 
ham,  one  of  the  dependent  houses  of  St.  Albans.  The  story  is  a 
long  one ;  the  most  grotesque  bit  is  when  certain  rebellious  monks 
of  Binham  are  brought  to  St.  Albans  and  put  in  prison.  Then, 
says  Thomas  of  Walsingham  (ii.  131): — “Tandem,  interventu 
iratrum,  de  carcere  liberati,  permissi  sunt  sequi  conventual,  more 
cktustrali ;  ultimati  tamen  fuerunt,  et  in  processionibus  solemnibus 
■et  privatis  conventum  prcecedebant,  ferreis  conipedibus  alligati.” 
In  Mr.  Froude’s  version  “  the  priory  was  forced,  and  the  monks 
were  made  to  walk  in  procession  in  chains  to  St.  Alban's.”  We 
never  heard  of  anything  more  grotesque  than  the  picture  of  this 
chained  procession  walking  solemnly  to  St.  Albans  all  the  way 
from  the  distant  Norfolk  cell. 

We  are  now  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  Mr. 
Froude  favours  us  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  end.  “  He  was  de¬ 
posed  and  murdered  in  a  revolution.”  Doubtless  this  is  true  in 
a  sense,  but  it  would  convey  to  no  one  the  idea  that  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  deposed  _  by  Parliament  and  afterwards  secretly  murderedlby 
private  assassins.  Mr.  Froude  then  (p.  40)  goes  on  to  tell  a  storv 
■of  Queen  Isabella,  which  he  places  in  1327,  after  her  husband?s 
“overthrow.  ’  He  describes  the  burgesses  of  St.  Albans  as  “  taking- 
revolution  to  mean  justice.”  But  unluckily  he  who  turns  to  the 
place  where  the  story  is  told — that  is,  quite  out  of  its  place,  in 
iii.  367— will  find  that  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Hugh, 
who  died  in  1326,  before  the  “revolution.”  It  is  not  perhaps 
wonderlul  that  Mr.  Froude  makes  the  Queen  “  wave  her  hand 
impatiently,”  when  it  is  not  said  that  she  waved  it  at  all ;  but,  as 
usual,  he  contrives  to  leave  out  the  point  which  is  of  importance. 
Mr.  Froude  says  that  the  Queen  “  did  not  understand  English.”  The 
words  of  his  authority  are,  “  cum  non  bene  intelligeret  linguam 
Anglicam,  utpote  in  hrancia  oriunda  — words  ot  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  language. 

We  must  refrain  ourselves  from  going  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Froude’s  account  of  all  that  went  on  "at  St.  Albans  during  the 
revolt  of  the  villains  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Second?  It 
is  well  worth  comparing  with  the  original ;  but  we  will 
only  mention  Mr.  Froude’s  singular  views  about  the  days  of  the 
week.  With  him  “  dies  Sabbati  ”  becomes  Sunday,  and,  perhaps 
not  inconsistently,  “dies  Lunee”  becomes  Tuesday.  We  may 
point  out  also  his  utter  unfairness  to  some  points  in  the  character 
of  Abbot  Thomas  de  la,  Marc.  In  page  54  we  read  that  “  half  hi3 
life  was  spent  in  lawsuits  or  distraining  for  his  rents,  driving  his 
neighbours’  cattle,  and  starving  them  in  his  pounds.”  And  in 
p.  00 .  bore  at  the  attacks  upon  his  warrens,  he  became  the 
strictest  of  game  preservers.  The  monks  complained  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  now  and  then  so  much  as  a  day’s  shooting” 
It  is  worth  while  to  compare  with  this  the  real  character  of  the 
Abbot  as  given  in  Gesta  Abbatum,  iii.  6,  401.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  middle  ages 


who  were  remarkable  for  their  tenderness  to  animals  and  their 
dislike  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  The  story  of  the  im¬ 
pounded  cattle,  which  Mr.  Froude  represents  as  the  Abbot’s 
common  practice,  was  a  thing  that  happened  once  under  special 
circumstances.  The  Abbot  distrained  fifty  beasts  ;  at  first,  “  de  sua 
compassione,”  he  caused  them  to  be  fed ;  he  offered  to  restore 
them  to  the  debtor  if  he  would  give  security.  The  debtor  refused 
either  to  give  security  or  to  feed  his  beasts ;  then,  when  the 
Abbot’s  lawyers  told  him  that  he  would  lose  his  right  if  he  him¬ 
self  fed  the  beasts,  he  allowed  them  to  starve.  We  are  afraid 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  not  studied  the  law  of  distress,  as  it  stood 
in  very  recent  times. 

These  specimens  are,  we  hope,  enough  to  show  the  real  character 
of  what  Mr.  Froude  ventures  to  call  “  Annals  of  an  English  Abbey.” 
With  a  single  book  before  him,  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  tell  the  story 
as  it  stands  in  the  book,  but  gives  us  instead  a  different  story  out 
of  his  own  head.  We  ask  again,  If  we  find  Mr.  Froude  dealing 
thus  with  everyday  materials  where  every  one  can  test  him,  how 
can  we  accept  on  his  showing  any  single  fact  which  is  said  to  come 
from  inaccessible  quarters  where  we  cannot  test  him  ?  We  open 
one  of  his  volumes  at  a  shot  (History  of  England,  xi.  296).  A 
certain  fact  is  there  stated  on  the  authority  of  “  Mendoza  to  Philip, 
June  15,  1581.  MSS.  Simancas."  We  have  no  means  of  referring 
to  manuscripts  at  Simancas  ;  but,  till  we  have  their  real  contents 
certified  to  us  by  some  one  other  than  Mr.  Froude,  we  shall  abide 
in  the  presumption  that  their  statements  will  be  found  to  be  about 
as  much  like  the  statements  in  Mr.  Froude’s  text  as  the  Gesta 
Abbatum,  which  we  can  test,  are  like  Mr.  Froude’s  “  Annals  of  an 
English  Abbey.” 


P ALEVS  IIO.MEEUS.* 

MR.  PALEY  is  the  Suleiman  Pasha  of  the  Homeric  contro¬ 
versy.  He  has  attacked  the  orthodox  position  about  the 
age  and  personality  of  Homer  almost  as  often  and  as  fiercely  as  the 
Turks  have  assailed  the  Shipka  Pass.  First  he  advanced  cau¬ 
tiously  under  cover  of  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Iliad. 
Then  he  brought  up  his  great  guns  in  papers  contributed  to  the 
“  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions.”  He  next  fought  a 
battle  or  two  with  Dr.  Ilayman  in  the  pages  of  a  quarterly  review, 
and  then  he  skirmished  briskly  in  the  Journal  of  Philology.  Now, 
perhaps,  in  the  Latin  tract  he  is  gathering  up  his  last  remain¬ 
ing  strength.  Like  the  general  to  whom  we  have  compared  him, 
Mr.  Paley  shows  perhaps  more  pluck  and  resolution  than  strategic 
skill.  If  the  victory  is  to  be  to  the  side  that  can  “  pound  longest,” 
Mr.  Paley  will  enjoy  the  advantages  of  not  knowing  when  he  is 
beaten.  He  seems  to  admit  that  he  has  had  no  success,  has  won 
no  disciples.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  say,  with  M.  Pierron, 
that  his  views  are  not  worth  combating.  So  persistent  a  disputant 
deserves  an  answer,  even  if  the  same  old  arguments  have  to  be 
fired  off  once  more  from  the  same  impregnable  fortress. 

Mr.  Paley  rests  mainly  on  the  position  that  Pindar  and  the 
tragedians  and  the  contemporar}'  painters  knew  and  borrowed 
their  materials  from  a  Homer  who  was  not  our  Homer,  but  a  col¬ 
lective  name  for  an  older  body  of  fable ;  and  he  is  inclined  to 
infer  that  they  did  not  know  our  Homer  at  all.  When  they  deal 
with  the  legends  of  Troy,  he  says,  they  introduce  matters  which 
are  for  the  most  part  either  not  mentioned  in  our  Iliad,  or  stated 
in  a  different  shape,  or  but  briefly  noticed  in  passing.  Dr.  Ilayman 
has  contested  this,  and  has  collected  proofs  that  Pindar  and  the 
tragedians  did  borrow  from  the  poems  which  we  now  consider 
especially  Homeric.  We  might  be  content,  however,  though 
holding  with  Dr.  Dayman,  to  grant  Mr.  Paley  his  premises  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  He  hints  once  more,  in  his  present  tract, 
that  the  painters  of  the  earlier  vases  coincide  with  Pindar  and 
AEschvlus  ;  that  they,  too,  show  little  knowledge  of  our  Homer, 
and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  parts  of  the  Trojan  cycle  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
question  about  the  vases  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  allusion. 
Even  in  the  collection  of  the  Bri'.ish  Museum  alone,  early  vases 
with  subjects  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  by  no  means  very 
rare.  Perhaps  some  five  or  six  men  in  England  have  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  discuss  the  whole 
question.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  best  judges 
are  the  most  reluctant  to  assign  detiuite  dates  to  archaic  vases,  aud 
that  the  vase-painters  are  known  to  have  been  held  in  the  lowest 
esteem.  They  would  certainly  choose  the  most  popular  subjects 
for  illustration,  following  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  the  newest 
songs  are  most  eagerly  listened  to,  and  Pindar,  who  bids  men 
pltick  the  flower  of  the  newest  songs.  Thus,  even  if  Mr. 
Paley  is  right  in  holding  that  the  vase-painters  pre¬ 
ferred  topics  not  handled  in  the  Iliacl  and  Odyssey,  it 
is  easy  to  answer  that  the  more  recent  and  less  worthy 
treatment  of  the  heroic  tales  had,  for  the  time,  superseded  in  com¬ 
mon  esteem  the  more  ancient  epics.  On  Mr.  Paley’s  principles  it 
might  be  argued  that  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs  and  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress  were  older  than  the  Bible,  if,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
ceramic  art,  English  potters  had  happened  to  multiply  illustrations 
of  these  volumes  on  tiles.  Believiug,  as  we  do,  that  not  only  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but  the  majority  of  the  poems  called 
“  cyclic,”  were  generally  known  and  generally  spoken  of  as  Homer’s, 
we  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  vase-painters  borrowed 
subjects  from  the  Cypria,  Epigoni,  and  so  on,  in  preference  to  sub- 
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jects  from  the  Iliad.  As  to  the  tragedians,  Aristotle  himself  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ,  because  they  are  works  of  art 
with  one  central  interest  and  one  climax,  contain  matter  for  but 
two  or  three  tragedies  at  most,  whereas  the  cyclic  poems,  with  their 
long  and  varied  metrical  chronicle,  offered  materials  for  many 
plays.  It  may  be  said  that  Aristotle  here  rather  strains  the  tradi¬ 
tional  reverence  for  the  artistic  value  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but, 
even  so,  he  proves  that  the  reverence  was  deeply  rooted,  and  that 
the  two  poems  which  we  possess  were  held  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  epics.  Mr.  Palev  is  obliged  to  account  for  this 
high  esteem,  which  we  may  guess  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus  when  he  refused  to  allow  that  the  Homer  who  wrote 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  wrote  the  Cypria.  lie  is  obliged  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  Herodotus  knew  four  poems  called  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Epigoni  and  Cypria,  but  that  these  were  not  necessarily  the  poems 
which  Aristotle  knew.  The  first  person  who  committed  any  of 
the  floating  songs  to  writing,  according  to  Mr.  Paley,  selected 
the  two  former  titles,  and  applied  them  to  “  an  epitome  or  com¬ 
pilation,”  which  he  made  from  the  whole  body  of  epic 
poetry.  The  “  epitome  or  compilation,”  the  written  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  gained  their  pre-eminent  place  in  the  affections  of 
Greece  because  they  chanced  to  be  the  first  fragments  of  the  epic 
cycle  that  were  committed  to  writing.  Now,  even  if  we  allow 
that  writing  was  not  applied  to  the  Homeric  poems  till  the 
age  of  Pericles — a  concession  which  it  is  impossible  to  dream 
of  making — was  there  ever  such  an  argument  as  this  of  Mr. 
Paley 's  P  He  maintains  (p.  i)  that  very  few  indeed  of  the 
plays  of  the  tragedians  even  touch  on  the  matter  contained  in  our 
Homer ;  and  then  he  asserts  (p.  3)  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  an  epitome  or  compilation  of  the  materials  which  the 
tragedians  knew  and  on  which  they  worked.  “  Ea  epitome,  qua 
gesta  Grascorum  et  Trojanormn  ad  Ilium,  Achillis  virtus,  Olixis 
patientia,  perpetuo  carmine  narrabautur,”  writes  Mr.  Paley. 
This  was  an  epitome  made  because,  “  in  the  yet  immature  state  of 
the  art  of  writing,  it  was  impossible  that  the  whole  immense  body 
of  epic  song  could  be  written  out.”  And  yet  this  precious  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  legendary  history  of  three  generations  dealt  only 
with  two  isolated  periods  of  a  few  weeks,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Paley  himself,  scrupulously  omitted  almost  everything  that  the 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  made — as  represented  by  the  vase- 
painters  and  the  tragedians — considered  essential.  In  reading  Mr. 
Paley’s  earlier  treatises  we  never  could  understand  whether  he 
conceived  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  be  a  man  of 
transcendent  genius,  or  what  he  called  a  “  cooker.”  Now  the 
“  cooker  ”  seems  to  bave  fallen  to  the  rank  of  a  writer  of  precis, 
and  probably  the  worst  writer  of  precis  who  ever  existed.  In  his 
abridgment  of  an  enormous  body  of  stories  he  either  omitted,  or 
briefly  alluded  to,  or  told  in  a  different  shape,  all  the  facts  that  his 
authorities  contained.  This  was  his  notion  of  an  epitome,  and 
this  epitome  at  once  outdid  in  popularity  all  the  legends  to  which 
the  public  was  attached. 

One  cause  of  Mr.  Paley’s  confusion,  as  we  venture  to  think  it, 
is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  his  tendency  to  identify  the  lays  of 
Demodocus  and  other  minstrels  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  with 
the  poems  containing  the  same  incidents  which  afterwards  were 
well  known  as  parts  of  the  Epic  cycle.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  knew  a  large  number  of 
early  songs  and  sagas,  to  some  of  which  he  explicitly  refers.  Put 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  think  that  these  songs  and  sagas  were 
those  which  were  later  written  out  in  the  shape  of  Epigoni,  or 
Cypria,  or  Little  Iliad,  than  to  hold  that  the  late  epics  of  the 
cycle  of  Charles  are  older  than  the  Song  of  Roland  because  they 
relate  in  detail  affairs  only  hinted  at  in  that  truly  heroic  master¬ 
piece.  By  way  of  illustration  we  may  compare  Mr.  Paley’s  position 
to  that  of  a  man  who  should  say  that  the  Song  of  Roland  and 
Huon  of  Bordeaux  are  an  early  epitome  of  the  whole  cycle  of 
Charles,  and  that  the  countless  and  confessedly  much  later  poems 
of  the  cycle  are  really  the  earlier  narratives  briefly  referred  to  in 
the  poem  of  the  defeat  at  Roncevaux. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  argue  in  detail  against  Mr.  Paley’s  view 
that  the  epic  poems  were  not,  and  hardly  could  have  been,  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  before  the  time  of  Pericles.  He  is  obliged  to 
take  the  famous  passage  of  Herodotus  as  to  Greek  writing  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  sense  which  would  be  thought  “  non-natural,”  even  by  a 
theologian.  “  Ionurn  Supdepas  quas  memorat  Herodotus  ad 
Athenienses  non  crediderim  pertinere.”  Herodotus  is  saying  that 
before  the  Ionians  had  papyrus,  iu  days  long  ago,  they  used  skins 
for  writing  material.  Skins  may  not  be  the  best  substitute  for 
papyrus ;  but,  in  Herodotus's  time,  it  was  long  that  they 
had  been  out  of  fashion.  But  let  us  admit  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  even  possess  prepared  skins  to  write  on,  grant 
that  they  had  but  bark,  or  the  thin  sheets  of  lead  we  may  see 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  what  follows  ?  Is  it  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  in  a  “  long  ago,”  before  the  long  ago  of 
Herodotus,  the  Greeks  helped  their  memory  of  poetry  by  writing  P 
We  know  from  Schoolcraft's  official  Report  that  the  Red  Indians 
could  and  did  record  their  songs  on  bark  by  means  of  rude 
sketches  which  gave  the  cue  and  aided  the  recollection.  We 
know  that,  when  Halmund,  in  the  saga  of  Grettir,  was  dying,  his 
daughter  notched  down  his  long  death  chant  iu  runes  on  staves. 
If  savages  and  barbarians  did  so  much  with  picture  char¬ 
acters  and  runes,  the  early  Greeks  might  surely  do  more 
with  their  Cadmeiau  letters.  When  the  man  of  Ialvssus 
and  his  comrades  in  the  service  of  Psammetichus  scored  their 
names  and  the  record  of  their  campaign  on  the  leg  of  the  Nubian 
colossus,  they  had  far  better  means  of  writing  than  the  wandering 


Northmen  who  cut  their  runes  on  the  lion  at  Athens.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  more  civilized  race  should  have  been  the 
slower  to  apply  the  art  of  writing  to  the  aid  of  memory  when 
poetry  was  in  question.  Judging  from  analogy,  and  with  all  duo 
caution,  we  should  say  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  early 
MSS.  of  the  epics.  With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Paley’s  learning  as  a 
paleeographist,  we  fail  to  see  that  the  writing  on  all  early  inscribed 
vases  proves  want  of  practice.  If  it  did,  we  cannot  judge  of  the 
elementary  education  of  a  race  by  its  potters.  There  is  another 
point  where  Mr.  Paley  seems  to  fail  to  understand  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  He  quotes  "Wolf’s  remark  that 
“  artem  scribendi  jamdudum  ante  Herodotum  cognitam.  cele- 
bratamque  fuisse,”  and  adds,  “  concedo,  sed  de  libris  scribendis 
nunc  agitur.”  Now  the  friends  of  an  early  written  Iliad 
need  not  hold  that  there  existed  a  reading  public,  or  that  many 
books  were  written.  The  public  still  enjoyed  Homer  merely  in 
recitations,  and  one  prompter’s  copy  in  a  city,  one  of  the  copies- 
called  at  /card  mikay,  would  suffice  for  Chios  or  Massilia.  It- 
would  secure  correctness  and  sequence  iu  public  recitations,  just  as 
the  jongleur’s  little  MS.  of  the  Song  of  Roland  and  of  Aucassin  et 
Nicolette  aided  his  memory  in  addressing  his  illiterate  public. 
Even  before  a  copy  of  this  sort  existed  the  reciters  would  not 
necessarily,  as  Mr.  Paley  thinks,  alter,  add  to,  and  embellish  tra¬ 
ditional  lays.  The  primitive  public,  if  we  may  judge  by  such 
examples  of  an  unlettered  audience  as  still  survive  in  corners  of 
Europe,  liked  traditional  chants  to  be  repeated  in  the  traditional 
way.  Before  the  Kalewala  was  committed  to  writing,  the  runoias, 
or  reciters,  were  wont  to  have  matches  in  the  art  of  rhapsodizing.. 
The  test  which  prevented  a  runoia  from  helping  his  recollection 
by  his  fancy  was  the  collective  memory  of  the  hearers.  All  the 
world  is  wittier  than  Voltaire,  and  a  whole  village  had  a  better 
memory  than  any  one  runoia. 

Mr.  Paley,  as  we  have  seen,  wants  to  give  us  a  very  odd  sort  of 
compiler  in  place  of  the  great  poet  who  composed  the  epics,  in 
which  even  Wolf,  when  he  laid  aside  his  critical  mood,  recognized 
the  admirable  unity,  the  sweeping  stream  of  song  tending  to  one 
determined  event.  lie  kindly  allows  us,  however,  to  retain  some 
belief  that  the  poems  represent  a  real  state  of  ancient  society.  But 
these  manners  may  be  merely  copied,  he  thinks,  from  old  lays  by 
the  archaeologist  who  “compiled  ”  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  just  as- 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  copied  from  our  Homer.  The  state  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  of  taste,  however,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  scarcely 
favoured  the  minute  study  of  ancient  institutions.  Mr.  Paley  admits 
that  “  all  the  substance  of  the  poems  is  very  ancient,”  and  then 
hints  that  the  armour,  the  chariots,  the  ships,  the  gear  of  the 
horses,  and  all  the  walls,  ditches,  towers,  and  forts  are  much  the 
same  in  the  Iliad  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  We 
are  to  fancy,  it  seems,  Brasidas  of  the  ashen  spear  driving  through, 
the  ranks  of  men  in  his  chariot,  while  Cleon  of  the  loud  war-cry 
hurls  large  stones  at  his  foes ;  and  the  well-greaved  Alcibiades 
delivers  an  harangue  on  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
To  tell  the  truth,  the  earliest  vases  show  us  horses  and  chariots 
very  much  of  the  Assyrian  pattern,  with  which  Ilomer  was  pro¬ 
bably  acquainted.  Aristotle  mentions  one  point  of  Homeric  drill — 
the  custom  of  fixing  lances  in  the  ground  in  front  of  tents,  which 
the  Greeks  of  his  own  time  had  long  disused,  but  which  was  still 
practised  by  the  Illyrians.  The  whole  art  of  war,  like  all  the 
other  arts,  had  been  revolutionized  between  the  time  of  Homer 
and  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  researches  of  Brunn  have  proved 
clearly  enough  that  the  objects  of  art  which  Homer  admired,  the 
bowls,  cups,  brooches,  belonged  to  the  style  to  which  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  of  the  eighth  century  is  assigned.  It  is  to  Assyrian 
art  that  we  must  look  for  pictures  of  the  world  that  Homer- 
knew,  not  to  the  vases  of  the  time  of  Pericles.  We  cannot  enter 
into  Mr.  Paley’s  theories  about  the  language  of  Homer.  M.  Gaston 
Paris  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  deciding  when  a  given  word  is 
really  that  of  the  poet  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  when  it  is  sub¬ 
stituted  by  a  copyist  of  the  thirteenth.  There  is  the  same  sort  of 
difficulty  in  Homeric  criticism.  But  it  is  by  the  comparative  study 
of  the  epics  of  half  civilized  races,  and  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
documents,  by  constant  handling  of  objects  framed  in  the  dawn  of 
true  Greek  art,  and  by  the  instinct  of  the  poetical  reader  of  Ilomer, 
that  questions  as  to  the  date,  preservation,  and  unity  of  the  poems 
are  to  be  settled.  Mr.  Paley  really  proves  nothing  more  than  what 
every  one  acknowledges — namely,  that  the  tragedians  and  their 
contemporaries  knew  a  large  mass  of  heroic  legend  in  addition  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 


SAMUEL  BEOIIL  ET  CJE.* 

IN  his  latest  novel  M.  Cherbuliez  has  in  two  ways  performed  a 
remarkable  feat.  Reversing  the  ordinary  method  of  novelists 
who  make  a  secret  the  centre  of  their  plot — that  is,  unfolding  the 
mystery  at  the  outset  to  his  readers — he  has  yet  managed  to  keep 
up  an  unflagging  interest  iu  its  influence  upon  the  personages  of 
the  story.  In  the  same  author’s  Le  Comte  Kostia  it  was  easy  enough 
to  guess  at  the  more  important  part  of  the  secret  before  it  was 
actually  disclosed ;  but  the  writer  did  not  in  that  book  venture 
upon  the  bold  step  of  at  once  taking  the  reader  into  his  confidence, 
and  asking  him  to  derive  enjoyment  from  the  perplexity  into 
which  a  set  of  fictitious  characters  are  thrown  for  want  of  know¬ 
ing  as  much  as  he  does  himself  about  one  of  their  number.  M. 

*  Samuel  Brohl  et  C  .  Par  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Paris :  Libraire 
Hachette  et  Cic.  1877. 
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Oherbuliez’s  method  involves  no  doubt  a  somewhat  finer  art  than 
that  of  the  great  master  of  complicated  plots — the  late  M.  Gaboriau. 
A  reader  whose  attention  is  mainly  fixed  on  unravelling  a  tangled 
maze  of  incident,  artfully  encumbered  with  contrivances  for  leading 
him  in  a  false  direction,  will  be  content  with  comparatively  rough 
drawing  of  character  at  the  hands  of  the  inventor  of  the  maze.  He 
identifies  himself  with  certain  of  the  novelist’s  personages  in  their 
struggle  to  find  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  and  he  is  too  much  concerned 
with  their  varying  success  in  this  effort,  too  anxious  to  reach  with 
them  the  desired  end,  to  busy  himself  with  reflections  as  to  what 
manner  of  people  they  really  are.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  to 
suggest  that  either  M.  Gaboriau  or  less  distinguished  workers  in  his 
line  are  incapable  of  drawing,  or  at  least  sketching  in,  character  as 
it  is  ;  but  with  them  close  and  keen  observation  of  different  mental 
attributes  and  their  consequences  is  subordinated  to  the  task  of 
finding  and  linking  together  a  stirring  succession  of  events.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  and  such  writers  as  M.  Oherbuliez  start  at 
precisely  opposite  ends  ;  according  to  the  one  method,  a  writer  lays 
down  a  certain  course  which  his  plot  must  run,  and  makes  his 
characters  fit  into  it  as  best  he  can ;  according  to  the  other,  he 
conceives  his  characters  and  shapes  his  plot  by  what  seems  to  him 
their  natural  development.  In  the  present  work  M.  Oherbuliez 
might  as  easily  as  not  have  provided  his  readers  with  the,  perhaps 
frivolous,  excitement  of  a  puzzle,  and  thus  saved  himself  probably 
some  trouble  ;  but  he  has  preferred  to  rely  upon  his  talent  for  analys¬ 
ing  motives,  and  for  telling  a  story  in  a  straightforward  way,  to 
secure  their  interest.  His  success  in  this  is  the  more  creditable 
because  the  person  to  whom  is  attached  the  secret  on  which  the 
story  hinges,  and  who  is  therefore  its  central  figure,  is  an  impostor 
without  a  single  redeeming  quality  beyond  his  skill  in  playing  on 
the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow-beings. 

M.  Oherbuliez  begins  his  novel  by  informing  his  readers  that 
nothing  was  more  improbable  than  that  Count  Abel  Larinski 
and  Mile.  Antoinette  Moriaz  should  ever  cross  each  other's  paths, 
as  Larinski  lived  at  Vienna,  and  Mile.  Moriaz  never  left  Paris 
except  to  go  to  Cormeilles  for  the  season.  Mile.  Moriaz  had  never 
heard  of  the  Count,  and  he  on  his  side  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  own  affairs  to  think  of  anything  else.  These  affairs  consisted 
of  a  gun  of  his  invention  “  qui  devait  laire  sa  fortune  et  qui  ne  l’a 
pas  faite.”  The  unlikely  meeting  between  Larinski  and  Mile. 
Moriaz  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Coire,  where  she  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  father,  who  is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  and  one  of 
those  philosophers  who  are  fond  of  dining  out,  of  music,  and  of 
the  theatre.  Mile.  Moriaz  attracted  attention  wherever  she 
went : — 

D’abord  parce  qu’elle  etait  charmante,  ensuite  parce  qu’elle  avait  une 
fagon  partieuliere  de  s’habiller  et  de  se  eoiffer,  certains  airs  de  tete,  une  grace 
un  peu  fibre  dans  la  demarche  et  dans  le  maintien,  qui  attiraient  l’attention. 

.  .  .  On  disait  quelquefois  en  1’apercevant  de  loin :  Ah !  voilh  une 
aventure  qui  passe.  En  s’approchant,  on  c'tait  vite  de'sabuse  ;  la  purete  de 
son  regard,  son  air  de  distinction  et  de  parfaite  modestie,  dcartaient  toutes 
le-  mauvaises  pensees  et  on  lui  disait  mentalement:  Excusez-moi,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  je  m’etais  trompe. 

Larinski  is  so  much  struck  by  her  appearance  that  he  inquires  who 
she  is,  but  soon  forgets  her  in  the  consideration  of  a  letter  he  has 
received  from  a  Jew  money-lender,  who,  refusing  to  believe  any 
further  in  the  wonderful  gun,  refuses  also  to  lend  the  Count  any 
more  money,  or  even  to  renew  his  bills,  but  makes  him  a  present 
of  some  advice,  which  is  to  leave  guns  alone  and  to  look  out 
for  a  rich  wife.  While  he  reads  the  letter  Larinski  makes 
upon  it  a  string  of  comments,  which  begin  with  “  Tu  l’entends, 
imbecile  !  Ce  vieux  drole  a  raison  ” ;  and  ends  with  “  Le  diable 
vous  emporte,  toi  et  ton  fusil,  ton  fusil  et  toi,  tete  creuse,  tete  a 
chimeres,  vrai  Polonais,  vrai  Larinski !  A  qui  le  comte  Abel 
parlait-il  ?  a  un  fantome  P  a  son  double  ?  Lui  seul  le  savait.” 
However  this  may  be,  Count  Abel  Larinski  reflects  on  the 
Jew's  advice.  Meanwhile,  a  pupil  of  M.  Moriaz,  Camille  Langis, 
arrives  post-haste  to  inquire  of  his  old  master  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  his  getting  at  last  a  favourable  answer  to  the  suit  which 
he  has  long  proffered  to  Mile.  Moriaz.  Mile.  Moriaz,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  with  her  father,  says  to  him  : — “  Si  tu  es  sage,  tu  ne  me 
presseras  jamais  de  me  marier,car  je  ne  ferai  jamais  qu’un  mariage 
inconvenant.”  “  Speak  lower,”  cries  her  father,  in  terror ;  “  but 
luckily  there  is  nothing  but  the  river  to  overhear  you.”  In  this 
M.  Moriaz  is  mistaken.  The  speech  is  overheard  by  Count 
Abel  Larinski,  who,  upon  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  shapes  a 
plan  of  action  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire,  even  when  the 
suspicion  that  the  so-called  Larinski  is  really  the  German  Jew 
adventurer  Samuel  Brohl  is  fully  confirmed.  It  shows  perhaps 
no  remarkable  cleverness  on  his  part  to  begin  his  attack  through 
Mile.  Moiseney,  lately  governess,  and  now  companion,  to 
Mile.  Antoinette  Moriaz.  But  in  his  next  step  there  is  not 
a  little  daring  and  discernment.  Antoinette  receives  one  day 
a  splendid  bouquet  of  rare  Alpine  flowers,  accompanied  by  a 
note,  in  which  is  written  the  story  of  a  man  who,  resolved  to 
kill  himself,  was  prevented  by  the  song  of  a  bird  which  perched 
near  him.  “  I,”  the  note  goes  on,  “  came  to  this  valley  dis¬ 
gusted  with  life,  weary  to  death.  I  have  seen  you  ;  I  shall  live. 

‘  What  is  all  this  to  me  ?  ’  you  will  ask,  and  with  reason,  when  you 
read  these  lines.  My  only  excuse  for  writing  them  is  that  I  shall 
soon  be  far  from  here,  and  that  vou  will  never  see  me  or  know  who 
I  am.” 

This  happens  at  St.  Moritz,  and  Antoinette  has  no  clue  to  the 
authorship  of  the  note  ;  but  Mile.  Moiseney  cannot  help  thinking 
of  the  handsome  stranger  she  has  seen  before,  although  she  has 


no  reason  to  suppose  he  is  anywhere  near  St.  Moritz.  Larinski's 
next  feat  is  the  result  of  infinite  patience.  M.  Moriaz  is  in  the 
habit  of  making  mountain  excursions,  which  are  a  little  too  much 
for  his  strength  ;  and  the  adventurer,  having  long  followed  him 
unseen,  at  last  finds  him  in  a  difficulty,  from  which,  with  much 
address  and  grace,  he  rescues  him.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  an  acquaintance  during  which  Larinski,  or,  to  give  him  his  right 
name,  Brohl,  step  by  step  wins  Antoinette’s  heart  by  his  chivalrous 
sentiment  and  bearing.  This,  however,  is  not  the  greatest  of 
Samuel  Broth's  feats.  "When  M.  Moriaz  has  discovered  that 
his  daughter  has  made  up  her  mind  either  to  marry  Larinski, 
I  although  he  has  felt  his  position  too  keenly  to  ask  her,  or  never 
to  marry  at  all,  he  begs  his  old  friend  Mme.  de  Lorcv,  who  is  a 
thorough  woman  of  the  world,  or,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, 
of  Paris,  to  watch  carefully  the  Count  Abel  Lariuski,  and  to  reporther 
|  impressions  to  him.  Mme.  de  Lorcy  is  at  first  suspicious,  but  finally 
[  she  too  is  deceived  by  the  wonderful  cleverness  of  Samuel  Brohl ; 
indeed  the  only  person  who  refuses  to  believe  him  to  be  anything 
but  a  common  adventurer  is  Camille  Langis,  who  is  of  course  pre¬ 
judiced  against  him.  So  things  go  on  all  tending  towards  the 
marriage  of  Count  Abel  Larinski  and  Mile.  Antoinette  Moriaz  until 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  a  certain  Princess  Gulof.  On  seeing 
her  for  the  first  time  the  Count  is  seized  with  a  strange  faintness, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  smell  of  the  flowers  in  Mme.  de  Lorey’s 
drawing-room,  lie  recovers  himself,  takes  the  Princess  into 
dinner,  talks  to  her  in  a  pleasant  and  airy  strain  dashed  with 
romance,  and  by  the  end  of  dinner  is  certain  that  he  has  nothing 
to  fear.  But  after  dinner,  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation, 
she  darts  a  viperish  look  at  him,  and  murmurs,  “Samuel  Brohl, 
homme  aux  yeux  verts,  tot  ou  tard  les  montagnes  se  rencontrent.” 
Even  after  this,  with  all  the  Princess's  desire  to  revenge  herself 
for  past  wrongs  by  exposing  the  adventurer,  she  would  fail  but  for 
the  one  mistake  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  found 
in  the  plans  of  a  criminal.  What  that  mistake  is,  how  the 
Princess  came  to  know  Samuel  Brohl’s  history,  and  what  effect  his 
discovery  has  upon  Antoinette,  readers  may  be  left  to  discover  for 
themselves.  We  may,  however,  without  spoiling  their  interest  in 
the  story,  call  attention  to  the  cleverness  with  which  M.Cherbuliez 
makes  Brohl  act  up  to  his  assumed  character,  and  leave  the  scene 
where  he  was  so  near  obtaining  triumph  with  a  splendid  theatrical 
effect.  A  less  keenly  observant  writer  would  have  made 
Brohl  keep  the  bank-notes  which  he  demands  as  the  price  of 
silence.  M.  Oherbuliez  completes  an  interesting,  if  unpleasant, 
study  of  character  by  making  him  destroy  them  and  then  demand 
satisfaction.  M.  Oherbuliez  has  not  chosen  a  subject  in  itself  very 
attractive  for  his  story,  buthe  has  adorned  it  with  so  many  touches 
of  grace  and  humour,  and  relieved  its  ugly  side  so  artfully,  that 
Samuel  Brohl  et  Cie.  may  be  safely  recommended  as  an  interesting 
and  amusing  novel. 


SANDERS’S  ANGLICAN  SCHISM.* 

1TIIE  name  and  memory  of  Nicolas  Sanders  have  experienced 
-  a  kind  of  resurrection  from  a  grave  in  which  they  had  been 
buried  for  nearly  three  centuries.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  scarcely 
one  in  a  hundred  of  fairly  educated  persons  would  have  known 
anything  about  him;  and  his  reappearance  in  the  world  of  lite¬ 
rature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
new  edition  of  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  issued  from 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  1865.  The  French  translation  of  his  work 
de  origine  ac  progressu  Schismatis  Anglicani  was,  as  we  have  shown 
formerly  (see  Saturday  Review  for  October  3,  1868),  the  proxi¬ 
mate  cause  of  Burnet’s  writing  his  history,  which  has  obtained 
so  much  larger  a  share  of  celebrity  and  popularity  than  the  work 
it  professed  to  answer  ;  and  the  new  edition  of  Burnet,  which  has 
so  damaged  the  character  of  the  author,  and  utterly  blasted  his 
reputation  as  an  historian,  has  brought  into  prominence  the  name 
ot  the  writer  whom  he  so  violently  attacked.  In  reviewing  the 
Latin  edition  of  Sanders  nine  years  ago,  we  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  some  time  or  other  appear  in  an  English  translation. 
The  present  volume  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  a  Homan  Catholic 
bookseller,  and  the  erudition  of  a  convert  from  the  Anglican  to  the 
Roman  communion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  review  the  work  itself.  In 
the  article  already  referred  to  we  have  given  our  estimate  of 
its  value,  and  subsequent  experience  has,  upon  the  whole,  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  we  there  expressed  that  Sanders  always 
narrates  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  that  the  mistakes 
he  makes  are  in  general  not  of  much  importance.  The  additions, 
however,  which  were  made  in  the  second  edition  were  very 
clumsily  inserted  by  his  editor,  Rishton,  and  the  patching  together 
of  the  parts  written  by  Sanders  with  those  for  which  Rishton  is 
responsible  has  been  a  source  of  several  mistakes.  We  believe 
this  was  pointed  out  by  Le  Grand  in  his  Defense  de  Sanderus. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Cologne  in  1585,  and  the 
second,  with  a  considerable  number  of  additions,  together  with  a 
few  alterations  and  omissions,  appeared  in  1586,  not  as  Mr.  Lewis 
erroneously  says  in  1587,  in  which  year  there  was  no  reprint  of 
the  work.  We  had  hoped  to  find  all  this  chronicled  in  Mr. 
Lewis’s  translation ;  but  we  have  been  disappointed  in  this  as  well 

*  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Anglican  Schism.  By  Nicolas  Sanders,  D.D  , 
some  time  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Published  a.d.  1585,  with  a 
Continuation  of  the  History  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Rishton,  B.A.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
David  Lewis,  M.A.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates.  18 77. 
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as  in  some  other  points.  The  present  edition  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  critical  one,  though  it  has  been  copiously  annotated  and 
enriched  by  a  valuable  preface.  Indeed  the  notes"  and  the  preface 
occupy  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  book,  which  is  extended  to 
more  than  five  hundred  pages  of  octavo. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  notes  consists  of  long  and 
interesting  extracts  from  Harpsfield’s  Narrative  of  the  Divorce ,  a 
work  which  at  present  exists  only  in  MS.,  but  which  we  are  glad 
to  learn  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Camden  Society,  as  one  of 
their  publications  for  the  year  1878.  The  great  value  of  Ilarps- 
field’s  treatise  is  owing  to  its  being  strictly  contemporaneous  with 
the  events  which  its  author  describes;  and,  as  he  writes  in¬ 
dependently  of  Sanders,  his  testimony,  when  they  agree,  is 
sufficient  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
later  writer.  Harpsfield  is  not  himself  always  strictly  correct  as 
to  what  he  details ;  but  he  bears  an  advantageous  comparison  with 
Sanders,  who  writes  occasionally  from  hearsay  and  from  memory. 
The  story  of  Mrs.  Oranmer’s  being  carried  about  in  a  box  is 
narrated  by  both  these  authors ;  and,  as  there  is  a  third  writer 
who  tells  the  same,  story,  and  two  of  them  refer  to  different  oc¬ 
casions  of  the  removal  of  the  lady,  one  from  Canterbury  and 
oue  from  Gravesend,  the  story  must  be  pronounced  to  be  as  well 
authenticated  as  most  facts  of  history.  The  extracts  from 
Harpsfield  are  very  numerous  ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  treatise  dealing  with  facts  which  has  been  omitted, 
the  greater  part  of  Harpsfield’s  narrative  being  controversial, 
and  treating  of  questions  of  law  and  divinity.  I11  most  of 
the  other  notes  the  translator  has  made,  as  was  natural,  great 
use  of  Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar  of  State  Papers  and  of  the  Records  of 
the  Reformation,  published  at  Oxford  in  1870.  The  latter  work 
has  been  of  great  service  to  him,  because  it  has  supplied  so  many 
documents  which  Burnet  and  Strype  had  not  seen,  or  else,  perhaps, 
were  afraid  to  insert  in  their  collections  as  telling  too  strongly 
against  the  views  which  they  advocated. 

The  work  is  also  enriched  with  a  good  index  and  a  chrono¬ 
logical  table  characters tically  designated  “  Annals  of  the  Schism,” 
beginning  with  the  birth  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Ipswich  in 
1471,  and  ending  with  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
February  8,  1587.  This  table  is  of  great  use;  but,  looking 
at  it  critically,  we  regret  that  it  was  not  made  more  exact. 
A  little  trouble  would  have  enabled  its  compiler  to  add  several 
events  of  more  importance  than  some  of  the  trivial  oues  he 
has  inserted,  and  to  particularize  the  day  as  well  as  the 
year  on  which  certain  transactions  took  place.  The  very 
first  date  ought  to  have  had  inserted  the  word  March  with  a 
query ;  for,  though  the  exact  day  of  the  Cardinal’s  birth  cannot 
now  be  ascertained,  Fulman's  authority  for  the  month  may  fairly 
be  trusted.  Again,  William  Knight,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  no  doubt  played  an  important  part  in  the  nefarious 
transactions  instituted  to  bring  about  the  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Aragon ;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  chronicle  the 
dates  of  his  successive  promotions  to  a  prebend  at  Lincoln  and  St. 
Paul’s  and  Bangor,  his  being  made  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  &c. 
It  would  also  have  been  worth  while,  if  the  first  mission  of  Knight 
to  the  Pope  was  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  that  the  date  should  have 
been  made  more  particularly  than  September  1527.  As  Knight 
was  at  Oompiegne  on  the  10th  of  September,  he  must  have  left 
London  about  the  6th  or  7th  ;  and  the  exact  date  is  of  some  im¬ 
portance  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  was  charged  with  instruc¬ 
tions  drawn  up  in  Wolsey ’s  absence,  and  that  he  carried  the 
celebrated  dispensation  which  covered  all  possible  objections  that 
might  be  urged  against  the  King’s  projected  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  We  need  not,  however,  have  noticed  these  little  blemishes 
were  it  not  that  they  are  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  execution 
of  the  work,  which,  in  point  of  criticism,  is  a  disappointment 
to  us.  Sanders  has  been  so  fiercely  attacked,  and  so  imperfectly 
defended,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  be  informed  bv 
his  editor  how  much  is  due  to  the  original  writer,  and  for  how 
much  we  are  indebted  to  Rishton.  lie  ought,  we  think,  to  have 
noticed  every  variation  from  the  edition  of  1585  which  appears  in 
1586  and  the  subsequent  editions. 

But  though  the  translation  is  not  a  piece  of  critical  value,  it  is 
nevertheless  extremely  useful ;  and  we  are  glad  that  English  readers 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  no  other  book  in  Eng¬ 
lish  professes  to  teach  them,  how  entirely  Zuinglian  was  the  tone 
of  the  Reformation  in  Edward’s  time,  and  how  Zuinglianism  was 
to  a  certain  extent  superseded  by  the  more  pronounced  Calvinism 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  trust  it  may  be  successful  enough 
to  reach  a  second  edition,  and  that  the  defects  of  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  may  be  supplied.  There  are  some  corrections,  also,  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  introduced  into  the  notes.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  editor  has  examined  with  any  care  the 
recently  published  volumes  of  Records  from  Simancas,  and  there 
are  many  indications  that  his  reading  has  not  been  very  extensive 
in  other  directions.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  editor  and  translator  of 
Sanders  to  point  out  where  his  author  has  fallen  into  an  error.  Not  only 
has  he  not  done  this,  but  he  has  on  one  occasion  quoted  Harpsfield 
in  illustration  of  Sanders,  where  both  are  wrong.  The  mistake 
occurs  at  p.  79,  where  both  these  writers  conceal  or  ignore  the 
part  which  Reginald  Pole  took  at  Paris  in  furthering  the  divorce. 
Pole  himself  in  his  published  letters  gives  no  sort  of  idea  that  he 
for  a  brief  space  of  time  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  affair. 
And  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Lewis,  who  actually  refers  to  one  of  his 
letters,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Records  of  the  Reformation 
(i.  541),  should  have  fallen  in  with  the  description  given  by  both 
Sanders  and  Harpsfield,  alleging  that  Pole  does  not  seem  to  have 


done  anything  more  than  inform  the  King  of  what  the  doctors  ol 
Paris  had  done.  Is  it  possible  that  he  overlooked  the  important 
letter  which  appears  in  the  same  collection  (i.  563),  in  which 
Pole  apologizes  for  the  delay  in  sealing  the  conclusion  of  the  divines 
until  July  7,  which  he  says,  “never  could  be  obtained  afore  for 
any  soliciting  of  our  parte  that  were  your  agents  here,  which  never 
ceased  to  labour  ail  that  lay  in  us,  for  the  expedition  of  it,  both 
with  the  primeyr  president  and  with  all  such  as  we  thought  might 
in  any  part  further  or  aid  us  therein.”  Sometimes  also  the  edito 
refers  to  second-rate  authorities  when  better  evidence  was  a 
hand  which  would  have  saved  him  from  some  mistakes  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  When  he  quotes  Godwin  as  saying  that 
Richard  Pate  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  bv  the  Pope 
in  1534)  he  might  have  referred  to  the  Statutes  of  the  realm 
and  there  have  seen  that  the  previous  Bishop  Ghinucci  wtts 
not  deprived  till  1535,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason 
for  his  attempting  to  refute  Godwin  on  the  ground  that  Whar¬ 
ton  is  silent  on  the  point.  And  if  he  had  referred  to  Dr. 
Maziere  Brady’s  valuable  volumes  on  “  the  Episcopal  Succession 
in  England,  Scotland,  aud  Ireland,  a.d.  1400  to  1875,”  he  would 
have  been  enabled  to  specify  the  exact  day,  July  8,  1541,  on 
which  Pate  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  vacant  by  tin 
death  of  Jerome  Ghinucci. 

We  have  as  yet  said  but  little  of  the  Introduction,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  137  pages.  Iu  it  will  be  found  a  fair  estimate  of  the  part 
taken  by  Wolsey  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  which  we  quit' 
agree  with  Mr.  Lewis  was  entirely  indefensible.  It  does  not  perhap 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  plan  to  criticize  the  life  of  the  great  Cardinal 
of  York.  For  ourselves  we  may  express  our  regret  that  an  authi  . 
who  is  obliged  to  speak  as  he  thinks  about  conduct  which  canno. 
be  explained  away  should  have  said  nothing  about  the  grea 
qualities  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life,  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  as  an  instano 
of  the  greatest  of  Churchmen  and  statesmen,  and  with  a  mora 
character,  comparatively  at  least,  in  his  later  years  unblemished. 
That  Thomas  Winter,  on  whom  he  lavished  so  much  preferment, 
was  his  son,  has  from  that  time  to  this  been  constantly  asserted. 
But  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  paternity  is  proved  ? 

In  another  part  of  his  Introduction  the  author  is  still  less  fortu¬ 
nate.  He  has  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  prove  that  Anne 
Boleyn  was  Ilenry  VlII.’s  daughter.  That  Henry  was  guilty  ol 
incestuous  intercourse  with  Anne,  because  of  a  previous  connexion 
with  Mary  Boleyn,  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute ; 
but  not  only  is  the  connexion  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Boleyn  quite 
incapable  of  proof,  but  it  is  scarcely  rendered  probable  even  b_\ 
the  evidence  which  appears  in  the  Records  of  the  Reformation 
that  it  was  so  reported  in  1533.  And  as  the  date  of  Anne  Boleyn’s 
birth  is  entirely  uncertain,  the  evidence  for  her  being  the  King’s 
daughter  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  slender.  Such  an  impu¬ 
tation  scarcely  darkens  the  shade  of  colour  which  is  an  indelible 
stain  upon  Henry's  name  ;  but  when  the  King  virtually  admitted 
his  guilt  with  the  sister,  and  denied  that  he  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  mother,  we  may  be  content  to  rest  in  the  verdict  not 
proven  as  regards  this  latter  charge.  That  such  reports  were  in 
circulation  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  may  be  allowed  as  evidence 
of  the  good  faith  of  Sanders  in  detailing  the  story,  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  fully  believed,  and  most  certainly  ardently  hoped,  was  true. 
For  the  rest,  the  story  of  the  divorce  is  told  in  the  Introduction 
with  tolerable  fairness,  without  much  reference,  however,  to  the 
venality  of  certain  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church  or  the  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  cowardice  of  his  Holiness  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh. 


JOHNSON’S  FIRST  PUBLICATION.* 

IT  is  certainly  curious  that  the  earliest  prose  work  of  one  who 
for  many  years  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  English 
literary  world  should  never  have  had  the  honour  of  a  second 
edition.  Johnson  did  not,  indeed,  put  his  name  to  his  translation  of 
the  Jesuit  Jerome  Lobo’s  Voyage  to  Abyssinia ;  for  in  the  year  1735, 
when  the  book  was  published,  his  name  would  not  have  carried 
any  weight.  It  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  he  brought  out 
London,  A  Poem,  and  set  every  one  asking  who  this  new  author 
was.  Pope  had  been  as  curious  as  any  one,  and  had  asked 
Richardson,  the  son  of  the  painter,  to  endeavour  to  find  him  out. 
On  being  informed  that  he  had  discovered  only  that  his  name  was 
Johnson,  and  that  he  was  some  obscure  man,  Pope  said,  “  lie  will 
soon  be  deterre."  Though,  as  we  have  already  said,  Johnson's 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  book,  yet  he  never  made  any  secret  of 
the  fact  that  the  translation  was  his.  Hawkins  says  that  he  often 
acknowledged  it  for  his  own.  Boswell  writes: — “  I  called  on  him, 
and  showed  him  as  a  curiosit}'  which  I  had  discovered  his  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Lobo’s  Account  of  Abyssinia,  which  Sir  J.  Pringle  had  lent 
me,  it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his  works.  He  said, 
‘  Take  no  notice  of  it,’  or  ‘  Don’t  talk  of  it.’  He  seemed  to 
think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at  six-and-twenty.  I  said 
to  him,  ‘  Your  style,  sir,  is  much  improved  since  you  trans¬ 
lated  this.’  He  answered,  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  smile, 
‘  Sir,  I  hope  it  is.’  ”  Both  Hawkins  and  Boswell  remark  what 
few  signs  the  translation  bears  of  Johnson’s  style.  Hawkins 

*  A  Voyage  to  Abyssinia  by  Father  Jerome  Lobo,  A  Portuguese  Jesuit. 
With  a  Continuation  of  the  Jlistory  of  Abyssinia  Sf  Fi  fteen  Dissertations 
071  various  Subjects  relating  to  the  Jlistory,  Antiquities,  JSfC.  of  Abyssinia 
other  Countries  mentioned  by  Father  Jerome  Lobo.  if y  Mr.  Le  Grand. 
From  the  French.  London.  Printed  for  A.  lk-ttesworth  &  C.  Hitch  at 
the  Kod-Lyon  in  Patemoster-I!ow.  MDUCXXXV. 
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savs,  “  Were  we  to  rest  our  judgment  on  internal  evidence, 
Johnson's  claim  to  the  title  of  translator  of  this  work  would  he 
disputable  ;  it  has  scarce  a  feature  resembling  him  :  the  language 
is  as  simple  and  unornamented  as  John  Bunyan’s  ;  the  style  is  lar 
from  elegant,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  even  correct.  These  circum¬ 
stances,  together  with  frequent  mistakes  and  various  orthography, 
would  almost  stagger  our  belief  but  that  we  have  the  authority  of 
Johnson  himself  to  rely  on.”  The  “  mistakes  and  various  ortho¬ 
graphy  ”  are  certainly  frequent  enough.  We  come  across  such 
passages  as  “  assoon  as  he  enter’s,”  “ravenous  Beasts,  Monkey's, 
and  Serpents,”  while  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  at  times 
faulty.  But  such  mistakes  as  these  are  fully  accounted  for  by 
Boswell’s  statement.  He  says  that  Johnson  did  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  when  in  one  of  "his  tits  of  “  constitutional  indolence.  ’ 
In  fact,  it  was  only  by  an  appeal  to  his  humanity  that  he  was  ever 
got  to  finish  his  task.  Ilis  friend  Hector  reminded  him  that  “  the 
printer  could  have  no  other  employment  till  this  undertaking  was 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  family  were  suffering. 
Johnson,  upon  this,  exerted  the  powers  of  his  mind,  though  his 
body  was  weak.  He  lajr  in  bed  with  the  book,  which  was  a 
quarto,  before  him,  and  dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr.  Hector 
carried  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  corrected  almost  all  the  proof 
sheets,  very  few  of  which  were  even  seen  by  Johnson.”  Boswell 
accounts  lor  the  absence  of  Johnson’s  style  by  the  fact  that  the 
work  is  a  translation.  “  I  have  perused  the  book,  and  have  found 
that  here,  as  I  believe  in  every  other  translation,  there  is 
in  the  work  itself  no  vestige  of  the  translator’s  own  style.  But 
he  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  in  the  preface  Johnson 
says: — “In  this  Translation  (if  it  may  be  so  call'd)  great 
Liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether  justifiable  or  not, 
shall  be  fairly  confess'd,  and  let  the  Judicious  part  of  Man¬ 
kind  pardon  or  condemn  them.  In  the  first  part  the  greatest 
ITeedum  has  been  used  in  reducing  the  Narration  into  a  narrow 
Compass,  so  that  it  is  by  no  Means  a  Translation,  but  an  Epi¬ 
tome,  in  which  whether  everything  either  useful  or  entertaining 
be  comprised,  the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to  determine.”  He 
goes  on  to  add  that  the  second  and  third  parts  much  more  approach 
exact  translations.  Now,  however  correct  Boswell  may  be  in  what 
he  says  of  the  style  of  translations  in  general,  it  does  not  hold 
good,  at  all  events  with  anything  like  the  same  force,  in  the  case 
of  an  epitome.  II  e  quotes  in  support  of  his  statement  “  the  first 
sentence  that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book.”  We  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  right  when  he  says  “  every  one  acquainted  with 
Johnson’s  manner  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here.” 
Likely  enough  this  first  sentence  is  a  literal  translation.  But 
what  would  lie  have  said  to  such  a  passage  as  the  following? — - 

But  this  Discovery  was  reserved  for  the  invincible  bravery  of  our  noble 
countrymen  (the  Portuguese),  who,  not  discouraged  by  the  Dangers  of 
a  Navigation  in  Seas  never  explor’d  before,  have  subdued  Kingdoms  and 
Empires,  where  the  Greek  and  Human  Greatness,  where  the  Names  of  Caesar 
and  Alexander  were  never  heard  of :  Who  first  steer’d  an  European  Ship 
into  the  Red-Sea  through  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  who 
have  demolish’d  the  airy  Kubricks  of  renoun’d  Hypotheses,  and  detected 
those  Fables  which  the  Ancients  rather  chose  to  invent  of  the  Sources  of 
the  Nile  than  to  confess  their  Ignorance.  I  cannot  Help  suspending  my 
Narration  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  ridiculous  Speculations  of  those  swelling 
Philosophers,  whose  Arrogance  would  prescribe  Laws  to  Nature,  and  sub¬ 
ject  those  astonishing  Effects  which  we  behold  daily,  to  their  idle  Reason¬ 
ings,  and  chimerical  Rules.  Presumptuous  Imagination  !  that  has  given 
being  to  such  numbers  of  Books,  and  Patrons  to  so  many  various  Opinions 
about  the  Overflows  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  unless  we  are  very  muck  mistaken,  would 
have  been  as  muck  deligkted  witk  tkis  passage  as  ke  was  witk  “  tke 
specimen  ”  from  the  preface  wlien  ke  and  Boswell  examined  tke 
book  together.  Not  one  of  tke  numerous  editors  of  Boswell’s 
Life,  ky  tke  way,  would  seem  to  kave  taken  tke  trouble  to  compare 
tke  quotations  be  gives  from  tkis  preface  witk  tke  original.  In 
tke  four  editions  that  we  kave  examined  (including  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  reprint  of  the  first)  we  find  tke  following  passage:— 
“  Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religious  policy,  or  articulate 
language.”  In  tke  original  the  passage  stands: — “Here  are  no 
Hottentots  without  Religion,  Polity,  or  Articulate  Language.” 
There  are  one  or  two  slighter  errors  besides.  In  spite,  however,  of 
occasional  passages  that  may  be  found,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tke 
bulk  of  the  work  could  not  be  described  as  Johnsonian.  Johnson 
had,  we  may  easily  believe,  a  plain  narrative  to  translate ;  aud, 
like  a  wise  man,  lie  translated  it  in  a  plain  style.  Goldsmith, 
indeed,  said  that  if  Johnson  were  to  attempt  to  write  the  table  of 
tke  little  fishes,  ke  would  make  tke  little  fishes  talk  like  whales. 
In  tke  book  before  us,  at  all  events,  ke  cannot  be  reproached  witk 
suck  a  fault.  Boswell,  while  praising  the  preface,  says  that  in  it 
“  the  Johnsonian  style  begins  to  appear.”  He  adds— and  he  adds 
correctly — “  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  exhibit  his  best 
manner  in  lull  vigour.”  The  finest  passages  be  quotes ;  but  there  are 
one  or  two  other  sentences  which  are  full  of  vigour.  In  one  place 
Johnson  attacks  “  tke  Patriarch  Oviedo's  sanguinary  Zeal,  who  was 
continually  importuning  tke  Portuguese  to  beat  up  their  Drums  for 
Missionaries,  who  might  preach  the  Gospel  with  Swords  in  their 
Hands,  and  propagate  ky  Desolation  and  Slaughter  tke  true 
W  orship  of  the  God  of  Peace.”  He  goes  on  to  write  :— 

Let  us  suppose  an  Inhabitant  of  some  remote  and  superiour  Region,  yet 
unskill’d  in  the  Ways  of  Men,  having  read  and  considered  the  Precepts*  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  Example  of  our  Saviour,  to  come  down  in  Search  of  the 
True  Church  :  If  he  would  not  enquire  alter  it  among  the  Cruel,  the  inso¬ 
lent,  and  the  Oppressive ;  among  those  who  are  continually  grasping  at 
Dominion  over  Souls  as  well  as  Bodies  ;  among  those  who  are  employed  in 
procuring  to  themselves  impunity  for  the  most  enormous  Villanies  and 
studying  methods  of  destroying  their  Fellow-creatures,  not  for  their  Crimes 


but  their  Errors  ;  if  he  would  not  expect,  to  meet  Benevolence  engaged  in 
Massacres,  or  to  find  Mercy  in  a  Court  of  Inquisition,  he  would  not  look  for 
the  True  Church  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Johnson,  we  must  remember,  was  twenty-six  when  ke  wrote  this 
preface,  and  ke  was  but  twenty-eight  when  ke  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  Irene.  His  Life  of  Boerhaave,  which  was  written  but  four 
or  five  years  after  his  Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  shows  all  tke  merits  of 
his  style  when  at  its  best.  At  twenty-six  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  style  of  a  great  writer  in  good  measure  formed,  however 
muck  ke  might  in  after  years  improve  it  by  practice.  In  one  of 
the  passages  quoted  by  Boswell  occurs  a  liue  which  is  illustrated 
by  a  curious  passage  in  Lobo’s  narrative.  Johnson,  while  praising 
the  honesty  of  tke  traveller,  says  : — 

He  appears  bv  his  modest  and  unaffected  Narration  to  have  described 
Things  as  he  saw*  them,  to  have  copied  N  ature  from  the  Life,  and  to  have  con¬ 
sulted  his  Senses,  not  his  Imagination.  He  meets  with  no  Basilisks  that 
destroy  with  their  Eyes,  his  Crocodiles  devour  their  Prey  without  Tears,  and 
his  Cataracts  fall  from  the  Rock  without  Deafening  the  Neighbouring  In¬ 
habitants. 

It  would  seem  to  ke  tke  case  that  travellers  often  represented  tke 
people  who  lived  near  cataracts  as  deaf,  for  Loko  writes : — “  The 
fall  of  tli  is  mighty  Stream  from  so  great  an  height  makes  a  Noise 
that  may  be  heard  to  a  considerable  Distance ;  but  I  could  not  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  neighbouring  Inhabitants  were  at  all  Deaf,  I  con¬ 
versed  with  several,  and  was  as  easily  heard  by  them,  as  I  heard 
them.” 

Johnson  had  read  a  French  translation  of  Lobo’s  voyage  when 
he  was  in  residence  at  Oxford,  and  alter  he  had  left  the  University, 
“  the  book  not  being  to  be  found  in  Birmingham,  he  borrowed  it  of 
Pembroke  College.”  We  have  looked  for  this  work  with  some 
curiosity  through  the  shelves  of  that  venerable  library,  where  many 
memorials  of  the  greatest  of  her  sons  are  preserved,  but  we  regret  to' 
say  with  no  success.  It  may  be  that  Johnson,  who  was  careless 
as  regards  books,  forgot  to  return  it ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  was 
stolen  by  some  collector,  whose  honesty  was  not  equal  to  his  admi¬ 
ration  for  “  the  great  lexicographer.”  We  should  have  expected,, 
moreover,  to  find  a  copy  of  Johnson’s  translation;  but  if  the  library 
ever  boasted  of  one,  it  has  disappeared  for  many  years.  The  copy 
we  have  used  we  picked  up  a  year  or  two  ago  for  a  few  shillings  ia 
a  second-hand  book-shop. 

Apart  from  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  book  as  connected 
with  Johnson,  it  is,  so  far  at  least  as  Lobo’s  narrative  goes,  still 
worth  reading.  The  fifteen  dissertations  which  are  added  by  the 
French  translator,  and  which  form  more  than  half  the  volume,  are, 
to  our  taste  at  least,  very  heavy  reading.  There  are,  however, 
some  curious  passages  to  be  found  in  them.  The  fourth  disserta¬ 
tion  is  on  Prester-Jokn,  and  the  author  begins  by  stating  that  “  It. 
hath  been  a  long  Dispute  whether  the  meaning  of  the  word  Prester- 
Jokn  be  l’riest-Johu  or  Precious- John.”  In  the  eighth,  that 
on  Circumcision,  the  author,  in  a  passion  which  no  doubt 
loses  nothing  in  Johnson's  hands,  exclaims,  “See  here  Moses 
on  one  side,  and  Herodotus  on  the  other !  See  here,  the 
sacred  Writings,  the  Inspirations  of  the  Almighty,  thrown  into 
the  Balance  against  the  Fables  of  Heathen  History !  See  here 
their  Authority  supposed  of  equal  Weight,  and  their  Testimonies 
cited  with  equal  confidence  !  ”  In  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
above,  where  Johnson  attacks  the  cruelties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  wrote,  no  doubt,  with  the  fullest  sincerity.  Yet  we. 
can  easily  believe  he  was  expressing  what  he,  as  well  as  the  French 
author,  felt,  when,  in  the  “  Dissertation  on  the  Errors  of  the 
Abyssins  Relating  to  the  Incarnation,”  he  contemptuously  wrote  of 
some  heretic,  “  One  would  imagine  it  scarce  possible  that  he  should 
carry  his  indifference  with  regard  to  so  important  a  point  of  Reli¬ 
gion  so  far,  unless  he  were  some  Latitudinarian  or  Patron  of  Toler¬ 
ation.”  The  readers  of  Boswell  will  remember  his  celebrated 
declaration  to  a  clergyman  who  too  readily  acquiesced  in  his  usual 
remark  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion  of  the 
people.  “  In  short,  Sir,  I  have  got  no  further  than  this:  every 
man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every  other- 
man  has  a  right  to  knock  him  down  for  it.  Martyrdom  is  the 
test.”  In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Eucharist  we  read  that,  “  if  the 
Priest  shall  by  Misfortune  let  one  Particle  of  the  Body,  or  one  drop 
of  the  Blood  fall  to  the  ground,  he  is  neither  permitted  to  admin¬ 
ister  nor  to  receive  the  Sacrament  for  Forty  Days,  being  obliged  to 
Abstain  during  that  space  from  the  Use  of  fat  Meats,  to  rise  and. 
make  fifty  Prostrations  every  Night.”  A  convenient  mode  of  con¬ 
fessing  is  described,  which  may  be  at  least  commended  for  its. 
simplicity : — 

Whereupon  Confession,  being  found  too  heavy  a  Yoke,  was  neglected,, 
and,  instead  of  'throwing  themselves  at  the  Feet  of  a  Priest,  they  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  Expedient  of  throwing  Incense  into  a  Censer  with  other  Per¬ 
fumes,  and  murmuring  a  few  Words  with  their  Mouths  in  the  Smoke,  and 
crying  out  I  have  sinned,  believing  themselves  absolved  by  that  Ceremony 
from  all  their  Faults.  This  Superstition  was  called  the  Confession  of  the 
Censer. 

If  space  allowed,  we  would  willingly  give  some  account  of 
Father  Lobo’s  Voyage,  and  of  the  courage  which  he  and  his 
fellow- Jesuits  displayed  in  making  their  wav,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  into  the  very  heart  of  Abyssinia,  among  a  people 
who  were  as  fiercely  devoted  to  their  superstitions  as  even  the 
Jesuits  were  to  those  of  Rome.  We  can  readily  believe  Mm  when 
be  says  that,  on  starting  on  their  distant  journey,  “  we  took  Leave 
of  our  Friends,  as  Men  going  to  a  speedy  Death.” 
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THE  SLAY  VEDA.* 

"VT7E  called  attention  some  time  ago  (Saturday  Review,  May  8, 

»  V  1S75)  to  M.  Dozon’s  report  on  the  popular  poems  collected 
by  Mr.  Verkovitch,  a  Bosnian  Croat,  among  the  Bulgarians  inha¬ 
biting  the  mountainous  districts  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  But 
at  that  time  we  had  not  seen  the  volume  now  before  us.  Nor  was 
it  till  long  after  the  date  which  appears  on  its  title-page  that  we 
were  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  Le  Veda  Slave. 
Having  at  length  obtained  one,  we  waited  impatiently  for  the 
second  volume,  which  promised  to  be  yet  more  surprising  than  the 
first.  AVe  fear,  however,  that  it  is  all  but  useless  to  wait  any  longer. 
Some  account,  in  the  meantime,  of  what  has  already  appeared  may 
perhaps  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

About  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  collected  by  Air.  Verko- 
vitch  opinions  at  first  differed.  But  now  the  questions  at 
issue  appear  to  be  settled,  a  number  of  experts  having  de¬ 
cided  against  it,  while  no  influential  voice  seems  to  have  been 
raised  in  its  favour.  No  doubt  there  are  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  remains  of  old  poetry  to  bo  found  among  the  Bulgarian 
dwellers  in  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  highlands.  And 
a  well-authenticated  collection  of  these  poetic  waifs  and  strays 
would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  stock  of  materials  at  the 
disposal  of  students  of  popular  poetry  in  general  and  its  Slavonic 
branch  in  particular.  But  a  dubious  collection  of  such  poems  is 
a  sorry  boon,  for  it  is  not  only  itself  incapable  of  being  turned  to 
scientific  account,  but  it  brings  discredit  upon  even  trustworthy 
sources  of  information.  The  antiquary  or  mythologist  who  has 
once  fallen  into  the  snares  of  the  forger  is  subsequently  timorous 
about  relying  upon  any  relic  of  old  times  until  its  integrity'  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt — a  process  which  often  requires  a  space 
of  time  most  inconveniently  long.  No  one  appears  to  have  suspected 
Air.  Verkovitch  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  evidence  which  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  collect.  M.  l)ozon, 
in  his  official  reports  to  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
■speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  as  an  honest  enthusiast  incapable 
of  fraud.  But  it  was  well  known  to  the  collectors  whom  he 
employ'ed  that  lie  wa3  anxious  to  find  popular  traditions  which 
would  confirm  his  ideas  about  the  origin  of  the  Slavs  and  their 
close  connexion  with  the  Hindus,  and  would  fulfil  his  hopes  of 
lighting  upou  local  records  of  Orpheus  and  of  Alexander.  Those 
collectors  appear  to  have  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people  a 
mass  of  genuine  popular  poetry,  which  would  have  been  most 
welcome  had  it  been  laid  before  us  in  its  crude  state.  But  it  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  to  operations  that  render  it  difficult  to  tell 
which  part  is  native  and  which  foreign,  how  far  we  are  dealing 
with  an  undoubted  antique,  and  to  what  extent  we  are  indebted 
to  the  hand  of  a  contemporary  copyist. 

So  long  as  we  had  only'  M.  Dozon’s  reports  to  judge  by,  it  was 
dangerous  to  speak  with  confidence,  however  decided  our  private 
opinions  might  be.  But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  trained 
critic  could  read  through  the  specimens  of  the  “  Slav  Veda”  which 
Air.  Verkovitch  has  made  public  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  been  tampered  with.  Unfortunately  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  troubles  which  have  recently 
befallen  the  countries  in  which  Air.  Verkovitch’^  gleaners  were  at 
work  have  necessarily  interrupted  the  completion  of  his  task. 
Those  of  his  texts  which  would  be,  one  way  or  other,  the  most 
conclusive  have  not  yet  been  published — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
■“  enormous  ”  poem  on  “  the  birth  of  the  God  Vishnu,”  of  the  dis¬ 
covery' of  which  he  informed  Al.  Dozen  by  letter  in  1S73.  But 
there  is  enough  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Slav  Veda  ’  to  carry 
conviction  to  most  minds. 

In  a  god  called  Vishnu  AI.  Dozon  refuses  to  believe,  regarding 
the  word  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  mere  epithet.  “  Vishnu,” 
he  says,  “  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  Vishnu  of 
the  Hindu  trimurti;  it  is  the  adjective  vishni,  a  form  which  also 
presents  itself,  and  which  signifies  the  Very  High.  The  epithet  is 
equally  applied  to  an  angel.”  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  vuishny  or 
vuishni  is  the  superlative  of  vuisoh,  high.f  But  Al.  Dozon’s  view 
is  evidently  not  accepted  by'  either  Air.  A'erkovitch  or  his  colleague 
and  translator.  For  the  one  writes  Vishnu  (or  Vishnyu )  Buga  in 
the  nominative,  and  Vishnu  Buzhe  in  the  vocative,  and  the  other 
always  renders  those  words  by  “  le  Dieu  A’iclinou  !  ”  “  O  Dieu 
ATchnou !  ”  It  is  safer  to  deal  with  what  we  really  have  before 
us  than  with  what  AI.  Dozon  thinks  we  ought  to  have.  Still 
clearer  becomes  the  resemblance  between  the  Bulgarian  and  the 
Hindu  deity  when  we  read  the  fragment  of  a  poem  about 
the  birth  of  the  God  Aislinu  which  AI.  Dozon  gives  in 
his  report.  The  Gods  Koleda  and  Surina  persuade  the  God 
Vishnu  (or,  according  to  AI.  Dozon,  the  God  AlostUigh)  to  descend 
to  earth  and  be  born  there  of  the  Zlatna  Maika,  or  Golden  Alother. 

*  Veda  SInvena:  I.c  Veda  Slave;  Chants  populaires  des  Bulgares  de 
Thrace  e t  de  Macedoine  de  V  epoque  prehistorique  et  prcchretienne.  Decouvcrts 
•et  edites  par  Etienne  J.  Verkovitch.  Vol.  I.  Belgrad.  1874. 

f  Morse,  in  his  English  and  Bulgarian  Vocabulary  (Constantinople, 
i860)  writes  vuishny.  Bogorof,  in  his  Bulgarian-French  Vocabulary 
.(Vienna,  1871)  writes  vuishni ,  “  le  Tres-baut,  haut,”  and  “  vuishen, supreme.” 
He  gives  a  word  vishni,  but  it  is  rendered  by  “le  gobet.”  In  Old- Bulgarian 
or  Old-Church-Sl.'ivonic  the  word  was  vuish’ny  or  vuishlny  (Leskien,  Hand- 
inch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprache  (Weimar,  1871).  Dozon,  however,  in  the 
vocabulary  appended  to  his  Chansons  pojmtaires  bulgares  (l’aris,  1875), 
•writes  visu/t  and  vishni,  and  his  book  contains  a  Bulgarian  song  of  recent 
date,  in  which  the  “Moscovite  Queen”  says  she  fears  neither  .Sultan  nor 
vizier,  but  she  does  fear  vishuago  Buga,  the  most  High  God.  In  Sankol’s 
Grammntik  der  bulgarischen  Sprache  (Wien,  1852),  also,  the  word  Iwch  is 
rendered  by'  visu/t. 


Otherwise  the  earth  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  angry 
Koleda  and  Surina.  Here  the  epithet  Alost  High  or  Supreme 
seems  out  of  place,  whereas  Vishnu,  if  that  he  the  name  of  the 
deity  who  becomes  incarnate  to  save  mankind,  would  merely  he 
carrying  on  in  Bulgarian  mythology  the  part  which  Indian 
mythology  makes  him  so  often  play.  As  Air.  \7erkovitch  was 
anxious  to  find  links  between  Bulgarian  and  Hindu  mythology; 
and  as  Surina  or  Surva  is  the  sun-god,  the  Sanskrit  Surya ;  and  as 
in  another  Bulgarian  Triad,  or  equivalent  of  the  Hindu  Trimurti, 
there  figures  a  god  Brahme,  utterly  unknown  to  Slav  mythology, 
but  apparently  akin  to  the  Hindu  Brahma,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  Vishnu  of  the  Slav  Veda  is  closely  connected  with  his 
Hindu  namesake,  and  cannot  justly  he  regarded  as  an  anonymous 
“  Very  High  ”  deity. 

AA'e  will  now  turn  to  the  God  Koleda,  who  plays  a  leading  part 
in  these  poems.  There  are  current  among  the  Slavs  a  number  of 
songs,  sung  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  which  are  known  in 
many  lands  as  Iiolyadki  or  Kolyada  (or  Koleda)  Songs.  They  are 
apparently  of  great  antiquity ;  they  are  fragmentary  and  ofteu  unin¬ 
telligible,  but  they  seem  to  be  relics  of  old  heathen  poetry  to 
which  a  partially  Christian  sense  has  been  imparted.  The  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  has  puzzled  Slav  etymologists,  of  whom  one 
deduces  it  from  lcolo,  awheel;  anotherfrom  Kah)  oiS  7);  while  a  third 
connects  it  with  the  kuluda,  or  y'ule  log,  and  a  fourth  with  the 
name  of  the  goddess  Lada.  But  the  most  sensible  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  which  supposes  the  word  to  he  a  modification 
of  the  Latin  Calendce,  the  Greek  form  of  which,  current  at 
By'zantium,  was  transferred  to  the  Southern  Slavs  by  means  of 
the  various  apocryphal  writings  which  exercised  such  an  iniluenee 
upon  them  soon  after  their  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Thus 
when  Nicephorus  Ilomologetes,  writing  in  the  ninth  century', 
inveighed  against  Ka\av8o\oyia,  that  word  was  rendered  in  the 
old  Slavonic  translation  by  kolednik  or  kolyadnik.  And  the 
kormchctya  kniya  of  the  year  1282,  in  forbidding  Kolyadic  rites, 
explaius  that  “  kalandi  are  the  first  days  of  each  month,  on  which 
it  is  customary'  to  otter  sacrifices,”  &c.  Christmas  Eve  was  called 
in  Old  French  Chalendes,  in  Provencal  Cctlendas,  and  the  yule  log 
bore  the  name  of  calendeau  at  Alarseilles,  of  chalendal  in  Dauphiny', 
says  Jacob  Grimm  (d.m.  594),  who  adds  that  “  the  Slavs  call  the 
winter  solstice  koleda,  Polish  koleda,  Russian  kolyada,  which 
answers  to  the  Latin  calendce  and  the  French  chalendes,"  and  that 
in  South  Germany  the  word  kaland  is  linked  with  the  idea  of 
feasting,  though  not  at  Chris  tmastide  only.  Some  Slav  mythologists, 
however,  have  imagined  that  there  may  have  been  a  deity 
named  Kolyada  or  Koleda.  All  previous  investigators  had 
failed  in  discovering  any  traces  of  his  cult.  It  was 
reserved  for  Air.  Verkovitch’s  collector  to  find  poems  not 
only  mentioning  this  supposed  deity,  hut  giving  an  account 
of  his  worship.  Thus,  in  the  poem  on  the  ascent  of  Urfen 
(Orfen,  Orpheus)  into  heaven,  we  read  that — “  The  priest 
has  entered  the  cavern,  bearing  a  bright  book,  a  bright  book, 
a  golden  flute,  that  he  may  slay  a  victim  for  Koleda,  may 
slay  for  him  a  grevenitse  bird,  may  gild  his  white  beard.” 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  references  to  pagan  worship 
may  exist  iu  the  songs  of  the  people  to  whom  Air.  Verko¬ 
vitch  attributes  the  preservation  of  the  Slav  A’edas.  But  these 
references  would  in  all  probability  he  as  hazy'  and  unintelligible  as 
are  the  similar  relics  of  antiquity  which  are  to  he  found  among 
other  Slavs,  in  which  there  are  no  distinct  pictures  of  heathen 
worship,  110  allusions  to  such  Triads  as  that  of  Vishnu,  Koleda, 
and  Surina. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  poems,  although 
founded  upon  genuine  traditions  preserved  by'  the  Thracian  and 
Alacedonian  mountaineers,  owe  so  much  to  the  imagination  of  some 
of  their  reporters  or  transcribers  that  they  are,  in  their  present  form, 
absolutely  worthless.  The  first  volume  of  Air.  A’erkovitch’s  work 
contains  fifteen  poems,  comprising  nearly  eight  thousand  lines — the 
Bulgarian  texts  being  given,  together  with  French  translations — 
and  dealing  with  six  themes — the  migration  of  a  presumably 
Slav  prehistoric  people,  the  marriage  of  the  suu  with  the  maiden 
Vulcana,  the  wedding  of  the  King  Talatine  and  his  combat 
witli  a  seveu-headed  and  three-tailed  dragon,  and  the  birth  and  the 
marriage  of  the  hero  whom  Air.  Verkovitch  identifies  with  Orpheus : 
the  Orfen,  Ufren,  Forlen,  or  Furklen,  whose  magic  flute  causes 
mountains  to  dance,  and  dragons  to  roll  as  though  intoxicated 
upon  the  ground,  and  thereby  enables  his  bride  to  escape  from  the 
gloomy  prison  in  which  she  has  long  been  confined.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes,  if  the  Eastern  troubles  will  allow  them  to  see  the 
light,  are  to  contain  “  the  other  mythic  songs,  and  those  of  the 
Alacedonian  and  Bulgarian  epochs.”  AA’e  shall  be  happy  to  re¬ 
consider  our  judgment  after  perusing  their  contents. 

Aleanwkile  it  may  he  as  well  to  collect  a  few  of  the  opinions 
expressed  about  them  by  various  Slavonic  scholars.  AI.  Alexandre 
Ghodzko  accepts  them  with  enthusiasm.  But  we  have  not  met 
with  any  other  testimony  in  their  favour.  AI.  Louis  Leger  utterly 
and  indignantly  repudiates  them,  having  been  the  .first  to  call 
attention  to  their  want  of  trustworthiness.  Constantine  Jirecek, 
in  his  Geschichte  der  Bulgaren,  gives  his  reasons  in  detail  for 
believing  that  “these  ‘  A’edas  ’  were  never  sung  by  the  people,” 
and  that  “  this  discovery  must  he  regarded  as  a  literary  mystifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  light  of  which  it  is  regarded  even  in  Bulgaria.”  To 
this  effect  Joseph  Jirecek  had  already  spoken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  on  December  17,  1874.  Still 
more  severe  is  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Professor  Jagie,  who 
fills  the  Chair  of  Slavonic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  South-Slavouic  languages  and 
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literatures.  In  few  Slavonic  circles,  indeed,  have  these  poems 
been  well  received,  although  most  critics  seem  to  think  that  Mr. 
Verkovitch  has  been  to  blame  only  so  far  as  a  too  great  readi¬ 
ness  is  concerned  to  part  with  sterling  coin  in  exchange  for  very 
doubtful  verse,  and  to  give  publicity  to  his  purchase.  On  the 
whole  there  is  little  excuse  for  indulgence  in  a  belief  that  among 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  there  are  still  exist¬ 
ing  echoes  of  such  old  songs  as  may  in  ancient  days  have  preserved 
the  laments  of  an  Orpheus  melodiously  asking  what  he  could  do 
without  Eurydice,  or  have  sung  the  praises  of  an  Alexander  the 
Great  scouring  the  world  on  the  back  of  that  Bucephalus  which, 
as  we  were  not  long  ago  informed  on  spiritual  authority,  has 
“  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  literature.'’ 


SOUTH  BY  EAST. 

“  O  OME  time  before  smallpox  was  extirpated,”  writes  Professor 

O  Teufelsdrockh,  “there  came  a  new  malady  of  the  spiritual 
sort  on  Europe  ;  I  mean  the  epidemic,  now  endemical,  of  view¬ 
hunting.  Poets  of  old  date,  being  privileged  with  sense,  had  also 
enjoyed  external  nature,  hut  chiefly  as  we  enjoy  the  crystal  cup 
which  holds  good  or  bad  liquor  for  us — that  is  to  say,  in  silence  or 
with  slight  incidental  commentary.  Never,  as  I  compute,  till 
after  the  Sorrows  of  IVerter  was  there  man  found  who  could  say — 
Come,  let  us  make  a  Description !  ” — with  more  of  a  like  kind. 
There  are,  however,  besides  the  influence  of  a  literary  epidemic,  many 
reasons  which  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  books  of  travel,  and  the 
travels  themselves,  within  the  category  of  view-hunting.  The  older 
travellers’  tales  arose  under  different  conditions.  Those  who  told 
them  had  deliberately  adopted  a  career  different  from  the  lives  of 
common  men :  their  adventures  were,  as  adventures,  real  enough 
to  dispense  with  the  accessories  of  style  and  description.  A  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  what  they  saw  "was  the  more  likely  to  get 
credence,  and,  if  it  got  credence,  was  sure  of  a  hearing.  But  in 
these  days  there  is  no  longer  any  hunting-ground  left  for  the  imagi¬ 
nation  throughout  the  whole  world.  Now  that  the  antres 
vast  and  deserts  idle  have  become  too  familiar  to  our  thoughts,  that 
the  anthropophagi  can  scarce  excite  so  much  as  a  shudder,  and  the 
strange  sights  which  ancient  travellers  were  permitted  to  see  are 
seen  no  longer,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  make 
his  capital  out  of  the  more  familiar  beauties  of  nature  in  her 
common  dress,  and  this  he  can  only  do  by  a  “  description.”  It 
may  be  a  poor  thing  to  descend  from  the  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders  to  the  mere  naturalness  of  Western 
primeval  forests  and  ice-bound  shores  or  sunny  Southern  bays ; 
but  the  whirligig  of  time  has  left  us  no  choice.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  descriptions  because  the  places  de¬ 
scribed  lie  within  the  reach  of  most  of  us ;  for  the  power  of 
writing  them  does  not  lie  within  the  reach  of  most.  But  then  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  sort  of  view-hunting  makes  its 
own  peculiar  demands,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  confound  with 
those  made  by  the  adventurous  sort  of  travelling. 

There  is  nothing  nowadays  in  having  been  to  Rome,  or  Syra¬ 
cuse,  or  Athens.  But  we  can  be  well  content  to  wander  through 
the  Imperial  city  with  an  artist  such  as  the  author  of  lioba  di 
Hornet,  to  whom  long  residence  has  made  all  its  stones  and  crannies 
■as  familiar  as  St.  James’s  Street  or  Pall  Mall  to  a  Londoner;  to 
ramble  in  Greece  with  a  writer  who  knows  its  ancient  life  as  well 
as  Professor  Makaffy  knows  it,  or,  still  better,  with  the  accom¬ 
plished  student  of  the  “Greek  Poets.”  The  author  of  these 
Notes  of  Travel  in  Southern  Europe,  however,  presents  no  such 
especial  qualifications.  The  pursuits  of  “the  Science  Master  in 
Marlborough  College  ’’  would,  not,  one  may  suppose,  naturally 
adapt  his  mind  to  the  beauties  of  classic  lands ;  nor  does  Mr. 
Rodwell’s  knowledge  of  the  places  he  has  visited  make  any 
just  claim  upon  the  reader’s  attention.  At  best  he  appears 
in  the  light  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  might  describe  as  a 
“  sensible  wide-eyed  Professor  ”  (not  of  the  Teufelsdrockh  order) 
making  the  most  of  a  vacation  tour.  We  do  not  mean  to 
confine  Mr.  Rodwell's  experience  within  the  cycle  of  a  single  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  but  we  certainly  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  book 
which  might  not  have  been  learned  within  a  period  of  three  months’ 
travel.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  not  so  much  either  good  or  bad — it 
is  nought.  Almost  the  best  praise  we  can  give  it  is  to  say  that, 
though  outwardly  a  stout  and  handsome  volume,  it  does  not  contain, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  letterpress  and  the  pictures — only  tolerable 
pictures — which  are  scattered  liberally  throughout,  half  as  much 
reading  as  might  be  feared. 

This  may  recommend  South  by  East  to  a  certain  class  of  tourists. 
It  might — setting  aside  its  size  and  shape,  which  are  far  from 
handy — be  accounted  a  good  handy  book  to  Italy  and  Greece. 
For  ourselves,  and  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  Oook-like  celerity  with  which  we  were  dragged  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  masses  of  unarranged  information,  as  of  an 
ill-digested  breakfast,  which  we  had  to  carry  en  route,  presented 
any  charm.  We  enter  Italy  at  p.  io,  and  devote  four  pages  to 
Genoa,  and  these  pages  are  really  very  short  ones.  Chapter  II., 
some  ten  pages  in  length,  is  given  to  Milan ;  Chapter  III.  to 
Verona,  Padua,  Venice;  Chapter  IV.  to  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa  ; 
and  so  on  to  Rome,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  anything 
which  had  not  been  said  before.  Mr.  Rodwell,  moreover,  has  a 
peculiar  faculty  for  saying  things  which  have  been  said 
before.  There  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  informa-  , 
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tion  in  the  book ;  but,  whether  from  a  fault  of  style,  or  becausa 
this  is  really  the  case,  it  all  has  the  appearance  of  being  got 
up  at  very  short  notice.  At  times  he  displays  a  very  absurd 
pedantry  ;  as  when,  in  the  chapter  on  Syracuse,  he  comes  to  the 
river  Anapus,  and  says: — 

The  Anapus  is  now  a  mere  streamlet,  not  so  large  as  the  Wiltshire  Ken- 
nett  in  dry  weather,  and  it  could  never  have  been  much,  if,  indeed,  it  were 
at  all,  larger  than  it  is  now.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  find  it  described  bj' 
Theocritus  as  peyav  poor  (Idj-ll  I.  1.  68),  and  more  curious  to  find  this 
translated  the  “  broad  stream  of  Anapus,”  by  Banks  ;  and  again,  “  broatx 
Anapus,”  by  Chapman.  Edwards  in  his  Latin  translation  of  Theocritus 
(1779)  has  translated  it  magnum  flumen. 

Now,  on  what  authority  Mr.  Rodwell  asserts  that  Anapus  could 
never  have  been  much  larger  than  when  he  saw  it,  we  cannot  say. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  flows  towards  its  mouth  through  flat 
and  marshy  lands,  forming  at  times  considerable  pools  or  lakes,  one 
of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Lysimelian,  is,  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in  his  Seventh  Book.  If,  however, 
the  stream  is  and  has  been  always  a  narrow  one,  it  is  certainly  odd 
that  Theocritus  should  speak  of  it  as  plyav  poor ;  but  having  done  so, 
there  is  surely  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  his  translators  ren¬ 
dered  his  words  in  their  right  meaning,  whether  by  “  broad  stream,” 
“  broad  Anapus,”  or  “magnum  flumen.”  Why,  then,  introduce  these 
three  identical  versions  of  a  very  simple  expression,  unless  it  were 
to  show  the  erudition  of  the  writer  P  Why,  too,  does  he  sever 
all  connexion  between  the  names  of  Dionysius  and  of  his  “  patron 
god”  by  insisting  upon  the  severely  classical  Dionusos  for  the 
iatter,  while  the  name  of  Dionysius  is  presented  in  its  usual  form  ? 
The  most  rigid  purists  are  agreed  that  our  y  is  quite  as  fit  a  repre¬ 
sentative  for  upsilon  as  the  English  u. 

From  Rome  to  Naples  the  narrative  proceeds  somewhat  more 
leisurely,  and  not  only  turns  aside  to  visit  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  but  likewise  deviates  strangely  in  the  mental  way  from 
the  homeliest  of  prose  into  a  long  and  obscure  monologue  in  blank 
verse,  miscalled  “  A  conversation  in  the  garden  of  Monte  Cassino,” 
wherein  a  philosophic  pagan  attempts  to  tell  “a  holy  father  of  St. 
Benedict  ”  how  to  obtain  the  Summum  Bonum  of  our  reasoning 
life.  After  explaining  that 

The  course  of  pure  philosophy 
Is  as  a  devious  path  all  rough  with  mounds 
Which  have  been  raised  by  mortals  in  fond  hope 
Of  seeing  further, 

he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  these  mounds,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  may  serve  as  a  sample: — 

Cartesius’  mound  is  very  broad  and  flat ; 

No  name  is  seen  upon  it,  but  below 
A  broken  slab  repeats  the  vanished  theme 
Cogito  ergo  sum.  Let  us  pass  on. 

On  Leibnitz’  hill  we  still  are  feign  to  find 
The  famous  fishponds  ;  far  more  lasting  they 
Than  the  crude  argument  which  they  evoked. 

The  mound  of  Berkeley  is  of  solid  rock. 

Of  substance  most  material ;  he  said 
It  lacked  a  real  existence,  a  perception, 

Subjective  phenomenon,  an  idea. 

But  it  remains  conspicuous  from  afar. 

While  his  poor  frame  so  quick,  so  sensible, 

Has  crumbled  out  of  objectivity. 

We  waited  with  some  impatience— or  it  might  be  more  correct 
to  say,  with  some  patience — until  our  author  should  have  brought 
us  into  Sicily;  for  here  the  ways,  though  familiar  enough,  are 
not  so  trite  as  those  of  the  mainland.  There  is  surely  in  the 
history  of  Syracuse  that  which  would  strike  some  show  of  fire 
from  the  tamest  writer,  and  spur  him  on  to  a  description  better 
than  a  mere  catalogue.  Nowhere  out  of  Ilellas  do  we  find 
such  bright  prismatic  Hellenic  life  as  here.  The  memories  of 
Syracuse  do  not,  as  writers  like  Mr.  Rodwell  seem  to  think, 
cluster  only  about  the  time  of  The  Great  Siege.  That  is  a 
well-worn  theme,  which  it  would  perhaps  be  dangerous  to 
handle ;  but  no  half-century’s  history  of  any  other  Greek  city 
touches  more  interests  than  the  fifty  years  which  include  and 
follow  the  siege.  It  seems  just  at  that  time  to  join  on 
in  a  strange  way  with  the  past  and  the  future  of  European 
history.  If,  by  the  great  defeat  of  the  besiegiug  Athenians, 
we  see  the  first  blow  struck  towards  the  fall  of  Athens, 
and,  with  Athens,  morally  and  intellectually  the  fall  of  Greece, 
the  rise  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  his  victory  over  Imilkon  shows 
us  once  more  the  dark  cloud  of  Punic  invasion  rising  from 
the  South  to  threaten  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  tyrant’s  mercenary 
bands  of  Gauls  remind  us  how  these  were  still  a  great  power  in 
Northern  Italy,  how  they  had  recently  sacked  Rome,  which  was 
scarcely  yet  sera  rubens  when  the  star  of  Greece  was  already  on 
the  wane.  For  we  cannot  compare  the  mere  military  successes  of 
Alexander  with  the  intellectual  greatness  of  the  age  of  Pericles. 
Then,  later  on,  there  is  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  Syracuse 
by  Timoleon,  as  Plutarch  tells  it,  perhaps  the  most  spiritual 
in  the  long  gallery  of  pictures  of  Greek  patriotism.  The 
memories  of  these  things  still  haunt  the  cities  and  bays  of 
Sicily.  They  do  not  haunt  the  pages  of  Mr.  Rodwell.  He 
refers  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  of  course;  everybody  refers  to 
it — everybody,  the  guide-books  included— but  without  animation 
or  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  best-written  passage  in  the  book  is 
to  be  found  here,  but  that  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Symonds’ 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Rod- 
well’s  interest  lay  rather  in  philosophy,  as  by  his  verses  about  the 
Summum  Bonum  he  may  desire  us  to  suppose,  he  might  have  had 
something  to  say  of  Plato  or  of  the  Pythagorean  school  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  But,  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have  no  especial  line,  nothing 
which  lifts  him  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace. 
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The  reader  will  not  care  to  follow  the  author  of  South  hij  East 
to  Athena,  and  thence,  for  a  page  or  two,  to  Cairo,  and  the  Pyramids. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  that  a  good  book  could  be  written 
upon  the  principle  on  which  the  author  of  this  one  has  set  to  work. 
Nor  can  we  accept  as  an  excuse  the  half-apologetic  avowal  of  the 
preface.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  “  these  chapters  are  literally 
what  they  profess  to  be,  Notes  of  Travel,  often  desultory,  but  I 
hope  seldom  inaccurate.”  It  is  conceivable  that  notes  put  together 
in  this  way  may  be  worth  printing  “  in  our  weekly  paper  the 
Marlburian ,”  and  other  places  ;  but  there  is  no  manner  of  excuse 
for  collecting  them  into  a  volume. 


THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  FERRARD.* 

THERE  was  much  that  was  clever  in  the  author's  earlier  novel 
of  Hogan,  M.P. ,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  The 
Honourable  Miss  Ferrard  shows  a  very  distinct  advance  on  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  plot,  or,  if  there  be,  it 
is  slight  to  the  extreme  of  simplicity ;  but  the  story,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  both  interesting  and  artistically  put  together.  Even  in  The 
Honourable  Miss  Ferrard  there  is  still  rather  too  much  of 
Hibernian  politics ;  and  we  must  strongly  protest  against  being 
induced,  under  the  disguise  of  fiction,  to  swallow  boluses  of  didactic 
disquisition  done  up  in  dialogues  that  begin  inoffensively.  But  in 
the  present  volume  such  dialogues  are  rare,  and  may  easily  be 
recognized,  and  if  necessary  avoided  ;  since  the  author,  who  seems 
both  moderate  and  impartial  in  his  views,  is  content  gene¬ 
rally  to  do  his  teaching  incidentally,  casting  it  into  narra¬ 
tive  shape.  And,  far  from  objecting  to  information  so  conveyed, 
we  are  ready  to  be  grateful  for  it  when  our  instructor  is  so  capable 
as  in  the  present  instance.  Ireland  will  always  be  a  complication 
of  social  and  political  problems  to  the  casual  English  visitor,  who 
must  really  be  a  foreigner  and  stranger  in  a  very  strange  land 
indeed.  Between  the  suspicion  with  which  he  is  regarded  and  the 
voluble  civility  with  which  he  is  welcomed,  the  shrewdest  and 
most  inquisitive  tourist  is  more  likely  to  come  home  mystified  than 
enlightened  by  the  facts  that  will  be  copiously  supplied  for  his 
note-book,  and  the  conflicting  views  that  will  be  fervidly  impressed 
upon  him.  Ireland  is  no  longer  the  Ireland  of  Lever’s  rollicking 
juvenile  novels.  Duelling  pistols,  notched  in  the  stock  by  way  of 
noting  the  number  of  deaths  that  are  due  to  them,  have  been  laid 
away  among  family  heirlooms  ;  and  it  is  no  longer  open  to  gentle¬ 
men  in  embarrassed  circumstances  to  fortify  themselves  in  some 
isolated  stronghold  in  their  bogs,  bidding  defiance  to  their  Dublin 
creditors  and  the  armed  servants  of  the  law.  But  there  are  still, 
as  we  doubt  not,  traces  to  be  found  of  the  old  state  of  things 
which  seemed  so  anomalous  to  English  ideas,  and  the  cautious 
critic  hesitates  to  pronounce  any  Irish  picture  either  impossible  or 
overcoloured. 

Consequently  the  Darraghmores,  of  which  ancient  and  dilapidated 
house  the  Honourable  Miss  Ferrard  was  the  only  daughter,  may  actu¬ 
ally  have  their  counterparts  at  the  present  day.  Certainly  the  whole 
of  the  family,  and  specially  Miss  Helena  herself,  are  drawn  with 
power  and  decided  originality.  There  had  been  nothing  an)’  way 
exceptional  in  his  lordship’s  early  career.  Like  a  line  old  Irish 
gentleman,  he  had  run  through  the  curtailed  rentroll  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him  by  the  help  of  horses,  hounds,  and  open  house¬ 
keeping,  till  he  saw  the  fires  gradually  die  out  upon  his  hearths 
and  his  diminished  acres  pass  into  the  hands  of  upstarts.  But  any¬ 
where  out  of  his  native  country  the  way  in  which  he  passed  his 
declining  years  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  and  incon¬ 
ceivable.  An  income  of  400/.  a  year  has  been  saved  to  him,  which 
he  either  anticipates  or  flings  away  as  fast  as  he  receives  it,  leaving 
himself  on  the  brink  of  destitution  through  the  rest  of  each  term. 
He  shifts  his  successive  abodes  as  local  liabilities  become  pressing, 
yet  in  each  fresh  place  of  residence  he  finds  new  resources  of  credit, 
thanks  to  his  being  come  of  “a  good  ould  stock.”  It  seems  strange 
that  the  country  tradespeople  who,  in  spite  of  the  national  habits  of 
profusion,  look  so  exceedingly  close  to  the  main  chance,  should  have 
shown  themselves  so  confidingly  ready  to  accommodate  him.  The 
more  so  that  its  questionable  reputation  must  always  have  preceded 
the  noble  family  ;  for,  in  fact,  on  our  side  of  the  Channel  its 
head  would  have  been  infallibly  involved  in  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions.  The  noble  Darraghmores  behave  more  like  a  tribe  of  Red 
Indians  than  a  family  of  long-descended  gentlefolks.  They  have 
scarcely  a  suit  of  clothes  to  change  for  those  they  wear  on  their  backs, 
and  the  rest  of  their  personal  belongings  have  been  brought  down 
to  a  minimum.  Their  stealthy  Sittings  strongly  resemble  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  “  shooting  the  moon  ” ;  they  scatter  simul¬ 
taneously  with  bag  and  baggage  to  re-unite  at  the  rallying-place 
they  have  agreed  upon  beforehand.  The  elder  sons  of  the  house 
have  gone  abroad  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  have  entered  into 
the  service  of  foreign  armies  ;  the  younger  sons,  who  have  not  yet 
taken  flight,  pass  their  time  chiefly  in  poaching  expeditions 
which  replenish  the  spit  and  the  larder.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  the  up-bringing  of  a  young  lady  who  has  been  thrown 
among  such  unfavourable  surroundings.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
skill  of  the  author  that  he  should  have  made  his  heroine  at  once 
attractive  and  natural.  He  brings  the  faults  of  her  neglected 
education  into  the  boldest  relief.  He  by  no  means  slurs  over  the 
unpleasant  vices  of  her  nature,  such  as  a  tendency  to  shy  sullen¬ 
ness  and  to  the  wild  outbreaks  of  a  wayward  temper.  Yet  we 
can  easily  understand  how  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  a  sensible  and  very 
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agreeable  English  gentleman,  should  have  glided  insensibly  into  a 
passionate  attachment  to  her.  Helena  is  beautiful  of  course,  and 
has  graces  of  bearing  and  a  nobility  of  manner  which  rough  com¬ 
panionships  have  not  been  able  to  efface.  But  the  fierce-spirited 
hoyden  who  follows  her  savage  brothers  in  their  lawless  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  who  half  resents  the  advances  of  an  educated 
stranger  like  a  surly  and  distrustful  lurcher,  shows  from  the  first  the 
signs  of  those  loftier  virtues  which  subsequently  develop  themselves 
under  the  teachings  of  adversity.  At  one  time  we  had  imagined 
that  it  was  intended  to  reclaim  her.  Absolutely  mistress  of  her 
actions  as  she  always  has  been,  she  resolves  on  accepting  the  offer 
of  two  well-to-do  maiden  aunts,  who  invite  her  to  England 
with  the  idea  of  adopting  her.  Perhaps  the  most  entertaining 
passages  of  the  book — and  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  touches 
of  pathos — are  those  which  describe  her  visit  to  her  aunts  at  Bath. 
But  the  experiment  comes  to  an  untimely  end.  The  wild  Irish 
girl  is  not  unsusceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  soft  raiment  that 
astounds  her  at  first,  and  to  the  pleasures  of  luxurious  living,  with 
no  care  for  the  morrow.  Nay  more,  the  gentleness  of  the  elder  of 
her  aunts  wins  upon  her  natural  affectionateness  of  disposition ; 
but  she  is  ruffled  by  the  prim  propriety  of  the  other,  and. 
the  sense  of  homesickness  grows  overpowering  as  she  beats  herself 
against  the  gilded  wires  of  her  cage.  She  makes  her  arrangements 
for  flight  with  characteristic  decision,  and  the  runaway  breathes 
freely  again  for  the  first  time  during  her  exile  when  she  finds  her¬ 
self  safe  from  pursuit  on  the  deck  of  the  Irish  steamer. 

After  she  has  rejected  so  fair  a  chance  of  reclamation,  we  give  her 
up  thenceforth  as  irreclaimable.  But  as  the  child  becomes  a  maiden, 
and  grows  almost  into  a  woman,  love  influences  come  into  play. 
She  turns  away  from  her  father  and  from  her  brothers,  who,  with 
a  single  exception,  have  but  slight  sympathy  with  her,  to  the  hand¬ 
some  Jim  Devereux,  the  son  of  a  substantial  farmer,  who  has 
started  farming  in  a  homestead  of  his  own.  The  friendless  and 
reckless  young  lady  begins  by  making  a  friend  of  “  Jim,” 
who  is  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  by  his  instincts  to  take  a  base 
advantage  of  her  frank  confidence.  But  he  does  not  carry  self- 
restraint  so  far  ns  to  refrain  from  falling  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  indeed,  in  the  state  of  her  family's  fortunes,  the  match 
would  be  in  some  respects  not  unsuitable  for  her.  The  objections  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  side  of  the  Devereux,  for  neither  a 
noble  name  nor  purity  of  blood  can  reconcile  them  to  the  entire 
want  of  a  portion.  Consequently,  when  the  lovers  plight  their 
troth,  the  engagement  is  kept  a  close  secret.  But  meanwhile  Mr. 
Satterthwaite  has  come  upon  the  scene,  and,  had  he  been  more 
quick  to  realize  his  feelings  and  wishes,  all  might  have  been 
changed.  Helena,  who  has  monopolized  the  prudence  of  the 
Darraghmore  household,  and  managed  its  pecuniary  affairs  so  far  as 
management  was  practicable,  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  a  wealthy  establishment.  She  delights  in  horses, 
and  Satterthwaite  can  mount  her  magnificently ;  his  manners  and 
habits  of  thought  are  far  superior  to  anything  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed,  except  on  that  flying  visit  to  her  aunts ;  and 
she  is  agreeably  conscious  of  the  flattery  implied  in  his  evident 
admiration.  Undoubtedly  she  is  engaged  to  Devereux  ;  she  has  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  she  is  in  love  with  him,  and  she  is  not  a  girl  w’ho 
is  likely  to  go  back  from  her  word.  Yet  the  author  contrives  almost 
to  the  last  to  leave  us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be 
her  ultimate  lot.  For,  though  Devereux  has  many  good  qualities, 
he  is  neither  over  refined  nor  excessively  sensitive.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Helena  was  born  to  grace  a  far  higher  posi¬ 
tion  ;  it  seems  hard  that,  being  so  young  and  presumably  flexible 
if  a  devoted  lover  were  to  take  her  in  hand,  she  should  be  destined 
to  sink  finally  out  of  her  natural  sphere  ;  audit  seems  possible  that, 
if  she  weds  the  young  farmer  in  haste,  she  may  bitterly  repent  the 
connexion  at  leisure.  The  more  so  if,  as  we  cannot  help  surmising, 
she  begins  vaguely  to  apprehend  already  that  a  gentleman  like 
Satterthwaite  would  be  more  congenial  to  her.  It  is  contrary,  more¬ 
over,  to  the  conventionalities  of  fiction  that  Satterthwaite,  who  is  an 
excellent  fellow  and  genuinely  disinterested,  should  be  thrown  over 
at  the  close  of  the  book  and  left  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  attach¬ 
ment.  How  Miss  Ferrard  decides  we  may  leave  our  readers  to 
find  out.  Yet  possibly  we  give  them  the  clue  to  her  choice, 
while  paying  at  the  same  time  a  high  compliment  to  the  author,  if 
we  say  that  we  should  be  happy  were  he  to  give  us  a  continuation 
of  his  novel,  containing  the  sequel  of  her  fortunes  and  the  story  of 
her  wedded  life. 

Some  of  the  minor  characters  are  clever;  especially  the  vener¬ 
able  Oawth,  the  sole  domestic  of  the  Darraghmore  family,  who  has 
clung  to  them  throughout  their  downward  career ;  who  shares  the 
“  bite  and  sup  ”  that  is  going  among  them,  on  a  footing  of  easy 
equality  ;  who  blends  devotion  and  selfishness  in  proportions  which 
it  is  impossible  to  analyse ;  and  who  ekes  out  irregularly  paid  wages 
and  rough  fare  by  snarling  and  grumbling  at  her  employers  and 
abusing  them  to  her  heart’s  content.  Drawn  to  the  life,  as  we 
should  imagine,  is  Mr.  Perry,  the  lawyer  of  the  little  towfl,  shrewd 
in  his  own  particular  department,  unsophisticated  as-  a  child  in 
every  other  ;  vain,  blustering,  and  pretentious,  ready  to  flatter  or 
bully  as  it  serves  his  interests ;  a  tyrant  in  his  home,  and  essentially 
coarse-minded,  yet  capable  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  of  a  really 
liberal  action,  which  he  commits  more  shamefacedly  than  if  he 
were  perpetrating  a  felony.  We  must  observe  that  the  author  of 
Miss  Ferrard,  as  in  his  Hogan,  M.P.,  represents  the  interiors 
of  all  Irish  households  of  the  middle  classes  as  repulsive  in  the 
extreme.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  the  refinements  of  life,  and 
almost  of  the  ordinary  decent  observances  of  society.  There  is  an 
innate  vulgarity  of  thought,  with  an  atmosphere  of  transparent 
pretension ;  and  did  the  inmates  know  more  of  that  outer  world  of 
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which  they  are  of  course  in  utter  ignorance,  we  could  believe  them 
sincere  in  asserting,  as  they  invariably  do,  that  England  is  the  only 
country  worth  living  in.  We  may  call  attention  likewise  to  the 
li^ht  that  is  thrown  on  the  position  of  the  priests,  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  they  are  in  the  habit  of  levying  on  the  superstition  of 
parishioners  who  are  often  recalcitrant  and  almost  always  resentful. 
The  author  may  possibly  do  injustice  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergv  as  a  body ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  more 
startling  of  his  assertions  must  be  founded  on  facts  and  on 
particular  instances.  Ilis  novel  is  to  be  recommended  as  doubly 
worth  reading,  for  its  pictures  of  Irish  manners  are  as  entertaining 
as  the  story  itself. 


NOTICE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- * - 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  FIRST  of  the  Series  of 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS  and  Afternoon  Promenades  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
October  0,  1*77.  Vocalists,  Madame  Sophie  Lowe,  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Solo,  Pianoforte, 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard. 

The  Programme  will  include  : 


Overture  “  Oberon  ” . Weber. 

Chorus  “  Gipsy  Life  ” .  Schumann. 

Symphony,  No.  l,inC . Beethoven. 


Seuta’s  Ballade,  from  “The  Flying  Dutchman  ” . Wagner. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E  Hat .  Benedict. 

Music  to  Shakespeare’s  “Henry  VIII.” .  Sullivan. 

March— Introduction. 

Song,  with  Chorus  on  Words,  by  Henry  VIII. 

Graceful  Dance. 

Slow  Water  Music  (Barcarole).  First  time  in  London. 

Overture,  “  Le  Premier  Jour  dc  Bonheur,”  Auber.  First  time  at  these  Concerts. 
Conductor— Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS. 

Transferable  Stalls  for  Series  of  Twenty-five  Concerts,  *12s.  ;  Single  Numbered  Seats  in  Area 
or  Gallery,  2s.  6d. ;  unnumbered  Single  Seats  in  Area  or  Gallery,  Is. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

“CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  ‘’Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY , 3b  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six .  Is. 

1  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  he 

CLOSED  on  the  1st  and  RE-OPENED  on  the  8th  of  October.  Visitors  cannot  be 
admitted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  October,  inclusive. 

British  Museum,  September  26, 1877.  J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of 

^  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE — Eighteenth  Session. -LADIES’  DIVISION. 
The  NEW  SESSION  OPENS  on  Monday,  October  15.  Instruction  in  the  highest  class  for 
Ladies,  by  Lectures,  Classes,  and  l’rivute  Lessons,  in  Art,  Languages,  and  Literature.  Science, 
Music,  & e.  A  Register  is  kept  of  private  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  whereat  ladies  from  a 
distance  or  abroad  may  be  lodged  and  boarded  on  satisfactory  terms. 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in— 1.  Art.  2.  Languages  and  Literature.  3.  Music.  Particulars 
and  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  in  office  of  the  School,  the  Library,  Crystal 
Palace.  ' 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  of  Literary  Department. 


■ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

^  Professor  FRANKLAND,  D.C.L..  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  FORTY 
LECTURES  on  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  on  Monday  next.  October  1,  at  Ten  o’clock, 
to  be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Monday,  at  the  same  hour.  Fee 
for  the  Course,  £4.  Laboratory  practice,  for  Three  Months,  £12. 

Professor  GUTHRIE,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  about  SIXTY  LECTURES  on 
PHYSICS,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock,  on  Monday  next,  October  1,  to  be  continued  at  t lie 
same  time  on  every  Weekday  but  Saturday.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £4.  Laboratory  practice,  £12. 

Professor  GOODEVE.  M. A. .will  commence  a  COURSE  of  THIRTY-SIX  LECTURES 
on  APPLIED  MECHANICS  on  Monday  next,  October  1,  at  Ten  o'clock,  to  be  continued  on 
every  Weekday  but  Saturday  at  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £3. 

Professor  HUXLEY'.  LL.D.,  F.ll.S.,  will  commence  a  COURSE  of  EIGHTY  LECTURES 
on  BIOLOGY'  or  NATURAL  HIS  TORY  (including  Palaeontology),  on  Monday  next, October 
1,  at  Ten  o’clock,  to  be  continued  at  the  same  hour  on  every  Weekday  but  Saturday.  Fee  for 
the  Course,  £4.  For  the  Laboratory  practice,  £6. 

N.B.— All  these  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  Science  Schools,  Exhibition  Road,  South 
Kensiugtou. 


TRENIIAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


CT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  1. 

The  Clinical  Practice  of  the  Hospital  comprises  a  service  of  710  beds,  inclusive  of  31  beds  for 
Convalescents  at  Highgate. 

Students  can  reside  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  College  Regulations. 

For  all  particulars  concerning  either  the  Hospital  or  College,  application  may  be  made, 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Resident  Warden  of  the  College.  A  Handbook  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 


r|HIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile  End.— Tlie  SESSION  1877-78  will  Commence  on  Monday,  October  1,  when  a 
Conversazione  will  be  held  at  Eight  P.M.  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £60  and 
£40,  and  Two  Buxton  Scholarships,  value  £30  and  £20,  will  be  ottered  for  Competition  at  the 
end  ot  September.  Entries  on  or  before  September  26.  Fee  to  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice, 
00  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments.  All  Resident  and  other 
Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist  of  Five  ITouse- 
Physiciancies,  Four  llnuse-Surgeoncies,  One  Accoucheurship  ;  also  Two  Dresscrships  and  Two 
Maternity  Assistantships.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by  rail  or 
tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

R.  KERSHAW,  Secretary. 


POSSALL  SCHOOL.— TEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-B- ^  i  £40  to  £20  a  year)  to  be  competed  for  October  9.  Ages  under  Fifteen  and  a  half  and 
Fourteen  and  a  half.  Candidates  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred,  in  Classics  or 
Mathematics.  Terms:  with  Nomination, Clergymen’s  Sons.  50 Guineas ;  Laymen  s  *>0  Guineas; 
without  Nomination,  10  Guineas  extra — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School, 
Fleetwood.  _ _ 


MISS  MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

Tv dL  LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  Monday,  October  1,  at  14  Radnor  Place,  Ilyde  Park,  W. 


nPHE  Misses  A.  and  R.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  BeLrave 

-L  Cottage)  for  LITTLE  EOY'S  will  RE-OPEN  Monday,  October  1,  at  65  and  66  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. _ 

MR  c.  II.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  CATERHAM  VALLEY, 

TvX  RE-OPENS  September  18.  Reference  kindly  permitted  to  Col.  E.  G.  Bulwer, 
R.  Heath, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rear-Admiral  Maxse,  whose  Sons  are  in  the  School. 


TRIE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  in  South  Shrop- 

-L  shire,  who  has  bad  much  experience  in  Tuition,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Niue  and  Fourteen  years.— Address,  Vicar,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow.  _ 

WARBERRY  HOUSE,  BISHOPSDOWN  PARK,  TUN- 

BRIDGE  WELLS.  _  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and 
UNIVERSITIES,  under  the  liev.  T.  li.  K.  STUBBING, M. A.,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Worcester  College.  Oxford,  First  and  Second  Class  Classics,  First  Class  in  Law  and  Modern 
History.  Fees  from  120  to  200  Guineas. 


loth,  70th,  for  Sandhurst — Rochester  House,  Ealing,  YV. 


MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS,  for  the  SONS  of 

D-L  GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  Michaelmas 
Term  will  commence  Monday,  October  8. 


MR-  A.  W.  HUME,  M.A.,  late  Senior  Assistant-Master  and 

School  Secretary  of  Dulwich  College,  receives  PUPILS  for  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  a  liberal  Education.  Eight  Guineas  a  Term.  A  few  Boarders  received.  Further 
particulars  on  application.;—  Allison  Tower,  Dulwich  Common,  S.E.  Term  commenced 
September  18. 


TNSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENOE.— LADIES  who 

wish  for  help  in  Private  Study  can  join  a  CLASS  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies, 
and  Taught  by  experienced  Tutors.  Subjects  :  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
English  Literature  and  Historical  Accidence.  Latin,  French. German ,  and  Logic.  Preparation 
fur  Edinburgh  University  Local  Examinations  if  desired.  Average  Terms,  lUs.  6d.  per  quarter. 
For  particulars  write  to  Delta,  Post  Offiee,  Lasswade,  Edinburgh. 


TT  E AD-MASTER  REQUIRED,  at  Christmas.  Stipend  £’800, 

with  House,  rising  through  capitation  to  £1,500.  Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in 
1st  Class  Classical  Honours _ Address,  AsKlN  &.  Gabbitas,  9a  Sackville  Street,  W. 


A  GENTLEMAN  WANTED  in  a  HOUSE  of  BUSINESS. 

Good  address  and  some  knowledge  of  Paintings,  &c.  requisite — Apply  by  letter  only  to 
C.  D.  II.,  care  of  Mr.  Blaber,  24  Ryder  Street,  St.  James’s  Street,  S.  W. 


JTPPER  NORWOOD,  in  a  choice  position  and  commanding- 

fine  views _ TO  BE  LET,  on  Lease,  a  commodious,  well-built. detached  RESIDENCE, 

containing  Eight  Bedrooms,  Dressing  and  Bath  Room,  Three  good  Reception  Rooms,  capital 

Domestic  Offices  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  large  Gardens _ Apply  to  Messrs.  Nansell  &  ROWE, 

Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  1  Belvedere  Road,  Upper  Norwood. 


TUYERES. —  The  most  Southerly  Riviera  Station,  and  only 

J-  inland  climate.  Quarter  of  Costabelle,  near  the  sea,  among  pine  woods.  Good  Hotels, 
Villas,  &c. — Address,  English  Bank  and  Agency. 


TTYDROPATHY.—  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


HOTELS. 

T>  RIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL,— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily.— Tarift'  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


jYTOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER — St.  Ann’s  Square ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Tj1  DENT  &  CO.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  .Royal  Exchange,  London, 

1  *  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,' ~&c.  (Catalogues 
free  i  to  Her  Majesty,  II. R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  t lie  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL  FURNISHING 

’  *  IRONMONGER,  by  appointment  to  II. R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 

gratis,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  ot 
Electro-Plate  Lamps  andGasaliers 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Tea  Trays,  Urns,  &  Kettles 

Dish  Covers  Clocks  and  Candelabra 

I  lot-water  Dishes  Table  Cutlery 

Baths  and  Toilet-ware 
Bedding  and  Bed  Hangings 
Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads 


Stoves  and  Fenders 
Marble  Chimney  pieces 
Kitchen  Ranges 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furniture 
Dining-  and  Drawing-room 
Furniture 

Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses 
Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


With  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street.  W.  ; 
1.  1a,  2.  3,  and  4,  Newman  Street,  W.  ;  4,  5,  ai  d  6,  Perry’s  Place.  W.  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  W. 
Manufactories:  84  Newman  Street,  W.  j  1  Newman  Mews.  London.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


jpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

lllustrutedpriccd  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,  249  ,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 

Itoad.  Established  1862. 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  5s.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  10  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  12  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£2  2a.;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  Gd.;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


OIESSE  and  LU  BIN.— SWEET  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni.  Lign-Aloc.  White  Ro*e,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


LONDON 


FIRE  and  LIFE 


and  SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1S7G. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (.near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  foree  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  **  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognised 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

8.  The  whole  "Loading”  was  reserved  tor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  isee Government 
Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


Legal  and  general  life  assurance  society.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule  will  be  forwurded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


<T  H  E  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  a.t>.  1720.) 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office  — 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
•Governor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.  |  Sub- Governor— M ARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy* Governor— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Hugh  Gough  Arhuthnot,  Esq. 

Robert  Burn  Btyth,  Esq. 

William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  II.  P.  Burn. 

George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Dobree.  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Mnnck  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie.  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie.  Esq. 

Louis  liutli.  Esq. 

Henry  .1.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  L}  all,  Esq. 
Captain  R.  \Y.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  ltyrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can 
be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


Guardian  fire  and  life  office, 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 


Directors. 

Chairman- G.  J.  SIIAW  LEFEVRE,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Deputy- Cha  irman — RICH  ARD 
Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 

Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devos,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  It.  Farquhar,  Bart. 

Alban  G.  11.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

James  Goodson,  Esq. 

Archibald  Hamilton.  Esq. 

Thomson  H&nkey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 

Right  lion.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  Ll.Janson.  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman.  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost.  Esq. 

William  Steven,  Esq. 

John  G.  Talbot, Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— F.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 


Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds . £2.961,000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of .  £440,000 


N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  13. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  ull  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  October  13,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


P 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Establisued  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, 


|  Seer 


etaries. 


UPHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


TT  AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

-LJL  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

rlUIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITA!.,  £1,000,000. 

ITead  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracliee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
ami  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  tall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  anil  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

S'*  DECORATIONS — HEATON,  BUTLER,  it  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Coveut 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


("''LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  ThiefProof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  tree — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees.  Ra  tit  bone  Place ,  W . ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


J[AMPIULIOON 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


FLOOR  CLOTH, 

For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 

Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  docs 

not  absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  and  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  I  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

W  aterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Ilot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  Sec. 


VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  nails,  &c. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 


BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 
32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JJEALTHY  SKIN  AND  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 

PEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP, 

PURE,  FRAGRANT,  AND  DURABLE. 

The  best  for  Toilet,  Nursery,  and  for  Shaving. 

Recommended  as  “The  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  balm  for  the  Skin,”  by 
Mr.  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

(“  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine.”)  And  invariably  used  by 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 
_  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers  everywhere. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”- — Thackeray,  in  “The 

,  ,  ,  Virginians,”  says  :  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 

brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
1  rade  Mark,  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  *  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


TU  I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISKY. 

*  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IIassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


“  PRIZE  MEDAL  ”  WIIISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

•*-  LERIES  COMPANY',  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 

J  urors’  Award : 

“"VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

’  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 


FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  CORNUILL,  LONDON. 


Annual  Income,  1876  .  £1.475.838 

Fire  Reserve  .  1,000,000 

Life  and  Annuity  Reserve  .  2,738,071 

Total  Invested  Funds .  5,494,034 


The  valuation  of  Life  Policies  effected  in  the  new  Participating  Class  will  take  place  for  the 
term  ending  December  31,  1878,  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Profits  all  Life  Policies  effected  in 
1877  will  rank  for  Two  Years’  Bonus.  Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates.  Fire 
Insurances  upon  equitable  terms.  For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors,  apply 
as  above,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

***  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  paid  within  Fifteen  days 
therefrom. 


POSITIVE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office  -34  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON. 

Persons  proposing  to  effect  Assurances  on  their  Lives  are  invited  to  examine  the  System  of 
this  Company,  as  fully  explained  in  their  Prospectus,  copies  of  which  ean  be  obtained  at  the 
Head  Office  or  from  any  of  the  Agents.  Besides  numerous  important  advantages,  ottered 
by  no  other  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Positive  gives  to  the  Assured  the  most  perfect 
security  which  can  be  devised.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Trust  Deed  of  the  Company,  the 
Directors  are  bound  to  invest  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  in  trust  for  Policy-holders. 
At  December  31,  1876,  only  six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Company,  the  amount  of 
such  investments  was  no  less  than  £108,886.  In  addition  to  this  ample  security,  the  Directors 
are  also  bound  to  keep  invested  in  Consols  one-fifth  part  of  the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company 
as  a  Guarantee  Fund  for  the  security  of  the  Policy-holders.  The  amount  of  this  latter  invest¬ 
ment  exceeds  £50,000  in  Consols.  As  these  invested  funds  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other 
purpose  than  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  Assured,  the  most  perfect  and  unexceptionable  security 
is  afforded  to  them,  and  loss  to  Policy-holders  is  thus  a  simple  impossibility. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FILL  D.— 

Accidents  of  all  kinds  may  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

HON.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P .,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

Si  Cornhiil,  Loudon.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary • 


npiIE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

-A  Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


NUNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  dozen, 

£7  4s.  for  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask,  £24  per  hhd.  Rail  paid  to  any  station  in 
England,  by  Thus.  NUNN  &  SONS,  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  44  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  W.C.  Established  1801. 


W1  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIME  NTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietorsof  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufactuversof  the  Pickles,  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  date  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  ISTrinity  Street,  London, S.E. 


LJARVEY’S  SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby .” 


JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON’S 

ORIGINAL  AND  SUPERIOR  ESSENCE  OF 

ANCHOVIES  AND  ANCHOVY  PASTE 

HAVE  BEEN  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THEM  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AT 

107  STRAND  (CORNER  OF  SAVOY  STEPS),  LONDON. 

Order  of  your  Grocer,  but  see  that  you  get  “JOHN  BURGESS  &  SON'S'.” 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T  E  A  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

which  arc  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  signature,  “LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester  ;  Crosse  N  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail, by  Dealersin  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

F  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. "—Food,  Water,  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  IIassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 
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“'THE  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARI S — 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE. 

Dr.  Fothergill.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS.  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 

V  ATUEAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

L  '  the  French  Government. 


\T  ICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  or' the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  \c. 


WICHY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


WICIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


yiCHY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


V  ICILY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 
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CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Cameo  CXLI — The  Reconciliation  with  Rome. 


MAGNUM  BONUM  ;  or.  Mother  Carey’s  Brood.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Chapters 
Ellen’s  Magnum  Bonums. 

OUR  YOUNG  LADIES,  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  MINISTER’S  DAUGHTER:  a 
Highland  Story.  By  Euphkmja  E.  G.  Bussell.  Chapter  27.  Rowancross.  Chapter  28. 
A lexa’s  Preparations.  Chapter  29.  Alexa's  Embarkation.  Chapter  30.  A  Few  Rats. 
HERIOT’S  CHOICE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Nellie's  Memories,”  “  Wooed  and  Married,”  &c. 
Chapter  4.  Mildred's  New  Home. 

PAPERS  ON  SISTERHOODS.  By  R.  F.  L.  XXVIII.— The  Mistress  of  the  Novices. 

UP  STAIRS.— More  Scraps  from  Ceylon — A  Fern  Hunt. 

THE  GIRLS’  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY.  By  M.  E.  TOWNSEND. 

A  SOWER.  By  W.  K. 

NOBODY’S  CHILDREN. 

FLEE  THE  SHADOWS  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  E.  IT.  W. 

BOSNIAN  AND  HERZEGOVINIAN  REFUGEES.  By  MARGARET  FREEMAN. 

A  CONVERSATION  ON  KEEPING  THE  THIRD  COMMANDMENT. 

A  THOUGHT  TOR  THE  TIMES.  By  A.  II.  DRURY. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SPIDER  SUBJECTS. 


London  :  Mozley  &  Smith,  6  Paternoster  Row. 


No.  CIII.  New  Series  67.  Price  3s.  6d.  OCTOBER,  1877. 

TRIE  JOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE  (published  by 

Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association).  Edited  by  Henry  Maudsley, 
M.D.,  and  T.  S.  CLOUSTON,  M.D. 

Contents : 

1.  The  President’s  Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association. 

By  G.  Fielding  Blandford,  M.D. 

2.  On  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics  of  the 

Demented  and  Imbecile  Classes.  By  Thomas  L.  Rogers,  M.D. 

3.  The  M orison  Lectures  on  Insanity.  No.  II.— Insanity  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  The  Photochromatic  Treatment  of  Insanity.  By  F.  Pritchard  Davies,  M  B. 

5.  The  Pathological  Significance  of  False  Membranes  under  the  Dura  Mater  in  Insanity.  By 

T.  s.  Clouston,  M.D. 

Cliuical  Notes  and  Cases— Occasional  Notes  of  the  Quarter— Reviews— Psychological  Retrospect 
—  Notes  uiul  News— Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association— List  of 
Members,  &c. 

(To  be  continued  Quarterly.) 

J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


At  all  Booksellers’,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

For  OCTOBER,  1877, 

In  which  is  continued  the  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  by 

MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

ENTITLED 

A  BLUE  STOCKING. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  &c.  Crown  Svo. 

AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cuemeu.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  yds.  crown  8vo. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


THE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  A  remarkably  clever  book,  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  readable  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
personages  in  it  are  vigorous  and  life-like,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  exceedingly 
forcible  and  appropriate.”— London. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON!  By  the  Author  of  “Jennie  of  the 

Prince’s,”  3  vols.  crown  8vo.,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 


On  Monday  next  at  all  Libraries, 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  “  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  If  our  readers  are  in  search  of  an  extremely  interesting  story  in  pure  English,  told 
throughout  with  vigour  and  skill,  a  story,  too,  the  subject  and  surroundings  of  which  are 
original  and  unfamiliar,  by  all  means  let  them  have  recourse  to  *  Under  a  Charm.’  ” 

Morning  Post. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

- ♦ - 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Tiiynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgiana  H.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its  strength  and 
vigour.  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement.”— Morning  Post . 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  very  pretty  love  story,  which  ends  nobly.”— Spectator. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “Her  Plighted  Troth,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— Post. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


On  Friday,  October  5,  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS  :  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c. 

HUIIST  St  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  OCTOBER. 

Contents : 

A  NEW  REFORM  BILL.  By  the  Right  Hon.  R.  LOWE,  M.P. 

WALTER  BAGE1IOT.  By  Richard  II.  Hutton. 

M.  RENAN’S  NEW  VOLUME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion.” 
THE  LIQUIDATIONS  OF  1873—6.  By  Robert  Giffen. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GIORGIONE.  By  Walter  II.  Pater. 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  M.  THIERS.  By  the  late  Nassau  W.  Sen  for. 
MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEALTH.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


THE  LIFE  of  COUNT  CAVOUR.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  by  M.  Charles  de  Mazade.  Demy  Svo.  lGs. 


Immediately,  demy  Svo.  15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF 

MADAME  DE  STAAL  DE  LAUNAY. 

Written  by  HERSELF. 

Translated  by  SELINA  BATHURST. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBUSHF.US  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


43  Fleet  Street. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  PRINTERS’  PUBLICATIONS. 


PtEVISED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  The 

AUTHORISED  VERSION,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and 
carefully  revised  ;  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Sections  ;  with  Supplementary 
Notes,  References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Chronological  Tables, 
and  Maps.  Svo.  leather,  10s.  6d. ;  turkey  morocco,  15s. 

Also,  price  5s. 

REVISED  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Separate  from  the  Old  Testament. 

”  Where  ehange  has  been  manifestlyneedcd.it  has  been  applied  for  the  most  part,  in  our 
judgment,  with  adequate  skill  and  discretion.”— Saturday  Review,  September  15. 

VARIOUS  READING  and  RENDERING 

BIBLE.  (AUTHORISED  VERSION,  with  Foot  Notes.)  Cloth,  15s. ; 
leather,  18s. ;  morocco,  25s. 

N.B. — This  work  enables  persons  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  any  changes  that  have  been 
propo.-ed,  or  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  in  the  Text  or  in  its  Translation,  by 
giving  the  Authorities  for  any  change. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

105th  Thousand.  From  5s.  Gd  to  18s.  Five  sizes;  Complete  Concordance, 
Index,  Tables,  Maps,  &c. 


Ready  this  day,  1  vol.  demy  Svo.  pp.  472,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SURVIVAL,  with  an  APOLOGY  for 

SCEPTICISM.  _ 

REMINGTON  &  CO.,  5  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Demy  Svo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streeter.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stone,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Bough  State. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALE,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.  i 
Or  of  the  Author,  18  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


AUGUSTIN  COCHIN.  By  Count  de  Falloun, 

of  the  French  Academy.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Augustus  Craven. 
Large  crown  Svo.  9s. 


CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  By  John 

Morley.  Second  Series.  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — Robespierre— 
Turgot — Death  of  Mr.  Mill — Mr.  Mill  on  Religion — On  Popular  Culture — 
Macaulay.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 


SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  and  SEA-FISHING 

TRIPS,  at  Home  and  on  the  Continent.  By  “  Wildflower,”  “  Snapshot.’’ 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  [In  October. 


CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.  By  W.  W.  Story. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Uniform  with  “  Boba  di  Boma.” 


GREY  ABBEY.  By  Old  Calabar,  Author 

of  “Jack  Blake,”  “  Over  Tarf  and  Stubble,”  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  [This  day . 


ROTHERY  SELFERT,  Q.C.  By JohnOllive, 

Author  of  “  A  Wooing  of  At6.”  3  vols.  [77«\s  day. 


CHAPMAN  &  IIALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY"  MB.  K.  D.  BLACKMOKB. 


This  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols. 

EREMA; 

.  Or,  My  Father’s  Sin. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  & c.  &c. 
LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Just  published,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  EDITION  (THE  TWENTY-SECOND)  OF 

MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Bevised,  and  contains  some 
important  simplifications  and  additions. 


“ 1  have  been  trying  my  best  to  induce  schools  generally  to  study  Mr.  Mason’s  Grammars. 

. Their  superiority  over  most  ot  the  grammars  in  ordinary  use  is  to  my  mind  most 

striking  and  undeniable.  —Report  of  E.  H.  R.  Rice-  W IGGIN,  Esq.,  11. M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 


LONDON  s  GEOBGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YOBK  STEEET,  COVENT  GAEDEN. 
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GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  it  SONS' 

List  of  Announcements  for  the  coming  Season. 


TIEE  WORKS  of  W.  II.  PRESCOTT.  New  and  Revised 

Edition,  with  all  the  Additional  Notes  by  Kirk,  and  Steel  Portraits,  jC6  Os. 

List  of  the  Volumes,  which  can  also  be  had  separately  : 

TIIE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  THE  SECOND.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERU.  2  vols.  21s. 

TnE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  CHARLES  TIIE  FIFTH.  2  vols.  21s. 
CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  1  vol.  10s.  Gd. 

THE  FOUQUE  LIBRARY.  Containing  the  Four  Seasons, 

Romantic  Fiction,  The  Magic  Ring,  Minstrel  Love,  Tliiodolf  the  Icelander,  and  Wild 
Love.  6  vols.  26s. 


AET  RAMBLES 


m 


Amusements,  &e.  By  Mrs.  Heniiy  Mackarness. 
Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 


THE  SCALP  HUNTERS, 

THE  RIFLE  RANGERS. 

THE  MAROON. 

THE  WHITE  CHIEF. 

TIIE  WILD  HUNTRESS. 

THE  WHITE  GAUNTLET. 
THE  HALF-BLOOD, 

THE  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN. 
LOST  LENORE. 

THE  HUNTER’S  FEAST. 


THE  WOOD  RANGERS. 
THE  TIGER  HUNTER. 
THE  BOY  SLAVES. 

THE  CLIFF  CLIMBERS. 
TIIE  GIRAFFE  HUNTERS. 
AFLOAT  IN  TIIE  FOREST. 
OCEAN  WAIFS. 

TnE  WHITE  SQTTAW. 

THE  FATAL  CORD. 

THE  GUERILLA  CHIEF. 


the  HIGHLANDS  and  ISLANDS  of 


SCOTLAND.  By  John  T.  Reid.  With  150  Sketches  taken  from  Nature  and  drawn 
on  Wood  by  the  Author,  aud  engraved  by  Dulziel  Brothers,  2ls. 

SEYMOUR’S  HUMOROUS  SKETCHES.  Comprising  8G 

Caricature  Etchings.  Illustrated  in  Prose  and  Verse  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  2is. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of  FLOWER  and  SONG.  With 

Selections  from  the  Poets,  and  Page  Illustrations  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans, 
price  15s. 

HEADS  of  the  PEOPLE;  or,  Portraits  of  the  English.  Drawn 

by  Kenny  Meadows.  With  Descriptive  Sketches  by  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Don; las 
J  eh  hold,  Mrs.  Gore.  William  Howitt,  Leman  Rede,  Nimrod,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
and  Others.  2  vols.  with  110  Illustrations,  15s. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE.  New  Drawing-Room 

Edition,  witli  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  Ids.  Gd. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New 

Edition,  with  the  Author's  Notes  and  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Red  Line  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

POETS’  CORNER :  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  greatest 

British  Poets.  With  Biographical  Sketches.  Red  Line  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

NAOMI ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  Webb. 

New  Edition,  reprinted  from  larger  type,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

MOTHER  GOOSE’S  NURSERY  RHYMES  and  FAIRY 

TALES.  With  400  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK:  a  Manual  of  Exercises, 


With  many  Illustrations  and 


With 


ROUTLEDQE'S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  for  1878. 

Full-page  Plates  and  Coloured  Illustrations.  6s. 

THE  SECRETS  of  CONJURING;  or,  How  to  Become  a 

Wizard.  By  Robert  IIoudin.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Processor 
Hoffmann.  Illustrated,  Gs. 

RECORDS  of  the  CHASE,  and  SPORTING  ANECDOTES. 

By  Cecil.  Price  5s. 

LITTLE  WIDEAWAKE  for  1878:  a  Story  Book  for  Good 

Children.  By  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  Witli  400  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
5s.  And  in  boards,  3s. 

MOTHER  GOOSE’S  FAIRY  TALES :  a  complete  Collection 

of  Popular  Fairy  Tales.  With  200  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  5s.  And  in  boards,  3s. 

LITTLE  BLUE  BELL’S  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  400  Bins- 

trations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  J.  D.  Watson,  Harrison  Weir,  aud  other  Artists,  5s. 
And  in  boards,  3s. 

LITTLE  LAYS  for  LITTLE  FOLK.  Selected  by  John  G. 

Watts.  Illustrated  by  W.  Small,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  R.  Barnes,  arid  others,  5s.  And  in 
boards,  3s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  PICTURE  BOOK  of  BIRDS.  With  300 

Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  5s.  And  in  boards,  3s. 

THE  BOYS  of  WESTONBURY.  By  the  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Cooper,  5s. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Selected  and  Revised  for  Family 

Use.  With  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates,  5s. 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  With  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours 

by  Kronheim,  5s. 

LEILA.  By  Miss  A.  F.  Tytler.  Containing  “  Leila ;  or,  the 

Island  Leila  in  England  ’’—and  “  Leila  at  Home.”  With  9  Illustrations,  5s. 

TIIE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Illustrations  of  Flowers, 

designed  by  W.  Foster,  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  18mo.  cloth,  5s. 

EOUT  LEDGE’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. — New  Volumes. 

NAPIER’S  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  PENINSULAR  WAR.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Vol.  I.  1807—1810.  Vol.  II.  1810—1812.  Each  3s.  Gd. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  3s.  Gd.  JUVENILES.— New  Volumes. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  HOLIDAY  ALBUM  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  190  Page  Pictures. 
LILY’S  DRAWING-ROOM  BOOK.  With  3S0  Engravings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
WILD  LOVE  ;  and  other  Tales.  By  De  la  Motte  FOUQU1S. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROLANDO.  By  Annie  Bowman. 

BRAVE  LITTLE  HEART.  By  E.  Edwards.  With  24  Illustrations. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  COLOURED  REWARD  BOOKS.— New 

Volumes.  With  Full-page  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim  and  Leighton, 
each  3s.  Gd. 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN. 

HEROINES  OF  HISTORY. 

HEROINES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE. 

OUR  LITTLE  SUNBEAM'S  PICTURE  BOOK.  By  Mrs. 

Semple  Garrett.  Printed  in  large  type  for  Young  Children,  with  about  150  Illustra¬ 
tions,  3s.  Gd.  And  in  boards,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  PRINCE  of  the  HOUSE  of  DAVID.  Post  8vo.  with 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID’S  NOVELS.  New  Editions,  fcp. 

8vo.  fancy  boards,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  “  Railway  Library,”  each  2s. 


THE  STORY  of  AVIS.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Gates  Ajar.” 

Price  2s.  (Copyright.) 

LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

SEASON  1877—8. 

THE  MANUAL  of  DATES.  By  Townsend. 

Fifth  Edition,  entirely  Re-composed.  Edited  by  Frederick  Martin,  Editor 
of  “  The  Statesman’s  Year-Book,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  1,100,  half-bound,  18s. 

WILDCAT  TOWER  :  a  Book  for  Boys.  By 

G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  Crown  Svo- 
fully  Illustrated,  gilt  edges,  (is. 

PEPPER’S  CYCLOPAEDIC  SCIENCE 

SIMPLIFIED.  Entirely  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised  to  Present  Date- 
Crown  8vo.  with  new  Illustrations,  &c.  gilt  and  gilt  edges.  9s. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  A  New 

Translation,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pauli.,  from  the  Original  Edition.  Square  crown 
Svo.  with  numerous  choice  Illustrations,  pp.  640,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 
WAKNE'S  “  VICTORIA  GIFT  ”  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  640,  gilt,  5s. 

THE  WELCOME  VISITOR.  (“Aunt Louisa’s 

Gift  Books.”)  20  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptive  Letterpress- 
Deiny  4to.  gilt,  5s. 

DITTO,  mounted  on  linen,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 
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Eton.  Mrs.  Greene.  Small  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 
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Svo.  with  3o0  Original  Illustrations,  Coloured  Plates,  Anatomical  Drawings,. 
Lc.  pp.  730,  half  bound,  21s. 

THE  ARUNDEL  POETS.  Under  this  dis- 

tinctive  title  will  be  issued,  from  time  to  time,  Choice  Editions  of  the  Poets, 
elegantly  printed  on  a  special  thin  paper  and  a  Red-line  Border.  Small  demy 
Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  red  under  gold  edges,  bevelled  boards,  &c» 
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MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New  Edition. 
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Poets.”)  Square  crown  Svo.  with  100]  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt  and 
gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. ;  morocco,  16s. 

SPORTS  in  MANY  LANDS— EUROPE  and 

ASIA,  &ic.  By  “  The  Old  Shekarry.”  Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  gilt 
edges,  6s. 

SPORTS  in  MANY  LANDS— AFRICA  and 

AMERICA.  By  “  The  Old  Shekakry.”  Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 

OLD  PICTURES  in  a  NEW  FRAME.  By 

Douglas  Straight.  (“  Victoria  Gift  Books.”)  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated,  gilt, 
price  5s. 

MARTIN  NOBLE  ;  or,  a  London  Boy’s  Life. 

By  F.  Watts.  (“  Hopeful  Enterprise  Library.”)  Small  crown  Svo.  fully 
Illustrated,  gilt,  3s.  (id. 

FAIR  ELSE,  DUKE  ULRICH,  &c.  By  the 

Author  of  “  On  the  Edge  of  the  Storm.”  (“  Lansdowne  Novels  and  Tales.”) 
Small  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Illustrations,  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

KING  JIETEL’S  DAUGHTER  ;  or,  the  Fair 
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fcp.  8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

THE  GIRL’S  HOME  BOOK.  Edited  by 

Mrs.  Valentine.  A  Book  for  Young  Girls.  Square  crown  8vo,  fully  Illus¬ 
trated,  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  YOUNG  WOMAN’S  BOOK:  a 

Gathering  of  Useful  Information  in  Household  Matters,  Taste,  Duties,  Study, 
&c.  With  Practical  Illustrations.  (“  Popular  Handy  Manuals.”)  Crown 
8vo.  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 


THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS.  With 
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gilt  and  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. ;  morocco  elegant,  8s. 
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FORTHCOMING  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


UNDER  the  BALKANS :  Notes  of  a  Yisit  to  the  District  of 


Pliilippopolis  in  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Gs. 


By  R.  JASPER  MORE. 


With  a  Map  of  the  Country  adjacent  to  Pliilippopolis,  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

[Just  ready. 


rpiIE  PRINCIPLES  of  THERAPEUTICS.  By  Joseph  Kidd, 

M.D. 

I-TYGIENE  and  the  LAWS  of  HEALTH.  By  Professor 

AJ-  CORFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon.) 

A  CCIDENTS  in  MINES  :  their  Causes  and  Prevention.  By 

ALAN  BAGOT,  Mining  Engineer. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

TO  APPEAR  SHORTLY. 

CPECTRUM  ANALYSIS.  By  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lock y i;i:, 
rTMIE  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  SEA.  By 

W.  B.  CARPENTER,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

OMIE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  the  EXACT  SCIENCES 

EXPLAINED  to  the  NON-MATHEMATICAL.  By  Professor  W.  KINGDON 
CLIFFORD.  M.A. 

THE  BRAIN  as 

H.  CHARLTON  BASTIAN, 


an  ORGAN  of  MIND.  By 

M.D.,  F.R.S. 


TTISTORY  of  the  EVOLUTION  of  MAN.  By  Professor 

ERNST  HAECKEL. 

rriIE  SUPERNATURAL  in  NATURE.  A  Verification  by 

-**-  F rep.  T  Ise  of  Science. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

J^NGLISH  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Professor  Tn.  Ribot. 


NEVy  EDITION. 

JJALLECK’S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW, 


Edited  hy  Sir 


S1IERSTON  BAKER,  Bart.  2  vols. 

l^CONOMY  of  CONSUMPTION :  a  Study  in  Political  Economy. 

-*-1  By  R.  J.  MOFFAT. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  FENIAN  CONSPIRACY : 

A  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By  JOHN  RUTHERFORD.  2  vols. 


'THE  HISTORY  and  DOCTRINES  of  IRVINGISM.  Bv  the 

Rev.  E.  MILLER.  2  vols. 

T  IFE  of  WICLIF.  By  Gerhard  Victor  Lechler.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  PETER  LORIMER,  D.D.,  Author  of  “John  Knox.” 

1NJICCOLO  MACHIAVELLI  and  his  TIMES.  By  Professor 

VILLARI.  Translated  by  LINDA  VILLARI. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

/Y II ARLES  KINGSLEY'S  LETTERS  and  MEMORIES  of 

his  LIFE.  Edited  by  his  WIFE.  2  vols.  with  2  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  Illus¬ 
trations  on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting,  36s. 

THIRD  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

1XTRS.  GILBERT  (formerly  Ann  Taylor),  AUTOBIOGRA- 

-^-’A  PHY  and  MEMORIALS  of.  1  vol. 

QIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Author’s 

Edition,  in  5  volumes. 

Volume  I.  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  {.Just  ready. 

1YTEW  READINGS  and  RENDERINGS  of  SHAKESPEARE. 

D  By  H.  HALFORD  VAUGHAN. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

CHAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art.  By 

Professor  EDWARD  DO WDEN.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

rPENNYSON’S  IIAROLD.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

A  ***  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  Tennyson’s  Complete  Works.  {Just  ready. 

r  TENNYSON'S  IIAROLD.  32mo.  cloth  limp,  3s.;  cloth 

extra,  4s. 

***  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  Miniature  Edition  of  Tennyson’s  Complete  Works.  {Just  ready. 

TENNYSON  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Edited  hy 

EMILY  SIIAKSPEAR.  In  a  variety  of  Bindings.  32mo.  sewed.  Is.  6d.  :  limp 
cloth,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  3s.  {Immediately. 

GTUDIES  in  TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS.  By  Henry  Elsdale. 

^  [.Shortly. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  AESCHYLUS.  Translated  into 

A  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  MORSIIEAD.  [ Immediately , 

T  ONDON  LYRICS.  By  Frederick  Locker.  New  and  Cheaper 

A-i  Edition. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

J^YRICS  of  LOVE.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

HOME  SONGS  for  QUIET  HOURS.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 

R.  H.  BAYNES. 

THIRD  EDITION,  just  published. 

TRIE  EPIC  of  HADES.  By  the  Author  of  “  Songs  of  Two 

A  Worlds.”  Fcft.  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

“  The  4  Epic  of  Hades’  is,  as  I  view  it,  another ’gem  added  to  the  wealth  of  the 
poetry  of  our  language.”— Mr.  Bright’s  Speech  on  Cobden. 

**  Will  live  as  a  poem  of  permanent  power  and  charm.”— Spectator. 
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Royal  4 to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards. 

AVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE,  in  Algiers 

and  Tunis.  By  Lieut.-Col.  R.  L.  PLAYFAIR.  With  numerous  Facsimile  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  in  Photogravure,  now  first  published. 

BURMA,  PAST  and  PRESENT,  with  Personal  Reminiscences 

of  the  Country.  By  Major-General  ALBERT  FYTCIIE,  C.S.I.,  late  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner  of  British  Burma. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

LARGE  and  SMALL  GAME  of  BENGAL  and  the 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES  of  INDIA.  By  Captain  J.  H.  BALDWIN.  F.Z.S., 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  21s.  {Immediately. 

rriIE  ASIATIC  PROVINCES  of  RUSSIA  (Caucasus, 

A  Orenburg,  and  Turkestan) :  a  Military  and  Geographical  Study.  By  Lieut.  HUGO 
STIJMM.  Translated  from  the  German  by  HENRY-  AUSTIN  LEE,  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

T  UTTERS  from  RUSSIA.  By  Count  Von  Moltke.  Trans- 

lated  by  Mrs.  NAPIER. 

GTIRRING  TIMES;  or,  Jerusalem  Consular  Records.  By 

the  late  JAMES  FINN,  M.R.A.S.  With  Preface  by  Vieountess  STRANGFORD. 
NEW  EDITION,  2  vols. 

ALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  the  Misses  Horner.  Crown 

8vo.  Vol.  I.  CHURCHES,  STREETS,  and  PALACES.  10s.  fid. 

Vol.  II.  PUBLIC  GALLERIES  and  MUSEUMS.  5s.  {Just  ready. 

RAMID  FACTS  and  FANCIES.  By  James  Bonwick, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Tasmanian  Lily.”  {Shortly. 
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rPIIE  DUTIES  of  the  GENERAL  STAFF.  Vol.  I.  By 

A  YON  SCI  IELLENDORF.  Translated  bv  Lieutenant  llAltE. 
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VON  SCI  IELLENDORF.  Translated  by  Lieutenant  1IARE. 

T OTES  on  CAVALRY"  TACTICS.  Bv  a  Cavalry  Officer. 


rriIE  TRUE  STORY  of  the  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  By 

His  Eminence,  Cardinal  MANNING. 

A  LL  SAINTS’  DAY,  and  other  SERMONS.  By  the  late 

Rev.  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

FOURTH  EDITION. 

PRAYERS,  with  a  DISCOURSE  on  PRAYER.  By  George 

A  DAWSON,  M.A.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 

rT'IIE  FIGIIT  of  FAITH :  a  New  Volume  of  Sermons.  By 

A  the  Rev.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  {How  ready. 

rriIE  STORY  of  RELIGION  in  ENGLAND.  By  Brooke 

iiekford. 

rPIIE  GOSBEL  of  HOME  LIFE.  By  Mark  Evans,  Author 

A  of  ”  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use.” 

Q  ALVATOR  MUNDI ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men  ? 

^  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  COX.  Price  5s.  {Immediately. 

(HASTLE  BLAIR :  a  Story  of  Youthful  Lives.  Bv  Flora 

L.  SHAW. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOB.  THE  YOUNG. 

V  WELL-SPENT  LIVES:  a  Series  of  Modern  Biographies. 

V  V  By  HERBERT  EDMONDS. 

V>LESSING  and  BLESSED.  By  Mrs.  Cx.  S.  Reaney,  Author 

A-*  of  “  Waking  and  Working,”  &c. 

F) IX IF/S  ADVENTURES.  By  N.  R.  D’Anvees,  Author  of 

A  “  Little  Minnie’s  Troubles.” 

QIIILDREN’S  TOYS. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

rpiIE  LITTLE  WONDERHORN.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

WORTH  WAITING  FOR.  By  the  Author  of  “Half-a- 

*  *  T)ny.pn  Dn.n  filters 3  vols. 


1YTARGARET  CIIETWYND:  a  Novel.  By  Susan  Morley. 

A*  A  3  vols.  {In.  October. 

A  NOBLE  QUEEN.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. 

■UA  3  vols. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

0FF  the  SKELLIGS.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

TJERMAN  AGHA:  an  Eastern  Narrative.  By  W.  Gifford 

A  A  PA  LG  RAVE. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

J>LUE  BOSES;  or,  Helen  Malinofskas  Marriage. 


SECOND  EDITION,  just  published. 


rTIIE  CRIMEA  and  TRANSCAUCASIA.  By  J.  Buchan- 

A  TELFER,  F.R.G.S.,  Commander  It.N.  2  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Map,  3Gs. 

“Volumes  replete  with  valuable  matter  in  great,  variety.”— Saturday  Review. 

‘‘Important  and  substantially  interesting  contributions  to  works  on  Caucasia.”— A cademy. 
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THE  WAR. 

IT  seems  probable  that  no  decisive  event  will  occur  in 
Bulgaria  until  the  compaign  is  interrupted  by  winter. 
The  continued  attacks  on  Plevna  are  apparently  purpose¬ 
less,  for  even  the  capture  of  the  entrenched  camp  would 
produce  little  practical  advantage  as  long  as  Osman  Pasha 
has  a  safe  line  of  retreat  to  Sofia.  The  statement  that 
General  Todleben  has  prepared  plans  for  a  regular  siege 
may  perhaps  be  only  published  in  explanation  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  direct  assault.  If  a  great 
engineer  has  really  determined  on  a  formal  siege,  he  must 
have  some  reason  for  the  enterprise ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  policy  of  treating  Plevna  as  if  it 
were  a  regular  fortress.  The  final  occupation  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  by  the  Allies  gave  them  possession  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  fortress  and  port;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  naval 
blockade,  it  involved  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet. 
Plevna  is  merely  a  certain  area  of  land  which  happened  to 
oiler  facilities  for  the  construction  of  earthworks.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  value  of  the  position,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  taken  before  the  winter.  On  the 
right  flank  of  the  invading  army  Mehemet  Ali  has  found 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  a  decisive  movement,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his  successor  will  be  more 
fortunate.  In  surrendering  his  command  at  Biela  the 
Czarewitch  has  probably  satisfied  himself  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  formidable  attack.  Suleiman  Pasiia,  who 
might  perhaps  have  enabled  AIehemet  Ali  to  bring  superior 
forces  into  the  field,  persisted  to  the  last  in  his  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  positions  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  with  no 
useful  result  except  the  detention  of  General  Radetzky’s 
troops  in  his  front.  In  Armenia  the  Turkish  commanders 
are  revictualling  Kars,  in  anticipation  perhaps  of  a  Russian 
blockade  during  the  winter.  During  the  present  week 
serious  fighting  has  been  renewed  in  Armenia,  but  no  cer¬ 
tain  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  vague  and  con¬ 
flicting:  accounts  which  have  been  received.  As  the 
assailants,  the  Russians  have  thus  far  failed  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia;  and,  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
may  retrieve  their  disasters  in  the  next  campaign,  they 
have  incurred  heavy  loss  and  enormous  expense.  The 
resources  of  the  Turkish  Government  must  have  been 
heavily  sti’ained  ;  and  their  supplies  of  men  and  money 
cannot  be  inexhaustible.  An  able  military  writer  has 
lately  shown  that  the  Turkish  generals  have  in  almost  all 
cases  failed  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  enemy.  There 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  disposition  in  England  to  exagge¬ 
rate  successes  which  were  at  first  wholly  unexpected ; 
and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  Turks  estimate  too 
highly  the  partial  successes  which  they  have  obtained. 
Their  indifference  to  English  opinion  is  the  natural 
result  of  increased  confidence  in  their  own  strength, 
and  of  the  certainty  that  they  have  no  aid  to  expect  from 
England.  Influence  of  one  Government  over  another  can 
only  be  maintained  by  hope  or  fear.  A  year  ago  Lord 
Derby  was  reminded  that  his  peremptory  demands  on  the 
Porte  would  be  ineffective  unless  they  were  backed  either 
by  promises  or  threats.  The  appointment  of  Chefket 
Pasha  to  a  militai-y  command  in  Bulgaria  is  probably 
intended  as  a  deliberate  defiance  of  the  counsels  and 
warnings  of  the  English  Government.  Nothing  is  gained 
or  lost  at  the  moment  by  a  slight  to  a  Power  which  is 
neither  an  enemy  nor  a  friend. 

In  selecting  winter  quarters  the  Russians  will  be  seriously 
embarrassed  by  tho  necessity  or  duty  of  protecting  the 


Bulgarians,  who,  under  cover  of  their  presence,  have  offered 
deadly  provocation  to  the  Turks.  The  Emperor's  honour 
and  generosity  will  be  deeply  concerned  in  securing  his 
clients  against  the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudent 
haste.  The  appointment  of  Prince  Tcherkassky  and  of 
other  civilians  to  administer  the  government  of  Bulgaria 
was  unnecessary  and  premature.  The  Christian  population 
naturally  deemed  themselves  secure  in  the  protection  of 
the  Russian  Government  when  it  provided  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  administration  of  territory  which  was  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  conquered.  It  is  now  said  that  Tirnova,  which  had 
been  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  not  to  be 
included  in  the  positions  held  by  the  invading  army  during 
the  winter.  There  is  little  prospect  of  a  mitigation  of  the 
intolerable  sufferings  which  have  resulted  from  an  un¬ 
necessary  war.  Those  who  encouraged  the  Russian  enter¬ 
prise  are,  as  might  bo  expected,  anxious  to  disclaim  the 
responsibility  of  the  slaughter  perpetrated  in  the  war  and 
of  the  accompanying  outrages.  Mr.  Gladstone  assured 
the  Liberals  at  Nottingham  that  all  the  evils  which  have 
occurred  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  Government 
had  adopted  a  policy  which  lie  supposes  himself  to  have 
recommended.  He  holds  that  the  English  fleet,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  contingents,  ought  to  have  occu¬ 
pied  the  narrow  seas,  so  as  to  intercept  all  intercourse 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  maintenance 
of  the  blockade  until  all  the  reforms  demanded  of  the 
Porte  had  been  conceded,  would,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
opinion,  have  produced  immediate  submission.  At  the 
worst,  the  war  which  might  have  ensued  would  have  been 
short  in  duration  and  certain  in  its  result.  It  would  then, 
it  seems,  have  been  unnecessary  for  a  Russian  army  to 
cross  the  Danube ;  and,  indeed,  the  loss  of  lifo  which  has 
occurred  may  be  attributed  to  the  English  Government 
because  it  rejected  Air.  Gladstone’s  advice,  which  was  in 
fact  never  given. 

Lord  Derby’s  refusal  to  concur  in  the  joint  action 
vaguely  proposed  by  the  three  Imperial  Governments  was 
earlier  in  time  than  the  Bulgarian  outrages.  Nothing  had 
then  happened  to  justify  coercive  measures  against  Turkey 
which  might  not  have  furnished  a  reason  for  similar  inter¬ 
ference  when  Air.  Gladstone  was  at  tho  head  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  when  he  renewed  in  1871  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  It  is  true  that  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Herze¬ 
govina,  probably  stimulated  by  foreign  intrigues  ;  but  it  is 
a  novel  doctrine  that  a  State  may  declare  war  against  a 
Government  which  it  has  undertaken  to  protect,  merely 
because  the  proposed  victim  is  embarrassed  by  internal 
difficulties.  Air.  Gladstone’s  naval  war  or  blockade  would 
have  been  a  strange  result  of  the  insurrection.  If  he  means 
that  the  concerted  pressure  on  Turkey  should  have  been 
applied  after  the  Bulgarian  disturbances,  he  commits  him¬ 
self  to  the  theory  that  domestic  misgovernment  may  bo  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Turkish  Government  was  morally  responsible  for  crimes 
which  it  has  since  declined  to  punish  ;  but  it  would  be  in¬ 
convenient  to  apply  Mr.  Gladstone’s  rule  to  Russia,  which 
has  permitted  outrages  almost  equally  atrocious  on  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  infamous  treatment  of  Jewish 
fugitives  by  some  of  the  liberated  Christians  would  have 
been  unpardonable  even  if  it  had  borne  the  character  of 
retaliation  ;  but  the  sufferers  belonged,  like  the  Christians 
themselves,  to  a  subject  race,  nor  had  they  either  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  or  the  inclination  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  barbarous 
vengeance.  It  would  be  absurd  to  excuse  the  atrocities  of 
last  year  because  they  have  since  been  imitated.  The 
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present  question  is  whether  such  crimes  constitute  a  case 
of  war  against  the  Government  which  instigates  or  permits 
them.  The  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
expresses,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  concur  in  an 
intervention  which  would  almost  certainly  have  resulted 
in  war. 

Some  of  the  Correspondents  who  write  from  the  seat  of 
war  appear  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  events 
and  probabilities  of  the  campaign.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  place 
reliance  on  the  discrimination  of  a  passionate  partisan  who 
is  more  Russian  than  the  Russians  themselves.  One  ot  the 
military  Correspondents  of  the  Times,  not  satisfied  with 
recognizing  the  undoubted  bravery  of  the  Russian  troops, 
asserts  that  to  every  private  the  contest  is  a  Holy  War, 
and  that  the  Russian  soldier  prefers  the  Emperor’s  honour 
to  his  own  life.  The  writer  has  probably  never  spoken 
to  a  Russian  soldier,  nor  can  be  have  any  means  of 
appreciating  his  sentiments.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  same  enthusiast  sees  in  Plevna  another  Metz,  al¬ 
though  Metz  was  effectually  surrounded,  and  although  a 
large  convoy  reached  Plevna  last  week  almost  without  op¬ 
position.  Credulous  admirers  of  Russia  are  again  assured 
that  there  is  still  time  to  reach  Adrianople  by  way  ol  Sofia 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  It  is,  in  truth,  not  im¬ 
probable  that  within  a  few  days  the  arrival  of  the  Guards 
may  encourage  the  Russian  generals  to  attempt  a  new 
attack  on  Plevna;  but  the  attempt  may  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  fail,  and  even  if  Osman  Pasua  is  compelled  to 
retreat,  his  army  will  stillstand  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  advance 
on  Adrianople.  General  Todleben’s  presence  will  supply 
any  deficiency  in  engineering  skill ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Russian  strategy  has  become  more 
skilful  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  the  tine  feelings 
of  soldiers  compensate  for  the  incapacity  of  their  com¬ 
manders,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Turkish  private  also 
may  regard  the  war  on  his  own  side  as  holy,  and  that  he 
may  prefer  his  religion,  if  not  the  honour  of  the  Sultan,  to 
his  own  life. 


FRANCE. 

rjpiIE  French  Ministry  seem  resolved  to  get  rid  at  any 
Jb  cost  of  the  discredit  of  being  Orleanist  in  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  The  party  which  is  historically  associated  with 
the  Citizen  King  has  often  been  taunted  with  its  bourgeois 
ways  of  thinking.  An  appeal  to  the  country  was  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  Orleanist  vocabulary  for  an  appeal  to  the 
shopkeepers.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  perhaps  besought 
M.  DE  Fourtou  to  take  care  that  this  stigma  shall  no  longer 
attach  to  his  friends.  At  all  events  M.  de  Fourtou  has 
rendered  the  Duke  this  service,  whether  it  has  been  asked 
for  or  not.  If  there  is  any  consistent  purpose  to  be  traced 
throughout  the  recent  acts  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  irritating  and  inconveniencing  retail 
traders.  The  last  thing  that  an  unpopular  English 
Minister  would  think  of  doing  would  be  to  declare  war 
against  “  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.”  It  is  the  first  thing  that 
occurred  to  M.  de  Fourtou.  Muchas  Mr.  Cross  may  dislike 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  views  on  the  Eastern  question,  he  would 
never  dream  of  disputing  his  right  to  share  with  the  last 
Derby  winner  the  honours  of  an  illustrated  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief.  When  M.  Thiers  is  raised  to  the  same  dignity, 
M.deFourtou  is  at  once  on  the  alert.  The  enterprising  shop¬ 
keeper  who  thought  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  the 
national  mourning  is  now  perhaps  drying  his  tears  on  the 
bulk  of  a  stock  which  this  energetic  Minister  has  made 
unsaleable.  We  say  “  perhaps,”  because  there  is  another 
possibility  which  would  leave  the  vendor  with  no  tears  to 
wipe  away.  It  may  be  that  the  handkerchiefs  which  he 
thought  to  sell  publicly  and  cheaply  he  is  now  selling 
privately  at  a  figure  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tribution  rather  than  to  the  cost  of  production.  A  seditious 
pocket-handkerchief  may  have  charms  for  young  and  ardent 
Republicans  which  would  be  wanting  if  the  handkerchief  in 
question  could  be  bought  like  any  other.  We  may  be  certain, 
however,  that  even  if  the  trade  in  pocket-handkerchiefs  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  very  measure  which  M.  de  Fourtou 
intended  for  its  destruction,  the  tradei's  are  none  the  better 
disposed  towards  him.  They  may  profit  by  what  he  has  i 
done,  but  they  judge  him  by  what  he  has  meant  to  do.  It 
is  the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  booksellers.  Literature  is 
not  so  thriving  in  a  French  provincial  town  that  a  book¬ 
seller  can  be  indifferent  to  the  chance  of  selling  a  political 


pamphlet ;  but  M.  de  Fourtou  has  discovered  a  law  under 
which  the  exposure  of  such  a  pamphlet  is  an  invasion  of 
the  majesty  of  the  administration.  Here,  again,  the  for¬ 
bidden  wares  may  be  more  briskly  disposed  ot  than  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  take  their  ehance  in  a  window ;  but 
the  bookseller  will  not  love  the  Minister  any  the  better 
because  he  has  been  able  to  defeat  him. 

The  thing  that  is  so  puzzling  about  this  policy  is 
the  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion  which  it  betrays 
in  those  who  have  devised  it.  There  are  certain 
positive  disadvantages  connected  with  it.  M.  DE  Fourtou 
himself  cannot  expect  to  be  popular  with  the  tradesmen 
with  whose  business  he  interferes.  Doubtless  he  has 
counted  the  cost,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
hatred  of  the  classes  who  sell  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs  is  worth  incurring  in  consideration 
of  the  gain  of  stopping  the  circulation  ot  unsound  opinions. 
It  is  wonderful  that  he  should  feel  thus  absolutely  sure  of 
really  achieving  this  purpose,  and  still  more  wonderful  that 
he  should  think  such  a  purpose  worth  achieving.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  example,  that  not  a  single  pocket-handkerchief 
with  a  portrait  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  corner  has  been  allowed 
to  pass  the  linendraper’s  threshold,  M.  DE  Fourtou  cannot 
believe  that  those  who  know  enough  about  M.  Thiers  to 
care  to  buy  a  likeness  of  him  will  forget  his  existence 
because  they  are  obliged  to  use  an  unadorned  instead  of 
an  illustrated  pocket-handkerchief.  It  is  not  the  actual 
readers  of  newspapers  alone  that  constitute  the  public 
opinion  of  a  country  ;  it  is  that  much  larger  body  who 
gain  such  views  as  they  have  from  those  who  do  read 
newspapers.  If  M.  de  Fourtou  could  have  suppressed 
the  Journal  des  Debats  or  the  Republique  Franca ise,  he 
might  have  done  a  real  service  to  the  Government. 
But  to  limit  the  sale  of  them  can  avail  little,  be¬ 
cause  the  restriction  necessarily  takes  effect  at  the 
wrong  end.  The  readers  whose  opinions  are  founded 
directly  on  their  favourite  newspaper  go  on  getting 
it  as  regularly,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  conveni¬ 
ently,  as  before.  The  readers  whose  opinions  have  only  an 
indirect  connexion  with  any  particular  journal  are  the  only 
readers  who  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  their  accustomed 
supply.  As  regards  pamphlets,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  circulation  or  their  influence  in  France  is 
more  extensive  than  it  is  in  England,  and  in  that  case  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  single  seat  in  the  Chamber  would 
have  been  lost  or  won  if  every  bookseller  in  France  had 
been  allowed  to  fill  his  windows  with  them  at  his  pleasure. 

The  present  Government  have  a  different  people  to 
deal  with  in  many  respects  from  that  which  the  Imperial 
Government  had  to  deal  with.  The  war,  and  the  political 
conflicts  since  the  war,  have  made  it  impossible  to  secure 
the  same  ready  acceptance  for  any  fiction  with  regard  to  its 
opponents  that  the  Executive  may  choose  to  put  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
peasants  should  feel  the  same  distrust  of  the  Republican 
party  that  he  felt  of  the  Opposition  under  the  Empire.  The 
French  peasant  is  naturally  suspicious.  He  knows  that  he 
has  lived  and  prospered  for  six  years  under  the  Republic, 
and  now  he  hears  that  the  Republic  is  assailed  by  a  Go¬ 
vernment  which  is  reactionary  and  clerical.  Why  should 
he  take  any  part  in  this  attack  P  He  has  no  love  for  titles 
of  nobility  ;  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  list  of  official  candi¬ 
dates  is  far  richer  in  dukes  and  marquesses  than  the  Re¬ 
publican  list  is  no  recommendation  in  his  eyes.  He  is 
Conservative  no  doubt,  and  has  a  rational  affection  for  the 
powers  that  be,  provided  they  have  the  strength  to  keep 
themselves  the  powers  that  be.  But  he  may  reasonably 
feel  uncertain  just  now  as  to  which  are  the  powers  that 
answer  to  this  description.  He  has  heard  of  Royalist 
conspiracies  against  the  Republic  as  long  as  there  has 
been  a  Republic  to  conspire  against.  May  not  the  so- 
called  Government  of  De  Broglies  and  Fouiitous  be  only 
the  latest  form  of  this  conspiracy  ?  What  the  peasant’s 
suspicions  suggest  his  pride  will  probably  confirm.  For 
the  first  time  for  nearly  thirteen  years  he  has  been  told  it 
does  not  matter  which  way  he  votes.  The  Republic  of 
1848  flattered  him;  the  Empire  flattered  him;  the  Re¬ 
public  of  M.  Thiers  flattered  him ;  the  Republic  of  M. 
Gambetta  is  flattering  him  at  this  moment.  Why  should 
he  turn  away  from  all  these  pleasant  speeches,  and  attach 
himself  to  a  Government  which  says  plainly  that  it 
means  to  keep  its  hold  of  power  whether  the  elections 
go  for  it  or  against  it.  If  the  peasant  votes  against 
such  a  Government  as  this  no  harm  can  come  of  it.  He 
will  only  have  dropped  a  scrap  of  paper  into  the  ballot-box, 
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and  if  he  finds  after  all  that  the  Government  is  too  strong 
for  him,  no  one  will  know  that  he  lias  voted  against  it. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  Government  may  not  be  too  strong  for 
him.  More  than  once  since  1S70  it  has  been  said  that  the 
Republic  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  Napoleon  IV. 
or  the  Count  of  Chambord  is  about  to  mount  the  throne. 
But  nothing  has  come  of  all  these  prophecies ;  and  what 
he  hears  now  may  be  only  another  instance  of  the  clerical 
disposition  to  mistake  eager  wishes  for  impending  events. 
If  it  is  so,  he  cannot  be  wrong  in  voting  for  the  Re¬ 
public.  If  it  is  not  so,  no  one  but  himself  will  be  aware  of 
his  error,  and  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  if  anybody  besides 
himself  ever  becomes  aware  of  it. 

Of  course  all  these  speculations  may  prove  false,  and 
Marshal  MacMahon  may  have  a  majority  in  the  new 
Chamber.  All  the  pi’obabilities,  however,  point  the  other 
way,  and  for  once  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  probabili¬ 
ties  are  deceptive.  The  demeanour  of  the  Republican 
party  is  the  demeanour  of  men  who  mean  and  expect  to 
win.  There  is  a  singular  quietness  about  tlicir  proceedings 
which  is  intelligible  on  the  theory  that  it  springs  from  con¬ 
scious  strength,  but  is  hardly  intelligible  on  any  other 
theory.  It  may  be  objected  that  conscious  strength  is  not 
alwa\  s  the  same  thing  as  real  strength,  and  that 
the  Republican  party  may  all  the  time  be  believing 
in  a  result  which  may  never  come  to  pass.  That  is  a  point 
upon  which  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  All  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  set  out  the  several  probabilities  with 
as  little  bias  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  augury  for  the  Re¬ 
publicans  that  they  seem  at  length  to  have  mastered  the 
true  principle  of  party  action.  They  no  longer  insist  upon 
impossible  concords  ;  they  are  ready  to  admit  that  there 
are  wide  differences  among  them,  and  that  they  must  not 
look  for  more  than  a  general  agreement  to  pursue,  and  if 
possible  to  compass,  certain  definite  ends.  In  this  respect 
M.  Louis  Blanc’s  speech  to  the  electors  is  the  most  Parlia¬ 
mentary  that  has  been  delivered  since  the  16th  of  May. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  carried  away  by  M.  Thiers’s  praises 
of  the  late  Chamber.  Indeed  ho  holds  it  to  have  been  but 
a  poor  thing  in  Chambers  ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  flouted  by 
Marshal  MacMahon,  its  merits  might  never  have  been  dis¬ 
covered.  But,  though  it  does  not  do  the  things  which  M. 
Louis  Blanc  wishes  done,  and  though  it  did  many  other 
things  which  he  would  gladly  see  undone,  he  admits  that 
it  is  fighting  against  arbitrary  power,  and  in  that  character 
he  means  to  give  it  his  hearty  support.  Not  so  very  long 
since  the  predecessors  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends 
would  have  beheaded  nine-tenths  of  the  “  363.”  It  is 
certainly  a  change  for  the  better  that  M.  Louis  Blanc  only 
proposes  to  make  use  of  them. 


MB.  LOWE  ON  THE  NEW  REFORM  BILL. 

R.  LOWE’S  essay  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  the 
proposed  new  Reform  Bill  will  perhaps  convince 
many  of  his  political  allies,  if  indeed  they  need  convincing; 
but  it,  will  not  affect  their  pledges  at  the  hustings,  or  their 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  IIartington’s 
adoption  of  the  doctrine  that  the  suffrage  ought  to  be  equal 
and  uniform  sufficed  to  convert  the  whole  Liberal  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Goschen.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  a  momentous  change  of  opinion 
was  the  mere  result  of  deference  to  the  judgment  and 
authority  of  the  Liberal  leader.  Lord  Haetington  has,  by 
prudence,  firmness,  and  undoubted  honesty,  deserved  and 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  party  ;  but  statesmen  with 
whom  he  would  certainly  not  at  present  claim  equality 
have  not  been  obeyed  with  equal  readiness  and  unanimity 
when  they  have  propounded  some  new  political  principle. 
Pitt  was  deserted  by  many  of  his  followers  when 
he  proposed  the  removal  or  diminution  of  Catholic  disabili¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  suicidal  folly  of  breaking  up  the  Conservative 
party  was  not  obvious  enough  to  the  Protectionists  of  1846 
to  deter  them  from  preferring  the  factious  appeals  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  patriotic  counsel 
and  example  of  Peel.  The  extension  of  the  household 
franchise  to  the  counties  may  perhaps  in  its  consequences 
prove  to  be  more  important  than  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  yet  the  Liberal  party  accepted  Lord  Hartington’s 
decision  without  asking  for  even  a  plausible  argument  in 
its  favour.  When  Lord  John  Russell  five-and-twrent.y 
years  ago  proposed  a  new  Reform  Bill  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
freshing  his  waning  popularity,  his  adherents  were  less 
eager  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  their  leader.  The  dis¬ 


content  of  the  Liberals  of  that  time  with  an  unnecessary 
agitation  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  favour  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  took  care  that  there  should  be  no  degradation  of  the 
franchise  in  his  time.  Seven  or  eight  years  have  passed 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  himself  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage ;  but  the  party  which  afterwards  supported  him  in 
many  great  and  difficult  measures  gave  no  response  to  his 
democratic  enthusiasm. 

Lord  Hartington  will  probably  on  some  future  occasion 
explain  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
motion.  In  the  meantime,  the  numerous  members  who 
have  followed  his  example  have  assuredly  not  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  arguments  which  their  leader  neglected  to 
use.  The  motive  of  their  sudden  evolution  has  nothing  to 
do  with  argument  or  with  public  expediency.  It  was 
probably  assumed,  not  without  reason,  that  uniformity 
of  suffrage  would  henceforth  be  an  article  of  the 
Liberal  faith,  to  be  accepted  on  pain  of  political  ex- 
communication.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  of  which  he  is  an  active  member, 
aro  perfectly  consistent  in  promoting  a  measure  which 
tends  to  render  the  Constitution  more  democratic.  Some  of 
them  would  perhaps  approve  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous 
declaration  that  participation  in  human  flesh  and  blood 
constitutes  a  sufficient  title  to  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  Less  extreme  reformers  rightly  perceive 
that  the  proposed  measure  would  diminish  or  destroy  the 
influence  of  education,  of  property,  and  of  rank.  A  few 
may  be  deluded  by  the  conventional  argument  that  a  man 
on  one  side  of  a  hedge  or  a  brook  is  as  good  as  his  neigh¬ 
bour  on  the  other  side,  who  has  perhaps  already  a  right  to 
vote.  The  excuses  by  which  moderate  Liberals  can  have 
reconciled  themselves  to  their  extraordinary  display  of 
docility  are  more  difficult  to  conjecture.  If  they  merelv 
desired  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  their  democratic  allies,  they 
sacrificed  all  pretensions  to  independence.  Their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  indiscreet  haste  betrays  itself  in  some  cases  by 
an  attempt  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  the 
■whole  question  is  of  secondary  importance.  The  active 
promoters  of  uniform  suffrage  understand  better  the  value 
of  the  position  which  is  tamely  evacuated  by  its  natural 
defenders.  With  the  distinction  between  the  borough  and 
the  county  franchise,  small  constituencies  are  destined  to  dis¬ 
appear;  aud  consequently  the  representation  of  minorities, 
for  which  modern  theorists  sometimes  affect  to  provide, 
will  be  permanently  abolished.  The  dominant  multitude 
will  make  short,  work  of  three-cornered  constituencies  and 
other  artificial  contrivances  for  effecting  the  object  which 
has  been  much  better  accomplished  under  the  old  system 
of  varied  representation.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  at  least  the  merit  of  candour 
when  they  avow  the  intention  of  absolutely  excluding  their 
opponents  from  all  share  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
If  the  political  history  of  the  people  of  Laputa  who  ex¬ 
tracted  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  had  been  recorded  by 
Gulliver,  it  would  perhaps  have  appeared  that  they  deduced 
a  representation  of  minorities  from  a  constitution  founded 
on  universal  suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts. 

The  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  essay  forms  in  some 
respects  a  paradoxical  contrast  with  his  moi’e  serious  argu- 
meut.  He  has  apparently  persuaded  himself  that  the 
Liberals  will  be  more  susceptible  to  considerations  of 
immediate  party  interest  than  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  country.  He  therefore  reminds  his  political  friends 
that  at  the  last  election  Lord  Derby’s  leap  in  the  dark 
seemed  to  have  landed  the  Conservatives  on  solid  ground. 
The  next  Parliament  will  show  whether  Mr.  Lowe  is 
justified  in  his  conjecture  that  the  present  Ministers  will 
again  command  a  majority.  He  refers  to  the  paradoxical 
success  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  bold  experiment  as  a  possible 
precedent  for  the  result  of  a  second  change  in  the 
representative  system.  It  was  perhaps  not  worth  while 
to  warn  the  Liberals  who  are  already  pledged  of 
the  danger  of  giving  their  nominal  or  conventional 
adversaries  a  second  triumph.  A  revolutionary  measure 
which  produced  no  worse  result  than  a  Ministry  led  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  would  not  create  profound  alarm. 
Mr.  Lowe’s  speeches  in  the  Reform  debates  of  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  weightier  passages  of  his  present  essay, 
sufficiently  prove  that  his  real  apprehensions  are  directed 
to  perils  more  serious  than  any  which  aro  likely  to  arise 
from  the  existence  of  a  mildly  Conservative  Government. 

The  evils  of  unqualified  democracy  are  not  exaggerated 
respect  for  established  institutions  or  slackness  in  legisla- 
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tion.  As  Mr.  Lowe  justly  complains,  the  advocates  of  a 
more  popular  franchise  almost  uniformly  abstain  from 
appeals  to  history  or  to  recent  experience  ;  yet  an  inaccurate 
mimicry  of  the  English  Constitution  has  covered  the  earth 
with  Assemblies  which,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  have 
not  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Universal  suffrage,  to  which  all  the  arguments  for  the 
household  franchise  in  counties  really  point,  has  been  tried 
in  France,  in  the  German  Empire,  in  the  State  and  Federal 
Legislatures  of  America,  in  the  gi’eat  English  colonies,  and 
from  time  to  time  in  Spain.  After  a  short  trial  universal 
suffrage  was  suppressed  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  under  the  direction  of  M.  Thiers  and  of  all  the 
Liberal  leaders  of  the  time,  because  it  was  found  incom¬ 
patible  with  freedom  and  order.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
ostentatiously  revived  by  Louis  Napoleon,  as  the  basis  of 
a  despotism  which  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Since 
1870  the  experiment  has  been  once  more  tried,  with  results 
which  are  not  yet  apparent.  Prince  Bismarck  founded  the 
Imperial  Parliament  on  universal  suffrage,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  overruling  the  Liberal  majority  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber.  In  Spain,  a  series  of  fantastic  democratic  con¬ 
stitutions  have  never  practically  interfered  with  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  the  central  Government.  Australia  and  Canada 
illustrate  the  contention  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Goschen,  that 
the  multitude  habitually  rejects  the  doctrines  of  economic 
science.  The  Assembly  of  Victoria  has  taken  the  lead  of 
democratic  Parliaments  in  the  Old  and  New  World  by  im¬ 
posing  a  special  and  arbitrary  tax  on  lauded  property  beyond 
a  certain  amount.  The  benighted  monarchies  of  former 
times  levied  taxes  because  they  wanted  money.  Modern 
socialism  uses  taxation  as  an  instrument  for  effecting  the 
economic  changes  which  hud  favour  with  ignorant  and 
envious  majorities.  The  Parliaments  to  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  aspirations  tend  will  find  abundant  employment  in 
providing  for  the  spoliation  of  the  idle  rich,  as  owners  of 
property  are  already  described.  The  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  formed  of 
two  legislative  bodies,  of  which  the  more  poweiful  is  not 
the  direct  product  of  popular  suffrage.  The  constitution 
of  the  Senate  provides  with  almost  excessive  care  for  the 
diversity  of  interests  and  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
Rhode  Island  has  the  same  representation  with  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  and  South  Carolina  balances  Ohio.  The 
Americans  inherit  from  England  adiMiketo  officious  adminis¬ 
tration  or  legislative  interference.  The  prevalence  of  pecu¬ 
niary  corruption  is  partly  a  cause  and  partly  an  effect  ol  the 
absence  of  revolutionary  violence.  The  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  stands  alone  in  its  adherence  to  sound  economic 
principles,  and  in  its  habitual  preference  of  the  public 
good  to  minor  interests.  It  is  probably,  since  Lord 
Hartington’s  decision,  too  late  to  preserve  a  constitution 
of  which  Mr.  Lowe  by  anticipation  composes  the  epitaph. 
The  impending  deterioration  of  the  Parliamentary  system 
will  celebrate  the  victory  of  commonplace,  of  clamour,  and 
of  cant. 


LORD  BLACIIFORD  ON  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

T~  ORD  BLACHFORD’S  long  experience  at  the  Colo- 
JLi  nial  Office  adds  to  the  value  of  an  article  which  he 
has  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  integrity 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  issues  which  are  raised  by  the 
relation  of  the  English  Government  to  the  colonies  derive 
interest  from  their  novelty  as  well  as  from  their  importance. 
No  similar  system  has  been  established  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  The  numerous  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Enxine,  and  the  Mediterranean  were, 
as  a  general  rule,  independent  of  the  metropolitan  States. 
Difficulty  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  the  national  custom  of 
combining  urban  with  political  unity,  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  any  permanent  tie  except  a  connexion 
of  religion  and  sentiment.  The  dominion  of  Athens  or  of 
Sparta  over  dependent  allies  bore  but  an  imperfect  analogy 
to  the  complicated  organization  which  is  now  sometimes 
called  a  Colonial  Empire.  The  supremacy  of  the  dominant 
power  was  maintained  either  by  force  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
political  faction,  and  the  ruling  State  for  the  most  part  had 
no  claim  to  the  character  ot  a  metropolis.  The  Roman 
Empire  in  its  vigorous  days  possessed  a  unity  and  compact¬ 
ness  which  would  be  impossible  in  dominions  separated  some¬ 
times  by  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  The  Spanish 
Government  ruled  absolutely  over  its  wide  South  American 
provinces,  with  the  result  of  rendering  even  their  ultimate 


liberation  unprofitable  to  themselves.  The  nearest  analogy 
to  the  present  state  of  the  English  colonies  is  to  be  found 
in  the  provinces  which  af. erwards  became  the  United 
States.  The  North  American  settlers,  though  they  were 
subject  to  the  English  Crown,  fir  the  most  part  administered 
tlieir  internal  affairs  with  little  interference.  The  Imperial 
regulation  of  trade  was  consistent  with  the  notions  of 
the  time,  and  the  colonists  g’adly  obeyed  the  summons 
of  the  English  Government  to  take  part  in  wars  with 
the  French  whom  they  disliked  as  neighbours  and  rivals, 
and  whose  territories  seemed  likely  to  belong  rather 
to  the  colonists  themselves  than  to  their  English  part¬ 
ners  in  the  contest.  It  was  not  till  the  unfortunate 
adoption  of  the  Stamp  Act  that  the  fundamental  iu- 
compatibility  of  two  conflicting  theories  became  appari  nt 
to  either  party  in  the  quarrel.  When  it  seemed  probable  a 
few  years  ago  that  misunderstandings  of  the  same  kind 
were  likely  to  occur  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
remaining  colonies,  English  politicians  in  general  resolved 
that  the  precedent  of  American  separation  should  not  be 
followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  of  the  American 
war. 

The  determination  not  to  oppose  dismemberment  by 
force  has  not  been  always  cordially  appreciated  by  the 
colonies,  though  they  would  have  bitterly  resented  a 
declaration  of  an  opposite  policy.  More  than  one  states¬ 
man  has  injudiciously  seemed  to  invite  separation  by 
ostentatious  disclaimers  of  any  purpose  of  coercion.  It 
may  be  courteous  to  speed  the  parting  guest,  but  not  to 
tell  him  in  the  middle  of  his  visit  that  he  is  at  liberty  to 
go  as  soon  as  he  likes.  Lord  Blachford’s  contribution  to 
the  controversy  is  suggested  by  a  previous  article  written 
by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  lately  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand. 
Sir  Julius  Vogel  says  that  the  belief  in  future  separation 
has  been  adopted  from  the  mother-country  by  many 
colonists,  and  t  hat  it  sensibly  affects  their  public  conduct. 
He  proposes  that  the  unofficial  announcement  shall  be 
authoritatively  revoked  by  a  declaration  that  any  attempt 
at  disruption  will  be  resisted  by  force.  Nevertheless  a 
former  Minister  of  an  important  colony  wid  not  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  wishing  to  perpetuate  colonial  subordination.  He 
contemplates  the  existence  not  of  great  satellites  moving 
round  a  common  centre,  but  of  equal  members  of  a  per¬ 
manent  system.  A  confederation  is  to  he  established  of 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  with  supreme  power 
over  all  common  affairs,  while  local  Legislatures  will  regu¬ 
late,  as  at  present/internal  administration.  For  some  years 
Great  Britain  would  be  by  far  the  most  important  and 
powerful  member  of  the  Confederacy  ;  but  in  course  of 
time  Australia  and  Canada  will  probably  contain  a  larger 
population,  and  the  centre  of  political  gravity  will  shd't 
accordingly.  There  is,  indeed,  as  Lord  Blachfokd  sugges¬ 
tively  adds,  no  apparent  reason  why,  od  Sir  Julius  Vogel's 
principle,  the  seat  of  Government  should  not  eventually 
be  transferred  from  London  to  Melbourne. 

With  the  purpose  probably  of  amusing  himself  and  his 
readers  rather  ttian  of  serious  refutation,  Lord  Blachfoed 
quotes  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  five  years 
ago  an  elaborate  theory  and  history  of  colonial  policy, 
which  were  probably  constructed  a  few  minutes  before 
they  were  expounded  to  an  admiring  audience.  It.  seems  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  the  opiuion  that  the  grant  of  self- 
government  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Im¬ 
perial  tariff,  by  securities  to  the  people  of  England  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  unappropriated  lands,  and  by  a  code 
defining  the  liabilities  of  common  defence.  Mr.  Disraeli 
added  that  “there  has  been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so 
“subtle,  supported  with  so  much  energy,  and  carried  on 
“  with  so  much  ability  and  acumen,  as  the  attempts  of 
“  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.” 
It  is  convenient  to  use  the  designation  which  belonged  to 
the  eminent  speaker  at  the  time,  because  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  holds  the  opinions  which 
then  seemed  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  suit  the  occasion.  It  would 
he  as  necessary  to  prove  that  a  seat  was  nob  given  to  the 
University  of  London  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Mr.  Lowe  as 
to  refute  the  charge  against  an  adverse  party  of  having,  for 
no  conceivable  reason,  systematically  pursued  the  design 
of  dismembering  the  Empire.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
probably  opinions  of  his  own,  which  he  carefully  keeps 
to  himself.  The  generalizations  which  he  extemporizes  at 
public  meetings  are  made  to  provoke  a  cheer,  and  to  be 
forgotten  first  of  all  by  the  orator  himself.  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon’s  administration,  and  not  a  casual  speech,  affords 
the  key  to  Lord  Beaconsfjeld’s  policy.  He  is  fortunately 
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happier  in  his  selection  of  colleagues  than  in  his  enunciation 
of  general  propositions. 

Lord  Blackford  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  limitations  of  responsible  government  would 
have  deprived  the  concession  of  all  its  value  in  the 
estimation  of  the  colonies.  All  the  powers  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  proposed  to  reserve  to  the  Imperial 
Government  might  perhaps  have  been  beneficially  ex¬ 
ercised  ;  but  reasonable  tariffs  and  a  profitable  appli¬ 
cation  of  land  funds  would  have  become  doubly  un¬ 
popular  if  they  had  been  imposed  by  Imperial  authority. 
“  If  you  establish  an  odious  regulation,  and,  worse  still,  if 
“  yon  establish  an  odious  limitation  on  great  powers  in 
“  constant  action,  and  otherwise  unrestricted,  it  soon 
“  becomes  an  object  of  standing  complaint  and  resistance, 
“  in  which  all  the  grace  of  past  concession  is  lost,  and 
“  which  ultimately  leads  to  collision,  or  withdrawal,  or 
“  both.”  The  prosperity  of  Australia  would  have  been 
greatly  increased  if  the  whole  or  part  of  the  produce  of 
sales  of  land  had  been  applied  to  the  encouragement  of 
immigration  ;  but  the  control  of  colonial  politics  is  exclu¬ 
sively  possessed  by  the  working  classes,  who  in  Australia, 
as  in  Europe,  neither  feel  nor  profess  any  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  general  community  as  distinguished  from 
their  own.  Immigration,  though  it  would  ultimately 
benefit  artisans  and  labourers,  is  naturally  disliked  on 
account  of  its  immediate  tendency  to  diminish  wages. 
Protective  tariffs  are  maintained  for  the  same  selfish  reasons 
by  a  combination  of  employers  and  workmen.  An  increase 
of  wealth  and  population  enforced  by  the  Government 
at  home  would  have  been  resented,  and  probably  re¬ 
sisted,  even  at  the  cost  of  separation.  The  sentimental 
loyalty  of  the  colonies,  though  it  may  be  perfectly 
sincere,  would  not  be  proof  against  collision  with  material 
interests  or  with  local  jealousy  of  interference.  The  Colo¬ 
nial  Office  would  soon  grow  weary  of  a  struggle  for  the 
beneficent  exercise  of  powers  which  were  regarded  by  the 
colonists  themselves  as  anomalous  usurpations. 

The  project  of  federation  scarcely  admits  of  serious 
criticism.  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
merge  itself  in  an  aggregation  of  political  communities 
spread  over  half  the  world.  Any  federal  organization 
involves  an  abandonment  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  Prussian  Legislature  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
German  Assembly  may  be  temporarily  possible,  because 
constitutional  government  is  only  a  few  years  older  in  the 
Kin  gdom  than  in  the  Empire.  The  historical  English 
Parliament  can  allow  of  no  partner  in  government  and 
legislation.  As  Lord  Blackford  says,  every  association 
must  have  a  common  purpose  ;  and  no  such  bond  of  union 
exists  amongst  the  members  of  the  imaginary  Confedera¬ 
tion.  With  domestic  affairs  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  nothing  to  do,  and  the  Colonies  have  little  or 
no  concern  with  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  “  What 
“  have  they  to  do  with  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 
“  or  the  road  to  India,  or  the  balance  of  power,  or  the  inva- 
“  sion  of  Belgium  ?  ”  Sir  Julius  Vogel’s  scheme,  which 
has  beeu  suggested  in  various  forms  by  many  theorists, 
dissolves  into  a  dream  as  soon  as  it  is  followed  with 
its  necessary  consequences.  The  Colonial  Empire  is  at 
present  rendered  possible  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  mother-country  with  its  dependencies. 
The  Colonies  would  cease  to  cherish  their  allegiance  if  they 
were  not  fully  aware  that  they  can  renounce  it  at  pleasure. 


MR.  FORSTER  OX  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

MR.  FORSTER'S  speech  to  the  members  of  the  Grand 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  characterized  by  his 
usual  good  sense,  but  not  quite  by  his  usual  courage.  Among 
those  whom  he  addressed  there  were  some  no  doubt  who 
could  hear  between  his  words  as  well  as  read  between  his 
lines,  and  to  these  his  praises  of  the  great  rival  Benefit 
Society,  the  Manchester  Unity,  would  convey  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  course  which  he  wishes  the  United  Odd 
Fellows  to  take.  But  the  letter  of  his  advice  goes  no 
further  than  this — that  the  Odd  Fellows,  when  they  submit 
to  the  valuation  which  is  now  compulsory  upon  every 
registered  Friendly  Society,  should,  “  at  any  rate  for  the 
“  first  time,  and  perhaps  for  the  first  two  or  three  times,” 
go  to  a  public  valuer,  and  not  to  a  valuer  appointed  by 
themselves.  It  was  one  of  the  crying  defects  in  the  last 
Friendly  Societies  Act  that  the  option  of  employing  a 
valuer  appointed  by  themselves  should  have  been  left  to 


registered  Societies.  The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  valua¬ 
tion  is  its  independence,  the  guarantee  it  affords  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  that  their  officers  are  doing 
their  duty,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  that 
their  principles  of  management  are  sound.  But,  unless  a 
public  valuer  is  employed,  there  is  no  certainty  that  either 
of  these  advantages  will  be  secured.  This  is  no  question 
of  honest  intentions;  the  valuer  appointed  by  the  Society 
may  have  every  wish  to  do  his  work  fairly,  and  yet  may 
fail  from  the  mere  force  of  circumstances.  He  will  in  most 
cases,  if  he  has,  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  work,  be  a 
former  officer  of  the  Society  ;  he  will  be  familiar  with  the 
methods  employed  by  the  present  officers,  which  are 
probably  those  which  he  himself  employed ;  the  errors  of 
management,  if  there  are  any,  will  be  those  which  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  Friendly  Society 
business.  How  is  a  man  setting  to  work  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  frame  a  valuation  which  shall  be  wholly  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  traditions,  perhaps  the  faulty  traditions,  of 
the  Society,  and  show  no  respect  for  its  officials  ?  These 
are  just  the  qualities  which  are  not  to  be  looked  for  except 
from  a  man  avIio  views  the  affairs  of  the  Society  from  a 
purely  external  standpoint.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  it  is 
of  greater  importance  to  have  a  valuation  from  a  public 
valuer  now  than  to  have  it  later,  because,  when  once  the 
affairs  of  the  Society  have  been  started  satisfactorily, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  them  going  satisfactorily. 
This  probably  is  what  Mr.  Forster  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  urged  the  Odd  Fellows  to  have  a  public  valuer  ‘"at 
“  any  rate  for  the  first  time.”  But  in  so  far  as  a  valuation 
is  of  use  at  all,  it  will  always  be  of  more  use  when  it  is 
made  by  a  public  valuer  than  when  it  is  made  by  a  valuer 
appointed  by  the  Society.  It  is  something  to  induce  a 
man  to  look  into  his  own  affairs  ;  but  he  is  still  more 
likely  to  get  at  the  truth  if  he  can  be  induced  to  ask  some 
one  else  to  look  into  them.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr. 
Forster  had  taken  occasion  to  impress  this  fact  upon  the 
Bradford  meeting.  The  first  requisite  of  a  Beta  fit  Society 
is  security  ;  the  existence  of  a  well-grounded  certainty  that 
its  funds  are  sufficient  to  give  the  members  the  benefits 
promised  them.  Unless  the  sufficiency  of  the  funds  is 
attested  by  an  authority  possessed  both  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  of  the  necessary  impartiality,  no  one  can 
say  whether  such  a  well-grounded  certainty  exists  or  not. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Societies  like  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Manchester  Unity  should  submit  their 
assets  to  a  public  valuer,  because,  if  they  refuse,  the  smaller 
and  less  flourishing  Societies  will  be  certain  to  follow  their 
example.  The  great  Societies  have  really  no  interest  in 
shutting  their  eyes  to  facts.  They  are  genuinely  anxious 
to  know  the  state  of  their  affairs;  and,  if  they  resent,  the 
idea  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge  through  a  public  officer,, 
it  is  merely  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  pride.  But  the 
smaller  Societies  are  often  not  at  all  anxious  to  know  the 
state  of  their  affairs.  Their  officers  may  be,  and  those  of 
their  members  who  expect  shortly  to  realize  the  benefits 
professedly  secured  are,  naturally  unwilling  to  make  a 
statement  which  would  lead  the  younger  members  to  insist 
on  the  winding-up  of  the  Society,  if  they  can  point  to- 
any  large  Society  as  refusing  equally  with  themselves  to- 
call  in  the  services  of  a  public  valuer,  their  members  will 
be  so  much  the  less  likely  to  suspect  that  anything  is- 
wrong.  It  is  really,  therefore,  quite  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  smaller  Societies  as  of  the  great  Societies 
that  the  latter  ought  to  be  urged  into  inviting  the  utmost, 
publicity  as  regards  their  affairs.  As  the  meeting  at,. 
Bradford  was  something  in  the  nature  of  an  Odd  Fellows’ 
Parliament,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Forster 
did  not  press  this  point  more  upon  them. 

Upon  another  imperfection  in  the  working  of  the  existin'" 
Friendly  Societies  Mr.  Forster  spoke  with  more  decision. 
At  present  these  Societies  aim  at  three  things — relief  in 
temporary  sickness,  payment  of  doctors’  bills  incurred 
during  such  temporary  sickness,  and  provision  for  funeral 
expenses.  These  are  all  excellent  objects ;  but  there  is  a 
fourth  which  Mr.  Forster  desires  to  see  them  take  in  hand, 
and  that  is,  provision  for  old  age.  It  is  a  poor  ending  to  a 
life  spent  in  laying  by  money  for  temporary  disablement 
through  sickness  to  have  to  come  upon  the  parish  when 
old  age  has  brought  with  it  permanent  disablement.  The 
full  advantages  of  the  Friendly  Society  principle  will  not 
have  beeu  reaped  until  a  form  of  insurance  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  will  give  a  young  man  the  certainty  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  old  age  upon  the  single  condition  of  makim> 
a  weekly  payment  daring  the  years  that  he  is  in  the  enjo\° 
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inent  of  health  and  strength.  Mr.  Forster  suggests  that  the 
eost  of  such  a  provision  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  it  may 
seem  to  be  when  it  is  tirst  looked  at.  At  present  a  member 
of  a  Friendly  Society  is  insured  against  temporary  sick¬ 
ness  for  his  whole  life.  But.  the  chances  of  sickness  after 
sixty-five  are  greater  than  the  chances  of  sickness  before 
that  age.  Consequently,  if  a  Society  undertakes  to  pay  its 
members  a  weekly  annuity  when  they  are  sixty-five  in  lieu 
of  any  further  payment  during  temporary  sickness,  the 
premium  for  insurance  against  sickness  will  admit  of  being 
reduced.  The  larger  part,  it  may  be,  of  the.  temporary  sick¬ 
ness  against  which  the  Society  now  provides  will  be  taken  off 
its  hands,  and  the  saving  effected  under  this  head  must  bo 
set  off'  against  the  additional  outlay  under  the  head  of 
old  age. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  Friendly  Societies  may 
not  assume  this  new  obligation  very  readily,  because  so 
very  few  working-men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  provision  for  old  age  afforded  them 
by  the  Government  Annuities.  Under  that  system,  if  a 
young  man  pays  is.  8 d.  a  week  from  the  time  that  heis  thirty, 
he  will  receive  1 1.  when  he  is  sixty-five.  In  this  case  he 
loses  the  money  if  he  ceases  to  pay  the  premium  or  if  he  dies 
before  he  is  sixty-five.  This  offer  has  been  accepted  by  no 
one.  The  prospect  of  laying  by  is.  8(2.  a  week  for  perhaps 
thirty  years,  and  then  dying  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
wife  and  children  will  not  be  a  farthing  the  better  for  it, 
has  singularly  few  attractions.  Accordingly  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prepared  an  alternative  plan,  according  to  which  a 
man  may  secure  an  annuity  of  iZ.  a  week  from  the  time  that 
he  is  sixty-five,  and  get  back  for  himself  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  all  the  money  he  has  paid,  in  the  event  of  his  wishing 
to  withdraw  it,  or  dying  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
on  condition  of  paying  2s.  gd.  weekly.  To  this  the  working¬ 
men  object  that  they  do  not  get  any  interest  for  their  money, 
and  this  offer  has  consequently  been  received  with  little 
more  favour  than  the  first.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  a  Friendly 
Society  could  afford  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  the  matter  j 
of  interest,  and  to  give  up  to  withdrawing  members,  or  to 
the  representatives  of  dead  members,  a  part  at  least  of  the  j 
profits  which  they  would  have  been  earning  all  the 
intervening  time.  We  suspect  that  the  cause  whicli 
prevents  the  young  working-man  from  making  any  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age  is  its  inevitable  distance  from  him. 
Death  may  come  at  any  time,  sickness  may  come  at  any 
time,  but  old  age,  if  it  comes  at  all,  can  only  come  at  the 
end  of  a  vista  of  years  which  seems  almost  endless.  This 
feeling  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class.  A  deferred  annuity 
has  never  been  a  very  popular  form  of  insurance.  If  the 
desire  to  provide  against  old  age  were  really  an  effective 
desire,  the  advantages  offered  by  the  second  of  the  two 
Government  planswould  not  seem  so  uninviting.  To  be  sure 
of  iZ.  a  week  after  yon  are  sixty-five,  and  to  know  further 
that,  if  you  die,  your  relatives  will  not  bo  losers  by  your 
having  invested  your  money  in  this  way,  and  that,  if  for 
any  reason  you  do  not  care  to  continue  your  payments,  you 
can  have  all  the  money  you  have  paid  returned  to  you, 
is  a  sufficiently  tempting  combination,  provided  that  you 
really  care  about  what  happens  to  you  at  sixty-five. 
We  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Forster  that  there  is  more 
chance  of  getting  young  men  to  provide  against  old  age 
through  the  medium  of  a  Friendly  Society  than  through 
the  medium  of  the  Post  Office.  There  is  a  human  interest  about 
theformer  which  does  notbelong  to  thelatter.  The  subscriber 
to  the  Post  Office  has  no  inducement  tokeepuphis payments 
beyond  his  desire  to  reap  the  ultimate  benefit  promised  to 
him.  The  subscriber  to  a  Friendly  Society  has  the  induce¬ 
ments  of  membership  and  the  feeling  of  good-fellowship 
which  accompanies  it,  and  he  is  consequently  much  less 
likely  to  take  his  money  out  upon  slight  provocation.  The 
hard-headed,  self-controlled  man  will  do  equally  well 
whether  he  subscribes  for  a  Government  Annuity  or  for  an 
annuity  secured  him  by  a  solvent  Friendly  Society.  But 
the  impulsive  and  sociable  man  will  probably  do  very  much 
better  if  he  takes  the  latter  course.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  it  would  be  well  for  the  great  Friendly 
Societies  to  undertake  insurance  against  old  age  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  present  liabilities. 


SENSATIONAL  JO URNALISM. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practices  now  resorted 
to  by  a  certain  class  of  newspapers  in  order  to  promote 
their  circulation  by  appealing  to  the  vulgar  appetite 
for  sensationalism  are  exercising  a  very  disastrous  in¬ 


fluence  on  the  public  mind,  and  also  throwing  great  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  justice.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  this  than  the  way 
in  which  such  papers  as  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  have  dealt  with  the  Pengo  case.  First  they  made  it  a 
great  feature  in  their  pages  by  reporting  it  with  that  minute 
detail  which  has  such  a  fascination  for  those — apparently 
a  large  and  increasing  class — who  take  a  morbid  delight  in 
gloating  over  the  incidents  of  great  crimes.  Nor  are  these 
newspapers  content  with  simply  reporting  the  legal 
proceedings.  The  moment  these  are  over,  they  open 
their  columns  as  a  free  arena  for  the  discussion  of  the 
matter  by  all  and  sundry,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  all  sorts  of  exciting  and  unauthcnticated  statements, 
and  thus  encourage  the  public  to  consider  itself  the  final 
tribunal  on  such  questions.  The  Daily  News,  for  instance, 
gives  a  prominent  place  to  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
who  calls  himself  a  “  Solicitor,”  but  who  does  not  think 
fit  to  state  his  name,  and  who  tells  a  rigmarole  story 
about  what  he  regards  as  a  similar  case  to  that  of  Harriet 
Staunton,  in  which  a  woman  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
apparent  starvation  by  disease,  but  furnishes  no  par¬ 
ticulars  by  which  the  truth  of  his  statement  can  be  tested. 
It  is  obvious  that  both  the  Daily  Neius  and  this 
“  Solicitor  ”  must  have  a  very  curious  conception  of 
what  evidence  is  if  they  think  that  it  consists  of 
vague  and  unsupported  testimony  by  an  anonymous 
witness.  Another  correspondent  who  also  pi'ofesses  to 
be  a  solicitor,  and  also  prefers  to  conceal  his  name, 
gives  an  equally  loose  account  of  the  illness  of  a 
relative  of  his,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  food, 
but,  on  being  removed  to  the  seaside,  soon  recovered ; 
and  ho  asks  whether,  if  she  had  died  after  the  journey, 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  found  guilty  either 
of  murder  or  manslaughter.  The  writer  leaves  out  of 
account  that  in  the  Penge  case  the  victim  was  not 
taken  to  the  seaside  for  her  health,  but  removed  to 
a  secluded,  dirty  house,  where  those  who  had  designs 
on  her  found  cover  for  their  cruelties.  A  third 
“  Solicitor  ”  settles  the  question  of  the  cause  of  death 
by  attributing  it  to  want  of  assimilative  power ;  but 
solicitors  are  not  usually  known  to  be  authorities  on  such 
questions.  “  F.R.O.S.”  says  that,  “  as  a  medical  man  who 
“  attended  the  family  of  Patrick  Staunton  and  saw  the  un- 
“  fortunate  lady,”  his  impression  is  that  she  died  not  of 
starvation,  but  disease,  and  that  he  “  cannot  help  raising  his 
“  feeble  voice  against  a  verdict  so  wrong  and  unjust.” 
He,  again,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  long  course  of  syste¬ 
matic  neglect  and  cruelty  which  preceded  and  led  up  to 
death  from  exhaustion.  Besides,  why  did  he  not  give 
this  evidence  in  Court  ?  “  An  Englishman  ”  holds  that 

“  this  sentence  must  not  be  carried  out”  ;  aud  asks  “  What 
“  arc  our  rulers  about  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  the  whole 
“  legal  system  of  the  country  should  be  going  wrong?” 
“  Another  Englishman  ”  is  horrified  at  the  prospect  of  “four 
“judicial  murders  to  avenge  one  unproved  and  only  prob- 
“  lematical  murder,”  a  proceeding  which  offends  his  sense 
of  numerical  propriety.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
letters  of  this  kiud  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  might  be 
written  by  the  bushel.  Then  the  same  jourmal  gives  a 
report  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  said  by  Mrs. 
Patrick  Staunton,  “  who  is  much  more  communicative  on 
“  the  subject  than  her  sister,”  to  some  person  not  named. 
She  admitted  previous  carelessness  and  indifference  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  deceased,  but  affirmed  that  she 
was  never  wilfully  kept  without  food,  and  that  she  had  the 
free  range  of  the  house,  and  had  “  liberty  to  help  herself 
“to  anything  the  cupboard  contained”;  but  was  there 
always  food  in  the  cupboard  ?  She  added  that,  if  she 
“  could  have  had  the  privilege  of  asking  Clara  Brown  a 
“  few  pointed  questions,  she  believes  it  would  have  entirely 
“  altered  the  aspect  of  the  case.”  If  she  really  believed 
this,  she  might  have  got  her  counsel  to  put  the  “  pointed 
“  questions  ”  to  the  witness.  She  also  asserts  that  during 
the  last  few  days  of  Harriet’s  life,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
save  her,  “they  did  all  they  could  think  of”  for  her,  and 
“  were  constantly  trying  her  with  beef-tea,  gruel,  or  any- 
“  thing  she  could  be  induced  to  take.”  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mere  assurances 
of  a  convicted  prisoner,  without  any  corroborative  support. 
Mr.  M.  A.  A.  Staunton  also  writes  a  letter  in  which  he 
says,  “  I  must  express  in  the  most  positive  manner,  how 
“  thoroughly  convinced  I  am  of  my  poor  beloved  sons’ 
“  entire  and  perfect  innocence  of  the  fearful  charge 
“  brought  against  them  ”  ;  but  here,  again,  this  is  only 
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what  he  might  be  expected  to  say.  In  order  to  keep  up 
a  healthy  interest  in  the  case,  the  Daily  Nows  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  -various  meals  of  the  prisoners.  The 
“  mutton  chops  and  potatoes,  but  no  beer,”  are  faithfully 
chronicled,  and  adequate  mention  is  made  of  the  “  meal 
“pudding  or  mash.”  Nor  is  even  this  all;  but  in  its 
Thursday’s  issue  there  is  a  leading  article  in  which  it 
makes  the  amazing  assertion  that  modern  Judges — or,  as 
it  calls  them,  “  Furred  law-cats  ” — still  uphold  the 
tradition  that  an  accused  person  is  to  be  regarded  as 
guilty  till  his  innocence  is  proved  ;  and  points  out  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  an  advocate  to  achieve  the  “  pro- 
“  digious  mental  effort  to  get  the  mind  out  of  its  habits  ” 
on  becoming  a  J udge ;  a  remark  which  of  course  is  dis¬ 
paraging  to  the  Bench  generally. 

The  Daily  News,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  only  offender  in 
this  way,  though  the  respectable  position  which  it  has 
hitherto  maintained  makes  its  aberration  the  more  pitiful. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  goes  much  further  by  producing  an 
unauthenticated  report,  by  a  correspondent  whose  name  is 
not  divulged,  as  to  what  he  alleges  that  Clara  Brown  said 
to  him  at  a  private  interview  ;  and  the  statement  thus 
attributed  to  her  makes  the  treatment  of  Harriet, 
especially  by  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Staunton, 
infinitely  more  atrocious  than  she  had  described  them  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  It  might  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  corre¬ 
spondent  composed  the  story  out  of  his  own  head  ;  but 
there  is  certainly  no  trustworthy  pi’oof  that  Clara  Brown 
said  anything  like  what  is  imputed  to  her,  and,  if  she  did 
say  it,  the  absence  of  cross-examination  and  of  every 
other  test  of  veracity  renders  it  of  no  value.  Another 
proof  of  the  state  of  mind  and  temper  cultivated  bjr  the 
newspapers  is  shown  by  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Mr.  McDougall,  who  stated 
that  he  had  got  up  this  demonstration  “  entirely  on  his 
“own  responsibility,”  and  took  the  chair,  said  “he  did 
“  not  desire  to  discuss  either  the  verdict  or  the  summing- 
“  up,  but  he  maintained  that  the  public  had  a  right  to 
“  protest  against  the  theories  of  counsel  being  introduced 
“  by  a  judge  into  his  address  to  the  jury.”  Although, 
however,  Mr.  McDougall  declined  to  enter  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  grounds  of  the  judgment,  he  had  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  publicly  denouncing  in  unqualified  terms  the 
conduct  of  the  Judge.  The  object  of  his  agitation,  as  he 
described  it,  was  “  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  com- 
“  mittee  to  arrange  a  public  meeting  to  demand  that 
“  the  verdict  in  the  above  case  be  set  aside,  upon  the 
“  ground  that  no  conviction  for  murder  upon  specu- 
“  lative  evidence  can  be  tolerated  in  England  ” ;  and 
a  motion  for  the  adoption  of  a  memorial  to  the  Home 
Secretary  was  then  carried,  “  amid  loud  applause.” 
It  is  of  course  permissible  to  doubt  the  value  of  some 
parts  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  verdict  was  based, 
and  those  who  take  this  view  have  a  right  to  proclaim 
it,  and  to  ask  for  further  inquiry.  If  the  meeting  had 
simply  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary,  point¬ 
ing  out  the  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  and 
requesting  further  investigation,  it  would  have  been  all 
very  well ;  but  what  it  did  was  to  set  itself  up  as  a  sort  of 
superior  power,  which,  having  made  up  its  mind  off-hand 
that  the  verdict  was  wrong,  thought  itself  entitled  to 
order  the  Home  Secretary,  not  to  make  additional  inquiry, 
but  to  set  aside  the  verdict  in  a  case  which  was  patiently 
and  carefully  tried  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criminal  procedure. 

One  of  the  letters  in  the  Telegraph  illustrates  the 
effect  of  sensational  literature  on  those  who  indulge  in 
it.  The  writer  describes  his  emotions  during  the  trial 
with  great  gusto.  It  was,  he  says,  “no  positive  pleasure 
“  to  him  ”  to  hear  the  hysterical  “moans  of  the  miserable 
“  women  at  the  word  death,”  for  “he  hates  screams,  and 
“  would  go  miles  out  of  the  way  not  to  hear  a  woman  cry 
“  or  to  feel  shesuffered.”  But  then  he  felt  that  he  was  a  “citi- 
“  zen,”  and  that  he  ought  to  give  the  closest  attention  to 
the  summing  up,  just  as  if  he  was  a  juryman.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  found  a  certain  gratification  in 
studying  the  people  in  the  dock,  and  having  his  “  attention 
for  so  many  hours  on  the  rack.”  He  was  “  particularly 
“struck”  by  the  appearance  of  Louis  Staunton,  “who 
“would  be  called  handsome  by  maidservants”;  “the 
“  affectionate  conduct  of  Patrick  Staunton  to  his  wife,” 
and  “  the  round  dumpling  figures  of  the  women.”  The 
shocking  spectacle  presented  in  court  of  women  sitting 
smirking  and  amused  at  a  trial  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  painful  to  any  one 


with  the  slightest  feelings  of  humanity,  and  who  were 
not  ashamed,  as  one  of  the  reporters  mentions,  to  use 
their  opera-glasses  freely,  and  to  “  support  exhausted 
“  nature  with  foaming  glasses  of  champagne,  which  were 
“  actually  consumed  in  open  court  at  luucheon  time,”  also 
confirms  the  impression  that  society  is  being  seriously  cor¬ 
rupted  in  its  healthy  instincts  by  indulgence  in  this  sort  of 
brutal  excitement. 

As  to  the  question  which  remains  for  the  Home  Office, 
we  have  no  opinion  to  express.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Home  Secretary  is  not  fully 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  cast  upon  him,  and  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  he  is  equal  to  the 
burden.  It  may  be  assumed  that  he  will  not,  without  due 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  that  ought  to  guide 
his  judgment,  either  set  aside  a.  verdict  deliberately  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  competent  tribunal,  or  disregard  any  quali¬ 
fication  by  which  that  verdict  was  accompanied. 


TIIE  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

IT  has  long  since  ceased  to  bo  possible  to  keep  any  count 
of  Congresses.  When  first  the  term  was  used  to  mean 
a  gathering  of  specialists  and  not  of  sovereigns,  there  was 
some  attempt  to  provide  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  as  well 
as  of  visitors.  Every  fresh  Congress,  however,  has  taken 
to  itself  a  narrower  field  ;  and  there  is  now  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  Congress  to  discuss  the  watering  of 
roads  or  the  lighting  of  street  lamps.  The  Social  Science 
Congress  was  once  thought  rather  too  limited  in  its  scope 
to  arouse  any  public  interest ;  but  this  year  is  graced  by  a 
Sanitary  Congress,  which  deals  with  only  a  corner  of 
social  science.  The  proceedings,  however,  have  been  of  the 
kind  common  to  Congresses,  with  the  single  exception  that 
there  has  been  no  sermon.  Considering  how  many  texts 
bearing  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch, 
this  seems  a  needless  omission.  Whatever  doubt  Bishop 
Colenso’s  researches  may  have  thrown  on  the  numerical 
accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  calculations,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Jews,  so  long  as  they  obeyed  their  law,  were  a 
very  much  cleaner  people  than  many  Christians ;  and  in 
these  days  of  theological  controversy  it  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  have  found  a  subject,  even  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  on  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Archdeacon  Denison, 
both  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Congress,  might  have  agreed. 
In  the  absencq  of  a  procession  to  church,  and  a  sermon  from 
a  local  dignitary— say  a  rural  dean,  as  suggesting  the 
thought  of  a  Rural  Sanitary  Authority — the  Congress  had 
to  be  content  with  a  procession  to  the  Drill  Hall,  and  a 
speech  from  the  Mayor.  The  procession  would  hardly 
have  called  for  special  mention  had  it  not  apparently  given 
very  real  pleasure  to  the  guests.  “Arrived,”  we  are  told, 
“  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  Dr.  Dyke  (Medical  Officer  of 
“  Health  for  Merthyr  Tydfil)  expressed  the  extreme  satis- 
“  faction  which  the  Committee  felt  at  the  way  in  which  the 
“  inhabitants  of  Leamington  had  received  the  Institute.” 
The  welcome  seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  performance  by 
the  band  of  the  Leamington  Volunteers  which  headed  the 
procession.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  their  own  district 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  rarely  march  to  the  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  the  unaccustomed  compliment  evi¬ 
dently  had  its  effect  on  Dr.  Dyke’s  imagination.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  also  exercised  an 
unconscious  influence  on  his  judgment.  Certainly,  he 
went  on  to  pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  sanitary 
perfections  of  Leamington,  which  he  declared  to  have  made 
“  a  most  marked  progress  towards  becoming  that  city  of 
“  health  for  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  prepared  them.” 
The  ear  and  the  nose  are  very  closely  connected  ;  can  it  be 
that  the  strains  still  ringing  in  the  ono  organ  had  a  little 
dulled  the  activity  of  the  other  ?  It  would  plainly  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  lodging-house  keepers  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  watering-place  to  engage  the  services  of  the  Volunteer 
band  if  they  could  count  on  their  performances  thus 
soothing  the  savage  breast  of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  duty  of  replying  to  Dr.  Dyke  devolved  on  the 
Mayor.  It  is  hard  to  determine  at  first  sight  whether  he 
was  judicious  in  speaking  of  sanitary  science  as  “  not  in 
“itself  attractive.”  A  commonplace  mind  might  have 
thought  this  an  uncomplimentary  description  of  a  subject 
which  had  brought  together  a  Congress ;  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  .Mayor  knew  his  audience,  and  felt  that 
they  would  rather  be  characterized  as  indispensable  than 
as  charming.  At  all  events,  ho  told  the  Congress  that 
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sanitary  science,  and  by  inference  the  professors,  male  and 
female,  of  sanitary  science,  had  been  “  rendered  a  necessity 
“  by  the  enormous  increase  of  the  population.”  On  the 
whole,  this  may  be  considered  as  a  more  judicious  form  of 
compliment  than  any  mere  conventional  tribute.  There 
are  many  people  nowadays  who  liave  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  they  are  useless,  and  a  Congress  is  not  at  all  an  un¬ 
likely  place  at  which  to  find  the  victims  of  this  apprehen¬ 
sion.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  them  more  pleasure 
than  they  will  derive  from  the  news  that,  instead  of  being 
mere  cumberers  of  the  ground,  they  have  been  rendered 
necessities  by  the  enormous  increase  in  our  population. 
Every  large  town  they  see  from  the  railway  comes 
home  to  them  as  an  additional  justification  for  living. 
They  are  the  growth,  the  inevitable  growth,  of  existing 
social  conditions.  Nature  has  once  more  placed  the  bane 
and  the  antidote  near  together.  Like  the  dock  and  the 
nettle,  large  towns  and  sanitary  enthusiasts  are  never  far 
apart.  The  speaker  justly  felt  that  by  paying  this 
high  compliment  to  the  Leamington  Congress  he  had 
earned  the  right  to  say  a  little  about  the  Leaming¬ 
ton  Matoe.  He  himself,  it  seems,  has  often  witnessed  cases 
of  illness  which  have  been  due  to  polluted  water  or  ill- 
trapped  drains.  This  naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  where 
the  Mayor  lias  lately  been  living.  Is  he  but  a  stranger  in 
Leamington,  or  does  he  spend  his  holidays  in  visiting  less 
fortunate  places  P  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  or  other  of 
these  explanations  will  be  forthcoming,  because  neither 
polluted  water  nor  ill-trapped  drains  seem  at  all  consistent 
with  the  arrangements  of  that  city  of  health  which,  accord- 
to  Dr.  Dyke,  Leamington  has  gone  very  far  towards  be¬ 
coming.  Ordinarily  speaking,  it  is  usual  for  a  Congress  to 
wait  lor  an  address  from  its  President,  by  way  of  grace, 
before  setting  to  work  upon  the  fare  provided  for  it.  But 
the  Sanitary  Congress  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  wait  for 
grace.  They  knew  that  the  population  is  increasing  every 
moment,  and  they  felt  that,  if  their  labours  are  to  keep 
pace  with  t  he  need,  not  one  of  these  moments  must  be  wasted. 
There  was  a  spare  half-hour  at  the  close  of  the  introductory 
proceedings,  and  though  balf-an-hour  would  have  been  no¬ 
thing  to  Dr.  IlictiARDSON,  it  was  all  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones  wanted.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  gallant  officer,  the 
Congress  plunged  at  once  into  the  absorbing  subject  of 
“  Sewage,  Sewerage,  and  Town  Drainage,”  and  there,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  too  great  for  words,  we  are 
glad  to  leave  them. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  address,  when  it  came,  belonged  of 
course  to  a  different  order  of  things  from  the  opening 
incidents  of  the  Congress.  It  is  far  too  scientific  in  its 
character  to  be  considered  here,  and  we  shall  only  say 
with  regard  to  it  that  it  would  have  been  more  in  place  at 
a  more  strictly  scientific  meeting.  If  Sanitary  Congresses 
are  to  be  held  at  all,  they  had  better  be  of  a  popular  and 
elementary  character.  The  very  nidiments  of  sanitary 
science  are  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen, 
even  of  educated  Englishmen,  and  the  address  of  the 
President  would  have  been  more  usefully  devoted,  even 
at  the  cost  of  much  repetition,  to  an  exposition  of  the 
dangers  to  health,  if  not  to  life,  with  which  so  many 
of  us  are  content  to  live  in  constant  and  needless 
contact.  Whether  communicable  diseases  are  due  to 
germs  floating  in  the  air  or  to  poisoned  secretions  in 
human  beings  or  animals  is  an  issue  of  immense  scientific 
moment,  and  on  the  right  determination  of  it  must  rest 
the  general  character  of  our  methods  of  dealing  with  such 
maladies.  But  a  thesis  of  this  sort  caunot  profitably  be 
laid  before  a  popular  audience.  The  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  were  no  doubt  carried  away  by  Dr. 
Ricbakdson’s  demonstration,  and  are  now  prepared  to  go  to 
the  stake  for  secretions  as  opposed  to  germs.  But  the 
question,  after  all,  is  not  one  that  can  be  decided  by  a  jury, 
least  of  all  by  a  jury  of  laymen,  and  Dr.  Richardson’s 
proofs  would  have  been  better  reserved  for  a  more  strictly 
medical  meeting. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGAPJA. 

f’T'ITAT  admirable  military  writer,  the  late  Colonel  Charles 
-  Chesney,  somewhere  remarks  that,  when  treating  of  campaigns 
and  battles,  the  historian  or  critic  should  endeavour  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  himself  in  the  exact  position  of  the  principal  actors 
who  figured' in  them.  If  we  remember  rightly,  he  had  in  view  at 
the  time  the  enormous  acreage  of  paper  which  successive  writers 
in  every  decade  since  Waterloo  have  covered  in  the  elaboration  of 


their  peculiar  views  on  that  campaign.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
many  of  these  persons  wrote  as  though  information  accessible  to 
themselves  must  also  have  been,  in  some  shape  or  other,  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  actors  at  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  even  the 
most  sagacious  and  far-seeing  commanders  have  to  grope  in 
obscurity  for  facts  which  the  historian  sees  in  the  light  of  day. 
The  critic  of  passing  events  at  a  distance  labours  under  a  twofold 
disadvantage ;  he  is  not  at  the  scene  of  action  with  the  generals 
he  is  judging,  and  he  has  not  the  same  facilities  with  the  his¬ 
torian  in  after  times  for  separating  truth  from  fiction.  In  the 
present  campaign  not  only  do  we  get  information  from  the  great 
centres  like  Bucharest  and  Constantinople  of  events  which  never 
took  place,  but  from  actual  battle-grounds  wa  get  through 
eye-witnesses  such  varied  versions  of  a  fight  that  we  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  result  was  attained  or  whether  the  narrators 
refer  to  the  same  event.  Besides  being  misled  by  garbled  accounts, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  we  fail  to  reach  the  truth — namely, 
when  we  derive  an  impression  of  finality  from  a  narrative  when  in 
reality  the  action  of  the  piece  was  still  proceeding.  A  notable 
instance  of  this  kind  was  where  a  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  rode  off  in  hot  haste  from  the  battle-field  at  Pelisat  that  he 
might  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  news  of  a  great  victor}'  for 
Osman  Pasha,  when,  had  be  waited  to  see  the  end  of  the  fighting, 
his  despatch  must  have  been  most  materially  modified.  The  only 
safe  way  of  treating  a  campaign  actually  in  progress  is  to  apply 
the  test  of  the  great,  but  simple,  principles  of  war  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  commanders,  at  the  same  time  putting  oneself  in  their 
place,  as  it  were,  and  endeavouring  to  see  with  their  eyes.  The 
field  of  view  will  then  become  marvellously  circumscribed.  Even 
now,  when  armies  are  linked  together  by  the  telegraph  wire,  a 
general  in  the  field  cannot  possibly  he  kept  as  well  in¬ 
formed  of  much  that  he  would  wish  to  know  as,  say,  we  who 
in  London  are  receiving  daily  and  hourly  notice  of  what  is  going 
on,  not  only  from  the  headquarters  of  each  army  on  either  side, 
hut  from  the  chief  cities  of  the  Continent.  Premising  that  an  ob¬ 
server  at  a  distance  can  rarely  venture  without  rashness  to  pass  a 
definitive  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  operations  actually  pro¬ 
ceeding,  we  will  now  give  an  instance  showing  where  such 
a  judgment  mav,  we  think,  he  given.  It  is  an  instructive 
instance,  since  we  have  sufficient  data  to  go  upon,  and  a  great 
principle  by  which  to  make  the  test.  An  able  writer  in  a 
daily  paper  wrote  as  follows  a  few  days  ago: — “True  strategy 
demands  the  presence  of  the  armies  of  both  Iladetzky  and 
Suleiman  elsewhere  than  in  the  positions  they  have  so  long  occu¬ 
pied.  The  Russian  campaign  does  not  now  require  Suleiman  to 
be  checked  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  decisive  blow,  so  far  as 
operations  this  year  are  concerned,  must  be  struck  on  the  Jantra  or 
the  Vid.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  general  is  even  more  in  error  than  his 
adversary  to  persist  in  wasting  time  and  men  in  the  Shipka  Pass.” 
But  the  same  writer  two  or  three  days  later  qualifies  very 
materially  his  condemnation  of  the  Turkish  leader.  “  This 
general,”  he  observes,  “  may  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  his 
steady  perseverance  in  front  of  the  works  held  by  General 
Radetzky  may  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Ottoman  cause,  and 
occupy  in  the  mountains  a  Russian  corps  of  20,000  men,  who, 
joined  to  the  army  of  Plevna,  or  to  the  divisions  of  the  Czare- 
witch,  might  add  a  force  that  could  turn  the  scale  against  Osman 
Pasha  or  Mehemet  Ali.”  He  adds, ‘‘  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
perceive  the  full  objects  of  Suleiman’s  strategy.”  But  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  decide  between  the  writer’s  two  opinions.  The 
very  highest  computations  have  never  put  Radetzky’s  force  as 
exceeding  20,000  men.  Now  we  know  from  various  sources, 
amongst  others  from  a  Correspondent  actually  in  the  Pass,  that 
Suleiman  disposes  of  over  40,000  men,  among  whom  are  choice 
battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  Arabian  regiments,  and  the 
Montenegrin  veterans.  If  the  20,000  Russians  were  with¬ 
drawn  to  reinforce  the  armies  on  the  Jantra  or  the  Vid, 
the  40,000  Turks  would  be  thereby  set  free  to  move  on 
the  Jantra  or  the  Vid.  Nothing  indeed  could  have  been 

worse  for  the  Czarewitch  than  if,  by  obtainiug  this  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  20,000  men,  his  line  was  thereby  laid  open  to  an  attack 
on  its  right  flank  from  the  40,000,  while  Mehemet  Ali 
assailed  it  in  front.  We  perceive,  there 'ore,  that  20,000  men 
have  been  giving  occupation  to  double  their  own  number  for  a 
long  period  together,  aud  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  the 
campaign  for  both  sides.  Thus,  by  whosoever  fault  it  may  be — 
whether  that  of  Suleiman  himself  or  of  the  Seraskierate — the 
tirstgreat  principle  of  war  has  been  not  only  casually  hut  persistently 
violated,  and  20,000  men  have  been  thereby  placed  “  out  of  the 
betting.”  The  case  is  altogether  different  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  Mehemet  Ali's  proceedings.  There  a  critical  judgment 
can  only  be  provisional.  We  can  only  see  that,  if  he  had  an  army 
with  which  he  thought  he  might  heat  the  Czarewitch,  the  prompt 
execution  of  an  advance  followed  by  success  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  attended  with  vast  consequences.  But  we  do 
not  know  for  certain  that  he  had  such  army,  and  at  present  we 
can  only  take  exception  to  his  partial  execution  of  a  particular 
measure. 

By  what  theory  may  we  account  for  the  strategy  of  the  late 
Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  ?  Had  he  fewer  troops  than  has 
been  generally  supposed  ?  Are  these  mostly  Redil's,  and  are  the 
Nizams  in  great  part  with  Osman  and  Suleiman?  Was  the  Chief 
free  to  carry  out  his  own  conceptions,  or  had  he  to  submit  these 
to  an  Aulic  council  at  Constantinople?  Had  he  not  transport 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  push  on?  Did  he  only  wish  to  tempt 
the  enemy  out  from  his  fortified  positions  to  attack  himself  in  his 
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own  prepared  lines  ?  Was  liis  move  towards  the  Jantra  undertaken 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Osman  Pasha,  whom  he  might  think  or 
know  to  ba  short  of  munitions,  and  to  favour  the  entrance  of  a 
convoy  into  Plevna  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  theories  which  have 
been  propounded  to  explain  the  causes  of  his  move  and  counter¬ 
move.  It  is  probable  that  each  theory  contains  one  or  more  grains 
of  truth  ;  and  it  only  needed  the  sharp  repulse  at  Cerkovna  and 
some  heavy  showers  of  chilling  rain  to  convert  the  tentative  action 
of  the  general  into  a  decisive  resolution  to  leave  the  initiative  for 
the  present  to  the  enemy. 

Even  though  Mehemet  Ali's  army  may  not  be  composed  of  as 
fine  stufl  as  that  under  Osman  or  Suleiman,  yet  the  conduct  of  such 
troops  as  took  part  in  the  combits  on  the  Lorn  could  have  left  little 
to  be  desired.  The  distances  dividing  the  contending  forces  is  so 
small  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive,  after  so  long  a  time  has  been 
devoted  to  preparation,  that  deficiency  of  transport  would  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  a  resolution  to  seek  out  the  enemy  and  fight  him. 
That  Mehemet  Ali  would  far  prefer  that  the  Russians  should  move 
out  and  attack  him  than  that  be  himself  should  be  the  assailant 
we  can  well  understand.  The  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
accredited  to  his  army  mentions  that  the  general  made  no  secret 
that  he  looked  upon  an  advance  to  the  Jantra  as  a  movement  full 
of  danger ;  that  he  only  undertook  it  in  order  to  diminish  the 
pressure  on  Osman  ;  and  that  unless  Suleiman  could  shake  ott 
Radetzky,  or  would  consent  to  cross  the  Balkans  and  join  him,  no 
benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  the  operation.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  if  his  army  was  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  that  of 
the  Czarewiteh,  it  was  wise  not  to  move  «  laventure.  But  then 
we  fail  to  understand  where  was  the  necessity  for  making  a  partial 
and  totally  unsupported  attack  at  Cerkovna.  The  pressure  w’as 
already  off  Osman  Pasha  when  the  move  towards  the  Jantra  was 
begun;  and  an  attack  on  Cerkovna,  as  executed,  would  scarcely 
interfere  with  the  Russian  operations  on  the  other  side  of  Plevna 
against  the  relieving  force  of  Chevket  Pasha. 

There  were  two  courses  of  offensive  action  apparently  open  to 
the  Turkish  chief.  Biela  was  known  to  be  the  strongest  part, 
as  it  was  also  the  centre,  of  the  enemy's  position.  He  would 
consequently  direct  his  attack  on  the  12th  corps  forming  the 
left  wing,  which  was  thrown  forward  half-way  between  the 
Jantra  and  the  Lorn,  with  its  left  resting  on  the  Danube,  and 
protecting  the  ferry  at  Petrosani.  Or  he  would  attack  or  endeavour 
to  turn  the  nth  corps  forming  the  right  winir,  on  which  the 
Russians  depended  for  the  safety  of  Tirnova.  A  successful  onslaught 
on  the  left  wing  would  have  procured  greater  immediate  advan¬ 
tages,  as  directly  imperilling  the  bridge-passage  at  Sistova;  but 
the  enemy  was  strong  a'so  in  this  direction.  The  left  of  the  12th 
corps  rested,  as  we  said,  on  the  Danube,  and  could  not  be  turned  ; 
its  right  touched  the  13th  corps,  forming  the  centre  :  and,  unless 
the  Turks  were  in  force  enough  to  contain  the  Russian  centre 
about  Biela,  the  prosecution  of  a  successful  attack  on  the  12th  corps 
would  be  attended  with  grave  danger,  as  ottering  the  opportunity 
of  a  Hank  attack  from  thence.  Moreover,  Sistovu  being  so  near, 
the  reinforcements  continually  arriving  could  ba  directed,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  join  either  of  the  two  corps.  The  right  was 
undoubtedly  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
extended  far  to  the  south  to  shield  Tirnova,  which  is  some  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Biela,  and  to  preserve  a  connexion  with  Radetzky' ’s 
corps  (the  8th)  at  the  iShipka  Tass,  which  is  twenty  miles  further 
away  still.  If  the  1  ith  corps  could  be  thrust  back  or  turned,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  Radetzky  to  do  but  retire  as  quickly 
as  he  might;  and  Suleiman,  with  his  40,000  men,  would  forth¬ 
with  enter  on  the  scene.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  proceed 
against  even  the  weakest  part  of  the  Russian  position.  A  glance 
at  the  map  show's  that  the  rivers  Jantra  and  Lorn  during  their 
flow  to  the  Danube  gradually  trend  toward  each  other.  The 
Russian  left  wing  being  thrown  forward  was  at  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Lower  Lorn — in  places  not  ten  miles.  Mehemet 
Ali,  then,  in  marching  on  Tirnova,  would  be  placing  himself  some 
fifty  miles  from  his  prepared  intrench ments  on  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Lorn ;  and  un  ess  he  was  able  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy’s 
centre  and  left,  he  would  be  exposing  his  right  Hank  and  his  base 
on  the  Lorn  to  a  counter  turning  movement,  and  in  an  extreme 
case  might  even  find  himself  thrown  back  on  the  Balkans.  When 
we  lately  gave  an  opinion  that  Mehemet  Ali’s  best  course  lay  in 
effecting,  if  that  w’ere  feasible,  a  rapid  concentration  and  a  prompt 
advance,  the  Russian  1 1  th  corps  was  yet  on  the  Tirnova-Osman  Bazar 
road.  Till  further  information  enlightens  us  differently,  we  must 
continue  to  think  that  a  chance  was  missed,  even  though  Mehemet 
Ali's  force  may  not  be  so  numerous  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  he  only  began  to  flourish  his  threat  of 
attack  in  face  of  an  enemy  concentrated,  entrenched,  reinforced, 
and  waiting  for  him  to  come  on. 

The  affair  at  Cerkovna  has  been  termed  a  “  reconnaissance  in 
force.”  So  also  was  Osman's  affair  at  Pelisat.  We  have  shown 
elsewhere  that  such  reconnaissances  are  in  reality  tentative  opera¬ 
tions.  If  they  succeed,  they  cease  to  go  by  their  first  designation ; 
they  become  then  a  victorious  advance ;  if  they  fail,  why  then 
they  were  never  intended  to  be  more  than  reconnaissances.  A 
squadron  or  two  with  a  couple  of  guns,  or  a  few  bold  horsemen 
with  an  intelligent  leader,  will  obtain  more  information  with  in¬ 
comparably  less  loss  than  will  a  column  of  ten  thousand  infantry 
with  a  train  of  artillery.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  to  incur  a  bloody  repulse  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  enemy  was  concentrated  in  position.  A  partial  and 
utterly  unsupported  movement,  as  we  know  that  on  Cerkovna  was, 
could  scarcely  benefit  Osman  or  Chevket ;  and  by  all  testimony 


nothing  could  have  been  worse  managed  tactically  than  the  action 
was  by  the  Turks  when  once  it  was  engaged. 

The  Seraskierate  came  to  an  apparently  sudden  determination  to 
make  some  striking  changes  in  the  directing  personnel  of  the 
armies.  Reotif  Pasha,  summoned  from  his  Shumla  command  to 
the  capital  for  purposes  of  consultation  as  was  alleged,  seems  to 
have  first  of  all  advised  that  he  himself  should  be  promoted  to  a 
more  important  post.  The  sound  beatings  he  received  at  General 
Gourko's  hands  may  perhaps  be  set  down  to  the  poor  quality  of 
the  troops  he  then  led.  If  he  does  possess  exceptional  capacity, 
it  will  be  well  employed  in  an  effort  to  redeem  the  big  b  unders 
of  Suleiman.  That  the  troops  are  delighted  to  see  him  in  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  latter  maybe  less  a  tribute  to  his  presumed  excel¬ 
lences  than  an  indication  of  their  distaste  for  being  uselessly 
massacred.  If  it  was  not  that,  in  the  absence  of  information,  we  must 
attribute  the  shelving  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  predominance  of  the 
anti-Giaour  element  at  the  War  Oliice,  we  should  be  exceedingly  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  idea  of  replacing  that  general,  and  especially  replacing 
him  by  Suleiman,  could  have  been  entertained.  For  though  Mehemet 
Ali  has  not  broken  the  Russian  fortified  line  on  the  Jantra,  yet  he 
has  done  some  considerable  service.  Rustchuk  was  relieved  ;  the 
Russians  were  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and  driven  from 
the  line  of  the  Lora.  That  line  is  believed  to  be  now  carefully 
fortified  against  their  return.  The  arm}',  left  by  Abdul  Kerim  in 
a  notoriously  inefficient  state,  was  completely  reorganized.  That  his 
successor  committed  faults,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny.  Which 
general  in  this  campaign,  on  either  side,  has  not?  llis  action  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  give  one  the  idea  that  he  is  a  man  of  much  decision 
or  abounding  energy.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  shown 
considerable  skill  and  great  prudence.  When  Bonaparte  dubbed 
Moreau  the  “retreating  general,”  the  latter  retorted  by  stig¬ 
matizing  his  rival  as  the  “  general  at  ten  thousand  men 
a  day.”  If  Suleiman  has  sacrificed  his  “  ten  thousand  ” 
without  reaping  any  of  the  profits  which  the  geniu9  of 
Bonaparte  knew  how  to  secure,  .Mehemet  Ali  may  be  congratulated 
on  sharing  the  prudence  of  Moreau  in  knowing  when  to  retreat 
from  an  untenable  position.  One  grand  quality  Suleiman  certainly 
possesses  in  perfection — namely,  that  of  indomitable  persever¬ 
ance.  So  that,  if  his  advent  to  the  supreme  command  on  the 
Lom  may  not  turn  out  to  be  an  importation  of  scientific  value,  yet 
it  w'ill  probably  be  regarded  in  the  Russian  camp  a3  a  sign  that 
“  heavy  fighting”  is  to  be  expected  at  no  distant  date. 

That  the  Turks  have  been  able  to  revictual  Plevna  and  reinforce 
considerably  its  diminished  garrison  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  last  Russian  defeat.  The  boasted  lines  of  con- 
travallation  w'ere  so  many  intrenchments  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
beaten  army  and  its  siege  materiel  from  a  counter  attack  until  rein¬ 
forcements  should  arrive. 

If  the  Russians  can  afford  to  prosecute  a  very  lengthened 
campaign,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  expectation  that  the  Turks 
will  succeed  in  the  end.  But  for  some  time  to  come  their  ad¬ 
mirable  handling  of  the  pick  and  shovel  will  probably  enable  the 
latter  to  contest  every  foot  of  ground  against  adversaries  apparently 
unable  to  manoeuvre.  Other  positions  are  already  being  prepared 
between  Plevna  and  Sofia  which  may  have  developed  into  fortresses 
b}'  the  time  Plevna  is  taken ;  and  the  occupation  ol  these  in  force 
now  will  render  difficult  the  investment  of  that  position  on  the 
west.  On  the  side  of  the  Lom  Rasgrad  has,  we  learn,  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  veritab'e  fortress.  The  general  Turkish  position  is 
now  in  fine  incomparably  stronger  than  when  the  Russians  crossed 
the  Danube.  Their  armies  have  been  reinforced,  so  that  they  are 
now  more  numerous  than  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russian  reserves  were  not  at  hand  to  fill  up  the 
great  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  actual  combatants.  They  had  to 
be  fetched  from  afar,  and  now  that  they  are  come  they  do  no  more 
than  restore  the  army  to  its  original  strength—  the  original 
strength  less  the  discouragement  which  has  waited  on  continued 
failures.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  any  permanent  success 
can  with  reason  be  anticipated  until  forces  are  gathered  and  put 
in  motion  commensurate  with  the  enormous  difficulty  of  the  task 
before  them. 


IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING? 

FEW  topics  can  be  much  wider  than  the  question  of  the 
Object  of  Existence,  which  Mr.  Mallock  approached  the 
other  day  with  due  solemnity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Is 
life  worth  living  ?  he  asks,  and  his  answer,  as  far  as  he  has 
given  it,  seems,  though  orthodox,  uncalled  for.  Ilis  argument  is 
that  there  are  moments,  or  months,  of  doubt,  in  which  we  seriously 
are  not  sure  whether  or  not  life  is  worth  having..  Eminent 
atheists  have  felt  these  doubts,  he  says — like  Mr.  Mill,  who,  when 
he  was  gloomy,  or  in  love,  thought  himself  the  first  martyr  to 
these  maladies — and  have  lulled  their  woes  by  fallacious  con¬ 
siderations.  In  short,  the  morality  of  George  Eliot  will  never 
satisfy  a  young  atheist  who  is  really  and  truly  suffering  from  IVelt- 
schmerz.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  matter  that  affects  very  few 
persons,  but  Mr.  Mallock  sees  it  in  a  dilierent  light.  lie  thinks 
that  the  British  Association  is  not  what  a  vain  people  supposes. 
The  British  public,  in  its  ignorant  tolerance,  listens  to  addresses 
about  matter,  monkeys,  meteorolites,  and  so  on,  without  suspect¬ 
ing  that  its  dearest  beliefs  are  being  undermined.  At  the  same 
time,  somehow,  “  the  most  notorious  professors  of  atheism  are 
being  honoured  and  looked  up  to  by  the  world  in  general.” 
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Wo  had  fondly  fancied  that  the  world  was  wiser,  and  that,  if  no 
other  champion  of  orthodoxy  was  wakeful,  the  Mayor  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  at  least  had  not  slumbered  at  his  post.  We  had  even 
thought  we  detected  a  watchful  jealousy  in  many  of  the  policemen 
of  opinion,  who  seem  always  to  be  scenting  out  heresy  in  the  most 
distant  allusions  to  the  habits  of  shell-tish  and  the  flirtations  of 
butterflies.  Mr.  Mallock  is  less  hopeful,  less  confident,  and  he  adds 
his  warning  cry  to  the  impressive  oilicial  caution  of  the  Major  of 
Plymouth.  “  It  is  all  under  debate — the  entire  scheme  and  con¬ 
duct  of  our  lives  ....  hut  of  this  the  world  seems  quite 
ignorant,  and,  being  ignorant,  it  can  easily  afford  to  he  tolerant.'’ 
The  essential  connexion  of  ignorance  and  toleration,  of  knowledge 
and  persecution,  having  been  thus  demonstrated,  it  is  necessary 
to  spread  that  virtuous  enlightenment  which  will  stand  no  non¬ 
sense.  Nothing  can  better  conduce  to  this  state  of  mind  than 
a  definition  of  religion  as  the  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  while  atheism 
means  the  denial  of  these  dogmas.  Like  the  rest  of  the  mis¬ 
taken  world,  we  did  not  know  that  these  atheistic  views  were 
widely  held.  From  the  pious  Buddhist  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
a  vast  multitude  of  believers  of  various  kinds  will  lift  up  their 
voices  against  Mr.  Mallock's  definitions.  But  it  will  still  be  usual 
with  one  set  of  thinkers  to  argue  as  if  life  was  not  worth  living 
without  assenting  to  the  doctrines  of  Belief,  while  another  set  will 
maintain  the  directly  opposite  theory.  Atheists,  as  Mr.  Mallock 
styles  his  opponents,  will  still  go  on  saying  that  life  is  worth 
living,  even  without  the  support  and  comfort  of  religion  as  by  him 
defined.  They  will  not  admit  that  they  “welter  on  a  sluggish 
sea  of  small  and  weary  impulses.”  It  is  hard  to  make  a 
man  confess  that  he  welters.  Thus  the  question  will  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  last  resort  to  a  matter  of  individual  experience,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  argue,  hut  which  it  is  instructive  to 
study.  At  one  extreme  is  the  Negro  dissenter,  whose  beliefs  and 
experience  lead  him  to  “  die  shouting,”  and  to  see  in  his  confidence 
the  sure  sign  of  grace.  At  the  other  extreme  is  Miss  Martineau, 
who  “  died  shouting”  too  in  her  own  way,  and  dogmatically  ex¬ 
pressing  her  firm  belief  and  delight  in  a  system  which  certainly 
seems  to  make  life  a  dreary  and  hopeless  journey  from  darkness 
into  darkness.  The  fact  is,  if  disputants  would  only  recognize  it, 
that  temper  and  character,  not  opinion,  decide  for  each  of  us 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  have  been  born,  or  whether  the 
woodland  satyr  was  right  in  his  mournful  reply  to  Midas  the 
■King.  G  iven  any  one  of  a  thousand  shades  of  character,  and  life, 
in  spite  or  with  the  help  of  this  or  that  form  of  belief  or  unbelief, 
is  a  good  in  itself.  The  immense  majority  of  men,  women,  and 
children  never  doubt  this.  To  them  the  mere  fact  of  ordered 
existence  is  that  “  supreme,  universal,  attainable  end  ”  which  the 
moralist  looks  for  here  and  there — in  the  wilderness  with  St. 
Anthony,  or  in  kings’  palaces  with  Bossuet.  They  have  never 
asked  themselves  a  question  about  this  self-evident  fact.  Words¬ 
worth  speaks  of  the  unconscious  religion  of  a  child,  “  God  being 
with  her  when  we  know  it  not”;  and  Plato  again  and  again 
refers,  in  language  of  great  beauty,  to  the  equally  natural  and 
■unconscious  virtue  of  other  chosen  souls.  What  is  true  of  good¬ 
ness  among  the  few  is  true  of  satisfaction  with  life,  on  the  whole, 
among  the  many. 

It  is  elsewhere,  it  is  in  what  Mr.  Mallock  calls  a  “gifted 
minority,”  that  we  must  look  for  the  temper  that  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  uoble  discontent,  that  searches  on  all  sides 
for  a  supreme  and  universal  good.  For  many  reasons,  among 
which  fashion  perhaps  counts  for  one,  this  temper  is  peculiarly 
common  iu  our  century,  though  perhaps  it  has  never  been  alto¬ 
gether  rare.  Mr.  Mallock  thiuks  perhaps  that  all  readers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  know  it  by  experience.  The  French 
Revolution,  between  the  hopes  it  excited  and  the  failure  in  which 
it  ended,  spread  the  despondency  and  despair  which  became  doubly 
prevalent  when  they  were  expressed  in  popular  literature.  Hamlet’s 
mood,  and  Rene's,  the  gloom  of  Pascal,  of  Obertuann,  and  of  Ldlia, 
are  all  forms  of  the  malady  in  which  life  does  not  appear  better  or 
more  stable  than  a  nightmare  or  the  dreams  of  fever.  If  one  would 
seriously  ask  whether  this  opinion  is  true  or  the  reverse — and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  approach  the  question  in  perfect  seriousness — the 
well-worn  historical  method  may  be  applied  with  success.  What 
has  been  the  end  of  the  noted  doubters,  and  the  result  of  their 
despair  ?  Did  they  cut  the  knot  by  suicide  ?  or  did  they 
find  the  infallible  and  universal  answer  to  their  question¬ 
ings  ?  or  did  they  sink  hack  on  a  level  of  semi-discontent,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  reign  of  petty  impulses  and  the  round  of 
petty  pleasures  P  There  are  famous  and  typical  instances  enough 
for  the  pathologist  to  examine.  He  will  probably  come  to  see  at 
last  that  it  is  only  in  morbid  states  of  mind  that  the  question  of 
the  value  of  life  can  be  entertained  at  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  a  universal  philosophy  or  a  religion  out  of  the  various  answers 
that  have  satisfied  various  discontents.  What  is  exceptional  is 
generally  unhealthy,  and  the  undoubting  sense  of  the  preeiousness 
of  life  is  catholic  here,  quod  semper,  quod  ubiqiie,  quod  rib  omnibus. 
One  may  examine  the  writings  and  the  biographies  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  doubted,  and  the  result  will  not  gratify  the 
friends  of  this  or  that  system.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  sufferers 
emerged  from  what  Banyan  would  have  named  Doubting  Castle, 
but  lew  escaped  by  the  same  gate,  or  reached  the  same  land  of 
freedom.  Edgar  Quiuet’s  letters,  for  example,  show  that 
when  he  had  a  real  sorrow,  when  he  was  crossed  in  love, 
he  shook  off  his  vague  regrets.  He  did  his  work  as 
a  man  and  a  citizen ;  he  gave  what  he  had  to  give  to 
the  cause  of  learning  and  of  French  freedom.  These  things 


are  not  the  universal  end  of  life ;  hut  these,  with  love  and 
friendship,  were  enough  for  this  man  of  genius.  Take  Pascal, 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  the  very  highest  intellect  finding 
his  end  of  life,  in  a  life  which  for  the  majority  of  men  would 
he  undesirable  and  impossible.  Try  the  case  of  George  Sand, 
of  Delia,  who  was  never  to  he  reconciled  to  our  little  life,  and  one 
sees  her  return  to  a  comfortable  existence  through  the  doors  of 
liberal  religion,  charity,  labour,  and  perhaps  a  new  affair  of  the 
heart.  In  this  case  a  number  of  minor  ends  helped  the  greater  end, 
the  universal  one,  to  satisfy  an  eager  and  indomitable  spirit. 

This  process  of  inquiry  might  be  carried  to  any  length. 
The  author  of  Obermann  reached  something  not  unlike  a  belief 
in  the  essential  dogmas  of  natural  religion.  Another  man  of 
genius  found  that  travel  dispelled  hi9  malady,  and  left  him 
free  to  work  and  to  enjoy.  Goethe  pursued  “  a  lonely  road,” 
but  the  road  led  him  far  enough  from  the  haven  of  young 
Werther.  Science  satisfies  another;  and  again  another  manages  to 
get  sufficient  comfort  out  of  the  thought  of  a  posthumous 
existence  in  the  memory  of  good  men.  The  fancy  seems,  we  will 
admit,  as  vapourish  as  moonshine ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in 
certain  instances  the  fancy  proves  sufficient.  It  makes  life  worth 
living.  It  prevents  the  believer  from  “  drifting  like  a  dismasted 
ship.”  Looking  round,  in  short,  one  finds  that  the  discontented 
regain  content  in  a  hundred  ways.  One  by  one  they  rejoin  the 
happier  multitude  who  have  never  dreamed  that  their  life  was  a 
thing  to  find  fault  with.  They  cease  “to  vary  from  the  kindly 
race  of  men,”  though  perhaps  their  years  in  the  wilderness,  their 
hours  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  were  not  wasted.  They  learned 
the  worth  of  pity,  of  affection,  of  humour — things  that  make  human 
existence  endurable  even  when  it  seems  to  have  no  aim  or  end. 
The  laws  of  life  reassert  themselves,  and  despair  vanishes  like  a 
fever.  Memory  can  hardly  recover  the  morbid  thoughts  of  the 
time  of  loneliness,  and  the  days  when  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  visible  world  were  not  in  themselves  an  answer  to  per¬ 
verse  questions.  We  are  at  one  with  “  that  life  whose  dumb 
wish  is  not  missed,  If  birth  proceed,  if  things  subsist.”  This 
being  so,  we  learn  that  there  is  no  universal  specific  of 
which  Professor  Tyndall  or  any  one  else  is  able  to  rob  us. 
We  can  suffer  the  Presidents  of  the  British  Association  to  let  off 
scientific  rockets  and  metaphysical  Catherine  wheels  without  want¬ 
ing  to  stone  them  in  the  market-place.  The  rockets  will  “  come 
down  like  the  stick,”  or  remain  in  the  number  of  the  stars,  as  the 
laws  of  existence  determine.  These  laws  our  petty  systems  codify 
in  vain  ;  the  great  open  secret  is  never  to  be  found  by  searching, 
or  to  he  concealed  by  false  philosophy.  It  abides  in  the  uncon¬ 
scious  acceptance  of  life  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  life  by  the 
whole  race,  an  acceptance  and  an  effort  from  which  speculation 
can  only  distract  us  for  an  hour.  In  this  are  the  materials  of  the 
happiness  which  is  serious  and  universal ;  to  this  the  philosophy 
that  happens  to  satisfy  each  of  us  enables  us  to  return  comforted 
and  reassured.  Here  the  stoics  are  our  masters,  and  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  lot  of  man  is  nobler  than  the 
momentary  fret  and  impatience  of  even  so  exemplary  a  soul  as 
Eugenie  de  Guerin.  But  religion  that  is  true  and  undefiled  needs 
no  aid  from  the  changing  theories  that  act  as  anodynes  or  suffice 
as  a  cure  in  the  shifting  phases  of  an  intellectual  malady: — - 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 

Tempus  eget. 


AMATEURS. 

WORDS  have  their  social  ups  and  downs  even  as  nations — 
so  the  historians  of  language  show  us.  Sometimes  the  fall 
is  rapid,  and  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  complete  it ;  a  literary 
freak,  a  witty  play  on  meaning,  a  mere  accident  of  an  accident, 
sends  forth  the  word  in  a  disguise  which  rapidly  becomes  trans¬ 
formation.  Sometimes  the  process  of  decadence  is  so  slow  that 
centuries  come  and  go  while  the  word,  gradually  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  class  to  class,  drops  lower  and  lower, 
to  find  ultimate  degradation  in  a  slang  epithet  that  shall  sym¬ 
bolize  the  very  opposite  quality  or  thing  to  that  originally  meant. 
Deeper  causes  than  mere  frivolous  use  may,  however,  bring  about 
the  fall  of  many  a  respectable  phrase.  It  is  not  always  the  mis¬ 
application  of  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  multitude  that  brings 
it  to  shame,  but  the  change  in  men’s  minds  towards  the  thing 
first  signified.  The  history  of  a  word  may  reveal  the  record  of  an 
opinion,  the  change  of  a  society,  the  growth  or  dwindling  of  a 
national  ideal.  This  track  of  thought  invites  to  further  inquiry,  but 
would  lead  us  too  fur  and  too  deep.  We  will  take  as  an  example 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  a  word  which  in  various  forms  seems  just 
now  falling  into  bad  company,  and  likely  to  lose  its  character 
before  the  century  is  out — amateur  ;  not  an  English  word  at  all, 
hut  a  convenient  importation  (at  secondhand)  from  the  same 
country  which  gives  us  dilettante  and  virtuoso.  These  three 
foreigners  —  amateur  (amatore),  dilettante,  and  virtuoso  —  were 
plainly  coined  for  their  use  by  a  cultivated,  heauty-Joving,  enthu¬ 
siastic  people,  a  people  who  have  loved  and  taken  strong  delight 
in  things,  who  put  their  manly  vigour  into  the  pursuit  of  that 
which  gave  them  highest  pleasure.  Virtuoso  may  be  let  alone 
now ;  of  the  other  closely  linked  pair  we  take  the  one  which 
seems  of  the  two  to  suiter  most  from  modern  usage  in  English 
society. 

The  old-fashioned  dedication  of  Italian  engravings  to  some 
illustrious  personage  was  seldom  complete  without  the  compli- 
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mentary  epithet  “  amatore  dello  belle  Arti.”  To  be  an  mnatore — 
a  lover — of  tbe  arts  was  an  honourable  condition,  won,  not  by 
dabbling  imperfectly  in  “  accomplishments,”  but  by  loving  all 
good  art  work,  and  by  helping  the  artist  with  right  appreciation  and 
with  substantial  patronage.  On  the  Continent  the  word  still 
holds  worthily  its  place ;  hut  here,  in  practical,  hard-headed 
England,  among  our  esprits  commerqants,  where  proficiency  in  an 
art  is  measured  chiefly  by  monetary  success,  where  art  work,  of 
whatever  kind,  has  become,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  a  market¬ 
able  commodity,  this  old-fashioned  honour  of  amateurship  has 
fallen  out  of  usage.  Never  were  the  words  amateur  and 
amateurism  more  bandied  about,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to 
a  princess  who  paints  for  pleasure,  or  a  man  who  walks  for  a 
wager  ;  never  was  society  more  full  of  the  degenerate  things  now 
signified  by  these  unhappy  epithets.  By  what  curious  process  of 
reciprocal  jealousies  has  the  amateur  become  among  us,  not  the 
disinterested  patron  of  art,  but  simply  a  man  who  does  im¬ 
perfectly,  to  please  himself,  what  another  man  does  better  to  earn 
a  living  ?  “  Only  an  amateur  ” ;  sneers  the  professional  artist, 

“  what  can  you  expect  of  him  ?  ”  while  the  object  of  this  scorn 
complacently  alludes  to  the  social  gulf  which  divides  him  from 
the  professional  worker.  The  cordon  round  the  piano  which  some 
time  ago  separated  the  paid  performers  at  fashionable  musical  parties 
from  the  accepted  guests  symbolized  well  tbe  invisible  barrier  which 
custom  reared  between  them;  and  not  even  the  dainty  patronage 
of  soft-handed  women  concealed  the  slight  of  their  open  comments 
on  “  the  professionals.”  A  distinguished  German  violinist,  when 
he  first  came  among  us,  asked  an  English  gentleman  what  kind  of 
position  he  might  expect  to  take  in  society,  “  We  will  treat  you 
lust  as  if  you  were  an  amateur,”  was  the  kindly  meant  answer. 
But  the  artist  felt  aggrieved.  The  indignation  of  Kapellmeister 
Spohr  at  the  treatment  which  he  and  his  wife  experienced  at  some 
fashionable  entertainments  is  still  fresh  in  memory.  And  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  gross  stupidity  of 
a  large  section  of  society  as  to  the  right  reception  of  professional 
musicians  in  private  houses  keeps  up  class  distinctions  of  the  kind 
most  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  modern  musician  in  that 
general  culture  to  which  he  aspires,  and  drives  him,  nolens  volcns, 
into  Bohemianism.  On  this  count  the  musical  profession  has 
been  most  sinned  against;  but  of  all  artists  one  may  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  the  accident  of  gentle  birth  will  at  any  time 
rove  a  surer  passport  into  what  is  called  “  good  society  ”  than 
igh  artistic  merit,  or  even  monetary  success. 

It  would  be  far  from  our  purpose  to  underestimate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  courteous  manner,  of  tact  and  taste,  of  that  general  tone, 
in  short,  which  implies  that  a  man  or  woman  is  well-bred  and 
inherits  by  birth  into  a  certain  position  the  accumulated  pro¬ 
prieties  and  suavities  of  several  generations  of  ancestors.  It  is 
obvious  that  intercourse  may  be  embarrassing  between  people  who 
have  trod  on  velvet  carpets  all  their  days  and  speak  with  delicate 
utterance,  and  those  whose  voices  are  not  trained  down  to  polite 
pitch,  and  whose  manners,  like  their  clothes,  are  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  conventional  modes.  Good  manners,  in  one  sense,  are  always 
found  in  earnest  men  who  possess  self-respect  and  intelligence  ;  yet 
the  polish  of  high  breeding  is  an  exquisite  addition,  which,  like  the 
glaze  on  fine  china,  enhances  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  article. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  society  works  on  a  system  of 
interchange,  of  action  and  reaction,  or  it  has  no  life.  The  profes¬ 
sional  artist  brings  into  the  houses  of  the  richer  or  better  born 
what  neither  money  can  buy  nor  birth  bestow ;  divine  gifts  of 
beauty  in  sound  or  show,  winged  thoughts  of  the  artist  mind, 
special  knowledge,  hardly  striven  for  and  won.  In  return  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  the  best  that  society  can  give  him.  The  debt 
due  to  him  is  not  paid  by  the  telling  down  of  cash  for  his  work  ; 
he  has  a  right  to  claim  all  the  benefits  which  may  be  gathered 
from  free  contact  with  persons  more  widely  cultivated  than 
himself,  from  the  stimulus  of  intelligent  appreciation,  and 
from  such  teaching  of  the  amenities  of  life  as  can  only 
be  learnt  in  polished  intercourse.  Of  course,  the  kind  of 
homage  accorded  to  professional  men  and  women  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  art  and  literature  under  the  form  of  “  lionizing,” 
which  Miss  Martineau  bravely  resisted  and  satirized,  is  merely 
another  symptom  of  the  social  barbarism  which  canuot  discern  a 
better  way.  Of  the  selfishness  which  besets  fashionable  circles 
there  is  no  more  tainted  form  than  this,  none  more  offensive  to  the 
victims  of  its  vulgarity,  none  more  certain  to  keep  open  the  wounds 
of  class  prejudice. 

The  healing  of  the  breach  seems  likely  to  come  through  a 
compromise,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  serious  drawbacks.  A 
curious  covetousness  of  professional  awards  seems  to  have 
seized  the  respectable  ranks  from  which  amateurs  are  recruited. 
Impatience  of  the  slight  cast  upon  their  home-bred  commodi¬ 
ties  appears  to  rankle  in  the  bosoms  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
hitherto  content  with  the  soft  flatteries  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  to  urge  them  into  the  public  arena  where  the}'  meet  the  pro¬ 
fessional  paid  producer  on  his  own  ground,  and  compete  with 
him  not  only  for  applause,  but  for  substantial  reward.  Lady 
authors  assail  the  publisher’s  sanctum  and  the  editor's  office, 
and  claim,  together  with  respect  for  their  talents,  cheques  for  their 
work.  Statesmen  not  only  amuse  their  leisure  and  air  their 
opinions,  but  line  their  pockets,  by  contributions  to  periodical  litera¬ 
ture.  Amateur  painters  aspire  to  hang  their  pictures  side  by  side 
with  the  canvases  of  Academicians,  and  younger  sons  of  noble 
families  begin  to  think  that  art  may  be  an  equally  refined  way  of 
earning  an  income  with  holy  orders,  and  a  more  profitable  one. 
The  accomplished  songstress  of  the  drawing-room  bursts  con¬ 


ventional  fetters  and  flutters  on  to  the  concert-room  platform 
before  her  astonished  relatives  know  whither  she  flies ;  while  the 
favourite  baritone  or  the  ready  pianist  becomes  business-like  over 
his  engagements,  and  may  at  any  moment  merge  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  professional  who  marks  an  elevated  consciousness  of 
his  condescension  by  the  high  figure  of  his  charges. 

One  result  of  this  metamorphosis  of  social  prejudice  and  privilege 
is  undoubtedly  to  effect  a  certain  coalition  between  classes  hitherto 
distinct.  This  new  phenomenon,  this  kind  of  hybrid  class  of  pro-, 
fessional  amateurs,  acts  as  a  link — an  artificial  link,  as  we  think, 
and  possibly  even  a  rotten  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  artists 
with  whom  their  art  is  supreme,  a  life  labour,  the  deepest  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  their  natures  as  well  as  their  bread-winner,  look 
askance  upon  the  dilettante  turned  professional,  whom  the  prestige 
of  a  certain  inherited  position  in  society  helps  to  the  plaudits  of 
a  biassed  public.  Moreover,  thero  is  a  tendency  abroad  to  lower 
the  standard  of  taste,  never  too  high  in  England,  in  order  to  fit  it 
to  the  productions  of  these  favoured  aspirants  to  fame  and  fortune. 
On  the  other  hand,  society  has  lost,  or  is  gradually  losing,  an 
element  most  valuable  to  its  highest  development.  The  real 
amateur  is  dying  out ;  he  will  soon  be  extinct.  The  word  has 
lost  its  significance  because  the  thing  signified  is  vanishing  away. 

Yet  by  rights  the  development  of  the  art  of  a  country  depends 
much  on  the  amateur  class — on  the  class,  that  is,  which,  relieved 
from  the  pressure  of  financial  anxiety,  can  devote  ample  leisure  to 
the  study  of  art  in  its  widest  range,  can  weigh  and  compare 
with  a  critical  faculty  sharpened  by  observation  of  the 
best  work  of  the  greatest  masters  in  all  time,  deepened 
by  historical  knowledge  and  balanced  by  practical  use,  efficient 
within  its  limits.  There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  Gardens  of 
the  Medici  to  learn  how  the  lover  of  art  may  help  the  artist 
on  his  way,  and  exercise,  in  so  doing,  a  high  prerogative.  The 
records  of  almost  every  artist’s  life  reveal  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  recognition  and  aid  from  kindly  amateurs.  Take 
the  early  experience  of  our  own  Gibson  and  Turner,  for 
example.  The  artist,  like  the  poet,  may  be  born,  not  made, 
but  the  measure  of  his  work  depends  greatly  on  the  help  and 
appreciation  of  the  world  into  which  he  sends  forth  the  creations  of 
his  soul.  If  the  lark  cannot  pipe  to  a  grey  sky,  as  Kingsley  sang, 
no  more  can  the  composer  write  grand  music  for  a  frivolous 
audience,  or  an  artist  win  immortality  by  painting  pictures  to 
furnish  the  houses  of  rich  publicans  and  boors.  The  national 
standard  of  taste  rests  with  the  so-called  cultivated  classes.  If 
amateurs  abandon  their  leadership  into  the  hands  of  picture- 
dealers  and  impresarios,  and  come  down  to  strive  in  the  ranks, 
there  will  be  little  cause  for  wonder  if  the  standard  fall.  It  will 
be  an  ill  day  for  English  art  when  we  have  no  calm  judgment 
of  trained  patronage,  but  only  feverish  emulation  and  struggle  for 
publicity,  fight  of  taste  against  talent,  and  theory  against  genius ; 
when  the  soft  hands  of  the  patrician  snatch  the  laurel  wreath  from 
the  head  of  the  hard-breathed  runner  in  the  race,  instead  of  award¬ 
ing  with  cool  touch  the  well-won  crown ;  when  the  home  of 
refined  ease  owes  a  last  detail  of  luxury  to  money  gained  in 
competition  with  men  whose  work  is  for  fame  and  for  bread. 
Such  a  state  of  society  may  be  far  off'  or  improbable ;  but  the 
signs  of  the  times  are  ominous,  and  one  sign  is  the  decadence  of 
the  amateur. 


ATHENS  BELOW  THE  AKROTOLIS. 

THE  main  characteristic  of  modern  Athens,  and  one  of  its  chief 
points  of  contrast  with  Rome,  is  that  whatever  is  not  very  old 
is  so  very  new.  But  the  visitor  is  apt  at  once  to  press  this  charac¬ 
teristic  further  than  strict  truth  warrants,  and  to  draw  a  more 
strongly  marked  geographical  limit  between  old  and  new  than 
strict  truth  warrants  either.  At  first  sight  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  everything  that  is  old  stands  above,  and  that  everything  that  is 
new  lies  below.  The  fact  that  the  greatest  work  of  all,  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus,  happens  to  lie  below,  hardly  makes  a  practical 
exception.  By  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  columns  it  has  ceased  to 
be  in  appearance  the  greatest  work  of  all,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  ii  has  practically  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  city.  It  lies  out¬ 
side  and  alone,  apart  both  from  the  akropolis  and  the  modern 
city.  It  joins  indeed  to  make  one  of  the  best  and  most  familiar 
views  of  the  akropolis ;  but  it  joins  only  as  a  foreground  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  object.  To  take  Mr.  Mahaffy’s  illustration,  it  has  come  to 
stand  to  the  akropolis  as  Hoar  Abbey  stands  to  the  Rock  of 
Gashel.  On  another  side,  the  Theseion,  iu  its  absolute  perfection 
as  it  is  seen  in  any  general  view,  stands  as  a  kind  of  intermediate 
link  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  region.  Otherwise  the  im¬ 
pression  given  by  the  general  view  of  Athens  is  that  the  old  things 
are  all  above,  as,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  which  heed  not  be 
dwelled  on,  the  new  things  undoubtedly  are  below.  The  akropolis 
seems  to  throw  out  the  hill  of  the  Mouseion  with  the  monument  of 
l’hilopappos  as  a  kind  of  outwork  ;  and,  if  we  take  in  objects  which 
cannot  be  seen  at  the  first  glance,  the  most  remarkable  and  venera¬ 
ble  objects,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  -walls,  the  tombs  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  seats  of  the  Pnyx,  the  steps  on  the  hill  of  Ares,  all  lie  oh 
the  upper  ground.  Against  these,  setting  aside  very  recent  dig¬ 
gings,  the  low  city  seems  to  have  nothing  to  set,  except  a  mass  of 
modern  and  ugly  houses  and  one  modern  house  bigger  and  uglier 
than  the  rest. 

This  impression  is  not  untrue  as  regards  the  general  aspect  of 
the  city ;  but  it  breaks  down  when  we  come  to  examine  things 
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somewhat  more  in  detail.  There  is  more  of  antiquity  in  the  modern 
city  of  Athens  than  one  thinks  at  first  sight ;  still  the  comparative 
rarity  of  ancient  remains,  and  the  strong  contrast  between  such  as 
there  are  and  the  modern  buildings,  form  a  distinct  feature  in  the 
character  of  Athens,  as  distinguished  from  cities  which  present  to 
us  an  unbroken  series  of  monuments  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
latest.  Ag  .in,  it  is  true  that,  of  such  ancient  remains  as  there  are, 
the  more  part  seem,  as  it  were,  to  shelter  themselves  under  the 
shadow  ot  the  akropolis  ;  and  hut  few  of  them  belong  to  the  most 
brilliant  times  of  Athenian  history.  The  Theseion,  standing  as  a 
link  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  city,  has  a  position  of  its 
own.  The  most  perfect  of  existing  Greek  temples,  it  might  alone 
make  the  fortune  of  Athens  as  a  place  of  artistic  pilgrimage,  even 
were  there  nothing  else  there  to  see.  In  the  general  view  it  seems 
to  be  absolutely  perfect.  The  one  small  change  which  it  has 
undergone  reminds  us  at  once  of  a  living  page  of  history  and  of  the 
folly  of  those  who  labour  in  vain  to  wipe  out  history.  The  temple, 
like  its  greater  fellow  on  the  akropolis,  became  a  church;  hut  in 
its  new  character  it  still  kt-pt  a  certain  appropriate  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  older  use.  As  the  house  of  the  Virgin  still  remaiued 
the  house  of  the  Virgin,  so  the  house  of  the  warrior  hero  remained, 
as  the  church  of  St.  George,  the  house  of  a  warrior  saint.  If,  as 
some  9ay,  the  older  dedication  was  really  not  to  Theseus  but  to 
Herakles,  the  parallel  is  in  no  way  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened. 
Theseus  indeed  overthrew  the  Marathonian  bull;  but  llerakles  and 
St.  George  were  alike  victorious  over  dragons.  To  lit  the  build¬ 
ing  for  its  new  use,  no  change  seems  to  have  been  needed,  beyond 
taking  down  two  columns  of  the  inner  range  of  the  eastern 
front  to  make  room  for  the  apse  of  the  converted  basilica.  The 
caprice  of  a  generation  back  took  away  the  apse  without  restoring 
the  columns,  and  so  left  the  building  in  a  state  which  would  seem 
incomplete  in  the  eyes  of  either  its  heathen  or  its  Christian 
patrons.  Theseus  might  ask  for  his  columns,  George  might  ask 
lor  his  apse  ;  and  the  common  robber  of  both  would  be  hard  put  to 
for  au  answer.  Now,  as  one  of  the  many  detached  museums  of 
Athens,  the  Tlieseiou  contains  a  collection  of  sculptures,  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  architectural  fragments,  pre-eminent  among  which  is 
the  archaic  statue  wrought  by  Aristion,  which  looks  so  unplea¬ 
santly  like  a  specimen  of  barbaric  art.  Still,  why  may  we  not 
hold  that  in  sculpture,  as  iu  so  many  other  things,  likeness  does 
not  prove  direct  connexion,  but  merely  analogy  of  stage  ?  At  all 
events,  Assyria  never  made  anything  better  than  the  work  of 
Aristion,  while  Athens  went  on  and  grew  from  the  stage  of 
Aristion  into  the  stage  of  Pheidias. 

Before  the  diggings  in  the  Kerameikos  which  have  brought  to  light 
such  choice  sculptures,  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  the  city  wall  and 
the  Dipylon  gate,  the  Theseion  stood  almost  alone  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  o.  thegie.it  days  of  Athens  on  ground  lower  than  the  akropolis 
and  the  hills  which  front  it.  The  theatre  of  Dionysos  and  the 
other  buildings  which  have  been  dug  out  from  the  side  of  the  hill 
are  rather  part  of  the  akropolis  itself.  The  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  and  its  feeble  companion  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  stand  apart 
and  make  a  feeble  company  by  themselves.  But  in  that  part  of 
the  modern  city  which  lies  nearest  under  the  akropolis,  we  still 
have  a  collection  of  remains  of  later  Greek  and  ltoman  times ; 
while  such  of  the  Byzantine  churches  as  are  left  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  city  form  a  study  of  surpassing  interest  in 
their  own  class.  All  the  world  knows  th#  monument  of  Lysikrates 
and  the  later  horoloyion  of  Andronikos  Kyrrhestes,  better  known 
as  the  Temple  of  the  Bight  Winds.  Perhaps  all  the  world  does  not 
know  the  singular  way  in  which  they  were  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
rival  creeds,  how  Franciscan  friars  found  a  home  under  the  graceful 
Corinthian  hirial  of  Lysikrates,  wdiile  howling  dervishes  quartered 
themselves  under  the  pagan  symbols  of  Andronikos.  We  mourn 
as  we  look  at  the  graceful  toy  of  Lysikrates,  the  parent  of  a  w  hole 
class  of  structures  at  tit.  Ilemi  and  Igel — is  it  sacrilege  to  add 
Northampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham  P  Genuine  Greek 
Corinthian  capitals  are  so  rare  that  it  is  sad  to  see  that  not  one  is 
altogether  perfect. 

liie  horoloyion  of  Andronikos — if  it  is  lawful  to  speak  so  freely  of 
any  thing  built  at  Athens  before  the  Christian  era — has  never  struck 
us  as  anything  specially  graceful;  but  it  is  one  of  the  links  which 
directly  connect  the  ancient  and  the  modern  city.  It  stands  at 
what  we  may  call  the  ancient  end  of  one  of  the  great  modern 
streets,  one  which  seems  to  represent  au  ancient  street  and  which 
from  this  monument  bears  the  name  of  Aiolos.  But  the  quarter 
where  the  horoloyion  stands  is  one  of  the  quarters  where  these 
later  and  lesser  antiquities  stand  thickest  on  ihe  ground.  Not  far 
oil'  is  the  Sf.ua  of  Hadrian,  where  the  Imperial  architect,  forsaking 
the  tashionof  his  own  day,  tries,  like  our  modern  architects,  to  call 
up  the  lorms  of  a  past  time,  aDd  reproduces  the  ancient  Doric,  of 
course  iu  its  slenderer  form.  But  this  whoie  quarter  is  full  of 
remains  of  one  kind  and  another.  The  bazaar  is  in  every  sense  a 
link  to  past  times;  an  ancient  ivall  fences  it  in,  and  the  sight 
within,  so  unlike  the  European  streets  of  the  more  polished  quarters, 
reminds  us  that  Athens  once  was  an  Eastern  city.  Various  scraps 
lie  around  us  ;  here  are  two  little  forsaken  churches  side  by  side 
formiug  in  a  manner  one  building  ;  the  cupola  of  one  is  half  broken 
down,  and  its  bell  gable,  its  Koiboivoardaoiv,  is  perched  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  colom  a  .6.  Not  far  olf  are  two  buildings,  works  of  intrusive 
powers  and  o;  intrusive  architecture,  both  of  winch  form  part  of  the 
history  ot  the  city,  and  of  which  the  one  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
carefully  as  the  other.  No  one  is  likely  to  propose  to  destroy  the 
colonnade  of  Roman  Corinthian  work  because  its  capitals  are  not 
of  the  same  type  as  the  capitals  of  Lysikrates.  But  it  is  equally 
needtul  to  keep  the  one  mosque  w  hich  remains  from  Turkish 


|  Athens,  a  building  whose  style  stands  to  that  of  the  Byzantine 
I  churches  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Roman 
!  colonnades  staud  to  the  true  Grecian.  The  mosque  stands  applied 
to  some  military  purpose.  A  worthier  use  for  it,  a  better  badge 
of  triumph  and  deliverance,  would  have  been  to  make  it  a  memorial 
church  tor  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence.  In 
the  same  quarter,  drawing  near  to  the  Theseion,  are  the  remains  of  the 
gymnasion  of  Ptolemy,  where  a  crow  d  of  inscriptions  of  various 
dates  tempt  us  to  spell  them  out,  till  we  light  ou  one  which  con- 
j  tain9  the  namo  of  the  wife  of  Ilerodes  of  Marathon.  His  theatre 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  akropolis,  forming  part,  like  the  elder 
|  theatre,  of  the  akropolis  itself.  But  it  is  in  the  quarter  to  the 
|  north  of  the  akropolis,  the  quarter  of  the  new  ayore,  in  which 
the  visitor  to  Athens  finds  more  than  elsewhere  the  opportunity 
for  the  process  so  delightful  in  the  old  cities  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
and  Italy,  the  process  of  prowling  hither  and  thither,  and  lighting  on 
some  fragment  of  antiquity,  the  more  varied  date  of  style  the  better, 
at  every  quarter.  The  akropolis  is  too  carefully  cleared  of  all  that 
is  new;  the  modern  city  keeps  too  little  that  is  old;  here,  in  this 
quarter  of  Athens,  old  and  new  are  mingled  together  in  that 
way  which  gives  to  the  inquirer  the  full  interest  of  discovery. 

But,  among  the  later  antiquities  of  Athens,  it  is  the  churches 
which  claim  the  highest  place.  To  the  traveller  from  the  West 
they  have  a  special  interest.  As  no  other  city  of  his  pilgrimage 
gives  him  the  same  store  of  buildings  of  pagan  Greek  architecture, 
so  there  is  no  other  w'hich  gives  him  such  a  store  of  buildings  of 
the  second — the  Christian-Greek  architecture.  Nor  is  their  in¬ 
terest  any  the  less  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  modern  Athe¬ 
nian  churches.  There  is  not  only  nothing  to  rival  St.  Sophia, 
St.  Vital,  or  St.  Mark;  there  is  nothing  to  rival  even  their 
own  neighbour  at  Daphne.  The  Eastern  Church,  like  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland,  seems  always  to  have  been  better  pleased  to 
build,  a  crowd  of  small  churches  rather  than  a  single  one  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  minsters  of  Western  Europe.  One  cause  of  this 
peculiarity  doubtless  was  the  use  of  a  single  altar  iD  the  Eastern 
rite,  which  suggested  the  building  of  several  distinct  churches  in 
cases  where  a  Western  architect  would  rather  have  built  a 
single  large  church  with  several  chapels.  Athens  therefore 
is  lull  of  small  churches,  the  survivors,  we  fear,  of  a  larger  number, 
j  some  of  which  perished  in  the  laying  out  of  the  modern  city.  A 
J  crowd  of  them  cling,  as  it  were,  to  the  roots  of  the  akropolis,  in 
j  the  region  of  the  bazaar  and  of  the  monument  of  Andronikos. 
j  The  eye  soon  gets  used  to,  but  it  does  not  get  tired  of,  their  little 
cupolas  aud  apses,  which  always  add  a  pleasing  feature  to  the  corners 
where  they  are  found,  though  noue  of  them  rival  either  the  state¬ 
liness  or  the  picturesque  eiiect  of  the  churches  of  the  West.  A  few 
are  of  greater  size  aud  of  higher  architectural  character,  and  one, 
without  being  of  greater  size,  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
Christendom.  This  is  the  metropolitan  church  of  Athens,  surely 
the  smallest  church  out  of  Scotia — we  seek  lor  a  word  w  hich  shall 
take  iu  both  Cashel  and  St.  Andrew's  -  that  ever  was  designed  for 
metropolitan  or  cathedral  rank.  It  looks  like  a  toy ;  it  has  been 
wittily  said  that  it  seems  meant  to  receive  the  throne  of  the  Boy 
Bishop.  But  it  has  the  thorough  Byzantine  air ;  it  has  the  apse,  the 
cupola  of  the  Athenian  form,  the  heads  of  the  windows  cutting 
into  the  cupola — a  form  which  stands  to  such  cupolas  as  we  have 
seen  at  Cornu  and  Daphne  in  the  same  relation  in  which  a  German 
apse  or  tower  with  many  gabled  sides  stands  to '  an  apse  or  tower 
of  the  more  usual  form.  The  church,  small  as  it  is,  is  rich, 
covered  with  plates  of  sculpture,  some  of  which  at  least  are  ancient 
fragments  used  up  again. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  all  events  for  the  traveller  to  whom  Byzantine 
forms  are  still  new,  to  fix  the  exact  date  oi  the  Athenian  churches. 
Nor  can  he  hnd,  at  least  oil  hand,  much  to  help  him  in  easily 
accessible  books.  Messrs.  Texier  and  Pul lan  have  put  out  a 
splendid  book,  most  valuable  for  the  illustrations  of  the 
particular  buildings  which  they  think  good  to  describe,  but 
which  is  use. ess  as  a  general  view  of  Byzantine  archi¬ 
tecture,  aud  w  hich  does  not  contain  a  single  Athenian  or 
other  Greek  example.  Mr.  J.  M.  Neale,  in  his  History  of  the 
Holy  Eastern  Church,  goes  far  more  fully  into  the  matter,  though 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  kick  at  the  guidance  of  a  writer 
who  talks  about  “  Arta  in  Ambracia,’’  aud  who  attributes  “a 
long  aud  peaceful  reign”  to  the  Slayer  ot  the  Bulgarians.  Of  I 
the  periods  into  which  he  divides  Byzantine  art  he  places  the 
metropolitan  Church  in  the  second,  which  reaches  from  537  to 
1003.  This  takes  iu  the  time  of  Eirene,  the  Athenian  Empress  to 
wnorn  Athenian  tradition  is  fond  of  attributing  the  churches  of 
her  native  city.  But  most  of  the  Athenian  churches,  including 
the  two  which  call  for  most  special  notice,  he  assigns  to  his  third 
period,  1003-1453.  Why  we  do  not  exactly  know,  this  period 
is  said  to  be  one  of  Latin  influence ;  but  why  should  Latin  in¬ 
fluence  come  in  iu  1003  of  all  years  P  and  what  Latin  influence  is 
there  to  be  seen  in  such  buildings  as  the  churches  of  St.  Theodore 
and  the  Kapnikarea?  These  are,  on  the  whole,  the  two  most 
striking  churches  in  Athens.  They  stand  well  in  open  places  of  the 
modern  city,  a  lelief,  though  a  strange  contrast,  among  its  modem 
lomi3  —a  contrast  indeed  so  strong  that  we  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  their  destruction  has  sometimes  been  dreamed  of.  If  there  is 
any  Latin  element  in  either,  it  is  in  the  church  of  the  Kapnikarea, 
which  has  a  kind  of  secondary  church,  with  a  cupola  of  its  own, 
alongside  of  the  main  building,  with  its  Greek  cross  aud  central 
cupola.  This  secondary  church  does  not  appear  at  St.  Theodore; 
but  the  Kapnikarea  has  another  leatuie  which  St.  Theodore  has 
not,  in  the  lorw  of  a  large  nartliex ,  w  hich  is  surely  a  special  sign 
of  orthodoxy.  The  remembrance  of  Peterborough  flashed  across 
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our  mind  as  we  saw  this  noble  portico  with  its  six  arches,  two 
wider  and  four  narrower,  crowned  "by  four  gables.  It  has  suffered 
much  in  its  effect  from  the  glazing  of  some  of  the  arches,  as  well 
as  from  the  rising  of  the  ground,  which  has  covered  the  columns 
up  to  nearly  half  their  height.  This  portico  is  indeed  worthy  of 
study  ;  it  is  a  legitimate  translation  into  the  language  of  an  arched 
style  of  the  old  portico  with  its  entablature,  as  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  is  a  further  translation  into  the  language  of  a  style 
not  ouly  arched,  but  pointed.  Joining  on  to  the  narthex  is  also  a 
porch  on  the  north  side,  a  porch  clearly  forming  part  of  the  same 
design,  with  arches  resting  on  columns,  and  finished  with  three 
gabled  faces.  Instead  of  these  features  St.  Theodore  has  a  simple 
west  front,  composed,  like  ordinary  west  fronts,  of  doors  and 
windows.  Its  most  marked  external  feature  is  the  large  bell-gable 
perched  on  the  south  transept.  Within,  the  Ivapnikarea  has  the 
advantage,  as  its  cupola  rests  on  columns  with  quasi-Corinthian 
capitals.  Those  of  the  portico  have  capitals  of  various  forms, 
mostly  unclassical.  The  material  of  both  these  churches  is  mainly 
that  later  form  of  the  alternation  of  stone  and  brick  which  grew 
out  of  the  earlier  Roman  masonry,  and  which  we  have  already  seen 
in  Corfu. 

These  churches,  and  a  crowd  of  others  smaller  and  less  striking, 
will  not  be  passed  unheeded  by  any  one  in  whose  eyes  history, 
whether  political  or  artistic,  is  ouo  unbroken  tale.  They  are, 
unless  we  may  claim  a  place  for  their  corrupt  follower  in  the 
Turkish  mosque,  the  latest  among  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  and 
they  are  not  less  worthy  of  study  than  the  earliest.  With  them 
we  will  take  our  leave  of  the  city  of  the  violet  crown,  and  of  the 
land  of  which  the  wisdom  of  some  prae-historic  reformer  made  her 
more  than  the  head.  W'o  pass  from  Athens  and  from  Attica ; 
one  stage  more,  one  hound  rather,  over  the  central  sea  of  Greece, 
will  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  Hellas  itself.  One  thought 
more  comes  across  us  as  we  pass  from  Athens,  as  we  make  ready 
to  pass  from  Greece.  Between  the  work  of  the  earliest  and  of  the 
latest  of  Grecian  heroes  there  is  a  strange  likeness.  Theseus— 
that  name  will  do  as  well  as  any  other — brought  together  rival 
cities  to  form  one  abiding  commonwealth,  and  thereby  to  create 
the  Athens  alike  of  archons,  emperors,  dukes,  and  kings.  As 
rival  cities  forgot  their  rivalry  in  the  presence  of  Theseus,  so  rival 
party  leaders  forgot  their  rivalries  in  the  presence  of  Kanares.  Tne 
hero  is  gone  ;  and  while  we  write  this,  Greece,  and  those  who 
care  for  Greece,  are  wondering  who  can  fill  his  place.  His  place 
in  truth  no  one  can  till ;  hut  the  lesson  taught  by  the  close 
of  his  life  ought  not  to  pass  away.  If  rival  leaders  could  work 
side  by  side  at  the  bidding  of  the  one  man  whom  all  were  proud 
to  own  as  their  master,  they  may  go  on  iu  the  same  unselfish 
path  when  the  voice  which  calls  them  to  union  is  no  longer  the 
voice  of  one  man,  however  illustrious,  but  the  voice  of  their  country 
itself. 


CONVALESCENCE. 

DURING  a  severe  illness,  when  the  patient  is  not  harassed  by 
pain  or  fever,  he  occasionally  experiences  sensations  not  far 
removed  from  pleasure.  His  very  prostration  may  have  a  certain 
charm  about  it.  Rest  and  repose  being  at  such  times  the  highest 
objects  of  his  ambition,  when  be  obtains  them,  he  feels  a  content¬ 
ment  nearly  allied  to  actual  enjoyment.  Some  people  are  of  opinion 
that  even  death  itself,  apart  from  the  diseases  which  cause  it,  is 
probably  an  agreeable  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  dawn 
of  recovery  has  its  pleasures.  It  is  like  waking  on  a  summer's 
morning  after  a  long  night’s  sleep.  But,  however  delightful  the 
transition  from  death  to  life,  it  heralds  a  period  of  weariness  and 
distress  almost  exceeding  the  sufferings  of  the  illness  itself.  A 
parallel  may  he  found  in  the  case  of  minor  ailments.  For  instance, 
when  the  blood  has  been  accidentally  prevented  from  circulating 
freely  in  one  of  our  limbs,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced ;  but 
when  the  vital  fluid  reflows,  great  discomfort  and  pricking  sensa¬ 
tions  succeed.  Again,  the  act  of  fainting  is  said  to  he  far  from 
unpleasant,  while  the  resuscitation  is  disagreeable  or  even  dis¬ 
tressing.  So  in  severe  illness  there  may  he  periods  of  pseudo-pleasure, 
while  the  restoration  to  health  may  be  irksome  iu  the  extreme.  Re¬ 
turning  strength6eems  almost  too  rough  aud  rude  a  friend  for  the  poor 
weak  body ;  and,  if  its  first  tenders  of  assistance  are  welcome,  we  are 
tempted  to  wish  that  it  would  not  be  quite  so  energetic  iu  its 
later  advances.  Our  bodies  during  convalescence  become  bones  of 
contention  between  strength  and  weakness,  each  of  which 
struggles  hard  for  the  mastery.  It  is  disheartening,  after  a  rapid 
advance,  to  find  that  we  had  overrated  our  powers,  aud  to  be 
thrown  back  for  a  week  or  two.  As  we  begin  to  walk  about  a 
little,  we  become  more  keenly  sensible  of  our  great  weakness  than 
we  were  when  still  lying  in  bed ;  and  when  we  throw  ourselves 
down  for  rest  upon  an  easy-chair  or  a  couch,  w  e  draw  unfavourable 
comparisons  between  their  comfort  and  that  of  our  bed.  It 
would  be  like  striking  our  flag  to  return  to  tins  latter  place  of 
repose;  and  we  therefore  remain  wearily  on  the  sofa  or  armchair 
until  the  happy  moment  arrives  when  we  can  respectably  ensconce 
ourselves  between  the  comfortable  sheets.  Buring  convalescence 
reading  must  of  necessity  form  our  chief  amusement;  but  our 
brains  and  eyes  soon  weary  of  it.  And  then,  iu  our  books  and 
newspapers,  we  read  of  those  who  are,  or  have  been,  up  and 
doing ;  and  this  makes  our  own  enforced  idleness  the  more 
painfully  apparent.  Everybody  seems  to  be  at  work  except  our¬ 
selves.  Perhaps  it  strikes  us  that  our  confinement  to  the  house  is  a 
capital  opportunity  for  working  up  some  foreign  language,  or 


cultivating  some  art  or  science.  Wo  set  to  work  valiantly,  hut 
the  grammar  proves  quite  beyond  our  strength,  the  pencil  will  not 
bring  the  lines  into  drawing,  and  the  scientific  problem  makes  our 
heads  ache.  The  idea  occurs  to  us  that  at  any  rate  we  can 
write  a  light  satire,  aud  that  such  an  occupation  will  cheer  and 
amuse  us.  This  attempt,  however,  is  an  utter  failure;  all  our 
efforts  to  summon  sparkling  wit  and  effervescence  result  in  miser¬ 
able  unsuccess,  and  in  place  of  a  brilliant  squib  we  produce  a  few 
vapid  pages,  while  a  deep  gloom  settles  upon  us  instead  of  a 
spirit  ol  fun  and  banter.  We  pipe  unto  our  wit,  but  it  will  not 
dance.  The  black  demon  of  disgust  with  the  world  and  with  our¬ 
selves  hovers  round  u3.  Iu  this  stage,  to  what  depths  may  we  not 
sink  P  Perhaps  even  to  attempts  at  poetry  or  musical  composi¬ 
tion.  Ihere  are  no  limits  to  human  folly.  The  patient  who  is 
saue  enough  in  mind  to  he  aware  that  he  has  no  special  genius 
will  probably  ioug  for  society.  Yet,  when  his  friends  come  to 
visit  trim,  ho  soon  becomes  intensely  wearied.  The  callers’  very 
anxiety  to  amuse  without  fatiguing  him  makes  them  stilted 
and  awkward,  while  he  has  not  sufficient  vital  energy 
to  keep  the  hall  of  conversation  rolling  about  conven¬ 
tional  nothings.  The  convalescent  host  is  an  object  richly 
deserving  of  pity.  Trifles  which,  at  ordinary  times,  would  scarcely 
occur  to  his  rniud,  now  press  upon  him  almost  more  heavily  than 
the  question  of  his  eternal  salvation.  The  society  of  his  guests 
causes  him  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  rather  than  pleasure 
aud  gratification.  When,  utterly  tired  out,  he  has  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  leaves  the  smoking-room  he  perceives  a 
peculiar  expression  on  his  friends'  faces,  and  a  significant  inter¬ 
change  of  glances,  which  plainly  means  “  Poor  fellow,  he  is  not 
loDg  for  this  world.”  The  minor  arrangements  for  sending  to  meet 
or  despatching  his  visitors,  the  disposition  of  a  shooting  party,  or 
the  management  of  an  entertainment  of  any  sort  or  description,  are 
enough  to  bring  bis  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

The  appetite  of  the  convalescent  is  fitful  and  capricious;  yet  his 
friends  insist  upon  stuffing  him  at  all  sorts  of  odd  hours,  as  if  ho 
were  destined  to  fill  a  tureen  de  foie  gras.  Between  breakfast  and 
luncheon  he  must  swallow  some  raw  meat  juice  and  a  glass 
of  wine  ;  at  three  r.il.  he  must  take  some  strong  jelly  ; 
between  dinner  anil  bedtime  he  has  to  face  beef-tea,  and 
during  the  night  watches  he  is  dosed  with  Liebig's  Extractum 
Oarnis.  An  attack  of  biliousness  soon  follows,  which  has  to  be 
relieved  by  cooling  but  unpleasant  medicines.  The  doctor  tells 
him  that  he  never  intended  him  to  be  overfed  in  such  a  manner, 
and  reads  him  a  long  lecture  on  the  incapability  of  the  stomach  to 
respond  to  too  frequent  calls  upon  its  energies.  In  place  of  beiug 
overgorged,  he  is  now  overtonieked,  until  a  buzzing  in  the  head  and 
sudden  deafness  demand  rest  for  the  system  from  medical  pick-me- 
ups.  There  is  yet  one  more  torture  iu  store  for  him.  He  is  sent 
abroad.  According  to  the  time  of  year,  a  German  watering-place 
or  an  Anglicized  town  in  the  South  of  France  is  selected  as  the 
scene  of  his  banishment.  The  necessary  arrangements  before 
leaving  home  harass  him  beyond  measure.  Even  were  he  in  good 
health,  they  would  prove  a  considerable  burden.  Wearied  out  by 
these  preliminary  worries,  he  starts  upon  a  long  and  tiring  journey, 
reaching  his  destination  more  dead  than  alive.  To  bo  treated  like 
a  child  by  his  courier  humiliates  and  annoys  him  ;  yet  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  helpless  in  his  hands.  Likely  enough,  wet  weather  or  the 
mistral  hails  his  arrival.  Sad,  indeed,  is  then  his  lot.  Confined 
to  tho  house,  as  he  lies  all  day  in  his  one  sitting-room,  he  wishes 
himself  back  in  bis  comfortable  English  home,  with  its  choice  of 
rooms  and  domestic  interests.  Sucu  meditations  upon  his  personal 
comforts  and  discomforts,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  his  health, 
are  apt  to  engender  in  his  disposition  that  spirit  of  selfishness  and 
egotism  which  too  frequently  be.comes  a  parasite  of  the  invalid. 

But  unfortunately  the  convalescent  himself  is  not  the  only 
sufferer.  1 1  is  relatives  and  attendants  who  may  he  taking  care  of 
him  have  also  a  bad  time  of  it.  When  he  was  very  ill,  there  was 
a  certain  excitement  in  nursing  him  ;  and  watching  every  symptom 
that  presented  itself  caused  an  intense  and  perpetual  interest.  The 
very  dependence  of  the  patient  upon  his  nurses  afforded  the  latter 
some  gratification.  It  won  the  heart  of  the  female  attendant  to 
see  the  great  stalwart  man  owing  every  comfort  and  necessary  to 
her  tender  watchfulness  aud  delicate  hands.  The  fact  of  having  a 
strong  man  under  despotic  discipline,  and  reduced  to  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  a  baby  a  month  old,  has  charms  for  certain  feminine 
minds.  It  is  sweet  to  the  weaker  sex  to  have  the 
power,  by  raising  a  linger,  to  silence  in  an  instant  the 
voice  of  one  who  in  health  can  move  the  hearts  of  thou¬ 
sands  by  his  oratory  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  the  fair 
governaute  to  have  full  authority  to  scold,  or  even  punish  by  a 
curtailment  of  reading  or  conversation,  the  wayward  patient  whose 
utterances  as  a  j  udge,  examiner,  or  critic,  are  usually  received  with 
awe  and  fear.  But,  besides  these  pleasures  of  despotism  during 
serious  illness,  there  is  an  excitement  in  the  constant  and  marked 
changes,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  hopes  and  fears.  Iu  conva¬ 
lescence,  however,  there  is  none  of  this  stimulative  interest;  tho 
process  of  restoration  to  health  is  gradual  aud  gently  progressive, 
and  the  only  excitement  is  an  occasional  relapse,  which  is  caused, 
as  a  rule,  by  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  invalid.  The 
gentle  patient  wlio,  iu  the  extremity  of  his  illness,  was  so  passive 
and  so  grateful  for  the  least  service,  is  converted  into  a  testy'  and 
irritable  hypochondriac,  who  resents  the  least  interference  and  yet 
is  discontented,  uuless  constantly  attended  to.  Ilis  constant  em¬ 
ployment  is  to  do  nothing,  and  compel  as  many  people  as  possible 
to  assist  him  iu  this  nugatory  occupation.  Ilis  occasional  relapses 
are  very  disheartening  to  liis  poor  attendants,  and  yet  he  generally 
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seems  to  attribute  them  in  some  degree  to  their  neglect.  They 
dare  not  explain  and  argue  out  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
to  him,  lest  he  should  become  wearied  and  feverish,  and  the 
ill-il  served  odium  has  to  be  patiently  endured.  He  becomes  wil¬ 
fully  wayward.  His  nurse  flatters  herself  that  he  is  safe  in  his 
own  room,  when  suddenly  he  appears  on  the  terrace,  although  a 
keen  easterly  wind  is  blowing,  and  he  adds  insult  to  injury  by  ap¬ 
pearing  immensely  pleased  with  himself,  and  indulging  in  a  little 
chaii' at  his  duenna's  expense.  During  the  relapse  which  follows 
this  piece  of  imprudence,  he  suffers  from  a  fit  of  overwhelming  de¬ 
pression,  when  his  attendant  has  to  devise  means  of  amusing  and 
enlivening  him,  instead  of  indulging  in  richly  merited  “  1  told  you 
so’s.’’  He  will  be  fidgety  and  restless,  and  take  the  most  capricious 
and  unaccountable  likes  and  dislikes  to  people,  places,  and  things  ; 
evincing  a  sudden  antipathy  towards  a  doctor  who  is  managing  his 
case  with  great  ability,  loathing  a  watering-place,  j  list  as  every 
arrangement  has  been  satisfactorily  made  there  for  his  comfort,  and 
taking  an  iti  vincible  aversion  to  a  wine  or  rare  article  of  food,  a 
stock  of  which  has  just  been  laid  in  at  his  especial  request.  If  he 
is  fanciful  about  his  food,  be  is  absolutely  obstinate  about  his  medi¬ 
cines,  and  when  he  has  left  the  neighbourhood  of  his  doctor,  he 
refuses  to  take  the  tonic  which  he  used  to  swallow  so 
obediently.  If  he  has  been  suffering  from  gout,  he  will  insist 
upon  drinking  port  and  champagne,  and  tasting  all  sorts  of  “  curious” 
and  unwholesome  wines.  If  he  has  been  ailing  from  poverty  of 
blood,  he  will  take  a  sudden  whim  about  total  abstinence,  and 
drink  nothing  but  water.  After  an  attack  of  gastric  lever,  richly- 
made  dishes  will  form  his  favourite  food ;  while  after  an  illness 
which  necessitates  the  most  nourishing  of  diets,  he  will  be  seized 
with  a  mania  for  fasting  or  vegetarianism. 

Altogether  convalescence  is  a  trying  period  both  for  nurses  and 
patients,  especially  after  severe  illnesses.  It  is  an  uninteresting, 
unsympathetic,  and  uncomfortable  probation,  and  severely  tests 
tiie  temper,  patience,  and  endurance  both  of  the  victims  of  disease 
aud  the  victims  of  invalids. 


MANCHESTER  TOWN  IIALL. 

rO  compare  such  a  mass  of  buildings  as  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Manchester  for  praise  or  blame  with  the  ancient  buildings 
bearing  the  same  name  in  the  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of 
Germany  or  with  the  original  Guildhall  of  London  would  be  to 
apply  a  wholly  fallacious  test.  The  mediaeval  pile  was  the 
symbol  of  authority,  manifesting  itself  in  direct  government.  It 
was  literally  the  great  hall  iu  which  the  municipality  regulated 
or  ruled,  sometimes  in  council,  and  sometimes  by  the  mouth  of 
its  chief,  but  always  readily  and  directly,  and  in  which  at  play¬ 
time  it  made  merry,  with  just  so  many  accessory  rooms  as  were 
needed  for  the  service  of  the  central  chamber.  The  Town  Hall  of 
our  day  and  of  large  cities  is  the  symbol  not  so  much  of  authority 
as  of  administration.  It  is  the  abode  of  a  municipality  created  by 
the  manifold  wants  of  the  place,  and  one  in  which  the  “  ITall  ” 
may  be  the  show-room,  but  where  the  offices  and  meeting-rooms 
reveal  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  construction.  It  is  tall,  long,  wide, 
and  intricate  as  no  mediieval  architect  would  have  conceived.  We 
have  only  to  clear  our  eyes  of  the  glamour  of  the  old  buildings 
to  appreciate  how  small,  as  a  rule,  they  are.  No  doubt  some 
dawdler  in  foreign  parts  will  remind  us  of  Ypres  ;  but  if  he  does 
so,  it  will  be  in  forgetfulness  that  what  he  saw  at  Ypres  was  no 
Town  Hall,  but  a  cloth  hall — the  mart  aud  the  store-house  of  a 
bulky  article.  A  college  with  its  ball,  library,  chapel,  aud  combi¬ 
nation-room,  diversifying  the  humbler  outline  of  the  master's  house 
and  of  the  rooms  of  fellows  and  of  students,  wears  a  nearer  likeness  to 
the  modern  collection  of  various  offices  composing  a  Town  Hall;  and 
if  space,  and  we  must  add  money,  were  of  no  consequence,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  building  of  collegiate  expansiveness,  pleasantly 
situated  among  bowers  and  trees,  ramifying  into  courts,  and  pre¬ 
senting  each  department  in  its  marked  distinctness,  would  be  not 
only  the  most  stately  and  agreeable,  but  artistically  the  most 
truthful  embodiment  of  its  idea.  We  call  attention  to  these 
general  considerations  in  order  to  leave  ourselves  free  to  judge 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  great  work  at  Manchester  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  men  of  Manchester  resolved  upon  housing  their  municipality 
in  a  palace  with  hall  for  state,  dining  and  drawing-rooms  for 
hospitality,  offices  for  work,  and  a  residence  for  the  Mayor,  and 
they  gave  the  commission  to  their  own  fellow-townsman,  who  had 
already  won  his  spurs  with  their  Assize  Courts,  and  who  has  also 
enriched  the  city  with  Owens  College.  For  this  they  merit  praise. 
But — -whether  in  will'ulness,  ignorance,  or  sheer  necessity  we  do  not 
now  care  to  ask — they  imposed  upon  Mr.  Waterhouse  the  duty  of 
honouring  the  demand  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  which  human 
ingenuity  could  hardly  lind  the  match  for  inappropriateness. 
A  rabbit  warren  of  offices  may  be  lodged  in  a  building  of  any 
shape,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  shapes  would  be  that  of  the 
Milibank  Penitentiary,  with  a  central  den  for  the  Mayor  or  Minister ; 
but  balls  and  banqueting  chambers  and  meeting-rooms  mean 
parallelograms  and  right  angles.  Yet  the  plot  of  ground  which 
the  collective  exertions  of  Manchester  secured  for  its  Town  Hall 
was  in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle  with  its  apex  diagonally 
sliced  off.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr.  Waterhouse  that  he  should 
have  succeeded  as  well  as  he  has  certainly  done  with  so  unpromising 
an  area  to  deal  with.  One  may  suppose  that  he  may  have  first 
asKed  himself  whether  he  could  have  carved  out  of  this  crooked 
plot  some  rectangle  big  enough  to  put  his  hall  upon  in  faco  of  the 


street,  and  let  the  remaining  apartments  fare  as  best  they  might; 
and  that  the  answer  was  that  this  one  conspicuous  benefit  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  general  convenience.  The 
sacrifice  of  any  external  sight  of  the  Hall  was  evidently  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  accordingly  the  architect  made  it  the  nucleus  of 
the  internal  series  of  constructions,  raising  it  upon  a  substructure 
of  business  rooms,  while  be  so  disposed  his  principal  facade 
to  Albert  Square  as — with  a  regular  and  evenly  balanced  lhfade 
presenting  a  tower  and  spire  as  its  central  feature — to  provide  on 
the  ground  floor  a  series  of  groined  vestibules,  with  state  stair¬ 
cases  right  and  left  leading  up  to  this  Hall,  and  on  the 
same  floor,  so  as  to  range  with  its  level,  the  Banqueting  lloom, 
Beception  Boom,  Mayor's  Parlour,  and  Council  Chamber.  The 
plan  of  this  combination  of  rooms  is  that  of  an  inverted  “ 
the  steeple  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  lines,  and  the  Hall 
itself  composing  the  shank.  Having  thus  constructed  his  skeleton, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  clothed  it  on  with  two  converging  lines  of 
building  approximately  meeting  at  the  truncated  apex,  which  was 
itself  converted  into  a  minor  facade  and  relieved  hv  its  own 
central  tower  and  spire  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  converging1 
buildings  of  course  bouse  an  infinity  of  executive  departments. 
Inside  of  the  pile  the  hall  impinges  on  the  coating  buildings  so  as 
to  leave  three  trapezoid  courts,  while  the  inner  communication  is 
secured  by  corridors  groined  on  the  gTound  and  first  floors,  run¬ 
ning  round  the  inner  face  of  what  is  in  this  part  of  the  pile  a 
complete  triangle,  and  opening  at  each  angle  into  three  very 
graceful  newel  staircases.  Bialto-like  bridges  over  the  courts  are 
also  contrived  with  piquant  effect.  The  building  is  of  various 
heights  and  diversified  with  gables,  in  some  portions  of  three 
stories  with  dormered  attics,  and  in  others  amounting  to  five 
without  counting-  the  gables.  The  windows  are  mostly  of  one  or  of 
two  lights,  frequently  arcaded,  while  the  composition  is  agreeably 
relieved  by  oriels. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that  failing — as  a  building  con¬ 
structed  on  so  vexatiously  inappropriate  an  area  must  do — in 
realizing  that  ideal  development  of  the  highest  grandeur  and 
dignity  which  its  destination,  locale,  and  magnitude  would  other¬ 
wise  have  demanded,  it  is  yet,  carried  out  as  it  is  in  Gothic, 
capable  of,  and  has  compassed,  much  picturesque  effect.  In¬ 
deed,  in  any  other  style  than  Gothic  a  Town  Hall  for  a 
great  community  such  as  Manchester  has  demanded  on  such 
a  site  would  have  been  a  simple  impossibility — a  fact  which, 
to  any  one  who  is  not  blind  because  he  will  not  see,  is  a 
demonstration  that  Gothic  possesses  capacities  of  which  other 
styles  are  destitute.  No  doubt  a  professor  of  “  Queen  Anne  ” 
would  kindly  undertake  to  do  as  well  and  enrich  us  with  a  Gothic 
skeleton  inappropriately  tricked  out  with  a  confused  jumble  of 
alien  and  ill-jointed  details.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  mass,  lofty  as 
it  is,  and  plentifully  garnished  with  spire  and  spirelet,  is  almost 
an  afterthought  of  the  “  civitas  Jerusalem  ”  or  “  Stadt  Niirn- 
berg,”  which  one  sees  in  the  background  of  some  illumina¬ 
tion,  Flemish  picture,  or  woodcut  illustration  of  a  black-letter 
chronicle.  Yet  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  made  quite 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  driven  as  he  was,  by  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  resting  his  emphasis  upon  the  central  Hall,  to 
put  the  minor  departments  in  the  forefront.  In  fact,  he  has 
conspicuously  overlooked  an  opening  which  was  all  his  own 
had  he  but  taken  advantage  of  it.  We  have  noted  that  a  tower 
surmounted  by  n  spire  forms  the  central  feature  of  the  chief  facade. 
Grandeur  of  effect  would  plainly  have  been  secured  by  raising  v.his 
tower  sheer  from  the.  ground  in  massive  vertical  lines,  and  dis¬ 
connecting  as  far  as  possible  its  horizontal  treatment  from  the  flank¬ 
ing  buildings.  But  what  has  been  done?  The  square  mass  of  the 
tower  ranges  with  these  buildings,  while  a  sort  of  excrescence  pro¬ 
jects  outwards,  occupied  on  the  ground  story  by  the  great  portal, 
and  on  the  level  of  the  first  aud  second  stories  simply  repeating 
the  window  treatment  of  the  corresponding  floors  in  the  flanking 
structures.  At  the  roof  level  a  feeble  gable  dies  away  into  the- 
tower.  Thus  that  which  ought  to  have  been  the  incontestably 
strong  point  in  the  principal  facade  is  reduced  to  an  element  of 
weakness.  Those  who  remember  the  towers  in  Mr.  Street’s- 
original  and  Mr.  Burges's  designs  for  the  Law  Courts,  or  who  will 
look  at  Barry’s  W estminster  towers,  will  appreciate  how  much  has 
been  forfeited  by  this  oversight. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  never  shown  himself  closely  addicted  to  unity 
of  detail ;  but  the  era  which  he  generally  follows  in  this  building 
is  that  of  the  developed  Middle  Pointed,  with  a  tendency,  however, 
rather  to  look  hack  than  forwards,  of  which  a  very  graceful  tre- 
foiled  arcading  on  coupled  shafts  up  the  central  staircases  is  a  notice¬ 
able  example.  The  windowlike  stone  screens  at  the  tops  of  the 
staircases  deserve  praise.  It  would  he  an  endless  task  to  grapple 
either  for  praise  or  blame  with  the  internal  details,  whether  due  to 
the  architect  or  to  the  artist  in  metal  work,  mosaic,  or  ceramic. 
We  may,  however,  in  passing,  say  that  we  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  taken  full  advantage  of  his  chimney-pieces, 
and  we  deeply  regret  the  dwarfing  effect  to  the  fine  proportion  of 
the  Great  Ilall  of  the  central  line  of  gaseliers,  made  still  more 
obtrusive  by  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  vertical  and  hori¬ 
zontal  rods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  in  this  hall  of 
trefoiled  principals  with  a  modification  of  the  waggon-headed  roof 
may  he  noted  for  praise. 

Wemight  speak  at  much  greater  length  of  the  treatment  of  various- 
rooms,  but  architectural  description  without  illustrative  designs 
is  apt  to  be  tedious.  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that, 
after  all  the  abatements  which  a  just  criticism  may  claim,  and  in 
spite  of  the  perverse  conformation  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
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pleased  Manchester  to  plant  its  municipal  palace,  the  result  is  one 
of  which,  speaking  generally,  that  city  may  he  proud  ;  while  Mr. 
Waterhouse  mat’  well  be  congratulated  on  having  so  dexterously 
extricated  himself  from  the  dilliculty  in  which  it  pleased  his 
employers  to  place  him. 


MR.  WINTER  JONES  ON  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

nTTIE  management  of  our  public  libraries  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
less  importance  to  the  majority  of  English  readers  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Great  students  seldom  depend  upon  public 
libraries,  except  those  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Universities. 
They  have  their  own  well-filled  shelves,  in  country  or  town,  and 
when  they  require  to  consult  a  rare  book  they  apply  where  they 
have  some  certainty  of  finding  what  they  require.  The  local 
libraries  are  not  established  for  readers  of  "this  class,  and  no  one 
would  have  thought  the  arrangement  of  a  few  books  of  reference 
and  a  great  many  novels  a  very  difficult  task.  The  local  librarians 
think  differently,  and  some  good  suggestions  have  been  made  at 
the  meetings  of  this  week’s  Conference.  But  all  who  read  with  a 
purpose  are  interested  in  the  management  of  the  three  great  English 
libraries  at  Bloomsbury,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  great  Dublin 
library  in  Trinity  College,  and  the  Advocates’  library  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Representatives  of  each  of  these  national  institutions 
were  present  at  the  Congress  or  were  on  the  Council ;  and  it  de¬ 
volved  on  Mr.  J  ones,  as  head  of  the  British  M  useum,  to  open  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  a  speech.  These  proceedings  have  strangely  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  according  as  they  are  looked  at  from  a  librarian's 
point  of  view  or  a  reader’s.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  between  the  two,  and  Mr.  Jones's  address  brings 
them  into  strong  contrast.  His  speech  on  Tuesday  contained 
references  to  many  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  readers,  and 
touched  on  many  of  the  things  which  students  in  Mr.  Jones's  own 
■domain  at  the  British  Museum  count  as  grievances.  A  person 
ignorant  of  his  official  position  might  have  read  the  whole  speech 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  covert  but  severe  attack  on  the 
management  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Jones  is  not  likely  to 
satirize  himself ;  but  on  any  other  theory  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  some  of  his  utterances  if  they  are  correctly  reported.  To  some 
who  scoff  at  their  own  sufferings  in  the  Reading  Room  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Mr.  Jones  would  preside  at  a  conference  of  libra¬ 
rians  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
Brussels,  to  say  nothing  of  St.  James's  Square,  Birmingham,  and 
the  London  Institution  itself,  seemed  like  a  solemn  kind  of  jest, 
while  the  principal  librarian’s  position  among  the  heads  of  so  many 
well-managed  libraries  was  compared  to  that  of  the  patient  in  a 
vivisectional  demonstration. 

The  fact  is  that  great  soreness  exists  among  London  literary 
men  at  the  difficulties  they  encounter  when  they  go  to  con¬ 
sult  the  national  collections.  This  irritation  is  certainly  not 
unfounded ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  more  hearty  ex¬ 
pression  some  years  ago,  did  not  the  prior  claims  of  the 
assistant  librarians  put  mere  grumblings  on  one  side.  Mr.  Jones 
has  not  been  well  advised  in  starting  the  subject  again.  When 
he  discourses  calmly  of  the  convenience  of  readers,  of  expediting 
the  reception  of  books,  of  improving  the  catalogue,  of  extending 
the  facilities  of  admission,  and  so  on,  we  feel  that  he  has  either  been 
guilty  of  a  strange  piece  of  imprudence,  or  else  that  he  would 
have  us  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  British  Museum  in 
■one  and  all  of  these  particulars  are  due  to  no  fault  of  hi3,  and 
need  only  public  notice  to  be  removed.  We  should  prefer  to  take 
this  latter  hypothesis  as  the  true  one,  though  with  inward  doubt — 
indeed,  a  passage  in  Mr.  Jones’s  speech  shows  it  to  be  untenable, 
lie  says  that  the  arrangements  have  been  so  improved  of  late  that 
a  saving  of  half  the  time  which  used  to  be  occupied  is  now 
eff  ected  in  obtaining  a  volume  and  delivering  it  to  the  reader.  This 
may  be  Mr.  Jones's  experience,  but  we  fear  it  is  not  that  of  any  one 
else.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  sudden  improvement  which 
gradually  died  out,  leaving  matters,  not  as  they  were  before, 
but  much  worse.  A  visitor  used  formerly  to  allow  half-an-hour 
for  the  obtaining  of  a  book.  lie  had  better  now  extend  the  time 
indefinitely.  In  order  to  keep  his  head  cool  for  his  work  it  is  well 
not  to  get  angry ;  but  after  an  hour's  waiting  remonstrance  should 
he  made,  if  only  on  public  grounds.  It  is  hard,  however,  when 
one  considers  how  much  more  valuable,  as  a  rule,  the  reader's  time 
is  than  the  attendants’,  not  to  be  annoyed  when  perhaps  forty  j 
minutes  are  consumed  where  ten  would  have  been  too  many.  Mr. 
Jones  helps  us  to  explain  the  delay  when  he  gives  us  the  almost 
incredible  information  that  “  the  attendants  are  transferred  from  j 
one  division  to  another  to  familiarize  each  of  them  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  whole  library,  and  thus  to  provide  for  the  occasional 
absence  of  individuals.”  In  other  words,  readers  whose  time  is 
precious  must  twirl  their  thumbs  at  an  expense  sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  many  guineas  an  hour,  while  Mr.  Jones  is  engaged  in 
teaching  an  attendant  from  one  department  to  learn  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  another.  Mr.  Jones  talks  as  if  the  National  Library  were 
a  mere  village  collection  of  secondhand  novels  which  could  be 
shelved  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  Mechanics’  Institute.  The  i 
attendants  must  be  men  of  extraordinary  intelligence  if  they  can 
in  a  lifetime  become  “  familiarized  with  the  contents  of  the  whole 
library”;  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  their 
duty,  which  is  simply  to  fetch  books  from  their  places  on  the  j 
shelves  as  given  in  the  catalogue.  Nothing  less  than  a  universal 
acquaintance  with  the  library  will,  it  appears,  satisfy  Mr.  Jones;  | 


and  we  can  only  suggest  that,  until  they  have  attained  to  this  state 
of  exalted  culture,  readers  should  send  a  telegram  the  day  before 
they  propose  to  consult  certain  volumes  in  the  library.  While  Mr. 
Jones  is  familiarizing  the  messengers  with  the  backs  of  some 
three  millions  of  books,  the  unfortunate  readers  may  practise  the 
moral  virtues  and  familiarize  themselves  with  patience  ;  and  it  is 
well  when  loss  of  time,  although  it  vex  them  sore,  yet,  as  in  John 
Gilpin’s  case,  does  not  involve  any  loss  of  pence. 

After  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Jones's  speech  on  the  organization 
of  libraries,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  much  about  his  other 
statements.  One  or  two,  however,  as  deriving  their  importance 
from  the  speaker's  position,  must  be  noticed,  lie  said,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  that  a  falling  off'  in  the  attendance  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  other  libraries,  and  that  the 
British  Museum  should  be  reserved  for  special  study.  But  this  is 
going  out  of  the  way  for  a  reason.  The  number  of  readers  is  re¬ 
duced  because  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  admission — diffi¬ 
culties  which  Mr.  Jones's  management  has  done  much  to  increase. 
The  present  system  of  requiring  certificates  from  applicants  for 
tickets,  and  the  production  of  tickets  on  entering  the  Reading 
Room,  is  very  far  from  being  an  absolute  bar  to  kleptomania,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  habit.  It  no  doubt  secures  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  readers,  which  is  more  or  less  a  check ;  but 
some  simpler  arrangement  might  surely  be  made  for  casual 
readers  who  only  want  to  look  up  a  fact  or  a  quotation  once 
in  a  way.  The  English  taxpayer  may  well  assert  his  right  to 
read  his  own  books,  subject  to  the  fewest  possible  restrictions. 
Another  very  questionable  topic  in  Mr.  Jones's  speech  related  to 
catalogues.  He  referred  with  much  complacent  satisfaction  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  library.  The  mention  of  the  subject  was 
singularly  unfortunate.  As  at  present  arranged,  the  catalogue  is 
useless,  except  when  the  reader  knows  the  name  of  the  author 
he  would  consult.  Anonymous  books  are  practically  inaccessible. 
We  cannot  here  pursue  the  subject,  but  it  may  well  be 
pointed  out  once  more  that  there  can  be  no  conceivable  reason 
for  keeping  the  present  cumbrous,  inconvenient,  and  deficient  cata¬ 
logue  in  manuscript.  The  labours  of  the  assistant  librarians  would 
be  halved  if  the  slips  were  printed,  not  written.  A  hundred 
schemes  have  been  suggested  by  which  a  register  of  new  books 
might  thus  be  kept,  and  its  gradual  amalgamation  with  the  stand¬ 
ing  catalogue  continually  effected  ;  but  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  be  help¬ 
less  before  so  appalling  a  subject,  and  the  public,  besides  having  to 
wait  a  year  at  least  for  the  appearance  of  new  books  in  the  list,  are 
also  but  too  well  aware  that  thousands  of  old  ones  have  never  been 
entered  at  all.  The  British  Museum  is  probably  alone  among  great 
European  libraries  in  having  no  index  of  illustrations,  or  of  bind¬ 
ings,  or  of  books  printed  on  vellum.  The  special  lists,  such  as  those 
of  Bibles  and  Service  Books,  are  not  only  miserably  deficient,  but 
are  full  of  errors.  When  some  unhappy  author  complains  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  is  no  copy  in  the  national  collection  of  such 
books  as — to  take  a  lew  examples  at  random — the  second  volume 
of  Lord  Stanhope’s  Miscellanies,  or  Hamilton  Buchanan’s  Genealogies, 
or  the  first  Oxford  Testament,  copies  are  certain  to  be  found.  .Some 
years  ago  a  complaint  of  this  kind  was  made  in  our  own  columns, 
but  not  until  after  all  other  means  had  failed,  and  with  the 
result  we  have  indicated.  No  one  who  would  consult  the  library 
can  have  a  word  of  complaint  to  make  against  the  subordinate 
officials.  They  are  courtesy  itself.  If  anything  could  make  the 
Reading  Room  a  pleasant  place  of  study,  their  attention  to  the  wants 
of  readers  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  have  never 
known  before  where  the  fault  lay.  Mr.  Jones  has  revealed  the 
secret,  and  we  can  only  hope  he  knew  what  he  would  bring  upon 
himself  by  his  speech.  Are  we  further  to  credit  him  with  the 
removal  of  the  refreshment  room,  the  absurd  exhibition  of  mutilated 
directories  held  at  the  door,  the  system  of  ticket  renewal,  and  all 
the  other  grievances  of  which  readers  complain  p  They  did  not 
exist  under  his  predecessor,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
library  could  do  very  well  without  them;  while,  if  the  services 
of  the  attendants  now  employed  in  scrutinizing  the  date  of  a 
visitor's  ticket  could  be  devoted  to  expediting  the  delivery  of 
books,  there  would  be  a  direct  saving  to  the  public  funds.  There 
are  two  ways  of  managing  such  an  institution  as  the  British 
Museum.  It  may  be  thrown  open  to  all ;  the  books,  except  certain 
treasures,  be  made  accessible  to  all ;  the  reader’s  convenience,  as  that 
of  a  person  who  stands  in  t  he  position  of  an  owner,  carefully  studied. 
Or  it  may  be  made  exclusive,  like  the  library  of  a  learned  society, 
into  which  only  qualified  persons  may  enter,  readers  in  general 
being  discouraged ;  and  the  maxim  which  Mr.  Jones  quotes  from 
Mr.  Mark  Pattison,  “  The  librarian  who  reads  is  lost,”  made,  as 
much  as  possibly  to  apply  to  the  visitor  as  well.  But  it  is  a 
question  lor  the  English  taxpayer  whether  he  will  tolerate  the 
open  choice  of  the  latter  course  in  a  library  which  belongs  to  him. 
and  for  which  he  pays  in  books  and  money  a  vast  annual  sum. 


THE  NORTHERN  MEETINGS. 

IN  spite  of  the  reserve  which  is  invariably  attributed  to  the 
Scotch  as  a  national  characteristic,  it  is  surely  a  calumny  to 
say  that  they  are  not  a  social  people.  Waiving  their  well-earned 
reputation  for  hospitality,  we  may  appeal  to  those  annual  gather¬ 
ings  and  “  games  ”  which  are  so  much  in  favour  with  high  and  low 
among  them.  The  Northern  meeting  par  excellence  which  was  held 
the  other  day  has  been  closely  followed  by  the  Caledonian  Hint. 
There  is  the  well-known  annual  meeting  at  Braemar,  almost  in- 
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variably  graced  by  the  presence  of  Royalty — a  meeting  which  has 
its  rivals  and  imitators  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  High¬ 
lands.  In  England  we  have  our  county  balls,  the  centres  of  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  circles.  Rut  the  sober  Scotch  folk  make  nothing 
of  distances  that  would  daunt  the  soul  of  the  Saxon  who  has  out¬ 
lived  the  enthusiasm  of  his  dancing  prime;  and  when  families 
foregather  they  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  see  that  they  are 
compensated  for  the  efforts  they  have  undergone.  No  doubt  the 
reason  may  partly  be  that  man  is  seldom  made  for  the  pleasures 
of  solitude,  and  that  Scottish  residences  are  often  remote  and 
excessively  lonely.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  in  quest  of  some 
isolated  bit  of  dissipation  when  you  are  on  visiting  terms 
with  a  dozen  houses  within  easy  driving  distance,  and  are  sated 
with  monotonous  dinners  and  garden  parties.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  when  you  are  separated  from  your  most  accessible  neighbour 
by  eight  or  ten  long  hilly  miles ;  or  when  you  are  making  your 
villeggiatura  in  the  cut  da  sac  of  some  Highland  glen  among 
boundless  wastes  of  grouse  moor  or  deer  forest.  Considerations 
of  this  kind  may  have  their  weight,  but  they  are  insufficient  to 
account  for  Scotch  sociability.  For  the  out-of-the-way  old-fashioned 
Scottish  mansion  is  generally  of  ample  dimensions,  with  bed¬ 
rooms  that  are  more  numerous  than  spacious,  and  the  tiniest 
shooting  lodge  with  its  berths  or  bunks  has  invariably  a  marvel¬ 
lous  capacity  for  expansion.  The  Highland  landowner  or  the  Low¬ 
land  laird  is  sure  to  see  a  great  deal  of  his  friends  in  one  way  or 
another,  even  should  they  seldom  stir  from  the  domestic  ingle-nook. 
And  moreover  Scotch  sociability  is  no  question  of  station  or 
affluence.  The  farmers  and  peasants  who  attend  those  promiscuous 
gatherings  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full  as  heartily  as  their  betters, 
and  would  be  even  more  grieved  to  neglect  one  of  these  precious 
opportunities.  An  anecdote  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  happily 
expresses  the  feeling  that  is  common  to  the  former  classes. 
A  sturdy  Teviotdale  farmer  had  ridden  home  towards  the  small 
hours  from  the  annual  meeting,  which  was  enlivened  by  the  in¬ 
variable  humour,  song,  anecdote,  and  general  good  fellowship  of  the 
author  of  Wnverley  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  Captain  Adam 
Ferguson  and  “  Christopher  North.”  “  Eh,  Alie  woman  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  genial  borderer  to  his  expectant  goodwife — possibly 
we  give  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  his  words,  for  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  Lockhart  at  our  elbow— “  I  wish  I  could  go 
to  bed  and  lie  there  for  a  towmont,  for  there's  but  ae  thing  in  the 
world  that’s  worth  the  living  for,  and  that’s  the  Abbotsford  Hunt.” 

Of  all  the  Highland  meetings  the  Northern  is  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic,  although  less  so  than  it  used  to  be  before  the  days 
of  railways.  It  is  always  held  in  the  capital  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  Inverness  is  a  thoroughly  Highland  town,  most  pic¬ 
turesquely  situated  on  sloping  ground,  half-sheltered  from  the 
breezes  from  the  moors  and  the  sea  by  a  semicircle  of  com¬ 
manding  eminence.  The  ilow  of  the  drainage  is  swept  away  in 
the  Ness,  a  clear,  swift  stream  when  not  in  spate,  and  famous 
for  its  takes  of  salmon  and  sea  trout.  Hard  by  is  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  associated  with  all  the  glories 
of  Inverness-shire  scenery  and  its  magnificent  chain  of  fresh-water 
lakes.  The  streets  are  admirably  clean,  and  the  dwellings  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cheery.  The  citizens,  though  Celtic  to  the  core,  have 
always  prided  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  English.  Yet  the 
Inverness-spoken  English  has  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  “  sough  ” 
in  Southern  cars.  There  is  a  childlike  lisp  and  a  queer  High¬ 
land  whine  in  it.  In  ordinary  times,  and  out  of  the  tourist 
and  shooting  season,  Inverness  is  quiet  enough.  The  people  do  a 
“  douce”  steadygoing  business  ;  and  it  is  only  on  a  market  day,  or 
when  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  county  magnates,  that  you  detect 
any  signs  of  unusual  excitement.  Rut  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
meeting,  albeit  that  the  tourist  rush  is  partly  over,  all  is  changed. 
The  streets,  as  we  have  said,  are  always  swept,  but  now  the  shop 
windows  are  decked  out  and  garnished.  Consignments  of  the 
latest  fashions  from  London  figure  in  the  milliners’ and  linendrapers’ 
windows  ;  for  there  are  many  lair  ones  come  up  from  afar  who  look 
to  completing  their  embellishments  at  the  last  moment.  The 
hotel-keepers  have  had  their  orders  long  before  from  standing 
customers.  We  remember  the  days — and  not  very  distant  days 
either — when  there  were  but  two  rival  establishments  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  and  these  were  always  filled  to  overtlowing.  Even  now 
that  the  accommodation  has  greatly  increased,  there  is  a  scramble 
for  private  sitting-rooms  with  convenient  suites  of  bed-chambers 
commanding  a  view  of  the  gay  thoroughfare  or  the  bustling  rail¬ 
way  platform.  The  coffee-room  is  crowded  with  reckless  bachelors 
unattached,  who  have  come  converging  from  all  quarters  like 
moths  to  the  glitter  of  a  chandelier.  There  are  men  from  celibate 
shooting  quarters  as  much  out  of  the  way  of  salons  and  muslins 
as  any  back  stations  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  There  are 
tourists  who  have  arranged  to  take  the  meeting  en  route ; 
and,  these  last,  being  strangers  and  pilgrims,  often  find  themselves 
forlorn  and  terribly  abroad.  There  are  parties  of  gay  young 
officers  from  the  neighbouring  garrison  towns  who  will  Hash  out 
at  the  balls  in  the  blaze  of  their  full  uniforms.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  country  houses  are  tilled  from  basement  to  attic  with 
guests  who  come  trooping  into  the  town  in  the  morning.  There 
are  popular  centres  of  attraction  where  everybody  gathers  as  on  a 
sort  of  social  ’change.  There  are  the  halls  of  the  hotels  and  the  rail¬ 
way  refreshment-rooms  ;  the  show-rooms  of  the  great  merchant  of 
tartans  and  homespuns ;  the  counters  of  the  northern  branch  of  a 
famous  Piccadilly  Italian  warehouse ;  and,  above  all,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  gunmaker  of  the  North,  where  you  may  hear  all 
the  gossip  as  to  the  bags  of  the  year,  and  inspect  the  antlered  heads 
that  have  fallen  to  the  deadly  rilies.  Meanwhile  the  flags  of  the 


causewavs  are  echoing  to  the  heavy  tread  of  a  legion  of  tartaned 
Celts — Macphersons,  Mackenzies,  Mackintoshes,  Frasers,  &c. — and 
the  wild  scream  of  the  pipes  thrills  on  the  ear  at  intervals.  The 
excitement  has  come  to  its  he’ght  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  meeting,  when  all  the  inhabitants  are  ag'og,  and  the  county 
constabulary  force  are  almost  succumbing  under  the  weight  of  their 
responsibilities. 

That  they  manage  to  keep  order  at  all  says  much  for  the  law- 
abiding  instincts  of  the  people.  For  the  hot-blooded  Celts  have 
begun  taking  their  “  mornings  ”  at  a  very  early  hour  indeed  ;  tem¬ 
perance  principles  are  at  a  discount  in  those  parts,  and  it  is  a  con¬ 
science-soothing  theory  with  the  dwellers  in  the  wilds  that  a  drop 
of  the  Glenlivet  or  the  Campbeltown  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  stomach.  Fortunately  they  have  strong  heads,  and  good 
though  quick  tempers;  the  climate  really  carries  oil’ a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fumes  of  the  spirit,  and  the  only  apparent  effect  of  “  the 
liquoring  up  ”  at  the  gathering  is  that  its  members  are  more  cordi¬ 
ally  demonstrative  than  is  their  wont.  Besides,  in  spite  of  recent 
transfers  of  land  and  the  practice  of  letting  shooting-grounds  on 
long  leases,  the  influences  of  the  patriarchal  system  still  survive. 
The  MacSomething  or  other  may  be  but  a  small  man  in  Rotten  Row 
in  the  season,  or  on  the  grand  stands  at  Epsom  or  Ascot.  But  in 
the  capital  of  the  Highland  counties  his  foot  is  on  his  native  heath, 
and  the  English  nobleman,  the  brewer,  and  the  banker  are  dwarfed 
in  the  shadow  which  his  magnificence  casts  around  it.  Tne  cousins 
to  the  twentieth  generation  take  their  tone  from  the  stately  head  of 
their  name;  so  that,  all hough  the  visitors  may  be  treated  with 
familiar  frankness,  they  feel  that  they  are  being  jostled  by  a  crowd 
of  gentlemen.  Under  the  roof  of  the  stand  is  a  grand  collection  of 
the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  North,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  the  local  reporters.  Yet  the  seclusiveness  of  cliques  is  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  general  determination  to  enjoy  oneself.  For  the 
Northern  meeting,  coming  but  once  in  the  year,  is  regarded  as  a 
polite  and  decorous  saturnalia.  But  the  chatter  on  the  raised 
benches  is  hushed  and  the  gentlemen  are  subsiding  into  their  seats 
among  the  ladies,  for  the  clocks  have  struck  the  hour  and  the 
games  are  going  to  begin.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these,  since 
many  of  our  readers  must  have  been  among  the  spectators  on 
such  occasions.  The  throwing  the  hammer  recalls  the  memor¬ 
able  scene  where  the  famous  fighting  Smith  of  Perth  deprived 
Norman  nan  Ord  of  “  her”  own  name  of  the  Hammerer.  The  toss¬ 
ing  the  caber  is  even  more  exciting ;  to  the  uninitiated  the  handling 
of  that  rugged  pine-stem  seems  a  feat  worthy  of  those  Scandinavian 
heroes  who  could  half  hold  their  own  with  the  gods  of  Asgard.  Now¬ 
adays  these  Highland  games  are  to  a  certain  degree  denationalized 
by  the  introduction  of  “  the  tug  of  war”;  and  the  extraordinary 
favour  it  has  come  to  enjoy  is  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  the 
co-operative  movement  adapted  to  the  romance  of  Highland  games. 
The  next  competition,  however,  is  genuinely  national.  The  pipers 
step  forward,  swelling  and  strutting  in  all  the  pomp  of  their 
fluttering  tartans,  and  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  illustrious 
lines  of  bards.  All  that  the  most  appreciative  Lowlander  ever 
says  in  favour  of  this  concert  is  that  he  would  rather  have  it 
in  the  open  air  than  in  the  more  cramped  coniines  of  a  Scottish 
mess-room,  or  even  in  a  ball-room  in  the  evening.  It  would 
be  selfish  not  to  appear  gratified  by  the  dancing  of  the  “  best- 
dressed  ”  Highlanders ;  for,  if  the  visitor  chance  to  be  young  and 
impressionable,  dancing  will  form  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
enjoyment  of  the  meeting.  And  the  balls  in  the  evenings  are  the 
absorbing  attraction  for  the  ladies,  who  are  listless  and  somewhat 
heavy-eyed  on  the  second  afternoon  of  the  out-of-door  games.  No 
wonder  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  doze  than  to  talk,  unless 
under  very  exceptional  temptations.  For  nowhere  is  dancing 
more  violent,  or  kept  up  with  more  indefatigable  spirit,  than  in 
the  county  rooms  of  an  evening.  There  is  more  than  the  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  round  dances,  and  the  musicians  catch  fresh  lire  Iroin 
the  sustained  movements  of  the  waltzers.  But  it  is  the  reels 
and  strathspeys  that  take  it  out  of  you,  if  you  throw  yourself 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  We  have  seen  a  polite  Frenchwoman 
present  on  one  of  these  occasions — a  Frenchwoman  who  has  been 
scandalized  at  a  vision  of  bare  Highland  knees  displayed  on 
an  Imperial  gala  night  at  the  Tuileries — and  we  shill  not 
easily  forget  her  look  of  stupefaction.  The  well-bred  people  with 
whom  she  has  been  associating  for  days  past,  until  she  had 
almost  reconsidered  her  prepossessions  against  the  Highland 
savages,  show  all  of  a  sudden  like  Bedlam  let  loose.  Down  the 
whole  length  of  the  ball-room  is  a  quadruple  line  of  ladies  in 
jewels  and  lace,  and  gentlemen  in  uniforms  and  philabegs, 
brogues,  buckles,  and  striped  hose,  disporting  themselves  like  so 
many  mad  dancing  dervishes.  The  dance  here  is  the  Reel 
of  Tulloch.  Louder  and  more  loud  grows  the  shrill  scream 
of  the  pipes.  The  dancers  turn  back  to  back,  disporting  themselves 
in  choregraphic  postures  that  seem  anything  but  graceful,  and 
spinning  round  like  teetotums  ;  were  there  a  sudden  divorce  of  the 
couples  in  the  middle  of  the  revolutions,  centrifugal  force  would 
send  them  flying  through  the  ranks,  tearing  a  passage  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  like  the  fragments  of  bursting  shells.  Nor  do  they  coniine 
themselves  to  violent  gestures.  The  gentlemen  are  whooping  like 
fiends  incarnate  ;  the  cii-cle  of  spectators,  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
moment,  set  to  stamping  their  leet  and  clapping  their  hands.  You 
begin  to  understand  that  the  airy  brie.-petdeoated  costume  may 
have  its  advantages,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  those 
Northern  latitudes,  and  even  as  a  simple  spectator  you  can  sympa¬ 
thize  to  the  full  with  the  eager  rush  that  is  made  to  the  supper- 
hall,  and  with  the  earnestness  with  which  the  performers  settle 
down  to  an  exceedingly  substantial  meal.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
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something,  when  you  have  well  passed  middle  age,  to  realize  that 
there  may  still  be  times  and  seasons  when  you  can  again  renew  the 
vigour  of  your  youth.  And  it  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  these 
meetings  in  the  Highlands  that  they  can  revive  in  every  one  the 
spirit  of  enjoyment,  which,  if  it  was  not  dead,  was  temporarily 
slumbering. 


A  WARNING  TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  TRADE-UNIONISTS. 

MR.  E.  B.  MALET,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Rome,  has  presented  a  Report  to  the  Foreign  Oflice  on 
British  trade  with  Italy  during  the  five  years  1871-75,  which  is 
full  of  lessons  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  country.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  much  of 
the  increasing  intensity  of  foreign  competition,  and  the  danger 
with  which  it  threatens  our  commercial  pre-eminence.  This  is  a 
favourite  argument  with  employers  in  their  disputes  with  their 
workpeople;  and  it  is  also  not  seldom  used  by  those  who  would, 
either  expressly  or  impliedly,  recommend  a  policy  of  reciprocity. 
The  evidence  hitherto  adduced  has,  however,  not  been  altogether 
convincing.  But  in  Mr.  Malet’s  Report  we  have  at  last  un¬ 
questionable  proof  that  in  one  foreign  market,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
already  been  beaten  by  a  neighbour  who,  since  1870,  has  given 
multiplied  evidence  of  recuperative  energy  and  inexhaustible 
resources.  Mr.  Malet’s  Report,  we  may  mention,  is  founded 
on  the  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
for  1875,  recently  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
and  from  these  statistics  it  appears  that  in  the  five  years 
under  review  the  total  value  of  our  exports  to  Italy  rose 
only  from  1 1,314,600/.  to  11,905,080/.,  or  about  six  per  cent. 
Even  this  small  increase  was  due  solely  to  the  augmented  quantity 
taken  by  the  Italians  of  colonial  produce,  cereals,  hardware,  metals, 
coal,  and  a  few  similar  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
a  marked  falling  off  in  our  exports  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  fiax, 
silks,  timber,  and  precious  stones.  The  decrease  in  the  exportation 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  is  especially  serious.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  our  export  trade  to  Italy  has  increased  mainly  in 
commodities  drawn  from  other  countries,  as  colonial  products, 
cereals,  and  the  like ;  or  in  those  substances,  such  as  coal  and 
metals,  which  constitute  our  reserve  wealth,  which  are  exhaustible, 
and  the  advantage  of  exporting  which  in  the  raw  state  is  therefore 
questionable;  whereas  it  has  decreased  in  all  our  leading  manu¬ 
factures. 

Bid  the  matter  rest  here  there  would  be  little  in  it  to  call  for 
special  remark.  The  year  1871  witnessed  at  its  very  commence¬ 
ment  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  struggle;  it  relieved  the 
Continent,  therefore,  of  the  fears  of  immediate  war  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  weighed  upon  commerce,  and  it  in  consequence  gave  birth 
to  an  unprecedented  commercial  activity.  As  regards  Italy,  too, 
the  year  was  peculiarly  stimulating,  as  it  was  the  first  of  complete 
national  unity ;  the  occupation  of  Rome  in  the  previous  autumn 
having  finished  the  work  begun  by  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  But 
in  1873  a  reaction  set  in,  which  has  since  continued.  It  would 
consequently  have  been  in  no  wise  surprising  if  the  trade  of 
Italy  had  declined  between  1 87 1  and  1875.  The  curious  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  trade  of  Italy,  as  a  whole,  has  not  declined, 
but  has  increased.  It  is  only  its  imports  of  British  manufacture 
which  have  fallen  off.  We  know  that  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  to  most  countries  have  been  decreasing  of  late  ;  and  even  in 
the  fact  just  mentioned,  therefore,  we  should  see  only  a  temporary 
fluctuation  were  it  not  that,  during  the  very  period  in  which  the 
decline  of  the  export  of  British  manufactures  was  taking  place, 
there  was  a  marked  increase  of  the  exports  of  French  manufactures. 
It  is  thus  not  a  fluctuation,  but  a  transfer  of  the  trade  which 
appears  to  he  occurring.  The  exports  of  the  tissues  of  hemp  and 
flax  from  England  to  Italy  fell  off  in  value  from  1,473,000  francs  in 
1871  to  1,145 ,000  francs  in  1 875,  a  decrease  of  more  than  one-fifth,  or 
over  22  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time  the  exports  of  the  same  goods 
from  France  rose  from  798,000  francs  to  1,338,000  francs,  an  increase 
of  nearly  three-fourths,  or  about  69  per  cent.  The  English 
exports  oY  cotton  goods  fell  off  from  24,510,000  francs  to  18,696,000 
francs,  or  almost  one-third ;  the  French  increased  from  7,931,000 
francs  to  15,123,000  francs,  or  almost  double.  Lastly,  the  English 
exports  of  wool  and  hair,  whether  or  not  mixed  with  cotton,  de¬ 
creased  from  19,712,000  francs  to  12,947,000  francs— one-third ; 
those  of  France  increased  from  12,149,000  francs  to  21,302,000 
francs — more  than  one-half.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
that  in  the  woollen  trade  with  Italy  England  has  now  fallen  to 
the  position  occupied  by  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
while  France  holds  even  a  better  place  than  England  did  then. 
In  the  linen  and  hemp  trade  also  France  has  outstripped  this 
country,  though  our  exporters  have  not  lost  so  much  ground.  In 
the  cotton  trade  we  are  still  ahead,  though  we  have  lost  one-third 
of  the  market,  and  France  has  doubled  her  sales.  There  can  be 
no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these  facts.  The  French  manu¬ 
facturers  are  rapidly  driving  ours  out  of  the  Italian  market. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  marked  Italian  preference  of 
French  to  English  manufactures?  The  explanation  usually  given  is 
that  the  agitation  for  a  higher  protective  tariff  in  Italy,  and  the 
known  intention  of  successive  Italian  Governments  to  gratify  that 
agitation,  have  introduced  uncertainty  into  the  trade  between 
England  and  Italy,  and  have  hindered  orders  from  being  extensively 
received,  lest  the  prices  ruling  when  the  orders  were  given  should 
prove  unremunerative  when  the  orders  came  to  be  executed.  But 
if  this  theory  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  French 


export  trade  to  Italy  has  so  greatly  increased  ?  The  proposed 
Italian  protective  measures  would  be  directed  against  France  as 
well  as  against  England,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  equally  un¬ 
settled  the  French  trade.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that  France, 
having  retained  protection,  has  it  in  her  power  to  purchase  recipro¬ 
city.  But  the  mere  potential  ability  to  do  so  would  hardly  be 
accepted  by  French  manufacturers  as  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
France  has  the  same  power  against  the  United  States,  and  yet  it 
has  availed  her  little.  We  must,  then,  dismiss  this  explanation 
as  insufficient,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  conclude  that  French 
manufacturers  are  better  informed  than  their  English  com¬ 
petitors  respecting  the  economic  and  political  condition  of 
Italy,  which  is  possibly  true ;  and  likewise  that  they  are  more 
enterprising  and  less  cautious,  which  is  certainly  false.  Mr. 
Malet  does  not  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  causes 
which  in  his  opinion  have  produced  the  phenomenon  we 
are  here  considering,  but  he  indicates  them  very  briefly.  First  in 
order  he  mentions  “  stagnation  in  the  quality  of  our  productions.” 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  our  trade  with  Italy  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Franco-German  War.  Previously  it  had  steadily 
increased.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Malet  would  seem  to  be — as  he 
enters  into  no  explanations  we  cannot  say  whether  it  has  any 
basis  of  facts  to  rest  upon — that  the  heavy  taxation  consequent  on 
the  war,  and  the  need  thereby  created  for  greater  inventiveness, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  latest  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
generally  for  the  most  economic  methods,  has  given  to  French 
manufactures  a  superiority  in  quality,  while  in  England  the  pre¬ 
eminence  already  attained  has  led  to  routine  and  stagnation.  The 
second  cause  to  which  he  points  is  the  greater  celerity  of  French 
commercial  transactions.  On  this  matter  we  should  like  to  have 
information  from  competent  authority.  It  needs  no  reasoning  to 
prove  the  immense  importance  of  promptitude  in  every  business  of 
life,  and  if  French  manufacturers  are  more  prompt,  they  clearly 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their  English  competitors. 
Business-like  habits  and  attention  to  affairs,  however,  are  the 
qualities  of  all  others  on  which  Englishmen  pride  themselves. 
It  would  be  not  a  little  strange  consequently  if  to  lack  of  them 
now  they  are  to  attribute  their  inability  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  Frenchmen  in  the  Italian  market.  The  possibly  superior 
ability  of  French  commercial  agents  is  the  next  cause  suggested. 
Of  late  years  it  is  certain  that  the  French  commercial  community  has 
paid  great  attention  to  the  technical  training  of  those  employed  in 
the  higher  functions  of  commerce,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  therefore 
that  the  agents  employed  abroad  are  better  fitted  for  their  work 
than  the  representatives  of  English  houses.  We  have  been  too 
supine  in  this  matter  of  technical  education,  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
sutler  for  it.  We  already  see  Germans  not  only  taking  up  a 
successful  position  in  England,  but  monopolizing  the  business 
of  the  East,  and  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  may  find  ourselves 
elbowed  out  of  the  way  in  other  quarters  by  Frenchmen.  The 
caprices  of  fashion,  which  are  as  inscrutable  as  they  are  potent, 
may  likewise,  Mr.  Malet  conjectures,  have  some  influence  in 
determining  the  preference  of  French  to  English  goods.  And,  in 
the  last  place,  he  refers  as  a  possible  cause  to  the  effect  of 
our  labour  laws.  The  question  here  opened  up  is  too  vast 
to  be  discussed  in  an  article  like  the  present.  The  law,  so 
far  as  it  protects  women  and  children  from  over-work,  and 
men  from  accident,  no  doubt  restricts  the  labour  market.  But  a 
nation,  after  all,  has  higher  interests  even  than  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  in  the  long  run  the  pursuit  of  these  will  be  found  not 
economically  disadvantageous.  A  people,  physically  degenerate 
and  morally  degraded,  can  be  efficient  in  the  workshop  no  more 
than  on  the  battle-field.  The  law,  again,  which  permits  com¬ 
bination,  and  makes  breach  of  contract  a  purely  civil  offence,  may 
often  hamper  the  manufacturer  and  handicap  trade ;  but,  as  it 
promotes  freedom  and  stimulates  self-reliance,  foresight,  and 
caution,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  on  the  whole  adverse  to 
commercial  success. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  interference  of  Trade-Unions  with 
the  employer’s  management  of  his  business,  enforced  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  resort  by  a  strike,  has  a  prejudicial  effect  on  English  manu¬ 
facture,  and  so  have  the  shorter  hours  of  labour  now  prevailing. 
Both  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  production ;  and  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Trade-Unions,  more  particularly,  by  the  uncertainty 
in  which  it  places  the  employer  as  to  whether  he  may  be  able  to 
execute  his  contracts,  often  deters  him  from  taking  orders  when 
offered,  and  thus  turns  away  trade  to  other  countries.  The  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  however,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  legislation 
against  the  Trade-Unions,  but  in  the  better  instruction  of  the 
working  classes,  and  a  better  understanding  between  them  and 
their  employers.  Workmen  are  quite  as  much  interested  in  re¬ 
taining  trade  in  the  country  as  manufacturers  are,  and  if  they  can 
be  convinced  that  by  the  unreasonableness  of  their  demands  they 
are  driving  it  away,  they  will  not  ruin  themselves  with  their  eyes 
open.  With  this  conviction  we  appeal  to  the  Trade-Union 
leaders  to  study  for  themselves  the  phenomena  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  trade.  At  the  same  time  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
j  implying  that  all  the  blame  lies  with  the  workpeople.  The 
manufacturers  have  their  full  share  of  the  responsibility.  They 
too  rarely  take  pains  thoroughly  to  understand  the  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  countries  with  which  they  trade.  Then,  again, 
they  trust  overmuch  to  English  superiority,  and  blindly  follow 
routine.  Lastly,  in  the  intensity  of  competition  they  often  forget 
the  rules  of  honesty,  and  descend  to  adulteration. 

But  it  would  also  appear  that  our  fiscal  legislation  contributes  to 
the  disadvantage  at  which  this  country  stands  as  regards  the  trade 
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with  Italy.  It  ia  evident  that  the  nation  which  buys  most  largely 
from  another  is  most  likely  to  sell  most  largely  to  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  will  generally  he  found  that  the  countries  from  which  we 
import  most  are  those  to  which  we  export  most.  There  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this,  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  pay  in  goods  than 
in  specie.  If,  therefore,  we  stimulate  the  imports  from  Italy,  we 
do  much  to  increase  likewise  the  exports  thither.  Now  one  of  the 
chief  Italian  products  is  wine,  but  it  appears  from  Mr.  Malet’s  report 
that,  whereas  the  export  of  Italian  wine  to  France,  itself  the 
greatest  of  wine-producing  countries,  largely  increased  between 
1871  and  1875,  the  export  to  England  greatly  decreased.  The 
augmented  French  import  is  for  the  purpose  of  mixing,  Italian 
wine  as  such  not  being  consumed  in  France.  But,  whatever  the 
motive,  the  increased  import,  no  doubt,  helped  to  swell  the  export 
of  French  goods.  The  decrease  of  the  export  of  Italian  wine  to 
this  country  is,  we  presume,  to  be  attributed  to  its  inferiority  to 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  wine  in  English  estimation.  But 
Mr.  Malet  suggests,  and  we  dare  say  he  is  right,  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  this  country  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  did  not  the 
high  duties  levied  on  wine  almost  prohibit  importation.  The  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  wine  duties  is  a  very  difficult  and  thorny  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  almost  certain  that  it  must  be  attempted  when 
the  new  commercial  treaty  with  France  is  negotiated.  When  that 
time  comes  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of  those  duties  on 
the  trade  with  Italy  will  not  be  forgotten. 


THE  THEATRES. 

ME.  W.  G.  WILLS'S  “  original  historical  drama,  founded  on 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  at  Drury  Lane  may  be  supposed  to 
deserve  that  title  by  virtue  of  the  original  view  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  of  history.  Mr.  Wills  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  complains 
that  he  has  been  bitterly  upbraided  for  the  liberties  he  takes 
with  history.  “But,”  says  Mr.  Wills,  “a  play  is  not  his¬ 
tory.  The  tyranny  of  dead  events  would  make  a  drama  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  enough  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  time  and 
the  illusion  unbroken — at  least,  so  thought  and  worked  the 
great  dramatists.”  Mr.  Willg  goes  on  to  give  instances  in  which 
Shakspeare  and  Schiller  have  departed  from  history  to  follow  their 
dramatic  instincts ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  Mr.  Wills’s 
work  were  equal  or  near  in  merit  to  that  of  either  of  these  poets, 
his  critics  would  be  less  inclined  to  raise  what  he  calls  “  a  cuckoo 
cry  ”  against  him  for  presenting  history  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mangled  after  his  own  devices.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wills’s  in¬ 
stincts  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  instance,  as  in  that 
of  Eugene  Aram,  essentially  undramatic.  The  hue  and  cry 
which  he  describes  in  his  letter,  to  the  effect  “  that  there 
is  no  interest,  no  connexion  in  his  work,  that  the  characters 
enter  and  go  out  without  meaning  or  motive,”  must  surely  seem  to 
Mr.  Wills’s  better  judgment  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
Indeed  his  only  answer  to  it  is  that  his  critics  ought  in  common 
fairness  to  suggest  “  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
audience  listen  nightly  for  three  hours  to  a  blank-verse  drama, 
with  little  comic  relief,  without  a  stir  or  a  cough,  save  for  their 
hearty  applause  at  the  end  of  each  act.”  This  is  a  statement  which 
our  own  observation  does  not  fully  confirm  ;  but  we  have  no  desire 
to  undertake  the  new  task  which  Mr.  Wills  wishes  to  add  to  the 
duties  of  dramatic  criticism.  And,  indeed,  while  Mr.  Wills  is  so 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  advertising  what  he  considers 
the  success  of  his  play,  it  is  unnecessary  that  his  critics  should 
find  any  explanation  of  it.  An  author  who  resents  criticism  upon 
his  work  as  a  personal  injury,  and  writes  to  the  Times  to  com¬ 
plain  of  it  and  point  out  the  excellence  of  his  own  production, 
takes  a  position  which  is  far  from  dignified,  and  it  is  as  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Wills’s  ability  should  have 
set  so  bad  an  example  as  that  his  efforts  to  “  preserve  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  the  illusion  unbroken  ”  should  be  bounded  by  his 
characters  making  such  exclamations  as  “  by  my  halidame  !  ”  If, 
however,  authors  are  to  be  their  own  critics,  it  would  save  some 
time  and  trouble  if  they  published  their  views  upon  their  own 
works  without  waiting  for  those  of  other  people.  They  might, 
for  instance,  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  playbill. 

The  play  which  Mr.  Wills  is  convinced  has  been  unfairly  judged 
was  originally  announced  as  England  in  the  Days  of  Charles  II., 
on  posters  from  which  the  qualifying  words  have  now  been  omitted. 
There  appears  no  reason  why  this  play  should  be  called  England, 
any  more  than  thousands  of  other  pieces  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  British  dominions.  Indeed  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
call  it  “  The  Isle  of  Man,”  or,  following  the  fashion  of  Caste  and 
Ours,  simply  “  Man.”  The  first  act  passes  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
shows  us  the  execution  of  Edward  Christian,  the  fury  of  Major 
Bridgenorth,  and  the  departure  of  Julian  Peveril  with  a  mysterious 
packet,  wrapped,  to  ensure  its  greater  safety,  in  an  outer  sheet  of 
loose  blank  paper.  This  packet  affords  opportunity  for  a  scene  in 
the  second  act,  in  which  Edward  Christian,  habited  as  a  dashing 
cavalier,  drugs  Peveril  and  steals  the  packet,  which  he  bestows  away 
so  carefully  that  Peveril’s  servant  regains  it  unperceived  without 
any  difficulty  in  a  struggle  with  him.  The  third  act  is  taken 
up  with  various  complications  of  conspiracy  and  rescue,  the 
meaning  of  which,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  we  must 
confess  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  discover.  In  the  last 
scene  of  the  act  there  is  a  brilliant  procession  of  “  Adelphi  guests” 
in  shabby  finery  who  are  supposed  to  represent  King.  Charles  II.’s 
Court,  and  are  certainly  quite  as  like  that  sav  assembly  as  Mr. 


Pennington,  with  his  heavy  tones  and  grimaces,  is  like  the  Merry 
Monarch  himself.  Mr.  Pennington  is  known  to  fame  by  the 
admiration  of  a  distinguished  statesman  and  universal  umpire. 
His  performance  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  and  may  serve 
at  once  as  a  consolation  to  people  who  have  never  seen  a  real 
Richardson’s  Show,  and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  taste  in  acting.  It  is  run  hard  by  Mr.  Glover’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  according  to  the  actor, 
must  have  been  a  burly  toss-pot  ruffian.  Possibly,  however,  this 
is  Mr.  Wills’s  view  of  the  character.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act 
dark  gauzes  are  dropped  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  shutting  out  the 
perspective  of  Birdcage  Walk,  and  are  presently  lifted,  to  reveal  a 
reddened  transparency,  which  indicates  the  Fire  of  London.  In 
the  last  act  a  commonplace  ballet  passes  for  “  a  selection  from  Ben 
Jonson’s  Masque  of  the  Golden  Age" ;  and  King  Charles,  having 
indulged  in  a  kind"  of  orgy  of  forgiveness,  makes  some  inflated 
patriotic  remarks  about  old  England  as  the  curtain  falls.  The 
whole  impression  derived  from  seeing  Mr.  Wills’s  play  is  some¬ 
thing  like  that  caused  by  a  weary  dream  in  which  there  are  some 
incidents  amusing  by  force  of  absurdity.  Of  the  acting  little  need 
be  said.  Mr.  Terriss  plays  Julian  with  considerable  dash,  and 
Mr.  Fernandez  makes  Edward  Christian  as  villanous  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  as  need  be.  Miss  Leighton’s  performance  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby  contains  many  hints  of  a  merit  concealed  by  want  of 
power  in  execution.  Miss  L.  Willes,  as  Fenella,  goes  through 
various  pantomimic  gestures,  for  deciphering  the  meaning  of  which 
Julian  Peveril  deserves  much  credit.  Mr.  Emery  brings  his 
wonted  force  to  support  the  part  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  and 
cannot  be  blamed  for  not  giving  any  great  reality  to  the  Major's 
unexpected  conversion  into  a  babbling  idiot  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wills,  having  established  con¬ 
clusively  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  “  a  play  is  not  history,”  may 
turn  his  attention  to  some  other  kind  of  subject  for  dramatic 
composition. 

“  I  love  everything  that’s  old,”  says  Mr.  Hardcastle  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer ;  “  old  friends,  old  times,  old  manners,  old  books  ” ; 
and  this  is  somewhat  the  attitude  of  the  British  public  at  present. 
China  and  furniture,  if  they  are  only  old  enough,  cannot  possibly 
be  ugly  or  uncomfortable.  There  is  more  however  to  be  said  for  old 
plays  than  for  Chippendale  chairs  and  tables,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  Rivals  would  be  received  with  favoureven  if  there  werenota 
general  tendency  to  exalt  a  bygone  time.  TheRivals,  when  adequately 
cast,  is  one  of  the  best  acting  comedies  on  the  stage.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  play  in  which  every  part  ought  to  be  well  filled,  as  the 
fine  comedy  of  the  writing  is  extended  to  the  speeches  of  almost 
every  character,  as  is  indeed  generally  the  case  with  Sheridan’s 
plays.  The  performance  of  this  piece  at  the  Globe  fulfilled  in  a 
marked  degree  the  conditions  necessary  to  success.  Mr.  Ryder’s 
name  has  generally  been  associated  with  heavy  tragedy ;  but  his 
representation  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  proves  that  he  possesses  a 
full  perception  of  the  spirit  of  comedy,  and  a  power  to  express  it 
which  is  but  slightly  marred  by  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  of 
emphasis.  The  admirable  enunciation  which  Mr.  Ryder  acquired 
in  the  old  school  of  acting  is  in  itself  a  strong  recommendation, 
and  this  is  employed  in  The  Rivals  in  embodying  a  complete  sense 
of  the  humour  of  the  character  and  the  scene.  At  times  Mr. 
Ryder  dwells  too  much,  as  has  been  hinted,  upon  certain  salient 
points.  Too  much,  for  instance,  is  made  of  Sir  Anthony’s 
ecstatic  description  of  Lydia,  which,  by  dint  of  insistance,  loses  the 
glamour  of  comedy,  and  becomes  somewhat  offensively  real. 
However,  Mr.  Ryder’s  performance  is,  in  the  main,  excellent  in 
idea  and  expression.  Mr.  Warner,  with  whose  rendering  of 
serious  parts  we  have  several  times  found  occasion  to  disagree,  has 
seldom  been  seen  to  better  advantage  than  as  Captain  Absolute. 
He  carries  the  bustle  and  wit  of  the  part  with  much  spirit,  and 
only  fails  when  he  trusts  too  little  to  his  intrinsic  powers,  and 
resorts  to  forcing  attention  to  the  fun  of  the  situation  by  hemming 
and  hawing.  Mr.  Warner  is  an  actor  whose  capabilities  must  be 
great,  considering  that  some  few  years  ago  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  excellent  rendering  of  the  difficult  declamatory  part  of 
Orpheus  in  Medea,  and  is  now  equally  successful  in  the  widely 
different  one  of  Jack  Absolute.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  his 
learning  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  mere  stage  tricks,  and  to 
carry  yet  further  the  improvement,  noticeable  in  his  Captain 
Absolute,  of  his  articulation.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
Mrs.  Stirling’s  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  the  employment  of  an  emphasis 
of  word  and  gesture  which  seems  a  little  too  marked  for  so  small 
a  stage  as  that  of  the  Globe.  Mr.  Righton’s  Bob  Acres  is  dis¬ 
figured  in  the  first  scene  by  too  much  loudness  and  buffoonery,  but 
the  mistake  is  made  up  for  by  the  unforced  humour  of  the  later 
scenes.  His  half-tottering,  half-walking  after  Sir  Lucius  as  he 
measures  the  ground,  in  a  perfect  stupefaction  of  terror,  is  irre¬ 
sistibly  comic.  Mr.  Maclean’s  performance  of  the  fire-eating 
but  cool  and  courtly  Sir  Lucius  is  a  complete  piece  of  acting, 
and  another  proof  of  this  comedian’s  singular  talent  for  filling 
parts  too  often  neglected  or  mistaken  exactly  as  they  should  be 
tilled.  Miss  Ritta  is  pleasing  as  Lydia  Languish,  but  fails  to 
mark  the  character.  The  tediousness  of  Julia  and  Falkland  is 
made  as  light  as  possible  by  Miss  Compton  and  Mr.  Macklin. 
Mr.  D’Arley’s  Fag  suffers  only  from  the  not  too  common  fault  of 
being  too  gentlemanlike. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  unfitness  for  representation 
at  the  Prince  of  W  ales’s  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  Unequal  Match.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  play  was  originally  arranged  for  a  com¬ 
pany  whose  style  of  acting  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  prevails 
]  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  The  actors  engaged  in  its  first  represents!- 
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tion,  no  doubt,  paid  more  attention  to  what  is  technically  known 
as  “  making  points,”  and  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  had  this  in 
view  in  composing  his  dialogue.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  deliver 
this  dialogue  in  a  different  fashion,  which  shall  yet  be  effective, 
and  we  have  found  in  the  playing  of  the  Unequal  Match  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  but  little  of  that  tameness  which  has  been  com¬ 
plained  of.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  more  satisfactory  to  find  the 
unusual  skill  and  talent  of  the  theatre  employed  upon  some  new 
English  play  of  merit,  but  it  is  possible  that  no  such  plays  are 
forthcoming,  and  meanwhile  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a  familiar 
piece  rendered  with  so  near  an  approach  to  the  harmony 
of  a  first-class  French  theatre  as  is  found  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s.  The  play  contains  some  glaring  improba¬ 
bilities,  which  are  in  contrast  with  the  plausible  air  given  to 
each  individual  part,  and  this  may  have  had  its  effect  in  creating 
an  unsatisfactory  impression.  The  last  thing  one  would  expect  of 
Sir  Harry  Arncliffe,  ordered  abroad  for  his  health,  would  be  his 
concealing  his  reason  for  suddenly  leaving  a  young  wife  unskilled 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  lest  he  should  alarm  her.  Nor  would 
so  thorough  a  woman  of  the  world  as  Mrs.  Montressor  occupy  a 
compromising  situation  without  some  stronger  motive  than  the 
play  assigns  to  her.  The  situation  in  a  French  piece,  when 
Mrs.  Montressor's  character  would  wear  a  somewhat  different 
complexion,  would  be  intelligible  enough.  As  it  is,  it  appears 
impossible.  And  the  power  of  stage  illusion  is  misused  when 
we  are  asked  to  notice  Lady  Arncliffe’s  strange  conduct  at  the 
beginning  of  a  scene  iu  being  up  and  about  at  live  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and,  before  the  scene  is  half  over,  to  observe  that  most  of 
the  guests  in  her  country  house  have  assembled  to  breakfast.  How¬ 
ever,  the  piece  contains  good  situations  and  well-marked  characters, 
every  one  of  which  is  well  played.  Mrs.  Bancroft  plays  the  Hester 
Grazebrook  and  Lady  Arncliffe  of  the  first  two  acts  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  assumption  of  rustic  lightheartedness  and  true  devotion.  Her 
sudden  breaking  off  in  her  description  of  her  future  life  with  Arn¬ 
cliffe  to  “  But  is  all  this  real  P  ”  is  admirable;  aud  there  is  true 
pathos  in  her  parting  with  her  husband  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  Her  assumed  coldness  and  sudden  dropping  of  the  mask  in  the 
last  act  give  reality  to  what  is,  in  fact,  not  particularly  probable. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  plays  Dr.  Botcherby  throughout  with  nature  and 
humour,  and  in  the  declaration  of  love  in  the  first  scene  finds  an 
opportunity  which  one  could  wish  he  found  oftener  for  exhibiting 
his  command  of  unaffected  pathos.  The  effect  produced  by  his 
timid  hesitation  of  look  and  speech,  through  which  is  seen  the 
deep  feeling  that  urges  him,  is  great,  and  proves  that  Mr.  Cecil 
has  the  rare  power  of  reaching  the  heart.  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  another 
proof  both  of  his  versatility  and  his  readiness  to  study  the  general 
excellence  of  a  piece  rather  than  a  display  of  his  own  powers  in  the 
unexaggerated  humour  with  which  he  plays  the  valet  and  butler 
Blenkinsop.  The  John  Grazebrook  of  Mr.  Flockton  is  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  a  strong  yet  delicate  piece  of  acting,  full  of  fine 
touches,  among  which  we  may  notice  specially  his  silent  expres¬ 
sion  of  feeling  when  he  first  sees  that  he  is  scorned  in  his 
daughter’s  house.  Mr.  Sugden  plays  Arncliffe  with  ease  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  without  feeling ;  and  Mr.  Deane  gives  a  singular 
reality  to  the  polyglot  German  landlord,  Herr  Dummkopf,  whose 
part  has  been  judiciously  enlarged.  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  though  it  would  be  a  pleasant  task,  to  dwell  upon  the  merits 
found  in  the  playing  of  other  characters,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  recording  our  impression  that  the  acting  of  An  Unequal 
Match  is  uniformly  good. 


REVIEWS. 


ALFONSO  THE  WISE  AND  THE  CRONICA  GENERAL  EE 

ESPANA.* 

IT  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  early  Spain  that  the  existing 
materials,  from  the  Christian  side,  for  the  history  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  during  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  Arabic  Con¬ 
quest  are  both  few  in  number  and  very  far  from  first-rate  in 
quality. t  The  story  of  that  great  catastrophe  itself  is,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Professor  Dozy,  the  most  eminent  living  authority  on  the 
subject,  “  up  to  a  certain  point  a  gap  in  the  annals  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula.”  One  Christian  historian  only,  Isidore  of  Beja,  survives  to 
us  from  the  eighth  century,  ancl,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  his  work 
now  extant,  a  tew  precious  disfigured  notices  represent  to  us  the 
earliest  Christian  testimony  to  the  causes  and  incidents  of  the 
“  Loss  of  Spain.”  After  him  for  about  a  hundred  years  the 
Christian  side  is  absolutely  silent.  Not  till  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  the  first  painful  steps  in  the  re-conquest  had  been 
permanently  won,  when  Astorga  and  Leon  had  been  finally  settled, 
and  a  great  border-land  of  neutral  desert  divided  the  Christian 
states  from  the  Mohammedan  frontier,  does  the  first  group  of 
Latin  chroniclers  appear.  Three  chronicles  and  sundry  fragments 
light  up  for  us  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
For  the  history  of  the  conquest  and  of  the  hundred  years  following 
it  the  Spanish  historian,  as  one  member  of  the  ninth-century 
group  bitterly  laments,  was  already  dependent  upon  tradition 
only.  Even  the  scanty  annals  of  Isidore  of  Beja,  in  all  probability  [ 

*  Las  Quatro  Partes  Enteras  de  la  Coronica  de  Espaha,  & c.  Valladolid. 
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a  Mogarabic  inhabitant  of  Cordova,  were  unknown  in  the  north  of 
Spain  till  the  thirteenth  century.  About  a  century  after  the 
latest  of  this  earliest  knot  of  workers,  the  first  period  of  the 
national  struggle  found  a  brilliant  close  in  the  capture  of  Toledo 
by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1086.  From  the  reign  of  this  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  king,  famous  in  romance  as  the  persecutor  of  the  Cid,  two 
chronicles  remain  to  us,  one  of  which,  known  as  that  of  the  Monk 
of  Silos,  would  be  of  unusual  interest  and  value  did  we  only 
possess  it  entire.  Unluckily,  of  its  main  theme,  the  life  of 
Alfonso  VI.,  nothing  survives — a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  in  these  lost  chapters  lie  buried 
solutions  of  some  at  least  of  the  vexed  problems  of  the 
Cid-literature.  The  twelfth  century  brings  us  four  or  five 
chronicles  of  varying  length  and  importance,  one  of  them  containing 
a  curious  Latin  poem  interesting  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  Latin 
history  of  the  Peninsula  sprang  into  sudden  maturity  under  the 
hands  of  two  ecclesiastics — Lucas,  Bishop  of  Tuy,  in  Gallicia,  and 
the  soldier- Archbishop,  Boderic  of  Toledo.  Lucas  of  Tuy’s 
account  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  III.  has  the  value  which  always 
attaches  to  the  work  of  a  friend  and  eye-witness.  In  historical 
judgment,  however,  no  less  than  in  literary  ability,  he  was  far 
inferior  to  his  contemporary  Roderic,  Alfonso  X.’s  forerunner  and 
guide.  Rodrigo  Ximenez  de  Rada  was  one  of  the  many  famous 
occupants  of  a  famous  see,  and  to  this  day  is  to  some  extent  a 
popular  name  in  Spain.  In  war  and  peace  alike  he  was  a  typical 
representative  of  his  time.  An  Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  required  not  only  to  advise  his  sovereign 
in  peace  and  keep  order  among  the  turbulent  Spanish  hierarchy, 
but,  above  all,  to  make  his  presence  felt  on  the  battle-field  of  the 
border,  where  the  King  and  Archbishop,  riding  side  by  side,  were 
to  the  Spanish  soldier  the  embodiment  of  all  that  Spain  was  fight¬ 
ing  for.  Of  Roderic’s  frontier  forays,  and  of  the  part  he  played  on 
the  great  day  of  Las  Navas,  lively  accounts  have  been  preserved  to 
us.  The  same  man  astonished  all  who  heard  him  at  the  fourth 
Lateran  Council  of  1215  by  the  extraordinary  readiness  with 
which  he  spoke  Italian,  German,  English,  or  French,  according  as 
he  wished  to  be  understood  by  the  various  nationalities  present ; 
while  in  the  books  which  remain  to  us  from  his  hand  we  trace 
not  only  industry,  but  the  first  signs  of  a  new  literary  ideal. 
Roderic  as  an  historian  was  neither  content  to  copy  and  compile 
older  chronicles,  nor  to  put  together  a  mere  annalistic  account  of 
his  own  times.  What  he  wished  to  grasp  was  the  history  of  Spain 
as  a  whole,  and  of  all  the  peoples  who  had  ever  invaded  or  pos¬ 
sessed  her.  To  this  large  idea  of  his  we  owe  the  Historia  Gothica, 
his  longest  and  best  known  work,  short  histories  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Huns,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  an  Historia  Eomanorum,  and  even  an 
Historia  Arabum,  which  shows,  says  Professor  Dozy,  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic  documents  in  the  original.  In  all  these  books  there  is  an 
attempt  at  style,  there  is  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  absorb  and 
reproduce  the  best  material  obtainable,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to 
interweave  the  poetical  traditions  current  in  his  day — notably  in 
one  instance,  that  of  the  famous  “  Mourning  of  Spain,”  of  which 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.  The  Historia  Gothica  comes 
down  to  1237,  the  year  after  the  capture  of  Cordova,  and  the  date 
of  Alfonso  X.’s  first  campaign.  Roderic’s  mention  of  the  two 
young  princes,  Alfonso  and  his  younger  brother  Ferdinand,  aged 
seventeen  and  fifteen  respectively,  leaving  Cordova  with  their 
father  ou  their  first  border-foray,  occupies  the  last  sentence  in  his 
book.  It  is  as  if  we  saw  the  great  Archbishop,  now  nearly  seventy, 
consciously  giving  up  his  work  iDto  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
was  to  absorb,  reproduce,  and  popularize  all  that  he  had  written. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1247,  the  year  after  the  fall  of  Seville,  Roderic 
died  in  France  on  his  way  back  from  Rome,  and  his  body,  brought 
back  to  Huerta  in  Arragon,  was  buried  under  a  tomb  whose 
epitaph  has  been  often  quoted : — 

Mater  Navarra,  Hutrix  Castella 

Seliola  Parisii,  Sedes  Toletum 

Horta  Mausoleum,  Requies  Cselum. 

With  him  Latin  chronicling  proper  ceased  in  Spain.  If  it  be  true, 
as  Los  Rios  thinks,  that  the  Historia  Gothica  was  translated  into 
Castilian  during  the  Archbishop’s  lifetime,  perhaps  by  his  own 
hand,  the  fact  is  significant  of  the  coming  change,  of  that  great 
turn  of  the  Spanish  mind  towards  the  use  and  cultivation  of  the 
romance  dialects  of  the  country  which  was  brought  about  for 
Castile  by  the  life  and  genius  of  Alfonso  X. 

Such,  then,  is  the  catalogue  of  the  contemporary  Christian  re¬ 
cords  remaining  to  us  from  the  first  five  centuries  of  modern  Spain. 
Beside  a  list  of  authorities  for  the  history  of  England  or  France 
during  the  same  period  it  has  a  singularly  scant}'  and  insufficient 
look.  Upon  these  grounds  alone,  however,  the  English  reader 
must  not  jump  to  too  hasty  or  too  despairing  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the  whole  of  this  period 
there  exists  a  considerable  mass  of  Arabic  documents,  the  contents 
of  which  have  still  to  be  worked  into  the  general  history.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  of  course  a  large  number  of  charters  and 
inscriptions  nominally  belonging  to  these  centuries,  all  of  which, 
however,  require  working  over  again,  since  the  attacks  of  the 
sceptical  Masdeu  in  the  last  century,  and  since  such  disturbing  dis¬ 
coveries  as  that  recently  made  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  famous 
fuero  of  Avila.  Lastly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  where  a 
j  specially  rich  period  of  English  history  ends,  a  specially  rich  period 
of  Spanish  begins.  Lucas  of  Tuy  and  Roderic  of  Toledo  are  inade- 
j  quate  counterparts  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Matthew  Paris; 

!  but  with  Alfonso  X.’s  Estoria  cle  Espanna ,  in  Castile,  and  James 
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the  Conqueror's  Commentary  in  Aragon,  a  series  of  romance 
chronicles  begins,  extending  from  1250  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  to  which  we  can  show  no  parallel,  and  which  have 
all  the  fulness  of  matter  and  variety  of  style  in  which  their  Latin 
predecessors  were  wanting.  Of  this  national  history  a  King  of 
Castile,  engaged  more  or  less  constantly  throughout  his  life  in  the 
inherited  task  of  the  reconquest,  and  harassed  during  all  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  with  miserable  civil  war,  was  the  founder,  as  he  was 
also  the  organizer  of  Spanish  law  and  the  creator  of  Spanish 
science.  There  are  few  things  better  worth  thinking  over  than 
this  problem  of  the  life  and  aims  of  Alfonso  the  Wise — a  man 
of  genius  the  real  outlines  of  whose  character  are  only  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  rescued  from  the  mists  of  the  past.  He 
was  horn  in  1222,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  III.,  in  whose 
person  were  finally  united  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile, 
and  of  Beatrice  of  Swabia,  a  Ilohenstaufen  princess,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Philip  and  first  cousin  of  Frederick  II. 
Among  his  ancestors  on  the  father’s  side  he  counted  our  own 
Henry  II.,  while  on  the  mother’s  he  was  descended  from  the 
Comneni  of  Constantinople.  Ilis  father  was  Louis  IX.'s  first 
cousin,  and  he  himself  became  Edward  I.’s  brother-in-law.  By 
the  light  of  these  various  relationships,  inherited  or  acquired,  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  and  even  of  his  character,  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  His  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  from  1252  to  1284,  is  in 
some  ways  one  of  the  most  curious  in  history.  On  the  one  side  we 
have  a  conspicuous  political  failure  recognized  hv  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries  ;  failure  abroad,  where  the  Papacy,  jealous  of  a  Ilohen¬ 
staufen  claimant,  baffled  all  his  pretensions  to  the  Empire  ;  failure 
at  home,  where  his  government,  at  once  weak  and  tyrannical,  was 
deservedly  unpopular,  where  nobles  and  sons  were  in  perpetual 
revolt  against  him,  and  where  he  was  even  at  one  time  formally 
deposed  from  the  throne.  On  the  other  side,  the  history  of 
literature  and  civilization  discovers  in  the  reign  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  and  incapable  King  material  of  extraordinary  wealth 
and  variety,  and  finds  itself  confronted  with  gigantic  remains, 
literary  and  scientific,  bearing  his  name,  which  witness  not  only 
to  rare  industry'  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  their  planner  and 
executor,  but,  as  becomes  more  and  more  clear  the  further  our 
knowledge  of  the  matter  advances,  to  the  existence  in  him  of  a 
high  philosophic  ideal  of  culture.  The  aim  of  Alfonso  X.  seems 
to  have  been  to  remodel,  through  literature,  the  whole  life  and 
thought  of  Spain  ;  to  create  for  her,  by  one  great  effort,  a  body  of 
vernacular  history,  science,  law,  belles-lettres  which  should  alfect 
and  determine  her  whole  development.  His  Cronica  General 
endeavoured  to  sum  up  and  supersede  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  Peninsula  ;  in  science  his  Astronomical  Tables — the  “  Tables 
Toletanes  ”  of  Chaucer — were  designed  to  place  Spain  at  the  head 
of  astronomical  studies,  and  to  represent  her  as  the  inheritress  of 
Oriental  learning ;  in  law,  the  famous  code  of  the  Partidas,  the 
only  work  of  his  which  has  attained  to  European  notoriety,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  harmonize  the  ancient  legal  customs  of  the  country  with 
the  civil  and  canon  law  of  Pome ;  while  in  his  translations 
from  Arabic  stoiy-books,  in  his  curious  books  of  sports  and 
games,  and  in  the  wealth  of  popular  legend  and  romance  which 
he  was  the  first  to  weave  into  the  history  of  Spain,  we  mayr 
trace  an  attempt  to  influence  the  life  of  those  about  him  even 
in  its  lightest  aspects,  and  also  no  doubt  an  insatiable  literary 
curiosity.  Wherever  he  moved  an  army  of  copiers  and  trans¬ 
lators  moved  with  him,  and  one  or  two  still  extant  receipts, 
given  by  him  to  monasteries  which  had  lent  him  books,  throw 
some  light  on  the  details  of  the  work  carried  on  both  by 
himself  and  by  those  who  worked  under  him.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  jurists  who  helped  him  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
the  Partidas ,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  Orientals  who  at  his 
charge  and  under  his  direction  undertook  translations  of  Arabic 
scientific  treatises,  are  still  preserved ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that,  side  by'  side  with  the  record  of  Alfonso’s  political 
crimes  and  mistakes,  history  has  not  left  us  some  better  account  of 
the  remarkable  literary  circle  which  must  have  surrounded  him. 

Further  information  as  to  his  chief  literary'  helpers,  and  especially' 
as  to  his  own  early  training,  might  answer  the  question,  now  so 
perplexing,  Whence  came  this  ideal  of  encyclopaedic  culture,  which 
was  undoubtedly'  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  which  stands 
out  in  such  grotesque  relief  against  the  circumstances  of  his  time  ? 
We  know  next  to  nothing  about  his  education ;  but  some  facts 
preserved  about  the  training  of  his  younger  brothers  seem  to  show, 
what  indeed  we  know  in  other  ways,  that  St.  Ferdinand,  soldier 
as  he  was,  was  largely  influenced  by  the  intellectual  revival  of  his 
century.  Ilis  sons  Philip  and  Sancho  were  both  brought  up  at 
Toledo,  under  the  care  and  training  of  Archbishop  Ttoderic,  while 
Philip  went  later  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Albertus  Magnus.  Fad- 
rique,  another  son,  was  sent  out  to  Sicily  in  the  year  1241  at 
Frederick  II.’s  urgent  request,  wTas  there  treated  as  Frederick’s 
ward  and  adopted  son,  and  received  the  best  training  that  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Sicilian  Court  could  give.  A  curious  proof  of  this  exists  in 
a  unique  MS.  Castilian  translation  of  the  book  of  Sendebar,  attri¬ 
buted  twelve  years  to  the  initiative  of  this  same  Fadrique.  In 
the  fact,  which  this  interesting  story  brings  into  tlear  view,  of  the 
relationship  between  Ferdinand  and  Ferdinand’s  sons  and  Fred¬ 
erick  II.  lies,  we  believe,  a  clue  to  a  great  part  of  the  puzzle  of 
Alfonso  X.’s  character.  It  is  certainly  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Alfonso's  whole  life  may  have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by'  the 
example  of  his  great  cousin.  Politically  his  phantom  election  to  the 
Empire  and  his  fruitless  and  undignified  quarrels  with  the  Papacy 
concerning  it  read  like  a  caricature  of  Frederick’s  career;  while  in¬ 
tellectually',  in  his  patronage  of  Oriental  learning,  in  his  cultivation 
of  the  forms  of  Provencal  verse,  in  his  labours  to  establish  a  new 


1  system  of  law,  Alfonso’s  work  may  not  unreasonably'  be  regarded 
as  a  splendid  development  of  ideas  already  started  and  hints  already' 

1  given  by  Frederick  II.  At  all  events,  the  connexion  between  the 
two  men  is  one  well  worth  pondering.  We  believe  there  is  in  it 
the  promise  of  much  light  on  a  curious  corner  of  literary  history'. 

The  Cronica  de  Espaha,  according  to  the  printed  editions, 
but  more  correctly  the  Estonia  de  Espaha,  according  to  the  best 
MSS.,  was  one  of  the  earlier  works  of  Alfonso’s  reign.  It  belongs 
to  the  middle  period  of  his  literary  activity,  from  about  1252,  tho 
y'ear  of  his  accession,  to  about  i  270 — a  period  to  which  all  his  most 
important  works  may  be  referred,  its  date  being  approximately 
fixed  by  a  mention  of  it  in  the  Grande  e  General  Estona ,  a  later 
attempt  at  a  Universal  History,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
written  in  127001'  1271.  It  cannot  claim  to  be  absolutely  the 
first  essay'  in  Spanish  vernacular  history’.  Two  or  three  series  of 
annals  and  a  group  of  short  histories  of  particular  events  represent 
for  us  its  first  rude  efforts.  Nothing,  however,  establishes  more 
clearly  Alfonso's  claim  to  be  the  real  creator  of  Spanish  prose- 
writing  than  a  comparison  of  any  one  of  this  earlier  series  of  works 
with  the  Cronica  General.  The  difference  between  the  Annals  of 
Toledo,  for  instance,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and 
any  one  page  of  Alfonso’s  prose,  is  almost  incredible,  and  proves  the 
truth  of  a  recent  judgment  that  “  the  greatest  literary  phenomenon 
of  the  time  ”  is  “  the  prodigious  development  of  Castilian  prose.'1 
We  have  only  two  printed  editions  of  the  Estonia  de  Espaha,  that 
of  1604  being  an  inferior  reprint  of  the  original  edition 
superintended  by  Florian  de  Occampo  at  Zamora  in  1541 — an 
edition  so  bad  that,  according  to  Zurita,  who  compared  it  carefully 
with  a  good  MS.,  not  only'  sentences  and  paragraphs,  but  whole 
chapters  are  wanting  in  it,  while  large  portions  of  the  text  are 
confused  by  clumsy  transpositions,  and  in  matters  of  names  and 
dates  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed  on  the  printed  copy.  In 
this  state  of  the  printed  text  it  is  extremely  difficult,  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  MSS.,  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  vexed  critical 
questions  at  issue.  Is  the  Cronica  properly'  divided  into  four 
books,  or  two  ?  Is  the  present  fourth  part  by  Alfonso,  or  is  it,  as 
Occampo  and  his  friends  believed,  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed 
greater  roughness  of  style  and  arrangement,  the  patchwork  of  a  later 
hand  ?  Had  we  only  the  printed  copy  to  go  upon,  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  almost  impossible,  in  spite  of  strong  external  evidence,  to 
allow  that  Alfonso  was  the  author  of  the  existing  fourth  part,  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  be  the  author  of  the 
other  three.  Professor  Dozy  has  shown  that  the  difference  in  style 
noticeable  throughout  a  long  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Cid 
in  the  fourth  part  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  servile  transla¬ 
tion  from  an  Arabic  original ;  but  this  discovery  cannot  be  used  as 
an  answer  to  all  the  objections  that  might  be  brought  against  the 
existing  fourth  part.  Mannerisms  present  in  the  third  part  are 
absent  in  the  fourth,  while  a  wholly'  new  set  take  their  place;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dignified  and  independent  narrative  of  the  earlier 
books,  with  its  rare  mention  of  authorities,  we  have  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  book  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  Archbishop, 
“  seguu  el  Arzobispo  dize,”  or  “  segun  cuenta  el  Arzobispo,”  even 
with  regard  to  things  and  persons  of  which  Alfonso  himself  can 
have  had  a  scarcely'  less  intimate  knowledge  than  his  guide  ;  and 
we  have  even  pieces  of  literal  translations  from  Boderic’s  work,  in 
one  of  which  Berenguela,  Alfonso’s  grandmother,  is  spoken  of  at 
length  as  still  alive— a  slip  almost  inconceivable  in  a  work  written 
at  least  ten  years  alter  her  death  by  a  man  of  known  literary  feel¬ 
ing.  Again,  let  any'  one  compare  two  episodes — the  sketch  of 
Portuguese  history  in  the  fourth  part  with  the  sketch  of  Aragonese 
history  in  the  third  part — and  it  will  be  difficult,  if  we  are  to  take 
the  printed  chronicle  as  a  ground  for  argument  at  all,  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  fourth  part,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  collection  of 
notes  possibly'  got  together  for  Alfonso’s  use,  possibly  even  con¬ 
taining  work  of  his  own,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  never 
put  into  final  shape  by  him.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
however,  the  printed  chronicle  cannot  be  made  a  ground  for  argu¬ 
ment,  and  till  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History  fulfils  its  long- 
made  promise  of  a  new  edition,  nothing  can  even  be  approximately 
decided  without  a  recourse  to  MSS.  One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  Los  Bios,  working  from  MSS.,  speaks  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  III.  as  occupying  ninety'-two  chapters — we  should  have 
said  sections — of  the  Cronica  General.  In  the  printed  copy  we 
ourselves  possess  it  occupies  forty  only. 

However  incomplete  and  corrupted  the  present  chronicle  may 
be,  there  is  notwithstanding  more  than  enough  in  it  to  stir  the 
reader’s  wish  for  a  more  faithful  representation  of  the  work  as  it 
left  the  hands  of  its  great  author.  As  it  stands  at  present,  the 
book  is  perhaps  best  approached  from  a  literary  standpoint.  The 
fourth  part,  free  from  the  errors  and  confusions  of  the  present  text, 
may  turn  out  to  be  as  valuable  historically  as  it  is  even  now 
rich  in  picturesque  incident  and  description.  In  its  present  state 
no  student  of  the  time  could  afford  to  neglect  the  accounts  given 
in  it  of  the  sieges  of  Seville  and  Cordova.  But,  while  the  his¬ 
torical  ground  is  often  doubtful,  the  reader  may'  delight  himself 
without  fear  in  the  wealth  of  legend  and  tradition,  of  short,  finely- 
told  episodes,  in  which  the  book  abounds.  Here  he  will  find  the 
stories  of  Alfonso  the  Chaste,  of  Bernardio  del  Carpio,  of  the 
Infantes  of  Lara,  of  the  Cid  Campeador  himself,  and  all  the  other 
famous  names  of  Spanish  history',  given  with  a  vigorous  and  stately 
simplicity  which  is  unfailingly  delightful.  Not  that  Alfonso  meant 
his  book  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  romances.  His  conception  of  it 
was,  in  its  outlines,  a  sober  and  scientific  one.  It  was  indeed  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  idea  of  Archbishop  Koderic,  who,  while  spend¬ 
ing  his  chief  strength  on  a  history  of  the  Goths,  endeavoured  in  a 
number  of  separate  and  distinct  treatises  to  complete  the  picture 
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of  the  fortunes  of  Spain.  Alfonso’s  object  was  to  combine  into 
one  continuous  narrative  the  various  threads  of  his  country’s 
history  from  its  earliest  mythical  dawn  down  to  his  own  day. 
The  catalogue  of  authorities  consulted,  given  in  his  preface,  is  a 
full  and  accurate  one.  Lucas  of  Tuy*  and  Roderic  of  Toledo 
especially  have  been  absorbed  into  the  narrative ;  and  we  know 
that  here  and  there  he  made  use  of  Arabic  documents.  But  his 
great  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  make  his  work  attractive  to  the 
rude  intelligence  of  the  Spain  in  which  he  lived ;  there  is  through¬ 
out  in  him  this  desire  to  kindle  in  others  his  own  love  for  the 
things  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  story  of  the  Roman  do¬ 
minion,  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  Gothic  Kingdom,  and  the 
slow  and  chequered  progress  of  the  reconquest,  comes  to  us  clothed 
in  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  interwoven  with  their  songs  and 
legends.  As  the  Cronica  General  preserves  for  us  the  fragments 
of  older  romances,  often  scarcely  hidden  under  a  prose  dress,  so  in 
its  turn  it  became  the  storehouse  of  later  ballad-writers.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  existing  ballads  are  in  their  present 
form  based  upon  the  Cronica,  though  no  doubt  derived  through  it 
from  older  work.  At  any  rate,  no  older  form  of  most  of  the  legends 
there  collected — with  the  great  exception  of  the  “  Poem  of  the  Cid” 
—is  known  to  us.  The  third  part,  covering  the  ground  from  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Pelayo  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  is,  as  onemight 
expect,  the  richest  in  traditions.  But  even  in  fairly  historical  nar¬ 
rative,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  legend, 
the  whole  style  and  treatment  is  often  most  poetical.  How 
easily  might  such  a  piece  as  the  following,  for  instance,  have 
passed  into  the  fluent  popular  verse !  Marcos  Gutierrez  is  holding 
the  castle  of  Aguilar  for  his  lord,  a  certain  Diego  Lopez  : — 

And  Marcos  Gutierrez  who  held  the  castle  of  Aguilar  defended  it  more 
than  seven  months,  being  always  besieged,  till  meat  failed  him,  and  men 
failed  him,  for  some  were  dead  and  others  had  fled  for  hunger,  so  that  he 
only  remained  in  the  castle.  And  within  the  castle  he  eat  everything  that 
could  be  eaten  therein ;  he  eat  the  leathers  of  the  saddles  and  the  straps  and 
the  mice,  and  all  things  he  could  find  ;  he  eat  even  the  grasses  growing  in 
the  court  and  on  the  wall,  until  at  last  there  was  nothing  more  to  which  he 
could  betake  himself.  Then  because  of  his  great  weakness  and  lack  of  food, 
he  took  the  keys  of  the  castle  in  his  hand,  and  laid  himself  down  across  the 
gate,  and  there  knowing  nothing  he  lay  senseless  until  midday,  save  only 
that  he  communicated  (comulgo)  in  the  earth  itself,  and  commended  his 
soul  unto  God.  And  those  without  fought  as  they  were  wont,  crying  out 
and  making  a  great  noise,  and  no  one  at  all  was  found  to  answer  them. 
Then  they  pressed  upon  the  gate,  and  laboured  much  to  open  it,  but  were 
not  able.  And  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  no  one  answered  them,  they  has¬ 
tened  to  scale  the  castle  in  whatever  ways  they  could,  and  when  they  were 
entered  therein,  they  went  to  the  gate  to  open  it,  and  there  they  found  the 
knight  senseless  lying  across  the  gate,  with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  Then  at 
first  they  fled  from  him  believing  that  be  would  do  them  hurt,  but  as  soon  as 
the}'  saw  that  there  was  no  life  in  him,  they  did  no  evil  unto  him,  but  rather 
pitied  him  greatly  ;  and  they  took  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  laid  him  on  a 
bed,  casting  water  in  his  face,  so  that  he  began  to  open  his  eyes.  And 
all  things  in  tbe  world  they  did  unto  him  that  he  should  live,  so  that  at 
length  he  was  fain  to  recover.  And  the  king  Don  Alfonso  honoured  him 
greatly,  and  this  Marcos  and  his  fame  were  much  spoken  of  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

It  would  be  difficult  surely  to  find  a  short  story  with  finer  touches 
in  it  than  this.  The  weird  last  communion  and  the  chivalrous 
feeling  of  its  close  make  it  live  in  the  memory. 

Of  purely  imaginative  writing  there  are  two  most  curious  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  Cronica  General.  One  is  the  “  Lament  over  Valencia,” 
printed  in  strophes  by  Florian  de  Occampo,  and  confessedly  trans¬ 
lated  from  an  Arabic  poem  ;  the  other  consists  of  the  two  famous 
pieces  of  declamation  known  as  “  The  Good  Things  of  Spain”  ( los 
lienes  de  Espana),  and  “  The  Mourning  of  Spain  3  (El  Llanto  de 
Espana).  These  last  occur  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
Alfonso’s  Chronicle,  and  are  supposed  to  describe  the  state  of  Spain 
before  and  after  the  Arabic  conquest.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Historia  Gothica,  and  apparently  Alfonso  has  done  no  more  than 
amplify  and  polish  the  Latin  of  Archbishop  Roderic.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  they  are  not  of  Roderic’s  own  composi¬ 
tion.  Their  real  origin  is  by  no  means  clear  ;  but  we  confess  to  a 
belief  that  they  are  the  work — possibly  the  very  ancient  work — of 
some  Mofarabic  Christian  of  the  South,  at  once  trained  in  Arabic 
culture  and  full  of  genuine  patriotic  passion — “  remembering 
Zion  ”  in  the  “  strange  land”  of  Mussulman  Andalusia.  We  can¬ 
not  close  our  account  of  the  Cronica  General  better  than  by  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  some  of  these  magnificent  sentences : — 

Now  the  Spain  of  which  we  speak  is  like  the  Paradise  of  God.  For  she 
is  abundant  in  harvests,  delightful  with  fruits,  rich  in  fishes,  savoury  with 
milk  and  all  things  made  therefrom,  full  of  game  and  beasts  of  chase, 
covered  with  flocks,  gay  with  horses,  provided  with  mules,  safe  in  her 
castles,  rejoicing  in  her  good  wines,  pleased  with  abundance  of  bread,  rich 
in  metals  .  .  .  merry  with  coloured  cloths,  and  with  ail  sweet  things, 
with  honey  and  with  sugar,  lighted  with  wax  and  oil,  joyous  with  saffron. 
And  Spain  above  all  things  is  cunning  and  brave,  powerful  in  battle,  quick 
and  zealous,  loyal  to  her  lord,  diligent  in  study,  courteous  in  speech,  perfect 
in  all  good.  O  Spain  !  there  is  no  man  who  may  count  up  all  thy  glories  1 
Then  from  this  passionate  praise  tbe  poet  passes  to  tbe  mourning 
of  Spain  for  her  lost  lands  and  scattered  sons: — 

.  .  .  Forgotten  are  her  songs  and  her  language  is  changed  for  another 
and  her  words  into  strange  speech.  The  Moors  of  the  host  came  clothed 
.  .  .  in  coloured  garments,  and  the  reins  of  the  horses  were  like  reins 
of  fire — their  faces  like  pitch,  the  fairest  among  them  black  as  soot. 
Their  eyes  shone  like  candles,  their  horses  were  light  as  leopards  and 
crueller  than  lions,  or  than  the  night-wolf  among  the  sheep.  The  vile  race  of 
the  Africans  .  .  broke  in  one  hour  .  .  .  the  nobleness  of  the  Goths. 

Miserable  Spain  beheld  her  death,  and  grieved  that  there  was  none  left  to 
weep  for  her. 

Wretched,  she  calls  aloud — more  dead  than  alive.  Her  voice  sounds  as 
it  were  from  the  other  world,  and  her  words  from  under  the  earth,  as  she 
cries  in  her  torment— 0,  all  ye  that  pass  by,  behold  and  see  if  there  is  any 
grief  or  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  ! 


EXETER  GLEANINGS.* 

\ V 7  E  are  not  sure  that  we  have  had  anything  directly  to  do 

*  V  with  the  city  of  Exeter  since  the  meoting  of  the  Archteo- 
logical  Institute  there  in  1873.  Shortly  before  that  meeting  we 
had  the  privilege  of  introducing  our  readers  to  a  notable  Mayor 
of  Exeter,  John  Shilling-ford,  the  vigorous  assertor  of  municipal 
liberties  against  ecclesiastical  claims.  One  point  of  the  Exeter 
meeting  was  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Mr.  Kerslakc  traced  out 
the  boundaries  between  the  ancient  Englishry  and  Welahry  of 
Exeter  by  marking  the  dedications  of  the  churches.  Some  of  Mr. 
Kerslake’s  later  speculations  have  seemed  to  us  more  than  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  but  that  he  made  a  most  happy  hit  in  that  case  cannot  be 
called  in  question.  So  much  light  has  been  lately  thrown  on 
Exeter  matters,  and  on  the  relation  of  the  history  of  the  city  to  the 
general  history  of  England,  that  a  general  History  of  the  city, 
bringing  in  the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  would  be  a 
thoroughly  valuable  piece  of  local  work.  Indeed  books  of  this 
kind,  when  done  as  they  ought  to  be,  are  something  more  than 
local  work  ;  they  are  real  contributions  to  the  histoiy  of  the  whole 
country.  The  present  little  book  does  not,  as  a  whole,  profess  to  be 
anything  of  this  kind  ;  it  is,  by  its  own  description  of  itself,  merely 
“  gleanings.”  And  it  contains  nothing  bearing  on  early  times,  except 
the  two  lectures  by  Archdeacon  Woollcombe  at  the  end.  These  are 
discourses  of  a  kind  which  we  know  only  too  well,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  inaccurate,  but  thoroughly  feeble.  Or  rather  perhaps, 
in  writings  of  this  kind,  unless  there  are  gross  blunders  which 
stand  out  proudly  on  the  very  surface,  one  hardly  stops  to 
think  whether  they  are  inaccurate.  What  one  does  stop  to 
think  is  how  much  more  might  be  made  out  of  every  fragment 
on  subjects  of  such  sm-passing  interest  as  some  of  those  which 
are  dealt  with  by  Archdeacon  Woollcombe.  He  has  to  talk  about 
the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  church  of  Exeter ;  that  is, 
such  treasures  as  the  Codex  Exonicnsis  and  the  Exeter  Domesday, 
not  forgetting  the  charters,  the  manumissions,  the  lists  of  the 
Devonshire  guilds.  Here  is  wealth  indeed  for  any  one  who 
knows  how  to  illustrate  it.  But  Archdeacon  Woollcombe  either 

]  did  not  know  how  to  illustrate  it,  or  else  he  thought  that  a  worthy 
illustration  of  it  would  be  above  the  heads  of  his  audience  at  the 
Exeter  Athenteum.  In  a  popular  lecture  it  is  often  necessary  to 
be  elementary  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  elementary  without 
being  feeble.  It  is  feebleness,  feebleness  of  grasp,  feebleness  of 
statement,  feebleness  of  reference  and  quotation,  which  is  the 
charge  which  we  bring  against  the  Archdeacon.  Yet  it  is  rather 
odd  in  March  1874  to  send  his  hearers  for  further  knowledge 
about  Godwine  and  Siward  to  no  source  later  than  Sharon  Turner, 
and  to  talk  about  the  charters  as  if  Mr.  Kemble  had  never  printed 
them.  In  March  1875  the  Archdeacon,  in  a  lecture  on  the  Exeter 
Domesday,  had  got  on  a  little  further  in  his  studies ;  but  he  still 
has  some  odd  notions.  Exeter  is  a  long  way  from  Carlisle ;  but 
really,  in  1875,  nobody  at  Exeter  or  elsewhere  should  have  been 
fumbling  away  at  the  old  mare’s-nest  why  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland  are  not  entered  in  Domesday.  Nor  should  he  have  said 
that  Cnut  the  Saint  “  was  a  grandson  of  the  Canute  who  held  the 
throne  of  England  from  1016-1035.”  For  “grandson”  we  need 
hardly  correct-  “  grand-nephew  ” ;  but  the  conqueror,  lawgiver, 
and  pilgrim,  King  of  the  English,  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  part 
of  the  Swedes,  really  should  not  need  introducing  or  defining. 

The  Archdeacon’s  fellow-worker,  Mr.  Cotton,  is  very  much 
stronger  than  himself.  If  he  does  not  give  us  a  history  of  Exeter, 
he  gives  us  something  very  like  a  history  of  the  city  at  several  very 
important  periods.  And  he  has  this  great  thing  in  his  favour,  that 
he  gets  better  as  he  goes  on.  He  clearly  improves  by  practice,  and 
gets  a  truer  notion  of  what  history  ought  to  he  in  the  act  of  writ¬ 
ing  it.  His  earlier  papers  did  not  lead  us  to  expect  anything  so 
good  as  we  found  in  his  later  ones.  We  were  not  much  struck 
with  his  first  papers  headed  “  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  ”  and 
“Perkin  Warbeck” ;  but  they  gradually  lead  on  through  “The 
Siege  of  Exeter  ” — that  is,  the  siege  of  1 549 — to  the  chapters  on 
“  Exeter  during  the  Great  Rehellion,”  which  form  a  piece  of  local 
history  which  may  be  read  with  real  interest.  Mr.  Cotton,  as  he 
goes  on,  gets  more  and  more  fully  to  understand  that  history,  above 
all  local  history,  must  be  documentary.  Local  history  has  com¬ 
monly  to  be  written  from  materials  which  cannot  be  in  the  hands 
of  readers  in  general;  it  is  therefore  still  more  the  business  of  the 
local  than  of  the  general  historian  to  let  his  readers  know  what 
his  authorities  really  are.  In  the  paper  on  the  “  Siege  of  Exeter  ” 
there  is  not  a  single  reference  or  extract;  we  are  only  told  that 
“  this  account  of  what  happened  within  the  city  is  taken  from 
Hoker’s  narrative,  supplemented  by  information  derived  from  the 
municipal  records.”  In  the  pieces  bearing  on  the  next  century  the 
references  to  records  become  thicker  and  thicker,  till  we  seem  to 
get  quite  at  home  with  the  Chamber  of  Exeter  and  the  books 
which  record  their  official  doings.  Still  there  is  one  point 
which  we  should  like  to  have  cleared  up  a  little.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  description  of  the  siege  of  Exeter 
in  1549,  Mr.  Cotton  speaks  of  “the  disputed  jurisdictions  of  the 
recently  constituted  Sheriff  of  Exeter,  of  the  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.”  Now  the  words  “  recently  constituted 
Sheriff  of  Exeter”  would  not  of  themselves  convey  their  meaning  to 
every  reader.  To  any  one  at  all  skilled  in  municipal  history  they 
would  suggest  the  notion  that  Exeter  had  lately  been  made  a 
count}''  of  itself,  and  so  entitled  to  a  sheriff  or  sheriffs  of  its  own.  And 

*  Gleanings  from  the  Municipal  and  Cathedral  Records  relative  to  the 
History  of  the  City  of  lCxeter.  By  W.  Cotton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Vener¬ 
able  Ilenry  Woollcombe.  Exeter  :  James  Townsend.  1877. 
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this  is  the  inference  which  we  ourselves  made  ;  but  we  are  a  little 
puzzled  when  we  come  to  pp.  1 86,  igo,  where  weflndso  me  correspond¬ 
ence  bet  ween  Queen  Elizubethand  the  Mayor  turning  on  this  privilege 
of  the  city  as  a  separate  county.  Here  Mr.  Cotton,  speaking  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  says  that  “  in  the  previous  reign  the  city  of  Exeter 
had  been  made  a  county  of  itself.”  If  the  city  was  not  made  a 
county  till  the  reign  of  Mary,  how  could  there  be  any  disputes  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  sheriff  so  early  as  1 549  ?  And  throughout 
we  think  that  Mr.  Cotton  succeeds  best  when  he  keeps  himself 
most  strictly  close  to  his  immediate  local  subject.  Why  should  he 
say  that  “  the  Norman  Conqueror  added  the  last  leaf  to  his  laurel 
crown  by  the  surrender  of  the  capital  of  the  West”?  The  sur¬ 
render  of  Exeter  was  doubtless  a  very  important  stage  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Conquest ;  but  when  Exeter  fell,  Lincoln,  York,  and 
Chester  had  still  to  be  subdued ;  or  are  those  cities  supposed  to 
crown  their  conqueror  with  olive  or  parsley,  or  some  other  leaf 
than  laurel  ?  At  a  later  stage  Mr.  Cotton  oddly  transfers  the 
battle  of  Preston  Pans  to  the  year  1648,  confounding  it,  it  would 
seem,  with  the  battle  which  was  really  fought  in  that  year  at  Preston 
in  Lancashire.  In  the  opposite  page  we  have  a  picture  of  the  trial  of 
Charles  the  First  and  the  interruption  of  Lady  Fairfax,  which  has 
not  much  to  do  with  Exeter,  in  which  Bradshaw  is  oddly  called 
“  the  new  Lord  Chief  Justice.”  One  can  hardly  fancy  that  in 
1549  an  unmarried  woman  was  spoken  of  as  “  Miss.”  And  it  was 
odd  if  the  priest  of  Sandford  Courtenay,  when  his  people  compelled 
him  to  say  the  old  service  instead  of  the  new,  not  only  said  mass, 
but  “  performed  the  other  services  of  the  Romish  Church,”  all  of 
them,  it  would  seem,  on  a  single  Whit  monday  morning.  More¬ 
over,  we  must  explain  that,  when  Mr.  Cotton  records  Miles  Cover- 
dale's  sermon,  and  adds  in  commas  that  it  was  preached  “  among 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  as  they  lay  with  stiffening  limbs  with  their 
l'aces  to  the  stars,”  the  bit  of  fine  writing  comes  from  Mr.  Froude, 
and  not  from  the  translator  of  the  Bible. 

In  this  Western  war  of  1549  one  can  hardly  help  sympathizing 
with  the  men  who  rose  up  for  their  old  worship  when  the  new 
was  enforced  by  the  arms  of  foreign  mercenaries.  It  is  a  feature 
of  the  reign  of  the  blessed  and  innocent  prince  that  its  reforms  could 
not  be  carried  out  except  by  hiring  German  Lanzlmechts  and  Italian 
musqueteers  to  force  them  upon  unwilling  Englishmen.  That  is 
to  say,  the  counsellors  of  Edward  made  their  system,  and  the 
counsellors  of  Mary  made  their  system,  successively  hateful  to 
Englishmen  by  connecting  each  with  foreign  violence  or  foreign 
influence  of  some  kind.  The  throne  of  Elizabeth  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  either  by  foreign  mercenaries  or  by  a  foreign  husband. 
There  is  just  the  difference.  Not  but  what  we  can  admire  Mr. 
Cotton’s  hero,  the  Mayor  John  Blackodfer,  who,  though  attached 
to  the  old  religion,  stood  loyally  by  the  King.  Mr.  Froude  by  the 
way  calls  this  same  mayor  Black/mW.  With  no  local  records  to 
turn  to,  which  spelling  are  we  to  believe  ? 

The  next  part  of  Mr.  Cotton’s  gleanings  contains  a  really  com¬ 
plete  local  history  all  through  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  must  be  remembered, 
Exeter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Cotton  contrasts 
the  valiant  resistance  of  1 549  with  the  utter  lack  of  resistance  in 
1643,  when  Maurice  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  seemingly 
without  a  shot  having  been  fired  against  him.  The  city  wuis  held 
for  the  King  from  that  time  till  April  1646,  when  the  Royalist 
army  surrendered  to  Fairfax  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  Mr. 
Cotton  brings  out  strongly  the  features  of  Puritan  rule,  as  it  went 
on  from  this  time  to  the  eve  of  the  Restoration — the  amazing  way 
in  which  the  city  magistracy  meddled  with  the  smallest  matters 
in  the  private  life  of  every  one,  the  trials  for  witchcraft,  and  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  the  time.  All  these  are  fully  illustrated 
from  the  municipal  records.  On  the  other  hand,  he  quite  acquits 
the  Parliamentary  army  of  that  wanton  disfigurement  of  the 
cathedral  with  which  tradition — so  called — charges  them  with. 
One  of  the  articles  of  surrender  provided  that  no  damage  was  to  be 
done  to  “  the  cathedral  church  nor  any  other  churchwithin  the  city”; 
and  Fuller,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  bears  witness  that  those 
articles  were  strictly  carried  out.  Mr.  Cotton  remarks,  what  is  true 
enough  atExeter  and  everywhere  else,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  damage 
of  the  sixteenth  century  is  in  popular  belief  transferred  to  the 
seventeenth.  At  Exeter  too,  unless  we  strangely  mistake,  there 
has  been  a  special  course  of  destruction  in  much  later  times.  Mr. 
Cotton  does  not  speak  of  the  custom  by  which  people  from  the 
country  coming  into  Exeter  used  to  carry  off— perhaps  still  some¬ 
times  carry  oil' — a  “  Peter  stone,”  that  is,  a  fragment  of  carving 
broken  off  from  the  west  front,  which  was  believed  to  have  healing 
powers.  But  if  the  “  great  church  ”  was  not  wantonly  defaced  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  city,  it  was  somewhat  later  cut  in 
two  by  the  municipal  authorities  to  form  places  of  worship  for  two 
different  denominations.  This,  after  all,  is  no  more  than  has 
happened  to  a  good  many  of  the  great  churches  of  Germany. 
About  the  same  time  several  of  the  smaller  churches  were  at  least 
doomed  to  destruction ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  whether  any  of 
them  were  actually  pulled  down. 

A  few  points  may  be  noticed  at  both  the  chief  stages  of  the 
history.  Lord  Russell  and  his  successors  the  Earls  of  Bedford, 
having  become  great  Devonshire  potentates  by  the  grant  of 
Tavistock  Abbey,  had  a  town  house  in  the  local  capital.  This 
house  comes  in  for  mention  at  many  stages  of  the  story.  At  the 
very  beginning  it  is  “  on  the  postern  gate  of  his  own  mansion  that 
Lord  Bussell  plants  the  King’s  standard  of  the  Red  Dragon.”  It 
would  />ti  worth  while  to  trace  the  history  of  this  Dragon  standard 
which  was  used  by  Richard  the  First  and  Henry  the  Third.  It 
must  surely  come  from  the  tradition  of  the  old  West-Saxon  dragon, 


even  though  that  was  golden  and  not  red.  During  both  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  city  great  sums  were  paid  to  the  generals  in  command, 
Royalist  and  Parliamentary,  by  which  the  city  seems  in  the  end 
to  have  been  thoroughly  impoverished.  It  appears  that  Exeter 
was  not  represented  either  in  the  Long  Parliament  after  the  King’s 
death,  or  in  the  body  known  as  Barebone’s  Parliament ;  but  the 
affairs  of  the  city  were  well  looked  after  by  the  Recorder  Prideaux, 
who  was  afterwards  Cromwell’s  Attorney-General. 

Of  the  odd  interferences  with  private  life,  of  which  IMr.  Cotton 
has  collected  a  great  many,  the  strangest  of  all  would  seem 
to  be: — 

“  27  June,  1651.  Sidwell  Saunders  and  George  Manning  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
the  some  of  x/.  a  peece  that  they  will  appeare  att  the  next  Sessions  and 
give  evidence  agst  Mr.  Smith  and  Joane  Tutwell.”  The  dreadful  offence 
against  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  was  “  for  keeping  company 
together,  they  being  engaged  to  be  married !  ” 

Mark  the  continued  use  of  the  name  of  the  local  Saint  Sidwell — a 
female  name,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain.  A  few  pages  on  we 
come  to  a  Christobell.  Her  surname  was  Towill,  and  she  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  some  spirit,  as  she  threatened  to  cut  the 
throat  of  the  Lord  Protector  Oliver,  in  case  he  should  come  to 
Exeter.  A  very  sensible  order  was  made  by  the  Chamber  of  1645 
“  that  noe  inhabitant  doe  presume  to  keepe  any  pigg  or  swine-hogg 
within  the  walls  of  this  city.”  We  do  not  presume  to  draw  the 
distinction  between  a  pig  and  a  “  swine-hog  ” ;  but  we  would  ask 
whether  tke“  swine-hog”  is  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  “shear- 
hog  ”  that  is,  the  sheep  in  some  stage  of  being  ?  To  take  a  sudden 
flight  to  much  higher  regions,  Mr.  Cotton,  among  other  documents, 
has  printed  a  letter  from  Henry  the  Seventh  to  the  city  of  Exeter, 
in  which  Maximilian  appears  as  “  the  King  of  Romayns,”  without 
any  article,  exactly  the  same  formula  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  phrase  “  King  of  Scots,”  which  itself  appears  somewhat  later 
in  the  same  letter.  Another  letter  is  printed  from  the  same  King 
to  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  which  he  speaks  of  “  our  city  of 
Exeter,”  “  our  monastery  at  Glastonbury,  ’  “  our  monastery  at 
Beaulieu,”  but  “  the  town  of  Taunton.”  Why  this  difference  of 
form?  We  conceive,  because  the  two  monasteries  were,  or  were 
held  in  law  to  be,  royal  foundations — Beaulieu  was  such  without 
doubt ;  while  Exeter  was,  in  German  phrase,  a  Beichstadt,  having 
no  superior  but  the  King.  Taunton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
lordship  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  so  was  not  “ours”  in 
the  same  sense. 

Wre  may  wish  that  Mr.  Cotton  may  go  on  and  prosper.  He 
seems  quite  able,  with  a  little  further  advance,  to  become  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  city  ;  but,  so  to  be,  he  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  early  history  of  a  city  whose  early  history  is  unique  in  England. 
And,  in  the  process  of  learning  it,  he  must  choose  some  stronger 
guide  than  his  yoke-fellow  the  Archdeacon. 


TWO  TRAVELLERS  IN  BRITTANY.* 

MRS.  MACQUOID,  having  written  a  pleasant  book,  Through 
Normandy,  which  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  has  followed  it  up  by  a  similar  work  on  South  Brittany. 
It  is  perhaps  only  to  be  expected  that  the  second  book  should  be 
inferior  to  the  first.  Through  Normandy  gave  the  impression  of 
having  been  written  because  Mrs.  Macquoid  had  travelled  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  enjoyed  it.  Through  Brittany  suggests  a  suspicion  that 
she  has  travelled  in  Brittany  in  order  to  write  a  book  about  it. 
Not  but  what  the  present  work  has  many  of  the  merits  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  There  is  the  same  appreciation  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  the  same  disposition  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  everything, 
the  same  feeling  for  colour  and  picturesque  incident.  But  it  is 
overweighted  with  “  cram,”  and  in  some  cases  the  acquired  know¬ 
ledge  has  not  been  very  skilfully  worked  in.  There  is  not  much 
prolit  to  be  derived  from  the  information  that  “  the  Vannetais 
played  the  fearful  game  of  Soule  long  after  it  had  been  given 
up  by  the  other  provinces,”  when  the  author  omits  to  explain 
what  the  game  of  Soule  is.  When  we  come,  a  propos  de  bottes , 
upon  the  interesting  information  that  “  about  this  period  cider 
was  invented  by  St.  Guenole  as  an  ascetic  drink,”  we  feel  as  if  we 
were  reading  Mrs.  Mangnall ;  and  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  his¬ 
tory  is  on  a  level  with  that  perused  by  the  knights  in  the  Faery 
Queene.  “According  to  some  authorities,”  says  the  author  with  the 
utmost  gravity,  “  the  history  of  Brittany  begins  with  Brutus,  grand¬ 
son  of  Ascanius,who  founded  the  city  of  Occismor  before  he  landed  in 
Great  Britain  and  built  Troynovant,  while  others  say  that  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet,  settled  in  Armorica,  and  begot  the  Celtic  race 
there.”  Some  lines  further  down  a  spirit  of  incredulity  seems 
to  come  over  her,  for  she  observes,  “  The  first  real  history  we 
come  to  is  the  memorable  war  undertaken  by  Julius  Caesar.” 
In  ethnology  Mrs.  Macquoid  does  not  appear  to  be  strong,  judging 
from  the  following  remark  : — 

Brittany  has  also  a  special  attraction  for  English  people,  for  if,  as  the 
French  people  say,  we  were  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  are 
therefore,  after  all,  only  a  Norman  colon}',  we  certainly  colonized  Brittany, 
and  the  first  reputed  king  of  that  country  was  born  in  Troynovant,  the 
ancient  London. 


*  Through  Brittany.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Through 
Normandy.”  Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  Vol.  I.  South  Brittany. 
London  :  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co.  1877. 

Summer  Holidays  in  Brittany.  By  Thomas  J.  Hutchinson,  Author  of 
“  Impressions  of  Western  Africa,”  “Buenos  Ayres  and  Argentine  Glean¬ 
ings,”  <kc.  &c.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  London :  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1876. 
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Neither  history  nor  myth,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  requires  f 
us  to  believe  that  the  English  colonized  Brittany.  Apparently 
when  the  author  talks,  some  pages  further  on,  of  the  Britons 
taking  refuge  in  Armorica  “  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Angles,”  it 
has  never  dawned  upon  her  that  Angles  and  English  are  the  same 
thing.  Altogether  there  is  too  much  of  the  paste-and-scissors 
element  in  the  book — too  many  long-winded  legends,  extracts  from 
Eroissart,  and  Breton  ballads.  When  we  come  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid's  own  observations,  matters  improve  greatly.  In  the  first 
place,  she  makes  her  work  of  real  use  as  a  guide-book  by  supplying 
a  “  list  of  distances  ”  in  miles  and  kilometres,  and  an  “  index  for 
travellers,”  giving  the  names  of  the  hotels,  their  scale  of  charges, 
and  other  needful  information,  so  that  any  one  who  desires  to 
follow  in  her  track  will  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  the  scheme 
of  his  journey  and  roughly  calculating  his  expenses  beforehand. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  wanderings 
step  by  step  ;  but  we  may  mention  that  she  starts  from  Nantes, 
and  after  an  excursion  into  the  peninsula  of  Le  Croisic,  makes 
her  way  into  Morbihan,  and  thence  into  Finistere  as  far  as  Brest. 
Over  the  bright  and  lively  city  of  Nantes,  with  its  castle  and  its 
magnolias,  she  lingers  with  interest,  although  she  remarks  that 
“  so  much  lies  before  the  traveller  who  means  to  explore  Brittany 
that  I  think  he  will  not  feel  inclined  at  the  outset  of  his  journey  to 
stay  very  long  in  Nantes.”  She  speaks  of  the  “  charming  caps  ” 
to  be  seen  on  a  Sunday — she  might  have  added  the  charmiug  faces 
within  them.  We  can  imagine  no  better  models  for  a  painter  in 
search  of  a  St.  Genevieve  than  the  calm,  devout-looking  country 
girls,  with  dark,  liquid  eyes  as  large  and  soft  as  those  of  the  cows 
they  tend  on  week-days,  who  throng  the  streets  of  Nantes  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  always  eloquent  on  the 
beauties  of  peasant  costume,  and  gives  a  particular  description  of 
the  wedding-dress  of  a  bride  of  the  Bourg  de  Batz,  a  village  in  the 
salt-marshes  near  St.  Nazaire.  The  plum-coloured  cloth  dress 
with  its  red  sleeves,  the  scarlet  stockings  and  violet  shoes,  the 
apron  and  plastron  of  watered  yellow  silk,  compose  a  costume 
which  would  make  a  sensation  at  any  fancy  ball.  We  lament  to 
say  that  the  bridal  splendour  of  the  Bourg  de  Batz  is  already  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  golden  aprons  and  all  the  attendant  finery, 
worn  by  the  grandmothers  and  even  by  the  mothers  of  the  present 
generation,  are  laid  up  carefully  to  be  brought  out  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  travellers ;  but  the  girl  who  enacted  the  bride  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Macquoid  shook  her  head  at  the  idea  of  wearing 
such  an  antiquated  costume  when  she  came  to  be  married  in 
earnest.  The  modern  bride  of  the  Bourg  de  Batz  wears  no  plas¬ 
tron,  no  brilliant  yellow  apron  ;  a  commonplace  white  shawl  is  the 
height  of  elegance  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Of  menhirs  and  dolmens  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  plenty  to  say,  above 
all  of  the  wondrous  lines  of  Carnac,  in  which  hagiology  sees  the 
pagan  army  which  pursued  St.  Comely,  transformed  by  the  saint's 
power  into  grey  and  shapeless  blocks  of  stones.  Mystic  heathen 
rites  are  believed  still  to  be  practised  at  Carnac,  though  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  as  jealously  concealed  as  the  secrets  of  Free¬ 
masonry.  Perhaps,  as  some  suspect  in  the  case  of  Freemasonry, 
there  may  be  nothing  to  conceal.  However,  our  readers  may  be 
interested  in  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  account  both  of  what  she  did  and 
what  she  did  not  see : — 

Here  [to  the  church  of  Carnac]  on  the  eve  of  the  Pardon,  as  evening  falls, 
first  a  woman  comes  leading  a  sick  cow,  and  makes  twice  or  thrice  the  tour 
of  the  church ;  then  she  stops  before  tlie  saint’s  statue  and  kneels  down, 
seeming,  if  one  may  judge  by  her  jerk  of  the  rope,  to  try  to  prevail  on  the 
cow  to  do  likewise.  Presently,  in  the  growing  darkness,  a  man  comes  with 
a  sheep,  and  follows  exactly  in  the  woman’s  footsteps  ;  a  boy  follows  with 
a  goat ;  then  more  women  and  more  cows — always  circling  the  church  with 
the  same  sad,  downcast  look  on  their  faces.  Late  in  the  night  they  take 
their  cattle  down  to  the  well ;  but  they  will  not  allow  any  stranger  eyes  to 
gaze  on  these  midnight  rites.  Some  of  our  friends  watched  for  several 
nights,  but  in  vain.  Evidently  spies  had  been  posted,  and  directly  strangers 
approached  the  spot  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 

The  priests  dislike  these  mysterious  rites,  which  are  probably  as  pagan  as 
the  reverence  with  which  the  people  of  Carnac,  and  indeed  most  Proton 
peasants,  regal'd  the  menhirs  and  dolmens  of  their  neighbourhood. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  Brittany  few  are  more  mysterious  or  have  a 
more  eventful  history  than  the  so-called  Venus  of  Quinipily,  or,  to 
give  her  local  name,  La  Couarde,  of  which  Mrs.  Macquoid  some 
time  ago  contributed  an  interesting  account  to  Macmillans  Maga¬ 
zine.  In  the  present  work  the  description  of  the  statue — “  a  large, 
uncouth,  grey  woman,  about  seven  feet  high  ” — is  supplemented  by 
a  drawing,  which,  though  slight,  serves  to  show  the  Egyptian- 
looking  head,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  figure.  The  hunched-up 
shoulders,  the  long  body,  and  short  limbs  belong  to  a  rude  type  of 
art ;  but  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  argument,  “  It 
is  certain  that  she  could  never  have  been  meant  to  represent  a 
Venus,  she  is  too  uncouth  and  disproportioned.”  Her  uncouth¬ 
ness  and  disproportion  show  the  sculptor's  want  of  power  or  of 
training,  but  prove  nothing  as  to  his  intentions.  Whether 
“  La  Oouarde  ”  be  of  Egyptian,  Gallic,  or  Roman  origin,  or, 
as  some  sceptics  say,  as  recent  as  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  looked  on  with  great  reverence,  and  that  it  was 
worshipped  with  rites  described  as  “foul  and  pagan  ”  till  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  the  entreaties  of  the  clergy, 
Claude,  Count  of  Lannion,  had  the  idol  hurled  from  its  seat  on  the 
hill  of  Castennec  into  the  river  below,  from  whence  the  goddess 
was  dragged  by  her  peasant  adorers,  who  enthroned  her  in  her 
ancient  place.  Mutilated,  and  again  flung  from  her  high  estate, 
she  was  again  restored  ;  and  again  the  voice  of  the  Church  called 
for  her  destruction.  Luckily  the  successor  of  Claude,  Count  Peter, 
who  was  thus  required  to  exert  the  secular  arm,  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  good  Catholic.  Being  loth  to 


destroy  so  curious  a  relic,  he  compromised  matters  with  the  Church 
by  removing  the  statue,  and  the  granite  basin  at  its  foot,  to  the 
courtyard  of  his  own  chateau  of  Quinipily.  So  far  Count  Peter 
deserves  to  be  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  archreologist ;  but 
his  subsequent  treatment  of  the  goddess  was  quite  in  the  free  and 
easy  manner  of  the  old  school  of  antiquaries.  She  was  a  Roman 
Venus,  so  he  had  decided.  Accordingly  he  set  her  on  a  pedestal, 
with  these  inscriptions : — 

Vencri  Victrici  vota  C.I.C. 

C.  Caesar  Gallia  tota  subacta  dictatoris  nomine  inde  capto  ad  Britanniam 
transgressus,  non  seipsum  tantum  sed  patriam  victor  coronavit. 

Venus,  Armoricorum  ornculum,  duce  Julio  C.  C.  Claudio  Marcello  et  L. 
Cornelio  Lentulo,  coss.  ab.  V.C.  DCCV. 

A  fourth  inscription,  which  told  how  “  P.  Comes  de  Lannion  ’’ 
had  set  up  the  statue  in  this  place  in  1696,  recorded  plain  matter 
of  fact ;  but  all  about  Julius  Ctesar  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
the  ingenious  Count's  fervid  imagination.  Worse  than  this,  he  had 
the  idol  rechiselled,  all  unconscious,  it  would  seem,  of  the  torment 
of  mind  he  was  preparing  for  future  generations  of  antiquaries, 
who  are  left  vainly  to  speculate  whether  the  inexplicable  letters 
IIT  on  the  fillet  which  encircles  the  head  are  genuine  antiquity 
or  part  of  Count  Peter’s  improvements. 

As  interesting  a  chapter  as  any  in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the 
fair  of  St.  Nicodeme,  with  its  quaint  combination  of  business  and 
devotion.  Here  Mrs.  Macquoid  saw  picturesque  costumes,  and 
took  notes  of  manners  and  customs  to  her  heart’s  content.  Like 
most  travellers  in  Brittany,  she  is  struck  by  the  gloom  of  the 
people,  who  resemble  the  English  in  taking  their  pleasure  sadly  : — 
“  It  was  really  too  quiet ;  there  was  so  little  jollity  in  it,  none  of 
the  repartee  and  the  merry  laughter  so  often  heard  in  a  Norman 
fair.”  The  Breton  and  the  Bretonne  have  little  aptitude  for  play¬ 
ing  Corydon  and  Phyllis ;  there  is  no  gallantry  in  the  one  and  no 
coquetry  in  the  other.  The  men  stalk  up  and  down  among  the 
women  “  as  if  they  were  beings  of  a  different  order,”  rarely  speak¬ 
ing  to  them ;  and  even  the  lads  and  lasses  do  not  get  beyond  ex¬ 
change  of  glances.  Under  the  influence  of  cider  the  men  grow 
more  animated,  and  at  last  work  themselves  into  an  excitement 
over  the  great  event  of  the  day — the  descent  of  a  little  figure  of 
an  angel  from  the  church  tower  to  a  pile  prepared  for  a  bonfire: — 

Down  comes  the  pretty  little  angel,  this  time  very  rapidly,  its  bright  wings 
flashing  in  the  sunshine.  It  holds  a  match  in  one  outstretched  hand,  and 
touches  first  the  box  on  tire  post,  and  then  the  bonfire.  A  peasant,  with 
many  coloured  ribbons  in  his  hat,  who  has  beer,  making  all  ready,  helps  the 
angel’s  work.  There  is  a  loud,  deafening  explosion,  then  a  discharge  of 
squibs  and  crackers  from  the  box,  and  then  the  furze  and  faggots  of  the 
bonfire  ignite  and  blaze  fiercely.  The  heat  has  made  the  piled-up  faggots 
like  touchwood ;  the  sudden  blaze  is  electrifying  ;  long  tongues  of  red 
flame  leap  up  till  they  reach  the  first  of  the  hoops  on  the  pole.  Bang,  bang, 
bang  !  and  off  go  the  fireworks  of  which  they  are  composed. 

****** 

The  scene  seemed  made  for  a  painter — these  tall  black-browed  men,  with 
their  powerful  savage  face3  and  long  streaming  hair,  their  white  flannel 
coats  and  broad  black  hats — all  faces  upturned  to  the  red  ever-mounting 
flame  ;  every  now  and  then  some  man  or  boy  dashed  frantically  almost  into 
the  swaying  fire  and  snatched  one  of  the  flying  shreds  of  burning  paper  to 
preserve  it  as  a  relic. 

****** 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  the  contrast 
between  the  strong,  wild  excitement,  betrayed  more  in  look  and  gesture 
than  by  any  prolonged  outcry,  and  the  trumpery  cause  that  aroused  it.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  these  excited  creatures,  plunging  madly 
to  secure  charred  fragments  of  red  and  blue  paper,  could  be  the  grand, 
dignified-looking  men  we  had  been  matching  all  the  morning.  Possibly 
the  mixture  of  cider  and  religious  enthusiasm  helped  somewhat  to  this 
result. 

Among  the  good  points  of  tlie  book  must  be  reckoned  the 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Macquoid.  Iu  figures,  indeed,  he  is  rarely 
successful ;  but  bis  landscapes  and  architectural  sketches  are 
artistic  and  vigorous.  For  bright  sunlight  effect  we  may  notice 
the  sketches  of  the  gateway  of  La  Guerande  and  the  church  of  St. 
Nicodeme  ;  while  the  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  Nantes 
has  the  subdued  light  and  grey  tone  dear  to  French  artists ;  and 
tlie  two  drawings  of  houses  at  Quimper,  one  forming  the  frontis¬ 
piece,  and  the  other  at  p.  275,  are  capital  bits  of  street  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Though,  as  it  stands,  Through  Brittany  is  too  long-winded  and 
spun  out,  judicious  cutting  down  and  condensation  would  easily 
make  it  an  attractive  hook.  But,  whatever  may  he  its  defects, 
Mrs.  Macquoid  always  writes  with  intelligence  and  refinement. 
This  is  more  praise  than  can  he  given  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  hook 
upon  Brittany.  The  author,  who  introduces  himself  on  his  title- 
page  as  a  member  of  three  learned  Societies,  English  or  foreign, 
seems  to  have  mastered  one  thing  thoroughly — the  style  of  a 
penny-a-liner.  Parts  of  his  work,  he  tells  us,  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Liverpool  weekly  newspaper  ;  and  in  a  country  news¬ 
paper  we  might  perhaps  be  prepared  to  find  “  padding  ”  about 
“  the  ubiquitous  and  irrepressible  gendarme ,”  or  poor  attempts  at 
wit  about  the  donkeys  at  PrtSfailles — the  wit  consisting  in  an 
affected  reluctance  to  mention  a  donkey  by  its  name.  Nor  would 
it  surprise  us  to  find  a  policeman  there  described  as  “  employed 
in  hauling  along  a  draggle-tailed  party  in  petticoats,  such  as  our 
force  is  occasionally  obliged  to  patronize  in  Wapping,  St.  Giles’s, 
the  New  Cut,  or  down  Whitechapel  way  ”  ;  or  to  meet  with  such 
phrases  as  “  We  must  dread  that  the  Saints  of  our  time  have  de¬ 
generated  in  their  acrobatics  ”  ;  “  other  contingencies  of  excellent 
menu  ” ;  “I  went  in  for  the  esculent  ”  ;  “  our  useful  quadrupedal 
friends.”  We  should,  however,  find  it  hard  to  forgive  even  a 
correspondent  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  for  writing  such  a  sense- 
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less  piece  of  jargon  as  this : — “  Though  we  have  the  quasi- 
militarv  evergreen  of  the  cocked-hat,  spurs,  and  white  gloves,  he 
is  becoming  a  little  de.  trap  of  a  toujours perdrix  to  he  wholesome.” 
That  any  man  should  deliberately  write  down  such  a  sentence, 
send  it  to  the  printer,  and  correct  the  proof  sheets,  is  almost  enough, 
as  Macaulay  said  in  some  similar  case,  to  make  one  ashamed  of  one’s 
species.  Mr.  Hutchinson  states  in  his  preface  that  “  the  whole  has 
been  re-written,  and  corrected,  where  needful.”  Had  this  been  really 
done  “  where  needful,”  a  good  deal  of  the  book  would  have  been 
corrected  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  most 
travellers  at  some  time  or  other  to  arrive  at  a  small  and  over¬ 
crowded  hotel,  to  have  a  scramble  for  food,  and  to  be  aggrieved 
because  they  could  not  get  their  fair  share  of  the  chicken.  But 
happily  every  one  who  has  experienced  these  sorrows  doe3  not 
think  it  necessary  to  expend  nearly  four  pages  of  print  upon  them. 
Mr.  Hutchinson’s  personal  adventures  are  for  the  most  part  of  this 
small  kind,  aud  his  observations  are  often  not  much  better  worth 
reading.  One  or  twice  he  ventures  into  etymological  specula¬ 
tion  : — 

At  every  bargaining  you  hear  the  prononce  peculiarity  of  the  Loire 
Inferieure — “  Dam  Oui !  ”  or  “  Dam  No  !  ”  I  cannot  trace  the  derivation 
tif  this — unless  it  be,  as  a  lady  friend  of  mine  gue-sed  it,  from  the  English  ; 
without  the  divine  prefix  which  our  sailors  give  to  make  it  still  more 
emphatic. 

If  Mr.  Hutchinson,  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  joke,  had  taken 
the  obvious  course  of  looking  in  Brachet’s  Dictionary,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  interjection  Dame  !  is  all  that  survives  of  the 
mediaeval  exclamation  Dame-Dieu !  which  comes  from  Domino 
Deus.  It  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  “  Lord  !  ”  which  so  often 
meets  the  eye  in  Mr.  Pepys’s  Diary.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
part  of  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  little-known  watering-place 
of  Prefailles,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  In  spite  of  his 
execrable  stjde,  the  author  succeeds  in  conveying  the  impression 
that  Prefailles  is  a  pleasant,  quiet  bathing-place  of  the  French  type, 
and  that  living  there  is  good  and  cheap.  We  must  add  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has,  like  Mrs.  Macquoid,  the  merit  of  appreciating  the 
good  points  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  travelled.  Our 
recommendation  to  him  for  the  future  would  he  to  enjoy  his 
11  Summer  Holidays  ”  without  writing  a  book  about  them. 


SCHAFF'S  CREEDS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.* 

AMONG  the  problems  of  human  society  which  await  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  history  in  the  future,  and  which  cannot  he  dealt  with 
by  present  conjecture,  not  the  least  interesting  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  probable  influence  of  the  New  World,  or  rather  of 
the  New  Worlds — for  Australia  no  less  than  America  must  he 
taken  into  the  account — upon  the  external  aspect  and  development 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  original  conditions  of  antagonism, 
not  to  say  of  collision,  between  Judaic  and  Gentile  Christianity, 
if  reproduced  to  a  certain  extent,  are  so  largely  qualified  by  the 
circumstances  of  national  life  that  the  analogy  of  the  past  can 
furnish  little  guidance  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  Submis¬ 
sion  to  an  historical  religious  tradition  on  one  side,  counteracted  by 
a  revolt  against  its  restrictions  on  the  other,  had  not  1,800  years 
ago  an  independent  field  of  action  upon  which  to  bring  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  to  a  decision.  The  weight  of  the  Iloman  Empire 
remained  to  be  thrown  in  due  time  into  the  scale ;  and  a  con¬ 
trolling  secular  authority,  interfering  by  force  of  arms  if  need  were, 
bas  continually  affected  the  balance  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
Old  World.  The  battle  of  the  Church,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred, 
of  the  Churches,  is  not  likely  to  he  thus  influenced  in  the  New. 
Yet  a  moral  and  intellectual  weight  of  tradition  in  matters  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  religious  lias  accompanied  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  in  their  work  of  colonization,  where  neither  reverence  for 
an  Imperial  crown  nor  terror  of  an  Imperial  sword  could  exist 
as  a  guiding  influence.  There  is  a  European  Judaism  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Asiatic;  and  while  Asiatic  or  Oriental 
Christianity  is  absolutely  unrepresented  as  an  influence  on  the  religi¬ 
ous  life  of  the  New  World,  continental  or  insular,  the  European  tra¬ 
dition  in  its  threefold  aspects  of  Roman,  Anglican,  or  Protestant 
dogma,  is  exercising,  and  must  continue  to  exercise,  an  important  con¬ 
trol  over  the  tendencies  of  the  modern  Gentile  to  do,  in  matters  of 
religion  as  in  all  others,  just  whatever  may  happen  to  please  him. 
But,  as  the  hierarchical  element  in  society  must  necessarily,  in 
the  long  run,  he  moulded  by  the  secular  element,  whether  military 
or  plutocratic,  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  protection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  and  which  it  can  only  influence  by  persuasion,  having  no 
command  of  superior  physical  force,  the  democratic  character  both 
of  American  and  Australian  life  must  almost  certainly,  as  time 
goes  on,  direct  the  visible  course  of  Christendom  in  the  New 
World. 

“  You  are,  I  believe,  an  Independent  minister  ?  ”  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  addressed  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  to  a 
gentleman  resident  in  an  English  country  town.  “  Nothing  of  the 
sort,  I  assure  you,”  was  the  reply ;  “  I  am  the  dependent  minister 
of  an  Independent  congregation.”  In  societies  uncontrolled  by 
the  existence  and  prestige  of  an  Established  Church,  the  pressure 
acknowledged  in  this  reply  will  naturally  act  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  force ;  and  this  influence  must  be  recognized  in  any  review 
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of  Professor  SchafFs  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom.  Two 
out  of  the  three  volumes  which  form  the  work  before  us  are  simply 
a  collection  of  documents  with  greater  or  less  claim  to  he  regarded 
as  historical.  Indeed  the  reservation  which  we  are  thus  obliged 
to  make  only  applies  to  a  part  of  the  concluding  volume, 
which  we  are  not  honestly  able  to  describe  as  composed  of  his¬ 
torical  documents.  With  every  respect  for  the  office  of  “  Bishop 
George  David  Cummins,  formerly  Assistant-Bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Kentucky,”  for  the  first  “  Council  held  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Building  at  New  York,  December  2,  1873,” 
and  for  the  decrees  of  “  the  third  General  Council  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  held  in  Chicago,  May  18,  1875,”  we  do 
not  feel  justified  in  assigning  to  this  prelate  or  to  his  adherent 
Society  any  more  prominent  place  in  the  historical  annals  of  the 
Church  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  author  and  the  purchasers 
of  a  harmless,  well-meaning,  though  rather  dull,  tract  for  the  use 
of  Sunday  schools,  which,  under  the  title  of  “An  Evangelical 
Union  Catechism,”  brings  to  a  close,  in  the  modest  form  of  an 
appendix,  the  list  of  “  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
Churches,”  and  which  appears  to  he  the  work  of  Professor  Schaif 
himself.  This  climax  of  all  the  creeds  is  a  little  puzzling  in  its 
opening  article  ;  inasmuch  as  the  question  “  (1)  Who  made  you  P  ” 
appears  under  the  heading  of  “I.  The  End  of  Man”;  whereas, 
to  the  ordinary  catechumen  of  the  Sunday  school,  it  might  seem 
more  directly  connected  with  his  beginning.  This  elementary 
catechetical  inquiry  is,  however,  only  an  adaptation  from  Dr. 
Watts  ;  and  it  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old-fashioned  and  easy — though  very  definite  and  pertinent — 
question  “  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  The  editor  of  these  volumes 
has  really,  in  his  way,  done  a  good  work ;  hut  there  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax  in  a  series 
which  begins  with  the  “  Regula  Fidei  ”as  stated  by  the  ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  and  concludes  with  a  collection  of  nearly  five  hundred 
questions  and  answers  “originally  prepared  in  1862  as  a  labour  of 
love  for  the  author’s  family  ”  by  a  “  Professor  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.”  The  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  at 
any  rate,  had  more  consideration  for  their  catechumens’  powers 
of  memory  ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  more  scientific  conceptions  as 
to  the  structure  of  a  creed. 

The  three  portions  of  this  work,  which  belongs  to  a  “  series  of 
text-books,  original  and  translated,”  forming  a  “  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Library  for  Colleges  and  Universities,”  comprise  a 
“  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom,”  drawn  up  by  the  editor 
as  Vol.  I.,  while  Vols.  II.  and  III.  contain  the  “  Creeds  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  ”  and  those  “  of  the  Evangelical  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches  ”  respectively.  The  whole  work  is  of  about 
2,500  pages,  with  notes  in  small  print ;  and  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  pile  of  octavos  is  enough  to  suggest  an  immediate  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  thanksgiving 'for  having  been  bom  “a  happy 
English  child  ”  which  we  were  taught  long  ago  in  Hymns  for 
Infant  Minds : — 

I  was  not  born  a  little  slave 
To  labour  in  the  sun, 

And  wish  I  were  hut  in  mj’  grave, 

And  all  my  labour  done — 

or  an  American  undergraduate  in  College  or  University,  doomed 
to  get  up  the  details  of  this  appalling  collection  for  an  examination 
in  the  summer  term.  But  a  closer  study  of  the  work  will  lead  to 
a  more  discriminating  judgment.  The  second  volume — and,  except 
for  a  single  line  of  type  in  a  table  of  contents,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  is  not  a  distinct  and  independent  work — forms  a 
valuable  collection  of  ecclesiastical  records,  which  is  not  other¬ 
wise,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  attainable  in  so  concise  a 
form.  This  is  a  series  of  the  “  Creeds  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  ”  ;  and  although  some  exception  might  he  taken 
to  the  opening  chapter,  headed  “  Scriptural  Confessions,”  as 
both  uncritical  and  incomplete  in  detail,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
the  concluding  pages,  comprising  “  the  Old  Catholic  Union 
Creeds,”  since  a  German  original  text  cannot  properly  be  called 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  is  certainly  not  either  in  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  sense,  the  substance  of  the  volume  is  well  and  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged.  An  unintentional  symbolism  distinguishes  it  materially 
from  its  companion  volumes  1.  and  III.  The  publisher’s  ideas  of 
harmony  seem  to  have  ruled  that  a  hook  of  some  5  50  pages  should 
not  visibly  differ  in  bulk  from  its  fellows  of  nearly  1,000  each  ;  and 
consequently,  while  they  appear  with  flimsy  paper  and  only  pass¬ 
able  type,  this  volume  is  honoured  with  firm  material  and  unex¬ 
ceptionable  typography.  Its  contents  include  the  Primitive  Rules  of 
Faith  and  Baptismal  Creeds  collected  from  the  earlier  Fathers ;  the 
CEcumenical  Creeds,  with  an  excellent  “  Comparative  Table  show¬ 
ing  the  Origin  and  gradual  Growth  of  the  Apostles’,”  or  Western 
Creed ;  and  the  later  authoritative  Decrees  and  Confessions  of  the 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Russian  Churches — under  the  former  of  these 
divisions  the  Tridentine  Canons,  Decrees,  and  Profession  being 
given  in  Latin  and  in  an  English  translation — together  with  the 
records  of  our  own  time,  the  “  Immaculate  Conception  ”  Decree  of 
1 854,  the  Syllabus  of  Errors,  and  the  documents  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  This  publication  alone  may  fairly  be  pleaded  as 
a  set-off  against  such  shortcomings  as  may  he  noticed  in  any 
criticism  of  Professor  Schafi’s  work  as  a  whole.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  third  volume  are  sufficiently  explained  by  its  title, 
the  “  Creeds  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,”  in  which” 
while  it  might  seem  hypercritical  to  object  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  do  not  constitute  a  creed  at 
all,  it  is  only  lair  to  state  that  the  Transatlantic  formularies  are 
confined  within  a  very  moderate  compass.  But  the  two  later 
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volumes  are  only,  in  their  form,  a  large  appendix  to  the  first,  in  ! 
which  the  American  Professor  gives  his  own  “History  of  the  ! 
Creeds  of  Christendom,”  terminating  with  a  chapter  oddly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Table  of  Coutents  as  “  The  Consensus  and  Disseusus 
of  Christendom,”  hut  appearing  in  its  place  as  a  reprint  from  the 
Contemporary  lleviciv  with  the  final  word  as  “  Creeds.” 

On  this  analysis  we  have  only  to  remark  that,  if  American  students 
like  long  words  of  which  the  Old  World  never  heard,  they  have  a 
■considerable  assortment  provided  here  for  their  choice  ;  but  that,  for 
the  sake  of  English  readers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  use 
“  Soteriology  ”  as  sparingly  as  possible,  and  “  Sacrameutology  ”  not 
at  all.  “  Symbololatrv,”  which  appears  in  one  of  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  history,  is  a  trood  mouth-filling  term,  and  no  objection  can 
betaken  to  the  statement  that  it  “  is  a  species  of  idolatry,  and 
substitutes  the  tyranny  of  a  printed  book  for  that  of  a  living  pope.” 
But  one  is  conscious  of  a  momentary  shiver  in  reading  the 
following  note: — “  liip^oXov,  symbolum,  mark,  badge,  watchword, 
test,  shibboleth  (from  avyfiXXeiv,  to  throw  together)  — the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  of  course,  does  not  suppose  that  “  shibboleth ”  is  derived 
from  (TVfiftdXXeiv,  but  he  deserves  to  be  credited  with  the 
absurdity  by  way  of  penalty  for  introducing  into  a  critical 
note  an  uncritical  term  of  theological  abuse  borrowed  at 
haphazard  from  the  Bible.  lie  will,  however,  do  well  to 
examine  a  little  more  closely  into  his  exact  meaning  when  he 
denounces,  in  an  offhand  republican  fashion,  the  submission  to  “the 
tyranny  of  a  printed  book.”  lie  has  collected  the  contents  of  a 
good  many  “  printed  books.”  These,  as  “  symbols,”  may  proceed 
from  the  “  general  life  of  the  Church  in  a  particular  age,  as  the 
Apostles’  Creed  ” ;  or  they  may  proceed  from  various  sources  of 
narrower  limitation,  descending  to  “  the  custom  which  pievai  s  in 
Congregational  and  Baptist  churches,  for  each  local  church  to  have 
its  own  confession  of  laith  or  ‘covenant,’  generally  composed  by 
the  pastor  ’ — a  theological  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  we  pause  in 
dread.  Is  it  possible  that  the  consensus  of  such  “  printed  books  ” 
as  these  last  may  have  already  created  a  tyranny  beneath  which  even 
republican  professors  of  theology  quail?  If  not,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomenon  which  this 
History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom  presents  in  its  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  canon  of  Scripture  ?  It  is  admitted  that  confes¬ 
sions  of  faith  must  have  historically  preceded  the  earliest  books  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  from  which  the  Professor  quotes  them. 
Of  the  ante-Nicene  Rules  of  Faith,  some  at  least  are  implicitly 
allowed  to  be  independent  of  the  canon,  while  it  is  explicitly 
asserted  that  “  a  creed  ought  to  use  language  dill'erent  from  that  of 
the  Bible,”  and  that  “a  stiing  of  Scripture  passages  would 
be  no  creed  at  all.”  In  the  second  volume  the  valuable 
chapter  containing  the  ante-Nicene  and  the  Nicene  Creeds 
or  confessions  is  headed  “  Regulce  Fidei,”  and  in  his 
preface  the  author  describes  them  as  “  Rules  of  Faith,” 
which  a  few  pages  later  he  says  that  they  are  not.  “  The  Bible 
is  the  norma  normans,  the  Confession  the  norma  normata.  The 
Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith  ( reyula  Jidei ),  the  Confession  the  rule  of 
doctrine  ( reyula  doctrinee).  The  Bible  has  therefore  a  divine  and 
absolute,  the  Couiession  only  an  ecclesiastical  and  relative,  autho¬ 
rity.”  These  sentences  are  found  in  a  statement  of  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  system,  and  agree  with  the  elementary  proposi¬ 
tions  laid  down  in  the  Catechism  which  the  author  publishes  as 
his  own,  while  elsewhere,  among  the  differences  which  mark  off 
the  Protestant  from  the  Roman  system,  lie  says  that  “  the  Protes¬ 
tant  believes  on  the  ground  of  his  own  experience,  the  Romanist 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Church.”  In  order  to  explain  some 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  these  various  positions,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  the  historical  basis  of  his  whole  argument,  a  very 
distinct  statement  might  have  been  looked  for  at  the  opening  of 
the  work  as  to  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  the  gradual  for¬ 
mation  of  the  canon,  and  the  evidence  on  which  its  acceptance  and 
limitation  rest.  The  Thirty -nine  Articles  are  content  to  rely,  at 
least  as  regards  the  New  Testament  canon,  on  the  consensus  of  the 
Church,  and  to  accept  the  Books  “as  they  are  commonly  received.” 
The  English  Church  therefore  acknowledges  the  results  of  the 
deliberate  judgment  and  criticism  of  the  past  in  determining  the 
canon — a  ground  which  Professor  Schaff  appears  to  cut  away  from 
under  his  feet.  Ilia  volumes  contain  no  reference  whatever  to 
this  vital  question;  even  the  word  “canon”  does  not  appear  in 
any  part  of  his  index.  In  his  system  the  Bible  is  dealt  with 
as  an  absolute  and  self-evident  fact,  like  the  sun ;  and, 
like  the  sun,  as  independent  of  any  human  approach  either 
in  its  original  construction  or  in  the  history  of  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  Asserting  “the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Bible,”  and 
rejecting  “  the  authority  of  the  Church  ”  as  a  basis  of  Protestant 
belief,  he  neither  explains  to  his  readers  ■what  the  Bible  is,  nor 
traces  the  commencement  and  the  advancing  stages  of  its  sovereignty 
in  the  realm  of  human  thought.  And  this,  although  the  definition 
of  the  canon  is,  as  no  one  can  know  better  than  himself,  of  the 
most  essential  and  predominant  importance  as  a  part  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Creeds  of  Christendom.”  lie  cannot  imagine  that 
students  in  “Colleges  and  Universities,” either  in  the  New  World 
or  the  Old,  will  be  content  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
inquiry  or  answer,  nor  can  he  expect  that  a  work  like  the  present, 
which  deliberately  excludes  it,  can  be  regarded  as  other  than 
imperfect,  whether  considered  “  theologically  ”  or  “philosophi¬ 
cally”;  and  the  explanation  of  this  incompleteness  which  will 
most  naturally  occur  to  English  readers,  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  regarded  by  the  author  as  complimentary.  The  fear  of  congre¬ 
gations  and  societies  in  which  anyone  may  make  a  “  covenant  ” 
or  “  confession”  for  himself  if  he  can  count  on  a  sufficient  follow¬ 


ing,  and  in  which  the  pressure  of  opinion  is  not  directed  by  the 
weight  ol  historical,  ecclesiastical,  or  intellectual  attainment,  may 
too  probably  bo  the  cause  of  the  strange  deficiency  which  we  have 
noticed ;  and  evil  times  will  fall  on  the  Church  wherever  it  is 
lound,  if  the  creeds  of  Christendom  are  left  to  be  crushed  out  of 
shape,  and  re-formed  as  may  happen,  in  the  rough  chance-medley 
of  uninstructed  seatholders. 


TffUE  WOMEN.* 

_|!EW  things  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  justly  than  a  novel 
-  which  is  too  good  to  be  condemned  and  not  good  enough  to 
be  commended.  As  a  work  of  art,  in  all  that  constitutes  true 
drawing  or  harmonious  arrangement,  it  may  be  below  contempt ; 
but  it  may  also  have  isolated  passages  of  undeniable  sweetness,  or 
an  outline  of  praiseworthy  strength  ;  and  its  moral  purpose  may  be 
so  good  that  the  most  exacting  critic  would  hesitate  before  re¬ 
cording  against  it  a  verdict  of  general  disfavour.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  weighing  separate  qualities  in  those  delicate  scales  of 
compensation  where  the  balance  is  so  difficult  to  adjust.  Yet 
the  critic's  standard  must  be  reached,  at  least  in  part,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  praise  at  all  :  aud  if  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  thing 
should  be  supremely  good  all  round  to  receive  a  certain  share  of 
praise,  it  must  not  be  so  bad  anywhere  as  to  lower  the  average  of 
the  rest  too  far.  Taking  the  will  for  the  deed,  as  between  design 
and  execution,  would  be  as  false  a  maxim  in  criticism  as  it  is  ofteD 
more  or  less  true  in  daily  life ;  and  how  are  we  to  rank  a  book  of 
which  the  intentions  are  in  every  sense  praiseworthy,  but  which 
has  as  evidently  failed  to  reach  its  own  aim  ? 

True  Women  is  one  of  these  books.  The  design  which  the 
author  had  in  her  mind  when  she  planned  the  story  and  jotted 
down  the  heads  of  her  chapters  was  excellent ;  but  the  execution 
is  as  undoubtedly  defective,  and  if  her  thoughts  were  strong, 
her  hand  was  weak.  Thus,  though  Miss  Stuart  is  unimpeach¬ 
able  as  a  moralist,  she  cannot  be  said  to  take  honours  as  an 
artist.  Iler  “  true  women  ”  are  charming  creatures  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  there  are  too  many  of  them  ;  they  have  not  enough 
story  among  them ;  some  have  a  disappointing  tendency  to 
run  into  sand  before  they  have  gone  half  the  way  that  seemed 
to  have  been  marked  out  for  them ;  and  their  foils,  such  as  Mrs. 
Blight  and  her  friend  Mrs.  MacBeggah  Tweedy — which  last  is 
something  like  Mrs.  Gamp's  immortal  Mrs.  Harris — are  too  broadly 
outlined  in  unrelieved  black  for  nature,  art,  or  pleasure.  The  fate  of 
poor  Christina  Long,  and  the  cheerful  ministrations  of  Mrs.  Bird, 
on  which  the  story  seemed  at  first  as  if  it  were  about  to  hang, 
meander  off  into  nothing,  and  take  rank  at  last  as  a  minor  episode ; 
while  unimportant  sketches,  like  that  of  Lucy  Fellowes,  the  sister 
of  Sir  Henry's  head-keeper,  “  a  fine  strapping  lass,  gentle  and 
womanly  withal,  to  whom  he  had  given  charge  of  his  ornamental 
dairy  and  choice  poultry,”  afterwards  assume  a  quite  unexpected 
importance.  Again,  if  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Blight  existed  at  all, 
she  would  not  have  become  suddenly  softened  by  the  advent  of  a 
few  grandchildren.  The  woman  whose  heart  was  not  opened  to  her 
own  little  ones,  and  who,  as  wife  and  mother  alike,  has  been  sour, 
narrow,  and  detestable,  is  not  likely  to  be  roused  into  an  active 
state  of  love  by  the  fact  of  her  daughter’s  maternity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  “  terrible  old  grandmother”  being  a  tact,  she  is 
more  likely  to  growl  at  their  noise,  their  restlessness,  their  un¬ 
reasonableness,  their  disobedience,  and  to  declare  that  her  daughter 
is  ruining  them  to  which  side  soever  she  turns — if  she  is  tender, 
that  she  spoils  them  ;  if  strict,  that  she  is  severe,  and  will  kill  them 
by  tyranny.  These  sudden  conversions,  founded  on  nothing,  are 
of  the  nature  of  miracles,  which  we  do  not  recognize  as  lawful 
motive  powers  in  a  woik  that  assumes  to  deal  with  human  life 
and  character  as  it  is;  and  at  least  we  have  the  right  to  demand 
that,  if  such  a  transformation  is  admitted  at  all,  some  explanation 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  medical  treatment  involved,  whether  it  be 
that  a  peccant  liver  has  been  put  to  rights,  or  a  diseased  nervous 
system  set  in  order. 

Again,  the  characteristics  of  Sibyl  Loraine  get  a  little  mixed, 
as  the  Americans  say.  We  have  first  an  ideal  stepdaughter,  who 
is  everything  that  the  woman’s  own  daughter  is  not,  and  who  pos¬ 
sesses  every  grace  which  can  adorn  true  womanhood.  She  is  the 
Ruth  to  her  Naomi,  Mrs.  Loraine ;  the  idol  of  the  place  where  6he 
lives ;  and  on  the  first  occasion  possible  she  proves  herself  so  much 
of  a  heroine  as  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  an  app, ailing  accident, 
where  a  poor  fellow  is  crushed  beneath  a  huge  mass  of  stone, 
and  the  men  who  work  with  him  start  back,  stunned,  aghast, 
purposeless.  At  her  command  they  move  away  the  stone 
and  set  free  the  poor  wretch  who  is  lying  maimed  and 
gasping  beneath  it.  Some  bring  a  mat  to  cover  the  mangled 
body,  but  only  “  to  hide  the  ghastly  sight  from  Sibyl's 
view  ” ;  and  one,  eager  to  help  his  comrade  who  is  choking 
with  blood,  stoops  to  raise  his  head — when  he  faints  dead 
away.  Only  Sibyl  Loraine,  a  delicate  and  delicately-nurtured  girl, 
who'  has  never  seen  an  accident  in  her  life,  has  her  wits  about  her, 
so  that  she  is  able  to  take  the  man’s  head  on  her  lap  and  bathe  his 
face : — “  She  bathed  the  face.  She  tenderly  freed  the  purple 
mouth  from  blood  and  sand.  She  loosened  the  shirt,  to  give  the 
fluttering  heart  relief” — when  no  one  else  knew  what  to  do. 
Though  there  might  very  well  have  been  “  prayer  leaders  ”  among 
the  workmen,  she  is  the  only  one  who  can  repeat  a  prayer  ;  and, 
when  the  man  is  really  dead,  she  “knelt  down  and  gently  closed  the 
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glazing  eyes ;  and,  putting  back  the  matted  hair  from  the  sun¬ 
burnt  brow,  she  bent  and  kissed  it."  Now,  this  is  sheer  nonsense 
from  first  to  last ;  it  is  human  nature  acting  and  acted  on 
miraculously,  as  much  as  if  the  author  had  described  how  one  of 
her  characters  had  walked  on  the  sea,  and  another  had  spoken  in 
unknown  tongues  and  been  understood.  How  often  must  we  insist 
on  it  that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  and  that  the 
smallest  growths,  like  the  largest,  must  have  an  intelligible  start¬ 
ing-point  P  But  the  belief  that  amateurs  can  distance  professionals, 
that  intuition  makes  up  for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  that  blood, 
goes  far  beyond  experience,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  normal  mental 
furniture  of  a  woman,  and  our  novelists  bring  it  out  in  its  full  per¬ 
fection  of  silliness. 

And  would  Sibyl  have  fallen  in  love  with  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Augustus  Vansittart  ?  Scarcely,  we  think,  in  real  life.  She  had 
her  idealisms  of  all  kinds ;  and  to  make  her  find  her  hero  in  a  man 
like  the  owner  of  Rippleford  Manor — a  man  emphatically  of  the 
Beast  kind,  to  whom  she  was  henceforth  to  play  Beauty — seems 
hardly  in  harmony  with  her  nature.  She  has  been  wanting,  ever 
since  the  accident  at  which  she  was  present  at  the  quarry, to  “  follow 
in  Florence  Nightingale’s  footsteps,  however  humbly  and  far  oft'”; 
her  soul  is  disquieted  “  with  an  awful  longing  to  know  whithei • 
death  had  carried  his  prey  and  what  had  escaped  from  the  crushing 
torture  ” ;  she  was  full  of  desire  for  self-sacrifice  and  great  deeds  ; 
and  her  lover  is  the  man  described  in  the  following  sentences : — 

Sir  Augustus  Vansittart,  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
was  as  great  in  his  way  as  his  mother — that  is  diil'erent  from  every  one  else, 
and  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  parallels. 

lie  was  an  original,  finding  his  occupations  and  pleasures  anywhere 
and  everywhere  but  in  the  beaten  paths  said  to  lead  up  to  his  position. 

He  was  a  successful  game-rearer,  a  fair  rough  carpenter,  a  knowing 
groom,  and  a  first-rate  whip.  Indeed  on  his  coach-box  he  mounted  to 
excellence,  and  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  towered  above  his  fellows. 

From  boyhood  up  to  his  present  imperial  measure  of  manhood  at  thirty- 
two,  he  was  always  spoken  of  as  causing  a  good  deal  of  difficulty. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Traill,  his  quondam  tutor,  had  required  all  the 
moral  courage  of  his  earnest  nature  to  accept  the  charge  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  sententious  mother  of  the  young  giant,  then  in  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year  and  sadly  neglected. 

***** 

He  was  enormous ;  heavy,  high-shouldered,  -with  a  head  almost  too  large 
for  the  huge  shoulders  on  to  which  it  was  so  closely  set. 

His  eyes  were  somewhat  afleur  de  lete,  and  his  jaws  massive.  He  would 
have  been  described  as  elephantine,  if  every  one  had  not  seen  that  he  bore  a 
ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  elephant’s  comparatively  modern  rival  in  un¬ 
wieldy  size,  the  hippopotamus. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  animal  nature  must  know  at 
once,  that  though  no  baronet  with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  can  be  called,  a 
repulsive  creature,  we  cannot  honestly  represent  Sir  Augustus  as  an  attrac¬ 
tive  man. 

His  unloved  and  unlovely  life  had  had  an  evil  influence  upon  his  outer 
man.  He  affected,  even  if  he  did  not  feel,  utter  indifference  to  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  others.  He  assumed  an  air  of  almost  brutal  indifference, 
and  was  often  avoided  as  a  brute. 

Now  Beasts  certainly  do  marry  good  women  at  times,  and  pretty 
ones  at  others ;  they  marry  women  without  sentiment  and  with 
a  great  deal  ot  good,  honest,  sterling  common  sense ;  they  marry 
women  of  strong  natures,  who  have  no  poetry,  and  to  whom  Beast's 
physical  strength  is  a  decided  charm ;  and  they  marry  refined, 
aesthetic,  and  Belia-Cruscan  women,  who  know  the  value  of  money 
and  position,  and  who  think  that  good  settlements,  a  fine  palace, 
and  a  golden  chest  full  of  clothes  and  jewelry,  are  possessions 
worth  buying  even  at  the  price  of  marrying  their  donor.  But  they 
do  not  marry  poetic,  {esthetic,  frail,  and  unworldly  women  like 
Sibyl  Loraine  ;  nor  would  such  a  woman  feel  the  personal  passion 
for  the  Beast  which,  divested  of  its  softening  gloze,  is  what  Sibyl 
feels  for  Sir  Augustus. 

Another  “  true  woman  ”  is  Madge  Burleigh,  one  of  the  pure  and 
grood,  saucy  and  childlike,  womanly  and  elfin  kind,  impossible  to 
draw  satisfactorily.  She  has  for  lover  another  lout,  by  name  Guy 
Vernon,  whom  she  treats  with  the  uncertainty  of  action  charac¬ 
teristic  of  her  tribe.  When  he  makes  her  an  offer  she  refuses  him 
point-blank,  and  then  she  cries  and  gets  pale  ;  she  does  the  same  on 
a  second  occasion,  and  perhaps  a  third,  for  it  seems  to  us  that 
•Guy  is  always  projfosing  and  she  always  refusing,  and  then  crying 
upstairs  in  her  own  room  ;  but  when  she  hears  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  some  one  else,  she  faints,  and  of  her  own  free  will  kisses  him. 
After  this  the  mother  comes  between  them.  Guy  being  now 
ruined,  instead  of,  as  he  believed  he  was,  standing  foremost  among 
the  rich  county  magnates,  Mrs.  Burleigh  thinks  herself  justified 
in  revoking  her  daughter's  voluntary  offer  of  herself.  But 
Madge  is  not  to  he  balked.  After  having  refused  her  lout 
when  she  might  have  had  him  for  the  taking,  and  after  having 
had  her  voluntary  offer  by  means  of  her  dead-faint  and  subsequent 
kiss  rescinded,  she  goes  off’  to  Guy  Vernon’s  house,  and  there  makes 
a  formal  proposal,  which  Mr.  Vernon  does  not  refuse.  This  is 
a  kind  of  thing  which,  however  pretty  it  may  look  in  a  novel, 
we  think  it  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  good,  sweet,  modest  girl 
in  real  life  to  have  dared.  The  sketch  of  Henry  Elliott  is  un¬ 
worthy,  and  that  of  Grace  Loraine  ill-natured ;  hut  the  author’s 
forte  does  not  lie  in  sarcasm  or  bitterness  anyhow.  Her  charm  is 
her  tenderness,  her  danger  is  mawkishness  ;  but  neither  has  any 
agreement  with  the  sharp,  incisive,  subtle  touches  which  are  as 
the  breath  of  life  to  satire.  In  her  next  book  we  would  advise 
her  to  restrict  the  number  of  her  characters,  to  make  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  sustained  plot,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  religious 
sentimentality,  and  to  look  sharply  after  her  nominatives.  If 
humble,  they  are  decidedly  useful  parts  of  speech;  and  their 
absence  affects  the  critic's  suirits. 


SHEEP  AND  PIGS.* 

LTIIOUGII,  with  the  help  of  the  late  Henry  Stephens’s 
invaluable  Hook  of  the  Farm  and  Mr.  R.  O.  Pringle's  Live 
Stock  of  the  Farm,  it  would  he  impossible  that  any  persevering 
amateur,  or  still  more  any  sensible  young  farmer,  should  come 
to  grief  in  choosing,  breeding,  or  feeding  sheep  or  pigs,  yet,  as  the 
former  work  does  not  go  deeply  into  diverse  breeds,  and  the  latter 
is  too  compendious  to  allow  of  much  detail,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  volume  like  that  before  us  issuing  from  the  office  of  the 
Field  will  he  hailed  with  satisfaction  as  containing  much  that 
could  not  elsewhere  be  got  from  hooks.  And,  though  hook 
learning  has  been  despised  in  time  past  by  the  practical  farmer,  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  present  day,  unless  he  would  be  left  behind 
and  outstripped  by  his  bailiff,  he  must  read  and  profit  by  the 
experience  which  is  from  time  to  time  furnished  by  books. 
It  is  not  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  go  into  the  ancient 
history  of  sheep  or  pig-farming;  indeed,  if  he  did,  he  would 
soon  come  to  find  his  guides  just  a  tritie  more  blind  than  him¬ 
self — as,  for  instance,  where,  in  the  first  page  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Sheep  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  gravely  averred  that 
“  Dionysius  Alexandrinus  tells  us  ‘  that  the  wool  of  Great  Britain 
is  often  spun  so  tine  that,’  ”  &c.  An  intelligent  schoolboy  might 
detect  a  flaw  here,  and  teach  the  editor  to  let  ancient  wool- 
stapling  alone  until  he  has  studied  the  relative  dates  of  the  Biony- 
sius  in  question  and  the  consolidation  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
kingdom.  And  again,  when,  in  p.  40,  upon  the  antiquity  of  the 
Cotswolds,  the  editor  states  certain  particulars  about  “  fullers 
hanging  out  their  cloth  to  dry,”  on  the  authority  of  “  Tacitus, 
writing  on  Cirencester,”  it  must  be  remarked  that  such  a  statement 
needs  confirmation  by  chapter  and  book.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
tiro  may  rest  assured  that  Tacitus  nowhere  even  names  “  Corin- 
ium”  (the  ancient  Cirencester),  though  Ptolemy  does,  and  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  supposed  lore  about  the  derivation  of  the  Oots- 
wolds  and  their  breed  of  sheep  and  its  Eastern  origin  (based  on  the 
fact  that  the  sheds  in  which  the  sheep  wintered  are  called  “  Ootes  ” 
three  or  four  times  in  our  English  version  of  the  Bible)  is  of 
equally  slight  value.  The  cannier  Scots  know  better  than  to  go  back 
so  far;  and  Mr.  Pringle  keeps  well  within  his  fences  when  he  says 
of  the  sheep  in  question  that  it  has  existed  in  Gloucestershire  for 
a  very  long  period,  “  mention  of  it  being  made  in  history  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.” 

Speaking  generally,  however,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  and  soundness  of  the  information  collected  and  sys¬ 
tematized  hv  Mr.  Coleman,  whether  respecting  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  or  the  various  native  breeds  of  sheep  and  pigs.  His 
handsomely  got-up  and  well-illustrated  volume  gives  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  modern  progress  which  has  in  our  generation  per¬ 
fected  yield  of  wool  and  weight  of  flesh  in  the  same  sheep,  the 
only  drawback  being  sacrifice  of  quality.  He  points  out  the 
indebtedness  of  our  Baltewells  and  Ellmans,  the  improvers  of  the 
long-wools  and  short-wools  alike,  to  the  development  of  arable 
farming  and  of  artificial  grasses,  which  expedite  maturity  “by 
allowing  of  regular  and  progressive  feeding  from  birth  to  death  ”  ; 
and  whilst  he  attributes  the  great  increase  in  our  sheep-production 
to  the  enclosure  and  improvement  of  our  commons,  waste  lands, 
and  mountain  tracts,  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  all  the  pure 
breeds  have  their  climatic  and  local  peculiarities,  and  that  it  is  a 
much  sounder  policy  to  improve  these  than  to  supersede  them  by 
others. 

In  discussing  the  “  management  of  ewes  up  to  lambing  ”  the 
editor  urges  strougly  that  limestone  soils,  dry  and  healthy,  must 
be  the  nurseries  of  sheep-stock  ;  and  he  adds  that  the  practice  of 
selling  lambs,  as  the  Hants  and  Wilts  farmers  do,  might  with 
advantage  he  largely  imitated  with  a  view  to  allowing  a  larger 
stock  of  ewes  to  he  kept,  and  our  flocks  proportionately  increased. 
The  profit  of  breeding,  dubious  at  the  best,  depends  greatly  on  the 
presence  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  and  much  less  on 
climate.  Against  the  latter  nature  provides  by  the  character  of 
the  fleece,  hut  where  the  land  is  damp  and  cold  and  wet,  and  the 
food  deficient  in  phosphates,  young  animals  cannot  but  suffer. 
Those  who  sell  out  their  lambs  at  the  fall  for  40s.  to  50 s.  realize 
more,  considering  the  numbers  they  can  breed,  than  those  who  make 
out  their  fat  stock,  even  if  they  can  make  70s.  or  80s.  of  wool  and 
carcass.  The  editor’s  remarks  on  the  profits  of  sheep-stock,  both 
directly  in  themselves  and  indirectly  in  improved  cultivation 
arising  from  a  due  rotation  of  crops,  are  confirmed  by  experience  ; 
and  if  an  eye  is  kept  to  local  circumstances,  the  nature  of  the 
land,  and  the  proper  number  of  head  ( n.b .  three  Southdowns=two 
Cotswolds),  the  sheep-i’armer  may  grow  with  profit  his  one  ewe  to 
two  acres,  or  two  ewes  to  three,  and  even  more  with  increased 
economy  of  feeding.  Much  weight  is  attached  to  the  ewes  being 
vigorous,  and  therefore  young ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
be  culled  after  four  lambings,  and  sold  to  feed,  or  to  serve 
the  lowlander  for  another  crop.  Mortality  averages  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent.  Such  gaps  are  best  filled  by  sixty  of  the  best  shearlings 
that  can  he  grown  to  every  flock  of  200  ewes ;  and  if  the  climate 
is  favourable  and  spring  food  abundant,  it  is  best  to  have  the 
lambs  early,  though,  in  the  reverse  case  of  exposed  farms 
and  backward  climate,  the  later  the  better.  Condition 
has  much  to  do  with  singles  and  doubles,  soil  also,  and 
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care  as  to  regular  and  fitting  food.  Too  many  turnips,  -which, 
as  we  are  especially  warned,  represent  to  a  very  large  extent 
water,  in  winter  not  many  degrees  above  freezing-point,  chill 
the  ewe  outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  the  result  is  dead,  pot¬ 
bellied,  or  weakly' lambs.  Indeed,  as  was  shown  in  1864  and  its 
severe  winter,  a  minimum  quantity  of  roots  in  wintering  ewes  is 
equivalent  to  a  minimum  of  casualties.  On  “  lambing  ”  we  are 
taught  to  ignore  the  terms  “  good  luck  ”  and  “  had  luck,”  and  to 
depend  on  pains  and  forethought,  and  are  hidden  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  having  the  ewes  fat  and  poor,  the  one  extreme 
meaning “ fever,-’  the  other  inability  to  nurse  well;  and  injunctions 
are  given  as  to  the  ewe-pen  being  sheltered,  yet  well  ventilated, 
near  to  food,  and  in  the  dry.  In  lambing  the  mothers  should  have 
water  in  moderation.  After  birth  the  lambs  may  be  removed  at 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  old,  and  the  lamb  gets  to  eat  at  a  month 
old,  at  which  point,  if  its  destination  is  early  sale,  it  should  have 
artificial  food — a  mixture  beiug  recommended  at  p.  18  for  this 
purpose.  The  management  of  Hants  and  Wilts  Down  lambs  is 
quoted  as  the  best  of  feeding  with  a  view  to  the  autumn  market. 
It  is  sensible  advice  that  vetches  are  a  valuable  food  for  sheep  on 
arable  land  and  for  weaning  lambs  upon.  The  process  of  weaning 
ranges  from  April  to  May.  In  the  chapter  “  From  Weaning  to 
Market  ”  much  sage  counsel  is  given  as  to  critical  periods  of  the 
lamb’s  opening  life — much,  too,  about  cut  or  pulped  turnips  and 
swedes,  and  the  due  use  of  artificial  food.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  a  dry  lair ;  hut,  most  of  all,  on 
housing — that  is,  stalling  in  a  partially  closed  shed.  Such  pre¬ 
cautions  are  the  most  effectual  against  lameness,  and  the  fatigue 
which  tells  towards  spring  on  the  long-woolled  sheep  from  the 
mud  clotting  their  wool.  Regular  feeding,  and  attention  to  the 
removal  of  clotted  and  bedraggled  wool,  are  very  essential,  and 
this  no  less  for  the  wool's  sake  than  for  the  regular  feeding-  of  the 
carcase. 

The  sine  quel  non  of  growth  of  wool  is  careful  feeding  and 
perfect  cleanliness  of  skin,  with  an  eye  both  to  uniform  quality 
and  maximum  weight,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  long-wools  or 
short-wools,  or  such  medium  wools  as  the  Oxfordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Down  Leicesters.  With  France  coming  nearest  to  us,  the 
consumption  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country,  a  fact  which  should  stir  us  to  make  the  most  of  a  growth 
which  our  climate  and  soil  enable  us  to  develop  favourably'. 
The  tine  lustre  wool  of  the  Lincolns  and  the  Leicesters  011  some 
soils  is  confined  to  a  limited  area,  hears  a  great  value,  and  will 
never  glut  the  market.  Lincolns,  Leicesters,  and  some  Yorkshire 
districts  grow  the  finest  wool ;  but  limestone  soils,  though  good 
for  sheep-feeding  and  producing  sheep  food,  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  wool  harsh,  as  has  also  the  use  of  hard  water,  containing 
lime  and  magnesia,  in  sheep-washing.  So  also  does  abundance  of 
food ;  for  the  objects  of  the  grower  and  of  the  stapler  are  by  no 
means  identical.  The  mysteries  of  the  dipping-tub,  with  a  drainer 
and  rubbing-board,  complete  the  chapter  on  wool,  and  bring  us  to 
the  second  part  of  our  subject— the  consideration  of  various  breeds 
of  sheep. 

Of  these  there  are  three  native  groups — long-wools,  with 
Leicesters,  Lincolns,  and  Cotswolds  for  their  types  ;  intermediates, 
e.g.  Cheviots  and  Dorsets ;  and  short-wools,  namely,  the  Downs 
and  Welsh.  The  tyrpe  of  the  Leicesters,  under  the  master-hand 
of  Bakewell,  has  impressed  its  qualities  on  every  variety  of  long- 
wools  ;  and  the  gradual  success  of  his  process  of  selection  avouches 
his  skilful  judgment  and  foresight  asa  stock-feeder.  In  the  South- 
Western  counties  Leicesters  have  ever  been  the  dominant  breed, 
because  of  the  great  fattening  qualities  and  early  development 
which  they  introduce  into  crosses.  Their  characteristic  shape  is 
not  a  parallelogram  on  four  legs,  which  some  maintain  to  he  the 
correct  sheep  outline ;  but  rather  “  a  well-developed  for— quarter, 
wide,  sloping  shoulder,  deep  and  wide  bosom,  full  fore-flank,  a 
short  neck,  and  head  a  little  raised  and  fairly  muscular,  but  still 
Iona;  and  fine ;  a  full  prominent  eye  indicative  of  docility,  and 
wool  fine  and  fairly  long.  The  Leicesters  are  not  prolific,  but  in 
their  own  country  get  rapidly  fat.  After  all,  however,  their  chief 
value  is  as  a  cross.  In  this  way  they  have  given  the  Border 
Leicesters,  on  the  Scotch  frontier,  a  marvellous  improvement  of 
frame  and  symmetry',  from  the  time  of  the  first  dralt  of  Dishley 
Leicesters  in  1767.  Possibly  the  earlier  breeders  on  the  Border 
tried,  in  Bakewell’s  own  quiet  way,  a  still  further  improvement  by 
a  dash  of  the  Cheviot ;  but  it  is  curious  that  another  cross  of  the 
Leicesters,  the  Yorkshire  sheep,  diverge  greatly  from  the  Border 
Leicesters,  which  are  white  and  clean-faced,  and  more  upstanding, 
whereas  the  Yorkshires  have  blue  faces  and  tufty  legs.  The 
best  Borderers  are  still  the  closest  lineal  descendants  of  the  Bake¬ 
well  or  Dishley  flock.  Among  their  characteristics  are  a  thick 
neck  and  head  well  set  up,  a  broad,  deep,  perpendicular  chest,  a 
straight  line  from  neck  to  rump,  wool  of  medium  texture,  and 
graceful  elastic  step.  Their  excellence  consists  in  producing  a 
greater  quantity  of  wool  and  mutton  at  a  given  time  than  any  other 
breed,  albeit  the  mutton  is  a  trifle  coarse  and  the  fat  tallowy.  The 
pitman  of  to-day  is  more  critical  than  his  fathers,  and  does  care 
whether  his  mutton  “  is  as  fat  as  atween  Newcastle  and  the 
Scotch  Border.”  The  consequence  is  that  the  worth  of  Border 
Leicesters  is  more  for  breeding  than  for  the  butcher ;  and  the  best 
results  follow  crossing  with  Cheviot  aud  black-faced  ewes,  both  in 
quality  and  flavour.  Our  author  is  great  about  the  Kelso  sales, 
Lord  Polwarth’s  flocks,  and  his  two  mentors,  Tom  Small,  who 
could  trace  any  strain  up  to  the  remotest  great-jrrandsires, 
and  his  successor,  Audrew  Paterson,  who  had  “  the  root  of  the 


matter  in  him.”  The  great  secret  of  breeding  excellence  is  shown 
to  he  sticking  to  a  good  strain  of  blood.  “  Fortes  creantur  forti- 
bus  et  bonis.” 

Of  the  long-woolled  strong-boned  Ootswold  we  hear  of  the  wool 
being  in  repute  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Our  editor  agrees  with  Mr. 
Pringle  in  thinking  that  it  must  have  been  crossed  with  a  Leicester 
to  make  this  finer,  to  give  great  feeding  aptitude,  and,  without  cost 
to  its  hardihood,  improvement  in  symmetry,  early7  maturity',  and 
weight.  The  Cotswolds  are  the  largest  domestic  sheep  in  the  world, 
standing  very  high  on  their  legs,  with  very  grand  heads,  and 
white,  grey,  or  mottled  features.  One  special  note  of  them  is  the 
strong-  tufted  forelock  on  a  well-woolled  head,  which,  whether  in 
male  or  female,  surmounts  a  head  carried  so  high  that  a  ram  can 
look  over  a  hurdle.  These  sheep,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Downs,  consume  less  food  to  produce  a  given  increase,  and  ripen 
more  rapidly.  Owing  to  the  clay  soil,  now  chiefly  under  the 
plough,  they  suffer  beyond  other  sheep  from  being  clogged  with 
balls  of  earth.  As  crosses,  the  Cotswolds  have  developed  in  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  Herefordshire,  and  South  Wales.  For  a  rent-paying 
animal,  however,  there  is  no  match  for  the  long-woolled  Lincoln, 
which,  from  being  a  gross  feeder,  ungainly,  and  slow  to  fatten, 
has,  hv  wise  admixture  of  Leicester  blood,  put  on  a  new 
type,  retaining  its  lustrous  wool-hearing  properties  along  with 
improvement  in  form  and  flesh  production.  Only  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  they  been  known  outside  their  county, 
and  now  the  colonies  have  taken  them  up  to  cross  with  their  short- 
woolled  breeds.  They  are  very'  hardy  and  healthy7,  mature  early, 
aud  a  third  of  the  ewes  have  pairs,  with  frequent  triplets.  With 
good,  long,  lustrous  fleeces,  and  broad  even  backs,  well-springing 
shoulders  and  good  legs,  they  are,  as  Mr.  Pringle  says,  admirably 
suited  to  light  low  districts. 

The  Devon  long-wool  springs  from  the  old  Bampton  breed  in  that 
county,  known  to  Arthur  Young,  and,  when  improved  to  a  certain 
limit  with  the  Leicester,  is  more  robust  and  hardy7,  and  excels  it  in 
weight  of  carcase  and  flesh  at  a  given  time  and  in  earlier  ripeness. 
Most  breeders,  however,  have  ceased  to  recur  to  pure  Leicester 
blood  for  the  improvement  of  their  stock,  and  rely  on  the  best  type 
of  their  own  perfected  breed.  The  virtue  of  the  Romney  Marsh 
breed  is  its  consummate  hardiness,  which  in  the  severest  winter 
needs  no  artificial  food  save  a  little  hay.  Until  improved,  they  took 
three  years  to  bring  to  market,  but,  crossed  by  the  Leicester,  they 
have  gained  on  the  arable  land  near  the  marsh  a  greater  aptitude 
to  feed,  more  symmetrical  frame,  less  hone  and  offal,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  constitution.  Their  mutton  heats  that  of  other  long-wools- 
in  flavour  and  close  texture ;  and  if  the  lambs  were  well  wintered, 
and  given  a  little  artificial  food  in  summer,  the  fat  sheep  might  be 
got  off  earlier.  ‘‘  Early  maturity  and  quick  returns,”  writes  the 
editor,  “  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  epicures  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  fain  to  gratify  their  dainty  appetite  with  mutton 
of  two  or  three  years  old,  while  Southdown,  Cheviot,  or  Blackfaced 
Wedders  of  four  or  live  years,  with  the  beautiful  West  Highland 
Kyloe  of  similar  age  (see  Mr.  Bruce’s  portrait  and  description, 
pp.  5-8)  are  seldom  found  save  in  noblemen’s  parks,  re¬ 
gardless  of  profit,  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  aristocracy.” 
Among  short-wools  the  Southdowns  are  the  starting-point 
in  breed  improvement.  Light  of  weight  and  active  in  habit, 
they  suit  the  spare  sweet  herbage  of  the  downs,  and  pick 
up  a  living  where  long-woolled  sheep  would  starve ;  hut  their 
influence  is  great  on  the  Wilts  and  Hampshire  Downs,  as 
well  as  on  the  much-prized  Shropshire  Downs,  or  as  a  cross  for 
feeding  purposes  with  Leicesters  and  Lincolus.  The  latter  is 
specially  recommended  byr  Mr.  Ellman,  the  son  of  the  (so  to  speak) 
Bakewell  of  the  short-wools.  The  modem  Southdown  is  a  model 
of  compactness  and  symmetry ;  and  it  can  be  kept  more  thick 
on  the  ground  than  larger  or  coarser  breeds.  The  mutton  is  more 
valuable,  though  the  fleece  is  light.  The  improved  Shropshire 
Down,  a  very  modem  breed,  is  the  result  of  crossing  the  original 
Shropshire  sheep  with  Leicesters  and  Southdown  rams;  but  now 
that  the  breed  is  established,  it  is  found  that  further  infusion  of 
Southdown  blood  involves  decrease  in  weight  of  carcase  as  well  as 
wool,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  high  character  of  the  Shropshire 
Downs  depends  entirely  on  careful  selection,  liberal  feeding,  and 
good  management.  The  ewes  are  prolific  and  good  nurses ;  the 
fleece  is  close,  and  longer  and  brighter  than  the  Southdowns’,  and 
the  yield  of  the  mutton  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
short-wool.  We  must  pass  over  the  Negrette  Merinos,  and  Exmoor 
and  other  like  breeds,  to  make  brief  mention  of  the  Scotch  black¬ 
faced  and  Cheviot  breeds,  and  to  say7  a  word  on  Welsh  mountain  and 
Radnor  sheep.  Mr.  Bruce  credits  the  black-faced  with  a  hardier 
constitution  and  a  capacity  for  thriving  on  coarser  grasses  than 
any7  other  breed  of  mountain  sheep  in  Great  Britain.  Its  mutton, 
finished  in  the  Lowland  market,  has  become  proverbial,  though  the 
fleecy  Cheviot,  its  equal  in  constitution,  has  a  superiority  in  wool 
and  commands  the  top  prices  in  the  markets.  Compared  even 
with  the  Leicester,  says  Mr.  Bruce,  “  the  Cheviot  is  as  a  cavalier 
to  an  alderman.”  The  “  Welsh  mountain  sheep  ”  are  the 
ancient  breed  of  the  Welsh  hills,  living  on  scahtv  food,  rearing 
hardy  lambs,  and  producing  the  sweetest  of  mutton.  With  good 
heads  and  other  indications  of  vigour,  they  show  aptitude  to  a  wild 
hill  country7 ;  they  are  not  prolific,  unless  when  crossed  and  on 
improved  keep,  but  are  good  nurses  and  rear  their  lambs  well. 
In  some  Welsh  counties  the  wool  is  fine ;  in  others,  owing  to 
climate,  coarse  and  hairy  ;  hut  it  is  well  known  that  Welsh  woollen 
goods  are  both  profitable  and  popular.  The  Radnors  are  the 
Welsh  “  black-faces,"’  extremely  hardy,  and  apt  to  thrive  on  the 
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scantiest  herbage;  slow  to  feed,  they  yield  the  best  and  juiciest  of 
mutton ;  in  short,  the  improved  it.id.nor  is  a  superior  animal  to 
his  white-faced  brother. 

Space  fails  us  to  notice  Mr.  John  Sidney’s  sheep-farming  experi¬ 
ences  in  Queensland,  and  we  can  only  give  a  sentence  or  two  to  the 
editor's  data  and  disquisitions  on  thie  management  and  breeds  of 
pigs.  As  regards  the  point  of  their  rent-paving  he  gives  them  a 
good  character;  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  farm,  and  the  cot¬ 
tager's  savings-bank.  The  fatting  pig  may  need  rich  food,  hut  not 
the  store  and  breeding  pigs.  The  most  improved  pi  a  type  lias  a  nose 
so  retrousse  as  to  forbid  grubbing,  and  the  breeds  most  alfected 
nowadavs  are  the  medium-sized,  which  have  much  of  the  feeding 
properties  of  the  Chinese  (with  which  they  are  allied),  the  Berk- 
fhire,  and  middle-bred  white  varieties.  England,  and  especially 
Ireland,  owe  much  to  the  former;  and  the  Black  Sulfolks  come 
next  to  them  in  the  show-yard,  realizing  pur  excellence  the  parallelo- 
irraufmatic  form.  But  colour  is,  after  all,  indifferent,  as,  according 
Jxi  the  adage, in  a  good  horse.  The  Black  Sulfolks  are  perfect  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  small  breed ;  and  perhaps  the  middle-bred  squat  and 
pugey-faced  white  pigs  promise,  with  continued  care  in  selection, 
to  stand  permanently  third  in  rank.  Mr.  Bruce  does  not  include 
pigs  among  Scotch  live  stock,  and  indeed  the  editor  of  Sheep  and 
Ups  feels  called  upon  to  apologize  for  them  ;  hut  where  there  is 
garden-stuff,  a  family,  and  periodical  brewing  going  on,  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt  about  the  profit  of  well-managed  pigs  as  of  well- 
cared-fur  sheep. 


A  TOCKET  OF  PEBBLES.* 

/"ATI,  for  a  stone-how  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  !  ’  the  chance  reader 

V./  might  exclaim  with  Sir  Toby,  as  he  laid  down  this  Pocket 
of  Pebbles.  And  indeed,  in  this  wish,  if  ho  uttered  it,  he 
would  scarcely  go  beyond  what  the  simplest  retaliation  would 
justify.  For  the  author  in  his  preface  says,  “  Pebbles  are  found 
to  bit  hard,  if  aimed  well  and  thrown  straight;  so  it  may  be, 
I  hope,  with  some  of  these;  but  that  is  for  those  to  say  who 
may  feel  them  !  ”  There  are  no  less  than  375  pebbles  that  he 
has  thus  aimed  at  us,  in  common  with  his  other  readers.  We 
•cannot,  however,  say  that  any  of  them  hit  hard.  In  fact,  we  were 
in  much  the  same  state  while  we  were  being  pelted  as  was  the 
old  hero  of  the  Northern  legend  who,  falling  asleep  under  an  oak 
tree  and  being  battered  by  his  enemy  with  an  iron  club,  was  only 
so  far  rouif.d  by  the  blows  as  to  think  that  the  acorns  were  dropping 
■on  him  rather  faster  than  usual.  Our  case  ditlered  from  liis  in 
this.  lie  fell  asleep  before  he  began  to  be  beaten,  while  it  was  the 
pebbles  themselves  that  beat  us  into  sleep.  We  were  as  fresh  as  a 
man  need  be  when  we  took  up  the  book,  but  we  were  fairly  pelted 
into  sleepiness.  Mr.  Philpot  who,  as  he  writes,  “  hastens  to  close 
his  eleventh  lustrum,”  is  well  aware  how  apt  people  are  most 
strangely  to  connect  sleep  with  sermons,  lie  tells  us  how  he 
thought  he  would  meet  sleepiness  by  “  enforced  pauses  ;  so  that,  if 
any  slumberous  hearer  should  look  for  sermons  in  pebbles,  some 
fair  reader  might  keep  him  awake  by  a  staccato  ministration 
of  something  short,  perhaps  crisp,  at  least  disconnected.”  We 
certainly  have  riot  had  the  advantage  of  the  fair  reader, 
but  we  have  found  his  sermons  in  fragments  or  in  peb¬ 
bles,  if  so  it  pleases  Mr.  Philpot  to  call  them,  just  as 
drowsy  as  when  administered  in  one  unbroken  piece.  We 
knew  a  child  who  nearly  killed  himself  with  eating  a  box  of 
lozenges,  each  of  which  contained  a  small  dose  of  opium. 
The  drug  put  him  to  sleep  quite  as  thoroughly  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  down  all  the  opium  in  one  draught.  Wo  hope  that 
Mr.  Philpot  will  cot  take  it  ill  if  we  thus  have  our  laugh  at  him 
and  his  Pebbles.  We  shall  not  do  him  any  harm,  for  he  lias 
written  a  book  which,  in  spite  of  scoliers,  is  almost  sure  to  sell. 
It  is  pious,  it  is  dull,  and  it  is  pretentious.  It  has  all  that  ap¬ 
pearance  of  profundity  which  dull  readers  always  ask  for,  and  none 
of  that  real  depth  in  which  they  so  quickly  iind  themselves  hope¬ 
lessly  lost.  It  is  shallow  without  seeming  so.  It  abounds  in 
passages  which  would  justify  the  most  commonplace  reader  in 
exclaiming,  “  How  true  !  The  same  thought  has  often  occurred 
to  me.'  Now  when  stupid  people  do  take  to  reading — and  we  must 
allow  that  very  many  of  them  in  these  latter  da\s  have  taken  to 
reading— there  is  nothing  that  pleases  them  more  than  to  tind  in 
a  book  their  own  feelings  and  their  own  thoughts  slightly  disguised 
beneath  a  pomp,  or  rather  a  pomposity,  of  words.  They  are  doubly 
flattered.  They  find  that  they  can  at  once  understand  a  book 
which  at  first  sight  seems  hard  enough  to  be  almost  philosophical, 
as  they  would  say.  And  then  they  discover,  to  their  delight,  that 
they  had  themselves  thought  out  so  many  of  these  truths  which 
have  here  got  into  print.  It  is  this  weakness  in  human  nature — 
we  should,  perhaps,  say  in  that  part  of  human  nature  which  is 
largely  gifted  with  stupidity — that  has  secured  so  vast  a 
sale  for  Proverbial  Philosophy  and  the  Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson.  Now  we  have  that  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Philpot 
and  his  Pebbles  that  we  may  almost  venture  to  predict  for  him 
and  for  them  a  popularity  as  extensive  as  even  that  enjoyed 
by  these  two  predecessors  of  his  in  popular  prosiness,  lie  is, 
of  course,  only  making  a  beginning,  and  he  cannot  hope  at  one 
bound  to  reach  the  high  level  they  have  attained  by  long  years  of 

*  A  Pocket  of  Pebbles,  with  a  few  Shells  ;  being  Fragments  of  Reflection, 
now  and  then  with  Cadence,  made  up  mostly  by  the  Seashore.  By  William 
Philpot,  Vicar  in  the  lloly  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  England. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 


tediousness.  Having,  like  them,  nothing  to  say,  he  must  say  it  a 
great  many  times  over,  and  in  a  great  many  dili'erent  forms,  lie 
does  not,  indeed,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  intend  to  rest  on  his  oars. 

“  Should,”  lie  says,  “  the  publisher,  his  old  and  valued  friend  of 
thirty  years — even  in  the  days  of  his  brother  Daniel,  that  man  of 
‘  excellent  spirit  ’ — should  Alexander  Macmillan  see  cause  to  ask 
for  more,  the  pebhlem  in  can  only  say,  in  Lincolnshire  phrase, 

‘  There's  plenty  more  wheer  them  com  fra.’  ’  lie  had  better  begin 
at  once  to  gather  a  fresh  pouchful— they  are  as  easy  picking  up  as 
pebbles  on  a  shingly  beach — for  his  publisher  is  sure  to  ask  for 
more,  and  that  before  long.  There  is  a  time  to  gather  stones 
together,  we  learn  on  Scriptural  authority,  as  well  as  to  cast  stones 
away. 

‘‘Pebbles,”  says  Mr.  Philpot,  “vary  in  value;  so  do  these.” 
Here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  must  diiler  from  him.  We  would 
have  gladly  allowed  that  his  pebbles  vary  in  size,  and  perhaps, 
after  all,  that  is  what  he  meant  to  say,  for  some  of  his  pebbles  are 
only  two  lines  long,  while  others  fill  as  many  pages.  If  they  vary 
in  value,  it  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  their  size,  for  most 
certainly  the  larger  they  are  the  worse  they  are.  Like  so  many 
other  authors,  Mr.  Philpot  justifies  his  publication  by  the  advice 
given  him  by  a  friend.  “  Not  long  ago,”  he  says,  “  a  worthy 
friend,  whose  praise  is  in  the  presses  (sic),  urged  me  to 
put  some  of  my  thinkings  together.  Now,  to  be  garrulous 
lor  a  moment,  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the 
aforesaid  friend  is  among  those  genial  men  to  whom  you  cannot 
hut  listen.”  These  genial  men  would  seem,  like  t'imon  of  Athens 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  to  he  unwilling  that  friends  should 
“resemb.e  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases,  that  keep  their 
sounds  to  themselves.”  But  if  they  were  any  friends  of  ours,  we 
would  much  rather  treat  them  as  the  Irishman  did  the  trumpets 
when  he  corked  them  tight  up  for  fear  the  music  should  escape  and 
be  wasted.  And,  after  all,  if  we  must  llatter  a  Iriend,  surely  the 
flattery  would  be  quite  as  delicate  if,  instead  of  urging  him  to  print, 
we  were  to  assure  him  that  what  he  has  written  is  indeed  admirable, 
but  that  in  the  trash  that  now  goes  down  with  the  public  his 
modest  volume  would  have  scarcely  any  chance.  lie  would  still 
have  all  the  joy  of  the  man  who  had  the  treasure  that  was  hid  in 
the  field.  But  Mr.  Philpot s  friend,  whose  “praise  is  in  the 
presses,”  has  rashly  urged  him  to  get  into  the  presses  also, 
and  this  volume  is  the  result.  Mixed  with  pebbles  are  what  the 
author  calls  “  variations  of  cadence.  ’  lie  is  aware  that  there  is 
“  a  sameness  and  a  aepuiirgs  inseparable  from  any  series  of  aphor¬ 
isms.  That  necessary  manner  of  sententiousness,  and  the  dropping 
lire  of  that  antithesis  which  is  of  the  essence  of  aphorism,  are  apt 
to  irritate  the  ordinary  reader  by  the  very  rattle  of  their  mitraille. 
So  I  sought  to  appease  this  possible  annoyance  of  cartridge  by 
blowing  now  and  then  a  bugle  of  rhyme.  ’  We  leave  military 
critics  to  explain  what  the  mitraille  and  the  cartridge  have  to  do 
either  with  each  other  or  with  pious  prosings.  For  all  we  know,  iu 
warfare  the  blowing  of  a  bugle  by  the  enemy  may  do  something  to 
make  up  for  any  irritation  produced  by  their  mi  trail  e,  and  perhaps 
some  future  tieueva  Convention  will  provide  that  soldiers  as  they 
are  shot  down  shall  in  all  cases  have  their  irritated  nerves 
soothed  by  lively  airs  and  “  the  very  genteelest  of  tunes.”  But  as 
for  Mr.  Philpot’s  bugle  of  rhyme,  we  shall  say  with  the  Clown  in 
Othello,  “  the  general  so  likes  your  music  that  he  desires  you,  for 
love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it.”  The  “  variations  of 
cadence,”  then,  we  shall  leave  altogether  alone,  though,  by  the  way, 
it  is  just  worth  remarking  that  Mr.  Philpot  by  his  verses  will  be 
dear  to  those  to  whom  Mr.  Tupper  is  dear,  while  by  bis  prose 
writings  be  will  delight  those  who  so  highly  esteem  A.  K.  II.  B. 
lie  may  perhaps  therefore  not  unjustly  he  described  as  a  Tupperian 
Country  Parson. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  our  readers  a  just  notion  of  his  work. 
Indeed  we  could  not  do  so  unless  we  were  to  quote  the  w'liole 
of  it,  and  so  bestow  all  his  tediousuess  on  them.  Here,  however, 
is  a  fair  specimen  taken  from  among  his  smaller  Pebbles : — 

The  sailor  pulls  his  boat  to  the  land,  not  the  land  to  his  boat.  Woe  to 
the  man  who  tries  to  shift  what  is  iu  its  nature  abiding  :  his  object  rather 
should  be  to  land  himself  thereon. 

The  observation  is  certainly  true,  though  perhaps  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  whole  world  till  the  time  when  Mr.  Philpot  first 
strolled  along  the  shore  at  Bognor.  The  sailor  does  pull  his  boat 
to  the  land,  not  the  land  to  his  boat.  In  like  manner  the  coal- 
heaver  lifts  the  pot  of  porter  to  his  lips,  and  not  his  lips  to  the  pot 
of  porter.  The  schoolmaster  likewise  brings  his  birch  to  the  back, 
and.  not  the  back  to  bis  birch.  Woe  to  the  man,  we  shall  expect 
soon  to  hear  the  coalheaver  and  the  schoolmaster  cry  out — woe  to 
the  man  who  tries  to  shift  what  is  in  its  nature  abiding  !  We 
wish,  by  the  way,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
see  the  full  force  of  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Philpot’s,  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  bring  reason  to  Messrs.  Parnell  and 
Biggar,  would  next  Session  bring  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Biggar  to 
reason.  Why,  after  communicating  to  the  world  by  means 
of  print  this  important  discovery  in  mechanics  and  in  morals, 
Mr.  Philpot  should  half  abuse  ink,  we  scarcely  know.  “Oh 
blessed,  oh  cursed  ink !  ”  as  his  242nd  Pebble  says,  “  as  air 
of  loquend,  so  thou  art  the  life-blood  or  death-blood  of  scribend 
thoughts !  ”  Let  gerundive  forms,  he  parenthetically  adds,  be 
pardoned  when  they  are  convenient.  We  poor  critics  might,  if  it 
were  decent,  with  more  reason  exclaim,  Oh  cursed  ink  !  when  it 
is  the  means  of  thus  overwhelming  us  with  nonsense,  whether  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gerundive  forms  or  not.  Let  not  Mr.  Philpot,  however, 
apologize  for  the  forms  of  writing.  lie  who  has  no  matter  in  his 
I  book  can  please  himself  about  the  forms.  lie  does  not,  however, 
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often  puzzle  his  readers  with  strange  words.  Ilis  Greek  and  his 
Latin  quotations,  in  which  he  abounds,  he  most  wisely  gives  as 
.marginal  notes.  His  readers  therefore  will  always  feel  that  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  learning,  and  will  respect  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  in  no  wise  be  inconvenienced 
by  it.  The  following  Pebble,  the  302nd,  shows  how  easy  and 
familiar  is  his  ordinary  style  : — 

A  man  who  docs  not  clear  his  soul  morning  and  evening,  and  oftener,  is 
like  that  careless  man  who  has  not  placed,  or  does  not  use,  the  loot-scraper 
at  his  door.  In  this  case  he  carries  mud  over  all  his  chambers,  in  that  ho 
brings  into  all  his  doings  something  questionable  and  uncertain,  which  will 
need  sweeping  away. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Philpot  should  in  his  second  edition  meet  the 
objection  which  some  too  captious  reader  might  raise,  that  the  man, 
though  he  neglected  the  scraper,  might  possibly  have  rubbed  his 
shoes  on  the  door-mat.  He  might,  when  he  had  once  got  the  mat 
fairly  into  his  comparison,  have  illustrated  his  text,  and  shown  that 
a  soul  can  be  rubbed  as  well  as  scraped,  by  the  verse  in  the  hymn 
which  says : — 

Sly  soul  is  like  a  rusty  lock, 

Oh  !  oil  it  with  thy  grace. 

And  rub,  and  rub,  and  rub,  and  rub, 

Until  I  see  thy  face. 

It  is  some  relief  from  “  the  rattle  of  the  mitraille  ”  to  come 
•now  and  then  on  a  play  of  words,  which  seems  perhaps 
all  the  lighter  as  it  is  employed  on  such  serious  subjects. 
For  instance,  while  criticizing  the  ordinary  definition  of  man, 
our  author  says,  “  To  say  ‘  man  is  the  rational  animal  ’ 
would  be  correct  as  a  definition  if  the  word  ‘  rational  ’  were 
synonymous  with  ‘  devotional.’  But  this  they  do  not  mean. 
The  difference  between  beast  and  man  may  almost  he  put  by  de¬ 
scribing  one  as  a  preying  animal  and  the  other  as  an  animal 
that  can  pray.”  In  which  class,  by  the  way,  he  would  in¬ 
clude  the  domestic  ass  we  hardly  know,  for  he  says,  “  The  brav¬ 
ing  of  an  ass  has  always  struck  me  as  expressive  of  the  agonies  of 
a  martyr  in  some  bad  or  foolish  cause.”  A  martyr  certainly  is  an 
animal  that  can  and  does  pray;  but  we  are  getting  out  of  our 
depth,  and  shall  be  content  with  merely  raising  the  question  and 
leaving  it  for  Mr.  Philpot  and  his  logicians.  The  192nd  Pebble 
■opens  with  the  question,  “  What  if  the  end  of  the  world  were  to 
■come  down  upon  us  instead  of  our  ending  during  its  progress  ? 
What  if  our  Sun  were  to  sull'er  a  sky-change  such  as  we  saw  a 
kindred  sun  sutler  hut  yesterday  r  ”  We  forget  the  alarm  raised 
by  these  startling  questions  when  at  the  end  we  are  told,  “  Uncer¬ 
tainty  in  a  danger-signal  is  certainly  a  signal  danger.”  We  must 
give  one  more,  aud  only  one  more,  instance  of  Mr.  Thilpot  when 
he  thus  passes  from  grave  to  gay.  “  No  revival  of  your  business,” 
he  says,  “  is  so  important  as  this  business  of  your  ‘  revival.’” 

We  take  our  leave  of  him  and  his  Pebbles  in  the  lull  confidence 
that  year  by  year  he  will  meet  us  with  his  pastoral  scrip  freshly 
filled,  and  have  his  sling  at  us  in  common  with  other  sinners. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

fit  HE  story  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  has  been  o'ten  enough 
J-  pressed  into  service  by  novel-writers  in  slightly  varying  forms, 
the  latest  of  which  is  found  in  Em.  The  monosyllabic  title  of  this 
hook  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  brevity  ;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  yet  more  brief  and  simple  to  call  it  M  ?  The  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  in  this  work  is  Harold  Harfagre, 
son  of  Lord  Carton,  by  whom  and  by  his  sisters  he  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  subjection  which,  considering  his  age,  is  decidedly  remark¬ 
able.  The  reader  learns  this  and  other  facts  concerning  him  from 
a  conversation  which  takes  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  book 
between  Clara  Harfagre  and  her  friend  and  guest  Ada  Lori  me  r. 
He  has  just  announced  his  intention  of  sending  the  money  given 
him  for  a  Continental  tour  to  an  Oxford  friend  suddenly  left  penni¬ 
less,  and  spending  his  vacation  in  sketching  in  Devonshire,  an 
intention  which  is  not  altogether  approved  by  his  family.  Although 
“  Mamma  says  he  has  never  given  her  a  momenfs  anxiety  since 
he  was  born,  except  when  he  had  the  measles,”  it  is  supposed 
that,  if  he  were  for  a  moment  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
close  vigilance  of  his  family  circle,  he  would  be  sure  to  do 
something  iiighty  and  objectionable.  Ilis  sister,  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  his  “  secretive  disposition,”  tells  the  story  of  a  certain 
drawer  which  in  his  childhood  he  refused  to  open  until  compelled 
to  do  so  by  his  fathers  commands.  When  the  contents  were 
revealed  they  were  found  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  b  ill  of  string 
and  some  toy  soldiers.  The  same  secrotiveness,  Miss  Harfagre 
informs  her  friend,  has  lately  been  illustrated  by  the  sudden  dis¬ 
covery  that  Harold  looks  with  disfavour  on  the  game  laws,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  appalling  fact  his  father  has  only  allowed  him 
to  go  into  Devonshire  alone  on  condition  of  knowing  exactly  what 
places  he  means  to  visit.  Lord  Carton's  object  in  this  has  been 
to  enable  him,  following  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  honour,  to 
write  secretly  to  all  his  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  and  tell  them 
to  keep  an  eye  on  Harold.  The  Harfagre  family,  it  will  be  seen, 
held  peculiar  views  on  some  points,  and  there  was  certainly  some 
excuse  for  Harold's  exclaiming  against  “  underhand  interference  ” 
when  Ada  Lorimer  revealed  the  plot  to  him.  She  was  ready 
however  with  a  salve  for  the  wound  which  her  information 
made.  “‘Well  then,  Harold,’  said  Ada,  struck  all  at  once 


with  a  bright  idea;  ‘I'll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Don’t  go  as  the 
Honourable  Harold  Neil  Harfagre,  but  plain  Mr.  Neil.  That 
will  answer  all  purposes,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  besides.  Oh, 
you  must!”’  It  perhaps  speaks  better  for  Harold  that  heat 
first  objected  to  this  scheme  than  that  he  finally  fell  in  with 
it.  But,  as  the  author  puts  it,  “  the  last  straw  had  broken  the 
camel’s  back.  It  was  Clara  whom  he  inveighed  against  as  insti¬ 
gator  of  the  whole  affair  ;  otherwise  his  naturally  quiet  tempera¬ 
ment  might  have  suggested  submission.”  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  sudden  enjoyment  of  freedom  by  a  young  man  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  cooped  up  as  Harold  would  lead  to  disastrous  results ; 
hut  his  “naturally  quiet  temperament”  was  perhaps  the  safeguard 
which  enabled  him  to  behave  on  all  occasions  with  strict  propriety, 
if  with  a  certain  amount  of  rashness.  One  day,  while  he  is  sketch¬ 
ing,  his  favourite  dog  is  shot  by  a  clumsy  fellow  named  Sam 
Madock,  to  whose  residence  at  Crosscombe  Farm  the  wounded  dog 
is  conveyed.  The  house  is  occupied  by  Sam’s  grandfatherand another 
grandchild  of  his,  Emily  Madock.  “  Mr.  Sam’s  father  you  see,  sir,” 
explains  an  old  servant  to  the  supposed  Mr.  Neil,  “  married  a  bar¬ 
maid,  and  Miss  Em’s  father,  he  married  a  lady  born.  It’s  the 
birth  and  breeding  as  makes  the  difference,  ain't  it,  sir?  ”  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  Em,  in  spite  of  her  unfortunate  surroundings, 
always  tries,  to  use  her  own  words,  “  to  be  a  true  lady.”  Harold 
of  course  falls  by  degrees  in  love  with  Em,  and  on  tbe  sudden 
death  of  her  grandfather  resolves,  in  order  to  save  her  from  being 
apprenticed  to  a  dressmaking  aunt,  to  send  her  to  school 
until  she  is  old  enough  to  marry  him.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  entrapped  into  a  marriage  for  the 
sake  of  his  position,  he  resolves  to  keep  his  true  name  a  secret 
from  his  future  wife ;  and  without  any  difficulty  succeeds  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Devon,  the  wife  of  the  local  clergyman,  to 
carry  out  his  scheme.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  her, 
when  she  puts  a  leading  question — 

Harold  paused ;  then,  taking  a  sudden  resolution,  he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Devon’s  face,  and  made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  to  be  trusted. 

“  Will  you  keep  my  secret  ?  ”  he  said.  “  I  think  it  would  he  fair  to  tell 
you  everything,  only  l  have  my  reasons  for  not  letting  other  people  know, 
lira — Miss  Madock — doesn’t  know  yet.  I’ve  kept  it  from  her  on  purpose. 

I  shall  let  them  all  know  as  soon  as  I  have  had  it  out  with  my  father.” 

She  looked  into  his  honest  young  face,  aud  said,  “  1  will  keep  your  secret ; 
tell  me.” 

“  Well,  my  name  isn’t  Neil.  That  is,  my  whole  name  is  Harold  Neil 
Harfagre.  I  go  by  the  name  of  Neil  here,  because  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  some  old  fogies  that  had  been  set  to  look  after  me,  and  1  was 
determined  the}’  shouldn’t.  My  father  is  Lord  Carton.” 

“  I  see.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  have  settled  things  with  Em  so  soon,  only  her 
grandfather  died,  and  her  aunt  wanted  to  make  a  dressmaker  of  her,  and  so 
1  was  obliged  to  speak  out  at  once.  Otherwise  I  meant  to  have  told  my 
father  first,  and  got  him  to  let  me  have  my  own  way.  For  I  don’t  suppose 
lie'll  like  it,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  he  will,”  said  Mrs.  Devon.  “  But  why  should  you  keep 
your  name  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  Because,  don’t  you  see,  it  puts  an  end  to  any  idea  they  will  be 
sure  to  have  about  the  Madocks  having  tried  to  catch  me,  or  their  wanting 
Em  to  be  Lady  Carton  some  day.  Now  when  they  say  anything  of  that 
sort,  I  can  prove  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  to  this  day  they 
don’t  know  who  I  am.” 

Mrs.  Devon  laughed.  “It  is  a  very  deep-laid  scheme,”  she  said,  “  and 
I  will  be  careful  to  keep  your  secret.” 

There  is  naturally  a  little  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Lord 
Carton  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  he  should  tell  his 
son  he  “did  not  expect  such  absurdity  from  him.”  Harold,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  his  “naturally  quiet  temperament,”  has  a  good 
deal  of  obstinacy,  and  sticks  so  firmly  to  his  point  that  his  father 
is  obliged  to  be  content  with  exacting  a  promise  that  the  marriage 
shall  not  take  place  for  six  years,  which,  as  Em  was  only  fifteen 
at  the  time  of  her  engagement,  is  certainly  not  unreasonable.  To 
this  condition  it  is  added  that  Harold’s  real  name  is  still  to  be 
kept  a  secret,  and  that  the  young  people  are  not  to  meet  unless 
what  Lord  Carton  considers  “suffic.eut  cause  ”  can  he  shown  for 
it.  Possibly,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  chances  of  six  years  spent 
under  such  conditions,  all  might  have  gone  well  hut  that  Ada 
Lorimer,  having  heard  the  news  of  Harold’s  engagement,  and 
having  long  entertained  the  idea  of  marrying  him  herself,  went 
down  to  Eastport,  where  Em’s  holidays  were  spent  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Devon,  and  took  care  to  inform  her  of  Harold’s  real  rank, 
explaining,  when  questioned,  that  w  hen  Harold  brought  home  the 
news  of  his  engagement  he  “told  Lord  Cartou  that  he  hat  sent 
her  to  school,  and  iutended  to  marry  her,  because  she  had  no  1  ther 
means  of  subsistence.”  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a  girl  as 
Emily  Madock  should  he  ieve  this  story  as  readily  as  she  does ;  b  t 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  but  for  this,  there  might  be  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  reason  for  the  engagement  between  Harold  and 
Em  being  broken  off,  which,  as  things  are,  is  caused  bj’  Em  s  pride 
and  Harold's  stupidity  in  thinking  that  she  really  wants  to  get  rid 
of  the  engagement  because  she  is  tired  of  it.  When  this  has  hap¬ 
pened,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  Harold  should  make  another 
engagement  with  Ada  Lorimer,  and  that  that  also  should  be  broken 
off  on  the  revelation  of  her  perfidy.  A  romantic  renewal  of  the 
earlier  tie  is  accomplished  when  Em  and  Harold  are  left  together 
on  board  a  wrecked  ocean  steamer,  and  picked  off  just  in  time  by 
a  passing  ship.  A  minor  interest  is  supplied  by  the  misfortunes 
of  Mrs.  Devon,  who  is  punished  for  free-thinking  tendencies  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  After  which  she  becomes  a  shining  example 
of  orthodoxy,  and  adopts  a  style  of  conversation  which  is  more 
familiar  in  tracts  than  in  novels.  Em  has  the  merits  of  being  in 
one  volume,  written  in  tolerable  English,  and  containing  nothing 
calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  ihe  cheek  of  “  the  young  person.” 

The  advantage  of  brevity  belongs  also  to  Joyce,  but  to  the 


*  Km.  By  M.  Bramston.  London  :  Marcus  Ward  tk  Co.  1877. 
Joyce.  By  Baulina  Biddulph.  Loudou :  Griffith  &  Farran.  1877. 
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manner  of  its  writing  no  praise  can  bo  given.  People  and  things 
throughout  its  pages  are  consistently  different  to  each  other;  a  pre¬ 
sumably  well-educated  woman  describes  herself  as  a  chaperone,  a 
proposed  action  seems  rather  presumptions  ;  a  Frenchman  says, 
“  O’est  justment  le  huitieine  temps ;  ”  and  there  are  very  few  pages 
of  the  book  which  are  not  disfigured  by  the  tiresome  trick  of  un¬ 
meaning  italics.  The  conduct  of  the  hero  is  far  more  objectionable 
than  was  that  of  Mr.  Harold  Harfagre  in  concealing  his  true  name 
from  his  betrothed.  “  Do  not  think,”  writes  Miss  Biddulph,  “  I 
excuse  Hubert  Byng  ” ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
excuse  for  a  man  who  deliberately  goes  to  work  to  make  a  woman 
love  him  without  any  intention  of  returning  her  love.  This  Mr. 
Byng  did  because  Lady  Murray  had  flirted  with  a  friend  of  his, 
who,  on  what  was  certainly  no  very  great  provocation,  proposed 
to  her  and  was  rejected.  This,  however,  was  not  the  full  extent 
of  Mr.  Byng’s  bad  conduct.  Lady  Murray,  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  parting,  says,  “  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again  — 

“  Ever  meet  again  !  ”  he  exclaimed  quickly.  “  Do  you  think  I  should 
take  the  parting  so  calmly  it'  1  thought  1  should  never  see  you  again  ?  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  to  me  ?  The  most  beautiful  woman  1  have  ever 
seen  ;  truly  called  Hose,  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  of  flowers.  You  are 
the  only  woman  that  1  could - ”  He  stopped  abruptly. 

And,  as  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  propose  to  Lady 
Murray,  he  certainly  did  not  stop  too  soon.  The  next  morning, 
having  requested  a  private  interview  with  her,  “  1 1  was  only  flirt¬ 
ing,’  he  said  haughtily.”  Elsewhere  we  find  the  statement  that 
this  remarkable  man — who,  amongst  other  admirable  actions,  threw 
up  his  “  post  as  reviewer  ”  on  a  paper  because  he  disapproved  of 
certain  articles  published  in  it — “  possessed  a  chivalrous  respect  for 
women,”  which  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  reconcile  with  his  beha¬ 
viour  to  Lady  Murray.  Itwas,  however,  no  doubt  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  obstacle  to  Mr.  Byng’s  courtship  of  Joyce  Basker- 
ville,  a  girl  of  the  familiar  sweetly  simple  type.  Mr.  Byng  met 
her  at  Spa  when  he  was  collecting  materials  for  his  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  work  called  “  Tour  of  the  Gaming-Tables  in  Belgium  and 
Germany,”  which  contained  “  some  very  clever  characteristic 
touches,  more  particularly  fluent  in  the  opening  chapters.”  When 
he  came  back  to  England,  and  met  J  ovee  at  a  country  ball, 
“  seeing  her  to-night  in  her  ball  attire,  he  felt  he  loved  her  more 
than  ever.”  Possibly,  alter  they  were  married,  Joyce  took  care  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  his  love  by  always  appearing  “in  her 
ball  attire,”  but  on  this  point  the  author  has  given  us  no 
information. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

r|HIE  anonymous  A  us  der  Petersburger  Gesellschaft,  which  has 
just  been  translated  into  French,  does  not,  strictly  speaking, 
come  under  our  notice  here,  but  we  may  at  least  draw  attention  to 
M.  Antonin  Proust's  interesting  preface  *,  and  we  must  congratu¬ 
late  our  neighbours  on  being  now  able  to  read  in  a  good  version 
the  most  important  work  that  has  lately  been  published  on  the 
political  state  of  itussia.  M.  Proust  sketches  briefly  the  present 
condition  of  society  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  he  shows  the  points  of 
similarity  existing  between  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  and  the  Roman 
world  under  the  successors  of  Augustus  ;  and,  whilst  correcting  the 
Teutonic  prejudices  of  the  author,  he  explains  how  the  subjects  of 
Alexander  II.  have  forsaken  the  old  traditions  handed  down  by 
Peter  the  Great  as  the  foundation  and  necessary  elements  of 
Slavonic  greatness.  Whether  the  book  is  written  by  a  German 
or  by  a  Russian  anxious  to  conceal  his  nationality  is  a  point  we 
need  not  attempt  to  settle  ;  that  it  is  amusing  and  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  read  it  carefully. 

[Some  time  ago  the  French  and  English  newspapers  recorded 
a  kind  of  pronunciamiento  organized  by  a  few  ultra-radicals 
against  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  member  of  the  Academie 
Fran^aise,  and  a  distinguished  professor  at  the  Paris  Faculte 
des  Lettres.  In  the  course  of  his  lectures  on  revolutionary  elo¬ 
quence  f  M.  Taillandier  had  naturally  been  led  to  speak  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Danton,  and  the  other  champions  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  he  had  designated  them  the  “  Renegades  of  ’89.”  Inde  irce  ; 
a  number  of  noisy  idlers,  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of 
representing  lajeunesse  des  Scales,  invaded  the  lecture-room,  and 
effectually  prevented  M.  Taillandier  from  going  on  with  his  address. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  last  result  of  that  scandalous  demon¬ 
stration  ;  it  contains  the  four  lectures  which  served  as  a  pretext  to 
the  so-called  students,  together  with  a  commentary  full  of  curious 
revelations  on  the  whole  affair.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  M. 
Taillandier ’s  strictures  on  revolutionary  eloquence  in  France  a  re 
very  well  worth  reading,  and  the  historical  explanations  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  show  that,  if  the  men  of  ’89  introduced  an 
era  of  liberty,  the  men  of  ’93  and  their  admirers  of  the  present  day 
have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  discredited  the  Revolution. 

The  sixth  number  of  M.  Littie’s  Supplement  takes  us  as  far  as 
the  letter  N  },  and  is  distinguished  by  the  usual  amount  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  information.  “  Neologisms  ”  have  the  lion’s 
share,  and  quotations  occur  in  almost  every  line  from  contemporary 

*  La  Societe  russe.  Par  un  Russe.  Traduit  par  MM.  E.  Figurey  et 
Desire  Corbier,  avec  une  introduction  par  M.  Antonin  Proust.  Paris: 
Dreyfous. 

t  Les  renegats  de  ’89.  Souvenirs  du  cours  d’eloquence  a  la  Sorbonne.  Par 
Saint-Rend  Taillandier,  de  l’Acaddmie  Frangaise.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Huchette  &  Co. 

X  Supplement  au  dictionuaire  de  M.  Litlre.  Livre  3-6.  Paris  and 
London.  L.  Hackette  &  Co- 


newspapers,  such  as  Le  L'icn  Public,  Le  Journal  Officiel,  La  Gazette 
des  Tribunaux,  &c.  Corrections  are  introduced  rectifying  certain 
definitions  or  statements  which  appeared  in  the  original  Dictionary ; 
for  example,  see  the  remarks  on  the  phrase  comine  de  juste,  on  the 
wordyttf/’,  and  the  expression  jusqud  ce  que.  Many  etymologies 
also  have  been  corrected  from  the  evidence  supplied  by  recent 
publications  on  mediaeval  literature. 

The  Committee  of  the  Societe  bibliographique,  in  addition  to 
their  monthly  magazine,  have  decided  upon  issuing  a  library  of 
works  destined  especially  for  the  working  classes,  and  intended 
to  combine  cheapness  with  elegance,  accuracy,  and  literary  merit. 
Two  series  of  these  volumes  have  been  begun ;  the  one  comprising 
memoirs  on  the  history  of  France,  and  the  other  giving  us  editions 
of  the  best  classics,  French  and  foreign.  We  may  notice  first  the 
biography  of  St.  Louis  *,  compiled  by  M.  Rene  de  Lespiuasse 
from  the  chronicle  of  Guillaume  de  Nangis  and  the  narrative  of 
Queen  Margaret's  confessor.  In  a  short  but  excellent  preface 
M.  Marius  Sepet,  the  editor  of  the  whole  collection,  explains  the 
peculiar  difficulties  attending  such  an  undertaking,  humble  and 
unpretending  though  it  may  seem.  The  task  to  be  accomplished 
is  not  a  mere  translation,  like  M.  Natalis  de  Wailly’s  modern  render¬ 
ing  of  Villehardouin  and  Joinville  ;  in  the  present  case  the  substance 
of  the  old  chronicler  alone  must  be  given,  what  is  specially  in¬ 
teresting  being  retained,  and  the  rest  left  aside.  Moreover, 
method,  clearness,  and  a  certain  artistic  finish  must  be  aimed  at, 
so  as  to  render  the  work  attractive  and  pleasant.  M.  de  Lespi- 
nasse  has,  we  think,  done  his  editorial  duties  very  successfully ; 
his  introduction  furnishes  us  with  a  good  notion  of  Guillaume 
de  Nangis,  whose  narrative  he  has  supplemented  by  details 
borrowed  from  the  chronicles  of  Geoffrey  de  Beaulieu,  Baldwin 
d’Avesnes,  &c.  A  portrait  of  St.  Louis  and  several  illustrative 
woodcuts  are  added. 

In  the  second  series  of  publications  begun  by  this  Society 
we  have  to  mention  M.  Adolphe  d’Avril’s  elegant  version 
of  the  Chanson  da  Poland. j  This  wonderful  old  romaunt, 
the  gem  and  masterpiece  of  the  Chansons  de  geste,  lends  itself  with 
much  ease,  strange  to  say,  to  the  requirements  of  modern  French, 
and,  by  adopting  a  decasyllabic  metre  free  from  the  irksome  fetters 
of  ordinary  versification,  M.  d'Avril  has  managed  to  give  a  render¬ 
ing  full  of  vigour  and  of  spirit.  The  introductory  disquisition  is 
worth  studying  on  account  of  the  particulars  it  contains  as  to  the 
cycles  of  mediteval  romances,  the  character  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  state  of  society,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages.  M.  d’Avril  clearly  explains  the  popularity 
which  the  Chansons  de  geste  so  long  enjoyed ;  they  appealed  to 
feelings  which  influence  all  classes  of  mankind  alike — patriotism 
and  religion.  The  present  volume  gives  the  whole  Chanson  de 
Poland,  with  the  exception  of  one  episode — that  of  Baligaud — 
which  the  best  critics  agree  in  regarding  as  an  interpolation  ;  the 
foot-notes  are  short,  but  most  interesting. 

M.  Frederic  Godefroy,  whose  Lexique  compare  de  la  langue  de 
Corneille  has  been  so  favourably  received,  edits  for  the  Society 
a  cheap  and  elegant  reprint  of  Pierre  Corneille’s  chefs  deeuvre. 
The  first  volume,  now  before  us,  contains  Le  Cid  and  Horace%, 
together  with  a  new  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

Nothing  need  be  said  about  the  fourth  volume  of  M.  Doudan’s 
correspondence  §,  after  the  remarks  we  have  already  oflered  on  the 
previous  instalments.  Naturally  enough  the  writer's  style  becomes 
more  and  more  desponding  as  the  course  of  the  Second  Empire 
rolls  on,  and  as  political  blunders  follow  each  other  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  ending  with  the  Prussian  war,  the  Government  of  Sept¬ 
ember,  and  the  Commune.  The  concluding  essay  on  the  “  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  Taste  ”  will  be  eagerly  read  by  those  who  wish  to 
ascertain  whether  M.  Doudan,  with  all  his  merits  as  a  letter-writer, 
was  capable  of  higher  and  more  ambitious  literary  efforts.  The 
result,  we  think,  will  be  a  favourable  one  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  regret  that  a  man  so  highly  gifted  as  M.  Doudan  should  not 
have  left  behind  him  a  work  of  greater  pretension  than  this  brilliant 
but  too  short  aesthetic  disquisition. 

Text-books,  abridgments,  and  condensed  school  manuals  abound. 
In  two  volumes pf  one  hundred  pages  each,  illustrated  with  maps, 
we  have  a  History  of  England  ||  which  certainty  brings  the  prin¬ 
cipal  events  in  the  annals  of  this  country  within  a  sufficiently 
narrow  compass.  “  Iiemember’s  ”  history  of  the  Polignac  cabinet 
abridged  from  the  works  of  MM.  de  Vaulabelle,  Louis  Blanc, 
Odilon  Barrot,  &c.,  professes  not  to  be  a  pamphlet ;  but  it  is 
really  intended  as  a  word  of  caution  to  Marshal  MacMahon’s 
present  advisers. *1]  It  forms  part  of  a  cheap  series  of  political 
pamphlets  composed  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  the  authors 
of  which  have  also  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  Ultramontanism, 
contending  that  the  French  clergy  are  now  setting  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  that  a  speedy  return  to  the  principles  of 
1682  is  absolutely  required.** * * * § ** 

*  Vie  et  vertus  de  St.  Louis,  d’apres  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  etc.  Texte 
dtabli  par  R.  de  Lespinasse.  Paris :  Libruirie  de  la  Societe  bibliogra¬ 
phique,  etc. 

f  La  chanson  de  1  In! and.  Traduite  du  vieux  Franjais  par  Adolph 
d’Avril.  Paris  :  Libruirie  de  la  Societe  Bibliographique. 

X  (Euvres  de  Pierre  Corneille,  editees  avec  notices  el  notes.  Par  F. 
Godefroy.  Yol.  I.  Paris  :  Libruirie  de  la  Societe  bibliographique. 

§  Melanges  et  lettr  es  de  X.  Doudan.  V ol.  4.  Paris  :  Levy. 

||  Petite  histoire  d?  Angleterre.  Par  P.  Lacombe.  Paris  and  London :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

Histoire  du  ministere  Polignac.  Par  “  Remember."  Paris :  Dreyfous. 

**  Le  clerge  franjais  decant  la  loi  frangaise.  Par  J.  Oudiganne  et  Ch. 
Bigot.  Paris :  Dreyfous. 
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MM.  Oudiganne  and  Bigot  would  probably  regard  Father 
Hyacinthe  as  a  pattern  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal  priest; 
M.  l’a’obe  Vidieu  takes  the  opposite  side.* * * §  lie  thinks  that  society 
is  undergoing  a  process  of  transformation ;  but  the  change,  he 
adds,  can  be  wholesome  only  if  it  is  leavened  by  religion.  The 
separation  of  Church  and  State  is  a  mistake,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Father  Hyacinthe  assuming  this  separation  as  an  axiom  are 
fundamentally  wrong.  What  he  preaches,  in  fact,  is,  according  to 
M.  Vidieu,  simply  the  enslaving  of  the  Church  and  the  tyranny  of 
religious  unbelief. 

Amongst  the  educational  works  lately  published  in  Paris  wo 
must  not  forget  M.  Legouvd’s  suggestive  little  volume  on  the  art 
of  reading  aloud,  with  its  two  chapters  on  Mile.  Rachel  and 
Ponsard,  which  give  it  the  character  of  an  autobiography. f  M. 
Paul  Jozon  discusses  the  problem  of  phonetic  writing,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  international  alphabet.  X  Whatever  may  be  the 
objections  to  his  scheme,  many  of  his  remarks  on  the  eccentricities 
of  modern  French  spelling  are  undoubtedly  true.  He  has  taken 
as  his  authorities  chiefly  the  grammarians  Marie  and  Feline,  who 
themselves  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Destutt  de  Tracy.  Dr.  Jozon  has  evidently  studied  with  care 
the  works  of  Professor  Max  Muller  and  other  distinguished 
philologists. 

M.  Guillemin's  splendid  volume  §,  revised,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  recast,  is  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  introduced 
the  results  of  discoveries  made  since  the  publication  of  his  last 
edition,  and  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  likewise  on  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

M.  Delon  gives  us,  in  the  smallest  compass  compatible  with 
accuracy,  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  bronze.  || 
M.  Simonin  deals  with  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver^]  ; 
writing  for  the  Bibliotheque  des  merveilles,  he  could  go  into  details, 
and  complete  his  description  by  a  copious  number  of  woodcuts.  He 
treats  his  subject  not  only  from  the  metallurgic,  but  from  the  his¬ 
torical,  point  of  view,, and  his  concluding  chapter,  with  the  statis¬ 
tical  particulars  it  contains,  is  not  the  least  interestiug  in  the 
volume. 

We  may  briefly  mention  the  useful  vade-mecum  recently  edited 
by  M.  Wurtz,  for  the  benefit  of  chemists.**  It  comprises  three 
chapters  ;  the  first  giving  a  number  of  physical  and  mathematical 
facts  connected  with  chemical  experiments,  the  second  treating 
of  pure  chemistry,  and  the  third  considering  chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  art,  manufactures,  industrial  purposes,  therapeutics, 
See. 

The  series  of  scientific  biographies  written  by  Baron  Ernouf  has 
more  than  once  been  noticed  in  this  journal ;  his  present  volume, 
containing  notices  originally  contributed  to  the  Revue  de  France 
and  the  Correspondant  ft,  is  one  of  his  happiest  attempts  to 
familiarize  the  general  public  with  the  progress  and  results  of 
chemical  discoveries  in  their  application  to  every-dav  purposes.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  improvements  in  street-lighting,  from 
the  dull  lamps  placed  under  the  statues  of  the  Virgin  to  the  rever- 
bhres  which  we  can  still  remember,  and  which,  compared  with  our 
modern  burners,  seem  like  darkness  itself.  Perhaps  few  persons 
know  that  the  earliest  use  of  gas  as  a  substitute  for  oil  and  candles 
is  claimed  with  much  probability  by  the  Frenchman  Le  Bon 
d’Humbersin,  who  was  murdered  in  Paris  during  the  rejoicings  for 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.  His  biography  is  full  of  interest ; 
and  it  is  followed  in  this  volume  by  a  complete  account  of 
the  researches  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  which  led  to  the 
wonders  of  photography,  photochromy,  stereoscopy,  &c. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  in  a  methodical  and 
philosophical  manner  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  ; 
and  we  have  now  to  announce  a  new  scheme  proposed  by  M.  l’abbe 
Elie  Blanc,  vicar  of  the  cathedral  of  Valence. Xt  Me  begins  by 
giving  us  a  series  of  tables  containing  the  classifications  of  St. 
Bonaventura,  Lord  Bacon,  D’Alembert,  and  M.  Ampere,  accom¬ 
panying  each  table  with  critical  observations  which  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  too  short  and  too  incomplete.  It  is  also  matter  for  regret 
that  the  system  which  Aristotle  suggested  should  have  been  left 
unnoticed ;  for  it  strikingly  represents  the  state  of  learning  in 
antiquity,  just  as  scholasticism  can  be  identified  with  St.  Bona¬ 
ventura,  the  Renaissance  with  Bacon,  and  the  eighteenth  century 
with  the  Encyclopedic.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to  give  even  the 
merest  outline  of  M.  l’abbe  Blanc’s  system.  We  will  only  remark 
that  he  adopts  on  the  whole  the  method  suggested  by  the 
Scholastic  philosophers,  and  especially  insists  that  the  sciences  and 
arts  should  be  classified  according  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view. 
His  genealogical  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  faultless,  we  need 


*  Le  liberalisme  du  pere  Hyacinthe.  Par  I’abbe  Vidieu,  vicaire  a  Saint- 
Eoeh.  Paris :  Dentu. 

I 'art  de  la  lecture.  Par  Ernest  Legouve.  Paris  :  Hetzel. 

J  lies  principes  de  Vecri.tu.re  phonetique.  Par  Paul  Jozon.  Paris : 
G  ermcr-Baillihre . 

§  I.e  del.  Par  A.  Guillemin.  6e  edition.  Paris  and  London :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

||  Le  cuivre  et  le  bronze.  Par  C.  Delon.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 
&  Co. 

Vor  et  V argent.  Par  L.  Simonin.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 
&  Co. 

**  Agenda  du  chimisle  pour  1S77  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 
Sc  Co. 

ft  Acs  inventions  du  gaz  et  de  la  photographic.  Par  le  Baron  Ernouf. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  A  Co. 

XX  Expose  de  la  synthese  des  sciences.  Par  Elie  Blanc.  Paris  :  V.  Palme'. 


hardly  say,  but  it  deserves  to  be  studied,  were  it  only  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  expansion  of  scholastic  methods. 

M.  Maisonneuve  continues  to  print  erudite  works  on  the  science 
of  language,  comparative  mythology,  and  ethnology.  Amongst  his 
recent  publications  we  must  notice  M.  Schoebul’s  monograph  on 
the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew*,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  which  ancient  and  modern  literature  can  boast.  It  was  never 
a  popular  one,  which  is  owing,  M.  Schoebel  remarks,  to  its  theo¬ 
logical  character ;  nor  is  it  of  very  ancient  date.  The  earliest 
French  popular  poem  on  Ahasuerus  belongs  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  English  ballad  is  dated  1700.  M.  Schoebel  dis¬ 
cusses  with  his  usual  erudition  the  various  details  of  the  legend, 
showing  that  it  sprang  up  most  probably  on  German  soil. 

M.  Francois  Leuormant’s  researches  in  Assyrian  literature, 
pursued  with  increased  activity,  do  not  prevent  him  from  dis¬ 
cussing  questions  of  comparative  mythology.  The  new  instalment 
of  lithographed  cuneiform  texts  which  we  have  now  before  us, 
accompanied  by  a  French  translation  f,  is  extremely  valuable,  as 
well  from  the  historical  as  from  the  philological  po  nt  of  view.  It 
contains  hymns,  prayers,  deeds  of  sale,  lists  of  animals,  legislative 
enactments,  proverbs,  and  other  matter,  forming  altogether  a 
very  useful  reading  boob.  We  have  spoken  of  M.  Lenormant’s 
investigations  in  the  domain  of  mythology.  The  remark¬ 
able  disquisition  he  has  written  on  the  legend  of  Niuus  and 
Semiramis  J  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  intended  to  serve 
as  a  comment  on  the  Assyrian  narratives  of  the  historian  Ctesias, 
and  to  show,  what  had  been  already  suspected  by  M.  Guigniaut, 
that  the  celebrated  son  of  Belus  and  his  wife  must  henceforth  be 
erased  from  the  list  of  historical  characters.  M.  Lenormant  is 
disposed  to  place  them,  together  with  Sardanapalus,  Nanuarus, 
and  Panondas,  amongst  the  personages  of  an  epic  similar  to  the 
Shah-Nameh  of  the  poet  Firdusi,  which  was  so  long  accepted  by 
the  Persians  as  historic  truth.  Mythological  in  their  origin,  the 
legends  which  clustered  around  these  names  assumed  gradually 
the  position  of  well-authenticated  documents,  the  more  so  because 
the  policy  of  the  Achemenides  borrowed  from  them  arguments  in 
favour  of  its  pretensions  and  its  system.  Accordingly  this 
legendary  epic  was  regarded  as  the  official  history  of  the  great 
Asiatic  empire  during  the  first  epoch  of  its  existence,  and  Ctesias 
found  the  substance  of  his  narrative  amongst  the  documents  care¬ 
fully  preserved  by  the  officers  of  the  State.  M.  Lenormant  has 
elucidated  the  myth  of  Semiramis  with  much  ingenuity,  and  his 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  has  enabled  him  to  apply  the 
data  of  etymology  to  this  interesting  subject. 

Several  books  of  travels  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  let  us  begin  with 
the  new  volume  contributed  to  the  Guides- Joanne  by  M.  du  Pays.§ 
Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Itineraire  de  VHalie  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  political  state  of  the  peninsula  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  and  several  volumes  are  now  required  where  for¬ 
merly  one  was  sufficient.  M.  du  Pays  has  aimed  at  producing  a  work 
which  should  render  all  other  helps  useless,  especially  in  the  way  of 
catalogues  of  works  of  art ;  and  the  traveller  will  accordingly  find 
in  this  volume  complete  lists  of  the  pictures,  sculptures,  &c.,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  various  galleries.  The  historical  and  artistic  parts 
of  the  work  have  received  great  attention,  and  SI.  du  Pays  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  of  far  higher  importance  than  a  mere  guide  for 
tourists. 

The  smaller  series  known  by  the  name  of  Guides-diamant  bears 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  Guides- Joannes  as  a  syllabus  would 
to  a  course  of  lectures ;  it  has  merits  of  its  own,  and  is  useful  in 
its  particular  way.  The  last  instalment  is  a  handbook  for  Southern 
Germany,  Vienna,  Stuttgard,  Munich,  &c.  ||,  illustrated  by  six 
maps  and  eleven  plans. 

M.  Rameau’s  account  of  the  French  colonies  in  North  America 
may  be  considered  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  feudalism.  It 
describes  the  efforts  made  by  our  neighbours  to  introduce  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  political  and  social  regime  which 
prevailed  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  shows  the  origin  of  an  establishment  possessing  apparently 
all  the  conditions  of  success,  but  condemned  to  perish  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  struggle  between  the  Government  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  that  of  George  111. 

With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  tourist,  M.  Liegeard  takes 
us  through  the  Engadine.**  His  impressions  de  voyage,  enlivened 
by  sentimental  anecdotes,  and  written  con  amove,  might  well 
inspire  the  most  sedentary  of  mortals  with  a  rage  for  travelling, 
and  make  the  Engadine  seem  like  a  perfect  Eden  to  the  unsophisti¬ 
cated  reader. 

The  Aquarelles  qfricaines  tt  of  M.  Guimet  are  a  series  of 
feuilletons  which  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  smartly 
written  ;  some  of  them,  composed  for  delivery  before  a  literary 
society,  have  just  enough  erudition  to  make  them  acceptable  ;  they 
have  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  they 
were  ever  thought  worth  reprinting. 

*  La  legeude  du  Juif  errant.  Par  Ch.  Schoebel.  Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

f  Etudes  accadiennes.  Par  M.  Fr.  Lenormant.  Tome  2.  ire  partie. 
Paris :  M  aisonneuve. 

\  La  legeude  de  Semiramis.  Par  F.  Lenormant.  Bruxelles  :  Hayez. 

§  Itineraire  de  Vltalie. — ltalie  du  centre.  Par  M.  du  Pays.  Paris  & 
London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

||  Guides-diamant.  Allemugne  meridionale.  Par  Paul  Joanne.  Paris 
and  London.  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

Une  colonie  fhdale  en  Amerique.  Par  M.  Rameau.  Paris:  Didier. 

**  A  tracers  I’Engadine.  Par  S.  Liegeard.  Paris  and  London  :  L. 
Hachette  &  Co. 

tf  Aquarelles  africaines.  Par  E.  Guimet.  Paris:  HetzeL 
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M.  de  la  Landelle's  recent  volume  *  is  a  kind  of  cross  between 
tL  novel  and  a  book  of  travels  *.  it  relates  in  a  brilliant  and  enter¬ 
taining  manner  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  French 
navv  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
nautical  tales  which  began  the  reputation  of  M.  Eugene  Sue. 

M.  Otio  Naf’sf  rendering  of  Wme.de  Stahl's  ccuserie  on  the 
Directoire  in  the  Considerations  sur  la  resolution  franqaise  is 
meant  as  a  key  to  the  subject  set  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Ex¬ 
amination  of  1877,  and  is  executed  with  considerable  talent.  Mr. 
Jlacray’s  translations  from  Malherbe,  Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve, 
&c.,  published  in  Alden’s  Oxford  magazine,  are  still  more  note¬ 
worthy,  and  deserve  to  be  brought  out  in  a  permanent  form, 
together  with  the  essay  on  French  poetry  by  the  same  author. 

*  Deux  croisieres.  Histoire  d’une  legende  navale.  Par  G.  de  la  Landelle. 
Paris :  Dentu. 

f  Considerations  sur  la  revolution  fro n raise.  Selections  translated  into 
English  by  Otto  Nat'.  London  :  S  mpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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(CRYSTAL  P  A  L  A  0  E.— The  FIRST  of  the  Series  of 

svi  ri;  DAY  CONCERTS  and  AHemoon  Promenades  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
October  i;  at  1  hue  oVh.ck.  The  Frntrriunine  \i  ill  incline:  Overture,  **  Ol.eron  "( W*  hei  > ; 
(  hums.  ‘  < » i  ps>  Lite"  i  Schumann 1 :  Scuta’*  Ballade  from  *'  The  1-  lyb  g  Dutchman  ”  ( Wagner) ; 
Symphony  No.  l,  in  (  (Hie  hoven) ;  Concerto  tor  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  in  E  flat  (Bene¬ 
dict);  Music  to  Shakespeare’s  “Henry  \  III.”  (Sullivan);  March,  Introduction,  Song  with 
Chorus,  cii  Words  by  Henry  V 1 1 1. ;  Graceful  Dance;  s  low  Water  Music  i  Barcarole).  Firt 
time  in  London.  Overture.  “  Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonhcur  ”  -Aul  er.)  (First  time  at  these 
Concerts.)  Vocu.ists,  Madame  Sophie  Lowe,  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  Solo  Piauolb.tj  — 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard 

Conductor— Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS. 

T> ansferablc  Stalls  in  Area  or  Gallery  for  the  Series  of  Twenty-five  Concerts,  429. ;  Single 
Stalls,  in  Area  or  Gallery.  2s.  6d.  I  irst  Half-a-croWn  Saturday  of  Winter  Season. 


I  VRIE  S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

(  '  "CIIKIST  LEAVING  tile  VIl/ETORIUM  "  ami  ••  CIllUST  ENTERING  JERU- 
SALEM.”  eucli  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,"  “Christian  Maityrs.”  &c. 
at  the  1)0111  GALLERY  ,35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily.  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


THING’S  COLLEGE. — 0.  J.  PLUMPTRE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 

LV.  Law,  will  oi  en  his  Course  of  LECTURES  and  Practical  Instruction  in  PUBLIC 
READING  and  SPEAKING  in  the  Evening  l  lasses  1)  partim-nt  of  King’s  College,  for  the 
'A  inter  Session,  with  an  eiti.cly  new  Introductory  Lecture  on  ”  Vo  ce  and  Speech  cons  deretl 
in  rtftiieuce  to  Physiology  and  Psychology,”  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  at  Eight  P.M.  Admission 
free,  on  presentation  of  card.  ALFRED  BARRY,  Principal. 


MISS  CHESSAR  receives,  at  her  own  bouse,  PUPILS  in  the 

following  subjects  :  Geography  (Phys  ea  and  Political',  English  Language  and  Lite¬ 
rature,  11  istoi y.  Arithmetic.  She  also  Reads  with  1  upils  preparing  tor  the  Junior.  Senior,  and 
Higher  J.oeai  Exam  nations  of  both  Cambridge  and  t  ixtord,  and  w  ith  Ladies  who  are  about  to 
emer  at  (.'iiton  or  Nuneham,  or  to  pass  the  London  University  Examination— Address, 361 
Camden  Roud,  N. 


MISS  MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  RE-OPENED  Monday,  October  l,at  14  Radnor  Place,  Ilyde  Park,  W. 


rPIIE  Misses  A.  and  R.  LEECIES  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

Cottage)  for  LITTLE  B< >YS  RE-OPENED  Monday,  October  1,  at  65  and  66  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JE A EERESON ,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoiirsmnn  and  a  competent  stud' of  Teachers,  prepares 
tortlie  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  lust  Niue 
Examinations  oi  the  Line. 


r|1IIE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  iu  South  Sbrop- 

A  eh i re.  who  has  1  ad  much  experience  in  Tuition,  lias  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Niue  and  fourteen  years — Adults.',  VlCAK,eare  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow. 

ARMY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE.- — At  the  recent  Examinations 

m,.  NORTIIC  OTT  ]  ussed  the  1st.  2i>th,  38th.  for  Cooper’s  Hill ;  1  for  Woolwich  ;  3rd, 
loth.  7(Jth.  lor  bauuhurst.— liot lies ttr  Iluusc,  Ealing,  Vv . 


1\T ORNING  PPEPARATORY  CLASS,  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively).  13  Somerset  Street, Forlman  Square.  The  Michaelmas 
Temi  will  commence  Monday,  October  8. 


[EDUCATION  in  GERMANY. — Large  House,  delightfully 

-*  situated.  Sound  Instruction  iu  Geiman,  French,  English,  and  Music.  Home  com- 
1  rls  U  trims  model  ate.  Highest  reicrencts  in  Gc.muny  and  England— Prospectus, 
Mis.  S.,  32  Beaufort  bireet,  Chelsea,  London;  and  the  liu.tiial.  Mncume  Likbeu,  Dicz- 
on-Lahn,  near  Ems. 


TfRENCH  and  CLASSICS.— A  CLERGYMAN  (retired 

Consular  Chaplain  of  many  years’  standing).  Graduate  of  Cambridge,  having  >unday 
uuty  only  us  1  ceuirer,  is  prepared  to  devote  u  lew  lioiirs  daily  to  instruct  Two  or  TJirce 
YuDNG  G  l.N'l  I  LMEN  in  Glassies  and  ]  rench  esi  tcialiy,  which  in  all  respects  is  the  same 
to  him  as  English  No  crumm.ng,  but  thorough  grounding.— Addiess,  by  letter,  Kev.  It.  J., 
38  Chapel  Street,  Belgrave  Squure. 


INSTRUCTION  by  CORRESPONDENCE.— LADIES  who 

wish  for  help  in  Private  Study  cun  join  a  CLASS  managed  by  a  Committee  of  Ladies, 
and  luuglit  by  ex  petit  need  ’1  utors.  Snbj<  ets  :  Giummar  and  Analysis.  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
English  1. item  lint  und  Iiirtoiieul  Accidtnee.  l.atin,  1  renth.  German,  and  Logic.  Preparation 
lot  Edinburgh  Cni\ersit>  Local  Examinuiions  it  desned.  Average  Terms,  10s.  6d.  per  quarter. 
I  or  |  aitieuluis  write  to  Delta.  Poitou  House,  Lu&swude,  Edinburgh. 


TJ  YERES.  —  The  most  Southerly  Riviera  Station,  and  only 

inland  climate.  Quarter  of  Costabclle.  near  the  tea,  among  pine  woods.  Good  Hotels, 
Villas,  ite — Audi  ess,  English  Bank  and  Agency. 


(AN  October  1,  at  St.  James's  Church,  New  Rrigbton,  by  the 

Rev.  R.  1).  Fowell.  assisted  by  the  lion,  and  Kev.  II .  I.ysaght,  Brother-in-law  of  tJie 
briiegruoin.  Pill  J. IP  ARTHUR  SCOTT.  Esq.,  ot  the  Gltn.  Queenstown,  to  AA1Y  TREVOR- 
ROPER,  eldest  duughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Trevor-Roper,  ot  Ruck  Ferry. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  mu. 

.  ED  WARD  LANE. M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  umi  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  tlu  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India, China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  desj  utch 
theirSteumers  tn-m  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  ever* 
Friduy, and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Otlices,  122  Leaden  hall  Street.  E.C..aud  25  Cockspur  Street, S.W. 

HOTELS. 

TTRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  II 0 TEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ot 
Rooms.  Spaeiou6Cotfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Ser\ ice  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  KIv-KARDS,  Manager. 


T  LERAOOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  ull  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily _ Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager.  Ilfracombe.  Devon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


AT  OTICE.— MANUFACTURE 

Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  toann 


of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.- 


.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  munufa.  ture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  oiler 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  the  r  high  quulity.  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  ull  classes.  Rev  sed  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  hud  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  \\  . ;  4 1  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER — St.  Ann’s  Squure;  or  io  the  Manufactory. 

NEW11ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


(  COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  PRINTS,  &c., 

ARRANGED — MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  Squure,  undertake  to  put  into  order 
Collections  of  Photographs,  Prints.  &e — to  make  them  into  convenient  volumes  for  reference— 
to  frame  them  for  the  Library  or  Dining-room— or  to  portfolio  them  with  partitions  in  order 
to  keep  countries  separate.  Patent.  Portfolios,  folding  into  small  space.  Portraits  enlarged, 
framed,  and  cased.  Estimates  given  for  work  in  general. 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

30  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  ifintheworat 
•ouditiou.  I*  rumes  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  30  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


October  6,  1877.  J 
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rp  H  E  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS. 

X  Manufactory:  BCKION,  MASS.,  U.S. 

These  Organs  possess  the  Pnr  st  Quality,  combined  with  Great  Power  and 
Fulness  of  Tone. 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  ORGAN,  AND  INFINITELY 

SUPERIOR. 

Once  having  heard  them,  the  moat  sceptical  pronounce  them  decidedly  best. 

The  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  are  the  Original  Inventors  and 
Makers  of  the 

AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

They  have  made  nearly  75,000  Organs. 

With  an  experience  of  twenty -five  years,  during  which  time  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  bring  their  Instruments  to  the  greatest  perfection;  with  two  large 
factories  fitted  up  with  the  most  ingenious  machinery  ;  with  a  corps  of  three  hundred 
skilled  workmen;  and  a  large  capital  t>  carry  oat  their  designs  completely,  the 
SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  offer  an  ORGAN,  at  once  theuln’aj  est 
(quality  considered;,  and  incomparably  best  in  tone,  being  voiced  equal  to  the  finest 
finished  pipe. 

THEY  STAND  THOROUGHLY  WELL  IN  TUNE. 

FOR  HOME  they  are  most  desirable,  as  the  softest  tone  can  be  produced  from 
them. 

FOR  THE  CHURCH  no'hing  enn  be  said  too  highly  in  their  favour. 

The  same  power  and  better  quality  can  be  had  in  the  SMITH  AMERICAN 
ORGAN  for  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  most  pipe  Organs. 


Full  Descriptive  Price  Lists  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Importers, 

Hopkinson  brothers  &  0  0., 

6  and  6  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LEEDS. 


TRIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13.  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition.  “  M.  1'.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
J udges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application  —  M .  F.  DENT, Ch ronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen, 3S  C  1  )C  KSPUK  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

g  BENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  64  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

^  •  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues 
free  >  to  Her  Majesty  1I.R.1I.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


Jh£EAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  W. —Catalogue  post  free. 


TjHJRNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

~  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ;  no  ExtraCharge  f«r  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stuck  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,  249,  250,  and  2M  Tottenham  Court 

Hoad.  Established  1862. 


INVALID  FURNITURE. — CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back  knees,  and  feet,  from  £.»  los. ;  <  arrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  nnd  down  stuirs.  £2  15s.;  Wicker  liath  Chairs,  from 
£1  Hw. :  Reclining  Buck-boards,  £1  6s.;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d. ;  Leg  Rc6te,  £2  5s.;  Pcrumbulatoi  s,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  street.  London,  W. 


("''LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

^  Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO., Sole  Patentees.  Kathbone  Place.W.s  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


J^AMPTULIOON 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Club9. 

For  Counting  Houses  nnd  Shops. 

For  Ghurcnes  and  Public  Buildings. 


FLOOR  OLOTII, 

For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Hulls  nnd  Stone  Floors, 
lor  Billiard  Rooms  nnd  Passages. 

Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  doe* 

not  absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  6tyle,  and  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  I  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Hot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 


VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 


For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  nails,  &c. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 


BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULTCON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  tbe 
r TOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr, 

p RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

fPIIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

 fumers  everywhere. 


WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

*  *  Virginians.”  says:  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.'  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  j).  &  q.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

■WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

»  ^  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Comb. nation  of  "First  Growths” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only.  Bristol  and  London. 


IP  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  a  SON,  Sole  Proprietorsof  thecclehrated  Receipts. and 
Manufucturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  tdem  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — .12  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  date  6  Edwards  Street, 
Fortman  Square), and  19  Trinity  Street.  London . S.E. 


II ARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  a  SON.  hears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  '*  Elizabeth  Lazvnb //." 


AT UNN’S  MARSALA  or  BRONTE  WINE,  25s.  per  dozen, 

^  £7  4s.  per  six  dozen.  £12  15s.  per  quarter-cask,  £24  per  hogshead,  rail  paid,  to  any  Station 

In  England,  by  TIIOS.  NUNN  &  SONS.  Wine,  Spirit,  and  Liqueur  Merchants,  4  1  Lamb’s 
Conduit  Street.  W.C.  (Established  HOD  who  beg  distinctly  to  stale  that  the  above  is  not  the 
ordinary  Marsala  of  commerce  :  a  comparison  with  it  will  at  once  convince,  and  fully  hear  out 
the  assertion  that,  whether  as  regads  its  price  or  quality.it  is  the  best  family  wine  extant. 
They  are  continually  receiving,  from  all  pa  tsof  the  world,  the  most  flattering  testimonials  of 
its  excellence,  from  customers  in  every  rank  of  life.  It  is  free  from  heat  or  the  slightest 
approach  to  acidity,  and  vustly  improves  by  keeping  ;  and  numbers  drink  it  with  satisfaction 
who  cannot  touch  sherry. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


CORPORATION. 


"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter.  A.n.  1720.1 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

OFFICES—ROY AT.  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  ;  BRANCH  OFFICE— 29  PALL  MALL.  8.  W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.900.000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON.  Esq..  Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING.  Esq..  .Sub- Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 

William  Knowles.  Esq. 

Nevile  lvubbock,  Esq. 


Robert  Barclay.  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley .  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq, 
William  Davidson  Esq. 
Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.  Esq. 
Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 
Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 
Wilinot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard.  Esq.,  M.P. 


George  Forbes  Maleolmson.  Esq. 
Daniel  Mcinertznagen.  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Win.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wigram.  Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young.  Esq. 


NOTICE.  — The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
due  ut  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  Uciobcr  13. 

FIltE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  ou  security  of  LIIE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assu  ranee. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  IIANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


rP  II  E  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.  A.n.  1720.) 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office  — 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Governor — EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.  |  Sub-Governor — MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy- Governor — WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 

Directors. 


Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot.  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blyth,  Esq. 
Willium  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  II.  P.  Burn. 
George  W  il  ium  Campbell,  Esq. 
George  B.  Dewhurst.  Esq. 
Robert  li.  Dobree.  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Munek  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Robert  Gillespie.  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Goschen.  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie.  Esq. 

Louis  Iluth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lv  all.  Esq. 
Captain  K.  W.  Belly,  It.N. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson.  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie.  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace.  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Michaelmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  October  14. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies. 

Prospectuses,  copies  of  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Murine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  ca* 
be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 


G 


U  A  R  D I A  N  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE, 

11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

Chairman— G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  Esq..  M.P. 


Deputy- Chair  man — RICHARD 
ITenry  Hulse  Berens.  Esq. 

Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farqu bar,  Bart. 

Alban  G.  LI .  Gibbs,  Esq. 

James  Goods- »u.  Esq. 

Archibald  Hamilton.  Esq. 

Thomson  Hunkcy,  Esq.,  M.P. 


M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 

R  ght  lion.  John  G.  Ilubhard.  M.P. 
1  rederick  ll.Junson.  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norn. an.  Esq. 
Augustus  Prcvust.  Esq. 

William  Steven.  Esq. 

J ohu  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department— F .  J.  MAltSDEN. 

Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested . £1.000,000 

Total  Funds . £2.961,000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of .  £440,000 

N.B—  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  13. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

J-J  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £l.()()0  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  m  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured: 

1.  The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’ ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilit.es  than  any  other  iu  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  tor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

"  The  BONUS  REPORT,  luliy  explaining  the  eliect  of  the  pr.nciples  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  O 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  elfected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


F  F  I  C  E, 

-Established  1782. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


J  Secretaries. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-L  Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET.  E.C.,  AND  57  CIIARING  CROSS.  S.W. 


The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 


For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 


ROBERT  C.  TUCKER.  Secretary. 


TONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office-73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TIIE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 
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rj^HE  AGRA 


BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 


Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  tall  below  TlOU. 

Deposits  received  for  tixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  clturge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


TT  I  N  A  H  A  N!S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
deliciuus,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Uassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


“HP  HE  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARIS— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.”- 
Dr.  Fothergill.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS.  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  2Gs.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 


T)IGESTIVE  LOZENGES  of  VICIIY. 

■ *  Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  eases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla, rose,  orange  flowers, or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 


y  I  C  H  Y  SALTS  for  BATIIS. 

*  In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  Is.  6d.  each. 


y  I  C  II  Y  BARLEY  SUGAR. 

’  An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 


“FER  BRAVAIS.” 

URA  VAIS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

“  IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade’s  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  OFFICE— 8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street.  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition,  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  187  j. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teetu. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B — A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES:  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 
unable  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES _ Bottle,  full  size,  4s.  6d. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 

complete. 

N.B. —The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months'  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

U  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

‘‘A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

•‘The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. ’’—Fooc/,  Water , and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.  IlASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

^  The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 
Especially  recommended  for  Children  and  persons  of  a  delicate  stomach. 

BRITISH  M  ED1CAL  JOURNAL  says  :  “  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable 
to  Cud  Liver  Oil  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  dietetic,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our 
little  patients  to  take  it." 

SANITARY  RECORD  says  :  “  We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions 
with  murked  effect.  So  well  are  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  Oil  disguised  that  children  will 
take  the  preparation  with  avidity.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES  says  :  1  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House.  Walbrook,  London. 


T  N  DIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  9s. ;  LOZENGES,  2s.  (id.  and  4s.  Gd. ;  ( i  LOBU LES,  2s.,  3s.  6d., 
and  Gs.  i'.d.;  and  POWDER,  in  1  oz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each.— By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MOnSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


T)INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH.  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGES  TION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  See. 

- -4 - 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

A  New  and  completely  revised  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR,  con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  B  >oks  of  general  interest,  of  the  past  and  present  seasons,  is  now  ready 
lor  delivery,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.  — CHEAP  BOOKS.— 

NOTICE.— A  New  and  completely  revised  Edition  of  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE  of  Surplus  Copies  of  recent  Books  withdrawn  from  the  Library  for  Sale,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  is  also  now  ready.  This  Catalogue  contains  an  unusually  large  Selec¬ 
tion  ot  Popular  Works  in  History,  Geography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians 
and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  modern  Books. 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Oflice,  2  King  Street.  Cheapside. 


rriIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Reg-ent  Street,  W. 

**-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  Hie  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  I  rench.  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  ;  Jsts  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

*♦'*  A  clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH'S.  CIIUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S, and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


•THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

“*■  of  TIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given  .viz.: 
10,  74.  75.  "6.  81,  88,  91,  192,  642,  643,  618,  and  767  (clean  copies'— at  the  Office,  38  South¬ 
ampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready.  Is.;  by  post.  Is.  Id. 

A  PAMPHLET  towards  the  HISTORY  of  the  MADRAS 

FAMINE.  By  A  Madras  Civilian. 

William  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  And  all  Booksellers. 


NEXT  WEEK. 

“THE  HISTORY  OF  A  CRIME.” 

The  Testimony  of  an  “  Eye  Witness.” 

By  VICTOR  HUGO. 


This  long-expected  Work  is  looked  for  with  the  greatest  interest  in  France, 
especially  at  the  present  political  crisis,  as  it  contains  M.  Hugo’s 
impressions,  derived  from  his  own  observations 
as  an  Eye-Witness  of  the 


NAPOLEONIC  COUP  D’ETAT 

Of  December,  1851. 

REFERRING  TO  THIS  WORK,  THE  “DAILY  NEWS’  SAYS: 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  his  eloquent  volumes  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
Frenchman  who  can  read.  Too  many  have  already  forgotten  what  the  Second  Empire  was. 
The  blood  of  Sedan  and  of  the  Commune,  its  outcome,  was  scarcely  dry  before  the  Bonapartist 
faction  were  at  work  rebutting  with  impudent  falsehoods  the  testimony  of  the  ruins  they  had 
heaped  up  ;  and  now  the  names  of  these  men  are  being  placarded  all  over  France  as  official 
candidates  !  France  is  being  asked,  in  the  name  of  order  and  religion,  to  give  herself  again  to 
the  adventurers,  who,  after  gagging  and  plundering  her,  brought  her  to  unparalleled 

shame . Louis  Bonaparte’s  designs  were  from  the  first  selfish  and  foul.  The  man  came 

over  from  England  with  false  promises  on  his  lips,  and  having  got  hirnself  elected  President 
of  the  Republic  on  the  strength  of  them,  lust  no  time  in  trying  to  overthrow  the  institutions 
he  had  sworn  to  uphold.  The  work  was  easy,  for  then  (as  now  unfortunately)  a  chief  of  the 
State  had  a  powerfully  centralised  administration  at  his  orders,  and  by  filling  every  post  of 
authority  with  adventurous  place-hunters  he  soon  got  the  country  as  tightly  strapped  down  as 
Gulliver  w  as  by  the  myriad  threads  of  the  Liliputians.  All  Louis  Napoleon’s  placemen  were 
insolvent  scapegraces  ;  he  was  too  astute  to  choose  any  others— a  Joint-Stock  Political  Brigand¬ 
age  Society,  whose  shares  were  Government  offices,  and  whose  prospective  dividends  were  to  be 
wealth  and  honours. 


THIS  'WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  AN  EMINENT  ARTIST,  WILL  BE 
COMMENCED  ON  OCTOBER  13,  IN 


THE  GRAPHIC, 

AND  CONTINUED  WEEKLY  TILL  ITS  COMPLETION. 


100  STRAND,  LONDON. 


No.  IX.,  OCTOBER  1877,  price  6s. 

rriIE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Contents  : 

1.  Dean  Mansel  as  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

2.  The  Colonial  Church. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Canons  of  1603. 

4.  Romance  of  Modern  Scepticism. 

5.  John  Wyclif  at  Oxford. 

6.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  its  Critics. 

7.  Through  Nature  to  Chri-i  ;  or  the  Ascent  of  Worship  through  Illusion  to  the  Truth. 

8.  On  the  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

9.  Confession  in  the  Church  <*f  England  Historically  and  Legally  Considered. 

10.  The  Place  of  Confession  in  the  Church’s  System. 

Short  Notices. 

SPOTTISWOOPE  &  Co..  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  OCTOBER. 

1.  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  Lord  Blachford. 

2.  TIIE  COLOUR  SENSE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

3.  THE  MURDER  OF  THOMAS  BECKET.  By  J.  A.  Fuoude. 

4.  COSMIC  EMOTION.  By  Professor  Clifford. 

5.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  SUNBEAM.  Part  III.  By  T.  BRASSEr.  M.P. 

6.  RESTORATION  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION.  By  Professor  Colvin. 

7.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS,  AND  HOW  THEY  MAY  BE  MAINTAINED 

FOR  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  MANKIND.  By  Viscount  Stratford  dk 
Redcliffe. 

8.  ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH’S  POEMS.  By  F.  W.  n.  Myers. 

9.  A  MODERN  SYMPOSIUM.  Lord  Selborne,  Rev.  Canon  Barry,  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg, 

Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  Subject :  “  The 
Soul  aud  Future  Lile." 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  2s.  Gd. 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 

For  OCTOBER. 

Contents : 

COUNT  GIACOMO  LEOPARDI.  By  Helen  Zimmkrn. 

LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  CHIEF  JUSTICES  SINCE  LORD  CAMPBELL. 
By  Rev.  F.  Arnold. 

MISERICORD  I A  :  a  Story.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  AND  SOME  OTHER  SCOTCH  IMPROVERS.  By 

Henry  Evershed. 

GIOTTO.  By  Julia  Cartwright. 

RAILWAY  REFORM.  By  Joseph  Pahsloe. 

THE  CURE’S  HOUSEKEEPER:  a  Tale.  By  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope. 


LONDON:  WARD,  LOCK,  &  TYLER,  WARWICK  HOUSE. 
DORSET  BUILDINGS,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


A  N  INDIAN  HOSPITAL  ;  The  CHESTER  PULPIT.— See 

THE  BUILDER  of  this  week  for  Views;  St.  James’s  Street— Park  Gateways— The 
Model  Bye-Laws— The  National  Opera-House— The  Taste  for  Art  Furniture- Progress  of  the 
Health  Question— House  Accommodation  and  Water  Supply— Fairford  Windows,  &c.  4d. ;  by 
post,  4jd _ 46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 
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October  6,  1877.] 


The  Saturday  Heview. 


'THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCC.  will  be 

published  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  17th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday  Next, 
October  10th. 

London,  Longmans  &l  Co.  30  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

insertion  in  the  Forthcoming:  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  by  the  8th  and  BILLS  by  the  10th  October. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

*p>  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  OCTOBER  1877. 

No.  DCCXLIV.  2a.  6d. 

Contents : 

PAULINE.  Conclusion. 

THE  IRONY  OF  LIFE. 

THE  HELENA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  IV. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  KHEDIVE’S  EGYPT,  AND  OUR  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 

THE  NEW  ARMY  WARRANT. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  V. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  ART  JOURNAL 

For  OCTOBER  (2s.  Gd.) contains  the  following 
Line  Engravings  : 

1.  ON  THE  HILLSIDE,  after  W.  Holman  Hunt. 

2.  SANCHO  PANZA,  after  Sir  E.  LANDSEER,  R.A. 

3.  ELAINE,  after  F.  J.  Williamson. 

Literary  Contents :  Norway.  Chapter  9.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  F.S.  A.  Illustrated  ;  The  Art 
of  Dressing  and  of  being  Dressed.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.  A.  ;  Ancient  Ins'-  Art 
By  L.  Jewitt,  F.S. A.  Illustrated;  Furnishing  "A  Perfect  House.”  Iiy  Edwin  Goady  ; 
Art  Saks  of  the  Season;  Old  Nankin  Blue.  Parti.  By  E.  B.  Shuldhum,  M.D.,  M.A.  ; 
Colorado.  Chapter  I.  Illustrated;  Paris  International  Exhibition  of  187*  ;  The  Works  of 
James  M.  nart.  Illustrated  ;  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Obituary,  Reviews,  &c. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  IVY  LANE.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


^  ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC,  for  1878,  row  ready. — Year  of  War 

“  and  Discord— Voice  of  the  Stars—  Weather  Predictions,  &c.  Zadkiel  foretold  the  War 
in  Turkey— the  Cattle  Plague— the  Excitement  in  Paris,  &c.  Price  6d. 

London  :  J.  G.  BERGER.  And  all  Booksellers. 


NOTICE.— THE  FIRST  and  SECOND  EDITIONS  (3,500  COPIES)  of  Captain 
FRED  BURNABY'S  NEW  WORK  having  been  exhausted,  a  THIRD  EDITION 
is  being  rapidly  prepared,  and  will  be  ready  shortly. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR. 

By  Captain  FRED  BURNABY. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  3  Maps,  cloth  extra,  38s. 

(Third  Edition  now  nt  press.) 


NEW  NOVELS. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  CHILDREN.  By  Dutton 

Cook.  3  vols. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  Harrietts 

Bowra.  3  vols. 

FOR  THIS  CAUSE;  a  Novel.  By  Robert 

Thynne.  3  vols. 


LONDON :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR.  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor— J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D., 

Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  ofLlandalt 
Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 

ST.  MARK, 

With  Rotes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D. 

Ilead-Master  of  King’s  College  School.  London. 

EDITED  FOR  THE  SYNDICS  OF  ThE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


IHNE’S  ROMAN  HISTORY,  NEW  YOL. 

On  Fridav,  the  12th  instant,  Von.  III.  in  8vo.  price  15s. 

nPHE  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne. 

English  Edition,  revised  and  translated  by  the  Author. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


FOR  CANDIDATES  FOR  EXAMINATION  IN  MECHANICS. 

New  Edition,  in  small  Svo.  with  124  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  6d. 

T  ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS,  Introductory 

-A  J  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Science.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of 
Candidates  for  the  London  Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific  1st  M.B.  and  other 
Examinations.  By  Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc.  B.A.  Life-Governor  of  Univ.  Coll. 
London. 


“  The  style  is  lucid,  the  solved  exercises 

carefully  chosen,  the  work  compact . 

What  we  consider  to  be  higher  praise,  is  that 
we  believe  it  to  contain  nothing  that  the 


student  will  have  to  unlearn  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  his  career.  We  can  recommend  it 
as  a  trustworthy  introduction  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  text  books.”— Nature. 


London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


3  vols.  demy  8vo.  31s.  6(1. 

THE  RHETORIC  OF  ARISTOTLE, 

With,  a  Commentary 

By  the  late  EDWARD  MEREDITH  COPE,  M.A. 

Formerly  Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED  FOR  THE  SYNDICS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 

By  JOHN  EDWIN  SANDYS,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


LONDON:  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


Svo.  Id. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  REAL 

PRESENCE.  By  the  Earl  of  Redesdale. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  KALISCH. 

Now  ready,  in  Svo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

P>IBLE  STUDIES,  Part  I.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam 

*  (Numbers,  XXII.  to  XXIV.)  :  or,  The  Hebrew  and  the  Heathen.  By  M.  M. 
Kaltsch,  M.A.  Ph.i).  Author  of  “  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  New  Translation.” 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  160  pp..  Is.  6d. 

TTLEMENTS  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY  and  PHYSICAL  GEO- 

1 *  GRAPH Y.  With  Express  Reference  to  the  Instructions  recently  issued  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.  F.R.G.S.,  Author  ot  “Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,”  ”  Elements  of  Modern  Geography,”  “Intermediate  Geography,”  &c. 

Teachers  will  be  supplied  with  a  Specimen  Copy  of  this  Book,  at  hall-price,  by  post,  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London ; 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  Seventh  Thousand, 

crown  8vo.  688  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  Fortieth  Thousand, 

crown  8vo.  3s. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Fourth  Edition, 

crown  8vo.  2s. 

OUTLINES  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  100th  Thousand, 

18mo.  Is. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  GEOGRAPHY.  Fifty-eighth  Thousand,  4d. ; 

cloth,  6d. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 

Will  be  ready  on  October  8, 1877,  imperial  8vo.  cloth  boards,  30s. 

'THE  REVISED  EDITION  of  the  STATUTES,  Vol.  XIII. 

-*■  20  Viet,  to  24  &  25  Viet.  A. D.  1*57  to  1861.  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Statute 

Law  Committee ,  and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

Eyre  Si  SPOTTISWOODE,  Her  Majesty’s  Printers,  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  And  all  Booksellers. 


4  vols.  8vo.  50s. 

OTIELLEY  (PERCY  BYSSHE).-  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Edited  by  Harry  Buxton  Formas.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Portrait  of  Shelley,  and 
full-page  Etchings  ol  the  House  at  Great  Marlow.  Beatrice  Cenci,  Field  Place,  and  the  Burial 
Ground  at  Rome.  Also  some  tine  Facsimiles. 

OLD  PLAYS:  a  Select  Collection  of.  Founded  on  Dodsley’s 

Collection.  Containing  Eighty  Plays,  not  to  he  found  in  any  Collected  Editions,  but 
only  in  the  Original.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  C.  IIazlitt,  Esq.  16  vols.  crown  Svo. 
published  at  £7  17s.  6d. ;  or  large  paper,  £15  15s. 

ARNOLDS  (Dr.  THOMAS,  of  Rugby)  SERMONS.  3  vols. 

12 mo.  (Uniform  with  F.  W.  Robertson’s,  of  Brighton),  10s.  6d. 

Reeves  &  Turner,  196  Strand,  London. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Kexshaw,  356  Strand. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Demy  Svo.  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.  18s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  and  GEMS.  By 

Edwin  W.  Streeter.  An  exhaustive  and  practical  Work  for  the  Merchant, 
Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats  upon  every  description  of  Precious 
Stone,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and  Uses  for  Ornament,  together 
with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or  Rough  State. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. ; 

Or  of  the  Author,  18  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  BRAMSTON. 

t 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  price  10s.  6d. 

;  or,  Spells  and  Counter  Spells.  By  Miss  Brajiston, 

Author  of  44  The  Panelled  nouse,”  44  Country  Maidens,”  &c.  & c. 

Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  London  and  Belfast. 

CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

Now  printing,  180  pp.  demy  8vo.  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President  of  the  Congress. 

l\/r ACKESON’S  CHURCH  CONGRESS  HANDBOOK,  and 

Churchman’s  Guide  to  London  and  its  Suburbs  ;  giving  full  Biographical  Sketches  of 
the  chief  Readers  and  Speakers  at  the  Croydon  Congress  ;  Chapters  mi  the  London  Churches 
famous  for  Architecture,  Music,  Ritual,  and  Preaching  ;  Congress  Echoes  from  1861  to  1*77; 
Congr.ess  Preachers  and  their  Texts  ;  u  Chapter  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Firms  of  London  ;  from 
East  to  West  among  the  Publishers  ;  Programme  of  the  Congress  ;  Services  for  the  Congress 
Week  ;  London  Institutions,  Exhibitions,  Societies,  Railways  and  Omnibuses,  and  other 
uselul  matter. 

Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  &  Rivington,  188  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ; 

W.  II.  SMITH’S  Bookstalls.  And  all  Buoksellers. 


Twelfth  Year  of  issue.  Is.  6d.  ;  post  free,  Is.  8}d. 

yr ACKESON’S  GUIDE  to  the  CHURCHES  of  LONDON 

and  its  SUBURBS  ;  their  Situation— Clergy— Organists— Choirmasters— Hours  of 
Service— Hymnal— Music— Architecture— Accommodation.  &c.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  St.  Albans,  and 
Rochester,  and  published  with  their  Lordships’  sanction. 

•*  Visitors  to  London  will  find  the  4  Guide’  a  very  useful  companion. "—Guardian. 
Metzler  &  Co., 37  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. :  Parker,  377 Strand;  Mozlry&  Smith, 
6  Paternoster  Row  ;  W.H.  SMITH  &  SON’S  Railway  Malls.  And  of  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  6d. ;  post  free,6Jd- 

TMMORTALITY :  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral, 

Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877.  betore  the  British  Medical  Association.  By 
James  Fraser,  D.D  ,  Bishop  of  Manchester.  Published  by  request  and  sold  by 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  and  J.  E.  Cornish,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

T>  EVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

^  ,  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  ‘‘Medical  Circular.” 

4  4  4  Detector  4  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  4  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— I'uUlic  Opinion. 

London  :  Bailli&RE  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


A  BLUE  STOCK  I XG.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit 
Her  ?  ”  Ac.  Crown  Svo. 


NOTICE. — A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON!  By  the  Author  of  “Jennie  of  the 

Prince’s/’  ■will  be  ready  on  Monday  next. 


NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  the  Author  of 

4‘  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It,”  is  ready  to-day. 

“‘Under  a  Charm’  is  a  book  of  winch  two  notable  things  may  be  said:  it  is.  in  the  first 
place  the  best  German  novel  we  have  read  fur  some  years  and,  in  the  second,  one  of  the  best 
translations  from  the  German  we  have  ever  read  ."—Academy. 

“  Novel  readers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translator  of  this  fascinating  story.  The 
translation  is  so  well  done  that  one  would  never  suspect  the  book  to  be  other  than  of  English 
•rigin.  and  t lie  narrative  is  so  absorbing  that  few  who  take  up  the  book  will  lay  it  down  with¬ 
out  finishing  it." — Spectator. 


THE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  The  novel  is  to  be  recommended  as  doubly  worth  reading,  for  its  pictures  of  Irish  manners 
ore  as  entertaining  as  the  story  itself.” — Saturday  Review. 


AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven.  Author  of  “  A  Sister's  Story,”  &c.  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 


10  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  October  6,  1877. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.— IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GALLENGA. 

TWO  YEARS  of  the  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  A.  Gallenga  (o*  the  “Times”),  Author  of  ‘‘Italy  Revisited,”  “  Country 
Life  in  Piedmont,”  *•  The  Invasion  of  Denmark,”  &ic.  2  vola.  Svo.  28s. 

The  TIMES  says  :  “  A  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  Turkish 
System  was  never  penne  1 ;  and  Mr.  Freenn  i  an  l  Mr.  Gladstone  must  rejoice  when 
they  peruse  page  after  page  which,  to  use  a  f  imili  .r  ex  pres -.ion,  does  not  leave  on 

the  Turks  ‘  the  face  of  a  dog.’ . But  Mr.  G  il  enga  did  not  visit  Constantinople 

to  quarrel,  but  to  observe  the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  as  it  passed 
fr  nn  diplomatic  rem  m -trances  to  provincial  outbreaks,  to  Bulgarian  atrocities  to 
the  Servi  ni  war.  to  the  Armistice,  to  the  Conference,  to  renewed  Protoc  Is.  and  at 

last  to  this  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey . Extr  lordinary  opportunities 

fell  into  Mr.  Gallenga’s  way,  and  in  these  very  interesting  volumes  he  has  availed 
;  himself  of  the  n  t  >  the  full.” 

The  OBSERVER  says:  “The  great  merit  of  these  two  interesting  volumes  is 
that  they  present  the  grave  considered  judgment  of  an  intelligent,  thoughtful 

observer  nil  the  internal  condition  of  Turkey . For  any  one  who  would  really 

know  the  so  rial  forces  now  at  work  within  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  who  would 
aspire  to  make  any  inte  ligent  f  recast  as  to  its  future  fate,  these  volumes  are 

invaluab  e  guides . The  hook  is  at  once  fascinating  and  atnus  ng,  and  in  many 

ways  the  best  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Question.” 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says  :  “  Mr.  GMIenga’s  remiuis' ences  of  the  East  are 
both  agree  ible  and  instructive.  Notwithstanding  his  lomr  practice  as  an  EugiLh 
writer,  it  is  surprising  that  a  toreigner  should  have  acquired  the  c  mnmnd  of  style 
and  literary  skill  which  are  displayed  in  his  present  work  as  in  many  former  pub¬ 
lications.” 

The  GRAPHIC  says  :  “  Mr.  Gallenga’s  letters  are  most  interesting  in  every  way 
—  bright  with  the  genuine  freshness  of  a  correspu  dent  who  finds  himself  on  (to 
him>  new  ground,  and  enj  >\s  as  much  as  any  of  his  readers  a  moonlight  ride  round 
Stamboul,  a  visit  to  the  fields  of  Troy,  a  sight  of  the  Sultan  opening  his  Parlia¬ 
ment;  valuable  for  desc iptions,  by  a  trained  •  bcerver.  of  scenes  and  institutions 
which  fell  beneath  his  eye,  and  speculations  by  a  well-informed  politician,  on  the 
scruples  and  suspicions  which  have  ended  in  keeping  Europe  imp  >tent  while  Russia 

and  Turkey  are  cl '.sing  hand  to  hand . Two  volumes,  altogether,  which  bid 

fair  to  acquire  permanent  value  as  graphic  records  taken  on  the  spot  of  some  of  the 
most  dram  at  c  incid  nts  in  history.” 

The  ACADEMY  says:  “  Mr.  Gallenga  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  present  war,  beginning  from  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina.  As  he  resided  at  Constantinople  during  the  wh  le 
of  this  period,  and  had  special  facilities  for  obtaining  information  as  the  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  ‘  Times’  newspaper,  his  narrative  is  of  great  value.  He  went 
there  with  an  unprejnd  ced  mind,  having,  in  fact,  given  but  little  attention  to  the 
subject  until  that  time . Mr.  Gallenga  also  initia  es  us  into  most  of  the  ques¬ 

tions  relating  to  Turkey,  on  which  the  render  desires  an  unbiased  opini  n — the 
good  and  bad  of  the  character  of  the  Turks  thenise  ves.  their  finances,  their  reforms, 
their  relation  to  the  r  bjeet  races,  and  the  principal  influences  that  are  at  work 
among  them .......  But  the  interest  of  his  narrative  culminates  in  that  group  of 

events  which  are  exciting  enough  for  any  work  of  fiction.” 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 


POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

JOYCE.  By  Paulina  Bidduluii.  1  vol. 

price  10s.  6d. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARR  AN.  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 
PIIILLIPSON  &  COLDER,  CHESTER. 


TNT  OTIC  IE- 


AG  A I  N  ST  HER  WILL.  By  Annie  L.  Walker, 

Author  of  “  A  Canadian  Heroine.”  3  voR  31s.  fid. 

“  Altogether  ‘Against  Her  Will’  is  a  clever,  wholesome  novel,  which  wc  can  recommend 
without  reservation." — Spectator. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  deserving  of  praise,  and  very  little  to  fiuil  fault  with . 

‘Against  Her  Will  ’  is  a  imvel  of  sterling  merit.”— Scotsnum. 

TRUE  WOMEN.  By  Katharine  Stuart. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  This  novel  is  strong  where  so  many  are  weak . We  know  of  no  hook  in  which  the  aft 

of  courtship  is  mule  so  pretty  and  poetical,  or  iu  which  the  tenderest  sentiment  is  so  absolutely 
free  from  mawkishness."— Standard. 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

BLUE  ROSES 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery,  2  vols.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  12s. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
IIenky  S.  King  &  Co.).  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  ROYAL  LIBRARY. 

I 

Royal  8vo.  cloth,  each  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  TITE  GREAT, 

Comprehending  a  Complete  History  of  the  Silesian 
Campaigns  and  the  Seven  Years’  War. 

By  FRANCIS  KUGLER. 

Illustrated  with  500  Original  Designs  by  Adolph  Menzel. 

II 

DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA. 

With  60  Page-Plates,  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A., 

Tony  Joliannot,  and  others. 

Ill  AND  IV 
2  vols.  each  7s.  6d. 

HEADS  OF  THE  PEOPLE; 

Or,  Portraits  of  the  English. 

Drawn  by  Kenny  Meadows,  with  Original  Essays  by  Douglas  Jerrold,  IV.  M. 
Thackeray,  Laman  Blanchard,  Samuel  Lover,  Leman  Rede,  Leigh  Hunt, 

Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  William  Howitt,  and  others! 

Other  Volumes  are  in  course  of  preparation. 


THE  RECTOR  of  OXBURY  :  a  Novel.  By 

James  B.  Bayxard.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  This  is  a  very  good  novel,  written  throughout  in  a  generous  cathoEc  spirit . The  book 

is  full  of  kindly  humour,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers. "—Standard. 

“  No  doubt  the  real  hero  of  this  history  is  not  the  Rector,  but  the  Dissenting  minister,  whose 

Bufferings  at  the  hand  of  his  congregation  are  so  graphically  demoted . The  change  which 

comes  over  poor  Ph  lip  Hoi. and’s  feelings . is  drawn  with  considerable  power  und  dra¬ 

matic  skill.”— Jo/m  Bull. 

"  The  author  has  evidently  a  moat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Dissenting  body,  and  a 

thorough  knowledge  of  all  their  quirks  and  oddities . The  three  Church  clergymen— the 

viear  of  St.  Jude’s,  Mr.  Maxforth,  and  Mr.  Deane-are  all  good  sketches." — Morning  Bust. 

'*  The  constraints . of  Nonconformity  are  described  with  point  and  cleverness." 

World. 

“  There  is  much  matter  in  it  that  will  prove  interesting  to  many  who  care  to  look  into  the 
realities  of  daily  life,  its  pains  and  trials . Mr.  Baynard  presents  us  with  avivid  picture.” 

Queen. 

“  An  interesting  novel,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  very  praiseworthy." 

Scotsmen*. 

“  These  volumes  are  very  readable,  and  there  is  much  in  them  both  to  amuse  and  instruct.” 

National  Church. 

“  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Raynard  writes  in  an  unkindly  spirit.”— Literary  World. 

“  It  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Church  defence." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“  For  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  it  has  attractions  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  writer 
is  evidently  master  of  the  realities  which,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  he  so  effectively  pourtrays  in 
these  volumes."— Coventry  Standard. 

“  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  ‘  Rector  of  Oxbury  ’  to  our  Nonconformist  friends." 

South  Durham  IBraUf. 

“  This  book  is  readable,  and  the  author's  style  is  good.  It  has  considerable  interest  as  a 
testimony  against  Dssent  in  its  social  aspects;  und  a  revelation  of  the  interior  life  of  certain 
sects,  whose  ministers  are  thcr  t-ervants  in  a  servile  and  irritating  sense,  unsuspected  by  the 
world  outside  these  communities."— Spectator. 

**  The  picture  we  have  in  these  volumes  . will  come  upon  most  readers  altogether  as  a 

startling  revelation  of  certain  aspects  of  Voluntaryism." — Graphic. 

A  VERY  OLD  QUESTION:  a  Novel.  By 

T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  Author  of  “  Under  Piessure,”  &c.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  For  'tis  a  question  left  U9  yet  to  prove. 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love.”— Hamlet. 


THE  SIEGE  of  VIENNA  :  a  Novel.  By 

Caroline  Pichler.  (From  the  German.)  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


THE  TRUST  :  an  Autobiography. 

Le  Peur.  3  vols.  318.  fid. 


By  Jean 

[  This  day. 


THE  HOUSE  of  CLARISFORD  :  a  Prophecy. 

By  Frederick  Woodman.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd.  [Next  week. 

“  Thrice  lost  and  thrice  banned. 

When  the  younger  fell  by  the  elder’s  hand 
Clarisford’s  line  will  be  warjied  and  crust. 

Till  Clarisford’s  heir  is  lost,  lost,  lost." 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LHDGATE. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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ST  A  N  r>  A  R  D  WO  KK  S 

PUBLISHED  BY 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ROME.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Period  of  its  Decline.  By  Professor  THEODOB  MOMMSEN.  Translated  (with  the  Author’s  sanction,  and  Additions)  by  Professor  DICKSON. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  SCHMITZ.  The  Popular  Edition.  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  £2  6s.  6d.  Or  sold  separately,  Yols.  1.  and  II.,  21s. ; 
Vol.  III.,  10  .  6d. ;  Vol.  IV.,  with  Index,  16s.  The  Index  (crown  8vo.  size)  separately,  8s.  Gd. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  4  vols.  demy  8vo.  £.j  15s.  These  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately.  The  Index  (8vo.  size)  separately,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  From  the  Earliest  Time  down  to 

337  b.c.  From  the  German  of  Professor  ERNST  CURTIUS,  by  A.  \V.  WARD,  M.A.  5  vols.  demy  8vo.  £4  4s.  Separately,  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
each  15s.;  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  with  Index,  each  18s. 

THE  FIFTEEN7  DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD:  from 

Marathon  to  Waterloo.  By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  with  Plans,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

Also,  a  LIBRARY  EDITION,  8vo.  with  Plans,  10s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  TURKS.  From  the  Begin- 

n 

ning  of  their  Empire  to  the  Present  Time.  1250 — 1876.  By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Fourth  and  revised  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the  ENGLISH 

CONSTITUTION  :  a  Popular  Account  of  the  Primary  Principles,  the  Formation  and  Development  of  the  English  Constitution,  avoiding  all 
Party  Politics.  By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Twelfth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON.  With  Selections 

from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  Demv  8vo.  with  3  Portraits  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  by  Lord  DALLING  and  BUl.WER, 
price  30s. ;  Vol.  III.,  edited  by  the  Hon.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P.,  15s. ;  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  by  the  Hon.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  M.P.,  80s. 

MEMOIR  of  EARL  SPENCER  (Lord  Althorp).  By  the  late 

Sir  DENIS  LE  MARCHANT,  Bart.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

HISTORICAL  CHARACTERS:  Talleyrand,  Mackintosh,  Cobbett, 

Canning,  Peel.  Iiy  the  late  Lord  DALLING  and  BULWER,  G.C.B.  Fifth  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LIVES  of  the  ARCLIBISHOPS  of  CANTERBURY ;  from 

St.  Augustine  to  Juxon.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  WALTER  FARQUI1AR  HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  12  vols.  demy  8vo.  £9  5s. 
Sold  separately  at  15s.  each  vol. ;  the  12th  Vol.  21s. 

THE  FRENCH  HUMOURISTS,  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Nine- 

tcenth  Century.  By  WALTER  BESANT,  M.A.,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry,”  &c.  8vo.  15s. 

•'  An  exceedingly  witty  and  interesting  book.” — Vanity  Fair.  I  sparki  ng,  and  pellucid,  from  the  first  sentence  to  the  last,  and  they  are  as  lull  of 

“  The  author  s  pages  never  flag.  Narrative,  verse,  and  criticism  flow  on,  bright,  |  information  as  they  are  of  wit.” — Guardian. 

TIIE  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  From  the  French  of 

INI.  GUIZOT,  by  ANDREW  SCOBLE.  Crown  8vo.  with  4  Portraits,  6s. 

“  M.  Guizot  has  unravelled  Cromwell's  character  with  singular  skill.  No  one,  in  I  “  M.  Guizot  has  given  us  an  admirable  narrative,  far  more  candid  than  any  from 
our  opinion,  has  drawn  bis  portrait  with  equal  truth.” — Quarterly  Review.  |  an  English  pen.”—  Times. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.  From  the  French  of 

M.  MIGNET,  by  ANDREW  SCOBLE.  Crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  6s. 

“  The  standard  authority  on  the  subject.” — Daily  News. 

THE  HEAVENS  :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  of  Popular  Astronomy. 

By  AMEDf.K  GUILLEMIN.  Edited  by  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.R.A.S.  An  entirely  New  and  revised  Edition,  embodying  all  the  latest 
Discoveries  in  Astronomical  Science.  Demy  8vo.  with  nearly  200  Illustrations,  Pis. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  ART :  Gainsborough,  Morland,  Wheatley, 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Stothard,  Flnxmnn,  Girtin,  Crome,  Cotman,  Turner  (in  “  Liber  Studiorum  ”),  Peter  de  Wint,  George  Mason,  Frederic- 
Walker.  By  FREDERICK  WEDMOIiE.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

THE  CHURCH  and  its  ORDINANCES:  Sermons  by  the  late 

WALTER  FARQUIIAR  HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WALTER  HOOK,  Rector  of  Porlock.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  21s. 

MEMORI A LS  of  the  SOUTH  SAXON  SEE  and  CATHEDRAL 

of  CHICHESTER,  from  Ori  inal  Sources.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  with  Plan  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Seven  Illustrations,  21s. 

CHRISTIANITY  and  IS  I  AM;  or,  the  Bible  and  the  Koran. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  in  Chichester  Cathedral  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  Prebendary  of  Chichester.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE, for  OCTOBER. 

No.  DCCXLIV.  2s.  Gd. 

Contents : 

PAULINE.  Conclusion. 

THE  IRONY  OF  LIFE. 

THE  HELENA  OF  EURIPIDES. 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  IY. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  EAST. 

THE  KHEDIVE’S  EGYPT,  AND  OUR  ROUTE  TO  INDIA. 
THE  NEW  ARMY  WARRANT. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  Y. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 

A  MODERN  MINISTER.  Vol.  I.  large  Svo. 

with  Illustrations,  cloth,  8s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MR.  SMITH.” 

PAULINE.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 

“Mr.  Smith  :  a  Part  of  his  Life.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  17s. 

Also,  a  New  Edition,  1  vol.  3s.  6d.  of  “MR.  SMITH:  A  PART 
OF  HIS  LIFE.” 


DITA.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie,  Author 

of  “  Gianetto.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth  Gs.  Gd.  [Atom>  ready. 


FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Vol.  II.  published  this  day,  2s.  Gd. 

VOLTAIRE.  By  Major-General  E.  B.  Hamlet, 

C.B.  The  First  Volume  contains  DANTE,  by  the  Editor,  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  2s.  6d. 


GREAT  CAMPAIGNS  :  a  Succinct  Account 

of  the  Principal  Military  Operations  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe 
from  1796  to  1870.  Edited  from  the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  the  late 
Major  C.  Adams,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  Staff  College. 
By  Captain  C.  Cooper  King.  1  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Maps,  16s. 


THE  BAIRD  LECTURE,  1876. 

THEISM.  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1876. 

By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


ELEMENTS  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMIS- 

TRY  and  GEOLOGY.  By  the  late  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  of 
Durham  ;  and  Charles  A.  Cameron,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  &c.  Tenth  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  the  Present 
Time,  fcp.  Svo.  Gs.  Gd. 


ELEMENTS  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY  and 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  With  Express  Reference  to  the  In¬ 
structions  recently  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  By 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Manual  of 
Modern  Geography,”  “  Elements  of  Modem  Geography,”  &c.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  150,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Is.  6d. 


DANIEL  DERONDA.  By  George  Eliot. 

Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of  “  Middle- 
march,”  7s.  6d.  \_In  a  few  days. 


THE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Author  of  “Confessions  of  a  Thug” 
“Tara:  a  Mahratta  Tale,”  &c.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With’a 
Preface  by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  [in  October. 


THE  MOOR  and  the  LOCH.  By  John 

Colquhoun.  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

[In  October. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON 


13  Great  Marlborough  Stkeht. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Gecrgiaxa  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  G.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

“  These  stories  are  pleasantly  written  and  evince  a  pood  deal  of  skill  in  conception  and 
delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident  and  fresh,  lively  dialogue."— Morning  Post. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

"  This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its  strength  and 
vigour.  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement."— Morning  Post. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  G-lencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Dulfus  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  with  sound  rules  of  art.” 

Times. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “Her  Plighted  Troth,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.”— Morning  Post. 

W1NSTOWE.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  3  vols. 

“  This  story  is  written  with  grace  and  care.”— Times. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS: 

Recollections  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard. 

Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 

Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  EDITION  (THE  TWENTY-SECOND)  OF 

MASON’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

This  Edition  has  been  thoroughly  Revised,  and  contains  some 
important  Simplifications  and  Additions. 

“  I  have  been  trying  my  best  to  induce  schools  generally  to  study  Mr.  Mason’s  Grammars. 

. Their  superiority  over  most  of  the  grammars  in  ordinary  use  is  to  my  mind  most 

striking  and  undeniable.’’— Report  qfE.  H.  R.  Rice- WlGGlN,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 
1877. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

GASC’S  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGES.  With  upwards  of  15,000  New  Words,  Phrases, 
Meanings,  &c.,  hitherto  Unpublished.  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  (formerly  2  vols.  25s.) 


ON  the  ACTION  of  EXAMINATIONS  con- 

sidered  as  a  MEANS  of  SELECTION.  By  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  “  THE  GOSPELS,”  VOL.  II.  AND 
“  THE  EPISTLES,”  VOL.  II. 

COMMENTARIES  on  the  GOSPELS,  and 

EPISTLES  for  the  SUNDAYS,  and  other  HOLY  DAY^  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
YEAR,  and  on  the  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  and  Modern  Commentators.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Denton,  M. A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  Cripplegate.  7  vols.,  6  at  18s.  and  1  at  14s. 

These  Commentaries  originated  in  Notes  collected  by  the  Compiler  to  nid 
in  the  composition  of  expository  sermons.  They  are  derived  from  all  avail¬ 
able  sources,  and  especially  from  the  wide  but  little  known  field  of  the  >1  gical 
comment  found  in  the  “Schoolmen”  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  notice  of  all  young  Clergymen,  who  frequently,  while  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  are  called  upon  to  preach  to  educated  and  intelligent  congregations. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  OF  THE  ABRIDGED  EDITION. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS.  A  New  Translation, 

with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Pekowne,  D.D.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Llandatf  and  Hulsean 
Profe-sor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I.j  Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d.  (in  the  press).  Vol.  II.,  16s. 


GERON  :  the  Old  Man  in  Search  of  Paradise. 

A  Posthumous  Work  by  John  Lavicount  Anderdon,  Author  of  “  The  Life 
of  Bishop  Ken  by  a  Layman,”  “  The  Messiah,”  &c.  With  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  George  Wiliaams,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Ring- 
wood,  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


A  COSTLESS  CHOIR  of  “VOLUNTEERS,” 

and  HOW  it  was  MADE  and  KEPT.  Royal  16mo.  Is.  6d. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YURK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 
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MR.  B.  L.  FARJEON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

MESSRS.  TINSLEY  BROTHERS  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  B.  L.  Earjeon, 

Author  of  “  Blade-o’- Grass,”  “  Bread-aml-Cheese  and  Kisses,”  “  Shadows  on  the  Snow,”  &c.,  will  again  write  the  story  for 

THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  “TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE.” 

The  title  of  Mr.  B.  L.  FARJEON’S  NEW  STORY  will  shortly  be  announced. 


Now  ready,  price  Is.,  the  OCTOBER  Number  of 

TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE.  Entirely  devoted  to  Light  and  Entertaining  Literature,  eminently 

suited  for  Family  Readiug.  °  '  ^ 


The  wearied  man  of  business  and  the  tired  student  can  take  up  “  Tinsley’s”  and  find  genuine  recreation. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  2Ss. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN  ;  being  Memoirs  of  some  of 

the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Century.  By  E.  OWEN  BLACKBURN,  Author  of  “  A  Woman  Scorned,” 

Contains : 


EARLY  IRISH  PERIOD. 
Introductory  Chapter. 
Queen  Mach  a. 

Queen  Meavc. 

Saint.  Brigit. 
Dearbforguill. 

Eva,  Princess  of  Leinster. 


MEDIEVAL  PERIODS. 

Margaret  O’Carroll. 

The  old  Countess  of  Desmond. 
The  Fair  Geraldine. 

Grainne  O’Maily. 

Let  bice,  Baroness  Ophaly. 

La  Belle  Hamilton. 


FAMOUS  ACTRESSES. 
Margaret  Woffington. 

George  Anne  Bellamy. 

“  Perdita”  (Mrs.  Robinson). 
Kitt.\  Clive. 

D  >r  Thy  Jordan. 

Elizabeth  Farren. 

Maria  Pope. 

Miss  O'Neil. 

Catharine  Hayes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Lady  Freemason. 

The  Beu util ul  Gunnings. 
The  Ladies  of  Llangollen. 
Laura  Louisa  Conolly. 

Sarah  Curran. 


the  most  noted  Irishwomen  from 

“The  Way  Women  Love,”  &c. 

LITERARY  WOMEN. 

Susanna  Centlivre. 

Honourable  Mrs.  Monk. 

Constantia  Grierson. 

Charlotte  Brooke. 

Mrs.  Mary  Tighe. 

Mary  Boyle  (Countess  of  Warwick). 
Henrietta  Boyle  (Lady  O’Neal). 

Maria  Edgeworth. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans. 

The  Misses  Porter. 

Sydney,  Lady  Morgan. 

Marguerite,  Countess  of  Blessington. 

Eliza  Ryves. 

Helen  Selina,  Countess  of  Duiferin. 

Lady  Sterling-Maxwell. 


Constantinople  to  Poti,  Poti  to  Tiflis,  Tiflis  to  Baku,  &c. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India  rid  Meshed.  Herat,  and  Kandahar. 

By  Hippicsley  COXLIFFIS  MARSH,  Captain  18th  Bengal  Cavalry,  F.K.G.S.  1  vol. 

8vo.  14s. 

“Tin*  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading  ;  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  good  map  assists 
the  understanding  in  perusal  of  the  lively  and  instructive  pages.”— Daily  Ttlojraph. 

“  Wc  accept  with  satisfaction  his  sketches  of  Turkish  life, from  whieli  much  infoimation 
may  be  drawn.” —  Pictorial  World. 

"This  is  an  honest  straightforward  story  of  a  journey  made  by  Captain  Mnrsh  from  Con- 

itantmopie  to  Dadar . They  also  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  Captain  Marsh’s 

jerseve,  ance  and  power  of  observation  ;  the  latter  quality  being  especially  numitested  m  his 
inai  chapter,  m  which  he  treats  of  the  Russian  advunce  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  and 
.he  frontier  policy  that  England  ought  to  pursue.” —  World. 


Off  to  the  War,  On  the  Danube.  Belgrade,  The  Army  of  the  Drina,  Our  Sick 
and  Wounded,  &c. 

SERVICE  in  SERYIA  under  the  RED  CROSS. 

By  Emma  Maria  Pearson  and  Locisa  Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  Authors  of  “  Our 
Adventures  in  the  War  of  1870-71,”  & c.  1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 

“  A  very  interesting  and  useful  work  is  this  by  the  two  ladies  who  have  done  such  admirable 
service  in  close  prox.mity  to  many  a  tield  of  battle;  one  whieli  will  probably  be  read  with 
eagerness,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  instruct  as  well  us  to  entertain.” — Morning  Fast. 

“  We  find  in  the  volume  before  us  a  fund  of  information  which,  at  the  present  time,  cannot 
fail  to  be  either  vuluable  or  interesting,  given  in  a  sound  and  practical  way." — Queen. 

“  Much  that  is  interesting  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  a  judicious  reader.”— At htnoeum. 


THE  SOUL  and  HOW  IT  FOUND  ME  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  Phenomena  connected  with 

the  production  of  “  England  and  Islam.”  By  EDWARD  MAITLAND.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  {Now  ready. 

On  October  24  will  be  published  the  First  Part  of  a  New  Humorous  Monthly  Magazine,  price  6d.,  entitled 

MIRTH.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Byron,  the  popular  Author  of  “  Our  Boys,”  “  Married  in  Haste,” 

“  Cyril’s  Success,”  &c.  Amongst  the  Contributors  to  the  first  number  will  be  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch6,  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  Mr.  Robert  Reece,  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard, 
Mr.  John  Holhngshead,  Mr.  Godfrey  Turner,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh,  Mr.  James  Albery,  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  &c.  Each  Part  of 
MIRTH  will  be  complete  in  itself. 

NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 


NOW  BEADY  AT  EVEBY  LIBKAEY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


THE  CHICKENBOROUGH  CHIT-CHAT  CLUB.  By  Kamouraska.  3  vols. 

“  Characterized  by  a  continuous  and  inexhaustible  spirit  of  merriment,  so  hearty  and  spontaneous  as  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  every  fresh  sally,  even  against  his 
■Will.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  plenty  of  passages  which  show  that  there  is  genuine  fun  in  the  book.” — Athenaeum. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ENGLISH  FEMALE  ARTISTS.” 

CRYING  for  VENGEANCE.  By  Miss  Ellen 

C.  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Queens  of  Song,”  “  Playing  for  Love,”  &c.  3  vol9. 


GWEN  WYNN.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  Author  of  “Lost  Lenore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet,” 

“  Half-Blood,”  “  The  Rifle  Rangers,”  “  The  Maroon,”  &c.  3  vols. 

BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “CRUSHED  BENEATH  niS  IDOL.” 

SPOILED  by  a  WOMAN.  By  A.  C.  Sampson, 

Author  of  “  Crushed  Beneath  his  Idol,”  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  FALL  of  SOMERSET  :  an  Historical  Romance.  By  William  Harrison  Ainsworth, 

Author  of  “  Chetwynd  Calverley,”  “  Old  St.  Paul’s,”  &c.  3  vols. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “COMING  HOME  TO  ROOST.” 

THE  GREAT  GULF  FIXED.  By  Gerald 

Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Old  Cross  Quarry,”  &c.  3  vols. 


BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  SCARLET  SIIAWL.’ 

WORLD’S  END:  a 


Story  in  Three  Books. 


By  Richard  Jefferies.  3  vols. 

“  There  are  an  ingenuity  and  industry  displayed  in  the  marshalling  of  facts  which  almost 
remind  one  of  J  ules  Verne.  There  is  a  fund  of  genuine  entertainment  in  the  novel.” — World. 


‘  A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  power.”— Morning  Post. 
‘  Is  a  most  attractive  story.”— Court  Journal. 


MAY  FAIRFAX.  By  Helen  Mar,  Author  of  “Loyal  and  True,”  &c.  3  vols. 

IN  A  PEW  DAYS  THE  FOLLOWING  NEW  NOVELS  WILL  BE  BEADY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY: 

SIX  YEARS  AGO.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “The  Romance  of  War,”  “Mary  of 

Lorraine,”  “  Aide  de  Camp,”  &c.  2  vols. 

IF.  By  the  Author  of  “  Casque  and  Cowl,”  “  The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  “  Homeless  and  Friend- 

less,”  &c.  2  vols. 


The  following  NFAV  VOLUMES,  with  Full-page  Illustration  and  Vignette,  handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  ore  now  added  to  Messrs.  TINSLEY 
BROTHERS’  SIX-SHILLING  SERIES  of  entertaining  and  Instructive  Books,  a  Catalogue  of  which  can  be  had  on  application  : 


THE  CAPEL  GIRLS.  By  Edward  Garrett, 

Author  of  “  By  Still  Waters,”  “  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,”  &c. 

“  Will  meet  with  extensive  sympathy.  A  religious  spirit  permeates  every  chapter.” 
“Cannot  fail  to  instruct  and  delight.” — Court  Journal.  Athenaeum. 

“I  -  u  hook  with  a  high  moral  t  aching  in  it.” — Irademy. 

“  Mr.  (funett  bus  an  unquestionable  power  of  describing  life,  and  he  never  describes  it  with¬ 
out  haring  some  high  purpose  iu  view.” — spectator. 


FOR  OTHERS’  SAKE;  or,  Ilurree  de  Eon- 

tcuay.  By  Mrs.  George  Tylee,  Author  of  “  Amy’s  Wish,”  Ac. 


HER  MOTHER’S  DARLING.  By  Mrs. 

J.  II.  Riddell,  Author  of ’*  George  Geith,”  “  Too  Much  Alone,”  “City  and  Suburb,” 
&e.  &c. 


NELLIE’S  MEMORIES:  a  Domestic  Story. 

By  Rosa  Noucuette  Carey,  Author  of  “  Wee  Wide,”  “  Barbara  Ucathco’te’s 
Trial,”  &e. 

“  We  can  heartily  recommend  4  Nellie’s  Memories  ’  as  a  pretty  and  original  story  of  English 
domestic  life.”— Standard. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 

EREMA;  or,  MY  FATHER’S  SIN, 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  &c. 

3  vols. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  iESCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  Robert  Browning.  Fcp.  8vo. 


HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Hknki  Van  Laun.  Vol.  III.  (completing  the  Work).  From  the  End  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  End  of  the  Iteigu  of  Louis  Philippe.  Demy 
8vo.  16s. 


HISTORY  of  the  WAR  of  FREDERICK  I. 

AGAINST  the  COMMUNES  of  LOMBARDY.  By  Giovanni  Battista 
Tksta,  of  Trino,  Knig!  t  of  the  Orders  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus  and  of 
the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Delegation  for 
the  Study  of  the  National  History.  A  Translation  from  the  Italian,  revised 
by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo. 


HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND, 

from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  By  Richard  Watson 
Dixon,  Vicar  of  Hay  ton,  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle. 


ANATOMY  for  ARTISTS.  By  John  Marshall, 

F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts ;  late 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  South  Ken¬ 
sington  ;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College.  Illustrated  with  220 
Original  Drawings  on  Wood,  by  J.  S.  Cuthbert ;  Engraved  by  George 
Nicholls  &  Co. 


HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  tiic  Present  Time.  By  Dr.  W.  Lubke.  Professor  at  Heidelberg. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  BUN.sferr.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  with  377 
Illustrations,  42s. 


CONSTANCE  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Prometheus*  Daughter,”  &c. 


NEW  NOVELS,  NEARLY  READY. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  HOLME  LEE. 

STRAIGHTFORWARD.  By  Holme  Lee, 

Author  of  “  Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter,”  “  Kathie  Brande,”  Ac.  &c.  3  vols. 


ANGUS  GRAY.  Bv  E.  S.  Maine,  Author  of 

“  Among  Strangers,”  “  Scarsciil  Rocks,”  &c.  &c.  3  vols. 


A  DOUCE  LASS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  “  A  Garden  of  Women,”  &c.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

BY  LOVE  and  LAW  :  the  Story  of  an 

Honourable  Woman.  A  Narrative.  By  Lizzie  Aldridge.  3  vols.  post  8 vo. 


A  CHAPERON’S  CARES.  By  Mary  Catherine 

Jackson,  Author  of  “  Word  Sketches  in  the  4  Sweet  South.*  ”  2  vols.  post 

8v#. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

OF 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that  they  have  in  preparation  a  NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  of  Mr.  THACKERAY’S 
WORKS,  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  at 
3s.  6d.  a  Volume.  They  believe  that,  as  no  Illustrated 
Edition  of  tills  great  Novelist’s  Works  at  present 
exists  save  that  entitled  “  The  Library  Edition,’’  in 
22  vols.,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  Cheaper 
Issue  of  convenient  size  will  be  generally  welcomed. 

This  New  Issue  will  he  Illustrated  by  nearly  all  the 
small  Woodcut  Illustrations  ;  and  for  those  volumes 
which  have  not  hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  such 
embellishment,  New  Illustrations  will  be  supplied 
by  Eminent  Artists. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 

CONSISTING  OP 

VANITY  FAIR,  Volume  I. 

will  he  published  on  DECEMBER  1  ;  and  a  New 
Volume  on  the  First  of  each  succeeding  Month,  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  Series. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXIV.,  Is. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

OCTOBER.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksce. 

Contents : 

FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Tl'iistmtion.  Chnpter  4.  Wishing  Well  and 
III.  Chapter  5.  Why  not  Lottie?  Chapter  6.  Her  Name.  Chapter  7.  Jaei, 
or  Judith,  or  Charlotte  Corday.  Chapter  8.  “Perhaps  I’m  letting  Secrets 
out.” 

TIIE  MOONS  OF  MARS. 

A  SWISS  BATII  IN  TIIE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

LOCH  CARRON,  WESTERN  HIGHLANDS. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XVI — Massinger. 

CARVING  A  COCOA-NUT. 

EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

THE  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON. 

EREMA  ;  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  LI.  Life  Sinister. 
Chapter  52.  For  Life,  Death.  Chapter  53.  Bruntsea  Deiiant. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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FRANCE. 

THE  eve  of  the  great  battle  has  come,  and  to-morrow  all 
France  will  be  voting  for  or  against  the  restoration  of 
the  Empire.  As  the  decisive  moment  approaches  the  real 
nature  of  the  issue  becomes  more  and  more  clear.  The 
Duke  of  Bkoglie  has  just  given  bis  account  of  the  struggle, 
and  be  says  that  the  contest  is  between  Conservatism  and 
Radicalism — between  the  Marshal  and  M.  Gambetta. 
This  is  a  very  lame  and  one-sided  way  of  stating  the  case, 
but  it  describes  very  accurately  the  mode  in  which  the 
better  portion  of  the  large  party  which  supports  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ministry  view  their  own  acts  and  motives.  French 
society  has  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  struggle  that 
has  now  been  going  on  for  five  months.  It  is  not  only 
that  passions  have  been  excited,  that  interference 
has  passed  into  tyranny,  and  that  tyranny  has  awakened 
a  burning  resentment,  but  the  whole  nation  has 
been  led  to  feel  that  two  entirely  different  views  of 
life  and  duty,  of  the  interests  of  France,  and  of  the 
bases  of  French  society,  exist  and  are  now  brought  into 
open  antagonism.  Among  the  supporters  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  are  many  persons  with  strong  convictions  and  strong 
feelings,  and  they  are  deeply  convinced  that  they  must 
now  support,  at  all  costs,  some  kind  of  political  system 
which  is  in  harmony  with  Catholicism,  which  will  protect 
their  fortunes,  keep  down  the  ignorant  mob,  give  careers 
to  gentlemen,  shelter  the  tender  blossoms  of  an  elegant 
and  decorous  life,  and  make  France  civilized  after  a  proper 
French  pattern.  For  Parliamentary  liberties,  social  liber¬ 
ties,  and  the  safety  of  people  who  do  not  agree  with  them 
they  simply  do  not  care  a  straw.  They  are  quite  sure 
that  they  are  the  good  and  their  enemies  are  the  bad,  and 
they  are  indifferent  to  the  means  so  long  as  the  good 
cause  wins.  As,  however,  their  ideas  of  what  they 
want  are  rather  vague,  they  give  them  a  sort  of 
consistency  by  using  the  name  of  a  person,  and  call 
them  the  Marshal;  and  in  the  same  way  they  impart  a 
sort  of  substance  to  their  still  vaguer  ideas  of  what  they 
hate,  and  call  them  Gambetta.  As  the  electoral  struggle 
has  proceeded  they  have  gradually  learnt  that,  if  a 
system  is  to  succeed,  it  must  have  agents  to  work  it,  and 
that  the  Government  of  their  choice  must  be  of  some  defi¬ 
nite  political  type.  They  have  found  that  the  only  agents 
they  can  use  effectively  are  the  Bonapartist  agents,  and  that 
e  only  political  type  they  can  secure  is  the  Empire.  They 
,rre  drifted  into  Imperialism  often  unconsciously  and  often 
Ghtautly.  But  they  have  come  to  think  that  to  wish  the 
ha  s  to  wish  the  means.  The  reign  of  good  people,  of 
relurnanlike  people,  of  elegant,  respectable,  timorous 
end  leased  on  a  wholesale,  unscrupulous  suppression  of 
gentle  rSe>  audacious  people,  is  the  Empire,  in  other 
people,  the  strength  of  the  Imperialists  lies,  not  in 
bad,  coa  respected  or  liked,  but  in  their  being  indis¬ 
words  ;  a. 

their  bein^e  Marshal,  nor  the  Ministry,  nor  the  sup- 
pen sable.  Ministry  can  be  justly  accused  of  treason  to 

Neither  t±  The  Republic  was  not  set  up  as  a  definitive 
porters  of  thi^gj,^  to  overthrow  which  would  be  dis- 
the  Republic,  form  of  government  which  was  to  last 
form  of  governnj  .  ancj  by  revision  it  was  meant  that  it 
loyal.  It  was  a  v.4  on  a  permanent  footing  or  ex- 
until  it  was  revised  as  this  curious  arrangement  began 
might  be  establishujat  a  very  large  majority  of  French 
tinguished.  As  soon  he  temporary  Republic  so  worked 
to  work,  it  was  found  t-ehance  of  becoming  a  permanent 
electors  wished  to  see 
that  it  might  have  a 


Republic.  That  the  electors,  having  got  into  this  frame  of 
mind,  might  very  probably  be  confirmed  in  it,  was  the 
danger  that  confronted  those  whose  whole  way  of 
thinking  is  opposed  to  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  Republican  way  of  thinking.  They  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  act  while  there  was  time,  and  to  arrest 
Republicanism  before  it  got  too  strong.  They  calculated 
that,  by  very  persistent  and  remorseless  bullying,  a  sufficient 
number  of  electors  might  be  frightened  out  of  Republican 
opinions  while  these  opinions  were  still  new  to  them.  They 
ventured  therefore  on  the  bold  stroke  of  the  16th  of  May. 
Once  committed  to  this  course,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
the  Bonapartists  the  prominence  they  deserved  as  the 
supporters  of  the  only  system  of  government  that  really 
represents  the  views  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Republic, 
and  the  only  efficient  artists  in  handling  the  administrative 
weapons  on  which  the  Ministry  was  obliged  to  rely,  as 
there  was  no  hope  of  converting  the  electors  by  mere 
appeals  to  reason.  The  only  issue  throughout  has  been 
between  the  Republic  and  something  not  the  Republic,  and 
the  party  of  the  Marshal  has  discovered,  if  it  did  not  know 
beforehand,  that  the  other  something  must  be  the  Empire. 
The  Government  has  started  about  five  hundred  official 
candidates,  and  not  a  single  Government  candidate  has 
come  forward  as  a  supporter  of  a  definitive  Rejmblic  even  of 
the  most  Conservative  type.  The  Ministry  are  perfectly 
aware  that  in  the  main  what  the  Republicans  mean  by 
Republicanism  is  what  we  in  England  mean  by  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty.  Bat  they  have  to  choose  between  constitu¬ 
tional  liberty  coupled  with  the  advance  of  ideas  which  they 
dislike,  and  the  Empire  coupled  with  the  repression  of  those 
ideas  ;  and  they  prefer  the  Empire,  and  this  is  the  feeling 
of  the  bulk  of  their  supporters.  The  Bonapartists  as  a 
party  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  move  of  the  16th  of  May, 
and  even  now  many  of  them  probably  regret  that  it 
was  made.  For  their  purposes  it  was  premature.  The 
calamities  of  the  Empire  are  too  fresh,  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial  is  too  youDg,  the  Republicans  have  done  nothing 
to  which  any  one  can  object  except  those  who  object 
to  everything  done  by  Republicans  ;  and,  although  they 
must  enjoy  seeing  all  their  arts  of  government  put  in 
force,  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  adopting  M.  de  Maupas 
as  an  official  candidate,  still  they  may  wish  they  had 
been  preserved  from  their  new  friends.  The  act  of  the 
1 6th  of  May,  and  the  kind  of  Government  established 
since*  that  day,  have  naturally  pleased  the  Imperialists, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  a  tribute  to  their  way  of  doing- 
business,  and  as  having  established  that  nothing  but  the 
Empire  can  replace  the  Republic.  But  they  are  really  out 
of  keeping  with  Napoleonic  traditions,  which  have  always 
embodied  the  doctrine  that  the  wise  tyrant  first  gets  the 
majority  with  him,  and  then  bullies  the  minority.  To 
begin  by  bullying  the  majority  naturally  seems  to  Im¬ 
perialists  a  clumsy  and  unscientific  way  of  setting  to 
work. 

To-morrow  will  show  whether,  under  these  strange  cir¬ 
cumstances,  bullying  can  turn  a  Republican  majority  into  a 
minority,  and  open  a  free  cai-eer  to  the  Empire.  On  both 
sides  the  forces  are  very  strong,  and  both  sides' are  very 
confident.  The  Republicans  estimate  that  the  new  Assem¬ 
bly  will  contain  400  Republicans,  100  Bonapartists,  and  20 
other  Monarchists.  The  Ministry  calculate  on  a  gain  of  over 
one  hundred  seats,  and  they  hope  for  a  majority  of  at  least 
twenty  in  the  new  Assembly.  Which  estimate  is  right  or 
most  nearly  right  ?  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  votes  will  be 
honestly  counted,  although  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
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that  this  is  at  all  certain.  But,  if  the  French  people  are 
allowed  to  record  their  votes,  which  way  will  they  go  ? 
No  one — the  Ministry  least  of  all — doubts  that,  if  the  electors 
had  been  left  to  themselves,  the  result  would  be  an  over¬ 
whelming  Republican  majority.  And  the  Republicans  ask 
themselves  why,  with  all  the  bullying  that  has  been  going 
on  and  is  going  on,  this  result  should  be  seriously  altered. 
They  have  kept  up  their  organization  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  They  have  had  at  their  command  any 
number  of  new  candidates  from  among  men  of  wealth 
and  high  local  repute.  They  rely  on  the  passionate, 
if  silent,  resentment  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
Government  has  provoked.  They  touch  many  chords 
which  vibrate  strongly  in  French  breasts  ;  the  thought 
of  the  humiliation  of  Sedan,  the  fear  of  foreign  war, 
the  distrust  of  the  priests,  apprehension  of  civil  war, 
or  at  least  protracted  insecurity  and  stagnation 
of  business,  the  memory  of  Thiers,  and  the  courage  of 
some  of  their  leaders  and  the  wisdom  of  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  bullying  can  do  a  great  deal  in  Fiance,  and 
peaceful,  orderly  resistance  to  governmental  bullying  is 
something  new  to  the  French  people.  How  sweeping  and 
unscrupulous  has  been  the  bullying  to  which  the  electors 
have  been  subjected  for  the  last  few  months  can¬ 
not  be  realized  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  in 
France.  Every  one  in  the  remotest  degree  dependent 
on  the  Government  who  has  been  even  suspected  of  a 
want  of  heartiness  in  swallowing  the  whole  Government 
programme  has  been  summarily  deprived  of  his  daily 
bread.  No  papers  except  Government  papei's  are  allowed 
at  railway  stations.  It  has  been  declared  to  be  a  crime 
to  distribute  a  photograph  of  M.  Thiers.  If  a  provincial 
cafe  has  had  the  misfortune  to  sell  coffee  and  absinthe  to 
too  many  Republicans,  it  has  been  shut  up.  For  a 
Maire  to  speak  publicly  to  a  Republican  candidate 
has  cost  him  his  office.  Prominent  Republicans 
are  dogged  by  the  police,  and  spies  are  as  frequent  and  as 
busy  as  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Empire.  That  all  this 
will  not  tell  to-morrow,  and  tell  heavily,  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect.  That  it  will  toll  as  much  as  the  Government  hopes 
is  perhaps  improbable.  And  it  may  be  added  that  there  is 
one  element  of  weakness  in  the  Government  cause  which 
may  tell  much  against  it.  Although  the  Government  party 
as  a  whole  allow  that,  to  assure  its  ultimate  success, 
they  must  accept  the  Empire,  there  are  many  in  its 
ranks  who  detest  and  dread  the  Empire,  who  think 
that  their  own  form  of  Monarchy  lias  been  unduly 
rejected  or  slighted,  and  who  even  think  they  would 
prefer  a  Republic  to  the  worst  form  of  Monarchy  of  which 
they  know.  The  pressure  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
party  lias  been  too  strong  for  expressions  of  open  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  such  men,  but  they  may  throw 
over  the  Government  and  their  party  under  the 
shelter  of  the  Ballot,  or  by  abstaining  from  the  poll. 
There  are  many  sore  spirits  among  the  Legiti¬ 
mists,  and  there  are  Orleanists  who  have  qualms 
about  deserting  the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  do 
not  see  much  attraction  in  the  prospect  of  their  favourite 
dukes  and  princes  being  driven  again  into  exile.  The 
apparent  compactness  of  the  Government  party  is  probably 
more  delusive  than  the  apparent  compactness  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  ;  but  still  there  is  always  the  bullying  on 
the  side  of  the  Government ;  and  nothing  but  the  result  of 
the  poll  will  show  that  bullying  has  not  once  more  gained 
one  of  its  many  triumphs. 


THE  WAR. 

rp HE  final  result  of  the  repeated  battles  on  the  east  of 
JL  Kars  is  still  not  fully  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Russian  campaign  has  virtually  ended  in 
failure.  The  heavy  losses  inflicted  on  the  invading  army 
must  have  reduced  its  numbers  too  largely  to  permit  a 
winter  blockade  of  Kars;  and  before  the  next  summer 
the  fortress  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  to'  resist  a  pro¬ 
longed  siege.  The  assumption  of  the  real  or  nominal  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  in  person 
showed  both  the  importance  of  the  recent  movement  and 
the  confident  hopes  of  success  which  were  entertained. 
The  plan  of  attack  appears  to  have  been  well  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  Moukhtar’s  main  army  from 
Kars ;  and  at  the  outset  it  seemed  that  the  object  of  the 
Russian  general  had  been  attained  by  breaking  through  the 


Turkish  centre  ;  but  either  the  reserves  were  insufficient,  or 
the  position  was  retaken  bjr  force.  The  explanation  of  the 
retreat  as  caused  by  want  of  water  sounded  like  an  excu  e 
fbr  defeat  or  weakness.  In  a  later  stage  of  the  conflict 
the  Russians  had  withdrawn  to  the  rear  of  their  former 
position  ;  and  apparently  the  Turks  assumed  the  offensive. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  thought  not  improbable 
that  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  Armenia,  and  perhaps  of  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
certain  that  no  Continental  Power  would  concern  itself 
with  Russian  conquests  of  Asiatic  provinces,  while  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  invader  to  retain  acquisitions 
which  might  be  made  in  Europe.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Russian  Government  and  its  military 
advisers  underrated  the  Turkish  capacity  of  resistance  in 
Asia  as  in  Europe.  No  invasion  of  Armenia  would  have 
been  attempted  if  it  had  been  thought  possible  that,  after 
several  victorious  combats,  the  Turkish  troops  should 
both  retain  nearly  all  their  original  positions,  and  a 
portion  of  them  be  actually  quartered  in  Russian  terri¬ 
tory.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  the  Russians  have  cause 
to  regret  the  practice  of  entrusting  the  highest  commands  to 
members  of  the  Imperial  family.  It  happens  that  the  only 
Prince  with  whose  services  the  Turks  are  encumbered  has 
displayed  both  incapacity  and  slackness.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  exaggerated  rumours  of  Russian  failure  may 
reach  the  remote  East,  and  encourage  the  tribes  of  Central 
Asia  to  rise  once  more  against  their  conquerors. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hope  of  taking 
Plevna  before  the  later  autumn  has  not  been  abandoned. 
General  Todleben,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  and  all  the 
chief  generals  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and 
regular  approaches  to  the  redoubt  in  the  rear  of  Gravitza 
have  been  for  some  time  in  progress.  The  large  and 
effective  reinforcements  which  have  lately  arrived  from 
Russia  have  probably  been  directed  to  Plevna  since  the 
retreat  of  Meiiemet  Ali  behind  the  Lorn.  Some  military 
critics  conjecture  that  the  Russians  hope  to  invest 
the  position,  and  to  take  the  army  which  forms  the  garrison 
prisoners  ;  but  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  Giiazi 
Osman,  who  has  shown  himself  a '  prudent  and 
vigorous  commander,  will  allow  himself  tamely  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap.  The  Russians  showed  a  want  of  skill 
and  energy  in  allowing  an  important  convoy  to  reach 
Plevna  notwithstanding  their  own  great  superiority  in 
cavalry ;  and  it  is  reported  that  a  second  convoy  has 
been  equally  fortunate  in  eluding  their  vigilance. 
There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  further  powerful 
z'einforcements  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Osman  Pasha. 
General  Gourko  now  commands  the  troops  in  the  rear  of 
Plevna  in  place  of  General  Kriloff,  who  is  plausibly 
accused  of  weakness  and  incapacity.  The  state  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army  within  the  defences  is  wholly  unknown.  If  Ghazi 
Osman  is  sufficiently  provided  with  provisions  and  material 
of  war,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  evacuate  Plevna, 
even  if  some  of  his  works  are  taken  by  the  enemy.  As  he 
made  the  fortress  out  of  nothing,  he  is  probably  capable  of 
raising  fresh  earthworks  when  they  are  required  for  defence. 
The  Russian  capture  of  the  Gravitza  redoubt,  which  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  decisive,  has  been  followed  by  a  long  in¬ 
terval  of  inaction.  At  the  worst  the  Turkish  commander 
would  probably  be  strong  enough  to  cut  his  way  through  any 
force  with  which  General  Gourko  might  attempt  to  intercept 
his  retreat.  It  is  reported  that  the  Turks  are  constructing 
new  lines  of  defence  at  Orkanye,  and  long  before  the  in¬ 
vader  can  reach  Adrianople  the  autumnal  weather  will 
render  lengthened  communications  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  Russians  already  find  their  movements  impeded  by  the 
state  of  the  roads  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  army  in  front 
of  Plevna  suffers  seriously  from  illness.  If  it  is  true  that 
Chefket  Pasha  has  entered  Plevna,  the  defending  force  is 
formidable  in  numbers ;  and  an  additional  proof  is  afforded 
that  the  place  is  not  invested. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  late  changes  in  the  military  com¬ 
mands  have  not  reached  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of 
the  generals.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  substitution 
of  Suleiman  for  Mehemet  Ali  indicates  a  definite  policy, 
or  results  from  a  mere  palace  intrigue.  In  either  case 
it  seems  to  have  been  injudicious  ;  for,  while  Suleiman 
has  wantonly  sacrificed  some  of  the  best  of  the  Sultan’s 
troops,  Mehemet  Ali  has  defeated  the  enemy  in  several 
combats  ;  and,  although  lie  has  not  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  Russian  lines,  he  has  saved  his  own 
army  from  disaster,  and  he  has  delayed  to  the  present  time 
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the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Rustchuk.  It  is 
probably  conjectured  that  Suleiman  is  comparatively  a 
favourite  with  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  Sultan,  who 
are  believed  to  have  encouraged  him  in  his  refusal  to  re¬ 
inforce  either  Osman  or  Mehemet  Ali.  As  a  genuine  Turk 
he  is  perhaps  preferred  to  an  officer  of  European  extrac¬ 
tion  who  adopted  the  profession  of  Mahometanism 
in  his  youth.  Mehemet  Ali  is,  probably  with  great 
advantage,  assisted  by  German  officers,  who  may 
perhaps  be  dismissed  by  Suleiman.  According  to 
one  account,  Mehemet  himself  says  that  he  was  recalled 
because  he  refused  to  dash  his  head  against  a  wall.  If  the  ! 
statement  is  true,  Suleiman  has  probably  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  attack  the  Russian  army  which  surrounds  Biela, 
with  the  almost  certain  consequence  of  incurring  a  defeat. 
According  to  the  latest  rumours,  he  meditates  an  attack 
on  the  Lower  Lorn,  which,  in  the  event  of  success,  would 
enable  him  to  interrupt  the  enemy’s  communications.  The 
movements  of  both  armies  must  be  largely  dependent  on  the 
weather.  Some  enthusiasts  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  superiority  of  the  Turkish  troops  to  their  adversaries 
ensures  them  victory,  even  when  they  engage  a  force 
stronger  than  their  own  ;  but  observers  of  the  campaign 
have  not  satisfied  themselves  that,  with  equal  numbers, 
the  Russians  are  not  a  match  for  the  Turks.  The  Guards, 
to  whom  the  post  of  danger  will  now  probably  be  assigned, 
have  firearms  which  are  thought  to  he  as  effective  as  the 
Turkish  rifles.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Turks  to 
engage  in  contests  where  the  chances  are  equally 
balanced.  The  Russians  have  hitherto  suffered  heavier 
losses  ;  but  they  are  better  able  to  bear  them.  A  decisive 
defeat  of  Suleiman’s  army  would  open  the  way  to  Rustchuk, 
and,  as  an  indirect  result,  it  would  probably  necessitate  the 
evacuation  of  Plevna. 

The  useless  and  hopeless  struggle  on  the  borders  of 
Montenegro  still  occupies  a  Turkish  force  which  might 
perform  good  service  against  the  Russians.  If  it  is  true 
that  Prince  Nicholas  is  now  willing  to  make  peace  in 
consideration  of  a  moderate  cession  of  territory,  it  would 
be  judicious  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  settlement  which 
might  probably  be  lasting.  The  Montenegrins  have  dis¬ 
played  unsurpassed  heroism  much  more  in  the  hope  of 
material  gains  than  through  sentimental  sympathy  with 
oppressed  Christians.  For  many  generations  they  have 
desired  an  addition  of  more  fertile  land  to  their  barren 
mountains,  and  they  would  become  less  restless  if  they 
found  themselves  better  off.  The  present  Prince,  who  is 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  his  people,  is  essentially  a  man 
of  business.  He  may  perhaps  have  made  up  his  mind  that, 
if  a  satisfactory  bargain  can  be  made  with  the  Porte, 
there  is  no  advantage  in  waiting  for  the  aid  of  Russia, 
which  might  probably  put  a  price  on  any  good  offices 
which  might  be  rendered.  There  is  no  similar  opening  for 
negotiation  with  Servia.  Prince  Milan  and  his  Government 
are  evidently  waiting  for  some  decided  Russian  success 
before  they  support  what  is  not  yet  known  to  be  a  winning 
cause.  They  are  not  embarrassed  by  the  total  absence  of 
any  cause  of  quarrel  with  Turkey ;  but  they  know  that  during 
the  winter  a  Turkish  army  might,  if  the  Russians  were  at  a 
distance,  take  the  opportunity  of  punishing  their  malignant 
perfidy.  The  Roumanians  have  already  begun  to  regret  the 
impulse  which  induced  them  to  engage  in  an  unprovoked 
war  of  aggression.  An  adroit  Government  might  perhaps 
profit  by  the  discontent  of  Russian  auxiliaries  and  by  the 
diversity  of  their  interests ;  but  the  Porte  is  probably  re¬ 
solved  to  rely  solely  upon  force.  A  second  campaign  may 
perhaps  destroy  the  confidence  which  naturally  follows  the 
display  of  unsuspected  powers  of  resistance. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD  has  given  Lord  Salisbury  an  ample  and 
welcome  opportunity  of  having  his  say  on  every 
question  that  happens  to  interest  him.  He  did  not  go  to 
Bradford  to  touch  on  the  outside  of  a  few  points  of  current 
politics,  or  to  talk  the  platitudes  which  gain  a  man  the 
reputation  of  good  sense,  but  to  speak  out  all  he  wanted  to 
utter  on  the  things  which  really  have  a  hold  on  his  mind. 
In  a  single  day  he  discussed  the  Indian  famine,  Indian 
finance,  the  origin  and  prospects  of  the  present  war,  the 
general  duties  of  England  when  peace  is  endangered,  the 
past  and  present  position  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  cha- 
x’acteristics  of  Conservative  legislation,  the  Irish  obstruc¬ 
tives,  and  the  difficulties  of  Conservative  organization. 


On  every  one  of  these  subjects  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  with 
his  usual  point  and  vigour,  contriving  on  each  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  was  new,  and  much  that  was  true.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  Liberal  party.  He 
had  to  make  points  which  it  gave  him  a  keen  pleasure  to 
make,  and  which  would  tell  with  the  Conservative  Asso¬ 
ciation  he  was  addressing  ;  and  he  made  game  of  Liberal 
leaders  and  mocked  at  the  parades  of  Liberal  historical 
retrospects.  This  was  only  playing  to  a  Conservative 
gallery  the  business  of  a  Conservative  leader.  But  on  all 
the  greater  questions  of  statesmanship  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
with  equal  brilliancy  of  language  and  justness  of  thought. 
Nothing  could  have  boon  better  in  its  style  than  his 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  which  sees  an  heroic  remedy  for 
Indian  famines  in  the  sudden  creation  of  a  vast  system  of 
irrigation.  If  famines  only  came  in  regions  where 
irrigation  is  physically  possible  the  remedy  might  be 
applicable.  But  unfortunately  the  native  population,  in 
reliance  on  the  annual  rains,  spreads  over  districts 
where  irrigation  is  not  possible,  because  there  are  no 
great  rivers  from  which  to  take  the  water,  and  no  plains 
over  which  to  conduct  it.  The  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  once  more  invited  Lord  Salisbury’s  attention  to 
the  Indian  duty  on  English  manufactured  goods,  and  he 
once  more  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  the  severest 
doctrines  of  Free-trade.  That  the  duty  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  House  of  Commons  was,  he  thought,  not 
only  a  welcome  sign  of  fidelity  to  the  true  creed,  but  an 
instruction  to  Indian  Secretaries  which,  whoever  may  be 
in  office,  they  are  bound  to  carry  out.  The  only  question 
is  one  of  opportuneness,  arid  a  diminution  of  revenue  is 
scarcely  to  be  hazarded  in  face  of  the  famine  expenditure, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  now  estimates  at  a  minimum  of 
eleven  millions.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  that,  while  so 
much  is  said  of  the  enormous  burden  which  the  accidental 
calamity  of  the  Indian  famine  will  impose  on  India,  so 
little  should  be  said  of  the  accidental  windfall  which  will 
soon  offer  itself  to  the  Indian  Government.  Lord  Salisbury, 
as  he  will  have  to  bargain  with  the  railways,  may  think  it 
prudent  to  be  silent ;  but  those  who  have  not  to  exercise 
an  official  discretion  on  the  subject  need  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  a  comparatively  few  months  one  Company  alone,  the 
East  Indian,  will  have  to  pay  for  the  renewal  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  a  fine  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  must  amount  to 
many  millions  sterling.  If  the  State  gave  the  Company  a 
perpetual  concession  without  future  participation  in  profits, 
it  might  fairly  ask  and  would  easily  obtain  a  payment  in 
cash  of  at  least  ten  millions  sterling.  Lord  Salisbury  may 
not  like  to  lose  all  control  over  the  future  of  an  Indian 
railway,  and  may  make  a  different  arrangement ;  but  in 
one  shape  or  other  he  will  always  have  his  ten  millions  to 
the  good.  In  one  way  or  other  the  East  Indian  Company 
can  perfectly  afford  to  pay  off'  the  whole  famine  debt,  and 
would  probably  make  a  very  good  bargain  if  it  offered  to 
do  so. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  far  too  sensible,  and  has  far  too  firm 
a  grasp  of  facts,  to  delude  himself  or  to  wish  to  delude 
others  into  the  belief  that  some  fine  day  before  long  the 
world  is  likely  to  wake  up  and  find  that  Russia  and  Turkey 
have  flung  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms  and  sworn  to 
live  henceforth  as  brothers.  Two  great  nations,  each  fight¬ 
ing  for  existence,  do  not  come  together  on  such  easy  terms ; 
and  that  Russia,  as  much  as  Turkey,  is  fighting  for  what 
is  to  her  existence,  has  been  made  conspicuously  clear  by 
the  statement  which,  whether  true  altogether  or  not,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicates  the  current  of  popular  opinion,  that 
France,  no  longer  counting  Russia  among  the  military 
Powers,  is  courting  an  Austrian  alliance.  Russia,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  councils  of  Europe  as  a  nation  of  beaten 
barbarians,  is  a  Russia  so  different  from  the  Russia 
for  which  Russians  fight,  live,  and  die  that  to  them 
it  would  not  be  Russia  at  all.  That  England  should 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  struggle  is  not  only  grati¬ 
fying  in  itself,  but  highly  creditable  to  the  Ministry. 
They  have  saved  England  from  committing  a  grievous 
mistake, .  and  they  deserve  every  reward  they  can 
desire  for  their  prudence  and  firmness  in  -maintaining 
peace.  But,  however  just  and  wise  Lord  Salisbury’s  main 
views  were  on  this  great  question  of  the  proper  policy  of 
England,  he  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  criticism  by 
the  language  he  used  on  some  subordinate  parts  of  the 
subject.  He  states  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that 
throughout,  from  the  first  day  when  the  Eastern  question 
arose  until  the  present  hour,  the  whole  Cabinet  has  been 
unwavering  in  its  decision  to  keep  England  out  of  the 
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struggle  and  to  help  neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Turks. 
We  may  accept  this  as  true,  although  Lord  Salisbury  may 
he  asked  to  consider  for  a  moment  whether  a  Minister 
who  was  possessed  by  the  thoughts  which  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  uttered  at  Bradford  could  possibly  have  used 
the  language  employed  by  the  Premier  last  November. 
But,  if  the  Ministry  had  this  inflexible  desire  for  peace,  it  is 
certain  that  their  supporters  in  the  Commons  were  in  a  very 
different  mood,  and  would  have  passionately  welcomed  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  service  rendered 
by  the  Opposition  may  not  perhaps  have  been  to  suggest 
a  pacific  policy  to  the  Ministry  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  sup¬ 
ported  this  policy,  so  that  the  Ministry  had  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  it  out.  If  the  Liberals  had  joined  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  in  aery  for  war  against  Russia,  the  Ministry  would 
have  had  no  means  of  resistance.  It  was  the  Ministry 
and  the  Opposition  that  saved  the  country  from  war,  and 
if  the  Ministry  is  to  have  credit  for  what  was  done,  its 
virtual  allies  ought  to  have  their  share  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  Lord  Salisbury  also  weakened  his  general 
advocacy  of  peace  by  an  unfortunate  illustration.  He 
compared  the  Cabinet  to  trustees,  or  to  a  body  like  the 
Directors  of  a  Railway  Company,  and  said  that  there 
was  nothing  grand  or  brave  in  a  Cabinet  which  spent 
the  lives  and  money  of  other  people  in  war,  any  more 
than  there  was  in  a  Board  which  spent  the  money  of  the 
shareholders  in  a  contest  with  another  Company.  The 
obvious  answer  is  that  Directors  engage  in  such  a  contest 
sometimes  wisely  and  sometimes  recklessly.  If  they  are 
wise  in  undertaking  the  struggle,  they  are  spending  the 
money  of  other  people  in  a  mode  in  which  those  who  made 
them  Directors,  and  who  pay  the  money,  must  be  taken  to 
wish  it  spent.  Sometimes  Directors  who  resolve  on  a  wise 
course  are  also  courageous  if  they  adopt  it.  They  may 
see  perils  which  persons  outside  the  Board  cannot  see,  and 
then  it  requires  some  boldness  to  enforce  their  views  on 
people  who  do  not  comprehend  what  they  ar’e  doing.  A 
Cabinet,  too,  in  conceivable  circumstances  may  show  bold¬ 
ness  as  well  as  wisdom  in  taking  the  risk  of  a  war  on 
itself.  Fortunately  the  present  Cabinet  has  not  had  any 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  difficult  kind  of  virtue.  Its 
wisdom  has  been  shown  in  keeping  out  of  war,  and  its 
courage  has  only  been  tested  by  having  to  repress  its 
followers. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  passed  to  the  small  arena  of  home 
politics,  he  had  to  raise  the  spirits  of  Conservative  hearers 
by  laughing  at  Liberal  leaders,  and  he  selected  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville,  who  lately  spoke  at  Bradford,  as  the  chief  subject  of 
his  pleasantry.  It  is  always  difficult  to  know  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  bestow  any  serious  examination  on  what  is 
said  under  such  circumstances.  Lord  Granville  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wonder  that  the  present  Ministry  had  not  the 
ambition  to  make  a  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  country  by 
undertaking  measures  which  they  thought  right,  but  found 
difficult.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  the  kind  of  measures  to 
which  Lord  Granville  referred.  The  Government  often 
announces  its  willingness  to  take  up  really  difficult 
measures,  such  as  the  reform  of  county  administration  or 
the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecutor.  But  prac¬ 
tically  it  always  selects  the  measures  that  are  easiest 
to  carry,  and  it  shapes  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  may  be  most  easily  carried.  The  Cabinet 
may  say  that  easy  measures  shaped  in  an  easy  form  are 
exactly  what  the  country  at  present  likes.  So  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  appearances,  this  is  true  ;  but  to  insist  on  it 
lays  the  Ministry  open  to  the  remarks  that  it  is  content 
with  a  rather  humble  part,  and  it  engenders  a  suspicion 
that  the  country,  if  it  finds  Conservatives  always  shrink 
from  difficult  tasks,  will  some  day  find  other  persons  to 
undertake  such  tasks.  In  order  to  parry  this  remark  and 
allay  this  suspicion,  Lord  Salisbury  distorted  Lord 
Granville’s  observation  into  a  sort  of  disclosure  of  a  great 
Liberal  secret,  and  said  that  he  had  now  discovered  that 
the  idea  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet  was  that  every  member  of  it 
should  have,  at  any  cost,  the  opportunity  of  bustling 
himself  into  notoriety  by  associating  his  name  with 
a  startling  and  hazardous  Bill.  Lord  Salisbury 
got  on  much  safer  ground  when  he  proceeded  to 
give  his  views  about  the  obstructives.  It  is  not  only 
the  Ministry,  but  Parliament  and  the  nation,  that  have 
to  complain  of  them.  In  a  somewhat  broad,  but 
very  felicitous  and  humorous,  metaphor  he  described  the 
process  by  which  the  obstructives  hope  to  get  Ireland 
ejected  from  the  body  of  Parliament,  and,  if  ridicule  is  the 
test  of  truth,  Lord  Salisbury  has  done  as  much  as  can  be 


done  to  subject  the  truth  of  Home  Rule  opinions  to  the 
experiment.  Time  is  in  this  case  running  in  favour  of  the 
Government,  and  there  were  signs  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Home  Rulers  that  the  obstructives  will  be  induced, 
to  be  more  on  their  guard  next  Session,  and  that  even. 
Mr.  Parnell  may  learn  to  find  a  greater  pleasure  in 
calling  Mr.  Butt  an  informer  than  in  making  sleepy 
Englishmen  walk  in  and  out  of  lobbies.  Irishmen  may  be 
more  penetrable  by  a  joke  than  by  reason,  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  stinging  pleasantry  may  be  more  efficacious 
than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  courteous  gravity.  If  so, 
Lord  Salisbury  will  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  country 
in  addition  to  those  he  has  already  conferred  by  his  wise 
administration  and  by  his  resolute  maintenance  of  a  pacific 
policy. 


THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  RING. 

THE  prosecution  of  fraudulent  members  of  the  late 
Republican  Government  and  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  may  perhaps  be  politic,  and,  if  the  accused  per¬ 
sons  are  guilty,  it  is  undeniably  just.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  in  the  United  States,  as  in  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  judicial  proceedings  are  occasionally  used  for  the 
promotion  of  party  interests.  Minor  irregularities  might 
be  judiciously  condoned  in  a  State  which  has  recovered  its 
independence  after  many  years  of  subjection  to  an  indi¬ 
genous  rabble  which  was  maintained  in  power  by  its 
alliance  with  the  Republican  party  in  the  North.  A  curious 
combination  of  circumstances  converted  a  final  act  of 
fraud  iuto  the  occasion  of  the  downfall  of  the  dominant 
faction.  The  Board  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  the  elections  in  the  last  autumn  impudently  falsified 
the  returns,  with  the  result  of  giving  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  an  ostensible  majority.  The  South 
Carolina  assessors  may  console  themselves  for  the 
ignominy  which  they  have  incurred  by  the  reflection 
that  they  stand  on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  members 
of  a  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  Every  member 
of  a  body  appointed  to  discharge  a  judicial  duty  of  the 
gravest  importance  voted  throughout  with  his  own  party  ; 
and  consequently  the  Republicans,  having  secured  a  casual 
majority,  accepted  with  full  knowledge  the  fraudulent 
returns  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Louisiana.  The  local 
delinquents  might  well  think  that  they  had  deserved  well 
of  their  party ;  but  the  Republican  managers  both  at 
Charlestown  and  at  Washington  were  disappointed  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  on  which  they  had  never  counted. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  impunity  for  past  misdeeds, 
and  facilities  for  embezzlement  in  the  future,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  South  Carolina  had  procured  the  election 
of  a  Republican  President ;  but  they  found  to  their  surprise 
and  discomfiture  that  they  had  unintentionally  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  elevation  of  an  honest  man.  Mr.  Hayes 
had  not  been  an  accomplice  in  the  frauds  which 
made  him  President,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  disposition 
to  perpetuate  misgovernment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
officious  partisans.  The  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
falsified  returns  had  been  excused  on  the  pretext  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  was  in  all  cases  con¬ 
clusive.  Fortunately  the  law  could  not  be  strained  so  far 
as  to  render  valid  the  State  elections  which  had  been 
vitiated  by  the  same  dishonest  process.  Mr.  Hayes 
accordingly  recognized  Mr.  Wade  Hampton,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor,  who  had  been  re¬ 
turned  by  an  undoubted  majority.  The  State  Legislature 
is  also  hostile  to  the  Republicans,  and  its  determination  to 
punish  the  misdeeds  of  a  gang  of  swindlers  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  controlled  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  is 
not  unnatural. 

One  of  the  former  Senators  of  the  State  facilitated 
detection,  and  at  the  same  time  anticipated  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  his  crimes,  by  taking  flight  with  a  large  sum  in 
money  and  securities  representing  the  proceeds  of  his 
embezzlements.  At  New  York  he  attempted  to  console 
himself  by  excessive  drinking,  which  caused  his  death  on 
his  subsequent  arrival  at  Baltimore.  A  sum  of  io,oooZ. 
found  in  his  baggage  was  handed  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  in  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Owens  was  probably 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  class  which  had,  through  the  favour 
of  the  Republicans,  disposed  for  many  years  of  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State. 
South  Carolina  may  boast  that,  notwithstanding  its  com- 
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parative  poverty  and  the  scantiness  of  its  popnlation,  the 
local  frauds  are  equal  in  amount  to  the  celebrated  em¬ 
bezzlements  of  the  City  of  New  York.  A  "■any  of  politicians 
divided  among  themselves  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to 
the  State  by  various  methods  which,  though  they  may 
have  exhibited  a  certain  versatility  of  invention,  depended 
for  their  success  on  a  simple  and  uniform  machinery.  The 
managers  of  the  Republican  party  had  the  Legislature  in 
their  pay ;  and  their  liberality  to  its  members  was 
measured  by  the  amounts  which  were  to  be  obtained 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  supposed  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  ordinary  fee  of  a  member  who  voted  for  one 
of  the  Bills  of  the  governing  conspirators  ranged  from 
ioo l.  to  i,oooh  As  the  coloured  constituency  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  legislators  probably  paid  little  of  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  and  en¬ 
riching  the  gang  of  officials  must  have  fallen  on  the  better 
class,  which  has  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil 
War,  resumed  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  The 
final  severance  between  taxation  and  representation  to 
which  English  demagogues  aspire  had  been  for  the 
time  fully  accomplished  in  South  Carolina.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  State  contributed  its  share  to  the  corruption, 
which  is  not  unknown  at  Washington.  A  Mr.  Paterson, 
United  States  Senator  for  South  Carolina,  is  said  to  have 
embezzled  public  funds  on  the  largest  scale.  As  every  vote 
in  the  Senate  is  now  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Republicans, 
Mr.  Paterson  may  confidently  reckon  on  the  patronage 
of  a  powerful  party.  If  Mr.  Hayes  had  refused  to  re¬ 
cognize  Mr.  Wade  Hampton,  the  associated  swindlers 
would  probably  have  governed  and  plundered  the  State 
for  another  term.  The  bitter  hostility  of  the  section  of 
the  Republican  party  which  is  led  by  Mr.  Conkling  is 
explained  by  the  preference  which  the  President  has  dis¬ 
played  for  his  duty  to  the  Republic  over  his  allegiance  to 
a  faction. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  American  cor¬ 
ruption  is  independent  of  party  distinctions,  the  notorious 
Tweed  has  lately  made  statements  before  a  Committee  of 
New  York  Aldermen  which  purport  to  be  a  full  confession 
of  guilt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  villains,  either 
in  England  or  America,  adhere  too  scrupulously  to  truth 
when  they  find  it  convenient  to  betray  their  accomplices. 
During  a  late  inquiry  at  Bow  Street,  the  mob  from  day  to 
day  applauded  the  convicts  who,  by  their  own  confession, 
were  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye.  Tweed  enjoys  a 
kind  of  popularity  with  the  same  class  in  New  York ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  both  countries 
a  demoralizing  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  publication 
of  the  profits  which  may  be  obtained  by  fraud.  The 
thousands  which  are  levied  by  English  sharpers  from 
credulous  victims  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  gains  of  Tweed  and  his  accomplices.  The  corrupt 
influence  which  he  exercised  also  operated  on  associates 
and  agents  of  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  English  or 
French  speculators  on  the  turf.  It  was  expedient  for  his 
purpose  to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  City  from  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs 
he  could  only  reckon  on  the  votes  of  the  Democrats,  who 
recognized  his  importance  as  a  principal  member  of  their 
party.  He  consequently  determined  to  buy  up  the  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  who  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  rivalry  with  Tweed 
on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the  Democrats.  On  arriving  at 
the  State  capital  at  Albany,  Tweed  sent  for  the  Republican 
leader,  who  was  also  a  principal  journalist  of  the  party,  and, 
after  some  negotiation,  he  purchased  the  support  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  Senators  for  sums  varying  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  pounds  each.  His  object  was 
to  control  the  Republican  Caucus,  which,  according  to 
American  custom,  disposes  of  the  votes  of  the  party ;  and 
ultimately  his  charter  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  thirty 
to  two.  Except  as  an  instance  of  amusing  and  successful 
audacity,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  study  the  autobiography 
of  a  consummate  scoundrel.  The  interest  of  the  story 
consists,  not  in  his  ingenious  devices  for  enriching  himself, 
but  in  his  well-founded  confidence  that  the  Senators  of 
New  York  were  to  be  purchased,  if  only  a  sufficient  price 
.was  forthcoming.  Some  of  his  accomplices  are  still  con¬ 
spicuous  members  of  the  party  ;  others  have  probably  sunk 
into  obscurity.  According  to  his  account,  Republican 
Senators  were  open  to  bribes  not  only  from  private 
speculators,  but  from  the  leader  of  the  opposite  faction.  It 
was  already  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  City  of  New  York  followed  Tweed  with  the  full 


knowledge  that  he  was  amassing  a  fortune  by  peculation  of 
public  property. 

Within  a  few  years  pecuniary  corruption  has  extended 
from  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Cabinet  at  Washington. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  Republican  leaders  have  been 
convicted  of  acts  of  dishonesty ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  plague  has  abated,  although  the  actual 
President  and  his  Ministers  are  anxious  to  promote  admi¬ 
nistrative  purity.  If  Tweed’s  revelations  are  believed,  there 
must  be  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  present  New  York 
Legislature  would  also  not  be  incorruptible.  AlateSpeakerof 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  a  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Union,  a  late  Secretary  for  War,  have  accepted 
paltry  bribes  ;  and  future  dignitaries  of  equal  rank  may 
not  be  less  accessible  to  gain.  It  would  argue  unsound 
judgment  as  well  as  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  Englishmen 
to  assume  that  their  countrymen  would,  under  the  same 
institutions,  be  less  corrupt  than  Americans.  Democracy 
would  probably  produce  the  same  results  on  this  side  of  tho 
Atlantic,  if  indeed  the  venal  class  is  not  here  proportionally 
larger.  One  of  the  Senators  who  took  a  bribe  from  Tweed 
plaintively  remarked  that  he  was  only  a  poor  farmer.  It 
seems  a  sound  inference  that  poor  farmers  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  temptation  of  being  Senators.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  other  orators  of  similar  opinions,  often 
assert  that  the  possession  ofavote  in  itself  promotes  virtuous 
independence  and  manly  self-respect.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  an  Irish  workman  at  New  York  would 
be  an  honester  and  better  man  if  he  had  no  vote  to  give  in 
answer  to  appeals  to  his  worst  passions  and  prejudices.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  in  framing  political  constitutions 
to  inquire  whether  they  tend  to  give  power  to  the  best  and 
most  upright  portion  of  the  community.  If  household 
suffrage  in  counties,  as  proposed  by  Lord  Hartington,  or 
universal  suffrage,  as  desired  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  tends  to 
produce  Tweeds  and  Patersons  and  Owenses,  the  supposed 
anomalies  of  large  and  small  constituencies,  and  of  diver¬ 
sities  of  franchise,  are  more  tolerable  than  systematic 
robbery. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  AT  EXETER. 

£VIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  took  the  occasion  of 
O  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  deliver  an  excellent  speech  against  reciprocity 
or  retaliation  in  commercial  tariff’s.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  disposition  to  punish,  by  the  imposition  of 
protective  duties,  the  perversity  of  foreign  Governments  in 
discouraging  English  trade;  but,  as  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  explained,  consumers  at  home,  as  well  as  foreign 
producers,  would  be  punished  by  an  artificial  increase  of 
prices.  There  are  many  manufacturers  who  would  approve 
of  a  differential  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  Spanish 
goods ;  and,  if  the  Swiss  still  more  wantonly  attempt  to 
exclude  English  imports,  they  will  of  course  become 
objects  of  similar  feelings  of  resentment.  The  true 
remedy  for  a  vexatious  toll  on  a  highway  is  not  to  set  up  a 
second  turnpike-gate.  If  the  wealth  of  England  is 
diminished  by  fiscal  restrictions  on  trade,  it  will  become  still 
more  necessary  than  at  present  to  bay  commodities  as  cheaply' 
as  possible.  The  ignorance  of  economic  principles  which 
enables  manufacturers  to  influence  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  community  is  con¬ 
stantly  seconded  by  mere  spite  and  envy.  Spanish  pro 
dneers  have  always  been  jealous  of  the  industrial  prosperity 
of  England.  A  popular  belief  existed  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  that  the  Peninsular  War  was  undertaken  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ruining  two  or  three  mills  at  Madrid  of  which  no 
one  in  England  had  ever  heard.  Prejudices  almost  as  out¬ 
rageous  are  still  cultivated  by  unscrupulous  writers;  and 
in  Spain,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  sellers  have 
no  difficultyin  deluding  and  plundering  the  mass  of  buyers. 
The  two  countries  are  well  adapted  to  commercial  inter¬ 
course  which  would  be  mutually  advantageous.  Among 
other  articles,  Spanish  wine3  find  their  best  market 
in  England  ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Spanish 
iron  ore  snpply  corresponding  defects  in  the  produce  of 
Cleveland  and  South  Wales  ;  yet  for  some  generations 
Spanish  legislation  has  bem  largely  directed  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  English  trade.  In  deprecating  retaliatory 
measures  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  no  reference  to  a 
legitimate  mode  of  pressure  which  may  consist  in  the  sus¬ 
pension  or  refusal  of  an  intended  boon.  While  the  Spanish 
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Government  refuses  to  England  tlie  privileges  of  favoured 
nations,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  gratuitous  j 
concession  of  suppressing  contraband  trade  with  the  ports 
of  Andalusia.  Even  the  doubtful  question  of  the  alco¬ 
holic  standard  as  applied  to  the  wine  duties  may  perhaps 
be  advantageously  postponed  to  a  time  when  threats  are 
no  longer  used  to  extort  commercial  concessions.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppo  c  that  the  test  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  favouring  France  at  the  expense  of  Spain. 

A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriately  engaged  in  dispelling  economic  fallacies 
than  in  guessing  with  the  outer  world  at  the  possible 
contingencies  of  a  war  over  which  his  Government  1 
exercises  no  influence  ;  but  Sir  Stafford  Noethcote 
is  not  exempted  from  the  inevitable  doom  which 
at  present  affects  public  speakers.  A  few  manufacturers 
may  care  more  for  the  Spanish  tariff  than  for  battles  in 
Bulgaria  or  Armenia;  but  an  audience  assembled  to  hear 
a  Minister  of  State  naturally  expects  him  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  which  has  long  absorbed  public  attention. 
In  responding  to  the  implied  call,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
may  perhaps  have  been  aware  that  he  was  almost  certain 
to  produce  an  erroneous  impression.  An  oracle  cannot 
engage  in  common  conversation  without  the  risk  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  Every  utterance  from  the  sacred  tripod  | 
is  thought  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  inspiration  ;  and 
mere  generalities  are  mistaken  for  imperfect  disclosures 
of  profound  secrets.  On  the  whole  it  seems  pro¬ 

bable  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  nothing  to 
say,  and  that  accordingly  he  said  nothing;  but  when 
he  remarked  that  a  fresh  surprise  would  not  be 
surprising,  he  has  been  understood  by  some  readers 
of  his  speech  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  negotiation 
or  pacilic  settlement.  The  purpose  of  the  speaker 
was  perhaps  rather  to  promote  any  conciliatory  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent  than  to  express 
a  merely  speculative  opinion.  He  complimented  both  I 
Turks  and  Russians  on  the  valour  which  both  armies  have 
undoubtedly  displayed,  and  he  suggested  that  they  might  j 
consequently  bring  the  war  to  a  clo-e  without  compromising  I 
their  military  reputation.  If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  I 
been  in  possession  of  any  special  knowledge  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  avoided  the  risk  of  premature  disclosure.  The 
first  overtures  for  peace  in  the  middle  of  a  war  are  for  the 
most  part  delicate  and  covert ;  and  possible  beginnings  of 
negotiation  might  be  interrupted  or  thwarted  by  publicity. 
The  substitute  for  public  opinion  which  exists  in  Russia 
would  accept  any  decision  of  the  Imperial  Government ; 
but  as  long  as  a  policy  is  open  to  discussion,  journalists 
and  politicians  in  society  may  throw  impediments  in  the 
way  of  any  conclusion  which  they  dislike. 

Although  it  is  tru@  that  surprises  are  possible,  it  is 
perhaps  more  judicious  to  reason  from  likelihood  than  to 
encourage  conjectures  merely  because  they  seem  im¬ 
probable.  There  are  many  material  indications  of  the 
Russian  intention  to  prosecute  the  war  through  a  second 
campaign.  Large  contracts  have  been  made  for  the 
various  articles  which  will  be  required  by  an  army 
wintering  on  either  bank  of  the  Danube.  Huts  and 
clothing,  and  instruments  for  breaking  ice  which  might 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  bridges,  have  been  provided  or 
bespoken  at  great  expense.  The  Turks,  on  their  part, 
announce  a  provision  of  warm  clothing  for  600,000  men,  or 
t  for  double  the  number  of  their  actual  army.  It  is  stated 
that  a  new  levy  of  soldiers  is  to  be  made  in  the  Russian  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  operations  against  Plevna 
canonly  be  explained  by  thedesire  ol  the  Russian  commanders 
to  relieve  themselves  during  the  winter  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  hostile  army.  It  may  be  admitted  that  preparations 
for  war  might  not  improbably  be  expedient,  even  if  there 
were  a  prospect  of  early  peace  ;  but  the  political  reasons 
against  an  abandonment  of  the  Russian  enterprise  are 
more  conclusive  than  military  operations.  The  army 
indeed  has  fully  proved  its  courage  and  endurance;  but 
military  reputation  depends  not  on  the  qualities  of  soldiers, 
but  on  the  power  of  defeating  an  equal  or  superior  enemy. 
By  general  consent  the  Russian  generals  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  failed  in  vigour  or  in  skill  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  have  not  attained  the  results  which  were 
anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Except  that  tho 
comparatively  insignificant  position  ot  Nieopolis  was  seized 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  Russians  have  not 
taken  a  single  European  fortress,  nor  have  they  defeated  a 
Turkish  army  in  the  field.  In  Asia  they  are  said  to  have 
iucuired  losses  which  must  reader  the  turther  prosecution 


of  the  campaign  during  the  present  season  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible. 

Even  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  inclined  to  disregard 
considerations  of  military  pride,  he  would  probably  shrink 
from  a  conclusion  of  the  war  until  ho  had  either  achieved 
some  territorial  conquest  or  obtained  definite  political  con¬ 
cessions.  His  dominions  have,  down  to  the  present  time, 
not  been  extended  except  by  the  virtual  subjection  of 
Roumania,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  Russian 
dependency.  Even  bis  Servian  clients  baggie  about  the 
terms  on  which  they  arc  to  render  service  to  the 
paramount  Power  ;  and  Greece  is  still  at  peace  with 
the  Turks.  Above  all,  the  mass  of  the  Bulgarians, 
for  whose  benefit  the  war  was  professedly  undertaken,  have 
not  been  liberated  ;  and  the  evacuation  of  the  province  by 
the  Russian  army  might  not  improbably  be  followed  by 
lamentable  acts  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 
Tho  Porto  would  probably  bo  glad  to  obtain  tolerable  terms 
of  peace;  and  it  might  consent,  as  far  as  Tui’key  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  passage  of  Russian  fleets  through  the  narrow 
seas.  There  would  be  no  reluctance  to  promise  favourable 
treatment  of  the  Sultan's  Christian  subjects  ;  but  any  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  nature  of  the  schemes  discussed  at  the  Confer¬ 
ence  for  foreign  interference  with  Turkish  administration 
would  be  peremptorily  rejected.  The  acceptance  by  Russia 
of  any  conditions  to  which  Turkey  is  likely  to  submit  would, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  complimentary 
phrases,  be  a  virtual  confession  of  defeat.  All  Europe  would 
rejoice  at  the  surprise  which  is  supposed  to  be  imminent 
because  it  would  be  paradoxical.  The  hope  of  a  miracle 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  Exeter  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but 
it  will  not  be  generally  shared. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  IRELAND. 

A  REMARKABLE  man  is  going  to  visit  a  remarkable 
JrL  country.  If  it  were  any  other  man  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  who  was  going  to  visit  Ireland,  or  if  it  were  any 
other  country  than  Ireland  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  going 
to  visit,  there  would  be  nothing  to  interest  the  public.  As 
it  is,  romantic  fancies  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the 
visit  giving  rise  to  something  odd  and  unexpected.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  sees  nothing  that  can  interest  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  little  tour  he  proposes  to  make.  He  has  no 
intention  of  doing  more  than  stay  in  the  houses  of  a  few 
friends,  and  there  is  nothing  very  exceptional  or  sensational 
in  this.  Bat  then  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  a 
gentleman’s  hacking  a  tree  in  his  own  grounds,  and  yet  ex¬ 
cursion  trains  are  run  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  go  through 
the  performance  ;  and  when  the  excursionists  arrive  the 
woodman  explains  his  latest  and  most  corrected  sentiments 
about  the  Russian  war.  To  Englishmen  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  the  merit  of  being  interesting.  He  is  at  once 
inventive  and  earnest.  He  is  always  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing,  and  no  one  can  say  what  it  will  be.  Whatever  he 
thinks  of  he  puts  forward  as  the  one  thing  under  the  sun 
worthy  of  solemn  thought,  and  no  one  can  predict  how 
enormous  will  be  the  pre-eminence  he  will  give  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  musings.  When  he  was  in  the  height  of  his 
power  Ireland  held  a  chief  place  in  his  thoughts.  He 
thought  about  Ireland,  and  made  all  England  think  about 
Ireland  with  him.  It  is  the  memory  of  this  part  of  his 
career  that  gives  a  tinge  of  romance  to  his  visit  to 
Ireland.  The  inventive  man  is  going  to  the  region  which 
once  afforded  scope  lor  his  inventiveness.  It  is  as  if  Lord 
Byron  in  his  old  age  had  steamed  through  the  Isles  of 
Greece.  He  would  have  gone  in  a  prosaic  way,  and  al  ter 
his  power  of  verse-writing  might  have  faded.  But  still  it 
would  have  boeu  pronounced  an  inter’esting  occurrence, 
and  Special  Correspondents  might  have  hoped  to  make 
something  out  of  it.  Inventive  statesmanship  is  now  out  of 
fashion.  People  want  something  more  plain  and  simple  and 
businesslike.  It.  is  as  if  they  liked  to  read  Mr.  Murray’s 
letters  to  Lord  Byron  rather  than  Lord  Byron’s  let te i  s  to 
Mr.  Murray.  But  still  they  are  open  to  having  old  stirring 
memories  temporarily  revived;  and  they  are  not  quite 
sure  but  what  alter  all  they  may  have  something  new  to 
admire  or  to  ridicule. 

There  is  also  a  subsidiary  point  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  visit..  Will  the  Irish  people  show 
any  gratitude  to  him  ?  He  thought,  he  laboured,  be  spoke 
for  them.  He  suffered  in  their  cause,  for  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  third  great  Irish  Bill  was  the  beginning  of 
[  the  break-up  of  his  Ministry.  But  the  Irish  are  known  to 
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be  remarkable  people,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  remark¬ 
able  people  is  that  no  one  cau  say  what  they  will  do.  If 
there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  Irish  might  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  are  other  reasons  equally 
strong  for  thinking  that  their  sentiments  will  prouounco  in 
favour  of  a  pitying  indifference  being  the  most  appropriate 
tribute  they  can  pay.  So  far  as  gratitude  is  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  good  things  to  come,  they  may  reason  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  cannot  do  much  more  for  them.  He  is  out  of 
power  now,  and  may  be  out  of  power  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
They  may  reflect  that  they  have  been  in  some  degree 
eclipsed  as  subjects  of  his  thoughts,  and  have  been 
superseded  by  the  Bulgarians.  Then  the  things  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  did  for  them  may  seem  poor,  old-fashioned, 
trivial  things  now.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
has  not  given  very  acute  pleasure  to  any  one  except 
the  landlords,  who  made  an  uncommonly  good  bargain 
out  of  it,  and  the  laymen  who  now  take  an  active,  if 
modest,  part  in  synods.  The  Land  Act  is  justly  de¬ 
scribed  and  denounced  as  a  measure  which  fell  very 
far  short  of  giving  the  whole  land  of  the  country  to 
people  who  had  no  claim  to  it.  The  University  Bill  which 
Mr.  Butt  says  the  Irish  want  is  a  very  different  Bill  from 
that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed.  The  Irish  have  in¬ 
deed  other  things  and  other  men  to  think  of.  A  patriot 
whose  soul  glows  with  admiration  for  the  heroic  Parnell 
and  the  unquenchable  Bigc.ar,  and  who  believes  that 
early  next  year  the  Saxon  Parliament  will  go  down 
on  its  knees  and  ask  for  mei’cy  from  the  obstructives, 
cannot  have  room  for  much  thought  about  an  Englishman 
who  induced  this  Parliament  to  make  some  trifling  con¬ 
cessions  to  Ireland,  which  did  not  amount  to  a  fiftieth 
part  of  what  all  true  Irishmen  know  that  some  Irishmen 
think  they  want.  At  the  same  time  no  one  can  doubt  that 
there  is  another  side  of  the  Irish  character.  Englishmen  can¬ 
not,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  appi’ove  of  Irishmen,  but 
they  never  dislike  them.  Irishmen  are  comic  and  unreason¬ 
able,  but  they  are  generous,  and  have  a  charm  that  attracts, 
even  if  it  does  not  win  esteem.  Mr.  Gladstone  probably 
does  not  expect  the  Irish  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  he  has, 
we  may  confidently  hope,  pride  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
being  left  absolutely  unnoticed.  Tho'se  who  supported  his 
Irish  measures  are  at  least  equally  unmoved  by  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  Ireland  will  forget  what  she  owes  to  the  states¬ 
man  who  strove  much  and  risked  much  to  benefit  Ireland 
after  his  fashion.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  calculate  on  what 
Irishmen  will  do,  that  no  one  can  pronounce  it  impossible 
that  the  generosity  of  Irishmen  may  triumph  over  all 
smaller  impulses,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  the  honoured  guest  of  Ireland. 

Even  if  this  should  be  so,  there  can  be  no  illusion.  Hot 
even  the  most  inventive  of  English  statesmen  can  invent 
anything  new  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  may,  if  they  can  but 
make  up  their  minds  to  agree  on  it,  get  their  public  houses 
closed  on  Sunday.  They  may  have  some  alteration  in 
their  municipal  arrangements.  They  may  obtain  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  which  would  demoralize  their 
boroughs,  so  far  as  Irish  boroughs  are  capable  of  being 
demoralized.  But  these  are  merely  fleabites.  What  they 
now  fancy  they  want,  the  degradation  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  education  high  and  low  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  an  ineffectual  wrangling-shop  of  their  own  at 
Dublin,  they  cannot  have.  Neither  Mr.  Gladstone  nor  any 
one  else  could  give  them  things  which  Englishmen  believe 
to  be  so  pernicious  to  Irish  well-being.  What  Irishmen 
really  need,  and  what  through  themselves  and  with  the 
help  of  England  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  gradually 
obtain,  is  material  prosperity,  and  an  abandonment  of  the 
bad  habit  of  committing  murder.  The  road  to  hap¬ 
piness  for  Irishmen  lies  through  the  humble  avenue 
of  rearing  more  cows,  horses,  and  pigs,  and  giving  up  the 
unpleasant  practice  of  shooting  decent  people  from  behind 
their  backs.  This  is  the  first  thing  that  Ireland  needs  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing.  It  would  be  a  very 
poor  ideal  to  put  before  Ireland  if  it  were  invited  to  be  a 
second  Belgium.  Material  prosperity,  with  a  provincial 
tone  of  thought,  and  a  petty,  pushing  domination  of 
peasant  priests  vexing  the  souls  of  families,  would  but  be 
a  poor  sort  of  prospect  for  such  men  as  the  best  of  the 
Irish  have  proved  themselves  to  be  from  generation  to 
generation.  England  can  offer  to  the  more  aspirii  g  of 
Irishmen  an  outlet  which  will  completely  free  them  from 
absorption  in  homely  wealth,  from  the  isolation  of  a 
province,  and  from  the  slavery  of  an  ecclesiastical  clique. 
An  empire  administered  by  freemen  is  the  noblest  heri¬ 


tage  a  great  country  can  offer  to  one  that  is  inferior 
to  it.  Individual  Irishmen  are  constantly  getting  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  in  English  administration.  They 
are  quick,  honourable,  bright,  cheery  and  adroit,  full  of  re¬ 
source,  capable  always  of  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  of 
exact  thought.  But  these  happy  specimens  are  exception^. 
They  are  at  once  Irishmen  and  not  Irishmen.  They  live 
apart  from  their  nation.  They  do  not  penetrate  the  abysses 
of  Irish  provincialism.  The  Irish  remain  almost  hopelessly 
provincial.  They  think  that  to  obstruct  business  at  West¬ 
minster  is  a  tine  thing,  and  they  think  this  as  honestly  as 
a  clown  who  grins  through  a  horse-collar  believes  that  ho 
is  the  smartest  fellow  at  a  fair.  One  of  the  most  subtle 
questions  in  political  philosophy  is  how  provincials  are  to 
be  cured  of  provincialism.  They  are  impervious  to  reason, 
literature,  and  the  higher  forms  of  ambition.  It  may  be 
i  guessed  that  the  first  stage  of  elevation  is  for  provincials 
to  grow  rich.  When  they  are  rich,  they  may,  if  they  have 
the  opportunity,  learn  the  true  view  of  wealth,  which, 
valuing  it  as  an  instrument  of  acquiring  education  and 
manners,  leaves  it  behind  as  a  very  small  thing  in  compari- 
son  with  the  high  duties  of  imperial  government  and  a 
participation  in  the  thoughts  of  the  world.  What  England 
may  hope  to  do  for  Ireland  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  help  to 
make  Ireland  rich,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  persuade  Irish¬ 
men  to  take  their  proper  part  in  the  government  of  the 
greatest  empire  the  world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Antonines. 


M.  VICTOR  HUGO  ON  THE  COUP  D'ETAT. 

T  a  time  when  the  best  part  of  the  French  nation  and 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  are  agreed  in  disapproval  of  the 
unconstitutional  policy  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  his 
Ministers,  M.  Victor  Hugo  has,  with  characteristic  mala¬ 
droitness,  taken  occasion  to  furnish  the  reactionary  pai’t.y 
with  the  ouly  excuse  which  patriotic  Frenchmen  could 
possibly  admit.  The  peasantry,  who  for  twenty  years  and 
for  the  last  time  in  1870  voted  by  largo  majorities  for  the 
Empire  against  the  Republic,  were  actuated  not  by  devotion 
to  the  Bonaparte  family,  but  by  well-founded  aversion 
to  the  Jacobinical  Republic.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
the  Opposition,  they  are  not  likely  to  read  M.  VICTOR  Hugo’s 
book,  which  would  convince  them  that  the  members  of  the 
Extreme  Left  have  learnt  and  forgotten  nothing.  In 
itself  the  work  is  of  a  trivial  character,  consisting 
chiefly  of  inflated  anecdote  and  gossip;  but  it  is  pictur¬ 
esque,  frequently  epigrammatic,  and  almost  as  amusing 
as  some  of  the  duller  chapters  of  Les  Miserables.  The  book 
was  composed  immediately  after  the  seizure  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  it  is  now  republished  as  a  party 
pamphlet.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  “  Ce  livre  est  plus 
“  qu’actuel ;  il  est  urgent.  Je  le  publie.”  In  a  liberal 
translation,  “  This  book  is  not  merely  of  to-day  ;  it  is  for 
“  to-day.”  Ttie  Republicans  not  unnaturally  apprehend 
another  attempt  to  use  the  army  against  the  Assembly. 
M.  Victor  Hugo  renders  their  cause  a  doubtful  service  by 
exposing  the  imbecility,  the  fanaticism,  and  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  faction  to  which  he  belonged  in  1851, 
as  now.  His  story  is  largely  occupied  with  the  move¬ 
ments  from  one  house  in  Paris  to  another  of  a  little 
knot  of  ultra- Republican  representatives,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Assembly  and  the  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Government  which  called  itself  the  Committee 
of  Resistance.  The  people  of  Paris  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  deaf  to  their  appeals;  and  even  the  police 
thought  their  meetings  too  insignificant  to  pursne  or 
disturb  them.  M.  Victor  Hugo  indeed,  when  at  in¬ 
tervals  he  returned  to  his  own  home,  always  found 
that  the  police  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
that  they  were  expected  to  return  in  an  instant.  On  one 
occasion  a  body  of  soldiers  entered  a  house  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Resistance  had  just  left,  and  thrust  their  bayonets 
under  the  sofas  and  armchairs.  It  is  not  stated  how  the 
fugitives  were  enabled  to  verify  the  alleged  outrage.  The 
Conservative  majority  of  the  Assembly  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Mazas  or  Vincenues  for  many  hours,  while 
the  zealots  of  the  Extreme  Left  were  allowed  to  amuse 
themselves  by  composing  proclamations  and  similar  docu¬ 
ments  which  might,  if  they  had  any  effect,  reconcile 
orderly  Frenchmen  to  the  President’s  usurpation. 

If  the  Committee  of  Resistance  and  their  associates  for 
a  time  enjoyed  a  contemptuous  impunity,  it  would  he 
grossly  unjust  to  suspect  them  of  undue  regard  for  their 
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personal  safety.  M.  Victor  Hugo  himself,  though  he  sup¬ 
poses  hitnself  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  mission  of  the 
highest  importance,  could  not  refrain  from  the  childish 
‘'rashness  of  denouncing  the  treason  of  the  President  to 
officers  and  soldiers  on  duty,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  silence  or  arrest  an  opponent  even  if  they  abstained 
from  more  violent  measures.  An  obscure  deputy  named 
Baudin  acquired  posthumous  notoriety  by  dying  on  an 
untenable  barricade  which  he  had  raised  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  followers.  Many  years  afterwards  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  Emperor, 
gave  M.  Gambetta  the  opportunity  of  commencing, 
with  a  bold  forensic  speech,  his  political  career. 
Although  M.  Hugo  never  hesitated  in  his  determination 
to  oppose  force  by  force,  he  was  atone  time  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  tho  sagacious  originality  of  a  proposal  made 
by  Emile  de  Girakdin.  “  Let  us  make,”  said  the  veteran 
journalist,  who  long  afterwards  applauded  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  “  let  us  make  a  vacuum  round 
“  Louis  Bonaparte  by  taking  no  notice  of  him,  his  ad- 
“  hereuts,  and  his  army,  and  by  organizing  a  universal 
“  strike.  The  bakers  shall  not  bake,  the  butchers  shall 
“  not  slaughter.  The  whole  business  of  life  shall  be  sus- 
“  pended  till  the  usurpation  is  withdrawn.”  M.  Victor 
Hugo  himself,  though  he  was  penetrated  with  admiration 
for  M.  de  Girardin’s  sublime  absurdity,  was  for  once 
practical  enough  to  perceive  that  Paris  and  France  were 
not  likely  to  starve  themselves  to  death  by  way  of  protest 
against  illegal  violence.  The  only  result  of  the  feeble 
attempts  at  resistance  which  were  substituted  for  a 
chimerical  display  of  universal  sullenness  was  to  furnish  an 
excuse  for  the  subsequent  excesses  of  the  troops  which  are 
recorded  in  Mr.  Kinglake’s  brdliaut  but  not  dispassionate 
narrative. 

It  is  an  error  to  represent  as  additional  grounds  of  moral 
blame  the  detailed  arrangements  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
perfectly  executed  conspiracy  to  be  found  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory.  When  Louis  Napoleon  had  determined  to  make  himself 
Dictator,  and  afterwards  Emperor,  he  violated  numerous 
engagements  and  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  and 
he  openly  defied  the  law.  It  was  not  an  additional  crime 
to  arrest  the  generals  and  political  leaders  who  might  have 
thwarted  his  design.  It  was  a  compliment  rather  than  an 
affront  to  Cavatgnac  and  Lamoriciere,  to  Changarnier  and 
Bedeau,  and  to  Iiiiers,  to  send  them  to  prison  till  the  usur¬ 
pation  was  irrevocably  accomplished.  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 
memoir  goes  far  to  justify  the  disregard  which  was  shown 
to  his  powers  of  interfering  with  the  President’s  enter¬ 
prise.  When  there  had  been  a  flagrant  and  ostentatious 
breach  of  law,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  every  patriot 
who  pretended  to  the  character  of  a  politician  to  confine 
himself  strictly  within  legal  limits.  The  ultra-Republican 
representatives  took  occasion  of  their  own  authority  to 
enact  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage,  which  had  been 
limited  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  independent  Assembly. 
It  is  also  manifest  that  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  extreme 
faction  resented  not  the  breach  of  law,  but  the  suppression 
of  the  Republican  form  of  government  which  Jacobins 
regard  as  anterior  to  legislation  and  to  popular  consent. 
In  1848  M.  Louts  Blanc  and  M.  Ledru  Rollin  urged  the 
expediency  of  adjourning  the  election  of  an  Assembly  and 
the  practice  of  representative  government  to  some  indefinite 
period  when  the  people  should  prefer  a  Republic,  and  might 
perhaps  retrospectively  sanction  the  usurpation  of  a  few 
Jacobinical  demagogues.  The  ignoble  revolution  of  1848,  and 
the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the  Parisian  populace 
in  1870,  were  as  illegal  as  the  usurpation  of  December  1851. 
The  divine  right  of  the  Bonapaktes  was  neither  more  nor 
less  respectable  than  the  divine  right  of  the  mob;  and 
indeed,  notwithstanding  his  faults  and  his  crimes, 
Napoleon  I.  was  in  all  respects  better  than  Robespierre. 
M.  Victor  Hugo  constantly  sneers  at  the  majority  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  which,  like  the  majority  of  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  of  1848,  was  Conservative,  and  not  averse 
to  the  restoration  of  monarchy.  A  selfish  faction  which 
respects  no  authority  opposed  to  its  own  narrow  dogmas 
is  scarcely  entitled  to  protest  even  against  the  measure  of 
1851. 

Although  Lord  Palmerston’s  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  seizure  of  supreme  power  was  open  to  just  criticism, 
there  was  much  force  in  the  distinction  which  he  drew 
between  an  historical  Constitution  like  that  of  England 
and  the  artificial  contrivance  of  Ai  arrast  and  of  a  few  other 
political  pedants.  It  is  not  surprising  that  M.  Victor  Hugo 
should  designate  the  English  statesman  as  “  the  traitor 


“  Palmerston  ”  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
that  even  a  dithyrambic  French  declaimer  should  enume¬ 
rate  among  the  iniquities  of  Louis  Napoleon  his  neglect  to 
avenge  Waterloo  on  England.  The  hatred  of  modern 
Jacobins  for  this  country  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  affected, 
or  rather  it  is  characteristic  of  tho  servile  bigotry  with 
which  they  cling  to  the  traditions  of  1793-  Among  the 
numerous  proclamations  composed  by  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Resistance,  is  an 
address  to  the  army,  in  which  the  soldiers  are 
assured  that  it  is  their  mission  to  liberate  foreign  nations., 
and  to  propagate  the  Revolution  throughout  Europe.  The 
legend  of  the  Republic  is  both  more  fictitious  and  more 
mischievous  than  the  legend  of  the  Empire  which  was 
rendered  popular  by  Beranger  and  Thiers.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  choose  between  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and 
M.  Victor  Hugo,  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  would 
declare  against  the  eloquent  champion  of  the  irresponsible 
omnipotence  of  the  rabble. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

rSHHE  publication  of  tbe  Agricultural  Returns  this  year  has 
JL  awakened  an  unprecedented  interest.  The  appearance 
of  those  returns  at  a  moment  when  the  question  of  our  food 
supplies  has  assumed  unwonted  importance  does  not  wholly 
account  for  the  depth  and  universality  of  that  interest.  It 
is  rather  that  the  figures  tend  to  confirm  an  impression 
created  by  a  variety  of  recent  circumstances  that  British 
agriculture  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  vastness  of  the  interests  involved. 
The  classes  connected  directly  and  indirectly  with  the  land 
are  indisputably  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Their 
very  numbers  alone  would  make  any  matter  adversely 
affecting  them  of  the  very  highest  national  concern,  while 
the  social  and  political  consequences  of  their  serious  and 
permanent  depression  would  be  incalculable.  Throughout 
many  centuries  of  English  history  the  landowners  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  our  political  system  ;  and  though 
the  growth  of  newer  social  forces  has  greatly  (perhaps 
beneficially)  modified  their  influence,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  decadence  of  this  great  class  would  both  soci¬ 
ally  and  politically  be  little  less  than  a  revolution.  Quite 
apart  from  the  question  whether  the  weakening  of  the 
influence  of  the  landowners  is  or  is  not  desirable,  the  mere 
fact  that  it  would  profoundly  affect  the  character  of  our 
government  invests  with  peculiar  interest  any  change 
threatening  their  prosperity.  Scarcely  less  important  is 
the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
class  in  the  country  so  genuinely  conservative  as  they.' 
They  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  resist  mere  change 
for  the  sake  of  change.  Whoever  else  may  succumb  to  an 
epidemic  of  revolutionary  opinions,  they  at  least  are  not 
given  to  fall  in  love  with,  newfangled  notions.  How  far 
their  social  and  political  conservatism  would  bear  the  test 
of  prolonged  adversity  is  another  matter.  Now  there  have 
been  many  symptoms  of  late  of  decreased  prosperity  among 
the  farmers.  For  several  years  an  active  agitation  has  been 
going  on  in  favour  of  tenant-right,  and  now  we  hear  of 
holdings  changing  hands  on  an  unprecedentedly  large  scale, 
of  a  general  demand  for  reduction  of  rents,  and  of  a  very 
great  number  of  farms  lying  wholly  untenanted.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  recent  Agricultural 
Returns  afford  any  support  to  the  complaints  so  loudly 
made  at  farmers’  meetings  and  in  the  organs  of  agricul- 
tural  opinion. 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  aggregate 
acreage  under  cultivation  of  some  sort  is  largely  and 
steadily  increasing.  In  the  past  twelve  months  the  in¬ 
crease  in  Great  Britain  alone  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  acres;  while  since  1869  it  is  as  much 
as  one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
acres.  In  Ireland  also  there  has  been  a  considerable 
augmentation,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
bow  much,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  change  has  just  been 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Irish  returns.  Formerly  all 
land  which  gave  food  to  any  cattle  was  returned  as 
“  grass,”  and  thus  barren  mountain-sides  were  included 
because  they  supported  a  few  cows  or  sheep.  Now, 
however,  the  barren  mountaiu  has  a  separate  heading  to 
itself.  From  this  cause  there  is  an  apparent  large 
decrease  in  the  last  year  in  pasturage.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  made  the  necessary  corrections,  the 
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increase  since  1869  appears  to  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  acres.  Thus  the  total  new  acreage  brought 
under  cultivation  within  the  last  eight  years  would  seem 
to  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  acres.  This  fact  seems 
at  first  sight  incompatible  with  diminished  agricultural 
prosperity  ;  but  it  is  really  much  less  conclusive  than  it 
appears.  We  have  just  seen,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  that 
nearly  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  barren  mountain 
were  classed  as  pasturage  until  the  present  year.  Can  we 
be  sure  that  similar  and  equally  gross  errors  do  not  remain 
to  be  corrected  ?  The  collection  of  the  English  statistics 
is  of  much  later  date  than  the  Irish,  and  they  are  even 
less  trustworthy.  The  occupiers,  it  is  true,  are  less  reluctant 
than  formerly  to  give  the  information  required  ;  but  even 
this  year  more  than  two  million  acres  are  returned  by  esti¬ 
mate.  The  collectors  employed  are,  no  doubt,  competent 
persons;  but  their  estimates  cannot  be  accepted  as  equivalent 
to  occupiers’  returns.  Again,  we  are  told  that  land  prepared 
for  turnips,  but  not  actually  sown,  has  been  returned  as 
fallow,  iustead  of  under  the  head  of  turnips.  In  short,  the 
returns  are  little  more  than  mere  approximations  to  the 
truth.  But  they  have  unquestionably  been  greatly  improved 
within  the  past  eight  years ;  and  the  improvement,  of 
course,  appears  in  the  acreage.  Thus  the  reported  increase 
in  the  cultivated  area  is,  to  a  large  and  indefinite  extent, 
due  rather  to  the  more  careful  collection  of  the  statistics 
than  to  the  actual  reclamation  of  waste  land.  Another 
matter  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  within  the  eight  years 
in  question  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  in¬ 
creased  nearly  three  millions ;  and  its  w'ealtli  has  grown 
yet  more  rapidly.  It  is  since  1S69  that  that  great  rise  in 
wages  has  taken  place  which  has  enabled  the  working 
classes  to  increase  their  consumption  of  bread  and  meat  so 
enormously.  Such  an  immense  development  of  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  country  necessarily  led  to  an  increase 
of  the  cultivated  area ;  but  it  is  very  evident  from  the  rise 
of  prices  that  the  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
enhanced  demand. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  reclamation  of  waste  land 
of  which  we  have  spoken  there  has  been  going  on  an  active 
conversion  of  arable  into  pasture.  A  few  of  the  collectors 
of  the  statistics  remark  that  in  the  present  year  this  pro¬ 
cess  has  received  a  check,  owing  to  the  large  importations 
of  American  meat ;  but  the  majority  speak  of  it  as  still 
continuing.  The  process  is  most  marked  in  the  diminution  of 
the  area  under  corn.  Taking  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
the  diminution  during  the  last  eight  years  has  amounted  to 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  acres,  or  eight  per  cent.  As 
is  natural,  the  decrease  is  most  considerable  and  of  longest 
continuance  in  wheat.  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  West  of  England  are  but  ill  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  that  grain,  in  consequence  of  the 
excess  of  rain  and  the  deficiency  of  sunshine.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  Free-trade  should 
cause  a  very  considerable  discontinuance  of  wheat 
cultivation  in  these  districts.  Viewed  by  the  light  of 
passing  events  the  change  may  appear  to  be  not  unat¬ 
tended  by  clanger.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  wc 
are  not  dependent  for  our  supplies  of  grain  upon  any  one 
country ;  that  the  immensity  of  our  demand  stimu¬ 
lates  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  our  market  in  the 
most  distant  countries ;  and  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  all  these  should  be  closed  against 
us  simultaneously.  Should  we  be  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  however,  we  have  abundance  of  land  to  plough 
up.  In  the  meantime  we  obtain  our  wheat  and  other  corn 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  grow  them  ourselves,  and  we 
have  our  land  available  for  other  purposes.  The  decreased 
acreage  under  corn  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  us  to 
afford  evidence  of  any  real  decrease  of  prosperity. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  active  and  long- 
continued  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasturage,  which 
betokens  a  backward  and  wasteful  husbandry.  The  ex¬ 
planation  offered  is  the  dearness  of  labour  and  the  high 
price  of  meat  and  butter.  The  dearness  of  labour, 
however,  does  not  disqualify  our  manufacturers  from 
holding  their  own  against  foreign  competition,  nor  need 
it  affect  our  farmers  any  more,  if  they  were  as  ener¬ 
getic  in  availing  themselves  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
and,  above  all,  if  they  knew  how  to  secure  efficiency  of 
work.  Mr.  Mechi  does  not  find  the  dearness  of  labour 
hamper  his  operations.  As  for  the  high  price  of  meat,  it 
ought  to  stimulate,  not  to  check  cultivation  ;  for  it  is  noto¬ 
rious  that  an  acre  in  tillage  will  supply  much  more  food  to 
cattle  than  an  acre  in  grass.  The  proof  of  this  is 


that,  while  the  area  under  grass  is  increasing,  our  stock  of 
horned  cattle  and  sheep  has  decreased  very  considerably 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  scarcity  of  hay,  it  is 
replied,  is  the  cause,  as  it  compelled  farmers  to  sell  off  much 
of  their  young  stock.  But  what  kind  of  farming  is  that 
which  cannot  keep  the  full  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  alive 
when  the  hay  crop  happens  to  be  deficient  ?  Evidently 
our  agriculture,  though  it  has  made  great  and  undoubted 
progress,  has  not  yet  quite  passed  the  prcc-seientific  age. 
Frightened  by  the  demand  of  the  labourers  for  better 
wages,  our  farmers  try  to  dispense  altogether  with  labour 
by  throwing  their  lands  into  grass,  and  lail  to  see  that  by 
so  doing  they  render  themselves  dependent  on  the  fickle 
elements.  The  proper  course  would  be  to  adopt  piecework 
universally,  and  to  depend  upon  stall-feeding  for  fattening. 
To  this  our  farmers  must  come  in  the  end.  Hitherto  they 
have  not  encountered  serious  foreign  competition  in  the 
cattle  trade,  and  consequently  they  have  continued  to 
follow  traditional  methods.  The  importation  of  American 
meat  will  prove  of  infinite  service  to  them  if  it  awakens 
them  to  the  conviction  that  a  system  of  farming  is 
ruinous  which  meets  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
food  with  a  decreasing  supply  both  of  corn  and  of  meat. 


INTRUSIVE  PEOPLE. 

\MONG  the  smaller  vices  of  our  age  and  stage  of  civilization 
must  be  reckoned  intrusiveness.  By  the  intruder  we  mean 
the  person  who  shows  no  respect  lor  the  privacy  of  others,  who 
pushes  his  society  on  others  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  them  or 
not,  and  whose  notion  of  a  civilized  community  seems  to  be  that 
everybody  should  live  on  terms  of  “happy  family'’  freedom  with 
everybody  else.  There  are  two  well-marked  stages  in  this  habit  of 
intruding  on  others.  The  first  and  less  obnoxious  one  is  illustrated 
by  those  who  are  continually  encroaching,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
|  private  domains  of  their  acquaintances.  Such  people  think  that, 
if  they  are  but  once  introduced  to  a  person,  they  may  push  the 
acquaintance  to  any  degree  of  familiarity.  They  show  the  same 
disposition  in  their  dealings  with  more  intimate  friends.  They 
have  no  respect  for  times  or  circumstances, but  expect  you  to  enter¬ 
tain  them  and  to  listen  to  them  whenever  they  happen  to  meet 
you  or  drop  in  on  you.  A  second  and  worse  stage  of  intrusiveness 
is  reached  when  a  man  ventures  to  force  his  society  on  any  6tranger 
whom  he  may  chance  to  encounter.  Here  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  intruder  display  themselves  in  their  lull  intensity. 
Ilis  want  of  respect  for  others’  privacy,  his  easy-going  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  social  relations,  are  here  seen  to  advantage.  Accordingly  it 
is  in  this  form  that  we  may  best  study  this  peculiar  propensity. 

The  particular  manifestation  of  intrusiveness  here  spoken  of  does 
not  need  much  illustration.  It  is  too  familiar  a  phenomenon  in 
contemporary  life  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  observant 
person.  People  who  travel  much  are  well  aware  that  they  are 
constantly  liable  to  invasions  on  their  privacy  by  intrusive 
persons.  The  intrusive  man  lies  in  wait  in  the  railway  com- 
partment  and  on  the  steamboat.  He  keeps  a  look-out  for  chance 
comers,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  possession,  so  to  speak,  of  any¬ 
body  who  does  not  care  to  oppose  the  appropriation.  lie  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  more  frequented  haunts  of  tourists,  though 
these  form  the  proper  habitat  of  this  active  and  aggressive  creatine. 
Even  when  we  fondly  imagine  that  we  have  discovered  some  quiet 
nook  for  a  short  summer  holiday,  we  not  improbably  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  a  specimen  of  this  dreaded  clas3  of  intruders.  It 
may  perhaps  be  a  relation  of  some  local  family,  who  is  bored  by 
the  dulness  of  the  place  and  is  vacantly  wandering  about  ready  to 
pounce  on  the  first  stranger  who  promises  him  a  temporary  relief 
from  his  ennui.  The  most  certain  resort  of  the  unscrupulous 
intruder  is  the  tourists’  hotel.  Here  he  engages  you  in  talk  at  the 
table-d’hote  or  in  the  smoking-room,  proposes  a  stroll  in  such  a 
way  that  you  hardly  know  how  to  refuse,  and  thus  gradually 
entangles  you  in  the  threads  of  a  quasi-acquaintanceship,  till  you 
heartily  wish  yourself  miles  away  from  the  reach  of  his  attentions. 
In  this  way  sensitive  people  are  subjected  to  a  system  of  petty  per¬ 
secution  against  which  they  hardly  know  how  they  are  to  delend 
themselves.  The  more  good-natured  and  kindly  they  are  the’ more 
are  they  exposed  to  these  insidious  attacks;  and  the  only  person 
who  can  feel  himself  perfectly'  safe  from  them  is  one  who  is  a 
thorough  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  snubbing,  and  who  does  not 
scruple  to  make  the  freest  use  of  his  skill. 

This  obnoxious  class  of  people  is  distinguished  by  certain 
common  traits.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  are  an  excessive  amount 
of  self-consciousness  and 'a  proportionately  small  quantity  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  others.  A  person  quick  to  perceive  the  feelings  of 
others  and  concerned  to  promote  their  comfort  is  little  likely  to 
plav  the  part  of  an  intruder.  The  man  given  to  intruding  on  the 
privacy  of  others  is  pretty  certain  to  have  an  exalted  opinion  of  his 
own  importance,  to  be  absorbed  in  his  own  personal  concerns,  and 
to  be  slow  to  understand  that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world 
with  their  own  separate  feelings  and  interests.  Yet,  while  there 
are  these  features  common  to  all  members  of  the  class,  it  includes 
well-marked  varieties  which  differ  in  some  important  character¬ 
istics.  The  intruder  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  bore  ;  but  he  may 
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be  either  a  sufferable  discomfort  or  an  insufferable  nuisance.  In 
some  cases  we  are  ready  to  put  up  with  him,  and  even  to  be  amused 
at  his  ways  ;  in  others  we  feel  a  much  stronger  degree  of  repugnance. 
The  least  unpleasant  variety  of  intruder  is  perhaps  that  which 
is  constituted  by  a  certain  thickness  of  skin,  together  with  an  un¬ 
usual  How  of  animal  spirits.  We  easily  forgive  a  man  of  this 
sort  who,  rather  by  instinct  than  by  conscious  intention,  obtrudes 
his  companionship  on  us.  More  especially  is  the  offence  regarded 
as  a  venial  one  when  the  offender  is  young.  One  occasionally 
meets  such  exuberant  youth  in  the  picturesque  parts  of  Germany. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  rollicking  student  lfesh  from  Heidelberg  or  Gottin¬ 
gen,  who  is  lull  of  the  adventures  and  doings  of  his  new  and  some¬ 
what  turbulent  life,  and  who  naively  takes  for  granted  that  his 
stories  and  his  jokes  must  be  as  exciting  to  his  chance  companion 
as  to  himself.  He  proves  to  be  quite  impervious  to  your  ridicule, 
meets  your  forbidding  aspect  with  new  outbursts  of  good  humour, 
till  you  feel  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  quell  a  person  of  such  obtuse 
sensibilities,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  imperturbable 
self-complacency. 

_  A  more  fatiguing  kind  of  intruder  is  the  sentimental  or  subjec¬ 
tive  variety.  Although  our  age  is  not  specially  productive  of  the 
languishing  and  romantic  type  of  young  man,  one  may  occasionally 
encounter  a  specimen  of  this  class  who  is  ready  uninvited  to  pour 
his  superabundant  emotion  into  any  ear  which  happens  to  present 
itself.  lie  seems  to  he  roving  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
some  kindred  and  sympathetic  nature.  He  is  a  sort  of  modern 
minstrel,  who  wanders  far  and  wide  singing  everywhere  the 
same  doleful  lay.  He  begins,  perhaps,  by  quoting  from  Heine  or 
Allred  de  Musset,  and  talks  iu  measured  cadences  of  the  Welt- 
schmerz  which  consumes  the  best  hearts  of  the  age.  He  enlarges 
on  the  mystery  of  the  poet's  nature  with  its  irrepressible  emotions 
and  unutterable  thoughts.  Then,  perhaps,  he  grows  more  personal, 
and  confides  to  his  chance  listener  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  own 
troubled  existence.  The  worst  feature  in  this  oppressive  form 
of  intrusiveness  is  that  it  seems  to  appeal  to  our  pity.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  cheek  these  lachrymose  approaches 
too  harshly,  and  can  only  pray  for  the  hour  which  is  to  libe¬ 
rate  us  from  so  difficult  and  painful  a  companionship.  A 
ibiid  kind  of  intruder  awakens  a  more  decided  feeling  of  an¬ 
tipathy.  This  is  the  man  who  may  be  said  to  depend  on  his  for¬ 
tuitous  companions  for  his  ideas  and  interests.  He  is  a  sort  of 
parasitic  growth  which  draws  its  sustenance  from  other  and  higher 
organisms.  When  alone  he  leads  a  vacuous  life,  feels  no  prompt¬ 
ings  of  activity  from  within,  and  easil}r  falls  a  prey  to  ennui.  lie 
clutches  eagerly  at  the  skirts,  so  to  speak,  of  each  new  passer-by  in 
the  hope  of  being  lifted  for  a  while  out  of  his  emptiness.  Such  an 
intruder  has  nothing  to  offer  us  ;  he  cannot  even  amuse  us  by  his 
■naivete  or  his  sentimentality.  lie  is  simply  and  insufferably  dreary, 
lie  expects  us  to  supply  all  topics  of  conversation,  and  to  propose 
all  agreeable  activities.  The  only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  profit  by 
our  brains,  lie  is  a  sheer  dead  weight  from  which  we  try  to  be 
delivered. 

There  still  remains  the  most  obnoxious  species  of  intruder. 
His  distinguishing  attribute  is  an  immense  belief  in  his  own 
powers,  a  profound  assurance  of  his  irresistible  attractions.  lie 
approaches  you  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  much  to  bestow 
.and  is  geuerous  enough  to  enrich  you  with  his  favours.  lie  has 
.a  portly  figure  and  a  rubicuhd  countenance.  lie  talks  readily 
and  llueutly,  and  interlards  his  conveivation  with  numerous 
facetious  observations.  lie  is  well  up  in  all  the  lore  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  knows  exactly  what  you  are  to  see  and  which  is 
the  best  way  of  seeing  it.  IBs  intense  self-complaeency  leaves  no 
room  for  the  suspicion  that  he  may  he  de  trap.  He  acts  on  the 
supposition  that  all  mankind  besides  himself  are  intellectually  indi¬ 
gent,  and  that  he  is  able  to  supply  the  possessions  of  which  they 
are  lacking.  There  is  something  iu  his  sleek  self-contentruent 
and  oily  patronage  which  galls  us.  We  feel  insulted  by  the 
man’s  tacit  assumption  of  superiority  and  his  covert  insinuation 
that  we  are  unable  to  depend  on  ourselves.  This  embodiment 
of  complacent  impudence  may  be  said  to  infest  every  resort  of 
strangers,  lie  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  modern  life  with 
its  fashion  of  extended  locomotiou  and  miscellaneous  intercourse. 

This  vice  of  intrusiveness  appears  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
conditions  of  an  advanced  social  development.  It  could  hardly 
exist  in  primitive  societies.  In  these  a  man  had  his  equals  and 
familiars  with  whom  he  mixed  freely.  Beyond  these  were  his 
■  chiefs  whom  he  approached  with  a  certain  amount  of  awe.  He 
never  encountered  strangers,  except  perhaps  in  war,  and  conse- 
•  queutly  he  was  not  called  on  to  observe  a  certain  kind  of  be¬ 
haviour  towards  these.  Again,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  industrial 
society,  before  large  towns  arore  and  locomotiou  to  nearer  and 
more  distant  points  became  generally  practised,  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger  was  a  phenomenon  which  naturally  excited  a  certain 
sentiment  of  awe.  We  may  see  this  illustrated  in  the  simple  type 
of  society  described  by  Homer.  Once  more,  in  the  more  advanced 
industrial  society  of  a  later  age,  distinctions  of  class  were  too 
rigid  to  allow  of  a  free  intercourse  with  strangers,  while  ex¬ 
tensive  locomotion  had  not  yet  become  common  enough  for  people 
to  need  an  art  of  courteous  behaviour.  In  all  these  states  of  society 
there  was  clearly  no  room  for  the  peculiar  vice  of  intrusiveness 
here  described.  This  appears  to  grow  up  in  company  with  the 
correlative  virtue  of  politeness  to  strangers  in  an  age 'when  social 
barriers  become  somen  hat  loosened,  and  when  increasing  locomotion 
brings  people  into  frequent  coutact  with  others  besides  their 
familiar  acquaintances.  The  circumstances  of  modern  society  throw 
people  together  in  all  manner  of  ways.  It  is  obviously  au  advan¬ 


tage  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  exchange  a  certain  amount  of 
affability  with  those  whom  he  has  occasionally  to  travel  with,  and 
even  to  live  with.  Society  is  benefited  when  the  friction  of  these 
passing  contacts  in  our  daily  life  is  made  as  agreeable  and  service¬ 
able  as  possible.  And  the  advance  of  general  culture,  by  promoting 
more  confidence,  renders  such  freedom  of  intercourse  possible.  Yet 
the  very  terms  of  this  advantage  impose  a  certain  measure  of 
restraint  on  those  who  are  to  profit  from  it.  The  tacit  convention 
seems  to  he  that  a  man  will  be  polite  and  affable  towards  others, 
provided  they  do  not  push  the  passing  relation  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Accordingly,  when  the  intruder" gives  himself  the  easy  and 
familiar  air  of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  he  is  clearly  offending 
against  good  manners  aud  violating  an  honourable  convention. 

Of  course  intruders,  like  every  other  professional  class,  are  in 
demand,  or  they  would  not  abound.  The  great  reason  of  the 
intruder’s  existence  is  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  many 
who  now  move  about  in  our  large  towns,  and  who  even 
undertake  considerable  journeys.  One  frequently  sees  in  London 
persons  who  seem  utterly  incapable  of  managing  for  themselves,  and 
whose  look  of  bewilderment  and  confusion  serves  as  a  standing  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  intruder.  And  one  can  hardly  travel  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  these  days  without  Hilling  in  with  some  fellow-country¬ 
man  who  appears  to  have  lost  his  way,  and  is  only  too  thankful  to 
the  man  who  addresses  him  and  offers  him  his  companionship  and 
guidance.  Hence  the  ubiquitous  self-appointed  intruder  described 
above  finds  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  fascinating  art. 
As  long  as  there  are  people  who  thus  welcome  the  eager  overtures 
of  the  intruder  there  will  be  plenty  of  the  class  to  be  found. 
Meanwhile  the  existence  of  these  persons  must  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  sensitive  and  relined  men  and  women.  They  will  feel  com¬ 
pelled  whenever  they  move  abroad  to  arm  themselves  with  a  more 
decided  tone  of  reserve  and  hauteur,  as  the  only  effectual  weapon 
against  impudent  intrusiveness.  In  this  way  the  advantage 
secured  by  growing  moral  culture  will  be  partly  lost.  Affability 
will  become  impossible  in  the  measure  iu  which  habits  of  in¬ 
trusiveness  .abound.  Possibly  it  is  the  presence  of  so  many 
offensive  specimens  of  this  class  of  intruder  among  the  travelling 
British  public  which  serves  to  keep  up  the  repellent  air  commonly 
attributed  to  us  by  foreigners.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the 
cold  reserve  of  Englishmen  is  always  justified ;  yet  it  has  at  least 
a  partial  excuse  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  often  liable  to  be 
molested  aud  worried  by  the  intrusiveness  of  vulgar  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  persons. 


HOLLAND. 

IT  is  an  often  repeated  topic  of  homily  and  satire  that  we 
neglect  the  things  that  lie  nearest  to  us  ;  and  iu  the  season  of 
vacation  tours  it  is  not  unlrequently  used  in  the  interest  of  English 
watering-places.  It  is  hardly  less  applicable,  however,  to.  a  part 
of  the  Continent  which  English  people  by  hundreds  rush  hastily 
through  on  the  way  to  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  very  few  care 
to  study.  For  the  people  of  Holland  are  nearer  to  us  in  race, 
manners,  and  language  than  any  other  Continental  nation,  and 
accordingly  Holland  is  the  country  about  which  English  travellers 
know  least.  This  is  probably  not  so  much  due  to  the  irony  of 
late  as  to  the  geographical  position  which  tempts  us  to  regard  the 
Low  Countries  us  merely  a  stage  of  transit  towards  the  more  ex¬ 
citing  and  picturesque  scenes  of  central  Europe.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  lose  iu  the  result.  The 
frequent  opportunities  for  a  hasty  glance  prevent  many  of  us  from 
ever  really  seeing,  a  most  interesting  country.  At  the  Hague  and 
Amsterdam  there  is  a  lull  and  rapid  stream  of  passing  English 
sightseers,  preyed  upon  by  a  tribe  of  so-called  guides,  who  seem 
even  more  ubiquitous  and  rapacious  than  in  other  places.  These, 
however,  are  in  a  manner  cosmopolitan  cities,  the  one  made  so  by 
the  Court,  the  other  by  commerce,  and  both  by  possessing 
a  splendid  and  unique  share  of  the  heritage  of  art,  whose  gifts  are 
lor  all  mankind.  When  we  come  to  a  purely  Hutch  town  like 
Leyden  the  aspect  of  things  is.  different.  It  is  evident  that 
strangers  are  comparatively  lew,  and  that  foreign  travellers  are  a 
much  less  solid  source  of  protit  than  the  native  custom  attracted 
by  the  University.  And  yet  Leyden  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities  in  Europe,  and  especially  to  an  Englishman  who  has  any 
taste  for  scholarship  and  University  traditions.  The  University  of 
Leyden  is  indeed  comparatively  modern,  but  its  foundation  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  critical  events  in  the  war  which 
secured  freedom  for  the  Netherlands,  at  the  time  when  England 
and  the  United  Provinces  stood  almost  alone  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  No  Englishman  can  afford  to  think  with  indifference  of 
the  siege  of  Leyden  in  1574.  By  a  piece  of  ironical  fiction,  to 
which  there  are  plenty  of  parallels  in  our  own  history,  the  charter 
of  the  new  University  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  King 
1'hilip.  If  it  is  still  young,  as  Universities  go,  its  youth  has 
certainly  been  a  vigorous  one.  Two  years  ago,  the  completion  of 
its  third  century  was  celebrated  wdth  high  solemnities,  and  we 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  similar  body  which  can  show  a  more 
illustrious  record  lor  a  corresponding  period.  The  visitor  who  is 
admitted  to  the  common  room  of  the  Senate  is  forcibly  struck,  as 
he  looks  round  the  wuills  covered  with  portraits  of  past  professors 
in  the  University,  with  the  frequency  of  names  to  which  he  needs 
no  introduction.  It  is  an  liistoricalgallery  of  the  flower  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  science,  and  eveu  statesmanship,  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
Grotius  and  Scaliger  down  to  Thorbecke.  And  Leyden  shows  no 
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sign  in  our  own  days  of  falling  short  of  the  standing  it  has  earned. 
It  is  still  a  centre  of  living  and  independent  learning,  forming  by 
habit  and  tradition  as  well  as  by  place  a  link  between  England  and 
Germany.  Dutch  professors  and  students  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  more  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Germans  than  we 
are.  But  it  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  themselves  their  disciples.  There  is  a  much  closer 
affinity  with  England  on  at  least  one  point  where  Leyden  is 
especially  strong.  Professor  Cobet’s  name  is  more  or  less  familiar 
to  all  classical  scholars.  If  he  owns  any  spiritual  allegiance,  it  is 
not  to  Germany.  He  claims  a  direct  descent  from  the  school  of 
Porson.  English  scholars  may  tind  in  full  force  at  Leyden 
the  relined  and  tasteful  elegance,  the  almost  instinctive  sense  of 
the  niceties  of  Attic  or  Roman  speech  of  which  many  of  us  fancy 
that  we  have  the  monopoly.  They  will  also  find  at  Leyden  and 
elsewhere,  if  they  show  that  they  can  value  it,  a  welcome  that  will 
make  them  more  sensible  of  the  kinship  of  the  two  nearest 
branches  of  the  Low-Dutch  family  than  auy  philological  or  ethno¬ 
graphical  demonstration. 

A  very  common  illusion  with  English  people  on  their  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  men,  language,  and  things  in  Holland  is  to  expect  them 
to  be  Iligh-German  with  a  slight  difference.  This  illusion,  which 
on  a  superficial  acquaintance  is  excusable  enough,  is  easily  shaken 
off  by  an  Englishman  as  he  improves  his  knowledge.  To  a  German 
it  is  naturally  much  more  difficult,  and  there  are  many  Germans 
who  never  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  They  persist  in  regarding  the  Dutch 
language  as  a  patois,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  know  all 
about  Holland  far  better  than  the  Dutch  themselves.  Some  truly 
astonishing  anecdotes  are  current  concerning  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  sundry  German  professors  on  this  head.  At  a  recent  University 
festival  at  Tubingen  there  were  delegates  from  many  nations  and 
countries,  including  the  Netherlands.  The  dining-hall  was  intended 
to  be  hung  with  the  flags  of  all  nations.  A  Dutch  delegate 
remarked  to  his  neighbours  that  he  did  not  see  the  flag  of  his  own 
country  among  them.  The  German  assured  him  it  was  there,  and 
pointed  to  a  nondescript  blue  banner  with  a  red  border,  which 
might  possibly  have  been  furnished  by  some  South  American  Con¬ 
sulate.  “  But  that  is  not  the  Dutch  flag.”  “  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  know  the  Dutch  flag  perfectly  well, 
and  that  is  it.”  The  German’s  omniscience  yielded  only  to  the 
authority  of  a  colleague,  who  improved  matters  by  an  explanation 
of  this  kind  : — “  Yes,  it  is  as  he  says.  You  see  they  adopted  the 
French  flag  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  only  they  reversed  it 
and  made  the  stripes  horizontal.”  But  then,  as  the  Dutch  pro¬ 
fessor  charitably  remarked,  the  South-Germans  are  not  a  seafaring 
people.  Another  wise  man  of  Tubingen  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  manner  of  speech  the  Dutch  used  among  themselves.  It  was 
of  course  out  of  the  question  that  educated  people  should  talk 
“  platt-dentsch,”  so  he  supposed  they  must  use  French.  The  mere 
assertion  of  a  Dutchman  being  wholly  without  weight  on  such  a 

Joint,  he  was  referred  to  his  colleague  the  Professor  of  Modern 
,anguages,  who  fortunately  was  able  to  inform  him  that  a  Dutch 
language  and  literature  really  existed.  It  is- a  sad  instance  of  the 
infirmity  and  ingratitude  of  human  nature  that  German  professors 
are  not  altogether  beloved  in  Holland. 

We,  at  any  rate,  are  in  no  danger  of  supposing  Dutch  to  be  a 
dialect  of  English.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  set  up  a  claim  to 
Friesland  on  the  ground  that  the  Frisian  tongue  is  still  understood 
of  the  people  in  certain  parts  of  Durham.  We  are  free  to  deal 
with  our  Dutch  kinsmen  on  equal  terms  of  friendship,  and  to 
exchange  with  mutual  benefit  whatever  we  may  have  to  teach  one 
another.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  we  do  not  yet  know  our  neigh¬ 
bours  nearly  so  well  as  they  know  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
Englishman  who  cares  to  study  Dutch  institutions  even  a  little 
will  find  many  interesting  points  for  comparison,  and  some  for 
imitation.  In  London  we  have  been  complaining  for  years,  and 
complaining  almost  in  vain,  of  bad  and  dear  gas.  In  the  Dutch 
cities  it  is  so  good  that  it  can  be  freely  used  in  living  rooms 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  It  is  even  superabundantly 
good;  for  at  Leyden  it  was  lately  under  serious  consideration 
whether  the  quality  might  not  be  slightly  reduced  for  the  sake  of 
increased  cheapness.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  make  no  change, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  certain  manufacturing  firms,  who  find  the 
best  possible  gas  well  worth  paying  for.  But  at  Leyden,  and  we 
believe  elsewhere,  the  supply  of  gas  is  in  the  hands  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  instead  of  being  delivered  over  to  private  companies  whose 
only  interest  is  to  extract  the  utmost  profit  from  the  consumer  by 
supplying  the  poorest  article  at  the  highest  rate  which  public  dis¬ 
content  will  allow.  In  matters  of  social  and  sanitary  reform  there 
may  be  seen  in  Holland,  as  with  us,  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by 
private  and  voluntary  activity  which  in  other  countries  is  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  State.  Holland  possesses  institutions  of  consider¬ 
able  standing,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  with  our  charitable 
and  benevolent  societies ;  and  there  is  a  modern  association  for  the 
promotion  of  public  health,  which  strives,  by  its  inquiries  and 
publications,  to  supplement  the  shortcomings  of  positive  law.  The 
public  amusements  of  the  Dutch  conform  rather  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  than  to  the  English  type ;  and  in  that  respect  few  persons 
of  taste  will  doubt  that  the  Dutch  are  the  gainers.  Their 
example  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  common  English 
prejudice  about  open-air  entertainments.  It  is  constantly  said 
that  garden  concerts  and  the  like  may  be  all  very  well  for  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  will  not  suit  the  English  climate.  Now  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  climate  of  Holland  is  more 
genial  than  that  of  England,  and  yet  open-air  concerts  are  nearly 
as  common  as  in  Germany.  We  are  wonderfully  behindhand  in 


England  in  all  means  of  cheap  and  wholesome  recreation,  and  it 
should  shame  us  out  of  our  apathy  to  see  how  much  better  these 
things  are  ordered,  not  only  by  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  Germans, 
but  by  our  nearer  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  national  life  and  politics,  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present,  there  are  many  points  of  contact  that 
should  make  Ilollaud  seem  less  strange  to  an  Englishman  than  most 
foreign  lands.  At  this  very  time  the  fall  of  a  Ministry  enables  us  to 
see  how,  under  forms  which  in  many  respects  are  more  French  than 
English,  constitutional  government  is  settled  in  the  Netherlands 
on  a  footing  of  sound  understanding  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  authors  of  the  much  more  famous  crisis  which  has  disturbed  a 
neighbouring  country  ever  since  the  1 6th  of  May.  Pessimists  in 
politics  often  hold  out  to  us  the  prospect  of  becoming  another 
Holland,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  answer  to  them,  which, 
however,  it  occurs  to  nobody  to  give,  that,  though  the 
notion  is  not  altogether  agreeable,  we  might  do  a  great  deal 
worse.  The  glory  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  politics  of 
Europe  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  Holland  is  still  the  second 
civilized  Power  of  the  East,  and  rules  over  distant  subjects  hardly 
less  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  governing  race  than  those  of 
our  own  Indian  Empire.  We  are  all  apt  to  be  too  much  impressed 
by  mere  size  and  numbers  in  our  estimate  of  cities  and  nations  as 
well  as  of  natural  objects  ;  but 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be; 

and  it  is  no  great  paradox,  being  indeed  the  literal  assertion  of  a 
fact,  to  say  that  Holland  and  England  are  the  two  free  and  im¬ 
perial  States  of  Europe. 


THE  CORINTHIAN  GULF. 

CIOEINTH,  we  have  said,  with  its  mountain  citadel,  is  truly  the 
>  central  point  of  Greece.  But  we  do  not  thoroughly  feel  how 
the  Isthmus  parts  asunder  two  different  spheres  of  Greek  life  and 
history  till  we  find  ourselves  on  the  gulf  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  on  the  Isthmus.  We  can,  if  we  will,  make  our  way 
to  Athens  first  of  all  by  way  of  the  gulf;  but  we  shall  perhaps 
better  understand  the  position  in  Grecian  history  which  is  held  by 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  if  we  take  them  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
journey.  It  may,  in  short,  be  well  to  leave  Greece  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  to  make  it  our  way  back  again  to  the  w  estern 
islands  from  whence  we  started.  It  is  impossible  to  study  Greeco 
in  strict  chronological  order,  unless  we  could  anyhow  drop  from 
the  clouds  on  the  akropolis  of  Mykene.  But  by  taking  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  its  shores  late  in  our  course,  we  shall  be 
euabled  to  end  our  survey  with  those  parts  of  Greece  which,  at 
least  in  the  days  of  her  old  independence,  were  the  last  to  come  to 
the  front.  And  by  this  course  we  shall  perhaps  better  understand 
why  those  parts  came  to  the  front  later  than  others. 

Greece,  the  most  eastern  of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Europe, 
begins  to  play  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  earlier  than  the 
peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and  in  the  like  sort,  it  is  the 
eastern  side  of  Greece  which  begins  to  play  its  part  in  the  history 
of  Greece  earlier  than  the  western  side.  Is  it  answered  that  the 
position  of  Athens,  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Greek  continent, 
as  a  leading  state  in  Greece,  is  of  comparatively  late  date?  As  far 
as  dominion  goes,  Mykene,  Argos,  Sparta,  all  came  to  the  front 
before  her.  But  it  was  Athens  which,  in  some  unrecorded  age, 
made  the  first  advance  in  Greek  and  in  European  poli¬ 
tical  life  by  that  union  which  made  one  commonwealth — 
we  might  say,  one  city — of  Athens  and  Eleusis,  of  Marathon  and 
Sounion.  Here  was  in  truth  the  beginning  of  political  history, 
the  foundation  of  a  state  of  such  happy'  dimensions  as  to  become 
the  model  of  city-commonwealths  for  all  time.  And  as  for  the  cities 
which  came  before  Athens  in  dominion,  they  too  lie,  if  not  so  far 
east  as  Athens,  yet  on  the  eastern  side  of  their  own  peninsula.  All 
the  earliest  greatness,  the  earliest  history,  of  Greece  gathers  round 
her  HSgtean,  not  round  her  western,  shores.  Her  colonies  go  east¬ 
ward  and  northward,  covering  ail  the  eastern  coast  with  an 
Hellenic  fringe,  while  far  distant  Kyune  was  the  single  outpost  in 
the  west.  Down  at  least  to  Macedonian  times  the  eastern  side  of 
Greece  keeps  its  predominance ;  the  western  side  is  important  mainly 
as  the  road  to  a  distinct  Hellenic  world  in  Italy  and  iSicily.  Ever 
and  anon  this  distinct  western  world  influences  the  eastern  Hel¬ 
lenic  world,  sometimes,  as  in  the  great  Athenian  overthrow  before 
Syracuse,  with  terrible  effect.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  western  side 
of  Greece,  the  side  where  Corinth  was  greater  than  either  Sparta 
or  Athens,  remained  secondary  in  Grecian  affairs,  while  the  Greek 
world  still  further  to  the  west  lived  a  life  of  its  own.  broken  only 
by  occasional  dealings  with  the  states  of  the  older  Hellenic  land. 
Politically  the  older  Greek  world  looks  in  the  main  eastward.  It 
is  only  the  great  religious  centres  of  the  nation  which  in  any  sort 
cast  their  eyes  towards  the  islands  of  the  blessed.  Dodone  lies  to 
the  west,  in  a  land  whose  Hellenic  character  was  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  So  does  Olympia  within  Peloponnesus  itself,  while  Delphoi, 
if  it  does  not  look  absolutely  westward,  if  its  connexion  with 
Thermopylai  binds  it  in  some  sort  to  the  eastern  side  of  Greece, 
still  looks  directly  on  that  central  gulf  which  forms  the  great  high¬ 
way  to  the  western  shores.  At  Corinth  indeed  the  rule  is  re¬ 
versed  ;  the  city  of  the  two  seas  and  the  two  havens  looks  far  more 
to  her  western  than  to  her  eastern  outlet ;  but  her  great  Isthmian 
sanctuary  looks  to  the  Saronic  and  not  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The 
names  are  well  chosen.  The  western  gulr  was  the  true  gulf  of 
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Corinth.  No  other  city  of  equal  rank  stood  on  its  shore,  while  its 
waters  formed  the  highway  to  the  insular  and  quasi-insular  do¬ 
minion  of  Corinth  on  the  western  seas,  to  Leukas  and  Korkyra 
and  long-lived  Epidanmos,  to  Amhrakia,  fated  to  be  the  capital  of 
Pyrrhos,  to  mightier  and  more  distant  Syracuse,  fated  to  be  the 
capital  of  whole  dynasties  of  tyrants  and  kings. 

We  at  last  then  bid  farewell  to  Athens  and  Attica ;  and,  in 
bidding  farewell  to  Athens  and  Attica,  we  bid  farewell  to  some¬ 
thing  more.  We  pass  from  one  Hellenic  world  to  another.  We 
once  more  cross  the  head  of  the  Saronic  gulf  to  Kalamaki;  thence 
carriages  bear  us,  it  may  be  to  New  Corinth,  it  may  be  to  Loutraki 
to  the  north  of  it,  according  to  exigencies  of  which  the  landsman 
is  a  poor  judge.  In  either  case  we  are  carried  far  more  distinctly 
away  from  one  geographical  and  historical  region  to  another  than 
when  we  simply  cross  from  one  side  of  the  Saronic  gulf  to  another. 
As  we  are  borne  over  the  Isthmian  hills,  we  look  to  Peloponuesos 
on  one  side,  to  Northern  Greece  on  the  other ;  we  look  forward  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  we  are  borne  along  to  all  that  it  suggests 
i-ii  the  further  West.  On  the  East  we  have  turned  our  backs ;  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  something  more  than  turn  our  backs  in 
the  way'  which  the  physical  necessities  of  travel  compel  us  to  do. 
We  begin  to  understand  that  the  northern,  the  southern,  and  the 
western  view  really  make  up  a  system  in  which  the  lands 
and  seas  which  we  leave  behind  us  have  no  share.  And 
■when  we  once  find  ourselves  on  the  watera  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  gulf,  we  begin  to  feel  ourselves  in  another  world 
from  the  world  of  the  eastern  Hellas,  the  world  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  both  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  inland  sea,  within 
and  without  the  straits,  iu  the  gulf  of  Krissa  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Patrai,  we  feel  that  we  have  left  the  Greece  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon  behind  us.  We  are  in  a  world  which 
their  history  touches  only  by  fits  and  starts ;  w'e  have  sailed  iuto 
the  Greece  of  Poly  bios.  "Wo  have  made  our  way  from  the  world 
of  city  commonwealths  into  the  world  of  federations  ;  as  we  pass 
aloug,  the  lands  of  the  two  great  Leagues  lie  on  either  side  of  us. 
Through  nearly  the  whole  of  our  journey'  we  skirt  the  Achaian 
shore  to  the  south,  and  what,  in  later  times  at  least,  became  the 
Aitolian  shore  to  tho  north  of  us.  Lesser  Leagues,  Boiotia- — for  in 
those  later  times  Boiotia  must  count  among  lesser  Leagues — Phukis, 
and  Lokris,  fill  up  whatever  space  Aitolia  left  unannexed.  And, 
when  we  have  cleared  the  gult  and  are  fairly  in  the  western  sea, 
we  draw  near  to  another  federal  land  on  the  shores  of  Akarnania, 
Wo  may  even  cast,  if  not  our  eyes,  at  least  our  thoughts,  to  the 
great  northern  mainland  which  in  those  days  had  become  both 
Hellenic  and  federal  as  the  Confederation  of  Epeiros.  Here  then 
is  a  world  where  we  go  by  many  spots  which  call  up  both  earlier 
aud  later  associations,  hut  where  the  main  interest  as  distinctly 
belongs  to  the  second  and  third  centuries  before  our  sera  as  the 
main  interest  of  the  lands  washed  by  the  /Egeau  belongs  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  before  our  sera. 

Wo  should  be  the  last  to  shut  out  either  the  earlier  or  the  later 
associations.  We  do  not  forget  that  Aitolia,  poor  in  early  history, 
is  rich  in  yet  earlier  legend,  or  that  it  reached  the  height  of  its 
legendary  fame  when  the  divine  Epeians  gave  way  to  the  Aitolian 
colony  which  was  to  grow  into  the  Eleian  guardians  of  Olympia, 
the  special  servants  of  Zeus.  As  we  skirt  the  inner  bay  of  Krissa, 
we  may  think  of  all  the  sacred  wars  from  Solon  to  Aischines. 
Naupaktos  has  its  place  alike  in  legend  and  in  history' ;  in  the  waters 
of  the  outer  gulf  we  remember  alike  Phormion  of  Athens  and  Don 
John  of  Austria.  As  we  pass  hv  Patras,  we  remember  how  well 
St.  Andrew  fought  for  bis  city  agaiust  Slave  and  Saracen.  As  we 
look  on  the  southern  shore,  we  remember  that  there  were  once 
Frank  Princes  of  Achaia  no  less  than  Frank  Dukes  of  Athens.  As 
we  look  to  the  northern  shore,  we  remember  that  there  was  a  day 
when  the  Empire  of  Servia  stretched,  without  a  break,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  And,  beyond  all  this,  as  we  skirt 
the  northern  shore  of  the  outer  gulf,  we  pass  by  a  spot  whose  fame 
in  later  times  outshines  every  other  association  from  Meleagros  to 
Don  John.  We  pass  by  Mesolongi,  the  city  of  the  two  immortal 
sieges,  of  the  long  defence  where  the  Fanariot  Mavrokordatos, 
alone  among  his  class,  placed  his  name  alongside  of  the  men  of 
Souli  and  the  men  of  Hydra — of  the  night  of  the  great  sally  which 
places  the  name  of  Mesdlongi  alongside  of  Ithoine  and  Lira,  of 
Saguntum,  of  Numantea,  and  of  Zaragoza.  All  these  memories 
go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  shores  along  which  we  pass ; 
still  they  lie  outside  its  main  and  special  interest.  They  come 
either  before  or  after  the  days  when  the  two  shores  of  the 
gulf  formed  the  maiu  centre  of  Hellenic  history.  The  Achaian 
cities  line  the  shore,  aud,  with  our  usual  protest  agaiust  vaiu 
attempts  to  call  back  a  past  which  is  gone  for  ever,  for  a 
moment  we  hardly  regret  that  Slavonic  Yostizza  has  again  be¬ 
come  Hellenic  Aigion.  But  before  we  reach  the  older  Achaiau 
shore,  we  pass  by  the  territory  of  the  city  but  for  whose  help  those 
Achaian  cities,  whose  place  in  earlier  history  is  so  small,  could 
never  have  risen  to  become  one  of  the  two  leading  powers  of 
Greece.  There  is  the  land  of  Sikydn,  city  of  Aratos,  deliverer 
and  betrayer  of  Corinth  to  the  right — the  man  who  taught  the 
cities  to  the  left  the  art  of  Themistokles,  the  art  which  teaches 
how  a  small  state  may  become  a  great  one,  And  we  see  plainly 
written  on  the  two  shores,  why,  in  the  warfare  of  those  times,  the 
League  of  the  North  was  commonly  the  aggressor,  the  League  of 
the  South  was  commonly  the  victim.  Save  here  and  there  some 
more  favoured  spot,  the  shore  of  Aitolia  seems  bare  beyond  the 
common  bareness  of  Grecian  bills;  the  shore  of  Achaia  seems  rich 
with  a  richness  the  like  of  which  we  have  hardly  seen  on 
any  other  part  of  the  Hellenic  mainland.  The  narrow  strait, 


the  strait  by  which  Phormion  won  his  glory,  brings  into  that 
close  neighbourhood  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Greek  geo¬ 
graphy — a  neighbourhood  as  near  as  that  of  Euboia  to  Boiotia 
at  one  point  and  to  Northern  Achaia  at  another — two  races 
as  unlike  one  another  as  any  could  be  who  worshipped  tho 
same  ancestral  gods  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  ancestral 
tongue.  The  development  and  the  rivalry  of  those  two  powers 
give  us  our  second  lesson  in  Grecian  history,  the  lesson  of  the  days 
when,  if  the  scale  of  men  is  smaller,  the  scale  of  things  is  larger, 
when  cities  have  grown  into  federations,  when  the  range  of 
Grecian  politics  is  no  longer  shut  up  within  the  Grecian  seas,  but 
when  Macedonia  and  Pergamos,  Syria  and  Egypt,  Carthage  and 
Rome  herself,  have  begun  to  appear  as  actors  on  the  scene.  The 
seas  of  Eastern  Greece  belong  to  the  days  of  her  more  brilliant  yet 
narrower  fame,  when  Greece  was  her  own  world,  when  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  her  history  are  mainly  teachings  of  example  and  analogy. 
The  seas  of  Central  and  Western  Greece  belong  to  the  days  when 
Greece,  less  free  it  may  he,  less  brilliant,  less  rich  in  great  deeds 
and  mighty  men,  had  become  part  of  a  greater  world,  and  when 
her  destinies  had  become  cennected  with  the  destinies  of  later  days 
by  a  direct  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  The  historical  position  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf  is  that  it  is,  above  all  the  waters  of  Hellas, 
the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  Federal  lands. 

As  we  get  clear  of  the  gulf,  by  the  mouth  of  Acheloos,  the 
White  River  of  later  nomenclature,  we  are  again  among 
the  Western  islands,  though  we  now  see  them  from  wholly 
different  points,  and  in  wholly  different  relations  to  one  another 
from  those  in  which  we  saw  them  as  we  first  made  our  way 
from  Corfu  round  Peloponnesos.  Our  course  is  somewhat  erratic; 
hut  it  enables  us  to  see  a  coast  which  has  a  character  of  its 
own  and  a  history  of  its  own.  We  skirt  the  shore  of  Akarnania. 
Here  is  a  land  which  ha9  no  place  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue — a 
land  therefore  which  has  no  place  in  the  Hellas  of  those  days,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  right  in  these  days  to  make  use  of  the  name  of 
Hellas  at  all.  It  was  then  the  Epeiros ,  the  nameless  mainland, 
the  non-Hellenic  shore,  as  opposed  to  the  Hellenic  islands,  the 
realms  of  Meges  and  of  Odysseus.  In  the  Federal  age  we  find  it 
a  Federal  commonwealth,  weak  besides  its  robber  neighbours  of 
Aitolia,  but  bolding  the  first  place  in  Greece  for  what  Livy 
calls  the  “  tides  insita  genti,”  the  people  who  never  broke  their 
faith  to  either  friend  or  enemy.  Yet  they  had  enough  of  worldly 
wisdom  to  plead  their  absence  from  the  Catalogue  as  a  merit  in 
Roman  eyes.  Aitolians,  Achaians,  all  the  rest,  had  a  share  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  mother  city  of  Rome  ;  Akarnania  was  guiltless. 
Here  is  a  special  history,  and  the  coast  has  a  special  character. 
It  is,  like  other  Grecian  coasts,  a  coast  of  bays  and 
islands  and  peninsulas ;  hut  nowhere  else  have  we  seen  such 
a  crowd  of  small  islands,  mere  spots  of  rock  some  of  them, 
among  which  we  thread  our  wa}',  reminding  us  less  of  anything 
that  we  have  seen  in  Greece  than  of  the  northern  and  more  deso¬ 
late  part  of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago.  There  are  the  Echinades, 
the  Oxeiai,  the  sharp  islands,  the  urchin  islands  of  later  times ; 
hut  can  these  dots  he  Doulichion  and  the  holy  Echinai,  islands 
which  sent  forty  ships  to  the  war  of  Ilios?  We  pass  in  and  out 
among  them,  steering'  northward  between  Leukas  and  the  main- 
land,  with  the  Epeirot  mountains  in  the  distant  view  ;  but  we  our¬ 
selves  do  not  even  reach  the  channel — after  so  many  changes  it  is  a 
channel — which  divides  Leukas  or  Santa  Maura  from  the  main¬ 
land.  We  turn  ;  above  the  smaller  islands  rises  Ithake;  above 
Ithake  rises  Kepballenia.  We  enter  the  haven,  as  we  would 
believe,  of  the  realm  of  Odysseus,  but  not  without  feeling  a  diffi¬ 
culty  how  an  island  which  clearly  lies  to  the  north-east  can  he 
said  to  lie  7 rpos  (dfyov.  We  pass  in  and  in,  hardly  dreaming 
beforehand  of  the  windings  of  the  deep  hay  which  so  truly  bears 
the  name  of  Bathy.  Scepticism  vanishes  for  a  time,  and  we 
cannot  keep  ourselves  from  greeting  the  men  of  Ithake  as  country¬ 
men  of  the  elder  Odysseus. 

But  there  is  still  one  spot  of  the  mainland  to  be  seen.  Before 
we  leave  the  Hellenic  islands,  we  have  still  to  make  another,  a 
more  momentary,  incursion  on  the  Peloponnesian  mainland.  We 
have  seen  the  sites  of  Isthmian  and  Nemeian  games;  we  have  still 
to  take  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  of  the  great  festival  of  Zeus  him¬ 
self.  We  have  passed  by  the  Aitolian  shore  ;  we  must  visit  tho 
great  Aitolian  colony.  Our  next  and  last  record  of  Hellenic  travel 
must  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  spot  where 

.  .  .  Kpalvcov  ecpcrpas 
'H ookAcos  TTporepas, 
arpeKps  'EAXavoSi/car  yAeipdpcor 
AirwAos  avi)p  v'\r66ev 
dp(p\  Kopaiai  ftdAoi  yAav- 
Ko\poa  Koapov  iAaias. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  the  rude  Aitolian  discharging  such  a  duty. 
We  may  he  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  doctrine  of  oppressed 
nationalities,  to  say, 

r/Toi  Ilicra  piv  Aids, 

but  to  deny  all  place  as  his  ministers  to  strangers  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  gulf.  What  if  we  make  our  way  to  Olympia,  under 
the  belief  that  the  Olympiad  of  b.c.  364,  held  by  genuine  Pisatans 
under  the  protection  of  Arkadian  spears,  was  the  only  lawful  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  festival  within  historic  times  P 
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WAR-PAINT. 

11  HIS  is  tlie  time  of  year  when  the  Briton,  laying  aside 
-  the  sober  garments  of  business  or  fashion,  bedecks  him¬ 
self  in  his  war-paint,  and  goes  forth  to  seek  excitement  and 
adventure.  He  appears  to  consider  metamorphosis  of  attire 
even  more  important  than  change  of  air.  So  much  so  that 
he  not  only  throws  off  his  wonted  garb  of  peace  and  girds  up 
his  loins  for  the  mimic  warfare,  but  also  varies  his  costume  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bird,  beast,  or  fish  which  he  proposes  to  attack. 
The  best  part  of  his  time  is  now  devoted  to  killing  and  maim¬ 
ing,  and  he  assumes  a  different  set  of  garments  for  almost 
every  variety  and  species,  as  if  his  weak  memory  required  some 
vivid  reminder  during  the  day  of  the  kind  of  creature  which  he 
had  determined  in  the  morning  to  destroy.  And  thus  we  shall 
find  our  fellow-countrymen  for  some  time  to  come,  as  an  Irishman 
once  remarked,  “  each  more  wonderfully  dressed  than  the  other.” 
It  will  be  fortunate  if  the  bulk  of  them  don  war-paints  calculated 
to  draw  forth  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  instead  of  only  suc¬ 
ceeding,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  tarring  and  feathering  themselves 
for  the  derision  of  all  beholders.  The  boundary  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous  is  often  a  narrow  one,  and  so  also  is  that  between 
the  war-paint  of  the  brave  and  the  tar  and  feathers  of  the  victim 
of  Lynch  law.  But,  despite  these  dangers,  to  many  a  weary  denizen 
of  the  smoky  city,  whose  only  experiences  of  the  country  for  many 
past  months  have  been  confined  to  the  dusty  roads  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  his  suburban  villa,  or  a  dinner  at  Greenwich  or 
Richmond,  immense  delight  is  afforded  bv  the  first  plunge  into 
the  knickerbockers  in  which  he  hopes  to  prove  so  fatal  to  winged 
fowl,  hares,  conies,  and  fishes.  When  he  has  exchanged  his  more 
attenuated  pantaloons  for  these  looser  garments,  he  feels  like  a 
dog  which  has  just  been  relieved  of  its  muzzle,  and  he  fancies 
that  no  amount  of  fatigue  could  possibly  weary  him.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  cannot  put  on  a  pair  of  shooting-legs  together  with  his 
shooting-breeks,  as  he  finds  to  his  cost  after  a  day  in  the  heather ; 
and  if  the  buttoning  of  the  morning  savoured  of  the  lion,  the 
unbuttoning  of  the  afternoon  is  somewhat  lamblike.  But 
little  trifles  of  this  description  detract  but  slightly  from  his 
pleasure  in  wearing  what  he  calls  “a  rational  costume.”  Now  we 
have  come  with  pain  to  the  conclusion  that  this  term  “rational 
costume  ”  is  a  snare  of  evil  origin.  What  guys  many  people  make 
of  themselves  on  the  plea  of  dressing  rationally !  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  the  phrase  “  When  I  am  in  the  country  I  wear  a 
rational  costume,”  predicates  of  the  wearer  a  hybrid  and  eccentric 
attire,  as  unbecoming  as  it  is  ridiculous.  “  The  country  ”  in  the 
British  Isles  is  not  a  desert  waste,  and  the  usages  of  society  require 
that  costumes  for  sport  and  rural  life  should  be,  in  their  own  way, 
as  much  conformed  to  conventional  rules  as  those  for  Piccadilly. 

Among  the  many  pictures  which  we  gaze  at  annually  are  certain 
gorgeous  productions  of  which  we  are  unwilling  spectators.  These 
tableaux  adorn  the  walls  of  our  tailors’  shops.  They  generally 
represent  the  Doric  porches  of  imaginary'  country  houses, 
and  the  habit3  of  the  English  people  are  graphically  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  dresses  of  the  parties  there  assembled.  Here  is 
war-paint  with  a  vengeance.  In  the  foreground  is  a  man  in  a 
red  coat,  while  a  lady  in  a  riding-habit  rests  her  arm  on  his. 
On  the  one  side  stands  a  smirking  creature  got  up  for  shooting,  and 
on  the  other  a  gentleman  dressed  for  fishing  holds  a  rod  about 
the  size  of  a  small  driving-whip.  An  exquisite  in  full  evening 
dress  leans  negligently  against  a  pillar  (proving  the  clemency  of 
our  climate  during  the  hunting  season)  ;  an  officer  of  a  Scotch 
regiment,  in  full  uniform,  seems  prepared,  like  the  “  Highland 
Laddie  ”  of  poetry,  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice  and  “  fight  the 
French  for  King  George  upon  the  throne”;  aud,  as  if  to  relieve 
•the  austerity  of  this  queer  group,  two  men  dressed  respectively  in 
the  peaceful  garments  of  Rotten  Row  and  Court  dress,  sit  com¬ 
placently  on  garden  chairs.  Such  is  life  !  These  pictures  are  so 
much  beyond  criticism  that  we  will  at  once  pass  on  to  notice  the 
enormities  which  are  so  frequently  exhibited  by  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  matter  of  war-paint,  whose  origin  we  may  trace 
to  two  chief  evils — adaptations  and  intermarriages  of  what  certain 
Americans  call  “  garmenture.”  Who  shall  depict  the  horrors  of 
trousers  converted  into  knickerbockers  or  breeches,  or  of  the 
unhappy  union  between  a  hunting  and  a  shooting  costume? 
The  heart  shudders  at  the  bare  recollection  of  the  hybrid  apparels 
which  have  been  observed  at  the  meets  of,  say,  Her  Majesty’s 
staghounds.  We  once  had  the  misfortune  to  behold  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  lineage  and  large  property  shooting  in  an  old  pair  of 
evening  trousers,  and  we  have  seen  one  who  ought  to  have  known 
better  hunting  in  a  black  frock-coat,  without  even  appearing 
ashamed  of  himself.  We  have  .also  met  with  appalling  combina¬ 
tions  when  the  British  yeoman  has  joined  his  regiment  in  the 
county  town.  We  have  known  him  to  make  his  first  appearance 
in  full  regimentals,  surmounted  by  a  light  brown  overcoat,  and 
supporting  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  a  gorgeous  carpet-bag. 
When  swaggering  about  the  town  his  garments  were  usually 
civilian  above  and  military  below  his  waist,  or  vice  versa  ;  and,  if 
entirely  arrayed  in  uniform,  he  not  unfrequent  ly  carried  anumbrella. 
We  must,  however,  be  understood  to  refer  to  bygone  days,  as  the 
discipline  of  yeomanry  regiments  is  at  present  wonderfully  well 
maintained. 

Next  to  the  failure  of  adaptations  and  mongrel  raiment, 
may  be  classed  that  of  the  assumption  by  the  warriors  of  one 
country  of  the  war-paint  of  another.  Fortunately  Tyrolese  hats 
have  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  but  a  City  merchant  in 
the  chapeau  of  a  chamois-hunter  used  to  look  like  a  sheep  in  wolfs 


clothing.  We  shall  never  forget  seeing  an  Italian  acquaintance, 
who  had  once  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  disporting  himself  in  the 
streets  ol  Florence  in  a  large  Glengarry  bonnet.  But  a  love  of 
borrowed  plumes  is  instinctive  to  the  human  race,  as  is  proved  bv 
the  savage  who  arrayed  his  nude  person  in  the  black  garments’, 
white  tie,  and  spectacles  of  the  missionary  whom  he  had  just 
eaten.  We  might  easily  point  to  the  funny  imitations  of 
Anglican  sporting  costumes  which  may  be  seen  on  the  Continent; 

I  but  even  at  home  many  curious  specimens  are  to  be  met  with, 
lhe  most  wouderlul  and  amazing  exhibition  in  the  way  of 
war-paint  is  the  shooting  lady,  who,  though  a  vara  avis ,  does 
certainly  exist  in  these  Northern  islands.  The  squaw  bedecked 
in  the  war-paint  of  her  husband,  or  ot  him  whom  she  would  fain 
make  her  husband,  is  not  an  edifying  sight ;  nor  do  ladies  look 
their  best  in  garments  which,  as  a  gamekeeper  once  observed, 
“  are  unbecoming  to  a  female  woman.”  But  it  is  not  only  in 
shooting  raiment  that  members  of  what  is  sometimes  ironically 
called  “  the  fair  sex  ”  adopt  the  war-paint  of  the  opposite  gender. 
Patent  leather  jackboots,  and  articles  which  the  tailors  of  fifty 
years  ago  used  to  enter  in  their  bills  as  “  small  clothes,”  ars  now 
honoured  by  female  patronage.  A  lady’s  hunter  once  threw  its 
rider,  when  the  fallen  heroine  was  said  by  the  bystanders  to  re¬ 
semble  a  Cochin  hen  more  than  any  other  natural  object.  But  in 
war-paint  for  the  chase  men  exhibit  much  more  eccentricity  than 
women.  In  fact,  so  quiet  is  the  hunting  costume  of  the  latter,  that 
an  unbiassed  observer  of  the  human  species,  who  only  had  the 
opportunity  of  judging  of  it  in  the  hunting-field,  would  probably 
be  left  with  the  impression  that  the  males  were  the  gaudiest  of 
creatures,  whilst  the  females  were  the  most  sombre.  In  fox-hunting 
we  become  more  bespattered  with  mud  than  in  any  other  occupation ; 
we  therefore  naturally  select  for  that  pursuit  garments  of  light  scarlet 
and  snowy  white.  In  this  amusement  our  head-dress  is  constantly 
exposed  to  rough  usage  by  branches  of  trees  and  the  brambles 
oi  fences ;  therefore  our  chosen  helmet  is  a  glossy  silk  hat.  In 
one  hunt  the  delicacy  of  costume  is  brought  to  a  nervous  pitch 
ot  perfection,  pale  yellow7  being  the  colour  of  the  coats  worn 
by  the  master,  huntsman,  whips,  and  second  horsemen.  The 
appropriateness  of  this  delicate  hue  is  observed  to  the  best 
advantage  wlien  its  wearers  emerge  from  the  boggy  ditches  with 
which  that  country  abounds.  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  might  then  go 
into  raptures  over  the  manner  in  which  nature  itself  tempers  and 
subdues  the  superabundance  of  raw  colour.  As  the  green  ivy 
mellows  and  adds  grace  to  the  ruined  gable,  so  does  the  green 
weed  stain  and  soften  the  ruined  yellow  coat. 

We  remarked  just  now  that  Englishmen  wear  a  different 
garment  for  almost  every  creature  whose  destruction  they  design  ; 
but  in  hunting  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  they  also  vary  their 
dress  according  to  the  divers  manners  in  which  they  propose  to 
attack  the  same  animal.  Thus  for  cub-hunting  they  wear  one 
dress,  for  regular  hunting  another ;  when  out  with  a  strange  pack  of 
hounds  they  often  change  their  red  coats  for  black  ones,  and  when 
they  don’t  feel  inclined  to  ride  hard  they  make  some  further  change. 
Thus  the  divine  must  go  “a-foxing”  in  a  coat  of  obl'usk  hue, 
though  his  breeches  may  be  as  snowy  as  his  surplice ;  and  the 
farmer  also  must  abstain  from  scarlet,  although  it  is  permitted  to 
the  merchant.  On  the  whole,  in  the  matter  of  dress  and  ceremony, 
there  are  far  fewer  technicalities  to  be  observed  in  the  execution 
of  a  man  than  in  that  of  a  fox.  The  gay  colours  of  the  hunter, 
however,  pale  before  those  of  the  cricketer.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  even  divines  are  allowed  to  wear  the  brightest  hues  when 
enjoying  this  amusement.  Their  glories  fairly  out-Solomon 
Solomon.  They  are  far  beyond  comparison  with  Indian  braves ; 
indeed  they  should  rather  be  likened  to  the  thunderbolts  of 
J upiter.  The  very  recollection  of  their  effulgence  so  dazzles  us 
that,  for  very  relief,  we  call  to  mind  the  vision  of  some  very  dif¬ 
ferent  beings  clad  also  in  their  war-paint — we  refer  to  the 
maiden  ladies  of  “  the  usual  age,”  who  are  always  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Continent  in  the  holiday  season,  travelling 
in  search  of  adventure.  Sad-coloured  gowns,  dust  cloaks  of  a 
bilious  drab,  hats  and  blue  veils — such  is  the  armour  in  which 
the  spinster  of  history  sallies  forth  towards  foreign  lands ;  whose 
adorning  let  no  one  despise,  even  though  they  may  not  admire 
it.  The  poor  old  maidens  do  not  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  let  us  not  therefore  begrudge  them  their  annual 
expedition,  although  they  may  bedeck  themselves  in  war-paint 
more  curious  than  beautiful.  As  regards  the  travelling  dress  of 
the  opposite  sex,  what  saith  the  immortal  handbook  ?  “  Provide 

yourself  with  a  pair  of  shooting  boots,  with  cloth  or  leather  tops.” 

“  It  is  advisable  to  travel  in  woollen  trousers,  not  in  linen.” 

“  Spectacles  are  almost  indispensable  in  railway  travelling,”  &c. 
But  in  our  own  fatherland  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  may  meet 
with  beings  clad  in  little  more  becoming  raiment.  We  lately  en¬ 
countered  a  large  party  of  travel-stained  men  in  a  secluded  valley  in 
Wales,  whom  at  first  sight  we  imagined  to  be  either  Cook’s  tourists 
or  the  ministers  of  some  heterodox  religion.  On  making  inquiry 
we  were  informed  that  they  were  British  Archaeologists  who 
had  for  some  days  been  infesting  the  neighbourhood,  eating 
luncheon  by  day  and  reading  papers  by  night.  Although  the 
costume  of  these  worthies  was  somewhat  various,  their  “  common 
factors  ”  appeared  to  be  soft  wide-awakes,  spectacles,  and  last 
year’s  Sunday  clothes.  The  antiquarian,  artistic,  or  scientific  man 
is  an  object  of  wonder  when  painted  for  battle.  According  to  his 
bent,  he  dons  knapsacks,  japanned  tin  boxes,  or  other  “  engines.” 
We  well  remember  the  get-up  of  our  own  German  tutor  when 
prepared  for  a  day  out  of  the  schoolroom.  A  large  green  tin 
botanical  case  hung;  at  his  back,  and  a  belt  round  his  waist  s/p- 
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ported  a  leathern  abdominal  arrangement  filled  with  geological 
instruments ;  his  pockets  were  stalled  out  with  empty  pill-boxes, 
the  future  donjons  of  entomological  specimens  ;  in  one  hand  he 
carried  a  butterfly-net  and  in  the  other  a  formidable  spud.  If 
his  appearance  caused  the  English  natives  to  stare  a  little,  can  one 
be  surprised  ? 

The  exact  nature  of  our  individual  war-paints  may  vary  con¬ 
siderably  ;  but  we  each  and  all  experience  an  instinctive  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  assuming  them.  This  feeling  probably  proceeds  chiefly 
from  the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected;  and  if  the  red 
coats,  knickerbockers,  japanned  cases,  or  even  the  blue  veils  of  the 
spinsters,  are  connected  in  the  minds  of  their  wearers  with  happy 
times,  by  all  means  let  their  use  be  encouraged.  However  much 
anybody  may  profess  to  despise  dress,  and  especially  that  form  of 
it  which  fashion  may  approve,  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  that 
he  has  a  tender  point  on  some  question  connected  with  his  own 
favourite  war-paint,  on  which  he  is  as  particular  and  fastidious 
as  the  most  exquisite  of  fops. 


PROFESSOR  COLVIN  AND  ANTI-RESTORATION. 

7  E  are  almost  driven  to  suppose  that  the  writers  who  are  so 
very  clamorously  raising  the  cry  of  anti-restoration 
imagine  that  the  question  is  a  simple  one  of  pure  volition,  capable 
of  settlement  by  a  sort  of  aesthetic  plebiscite,  as  a  man  might 
determine  by  a  single  act  of  absolute  will  whether  he  would  have 
roast  or  boiled  for  his  dinner.  To  these  gentlemen,  knowiug  as 
we  do  how  much  they  value  the  reputation  of  being  before  all 
things  philosophers  and  artists,  we  owe  a  very  sincere  apology 
for  venturing  to  intrude  some  practical  and  material  considerations 
into  the  controversy.  We  have  to  point  out  that  the  process  called 
restoration,  whether  of  old  buildings  in  general,  or  in  particular 
of  churches — -to  which  Professor  Colvin  in  an  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  limits  the  discussion — isinitsorigin 
neither  the  artistic  craze  of  taste-mongers  nor  the  sagacious  dodge 
of  professionals  on  the  look-out  for  lucrative  jobs.  It  is  the  physical 
result  of  a  fact  not  only  beyond  human  power  to  control,  but  one 
which  must,  unless  counteracted,  gain  force  with  accumulating 
years — namely,  that  we  are  an  old  nation  with  a  young  soul, 
freshening  perceptions,  and  growing  wants,  while  we  possess  on 
one  side  an  increasing  population  overflowing  with  energy  both  as 
to  the  seen  and  the  unseen  world,  and  on  the  other  side  a  store 
of  old  buildings  in  which  room  has  to  be  found  for  the  new 
life  of  the  people  both  in  its  spiritual  and  in  its  secular  rela¬ 
tions.  America  may  be  not  less  go-ahead  than  England,  hut  the 
old  buildings  are  not  to  he  found  there.  Turkey,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  old  buildings  in  plenty,  but  the  life  is  absent;  so 
neither  in  America  nor  in  Turkey  can  the  souls  of  the  Anti-Resto- 
ration  Society  be  vexed  by  the  forbidden  process.  But  this  is  not  our 
whole  case.  It  is  understating  facts  to  say  that  the  antique  build¬ 
ings  themselves  keep  stationary  while  the  people  increase.  They 
have  a  habit,  equally  beyond  the  power  of  men  and  of  societies  to 
regulate,  of  wearing  out,  of  becoming  ruinous  and  unsafe,  some¬ 
times  all  over,  and  sometimes  in  portions,  so  as  to  call  for  the 
actual  rebuilding  of  essential  parts  in  order  to  save  the  whole  from 
a  general  collapse.  When  the  wall  bulges,  or  the  plaster  ceiling 
cracks  and  hangs  in  rags  from  the  hall-exposed  old  roof,  or  dry- 
rot  has  reduced  the  massive  beams  to  loosely  adhering  powder,  so 
that  merely  to  get  at  the  diseased  member  large  portions  of  the 
sound  residue  must  be  cleared  away,  we  find  ourselves  well  at  the 
end  of  abstract  theories  and  brilliant  articles.  Unless  the  doom 
of  the  structure  be  perpetual  desolation,  the  day  will  have  come 
for  reconstructing  those  fittings  which  have  suffered  by  inevitable 
removal.  The  replaced  fittings  will  of  necessity  be  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  new  material ;  that  is— by  the  postulates  of  Professor 
Colvin  and  his  party— in  whatever  style  they  may  be  worked  out, 
whether  of  Edward  III.  or  George  III.,  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or 
Queen  Anne,  they  will  be  imitations  and  shams,  and  not  the 
absolute  old  things  which  they  mendaciously  represent  themselves 
to  be.  Will  it  be  reasonably  contended  that  in  such  cases — and 
these  cases  cover  a  large  percentage  of  the  restorations,  so  called,  of 
late  years — these  inevitable  shams  must  reproduce  the  precise  forms 
to  which  chance,  churchwardens,  ignorance,  puritans,  squires, 
stinginess,  pride,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  whitewashes,  village 
bands,  and  bell-ringers  had  reduced  the  church  at  that  precise 
year  of  Tier  Majesty  when  the  old  building  was  discovered  to  be 
worn  out  and  ready  to  fall  ?  Short  of  this  position,  the  new 
doctrine  has  no  firm  standing  ground  ;  for  a  middle  term  can  hardly 
he  reached  between  renewing  the  work  with  the  intention  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it  just  as  it  was  before  the  reparation,  and  making  the  whole 
more  congruous  with  the  structure  itself  or  with  its  own  superior 
elements. 

We  fully  concede  that  we  stand  at  a  disadvantage  with  contro¬ 
versialists  who  merely  look  upon  old  churches  as  fine  things  or 
curious  things,  and  who  treat  their  use  lor  worship  as  a  purely 
accidental  concomitant,  if  not  a  regrettable  impediment  to  their 
proper  treatment.  Vi  e  simply  say  that  we  do  respect  their  prac¬ 
tical  employment;  and,  when  we  say  this,  we  dispose  of  the 
defence  which  may  be  set  up  for  absolute  syncope  and  decay. 
Common  sense  says  that  a  worm-eaten  board  covered  by  a  motU- 
eaten  cloth  is  no  fit  presentment  of  a  communion  table  ;  that  a  lectern 
is  a  more  seemly  place  from  which  to  read  the  Bible  than  a  ram¬ 
shackle  jumble  of  old  planks  ;  that  it  is  more  natural  for  persons 
who  believe  that  they  are  joining  in  common  worship  to  turn 
together  towards  some  centre  of  devotion  than  to  loll  in  all  direc¬ 


tions  with  toes  and  heels  entangled  inside  of  a  pew  which  was 
once  meanly  luxurious  and  is  now  squalidly  disgusting ;  and 
that,  if  Protestantism  forbids  iucense,  Protestantism  ought  equally 
to  ban  the  rank  odours  of  mildew.  If  we  go  a  step  further,  and 
by  an  impartial  study  of  history  discover  that  the  worship  to  which 
these  churches  are  now  given  was,  by  the  men  from  whom  we  im- 
mediatelv  derive  it,  adapted  with  simplification,  but  with  noaL.o- 
lute  breach  of  continuity,  from  that  for  which  those  churches  had 
been  actually  built,  common  sense  further  tells  us  that  when  any¬ 
thin":  material  has  to  be  renewed,  the  new  article  will  be  most 
aptly  provided  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  so  as  best  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  archaeology  with  those  of  present  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  restoration  wild 
work  was  (as  Professor  Colvin  points  out)  often  made  with 
floors  and  monuments,  that  scraping  was  cruel  and  unremitting, 
and  that  the  real  artistic  value  often  attaching  to  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth-century  work  was,  as  a  rule,  depreci  .ted.  But 
why  was  this?  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  reason 
was  that  there  was  too  little  rather  than  too  much  restoration 
abroad.  We  use  “  restoration  ”  in  the  technical  sense — namely,  as 
that  peculiar  process  to  which  neither  the  constructive  middle  ages' 
nor  the  destructive  Renaissance  ever  thought  of  subjecting  their 
churches.  Every  successive  one  of  those  epochs,  if  it  had  had  its 
full  will,  would  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of  its  predecessor’s  work, 
and  left  its  own  universal  brand  upon  all  and  every  building. 
Luckily  each  age  broke  down  in  the  attempt,  and  the  result  is  the 
infinite  and  picturesque  varieiv  of  mediaeval  structures  spread  over 
the  land.  Our  earlier  restorers,  because  they  were  imperfectly 
instructed  and  timidly  rash  beginners,  drifted  into  the  position  of 
the  destructionists  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Now  that 
restoration,  thanks  to  Archaeological  and  Eeclesiologieal  .Societies, 
and  to  such  men  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  bis  able  compeers,  has  been 
shaped  into  a  science,  these  mistakes  are  every  day  becomiug  rarer, 
and  ought  no  more  to  be  cast  in  the  teeth  of  erudite  restoration  than 
the  scieuce  of  dentistry  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  jaws  broken 
by  the  “  key  ”  with  which  the  wandering-  Dulcamaras  were  wont  to 
torture  our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Ihe  threatened  Wrennian 
churches  of  London  have  had  no  stouter  defenders  than  men  who 
glory  in  being  Gothicists,  ecelesiologists,  and  restorers.  Within 
our  own  knowledge,  a  prominent  ecclesioiogist  who  happened  as 
squire  to  have  influence  in  two  adjacent  parishes  in  a  remote  part 
of  England  employed  it  to  keep,  in  one,  a  square  communion 
table  of  Puritan  antecedents,  and  in  another  a  canopied  pew 
curiously  carved  and  painted  in  the  style  of  Charles  II.,  with 
an  archaeological  interest  enhanced  by  literary  associations. 
If  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had,  as  was  asserted,  destroyed  Bacon’s 
veritable  pew  in  St.  Michael’s  at  St.  Albans,  we  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  say  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  although  his  action 
would  have  been  identical  with  that  to  which  we  owe  the  existence 
of  St.  Albans  Abbey  itself,  with  its  shrines.  As,  however,  the 
demolished  pew  happened  to  stand  partly  in  the  nave  and  partly 
in  the  chancel  of  the  little  church,  and  as  there  was  evidence  that 
a  rood  screen  had  existed  there  till  down  to  the  present  century,, 
and  cut  across  the  site  which  the  pew  afterwards  occupied,  Bacon’s 
supposed  seat  must  have  obviously  been  a  very  modern  allair. 
While,  therefore,  we  surrender  to  Professor  Colvin’s  reprobation 
the  many  and  inevitable  blunders  which  were  committed  in  the 
earlier  epoch  of  Victorian  restoration  and  the  twilight  days  which 
followed — blunders  which  are  by  no  persons  more  gravely  regretted 
and  unsparingly  denounced  than  by  the  experienced  restorers  of  our 
own  period — we  repudiate  the  imputation  of  intentional  destruc¬ 
tiveness  so  rashly  brought  against  them  as  if  they  had  repeated  the 
barbarities  of  James  W  yatt  and  bis  generation.  We  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  refer  to  what  was  long  the  organ  of  the  restorationists 
par  excellence,  the  Ecclesioiogist,  and  we  observe  that  thirty  years  ago 
it  formulated  its  position  in  opposition  to  “destructiveness'’  as  that 
of  “  conservative  eclecticism,  ’  in  the  treatment  of  old  churches. 
What  other  expression  could  he  discovered  to  define  the  duties  of 
those  who  had  to  perform  the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  old  art 
and  modern  use  ? 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  dangers  from  which  the  newer 
and  better-instructed  restorationist  aims  to  deliver  our  ancient 
buildings  than  by  referring  to  a  real  incident  in  those  earlier 
times,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  outspoken  indignation.  At  Wells  Cathedral,  when  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  architect  of  undoubted  eminence  on 
the  secular  side  of  mediaeval  art,  but  of  very  doubtful  ecclesiolo- 
gical  knowledge,  there  still  existed — worked  up  into  the  pews  which, 
then  disfigured  the  choir — some  precious  and  unique  stall-ends  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  the  stalls  of  that  date  might 
have  been  reinstated.  Instead,  they  were  neglected  and  thrown 
away  as  rubbish,  and  the  pompous  novelty  of  stone  stalls  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  was  an  undoubted  act  of  wanton  destruction  under 
the  desecrated  name  of  restoration.  But  because  this  particular 
vandalism  was  committed  we  see  no  reason  why  the  choir 
of  Wells  ought  to  have  been  for  ever  choked  up  with  ugly  and 
clumsy  pews.  Those  pews  were  as  little  like  what  the  cathedral 
was  by  its  builders  intended  to  be  as  it  now  is  with  its  nineteenth- 
century  stone  stalls.  The  residue  of  stall-ends  gave  the  clue  to 
those  in  charge,  had  they  had  the  wits  to  take  it  up,  by  which, 
they  might  have  worked  out  the  original  choir  ;  and,  by  remaking 
those  stalls,  these  ends  would  not  only  have  been  retained  as  they 
were,  but  would  have  revealed  their  raison  d'etre,  while  the  com¬ 
position  of  which  they  formed  a  part  would  have  come  to  life  again. 
This  is  surely  a  reasonable  principle  of  restoration ;  but,  if  we 
understand  the  new  Society's  programme  aright,  it  condemns  it  no 
less  severely  than  the  vandalism  which  was  actually  committed. 
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while  they  -would  have  tabooed  the  man — dean  or  architect — who 
had  laid  a  linger  on  the  pews  which  overlaid  and  buried  the 
uniquely  valuable  stall-ends.  We  may  respectfully  ask,  Is  this 
common  sense  ?  We  may  now  put  the  probable  case  of  a  country 
church  which  has  kept  its  stalls  on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  while 
on  the  other  they  have  given  way  to  a  rotting  mass  of  worm- 
pierced  deal  and  tattered  baize,  which  was  once  the  squire’s  pew. 
The  chancel  is  worn  out,  and  the  choice  lies  between  passing  it 
on  to  the  architect  and  builder  or  leaving  it  to  fall.  The  stalls 
on  one  side,  originally  carved  out  of  massive  oak,  are  still  so 
sound  that  any  trifling  repairs  they  may  need  are  matters  of 
mathematical  certainty,  while  the  reproduction  of  the  missing 
half  would  be  no  less  absolutely  certain;  as  well  as  that  the 
pew,  originally  run  up  in  the  cheapest,  flimsiest  way,  must  go  from 
bad  to  worse  as  the  harbour  and  breeding-ground  of  every  sort  of 
vermin.  Does  the  Society  take  this  pew  under  its  protection  ? 
If  so,  it  is  consistent  and  quixotic.  Does  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  that  in  this  case  the  stalls  may  be  completed  ?  Then, 
after  all,  it  will  accept  a  restoration.  <  )r  will  it  perhaps  suggest 
a  compromise  and  propose  that  the  pew  shall  be  swept  way,  but 
nothing  be  substituted  for  it?  If  so,  we  do  not  euvy  it  the  de¬ 
fence  of  so  palpably  wasteful  and  unsightly  an  expedient. 

Having  thus  confessed  very  freely  the  weak  points  of  our  own 
side,  we  think  we  may  fairly  call  upon  the  other  side  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  own  that  their  principles,  pushed  to  a  logical  ex¬ 
treme,  would  result  in  what  has  been  termed  the  “gospel  of  decay 
and  death.'’  In  all  other  things  England  may 

From  precedent  to  precedent  go  broadening  on. 

The  old  churches  only  are  to  stand  not  petrified,  for  petrifaction 
excludes  decay,  but  plague-stricken,  so  that  the  sentimentalist  may 
be  free  to  maunder  and  the  artist  to  find  “  charming  effects”  among 
their  moss-stained  arches  and  rotting  pews.  Patching  and  prop¬ 
ping  are  indeed  grudgingly  conceded,  but  under  conditions  which 
would  almost  make  the  impartial  man  of  taste  prefer  to  trust  the 
pile  to  the  chauces  of  time  and  tempest.  In  law,  in  politics,  in 
medicine,  in  every  element  of  our  national  life,  the  one  thing  which 
modern  thinkers  ban,  with  even  unnecessary  vehemence,  is 
that  which  they  term  the  “  reactionary.”  How  can  they  clear 
this  ultra-conservatism,  this  plusquam  Eldonite  Toryism,  as 
to  old  buildings,  from  the  imputation  of  reaction  ?  Professor 
Colvin  of  course  has  himself  too  much  sense,  and  knows  too 
well  what  he  is  talking  about,  to  take  up  the  more  extreme 
positions  of  the  fanatics  of  his  party.  We  should,  for  instance, 
imagine  that  he  would  hardly  approve  of  the  action  of  a  well- 
known  firm  which  is  said  to  keep  a  ready  printed  circular 
declining  to  provide  painted  glass  for  old  churches.  Nevertheless, 
while  he  often  strays  into  concessions  sulliciently  ample  and 
proffers  statements  sufficiently  chastened  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  formally  differ  from  him  to  seek  for  points  of  agreement 
rather  than  of  difference,  still  he  has  not  cleared  himself  from 
the  characteristic  fault  of  all  his  party — that  of  unfairly  jumbling 
together  the  more  modern  and  scientific  school  of  restorers  with 
the  ignorant  botchers  of  old  buildiugs  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
century,  the  undoing  of  whose  unlucky  handiwork  has  been  no 
small  part  of  the  burden  cast  upon  contemporary  shoulders. 

The  writer  shows  considerable  polemical  ingenuity  in  putting 
M.  Viollet  ie  Due  in  the  forefront  of  his  indictment.  He  might,  how¬ 
ever,  have  added  that  the  method  of  wholesale  reconstruction 
instituted  by  that  daring  “  Inspector-General  of  monuments  ”  and 
his  subordinates,  to  the  manifest  profit  of  the  working  classes,  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  Government  in  which  communism  mas¬ 
queraded  in  Imperial  trappings,  has  always  been  steadfastly  repudi¬ 
ated  and  denounced  by  the  mouthpieces  of  what  is  in  England 
accepted  as  restoration.  So  melancholy  a  spectacle  as  the  nave  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Ee  Mans,  once  a  genuine  Romanesque  construc¬ 
tion,  biu.  now,  inside  as  well  as  out,  a  bald,  cold,  unrelieved  pro¬ 
duction  o‘  this  century,  buds  no  counterpart  in  recent  England. 

Pro  e.-sor  Colvin  concedes  very  nearly  all  which  we  claim 
when  lie  says,  “  If  the  appointments  which  satisfied  our  grand¬ 
fathers  are  really  clear  against  modern  conscience  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  let  them  go.”  To  this,  however,  must  be  added,  “  Let 
sense,  not  sentiment,  be  the  guide,  and  never  forget  the  art  in  the 
use  nor  the  use  in  the  art.”  We  may  illustrate  our  general  position 
by  a  true  story.  There  is  a  fourteenth-century  church  in  Sussex 
close  to  a  well-known  station,  which  contained  some  twenty  years 
ago,  as  it  still  does,  stalls,  brasses,  tiles,  fragments  of  old 
and  an  arrangement  of  altar  steps  all  of  peculiar  interest 
an  l  heautv.  At  that  time  it  also  contained  a  root'  so  rotten  that  a 
builder  wuo  was  called  in  struck  his  walking-stick  through  a  prin¬ 
cipal  beam.  The  witnesses  of  this  feat  happened  to  he  restorers,  and 
so  a  new  roof  was  resolved  upon  and  carried  out,  and  thus  there  still 
si  anil  underneath  it  altar  steps,  stalls,  brasses,  old  glass,  and  tiles. 
Had  they  been  anti-restorers,  the  roof  would  have  of  course  fallen  in 
in  and  everything  would  have  been  smashed.  But  we  must 
confess  that  tnere  are  also,  in  place  of  some  thoroughly  vile  pews  of 
the  last  century,  open  seats  in  the  nave.  Will  the  Anti-Restora¬ 
tion  Society  tell  us  that,  when  it  came  to  stripping  the  church, 
these  pews  were  to  be  ranked  with  the  brasses  and  tile  stalls  of 
the  purest  Edwardian  school ;  and,  had  its  fugleman  been  at  the 
opening,  would  he  have  reprobated  the  temerity  of  a  cheery  rural 
dean  who  advised  the  assembled  clergy  not  to  imitate  the  then 
rector  of  the  church  by  postponing,  as  he  had  done,  restoring 
their  churches  till  they  had. entered  their  second  century?  The 
essence  of  Professor  Colvin’s  plea  is  found  in  the  following 
passage : — 

“  That  is  all  very  well,”  say  the  friends  of  restoration,  “  but  we  do  not 
want  to  give  up  our  old  churches  for  new  ;  we  want  to  worship  under  the 


|  same  roof  as  our  fathers.”  Nay,  you  have  no  right  to  that  plea,  the  roof 
you  worship  under  is  the  same  roof  no  longer;  you  have  been  ashamed  of 
your  fathers’  ways  and  the  ways  of  your  fathers’  fathers  ;  you  have  burned 
their  handiwork  and  wiped  out  the  traces  of  their  lives  ;  they  would  know 
their  own  place  no  more.  “  Are  we  then  to  build  new  churches  and  let  the 
old  go  to  ruin  beside  them  ?  ”  Do  not  let  them  go  to  ruin  as  long  as 
legitimate  repair  can  keep  them  standing  and  weatherproof ;  maintain  the 
humblest  of  them,  as  long  as  it  can  he  maintained,  if  not  as  a  place  of 
accustomed  and  beloved  hereditary  worship, at  any  rate  as  a  treasure-house 
of  simple  local  art  and  history.  But  let  them  go  to  ruin,  of  the  fulness  of 
time  they  must,  rather  than  “restore”  them.  The  whistle  of  the  wind 
along  their  empty  aisles  will  he  1>  ss  saddening  than  the  ring  of  the  restorer’s 
hammer.  Better  the  fate  of  Melrose,  Tinteru,  or  llievaulx  than  the  fate  of 
Worcester  or  of  Durham. 

Of  course  of  the  scraping  of  Worcester,  perpetrated  by  ft  local 
practitioner,  and  of  Durham  done  very  long  ago  by  James  Wyatt, 
we  think  as  the  Professor  does,  while  we  must  remind  him  that  in 
both  cases  a  chief  “restorer”  of  the  now  school  has  been  called  iu 
to  redress  as  far  as  possible  the  mischief.  But  as  to  the  main  pro¬ 
position,  what  can  be  well  moro  extravagant  ?  Parishioners  with 
souls  to  save  in  coming  generations  are — though  the  old  churches 
are  standing  among  them  capable  of  reparation  for  their  legitimate 
use- — to  he  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  raising  a  superfetation  of 
new  fanes,  or  of  going  altogether  without  public  worship  in  the 
name  of  “  simple  local  art  and  history,”  though  art  implies  the 
alliance  of  beauty  and  use,  and  history  should  chronicle  progress  not 
decay.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  Professor  Colvin  is  a  comparatively 
moderate  representative  of  his  school.  Are  we  then  wrong  in  cha¬ 
racterizing  the  dogma  of  that  school  as  the  gospel  of  decay  and 
death  ? 

Before  concluding,  we  may  say  a  few  words  upon  that  particular 
question  over  which  the  fiercest  controversy  has  been  raging,  and  to 
which  indeed  Professor  Colvin  refers — -we  mean  the  treatment  of 
the  west-end  of  the  choir  of  Canterbury.  The  case  ,  as  presented 
by  his  side  is  whether  or  not  the  stone  returned  stalls  with  panelling 
behind  set  up  by  Prior  Eastry,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
shall  he  reinstated,  and  the  beautifully  carved  stall-work  of  the 
Gibbons  manner  he  shunted.  This,  however,  is  so  incomplete  a 
statement  as  to  be  absolutely  fallacious.  The  question  really  hinges 
upon  two  considerations  which  the  anti-restorationists  sedulously 
put  in  the  background,  to  the  detriment  of  their  reputation 
lor  fairness,  or  ot  their  possession  of  that  faculty  of  imagina¬ 
tive  forecast  necessary  to  an  art  critic.  The  first  is  that  the 
Eastry  west-end  work  is  a  “  missing  link.”  Eastry’s  choir — • 
a  specialty  in  itself,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show — stands,  owing 
to  the  eclipse,  in  two  disconnected  fragments  and  presents  the 
least  valuable  part  of  a  ouce  complete  whole.  In  like  manner 
the  modern  stalls  are  a  disconnected  fragment.  Had  they  been 
continued  round  the  sides  with  equal  beauty  of  execution,  but  so 
as  to  hide  Eastry’s  side  work,  the  question  might  fairly  have  been 
raised  whether  Eastry’s  choir  was  so  important  as  to  claim  being 
brought  out  at  their  cost.  Now,  however,  each  jure  contre  I'autre 
and  neither  tells  its  true  artistic  tale.  Let  the  more  modern  work 
retire,  and  we  possess  recalled  to  life  a  complete  choir,  unique, 
artistically  and  archseolpgically,  as  being  carved  out  iu  stone, 
and  not,  like  the  other  mediaeval  choirs  of  England,  in  wood, 
while  that  which  has  retired  is  only  one  of  many  delicate 
specimens  of  wood-carving.  This  is  the  first  consideration,  and  th? 
second  grows  out  of  it,  that  this  wood  work,  of  which  we  speak 
as  we  think — namely,  with  genuine  admiration — being  a  fragment 
merely  in  itself,  claims  to  he  placed  where  it  is  best  seen  and  can 
he  most  closely  examined,  and  that,  in  its  present  rather  dark  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  neither  well  seen  nor  capable  of  examination,  while  a  place 
is  ready  for  it  where  the  minute  beauties  of  its  workmanship  can 
he  most  advantageously  studied.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  not  only  brings  the  stalls  literally  to  the  light,  hut  restores 
to  practical  life  Eastry 's  west  end,  which  must  otherwise  remain 
a  practically  non-existent  thing,  we  think  we  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  to  which  side  the  balance  leans.  The  retention, 
now  happily  an  accomplished  fact,  of  the  baldacchino  in  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  rests  on  totally  different  con¬ 
siderations.  It  is  the  completion  and  crown  of  a  homogeneous 
choir,  which  without  it  would  be  a  mutilated  fragment,  while  the 
perpendicular  window,  which  would  have  been  revealed,  is 
chiefly  respectable  for  its  size,  while  it  exists  for  all  purposes  of 
study  by  its  external  face  continuing  visible.  In  fact,  the 
reasons  for  keeping  the  baldacchino  at  Trinity  as  the  complement 
of  the  side  panelling  and  the  organ  loft  are  identical  with  those 
for  revealing  Eastry 's  work  in  its  completeness.  Thus  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  thirteenth-century  choir  at  Canterbury,  coupled  with 
the  loving  replacement  of  the  delicate  late  work,  and  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  retention  of  the  eighteenth-century  choir  at  Trinity,  rest  both 
upon  identical  principles  of  conservative  eclecticism,  to  the  equal 
confusion  of  the  ruthless  pedantry  of  destructive  ultra-restorers 
and  intransigent  anti-restorers.  After  all,  let  us  depart  in  peace  with 
the  Anti-Restoration  Society  and  its  ingenious  mouthpiece.  While 
failing  to  make  good  its  claim  to  mark  an  .epoch,  yet  in  that 
“  progression  by  antagonism  ”  by  which  the  very  complex  and 
lengthy  process  of  accommodating  art,  archaeology  and  use  must 
be  worked  out,  it  may  play  a  useful  part.  It  is  rude,  impetuous, 
and  unjust  in  its  judgments  upon  men  and  motives,  but  it  is  an 
instrument  fitted  to  do  slashing  Bashi-Bazouk  execution  upon  pre¬ 
tenders  who  are  still  more  rude,  impetuous,  and  unjust  in  their 
handling  of  buildings  the  grammar  of  whose  construction  they 
have  not  had  wit  or  patience  to  master. 
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PLEASANT  TEYIOTDALE. 

MANY  years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  of  Ettrick  and  Afghanistan 
as  districts  in  which  romance  and  love  stories  of  the  old  sort 
were  still  not  quite  impossible.  Civilization  has  done  its  worst  since 
Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  thus  ;  but  the  heart  of  Scott’s  country,  of  the 
Border  country,  is  still  almost  as  unspoiled  as  Afghanistan.  The 
tourist  who  is  borne  along  the  “  Waverley  route,”  from  one  greasy 
and  polluted  stream  to  another,  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
upper  waters  are  still  pure  and  clear,  and  that  beyond  the  sound  of 
the  railway  whistle  the  vast  and  desolate  places  of  the  shepherds 
are,  to  all  seeming,  as  lonely  as  the  Sahara.  The  railway  runs  by 
Border  towns  which  are  changed  in  many  ways,  though  not  quite 
changed  in  spirit,  since  the  Hawick  or  Jedburgh  louts  raised  the 
cry  of  “  Burke  Sir  Walter!”  Even  then,  though  manufactures 
were  creeping  in,  there  was  little  smoke  in  the  air,  and  not  much 
dye  in  the  waters.  Now,  on  the  lower  Teviot,  Ettrick,  and  Gala, 
you  find  in  the  hollows  rambling  lanes  of  dwarfed  houses,  built 
of  bleak  greystone,  and  obviously  planted  just  where  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  workers  in  a  new  mill  happened  to  suggest. 
For  some  reason — perhaps  because  they  are  prosperous,  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  enlightened,  perhaps  because  they  have  plenty 
of  natural  beauty  almost  at  their  doors— the  dwellers  in 
these  “  smoky  dwarf  houses  ”  do  nothing  to  adorn  the  place  of 
their  abode.  Perhaps  each  mill-worker  thinks  that  he  has  the 
golden  key  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he,  like  so  many  others,  may 
rise  to  be  a  manufacturing  prince.  If  he  does,  he  will  move  from 
the  hollow  by  the  dirty  river,  the  hollow  that  the  smoke  from  the 
stunted  chimneys  drifts  into, and  will  build  himself  a  palace  on  the 
hill.  In  about  three  acres  of  ground  he  will  erect,  in  the  spirit  of 
competition,  a  mighty  modern  castle.  lie  will  have  a  billiard- 
room  adjoining  each  bedroom,  a  tennis-court  perhaps,  an  alley  for 
American  bowls,  and  a  gallery  of  the  pictures  of  popular  Scotch 
masters.  Here  he  will  lie  beside  his  nectar,  while  his  wheels  are 
whirled  in  the  valley,  and  while  the  pastoral  waters  are  made  yet 
more  filthy  day  by  da}%  unless  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  is  worked 
with  unexpected  vigour.  Looking  forward  to  these  glories,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  squalid  new  streets  do  not  perhaps  think  it 
worth  while  to  attend  to  their  cottage  gardens,  which  they  are 
soon  to  leave.  In  many  places  you  may  see  the  remains  of  the 
virgin  turf  all  covered  with  dirt,  rank  weeds,  and  everything  un¬ 
lovely,  where  the  space  would  have  been  made  a  garden  of  roses  and 
carnations  by  Euglish  cottagers.  It  may  be  that  the  neighbourhood 
supplies  so  much  beauty  that  a  half-unconscious  feeling  for  con¬ 
trast  leads  the  townspeople  to  prefer  the  hideous  in  their  streets. 
Or  the  utter  loathsomeness  of  the  black  steaming  fluids  which  the 
mills  pour  forth  to  boil  and  fester  in  the  half-dry  river  beds  may 
have  infected  the  general  mind,  and  may  have  destroyed  all  care 
for  neatness.  Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  the  purlieus  of  a 
growing  Border  town  are  hideous  with  more  than  the  usual  unlove¬ 
liness  of  suburbs. 

If  the  traveller  is  not  daunted  by  the  appearance  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  is  borne  and  of  the  stations  at  which  he  is 
obliged  to  stop,  if  he  cares  to  walk  or  drive  up  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  debased  rivers,  he  soon  finds  that  the  ugliness  is  only  skin- 
deep.  A  mile’s  walk  takes  you  from  the  land  of  manufactures 
into  the  land  of  the  Border  clans,  and  chiefly  of  the  Scotts.  The 
first  burn  you  stop  at  may  be  traced,  and  will  lead  you  into  green 
muffled  glens,  where  hazel  and  alder  grow  as  fair  as  in  George 
Sand’s  country.  Here  and  there  an  ancient  thorn  speaks  of  the 
old  forest  which  once  so  covered  the  hills  that  from  one  side  of 
the  narrow  valley  of  Teviot  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  man  riding 
a  white  horse  on  the  other.  There  are  other  trees  less  ancient 
than  the  thorns,  indeed,  but  speaking  no  less  of  history.  In 
front  of  the  cottage  doors  there  is  always  a  stately  ash  tree,  like 
that  of  which  the  Border  poet  lately  dead  sang  so  tenderly : — 

There  grows  an  ash  by  my  hour  door, 

And  a’  its  boughs  are  buskit  braw 
In  fairest  weeds  o’  simmer  green, 

And  birds  sit  singing  on  them  a’. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  obedience  to  a  Scotch  law  which 
required  that  ashen  shafts  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  Jed  dart 
lances.  One  venerable  ash  still  stands  which  used  to  bear  evil 
fruit,  the  “  hanging  ash  ”  at  Branxholm  tower,  whereon  evildoers, 
generally  from  the  other  side  of  the  marches,  were  suspended.  The 
tenants  of  the  tower  had  not  that  sentimental  objection  to  the 
spectacle  of  men  hanged  up  outside  the  bed-room  windows  to 
which  a  newspaper  Correspondent  in  Bulgaria  has  confessed.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  “  water,”  Meggat  water,  or  Ail,  or  Allen,  as  the  case 
may  be,  beyond  the  shepherds’  cottages,  it  is  probable  enough  that 
you  will  reach  a  ruinous  peel  tower,  with  a  story  of  its  own.  On 
the  ash  tree  outside  one  the  owner  was  hanged  for  a 
thief  by  some  earnest  King  James.  This  malefactor's  bones 
had  a  curious  fate :  they  were  dug  up  by  a  very  recent 
hind,  and  transported  by  him  to  his  new  home  in  Australia.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  sentiment  which  made  the  Athenians  bring  the  bones  of 
Theseus  back  from  across  the  sea  was  unconsciously  at  work  in 
the  mind  of  an  unromantic  modern  emigrant.  Another  tower  was 
inhabited,  after  it  had  fallen  almost  into  ruins,  by  two  ancient 
maiden  ladies,  more  poor,  and  desolate,  and  proud,  than  even 
Hawthorne’s  spinster  in  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  After  the 
death  of  these  sisters  the  curious  neighbours  explored  the  tower, 
and  found  no  remains  of  any  food  except  dried  snails  and  empty 
snail  shells.  The  poor  old  women  had  fallen  back,  in  the  time  of 
our  great-grandfathers,  on  the  traditional  food  of  Scotch  people  in 
time  of  famine.  Indeed  severe  famine  was  not  unknown  in  days 


not  very  remote  on  the  Scotch  border.  The  nickname  is  still  re¬ 
membered  of  a  worthy  citizen  in  one  of  the  towns,  who  won  some 
pipular  gratitude,  and  the  sobriquet  of  “  Turnips,”  by  permitting 
the  destitute  to  browze  in  his  turnip  field  without  price,  while  a 
more  thrifty  contemporary  sold  these  esculent  roots  at  a  high 
ransom.  It  would  be  possible  to  fill  a  volume  with  legends 
which  even  Scott  omitted,  or  merely  consigned  to  a  place  in 
the  delightful  notes  to  his  poems.  One  might  follow  the  Rankle 
burn  to  the  grass-covered  knoll  where  even  the  spade  of  the 
archaeologist  has  only  unearthed  a  few  fragments  of  an  ancient 
chapel  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch.  Nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago  Satchells's  “good-sir,”  as  he  calls  him,  remembered  a  visit 
which  certain  of  the  Scott  iarnily  paid  to  the  chapel,  and 
spoke  of  the  graves  inscribed  only  with  the  old  arms  of 
the  house,  which  were  then  judged  to  be  four  hundred  years 
old.  Satehells,  the  author  of  the  extraordinary  doggrel  history  of 
the  Scotts,  guessed  rightly  that  Buccleugh  must  in  the  old  times 
have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  and  consideration  to  be  able  to 
build  a  hunting  chapel  and  kennels  in  the  midst  of  the  uninhabited 
forest.  Nor  was  this  chapel  a  solitary  example  of  the  power,  the 
vast  estates,  and  the  piety  of  the  line ;  for  here  and  there  in  the 
hills  the  name  of  “chapel-hope”  survives  the  faintest  traces  of 
walls  or  graves.  The  sanctity  of  these  holy  places  remains  in 
the  memory  of  the  shepherds ;  but  it  is  now  attached,  not 
to  the  “papist  ”  place  of  worship,  but  to  the  burnsides  where  the 
Cameronians  were  shot  down  by  the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse. 
Even  in  living  memory  these  bones  are  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  in  one  instance,  by  the  torrent  of  the  stream  when  “  great 
and  muckle  o’  spate.” 

Satchells’s  book  of  doggrel  is  rare  enough  now ;  and  the 
inquirer  will  be  lucky  if  he  falls  in  with  a  venerable  copy  much 
bethumbed  by  the  shepherds  of  the  last  century.  The  work  is  a 
perfect  treasure  of  traditions,  all  told  in  the  most  unaffected 
rhymes  and  assonances.  Scott  of  Satehells  was  bent  on  pleasing 
all  his  neighbours  of  the  clan  and  all  their  retainers.  He  hitched 
every  one  of  them  into  his  verse,  with  many  apologies  for  calling 
them  “shepherd  swains.”  He  insists  in  every  page  that  they 
were  all  gentlemen,  and  proved  it  to  demonstration.  Even  the 
humblest  “  shepherd  swain  ”  might  be  traced  to  a  Scott  who  was 
a  “  pensioner  ”  of  Buccleugh,  or  held  lands  of  his  own.  Thus,  if 
Scott  of  Howford,  for  example,  be  a  gentleman,  which  no  one 
denies,  then  Jimmy  Scott  in  Catslack  must  be  a  gentleman  too, 
though  one  might  not  think  it,  because  his  father  was  David 
Scott  in  Goldilands;  and  so  on — a  truly  Scottish  counting  of 
cousins.  The  “shepherd  swains ’’are  continually  reminded  that 
Tamerlane  was  a  shepherd,  and  Paris  of  Troy,  and  Cyrus— all 
of  whom  were  undoubted  gentlemen.  One  William  Grieve  is 
addressed  by  the  poet  in  the  following  melodious  line: — 

I  trust  you  may  never  marry  beneath  yourself ; 

and  indeed  no  writer  is  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  natural  distinc¬ 
tion  between  gentle  and  simple  as  Satehells.  The  first  duty  of  man, 
with  him, is  to  be  true  to  the  head  of  his  house,  as  he  illustrates  by 
the  story  of  Kinmont  Willie,  and  of  his  gallant  rescue  by  “  the  bauld 
Buccleugh.”  It  is  difficult  to  read  Satchells's  lumbering  yet 
spirited  lines  on  that  affair  without  being  obliged  to  suspect  that 
Scott,  or  some  one  else,  patched  up  the  famous  ballad  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  out  of  the  hints  of  the  rhyming  historian  of 
the  family.  The  second  great  virtue  with  Satehells  was  hospitality, 
and  the  readiness  to  entertain  all  comers,  rich  and  poor.  These 
virtues  have  not  died  out  among  the  shepherd  swains  “  up  the 
water,”  who  keep  their  sheep  now  on  the  knolls  their  ancestors 
knew  when  first  the  chapel  in  Rankle  forest  was  built.  Beyond 
their  farms  and  sheilings  one  follows  the  hill-waters  to  their 
sources  in  the  high  moorland  lochs,  and  looks  across  a  vast  and 
silent  table-land  of  heather  and  turf,  seamed  here  and  there  with  a 
green  valley,  broken  now  and  again  by  the  Catrail,  the  mysterious 
wall  and  boundary  of  an  unknown  race.  On  the  horizon,  in  low 
yet  clear-cut  outline,  are  the  more  distant  hills ;  blue,  and  far  off 
they  lie,  the  wardens  of  the  Border,  ringing  round  this  land  of  the 
leal. 


FLOATING  WAIFS. 

EVERY  now  and  then  a  traveller  comes  across  certain  waifs  and 
I  strays  whose  appearance  in  foreign  parts  at  all  is  a  surprise, 
while  how  they  found  their  way  to  the  extreme  points  where 
one  lights  on  them  is  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  Knowing  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  their  own,  unaccompanied  by  man  or  maid,  unprotected 
by  experience,  and  very  often  with  an  exceedingly  limited  amount 
of  money,  these  uprooted  offshoots  of  the  human  family  have  flung 
themselves  into  the  great  waves  of  the  vast  and  the  unknown,  and 
are  to  be  met  floating  far  away  from  the  paternal  shores,  making 
one  wonder  how  in  the  name  of  fortune  they  ever  got  there.  They 
are  of  all  kinds  ;  gentle  and  rough  ;  timid  and  bold ;  in  bad  health 
and  of  almost  cruel  robustness  ;  lull  of  enthusiasm  for  all  that  they 
see,  and  full  of  contempt  for  all  that  they  do  not  understand ;  but 
they  are  all  alike  in  one  thing — they  have  left  the  safe  anchorage 
of  home,  and  have  drifted  down  to  far-off  points,  for  the  most 
part  without  a  plan,  and  almost  as  if  by  some  blind  fatalit}\ 
IIow  have  they  done  it  P  The  nervous  little  Frenchwoman  who 
worries  herself  into  a  fever  if  she  has  anything  to  do  beyond  the 
ordinary  routine  of  her  daily  life;  the  stay-at-home,  indoleut, 
dependent  Italian,  who  has  been  taught  from  her  youth  upwards 
that  it  is  certainly  dangerous  and  all  but  immoral  for  her  to  be  seen 
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a  hundred  yards  away  from  her  home  unattended,  and  whose  at¬ 
tendants  must  include  a  grave,  staid,  elderly  man,  if  they  are  to 
have  the  true  conventional  value ;  the  ignorant  Spaniard,  even  less 
locomotive  than  the  Italian  ;  all  look  with  wonder  on  the  float¬ 
ing  waifs  and  strays  of  their  own  sex,  who — now  English  and  now 
American,  sometimes  German,  and  sometimes  Russian,  but  rarely 
of  the  Latin  races — tumble  about  the  world  alone,  and  do  not 
seem  to  get  much  damaged  in  the  process.  They  look  on  with 
wonder,  as  at  beings  of  another  kind  and  race  altogether ;  hut 
they  scarcely  look  on  with  envy,  and  feel  much  the  same  kind  of 
shuddering  pity  that  Turkish  women  are  said  to  feel  when,  from 
the  secure  recesses  of  their  well-guarded  and  well-peopled  harem, 
they  discuss  the  lives  of  their  Christian  sisters  who  go  about  the 
world  with  neither  slaves  nor  guards,  nor  yet  even  veils,  to  stand 
between  them  and  harm. 

It  is  not  so  much  at  hotels  as  at  pensions  that  these  odd  crea¬ 
tures  are  found  “  doing  ”  a  district  with  such  life  aud  spirit  as  they 
have  brains  to  devise  or  means  to  compass.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  do  not  “  do  ”  it  at  all,  save  to  the  extent  implied  in  a  middle- 
aged  woman’s  pottering  walk  about  the  broad  streets  of  the  town 
or  the  byways  of  the  country.  Their  aim  is  neither  art  nor 
nature,  but  sucli  personal  comfort  as  they  can  get  for  their  money, 
and  the  edification  or  discomfiture  of  such  chance  acquaintances  as 
fate  and  the  ill-luck  of  these  last  have  thrown  in  their  way.  These 
floating  waifs  are  the  tyrants  of  the  pension  drawing-rooms,  the  auto¬ 
crats  of  blinds  and  open  windows,  the  scourge  of  the  dinner-table, 
the  affliction  of  the  whole  establishment.  Either  they  are  helpless, 
and  for  ever  wanting  as  much  attendance  as  if  the  ccimeriera  were 
their  private  maid  and  the  cameriere  their  own  particular  man ;  or 
they  are  exacting,  harsh,  and  despotic,  sure  to  find  everything  wrong, 
and  to  demand  that  it  shall  be  set  to  rights  under  pain  of  such 
public  protest  as  will  empty  the  house  for  the  whole  of  the 
current  season.  Sometimes  they  take  it  in  hand  to  reform  the 
cooking,  and  worry  the  unhappy  landlady  with  recipes  aud  sugges¬ 
tions  which  make  the  cook  cross,  and  nearly  send  herself  frantic ; 
and  sometimes  they  set  themselves  to  reform  the  service,  and  to 
teach  that  careless,  good-tempered,  slipshod  Mariuccia,  who  thinks 
herself  a  world’s  pattern  if  she  flaps  a  feather  brush  once  or  twice 
a  week  over  the  furniture,  how  to  clean  and  scrub  a  I'nnglaise, 
which  is  a  task  about  as  hopeful  as  trying  to  teach  a  monkey  how 
to  speak  or  a  walrus  how  to  walk.  Occasionally  they  take  a  turn 
at  the  company  in  the  way  of  moral  improvement,  and  sharply 
reprove  backsliders  who  do  not  join  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  who  have  their  own  ideas  on  the  relative 
value  of  forms  of  government.  When  they  begin  this  kind  of 
thing,  however,  they  are  sure  to  end  by  creating  a  schism  in  the 
house,  one  section  joining  with  them  in  the  lawfulness  of  words  in 
season  to  undeniable  sinners,  while  the  others  stand  on  the  ground 
of  private  rights,  and  ask  what  is  it  to  any  one  what  anybody  else 
thinks  or  believes  P  The  floating  waifs  of  this  kind  are  a  positive 
terror  to  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  drift  about  from  house  to 
house,  carrying  their  repute  with  them  as  the  sepia  carries  its  ink, 
or  the  rattlesnake  its  rings.  They  come  to  be  as  well  known  as 
the  houses  themselves  ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  doings  which  make  their  country-folks  ashamed  of 
a  common  nationality,  and  set  them  discussing  among  themselves 
the  expediency  of  making  the  lunacy  laws  more  stringent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  they  are  now. 

Sundry  of  these  floating  waifs  seem  to  think  that,  home  left 
behind,  home  morals  may  be  left  behind  too ;  and  that  to  kick 
over  the  traces  altogether  in  Naples  is  not  as  serious  a  matter  as  even 
champing  the  bit  in  London.  Girls  come  down  unchaperoned  and 
alone  among  the  orange  gardens  and  vineyards  of  Castellammare 
and  Sorrento,  and  plunge  into  adventures  which,  truthfully 
translated,  would  make  their  friends  in  the  quiet  country  village  at 
home  wonder  what  was  left,  in  life  that  could  be  relied  on.  They  live 
alone  in  lodgings  in  Naples,  a  city  where  even  a  mother  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  protection  for  her  daughter ;  and  then  pretend  to 
wonder  at  the  result,  if  their  cue  is  for  the  moment  decorum. 
Or  they  go  to  hotels  where  they  knock  up  strict  friendships  with 
young  men,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  discovery  and 
scandal ;  and  then  hold  their  countrywomen  to  be  as  hard  as 
nether  millstones,  or  as  hypocritical  as  Pharisees  always  are, 
if  they  decline  to  submit  themselves  or  their  young  daughters  to 
the  questionable  advantages  of  their  acquaintance.  The  most 
marvellous  stories  of  the  license  sometimes  taken  by  the  younger 
unprotected  females  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  of  others,  meet  one 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Continent  in  general — stories 
which  make  one  cease  to  wonder  at  the  Italian  jealousy  which 
condemns  its  women  to  such  seclusion,  and  demands  for  them  so 
much  protection  as  it  does. 

Sometimes  these  floating  waifs,  while  thoroughly  respectable  in 
conduct  and  inoffensive  in  temper,  are  yet  of  all  people  imaginable 
the  least  fit  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  volun¬ 
tarily  placed  themselves.  They  have  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
some  secluded  spot  in  England,  say,  where  every  one  knew  them 
and  their  forbears  before  them,  and  held  them  as  in  a  sense  their 
own,  to  be  gently  coerced  and  criticized  and  kept  straight,  out  of 
love  and  for  their  own  good,  but  defended  to  the  death  against 
any  stranger  hand  should  it  touch  them  rudely.  Suddenly 
these  timid,  inexperienced,  natural  nuns  leave  the  safe  home¬ 
stead  where  they  have  been  guarded  and  sheltered  for  all  then- 
forty  years,  and  wander  off  to  foreign  parts,  impelled  hy  the 
modern  mania  which  drives  the  British  female  to  travel  whether 
she  knows  any  language  but  her  own  or  not,  whether  she 
understands  art  or  not,  whether  she  has  a  passion  for  nature 


or  is  one  to  whom  a  field  of  ripening  corn  represents  only  the 
coming  harvest  and  a  rushing  torrent  so  much  wasted  water, 
who  thinks  that  a  mountain  shuts  out  the  view  and  would  like 
to  see  what  lies  on  the  other  side,  while  a  gorge  merely  suggests 
a  nasty  place  for  a  tumble  in  a  dark  night.  In  any  case,  she 
travels,  and  spreads  herself  with  the  rest  over  all  the  well- 
known  places  where  there  are  English-speaking  pensions  and 
life  can  be  compassed  for  so  many  francs  a  day.  How 
did  she  get  there  ?  who  took  her  ticket  at  the  railway-station  ? 
who  weighed  her  luggage  and  made  her  understand  what  she 
had  to  pay  ?  how  did  she  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  facchini 
with  a  franc  left  in  her  purse  P  how  did  she  find  her  way  to  the 
pension  ?  and,  if  she  has  been  through  Naples,  how  did  she  keep 
her  things  together,  and  escape  being  robbed  of  everything  she  pos¬ 
sessed  ?  But  no  special  evil  has  happened  to  her.  The  Providence 
that  looks  after  children  and  fools  has  had  its  hands  pretty  full 
with  her,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is  duly  grateful.  At  any  rate 
she  turns  up  at  the  pension  dusty  and  travel-worn,  but  serene ; 
with  all  her  bags  and  bundles  safe,  and  with  money  still  left  to 
keep  her  head  above  water.  She  is  a  standing  miracle  to  the  more 
experienced  travellers  who  understand  what  are  the  perils  of  the 
way,  and  who  smart  under  the  fleecings  which  they  have  to 
undergo,  even  protected  as  they  are  by  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  the  tricks  played  off  on  travellers  who  are  unwary 
and  undefended.  They  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  fights  which 
they  have  had,  and  smart  under  the  losses  to  which  they  have  been 
obliged  to  submit ;  while  here  comes  a  dove  straying  out  of  the 
home  cage,  and  flits  about  among  the  kites  in  comparative  safety 
and  with  scarce  the  loss  of  a  feather. 

Sometimes  these  floating  waifs  are  in  such  a  state  of  health 
as  makes  one  think  each  day  will  see  them  stretched  on  the 
bed  whence  they  are  never  to  rise  again.  They  are  far  advanced 
in  consumption,  or  they  are  crippled  with  rheumatism,  or  they  have 
a  spinal  complaint,  or  some  internal  malady  which  renders  rest  and 
care  necessities  of  their  existence.  Yet  they  come  abroad  by  them¬ 
selves,  drifting  from  house  to  house  and  from  place  to  place  without 
care  or  comfort,  rest  or  friendship  ;  sick  and  alone ;  carrying  their 
death  as  their  ever-present  possession,  but  trying  to  forget  while 
they  hasten  it  in  the  icy  galleries  of  Rome  or  the  hurning  streets  of 
Naples.  Most  melancholy  of  all  the  waifs  which  float  by  us  on 
the  great  tide  of  travel,  they  make  us  now  marvel  at  their  courage 
and  now  mourn  over  their  foolhardiness.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  are  touchy  about  themselves ;  and,  while  bearing  every  mark 
of  incurable  malady,  resent  it  as  an  impertinence  should  you  show 
as  much  interest  in  their  state  as  you  would  for  people  afflicted  with 
a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  temporary  toothache.  The  innocent  and  the 
adventurous,  the  sick  and  the  sorry,  the  joyous  and  the  robust,  the 
sensitive  and  the  brazen,  the  firebrands  and  the  peaceful — we  meet 
them  all  one  after  the  other,  like  so  many  jelly-fishes  stranded  by 
the  waves  on  the  sea-shore.  We  cannot  say  that  we  like  the 
majority  of  them,  though  some  are  pleasant  and  lovable  enough ; 
but  in  general  the  very  fact  of  being  unprotected  seems  to  be  the 
mordant  which  fastens  into  a  set  colour  and  an  ugly  pattern  all 
the  worst  characteristics  of  a  woman ;  and  the  person  who  as  a 
home-staying  limpet  would  be  certainly  respectable  and  might 
even  be  admirable,  as  a  floating  waif  is  almost  sure  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  that  should  be  avoided,  while  her  respectability  too 
often  depends  rather  on  accident  than  design,  and  she  is  what 
she  should  be  more  because  she  is  unable  than  unwilling  to  be 
anything  else. 


THE  MENXOXITES  IN  CANADA. 

WHEN  each  day  brings  its  new  tale  of  horror,  when  narra¬ 
tives  of  death  and  destruction  fill  the  columns  of  the  public 
journals,  and  our  faculties  are  strained  with  watching  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  one  of  the  most  horrible  wars  that  ever  afflicted  Europe, 
it  is  some  relief  to  turn  to  a  scene  which  has  lately  been  enacted 
in  a  remote  corner  of  our  Empire,  where  colonists  from  Russia 
have  received  with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  the  representative 
of  the  Queen  in  her  Canadian  dominions.  During  his  visit 
to  the  recently  organized  province  of  Manitoba,  Lord  Dufferin 
took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Mennonite  settlements  on 
the  Red  River,  and  of  personally  examining  the  condition  of  these 
colonists  from  the  Russian  Steppes.  Their  history  is  curious  and 
instructive,  in  so  far  as  it  shows,  though  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration,  the  results  of  the  system  so  much  in  favour  in  modern 
Europe,  of  insisting  on  universal  military  service,  and  thus  forging 
a  weapon  the  very  possession  of  which  leads  to  its  use. 

Originally  a  sect  of  the  Anabaptists,  founded  by  Mennon,  a 
priest  who  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Mennonites  rapidly  spread 
and  formed  settlements  in  Northern  Germany,  more  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Danzig.  They  were  distinguished  by  their 
industry,  their  practical  religion,  aud  by  their  refusal, 
from  conscientious  motives,  to  engage  in  war.  This  last 
peculiarity  has  involved  them  in  constant  trouble  with 
the  military  States  of  Europe.  For  conscience  sake  they  forsook 
their  homes  in  Germany  and  embraced  the  offer  made  by 
Catharine  II.  and  the  Emperor  Paul  to  colonize  the  vast  plains 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  they  were  promised  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  as  they  declare,  complete  exemption 
from  military  service.  Among  the  various  nationalities  that 
inhabited  the  Steppes,  these  German  colonists  were  distinguished  by 
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their  industry,  frugality,  and  consequent  prosperity.  They  re¬ 
mained  isolated  amoDg  the  Slavonic  races,  and  the  neatness  and 
order  of  their  villages,  together  with  their  careful  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  presented  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  semi-barbarism  of 
the  surrounding  people.  For  about  a  hundred  years  they  lived 
in  peace,  amassing  considerable  wealth,  and  preserving  intact 
their  German  language  and  customs.  But  the  fate  that  had  driven 
them  from  Germany  pursued  them  in  their  new  homes,  and,  after 
vainly  protesting  against  the  recent  law  of  military  service  by 
which  Russia  has  attempted  to  augment  her  army,  they  determined 
to  send  representatives  to  the  New  World  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
place  where,  they  might  exercise  their  religion  without  fear  of  being- 
forced  to  violate  its  injunctions.  It  was  manifestly  the  interest 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  to  welcome 
so  industrious  a  population,  and,  after  acquiring  much  information 
and  receiving  the  necessary  guarantees,  the  representatives  returned 
to  Russia  and  reported  favourably  on  what  they  had  seen.  The 
Russian  Government — alive  to  the  loss  that  would  arise  from  this 
wholesale  emigration — endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  its  power 
to  hinder  it  from  being  carried  into  eli'ect.  The  Mennonites  -were, 
however,  resolute ;  some  embarked  for  the  United  States,  whilst 
others,  placing  themselves  in  communication  with  a  colony  of 
their  sect  in  Ontario,  determined  on  forming  settlements  in  the 
distant  province  of  Manitoba.  In  1S73  the  delegates,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hespeler,  visited  the  province,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  Mennonites  constitute  nearly  one-fifth  of  its  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  They  have  formed  three  settlements,  and  number  nearly 
six  thousand  five  hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Before 
emigrating  they  were  careful  to  secure  from  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantees  for  exemption  from  military  service,  a  loan  of 
100,000  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  on  the  security  of  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  Ontario,  and  the  setting  apart  of  tracts  of  land  for 
their  exclusive  colonization.  As  yet  everything  has  gone  smoothly, 
and  marked  prosperity  has  rewarded  the  thrift,  skill,  and  industry  of 
the  new  colonists.  Their  homesteads  are  formed  into  small  villages  of 
from  eight  to  ten  families  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  and 
the  whole  of  the  pasturage  are  held  in  common,  although  each  house¬ 
hold  cultivates  a  garden  well  stocked  with  vegetables  lor  its  separate 
use.  The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  of  logs,  sometimes  on 
stone  foundations,  and  of  larger  size  than  is  usual  with  first 
settlers.  The  cattle  sheds  and  barns  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and, 
with  careful  forethought,  were  erected  even  before  the  dwelling- 
places.  The  habit  of  providing  fuel  from  manure  and  straw, 
acquired  in  the  treeless  Steppes  of  Russia,  lias  stood  the  new  colonists 
in  good  stead,  and  has  given  them  an  advantage  over  the  settlers 
from  the  forest  districts  of  Canada ;  as,  except  along  the  courses 
of  the  streams,  Manitoba  is  hut  poorly  provided  with  trees.  Each 
small  village  has  its  system  of  government,  an  unpaid  clergyman 
administering  to  the  spiritual  wants,  and  a  paid  schoolmaster  to 
the  educational  requirements,  of  the  population ;  whilst  the  moral 
character  of  the  colonists  is  upheld  by  the  system  of  banishing 
from  the  community  those  who  are  guilty  of  crime. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Governor-General  received 
a  warm  welcome  from  these  newly-arrived  colonists,  and  that  the 
address  he  made  to  them  called  forth  hearty  approbation.  Coming 
from  a  country  which,  preparing  as  it  then  was  for  approaching 
war,  claimed  from  its  population  the  sacrifices  arising  from  compul¬ 
sory  service,  they  found  themselves  in  a  land  where,  as  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  remarked,  struggle  and  contention  awaited  them,  hut  struggle 
against  the  brute  forces  of  nature,  not  against  their  fellow-men. 
A  war  of  ambition  was  promised  them,  hut  the  conquests  were  to 
he  the  illimitable  plains  which  awaited  their  toil ;  whilst,  in  place 
of  obeying  the  decrees  of  an  autocratic  Power,  they  were  invited  to 
share  in  the  advantages  of  constitutional  rule,  and  to  assist,  by 
their  choice  of  representatives,  in  the  government  of  their  newly- 
adopted  country. 

Slowly,  as  compared  with  the  progress  made  by  some  of  the 
Western  States  of  America,  hut  not  the  less  surely,  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Manitoba  growing  in  prosperity  and  importance.  But 
a  few  years  ago  the  seat  of  the  fur-li  .ide,  and  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  race  of  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  French  settlers,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Hudson  Bay  oilicers,  the  province  came, 
after  a  short  period  of  turmoil,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  was  admitted  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Dominion.  Colonists  from  Ontario  migrated  in  search  of 
farms  to  be  enclosed  from  the  almost  boundless  prairies ;  Quebec 
sent  its  representatives  from  tbe  French  population,  glad  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  older  settlers  of  tbe  same  race  and  language ; 
Europe  contributed  its  quota,  and  settlers  from  Iceland  found 
themselves  in  contact  with  Mennonites  from  Southern  Russia, 
and  with  Sioux  Indians  who  bad  fled  for  security  from  the 
United  States.  The  girls  at  tbe  St.  Boniface  Orphanage  who 
welcomed  the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Dufl'erin  on  their  visit 
to  that  establishment  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  the  various 
races  comprising  this  mixed  community.  Children  of  English, 
Scotch,  United  States,  Canadian,  Irish,  Cree,  Metis,  Sauteaux, 
Sioux,  Masgegon,  and  Montagnais  birth  were  there  receiving  an 
education  under  the  fostering  charge  of  a  French  archbishop ; 
whilst  other  denominations  were  equally  active  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  civilization  is  spreading  far  beyond  Winnipeg, 
the  capital  of  Manitoba.  At  a  distance  of  forty  days’  journey 
across  the  plains  lies  the  seat  of  government  of  the  new  Liuut.- 
Governor  of  the  North-West.  There  is  room  and  to  spare  for 
those  whom  the  over-population  or  the  wars  of  Europe  may  drive 
•westwards.  Others  besides  the  Mennonites  may  he  led  to  seek 


peace  and  freedom  in  a  country  where  no  conscription  compels  to 
unwilling  service,  and  where  no  war  threatens  to  rob  the  labourer 
of  the  fruits  of  liis  toil.  But  colonists  who  aspire  to  fight  against 
the  natural  forces  which  meet  and  thwart  the  settler  must  possess 
the  industry,  self-sacrifice,  and  sobriety  that  characterize  these 
Mennonites."  There  are  many  hardships  to  he  encountered  besides 
those  of  military  service,  and  the  freedom  of  a  new  country  is  of 
little  value  except  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it  rightly. 
Manitoba  is  no  place  for  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Europe,  although 
it  offers  a  fair  field  for  mea  resolved  to  meet  bravely  the  accidents 
of  a  colonist's  life. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IIIEN  the  late  Lord  Lytton  wrote  The  House  of  Darnley, 
which,  found  in  an  unfinished  state  after  his  death,  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Coglilan,  and  is  now  played  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  he  probably  did  not  contemplate  its  being  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  conditions  familiar  to  the  comedy  of  the  present 
day,  hut  unknown  in  the  time  of  Money.  A11  able  critic  has 
observed  that  “  the  work  is  true  to  the  older  traditions  of 
comedy  ”  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  discrepancy  between  these  and  the 
method  of  interpretation  which  fits  the  newer  school  of  writing. 
The  effort  of  modern  comedy  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  may  he 
to  an  accurate  representation  of  actual  life  without  dropping  into 
the  dulness  which  unfortunately  often  belongs  to  life  off  the  stage. 
This  dulness  it  was  no  doubt  the  aim  also  of  Lord  Lytton  to 
avoid ;  hut,  so  long  as  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  striking 
situation  or  an  imposing,  if  shallow,  tirade,  he  was  at  com¬ 
paratively  little  pains  to  consider  whether  the  speeches  of  his 
personages  could  he  imagined  to  hear  any  tolerable  resemblance  to 
the  deliverances  of  men  of  this  world.  lie  carried  into  the  realm 
of  comedy  the  romance-writer’s  privilege  of  giving  verbal  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  mouths  of  his  characters  to  such  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  in  actual  experience  we  seldom  hear  uttered,  and  over 
the  whole  composition  he  threw  that  kind  of  artificial  inflation 
and  grandiosity  which  offered  itself  aptly  to  Thackeray's  satire  in 
George  cle  Barnwell.  Iu  listening  to  the  virtuous  sentiments  of 
the  heroes  one  seems  to  feel  the  presence  of  capital  letters  ;  and 
in  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  villains  one  is  conscious  of  that 
curious  inclination  to  the  rawest  form  of  melodrama  which  may 
he  detected  even  in  the  finest  of  Lord  Lytton’s  works.  These 
qualities  were  not  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  tastes 
prevalent  when  Money  was  first  a  successful  play.  Things 
of  the  stage  were  then  more  essentially  stagy  than  they  are 
now ;  there  was  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  between  life  as 
it  is  and  life  as  the  theatre  pictured  it ;  and  probably  less  surprise 
was  felt  at  Evelyn's  holding  up  a  guinea  and  delivering  a  lecture 
upon  it,  calliug  it  a  piece  of  yellow  earth,  than  is  now  caused  by 
the  great  merchant  Darnley  observing  that  a  poor  wretch  has 
forged  his  name  “  for  a  handful  of  dross.”  Such  expressions  as 
these  one  expects  to  hear  nowadays  only  in  the  mouths  of  virtuous 
peasants  in  melodramas  or  burlesques  of  melodramas ;  and  their 
utterance  by  players  well  trained  in  the  school  which  aims  at  the 
avoidance  of  exaggeration  cannot  hut  produce  a  certain  sense  of 
unreality,  which  runs  more  or  less  throughout  the  piece,  aud  is 
perhaps  the  more  strongly  marked  because  of  its  contrast  with  the 
care  taken  to  give  as  real  an  aspect  as  possible  to  the  various  scenes 
of  the  play.  These  scenes  as  specimens  of  decorative  taste  are  in 
their  way  admirable ;  hut,  besides  the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned 
dialogue  sounds  yet  more  old-fashioned  by  being  spoken  in  a  room 
hung  with  the  newest  devices  of  present  art,  the  mere  attention  to 
detail  is  somewhat  too  elaborate.  There  is  so  much  to  observe  and 
admire  in  the  furniture  and  general  arrangement  of  the  room  that 
the  attention  is  distracted  from  the  people  who  walk  and  talk  in 
it.  A  triumph  of  scenic  decoration  is  gained,  hut  it  is  at  the  risk 
of  obscuring  what  it  is  designed  to  illustrate. 

This  is  chiefly  observed  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  a  drawing¬ 
room  in  Darnley 's  house,  where  we  discover  that  the  great  mer¬ 
chant,  by  dint  of  devoting  himself  to  make  more  and  more  money 
with  which  to  indulge  every  whim  of  his  wife,  Lady  Juliet,  has 
come  to  be  so  absorbed  in  business  that  he  sees  but  little  of  her. 
Of  this  circumstance  Sir  Francis  Marsden,  her  cousin,  avails  him¬ 
self  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  disgust  of  Darnley 's  friend  Main- 
waring,  a  man  who,  owing  much  to  Darnley,  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  serve  him  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  warm  heart,  which  he  hides 
under  a  cynical  manner.  A  secondary  interest  is  supplied  by 
Marsden’s  friend  Mr.  Eyshe,  who  is  anxious  to  marry  Miss  Rlacid, 
Lady  J  uliet’s  friend,  because  by  the  terms  of  her  guardian's  will  her 
fortune  of  thirty^  thousand  pounds  is  to  come  to  him  if  they  marry, 
or  if  she  refuses  him,  hut  not  if  he  refuses  her.  Of  this  there  is 
little  chance,  because  he  sees  in  her  the  ideal  Mrs.  Fyshe.  The 
exaggerated  emphasis  which  Lord  Lytton  was  wont  to  give  to  his 
characters  is  well  illustrated  by  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Fyshe, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  suicide  of  an  intimate  friend,  is  vexed 
because  he  has  lent  him  an  umbrella,  and  goes  out  to  recover  it 
from  the  dead  man’s  house.  Mainwaring,  it  appears  in  the  course 
of  the  act,  has  a  sister  who  has  disgraced  herself  by  a  connexion 
with  a  scoundrel  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  her  brother  has 
resolved  never  to  forgive  her.  When  Darnley  is  summoned  away 
to  see  a  mysterious  lady,  and  returns  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
anxious  before  all  things  to  get  Mainwaring  out  of  the  house,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude,  as  Mr.  Coghlau  has  done,  that  the  lady  is  none 
other  than  the  missing  sister,  and  in  this  event  there  is  no  glaring 
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improbability.  But  to  bring  the  act  to  an  effective  close  much 
improbability  has  to  be  called  in.  Lady  J  uliet,  whose  frivolity  is 
but  superficial,  returns  from  a  projected  excursion  on  the  river  to 
spend  the  day  with  her  husband,  and  is  hurt  at  his  putting  her  off 
on  the  plea  of  business.  While  she  is  yet  talking  the  lady  is 
ushered  in,  and  Lady  Juliet  goes  away  full  of  suspicion.  We  are 
left  to  discover  for  ourselves  why  Daruley  chose  to  conduct  the 
interview  in  his  drawing-room,  and  why  he  did  not  choose  to 
confide  its  nature  to  Lady  Juliet.  In  the  second  act  we  hear  of 
danger  threatening  Darnley's  commercial  success,  and  we  have  a 
scene  in  which  Marsden  begins  to  pay  his  court  in  undisguised 
terms  to  Lady  J  uliet  until  he  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Daruley.  Then  comes  a  scene  borrowed,  and  spoilt  in  the  borrow¬ 
ing,  from  Dumas's  Un  Mariage  sous  Louis  Quin ze,  in  which  Daruley 
tells  the  story  of  a  husband  who  discovered  that  a  friend  was 
making  love  to  his  wife,  and  left  them  together  with  complete 
confidence  in  his  wife.  The  situation  differs  much  for  the  worse 
from  the  original  in  that  Darnlej''  not  only  feels  but  expresses  in 
set  terms  his  contempt  for  the  lover,  who  presently  has  his  re¬ 
venge.  Sir  Francis  has  discovered  from  Fyshe  that  Daruley  is 
keeping  up  a  mysterious  establishment  in  St.John’s  Wood,  which 

is,  in  fact,  the  refuge  of  Mainwaring’s  sister.  He  gives  the  address, 
which  he  has  got  from  Fyshe,  to  Lady  Juliet,  who  at  once  orders 
her  carriage  and  drives  off  to  make  investigation  for  herself. 

In  the  remaining  acts  are  shown  the  consequences  of  Darnley’s 
folly  in  keeping  the  existence  of  Mainwaring’s  sister  a  secret 
from  his  wife.  Lady  Juliet,  without  asking  him  for  any  ex¬ 
planation,  insists  upon  a  separation  ;  while  he  on  his  side  belies 
his  expression  of  complete  trust  in  his  wife  by  supposing  that 
her  heart  has  been  estranged  from  him  by  the  wiles  of  Marsden. 
Meanwhile,  his  commercial  house  is  threatened  with  ruin  ;  Lady 
Juliet,  informed  of  this  by  Mainwaring,  hastens  to  save  her  hus¬ 
band,  her  love  for  whom  suddenly  returns,  by  sacrificing  her  family 
jewels ;  and  in  the  last  act  Mr.  Coghlan  brings  things  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion  by  revealing  Marsden  as  the  seducer  of  Main- 
waring’s  sister,  and  uniting  Darnley  and  Juliet  in  an  embrace  as 
the  curtain  falls.  Miss  Placid,  who  loves  Mainwaring,  has  in  the 
third  act  alarmed  Fyshe  by  suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  imitations,  of  a  hunting  scene  which  she  seems  to  have 
borrowed  from  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  and  at  the  end  secures 
not  only  the  husband  she  wants,  but  her  fortune  as  well.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  materials  upon  which  The  House  of 
Darnley  is  founded  are  not  particularly  novel,  and  their  ar¬ 
rangement  is  certainly  not  the  greatest  proof  we  have  seen  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  skill  as  a  playwright.  The  characters  display  no 
keenness  of  insight,  but  may  be  said  to  have  the  merit  of  being 
strongly  marked.  The  dialogue  is  in  a  certain  sense  effective 
even  when  disfigured  by  the  tawdriness  of  which  we  have  spoken  ; 
and  here  and  there  are  touches  of  the  real  wit  and  imagination 
which  Lord  Lytton  possessed,  but  for  which  he  was  too  apt  to 
substitute  the  mere  trickery  of  writing.  Mr.  Coghlan  has  per¬ 
formed  his  task  of  finishing  the  play  with  considerable  success  ;  and 
only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  act  do  such  expressions  as 
that,  for  instance,  uttered  by  Mr.  Fyshe,  “  Not  if  Mr.  Fyshe  knows 

it, ”  strikes  one  as  out  of  place.  The  part  of  Darnley  is  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  who  plays  throughout  with  vigour,  but  gives  too 
little  varietj-  to  his  intonation  and  gesture.  Tbe  same  tones  and 
actions  are  relied  upon  to  express  many  forms  of  emotion  ;  and,  in 
the  story  which  he  tells  of  the  confiding  husband,  Mr.  Kelly  talks 
with  too  obvious  a  violence  at  Sir  Francis  Marsden.  Mr.  Kelly 
fails  moreover  to  give  anything  beyond  a  wooden  semblance  of 
pathos  to  Darnley’s  distress  when  he  finds  that  his  wife  has  left 
him.  As  Lady  Juliet,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  displays  the  charm  of 
natural  gaiety  and  the  equally  natural  depth  of  feeling  which  we 
have  constantly  admired  in  her  acting;  but  Miss  Terry  has  been 
seen  to  greater  advantage  in  other  pieces,  inasmuch  as  the  part  de¬ 
mands  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  emotions,  and,  in  truth, 
owes  its  interest  more  to  its  interpreter  than  its  author.  Mr. 
Hare,  as  Mainwaring,  strikes  out  a  new  line  with  great  success. 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  or  action  in  his  presentment  of  the  kind- 
hearted  man  of  bitter  speech  which  one  could  wish  altered  ;  and 
there  is  true  feeling  in  his  exclamation  and  attitude  when  he 
hears  that  his  sister  has  gone  to  the  death  in  life  of  a  convent.  Miss 
Amy  Roselle  plays  Miss  Placid  with  vivacity  ;  Mr.  Bishop  makes 
as  plausible  a  figure  as  possible  of  Mr.  Fyshe,  and  Miss  Henri 
plays  the  mysterious  lady  with  excellent  effect.  Mr.  Titheradge 
has  a  thankless  part  in  Sir  Francis  Marsden,  hut  might,  one  would 
think,  give  it  a  more  life-like  and  agreeable  aspect. 

It  is  curious  to  turn  from  The  House  of  Darnley  to  Mr.  Gilbert's 
Engaged  at  the  ITaymarket,  which  is  a  long-drawn-out  skit  upon 
the  false  stage  sentiment  which  may  be  found  in  certain  passages 
of  Lord  Lytton’s  work  as  well  as  in  almost  every  stage  play  in 
which  sentiment  plays  a  part.  As  far  as  the  plan — if  plan  it  can 
be  called — of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work  goes,  it  would  seem  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  bjr  the  reference  to  Scotch  marriage  law  which  played  an 
important  part  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’s  Man  and  Wife.  The  piece, 
however,  apart  from  certain  merely  farcical  passages,  depends  upon 
such  a  semblance  of  wit  as  can  he  obtained  by  a  constant  inversion 
of  ordinary  stage  incidents  and  a  constant  revelation  by  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  mean  and  sordid  motives  for  actions  that  might  naturally 
wear  a  virtuous  aspect.  The  central  figure  is  a  young  man  who 
strangely  resembles  the  character  played  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in 
Brighton,  in  discovering  that  every  woman  he  meets  is  the  only 
woman  he  ever  loved.  When  he  has  said  this  several  times,  the 
fun  of  it  gets  a  little  worn  out,  as  does  indeed  the  humour  of 
the  whole  thing.  Most  people  are  acquainted  with  the  passage 


in  Box  and  Cox  where  the  one,  having  received  the  answer 
“  No  ”  to  his  agonized  inquiry  “  Have  you  a  strawberry  mark 
on  your  left  arm  P  ”  exclaims,  “  Then  you  are  my  lost-long 
brother.”  Upon  this  theme  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written  an 
elaborate  exercise  in  three  acts,  and  even  a  writer  with  a  far 
lighter  hand  than  Mr.  Gilbert's  might  fail  to  keep  up  the  humour 
of  such  an  undertaking  for  so  long  a  period.  The  joke  of 
making  everybody  turn  the  usual  sentiments  of  the  stage  into 
practical  ridicule  can  hardly  be  sustained  for  more  than  the  space 
of  one  act  at  most.  The  same  kind  of  thing  was  attempted  some 
years  ago  at  the  same  theatre  in  The  Woman  in  Mauve,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Engaged  will  scarcely  alter  the  notion  then  suggested 
that  the  elaboration  into  a  long  play  of  what  might  be  amusing 
enough  as  a  short  skit  is  not  a  desirable  thing.  Of  the  players 
employed  in  the  representation  of  Engaged,  Miss  Marion  Terry  and 
Mr.  Harold  Kyrle  are  most  successful  in  giving  to  the  absurdities 
they  utter  an  air  of  complete  seriousness.  Mr.  Honey  is  comic  as 
the  amorous  young  man,  but  does  not  appear  enough  unconscious 
that  he  is  doing  or  saying  anything  unusual. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  after  An  Unequal  Match  is  now 
given  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  play  To  Barents  and  Guardians,  mounted 
with  an  attention  to  detail  which  is  oddly  inconsistent.  The  cos¬ 
tume  corresponds  with  the  date  of  1820  given  in  the  bill,  but  the 
dialogue  of  the  piece  points  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  fun  of 
the  piece  is  heavy,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  once  popular  argues 
that  theatrical  taste  has,  in  some  matters  at  least,  improved  of  late 
years.  But  the  play  has  its  value  in  providing  a  part  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil,  in  which  he  fully  hears  out  our  opinion  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  his  command  of  feeling.  Mr.  Cecil’s  rendering  of 
the  gentilhornme,  who  is  for  the  time  being  a  hard-driven  French 
usher  in  an  English  school,  is  in  all  its  varying  phases  of  outraged 
pride,  overstrung  nerves,  and  courageous  patience,  as  perfect  as  is 
his  French  accent,  and  in  the  hurst  of  emotion  at  Tourbillon’s 
finding  his  daughter  Mr.  Cecil  completes,  by  a  climax  of  such 
pathos  as  cannot  he  resisted,  the  singularly  poetic  aspect,  tragic 
without  being  dismal,  that  he  throws  over  the  whole  part. 

The  lyric  drama  has  suffered  a  loss  which  would  seem  to  be  irre¬ 
parable  in  the  lamented  death  of  Mile.  Titiens.  Gifted  with  a 
marvellous  voice,  Mile.  Titiens  never  imagined  that  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent  of  nature  could  be  an  excuse  for  artistic  indolence,  and  indeed  1 
nothing  but  unwearying  industry  cultivating  true  genius  could  ( 
have  enabled  any  singer  to  obtain  the  complete  and  varied 
triumphs  which  she  achieved.  Nor  did  she  rely  alone  upon  the  com¬ 
bined  brilliancy  and  power  of  her  singing,  which  was  as  admirable 
in  the  pathos  and  solemnity  of  oratorio  music  as  in  the  music  of 
the  operatic  stage.  Mile.  Titiens  was  also  an  actress  of  such  power 
as  is  seldom  seen.  She  grasped  with  unerring  certainty,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  with  unfailing  completeness,  such  widely  different  characters 
as  those  of  the  trustful,  simple  Marguerite,  the  gav  and 
courtly  Lady  Enrichetta,  and  the  cruel,  haughty  Duchess  whose 
figure  was  the  last  that  Mile.  Titiens  represented.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  her  dramatic  art  was  its  com¬ 
bination  of  grandeur  and  simplicity.  She  seemed  to  form  an 
idea,  which  was  always  just,  of  the  effect  desired,  and  produced  it, 
so  to  speak,  at  a  sweep,  arriving  by  a  few  stately,  yet  passionate, 
gestures  and  expressions  at  the  same  result  which  players  of  a 
different  temperament  would  attain  by  the  accumulated  effect  of  a 
variety  of  finished  touches.  In  the  rendering  of  overpowering 
tenderness  Mile.  Titiens  had  to  fear  no  rival ;  in  that  of  a  tower¬ 
ing  grandeur  and  queenly  scorn  she  was  supreme,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  all  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  her  as 
Norma,  Lucrezia,  Medea,  or,  to  take  an  ungrateful  character, 
her  interpretation  of  which  we  had  but  a  little  time  ago  to 
admire,  as  Ortud  in  Lohengrin.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  tell 
story  after  story  of  the  unvarying  kindness  and  encouragement 
shown  by  Mile.  Titiens  to  younger  singers.  But  no  follower  of 
the  dramatic  profession  has  ever  had  more  of  the  honour  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  than  Mile.  Titiens,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  dwell  upon  a  subject  which  carries  with  it  not  a  little 
sadness. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  CRUSADES.* 

j\/|'  IIENRI  LAVOIX,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  has 
iVJL  •  lately  published  an  essay  on  a  subject  hitherto  unexplored, 
and  one  which  offers  no  little  interest  to  the  curious  mind.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  Crusades,  from  Joinville’s  delightful  nar¬ 
rative  to  Michaud’s  judicious  volumes  and  Sir  G.  W.  Cox's 
“Epoch”;  but  in  tracing  the  history  of  those  vast  expeditions 
no  one  has  undertaken  to  explain  their  financial  arrangements. 
Enormous  sums  of  money  must  have  been  required,  not  only  for 
the  preparatory  gathering  of  arms  and  otlier  war  material,  but  also 
on  the  spot  for  the  means  of  living  and  for  the  heavy  ransoms 
extorted  from  prisoners.  How  were  these  funds  procured,  and 
from  whom  ?  And  by  what  medium  did  the  Crusaders  traffic  with 
the  Arabic-speaking  populations  among  whom  they  sojourned  ?  A 

*  Monnaies  a  legendes  arabes  frappees  en  Syrie  par  les  Croises.  Par 
II.  Lavoix,  conservateur  adjoint  du  departement  des  medailles,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Paris :  Baer.  1877. 

Le  Millares.  Par  L.  Blancard.  Archiviste  des  Bouclies-du- Rhone.  Mar¬ 
seille.  1876. 
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partial  answer  to  these  questions  is  found  in  the  curious  volume 
discovered  by  M.  Lavoix  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,  containing  a  large  collection  of  letters  of 
credit,  hills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  executed  for  or  by 
Crusaders  on  bankers  at  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  or  on  their  agents  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  and  a 
further  reply  is  derived  from  the  same  scholar's  intelligent  study  of 
the  numismatic  collections  of  Europe,  over  one  of  which  he  pre¬ 
sides. 

The  Crusader,  whether  cleric  or  layman,  prince,  abbot,  or 
knight,  was  seldom  a  far-seeing  person.  lie  started  for  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  band  of  hungry  retainers  at  his  back,  and  scarcely 
enough  money  in  his  purse  to  carry  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Discovering  that  the  good  fight  for  the  faith 
could  not  be  pursued  without  something  of  the  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness,  he  would  betake  himself  on  the  way  to  some  friend 
or  banker,  and  on  the  security  of  his  lands  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  the  hire  of  the  ship  that  was  to  convey  him  and  his 
contingent  to  Palestine,  and  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  No  sooner  was  he  at  his  destination  than  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes  was  again  forcibly  demonstrated  to  him  bjr  the 
emptiness  of  his  treasury  and  the  rebellion  of  his  unpaid  soldiers. 
The  remedy,  however,  was  more  easily  attained  than  the  un¬ 
enlightened  reader  of  the  history  of  the  Crusades  might  imagine. 
In  Palestine  there  existed  every  facility  for  raising  money  by  paper 
obligations,  which  show,  both  in  their  forms  and  their  results,  that 
the  imprudence  of  our  ancestors  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  authorities  of  Queer  Street  were  worthy  of  their 
posterity.  Numerous  firms  of  Italian  bankers  had  agents  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  Egypt ;  and  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hos¬ 
pitallers  were  the  chief  cashiers  of  the  Crusades — a  responsible 
position  which  thejr  maintained  with  the  utmost  honour  and 
honesty.  Each  great  prince  had  his  special  banker,  who  would 
cash  any  paper  bearing  his  patron's  name ;  and  most  knights 
carried  introductions  to  some  firm  or  other  that  would  furnish  the 
much-needed  supplies.  Sometimes  specie  was  sent  out  by  hand 
from  home ;  but,  as  a  rule,  recourse  was  had  to  these  bankers. 
There  were  several  forms  of  promissory  contracts.  The  mediseval 
bill  of  exchange  was  not  common  ;  but  instances  like  the  following 
are  noted  by  M.  Lavoix: — 

A.  1207.  Simon  Rubens  bancherius  fatetur  habuisse  L.  34  denariorum 
■Linux  ex  denariis  32  pro  quibus  W",u»  bancherius  ejus  frater  debet  dare  in 
Palermo  marcas  octo  boni  argenti  illi  qui  ei  dabit  hane  cartam.” 

More  usually  a  letter  of  credit  was  carried  by  the  Crusader  from 
the  person  in  charge  of  his  estates,  or  was  sent  out  by  some  man 
of  high  position  at  home.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  hearing  on  trusty  authority  of  the  distress  of  certain  valiant 
knights  fighting  for  Holy  Church  against  the  Saracens,  wrote 
a  letter  of  credit  informing  all  who  should  read  it  that  he  would 
repay  on  sufficient  evidence  any  sums,  to  the  amount  of  800  marks, 
advanced  to  the  said  knights.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  usual  form  of  the  letter  of  credit ;  it  is  from  Barthelemy,  Dean 
of  Arras,  and  is  dated  1217  : — 

Know  all,  that  whosoever  shall  advance  each  year  to  the  seigneurs  below 
mentioned,  leaving  for  Jerusalem  and  bearing  these  presents,  to  wit, 
Baudouin  de  Hencliin,  up  to  the  sum  of  150  livres  parisis,  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  ., 
I,  to  this  lender  or  his  certified  delegate  who  shall  bring  me  the  letters 
affirming  the  obligation  of  the  said  seigneurs,  will  repay  the  sum  which  he 
shall  have  advanced  to  the  said  seigneurs  up  to  the  total  of  the  values 
above-stated,  at  which  the  annual  revenues  accruing  from  the  property 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  said  seigneurs  are  estimated. 

But  the  commonest  form  of  paper  obligation  was  the  promissory 
note,  payable  one  year  after  date,  the  day  being  usually  Easter  or 
All  Hallows,  or  some  other  great  feast  of  the  Church.  The  rate 
of  interest  is  unknown ;  but  the  note  was  doubtless  made  out  for  a 
sum  sufficiently  exceeding  the  amount  paid  down  to  afford  the 
banker  a  handsome  profit.  It  was  signed  by  the  lender  and  the 
borrower,  and  endorsed  by  four  witnesses,  wffio  were  responsible  in 
case  of  the  failure  or  death  of  the  principals.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  King  of  France  to  endorse  his  knights’  promises  ;  the 
knight  forfeiting  his  lands  to  the  Crown  if  he  failed  to  pay. 

Such  were  the  means  employed  by  the  Crusaders  to  obtain  the 
funds  needed  for  their  support  in  the  East.  The  number  of  these 
letters  of  credit  and  notes  was  very  considerable,  and  the  profit  to 
the  bankers  and  loss  to  the  borrowers  probably  immense.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  came  home  landless  and  bankrupt,  whilst  the 
Italian  firms  were  the  richest  in  Europe. 

When,  however,  the  Crusaders  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  more 
Permanent  foothold  in  Syria,  when  Jerusalem  was  a  Christian 
ungdom,  and  Tripoli,  Antioch,  and  Tyre  principalities  governed 
)y  Western  kuights,  with  a  curiously  mixed  population  of  French, 
English,  Italians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  then  arose 
the  need  of  a  special  mint  for  the  use  of  the  intruders  ;  and  then, 
too,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  coinage  which  should  commend 
itself  not  merely  to  the  ruling  races,  hut  also  to  their  Mohammedan 
subjects  and  those  turbulent  emirs  who,  to  protect  themselves 
against  their  Seljuk  Suzerain  of  Persia,  had  established  friendly 
relations  with  their  old  enemies  the  Franks.  The  easiest  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  imitate  the  coinage  of  the  neighbouring 
Fatimite  Khalifs  of  Egypt  which  was  then  current  throughout 
Syria.  That  the  Franks  of  Tyre  adopted  this  plan  is  recorded  bv 
the  Arab  historians,  and  in  the  museums  of  Europe  are  many 
curious  gold  pieces  bearing  rough  imitations  of  the  Arabic  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  originals.  These  the  Mohammedan  writers  call  Tyrian 
(“•  Suri  ”_)  dinars,  and  the  Christian  chroniclers  name  the  coin 
besant  sarracenatus,  in  distinction  from  the  besant  sarracenus, 


which  is  the  original  Fatimite  coin.  At  Tyre,  Tripoli,  Acre,  and 
Antioch,  the  Crusader  princes  issued  from  the  old  Arab  mints, 
which  were  now  worked  by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  Venetian 
merchants,  these  sarracenate  besants  in  imitation  of  their  Muslim 
neighbours,  and  the  currency  was  readily  accepted  by  the  native 
races. 

These  adventurous  coiners  knew  not  the  perilous  position  they 
had  made  for  themselves.  In  the  innocence  of  their  hearts  they 
had  probably  never  thought  of  the  impiety  of  issuing  coins  inscribed 
with  the  formulas  of  Islam,  however  indecipherable  ;  but  they  were 
soon  to  learn  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  Holy  See  at  length 
understood  that  the  Christians  who  had  been  risking  their  lives 
for  the  true  faith  were  now  striking  coins,  not  only  bearing  the 
“  blasphemum  nomen  Machomethi,”  but  proclaiming  him  Apostle 
of  God. ;  and  Innocent  IV.  immediately  ordered  a  formal  sentence  of 
excommunication  to  be  pronounced  on  all  who  should  continue  this 
impious  practice.  The  Crusaders  had  now  not  merely  to  satisfy  their 
mixed  population,  but  a  Pope  as  well.  It  was  at  this  time,  as  it  would 
appear,  that  the  best  and  most  fanatical  of  monarchs — St.  Louis — 
came  to  the  rescue  with  the  suggestion  that  the  formulas  of 
Christianity  should  be  substituted  on  the  coins  for  those  of  Islam  ; 
and  the  mint  of  Acre  carried  out  the  idea.  About  1250  appeared 
pieces  wearing  exactly  the  look  of  the  contemporary  Arab  dinars 
and  dirhems,  but  proving,  on  investigation,  to  present  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  inscriptions,  besides  sometimes  exhibiting  a  cross  in  the 
centre.  In  the  place  of  Mohammed’s  eulogy  they  record  the 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement ;  and  they  date  from  “  the  incarnation 
of  our  Lord  the  Messiah,”  instead  of  from  the  flight  of  the  Blessed 
Prophet  from  Mekka.  The  new  coinage  was  a  success.  In  spite 
of  its  open  avowal  of  Christian  doctrines,  it  passed  current  among 
the  Muslims,  while  it  relieved  the  burdened  consciences  of  the 
Crusaders  and  soothed  the  scruples  of  the  Pope.  By  the  favour¬ 
able  exertions  of  St.  Louis  and  Innocent,  the  reformed  sarracenate 
besant  enjoyed  a  great  commercial  reputation,  and  long  continued 
to  be  a  generally  accepted  medium  of  exchange  in  Syria.  This 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades  has  -been  developed  by 
M.  Lavoix  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  his  conclusions 
are  supported  by  incontrovertible  documentary  evidence.  The 
volume,  which  exhibits  many  specimens  of  letters  of  credit  and 
notes,  and  other  forms,  as  well  as  engravings  of  the  curious  coins 
issued  at  Tyre,  Acre,  and  other  places,  will  repay  au  attentive 
study. 

A  very  similar  instance  of  monetary  apostacy  has  been  recently 
examined  by  M.  Louis  Blancard,  Archiviste  des  Bouches-du- 
Rlfone,  in  a  brilliant  monograph  on  the  Millares.  The  Christian 
merchants  of  Marseilles,  Montpellier,  Melgueil,  Pisa,  and  other 
cities  of  Southern  France  and  Italy  trading  with  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Northern  Africa,  found  themselves  in  the 
same  difficulty  as  the  Crusaders  of  Tyre,  and  escaped  from  it  after 
a  similar  fashion.  They  issued  square  silver  coins  closely  copied 
from  those  of  the  Almohades  or  Unitarians,  a  dynasty  ruling  over 
A  ndalucia,  Morocco,  and  Algiers.  These  little  square  pieces,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  and  mission  of  Mohammed  and  other  Arabic 
legends,  and  worth  about  a  quarter  of  a  franc,  were  exported  from 
France  in  enormous  numbers,  as  many  as  five  million  being  coined 
at  Marseilles  in  a  year.  During  the  sixty-seven  years  that  the  issue 
lasted  the  aggregate  number  of  these  coins  struck  at  the  various 
mints  must  have  amounted  to  three  thousand  million.  In  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  besant  sarracenatus,  the  Pope  got  wind  of 
the  matter,  and  duly  expressed  his  pious  reprobation ;  but  the 
particular  mint  which  had  called  forth  his  wrath  happening  to 
belong  to  that  excellent  man,  Bishop  Beranger  de  Eredol,  the 
reproof  of  the  Holy  Father  was  of  course  totally  disregarded.  The 
value  of  M.  Blancard's  work,  like  that  of  M.  Lavoix,  lies  not  only  in 
the  interest  it  offers  to  antiquaries,  hut  also  in  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  history  of  commerce  in  the  middle  ages. 


JACKSON’S  HANDBOOK  TO  WESTON-SUPER-MARE.* 

V\7 ESTON-SUPER-MARE  is  in  itself  not  a  very  interesting 
V  V  subject  for  a  book  ;  but  its  neighbourhood  would  supply  a 
good  deal  of  matter  to  any  one  capable  of  dealing  with  a  local 
subject  iu  a  rational  manner.  The  place  itself  is  a  village  without 
any  particular  history,  which  has  grown  into  a  large  modern 
watering-place,  and  about  which,  except  from  a  practical  watering- 
place  point  of  view,  there  is  really  nothing  to  say.  But  it  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  district  about  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say 
from  every  point  of  view  from  which  a  local  subject  can  he  looked 
at.  Scenery,  history,  architecture,  geology,  and  the  science  which 
comes  next  after  geology  in  the  stages  which  lead  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  earth  to  the  knowledge  of  the  earth’s  master — the 
science  of  paleontology — all  supply  their  votaries  with  abundance 
of  food  in  their  several  lines.  And  the  district  is  one  which  has 
had  the  good  luck  to  have  some  of  its  points  dealt  with,  at  all 
events  in  incidental  papers  and  lectures,  by  really  able  inquirers. 
Wring-ton  church,  Banwell  cave,  Worlebury  camp,  are  objects 
which  stand  out  among  their  fellows,  not  only  in  their  own  district, 
but  in  the  country  in  general.  Nor  can  any  of  them  be  said 
to  have  failed  to  find  hands  able  and  willing  to  give  it  the 
illustration  which  it  deserves.  Here  then  was  rich  material  for 


*  Visitors’  Handbook  to  Weston-super-Mare  and  its  Vicinity.  Edited  by 
L.  E.  II.  J.,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  M.A. 
F.S.A.  F.R.A.S.  Weston-super-Mare :  Robbins.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 
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a  local  took,  great  or  small,  of  tke  right  kind.  A  history 
of  Weston-super-Mare  would  not  be  a  long  story,  but  a 
history  of  Worle,  Woodspring,  Banwell,  Wringtou,  Gongresbury, 
Yatton,  and  the  islands  of  the  Channel,  would  illustrate  not  a  few 
important  pages  of  natural  science,  of  English  history,  and  of 
English  art.  But  such  a  work,  like  all  works  of  the  kind,  would 
call  at  once  for  knowledge  and  for  discretion.  Now  the  author 
or  authors  of  tho  little  book  before  us  have  so  little  discretion  that 
it  becomes  a  secondary  question  whether  they  have  much  knowledge 
or  not.  What  may  be  the  exact  process  which  is  meant  when  we 
are  told  that  the  book  is  “  edited  by  L.  E.  H.  .T.,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jackson,”  we  should  not  have  ventured 
to  guess  if  Mr.  Jackson  had  not  gone  on  to  explain.  Mr.  Jackson 
superintends  what  L.  E.  H.  J.  edits.  But  editing  implies  some 
pre-existing  matter  to  edit ;  and,  in  a  note  to  the  preface,  we 
learn  that  the  pre-existing  matter  was  an  older  Weston  Guide,  of 
which  “humble  origin”  Mr.  Jackson's  “earliest  sheets  retain 
traces.-’  It  seems  that  Mr.  Jackson  first  designed  that  “  the  facts 
should  be  found  by  himself,  and  that  his  daughter  should  give 
them  form  and  language.”  Gradually  however  the  daughter's 
share  in  the  work  grew  less  and  the  father’s  grew  greater.  At  last 
a  state  of  things  came  which  is  thus  described : — 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  conclusions 
stated  concerning  matters  of  pre-historic  arelucology,  and  on  certain  dis¬ 
putable  theories  suggested  by  our  examination  of  the  buildings  and  natural 
curiosities  of  the  neighbourhood. 

We  may  then,  we  think,  fairly  dismiss  tlie  original  bumble  Guide, 
and  the  editing  of  Mr.  Jackson's  daughter,  and  keep  ourselves  to 
the  work  of  Mr.  Jackson  himself  in  bis  character  of  super¬ 
intendent.  It  is  clearly  the  superintendent  with  whom  we  have 
to  deal  in  all  the  remarks  which  we  are  likely  to  make. 

The  main  thing  which  distinguishes  the  result  of  Mr.  Jackson’s 
superintendence  is  the  wonderful  and  irrepressible  flow  of  words 
with  which  Mr.  Jackson  seems  ready  upon  every  subject.  It 
is  not  merely  that  he  can  he  as  fine  on  a  ribbon  as  on  a 
Raphael.  He  is  ready  to  be  fine  on  either  ribbon  or  Raphael, 
even  though  neither  ribbon  nor  Raphael  would  seem  to  any  other 
mind  to  have  the  faintest  connexion  with  the  subject  in  hand. 
Mr.  Jackson,  if  we  are  not  strangely  mistaken,  has  been  Hamp¬ 
ton  Lecturer  at  Oxford.  Unless  he  can  stick  more  closely  to 
his  subject  in  his  sermons  than  in  his  handbook,  he  must  surely 
have  given  the  University  a  whole  Summa  Theologies. 

We  must  decline  then  to  follow  Mr.  Jackson  so  far  from 
WTeston-super-Mare  and  its  vicinity  as  he  seems  to  invite  11s  to 
travel.  A  reasonable  amount  of  etymology,  both  Celtic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic,  is  not  out  of  place  in  discussing  a  district  which  lies 
close  on  one  of  the  successive  frontiers  of  the  Briton  and  the 
Wrest-Saxon.  But  we  cannot  spread  the  vicinity — in  our  lowlier 
English  speech,  the  neighbourhood — of  Weston-super-Mare  so  far 
as  to  take  in  discussions  on  the  Accadian,  South  African,  and 
North  American  languages.  W7e  should  not  have  looked  in  that 
vicinity  for  an  explanation  of  the  exact  force  of  a  Mexican  word 
which  we  do  not  presume  to  copy,  but  which  takes  up  more  than 
half  a  line  of  small  print.  Wre  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Jack- 
sou’s  recommendation  of  Professor  Rhys's  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philo¬ 
logy  ;  only  we  should  have  thought  that  they  had  placed  Professor 
Rhys  beyond  the  stage  of  being  patted  on  the  hack  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
Writhin  the  vicinity  of  Weston-super-Mare  we  must  decline  to  go 
through  scraps  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  or  through  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  “  resume  from  an  American  paper,”  about  modern  miracles  in 
France.  And  when  Mr.  Jackson  suggests  that  Professor  Max 
Muller  might  speak  of  “  the  Science  of  Comparative  Devotion,”  we 
might  remind  him  that  the  Professor  actually  has  published  an 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion.  We  do  not  know  that  at 
Weston-super-Mare  and  its  vicinity  there  is  any  special  need,  such 
as  there  is  at  Bath  or  Wells,  to  discuss  the  difference  between 
cathedral  churches  held  by  monks  and  by  canons — unless  indeed 
Mr.  Jackson  believes  in  Bishops  of  Congresbury,  and  is  anxious  to 
settle  tho  exact  constitution  of  their  church.  According  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  “  The  first  question  to  be  asked  about  a  cathedral  hv  real 
students  is,  ‘  Did  it  belong  to  the  ordinary  or  the  monkish  clergy  ?’” 
The  “  real  student  ”  might  perhaps  be  tempted  first  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Jackson  what  kind  of  beings  are  to  he  understood  by  “  the  ordinary 
clergy.”  Mr,  Jackson  goes  on  to  tell  us  about  “  a  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  MS.  now  in  the  Cotton  Library,”  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
secular  cathedral  churches.  Among  these  London  is  naturally 
named,  on'which  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  visitors  to  Weston-super-Mare,  to  explain  that  by 
London  is  meant  St.  Paul’s.  Then  comes  something  very  mys¬ 
terious  about  Culdees  at  Dublin,  whether  at  monastic  Christchurch 
or  at  secular  St.  Patrick's  he  does  not  tell  us.  Mr.  Jackson  adds: — 

In  Wales,  the  MS.  describes  only  Abbeys  and  Priories ;  and  indeed 
monastic  influence  had  much  to  do  with  the  subjection  of  that  high-spirited 
and  enthusiastic  country. 

It  is  plain  then  that  Mr.  Jackson  never  heard  of  the  secular 
churches  of  St.  David’s,  Llandaff,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph.  If  Mr. 
Jackson  had  kept  himself  within  the  vicinity  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  he  need  not  have  displayed  his  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most 
obvious  facts  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain.  Or  rather,  as 
lawyers  assure  us  that  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  are,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Bristol  Channel,  adjacent  counties  to  Somerset,  Llan¬ 
daff  might  be  held  to  come  within  the  vicinity  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and. Mr.  Jackson  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  know 
something  about  it. 

So  much  for  the  Bampton  Lecturer  turned  topographer,  when 


he  deals  with  things  which  his  subject  in  no  way  called  upon  hint 
to  deal  with.  lie  is  not  much  more  lucky  when  he  comes  into 
the  vicinity  of  which  he  professes  to  treat.  First  of  all  what  is 
the  general  character  of  that  vicinity?  Mr.  Jackson  sets  it  down 
as  “  notable,  that  many  Teutonic  appellations  are  found  in  this 
vicinity.”  Mr.  Jackson  would  very  likely  have  made  the  same  re¬ 
mark  in  Kent  or  Norfolk;  he  is  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
that  strange  gift  of  missing  the  point  of  everything  which  they 
write  about.  The  notable  thing,  of  course,  is,  not  that  there  are 
many  Teutonic  appellations  in  the  vicinity,  but  that  there  are  some 
Celtic  appellations.  In  the  same  page  (260),  he  mentions  Crook’s 
Peak,  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  Mendip;  hut  he  does 
not  see  that  here  is  the  case  of  a  Celtic  appellation  coupled  with 
what  we  cannot  call  a  Teutonic  appellation,  hut  still  an  appella¬ 
tion  which  has  become  English  in  use.  The  same  page  suggests 
some  questions  as  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  personal  ethnology  ;  for  there  it 
appears  that  he  had  “  Saxon  fathers,”  while  in  p.  82  lie  had  “  Celtic 
forefathers.”  To  he  sure  he  speaks  of  the  “  poverty,  simplicity, 
and  savagery  ”  of  these  last ;  but  whether  he  asserts  or  denies  these 
qualities  on  their  part,  we  are  not  sure.  About  Worle  or  Worle¬ 
bury  Mr.  Jackson  has  naturally  a  vast  deal  to  say,  including  of 
course  a  vast  deal  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  Worle  or  Worle- 
bury.  Still  we  could  thank  even  Mr.  Jackson  if  he  could  per¬ 
suade  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  add  that  wonderful  hill-fortress  to  the 
list  of  things  in  Britain  which  are  worth  keeping.  Mr.  Jackson 
hopes  that  “  a  goodly  volume  may  be  printed  on  Worlebury.”  So 
do  we,  if  some  realty  sensible  and  scholarlike  inquirer  would  take 
it  in  hand.  But  when  Mr.  Jackson  adds  that  “  there  exist 
materials  for  at  least  one  stout  octavo,”  wTe  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  a  possible  stout  octavo  filled  with  that  kind  of  talk  about 
Worlebury  of  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  already  given  us  many 
pages.  On  the  name  Worle  he  has  a  great  deal  to  say, 
though  it  does  not  come  in  the  account  of  Worlebury.  In 
page  168  Mr.  Jackson  quotes  himself  in  the  third  person  to  show 
that  the  name  of  Worle  has  something  to  do  with  Worth, 
Worthlea,  and  Worley.  lie  does  show  some  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  name  Worle  was  sounded  as  two  syllables,  like  Worley. 
Otherwise  one  would  he  tempted  to  think  that  Worle  was  a  con¬ 
traction,  as  its  neighbour  Weary-all-h\l\  at  Glastonbury  is  a 
pulling  out  to  make  a  meaning  of  the  word,  whatever  its  origin, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Wirhael  of  Chester.  All  alike  are  or 
were  promontories.  Only  Worle  appears  in  Domesday  as  it  is  now 
spelled,  which  is  against  such  a  view. 

Wringtou,  Mr.  Jackon  truly  tells  us,  is  “  Wcritone  in  Domes¬ 
day.”  “  The  manor,”  he  adds,  “  was  conveyed  to  Glastonbury 
before  the  conquest.”  This  might  set  us  looking  for  some  docu¬ 
ment  in  Codex  Diplomaticus ;  hut  most  likely  all  that  Mr. 
Jackson  means  is  that  Wrington  appears  in  Domesday  as  a 
possession  of  Glastonbury.  He  gets  to  Banwell,  he  gets  to  Congres¬ 
bury,  seemingly  without  a  notion  of  the  history  of  Harold  and  Gisa. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  gets  to  the  Holms,  Steep  and  Elat,  he 
talks  about  “  Gytha,  the  mother  of  Harold  the  Great  ” — an 
honorary  title,  which,  as  far  a9  we  know,  is  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  own 
conferring.  Gytha  is  further  exalted  to  he  a  “  Queen  mother  ” ;  and 
we  are  particularly  warned  not  to  confound  her  with  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  Elsewhere  (p.  121)  Mr.  Jackson  speaks  of  the  “motto 
adopted  by  another  great  Saxon  family — ‘  Godwyn  win  all  ’- — 
which  meant  in  its  original  purity  that  ‘the  man  beloved  of  God 
is  the  winner  of  all  things.’  ”  This  is  a  little  dark  :  hut  it  sounds 
very  much  as  if  Mr.  Jackson  thought,  first,  that  Godwine  was  a 
surname;  secondly,  that  the  feminine  Godwyn  was  the  right  way 
to  spell  it;  and  thirdly,  that  the  name  means  “beloved  of  God.” 
After  this,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mr.  J  ackson  calls  the  Steep 
Ilolm  the  “  Steep  Holmes” — a  local  vulgarism  akin  to  that  which 
sounds  Weston-super- Mare  as  if  the  last  word  meant  equa.  Pre¬ 
sently  he  gets  to  Hutton,  which  belonged  to  Bishop  Geoffrey  of 
Coutances,  and  so  we  are  carried  off  to  the  rebellion  against 
William  Rufus  and  to  the  defence  of  Worcester  by  St.  Wulfstan. 
"We  cannot  help  quoting  the  rest  of  the  note ;  it  is  so  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Jackson  s  way  of  running  from  one  thing  to  another : — 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  garrison  of  Worcester  was  animated  by  the 
heroic  Bishop  Wulfstan,  who  so  nobly  strove  to  suppress  that  early  disgrace 
of  Bristol — the  slave  trade,  of  which  the  wretched  victims  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Saxon  race.  Bishop  Geoffrey  has  been  mistakenly  credited 
with  the  existing  graceful  Cathedral  of  Ccutances,  over  the  date  of  which 
French  and  English  architects  long  disputed.  This  Church  belongs,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  next  century,  as  is  now  generally  admitted  ;  and  the  first  use 
of  the  early  pointed  style  (called  in  our  country,  Early  English)  has  been 
successfully  claimed  for  England.  We  may  refer  particularly  to  Mr. 
Parker’s  able  account  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, usually  called  St.  Hugh. 
This  prelate  was  connected  with  Somersetshire.  He  was  born  at  the  Castle 
of  Avalon,  near  Grenoble,  then  a  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  came  over 
to  take  charge  of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  William,  the  church  of 
which  (built  at  that  period)  is  of  a  purely  Somerset  stile.  He  erected  the 
choir  at  Lincoln,  but  part  of  his  work  was  crushed  by  a  fall  of  the  great 
tower.  At  Oxford  (then  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln)  St.  Giles’  Church  be¬ 
longs  to  his  time,  and  also  probably  the  Chapter  House  at  Christ  Church. 
He  was  the  Bishop  who  compelled  the  nuns  of  Godstow  to  cast  out  the  hones 
of  Fair  liosamond,  sorely  against  their  will.  The  biography  of  Bishop 
Hugh  has  been  prolific  in  results.  It  has  assisted  the  best  authorities  in 
France  as  well  as  England  to  the  conclusion  that  pointed  architecture 
(commonly  called  Gothic)  must  he  reckoned  entirely  au  English  not  a 
French  invention.  This  conclusion  is  of  great  interest  to  us  here  ;  since,  as 
we  have  observed  in  our  Church-hunts,  the  beautiful  Perpendicular  of 
Somerset  ouTes  much  of  its  surpassing  elegance  to  the  first  or  Early  English 
style. 

When  a  man  has  got  so  far  as  to  know  that  St,  Hugh  was  horn 

Imperialis  ubi  Burgundia  surgit  ad  Alpes 

Et  condescendit  Khodano. 
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but  at  the  same  time  Ins  got  no  further  than  the  stage  of  talking 
•about  “  the  German  empire,”  there  is  simply  no  hope  for  him. 
Hut  that  the  victims  sold  at  Bristol  were  most  likely  “  of  the 
Saxon  race  ”  is  what  one  who  remembers  that  Gloucester  is  really 
Saxon  as  well  as  Somerset  will  hardly  take  upon  him  to  deny. 
Mr.  Jackson  comes  back  to  the  subject  to  moralize  in  an  appendix 
note: — 

“  Saxon  race.”  Authorities  are  given  by  Sever,  vol.  I.  319-22.  Pagan 
Saxons  exercised  this  tyrannical  cruelty  over  the  subdued  Celts,  and  now 
Christian  Saxons  sold  their  own  kindred  in  slavery  to  Celtic  Ireland, 
whither  youths  and  maidens  were  shipped  from  the  English  port  of  Bristol. 
A  century  later,  Irish  slave  holding  was  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for 
conquering  Ireland,  “  and  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his 
revenge.” 

May  we  be  spared  any  “  stout  octavos  ”  on  Worlebury  or  any 
other  West-Saxon  subject  from  the  band  of  Mr.  Jackson  ! 


THIRTY  TEARS  AFTER.* 

BY  way  of  title,  Thirty  Years  After  reminds  one  of  Virgt  ans 
apr'es,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  two  offshoots 
of  romanticism  more  unlike  one  another  than  the  elder  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  and  Berthold  Auerbach.  Nor  is  the  brief  series 
of  village  tales  now  before  us  a  mere  continuation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  They  connect  themselves  with  certain  earlier 
Black  Forest  stories  by  the  shine  author,  partly  as  sequels  of  the 
more  common  kind,  partly  as  interwoven  with  reminiscences  of 
old  favourites,  after  a  fashion  sufficiently  familiar  to  readers  of 
Balzac  and  Thackeray,  or  of  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  Now  this  is 
a  fashion  which,  as  we  think,  the  admirers  of  any  one  of  these 
three  novelists  would  be  ready  to  allow  may  be  driven  too  far. 
Fully  to  remember  the  antecedents  of  Balzac's  dramatis  2>ersonce 
required  powers  which  would  have  sufficed  for  getting  by  heart 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha.  Thackeray  never  pleased  his  readers 
better  than  when  in  his  last,  unhappily  unfinished,  novel  he  aban¬ 
doned  a  practice  which  he  had  too  liberally  indulged  of  returning 
upon  himself;  and  even  Mr.  Trollope's  readers  may  be  supposed  to 
have  satiated  their  curiosity  as  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Duchess  of  Omnium.  At  any  rate  it  needs  the  instincts  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  a  true  artist  to  give  new  power  to  the  best- 
eslablished  device.  Berthold  Auerbach,  whose  very  name  seems  to 
carry  us  a  generation  back,  but  who  has  during  the  interval  been 
constantly  before  the  reading  world,  has  never  wholly  abandoned 
a  use  of  the  resources  in  which  lies  his  best  strength.  But  in  once 
more  seeming  to  throw  himself  wholly  upon  them,  he  is  too  genuine 
a  master  of  his  art  to  seek  to  offer,  towards  the  close  of  a  literary 
career  of  all  but  uninterrupted  success,  mere  first-fruits  or  even  last 
first-fruits.  If  he  now  takes  us  back  among  the  scenes  and  even 
among  some  of  the  figures  of  his  early  fictions,  it  is  not  with  the 
intention  of  asking  his  readers  to  sentimentalize  with  him  over 
the  long-ago.  Neither,  again,  is  his  purpose  that  of  a  mere  con¬ 
trast  between  what  was  and  what  is,  a  mere  translation  into  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  reflection  that  many  things  change  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  and  that  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph  possess  a 
:  ymbolical  as  well  as  a  practical  significance.  Though  here  and 
tuere  his  hand  may  betray  the  effects  which  thirty  years  are  apt  to 
exercise  upon  artist  as  well  as  workman,  yet  he  has  not  returned 
from  the  heights  and  out  of  the  depths  to  his  placid  native  village- 
scenery  in  order  to  tell  or  illustrate  mere  truisms,  in  however 
pleasingly  familiar  a  form.  In  none  of  the  numberless  touches  of 
detail  by  which  he  once  more  makes  us  at  home  among  his 
Black  Forest  villagers  is  his  power  more  evident  than  in  the 
clearness  of  the  general  conception  underlying  these  idyls  of  our 
own  day.  The  text  upon  which  these  homely  illustrations  are 
brought  to  hear  is  indeed,  in  one  sense,  as  homely  as  themselves  ; 
and  yet  both  text  and  illustrations  come  before  us  with  irresistible 
force  and  freshness. 

Thirty  years  change  much,  spoil  much,  improve  much.  For 
Germany — and  for  that  little  corner  of  it  to  which  we  return  with 
ITerr  Auerbach,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  country — the  thirty 
years  here  in  question  ending  in  our  own  days  have  been  a  period 
of  mighty  national  achievement  and  of  real  popular  progress. 
They  have  seen  the  establishment  beyond  the  Atlantic  of  a  great 
emigration,  which  has  itself  taken  part  as  a  definite  element  in  a 
great  process  of  historic  gro  vth.  When  an  American  settler,  the 
son  of  a  former  villager,  returns  to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the 
schoolboys  indeed  cry  in  the  village  streets  “  An  American  is 
coming  !  an  American  is  coming !  ”  but  their  curiosity  is  only  that 
of  ordinary  excitement,  “  for  there  is  hardly  any  one  in  the  village 
without  relatives  in  the  New  World.”  Emigration  has  lost  its 
illusive  charms.  “  I  must  tell  you,  many  come  back  nowadays 
from  America,  single  men,  aud  whole  families,”  and  not  all  of  these 
are  welcome  like  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Meanwhile,  at  home  the 
same  thirty  years  have  witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  popular 
education,  and  with  it  the  beginnings  of  easier  relations  between 
class  and  class.  Certain  fundamental  distinctions  still  remain  in 
village  society,  such  as  that  between  peasants  who  plough  with 
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oxen  and  those  who  plough  with  horses ;  but  the  sons  of  the 
poorest  parents  can  give  lessons  in  dictation  to  their  elders,  and 
may  themselves  be  trained  to  fitness  for  associating  with  members 
of  the  upper  classes  and  eventually  falling  in  love  with  their 
daughters.  The  railway  has  established  a  closer  connexion  between 
town  aud  country ;  travellers  drop  Baedeker  on  the  line,  and  by  less 
fortuitous  methods  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  great  world  outside 
iuto  the  little  village.  The  telegraph-wires  have  been  planted, 
and  a  village  maiden  is  the  duly  appointed  local  telegraphist.  But 
it  needs  neither  telegraph  nor  newspaper  to  bring  home  to  the 
villagers  the  great  events  of  their  times.  To  the  returning 
American  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  on  a  post  outside 
the  village  should  be  inscribed,  with  the  name  of  the  village  and  the 
municipal  district  and  circle  to  which  it  belongs,  the  number  of 
the  Landwehr-division  in  which  its  men  are  enrolled.  On  his 
railway  journey  he  has  heard  men  “  abusing  the  new  Germany— 
why,  they  were  not  able  to  explain  to  him  ”  ;  in  the  village  itself  is 
a  certain  paucity  of  young  men,  but  among  those  there  are 
some  “  who  wore  a  war-medal ;  they  had  a  self-conscious  bearing, 
and  Tteinhard  repeatedly  perceived  what  a  change  had  come  over 
every  village  ;  a  riin  of  honour  had  been  poured  over  all  German 
lands,  and  life  in  the  remotest  valley  is  refreshed  by  a  feeling  of 
conscious  pride.  The  eifect  of  this  must  go  further  and  further ; 
for  whoever  has  come  to  have  a  share  in  it  must  hold  himself 
raised  over  coarseness  and  meanness.”  And  if  the  new  times,  with 
their  triumphs  and  their  demands  for  sacrifices,  have  also  brought 
their  new  problems,  these  are  not  mere  phrases  in  the  ears  of 
the  villagers :  aud  the  old  miller  who  compliments  the  travelled 
painter  on  his  experience  of  the  world,  and  contrasts  with  it  his 
own  quiet  lot  (“  there  the  carriages  run  past,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Ziirich,  written  upon  them — the  whole  world  runs  past  one 
there  on  the  railroad,  and  I  sit  still  ”),  after  telling  of  his  own 
ailments  and  how  all  the  doctors  know  nothiug,  inquires  of  his 
visitor  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  Emperor  will  get  the  better 
of  the  Pope 

Reinhard  looked  up  with  astonishment  to  see  how  far  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  movement  had  penetrated,  but  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
making  an  answer.  For  the  miller  asked  a  question  without  waiting  for  a 
reply  ;  indeed  lie  remarked  that  he  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all 
monastic  foundations  abolished,  in  which  case  his  brother’s  daughter  too 
would  come  back,  who,  instead  of  marrying,  had  gone  into  a  nunnery  with 
her  tine  property. 

Thus,  aud  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  the  new  times  with  their 
new  interests  have  brought  their  changes  with  them ;  but  they 
have  not  changed  what  is  most  truly  characteristic  in  the  people, 
just  as  the  most  manifold  experiences  of  an  individual  life  do  not 
change  what  is  most  truly  characteristic  in  a  man  or  woman.  And 
between  the  two  extremes  of  the  comparison  lies  the  family,  whose 
members  are  so  alike  to,  and  yet  so  different  from,  one  another,  as 
generation  succeeds  to  generation.  Thus,  to  the  sympathetic  ob¬ 
server,  the  humours  of  family  and  of  community  are  as  well  worth 
noting  in  1875  as  in  1845  >  jodeln  may  be  going  out,  and  there  is 
not  a  village  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  piano  may  not  be  heard ; 
but  the  old  songs  are  not  forgotten,  the  poetry  of  the  people  still 
springs  up  from  the  same  perennial  sources,  and  the  deepest 
interests  of  its  life  are  still  associated  with  the  same  themes. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  to  indicate  Auerbach’s  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  be  has  cbosen  for  his  new  village  stories  in 
connexion  with  the  scene  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  laid. 
No  happier  use,  we  repeat,  could  have  been  made  of  wbat  may  at 
first  sight  appear  a  well-worn  device ;  and  no  truer  poetry  was 
ever  drawn  from  the  simple  materials  to  which  the  idyl  has  always 
specially  loved  to  resort.  Though  the  three  stories  before  us  are  not, 
in  our  opinion,  equally  successful  as  sucb,  yet  as  pictures  of  rustic 
life  and  as  sketches  of  real  character  they  are  all  equally  worthy 
to  he  placed  side  by  side  with  the  old  favourites  of  thirty  years 
ago  ;  they  are  all  equally  animated  with  the  warm  breath  of 
nature,  and  free  not  only  from  the  slightest  touch  of  vulgarity,  but 
even  from  the  prolixity  to  which  in  some  of  his  more  recent 
works  their  author  had  seemed  to  be  growdng  prone.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  veteran  author  has,  without  becoming  a  mere  faint 
echo  of  himself,  thus  revived  the  memory  of  his  earliest  successes ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  little  volumes  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  Germany  seems  to  us  thoroughly  legitimate.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  they  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are 
now  offered  to  the  public  in  conjunction  with  the  earlier  tales  to 
which  they  are  respectively  sequels. 

Among  the  three  stories  of  the  present  series  few  readers  will, 
we  should  imagine,  be  inclined  to  give  the  palm  to  the  earliest, 
though  it  is  a  continuation  (in  this  instance  a  continuation  proper) 
of  one  of  its  author’s  most  popular  fictions.  All  readers  of 
Auerbach  will  remember  Lorle ,  and  many  of  them  have  shared  the 
author’s  vexation  at  seeing  bis  beautiful  idyl  fashioned  by  fatally 
experienced  bands  into  a  successful  melodrama.  Iu  the  present 
instance  we  observe  that  the  right  of  dramatic  adaptation  is 
“  reserved,”  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  there  are 
elements  in  “ Des  Lorle 's  Reinhard”  not  altogether  devoid  of  the 
sensationalism  of  the  modern  stage.  The  painter  Reinhard,  from 
whom,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  wife  whom  he  had  taken  from 
her  native  village  had  fled  in  despair  at  her  inability  to  become  a 
fitting  wife  to  him,  in  the  present  story  returns,  a  famous  but 
heartsick  man,  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  solitary  sufferer,  and  in  re¬ 
morseful  remembrance  of  her  to  live  out  the  remnant  of  his  own 
life.  But  his  artistic  nature  has  in  it  more  vitality  than  he  knows ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  mourning  he  is  overtaken  by  love  for 
another  peasant  maiden — poor  Lories  adopted  child  Malva. 
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Nothing  could  he  more  charming  than  the  picture  of  Malva,  all 
freshness,  purity,  and  good  sense ;  and  the  growth  of  the  painter's 
autumn  passion  is  drawn  with  delicacy  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
But  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  render  agreeable,  and  an  impos¬ 
sible  one  to  render  altogether  attractive  ;  and  although  it  is  hard 
on  poor  little  Malva,  Rein  hard’s  death  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  second  marriage — a  death  which  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  described  as  “  sensational  ”■ — will  not,  we  fear,  strike  many  i 
readers  as  an  altogether  unwelcome  incident.  Reinhard’s  philoso¬ 
phical  friend,  the  collaborator  of  the  old  story,  likewise  reappears 
on  the  scene,  a  well-drawn  representative  of  the  German  man  of 
science  in  partibus ;  but  the  main  interest  of  the  story  lies  in 
Malva  aud  her  reminiscences  of  Lorle,  and  in  the  surrounding 
details  of  the  village-life. 

The  two  remaining  stories  are  each,  in  its  way,  altogether  de¬ 
lightful.  “  The  Tolpatsch  from  America” — a  Tolpatsch  is  one  whose 
fingers  are  all  thumbs — is  of  course  the  son  of  our  old  friend  the 
Tolpatsch  of  Auerbach’s  very  first  Black  Forest  sketch.  The  elder 
Aloys,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  unluckiest  of  mortals  so 
loug  as  he  remained  in  his  native  land,  lie  was  the  butt  of  the 
village,  but  his  good  nature  would  have  carried  him  victoriously 
through  all,  had  he  not  carelessly  fallen  in  love  with  that  desperate 
flirt  Marannele.  To  prove  himself  equal  to  the  most  vainglorious 
of  his  rivals,  he  had  forced  rather  than  found  his  way  into  the 
army ;  but  the  effort  had  been  futile.  Marannele  had  been  led 
astray  by  his  rival,  and  so  he  had  emigrated  to  America.  From 
America,  where  he  had  married  and  prospered,  his  son  now  returns 
to  seek  a  wife  in  his  father’s  old  village.  With  the  best  of  intro¬ 
ductions  and  the  fairest  of  prospects,  he  has  but  one  paternal  in¬ 
junction  to  obey — to  marry  wherever  he  chooses;  if  possible,  the 
daughter  of  his  prosperous  kinsman  Ivo — but  not  to  marry  any 
daughter  of  Marannele,  if  she  has  such.  Of  course  Maran¬ 
nele  has  a  daughter  ;  and  of  course  the  young  Tolpatsch — who, 
however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  Tolpatsch,  though  people 
will  insist  on  calling  him  by  his  father’s  old  nickname, 
and  a  free  American  citizen  and  a  thoroughly  honest  fellow 
to  boot — falls  in  love  with  young  Marannele,  as  true  and  tender 
a  maid  as  her  poor  mother  was  false  and  fickle.  Thus  arises  the 
not  very  alarming  complication  of  young  Aloys’s  story,  which 
in  the  end  his  good-natured  father  solves  b^v  spontaneously  revoking 
his  prohibition.  But  if  the  interest  in  the  plot  is  not  very  intense, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  its  development  for  scenes  of  true  humour 
and  pathos,  and  young  Marannele  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
freshest  of  the  entire  range  of  Auerbach's  creations  of  the  class. 
Young  Aloys’s  honest  German  heart  deserves  the  prize,  and  the 
author  has  shown  genuine  skill  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  drawn 
an  American-German,  proud  of  the  new  country,  but  clinging  to 
the  old,  and  equally  worthy  of  both.  As  a  foil  we  have  the 
drunken  adventurer  whom  the  villagers  call  Ohlreit,  in  mimicry  of 
his  constant  use  of  an  idiom  which  certainly  in  Germany  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  as  characteristic  of  English-speaking  races  as  another 
not  equally  quotable  one  we  hope  no  longer  continues  to  be.  Ohlreit, 
or  All-right,  finally'  hangs  himself ;  but  there  is  no  forcing  of 
dramatic  justice  in  this  or  any  other  incident  of  this  admirable 
tale. 

Finally,  the  story  of  “  The  Nest  on  the  Line  ”  is  an  idyl  with  a 
moral ;  but  with  a  moral  so  touching  in  its  fidelity  to  what  is  best 
in  human  nature,  and  worked  out  with  so  much  simplicity'  and 
grace,  that  no  one  will  resent  such  didactic  purpose  as  it  possesses. 
The  “  nest  ”  is  one  of  those  little  houses  on  the  railway  in  which 
abroad  signalmen  are  permanently  quartered,  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  the  reach  of  line  between  their  own  and  the  next 
official  tenement  of  the  same  kind.  Here  dwell  with  their  children 
Jacob  and  Magdalena — the  secret  of  whose  lives  is  known  to  readers 
of  the  tale  of  Die  Strdflinge  (  The  Convicts).  Jacob's  crime  was  man¬ 
slaughter,  under  circumstances  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader  at 
all  events,  were  extenuating  ;  Magdalena  was  innocently  condemned. 
In  the  tranquillity  of  their  retreat,  which  arduous  toil  and  mutual 
love  have  converted  into  an  enviable  home,  they  bring  up  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  whom  they  strive  to  keep  in 
ignorance  of  their  own  bitter  past.  It  will  be  guessed  how,  at  the 
critical  moments  of  the  story,  they  prove  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  so  ;  but  Heaven  gives  them  kind  friends,  against  whom  and  the 
results  of  their  own  uprightness  prejudice  and  malice  prove  impo¬ 
tent.  Their  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  whose  mind 
is  poisoned  by  early  suspicion  and  innate  selfishness,  are  all  made 
happy  ;  but,  with  much  tact,  the  author  tempers  the  rosiness  of  the 
view  of  society  which  the  general  course  of  the  story  suggests  by 
further-introducing  afair  proportion  of  calamity-  in  the  shape  of  death. 
The  general  effect  of  the  story,  however,  remains,  to  use  a  German 
expression,  singularly  wohltliuend  ;  and  though  the  most  successful 
sons  of  the  most  virtuous  signalmen  cannot,  even  in  the  year  1875, 
generally'  expect  to  marry  the  granddaughters  of  Conservative  ex- 
Ministers,  still  less  paragons  like  Theodora,  y  et  there  is  no  glaring 
improbability  even  in  this  crowning  reward  of  an  honest  struggle 
against  the  injustice  of  fate.  The  details  of  the  story  are  full  of 
gentle  humour ;  and  though  it  is  no  secret  that  the  ways  of 
female  society  are  in  some  respects  essentially  the  same  in  all  its 
spheres,  this  is  illustrated  in  a  novel  way  by  the  relations  between 
signal-house  No.  374  and  its  next  neighbours  up  and  down  the 
line: — 

“  It  is  fortunate  that  one  cannot  see  in  people's  faces  all  they  have  gone  j 
through,”  was  the  frequent  remark  of  the  merry,  hut  likewise  crafty,  neigh-  [ 
hour  down  the  line  at  373,  and  she  carried  on  as  if  she  were  well  acquainted  j 
with  the  past  of  Jacob  and  Magdalena,  and  were  only  silent  about  it  for  > 
modesty’s  sake. 


“The  Lord  be  thanked  and  praised  that  He  graciously  beholds  what 
passes  in  our  inmost  hearts,”  said  the  pious  neighbour  up  the  line  at  375. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mrs.  373’s  honest  name  is  Mrs.  Sweet  (Suss),  arid  this  could  easily  be 
|  turned  into  Mrs.  Vinegar.  Her  husband  had  formerly  been  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer,  and  she  lady’s  maid  to  the  colonel’s  wile.  Mrs.  Sweet 
was  not  really  a  bad  woman  ;  for  can  one  call  it  bad  for  a  woman  to  know, 
and  let  all  the  world  know,  that  she  is  the  handsomest  and  cleverest,  and 
alone  deserves  to  be  made  much  of ;  and  that  all  other  women  are  ugly,  and 
clumsy',  and  hardly  worth  a  look  ? 

Mrs.  373’s  honest  name  is  Maier;  but,  when  you  once  had  Vinegar,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  Oil  to  match  ;  and  in  fact  there  is  something  oily 
in  this  woman.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  messenger  in  the  Consistory,  and 
affects  an  unctuous  piety,  which  even  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  village  fails 
to  satisfy  ;  but  untortunately  she  rarely  has  time  to  attend  the  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  town.  Her  husband  had  met  with  an  accident  as  guard  to 
a  train  that  went  off  the  rails  ;  formerly  he  had  not  taken  much  trouble 
about  religion,  but  now  he  is  agreed  with  his  wife,  only  he  lacks  her  zeal 
for  making  converts ;  lie  is  fond  of  reading  the  missionary  journals,  and 
every  year  gives  a  contribution  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages  and 
heathens. 

Mrs.  Vinegar  had  a  very'  keen  eye  for  all  human  beings  ;  only  one  person 
excepted,  and  this  was  herself.  Mrs.  Oil,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
childlike  in  her  praise  and  blame  of  others  ;  she  gladly  confessed  that  she 
had  no  knowledge  of  men  and  women,  but  that  she  knew  one  person  very- 
well,  and  was  very  discontented  with  that  person,  and  this  was  herself. 

We  observe  that  Herr  Auerbach,  towards  the  close  of  this  story, 
introduces  a  most  cordial  tribute  of  recognition  to  the  merits  of 
the  recently  deceased  Low-German  humorist  Fritz  Reuter.  It 
was  a  generous  thought  to  do  so  ;  but  in  any  case  his  own  laurels 
are  secure,  and  the  book  before  us  adds  only'  another  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  well  deserves  to  be  what  he  iudisputably  is — in 
every  sense  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  German  writers. 


EKENCII  BALLADS.* 

1MIE  French  Litre  dcs  Ballades  is  a  very  different  sort  of  collec- 
-  tion  from  any  that  in  England  would  be  called  a  Book  of 
Ballads.  By  that  term  we  understand  either  popular  songs  of 
unknown  authorship,  which  for  the  more  part  have  reached  us 
through  oral  tradition,  or  modern  imitations  of  these  perform¬ 
ances,  like  Scott's  Eve  of  St.  John,  or  any  simple  story  told  in 
simple  strains.  Victor  Hugo  has  used  the  French  word  more  or 
less  in  the.second  signification,  and  his  ballades  are  nothing  less 
than  ballades  in  the  technical  acceptation  of  the  word.  In  France 
indeed  the  term  ballades  was  lately  in  danger  of  coming  to  have 
the  same  loose  denotation  as  that  which  “  ballad  ”  enjoys  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Anything  might  be  called  a  ballade,  though  it  was  no  more 
popular  than  Victor  Hugo’s  artistic  songs,  and  no  more  restrained 
by  ancient  and  arbitrary  rules  than  Alfred  de  Musset’s  verses  to 
the  Moon.  Probably  M.  de  Banville  has  done  as  much  as  anyone, 
by  precepts  contained  in  his  Petit  Traite  de  Poesie  Frangaise,  and 
by  examples,  as  in  his  Trente-six  Ballades  Joyeitses,  to  recover  for 
the  old  word  its  original  meaning,  and  to  make  the  ballade  once 
more  the  thing  that  Froissart  wrote  and  that  Du  Bellay  con¬ 
demned. 

The  French  ballade  is  a  flower  native  to  the  soil.  Ife  is  not  the 
least  elaborate,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  of  the  many 
arrangements  of  metres  and  rhymes  which  the  poets  of  the  North 
busied  themselves  in  inventing.  The  rules  have  lately  been  ex¬ 
pounded  and  explained  more  than  once  in  popular  periodicals,  and 
English  examples  of  the  ballade  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  other  writers.  It  can  hardly  be 
superfluous,  however,  to  abridge  the  canons  of  Ilenri  de  Croi,  first 
printed  in  1493,  at  the  end,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  century  in  which 
the  ballade  was  most  popular.  De  Croi  names  three  species  of 
this  metrical  exercise — ballade  commune,  ballade  balladante,  and 
ballade  fratrifiee.  The  cofnmon  ballade  alone  occupies  us  here. 
It  ought  to  have  three  stanzas,  each  ending  with  the  same 
refrain,  and  an  envoi  of  half  the  length  of  the  stanza.  “  If  the  re¬ 
frain  has  eight  syllables,  the  ballad  should  consist  of  stanzas 
of  eight  lines.  If  the  refrain  has  nine  syllables,  each  stanza 
should  have  nine  lines,”  and  so  on.  Thus,  to  take  an 
English  example,  Mr.  Dobson’s  Ballad  of  the  Prodigals  ends  each 
stanza  with  the  refrain  “  Give,  ah  give  us,  but  yesterday,”  a  line  of 
eight  syllables,  wherefore  the  stanza  consists  each  of  eight  lines, 
and  the  envoi  of  four.  But  this  is  a  rule  of  almost  needless 
minuteness,  like  that  w'hich  requires  that  the  envoi  should  begin 
with  the  word  Prince,  Heine,  and  so  forth.  As  to  the  rhymes,  in 
a  stanza  of  eight  lines  they  are  merely  crossed  ;  in  stanzas  of  nine 
lines  and  more  they  follow  in  a  more  complicated  arrangement. 
The  most  difficult  and  most  essential  rule,  however,  is  that  which 
requires  each  stanza  of  eight  lines  to  go  in  but  three  rhymes,  which 
rhymes  must  be  preserved  all  through  the  ballade  without  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  rhyming  word.  As  an  illustration  we  may  quote  from 
the  collection  before  us  a  poem  of  the  unfortunate  Albert 
Glatigny,  the 

Ballade  des  Ex  pants  Saxs  Soucr. 

Its  vont  pieds  mis  le  plus  souvent.  L’hiver 
Met  k  leurs  doigts  des  mitaines  d’onglee. 

Le  soil-,  lit  as,  ils  soupent  du  grand  air, 

Et  sur  leu  front  la  bise  eehevele'e 
Gronde,  p(  -eille  au  bruit  d’une  nielde. 

A  peine  ui)  peu  leur  sort  est  adouei 
Quand  avij  1  fait  la  term  console. 

Ayez  pitie  '.eat  Enfants  Sans  Souci. 


*  Le  Livre  des  Ballades.  Soixante  Ballades  Choisies.  Paris :  Lemerre. 
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Ils  n’ont  sur  eux  que  le  manteau  du  ver 
Quand  les  frissons  de  la  voute  etoile'e 
Font  tressaillir  et  briller  leur  ceil  clair. 

Par  la  montagne  abrupte  et  la  vallee 
Ils  vont,  ils  vont.  A  leur  troupe  affidee 
Chacun  repond  :  “  Vous  n’etes  pas  d'ici  ; 

Prenez  ailleurs,  oiseaux,  yotre  volee.” 

Ayez  pitie  des  Enfants  Sans  Souci. 

Un  froid  de  mort  fait  dans  leur  pauvre  chair 
Glacer  le  sang,  et  leur  yeine  est  gelee. 

Les  cteurs  pour  eux  se  cuirassent  de  fer, 

Le  trepas  vient.  Ils  vont  sans  mnusolee 
Pourrir  au  coin  d’un  champ  ou  d'une  allee, 

Et  les  corbeaux  mangent  leur  corps  transi 
Que  lavera  la  froide  giboulee. 

Ayez  pitie  des  Enfants  Sans  Souci. 

Exvor. 

Pour  cette  vie  effroyable,  file'e 
De  mal,  de  peine,  ils  te  disent :  rnerci ! 

Muse  comme  eux,  avee  eux  exilee, 

Ayez  pitie  des  Enfants  Sans  Souci. 

Amateur  poets,  who  but  rarely  succeed  in  writing  a  sonnet  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  the  game,  will  observe  that  a 
ballade  is  not  an  easy  exercise.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  anything 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  complicated  arrangement  of  rhymes.  M. 
Asselineau  thinks,  with  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon,  “  that  the 
ancient  French  rhythms  were  measured  and  fashioned  on  musical 
airs  for  song  and  the  dance.”  This  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  popular  songs,  from  the  lay  of  Nausicaa  to  the  ball- 
songs  of  the  women  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  the  “  rounds  ” 
mentioned  by  Gawin  Douglas,  were  intended  to  be  accompaniments 
of  the  dance  and  the  ball-play.  Yet  popular  songs  are  notably 
careless  and  even  impatient  of  complicated  rhymes.  Assonance 
serves  their  turn,  or  the  light  cadence  of  the  Rhodian  Song  of  the 
Swallow.  The  inventive  ingenuity  of  a  generation  of  trouveres 
must  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  French  ballade. 

Is  this  ingenuity  thrown  away  ?  is  the  ballade  scarcely  a  better 
expression  of  sentiment  than  the  egg-shaped  and  mirror-shaped 
arrangements  of  lines  which  have  delighted  metrical  triflers.  At 
the  worst,  we  may  say  in  its  defence  that  it  is  a  shape  of  song 
which  appeals  to  the  ear.  There  are  perhaps  moments  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  of  poetical  thought  which  the  ballade  expresses  with 
happy  fitness.  A  poet  broods,  let  us  say,  on  an  idea  till  it  shapes 
itself  into  a  musical  line,  and  haunts  him,  as  if  it  were  the  mot 
d’enigme  of  some  aspect  of  life.  Opening  the  Livre  des  Ballades 
at  the  beginning  we  find  Froissart’s  “  Je  voi  asses,  puisque  je  voi 
ma  dame.’’  It  is  the  formula,  as  it  were,  of  the  chivalrous  and 
amorous  existence.  Guy  de  la  Tremouille,  guard  of  the  Oriflamme 
in  1383,  a  good  knight  who  died  in  1398,  has  his  recurring  senti¬ 
ment  also — 

En  ciel  un  Dien,  en  terre  une  Decsse. 

These  lines  then  are  used  as  refrains,  and  on  their  fitness,  closing 
each  stanza  with  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter,  much  of  the 
value  of  the  ballade  depends.  To  get  a  good  refrain  is  no  small 
part  of  the  battle.  Then  the  interlaced  rhymes,  replying  and 
repeating  from  the  first  line  of  the  first  stanza  a  faint  echo 
to  the  sonorous  answer  of  the  refrain  in  the  envoi,  are  apt 
for  the  introduction  of  variations  and  of  illustrations  of  the 
original  theme.  The  variations  may  be  sad  or  gay  ;  the  illustrations 
were  chosen,  by  the  early  French  poets,  from  the  tale  of  Troy,  and 
from  the  histories  of  the  Nine  Worthies.  Even  more  than  in  the 
sonnet,  it  was  and  is  hard  to  find  a  thought  which  exactly  filled 
the  space,  and  the  temptation  to  let  rhymes  suggest  ideas  was 
doubly  strong.  Thus  there  have  been  many  Villons  in  ballad¬ 
making,  few  Villons  in  successful  attempts. 

The  ballade  has  had  three  periods  of  life.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  offered  a  field  to  the  ingenuity  of  Froissart,  Eustache 
Deschamps,  and  Charles  d ’Orleans.  Then  Villon  used  its  refrains  to 
bring  in  his  eternal  note  of  remorse  or  of  mockery.  Clement 
Marot  produced  one  ballade  with  a  double  refrain,  so  airy  in  its 
malicious  ease  that  it  is  still  a  model  of  satirical  verse : — 

FKERE  LUBIN. 

Pour  courir  en  poste  h  la  ville 
Vingt  fois,  cent  fois,  ne  SQay  eombien  ; 

Pour  faire  quelque  chose  vile, 

Frfere  Lubin  le  fera  bien  ; 

Mais  d’avoir  konneste  entretien, 

Ou  mener  vie  salutaire, 

C’est  a  faire  a  un  bon  clirestien, 

Frfere  Lubin  ne  le  peult  faire. 

Pour  mettre  (comme  un  homme  habille) 

Le  bien  d’autruy  avec  le  sien, 

Et  vous  laisser  sans  croix  ne  pile, 

Frfere  Lubin  le  fera  bien  : 

On  a  beau  dire  le  tien, 

Et  le  pressor  de  satisfaire. 

Jamais  ne  vous  en  rendra  rien, 

Fibre  Lubin  ne  le  peult  faire. 

Pour  desbaucher  par  un  doux  stile 
Quelque  iille  de  bon  maintien 
Point  ne  fault  de  vieille  subtile, 

Frfere  Lubin  le  fera  bien. 

II  prcsche  en  bon  theologien, 

Mais  pour  boire  de  belle  eau  claire, 

Faictes  la  boire  a  votre  chien, 

Fibre  Lubin  ne  le  peult  faire. 

ENVOI. 

Pour  faire  plus  tost  mal  que  bien, 

Frere  Lubin  le  iera  bien  ; 

Et  si  c’est  quelque  bon  affaire, 

Fibre  Lubin  ne  le  Dealt  faire. 


Tha  best  English  ballade  of  the  satirical  sort  applies  this  system 
of  double  refrain  to  the  “  Irish  Obstructives,”  who,  if  they  have 
done  nothing  else,  have  secured  for  the  moment  the  honours 
of  Frere  Lubin.  After  Marot  came  Du  Bellay  and  the  Pleiad. 
The  ballade  was  scouted,  and  the  classical  ode  took  its  place.  Late 
in  the  time  of  Moliere,  the  old  complication  of  rhymes  was  revived, 
and  occupied  the  Vadius  of  the  stage  as  it  amused  Bussy  Rabutin. 
La  Fontaine  wrote  ballades  to  Mme.  Fouquet;  these  were 
answered,  the  poet  rejoined,  and  the  lyrical  tennis  was  kept  up 
with  some  spirit.  Then  the  thing  died  out  once  more,  and  now  it 
is  common  enough  in  French  journals,  and  in  the  collections  of 
poetasters.  Is  it  worth  transplanting  into  English  ?  Probably 
not,  for  any  purpose  of  high  poetry.  But  the  scribblers  who  pour 
out  blank  verse  and  rhyming  couplets  by  the  ream  might  do  worse 
than  take  to  the  toil  of  composing  ballades.  They  would  print  less 
than  they  do  at  present,  and  reviewers  would  have  a  half-holiday. 


MANLEY’S  NOTES  ON  FISH  AND  FISHING.* 

IN  one  point  of  view  an  apology  was  hardly  needed  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  work.  The  most  attentive  study  of  the  habits 
of  fish  has  left  us  an  immense  deal  to  learn  about  their  ways. 
Some  points  are  still  the  subject  of  animated  controversy,  and 
skilful  anglers  may  be  beard  disputing  as  to  whether  fish  can  hear, 
whether  they  can  smell,  and  how  far  their  power  of  vision  extends. 
There  is  also  an  essential  distinction  between  the  capture  of  fish 
and  the  pursuit  of  game  on  land.  If  the  birds  or  the  deer  are 
there,  they  can  be  got  at,  in  some  way  or  other,  in  almost  any 
weather ;  and  failure  may  always  he  held  to  imply  a  certain  want 
of  craftiness  or  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman.  When 
grouse  rise  on  the  mere  glimpse  of  a  "bonnet  or  a  wide-awake  as  its 
owner  tops  the  bill,  when  the  sight  of  Ponto’s  tail  sends  partridges 
off  acres  of  stubble  as  if  byword  of  command,  when  wary  black 
game  stand  out  in  dark  relief  on  heathery  knolls,  and,  when  started, 
take  wing  to  the  adjoining  parish,  fair  bags  can  still  be  made  by 
driving  and  stalking ;  and  even  high  winds  and  deluges  of  rain 
afford  the  coveys  or  packs  no  certain  protection  against  the  shooter 
who  is  a  master  of  tactics  and  thoroughly  knows  his  ground.  But 
fish,  especially  the  aristocratic  or  less  coarse  species  such  as  trout 
or  salmon,  are  proof  against  the  most  clever  imitation,  the  most 
airy  tackle,  and  the  most  delicate  touch.  They  cannot  be  driven 
to  the  fiy  as  grouse  to  the  stone  wall,  and  partridges  to  the  hedge, 
behind  which  the  shooters  are  ranged  in  line.  No  circumvention 
will  capture  the  capricious  Sahno  salar,  nor  will  any  lure  attract  the 
Salmo  eriox ,  if  he  is  not  disposed  to  rise.  Plies  may  drop  like 
thistledown  on  the  water  ;  but  the  March  brown  and  the  alder  fly 
have  lost  their  magic  influence;  the  finest  art  and  the  clumsiest 
devices  stand  on  the  same  footing  ;  and  if  the  waters  are  too  low, 
or  the  sun  too  bright,  or  the  air  surcharged  with  electricity,  or 
if  the  fish  are  obstinate  and  capricious,  even  though  every  other 
apparent  requisite  for  success  is  favourable,  Mr.  Frauds  or  Mr. 
Pennell  may  put  up  their  rods  while  the  water  is  alive  around 
them,  and  may  have  to  confess  that  they  are  as  helpless  as  those 
who,  according  to  the  proverb,  swear  loud  oaths  and  catch  nothing, 
or  as  the  veriest  schoolboy  who  would  tempt  a  speckled  two- 
pounder  by  the  help  of  a  crooked  pin  and  a  skein  of  worsted.  It 
is  perhaps  this  mystery  and  this  uncertainty  that  lend  such  a 
charm  to  angling.  Readers  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  Life  will  remem¬ 
ber  how,  after  being  thought  an  accomplished  fisherman,  he 
lamented  his  later  failures,  and,  characteristically,  could  rejoice 
that  Providence  had  given  cause  for  gratitude  to  some  miserable 
curate  who  managed  to  catch  the  big  pike  that  defied  the  rector 
of  Eversley.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  has  so  many  aspects, 
and  must  he  pursued  under  such  different  conditions  in  the 
Ouse  or  the  Thames,  the  Spey  or  the  Findhorn,  the  clear  Scotch 
loch  and  the  ornamental  hut  weedy  water,  that  there  will  never  he 
any  want  of  readers  for  authors  far  less  qualified  than  the  writer 
now  before  us.  Add  to  this  that  fishing  is  comparatively  a  cheap 
pastime.  A  ticket  in  a  fishing  club  or  association  hears  no  com¬ 
parison  to  the  expense  of  a  partridge  manor  or  to  a  share  in  a 
Highland  moor.  Many  proprietors  are  ready  to  give  a  day’s  fish¬ 
ing,  even  to  strangers,  on  proper  application  ;  and  hotel-keepers  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  endeavour  to  attract  tourists  by  genuine 
announcements  that,  if  they  put  up  at  the  “  Duke’s  Arms  ”  or  the 
“Jolly  Anglers,”  they  can  have  the  run  of  loch  and  stream,  with 
boat  and  attendance,  at  so  much  a  day. 

Mr.  Manley  is  evidently  a  keen  sportsman,  a  naturalist,  and  a 
well-read  person.  He  is  versed  in  the  extant  literature  of  his  art ; 
he  has  accumulated  by  practice  a  large  store  of  materials  ;  and  he 
has  arranged  them,  with  tolerable  sequence,  under  appro¬ 
priate  headings  and  chapters.  Unluckily  he  attempts  to  he  face¬ 
tious,  and  occasionally  seems  to  think  that  there  is  some  inevitable 
connexion  between  sporting  and  slang.  To  apply  to  the  capture 
of  two  pike,  who  somehow  became  locked  in  each  other’s  jaws, 
the  expressions  applicable  to  Saul  and  Jonathan ;  to  talk  of  a 
brother  of  the  craft  who  weighed  the  fish  as  they  were  caught  at 
the  riverside  as  the  “  recording  angel,”  is  offensive  flippancy.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Millais  will  be  inclined  to  pay  attention  to  an 
urgent  request  for  a  picture  of  a  lady  fly-fishing;  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
is  properly  known  by  his  title  of  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  not  by 
that  of  Lord  Justice.  But  there  is  a  fund  of  instruction  in  many 
of  the  chapters  which  the  practised  fisherman  can  compare  with 

*  Notes  on  Fish  and  Fishing.  By  J.  J.  Manley, M.A.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  18 77. 
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his  own  experiences,  and  from  which  the  novice  can  glean  hints 
and  advice.  We  cannot  do  more  than  draw  attention  to  the 
chapter  on  the  literature  of  angling,  which  reviews  most  of  the 
authors  on  the  subject,  from  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  the  Prioress  of 
Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans,  down  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  Salmonict  of  the 
last  generation,  and  the  most  recent  Angler’s  Guides.  But  it  may 
surprise  some  readers  to  learn  that  publications  on  angling,  pisci¬ 
culture,  and  ichthyology  number  five  hundred  or  more  ;  that  there 
are  eighty  angling  clubs  in  the  metropolitan  district,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  two  thousand  five  hundred  members  ;  that  as  large  a 
number,  in  addition,  belong  to  no  club  but  fish  wherever  they 
can  ;  while  any  one  who  loves  moderate  sport,  in  which  calm  con¬ 
templation  and  pleasurable  excitement  are  happily  combined,  can 
hardly  be  at  a  loss  where  to  spend  a  week’s  holiday  in  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles  from  London. 

Mr.  Manley  has  purposely  omitted  all  notice  of  the  salmon,  and 
we  gather  from  certain  passages  that  he  is  more  at  home  in  the 
Thames  Valley  than  in  the  Brora,  the  Spey,  or  the  Tweed.  He  is 
candid  enough  to  confess  that  he  never  vet  saw  a  trout  brought 
out  of  the  water  by  “  tickling,”  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  by 
“  guddling,”  and  he  appears  almost  to  throw  doubt  on  the  fact. 
By  tickling  is  meant  a  very  simple  operation  known  to  many  a 
lad  who  has  not  one-tenth  of  Mr.  Manley’s  opportunities.  When 
trout  lie  under  hollow  banks,  or  get  into  crevices  of  rocks,  or  under 
stones  after  a  protracted  drought,  they  can  be  caught  by  any  one 
who  has  nimble  fingers  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  bare  his 
arm.  We  can  produce  a  dozen  eye-witnesses  who  have  seen  this 
operation  performed  in  Scottish  waters,  and  who  have  condescended 
to  it  themselves.  A  Thames  trout,  of  course,  which  rarely  rises 
at  a  fly,  and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  think  twice  or  thrice  about 
a  spinning-minnow,  is  not  to  be  caught  in  this  fashion.  The  word 
tickle,  by  the  way,  does  not  imply  any  mysterious  pleasure  com¬ 
municated  to  the  fish  by  the  human  hand,  but  the  cautious  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  captor  feels  for  the  belly  of  the  fish  before  clutch¬ 
ing  it  just  below  the  gills.  There  are  scores  of  shepherd’s  sons  or 
converted  poachers  who  would  dispel  all  Mr.  Manley’s  scepticism 
in  ten  minutes.  Neither  can  we  endorse  the  author’s  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  pike,  which  he  pronounces  unfit  for  the  table. 
This  censure,  it  is  true,  seems  to  have  been  elicited  by  the  capture 
of  a  solitary  pike,  long  kept  in  a  small  pond  in  a  garden  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  it  imbibed  green  and  stagnant  water  and  devoured  a 
whole  swarm  of  golden  fish.  We  can  state  with  confidence  that  a 
large  pike  nurtured  in  a  Scotch  loch  on  ducklings,  wild  or  tame,  the 
young  of  its  own  species,  and  red  trout  half-a-pound  in  weight,  is  a 
dish  that  might  have  pleased  an  abbot.  Other  writers,  we  may 
remark  here,  besides  Mr.  Manley,  have  spoken  of  the  care  which 
was  formerly  lavished  on  pisciculture,  when  monks  and  laymen 
fasted  on  Fridays ;  to  the  clear  stream  flowing  over  golden  gravel, 
and  to  the  choice  food  that  made  carp  and  perch  fit  for  the  Re¬ 
fectory.  To  make  up  for  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Salmonidae,  Mr.  Manley  does  not  disdain  to  discuss  the  habits  of 
the  smallest  fry  that  ever  amused  the  leisure  of  a  schoolboy  or 
detained  him  from  his  lesson.  Minnows  and  sticklebacks,  the 
bleak  and  the  loach,  combine  to  fill  these  pages.  We  frankly  con¬ 
fess  that  we  cannot  descend  below  gudgeon  and  dace,  the  latter 
being  good  practice  as  a  preparation  in  fly-fishing  for  the  far  nobler 
trout,  and  the  former  supplying  Mr.  Manley  with  an  anecdote 
about  a  certain  vicar  of  Thames  Ditton,  who  was  so  intent  on 
catching  his  favourite  gudgeon  that  he  forgot  his  wedding  hour, 
and  lost  a  fair  bride  in  consequence,  the  daughter  of  a  Bishop  of 
London.  Mr.  Manley  supplies  us  also  with  appropriate  titles 
for  various  kinds  of  fish,  descriptive  of  their  peculiarities.  W e  had, 
most  of  us,  heard  of  the  pike  as  the  fresh-water  tyrant  or  shark ; 
but  it  is  not  everyone  who  could  say  why, the  carp  resembles 
the  fox,  what  is  the  similarity  between  the  roach  and  the  sheep, 
or  why  the  stickleback  may  claim  to  be  the  knight-errant  of 
waters.  There  are  plausible  reasons  assigned  for  all  these  com¬ 
parisons.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  plea  is  put  in  for  the 
water-ousel.  That  pretty  bird,  the  companion  of  the  fisher  in 
many  a  lonely  valley,  is  really  the  friend  and  not  the  enemy  of 
trout,  as  it  feeds  not  on  the  ova,  but  on  the  water  insects  by  which 
the  ova  are  devoured.  Eels,  to  be  found  in  the  clearest  hill  stream 
as  well  as  in  the  muddiest  pond,  are  great  pests,  and  regularly 
make  meals  off  the  spawning  beds.  Mr.  Manley  has  some  curious 
anecdotes  about  the  longevity  of  certain  fish  and  their  strange 
tenacity  of  life.  Carp  and  tench  can  be  transported,  it  appears, 
from  one  place  to  another,  in  wet  moss  or  grass,  and  after  hours 
spent  in  a  foreign  element  recover  all  their  vitality.  Some  carp 
at  Fontainebleau  and  Versailles  are  believed  on  good  authority  to 
have  lived  to  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  at 
Biebrich  on  the  Rhine  we  remember  some  ornamental  waters 
where,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of  Nassau,  a  keen  sportsman 
and  preserver  of  all  game,  huge  carp  would  come  to  be  fed  and  almost 
take  bread  crumbs  from  the  tourist’s  hands.  The  rohita  or  void, 
well  known  to  Anglo-Indians,  resembles  the  carp  in  habits  and 
peculiarities,  being  common  to  Gangetic  rivers  and  reservoirs,  in 
which  it  often  attains  to  the  weight  of  25  lbs.  or  30  lbs. 

Mr.  Manley  dwells  with  considerable  perturbation  on  the  in¬ 
creased  wariness  and  high  education  of  fish  in  these  days,  which 
he  ascribes  to  their  constant  persecution,  and  to  the  multiplication 
of  societies  and  brotherhoods  and  engines  of  various  sorts  intended 
for  their  destruction.  He  does  wisely  in  keeping  a  new  fishing- 
place,  when  discovered,  entirely  to  himself.  Old-fashioned  ways 
of  catching  fish,  coarse  tackle,  rough  expedients,  must,  we  agree 
with  him,  all  be  discarded.  Nothing  will  answer  now  but  the  best 
rods,  the  strongest  and  finest  gut,  the  most  substantial  reels  ;  and 


selection  of  materials  with  the  most  lavish  expenditure  will  avail 
nothing  unless  to  a  quick  eye  and  a  sensitive  hand  there  he  added 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  all  watery  tribes,  and  that 
local  familiarity  with  each  stream  and  pool  which  no  amount  of 
writing  or  theory  can  ever  teach.  Most  anglers  are  agreed  that 
fish  do  not  feel  acute  pain  like  warm-blooded  animals,  and  this 
assurance,  which  is  comforting  to  fishermen  of  humane  dispositions, 
is  borne  out  by  instances  of  trout  taken  with  artificial  flies  and 
hooks  sticking  in  their  jaws,  and  of  jack  hooked,  played,  and  lost 
in  the  forenoon,  but  succumbing  to  a  fresh  bait  within  a  few  hours 
of  their  first  escape.  Perhaps  few  readers  will  go  the  length  of 
the  author,  who  seems  to  think  that  anglers,  as  a  rule,  are  devout 
and  religious  men,  though  we  hope  sincerely  that  this  may  be  the 
case. 

But  we  quite  agree  with  him  in  the  praises  which  he  lavishes  on 
his  favourite  amusement.  It  brings  the  Cockney  into  close  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  in  her  loveliest  aspects.  It  teaches  patience, 
fertility  of  expedients,  resignation,  and  cheerfulness  under  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  mishaps.  It  may  be  practised  in  some  shape  or  other 
for  three  parts  of  the  whole  year,  and,  though  claiming  no 
immunity  for  accidents,  it  is  safer  and  far  less  expensive  than 
hunting  and  shooting.  In  taking  leave  of  the  author  we  should 
suggest  to  him  that  he  should  verify  his  classical  quotations,  and 
that  Virgil  was  never  guilty  of  such  a  line  as 

Et  magnos  animos  in  parvo  corpore  versaut. 

The  true  reading,  as  reference  to  the  eightv-third  line  of  the 
fourth  Georgic  would  have  told  him,  is,  that  bees,  of  whom  the 
poet  is  speaking, 

Ingentes  animos  angusto  in  pectore  versant. 

Possibly  the  next  time  the  author  fishes  lazily  in  a  punt  on  the 
Thames,  or  tries  his  favourite  water  at  Slapton  Lea  for  pike,  he 
may  take  with  him  a  pocket  edition  of  the  classics  ;  and  we  also 
think  that  his  horizon  would  be  extended  and  some  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  modified,  if,  to  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Thames 
Valley  and  Virginia  Water,  he  were  to  add  a  little  trout-fishing  in 
the  lochs  and  streams  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LITANY.* 

IT  is  somewhat  strange  that  no  separate  account  of  the  Litany 
has  hitherto  been  published.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  better  known  or  more  heartily  loved.  Not  only 
do  Churchmen  value  it  with  a  special  veneration,  but  among 
Dissenters  fragments  of  it  are  in  constant  use.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  Scotch  minister  can  get  through  his  duties  without  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  it.  It  is  often  the  first  prayer  in  which  a  child 
can  join,  and  its  words  are  so  familiar  to  most  of  us  that  it 
sometimes  requires  an  effort  of  mind  when  one  hears  them 
to  realize  their  meaning.  It  is  curious  therefore  to  note 
that,  except  among  people  specially  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  ritual,  the  general  knowledge  of  whence  the  Litany  came 
and  how  it  grew  is  extremely  vague.  Mr.  Ivarslake  remarks  very 
justly  that  the  history  of  our  Offices  is  very  little  known  and  their 
meaning  very  little  understood  by  a  large  body  of  members  of  our 
Church.  A  short  account  of  the  meaning  and  history  of  litanies 
was  given  in  two  of  the  three  Primers  put  forth  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  that  of  1539,  known  as  Bishop  Hi'.sey’s,  a  story 
is  related  as  setting  forth  “  the  signification  of  this  word  Litany.” 
It  is  the  legend  of  Mamercus,  or  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne, 
“  what  time  that  a  terrible  earthquake  fell  in  his  province.”  Dean 
Stanley  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Litany  in  Good  Words  some  years 
ago,  in  which  he  spoke  of  it  as  “  the  first  utterance  of  the  English 
nation  in  its  own  native  English  tongue,  calling  for  Divine  help  in 
that  extremity  of  perplexity  ”  which  ensued  upon  the  Reformation.  If 
we  are  to  take  the  Dean’s  words  literally,  they  give  us  an  eminent 
example  of  the  need  there  is,  even  among  educated  Churchmen,  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer-Book.  Portions  of 
the  older  service  books  are  often  in  English ;  and  Mr.  Karslake 
gives  in  parallel  columns  one  from  an  English  Primer  of  1410,  and 
another  translated  into  modern  English  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
ninth  century.  Mention  of  it  in  Latin  or  English  occurs  con¬ 
stantly  in  our  history  from  the  day  when  Augustine  and  his  monks, 
chanting  their  solemn  litany,  marched  along  the  shore  at  Ebbsfleet 
into  the  presence  of  the  Kentish  king.  Among  the  curiosities  of 
Elizabethan  literature  is  a  little  book  printed  by  John  Wolfe  in 
1588,  which  consists  of  “psalms  of  invocation  upon  God”  against 
the  Spanish  Armada,  arranged  as  a  Litany,  and  is  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Karslake  as  an  example  of  the  adaptation  of  this  form  of 
prayer  to  occasions  of  peculiar  national  distress. 

As  we  have  it  now,  the  Litany  is  founded  rather  upon  that  of 
Hermann  than  upon  the  old  English  or  Sarum  forms.  Mr.  Kars¬ 
lake  disappoints  the  reader  by  giving  no  account  of  this  German  form 
of  prayer,  although  he  quotes  it  at  full  length  and-  refers  to  it  fre¬ 
quently  in  his  notes.  The  attempts  of  some  of  the  early  reformers 
in  Germany  to  frame  a  liturgy  preceded  the  more  successful  efforts 
of  Henry  and  Cranmer,  and  form  an  obscure  but  interesting  chapter 
in  Church  history.  To  such  a  book  as  this  rather  than  to  D’AubigntS 
we  should  naturally  look  for  information  on  the  subject.  Luther’s 
Enchiridion  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  books,  and  though  the  influence 
it  exercised  upon  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  have  been  im¬ 
mense,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged  by  recent  English  writers.  The  idea 
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that  our  modern  liturgy  is  directly  descended  from  the  Sarum  and 
other  old  Uses  is  no  doubt  very  fascinating  ;  but  it  is  like  tracing 
a  man's  pedigree  only  on  his  mother’s  side,  and  omitting  his 
paternal  ancestors,  to  forget  the  part  played  by  the  great  German 
divines  in  forming  the  mind  of  Oranmer,  and,  through  him,  of 
giving  a  shape  to  the  Primers.  Mr.  Karslake,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  sources  from  which  our  Litany  is  derived,  acknow¬ 
ledges  indirectly  the  great  strength  of  this  influence.  If  our 
Litany  resembles  that  in  the  Sarum  books  the  German  Litany 
resembled  it  also,  and  both  are  derived  from  the  same 
original.  It  is  interesting,  under  Mr.  Earslake’s  guidance,  to  trace 
the  proportions  in  which  the  Sarum  and  the  Hermann  forms  enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  own.  The  invocations  at  the 
beginning  are  common  to  all,  as  are  the  deprecations  which 
follow;  but  the  latter  are  set  out  much  more  at  length  in  the  Her¬ 
mann  and  the  Sarum  Primer  than  in  the  present  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Among  these  are  some  quaint  and  interesting  sentences, 
such  as  “  Fro  sudeyn  death  and  unavysed,”  which  last  occurs  in  the 
fifteenth-century  oiiice  already  mentioned.  The  oft-quoted  peti¬ 
tion  as  to  “the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Pome,  and  his  detestable 
enormities  ”  was  in  the  Primer  known  as  King  Henry’s,  and  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  Prayer  Books  down  to  the  edition  of  1552.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  in  either  Hermann's  or  the  older  English  versions. 
The  obsecrations  which  follow  “  are  formed  very  much  by 
a  combination  of  what  were  separate  clauses  in  earlier  Litanies, 
as  in  the  two  Early  English  Litanies  and  that  of  Hermann.”  There 
are  some  curious  variations  in  a  manuscript  at  Lambeth  quoted  by 
Mr.  Maskell,  where  we  read  of  the  “  tempting  of  the  fiend  in  the 
desert,”  of  “  Thy  great  patience  and  stillness,”  of  “  the  great  ache 
that  Thou  didst  suffer  in  Thy  head,”  of  the  “  great  weariness  Thou 
hadde9t  on  Thy  shoulder”;  and  a  large  number  of  petitions  which 
Mr.  Karslake  might  have  done  well  to  give  us  at  length.  This  part 
of  our  present  Litany  corresponds  “  almost  entirely  with  the 
Litany  of  Hermann  ” ;  and  the  last  clause  of  the  last  petition 
“  may  have  been  formed  after  the  Primer  of  1535,  or  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  four  separate  clauses  in  the  Litany  of  Hermann,” 

The  Intercessions  are  common  to  all.  “  The  clergy  were  described 
by  Oranmer  under  the  names  of  ‘  Bishops,  Pastors,  and  Ministers  of 
'the  Church,’  which  was  altered  at  the  last  revision  to  ‘  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,’  words  more  directly  expressing  the  Anglican 
as  opposed  to  Presbyterian  notions  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
clause  may  be  an  expansion  of  that  in  Hermann,  founded  on  those 
of  the  old  offices.”  In  a  very  ancient  form  given  by  Mabillon  we 
read,  “  Ut  clerurn  et  plebem  Anglorum  conservare  digneris.”  The 
prayer  for  the  clergy  in  another,  quoted  from  Migne  and  Muratori, 
of  a  date  older  than  887,  is  very  differently  put,  “  That  Thou  wilt 
vouchsafe  to  preserve  our  Apostolic  Lord  in  Thy  holy  religion,” from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  had  not 
been  thought  of  by  the  framers.  After  this,  in  the  same  Litany, 
is  an  intercession  for  “  our  Lord  the  Emperor  and  the  army  of  the 
Franks.”  This  prayer  for  the  temporal  power  has  of  course  under¬ 
gone  the  most  frequent  changes.  In  Hermann  it  is  for  perpetual 
victory  for  the  Emperor  against  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
English  version  it  is  for  “  verrei  pees  and  concord  ”  among  “  oure 
Ky  ngis  and  Pryncis.”  A  complete  series  of  specimens  from  the 
printed  Prayer-Books  would  be  curious.  The  prayer  for  the  Uoyal 
Family  is  even  more  interesting.  In  1604,  as  we  learn  from  Keeling, 
it  is  for  “'Queen  Anne,  Prince  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  the  King 
and  Queen’s  Royal  issue.”  In  1662  it  is  for  “  Queen  Catherine, 
Mary  the  Queen  Mother,  James  Duke  of  York,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family.”  The  oddest  form  of  all  is  perhaps  that  of  the  reign  of 
George  II. : — “  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  bless  and  preserve 
- their  Royal  Highnesses,  George  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the  Princesses,  and  all  the  Royal 
Family.”  This  summing  up  of  the  “  duke  and  princesses  ”  added  to 
the  formal  insertion  of  “  Royal  Highness,”  has  a  remarkably 
irreverent  effect  ;  but  in  the  Primer  of  1545,  Henry  VIII.  is 
referred  to  with  similar  formality  in  a  prayer  for  “  our  noble 
prince  Edward,  and  all  the  King’s  majesty’s  children.”  The  only 
children  of  the  King  then  living,  besides  Prince  Edward,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  dead,  or  it 
might  have  been  held  to  include  him.  The  remaining  suffrages  are 
mainly  derived  from  Hermann,  except  the  last,  which  has  nothing 
exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  any  other  Liturgy  ;  but  an  edition  of 
the  Sarum  ILoree  has  mention  of  “  remissionem  omnium  peccatorum 
inegligentiarum,  et  ignorantiarum  mearum,”  a  phrase  which  may 
have  been  seen  or  heard  by  the  framer  of  Henry’s  Primer,  where 
it  first  occurs  in  English.  In  the  Latin  version  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign  it  is  quite  differently  rendered,  the  three  words,  “  sins, 
negligences,  and  ignorances  ”  being  separated  by  the  construction 
of  the  sentence,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  translator  was  not 
■acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 

Mr.  Karslake  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  present  and  past  use  of  the 
Litany  in  relation  to  the  other  offices.  lie  points  out  that  at  its 
first  appearance  in  print  it  was  in  a  separate  form ;  but  that  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  1549  it  was  made  an  adjunct  of  the  Communion 
Service.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  first  instance  as  a  distinct 
oiiice,  and,  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  arranged,  it  was 
assigned  a  , position  quite  apart  from  the  Daily  Service.  This  fact, 
•as  Mr.  Karslake  remarks,  gives  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
would  impugn  the  construction  of  our  offices  as  having  in  them  so 
-much  of  unnecessary  repetition.  The  fault,  if  it  be  one,  of  the  so 
frequent,  use  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  for  example,  is  not  to  be 
justly  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  framed  the  Prayer  Book. 
That  it  -is  now  offered  up  five  times  at  one  service  is  owing 
to  our  having  combined  offices  originally  distinct.  The  Litany 


is  specially  suitable  as  a  preparation  for  the  Communion  office, 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  using  it  as  a  sepia- 
rate  office.  This  Mr.  Karslake  oddly  represents  as  the  original  idea 
of  a  Litany  in  ancient  times,  “  when  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  whole  service  of  the 
Litany,  rather  than  the  Litany  as  a  part  of  the  Communion  Ser¬ 
vice.”  He  seems  to  forget  that  Leitaneia  had  nothing  originally 
to  do  with  Litai  (prayers),  but  was  the  duty  to  the  State  which 
the  wealthy  Athenian  had  to  bear.  At  Archbishop  Parker’s  visita¬ 
tion  in  1570,  Matins  were  to  be  done  in  the  choir  at  eight  o’clock; 
and  then  there  is  a  direction  for  the  Litany  to  be  sung  at  a  later 
hour,  when  all  should  have  been  placed  in  the  choir.  No  doubt 
the  Rubric  alter  the  third  Collect  at  least  implies,  if  it  does  not 
direct,  that  it  should  be  normally  united  to  the  Morning  Prajrer, 
except  when  otherwise  directed  by  the  Ordinary.  This  instance  is 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  exception  in  question  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  separate  use  of  the  Litany  was 
continuously  the  practice  in  Lambeth  Chapel  on  the  State  Days. 
Mr.  Karslake  is,  however,  justified  in  his  general  summing  up, 
when  he  says  that 

the  Litany  is  viewed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Communion  office,  according 
to  the  earlier  mind  of  the  Reformed  English  Church.  According  to  its 
later  view,  it  is  regarded  mainly  as  the  conclusion  and  complement  of  the 
Daily  Service  of  Morning  Pra  it.  To  obtain  at  least  authoritative  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  it  as  a  separate  oiiice,  was  the  successful  effort  of  those  who  have 
last  taken  the  reform  in  our  services  in  baud. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  PRIMERS  AND  PRELUDES.* 

ARENTS  and  guardians  who  have  consigned  the  young  people 
under  their  care  to  public  or  preparatory  schools  lor  another 
term  may  be  grateful  for  the  pains  taken  by  publishing  firms  to 
expedite  their  studies,  and  to  make  school-books  inexpensive. 
Whereas  of  old  the  collateral  appliances  of  a  classical  education 
were  costly  and  cumbrous,  they  are  now  as  cheap  and  handy  as 
they  are  manifold,  and  are  carefully  adapted  to  particular  needs. 
Does  a  lad  require  a  little  sound  and  clear  knowledge  of  law  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Attic  courts,  and  of  the  distinctions  between 
the  tuuTrjTul,  or  arbitrators,  and  the  dutaarat,  or  popular  judges, 
between  TTapaypafq,  “a  demurrer,”  and  TrpoKhrjais,  “  a  challenge 
to  an  accused  party  to  offer  his  slaves  to  examination,”  he  will 
find  the  perusal  of  the  latter  half  of  the  filth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Mahaffy’s  Old  Greek  Life  sufficient  to  post  him  up  in  the  legal 
phraseology  which  might  otherwise  puzzle  him  in  the  private 
orations  of  Demosthenes ;  and,  through  the  mastery  of  a  few 
well-arranged  and  concisely  put  data,  he  will  be  able  to  approach 
classical  texts  which  are  oidy  uninteresting  when  left  unexplained. 
Of  course  the  criterion  of  helps  of  this  kind  is  that,  however  brief, 
they  must  be  thorough ;  and  the  danger  of  them  is  that  a  quick 
hut  idle  pupil  will  find  no  trouble  in  cramming  his  information 
from  one  ot  these  primers,  merely  for  the  occasion  on  hand.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  a  boy  has  far  greater  opportunities  of  acquiring  at  school 
that  large  and  varied  knowledge  of  classical  authors  which 
enables  him  to  compete  lor  open  and  public  scholarships  and 
classes,  ii  be  has  access  to  pocket  primers  for  information  which  his 
fatheis  bad  to  seek  from  quartos;  and  it  is  bis  own  lauit  if  he 
allows  the  facility  of  the  present  process  to  tempt  him  to  slight 
the  careful  acquisition  of  what  he  ought  to  esteem  oXlyov  re 
1 pi\ov  re.  Whatever  needs  to  he  known  concerning  the  daily  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  lilo  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  concerning  the 
boundaries  and  geographical  divisions  which  separated  them  from 
each  oilier  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  early  days,  is  now 
readily  available  41  the  intelligent  pupil;  and  not  even  the  most 
slenderly  supplied  student  need  be  at  a  loss  lor  helps  to  under¬ 
standing  Herodotus  or  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  for  which  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago  he  would  have  had  to  search  the  costly  volumes  of 
Baehr,  the  cumbrous  commentaries  of  the  Oratores  Attici,  and  one 
or  other  of  the  not  Jess  bulky  editions  of  Cicero,  probably  enshrined 
in  a  not  alwais  accessible  school  library.  We  need  not,  however, 
pursue  further  the  theme  of  “  Eortunatos  minium  sua  si  bona 
norint.’  It  may  be  a  more  profitable  task  to  glance  seriatim  at 
the  three  Primers  which  head  our  present  list;  and  a  iter  wards  to 
bfsiow  a  lew  remarks  upon  other,  and  for  the  most  part  minor, 
helps  to  school  study  which  have  been  recently  is.-ued  by  various 
teachers  as  preludes  to  this  or  that  department  of  teaching. 

There  are  indeed  in  Mr.  M.tlntily  s  Primer  ol  Old  c n-eek  Life 
one  or  two  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  advance  rasa  statements 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate  by  sufficient  re  ereuees. 
As,  for  instance,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Greeks  tuat,  “  though 
always  warring,  they  were  not  very  courageous  ;  they  often  cried 
before  a  battle,  and  ran  away  as  soon  as  it  began.”  A  stiff  more 
easily  controvertible  statement  relates  to  the  use  of  the  domestic 
cat  in  Greece  (p.  59,  §  60).  This  has  been  traced  in  the  pages 

*  History  Primers.  Classical  Antiquities.  1.  Old  Greek  Life.  By  J.  P 
Mahafly,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
2.  Human  Antiquit  cs.  By  Professor  A.  S.  Wilkins,  A.M.,  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  3.  Classical  Geography.  By  II.  F.  Tozer,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“  The  Classical  Geography  of  Greece.”  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1876. 
1877. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Wilcox,  M.A.  Carlisle  : 
Thurnam  &  Co.  1877. 

Greek  Lessons.  By  W.  H.  Morris.  London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1877. 

A  Grammar  of  the  IVords  in  the  Greek  Testament.  Parti.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  II.  Waller,  M.A.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 

The  Gospels  Harmonized  and  Arranged  in  Short  Readings.  By  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Towle.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1877. 
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of  a  contemporary  by  two  scholarly  naturalists  to  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  Mr.  Makaify’s  between  the  yuArj  or  “  domesticated  weasel,” 
and  the  aTKovpos,  the  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  cat,  such 
as  the  Egyptian  cat ;  a  confusion  which  might  have  been  cleared 
up  by  Sir  George  G.  Lewis's  Paper  on  the  Ancient  Names  of  the 
Cat  in  Notes  and  Queries  (2nd  Ser.  viii.  Oct.  1,  1859).  But, 
on  the  whole,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  his  general 
subject,  derived  alike  from  travel  and  from  literary  research, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  author  of  Old  Greek  Life  is  well 
qualified  to  illustrate  it  with  a  lively  and  observant  pen, 
whether  he  describes  the  Greek  house  or  temple,  public  buildings 
and  porticos,  the  distinctive  terms  of  Boric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
architecture,  the  forts,  walls,  and  harbours,  or  the  diverse  build¬ 
ings,  which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  reading  in  the 
Greek  classics.  The  Greek  too  is  presented  to  us  as  he  was  in  his 
meals,  and  at  his  toilet  and  in  his  dress  (though  we  rather  suspect 
a  rash  averment  as  to  scanty  ablutions),  and  we  are  taught 
to  realize  him  as  a  light  feeder,  less  given  to  butcher's 
meat  than  to  fish,  to  butter  than  to  olive  oil,  and  to 
neat  wines  than  to  “  half-and-half.”  Gourmandisiu  seems  to  have 
come  into  vogue  only  in  the  later  Greek  society  which  Athenteus 
and  his  snatches  of  Greek  comedy  depict.  We  are  taught,  too,  to 
form  a  just  impression  of  the  moderate  cheapness  of  house  pro¬ 
perty,  at  least  before  the  days  of  such  men  of  fashion  as  Alci- 
biades.  Even  l’asion,  the  rich  banker’s  house,  was  to  be  had  at  a 
very  moderate  house  rent ;  but  then,  as  Air.  Mali  ally  notes,  the 
Greek  life  was  passed  very  much,  as  we  may  see  from  Xenophon's 
(Eco7iomicus,  out  of  doors.  Another  interesting  insight  is  that 
given  into  the  condition  of  slaves,  which  was  better  at  Athens 
than  elsewhere,  though  they  were  still  subject  to  arbitrary  disposal 
of  life  and  limb,  and  to  the  worst  of  traffic  in  the  case  of  women  and 
girls.  A  baddish  horse  sold  for  more  than  a  good  slave  ;  and  a 
good  Spartan  nurse  was  an  A  I  market  commodity,  as  warranted 
to  bring  up  a  child  without  swaddling-clothes  and  make  him  hardy 
and  courageous.  So,  too,  the  boy’s  leader  or  pedagogue  was  mostly 
a  slave,  responsible  for  his  escort  rather  than  for  his  tuition. 
Physical  and  sesthetical  teachers  ranked  higher  than  those  who 
taught  the  equivalent  of  the  “  three  It’s  ”  ;  and  sophists,  or  pro¬ 
fessors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  stood  highest  of  all.  As  a 
sample  of  the  minute  information  contained  in  this  Primer,  we 
may  quote  the  “  Toys  and  Games  of  Children,’’  §  51  : — 

Aristotle  says  you  must  provide  them  with  toys,  or  they  will  break  things 
in  the  house  ;  and  the  older  philosopher,  Arehytas,  was  celebrated  for  in¬ 
venting  tlie  children’s  rattle.  Plato  complains  of  the  perpetual  roaring  of 
younger  and  mischievousness  of  elder  children.  They  had  balls,  hoops 
(rpoyoi),  swings  (aiinpai),  hobby-horses,  and  dice,  with  dolls  for  the  girls, 
and  various  animals  of  wood  and  earthenware,  like  the  contents  of  our  “  Noah’s 
Arks.”  They  played  Hide  and  Seek,  Blind  Man’s  Buff,  French  and  English, 
Hunt  the  Slipper  (axoivocpiXivda),  the  Italian  “  morra,”  and  many  other 
games  which  the  scholiasts  and  Germans  have  in  vain  attempted  to  explain. 

For  grown-people  there  was  nothing  resembling  cricket,  but  only 
simple  ball-playing  and  dice-gambling.  As  to  the  games  of 
adults,  Mr.  Mahafiy  thinks  the  training  of  the  TrayKpdriov  would 
not  have  qualified  a  boxer  among  the  Greeks  to  be  a  match  for 
an  English  prizefighter,  and  that  their  training  and  feeding  for 
the  games  made  them  heavy  and  sleepy  as  soldiers.  The  “  big 
jump  ”  of  Pkayllus  of  Croton— forty-four  feet — was  probably,  he 
says,  downhill,  and  with  the  help  of  artificial  aids.  We  are  a 
little  suspicious  of  a  lurking  prejudice  against  his  clients  on  the 
part  of  this  Professor ;  and  yet,  if  readers  are  on  their  guard 
against  this  bias,  we  can  conceive  of  no  handbook  of  a  hundred 
page9  which  would  furnish  them  with  so  much  light  upon  the  civil 
and  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks. 

Professor  Wilkins's  Roman  Antiquities  is  perhaps  more  matter 
of  fact  and  less  speculative,  and  to  that  extent  preferable.  His 
chapters  concerning  the  Roman  character,  the  Roman’s  dwelling, 
and  the  Roman's  daily  life  omit  no  distinctive  characteristic ;  and 
the  Roman  house  and  town  are  mapped  out  and  described,  in 
the  singular  intermixture  of  temples  and  public  structures,  with 
crooked  alleys  and  streets  of  which  the  upper  chambers  kissed  each 
other.  As  for  the  furniture  of  the  bettermost  houses,  on  the 
marble  or  mosaic  pavements  w’hich  were  a  contrast  to  the  poor 
man’s  beaten  clay  floors,  the  variety  of  chairs  and  stools  is  described, 
from  the  cross-legged  sella  to  the  wide-backed,  loose-cushioned 
cathedra,  and  the  old  folks’  solium,  with  elbows  and  foot-stool. 
As  a  rule,  however,  there  is  a  trace  of  Greek  influence  in  all  but 
the  plainest  and  simplest  of  Roman  furniture,  and  not  perhaps 
till  the  luxurious  days  of  the  Empire  did  the  furniture  form  a 
large  part  of  a  family’s  possessions.  Apropos  of  the  Roman  daily 
life,  especially  the  town  life,  we  are  conducted  through  its  divi¬ 
sions — meals,  games,  and  the  all-important  baths — with  com¬ 
mendable  exactness.  The  Roman  bath  is  shown,  in  p.  39, 
to  have  been  not  unlike  our  so-called  “  Turkish  ”  in  its 
stages  and  compartments.  One  great  feature  in  them  was 
cheapness  and  easy  accessibility.  But  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  traces  the  Roman  family  from  its  primary  idea  of  the 
“  patria  potestas  ”  in  its  extent  and  fulness ;  the  only  exception 
being  that  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of  Fabius  Cunctator's  consul- 
son  making  the  old  general  dismount  as  he  passed  his  lictors,  could 
override  the  claims  of  a  father’s  lesser  authority.  Very  clear  are 
the  distinctions  of  the  “  nomen,”  “prsenomen,”  and  “cognomen,” 
as  illustrated  in  pp.  51-54  ;  the  tokens  of  higher  honour  to  wives, 
as  welt  as  of  higher  refinement,  at  Rome  than  at  Athens ;  the 
particulars  of  Roman  schools  and  their  severe  discipline ;  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  slaves  in  the  Roman  familia,  divided 
into  urbana  and  rustica,  to  be  sent  from  the  former  of  which 


into  the  latter  was  a  degradation  akin  to  the  Southerner's 
sending  a  house  slave  to  the  cotton  plantations.  Amongst  other 
singular  usages  at  Rome  were  those  at  funerals.  Here  is  one, 
of  which  a  trace  seems  still  to  linger  in  Sicilian  customs. 
“  Of  every  ancestor  who  had  any  curule  office  there  were 
preserved  in  niches  along  the  family  atrium  waxen  masks 
[imagines']  blackened  by  time,  but  still  preserving  the  memory  of 
their  features.  At  a  funeral  actors  were  hired  to  wear  these  in 
procession,  dressed  in  the  robes  each  had  worn  in  life,  and  followed 
by  a  train  of  lictors.  It  seemed  as  though  honoured  ancestors  had 
risen  to  escort  their  descendant  to  the  tomb.”  At  the  Forum  the 
corpse  was  placed  before  the  rostra,  the  figures  in  masks  sat  round 
it  in  a  semicircle  in  their  curule  chairs,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  re¬ 
counted  the  exploits  of  the  owners  of  the  “  imagines  ”  and  the 
latest  defunct,  before  the  procession  again  formed  and  escorted  the 
corpse  to  the  family  tomb,  on  one  of  the  great  roads  outside  the 
walls.  Of  Roman  public  life,  and  of  the  Roman  religion,  so 
unlike  the  Greek  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  diverse  attributes  of  Ares 
and  Mars  (or  Gradivus),  and  of  Hercules  and  Heracles,  and  other 
like  points  of  interest,  all  the  most  important  features  will  be 
found  lucidly  detailed  in  Professor  Wilkins’s  concise  pages. 

Of  Mr.  Tozer’s  Classical  Geography  we  can  say  little  beyond 
commending  it  as  quite  equal  in  merit  to  either  of  the  Primers 
above  noticed.  Its  author  is  not  only  familiar  with  the  best 
elucidations  of  ancient  geography,  but  is  also  gifted  with  an  in¬ 
sight  and  aptitude  for  his  task  which  often  enables  him  to  hit 
on  illustrations  that  take  special  hold  of  a  pupil’s  memory.  An 
excellent  instance  of  this  is  the  paragraph  (p.  94)  where  he  con¬ 
trasts  the  configuration  of  Italy  with  that  of  Greece  as  afl'ecting 
the  development  of  either  people.  He  notes  the  comparatively 
uniform  sea  line  of  Italy,  with  few  bays,  harbours,  or  islands  otf 
the  coast,  as  offering  scanty  temptations  to  a  maritime  life ;  and  he 
shows,  too,  how  the  position  of  Greece  and  Italy  back  to  back,  the 
outlets  of  the  former  being  to  the  east  and  those  of  the  latter  west¬ 
ward,  contributed  to  their  independence  and  non-interference  with 
each  other  during-  much  of  their  history.  Again,  it  is  a  happy 
reminder  of  the  relative  position  of  Rome's  sevenfold  hills  that 
they  are  compared  to  “  an  open  hand,  the  palm  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  three  that  lie  close  to  the  river— the  Capitoline, 
Palatine,  and  Aventine ;  the  fingers  by  the  four  that  radiate  from 
these — the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiliue,  and  Coelian.”  We  could 
multiply  similar  familiar  methods  impressing  geographical  features 
on  the  student’s  memory,  which,  with  the  addition  of  accuracy 
and  compression,  make  this  Primer  eminently  valuable  and  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Mr.  Wilcox’s  Latin  Prose  Composition  appears  to  aim  at  a  reite¬ 
ration  of  rules  and  inflexions  step  by  step  over  a  vast  number  of 
exercises,  with  preliminary  instructions  in  grammar  accommodated 
to  the  pupil’s  progressive  needs.  We  suspect,  however,  that  to 
boys  of  ordinary  sharpness  each  step  would  prove  unnecessarily 
tedious,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  “  not  to  trouble  beginners  with 
the  Latin  order  of  the  words.”  In  Mr.  Morris’s  Greek  Lessons  we 
commeud  the  simple  rules  for  the  accents,  according  as  pupils  are- 
able  to  bear  them,  and  the  hints  given  in  the  notes  as  to  the  ordo 
vei-borum  which  Mr.  Wilcox  ignores.  Writing  out  the  tenses  of 
verbs  strikes  us  as  too  rudimentary  work  fur  this  kind  of  book ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  a  disposition  in  its  author  to  make  many  of 
his  exercises  too  easy.  The  “  Memoria  Technica  ”  as  to  the 
eighteen  Greek  Prepositions  and  their  several  cases  is,  however,  a 
piece  of  help  which  will  be  serviceable  if  laid  to  heart,  though  it 
may  admit  of  doubt  how  far  doggerel  verse  is  easier  to  retain  in 
the  mind  than  the  facts  themselves  in  plain  prose. 

For  the  divinity  student  who  approaches  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  little  or  no  initiation  in  classical  Greek, 
the  Rev.  C.  II.  Waller  has  prepared  a  serviceable  help  in  his 
“  Grammar  and  Analytical  Vocabulary  of  Greek  Testament 
Words,”  omitting  everything  not  actually  in  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  explaining  with  pains  and  skill  its  special  forms- 
and  usages.  In  p.  28  his  example  of  an  English  verb  arranged 
after  Greek  moods  and  tenses  (and  we  might  add,  voices)  is  a 
specimen  of  the  methods  by  which  he  meets  the  case  of  his  un- 
classical  clients,  as  is  also  his  declension  of  irregular  nouns  of 
kindred  form  with  masculines  in  as  in  p.  5.  In  p.  25  we  hardly 
understand  how  weptKeiva,  “  beyond  there,”  can  be  set  down 
among  the  pronouns  as  “  an  irregular  compound  demonstrative.” 
In  Liddell  and  Scott  it  figures,  like  ir renewa,  as  an  adverb,  “  on 
yon  side.”  Some  general  observations  on  the  cases  governed  by 
prepositions,  and  the  distinctions  between  virep  and  ire  pi  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  go  deeper  and  show  research.  The  syntax  of 
the  article  too  is  well  explained,  though  succinctly. 

As  the  last-named  book  is  intended  as  a  prelude  to  the  study 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  so,  we  suspect,  will  Mr.  Edmund  Fowle’s- 
Gospels  Harmonized  and  Arranged  prove  to  that  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English,  for  reading,  reference,  and  committing  to 
memory.  It  aims  at  a  sort  of  synoptical  record  of.  each  Gospel 
event  with  the  variations  of  the  different  Evangelists  in  parallel 
columns.  The  author  not  unreasonably  believes  that  a  three  or 
four  years’  learning  by  heart  of  this  series  of  harmonized  Scriptures 
will  ensure  the  mastery  in  due  time  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
Gospels;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  a  course  would  be 
conducive  to  the  avoidance  of  those  disgraceful  failures  in  the 
“  Rudimenta  religionis  et  iidei  ”  which  are  not  as  uncommon  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  Oxford  examination  schools.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  tables  of  this  volume  explain  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  and  sections ;  and,  with  the  method  and  system  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher,  Mr.  Fowle  has  brought  to  bear  a  vast  amount, 
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of  minute  attention  upon  his  classification  of  parables,  miracles, 
and  discourses,  as  well  as  of  important  passages  and  incidents.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  is  a  kind  of  work  as  well  calculated  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  training  colleges  as  for  the  higher  schools 
and  colleges. 


GLORY.* 

RS.  BANKS  describes  one  of  the  characters  of  her  story  as 
arguing  with  an  old  woman  “amongst  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  soap,  candles,  brushes,  red-herrings,  peg-tops,  pattens, 
&c.”  We  may,  perhaps,  as  we  are  considering  how  we  shall  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  this  novel,  describe  ourselves  as  amongst 
the  heterogeneous  medley  of  villains,  philanthropists,  heroes  of  his¬ 
tory,  Wiltshire  rustics,  big  words,  battles,  and  all  the  grievances 
and  oppressions  that  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  nation  in  general 
suffered  under  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Shall  we  follow  the 
hero  in  his  adventures  and  his  sufferings,  and  show  how  a  young 
Wiltshire  farmer  was  plotted  against  By  the  most  abandoned  and 
artful  villains,  and  was  at  the  same  time  rendered  an  easier  victim 
to  them  by  his  love  of  Glory  in  capital  letters  P  Shall  we  show  how 
his  elder  brother  “  was  caught  in  the  vortex,  and  was  sailing  the 
seas  with  Nelson  ”  ?  Or  shall  we  assume  the  part  of  a  military 
critic,  and,  looking  up  our  Napier’s  History  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  any  of  Harry  Lorrequer’s  novels  that  we  may  have  at  hand, 
follow  the  author  in  her  account  of  the  expeditions  of  Sir  John 
Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ?  Shall  we,  with  her,  fight 
over  again  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  recount  once  more  the 
Rebellion  of  ’98  ?  Pier  history  is  at  times  certainly  confusing, 
but  scarcely  less  so  is  her  story,  while  both  are  equally  dull. 
"When  we  are  in  the  company  of  Napoleon,  or  Wellesley, 
or  Moore,  we  begin  to  wish  that  we  were  back  with  her 
villains ;  but  when  we  have  got  back  to  her  villains  we  begin 
to  think  that,  after  all,  Napoleon  and  Wellesley  and  Moore 
were  more  entertaining.  Her  history  does  indeed,  in  a  certain 
sense,  read  like  fiction,  while  her  fiction  reads  like  nothing 
except  perchance  a  nightmare.  It  would  seem  from  the  array 
of  names  and  facts  which  she  brings  forward  that  she  must 
have  made  a  study  of  the  period  in  which  the  scene  of  her  story  is 
laid  ;  but  how  she  can  have  fallen  into  the  errors  that  she  has 
made  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Were  any  one  to  write  a  tale 
of  the  period  of  history  of  which  Mr.  Froude  treats  in  his  early 
volumes,  we  could  in  that  case  account  for  any  amount  of  blunder¬ 
ing.  But  Mr.  Froude,  except  perhaps  in  his  book  on  Ireland,  has 
not  as  yet  described  any  of  the  scenes  through  which  Mrs.  Banks 
takes  her  hero.  In  one  passage  she  describes  the  expedition  to 
Holland  in  1798.  She  says,  “It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Sir 
Ralph  in  his  successes  at  Callanstoog  or  against  the  fort  of  the 
Helder,  or  Admiral  Duncan  in  his  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
(which  would  never  have  been  effected  had  Van  Tromp  left  a 
fitting  successor  behind  him).”  Van  Tromp  !  we  felt  ourselves 
exclaiming,  as  Mrs.  Shandy  exclaimed  about  Socrates,  “  Why  he 
has  been  dead  a  hundred  years  ago.”  Has  the  author  never  heard 
the  song  that  begins — 

In  the  days  of  the  Rump 
When  old  Admiral  Trump 
Cruised  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel. 

We  shall  next  be  told  that  the  Italians  would  never  have  been 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Novara  had  Julius  Caesar  left  a  fitting 
successor  behind  him.  Very  likely  Mrs.  Banks  knows  as  well  as 
we  do  when  the  old  Dutch  Admiral  lived,  but  her  way  of  writing 
is  confusing,  to  say  the  least.  Still  more  confusing  is  the  muddle 
she  gets  into  when  she  writes,  “  Another  year  opened  its  eyes  on 
the  death  of  England's  great  statesman,  William  Pitt.  Queen 
Caroline  was  arraigned  by  her  impeccable  spouse,  and  acquitted 
by  law  and  justice.”  Mrs.  Banks,  though  she  makes  the  Princess 
of  Wales  a  Queen  fourteen  years  before  George  IV.  came  to  the 
throne,  yet  does  not,  we  will  hope,  place  her  trial  in  the  year 
1806.  In  the  fine  language  which  she  uses  she  means,  no  doubt, 
to  describe  the  investigation  into  the  Princess's  conduct  that  was 
made  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  royal  warrant  in  1806. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  she  has  confused  in  her  own  mind  this 
investigation  with  the  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 820,  and 
that  hence  has  arisen  the  mistake  of  calling  the  Princess  of  Wales 
Queen  Caroline.  If  Mrs.  Banks’s  history  is  not  to  be  admired  for 
its  accuracy  and  clearness,  it  is,  at  all  events,  written  with 
abundant  pomp  of  words.  In  this  same  year,  1 806,  we  are  told, 
“  Napoleon  issued  the  imperious  Decree  for  the  Blockade  of  the 
British  Isles.  .  .  .  The  insulted  British  Lion  roared  and  shook 
its  mane,  and  at  the  roar  Arthur  Wrellesley  came  to  the  front.  ‘  The 
hour  had  arrived  and  the  man,'  ”  Certainly  some  time  elapsed 
between  Napoleon’s  decree  and  Arthur  Wellesley’s  coming  to  the 
front.  But  if  we  give  six  months  to  the  British  Lion  for  bis  roar¬ 
ing — which  is  not  a  very  excessive  time — six  months  more  for  his 
shaking  his  mane,  and  a  further  six  months  to  Arthur  Wellesley 
for  packing  up  his  portmanteau  and  getting  to  the  front,  Mrs. 
Banks  may  be  substantially  correct. 

Before  we  leave  the  historical,  or  what  the  author  is  pleased  to 
call  the  historical,  part  of  her  story,  we  must  do  her  the  justice  to 
show  her  style  when  it  is  at  its  best,  or  its  finest.  Our  only  per¬ 
plexity  is  which  passage  to  choose  out  of  the  many  that  we  have 
marked.  The  following  is  a  fair  specimen : — 

Glory  !  Shall  we  write  the  word  in  large  or  small  characters,  as  we 
briefly  summarise  events  over  which  its  black  and  crimson  flag  floated  far 
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and  wide  over  land  and  sea,  to  bo  fought  for  and  claimed  in  many  climes 
and  many  tongues  ? 

****** 

Glory  !  Did  the  peaks  and  crags  of  Switzerland  echo  and  reverberate  the 
word  when  Republican  France,  under  the  specious  promise  of  freedom  and 
protection,  poured  its  tierce  hordes  of  desperadoes  down  through  unguarded 
mountain  passes  on  the  hapless  towns  and  villages  to  burn,  destroy,  and 
pillage ;  to  butcher  wantonly  by  hundreds,  not  only  the  brave  patriots  who 
resisted,  but  the  helpless  and  unresisting  ;  to  blot  whole  populations  out  ; 
devastate  cantons,  fill  the  air  with  smoke  and  the  reek  of  carnage,  till  the 
very  vultures  were  gorged,  though  homeless,  parentless,  famishing,  naked 
children  wandered  by  affrighted  thousands  through  blighted  fields  in  quest 
of  sustenance,  or  perished  among  the  silent  hills,  or  in  lonely  caves  out  of 
the  red  path  of  Glory  ?  Ilow  reads  posterity  the  word  as  it  was  carved  in¬ 
delibly  upon  the  Bernese  Alps  in  ’98  ? 

The  chapter  in  which  this  eloquent  passage  occurs  is  introduced 
by  a  quotation  from  a  poet,  who  is  both  anonymous  and  ungram¬ 
matical.  The  poets  that  would  seem  to  be  most  familiar  to  Mrs. 
Banks  are  not  such  as  are  much  read  by  the  ordinary  reader. 
She  gives  quotations  from  Mary  Anne  Browne,  G.  L.  Bank, 
Eliza  Cook,  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland,  W.  0.  Bennett,  Heraud, 
Swain,  Edward  Oapern,  and  Alaric  A.  Watts.  But  ber  anony¬ 
mous  poet,  while  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  of  these  in  sen¬ 
timent,  is,  as  we  have  said,  sadly  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of 
grammar.  He  thus  sings  in  defiance  of  Lindley  Murray  and  the 
ordinary  conjugation  of  an  English  verb  : — 

Wherever  suu  is  brightest, 

Shadow  must  be  deepest ; 

Where  gay  hearts  are  lightest, 

Some  sad  soul  there  creepest. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  Jesse  Wilton,  was  a  young  farmer  iu 
whose  brain,  we  are  told,  “  there  must  have  been  simmerings  uf 
love  and  its  contingencies  long  before  he  met  with  Rosanna,” 
the  heroine.  How  comes  it,  we  may  stop  to  ask,  that  an 
author  can  thus  afford,  in  the  very  opening  of  a  long  story,  to 
write  down  such  a  sentence  as  this  ?  A  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting,  a  parson  in  his  pulpit,  your  host  in  his  own  bouse, 
can  begin  to  talk  nonsense  as  early  as  he  pleases,  for  he 
has  his  hearers  more  or  less  in  his  power.  But  we  should 
have  thought  that  an  author  who,  in  the  sixth  page  of  her  story, 
wrote  that  there  were  simmerings  of  love  and  its  contingencies  in 
a  man's  brain,  might  with  certainty  count  on  her  first  volume 
being  sent  flying  across  the  room,  and  on  the  second  and 
third  remaining  uncut.  Scarcely  less  wonderful  was  the 
heroine’s  face  than  the  hero’s  brain.  She  had  had  a  fright,  and 
had  become  pale.  “  The  colour  which  had  fled  from  ber  face 
surged  upward  to  her  brow,  as  from  some  secret  fountain.”  The 
absurdity  of  these  fine  words  is  the  more  strongly  brought  out  by 
the  Wiltshire  dialect  in  which  these  young  people  speak.  In  spite 
of  the  simmerings,  the  contingencies,  and  the  surgings,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  them,  the  course  of  true  love  would  have  run  smooth 
enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  machinations  of  three  villains. 
The  first  of  them  was  Lieutenant  Tempest,  who  was  jealous  of 
Jesse ;  the  second  was  Susan  Bodman,  who  was  jealous  of 
Rosanna ;  and  the  third  was  her  father,  Luke  Bodman,  who 
hated  Jes9e,  and  was  quite  ready  for  rick-burning,  highway 
robbery,  burglary,  or  murder,  as  the  interest  of  the  story  required. 
“  Whatever  common  cause,”  says  the  author,  “may  draw  into  one 
body  a  large  number  of  people,  the  concourse  being  composed  of 
separate  human  atoms,  with  individual  attributes  and  interests,  it 
follows  that,  before  tbe  mass  disintegrates,  some  of  those  atoms 
must  clash  or  combine  so  as  to  affect  their  own  or  other  interests 
for  all  time  to  come.”  Now  it  so  happened  that  those  five 
separate  atoms — the  hero,  the  heroine,  and  the  three  villains — 
were,  on  the  occasion  of  a  review  of  Yeomanry,  all  drawn  into 
one  body.  Before  they  disintegrated,  the  Lieutenant  had  in¬ 
sulted  the  heroine,  and  stabbed  her,  too,  while  aiming  a  blow  at 
the  hero  ;  Luke  had  wrongly  suspected  the  hero  of  doing  him  an 
ill  turn,  and  had  vowed  vengeance  on  him  ;  while  Susan  had  equally 
vowed  vengeance  because  he  would  not  marry  her.  Their  own 
and  other  interests  were  indeed  affected ;  for,  as  the  direct  result 
of  this  clashing  and  combining,  the  hero  enlisted  as  a  soldier, 
deserted,  received  1 50  lashes,  bad  a  bullet  in  his  side,  a  bayonet 
thrust  in  his  leg,  another  bullet  through  his  thigh,  a  sabre  cut  on 
his  scalp,  a  third  bullet  in  his  shoulder,  and  had  his  ribs  broken 
by  the  boofs  of  the  wicked  Lieutenant’s  horse.  Recovering  from 
all  these  wounds,  he  went  once  more  to  war,  and,  “  losing  an  arm, 
and  being  almost  lame,”  he  retired  from  active  service,  “  a  battered, 
disabled  wreck.”  The  heroine,  the  second  of  the  human  atoms, 
owing  to  the  same  concourse,  was  struck  by  the  villain  Luke  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  pistol,  and  went  through  a  great  varietv  of 
sufferings  with  her  husband  in  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
Lieutenant  Tempest,  the  third  atom,  owing  to  the  same  concourse, 
fought  a  duel,  bad  part  of  his  whiskers  shot  away,  and,  after  a 
long  series  of  villanies,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  by  one  of 
his  own  men.  Susan,  the  fourth  atom,  owing  to  the  same  con¬ 
course,  first  tried  to  murder  her  rival’s  baby,  then  ran  off  with  the 
wicked  Lieutenant,  and  at  last  was  found  “  huddled  up,  stiff  and 
cold,  amongst  the  snow,  an  empty  spirit  flask  in  her  rigid  hand  ”  ; 
while  the  fifth  atom,  Luke,  owing  to  the  same  concourse,  tried 
to  murder,  first,  an  old  lad}',  and  next  Rosanna,  then  set  fire  to  the 
hero’s  corn-stacks,  then  burnt  down  his  house,  then  robbed  and  111  or¬ 
dered  the  wicked  Lieutenant’s  wicked  father,  andat  last  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  in  chains  by  the  magistrates  sitting  in  Quarter  Sessions. 
At  least  three  other  human  atoms  were  also  banged  owing  to  this 
same  concourse ;  and,  what  made  the  case  ratber  harder,  two  of 
the  three,  like  Luke  Bodman,  were  hanged  by  the  magistrates 
without  the  assistance  of  a  judge,  while  tbe  third  was  sentenced 
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by  a  court-martial.  The  next  time  we  notice  a  police¬ 
man  bidding  a  crowd  move  on,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
mass  of  human  atoms  to  disintegrate,  we  shall  hid  him  reflect 
how  solemn  is  his  task,  and  though  we  shall  not  wish  him  to 
neglect  his  duty,  yet  we  shall  ask  him  to  remember  that  it  is  vain 
for  him,  now  that  these  human  atoms  have  once  clashed  and  com¬ 
bined,  to  hope  that  his  interests  and  theirs  will  not  be  affected  for 
all  time  to  come. 

Varied  and  vast  as  are  the  incidents  of  this  story,  yet  even  they 
could  never  have  filled  up  these  somewhat  closely  printed  three 
volumes  had  it  not  been  for  the  fineness  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  described.  We  read  of  landladies  “delegating  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  inns  to  flippant  barmaids,”  while  the  author  herself 
in  a  note  “  relegates  a  fact  to  its  original  source.”  We  read  of 
an  officer’s  wife  who  was  “  one  of  the  first  to  draw  a  tabooed 
cordon  round  the  elite  circle  of  regimental  feminine  society.”  A 
soldier's  pigtail  is  called  an  “  hirsute  appendage,”  and  a  certain 
body  of  soldiers  “  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  army.”  Para¬ 
phrasing  is  in  great  favour  with  certain  examiners.  Were  they  to 
give  in  some  examination  the  lines  in  the  Rejected  Addresses  that 
begin  “  God  bless  the  Guards,”  and  go  on  with  “  God  bless  their 
pigtails,  though  they  are  now  cut  off,”  some  youth  deeply  read  in 
modern  novels  might  paraphrase  the  lines  alter  some  such  fashion 
as  this : — God  bless  an  integral  portion  of  the  army.  God  bless 
their  hirsute  appendages,  though  they  are  now  relegated  to  the 
hair-dresser’s  rubbish  heap. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  liue  words  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  this  foolish  novel.  We  have  suffered 
not  a  little  before  we  reached  the  last  chapter.  Yet  we  wish  the 
author,  and  all  writers  like  her,  no  harder  fate  than  this — that  the 
day  may  come  when  they  shall  be  forced  to  paraphrase  their  own 
stories,  and  to  turn  as  much  of  their  writings  as  have  any  meaning 
at  all  into  words  which  their  own  heroes  and  heroines  could  spell 
correctly  and  understand. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

1\/TUCH  has  been  written  about  Voltaire  *,  and  every  one  with 
-1-tJL  any  pretensions  to  education  must  be  presumed  to  have  some 
knowdedge  of  his  life  and  character.  Still  there  is  room  for  such 
a  work  as  that  which  Colonel  Ilamley  has  just  produced,  in  which 
all  the  salient  points  of  a  complicated,  and  puzzling  existence  are 
brought,  in  a  clear  and  striking  manner,  into  a  general  view.  One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  this  biography  is  that  the  author  is  strictly 
impartial.  He  does  not  attempt  either  to  exalt  or  to  disparage 
the  philosopher  of  Ferney.  He  keeps  to  the  facts,  setting  them 
forth  fairly  and  succinctly,  and  leaving  them  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Voltaire  consisted 
in  the  diverse  and  contradictory  elements  which  were  combined  in 
his  mind  and  temperament.  Colonel  Ilamley,  noticing  that  so 
many  writers  have  gone  on  down  to  the  present  day  representing, 
some  in  praise  and.  some  in  blame,  that  Voltaire  was  a  chief 
author  of  the  Revolution,  justly  observes  that  this  is  a  mere 
opinion,  impossible  either  of  proof  or  disproof ;  for  when  a  nation 
has  long  suffered  from  a  system  of  grievous  misgovernment  and 
oppression,  and  finds  its  relations  with  the  Government  so 
changed  as  they  were  when  Louis  XVI.  and  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  stood  together  face  to  face,  “  the  impending  convulsion 
is  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  this  or  that  man, 
as  to  the  constant  accumulation  of  destructive  force  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  constant  diminution  of  repressive  power  on  the 
other.”  In  some  respects  Voltaire  was  no  doubt  an  agent  of  dis¬ 
turbance,  but,  though  he  criticized  the  monarchy  severely,  he 
never  systematically  attacked  it,  and  would  certainly  have  abhorred 
the  horrors  which  accompanied  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  old 
system  of  government.  He  was,  in  fact,  essentially  a  man  of  his 
period,  and  was  affected  like  other  people  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  country  ;  and  the  explosion  which  afterwards  took  place  was 
due  to  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  causes  than  the  individual 
influence  of  Voltaire  or  even  Rousseau.  At  a  critical  moment 
Beaumarchais  did  more  than  either  of  them  to  light  the  powder 
which  had  accumulated.  Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel 
Hamley  thinks  that  Voltaire  is  now  chiefly  interesting,  not  as  an 
actual  political  force,  but  as  a  literary  phenomenon  ;  and  he  sketches 
his  character  in  a  very  graphic  and  amusing  way.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  biographer  thinks  that,  though  Voltaire  cannot 
be  held  up  as  a  pattern,  yet,  with  the  fadiug  of  old  prejudices 
and  the  arrival  of  better  knowledge,  his  name  will  be  regarded 
with  increased  liking  and  respect  as  that  of  one  who  was  “  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  the  religious  bigots  of  the  time,”  who  “  believed, 
with  far  better  effect  in  his  practice  than  they  could  boast,  in  a 
Supreme  Ruler,”  while  he  was  also  “  the  untiring  and  eloquent 
advocate,  at  the  bar  of  the  Universe,  of  the  rights  of  humanity.” 
The  final  summing  up  is  given  as  follows : — “  He  recognized  and 
lamented  all  the  evils  permitted  by  Providence.  But  he  forgot, 
except  sometimes  in  theory,  to  return  thanks  for  the  blessings 
which  are  showered  along  with  those  evils  on  the  earth,  and  thus 
the  great  intellect  and  the  high  purpose  are  left  without  the 
crowning  grace  of  reverence.” 

Under  the  title  of  “  Verifier  ”f,  an  anonymous  writer  has  under¬ 
taken  to  show  that,  though  geological  science  has  made  real  gains 
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and  conquests  in  recent  years,  there  is  a  want  of  genuine  sci¬ 
entific  proof  of  the  theory  of  Modern  Causes  as  set  forth  in  Lyell's 
attractive  presentation  of  it — namely,  that  the  forces  now  operating 
upon  earth  are  the  same  in  kind  and  in  degree  as  those  which  in 
the  remotest  times  produced  geological  changes”;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  promoters  of  this  theory  have  been  “  misled  by  plau¬ 
sible  but  mistaken  analogies,  which  can  never  counterbalance 
the  entire  absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  what  they  assert.” 
We  cannot  here  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  “  Verifier  ”  invites,  but  he  certainly  produces  a 
strong  impression  of  the  rash  and  unsupported  character  of  many 
current  geological  theories. 

“  S.  N.  G.,”  *  taking  as  his  text  Horace’s  “  Est  operre  pretium 
duplicis  pcrnoscere  juris  naturam,”  remarks  that  this  applies  very 
well  to  the  kind  of  “jus”  served  out  in  our  courts  of  law,  and 
that  his  hints  to  facilitate  the  compounding  of  our  “  duplex  jus" 
according  to  the  most  approved  recipes  are  “  designed  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  cooks  only,  and  not  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  are  to  partake  of  the  broth.”  He  lays  down  that  a  law 
is  of  little  consequence  until  it  has  been  contemned  or  set 
at  naught ;  and  that,  of  the  law  of  entail,  as  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  it  exists.  A  practical 
lawyer  has  little  more  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  passing  the  statute  Ida  Donis  than  an  artilleryman  has 
to  read  Genesis  for  professional  instruction.  And  then  we  have 
this  saw : — “  To  know  how  restraints  came  to  be  imposed 
helps  us  but  little  to  remove  them ;  and  a  barrister  spends  his 
time  to  better  purpose  when  he  observes  the  conduct  of  men  who 
infringe  laws  than  when  he  studies  the  motives  of  those  who  make 
them.”  We  are  further  cautioned  that,  “  as  ever}7  enactment  must 
necessarily  be  a  check  upon  some  passion  or  predilection  of  human 
nature,  it  is  prudent  not  to  attribute  much  force  to  a  new  law,  but 
to  wait  until  it  has  been  assented  to  by  judicial  interpretation 
before  entertaining  much  respect  for  it ;  for  it  is  to  no  purpose  to 
command  that  men  shall  do  what  they  have  no  mind  to  do.”  Next 
we  have  some  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  judges,  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  extremes  into  which  their  particular  temperaments 
or  prejudices  may  lead  them,  such  as  being  shocked  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  court  to  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  debate  as  explaining 
the  meaning  of  an  Act,  although  in  dealing  with  a  reported  j  udgment 
of  one  of'  themselves  they  will  say,  “  As  I  happen  to  know  that 
my  learned  brother  lived  to  repent  of  that,  it  does  not  express  his 
later  views,”  or  “  My  brother  was  hardly  orthodox  in  railway 
cases.”  The  writer  next  treats  of  prisoners,  and  notes  the  curious 
principle  that  persons  charged  with  having  committed  a  crime  are 
the  only  people  in  the  world  presumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
be  innocent ;  and  he  gives,  as  another  instance  of  the  favour  with 
which  the  law  regards  the  accused,  the  care  which  is  taken  to  ascer¬ 
tain  his  supposed  motives,  upon  which,  and  not  upon  his  mere  acts, 
his  guilt  or  innocence  depends.  The  question  whether  it  is 
better  for  a  lawyer  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  his  case  or  at  the 
end  is  exhaustively  discussed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  ;  whereas,  by  beginning 
at  the  end,  one  can  stop  as  soon  as  necessary.  It  is  perhaps 
better  to  begin  in  the  middle,  digress  into  preceding  events,  and 
then  return  to  the  end  of  the  story.  Among  other  instructions, 
there  are  also  some  hints  as  to  cross-examination  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  a  counsel  can  sometimes  produce  a  useful  effect  by 
making  a  suggestion  for  a  hostile  witness  to  adopt  unexpectedly,  so 
that  he  may  not  have  time  for  reflection  as  to  how  his  interest 
is  atl’ected  ;  that,  if  a  witness  is  cautious  and  circumspect,  he  should 
be  allowed  large  opportunities  for  reticence,  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
for  disingenuousness  ;  and  that  in  cross-examining  a  witness  on  your 
own  side,  you  should  conceal  your  partiality,  and  question  him  with 
apparent  sharpness.  There  are  also  other  ingenuous,  or  ingenious, 
reflections  on  evidence,  sentences,  advocacy,  and  maxims. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  new 
and  excellent  edition  of  Shelley’s  Poetical  JVorksf,  in  which  the 
revision  of  the  text  has  been  carried  out  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  and  every  variety  of  reading  noted,  gives  the  residue  of 
the  poet’s  work  in  the  shape  of  mature  posthumous  poems,  original 
and  translated,  together  with  some  more  Juvenilia.  Since  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume  was  printed,  the  editor  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  a  few  manuscripts  of  Shelley's  which 
he  had  not  seen  in  time  to  deal  with  them  in  framing  the  text ; 
and  the  results  are  given  as  addenda.  In  Mr.  Forman’s  opinion 
the  manuscript  of  “Hellas”  and  the  list  of  errata  of  that  poem 
recently  sold  are  treasure  trove  of  importance,  though  the  manu¬ 
script  of  the  poem  is  not  written  by  Shelley's  hand,  but  only 
revised  by  him.  The  “  Boscombe  Papers,”  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  this  edition,  are,  it  ought  to  be  explained,  those  at  Sir  Percy 
Shelley’s  manor-house,  where  the  “  priceless  manuscripts  and  other 
relics  of  the  poet  remaining  in  the  hands  of  this  family  are 
reverently  preserved.”  Taken  altogether,  this  edition  must  be 
accepted  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  which  has  yet 
appeared ;  and  Mr.  Forman  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the 
sympathetic  labour  which  he  has  bestowed  on  it. 

The  versifiers  of  the  day  are  no  less  disappointing  than  usual. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Bennoch  published  a  small  volume  X  of 
verses  which,  as  he  says,  to  his  own  surprise  and  delight,  was  most 

*  Scintillce  Juris.  By  S.  N.  G.  Davis  &  Son. 

f  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  II.  Buxton 
Forman.  Vol.  IV.  Iieeve  &  Turner. 

X  Poems,  Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Sonnets.  By  Francis  Bennoch.  Hardwicks 
1  &  Bogue. 
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favourably  received,  not  only  by  tbe  public,  but  by  the  chief  men 
of  letters  in  bis  own  country,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
This  might  have  turned  bis  bead  and  led  him  astray,  but  he  bad 
common  sense  and  could  take  good  advice.  Wordsworth,  for  in¬ 
stance,  while  urging  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  poetry  as  a 
pleasure,  cited  Scott’s  saying  of  literature  being  a  convenient  staff 
but  a  perilous  crutch ;  and  so  Mr.  Bennoch  remained  a  man  of 
business.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from  the  present  volume 
that,  much  as  he  mixed  -with  poets,  he  has  any  poetical  talent 
of  his  own.  He  tells  us  that  his  aim  in  composition  has  always 
been  condensation,  not  diffuseness,  and  that,  having  a  due  regard 
to  rhvthm  and  harmonious  cadence,  his  theory  and  practice  have 
beeu  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  clearest  language  he  could  at  the 
moment  command ;  he  knows  his  “  local  colouring  and  general 
description  of  scenery  to  be  accurate,  because  they  are  drawn 
from  nature,”  and  “  even  the  terrors  of  the  winter  are  described 
from  personal  experience.”  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  try  to 
draw  from  nature  and  another  to  be  able  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
it ;  and,  while  Mr.  Bennocb’s  words  are  no  doubt  plain  enough, 
his  languageand  ideas  are  baldly  prosaic  and  commonplace.  Such 
sketching  as  this — 

The  trees  of  the  forest — the  white  blooming  thorn, 

These  green  in  their  leafage — that  sweet  in  the  morn — 

The  trout  in  the  streamlet — the  foam  on  the  pool. 

The  cloven  rock  rising  so  shady  and  cool — 

is  no  more  poetry  than  an  auctioneer’s  list  ;  and  even  among  the 
Alps  all  he  can  produce  is  such  jejune  and  inane  verbiage  as 

Ye  marvellous  cliffs,  ye  everlasting  hills 
Pointing  to  heaven,  like  princely  warders  stand ; 

Where  flowery  bloom  the  air  with  fragrance  tills, 

And  vales  made  musical  by  clamouring  rills 
Swelling  the  torrent  in  its  dark  abyss  ! 

Within  whose  depths  the  warm  sun  seldom  shines 
Through  the  dense  foliage  of  mountain  pines. 

The  truth  is  that,  though  Mr.  Bennoch  has  lived  near  the  roses, 
he  has  not  caught  their  fragrance  ;  and  would  have  done  better  to 
be  content  with  bis  opportunities  of  knowing  men  of  genius 
without  resuscitating  bis  own  mechanical  verses. 

Mr.  Goldie’s  Hebe  * * * * §  is  not  a  classical  poem,  but  a  rather  vague 
romantic  rhapsody  in  verse,  showing  a  certain  command  of  language, 
but  hard  to  understand.  The  heroine  is  presented  in  tbe  opening 
as  taking  a  mournful  farewell  lor  a  time  from  a  party  of  young 
children  to  whom  she  has  been  teaching  “tbe  harmony  of  nature” 
and  “  tbe  inmost  beauty  of  tbe  things  they  saw,”  and, 

As  a  low,  sad  word  escaped  her  throat, 

The  day  died  with  her,  and,  with  silent  stroke. 

Across  the  ocean  came  a  sailless  boat. 

To  bear  her  from  the  land. 

Next  she  happened  to  be  on  tbe  sea-shore  when  a  ship  was 
wrecked,  and 

tossing  limbs  grotesque  among  tbe  foam, 

Waved  and  went  down  that  whirling  psychodrome. 


Among  those  who  were  saved  was  Conrad  Bulrhennie ;  and 
of  course  be  and  Hebe  are  very  much  thrown  together,  and 
Conrad  soon  begins  to  long  to  “  link  their  lives  in  some  way.”  He 
has  however  to  weigh  the  matter  first,  and  one  day  be  tells  her  all 
bis  hopes  and  aims  in  somewhat  confused  and  priggish  lan¬ 


guage  : — 


The  mind  distraught 

Exemplifies  my  meaning  ;  germs  profuse, 
Unnumbered  hold  this  life,  it  seems  to  me, 
In  varied  combinations,  never  free. 


and  be  adds  that  be  has  made  a  law  that  be  “  must  grow  in  certain 
curves.”  Then,  after  much  confidential  talk  between  them  about 
religion  and  feelings,  be  suddenly  winds  up  with : — 

Good  bye,  Miss  Newton.  Fire  from  your  hand 

Has  kindled  fuel  lying  long  prepared. 

I  linger  ;  but  the  spirit  of  this  hand 

Is  touchstone. 

.  .  .  .  It  remains  to  say  farewell. 

’Tis  quickly  done. 

So  be  catches  her  band,  bends  over  it  and  sets  “  a  passionate 
seal”  upon  it,  and  off  be  goes  on  bis  mysterious  journey,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  be  meets  bis  betrothed,  bis  cousin  Coralie.  Tbe 
high  aim,  however,  which  bad  now  grown  big  in  bis  mind,  “  out¬ 
shining  love,  outweighing  wealth,”  leads  him  to  explain  bis 
position  to  her,  and  the  match  is  broken  off.  Finally,  after  much 
sad  experience  of  tbe  world,  and  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth,  be  returns  to  Hebe,  but  only  to  start  off'  again 
to  discover  beyond  the  sea — 

A  land  of  thought, 

Of  which  earth  seems  a  shadow. 


What  tbe  moral  is  it  is  difficult  to  see. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  Leszko  the  Bastard f,  though  it  displays  tbe 
characteristic  qualities  of  bis  flowing  and  passionate  muse,  is  some¬ 
what  slight,  and  also  forced  in  some  passages.  It  is  tbe  story  of 
a  young  Pole  whose  mother  reveals  to  him  tbe  cruel  persecution 
which  she  had  suffered  at  tbe  hands  of  a  treacherous  Russian, 
who,  having  avowed  a  passion  for  her  which  she  repulsed,  resolved 
to  seize  her  by  violence.  She  saw  her  danger,  and  fled  to  her 
lover,  who  was  already  in  biding  from  a  body  of  Russian  troops  in 
search  of  him  on  tbe  pretence  of  bis  being  a  conspirator  against 
tbe  Government.  Tbe  pair  bad,  after  their  long  separation,  a 


*  Hebe.  A  Tale.  By  Mark  H.  G.  Goldie.  King  &  Co. 
f  Leszko  the  Bastard :  a  Tale  of  Polish  Grief.  By  Alfred  Austin. 
Chapman  &  Hall. 


rapturous  meeting,  but,  oppressed  by  the  fear  that  tbe  threatened 
vengeance  might  at  any  instant  befall  them,  they  agreed  to  bind 
themselves  to  each  other  by  mutual  vows  without  waiting  for  the 
marriage  ceremony  which  there  was  no  time  or  opportunity  for 
celebrating,  and  to  part  next  day.  While  they  were  passing  the 
last  hours  they  were  to  have  together,  their  wily  enemy  came 
upon  them,  and.  their  fate  was  sealed.  Tbe  man  was  carried  off 
at  once,  and  his  putative  wife  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  again. 
She  was  respited,  however,  while  the  Russian  resumed  his  suit,  but, 
as  it  remained  fruitless,  she  was  despatched  to  Siberia.  There  she 
bore  Leszko,  who  was  of  course  illegitimate.  For  a  time  they 
lived  together  in  exile,  but  when  Leszko  reached  manhood,  his 
mother  begged  him  to  avenge  her  wrongs  by  joining  the  ranks  of 
a  Russian  detachment  then  leaving  Siberia,  in  order  to  get  away 
and  afterwards  to  enlist  with  the  Turks,  which  he  did  accord¬ 
ingly.  At  first  he  became  a  witness  of  the  horrors  of  the  war 
in  Poland,  till  an  opportunity  arrived  of  escaping  from  his  false 
service  with  his  enemies,  when  he  went  to  seek  his  mother,  hut 
found  only  her  grave.  Five  years’  search  was  given  to  discover 
his  father,  which  he  was  at  last  able  to  do  in  Paris,  where  the 
latter  had  been  living  in  destitution,  and  was  now  at  the  point  of 
death.  lie  had  then  no  one  to  care  for,  so  he  started  off  to  join 
the  Turkish  army,  and  to  spend  his  life  in  taking  revenge  on 

the  worse  than  demon  hordes, 

"Who  to  the  damned  would  bring  fresh  curse, 

And  enter  Hell  to  make  it  worse. 

Spirited  as  the  verse  is  in  this  piece,  there  is  too  much  shrieking 
about  it,  and  Mr.  Austin  would  have  done  wisely  to  let  such  a 
subject  alone. 

Mr.  Thearle’s  work  on  theoretical  naval  architecture  *  is  for 
the  use  both  of  students  who  possess  simply  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  mathematics  and  of  those  whose  studies  are  more 
advanced.  The  former  are  provided  with  the  information 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  usual  calculations  of  the 
drawing-office,  expressed  in  formulte  or  by  rules  easily  applied  ; 
while  the  latter,  by  following  out  the  investigations  by  which 
these  formulae  and  rules  have  been  obtained,  are  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  principles  of  naval  design.  A  volume  of  plates  and 
tables  accompanies  the  letterpress. 

Dr.  Beith  has  made  a  compilation  from  the  records  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Scotch  Establishment!  which  were  collected  in  1843 
by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  autograph  narratives  of  ministers 
who  left  the  Kirk,  supplemented  by  his  own  recollections  and 
other  information.  A  general  view  is  thus  given  of  an  important 
movement ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  very  dull,  lifeless  style,  and  is 
also  very  one-sided.  The  Free  Church  people  are  assumed  to  have 
been  right  all  through,  though  their  position  was  essentially 
illogical. 

Mr.  Baughan  has  composed  a  work  on  handwriting  as  an 
illustration  of  character  J,  with  illustrations  from  the  autograph 
letters  of  eminent  persons  of  every  class;  and  explains  a  theory 
of  his  own  as  to  what  he  calls  graphology.  He  holds  that 
handwriting  always  more  or  less  reflects  the  personality  of  the 
writer;  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  most  distinguished  generals,  writing  which  has  a  tendency 
to  ascend  at  the  end  of  each  line  indicates  success  and  prosperity, 
or,  at  any  rate,  ambition,  hope,  and  energy ;  while  a  sort  of  writing 
which  has  a  tendency  to  rim  down  at  the  termination  of  the  lines 
shows  ill-health,  melancholy,  and  a  troubled  and  disappointed 
life.  It  is  infinitely  easier  to  invent  such  theories  than  to  prove 
them. 

Mr.  Lawson  Tait  has  endeavoured,  in  an  Essay  on  Hospital 
Mortality  §,  to  establish  the  facts  for  a  definite  and  somewhat  ex¬ 
tended  period,  based  on  the  authority  of  recognized  hospital 
officials.  His  conclusion  is  that  large  hospitals  are  not  more  un¬ 
healthy  than  small  ones  because  of  their  size,  hut  because  they 
want  more  looking  after,  larger  bed  areas  and  cubic  spaces,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  chances  of  the  occurrence  of  septic  centres 
and  of  inattention  to  sanitary  requirements  being  increased.  He 
further  thinks  that  the  statistics  show  that  a  stringent  inquiry  is 
demanded  a$  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  deaths  in 
some  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Moeatta  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Jeios  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  ||  When  the  Jews  first  began  to  settle 
in  those  countries  they  were  well  received,  and  their  favoured  posi¬ 
tion  led  to  a  continuous  increase  of  their  numbers.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  their  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  population ;  and  this  feeling  was  worked  upon  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  resented  the  existence  of  a  large  and 
thriving  community  which  remained  utterly  without  the  pale  of 
the  Church.  Efforts  to  convert  them  were  enforced  by  measures  of 
restriction,  which  gradually,  grew  into  cruel  and  systematic  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  finally  culminated  in  an  edict  of  universal  banishment. 
Mr.  Moeatta  thinks  that,  had  the  Jews  possessed  more  tact  during 

*  Collins's  Advanced  Science  Series.  Theoretical  Naval  Architecture  :  a 
Treatise  on  the  Calculations  involved  in  Naval  Design.  By  S.  J.  P. 
Tkearle.  2  vols.  Collins,  Sons,  &  Co. 

•j-  Memoirs  of  Disruption  Times :  a  Chapter  of  Aidobiography .  By 
Alex.  Beith,  JD.D.  Blackie  &  Son. 

J  Character  Indicated  by  Handwriting.  By  R.  Baughan.  “The  Bazaar" 
Office. 

§  An  Essay  on  Hospital  Mortality.  By  Lawson  Tait,  F.R.C.S.  J.  &  A. 
Churchill. 

||  The  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  Inquisition.  By  F.  W» 
Moeatta.  Longmans  &  Co. 
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the  earlier  stages  of  their  troubles,  and  adhered  more  closely  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits  than  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
they  might  possibly  have  retarded,  if  not  averted,  the  exile 
to  which  they  were  condemned  ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  population  of  a  milliou  Jews  would  be  allowed  to 
dwell  in  peace  under  the  eye  of  the  Inquisition.  Within  four 
days  of  the  establishment  of  this  tribunal  in  Spain,  in  1478,  an 
auto-da-fk  took  place,  when  six  persons  were  burned.  In  the 
subsequent  months  fresh  sacritices  were  made  to  such  an  extent 
that,  in  the  first  year,  298  persons  perished  at  the  stake,  and  in 
the  second  no  less  than  2,000,  besides  which  17,000  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  penal  discipline,  involving  personal  disgrace  and  confis¬ 
cation  of  property;  and  in  1492  all  unbaptized  Jews  were  driven 
from  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  they  were 
•expelled  in  the  same  way  from  Portugal.  Although  this  dispersion 
was  at  the  time  a  great  affliction  to  the  Jews,  it  was  ultimately  benefi¬ 
cial  to  them  in  transferring  them  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  elsewhere,  where  their  cleverness  and  industry  were  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  departure  was  a 
great  loss  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Nowadays  Jews  are  freely 
allowed  to  settle  in  those  countries ;  but,  though  they  enjoy 
practical  toleration,  there  is  still  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  their  race, 
and  they  have  not  ventured  to  set  up  a  synagogue. 

Mr.  Everett’s  Text-Book  of  Physics  * * * §  is  intended  to  assist  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  in  physics  by  laying  a  foundation  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  theory  which  may  lead  on  to  subsequent  advances.  In 
this  way  he  believes  that  it  is  practicable,  not  indeed  to  make  the 
bulk  of  the  boys  in  the  public  schools  expert  scientific  manipula¬ 
tors,  but  at  least  to  give  them  a  sound  grounding  in  the  main  lines 
of  scientific  theory. 

Blake,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  genius,  in  spite  of  his  madness, 
though,  as  Mr.  Scott  acknowledges,  entirely  without  the  executive 
powers  of  hand  and  mind  which  we  call  talent,  comes  out  very 
prepossessingly  in  the  series  of  etchings  from  his  works  which 
have  lately  been  published  with  an  illustrative  comment.f  A 
judicious  choice  has  been  made  of  the  more  subdued  and  less  un¬ 
conventional  of  Blake’s  designs ;  and  the  impression  is  therefore 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  made  by  the  raw,  crude,  grotesque, 
and  equivocal  productions  exhibited  in  the  indiscriminate  medley 
of  a  recent  exhibition.  The  best  side  of  his  work  is  given  here, 
and  makes  a  really  attractive  volume,  which  all  can  enjoy.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are: — “There  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away”;  the  Deluge;  the  Nativity;  St. 
Matthew  and  the  Angel ;  the  birth  of  Eve  (now  first  published), 
Christ  appearing  as  the  Creator,  who  takes  the  form  of  the  woman 
out  of  Adam  by  a  waving  of  his  hand  ;  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  ; 
and  Eve  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  etching  is  of  the  best 
kind,  more  refined  and  delicate  than  the  original  work. 

The  publisher  of  the  Portrait  +  has  wisely  relieved  himself  from 
the  disability  of  postal  transmission  by  reducing  its  dimensions, 
and  giving  it  a  more  portable  and  convenient  shape,  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  artistic  effect  of  the  portraits.  The  Twelfth  Part 
gives  a  characteristic  likeness  of  M.  Gustave  Dord,  with  a  sketch 
of  his  life  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold ;  while  the  succeeding  one 
presents  a  charming  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  both  in  the  delicacy  of  its 
tints  and  its  animated  expression,  with  a  memoir  in  which  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  well-known  lines  occupy  the  chief  place,  with  a  few 
supplementary  particulars.  In  consequence  of  the  change  of  form, 
the  price  of  the  publication  is  proportionately  reduced. 

The  “  Handy  Volume  ”  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  §  which 
is  now  being  issued  certainly  answers  perfectly  to  its  title.  It  is 
to  be  a  series  of  twenty-live  small  duodecimo  volumes  in  paper 
covers,  small  and  light  enough  for  easy  carriage  in  the  pocket, 
with  clear  type,  which  shows  up  well  on  a  nearly  opaque  page.  A 
more  suitable  and  delightful  companion  on  a  journey  or  stay  in 
the  country  cannot  be  imagined.  Waverley,  The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,  Antiquary,  Itob  ltoy,  Guy  Mannering,  have  already 
appeared  in  this  series. 

One  of  the  most  handsome,  practical,  and  comprehensive  book's 
of  cookery  ||  is  that  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Co.  It  opens  with  a  preface  in  which  the  high 
moral  view  of  the  subject  is  taken — that  is  to  say,  that 
“  the  strong  point  of  good  cookery  is  not  its  gratification  of 
the  palate,  but  its  influence  on  health  ”  ;  and  that  “  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  explanation  of  many  fatal  dis¬ 
orders  is  to  be  found  in  nothing  but  badly-cooked  and  ill- 
associated  viands  ” — a  grave  warning  for  greatly  daring  diners. 
Next  follows  a  treatise,  “  written  by  a  gentleman  in  every  way 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority,”  who  certainly  adopts  a  tone 
which  suggests  the  ghost  of  Brillat-Savarin.  The  recipes  are  given 
in  the  dictionary  form,  as  the  most  convenient,  and  prescribe  the 
way  of  cooking  not  only  everyday  fare,  but  “  fare  for  extra  occa¬ 
sions  ”  (which,  we  hope,  is  always  prepared  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  great  principle  laid  down  above),  together  with  cookery  of 
•cold  and  American  meat,  of  meat  for  invalids,  beverages  of  every 

*  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Physics.  By  J.  I>.  Everett,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast."  lflaeltie  &  Sou. 

f  William  Blake:  Etchings  from  his  Works.  By  William  Bell  Scott. 
Chatto  &  Wincfus. 

J  The  Portrait.  A  Photograph  and  Memoir.  No.  12  and  13.  Provost  & 
Co. 

§  The  Handy  Volume  “  Waverley.”  Agnew  tfc  Co. 

J  Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Cookery.  With  numerous  Engravings  and 
-page  Coloured  Plates.  Cassell,  Better,  &  Galpin. 


kind,  and  the  best  methods  of  carving.  As  for  the  illustrations, 
they  represent  an  ideally  ornamental  and  poetical  fashion  of  serving 
up  everything ;  the  frontispiece,  for  instance,  represents  salmon 
and  shrimps  and  lobsters,  and  other  fish-dishes,  of  quite  a  glorified 
aspect  as  regards  colour  and  toppling  piles  ;  the  chops  and  legs  of 
mutton  are  equally  rich  in  colour  ;  while  the  “  braised  legs  of  fowl 
with  fillets  of  tongue,”  the  “  bouilli  croquets  of  chopped  meat,”  the 
ham  “  garnished  ”  like  a  lute,  and  resting  on  a  bed  of  carrot  and 
turnip  flowers,  the  “  chartreuse  of  partridges,”  the  “  macaroni 
timbale  and  rabbit,”  and  the  various  displays  of  dessert,  are  also 
impressively  artistic. 


The  Daily  News  complains  of  the  following  passage  in  our  article 
of  last  iveek  entitled  “Sensational  Journalism”: — “In  its ” 
(the  Daily  News’)  “  Thursday's  issue  there  is  a  leading  article 
“  in  which  it  makes  the  amazing  assertion  that  modern  Judges — 
“  or,  as  it  calls  them,  ‘  Furred  law-cats ' — still  uphold  the 
“  tradition  that,  an  accused  person  is  to  be  regarded  as  guilty 
“  till  his  innocence  is  proved ;  and  points  out  that  it  is  scarcely 
“ possible  for  an  advocate  to  achieve  the  prodigious  mental  effort 
‘“to  get  the  mind  out  of  its  habits'  on  becoming  a  Judge;  a 
“  remark  which  of  course  is  disparaging  to  the  Bench  gene- 
“  rally.''  Our  contemporary  s  coniplaint  is  well  founded.  The 
article  in  the  Daily  News  to  which  reference  was  made  does 
not  bear  the  construction  which  the  Saturday  Review  in¬ 
advertently  put  upon  it,  <ind  we  regret  that  the  mistake  was  made. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communir 
cations  ;  and  to  tins  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- - 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— SATURDAY  CONCERT  and 

Afternoon  Promenade — Thi9  Day.  The  Programme  will  include  :  Overture, 
"  Anacreon  ”  (Cherubini)  ;  “  Verspiel  Loreley  ”  (Max  Bruch)  ;  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Or¬ 
chestra  in  G  (Max  Bruch)  ;  Symphony  in  B  flat  (  lluy.m);  Overture,"  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage  ”  (Mendelssohn  >.  Herr  Max  Bruch  lias  kind .y  consented  to  conduct  his  own  wurks. 
Vocalists  :  Madame  Nouver^(her  first  appearance  ut  the  Crystal  Palace),  Mr.  llarton 
McGuckin.  Solo  Violin,  Senor  Sarasate  (i  irat  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  this 
eminent  Spanish  Violinist).  Conductor,  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS.  Transferable  Stalls  tor  the 
Twenty-four  Concerts,  42s.  ;  Numbered  Stall  for  a  Single  Concert,  in  Area  or  Gallery  2s.  6d.  ; 
Unnumbered  Seats  in  Area  or  Gallery,  19.  (All  exclusive  of  admission  to  the  Palace). 
Admission  to  Palace,  2s.  Gd.,  or  by  Season  Ticket. 


1  YORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

U  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRJETOKIU  A1 and  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "Christian  Alaityrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DOKE  GALLERY, 3f>  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six .  Is.  " 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of 

'D  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE.  _  Eighteenth  Session,  1877-78.  —  LADIES 
DIVISION.  The  NEXT  SESSION  OPENS  on  Monday,  October  15. 

Prolessors  and  Teachers. — Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall,  Mr.  I  rederick  Smallheld,  Mr.  W.  K.Shenton, 
Mr.  George  Harris,  M.  A.  Mandron,  M.A.,  Dr.  Heinemuun,  F.K.G.S.,  Cavalier  Professor 
Volpc.  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerlii,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  Mr.  A.  Sonnenschein,  Mr.  Henry  N.  Keud,  M.A..  Mr. 
II.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.,  Mr.  S.  M.  Master,  M.A.,  Rev.  Henry  White,  M.A.,  Herr  Ernst  Pauer, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Air.  E.  Prout,  B.A.,  Miss  M.  E.  von  Glehn,  I.  1  .  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.,  John 
Stainer.  Mus.  Doc.,  ALA..  AladameSt.  Germaine, Signor  liizzelli,  Aliss  Alary  Hooper.  Al.  Louij 
d’Egville,  Mrs.  George  Gilbert,  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers,  and  other  Lecturers  on  Special  Subjects. 
Scholarships  in  Art.  Alodern  Languages,  &c.,  and  Alusic. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  office  of  the  School,  in  the  Library, 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  of  Literary  Department. 
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T  TNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.— The  Syndicate  appointed  by 

Grace  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  Organize  and  Superintend 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  CLASSES  will,  during  the  next  Session  of  the  CRYSTAL 
PAL  VCE  SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE,  conduct  COURSES  on  the 
undermentioned  Subjects  in  the  LADIES’  DIVISION  of  the  School : — 

Facts  and  Principles  of  Chymical  Science— Thursdays,  2.30P.M.  By  II en RY  N.  Read, M. A., 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.’  - 

Political  Economy—Tuesdays,  11.30  a.m.  By  Herbert  S.  Foxwell.  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  „  ,  _  A._  .  ... 

Examinations  will  be  held  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Syndicate,  and  Certificates  will 


The  Fee  for  Twelve  Lectures  and  Classes  is  21s. ;  for  Twelve  Lectures  only,  10s.  6d.  See 
Regulations.  „  ,  _  , 

The  Courses  in  General  History  (Dr.  G.  G.  Zerkki,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.  Hist.  SO  and  English 
Literature  (Rev.  Henry  White.  M.A.).  by  the  appointed  Teachers  of  the  School,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  same  method  and  for  the  same  fees.  #  . 

Full  particulars  ou  application  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  office  of  the  School,  in  the  Library, 
Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  of  Literary  Department. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  being  now 

Vacant,  Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  UNDER¬ 
SECRETARY,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  22ud  instant,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  submitted  to  His  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  October  5, 1877.  


Durham  grammar  school.— king’s  scitolar- 

SIIIPS.— The  EXAMINATION ofCANDIDATES  for  the  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS 
will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room, on  Thursday,  t lie  loth,  and  Friday,  the  16th  November, 
1877  .  at  9  A.M..  when  Five  Scholars  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present  vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (19  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £40  (£30  in  money,  with 
exemption  from  classical  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  Four  years,  to  which  a  Fifth 
may  lie  added  by  the  Dean.  . 

Any  one  under  Fifteen  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as 
a  Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names,  with  certificates  of  their  birth,  and  statement  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  Mr.  E.  PEELE,  the  College,  Durham,  on  or  before  Thursday,  November  8. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 

Rev.  IIENRY  HOLDEN,  D.D.,  Head-Master. 


TYJISS  CHESSAR  receives,  at  her  own  house,  TUPILS  in  the 

-LT_L  following  subjects  :  Geography  (Physical  and  Political),  English  Language  and  Lite¬ 
rature,  llistoiy.  Arithmetic.  She  also  Reads  with  Pupilscprcparing  for  the  Junior.  Senior,  and 
Higher  Local  Examinations  of  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  with  Ladies  who  are  about  to 
enter  at  Girton  or  Nuneham,  or  to  pass  the  London  University  Examination— Address,  361 
Camden  Road,  N. 


\TISS  MARY  LEECH'S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

£’-L  LADIES  RE-OPENED  Monday,  October  1,  at  14  Radnor  Place.  Ilyde  Park,  W.  . 


rTHE  Misses  A.  and  R.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

A  Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  RE-OPENED  Monday,  October  1,  at  65  and  68  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  VV.  _ _ 


rPHE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  iu  South  Shrop- 

shire,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Tuition,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Nine  and  Fourteen  years — Address,  ViCAtt,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow. 


“PC  DUCATION  in  GERMANY. — Large  House,  delightfully 

^  situated.  Sound  Instruction  in  German,  French,  English,  and  Music.  Home  com¬ 
forts.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references  in  Germany  and  England — Prospectus, 
Mrs.  S.,  32  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea,  London ;  and  the  Principal,  Madame  LlKBER,  Diez- 
on-Lalm,  near  Ems. 


A  GENTLEMAN,  returning  to  India  at  the  end  of  this  year, 

desires  to  find  a  comfortable  HOME,  with  educational  advantages,  for  his  DAUGHTER, 
aged  Twelve,  and  her  younger  BROTHER  during  his  holidays.  Liberal  allowance  will  be 
made.  Highest  references  required— Address,  stating  terms  and  particulars,  Sigma,  May’s 
Advertising  Olfices,  160  Piccadilly. 


^TRAINING  COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

for  GIRLS— A  PRINCIPAL  (Lady)  is  REQUIRED  for  the  TRAINING  COLLEGE 
immediately  to  be  established  by  the  Teachers  Training  and  Registration  Society.  Fixed 
Salary,  £1100  a  year,  together  with  Capitation  Fees  ;  the  maximum  being  £500.  Candidates  are 
requested  to  send  in  testimonials  and  forms  of  application  on  or  before  October  25 — For  further 
information  and  for  forms  of  application,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  BROUGH,  112Brompton 
Road.  S.W. 

A  LADY,  highly  educated,  well  connected,  musical,  desires  the 

position  of  COMPANION  to  a  Lady  or  CHAPERON.  Wishes  to  travel.  Liberal 
Salary.  Highest  references— Address,  M.,  Beech  Lawn,  Torrington  Park,  N. 


(T  O  LANDOWNERS  and  PUBLIC  BODIES.  —  LAND 

“*■  AGENCY— A  Retired  INDIAN  OFFICER,  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  prepared  to 
undertake  the  AGENCY  ot  one  or  more  large  ESTATES,  lie  is  practically  conversant 
with  Building,  having  built  and  superintended  Public  Works  on  a  large  scale  under 
the  Indian  Government,  and  has  had  over  20  years’ experience  in  legal  and  executive  adminis¬ 
tration,  including  the  management  of  accounts  on  the  largest  scale _ Address  to  A.  Q.  Z.,  care 

of  Messrs.  Brook  i  Chapman,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


CT ANTON  HARCOURT,  OXFORDSHIRE.— To  he  LET, 

FURNISHED,  from  November  1  to  June  1,  1878,  the  FAMILY  RESIDENCE  known 
as  “  The  Lodge,”  situate  within  2]  miles  of  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  ltailwuy.  Within  reach  of 
Four  Packs  of  Ilounds,  and  well  adapted  for  a  Hunting  Box — For  particulars  apply  to 
F.  M AIR,  Esq.,  Nuneham,  Oxford. 


T* O  LITERARY  GENTLEMEN,  those  interested  in  EDUCA- 

TION,  or  a  PRINTER— To  be  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-establi-hed  MONTHLY 
EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL,  with  Advertisements  which  average  per  Month  about  £10,  in 

addition  to  u  good  list  of  Subscribers.  Not  less  than  £3U0  will  be  accepted _ Apply  to  C. 

Mitchell  &  Co.,  Agents  for  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Newspaper  Property,  12  and  13  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


TJYERES.  ■ — The  most  Southerly  Riviera  Station,  and  only 

inland  climate.  Quarter  of  Costabelle,  near  the  sea,  among  pine  woods.  Good  Hotels, 
Villas.  &c — Address,  English  Bank  and  Agency. 


JJYDROPATHY.—  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

..  Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


HOTELS. 

-BRIGHTON.—  BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  Spacious Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

 P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


rJ1IIIRLMERE  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  Landowners,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  Lake  District,  wai  held 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel.  Grasmere,  on  Friday,  September  7.  1877,  IIENRY  COWPER 
MARSHALL,  Esq.,  of  Derwent  Isle,  Keswick,  in  the  Chair,  when  the  Report  furnished 
by  Mr.  Marten,  C.E.,  upon  the  Waterworks  Scheme  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  was  fully- 
considered. 

The  Report  set  forth  the  character  of  the  proposed  works,  as  far  as  at  present  ascertainable, 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  Lake  into  a  large  Reservoir,  the  water  from  which  is  to- 
be  drawn  off  in  dry  weather,  exposing  from  300  to  400  acres  of  mud  and  water-weed,  for  sale 
by  the  Corporation,  Manchester  itself  having  already  an  ample  supply  for  every  present  and 
prospective  want. 

The  Meeting  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  district  referred  to  can  be  well  supplied  by  other 
means  and  from  other  sources,  and  was  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  is  fraught 
with  risk  to  life  and  great  injury  to  property,  and  will  involve  a  destruction  of  much  scenery 
of  great  natural  beauty,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  necessity, 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  offer  a  vigorous  Parliamentary  opposition  to  the  Bill,  and  to  appeal 
to  all  parties  feeling  any  interest  in  the  district  for  aid  in  so  doing. 

A  Committee  was  formed  of  the  gentlemen  present,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  interest  of  Landowners,  who  have  a  locus  standi  as  opponents  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  is  not  in  this  case  so  great  as  that  of  the  public  generally.  This  makes  it  mor© 
needful  to  appeal  for  both  personal  and  pecuniary  support  to  those  who,  knowing  the  value  of 
the  Lake  District  to  the  nation  at  large,  think  that  this  question  should  not  be  settled  on  the 
narrow  and  technical  grounds  to  which  Parliament  is  accustomed  to  confine  its  attention  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  private  Bills. 

All  persons  willing  to  render  assistance  by  subscription  or  otherwise,  or  desiring  informa¬ 
tion,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  R.  Somervell,  Esq.,  Hazelthwaite,  Windermere,  or 
with  any  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Messrs.  J.  J.  Speddinq,  J.  W.  Oddib,  and  J.  F. 
Crosthwaite,  of  Keswick  ;  Messrs.  R.  Crkwdson.  W.  Fletcher,  and  F.  M.  T.  Joxm, 
Hon.  Sec.,  of  Ambleside,  either  of  whom  will  gladly  furnish  full  printed  information  on  the 
subject. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  by  cheque  or  P.O.O.  to  the  credit  of  the  Thirlmere  Defence 
Fund,  to  Messrs.  Wakefield,  Crewdson,  &  Co.,  Ambleside  ;  the  Lancaster  Banking  Com¬ 
pany,  Windermere  ;  and  the  Cumberland  Union  Bank,  Keswick. 

A  Subscription  List  was  opened  at  an  adjourned  Meeting,  held  at  Keswick,  on  September  IS, 


and  the  following  amounts  were  put  down  : 

FI.  C.  Marshall,  Esq . £100 

E.  B.  W.  Balmc,  Esq .  200 

C.  E.  Watson,  Lieut. -Col .  100 

S.  H.  Le  Fleming.  Esq .  100 

Robt.  Crewdson,  Esq .  100 

R.  D.  Marshall,  Esq .  100 

Walter  Fletcher,  Esq .  50 

Herbert  Fletcher,  Esq .  50 

J.  J.  Spedding,  Esq .  100 

E.  P.  Rawnsley,  Esq . 25 

J.  Harward,  Esq .  100 


rjUI  E 


SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS, 

Manufactory  :  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S. 


These  Organs  possess  the  Purest  Quality,  combined  with  Great  Power  and 
Fulness  of  Tone. 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  ORGAN,  AND  INFINITELY 

SUPERIOR. 

Once  having  heard  them,  the  most  sceptical  pronounce  them  decidedly  best. 

The  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  are  the  Original  Inventors  and 
Makers  of  the 

AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

They  have  made  nearly  75,000  Organs. 

With  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  bring  their  Instruments  to  the  greatest  perfection;  with  two  large 
factories  fitted  up  with  the  most  ingenious  machinery  ;  with  a  corps  of  three  hundred 
skilled  workmen  ;  and  a  large  capital  to  carry  out  their  designs  completely,  the 
SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  offer  an  ORGAN,  at  once  the  cheapest 
(quality  considered),  and  incomparably  best  in  tone,  being  voiced  equal  to  the  finest 
finished  pipe. 

THEY  STAND  THOROUGHLY  WELL  IN  TUNE. 

FOR  HOME  they  are  most  desirable,  as  the  softest  tone  can  be  produced  from 
them. 

FOR  THE  CHURCH  nothing  can  be  said  too  highly  in  their  favour. 

The  same  power  and  better  quality  can  be  had  in  the  SMITH  AMERICAN 
ORGAN  for  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  most  pipe  Organs. 


Full  Descriptive  Price  Lists  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Importers, 

OPKINSON  BROTHERS  & 

6  and  6  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LEEDS. 


c  o., 


]\TOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  offer 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  W.s  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square  ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEWHALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues 
free)to  Her  Majesty, H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


Heal  &  son, 

195,  196.  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

The  Largest  House  in  London  for 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Ileal  &  Son’s  Catalogue  post  free. 


BURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

d  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. -248.  249  ,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  ou  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Tabje  d’hote  daily — Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS.- IIEATON.  BUTLER,  k  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street.  Corent 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

“  ’  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  —  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Li6t  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at390xford  Street.  W.;  1,  lA,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4.  5,  nnd  G  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories.  84  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 


A  M  P  T  U  L  I  0  O  N 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  nnd  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


FLOOR  CLOTH. 

F or  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 

Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does 

not  absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  style,  nnd  quality. 

Ladies’ Waterproof  Mantles.  I  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Ruga. 

India-Rubber  Hot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 

VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  nails,  &c. 

Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITANNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMPTULICON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


October  13,  1877.  J 


The  Saturday  Review. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  & c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
dering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’ ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 
(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2‘  3£e  *ut,,re  ra*e  °r  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  tor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see Government 
Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


£84 

ren 


T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forward**!. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 

p  H  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM,  LOVELL.  }  Secretaria. 


JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELI 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CIIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 


For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 


ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


L 


H 


ONDON  and 


FIRE  and  LIFE 


N°r 


SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chiep  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIAItS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

miERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET.  ’ 

Accumulated  Funds  (.December  31.  1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


ACCIDENTS  hy  FLOOD  and  F I  E  L  D.— 

Accidents  of  all  kinds  mav  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

HON.  A.  KINNAIRD,  MJ\,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  Cornhill,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  Secretary. 

rrilE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.— Established  in  1833. 

-*•  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
*nd  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  nnn.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
■extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army.  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 

I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £0  Ids.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs,  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£1  10s. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s. ;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d. ;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perumbulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 

piESSE  md  L  U  B I  N.— S  WEET  SCENTS. 

■*-  POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose,  Psirlium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

JJEALTIIY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
f TOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

P RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 
f THE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

*  ™  Virginians,”  says  :  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  ’THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by~  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  w  j)  &  q.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

LLS’  “BEST  BIRDS-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  n.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


W1 


XT’  IN  A  HAN’S  L  L  W  H  I  S  Iv  Y. 

-aY.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IIasball  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfleld  Street,  W. 

IIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’  Award : 

“■VERY  EINE>  EULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

V  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

rpHE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

-A.  Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


"NTATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY. 

the  French  Government. 


Property  of 


VTCHY  OELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

'  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  ot  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diubetes,  &c. 


Y 


IOHY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


VICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

'Y^ICHY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


VICHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

V)  ACTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


H 


UNYADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  wineglassfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 


V  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

^  *  DIMENTS — E. LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietorsof  theoelehrnted  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  ami  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square),  and  lftTrinity  Street.  London .  S.E. 

T-TARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Laienby." 


E 


PPS’S  COCOA. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

V  R  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food.  Water, and  A  ir,  Edited  by  Dr.  IIassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says :  “  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable 
to  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  dietetic,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our 
little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD  says:  “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions 
with  marked  effect.  So  well  are  the  odour  and  taste  ot  tire  Oil  disguised  that  children  will 
take  the  preparation  with  avidity.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES  says  :  “  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
Prices— Pints,  4s.  Cd.;  Half  pints,  2s.  4d.;  Quarter  pints.  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House,  Walbrook,  London. 

TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

U  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants.— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 

TAR.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  (this  week). —  Daily 

cures  of  Asthma,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  &c.,  are  received.  Mr.  Stead, 
Chemist,  High  Street,  Lees,  Manchester,  writes :  “  I  have  customers  who  speak  very  highly 
of  them.”  They  taste  pleasantly.  Sold  at  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d. 


BOOKS,  8cc. 
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/I  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 


TV  T  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

-^Y-L  MUDIE'S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 
This  Catalogue  contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay; 
Captain  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva;  Wallace’s  Russia;  Schuyler’s  Travels  in  Turkistun:  Across 
Africa,  by  Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography  ;  Dean  Stanle.v 's  .Jewish 
Church,  Third  Series;  Payer’s  Voyage  of  the  TegcthoJJ;  Daniel  Deronda;  Madcap  Violet ; 
and  several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large 
Selection  of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography.  Religion,  Philosophy.  Travel  and 
Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention 
of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern 
Books. 

TV/T UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  M  UDI  E’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street.  Cheapside. 

THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  anti  post  tree. 

**»  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Bucks  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

J-  of  TIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  are  required,  fr  which  6d.  each  will  be  given. viz. : 
10,  74.  75,  76,  Rl.  8ft,  91,  192,  642,  643,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  South- 
amptonStreet, Strand,  W ,C. 

y  ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC,  for  1878,  now  ready.— Year  of  War 

and  Discord— Voice  of  the  Stars— Weather  Predictions,  &c.  Zadkiel  foretold  the  War 
in  Turkey— the  Cuttle  Plague— the  Excitement  in  Paris.  &c.  Price  6d. 

London  :  J.  G.  Berger.  And  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  KALISCII. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth, 

BIBLE  STUDIES,  Part  I.  The  Prophecies  of  Balaam 

(Numbers,  XXII.  to  XXIV.)  ;  or,  The  Hebrew  and  the  Heathen.  By  M.  M. 
Kalisch,  M.A.  Ph.D.  Author  of  “  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  New  Translation.” 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


BY  AUTHORITY. 

Will  be  ready  on  October  8, 1877,  imperial  8vo.  cloth  boards,  30s. 

up  HE  REVISED  EDITION  of  the  STATUTES,  Vol.  XIII. 

-I-  20  Viet,  to  24  &  25  Viet.  a.d.  1«57  to  1861.  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  the  Statute 

Law  Committee,  and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  ller  Majesty’s  Government. 

Eyre  &  SpottiswoODE,  Her  Majesty’s  Printers.  East  Harding  Street,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  And  all  Booksellers. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


[October  13,  1877 


Contents  : — 


1.  TORPEDO  WARFARE. 

2.  THE  PHILOSOPHER  CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 

3.  SOUVENIRS  OP  COUNTESS  D’AGOULT. 

4.  ULFILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

5.  PRINCE  HARDENB  ERG’S  MEMOIRS. 

6.  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF. 

7.  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NOVELS. 

8.  LYTE’S  ETON  COLLEGE. 

9.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  LIFE. 

10.  THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 


'S  HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

will  be  published  on  Wednesday,  October  17. 

Contents  : 

1.  ODILON-BARROT. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONGOLS. 

3.  C2ESARISM,  ROMANISM,  SOCIALISM. 

4.  CARRIAGES,  ROADS,  AND  COACHES. 

5.  CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  POETS. 

6.  LOBSTER,  CRAB,  AND  OYSTER  FISHERIES. 

7.  ALFRED  AUSTIN'S  POEMS. 

8.  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

9.  ORDINATION  AND  CONFESSION. 

10.  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

John  Mukuay,  Albemarle  Street. 

Now  ready.  No.  IX.,  OCTOBER  1S77,  price  Gs. 

THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Contests  : 

].  Dean  Mansel  as  a  Christian  Philosopher. 

2.  The  Colonial  Church. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Canons  <>f  1603. 

4.  Romance  of  Modern  Scepticism. 

5.  John  Wyelif  at  Oxford. 

6.  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  its  Critics. 

7.  Through  Nature  to  Christ  ;  or  the  Ascent  of  Worship  through  Illusion  to  the  Truth. 

8.  On  the  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

9.  Confession  in  the  Church  of  England  Historically  and  Legally  Considered. 

10.  The  Place  of  Confession  in  the  Church’s  System. 

Short  Notices. 

Spottiswoodr  m  Co..  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Each  vol.  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

The  royal  song-books, 

RUBINSTEIN’S  FIFTY  SONGS. 

RUBINSTEIN’S  EIGHTEEN  VOCAL  DUETS. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SEVENTY-SIX  SONGS. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SIX  Y  SONGS. 

SCHUMANN’S  SEVENTY-FIVE  SONGS. 

THE  SONGS  OF  GERMANY  (100  Volkslieder). 

The  above  have  all  German  and  English  words. 

THE  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND  (100  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  (150  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  IRELAND  (108  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  WALES  (G2  Songs). 

The  above  form  a  complete  collection  of  National  Songs. 

SACKED  SONGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  (100  Songs). 
HUMOKOUS  SONGS  (72  new  and  old  ongs). 

CHOICE  DUETS  FOR  LADIES’  VOICES  (24  duets). 

Boosey  Si  Co.,  295  Regeut  Street,  London.  And  all  Musicsellers  and  Booksellers. 


Each  book  Is. 

BOOSEY'S  cabinet  classics, 

203.  RUBINSTEIN'S  ALBUM  (II  best  pieces).  Is. 

20C.  RUBINSTEIN'S  SIX  STUDII’S.  Is. 

207.  RUBINSTEIN’S  SIX  PRELUDES  Is. 

204.  BRAHM’S  ALBUM  (including  16  Waltzes).  Is. 

205.  RAFF'S  ALBUM  (6  best  pieces).  Is. 

80.  HELLER’S  ALBUM  (12  pieces).  Is. 

161.  HELLER’S  PETIT  ALBUM  (10  pieces).  Is. 

85.  HELLER’S  PROMENADES  D’UN  SOLITAIRE.  Is. 

140.  HELLER'S  TWI1NTY-FOUR  STUDIES.  Is. 

100.  SCHUMANN'S  KINDERSCENEN,  Ac.  Is. 

113.  SCHUMANN’S  FIRST  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

159.  SCHUMANN’S  SECOND  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

160.  SCHUMANN’S  TH.RD  ALBUM  FoR  YOUTH.  Is. 

117.  CHOPIN’S  WALTZES,  complete.  Is. 

143.  CHOPIN’S  MAZURKAS,  complete.  Is. 

171.  CHOPIN’S  NOCTURNES,  complete.  Is. 

208.  CHOPIN’S  TWENTY-FIVE  PRELUDES. 

190.  FIELD'S  TEN  NOCTURNES  (a’l  the  best).  Is. 

33—35.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  (Six Hooks). 
114.  BEETHOVEN’S  WALTZ  ALBUM  (45  Waltzes). 

Boosey  A  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Now  ready,  5s. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY’S  JOURNAL.  Part  III.,  Vol.  XL. 

^  SEPTEMBER  1877. 

Contents : 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Forty-third  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Fires  and  Fire  Insurance  considered  under  their  Historical,  Financial,  Statistical,  and 
National  Aspects.  By  C.  Walfbnl,  Esq  .  F.S.A..  F.R.H.S.,  F.S.S..  Barrister-at-Law,  &c. 
The  Populations  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

Miscellanea. 

1.  Economic  Science  and  the  British  Association. 

2.  Russian  Financial  Statistics. 

3.  English  Railways  in  1  k?6. 

4.  Notes  on  Recent  Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  Quarter,  &c. 

London:  Edward  Stanford.  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


■WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS  in  STUTTGARD.  —  See 

’  ’  THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View  ;  also  View  of  London  Street  Architecture, 
and  Illustrations  ot  a  Swedish  C  asement-Granite  in  the  Workshop— The  Roman  Wall,  with 

Section— The  Queen  Anne  Style— Thugs  in  Liverpool — Labour  and  Wealth Durham — 

St.  German's  Cathedral, &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4id. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


TIIE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION. 

TVTR.  HERBERT  SPENCER’S  WORKS. 

-LVi  FIRST  PRINCIPLES.  lGs. 

PRINCIPLI’.S  of  BIOLOGY.  2  vols.  34s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  PSYCHOLOGY.  2  vols.  3Gs. 
PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Yol.  I.  21s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

SOCIAL  STATICS.  10s. 

EDUCATION.  Gs. 

ESSAYS.  2  vols.  lGs. 

ESSAYS.  Third  Series.  7s.  6d. 

Also, 

MB.  SPENCER’S  DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.  Compiled 

and  abstracted  by  Professor  Dunoan,  Dr.  SCHErPiG,  and  Mr.  Collier.  Folio,  boards. 

1.  ENGLISH.  18s. 

2.  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  RACES.  16s. 

3.  LOWEST  RACES.  NEGRITOS,  POLYNESIANS.  18s. 

4.  AFRICAN  RACES.  16s. 

5.  ASIATIC  RACES.  18s. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  u  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

THEOLOGICAL  TRANSLATION  FUND  LIBRARY. 

Volumes  for  1877.  Fifth  Year. 

T\  EIM’S  HISTORY  of  JESUS  of  NAZARA,  considered 

n  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and  related  in  detail.  Translated  by 
Ransom.  Vo!.  III.  ;  The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of  Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and  the 
Apostolic  Mission.  10s.  Od. 


Each  Is. 

OOSEY’S  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

DR.  CALCOTT’S  GRAMMAR  OF  MUSIC. 

W.  T.  BEST’S  FIRST  ORGAN  BOOK. 

J.  W.  ELLIOT’S  NEW  HARMONIUM  TUTOR. 

HENNINGS’  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

CASES  VIOLIN  TUTOR. 

BRIN  LEY  RICHARDS’  FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  THE  PIANO. 
GE1KGE  MOUNT1S  POPULAR  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

DR.  SPARK’S  HANDY-BOOK  OF  CHORAL  SINGING. 

BALFE'S  BALLAD  TUTOR. 

VACCAJ'S  SINGING  METHOD,  without  Solfeggi. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  LADIES’  VOICES. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  MEN’S  VOICES. 

KAPPEY'S  CLARIONET  TUTOR. 

EDWARD  HOWELL’S  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

R.  S.  PR  XTTEN’S  FLUTE  TUTOR. 

STANTON  JONES’  CORNET  TUTOR. 

CASE’S  ENGLISH  CONCERTINA  TUTOR. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


nPHE  CHORALIST.  Twelve  Anthems  and  Sacred  Part  Sonc-3 

-1  by  Arthur  Sullivan  have  been  added  to  this  popular  series,  which  uow 
contains  224  Numbers,  each  Id.  Specimen  for  One  Stamp. 


Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Pp.  60,  price  2s.  Gd. 

T  ILLIE’S  FIB  ST  MUSIC-BOOK.  With  15  Illustrations. 

JL  J  “  The  most  admirable  tutor  extant  for  the  pianoforte.”— Somerset  Herald. 

“  The  clearest  in  struct  ion -book  that  has  ever  been  written.” — Illustrated  Paper. 

“  To  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  sisters  who  have  charge  of  our  future  pianists 
this  book  will  be  a  godsend.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


J  list  published.  Part  VI..  royal  4  to.  253. 

T  ANE’S  (E.  W.)  ARABIC-ENGLISH  LEXICON,  derived 

-4— "  from  the  best  and  most  copious  Eastern  sources,  comprising  a  very  large  Collection  of 
Words  and  Sigi  iti  eat  ions  omitted  in  the  K  si  moos  ;  with  Supplements  to  its  abridged  and 
defective  Explanations,  ample  Grammatical  and  Critical  Comments,  and  numerous  Examples 
in  Prose  and  Verse. 

VOL.  I..  Port  VI..  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Williams  &  Noroate.  It  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 


PAULINISM:  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive 

Christian  Theology.  By  Professor  O.  Ffleiderer,  of  Jena.  Translated  by  E.  Peters. 
2  vols.  21s, 

Subscribers’  price,  21s.  for  3  volumes  per  annum.  Prospectuses  on  application. 
Williams  &  Noroate,  li  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

■REV.  JOHN  JAMES  TAYLER.— LAST  SERIES  of 

R  CHRISTIAN  ASPECTS  of  FAITH  and  DUTY.  Discourses  by  the  late  Jons 
James  Tayler,  Principal  ot  Manchester  New  College. 

Williams  &  Norgate.  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
_ 20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

RATER  SCHLEMIH  L  by  CIIAMISSO.  The  German  Text, 

with  copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  by  M.  Forster. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  H  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
_ _ 20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  Vol.  TV.,  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  BIBLE  tor  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  Drs.  Oort  an 

Hooykaas:  with  the  assistance  of  Dr  A.  Kuentn.  Translated  from  tile  Dutch,  wi 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Authors,  by  Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  Frc 
Josiah  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (Vols.  I.  to  V.  27s.) 

Williams  &  Noroate,  li  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


J ust  published,  crown  8vo.  316  pp.  cloth,  6s. 

TAISEASES  of  WOMEN  :  Text-Book  for  Students  and  Prac- 

t'tionors  of  Medicine.  By  Lawson  Tait.  F.lt.C  S..  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham 
Hospital  for  Women  ;  Author  of  the  Hastings  Essay  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Ovaries.  &c.  &c. 
Williams  &  Noroate.  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  Loudon  ;  and 
2D  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


J  ust  published,  flvo.  cloth,  each  10s.  6d. 

Tj1  WALD’S  (Dr.  II.)  COMMENTARY  on  the  PROPIIETS 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Trans’aicd  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Theological  Translation  Fund  Library.  Prospectus  on  application. 

Williams  &  Noroate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  cloth,  post  free.  Is. 

QCEPTICISM  and  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thos.  Horlock 

^  Bastard,  Esq.  Second  and  enlarged  Edition,  Js.  ;  or  12  Copies,  post  free,  for  8s. 
Williams  &  Noroate.  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
2l)  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 

NEW  WORK  BY  Dll.  BREWER. 

2  vols.  fcp.  1.617  pp.  cloth,  12s.;  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

RRRORS  of  SPEECH  and  of  SPELLING.  By  the  Rev. 

J  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Quide  to  Science,”  &c. 

***  For  all :  English  correctly  spelt  and  pronounced. 

Londo  :  William  Tkgg  &  Co.,  Pan  eras  Lane,  Clieapside. 
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NOTICE.— 1 The  FIRST  and  SECOND  EDITIONS  (3,. '.00  COPIES)  of  Captain 
FRED.  BURNABY'S  NEW  WORK  having  been  exhausted,  a  THIRD  EDITION 
has  been  put  in  band,  and  will  be  ready  on  Monday. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR. 

By  Captain  FRED.  BURNABY, 

Author  of  “  A  Ride  to  Khiva.” 

Third  Edition,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  3  Maps,  cloth  extra,  389. 

The  PAUL 'MATA.  GAZETTE  says  :  “  Those  who  were  deliehtcd  by  Captain  Burnaby's 
adventurous  expedition  to  the  Khivan  Khanate  will  not  he  disappointed  by  lus  r.c’e  through 
Asia  Minor.  There  is  the  same  spirit  in  the  style,  and  even  greater  interest  in  the  subject.” 


THE  FERN  WORLD.  By  F.  G.  Heath. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  of  every  Species  of  British  Fern,  specially  printed  | 
from  Nature.  Full-page  Engravings,  and  a  Photograph.  Large  post  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  400  pp.  12s.  6d. 

***  A  Second  Edition  of  this  work,  within  a  month  of  its  first  publication, 
has  been  called  for  and  is  now  ready. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  Sc  RIVINGTON. 


Just  published,  Third  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  EPIC  of  HADES.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.” 

•*  Will  live  as  a  poem  of  permanent  power  and  charm.  Itwill  receive  high  appreciation  from 
nil  who  cun  enter  into  its  meaning,  for  its  graphic  and  liquid  pictures  of  external  beauty,  the 
depth  and  truth  of  its  purgatorial  ideas,  and  the  ardour,  tenderness,  and  exultation  of  its 
spiritual  life.”  — Spectator. 

•  I  have  lately  been  reading  n.  new  poem  which  lias  interested  me  very  much— a  poem  called 
‘The  Epic  of  Hades.’  Many  of  you  may  never  have  heard  of  it :  most  of  you  may  never  have 
-ceu  it.  It  is,  as  I  view  it,  another  gem  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  poetry  of  our  language.” 

Mr.  B it IG jit’s  Speech  on  Cubdtn ,  July  20,  1877. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.),  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
“THE  GATES  AJAR.” 


Crown  8vo.  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  AVIS. 

An  Original  Novel. 

By  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  ARRANGEMENT  WITO  THE  AUTHOR. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS : 

A  NEW  REFORM  BILL.  By  the  Right  lion.  R.  Lowe,  M.P. 

WALTER  BAGEIIOT.  By  Richard  H.  Hutton. 

M.  RENAN’S  NEW  VOLUME.  By  the  Author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion.” 
THE  LIQUIDATIONS  OF  1873-6.  By  Robert  Giffen. 

TI1E  SCHOOL  OF  GIORGIONE.  By  Walter  H.  Pater. 
CONVERSATIONS  WITH  M.  THIERS.  By  the  late  Nassau  W.  Senior. 
MORAL  AND  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEALTH.  By  Dr.  J.  II.  Bridges. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


THE  LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  By  A.  C.  Ewald, 

Author  of  “  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart.”  Demy  Svo. 

[ Next  week . 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  and  SEA-FISHING  TRIPS,  at 

Horne  and  on  the  Continent.  Second  Series.  By  “  Wildfowler,”  “  Snap¬ 
shot.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  DEFENCE  of  RUSSIA  and  the  CHRISTIANS  of  TURKEY; 

including  a  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Question  from  168G  to  September  1877, 
with  its  Best  Solution,  “  The  Reconstruction  of  the  Greek  I  mpire,”  with 
Strictures  on  their  Opponents.  By  Sir  T  ollemache  Sinclair,  Bart..  M.P. 
With  Illustrations  of  the  Turkish  Recreations  and  Cart  mis  from  *•  Harper’s 
Illustrated  Journal,”  of  New  York;  the  “Daly  Graphic,”  of  New  York; 
“  Kladderadatch  ”  (the  Berlin  “Punch”);  and  “Punch,  or  the  London 
Charivari,”  together  with  an  Ethnological  Map  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  and  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

Or  a  SMALLER  and  CHEAPER  EDITION,  containing  an  Illustiation  of 
the  Turkish  Recreations  and  a  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 
paper  wrapper,  2s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  By  John  Morley.  Second 

Series.  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — Robespierre— Turgot — Death  of 
Mr.  Mill— Mr.  Mill  on  Religion— On  Popuiar  Culture— Macaulay.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  John  Forster. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  the  “  C.  D.”  Edition  of 
Dickens’s  Works.”  2  vols.  royal  16mo.  7s. 

THE  QUEEN  of  BOHEMIA:  a  Novel.  By  Joseph  IIatton. 

2  vols.  “  [Next  week. 

GREY  ABBEY.  By  Old  Calabar,  Author  of  “  Jack  Blake,” 

“  Over  Turf  and  Stubble,”  Ac.  Ac.  2  vols. 

ROTHERY  SELFERT,  Q.C.  By  John  Olliye,  Author  of 

“  A  Wooing  of  Atd.”  3  vols. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  300, 

October.  Svo.  price  Gs.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

Contexts 

1.  TORPEDO  WARFAT.  H. 

2.  THE  PHILOSOPHER  CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 

3.  SOUVENIRS  OF  COUNTESS  D'AGOULT. 

4.  ULFILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

5.  PRINCE  HARDENB  ERG'S  MEMOIRS. 
f;.  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF. 

7.  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  NOVELS. 

8.  LYTE'S  ETON  COLLEGE. 

9.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  LIFE. 

10.  THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY. 

MEMORIALS  of  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS- 

WYNN.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  Gd. 


The  LIFE  of  MOZART.  Translated  from  the 

German  Work  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  by  Lady  Wallace.  With  Portraits  of 
Mozart  and  his  Sister.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  price  21s. 


The  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

CHARLES  I.  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  in  favour 
of  Sliip-Money,  1628-1037.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist.  King’s 
Coll.  London.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 


HISTORY  of  ROME.  English  Edition,  revised 

and  translated  by  the  Author,  Wilhelm  Ihne.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  price  15s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Three  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  price  18s. 


TYROL  and  the  TYROLESE.  By  ¥.  A. 

Baillie  Grohman.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition ;  with  22  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


The  AERIAL  WORLD;  a  Popular  Account 

of  the  Phenomena  and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  Dr.  G.  IIartwig.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition ;  with  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  the 

Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Gs. 


Lord  BEACONSFIELD’S  NOVELS  in  the 

Modern  Novelist's  Library  :  Lothair,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Tancred,  2s.  each, 
boards ;  or  2s.  Gd.  each,  cloth. 


The  JEWISH  MESSI  AH.  By  J.  Drummond, 

B.A.  Professor  of  Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  London  Series  of  English.  Classics. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  REGAINED. 

Annotated  by  Charles  S.  Jerram,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Maps,  2s.  Gd. 


BEN  JON  SON’S  EVERY  MAN  in  his 

HUMOUR.  Annotated  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 


On  HORSE-BREAKING,  founded  on  Experi- 

ence  obtained  in  England,  Australia  and  America.  By  R.  Mo  reton, 
M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 


HORSES  and  RIDING.  By  George  Nevile, 

M.A.  With  31  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henry 

Dunning  Macleod,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  CRITICAL  LEXICON  and  CONCORD¬ 
ANCE  to  the  ENGLISH  and  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  W.  Bullinger.  Medium  8vo.  price  30s. 


The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY. 

By  John  Eric  Eiiichsen,  F.R.C.S.  Ac.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Seventh  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  802  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 


The  London  Science  Class  Books,  Elementary  Series. 

ASTRONOM  Y.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  With  41  Diagrams.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  Is.  Gd. 


THE  1 1 M OD YN AMICS.  By  R, Wobmkll,  M. A. 

D.Sc.  Head  Muster  City  of  London  M.C.  Schools.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  41  Dia¬ 
grams,  price  Is.  Gd. 
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HEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORB. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vole. 

EREMA ; 

Or,  My  Father’s  Sin. 

By  It.  D.  BLACKMOBE, 

Author  of  “Lorna  Doone,”  “Alice  Lorraine,”  &c.  &c. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING-. 

Will  be  published  ou  Monday,  October  15,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE 

AGAMEMNON  OF  yESCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

LONDON:  SMITn,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

This  day  is  published,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  Gd. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS: 

Recollections  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard. 

Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 

Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Ac. 

“  The  ‘man  of  former  times*  whose  biography  is  now  introduced  to  our  notice 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have  read  the  correspondence  of  Count  Joseph  de 
Maistre.  A  Savoyard  by  birth,  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy,  the  Revolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General 
Bonaparte.  The  opening  chapters  of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the 
time  when  it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our 
hero  to  Mme.  Geoff rin’s  salon,  where  Marmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot, 
Cochin,  and  many  others,  discourse  literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  Sent  off  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education  by  mixing  with  all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day,  young  Costa  writes  home  brilliant  descriptions  of  the  sights  he 
has  seen  and  the  company  to  which  he  has  been  introduced.  Marmontel  is  in  dis¬ 
tress  because  his  lirlisarius  is  condemned  by  the  Government  censors ;  Voltaire 
abuses  Freron  ;  Mme.  Geoffrin  reads  to  her  guests  the  letters  she  receives  from  her 
friend  Stanislaus- Augustus  Poniatowski,  King  of  Poland  ;  Greuze  makes  himself 
disagreeable  by  his  suspicious  manners  and  his  avarice.  The  variety  of  scenes 
described  in  these  pleasant  memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  together 
on  the  canvas,  and  the  account  of  the  noble  but  fruitless  struggle  of  Savoy  agaiust 
the  French  repubbc,  give  to  the  whole  work  a  dramatic  interest  which  derives 
additional  charm  from  the  character  of  the  Marquis  himself— a  character  in  which 
high  principle,  genuine  wit,  and  patriotism  are  happily  blended  together.” 

From  a  Notice  of  the  original  Work  in  the  “  Saturday  Review.'* 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


OUR  TRIP  TO  BLUNDERLAND; 

Or,  Grand  Excursion  to  Blundertown  and  Back. 

By  JEAN  JAMBON. 

With  60  Illustrations  designed  by  Charles  Doyle,  aud  engraved  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Those  who  desire  early  impressions  cf  the  fine  Wood  Engravings  should  apply 
through  their  Bo  ikseller  without  delay. 

This  day  is  published,  Vol.  I.  of 

THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 

CONTAINING  THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF 

A  MODERN  MINISTER. 

Large  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  8s. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

DITA. 

By  Lady  MARGARET  MAJENDIE, 

Author  of  “  Gianetto.” 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  the  late  Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  “  Tara,”  & c. 

Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER  ;  with  a  Preface  by  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.,  D.C.L. 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MISS  BRAMSTON. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  price  10s.  6d. 


Or,  Spells  and  Counter  Spells. 

By  Miss  BRAMSTON,  Author  of  “  The  Panelled  House,”  “  Country  Maidens,”  &c. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Tiiynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

“  These  stories  are  pleasantly  written  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  conception  and 
delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident  and  fresh,  lively  dialogue.”— Morning  Rust. 

GLORY.  By  M  rs.  G.  Linnjeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

”  This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its  strength  and 
vigour.  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement.”— Morning  Rost. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  Miss  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  w'ith  sound  rules  of  art.”— Times. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth,*’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.” — Morning  Post. 

WINSTOWL.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  3  vols. 

“  This  story  is  written  with  grace  and  care.” — Times. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OP  THE  MODERN  ATLAS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

Now  ready,  imperial  4to.  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  the  1877  Edition  of 

THE  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  EARTH; 

Comprising  64  Maps  printed  in  Colours  ;  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Latitudes 
aud  Longitudes  of  70,000  Places. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

JOYCE.  By  Paulina  Biddulbil  1  vol. 

price  10s.  6d. 


GRIFFITH  &  FARR  AN,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD. 
PIIILLIPSON  &  GOLDEIt,  CHESTER. 


MR.  EDWARDS’S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 
Royal  8vo.  amply  Illustrated. 

QUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  Trice  12s. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING.  Price  5s. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE-PLACES,  STOVES,  and 

VENTILATION.  Price  6d.  ’ 

London  :  LOSGMAXS,  GltEEN,  &  CO. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

■*"  Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  II.  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  po6t  free.  Is.  8d. 

p>  EVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “ Detector, ”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

’Pe*ecto,r  ’  ha®  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  *  Reve¬ 


lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.  — Public  Opinion.  * 

BailliRre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


•  Opii 
London  : 


On  the  18th  instant,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  pp.  722. 
with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WHITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME. 

“  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us.”_ Thomas  Caklylk. 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

Super-royal  4to.  in  a  rich  and  elegant  full  gilt  cloth  cover,  price  42s. 

MASTERPIECES  OF 
ANTIQUE  ART. 

From  the  Celebrated  Collections  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre, 
and  the  British  Museum. 

By  STEPHEN  THOMPSON, 

Author  of  ”  Italian  Sepulchral  Monuments,"  “  Old  English  Homes,”  &e. 

Consisting  of  Twenty-five  of  the  most  renowned  Examples  of  Antique  Sculpture, 
reproduced  in  Permanent  Photography,  selected  by  the  Author,  who 
has  written  a  Description  of  each  from  both  the  Artistic 
and  Historical  Point  of  View. 


GRIFFITH  &  F ARRAN, 


WEST  CORNER  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  Professor  MAX  DUNCKER  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  First  Volume  containing 

Book  I.  JEGYPT.  Book  II.  THE  SEMITIC  NATIONS. 

LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose, 

English  Chaplain  of  Jeres  and  Cadiz,  Author  of  “  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo. 

TENT  WORK  in  PALESTINE.  By  Lieut.  Conder,  R  E.  2  vols. 

8 vo.  with  Illustrations. 

THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IN.  By  T  iiomas  Adolphus  Trollope. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Dutch  Towns  and  Customs.  By 

CHARLES  W.  WOOD.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  56  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL  (Mademoiselle  de  Launay). 

From  the  Original  by  SELINA  BATHURST.  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 

LIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By  One  who  Endured  it. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE.  Collected  from  every 

available  Source  by  FREDERICK  CIIOWEST,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

THE  LIFE  of  THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK.  By  Richard 

H.  DALTON  BARHAM.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s.  Forming  a  New  Volume  of  the  “  Burlington  Library.” 

Messrs.  BENTLEY  will  also  publish,  early  in  the  Season,  New  Works  of  Fiction  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  by  the  Authoress  of  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye,”  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  by  Miss  Florence 
Montgomery,  by  Miss  Maria  M.  Grant,  by  Miss  Anna  H.  Drury,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore,  by  Mr.  Robert  Black,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  NOW  READY. 


A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit 
Her?”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,"  &c.  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


THE  IiON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  The  novel  is  to  be  recommended  as  doubly  worth  reading,  for  its  pictures  of  Irish  manners 
are  as  entertaining  as  the  story  itself”— Saturday  Review . 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  “  Success  :  and  now  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  4  Under  a  Charm  ’  is  the  best  German  novel  we  have  read  for  some  years,  and  one  of  the 
best  translations  from  the  German  we  have  ever  read.”— Academy. 


AN  EVERYDAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer.  By  Albert  D.  V and  am.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON!  By  the  Author  of  “Jennie  of  the 

Prince’s,”  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  is  ready  to-day. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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SOCIETY  for  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  ARCH  EOLOGY  of  ROME.  By  John 

Henry  Parker,  C.B. 


NE  V  PUBLICATIONS. 

Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. 

BUDDHISM:  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 

Gautama,  the  Buddha.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  With  Map, 
price  2s.  6d. 

HINDUISM.  By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  With 

Map,  2a.  6d. 


THE  TOMBS  in  and  near  ROME.  With  the  Columbaria 

and  the  Painted  Tombs  on  the  Via  Latina.  With  24  Plates  in  Photo- 
Engraving.  Mythology  in  Funereal  Sculpture,  and  Early  Christian  Sculp¬ 
ture.  These  Two  Parts  in  One  Volume.  Medium  8vo.  with  16  Plates, 
cloth,  15s.  [ Now  ready. 

THE  CATACOMBS,  or  Ancient  Cemeteries  of  Rome. 

Medium  8vo.  with  24  Plates  and  Plans,  cloth,  15s.  I  Now  ready. 


ISLAM  and  its  FOUNDER.  By  .T.  W.  II.  Sioisart,  B.A., 

Principal,  La  Martinifcre  College,  Lucknow.  With  Map.  2s.  6d. 


The  Heathen  World  and  St.  Paul. 

ST.  PAUL  in  GREECE.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Davies,  M.A., 

Charterhouse,  Godulming.  With  Map,  2s. 

ST.  PAUL  in  DAMASCUS  and  ARABIA.  By  the  Rev. 

George  Rawlinson.  M.A..  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
lli'tory,  Oxford.  With  Map,  2s. 

ST.  PAUL  at  ROME.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  With  Map.  2s. 

ST.  PAUL  in  ASIA  MINOR,  and  at  the  SYRIAN  ANTIOCH. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Vicar  of  Bickley,  Keut. 
With  Map,  2s. 


Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments. 
BABYLONIA,  The  HISTORY  of.  Bv  the  late  George  Smith, 

Esq.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  II.  Sayce,  Assistant  Professor  ul  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford.  2s. 

GREEK  CITIES  and  ISLANDS  of  ASIA  MINOR.  By 

W-.  S.  VV.  VAUX,  Al.A.,  F.It.S.  2s. 


Manuals  of  Elementary  Science. 

THE  SPECTROSCOPE  and  its  WORK.  By  Richard  A. 

PROCTOR.  Author  of  “Saturn  and  its  System."  “  The  Sun,”  “The  Moon,”  &c.  With 
Coloured  Diagram  of  the  Spectra  and  many  Illustrations,  Is. 


FIFTH  CONTINENT  (The),  with  the  adjacent  ISLANDS: 

being  an  Account  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea,  with  Statistical  Information 
to  the  latest  date.  By  Charles  11.  Eden.  With  Map,  5s. 

IIOR/E  PAULIN.E.  By  William  Paley,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 

of  Carlisle.  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Appendix,  and  Preface  by  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D., 
Dean  ol  Chester.  3s. 

THE  ARGUMENT  from  PROPHECY.  By  the  Rev.  Brownlow 

Maitland,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Scepticism  and  Faith,”  &c.  Is.  6d. 

DRIFTED  AWAY:  a  Tale  of  Adventure.  With  3  Full-page 

Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  2s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  3s. 


TALES  ILLUSTRATING  CHURCH  HIS- 

TORY.  Containing  :  The  Orphan  of  Evesham  ;  or,  the  Jews  and  the  Mendi¬ 
cant  Orders — Mark’s  Wedding  ;  or,  Lollardy — The  White  Rose  of  Lvnden  ; 
or,  the  Monks  and  the  Bible — The  Prior’s  Ward  ;  or,  the  Broken  Unity  of  the 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
cloth,  5s.  [Ready. 

THE  SCHOOL  EDITION  ’of  the  ANNALS 

of  ENGLAND.  Revised  according  to  the  Library  Edition.  Five  Parts  as 
follows  ;  each  Part,  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Parti.  B.c.  56— a. d.  1154.  From  the  Roman  Subjugation  to  the  Close  of 
the  Norman  Era.  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  Normans. 

Part  II.  a.d.  1154 — 1485.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  Death 
of  Richard  III.  (The  Plantagenets). 

Part  ITT.  a.d.  1485—1603.  From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death 

of  Elizabeth. 

Part  IV.  a  d.  1603—1660.  From  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Close  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Part  V.  a.d.  1660 — 1714.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Death  of  Queen 
Anne. 

E.ich  Part  is  complete  in  itself,  with  separate  Introduction,  Tables, 
Indices,  &c. 

THE  PLACE  of  ICELAND  in  the  HISTORY 

of  EUROPEAN  INSTITUTIONS;  being  the  Lothian  .Prize  Essay,  1877. 
By  C.  A.  Vansittart  Conybbare,  B.A.,  late  Junior  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  and  Assistant- Master  at  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  [Just  ready. 

SERMONS  Preached  on  Various  Occasions. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Samuel,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Prelate  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter;  with  Preface  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely.  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


OUR  VALLEY.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Children  of  Seeligs- 

berg,”  &c.  With  3  Full-page  Illustrations  ou  toned  paper,  2s.  fid.;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

OWEN  HARTLEY ;  nr,  Ups  and  Downs.  A  Tale  of  the  Land 

and  Sea.  By  WILLIAM  II.  G.  KINGSTON,  Esq.  With  0  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned 
paper,  2s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

THE  SHEPHERD  of  ARDMUIR.  With  3  Full-page  Illus- 

trations  on  toned  paper,  2s.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

THE  SNOWBALL  SOCIETY:  a  Story  for  Children.'  By 

M.  Bramston.  With  3  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  2s.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

THE  GIRLS  of  BREDON ;  and  MANOR  HOUSE  STORIES. 

By  Mrs.  Stanley  Lbathes.  With  3  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  2s.  ;  gilt 
edges,  2s.  6d. 

TWO  VOYAGES,  and  WHAT  CAME  of  THEM.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Motherless  Maggie.”  &c.  With  3  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  2s.; 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

THE  SNOW  FORT  and  the  FROZEN  LAKE  ;  or,  Christmas 

Holidays  at  Pond  House.  By  EADGYTH.  With  3  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned 
paper,  2s.  Gd.;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN  :  an  Eventful  Chapter  in  Spanish 

History.  By  ULICK  R.  Bckke,  M.A.  With  2  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper, 
price  2s.;  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

SEPPI.  Adapted  from  the  German  of  Franz  Hoffmann.  By 

M.  Montgomerie  Campbell.  With  3  Page  Illustrations,  Is.  Gd.;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

STORIES  from  ITALIAN  HISTORY.  By  B.  Montgomerie 

Ranking.  With  2  Full-page  Illustrations  on  toned  paper,  Is.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

AN  EVENTFUL  NIGHT,  and  WHAT  CAME  of  IT. 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  Ernst  Andolt.  With  3  Page  Illustrations,  Is.  ;  gilt 
edges.  Is.  Gd. 

WALTER  CAMPBELL  ;  or,  the  Chorister's  Reward.  By  the 

£  Author  of  “  Ellen  Mansel,"  &c.  With  3  Page  Illustrations.  Is.;  gilt  edges.  Is.  3d.* 

NEW  SERIES  of  TWELVE  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS.  Royal 

16mo.  large  type  (English),  128  pp.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

Specific  Subjects.  New  Educational  Code. 
ALGEBRA.  By  W.  II.  II.  Hudson,  M.A.,  Mathematical 

Lecturer,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  4d. 

EUCLID.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by  W.  II.  II.  Hudson,  M.A. 

Price  4d. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  By  W.  Garnett,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  4d. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  T.  G.  Bonnet,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

Lecturer  in  Natural  Science,  Cambridge.  4d. 


LONDON  :  77  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  IV. C. ; 
4  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. ;  AND  48  PICCADILLY,  IV. 


THE  HISTORY  of  CONFIRMATION.  By 

William  Jackson,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford;  Vicar  of  Ileathfield, 
Sussex.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  [Ready. 

THE  AWAKING  SOUL,  as  Sketched  in  the 

130th  Psalm.  Addresses  delivered  at  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton  Square,  on  the  Tues¬ 
days  in  Lent,  1877.  By  E.  R.  Wilberforce,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Seaforth,  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  and  Sub- Almoner  to  the  Queen.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  of  the  LIBRARY  of  the 

FATHERS.— CHRYSOSTOM’S  HOMILIES  on  ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to 
the  HEBREWS.  Demy  8vo.  cloth.  [Just  ready. 

A  SERIES  of  WALL  PICTURES,  Illus¬ 
trating  the  New  Testament.  The  Set  of  Sixteen  Pictures,  size  22  inches  by 
19  inches,  12s. 


OXFORD  AND  LONDON:  JAMES  PARKER  &  CO. 


43  Fleet  Street. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  PRINTERS’  PUBLICATIONS. 

REVISED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  The 

AUTHORISED  VERSION,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and 
carefully  revised  ;  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Sections;  with  Supplementary 
Notes  References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Chronological  Tables 
and  Maps.  8vo.  leather,  10s.  6d.  ;  turkey  morocco,  15s. 

Also,  price  5s. 

REVISED  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Separate  from  the  Old  Testament. 

“  Where  change  has  been  manifestly  needed,  it  has  been  applied  for  the  most  part  in  our 
judgment,  with  adequate  skill  and  discretion.” — Saturday  Review,  September  t5.  ’ 

VARIOUS  READING  and  RENDERING 

BIBLE.  (AUTHORISED  VERSION,  with  Foot  Notes.)  Cloth  15s.  • 
leather,  IS*. ;  morocco,  25s.  ’  ’’ 

N.B.— This  work  enables  persons  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  any  changes  that  have  been 
propo  ed,  or  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  in  the  Text  or  in  its  Translation,  by 
giving  the  Authorities  for  any  change. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

105th  Thousand.  From  5s.  Gd  to  18s.  Five  sizes;  Complete  Concordance, 
Index,  Tables,  Maps,  &c. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  III  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER. 


MEMOIRS  of  LORD  MELBOURNE.  By 

\V.  T.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.  2  vols.  8vo. 

|  [  ISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

By  John  Richard  Green.  4  vols.  Svo.  with  Coloured  Maps. 

Vol.  I.— EARLY  ENGLAND  — Foreign  Kings— The  Charter— The  Parlia¬ 
ment.  [Shortly. 

Yol.  II.— THE  MONARCHY — The  Re  formation — Puritan  England.  [Shortly. 
Yol.III.-THE  REVOLUTION,  1G60-178.1.  [In  the  press. 

Yol.  IV.— MODERN  ENGLAND,  1782-1870.  [In  the  press. 

M  DE  LAVELEYE’S  “  FORMS  of  PRO- 

A-l.  *  PERTY.”  Translated  by  G.  R.  Marriott.  Svo. 

THE  LIFE  of  MILTON.  Yds.  IV.  and  V. 

Narrated  in  connection  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary 
History  of  his  Time.  By  Professor  David  Masson,  M.A.  Svo. 

^OME  ASPECTS  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

IDEAL  :  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  Svo. 

QT.  PAUL’S  EPISTLES  to  the  T  HESS  A- 

LONIANS:  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Young,  M.A.  Svo. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  Professor  Huxley, 

F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates. 

TMIINA  :  a  History  of  the  Laws,  Manners, 

and  Customs  of  the  People.  By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Gray.  2  vols. 
demy  Svo.  with  150  Full-page  Illustrations,  being  Facsimiles  of  Drawings 
by  a  Chinese  Artist. 

THE  VO Y AGE  of  the  CHALLENGER . 

THE  ATLANTIC.  A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the 
Exploring  Vovage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  dui  mg  the  Year  1873  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Year  1S76.  By  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  many  Coloured  Maps, 
Temperature-Charts,  and  Illustrations.  Published  by  Authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  2  vols.  medium  8vo. 

T  ECTURES  of  a  CERTAIN  PROFESSOR, 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Farrell.  Crown  8 vo. 

HP IIE  WISE  MEN  of  GREECE;  in  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.  By  Professor  J.  Stuart  Blackte.  Crown  8vo. 

(A UR  COMMON-LAND;  and  other  Papers. 

By  Octavia  Hill,  Author  of  “  Homes  of  the  London  Poor.”  Extra  fcp. 
8vo. 


YEW  VOLUME  by  the  ltEY.  ALEX. 

MACLAREN,  of  Manchester:  WEEK  EVENING  ADDRESSES.  Fcp.  8vo. 

STARGAZING,  PAST  and  PRESENT  : 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  G.  M.  Seabruoke,  F.R.A.S.  Medium 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  FORCES  of  NATURE.  By  Amedee 

"*•'  Guillemin.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Lockyer,  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
medium  Svo.  with  Coloured  Plates  and  455  Woodcuts. 

IE  APPLICATION  of  ELECTRICITY 

»  RAILWAY  WORKING.  By  W.  E.  Langdon,  Engineering  Super- 
r.tendent  of  Post  Office  Telegraphs.  Extra  fcp.  8vu.  with  numerous 
Illustrations. 


A  NCIENT  SOCIETY ;  or,  Researches  in  the 

Lines  of  Human  Progress  from  Savagery  through  Barbarism  into  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  By  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  8vo. 

A  RT- AT-HOME  SERIES.  New  Volumes, 

with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM.  By  Mrs.  Orrinsmith. 

THE  DINING-ROOM.  By  Mrs.  Loftie. 

THE  BED-ROOM  AND  BOUDOIR.  By  Lady  Barker. 

TALKS  ABOUT  ART.  By  William  Hunt. 

Crown  8vo. 

(GARDENING  ;  the  Market  and  Kitchen 

Garden.  By  Contributors  to  “  The  Garden.”  Crown  Svo. 


ENSINGTON  SCIENCE  LECTURES. 

By  Professors  Roscoe,  Stokes,  Piciott.  Kennedy,  Geikie,  Forbes,  Bur- 
don  Sanderson,  and  others.  Crown  Svo. 

piIODS  of  ETHICS.  By 

M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Svo. 

POETS  and  NOVELISTS.  By 

s,  Junior.  Crown  Svo. 

j  and  STUD  IKS  in  GREECE. 

■Taffy,  M.A.  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Illus- 

TLE  of  ST.  PAUL  to  the  PHI- 

V  Revised  Text,  with  Introductions,  Notes.  &o.  By  J.  B. 
•  D.,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  Svo, 

LNSTER  SERMONS.  By  Charles 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo. 

.S  of  JOU  ERT.  Selected  and 

?d,  with  the  Original  French  appended,  by  Henry  Attwell. 
Ivo. 


THE  PSALMS  LITERALLY  RENDERED 

in  VERSE.  By  the  Marquis  of  T  hunk.  Second  Edit iou,  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected,  crown  Svo.  with  3  Illustrati  ns. 

T  INEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  and  MODEL 

DRAWING.  A  School  ami  Art  Clas-  Manual,  with  Questions  and  Exercises 
for  Examination,  with  Examples  of  Exami  at  ion  Papers.  Illustrations  to 
each  Exercise. 

THE  LIFE  and  rPIMES  of  ST.  BERNARD. 

By  J.  Cotter  Morison,  .  A.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo. 


n-REEN  PASTURES  and  PICCADILLYU 

By  William  Black,  Author  of  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  &c.  3  vols. 

crown  Svo. 

VOUNG  MUSGRAYE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

MIRAGE  :  a  Novel.  By  George  Fleming, 

Author  of  “  A  Nile  Novel.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

THE  MAGIC  VALLEY;  or,  Patient  Antoine. 

By  Eliza  Keary.  With  Illustrations  by  “  E.  Y.  B.”  Globe  Svo. 

THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK.  By  Ennis  Graham, 

Author  of  “  Carrots,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Globe  Svo. 

RUTH  and  her  FRIENDS.  New  Edition, 

with  Illustrations,  globe  8vo. 

QTUDIES  in  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

I. — The  Skull  of  the  Crocodile.  A  Manual  for  Students.  By  L.  C.  Miall, 
Fiofessor  of  Biology  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  Curator  of  the  Leeds 
Museum. 

(AN  the  USES  of  WINES  in  HEALTH  and 

DISEASE.  By  Francis  E.  AnstiE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Physician  to 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  Editor  of  the  “  Practitioner.”  Crown  Svo. 

TERENCE. —  “  Hauton  Timoroumenos.” 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Eton  College.  Fcp.  8vo. 

XT  AT  URAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  BEGIN- 

NERS.  By  I.  Todiiunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Part  II.— Sound,  Light,  and 
Heat.  18mo. 


H  ARRIET  MAR 

CAL  SKETCHES,  1852-18! 


T NEAP'S  BIOGRAPHI- 

Fifth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Gs. 


piIIMKR  of  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By 

Professor  R.  C.  Jebb.  ISmo. 


MAe  TLLAN  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 
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IMMEDIATELY  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COMPLETE 

WORKS,  in  5  Monthly  Volumes  : 

Vol.  I.  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE.  Crown 
”8yo.  cloth,  6s. 

Vol.  II.  Containing  EDWIN  THE  FAIR  and 
ISAAC  COMNENUS,  will  be  published  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

TIIE  FIGHT  of  FAITH :  a  New  Volume 

of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


TnE  LIFE  and  WORDS  of  CHRIST. 

By  Cunningham  Geikie.  2  vols.  4to.  with  Map, 
bevelled  boards,  cloth,  30s. 

“  In  addition  to  the  pleasant  narrative,  the  margins  are 
filled  with  references  to  books  of  German  and  English  origin, 
which  show  that  the  author  has  been  a  diligent  student  in 
preparing  himself  for  the  work.” — Athenceum. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

PRAYERS,  with  a  DISCOURSE  on 

PRAYER.  By  George  Dawson,  M.A.  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

■**  Singularly  beautiful,  with  the  highest  devotional  bcanty  ; 
in  expression  they  are  tender,  delicate,  and  inspired  by  u 
■devout  heart  and  imagination.”— British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  of  the  HOLY 

SEE;  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Papal 
Allocution  and  a  Translation.  By  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Manning.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SERVETUS  and  CALVIN:  a  Study  of 

an  Important  Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the 
Reformation.  By  R.  Willis,  M.D.  8 vo.  cloth,  16s. 

*‘  A  careful  and  accurate  account  of  the  life  of  Servetus. 
written  in  a  way  which  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  containing 
all  the  facts  which  the  public  will  care  to  know.”— Athenaeum. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  WARFARE  of  SCIENCE.  By 

Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Cornell  University.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

“  Clearly  and  concisely  written ." —Literary  World. 

“A  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  opposition 
which  science  has  received  from  ecclesiastical  authorities.” 

Edinburgh  Courunt. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

HISTORY  of  the  CONFLICT  between 

RELIGION  and  SCIENCE.  By  J.  W.  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

“  It  is  long  6ince  a  book  with  such  an  important  bearing  on 
society,  and  so  thoroughly  scientific,  and  therefore  impartial, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  public  as  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Draper’s  *  Couliict  between  Religion  and  Science.’  ” 
Ropular  Science  Review. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  and  GROWTH  of 

LANGUAGE.  By  Professor  William  Dwight 
Whitney.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Copyright 
Edition. 

***  Vol.  XVI.  of  “  The  International  Scientific 
Series.*’ 

“lie  undoubtedly  combines  with  a  great  interest  in  his 
subject  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  established  re¬ 
sults  of  the  science  of  language,  and  this,  with  considerable 
skill  and  clearness  of  expression,  has  enabled  him  to  produce 
a -very  useful  ami  readable  book,  which  cannot  but  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  lo  the  student.” —  Guardian. 

ESSENTIALS  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

for  the  U-e  of  Schools.  By  Professor  William 
Dwight  Whitney.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


PESSIMISM  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism. 

By  James  Sully,  Author  of  “  Sensation  and 
Intuition.”  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

A  clear  and  appreciative  summary  of  the  Pessimist’s  creed, 
and  contributes  a  mass  of  suggestive  criticism  on  it.” 

Academy. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  AESTHETICS.  By 

Grant  Allen.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

‘‘A  valuable  attempt  to  add  to  the  physiological  foundation 
■of  art.” — Examiner . 


EVERY  DAY  MEALS  ;  being:  Economic 

and  Wholesome  Recipes  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon, 
and  Supper.  By  Miss  Mart  Hooper.  Crown  Svo. 
doth,  5s. 


TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of 

BRUCE,  in  Algeria  and  Tunis.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
It.  L.  Playfair.  With  numerous  Facsimile  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  in  Photo¬ 
gravure,  now  first  published.  Royal  4 to.  cloth, 
bevelled  boards.  [ Immediately . 


UNDER  the  BALKANS:  Notes  of  a 

Visit  to  the  District  of  Philippopolis  in  1876.  By 
R.  Jasper  More.  Crown  Svo.  with  Map  of  the 
Country  adjacent  t>  Philippopolis,  aDd  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Photographs,  cloth,  6s. 


WALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  the  Misses 

Horner.  2  vols. 

Vol.  I.  Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.  Cloth, 
price  10s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Public  Galleries  and  Museums.  Cloth, 
price  5s. 


NINTH  EDITION. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY:  LETTERS  and 

MEMORIES  of  his  LIFE.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
2  vols.  demy  Svo.  with  2  Steel  engraved  Portraits, 
Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his 
Handwriting,  cloth,  36s. 


GREENLAND;  its  PEOPLE  and  its 

PRODUCTS.  By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Henry  Rink, 
President  of  the  Greenland  Board  of  Trade.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  Crown  Svo.  with  16 
Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Eskimo,  and  Map, 
cloth,  10s.  6d. 


TENNYSON’S  HAROLD.  Fcp.  8vo. 

cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 

***  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  Complete  Works. 


TENNYSON'S  HAROLD.  32mo.  cloth 

limp,  3s. ;  cloth  extra,  4s.  [Just  ready. 

***  Vol.  XIII.  of  the  Miniature  Edition  of 
Tennyson’s  Complete  Works. 


NEW  MILITARY  BOOKS. 

TACTICAL  EXAMPLES:  the  Battalion. 

By  Major  Hugo  Helvig.  Translated  by  Col.  Sir 
Lumley  Graham.  Demy  8vo.  with  nearly  300 
Figures,  cloth,  I5s. 

Also,  immediately, 

THE  DUTIES  of  the  GENERAL  STAFF. 

Vol.  I.  By  Von  Sciiellendorf.  Translated  by 
Lieut.  Haiie. 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION  OF 

BLUE  ROSES  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska’s 

Marriage,  by  the  Author  of  “  Vera,”  is  now  ready, 
2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  tops,  i2s. 


A  NEW  STORY. 

A  CONSTANT  HEART.  By  the  lion. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Chapman.  2  vols.  cloth,  gilt  tops, 
price  12s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

A  PAIR  of  BLUE  EYES.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.”  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
MALCOLM.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  of  Author  engraved  on 
Steel,  cloth,  6s. 


A  NEW  NOVEL. 

MARGARET  CIIETWYND.  By 

Susan  Morley,  Author  of  “  Throstleth waite,” 
&c. 


SALVATOR  MUNDI ;  or,  Is  Christ  the 

Saviour  of  all  Men  ?  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox. 
Price  5s. 


ALL  SAINTS’  DAY,  and  other  SER¬ 
MONS.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

TIIE  TRUE  STORY  of  the  VATICAN 

COUNCIL.  By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the 

FENIAN  CONSPIRACY:  its  Origin,  Objects,  and 
Ramifications.  By  John  Rutherford.  2  vols. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED. 

ENGLISH  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Professor 

Th.  Ribot. 

PYRAMID  FACTS  and  FANCIES.  By 

James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  ‘-The 
Tasmanian  Lily.” 

SECOND  EDITION. 

TIIE  LARGE  and  SMALL  GAME  of 

BENGAL  and  the  NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES 
ot  INDIA.  By  Captain  J.  H.  Baldwin.  F.Z.S., 
Bengal  Staff  Corps.  4to.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions,  21s.  [Immediately. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

TIIE  CRIMEA  and  TRANSCAUCASIA. 

By  J.  Buchan  Telfer,  F.R.G.S., Commander  R.N. 
2  vols.  medium  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations 
and  Map,  36s. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  AESCHYLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A. 
Morshead. 

STUDIES  in  TENNYSON'S  IDYLLS. 

By  Henry  Elsdale. 

SONGS  from  the  WORKS  of  ALFRED 

TENNYSON.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

TIIE  TENNYSON  BIRTHDAY  BO' 

Edited  by  Emily  Shakspear.  In  a  var 
bindings,  32mo.  sewed,  Is.  6d. ;  limp  clo 
cloth  extra,  3s. 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFI 
SERIES. 

STUDIES  in  SPECTRUM  A.NAT  ‘ 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. *  1 

TIIE  PHYSICAL  GEOG 

SEA.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

THE  FIRST  PRINO’ 

EXACT  SCIENCES  EXPL. 
MATHEMATICAL.  By  Pi 
Clifford,  M.A. 


THE  BRAIN  as  an  ( 

MIND.  By  H.  Charlton  L 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  T 

WELL-SPENT  LIVES: 

Modern  Biographies.  By  Herbe. 

BLESSING  and  BLESSED. 

G.  S.  Heaney,  Author  of  “  Waking 
&c. 

FIXIE’S  ADVENTURES 

D’Anvers,  Author  of  “  Little  ‘  '•  Rj  •  R« 
-  Minnie’s  Troubles.’* 

CHILDREN’S  TOY?, 

> 

NEW  AND  CII 

THE  LITTLE  CfZt  T, 
Jean  Ingelow.  VOADEKHORN.  By 


CASTLE  BLAU, 

Lives.  By  FlorOl  *  ’’  Story  of  Youthful 
A  L.  Shaw. 
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FRANCE. 

THE  answer  of  France  lias  been  decisive  to  the  questions 
forced  on  it  by  its  present  rulers.  It  has  made  known 
withoutflinchingand  without  reserve  that  itdoesnotapprove 
of  them,  or  their  ways,  or  their  principles,  or  their  cause. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  Republicans  will  have  a  majority 
of  at  least  one  huudred  and  twenty  in  the  now  Chamber. 
This  is  the  main  fact ;  but  it  does  not  stand  alone.  The  total 
Republican  vote  has  largelyincreased.  The  new  Republican 
members  are  men  for  the  most  part  of  ability,  high 
character,  and  good  social  standing.  Not  only  have  all 
the  large  towns  gone  resolutely  for  the  Republic,  but 
the  country  districts,  including  large  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion,  have,  as  a  rule,  pronounced  against  the  Government. 
This  victory  has  been  won,  not  in  a  fair  fight,  but  in 
spite  of  the  meanest,  most  wholesale,  and  most  un¬ 
sparing  bullying  that  the  authorities  could  exercise.  On 
every  issue  which  the  Government  managed  to  raise  indi¬ 
rectly  it  has  been  defeated.  It  allied  itself  with  the  clergy; 
and  the  electors  proclaimed  that  they  would  not  allow  the 
clergy  to  interfere  in  politics.  It  threw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Imperialists  ;  and  the  Bonapartists  have  not  been  able 
to  increase  their  numbers.  It  obtruded  the  AIaeshal  as  an 
electioneering  agent ;  and  the  nation  has  shown  that  the 
name  of  the  Marshal  neither  attracts  nor  intimidates 
it.  The  numbers  of  the  Left  will  not,  indeed,  bo  quite  so 
large  in  the  new  Chamber  as  in  the  old.  Possibly  the 
net  Republican  loss  may  amount  to  forty  seats.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  some  at  least  of  the  seats  have 
been  secured  by  a  tyrannical  use  of  official  pressure, 
and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  bullying  should  have  done  so 
much,  but  that  it  should  have  done  so  little.  Then,  again, 
there  were  no  doubt  districts  where  the  Conservatives  lost 
seats  at  the  last  election  because  Conservative  voters  were 
too  indifferent  to  come  to  the  poll.  Now  both  sides  have 
polled  their  last  man,  and  it  is  seen  what  is  the  real  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  nation  when  all  vote  who  can  be  got  to  vote. 
The  delusion  has  been  dispelled  that  there  is  a  large 
inert  Conservative  mass  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  made 
by  earnest  friends.  Nor  is  it  undeserving  of  notice  that 
among  the  successful  Alinisterial  candidates  the  party  that 
has  the  largest  increase  is  the  party  which  calls  itself  simply 
Macmahonite.  These  are  Conservatives  who  either  shrink 
from  imposing  any  Monarchy  od  a  reluctant  country,  or 
who  do  not  know  what  Monarchy  they  would  like  to  im¬ 
pose.  It  would  not  cost  such  men  any  great  sacrifice  of 
feeling  or  principle  to  rally  to  a  Republic  which  promised 
to  bo  moderate,  orderly,  and  permanent. 

Fortunately  for  the  Republicans,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  election  took  place  prevented  contests 
between  Republican  candidates,  whereas  the  standing 
divisions  of  their  opponents  were  reflected  in  the  elections. 
Even  where  the  Conservatives  have  been  successful,  the 
official  candidate  has  been  in  many  instances  unsuccessful. 
The  Legitimists  especially  have  triumphed  in  this  way 
over  the  Bonapartists.  In  fourteen  constituencies  a  second 
ballot  will  be  necessary,  as  no  candidate  secured  a  majo¬ 
rity  comprising  more  than  half  the  voters.  The  reason 
why  these  contests  were  left  undecided  was  that  the 
Republican  candidate  was  opposed  both  by  a  Bonapartist 
and  a  Legitimist.  If  the  two  parties  now  unite  their 
forces,  they  will  in  almost  every  case  beat  the  Repub¬ 
lican  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  will  all 
prefer  what  they  have  been  told  is  their  common  cause  to 
their  personal  prejudices.  It  is  not,  however,  a  matter  of  any 


interest  to  the  Republican  party  at  large  that  it  should 
carry  a  few  more  seats,  not  by  their  own  strength,  but  by 
the  divisions  of  their  opponents.  The  Republicans  have 
won,  and  won  so  decisively  that  they  may  be  quite  content 
with  what  they  have  got.  Neither  the  local  nor  the  per¬ 
sonal  details  of  the  election  are  of  much  importance.  The 
Conservatives  have  chiefly  gained  in  the  North  of  France, 
along  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  in  the  South,  and  Corsica  is 
now  wholly  Bonapartist.  In  Vaucluse  the  Republicans 
paid  a  penalty  for  having  to  abide  by  the  arrangement 
to  stick  to  the  363.  Three  very  extreme  members  of  the 
Left  have  been  replaced  by  Legitimists  ;  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  been  free  to  run  better  candidates.  All  Savoy 
has  supported  the  Republicans,  and  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  departments  along  the 
German  frontier,  wffiere  no  disposition  is  felt  to  allow  the 
clerical  party  to  entrap  the  nation  into  a  new  war.  M. 
Grew  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Jura,  and 
polled  in  Paris  two  thousand  more  votes  than  were  given 
to  M.  Thiers  last  time.  M.  he  Remusat  is  the  only 
Republican  of  eminence  who  has  lost  his  seat.  The 
Bonapartists  have  substituted  M.  Haussmann  for  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  is  no  j^reat  loss  to  any  one ;  and 
they  have  failed  to  return  M.  Raoul  Duval,  whom  they 
will  not,  perhaps,  much  regret,  as  he  was  too  sensible, 
moderate,  and  enlightened  to  form  a  trustworthy  member 
of  their  party.  At  Fontainebleau,  one  of  their  chief 
strongholds,  they  have  been  defeated  by  M.  Jozon,  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  and  consistent  of  the  new  Re¬ 
publican  members,  and  the  Duke  of  Mouchy  has  been 
defeated  by  a  very  narrow  majority  in  the  Oise.  Duke 
Decazes,  who  injured  a  character  for  moderation,  labori¬ 
ously  acquired  through  years,  by  a  most  intemperate  speech 
on  the  eve  of  the  election,  was  defeated  in  the  Gironde, 
and  has  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  tiny  constituency  of  Italian 
peasants  which  the  annexation  of  Nice  introduced  into 
France.  No  serious  opposition  was  offered  to  M.  he  Fourtou, 
and  the  author  of  so  many  woes  to  his  country,  his  party, 
and  his  chief,  returns  as  a  member  of  a  Chamber  the  com¬ 
position  and  character  of  which  have  so  greatly  belied  his 
predictions. 

Now  that  the  Republican  victory  is  assured,  the  world 
asks  with  curiosity  and  impatience  what  is  to  come  bf  it  ? 
The  first  inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  new  Chamber 
will  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  elections  have  been 
conducted.  This  is  not  an  act  of  revenge,  but  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  towards  the 
general  body  of  the  electors.  But  what  shape  is  the  inquiry 
to  take  ?  The  majority  of  the  Chamber  can  invalidate  as 
many  elections  as  it  pleases,  and  it  can  prosecute  the 
Ministers  who  were  guilty  of  acts  of  illegal  tyranny.  But 
the  Republicans  will  be  very  unwise  if  they  are  at  all  reck¬ 
less  in  using  their  power  of  setting  aside  elections.  They 
will  be  establishing  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future, 
and  they  will  be  wanting  in  due  deferenoe  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  universal  suffrage  which  they  praise  so 
highly.  Gross  as  has  been  the  bullying  to  which  the 
Ministry  has  had  resort,  still  somehow  France  has  managed 
to  speak  her  mind  in  a  way  that  may  very  well  satisfy 
them.  The  Conservative  party  is  a  real  power  in 
France,  and  especially  in  certain  districts  of  France,  and 
the  number  of  members  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled 
does  not  probably  fall  much  short  of  that  which  it  has 
now  obtained.  In  a  few  flagrant  cases  the  power  of  in¬ 
validation  must  be  used  as  a  warning  and  a  punish- 
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ment,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  cases  where  it 
will  practically  be  used  will  bo  few  and  flagrant.  On 
the  principles  of  strict  justice  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  deserve  something 
beyond  mere  expulsion  from  office.  But  expediency  would 
suggest  that,  if  the  Republicans  are  to  rule  France,  they 
had  better  rule  a  peaceful  France,  and  not  stir  up  per¬ 
sonal  bitterness.  The  Republicans  have  first  to  expose 
what  has  been  done,  and  then  by  a  careful  revision  of 
the  law  make  all  such  acts  for  the  future  distinctly 
illegal ;  and  they  will  carry  the  Senate  with  them  in 
this  task  much  more  easily  if  they  do  not  try  to  in¬ 
flict  punishment  on  individual  Ministers.  The  Cabinet 
has  announced  that  it  will  remain  in  office  until  the 
Assembly  meets,  as  it  wishes  to  superintend  the  sup¬ 
plemental  elections  and  the  coming  elections  for  the 
General  Councils,  which  are  exceedingly  important  as  de¬ 
termining  the  future  composition  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
probable  that,  unless  these  elections  show  that,  where  the 
suffrage  is  limited,  the  electors  wish  for  a  body  altogether 
different  in  its  political  character  from  that  which  universal 
suffrage  has  returned,  neither  the  Cabinet  nor  the  Marshal 
will  prolong  the  contest.  But  it  is  too  early  to  be  sure  of 
this  at  present.  Behind  the  official  advisers  of  the  Marshal 
there  is  the  dangerous  clique  of  the  Elysee,  and  the  clique 
will  do  its  utmost  to  lead  the  Marshal  into  the  fatal  mis¬ 
take  of  using  force  to  suppress  law. 


THE  WAR. 

r  Ip  HE  balance  of  fortune  now  inclines  against  the  Turks  ; 
-a-  and  the  weaker  belligerent  is  less  able  than  bis 
adversary  to  bear  even  a  temporai’y  reverse.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  some  foundation  for  the  reports  of  illness  and  mortality 
among  the  Russian  troops  in  Bulgaria,  for  hardship  and 
exposure  in  severe  weather  cannot  but  produce  their 
natural  results.  The  order  by  which  newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondents  are  prohibited  from  going  to  the  front  lias,  by  a 
strained  interpretation,  been  attributed  to  a  desire  of 
keeping  the  Russian  losses  secret.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive,  the  Commander-In-Chief  is  perfectly. right 
in  declining  any  longer  to  incur  gerious  risks  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  public  curiosity.  The  English  Correspondents 
are  for  the  most  part  sincerely  friendly  to  the  Russian 
cause,  and  some  of  them  are  more  fanatical  than 
the  invaders  themselves  in  their  hatred  to  the  Turks; 
but  they  performed  their  duty  in  recording  facts 
which  were  often  unwelcome  to  themselves ;  and 
their  sympathies  probably  quickened  their  perception 
of  the  blunders  committed  by  Russian  generals.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  commander  to  foresee  all  the  contingencies 
in  which  knowledge  of  his  movements,  of  his  reinforce¬ 
ments,  or  of  his  losses  may  be  serviceable  to  "the  enemy  ; 
and  it  is  easier  to  enforce  reticence  than  to  subject  pub¬ 
lished  reports  to  the  supervision  of  a  censor.  The  Turks, 
though  they  are  in  all  things  careless  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  toleraut,  have  properly  refused  the  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  in  Armenia  permission  any  longer  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  army.  No  other  public  writer  has  been  so 
recklessly  indifferent  to  the  implied  conditions  of  his  occu¬ 
pation.  He  made  it  his  principal  business  to  collect  and 
publish  the  details  of  all  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Turkish  irregulars,  and  be  habitually  perpetrated  the 
graver  indiscretion  of  publishing  minute  accounts  of  the 
Turkish  positions  and  movements,  and  especially  of 
their  weak  points.  A  Correspondent  who  bad  pursued  the 
same  course  in  a  Russian  camp  would  have  been  long  since 
ignominiously  expelled. 

The  Russian  Staff  is  perhaps  not  responsible  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Plevna  is  to  become  another  Metz.  The 
fortified  camp  has,  to  the  dale  of  the  latest  accounts,  not 
been  invested ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  large  convoys  which  have  been  forwarded  from 
Sofia  have  reached  Plevna.  It  is  positively  stated  that 
communications  have  been  opened  between  the  garrison 
and  the  relieving  force  ;  but  the  difficult  operation  of  con¬ 
ducting  long  trains  of  carts  safely  into  the  camp  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  impeded  by  cavalry  attacks  and  by  the 
destruction  of  bridges.  The  strong  force  which  lias 
been  detached  from  the  besieging  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Gourko  is  more  to  bo  dreaded  by 
the  Turks,  because  its  destination  is  not  yet  known.  It  is 
surprising  that  General  Gourko  should  not  yet  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  troops  of  Chlfket  Pasha. 


Perhaps  be  may  intend  to  intercept  the  communications 
between  Sofia  and  Orkanye ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  his 
force  consists  exclusively  ot  cavalry,  he  may  perhaps  take 
even  a  wider  sweep.  If  supplies  of  provisions  and  muni¬ 
tions  were  no  longer  allowed  to  reach  Plevna,  Ghazi 
Osman’s  position  would  become  untenable;  but  no  force  of 
cavalry  could  interfere  with  bis  retreat;  and,  if  it  is  true 
that  Chefket  Pasha  has  fortified  several  positions  between 
Orkanye  and  Plevna,  he  may  perhaps  again  make  a  stand 
against  the  advancing  enemy.  The  analogy  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  seems  more  applicable  to  Plevna 
than  the  precedent  derived  from  the  investment  of 
Metz ;  and  Sebastopol  was  in  itself  an  acquisition  of  the 
highest  value,  while  the  earthworks  at  Plevna  would 
be  worthless  as  soon  as  the  neighbouring  districts  bad 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Russians  are  gaining  ground,  as  Osman  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  guns  from  the  redoubt  which  is  immediately 
threatened  by  the  Russian  approaches.  If  General 
Todleben  were  to  publish  for  general  information  bis 
opinions  and  his  purposes,  prudent  civilians  would  hesitate 
to  criticize  his  judgment.  As  it  is  at  present  only  known 
that  ho  continues  the  siege  whi  h  was  formed  before  his 
arrival,  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  calculates  on  advan¬ 
tages  sufficient  to  counterbalance  heavy  sacrifices. 

It  was  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  campaign  in  Asia 
had  virtually  ended  with  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  attack 
on  the  Turkish  position.  The  Russian  army  has  at  last 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  Ghazi  MouKnxAR,  who,  after 
his  army  had  been  cut  iu  two,  retreated  in  the  direction  of 
Kars.  He  had  probably  been  weakened  by  the  detachment 
of  part  of  bis  troops  to  reinforce  the  army  in  Bulgaria; 
but  until  the  late  engagement  be  had  succeeded  in  repelling 
all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  If  it  is  true  that  lie  has  been 
cut  off  from  Kars,  the  siege  or  blockade  of  the  fortress  will 
be  immediately  undertaken  ;  and,  although  the  place  has 
been  revictualled,  it  may  perhaps  be  forced  to  surrender 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.  This  great  success  will  dissi¬ 
pate  the  feeling  of  discouragement  which  probably  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Russian  armies  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  after 
their  previous  failures.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Turks  can  retrieve  the  disaster,  as  their  resources  must  be 
in  great  measure  exhausted.  The  revived  hope  of  annex¬ 
ing  territory  in  Armenia  will  furnish  a  more  substantial 
reason  for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war  than  the 
alleged  necessity  of  vindicating  the  military  honour  of 
the  Emperor.  Before  the  battle  it  had  been  stated  that 
a  Russian  force  bad  been  detached  to  the  rear  of  the 
Turkish  position  for  the  purpose  of  menacing  or  inter¬ 
cepting  the  communications  between  Kars  and  Erzeroiun. 
If  the  report  is  true,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  may 
perhaps  have  difficulty  in  securing  his  retreat.  The 
hardship  and  difficulty  of  operations  in  a  region  several 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  must  affect  both 
combatants.  It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish  troops 
were  lately  employed  in  constructing,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  excavations  in  the  sides  of  bills  for  winter 
occupation,  as  the  temperature  above  ground  is  too  severe 
to  be  endured.  Their  retreat  may  perhaps  enable  the 
enemy  to  profit  by  the  result  of  their  labours.  Within  two 
or  three  weeks  from  the  present  time  active  movements  on 
either  side  will  probably  become  impossible.  Both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  the  necessity  ot  a  second  campaign  is  now 
openly  recognized  by  the  Russians.  The  Emperor  is  about 
to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Sistova,  where  strong 
fortifications  have  been  erected  for  the  protection  of 
the  bridge.  The  army  will  probably  be  distributed  be¬ 
tween  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  ;  but  the  ultimate  arrange¬ 
ments  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  siege  of 
Plevna.  A  military  Correspondent  of  the  Times  lately  de¬ 
clared  that  those  who  supposed  the  campaign  to  be  nearly 
closed  for  the  season  would  be  wofully  disappointed;  but 
an  enthusiast  who  formerly  asserted,  as  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  that  every  private  in  the  Russian  army  preferred  the 
Emperor’s  honour  to  his  own  life,  may  perhaps  have  been 
misled  by  political  or  religious  excitement. 

Neither  the  late  victory  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Armenia  nor  the  formidable  advances  of  General  Todleben 
augur  so  ill  for  the  ultimate  success  ot  the  Turks  as  the 
miserable  vices  of  their  own  administration.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  organizing  and  supplying  the  army  they 
have  surpassed  expectation  ;  and  though  their  commissariat 
is  rude  and  irregular,  none  of  their  armies  appear  to  have 
suffered  seriously  from  insufficient  provision  of  food  or  of 
material  of  war.  The  officials  who  are  responsible  for  the 
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supply  of  the  army  cannot  have  been  wholly  incom¬ 
petent,  and  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  troops 
command  universal  admiration  ;  but  over  all  is  still  placed 
an  Oriental  despotism  with  its  inseparable  accompaniments 
of  corruption  and  weakness.  The  Palace  favourite  who 
was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  Russian  successes  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  unfortunately  retains  his  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Sultan,  although  his  nominees  in  the  army 
were  dismissed  in  deference  to  public  indignation.  Maiimoud 
Damad  belongs  to  the  bigoted  faction  which  distrusts 
foreigners  even  if  they  have  become  renegades,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  weak  and  inexperienced  Sultan 
to  recall  Mehemet  Ali  because  he  was  by  birth  a  German. 
Suleiman  Pasha,  who  seems  to  have  allied  himself  with 
Damad,  had  previously  been  encouraged  or  permitted  to 
betray  the  cause  of  his  country  by  wasting  his  force  on  the 
Shipka  Pass  instead  of  joining  cither  Mehemet  Ali  or 
Osman.  As  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Danube,  he 
will  probably  display  the  same  subserviency  to  his  patron 
at  Constantinople.  It  is  said  that  the  dismissal  of  Mehemet 
At,i  caused  great  satisfaction  at  the  Russian  head-quarters ; 
but  the  change  of  generals  will  be  less  deleterious  to  the 
Turkish  cause  than  the  supremacy  of  favourites  and  the 
prevalence  of  Court  intrigues.  The  Russian  changes  of 
command  have  all  been  effected  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  efficiency.  Not  only  General  Todleben,  but  General 
Skobeleff  and  General  Miriatinsky,  now  chief  of  the  head¬ 
quarter  staff,  possess  the  confidence  of  the  army;  and 
perhaps  the  princes  who  hold  nominally  supreme  command 
may  have  learned  by  this  time  to  abstain  from  interference 
with  their  more  capable  lieutenants.  The  heavy  burdens 
which  must  be  imposed  on  the  nation  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  are  now  more  justly  appreciated  than  at  first. 
In  the  next  campaign  fewer  errors  will  be  committed  ;  and, 
as  the  passage  of  the  Danube  is  secured,  operations  may 
safely  begin  earlier  in  the  season. 


CURRENT  POLITICS. 

PERHAPS  no  man  enjoys  a  more  enviable  position 
than  Lord  John  Manners.  As  the  personal  friend  of  the 
Premier  and  the  brother  of  a  Duke,  he  has  been  admitted 
into  a  Cabinet  which  enables  him  to  meet  on  terms  of  easy 
intimacy  men  of  eminence  and  ability,  and  to  learn  at  an  early 
date  all  that  is  going  on.  The  modest  duties  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  provide  him  with  occupation,  and  ho  has 
already  sigualized  his  tenure  of  office  by  inventing  post¬ 
cards  of  two  degrees  of  thickness.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
a  man  so  placed  should  see  everything  in  a  rosy  light. 
Lord  John  Manners  is  the  most  happy  and  fanciful  of 
optimists.  He  has  a  peculiar  art  of  extracting  good  out 
of  ever^  thing.  Even  the  war  does  not  sadden  him.  He 
regrets  it,  of  course,  but  then  he  sees  how  it  is  to  be  ended. 
He  relies  on  the  personal  character  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan  to  terminate  hostilities.  The  emancipator  of 
the  serfs  cannot  be  deluded  by  military  ambition  into 
devoting  many  more  thousands  of  his  unhappy  subjects 
to  destruction,  and  the  present  Sultan  is  such  a  remark¬ 
ably  benign  man  that  be  will  soon  think  of  sparing  his 
poor  sufLring  Turks.  England,  too,  will  warmly  co¬ 
operate  in  the  good  work,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
success ;  for,  as  Lord  John  Manners  remarked,  the  only 
Power  that  denounced  Russia  for  going  to  war  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  persuade  her  to  desist  from  it.  That  England 
left  Tuikey  to  fight  unaided  may  have  caused  Lord  John 
Manners  a  passing  pang.  But  he  soon  saw  the  bright 
side  of  our  non-interference.  He  comforted  himself  with 
a  brilliant  theory  that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
Turks  always  succeed  best  when  no  one  fights  to  help  them. 
In  the  Crimean  War  the  Turks  were  victorious  all  along 
the  Danube,  where  they  had  no  assistance;  but  they  had 
much  worse  luck  at  Sebastopol,  where  the  ill-advised  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  English  and  French  subjected  Turkey 
to  a  long  delay  and  grave  dangers.  Nothing  certainly 
could  tend  more  to  confirm  England  in  a  pacific  policy 
than  the  knowledge  that  we  do  harm  to  every  cause 
we  espouse,  and  that  we  may  ruin  our  allies  by  lighting 
for  them.  The  British  Empire,  in  fact,  always  comes 
right  somehow.  If  the  Liberals  diminish  its  sway,  the 
Conservatives  increase  it.  Through  the  Liberals  we  lost  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  San  Juan;  but  through  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  wo  have  gained  Fiji  and  the  Transvaal.  And  it 


would  seem  that,  in  thus  restoring  the  Imperial  equilibrium, 
the  Conservatives  are  guided  by  a  power  higher  than  their 
own  ;  for  if  one  statesman  has  declared  more  resolutely 
against  extension  of  the  Empire  than  another,  it  is  Lord 
Derby  ;  and  Lord  Carnarvon  himself  was  but  a  blind  agent 
in  what  he  did,  for,  far  from  seeing  that  the  Transvaal  was 
a  providential  offset  against  Corfu,  he  annexed  it  with 
great  reluctance  and  under  the  pressure  of  an  absolute 
necessity.  Nor  was  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  optimism 
of  Lord  John  Manners.  It  might  have  been  thought  that, 
although  ho  could  manage  to  bless  every  one  else  under 
the  sun,  he  could  uot  possibly  manage  to  bless  the  Irish 
obstructives.  But  he  did.  He  saw  that  even  the  obstruc¬ 
tives  had  their  redeeming  point.  It  appears  that  Lord 
John  Manners  is  haunted  in  thought  by  the  presence  of  an 
imaginary  body  of  men  who  are  persuaded  that  he  knows 
what  the  Cabinet  is  going  to  do,  and  that,  if  they  press  him 
very  hard,  he  will  tell  them  more  than  he  ought  to  tell.  In 
such  circumstances  he  finds  the  obstructives  a  real  god¬ 
send.  The  obtrusive  ghosts  are  invited  to  notice  all  the 
noble  and  useful  measures  which  the  Ministry  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  passing  last  Session.  These  are  the  measures 
to  which  they  may  now  learn  the  Cabinet  is  committed. 
He  thus,  with  great  adroitness,  at  once  gives  an  answer  and 
does  not  give  it.  He  imparts  information  with  which  it 
may  be  hoped  the  eager  applicants  will  be  contented,  and 
yet  preserves  the  dignity  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  main¬ 
tains  bis  own  character  for  wariness  and  forethought. 

Lord  Hartington  has  been  called  on  this  week  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  erection  of  an  institution  at  Chesterfield  named 
in  honour  of  George  Stephenson.  This  naturally  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  deliver  an  enthusiastic  panegyric 
on  George  Stephenson  and  his  works.  There  could  bo 
nothing  new  to  say  upon  such  a  topic.  We  all  know  that 
Cf.orge  Stephenson  invented  or  introduced  railways,  and 
are  thankful  to  him  for  what  he  did,  and  are  ready  to 
honour  his  memory,  or  see  it  honoured,  in  any  feasible  and 
appropriate  manner.  Because  the  story  of  what  inventors 
like  George  Stephenson  did  is  familiar,  it  does  not  cease 
to  be  true,  and  future  generations  may  be  usefully  kept 
alive  to  his  fame,  so  far  as  the  inscription  of  his  name  on  a 
building  at  Chesterfield  can  perpetuate  his  memory.  It 
can,  however,  scarcely  be  said  that  the  recollection  of 
George  Stephenson’s  triumphs  engrossed  Lord  Hartingpon’s 
attention.  His  mind  was  divided  this  way  and  that. 
At  one  momeot  he  was  possessed  by  wliat  be  remembered, 
and  thought  what  a  great  man  George  Stephenson  was.  The 
next  moment  he  was  overcome  by  wbat  be  saw, and  thought 
what  a  remarkably  mean,  shabby  placo  Chesterfield  is. 
It  appears  that  Chesterfield  is  altogether  destitute  of  public 
buildings,  and  that  the  one  object  of  interest  is  a  crooked 
spire.  For  such  a  town  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  thing 
to  have  a  Stephenson  Institute  which  will  cost  no  less  than 
eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  which  the  architects  who  are 
to  build  it  say  will  be  really  handsome  for  the  money.  The 
oifoin  of  the  building  was  this.  There  are  at  Chesterfield 
many  meritorious  Societies  of  a  struggling  kind,  and  many 
laudable  aspirations  for  knowledge.  There  are  scientific 
Societies,  and  art  Societies,  and  University  teachers  come 
to  lecture  there.  But  the  worst  is  that  these  lecturers  and 
Societies,  though  animated  by  the  most  excellent  inten¬ 
tions,  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  or  have  only  places  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  humble  and  precarious  kind.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  scientific  Society  cannot  really  thrive  or  do  any  propet' 
justice  to  itself  so  long  as  it  assembles  in  a  first-floor 
front.  It  therefore  struck  the  Chesterfield  Societies 
that,  if  they  all  united  in  a  bold  effort,  and  got 
some  sort  of  habitation  in  a  common  building,  they 
might  prosper  as  they  have  not  prospered  hitherto, 
and  might  at  the  same  time  free  themselves  from 
the  wearisome  task  of  wandering  about  the  streets  full  of 
philosophy,  but  not  knowing  where  to  take  it.  The  idea 
took ;  it  was  decided  that  the  Societies  should  have  a  great 
lodging-house,  and  it  was  finally  determined  that  the 
building  should  bear  the  honoured  name  of  Stephenson. 
This  was  an  inexpensive  manner  of  domg  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  inventor ,  but  the  Societies  did  all 
they  could,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  local  appropriateness 
in  the  name,  as  George  Stephenson,  after  he  had  invented, 
and  made  a  fortune  by  inventing,  railways,  passed  his  old 
age  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Societies  gained  by  coupling  the  name  of 
Stephenson  with  their  building,  as  it  seemed  calculated  to 
give  a  practical  character  to  their  philosophy,  to  associate 
science  with  success,  and  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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age  breathed  in  Chesterfield  as  freely  as  elsewhere.  Even 
for  objects  so  commendable  it  seems  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  raising  what  Chesterfield  considers 
the  vast  sum  of  eleven  thousand  pounds,  but  we  trust 
with  Lord  Hartington  that  all  difficulties  will  be  over¬ 
come.  Lord  Hartington  did  his  very  best  to  help  the 
Institution.  He  laid  the  foundation  in  the  character  of  a 
Mason,  and  was  clad  in  a  dress  so  gorgeous  that  it  shone 
like  armour  in  the  sun.  Bands  of  Masons  attired  in  full 
costume  surrounded  him,  and  when  Lord  Hartington 
announced  that  the  building  was  to  be  raised  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  was  to  be  so  constructed  that  it  would  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  all  the  Masons  shouted  out  “  So 
“  mote  it  be.”  It  would  be  most  lamentable  if  this  archaic 
aspiration  should  be  defeated  by  so  paltry  an  obstacle  as 
the  want  of  funds. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  been  explaining  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  his  views  on  the  Ministry,  its  doings,  its  misdeeds, 
and  its  probable  downfall.  On  the  war  he  is,  indeed,  of 
one  mind  with  them,  and  he  has  been  delighted  to  find 
all  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his  heart  echoed  and  expressed 
by  Mr.  Hardy.  But,  if  the  Ministry  is  sound  as  to  its 
Eastern  policy,  it  is  wholly  rotten  as  to  beer.  As  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  puts  it,  the  Cabinet  came  into  office 
sitting  on  a  cask,  and  will  sit  on  it  until  the  staves  give 
way  and  the  cask  falls  in  pieces,  to  the  delight  of  all  decent 
people.  Last  Session  the  champion  of  the  Permissive 
Bill  abstained  from  pressing  it  in  order  to  assure  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  and  then  found  him¬ 
self  outwitted  by  the  Ministry,  which  burked  the  Bill  of  his 
friends  without  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  his  own.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  does  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciate  the  happiness  of  his  position  as  the 
leader  of  a  hopeless  minority.  He  can  bring  in 
his  Bill  for  vexing  people  in  their  recreations  with¬ 
out  doing  harm  and  without  giving  offence,  for  he  has 
his  day’s  talk,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  for 
a  year.  But  the  Government,  if  it  followed  in  his  paths, 
would  not  only  talk,  but  act.  It  cannot  treat  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  making  people  sober  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  a 
mere  subject  of  theoretical  discussion.  It  has  to  consider 
what  amount  of  oppression  and  discontent  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  caused  by  an  attempt  to  do  good  in  a  violent  way. 
Even,  however,  when  he  has  nothing  much  to  say  to  them, 
his  constituents  always  like  to  hear  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
talk  ;  and  any  man  with  a  special  subject  is  in  some  degree 
worth  listening  too.  No  one,  for  example,  can  be  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  Mr.  Bead  wheu  he  speaks  of  the 
prospects  of  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  tenant- 
farmers.  In  his  recent  speech  at  Norfolk  he  said  that  he 
knew  he  was  called  the  Jeremiah  of  agriculture, 
and  that  his  views  were  thought  to  be  too  dismal. 
But  he  could  not  speak  smoothly  when  things  seemed 
rough  to  him  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  reasons 
he  gave  for  thinking  that  farmers  have  a  harder 
struggle  now  than  formerly  are  slight  or  foolish  reasons. 
It  is  true  that  agriculture  must  not  be  looked  at  exclusively 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tenant-farmer ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  the  long  run  the  proper  relations 
between  the  classes  engaged  in  agriculture  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  action  of  the  general  laws  of  political 
economy.  But  Mr.  Read  made  it  clear  that  there  are  new 
causes  now  at  work,  some  perhaps  local  and  some  temporary, 
but  others  of  a  very  wide  and  general  kind,  which  impose 
new  and  increasing  difficulties  on  tenants,  even  though 
they  are  men  of  capital  and  energy.  In  any  estimates  of 
the  present  or  future  condition  of  England  this,  if  true, 
must  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 


AMERICA. 

ALTHOUGH  the  American  Congress  has  been  con¬ 
vened  only  for  the  purpose  of  voting  necessary 
supplies,  the  debates  will  probably  indicate  the  position 
and  policy  of  the  two  great  parties  and  of  their  subdi¬ 
visions.  The  President  is  for  some  purposes  independent 
of  the  Legislature  ;  but  his  administration  will  be  seriously 
crippled  if  he  is  opposed  by  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  or,  in 
a  less  degree,  if  his  adversaries  control  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  had  been  too  hastily  assumed  that  his  policy 
towards  the  Southern  States  had  conciliated  the  Democrats. 
In  the  United  States  as  elsewhere  party  organization  often 
survives  its  objects,  so  that  contests  which  originated  in  poli¬ 
tical  differences  are  continued  for  reasons  of  rivalry  or  com¬ 


petition  for  office.  There  are  also  other  grounds  of  opposition 
which  have  no  relation  to  Southern  affairs.  The  most 
powerful  section  of  the  Democratic  party  disapproves  of  the 
contraction  of  the  currency  and  of  the  proposed  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments.  It  was  mainly  on  this  issue  that 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  President’s  influence  was 
supposed  to  be  paramount,  lately  gave  a  large  majority 
to  the  Democrats.  The  divisions  of  opinion  on  questions 
of  currency  are  to  a  great  extent  geographical.  In  the 
Atlantic  States  both  parties  object  to  projects  of  inflation 
which  in  the  West  are  often  countenanced  by  Republicans 
as  well  as  by  Democrats.  The  successful  candidates  in 
Ohio  have  lately  expressed  strong  feelings  of  hostility  to 
the  President,  and  it  maybe  assumed  that  the  entire  party 
will  adopt  the  same  policy.  According  to  one  rumour  the 
House  of  Representatives  intends  to  reopen  the  question 
of  the  Presidential  election  ;  but  probably  both  Houses  will 
feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  fraudulent  returns  by  the 
Joint  Committee  is  donclusive  and  final.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Southern  Democrats  will  show  the  same 
gratitude  for  the  President’s  recent  measures  which  was 
loudly  expressed  during  his  visit  to  the  Border  States. 
The  withdrawal  of  military  interference  concerns  the 
South  far  more  nearly  than  inflation  or  contraction  of  the 
currency. 

The  proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Convention  at 
Rochester  have  created  or  exposed  a  formidable  schism  in 
the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Conkling,  Senator  for  New 
York,  was  himself  an  aspirant  to  the  Presidency,  and  he 
had  exercised  great  influence  over  the  policy  of  General 
Grant.  With  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  two  or  three 
other  leading  Republicans,  Mr.  Conkling  controlled  the 
machinery,  as  it  is  fitly  called,  of  the  party  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  When  Mr.  Hayes  was  adopted  as  the  Republi¬ 
can  nominee,  Mr.  Conkling  was  compelled  to  support  him  ; 
but  he  may  possibly  have  had  some  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
disappointed  ambition.  With  the  other  Republican  mana¬ 
gers,  he  resented  the  President’s  assumption  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  his  reversal  in  relation  to  the  Southern  States 
of  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  pretext  of  Mr. 
Hayes’s  alleged  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  his  party, 
Mr.  Conkling  induced  the  Rochester  Convention  to  pass 
resolutions  of  censure  against  the  President.  He  and  his 
followers  have  since  been  bitterly  reproached  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  who  support  the  Administration  for  their  disturbance 
of  the  unity  of  the  party  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
adherents  of  the  President  speak  in  apologetic  terms  of 
his  leniency  to  the  South.  The  immediate  result  of  his 
abstention  from  military  interference  will  be  the  loss  of  the 
votes  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana;  and  probably  the 
entire  South  will  return  Democrats  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and,  as  occasion  offers,  to  the  Senate.  It  is 
easy  to  arouse  popular  feeling  among  the  mass  of  the 
Republicans  by  dwelling  on  the  refusal  of  protection  to 
oppressed  negroes,  who,  according  to  the  President  him¬ 
self,  are  not  in  fact  oppressed.  When  a  politician  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Conkling  denounces  a  rival  it  may  be  inferred, 
not  that  his  accusation  is  just,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  unfavourable  impression  which  he  desires.  Some 
of  the  Northern  Republicans  perhaps  suspect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  purpose  of  rendering  himself  independent  of  his 
own  party  by  the  aid  of  the  Democrats.  It  was  not  for 
such  an  object  that  the  returns  were  falsified,  or  that  the 
Joint  Committee  divided  on  all  occasions  according  to 
party. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that,  while  Mr.  Conkling  and 
other  malcontents  denounce  the  President’s  Southern 
policy,  they  still  more  heartily  disapprove  of  his  efforts 
to  introduce  Civil  Service  Reform.  Some  time  since  the 
President  issued  a  Circular  by  which  office-holders  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  active  part  in  elections,  except  by 
recording  their  votes.  They  were  also  prohibited  from 
allowing  a  percentage  to  be  levied  on  their  salaries  for  the 
expenses  of  elections.  Their  promotion  and  retention  of 
office  were,  according  to  the  Circular,  to  be  made  hence¬ 
forth  dependent  on  ability  and  good  conduct,  instead  of  on 
the  political  services  which  have  for  many  years  con¬ 
stituted  the  title  to  public  employment.  In  some  countries 
the  rule  which  the  President  laid  down  might  bo  thought 
as  commonplace  and  formal  as  the  old-fashioned  proclama¬ 
tion  against  vice  and  immorality;  but  in  the  United  States 
it  amounted  almost  to  a  revolution.  Each  party  in  turn 
has  sought  power  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  offices 
among  its  members  ;  and  the  first  duty  of  persons  receiving 
salaries  has  been  to  strengthen  the  party  from  which  they 
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obtained  tbeir  appointments.  The  manipulation  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  is  only  possible  by  means  of  discipline  and 
organization,  which  again  require  considerable  expenditure. 
Candidates  for  political  office  subscribe  largely  to  the  cost 
of  primary  assemblies  and  conventions ;  but  the  most 
regular  contributors  and  the  recognized  agents  of  the  chief 
managers  are  the  holders  of  civil  office.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  many  of  them  repay  themselves  by  corrupt 
practices,  and  it  is  impossible  to  require  efficiency  from 
subordinate  functionaries  who  are  appointed  without 
any  reference  to  fitness  for  their  several  duties.  For 
many  years  past  intelligent  and  patriotic  Americans  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  creating  a  permanent 
Civil  Service  which  should  be  independent  of  party 
politics.  General  Grant  himself  seemed  at  one  time 
anxious  to  purify  the  administrative  system  ;  but  he  ulti¬ 
mately  allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  by  the  Camerons 
and  the  Conklings. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  leading  Republicans 
would  not  submit  tamely  to  an  innovation  which  tended 
to  deprive  them  of  political  influence.  Senators  returned 
mainly  by  the  exertious  of  salaried  partisans  naturally 
resented  the  attempt  to  prevent  their  principal  agents 
from  continuing  the  services  which  they  have  hithei’to 
rendered  at  elections.  Even  in  his  own  Cabinet  the  Pre¬ 
sident  could  not  rely  on  unanimous  support.  Mr.  Schurz 
and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues  are  zealous  and  consistent 
advocates  of  Civil  Service  Reform;  but  Mr.  Sherman, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, and  formerly  a  Senator  and  a  chief 
manager  of  the  party,  lately  took  a  public  opportunity  of 
explaining  away  the  President’s  Circular  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  all  force  and  meaning.  It  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Sherman,  not  intended  to  restrict  the  activity  of  paid 
functionaries  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens. 
They  were  only  prohibited  from  practising  violence  or 
corruption,  or  from  neglecting  their  official  duties.  It  was 
plain  that,  if  Mr.  Sherman  correctly  interpreted  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  language,  the  Circular  must  have  been  issued 
merely  as  a  blind.  Mr.  Sherman  probably  well  knew  that 
the  President  was  in  earnest ;  but  he  perhaps  sincerely 
thought  that  for  party  purposes  his  chief  had  committed  a 
mistake.  Mr.  Conkling  relied,  not  without  success,  on 
the  interests  and  prejudices  of  an  audience  which  pro¬ 
bably  attached  no  importance  to  politics  except  as  a  contest 
for  office.  He  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  even  the 
disruption  of  his  party  and  its  consequent  exclusion  from 
power  were  smaller  evils  than  the  abolition  of  his  own  in¬ 
fluence  and  of  that  of  other  political  managers.  The  alarm 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  President’s  public  declaration 
was  illustrated  by  the  attendance  atthe  Rochester  Convention 
of  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  Customs  at  New  York. 
Their  places  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole 
administrative  system  ;  and  they  no  doubt  thought  it  their 
duty  to  defend  the  practices  to  which  they  owed  their 
appointments.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  accepted  the  challenge,  and  that  he  is  about  to 
dismiss  the  mutinous  officials,  and  to  fill  up  their  places 
with  nominees  whom  he  can  trust.  In  this  or  some  similar 
case  the  question  will  be  raised  before  the  Senate  when  it 
is  asked  to  confirm  the  President’s  nominations.  It  is 
likely  that  the  majority  of  both  parties  is  opposed  to 
the  reversal  of  a  policy  which  was  first  introduced  many 
years  ago  by  an  unscrupulous  Democratic  President.  For 
the  present  Mr.  Hayes  will  probably  encounter  an  adverse 
majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  INDIA. 

CPHE  annual  survey  of  the  condition  of  India  has  just 
-L  been  published  for  the  year  1875-6.  This  may  be 
fairly  taken  as  an  average  year,  neither  too  bad  nor  too 
good  ;  and  it  is  therefore  tolerably  safe  to  reason  from  the 
tacts  which  it  furnishes.  There  was  no  great  calamity,  the 
chief  temporary  anxiety  which  the  Government  had  to 
face  having  been  caused  by  the  sudden  drop  in  the  value 
of  silver.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  op  Wales  produced  an 
excellent  political  effect,  and  in  some  small  degree  may 
have  stimulated  men  to  do  more  and  spend  more  thau  usual. 
But  India  was  only  just  recovering  from  the  depression  of 
a  trying  famine,  and  had  been  suffering,  and  still  was 
suffering,  from  a  general  outbreak  of  cholera.  So  that,  if 
one  prosperous  or  adverse  influence  is  set  against  another, 
the  year  was  neither  too  favourable  nor  too  unfavourable 
to  furnish  a  standard  of  comparison.  If  the  Report  is 


taken  as  a  whole,  it  offers  a  very  satisfactory  picture  of 
good  government,  and  of  the  results  of  good  government. 
Crime  was  decreasing,  the  country  was  growing  richer, 
education  was  making  some  little  progress  ;  the  native 
States,  whether  under  British  supervision  or  not,  were 
making  an  advance  not  unworthy  of  that  made  by  the 
portion  of  India  directly  under  English  administration  ; 
public  works  were  carried  on,  and  the  health  of  the  people 
was  attended  to  so  far  as  the  health  of  two  hundred  millions 
can  be  attended  to  by  a  Government.  But  at  every  page 
we  are  reminded  that  India  cannot  be  made  to  go  on  very 
fast,  that  it  is  with  Orientals  we  have  to  deal,  and  that  the 
habits  of  centuries  are  very  hard  to  change.  Elective 
municipalities  are  established,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  it  into  the  heads  of  the  electoi’S  that  it  is  worth  their 
while  to  perform  their  duties.  We  give  the  natives  strict 
justice  and  the  safeguards  of  law,  and  then  find  that  in  one 
district  documents  are  enforced  which  debtors  have  signed 
without  understanding  them,  and  that  in  another  the  en¬ 
gagements  of  debtors  are  contested  in  so  wholesale  a  way  as 
to  make  creditors  afraid  to  lend.  Although  smallpox  is  so 
prevalent  in  India  as  to  have  a  goddess  of  its  own,  there 
is  a  general  fear  of  vaccination,  and  it  is  only  by  persistent 
coaxing  that  the  practice  makes  any  way  at  all.  The  best 
sanitary  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  very  little  can  be 
done  to  make  the  people  careful  of  health  until  they 
are  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  dirt  and  filth  ;  and  although 
some  success  has  attended  an  effort  to  make  tracts  giving 
sanitary  instruction  popular,  the  lessons  thus  imparted 
can  only  filter  very  slowly  through  the  masses.  Education 
goes  on,  but  scarcely  the  fringe  of  the  population  has  as 
yet  been  touched,  and  the  failure  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  higher  grades.  The  University  of  Calcutta  is  ready 
to  give  as  high  an  education  as  can  be  wished ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  obliged  to  reject  at  the  outset  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  apply  for  admission,  while  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  those  who  are  admitted  carry 
to  the  end  the  course  they  have  commenced.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that,  though  there  are  many  failures,  there  are 
some  successes.  The  system  of  appointing  natives  to 
higher  posts  than  were  formerly  open  to  them  had  begun 
to  bo  adopted,  and  a  stimulus  to  learning  and  industry 
may  perhaps  have  been  given  by  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Bengal  that  such  posts  shall  hereafter  only  be  conferred  on 
those  who  have  gone  with  success  thi’ough  their  studies  at 
the  University. 

As  a  producing  country  India  is  shooting  ahead  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  highly  satisfactory.  Especially  in  the 
North- W est,  the  production  of  grain  and  seed  for  export  may 
be  said  to  be  a  new  industry,  which  has  crept  on  from  year 
to  year,  until  it  is  now  making  India  a  sort  of  granary  for 
England.  Among  other  consequences,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  price  of  land  in  the  Punjaub  is  double  what  it  was 
six  years  ago.  Tea  cultivation,  too,  has  made  great  strides, 
and  cotton  has  never  lost  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
American  war.  The  revenue  from  opium  was  larger  in 
1875-6  than  in  the  preceding  year,  not  because  the  con¬ 
sumption  had  increased,  but  because  the  price  had  been 
raised.  The  Salt-tax,  the  most  unfortunate  necessity  of 
Indian  finance,  gave  a  less  return.  Nor  is  it  only  by  its 
increased  exports  that  the  increasing  prosperity  of  India  is 
to  be  judged.  Sometimes  diminished  imports  tell  the 
same  tale.  Articles  that  used  to  be  imported  are  now 
made  in  the  country.  The  great  secret,  for  example, 
that  drinkable  beer  can  be  produced  in  India  seems 
to  have  been  discovered.  Articles,  too,  that  used  to  be 
sent  away  are  now  wanted  for  home  consumption.  The 
exports  of  sugar  have  ceased,  not  because  less  sugar  is 
grown,  but  because  all  that  is  grown  is  used  at  home.  The 
Government  does  something  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  but  it  cannot  do  very 
much,  except  by  the  general  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
It  has  established  model  farms,  but  not  with  any  great 
pecuniary  success ;  and  has  even  discontinued  those  insti¬ 
tuted  in  Bengal,  the  mere  hope  of  improving  the  native 
mind  being  considered  too  remote.  It  continues  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cinchona  ;  and,  after  many  experiments,  now  pro¬ 
duces  quinine  in  quantities  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  some  day  this  valuable  febrifuge  may  be  within 
the  reach  and  the  means  of  the  people  generally.  Malaria, 
too,  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease  in  India,  partly  owing  to 
drainage  and  partly  to  increased  cultivation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  appear  to  be  no  signs  that  India  is  a  land  of 
mineral  wealth.  New  collieries  have  been  opened,  but  the 
coal  seems  to  be  of  poor  quality ;  and,  except  that  tin 
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will  probably  be  worked  to  a  profit  in  Burmab,  there  is 
no  indication  that  India  will  ever  supply  its  own  re- 
quirements  in  the  way  of  metals.  Whether,  if  it  imports 
machinery,  it  can  supply  its  own  market  with  goods  made 
in  India,  is  a  more  interesting  and  an  obscurer  problem. 
The  framer  of  the  Report,  however,  does  not  seem  to  think 
very  highly  of  the  prospects  of  Indian  manufactures. 
The  cotton  crops  of  India  are  precarious,  and  any  serious 
fall  of  price  would  induce  the  cultivators  to  prefer  other 
crops ;  while,  in  order  to  encourage  native  manufactures, 
it  has  been,  he  says,  found  desirable  on  the  part  of 
patriots  to  establish  a  league,  the  members  of  which  engage 
not  to  wear  any  fabrics  made  out  of  India.  Simple 
devices  of  this  kind  cannot  long  or  seriously  affect  the 
course  of  the  market. 

The  more  we  read  of  India  the  more  it  is  brought  home 
to  us  how  diversified  is  Indian  life,  one  part  of  the  country 
differing  almost  entirely  from  another  part,  and  what  a 
number  of  curious  unexpected  little  causes  retard  the 
advance  of  Indian  civilization.  One  district  is  suffering 
from  drought  while  another  in  the  same  Presidency  is 
suffering  from  floods.  The  same  laws  check  reckless  liti¬ 
gation  in  one  province  and  foster  it  in  another.  Even  the 
good  we  do  often  remains  abortive  or  produces  evils.  The 
necessitous  peasants  will  not  borrow  from  the  Government 
at  per  cent.,  but  prefer  to  borrow  from  native  usurers 
at  36  per  cent,  because  compliance  with  Government 
formalities  gives  them  a  little  trouble.  The  breed  of 
horses  is  said  to  be  deteriorating  because  horses  are  no 
longer  needed  by  freebooters.  The  community  grows 
richer,  but  those  who  cannot  or  will  nob  work  are  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  sharper  line  from  the  thriving  and  industrious. 
The  times  seem  to  be  too  much  for  the  weak  minds  of  many, 
and  they  shrink  from  the  struggle,  and  fall  into  a  state  of 
abject  pauperism.  There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  one 
result  of  our  honest  efforts  to  improve  the  country  may  be 
the  creation  of  a  large  class  bearing  the  consequences  of 
idleness  and  poverty  with  Oriental  apathy.  In  old  times 
people  of  this  kind  used  to  work  a  little  and  badly.  Row 
that  much  work  of  a  good  kind  is  wanted,  and  is  really  to 
a  considerable  extent  furnished,  they  try  as  hard  as  they 
can  to  do  nothing.  Terrible  as  arc  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  famine  as  that  which  has  overtaken 
Madras,  the  worst  of  all  its  consequences  is  perhaps 
the  encouragement  it  will  give  to  the  depressed  state 
of  mind  which  shuns  all  exertion  and  prompts  men 
either  to  lie  down  and  die,  or  to  seek  just  enough  to 
keep  them  half  alive  from  Government  and  the  chari nJ  le. 
Emigration  gives  no  relief  to  India.  Not  only  wilt  the 
natives  not  go  abroad,  but  they  will  not  go  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another  where  they  are  told  that  labour  is  wanted. 
The  limit  to  the  cultivation  of  tea  is  not  found  in  the  scarcity 
of  soil  or  capital,  but  in  the  scarcity  of  labour;  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  introduce  agricultural 
labourers  into  British  Burmah,  where  not  a  tenth  of  the 
cultivable  soil  is  cultivated,  has  been  an  almost  total 
failure.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  year  India  will 
grow  richer,  and  that  the  prosecution  of  railways,  canals, 
and  roads  will  constantly  and  permanently  increase  the 
general  prosperity.  But  this  will  only  be  true  of  India  as 
a  whole,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  prosperity  India  will  for 
many  years  to  come  show  a  history  of  disheartening  failures, 
wearisome  disappointments,  inevitable  calamities,  and  of  a 
population  which,  rising  in  some  respects,  is  depressed  in 
others. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  M.  THIERS. 

AN  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Senior  of  some  political 
conversations  withM.  Thiers  in  1852  has  been  oppor¬ 
tunely  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  by  Mrs.  Simpson. 
The  history  of  France  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  events  which  now  excite 
general  attention.  The  egotistical  anecdotes  of  M.  Thiers,  I 
though  they  are  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  have  more 
historical  value  than  the  histrionic  bombast  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo.  The  supposed  outrage  of  arresting  some  of  the 
principal  persons  in  France  loses  somewhat  of  its  offensive 
character  when  it  is  known  that  General  Changarnier  had 
long  before  urged  the  President  to  expel  the  Assembly  by 
military  force,  and  when  M.  Thiers,  two  or  three  months 
after  his  imprisonment,  tells  Mr.  Senior  that  he  would, 
notwithstanding  the  transactions  of  December  1851, 
have  been  ready  to  take  office  if  Louis  Napoleon 


had  been  content  to  reign  as  a  constitutional  sove¬ 
reign.  “  I  should  have  pardoned  the  means  in  my 
“  approbation  of  the  end  ;  and  so  would  nine-tenths 
“  of  France ;  not  merely  the  nine-tenths  of  the  peasantry 
“  and  the  rabble  who  have  voted  for  him  now,  but  nine- 
“  tenths  of  all  that  is  enlightened,  as  well  as  of  all  that  is 
“  proletaire.”  M.  Thiers  adds  that  “  we  are  unfit  for  a 
“  Republic,  we  cannot  breathe  under  a  despotism.”  There 
is  no  doubt  that  of  himself  and  some  of  his  equals  the 
statement  was  true ;  but  for  eighteen  years  afterwards  a 
great  numerical  majority  of  the  French  nation  was  con¬ 
tented  under  a  despotism,  to  which  a  Republic  afterwards 
appeared  to  M.  Thiers  the  only  alternative.  Perfect  con¬ 
fidence  may  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Senior’s 
report ;  but  it  is  probable  that  M.  Thiers  yielded  to  the 
common  temptation  which  besets  oral  autobiographers  to 
represent  themselves  as  the  authors  of  every  considerable 
action,  and  as  infallible  prophets  of  events  which  are 
known  to  have  occurred.  With  some  sceptical  abatement, 
M.  Thiers’s  self-complacent  confessions  will  form 
authentic  materials  for  history.  The  cynical  immorality 
which  he  attributes  to  himself  as  a  statesman  is  probably 
not  exaggerated. 

It  appears  that  Louis  Napoleon,  after  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  urged  M.  Thiers  to  form  a  Cabinet;  but  it 
was  not  surprising  that  a  late  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe 
should  decline  to  take  office  under  an  upstart  chief  of  a 
revolutionary  Government.  Instead  of  compromising  his 
own  position,  M.  Thiers  provided  the  President  with  a 
Ministry  of  which  Odillon  Barrot  was  the  official  leader. 
M.  Tiiiers  regarded  his  nominee  as  a  well-meaning 
simpleton  with  an  exceptional  gift  of  extemporaneous  oratory. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  continued  himself  to  be 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  President  on  all  great  questions  of 
policy.  Of  the  siege  of  Rome  and  the  restoration  of  the  Pope 
he  assumes  to  himself  almost  the  exclusive  credit.  The 
President  was  at  first  disposed  to  assist,  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public,  having  al wrays  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  extreme 
Democratic  party ;  but  M.  Thiers  convinced  him  that,  as 
Austria  would  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  in 
defaultof  French  intervention,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
oppose  the  enterprise,  and  mortifying  and  unpopular  to 
endure  the  establishment  of  Austrian  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.  It  was  still  open  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  either  side,  or  to  recall  the  expedition  which 
had  been  despatched  by  General  Cavaignac  for  the  purpose, 
as  M.  Thiers  asserts,  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
clergy  to  his  candidature  for  the  Presidency.  By  the 
advice  of  M.  Thiers  the  President  vaguely  asked  the 
Assembly  for  a  grant  which  might  enable  him  to  send 
an  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  message  was 
in  due  course  referred  to  a  Committee,  which  included 
M.  Ge£vy  and  M.  Jules  Favre  among  its  members. 
M.  Thiers  had  already  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  a  French  occupation  of  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Pope  ;  but  the  measure  was  to 
be  represented  as  a  bold  defiance  of  Austria.  He  was  him¬ 
self  the  principal  member  of  the  Committee,  and  he  bad 
instructed  M.  Odillon  Barrot  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
the  intentions  of  the  President  and  the  reasons  on  which 
they  were  founded.  Unfortunately,  the  Minister  forgot 
his  lesson,  and  informed  the  Committee  that  the  expedition 
would  be  sent  to  defend  the  Roman  Republic  against  the 
Pope.  M.  Grevy  and  M.  Favre  applauded  a  policy  which 
was  consistent  with  their  own  principles  ;  but  M.  Thiers, 
with  much  presence  of  mind,  sent  M.  Barrot  out  of  the 
room,  and  told  the  Committee  the  truth.  His  arguments 
at  once  converted  the  conscientious  supporters  of  republics 
all  over  the  world  ;  and  M.  Jules  Favre  drew  up  a 
Report  in  which  the  Assembly  was  recommended  to  make 
the  requisite  grant.  If  was  not  for  some  time  afterwards 
known  that  General  Oudinot  was  ordered  to  attack 
the  Republican  garrison  of  Rome,  and  to  restore  the  Pope 
unconditionally.  “After  all,”  says  M.  Thiers,  “it  was 
“  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  people,  it  was  not 
“  for  the  sake  of  the  Pope,  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
“  of  Catholicism  that  we  went  to  Rome.  It  was  for 
“  the  sake  of  France ;  it  was  to  plant  the  French  flag  on 
“  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  it  was  to  maintain  our  right 
“  to  have  one-half  of  Italy,  if  Austria  seized  on  the  other. 
“  Rather  than  see  the  Austrian  eagle  on  the  flagstaff  that 
“  rises  above  the  Tiber,  I  would  destroy  a  hundred  con- 
“  stitutions  and  a  hundred  religions.”  It  is  well  that 
simple-minded  believers  in  public  proclamations  should 
sometimes  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  secret  springs  of 
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benevolent  statecraft.  If  Prince  Gortciiakoff  is  as  candid 
as  M.  Thiers,  he  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  found  to  have 
declared  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Bulgarians 
or  of  Christianity  that  the  Emperor  went  to  Turkey,  and 
that  sooner  than  tolerate  the  independence  of  the  Sultan 
he  would  destroy  a  hundred  States  and  a  hundred  religions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  M.  Thiers’s  reminis¬ 
cences  are  always  strictly  accurate.  It  seems  that  Louis 
Napoleon  told  M.  Odillon  Barrot  that  he  would  in  no 
case  have  entrusted  M.  Thiers  with  a  portfolio  ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  made  the  offer  after  he  had  as¬ 
certained  that  it  would  be  refused.  A  boastful  talker  fur¬ 
nishes  evidence  either  of  what  he  has  said  and  done,  or  of 
what  he  wishes  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  said  and 
done. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Barrot  Ministry  was  at  the  time 
considered  important,  because  it  indicated  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  President  to  direct  the  policy  of  tho  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  immediate  cause  of  tho  measure  was,  if  M. 
Thiers  may  be  trusted,  the  assent  which  M.  Barrot  had 
given  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  proposal  that  France  should 
concur  with  England  in  protecting  the  Sultan  against  tho 
insolent  demand  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  extradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees.  M.  Thiers,  M.  Moi.fi,  and 
M.  de  Tocqueville  at  once  agreed  that  “  Kossuth  was  not 
“  worth  talking  about,  much  less  fighting  about,”  and  M. 
Thiers,  in  an  interview  with  the  President  and  Lord  Nor- 
manbt,  again  denounced  the  alleged  folly  of  “  going  to  war 
“  for  such  a  polisson  as  Kossuth,  or  to  prevent  one  bar- 
“  barian  from  bullying  another.”  It  was  arranged  to 
appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  more  powerful  barbarian, 
who  granted  the  request,  but  “revenged  himself  by  sending 
“  to  England  a  Note,  and  to  us  a  copy  of  it,  the  most 
“  insulting  that  I  ever  saw  in  diplomacy.”  If  in  his 
political  career  M.  Thiers  ever  deviated  into  generosity, 
he  would  probably  have  devised  some  plausible  excuse  for 
an  apparent  concession  to  vulgar  sentiment.  His  own 
conception  of  statesmanship  was  limited  to  an  exclusive 
concern  for  the  national  interests,  and  still  more  uniformly 
for  the  national  vanity  of  France.  On  one  point  aloue 
he  admits  that  the  President  may  have  judged  more 
sagaciously  than  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  his  term 
of  office  the  President  wished,  as  M.  Odillon  Barrot 
also  reports,  to  dazzle  the  country  by  some  great  social 
experiment.  Both  his  advisers  warned  him  against  the 
perpetration  of  follies  such  as  the  projects  of  Proudhon 
and  Louis  Blanc,  which,  as  they  justly  said,  would  lender 
him  contemptible  and  odious.  When  the  President  pro¬ 
posed  war  as  an  alternative  mode  of  acqniring  popularity, 
M.  Thiers  advised  him  to  wait  until  prosperity  had 
revived;  but  he  afterwards  confessed  to  Mr.  Senior  his 
doubt  whether  in  this  instance  his  advice  had  been  wise. 
“  Perhaps,”  he  thoughtfully  said,  “  it  would  have  been 
“  better  if  I  had  allowed  him  to  overrun  the  Conti¬ 
nent.”  The  objection  that  France  had  no  cause  of  quarrel 
with  any  other  coumry  obviously  never  occurred  to 
M.  Thiers.  Fire,  famine,  and  slaughter  spread  over 
Europe  for  the  promotion  of  tho  President’s  personal 
interests  were  iu  no  degree  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  tho  high  priest  of  the  Napoleonic  worship.  In  the 
present  day  philanthropic  advocates  of  war  are  nearly 
as  plainspokeu  when  they  contend  that  a  benevolent 
Emperor  cannot  possibly  discontinue  a  war  until  he  has 
retrieved  any  military  reputation  whicli  he  may  have  lost. 
The  version  of  his  policy  which  M.  Thiers  communicated 
to  Mr.  Senior  was  expressly  intended  for  future  publication. 
The  indefatigable  reporter  always  told  the  eminent  persons 
whose  conversations  he  recorded  that  their  statements 
would  be  committed  to  writing  and  preserved.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  something  of  the  secret  history  of  times 
which  in  some  respects  are  not  unlike  the  present. 


THE  SCHISM  AMONG  THE  HOME  RULERS. 

IRISH  disaffection  and  turbulence  arc  both  annoying  and 
mischievous ;  hut  the  varying  modes  iu  which  the  con¬ 
flict  against  Imperial  unity  is  from  time  to  time  conducted 
possess  little  interest.  The  Parliamentary  party  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  desire  Home  Rule  is  apparently  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  but  only  by  the  emergence  to  the  surface  of 
its  worst  elements.  At  two  or  three  meetings  which  have 
lately  been  held  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Butt  has  been  outvoted  by 
the  adherents  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  new 
popular  favourites  will  in  their  turn  have  to  give  way  as 


soon  as  some  still  more  reckless  competitor  bids  higher  for 
the  support  of  the  rabble.  Although  Mr.  Butt  has  some¬ 
times  endeavoured  to  put  a  pressure  on  his  adherents  by 
threatening  to  resign  iu  case  of  a  mutiny  in  tho  party,  he 
now  seems  willing  to  retain  his  position  at  any  cost  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity.  He  still  meets  in  council  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
has  with  factious  irrelevance  denounced  him  as  an  in¬ 
former,  and  he  condesocnds  to  admit  that  obstruc¬ 
tion  may  in  some  cases  be  legitimate  and  useful. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enemies  of  the  English 
connexion  should  prefer  the  Biggaus  and  Parnells,  who 
actually  impede  Parliamentary  business,  to  rivals  whose 
self-respect  prevents  them  from  joining  in  obstruction, 
but  not  from  according  to  the  practice  hypothetical 
sanction.  Mr.  Butt  was  ultimately  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  resolution  in  which  his  nominal  precedence  is  re¬ 
cognized,  while  the  more  unscrupulous  members  of  tho 
party  at  the  same  time  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
exorcising  their  own  discretion  on  all  questions  which  have 
not  been  formally  determined  by  the  party.  The  effect  of 
the  arrangement  is  t  hat  the  Home  Rule  members,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  voting  for  motions  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt,  may 
immediately  afterwards  prevent  the  House  of  Commons 
from  proceeding  with  its  ordinary  business.  There  can  he 
little  doubt  that  tho  respectable  members  of  the  party 
greatly  prefer  Mr.  Butt’s  decorous  supremacy  to  the  dis¬ 
creditable  violence  of  his  competitors ;  but  they  are  them¬ 
selves  returned  to  Parliament  by  constituencies  which 
intended  their  election  to  be  a  defiance  of  the  English 
Government.  The  dullest  Irishman  understands  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar  make  themselves  more  disagree¬ 
able  than  Mr.  Butt,  and  he  therefore  inclines  to  their 
side.  Mr.  Butt  sometimes  boasts  that  he  sits  in  the  seat 
of  O’Connell,  but  the  great  agitator  would  have  summarily 
crushed  any  Biggars  or  Parnells  who  had  ventured  to 
question  his  authority. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  Mr.  Butt  was  defeated,  after  an 
animated  debate,  on  the  question  of  admitting  to  a  proposed 
conference  or  assemblage  of  the  Home  Rule  League 
delegates  from  the  Societies  which  have  been  formed  in 
England.  As  the  English  League  had  already  given  its 
adhesion  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell,  the  motion  was 
directly  aimed  at  Sir.  Butt.  Notwithstanding  his  remon¬ 
strances,  it  was  determined  that  the  English  Associations 
should  be  allowed  titty  representatives,  who  will  swell  the 
majority  against  the  moderate  section  of  the  party.  If 
Irish  malcontents  were  amenable  to  reason  or  common 
sense,  they  might  be  reminded  of  the  perverse 
absurdity  with  which  Irish  residents  in  England 
demand  the  political  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
Home  Rule  Clubs  habitually  affect  to  control  or  influenae 
English  elections;  and  their  leaders  at  the  same  time 
protest  against  the  interference  of  Englishmen  with  the 
administration  of  Ireland.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  work¬ 
men  engaged  on  a  principal  Irish  railway  insist  on  the 
dismissal  of  a  few  Englishmen  who  are  employed  on  the 
line.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Butt  will  resign 
his  honorary  office  when,  with  the  aid  of  votes  from 
Irishmen  living  in  England,  the  contest  is  decided  in 
favour  of  his  adversaries.  If  the  agitators  could,  without 
the  interference  of  the  police,  break  the  windows  of  the 
House  of  Commons  instead  of  impeding  its  discussions, 
their  patriotic  zeal  would  be  still  more  enthusiastically 
approved.  They  have  done  an  involuntary  service  to  the 


cause  of  good  government  by  rendering  impossible  for  tho 
presentanalliancebetweenthe  Liberals  and  tho  Home  Rule 
party.  It  might  have  been  practicable  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Mr.  Butt  ;  but  any  party  would  lose  more 
than  it  could  gain  by  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Biggar.  The 
evil  of  a  combination  with  Irish  opponents  of  the  Union  is 
not  that  it  strengthens  the  Liberal  party,  but  that  the 
auxiliaries  require  as  the  price  of  their  aid  concessions 
which  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  When 
either  of  the  two  great  political  parties  commands  a  decisive 
majority,  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  Home  Rule  fac¬ 
tion  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  point. 

Mr.  Butt  might,  if  the  demonstration  suited  his  purpose, 
prove  that  the  obstructive  system  affords,  should  it  be  adopted, 
a  conclusive  argument  against  his  chimerical  scheme  of  con¬ 
federation.  Although  it  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Butt 
seriously  regards  his  proposed  form  of  government  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  he  professes  to  distribute  legislative  and  political 
power,  after  the  American  model,  between  an  Imperial 
Parliament  and  local  representative  bodies.  The  Federal 
Legislature  is  still  to  include  Irish  members,  and 
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among  their  number  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar  would 
probably  be  included.  Their  present  avowed  purpose  is 
to  force  the  House  of  Commons  to  concede  Home  Rule  ; 
but  the  same  process  of  obstruction  would  be  equally 
available  in  support  of  any  other  demand.  If  debate  and 
the  transaction  of  business  could  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
smallest  minority  be  rendered  impossible,  not  only  Parlia¬ 
ments,  but  deliberative  assemblies  of  all  ranks  down  to 
parish  vestries,  would  cease  to  exist.  There  is  almost  an 
inverted  sublimity  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  by  which, 
if  only  it  could  be  effectually  applied,  free  government 
might  be  suppressed.  No  meeting  of  an  Athenian  Assembly 
or  of  a  Roman  Senate  could  have  been  held  to  any  useful 
end  if  obscure  demagogues  had  been  allowed  capriciously  to 
prohibit  debate.  The  mischief-makers  have  provided 
for  all  the  contingencies  which  could  affect  their  success, 
except  the  disinclination  of  mankind  to  be  arbitrarily 
wronged.  All  laws  and  rules  are  framed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  be  administered  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  active  or  passive  co-operation  of  the  community. 
Any  institution  can  be  brought  to  a  dead  lock  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  operation  are  withheld.  The  hope  that  the 
English  nation  will  let  Ireland  go  because  a  few  Irish 
members  have  devised  a  new  mode  of  making  themselves  a 
nuisance  is  altogether  fallacious.  Home  Rule,  and  even 
absolute  independence,  would  be  administered  by  the  same 
persons  in  an  equally  vexatious  spirit.  If  Ireland  were  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  would  still  be  a 
neighbour,  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Biggar  among  its 
inhabitants. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Butt’s  contest  for  the  retention  of  his 
post  will  be  watched  with  a  certain  curiosity.  For  a  long 
time  his  followers  admired  the  adroitness  and  tact  with 
which  he  adopted  the  tone  of  a  statesman  while  he  was, 
perhaps  consciously,  professing  to  aim  at  an  intrinsically 
unattainable  object.  His  motions  and  resolutions  were 
habitually  rejected  by  decisive  majorities  ;  but  as  long  as  the 
party  kept  together,  its  aid  might  command  a  price  in  some 
contingency,  and  Mr.  Butt  himself  and  two  or  three  of  his 
allies  were  acquiring  a  Parliamentary  reputation.  The  fiction 
of  Home  Rule  was  sufficiently  transparent ;  but  elaborate 
contrivances  puzzle  the  multitude,  and  direct  hostility  to 
England  is  more  really  popular  than  any  pretence  of 
federal  connexion.  A  few  of  the  managers  of  the  party, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Home  Rule  members,  are  still 
anxious  to  maintain  the  decorous  form  of  Home  Rule,  and 
to  support  Mr.  Butt;  but  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland 
the  populace  approves  of  the  extravagances  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Butt  will  be  deposed,  unless  he  can 
make  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
his  present  opponents.  His  disappointment  will  not  per¬ 
haps  excite  deep  sympathy  among  those  who  have 
watched  his  career,  nor  would  it  be  altogether  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  intellectual  ability  is  fatal  to  the 
supremacy  of  an  Irish  agitator  ;  yet  it  is  for  the  time  easier 
to  deal  with  an  opponent  who  has  some  reputation  to  lose 
than  with  a  reckless  demagogue.  As  Lord  Salisbury  said 
at  Bradford,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  destined  to  be 
destroyed  by  vulgar  assailants  of  the  principle  of  free 
debate.  The  choice  of  means  by  which  its  privileges  may 
be  defended  must  be  left  to  the  Government.  Iu  the  last 
Session  timidity  and  vacillation  may  perhaps  have  been 
excusable ;  but  the  leader  of  the  House  will  incur  merited 
censure  if  he  fails  to  devise  a  mode  of  suppressing  a  con¬ 
temptible  and  irritating  form  of  disturbance.  The  dis¬ 
affection  of  a  part  of  the  Irish  population  is  a  more 
serious  and  more  permanent  evil  ;  but  no  additional 
danger  or  difficulty  would  arise  from  the  suppression 
of  obstruction  in  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Butt  told  the  Home 
Rule  League,  those  who  are  dissatisfied  may,  if  they  think 
it  advisable,  resort  to  force ;  but  he  added  that,  if  armed 
resistance  were  not  hopeless,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
adopted  at  first  as  after  an  ignoble  Parliamentary  squabble. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

IN  estimating  the  success  of  the  Croydon  Church  Con¬ 
gress,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  causes  making 
for  an  adverse  result  which  have  dogged  its  path. 
Ecclesiastical  weather  had  been  peculiarly  squally  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  ill-devised  Public  Worship  Act 
had  borne  appropriate  fruit ;  the  Ridsdale  judgment  had 
startled  Churchmen  and  puzzled  lawyers;  the  Priest  in 
Absolution  had  been  as  fire  to  the  tow ;  the  unrelieved 


partiality  of  Government  patronage  made  one  side  sore, 
and  left  the  opposite  one  more  arrogant  than  contented; 
while  the  Lords,  in  holding  the  candle  to  the  Liberation- 
ists  over  the  Burials  Bill,  and  the  Archbishop  in  placing  him¬ 
self  in  opposition  to  the  intense  feelings  of  some  thirteen 
thousand  clergy,  seemed  to  have  breached  the  breakwaters. 
The  prophet  would  have  had  a  lai’ge  following  who  should 
have  predicted  that  a  Church  Congress  held  within  a  half- 
hour  of  London  at  such  a  crisis,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  the  chair,  and  an  audience  including  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  chose  to  buy  a  ticket,  implied  by 
irreversible  predestination  a  very  ugly  riot.  Yet  the  result 
has  been  the  direct  reverse.  The  Congress  has  come  and 
gone  in  most  exemplary  temper,  and  the  party  which, 
upon  an  impartial  survey  of  events,  has  reaped  its  least 
contestable  gains  from  such  an  ending,  is  the  one  against 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers,  the  run  of  luck 
had  seemed  to  have  been  setting.  At  the  same  time  those 
who  could  look  a  little  more  deeply  into  questions  might 
have  prognosticated  that  the  chances  of  a  Low  Church 
triumph  were  more  apparent  thau  real  from  the  curious 
split  in  that  party  which  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  arrangements  bi-ought  to  light.  Like  all 
similar  aggregations,  this  party  combines  men  who  believe 
that  they  can  not  only  exist,  but  most  assuredly  prosper,  in 
defiance  of  larger  and  more  formal  systems  within  which 
they  find  themselves,  and  men  who  realize  that  per¬ 
manent  existence  is  impossible  for  any  subsection  without 
some  overt  respect  for  the  controlling  system.  Its  Parnells 
were  ready  and  active,  so  were  its  Butts.  Church  Con¬ 
gresses  had  not  hitherto  turned  out  luckily  for  that  school, 
from  causes  easy  of  comprehension  to  outsiders,  who 
see  that,  while  the  characteristic  of  Low  as  contrasted  with 
High  Churchmanship  is  the  exaltation  of  the  individual  over 
the  society,  the  raison  d'etre  of  all  such  gatherings  can  only  be 
the  strengthening  of  the  corporate  action  of  the  formal  body. 
Associated  labour  here,  harmonized  thinking  there,  neces¬ 
sarily  form  no  small  percentage  of  the  successive  pro¬ 
grammes  ;  and  every  discussion  on  such  questions  tends  to 
differentiate  the  higher,  in  contrast  to  the  lower,  aspects  of 
a  Church.  Low  Churchmen  were  at  first  instinctively  shy 
of  an  institution  with  such  tendencies ;  but  they  were 
quick  in  realizing  that,  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  the 
Church  of  England,  they  had  as  good  a  formal  claim  as  any 
other  school  to  secure  all  casual  advantages  within  the  novel 
institution.  Congresses  would  go  on  in  spite  of  them,  and 
therefore  to  shun  Congresses  was  to  abandon  their  whole 
influence  to  the  other  side.  After  all,  as  some  of  them 
may  have  argued,  they  were  only  taking  a  temporary  part 
in  an  experiment  which  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
spoil,  if  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand  it,  by  the  easy  process 
of  abstention.  The  Broad  Church  party  (so  called,  as 
one  of  their  leaders  said  at  the  late  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  no  party)  acted — perhaps  somewhat 
less  rapidly — on  similar  views  of  policy.  At  last,  after 
sixteen  years  of  probation,  1877  produced  the  evidence 
that  the  Church  Congress  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution 
had  passed  its  nonage,  and  that  for  any  Church  party  not 
to  have  its  policy  about  it  was  to  proclaim  the  impotence, 
not  of  the  Congress,  but  of  the  party. 

The  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
the  recognition  of  achieved  success,  and  the  choice  of  what 
is  in  fact  a  suburb  of  London  as  the  meeting-place  pro¬ 
claimed  the  managers’  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
appearance  on  the  list  of  speakers  of  names  presumably 
obnoxious  to  the  latest  excitement  afforded  a  plausible  pre¬ 
text  for  those  who  were  chafing  under  the  result  of  past 
Congresses  to  cut  the  connexion.  The  Rode,  true  to  its  role 
of  rugged  and  uncompromising  virtue,  represented  those 
who  sternly  refused  any  longer  to  touch  the  unclean  thing. 
The  more  politic  Record  could  not  think  of  so  un¬ 
mannerly  a  refusal  or  so  weak-hearted  a  desertion.  The 
abler  and  wiser  heads  of  the  party,  in  adhering  to 
this  view,  no  doubt  evinced  a  more  generous  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large,  while  the 
abstainers  unquestionably  displayed  a  more  faithful 
and  intense  passion  for  their  cherished  shibboleth. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  not  uncharitable  to  apprehend  that 
among  the  ruck  of  the  conforming  party  might  be  found 
persons  whose  motives  were  much  less  respectable  than 
those  of  their  leaders,  and  who  were  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  presenting  themselves  at  Croydon  in  hopes  of  a  row,  to 
the  advantage  of  their  personal  hatreds  and  their  sectional 
schemes.  Right-minded  people  in  general  must  be  gratified 
at  the  ignominious  collapse  of  such  sinister  expectations. 
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If  the  incendiaries  were  there,  they  had  either  forgotten 
their  matches  or  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  a  light. 
The  start  was  good.  The  opening  service,  viewing  its 
conditions,  was  an  official  repudiation  of  Puritanism. 
Dr.  Lightfoot’s  sermon  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  ; 
and  the  Archbishop,  in  a  clever  speech,  put  in 
the  wrong  by  anticipation  the  man  who  first  should 
brawl.  The  crucial  occasion  was  reached  on  the 
second  day,  when  the  suggestive  subject  of  “  The  best 
“  means  of  promoting  united  action  and  mutual  toleration 
“  between  different  schools  of  thought  within  the  Church  ” 
was  reached,  and  the  athletes  ranged  in  the  first  line  of 
battle  were  Canons  Garbett,  Carter,  and  Farrar.  We  need 
not  point  out  the  suggestiveness  of  these  names  to  any 
one  conversant  with  contemporary  polemics.  Had  these 
three  debaters  been  in  a  formal  conspiracy  to  “  spoil  sport,” 
they  could  not  have  more  effectually  read  the  Riot 
Act ;  and  the  chief  noise  was  the  applause  with  which 
each  was  in  succession  received  by  his  friends,  of  which 
applause  by  no  means  the  least  part  was  netted  by  the  one 
to  whom  the  mischief-makers  were  hopefully  looking  as 
certain  to  wreck  the  Congress.  The  subsequent  speakers 
of  course  played  a  subordinate  part,  although  an  inci¬ 
dental  reference  by  a  prominent  Low  Churchman  to  the 
injustice  of  the  Burials  Bill  brought  down  the  house  with 
an  emphasis  of  enthusiastic  applause  which  must  have 
been  felt  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Congress. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  managers,  in  their 
distribution  of  papers  upon  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State,  which  was  reached  upon  the  following  morning, 
to  throw  into  equal  prominence  the  three  parties  ;  but  the 
default  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  left  the  main  conduct 
of  the  debate  in  the  hands  of  Canons  Gregory  and  Ryle. 
The  discussion  was  curiously  good-tempered,  considering 
that  such  provocative  names  and  questions  as  Lord 
Penzance  and  his  want  of  letters  patent  were  openly  and 
freely  bandied  about ;  and  while  influential  High  Church- 
manship  distinguished  itself  by  bold  claims  for  reform, 
the  tone  of  thought  among  Low  Churchmen  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  conservative,  and  stamped  with  the  desire  to 
show  affinities  with  the  higher  school.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  general  result  of  these  cross  currents  of  opinion 
and  of  policy  (for  each  had  its  share  in  what  was  said 
or  left  unsaid)  appeared  to  be  that,  while  the  impatient 
votaries  of  extreme  reform  on  either  side  are  likely  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  unsatisfied,  the  corporate  cohesion 
of  the  Church  showed  no  signs  of  that  weakening  process 
which  has  been  adduced  in  excuse  for  such  legislation  as 
the  Public  Worship  Act,  while  the  zeal  of  Churchmen  of 
all  parties  for  maintaining  the  alliance  with  the  State — if 
the  voices  of  the  Croydon  Congress  Hall  are  any  test- — pro¬ 
claimed  itself  to  be  a  very  living  and  powerful  emotion. 
Of  Mr.  Mackonochie’s  sect  of  disestablishers  there  was  as 
little  sign  as  of  the  Pock-led  Puritans.  The  Archbishop’s 
closing  speech — allowance  being  made  for  circumstances 
which  he  has  done  much  to  bring  about — virtually  pre¬ 
sented  this  view  of  the  position.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed 
of  doubting  the  personal  excellence  of  Lord  Hatuerley,  on 
which  the  President  strongly  insisted  as  a  reason  against 
any  movement  for  a  change  in  the  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
ecclesiastical  eases.  But  the  virtues  of  the  agent  are  no 
argument  for  or  against  the  principles  of  the  system  which 
he  may  administer.  The  varied  list  of  acceptable  Bishops 
who  have  been  produced  under  the  actual  system  of  nomi¬ 
nation  told  with  more  force  against  a  suggestion  of  change 
urged  by  an  impassioned  speaker.  After  all,  however, 
both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Congress  must  have  been 
equally  conscious  that  the  judicial  name  in  every  one’s 
mind  was  not  Lord  Hatherley,  but  Lord  Penzance. 

With  the  anticipation  of  more  exciting  discourses  upon 
home  polemics,  the  eminently  suggestive  paper  read  by 
Professor  Palmer  at  the  first  sitting  upon  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  Mahommedanism  was  hardly  appreciated 
as  it  deserved.  The  fact  which  it  revealed  of  the  living 
existence  of  powerful  anti-Christian  controversialists  among 
the  Maliommedans,  whose  writings  show  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  literature,  the  theology,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Christendom,  is  eminently  suggestive ; 
and  the  inference  which  Mr.  Palmer  drew  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  that  to  grapple  with  such  antagonists  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  their  system,  and  of  the  tone  of 
thought  which  they  control,  is  no  less  necessary  than  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  missionary’s  own  belief.  The  ex¬ 
position  of  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  Gospel  can  only 
run  off'  the  Islamite  mind  unless  it  is  made  to  lead  up  to  a 


refutation  of  the  counter  system  which  is  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  prejudiced  affections  of  a  subtle  people,  proud  of  an 
eloquent  literature  and  an  old  theology.  What  is  to  us 
self-evidently  false,  corrupt,  and  impossible  in  the  philo¬ 
sophy  and  ethics  of  Mahommedans  is  to  themselves  no 
such  thing,  and  the  task  is  therefore  not  to  assert,  but  to 
prove,  its  worthlessness. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  ARMENIA. 

riPIIERE  can  he  no  question  that  Ghazi  Ahmed  Moukhtar  has 
-A  received  a  most  severe  heating.  lie  indeed  confesses  it  in 
his  queer  apology  for  the  “  reason  of  our  present  situation.”  That 
he  was  able  to  hold  out  so  long  against  an  enemy  very  superior  in 
numbers,  alike  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  especially  guns,  would  he 
a  surprising  fact  if  we  had  not  had  such  repeated  evidences  that 
the  Russian  generals  in  that  quarter  are  hut  indifferent  tacticians. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  continual  drain  has  been  made  on  Ahmed 
Moukhtar's  army  of  its  best  infantry,  in  order  that  the  armies  on 
the  European  theatre  of  war  might  he  reinforced.  But,  when 
all  allowances  have  been  made,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  that 
the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  has  only  himself  to  thank  for 
the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  him.  It  was  evidently  not 
necessary  for  him  to  stand  and  tight  where  he  was  except  on  one 
supposition — namely,  that  he  considered  it  indispensable  that  he 
should  hold  on  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Kars  until  that 
fortress  could  be  revictualled.  If  Kars  has  not  been  long  ere  this 
completely  provisioned,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bold  out  through  the 
winter,  then  the  Turkish  Commander-iu-Chief  deserves  any  amount 
of  censure.  During  the  months  he  has  been  standing  between 
Kars  and  the  Russians  there  has  been  ample  time  for  revictualling 
the  fortress.  lie  had  plenty  of  excuses,  each  one  of  which  would 
have  satisfactorily  explained  away  a  retrograde  movement  had  he 
retired  after  provisioning  the  place  to  a  more  contracted  and  defen¬ 
sible  position.  Ilemight  allege  with  truth  that  be  had  done  all  which 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  such  a  heterogeneous  force  as 
was  committed  to  him,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  anyone  either  in 
Asia  or  Europe  thought  possibly  could  be  done  with  such  material. 
Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  situation  in  Turkey  is  that 
of  a  Power  with  limited  resources  in  men,  and  which,  having  com¬ 
mand  of  a  central  sea  highway,  and  operating  on  either  side  of  that 
centre  by  independent  armies,  can  only  contrive  to  be  superior  on 
one  theatre  by  reinforcing  the  troops  there  to  the  detriment  of 
the  army  on  the  other.  The  duty  of  the  one  army  from  which 
the  best  troops  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  other  is  not  to 
fight  a  superior  force  unless  it  can  do  so  at  a  marked  advantage. 
Its  business  is  to  endeavour  to  contain  the  superior  enemy,  to  take 
up  strong  positions,  to  gain  time — in  fact,  to  do  anything  rather 
than  descend  into  the  arena  voluntarily,  and  challenge  a  combat. 
Some  may  say  it  is  very  easy  to  argue  after  the  event ;  but  we 
imagine  that  attentive  onlookers  must  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  it  was  a  hopeless  enterprise  for  the  Turks  to 
attempt  the  offensive  on  the  side  of  Alexandropol,  so  the  retention 
of  the  army  beyond  Kars,  when  that  army  was  known  to  be  inferior 
in  every  point,  was  a  hazardous  proceeding.  It  is  needless  to  go 
over  the  ground  of  former  combats  to  illustrate  the  bad  leadership 
of  both  Russians  and  Turks,  for  Correspondents  have  placed  this 
in  the  clearest  light.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Turks  did  not 
retain  their  position  so  long  in  virtue  of  their  superior  strategy  or 
tactics.  Their  positions  were  far  too  extended  lor  their  numbers, 
and  it  was  simply  because  the  wrong  points  were  chosen  for  attack 
that  the  Russians  did  not  succeed  on  October  2nd  and  the  following 
days. 

The  capital  little  maps  of  the  country  between  Kars  and  Alex¬ 
andropol  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  main  features  by  which 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  The  fight¬ 
ing-ground  is  of  very  limited  area.  The  distance  between  the  two 
fortresses  is  only  about  forty-five  miles  ;  and  for  some  three  months 
the  armies  of  the  centre  have  been  facing  each  other,  the  one 
waiting  for  the  other  to  make  a  false  move.  Kizil  Tepe,  the  ele¬ 
vated  position  occupied  by  the  Russians  and  suddenly  attacked  and 
seized  by  the  Turks  on  the  25th  of  August,  stands  about  midway 
between  the  two  fortresses.  The  streams  Kars  Chai  and  Arpa 
Chai  form  three  sides  of  a  square — Kars-Seijan,  Seijan-Kazarabad, 
Kazarabad- Abdurahman.  The  Kars  Chai  was  the  side  of  the 
river-square  parallel  to  the  general  Turkish  position  and  interposed 
between  the  Turks  and  Alexandropol.  The  position  taken  up  by 
Moukhtar  Pasha  was  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  it  will  he  suffi¬ 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  take  it  as  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  last 
month.  The  extreme  left  rested  on  the  Kars  Chai  at  Parget,  the 
far  right  on  the  Arpa  Chai  about  Ani.  By  consulting  a  map  the 
reader  will  at  once  see  that  the  distance  covered  by  the  Turks  was 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth.  A  very  large  army,  and  one 
accustomed  to  manoeuvre  in  open  field,  would  he  necessary  to 
guard  efficiently  so  broad  a  front.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Zaghni-Dagh  and  in  the  Alaja-Dagh,  connected  a)s  they 
are  by  a  hilly  ridge,  the  Turks  possessed  strong  rallying 
points;  hut,  so  long  as  the  general  position  extended  on  either 
side  to  a  considerable  distance,  these  points  became  only  rallying 
points.  They  did  not  suffice  to  render  tenable  the  weak  and  ex¬ 
tended  parts  of  the  position.  Had  Kars  been  a  capital  city,  an 
unwalled  town,  it  would  have  been  some  excuse  that  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  Zaghni-Dagh  and  Alaja-Dagh  alone  would  not 
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suffice  to  cover  it  from  attack.  But  Kara  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
fortress,  not  in  the  least  exposed  to  capture  by  sudden  assault.  In 
spreading  his  troops  over  so  much  ground  as  would  shield  the 
place  from  an  advance  by  the  Russians  anywhere  between  the 
Kars  Ohai  and  Arpa  Chai  streams,  Moukhtar  was  taking  measures 
for  giving  additional  security  to  a  place  which  was  perfectly  safe 
already,  and  at  the  same  time  was  unnecessarily  scattering  his 
army.  It  is  probable  that  the  Turkish  Chief  was  eager  to  keep  up 
the  prestige  of  his  former  successes  by  not  suffering  the  Russians  to 
come  within  firing  range  of  Kars.  If  they  should  be  able  to 
establ  ish  batteries  on  any  point  of  vantage  and  so  to  bombard,  how¬ 
ever  ineffectually,  one  or  more  of  the  outlying  works,  he  might 
argue  that  they  were  neutralizing  the  value  of  his  victories  by 
being  able  to  persist  in  their  former  objective.  Apparently  he 
failed  to  comprehend  (and  it  has  never  been  claimed  for  Moukhtar 
that  he  is  a  strategist)  what  an  enormous  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  the  fact  of  Kars  being  able  to  hold  its  own  without 
adventitious  aid.  Granted  that  the  Russians  were  allowed  to 
“  set  up  great  bulwarks  against  it,”  would  not  their  field 
army  be  necessarily  diminished  in  number  ?  Would  not 
the  chances  of  battle  be  greater  for  the  Turks  did  they 
allow  the  Russians  to  subtract  a  large  portion  of  their 
available  force  for  the  siege  P  This  reasoning  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  all  the  more  forcible  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
Russians  were  constantly  receiving  reinforcements.  Offering  battle 
to  the  enemy  in  the  open  was  giving  him  (he  very  opportunity 
which  he  desired.  It  gave  him  a  good  chance  of  winning  a 
great  battle  by  the  employment  of  his  superior  numbers,  and  of 
then  resuming  at  bis  leisure  the  siege  of  the  fortress.  And  con¬ 
versely,  by  refusing  battle  under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
Moukhtar  would  have  secured  to  himself  the  power  of  taking  the 
initiative  when  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  was  subtracted  for  siege 
operations.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  each  side  had 
a  fortress  in  rear  on  which  to  lean,  the  Russians,  being  the  stronger, 
and  having  an  ample  provision  of  both  siege  and  field  artillery, 
would  be  able,  if  victorious  in  battle,  to  commence  operations 
against  Kars;  whereas,  if  the  Turks  were  victorious,  they  had 
not  the  numbers  or  the  means  wherewith  to  besiege  Alexaudropol. 

We  have  said  that  about  the  middle  of  last  mouth  the  Turkish 
line  stood  between  Parget,  on  the  Kars  Chai,  and  Ani, 
on  the  Arpa  Ohai.  The  centre  had  been  advanced  to  Kizil  Tepe 
through  the  successful  onslaught  of  the  25th  August.  The 
Russians,  with  superior  numbers  and  a  vastly  more  numerous  ar¬ 
tillery,  held  a  less  extended  position  than  that  of  their  foes.  Their 
left  rested  on  the  Uch  Tepe  hill,  their  centre  was  at  Karajol,  the 
right  lay  between  that  hill  and  the  Kars  Chai.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  inferior  force  covered  twenty-five,  the  superior  twenty, mile3  of 
ground,  or  rather  less.  It  is  of  course  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
at  the  real  numbers  of  the  combatants.  But,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  the  Turkish  force  did  not  exceed  35,000  or  40,000 
men  ;  and  before  the  arrival  of  the  strong  reinforcements,  some  of 
which  reached  the  enemy  just  before  the  fight  of  October  2nd,  the 
Russians  probably  had  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  available  for 
active  operations  on  this  part  of  the  theatre.  The  latter  were, 
however,  vastly  stronger,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  artillery.  So 
the  Turks  contrived,  by  good  fortune  and  through  the  bad  tactics  of 
the  Russian  generals,  to  check  these  with  considerable  success  until 
the  late  large  accession  of  force — and  that  composed  of  trained  troops 
— came  up  in  line.  The  mistake  committed  by  Loris  Melikoff, 
or  whoever  is  really  the  directing  head,  in  the  battles  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  October  was  in  making  a  general  onslaught  on  the 
enemy’s  line,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  round  him  on  both 
flanks.  Instead  of  concentrating  for  an  attack  on  some  decisive 
point,  troops  were  actually  sent  off  to  Parget  and  Akehakala  ; 
so,  though  the  attack  on  the  greater  Zaghni  succeeded,  that  on 
the  lesser  Zaghni  failed.  This  latter  point  was  the  one  which, 
if  captured,  would  have  secured  the  evacuation  by  the  Turks  of 
their  entire  position,  as  the  larger  part  of  Moukhtar’s  force  would 
have  been  cut  oil’  from  Kars  and  thrown  on  an  eccentric  line. 
Though  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  it  is  incontestable  that  the 
Turks  preserved  the  essential  parts  of  their  position,  and  that  the 
Russians  suffered  very  heavy  losses,  especially  on  their  left,  which 
was  completely  driven  hack. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  subsequent  contracting  of  bis 
line  by  Moukhtar  Pasha  was  due  to  his  at  las;  perceiving  that  the 
retention  of  so  advanced  a  position  was  not  only  dangerous,  but 
useless.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  night  of  the  8th  that  he 
began  to  withdraw  his  battalions.  The  commentator  on  the  war- 
in  the  Times  states  that  in  the  battle  of  the  15th  the  Turkish  rin-ht 
wing  held  the  positions  of  Kizil  1'epc  and  the  Alaja-Dagh.  But 
this  is  not  the  case ;  though,  if  Moukhtar  intended  fighting,  it  is 
open  to  question  whether  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  by  concentrating  his  army  at  Kizil  Tepe,  Alaja-Dagh,  and 
Evlia  Tepe.  Such  a  movement  as  that  of  Lazaroff's  would  in  that 
case  have  been  attended  with  much  hazard.  Kizil  Tepe  is  some 
eight  miles  from  the  Alaja-Dagh  ;  and  Moukhtar  Pasha  had  with¬ 
drawn  his  right  wing  to  the  northern  slope  of  the  latter  hill.  His 
centre,  he  says  himself,  stood  about  Bosanlich,  which  is  midway 
between  the  Alaja-Dagh  and  the  Zaghni-Dagh.  The  left  was 
apparently  well  thrown  back,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  a  turning 
movement.  In  the  Russian  despatch  it  was  said,  to  occupy  the 
heights  of  Orlok. 

_  It  was  evident  to  the  Russian  general  that  a  vigorous  attack 
directed  on  the  Turkish  left,  if  successful,  would  sever  the  right 
and  centre  from  its  communications  with  Kars.  His  measures 
appear  to  have  been  well  taken,  hut  would  not  have  succeeded  so 


well  had  the  Turkish  Chief  done  anything  to  support  his  left  wing 
on  the  14th.  Offensive  operations  were  begun  on  that  day  by 
General  Lazaroff,  who  had  passed  round  the  enemy  by  Ani  and 
Bazarjikh,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  simultane¬ 
ously  forced  hack  the  Turkish  left  by  attack  in  front,  thus  making 
bare  and  taking  in  reverse  the  centre.  To  understand  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Lazaroff  clearly  (the  official  accounts  are  rather  vague),  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  line  occupied  by  the  Turks  was  not 
continuous.  There  was  a  gap  between  the  centre  and  the  left ; 
and  it  was  into  that  gap  that  the  Russians  penetrated  at  the 
same  time  that  they  threatened  to  completely  envelop  the  left 
wing.  The  wing  thrust  back  escaped  complete  envelopment 
by  making  a  desultory  and  precipitate  retreat  towards  Kars  and 
Verzinkoi.  The  Russians  on  the  night  of  the  14th  stood  in  force 
between  Kars  and  the  right  and  centre  of  the  enemy.  Thus 
there  was  not  an  instant  to  he  lost,  or  the  safety  of 
this  part  of  the  Turkish  army  was  irretrievably  compromised. 
Moukhtar  Pasha  does  not  seem  to  have  quite  realized 
how  matters  stood.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  certainly  not  have 
remained  to  fight  where  he  did  the  next  day.  If  a  large  part  of 
the  army  contrived  to  get  off  alter  its  defeat  on  the  15th,  it  could 
not  have  been  so  thoroughly  surrounded  on  the  14th  but.  that  it 
might  have  made  a  move  to  get  away  that  night.  Moukhtar  had 
already  shown  that  he  could  advance  and  fight,  or  he  could  retreat, 
by  night ;  so  bis  army  was  not  unaccustomed  to  such  a  proceeding 
as  a  midnight  march.  But  Moukhtar  chose  to  stand  a  battle  ;  and 
under  the  extremely  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  fighting  an 
enemy  attacking  front,  think,  and  even  rear  at  the  same  time,  he  fought 
a  tine  battle  lasting  from  early  mom  till  evening.  The  last  accounts 
seem  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  disaster  was  so  overwhelming 
as  was  at  first  represented.  But  in  any  case  the  defeat  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any 
Turkish  army  which  can  now  be  got  together  will  be  able  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  prosecuting  the  siege  of  Kars.  It  is  quite  another 
question,  however,  whether  the  Russians  will  be  in  force  enough  to 
undertake  at  the  same  time  a  march  on  Erzeroum.  If  the  divisions 
thrust  eccentrically  from  Kars  are  not  followed  up  vigorously 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  late  battles  have  cost 
the  Russians  dearly),  they  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  army 
which  might  bar  at  the  Soghanli-Dagh  a  further  advance.  And 
Ghazi  Moukhtar,  notwithstanding  his  losses,  must  still  have  a 
fairly  numerous  force  in  Kars.  If  the  fortress  is  forthwith  in¬ 
vested,  and  the  Turkish  Chief  shut  in,  with  not  only  the  normal 
garrison  but  a  part  of  the  field  army,  a  very  large  body  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  And,  the  question  would  then  be,  are  the  Russians  able  to 
spare  a  suliicieut  army  for  marching  on  Erzeroum  ?  Another 
question  would  he,  can  they  make  such  a  move  at  this  late  season, 
and  can  they  carry  supplies  with  them  ?  for  the  country  is  described 
as  eaten  bare. 

To  sum  up  concisely,  the  heavj-  disaster  which  has  befallen  Moukh- 
tar  Pasha  is  attributable  to  nothing  else  than  faulty  generalship.  “  In 
the  country  of  the  blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king  ” ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  this  Turkish  general,  up  to  the  other  day,  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  in  either  of  the  central  armies  who  was  gifted  with  even 
one  eye.  But,  however  that  may  be,  hi3  ultimate  defeat  was  due 
to  his  wrong  appreciation  of  the  situation.  He  estimated  too 
highly  the  moral  etlect  of  completely  covering  Kars,  having  regard 
to  the  danger  he  ran  in  attempting  to  do  so  with  an 
army  unequal  to  the  task.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
revictualling  of  Kars  that  his  army  should  be  disposed 
so  as  to  bar  approach  on  every  side.  Instead  of  being  what 
a  great  fortress  should  he — a  support  to  the  field  army — Kar* 
became  a  burden.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  precious 
charge  to  be  shielded  from  hostile  contact,  instead  of  an  impregna¬ 
ble  post  on  which  a  wing  of  the  army  might  rest.  Again, 
Moukhtar  Pasha  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  field  force  was  a 
thorn  in  the  Russian  side  so  long  as  he  held  himself  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  prepared  for  offensive  operations  when  the  Russians  should 
have  detached  from  their  field  force  men  enough  to  undertake  a 
serious  investment.  Faults  in  strategy  usually  prepare  the  way 
for  faults  in  tactics.  If  Moukhtar  Pasha  had  not  committed 
himself  to  the  primary  error,  he  would  not  have  fuund  it  necessary 
to  follow  it  up  by  such  a  dislocation  of  his  army  as  enabled  the 
opposing  general  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  numbers  alternately 
on  fractions  of  the  enemy. 


THE  CORRUPTION  OF  TASTE. 

HP  HE  gospel  of  good  taste  was  probably  never  preached  with  so 
-k  much  energy  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  ten  years.  Looking 
back  at  the  history  of  the  world,  indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that, 
till  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  gospel  of  good  taste  was 
never  preached  at  all.  The  periods  in  which  art  was  most  pro¬ 
sperous,  and  in  which  all  the  instruments  of  daily  life  were  made 
most  beautiful,  were  precisely  the  periods  in  which  there  was  the 
least  talk  about  “  culture  ”  and  the  least  need  to  sing  its  praises  in 
the  streets.  Even  when  conscious  thought  about  the  principles 
and  aims  of  art  came  in,  it  never  happened  till  now  that  discussion 
of  these  topics  passed  from  the  studio  and  the  drawing-room  into 
the  parlours  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
There  might  be  a  great  deal  ol  sell-conscious  and  curious  refine¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  limited  to  the  classes  which  enjoyed  wealth  and 
leisure.  No  one  thought  of  making  good  taste  universal ;  but 
rather  the  aesthetic  Pharisees  of  the  day  held  themselves  a  peculiar 
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people,  separated  from  a  fallen  world,  out  of  which  they  were 
not  anxious  to  call  any  proselytes.  They  themselves  were  “  the 
polite ;  ”  they  haunted  curiosity  shops  and  public  auctions,  and 
went  into  raptures  over  Chinese  monsters,  or  the  lbre-arin  of 
some  decrepit  Greek  statue  brought  home  by  my  lord  from  his 
grand  tour.  The  rest  of  humanity  was  “  the  vulgar,”  and  was  not 
expected  to  know  anything  of  these  joys,  or  to  ape  the  modes  of 
dilettanti  and  macaronis.  The  modern  change  is  remarkable 
enough.  Persons  of  taste — and  it  is  very  much  to  their  credit — 
are  of  the  mood  of  Dorothea  in  Mkldlemarch.  They  cannot 
enjoy  their  chintzes,  etchings,  roses,  and  Nankin  blue  with  a 
clear  conscience  while  an  enormous  majority  of  people  pass  their 
existence  in  the  midst  of  foul  sights,  sounds,  and  smells.  Hence 
come  popular  lectures  on  the  Beautiful,  hence  worthy  little  books 
on  domestic  art,  and  hence  the  existence  of  a  benevolent  Society 
which  endeavours  “  to  bring  beauty  into  the  homes  of  the  poor.” 
One  might  think  that  the  demand  for  soap  and  fresh  air  was  even 
more  imperious  than  the  need  of  carved  brackets  in  soft  wood  j 
trimmed  with  Berlin  worsted  work.  A  well-cooked  dinner  will 
do  more  to  keep  a  man  from  the  public-house  than  a  photograph 
of  even  the  most  admirable  design  of  Lorenzo  Credi.  Granting 
this,  however,  it  would  be  superfluous  cruelty  to  sneer  at  the 
efforts  of  people  who,  finding  almost  their  chief  good  in  beauty, 
try  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  love  of  it.  One  need  not  go  all 
lengths  with  Mr.  Browning’s  Fra  Lippo  Lippi : — 

If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents  ; 

That’s  somewhat. 

The  taste  for  “  simple  beauty,  and  nought  else,”  has  frequently 
proved  one  of  the  worst  qualities  of  a  man  or  of  a  stage  of  society. 
But  it  is  not  the  most  imminent  danger  of  the  London  poor,  and 
we  need  not,  so  far,  he  afraid  that  working-men  will  grow  too 
much  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  paintings  of  Luiui,  or  in 
the  study  of  that  high  class  of  poetry  in  which  sense  is  just  swoon¬ 
ing  into  melodious  nonsense. 

The  danger,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  in  the  very  opposite  direction. 
There  are  really  two  propagandas  of  taste  at  this  moment.  One  is 
weak  and  well  meaning,  self-conscious,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
organized.  This  is  the  character  of  the  effort  to  instruct  the  un¬ 
tutored,  to  retine  the  rude,  to  call  the  halt  and  blind  from  the 
highway,  and  compel  them  to  like  faience.  But  the  opposite  cur¬ 
rent  of  taste  is  as  strong  as  its  neighbour  is  weak.  By  a  hundred 
respectable  channels  the  gross  and  perverted  likings  of  the  ignorant, 
the  mean,  the  ruffianly  are  being  introduced  into  decent  society. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  intentional  effort ;  no  one  probably  is  deli¬ 
berately  eager  to  debauch  and  degrade  the  character  of  women 
and  children,  and  to  bring  their  literary  tastes  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Police  News  and  the  “  penny  dreadful.”  Unluckily, 
the  stream  that  sets  in  this  direction  from  the  haunts  of 
stupid  vice  and  dull  love  of  obscene  things  is  powerful  with 
all  the  force  of  a  mere  commercial  tendency.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
bringing  wares  out  of  charity  and  good  will  to  people  who  do  not 
want  them,  hut  of  pandering  to  desires  which  are  supposed  to 
exist.  The  managers,  lor  example,  of  illustrated  journals  of  the 
domestic  sort  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  change  has  come  over 
the  propensities  of  old  ladies  and  children.  Formerly  these  readers 
were  well  pleased  if  they  had  three  pictures  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  each  number,  with  a  sketch  of  the  christening  of  the  last 
Royal  baby,  and  of  the  launch  of  the  last  abortive  ironclad. 
General  drawings  of  battles,  of  adventures,  of  foreign  scenes,  and 
foreign  manners  helped  to  make  up  collections  that  were  pleasing, 
harmless,  and  often  instructive.  All  these  qualities  have  not,  of 
course,  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  the  illustrated  press.  But 
a  new  element,  and  a  very  base  one,  is  all  the  more  notable 
by  reason  of  its  contrast  with  the  smooth  things  and  unexciting 
art  of  the  past.  One  paper  makes  itself  remarkable  by  the 
deliberate  way  in  which,  week  by  week,  it  appeals  to  the 
coarse  fancy  which  can  only  be  stimulated  by  representations  of 
the  horrors  of  a  barbarous  war.  It  is  not  enough  apparently  to 
read  about  the  inhuman  actions  of  soldiers  who  in  point  of 
humanity  are  contemporaries  of  the  Spaniards  that  sacked  Rome 
under  the  Constable  Bourbon.  The  tortures  and  mutilations  must 
be  oculis  subjecta  Jidelibus,  must  he  sketched  by  enterprising  Corre¬ 
spondents,  engraved  on  wood,  stereotyped,  and  circulated  in  school¬ 
rooms  and  drawing-rooms.  There  can  be  but  one  moral  result  oi 
this  system.  Children,  who  are  great  patrons  of  illustrated  papers, 
have  often  an  extreme  horror  of  cruelty.  They  are  haunted,  for 
example,  by  a  drawing  of  Servians  burned  over  a  slow  lire,  in  a 
way  which  older  people  have  forgotten  and  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  To  deprave  this  sense  of  horror,  to  convert  it,  week  by 
week,  into  its  opposite — a  morbid  love  of  the  terrible  and  dis¬ 
gustful — is  the  certain  result  of  designs  which  would  once  have 
been  thought  too  loathsome  for  the  pet  papers  of  the  criminal 
classes.  As  horrors  are  accumulated,  the  new  taste  be¬ 
comes  dull  and  deadened,  and  demands  some  fresher  and 
more  pungent  stimulant.  After  Servians  burned  alive,  we 
are  treated  to  a  sketch  of  the  women  and  children  who  we  are 
wounded  by  Cossacks  or  Bulgarians.  The  slashes  and  lance- 
cuts  on  half-naked  forms  are  depicted  with  minute  and  loving 
care ;  the  wounds  are  “  as  deep  as  a  well  and  as  wide  as  a  church 
door.”  Next,  by  way  of  being  impartial,  the  public  is  asked  to 
look  at  a  drawing  which  might  sicken  a  costermonger.  A  number 
of  Russian  heads  are  lying  in  a  heap,  -with  an  arm  and  a  leg  or  so 
scattered  gracefully  around.  Still  to  keep  the  due  balance,  there 
follows  a  realistic  design  of  the  bodies  of  Islamites  wasting  by  the 
roadside  where  they  fell.  A  finished  woodcut  of  six  comfortable¬ 


looking  Bulgarians  hanging  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Turks  are  skilled  hangmen,  and  to  suggest  that  our  own 
barbarous  executions  might  be  improved  by  a  study  of  Ottoman 
methods.  As  to  drawings  of  desperate  combats  of  six  or  more, 
these  are  comparatively  legitimate.  It  is  impossible,  to  be  sure, 
that  an  artist  should  have  time  and  opportunity  to  sit  down  in  a 
redoubt  at  Lovatz  or  Plevna  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
agony  on  the  faces  of  the  wounded  and  the  despairing  courage  of  men 
who  have  refused  quarter.  These  things  must  be  elaborated  at  home, 
and  are  mere  exercises  of  fancy.  But  the  other  horrors,  no  doubt,  are 
drawn  from  the  actual  scenes,  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  their 
publication. 

It  will  he  said  that  “  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  ”  how 
this  war  is  being  conducted.  The  public  has  every  sort  of 
means  of  learning  all  about  that,  without  needing  to  glance  at 
coarse  designs  of  things  untit  to  be  looked  at,  things  that  even 
Correspondents  are  glad  to  turn  their  eyes  from.  No  additional 
knowledge,  no  proof  of  authenticity,  even  if  such  proofs  were  de¬ 
sirable,  can  be  gathered  from  representations  of  this  morbid  and 
loathsome  sort.  When  we  are  presented  with  a  horrible  picture  of 
a  naked  Indian  child,  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  sitting  beside  the 
mouldering  bones  and  wasted  flesh  of  a  dead  baby,  we  are  told  that 
this  class  of  picture  stimulates  public  charity.  The  work  of  art,  it 
seems,  is  copied  from  a  photograph  by  some  enterprising  person, 
one  of  whose  iirst  ideas  on  finding  a  starved  infant  was  to 
take  its  portrait  in  a  family  group  of  skeletons.  Neither  charity, 
nor  pity,  nor  any  other  good  feeling  can  he  awakened  by 
pictures  of  a  haunting  horror.  The  fact  is  that  the  public  is 
supposed,  not  without  some  reason,  to  like  these  offensive  things 
for  their  own  sake,  and  the  apparent  demand  is  recklessly 
supplied.  When  persons  who  are  nominally  ladies  go  to  gloat 
with  more  than  Roman  cruelty  over  the  misery  of  the  most  loath¬ 
some  criminals  of  the  time,  it  is  very  natural  that  the  purveyors  of 
cheap  art  and  the  directors  of  cheap  taste  should  think  that  they 
may  venture  on  some  startling  novelties.  When  a  respectable  and 
philosophical  contemporary  tincls  it  fitting  to  print  a  minute 
account  of  the  rust  and  rags,  the  blood  and  bones  and  filth  of  the 
criminal  collections  of  Scotland  Yard,  there  is  really  little  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  describing  the  indescribable.  Something  new, 
however,  must  at  all  hazards  be  discovered  ,  for  people  who  have 
once  digested  a  realistic  sketch  of  the  punishment  of  impalement 
are  hard  to  please,  and  their  appetite  needs  lively  stimulants.  It 
is  likely  therefore  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  systematic  attempt 
to  satisfy  an  artificial  demand.  An  illustrated  history  of  the 
Wallachians,  with  a  picture  of  the  impalement  and  roasting  of 
three  thousand  live  hundred  of  the  Turkish  garrison  of  Tirgovista, 
might  have  a  lively  sale.  A  woodcut  representing  Bragantino  after 
he  was  flayed  would  have  admirers.  A  “  History  ot  the  Hulks” 
ought  to  run  through  several  editions.  “  Criminals  at  Home  ;  or, 
Half  Hours  in  the  Condemned  Cell,  ’  might  be  the  title  of  a  vivid 
series  of  popular  papers.  There  are  incidents  in  Herodotus  and 
events  in  the  history  of  England  which  have  not  yet  been  illus¬ 
trated  with  realistic  precision.  But  it  is  superfluous  to  give  hints 
to  the  energetic  and  inventive  people  who  actually  outrun  public 
bad  taste  in  their  haste  to  supply  a  demand  which  is  not  so  great 
as  they  fancy.  The  refinements  of  the  slums,  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  the  street  lounger,  are  by  no  means  universal  among  educated 
people.  Still  it  must  he  confessed  that,  in  the  conflicting  currents 
of  taste,  the  cultivated  are  more  affected  by  the  likings  of  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  than  the  ignorant  and  brutal  by  the  tine 
fancies  of  the  cultivated.  The  depravation  of  taste  on  the  side 
where  taste  is  nearest  to  morality  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
abundant  growth  of  talk  about  the  correggiosity  of  Correggio.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  the  evil  must  he  cured  by  more  stringent 
measures  than  lectures  on  art. 


OLYMPIA  AND  ITS  CHURCH. 

OLYMPIA,  when  the  German  diggers  have  fled  before  the  heat 
of  a  Greek  summer,  when  they  have  left  all  the  statues  and  other 
beautiful  things  that  they  have  found  sealed  up  against  all  men, 
Greek  and  barbarian,  may  seem  to  be,  even  literally,  Olympia  with 
the  spring  taken  out  of  its  year.  But  Olympia  can,  for  all  general 
historical  purposes,  be  Olympia  without  them ;  some  minds  may 
not  greatly  regret  their  absence.  To  some  minds  galleries, 
museums,  collections  of  all  kinds,  are  simply  wearisome.  The 
weariness  is  one  which  may  he  well  endured  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  which  may  ho  gained  through  it ;  still  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  objects  in  rows  and  cases,  catalogued  and  numbered,  is 
weariness  compared  with  the  pure  pleasure  of  contemplating  the 
same  objects,  each  in  its  right  place,  each  forming  part  ol  the  whole 
of  which  it  was  meant  to  form  part.  Better  one  §tatue  without  a 
nose  in  the  place  where  the  sculptor  first  put  it  than  ten  statues 
with  noses  set  up  apart  from  their  context  in  any  collection  in  Athens, 
Rome,  or  London.  No  blame  of  course  attaches  to  the  diggers  at 
Olympia.  The  objects  which  they  found  were  not  in  their  places, 
and  could  not  be  kept  in  Iheir  places.  They  can  only  be  kept  in  a 
museum ;  and  to  our  minds  that  museum  should  not  only 
not  be  at  Berlin  or  London — an  evil  of  which  Greek  law 
forbids  all  danger — hut  it  should  he  at  Olympia  and  not  at 
Athens.  The  little  collection  at  Eleusis  is  in  its  right  place  ;  it  is  at 
Eleusis  ;  so  it  should  he  with  the  greater  collection  at  Olympia.  But 
the  feeling  that  a  museum,  with  all  that  it  teaches,  is  iu  itself  a  bore, 
that  its  lessons  are  painiul  lessons,  somewhat  tempers  the  traveller’s 
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disappointment  at  6111110^  that  the  relics  are  all  shut  up,  and  that 
the  key  i9  somewhere  in  Germany.  For  the  building's  themselves 
are  not  carried  away  ;  they  can  be  studied  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  perhaps  with  even  a  deeper  feeling  of  thankfulness  to  those 
whose  untiring  zeal  and  energy  have  uncovered  them.  And  the 
plain  of  Altis,  the  stream  of  Alpheios,  the  hill  of  Kronos,  the 
mightier  Arkadian  mountains,  are  there  in  any  case.  And  they, 
with  the  immortal  remembrances  of  the  spot,  are  the  true 
Olympia. 

From  the  port  of  Katakolon  to  the  town  of  Pyrgos  there  is  a 
road,  and  that  road  goes  on  further  to  Olympia  itself.  The 
venerable  spot  can  therefore  he  reached  in  a  carriage.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  however  he  raised  whether  a  carriage  journey  over  such 
a  road  as  that  between  Pyrgos  and  Olympia — a  journey  moreover 
modified  by  occasional  spaces  where  it  is  better  to  go  on  foot — is 
not  at  least  as  tiring  as  the  ride  from  Mykene  to  Corinth.  But,  as 
the  traveller  goes  along  from  Pyrgos  to  Olympia,  especially  as  he 
nears  the  immediate  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  lie  can  hardly  fail  to 
draw  the  comparison  between  the  nakedness  of  Attica  and  the  land 
through  which  he  passes,  rich  with  trees  and  with  cultivation,  the 
bleak  mountains  replaced  by  lower  hills  which  are  often  green  with 
verdure,  with  villages  scattered  thick  among  them,  the  scenery  in 
many  places  coming  nearer 'to  that  of  the  killier  parts  of  England 
than  migl)  fc  have  seemed  possible  in  Greece.  It  is  only  here  and 
there,  when  the  eye  catches  some  of  the  more  distant  points  of  the 
landscape,  especially  when  the  vast  heights  of  Arkadia  come  in 
view,  that  it  is  brought  strongly  home  to  his  mind  that  it  is 
through  Hellas  that  he  is  journeying.  At  last  however  he  reaches 
the  spot  which  was  the  religious  centre  of  Hellas,  aud  there  the 
Arkadian  heights,  soaring  over  the  lower  hills  which  surround  the 
Olympian  plain  itself,  fully  remind  him  where  he  is.  Here  is  the 
spot  where,  more  than  in  any  other,  every  Greek  was  reminded 
that,  however  war  and  policy  might  divide  them,  he  was  still  a 
sharer  with  every  other  Greek  in  a  heritage  of  language,  religion, 
and  general  culture  in  which  the  barbarian  had  no  share,  where 
the  Greek  from  the  Spanish  Zakynthos  and  the  Greek  from 
the  Tauric  Chersonesos  could  feel  themselves,  if  not  country¬ 
men,  at  least  brethren,  before  the  temple  of  the  common  Father  of 
Hods  and  men.  Here  were  the  victories  won  which  were  recorded 
in  the  odes  of  Pindar ;  here,  we  would  fain  believe,  Herodotus 
recited  his  history  to  assembled  Greece  ;  here  the  Macedonian  King 
had  to  prove  his  descent  from  an  Argeian  stock  before  he  could  be 
admitted  as  a  worthy  competitor  of  Hellenic  freemen ;  here  Alki- 
biades  made  that  display  of  lavish  splendour  which  at  least  proved 
that  the  resources  of  Athens  were  not  worn  out.  And  as  we  read 
inscription  after  inscription  recording  the  name  of  Elis  and  her 
citizens,  our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  never-forgotten  claims  of  the 
true  people  of  the  land.  We  remember  how  Pisa — the  name  may 
.almost  seem  strange  in  this,  its  more  ancient  seat — deemed  herself  to 
be  the  lawful  President  of  the  Olympian  feast  by  an  older  right  than 
could  belong  to  the  intruders  from  Aitolia.  And  we  think  too  of 
that  one  day  in  later  times  when  the  arms  of  Thebes  won  back  for 
them  their  ancient  right  for  one  passing  moment.  All  this  might 
press  on  the  mind  as  we  look  on  the  plain  by  Alpheios,  and  people 
it  in  imagination  with  competitors,  spectators,  worshippers,  the 
very  realm  and  trysting-place  of  the  scattered  Hellenic  nation.  All 
this  we  might  call  up,  even  if  no  actual  monument  of  those  days  were 
.there  to  remind  us  of  them.  Yet  it  is  something  to  think  of  all 
this  beside  the  uncovered  foundations  of  the  great  Panhelleuic 
■temple;  and  it  is  something  more  still  to  trace  out  all  that 
■Olympia  suggests  in  the  presence  of  remains  which  tell  us  of 
the  times  when  the  Pan-hellenic  temple  and  its  festival  had 
passed  away. 

The  foundations  of  four  principal  buildings  bave  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  German  diggings.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the 
days  alike  of  pagan  worship  and  of  Hellenic  freedom.  There  is 
the  lesser,  the  older  temple,  the  temple  of  Here,  in  the  spreading 
capitals  of  its  massive  Doric  columns — capitals,  be  it  remembered, 
now  lying  shivered  around  their  feet — carrying  us  hack  to  the 
solemn  and  solid  style  of  Foseidonia  and  of  Corinth.  Side  by 
side  with  this  venerable  fragment  we  find  inscriptions  of  Roman 
date,  bearing  witness  to  the  unity  of  history,  and  showing  how 
Olympia  still  remained  holy  after  captive  Greece  had  led  captive 
her  conquerors.  Hard  by  stands  the  great  central  monument  of 
all,  the  temple  of  Zeus  itself,  not  a  column  of  its  vast  ranges 
standing  perfect,  but  with,  frequently  enough,  capitals  of  less 
antique  form  than  those  of  the  lesser  temple,  to  show  the  date 
and  style  and  character  of  the  building  which  held  the  greatest 
work  of  Pkeidias.  But  it  is  not  only  the  days  of  Pheidias, 
the  days  of  free  Greece,  the  days  of  Athenian,  Spartan, 
and  Theban  rivalry,  which  are  represented  in  their  remains 
with  that  memorable  precinct.  Two  periods  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  the  world  have  still  to  he  represented.  There  is  that 
vast  semicircle  of  Roman  brickwork,  looking  like  the  apse  of  a 
vast  basilica.,  but  which  is  in  truth  the  exc.dra  of  Herodes  Atlicus ; 
for  the  bountiful  man  of  Marathon  extended  his  bounty  to  the 
shrine  of  the  common  gods  of  Hellas  as  well  as  to  the  temples,  the 
theatres,  and  all  the  public  works  of  his  own  city.  But  the  cycle  is 
not  yet  complete;  there  is  one  age  more  to  be  represented,  one  phase 
more  of  the  history  of  man  to  furnish  its  contribution  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  of  Olympia.  And  that  age,  that  phase,  has,  from 
one  point  of  view  at  least,  the  highest  claims  on  us  of  all.  We 
take  our  chance  of  being  set  down  as  irreclaimable  barbarians  when 
we  say  that,  after  all,  the  building  of  highest  interest  of  which  the 
remains  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Olympia  is  the  admirable  basilican 
church  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Hippodameia. 


Enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  make  out  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
arrangements.  It  marks  a  very  narrow  view  of  things,  a  strange 
imprisonment  of  thought  within  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen  centuries, 
when  we  see  not  a  few  who  reverence  every  stone  of  the  great  and 
the  little  temple,  even,  it  may  be,  every  brick  of  the  exedra  of 
Herodes,  but  who  seem  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  monument  at 
least  as  historical  as  any  of  them.  No  doubt  the  special 
interest  of  this  particular  building  is  largely  due  to  the  place 
where  it  is  found.  It  is  because  it  is  found  in  the  Altis  of  Olvmpia, 
because  it  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Olympia,  because  its  materials  have  been  supplied  by  that  and  by 
others  of  those  temples,  that  the  church  which  now  stands  as  a 
ruin  alongside  of  them  has  much  of  its  special  charm.  To  take 
the  lowest  view,  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  greatest  revolution  of  the 
whole  course  of  history,  the  revolution  which  installed  the  worship 
of  Christ  and  the  Panagia  on  the  site  of  the  shrines  of  Zeus  and 
Here  and  Hippodameia.  The  classical  purist  cannot  get  rid  either 
of  the  general  history  of  mankind  or  of  the  more  enlarged  view  of 
the  history  of  art  merely  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  both  of  them. 
The  basilica  is  there ;  it  is  a  fact ;  it  is  also  a  fact  that  those  who 
placed  it  there  had  a  special  motive  in  placing  it  there — that  of 
specially  marking  the  triumph  of  the  new  faith  by  setting  up  its 
altars  011  the  site  of  the  fallen  altars  of  heathendom.  And  it  is  a 
fact  also  that,  however  mere  classical  pedantry  may  despise  the 
style  in  which  that  basilica  was  reared,  it  is  simply  pedantry  that 
will  despise  it.  The  style,  constructively  perfect  in  itself,  con¬ 
tained  in  itself  the  germ  of  all  that  was  to  come  after.  We  cannot 
reach  Koln  and  Westminster,  except  by  the  necessary  stages  of 
Spalato  and  Olympia. 

We  may  for  a  moment  sympathize  with  the  pedants  as  we 
read  the  inscription  of  Jovianus  at  Corfu.  Jovianus  destroyed, 
and  he  put  very  little  in  the  place  of  that  which  he  destroyed. 
We  treasure  his  work  and  his  boast  as  pieces  of  history;  but  we 
must  allow  that  art,  as  such,  has  no  reason  to  thank  him.  But 
the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  basilica  of  Olympia.  Its 
architect  may  take  his  place  alongside  of  those  who  did  the 
bidding  of  Diocletian  and  Theodoric.  He  destroyed  indeed,  but 
he  destroyed  only  to  put  to  new  uses.  The  shrine  of  the  new 
faith  was  reared  out  of  the  very  stones  of  the  shrine  of  the  old. 
The  columns  which,  in  a  past  state  of  things,  had  known  only  how 
to  bear  the  dead  weight  of  the  entablature,  were  now  taught  to 
lift  up  the  arch,  a9  a  living  thing  rising  from  their  own  substance. 
Enough  is  left  of  the  basilica  of  Olympia  to  show  that  it  might 
have  held  its  own  even  among  the  basilicas  of  Ravenna.  But  at 
Olympia  the  name  of  Ravenna  seems  to  awake  no  echo,  to  carry 
with  it  no  meaning.  In  all  accounts  that  we  have  seen  the 
building  i3  said  to  be  Byzantine.  That  perhaps  simply  means 
that  it  is  Christian  and  not  heathen.  Byzantine,  in  any  archi¬ 
tectural  sense,  the  church  assuredly  is  not.  It  is  essentially 
basilican,  without  any  Byzantine  features.  Nor  can  the  date  be 
late  enough  to  he  called  Bj^zantine  in  any  political  sense. 
We  may  talk  about  Byzantine  after  the  final  separation  of  the 
Empires  in  800 ;  before  that  time  the  word  leads  to  confusion. 
One  cannot  conceive  this  church  to  be  later  than  Justinian's  time ; 
it  may  well  he  earlier.  When  could  such  a  building  have  been  so 
utterly  overthrown  and  swallowed  up  ?  We  can  think  of  no  time 
so  likely  as  the  Slavonic  and  Avar  inroads  of  Justinian’s  own  day 
and  of  the  days  of  his  immediate  successors. 

The  church  itself  is  a  not  very  large  basilica  of  the  purest  and 
simplest  type.  There  is  no  dome,  no  approach  to  Byzantine 
arrangement,  not  even  the  chalkidike  or  transept.  Two  arcades  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  smaller  columns  of  the  former  building,  showing 
Ionic  capitals  of  two  types,  led  to  an  apse  of  which  the  arch  of 
triumph  has  unluckily  altogether  vanished.  But  of  the  well- 
wrought  cnneelli,  carrying  the  mind  across  the  sea  to  St.  Clement's, 
a  large  part  still  remains.  The  apse  has  its  windows  divided  by 
what  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  coupled  columns — the  type  which 
ranges  from  St.  Constantia  to  the  Moissac  cloister — hut  which  really 
form  a  single  block  within  and  without.  The  walls  are  of  brick  ; 
several  of  the  windows  are  preserved,  and  in  their  jambs  we  see 
long  stones  set  upright,  just  as  in  the  primitive  work  both  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Everywhere  we  find  these  witnesses  to 
the  universality  of  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  architecture. 
The  pavement  contains  many  inscribed  stones  of  various  dates. 
Some  are  Pagan,  recording  votes  of  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Emperors ;  some  are  Christian,  as  that  which  records 
the  zeal  of  a  certain  pious  reader  {avayvoHTTrjs)  towards  the  making 
of  the  pavement  itself.  To  the  west  of  the  nave  is  a  range  of 
Ionic  columns  forming  the  portico,  but  their  arches  or  entablature 
has  perished.  But  to  the  south-west  is  an  attached  building  where 
alone  the  arches  are  preserved.  They  are  set  on  the  Ionic  columns 
with  an  intervening  stilt  set  crosswise  in  a  most  ingenious  fashion. 
The  column  becomes  a  mid-wall  shaft. 

Such  a  building,  on  such  a  site,  found  in  such  a  case,  suggests 
thoughts  which  bring  all  the  ages  of  the  world  together.  The  old 
glory  of  Olympia  passed  away ;  free  Elis — whatever  we  say  of  free 
Pisa — no  longer  gathered  the  competitors  of  free  Hellas  from 
Massalia  to  Trapezous  to  strive  in  a  national  solemnity  before  the 
national  gods  of  Hellas.  But  Olympia  lived  on  as  long  as  the 
Roman  masters  of  Hellas  clave  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  and  saw  the 
gods  of  Rome  in  the  gods  of  Hellas.  A  day  came  when 
the  lord  of  Rome  cast  away  his  faith  alike  in  Zeus  of  Olympia 
and  in  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  ;  a  day  followed  when  a 
later  prince  forbade  either  worship,  when  the  games  of 
Olympia  ceased  as  a  rite  of  the  forbidden  worship,  when  her 
temples  were  forsaken  or  destroyed  or  made,  into  materials  for  ne^ 
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temples  of  the  new  creed.  Presently  barbaric  invasions  swept 
away  the  new  temple  and  the  old  alike.  Zeus  was  still  worshipped 
on  Tainaros ;  St.  Andrew  still  helped  his  votaries  at  Patras ;  but  the 
temples,  pagan  and  Christian,  of  the  Olympian  Altis  lav  hidden 
and  forgotten,  and  the  hill  of  Kronos  looked  down  on  solitude  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  great  religious  centre  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Ages 
after,  the  zeal  of  strangers  working  on  Hellenic  ground  brings  to 
light  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  temples,  and  with  them  the  ruins  of 
the  Christian  Church.  We  rejoice  in  both  discoveries;  only  let  it 
be  remembered  that  each  alike  is  part  of  the  history  of  Hellas  and 
of  the  history  of  man.  We  will  at  least  believe  that  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  recovered  church  of  Olympia  may  share  the  same  fate 
which  the  narrowness  of  classical  barbarism  decreed  for  the  ducal 
tower  of  Athens. 


MOCK  MOTHERS. 

f  PHERE  are  few  young  men  of  culture  and  refinement  with  a 
J-  disposition  at  once  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  who  do  not 
at  some  time  of  their  lives  fall  under  the  dominion  of  a  woman 
much  older  than  themselves.  Sometimes  it  is  a  sister  or  a  cousin, 
sometimes  a  friend  with  whom  they  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
from  childhood.  More  often  it  is  a  person  whom  they  meet  by 
accident  under  special  circumstances,  when  a  vivid  impression  is 
made  which  becomes  intensified  upon  closer  acquaintanceship. 
Generally  the  lady  is  married,  or  an  invalid,  or  of  high  rank  ;  but 
in  some  way  she  is,  or  seems  to  be,  unattainable  as  a  wife, 
and  so  must  of  necessity  assume  the  rule  of  motherly  friend¬ 
ship.  The  effect  which  a  spiritual  mother  manages  to  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  character  and  ultimate  career  of  her  adopted 
son  is  much  greater  than  that  possible  to  many  wives.  The 
influence  which  a  beautiful,  clever,  and  accomplished  woman 
•of  the  world  can  acquire  over  a  young  inexperienced  man  is 
not  surprising,  but  to  lookers-on  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  apparently  commonplace  person  can  guide 
and  control  the  intellectual  life  of  a  man  infinitely  her  superior  in 
every  way.  Those  who  have  not  fallen  under  the  spell  find  no 
particular  charm  in  her  society,  no  originality  in  her  conversation, 
no  beauty  in  her  person  ;  nevertheless  she  has  the  power  to  mould 
a  mind  stronger  than  her  own,  and  to  give  a  lifelong  bent  to 
talents  entirely  beyond  the  Sphere  of  her  comprehension. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  some  young  men  to  be  taken 
up  earl}7  in  life  by  a  noble  and  pure  woman,  whom  to  know 
intimately  is  to  worship,  who  for  ever  makes  sacred  to  them  the 
ideal  of  womanhood,  and  whose  house  is  their  refuge  alike  from 
solitude  and  temptation.  With  good  reason  they  afterwards  arise 
and  call  her  blessed. 

Too  often,  however,  the  assumed  relationship  of  maternity  is 
only  a  veil  to  cover  selfish  vanity  or  sentimental  love-making.  It 
is  a  convenient  and  apparently  harmless  amusement  to  patronize 
a  young  man,  and  provide  him  in  a  strange  land  with  a  house 
where  he  can  feel  at  home.  An  idle  married  woman  who  does 
not  care  for  her  husband,  who  either  has  no  children  or  else 
takes  no  interest  in  them,  must  have  something  to  give  flavour  to 
life.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  and 
attained  that  social  position  which  the  judicious  expenditure  of  a 
large  fortune  can  generally  give,  at  least  in  London.  She  must 
take  up  some  line  to  make  her  footing  secure.  She  must  dis¬ 
cover  a  rising  star  in  art,  science,  or  literature,  and  bring  him 
before  the  public.  Perhaps  she  succeeds  in  persuading  herself 
that  the  passion  of  her  life  is  for  music.  She  is  utterly  ignorant 
•of  the  subject,  and  without  any  natural  taste,  but,  meeting  by 
chance  at  an  evening  party  a  youth  with  long  hair  and 
nimble  fingers,  she  decides  that  lie  is  the  composer  of  the 
future,  and  invites  him  to  her  “at  home.”  As  he  turns  out 
to  be  even  more  eccentric  than  she  could  have  hoped,  he  is 
at  once  adopted  as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  given  a  footstool  at 
his  new  mother’s  knee.  He  comes  after  breaklast,  and  remains  to 
lunch.  The  silent  and  long-suffering  husband,  who  expresses 
towards  him  no  paternal  feelings,  is  compelled  to  retire  to  his 
club  whilst  his  wife  plays  duets  with  the  rising  genius.  True,  the 
poor y  outh  has  a  certain  fatal  facility,  and  can  ring  changes  on  a  feeble 
motivo,  with  a  dexterous  accompaniment  formed  out  of  the  common 
chord.  But  his  compositions,  though  numerous,  are  always 
slightly  incoherent.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  they 
ever  begin,  why  they  should  ever  end, or  why  they  should  be  counted 
as  compositions  at  all.  They  seem  invariably  to  be  studies  of 
chords  or  sequences  from  various  haphazard  points  of  view.  Here 
and  there  a  truly  sweet  little  air  is  begun,  but  it  vanishes 
unfinished,  and  the  attentive  listener  is  saddened  by  his  ears 
nearly  as  much  as  is  the  critic  by  his  eyes  on  beholding  the  rough 
sketches  of  a  deceased  artist  of  promise.  Nothing  is  finished, 
nothing  complete  ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  hut  no  in¬ 
dustry  ;  there  is  fancy,  but  it  ends  in  failure.  Naturally  his  adopted 
mother  sees  nothing  of  this.  She  hears  a  pleasant  jingle,  and  is 
more  than  satisfied.  She  talks  to  him  of  his  wonderful  heaven-sent 
originality,  his  poetic  touch,  his  thrilling  tones.  Then  she  begs  him 
to  pi a\'  over  again  that  air  for  the  left  hand.  As  he  looks  up  from 
the  piano  he  sees  her  sitting  spell-bound  on  the  sofa.  She  is  in  a 
morning-dress  of  white  muslin,  evidently  not  donned  from  vanity, 
for  nothing  could  well  be  more  unbecoming  to  her  portly  form. 
She  rises  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  and  declares  that,  sooner  than 
believe  a  talent  like  his  can  be  wasted,  she  will  renounce  her  belief 
in  .a  future  state  of  existence.  She  startles  him,  but  being  mys¬ 
tical  and  impressionable  as  an  imperfect  musician  must  needs  be, 


he  rises  to  the  occasion,  and  endeavours  to  refresh  her  religious 
belief  bv  a  slight  sketch  of  his  own.  A  new  mission  presents 
itself.  She  must  save  her  dear  boy’s  soul,  if  any  one  has  a  soul, 
which  she  very  much  doubts,  lie  must  come  daily  and  spend  the 
morning  beside  her  at  the  piano.  She  buys  his  “  Hymn  to  Sarda- 
napalus,  ’  and  invites  him  to  her  grand  eveniug  entertainments  to 
play  the  accompaniments.  Afterwards,  when  he  is  very  tired,  he 
is  allowed  to  improvise  on  the  airs  of  the  latest  Opera  Bouft’e,  and, 
as  a  great  treat,  to  give  a  rendering  of  his  latest  sacred  piece,  which 
he  composed  to  be  played  on  the  organ  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Next 
morning-  she  tells  him  that  she  alone  can  understand  his  yearnings 
and  his  genius ;  that  she,  too,  has  inspirations  which  none  but  he 
can  fathom,  and  then  only  through  the  love  he  has  for  her. 
Hereupon  a  great  horror  seizes  him,  for  her  manner  is  more  than 
maternal.  The  poor  young  musician,  being  secretly  madly  in  love 
with  a  German  princess  whom  he  saw  when  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Vienna,  recoils,  and  taking  up  his  hat  in  his  bewilderment,  think¬ 
ing  it  is  bis  roll  of  music,  tries  to  stuff  it  into  his  pocket  and  get 
out  of  the  room.  Ilis  want  of  presence  of  mind  leaves  him  an 
orphan.  I  Iis  hopes  are  gone,  his  only  chance  of  patronage  is  with¬ 
drawn),  and  if  he  can  get  the  post  of  organist  in  some  obscure 
county  town,  and  keep  himself  from  starving,  it  will  be  the  future 
limit  of  his  ambition. 

A  young  artist  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  victim  of 
adoption.  He  is  perhaps  delicate,  and  has  never  been  sent 
to  a  public  school,  but  has  remained  in  a  retired  country  home 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  genius  and  allowed  to  moon  away  his 
time  on  reading  as  desultory  and  aimless  as  his  sketching. 
At  last  his  father  reluctantly  perceives  that  wThile  the  other 
boys,  with  no  special  ability  but  a  talent  for  hard  work,  are 
making  their  way  in  the  world,  the  genius  would  not  be  able  to 
earn  five  pounds  in  the  open  market.  It  is  decided  to  send  him  to 
London  to  study.  If  he  is  handsome,  has  got  some  good  introduc¬ 
tions,  and  can  talk  graceful  restketic  nonsense,  he  is  sure  to  find  an 
artistic  mother.  Ilis  fate  is  then  decided.  If  she  is  kind  and 
practical,  a  true  lover  of  art,  with  natural  and  educated  taste,  she 
wTill  soon  discover  if  he  has  real  genius,  and  foster  it  by  helping  him 
to  work  hard.  If  she  merely  belongs  to  the  class  of  women,  now  so 
common,  who  affect  art  as  they  do  trains  or  high  heels,  he  had 
better  take  to  house-painting  and  die  of  the  effects  of  white  lead. 
A  foolish  and  selfish  woman  who  takes  up  what  she  supposes 
to  be  a  rising  genius  begins  by  fostering  his  vanity  and 
instilling  into  his  mind  that  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence 
when  his  pictures  are  not  hung,  indeed  that  it  is  rather  a  matter 
for  boasting,  as  all  exhibitions  are  unfairly  managed.  She  dis¬ 
courages  him  from  attempting  to  enter  the  great  public  schools  of- 
art,  fearful  of  the  effects  of  defeat,  not  so  much  upon  him  as  upon 
her,  or  upon  her  estimate  of  him.  This  she  can  easily  do  by  dis¬ 
paraging  the  opinions  of  the  judges  upon  his  drawings,  by  telling 
him  that,  after  all,  drawing,  correct  anatomy,  scientific  light  and 
shade  are  only  accessories  of  true  art,  that  Giotto  and  Blake  did 
very  well  without  them, and  that  the  meaning— the  deep,  mysterious, 
poetical  meaning — which  he  can  throw  into  his  work  appeals  to  ker 
inmost  soul  far  better  wutkout  such  vulgar  adjuncts.  Inshort,  partly 
through  her  own  vanity,  partly  through  a  certain  unquestionable 
desire  to  save  him  from  painful  excitement  or  suspense,  she 
gradually  withdraws  him  from  all  that  healthy  competition  which 
forms  the  life  of  successful  men,  and  casts  over  him  a  network  of 
nervous  sloth  which  she  teaches  him  to  mistake  for  mental 
delicacy  and  poetic  sensitiveness,  lie  cares  little  for  the  criticisms 
of  candid  friends  or  the  sneers  of  unsympathizing  relatives.  True, 
he  can  hardly  earn  a  living,  hut  the  world  never  knew  how  to 
appreciate  true  genius.  He  prefers  that  his  works  should  not  be 
profaned  by  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  even  when  some  feeling  of 
dismay  at  his  ruined  prospects  might  rouse  him  to  a  wiser  course, 
his  mock  mother  keeps  up  his  spirits  with  the  whispered  promise 
of  appreciation  by  a  more  discriminating  posterity. 

When  a  youth  of  good  feelings  but  untrained  intellect  comes 
under  the  dominion  of  a  sill}7  woman  who  flatters  his  vanity  and 
nurses  his  colds,  who  has  sufficient  cleverness  to  talk  about  every¬ 
thing,  and  not  sufficient  interest  in  anything  to  wish  to  know  more 
than  the  smattering  needed  for  small  talk,  his  position  is  perilous. 
The  influence  brought  to  bear  on  him  has  all  the  effect  of  paralysis. 
Perhaps  he  is  trying  to  make  his  fortune  by  literature,  and  has 
lost  his  own  mother  at  so  early  an  age  that  he  does  not  know  what  a 
mother  should  be  like — somebody  very  kind  he  supposes,  indul¬ 
gent  of  whims  aud  careful  of  buttons  ;  perhaps  rather  strict  about 
the  eating  of  puddings  or  the  colour  of  his  necktie.  The  woman 
who  now  adopts  him  is  all  this,  but  she  is  also  more.  She  under¬ 
takes  the  duty  of  forming  his  mind  as  well  as  of  mending  his 
gloves.  She  is  ambitious  of  a  literary  fame  for  him,  but  is  quite  un¬ 
conscious  that  even  genius  must  submit  to  hard  work.  She  would 
rather  that  he  should  read  Shelley  to  her  by  tire  fireside  than 
that  he  should  work  by  himself  at  the  Museum,  and  when  he 
writes  poetry  in  halting  metre  and  false  rhymes,  tells  him  that  real 
soul-stirring  poems,  the  language  of  the  wounded  heart,  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  the  soaring  spirit,  requirt-  no  such  ornaments,  and  scorn  all 
such  trammels.  She  smiles  approval  when  he  talks  of  dashing  off 
an  article  ;  and  if  it  is,  or  rather  when  it  is,  rejected,  consoles  him 
for  a  disappointment  by  hinting  that  it  has  never  been  read,  and  by 
accusing  all  editors  of  venality.  If  he  does  obtain  employment, 
she  professes ‘to  admire  tb-,  ease  with  which  he  writes,  talks 
disparagingly  of  plodders,  a  id  forces  him  to  put  an  absurd  value 
on  his  work.  When  these  tactics  end  in  a  remonstrance  from  his 
employers,  she  urges  bin  to  defy  them,  tells  him  they  would 
“  grind  his  bones  to  make  their  bread,”  that  it  is  better  to  be  free 
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ancl  poor  than  to  labour  in  slavery  and  chain  his  genius,  until  at 
last  he  finds  he  has  frittered  away  any  reputation  with  which  he 
may  have  begun,  that  editors  and  publishers  avoid  him,  and  that 
he  is  probably  involved  ill  the  cost  of  more  than  one  unsuccessful 
volume  which  he  has  been  vain  enough  to  bring  out  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  well,  too,  if  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual 
nature  is  not  perverted.  He  has  ceased  to  see  that  the  world  pays 
an  outward  homage  to  morality,  and  that  to  outrage  social  opinion 
even  innocently  is  repr.  hensible.  lie  openly  talks  atheism,  or  com¬ 
munism,  or  free  marriage  until  his  friends  are  forced  to  forbid  him 
their  houses.  lie  knows  that  at  one  house  he  is  always  welcome,  and 
may  say  what  he  likes.  Inordinate  vanity  is  fostered  till  it  grows 
into  detiance  of  all  restraint,  disgust  at  the  laws  and  usages  of 
society,  and  a  feeling  of  wounded  self-love  which  vents  itself  in 
complaints  of  the  cruelty  of  the  world,  the  tyranny  of  custom, 
and  the  stupidity  of  people  who  cannot  recognize  genius. 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  TENGE  CASE. 

THE  latest  phase  of  the  Penge  case  is  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  all;  it  certainly  is  the  least  unpleasant  to  deal  with, 
the  healthy  interest  of  a  question  of  principle  having  supplanted 
the  debasing  attractions  of  an  exceptionally  cruel  murder.  For, 
despite  all  that  the  Home  Secretary,  the  conclave  of  Judges,  the 
medical  men,  and  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
have  done  or  can  do,  a  murder  it  is  aud  must  remain,  and  in  law, 
if  not  in  charity,  the  four  persons  still  under  sentence  of  death  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  held  guilty  of  it.  Whether  a  person  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder  or  not  is  an  issue  of  fact  on  which  the  finding  of 
a  jury  is  final  and  irreversible.  The  Crown  may  remit  the  punish¬ 
ment,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  its  power.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
good  rule  that  the  decisions  of  juries  on  matters  of  fact  should  he 
final ;  but  every  rale  may  be  pushed  to  lengths  at  which  it  becomes 
an  absurdity.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death,  and  that  the  day  after  the  sentence  his  inno¬ 
cence  is  fully  established  by  another  confessing  the  crime  and 
supporting  the  confession  by  irresistible  proof.  In  such  a  case 
the  Crown  can  pardon  the  lirst  man  for  what  he  has  never  done, 
making  what  compensation  is  possible  for  the  anxiety  and  expense 
he  has  been  put  to  during  his  trial,  and  the  really  guilty  person 
may  be  banged,  but  there  the  matter  stop3 ;  nothing  can  be  done 
to  reverse  the  verdict  and  sentence  recorded  against  the  innocent 
man,  and  he  would  be  unsuccessful  were  ho  to  bring  an  action 
against  any  one  for  calling  him  a  murderer. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  those  particular  cases  where  the 
most  momentous  issues  depend  on  the  linding  of  a  jury,  all 
possible  means  are  enjoined  by  our  law  to  increase  the  probabilities 
of  that  finding  being  wrong.  In  a  civil  case,  or  a  criminal  trial 
for  a  misdemeanour,  if  the  proceedings  are  not  concluded  oil  the 
close  of  the  first  day,  the  jury  separate,  return  to  their  own  homes, 
and  come  back  the  next  morning  refreshed  and  clear-headed  for  the 
further  hearing;  in  a  trial  for  murder  or  other  felony,  they  are 
kept  together,  allowed  to  speak  to  no  one,  and  brought  into  court 
each  day  jaded,  muddled,  and  altogether  incapacitated  from 
exercising  the  best  of  their  faculties  on  the  matter  in  hand.  In 
the  Penge  trial  moreover  the  jury  were  put  at  a  further  dis¬ 
advantage  by  the  preposterous  length  of  the  last  day’s  sitting. 
Who  would  undertake,  at  half-past  eleven  at  night,  to  decide  on  a 
complicated  and  important  question  on  which  his  attention  had 
been  concentrated  all  day?  When  we  come  to  consider,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  further  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  the 
death  of  Harriet  Staunton,  and  the  probable  culpability  in  relation 
thereto  of  the  four  persons  now  under  sentence  of  death,  it  will  be 
abundantly  plain  that,  if  ever  a  verdict  called  for  reconsideration, 
it  is  tiiat  of  murder  against  the  Stauntons  and  Alice  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Gross  occupied  a  hv  no  means  enviable  position  during  last 
week;  and  he  is  entitled  to  no  small  praise  for  his  courage  in 
doing  the  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way,  seeing  that  there  was  only 
one  alternative — namely,  so  to  do  it  or  leave  it  undone  altogether. 
The  course  ho  adopted  has,  however,  landed  him  in  very  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  we  anxiously  wait  to  see  what  steps  he  will 
take  to  disentangle  himself.  The  position  was  this: — The  Staun¬ 
tons  and  Alice  Rhodes  were  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  aud  the  time  fixed  for  their  execution  was 
rapidly  drawing  near.  Assuming  the  finding  of  the  jury  to  he 
correct,  there  were  no  extenuating  circumstances  whatever  to  be 
adduced  on  their  behalf,  and  no  grounds  whatever  on  which  to 
remit  the  capital  punishment.  But  the  case  had  excited  much 
public  interest,  probably  more  on  account  of  its  unusual  character 
and  the  sweeping  nature  of  the  verdict  than  from  any  original 
doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  that  verdict;  and  so  meetings  were  held 
and  discussions  opened  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  course  of  which, 
among  much  which  was  either  purely  sentimental  or  utterly 
irrelevant,  suggestions  were  thrown  out,  arguments  advanced, 
and  indirect  evidence  adduced,  which  might  have  strongly 
influenced  the  minds  of  the  jur\  if  presented  to  them  at  the 
proper  time  and  place — namely,  on  the  trial.  Of  course  the 
evidence  was  not  on  oath,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  matter 
of  scientific  opinion,  a  class  of  test,  nony  which  derives  but  little 
additional  weight  from  the  sanctioi  of  an  oath.  This  medical 
evidence,  whim  proceeded  from  th  highest  quarters,  went  to 
show  that  the  profession  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind 
as  to  the  symptoms  detailed  by  the  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  being  only  consistent  wiih  the  theory 


of  starvation.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  any  distinctive  and 
recognized  symptoms  of  starvation  came  to  be  doubted,  cases  of 
starvation  being  rare  and  invariably  complicated  by  other  causes 
conducing  to  death  so  ns  to  preclude  exact  formularization  of  the 
indications  of  its  presence.  Moreover,  the  same  medical  witnesses 
had  admitted  that  they  found  distinct  traces  of  organic  disease  in 
the  body  of  Harriet  Staunton,  and  it  became  a  momentous  question 
whether  sufficient  importance  had  been  attached  to  these  appear¬ 
ances.  Briefly,  the  better  medical  opinion  seemed  to  he  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
deprivation  of  food,  of  lire,  of  clothing,  ill-treatment,  dirt  and 
disease  had  respectively  contributed  to  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
woman,  and  that  those  who  had  undertaken  so  to  do  had  on  in¬ 
sufficient  grounds  given  undue  prominence  to  the  item  of  starva¬ 
tion.  Not  a  few  people  fell  into  the  error  which  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  mind  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  during  the  trial,  of 
attaching  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  those  medical  gentlemen 
who  had  actually  ass;  Ned  at  the  post-mortem  examination  than  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  founded  their  judgmenton  data  supplied  by  the 
former — albeit  the  latter  might  occupy  a  more  distinguished  place 
in  the  profession.  Indeed  the  fallacy  is  not  discoverable  at  first 
sight,  for  seeing  is  being  believed  as  well  as  believing  in  ordinary 
matters.  But  the  fallacy  nevertheless  exists  in  this,  that  really 
Loth  parties  have  the  same  materials  on  which  to  base  their 
opinions.  A.  makes  certain  investigations,  and  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at  is  founded  on  what  he  appreciates  and  submits  to  mental 
processes  in  the  course  of  or  subsequently  to  those  investigations. 
Anything  that  escapes  his  notice  or  memory  cannot  influence  hiS' 
judgment,  and  what  his  mind  retains  for  its  own  use  is  readily 
forthcoming  to  serve  as  data  for  the  opinion  of  B.  If  then  B.  be 
a  better  man  than  A.,  his  opinion  is  proportionately  more  valuable. 
A  solicitor  hears  his  client's  statement,  and  forms  an  opinion  on 
it,  but  he  submits  a  case  to  counsel,  and  shapes  his  course  by  the 
opinion  of  the  latter,  and  the  cases  are  not  dissimilar.  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  starvation  theory  was  impugned,  so  was  the  evidence 
of  intent,  the  essential  element  in  murder,  weakened.  Starvation 
argues  and  implies  intention,  neglect  even  of  the  grossest  kind 
does  not  necessarily  do  so.  Of  course  neglect,  if  it  arises  from  a 
formulated  intention  to  produce  death,  and  death  ensues, constitutes 
murder ;  hut  the  intention  is  not  a  presumptionyMm  et  dejure  from 
the  neglect,  whereas  it  is  from  starvation  as  much  as  from  shooting 
or  stabbing.  The  case  was  always  spoken  of  as  one  of  starvation,  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  jury  treated  it  as  such  and  so  inferred  the 
intent.  Then,  as  if  to  cut  away  any  remaining  ground  on  which  the 
allegation  of  intent  had  rested,  the  only  other  definite  evidence  in 
support  of  it  received  about  the  same  time  a  severe  blow.  Clara 
Brown,  a  witness  whose  evidence  for  the  prosecution  had  through¬ 
out  the  proceedings  been  most  important  on  this  and  other  points, 
but  withal  most  unsatisfactory  in  every  respect,  thought  fit  to 
publish  a  supplementary  statement  which,  if  believed,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  measure  of  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  But  this  proceeding, 
obviously  designed  to  curse  the  prisoners,  had  the  reverse  effect  of 
blessing  them  altogether.  The  statement  was  open  to  the  remark 
that  it  emanated  from  a  person  who,  having  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  had  never  said  a  syllable  as  to  the  matters  therein 
contained  until  the  question  of  perjury  was  inapplicable  ;  the 
natural  deduction  being  that,  if  the  statement  were  true,  any  one 
so  unscrupulous  about  telling  the  whole  truth  on  the  prior  occasion 
might  not  unreasonably  be  credited  with  somewhat  hazy  views  as 
to  telling  nothing  but  the  truth;  while,  if  the  statement  were  false, 
it  was  at  least  possible  that  others  from  the  same  source  shared 
the  same  failing.  It  rather  reminds  one  of  the  old  school  question 
about  the  Cretan  who  said  “all  Cretans  are  liars”;  and  we  verily 
believe  that  nothing  stood  the  condemned  people  in  better  stead 
than  Clara  Brown’s  volunteered  statement. 

These  then  are  the  considerations  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
speculate  on  the  mental  condition  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  must 
have  inclined  Mr.  Cross  to  the  decision  of  last  Saturday.  But, 
venturing  to  press  on  speculations  still  further,  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  difficulties  surrounding  any  course  Mr.  Cross  might 
wish  to  adopt.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  was  clear — the 
execution  must  be  postponed,  and  this  was  done.  But  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  execution  means  its  abandonment  altogether  ;  not 
legally  of  course,  hut  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  after  a 
reprieve  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  A  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
seems  to  exist  as  to  the  relative  eifects  of  a  reprieve  and  a 
respite,  and  even  the  Under-Sheriff  of  Kent  is  represented  by 
the  papers  as  informing  the  convicts  that  a  respite  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  reprieve.  If  the  Under-Sheriff  really  said  so, 
we  beg  leave,  fortified  by  the  authority  of  Blackstune  and  Archbold, 
to  correct  him  ;  a  reprieve  and  a  respite  are  precisely  the  same  thing, 
namely,  a  postponement  of  the  execution  ordered  either  by  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  or  by  the  Crown  ;  the  only  way  in  which 
the  sentence  can  be  finally  remitted  being  by  the  grant  of  a  pardon, 
free  or  conditional,  the  latter  being  its  commutation  to  penal 
servitude,  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  probably  in  view 
of  this  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reprieve  that  Mr.  Cross  con¬ 
sulted  certain  eminent  medical  men  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  and 
through  him  other  learned  Judges,  before  taking  the  step  of  grant¬ 
ing  it.  By  doing  so  he  avoided  the  suspicion  of  having  weakly 
yielded  to  mere  popular  clamour;  but  no  small  part  of  the 
present  difficulty  is  attributable  to  his  having  done  so.  If  the 
Home  Secretary  had  simply  commuted  all  the  sentences,  it  would 
have  been  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  ;  and, 
though  in  the  absence  of  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  two  at  least  of  the  prisoners,  people  would  have  presumed 
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that  doubts  as  to  the  verdict  were  at  the  bottom  of  it,  there  the 
matter  would  have  stopped. 

But  Mr.  Cross,  while  he  protests  that  there  has  been  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  an  irregular  trial,  admits  having  consulted  Sir 
William  Jenner  and  another  medical  gentleman,  thereby  avowing 
the  reconsideration  of  the  verdict.  We  suppose  the  same  thing 
has  in  effect  been  done  in  many  previous  cases  where  sentences 
have  been  commuted,  but  it  has  been  done  quietly,  and  the  com¬ 
mutation  has  been  put  down  to  extenuating  circumstances ;  in 
the  present  case,  the  Home  Secretary  having  drawn  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  pledged 
himself  not  to  execute  the  criminals,  it  is  diilicult  to  sue  what  is 
to  be  done.  If  the  case  were  still  before  the  jury,  they  might  at 
once,  on  the  indictment  for  murder,  find  the  prisoners  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  which  would  satisfy  everybody  ;  but  the  Home 
Secretary  cannot  substitute  one  verdict  for  another,  which  he 
would  practically  be  doing  were  he  to  commute  the  sentences.  To 
pardon  the  convicts  altogether  would  he  as  bad  as  hanging  them, 
and  we  must  confess  our  inability  to  see  any  way  out  of  the 
dilemma,  unless  it  be  roughly  to  meet  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
oase  by  commuting  the  men’s  sentences  to  penal  servitude  for 
life,  or,  as  they  are  both  young,  to  20  or  15  years,  and  the 
women’s  to  the  extreme  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  prisoners  may  he  re¬ 
indicted  for  tho  murder  of  the  child  of  Louis  and  Harriet  Staunton. 
If  this  course  were  adopted,  and  they  were  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  a  solution  might  he  arrived  at  by  granting  a  free 
pardon  in  respect  of  the  death  of  the  mother,  and  awarding 
punishment  nominally  in  respect  to  that  of  the  child.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  illegal,  it  would  be  altogether  without  precedent 
or  justification  by  reason  to  try  people  already  under  sentence  of 
death  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  he  running  too  great  a 
risk  to  pardon  them  for  the  one  murder  first  and  then  try  them  for 
the  other.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  question  of  the  ; 
child's  death  will  he  suffered  to  remain  in  what  amount  of  decent 
obscurity  was  left  to  it  by  the  last  trial,  with  this  result,  that  the 
strong  suspicion  of  its  untimely  fate  still  further  precludes  the 
idea  of  mercy  to  the  prisoners.  But,  on  Mr.  Cross’s  own 
showing,  it  is  a  question  of  j  ustice,  and  not  of  mercy  ;  and  any 
sentence  he  may  substitute  for  the  capital  one  would  he  open  to 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  “  You  say  a  doubt 
exists  as  to  our  guilt  of  murder,  of  which  we  ought  to  have  the 
benefit,  and  so  you  punish  us  for  manslaughter,  of  which  no  jury 
has  ever  found  us  guilty.”  But  the  Queen  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
no  one  will  dispute  that  the  prisoners  in  such  case  have  got  no 
more  than  their  due. 

The  question  of  principle  remains.  Ought  there  to  he  any 
more  efficient  machinery  for  the  review,  under  special  circum¬ 
stances,  of  verdicts  in  criminal  cases  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  existing  provisions  are  open  to  criticism.  There  is  the  Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  hut  that  only  takes  cognizance  of 
questions  of  law,  while  in  the  case  of  misdemeanours  a  verdict 
against  the  weight  of  evidence  may  he  made  ground  for  a  new 
trial.  But  it  was  decided  at  a  debate  of  all  the  judges  in  1781 
that  this  course  was  not  open  in  capital  cases,  and  more  recently  in 
R.  v.  Bertrand,  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1867,  that  no  new  trial 
can  he  granted  in  any  case  of  felony.  Error  on  the  record  may  he 
also  invoked  as  a  reason  for  reversing  the  judgment;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  in  all  cases  of  felony,  where  the  verdict 
is  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  in  all  criminal  cases 
where  the  justice  of  the  verdict  is  impugned  by  subsequent 
discoveries,  the  only  Way  to  obviate  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  to  utilize  the  insufficient  and  inappropriate  remedy  of  a 
Royal  pardon.  How  to  rectify  this  anomaly  is  by  no  means 
■clear.  No  reason  seems  to  he  assigned  why  the  power  of  grant¬ 
ing  a  new  trial  where  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of 
evidence  should  stop  short  of  felonies,  and  the  Privy  Council  in 
R.  v.  Bertrand  carefully  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion 
.as  to  the  advisability  or  not  of  its  extension  to  such  cases. 
But,  even  if  such  a  course  were  adopted,  it  would  foil  to 
meet  the  case  where  subsequent  disclosures  cast  discredit  on  the 
finding  of  the  jury.  The  immemorial  right  ol'  an  Englishman  to 
he  tried  by  his  peers  stands  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  any 
new  Court  for  the  reconsideration  of  criminal  verdicts.  Of  course 
the  objection  would  only  apply  in  its  full  force  if  verdicts  of  not 
guilty  were  to  be  reviewed  as  well  as  those  of  guilty,  and  it 
would  he  manifestly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  law 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  no  instance  having  ever 
occurred  of  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial  for  misde¬ 
meanour  having  ever  been  exercised  after  an  acquittal.  Still 
•even  the  reconsideration  of  a  verdict  of  guilty  by  a  Court  would 
he  a  violation  of  principle,  especially  where  the  introduction  of 
new  facts  enhanced  the  character  of  a  new  trial,  and  tho  whole  jury 
system  would  be  weakened  by  the  doubt  cast  011  its  trustworthiness 
iu  particular  instances.  Moreover,  juries  themselves  would  be  less 
careful  about  their  findings,  leaving  the  real  trial  to  the  Court  above, 
and  thus  the  prisoner  would  be  prejudiced  by  having  his  right  of 
trial  by  his  peers  indirectly  affected.  The  experiment  might  he 
tried  of  extending  the  power  of  granting  new  trials  to  cases  of 
felony  where  the  verdict  was  against  evidence,  as  then  the  question 
would  be  remitted  to  a  fresh  jury.  With  regard  to  cases  of  after 
discovered  evidence,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  best  to  leave  things 
as  they  are. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  present  system  works  hardship  is 
where  a  person’s  innocence  is  unmistakably  proved  after  he  has 
been  found  guilty,  and  these  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  render 


it  scarcely  worth  while  to  legislate  on  the  possibility  0! 
their  recurrence.  When  they  do  occur  they  must  be  treated 
as  unavoidable  misfortunes,  and  what  amends  are  pos¬ 
sible  must  be  made.  In  all  other  cases,  the  Home  Secretary 
must  be  trusted  to  adjudicate  ou  dubious  findings  with  such 
advice  as  he  may  think  lit  to  call  to  his  aid,  regulating  the  punish¬ 
ment  allotted  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  a  little  judi¬ 
cious  reticence  will  always  evade  the  disclosure  made  in  the 
present  instance,  that  under  cover  of  the  prerogative  he  has  gone 
behind  the  finding  of  the  jury.  At  the  same  time  juries  should 
he  exhorted  more  frequently  to  avail  themselves  of  tho  power  of 
returning  special  verdicts,  finding  the  facts  and  leaving  the  infer¬ 
ences  for  the  Court;  and  the  late  trial  might  he  made  the  subject 
for  discussion  as  to  the  advantage  of  introducing  into  English 
law  the  Scotch  verdict  of  “  Not  Proven,”  which  would  clearly  have 
been  the  right  one  in  the  Penge  case,  committing  nobody  to  any 
definite  course,  and  leaving  room  for  further  investigation  and  con¬ 
sideration. 


LOSSES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY. 

WITHIN  the  last  month  two  distinguished  men  have  passed 
away — both  of  them  somewhat  suddenly — from  their  place 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  And,  while  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  some  respects,  both  may  he  said  to  have  held  an 
exceptional  position,  as  regards  personal  character  no  less  than 
public  reputation,  among  their  brethren.  To  say  indeed — what  is 
the  bare  truth — that  both  of  them  were  very  good  men  is  not,  it 
may  he  hoped,  to  mention  any  very  extraordinary  distinction 
of  a  chief  pastor  in  any  portion  of  Christendom.  But  the  goodness 
both  of  Cardinal  Riario  Sforza  and  of  Bishop  Moriarty  was  of  a 
kind  which  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
more  than  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  it  was  united  to 
mental  capabilities  which  are  by  no  means  always  characteristic 
either  of  bishops  or  of  saints.  It  so  happened  also  that  both  of 
them,  especially  the  former,  occupied  a  place  which  might,  if  they 
had  lived,  have  given  a  critical  interest  to  their  future  career,  even 
for  those  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  communion. 

Cardinal  Riario  Sforza,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  surviving  cardinals  created  by  the  late  Pope,  though  he  received 
his  ILat  from  tho  hands  of  Pius  IX.  In  the  cholera  visitation  of  1 S54, 
and  again  in  1857,  he  endeared  himself  to  his  flock  by  his  devoted 
services  to  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  related  of  him  that  on  the 
former  occasion  he  borrowed  12,000  ducats  of  Baron  Adolphus 
Rothschild  after  spending  all  his  own  resources  on  the  sufferers,  but, 
when  he  proposed  to  repay  thedebt,  the  money  was  handed  hack  to  him 
with  a  request  that  he  would  spend  it  in  charity.  Nor  was  the 
Cardinal  liberal  only  in  the  sense  of  being  munificent.  No  doubt 
he  was  a  staunch  Ultramontane  in  his  theology,  and  one  who  cor¬ 
dially  accepted  the  Vatican  definitions  ;  but  so  far  as  was  compa¬ 
tible  with  Ultramontanism  he  was  liberal  in  his  Hews,  and  he 
showed  it  by  urging  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  Italian  elections 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  tendered  in  the  name  of  the  Pope.  His 
hearing  towards  the  Government  was  dignified  and  respectful,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Liberal  press  should  be  pretty  unan¬ 
imous  in  its  praise  of  the  departed  prelate.  The  Gazzetta  d' Italia,  for 
instance,  considers  it  perfectly  natural  that  “  after  thirty-one  years 
of  a  blameless  episcopate  his  flock  should  mourn  a  pastor  in  whoso 
conduct  and  character  calumny  and  malice  could  not  find  a  flaw.” 
The  loss  of  such  a  prelate  at  this  moment  is  a  serious  blow  alike  to 
the  extreme  and  to  the  moderate  party  in  his  Church.  For  while 
the  elaborate  machinery  and  the  thousand  and  one  chances  of  a 
Papal  election  make  all  previous  conjectures  at  best  wholly 
untrustworthy,  it  is  no  secret  that  Riario  Sforza  was  considered 
more  likely  than  any  one  else  to  combine  the  suffrages  of 
reasonable  men  of  all  parties ;  and  it  was  believed — though  of 
course  that  is  a  more  doubtful  matter — that  he  was  the  favourite 
of  the  present  Pope.  That  Cardinal  Manning  should  have  been 
summoned  to  Rome  since  his  death  to  take  counsel  on  the  existing 
situation  seems  to  confirm  this  belief.  What  is  certain  is  that 
his  election  would  have  offered  the  most  hopeful  opportunity  for 
effecting  some  kind  of  concordat  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  powers  in  Italy,  not  to  say  between  the  Church  and  that 
u  modern  civilization  ”  which  is  peremptorily  pronounced  by  the 
Syllabus  to  he  irreconcilable  with  her  claims.  Riario  Sforza, 
while  ho  was  a  man  of  profound  and  unaffected  piety,  was  also  by 
virtue  of  his  illustrious  descent,  his  varied  experience,  and  his  in¬ 
tellectual  tact,  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
As  Pope  he  would  have  commanded  at  once  the  reverence  of  the 
devout  and  the  respect  of  secular  politicians.  It  is  even  conceivable 
that  he  might  have  introduced,  and  introduced  successfully,  the 
new  line  of  Papal  policy  which  some  lookers-on  anticipate  and  one 
section  of  Ultramontanes  seems  disposed  to  recommend,  of  appealing 
from  dynastic  >)  democratic  sympathies,  and  calling  on  the  Catho¬ 
lic  nations  to  take  the  place  which  Catholic  Governments  have  abdi¬ 
cated  as  the  natural  allies  and  supporters  of  the  great  international 
Church.  Such  an  attempt,  if  it  is  to  he  made  at  all — and  there  is 
little  sign  of  it  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Vatican — must  however 
he  commenced  under  other  auspices.  And  one  cannot  help  noting 
here  an  almost  grotesque  indication  of  a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of 
some  recognized  popular  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  religious 
interests  iu  the  proposal  of  the  two  leading  Ultramontane  organs 
of  Italy  that  St.  Francis  of  Sales  should  he  named  the  patron 
Saint  of  Catholic  journalism.  Whether  the  Holy  Father  will  see 
lit  to  assent  to  this  rather  startling  request  of  the  Unit  a  Cattolica 
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and  Ecco  de  la  Verita  for  a  celestial  sanction  of  the  “Fourth  Estate” 
of  the  Church  Militant  it  ■would  he  premature  to  affirm  ;  but  our 
respect  for  the  memory  of  St.  Francis  leads  us  to  hope  that  at  all 
events  the  lucubrations  of  M.  Veuillot  and  his  compeers  may  be 
placed  under  a  less  incongruous  patronage  than  his.  Meanwhile 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a  Pope  like  Biario  Sforza  would  never 
have  been  betrayed  into  the  marvellous  blunder  of  ordering,  or 
encouraging  his  bishops  to  order,  public  prayers  for  the  success  of 
the  Government  candidates  in  the  French  elections.  Nor  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  countenance  the  strange  ultimatum  reported 
to  have  been  just  put  forward  as  a  basis  for  reconciliation  between 
Pope  and  King,  of  which  one  article  stipulates  that  “  the 
patrimony  of  the  Church  ’’—whatever  that  may  be  intended  to 
include — shall  be  administered  exclusively  by  the  religious  autho¬ 
rity,  another  that  the  placet  and  exequatur  shall  be  totally  abolished, 
and  a  third  that  the  Quirinal  shall  be  restored  to  the  Pope,  wTho 
will  for  the  present  out  of  his  pure  condescension  allow  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  continue  to  reside  there. 

Bishop  Moriarty  occupied  a  less  prominent  post  than  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  the  Ultramontane  party  will  probably 
feel  little  regret  at  his  removal.  Yet  even  the  Tablet — not  unwil¬ 
ling  perhaps  to  join  in  building  his  sepulchre — admits  that  “  no 
more  able  prelate  adorned  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  which  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  truth.  In  ability  and  largeness  of  mind  the 
deceased  bishop  was  facile  p?-inceps  in  the  hierarchy  of  his  Church, 
and,  could  such  a  man  have  taken  the  place  of  Cardinal  Cullen, 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  both  religious  and  political,  might  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is.  Of  that  of  course  there  was  never 
any  chance.  The  influences  which  still  effectually  bar  the  way  to 
the  episcopate  against  his  friend  Dr.  Bussell,  the  accomplished 
President  of  Maynooth,  would  have  rendered  impossible  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  to  the  primacy.  But  even  as  Bishop 
of  Kerry  Dr.  Moriarty  made  his  influence  felt.  If  he  was  not  uni¬ 
versally  popular  with  his  clergy,  that  w7as  because  he  firmly  en¬ 
forced  on  them  the  duty  of  concentrating  their  energies  on  their 
religious  functions,  and  not  meddling  with  politics,  least  of 
all  with  revolutionary  agitation  of  the  Fenian  and  Home 
Buie  type.  He  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  important  services 
conferred  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  on  Ireland,  nor  did 
he  suffer  the  too  famous  Vaticanism  pamphlets,  which  roused  such 
an  angry  flutter  in  the  Ultramontane  dovecots,  to  prejudice  his 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  author.  For  Vaticanism  indeed  the 
Bishop  himself  had  little  sympathy,  though  he  quietly  succumbed, 
like  his  colleagues  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  inevitable,  when  the 
die  was  cast.  For  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  he  had 
always  a  kind  word,  and  the  Freeman,  the  leading  Ultramontane 
organ  in  Ireland,  observed  that  his  society  and  counsel  were  often 
sought  by  the  Protestant  gentry  and  even  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
because,  as  they  said,  “  he  always  treated  them  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian  minister  should.”  On  one  occasion  at  least  he  scandalized 
the  more  rigid  of  his  coreligionists,  wTho  delated  him  to  Borne  for 
subscribing  to  a  Protestant  church;  nor  were  they  satisfied  by  his 
very  intelligible  explanation  that  there  were  no  Catholics  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  he  thought  it  much  better  the  people 
should  attend  Protestant  worship  than  have  no  religion  at  all. 
He  was  energetic  and  open-handed  in  his  ministrations  among  his 
own  flock,  and  his  cathedral  at  Killarney,  designed  by  the  younger 
Pugin,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usual  wretched  style  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Ireland,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant, 

What  manner  of  man  Bishop  Moriarty’s  successor  will  be  it 
needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  forecast,  seeing  that  the  choice 
rests  in  the  last  resort  with  the  Pope,  which  means  practically 
with  Cardinal  Cullen.  There  may  be  more  difficulty  about  the 
Archbishopric  of  Naples.  It  has  been  hitherto  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown ;  but,  if  the  royal  nomination  has  fallen,  as  is  re¬ 
ported,  on  Capecelatro,  we  may  be  sure  the  Curia  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  keep  one  of  the  most  learned  and  liberal-minded — 
perhaps  the  most  learned — of  the  Italian  priesthood  out  of  so 
influential  a  post.  Yet  half-a-dozen  Bishops  like  Moriarty  and 
half-a-dozen  Cardinals  like  Biario  Sforza  would  do  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  “  Catholic  interests  ”  and  secure  respect  for  the  Church  than 
a  whole  cartload  of  Encyclicals  and  Vatican  decrees.  In  dedicating 
to  Bishop  Moriarty  the  first  volume  of  his  Historical  Sketches,  Dr. 
Newman  speaks  of  the  great  help  he  received  from  his  “  prudent 
counsels  and  anxious  sympathy  ”  when  “  called  to  Ireland  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  great  Catholic  institution,”  especially  in  the  selection  of 
Professors  for  the  new  University.  The  fact,  we  believe,  is  that 
Bishop  Moriarty  was  the  only7  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
Ireland  on  whom  Dr.  Newman  found  it  possible  to  lely  for  hearty 
and  intelligent  co-operation  in  the  arduous  undertaking  which,  for 
lack  of  such  intelligent  sympathy  from  those  placed  over  him,  he 
was  obliged  after  a  brief  experience  to  abandon  to  other  and  less 
competent  hands.  When  he  recognized  in  him  “  the  centre  of 
many  minds,  a  blessing  to  the  Irish  people,  and  a  light  in  the 
Universal  Church,”  Dr.  Newman  was  virtually  acknowledging  the 
very  exceptional  place  he  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy7. 
But  Moriarty  and  Biario  Sforza  belonged  to  an  “  old  order  ”  which 
is  rapidly  “  giving  place  to  new,”  and  under  the  new  regime  such 
exceptions  must  become  still  more  rare.  Cardinal  Manning  has 
somewhere  boasted  that  the  Vatican  Council  will  leave  its  mark 
on  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  Nicene  Council  left  its  mark  on 
the  fourth  ;  and  in  a  sense,  not  quite  that  -which  he  intended,  the 
anticipation  is  likely  enough  to  prove  correct. 


TIIE  WANDERING  JEW. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  final  cause  of  pins  is  to  be  dropped 
during  sermons,  and  of  packs  of  hounds  to  be  covered  with  a 
tablecloth  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  final  cause  of  legends 
is  to  afford  sport  for  people  who  ruthlessly  track  them  to  their 
origin,  and  prove  that  every  one  of  them  is  after  all  but  a  varied 
form  of  expression  for  some  common  fact  in  nature.  The  present 
day  has  banished  the  brownies,  goblins,  gnomes,  and  ghosts  that 
were  at  once  the  terror  and  delight  of  our  childhood,  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  element  which  has  not  yet  been  eliminated  from  human 
nature  has  been  forced  to  fall  back  upon  such  vulgar  marvels  as 
table-rapping,  slate-writing,  and  phosphorized  masks.  “Every 
schoolboy”  knows  how  the  spectral  figures  which  Benvenuto 
Cellini  saw  crowding  round  him  in  the  Colosseum,  and  afterwards 
skipping  along  the  house-tops,  were  produced,  and  can  resolve 
the  demigods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  into  their  component  parts 
ol' sun-myth  and  wind-myth.  It  was  no  doubt  time,  then,  that 
poor  old  Ahasuerus  should  be  explained  away  in  company  with 
Hercules  and  other  subjects  of  legend ;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  no  one  had  undertaken  the  task  before  M.  Charles  Schoebel 
produced  his  lately  published  pamphlet  on  La  Legende  du  Juif 
Errant,  a  work  which  wears  a  singular  appearance  of  profundity 
and  learning,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  Wandering  Jew 
is  identified  with  all  kinds  of  people,  including  Cain,  Mars, 
Wodan,  Cartaphilus,  the  Wild  Hunter,  Xerxes,  an  unfamiliar 
deity  called  Buttadeus,  St.  John,  and  yet  more  distinguished 
personages.  “Du  reste,”  says  M.  Schoebel  in  his  preface, 
“  pour  se  faire  comprendre  par  tout  le  monde,  le  sage  est 
oblig'd  de  parler  comme  tout  le  monde.  II  jette  done  les  idee3 
trauseendautes  dans  le  moule  des  images,  tout  comme  il  le  fait 
quant  aux  choses  concretes,  sociales  ou  historiques.  Pour  le 
peuple,  pour  les  masses,  il  n’y  a  pas  de  grand  enseignement  philo- 
sophique  direct  possible.’’  Therefore,  goes  on  the  writer,  the 
most  positive  occurrences  take,  as  time  passes  on,  a  legendary,  that 
is  to  say,  a  symbolical  tint,  which  the  keenest  criticism  does  not 
always  succeed  in  removing.  M.  Schoebel  ends  his  introduction 
with  some  bitter  remarks  upon  the  jealousy  of  savants  : — “  L’exclu- 
sivisme  des  savants,  membres  de  quelque  mutual  praise  society,  est 
aussi  violent  que  la  jalousie  des  arnants,  et  volontiers  ils  passeraient 
des  paroles  malseantes  a  des  arguments  de  police  pour  mettre  en 
interdit  le  chercheur  assez  hardi  et  assez  inddpendant  pour  ne  pas 
se  confirmer  aux  dispositions  qu’il  plait  a  leur  cuistrerie  tyran- 
nique  ou  a  leur  hypocrite  puritanisme  d  etablir,  de  maintenir  et 
d’exploiter.”  He  “  hopes  that  in  his  researches  upon  the  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  these  jealous  crews  will  find  nothing  to  make 
them  raise  a  cry  that  will  frighten  away  simple  folk  ” ;  and  it  is  in¬ 
deed  quite  possible  that  the  learned  Societies  of  Europe  will  not  be 
thrown  into  convulsions  by  M.  Schoebel’s  work.  This  will  be  the 
more  probable  perhaps  if  they  heed  well  the  one  thing  to  which 
he  desires  their  attention — that  all  he  has  at  heart  is  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  the  clear-minded  and  honest  Seume : — 

Yersuche  nur  um  gut  uiul  froh  zu  leben 
Und  demen  Musenstunden  Salz  zu  geben 
Und  lache  wenn'der  Tadler  zischt. 

Having  thus  modestly  delivered  himself  of  his  sentiments 
regarding  learned  men,  M.  Schoebel  introduces  us  to  his  dis¬ 
coveries  concerning  the  Wandering  Jew,  whose  legend  he  observes, 
well  known  as  it  is,  has  never  been,  generally  speaking,  popular. 
It  has  given  rise  to  but  two  or  three  proverbs  at  most,  and  this, 
the  writer  says,  is  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  lay  a  violent 
hold  on  the  imagination.  “  Marcher,  marcher  toujours,  la  belle 
affaire !  .  .  .  Les  Sept  Dormants  ne  nous  charment  pas  plus  que 
l’homme  qui  court  toujours.”  We  should  have  thought  that  there 
was  even  more  food  for  the  imagination  in  this  legend,  a3  in  its 
parallel  the  Flying  Dutchman,  than  in  those  which  the  writer 
quotes  as  infinitely  more  popular  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  Hercules, 
and  Tell.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  Wanderer's  legend  has  an 
attraction  which,  one  might  think,  was  wanting  in  the  more 
definite  myths  of  such  people  as  Tell  and  Hercules.  Tell  belongs 
to  only  one  country7 ;  the  Wandering  Jew  must  by  this  time  have 
lost  his  sense  of  distinctive  race  and  become  a  cosmopolite.  And 
it  is  surely  no  small  proof  of  his  popularity  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
earlier  ballads  concerning  him,  he  has  been  celebrated  in  prose  by 
Eugene  Sue  and  in  verse  by  Beranger  and  Scribe.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  as  M.  Schoebel  says,  that  the  legend  is  not  antique ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  the  writer  to  point  this  out, 
considering  that  the  existence  of  the  Wandering  J  ew  must  date 
from  the  Christian  era.  However,  “  cette  attache,”  says  our 
author,  “  pourrait  bien  ne  venir  que  de  la  transformation  dun 
foods  ancieu.”  Indeed,  he  continues,  “  we  find  in  him  (to  antici¬ 
pate  matters  a  little)  a  myth  connected  in  the  first  place  with 
the  constant  movement  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  impressive 
phenomena  which  this  movement  evokes.  (Test  le  Juif  errant  qui 
passe  is  still  the  exclamation  of  the  Picardie  peasants  after  one  of 
those  sudden  blasts  of  wind  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
summer’s  day.” 

From  this  one  might  naturally  conclude  that  Ahasuerus  is 
after  all  a  wind-myth  ;  and  this  opinion  need  not  perhaps  be  shaken 
by  our  finding  in  the  next  sentence  that  he  shares  this  honour  with, 
among  others,  Iudra  and  Budra,  Woda,  Widar,  and  the  wolf 
Fenpis,  otherwise  called  Skcill  and  Ilati,  “  surnomnuS  Managarm, 
chien  lunaire.”  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  all ;  and  these 
facts,  says  M.  Schoebel,  by  no  means  remove  the  legend  from  con¬ 
nexion  with  antiquity.  If  we  cannot  manage  to  hook  it  on  to 
“  le  mytke  Allocate,  l’archere  ”  we  have  at  least  left  Perseus, 
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Belleropbon,  Mars,  and  many  others,  who  wear  an  aspect  which 
lends  itself  readily  to  our  purpose.  Putting  aside  the  many  others, 
it  may  he  interesting  to  see  how  M.  Schoebel  establishes  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  Ahasuerus  (or  Achaschverosh,  or  Khsayarsa,  or 
Xerxes)  and  Perseus.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  In  the  first  place,  Ahasuerus  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  cobbler.  This  might  be  because  the  popular 
hatred  of  Xerxes  naturally  degraded  his  representative  as  much  as 
possible.  But  we  must  look  for  a  clearer  explanation  than  this, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  likeness  between  the  myth  of  Ahasuerus  and 
that  of  the  god  Widar.  True,  in  the  first  instance,  neither  the 
Jew  nor  Widar  had  any  shoes  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
both  recognized  by  the  fact  of  their  being  barefoot.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  Widar  killed  the  wolf  Fenris  by  thrusting  his  heavily- 
shod  foot  down  its  gullet ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jew,  who 

Traverse  les  mers, 

Les  rivieres,  les  ruisseaux, 

Les  forets,  les  ddserts, 

Les  montngnes,  les  coteaux, 

Les  plaines  et  les  vallons, 

must  have  had  shoes  sooner  or  later,  especially,  as  our  author  reminds 
us,  because  in  his  early  days  the  roads  were  in  a  somewhat 
uncivilized  state.  And  once  granted  the  fact  that  Ahasuerus 
wanted  shoes,  the  easiest  thing  for  the  popular  imagination 
to  do  was  to  hand  over  to  him  the  great  shoe  of  Widar.  We 
now  come  by  interesting  approaches  to  his  relation  with  Perseus. ' 
It  is  possible  enough,  M.  Schoebel  admits,  that  the  shoe  of 
Ahasuerus  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  symbol  of  incessant  walking 
or  rapid  locomotion.  Puss  in  Boots  himself  explained  his 
employment  of  shoe-leather  by  saying,  “  J’ai  tant  a  courir.” 
There  is  also  a  proverb  which  says  “  auf  des  Schuhmachers  Happen 
reiten,'’  which  corresponds  to  the  French  “  etre  monte  sur  la  mule 
descordeliers.”  Thus  we  have  shoes  likened  to  horses.  “  Or  le  cheval, 
equits,  est  la  rapiditd  faite  animal.”  Perseus's  sandal  carried  him 
at  full  flight  into  the  Gorgon’s  country,  but  as  soon  as  by  the  death 
of  Medusa  he  found  himself  possessed  of  the  horse  Pegasus,  Ilijyacros- 
imros,  he  took  that  rather  than  his  sandal  to  go  into  Ethiopia  to 
deliver  Andromeda.  We  must  well  mark  that  it  is  not  said  that 
the  horse  was  any  swifter  than  the  sandal.  Here,  then,  with  a 
little  more  reasoning  which  we  take  leave  to  omit,  is  the  sym¬ 
bolical  parallel  between  shoes  and  horses  established,  and  now  we 
see  why  the  Wandering  Jew  was  a  cobbler.  If  to  master  a  horse 
one  must  he  a  horseman,  then,  to  know  all  that  can  be  got  out  of 
shoes,  one  must  surely  be  a  shoemaker.  It  seems  a  pity  that  M. 
Schoebel  was  not  acquainted  with  “  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  him¬ 
self  be  fat,”  a  quotation  which  at  this  point  would  have  served  his 
turn  admirably.  However,  he  brings  us  to  the  great  fact  that  “  le 
hdros  de  notre  legende  est  eordonnier,  parce  que  son  type  mytho- 
logique  est  ecuyer.”  It  might  seem  now  that  we  had  got  to  at 
least  one  fact  about  Ahasuerus  or  Perseus  or  Xerxes,  or  whatever 
he  is  to  be  called.  He  was  at  any  rate  a  shoemaker  or  a  groom, 
for  “  les  deux  termes  se  valent.”  Not  at  all ;  he  was  also  a  car¬ 
penter,  which  fact  however,  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  does  not 
help  us  much  to  the  historic  sense  of  the  legend.  To  try  and  get  at 
this  he  has  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Isaac  Laquedem,  who  was  once 
reported  in  Belgium  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  this  inquiry 
leads  him  by  paths  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  follow  to  the 
certain  conclusion  that  the  Wandering  Jew  is  to  be  also  identified 
with  the  Wild  Huntsman,  wfith  Mars,  and  with  “  le  poisson 
mystique.” 

At  this  startling  conclusion  we  may  take  our  leave  of  M. 
Schoebel,  tolerably  assured  that  his  work  will  neither  create  the 
tumult  which  he  fears  from  the  jealousy  of  pedauts,  nor  shake  the 
conviction  which  some  of  us  entertain  that  we  have  met,  even  if 
we  are  not  acquainted  with,  the  Wandering  Jew  himself.  Most 
of  us  can  point  in  our  list  of  acquaintance  to  some  person  whose 
existence  and  ways  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
he  is  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and  if  this  belief  is  to  be  wrested  from 
us,  to  w  hat  shall  we  betake  ourselves  ? 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

fS’IIE  phenomena  of  the  money  market  at  this  moment  are 
J-  so  singular  as  to  invite  study  even  from  those  who  devote 
no  special  attention  to  such  matters,  for  they  present  us  with  the 
spectacle  of  dear  money  without  an  active  mercantile  demand  for 
its  use.  For  four  years  our  trade  has  been  shrinking;  exports 
have  been  falling  off,  prices  declining,  manufactures  diminishing, 
and  wages  lowering.  As  a  consequence,  mill-owners,  iron  and  coal 
masters,  shipbuilders,  and  other  employers  of  labour  had  no  great 
need  foradvances  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  orders ;  in  the 
language  of  the  City,  bills  were  excessively  scarce.  At  the  same 
time,  the  discredit  into  which  foreign  loans  have  fallen  has  in 
great  measure  stopped  that  mode  of  investment.  But,  although 
trade  has  been  dull  during  these  four  years,  a  considerable  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  profitable  business  has  been  done.  To  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  as  to  that  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Income-tax  re¬ 
turns.  Saving  has  been  going  on,  therefore,  throughout  the  four 
years.  What  has  been  done  with  the  fruits  of  it  ?  The  quiet  people, 
professional  men,  old  ladies,  and  others  who  do  not  themselves  em¬ 
ploy  the  proceeds  of  their  thrift,  and  who  have  to  provide  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  dependent  on  them,  of  course  have  not  allowed 
their  accumulated  savings  to  lie  unproductive.  As  we  have 
said,  there  has  not  been  the  active  trade  demand  of  five  or  six 


years  ago,  neither  have  foreign  bonds  been  in  favour.  We  should 
have  expected,  therefore,  the  interest  on  money  to  be  very  low, 
since  the  supply  evidently  exceeds  the  demand.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  until  quite  lately  the  price  of  money  was  very  low. 
From  April  of  last  year  until  May  of  this  year  the  Bank  rate 
of  discount  stood  as  low  as  two  per  cent.,  and  during  the  past 
summer  it  has  not  been  much  higher.  Suddenly,  however,  it 
was  raised  to  three  per  cent.,  then,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  to  four  per  cent.,  and  eight  days  later  to  five, 
while  speculation  is  still  going  on  as  to  whether  a  further 
rise  will  not  be  found  necessary.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  very 
brief  period  the  charge  made  by  the  Bank  for  accommodating  its 
clients  has  been  more  than  doubled.  There  can  manifestly  be  no 
more  than  two  causes  for  so  abrupt  a  rise  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  the  business  community.  Either  the  demand  for  money  has 
suddenly  increased  or  the  supply  has  decreased.  The  home  demand, 
as  we  know,  has  not  increased.  We  are  therefore  driven  back  on 
the  alternative  explanation.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  money. 
Economical  writers  use  the  word  “  money  ”  in  two  different  senses 
— as  a  synonym  for  capital  and  as  a  synonym  for  currency.  Now 
we  have  just  seen  that  capital  is  not  scarce;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  savings  of  the  last  four  years  must  have  constantly 
been  in  excess  of  the  eligible  investments.  It  is  therefore  the 
currency  which  is  deficient.  Here  again,  however,  we  have  to 
distinguish.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  the  actual  circulating 
medium,  but  the  basis  on  which  our  whole  monetary  system  rests 
appears  to  be  threatened.  As  we  know,  every  note  issued  in  the 
United  Kingdom  over  a  certain  amount  represents  so  msch  gold  ; 
and  the  actual  gold  must  be  kept  ready  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
it,  if  required.  But  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  provincial  banks  which 
issue  notes  do  not  keep  their  own  gold  reserves.  That  would  be 
too  expensive.  They  lodge  the  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  therefore  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  whole  gold  reserve  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  it  brings  on  a  crisis,  and  consequently 
it  has  to  watch  narrowly  the  amount  of  its  reserve,  and,  when  that 
is  getting  low,  to  take  measures  to  replenish  its  coders.  That  is 
what  is  happening  at  the  present  moment. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  we  imported 
only  11,709,000/.  of  gold  against  18,834,000/.  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  being  a  falling  off  of  7,125,000/.  In  the  same 
nine  months  we  exported  16,363,000/.  against  7,258,000/.  last 
year,  being  an  increase  of  9, 105,000/.  Thus,  by  decreased  imports 
and  increased  exports,  our  stock  of  gold  as  compared  with  this 
time  last  year  is  diminished  16,230,000/.  As  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  sole  keeper  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  country,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  upon  it  this  loss  would  tell.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  rate  was  raised  to  four  per  cent, 
the  Bank’s  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  had  fallen  to  23,481,000/. 
from  34,816,000/.  on  the  corresponding  day  last  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  11,335,000/.,  or  just  one-third.  With  such  a  drain 
upon  its  resources,  it  was  manifestly  time  for  the  Bank  to  take 
measures  to  protect  itself,  and,  when  the  rise  to  four  per  cent, 
was  not  found  sufficient,  it  raised  the  rate  to  five.  As  to  the 
causes  of  the  drain,  they  are  mainly  three.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  there  is  always  an  outflow  of  gold  from  London  to  the 
country.  Partly  for  holiday  purposes,  but  chiefly  to  carry  on  har¬ 
vesting  operations  and  to  lay  in  the  winter’s  stock  of  cattle,  there 
is  always  a  considerable  increase  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  provincial  banks,  and  to  cover  that  increase  the 
banks  are  obliged  to  withdraw  part  of  their  reserves  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  diminution  of  the  stock  of  the  latter  from 
this  cause  between  September  and  November  usually  exceeds  three 
millions.  This,  however,  is  an  annual  drain,  always  foreseen  and 
provided  for,  and  for  the  greater  part  made  up  again.  It  in  no 
way  accounts,  therefore,  for  the  decrease  compared  with  this  time 
twelvemonth,  yet  it  is  worth  mentioning  as  reminding  us  that 
the  whole  of  the  present  drain  is  not  for  abroad.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  large  foreign  export,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
necessitated  the  action  of  the  Bank.  According  to  existing 
arrangements,  the  Bank  of  France  is  to  resume  specie  payments 
on  New  Year's  Day  next,  and  in  preparation  for  the  discharge 
of  that  obligation  it  is  adding  to  its  already  vast  reserve  of  the 
precious  metals.  Its  reserve  now  nearly  approaches  ninety  millions 
sterling,  or  not  far  short  of  four  times  the  amount  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  yet  it  has  accumulated  four  or  five  millions  within 
a  very  few  weeks.  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  reserve  is 
believed  to  be  in  gold,  and  while  the  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  lasts,  it  can  at  its  pleasure  refuse  to  part  with  a  single 
Napoleon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  paying  gold  freely, 
but,  if  it  chooses,  it  can  stop  doing  so.  Even  after  resunqv 
tion  it  will  be  able  to  keep  its  gold,  for  silver  being  legal 
tender  equally  with  gold,  the  Bank  can  discharge  all  its  obli¬ 
gations  with  the  cheaper  metal.  Thus  the  Bank  of  England 
had  to  provide  against  an  existing  drain  of  gold  to  France, 
and  also  against  a  possible  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 
of  France  to  let  go  any  of  the  gold  once  obtained.  The  United 
States  are  in  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  France.  They 
are  bound  to  resume  specie  payments  exactly  twelve  months  later, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  preparing  to  do  so  by  accumu¬ 
lating  gold ;  fqr,  unlike  France,  the  United  States  have  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard.  We  find  accordingly  that  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year  we  received  only  2,047,000/.  in  gold 
from  the  United  States  against  4,346,000/.  in  the  corresponding- 
period  of  last  year,  and  8,227,000 /.  in  that  of  1875.  At  the  same 
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time  our  exports  of  gold  thither  had  doubled.  In  the  current 
month  the  exports  have  increased,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  they  will  be  largely  augmented  by  and  by  ;  for  the  Funding 
Loan  which  is  now  being  placed  enables  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  withdraw  gold  from  Europe,  should  he  so  please.  Further, 
the  New  York  Bank  returns  point  to  a  possibility  that  they  may 
be  obliged  to  obtain  gold  from  this  country.  And  our  bad  harvest 
makes  considerable  gold  payments  to  America  almost  certain.  As 
the  South  Russian  ports  are  closed,  we  shall  have  to  draw  from  the 
United  States  this  year  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  our 
wheat  supply,  and  as  the  bad  harvest  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
our  needs  will  probably  be  exceptionally  great.  Our  payments  to 
the  United  States  on  this  account,  therefore,  will  be  very  heavy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  will 
stimulate  American  purchasers,  and  consequently  that  much  of  the 
payment  may  be  taken  in  goods.  Even  so, however,  a  large  balance 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  gold.  Thus  the  Bank  of  England  found 
itself  with  a  greatly  decreased  supply  of  gold  from  the  United 
States,  to  be  followed  probably  by  a  vastly  augmented  demand, 
in  addition  to  the  demand  from  France  already  adverted  to. 

The  most  potent  cause  of  the  drain  of  gold,  however,  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  Germany.  Germany  has  found  the  task  of 
establishing  a  uniform  gold  coinage  exceedingly  difficult,  costly, 
and  tedious,  and,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  she  has  not  yet  brought 
it  to  a  conclusion.  To  complete  it,  in  fact,  she  requires  to  sell  the 
surplus  silver  formerly  in  circulation.  But  the  attempt  to  do  this 
so  depressed  the  price  of  silver  that  she  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  operation.  Of  late  several  circumstances  have  tended  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  metal.  The  yield  of  the  Nevada  mines  has 
proved  much  less  than  was  expected,  and  the  coinage  operations 
of  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  resumption  have  almost 
sufficed  to  absorb  the  whole  production.  More  important 
still,  the  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay  has  led  to  a  greatly 
increased  exportation  of  silver  to  India.  This  silver  Germany 
supplied,  and  by  its  sale  she  was  enabled  to  buy  gold  here. 
These  various  influences  we  can  trace  very  clearly  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns.  Thus,  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  India  took  10,544,000k  in  silver,  against  about 
half  that  amount  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
little  more  than  a  fifth  of  it  two  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  German  supply  of  silver  to  this  market  almost  exactly  equalled 
the  export  to  India,  being  10,222,000k  against  3,555,000k  last 
year,  and  745,000k  the  year  before.  We  here  see  how  closely 
the  imports  from  Germany  were  regulated  by  the  export  to  India. 
Moreover,  Germany,  in  selling  her  silver,  took  from  this  market 
7,250,000k  in  gold.  Assuming,  as  we  safely  may,  that  the- silver 
must  have  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  gold  taken 
was  also  for  the  Government,  it  follows  that  three  weeks  ago 
Germany  had  an  account  to  her  credit  in  London  of  three  millions 
sterling.  Even  if  she  did  not  sell  another  silver  piece,  she  was  in 
a  position  to  withdraw  that  amount  of  gold  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  had  Mien  so  low,  was  quite  enough  to  determine  the 
Directors  to  action.  As  regards  the  future,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  any  confidence.  We  see,  indeed,  that  the  demands  of  three 
great  Governments  are  not  satisfied ;  that  those  of  one  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  are  likely  to  increase  greatly  during  the  next  fifteen 
months ;  and  that  the  large  wheat  purchases  we  have  to  make  will 
probably  necessitate  a  considerable  gold  export.  All  this  points 
to  a  lasting  need  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  guard  its 
reserve  of  bullion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  appearance 
at  present  of  a  trade  demand  for  money.  Moreover,  gold  will  now 
begin  to  flow  back  from  the  country ;  and  the  Bank  of  France 
can  have  no  temptation  to  add  to  its  already  enormous  hoard. 
As  for  Germany,  its  action  will  depend  on  the  Indian  demand  for 
silver,  and  that  is  hardly  likely  to  continue  active  if  the  good 
news  of  the  present  week  is  confirmed,  and  the  famine  comes  to 
an  end  in  February. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

JN  his  apportionment  of  the  weights  for  the  two  great  autumn 
-  handicaps  at  Newmarket  the  successor  to  Admiral  Rous  in  the 
onerous  office  of  handicapper  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  There  was  a  large  acceptance  both  for  the 
Oesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  for  the  former  race 
an  excellent  field  of  twenty-five  came  to  the  post.  Though  a 
warm  favourite  was  discovered  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
weights,  and  though  that  favourite  justified  the  confidence  of  his 
supporters  by  winning  the  prize  with  unexampled  ease,  yet  there 
was  not  a  whisper  of  grumbling  or  discontent  at  the  impost 
allotted  to  him.  Indeed  we  can  discover  no  sound  reason  why 
Hilarious  should  have  been  burdened  with  a  greater  weight 
than  6  st.  4  lbs.  At  Ascot  he  was  fairly  distanced  in  the  Ascot 
Derby',  moderate  horses  like  Zucckero  and  Monackus  finishing  a 
long  way  before  him.  In  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  he  had 
to  carry  6  st.  8  lbs.,  but  he  was  likely  to  meet  very  much  better 
company  in  the  Oesarewitch,  and  4  lbs.  less  weight  was  therefore  a 
very  fair  allowance.  Hilarious  did  not  win  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Handicap,  being  beaten  by'  Albert  Edward,  a  three-year-old  with 
the  same  weight  as  his  own ;  but  he  ran  sufficiently  well,  and 
showed  sufficient  signs  of  staying  power  to  satisfy  his  friends  that 
he  stood  a  very  fair  chance  for  the  Oesarewitch.  So  confident  was  his 
owner,  indeed,  that  he  allowed  his  horse  to  fulfil  two  engagements 


at  the  First  October  Meeting,  in  both  of  which  he  had  to  meet 
opponents  of  superior  class.  In  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes 
Hilarious  was  beaten,  after  a  well-contested  race,  by  the  vastly 
improved  Thunderstone  ;  but  later  in  the  week  he  defeated  Lady 
Golightly  by  a  head  over  the  severe  two  miles  from  the  Ditch  in. 
Few  Oesarewitch  candidates  have  gone  through  so  many  public 
trials  on  the  eve  of  their  great  engagement,  and  certainly  none 
could  have  acquitted  themselves  more  satisfactorily.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  victory  of  Hilarious  over 
Lady  Golightly  by  sug'gesting  that  Lord  Falmouth  s  mare  had  not 
recovered  from  her  exertions  in  the  Doncaster  week ;  but  subse¬ 
quent  events  have  shown  that  Lady  Golightly  has  gone  on  making 
steady  improvement  all  through  the  summer,  and  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  she  is  very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  three-y'ear-olds, 
j  ust  as  twelve  months  ago  she  was  very  nearly  at  the  top  of  the 
two-year-olds.  With  such  public  credentials,  it  would  have  been 
odd  indeed  if  Hilarious  had  lost  ground  in  public  estimation ; 
but  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  there  had  been  some 
murmurs  about  his  weight.  The  entire  absence  of  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  dissatisfaction  betokens  a  sensible  appreciation  of 
the  principles  on  which  handicaps  should  be  framed.  It  is  not 
just,  as  a  general  rule,  to  credit  a  horse  with  greater  ability 
than  he  has  manifested  on  the  average  of  his  public  performances. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unjust  to  be  suspicious  about  animals 
of  which  the  public  has  seen  nothing  for  one,  or  perhaps  for  more 
than  one,  season.  The  new  handicapper  appears  to  have  borne 
both  these  principles  in  mind.  He  weighted  Hilarious  according 
to  his  running  at  Ascot,  and  he  weighted  the  unknown  Crambo 
with  a  burden  which  no  decent  four-year-old  ought  to  be  unable 
to  carry.  What  has  Crambo  done,  people  asked,  that  he  should 
have  to  carry  8  st.  P  The  answer  was  very  simple — that  he  had  done 
nothing,  because  he  had  never  appeared  in  public  either  this  year 
or  the  last.  Crambo's  name  was  freely  mentioned  for  some  time 
before  the  weights  for  the  Oesarewitch  appeared,  and  we  believe 
that  many  people  expected  to  see  him  let  in  with  6  st.  instead  of 
8  st.  We  are  glad  that  they  were  disappointed. 

Another  great  favourite  for  the  Oesarewitch  was  Zucchero, 
and  this  on  the  strength  of  private  trials,  not  of  public 
performances.  At  Ascot  Silvio  gave  Zucchero  10  lbs.  and 
an  easy  beating,  but  he  subsequently  made  such  improvement 
that  his  friends  had  great  hopes  of  his  carrying  off  the  St.  Leger. 
They  supported  him  in  preference  to  his  stable  companion 
Manoeuvre,  and  Manoeuvre,  it  will  be  remembered,  finished  third, 
a  head  only  from  Lady  Golightly.  Zucchero  himself  made  a  very 
poor  exhibition ;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  much  knocked  about 
and  disappointed  during  the  race,  but  for  which  he  would,  it  is 
said,  have  certainly  beaten  his  stable  companion.  Her  forward 
running  in  the  St.  Leger  helped,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  Zucchero  for  the  Oesarewitch ;  and  thus,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  great  autumn  handicap  promised  to  be  a  duel  between 
public  and  private  form.  Among  other  prominent  candidates 
were  Prince  George,  winner  of  the  Goodwood  Stakes  ;  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  winner  of  the  great  Northamptonshire  Stakes  ;  Mavis,  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  all  of  whom  were  well  supported ;  and 
among  the  twenty-five  runners  were  to  be  found  such  veteran  per¬ 
formers  in  handicaps  as  Pageant,  Snail,  Scamp,  and  Merry 
Duchess,  while  the  field  also  included  Belphcebe,  Great  Tom,  and 
Playfair.  How  Hilarious,  who  had  always  been  in  a  good 
position,  took  up  the  running  at  the  bushes,  and  cantered  home 
the  easiest  of  winners,  is  now  a  matter  of  history ;  as  also  how 
the  highly-tried  Zucchero  acquitted  himself  as  ingloriously  as  in 
the  St.  Leger,  and  finished  among  the  rearmost  division.  The 
surprises  of  the  race  wrere  the  forward  position  occupied  by  the 
extreme  outsider  Macaroon,  who  beat  Belphcebe  for  second 
honours  by  a  head,  and  the  bold  front  shown  by  Pageant,  who 
might  almost  have  been  third  had  he  been  ridden  out  to  the  end. 
Old  Scamp  also  was  well  up  with  the  leaders  for  a  great  part  of 
the  journey,  and  where  so  many  run  well  it  is  generally  pretty  safe 
to  infer  that  the  company  is  moderate.  But,  though  the  Oesare¬ 
witch  of  1877  may  not  have  been  contested  by  a  first-class  field, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  winner  is  only  a  moderate  horse. 
Hilarious  won  in  a  style  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  no  horse 
could  do  more;  but  we  would  rather  judge  him  through  Lady 
Golightly,  whom  he  beat  in  the  First  October  Meeting,  and  who 
herself  gave  signal  proof  last  week  of  being  in  the  very  best  of 
form.  The  daughter  of  King  Tom  and  Lady  Coventry  earned  off 
no  fewer  than  three  races  over  courses  of  different  lengths  and 
against  opponents  of  varied  degrees  of  merit.  In  the  Royal  Stakes 
across  the  Flat  she  beat  Norwich  and  Albert  Edward  by  five 
lengths ;  in  the  Newmarket  Oaks  over  the  Two  Middle  Miles  she 
defeated — for  the  first  time  this  season — Belphcebe ;  and  in  the  New¬ 
market  Derby  over  the  last  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Beacon  course  she 
cantered  away  from  Jongleur  and  Shillelagh.  Two  days  earlier 
Jongleur  had  beaten  Placida,  Yerneuil,  and  Thunderstone,  so  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Lady  Golightly  has  now  returned  to 
her  very  best  form.  Her  successive  victories  of  course  enhance 
the  merits  of  Hilarious,  who  deservedly  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  first  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  They  speak 
well  also  for  Manoevure,  who  ran  such  a  close  race  with 
Lord  Falmouth’s  mare  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  who,  if  all  goes 
well,  will  have  a  host  of  partisans  on  the  Cambridgeshire  day. 
While  speaking  of  Lady  Golightly’s  brilliant  performances  last 
week,  it  may  be  convenient  to  add  that  Lord  Falmouth’s  stable 
was  in  great  force  throughout  the  meeting,  although  his  colours 
were  not  successful  in  the  great  races.  The  Clearvvell  Stakes  fell 
to  Jannette,  who  also  walked  over  for  the  Bretby  Stakes,  and  the 
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Prendergast  went  to  Childeric ;  but  there  was  a  sad  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  the  competitors  for  these  old-fashioned  races.  The 
principal  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  remaining  minor  events  were 
Cyprus,  Strathfleet,  Tredegar,  Trappist,  and  Ecossais,  the  two  last- 
named  veterans  coming  out  quite  in  their  old  form ;  and  the 
Nurseries  and  Welter  Handicaps  attracted  large  fields.  Al¬ 
together  the  general  racing  of  the  week  was  of  a  very  satisfactory 
description. 

The  Middle  Park  Plate  fell,  after  an  interesting  contest,  to  a 
North-country  horse  for  the  first  time,  and  Beauclerc,  the  winner, 
is  both  in  looks  and  in  action  a  credit  to  his  sire  Itosicrucian, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  twenty  runners  were  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  greatest  two-year-old  race  of  the  year.  Lord 
Falmouth  had  Childeric  and  Redwing  engaged  ;  but,  as  they  were 
both  penalized,  he  declined  to  bring  them  out,  and  trusted  instead 
to  Lady  of  Mercia.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  was  represented 
by  Maximilian,  for  whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  preposterous 
price  of  4,100  guineas  was  paid  as  a  yearling,  and  he  turned  out,  like 
most  of  these  sensational  youngsters,  an  utter  impostor.  France  and 
Germany  were  well  represented  in  the  race,  and  most  of  the  leading 
English  stables  furnished  a  candidate;  but  favouritism  was  divided 
between  Beauclerc  and  Athol  Lad.  The  latter,  a  commanding- 
looking  brother  to  Prince  Charlie,  and  unhappily  afflicted  with 
Prince  Charlie’s  infirmity,  won  the  Ham  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  was 
beaten  by  a  head  at  the  same  meeting  for  the  two-year-old  Bentinck 
Memorial,  and  won  a  Produce  Stakes  at  Newmarket  First  October 
Meeting  from  a  fair  field.  Beauclerc  won  two  races  in  the  North  of 
England,  beating  nothing  in  particular ;  but  he  came  to  New¬ 
market  with  a  great  private  reputation,  which  his  looks  did  not 
belie,  and  he  carried  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  North- 
countrymen.  At  the  rise  of  the  hill,  which  has  been  fatal  to  the 
chance  of  so  many  a  roarer,  Athol  Lad  was  done  with,  and  Beau¬ 
clerc,  shaking  off  the  challenge  of  the  unnamed  sou  of  Scottish 
Chief  and  Katie,  won  cleverly  by  half  a  length,  Pilgrimage  finish¬ 
ing  third,  and  Lady  of  Mercia,  who  did  not  disgrace  the  distin¬ 
guished  stable  she  represented,  fourth.  It  may  be  very  likely  that 
some  of  the  beaten  division,  such  as  Wild  Darell,  Censer,  and 
Clementine  may  show  to  g-reuter  advantage ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  best  horse  won  on  this  occasion.  Whether  Beau¬ 
clerc  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own  with  some  of  the  chief  two- 
year-old  winners  of  tho  year  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate,  remains  to  be  proved.  Close  on  the  great  two-year- 
old  race  followed  the  Champion  Stakes,  and  it  was  perhaps 
a  pity  that  both  these  important  events  were  fixed  for  the 
same  afternoon.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  institute  a  champion 
prize  for  the  best  horses  of  the  age  of  three  years  and  upwards, 
without  either  penalties  or  allowances,  and  to  rim  it  off  on  that 
most  superb  of  courses  across  the  fiat.  Newmarket  has  been  too 
long  without  a  grand  race  of  this  description ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  notice  the  warm  support  that  was  immediately  accorded  to  the 
new  arrangement.  Although  accidents,  disappointments,  and  tho 
casualties  of  training  reduced  the  field  this  year  to  very  small 
dimensions,  the  225  subscribers  being  only  represented  by  eight 
starters,  yet  visitors  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  real  bund  Jicle 
match  between  the  best  four-year-old  and  the  best  three-year-old 
in  training.  Though  Springfield  and  Silvio — the  latter  supported 
by  his  stable  companion  Great  Tom — were  opposed  by  Thunder- 
stone,  Hesper,  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Zucchero,  and  Midlothian, 
yet  by  common  consent  the  race  was  looked  on  as  a  match  between 
the  Derby  winner  of  1S77  and  Mr.  Ilouldsworth’s  magnificent  son 
of  St.  Albans  ;  and  the  chances  of  the  rest  of  the  field  were  alto¬ 
gether  ignored.  The  result  showed  the  justice  of  these  calcula¬ 
tions.  Great  Tom  made  the  running  at  his  best  pace  in  order  to 
serve  Silvio,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  find  out  a  weak  point  in  the 
staying  powers  of  Springfield  ;  and  Silvio,  who  was  evidently  in 
the  best  of  form  and  condition,  took  up  the  running  at  the  top  of 
the  Abingdon  hill,  and  obtained  a  momentary  lead.  It  was  of  no 
use,  however,  for  the  four-year-old  could  go  much  faster  than  any 
of  them,  and  could  stay  just  as  well ;  and,  directly  Cannon  let 
him  out,  he  had  Silvio  in  difficulties,  and,  going  up  the  last  hill* 
at  his  leisure,  won  by  a  length  without  being  fairly  extended. 
Springfield  has  never  been  beaten  as  a  three-year-old  or  a  four- 
year-old,  and  his  performances  have  been  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  for  he  has  beaten  the  most  distinguished  public  per¬ 
formers  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  common  platers. 
Let  us  hope  that  next  year  we  may  see  Springfield  in  Cup  races  ; 
let  us  hope  also  that  in  a  larger  field  for  the  Champion  Stakes  of 
1878  there  may  be  as  good  a  four-year-old  and  as  good  a  three- 
year-old  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  as  the  pair  which  so 
gallantly  contested  for  victory  last  week. 


REVIEWS. 


WALSINGHAM’S  YPODIGMA  XEUSTRLE.* 

IT  is  hard  to  follow  the  publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Roils 
in  exact  order.  Sometimes  we  put  off  noticing  a  volume  till 
the  other  volumes  of  the  same  work  shall  come.  But  then,  if  they 
are  a  good  many  years  in  coming,  we  may  sometimes  in  despair 
either  notice  a  volume  apart  from  its  fellows  or  else  lay  it  aside  in 

*  Chronica  Monasterii  IS.  Albani.  Ypodigma  Neustriai ,  a  Thoma  Wal¬ 
singham  quondam  Monachu  Monasterii  S.  Albani  conscriplum.  Edited  by 
Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1876. 


utter  hopelessness.  The  St.  Albans  books  are  not  exactly  successive 
volumes  of  the  same  work ;  still  they  have  a  certain  connexion  as 
a  series.  Whether  we  have  dealt  with  them  all  in  exact  order 
we  do  not  feel  certain.  At  all  events,  St.  Albans  and  Thomas 
Walsingham  have  been  specially  brought  to  our  minds  by  the 
singular  treatment  which  they  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the 
latest  historian  of  St.  Albans.  So  we  hasten  to  make  up  for  any 
former  neglect  in  this  quarter  by  saying  a  few  words  about  a  Wal¬ 
singham  volume  which  we  find  at  hand  at  this  moment.  This  is 
the  Ypodigma  Neustrice,  to  keep  the  author's  spelling  of  his  Greek 
word,  which  was  long  ago  published  in  Camden’s  collection,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Riley,  in  following  out  his  labours  among  the 
St.  Albans  writers,  has  given  us  a  new  edition.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Riley  sets  us  grumbling  a  little.  It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Riley’s  that 
he  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  real  scholars  who  have  worked  at 
other  volumes  of  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials.  He  stands  to 
them  in  the  same  relation  in  which  his  own  Thomas  Walsingham 
stands  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  William  of  Newburgh,  or 
Matthew  Paris.  lie  isessentially  amanofmanuscripts,  whose  business 
it  is  to  put  manuscripts  in  order,  and  to  turn  them  into  print.  We 
do  not  look  in  his  prefaces  for  living  pictures  of  great  men,  or  for 
philosophical  sketches  of  this  or  that  age.  What  we  do  complain 
of  in  Mr.  Riley  is  that,  in  the  humbler  work  of  turning  his  manu¬ 
scripts  into  print,  he  might  do  it  in  a  way  which  would  give  his 
readers  more  help  than  he  does  give  them.  Those  who  give  us 
the  great  historical  pictures  in  their  prefaces  do  also  give  us  all 
possible  mechanical  help  in  their  texts.  Now,  as  we  do  not  ask 
Mr.  Riley  for  the  historical  pictures,  we  do  think  that  he  is 
the  more  bound  to  give  us  the  mechanical  helps.  But  this  is  just 
what  he  does  not  give  us.  Here  we  have  Thomas  of  Walsingham 
compiling  a  narrative  which  comes  down  to  his  own  time.  He 
compiles  it  from  all  manner  of  sources,  and  now  and  then  he  puts 
in  a  bit  of  his  own.  When  he  gets  to  his  own  time,  these  bits  of 
his  own  become  of  course  of  more  importance.  But  at  all  stages 
of  the  work  it  is  well  to  know  how  much  is  simply  copied,  and 
how  much  is  original  matter.  Other  editors  distinguish  what  is 
copied  and  what  is  original  by  a  difference  in  the  type.  We  think 
that  we  remember  one  volume  of  the  series  where  this  rule  was  so 
carefully  carried  out  that  only  two  words  appeared  in  the  type 
which  distinguished  original  matter.  Where  a  book  is  made  up 
from  so  many  sources,  some  very  familiar,  some  less  so,  Mr. 
Riley  surely  should,  like  other  editors,  tell  us  in  the  margin 
whence  each  passage  comes,  and  mark  the  bits  which  are  really 
the  composition  of  Thomas  Walsingham  himself.  But  this  Mr. 
Riley  in  so  many  words  refuses  to  do.  His  preface  chiefly  consists 
of  a  list  of  the  authorities  from  which  Walsingham  borrowed 
this  and  that  part,  and  of  the  bits  which  he  added 
himself.  But  this  is  a  very  poor  way  of  doing  the 
business.  We  have  got  used  to  having  all  these  things 
marked  for  us  in  the  text  and  margin  themselves.  \Ve 
cannot  be  put  off  with  this  kind  of  list  in  a  preface.  Mr.  Riley 
indeed  tells  us  that  “  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  preceding  details  in  reference  to  authorities  through  the  agency 
of  side-notes,  and  the  use  of  larger  or  smaller  print.”  Mr.  Riley 
gives  no  reason  for  this,  and  we  cannot  accept  his  non  possumus 
without  a  reason.  We  can  only  say  that  what  we  ask  has  been  done 
by  other  editors,  and  by  Mr.  Riley  himself  in  other  volumes  ^ 
so  we  suppose  that  it  comes  under  the  general  rule  that  where 
there's  a  will  there’s  a  way.  We  turn  therefore  to  the  book  itself, 
being  thus  unkindly  refused  all  help  in  the  work  of  resolving'  it  into 
its  component  parts,  except  when  we  happen  to  remember  for  our¬ 
selves  whence  a  passage  comes,  or  when  something  stirs  us  up  to 
turn  to  the  list  in  Mr.  Riley’s  preface. 

We  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  dedication  to  King  Henry 
theFifth.  This  at  least  is  Thomas  Walsingham’s  own,  andit  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  narrative,  it  should  be  noticed,  ends  with 
the  capture  of  Rontoise,  July  31,  1419.  The  narrative  here  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Historin  Anglicana.  Mr.  Riley  seems 
a  little  puzzled  as  to  the  date  of  the  compilation,  because  of  one 
passage  which  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  writer  survived 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  and  therefore  Henry  the  Fifth,  who 
died  two  months  before  Charles.  But  all  that  Walsingham  says 
is  thi3.  Under  the  year  1392  (p.  364)  he  records  the  madness  of 
Charles,  and  adds,  “  nec  unquam  postea  potuit  ullis  artibus  plente 
restitui  sanitati.”  Words  to  the  same  effect,  but  mere  at  length, 
occur  in  the  Historia  Anglicana,  ii.  212.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  in  them  to  imply  that  these  were  written  after 
Charles's  death ;  nor  do  we  see  why  Mr.  Riley  should 
say  (xxxviii.)  that  u  we  must,  therefore,  almost  of  necessity, 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  assertion  was  made,  in  somewhat 
loose  and  random  terms,  towards,  and  not  after,  the  close  of  the 
unfortunate  Sovereign’s  life.”  We  really  do  not  see  why  either 
tho  longer  form  in  the  Historia  Anglicana  or  the  shorter  form 
in  the  Ypodigma  might  not  have  been  used  at  any  time  after  the 
King’s  periodical  madness  had  become  a  settled  thing.  Mr.  Riley 
however  omits  to  mark  how  completely  the  dedication  fixes  its 
own  date.  The  words  are: — “ Magnificentissimo  et  illustrissimo 
Francorum  et  Anglorum  Regi,  Henrico,  Normannise  Conquaestori, 
Principi  W alii®  serenissiino,  Hibernise  et  Aquitannife  Domino, 
Dei  gratia,  semper  et  ubique  Victori.”  Mr.  Riley  truly  remarks 
that  this  form  could  not  have  been  used  after  the  taking  of  Rouen, 
January  19,  1419;  oddly  enough  there  is  a  gap  in  the  story  itself 
where  the  taking  of  Rouen  ought  to  come.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  could  not  have  been  used  after  the  negotiations  of'  May, 
1420,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Troyes.  By  that  treaty  Henry 
dropped  the  title  of  King  of  France  and  took  that  of  “  Heres  et 
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Regens  regni  Francis.”  Charles  the  Sixth  was  to  he  king  for  life, 
with  Henry  as  Regent,  and  Henry  was  to  take  the  crown  at  his 
death.  As  Henry  died  before  Charles,  he  never  was  King  of  France 
by  this  freshly  acquired  title.  The  dedication  then  must  come 
between  the  taking  of  Rouen  and  the  treaty  of  Troyes ;  and  this 
makes  it  quite  needless  to  speculate  about  the  passage  which 
records  the  madness  of  Charles.  The  dedication  moreover  is 
worthy  of  attention  on  several  grounds.  The  King  is  described  as 
“  Francorum  et  Anglorum  Rex,”  instead  of  the  more  usual  terri¬ 
torial  style  “  Rex  Angliae  et  Franciae,”  “  Roy  de  France  et  d’Engle- 
terre,”  and  the  like.  The  territorial  style,  we  need  hardly  say, 
came  into  use  in  England  much  earlier  than  it  did  in  France. 
Edward  the  Third,  already  “  Rex  Anglia},”  claimed  the  crown 
whose  holder  was  still  described  as  “  Rex  Francorum.”  He 
therefore  extended  the  territorial  style  to  which  he  was  used 
in  England  to  his  new  kingdom.  But  the  native  Kings  of  France 
went  on  using  the  ancient  national  style,  in  Latin  at  least,  till  a  King 
of  Navarre  became  King  of  the  French.  Then,  for  exactly  the 
same  reason,  the  same  change  was  made  again ;  and  the  “  Rex 
Francorum  Christianissimus ”  finally  became  the  “Rex  Franciae 
et  Navarrae.”  Here  however  Thomas  Walsingham  seems  rather 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  falling  back  on  the  earlier  English 
style,  and  is  determined  that  his  King  of  the  French  shall  be 
King  of  the  English  also.  Note  also  that  the  King  is  Prince  of 
Wales :  having  no  son,  he  might  be  fairly  held  to  be  so.  He  is 
also  “Lord  of  Ireland  and  Aquitaine.”  This  style  was  taken  by 
Edward  the  Third  after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  when  he  gave  up 
his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  became  no  longer  vassal 
Duke,  but  sovereign  Lord,  of  Aquitaine.  The  question  might  be 
raised  whether,  alter  Edward  the  Third  again  took  the  title  of 
King  of  France,  Aquitaine  became  part  of  the  French  kingdom  or 
not.  Richard  the  Second  is  said  to  have  given  offence  by  granting 
Aquitaine — or  what  little  he  had  left  of  it — to  John  of  Gaunt 
as  Duke,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  King  of  France.  Here 
Walsingham  was  of  course  piling  together  all  the  titles  he  could 
think  of.  As  he  makes  Wales  something  distinct  from  England, 
so  he  also  makes  Aquitaine  something  distinct  from  France.  lie 
might,  while  he  was  about  it,  have  brought  in  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  only  that  had  not  about  it  the  same  flavour  of 
sovereignty  as  either  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Aquitaine.  Mark  also 
the  title  Conqueror  of  Normandy.  Mr.  Riley  suggests  that  Thomas 
Walsingham  had  in  his  eye  the  dedication  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  of  the  Norman  History  of  William  of  Jumieges,  from 
which  he  copies  so  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  own  work.  But 
the  two  dedications  are  not  much  alike.  William  of  Jumieges 
does  not  call  his  sovereign  Conqueror  of  England,  a  title  which 
his  sovereign  would  doubtless  have  disclaimed.  He  does  not, 
like  Thomas  Walsingham,  multiply  titles  ;  he  does  not  even 
give  William  his  usual  Norman  and  Cenomannian  titles  ;  he 
is  “Pius,  victoriosus,  atque  orthodoxu3,  summi  Regis  nutu 
Anglorum  Rex  Willelmus.”  But  Walsingham’s  phrase  “  Nor- 
mannite  conquasstor”  does  not  the  less  point  to  a  feeling 
which  was  certainly  strong  at  the  time.,  by  which  Henry,  the 
English  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  made  to  balance  William, 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  England.  And,  like  every  other  special 
mention  of  Normandy  in  these  times,  it  points  to  the  great  object 
of  Henry’s  policy.  He  would  be  master  of  Normandy,  whether  as 
king,  duke,  or  anything  else,  at  all  hazards.  He  was  ready  to  be 
King  of  France  or  anything  else  that  might  secure  his  possession 
of  Normandy;  but  Normandy  was  the  thing  which,  as  his  last 
injunctions  show,  was  the  object  which  he  had  really  at  heart. 

Mr.  Riley  seems  to  wonder  that  the  compilation  should  be 
called  Ypodigma  Neustrice  when  there  is  so  little  about  Normandy 
in  it.  He  explains  that  Ypodigma  is  not  a  classical  word — that  is, 
we  suppose,  that  it  is  not  a  classical  Latin  word;  for  wrofinypa 
certainly  is  classical  Greek.  Its  use  suggests  the  question,  how 
many  other  Greek  words  Thomas  Walsingham  is  likely  to  have 
known.  Mr.  Riley  also  explains,  in  a  somewhat  confused  way,  that 
Neustria  once  meant  a  much  larger  part  of  Gaul  than  the  duchy 
of  Normandy.  On  this  point  at  least  there  can  be  no  controversy. 
But  the  plan  of  the  work  seems  intelligible  enough  ;  only  the  plan 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  execution.  The  design,  in  short, 
is  a  real  historic  epic ;  the  execution  is  that  of  a  cento.  The 
Ypodigma  Neustrice  begins  with  the  history  of  Normandy ;  it 
comes  over  to  England  only  when  the  history  of  Normandy  and 
that  of  England  begin  to  affect  one  another.  It  continues 
the  history  of  Normandy  and  England  together,  as  long 
as  they  form  parts  of  the  dominion  of  a  common  sovereign. 
When  England  and  Normandy  part  company,  Walsingham  con¬ 
tinues  the  history  of  England,  till  England  and  Normandy  are  again 
brought  together  by  the  conquest  of  Henry.  The  conception  is  not 
a  bad  one  in  itself;  it  is  specially  good  when  it  is  looked  on  as  a 
tribute  paid  to  Henry  the  Conqueror.  But  it  is  a  conception  which 
needed  an  original  writer,  and  a  writer  of  some  power,  to  carry  it 
out.  It  needed  one  who  could  tell  the  whole  story  with  reference 
to  the  main  idea,  who  would  stop  to  enlarge  at  the  proper  points, 
the  points  when  Normandy  and  England  are  united,  when  they 
are  parted,  when  they  are  united  again.  It  needed  one  who  would 
seize  on  every  opportunity  given  him  by  any  casual  mention  of 
Normandy  during  the  time  of  separation  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  his  work  as  an  Ypodigma  Neustrice.  But  such  a  way  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  own  idea  was  beyond  the  power  of  Thomas  Walsingham. 
Or,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  at  least  did  not  take  the  means  to 
carry  it  out.  It  could  not  be  carried  out  by  copying  a  piece  from 
this  writer  and  a  piece  from  that ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  Prse- 
centor  of  St.  Albans  has  tried  to  do.  lie  has  made  his  book  a 


kind  of  mosaic ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  a  mosaic,  but  more  like  the 
arcades  of  a  basilica,  a  column  from  this  building  and  its  capital 
from  that,  which  very  often  do  not  fit  one  another.  Of  matter 
of  his  own  there  is  very  little,  and  what  there  is  is  of  very  little 
importance.  A  little  picture  of  the  Lollards,  as  they  looked  in 
the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries,  does  really  seem  to  be  Wal¬ 
singham’s  own  addition  to  the  more  elaborate  exposition  of 
Wiekliffe’s  tenets  which  he  has  copied^ftom  somebody  else : — “  Hii 
vocabantur  a  vulgo  Lollardi,  incedentes  nudis  pedibus,  vestiti 
pannis  vilibus  scilicet,  de  russeto,  ut  per  vitam  poenalem  facilius 
incautos  traherent  ad  sectam  suam.”  At  a  much  earlier  stage  he 
makes  an  assertion  which  is  hardly  his  own,  but  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  a  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  which 
seems  to  come  mainly  from  Ralph  de  Diceto,  he  brings  in  the 
story  which  is  found  in  Brompton  and  Knighton,  how  the  HStheling 
William  threatened  that,  if  be  came  to  the  crown,  he  would  yoke 
the  English  to  the  plough  like  oxen.  This  very  unlikely  story,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  quoted  by  the  compiler  who  passes  under 
the  name  of  Brompton  as  coming  from  William  of  Malmesbury ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  present  copies  of  any  part  of  his 
writings. 

Besides  the  Ypodigma  Neustrice,  Mr.  Riley’s  volume  contains  a 
chronicle  of  Simon  of  Montfort  aud  his  times,  which  we  knew 
already.  Mr.  Riley  introduces  it  in  his  Preface  in  this  fashion : — 

At  the  time  that  Walsingham  was  residing  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  engaged 
in  compiling  the  Ypodigma,  there  lay  in  the  Abbey  Library,  no  doubt,  the 
Manuscript  volume,  now  known  to  the  literary  world,  as  an  item  of  the 
Cottonian  Collection,  under  the  title  of  MS.  Claudius  D.  vi.  In  this 
volume,  between  folios  97  and  114,  is  contained  a  small  Chronicle,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  have  been  written  by  Brother  William  de  Rishanger,  a  monk 
and  historical  writer  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the 
First  and  his  successor;  in  the  title  of  which  work  it  was,  and  is,  stated, 
that  its  subject  is  the  two  Battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham. 

We  suppose  that  we  are  altogether  out  of  the  literary  world;  for 
we  thought  from  this  that  we  were  going  to  hear  about  something 
new,  not  about  a  well-known  Camden  Society  book.  Moreover 
we  confess  that  our  temper  is  always  a  little  ruffled  when  we  are 
referred  to  “  MS.  Claudius,  D.  vi.,”  or  any  other  reference  of  the 
kind.  The  book  intended  turns  out  to  be  the  chronicle  which  was 
printed  long  ago  by  Mr.  Halliwell  for  the  Camden  Society  as  the 
“  Chronicle  of  William  Rishanger.”  Mr.  Riley  himself  tells  us  as 
much  after  two  pages  of  description  and  criticism  of  the  book. 
To  those  who  stand  outside  of  the  literary  world  it  would  have 
been  clearer  if  Mr.  Riley  had  spoken  at  first  of  so  well  known  a 
narrative  by  its  ordinary  name ;  then,  if  he  liked,  he  might  have 
told  us  in  what  manuscript,  in  the  Cottonian  collection  or  else¬ 
where,  the  original  may  be  found.  When  things  are  once  made 
accessible  by  being  printed,  we  may  get  rid  of  references  to  “  MS. 
Claudius  ”  and  so  forth.  Still,  Mr.  Riley  seems  to  have  done 
quite  right  in  reprinting  our  old  friend  afresh.  Mr.  Halliwell,  by 
his  own  confession,  took  some  unwarrantable  liberties  in  editing 
the  text.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  at  all  clear  that  we  may 
not  go  on  using  Mr.  Halliwell’s  edition  of  the  chronicle,  which  in 
his  volume  is  so  comfortably  joined  to  the  miracles  of  Simon, 
rather  than  look  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  Ypodigma  Neustrice.  We 
will  note  only  one  thing,  that,  at  a  date  so  late  as  that  of  this 
chronicle,  the  Savoyard  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Peter  de  Aqua  Blanca, 
is  still  described  as  “  natione  Burgundus.” 


A  HIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM.*  - 

/  J  ATTAIN  MARSH  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  ridden  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  and  found  it  all  barren. 
He  does  not  claim  to  have  added  largely  to  our  stock  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  Shah's  resources,  or  to  have  settled  doubtful 
points  of  geography  or  ethnology.  This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  l'ioneer,  a  paper  enjoying  a  well-deserved  circulation  in 
Hindostau  and  Upper  India.  Without  great  pretensions,  the  book 
has  several  things  to  recommend  it.  It  is  not  too  long.  The  style 
is  lively ;  the  incidents  are  fairly  selected,  and  not  badly  told ;  the 
deductions  drawn  from  a  rapid  survey  of  the  country  are  not  too 
sweeping  ;  and  the  experience  acquired  during  several  years’  service 
in  India  enabled  the  author  to  get  out  of  Persians  and  Afghans  as 
much  information,  aid,  and  countenance  as  in  the  nature 
of  things  was  possible.  Several  little  defects  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Captain  Marsh  is  not  a  very  accurate 
Oriental  scholar,  and  that  he  does  not  always  know  what  to 
explain  and  what  needs  no  explanation.  It  was  hardly  necessary 
to  remind  educated  readers  that  the  Mohammedan  era  dates  from 
the  flight  of  the  Prophet,  or  to  translate  the  very  common  word 
Shikari.  To  make  up  for  this  redundancy  the  term  jaghir  is 
wrongly  translated  as  “  freehold,”  while  “  fief”  would  be  a  better 
rendering.  Kubardar  should  be  Ehabardar.  The  Persian  Prime 
Minister  is  known  as  the  Sadr-i-azim ,  and  not  azan ;  and  where 
the  author  writes  of  the  Dust-be-Dowlut  Plain  (it  should  be 
Dasht-i-be-Doulat),  and  of  Killa  Dukhtar  and  Killah  Pissar,  we 
feel  some  doubts  whether  he  really  knows  the  meaning  of  these 
terms.  The  first  of  the  three  signifies  the  “  unlucky  or  hopeless 
plain,”  and  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Afghan  campaign  of 
1838-9.  The  terms  Dukhtar  and  Pissar  merely  mean  daughter  and 
son,  and  are  applied  to  two  forts,  just  as  on  the  coast  of  England 
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■we  often  hear  of  rocks  which  the  fishermen  call  “  the  Parson 
and  Clerk,”  or  the  “  Two  Old  Women.”  But  we  can  pardon  these 
and  even  more  serious  errors  to  a  man  who  makes  his  notes  riding 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  miles,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to 
the  frontier  of  Scinde,  more  than  half  the  distance  on  the  same 
horse,  and  part  of  the  way  in  a  native  dress. 

The  route  is  very  briefly  told.  Captain  Marsh  went  from 
Constantinople  to  Poti,  and  thence  hv  rail  to  Tiflis ;  thence 
to  Baku,  and  down  the  Caspian  to  Enzeli,  where  the  surf 
prevented  his  landing,  so  that  he  had  the  good  or  bad  luck 
to  be  carried  across  the  southern  part  of  that  sea  to  Ashurada 
and  back  again.  From  Enzeli  he  went  on  mules  to  Teheran, 
and  thence  took  nearly  the  same  time  as  Colonel  V.  Baker  did 
to  Meshed.  From  this  holy  city  he  rode  to  Herat  and  Can- 
dahar,  but  was  not  allowed  to  visit  Cabul,  because  he  was  not 
accredited  to  the  Amir  by  the  British  Government.  Our  regret  at 
losing  his  opinion  on  the  social  and  political  state  of  Cabul,  and  of 
the  innovations  and  proclivities  of  Shere  Ali,  is  somewhat  lessened 
by  his  account  of  Quetta,  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  the  Scinde  frontier,  to 
which  the  recent  action  of  the  Indian  Government  has  imparted  a 
new  interest.  The  whole  of  the  journey  seems  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  any  serious  mishap,  and  almost  without  real 
apprehension  of  danger  from  marauders ;  and  it  is  some  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  our  national  character  is  held  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Marsh  has  no  worse  inconveniences  to  record  than  what  arose 
from  want  of  good  water,  from  hot  winds  by  day  and  frosts  by 
night,  from  the  rancid  fat  of  Afghan  dishes,  from  the  insolence  of 
a  Dervish  who  seized  his  bridle  and  claimed  alms  as  a  right,  and 
from  the  rudeness  of  a  tribe  of  Eliots,  or,  as  the  name  ought  to 
be  written,  Ilyats,  who  inhospitably  wanted  to  close  their  black 
tents  against  him  and  his  wearied  followers.  We  may  dismiss  the 
author’s  experiences  of  the  Black  Sea,  Poti,  and  Tiflis  by  merely 
remarking  that  it  took  him  more  than  four  days  of  steaming 
from  Constantinople  to  reach  Batoum ;  that  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Riou  reminded  him  of  Saugor  Island,  and  the  Sandheads 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilooghly ;  and  that  of  Tiflis  he  posi¬ 
tively  has  nothing  to  tell  us.  Of  the  oil  wells  at  Baku  he  gives  us 
a  short  but  graphic  account.  The  whole  of  the  neighbouring 
country  seems  so  saturated  with  petroleum  that  you  have  only  to 
make  a  hole  to  extemporize  a  jet  of  gas.  Wild  Tartars  use  the 
•oil  for  cooking  their  food ;  an  engine  is  fed  by  the  very  naphtha 
which  it  is  raising  for  export ;  and  a  Brahman,  who  to  Captain 
Marsh  bore  a  stroug  resemblance  to  a  Sepoy  mutineer  of  1S57,  led 
therewith  the  sacred  flames  of  a  temple  uow  very  much  out  of 
repute. 

If  the  Caspian  seemed  as  lonely  and  desolate  as  the  ocean  did  to 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  with  no  sails  or  boats  and  only  a  few  birds  on 
its  surface,  Teheran,  in  one  sense,  was  not  disappointing,  for  nothing 
was  expected  of  it.  Famine  had  increased  the  misery  and  desolation 
•of  a  capital  which  already  showed  a  rapid  descent  from  the  com¬ 
parative  splendour  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan ;  and  the  sight  of  gaunt 
crowds  greedily  disputing  offal  and  refuse  was  sufficiently  depressing 
to  make  the  author  despond  about  his  ride  across  the  Desert. 
However,  if  human  beings  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  of  vitality, 
horses  were  tolerably  fresh,  and  a  ride  of  sixty-four  miles  in  one 
day  on  the  borders  of  Ivhorassan  is  a  creditable  feat.  It  may 
console  anxious  critics  who  are  always  contrasting  Muscovite 
aggrandizement  with  British  apathy  and  unconcern  to  learn  that 
there  were  few  signs  of  Russian  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sabz- 
i-war.  Commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  French  and  Armenians ; 
silkworms’  eggs  were  packed  for  export  to  Georgia  ;  and  there  was 
a  local  manufacture  of  thick  felt  for  carpets.  At  the  entrance  of 
Meshed  the  Indian  officer’s  pride  was  aroused  by  a  request  that  he 
would  contribute  to  a  local  tax,  and  empty  his  saddle-bags  for 
inspection.  We  venture  to  think  that,  however  justified  he  may 
have  been  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  latter  demand,  he  might 
have  paid  the  tax,  unless  it  was  clearly  leviable  only  on  Mohammedan 
pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Beza.  If  Englishmen  are  to  claim 
exemption  from  every  burden  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  evade 
taxes  by  applying  a  whip  to  the  shoulders  of  the  collector,  as 
in  this  instance,  the  action,  as  Cromwell  said  to  his  plain-spoken 
follower  Pearson,  will  savour  much  of  sincerity  but  little  of  grace, 
and  may  lead  to  perplexing  questions  of  international  law.  An 
account  of  the  native  dress  which  the  author  adopted  at  Meshed 
is  more  pleasant  to  read  than  that  of  three  Turkoman  marauders  who 
were  seen  crucified  (not  from  a  distance)  by  the  author  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  Blessed  City.  They  were  apparently  alive  when  the 
horrified  traveller  passed  the  spot ;  and  he  heard  a  worse  story  of 
others  flayed  alive,  and  of  eighty  chiefs  of  the  Turkomans  invited 
to  a  conference  and  there  treacherously  seized.  Here  indeed 
is  a  text  for  Mr.  MacColl.  The  author  acted  prudently,  we 
think,  in  not  insisting  on  an  inspection  of  the  tomb  of  Imam 
Reza ;  and  we  rather  wonder  at  his  venturing  to  take  a 
bath  in  the  Hammam,  reserved  especially  for  women.  We 
trust  that  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  condition 
of  Merv,  which  he  did  not  visit,  may  be  substantially  correct. 
According  to  report,  the  place  has  never  been  rebuilt  since 
its  destruction  by  the  Amir  of  Bokhara  in  1787,  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  house.  It  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  black  tents 
belonging  to  the  Tekke,  Sarih,  Kara,  and  other  Turkomans,  who 
collect  here  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  People  have  written  of 
a  possible  occupation  of  Merv  by  Russians,  as  if  the  place  were  an 
oasis  of  civilization,  a  base  for  action,  or  a  key  to  Afghanistan. 

Herat  was  reached  without  any  greater  scare  than  the  dust  of  a 
herd  of  antelopes  which  a  servant  magnified  into  a  swarm  of 
Turkoman  cavalry.  Tracks  of  plunderers  were,  however,  seen,  and 


a  local  magnate,  at  a  small  place  called  Kohsan,  wished  to  engage 
the  author  in  a  theological  argument  and  had  his  own  peculiar 
version  ot  the  Bible.  Herat,  which  recals  the  days  of  Pottinger, 
is  now  governed  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Amir  of  Cabul, 
Yakub  Khan,  whose  manners  and  bearing  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  Captain  Marsh ;  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  anxious  for  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Afghan 
empire,  if  the  present  ruler  should  persist  in  his  avowed  intention 
of  bequeathing  the  succession,  not  to  Yakub,  but  to  a  younger  son 
by  a  different  wife,  Abdullah  Jan.  At  Herat  the  author  appears 
to  have  been  under  no  restrictions  in  his  walks  through  the  city. 
He  strolled  through  the  bazaars,  in  which  supplies  were  mode¬ 
rate  ;  inspected  the  citadel  and  its  small  battery,  the  ditch  and  the 
bastions,  the  armoury  and  its  guns  ;  and  was  regaled  with  meats, 
sweet,  sour,  savoury,  and  greasy,  and  with  hooroot,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  curds  salted  and  dried,  and  then  broken  up  and  eaten  with 
milk  and  flat  cakes.  He  also  purchased  several  curious  coins,  amongst 
which,  we  apprehend,  may  be  found  those  of  some  Grreco-Bactrian 
dynasties.  The  account  of  Herat  and  its  governor,  and  his  success 
in  learning  the  English  language,  is  full  of  interest,  and  we  note 
that  Yakub  informed  his  guest  that  the  very  fact  of  his  speaking 
to  him  in  English  would  be  misrepresented  at  Cabul,  and  put 
down  to  intrigue.  Between  Herat  and  Furrah,  in  spite  of  the 
forethought  of  Yakub  Khan,  who  provided  a  cook,  four  ponies 
with  provisions,  carpets,  and  an  escort,  Captain  Marsh  was 
nearly  starved  with  hunger  and  cold  in  the  valley  of  Khus,  but  was 
taken  in  by  a  nomadic  tribe.  Furrah,  which  is  under  a  separate 
governor,  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  High  walls,  a  large  gate, 
and  a  broad  ditch,  imposing  at  a  distance,  concealed  nothing  but 
miserable  huts  and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins.  The  governor  is  a 
Barukzai,  thirty  years  old,  married  to  a  sister  of  Shere  Ali.  Here 
the  sun  was  hot  and  the  country  barren,  the  only  revenue  being 
derived  from  sheep  and  camels,  of  which  each  of  the  former  is 
worth  eightpence  a  year  to  its  owner,  and  of  the  latter  one  shilling 
and  fourpence.  Whether  this  income  is  derived  from  the  wool  or 
the  meat  the  author  does  not  explain ;  but  one-half  is  paid  in 
revenue  to  the  Government.  Here  merchants  joined  the  English¬ 
man  for  protection,  and  he  crossed  the  Helmund,  which  was  clear 
and  cold,  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  about  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  was  very  hospitably  received  at  Candahar.  No 
English  officer,  we  believe,  has  resided  at  this  city  since  General 
Lumsden’s  mission  in  1857.  The  kind  reception  offered  here  was 
doubtless  intended  to  lessen  the  disappointment  which  the  author 
must  have  felt  when  it  was  intimated  by  the  authorities  that  he 
could  not  be  permitted  to  visit  Cabul.  On  this  he  appears  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  getting  home  by  Tukhtapol,  the  Besheen  valley, 
Quetta,  and  the  Bolan  Pass,  to  Dadur  and  Jaeobabad  iu  Scinde. 
It  is  significant  of  the  relative  magnitude  and  value  of  places  which 
figure  largely  in  maps  and  in  Central  Asian  discussions  that  the 
author  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  Tukhtapol  at  all,  as  it  was 
only  a  small  encampment  with  one  house  surrounded  by  low  hills. 
We  can  appreciate  the  wanderer’s  delight  in  again  meeting  with 
his  own  countrymen  and  conversing  in  his  own  tongue ;  and  we 
may  congratulate  him  on  having  given  us  a  lively  accoun  t  of  a 
long  ride,  not  devoid  of  animation  and  incident,  through  a  country 
which,  on  historic  and  political  grounds,  must  be  of  more  interest  to 
us  than  a  South  American  Republic,  an  Arctic  region,  or  a 
province  in  Mongolia. 

The  author  finally  gives  us  a  chapter  in  which  some 
doubts  and  qualms  as  to  our  frontier  policy  seem  at  last 
to  have  resolved  themselves  into  a  decided  opinion  that 
the  occupation  of  Quetta  by  our  troops  is  a  “  false  move.” 
This  has  long  been  our  view,  and  if  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  not  in  Afghanistan  and  Khelat,  but  on  the  Kara 
Lorn  and  the  Balkans  during  the  last  four  months  do  not  demon¬ 
strate  the  inutility  of  such  an  outpost  and  the  hollowness  of  such 
a  policy,  nothing  in  or  out  of  Parliament  ever  will.  To  measure 
the  Russian  aggressor  in  Asia  we  surely  have  only  to  look  at  him 
in  Europe.  A  master  of  many  legions  selects  his  own  time,  pro¬ 
pounds  his  own  cause  of  quarrel,  chooses  his  own  battle-field ;  and, 
with  the  railways  and  resources  of  a  big  Empire  at  his  back,  is 
held  in  check  for  months  by  an  army  of  brave  and  fanatical 
Mohammedans,  not  too  well  commanded,  irregularly  paid,  and 
only  half-fed.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  conflict  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Power  which  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  stronger  of  the  two  in  all  warlike  resources,  and 
the  events  of  the  present  week  in  Asia  may  perhaps  be  only  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  Russian  successes  on  both  the  theatres  of 
war ;  but  it  is  surely  not  very  rash  to  say  that  a  potentate  thus 
defied  and  resisted  not  far  from  his  own  doors  would  make  but 
a  sorry  figure  if,  by  the  remotest  chance,  he  ever  transported  an 
invading  army  across  the  Asian  Steppes,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Afghan 
defiles,  to  meet  on  the  Indian  frontier  50,000  English  bayonets, 
backed  by  as  many  Sikhs  and  Jats  from  the  Punjab  and  Upper 
India.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Press  and  Parliament  should 
peremptorily  insist  on  Lord  Lytton’s  returning  forthwith  to  the 
sound  and  sensible  policy  of  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Lawrence. 


LESSING.* 

“  TN  all  literary  history,”  said  Heine,  as  Mr.  Sime  reminds  us  in 
J-  his  preface,  “  Lessing  is  the  writer  whom  I  love  most  and 
what  good  grounds  there  were  for  Heine’s  love  Mr.  Sime’s  valuable 

*  Lessing.  By  Janies  Sime.  2  vols.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1877. 
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work  will  explain  to  people  who  perchance  only  know  Lessing 
as  the  author  of  the  Laocoon,  though  indeed  that  in  itself  supplies 
matter  enough  for  admiration  and  respect.  The  writer  of  the 
present  work  begins  his  volumes  with  an  introductory  chapter 
wherein  he  glances  at  the  state  of  Germany  when  Lessing  began 
his  literary  career,  without  which  he  justly  says  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  rightly  to  understand  the  value  of  Lessing’s  work.  Passing 
over  much  that  is  interesting,  but  which  cannot  be  further  con¬ 
densed  than  it  has  been  by  the  author,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  contest  between  Gottsched  and  Bodmer,  the  heads  of  the  so- 
called  Saxon  and  Swiss  schools  which  prefigured  the  classical  and 
romantic  schools  of  a  later  date.  Gottsched,  who  was  born  in 
1700  and  died  in  1766,  aimed,  as  Mr.  Sime  says,  “  at  great  things, 
and  did  work  that  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  The  feeling  which 
spurred  him  to  activity  was  regret  that  Germany  was  without  a 
great  national  literature.”  This,  at  any  rate,  was  a  meritorious 
feeling,  and,  though  Gottsched’s  tragedy  of  Der  Sterbende  Cato  may 
now  appear  a  poor  imitation  of  the  French  classical  school,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  revive 
the  German  drama  from  the  barbarous  condition  to  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  to  make  it  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  activity.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Lessing,  however,  to  approach  this  task  in  a  finer 
and  broader  spirit  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  opposed  schools, 
and  to  bring  to  it  a  singular  combination  of  the  critical  and  the 
creative  faculty.  Mr.  Sime  reminds  us  that  “  it  was  but  a  feeble 
advance  Germany  had  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — that  is,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Thirty  Years’  War — 
for  not  by  a  swift  bound  or  two  does  a  people  leap  to  one  of 
those  grand  epochs  in  which  it  awakes  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
own  wealth,  and  fills  its  eager  hands  with  treasures  but  expec¬ 
tation  had  taken  the  place  of  apathy :  — 

The  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  In  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  the  genius  of  the  nation  aroused  itself,  and  surpassed  the  highest 
anticipations.  It  was  the  task  of  Lessing  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  splen¬ 
did  movement  represented  by  these  names ;  and  in  fulfilling  it  he  lived  a 
true  and  great  life,  and  did  work  which  for  its  own  sake  ranks  with  that  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  successors. 

Lessing  was  born  on  January  22,  1729,  in  Kamenz,  a  small 
town  in  Upper  Lusatia,  a  province  of  what  was  then  the  Electo¬ 
rate  of  Saxony.  Ilis  father,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and  pastor 
primarius  of  the  town,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  decided 
character,  a  somewhat  hot  temper,  and  studious  habits.  Lessing’s 
biographer  tells  us  that  the  father’s  style  in  the  theological  works 
which  he  wrote  “  is  singularly  free  from  the  pedantries  which  deface 
the  writings  of  German  divines  of  that  time,”  and  that  his  expression 
has  something  of  the  clearness  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  his  son. 
Lessing  as  a  boy  was  sent  with  a  scholarship  to  the  school  of  St. 
Afra  in  Meissen,  where,  taking  advantage  of  the  custom  which  left 
the  boys  free  to  employ  a  certain  part  of  each  week  in  studies 
chosen  by  themselves,  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  reading 
Theophrastus,  Plautus  and  Terence,  which  among  other  things 
produced  in  him  “  a  passionate  love  for  comedy,”  and  led  to  his 
writing  himself  a  comedy  called  Damon,  or  True  Friendship.  He 
left  St.  Afra’s  in  June  1746,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Here  began  his  dramatic 
career.  Some  of  a  company  with  which  Gottsched  had  tried  to 
found  a  national  drama  were  plajdng  in  the  town,  and  in  1748  a 
comedy  called  The  Young  Scholar,  which  Lessing  had  sketched 
while  still  at  school,  was  completed  and  produced  at  the  Leipzig 
theatre : — 

The  method  of  Lessing  was  precisely  that  of  Moliere.  In  all  his  early 
comedies  except  “  The  Jews,”  which  was  written  for  a  particular  purpose 
and  is  conceived  on  a  different  plan,  the  main  attention  is  given  to  a  hero 
or  heroine  who  has  allowed  one  motive  to  absorb  all  others.  We  have,  for 
instance,  a  pedant,  a  woman-hater,  a  free-thinker,  who,  as  presented  to  us, 
are  nothing  apart  from  the  special  quality  which  gives  each  his  name.  And 
around  the  marked  representative  of  a  class  are  grouped,  as  in  Moliere, 
figures  who  act  as  a  foil  to  his  eccentricities.  Although,  however,  forged 
in  the  school  of  so  great  a  master,  these  early  dramas  of  Lessing,  if  they 
did  not  bear  his  name,  would  not  now  be  read,  for  they  lack  nearly  all  the 
qualities  of  true  art.  The  central  conceptions  are  invariably  roughly  drawn. 
With  the  tine  instinct  of  genius,  Moliere  knew  always  at  what  point  to  stop 
in  his  delineations  ;  lie  saw  precisely  when  the  effect  he  wished  to  produce 
was  realized.  Here  Lessing  fails.  His  exaggerations  are  usually  too  far 
removed  from  the  facts  we  have  a  daily  opportunity  of  observing ;  and 
having  made  a  point,  he  makes  it  over  and  over  again.  What  at  first 
amuses  thus  ends  by  being  tedious  ;  comedy  degenerates  into  farce.  And  if 
we  go  from  the  chief  figure  to  his  minor  characters,  we  lose,  as  a  rule,  all 
interest  whatever.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  merely  a  set  of  names 
behind  which  no  individuality  can  be  recognized ;  at  best,  the  majority  of 
them  are  conventional  men  and  women  helping  to  unravel  the  plot  by  con¬ 
ventional  actions.  In  one  instance — that  of  tile  clever,  intriguing  lady’s- 
maid — the  same  character  occurs  in  every  comedy  with  tiresome  regularity. 
Even  her  name,  Lisette,  is  always  retained.  Yet  there  are  here  and  there 
traits  of  character  and  clever  strokes  of  satire  which  indicate  keen  observa¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  give  promise  of  higher  work  in  future.  It  is  wonderful 
that  so  much  was  achieved  by  a  young  writer  in  a  country  which  was  not 
only  without  a  high  dramatic  tradition,  but  in  which  were  none  of  the 
living  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  true  comedy.  Moliere 
addressed  a  society  in  which  there  was  a  fine  perception  of  what  is  fit  and 
becoming  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  and  a  lively  appreciation  of 
the  comic  element  in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality  and  good  sense. 
In  these  respects  Lessing’s  country  was  still  almost  barbarous  compared 
with  France. 

Meanwhile  the  good  people  at  Kamenz  had  heard  with  horror  of 
Lessing’s  devotion  to  the  theatre  and  his  association  with  a  certain 
Mylius,  brother  of  a  cousin  who  had  taught  Lessing  while  still  a  child 
at  home,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  free-thinker. 
He  was  called  home  by  a  pretended  illness  of  his  mother,  and 
when  he  got  there  so  completely  removed  his  parents’  unfavourable 
impressions  that  not  only  was  he  forgiven  but  his  debts  were  paid. 


When  he  got  back  to  Leipzig  he  returned  eagerly  to  his  dramatic 
writing  ;  but  the  company  was  broken  up  by  the  departure  of 
Koch,  the  chief  actor,  to  Vienna,  and  about  the  same  time  his 
friend  Mylius  went  to  Berlin.  Thither  after  some  difficulties 
LessiDg  followed  him,  determined  to  make  his  living  by  literature, 
“  which  at  that  time  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  profession 
in  Germany.”  Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Berlin  Lessing 
undertook  together  with  Mylius  what  Mr.  Sime  justly  calls  “  a  truly 
gigantic  scheme — the  publication  of  a  quarterly  review,  called 
Bcitrdge  zur  Historie  und  Aufnahme  des  Theaters.  This  fell 
through,  after  four  numbers,  in  consequence  of  the  different  views 
held  by  Mylius,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Gottsched,  and  Lessing;  and 
in  1851  Lessing  became  editor  of  the  Voss  Gazette,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  to  his  criticisms,  especially  that  of  Klop- 
stock’s  Messiah.  Three  years  later,  when,  after  a  short  residence 
at  Wittenberg,  he  had  returned  to  Berlin  and  become  the  friend  of 
Nicolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  publication  of  his  works  in  six 
volumes  created  some  stir,  and  in  1755  his  play  of  Miss  Sara 
Sampson  was  performed  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  under  the 
author’s  superintendence,  and  with  great  success. 

We  must  pass  over  much  that  has  interest  between  this  time 
and  Lessing’s  third  residence  in  Berlin,  when  he  and  Nicolai 
between  them  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  publishing  the  Literary 
Letters,  of  which  Mr.  Sime  writes  that,  “  fragmentary  as  they  are, 
they  have  played  a  splendid  part  in  the  spiritual  development  of 
Germany,  and  to  this  day  they  are  looked  upon  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  culture  of  every  educated  German.”  In  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  he  made  a  violent  attack  on  Gottsched  and  the 
classical  school  generally,  and  in  its  course  occur  these  passages : — 

Even  if  we  decide  tbe  matter  by  the  examples  of  the  ancients,  Shakespeare 
is  a  far  greater  tragical  poet  than  Corneille  ;  although  the  latter  knew  the 
ancients  very  well  and  the  former  hardly  at  all.  Corneille  comes  nearer 

them  in  mechanical  arrangement,  Shakespeare  in  what  is  essential . 

lias  Corneille  a  single  tragedy  that  has  moved  yon  half  as  much  as  the 
“  Zavre  ”  of  Voltaire  ?  And  how  far  is  “  Zayre  ”  inferior  to  the  “  Moor  of 
Venice,”  a  weak  copy  of  which  it  is,  and  from  which  the  whole  character 
of  Orosman  has  been  borrowed  ? 

Most  people  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  here  Lessing  is  more 
than  just  to  Voltaire  and  less  to  Corneille;  but  the  opinion  as  to 
the  superiority  of  Shakspeare’s  method  to  that  of  the  so-called 
classicists  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  those  days  somewhat 
new ;  and  the  fact  of  Lessing’s  asserting  this  was  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  his  drawing  a  nice  distinction  between  the  claims  of 
Corneille  and  Voltaire.  In  another  of  the  Literary  Letters  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  Faust  legend,  and  there  yet  exists  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  dramatic  work  which  Lessing  at  one  time  projected  on 
this  subject.  The  work  was  to  open  with  a  scene  in  Beelzebub’s 
kingdom,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the  devils  undertakes  to 
overthrow  the  virtue  of  Faust — a  notion  which  is  curious  in  its 
likeness  and  unlikeness  to  that  of  Goethe's  Prologue  in  Heaven. 
Then  Faust  was  to  be  shown  summoning  devils,  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  power  of  so  doing.  In  the  end,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lessing's  friends,  who  heard  him  speak  of  the 
plan,  when  the  evil  demons  are  about  to  triumph,  “  an  angel 
proclaims  that  the  devil  has  been  dealing  only  with  a  phantom, 
and  that  the  real  Faust  is  uninjured”;  while  to  Faust  himself  all 
that  has  happened  appears  like  a  dream  from  which  he  has  taken 
warning.  If  this  was  indeed  what  Lessing  meant  to  do,  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  devised  so  undramatic  a  scheme  ;  but 
we  may  suppose  that,  if  he  had  worked  his  original  idea  into 
theatrical  shape,  it  would  have  become  considerably  modified  in  the 
process.  We  must  again  pass  over  a  period  of  no  little  im¬ 
portance,  in  the  course  of  which,  indeed,  the  production  of  the 
Laocoon  occurred.  This  work,  however,  by  which,  as  has  been 
said,  Lessing  is  chiefly  known  to  many  readers,  was  fully  discussed 
some  time  ago  in  these  columns  (July  4,  1874),  and  we  need  only 
now  bear  testimony  to  the  just  appreciation  of  it  displayed  by 
Mr.  Sime,  who  is  not  blinded  by  his  partiality  for  the  author  to 
certain  errors  in  his  assumptions  and  deductions. 

Leaving  this  aside,  we  come  to  the  proposed  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme  which  Gottsched  had  earlier  attempted.  In  1766, 
when  Lessing's  prospects  were  undecided,  “  he  was  surprised  and 
delighted  by  a  proposal  which  seemed  likely  to  deliver  him  from 
all  his  troubles.”  A  certain  Herr  Ltiwen,  full  of  the  idea,  un¬ 
doubtedly  just,  that  excellence  in  dramatic  art  was  only  possible 
when  a  company  could  be  found  willing  to  work  together  without 
jealousy,  and  despairing  of  what  alone  can  certainly  command 
such  a  company — State  interference — had  found  “  twelve  Hamburg 
citizens,  headed  by  an  intelligent  merchant  named  Seyler,”  to 
take  up  his  notion.  They,  in  their  turn,  had  found  a 
certain  Ackermann,  who  had  built  a  theatre  and  gathered 
around  him  a  company,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  was  glad  enough  to  resign  his  “star”  position  and 
become  an  ordinary  member  of  this  company  under  the  general 
direction  of  Lowen.  To  this  scheme  Lessing  was  invited  to  give 
his  aid,  and  he  accepted  the  post  of  adviser  and  writer  of  criticisms 
to  be  published  by  the  association  supporting  the  theatre,  at  a 
salary  of  eight  hundred  thalers  a  year.  The  enterprise,  it  should 
be  noted,  contained  every  provision  which  could  be  thought 
necessary  for  such  an  undertaking : — 

The  actors  were  to  be  well  paid,  generous  provision  being  made  for  old 
age ;  a  high  moral  tone  was  to  be  maintained  among  them  ;  the  selected 
plays  were  to  be  as  far  as  possible  the  genuine  product  of  German  genius  ; 
and  in  a  theatrical  academy,  conducted  by  the  director,  young  candidates 
were  to  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  stage. 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  characteristic  piece  of  German 
“  goodboyism,”  about  the  high  moral  tone  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
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actors,  we  have  precisely  the  conditions  which  have  since  raised 
some  German  stages  to  an  excellence  approaching  that  of  the 
Fran^ais.  The  fact  that  the  Hamburg  theatre  came  to  an  end — 
an  event  of  which  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  from  Mr. 
Sime — may  be  taken  as  showing  that  without  State  control  the 
continuance  of  such  an  undertaking  is  well  nigh  impossible.  We 
cannot,  however,  consider  the  many  questions  here  suggested, 
and  must  rather  turn  to  the  one  undoubted  good  which  the  Ham¬ 
burg  theatre  attained  in  producing  Lessing's  criticisms  : — 

Probably  no  one  has  ever  assumed  the  position  of  a  dramatic  critic  with 
a  larger  and  more  generous  preparation  for  its  duties  than  Lessing.  lie  had 
not  only  written  the  best  plays  which  then  existed  in  German  literature, 
but  had  from  early  youth,  by  the  force  of  strong  natural  preference,  dili¬ 
gently  and  patiently  investigated  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  dramatist 
by  the  relations  of  his  work  to  the  stage.  Moreover,  he  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  dramatic  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  produced  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  Even  this  did  not  exhaust  the  acquirements  fitting  him  for  his  new 
functions,  for  the  best  dramatic  criticism  in  all  the  languages  known  to 
him  he  had  studied  ;  and  to  Aristotle,  above  all,  he  had  devoted  days  and 
nights  of  thoughtful  and  fruitful  labour.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
that  his  work  would  be  rich  both  iu  abstract  ideas  and  in  practical  sugges¬ 
tions;  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  formed  the  highest  anticipations 
respecting  it  were  not  disappointed. 

For  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Dramaturgic,  says  the 
writer,  “  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  hook  itself  should  he 
consulted.”  Mr.  Sime,  however,  must  be  congratulated  on  having- 
given  his  readers  as  good  an  idea  of  Lessing’s  views  as  is  possible 
in  a  short  space.  These,  so  far  as  tragedy  is  concerned,  can  here 
be  best  suggested  by  two  short  extracts : — 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai,  although  admitting 
that  the  tragic  hero  should  have  some  slight  fault  which  occasions  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  Lessing,  as  we  have  seen,  maintained  that  in  other  respects  he 
could  not  he  too  perfect,  since  our  pity  is  deep  in  proportion  not  only  to  the 
sufferings  but  to  the  goodness  of  its  object.  He  now  says  nothing  on  the 
latter  point,  but  is  emphatic  in  supporting  Aristotle’s  doctrine  that  mis¬ 
fortune  should  not  overtake  the  perfectly  innocent.  “  The  thought  that 
men  can  be  unhappy  without  any  fault  of  their  own  is  in  itself  hateful. 
Even  pagans  sought  to  remove  this  hateful  thought  as  far  from  themselves 
as  possible  ;  and  shall  we  nourish  it  ?  shall  we  take  delight  in  plays  that 
strengthen  it?  We?  whom  religion  and  reason  should  have  convinced 
that  it  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  blasphemous  ?  ”  Not  less  heartily  does 
he  agree  with  Aristotle  in  excluding  utterly  depraved  characters  from 
tragedy. 

A  little  later  we  have  some  excellent  comments  by  Mr.  Sime 
on  Lessing’s  following  of  Aristotle.  “  The  leading  characters  of 
these  plays  ”  ( Hamlet ,  Lear,  and  Othello),  “  in  harmony  with  the 
law  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and  Lessing,  partly  occasion  their  own 
misfortunes  — 

It  isimpossible,  however,  to  j  ustify  this  on  the  ground  suggested  by  Aristotle 
and  stated  with  great  vigour  by  Lessing  :  that  the  spectacle  of  woe  befalling 
a  perfectly  innocent  person  causes  discontent  with  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  If  this  argument  were  well  founded,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy  should  to  the  full  deserve  his  fate:  in  which  case, 
according  to  Aristotle’s  tlieoiy,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  true  hero  of  tragedy, 
since  he  could  not  then  be  the  object  of  tragic  pity.  The  real  reason  why 
certain  weaknesses  are  attributed  to  these  characters  is  that  without  them 
the  tragedy  could  not  take  place.  If  Lear  were  of  less  fiery  temper  he 
would  not  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the  monsters  who  ruin  him  ;  a  less 
passionate  and  impulsive  Othello  would  not  accept  as  sufficient  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  wife’s  guilt ;  a  Hamlet  of  stronger  will,  more  inclined  to  act 
than  to  contemplate  action  from  a  distance  in  an  ideal  world  of  his  own, 
would  not  so  long  delay  the  execution  of  the  mission  with  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  himself  charged.  It  is  the  slight  defect  in  the  constitution  of  each 
nature  that  makes  it  liable  to  the  complications  which  lead  to  inevitable 
disaster.  That  being  granted,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  horror  in  which 
each  ultimately  finds  himself  involved. 

As  to  the  actor's  business,  we  find  a  complete  agreement  between 
Lessing  and  the  chief  personage  in  Diderot's  dialogue  Le  Paradoxe 
sur  le  Comedian.  This  work  was  not  long  ago  treated  at  length  in 
our  columns,  and  we  need  now  only  point  to  the  resemblance  of 
Lessing's  to  Diderot’s  ideas  in  this  sentence  in  Mr.  Sime’s  work. 
“  He  maintains  that  of  two  actors — one  who  has  the  feelings  to  ho 
represented,  but  whose  countenance,  movements,  and  tone  are  not 
in  harmony  with  them,  another  who  has  not  the  feelings,  but  who 
has  learned  to  imitate  quickly  and  exactly  their  various  manifesta¬ 
tions — the  latter  would  he  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  stage.” 

We  must  now  go  on  to  the  production  of  Emilia  Galotti,  which 
was  finished  and  produced  in  1772,  when  Lessing  had  left  Ham¬ 
burg  for  Wolfenbiittel.  This  is  a  work  iu  which  there  is  just  that 
strange  mixture  of  power  and  what  may  he  called  tactlessness  that 
has  been  often  attributed  to  the  German  character.  The  idea, 
though  not  original,  is  firmljr  held  and  worked  until  the  daughter, 
who  is  till  then  a  kind  of  modern  Virginia,  demands  death  at  her 
lather's  hands,  not  because  she  fears  violence,  hut  because  she 
cannot  trust  herself  to  resist  the  influence  of  her  having  “  blood, 
my  father ;  as  young,  as  warm,  blood  as  any.  And  my  senses  are 
senses.”  There  is  a  bald  hideousness  in  this  which  M.  Dumas 
might  shrink  from,  and  which,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
whole  sentiment  of  Nathan  der  Weise,  has  some  likeness  to  the 
base  opinion  of  women  hinted  at  in  Lessing’s  earliest  poems.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  that  in  the  play  which  justifies  Mr.  Sime’s  statement 
that  its  keeping  the  stage  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  unmistakable 
genius.  “  The  gold  may  he  embedded  in  dross  ;  but  no  matter, 
the  gleaming  metal  makes  even  the  dross  welcome.”  It  would  be 
no  unpleasant  task  to  follow  Mr.  Sime  through  the  later  and  the 
closing  scenes  of  Lessing's  life,  hut  we  must  be  content  with 
hoping  that  we  have  said  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  his  work,  though  we  have  left  untouched  many  sides  of  the 
character  which  is  its  subject. 


ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON.* 

LONDON  has  been  described  as  a  very  pleasant  place  to  go 
away  from  ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  moments  of  the 
summer  holiday  in  which  the  sense  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  is 
more  intensely  present  than  when,  the  gauntlet  of  the  platform 
run  and  the  luggage  known  to  be  all  right,  you  have  just  settled 
yourself  into  the  corner  of  your  carriage,  and  feel  that  the  train 
has  really  started.  But,  like  other  pleasant  things,  the  pleasant¬ 
ness  of  getting  out  of  London  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  everybody,  and  only  comes  very  seldom 
to  the  favoured  minority.  The  greater  number  of  those  who 
throng  the  City  streets  must  perforce  content  themselves  with 
a  shorter  breathing-space,  to  he  reckoned  by  days  at  best,  if 
not  even  by  hours.  No  doubt  such  an  assertion  as  this  will  be 
received  in  some  quarters  with  much  compassionate  regret  for  the 
writer's  ignorance  of  London  life.  The  brown-hollanded 
solitudes  of  the  West  End  in  September,  traversed  only, 
as  we  learned  the  other  day,  by  a  slow  cavalcade  of 
dying  cats,  would  seem  to  tell  a  different  story.  But 
London,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  London.  It  is  not  Westminster, 
and  it  used  not  to  be  Kensington.  When  the  short  respite  from 
the  mill-horse  round  of  labour  arrives,  how  is  the  pleasure  to  he 
realized  in  actual  enjoyment?  Of  the  horrors  of  a  Bank  holiday 
we  have  more  than  once  already  written ;  and  there  is  no  need  “  in- 
fandum  renovare  dolorem.”  It  chanced  to  us  once  on  an  Isle  of 
Wight  steamboat  to  hear  a  discussion  as  to  the  balance  of  choice  on 
the  hypothetical  alternative  of  a  month  passed  upon  Hyde  Pier,  or 
within  the  convict  prison  at  Portsea ;  and  a  similar  difficulty  of 
decision  might  lie  between  a  Bank  holiday  excursion  of  the  usual 
type  and  the  cells  of  a  metropolitan  police-court.  Happily  it  is 
still  possible  to  stay  at  home  on  a  Bank  holiday  ;  and  most  of  us 
are  able  to  secure  now  and  then  some  other  period  of  escape  from 
the  smoke  and  din  of  London,  if  we  only  knew  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  or  to  think  about  when  we  got  there. 

A  most  welcome  means  of  solving  this  recurring  and  common¬ 
place  perplexity  has  been  afforded  by  the  anonymous,  yet  we  believe 
not  unknown,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  who  has  been 
at  the  pains  of  drawing  up  the  unpretending  but  valuable,  little 
guide  Hound  About  London  within  the  twelve-mile  circle,  which 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  hook  which,  if  we 
were  sending  up  a  lad  from  the  country  to  enter  on  life  as  a  City 
clerk  after  the  healthy  activity  of  a  public  school,  we  should 
desire  to  place  in  his  hands.  It  will  tell  him  how  to  spend  his 
summer  evenings  and  his  winter  Saturday  afternoons,  and  it  will 
give  him  pleasantly  and  in  small  compass  a  very  good  idea,  both 
topographically  and  historically,  of  the  surroundings  of  the  great 
cobweb  in  the  middle  of  which  he  is  enmeshed  all  day  long. 
That  it  may  also  convey  much  new  and  somewhat  desirable  in¬ 
formation  to  the  great  City  man  his  employer,  who  comes  in  by 
the  fast  train  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  from  his  “  place  a  few  miles 
out  of  town  ”  in  some  historic  village  region,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
respectful  to  suggest.  But  it  is  probable  that,  if  not  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  is  living,  at  least  his 
power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  his  wife  and  daughters 
at  breakfast,  or  to  the  business  friends  whom  he  brings  home  with 
him  for  the  evening,  after  dinner,  might  be  considerably  increased 
by  the  method  with  which  the  author  of  this  book  will  teach  him 
to  impart  it.  The  work  is  designed  for  popular  use,  and  is  not 
meant  either  for  an  historical  compendium  or  an  archteological 
treatise.  It  professes  not  to  instruct  its  readers  as  to  anything 
which  they  may  find  in  London,  but  to  show  them  how  to  get  out 
of  London  towards  every  point  of  the  compass.  A  few  years 
ago  such  instruction  would  have  only  been  tantalizing  in  respect  of 
large  areas  of  the  working  and  crowded  regions  adjacent  to  the 
City.  From  the  City  itself  it  has  long  been  possible  to  escape 
into  fresh  air  at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  time.  The  London 
Bridge  and  Fenchurch  Street  stations  have  been  at  hand,  and 
the  river,  at  least  since  its  purification,  has  afforded  a  ready  way 
out  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  few  Londoners  are  aware  how 
pleasant  a  suggestion  of  freshness  and  sea  air  will  often  linger 
about  the  pier  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  though  the  fact  is  ap¬ 
parently  well  known  to  the  editor  of  the  Clergy  List,  who  con¬ 
scientiously  persists  to  this  day  in  his  refusal  to  refer  Wapping 
to  the  general  head  of  Loudon,  under  which  he  places  the  en¬ 
closing  parishes  of  St.  George’s  East  and  Shadwell,  treating  it  as 
a  country  benefice,  somewhere  in  “Middlesex.”  But  this  remote 
peninsula,  or  rather  island,  has  of  late  provided  one  of  the  new 
thoroughfares  by  which  dwellers  in  the  great  eastern  region  north 
of  the  Thames  can  escape  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the  smoke;  and 
the  Thames  Tunnel  as  a  railway  has  avoided  the  long  delay  of  the 
circuit  by  London  Bridge.  Other  railway  facilities  have  brought 
the  Southend  line  and  Epping  Forest  within  much  easier  reach 
than  but  lately  of  Mile  End  and  Bow  and  Bethnal  Green,  for  a 
large  district  of  which  region  the  one  station  readily  accessible  had 
conveyed  the  “  tourist  ”  only  .to  the  delightful  surroundings  of 
North  Woolwich  and  the  drainage  outfall  on  the  Essex  marshes 
near  Barking. 

Of  the  experiences  of  our  antiquarian  guide  in  those  romantic 
plains  we  may  have  something  to  say  presently ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  readers  iu  the  City  who  may  have  time  at  their 
disposal  for  a  few  more  walks  before  winter  sets  in,  it  is  better  first 

*  Round  About  London  :  Historical  ( and  other)  Notes,  suitable  for  the 
Tourist,  within  a  Circle  of  Twelve  31iles  ;  with  additional  Notes  on  h  ulking 
Excursions  to  Hatfield,  Sfc.  By  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
London  :  Edward  Stanford.  1877. 
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to  follow  him  into  somewhat  fresher  fields.  The  arrangement  of 
the  guide  is  alphabetical;  but  an  introductory  “  General  Sketch” 
follows  the  divisions  of  the  urban  and  suburban  counties,  and 
supplies  the  elementary  geographical  information  of  which  the 
London  freshman  may  occasionally  stand  in  need.  Against. every 
name  of  a  place  in  the  alphabetical  list  its  London  station  or 
stations,  with  the  distance  from  each,  is  set  down ;  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  population  returns  is  a  valuable  hint  to  save  the  inno¬ 
cent  wayfarer  from  the  delusion  of  imagining  himself  bound  for  a 
country  village  when  really  he  may  be  on  his  way  to  a  consider¬ 
able  provincial  town.  A  map  of  the  London  environs  travelled 
over  by  the  guide  is  annexed  to  the  title-page,  and  of  this  it  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  author  that  we  should  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  But  there  was  sound  practical  sense  in  the  excuse 
alleged  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  for  his  inability  “  to  see  through 
a  flight  of  stairs  and  a  deal  door”;  while  more  recently,  and 
more  scientifically,  the  Journal  de  Physique,  has  called  our  attention 
to  the  widely-spread  existence  of  recognized  or  unconscious  “  astig¬ 
matism.”  It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  if  we  describe  this  map 
as  a  very  painful  production,  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the  word.  A 
strong  magnifving-glass  has  enabled  us  to  examine  closely  its  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  poor  district  in  an  obscure  suburb ;  and  from  the 
fidelity  with  which  every  street  and  lane  of  this  portion  is  engraved, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  not  a  street  in  London,  or  a  lane 
within  twelve  miles,  is  omitted.  But  for  ordinary  mortal  eyes, 
especially  such  as  have  been  poring  all  day  over  manuscript  and 
figures  in  the  smoke,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  old- 
fashioned  and  less  conscientious  maps  in  which  every  leading  road 
appears  in  hues  of  bright  brown,  and  about  as  wide,  proportionately, 
as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge ;  while  every  considerable  gentle¬ 
man’s  seat  shines  in  verdure  clad,  distinguished  thus  from  the  dull 
surrounding  of  farms,  and  a  pleasing  double  ribbon  of  blue  and 
pink  meanders  along  the  county  boundary.  Against  the  careful 
detail  of  the  author’s  letterpress  no  similar  criticism  can  be  urged  ; 
and  from  such  a  mass  of  condensed  material  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  extracts  in  evidence  of  the  stores  of  popular  information 
which  he  has  collected  and  conveyed. 

That  there  exists  a  demand  for  such  information  even  in 
the  less  educated  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  the  local  suburban 
papers  are  often  showing,  not  always  with  very  successful 
results  in  the  matter  of  supply  by  their  correspondents.  An 
amusing  controversy  has  been  recently  raging  in  the  classical 
neighbourhood  of  “  Stratford-atte-Bowe,”  where  the  English  of 
the  Protestant  period  might  seem  to  be  as  local  as  the  French 
of  the  Prioress’s  day.  Our  guide  has  happily  remembered  to 
mention  that  Stratford  is  “  the  ford  of  the  street,  or  Roman  road 
into  Essex,”  and  possibly  may  thus  throw  doubt  on  a  popular 
authority  in  those  parts,  who  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  “  straight 
ford,”  as  distinguished  from  the  “  Old  Ford,”  to  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  access  to  have  been  previously  obtained  by  the  diversion  of 
the  great  road  for  about  half  a  mile  up  a  narrow  and  crooked  lane. 
It  appears  that  some  excellent  Protestants  in  the  parish  of  West 
Ham  have  set  their  heart  on  having  a  Martyrs’  Memorial  like,  or 
unlike,  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Oxford ;  and  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  they  should  not,  because,  if  the  Oxford  Bishops  were 
higher  in  quality,  the  Stratford  thirteen  were  greater  in  quantity. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  Stratford  claim  found  its  way  into  print 
than  Bow  rose  up  in  indignant  defence  of  its  own  martyr-rights, 
and  many  have  been  the  old  books,  and  more  the  old  women,  who 
have  been  summoned  to  decide  this  weighty  matter.  It  happens 
that  in  past  time  two  streams  only  lay  on  the  line  of  the  Essex 
Street,  the  western  being  the  main  river  of  the  Lea,  the  eastern  the 
“  Channelsea  ” ;  and  corresponding  to  these  two  topographically 
there  appear  the  names  of  Stratford-at-Bow  and  Stratford  Lang'- 
thorne.  Between  the  two  there  lay,  and  lies  still,  as  dismal  a 
region  as  was  ever  shared  between  fog  above  and  swamp  below ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  author  of  this  little  book  offers  no 
sort  of  advice  that  we  should  venture  within  its  limits.  But  a 
mile  or  two  further  eastward  he  for  a  moment  becomes  slightly 
misleading.  East  Ham,  he  tells  the  tourist,  is  “  wonderfully  rural, 
considering  it  is  nearer  London  than  Chiswick  ” ;  and  the  reader 
who  has  elsewhere  chanced  to  hear  casual  mention  of  “  East  Ham 
violets  ”  might  thus  possibly  be  led  into  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  some  spring  afternoon.  Without  venturing  to  contradict 
our  guide,  and  indeed  actually  agreeing  with  him,  because  there  is 
undoubtedly  something  “  wonderfully  rural”  about  a  fold-yard  when 
the  process  of  carting  and  spreading  manure  is  going  on,  with  a 
locomotive  “  stemmer  ”  in  full  smoke  just  to  windward,  we  feel 
bound  to  submit  to  our  readers  another  description,  emanating  from 
unquestionable  authority,  which  pronounces  the  place  “  indescri¬ 
bably  hideous.”  The  great  gasworks  of  Beckton  have  now  almost 
covered  the  riverside  marsh  meadows  near,  across  which  an  inno¬ 
cent-looking  embankment,  like  an  unfinished  railway,  carries  con¬ 
cealed  the  London  cloaca  maxima,  with  its  horrible  flood,  to 
Barking  Creek.  Touching  the  last-named  memorial  of  the  energies 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  much  per¬ 
plexity  by  a  passage  of  condensed  reasoning  which  we  have  tried 
in  vain  to  set  out  in  full  syllogistic  form.  “Although,”  the  author 
writes,  “the  outfall  of  the  northern  main  drainage  of  London  is 
close  by,  the  streets  ”  (of  Barking)  “  are  full  of  bad  smells.”  We 
were  ourselves  once  led  by  curiosity  to  follow,  the  great  embank¬ 
ment  to  its  terminus  on  the  western  side  of  the  creek,  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  was  never  repeated,  but  of  which  the  memory  would 
not  have  led  us  to  begin  the  last  quoted  sentence  with  “although.” 
The  singular  fact  that  a  portion  of  these  marshes  is  reckoned 
as  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich  and  county  of  Kent  is  noticed  on  the 


last  page  of  the  alphabetical  guide,  where  a  slight  error  may  be 
mentioned  as  needing  correction.  The  town  of  North  Woolwich, 
accurately  stated  to  be  in  Essex  and  not  in  the  Kentish  area,  is 
said  to  be  in  the  parish  of  East  Ham.  This  parish  does  touch  the 
river  for  a  short  distance,  and  includes  a  place  of  popular  resort 
known  as  the  Pavilion  Gardens;  but  the  town  of  North  Woolwich 
is  otherwise  in  West  Ham,  of  which  St.  Mark’s,  Victoria  Docks,  is 
ecclesiastically  reckoned  as  a  district  or  new  parish. 

Among  the  curious  survivals  of  an  age  when  metropolitan- 
boroughs  were  country  villages  near  London,  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  are  the  old  footpaths  across  the  fields.  One  of  these  has 
been  noticed  in  a  former  article  as  opening  from  Fieldgate  Street, 
Whitechapel;  another  may  be  readily  traced  on  any  map  from 
Shoreditch  Church  to  Hackney.  Private  rights,  together  with 
the  absence  or  the  neglect  of  any  claim  of  public  convenience,  have 
here  and  there  operated  to  confine  such  paths  within  the  limits  of 
narrow  thoroughfares,  or  even  of  footways,  at  the  risk  of  much 
prospective  inconvenience;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  is  likely 
to  call  for  notice  as  building  extends.  Within  the  area  covered 
by  the  little  volume  before  us  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  paths 
remains  at  Hampstead,  looking,  but  for  the  eccentric  blow-hole  of 
the  buried  railway-monster  hard  by,  exactly  as  it  did  fifty  years 
ago  when  it  led  across  the  open  breezy  Shepherd’s  Fields  ;  though 
a  voracious  street  seems  at  last  to  be  advancing  from  the  direction 
of  the  Swiss  Cottage  to  consume  it.  The  sentiment  or  the  con¬ 
servatism  which  in  rural  neighbourhoods  fitly  interposes  to  pre¬ 
serve  such  ancient  rights  of  footway  may  not  always  be  well-timed 
within  walking  distance  of  London.  One  narrow  and  fenced-in 
footpath,  now  fortunately  broken  up  by  cross-streets  into  a  main 
suburban  road,  was  notoriously  a  few  years  since  a  place  of  great 
danger  to  passengers ;  and  of  another,  which  (with  the  help  of  a 
lens)  may  be  seen  unchanged  on  the  map  prefixed  to  this  work, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  potentially  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  paths  round  London.  It  is  a  footway  much  more  than, 
half  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  it  is,  or  was  when  we  last  saw  it,  from 
end  to  end  shut  in  by  high  fences  from  the  old  fields  across  which 
it  leads,  without  any  outlet  or  way  of  escape,  out  of  sight  of  any 
road  and  out  of  reach  of  any  assistance,  although  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  great  lines  of  traffic.  We  have  described  it  as  only 
potentially  dangerous,  since  practically  frequent  experience  has 
shown  it  as  a  solitude  varied  by  the  casual  passage  of  a  couple  of 
schoolboys,  but  never,  naturally  enough,  by  that  of  a  woman 
without  escort.  Such  a  path,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety, 
ought  to  be  either  protected  or  closed.  To  the  tourist  who  avails 
himself  of  the  valuable  guidance  which  the  Fellow  of  tho  Society 
of  Antiquaries  affords  we  may  offer  a  word  of  timely  caution  as  to 
all  such  secluded  paths  wherever  he  may  find  them.  He  had 
better  avoid  them  if  he  can ;  and  where  he  cannot,  he  should 
bear  in  mind  Mr.  Gladstone’s  teaching  on  the  virtues  of  a  good 
stick. 


GWEN  WYNN.* 

flPIIE  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  entertainment  which 
JL  Captain  Mayne  Reid  sets  before  his  readers.  First,  Gwendo¬ 
line  Wynn,  the  heroine,  “  with  a  face  of  radiant  brightness,  with 
blue  grey  eyes,  and  hair  of  that  chrome  yellow  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Cymri.”  Before  we  pass  on  to  the  second  dish,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  we  must  do  full  justice  to  this  young  lady’s  face 
and  hair.  It  is,  we  are  told  in  another  passage,  “  a  radiant  face 
set  in  a  luxuriance  of  bright  amber  hair.”  She  has  “  the  plaits  of 
her  chrome-yellow  hair  gathered  in  a  grand  soil  behind.”  She  has 
“  a  bright  face  and  a  wealth  of  hair  golden  hued.”  “  She  is  a 
blonde  with  yellow  hair — a  grand  wealth  of  it.”  She  has  not  only 
a  wealth  of  hair,  but  also,  to  borrow  the  novelist’s  favourite  word, 
a  wealtlr  of  wealth,  for  she  is  an  orphan  and  heiress  to  an  estate 
worth  some  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  She  is  moreover 
“just  a  trifle  fast.”  Second  to  her  comes  the  hero,  Captain 
Ryecroft,  of  the  Hussars,  “  with  his  bronzed  complexion  and  dark 
military  moustache,  no  mere  stripling  nor  beardless  youth,  but  a 
man  turned  thirty,  bronzed  by  exposure  to  Indian  suns,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Indian  campaigns,  from  those  of  Scinde  and  the 
Punjaub  to  that  most  memorable  of  all,  the  Mutiny.”  No  wonder 
that  the  hero  and  heroine,  when  standing  together  at  a  meeting  of 
“  gay  toxophilites,"  are  described  as“  two  highly  organized  beings.” 
Third  we  must  place  Lewin  Murdock,  the  next  heir  to  the  ten 
thousand  per  annum,  separated  from  it  “  by  a  barrier  stronger  and 
more  impassable  than  the  stream,  vet  seeming  slight  as  a  "thread, 
for  it  is  but  the  thread  of  a  life .”  These  italics,  coming  as  they  do 
early  in  the  story,  at  once  arous9  the  reader’s  eager  curiosity. 
Murdock  “looks  dilapidated,” and  well  he  might — allowing  that  a 
man’s  apparel  and  constitution  can  be  said  to  be  dilapidated — for 
he  was  a  ruined  gamester  and  a  drunkard.  ‘His  eyes,  sunk  deep 
in  their  sockets,  have  each  a  demilune  of  purplish  colour  under¬ 
neath,”  and  when  he  is  drunk  “  a  raucous  noise  passes  through  his 
nostrils.”  Fourth  comes  his  wife,  “  physically  a  fine-looking 
woman,  despite  some  ravages  due  to  time,  and  possibly  more  to 
crime.  Tall  and  dark  as  the  daughters  of  the  Latinic  race, "'whatever 
race  that  may  be,  “  an  ancien  (sic)  belle  of  the  Jardin  Mabille,”  as  she 
is  often  called.  Fifth  is  “  Father  Rogier,  a  French  priest  of  a  type 
too  well  known  over  all  the  world — the  Jesuitical.  Spare  of  form, 
thin-lipped,  nose  with  the  cuticle  drawn  across  it  tight  as  drum 

*  Gwen  Wynn  :  a  Romance  of  the  Wye.  By  Captain  Mayne  Keid, 
Author  of  “  Lost  Lenore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet,”  &c.  3  vols.  ’  London: 
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parchment,  skin  dark  and  cadaverous.”  Once,  when  he  was  hidden 
among  the  trees,  he  is  described  as  “  standing  in  crouched  attitude 
with  the  ivy  tendrils  festooned  over  his  pale,  bloodless  face ;  he 
looks  like  a  gigantic  spider  behind  his  web  on  the  wait  for  prey, 
ready  to  spring  forward  and  seize  it.”  He  was  the  confessor  of 
Murdock  and  his  wife.  Sixth  comes  Richard  Dempsey — poacher, 
burglar,  and  coiner — “a  stout,  thick-set  fellow,  with  a  shock  of 
black  curly  hair  coming  low  down,  almost  to  his  eyes,  thus  adding 
to  their  sinister  and  lowering  look.  For  all,  a  face  not  naturally 
uncomely,  but  one  on  which  crime  has  set  its  stamp  deep  and 
indelible.”  The  odds  would  be  too  great  if  there  were  four 
villains,  and  four  such  villains,  to  “  two  highly  organized  beings;  ” 
and  so  we  have  a  gallant  young  Wye  boatman,  Jack  Wingate 
by  name,  who  no  doubt  was  handsome  enough,  though  we  cannot 
for  the  moment  remember  whether  his  person  is  described,  lie 
and  the  fourth  villain  are  both  in  love  with  Mary  Morgan,  “a  line 
girl,  tall,  bright  haired,  and  with  blooming  cheeks,  beside  which 
red  rose  leaves  would  seem  fade.'"  It  might  be  thought  that  she 
ought  to  be  reckoned  on  the  side  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  But  as 
she  is  brought  in  only  to  be  murdered,  and  as  her  dead  body 
causes  the  chief  of  the  heroine’s  misfortunes,  she  must  be  looked 
upon  as  neutral. 

Such  then  are  the  chief  personages  when  the  story  opens. 
The  scene  is  chiefly  laid  on  the  river  Wye.  The  book 
begins  with  a  prologue,  and  the  prologue  begins,  “Hail  to 
thee,  Wye,  famed  river  of  Siluria  !  Well  deserving  fame,  worthy 
of  warmest  salutation  !  ”  In  the  rest  of  the  prologue,  which 
happily  tills  but  four  pages,  we  read  of  Vaga  and  Sabrina,  the 
Roman  Legionaries  and  Caractacus,  the  Saxons  and  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  the  Dyke  of  Olla,  the  princely  Llewellyn,  the  bold 
Glendower,  the  earnest  soldiers  of  the  Parliament,  the  so- 
called  Cavaliers,  Harry  of  Monmouth,  hero  of  Agincourt,  Fair 
Rosamond,  the  comely  form  of  Owen  Tudor,  the  stately  Catherine, 
the  beauteous  Saxon  zFdgitha,  Adelgisa,  the  Druid  priestess,  and 
the  maid  of  Clifford  Castle.  Leaving  these  behind  him,  the  author 
at  once  sets  himself  to  the  all-important  work  of  getting  the 
heroine  and  her  grand  wealth  of  chrome-yellow  hair  introduced  to 
the  hero  with  his  dark  military  moustache.  With  the  Wye  close 
at  hand,  the  easiest,  and  we  may  add  the  orthodox,  way  would 
have  been  to  upset  her  out  of  her  frail  bark  beneath  “  the  glabrous 
foliage  ”  that  was  to  be  found  on  the  cliff  close  to  her  home,  and 
for  him  to  have  plunged  in,  and  to  have  saved  her  as  she  was  sink¬ 
ing  for  the  third  and  last  time.  The  author,  however,  prefers  to 
have  her  rescued  from  some  roughs  who  are  rowing  after  her,  and 
to  have  one  of  them  pitched  into  the  river  by  the  enraged  Captain 
of  Hussars,  after  “  his  voice  in  a  volume  of  thunder  ”  had  cried 
“  Hands  off!”  The  hero  has,  after  all,  a  chance  of  showing  his 
powers  of  swimming,  for  he  has  to  jump  in  after  the  villain,  and 
“not  a  moment  too  soon — just  as  the  latter  is  going  down  for  the 
third — likely  the  last  time,  he  grasped  his  collar.”  The  wicked 
Jesuit  priest — but  what,  we  may  ask,  with  the  author — “  What  is 
such  a  man  doing  in  Herefordshire  P  What  in  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  ?  Time  was,  not  so  long  ago,  when  these  questions  would 
have  been  asked  with  curiosity,  and  some  degree  of  indignation.  . 
.  .  .  All  that  is  over  now,  the  ban  removed,  the  boast  unkept, 
to  all  appearance  forgotten.  Now  they  stalk  boldly  abroad,  or 
saunter  in  squads,  exhibiting  their  shaven  crowns  and  pallid  faces 
without  fear  or  shame.”.  But  we  must  reluctantly  leave  Captain 
Mayne  Reid  in  the  midst  of  his  rhetoric,  and  return  from  priests 
in  general  to  this  wicked  Father  Rogier.  He,  discovering  how 
things  were  going  on,  and  foreseeing  the  likelihood  of  a  marriage 
and  children,  hurries  off  to  inform  Murdock  and  his  wife.  The 
three  villains  plot  together  how  to  get  rid  of  Gwen  Wynn,  and  as 
two  of  the  three  are  French,  and  the  third  has  long  lived 
in  France,  they  mix  up  French  and  English  in  their  talk. 
The  French  is  scarcely  so  correct  as  might  have  been 
wished ;  but  perhaps  the  priest  aud  the  “  ancien  belle  ”  kindly- 
adapted  their  French  to  the  Englishman’s ;  or  it  may  be  that 
French  villains  show  their  contempt  for  all  law  by  breaking 
through  even  the  common  rules  of  grammar.  We  have  scattered 
through  the  book  such  expressions  as“  cette  dernier  coup,”  “  c'est 
arrange,”  “  pas  encore  serait  tout  suite,”  “  ten  thousand  livres 
esterlies,”  “  parfaitment,”  “  cette  auberge  maudit,”  “cette  chat,” 
“l’prise  de  corps.”  On  one  phrase  Captain  Mayne  Reid  pleasantly 
rings  the  changes,  only  once  accidentally  hitting  on  correctness, 
for  he  gives  us  “  coute  que  coute,”  “  coute  que  coute,”  and  “  coute 
qui  coute.”  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  bear  any  special  grudge  against  the  French  language. 
He  uses  Latin  quite  as  badly,  though  he  does  not  bring  it  in 
so  often.  A  coracle  is,  he  says,  “  by  most  admitted  as  a  derivative 
from  the  Latin  eorum,  a  skin  ”  ;  while  a  boatman,  he  writes,  “  has 
laid  by  a  little  pecunium.”  He  only  once  ventures  on  Greek,  and 
then,  in  Roman  letters,  he  writes  ui  pullui. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  language  we  will  ask  the 
three  villains  to  wait  while  we  give  instances  of  our  author’s 
English.  He  is  himself  a  severe  critic,  and  attacks  with  vigour 
“  those  scribblers  of  both  sexes  ”  who  write  “  no  end  ”  of  a  certain 
class  of  novels.  lie  says  of  them  that  they  know  “how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  their  lucubrations  interesting  within  the  legitimate  lines 
of  literary  art,  and  how  easy  out  of  them,”  and  that  they  “  thus 
trangress  the  moralities.”  He  falls  foul  of  the  metropolitan  press 
generally',  and  even  speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  Times,  with 
its  “  three  or  four  long-winded  ‘  leaders,’  the  impertinent  outpour¬ 
ings  of  irresponsible  anonymity.  ...  If  there  bo  anything  in 
England  half  a  century  behind  the  age,  it  is  the  Metropolitan 
Press — immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Provincial.”  The  best  part  of 


the  Metropolitan  Press  is  certainly  a  good  way — perhaps  half  a 
century — behind  the  age  in  one  respect.  It  is  a  long  way  from  having 
caught  up  the  modern  novelist — such  a  writer  as  Captain 
Mayne  Reid,  for  instance — in  his  perversion  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  impertinent  outpourers  of  irresponsible  anonymity  do 
still  recognize  that  there  is  a  pertinent  as  well  as  an  impertinent  use 
of  words.  Now  Captain  Mayne  Reid  fails  in  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  a  foolish  love  of  big  words,  and  in  the  second 
place  he  often  uses  big  words  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 
He  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  to  the  burglar,  whom  he  is 
hiring  to  commit  a  murder,  “  About  the  degree  of  your  natatory 
powers  we  needn’t  dispute.”  His  hero,  in  speaking  to  his  boat¬ 
man,  says,  “  When  these  mining  gentry  emerge  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  disport  themselves  on  its  surface,  it's  but  natural 
that  they  should  like  a  little  aquatics,  which  you,  by  choice,  an 
amphibious  creature,  cannot  consistently  blame  them  for.”  If 
there  are  two  words  which  have  the  same,  or  somewhat  the  same, 
meaning,  our  author  chooses  always  the  bigger  of  the  two.  With 
him  morning  calls  are  matutinal  visits ;  a  Saturday  outing  is  an 
hebdomadal  holiday  ;  archers  are  toxophilites ;  a  pause  in  the 
|  games  is  an  interregnum  of  the  sports;  a  discharged  boatman 
|  becomes  an  ex-Charon  ;  the  spot  to  which  two  men  are  walking  is 
|  their  objective  point ;  a  man  who  rolls  a  stone  down  hill  becomes  a 
Sysiphus  (sic),  whose  chief  work  was,  if  we  remember  right,  to  roll 
j  a  stone  up.  “  The  officer  of  Hussars,”  we  read  in  one  passage, 
“  was  gathering  a  cynosure  of  eyes.”  No  wonder  that  the  author 
adds  “  there  is  a  perfume  of  romance  about  him.”  We  have 
“  old  oaks  whose  umbrageous  branches  arcading  overshadow  the 
causeway,”  and  “  all  the  paraphernalia  of  papers  relating  to  the 
administration  of  estates.”  Still  more  astounding  is  the  paragraph 
where  we  are  to’d  that  “  Mrs.  Murdock  can  trust  his  fidelity  to  the 
star  scintillating  in  a  field  of  plush,  as  to  the  Polar  that  of 
magnetic  needle.”  To  this  passage  we  might  surely  apply 
the  words  which  the  author  uses  elsewhere,  and  exclaim, 
“  Not  a  ray  of  light  scintillates  anywhere.” 

But  we  have  tried  the  patience  of  our  villains  too  much.  We 
left  them  plotting  against  the  heroine.  Murdock  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  her  being  killed,  and  so  the  priest  had  to  plot  to  have 
her  carried  off  in  such  a  way  that  she  should  be  thought  to  have 
been  killed.  Happily  just  at  this  time  the  poacher,  coiner,  and 
burglar  becomes  a  murderer.  Finding  he  could  not  win  Mary 
Morgan  to  himself,  he  drowns  her.  At  her  burial  “  a  strange  ex¬ 
pression  comes  over  the  features  of  the  priest,  as  though  he  saw 
something  that  surprised  or  unusually  interested  him.”  He  had 
recognized  a  certain  likeness  in  the  dead  woman  to  the  living 
heroine.  He  had  seen  the  murder,  and  he  has  therefore  the  murderer 
in  his  power.  lie  makes  the  murderer  help  him  in  digging  the 
murdered  woman  out  of  her  grave,  and  in  kidnapping  the  heroine. 
She  is  drugged  and  hurried  over  to  a  convent  in  Boulogne,  while 
the  dead  body  is  dressed  in  her  clothes  and  sent  floating  down  the 
Wye.  The  trick  is  not  suspected,  and  Murdock  enters  into  the 
possession  of  the  “  ten  thousand  livres  esterlies  ”  per  annum.  He 
does  not  enjoy  them  long,  for  his  wife  and  the  priest  pay  the  fourth 
villain  to  murder  him.  In  the  end,  of  course  the  heroine  is 
rescued  and  marries  the  hero.  The  fourth  villain  dies  of  a  fever, 
and  in  his  ravings  betrays  all  his  secret  crimes.  The  French 
villains  escape,  but  only  to  end  their  days  as  convicts  in  Cayenne. 
For  the  faithful  boatman,  Wingate,  a  wife  is  found  in  the  place 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  murder  and  whose  dead  body  the 
interests  of  the  story  could  not  possibly  do  without. 

Captain  Mayne  Reid  has  no  doubt  a  certain  power  as  a  writer 
of  stories.  He  can  make  what  is  called  an  exciting  plot,  and  he 
can  tell  it,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  language  that  is  so  dear  to 
those  who  ask  that  all  plots  should  be  exciting.  Whether,  how¬ 
ever,  with  his  four  villains,  his  murders,  and  his  revolting  body- 
snatching,  he  keeps  within  what  he  calls  the  legitimate  fines  of 
literary  art,  we  greatly  doubt.  It  is  scarcely  wise  for  him,  we 
should  have  thought,  to  be  the  first  to  throw  stones. 


CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

MR.  BULLINGER,  whom  we  observe  to  be  a  Theological 
Associate  of  King’s  College,  London,  has  not  been  deterred 
by  old  Samuel  Johnson's  definition  of  the  lexicographer  as  “a 
harmless  drudge  ”  from  enrolling  himself  in  a  fraternity  which 
numbers  among  its  members  not  only  that  grim  Cham  of  literature 
himself,  but  a  llenry  Stephens,  a  Castell,  and  a  Dean  Scott.  He 
has  spent  the  scanty  leisure  hours  “  redeemed  from  less  noble 
recreations  ”  in  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  years  during  which  he  has 
been  tossed  about  among  London  curacies  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
work  which  might  well  have  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  if  those  right  reverend  persons  had 
not  come  to  despise  the  studies  of  their  youth,  which  more 
pressing  engagements  have  almost  forced  them  to  unlearn.  His 
design  in  this  laborious  and  praiseworthy  endeavour  is  best  told  in 
the  author’s  own  words : — 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  and  designed  for  all  English  Biblical  students, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  understood  also  by  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the  Greek  word  with  its  literal  meaning 
for  every  English  word  in  the  text  or  margin  of  the  New  Testament,  all 
the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  with  the  critical  authorities,  and  all 
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Proper  Names  that  are  affected  by  various  readings.  It  also  contains  an 
Index  of  Greek  words,  with  all  their  renderings,  and  the  number  of  times 
each  rendering  occurs. 

On  the  simple  principle  of  giving  every  one  his  due,  we  should 
have  liked  Mr.  Bullinger  to  have  added  that  his  volume,  which 
contains  more  than  a  thousand  closely  printed  large  octavo  pages, 
is  constructed  on  precisely  the  same  plan,  mutatis  mutandis ,  as 
that  executed  for  the  Old  Testament  by  Canon  Wilson  of  Win¬ 
chester,  many  years  ago. 

Few  persons  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  exact 
study  of  the  New  Testament  have  failed  to  use  with  profit  The 
Englishman's  Greek  Concordance ,  compiled  wholly  or  in  part  by 
Dr.  Tregelles,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  G.  V.  Wigram.  Of  this  large 
hook  a  popular  and  (not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it)  a  pirated 
abridgment  was  made  in  genuine  American  fashion  by  0.  F. 
Hudson  and  II.  L.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  in  their  Critical  Greek 
and  English  Concordance  (1870,  &c.)  In  the  Concordances  just 
named  each  word  of  the  Greek  original  which  is  not  met  with  in 
almost  every  sentence  is  set  down  in  alphabetical  order,  and  has 
appended  to  it  the  several  renderings  assigned  thereto.  in  the 
Authorized  English  version,  with  alist  of  the  places  in  which  such 
renderings  are  respectively  found.  Thus,  to  take  at  random  a 
short  example,  if  the  Greek  word  to  he  discussed  be  irpoo-SoAa, 
we  learn  that  it  is  translated  “looking  after,'’  Luke  xxi.  26; 
■“expectation,”  Acts  xii.  11,  these  being  the  only  passages  in  which 
it  is  used.  The  service  thus  rendered,  even  to  the  advanced 
scholar,  bv  showing  him  at  once  the  modifications  oi  meaning  or 
the  varieties  of  rendering  incident  to  a  single  Greek  word,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  explanation. 

Now  the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Bullinger  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  form  the  reverse  of  that  we  have  just 
■described.  As  The  Englishman's  Concordance  distributes  the 
Greek  words  according  to  their  order  in  the  alphabet,  and  annexes 
to  them  the  several  renderings  of  our  English  translation,  so  our 
author  arranges  all  the  Euglish  words  read  in  the  Authorized 
version  (not  being  articles,  pronouns,  auxiliary  verbs,  or  particles 
•of  constant  occurrence)  into  their  proper  alphabetical  places,  and  ap¬ 
pends  the  several  Greek  words  whereof  the  single  English  one  is  the 
representative,  together  with  a  list  of  the  places  wheie  each  Greek 
word  is  found  with  such  English  sense  attached  to  it.  Thus 
be  informs  us  that  “People’’  is  met  with  in  the  Authorized 
translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  the  rendering  for  (1)  \aus 
143  times,  for  (2)  oykov  82,  for  (3)  drjp.cs  four,  for  (4)  idvos  two ;  the 
particular  sense  of  each  of  the  four  Greek  words  being  carefully 
discriminated,  and  a  list  of  the  231  places  where  “People”  occurs 
being  then  subjoined,  with  the  numerals  1, 2,  3,  or  4  prefixed  to  the 
reference  (an  artifice  due  to  Canon  Wilson’s  ingenuity)  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Greek  in  each  separate  case  is  Xabr,  or  ayXo?,  or 
drjpos,  or  edvos.  For  the  student  who  is  engaged  on  a  comparison 
of  our  ordinary  Bible  with  the  original  languages  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe  that  the  one  "form  of  “  Concordance  ”  is  as 
convenient  as  the  other.  We  should  have  pronounced  both  in¬ 
dispensable  had  we  not  long  managed  to  do  without  either,  though 
it  was  to  our  grievous  loss  both  of  time  and  patience  in  picking  out 
for  ourselves  what  we  can  now  take  in  at  a  single  glance. 

The  plan  of  such  a  work  being  once  formed,  and  the  editor's 
nerves  l'airlv  strung  to  undertake  so  vast  an  amount  of  humble 
labour  as  its  execution  must  needs  involve,  the  rest  is  a  matter  for 
the  eye  and  the  pen,  and  the  task  is  none  the  less  irksome  because 
the  mind  lies  by  unemployed,  save  indeed  when  the  precise  sense 
has  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  several  synonyms  cognate  or,  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear,  identical  in  meaning.  On  this  last 
branch  of  his  subject  the  editor  seems  to  have  bestowed  laudable 
pains ;  his  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  sharp,  brief,  and 
readily  apprehended.  On  the  capital  point  of  accuracy  also  we 
find  little  to  complain  of;  we  have  uot  hitherto  detected  among  so 
many  thousand  references  a  single  error  which  the  author  has 
not  amended  for  himself  on  his  page  of  Additions  and  Corrections. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  Greek  accents  and  to  a  few  other 
points  of  grammatical  precision  that  we  detect  the  weak  scholar¬ 
ship  of  one  who  has  lacked  the  severer  training  of  our  great  Uni¬ 
versities.  No  doubt  such  monstra  as  dyyTiov,  fiaWeiv,  el  eaxm, 
epxogevos,  djro/caXuvf/tr,  io-orr/s,  were  originally  mere 

printer’s  blunders,  hut  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  hut  an  inexperienced  reviser.  Nor  are  we  sure  that 
the  value  of  this  Lexicon  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fanciful 
derivations  attributed  here  and  there  to  some  very  common  Greek 
words,  as  when  (ve  are  told  that  upcfmvus  probably  comes  from  the 
Sanscrit  root  rahh,  Latin  rapis,  English  reft  (p.  168).  But  these 
blemishes  scarcely  at  all  detract  from  the  intrinsic  merit  or  the 
practical  utility  of  this  goodly  and  handsome  volume,  for  which 
Mr.  Bullinger  has  earned  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  every 
Englishman  who  can  adopt  in  all  sincerity  the  text  which 
stands  forth  on  his  title-page — “Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did 
eat  them;  and  thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of 
mine  heart”  (Jer.  xv.  16). 

The  gravest  fault  we  have  to  find  with  our  author  relates  to 
another  matter,  and,  while  in  justiae  to  his  future  readers  we  feel 
bound  to  point  it  out,  it  is  with  uo  wish  to  disparage  the  excellence 
of  a  compilation  whicli  ought  to  find  a  place  ou  the  study  table  of 
every  English  divine  or  Biblical  scholar.  Mr.  Bullinger  calls  his 
book  a  “  Critical  Lexicon  and  Concordance  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ” ;  and  doubtless  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take 
into  account  the  principal  various  readings,  by  adopting  which 
modern  editors  have  departed  from  the  ordinary 'or  received  Greek 
text,  as  also  the  chief  points  wherein  English  Bibles,  as  now 


issued,  differ  from  their  professed  model,  the  Authorized  standard 
of  1611.  To  have  disregarded  these  variations,  all  of  them  of 
some  consequence,  and  not  a  few  of  the  highest  importance,  would 
have  been  a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Ballinger's  work,  and  would  have 
laid  him  open  to  just  complaint.  lie  has  really  spent  much  time 
and  pains  over  the  details  of  these  matters,  hut  he  has  taken  them 
up  without  deeming  it  needful  to  master  at  any  rate  the  elements 
of  the  general  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  As  regards  the 
differences  existing-  between  English  Bibles  of  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  his  only  knowledge,  so  far  as  we  can 
perceive,  is  drawn  from  Bishop  Turton’s  Text  of  the  English 
Bible,  1833,  a  smart  controversial  pamphlet  abundantly  sufficient 
for  ifs  immediate  purpose,  whose  learned  writer  never  professed  to 
do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  a  branch  of  study  comparatively 
new  to  him.  His  principles  of  Greek  textual  criticism,  again, 
would  seem  to  he  derived  from  a  very  able  book,  published  in  1854, 
and  long  since  superseded,  Tregelles's  Account  of  the  Printed 
! Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  supplemented  in  his  Appendix 
C  bv  a  list  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the  Godex 
Sinai ticus  drawn  from  Tischendorf's  editions  ol  that  great  manu¬ 
script.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  oue  so  scantily  equipped  with 
information,  and  that  too  of  necessity  antiquated  and  imperfect,  to 
avoid  omissions  and  misstatements  which  cannot  but  deform  an 
excellent  work,  and  somewhat  shake  the  reader’s  faith  in  its 
accuracy  in  other  respects.  His  short  preface  is  full  of  mistakes 
so  palpable  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  some  of  them. 
Respecting  the  English  text,  ho  tells  us  that  “  the  chief  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  in  1683,  and  afterwards  in  1769,  by  Dr.  Blayney, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Oxford  delegates  of  the  press.” 
Bishop  Turton,  whom  he  appeals  to  as  his  authority  here,  would 
have  taught  him  otherwise.  That  painstaking  prelate  was  always 
exact  so  far  as  he  went,  and  his  great  point  was  that  the  variations 
from  the  standard  text  of  1611  were  deliberate  changes,  and  almost 
always  improvements,  systematically  introduced,  under  a  sort  of 
indirect  Royal  sanction,  into  the  Cambridge  Bible  of  1638.  There 
is  a  Cambridge  Bible  of  1683,  put  forth  by  John  Hayes,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  printer,  in  which  appear  some  alterations  in  the  margin, 
and  possibly  a  very  lew  in  the  text ;  hut  this  edition  is  so  insigni¬ 
ficant  that  we  must  suspect  Mr.  Bullinger ’s  date  to  be  a  simple 
misprint.  But  the  edhion  of  1638,  to  which  Bishop  Turton 
directed  his  chief  attention,  and  which  William  Kiiburne  had  de¬ 
scribed  in  1659,  when  its  history  might  have  been  precisely  ascer¬ 
tained,  as  “the  authentic  corrected  Cambridge  Bible,  revised 
Mandato  Ilegio  ”  ( Dangerous  Errors  in  late  Printed  Bibles,  p.  6), 
was  neither  the  earliest,  nor  perhaps  the  most  important,  attempt 
to  amend  the  obvious  errors  of  the  standard  of  1611.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  improvements  for  which  Bishop  Turton 
gives  credit  to  that  edition  are  found  in  a  Cambridge  quarto  of 
1629,  of  which  latter  Lea  Wilson  truly  said  in  1845,  “  The  text 
appears  to  have  undergone  a  complete  revision,  although  I  cau  find 
no  record  of  such  having  been  done  by  authority.”  The  influence 
of  Dr.  Blavnev’s  editions  of  1769,  again,  has  been  much  exaggerated 
by  superficial  inquirers.  Nearly  all  that  is  really  valuable  iu  his 
elaborate  undertaking  had  been  anticipated  in  a  Bible  to  which  he 
confesses  his  obligations,  and  of  which  little  short  of  the  whole 
impression  was  lost  by  a  fire  at  the  publisher's  warehouse — 
namely,  that  prepared  by  Dr.  Paris  for  the  Syndics  of  the 
Cambridge  Press,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1762.  In  a  word, 
if  Mr.  Bullinger  will  but  rewrite  his  short  preface,  so  that 
it  may  no  longer  be  a  drawback  to  the  reputation  of  his  most 
useful  and  accurate  Lexicon  and  Concordance,  he  will  find  abundant 
materials  ready  to  his  hand,  and  that  in  books  well  known  and 
easily  accessible,  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  himself  and  his 
more  intelligent  readers  in  regard  to  the  English  text  of  our 
Bibles. 

The  parts  of  his  preface  which  relate  to  the  textual  criticism 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  while  they  are  of  more  consequence, 
are  just  as  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  indeed  his 
statements  are  confused  or  even  manifestly  inconsistent.  What 
can  our  author  mean,  for  instance,  when,  in  his  “  Explanation  of 
Abbreviations,  &c.,”  where  we  might  reasonably  look  for  special 
care  and  precision  on  his  part,  he  defines  “  St  ”  as  indicating  “  the 
edition  ot  R.  Stephens,  printed  in  1624,  as  the  text  from  which 
the  A.  Y.  had  been  translated,  hence  often  called  the  Textus 
Receptus”;  A.  V.  being  explained  two  lines  before  to  denote  “the 
Authorized  Version  of  1611”?  If,  as  we  suppose,  our  editor 
means  the  Elzevir  N.  T.  of  1624,  that  edition  cannot  possibly  have 
been  the  model  of  an  English  version  published  thirteen  years 
before.  N01;  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  Stephens’s  famous  folio 
of  1550  furnished  our  translators  with  their  standard  text.  Even 
Mr.  Bullinger  knows  better  than  that.  “  The  Text  however  of  our 
Authorized  version,”  he  writes,  “agrees  more  nearly  with  Beza’s 
fifth  edition  (1598)  than  with  any  other  ”  (Preface,  p.'  1 1 .)  He  then 
proceeds  to  mention  the  exact  number  of  places  in  which  the  several 
chief  editions  of  that  period  differ  from  each  other;  setting  down 
in  every  case  figures  considerably  lower  than  what  is  now  as¬ 
certained  to  be  the  truth,  simply  because  he  has  drawn  his 
information  from  books  which  have  done  good  service  in 
their  day,  hut  are  now  antiquated  and  laid  aside.  Thus  he  says 
that  “  the  Elzevirs’  edition  differs  from  Stephens's  third  edition  in 
about  1 50  places,”  the  real  number  being,  at  least,  286  ;  and,  not 
to  weary  the  reader  with  minutiie  of  this  kind,  we  believe 
that  the  Authorized  text  differs  from  Beza’s  latest  editions  (1589, 
1598)  and  Stephens’s  of  1550  jointly  in  21  places,  not,  as  he 
imagines,  in  hut  about  half  a  dozen.  Nor  is  he  much  more  at  home 
with  the  critics  of  the  niueteeuth  century  than  with  their  elder 
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brethren.  He  entertains,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  profound  venera¬ 
tion  for  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  no  honour  can  well  be  too  great  to  pay 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  taking  up  almost  from  boyhood  ono  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  could  engage  an  acute  and  devout 
mind,  sacrificed  to  his  resolute  pursuit  of  a  worthy  end  almost 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  -wishing  for.  Yet  wo  could  not 
say  with  our  author  that  his  New  Testament  (1857-72)  “is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  exact  representation  of  tho  ancient  plenary  inspired 
Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  ever  published”;  still  less  that  “  when 
any  of  the  other  editors  are  cited  as  agreeing  with  him,  his 
reading  may  be  taken  as  being  absolutely  to  bo  relied  on  as 
correct  and  genuine.”  We  should  like  to  ascribe  infallibility 
to  no  man,  much  less  to  one  whose  judgment  was  so  much 
in  fault  as  to  have  read,  e.g,,  fiairrio-auTts  in  Matt,  xxviii. 
19,  or  govoyevgs  in  John  i.  18.  Tischendorf  the  Inde¬ 

fatigable  scarcely  comes  in  for  his  due  meed  of  praise 
with  Mr.  Ballinger,  who,  though  publishing  in  June  1877,  has 
used  that  critic's  eighth  edition  (1865-72)  only  for  a  portion  of 
his  volume.  The  constant  reference  made  throughout  to  Bean 
Alford’s  labours  (1849-1874  is  our  author’s  date,  but  Alford 
died  in  January  1871)  is,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  a  little 
superfluous.  No  one  in  this  generation  has  done  more  than 
he  towards  popularizing  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
furnishing  general  readers  with  the  results  of  profound  and 
scholarly  investigations  at  home  and  abroad.  Alford’s  original 
contributions  to  sacred  criticism  are  slight  enough  ;  and  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  claim  much  credit  for 
constructing  a  text  which  fluctuated  in  every  fresh  edition  he 
jjut  forth.  Mill,  Bentley,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles — these  are  the  master  craftsmen  among 
editors  of  the  Greek  Testament,  each  with  his  characteristic  ex¬ 
cellences  and  his  peculiar  failings.  It  is  only  for  those  who  have 
toiled  in  the  race  to  expect  to  wear  the  crown. 

After  again  protesting  that  the  slipshod  and  inexact  style  of  Mr. 
Bullinger’s  preface,  which  indeed  he  would  do  well  to  withdraw  if 
he  cannot  improve  it,  ought  not  seriously  to  diminish  the  substan¬ 
tial  value  of  his  Concordance,  however  it  may  lessen  our  opinion 
of  his  scholarship,  we  will  make  just  one  remark  about  another 
matter.  When  a  certain  portion  of  his  work  was  done,  as  he  tells 
us,  he  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of  some  who  are  “  renowned 
for  their  Biblical  knowledge  and  criticism  ”  (Preface,  p.  9). 
We  know  not  that  there  can  be  any  objection  to  such  a 
procedure,  although  authors  who  best  deserve  that  honourable 
name  usually  prefer  to  keep  their  labours  to  themselves  until  they 
are  rendered  as  complete  as  pains  and  time  can  make  them.  But 
then  a  “  Selection  from  Testimonials,”  contributed  by  fifteen  of 
these  61 ’OfiacrToi,  tills  a  large  page  of  close  print  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Is  this  quite  fair  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  gone  on  the  principle  that  good  wine  (and  this  is  really  wine 
of  a  sound  and  wholesome  brand)  needs  no  bush  ?  One  of  these 
gentlemen  speaks  of  having  received  “a  sample  page,”  another 
“one  part,”  another  “the  third  number.”  Whatever  judgment 
can  be  formed  at  all  in  this  way  must  needs  be  partial  and  pro¬ 
visional,  extending  at  the  utmost  to  the  plan  or  outline  of  a  work, 
scarcely  at  all  to  its  execution.  Moreover,  it  is  never  safe  to  take 
quite  literally  the  courteous  speeches  of  veteran  scholars  addressed 
to  those  promising  apprentices  in  the  guild  whom  the  recollection 
of  early  struggles  may  prompt  them  to  cheer  with  seasonable  en¬ 
couragement  ;  and  then  such  praises,  like  fairy  favours,  are  wont 
to  lose  their  charm  when  talked  about.  Let  Mr.  Bullinger  cull,  if 
he  will,  all  that  shall  plead  in  his  behalf  from  the  pens  of  profes¬ 
sional  reviewers;  possibly  the  present  article  may  help  him  a  little 
in  this  way,  as  we  heartily  trust  it  may ;  but  extracts  from  private 
letters,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  writers  subsequently  asked 
and  given,  are  better  suited  lor  the  latitude  of  New  York  or 
Boston  than  for  that  of  London. 


THE  RESEARCHES  OF  M.  MARIETTE-BEY.* 

WE  have  had  so  many  occasions  during  the  past  year  for 
referring  to  M.  Mariette-Iley  that  his  name  will  not  be 
wholly  unknown  to  our  readers.  Although  the  results  of  his 
labours  are  in  the  hands  of  all  Egyptologists,  it  is  rather  by  means 
of  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  made  use  of  information 
derived  from  him  than  by  his  books  themselves.  If  we  do  not 
greatly  err,  the  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  is  the  first  of  them 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  It  has  hitherto  only  been 
known  in  French,  and  only  to  travellers  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  it  where  it  was  published — namely,  in  Egypt,  llis 
two  other  books,  the  Apergu  de  1'IIist.oire  d'Eggpte  and  the 
Catalogue  of  the  collections  in  the  Bouhik  Museum,  were  also 
ublished  at  Caho,  and  neither  of  them  is  to  be  had  here ;  yet 
oth,  and  especially  the  Catalogue,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
every  student.  The  Apergu  is  primarily  intended  for  use  in  the 
Khedive's  schools ;  but  the  appendix  which  follows  the  text 
contains  in  a  short  space  a  complete  and  masterly  review  of  all 
the  sources  of  Egyptian  history  of  which  M.  Mariotte-Bey  has 
availed  himself.  These  sources  are  classed  under  three  heads,  as 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  fragment  of  Manetho,  and  tho  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  Of  these  M.  Mariette-Bey  apparently  believes  most 
in  the  monuments.  He  looks  upon  them  justly  as  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  ;  and,  preserving  his  judgment  unwarped  by  what  has  been 

*  The  Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  A  Translation  from  the  French  of 
Auguste  Mariette-Bey.  By  Alphonse  Mariette.  London  :  Triibner.  1S77. 
L’Egypte  d  Pcliles  Jounces.  Par  Arthur  Rhone.  Paris  :  Leroux.  1877. 


written  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  endeavours  by  straightforward 
investigations  to  learn  the  truth  from  them.  There  is  this  advan¬ 
tage  about  his  method,  that  Egyptian  history  during  by  far  the 
longest  period  is  like  the  great  Egyptian  river.  The  Nile  has  no 
effluents  for  the  first  twelve  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth;  and  the 
history  runs  alone  from  the  time  of  the  tirst  dynasty,  which  M. 
Mariette-Bey  places  live  thousand  years  b.c.,  to  that  of  Abraham, 
a  period  of  perhaps  three  thousand  years.  It  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson’s  chronology  and  the  chronologies  of 
Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Baron  Bunsen,  and  others  differ  entirely 
from  that  w-hich  M.  Mariette,  pinning  his  faith  without  question 
to  Manetho  and  the  monuments,  has  provisionally  adopted.  We 
say  provisionally,  because  his  system  is  like  a  working  theory 
in  astronomy ;  it  squares,  so  far  as  his  investigations  have 
gone,  with  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  ancient  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  contemporary  inscriptions,  while  the 
others  all  require  a  certain  allowance,  a  margin  of  doubt,  a 
possibility  or  probability  of  error,  which,  although  we  may 
prefer  one  or  another,  render  them  at  present  less  easy  to  use  in 
the  working  of  problems.  The  lists  of  Manetho  have  been  adopted 
of  necessity  by  most  of  the  theoretical  chronologists,  but  with 
modifications  more  or  less  serious.  Some  of  these  modifications 
may  be  reasonable  ;  others  are  wholly  untenable ;  and  of  most  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  further  information  would  be  necessary  to  the 
forming  of  a  decided  opinion.  Meanwhile,  for  practical  purj  oses, 
M.  Mariette-Bey,  whatever  his  private  views  may  be,  has  sliced 
his  sole  reliance  on  Manetho  as  he  stands,  modified  only  by  the 
monuments. 

There  is  probably  no  parallel,  even  in  China  or  Japan,  to  this 
early  course  of  Egyptian  history.  The  student  is  troubled  with 
no  side  issues.  Before  the  world  began  for  other  nations  there 
was  life  and  intellectual  activity  at  This.  Where  did  it  come 
from  ?  Was  Menes  of  the  people  of  the  land,  or  did  he  and 
the  first  dynasty  which  he  founded  come  from  the  scene 
of  some  still  older  civilization  to  introduce  order  and  law 
to  the  Nile  valley?  Before  him  there  had  reigned  six¬ 
teen  demigods,  so  Manetho  says,  and  Menes  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  king  who  claimed  to  be  only  a  mortal. 
When  he  had  sat  on  his  throne  for  sixty-two  years,  he  was 
killed  by  a  hippopotamus,  llis  successor,  Athothis,  reigned  for 
fifty-seven  years,  and  was  a  physic.  1.  There  were  after  him  six 
more  kings  of  the  first  dynasty.  W  e  confess  to  a  feeling  of  plea¬ 
sure  in  lingering  over  these  records.  They  are  so  far  unproved  by 
any  evidence.  M.  Mariette  has  worked  back  to  the  fourth  dynasty, 
but  of  the  tirst  he  says  that  he  is  certain  only  of  one  thing,  that 
Menes  is  a  real  historical  personage.  No  monuments  that  can  with 
certainty  be  attributed  to  him  or  his  family  remain.  M.  Mariette 
has  long  been  seeking  anxiously  at  Abydos,  on  the  site  of  This, 
and  has  no  doubt  found  a  few  evidences  that  Manetho  is  as  much 
to  be  depended  on  here  as  later  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  reigns  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  that  anything  like  an  historical  succession  of 
events  can  be  illustrated  irom  the  monuments.  The  one  great  fact 
which  we  deduce  from  his  researches  is  that  the  lists  of  Manetho, 
where  they  can  be  tested  by  external  evidence,  are  in  the  main 
perfectly  correct.  Where  they  differ  from  authentic  inscriptions 
the  difference  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  drift  of  all  the  recent 
discoveries  has  been  to  confirm  them  in  a  manner  which  can  only 
be  called  startling.  When  we  read  that,  at  a  period  which  he 
places  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  the  Creation  according  to 
our  ordinary  reckoning,  Binothris  of  the  second  dynasty  de¬ 
cided  that  women  might  hold  the  imperial  government,  or  that 
Tosorthus  of  the  third  dynasty  built  a  stone  house  and  greatly 
patronized  writing  two  hundred  years  before  the  Ussherian  system 
of  chronology  begins,  we  feel  sure  that  some  historical  event  is 
indicated,  perhaps  obscurely,  and  cannot  but  hope  thatM.  Mariette 
may  come  upon  evidence  to  confirm  it,  as  he  has  come  upon  evi¬ 
dence  to  confirm  statements  of  a  later  date  but  equal  antecedent 
improbability'. 

The  little  book  now  translated  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  chapter  on  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  other  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis;  and  this 
is  preceded  by  a  short  but  admirably  condensed  sketch  of  the  sources 
of  Egyptian  history.  Among  the  pyramids  there  is  some  account 
of  the  singular  edifice  at  Meydoum  of  which  the  guide-books  con¬ 
tain  such  a  meagre  notice,  but  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  “  the 
pyramid  of  the  future.”  In  some  respects  it  is  the  most  imposing 
of  all,  standing  apparently  nearer  the  river’s  side  than  the  more 
famous  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  and  presenting  a  strange  aspect  with 
the  three  great  stages  or  steps  into  which  its  vast  height  is 
divided.  In  the  Monuments  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  king’s  tomb. 
The  name  of  the  king  who  caused  it  to  be  constructed  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  it  was  Snefrou, 
the  predecessor  of  Cheops,  because  the  whole  necropolis  which 
surrounds  it  belongs  to  his  time.  Of  the  other  pyramids 
also  there  is  a  very  brief  but  very  full  account,  as  well  as  of 
the  Serapeum,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  and  the  chief  tombs 
of  the  fourth  dynasty  on  the  Ghizeh  platform.  Next,  there 
are  chapters  on  Beni  Hassan  and  Abydos,  and  the  rest  of  the 
points  of  interest  in  Upper  Egypt,  including  the  wonders  of 
Thebes,  Karnac,  Edfou,  and  Phil*.  M.  Mariette,  ever  generous 
of  the  information  he  possesses,  has  been  anticipated  with  the 
English  reader  in  many  places  by'  the  guide-books  to  which  he  had 
already  afforded  the  full  use  of  his  materials  ;  but  the  present 
volume  contains  those  materials  in  their  original  form,  and  to 
praise  it  would  be  almost  an  impertinence.  We  can  only  hope  it 
may  be  so  received  as  to  encourage  M.  Alphonse  Mariette  to  give 
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us  similar  translations  of  his  brother’s  other  works.  The  Aperqu 
is  still  more  valuable  than  the  It.inerairc ;  and,  if  we  do  not 
mistake,  a  new  book  containing  descriptions  of  all  the  principal 
monuments  in  Egypt,  with  photographs,  will  shortly  be  published 
at  Cairo,  and  might  well  be  imported  and  translated  for  English 
readers. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  in  M.  Rhone’s  volume  relate  to 
excursions  from  Cairo,  undertaken  in  company  with  M.  Mariette- 
Bey.  He  tells  us  many  things  of  the  great  discoverer’s  opinions 
which  M.  Mariette-Bey  would  probably  have  hesitated  to  put 
into  print  himself.  M.  Mariette-Bey  may  have  no  objection 
to  his  private  conversations  being  made  public,  but  it 
savours  a  little  unpleasantly  of  the  interviewing  system  fashion¬ 
able  in  America.  As  an  example  of  this  very  entertain¬ 
ing,  if  not  very  trustworthy  or  admirable,  method  of  book-making 
by  people  who  have  access  to  the  society  of  great  men,  we  may 
cite  the  account  of  the  singular  pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  a  building 
which  from  its  antiquity  would  alone  suilice  to  upset  a  large  part 
of  the  absurd  theories  of  some  recent  enthusiasts.  It  does  not 
resemble  in  anything  the  seventy  or  more  which  line  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile  from  Ghizeh  to  Meydoum.  Without  exception,  these 
are  orientated,  their  four  faces  turning  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
all  have  on  the  north  face  a  single  entrance  which  descends  to 
one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  chambers.  The  pyramid  of  Sak¬ 
karah  alone  is  not  orientated.  Its  sides  slope  in  steps  or  degrees. 
It  has  four  entrances,  and  a  series  of  interior  chambers,  passages, 
caves,  and  staircases  forming  a  perfect  labyrinth.  In  short,  said 
M.  Mariette  to  M.  Rhone,  the  pyramid  of  Sakkarah  is  only  a 
pyramid  in  its  external  appearance.  A  stela,  or  tablet,  discovered 
within  it  bore  an  inscription  in  form  like  that  of  a  royal  inscrip¬ 
tion,  but  relating  to  Apis,  to  whom  royal  and  diviue  honours 
were  paid.  In  short,  concludes  M.  Mariette,  it  is  a  primitive 
Serapeuin,  or  burial-place,  for  the  sacred  bull  :  and  the 
Apis  of  the  ancient  Empire,  which  from  the  time  of  Kaeachos 
or  Cechoiis,  the  second  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  was 
worshipped  at  Memphis,  set  the  fashion  of  burial  under 
one  of  the  vast  masses  which  five  hundred  years  later  Cheops  may 
have  copied  for  his  own  tomb.  Such  is  one  of  M.  Mariette’s  re¬ 
ported  theories,  if  that  can  be  called  a  theory  which  is  founded  on 
the  closest  reasoning ;  and  we  must  hope  that  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  has  M.  Rhone  misinterpreted  him.  M.  Mariette  is  sin¬ 
gularly  deficient  in  that  picturesqueness  and  exaggeration  which  are 
characteristic  of  most  Erench  writers,  lie  puts  things  too  baldly, 
if  anything,  and  might  have  been  an  Englishman,  or  almost  a  Ger¬ 
man,  so  little  does  he  sacrifice  truth  to  clearness  or  ornament.  M. 
Rhone,  on  the  other  hand,  does  as  much  in  the  way  of  fine  writing 
as  is  usual  among  his  travelled  countrymen  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  accuse  him  of  passing  the  bounds  of  strict  ac¬ 
curacy,  we  observe  once  or  twice  that  he  puts  forward  boldly  what 
M.  Mariette  cautiously  hints  ;  and  that  when  M.  Mariette  ventures 
to  conjecture,  the  fact  of  his  conjecturing  is  proof  positive  to  M. 
Rhone.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  book,  prettily  illustrated,  and 
brightly  written  ;  and  if,  as  we  gather  from  some  words  on  the 
title-page,  it  is  the  forerunner  of  a  series,  we  shall  probably  be  able 
to  welcome  them  all.  The  notices  of  modern  life  in  Egypt  are 
erhaps  scarcely  as  interesting  as  the  passages  in  which  M. 
_  lariette  and  his  researches  are  mentioned ;  and  one  letter  from 
him  which  is  quoted  contains  suggestions  and  questions  which 
throw  all  M.  Rhone’s  speculations  into  shade.  M.  Mariette  says: — 
“  The  fact  is  that  the  Pyramids,  the  tombs  at  Sakkarah,  the 
pyramid  of  degrees  itself,  which  dates  from  the  first  dynasty,  testify 
to  a  civilization  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  Where  are  the  signs  of 
that  infancy  ?  ”  This  is  the  problem  which  he  now  sets  himself  to 
work  out,  if  he  can ;  he  has  done  so  much  already  that  we  feel 
confident  he  will  do  more ;  at  present  the  monuments  are  all  but 
silen  t  as  to  the  first  dynasty,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  distance  of  seven 
thousand  years  from  to-day,  all  is  dark. 


MEMORIALS  OF  DR.  JOHN  M'LEOD  CAMPBELL.* 

IT  is  possible  that  to  some  of  our  readers  the  name  of  John 
M'Leod  Campbell  may  suggest  few  ideas;  and,  surveying 
two  substantial  volumes  of  his  letters  and  memorials,  it  may  occur 
to  them  to  speculate  where  sympathizers  enough  will  be  found  to 
justify  the  venture  of  their  publication ;  nor  will  the  doubt  be  readily 
set  at  rest  by  a  cursory  glance.  Dr.  Campbell's  epistolary  style  does 
not  arrest  the  vagrant  eye  nor  pin  the  wandering  attention ;  indeed 
it  is  very  possible  under  these  unfavourable  conditions  to  run  over 
a  whole  page  without  gathering  a  distinct  idea  of  any  kind  from  it. 
The  task  of  perusal  requires  an  effort,  not  altogether  unrewarded ;  but 
no  effort,  we  think,  will  change  the  reader’s  j  udgment  that  one  volume 
would  have  contained  all  that  even  the  most  partial  attention  could 
deem  suited  for  the  immortality  of  print,  and  that  half  of  it  would 
have  found  more  readers  and  lived  longer  than  the  whole ;  but 
recent  experience  shows  that  there  is  a  public  insatiable  of 
memorials,  and  this  public  no  doubt  is  relied  upon  for  devouring 
the  present  contribution  to  its  passion. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  name  of  John  Campbell 
was  familiar  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  when  the  “  Row  Heresy  ” 
and  the  “  Row  Judgment  ”  were  interesting  to  English  Churchmen, 
and  the  deposed  minister  was  regarded  as  the  victim  of  his  protest 
against  Calvinism.  His  name  is  still  venerated  by  such  of  his  country- 
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j  men  as  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  personal  character;  but  it  is  really 
touching,  considering  the  conviction  of  being  the  originator  of  his 
own  opinions,  of  owing  nothing  to  authority  and  human  teachers, 
which  possessed  the  young  minister,  to  find  in  these  days  that  his 
views  have  to  be  explained  even  to  Scotchmen  through  the 
medium  of  another  name.  The  historian  of  the  Scotch  Free 
Church  movement,  after  stating  that  Mr.  Campbell  of  Row  (born 
in  1800)  was  ordained  in  1825,  that  he  had  not  been  two  years 
in  the  ministry  when  it  became  clear  that  he  was  leaving  the  beaten 
track,  and  that  the  result  of  a  keen  controversy  ended  in  a  trial  for 
heresy  which  came  first  before  the  Assembly  of  1830,  the  issue  of 
which  was  his  deposition  in  1831,  gives  a  summary  of  his 
views : — 

“  I  hold  and  leach,”  said  Mr.  Campbell,  “  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  ; 
that  the  propitiation  which  He  made  for  sin  was  for  all  the  sins  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  that  those  for  whom  He  gave  Himself  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
unto  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  were  the  children  of  men,  without 
exception  and  without  distinction.”  Further,  and  as  a  corollary  from  that, 
he  thought  that  pardon  was  the  gift  of  God  to  all,  and  that  saving  faith 
was  just  the  individual  realization  of  the  face  that  God  is  so  reconciled  to 
men.  In  short,  Mr.  Campbell’s  view  of  the  Gospel  was  substantially  that 
taught  later  by  Mr.  Maurice. 

lie  is  again  robbed  of  liis  rightful  honours  by  the  biographer  of 
Irving,  whose  name  is  closely  associated  with  Campbell’s.  When,  in 
1 828,  Irving  was  in  Edinburgh,  preaching  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  crowded  congregations,  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
confer  with  him  and  Chalmers;  on  which  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  comment 
is,  “John  Campbell  of  Row,  saintly  in  personal  piety  and  warm 
in  Celtic  fervour,  came,  with  the  natural  diflidence  of  youth,  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Irving;  he  had  come  to  ask  counsel 
and  help  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes  and  difficulties.”  Read¬ 
ing  this  passage  in  1862,  Dr.  Campbell  writes  to  his  son,  the 
editor  of  the  present  volumes,  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake  ;  he 
did  not  go  to  consult,  but  to  lay  before  Irving  and  Chalmers 
his  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  assurance  of  faith.  “  I  did  not  go 
to  consult  them  as  one  having  difficulties.  I  went  in  the  hope 
that  the  grounds  of  my  own  convictions  would  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  them.”  We  fully  believe  this;  indeed  Mr.  Campbell 
never  had  any  difficulties.  His  own  view  stood  distinct,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  others  brought  against  it  in  the  dimmest  shadow ;  he 
could  give  no  outline  to  an  opposite  opinion.  This  confidence,  the 
feeling  that  he  had  a  new  view  of  truth  committed  to  him,  was  the 
secret  of  his  success.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  style  as  a 
writer,  the  quotations  from  his  defence  are  striking  for  the  weight 
of  conviction  they  express,  setting  him  above  his  judges,  as  believ¬ 
ing  himself  to  see  further  into  sacred  things  than  they  could. 

At  the  trial  be  endeavoured  to  reconcile  his  views  with  the 
words  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  was  necessary  to  his 
position  as  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  ;  arguing  that  the 
“  Roman  Catholic  Church  ”  taught  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
and  that  as  the  Reformers  did  not  protest  against  the  doctrine, 
they  must  have  accepted  it.  This  implied,  no  doubt,  taking  a  good 
deal  of  positive  statement  in  a  non-natural  sense,  but  was  so  far 
convincing  to  himself  that  he  records  hearing  with  pain  one  of  his 
judges— “  a  D.D.” — say,  “He  cannot  preach  this”  (the  opinions  on 
trial)  “  and  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Let  him  go 
to  England  and  preach  it,  and  we  may  wish  him  God  speed  !  ”  So 
far  as  his  argument  from  the  pre-reformation  Church  went,  the 
D.D.  was  right  in  sending  him  to  England.  Barrow  in  his  sermon  on 
The  Doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption  Asserted  and  Explained ,  also 
dwellson  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine.  Buton  the  “  Corollary”  which 
Mr.  Campbell  draws  from  it,  our  English  divine  uses  antiquity  against 
him ;  parting  company  with  him  on  that  doctrine  of  assurance  which 
was  the  keynote  of  the  young  Scotchman’s  system — “  assurance 
which  I  saw  to  be  the  beginning  of  true  religious  life.”  “It  hath 
been,”  says  Barrow,  “  the  common  doctrine  of  Christendom  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  together,  that  no  man  (without  a  special  reve¬ 
lation)  can  in  this  life  be  assured  of  his  perseverance  ” ;  and  he  is 
very  strong  on  the  temper  likely  to  be  cultivated  by  assurance — “a 
doctrine  likely  to  depress  and  discourage  modest  humble  persons, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  defects  and  shortcomings,  may  thus  be 
rendered  uncapable  to  give  God  thanks  for  their  redemption. 
Only  the  bold  and  blind  bayards  (who  usually  out  of  self-conceit 
are  so  exceedingly  confident  of  their  election  to  salvation)  will  be 
able  to  praise  God  for  it.” 

We  are  far  indeed  from  supposing  that  “blind  bayard”  aptly 
describes  Mr.  Campbell  at  any  period  of  his  life.  The  testimony 
of  his  father,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
present  at  his  son’s  sentence  of  deposition,  raises  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ideas.  “I  bow  to  any  decision  to  which  you  may  think 
it  right  to  come.  Moderator,  I  am  not  afraid  for  my  son ; 
though  his  brethren  cast  him  out,  the  Master  whom  he  serves  will 
not  forsake  him  ;  and  while  I  live  I  will  never  be  ashamed  to  be 
the  father  of  so  holy  and  blameless  a  son.”  His  was  essentially  a 
religious  mind ;  his  interests,  his  time,  his  thoughts,  are  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  and  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  he  holds  it.  His 
life  was  doubtless  blameless,  and  we  imagine  him  free  from  the 
temptations  that  beset  another  cast  of  character;  we  infer  from 
what  we  read  a  serenity  of  temper,  a  piety,  a  freedom  from  promi¬ 
nent  faults  which  might  well  endear  him  to  friends  and  relations. 
But  we  note  a  certain  self-reliance,  not  altogether  engaging,  in  the 
distance.  In  fact,  a  strong  hold  of  the  doctrine  of  assurance  will 
generally  be  found  to  imply  such  a  temper  rather  than  to 
produce  it.  His  confidence  is  due  to  temperament  rather  than 
reason  ;  he  appropriates  his  opinions;  they  are  his,  aDd  all 
the  more  irrefragable  on  that  ground.  We  see  that  it  would 
be  nothing  really  to  him  if  the  Church  universal  were  against 
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him ;  and  the  occasion  when  we  find  him  using  the  word 
“  authority ”  and  giving  it  weight  happens  to  be  when  he 
himself  constitutes  the  authority.  Thus,  where  he  comments 
on  the  line  of  his  opponents  towards  himself: — “  No,  no!  the 
key  to  it  all  is,  this  is  a  personal  demand  upon  every  man  for  a 
personal  religion.  .  .  Few  have  these  personals  to  meet  the 

demand,  and  they  can  only  keep  their  false  peace  by  casting  doubt 
and  contempt  upon  the  authority  that  makes  the  demand.”  The 
italics  are  our  own.  Whatever  effect  this  self-confidence  may  have 
on  the  reader  of  to-day,  it  is  clear  that  it  sustained  its  possessor  at 
the  moment  of  trial  and  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  course.  It  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Campbell  either  an  eloquent  or 
popular  preacher.  And  upon  lighting  on  an  early  passage,  where 
he  attends  the  funeral  of  a  friend  across  the  water  to  Lochgoilhead, 
and,  availing  himself  of  the  wet  weather,  gets  the  whole  company 
into  the  cabin  of  the  steamer,  “  which  just  held  them  all,”  and 
“  was  enabled  to  speak  from  the  time  I  commenced  till  the  boat 
stopped,  which  would  be  about  an  hour  and  a  half,'’  we  bestowed 
some  quite  gratuitous  pity  on  the  congregation,  which  the  cabin  of  a 
small  steamer  just  held.  He  seems  never  to  have  wanted  for 
willing  hearers.  On  his  deposition  he  began  a  course  of  preaching 
wherever  he  could  find  a  pulpit  or  collect  an  open-air  congregation 
(where,  at  least,  the  attendance  and  attention  are  purely  voluntary), 
and  was  heard  by  admiring  and  zealous  crowds.  For  some  time 
after  this  event  he  lived  with  his  father  at  Kilninver,  and 
preached  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  Oban:— 

On  a  lovely  Sunday  evening  at  the  end  of  July  lie  preached  to  an  im¬ 
mense  congregation  in  the  new  churchyard  at  Greenock.  It  was  estimated 
that  not  less  than  six  thousand  were  present,  and  his  voice  was  heard  even 
beyond  the  crowd  by  persons  sitting  in  their  own  houses  at  open  windows. 

Until  disabled  by  the  constant  strain,  he  preached  daily ;  nay, 
sometimes  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  “  All  my  days,”  he  writes, 
“  are  as  Sundays,  for  I  find  it  good  to  have  a  weekly  sermon  in  a 
place.  Thus  I  preach  every  Friday  night  at  Greenock,  and  con¬ 
template  being  every  Tuesday  at  Paisley;  I  also  hope  to  be  enabled 
to  preach  regularly,  say  every  second  week,  at  Port  Glasgow,  and 
also  every  second  week  at  Kilbarchan.”  This  went  on  for  four  or 
five  years,  when,  in  1836,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  never  seems 
to  have  returned  to  the  same  continuous  work  again.  Yet  it  was 
not  till  1858  that  he  had  to  renounce  preaching  altogether,  and  after 
that  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  pen  as  a  substitute.  His  was  one 
of  those  minds  which  must  always  he  propagating  opinion — must 
be  preaching  in  some  form.  Indeed  every  letter  is  a  sermon.  The 
serenity  of  his  self-reliance  never  fails.  When  he  hears  of  the 
slow  circulation  of  his  book  on  the  Atonement,  be  writes  to  bis 
publisher,  January  1859  :— 

As  to  the  slow  circulation  of  my  book,  I  knew  from  the  first  that,  to  be 
fully  welcomed,  it  would  need  to  meet  an  union  of  awakened  conscience  and 
philosophic  thought  which  must  be  exceptional  ;  for  it  is  not  usual  to  find 
the  demand  of  an  awakened  conscience  and  the  demand  of  philosophic 
thought  co-ordinate  in  men’s  actual  consciousne  s. 

We  quote  the  passage  as  characteristic ;  not,  however,  denying  that 
there  may  be  truth  in  the  argument.  Nor  was  there  failure  ;  we 
read  of  a  third  edition  being  called  for  some  nine  or  ten  years  after. 

Though  these  volumes  do  not  enter  into  personal  matters,  we 
gather  that  Mr.  Campbell's  circumstances  and  social  position  were 
such  as  to  preserve  him  from  the  material  troubles  and  incon¬ 
veniences  which  in  many  cases  would  follow  upon  deposition ; 
and  his  testimony  against  rigid  Calvinism  may  probably  have 
added  to  the  list  of  his  personal  friends,  which  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  one,  embracing  the  Scotch  names  most  familiar  to  the 
English  reader,  and  many  English  ones  of  literary  reputation. 
Plis  turn  of  mind  is  not  one  to  make  letters  interesting  as  letters. 
Character  as  such  does  not  interest  him.  He  has  little  curiosity 
in  this  direction,  and  news  is  entirely  out  of  his  way.  We  do  not 
often  meet  so  much  of  what  is  descriptive  of  the  man  as  even  in 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  son : — 

Yesterday  (Oct.  1863)  was  rather  a  full  day  with  mo.  I  went  in  early  to 
Norman’s  (his  cousin,  Norman  M'Leod),  getting  to  him  before  eleven,  and 
found  J.  Shairp  with  him.  I  sat  with  them  in  Norman’s  smoking-room  for 
more  than  two  hours  talking  of  many  things,  all  of  serious  interest.  I  like 
Shairp,  and  I  am  thinking  of  (some  time  hence)  availing  myself  of  his  kind 
and  very  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him  at  St.  Andrew’s.  I  was  to 
dine  at  Jordan  Hill  to  meet  Dr.  Howson,  whom  I  lmd  met  twice  before, 
but  never  to  have  much  conversation.  Both  morning  and  evening  con¬ 
versation  had  a  Church  of  England  interest,  which  is  a  growing  interest  to 
me,  partly,  doubtless,  through  you,  but  also  because  it  is  a  portion  of  the 
Church  to  which  I  turn  with  more  comfort.  I  had,  from  our  neighbour 
Mr.  Cairns,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  with  the  full  report  of  the  Church 
Congress  at  Manchester.  I  had  also  read  the  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  speech  on 
Christian  Missions.  The  pecuniary  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  well  test  the  purity  of  desire  lor  the  ministry  of  those  who  seek  to 
minister  in  it. 

In  letters  to  his  sons,  who  have  probably  asked  his  opinion  on 
the  books  and  other  interests  of  the  day,  the  position  of  judge  is 
natural ;  in  fact,  opinion  under  such  circumstances  must  assume 
weight.  But  we  see  throughout  an  eclectism  which  impresses 
the  man  upon  us,  and  has  the  effect  of  making  the  ordinary  reader 
take  all  he  says  as  characteristic  rather  than  weighty.  One  thing 
we  always  recognize — a  desire  to  be  candid,  and  perhaps  along  with 
this  quality  a  resolution  never  to  be  led. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the  obscurity  of  bis  style,  of 
which  he  is  so  far  conscious  that,  in  reading  Froudo’s  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,  he  says,  on  pronouncing  him  a  beautifully  easy, 
clear  writer  : — “  I  could  wish  to  exchange  styles  with  him,  or, 
rather,  to  have  his  style  without  depriving  himself  of  it.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that,  with  the  same  things  to  express,  he  could  preserve 


the  same  ease  and  clearness.”  Here  is  a  specimen  of  what  we 
mean  in  a  letter  to  his  youngest  daughter  on  the  birth  of  twins: — 

Sep.  181  h,  1870. 

May  our  gracious  God,  who  has  in  love  given  you  all  to  each  other,  give 
you  both,  who  already  know  the  Giver,  the  blessedness  of  bringing  up  to 
know  Him  the  two  who  as  yet  know  Him  not !  How  strange,  how  lifting 
up  and  leading  forward  into  the  divine  future,  is  the  thought  of  the 
development  of  these  dear  babes  up  to  and  beyond  our  highest  present  con¬ 
sciousness  ;  and  after  they  have,  so  to  speak,  made  up  with  us,  our 
journeying  on  together  through  the  eternity  where  lies  our  endless  way — 
endless,  yet  at  each  step  the  rest  of  an  end — the  fruition  of  hope,  while  the 
quickening  of  further  hope  ! 

Of  course  the  writer  of  this  sentence  wrote  for  those  who  would 
understand  him,  or  at  least  take  in  his  drift.  We  note  the 
peculiarity  of  style  for  its  hearing  on  his  character  and  habits  of 
thinking.  Much  of  the  correspondence  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service,  ns  it  seems  to  us,  to  make  up  the  two  volumes.  A  large 
number  of  letters  on  family  events  and  losses  strike  us  as  unfitted 
for  print,  because,  as  a  rule — which  may,  we  grant,  have  its  ex¬ 
ceptions — a  letter  of  condolence  has  served  its  purpose  when  it 
has  been  read  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  should 
be  fresh,  and  loses  by  keeping.  It  is  due  to  the  public  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  rule  of  destroying  such  letters  after  they  have  done  their 
work.  However,  this  is  a  remark  by  the  way,  and  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  that  any  such  rule  should  have  been  enforced  on  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  executors. 

It  is  justice  to  the  subject  of  our  article  to  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Principal  Shairp  the  following  passage  from  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Campbell  addressed  to  his  son : — 

My  dear  Mr.  Campbell, — From  early  days  in  our  family  the  name  of 
Mr.  Campbell  of  the  Row  was  familiar.  At  that  time,  the  fourth  decade 
of  this  century — “  The  Row  Heresy,”  as  it  was  then  called — was  every¬ 
where  spoken  against.  But  through  some  members  of  the  Stirling  of 
Kippendavie  family,  who  used  to  visit  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  who  were  devoted  to  your  father  and  his  teaching,  sermons  and 
addresses  by  him  and  his  friends  found  their  way  into  our  household.  They 
were  read  by  some,  and  produced  their  own  impression  ;  and  that  was  that, 
however  they  might  be  discountenanced  by  the  authorized  teachers  of  the 
day,  they  contained  something  more  spiritual  and  more  appealing  to  the 
spirit  than  was  at  all  common  at  tli at  time.  One  small  book  that  was  espe¬ 
cially  valued  was  “  Fragments  of  Exposition,”  which  contained  notes  taken 
of  discourses  delivered  by  your  father  after  he  left  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
I  well  remember,  about  the  year  1845  and  1846,  at  Oxford,  after  having 
heard  and  read  a  good  many  of  Mr.  Newman’s  sermons,  and  being  much 
impressed  by  then),  turning  to  this  small  book  of  your  father’s  discourses. 
Though  they  came  from  a  different  quarter  of  the  doctrinal  heavens,  and 
had  no  magic  in  their  language  as  Newman’s  have,  yet  they  seemed  as  full 
of  spirituality,  and  that  perhaps  more  simple  and  direct. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  style  an  accident, 
but  of  the  essence  of  the  quality  on  which  it  exercises  itself. 
If  we  have  given  our  own  impression  from  the  writings 
and  memorials,  we  will  conclude  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  cousin  Dr.  M'Leod,  who,  of  “his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend,”  says,  he  “  was  the  best  man,  without  exception,  I  have  ever 
known,”  continuing  his  senteuce  in  terms  almost  rash  in  their  force 
of  panegyric.  Such  praise  the  editor  will  feel  to  be  justilication 
enough  for  securing  to  the  world  these  ample  records  of  his 
father’s  opinions  and  judgments. 


FOR  THIS  CAUSE.* 

THIS  is  distinctly  what  we  should  call  a  reviewer's  novel,  since 
we  cannot  conceive  any  one  but  a  professional  critic  skimming 
it  ever  so  lightly  from  beginning  to  end.  It  may  be  objected  of 
course  that  even  professional  critics  are  not  bound  to  notice  every 
book  they  take  in  band.  Simple  trash  should  be  tossed  aside,  and 
receive  appropriate  condemnation  in  silent  neglect.  But,  although 
For  This  Cause  is  weak  enough  and  crude  enough,  it  is  not  absolute 
and  unmitigated  trash.  That  is  to  say,  the  author  shows  fitful 
glimmerings  of  a  certain  capacity ;  and,  if  he  had  been  methodi¬ 
cally  trained  and  compelled  to  get  bis  bread  by  novel-writing,  we 
can  conceive  his  earning  bread,  if  not  butter.  He  seems  to  be  just 
the  man  who  might  be  seduced  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  his 
own  gifts  into  attempting  a  maiden  masterpiece  of  fiction  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  come  twice  before  the  public  already,  and  we  are 
sorely  puzzled  to  surmise  how  he  should  have  escaped  discourage¬ 
ment.  Whatever  his  powers  may  be,  he  would  have  done  better 
had  he  made  more  independent  use  of  them.  But  he  has  taken 
Charles  Dickens  in  collapse  for  a  model,  and  has  made  his  imita¬ 
tion  sufficiently  close  to  he  unmistakable.  There  is  hardly  a 
chapter  or  a  character  but  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  and  there  are  innumerable  paragraphs, 
mannerisms,  and  turns  of  speech  which  might  have  been 
transferred  from  its  feebler  pages.  Interminable  and  purpose¬ 
less  circumlocutions,  interspersed  with  an  affected  precision 
of  expression,  recall  the  most  objectionable  style  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  we  should  think  that  the  printer’s  stock  of  hyphens 
and  italics  had  seldom  been  so  severely  taxed.  The  author  revels 
in  multiplication  of  epithets,  digressions,  discursiveness,  and  pro¬ 
miscuous  philosophizing.  Here  is  a  specimen  taken  literally  at 
random,  as  we  dip  into  the  volume  that  comes  most  readily  to 
hand: — 

Mary  Massy  might  become  like  himself,  a  philosopher,  but  he  could  not 
originate  in  himself  thoughts  and  considerations  purely  feminine.  How¬ 
ever,  he  could  believe  that  which  was  told  to  him,  truly,  calmly,  and  un- 

*  For  This  Cause.  By  Robert  Thynne,  Author  of  “  Ravensdale,”  &o. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 
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affectedly,  no  matter  what  was  the  order  of  mind  which  did  originate 
such  promptings.  And  here  beyond  question  was  truth,  calmness,  and 
absence  of  affectation. 

Is — interference  the  word  quite  suitable  to —  ? 

To  circumstances,  conditions,  feelings  as  they  were  ?  Yes.  As  they  are 
no  longer — perhaps  not.  I  was  speaking  of  what  was. 

Speaking  of  what  is,  would  you  say  now,  humanity  for  instance  instead  ? 
Humanity  only  ? 

Such  is  the  terse  ancl  sparkling  style  of  the  pregnant  dialogue. 
But  happily,  as  a  rule,  a  feeble  novel  is  straightforward  if  not 
inspiriting  reading.  You  follow  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  without 
any  effort  of  the  mind.  In  For  This  Cause ,  on  the  contrary,  your 
intellect  has  always  to  keep  itself  on  the  stretch,  if  you  desire 
to  keep  up  even  a  shadow  of  interest.  The  book  abounds  in  allusions 
which  apparently  imply  a  great  deal  more  than  meets  the  eye,  and 
instead  of  now  and  then  giving  you  a  hint  which  may  he  a  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  elucidation  of  his  problems,  the  author  goes 
to  work  behind  the  folds  of  a  stage  curtain,  lifting  a  corner 
occasionally  to  throw  dust  in  your  ej'es.  It  is  true  that 
the  reader  who  gives  the  subject  any  thought  will  find 
in  the  end  that  his  trouble  has  been  wasted.  For,  alter  all, 
there  is  barely  the  semblance  of  a  plot,  and  the  mystery  is  never 
thoroughly  unravelled.  There  is  a  law-suit  arising  out  of  a  dis¬ 
puted  will,  of  which  we  never  understand  either  the  rights  or  the 
wrongs,  and  nobody  is  much  the  better  for  the  final  disclosures, 
which  have  set  a  complicated  machinery  in  spasmodic  motion.  After 
glancing  through  the  pages  tolerably  conscientiously,  we  have  not 
a  suspicion  of  the  meaning  or  application  of  the  title,  and  are  only 
satisfied  that  “  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ”  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose  than  For  This  Cause. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  pervading  confusion  that  we  can  fix 
on  neither  hero  or  heroine.  There  are  at  least  three  or  four  of  the 
gentlemen  who  may  put  forward  fair  claims  to  the  former  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  nor  can  we  profess  to  decide  between  their  competing  pre¬ 
tensions.  Perhaps  we  should  assign  precedence  to  Mr.  John  Car- 
berry,  as  he  is  made  to  figure  in  the  prologue  en  tete-a-tete  with 
a  friend  who  is  brought  into  the  story  to  be  afterwards  unceremoni¬ 
ously  dropped  out  of  it.  The  scene  of  that  introductory  chapter  is  in 
Australia,  so  for  a  moment  we  flattered  ourselves  with  the  delusive 
belief  that  we  should  have  a  colonial  tale  with  a  certain  freshness. 
But  Mr.  Carberry  is  on  the  point  of  taking  shipping  for  home,  and 
the  rest  of  the  scenes  take  place  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Carberry  had 
made  his  fortune  fabulously  fast,  even  for  a  squatter  in  the  golden 
prime  of  Victoria.  As  his  brother  puts  it,  in  discussing  his 
arrival,  “  He  took  his  younger  son's  portion  and  became  a  gigantic 
wool-grower  and  cattle-owner.  Report  has  it  that  he  could  feed 
and  clothe  these  islands  on  a  pinch ;  that  is,  if  he  could  render  at¬ 
tractive  preserved  mutton  and  exclusive  use  of  broad-cloth.”  It 
sounds  odd  that  his  married  niece  should  he  so  ignorant  of  the  very 
outlines  of  the  biography  of  this  millionaire  uncle  as  to  need  to  be 
enlightened  as  to  his  pursuits  and  prosperity.  But  the  explanation 
is  that  this  dialogue  has  been  devised  after  the  fashion  of  the 
older  playwrights,  and  the  interlocutors  are  being  made  to  talk 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  audience  : — 

“  You  recollect  Dl  unis,”  demands  the  father,  “  boy  and  butler  here  for 
some  half  century  ?  ” 

“  One’s  memory  would  need  to  be  short  to  forget  old  Dennis.  I  recollect 
him  as  butler,  of  course  not  as  boy,  not  even  as  a  bachelor.” 

“No;  he  married  an  equally  domesticated  attendant  of  your  mother’s, 
of  your  grandmother’s  before  her,”  &c. 

Can  any  mortal  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Miss  Marion  Carberry — 
she  keeps  her  maiden  style  although  married — must  have  known 
all  about  the  okl  family  servant  and  “  the  equally  domesticated  atten¬ 
dant  ”  of  her  mother  at  least  as  well  as  her  lather  P 

But  we  confess  we  are  ungrateful  in  reproaching  the  author 
with  having  recourse  to  such  elementary  tricks  of  his  art ;  for 
it  would  be  a  comfort  if  he  always  made  things  as  clear  to  us 
as  he  went  along,  by  employing  any  lawful  expedient.  Every¬ 
body  talks  in  riddles  or  allusions.  Mr.  John  Carberry  ought 
to  have  been  a  shrewd  man  to  have  rolled  up  money  so  quickly 
at  the  Antipodes,  and  we  should  fancy  that  his  training  in  the 
saddle  among  his  flocks  would  have  taught  him  to  be  rather 
rough  and  ready.  But  after  he  has  set  loot  in  Ireland  on  the  law 
business  that  brought  him  home,  he  ir  variably  deports  himself 
like  a  pettifogging  attorney.  He  is  always  on  his  guard  never  to 
commit  himself,  takes  refuge  in  silence  or  cautious  reserve,  and  re¬ 
gulates  his  commonest  acts  of  courtesy  with  the  scrupulous  thought 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  A  pressure  of  the  hand  from  him  means 
as  much  as  Lord  Burleigh’s  famous  nod  in  The  Critic,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  transacts  business 
are  quick  to  read  his  signs  and  to  meet  him  with  his  own 
weapons.  In  fact,  the  Messrs.  Carberry,  Major  Mallard,  even  the 
scapegrace  Mr.  John  Martin,  are  in  all  material  respects  the  very 
reverse  of  the  rattling  harum-scarum  typical  Irishman.  And, 
were  it  not  for  some  of  the  local  descriptions,  which  seem  truth¬ 
ful  and  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  power,  we  should  never 
have  suspected  we  were  in  the  Irish  capital  unless  the  author 
had  assured  us  of  the  fact.  Major  Mallard,  who  is  conspicuously 
paraded  in  the  foreground  of  the  story,  so  far  as  his  social 
behaviour  and  speech  are  concerned,  closely  resembles  Mr.  John 
Carberry.  It  is  Greek  meeting  Greek  when  the  two  come  together 
for  the  discussion  of  the  mysterious  business  which  we  are  led  to 
hope  is  in  course  of  being  cleared  up.  Indeed  we,  as  well  as 
the  Major,  are  persuaded  that  it  may  turn  out  that  he  has  been 
robbed  of  his  rights,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  us,  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  him,  when  it  appears  that  his  investigations  have 
not  benelited  him.  The  Major  i3  a  Lublin  man  about  town,  but 


by  no  means  much  of  a  man  of  the  world,  though  he  has  gone 
through  an  odd  variety  of  experiences,  and  has  a  miscellaneous 
circle  of  acquaintances.  And  it  is  chiefly  as  friends  of  his  that 
Sir  Aubrey  Adare  and  his  family  appear  to  have  been  introduced ; 
for,  though  they  fill  a  great  space  in  the  hook,  they  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  story.  Mr.  Wapmore  Adare,  the  Baronet's 
second  son,  is  evidently  a  pet  character  of  the  author,  perhaps  on 
account  of  some  conscious  identity  of  talent.  For,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  when  we  are  introduced  to  him,  in  somewhat  incoherent 
and  ungrammatical  language,  “  it  is  to  he  stated,  Wap’s  wit  was 
by  no  means  of  a  high  order,  or  his  present  historian  must  have 
respectfully  declined  the  task  ;  and  occasionally  he  has  found  it  so 
small  as  to  have  transferred  it  to  these  pages  with  a  very  doubtful 
pen.  But  what  is  a  writer  to  do  ?  If  he  carefully  eliminates  all 
which  may  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  some  as  concerns  genteel 
life — and  the  life  here  discoursed  about  is  admittedly  genteel  life — 
he  may  avoid  their  censure,  but  he  provokes  the  disgust  of  others, 
who  refuse  to  regard  gentility  merely  from  its  outside  show.” 
Mr.  Wapmore  is  a  phenomenal  mixture  of  fastness,  priggishness, 
and  pedantry.  Perhaps  we  can  hardly  give  a  better  notion  of  his 
calibre  than  by  mentioning  that  he  makes  a  general  confidant  of 
his  schoolboy  brother,  whom  he  looks  up  to  with  much  respect  and 
addresses  by  way  of  humour  in  Grandisonian  periods  ;  while  imi¬ 
tating  Lickens's  convict  in  Great  Expectations ,  he  always  apostro¬ 
phizes  Master  Augustus  as  “dear  hoy,”  or  “dear  lad,”  which  is 
clearly  the  form  of  expression  a  young  Englishman  or  Irishman 
would  he  most  likely  to  use. 

So  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  hook,  since  their  individualities  are  even  less  marked 
than  those  of  the  men,  and  they  keep  themselves  more 
modestly  in  the  background.  Although  Miss  Carberry  is  the 
heroine  of  a  romantic  story,  having  married  a  victim  of  her  father’s 
to  save  that  father  from  the  consequences  of  a  crime,  and  having 
then  taken  leave  of  her  husband  at  the  church  door,  we  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  intended  for  a  happy  ending  when  she 
and  her  husband  are  brought  together  again  at  the  end,  and  sent 
out  to  begin  their  wedded  life  in  Australia.  For  Mr.  John  Martin, 
since  his  marriage  as  before  it,  has  been  seeing  life  in  a  round  of 
dissipation  and  vice,  with  intervals  of  retirement  passed  in  a 
debtors’  prison.  Although  chiefly  his  own  enemy,  he  is  almost  as 
much  of  a  mauvais  sujet  as  any  woman  need  fear  to  entrust  her 
happiness  to.  Drink  is  his  besetting  failing,  and  he  has  been  guilty 
of  sharp  and  doubtful  dealings.  Possibly,  however,  he  may  turn 
out  more  steady  than  we  see  reason  to  suppose,  since  that  long¬ 
headed  squatter,  Mr.  John  Carberry,  has  confided  to  Martin’s 
reckless  inexperience  the  management  of  his  magnificent  sheep 
runs  and  cattle  pastures.  As  we  have  altogether  failed  to  grasp  the 
plot,  we  have  naturally  made  no  attempt  to  indicate  it  ;  but  our 
hasty  sketch  of  the  leading  characters  may  give  some  imperfect 
notion  of  the  author’s  style  of  workmanship. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

OTIA KSPEARIAN  criticism  was  never  so  actiyely  prosecuted 
O  as  at  present,  and  if  not  a  little  of  it  seems  inane  or  extrava¬ 
gant,  genuine  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  writer  are  made 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  prove  that  the  mission  of  the  critic  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  exhausted.  For  many  of  these  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Herr  Elze,  an  investigator  less  distinguished  by  brilliant 
acumen  than  by  soundness  of  judgment.  lie  never  addresses 
himself  to  a  question  without  having  really  something  to  add 
to  the  discussion,  nor  advances  an  opinion  without  cogent  if 
not  conclusive  reasons.  None  of  the  essays  here  reprinted  from 
the  annual  of  the  German  Shakspeare  Society  *  deal  with  capital 
points  of  Shakspearian  criticism  or  biography,  but  none  are  devoid 
of  interest.  Several  have  already  made  their  appearance  in  an 
English  dress.  The  first  is  a  review  of  the  French  translations  or 
adaptations  of  Ilamlet,  all  of  which  are  condemned  as  utterly  un¬ 
satisfactory.  In  an  ingenious  essay  on  the  Midsummer  Eight's 
Dream  it  is  contended  that  this  piece  was  produced  on  the 
occasion  of  Essex’s  marriage  in  May  1590,  and  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  patronage  of  Shakspeare.  Herr  Elze  seems 
to  11s  hardly  successful  in  his  endeavour  to  determine  the  date 
of  the  Tempest,  which,  mainly  on  the  score  of  some  doubtful  allu¬ 
sions  in  a  play  of  Ben  Jonson's  produced  in  1605,  he  places  as 
early  as  1604.  The  evidence  on  metrical  and  other  grounds  of  the 
Tempest  having  been  one  of  Shakspeare’s  latest  plays  is  neverthe¬ 
less  so  convincing  that  Ilerr  Elze  finds  himself  constrained  to 
argue  that  the  poet’s  dramatic  career  may  have  ceased  about  1604. 
Few  will  believe  that  Shakspeare  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  intellectual  inactivity.  An  essay  on  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  draws  an  able  parallel  between  Shylock  and  Marlowe’s 
Barabbas.  The  question  whether  Shakspeare  ever  travelled  is  the 
theme  of  another  interesting  essay.  Herr  Elze  rejects  Charles 
Knight’s  hypothesis  of  his  having  visited  Scotland,  but  considers 
that  a  visit  to  Italy  is  not  improbable.  The  other  papers  are  all 
characterized  by  thoroughness  and  good  sense,  and  the  volume 
will  rank  as  a  sound  and  solid  contribution  to  Shakspearian 
literature. 

A  compact  little  volume  contains  the  biography  of  Carl  Simrockf, 
so  celebrated  in  connexion  with  German  popular  poetry.  It  is 

*  Abhandlungen  zu  Shakespeare.  Yon  Karl  Elze.  Halle  :  Buchhand- 
lung  <ies  Waisenhauses.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

+  Carl  Simrock :  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werhe.  Von  Dr.  N.  Hocker. 
Leipzig:  Siegismund  &  Volkening.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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curious  that  this  most  intensely  national  of  modern  German  [ 
authors  should  have  been  born  a  b  reach  subject,  his  birth  having 
taken  place  in  1802,  when  his  native  city  of  iionn  was  annexed  to 
France.  The  sympathies  of  his  family  moreover  wereentirelv  French, 
as  his  biographer  admits  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants 
of^the  Rhenish  provinces  in  general.  The  patriotic  reaction  of  the 
\\  ar  of  Liberation  made  Siuirock  a  thorough  German,  and  few  have 
done  more  to  ioster  the  national  spirit  by  popularizing  the  ancient 
national  literature.  Ilis  reproduction  of  the  old  “  Volksbiicher  ” 
was  a  service  oi  this  kind  only  second  to  Arnim’s  TVunclerhom 
and  Grimm’s  Kinder-  unit  Ilaus-Marchen,  and  his  modernizations 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  and  the  ancient  chivalric  romances,  how¬ 
ever  disqualified  to  sustain  rigid  criticism,  have  done  more  to  give 
these  works  a  place  in  the  living  literature  of  Germany  than  all 
the  labours  of  the  editors  of  the  original  texts.  Simrock’s  life  was 
devoted  to  these  pursuits,  the  juristic  career  for  which  he  was 
originally  destined  having  been  closed  against  him,  singularly 
enough  in  the  case  of  so  thorough  a  Teuton,  on  account  of  a  poem 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  Revolution  of  July.  Ilis  character 
appears  to  have  been  honourable  and  amiable,  bis  most  con¬ 
spicuous  foible  being  perhaps  a  restiveness  under  criticism, 
commonly  finding  relief  in  the  perpetration  of  epigrams  of  un¬ 
speakable  inanity. 

The  reputation  of  Ehrenberg  * * * §  is  admitted  by  his  biographer  to 
have  rather  fallen  into  the  background.  Without  prejudice  to  his 
scientific  merits  this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  remote  date 
of  his  principal  microscopical  discoveries,  and  by  these  having  in 
the  first  instance  been  invested  with  a  sensational  character  which 
the  progress  of  science  has  not  permitted  them  to  retain.  Ehren¬ 
berg  further  appears,  on  the  biographer’s  own  showing,  to  have  be¬ 
come  in  his  latter  years  old-fashioned  and  indisposed  to  novelties  as 
such  ;  a  temper  shown  not  so  much  in  his  absolute  rejection  of 
the  Darwinian  theory,  for  which  he  may  yet  be  justified,  as  in  the 
general  attitude  of  his  mind  regarding  it.  No  amount  of  evidence,  it 
is  sufficiently  clear,  would  have  reconciled  him  to  a  theory  apparently 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  which  he  had 
spent  his  life  in  opposing.  Y\  ith  all  these  shortcomings.  Ehren¬ 
berg  still  ranks  high  among  natural  philosophers,  and  is  fully  en¬ 
titled  to  the  monument  raised  to  him  by  his  admiring  friend.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Ilerr  Hanstein  has  not  been  able  to  produce 
a  more  life-like  semblance  of  the  vigorous  old  man,  although  this 
was  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  letters  and 
records  of  conversation.  We  must  be  content  with  learning  in  a 
general  way  that  Ehrenberg 's  personality  was  imposing,  and  his 
character  self-reliant  and  sell-asserting,  but  generous  and  sincere. 
The  stress  placed  by  Humboldt  upon  his  judgment  is  honourable 
to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  he  disbelieved  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  character  of  the  Kozoon  C'anadcnse. 

Helmholtz’s  oration  on  the  subject  of  “thinking  in  medicine”  f 
is  likely  to  elicit  much  discussion  and  controversy.  It  is  entirely 
directed  to  the  disparagement  of  a  priori  methods  of  research. 
“Every  metaphysical  conclusion,”  he  lays  it  down,  “  is  either  a 
fallacy  or  an  empirical  conclusion  in  disguise.” 

The  second  volume  of  Pagenstecher’s  treatise  on  zoology  I 
treats  the  subject  physiologically,  and  is  arranged  in  two  ascending 
series,  describing  all  organisms  from  the  humblest  to  the  highi  st, 
first  according  to  their  digestive,  and  then  according  to  their 
vascular,  systems.  The  author’s  intention  is  to  exhibit  the  gradual 
modification  of  these  organs  throughout  the  animal  world.  As 
this  is  infinitely  more  varied,  and  consequently  far  more  apparent, 
in  the  lower  grades  of  existence,  the  work  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  latter,  and  presents  few  attractions 
for  those  naturalists  who  are  not  at  the  same  time  anatomists. 

Entertainment  and  instruction  for  a  different  class  of  naturalists 
are  copiously  provided  in  the  new  volume  ol'  Dr.  Prelim’s  § 
“  Animal  Life,”  which  treats  exclusively  of  insects.  The  scientific 
classification  is  observed,  but  the  principal  object  is  to  convey  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  habits  of  insects,  and  to  illustrate 
their  adaptation  to  their  various  modes  of  existence.  The  latter 
purpose  is  admirably  subserved  by  the  numerous  and  excellent 
plates  ;  tbe  text  is  exceedingly  readable,  without  being  either 
trivial  or  sensational ;  and  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
successful  endeavour  to  popularize  zoological  knowledge. 

A  treatise  on  the  origin  of  language,  by  L.  Noird  ||,  is  designed 
to  complete  the  work  of  the  late  Lazar  Geiger,  whose  researches, 
according  to  the  author,  were  not  carried  quite  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion.  The  principal  distinction  between  the  two  books  seems 
to  be  the  stress  laid  by  Noire  on  language  as  the  result  of  man’s 
situation,  not  merely  as  a  gregarious,  but  ns  a  sympathetic  and 
actively  co-operative,  animal.  This  instinct  begot  reason,  reason 
created  language,  and  language  reacted  upon  reason  ;  propositions 
embodying  important  truth,  hut  which  it  is  difficult  to  draw  out 
systematically  without  seeming  to  revolve  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Herr  C.  Mettenberg  5]  is  much  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 

*  Christian  Gottfried  Ehrenberg :  ein  Tagwerk  unf  dvrn.  Felde  der  Natur- 
forsehung  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  You  Johannes  Hanstein.  Bonn  : 
Marcus.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgato. 

f  Das  Denhen  in  der  Medicin.  Bede  von  Dr.  II.  Helmholtz.  Berlin  : 
Hirschwald.  London:  Williams  &  Norgato. 

J  Allgemeine  Zoolngie,  oder  Givndgesetzc  des  ilnenschen  Daus  und  Lebens. 
Von  II.  A.  Pagenstecher.  Th.  2.  Berlin:  Wiejandt.  London:  Nutt. 

§  Brehm’s  Thierlthen  ■  allgemeine  Kunde  des  Thierreichs.  Bd.  9. 
Leipzig:  Verlag  des  Bibliographischen  Instituts.  London:  Nutt. 

||  Der  Ursprung  der  Sprache.  Von  Ludwig  Noire.  Mainz :  J.  von 
Zabern.  Loudon:  Nutt. 

5f  llitualismus  und  Homanismns  in  England.  Von  C.  Mettenberg.  Bonn : 
Hochgtirtel.  London:  Williams  and  Norgato. 


Romanism  and  Ritualism  in  England.  lie  has  collected  from  a 
variety  of  sources  facts  and  assertions  which  he  regards  as  tending 
to  prove  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  a  great  religious  re¬ 
volution  ;  but  such  a  conclusion  is  only  attained  by  fixing  the 
attention  exclusively  on  one  particular  current  of  contemporary 
thought,  and  ignoring  all  the  rest.  One  expression  employed  by 
him  shows  how  easily  even  a  well-informed  foreigner  may  be 
misled.  Rome,  he  says,  already  sees  herself  in  possession  of  tho 
archiepiscopal  palace  in  Canterbury.  It  is  certainly  no  unnatural 
assumption  that  tho  archiepiscopal  residence  must  be  in  the 
archiepiscopal  citys ;  hut  we  need  not  point  out  how  literally  such 
an  anticipation  would  bo  a  castle  in  the  air. 

Mencius  hasbeenoftcu  cited  as  the  one  among  Chinese  philosophers 
who  has  most  in  common  with  European  modes  of  thought.  This 
character  seems  to  be  continued  by  the  translation  and  commentary 
of  Ilerr  Ernst  Faber.*  The  conciseness  of  the  original  frequently 
renders  it  obscure  ;  but  if  the  translator's  explanations  may  he 
admitted,  a  great  part  of  it  will  be  found  perfectly  applicable  to 
modern  times  and  European  circumstances.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  the  political  department  of  Mencius’s  teachiug, 
which  abounds  in  general  principles  as  appropriate  to  contemporary 
politics  as  ever  they  can  have  been  to  the  affairs  of  China.  The 
ethical  portion  also  exhibits  a  recognition  of  man’s  common 
humanity  fully  on  a  par  with  the  liberal  conceptions  of  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  and  consequently  much  beyond  those  of  Mencius’s 
own  Greek  contemporaries.  The  translator  observes,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  striking  excellence  of  isolated  aphorisms, 
the  unsystematic  character  of  the  Chinese  mind  renders  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  consistent  idea  of  the  philosophy  of  any 
Chinese  thinker.  lie  has  endeavoured  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
rearranging  the  text,  so  as  to  render  it  more  coherent,  and  its 
logical  connexion  more  evident.  He  has  also  prefixed  an  interest¬ 
ing  review  of  Chinese  literature  in  general.  Dr.  Legge’s  translation 
of  Mencius  is  warmly  commended,  but  is  said  to  be  in  some 
respects  defective  from  over-reliance  on  an  interpreter  whose  com¬ 
mentary  is  tinged  with  Buddhistic  ideas. 

The  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Abel’s  researches  on  the  Coptic 
language!  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  roots 
denoting  purity  and  holiness.  Dr.  Abel  has  already  shown  that 
the  Coptic  language  is  one  in  an  unusual  degree  expressive  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
capable  of  contributing  important  elements  to  our  mental  picture 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  present  instalment  of  his  work 
contains  many  profound  and  original  observations  beyond  the 
scope  of  an  ordinary  philological  commentary. 

The  second  volume  of  Schulte's  valuable  work  on  the  literature 
of  the  Canon  Law}  comprises  a  survey  of  all  books  and  writers 
on  the  subjqct  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  promulgator  of  the 
great  Gregorian  Decretals,  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  A  collection 
of  decretals  had  been  issued  by  Gregory’s  predecessor  only  a  year 
before  the  latter's  accession,  hut  it  was  Gregory’s  ambition  to  he 
the  Justinian  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Schulte’s  analysis  of  his  col¬ 
lection  is  more  interesting  than  could  have  been  expected  from  so 
apparently  dry  a  subject ;  a  success  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
attention  in  noting  the  numerous  points  of  contact  between  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  jurisprudence,  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
former  upon  tho  latter.  The  interminable  list  of  commentators 
on  the  Decretals,  or  authors  of  treatises  on  collateral  subjects, 
•  affords  a  lively  picture  of  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  intellectual  activity  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  law  of  copyright  is  a  department  of  j  urisprudence  which 
may  almost  he  regarded  as  the  creation  of  modern  times.  It  has 
recently  received  great  attention  from  the  scientific  jurists  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Dr.  Wachter’s  treatise  §  appears  to  he  a  very  precise  and 
methodical  digest  of  the  German  law  upon  the  subject  as  far  as 
relates  to  industrial  patterns  and  works  of  art. 

“  An  English  Country  Gentleman  ”||  is  an  exceedingly  instruc¬ 
tive  and  pleasant  little  book,  in  which  Herr  von  Iloltzendorlf,  so 
well  known  in  Prussia  as  a  legal  and  social  reformer,  records  his 
visit  to  an  English  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire,  and  registers  the 
opinions  of  his  host  on  education,  pauperism,  reformatory  disci¬ 
pline,  colonial  reform,  and  kindred  topics.  When  it  is  added  that 
his  entertainer  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Baker,  it  will  bo  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  these  views  are  entitled  to  respectful  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  German  Ocean. 

Dr.  Vogel  51  has  made  five  expeditions  in  the  capacity  of  a  pho¬ 
tographer,  three  times  to  photograph  solar  eclipses  at  Aden, 
Catania,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  once  as  a  juror  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Exhibition,  and  once  as  a  member  of  the  photographic 
congress  at  Cleveland  in  Ohio.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trip  to  Catania,  which  is  ignored  as  beneath  notice,  have  afforded 
him  material  for  an  amusing  book  of  travels.  Two  of  his  astro¬ 
nomical  errands  were  unprosperous,  owing  to  fogs ;  but  at  Aden 

*  Eine  Staatslehre  avf  et/iischer  Grundhge ,  oder  Lehrbegriff  des  niine- 
sischen  Fhilosophen  Mencius.  Aus  item  Urtexte  ubersetzf  von  Eras*  Faber. 
Elberfeld :  Friderichs.  London  :  Triibner. 

f  Koptisclie  Untersuchungen.  Vo  11  Carl  Abel.  Th.  2.  Heffc.  2.  Berlin  : 
Diimmler.  London:  Nutt. 

J  Die  Geschichte  der  Quellen  und  Literatur  des  canonischen  Bechts.  Von 
Grattan  bis  auf  die  Gog  nwart.  Yon  Dr.  J.  F.  von  Schulte.  Bd.  2. 
Stuttgart :  Enke.  London  :  Ivolckmann. 

§  Das  Urheherrecht.  Von  Dr.  Oscar  Wacliter.  Stuttgart  :  Eike. 
Loudon  :  Ivoleknjann. 

||  Ein  Englischer  Landsquire.  Von  Franz  von  Iloltzendorff.  Stuttgirt : 
Cotta.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

5f  Vom  Indischeit  Ocean  bis  zum  Goldlande  :  Beiscbeobachluzgen  md 
Erlebnisse  in  vier  Welttheilen.  Von  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel.  Berlin:  Orieten. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgato 
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those  photographs  exhibiting  the  protuberances  were  obtained 
which  have  long  served  to  illustrate  Schellen's  standard  work  on 
spectrum  analysis.  Ilia  residence  on  the  Nicobar  group  naturally 
forms  the  most  novel  and  interesting  section  of  his  travels.  The 
islanders,  he  says,  almost  realize  the  poets’  visions  of  the  Golden 
Age,  for  which  reason  certain  Germans  have  proposed  to  establish 
a  penal  colony  among  them.  The  only  inharmonious  inhabitant 
was  the  English  resident,  who  could  see  no  difference  between  an 
astronomer  and  an  atheist,  and  showed  his  tenderness  of  conscience 
by  forbidding  Pagans  and  Mohammedans  to  work  on  Sunday. 
Dr.  Vogel’s  visits  to  the  United  States  satisfied  him  that  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  the  Americans  in  photography  had  been  greatly  under¬ 
rated  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  add  that  the  best  practi¬ 
tioners  among  them  are  Germans.  The  Germans,  he  says,  are 
proving  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  by  inspiring  the  natives  with 
a  taste  for  music  aud  beer.  His  patriotism  breaks  out  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  combines  with  other  pleasant  traits  to  render  his  travels 
entertaining. 

A  highly  acceptable  contribution  to  literature  reaches  us 
from  Hungary,  in  the  shape  of  the  first  part  of  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  literary  resources  of  that  country.*  All  the  principal 
public  educational  institutions  and  learned  societies  are  to  be 
described,  and  reviews  added  of  the  existing  condition  of  each 
department  of  literary  or  scientific  research,  with  an  appendix  of 
general  literary  intelligence.  The  first  number  contains  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  academies  and  other  organs  of  general  culture 
throughout  the  entire  kingdom ;  a  history  of  the  progress  and  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  Hungarian  philology,  both  as 
respects  the  Magyar  and  other  languages ;  and  a  report  of  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  October  number  of  the  Rundschau  t  opens  with  a  tale 
from  the  Norwegian  of  B.  Bjornson,  distinguished  by  all  that 
remarkable  writer’s  power  of  discerning  the  poetical  element  in 
ordinary  things.  It  is  indeed  a  little  masterpiece,  full  of  freshness 
and  pathos.  Ixuno  Fischer's  essay  on  Faust  contains  an  inte¬ 
resting  sketch  of  the  original  groundwork  and  of  rival  versions  of 
the  Faust  legend,  and  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  work 
inGoethe's  own  mind  for  sixty  years,  although,  as  the  writer  remarks, 
he  certainly  deceived  himself  in  fancying  that  the  conclusion  accu¬ 
rately  corresponded  to  the  original  design.  W.  Preyer's  paper  on 
animal  fascination  contains  some  curious  examples  of  the  para¬ 
lysed  condition,  allied  to  the  mesmeric  trance,  which  may  be 
induced  in  animals  by  extreme  terror. 

The  eighth  number  of  the  “Russian  Review ’’J  contains  an 
article  of  great  importance,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  novelty  of 
fact  or  argument  as  from  its  subject  and  semi-official  character. 
It  is  a  vindication  of  the  rectitude  and  straightforwardness 
of  Russian  policy  towards  Turkey,  and  proceeds  from  no  less 
eminent  an  authority  on  international  law  than  Professor  F. 
Martens.  The  gist  of  it  is  to  prove  that  Russia  has  no  interest  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
always  laboured  to  preserve  it  in  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
paramount  end  of  the  protection  of  the  Christian  population.  Any 
amount  of  evidence  lor  this  proposition  is  forthcoming  in  the  shape 
of  official  protestations  and  declarations  from  Russian  statesmen 
and  diplomatists ;  it  is  a  question  how  far  these  are  consistent  with 
the  undeniable  fact  that  Russia  has  always  petted  and  patronized 
Turkey  when  the  latter  seemed  going  to  ruin,  and  attacked  her 
whenever  she  evinced  renewed  vitality  and  a  disposition  to  reform. 
The  ninth  number  has  another  highly  important  contribution,  a 
resume  by  J.  Keupler  of  the  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  in 
1872  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Russian  agriculture.  The 
general  conclusion  can  hardlyr  be  considered  satisfactory.  Among 
the  evils  most  urgently  needing  redress,  the  Commission  point  to 
excessive  direct  taxation  and  the  prevalent  curse  of  drunkenness. 
They  further  consider  the  transformation  of  communal  ownership 
into  private  ownership  most  desirable,  but  recommend  that  it 
should  be  left  to  time. 

The  Berlin  Socialists  have  established  a  representative  organ,  § 
which  as  yet  hardly  corresponds  either  in  external  show  or  in 
literary  merit  to  the  political  significance  of  the  party.  There  is 
the  usual  difficulty  in  discovering  exactly  what  the  promoters 
want ;  they  seem,  however,  in  favour  of  a  Danish  proposal  for  pro¬ 
viding  an  annuity  for  every  workman  over  thirty  by  taxing  his 
employer  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  him.  It  seems 
questionable  policy  for  working-men  to  put  a  premium  upon  low 
wages. 

*  Literarische  Be.richte  aus  Ungarn.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Paul  Ilunfalvy. 
Bd.  2.  Hft.  1.  Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Jahrg.  4. 
Hft.  1.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner. 

J  Russische  Revue.  Jahrg.  6.  lift.  8,  9.  St.  Petersburg:  Schmitz- 
dorff.  London:  Triibner. 

§  Die  Zukurft.  Socialistische  Revue.  Jahrg.  1.  lift.  1.  Berlin: 
Assaciations-Buchdrueherei.  London  :  Nutt. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
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pRYSTAL  PALACE.— SATURDAY  CONCERT  and 

Afternoon  Promenade _ This  Day.  The  Programme  will  include:  Overture,  *‘  Purisina.” 

W.  S.  Bennett  ;  Symphony  in  B  fiat  (MS.)  Schubert  (First  time  of  performance) ;  Concerto 
for  Violin.  Mendelsohn  ;  “  La  Jeunesse  dHercule.”  Saint-Sacns  (I  irst  time  of  performance'. 
Vocalists:  Mis?  Redekcr,  Mr.  Robert  Hilton  this  1  irst  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  Solo 
Violin,  s( Tier  Sarasate  (Ins  Second  appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palacej.  Conductor,  Mr. 
AUGUST  MANNS.  Numbered  Stalls,  its.  6d.;  Un-uumbered  Seats,  Is. 


HOKE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

U  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PR/ETUllIUM ,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM.”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Maityrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY ,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


Malvern  college.— The  annual  examination 

for  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  aud  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  December 
20  and  21. 


FOLKESTONE. 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  C 


r JMIE  VICAR  of  a  Parish,  healthily  situated  in  South  Sbrop- 

shire,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Tuition,  has  VACANCIES  for  TWO  PUPILS, 
between  the  ages  of  Nine  uud  1-  ourtcen  years — Address,  Vicau,  care  of  Mr.  Partridge,  Book¬ 
seller,  Ludlow. 

-Mr.  W.  J.  JEAEFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

1  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universit  ies  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Niue 
Examinations  ol  the  Line. 

TYYERES. —  The  most  Southerly  Riviera  Station,  and  only 

inland  climate.  Quarter  of  Costabdle,  near  the  sea.  among  pine  woods.  Good  Hotels, 
Villas.  &c _ Address,  English  Bank  and  Agency. 

A  LADY  wishes  to  recommend,  very  highly,  a  SCHOOL  on 

the  Rhine,  where  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES  are  received.  She  can,  from 
personal  knowledge,  confidently  speak  of  the  superiority  of  the  Educational  advantages, 
combined  with  every  kindness  and  home  comfort — Address,  Mrs.  A.  Foil  REST,  Inver- 
cloigh,  Ayr. 

rUO  COLLECTORS.— Messrs.  FURBER  &  DANNAN  desire 

to  direct  the  attention  of  COLLECTORS  to  their  SALE  at  BOREIIAM,  near 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  on  the  23rd  instant,  when  Works  by  F.  Hals,  J.  Ruysdacl,  Weeuix, 
Wouvermans,  Pynuker,  Sassa  Feratto,  Canaletto,  Moucheron,  Ommeganch,  Guerchino,  and 
other  esteemed  Old  Masters  ;  also  Specimens  in  Water-Colours  of  Birket  Foster,  Baron  Leys, 
David  Cox,  Lee,  &c.  &c.,  together  with  many  examples  of  eminent  Modern  Artists  in  Oils, 
will  be  submitted. 

Catalogues  and  cards  for  private  view  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Auctioneers, 
13  Davies  Street,  Ecrkelcy  Square. 


rTHE  NEW  RIVER.-  ONE-FORTIETII  of  an  ORIGINAL 

FREEHOLD  or  KING’S  SHARE,  in  Three  Lots,  with  Votes  for  Herts  and  Middlesex. 
Last  Half-year’s  Dividend  (yearly  increasing)  in  respect  of  each  Lot,  £17  16s.  Id.  Also  (two 
in  a  lot)  SIXTY-THREE  NEW  SHAKES,  of  £luo  each,  fuliy  pa  d. returning  at  Midsummer 
last  nearly  10J  per  cent.,  also  yearly  increasing.  —  Messrs.  EDW  IN  FOX  &  BOUSFIELD 
will  SELL  the  above,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhuuse  Yard,  London,  on  Wedncsduy, October  24.  at 
Two  o’clock.  Particulars  of  Messrs.  Thomas  White  &  Sons,  Solicitors,  11  Bedford  Row, 
W.C. ;  at  the  Mart ;  and  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bousfield,  24  Gresham  Street,  Bank, 
London,  E.C. 


TJ  YDROrATTlY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

A-L  Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India. China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
theirSteamers from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Ollices,  122Leadenhall  Street.  E.C..  and  25  Cockspur  Street, S.W, 


HOTELS. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  SpadousColFce-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ _ _ P.  O.  RICKARDS.  M anager. 

T  LFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  230  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  and 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily — Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  PRINTS,  &c., 

ARRANGED — MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  Square,  undertake  to  put  into  order 
Collections  of  Photographs,  Prints,  &e — to  make  them  into  convenient  volumes  for  reference— 
to  frame  them  f  .r  the  Library  or  Dining-room— or  to  portfolio  them  with  partitions  in  order 
to  keep  counti  it  s  separate.  Patent  Portfolios,  folding  into  small  space.  Portraits  enlarged, 
liamed,  and  cased.  Estimates  given  for  work  in  general. 


rPHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13.  ls70)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  eve  r  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application. _M.  I'.  DEN  T, Chronometer 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 
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TyXOTIOE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

^  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  oiler 
their  guaranteed  qualities  ut  such  prices  as.  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  tlxe  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 
Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— ‘Jit  Regent  Street,  W.  ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— ‘25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square  ;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 
_ NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  _  _ 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


WILLIAM  s-  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

'  *  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  —  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BUItTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
n  is  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
Contains  upwards  ol  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4,  5.  and  6  Perry's  Pluce  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  street,  Lou¬ 
don,  W. 

£J_EAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W _ Catalogue  post  free. 


T^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  frum. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  186*2. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

J.EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£81  per  il.ooo  assured.  The  busis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  In  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  "  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 
(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  "Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expensed  and  Profits  isee Government 
Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


J  EGAL  .and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Estadlished  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


J%  j  Secre 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


.ONDON  and 


CniEF  Office- 


SOUTII  W  ARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

.73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  Ins.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs,  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£1  lUs. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d. ;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  London,  W. 


p LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees.  Rathbone  Place.  W . ;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACK  FRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

TSTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

•*- 1  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31,  1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


J^AMPTULICON 

A  Warm,  Soft,  and  Noiseless  Floor  Cloth. 
For  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

For  Counting  Houses  and  Shops. 

For  Churches  and  Public  Buildings. 


FLOOR  CLOTH. 


For  Libraries  and  Studios. 

For  Halls  and  Stone  Floors. 

For  Billiard  Rooms  and  Passages. 
Plain  and  in  the  Choicest  Designs. 


Soft  as  an  ordinary  Carpet,  and  especially  recommended  for  the  Nursery.  Will  wash  and  does 

not  absorb  dust. 


INDIA-RUBBER  MACINTOSH  COATS, 

Of  superior  make,  in  every  material,  6tyle,  and  quality. 

Ladies’  Waterproof  Mantles.  I  Coachmen’s  Driving  Coats. 

Waterproof  Leggings  and  Overshoes.  |  Waterproof  Driving  Aprons  and  Rugs. 

India-Rubber  Hot- Water  Bottles.  Air  and  Water  Beds,  Cushions,  &c. 


VULCANIZED  INDIA-RUBBER  MATS, 

For  Carriages,  Warehouses,  Offices,  Conservatories  and  Entrance  Halls,  & c. 
Made  any  size  and  thickness. 

BRITjkNNIA  RUBBER  AND  KAMrTULICON  COMPANY, 

32  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


pi  ESSE  and  LURIN.- SWEET  SCENTS. 

L  POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that,  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
pOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

p  RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

TRIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— Thackeray,  in  “The 

"  *  Virginians.”  says  :  “  There’s  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’  ”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and 
Trade  Mark.  j)  &  jj.  o.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


■WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

»  *  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  "First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


^  T  H  E  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARIS— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.”- 
Dr.  Fothergill.  Practitioner's  Handbook,  18 77. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS,  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 

“  FER  BRA  VAIS.” 

ERA  VAIS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade’s  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  Office— 8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street.  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition,  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1875. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teeth. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  T  ASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  lor  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B.— A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES:  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 
unuble  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES _ Boltle,  full  size,  4s.  6d. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 

complete. 

N.B.— The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 


rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  m  1833. 

A.  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras.  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
ami  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  nut  fall  below  £luO. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

^ales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 

tra,1SaCted-  J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


TT  IN  A  HAN’S  L  L  W  H  I  S  K  Y. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow^ 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Hass  all  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  he  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titehfield  Street,  W . 

ip  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  COX- 

-Li  •  DIMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Re<vi:  rs  and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (.late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square), and  l8Trinity  Street. London. S.E.  _ _ _ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that,  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  .signed  "  Klizabnli  L<w 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

^  GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL _ PRIZE  MEDAL. 

J?  R  Y  ’  S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

-*-  “A  mo9t  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality." — Pond,  Water  .and  Air.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassali,* 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


JYIGESTIVE  LOZENGES  of  V  I  C  II  Y. 

-L/  Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  cases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla. rose,  orange  flowers, or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 


V 


T  I  C  II  Y 


SALTS  for 

In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  Is.  6d.  each. 


BATHS. 


Y 


C  II  Y  BARLEY  S  U  G  A  R. 

An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes.  Is.  6d„  2s.  fid.,  3s.  fid. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 

J  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL-(Rep;i9tered). 

-Li  xhe  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says  :  "  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable 
to  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  dietetic,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our 
little  patients  to  take  it.”  .  . 

SANITARY  RECORD  says:  “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions 
with  marked  effect.  So  well  are  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  Oil  disguised  that  children  will 
take  the  preparation  with  avidity.”  ......  .  .  „ 

MEDICAL  TIMES  sny9  :  “  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring. 
MEDICAL  PRESS  says:  “Has  an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  cun  testily  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory.”  ,  „  „  ,  . 

Prices— Pints,  4s.  fid.;  Half  pints.  2s.  id.;  Quarter  pints.  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House.  Walbrook,  London. 

Tni  1IGESTION.— MORSON’S  PREl'A RATIONS  of  PEP- 

-L  SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  ut  3s.,  5s.,  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  Od.  uiul  4s.  6<J.;  GLOBULES.  2s..  :is.  (id., 
and  6s.  bd.;  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles, at  4s.  each.  —  By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MORSON  &  SON.  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 
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The  Saturday  lie  view. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  "Hospital,  writes  : 

“The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH'S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  w here  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes : 

“  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease, 
Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficucy  than  any 
other  Cod- Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
ot  eases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  dige?t  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr,  DE  JONGH'S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGTT’S  LIGnT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  only  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d  :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 

By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 

T  T  IN  NE  FORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDTTY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants _ 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IX/fUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready, postage  free. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 
This  Catalogue  contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay ; 
Captain  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva:  Wallace's  Russia;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by 
Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church, 
Third  Series  ;  Payer’s  Voyage  of  the  T<  <j>  thoff';  Daniel  Deronda  ;  Madcap  Violet ;  and  several 
other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  ami  an  unusually  large  Selection  of 
other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy, Travel  and  Adventure,  and 
the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE.  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


rTlIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  jfists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

*#*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rFIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired,  for  which  Cd.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  si.  88,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office.  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


7  ADKIEL’S  ALMANAC,  for  1878,  now  ready. — Year  of  War 

and  Discord— Voice  of  the  Stars—  Weather  Predictions,  &c.  Zadkiel  foretold  the  War 
in  Turkey— the  Cattle  Plague— the  Excitement  in  Paris,  &c.  Price  6d. 

London  :  J.  G.  Berger.  And  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  Vol.  IV.,  crown  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  4s. 

CPIIE  BIBLE  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  By  Drs.  Oort  and 

HOOYKAAS;  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  Kuf.nen.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  with 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Authors,  by  Philip  H.  WlCKSTEED,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  From 
Josiah  to  the  Supremacy  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  (Vols.  I.  to  V.  25s.) 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Nearly  ready,  demy  8vo. 

T-YISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

ABOLITION  of  the  ROMAN  JURISDICTION.  By  Richard  Watson  Dixon, 
Vicar  of  Hay  ton,  Honorary  Canon  of  Carlisle. 

London  ;  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

MR.  EDWARDS'S  PUBLICATIONS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  FUEL. 

Royal  Rvo.  amply  Illustrated. 

QUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  Price  12s. 

SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING.  Price  5s. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE-PLACES,  STOVES,  and 

VENTILATION.  Price  6d. 

_ London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Now  ready,  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

(LJ.ROWTH  of  the  SPIRIT  of  CHRISTIANITY,  from  the 

First  Century  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Lutheran  Era.  By  Rev.  George  MathesoX,  M.A., 
B.D.,  Author  of  “  Aids  to  the  Study  of  German  Theology.” 

Edinburgh  .  T.  &  T.  Clark.  And  all  Booksellers. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  MODERN  ATLAS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

Now  ready,  imperial  4to.  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  the  1877  Edition  of 

THE  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  EARTH; 

Comprising  64  Maps  printed  in  Colours  ;  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes  of  70,000  Places. 


'T'HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCC.  for 

October,  was  published  on  Wednesday  Last. 

Contents  : — 

1.  TORPEDO  WARFARE. 

2.  THE  PHILOSOPHER  CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 

3.  SOUVENIRS  OP  COUNTESS  D’AGOULT. 

4.  ULPILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

5.  PRINCE  HARDENBERG'S  MEMOIRS. 

6.  THE  ORDER  OP  THE  COIF. 

7.  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NOVELS. 

8.  LYTE’S  ETON  COLLEGE. 

9.  THE  STORY  OP  AN  INDIAN  LIFE. 

10.  THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black. 

HTHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

is  published  This  Day. 

Contents  : 

1.  ODILON-BARROT. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONGOLS. 

3.  CB3SARISM,  ROMANISM,  SOCIALISM. 

4.  CARRIAGES,  ROADS,  AND  COACHES. 

C.  CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  POETS. 

6.  LOBSTER,  CRAB,  AND  OYSTER  FISHERIES. 

7.  ALFRED  AUSTIN'S  POEMS. 

8.  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

9.  ORDINATION  AND  CONFESSION. 

10.  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

John  Mbiiray,  Albemarle  Street. 


Now  ready,  Gs. 

HPIIE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  —  NEW  SERIES. 

-L  No.  CIV.  OCTOBER  1877. 

Contexts : 

1.  HINDU  SOCIETY  AND  ENGLISH  RULE. 

2.  TORPEDO  WARFARE. 

3.  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY. 

4.  THE  SUPERNATURAL  ELEMENT  IN  SHAKESPEARE. 

5.  SIR  JOHN  BOWRING. 

6.  PRE-CHRISTIAN  DISPENSARIES  AND  HOSPITALS. 

7.  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  * 

8.  CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  AND  CONSANGUINEOUS 

MARRIAGES. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE:  1.  Theology-2.  Philosophy— 3.  Politics, 
Sociology,  Voyages  and  Travels— 4.  Science— 5.  History  and  Biography— 

6.  Belles  Lettres. 

London  :  TitUBNETt  &  Co.,  57  and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


T>EN  JONSON’S  LONDON.— See  THE  BUILDER  of  this 

Week.  Views  of  Bishop  von  Scheren berg’s  Monument,  and  New  Bank,  Haltwhistle — 
Clun  Castle  and  Barony,  with  Illustrations —Wanted,  a  Concei  t-room  for  London— The  Place 
of  the  Dilettante  in  Art — St.  Albans— Present  State  of  Ballooning — Archaic  Greek  Art — 
Bracing  Walls,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4£d. — 46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


Just  published,  8vo.  with  Diagrams  and  Tables  of  Results  in  Inches  and 
in  Metres,  8s.  6d. 

TNDUCTIVE  METROLOGY ;  or,  the  Recovery  of  Ancient 

J-  Measures  from  the  Monuments.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie.  With  a  Chapter  on 
the  Theory  of  Probable  Error  as  applied  to  the  subject  throughout  this  work. 

London  :  Hargrove  Saunders,  24  Tiehborne  Street,  Piccadilly  Circus. 


CABINET  EDITION. 

MR.  KINGLAKE’S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.,  comprising  all  that  has  appeared  in  the  larger 
Edition,  each  6s. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 


This  Edition,  revised  and  prepared  by  the  Author,  is  so  arranged  that  each  Volume 
contains  a  complete  subject.  Sold  separately,  as  follows  : 

I.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan. 

II.  RUSSIA  MET  AND  INVADED.  With  4  Maps  and  Plans. 

III.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA.  With  14  Maps  and  Plans. 

IV.  SEBASTOPOL  AT  BAY.  With  10  Maps  and  Plans. 

V.  THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA,  and  the  Combat  of  the  following 
Day.  With  10  Maps  and  Plans. 

VI.  THE  BATTLE  OF  1NKERMAN.  With  11  Maps  and  Plans. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Published  this  day,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  the  late  Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  “  Confessions  of  a  Thug,*1  "  Tara ;  a  Mahratta  Tale,”  &c. 

Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER  ;  with  a  Preface  by  HENRY  REEVE,  and  Portrait. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


EOUTLEDGE’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  3s.  6d. 

NAPIER’S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PENINSULAR 

WAR. 

WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS. 

Vol.  I.  1807-1810.  Vol.  II.  1810-1812. 


£02 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  St  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


October  20,  1877.] 
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MESSES.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustration,  9s. 

TRANSCAUCASIA  and  ARARAT.  Being 

Notes  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876,  By  James  Bryce, 
Author  of  “  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.” 

<4  This  is  a  book  of  singular  interest  and  importance . It  will  be  rend 

with  interest  at  the  present  moment,  alike  on  account  of  its  wise  use  of  facts 

and  its  evident  impartiality . Alike  to  the  specialist  and  the  general 

reader  the  book  should  be  attractive  and  interesting.” — Nonconformist . 

It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  culture,  calm  sense,  and  broad  political  views  ; 
and  being  without  the  least  trace  of  egoism,  it  is  at  once  a  most  informative 
and  a  most  entertaining  volume. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Hr  HE  PRINCIPLES  of  SCIENCE: 

a  Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method.  By  W,  Stanley  Jevons, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 
Crown  8 vo.  12s.  6d. 

“  No  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  most  beautiful,  complete,  and 
compendious  method  of  summarizing  the  laws  of  abductive  reasoning,  one 
which  includes  all  the  old  rules  of  the  syllogism  and  the  doctrine  of  fallacies 
in  a  logical  calculus  of  admirable  simplicity  and  exactness  ;  nor,  again,  can 
it  be  questioned  that  in  discussing  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
he  has  shown  a  far  wider  command  and  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  range  of  physical  science  and  of  mathematics  than  either  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  or  any  other  competent  English  logician.  In  fact.no  one  in  future 
can  be  said  to  have  true  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
logical  and  scientific  method  in  England  without  having  carefully  studied 
Professor  Jevons’s  book.” — Spectator. 


A  TREATISE  on  CHEMISTRY.  By  H.  E. 

Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  and  C.  Schoulemmer,  F.R.S.,  Professors  of  Chemistry  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Vol.  I.  The  N  on  -  Metallic  Elements.  Svo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Portrait  of  Dalton,  21s. 

“  Regarded  as  a  treatise  on  the  non-metallic  elements,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  volume  is  incomparably  the  most  satisfactory  one  of  which 
we  are  in  possession.” — Spectator. 


yOLUMETRICAL  ANALYSIS  (A  SYS- 

'  TEM  of).  By  Dr.  E.  Fleischer.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 
from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Mum,  P.B.S.E. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


1TEAT  in  RELATION  to  STEAM  and  the 

— L  sxEAM-ENGINE  :  an  Elementary  Treatise.  By  George  Shann,  M.A, 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  [ This  day. 


1YR0TEUS  ;  or,  Unity  in  Nature.  By  C.  B. 

Radcliffe,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Vital  Motion  as  a  Mode  of  Physical  Motion,” 
Ac.  Second  Edition,  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


QTABIL1TY  of  a  GIVEN  STATE  of 

^  MOTION,  particularly  STIC  VDY  MOTION  :  Adams’s  Prize  Essay  for  1876. 
By  E.  J.  Routh,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Svo.  8s.  bd.  [This  day. 


QPII  ERICA  L  HARMONICS,  and  SUB- 

^  JECTS  CONNECTED  with  THEM.  By  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  Cd.  [This  day. 


pRIMER  of  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING. 

By  Franklin  Taylor.  Edited  by  George  Grove.  18mo.  with  numerous 
Examples,  Is. 

“  In  this  little  book  is  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable 
information,  set  forth  in  an  agreeable  form  and  characterized  by  string 
common  sense.  There  are  many  hints  of  almost  priceless  worth,  not  only 
to  pupils  but  also  to  teachers.” — Morning  Post. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CALENDAR; 

its  Theory  and  Construction.  By  Samukl  Butcher,  D.D.,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath.  4to.  14s.  [This  day. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  300, 

October  1877.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Contents 

1.  TORPEDO  WARFARE. 

2.  THE  PHILOSOPHER  CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 

3.  SOUVENIRS  OF  COUNTESS  D'AGOULT. 

4.  ULFILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

5.  PRINCE  HARDENBERG'S  MEMOIRS, 
fi.  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF. 

7.  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NOVELS. 

8.  LYTE'S  ETON  COLLEGE. 

9.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  LIFE. 

10.  THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY. 


MEMORIALS  of  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS- 

WYNN.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  6d. 


The  LIFE  of  MOZART.  Translated  from  the 

German  Work  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  by  Lady  Wallace.  With  Portraits  of 
Mozart  and  his  Sister.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 


GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  LESSING,  his 

LIFE  and  his  WORKS.  By  Helen  Zimmern,  Author  of  “  Life  and  Works 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer.”  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  [//i  preparation. 


The  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

CHARLES  I.  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  in  favour 
of  Ship-Money,  1628-1G37.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Prof,  of  Mod.  Hist.  King’s 
Coll.  London.  2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 


DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE  ;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Ehskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  [ Nearly  ready. 


HISTOR  Y  of  ROME.  English  Edition,  revised 

and  translated  by  the  Author,  Wilhelm  Ihne.  Yol.  III.  8vo.  price  15s. 


ZELLER’S  SOCR  ATES  and  the  SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged  from  the  Author’s  materials.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


HISTORY  of  the  IMPERIAL  ASSEMBLAGE 

at  DELHI  held  January  1,  1S77,  to  celebrate  the  Assumption  of  the  Title  of 
Empress  of  India  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  With 
Portraits,  Plates,  Maps  and  Plans.  Imperial  4to.  [Nearly  ready. 


The  JEWISH  MESSIAH.  By  J.  Drummond, 

B.A.  Professor  of  Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.  Svo. 

[Nearly  ready. 


A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD  in  the 

SUNBEAM.  By  Mrs.  Brassey.  With  Map,  9  Full-page  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood,  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts  in  the  Text.  Svo.  21s. 

[In  November. 


The  London  Series  of  English  Classics. 

MILTON’S  PARADISE  REGAINED. 

Annotated  by  Charles  £.  Jeiiram,  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford.  Fcp.  Svo. 
Maps,  2s.  Gd. 


BEN  JONSON’S  EVERY  MAN  in  his 

HUMOUR.  Annotated  by  IIe.nky  B.  Wheatley.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Cd. 


Lord  BEACON SFIELD’S  NOVELS  in  the 

Modern  Novelist's  Library  :  Lothair,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Tancred,  2s.  each, 
boards ;  or  2s.  Gd.  each,  cloth. 


HORSES  and  RIDING.  By  George  Nevile, 

M.A.  With  31  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 


LECTURES  on  CLINICAL  MEDICINE, 

delivered  in  the  Royal  and  Western  Infirmaries,  Glasgow.  By  Dr.  M‘Cai.l 
Anderson,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  [This  day. 


On  HORSE-BREAKING,  founded  on  Experi- 

ence  obtained  in  England,  Australia  and  America.  By  R.  Moreton, 
M.R.C.Y.S.  Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 


TTISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  COLONIES. 

By  E.  J.  Pay’NE,  M.A.  Being  a  New  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for 
Schools,  edited  by  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  18mo.  with  Maps,  4s.  Gd. 


ENGLISH  PAST  and  PRESENT.  ByR.  C. 

Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Tenth  Edition,  revised,  extra  fcp. 
8vo.  5s.  [This  day. 


GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied.  Translated  and  Edited  by 
E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged;  with  4  Coloured 
Plates  and  820  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo.  15s. 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY. 

By  John  Ehic  ’Ebichsen,  F.R.C.S.  &c.  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Seventh  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  862  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  Svo.  36s. 
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Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS: 

Recollections  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard. 

Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 

Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redelytfe,”  & c. 

“  M.  Costa  de  Beauregard  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  last  years  of  the  Monarchy, 
the  Revolution,  and  the  early  promise  of  General  Bonaparte.  The  opening  chapters 
of  the  work  introduce  us  to  Paris  society  at  the  time  when  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  accompany  our  hero  to  Mmc.  Geoffrin’s  salon,  where 
Harmontel,  Rochefoucauld,  Greuze,  Diderot,  Cochin,  and  many  others,  discourse 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy.  The  variety  of  scenes  described  in  these  pleasant 
memoirs,  the  historical  personages  crowded  together  on  the  canvas,  and  the  account 
of  the  noble  but  fruitless  struggle  of  Savoy  against  the  French  republic,  give  to  the 
whole  work  a  dramatic  interest  which  derives  additional  charm  from  the  character 
of  the  Marquis  himself — a  character  in  which  high  principle,  genuine  wit,  and 
patriotism  are  happily  blended  together.” 

From  a  Notice  of  the  original  Work  in  the  “  Saturday  Review,** 

HURST  Sc  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she's  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Tiiynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  Sic.  2  vols. 

“  A  most  interesting  novel ;  the  plot  is  original,  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  show  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  life,  und  the  style  is  brilliant.”— Court  Journal. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgiaxa  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

“  These  stories  are  pleasantly  written  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  conception  and 
delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident  and  fresn,  lively  dialogue.” — Morning  Fast. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

M  This  clever  story  is  alike  remarkable  for  its  careful  elaboration  and  for  its  strength  and 
vigour.  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement.” — Morning  Post. 

“  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  story  which  keeps  the  reader’s  attention  more  fixed  than 
*  Glory.’  The  picture  of  English  life  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  present,  is  powerfully  drawn,  and  the  sketches  of  actual  warlare  are  certainly 
vigorous.”— Spectator. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Ilardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  a  ’cordance  with  sound  rules  of  art.” — Times. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.” — Morning  Post. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PIICEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Bound  and  Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  New  Volume 
of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.” 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

{Next  week. 


HISTORY  OF 
FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  IIENIH  VAN  LAUN. 

Vol.  I.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Renaissance.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Classical  Renaissance  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


NEW  WORK  ON  UPPER  EGYPT. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  from  Original 
Sketches,  cloth,  14s. 

UPPER  EGYPT: 

ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Supersti* 
tions,  and  Occupations  of  the  People  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  the  Desert,  and  the  Bed  Sea  Coast, 
with  Sketches  of  the  Natural 
History  and  Geology. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  IvLUNZINGER,  M.D. 

Formerly  Egyptian  Sanitary  Physician  at  Koseir  on  the  Red  Sea. 


WITH  A  PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  DR.  GEORG  SCHWEINFURTH. 


LONDON:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


Now  ready,  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised,  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  MORALITY; 

Or,  the  Correspondence  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
Moral  Nature  of  Man. 

THE  BOYLE  LECTURES  FOR  1874  AND  1875. 

By  HENRY  WAGE,  M.A. 

Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  King’s  College. 

“  This  is  a  work  to  be  studied  rather  than  dismissed  with  that  cursory  perusai 
which  is  all  this  busy  age  can  usually  afford.” — Times. 

“  A  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  volume.” — Guardian. 

“  Mr.  "Waco's  book  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  its  kind  which  have  in  them  not 
only  intellectual,  but  also  spiritual  force.”—  Spectator. 

“  Mr.  Wace  seems  to  us  to  have  made  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable 
contribution  to  English  theological  literature  that  has  been  made  for  many  years.” 

Congregationalism 


BASIL  MONTAGU  PICKERING,  196  PICCADILLY,  W. 


MARCUS  WARD’S 

ILLUSTRATED  WAYERLEY 
NOVELS, 

IN 

HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

The  Expiration  of  Copyright  in  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  NOVELS  has  enabled 
MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.  to  offer  to  the  Public  an  entirely  NEW  EDITION, 
with  numerous  Original  Illustrations  (Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  this 
Edition),  and  handsomely  bound,  at  a  popular  price. 

Comparison  with  rival  editions,  or  “  Re-issues,”  printed  from  existing  Stereo¬ 
type  Plates,  will  show  that  MARCUS  WARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  WAVERLEY 
NOVELS  are  the  best  printed,  best  illustrated,  best  bound,  and  most  tastefully 
got-up  volumes  ever  produced  at  the  low  price  of  2s.  Gd.  per  volume. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5a. 

THE 

AGAMEMNON  OF  yESCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  Sc  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 

At  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

EREMA; 

Or,  My  Father’s  Sin. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  “  Alice  Lorraine,”  &c.  &c. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Sc  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  rLACE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  fid.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.” — Public  Opinion. 

London  :  BAILLlftitE  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


WAYERLEY, 

WITH  35  ILLUSTRATIONS  (10  FULL-PAGE),  IS  NOW  READY, 
And  others  -will  foDow  Monthly. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LOXDOX  AND  BELFAST. 


NEW  WOSK  BY  THE  REV.  W.  ARTHUR,  M.A. 

Author  of  ”  The  Successful  Merchant,”  “  The  Tongue  of  Fire.” 

This  day,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  25s. 

THE  POPE,  THE  KINGS,  ANI)  THE  PEOPLE: 

A  History  of  the  Movement  to  make  the  Pope 
Governor  of  the  World  by  a  Universal 
Reconstruction  of  Society. 

WILLIAM  MULLAN  &  SON,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “GINX’S  BABY.” 

This  day,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols. 

LUTCHMEE  AND  DILLOO: 

A  Study  of  West  Indian  Life. 

By  EDWARD  JENKINS,  M.P. 

WILLIAM  MULLAN  Si  SON,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

LITERARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  Professor  MAX  DUNCKER,  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

The  First  Volume,  containing 

Book  I.  .EGYPT.  Book  IE  THE  SEMITIC  NATIONS. 

LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By  I)r.  Doean,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the  Pev.  Hugh  James  Pose. 

%)  7 

English  Chaplain  of  Jeres  and  Cadiz,  Author  of  “  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo. 

TEXT -WORK  in  PALESTINE.  By  Lieut,  Conder,  PE.  2  vols. 

Svo.  with  Illustrations. 

THE  LIEE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and  Customs  of  the  Dutch. 

By  CHARLES  \V.  WOOD.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  5G  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL  (Mademoiselle  de  Launay). 

From  the  Original  by  SELINA  BATHURST.  1  vol.  demy  8vo. 


FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By  One  who  Endured  it. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE.  Collected  from  every 

available  source  by  FREDERICK  CROWEST,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


Messrs.  BENTLEY  will  also  publish,  early  in  the  Season,  New  Works  of  Fiction  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  by  the  Authoress  of  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye,”  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  by  Miss  Florence 
Montgomery,  by  Miss  Maria  M.  Grant,  by  Miss  Anna  H.  Drury,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbon,  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore,  by  Mr.  Robert  Black,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


BY  ANNA 

GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT. 

“  Misrepresentation,”  “  Furnished  Apartments.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwaudes,  Author  of  “Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “Ought  We  to  Visit 
Her  ?  ”  <S:c.  Crown  Svo. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  &c.  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  *2  vols.  crown  8vo. 


TIIE  HON.  MISS  FERRARD.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Hogan,  M.P.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

*’  The  novel  U  to  bo  recommended  ns  doubly  worth  reading,  for  its  pictures  of  Irish  manners 
arc  a?  entertaining  a»  the  story  itself.” — Suturduy  Jicviciv. 


:.  DRURY. 

By  Anna  II.  Drury,  Author  of 

[Next  wee/u 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  Ernest  Werner, 

Author  of  “  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It.”  Translated  by  Christina 
Tyrrell.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“  ‘  Under  a  (  harm  ’  is  the  best  German  novel  we  have  read  for  some  years,  and  one  of  the 
best  translations  from  the  German  that  we  have  ever  read.”— Academy. 


AN  EVERY-DAY  HEROINE.  Founded  oil 

tiie  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Ceemer.  By  Albert  D.  Vaxdam.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 
THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON  !  By  the  Author  of  “  Jennie  of  the 

Prince’s.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  3  Maps,  cloth  extra,  38s. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR. 

By  Captain  FRED  BURNABY. 

TIMES  (First  Notice) — “  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  most  interesting: 
first  volume.  We  must  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  second  volume,  which  is  still  more 
interesting,  lor  a  second  notice.” 

ATI!  *'NASUM _ “  Captain  Burnaby’s  mn-  v  admirers  will  be  glad  to  accompany  him  on  his 

ride  through  Asia  Minor . The  travel  <  is.  as  before,  full  of  animation,  energy,  and 

resource,  and  the  subject  is  certainly  one  of  nmre  real  importance . Varied  pictures,  grave 

and  gay  by  turns,  but  drawn  with  unfailing  life  and  spirit.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE _ "  Those  who  were  delighted  by  Captain  Burnaby’s  adventurous 

expedition  to  the  Khivan  Khanate  will  not  be  disappointed  by  his  ride  through  Asia  Minor. 
There  is  the  6ame  spirit  in  the  style,  and  even  greater  interest  in  the  subject.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  of  SAMUEL  BRECK, 

and  PASSAGES  from  his  NOTE  BOOKS,  1771—1862.  Edited  by  IT.  E. 
Scudder.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  Cd.  [ On  Monday, 

***  This  work  gives  a  most  graphic  word-picture  of  the  author’s  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  great  men  and  events  connected  with  the  rise  of  the 
American  Republic.  Mr.  Breck  was  personally  acquainted  with  Washington, 
Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  Lafayette,  Ac.  Ac. 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Hon. 

CHARLES  SUMNER.  2  vols.  royal  Svo.  doth,  36s.  [In  a  day  or  two. 

Ch  tries  Sumner's  Letters  give  full  descriptions  of  London  Society — Lawyers 
— Judges— Visits  to  Lords  Fitzwilliam,  Leicester,  Wharncliffe,  Brougham — 
Association  with  Sydney  Smith,  Hall  am,  Macaulay — Dean  Mil  man,  Rogers, 
and  Talfourd,  Ac.  The  Work  also  contains  a  full  Journal  which  Sumner 
kept  in  Paris. 


NEW  IRELAND.  By  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P. 

for  Louth.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  30s.  [//i  a  few  days. 

One  of  the  maiu  objects  which  the  Author  has  had  in  view  in  writing  this 
work  has  been  to  lay  before  England  and  before  the  world  a  true  and  faithful 
history  of  Ireland,  or  rather  a  series  of  picturesque  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
numerous  eventful  episodes  in  Ireland’s  career  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 


THE  LAND  of  BOLIVAR  ;  or,  War,  Peace, 

and  Adventure  in  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  By  James  Mudie  Spence, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Clab.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  31s.  6d.  [ Shortly . 


MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  From  Descartes 

to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.,  Alford  Professor 
of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  1  vol.  demy 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  14s.  [Shortly. 


MONT  BLANC  :  a  Treatise  on  its  Geodesical 

and  Geological  Constitution — its  Transformations,  and  the  Old  and  Modern 
State  ofrits  Glaciers.  By  Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc.  Translated  by  B.  Buck- 
nall.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  120  Illustrations,  14s.  [Shortly. 


VOL.  II.  of  MEN  of  MARK:  a  Gallery  of 

Thirty-six  Cabinet-size  Photographs,  by  Lock  A  Whitfield  (taken  from  Life), 
of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  day.  Printed  in  Permanent  Photography. 
With  brief  Biographical  Notices.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  25s.  [Ready, 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  MODERN 

ART.  Containing  Twenty-four  Permanent  Photographs  from  celebrated 
Original  Paintings,  chiefly  by  Artists  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Schools. 
Witli  Memoirs  of  the  Artists  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plates.  Imperial  4to. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  [Ready, 


STREET  LIFE  in  LONDON.  Illustrated  by 

nearly  Forty  Permanent  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  Life  for  the 
Work  by  J.  Thomson,  Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People,”  Ac. 
With  Descriptive  Accounts  by  J.  Thomson  and  Adolphe  Smith.  4to.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25s.  [Now  ready. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  CHILDREN.  By  Dutton 

Cook.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 


JASPAR  DEANE.  By  John  Saunders. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


FOR  THIS  CAUSE:  a  Novel.  3  vols.  crown 

8vo.  31s.  6d. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  Harriette 

Bowra.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


LONDON :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 

CROWN  BUILDINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


10  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  October  20, 1877. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.— IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GALLENGA. 

TWO  YEARS  of  the  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  A.  Gat.lkxga  (of  the  “Times”),  Author  of  “  Italy  Revisited,”  “  Country 
Life  in  Piedmont,”  “  The  Invasion  of  Denmark,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  TIMES  says:  “Extraordinary  opportunities  fell  into  Mr.  Gall  nga’s  way, 
and  in  th  se  very  interesting  volumes  he  has  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  full.” 

The  OBSERVER  says  :  “  The  book  is  at  once  fascinating  and  am  using,  and  in 
many  ways  the  best  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Question.” 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says  :  “  Mr.  Gallenga’s  reminiscences  of  the  East  are 
both  agreeable  and  instructive.” 

The  GRAPHIC  says  :  ‘  Mr.  Gallenga’s  letters  are  most  interesting  in  every  way 

. Two  volumes,  altogether,  which  bid  fair  to  acquire  permanent  value  as  graphic 

records  taken  on  the  spot  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  history.” 


POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

AGAINST  HER  WILL.  By  Annie  L. Walker, 

Author  of  “  A  Canadian  Heroine.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“Altogether  ‘  \  gainst  Tier  Will  ’  is  a  clever,  wholesome  novel,  which  we  can  recommend 

wi t hou t  rese r v a  t  i 1 1 1 1 . ”  — N/  ectat< >r. 

Against  H  r  Will  ’  is  a  very  powerful  novel,  and  one  which  we  can  on  every  account 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.” — Standard. 

“  There  is  n  gy  at  deal  Hint  is  deserving  of  praise,  nnrl  very  little  to  find  fault  with . 

‘Against  Her  Will  ’  is  a  novel  of  sterling  merit.” — Scotsman. 


TRUE  WOMEN.  By  Katharine  Stuart. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  This  novel  is  strong  where  so  many  are  weak . We  know  of  no  book  in  which  the  act 

of  courtship  is  made  so  pretty  and  poetical,  or  iu  which  the  tenderest  sentiment  is  so  absolutely 
free  from  mawkishuess.” — Standard. 


THE  RECTOR  of  OXBURY  :  a  Novel.  By 

James  B.  Baynard.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  Tills  is  a  very  good  novel,  written  throughout  in  a  generous  catholic  spirit . The  book 

is  full  of  kindly  humour,  and  we  heartily  recommeud  it  to  our  readers.”— Standard. 

A  VERY  OLD  QUESTION:  a  Novel.  By 

T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  Author  of  “  Under  Pressure,”  &c.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  For  ’tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love.”— Hamlet. 

THE  SIEGE  of  VIENNA:  a  Novel.  By 

Caroline  Pichler.  (From  the  German.)  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


THE  TRUST  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Jean 

Le  Peer.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


THE  HOUSE  of  CLARISFORD  :  a  Prophecy. 

By  Frederick  Woodman.  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [ This  day. 

“  Thrice  lost  and  thrice  banned. 

When  the  younger  fell  by  the  elder’s  band 
Clarisford’s  line  will  be  warped  and  crost, 

Till  Clarislord’s  heir  is  lost,  lost,  lost.” 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS,  &c. 

EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  REIGN  of  ROSAS;  or,  South  American 

Sketches.  By  E.  C.  Fernau.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


LILIAN.  By  G.  Beresford  FitzGerald, 

Author  of  “  As  the  Fates  Would  Have  It.”  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


HARRINGTON  ;  or,  the  Exiled  Royalist  : 

a  Tale  of  the  Hague.  By  Frederick  Spencer  Bird.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


MERRY  and  GRAVE.  By  Peter  Atiielby. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  BURIED  PAST :  a  Novel.  Crown 

8to.  7s.  Gd. 


THE  BRIDE  of  ROERYIG.  ByW.  Bergsoe. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Nina  Francis.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  charmingly  fresh  and  simple  tale,  which  was  well  worth  translating,  and  has  been 
translated  well.” — A  (henceum. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


Next  week  will  be  published,  1  vol.  extra  fcp.  8vo. 

SHELLEY: 

A  Critical  Biography. 

By  GEORGE  BARNETT  SMITH, 

Author  of  "  Poets  and  Novelists,”  &c. 


EDINBURGH  :  DAVID  DOUGLAS. 
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Albemarle  Stkeet,  October  1877. 

MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


CYPRUS;  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 

Temples:  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten 
Years’  Residence  in  that  Island.  By  Louis  P.  L)i  Cesnola.  Medium 
8 vo.  with  Maps  ancl  200  Illustration's. 


MASTERS  in  ENGLISH  THEOLOGY  : 

Lectures  delivered  at  King’s  College,  London,  1877.  By  Canon  Barry, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Professor  Plumptre,  Canon  Westcott,  Canon  Farrar, 
and  Professor  Cheetham.  With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Barry. 
Post  8vo. 


THE  CITIES  and  CEMETERIES  of 

ETRURIA.  By  Georoe  Dennis,  H.B.M.  Consul  at  Palermo.  New 
Edition,  revised  from  Recent  Visits  to  the  Etruscan  Sites,  with  a 
Chapter  on  Bologna,  2  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  20  Plans  and  150 
Illustrations. 


THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS;  their  Man¬ 
ners,  Customs,  Private  Life,  &c.  By  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
Edited  and  revised  by  Samuel  Bircii,  LL.D.  New  Edition,  3  vols. 
medium  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


CLASSIC  PREACHERS  of  the  ENGLISH 

CHURCH  :  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  James’s  Church  in  1877.  By 
CanoD  Lightfoot,  Rev.  H.  Wace,  Dean  of  Durham,  Prebendary  W.  R. 
Clark,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Dean  of  Norwich.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Kkmpe.  Post  8vo. 


ANCIENT  MYCENiE:  Discoveries  and 

Researches  on  the  Sites  of  Mvcente  and  Tirvns.  By  Dr.  Schliemann, 
Author  of  “  Troy  and  its  Remains.”  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Medium  8vo.  with  500  Plans  and  Illus¬ 
trations. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  on  the 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  Vol.  I.  containing  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and 
St.  Luke.  With  Introduction  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Medium 
8vo. 


PURITY  in  MUSICAL  ART.  P,y  A.  F.  J. 

Thibaut,  of  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by 
W.  H.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Post  8vo. 


NYASSA :  a  Journal  of  Adventures  in  Ex¬ 
ploring  the  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Establishing  the  Settlement  of 
Livingstonia.  By  E.  D.  Young,  R.N.  Revised  by  the  Rev.  Horace 
Waller.  Post  8vo. 


FIELD  PATHS  and  GREEN  LANES  ; 

being  Country  Walks,  chiefly  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  By  Louis  J. 
Jennings.  With  Sketches  by  J.  W.  Whymper.  Post  8vo. 


PIONEERING  in  SOUTH  BRAZIL  :  Three 

Years  of  Forest  and  Prairie  Life  in  the  Province  of  Parana.  By 
Thomas  P.  Bigg  Wither.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illus¬ 
trations. 


TREATISE  on  the  AUGUSTINIAN  DOC- 

TRINE  of  PREDESTINATION.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo. 


THE  TALMUD  ;  being  Selected  Extracts, 

chiefly  illustrating  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Joseph  Barclay,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Stapleford.  8vo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations. 


THE  ENGLISH  in  SPAIN ;  or,  the  Story  of 

the  War  of  Succession  between  1834-40.  By  Major  Fras.  Duncan, 
R.A.,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery.”  8vo.  with 
Plates. 


BULGARIA  BEFORE  the  WAR;  being  a 

Seven  Years’  Experience  of  European  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants. 
By  FI.  C.  Barkley,  Civil  Engineer,  Author  of  “  Between  the  Danube- 
and  the  Black  Sea.”  Post  8vo. 


METALLURGY  :  the  Art  of  Extracting  Metals 

from  their  Ores,  and  Adapting  them  to  various  Purposes  of  Manufac¬ 
ture.  Fifth  Division — SILVER.  By  John  Percy,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with 
Illustrations. 


THE  COUNTRY  of  the  MOORS  :  a  Journey 

from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan.  By  Edward 
Rae,  Author  of  “The  Land  of  the  North  Wind.”  Crown  8vo.  with. 
Maps  and  Illustrations. 


SIR  JOHN  NORTHCOTE’S  NOTE-BOOK 

in  the  LONG  PARLIAMENT.  Containing  Proceedings  during  its 
First  Session,  1640  From  the  Original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
by  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton.  Crown  8vo. 


A  SECOND  SERIES  OF 

LEAVES  from  MY  SKETCH  BOOK.  Con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  Views  in  Egypt,  the  Nile,  and  in  the  East.  By  E.  W. 
Cooke,  R.A.  Small  folio,  25  Plates  with  Descriptive  Text. 


NOTES  on  the  CHURCHES  of  KENT.  By 

the  late  Sir  STEPHEN  GLYNNE,  Bart.  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


HISTORY  of  EGYPT  from  the  EARLIEST 

PERIOD.  Derived  from  Monuments  and  Inscriptions.  By  Dr. 
Brugsch.  Translated  by  the  late  H.  Danby  Seymour.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Maps. 


A  MANUAL  of  NATAL  ARCHITECTURE 

for  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Mercantile  Marine,  Shipowners,  and 
Shipbuilders.  By  W.  H.  White,  Assistant-Constructor,  Royal  Navy. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


COMPANIONS  for  the  DEVOUT  LIFE: 

Lectures  delivered  at  St.  James’s  Church  in  1875-6.  By  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Derry  ;  Deans  of  St.  Paul’s, 
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TTIE  WAR. 

LATER  accounts  confirm,  on  the  whole,  the  original  re¬ 
port  of  the  great  Russian  victory  in  Armenia.  The 
Tarks  themselves  admit  the  capture  of  a  part  of  Moukii- 
TAr’s  army,  and  the  heavy  losses  of  the  rest.  The  Com¬ 
mander- in-Chief  has,  however,  avoided  the  danger  of  being' 

.  .  U1  O 

shut  up  in  Kars;  and,  if  Turkish  accounts  may  be  trusted, 
he  was  lately  in  communication  with  the  fortress,  which  will 
be  at  once  invested  by  the  enemy.  Any  number  of  men  in 
excess  of  the  necessary  garrison  would  be,  as  at  Metz,  a 
source  of  weakness  and  danger.  If  a  Russian  force  is  in¬ 
terposed  between  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  withdraw  the  remnant  of  the  army  ;  and  in  any  case 
Moukhtar  will  probably  for  an  indefinite  time  be  too  weak 
to  meet  the  Russians  in  the  field.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  reinforcements  have  been  forwarded  from  Erzeroum 
and  Batoum  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Turkish  Government  can  dispose  of  any  reserves  ex¬ 
cept  by  weakening  important  positions.  The  Grand 
Duke  Michael  is  perhaps  now  strong  enough  to  spare 
a  force  for  the  reduction  of  Batoum,  though  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  former  attacks.  The  approach  of  winter 
furnishes  the  best  hope  of  a  respite  from  further  disasters ; 
and  it  may  now  be  assumed  that  the  blockade  of  Kars 
will  be  maintained  when  active  operations  have  become 
impossible.  There  is  little  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  defeat  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  prudence.  The  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  per¬ 
sisted  in  holding  a  position  far  too  extensive  for  his  force 
against  an  enemy  with  double  his  number  of  men,  and  with 
a  still  greater  preponderance  of  artillery.  His  confidence 
in  the  quality  of  his  troops  was  justified  by  the  obstinate 
resistance  which  they  offered  ;  but  the  result  of  the  struggle 
might  have  been  foreseen.  If  Moukhtar  had  retired  further 
into  the  interior,  the  enemy  could  not  have  reached  him 
without  leaving  the  garrison  of  Kars  in  the  rear.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  early  successes  of  the  campaign,  though 
they  never  amounted  to  a  decisive  victory,  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  minds  of  the  Turkish  generals  a  false  impres¬ 
sion  of  their  superiority. 

The  Russians  not  unnaturally  hope  to  repeat  or  surpass 
in  Bulgaria  the  triumph  which  has  been  achieved  by  their 
Asiatic  army.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  siege  works 
which  are  ostensibly  constructed  by  General  Todleben  are 
intended  for  any  serious  purpose.  Isolated  attacks  on 
different  parts  of  the  defences  are  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
pelled  by  the  Turks ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
contests  of  this  kind  materially  affect  the  probabilities  of  a 
successful  siege.  The  report  that  General  Gourko  has 
intercepted  the  communications  between  Plevna  and 
Orkanye  is  probably  premature,  or  not  yet  literally  true. 
Telegraphic  messages  from  the  camp  still  reach  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  some  attempts  to  intercept  convoys  on 
the  road  have  been  repelled,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  considerable  supplies  have  lately  reached  the  camp. 
Deserters  who  from  time  to  time  reach  the  Russian  lines 
concur  in  the  statement  that  the  Turkish  army  is  scantily 
supplied  with  provisions ;  and  ammunition  must  be  at 
least,  as  difficult  to  convey  as  food.  The  Turks  have  no 
cavalry  force  which  can  hold  General  Gourko  in  check  ; 
and,  even  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  task  of  breaking  up 
roads  and  bridges,  ho  will  almost  certainly  be  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  arrival  of  large  or  frequent  convoys.  According 
to  a  doubtful  statement  of  some  recent  deserters,  there  are 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  camp  at  Plevna. 


If  the  numbers  given  are  even  approximately  accurate, 
the  consumption  of  food  must  be  enormous.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  partisans  who  write  to  English  journals  from 
the  Russian  head-quarters  anuounoe  as  certain  the 
attainment  of  some  brilliant  success  before  the  end  of 
October.  As  the  Commander-In-Chief  has  judiciously  for¬ 
bidden  Correspondents  to  go  to  the  front,  the  information 
supplied  to  English  newspapers  is  necessarily  second-hand. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Osman  Pasha  may  be 
starved  out  if  ho  remains  at  Plevna ;  but  the  alter¬ 
native  of  a  retreat  on  Sofia  seems  not  to  have  been, 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  devotees  of  Russia.  It  is 
possible  that  Osman  may  wait  till  all  approaches  and  means 
of  retreat  are  cut  off,  as  in  the  investments  of  Metz  and 
Paris  ;  but,  if  the  road  to  Sofia  is  still  for  any  purpose  open, 
it  would  seem  that  he  may  evade  an  investment  by  the 
simple  process  of  evacuating  his  position.  General  Gourko 
and  his  cavalry  could  offer  no  opposition  to  80,000  or 
100,000  men  resolved  to  force  their  way  out ;  and  it  is  not 
understood  that  any  considerable  force  of  Russian  infantry 
and  artillery  has  been  moved  to  the  rear  of  Plevna.  Osman 
has  rendered  great  service  to  his  Government  by  creating 
a  fortress,  and  by  holding  it  for  three  months  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Russians.  If  ho  were  now  to  retreat, 
he  would  leave  behind  him  only  an  accumulation  of 
earthworks  which  would  be  almost  valueless  to  the 
enemy. 

It  seems  that  Suleiman  Pasha,  after  the  success  of  his 
intrigues  for  the  chief  command  on  the  Danube,  practically 
acquiesces  in  the  expectant  and  defensive  policy  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  He  may  perhaps  have  satisfied  himself  that 
Mehemet  Ali  judged  rightly  in  holding  the  Russian  line 
to  be  unassailable  with  auy  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
It  is  probably  the  most  urgent  duty  of  the  Turkish  general 
to  place  Rustehuk  and  Rasgrad  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and 
experience  shows  that  the  army  which  assumes  the  offen¬ 
sive  fights  at  a  disadvantage.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
to  rely  on  the  judgment  or  loyalty  of  a  general  who,  in  con¬ 
cert,  as  it  is  believed,  with  an  unscrupulous  Court  favourite, 
refused  to  relieve  Plevna  or  to  reinforce  Mehemet  Ali, 
while  he  sacrificed,  for  no  intelligible  purpose,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Turkish  army.  It  is  fair 
to  admit  that  competent  critics  approve  of  Suleiman 
Pasha’s  recent  movements.  General  Zimmermann  was 
threatening  his  rear  and  the  Varna  railway  by  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Dobrudselia.  Suleiman  has  consequently 
changed  his  front,  so  that  his  lines  now  extend  from  east 
to  west,  in  a  position  where  he  can  operate  at  pleasure  either 
against  the  Czarewitch  or  in  the  direction  of  Varna.  His 
obscure  successor  in  the  Shipka  Pass  continues  at  intervals 
to  exchange  cannon-shots  with  the  enemy  ;  but  winter  has 
already  begun  in  the  Balkans,  and  probably  both  comba¬ 
tants  will  for  some  months  be  content  with  their  actual 
positions.  The  interest  of  the  campaign  has  for  the  time 
its  centre  at  Plevna.  If  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  are 
gratified  by  the  capture  of  Osman  Pasha  and  his  army, 
they  will  almost  certainly  prosecute  operations  in  the 
winter.  Suleiman,  if  he  were  left  alone  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Osman’s  army,  would  find  it  necessary  to  retire  from 
his  advanced  position  ;  and  in  that  event  the  Russian  army 
might  at  once  proceed  to  invest  the  principal  fortresses,  or 
perhaps  to  mask  them  and  to  advance  at  once  towards 
Adrianople.  A  great  victory  would  bring  the  Servians 
into  the  field,  and  open  their  country  for  the  passage  of  a 
Russian  army.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  from  conflicting 
statements  whether  the  country  will  supply  sufficient 
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forage  for  horses  and  cattle  at  a  season  when  the  state  of 
the  roads  impedes  the  transit  of  heavy  convoys.  The  Times’ 
Correspondent  at  the  Russian  head-quarters  reports  that 
the  horses  are  up  to  their  knees  in  fodder,  where  some  of 
his  colleagues  who  are  less  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Russia 

o 

have  seen  only  fields  trampled  into  barrenness. 

Since  fortune  began  to  incline  against  the  Turks,  the 
previous  tendency  to  exaggerate  their  successes  has  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  undue  depreciation.  Before  the  war  commenced, 
it  was  expected  that,  after  encountering  some  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  Danube,  the  invading  army  would  either  at 
once  form  the  siege  of  the  fortresses,  or  march  upon 
Adrianople.  When  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  passage 
of  the  river,  and  when  Nicopolis  and  Tirnova  were  taken 
without  a  struggle,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Russians  wrould  be 
able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  a  vanquished  or 
unresisting  opponent.  Since  that  time  the  Russians 
have  not  gained  a  foot  of  ground,  nor  have  they 
begun  one  of  the  impending  sieges.  The  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  forced  to  appeal  to  the  Roumanians  and 
Servians,  and  it  has  brought  into  the  field  a  large  part 
of  its  reserves,  including  the  Imperial  Guard.  Before 
the  defeat  of  Moukhtau,  the  struggle  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia  had  been  conducted  on  equal  terms ;  and  even 
now  it  would  be  prematuro  to  assume  that  the  efforts  of 
Turkey  are  exhausted.  A  writer  in  the  Times  has  lately 
compiled  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  resources  of  both 
belligerents,  with  the  conclusion  that  Turkey  can  still  rely 
on  an  ample  supply  of  recruits,  but  that  another  campaign 
will  involve  grave  financial  difficulties.  It  has  never 
been  doubted  that  Russia  can  reckon  on  an  unlimited 
supply  of  men  ;  and  the  credit  of  a  great  Empire  will 
survive  the  demands  of  two  or  three  campaigns.  The  in¬ 
vader  can  afford  to  persist  in  his  enterprise  ;  but  it  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  Porte  will  have  the  means  of  re¬ 
sistance.  Of  all  conjectures  the  wildest  takes  the  form  of 
rumours  of  mediation,  and  of  overtures  on  the  part  of 
England  which  can  scarcely  have  been  made  when  the 
Government  must  have  known  that  they  would  be  re¬ 
jected  with  scorn.  That  the  Turks  should  attempt  to 
obtain  a  peace  by  direct  negotiation  is  one  degree  less 
improbable ;  but,  even  if  the  Sultan  and  his  courtiers 
waver,  the  population  is  not  yet  disposed  to  yield. 


FRANCE. 

EVERY  day  new  rumours  are  floated  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  Marshal,  but  all  agree  in  assuming  that  he  will 
insist  on  the  present  Cabinet  meeting  the  Chamber.  The 
Ministers  themselves  may  be  very  willing  to  remain,  in  the 
hope  that  at  the  coming  elections,  which  will  determine  the 
future  composition  of  the  Senate,  they  may  retrieve  the 
defeat  which  they  have  recently  sustained.  But  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  Marshal  should  wish  them  not  to  bend  at 
present  before  the  storm  they  have  raised.  That  they 
have  raised  a  storm,  that  the}7  promised  him  victory  and 
have  led  him  to  defeat,  must  be  obvious  even  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  true  that  he  lives  in  the  bosom  of  a  narrow 
clique,  that  he  hears  little  and  reads  less  of  what  is 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  that  he  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  his  own  sagacity  and  of  the  cause  which 
he  defends.  But  still  he  must  see  that  he  has 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  men  who  undertook  to  coerce 
Prance  for  him  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  If  his  enemies 
cannot  teach  him  anything,  his  friends  must  be  more  in¬ 
structive  ;  and  it  is  from  his  friends  that  the  bitterest  re¬ 
proaches  addressed  to  him  proceed.  The  Clerical  party 
complain  that  they  have  been  betrayed  into  a  blunder  by 
the  Ministry,  and  have  awakened  jealousy  instead  of 
securing  influence.  The  Legitimists  protest  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  poor,  shabby,  personal  power  with¬ 
out  principles  or  without  prestige,  like  that  of  a  temporary 
President.  The  Bonapartists  think  that  it  is  vei’y  hard 
on  them  that  their  machinery  should  have  been  employed 
by  persons  who  do  not  understand  how  it  really  ought  to 
be  worked ;  and  they  explain  to  the  Marshal  that  for 
a  proper  election  of  the  indisputable  Bonapartist  type  a 
state  of  siege  is  indispensable.  As  the  Marshal  thus 
finds  himself  blamed  and  abused  on  all  hands,  he 
asks  that  those  who  got  him  into  the  scrape 
should  personally  explain  why  they  have  done  what 
they  have  constantly  told  him  must  be  done  if 
France  was  to  bo  saved.  They  ought,  ho  very 


properly  thinks,  to  tell  their  story  for  him  and  for  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Chamber.  What  is  to  happen  when  this  pre¬ 
liminary  step  has  been  taken  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  of 
all  men  the  Marshal  is  probably  the  least  ready  with  an 
answer.  It  is  said  that  he  intends  to  ask  for  an  immediate 
dissolution,  and  to  collect  taxes  without  the  authority  of' 
the  Assembly.  That  he  could  get  the  Senate  to  agree  to  a 
new  dissolution  is  exceedingly  improbable  ;  and,  if  he  ven¬ 
tured  on  collecting  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  would  so  flagrantly  violate  the  law  that  he  could 
not  stop  there.  If  he  sets  up  as  a  Dictator,  he  must  play 
the  part  to  the  end ;  and  he  has  neither  the  character 
nor  the  means  to  play  it.  It  is  also  said  that 
he  will  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  nation,  and  ask  it 
whether  it  wishes  him  to  remain  President  or  not. 
As  such  a  step  is  entirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  this  would  be  only  another  way  of  offering  to  be 
a  Dictator ;  and  to  assure  the  desired  result  he  must  use  the 
means  which  a  Dictatorship  implies. 

No  one  believes  that  he  is  prepared  to  make  anything 
like  the  usual  •pronunemmiento  of  the  usual  Spanish  general  • 
and  in  his  perplexity  he  may  hope  that  the  coming  elections 
will  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  a 
decision  that  will  not  be  discreditable  to  him.  If  these 
elections  show  that  the  Senate  will  for  the  future  be 
strongly  Conservative,  the  Marshal  will  probably  try  to 
go  on  governing  as  long  as  he  can,  and  as  nearly  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  as  he  can,  on  the 
principles  of  personal  government.  If  the  elections 
foreshow  a  Republican  gain  in  the  Senate,  he  must 
either  govern  with  a  Republican  Ministry  or  he  must 
resign  ;  and,  if  those  who  surround  him,  or  are  dependent 
on  him,  would  leave  him  free  to  act,  he  has  every  reason 
to  prefer  resigning.  As  the  coming  elections  may  exercise 
such  an  important  influence  on  the  whole  politics  of 
France,  both  parties  are  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain 
success.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  been  removing  more 
and  more  juges  de  paix  by  batches ;  and  M.  de  Fourtou 
has  stimulated  the  prefects  to  do  their  utmost,  and  to 
prolong  the  reign  of  terror  as  resolutely  as  they  can.  The 
Republicans  are  subscribing,  organizing,  calculating,  re¬ 
sisting,  and  urging  to  resistance.  They  have  some  strong 
points  in  their  favour.  They  have  been  victorious  in  the 
recent  struggle,  and  one  victory  tends  to  assure  another. 
The  future  senatorial  electoi’s  are  composed,  not  only  of 
members  of  the  General  Councils,  but  of  those  of  the 
Councils  of  Arrondissement,  and  territorial  influence  counts 
less  in  the  choice  of  Councillors  of  the  humbler  order. 
Then,  again,  of  the  sevent}r-three  Senators  whose  election 
will  be  virtually  determined  by  the  elections  for  the  Coun¬ 
cils,  only  eighteen  belong  to  the  Republican  party.  The 
Republicans  have  thus  few  seats,  as  it  happens,  to  lose, 
and  many  to  win.  And  a  comparatively  small  gain  would 
be  sufficient.  If  they  could  but  hold  their  own  seats  and 
win  a  quarter  of  the  seats  of  their  opponents,  they  would 
have  a  majority  in  the  Senate  in  1879.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  very  hard  for  them  to  win  in  these  local  elections,  for 
ordinarily  the  members  of  the  General  Councils  at  any  rate 
are  selected  from  the  class  of  men  with  a  social  standing 
which  is  mostly  allied  with  Conservatism.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  opposition  to  the  Republic  will  now  be 
as  strenuous  and  determined  among  men  of  this  class  as  the 
Government  until  recently  confidently  calculated  it  would  be. 
The  leading  Orleanist  journal  has  ventured  to  declare 
that,  according  to  Orleanist  principles,  the  will  of  the 
nation,  having  been  dulyjpronounced  by  the  Parliamentary 
elections,  must  be  respected  ;  nor  is  it  very  improbable  that 
some  of  the  prefects  and  other  tools  of  the  Government 
may  calculate  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to  make  the  black 
list  of  their  illegalities  too  long  in  view  of  the  approaching 
action  of  a  Republican  Assembly,  and  may  consider  it 
prudent  to  carry  out  the  injunction  to  be  tyrannical  in  a 
half-hearted  and  time-serving  spirit. 

Whatever  point  in  present  French  politics  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing,  we  are  always  brought  round  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Government  conducted  the  late  Parliamentary 
elections.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Times  who  has  recently 
travelled  through  France,  and  has  inquired  very  diligently 
and  with  apparent  impartiality  into  the  subject,  has 
related  the  pitiful  story  of  how  illegality  was  heaped 
on  illegality  and  oppression  on  oppression.  In  the  remoter 
districts  especially,  Republicans  were  treated  as  the  enemies 
of  society.  All  that  the  police  could  do  to  harry  them,  all 
that  calumny  could  do  to  degrade  them,  and  all  that  lies 
and  manoeuvres  could  do  to  outwit  them,  was  done  without 
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stint  and  without  remorse  on  behalf  of  the  favoured 
persons  whom  the  Marshal  called  “  My  candidates.”  The 
Chamber  cannot  pass  over  such  insults  to  its  dignity  and 
such  injustice  to  those  who  have  commissioned  it  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  It  will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  fall  into  the  error 
of  wholesale  invalidation.  But  in  flagrant  cases  it  owes  it 
to  itself  and  to  Prance  to  pursue  and  disclose  the  full  his¬ 
tory  of  what  has  happened.  Moderate  Conservatives  are 
inclined  to  a  Ministry  of  conciliation  ;  but  no  Ministry  can 
secure  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  which  has  not  the  power  to 
sweep  away  the  whole  set  of  tools  whom  the  Government  has 
recently  employed,  and  the  determination  to  punish  those 
whose  offences  have  been  very  numerous  and  very  serious. 
The  Marshal  might  be  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Left  Centre,  but  he  has  pledged  himself  to  stand  by  those 
who  did  his  bidding.  The  least  the  Republican  party  can 
ask  is  that  the  administrative  staff  shall  be  brought  back 
to  the  state  in  which  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M.  he  I 
Pocrtou  found  it  ;  and  for  the  Marshal  to  concede  this 
would  be  for  him  to  desert  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
had  his  solemn  assurance  that  he  would  not  desert  them. 
Between  France  and  peace  there  stands  a  whole  army  of 
prefects  and  sub-prefects,  and  juges  de  paix  and  mayors 
and  schoolmasters,  and  countless  minor  people  who 
have  been  put  into  office  to  do  dirty  work,  and  have 
done  it.  They  were  hired  to  break  the  law,  and  they 
broke  it  under  the  guarantee  of  an  indemnity  from  the 
Marshal.  The  Marshal  cannot  make  his  guarantee  good 
without  assuming  a  Dictatorship.  As  it  usually  happens, 
he  has  three  courses  before  him  and  only  three.  He  may 
uphold  his  instruments  by  overthrowing  the  Constitution 
and  appealing  to  force  ;  or  he  may  throw  over  bis  instru¬ 
ments  and  try  to  work  with  a  moderate  Liberal  Ministry  ; 
or  he  may  resign,  and  comfort  his  instruments  by  the 
thought  that,  if  they  fall,  he  falls  with  them.  No  one  can 
pretend  to  say  now  which  course  he  will  ultimately  adopt. 
But,  so  far  as  conjecture  is  admissible,  the  strongest  prob¬ 
ability  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  his  choosing  the  third 
course,  and  retiring  from  the  contest  which  he  so  wantonly 
p  'ovoked. 


ITALY  AND  ITS  ARMY. 

fTTHE  Italian  War  Minister  has  increased  the  Army 
JL  Estimates  on  the  ground  of  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  The  administrative  arrangements  of  Italy  are  not 
a  fit  subject  of  foreign  criticism  ;  but  a  reasonable  curiosity 
is  excited  by  the  allegation  that  there  is  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  military  expenditure.  The  Italian  army  is  more 
than  capable  of  maintaining  order  at  home,  even  if  there 
were  any  prospect  of  disturbance.  It  must  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  some  external  contingency.  Any  reference 
to  war,  or  to  armed  force,  naturally  suggests  the  thought 
of  the  unfortunate  Eastern  question ;  but  the  Italian 
Government  originally  deprecated  the  war,  and  it  has 
since  shown  no  desire  to  engage  in  a  wanton  interference. 
Vague  rumours  of  designs  on  the  Adriatic  provinces  of 
Austria  have  long  since  subsided ;  nor,  indeed,  has  there 
been  any  opening  for  territorial  aggression  since  it  became 
certain  that  Austria  would  be  neutral  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey.  It  is  understood  that  Signor 
Crispi  in  his  informal  mission  to  Vienna  received  assurances 
of  the  friendly  feelings  with  which  Italy  is  regarded  by  the 
Austrian  Government  and  nation.  It  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable  that  in  ten  or  eleven  years  an  animosity  which 
had  been  felt  for  more  than  one  generation  should  have 
■entirely  disappeared  with  its  cause.  The  Austrians  feel 
that  they  are  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  their 
withdrawal  from  Italy;  and  it  happened  that  their  national 
pride  was  not  offended  by  a  political  concession  which  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  on  victories  achieved  both  by  sea  and  by 
land.  As  the  Italians  have  no  design  of  quarrelling  either 
with  Austria  or  with  Turkey,  the  circumstances  which 
justify  or  demand  an  increase  of  the  army  are  not  only 
extraordinary,  but  mysterious.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Italy  is  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  both  Powers  have  on  one  important  question 
a  common  feeling. 

France  only  remains  to  be  considered ;  and  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  result  of  the  elections  had 
finally  removed  any  alarm  which  might  have  been  felt  by 
the  most  timid  and  suspicious  of  Italian  politicians.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  Marshal  MacMahon  would,  even  if 


the  counti’y  had  responded  favourably  to  his  appeal,  have 
risked  his  position  and  popularity  by  a  wanton  attack  on 
Italy.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  history,  the  French 
nation  is  both  professedly  and  really  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  The  great  majoi’ity  of  the  people  wished  for 
peace  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Prince-Presi¬ 
dent  assured  them  that  their  object  was  identical  with  the 
Empire.  In  1S70  the  last  plebiscite  affirmed  the  same 
conviction,  though  unfortunately  the  Emperor  misunder¬ 
stood  the  meaning  of  the  popular  sanction  of  his  system 
and  his  dynasty.  There  was  nevertheless  always  a  vocifer¬ 
ous  section  of  the  community,  belonging  to  different 
parties,  which  affected  to  prefer  military  glory  to  wealth 
and  safety.  The  enemies  of  the  Empire,  including  both  the 
extreme  Republicans  and  those  who  shared  the  opinions  of 
M.  Thiers,  incessantly  denounced  the  acquiescence  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  unity  of  Italy  and  of  Germany. 
The  fatal  enterprise  which  overthrew  the  dynasty  was 
undertaken  in  deference  to  an  apparent  popular  clamour. 
The  German  war  put  an  end  to  many  pretences  and 
delusions ;  and  since  its  close  the  Government  has  con¬ 
stantly  declared,  with  the  approval  of  the  nation,  that 
for  an  indefinite  time  ambitious  enterprises  must  be 
suspended.  Even  the  prophets  of  national  enmity  concur 
with  more  reasonable  politicians  in  recommending  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  if  only  as  a  preparation  for 
revenge  to  be  exacted  at  some  distant  time.  A  portion 
of  the  more  fanatical  clergy  formed  the  only  exception  to 
the  pacific  feelings  and  resolutions  of  Frenchmen.  Since 
the  priesthood  was  reduced  by  the  great  Revolution  to  a 
condition  of  poverty  and  social  depression,  it  has  gradually, 
and  now  finally,  transferred  its  centre  of  patriotism  from 
France  to  Rome.  An  ordained  peasant  who  has  at  home 
neither  wholesome  excitement  nor  prospects  of  rising 
in  the  world  finds  for  himself  the  ideal  which  human 
nature  demands  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church. 
Gallican  doctrines  have  disappeared  with  the  aristocratic 
hierarchy  by  which  they  were  devised  and  cultivated ;  and 
no  Catholic  enthusiast  would  now  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
welfai’e  of  his  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope.  If  the 
French  clergy  were  politically  supreme,  there  would  be 
imminent  danger  of  a  war  with  Italy,  undertaken  for  tho 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  Holy  See.  For  such  extraordinary 
circumstances  it  would  well  become  an  Italian  Minister  to 
provide;  but  the  contingency  has  not  occurred,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  occur. 

The  most  positive  and  definite  conclusion  to  be  deduced 
from  the  late  election  is  that  Ultramontanism  is  powerless 
in  France.  The  Bonapartists,  who  form  the  strongest 
section  of  the  Conservative  party,  scarcely  affected  to 
court  the  favour  of  tho  clergy ;  and  Marshal  MacMahon 
himself,  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  publicly  repudiated  the 
charge  of  yielding  to  sacerdotal  influence.  The  Legiti¬ 
mists  are  more  closely  allied  with  the  priests  ;  but  few 
among  them  would,  even  if  they  could,  engage  in  a  crusade 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power.  The  Re¬ 
publicans,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  expedient  to  pub¬ 
lish,  and  sometimes  to  exaggerate,  their  antagonism  to  tho 
clergy.  As  they  will  in  all  probability  control  the  govern¬ 
ment  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  their  policy  is  to  be 
principally  regarded  by  foreign  nations  which  have  dealings 
with  France.  They  may  perhaps  agree  with  M.  Tiiiers 
in  preferring  French  interests  to  a  hundred  constitutions 
and  a  hundred  religions ;  but  they  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  dethrone  the  Pope,  if  he  still  retained  his 
dominions,  than  to  aid  in  his  restoration.  For  reasons 
which  are  not  exactly  the  same,  both  Germany  and  France 
are  eager  to  support  Italy  in  resistance  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Church.  The  impending  vacancy  of  the  Papal  chair, 
though  it  may  require  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Italian 
Ministers,  certainly  threatens  no  danger  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  choice  between  a  fanatical  churchman  of  the 
school  of  Pius  IX.  and  a  practical  man  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  easier  to  negotiate  with  a  statesman  than  with  a 
bigot ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Papacy  would  be 
weakened  by  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  present  Pope’s  theo¬ 
logical  and  ecclesiastical  extravagances. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  the  Italian  Government 
wished  to  increase  the  army  for  reasons  of  professional  con¬ 
venience  or  efficiency,  and  that  the  allegation  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  is  a  mere  form  used  to  deprecate  oppo¬ 
sition.  There  is  some  force  in  the  argument  that  the  army 
is  a  school  of  Italian  unity,  and,  for  the  Southern  conscripts, 
of  civilization.  A  young  rustic  from  Sicily  or  the  Abruzzi, 
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who  has  perhaps  never  heard  of  the  more  distant  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom,  learns  to  recognize  the  martial 
superiority  of  the  Piedmontese  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tuscans.  When  he  returns  home,  he  has  learned  valuable 
lessons  of  decency  and  of  obedience,  and  possibly  he  may 
have  even  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  It  might  perhaps  be  desirable  to  pass  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  through  the  ranks,  if  only 
armies  and  their  appendages  were  not  extremely  expensive. 
The  Italians  have,  since  the  establishment  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  not  yet  succeeded  in  rolling  the  stone  of  the 
financial  deficiency  to  the  summit  where  they  might 
safely  rest.  Their  taxation  is  heavy,  though  the 
price  paid  for  independence  and  liberty  may  not  be 
too  high.  The  burdens  on  the  Northern  and  Central 
provinces  are  aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  exacting  pro¬ 
portionate  contributions  from  the  population  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Southern  peasantry  perhaps  still 
cling  to  the  memory  of  the  Bourbons,  who  never  troubled 
their  subjects  with  innovation  or  improvement.  Loyalty 
to  the  Italian  Crown  would  most  naturally  spring  from 
material  prosperity  and  from  the  reduction  of  public 
burdens  ;  and  every  increase  of  the  army  postpones  the  date 
of  solvency,  and  still  more  of  fiscal  relief.  Although  the 
proper  strength  of  the  standing  army  can  only  be  rightly 
estimated  by  the  Italian  Government  and  Parliament,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  a  force  of  200,000  men  was 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  About  8,ooo,oooL 
is  spent  on  the  army,  and  nearly  2,000,000 1.  on  the  navy, 
out  of  a  total  revenue  of  less  than  50,000,000b  In  common 
with  other  monarchies  Italy  provides  a  Civil  List  for  the 
King  ;  and  it  is  also  subject  to  the  exceptional  burden  of 
another  Civil  List  for  the  Pope.  The  public  debt  forms  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  national  income  which  cannot  be 
reduced  until  the  distant  period  when  there  may  be  a 
surplus.  It  is  possible  that  the  Parliament  may  not 
concur  in  the  Minister’s  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of 
extraordinary  circumstances. 


INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

UCCESSIVE  rumours  have  announced  that  the  frontier 
tribes  on  the  border  of  the  Indus  were  getting  more 
audacious  and  troublesome  than  ever,  that  the  Emir  of 
Cabul  was  becoming  incensed  at  the  occupation  of  Quettab, 
and  that  he  was  preparing  to  invade  India  with  an  army 
60,000  strong,  armed  with  the  newest  improvement  in 
matchlocks.  These  successive  rumours  were  successively 
contradicted.  The  border  savages  are  not  behaving  in  any 
unusually  disagreeable  way.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  likes  our 
having  a  Resident  at  Quettah.  The  Emir  is  very  tolerably 
well  disposed  towards  us.  Still  there  is  an  air  of  disquiet 
about  recent  communications  from  India,  and  there  is  a 
marked  revival  in  discussions  of  our  frontier  policy.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  excitement'  caused  by  the  Russian 
war,  and  partly  to  the  very  indiscreet  utterances 
of  Lord  Lttton.  There  is  a  standing  suspicion  or 
hope  that  the  Viceroy  intends  to  distinguish  himself  by 
doing  something  noticeable  in  the  direction  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  if  he  can  but  get  the  opportunity.  As  the  Russians 
have  not  hitherto  prospered  greatly  in  the  Turkish  war,  it 
seems  to  many  apprehensive  Anglo-Indians  a  good  idea  to 
trample  on  them  in  a  gentle  way  when  they  are  down,  and 
to  make  ourselves  the  virtual  masters  of  Afghanistan  while 
our  enemies  are  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  effectual 
opposition.  And  as  Lord  Lytton  came  to  India  with  a 
diplomatic  training,  he  is  thought  to  be,  and  is  believed  to 
think  himself  to  be,  just  the  man  for  cunning  calculations, 
and  for  carrying  out  those  subtle  plans  by  which  dis¬ 
orderly  barbarians  are  somehow  brought  within  the  grasp  of 
England  before  they  are  aware  of  what  is  happening.  As  the 
interest  in  the  famine  diminishes,  the  interest  in  our  frontier 
policy  accordingly  increases.  Lord  Salisbury  has  indeed 
distinctly  stated  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  policy 
which  for  many  years  has  been  the  standing  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  then  the  majority  of  those  who  think  that  this 
policy  ought  to  be  changed  do  not  pretend  to  approve  of 
the  line  taken  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Eastern  Question. 
They  think  him  far  too  Russian,  and  he  is  far  too  pacific 
for  their  taste.  And  then  they  have  great  faith  in  Lord 
Lytton.  They  gather  from  much  that  he  has  said,  and 
from  some  little  that  he  has  done,  that  he  would  like  to  do 
much  more  than  he  is  allowed  to  do  ;  and  they  speculate 
on  the  chance  that  lie  may  either  contrive  to  commit  the 


I  Indian  Government  by  some  advisedly  rash  act,  or  that  his 
diplomatic  skill  may  achieve  the  signal  triumph  of  in¬ 
ducing  Lord  Salisbury  to  agree  with  him,  and  to  let  the 
world  see  what,  if  he  had  his  own  way,  he  could  do  with 
the  Jalawkis  and  the  Afreedis  and  the  Beloochees  and  the 
Afghans. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  frontier  question 
is  a  very  important  question  ;  for,  if  a  wrong  decision  were 
taken  in  it,  the  finances  of  India  might  be  easily  thrown 
into  confusion,  the  duties  of  the  Indian  army  might  be 
seriously  changed,  and  English  blood  and  treasure  might 
be  thrown  into  a  yawning  gulf.  It  is  therefore  very  desir¬ 
able  that  the  proposals  of  those  who  wish  for  a  new  and 
very  active  frontier  policy  should  be  attentively  con¬ 
sidered.  These  proposals  are,  in  short,  three  : — First,  that 
the  Indian  frontier,  separated  from  the  Punjaub,  should  be 
placed  under  a  distinct  administration,  guided  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the 
Viceroy  himself;  secondly,  that  the  fierce  tribes  which 
harass  our  borders  should  be  not  merely  punished  and 
subdued,  but  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  made  quiet  and  orderly  subjects  of  the  Queen  ; 
thirdly,  that  in  all  the  districts  which,  even  after 
this  incorporation,  would  separate  us  from  Russia 
and  Persia,  we  should  have  Residents  of  a  high  and 
imposing  class,  who  would  train  the  chiefs  in  their 
duties,  and  inform  them  exactly  what  steps  they  must 
take  so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  our  influence  is 
paramount,  and  relieve  us  from  all  fear  of  Russian  in¬ 
trigues.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  proposal  derives 
all  its  importance  from  its  connexion  with  the  other 
two.  To  take  the  frontier  district  from  the  Punjaub 
and  make  it  into  a  separate  district  might  be  a  simple 
administrative  act  to  be  judged  of  by  mere  considerations 
of  administrative  convenience.  Or  it  might  be  part  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  enable  the  .Viceroy  to  pursue 
with  new  facilities  a  policy  of  annexation  and  of  interfer¬ 
ence  in  Afghanistan.  The  proposal  is  practically  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  seems  always  to  be  associated  with  a  policy 
of  this  kind  in  the  minds  of  those  who  advocate  it. 
We  ai’e  therefore  always  brought  back  to  the  question 
whether  annexation  and  interference  are  in  themselves 
desirable.  The  arguments  of  those  who  support  them 
are  very  well  worth  considering.  Although  the 
balance  of  reason  inclines  very  much,  we  think,  the  other 
way,  still  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  annexation,  and 
something  for  interference.  The  wild  tribes  are  constantly 
giving  trouble,  and  the  territories  over  which  they  have  a 
claim  cut  at  some  points  in  a  very  inconvenient  way  into 
our  territory.  It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  cheaper  and 
easier  to  control  them,  and  bring  the  constant  pressure  of 
good  administration  to  bear  on  them,  than  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  their  raids,  and  to  go  from  time  to  time 
through  the  elaborate  process  of  following  them  up  and 
punishing  them.  That  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ad¬ 
ministration  some  trivial  rectification  of  the  frontier  may 
be  desirable  is  possible  enough.  But  that  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  real  question  is  whether  wild  tribes  that  give 
trouble  shall,  as  a  general  rule,  be  annexed,  instead  of  being- 
punished  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  annexation  on 
this  principle  and  on  this  scale  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  have  more  disaffected  subjects 
to  watch  and  to  protect,  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  no 
limit  at  which  wild  tribes  cease  and  order  begins.  There 
will  always  be  wild  tribes  to  fight  and  annex.  The  pro¬ 
cess  will  go  on  and  on,  and  we  shall  continually  be  having 
to  guard  a  new  frontier,  with  the  difficulty  of  guarding  it 
constantly  increasing. 

The  desire  for  interference  in  Afghanistan  and  in  other 
places  between  Persia  and  India  is  based  on  the  apprehension 
of  Russian  intrigues.  This  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  danger. 
Russia  has  been  intriguing  in  Afghanistan  for  at  least  thirty 
years.  In  a  vague,  half-hearted  way  we  have  combated 
these  intrigues ;  and  we  have  found  the  task  so  difficult 
that,  when  we  have  selected  an  Emir  to  back,  we  have  had 
to  turn  round  on  our  friend  because  he  was  getting  too 
Russian,  and  have  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  we  were 
very  glad  when  his  opponent  beat  him.  That  Russia  does 
intrigue  in  those  districts  is  not  a  conjecture — it  is  a  fact; 
and  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so  is  as  probable  as  any¬ 
thing  future  can  be.  If  Russia  is  defeated  or  merely 
fights  a  drawn  battle  in  the  present  war,  her  power  of 
successful  intriguing  will  be  lessened  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  an  alliance  with  her  or  of 
the  fear  of  her  enmity.  But,  even  if  the  issue  of  the 
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Turkish  war  were  unfavourable  to  her,  she  would 
still  go  on  intriguing,  and  her  position,  with  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  under  her  command  and  with  Persia 
at  her  mercy,  is  too  strong  for  her  influence  over 
such  Powers  as  Afghanistan  wholly  to  disappear.  It  is 
also  much  too  soon  at  present  to  coum,  on  the  Russian 
invasions  of  Bulgaria  and  Armenia  proving  failures;  and,  if 
Russia  achieves  a  final  triumph,  the  memory  of  her  success 
will  blot  out  the  memory  of  her  disasters.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  ask  ourselves  what  harm  her  intrigues  will  do  ns, 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to  do  us  harm,  what  is  the 
best  way  to  counteract  them.  Lord  Lytton’s  notion  is 
that  the  best  way  to  counteract  them  is  to  have  a  system 
of  Residents  who  will  be  always  on  the  spot  to  keep  the 
Emirs  in  the  right  road,  to  explain  to  them  the  perfidies  of 
Russia,  and  to  terrify  them  with  the  greatness  of  England. 
The  Emir  of  Cabol  strongly  objects  to  having  a  high- 
class  guardian  and  counsellor  of  this  kind  at  his  side. 
He  sees  in  the  proposed  Resident  a  certain  sign  of 
the  subjugation  of  Afghanistan  by  England.  He  is  not 
afraid  in  the  same  way  of  a  Russian  Resident,  because 
he  knows  that  Russia  and  England  regard  their  Residents 
in  very  different  lights.  Russia  lets  a  Resident  take  his 
chance.  If  he  succeeds,  he  gets  a  decoration  ;  if  he  fails, 
he  is  disowned.  But  England  will  be  certain  to  support 
her  Resident.  We  should  not  allow  him  to  be  murdered, 
or  insulted,  or  even  seriously  snubbed,  with  impunity.  To 
protect  him  against  these  dangers  it  would  be  insisted,  as 
has  been  actually  done  in  Quettab,  that  he  must  have  a 
military  guard,  and  a  military  guard  is  only  the  advanced 
post  of  an  army.  The  Emir  of  Cabul  has  only  to  look  at 
Quettah  and  see  what  would  happen  at  Cabul.  To  ask  for 
a  Resident  at  Cabul  is  to  ask  that  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  shall  cease.  The  policy  of  an  interference 
such  as  is  suggested  depends  on  the  assumption  that  we 
shall  be  stronger  if  we  have  Afghanistan  under  our 
control  and  protection,  and  begin  to  oppose  Russia 
where  our  boundaries  touch.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  warrant  whatever  for  this  assumption.  The 
greater  the  distance,  the  wilder  the  country,  that  sepa¬ 
rates  us  from  Russia,  the  better.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
worst  happens,  and  that  the  Afghans  league  themselves  with 
Russia  for  a  descent  on  India.  To  fight  under  such  circum- 
stances,  with  our  troops  stationed  where  they  could  be  fed, 
supplied,  and  controlled,  would  be  safer  than  to  fight  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  our  basis  with  disaffected  Afghans 
nominally  under  our  rule.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that,  if  we  leave  them  alone,  the  Afghans  are  likely 
to  hand  themselves  over  to  Russia.  They  would  be  far 
more  inclined  to  try  to  preserve  their  rude  independence, 
which  Russian  intrigues  will  scarcely  induce  them  to 
abandon.  We  may,  if  we  think  fit,  spend  a  little  money 
on  the  Emirs  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  Viceroys  of 
the  greatest  experience  have  hitherto  thought  it  worth 
while  to  do  so,  and  possibly  the  money  has  not  been 
wasted.  But,  even  if  we  get  no  return  for  our  money,  the 
loss  of  our  money  is  our  whole  loss.  It  commits  us  to 
nothing.  But  to  pass  from  subsidies  to  Residents  is  to 
take  a  most  serious  step.  It  involves  a  total  change  of 
policy,  and  commits  us  to  hazards  from  which  the  boldest 
supporters  of  our  Indian  Empire  may  well  own  that  they 
shrink. 


MR.  FAWCETT  ON  TIIE  DIFFICULTIES  OF 
FREE  TRADE. 

R.  FAWCETT  has  selected  an  interesting  subject  for 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  causes  which  have  inter¬ 
rupted  the  progress  of  Free  Trade  abroad  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  England.  He  may  perhaps  have  some  reason  for 
his  protest  against  the  angry  and  contemptuous  language 
which  is  sometimes  addressed  to  foreigners  who  refuse  to  listen 
to  reason  ;  but  indignation  is  never  more  natural  than  when 
it  is  provoked  by  the  rejection  of  demonstrable  truths. 
The  invectives  which  pointed  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  thirty  years  ago  furnish  no  sufficient  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  present  controversy.  Their  arguments 
derived  much  of  their  effect  from  the  physical  force  behind 
them,  and  the  orators  of  the  League  were  bent  at  the  same 
time  on  frightening  landowners  and  on  convincing  the 
disinterested  part  of  the  community.  There  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  no  means  of  punishing  obstinate  Protectionists  in 
Europe,  in  America,  or  in  Australia ;  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  threats,  mere  vituperation  is  both  undignified 
and  useless.  As  a  sound  economist  Mr.  Fawcett  can¬ 


not  but  denounce  as  inadmissible  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  mode  of  retaliation.  He  has  been  anticipated 
by  Sir  Stafford  Nouthcote  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
protest  against  the  reciprocal  imposition  of  protective  or 
prohibitive  duties.  Any  policy  of  the  kind  could  only  be 
justified  on  the  assumption  that  the  central  doctrine  of 
Protection  is  after  all  true.  The  perverse  tariffs  which 
impede  trade  in  most  parts  of  the  world  are  deliberately 
intended  to  benefit  producers  at  the  expense  of  consumers. 
The  rule  of  free  trade  is  that  consumers  shall  enjoy  their 
natural  liberty,  while  production  takes  care  of  itself. 
Protective  duties  imposed  by  way  of  retaliation  might 
promote  the  interests  of  producers  as  long  as  they  lasted. 
If  they  effected  their  object  by  extorting  concessions  from 
foreign  countries,  it  might  not  always  be  easy  to  disregard 
the  vested  interests  which  would  in  the  meantime 
have  been  created.  The  English  consumer  would  in  any 
case  be  artificially  taxed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  duty ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  he  would  afterwards 
succeed  in  relieving  himself  of  the  burden.  A  minor 
objection  to  reciprocity  is  derived  from  the  confession 
which  it  would  involve  that  the  only  free-trade  nation  in 
the  world  doubts  the  universal  validity  of  its  own  prin¬ 
ciples.  Logical  consistency  of  legislation  is  not  adequately 
appreciated  until  a  departure  from  the  true  theory  fur¬ 
nishes  occasion  for  the  taunts  of  opponents. 

Like  all  candid  and  thoughtful  reasoners,  Mr.  Fawceti 
is  careful  to  examine  the  causes  which  furnish  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  prevalent  errors,  if  not  a  complete  apology  for  them. 
Paradoxes  in  action  are  the  invention  of  epigrammatists, 
and  not  the  product  of  natui’e.  Men  arc  not  always 
guided  by  reason,  but  they  are  influenced  by  motives 
which  ought  to  be  understood  by  critics  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  is  certain  that  the  advocates  of  commercial 
restriction  either  have  or  suppose  themselves  to  have  a 
direct  intei’est  in  discountenancing  importation.  In  a  few 
instances  it  may  have  happened  that  producers  inflicted  un¬ 
intentional  injury  on  themselves  in  the  process  of  plundering 
consumers  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  monopoly  is 
really  as  well  as  apparently  profitable.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in 
his  introductory  lecture,  explains  in  almost  superfluous 
detail  the  disadvantages  which  free  trade  might  impose 
on  protected  interests.  A  similar  result,  as  he  justly  observes, 
follows  in  many  instances  from  the  substitution  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  manual  labour.  He  illustrates  the  proposition 
by  supposing  that  a  file-grinding  machine  were  made 
to  do  the  work  by  which  a  few  Sheffield  artisans  earn 
5 1.  or  6 Z.  a  week.  Although  it  is  evident  that  manu¬ 
facturers  and  purchasers  of  files  would  derive  advantage 
from  increased  cheapness  and  celerity  of  production, 
the  file-grinders  would  be  ruined.  The  popular  fallacy 
which  Mr.  Fawcett  exposes  has  obtained  a  certain 
amount  of  credence  in  England  in  consequence  of  the 
prosperity  of  farmers  and  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  corn.  Two  or 
three  times  a  year  Mr.  Bright,  in  his  familiar  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  the  exploits  of  himself  and  his  celebrated  col¬ 
league,  ridicules  the  landowners  for  the  apprehensions 
which  they  entertained  during  the  Corn-law  agitation.  It 
happens  that  the  landowners  have  gained  by  the  increase  of 
national  wealth  more  than  they  have  lost  by  the  extinction 
of  their  former  monopoly ;  but  it  might  well  have  happened 
that,  although  the  landed  gentry  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  the  free  admission  of  foreign  grain  would  have 
been  expedient  and  just. 

An  American  economist  quoted  by  Mr.  Fawcett  asserts 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  done 
better  to  buy  up  the  native  steel  works  and  grant  pensions 
to  the  workmen  than  to  pay  the  excessive  price  which 
resulted  from  the  monopoly  created  by  the  tariff ;  but  the 
argument,  though  it  is  forcible  and  striking,  has  no 
tendency  to  convince  the  protected  manufacturers  and 
artisans.  They  know  that  the  alternative  is  stated  only 
for  a  controversial  or  rhetorical  purpose ;  and  that,  if  Eng¬ 
lish  steel  were  admitted  to  compete  with  their  own,  they 
would  receive  neither  purchase-money  nor  pension  when 
their  goods  were  no  longer  saleable.  The  miser 
in  Horace  was  content  that  the  people  should  hiss 
him  while  he  complacently  counted  the  money  in  his 
strong  box.  Modern  Protectionists  are  happier,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  often  command  the  applause  of  their 
neighbours  in  addition  to  their  own.  Independence  oi 
foreign  supplies  makes  an  appeal  to  national  pride ;  and 
protected  manufacturers  sometimes  deceive  themselves  byr 
imagining  that  they  are  influenced  by  patriotic  motives. 
Australian  Protectionists  sometimes  assure  visitors  that 
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their  policy  tends  but  incidentally  to  raise  the  prices  of 
commodities  in  which  they  deal,  while  their  main  object  is 
to  provide  varied  and  attractive  careers  for  the  youth  of 
the  colony.  During  the  existence  of  the  Corn-laws  English 
landlords  and  farmers  willingly  persuaded  themselves  that 
legislative  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  grain  tended  to 
secure  the  country  against  want  of  food.  The  tendency 
to  mistake  selfishness  for  benevolence  is  not  the  worst 
quality  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Fawcett’s  further  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  causes  which  impede  the  universal  acceptance 
of  free  trade  will  be  interesting  and  instructive;  but  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  denounce  and  ridicule 
the  perversity  of  obstructive  legislation  necessarily  deny 
the  perspicacity  of  interested  classes.  If  expostulation  is  at 
any  time  useful,  it  must  be  addressed  not  to  the  possessors 
but  to  the  victims  of  monopoly.  Already  the  vine-growers 
of  France,  wdio  can,  if  they  think  fit,  easily  outvote  the 
cotton-spinners  and  the  iron-founders,  begin  to  learn  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  sending  wine  to  England,  and 
therefore  in  facilitating  payment  in  English  goods.  As 
there  is  in  their  case  no  conflict  of  advantages,  the  only 
objection  to  arguments  addressed  to  j  reducers  of  wine  is 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reacting.  The  Western 
States  of  America  may  also  perhaps  hereafter  discover 
that  they  tax  themselves  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  England. 

Mr.  Fawcett  explains  the  obvious  contrast  between  the 
success  of  the  Corn  Law  League  in  England  and  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  free  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by 
the  distinction  between  food  and  ai’ticles  which  are 
not  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  The  leaders  of  the 
agitation  plausibly  denounced  Protection  as  the  cause  of 
starvation,  and  modern  economists  cannot  with  equal  effect 
arouse  the  feelinns  of  the  multitude  against  dear  calico  or 
dear  iron  goods.  A  still  more  operative  cause  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  League  consisted  in  the  intrinsic  weakness  of 
their  adversaries.  The  feelings  of  the  people  were 
aroused,  not  so  much  against  a  mistaken  system  of  eco¬ 
nomic  legislation,  as  against  a  small  and  privileged  minor¬ 
ity,  which  provoked  envy  as  well  as  resentment.  Mr. 
Oobden’s  profound  dislike  to  the  landed  aristocracy  added 
vigour  to  his  attacks  on  their  monopoly.  Protection  of 
manufactures  is  established  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
masters  and  workmen.  The  Corn-laws  alone  among 
similar  enactments  were  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the 
highest  class.  The  landowners  indeed  at  that  time 
possessed  for  general  purposes  great  public  influ¬ 
ence  ;  but  they  were  comparatively  powrerless  when 
they  were  fighting  for  their  own  private  gain.  If  the 
land  had,  as  in  France,  belonged  to  four  millions 
of  owners,  the  Corn-laws  would  probably  have  lasted 
to  the  present  day.  The  French  peasanti’y,  if  they  had 
Corn-laws  and  wanted  to  keep  them,  would  be  deaf  to 
imputations  of  selfishness,  and  they  are  too  numerous  and 
too  powerful  to  be  frightened  into  the  surrender  of  any 
privilege  which  they  might  value.  The  dissociation  of 
physical  foree  from  political  authority  is  one  of  the  best 
secui'ities  for  good  government  and  for  just  legislation. 
The  general  disfavour  in  which  sound  commercial  princi¬ 
ples  are  held  coincides  with  the  growing  preponderance  of 
democracy.  Universal  suffrage,  if  the  French  personifica¬ 
tion  of  the  system  may  be  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  is 
proof  against  ai’gument,  and  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  Austra¬ 
lian  Legislatures  will  probably  long  persist  in  discouraging 
the  importation  of  labour,  which  is  the  first  condition 
of  colonial  improvement.  The  Republic  in  Fi’ance  is  more 
prone  to  economic  heresies  than  the  Empire.  The  free 
Federal  Commonwealth  of  Switzerland  is  at  this  moment 
devising  means  for  the  exclusion  of  English  manufactures. 
It  is  true  that  Russia,  where  there  is  no  suffrage,  universal 
or  limited,  continually  annexes  new  territories,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  additional  markets  for  bad  and 
costly  pi'oducts ;  but,  under  the  central  despotism,  there  is 
a  kind  of  social  republic  founded  on  univex’sal  equality. 
It  seems  the  destiny  of  England  to  be  the  sole  prophet  of 
free  trade,  and  to  find  proselytes  only  in  unsophisticated 
regions. 


AMERICAN  RESUMPTION. 

~VT  EARLY  three  years  ago  the  American  Congress  passed 
an  Act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the 
beginning  of  1879.  The  measure  was  adopted,  not  without 
difficulty,  as  a  compromise  between  the  respective 
theories  of  two  great  sections  of  the  community.  It  would 


have  been  both  possible  and  desirable  to  resume  cash  pay¬ 
ments  at  an  earlier  time ;  but  the  advocates  of  sound 
doctrines  were  content  to  postpone  the  attainment  of  their 
object  in  consideration  of  a  legislative  recognition  of  the 
expediency  of  a  metallic  currency.  If  the  present  Congress 
can  be  induced  to  abstain  from  further  interference,  thei*e 
will  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  effecting  the  change.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be  enabled  by  the  exercise 
of  his  legal  powers  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  stock  of 
bullion  to  provide  for  any  probable  demand.  By  law  he 
may  either  apply  the  Treasury  balances  to  the  purpose,  or 
sell  bonds  to  the  necessai’y  amount.  As  Government  notes 
will  rise  to  par  as  soon  as  they  become  convertible  into 
gold,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  holders  should,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  in  a  huiTy  to  change  paper  for  gold,  be¬ 
cause,  as  in  England,  every  note  will  be  as  valuable  as  the 
coin  which  it  purports  to  represent ;  and  in  some  respects 
paper  is  more  convenient  than  bullion.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  i-emote  parts  of  Scotland  sovereigns  are  regarded 
with  distaste  as  an  intrusive  and  alien  substitute  for 
the  local  notes  which  form  the  ordinary  circulation 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  greenbacks  now  out¬ 
standing  is  about  71,000,000k,  which  is  not  an  unmanage¬ 
able  amount  for  the  financiers  of  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  world.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1875  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will,  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary,  accumulate  30,000,000!.  before  the  date  of  re¬ 
sumption.  Bankei’s  and  others  who  consider  themselves 
incommoded  by  the  Treasury  demand  for  a  large  amount 
of  gold  plausibly  contend  that  a  much  smaller  sum  would 
be  sufficient  to  insui-e  the  payment  of  all  claims  on  the 
Ti’easui’y.  The  liquidation  of  the  greenbacks,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt,  are  the  only  liabili¬ 
ties  which  need  be  met  in  gold  ;  and  the  Customs  duties 
which  are  by  law  payable  in  gold  provide  sufficiently 
for  the  dividends  of  the  public  creditors.  If  no  attempt  is 
made  by  Congress  to  reopen  the  general  question,  Mr. 
Sherman  will  exei’cise  his  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
gold  which  he  will  provide  for  the  pui*pose  of  resumption. 
It  will  be  expedient  to  leave  a  considerable  margin  over 
the  sum  which  is  likely  to  be  required  in  practice. 

Economists  and  men  of  business  in  England  have  long 
ceased  to  regard  as  an  open  question  the  comparative  merits 
of  specie  currency  and  of  inconvei'tible  paper ;  but  sixty 
years  ago  all  the  fallacies  which  are  now  propounded  by 
American  supporters  of  inflation  were  familiar  and  popular 
in  England.  Peel,  then  himself  a  recent  convert  to  sound 
doctrine,  was  opposed  by  his  own  sagacious  and  experienced 
father  in  the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  compelling  the  Bank 
of  England  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  distress  and 
panic  which  occurred  six  or  seven  yeai-s  after  the  resump¬ 
tion  were  commonly  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the 
cui’rency,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
from  time  to  time  denounced  for  his  share  in  the  operation 
by  political  and  personal  enemies.  Cobbett,  whose  faculty 
of  vituperation  has  seldom  been  equalled,  invented  for  him 
the  nickname  of  “  Peel’s  Bill  Peel  ”  ;  and  thii’ty  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Lord  George  Bentinck  made 
the  calumnious  statement  that  Peel  had,  as  a  fundholder, 
profited  largely  by  the  reduction  of  nominal  prices.  The 
Parliament  of  1819  was  more  independent  of  vulgar  clamour 
than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  the  majoi’ity 
of  the  people  in  the  various  States  really  prefer  inconver¬ 
tible  notes  to  coin,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  their  repi’e- 
sentatives  may  yet  tamper  with  the  Act  of  1S75.  The 
President  holds,  like  his  predecessor,  correct  views  of  the 
public  interest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  as  long 
as  possible  refuse  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act ; 
but  his  influence  on  legislation  is  partly  negative  and  part  ly 
indii'ect,  and  the  decision  will  rest  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  the  Act  of  resumption  is 
repealed  or  suspended,  the  retui’n  to  specie  payments  may 
be  indefinitely  postponed  ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  inflation  would  be  contented  with  the  immediate 
victory.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
largely  to  increase  the  paper  circulation  ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  them  may  revive  the  proposals  for  plundering  the 
public  creditor  which  were  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

It  is  believed  that  a  majority  of  both  Houses  favours  the 
plausible  project  of  making  silver  a  legal  tender.  The 
supposed  advantage  of  a  double  metallic  standard  has  been 
expounded  in  many  speeches  ;  and  of  late  the  scheme  has 
become  suddenly  popular.  If  within  the  next  year  silver 
is  made  by  law  a  legal  tender,  it  will  probably  at  the  date 
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of  resumption  be  less  valuable  than  the  same  nominal  sum 
in  gold.  The  bolder  of  greenbacks  will  consequently  bo 
compelled  to  receive  payment  in  silver,  or  he  will  be 
mulcted  in  a  portion  of  his  claim  for  gold.  A  double 
standard  necessarily  embarrasses  business  by  its  tendency 
to  favour  the  debtor  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  ;  and  no 
time  could  be  less  suited  for  a  questionable  experiment  than 
the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  premium  ou 
gold.  A  large  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  will 
probably  benefit  the  finances  of  India  by  checking  or 
reversing  the  depreciation  of  the  metal ;  but  no  result 
could  be  more  remote  from  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
American  legislators.  The  President  and  the  Cabinet  have 
not  yet  expressed  any  decided  opinion  on  the  question  of 
adopting  a  double  standard.  Mr.  Sherman,  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  done  his  duty  by  preparing  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  allows  any  prejudices  which  he  may  enter¬ 
tain  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  olficial  duty.  In 
the  next  Session  of  Congress  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made 
both  to  promote  resumption  of  gold  payments  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  silver  currency. 

The  divisions  of  American  opinion  on  questions  of  cur¬ 
rency  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  coincident  with  the 
regular  distinctions  of  party.  During  the  contest  for  the 
Presidency  both  candidates  supported  the  early  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payments,  while  their  respective  supporters 
agreed  or  differed  from  their  joint  opinion  according  to 
their  geographical  situation  rather  than  according  to  their 
party  bias.  The  commercial  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
almost  unanimously  approve  a  metallic  currency,  while 
the  producers  of  the  West  think  it  for  their  advantage  to 
promote  inflation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nominally 
high  prices.  The  Southern  States  take  little  interest  in 
the  controversy ;  but  they  are  allied  with  the  Democratic 
party,  which  in  fiscal  matters  is  more  heterodox  than  the 
Republicans.  The  late  election  of  Mr.  Pendleton  in  Ohio 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
constituency  in  favour  of  inflation.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  recent  conflict  between  capital  and  labour  may  have 
affected  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  Mr.  Pendleton  him¬ 
self  is  an  opponent  of  specie  payments  ;  and  he  will  find 
many  of  his  own  party  to  agree  with  him.  The  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  Democratic,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  same  party  will  derive  additional  strength 
from  the  next  election.  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  have 
for  the  present  a  majority  of  three  or  four,  which  they  can 
only  maintain  by  refusing  to  entertain  objections  to  some 
of  the  elections.  Both  parties  will  in  either  branch  of  the 
Legislature  be  divided  among  themselves  on  the  question 
of  the  currency;  but  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  will 
support  resumption,  and  the  majority  of  the  Democrats 
will  incline  to  inflation.  The  revival  of  trade  which  has 
already  begun  in  the  United  States,  though  not  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  probably  create  within  the  next  year  an  active 
demand  for  money,  and  consequently  an  additional  motive 
for  promoting  an  expansion  of  the  currency.  On  the 
whole,  the  chances  seem  to  incline  against  the  maintenance 
of  the  Resumption  Act ;  bnt  it  would  be  rash  to  venture 
on  any  confident  prophecy  as  to  the  policy  of  Congress. 
The  enormous  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  economic  heresies  by 
partially  counteracting  their  mischievous  effects. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

N  Englishman  who  until  recently  was  acting  as  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Armenia  with 
the  Russians  has  published  the  sad  tale  of  all  he  has  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  disasters  and  suc¬ 
cesses  he  was  sent  to  chronicle.  The  Russians  did  not 
wish  to  have  any  English  Correspondent  with  their  armies 
in  Armenia.  They  strongly  objected  to  the  modern  system 
of  newspaper  history-making  being  applied  day  by  day  to 
their  doings  and  sufferings  in  that  remote  region.  That 
this  was  their  feeling  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Times'  Correspondent  before  he  set  out  on  his  mission.  But 
it  was  his  business  to  overcome  obstacles,  and,  by  dint  of 
extreme  pertinacity  and  the  exercise  of  influence  in  high 
quarters,  he  at  last  got  permission  to  join  the  Russian  army. 
When,  however,  he  reached  the  scene  of  action,  he  encoun¬ 
tered  a  series  of  mortifying  disappointments.  He  was  him¬ 
self  animated  with  very  kindly  feelings  towards  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  had  many  Russian  friends,  had  received  help  and 


good  offices  from  Russians  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and,  although  commissioned  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  was  prepared  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty  in  a  discreet  and  even  cordial  manner. 
That  such  a  man  should  not  be  welcomed  in  the  Russian 
camp  seemed  something  monstrous  and  incredible.  But 
still  he  was  not  welcomed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
treated  as  an  enemy  and  a  spy.  Russian  officers  were 
given  to  understand  that  the  Grand  Duke  disliked  the 
presence  of  this  suspected  stranger,  although  he  had  been 
forced  to  endure  it ;  and,  having  the  cue  thus  given  them, 
they  treated  the  stranger  accordingly.  They  cut  him  ;  they 
would  not  converse  with  him,  and  would  not  associate 
with  him.  If,  in  the  accidents  of  camp  life,  he  made  a 
new  acquaintance,  and  began  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
fascination  on  an  unwary  mind,  a  hint  was  immediately 
given  to  his  innocent  friend,  and  their  happy  relations 
were  summarily  broken  off.  He  was  not  allowed  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duties  as  a  Correspondent  in  a  proper  way. 
His  letters  were  opened,  his  telegrams  were  stopped. 
The  strictest  prohibitions  wTere  enforced  on  him  as 
to  what  he  might  disclose ;  and  at  last  the  General 
who  had  special  charge  of  him  considerately  offered 
to  save  him  all  trouble  and  do  his  correspondence 
for  him.  This,  as  the  Correspondent  truly  and  indignantly 
observes,  showed  a  total  and  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
whole  nature  of  a  Correspondent’s  duties.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  followed  by  spies,  and,  if  he  was  treated 
badly,  his  Italian  servant  was  treated  worse.  The  Corre¬ 
spondent  claimed  it  as  a  right  inherent  in  all  Correspon¬ 
dents  to  have  a  useful  and  faithful  person  in  attendance 
on  him,  and  had  taken  this  Italian  with  him  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  Russians,  much  as  they  suspected  the 
master,  suspected  the  man  more ;  and,  as  his  position  was 
lower  and  his  right  to  be  there  less  defined,  they  dealt 
with  him  in  a  very  unpleasant  fashion.  They  accused  him 
of  stealing  a  horse,  they  accused  him  of  talking  against 
the  Russians  in  the  bazaar  of  the  camp,  and  they  threatened 
him  with  instant  execution.  Altogether,  they  frightened  him 
somuchthathetook tohisbedandstayed there.  Subsequently 
the  Correspondent  left  the  Kars  army  and  went  to  Abkhasia, 
where  he  was  much  better  treated,  as  the  officers  with 
wrhom  he  was  thrown  were  not  Russians  proper,  bat 
Armenians  or  Georgians,  and  they  were  not  animated  by 
the  spite  and  malevolence  which  had  characterized  the 
Russians.  Still  even  there  his  correspondence  was  far 
from  what  he  could  have  wished.  His  readers,  he  says, 
must  have  noticed  strange  blanks  in  hi3  letters,  and  could 
only  have  understood  what  he  meant  if  they  had  the  skill 
to  read  between  the  lines.  At  last  he  had  to  confess  that 
his  mission  was  a  failure,  and  he  resigned  what  he  had 
ascertained  to  be  an  impossible  task.  One  comfort  alone 
remained  to  him.  If  he  could  not  triumph  over  his  enemies, 
he  could  denounce  them,  and  the  history  of  his  miseries  is 
the  Parthian  arrow  which  he  lets  fly  at  his  persecutors 
before  finally  retiring. 

It  appears  that  no  other  Correspondent  of  an  English 
newspaper  was  allowed  to  go  with  the  Russian  armies  in 
Armenia,  and  that  the  permission  accorded  with  great 
reluctance  to  this  snffei’er  was  due  to  the  supreme  in¬ 
fluence  which  the  Times  is  able  to  exert.  At  the  same 
time,  French  and  American  Correspondents  were  not  only 
received,  but  welcomed.  The  distinction  thus  drawn  be¬ 
tween  English  and  other  Correspondents  may  be  ascribed 
;  partly  to  political  feeling  and  partly  to  the  different  con¬ 
ceptions  which  English  and  foreign  Correspondents  have 
of  their  duty.  New  York  papers  are  published  so  far  off, 
and  are  so  little  known  and  read  in  Europe,  that  it  was 
not  strange  if  the  Russians  did  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  what  American  Correspondents  might  write. 
French  Correspondents  write  for  French  newspapers  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  business  of  French  newspapers  to  give, 
as  regards  a  foreign  war,  anything  like  what  in 
England  we  should  call  information.  For  anything 
beyond  a  little  gossip  and  Reuter’s  telegram's  they 
are  entirely  indebted  to  translations  from  English 
newspapers.  The  Temps  has  indeed  endeavoured  to  do 
a  little  more  for  the  French  public  ;  and  its  correspondence 
from  Bulgaria  before  the  war  was  among  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere.  But,  as  a  rule,  French  papers  have  no 
Correspondents,  or  their  Correspondents  tell  the  public  what 
may  be  amusing  to  read  but  what  no  one  could  object  to 
seeing  published.  An  English  Correspondent  is  a  very 
different  person,  and  has  a  radically  different  notion  of  his 
duties.  He  arrives  on  the  scene  as  the  genius  of  history  per- 
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sonified.  He  criticizes  all  that  goes  on  with  calm  superiority, 
and  with  the  impartiality  and  indifference  which  he  might 
employ  if  he  was  describing  a  campaign  of  Marlborough  or 
the  Archduke  Charles.  He  explains  the  vices  of  the  com¬ 
missariat,  the  blunders  of  generals,  strategical  mistakes, 
tactical  mistakes,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  the  defaults  of 
contractors,  the  energy  of  this  man  and  the  want  of  energy 
of  that.  The  dashing  Gourko  is  held  up  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  the  effete  Kriloff  to  its  contempt.  If 
prudence,  or  a  sense  of  honour,  generally  forbids  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  troops  and  a  description  of  their  precise  position 
before  an  event  is  decided,  indications  of  what  is  going  on 
are  sometimes  given  which  are  not  without  value  to 
an  enemy.  The  remembrance  of  what  was  written  about 
the  Turkish  army  in  Armenia  was  not  calculated  to 
reassure  the  Russians  as  to  the  reticence  of  Correspon¬ 
dents.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  English 
Correspondents  honourably  abstain  from  writing  what  it  is 
very  obvious  ought  not  to  be  written.  Indeed  the  field 
left  open  for  them  is  so  large  that  they  may  be  reasonably 
satisfied.  They  can  survey  campaigns  as  a  whole.  They 
can  see  the  exact  bearings  of  one  operation  on  another. 
They  can  reveal  the  most  hidden  sentiments  of  barbarous 
populations.  They  can  appreciate  the  effect  of  every  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  general  policy  of  Europe.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
military  statistics,  political  disquisition,  and  bird’s-eye  cri¬ 
ticism  that  they  are  asked  to  transmit,  and  they  transmit 
it  by  whole  columns  through  the  telegraph.  That  they 
send  enough  is  beyond  doubt,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  do  not  sometimes  err  on  the  side  of  sending 
too  much.  The  English  public  wants,  of  course,  to  be 
perfectly  informed  as  to  everything  that  is  happening  any¬ 
where  ;  but  a  feeling  of  weariness  sometimes  creeps  over 
the  reader  when  he  finds  three  columns  of  a  telegraphic 
despatch  about  a  skirmish  in  Bulgaria,  and  then  a  few 
days  later  has  four  columns  of  a  letter  offered  him  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  public  that 
it  should  have  so  much  valuable  information  given  it.  It 
enables  us  to  keep  up  our  interest  in,  and  to  pass  our  judg¬ 
ment  on,  all  that  happens  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  history  should  be 
written  truly,  and  the  presence  of  Correspondents  is  a  strong 
check  on  the  concoction  of  false  history.  If  the  Russians 
lost  the  battle  of  Zewin,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be 
known  they  lost  it,  and  that  the  Russian  version  of  the 
affair  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  Times  Corre¬ 
spondent  accept  should  not  be  palmed  off  as  the  true  one. 
It  may  also  do  Russia  much  good  in  the  long  run  that  the 


it  may  be  profitable  to  the  Russians  that  all  the  defects  of 
their  administration  and  tbe  shortcomings  of  their  military 
system  should  have  been  laid  bare  now.  Stern  criticism 
is  often  wholesome  in  the  end,  but  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  those  who  wince  at  it  while 

they  are  exposed  to  it.  As  long,  too,  as  human 

nature  lasts,  the  criticism  of  a  friend  will  seem 

different  from  the  criticism  of  a  foe.  It  must  be 

harder  at  this  moment  for  Russians  to  hear  the  truth  from 
an  Englishman  than  from  a  Frenchman  or  an  American. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  describe  Englishmen  generally  as  the 
foes  of  Russia.  Many  of  them  try  to  be  just  to  her,  and 
most  of  them  wish  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  her.  But  no 
one  can  deny  that  very  many  Englishmen  start  on  an 
inquiry  about  anything  Russian  with  a  determination  that, 
if  there  is  anything  unpleasant  to  be  said  about  Russia,  it 
shall  bo  said,  with  truth  and  freedom.  When  critics 
appear  with  this  disposition,  they  can  scarcely  expect  to  be 
welcome ;  and,  if  the  Russians  endure,  because  they 
cannot  avoid  enduring,  such  criticism  as  to  their  operations 
in  Bulgaria, it  is  intelligible  that  they  should  feel  shy  of  it 
as  to  their  operations  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  have  a  disaffected  population  to  hold 
down.  If  we  were  exposed  to  a  similar  test  of  our 
love  of  truth,  we  should  no  doubt  stand  the  test  with 
patience  and  courage.  But ,  we  might  not  like  for  the 
moment  those  who  were  doing  us  good.  Small  affairs  like 
the  Abyssinian  and  Ashantee  wars  do  not  interest  the 
world,  and  there  was  not  enough  danger  in  them  to  make 
any  sensation.  But  it  requires  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  perennial  British  love  of  truth  to  feel  sure  that  a 
cordial  welcome  would  have  been  given  in  the  English 
camp  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  to  an  intelligent  and 
critical  Russian  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
must  claim,  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  public,  of  the 


world,  and  of  England  herself,  the  right  to  chronicle  all  the 
blunders  of  English  generals,  to  dilate  on  the  hatred  of 
the  natives,  to  trace  it  to  the  evils  of  English  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  appreciate  with  a  discriminating  eye 
the  gallantry  of  Smith  and  the  laggardness  of  Brown. 
English  officers  would  never  have  descended  to  the  petty 
persecutions  which  the  Russian  officers  invented  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  Times’  Correspondent.  But  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  good  manner’s.  The  Russians,  if  they 
were  in  their  opinion  entitled  to  show  dislike  of  having 
an  English  Correspondent  forced  on  them,  must  have 
shown  it  somehow  ;  and  in  whatever  way  they  had  shown 
it  they  would  have  mortified  and  aggrieved  the  Corre¬ 
spondent,  who  claimed  a  kind  of  divine  right  on  the  part 
of  the  Times  to  send  its  Correspondents  and  have  them 
cordially  welcomed  wherever  it  might  be  seeking  infor¬ 
mation. 


MANCHESTER,  TIIIRLMERE,  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

nn HE  contention  aroused  by  the  proposal  to  convert  the 
uh  beautiful  lake  of  Thirlmere  into  a  huge  tank  for  the 
use  of  Manchester  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  which 
formerly  raged  between  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  and 
those  of  Plymouth  Dock,  as  Devonport  was  then  called, 
concerning  their  water  supply.  While  this  dispute  was 
going  on,  Dr.  Johnson  happened  to  be  staying  at 
Plymouth  in  company  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  upon 
whose  information  Boswell  recorded  the  part  which  the 
Doctor  took  in  the  business.  He,  “  affecting  to  entertain 
“  the  passions  of  the  place,  was  violent  in  opposition;  and, 
“  half-laughing  at  himself  for  his  pretended  zeal  where  he 
“  had  no  concern,  exclaimed,  4  Ho,  no  !  I  am  against  the 
4  4  4  Dockers  ;  I  am  a  Plymouth  man.  Rogues  !  let  them 
44  4  die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not  have  a  drop.’  ”  The 
j  question  between  Plymouth  and  Devonport  was  certainly 
of  far  less  moment  to  the  world  at  large  than  the 
one  which  has  now  been  raised,  and  has  lately 
drawn  two  Bishops  into  the  field  as  representatives 
of  the  opposing  factions.  There  is,  however,  this  likeness 
at  least  between  the  two  cases,  that  the  Manchester  people 
are  not  more  likely  to  die  of  thirst  if  they  cannot  turn 
Thirlmere  to  their  own  uses  than  the  Dockers  were  when 
they  could  obtain  no  share  of  the  Plymouth  Leat.  It  would 
seem  indeed  that  the  mind  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
is  of  a  somewhat  gloomy  and  anxious  cast.  The  alleged 
discovery  that  by  1S83  the  demand  for  water  in  Manchester 
j  will  be  equal  to  the  lai’gcst  supply  that  the  present  system 
can  afford  has  thrown  the  Corporation  into  a  dismay  which 
it  seems  nothing  but  the  permission  to  get  a  fresh  supply 
from  Thirlmere  can  abate. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  is 
not  a  little  curious.  They  are  astonished  that  the  beauty 
of  the  district  which  they  propose  to  invade  should  be 
weighed  against  a  demand  which  they  have  not  yet  shown 
to  be  in  the  least  degree  pressing.  It  is  in  their  view 
a  piece  of  selfish  whimsicality  to  ask  that  the  people  ot 
Manchester  should  try  all  other  means  of  providing  enough 
water  for  their  possible  future  needs  before  resorting  to 
the  convei’sion  of  a  lovely  lake  into  a  big  reservoir.  They 
wrap  themselves  in  virtuous  indignation  when  it  is  hinted 
that  the  project  shows  a  certain  want  of  appreciation  for 
the  picturesque  side  of  life.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  informed 
his  hearers  that  he  had  suffered  a  severe  shock  in  finding 

O 

what  views  were  entertained  concerning  the  Thirlmere 
proposal.  He  thought  44  there  was  no  need  for  some  of 
44  those  carpings  which  dainty  and  witty  gentlemen,  leading 
44  a  pleasant  club  life  in  London,  indulged  in  at  the  expense 
44  of  Manchester  when  they  told  them  what  a  vulgar  set  of 
44  people  they  were  with  their  Town  Hall  and  the  like,  and 
“  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  their  proposal  to 
44  fetch  a  prime  necessity  of  life  from  a  Westmoreland  or 
44  Cumberland  lake.”  The  debasing  influence  of  44  a 
“  pleasant  club  life  in  London  ”  has  already  been  pointed 
out  by  a  distinguished  statesman ;  but  it  is  new  to  find 
that  it  is  so  corrupt  a  power  as  to  make  its  victims  look 
upon  a  44  Town  Hail  and  the  like  ”  as  something 
necessarily  vulgar.  It  was  not,  however,  the  empty 
sneer  of  the  club  lounger  which  filled  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  with  painful  surprise.  At  this  he  could  afford 
to  laugh ;  and  he  was  not  much  moved  by  the  tone  which 
the  Saturday  Review  had  taken.  But  when  he  turned  to 
|  the  Spectator  expecting  to  find  44  rational  views  intelligently 
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“  expressed,”  and  read  that  the  Thirlmere  scheme  sounded 
“  very  big,  very  ugly,  and  very  revolting,”  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  he  lost  all  faith  in  human  consistency. 

On  that  occasion  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  contented 
himself  with  pointing  out  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
important  that  Manchester  should  have  good  water  than 
that  Thirlmere  should  be  left  undisturbed  ;  and  this  posi¬ 
tion  perhaps  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  assail.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  people  who  have  made  up  their  minds, 
on  very  insufficient  evidence,  that  from  Thirlmere  and  from 
nowhere  else  must  water  be  supplied  to  Manchester,  have 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  their  proposal  an  argument  which 
has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  Not  only, 
it  seems,  will  they,  if  their  scheme  is  adopted, 
bestow  a  practical  benefit  upon  two  millions  of 
thirsty  souls ;  their  benevolence  has  a  wider  range  than 
this,  and  contemplates  conferring  a  favour  upon  all  future 
visitors  of  Thirlmere.  For,  far  from  being  injured,  the 
beauty  of  the  quiet  waters  will  be  actually  enhanced  by 
the  necessary  engineering  works.  “  The  dam,”  as  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  puts  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  which 
is  much  to  the  point,  “  is  to  be  so  cunningly  constructed 
“  that  it  is  to  look  like  nature,  and,  when  completed,  is  to 
“  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  picturesque  crags 
“  near  it,  which  those  who  know  the  Lake  District  know 
“  to  be  among  the  most  picturesque  that  can  anywhere  be 
“  found.”  No  doubt,  if  this  could  be  accomplished,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  in  landscape- 
gardening  ever  performed ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  result  is  so  certain  as  to  make  the  attempt 
desirable.  Besides  the  disfigurement  of  the  lake  itself, 
that  of  the  country  between  Thirlmere  and  Manchester 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Aqueducts,  it  is 
argued  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  are  in  their 
nature  fine  things,  and  the  setting  up  of  one  in 
the  Thirlmere  valley  must  necessarily  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  aspect  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  true 
that  such  aqueducts  as  the  Pont  du  Hard  or  that 
which  runs  through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  effect  of  the  large  landscape  of 
which  they  form  a  feature.  But  in  the  narrow  Thirlmere 
valley  the  aqueduct,  instead  of  being  a  subordinate  portion 
of  an  imposing  scene,  would  swallow  up  all  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  in  its  own  intrusive  presence.  It  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  big  ugly  pipe  disfiguring  what 
was  before  its  erection  a  fair  and  pleasant  country.  One 
beauty,  indeed,  it  might  lay  claim  to,  that  invented  by  one 
of  the  personages  in  Peacock’s  Headlong  Hall,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  picturesque  from  the  beautiful,  and  added  to 
them  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds  a  third  and  distinct 
quality  which  he  called  unexpectedness.  This,  as  is 
pointed  out  by  another  of  the  characters,  loses  its  attrac¬ 
tion  when  a  person  walks  round  the  grounds  for  the  second 
time  ;  but  it  may  well  be  supposed  that,  if  the  proposed 
aqueduct  were  built,  no  person  would  willingly  visit  its 
site  more  than  once. 

The  fact  is  that  the  pretension  of  improving  the  aspect 
of  nature  by  the  building  of  dams  and  pipes  cannot  be 
seriously  upheld;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  for  putting  it 
forward,  because,  as  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  pointed 
out,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  Manchester  really 
wants  water  from  Thirlmere,  and  it  is  “  probably  very 
“  difficult  of  demonstration.”  The  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester,  having  decided  that  it  must  cast  about  for  more 
water,  may  have  had  reasons  which  seemed  good  to  it  for 
fixing  upon  the  most  secluded  lake  in  the  Lake  District  as 
a  desirable  site  for  a  big  tank  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  produced 
any  reason  for  the  proposed  disfigurement  which  can  seem 
convincing  to  the  world  at  large.  Not  only  is  it  far  from  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  any  need  for  invading  Thirlmere,  but,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  an  article  in  a  daily  paper  which 
supports  the  scheme,  it  is  not  yet  even  ascertained  that  the 
waters  of  Thirlmere  are  fit  for  the  purpose  suggested. 
Unless  the  Corporation  can  advance  far  weightier  argu¬ 
ments  than  they  have  yet  found  to  back  their  demand,  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  being  favourably  entertained  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
certain  attraction  about  the  scheme.  W e  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  that  it  is  a  morbid  curiosity  which  prompts  us  ; 
but  we  should  like  to  see  the  effect  of  the  Manchester 
engineers’  improvement  upon  nature.  The  mountains  and 
lakes  of  England  have  of  late  become  almost  as  familiar  as 
those  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  contempt  which  is  born  of 
too  much  familiarity  might  be  warded  off  more  effectually  j 
by  the  proposed  dam  and  aqueduct  than  by  any  other  | 


known  method.  Lake  scenery,  as  touched  up  and  finally 
polished  by  Manchester  engineers,  would  be  a  sight 
to  see. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

CJ  ELF-CONFIDENCE  is  one  of  the  comfortable  qualities  which 
kA  an  envious  world  is  apt  to  brand  as  faults.  Like  bad  temper, 
stinginess,  and  a  number  of  other  desirable  characteristics, 
it  helps  to  ensure  the  happiness  and  success  of  its  possessors. 
The  weak  lookers-on,  who  cannot  help  being  good-natured, 
extravagant,  inclined  half-reluctantly  to  resign  their  own  ad¬ 
vantages  and  to  make  light  of  their  own  powers,  envy,  in 
their  hearts  the  man  to  whom  it  comes  naturally  to  make  the  very 
most  of  himself  and  his  chances.  It  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of 
the  unhappiness  of  the  selfish  man  who  knows  no  benevolent 
warmth  of  heart  and  none  of  the  pleasures  of  self-denial.  To  speak 
of  “the  wretch  concentred  all  in  self”  is  to  use  an  obsolete 
poetical  license.  It  is  true  enough  that  persons  not  born  with  the 
supreme  natural  gifts  of  absolute  self-confidence  and  unbounded 
conceit  would  be  unhappy  if  they  acted  as  the  selfish  man  acts. 
They  are  penetrated  by  the  idea  that  in  this  universe  they  are  but 
fleeting  atoms,  whose  happiness  is  of  no  more  importance  than 
that  of  the  unknown  stranger  who  passes  them  in  the  dusk.  The 
self-confident  man,  on  the  other  hand,  draws  all  his  moral  life 
from  the  very  opposite  notion,  a  notion  so  deep-seated  in  lbs 
fortunately  constituted  nature  that  he  has  never  dreamed  of  dis¬ 
puting  it.  He  is  convinced  that  in  the  moral  universe  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  system  is  correct,  and  that  he  himself  answers  to  the  central 
sphere,  and  is  the  being  round  which  all  moves,  and  for  which  all 
is  made.  Consequently  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  feel  any  of 
the  anguish  which  moralists  are  apt  to  assign  to  the  lonely,  selfish 
man.  lie  never  by  any  accident  knows  the  regrets  of  our  inevit¬ 
able  isolation.  lie  is  never  moved  by  any  sense  of  sympathy,  or 
any  uneasy  belief  that  other  people  have  rights  and  desires  like  his 
own.  Swathed  in  his  warm  and  impenetrable  atmosphere  of 
respectable  self-conceit,  he  judges  all  things  with  the  secure  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  judgment  of  a  separate  world.  Necessarily  his  mean¬ 
nesses,  the  small  advantages  he  takes,  and  the  indulgences  in 
which  he  laps  himself,  never  appear  to  him  to  have  anything  ques¬ 
tionable  in  them.  Success  he  accepts  as  the  world  accepts  sum¬ 
mer,  and  somehow  success  almost  invariably  comes  to  this  happily 
fashioned  character.  Were  it  not  so,  his  divine  tranquillity  might 
be  stirred,  and  he  might  come  to  be  aware  that  he  is  not  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  universe.  Meanwhile,  his  unblushing  prosperity  is  apt 
to  annoy  persons  who  are  less  easily  happy.  They  rail  at  his  Gon- 
ceit  instead  of  studying  him  calmly  and  gleaning  the  lessons  of 
worldly  wisdom  which  his  career  ought  to  teach. 

The  proverbial  lore  of  Scotland  includes  a  prayer  that  we  “  may 
be  blessed  with  a  canty  conceit  of  ourselves.”  The  acuteness  of  the 
North  shows  itself  both  in  the  form  and  the  matter  of  the  petition. 
Self-confidence  of  the  sort  which  ensures  success  in  this  life  can 
hardly  be  got  by  any  effort.  It  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  a  gift  of  the 
most  valuable  kind.  No  one  ever  attained  it  by  conscious  struggle, 
though  a  kind  of  unconscious  prayer  to  the  powers  of  dubious  good 
may  have  ultimately  procured  some  portion  of  this  frame  of  mind. 
By  resolutely  closing  his  eyes  from  childhood  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  there  are  stronger,  more 
deserving,  wiser,  better  people  than  himself,  a  man  may  grow  up 
into  a  helpful  self-conceit.  But  to  reach  the  perfection  of  the 
selfish  character,  it  is  probable  that  men  must  be  born  selfish,  just 
as  they  are  born  poets  or  artists.  Genius  is  something  else  than 
great  natural  power  accidentally  directed.  The  genius  which 
makes  the  best  out  of  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  is  con¬ 
tentedly  secure  about  the  next,  is  a  distinct  congenital  quality. 
How  few  people  have  never  been  troubled  by  qualms  of  conscience, 
have  never  accused  themselves  of  7rXc ove^ia,  of  grasping  more 
than  their  share  !  The  persons  who  have  consistently  escaped  these 
pricks  of  conscience,  who  have  always  been  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves,  should  be  recognized  as  persons  of  a  sort  of  social  genius. 
In  the  art  of  living  comfortably  and  securely  they  are  the  born 
artists.  The  weaker  crowd,  who  live  as  they  can  and  “  rub  through 
the  day  ”  hardly  enough,  are  the  failures.  They  lose  their  tempers 
and  are  ashamed,  they  act  selfishly  and  are  gnawed  by  remorse, 
they  give  pain  and  feel  its  recoil  in  their  own  hearts  with  a  re¬ 
doubled  and  life-long  anguish.  The  self-confident  man  does  the 
same  things,  and  in  his  own  heart  either  knows  it  not,  or  feels  that 
his  actions  are  most  just  and  creditable.  lie  listens  to  what  his, 
inner  spirit  sings  ;  and  this  is  the  song  : — 

Que  son  merite  est  extreme  ! 

Que  de  graces !  Que  de  grandeur ! 

Ah !  combien  mouseigneur 

Doit  etre  coute'nt  de  lui-meme. 

His  ill-temper  is  virtuous  indignation.  His  selfishness  works  quite 
smoothly,  with  no  groans  or  creaks,  like  the  operation  of  a 
natural  law.  If  he  has  given  pain,  he  is  as  incapable  of  gauging 
the  suffering  as  nature  herself,  “  red  in  tooth  and  claw.” 

The  success  of  the  self-confident  is  probably  due  to  the  fact, 
itself  a  proof  and  test  of  genius,  that  they  are  in  one  sense,  what 
quietists  attempt, to  be  in  another  sense — in  harmony  with  nature. 
After  hurrying  through  a  number  of  schemes  of  life,  a  man  is  very 
apt  to  aim  at  intentional  acquiescence  in  the  course  of  things. 
He  does  not  seek  to  submit  them  to  himself,  but  himself  to 
j  them.  He  recognizes  the  certain  arrival  of  a  hundred  sorrows  and 
|  disappointments.  The  death  of  some  friends  and  the  loss  of  otheis. 
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the  crossing  of  love,  the  blighting  of  deep-rooted  affections  through 
a  long  season  of  petty  pains  and  miserable  jealousies,  these  are 
things  that  come  almost  as  certainly  as  frosts  in  winter  and  east 
winds  in  spring.  The  philosopher  makes  up  his  mind  to  endure 
them  as  the  visible  world  accepts  the  snows  and  blights.  At  the 
most  and  the  last  he  reaches  a  patience  which  is  “  too  near  kins¬ 
man  of  despair/'  but  which  is  at  least  less  wearing  than  the  stress 
of  passion  and  revolt.  A  character  may  be  broken  or  perfected  in 
the  process  which  is  to  close  at  last  in  peaceful  “  harmony  with 
nature.”  The  selfish  man  has  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being 
in  harmony  with  nature  from  the  very  first.  Ills  efforts  to  secure 
his  own  profit  and  the  best  of  everything  for  himself  are  as  smooth 
natural  processes  as  the  growth  of  a  tree.  He  pushes  every  one  out 
of  his  way  with  as  much  serenity  as  the  tree’s  roots  displace  incon¬ 
venient  stones  and  earth.  Bacon  speaks  of  the  architecture  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  man  who  is  properly  in  harmony  with 
nature  is  rather  a  matter  of  growth  than  of  checked  and  laborious 
building.  There  is  no  sort  of  inward  moral  resistance  to 
be  overcome,  and  it  is  just  this  inward  moral  resist¬ 
ance  which  makes  people,  otherwise  well  qualified,  stop  short  of 
worldly  success.  Something  within  them  doubts  wdiether  it  is 
worth  while  to  gain  the  Woolsack  at  the  expense  of  their  self- 
respect.  But  the  self-confident  man  is  so  implicitly  convinced  of 
his  own  supreme  importance  that  all  he  does  seems  to  work 
together  for  good.  Probably  history  contains  no  better  example 
of  a  character  of  this  sort  than  Bacon  himself.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  a 
recent  tract  on  the  early  history  of  Lord  Verulam,  notes  that  he 
never  lost  his  self-respect.  ITis  conduct,  still  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  a  methodical  employment  of  the  very  basest 
means,  all  converging  to  one  end — the  promotion  of  himself. 
But  beyond  this  end,  itself,  in  its  turn  a  means,  was  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  •which  Bacon  was  to  advance — when  he  was  rich 
enough — by  his  method  of  invention.  If  we  are  to  agree  with 
Pope  and  differ  from  Mr.  Buskin,  if  we  are  to  think  of  Bacon  as 
the  “  meanest  of  mankind,”  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  reached  that 
pre-eminent  success  and  enjoyed  the  other  success  of  keeping  his 
self-respect.  He  was  born  with  a  genius  which  justified  self- 
confidence,  and  with  a  cold  heart  in  private  affections — “  the  ice- 
brook’s  temper  ” — which  permitted  him  to  indulge  in  his  good 
opinion  of  himself.  His  general  philanthropy  and  love  of 
men  was  as  serviceable  to  him  as  to  Rousseau.  It  hid 
from  him,  with  a  veil  of  double  thickness,  ki3  admirable  selfish¬ 
ness.  Thus  the  schemes  of  Bacon  for  advancement  worked  with 
that  perfection  which  is  known  only  to  the  self-coufident.  Remorse 
never  stood  in  his  way,  and  shame  never  made  him  hesitate.  His 
fortunes  included  the  fortunes  of  humanity,  and  to  advance  these 
anything  was  justifiable. 

Self-confident  people  often  resemble  religious  zealots  in  their 
conduct  and  in  their  calm  thoroughgoing  way  of  marching  to 
their  ends.  The  fanatic  has  the  better  of  his  opponents  because  he 
is  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  objects  are  good  and  his 
methods  unimpeachable  than  they  generally  are.  It  does  not 
much  matter  what  his  object  or  his  methods  may  chance  to  be. 
lie  may  desire  the  good  of  suffering  humanity,  and  may  think  the 
heads  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  nobility  a  cheap  price  to 
pay.  He  may  be  eager  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  convinced  that, 
in  a  general  massacre,  “  Heaven  will  know  its  own.”  He  may  be 
anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  may  hold  that  to  blow  up  non-Unionists  in  their  beds 
with  gunpowder  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  end.  It  is 
his  absolute  certainty  that  gives  him  an  overpowering- 
advantage,  as  long  ns  he  is  left  unchecked  except  by  his  own  con¬ 
science.  The  ordinary  self-confident  man  is  the  unconscious 
fanatic  of  everyday  life.  He  is  the  Jacobin  of  the  art  of  getting 
on  in  the  world.  Ilimself  and  his  star  are  as  powerful  with  him 
as  they  were  with  Napoleon,  though  of  course  he  never  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  theatrical  manner.  His  positive  opinion  about 
himself  and  his  excellences  only  shows  itself  in  all  his  actions  and 
ways.  As  a  rule,  nature  has  given  him  strongly  respectable  in¬ 
stincts.  Were  it  not  so,  were  lie  born  with  an  inherited  tendency 
to  crime,  he  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  profession  of  house- 
breaking.  As  it  is,  he  is  the  martinet  of  justice.  In  fiction  we 
recognize  him  in  the  person  of  Tom  Tulliver.  He  is  greatly 
respected  in  his  parish,  and  his  household  looks  on  him  with  awe. 
When  he  dies,  he  leaves  a  fortune  and  a  sense  of  relief  to  his 
family.  In  his  own  opinion,  and  to  all  outward  appearance,  he 
has  made  the  best  of  life.  lie  has  never  felt  the  want  of  friends, 
for  he  has  never  been  in  any  one  of  the  positions  that  try  friend¬ 
ship.  He  has  never  been  touched  by  the  sorrows  of  others,  and 
has  had  scarcely  any  of  his  own.  Ilis  perfect  conviction  that  he  is 
in  the  right  has  supported  him  through  the  most  bitter  trials.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  people  who  have  not  his  natural  gifts  should 
speak  of  him  so  harshly  as  they  are  certainly  inclined  to  do.  “  It 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,”  and  this  sort  is  probably  felt  to 
be  distasteful  chiefly  because  “  in  his  day  he  had  good  things.” 
Persons  who  lack  his  self-centred  aplomb  must  console  themselves 
by  remembering  that  a  chequered  and  crossed  life  means  a  life 
full  of  experience,  instruction,  and  growth  of  character.  The  self- 
confident  man  starts  with  a  character  ready  made,  and  has  some 
of  the  harsh  qualities  of  ready-made  articles  in  general.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  improve  him  or  change  him,  or  make  him  aware 
that  he  falls  short  of  perfection,  he  is,  in  his  way,  and  as  far  as  he 
goes,  a  sort  of  argument  against  the  universal  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  a  sort  of  proof  that  souls  are  things  that  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 
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A  FEW  DALMATIAN  NOTES. 

TT7E  have  done  with  Greece;  but  we  must  still  give  a  few 

*  »  words  to  the  land  which  may  be  so  well  taken  as  the  middle 
stage  between  Greece  and  Western  Europe.  We  passed  from 
Trieste  to  Corfu  on  mid-sea,  learning  how  wide  the  seemingly 
narrow  gulf  really  is,  when  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  either  side.  We  may  well  go  back  by  the  slower  route 
along  the  coast,  which  will  enable  us  to  take  at  least  a  momentary 
glance  at  some  new  points,  and  to  refresh  our  memory  with  a 
second  sight  of  some  which  we  have  seen  before.  We  pass  along 
by  the  shore  which  is  still  under  the  yoke,  bidding  farewell  to 
freedom  and  civilization  at  Corfu,  to  come  back  again  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  if  not  to  freedom,  at  Cattaro.  It  is  a  varied  coast  by  which 
we  pass ;  here  and  there  the  mountains  draw  back  from  the 
shore  and  leave  a  flat  space  between  sea  and  hills;  through  no 
small  part  of  the  voyage  the  snowy  crests  of  the  High  Thunder- 
peaks  still  lord  it  over  plain,  sea,  and  hill.  We  pass  by  some 
famous  historic  spots,  cities  which  once  were  great,  but  which 
have  crumbled  into  nothing  under  barbarian  rule.  One  there  is 
among  them  which  no  Englishman  can  pass  by  unmoved  ;  for  there 
the  greatest  struggle  in  the  history  of  his  own  people  was  fought  over 
again  on  that  distant  shore.  On  the  northern  horn  of  a  semi¬ 
circular  bay,  on  a  promontory  which  at  once  reminds  one  of 
the  promontory  of  old  Korkyra,  stood  that  city  of  long-lived  fame, 
Epidamnos  or  Dyrrhachion.  Modern  Durazzo  has  forsaken  the 
old  site,  but  it  has  not  wandered  so  far  off  as  Corfu  has  from 
Korkyra.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  other  horn  of  the  bay,  but  still 
shelters  itself  under  the  hills  which  end  in  the  promontory.  Few 
cities,  setting  aside  those  primaeval  places  of  Greece  and  Italy 
which  have  contrived  to  live  on  through  all  time,  have  a  longer 
history  than  the  city  whose  affairs  were  one  of  the  main  occasions 
— we  must  not  say  causes — of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  the 
days  of  the  dispute  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra  to  the  days  of 
the  dispute  between  rival  claimants  for  the  crown  of  Naples,  the 
city,  under  its  successive  names,  is  always  appearing  ever  and  anon 
in  general  history.  But  the  moment  in  its  long  story  which  comes 
most  nearly  home  to  an  Englishman  is  that  when  the  English 
defenders  of  the  Eastern  Empire  were  there  matched  against  its 
Norman  invaders.  The  men  who  had  left  England  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  William  there  wielded  their  axes  against  the  host  of 
Robert  Wiscard,  and  of  all  the  motley  contingents  in  the  Imperial 
army  they  were  deemed  the  bravest  and  the  most  faithful.  One  would 
be  well  pleased  to  go  over  the  ground  with  the  pages  of  Imperial 
Anna  in  our  hands.  But  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  safer  on  Greek  or  Austrian  than  on  Turkish  ground  ;  and 
those  must  be  satisfied  with  contemplating  the  Eastern  Senlac  as 
it  looks  from  the  water.  We  pass  on  and  pass  on  till  we  find  our¬ 
selves  among  modern  times  and  modern  disputes,  in  sight  of  a 
house  or  two  and  seemingly  ruined  tower,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
port  of  Spuz — if  that  spelling  will  do — the  post  offered,  or  not 
offered,  to  Montenegro  after  sixty  years’  exile  from  the  greater 
haven  which  Montenegro  won  with  her  own  right  hand,  when 
England,  Russia,  and  Montenegro  were  all  allied  powers.  That 
haven,  the  haven  of  Cattaro,  is  the  first  point  since  we  left 
Hellenic  soil  where  we  trust  ourselves  on  land.  Nothing  seems 
changed  in  the  little  Dalmatian  city ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
notwithstanding  warfare,  the  road  up  to  Oettinje  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  advances  since  October  1875.  A  second  visit  to  Ragusa, 
Spalato,  and  Zara  gives  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  objects  for 
the  first  time,  and  of  examining  again  some  that  have  been  already 
seen  and  spoken  of. 

Several  excursions  may  be  profitably7  made  from  Ragusa.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  short  voyage  to  the  site  of  the  city  which 
Ragusa  supplanted,  the  Dalmatian  Epidauros  now  known  by  the 
odd  name  of  Ragusa  Veochia.  Beyond  a  few  inscriptions,  there  is 
really  next  to  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  ancient  city  besides  its 
site ;  but  the  site  is  w7cll  worthy  of  study.  It  is  thoroughly  the 
site  for  a  Greek  colony,  and  it  has  much  in  common  with  those 
which  we  have  lately  seen  at  Korkyra  and  at  Epidamnos.  The 
city  occupied  a  peninsula,  sheltered  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
mainland,  on  the  other  by  another  promontory,  forming  the  outer 
horn  of  a  small  bay,  very  much  smaller  indeed  than  that  of 
Durazzo.  In  this  position  the  town  had  the  sea  on  every  side, 
with  a  double  harbour,  and  was  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
sheltered  on  both  sides.  Such  a  site  was  the  perfection  of  Greek 
colonial  ideas.  We  have  now  got  far  away  indeed  from  the 
earliest  type  of  city — the  hill-fort  which  dreads  the  sea,  and  which 
finds  the  need  of  tiie  haven,  and  the  long  walls  to  join  it  to  the 
city,  only  in  later  times.  The  highest  point  of  the  promontory7,  the 
akropolis—  if  we  can  apply  that  name  to  a  city  of  such  late  date — is 
now  forsaken,  crowned  only  by  a  burying-ground  and  sepulchral 
church.  The  view  is  a  noble  one,  looking  out  on  the  mainland  and 
the  sea,  with  the  neighbouring  island  crowned  by7  a  forsaken 
monastery,  and  directly  in  front  Ragusa  herself  on  her  rocks,  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  Dalmatian  archipelago  rising  in  the  distance. 
The  modern  town,  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  village,  with  two 
or  three  churches  and  a  small  amount  of  fortification,  covers  the 
isthmus  in  the  low7er  ground  of  the  promontory.  Such  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  northern  city  of  Asklepios,  the  city  which  played  its 
part  alike  in  the  wars  of  Caesar  and  in  the  wars  of  Belisarius, 
which  in  the  great  revolution  that  followed  the  Slavonic  inroads 
perished  to  give  birth  to  the  more  abiding  city  from  which  it  has 
strangely  borrowed  its  later  name.  That  Ragusa  Vecchia  has  so 
little  to  show  is  no  ground  for  despising  it  or  passing  it  by  ;  the 
very  lack  of  remains  in  some  sort  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  spot. 
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The  voyage  from  New  to  Old  Ragusa  is  not  a  long  one,  but  the 
voyage  from  Ragusa  to  La  (Jroma,  the  detached  outpost  as  it 
were  of  the  greater  islands  to  the  north,  is  shorter  still.  The  spot 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  our  incidental  king  Richard  of 
Poitou,  and  also  with  the  name  of  the  Maximilian  who  perished 
in  Mexico.  The  monastery  founded  by  the  earlier  prince  became 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  later.  The  great  church  is  so  utterly 
desecrated  and  spoiled  that  hardly  anything  can  be  made  out ;  but 
parts  are  left  of  the  cloister,  and  at  a  little  distance  stand  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  beautiful  little  triapsidal  basilica,  which  looks  as  if  it 
were,  excepting  a  few  additions,  the  work  of  the  Lion-Hearted 
King  himself.  And  a  third  voyage  should  be  made.  Prom 
Ragusa  all  journeys  within  the  there  very  narrow  bounds  of 
Christendom  have  to  be  made  by  water  ;  it  is  only  the  Turk  and 
those  who  are  fighting  against  him  that  can  be  reached  bv  land. 
This  is  the  sail  up  the  river’s  mouth  to  Ombla,  the  starting-point 
for  which  will  be,  not  Ragusa  itself  but  its  port  of  Gravosa.  Here 
the  main  object  is  scenery ;  but  a  nearly  forsaken  monastery  and  a 
wholly  forsaken  small  chapel  may  be  taken  in,  and  they  help  us  to 
complete  some  inferences  as  to  the  architecture  of  the  district.  Hut 
our  business  at  this  moment  is  mainly  with  the  basin  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  thelimestonerock.  The  hills  of  Greece  and  Dalmatia  con¬ 
stantly  suggest  to  one  who  knows  the  West  of  England  the  kindred, 
though  far  lowlier,  hills  of  Mendip.  Asthe  gorge  underthe  akropolis 
of  Mykene  at  once  suggests  the  gorge  of  Cheddar,  so  the  basin  of 
the  Trcbenitza  at  Ombla  suggests,  though  the  scale  is  larger,  the 
basin  of  the  Axe  at  Wookey  Hole.  The  river  runs  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  rocks,  and,  to  those  who  have  been  adventurous 
enough  to  cross  the  heights  and  to  make  their  way  tln-ough  the 
desolate  land  of  Herzegovina — -the  very  land  of  limestone  in  all 
forms — as  far  as  Trebinje,  the  river  that  reappears  at  Ombla  is  an 
old  friend.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Trebenitza  which, 
after  hiding  itself  in  a  Katubothra,  comes  out  again  to  light  in  the 
Ombla  basin.  The  city  of  Ragusa  itself  looks  in  the  summer  of 
1S77  much  as  it  looked  in  the  autumn  of  1875  ;  but  the  newspaper 
correspondents,  then  so  thick  on  the  ground,  seem  to  have  all  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  points  nearer  to  the  scene  of  actual  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  military  display  in  the  city  itself  was 
greater.  There  is  more  of  marching,  more  of  drum-beating ;  some¬ 
times  the  display  reaches  the  height  of  a  torchlight  procession  ; 
and  all  this  while  telegrams  are  coming  in  daily,  almost  hourly,  of 
the  real  warfare  which  is  going  on  beyond  the  narrow  wall  of 
mountains,  the  struggle  of  a  free  people  for  life  or  death. 

As  we  have  just  said,  the  points  which  we  have  just  visited  or 
revisited  help  us  to  a  few  more  comments  on  Dalmatian,  especially 
Ragusau,  architecture.  Among  the  Ragusan  buildings  which  we 
mentioned  in  our  former  notice,  we  believe  that  we  omitted  to  note 
the  very  elegant  Franciscan  cloister.  Its  campanile  we  spoke  of 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  local  style  ;  the  cloister,  which,  being 
Franciscan,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
likely  to  be  a  good  deal  later,  is,  with  its  coupled  columns  and  its 
round  windows,  equally  so.  All  these,  and  the  other  buildings 
which  we  have  mentioned,  help  us  to  see  how  very  instructive 
must  have  been  the  course  of  architectural  development  at  Ragusa, 
and  how  much  has  been  lost  to  the  history  of  art  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  so  many  of  its  buildings  in  the  great  earthquake.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  for  a  long  time  the  struggle  between  the  genuine 
Romanesque  tradition,  the  Italian  Gothic,  and  the  new  ideas  of 
the  Renaissance,  must  have  been  very  hard.  How  long  real 
Romanesque  went  on,  with  new  developments  of  its  own,  but  still 
as  truly  Romanesque  by  unbroken  succession  as  anything  at  Pisa 
or  Durham,  is  shown  by  the  noble  arches  of  the  palace,  and  the 
still  later  Dogana.  The  slight  touch  of  Renaissance  in  some  of  the 
capitals  of  the  palace  in  no  sort  takes  away  from  the  general  purity 
of  the  style.  Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  over  these  noble 
arcades  are  windows  of  Venetian  Gothic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  in  some  cases  the  Renaissance  came  in  early. 
The  little  chapel  by  the  basin  at  Ombla,  bearing  date  1480,  is  in  a 
confirmed  Renaissance  style,  and  looks  more  like  1580.  Yet  the 
round  window  with  tracery  goes  on  long  after  every  other  feature 
of  Romanesque  or  Gothic  is  forgotten.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  endless 
little  chapels  of  very  late  date  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  would 
seem  that  the  round  arch  for  the  chief  arcades  never  went  out  of 
use  at  Ragusa,  that  it  always  remained  as  a  constructive 
feature,  passing  from  Romanesque  to  Renaissance  without  any 
intermediate  Gothic  stage.  In  windows  and  doorways,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  forms  of  the  Italian  Gothic  came  in  and  stood 
their  ground  till  a  very  late  date.  We  may  add  that  some  arcades 
and  capitals  closely  akin  to  those  in  the  palace  will  be  found,  by 
those  who  search  for  them,  in  some  of  the  buildings  attached  to 
the  Dominican  church. 

At  Spalato  a  fresh  examination  of  everything,  together  with  the 
help  of  a  new  and  keen  pair  of  eyes,  suggests  some  new  thoughts. 
Some  light  on  the  heads  within  the  mausoleum,  and  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  sarcophagus  before  the  temple,  may,  we  trust,  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  one  who  seems  called  to  make  the 
history  of  Illyria — in  any  sense  that  he  may  think  good  of  that 
most  elastic  word— his  own  special  province.  At  present  we  will 
ask  only  one  thing.  When,  among  those  stones  brought  from  all 
places  which  form  the  roof  of  the  passage  which  connects  the  bell- 
tower  and  mausoleum,  we  find  a  fragmentary  inscription  where  in 
one  line  we  read  D.  M.,  and  in  another  A  V  G ;  are  we  to  believe 
that  we  have  found  a  stone  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  Jovius 
himself  ? 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalato,  Salona  and  Trail  are  to  be 
seen  again ;  and,  by  taking  at  Salona  the  road  which  does  not  lead 


to  Traii,  Clissa  may  be  seen  upon  its  height.  The  famous  seat  of 
the  Uscocs  has  nothing  to  show  but  its  site  and  an  ugly  fortress; 
but  it  is  well  worth  going  up  for  the  site  and  the  view  from  it,  a 
most  instructive  geographical  prospect  over  mainland,  sea,  and 
islands.  We  turn  to  our  old  Imperial  guide,  and  we  find  that 
KXelcra  was  so  called  because  it  kept  the  key  of  the  passage  over 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  K \fi<rovpa}  so  called  but  to  crvyiikeUiv 
tovs  diepxogevovs  (kuOlv.  He  has  to  tell  us  how  it  was  taken ; 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  the  Slaves  who  were  called  Avars  (2Xdj3oi, 
oi  Ko.i  "Aftapoi  KaXou/xevoi).  The  ethnological  confusion  is  like  that  of 
another  Imperial  personage  who  thought  that  he  could  get  at  a 
Tartar  by  scratching  a  Russian.  But  in  both  cases  the  confusion  is 
instructive,  as  pointing  to  the  way  in  which  Slavonic  and  Turanian 
nations  were  mixed  up  together,  as  allies  and  as  enemies,  in  the 
history  of  these  lands.  At  Salona  the  traveller  is  again  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sellers  of  coins  and  scraps  of  all  ages,  dates,  and  values; 
and  even  he  who  is  no  professed  numismatist  or  collector  of  gems 
will  be  pleased  to  give  a  few  kreuzersfor  the  image  and  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  son  of  Salona.  It  may  have  neither  rarity  nor 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  connoisseur ;  but  it  is  something  to  carry 
off  the  head  of  Jovius  from  his  own  birthplace. 

Sebenieo  has  nothing  new  to  show,  neither  has  Zara.  Indeed 
Zara  has  less  to  show  than  it  had  two  years  back.  The  little 
church  of  St.  Vitus  which,  desecrated  and  disfigured  as  it  was, 
was  still  a  charming  example  of  the  true  Byzantine  type  on  the 
smallest  scale,  has  perished — perished  in  order  to  adorn  the  street 
of  St.  Vitus  with  a  showier  shop-front.  So  things  perish,  both  in 
Dalmatia  and  in  other  places,  sometimes  out  of  sheer  want  of 
thought,  sometimes,  it  would  seem,  out  of  distinct  dislike  to  an¬ 
tiquity  or  beauty.  Lord  Francis  Hervey  is  the  head  of  a  sect 
which  is  widely  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  we  wish  that 
he  and  his  followers  would  at  least  keep  out  of  Dalmatia.  St.  Vitus 
is  gone ;  we  can  only  say  over  his  memory  what  Constantine  tells 
us  was  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  the  city,  lap  epar.  And  we 
may  at  least  hope  that  those  who  have  destroyed  St.  Y7itus  will 
not  go  on  to  destroy  the  greater  fabric  of  the  round  church. 

For  Pola  there  is  but  a  short  moment  to  refresh  the  memory 
with  the  amphitheatre  and  the  temples ;  the  Sergian  arch  lies 
too  far  away  for  another  visit.  I’arenzo  is  passed  in  the 
darkness.  With  the  morning  light  we  draw  near  to  Trieste.  A 
pilgrimage  must  be  paid  to  St.  Justus  011  his  hill-top,  with  his 
double  basilica,  his  columns  and  his  cupola,  as  the  last  reminder 
of  the  lands  beyond  the  Hadriatic.  Otherwise  the  dream  is  over  ; 
we  have  come  back  from  the  islands  and  peninsulas  to  the  every-day 
mainland  of  Europe.  We  have  an  endless  choice  of  routes  ;  we 
may  go  round  the  head  of  the  gulf  by  fallen  Aquileia ;  we  may 
rush  through  the  Styrian  hills  to  the  Austrian  capital.  But  the 
romance  of  the  journey  is  over ;  after  the  freshness  of  Greek  and 
Dalmatia,  one  part  of  the  ordinary  European  world  seems  much 
the  same  as  another.  The  shock  might  perhaps  be  broken  by 
adding  another  to  the  already  countless  roads  to  Rome,  and  by 
letting  its  first  stage  take  the  form  of  a  voyage — the  thing  is  pos¬ 
sible — from  Trieste  to  Ravenna. 


A  NICE  FELLOW. 

SELF-SACRIFICE  of  a  certain  kind  has  always  great  charms 
for  women,  provided  it  can  be  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
romance.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  martyrdom  should  bring  to 
its  victim  a  liberal  reward  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  As 
society  becomes  more  and  more  prosaic  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  any  ideal  sphere  for  self-devotion.  Young  ladies 
have  discovered  that  nursing  wounded  soldiers  is  not  the 
romantic  employment  which  books  of  fiction  led  them  to  believe 
it.  There  it  was  represented  as  chiefly  consisting  in  wiping  fevered 
brows  with  scented  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cutting  off  chestnut-curls 
from  marble  foreheads,  or  receiving  for  themselves  or  others  dving 
declarations  of  undying  love.  But  even  silly  people  now  know 
that  nursing  in  camps  is  unpleasantly  hard  work,  requiring  a  strong 
body,  trained  hands,  and  well-restrained  nerves.  From  Sister¬ 
hoods  too  the  glory  has  departed,  notwithstanding  the  becoming 
dress.  Political  economy  is  last  robbing  even  almsgiving  and  dis¬ 
trict-visiting  of  their  former  charms.  For  a  fortunate  few,  how¬ 
ever,  there  yet  remains  one  sphere  in  which  a  young  woman  may  make 
herself  fairly  miserable  if  she  wishes  to  do  penance  for  the  good 
of  her  soul  without  bidding  for  cloistered  cell  or  order¬ 
ing  horse-hair  underclothing.  She  may  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  it  offers,  of  marrying  a  man  popularly  known 
amongst  his  acquaintances  as  a  “  nice  fellow.”  It  is 
curious  how  much  of  a  person’s  character  can  sometimes  be 
expressed  by  one  epithet ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what,  conflicting 
adjectives  are  used  by  different  people  with  regard  to  the  same 
person.  Girls  with  grown-up  brothers  have  generally  a  reason¬ 
ably  correct  notion  of  what  is  meant  when  an  acquaintance  is 
described  as  “first-rate,”  “stuck  up,”  “famous,”  “queer,” 
“rusty”;  and  they  know  that  to  call  a  man  “a  good-enough 
fellow”  is  like  describing  a  girl  as  amiable  because  there  is 
nothing  to  say  to  her  advantage  as  regards  either  intellect,  accom¬ 
plishments,  or  beauty.  The  same  man  may  be  in  his  father’s  eyes 
“  a  lazy  dog,”  to  his  mother  “  a  dear  boy,”  with  his  sisters  “  a 
darling,”  to  his  brothers  an  “  easy-going  fellow,”  while  his  em¬ 
ployer  dubs  him  a  useless  fine  gentleman.  One  often  hears  the 
same  person  called  indifferently,  according  to  the  speaker,  “  able,” 
“  solemn,”  “  grumpy,”  “  sterling,”  “  insufferable,”  “  safe.”  hard- 
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working,”  u  a  screw,"  “  a  wet  blanket,”  “  a  trump,”  “  a  prig,”  or 
“  a  treasure.”  “  Nice,”  when  applied  to  a  man,  has*much  the  same 
eignificance  as  fashionable  or  attractive  applied  to  a  lady.  None  of 
these  epithets  vouch  for  anything  beyond  the  surface;  but  they 
imply  a  certain  outward  polish,  which  can  be  recognized  in  the 
nursery  and  traced  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  nice  baby  allows  itself  to  be  kissed  with  little  remonstrance, 
and  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  hugging  for  the  sake  of  the  white 
woolly  dog  or  the  cart  and  horse  which  it  sees  in  prospect  when  the 
ordeal  is  over.  It  does  not  cry  when  its  mother  leaves  the  room, 
and  will  permit  its  nurse  to  be  changed  any  number  of  times 
without  showing  the  least  irritability,  provided  it  finds  its  com¬ 
forts  carefully  attended  to  by  the  new  comer.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
bear  the  dear  little  creature  say  its  prayers  and  repeat  the  Evening 
Hymn  with  clasped  bands  and  turned-up  eyes  ere  it  lays  its  bead 
down  to  sleep,  and  let  others  sleep,  till  morning.  Its  hair  keeps  in 
curl,  its  pinafore  remains  clean  for  an  incredible  time,  it  does  not  sit 
on  its  sash,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  surprising  that  it  is  the  idol  of 
the  nursery.  When  the  nice  baby  is  old  enough  to  go  into  the 
schoolroom  his  life  is  still  a  happy  one,  for  the  governess 
congratulates  herself  upon  having  so  well-behaved  a  pupil, 
and  makes  his  lessons  as  much  like  play  as  she  can.  At  school 
his  terms  are  peaceful,  if  not  glorious ;  for  he  never  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  or  defies  hoys  stronger  than  himself. 
With  characteristic  good  sense,  he  makes  friends  with  the  master’s 
wife  or  the  matron,  as  the  case  maybe;  gives  little  trouble  in 
regard  to  torn  clothes  or  lost  pocket-handkerchiefs  ;  and,  in  return 
for  his  conciliatory  demeanour,  secures  indulgences  and  considera¬ 
tion  denied  to  many  more  worthy  boys.  By  some  strange  want 
of  memory,  he  forgets  to  write  home  unless  he  wants  something  or 
has  exceeded  his  allowance;  but  then  his  letters  are  perfectly 
charming  in  their  effervescence  of  affection  and  interest  in  family 
affairs.  No  son  could  be  more  eagerly  welcomed  in  the  holidays, 
fcr  he  is  a  model  of  good  behaviour,  never  lefusing  to  accompany 
bis  mother  in  afternoon  calls  when  he  is  sure  of  plutncake  or 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  never  declining  to  let  bis  sisters  spend 
their  little  store  of  pocket-money  in  making  him  presents.  Pro¬ 
bably,  on  leaving  school,  be  is  anxious  to  go  into  the  army,  that 
happy  hunting-ground  tor  nice  fellows ;  but  if  bis  father  refuses 
absolutely,  and  insists  on  bis  going  to  a  university,  be  does  not 
enlist  as  a  private  soldier  or  run  away  to  sea.  Nice  fellows  do  not 
take  kindly  to  grooming  their  own  horses,  and  have  too  much 
affection  for  their  bands  to  like  them  to  be  blistered  by  ropes. 
Amongst  those  who  cannot  get  through  their  matriculation  the  nice 
fellow  is  sure  to  find  bis  place,  not  from  want  of  ability,  but  from 
sbeer  careless  neglect  of  his  work  ;  but  then  be  is  so  penitent  and 
profuse  iu  bis  self-reproaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
more  condemnatory  of  bis  behaviour  than  be  says  of  it  himself. 
When  be  finds  it  will  be  more  comfortable  to  pass,  be  does  so 
easily,  but  takes  care  not  to  read  harder  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  having  no  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  advantages  it  can  command.  As  an  undergraduate  be  is  socially 
popular,  for  he  can  sing  a  song,  play  a  waltz,  take  a  band  at  whist, 
drink  without  getting  drunk,  and  will  back  bills  which  bis  father 
has  to  pay.  He  never  misses  a  chapel,  for  he  knows  that 
regular  attendance  covers  a  multitude  of  sins;  be  wears  bis 
gown  decorously  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  is  never  gated  or 
Proctorized.  At  the  university,  as  at  school,  a  nice  fellow  is  sure  to 
exceed  bis  allowance,  but  then  be  is  always  so  well  dressed  and 
makes  such  pretty  presents  of  flowers,  books,  or  music,  to  bis 
mother,  sisters,  and  pretty  cousins,  that  when  the  inevitable  row 
comes  they  all  stand  by  him.  With  perfect  good  humour  the 
girls  give  up  the  tour  they  have  been  promised,  or  the  singing  and 
drawing  lessons  which  they  now  see  indefinitely  postponed.  They 
would  do  anything  to  get  their  favourite  brother  out  of  a  scrape  and 
pay  bis  debts.  They  think  papa  very  hard-hearted  and  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  old  beads  on  young  shoulders. 

The  nice  fellow  flirts  and  dances  to  perfection,  and  is  welcome 
at  all  entertainments;  but  then,  unfortunately,  be  is  rarely 
“  eligible,”  for,  if  he  were,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pay  in 
miability  for  social  consideration.  He  is  an  ideal  lover,  writes 
the  most  romantic  letters,  takes  unheard-of  journeys  to  see  the 
beloved  one,  and  coaxes  bis  mother  out  of  her  best  jewelry  to  give 
in  presents.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  as  a  married  man  that  the  nice 
fellow  is  worthy  of  a  moment’s  consideration ;  appearances  and 
reality  are  so  curiously  at  variance.  One  constantly  hears  surprise 
expressed  as  to  one  lady  that  she  can  be  so  devoted  to  her  husband, 
who  in  society  is  such  a  stupid  bear;  whilst  the  same  observer 
cannot  understand  why  another  lady  seems  so  indifferent  to 
her  husband,  who  is  universally  popular.  No  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  the  two  households  would 
probably  feel  any  such  astonishment.  A  nice  fellow  as  a  husband 
retains  his  little  endearing  ways,  particularly  in  public.  He  asks 
liis  wife  if  her  feet  are  cold  whether  it  is  summer  or  winter, 
wraps  her  up  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  insists  upon  her  eating 
when  she  is  not  in  the  least  hungry.  So  long  as  poverty  does  not 
make  itself  felt,  things  go  smoothly  enough  ;  but  then,  alas !  nice 
fellows  are  scarcely  ever  rich,  nor  do  they  always  marry  for 
money,  as  one  might  reasonably  expect.  They  constantly  allow 
themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  love — a  sentiment  which  might  by  ill-natured  people  be 
described  as  a  selfish  fancy.  However  well  good  looks  and 
a  charming  manner  may  grease  the  wheels  of  society,  they  are 
painfully  inadequate  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  of  making  both 
ends  meet  upon  a  small  income.  The  nice  fellow  is  careful  to  mix 
himself  up  as  little  as  possible  with  the  vulgar  troubles  of  econo¬ 


mical  household  management.  He  professes  himself  so  bad  an 
arithmetician  that  he  cannot  add  two  and  two  together,  so  stupid 
about  shopping  that  he  does  not  know  one  animal  from  another 
when  the  fur  or  feathers  are  off,  and  so  ignorant  about  expenses 
that  there  is  no  use  in  asking  him  to  apportion  his  income.  As  to 
the  allowance  his  wife  is  to  have  for  household  expenditure,  he  will 
consult  Robinson,  who  is  in  the  same  office,  and  who  has  everything 
admirably  arranged  at  home.  This  might  be  all  very  well  if  he 
would  allow  himself  to  know  that  Robinson  helps  his  little  delicate 
wife  in  a  thousand  ways,  sympathizes  with  her  in  troubles  which  he 
will  not  permit  himself  to  think  trivial  whilst  they  are  heavy  to  her, 
and,  without  making  any  fuss,  finds  out  countless  ways  in  which  to 
gild  the  pill  of  poverty.  But  the  nice  fellow’s  theory  is  that  every¬ 
thing  comes  right  if  you  let  it  alone  and  don't  “  bother.”  When 
his  wife  foolishly  consults  him  about  her  difficulties,  he  tells 
her  that  she  is  morbidly  anxious,  and  ought  to  have  a  glass  of  wine 
and  lie.  down  on  the  sofh,  instead  of  agitating  herself  about  nothing. 
When  there  is  a  had  cook  in  the  establishment,  a  nice  fellow 
does  not  grumble,  but  adjourns  to  the  club  or  a  friend’s  house 
where  he  is  always  welcome.  W^hen  he  returns  he  has  a  good  story 
to  tell  his  wife,  and,  if  she  does  not  seem  very  much  interested  in 
his  doings,  wonders  how  she  can  give  way  to  her  temper  when  he 
finds  it  always  easier  to  be  pleasant.  The  nice  fellow  is  generally 
in  bondage  to  appearances  ;  he  would  rather  his  wife  made 
herself  ill  by  walking  than  that  she  should  go  in  an  omni¬ 
bus,  and  is  more  particular  about  her  dress  than  her  com¬ 
forts.  It  is  disagreeable  to  him,  however,  to  allow  himself 
to  think  that  she  wants  for  anything :  so  he  is  always  either 
buying  her  things  he  cannot  afford  or  wondering  why  she  her¬ 
self  does  not  buy  them.  When  illness  appears  in  the  household, 
the  nice  fellow  takes  care  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  which  perhaps 
is  fortunate,  as  he  makes  the  worst  possible  nurse,  being  incapa¬ 
ble  of  that  subtle  sympathy  which  supplies  ears  and  eyes  and  in¬ 
stinctive  knowledge  to  an  ignorant  person  with  a  heart.  Perhaps 
he  does  his  best  when  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  patient’s  bed 
and  asks  silly  questions  in  a  pretty  manner  which  charms  the 
maid,  and  offers  all  sorts  of  unsuitable  things  which  he  is  sure  the 
patient  could  eat  if  she  tried. 

With  his  children  a  nice  fellow  is  sure  to  he  as  popular  as  with 
the  outside  world,  for  he  does  not  make  himself  disagreeable  bv 
finding  fault  except  now  and  then  when  they  do  something  person¬ 
ally  exasperating.  All  early  training,  and  particularly  punishment, 
ought,  he  considers,  to  be  in  a  mother’s  hands,  and  she  alone  should 
he  responsible  for  the  ultimate  character  of  the  children,  as  her  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  so  great.  He  is,  however,  always  willing  to  he 
the  giver  of  presents  or  to  arrange  little  treats,  about  which  he 
will  sometimes  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  True,  he  never  sat  up 
with  a  child  a  single  night  in  his  whole  life,  nor  would  he  remain 
in  the  room  with  a  crying  baby.  It  would  he  against  his  prin¬ 
ciples.  Nor  yet  does  he  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
hoys  in  the  holidays,  or  to  make  impertinent  investigations  as  to 
how  the  girls  are  getting  on  with  their  studies.  What  are  tutors 
or  governesses  for  if  parents  are  to  he  troubled  about  education  P  It 
is  much  better  to  trust  people,  and  then  they  are  sure  to  do  their 
best ;  every  one  dislikes  interference.  A  nice  fellow  is  always 
fond  of  his  daughters  if  they  are  pretty,  and  very  willing  to  take 
them  about  and  leave  their  mother  at  home.  He  makes  himself 
a  delightful  companion,  and  is  pointed  out  as  a  model  papa. 
If,  however,  his  girls  are  ugly  and  heavy,  he  leaves  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  establishes  himself  as 
escort  in  some  family  where  there  are  pretty  daughters.  We 
must  not  be  too  hard  upon  him,  for  a  really  refined  person  cannot 
hear  anything  ugly  or  ungainly  near  him  without  positive  pain, 
not  even  his  own  children.  Why  should  he  when  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  there  are  plenty  of  pretty  pleasing  people  in  the 
world? 

A  nice  fellow  never  grows  old  and  never  gets  more  stupid  than 
he  was  when  young.  He  flirts  mildly  and  calmly  all  his  life,  more 
to  please  the  ladies,  he  says,  than  himself.  Somehow  he  manages 
to  retain  his  early  friends  and  to  acquire  new  ones,  for  he  does  not 
make  ill-natured  speeches  and  is  always  ready  to  be  useful  and 
obliging  to  strangers.  Indeed  the  trouble  he  takes  for  people 
with  whom  he  is  scarcely  acquainted  is  often  a  subject  of  some 
heart-burning  to  his  unreasonable  wife.  When  he  dies,  probably 
in  debt  and  leaving  his  family  unprovided  for,  countless  friends 
rush  to  the  rescue.  They  must  do  something  for  the  poor  widow 
and  children  of  such  a  nice  fellow. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  late  restorations  of  our  cathedrals,  whatever  mistakes  may 
have  been  made  in  some  of  them,  have  in  every  case  resulted 
in  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  fabric,  and  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  changes  to  which  its  several  portions 
have  at  different  times  been  subjected.  The  removal  of  modern 
accretions,  the  uncovering  of  foundations,  and  the  clearing  of 
washes  and  plaster,  have  revealed  much  that  was  unsuspected,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  have  led  to  an  entire  readjustment  of  the 
architectural  history.  Mr.  Irvine  at  Wells,  and  still  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  at  Rochester,  has  shown  how  much  remained  to  he  read  in 
the  actual  masonry  of  the  building ;  and  has  also  shown  how  im¬ 
possible  such  reading  was  except  under  special  conditions  and 
advantages.  The  great  series  of  scaffoldings  employed  in  its  reno¬ 
vation  allowed  him  to  examine  the  west  front  of  Wells  as  it  had 
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■perhaps  never  been  examined  since  its  first  construction  ;  and  the 
unsafe  condition  of  a  great  part  of  Rochester  Cathedral  made  it 
necessary  to  undertake  explorations  and  to  trace  foundations  with 
a  thoroughness  which  would  otherwise  have  been  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Irvine  was  thus  enabled  not  only  to  determine  the  plan 
•  of  Gundulf’8  church,  but  to  recognize  with  certainty  the  surviving 
portions  of  it ;  and  in  this  manner  to  set  at  rest  manv  controversies 
of  long  standing.  At  Exeter,  where  a  restoration  of  great  extent 
and  importance  has  just  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  there 
was  hardly,  at  first  sight,  so  much  room  for  discovery.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  cathedral  seemed  tolerably  well  known,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  parts  to  certain  builders  had  been  generally  accepted. 
But  the  new  work  had  not  advanced  very  far  before  it  was  seen 
that  a  reconsideration  of  much  that  had  been  positively  stated  was 
quite  necessary.  The  doubts  which  arose  lea,  fortunately,  to  a 
.thorough  examination  of  the  fabric  rolls,  108  in  number, 
ranging  from  1279  to  1514.  One  entire  Toll  (1299 — 1300) 
Jiad  been  printed  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  History  of  the  Cathedral, 
but  the  rest,  strangely  enough,  were  almost  unknown  ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  which  all  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architec¬ 
ture  may  be  thankful,  that  Mr.  Stuart  Moore,  who  was  occupied 
■at  the  time  in  arranging  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  was 
induced  to  extend  his  labours  to  those  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
fabric  rolls  and  a  long  series  of  additional  documents  are  now 
carefully  numbered  and  indexed,  and  reference  to  any  one  of  them 
is  easy.  Everything  relating  to  the  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Freeman,  and 
with  some  curious  results.  There  was  proof  that  the  beautiful 
•choir  and  presbytery  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Thomas  of  Bitton 
.(1292 — 1307),  and  not,  as  had  always  been  believed,  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  murdered  Bishop  Stapledon.  Entries  were  found  re¬ 
cording  the  purchase  of  materials  for  the  choir  screen,  “  la 
pulpytte,”  as  it  is  called,  which  some  have  wished  10  destroy, 
but  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Decorated  fabric ;  and  the  wonderful  sheaf  of  tabernacle  work 
which  canopies  the  Bishop's  throne,  and  which  is  quite  without 
a  rival  in  this  country,  was  restored  to  its  true  date,  1316  (in 
Stapledon’s  episcopate),  when  four  pounds  were  paid  to  Robert  of 
■Galmeton  for  making  it  by  contract  (ad  tascurn).  Three  years 
•before,  the  oak  for  the  work  had  been  brought  from  the  Bishop’s 
parks  at  Newton  and  Chudleigh.  The  “  ymagines  ”  have  vanished 
from  its  empty  niches ;  but  this  most  stately  throne  has  renewed 
its  beauty,  and  almost  its  youth,  under  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott's  workmen.  The  Purbeck  stone  for  the  piers  of  the  great 
•arcades  and  for  the  shafts  of  the  triforium,  the  glass  “  shapes,”  or 
form*  vilrese,  from  Rouen,  the  dark  trap  for  the  nave  vaulting, 
•and  the  yellow  Beer  stone,  of  which  the  walls  and  arches  are  for 
the  most  part  built,  all  appear  in  these  yearly  accounts  ;  and  we 
are  not  only  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  building,  but  to 
resolve  peculiar  difficulties,  by  evidence  which  assures  us  that  the 
•general  plan  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Norman  and  Transitional 
Cathedral  had  been  laid  down  at  least  as  early  as  the  episcopate  of 
Bishop  Peter  Quivil  (1280-1291),  and  that  it  was  maintained,  with 
but  little  variation,  until  the  completion  of  the  work  under  Bishop 
Grandisson  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century. 

There  are  some  further  questions  of  very  great  interest  on  which 
the  fabric  rolls  throw  no  light,  but  which  have  become  somewhat 
clearer  in  the  progress  of  the  late  restoration.  We  now  know  that 
the  Norman  church  ended  eastward  in  a  triple  apse,  since  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  were  discovered  in  the  north 
aisle  at  the  end  of  the  third  bay  from  the  west.  This  line  agrees 
remarkably  with  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
choir  above  the  main  arches.  The  triforial  arcade  is  much  deeper 
in  the  western  bays  than  in  those  eastward.  The  western  bays 
are,  in  fact,  the  old  Norman  walls  transformed.  The  eastern  bays 
represent  an  alteration  of  and  addition  to  the  Norman  choir  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  again  altered  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  his  work  by  Bishop  Bitton.  The  Norman  cathedral 
thus  ended  at  about  half  the  length  of  the  present  choir.  It  was  not, 
of  course,  the  church  in  which  Leofric  was  installed  by  the  Confessor 
and  his  queen  ;  but  where  was  that  church  ?  Did  the  Norman 
cathedral  sweep  it  away  altogether  and  occupy  the  same  ground  ? 
•or  did  the  Norman  builders  raise  their  new  structure  at  some  little 
•distance  from  the  old,  as  at  Winchester  and  Ely  P  Archdeacon 
Freeman  believed  that  the  latter  was  the  case  ;  and  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  Lady  Chapel  represents  in  some  sort  the  venerable  church  of 
Eeofric,  the  church  of  the  monastery  refounded  by  Athelstane,  but 
which  had  been  in  existence  long  before  his  day,  the  church  of  the 
religious  house  to  which  Winfrith  was  sent  from  Crediton,  the 
church  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  Christian  ecclcsiula 
possessed  by  the  English  within  the  limits  of  Roman-British  Isca — 
the  mother  church  then  in  one  sense,  as  it  became  in  another  when 
Eeofric  was  led  to  his  bishop’s  stool  within  its  walls  by  the  King 
and  the  “  Lady.”  If  the  Archdeacon  is  right,  this  church  may 
have  been  left  standing,  partly,  perhaps,  in  reverence  for  its  anti¬ 
quity,  until  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  far  greater 
Norman  building.  Then  it  was  determined  to  unite  it  to  this 
Norman  church ;  or,  rather,  to  take  the  ground  on  which  it  stood 
within  the  new  walls  of  an  extended  structure.  There  are  some 
fragments  of  evidence  which  go  to  indicate  that  this  may  very  well 
have  been  the  case,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  about  it.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Norman  Cathedral  was  built  on  ground  sloping 
sharply  from  north  to  south,  and  that  the  southern  transeptal 
tower  stands  ten  feet  lower  than  the  northern.  This  inconvenience 
might  have  been  avoided  by  throwing  the  whole  building  further 
to  the  east;  but  there  may  have  been  the  earlier  church,  and  a 


disinclination  to  remove  that  was  perhaps  at  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

_  All  this  proof  and  all  this  speculation,  however,  as  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  church  result  but  incidentally  from  the  late  restora¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  a  work  of  great  extent  and  of  proportionate 
cost.  It  has  been  for  seven  years  in  progress,  during  which  time 
the  nave  was  separated  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church  by  a 
hoarding,  which  recalled  the  “eclipse”  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  cathedral  was  divided  into  East  Peter’s  and  West  Peter’s, 
and  some  Independent  Tomkins  or  Zeal-of-the-land-busy  held  forth 
in  each  respectively.  Until  the  removal  of  this  obstacle  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  general  effect  of  the  restoration, 
or  even  to  speak  very  decidedly  on  such  much-debated  questions 
as  the  piercing  of  the  choir-screen,  or  the  design  of  the  too  famous 
reredos.  Now  that  we  can  look  once  more  from  the  great  western 
portal  to  the  east  window  of  the  presbytery,  and  admire  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  churches  in  Northern  Europe  brought  back  to  a 
condition  in  which  it  had  not  been  seen  for  centuries,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  restoration  of  Exeter  to  be  one  of 
the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  of  late  years.  It  has  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1 870,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott ;  and  the  satisfactory  result  has  been  produced  not  more  by 
new  fittings  of  great  richness  and  beauty  than  by  the  removal  of 
unseemly  accretions  and  deformations,  the  clearing  of  plaster  and 
of  coloured  washes,  the  renewal  of  the  great  piers  of  Purbeck 
stone,  and  the  absolute  cleaning  of  the  entire  structure  from  the 
dust  and  decay  of  ages.  Standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  we 
are  struck  at  once  by  the  quiet  harmony  of  colour  afforded  by  the 
natural  stone,  now  that  walls,  piers,  and  vaulting  have  been  freed 
from  their  various  washes.  The  noble  clustered  piers  are  entirely 
of  Purbeck  marble,  happily  left  unpolished.  Their  soft,  grey, 
neutral  tones  contrast  pleasantly  with  the  creamy  yellow  of  the 
freestone  from  the  quarries  of  Beer — once  as  famous  in  the  West 
as  those  of  Barnack  in  Northamptonshire — of  which  the  arches 
and  walls  are  entirely  constructed.  The  nave  vaulting  is  notice¬ 
able.  The  ribs  and  richly  carved  bosses  are  of  Beer  stone.  The 
spaces  are  filled  partly  with  a  dark  brown  trap  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Exeter,  and  partly  with  a  stone  somewhat  lighter 
than  that  of  Beer.  Except  at  the  extreme  west  end,  and  in  the 
chapel  which  is  now  the  Consistory  Court,  these  materials  are  ar¬ 
ranged  irregularly,  and  to  all  appearance  without  any  definite 
system.  Whether  it  was  intended  that  these  vaulting  spaces 
should  remain  without  plaster  or  painting  is  not  clear.  The  washes 
which  have  now  been  removed  were  comparatively  modern,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  ancient  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
choir  and  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  the  vaulting  spaces  are  filled 
solely  with  volcanic  trap,  they  were  certainly  covered  with 
plaster,  on  which  some  kind  of  pattern  was  painted.  As  it  is, 
the  effect  of  the  nave  vaulting  is  so  agreeable,  and  the 
natural  colour  of  the  stone  harmonizes  so  well  with  that  of 
the  walls  and  piers  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  shrunk  from 
suggesting  any  addition ;  which  would  indeed  involve  a  scheme 
of  colouring  for  all  this  part  of  the  church.  It  is  clear  that 
the  front  of  the  minstrels’  gallery  and  the  great  corbels  of  the 
vaulting  shafts  were  once  painted  and  gilt ;  both  the  figures  of  the 
gallery  and  the  corbels  being  relieved  on  a  ground  of  red.  But  to 
restore  these  alone  would  but  introduce  spots  of  colour,  and  it  may 
be  quite  as  well  to  rest  contented  with  what  has  already  been  done, 
and  done  so  well.  The  bosses  of  the  choir  vaulting  have  been 
touched  with  gold,  in  accordance  with  remaining  evidence,  and 
with  notices  in  the  fabric  rolls.  The  long  unbroken  line  of  roof, 
which  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  Exeter,  is  thus  in  part  re¬ 
lieved  :  and  it  may  be  that  the  nave  vaulting  was  from  the  first 
left  uncoloured  with  this  object.  The  choir  screen  which  has  sur¬ 
vived  so  much  angry  discussion  carries  the  organ,  as  in  earlier 
days  it  may  have  carried  the  great  rood.  In  either  case  the  upright 
lines  afforded  and  afford  a  point  for  the  eye  to  rest  on, and  give  appa¬ 
rent  height  to  the  roof.  The  removal  of  the  organ  would,  from 
this  point  of  view,  have  been  a  matter  of  regret ;  and  its  ranges  of 
pipes,  which  are  almost  of  pure  tin,  and  have  been  burnished  until 
they  shine  like  silver,  afford  a  surface  of  broad  tone  which  is  very 
agreeable.  The  side  arches  of  the  choir  screen  have  been  pierced, 
and,  although  it  has  been  said  that  the  only  result  of  this  piercing 
is  to  afford  to  the  congregation  in  the  nave  a  gratifying  view  of 
the  Dean's  back  and  of  the  heads  of  certain  canons,  we  venture  to 
think  that  all  has  been  done  that  was  allowable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  The  beauty  of  the  screen  has  been  increased,  and  the 
choir  has  been  quite  sufficiently  opened. 

The  chief  “  restoration  ”  of  the  actual  fabric  has  been  in  the 
piers  of  the  main  arcade,  where  the  Purbeck  stone,  as  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  had  decayed  in  patches,  necessitating  the  renewal 
of  large  portions  of  the  shafts.  The  new  stone  was  brought  from  the 
same  quarries  which  had  supplied  Exeter  Cathedral  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  colour  is  precisely  the  same, 
and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish  fresh  insertions 
from  the  original  work.  Some  repairs  were  also  necessary 
in  the  parapets  of  open  quatrefoils  which  pass  round  the 
clerestory  of  the  choir,  and  in  the  tracery  of  windows.  But 
no  more  was  done  than  was  unavoidable,  as  was  certain  to  be  the 
case  under  so  conservative  a  restorer  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  re¬ 
moval,  however,  of  encroaching  pews  and  of  Georgian  pannelling 
from  the  choir,  and  the  substitution  of  the  beautiful  new  stall- 
work,  produce  an  effect  of  novelty  which  at  first  suggests  that  the 
architectural  changes  have  been  considerable.  The  fact  is  that  the 
choir  until  now  has  not  been  properly  seen  for  generations.  The 
great  piers  were  covered  with  yellow  wash.  The  bases  of  the 
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bishop's  throne  were  hidden,  and  the  east  end  was  defaced  by 
well-intentioned  but  most  indifferent  work  dating  from  about 
lSo3,  when  Gothic  design  was  still  a  mystery.  The  perfect  grace 
and  beauty  of  Bishop  Bitton’s  work  is  now  evident  to  all ;  and 
those  who  best  knew  the  cathedral  in  its  former  state  were  hardly 
prepared  for  the  revelation,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  of  so  much 
that  had  been  obscured  by  incongruous  accompaniments.  All  the 
new  work  deserves  most  careful  examination.  Its  most  important 
portions  are  the  stalls,  the  pavement  of  the  choir  and  presbytery, 
the  reredos  and  new  pulpits,  the  stained  glass  and  the  painted 
decorations  of  walls  and  vaulting. 

The  stalls,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  were  carved  by 
Messrs.  Fanner  and  Brindley.  They  are  of  Decorated  character, 
well  in  keeping  with  the  date  of  the  choir  ;  and  if  the  carving, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  bishop’s  throne,  appears  less  bold 
and  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  seen  nearer  at  hand  and  has  been  designed  and  finished  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  have  seen  no  modern  woodwork  which  is  more 
excellent.  The  ancient  subsellia  of  Early  English  date  have  of 
course  been  preserved  ;  and  no  other  part  of  the  former  stalls  was 
worth  consideration.  Of  the  new  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  matchless  corbels  of  the  vaulting  shafts,  carved  with  natural 
foliage,  descend  close  on  the  foliaged  canopies  of  the  stalls,  and  that 
the  sculptures  of  so  widely  separate  ages  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
The  pavement  of  the  choir  has  been,  for  its  extent,  one  of  the  most 
costly  portions  of  the  restoration.  More  than  4,oocffi  have  been 
expended  on  it.  It  consists  of  blocks  of  Cornish  porphyry,  red 
and  grey,  of  various  Devonian  and  foreign  marbles,  and  of  tiles 
manufactured  by  Messrs  Godwin  of  Hereford.  The  colouring 
is  varied,  but  throughout  sober;  and  on  the  broad  lower  pace  are 
the  shields  of  arms,  with  their  mottoes,  of  the  bishops,  from  Quivil 
to  Oldham,  who  are  the  recorded  builders  of  the  existing  church. 
On  the  altar  pace  are  designs  representing  prophets  and  evan¬ 
gelists  ;  and  above  this  superb  pavement  rises  the  sculptured  and 
jewelled  reredos,  too  well  known  to  need  any  special  description. 
To  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  modern  works  of  this  class  is  not 
to  say  much  in  its  favour.  It  is,  like  most  of  them,  too  orna¬ 
mental,  too  much  wanting  in  breadth  and  dignity. 

The  pulpit  in  the  choir  is  of  alabaster,  enriched  with  sculptured 
groups,  and  raised  on  a  base  of  Plymouth  and  Ipplepen  marbles. 
It  is  a  tine  work ;  but  we  prefer  that  in  the  nave,  which  is  entirely 
of  Mansfield  stone,  and  has  been  erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Bishop  Patteson.  There  are  three  sculptured  panuels  ;  that  in  the 
centre  representing  the  body  of  the  bishop,  wrapped  in  a  mat  of 
palm  fibres,  and  home  by  three  natives  to  the  boat  in  which  it 
was  found.  Un  the  breast  is  the  knotted  palm  branch  which  was 
found  with  it,  and  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop's 
sister.  The  side  pannels  represent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban 
and  the  departure  of  St.  Bonii'ace  (whom  Devonshire  claims  as  one 
of  her  greatest  worthies)  on  his  mission  to  Friezeland.  An  in¬ 
scription  records  the  death  of  Bishop  Patteson  “  together  with  two 
fellow-workers  for  Our  Lord  at  Nukapu  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  whilst  doing  the  duty  to  which  he  gave  up  himself  and  all 
that  he  had.”  We  may  add  that  this  inscription  is  probably  by 
the  same  hand  as  one  in  the  south  transept,  placed  beneath  a 
memorial  window  for  the  late  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge.  A  good 
memorial  inscription  is  so  great  a  rarity  that  we  do  no  harm  in 
drawing  especial  attention  to  these. 

The  new  stained  glass  in  the  cathedral,  which  is,  entirely  by 
Clayton  and  Bell,  is  of  peculiar  interest,  since  it  reproduces  in 
each  window  the  ancient  proportion  of  coloured  glass  to  plain  or 
grisaille,  which  had  been  ascertained  to  he  the  rule  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  one  or  two  existing  ancient  windows  with  the  payments 
for  glass  from  Rouen  in  the  labric  rolls.  This  was  most  carefully 
worked  out  by  Archdeacon  Freeman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Stuart  Moore 
aud  Mr.  Drake,  the  very  skilful  modern  “  vitrarius  ’  of  Exeter.  It  was 
found  that  the  glass  of  the  choir-aisles,  clerestory,  and  the  original 
east  window  (that  which  now  exists  is  a  Perpendicular  insertion), 
was  of  one  character,  and  was  executed  on  one  general  plan  and 
idea.  In  each  window  the  coloured  glass  was  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole,  the  rest  being  a  ground  of  grisaille  or  of  figured 
quarrels.  Glass  and  colour  were  made  subordinate  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  of  the  edifice  and  to  the  delicacy  of  the  window 
tracery,  the  forms  of  which  were  curiously  indicated  in  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  ground.  Thus  a  cinquefoil-headed  window  had  a  cinque- 
foiled  leaf  on  the  ground  quarrels,  a  trefoil-headed  a  trefoiled  leaf,  and 
a  quatrelbil  a  rose  leaf.  There  was  apparently  no  attempt  to  pro¬ 
duce  great  effects  of  colour  or  coloured  light.  What  was  aimed 
at  was  a  toning  and  mellowing  of  the  light,  sufficient  to  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  sculptured  interior  ;  aud  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  the  same  system  was  followed  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Koueu 
Cathedral.  The  modern  glass  in  the  side  windows  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  Exeter  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  principles,  and  with  a  result  which 
must  satisfy  every  one  that  the  ancient  vitrarii  ”  understood 
what  they  were  doing.  The  east  end  of  this  chapel  has  been 
treated  somewhat  differently.  Colour  is  there  predominant,  and 
the  most  important  of  the  new  decorative  works  is  the  series  of 
wall  paintings  (designed  in  the  studio  of  Clayton  and  Bell,  and 
executed  by  their  artists)  which  fill  the  recesses  of  the  long  four¬ 
teenth-century  reredos  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  The  central 
subject  is  the  Nativity,  with  adoring  angels.  Those  on  either  side 
are  connected  with  the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Redemption.  They 
are  in  strong  colour  on  a  ground  of  gold,  which  time  will  advan¬ 
tageously  soften.  Hangings  of  rich  but  deep-toned  brocade  bring 
the  colour  to  the  ground. 

A  very  admirable  work  has  thus  been  completed  in  Exeter 


Cathedral.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will  not  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  satisfaction  of  grumbling  both  at  the  cost  and  at  the 
results.  For  ourselves,  we  heartily  congratulate  architect,  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  the  “folk”  of  Devonshire — “  et  chorus  et  turbo;  ’* 
— on  the  issue  of  so  many  years’  labour. 


THE  RED  INDIANS. 

IN  the  American  correspondence  of  the  daily  journals  we  have' 
the  report  of  a  remarkable  interview  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sioux  and  Arrapahos  and  their  “  Great  Father  ”  at  Washington. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  campaigns  in  which  the  slender 
frontier  forces  of  the  United  States  met  with  severe  reverses, 
nothing  can  more  significantly  show  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  surviving  Indians.  Sitting  Bull  declines  to  quit 
Canada.  Some  of  the  wilder  warriors  may  still  dream  of  resistance 
or  revenge,  and  may  he  encouraged  by  successful  raids  against  the 
whites  and  isolated  victories  over  their  troops.  But  those  Indians 
who  have  tbeen  settled  in  reservations  and  have  been  in  habitual 
intercourse  with  agents  and  traders  have  evidently  learned  im¬ 
portant  lessons.  They  know  as  well  as  the  whites  themselves 
how  abominably  they  have  been  used  in  the  matter  of  treaty  ob¬ 
ligations  ;  but  they  also  understand  that  the  invaders  of  their  old- 
hunting  grounds  are  infinitely  too  strong  for  them,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  can  for  the  future.  Although  they  have  been 
swindled  by  agents  and  pillaged  by  traders,  they  appear  still  to 
have  some  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  President,  or  at  all  events 
thej'  profess  to  believe  in  his  readiness  to  recompense  them  for 
their  wrongs.  But  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  developing  new  desires  and  ambitions  that  are 
altogether  foreign  to  their  old  habits  of  life.  Till  very  lately, 
notwithstanding  some  insignificant  exceptions,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  red  man  was  an  irreclaimable  savage.  Restrained 
from  fighting,  raiding,  and  hunting,  he  found  his  natural  occu¬ 
pations  gone  ;  he  sickened  under  any  kind  of  restric¬ 
tion,  and  was  absolutely  incapable  of  getting  a  living  by  his 
labour.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  he  said  lor  this  view  of  the 
case;  and  no  doubt  the  change  that  could  turn  the  Indian  warrior 
into  a  tender  of  cattle  and  a  tiller  of  the  soil  was  altogether  re¬ 
volting  to  his  primitive  nature.  The  hereditary  iustincts  that  had 
been  in  the  blood  from  time  immemorial  were  all  in  favour  of 
freedom  or  license  in  every  sense.  lie  wore  nothing  on  his 
person  hut  the  breech-clout  and  moccasins.  He  roamed  over  a 
vast  extent  of  wilderness,  regulating  his  plans  by  the  migrations 
of  the  buffalo,  or  shilling  his  quarters  from  stream  to  stream 
as  his  horses  cropped  the  pasture  bare.  When  game  was 
abundant  and  sport  good,  he  feasted  to  repletion ;  and  he  was 
suiiiciently  provident  to  jerk  enough  of  the  meat  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  starvation  in  the  winter.  The  more  warlike  tribes  kept 
possession  of  a  range  of  country  which  was  practically  boundless  j 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  unlimited  was  rather  a  blessing  to  them 
than  otherwise.  For  life  would  have  been  stale  and  unprofitable 
without  fighting ;  and  their  polity  discouraged  their  fighting  among 
themselves.  But  on  the  broad  belts  of  debatable  land  that  lay 
between  them  and  their  neighbours  they  could  always 
have  fighting  to  their  heart’s  content.  The  young  braves 
were  sent  out  ou  the  war-path  for  their  military  training,, 
planning  surprises,  lurking  in  ambushes,  and  looking  out  for 
signs  of  the  enemy’s  trail.  Then  there  was  an  occasional  dash 
into  hostile  territory,  when  the  horsemen,  with  mad  war- 
whoops,  swept  down  upon  the  sleeping  village,  slew  and. 
scalped  the  men,  stampedoed  the  horses,  and  carried  the  women 
and  children  into  captivity.  Not  that  the  retreat  of  the  war 
party,  encumbered  with  prisoners  and  booty,  was  by  any  means 
free  trow  anxiety.  Each  night  the  retiring  braves,  as  they  placed 
their  sentinels,  must  have  lelt  their  scalps  sit  uneasily  on  their 
heads ;  since,  for  all  they  knew,  an  infuriated  enemy  might  be 
following  on  their  track  and  spreading  his  toils  around  them.  A 
life  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  envied,  even  by  rude  borderers 
indifferent  to  danger  and  used  to  dispense  with  the  appliances  of 
civilization.  But  it  was  thoroughly  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
Indian,  and  it  had  generated  in  the  race  a  craving  for  excitement 
which  it  seemed  difficult  to  assuage  and  impossible  to  extinguish. 
Not  only  was  he  perpetually  in  action,  except  when  smoking 
the  pipe,  bragging  round  the  camp-fire,  or  resting  like  a  boa- 
coustrictor  alter  a  debauch,  but  the  love  of  distinction  was 
as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  And  distinction  was  only  to  be 
attained  by  doing  or  by  suffering.  Before  he  passed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  warriors,  fie  was  put  through  the  most  ingenious  torments 
by  his  nearest  relatives ;  and  he  had  to  bear  them  with  the 
constancy  of  a  man,  under  pain  of  being  cast  out  among  the 
squaws.  When  he  went  on  a  solitary  hunting  expedition  through, 
a  country  where  the  game  was  scarce  and  shy,  he  had  to  depend 
on  his  gun  or  bow  to  save  him  from  the  pangs  of  hunger.  He 
had  always  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  case  he  should  come  across 
his  enemies ;  and,  if  he  were  surprised  and  secured  alive,  he  was 
disposed  of  by  slow  torture.  But  he  was  consoled  for  all  his 
risks  and  privations  by  the  knowledge  that  his  fame  as  a  brave  was 
growing.  It  was  worth  while  sufiering  from  hunger  or  cold  if  he 
had  the  reputation  of  never  coming  home  empty-handed ;  and 
the  chance  of  hanging  a  scalp  or  two  in  triumph  from  his  lance- 
point  encouraged  him  to  run  all  hazards. 

On  the  first  contact  ol  the  red  men  with  the  whites  the  excite¬ 
ment  they  delighted  in  rather  increased  than  otherwise.  The 
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strangers  who  wandered  on  to  their  domains  invited  acts  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  Instead  of  being  gathered  into  formidable  communities  of 
fighting  men,  the  early  settlers  planted  themselves  in  isolated 
hovels  or  camped  out  iu  small  parties  in  the  wilderness.  But, 
light  ns  was  theii  marching  order,  they  brought  much  to  tempt 
an  Indian’s  cupidity.  They  had  waggons  and  oxen,  iron  imple¬ 
ments,  barrels  of  pork  and  Hour,  attractive  women,  and  guns  and 
ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  both  skilful  and  resolute 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons.  Very  often  the  Indians  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  on  their  new  neighbours,  but  it  also  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  they  left  behind  them  not  a  few  of  their  number, 
and,  having  gone  out  for  wool,  came  home  shorn.  As  the  whites 
grew  more  numerous,  and  built  villages,  and  fortified  posts,  and 
founded  cities,  the  excitement  of  assailing  them  became  less  and 
less  pleasurable.  The  war  might  be  waged  with  varying  fortune : 
individuals  and  outlying  parties  of  the  strangers  were  often  cut  oil'; 
but  on  the  whole  the  tribes  were  steadily  pushed  back.  Still 
they  might  have  held  their  own  longer  than  they  did  had  it  not 
been  for  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  buffalo.  The  dwindling 
numbers  of  the  vast  herds  that  used  to  roam  the  plains  from  the 
Missouri  river  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  took  flight  in  panic 
before  their  persecutors,  until  now  they  confine  themselves  to  acouple 
of  comparatively  small  ranges  lying  towards  the  Texan  and  Canadian 
frontiers.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Indians  found  themselves 
idle  and  starving  where  they  used  to  hunt  and  live  in  savage  plenty. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  hut  either  to  follow  the  retreating  buffalo, 
in  which  case  they  trespassed  on  the  territories  of  enemies  who 
fiercely  resented  the  intrusion,  or  else  to  break  up  their  bands  and 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  white  settlements  in  search  of 
charity.  In  either  case,  the  mortality  among  them  was  almost 
equally  great.  In  the  former  they  perished  by  hunger  or  slaughter ; 
in  the  latter  they  perished  by  hunger,  “  firewater,”  and  dissipation 
generally.  The  “  noble  red  man,”  even  when  wandering  as  the 
lord  of  his  native  wilds,  can  hardly  ever  have  been  anything  but 
a  creature  of  the  fancy,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  testimony  of  those 
who  ought  to  know.  lie  is  represented  in  plain  prose  as  truculent, 
treacherous,  lustful,  covetous,  and  gluttonous.  But  the  red  man 
as  the  hanger-on  of  the  white  trading  posts  and  shanties  became 
as  “  mean  a  critter  ”  as  can  well  he  conceived,  to  borrow  the 
frontier  phraseology.  And  even  philanthropists  admitted  that,  if 
that  was  to  be  his  fate,  the  sooner  he  was  improved  from  oil'  the 
face  of  the  continent  the  better. 

But  the  late  meeting  at  Washington  seems  to  afford  some  hope 
that  better  things  may  he  expected  of  him,  and  that  the  remnants 
of  these  aborigines  may  possibly  he  rescued  and  converted  into 
law-abiding  and  profitable  citizens.  Those  of  the  Sioux  who  bad 
■chosen  to  settle  on  the  lands  allotted  to  them  have  been  disturbed 
in  their  occupation — whether  fairly  or  unfairly  we  may  as  well 
not  inquire.  There  were  rumours  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in  the 
Black  Hills  in  their  allotments;  and  the  Government  authorities 
were  powerless  to  prevent  that  intrusion  of  white  “prospecting” 
arties  \yhich  the  Indians  naturally  resented.  There  was  perpetual 
ickering,  with  frequent  bloodshed ;  perhaps  the  Government  began 
to  regret  its  bargain  ;  at  all  events,  the  Indians  were  warned  to 
move  off.  Possibly  this  second  removal  may  prove  fortunate  for 
them  in  the  end.  The  district  round  the  Black  Hills  was  assigned 
to  them  chiefly  as  hunting  territory  ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  such 
tended  to  keep  them  unsettled,  and  to  prevent  them  from  setting 
to  work  in  earnest  at  reclaiming  the  richer  plains  and  valleys. 
Should  they  be  transported  to  the  Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries, 
they  will  have  no  option  hut  to  take  to  agriculture.  And 
it  would  appear  that  they  are  not  only  not  indisposed  to  do 
so,  hut  that  they  have  already  advanced  ideas  as  to  scientific 
farming.  “  Red  Cloud,”  a  name  familiar  in  frontier  warfare, 
asks  the  Great  Father  for  mowing-machines  and  ploughs, 
to  say  nothing  of  schools  and  priests  and  a  private  secretary. 

Big  Road  ”  is  more  vaguely  magnificent  in  his  desires  or 
more  poetical  in  his  language.  He  wants  a  thousand  boxes  of 
money,  a  thousand  cattle,  a  thousand  sheep,  &c.  Only  he  would 
prefer  not  to  leave  his  present  home  until  he  has  killed  and  eaten 
the  last  of  his  buffaloes.  But  “  Spotted  Tail,”  who  has  long-  been 
friendly  to  the  whites,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  them,  and  who  gave  his  name  some  years  ago  to  a  trading 
post,  spoke  with  equal  spirit  and  good  sense,  although  naturally 
he  tried  to  make  the  best  possible  bargain.  After  dwell¬ 
ing  at  length  on  his  wrongs,  hut  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
transportation  of  his  people  was  decided  upon,  he  too  asked 
for  agricultural  implements  and  steam  mills,  for  clothes,  overcoats, 
and  trunks,  with  a  plurality  of  trading  stores  so  as  to  excite  com¬ 
petition  and  keep  down  prices.  “  Red  Cloud,”  moreover,  insisted 
that  the  cattle  assigned  to  him  should  be  shorthorns  ;  but  what  is 
most  significant  perhaps,  if  he  spoke  in  earnest,  was  his  objecting 
to  remove  to  the  Missouri  on  the  ground  that  “  there  would  be  too 
much  whisky  there.”  An  Indian  chief  praying  to  he  kept  from 
the  temptation  which  is  his  besetting  sin  is  almost  as  strange  a 
sign  of  a  change  in  the  times  as  the  appearance  of  the  party  in 
European  garments.  When  the  Spotted  Tails  and  Red  Clouds 
take  to  putting  on  “  store  clothes  ”  aud  “  stove-pipe  hats  ”  iu  place 
of  war-paint,  and  wearing  overcoats  instead  of  buffalo  robes  or 
blankets,  we  may  fairly  imagine  it  to  he  possible  that  they  may 
settle  down  in  earnest  to  growing  wheat  and  breeding  shorthorns. 
We  trust  that  the  President’s  promise  that  they  shall  have  per¬ 
manent  homes  in  the  Missouri  Valley  and  “  firm  ground  to  stand 
upon”  may  be  something  more  this  time  than  a  snare  and  a 
•delusion. 


RUSSIAN  FINANCE. 

f  9  HIE  Journal  cle  St.  Petersbourg  of  last  Saturday  contains  an 
—  important  article  in  defence  of  Russian  credit,  unfairly 
assailed,  as  it  alleges,  by  certain  foreign  newspapers  not  named. 
As  the  Journal  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  its  statements  on  this  question,  although  they  appear 
in  the  non-official  part,  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention, 
and  we  therefore  propose  to  summarize  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  directing  special  notice  to  those  points  which  seem 
to  us  of  most  importance.  The  subject  is  of  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time,  for  Russian  finance  offers  some  very  curious 
problems.  Before  the  disturbances  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  began, 
Russian  bonds  stood  in  very  high  favour  with  British  in¬ 
vestors  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  hand  of  the  Russian  Government 
detected  iu  those  disturbances  than  a  severe  fall  occurred  in  the 
price  of  the  bonds.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  has  had  but  a  slight  effect.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
further  fall ;  but,  compared  with  what  took  place  while  war  was 
uncertain,  it  has  been  trifling.  The  explanation  usually  offered  of 
this  singular  anomaly  is  that  the  knowledge  that  Russia  must  raise 
a  large  loan  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  has  induced  those  Conti¬ 
nental  capitalists  who  hope  to  manage  the  transaction  for  her  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  existing  bonds,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the 
public  will  hereafter  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  invest  their 
money.  Whether  this  he  so  or  not,  it  is  at  any  rate  remarkable 
that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad  is  the  Russian  Government  at 
present  able  to  borrow  in  the  open  market.  The  Oriental  Loan,  as 
it  is  called,  of  two  hundred  millions  of  roubles,  is  admitted  even 
by  the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  to  he  a  partial  failure.  And 
neither  in  Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  nor  London  can  an  open  loan 
he  negotiated.  This  total  refusal  of  fresh  credit  strikingly  contrasts, 
to  say  the  least,  with  the  sustained  price  of  existing  securities. 
Moreover,  the  paper  rouble  is  rapidly  depreciating,  week  by 
week.  The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  itself  estimates  the  de¬ 
preciation  since  New  Year’s  Day  at  twenty-five  per  cent. — a  full 
quarter  of  its  value.  In  other  words,  the  advocate  who  has 
charged  himself  with  the  defence  of  Russian  credit  admits  that  the 
note  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  worth,  say,  a  pound 
sterling,  would  now  exchange  for  no  more  than  fifteen  shillings ; 
while,  compared  with  the  nominal  value  of  the  note,  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  amounts  to  about  forty-two  per  cent.  Thus  at  home, 
quite  as  much  as  abroad,  the  credit  of  the  Russian  Government 
is  gone.  How  far  this  distrust  is  warranted  is  a  question  of  very 
great  interest,  for  the  answer  to  which  we  eagerly  turn  to  a 
writer  who,  we  may  fairly  assume,  derives  his  information  from 
the  highest  official  sources. 

The  St.  Petersburg  journalist  passes  over  in  silence  all  questions 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  of  deficits  and  prices  of  bonds,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  himself  directly  to  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admits  to  have  reached,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  But  he  fairly  enough 
observes  that  the  depreciation  is  not  governed  by  purely  financial 
considerations.  Politics,  the  news  from  the  army,  apprehensions 
of  further  issues,  all  have  their  effect  on  the  constantly  fluctuating 
value  of  the  rouble.  Leaving  aside  these  temporary  causes  of 
depreciation,  let  us  look  at  the  permanent  cause,  and  inquire  to 
what  extent  has  the  currency  been  inflated  while  this  great  fall  in 
its  purchasing  power  has  been  going  on  ?  According  to  the  returns 
of  the  Bank  of  Russia — and  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  their 
correctness  is  not  questioned— on  New  Year’s  Day  last  the  cir¬ 
culation  consisted  of  735,000,000  roubles;  on  October  1  it 
amounted  to  734,772,000.  Apparently,  then,  there  had  been  an 
actual,  though  very  small,  decrease  in  the  note  circulation.  But 
this  leaves  out  of  account  two  other  items,  which  to  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  eye  tell  nothing  of  what  is  going  on.  The  first  is  an  entry  of 
“  notes  issued  on  account  of  the  branches,”  amounting  on  the  first 
day  of  the  current  month  to  209,150,000  roubles  ;  and  the  second  of 
“notes  to  order,”  to  the  amount  of  92, 333, 000  roubles,  making  a  total 
of  301,483,000.  The  St.  Petersburg  journalist  by  a  strange  oversight 
fails  to  notice  the  “  notes  to  order,  ’  though  they  are  fully  entered 
in  the  Bank  return  published  in  the  very  same  number  in  which 
his  article  appears.  He  candidly  admits,  however,  that  the  issue 
on  account  of  the  branches  is  a  real  addition  to  the  currency.  Ilis 
silence  respecting  the  notes  to  order  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is 
stated  by  the  German  financial  papers,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
Vienna  Correspondent  of  the  Economist,  that  large  quantities  of 
these  notes  have  been  struck  off  and  used  to  buy  bills,  which  have 
been  exported  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  gold  there, 
only  a  portion  of  the  drain  of  gold  from  this  market  to  the  German 
capital  which  we  noticed  last  week  being,  as  is  alleged,  for  a  Ger¬ 
man  account.  Perhaps  he  would  answer  that  these  “notes  to 
order  ”  are  interest-bearing,  and  therefore  cannot  affect  the  value 
of  the  rouble.  However  that^may  be,  they  constitute  liabilities  of 
the  Bank  incurred  because  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Government 
consequent  on  the  war.  As  regards  the  two  hundred  and  nine 
millions  of  roubles  issued  on  account  of  the  branches,  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  journalist  gives  the  followiug  account  of  their  application : — 
Twelve  months  ago,  when  the  first  mobilization  was  ordered, 
a  loan  of  a  hundred  million  roubles  was  raised;  which  amount, 
he  supposes,  sufficed  to  cover  the  military  expenses  in¬ 
curred  before,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  On  the  declaration  of 
war  another  loan,  the  so-called  Oriental  Loan,  of  twice  the  amount 
j  of  the  former,  was  attempted.  But  it  proved  a  failure,  aud  the 
|  time  for  subscriptions  has  had  to  he  extended  into  next  year.  The 
.  Government  then  had  to  provide  a  substitute ;  and  the  Bank  of 
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Russia  accordingly  issued  two  hundred  and  nine  millions  in  paper 
notes,  partly,  we  are  told,  “as  an  advance  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
security  of  the  loan,  and  partly  to  facilitate  the  subscription  by 
maintaining  the  discount  at  a  high  rate.”  The  significance  of  the 
latter  admission  will  be  noted.  The  transaction  so  euphemisti¬ 
cally  described  is  in  effect  similar  to  that  known  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  as  “  making  a  market,”  and  its  failure  gives  us  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government  which  had  to  resort  to 
such  a  proceeding.  The  writer,  as  may  be  supposed,  guardedly 
abstains  from  more  minute  details  011  this  interesting  subject,  but 
he  gives  us  to  understand  that  about  live  millions  and  three- 
quarters  sterling  (estimating  the  rouble  at  its  present  exchange 
value)  have  been  expended,  and  so  far  have  been  expended 
without  much  result,  in  “facilitating  the  subscription”  to  the 
Oriental  Loan.  But  to  resume.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
estimate  roughly  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  end  of  last  mouth. 
We  have  seen  that  the  notes  to  order  and  the  notes  issued  on 
account  of  the  branches  make  a  total  of  three  hundred  million 
roubles,  that  the  loan  of  last  year  amounted  to  a  hundred  millions, 
and  that  the  Oriental  Loan  yielded  a  sum  not  specified.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury  of  forty  millions.  Thus 
we  shall  probably  be  within  the  mark  if  we  assume  that  the 
grand  total  reached  five  hundred  millions  of  roubles.  If  we 
take  the  rouble  at  two  shillings,  which  is  a  little  above 
its  present  value,  this  would  equal  an  expenditure  of  fifty 
millions  sterling.  If  we  convert  it  at  two  and  ninepenee, 
its  ordinary  exchange  value  before  the  present  troubles  began,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  seventy-one  millions  sterling.  Lastly,  if 
we  take  the  metallic  value,  which  is  the  real  measure  of  the  bur¬ 
den  which  Russia  will  ultimately  have  to  discharge,  the  outlay 
amounts  to  eighty  millions  sterling. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  the  St.  Petersburg  jour¬ 
nalist  favours  us  with  a  glimpse  of  the  projects  of  the  Government 
for  meeting  this  very  heavy  expenditure.  Russia,  he  reminds  us, 
in  having  recourse  to  the  emission  of  inconvertible  paper  as  the 
first  means  of  providing  for  her  war  expenses,  is  doing  no  more 
than  all  countries  in  recent  great  conflicts  have  done.  The  United 
States  and  France,  not  to  mention  poorer  nations  like  Italy  and 
Austria,  have  set  the  example.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  the 
writer  omits  to  add  that  the  United  States  also  increased 
taxation  enormously  while  the  war  was  proceeding ;  and,  if 
France  did  not  do  as  much,  the  suddenness  and  immensity  of 
her  disasters  sufficiently  explain  the  delay.  However,  the  jour¬ 
nalist  goes  on  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  the  struggle  was 
over,  all  the  countries  mentioned — and  he  particularly  cites 
France  as  having  given  an  example  worthy  of  emulation — set 
themselves  to  increase  their  revenues  to  the  level  of  the  enhanced 
demands  upon  them.  Russia,  he  assures  us,  will  do  the  same. 
Contrary  to  the  general  belief  of  Europe,  he  asserts  that  there  are 
several  sources  of  income  which  elsewhere  are  highly  productive, 
but  in  Russia  are  absolutely  untapped.  One  of  these  he  specifies ; 
it  is  what  in  Prussia  is  known  as  the  Klassensteuer,  a  modified 
kind  of  Income-tax,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the  population  is 
distributed  into  classes,  and  the  tax  varies  with  the  class,  not 
with  the  individual  payer.  It  would  be  rash  for  a  foreigner  to 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme;  but 
hitherto,  we  may  observe,  it  has  not  been  deemed  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  projects  the  realization  of 
which  is  postponed  until  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  that  nothing  is  said  of  a  contemplated 
increase  of  the  spirit  duties,  although  they  are  the  most  productive 
of  all  Russian  taxes,  yielding  indeed  about  one-third  of  the  -whole 
revenue,  and  offering  therefore,  one  would  suppose,  the  best  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future.  Is  it  that  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  peasants 
is  apprehended,  or  that  the  cost  of  preventing-illicit  distillation  would 
swallow  up  the  augmented  yield  ?  Another  point  to  be  noted  is 
that,  while  so  much  is  promised  in  the  future,  there  is  not  a  word 
about  increased  taxation  in  the  present.  The  extraordinary  issues  of 
inconvertible  paper,  leading  to  so  great  and  rapid  a  depreciation, 
have  appeared  to  the  peasants  to  be  an  immense  rise  of  prices.  A 
depreciation  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  currency  in  nine  months 
means,  in  fact,  a  rise  to  the  same  extent  in  the  nominal  prices 
of  all  commodities ;  and  a  general  rise  of  prices  is  usually 
acceptable  to  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  generally.  To 
the  possessors  of  fixed  incomes  it  means,  of  course,  a  loss  of  one- 
fourth  of  those  incomes ;  but  to  the  producing  classes  it  appears 
unwonted  prosperity.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  fictitious  and  unreal  prosperity  concealed  for  several  years  the 
waste  of  the  Civil  War.  In  like  manner,  in  Russia  at  the  present  time 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  Government  for  covering  its  military 
expenditure  hide  from  the  public  the  immense  cost  of  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  has  no  wish 
to  reveal  the  real  state  of  the  case.  According  to  the  writer  in 
the  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg,  it  intends  to  postpone  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  new  taxes  until  the  return  of  peace.  By  so  doing  it  may 
keep  its  subjects  in  good  humour ;  but  it  is  merely  putting  off  a 
payment  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  made,  and  which  will  be 
the  heavier  the  longer  it  is  delayed.  However,  our  purpose  at 
present  is  rather  to  set  before  our  readers  the  Russian  statement 
of  the  Russian  financial  position  than  to  oiler  our  own  comments 
upon  it. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  the  influence  of  Anglican  converts 
was  first  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  English  Roman 
Catholic  body,  one  of  them  who  has  since  taken  a  prominent  place  in 
the  obscurantist  ranks  published  a  series  of  letters  on  the  defective 
condition  of  Catholic  Education  for  the  higher  classes.  They  ap¬ 
peared  anonymously  under  the  signature  of  “  H,”  and  the  writer 
is  said  to  have  explained,  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  courtesy, 
which  his  interrogators  were  no  doubt  fully  able  to  appreciate, 
that  he  had  adopted  that  signature  “in  order  to  remind  old 
Catholics  that  such  a  letter  existed  in  the  alphabet.”  We  cannot 
say  how  far  this  ingenious  attempt  to  raise  their  aspirations,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  proved  successful ;  but  some  years  later 
another  convert  writer — adopting  this  time  the  innocuous 
sobriquet  of  “ X.  Y.  Z.” — contributed  some  letters  on  “Catholic 
Education”  to  the  Rambler,  the  Liberal  Catholic  organ  of  the 
period,  which  elicited  many  angry  comments,  not  always  very 
coherent  or  grammatical,  but  exposed  many  weak  points  which  it 
was  easier  to  ignore  than  to  excuse.  A  new  and  more  unimpeach¬ 
able  witness  has  now-  come  forward  on  the  same  side  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  William  Petre,  Lord  Petre’s  eldest  son,  who,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  not  a  convert,  but  who  is  a  priest,  and  is  prepared, 
to  give  practical  effect  to  his  theories  in  a  school  he  has  started  at 
Wey  bridge.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  reviewing  here  his  Remark* 
on  the  Present  Condition  of  Catholic  Liberal  Education.  Our 
object  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  revived  controversy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  on  the  subject,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  collected  in  a  recent  review  in  the 
Tablet  will  in  the  main  suffice,  while  the  reviewer’s  comments 
supply  in  a  handy  form  the  authorized  and  conventional  defence  of 
the  existing  system.  We  have  said  already  that  those  who  irst 
broke  ground  in  this  discussion  were  converts,  and  it  was  of  course 
only  natural  that  they  should  be  struck  with  the  undeniable  con¬ 
trast — for  such  it  is,  on  w-liiebever  side  the  advantage  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie — between  the  training  of  Eton  and  Harrow  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Oscott  and  Stonyhurst  on  the  other.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  among- 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  usually  men  who  have  passed,  like 
Ravignan  and  Laeordaire,  from  a  secular  career  to  the  priesthood. 
And  in  the  same  way  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  important 
influence  exercised  by  the  convert  clergy,  who  had  themselves 
received  the  ordinary  public  school  and  university  educa¬ 
tion  of  English  gentlemen,  on  the  ecclesiastical  life  of 
their  new  communion.  The  one  fact,  which  is  not  an  isolated 
but  a  typical  one,  that  the  present  head  of  that  com¬ 
munion  is  a  convert  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  would  alone 
speak  volumes,  considering  the  hereditary  jealousy  of  interlopers,  so  to 
call  them,  which  is  felt  in  every  old  and  closely  organized  corpora¬ 
tion.  If  such  facts  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  curriculum  of  clerical  education,  still  more 
might  it  be  questioned  how  far  a  similar  method  was  suitable  for 
the  general  run  of  boys  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  those  destined  for  the  world 
and  lor  the  Church  were  educated  at  the  same  seminaries  in  England,, 
and  on  pretty  much  the  same  system,  even  where  the  two  classes 
of  students  were  distinguished  by  their  dress  and  kept  apart  from 
each  other.  There  have  been,  we  believe,  some  alterations  of  late 
years,  and  steps  have  been  taken — with  what  benefit  to  the  future- 
priest  we  need  not  discuss  here — to  isolate  as  far  as  possible  the- 
training  of  those  intended  for  the  Church,  on  the  plan  of  tb® 
French  seminaries.  But  we  may  safely  gather  from  Mr.  Petrek 
remarks  that  the  peculiarities  animadverted  upon  by  previous 
critics  of  “  Catholic  education,”  who  are  not  to  be  confined  by 
any  means  to  the  two  writers  specified  above,  remain  substan¬ 
tially"  unchanged.  The  normal  type  of  these  colleges  is  still  to  be 
found,  with  whatever  modifications,  rather  in  the  foreign  seminaire 
or  lycee  than  in  the  English  public  school. 

For  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  two  kinds  of  in¬ 
stitutions  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
explain  wherein  the  critical  difference  between  them  consists. 
Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  system  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  trust  and  the  other  on  that  of  dis¬ 
trust.  According  to  the  English  plan  a  considerable  measure 
of  liberty  is  allowed  to  boys,  which  is  understood  to  carry  with  it 
a  corresponding  responsibility  for  their  own  eonduct,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  forms,  for  the  conduct  of  their  juniors  also 
the  foreign  system,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  them  to  a  constant 
and  jealous  surveillance.  The  one,  as  Mr.  Petre  phrases  it — the 
italics  are  his  own — “  is  based  on  a  more  generous  and  a  more  fear¬ 
less  view”  thantheother  “ofthe intellectual opportunitiesproper for 
youth.”  For  the  distinction  has  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral 
aspect.  A  code  of  minute  restrictions  on  personal  liberty  of  action 
naturally  includes  a  close  restriction  on  any  reading  which  lies 
without  the  circle  of  schoolwork,  though  it  is  rather  startling  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Petre  that  till  lately  “  Scott’s  works  were  inter¬ 
dicted  in  all  our  Catholic  schools,”  and  are  now  only  admitted  in 
one  or  two ;  Shakspeare,  indeed,  if  “  X.  Y.  Z.  ”  may  be  credited, 
lies  under  tbe  same  condemnation.  Of  defects  in  the  regular  teach¬ 
ing,  which  have  been  charged,  probably  not  without  reason,  against 
many  of  these  schools,  we  have  not  spoken,  because  it  may 
be  presumed  that  nobody  would  desire  to  defend  such  shortcom¬ 
ings  on  principle,  whatever  excuse  might  be  alleged  for  them  under 
given  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  and  moreover  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  are  apparently  beginning  to  show  themselves.  The 
teaching  at  Stonyffiurst,  for  instance,  is,  or  was  not  long  ago,  said  to 
be  very  good.  Mr.  Petre  does  however  think  it  necessary  to  deprecate 
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not  only  “  the  quaint  form  of  asceticism  and  piety  which  has  ruled 
over  our  educational  ethics,”  and  which  is  sufficiently  illustrated  hy 
what  was  said  just  now,  but  also  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  dignity  of  the  work  of  education,  which  is  supposed 
to  call  only  “  for  mediocre  and  everyday  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  ” ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  practical  error,  wherever  it  prevails.  In  another 
passage  he  protests  against  the  continued  acquiescence  of  his  co¬ 
religionists  in  the  superior  “  scholarship  and  social  polish  of  the 
Eton  or  the  Harrow  boy.”  But  it  is  the  difference  of  ethical 
rather  than  of  direct  intellectual  training  on  which  he  chiefly 
insists,  nor  does  he  hesitate,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  to  avow 
his  decided  preference  in  both  respects  for  the  public  school  system 
to  that  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  which  makes  “  the  London 
University  Matriculation  Examination  the  goal  of  ultimate  success  ” 
intellectually,  while  those  subjected  to  its  ethical  discipline  are 
notably  deficient— the  italics  are  his  own — 11  in  expansion  of 
mind,  earnestness  of  purpose,  definiteness  of  aim.”  “  A  (public 
school)  boy’s  virtue  is  in  his  own  hands,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
expected  without  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments,  we  feel  bound 
to  say  that  in  the  average  instance  the  result  on  this  head  is  ulti¬ 
mately  satisfactory.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  Englishmen  should 
not  be  so  famous  as  upright  gentlemen,  as  lovers  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  moral  purity.”  Mr.  Betre  indeed  maintains  the  superior 
morality  of  Catholic  to  that  of  non-Catholic  schools,  but  this  is 
rather  in  spite  than  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  arrangements, 
and  is  to  be  attributed  to  “  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments  duly  at¬ 
tended.”  He  observes  that  the  life  of  a  public  school  “  is  for  a 
boy  eminently  one  of  individuality  and  of  freedom,”  and  after 
describing  it  in  detail  with  a  clearness  of  appreciation  which  could 
hardly  have  been  looked  for  in  one  who  does  not  know  it  from 
experience,  insists  on  its  superiority  to  a  system  based  on  that 
“  ungenerous  [and  untrue]  view  of  youthful  nature  ”  which  prac¬ 
tically  treats  “the  character  of  boyhood  as  inherently  diabolical.” 
Such  an  avowal  from  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  himself  of  course 
brought  up  under  the  system  he  condemns,  is  at  once  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  facts,  and  displays  a  candour  and  independence 
of  mind  worthy  of  all  praise.  On  the  reply  of  his  critic,  which 
may  readily  be  imagined,  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently. 
But  meanwhile  we  would  just  advert  to  what  appears  to  us  really 
to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  as  it  is  indicated  in  the  following 
somewhat  obscurely  worded  sentence.  “  We,  as  Catholics,,  cannot 
escape  from  that  which  is  the  chief  retarding  influence  on  all  edu¬ 
cational  reform — this,  namely,  that  there  is  no  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians — of  moral  physicians — in  the  matter,  no  literature  to  show 
and  register  the  gradual  growth  of  educational  science,  no  body 
of  learned  men  to  classify  and  codify  the  practical  observations  and 
experiments  of  men  versed  in  educational  empirics.” 

This,  we  take  it,  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  what  was 
urged  some  years  ago,  with  an  opposite  purpose,  by  a  writer 
who  took  part  in  the  controversy  provoked  by  the  letters 
on  Education  in  the  Rambler.  “For  us”  (Catholics),  he  said, 
“  public  opinion,  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  does  not  exist  ” ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  final  court  of  appeal  was  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church.  It  is  precisely  because  these  Roman 
Catholic  colleges  have  been  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
hierarchy,  and  exempted  from  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion 
which  either  “  did  not  exist  ”  or  was  not  strong  enough  to  make 
itself  felt,  that  their  system  is  what  it  is.  What  Mr.  Petre  says  of 
Catholic  parents  is  still  more  true  of  those  from  whom  they  have 
derived  their  traditional  notions  in  the  matter,  which  are  indeed 
sure  to  be  fostered,  and  honestly  fostered,  wherever  hierarchical 
authority  is  not  checked  by  the  counteracting  force  of  lay 
opinion.  If  the  Anglican  episcopate  had  formed  the  governing 
body  of  our  public  schools,  we  do  not  say  that  they  would 
have  reproduced  all  the  features  of  Oscott  and  Ushaw,  but  they 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are.  Ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  those  who  implicitly  accept  their  guidance, 
are  always  sure  to  be  “  too  unwilling  to  teach  their  sons 
that  a  general  and  manly  honesty  of  purpose  is  a  better  preserva¬ 
tive  both  to  faith  and  morals  than  any  code  of  preventive  rules 
administered  by  superiors  jaded  and  worn  down  by  the  perpetual 
monotony  of  their  duties.”  Nor  are  they  personally  to  be  blamed  for 
this.  It  is  the  natural  result,  in  average  minds,  of  an  exclusive  con¬ 
centration  on  that  one  particular  aspect  of  the  question  with  which 
they  are  primarily  concerned,  and  does  but  illustrate  Clarendon’s 
well-known  saying — which,  however  exaggerated,  contains  an 
element  of  truth — that  “  clergymen  understand  the  least  and  take 
the  worst  measure  of  human  affairs  of  all  mankind  that  can  read 
and  write.” 

The  Tablet  of  course  thinks  that  the  view  which  Mr.  Petre  depre¬ 
cates  is  the  right  one,  and  urges  in  support  of  it  the  lamentations 
of  Ur.  Arnold  over  the  condition  of  Rugby  forty  years  ago, 
and  other  alleged  descriptions  of  the  great  public  schools  as 
“  hotbeds  of  vice  and  of  immorality  made  fashionable.”  One 
obvious  answer  would  be  that  our  public  schools  cannot  fail  to 
reflect  with  more  or  less  fidelity  the  characteristics,  and  therefore 
( inter  alia)  the  characteristic  vices,  of  the  society  from  which  their 
alumni  are  drawn ;  we  say  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  because  no 
one  denies,  what  is  assumed  in  all  school  regulations,  that  stricter 
discipline  is  required  for  boys  than  for  grown  men.  Supposing 
therefore  the  moral  tone  of  Catholic  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Protestant  society — which  would  unquestionably  be  the  contention 
of  the  advocates  of  the  seminary  system — it  follows  at  once  that 
the  moral  tone  of  Catholic  schools  will  be  superior,  on  what¬ 
ever  method  they  are  conducted.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 


Meanwhile  it  would  be  as  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  vice  in 
our  public  schools,  though  not  to  the  extent  here  insinuated, 
as  to  dispute  the  well-authenticated  accounts  of  at  least  equally 
grave  immorality  in  foreign  colleges  under  the  strictest  Jesuit 
rule.  But  the  real  question  is  whether  a  repressive  discipline 
which  is  intended  to  preserve  the  innocence,  and  which  certainly 
succeeds  in  cramping  the  energies,  of  youth,  and  stunts  the 
development  of  character,  even  supposing  it  answers  for  the 
moment — as  it  often  does  not — answers  best  in  the  long  run.  To 
suggest  that  a  boy  “  will  certainly  lose  his  faith  and  morals  ”  in 
a  public  school  is  a  statement  the  first  part  of  which  is  simply 
paradoxical,  whatever  may  sometimes  occur  at  the  University ; 
while  as  to  his  morals  being  “  generally  utterly  wrecked,  and  that 
speedily,”  we  have  heard  startling  accounts,  on  the  most  direct 
authority,  of  the  frequent  and  utter  moral  collapse  of  youths 
trained  in  Jesuit  schools  abroad  the  moment  the  external  restraint 
is  withdrawn.  If  the  education  of  youth  began  and  ended  with 
itself,  it  might  be  arguable  that  the  system  which  aims  at  reduc¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum  the  possible  opportunities  of  vicious  indulgence  is 
preferable  to  that  which  regards  “  the  innocence  of  mere  ignorance 
as  but  a  poor  possessioe,”  and  aims  at  gradually  moulding  the 
character  in  habits  of  self-control.  But  it  is  difficult  even  to  argue 
the  ethical  superiority  of  an  education  conducted  on  the  former 
principle,  which  yet  is  designed  to  prepare  its  subjects,  not  for  the 
cloister,  but  for  a  world  of  temptation  and  trial  on  which  they  will 
soon  be  compelled  to  enter,  and  where  they  must  fight  their  own 
battles  for  themselves.  “  Wellington  used  to  say,”  as  Mr.  Petre’s 
critic,  rather  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  remind  us,  “  that  Waterloo  was  won  in  the  play-grounds  of 
Eton  and  Harrow.”  Just  so;  but  the  saying  has  a  moral  quite 
as  much  as  a  military  significance,  the  scope  of  which  the  writer 
and  those  who  agree  with  him  do  not  seem  altogether  to  have 
grasped. 


THE  BREIDDEN  HILLS. 

IT  often  happens  that  in  the  retrospect  of  a  general  survey  of 
a  district  there  lingers  a  feeling  of  incompleteness,  because 
some  chief  point  of  interest  has  not  been  adequately  followed  up, 
although  the  subject  pressed  itself  upon  one’s  vision  and  remem¬ 
brance.  It  is  with  some  such  feeling  that  we  revert  to  the  account 
we  gave  of  Montgomeryshire  in  these  pages  three  years  ago  (July 
4,  1874).  As  we  approach  Welshpool,  that  bright,  pleasant,  and 
exceptionally  cultivated  Welsh  town,  either  from  Oswestry  or 
Shrewsbury,  the  singular  group  of  the  Breidden  hills  asserts  itself 
by  its  isolation  as  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  district,  geological 
as  well  as  historical ;  and  the  fact  that  not  only  are  there  distinct 
traces  of  an  important  British  intrenchment  on  the  more  southern 
height  of  Oefn-y-Oastel,  but  also  a  constant  tradition  and  tokens 
of  an  “ancient  fortress”  on  the  most  northerly  summit — 'Which, 
after  Lord  Rodney’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  1782,  some 
patriotic  squires  surmounted  with  a  commemorative  pillar — is 
enough  to  recall  the  topographical  pilgrim’s  steps  to  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  to  prompt  an  endeavour  at  determining  the  locality 
of  the  last  battle  of  the  Silurian  hero  Caractacus,  with  his  Roman 
conqueror  Ostorius.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  tourist,  so 
minded,  should  make  his  headquarters  at  Welshpool.  Were  he 
to  trust  to  ascending  the  range  of  hills  from  Shrewsbury,  leaving 
the  railway  at  Middletown,  ten  to  one  he  would  find  discourage¬ 
ments  without  ‘end  in  the  incompatibility  of  rival  lines  and 
companies.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  he  would  find  his  route  so 
fruitful  in  guides,  although  doubtless  the  ascent  would  be  easier. 
From  Welshpool  he  would  he  in  the  position  of  starting  with 
many  advantages.  The  local  Museum  of  the  Powis-land  Club 
possesses  an  excellent  library  as  regards  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  is  rich  in  Roman,  British,  and  pree-historic  remains,  and 
moreover  is  the  nucleus  and  rendezvous  of  a  compact  body  of 
antiquaries,  ever  ready  to  help  an  inquirer  in  investigating  some 
topic  of  their  rich  and  varied  early  history.  Strong  in  the  confidence 
of  thus  receiving  all  needful  aid,  we  girt  ourselves  in  a  bright  dry 
week  of  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  waxing  brown  or 
golden,  and  the  sun’s  heat  was  tempered  by  the  freshness  of  the 
breezes  amidst  the  valley  and  the  hills,  for  a  patient  scaling  of 
the  Breiddens,  and  an  examination  of  the  adjacent  topography. 
One  thing  was  certain,  that  there  were  prima  facie  correspondences 
between  the  description  of  the  site  of  Caractacus’s  last  battle  as 
given  by  Tacitus,  and  the  features  of  the  Breidden  fortress  and  its 
approaches  and  surroundings,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other 
claimants  to  the  honour  of  the  supreme  struggle.  Caer  Caradoc, 
near  Knighton,  has  but  an  insignificant  streamlet  to  represent  the 
amnis  vado  incerto ;  Coxwall  Knoll  lacks  the  breadth  of  encamp¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  large  army,  and  has  only  a  pebbly  and  trans¬ 
parent  shallow  reach  of  the  Teme  flowing  past  it.  Of  other  pre¬ 
tenders  we  need  hardly  speak.  1  Most  of  all  there  'is  the  presence 
here  of  the  piled  ramparts  of  stones  to  strengthen  the  natural 
barrier  of  the  hillside,  which  Tacitus  designates  in  the  words — 
“  tunc  montibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  clementer  accedi  poterant,  in 
modum  valli  saxa  praestruit  ”  (Ann.  xii.  34). 

Though  it  is  needless  to  go  over  again  the  problem  of  the 
retreat  of  Caractacus,  a  few  words  on  the  route  of  Ostorius,  as  it 
appears  from  the  brief  account  in  the  Annals,  may  help  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  fastness,  and  to  the  riverside  and  ford.  In  the 
thirty-second  chapter  of  the  twelfth  Book  the  historian  represents 
that  general,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Iceni  in  the  east  of  Britain,  as 
harassing  and  spoiling  and  effectually  cowing  the  Cangi,  a  tribe 
which  the  most  plausible  guess  places  in  the  furthest  part  of 
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Carnarvonshire.  Thence  he  was  recalled  totheBrigantes,  a  tribe  to 
the  north  of  the  Mersey,  and  extending,  as  Dean  Merivale  remarks, 
from  sea  to  sea  ;  but  these  gave  him  little  serious  trouble,  and  after 
their  pacification  began  the  great  and  decisive  campaign  against 
the  Silures.  As  we  understand  it,  Ostorius’s  march  in  pursuit  led 
him  across  the  Gloucestershire  Avon  and  the  Severn  through  the 
country  of  the  Silures,  then  in  all  probability  extending  from 
South  Wales  and  Herefordshire  as  far  as  Gloucestershire; 
and  thence,  with  frequent  and  stubborn  impediments  from  a 
resolute  army  under  a  gallant  leader  acquainted  with  every  step  of 
the  ground,  through  the  Malvern  and  North  Herefordshire  country 
across  to  Radnorshire  and  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire.  We 
cannot  assume  that  the  traditions  of  battles  for  the  defence  of  the 
soil  at  the  Caradocs  and  elsewhere  are  without  foundation  merely 
because  they  lack  some  special  features  of  Tacitus’s  account. 
Rather  it  would  seem  that  the  Silures  resolutely  contested  the 
ground,  inch  by  inch,  until  in  the  line  of  retreat  Oaractacus  was 
able  to  draw  Ostorius  to  a  far  northern  point  in  the  country  of 
the  Ordovices,  which  may  be  fixed  with  sufficient  confidence  in 
Montgomeryshire,  Merionethshire,  and  the  North-West  of  Wales. 
It  would  be  labour  lost,  for  want  of  clear  geographical  data,  to 
inquire  too  closely  why  Ostorius  should  have  to  cross  the 
Severn,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Breidden  site  suppose  him  to  have 
done,  from  the  north,  and  opposite  that  group  of  hills ;  suffice  it 
that  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  the  presumption  that  he  marched 
towards  the  west  of  the  Breidden  from  the  direction  of  the  present 
town  of  Welshpool,  by  way  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
along  its  northern  hank.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sites  of 
more  than  one  Roman  station  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  Severn, 
whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  their  precise  locality ;  and,  though 
it  might  have  been  easier  to  see  why  the  Roman  general  was  obliged 
to  add  the  crossing  of  such  a  river  to  his  already  arduous  plan  of 
attack  could  we  have  known  exactly  whence  he  had  to  march,  all 
that  follows  may  be  readily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he 
crossed  the  river  at  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Welshpool  on 
the  north  bank. 

Hither  we  must  be  imagined  as  repairing  from  the  same  quarter. 
We  go  past  Buttington  Church,  notable  chiefly  for  its  curious 
font,  resembling  the  capital  of  an  Early  English  column,  and  for 
its  shield  of  arms  of  Sutton,  Baron  Dudley  ;  and  past  Buttington 
parish,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  under  Hesten  by  one  of 
Alfred's  generals  in  894,  and  for  the  discovery  of  some  two  hundred 
skulls  there,  presumabty  those  of  the  slaughtered  foe ;  and  we  make 
our  way  towards  the  south  bank  of  the  Severn,  along  a  parish  road 
which  leads  to  a  farm  called  the  Old  Mills,  near  which,  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  is  an  ancient  ford  answering  to  the  description  of 
Tacitus  as  being  the  only  passage  at  any  period  of  the  year  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  river,  and  even  itself  in  times  of  flood  swollen 
bank-high  and  impassable.  The  ford  in  question  is  said  by  Mr. 
Wynn  Efoulkes,  in  liis  paper  in  the  Arcliceologia  Cambrensis  (1851), 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  heavy  floods  seventy  years  ago,  and  to  go 
by  the  common  name  of  the  “  Outher  Ford.”  It  must  he  mentioned 
here  that  considerably  further  along  the  course  of  the  Severn  from 
Welshpool,  and  almost  opposite  to  the  precipitous  rocks  of  the 
Breidden  where  they  are  surmounted  by  Rodney's  Pillar,  is  a  ferry 
which  hears  the  significant  name  of  Ryd  Esgyn  or  Rheteseyn — i.e. 
“  The  Ferry  of  the  Ascent” — one  of  those  helps  of  language  towards 
fixing  a  dubious  site  which  we  should  welcome  with  eagerness 
were  not  the  “  juga  imminentia”  right  above  it  so  steep  and  sheer 
that  no  human  force,  even  of  warlike  and  disciplined  Rome, 
would  have  attempted  to  scale  them.  An  attempt  to  cross  here 
would  only  have  involved  needless  exposure  to  a  well-posted 
enemy;  and  in  all  probability  the  “  Outher  Ford ’’was  the  real 
passage,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Old  Mills  Farm,  near  which,  in 
the  first  and  second  field  from  the  Severn  bank,  are  signs  of  a  road 
and  earthworks,  in  the  direct  route  for  the  Moel-y-Golfa  and  the 
Breiddens.  Within  the  second  field,  indeed,  from  the  ford  is  a 
considerable  oblong  earthwork,  looking  in  its  narrowest  part  not 
unlike  to  Offa’s  Dyke,  and  which  probably  represents  an  intrenck- 
ment  thrown  up  by  the  Romans  in  their  movement  up  the  hills, 
in  view  of  the  possibility  of  having  to  retreat  by  the  way  they 
came.  From  this  hank  or  ditch  a  way  leads  past  a  wooded 
knoll  called  Voel  Coppice,  in  Trewern ;  and  one  obvious  and 
feasible  road  of  access  thence  to  the  “ancient  fortress”  of  the 
Breiddens  is  a  sufficiently  narrow  and  steep  ascent  in  a  circuitous 
track,  exposed,  however,  in  flank  to  the  missiles  of  the  foe 
on  his  strongly-manned  heights.  Perhaps  this  is  the  fit  place 
for  explaining  that  these  hills  present  two  principal  masses,  the 
Breidden  andMoel-y-Golfa,  extending  in  parallel  ridges  from  W.S.W. 
to  E.N.E.  The  Breidden,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  rest, 
frowns  direct  over  the  Severn  with  a  rounded  summit,  according 
to  MurchisoD,  1,199  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by 
Rodney’s  Pillar  and  Caractacus’s  fortress  par  excellence.  Moel- 
y-Golfa,  of  curious  conical  and  volcanic  appearance,  forms 
the  south-western  end  of  the  largest  ridge,  which  extends  into 
Shropshire  in  the  hills  of  Middleton,  Oefn-y-Castel,  Bulthey, 
and  Bauseley.  Oefn-y-Castel  itself  is  the  unmistakable  site  of 
another  British  intrenchment,  south-west  of  the  other  strong¬ 
hold  ;  and  between  Moel-y-Golfa  and  the  Breidden  fortress  runs 
the  spur  of  the  hill  called  Cefn  Eithin,  or  the  Gorse  ridge,  which, 
if  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  was  another  fastness  from  which 
the  Romans  would  he  assailed  in  their  ascent  of  the  heights. 
There  is  indeed  no  authority  for  positively  asserting  that  the 
Romans  did  not  pursue  the  narrow  track  by  which  the  modern 
tourist  would  ascend  the  mountain  after  Voel  Coppice  is  passed, 
by  the  left  of  Cefn  Eithin,  up  to  the  higher  ground  called  in 


the  Ordnance  Map  “  the  New  Pieces,”  and  then,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  the  foe,  turn  boldly  to  the  north  and  carry  the  fortress  with 
characteristic  Roman  valour.  But  certainly  it  would  bespeak  as 
much  rashness  as  courage  to  take  a  route  so  closely  commanded 
as  this  would  seem  to  have  been  on  either  side  by  a  series  of 
formidable  escarpments  of  stones  and  rocks,  bristling  with  men 
and  missiles.  One  hardly  sees  how,  in  so  abrupt  and  tortuous 
an  ascent,  there  would  have  been  room  for  any  considerable 
military  force  to  face  about  and  scale  the  heights  at  any  point 
short  of  the  ascent  from  the  New  Pieces.  At  any  rate,  in  what¬ 
ever  way  it  may  have  been  scaled  and  taken,  the  Breidden 
(proper)  is  a  tremendous  vantage-ground,  lit  to  have  witnessed 
a  triumph  of  Roman  warfare,  tit  also  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
supreme  struggle  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  British  chieftains.  It 
is  of  ample  dimensions,  of  remarkable  natural  and  highly  creditable 
artificial  strength,  anil  altogether  an  appropriate  scene  for  the 
throes  of  a  barbarian  empire,  when  “  venit  sumina  dies,  et 
ineluctahile  fatum.” 

A  word  or  two  may  he  said  in  passing  of  the  view  from  the 
heights  of  this  Silurian  fortress,  which,  by  the  way,  in  its  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Breiddens,”  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  local  etymo¬ 
logists.  One  of  these  interprets  Breidden  to  he  i.q.  Bryn 
Fithin  or  “  Gorse  Ilill  ” ;  another  makes  it  Breith  Den  =  “  the 
speckled  camp  from  the  trap  rock,”  in  allusion  to  the  coarse¬ 
grained  porpkyritic  greenstone,  of  which  (see  Murchison’s 
“  Siluria,”  p.  291)  the  prevailing  mass  of  the  Breidden  is  com¬ 
posed  ;  and  a  third  gives  us  Bre-y-ddin,  h.e.  “  the  bare  hill  of  the 
fort.”  From  Rodney’s  Pillar,  on  the  highest  point  of  the  camp  of 
Oaractacus,  the  view  to  west  and  north-west  looks  over 
Oswestry  and  the  red  hills  of  Llanymynack,  over  the  wooded 
and  park-like  country  round  Meifod  and  Llanfyllin,  and  the 
background  ranges  of  the  Berwyns.  To  the  east  are  the  rich 
champaigns  of  the  Severn,  with  Shrewsbury  spires  in  the  distance, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  historical  and  ancestral  demesnes,  some  of 
which — e.g.,  Wattleborougk  Castle,  near  Rowton  and  Alberbury — 
have  never  been  bought  or  sold  since  the  Conquest,  lying 
between.  At  the  very  foot  of  the  grand  escarpment  northward 
and  opposite  the  stiffest  crags  of  the  Breidden,  imder  the  modern 
pillar,  is  the  village  of  Criggion  with  its  picturesque  church  of  red 
sandstone.  To  the  south  stretches  the  Long  Mountain,  a  marked, 
if  monotonous,  feature  of  the  Welshpool  district.  There  is  a 
look-out  too  on  the  Bed  Castle,  or  Powis  Castle,  lying  in  its  un¬ 
dulating  park  of  noble  and  most  venerable  oiks,  and  only  faintly 
marred  by  an  entrance  which,  if  it  seems  insignificant  and  mean 
in  its  close  propinquity  to  the  town,  yet  helps  to  symbolize  the 
relations  of  an  old  feudal  castle  to  the  humble  dwellers  who 
pitched  their  habitations  round  about  it.  Leaving  the  curious  in 
geology  to  approach  this  Breidden  group  under  the  guidance  of 
Murchison,  and  only  reminding  the  botanist  that  in  scaling  these 
historic  heights  he  may  meet,  as  nowhere  else  in  Britain,  the 
Potentilla  rupestris,  and  also  the  Lychnis  viscaria,  Geranium  san- 
guineum,  Veronicas  spicata  and  kybrida,  and  Saxifraga  hypnoides 
— most  of  which,  we  are  told  in  the  Records  of  the  Rocks, 
flourish  also  on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Stanner — we  recommend  our 
readers  to  explore  for  themselves  this  extremely  interesting  ob¬ 
ject  of  pilgrimage  ;  and  we  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  ascent  of 
the  Romans  which  would,  we  suspect,  furnish  the  most  expeditious 
and  unobstructed  route  to  the  master-situation  which  the  Ordnance 
authorities  have  acutely  designated  “  Old  Fortress.”  In  one  form 
or  other  it  struck  most  of  the  antiquaries  with  whom  we  lately 
made  the  ascent  that  in  all  likelihood  the  Romans,  having  crossed 
the  ford  at  Old  Mills,  took  a  ditierent  route  from  Trewern  up 
the  hills,  and  ascended  by  a  more  sheltered  route,  and  a  pass  very 
distinctly  traceable  between  Cefn  Lithin  and  Moel  y-Golfa,  the 
former  of  which  would  hide  them  for  some  distance  from  the 
garrison  of  the  “  old  fortress  ”  on  the  north.  This  would  he,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  a  relief  to  a  harassed  and  toilsome  march ; 
it  would,  if  followed  out  in  its  fullest  extent,  lead  us  to  the  pictu¬ 
resque  wooded  mound  of  Belle  Isle  and  Bauseley  Hill — which  are 
said  to  he  corruptions  of  aname  spelt  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways — 
to  the  west  of  which  is  Bulthey,  or  Builthy,  a  pass  on  the  Alberbury 
side  of  the  BreiddeD  range.  We  do  not  suppose  the  Romans  to  have 
taken  this  route  further  than  the  east  end  of  the  spur  of  Cefn  Eithin, 
the  Gorse  ridge,  and  perhaps  one  portion  of  the  invading  force  may 
have  pressed  upwards  on  the  north  side  of  this  ridge  or  spur,  and 
another  by  the  south.  The  two  hands  may  have  joined  somewhat  to 
the  left  of  Cefn-y  Castel,  and  near  what  is  called  in  the  Ordnance 
Map  “  the  New  Pieces,”  and  there  girded  themselves  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  encounter  with  the  British,  whom  we  take  to  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  heights.  If  such  a  route  appears  to  some  ultra- 
Roman  admirers  of  antique  prowess  to  have  been  stripped  of 
its  gravest  difficulties,  we  submit  that  nevertheless  it  affords 
scope  for  a  sufficiently  arduous  assault,  as  will  be  patent  to 
the  tourist  who  scales  the  Breiddens  without  military  harness  and 
impedimenta.  It  may  be  added  that  on  the  summit  of  Bauseley 
Hill,  connected  with  this  group  or  range  of  hills,  as  well  as  with 
the  ancestral  possessions  of  the  Oorbets  and  Leightons,  in  a  younger 
branch  of  which  family  it  still  remains,  is  another  still  perfect 
British  intrenchment  with  two  concentric  ditches  on  the  western 
side,  each  with  a  counterscarp  of  ten  feet,  and  a  naturally  fortified 
sheer  east  side.  With  these  shelters  and  defences  to  flee  to, 
we  see  at  once  how  the  gallant  Caradoc  might  still  have  made 
head,  or  bided  his  time  for  a  new  revolt,  except  for  the  treachery  of 
the  infamous  Cartisaiandua. 
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IT  looks  very  muck  as  if  the  Central  Criminal  Court  might  hence¬ 
forth  be  safely  depended  upon  to  furnish  a  notorious  criminal  trial 
at  each  of  its  sessions  with  the  regularity  of  a  monthly  magazine 
or  the  new  moon.  For  September  we  had  thePenge  case;  for  October 
we  have  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  DwellingsCompany 
and  the  Detectives,  which  latter  case  bids  fair  to  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  its  early  youth  by  attaining  those  gigantic  dimensions  too 
common  to  trials,  criminal  and  civil,  nowadays,  so  that  it  may 
well  be  trusted  to  do  duty  for  November.  With  regard  to  sub¬ 
sequent  months,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  who  may  feel  irresistibly  im¬ 
pelled  towards  the  commission  of  an  interesting  crime  will  recognize 
the  propriety  of  so  timing  their  efforts  as  never  wholly  to  disappoint 
an  expectant  public.  The  case  against  Dr.  Baxter  Langley  and 
Messrs.  Swindlekurst  and  Saflery  was  calculated  to  attract  con¬ 
siderable  attention  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  involved,  the 
position  of  the  defendants,  and  the  curious  technical  points  which 
up  to  the  very  conclusion  rendered  a  conviction  doubtful.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  course  adopted  by  the  prosecution  in 
not  asking  for  sentences  on  that  part  of  the  indictment  the  finding 
which  would  have  laid  the  whole  matter  open  to  the  review  of  the 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  have  left  these  points  unsettled, 
and  punishment  has  been  awarded  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  only. 
This  course,  though  satisfactory  in  the  result,  of  at  once  consign¬ 
ing  the  prisoners  to  their  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  is  to  be  j 
regretted  in  other  respects.  The  decision  of  the  Appeal  Court 
would  have  been  valuable  as  an  authority  for  the  future,  and 
the  case  itself  would  have  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
murder  trial  of  last  month,  in  illustration  of  the  different 
methods  in  which  our  legal  system  deals  with  finding  of 
fact  and  of  law.  Still  the  facts  disclose  a  story  of  in¬ 
genious  fraud  and  shameful  breach  of  trust  which,  apart  from 
the  legal  bearings  of  the  question,  seems  to  call  for  some  notice.  It 
is  also  instructive  to  contemplate  the  narrowness  of  the  border¬ 
line  between  criminality  and  mere  civil  fraud,  between  that  which 
involves  penal  servitude  and  that  which  excites  half-laudatory 
condemnation  as  sharp  practice,  and  to  note  the  manner  in  which 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  large  public  Company’,  in  which  hundreds 
of  persons  have  invested  money’,  can  be  carried  on  for  years  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion. 

The  combination  of  benevolence  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  divi¬ 
dend,  the  mercy  which  emphatically’  and  substantially  blesses 
him  that  gives  no  less  than  him  that  takes,  has  always 
afforded  an  alluring  species  of  investment,  whether  it  take 
the  form  of  building  proprietary  chapels  “  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  ten  per  cent.,”  or  the  starting  a  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  founder  forthwith  becomes  the  by'  no  means 
honorary  secretary.  We  need  not  then  be  surprised  at  what 
hapipened,  when  in  1 866  a  Joint-Stock  Company  was  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  influential  persons  and  the  imposing  title 
of  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited,  with  the  philanthropic  object  of  affording  more  decent 
accommodation  for  the  working-man  than  the  piggeries  which, 
under  the  name  of  home,  too  often  form  his  only  resting-place  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  Licensing  Act  compel  the  publican  to  close 
his  hospitable  doors.  When,  to  the  glowing  prospect  of  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  artisan  and  labourer  through  the  beneficent 
medium  of  ki3  Company-provided  dwelling,  was  added  the  more 
material  attraction  of  a  dividend  magnanimously  limited  to  five  per 
cent.,  it  is  no  wonder  that  year  by’  year  the  number  of  shareholders, 
the  incomes  of  the  Company,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  steadily 
increased.  But  a  serpent,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  three  serpents, 
crept  into  this  Eden  of  a  Company.  Mr.  William  Swindlekurst, 
a  gentleman  whose  name  might  with  superstitious  and  unreasoning 
persons  raise  an  unfounded  prejudice  against  him,  was  one  ol  the 
foremost  to  engage  in  the  good  work,  as  an  original  subscriber, 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  as  Secretary  and 
Manager,  at  the  grossly  inadequate  salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  But 
as  the  Company  grew  and  prospered,  Mr.  Swindlekurst,  shunning 
<l  the  pride  that  apes  humility  ,  ’  and  feeling  that  his  services,  to 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  attribute  a  large  measure  of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  were  not  fitly’  remunerated,  and 
moreover  being  desirous  of  securing  the  future  welfare  of  that 
undertaking,  consented,  at  the  instance  and  on  the  appointment 
of  a  meeting  which  subsequent  events  would  suggest  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a  packed  one,  to  become  Secretary  tor  life  at  the 
slightly  increased  figure  of  500/.  per  annum.  A  Mr.  Lowe  became 
a  director,  and  a  Dr.  Baxter  Langley — a  gentleman  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  having  cast  in  his  lot  at  a  former  election  tor  Greenwich 
with  a  statesman  whose  name  reflects  lustre  on  even  the  most  in¬ 
significant  persons  or  actions — became  Chairman  of  the  Company, 
and  these  two  persons  seem,  w  ith  Mr.  Swindlekurst,  to  have  prac¬ 
tically  managed  the  whole  of  its  affairs.  Those  affairs  naturally' 
involved  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Company  when  011  to  erect 
the  dwellings  from  which  it  took  its  name,  and  in  1874 
an  estate  called  the  Queen’s  Park  Estate,  near  the  Harrow  Read,  J 
happened  to  be  in  the  market  for  sale.  It  was  to  be 
sold  in  five  lots,  but  at  the  auction  only  one  of  these,  Lot  2,  was 
sold,  which  was  disposed  of  to  Messrs.  Kelly  for  10,000/.  A  Mr.  j 
Saflery,  an  estate  agent,  afterwards  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  auctioneers  for  the  purchase  of  three  of  the  four  remaining, 
lots.  He  was  informed  that  the  price  of  those  three  lots  j 
would  be  22,000 /.,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Messrs.  Kelly’  should 
relinquish  the  lot  they  had  purchased,  receiving  4,000k  for  their  j 
bargain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Sali'ery’s  part  in  the  matter  ! 


never  amounted  to  an  actual  purchase,  for  the  Company  eventually 
purchased  all  four  lots  direct  from  the  vendors,  paying  them  the 
32,000 /.  asked.  Messrs.  Kelly  got  their  4,000/.  ;  and  Mr. 
Safirey  for  his  somewhat  shadowy  interest,  which  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  an  equitable  purchase,  received  the  hand¬ 
some  equivalent  of  9,312/.,  paid  to  him  by  the  solicitor  to  the 
Company  on  the  direction  of  Mr.  Swindlekurst,  the  whole 
amount  paid  by  the  Company  thus  amounting  to  45,312/.  In 
the  same  way,  when  the  single  remaining  lot  came  to  be 
purchased,  and  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Saflery,  the 
Company  paid  8,000/.,  the  price  asked,  to  the  vendors,  and  2,000/. 
to  Mr.  Saflery.  Finally,  Mr.  Saflery  does  really  appear  to  have 
purchased,  or  agreed  to  purchase,  an  estate  called  the  Cann  Hall 
Estate  for  35,000/.,  which,  however,  he  promptly  disposed  of 
to  the  Company’ for  51,000/.  This  last  transaction  took  place  in 
January  1876  ;  but  no  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  aroused  until 
June  of  the  present  year,  when  a  Committee  of  gentlemen  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  and  their  in¬ 
vestigations  resulted  in  some  startling  discoveries,  and  ultimately 
in  the  present  criminal  proceedings.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  discoveries  was  that  of  the  curious  liberality  displayed 
by  Mr.  Saflery  in  dealing  with  the  profits  which  had 
accrued  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  Company.  Mr.  Saffrey 
seems  to  have  shared  a  common  predilection  for  big  bank-notes, 
and  to  have  usually  received  his  hard-earned  gains  mainly  in  that 
form.  But  1,000/.  bank-notes,  like  others,  have  a  bad  habit  of 
being  numbered  and  dated,  and  so,  when  inquiries  came  to  be 
made,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  ultimate  destination 
of  Mr.  Saff'ery’s  profits.  We  have  above  compared  this  Company 
to  Eden,  and  the  comparison  further  holds  good  in  that  it,  or 
rather  its  management,  was  watered  by  three  streams  of  Bank¬ 
notes — one  of  which  flowed  towards  Swindlekurst.  another 
towards  Baxter  Langley,  and  the  third  towards  Lowe. 
Never  did  Mr.  Saflery  make  one  of  his  modest  coups  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  proceeds  found  its  way  back  to  the 
pockets  of  the  three  above-named  gentlemen  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  it  appears  as  if  Mr.  Saflery  had  been  almost  over- 
generous,  keeping  only  a  comparatively  small  share  for  himself. 
Minor  rivulets  from  these  three  streams  watered  other  places,  and 
we  find  a  Mrs.  Roberts  receiving  1,200/.,  and  a  Mr.  Walton,  a 
former  Director  of  the  Company,  an  anonymous  donation  of  650 /. 
in  some  of  the  notes  originally  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Saflery  or  their 
proceeds.  Mr.  Walton  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
generosity  towards  him,  and  we  can  only  explain  it  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  either  Mr.  Safiery  or  one  of  his  sub-almoners  adopted 
this  method  of  doing  good  by  stealth.  The  censorious  Com¬ 
mittee  of  inspection,  however,  took  a  harsher  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  instituted  simultaneous  criminal  and  civil  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  present  prisoners  and  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr.  Lowe 
has  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  the  three  others 
have  been  tried  and  received  heavy  sentences  of  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour.  The  position  of  directors  and  officers  of  a  public 
Company  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  bring  their 
misdeeds  within  the  ordinary  criminal  law  as  to  embezzlement  or 
larceny,  and  so  in  1861  an  Act  was  passed  rendering  criminal 
almost  any  wrongful  dealing  by  such  persons  with  the  funds  of 
their  Company.  The  indictment  in  the  present  case  therefore,  in  a 
goodly  array  of  104  counts,  contained,  besides  general  charges  of 
conspiracy,  accusations  against  the  three  defendants  who 
held  fiduciary  positions  in  the  Company,  ringing  the  changes 
in  every  conceivable  way  on  the  sections  of  the  Act  above  referred 
to,  charging  each  defendant  separately  and  the  others  with  aiding 
and  abetting.  But  the  whole  of  these  counts  were  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  taken  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that,  as  soon  as  the 
money  got  into  Satiery’s  hands,  it  ceased  to  be  the  money  of  the 
Company  ;  and  that  therefore,  however  the  other  three  dealt  with 
it,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  dealing  with  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  This  view  was  ably  combated  by  the  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution,  and  would  have  been  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal;  but  so  plausible  did  the  contention  of  the 
defence  appear  that  the  prosecution  probably  adopted  the  wiser 
course  in  waiving  the  question,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
only  pressing  for  punishment  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  about 
which  the  learned  judge  declined  to  reserve  any  question,  and  on 
which,  no  less  than  on  the  statutory  counts,  the  jury  had  found 
the  prisoners  guilty.  No  doubt  the  point  will  turn  up  again 
before  long ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  trust  to  the  effect  of 
the  uncertainty  to  deter  persons  in  the  position  latterly  held  by 
the  prisoners  from  similar  dealings  with  complaisant  and  generous 
middle-men. 

Apart  from  the  questions  of  law,  the  defence  set  up  wTas  that 
the  whole  of  the  transactions  were  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
laxer  customs  of  the  mercantile  world  ;  that  the  .sums  paid  by 
Safiery  to  his  associates  were,  not  bribes  or  the,  division  of  the 
profits  of  a  conspiracy,  but  complimentary  gifts  or  bonuses  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  assisting  him  to  a  good  but  legitimate  piece  of 
business;  and  the  importation  of  Sir  Henry  James  into  the  case 
was  artfully  conceived  to  give  a  sort  of  Foreign  Loans  flavour  to 
the  business.  But  this  subtle  contention  found  no  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  a  matter-of-fact  j  ury  ;  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  they  vindi¬ 
cated  the  credit  of  the  mercantile  world  by  convicting  the  defendants. 
Twelve  or  eighteen  months’  hard  labour  is  a  crushing  sentence, 
especially  for  men  who  have  occupied  a  fair  social  position  ;  but  it 
is  not  one  whit  too  much  to  impose  upon  persons  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  fraud,  breach  of  trust,  and  malversa¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  disclosed  in  the  late  trial. 
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CAIRD’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT.* 

rpiIE  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  been  more  than  once  trans- 
-L  lated  in  England,  and  more  than  once  or  twice  discussed  by 
writers  of  various  philosophic  persuasions.  If  experience  had  not 
established  that  in  philosophy  no  amount  of  repetition  is  vain,  a 
new  volume  on  Kant  might  appear  almost  superfluous.  But  we 
may  see  every  day  how  common  it  still  is  to  dogmatize — both 
positively  and  negatively — on  the  questions  examined  by  Kant, 
just  as  if  Kant  had  never  existed.  Methods  and  arguments  which 
Kant  has  once  for  all  shown  to  be  illusory  are  employed  by  our 
popular  instructors  with  the  simplest  confidence.  This  being  so, 
a  fresh  exposition  of  Kant’s  doctrine  by  a  really  competent  hand 
cannot  come  amiss.  Professor  Caird'3  book  is  therefore  welcome, 
and  the  more  so  because  it  is  a  help  and  not  a  substitute.  Much 
of  the  ignorance  and  misconception  of  Kant’s  work  to  be  found 
in  this  country  is  probably  due  to  the  habit  of  making  acquaintance 
with  it  at  second-hand.  Victor  Cousin’s  lectures  and  the  chapter 
on  Kant  in  a  history  of  philosophy  too  often  do  duty  for  the  study 
of  the  text — a  procedure  which  up  to  a  certain  point  may  be  useful 
for  examinations.  Now  Professor  Caird’s  book  has  the  merit  of 
wholly  refusing  to  lend  itself  to  such  uses.  It  is  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  being  too  popular ;  the  reader  is  presumed  to  have 
the  Critique  itself  before  him,  and  to  be  tolerably  familiar  with 
metaphysical  conceptions.  The  book  cannot  even  be  considered  an 
introduction  except  as  to  the  historical  chapters;  it  is  rather 
a  full  and  critical  commentary.  We  think  indeed  that  Professor 
Caird  is  not  always  or  altogether  so  clear  as  he  might  be.  Criti¬ 
cizing  Kant  as  he  does  from  a  Hegelian  point  of  view,  he  does 
not  often  oppose  a  direct  contradiction  to  Kant’s  results.  He  rather 
endeavours  to  show  how  much  further  Kant’s  reasoning  ought  to 
have  led  him.  Kant,  in  his  view,  left  the  work  half  done  ;  and  the 
apparent  discords  of  ordinary  reason  are  to  be  resolved  into  what 
Hegelians  call  the  higher  unity  of  thought.  Criticism  of  this 
kind  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  that  which  the  critic  represents  the  author  as  having 
actually  said  from  that  which  he  considers  that  he  ought  to  have 
said.  Moreover,  Professor  Caird’s  remarks  are  to  some  extent 
composed  in  the  Hegelian  dialect,  which  we  must  frankly  confess 
we  do  not  understand.  Just  as  we  found  three  years  ago  in  Mr. 
Green’s  criticism  of  Ilume,  there  are  certain  terms  and  formulae 
which  seem  to  be  of  great  importance,  but  as  to  which  we  are  sure 
of  only  one  thing — that  the  words  have  not  their  common  mean¬ 
ing.  Consciousness,  as  used  by  Mr.  Green  and  Professor  Caird,  is 
one  of  these  terms.  A  self-consciousness  not  “  determined  in 
time,”  which  in  some  unexplained  way  “  constitutes  reality,” 
seems  to  us,  so  far  from  making  the  nature  of  things  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  to  stand  sorely  in  need  of  a  translation  into  plainer  English 
for  itself.  We  can  find  nothing  in  it  but  a  more  ambitious  and 
obscure  version  of  Spinoza’s  unica  substantia.  Spinoza  takes  things 
as  they  are,  and  offers  us  a  way  of  conceiving  them  as  a  whole. 
Why  they  are  such  as  they  are  he  does  not  explain ;  in  our  opinion 
he  does  not  profess  to  explain  it.  The  barren  cycle  of  modern 
transcendental  speculations  shows  that  his  moderation  was  not 
unwise.  One  advantage  may  be  allowed  to  the  Hegelian  phrase¬ 
ology  ;  it  makes  explicit  an  element  of  idealism  which  in  Spinoza’s 
philosophy  is  almost  latent,  though  it  is  involved  in  his  definition 
of  the  Attributes.  But  the  advantage  is  dearly  bought  by  using 
words  in  a  manner  which  to  other  than  Hegelian  ears  is  clumsy, 
perplexing,  and  non-natural.  It  is  strange  that  English  writers, 
with  Berkeley  and  Hume  before  them,  should  think  it  necessary  to 
go  after  a  prophet  who  has  won  little  honour  in  his  own  country  in 
search  of  a  style  which  seems  carefully  fitted  to  darken  the  meaning 
of  what  is  said.  We  regret  it  the  more  in  this  case,  inasmuch  as 
Professor  Caird  has  much  to  say  that  is  very  well  worth  hearing, 
but  to  our  mind  would  be  fully  as  well  said  in  native  English. 
Many  parts  of  his  criticism  seem  to  us  very  just,  but  expressed  in 
such  an  involved  form  that  one  has  to  go  through  a  sort  of  mental 
translation  in  order  to  appreciate  them.  So  much  being  premised 
in  a  general  way,  we  proceed  to  give  such  an  outline  of  Professor 
Caird’s  work  as  our  space  will  permit. 

The  introductory  chapters  contain  a  good  and  useful  account  of 
Kant’s  predecessors  in  modern  philosophy  ;  in  particular,  English 
students  may  be  thankful  for  now  having  (for  the  first  time,  if  we 
mistake  nothin  English)  such  information  about  Wolff’s  system  as 
is  needful  for  the  historical  understanding  of  the  remnants  of 
dogmatism  which  in  many  places  encumber  Kant.  Some  space  is 
also  given  to  the  “  prae-critical  period  ”  of  Kant’s  own  philosophical 
growth.  His  works  include  a  remarkable  essay  written  in  1766, 
showing  that  he  was  then  an  empiricist.  It  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Herzin  1772  that  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
subject  and  object  in  experience  had  led  him  to  the  principles  of 
the  Krit.ik.  In  the  succeeding  exposition  Kant’s  own  arrangement 
is  closely  followed  ;  a  proceeding  which  in  the  case  of  almost  any 
other  writer  of  Kant’s  calibre  would  be  too  obviously  right  to  call 
for  remark.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Peason  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  almost  every  general  rule  of  philosophical  literature ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  freer  handling  would  not  have  brought  some 
gain  in  concentration,  clearness,  and  force  to  Professor  Oaird’s 
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criticisms.  The  order  and  division  of  the  text,  with  all  its 
apparatus  of  headings  and  sub-headings,  and  appearance  of  logical 
neatness,  is  almost  as  crabbed  as  the  style  of  the  individual 
paragraphs.  Professor  Caird,  however,  writes  for  those  who  have 
already  mastered  these  obstacles,  and  he  may  be  even  anxious  to 
avoid  any  smoothing  of  the  way  which  might  look  like  a  fallacious 
profession  of  presenting  the  British  public  with  Kant  made 
easy. 

Of  the  first  two  great  heads,  the  Transcendental  /Esthetic,  or 
theory  of  the  (i  priori  conditions  of  sensible  experience,  and  Trans¬ 
cendental  Analytic,  or  theory  of  the  like  conditions  of  intellectual 
knowledge,  the  /Esthetic  is  much  the  better  known,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  passed  into  popular  philosophy.  The 
Kantian  theory  of  space  and  time  is  capable  of  being  stated  in 
broad  outlines  and  without  any  special  terminology,  and  has  had 
a  proportionate  success  in  the  outer  world.  The  Analytic,  on  the 
I  contrary,  is  one  of  the  harshest  parts  of  the  whole  work,  and 
I  perhaps  the  least  likely  of  all  to  be  relished  by  a  modern  student. 
Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Kant  himself ;  he 
speaks  of  the  Categories  with  a  sort  of  paternal  triumph  and 
affection.  In  his  own  treatment  the  /Esthetic  and  the  Analytic 
are  closely  connected.  The  kind  of  criticism  to  which  this 
division  of  the  work  is  open  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
Kant’s  theory  of  the  human  mind  is  too  mechanical.  It  is  true 
that  no  man  has  done  more  to  prevent  mechanical  statements  from 
passing  muster  for  real  explanations.  But  the  virtue  of  his  work 
is  in  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his  ideas,  in  what  he  points  to 
rather  than  what  he  does.  His  workmanship  constantly  lags 
behind  his  conceptions ;  he  is  like  an  inventor  working  with  old- 
fashioned  tools.  In  this  case  the  discrepancy  is  marked.  Mag¬ 
nificent  powers  of  speculation  are  hampered  at  every  turn  by 
formalism.  The  comprehensive  insight  of  the  /Esthetic  is 
weighted  with  the  painful  and  artificial  elaboration  of  the 
Categories.  Kant  appears  to  regard  the  mind  as  an  extremely 
complicated  machine,  which  is  supplied  with  raw  material  by 
the  senses,  passes  it  through  a  series  of  combs,  rollers,  and  so  forth, 
called  Categories,  which  work  it  up  in  the  appropriate  manner  by 
the  aid  of  an  automatic  feeding  apparatus  called  Schematism,  and 
at  the  end  delivers  to  Consciousness  a  finished  product  which  is 
the  world  of  phenomena.  But,  as  Professor  Caird  very  well  pro¬ 
tests,  the  mind  cannot  “be  regarded  as  a  manufactory  divided  into 
departments,  each  of  which  is  engaged  in  a  separate  process,  and 
completes  its  labours  on  the  common  material  ere  it  is  handed  on 
to  the  next  department.”  Even  if  we  could  so  regard  it,  other 
serious  difficulties  remain.  A  conjectural  description  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complicated  machine,  founded  not  on  a  knowledge  of 
mechanism,  but  on  inspection  of  the  manufactured  article,  would 
be  subject  to  considerable  chances  of  error.  The  comparison,  rough 
as  it  is,  would  be  hardly  overstrained  for  this  part  of  Kant’s  work. 
The  conditions  of  our  matured  experience  of  phenomena,  or  rather 
of  a  systematic  account  of  the  forms  in  which  that  experience  can 
be  arranged,  are  first  laid  down  with  a  confidence  that  is  never 
justified,  and  then  assumed  to  be  conditions  precedent  to  experience 
arising  at  all.  From  the  empirical  point  of  view — taking  the  only 
ground  on  which  that  view  can  now  be  supported — the  mistake  is 
in  supposing  the  percipient  subject  to  work  in  forms  which 
were  fixed  for  it  from  the  beginning — as  it  were  a  z°t  of 
rigid  guides  cast  all  in  one  piece.  The  forms  are  now,  in¬ 
deed,  fixed,  but  organically,  not  mechanically ;  they  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  associated  with  experience  as  it  is,  because  their  growth 
has  been  the  growth  of  experience  itself.  From  the  completely 
transcendental  point  of  view,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  well 
shown  in  Professor  Caird’s  dissertation,  Kant’s  fault  is  not  in 
transferring  relations  of  thought  to  relations  of  things,  but  in  not 
doing  it  thoroughly  enough.  If  thought  were  really  the  measure 
of  things  in  the  Hegelian  sense,  and  a  complete  logic  the  key  to 
the  secrets  of  the  world,  Kant  would  in  this  and  many  other 
respects  be  little  better  off,  if  at  all,  than  a  downright  empiric. 

Yet,  however  these  things  may  be,  we  cannot  emerge  from  the 
intricate  aDd  fatiguing  details  of  Kant's  Analytic  without  bringing 
away  with  us  one  solid  reward.  Kant  was  the  first  to  seize  in 
its  full  bearings  the  great  truth  that  we  move,  not  in  a  dead  world 
confining  us  with  extraneous  bonds,  but  in  a  world  fashioned  by 
our  own  thought  and  interpenetrated  by  our  own  life.  The  order 
and  unity  which  we  perceive  in  nature  are  perceived  through  an 
order  and  unity  in  our  own  minds.  Kant  says,  or  seems  to  say, 
that  the  order  must  be  in  the  mind  first ;  and  at  that  point  the 
philosophy  of  experience  parts  company  with  him.  But  this  in  no 
wise  detracts  from  the  grandeur  or  the  merit  of  his  conception. 
Rightly  considered,  it  releases  us  once  for  all  from  phantoms 
which  may  still  often  enough  be  seen  dressed  out  in  alarming  colours 
in  our  popular  controversial  literature.  To  one  who  has  grasped 
this  congruity  of  the  mind  with  the  world,  the  order  of  nature  can 
never  appear  as  a  kind  of  constraint  imposed  on  us  from  outside. 
It  is  an  order  in  which  we  have  at  the  least  our  full  part,  and  there 
is  a  gain  of  power,  not  a  loss,  in  widening  the  range  within  which 
things  are  seen  to  be  orderly.  The  freedom  of  imagination  which 
we  seem  to  lose,  lamented  though  it  be  by  misdirected  poetic  senti¬ 
ment,  is  merely  the  indecision  of  ignorance.  Where  without  a 
compass  we  should  have  the  free  choice  of  a  hundred  ways,  and 
ninety-nine  chances  of  going  wrong,  the  compass  shows  us  the  one 
which  is  right. 

There  is  another  great  lesson  of  Kant’s  intimately  connected 
with  the  last ;  and  in  this  also  he  curiously  stopped  short  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  own  teaching.  He  has  taught  us  that  the  reality  of 
experience  is  not  destroyed  by  any  reflections  on  the  mechanism  of 
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the  senses,  or  speculations  on  -what  the  world  might  be  to  creatures 
differently  constituted.  He  has  shown  how  the  outer  world  as  we 
know  it  is  no  less  real  than  the  inner  world  of  self;  the  objects  of 
outward  experience  are  as  real  in  perception  as  consciousness  itself. 
They  have  indeed,  as  objects,  no  other  reality.  It  is  absurd  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  world  of  experience  because  we  cannot 
go  behind  it  and  get  at  an  object  unrelated  to  the  perceiving  sub¬ 
ject — in  other  words,  because  we  cannot  have  a  knowledge  which 
contradicts  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Having  gone  so  far,  how¬ 
ever,  Kant  halted  just  at  the  last  step.  He  could  not  shake  off 
the  assumption  of  the  uuknown  something,  which  is  not  really 
a  thing  at  all,  and  yetis  assumed  to  be  not  only  necessary  to  that 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  the  real  thing,  but,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  more  real.  We  shall  return  hereafter  to  this 
formidable  “  thing  in  itself,”  and  say  a  few  words  on  Mr.  Caird's 
treatment  of  this  and  the  other  weighty  matters  comprised  in 
the  Transcendental  Dialectic. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  TIIE  TALMUD.* 

NOT  long  since  we  called  attention  to  an  edition  of  a  Mishnah 
tract  prepared  by  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at  Cambridge,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  revival  of  Hebrew  studies  at  that  seat  of 
learning.  The  book  which  we  have  to  notice  now  is  another 
contribution  to  our  acquaintance  with  Jewish  literature,  but  of  a 
different  kind.  It  does  not  come  from  a  University,  nor  from  a 
graduate,  and  consequently  proves  nothing  as  to  the  advancement 
of  Hebrew  learning  where  it  has  till  lately  been  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  It  is  simply  such  a  selection  as  any  Jew  fairly  weil 
read  in  the  literature  of  his  people  might  make  for  the  amusement 
or  instruction  of  general  readers,  Jewish  or  Christian.  No  great 
merit  attaches  to  such  a  work  ;  tbe  author  has  only  his  own  taste 
to  consult  as  to  the  passages  to  be  included.  No  detinite  end 
being  proposed,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  incompleteness  in  not 
inserting  this,  or  for  irrelevance  in  not  rejecting  that.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  pages  of  extracts  from  the  Talmud  cannot  fail  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  that  curious  literature  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  was  proposed.  The  book  is  intended  for  amuse¬ 
ment  only,  and  will  consequently  do  nothing  to  encourage  Hebrew 
learning.  There  are  no  notes  of  any  sort,  no  indications  of  date,  or 
of  peculiarities  of  language  or  sentiment;  no  comparison  of  parallel 
passages — in  short,  no  criticism,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The 
translation  reads  fluently,  and,  for  all  that  the  translator  lets  us  see, 
has  been  produced  without  a  doubt  or  a  difficulty,  and  from  a  text 
clear  and  pure.  The  book  therefore  stands  on  a  very  different 
level  from  a  critical  edition  of  any  sort,  and  makes  no  claim  to  be 
more  than  it  is.  The  translator  says : — 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  give  to  the  student  and  general 
reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Talmud.  .  .  .  It  is  merely  a 
collection  of  specimens  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  any  more  advanced 
standing.  The  only  object  has  been  to  give  in  plain,  easy  language,  a 
correct  idea  of  the  scope,  and  as  general  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  varied 
sections,  of  the  ancient  and  wonderful  work. 

The  literary  style  of  the  translation  is  certainly  plain  and  easy,  and 
never  offends  by  ostentation.  Indeed  the  chief  merit  of  the  book — • 
and  no  slight  merit  this — is  its  perfect  modesty.  There  are  a  few 
slight  offences  against  English  grammar  or  idiom — such  as  “  He 
seceded  from  Iliilel's  College  and  organized  another  one,”  “  a  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  tbe  law  was  limited  to  a  comparatively  few,” 
“learn  thy  tongue  to  utter,  I  do  not  know” — just  sufficient  to 
prove  tbe  foreign  origin  of  tbe  translator,  but  so  infrequent  as 
scarcely  to  amount  to  blemishes,  and  rather  prompting  to  admira¬ 
tion  of  tbe  general  excellence  of  the  style.  The  Biblical  quotations 
are  generally  given  in  Mr.  Polano's  own  version,  which  is  often 
necessary  in  order  to  emphasize  some  special  point.  It  is  therefore 
perverse  that,  just  iu  a  passage  where  the  Authorized  Version  gives 
the  reverse  of  the  truth,  Mr.  Polano  departs  from  his  usual  prac¬ 
tice  to  adopt  it.  It  is  Deut.  i.  5,  “On  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  land  of  Moab,”  where  the  text  has  “  on  the  opposite  side.” 

The  first  two  parts  contain  Biblical  History  and  Specimens  of 
Biblical  Commentaries,  and  this  directly  Biblical  lore  occupies 
much  more  than  half  of  the  volume.  The  history  is  especially 
amusing  and  instructive.  It  is  amusing  to  see  bow  every  gap  in 
tbe  life  of  a  patriarch  is  filled  up  by  these  story-tellers  manifestly 
out  of  their  own  inner  consciousness,  so  that  each  acts  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  set  of  principles  all  bis  life,  and  possesses  tbe  gift 
of  plausible  speech  to  a  degree  which  is  certainly  not  hinted  at  in 
the  Biblical  narrative.  Names  are  found  for  persons  unnamed  by 
the  Biblical  writers,  as  when  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  called  Bathiah, 
Potiphar's  wife  Zelichah,  and  Moses's  Ethiopian  wife  Adonith. 
Inconsistencies,  apparent  or  real,  in  the  Biblical  history  are 
harmonized  by  tbe  facile  expedient  of  inventing  a  large  part  of  the 
story;  thus  the  difficulty  about  the  two  caravans,  Ishmeelites  and 
Midianites,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  as  having  bought  Joseph 
from  his  brethren,  is  solved  by  a  statement  that  the  brethren  sold 
him  to  the  Midianites,  and  that  these  subsequently  parted  with 
him  to  some  Ishmeelites,  who  (not  tbe  Midianites,  as  in  Gen. 
xxxvii.  36)  carried  him  to  Egypt.  This  addition  to  tbe  story, 
moreover,  recommended  itself  to  narrators,  who  wished,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  whitewash  Joseph’s  brethren,  for  they  could  proceed 
as  follows : — 

Now  when  the  sons  of  Jacob  had  sold  their  brother,  their  consciences 
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smote  them,  and  they  wished  to  repurchase  him;  but  on  account  of  the 
second  sale  they  were  unable  to  find  him. 

But  the  Talmudists,  though  feeling  no  scruple  as  to  any  amount 
of  addition  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  do  not  intentionally  contradict 
it ;  and  hence,  after  letting  the  Ishmeelites  carry  Joseph  to  Egypt, 
they  invent  a  further  transfer  of  him  there  to  “  four  men,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Medan,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,”  so  that 
these  Medanites  may  sell  him  to  Potiphar,  as  the  Midianites  do  in 
Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  in  which 
ancient  fragmentary  and  imperfect  narratives  are  modernized, 
filled  up,  and  rendered  consistent.  The  reason  for  the  addition  is 
everywhere  apparent.  The  original  may  he  historical ;  the  inter¬ 
polations  can  be  nothing  hut  romance.  Still  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  are  worthless  ;  it  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  this  his¬ 
tory  according  to  the  Talmud  is  so  none  the  less,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense.  It  instructs  us  most  perspicuously,  and 
with  a  useful  warning,  how  history  has  been  fabricated,  what  re¬ 
casting  of  old  stories  was  accepted  in  proe-critical  times  as  le¬ 
gitimate,  how  smoothness  and  vraisemblance  may  (and,  with 
reference  to  very  ancient  times,  almost  must)  be  the  note  of  an  un- 
historical  romance  rather  than  of  a  trustworthy  narrative.  In  this 
case  we  have  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  very  text  on  which 
the  Talmudists  worked,  beyond  which  they  can  have  had  no 
source  of  information  concerning  the  oldest  times  ;  so  that  we  can 
see  the  exact  extent,  and  infer  the  reason,  of  all  their  additions. 
Ingenious  and  amusing  combinations  of  Biblical  statements  are 
built  up  into  new  stories  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  any  one 
to  have  seriously  believed ;  as  the  following : — 

About  this  time,  when  Moses  was  three  years  old,  Pharaoh  sitting  at  his 
banquet-table,  with  his  queen  upon  his  right,  Bathia  at  his  left,  and  his 
two  sons,  with  Balaam  and  the  princes  of  his  realm  about  him,  took  Moses 
upon  his  lap.  The  child  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  taking  the  royal 
crown  from  Pharaoh’s  head  placed  it  upon  his  own. 

In  this  action  the  king  and  the  people  around  him  imagined  they  saw  a 
meaning,  and  Pharaoh  asked,  How  shall  this  Hebrew  boy  be  punished  ? 

Then  said  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  the  magician,  Thiuk  not,  because  the 
child  is  young,  that  he  did  this  thing  thoughtlessly.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of 
understanding  is  already  implanted  in  this  child,  and  to  himself  he  takes 
thy  kingdom.  Such,  my  lord,  hath  ever  been  the  way  of  his  people,  to 
trample  down  those  who  have  dealt  kindly  with  them,  to  deceitfully  usurp 
the  power  of  those  who  have  reared  and  protected.  Abraham,  their 
ancestor,  deceived  Pharaoh,  saying  of  Sarah  his  wife,  She  is  my  sister  ; 
Isaac  his  son  did  the  same  thing;  Jacob  obtained  surreptitiously  the 
blessing  which  rightfully  belonged  to  his  brother  ....  and  now,  my 
lord,  this  child  arises  to  imitate  their  actions.  He  mocks  thee,  O  king,  thy 
elders  and  thy  princes.  Therefore  let  his  blood  be  spilled ;  for  the  future 
welfare  of  Egypt  let  this  thing  be  done. 

The  king  replied  to  the  words  of  Balaam,  We  will  call  our  judges  together, 
and  if  they  deem  the  child  deserving  of  death  he  shall  be  executed.  When 
the  judges  and  wise  men  assembled  according  to  the  order  of  the  king, 
Jilhro  the  priest  of  Midian  came  with  them. 

Then  said  Jithro,  desirous  to  preserve  the  child’s  life,  If  it  he  pleasing  to 
the  king,  let  two  plates  be  placed  before  the  child,  one  containing  fire,  the 
other  gold.  If  the  child  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  gold,  we  will 
know  him  to  be  an  understanding  being  and  consider  that  he  acted  towards 
thee  knowingly,  deserving  death.  But  if  he  grasps  the  fire,  let  his  life  be 
spared. 

This  advice  met  with  the  king’s  approval,  and  two  plates,  one  containing 
gold,  the  other  fire,  were  placed  before  the  infant  Moses.  The  child  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  grasping  the  fire  put  it  to  his  mouth,  burning  his 
tongue,  and  becoming  thereafter  “  heavy  of  mouth  and  heavy  of  tongue,” 
as  mentioned  in  the  Bible  [Ex.  iv.  10].  Through  this  childish  action  the 
life  of  Moses  was  spared. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  story  was  suggested  also  as  an  explanation 
of  the  prophetic  power,  which  is  symbolized  in  the  case  of  Isaiah 
by  a  live  coal  touching  bis  lips. 

The  character  of  the  Rabbinical  Commentaries  can  he  pretty  well 
imagined  from  these  stories,  which  are  themselves  partially  expo¬ 
sitions  of  narratives  left  obscure  or  imperfect  in  the  Bible.  The 
commentators  propound  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Biblical 
sentences,  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  recorded  sayings  or 
actions  of  Moses  or  other  men,  and  even  of  God  himself,  and 
answer  them  so  as  to  vindicate  morality,  sometimes  by  pure  inven¬ 
tion  of  unrecorded  events,  and  often  by  perverse,  hut  clever,  com¬ 
binations.  A  few  instances  must  suffice  ; — 

Why  did  the  Lord  appear  to  Moses  in  a  tliorn-bush  ?  Because  the  thorn- 
bush  is  lowly  among  trees,  and  Israel  was  then  lowly  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  .  .  And  lest  Moses  might  chance  to  thiuk  that  the  rigour  of 
the  Egyptians  had  already  destroyed  Israel,  God  appeared  in  a  burning 
bush  that  was  not  consumed,  to  typify  the  state  and  future  of  Israel,  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect,  despite  the  fire  of  persecution. 

The  Lord  hates  idolatry.  Why  then  did  Moses  seek  the  house  of  an 
idolater  ?  The  Rabbis  say  that  Jithro  had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and 
resigned  his  position  as  priest  to  the  idols  of  Midian  before  Moses  came  to 
him.  For  this  reason  the  people  held  aloof  from  him  and  his  family, 
holding  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  for  this  reason  the  shepherds  refused 
to  work  for  him,  and  his  daughters  were  obliged  to  water  and  attend  to  his 
flocks. 

Why  was  Moses  commanded  to  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom"  when  it  was 
made  white  with  leprosy  ?  Because 'slander  and  falsehood  are  generally 
spoken  in  secret,  even  as  the  bosom  is  hidden. 

God  was  displeased  with  Moses,  and  therefore  he  gave  the  priesthood 
which  he  had  designed  for  him  to  Aaron,  in  saying  “  Is  there  not  Aaron 
thy  brother,  the  Levite  ?  ”  When  God  said  “  thy  brother,”  the  word 
“  Levite  ”  was  implied,  because,  Muses  being  a  Levite,  his  brother  must 
necessarily  have  been  the  same ;  but  this  was  God’s  meaning :  “  I  thought 
to  make  thee  my  priest,  and  continue  thy  brother  the  Levite  ;  but  for  thy 
reluctance  in  obeying  my  wishes  he  shall  be  the  priest  and  thou  the 
Levite.” 

The  chief  value  of  the  Talmudists’ treatment  of  Scripture  will  be 
seen  to  lie  in  their  contribution  to  the  history  of  exegesis,  aud  a 
large  part  of  the  interest  of  these  sections  consists  in  analogies 
to  more  modern  and  quite  independent  schools  of  moralizing  on  a 
Scriptural  basis.  The  other  sections,  on  the  lives  and  teach- 
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ings  of  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Talmudical  system  of  civil  and 
criminal  law,  have  far  more  intrinsic  importance.  The  lives  of 
the  Jewish  Fathers  present  perhaps  as  edifying  instances  of 
meekness  and  purity  of  conduct,  of  brotherly  or  paternal  affection 
towards  their  people,  of  humble  and  intellectual  devotion  to 
learning,  and  of  stedfastness  under  persecution,  as  those  of  the 
corresponding  heroes  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Polano  assigns 
an  interesting  section  of  his  book  to  these  biographical  details ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  enable  us  by  any  varia¬ 
tion  of  type  to  discover  where  he  is  himself  the  narrator  and 
v  Ik- re  he  translates  from  the  Talmud.  The  following  section,  con¬ 
un. ring  the  Rabbis’  proverbs  and  legends,  might  with  advantage 
have  been  longer.  The  legends — fables  and  moral  tales — have 
tli  ir  counterparts  in  most  literatures,  and  may  probably  be  found 
by  students  of  such  lore  to  be  either  the  offspring  or  the  parents 
o  imilar  stories  in  other  languages.  Of  the  proverbs  we  select  a 
fe  w  examples,  which  express  a  wisdom  ranging  from  that  of  the 
lowest  modern  commercial  Jew  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  family 
tie.  and  the  highest  sentiments  of  religion: — 

The  ass  complains  of  the  cold  even  in  July. 

A  single  light  answers  as  well  for  a  hundred  men  as  for  one. 

'l  each  thy  tongue  to  say  “  I  do  not  know.” 

1  liv  friend  has  a  friend,  and  thy  friend’s  friend  has  a  friend ;  be  discreet. 

Deal  with  those  who  are  fortunate. 

The  doctor  who  prescribes  gratuitously  gives  a  worthless  prescription. 

If  a  word  spoken  in  its  time  is  worth  one  piece  of  money,  silence  in  its 
time  is  worth  two. 

The  wine  belongs  to  the  master,  but  the  waiter  receives  the  thanks. 

The  soldiers  fight,  and  the  kings  are  heroes. 

Make  but  one  sale,  and  thou  art  called  a  merchant. 

If  the  fox  is  king,  bow  before  him. 

The  rivalry  of  scholars  advances  science. 

The  world  is  saved  by  the  breath  of  school-children.  Even  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  the  schools  must  not  be  closed. 

blessed  is  the  son  who  has  studied  with  his  father,  and  blessed  the  father 
who  has  instructed  his  son. 

liabbi  Eleazar  said  “  Who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than  Moses.” 

Hah  said  “  Men  should  be  careful  lest  they  cause  women  to  weep,  for 
God  counts  their  tears.” 

In  cases  of  charity,  where  both  men  and  women  claim  relief,  the  latter 
should  be  first  assisted.  If  there  should  not  be  enough  for  both,  the  men 
should  cheerfully-  relinquish  their  claims. 

Kabbah  said  “  When  one  stands  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked  :  Hast  thou  been  honest  in  all  thyT  dealings  ?  Hast  thou 
st.  aside  a  portion  of  thy  time  for  the  study  of  the  Law  ?  Hast  thou  ob- 
sen  c  l  the  first  commandment  ?  Hast  thou  in  trouble  still  hoped  and 
believed  in  God  ?  Hast  thou  spoken  wisely  ?  ” 


THE  QUEEH  OF  BOHEMIA.* 

ONLY  the  members  of  book  clubs  in  remote  country  places  will 
suppose  that  Mr.  Hatton's  Queen  of  Bohemia  is  the  Queen 
whose  praises  were  sung  hv  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  This  lady  is  one  of 
“  the  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,”  a  sovereign  by  no  means  to  he 
described  as  “by  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  Queen.”  “  Bohemia”  is 
used  in  that  slang  sense  of  the  word  which  for  some  years  has 
been  a  weariness  to  people  of  correct  taste.  Many  writers  appear  to 
think  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  gallant  and  attractive  in 
swagger  about  Bohemia.  Mr.  Hatton  does  not  employ  the  term  in 
the  same  sense  as  Henry  Murger,  whose  novels,  though  over¬ 
worked  and  too  much  quoted,  always  retain  the  freshness  of  a  true 
though  limited  genius.  Mr.  Hatton's  Bohemians  are  comfortable 
people  who  hang  on  to  the  theatre,  music,  and  journalism.  They  are 
fond  of  Moselle,  and  dearly  love  a  lord.  They  try,  it  is  true,  to 
dissemble  their  love  by  an  ailectation  of  roughness.  “  Do  you 
know  that  we  black-balled  the  Earl  of  Teesdale  at  our  little 
Bohemian  Club  in  Duke  Street,  because  be  was  a  lord ; 
that  be  came  to  the  Committee  and  apologized,  said  it 
was  bis  misfortune,  not  bis  fault,  and  that  if  we  would  elect 
him,  we  might  forget  his  title  if  we  liked,  and  he  would  certainly 
never  remember  it  when  he  was  in  the  club.”  But  the 
snobs  of  Bohemia  can  never  forget  the  title,  whatever  the 
man  of  rank  who  has  the  curious  wish  to  associate  with  them 
may  do.  There  is  a  lord  in  this  book,  a  certain  Earl  of  Rokeby. 

either  he  nor  his  friend  Arthur  Welland,  “  an  artist  by  profes¬ 
sion  and  a  musician  by  choice,”  can  ever  get  the  title  out  of  their 
conversation.  Bohemians  who  are  introduced  to  Lord  Rokeby^ 
congratulate  him  “  on  cutting  a  brilliant  figure  at  Westminster  in 
spite  of  his  title.”  In  moments  of  depression  the  noble  peer  rouses 
himself  by  reflecting  that  he  is  the  tenth  Earl  of  Rokeby.  To  be 
sure,  be  was  not  born  in  what  we  presume  we  should  call  “  the 
purple,”  and  the  notion  of  being  a  lord  bad  been  for  years  as  uu- 
l’amiliarto  him  as  to  the  pressmen  with  whom  be  liked  to  live. 

As  most  earls  probably  do  not  go  about  the  world  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  their  rank,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  this 
singular  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lord  Rokeby.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  man  of  good  family  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  an  old 
sea-captain,  had  got  tired  of  her,  and  neglected  her  to  such  an  extent 
that  lie  allowed  her  son  to  be  educated  at  the  University  of 
“  Bishopstown.”  The  poor  student  “  encouraged  himself  to  feel 
an  almost  morbid  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,”  which  found  a  safety- 
valve  in  the  eloquence  of  debating  societies.  Suddenlv  “  a  wide 
hiatus  in  the  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Rokeby  brought  him  to 
the  front,”  and  be  carried  bis  taste  for  spouting  unconsidered 
nonsense  into  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  information  of  the 
curious  Mr.  Hatton  adds  that  Lord  Rokeby  was  “  below  the 
middle  height,  but  be  had  a  thick  neck  and  his  shoulders  were 
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broad.”  His  studies  at  Bishopstown  had  enabled  him  to  illustrate 
bis  conversation  by  a  string  of  allusions  to  Frederick  the  Great 
and  “  Ariosto  stopped  by  robbers,”  and  bis  friends  “  all  listen  with 
marked  respect.”  When  we  first  make  the  desirable  acquaintance  of 
this  peer,  he  is  about  to  visit  the  “Queen  of  Bohemia”  in  company  with 
his  friend  Welland,  who  is  not  only  an  artist,  but  also  a  musician. 
The  scene  is  quite  like  a  scene  in  a  play  ;  and  the  independent 
Welland  assures  bis  friend  that  “  the  Queen  ”  is  “  a  very  clever 
woman,  but  not  clever  enough  to  hook  my  Lord  of  Rokeby.” 
This  starts  Rokeby  on  the  dignity  of  rank,  on  Gaston  de  Loix, 
Nelson,  Clive,  Wesley,  Luther,  and  other  topics  and  names 
familiar  to  the  student  of  Lord  Macaulay's  essays.  But  the  Queen 
ol'Bohemiais  reallya  more  interesting  creature  than  these  dead  men. 
She  began  life  as  a  shop-girl,  then  married  a  person  who  kept  an 
old  curiosity  shop,  next  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Toynbee,  M.P., 
and  lastly,  when  for  the  second  time  a  widow,  entertained  the 
clergy  at  “  Bishopstown,”  and  men  of  letters  and  of  genius  in  “  Bo¬ 
hemia.”  “  Her  profile  was  anti-classical,”  which  probably  means 
that  she  bad  a  snub  nose  and  a  retreating  chin  ;  but  her  red 
hair  and  diamonds  made  up  for  all.  She  swore  profanely, 
and  drank  Moselle  in  her  bedroom;  but  in  other  respects 
was  “  quite  the  lady,”  as  her  guests  probably  said  of 
her.  The  author  would  obviously  like  to  tell  us  all  about  the 
members  of  the  glittering  crowd  whom  Lord  Rokeby  met  at 
the  bouse  of  Mrs.  Toynbee.  But  he  is  good  enough  to  remind  an 
unconscious  world  that  be  once  tried  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  before, 
and  that  “  an  insignificant  individual  who  was  mentioned  out  of 
kindness  complained  that  ‘  the  bull’s-eye  of  the  press  ’  had  been 
turned  upon  his  personal  appearance  and  private  doings.”  Then 
he  has  much  to  say  about  a  lady  whom  he  calls  impartially  an 
“  editor  ”  and  an  “  editress,”  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  “  if 
American  journalists  sometimes  carry  personal  reporting  too  far, 
they  are  in  the  right  track  nevertheless.”  We  must  confess  that 
our  sympathy  is  so  entirely  with  the  “  insignificant  individual  ” 
who  did  not  like  to  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Hatton  that  the  personal 
allusions  in  this  work  seem  to  us  flat,  stupid,  and  impertinent. 

If  the  lordly  hero  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  had  known  domestic 
sorrows,  the  lovely  heroine  had  scarcely  been  more  fortunate. 
Maggie  Douglas  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  gentleman  now  living 
retired  at  Bishopstown,  who  bad  thoughtlessly  married  bis  land¬ 
lady  when  be  was  about  eighteen  years  old.  “  She  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  When  be  tried  to  rise  in  the  world  she  pulled  him  down. 
They  separated.  He  made  her  an  allowance.  For  fifteen  years  they 
never  met.”  By  the  end  of  that  time  the  woman  had  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  “  they  renewed  their  vows.”  “  Maggie  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  their  re-union.”  Unfortunately  the  woman  took  to 
drink  soon  after  the  re-union,  and  when  the  story  begins  the  mother 
and  father  of  the  heroine  had.  been  separated  for  another  period  of 
sixteen  years,  making  about  thirty  in  all.  In  spite  of  these  disad¬ 
vantages,  Maggie  Douglas  was  not  only  as  beautiful  as  a  heroine 
ought  to  be,  and  as  judiciously  dressed  as  a  refined  taste  could 
suggest,  but  she  really  was  a  girl  of  character.  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  in  Mr.  Hatton’s  novel  which  we  dislike.  The  tone, 
the  turn  of  thought,  is  to  us  anything  but  agreeable  ;  many  of  the 
persons  are  more  repulsive  than  their  creator  seems  to  suppose  ;  and 
the  plot  is  not  only  improbable,  but  entirely  lacks  the  air  of  reality. 
But  among  these  blemishes  the  figure  of  the  heroine  only  appears 
the  better  for  the  contrast.  This  effect  is,  of  course,  often  procured 
by  rough  and  ready  means.  A  red-haired  woman  who  swears  in 
private,  and  tipples  Moselle,  is  a  very  harsh  foil  to  youthful  inno¬ 
cence,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice.  But  Maggie  mainly  wins  the 
reader  by  the  thoroughly  natural  way  in  which,  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  she  tells  a  lie  and  sticks  to  it.  She  had  an  admirer,  one  Tom 
Deshorough,  the  rowdy  and  hypocritical  son  of  an  incredibly 
austere  clergyman.  Mrs.  Toynbee  encouraged  the  affair  because 
she  knew  that  Lord  Rokeby,  who  had  a  place  near  Bishopstown, 
was  attracted  by  Miss  Douglas.  At  last  old  Deshorough,  in  a 
solemn  scene  after  family  prayers,  formally  expelled  bis  son 
from  his  family.  Before  leaving  England  for  Australia  the  re¬ 
probate  found  means  of  making  the  heroine  promise  to  marry  him 
if  he  claimed  her  hand  within  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Rokeby 
made  play  with  his  title  and  estates ;  the  girl  was  true  to  her 
word.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  however,  and  it  so  chanced  that, 
while  she  was  living  with  the  Deshoroughs,  she  saw  Tom  breaking 
into  his  father's  strong  box.  The  minister,  as  be  is  called,  rushed 
to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  pursued  the  burglar  into  the  open  air, 
and  was  shot  dead  in  the  scuffle.  The  father  of  the  heroine,  a 
rather  weak-minded  old  man,  happened  to  he  mooning  about  the 
premises.  He  had  no  account  to  give  of  himself,  except  that  he 
had  fancied  he  heard  his  daughter  call  his  name,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  had  walked  in  the  night  from  Bishopstown  to  the  rectory. 
The  daughter  had  solemnly  declared  that  she  had  not  seen  the 
burglar,  just  before  old  Douglas  told  bis  maundering  story,  and  so 
it  was  too  late  for  ber  to  save  her  father  by  denouncing  her 
lover.  The  situation  is  fantastic,  but  the  central  interest 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  moment  of  telling  ber  yewcuov 
\jnv8os,  and  before  ber  father  complicated  matters  by  his  account, 
Miss  Douglas  “  bad  just  discovered  ber  metier — she  was  an  actress, 
a  born  actress.”  Now  this  is  an  ingenious  situation,  for  it 
lets  the  author  into  two  lines  of  business  which  the  public 
likes,  and  which  are  easy  to  work.  These  are  the  detec¬ 
tive  business  and  the  theatrical  business.  There  is  the  stupid 
policeman  who  arrests  old  Douglas,  and  gives  him  so  much  trouble 
that  he  leaves  Bishopstown  and  goes  to  London,  where  Maggie 
plays  “  utility  parts  ”  in  an  East-end  theatre.  There  is  the  clever 
detective,  who  happens  to  meet  Lord  Rokeby  in  New  York,  and 
takes  him  to  see  Tom  Deshorough  on  his  death-bed.  Here  there 
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is  a  chance  of  describing  the  slums  of  New  York,  and  they  are 
described.  Mr.  Desborough  assures  his  visitors  that,  though  a 
burglar  of  so  little  taste  as  to  have  chosen  his  father’s  house  for 
the  scene  of  his  operations,  he  is  “  not  that  other  thing,  not  a 
fratricide.”  The  villain’s  education  had  not  been  cared  for  at 
Bishopstown,  or  he  would  have  known  that  a  person  who  shoots 
his  father  is  generally  called  a  parricide.  Perhaps  he  got  confused 
about  fathericide,  which  is  quite  as  good  a  word  as  sociology  and 
many  other  fashionable  terms.  Having  described  the  lower 
quarters  of  New  York,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  author  should 
not  describe  the  homeward  voyage,  which  was  made  tedious  by 
some  queer  buffooneries  of  the  passengers.  By  the  time 
Lord  Rokeby  and  Welland  reach  England,  Maggie  Douglas  has 
soared  from  the  East-end  theatre  and  the  petty  parts  to 
the  leading  business  at  the  “  Pall  Mall.”  Lord  Rokeby,  who  left 
home  to  cure  his  passion,  is  overcome  again  when  he  sees  Maggie 
on  the  stage  ;  he  rushes  out,  walks  round  Trafalgar  Square,  and 
drinks  some  “  soda  and  brandy.”  The  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Toynbee 
and  others  have  somewhat  damaged  Maggie’s  .character,  but  sho  is 
invited  at  last  to  a  dance  at  which  “  one  of  the  Royal  Princesses  ” 
is  present.  The  Bohemians  are  all  there,  and  their  pride  and  hap¬ 
piness  make  a  touching  spectacle.  The  Royal  Princess  “  inaugurates 
her  movement  for  a  theatrical  fund  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
Royal  patronage,  and  therefore  not  degrading  to  the  profession.  ’ 
Among  people  who  but  for  the  Royal  Princess  might  not  other¬ 
wise  have  met  were  Maggie  and  Lord  Rokeby.  The  stories  against 
the  heroine  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  right  detective  arrested 
the  right  villain  at  last,  the  man  who  had  really  shot  the  parson. 
Mr.  Welland  wedded  the  swearing  widow,  and,  we  presume,  saw 
no  more  of  his  titled  friend  and  of  the  new  Lady  Rokeby.  It 
is  pleasing  to  learn  that  Lord  Rokeby,  when  in  a  passion,  was 
able  to  say,  “  Learn  then  that  an  earl  is  no  more  and  no  less  than 
a  man.”  The  novel  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  he  is 
thought  to  be  something  more  than  a  man  in  Bohemia. 

The  worth  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  lies  chielly  in  the 
descriptions.  The  pictures  of  scenes  in  Bishopstown,  of  the 
architecture,  the  river,  the  rook-haunted  trees,  are  pleasant 
and  not  overdone.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  sketches 
of  New  York,  and  of  theatrical  life  in  the  obscure  theatre 
where  the  heroine  learned  the  business  which  an  inex¬ 
perienced  novelist  would  have  made  her  know  by  intuition. 
Mr.  Hatton  has  wisely  sp’oken  of  things  as  they  are,  and  has  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  account  of  the  strollers  in 
Nicholas  Nicklebij.  We  have  already  mentioned  with  praise  the 
figure  of  the  heroine,  which  is  more  natural,  more  lifelike,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  pleasing  than  any  other  in  the  book.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  estimate  the  skill  displayed  in  the  conversations  at  clubs 
and  in  men’s  rooms  has  only  to  compare  Mr.  Hatton’s  perform¬ 
ances  with  those  of  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks. 


SIR  A.  COTTON  ON  IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA.* 

IT  is  a  matter  of  really  vital  importance  to  India  that  the 
remedies  for  the  evils  which  beset  her  should  be  discussed  in 
this  country  in  a  calm,  thorough,  and  dispassionate  spirit.  This 
is  not  so  easy  of  achievement  as  one  might  at  first  sight  be  in¬ 
clined  to  expect.  The  phenomena  are  on  so  grand  a  scale,  the 
statistics  so  overwhelming  in  magnitude,  the  forces  to  be  dealt 
with  so  vast,  the  details  so  bewilderingly  multifarious,  that  the  mind 
is  unconsciously  biassed  in  favour  of  exaggeration  in  some  direction 
or  other.  Heroic  remedies  must,  it  would  seem,  be  appropriate 
for  maladies  which  transcend  the  accustomed  limits  of  humanity. 
Then  some  heroic  remedy  is  sure  to  present  itself,  and  its  advo¬ 
cate  is  forthwith  lost  to  the  cause  of  good  sense  and  impartial 
inquiry.  Thus  the  history  of  our  Indian  administration  (no  doubt 
an  extremely  creditable  one  on  the  whole)  is  a  history  of  reactions, 
of  spasmodic  activity  followed  by  abnormal  repose,  of  violence 
resulting  in  exhaustion,  of  panaceas  preached  by  one  set  of 
enthusiasts  as  the  sole  means  of  salvation,  and  deprecated  by 
another  set  as  the  certain  road  to  ruin.  The  consequence  is  that 
Indian  controversies  on  the  most  unexciting  topics  are  fought 
out  with  all  the  acrimony  of  internecine  feuds ;  the  real  truth 
becomes  harder  than  ever  to  find  ;  the  ruling  authority,  either  in¬ 
fected  by  the  mood  of  the  disputants  or  in  despair  of  getting  a 
calm  view  from  such  ardent  natures,  acts  or  declines  to  act  with¬ 
out  a  real  insight  into  the  facts,  or  with  reference  rather  to  the 
momentary  wishes  of  the  public  than  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  people  concerned. 

Sir  Arthur  Cotton  is  a  good  instance  of  this  violent,  eager,  un¬ 
hesitating  partisanship.  lie  is  an  officer  of  great  ability  and 
distinction ;  he  has  done  most  useful  work ;  he  knows  a  great  deal 
about  his  subject — irrigation  in  India  ;  his  knowledge,  ability,  and 
experience,  all  would  be  extremely  advantageous  in  enabling  the 
outside  world  to  form  just  views  about  it;  but  then  he  thinks  and 
writes  in  a  white  heat  of  fury  against  all  those  who  think  other¬ 
wise  than  he  would  have  them,  or  who  display  the  faintest  shade 
of  doubt  as  to  canals  being  the  one  all-efficient  panacea  for  the 
deep-seated  diseases  of  the  Indian  constitution.  lie  is  suffering, 
so  to  speak,  from  a  severe  attack  of  canal-water  on  the  brain ;  the 
incredulity  of  some,  the  lukewarmness  of  others,  the  interested 
bigotry  of  a  third  class,  goad  him  into  a  perfect  paroxysm  of 
virtuous  indignation.  His  own  case  is  so  clear  to  himself  that  he 
is  in  despair  at  the  moral  obtuseness  which  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
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light  and  refuses  to  be  convinced.  India  might  be  turned  into  a 
garden,  the  revenues  of  the  Government  might  be  doubled  and 
quadrupled,  famines  bo  banished  from  the  category  of  human 
woes,  trade  be  developed  to  an  unexampled  degree,  if  only  Sir  A. 
Cotton's  plans  could  be  adopted ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  all  the 
world  is  in  a  conspiracy  to  reject  his  plans.  Secretaries  of  State 
succeed  to  one  another,  but  all  alike  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  pipings  ; 
the  newspapers  are  in  unholy  alliance  with  the  Secretaries  of 
State  to  deceive  the  public,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Illustrated  News  and  the  Iron  Exchange,  refuse  his  contributions. 
Indian  officials  make  speeches  in  Parliament,  but  dare  not  so  much 
as  mention  the  very  name  of  water,  lest  the  Government  and 
Press  conspiracy  to  keep  India  dry  and  poverty-stricken  should 
come  to  light.  So  millions  of  tons  of  water  roll  uselessly  to  the 
sea,  millions  of  acres  remain  the  prey  of  drought,  famines 
periodically  devastate  the  country  ;  still  the  dull  ear  of  officialdom 
is  closed,  and  Sir  A.  Cotton,  when  he  has  written  to  the  Illustrated 
News  and  Iron  Exchange,  has  nothing  to  hope  except  that  his 
shrieks  and  objurgations  may  one  day  arouse  the  public  to  the 
unprincipled  obstinacy  of  the  India  Office  ;  that  an  “  independent 
Commission,”  untrammelled  with  Indian  experience  and  Indian 
prejudices,  may  examine  the  facts  and  establish  the  truth,  and 
“  a  permanent  Committee,”  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country,  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
its  irrigation  in  the  way  which  Sir  A.  Cotton  knows  to  be  the 
right  one. 

All  this  sounds  extremely  silly,  but  its  silliness  must  not  prevent 
us  from  looking  below  the  surface  for  the  substratum  of  sense 
which  underlies  so  much  extravagance  and  violence.  Sir  A.  Cotton 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  over-rate 
the  importance  of  canals  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  prevention  of  famines,  and  that  this  importance 
was  not  adequately  appreciated  iu  the  earlier  times  of  English 
administration.  So  true  is  this  that  even  as  recently  as  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Finance  in  1873  there 
were  considerable  indications  of  a  widespread  disbelief  in 
Indian  irrigation,  and,  amongst  other  important  witnesses,  Lord 
Lawrence  was  examined  at  great  length  as  to  the  grounds  of  his 
belief  that  canals  could  be  made  to  pay  at  all.  Longer  experience 
and  more  complete  information  have  established  the  truth  that, 
even  setting  aside  the  enormous  saving  in  times  of  famine,  the 
canal  irrigation  schemes  of  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been 
fairly  remunerative,  and  in  some  especially  favourable  instances 
have  produced  quite  extraordinary  results.  For  example,  the  cases 
which  Sir.  A.  Cotton  is  so  fond  of  quoting — namely,  the  works  in 
the  Deltas  of  the  Godavery  and  Kistna  rivers,  and  the  works  on  the 
river  Cauvery  inTanjore— have  returned,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  a  most  competent  authority,  Mr.  Thornton,  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Public  Works  Department  in  this  country,  net  profits  at 
the  rate  respectively  of  39,  13,  and  56  per  cent,  on  their  original 
outlay.  In  a  very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1876,  Mr.  Thornton  reckoned  that  the  figures  at  that  time 
stood  thus: — The  Indian  Government  had  laid  out  13^  millions  in 
canals  and  was  receiving  from  them  a  net  revenue  of  a  million,  or, 
in  round  numbers,  about  7  per  cent.  When  we  come  to  sift  this 
return  more  thoroughly,  the  result  is  not  the  less  extremely  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  'Thornton  adds  to  this  1 35  millions  a  million  and  a 
half  for  interest  at  4  per  cent,  during  construction,  another  two 
millions  as  the  value  of  works  which  former  Governments  have 
bequeathed  us,  and  400,000/.  as  the  cost  of  land  taken  up  and  the 
capitalization  of  the  revenue  thereupon.  This  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  17 j  millions;  but  then  from  that  he  de¬ 
ducts  three  millions  which  have  been  spent  on  surveys  for  canals 
not  yet  carried  out,  another  half-million  on  works  not  yet  in  opera¬ 
tion,  and  he  thus  brings  the  capital  on  which  the  earnings  of  the 
canals  have  to  be  computed  to  13,570,000/.  According  to  this 
calculation  all  the  great  schemes,  with  one  important  exception, 
are  shown  to  have  made  a  more  than  respectable  return.  Three 
millions  and  a  half  laid  out  in  the  North-West  Provinces  have 
earned  5  per  cent. ;  three  millions  in  the  Punjab  4-8  ;  1,800,000/.  iu 
Madras  22  per  cent. ;  the  Bombay  system  has  produced  1 1  per 
cent,  on  2,200,00 ol.  ;  the  Ganges  Canal  4  per  cent,  on  2,800,00c/. ; 
the  two  Jumna  Canals  11  and  7  respectively;  Sindh  18  per  cent, 
on  a  million  and  three-quarters  ;  while  the  Godavery,  Kistna,  and 
Cauvery  Canals  have  made  the  still  higher  returns  before  men¬ 
tioned,  viz.  39,  13,  and  36  per  cent,  on  a  capital  outlay  of  680,000/., 
467,000/.,  and  293,000 /.  respectively. 

These  figures,  standing  alone,  would  seem  to  malm  out  a  strong 
case  for  irrigation  as  a  profitable  investment;  but  they  do  not  stand 
alone;  the  populations  concerned  are  the  tenants  of  Government,  and 
our  rent  depends  on  their  ability  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  soil. 
Every  few  years,  the  average  interval  being  apparently  about  eight 
years  in  the  North  of  India  and  eleven  in  the  South,  the  failure  of 
rain  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Empire  not  only  renders  the 
population  unable  to  pay  the  Government  rent,  but  throws  it  en 
masse  on  the  State  for  support.  Then  some  millions  of  people 
have  to  be  supported  for  months  on  food  brought  from  long  dis¬ 
tances  at  enormous  expense;  the  whole  energies  of  the  official  staff 
are  directed  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  population  alive ;  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  are  turned  into  a  wilderness,  whole  communi¬ 
ties  are  plunged  into  bankruptcy,  the  bullocks  and  implements  of 
agriculture  are  gone,  and  years  elapse  before  the  full  tide  of  pro¬ 
sperity  llows  again  as  it  did  before  the  disaster.  Meantime  every 
such  occurrence  adds  sensibly  to  the  national  indebtedness.  Tnis 
Madras  famine,  even  assuming  (which  it  is  rash  to  do)  that  the 
north-east  monsoon  will  not  fail,  is  estimated  to  cost  ten  or  eleven 
millions ;  and  this  means  nearly  half  a  million  added  to  the  yearly 
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budget  of  expenditure.  Anything,  it  is  clear,  that  enables  us  to 
combat  suffering  and  outlay  on  this  serious  scale  would  be  a  boon, 
even  if  it  were  not  otherwise  economically  desirable ;  and  canals, 
wherever  they  are  made  and  are  extensively  in  operation,  do  feffec- 
tually  meet  the  case.  In  times  of  short  rainfall  and  consequent 
dearth  the  area  of  population  under  canal  irrigation  is  not  only 
saved  from  misery,  but  reaps  a  golden  harvest  from  the  high  rates 
procurable.  Why  then  is  it  that  we  have  not  canals  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  thus  effectually  protect 
it  from  the  recurrence  of  these  terrible  calamities  ?  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  has  shown 
only  a  reasonable  caution  iu  proceeding  with  some  hesitation 
in  a  matter  about  which,  in  the  existing  condition  of  knowledge, 
nothing  was  certain  except  that  a  huge  outlay  would  be  incurred. 
Even  now  the  best  authorities  differ  as  to  the  proper  system  to  be 
adopted  in  many  places.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  own  recommenda¬ 
tions,  for  instance,  as  to  the  Ganges  Canal  were,  we  believe,  con¬ 
demned  by  a  Board  of  all  the  most  competent  engineers  in  India. 
In  the  construction  of  that  very  canal  mistakes  were  committed 
through  ignorance  which  involved  enormous  subsequent  outlay  for 
their  rectification.  The  history  of  the  “  Baree  Doab  ”  Canal  in  the 
Punjab  is  still  more  instructive.  It  was  designed  originally  to  be 
466  miles  long,  and  to  cost  something  over  half  a  million  sterling ; 
but  it  bad  hardly  been  taken  in  band  before  the  estimate  rose  to 
1,350,000/.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  declivity  of  the  bed 
was  too  great,  and  that  the  supply  of  water  available  from  the 
river  Ravi  bad  been  so  overrated  that,  instead  of  a  minimum  of 
2,700  cubic  feet  per  second,  there  was  only  a  maximum  of  2,500, 
and  a  minimum  of  1,400.  Ultimately  the  whole  scheme  had  to 
be  remodelled,  and  was  completed,  provision  for  navigation  being 
omitted  on  economical  grounds,  at  the  cost  of  two  millions. 
Yet  the  engineer  responsible  for  the  original  estimate  was  no  less 
an  authority  than  Lord  (then  Sir  Robert)  Napier.  With  uncer¬ 
tainties  such  as  this  before  it,  can  any  one  blame  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  being  slow  to  move  and  difficult  to  convince?  Nor  were 
these  the  only  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject.  For  many 
years  it  was  a  question  whether  canal  irrigation  should  not  be  left, 
like  the  railways,  to  the  private  enterprise  of  Companies,  and  two 
great  experiments  in  this  direction  were  sanctioned,  one  in  Orissa 
and  another  in  Madras.  The  fortunes  of  these  Companies,  both  of 
which  have  proved  financial  failures,  illustrate  in  a  striking  way 
the  serious  consequences  which  might  easily  have  been  entailed  on 
this  country  bad  the  Government  lent  itself  too  readily  to  schemes 
of  irrigation.  The  East  India  Navigation  Company  in  Orissa  ex¬ 
hausted  its  capital  of  a  million  sterling  without  either  achieving 
its  original  project  or  securing  the  barest  approach  to  a  financial 
return.  Its  gross  revenue  iu  1868  was,  as  Colonel  Cbesney  mentions 
in  his  Indian  Polity ,  543/.,  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  employed  to  collect  it ;  and  it  was  on  the  point  of 
collapse  when  the  Government  took  it  over  and  rescued  the  entire 
project  from  destruction.  By  the  Report  for  1874-5  we  observe 
that  at  the  close  of  that  year  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  had  been 
spent  on  the  Orissa  Project,  that  its  earnings  for  the  year  fell  short 
of  its  working  expenses  by  14,000/.,  and  that  the  total  debit  against 
it  for  expenditure  in  excess  of  earnings  and  interest  on  its  cost  was 
360,000 Z.  Yet  this  was  one  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  pet  projects, 
and  it  was  undertaken  largely  on  bis  recommendation. 

The  history  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  is  scarcely  less 
unsatisfactory ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  irrigation — the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  use  the  water,  and  the  consequent  unremunerativeness 
of  schemes  for  bringing  it  to  them,  until  time,  education,  or  the 
sharp  lesson  of  famine,  has  taught  them  its  worth.  As  to  this, 
there  is  an  instructive  note  in  one  of  Sir  R.  Temple’s  memoranda 
( Indian  Famine  Blue-Book,  No.  II.  p.  34),  written  last  January 
in  Kurnool,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Madras  districts.  This  country 
is  traversed  by  the  Company’s  canal,  and  this  is  Sir  Richard’s 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  people  use  it : — 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  the  canal  is  in  full  working  order  and  can 
water  from  20  to  300,000  acres,  yet  in  r875-6  only  9,000  acres  took  canal 
water.  Even  in  the  present  famine  year  nine-tenths  of  the  canal  water 
ran  to  waste  till  November,  and  about  two-thirds  is  going  oft’  unused, 
though  Government  has  engaged  to  pay  the  water  rent  this  year  on  lands 
which  may  take  the  water  and  yet  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop. 

This  blindness  of  tbe  people  to  tbeir  own  interests  may  seem  in¬ 
comprehensible,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  against  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  to  contend  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The 
Indian  peasant  loves  his  ease,  his  independence,  and  the  cheap  and 
simple  mode  of  cultivation  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  which, 
when  rain  falls  as  it  should,  gives  him  enough  for  his  simple 
wants.  The  inroad  of  the  canal  officer  is  dreaded  as  an  alarming- 
innovation,  the  water-rate  as  an  additional  tax.  Against  the  dead 
weight  of  this  ignorant  and  unreasoning  conservatism  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  struggle ;  it  is  no  wonder  that  progress  is  slow  ;  it  is 
no  contemptible  success  to  be  able  to  make  way  at  all. 

When  all  allowance  is  made,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  tbe 
Government  of  India  can  be  acquitted  of  some  failure  to  appreciate 
tbe  extreme  importance  of  irrigating  every  acre  in  India  which 
can  be  irrigated  with  any  hope  of  profit.  Iu  tbe  Bombay  Presi¬ 
dency  ( Moral  and  Material  Progress  of  India,  1872-3.  P.  56), 
tbe  canal  administration  seems  for  years  to  have  been  bandied  about 
from  one  department  to  another  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent 
with  serious  endeavour  or  sustained  action.  In  the  Punjab,  the 
Government  Report  of  1 872-3  informs  us  ( lb .  p.  54)  that  there  are 
seven  millions  of  unirrigated  Doab  which  might  be  advantageously 
watered,  and  one  luckless  tract  has  only  sixty-six  thousand  acres 
irrigated  out  of  half  a  million.  “  Certainly,”  as  the  Report  says, 


“  much  remains  to  be  done.”  Nor  would  it  be  at  all  true  to  say 
that  in  the  other  parts  of  India  irrigation  has  done  all  its  work. 
For  instance,  in  Madras,  General  Cotton  mentions  various  schemes 
which  he  thinks — and  no  one  is  a  higher  authority  than  himself 
- — might  be  undertaken  with  profit.  One  of  these  is  a  canal  to 
traverse  the  peninsula  from  Madras  to  a  place  called  Ponany  on  the 
opposite  coast ;  another  is  a  scheme  to  connect  the  Northern 
Madras  Coast  Canal  system  with  that  of  the  Madras  Irrigation 
Company  by  means  of  a  canal  of  eighty  miles  from  Nellore  to 
Cuddapah ;  another  is  the  construction  of  a  huge  tank  at  a  place 
called  Vallarapoor,  west  of  Bellary,  by  which  that  district  might 
be  irrigated,  and  the  means  of  internal  communication  largely 
increased.  The  Governor  of  Madras,  we  observe,  in  bis  Minute  of 
July  17  last,  gives  a  tolerably  long  list  of  feasible  projects — two 
large  schemes  especially,  the  “  Bellary  High  Level  Project  ”  and 
the  “  Sungum  Project,”  with  which  he  had  at  that  time  deter¬ 
mined,  on  grounds  that  appear  to  be  somewhat  inadequate,  not  to 
proceed.  On  these  and  like  projects,  however,  it  is  of  course  useless 
for  any  but  experts  to  pronounce.  All  that  the  English  public 
can  demand — and  certainly  with  nothing  less  ought  the  public  to 
be  satisfied — is  that,  full  regard  being  had  to  tbe  periodical 
recurrence  of  famine  misery  and  famine  expenditure,  no  feasible 
scheme  of  remunerative  irrigation  should  be  left  unattempted. 


BISHOP  KELLAWE’S  DURHAM  REGISTER.* 

J  E  made  a  clean  breast  tbe  other  day  about  tbe  Chronicles 
and  Memorials ;  so  we  do  not  shrink  from  saying  a  few 
words  about  a  member  of  the  series  the  latest  instalment  of 
which  is  already  two  years  old.  But  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  it  came  about  that  Bishop  Kellawe’s  Register  began  to  be 
published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1 873,  and  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Surtees  Society  long  before.  We  do  not  know  bow 
these  things  are  managed,  and  it  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  the  manuscript,  after  many  wanderings,  has,  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Durham  Palatinate,  had  its  dwelling-place 
in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Anyhow,  whether  it  is  published  at 
Durham  or  in  London,  by  the  private  Society  ar  by  public 
authority,  we  are  glad  to  have  these  three  massive  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  a  crowd  of  documents  which;  if  of  special  interest  for 
the  history  of  the  bishopric,  are  also  of  no  small  interest  for 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  in  general. 

What  gives  an  episcopal  register  of  the  see  of  Durham  its 
special  importance  is  that  it  is  not  merely  an  ecclesiastical  record, 
but  the  register  of  tbe  acts  of  one  who,  if  bishop,  was  also  in  some 
sort  prince.  It  is  well  to  remember  that,  if  all  bishops  had  been 
like  him  of  Durham,  if  all  earls  bad  been  like  him  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  then  England  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  Germany. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  was  the  one  prelate  in  England 
whose  temporal  position  at  all  answered  to  that  of  the 
princely  bishops  and  abbots  of  tbe  Empire.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy 
takes  care  to  point  out  that,  though  the  Bishops  of  Ely  had  large 
temporal  franchises  which  were  not  shared  by  other  bishops,  they 
did  not  attain  to  the  full  measure  of  the  northern  Lord  Palatine. 
The  Bishops  of  Durham,  before  tbeir  powers  were  cut  short  under 
Henry  tbe  Eighth,  bad  full  royal  rights  within  tbeir  bishopric. 
Only  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  bishopric  of  Durham  and 
the  diocese  of  Durham  were  two  quite  different  things.  The  tem¬ 
poral  principality  of  the  see  was  far  from  reaching  over  the  whole 
extent  of  its  spiritual  jurisdiction.  How  far  the  diocese  of  Durham 
reached  to  the  north  it  might  be  dangerous  to  bint  in  tbe  presence 
of  a  patriotic  Scot.  Some  have  whispered  that,  when  King  Malcolm 
came  to  tbe  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  St.  Cuthberht’s  abbey, 
be  came  in  tbe  character  of  a  gentleman  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  tbe  diocese,  as  if  the  lord  of  Scilly  had 
made  his  way  to  a  ceremony  of  the  like  kind  at  Exeter.  Certain 
it  is  that,  till  very  late  times,  if  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  set 
out  on  a  journey  northwards,  he  would  have  found  no  episcopal 
brother  till  he  had  travelled  as  far  as  St.  Andrew’s.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  however, far  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  might 
reach,  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Palatine  was  shut  up  within  much 
narrower  bounds.  Tbe  bishopric — that  is,  the  district  within 
which  the  Bishop  held  royal  rights — consisted  of  tbe  present 
county  and  of  various  detached  possessions  of  tbe  see  north  and 
south  of  it.  Such  were  Norhamshire  and  Islandshire  lying  to  the 
north  of  Northumberland,  Northallertonshire,  Howdenshire,  and 
other  outlying  pieces,  locally  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  county  ol 
Northumberland  the  Bishop  was  simply  Bishop  and  nothing  more. 
This  must  be  tbe  more  carefully  borne  in  mind,  because  more  than 
one  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  Walcher  and  Hugh  of  Puiset,  held  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland — that  is,  of  course,  of  Northumberland 
in  the  modern  sense — along  with  tbe  bishopric.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  prince-bishops  of  the  Empire.  Had  their  bishoprics, 
meaning  thereby  their  principalities,  been  co-extensive  with  their 
dioceses,  the  whole  Empire  would  have  been  divided  among  prince- 
bishops,  except  such  parts  as  were  under  any  exceptional  ecclesi¬ 
astical  j  urisdiction. 

In  his  preface  to  the  first  volume  Sir  Thomas  Hardv  goes  with 
some  minuteness  through  the  history  of  the  Durham  “Palatinate ; 
but  be  professes  himself  unable  to  trace  tbe  beginning  and  the  exact 
growth  of  the  special  franchises  of  the  see.  He  supposes  them  to 

*  Registrum  Palatinum  Dtinelmense.  The  Register  of  Richard  de 
Kellawe,  Lord  Palatine  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  1311 — 1316.  Edited  by 
Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  D.C.L.  3  vols.  London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1873—1875. 
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have  grown  gradually,  from  the  first  grants  of  Oswald  to  Aidan  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  note  certain  landmarks,  as  the  grants  of  Guthred, 
of  Cnut,  and  of  Henry  the  First.  This  last  grant  is  specially  im¬ 
portant,  as  it  was  made  to  Eandolf  Flambard,  who  of  all  men 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  put  any  earlier  and  vaguer  claims  into 
a  neat  legal  form,  and  to  make  the  most  that  could  be  made  by 
way  of  ingenious  inferences  from  anything  that  was  already 
established.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  altogether  rejects  the  notion  that 
the  palatinate  began  only  with  a  charter  of  Richard  the  First  to 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset.  This  is  one  of  the  confusions  between 
the  palatinate  of  Durham  and  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
which  Bishop  Hugh  held  for  a  short  time.  In  the  writ  to 
Flambard  we  find  one  or  two  phrases  of  special  interest.  Certain 
claims  of  the  Bishop  are  disputed  by  claimants  who  are  described 
as  “  homines  Northumbrenses,”  and  again  as  “  Northumbrenses, 
Franci  et  Angli.”  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  personal 
lord  is  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  community.  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  goes  through  all  the  evidence  before  and  after 
the  Conquest,  and  he  looks  on  the  omission  of  the  bishopric  from 
Domesday  as  a  sign  “  that  William  the  Conqueror  considered  the 
Palatinate  of  Durham  as  a  dominion  entirely  separate  from  those 
of  the  Crown.”  This  would  account  for  the  omission  of  the  pala¬ 
tinate;  it  does  not  account  for  the  omission  of  Northumberland. 
And  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  says,  with  some  force,  that,  if  Northum¬ 
berland  was  left  out  because  it  was  so  utterly  wasted,  a  great  part 
of  Yorkshire  was  equally  wasted,  and  yet  all  Yorkshire  is  sur¬ 
veyed.  “  It  is  true,”  he  adds,  “  that  Cumberland  is  also  omitted, 
but  the  reason  for  that  is  it  was  a  fief  of  Scotland.”  That  is  to  say, 
Cumberland  in  this  sense,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was,  as  it  is 
often  needful  to  remind  people,  especially  at  Carlisle,  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  till  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  One  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  strongest  proofs  of  the  earlier  existence  of  tko 
palatinate  is  that  Henry  the  Second,  when  sending  his  justices 
within  the  liberties  of  St.  Cutbberht,  says  distinctly  that  he  did  it 
only  “  Episcopi  Dunelmensis  licentia.” 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy  thus  traces  the  growth  of  the  palatinate  till, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  began  to  decline. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  it  would  seem,  when  he  held  the  see, 
failed  to  enforce  his  rights  to  the  full ;  at  least  his  “  temporal 
Chancellor  ” — his  officer  in  his  palatine  character,  as  distinguished 
from  his  chancellor  of  the  diocese — found  it  expedient  to  advise 
him  to  get  a  Parliamentary  confirmation  of  his  full  powers. 
This  he  failed  to  do ;  and  in  the  next  episcopate  an  Act  was 
passed  which  wit  off  from  the  bishopric  several  of  its  royal  rights. 
Writs  and  indictments  were  to  run  in  the  King’s  name,  and  not 
in  the  Bishop’s,  and  the  Bishop  lost  the  power  of  pardoning 
treasons  and  felonies.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  prints  the  Act  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  which  he  says  has  never  before  been  printed, 
by  which  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Durham,  with  its  temporal 
rights,  was  to  be  altogether  suppressed,  and  two  new  bishop¬ 
rics  of  Durham  and  Newcastle  were  to  be  founded  instead. 
Under  Mary  the  palatinate  was  restored  with  its  full  powers; 
under  Elizabeth  the  right  of  pardon  was  again  taken  away,  and 
the  powers  of  the  see  gradually  declined.  One  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  temporal  rights  would  have  altogether  vanished 
with  the  ordinance  lor  the  suppression  of  the  episcopacy  in  1646  ; 
but  they  became  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop’s  lands. 
With  the  Restoration  came  the  curious  controversy  about  the 
representation  of  the  palatinate  in  Parliament.  As  being  a  distinct 
royalty,  it  had  never  been  represented  till  the  time  of 
the  Protectorate.  With  the  Restoration  Parliament  again  took 
its  old  form  ;  the  palatinate  lost  its  members ;  Bishop  Oosin 
opposed  its  enfranchisement,  and  the  county  did  not  again  send 
members  till  the  Act  of  1673,  after  Cosin’s  death.  Lastly,  by  the 
Act  of  1836,  the  palatinate  was  wholly  suppressed;  but  it  was 
attached  to  the  Crown  only  as  a  “  separate  franchise  and 
royalty.”  Is  the  Queen  then,  for  temporal  purposes,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  as  the  King  of  Sweden  for  a  while  was  Archbishop  of 
Bremen  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  preface  takes  in  a  great  deal  both  earlier 
and  later  than  the  five  years  of  Bishop  Kellawe’s  episcopate.  He 
laments  with  reason  that  the  absence  of  a  Domesday  of  Durham 
hinders  us  from  having  that  clear  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  palatinate  which  we  have  in  most  parts  of  England.  The  rather 
puzzling  tenure  of  drengage ,  which  in  Domesday  is  found  in  the 
land  between  Mersey  and  Ribble,  went  on  in  Durham  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  It  was  clearly  a  servile  tenure ;  but  it  was 
one  which  seems  to  have  had  a  tendency  to  emancipate  itself. 
More  curious  still  is  the  position  of  certain  tenants  of  the 
bishopric  who  called  themselves  Holy  workfolk,  who  claimed  that 
their  only  duty  was  to  pray  at  and  to  guard  the  resting-place  of 
St.  Cuthberht,  and  to  do  military  service  when  the  bishopric 
was  actually  invaded.  If  they  ever  marched  beyond  its  bounds,  it 
was  as  volunteers  under  St.  Cuthberht’s  banner.  In  short,  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy  has  sketched  the  whole  history  of  the  palatinate  ; 
and,  though  it  is  done  with  no  great  amount  of  vigour,  we  may 
be  thankful  to  him  for  having  brought  a  great  deal  of  useful 
matter  together,  and  put  us  in  the  way  of  finding  more. 

The  register  itself,  in  the  third  volume,  goes  on  a  long  way 
beyond  the  episcopate  of  Kellawe,  through  the  episcopates  of  the 
illiterate  stranger  Lewis  de  Beaumont  and  the  great  scholar 
Richard  of  Bury.  It  is  of  course  rich  in  materials  of  all  kinds, 
both  for  local  and  general  history.  Kellawe  was  a  busy  prelate, 
both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters  ;  and  he  lived  at  a  critical 
time,  when  his  dominions  were  constantly  threatened,  and  some¬ 
times  invaded  by  those  outlying  members  of  his  fiock  who  had  by 
this  time  taken  the  name  of  iScots.  The  documents  are  mainly 


in  Latin,  a  few  are  in  French ;  not  one  is  in  English.  In  vol.  I.  p' 
1 73  we  light  on  a  curious  document  by  which  the  Bishop  grants 
certain  rooms  in  Norham  Castle  to  a  knight  called  Sir  William 
Riddell.  The  description  strikes  us  as  odd,  according  to  modern 
usages  of  language.  “Nous  avons  grante  a  nostre  feal  et  bien 
ame  bacheler,  Sire  Williame  Rydell’,  por  lui  et  sa  compaigne  et  sa 
fraunche  meignie,  la  base  sale,  one  les  chaumbres  et  la  cesque 
apertmauntes.”  The  knight’s  “  compaigne  ”  is  his  wife ;  the 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Statute  of  Treasons  ;  and  a  wife 
is  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  bachelorhood  in  this 
sense.  No  one  ever  supposed  that  the  “  communitas  bachelerise 
Angliae,”  who  play  a  political  part  in  Henry  the  Third’s 
reign,  were  all  of  them  single  men.  A  few  pages  on  the 
Bishop  is  troubled  by  certain  persons  who  profess  to  be  public 
notaries  appointed  by  Imperial  authority.  As  a  rule,  the  notaries 
whom  we  come  across  act  by  Papal  authority.  No  one  but  Pope 
or  Emperor  would  in  those  days  have  ventured  to  bestow  the 
notarial  office.  In  this  case  these  Imperial  claimants  are  to  be 
kept  from  acting  till  the  Bishop  has  examined  into  their  preten¬ 
sions.  Whether  he  would  have  admitted  the  validity  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  appointment,  if  it  had  been  really  made  out,  is  not  clear. 
Like  all  documents,  these  papers  give  us  many  good  studies  in 
nomenclature,  and  nomenclature  is  of  special  importance  in  those 
parts  where  Old-English  names  lingered  on  when  they  were  for¬ 
gotten  elsewhere.  In  1315  (ii.  1095)  we  light  on  a  man  who 
bears  the  odd  name  of  Robert  Tripknave,  in  company  with  the  more 
archaic-sounding  Nicolas  son  of  Gamel.  In  1312  (ii.  887)  we 
have  Richard  the  son'  of  Ulf.  In  1316  (ii.  1297)  we  have 
“  Milredus  filius  Dolfini.”  Dolfin,  we  need  hardly  say,  whenceso¬ 
ever  it  may  have  come,  was  a  great  northern  name ;  but  “  Milre¬ 
dus  ”  may  need  a  moment’s  comment.  It  should  be  Mildred ;  that 
is,  not  the  female  name  Mildthryth,  which  we  now  corruptly  write 
Mildred ,  but  the  genuine,  though  utterly  forgotten,  male  name 
Mildred.  It  is  formed  according  to  a  perfectly  good  analogy  ;  but 
it  is  so  rare  that  not  a  single  bearer  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Domes¬ 
day.  In  1341  (iii.  108)  we  have  “  Johannes  filius  Sewardi  de 
Harton,”  and  “Johannes  filius  Johannis  Goderici.”  This 
last  shows  the  ancient  personal  name  Godric  in  the  act 
of  passing  into  the  hereditary  surname  which  has  been 
formed  from  it.  A  certain  Uhtred  of  Bolton  comes  several  times 
over  and  in  several  spellings.  In  Yol.  III.  pp.  269-70  we  find 
Sigrith  as  a  female  name,  but  this  is  in  an  inspeximus  of  a  document 
of  Hugh  of  Puiset,  when  the  use  of  the  old  names  was  less  re¬ 
markable.  “Hugo  filius  Ricardi  Susannas  ”  is  an  odd  patronymic, 
unless  indeed  his  forefathers  came  from  St.  Susanne  in  Maine,  the 
castle  which  the  Conqueror  could  not  take.  On  the  opposite  page 
(iii.  159),  “Johannes  Nynpenyz  ”  gives  us  another  specimen  of  a 
curious  set  of  names,  of  which  the  oldest  is  most  likely  that  early 
friend  of  Thomas  of  London  who  bore  the  name  of  “  Octo- 
nuinrni  ”  or  “  ITuit-deniers.”  We  are  therefore  not  certain  that 
Twopenny  is  a  corruption  of  D'Aubigny,  as  the  bearers  of  that 
name  are  commonly  anxious  to  assure  us. 


ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN.* 

“  TT  has  been  the  silent  patriotism  of  my  life,”  writes  the  author 
JL  of  these  two  volumes  on  Illustrious  Irishwomen,  “  to  preserve 
in  a  collected  form  the  names  and  achievements  of  some  of  the 
more  gifted  daughters  of  Erin.”  We  do  not  know  that  either  Erin 
or  the  world  would  have  been  any  great  loser  if  the  silence  of  the 
patriotism  of  Miss  Blackburne’s  life  had  still  remained  unbroken. 
In  these  large  volumes  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  interesting  passages, 
as  many  indeed  as  there  are  quotations  jfrom  interesting  authors. 
But,  though  Miss  Blackburne  can  quote,  she  has  but  little  power  of 
arranging  her  materials,  and  still  less  of  writing.  Moreover,  she  is 
inaccurate  in  details,  while  she  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws 
by  which  historical  evidence  is  tested.  Her  series  of  Illustrious  Irish¬ 
women  begins  in  the  year  of  the  world  3603,  and  ends  with  a  lady 
who  died  but  five  years  ago,  and  whose  praises  were  given  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1872.  To  prove  that  women  “exerted  an, 
enormous  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  nations  ”  the  author  in¬ 
stances  Eve,  the  mother  of  Moses,  Helen  of  Troy  and  Cleopatra, 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  We  need  scarcely 
follow  her  where,  in  the  brief  compass  of  eleven  lines  of  her  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  she  shows  the  great  works  that  were  done  by  the 
first  five  of  these  women.  The  Duchess  of  Cleveland  is  justly 
joined  with  them,  not  only  as  having  been  sold  by  her  husband  to 
Charles  II.  “  for  the  sum  of  one  peerage  and  that  an  Irish  one,” 
but  also  as  having  “  brought  England  to  bankruptcy  and  been  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  National  Debt.”  We  shall  not  venture  to 
follow  the  author  in  the  history  of  the  renowned  Queen  Macha 
Mong-Ruadh,  who  flourished  abdut  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  though  “  it  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  that 
Macha  and  Mdave  actually  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.” 
Historians,  Irish  historians  we  presume,  are  very  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  how  much  of  the  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Queen  Macha’s  castle  is  romance  and  how  much  fact.  Miss  Black¬ 
burne  points  out  the  weakness  of  the  objection  which  some  critics 
have  raised  to  the  statement  that  the  Queen  marked  out  the  plan  of 
the  palace  with  her  brooch.  “It  seems  perfectly  feasible,”  she  says, 
“  that  she  could  have  done  so  when  we  consider  the  enor- 


*  Illustrious  Irishwomen  ;  being  Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Irish¬ 
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mous  size  of  some  of  tlie  massive  brooches  now  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.”  We  must  pass  over  her  and  Queen 
Meave  too,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  we  are  told,  as  Shak- 
speare’s  Queen  Mab.  We  must  not  even  linger  over  St.  Bridget, 
though  “  she  is  commonly  and  justly  considered  as  the  first  who 
gave  an  impetus  to  Christian  female  education  in  Ireland.”  We 
must  pass  by  Dearbhforguill,  the  Helen  of  Ireland,  and  the  fair 
Geraldine,  whom  the  Earl  of  Surrey  saw  “  first  at  Ilunsdon,  which 
was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  educational  purposes  for  his  chil¬ 
dren.”  We  will  come  down  to  more  modern  times,  to  “  the 
famous  actresses  and  the  literary  women  ”  who  fill  the  greater 
part  of  Miss  Blackburne’s  volumes.  Some  of  these  women  are, 
indeed,  famous,  while  others  have  scarcely  more  claim  to  rank 
among  Illustrious  Irishwomen  than  Henrietta  Boyle,  Lady  O’Neil, 
who,  as  the  author  informs  us,  “  is  chiefly  remembered  so¬ 
cially  as  being  the  friend  of  the  novelist  and  poetess  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Smith.”  So,  perhaps,  in  some  future  Lives  of  Illus¬ 
trious  Irishmen  we  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Big-gar  is  chiefly 
,  remembered  socially  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr. 
Parnell  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Biggar.  Though  “  the  details  of  the 
life  of  this  accomplished  scion  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Cork  and 
Orrery  are  but  meagre,”  vet  happily  in  other  cases  we  have  the 
fullest  details.  There  was,  for  instance,  one  Mrs.  Goddard  who 
has  left  a  diary  from  w  hich  Miss  Blaekburne  makes  such  extracts 
as  the  following : — 

Tuesday,  $th. — Wrote  to  Beck. 

Wednesday,  6th. — Wrote  to  Beck  and  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Thursday,  the  yth. — Wrote  to  Burton  and  Z.  Park  came. 

Triday,  8th. — Nothing. 

Saturday,  gth. — Mr.  Park  went,  but  left  Miss  Blunt,  that  he  brought 
with  him,  behind. 

Sunday,  loth. — Went  to  Church.  Mr.  Hickson  pray’d  and  preach'd  for 
the  first  time. 

Monday,  nth. — We  all  drank  tea  with  Long. 

Tuesday,  12th. 

Wednesday,  13th. 

Thursday,  14  th. — Nothing. 

Friday,  15 th. — All  went  to  Kilkenny.  The  family  at  Woodstock  dined 
at  Mr.  Park’s;  I  at  Mr.  Ham’s,  where  1  heard  Sr  William’s  gallantry  to 
Miss  P.  was  beginning  to  be  whispered.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  and 
not  a  word  was  said  to  mo  of  Miss  B. 

It  is  with  great  regret  we  learn  that,  after  the  last  entry,  “  the 
diary  contains  nothing  very  particular  for  the  next  few  days,  until 
Friday  the  22nd.”  On  that  important  day  “  the  chronicler  records 
*  L.  B.  very  rude  to  me  at  breakfast.’” 

The  reader  will  the  more  relish  the  simple  style  of  Mrs. 
Goddard’s  writing  as  it  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  tine 
passages  in  which  the  author  herself  indulges.  But,  though 
she  delights  to  play  her  part  on  stilts,  to  borrow  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  stage  which  she  often  uses,  she  has  not  learnt 
to  walk  always  steadily.  Such  a  sentence  as  the  following, 
for  instance,  is  scarcely  intelligible,  even  to  one  familiar  with  the 
English  of  the  modern  female  novelist : — “  At  that  time  there 
were  hut  two  principal  theatres,  and  even  they,  with  the  amount 
•of  histrionic  wealth  which  could  ever  he  brought  to  support  a  per¬ 
formance,  the  manager  was  very  often  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.” 
By  “  the  amount  of  histrionic  wealth,”  we  understand  the  author 
to  mean  what  a  few  years  ago  was  called  “  a  great  array  of 
talent”;  in  other  words,  a  fair  number  of  good  actors.  But  we 
are  nut  sure  of  this,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  of  much  importance,  for,  as 
the  sentence  has  neither  head  nor  tail,  it  would  not  be  clear  even  if 
all  its  terms  were  understood.  The  author’s  reasoning  is  sometimes 
as  curious  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  given.  For  instance,  in 
writing  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Monk  she  says  that  “  there  is  no 
record  of  the  year  either  in  which  this  lady  was  horn,  nor  of  the 
year  of  her  marriage ;  hut  as  she  left  a  son  and  two  daughters,  and 
died  in  1715,  we  may  conclude  she  was  horn  about  the  middle 
■of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  We  altogether  fail 
to  follow  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  the  author  con¬ 
cludes  that  this  lady  was  born  about  the  year  1675.  Perhaps  some 
examiner  at  Girton  College  will,  for  our  satisfaction,  set  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  : — “  Given  that  a  lady  leaves  three  children  at 
her  death,  to  prove  that  she  died  at  the  age  of  forty.”  In  writing  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  Practical  Education,  Miss  Blaekburne  says : — 
“  As  this  work  embraced  easy  chapters  on  grammar  and  classical 
literature — geography,  chronology,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  me¬ 
chanics — -it  is  no  wonder  that  it  attracted  universal  attention.”  The 
wonder  to  our  mind  would  have  been  that  a  book  on  such  a  variety 
■of  subjects  attracted  any  attention  at  all.  But  by  universal  the 
author  means  no  more  than  much  or  considerable.  In  her  life 
of  Peg  Woffington  she  writes  that  “  her  rendering  of  the  part  of 
Ophelia  gave  universal  satisfaction  and  greatly  enhanced  her  popu¬ 
larity  ” ;  and  in  writing  of  an  attack  in  the  Quarterly  on  Lovell 
Edgeworth  she  says: — “This  article  excited  universal  attention, 
for  there  was  a  strong-  Edgewortliian  clique  who  had  pinned  their 
faith  to  the  loquacious  Irishman.”  We  remember  Johnson’s 
-account  of  one  of  his  schoolmasters  who  published  a  spelling-book 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Universe.  If  by  Universe  the  poor  man 
meant  no  more  than  a  clique  of  Irishmen,  we  do  not  know  that  he 
did  anything  very  absurd.  We  must  not  leave  Miss  Edgeworth 
without  recording,  in  Miss  Blackburne’s  own  words,  that  she  was 
the  first  “  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  text-hooks  of  first  principles  for 
the  young,”  and  that  “  she  inaugurated  what  may  he  called  the 
natural  mode  of  novel- writing,  without  dragging  her  realism 
through  the  mud  of  the  affectation  of  ignoring  all  idealism.”  Let 
the  reader  picture  to  himself  the  sensible  Frank  asking  the  still 
more  sensible  Frank’s  father  and  Frank's  mother  to  explain  to 
him  the  meaning  of  such  a  sentence  as  this.  Miss  Edgeworth  often 


did,  as  we  remember  only  too  well,  use  big  words  that  were 
puzzling  enough  to  the  young.  But  she  never  used  a  word  with¬ 
out  understanding  its  meaning,  nor  did  she  do  anything  to 
“  inaugurate  ”  that  fine  and  foolish  style  of  writing  in  which  so 
many  women  now  delight. 

The  inaccuracies  in  this  work  are  not  only  in  the  language  but 
also  in  the  facts.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  Mrs.  Clive,  and,  “  at  the  time  when  the  latter  made 
her  first  success  as  Nell,  was  wandering  with  his  flute  all  over 
Europe.”  According  to  Miss  Blaekburne,  Mrs.  Olive  was  born  in 
1711,50  that  she  was  seventeen  years  old  at  Goldsmith's  birth, 
lie  certainly  began  his  wanderings  early,  hut  he  must  have  been 
in  the  nursery  when  Mrs.  Olive  made  her  first  success.  Writing  of 
the  autumn  of  1 743  the  author  says,  “  Mrs.  Olive  had  now  been  for 
some  years  living  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  or  Cliveden,  given  to 
her  by  Horace  Walpole.”  Walpole  did  not  return  from  his  travels 
till  the  autumn  of  1741,  nor  did  he  buy  the  Strawberry  Hill  pro¬ 
perty  before  1747.  In  writing  of  Mrs.  Jordan  she  says: — “  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  went  to  one  of  her  benefits — about  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Siddons  went  to  tea  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt  Court,  and 
found  he  had  not  a  chair  for  her  to  sit  on — when  she  played 
Hypolita.”  At  the  time  when  Reynolds  went  to  Mrs.  Jordan’s 
benefit  Johnson  was  not  in  Bolt  Court,  but  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  had  been  dead  nearly  eighteen  months.  Moreover,  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  visit  is  so  told  as  to  give  the  readerawrong impression. 
He  would  imagine  that  Johnson  was  in  the  state  in  which  Mr. 
Burney  had  found  him  some  twenty-five  years  earlier  when  he 
took  him  up  to  his  garret,  and,  giving  his  guest  the  only  chair  he 
had,  “  he  tottered  himself  on  one  with  only  three  legs  and  one 
arm.”  Now  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  visit  Johnson  was 
living  in  decent  comfort.  If  there  was  a  deficiency  of  chairs,  it 
must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  were  either  many  guests, 
or  that  the  chairs  were  covered  with  books.  Kemble  only  tells  the 
story  to  bring  in  the  pretty  compliment  which  the  old  man  paid  to 
the  young  actress.  “  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,”  he 
writes,  “  there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which, 
Johnson  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  ‘  Madam,  you  who  so  often 
occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people  will  the  more  easily  excuse 
the  want  of  one  yourself.’  ”  Miss  Blaekburne  ventures  to  differ 
from  Johnson  where  “he  allows  the  merit  of  good  wit”  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  when  he  said  of  himself  and  Lord  Tyrawley,  when 
they  were  both  very  old  and  infirm,  “  Tyrawley  and  I  have 
been  dead  these  two  years,  but  we  don’t  choose  to  have 
it  known.”  Our  author  writes,  “NotwithstandingJhe  high  autho¬ 
rity  by  which  it  is  endorsed,  we  are  dull  enough  not  to 
be  able  to  see  the  imputed  brilliancy  of  this  remark.”  She  should 
remember  how  Johnson  once  told  a  man  that  he  had  provided  him. 
with  a  reason,  hut  that  he  was  not  hound  to  provide  him  with  an 
understanding.  But  in  her  estimate  of  wit  she  would  seem  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  men  of  Johnson’s  day.  She  says  of 
Garrick  that  he  “  appreciated  wit,  hut  was  never  ready  with  an 
answer.”  Johnson  said  of  him,  “  He  is  the  first  man  in  the  world 
for  sprightly  conversation  ” ;  and  Goldsmith  wrote  of  him,  “  As  a 
wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line.”  But  a  writer  who  holds 
that  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter  “  in  all  her  compositions ’’—and  there 
are  fifty-two  of  them — “  evinced  the  finest  dramatic  tact  ”  is  no 
good  judge  of  actors  or  authors.  Miss  Blaekburne  would  avoid 
not  a  few  errors  if  she  would  not  go  so  much  into  details.  It  is  of 
little  importance  where  a  murderer  was  hanged  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago ;  hut,  if  the  place  of  execution  is  mentioned,  it 
should  be  the  right  place.  Miss  Blandy  was  certainly  not  hanged 
at  Newgate,  as  Miss  Blaekburne  writes.  We  shall  not,  however, 
tell  her  where  she  was  hanged,  lest  in  some  future  work  she  should 
use  the  fact  to  give  what  is  called  life  to  her  descriptions. 


STABLE  LITERATURE.* 

7  E  have  before  us  a  couple  of  small  hooks  in  green  covers 
^  with  gilt  horses  upon  them,  which  are  almost  certain  to 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  so  excellent  are  their  binding,  type,  and 
paper,  and  so  attractive  to  Englishmen  are  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  their  pages.  Mr.  Moreton's  work  On  IIorse-Breaking  contains 
many  words  of  wisdom  ;  and  there  are  few  sentences  in  it  after 
reading  which  we  could  not  devoutly  say  “  very  true.”  But 
its  general  drift  reminds  us  too  forcibly  of  the  curt  advice  of 
Mr.  Rarey  to  “  first  gentle  the  horse.”  It  is  very  easy  to  lay 
down  rules  as  to  the  manipulation  of  unbroken  horses ;  hut  the 
successful  handling  of  horses,  like  a  good  touch  on  a  musical 
instrument,  is  either  innate  in  the  performer  or  else  only  learned 
after  constant  practice  and  indomitable  perseverance.  To  those  who 
have  not  already  acquired  the  art  of  “  gentling  ”  a  horse,  Mr.  More- 
ton’s  prescriptions  will  he  about  as  useful  as  the  advice  to  put  salt 
on  a  bird’s  tail  in  order  to  catch  it,  while  those  who  have  attained 
to  the  slightest  dexterity  in  it  are  usually  extremely  self-opinion¬ 
ated.  But  the  science  of  horse-breaking  is  the  philosopher’s  stone 
of  our  island,  and  any  work  hearing  on  the  subject  is  pretty  sure  to 
find  purchasers  and  readers.  Nineteen  years  ago  an  American  horse- 
breaker  found  “  Britishers”  enough  to  contribute  eleven  thousand 
pounds  in  subscriptions  of  ten  guineas  each,  in  order  to  he  in¬ 
structed  by  him  in  his  trade ;  and  between  subscriptions,  public 
performances,  and  the  sale  of  handbooks,  he  managed  to  relieve 

*  On  Horse-Breaking.  By  Robert  Moreton,  M.R.C.V.S.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  &  Co.  1877. 

Horses  and  Biding.  By  George  Nevile,  Esq.  M.  A.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1877. 
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the  old  country  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  before  finally  quitting  its  shores;  but  we  should  be  curious 
to  know  how  many  people  now  ever  dream  of  taming  a  horse  on 
the  system  of  Mr.  Rarey. 

In  the  neat  little  book  before  us  Mr.  Moreton  tells  us,  by 
way  of  preface,  that  he  wishes  to  be  of  some  service  to 
“  agriculturists  and  horseowners,  who  often  break  in  their  own 
colts,  or  cause  them  to  be  broken  in  by  their  grooms.’’  The 
advice  which  he  offers  them  is,  on  the  whole,  excellent ;.  but 
agriculturists,  and  more  especially  their  grooms,  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
very  apt  at  acquiring  information  through  the  medium  of  books 
on  subjects  with  which  they  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  from 
their  childhood.  The  system  laid  down  in  these  pages  is  practi¬ 
cally  carried  out  bv  most  respectable  horse-breeders  of  the  present 
day,  and  its  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  fewer  vicious  horses  now  than  formerly.  Excellent  as  is  this 
little  treatise,  there  is  nothing  very  new  in  it,  though  it  deserves 
praise  as  being  a  tolerably  concise  and  clear  account  of  the  usual 
mode  of  horsebreaking  practised  among  intelligent  farmers 
and  grooms.  At  the  same  time  any  one  would  be  grievously  mis¬ 
taken  if  he  were  to  suppose  that,  without  previous  experience, 
he  could,  by  the  simple  perusal  of  this  book,  succeed  in  breaking 
in  a  colt.  It  is  delightful  to  imagine  a  zealous  amateur,  carefully 
crammed  in  Mr.  Moreton’s  work,  shut  up  in  a 'loose  box  with  a 
perfectly  raw  two-year-old.  The  animal  “  will  now  be  watching 
him,”  as  the  author  pithily  remarks.  The  breaker  also  is 
‘‘  to  watch,”  and  he  is  to  approach  the  colt  slowly  and 
quietly.  This  is  all  very  well  in  theory  (and  also  in  practice  when 
the  operator  is  a  breaker  with  some  experience),  but  the  novice 
will  generally  find  the  colt  alternately  huddling  himself  in  a 
corner  and  scampering  round  the  box.  The  brute  seems  to  be 
made  of  springs  and  india-rubber,  and  he  is  about  as  easy  to 
manipulate  as  a  live  eel.  However,  as  the  beginner  gains  a 
little  experience,  some  of  Mr.  Moreton’s  hints  may  recur  to  his 
mind,  and  help  him  to  avoid  certain  errors.  "VVe  think  that 
our  author  makes  his  rules  rather  hard  and  fast.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  may  be  very  true  that  a  five-vear-old  should  not  be 
overworked,  but  w’e  should  think  that  few  hunting  men  had  not 
on  several  occasions  ridden  a  horse  of  that  age  through  a  long  or 
fast  run,  or  at  any  rate  kept  him  out  with  the  hounds  for  more 
than  three  hours,  though  such  proceedings  are  mortal  sins  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Moreton.  He  appears  to  us  a  little  whimsical  too  in 
abusing  the  custom  of  washing  horses’  feet  and  legs  as  a  “  malprac¬ 
tice,”  to  which  he  attributes  mud  fever  and  cracked  heels,  declaring 
that  they  can  be  cleaned  with  a  brush,  a  “  pick  and  a  cloth  without 
resorting  to  water.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  even  a  human 
being  could  make  a  kind  of  toilet  with  a  brush,  a  tooth-pick,  and 
a  towel,  “  without  resorting  to  water”;  but,  iu  the  very  teeth  of 
science,  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert  our  prejudice  in  favour  of 
water.  On  one  point  we  differ  in  toto  with  our  mentor. 
He  objects  to  the  practice  of  leading  young  horses  over  fences 
with  a  longeing,  or,  as  he  sometimes  spells  it,  a  longing  rein, 
and  advocates  beginning  their  education  in  leaping  by  riding  them 
over  small  fences  purposely  made  up  in  a  field.  In  this  we  cannot 
agree  with  him ;  for,  although  he  appears  to  think  very  little  of  a 
fall  or  two,  even  over  stiff  timber,  we  consider  it  best,  both  for 
horse  and  rider,  that  the  colt  should  tumble  about  by  himself.  A 
young  horse  is  much  more  inclined  to  try  to  get  over  a  fence  when 
lie  has  seen  his  breaker  get  over  it  first,  and  he  generally  soon 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  eagerly  making  for  the 
fence  the  moment  the  assistant  lets  his  head  loose.  In  this  way 
a  horse  may  with  little  danger  be  taught  to  get  over  places  at 
which  a  hard  rider  would  scarcely  attempt  to  ride  an  experienced 
hunter,  and  thus  the  work  is  not  entirely  new  to  him  when  his 
breaker  begins  to  ride  him  over  fences.  Some  of  the  very 
cleverest  hunters  we  have  known  began  their  education  in  this 
way. 

Without  doubt  many  people  fail  to  get  on  in  this  world  through 
diffidence  and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  their  own  abilities.  The 
author  of  Horses  and  Riding  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  these, 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  preface.  Premising  the  description  of 
readers  for  whom  he  writes,  he  says,  “  I  have  drawn  for  them  the 
sort  of  horse  they  should  buy  when  they  can  meet  with  one”; 
and,  after  remarking  of  a  horse  named  Glencoe  that  he  was  the 
best  he  “  ever  saw,  or  ever  saw  a  picture  of,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“  I  have  shown  ”  the  reader  “  what  to  choose  and  what  to 
avoid,  &c.,”  and  adds,  “  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  master  its 
contents,  I  have  put  in  his  possession  a  work  which  will  enable 
him  to  go  without  trepidation  into  a  dealer's  yard,  to  buy  a  horse 
that  he  will  like,  and  to  ride  him  with  satisfaction.”  What  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race !  We  conclude  that  Mr.  Nevile 
presupposes  in  his  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  malformation 
known  as  “  upright  pasterns,”  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
faults  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  for  he  does  not  instruct  them 
on  this  point ;  but,  although  they  may  “  go  without  trepidation 
into  a  dealer’s  yard,”  if  they  there  purchase  an  animal  afflicted 
in  the  manner  just  described,  they  will  certainly  not  “ride 
him  with  satisfaction”  afterwards.  As  the  illustrations  in 
this  work  form  that  part  of  it  which  will  probably  receive 
the  most  attention,  we  will  notice  them  first.  “  The  right 
sort  of  horse  to  buy  ”  has  not  enough  bone  below  the  knee  for  a 
horse  of  his  size  ;  his  fore  legs  are  placed  too  far  forward,  and  his 
hind  legs  are  too  far  behind  him.  Horses  with  hind  legs  thus 
placed  are  rarely  good  fencers.  Hunters  are  almost  always  cleverer 
when  they  are  a  little  “  turned  under,”  as  it  is  technically  called. 
On  p.  13  is  an  extraordinary  diagram  which  professes  to  show  the 


appearance  of  a  horse  when  looked  down  upon  from  the  box  of  a 
coach.  This  apparition  is  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  with  a  small 
horse’s  head  and  neck  peeping  out  at  one  end  and  a  little  bit  of  tail 
at  the  other.  "We  own  to  being  fairly  puzzled  by  this  drawing, 
although  we  have  looked  down  upon  very  many  horses  from  the 
boxes  of  coaches.  Can  it  be  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the  egg  out  of 
which  was  hatched  the  “cockhorse”  of  the  nursery  rhyme?  There 
is  also  an  outline  of  the  back  of  a  horse  as  seen  from  the  side, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  a  faithful  copy  of  a  drawing  on  a  slate  by 
a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  A  wonderful  hieroglyphic  which 
covers  one  page,  and  which  professes  to  show  “  the  tracks  left  by  a 
horse  in  the  four  different  paces,”  looks  like  the  marks  made  by  the 
pencil  of  a  planchette  when  it  is  in  a  sulky  humour.  Some  of 
the  author's  writing  is  almost  as  confused  as  his  diagrams.  For 
instance,  the  sentence,  “  A  horse  which  looks  light  in  the  stomach 
when  he  is  fat  in  his  limbs  will  not  be  so  strong  or  enduring  as  a 
horse  which  looks  thick  in  the  middle  at  all  times,”  requires  con¬ 
siderable  inward  digestion  before  all  its  beauties  can  be  appreciated. 
The  principal  feature  of  Mr.  Nevile's  style  consists  in  the  brevity  of 
his  paragraphs,  of  which  we  have  counted  five  in  half  a  page.  But 
the  shortness  of  the  paragraphs  is  occasionally  counterbalanced  by 
the  length  of  the  sentences.  In  these,  when  the  writer  perceives  that 
he  is  becoming  confused,  he  pulls  himself  up  with  an  “  I  say  ” — 
“it  will  be  evident,  I  say ”  ;  “there  is  little  doubt,  I  say.”  This 
trick  is  very  irritating  to  the  reader.  We  may  add  that  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  a  Master  of  Arts  to  use  such  expressions  as 
the  following : — “  and  had  never  been  taught  any  different  ” 

“  looking  at  him  when  he  is  stood  still”;  “  then  leave  go  of  him.” 
Nor  should  we  have  thought  a  University  graduate  would  write  of 
“  well-broke  ”  horses.  Mr.  Nevile  is  great  on  the  subject  of 
colour.  After  giving  a  lengthy  list  of  the  “  principal  colours  ”  of 
horses,  he  says,  “  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  twenty-five- 
distinct  colours,  most  of  which  can  be  counted  over  again  by 
being  found  mixed  with  white  faces  and  legs.”  We  will  not 
attempt  to  controvert  this  assertion,  for  we  dare  not  affirm  or  deny 
anything  of  colours  “  which  can  be  counted  over  again  by  being 
found  mixed.”  In  these  days  it  is  best  to  make  a  rule  of  never  being 
astonished  at  anything,  but  the  following  piece  of  intelligence 
fairly  takes  one's  breath  away  : — “  Dark  coloured  horses  are  the 
soberest  and  boldest,  and  are  the  easiest  taught  to  jump  broolcs 
and  drains .”  After  such  a  shock  as  this,  the  otherwise  remarkable 
statement  that  “  bays  are  the  worst  tempered,  and  chestnuts  are 
the  most  foolish,”  appears  quite  fiat  and  insipid. 

That  doctors  differ  may  be  exemplified  by  comparing  the 
opinions  of  the  authors  of  these  two  books  on  the  subject  of  ap¬ 
proaching  a  colt  in  a  loose  box  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Moreton 
advises  the  breaker  to  hang  up  the  halter  out  of  the  way  until  the 
colt  has  become  accustomed  to  his  appearance  without  it,  and 
to  be  “  deliberate,  quiet,  and  gentle  in  every  movement  ” ;  while 
Mr.  Nevile  recommends  him  to  advance  towards  his  pupil  with  a 
head-stall  in  his  left  hand  and  a  cart  whip  in  his  right,  with  the 
latter  of  which,  if  occasion  requires,  he  is  to  “  lash  him  smartly 
once  or  twice  just  above  the  hocks.”  Mr.  Nevile  tells  us  of 
“  an  excessively  troublesome  fault”  to  which  many  horses  are  prone. 
Indeed  he  says  that  it  amounts  to  a  vice.  The  name  of  this  vice  is 
“  taking  advantage.”  If  you  “  take  your  pocket-handkerchief  out 
of  a  coat-tail  pocket,  for  instance,  to  blow  your  nose  ”  when  riding 
a  horse  addicted  to  this  “  mischievous  habit,”  he  quickens  his 
pace,  which  “altogether  disconcerts  his  rider”;  and  yet  our 
mentor  tells  us  that  this,  “  one  of  the  commonest  faults  in  nearly 
all  horses,”  “is  one  which  I  have  never  seen  treated  of  in  any  book 
or  heard  mention  of  as  a  fault.”  The  fact  of  many  children’s- 
starting  when  we  sneeze  is  an  occurrence  which  we  have  “  never 
seen  treated  of  ”  in  any  educational  work,  “  or  heard  mention  of  as 
a  fault.”  When  teaching  us  how  to  look  at  horses  before  buying 
them,  Mr.  Nevile  says,  “  There  is  a  fourth  view  which  is  rarely 
taken,  but  which  I  consider  quite  as  important  as  the  other  three  ” 
(the  side,  the  back,  and  the  front),  “  and  that  is  the  view  obtained, 
by  looking  down  on  them  from  above.”  We  are  surprised  that  he 
does  not  add,  “  And  there  is  yet  a  fifth  view,  which  is  even  more 
rarely  taken,  and  that  is  the  view  which  may  be  obtained  by 
getting  underneath  the  horse  and  looking  up  at  him  from  below.” 
lie  says  that  “  the  scapula  is  better  placed  the  more  it  slants- 
and  the  less  upright  it  is,”  and  with  this  we  quite  agree  ;  but  we 
utterly  dispute  the  statement  that  “  the  humerus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  better  placed  the  less  it  slants  and  the  more  upright  it  is.” 
When  the  humerus  is  upright,  the  os  suffraginis  is  usually 
upright  also,  and  the  result  is  that  in  his  slow  paces  the  animal’s 
action  is  cramped  and  stilty,  and  over  rough  ground  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  to  fall.  We  trust  that  the  author  will  not  think 
we  are  unfairly  divulging  the  mysteries  contained  in  his  book  if 
we  mention  that  he  recommends  weighing  horses  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  strength.  As  weighing-machines  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  dealers’  yards,  it  will  be  well  for  purchasers,  when  starting 
on  expeditions  in  search  of  hunters,  to  take  with  them  a  con¬ 
venient  apparatus  capable  of  weighing  a  large  horse,  which  will 
render  them  independent. 

In  “  leaving  go  ”  of  Mr.  Nevile’s  book  we  venture  to  express  a 
hope  that  he  may  be  afflicted  with  no  more  horses  which  “  take 
advantage,”  that  those  which  he  purchases  may  prove  to  be 
thoroughly  “  well-broke,”  that  he  may  never  meet  with  a  seriou3 
accident  when  riding  in  one  of  his  favourite  “  cut-back  ”  saddles, 
which  he  considers  so  safe,  but  which  we  consider  so  dangerous, 
and  that  he  may  never  again  write  a  book  on  the  subject  of  Horses 
and  Riding. 
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UNDER  A  CHARM.* 

rffTIIERE  is  a  curious  likeness  between  tbe  main  thought  of  this 
J-  novel  and  that  of  the  author’s  former  book,  Success ;  and  How 
He  Won  It.  The  mise  en  scene  is  different,  but  the  elemental  cast 
both  of  characters  and  circumstances  issues  from  the  same  mould, 
and  the  only  change  made  is  in  the  outside  dress  and  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  There  is  the  same  gradual  change  of  feeling  between  two 
persons  who  begin  by  misunderstanding  and  end  by  loving  each 
other  ;  tbe  same  struggle  between  pride  and  love,  family  duties  and 
personal  inclination ;  complicated  in  Under  a  Charm  with  poli¬ 
tical  passions  and  hostile  nationalities,  which  clash  alike  with 
youthful  tenderness  and  maternal  instinct,  and  call  out  the  strength 
of  the  good  and  evil  qualities  with  which  the  chief  personages  of 
the  story  are  credited.  But  where  in  Success  the  interest  centres 
round  two  young  married  people,  and  the  combat  that  goes  on 
in  their  hearts  between  family  pride  and  personal  inclination,  in 
Under  a  Charm  it  follows  the  fortunes  and  mental  development  of 
two  young  creatures  who,  separated  by  circumstances,  are  drawn 
together  by  mutual  attraction,  and  who  finally  overcome  all  the 
obstacles  erected  by  pride  and  hostile  political  interests,  and  forget 
that  they  were  ever  enemies  in  the  discovery  that  they  have  been 
always  lovers. 

At  first  ignored,  denied,  repressed,  this  attraction  is  at  last,  as 
in  Success,  voluntarily  confessed  by  the  woman  in  the  eagerness 
to  save  from  danger  the  man  whom  she  loves,  and  to  throw  round 
him  the  protecting  shield  of  her  own  more  sacred  and  imposing 
personality.  But  while  in  the  former  book  this  was  done  by 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  an  unfortunate  lover,  in  the  present, 
Wanda,  the  heroine,  relies  on  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 
family  which  heads  the  political  movement  whereby  Waldemar  is 
endangered,  and  thinks  to  protect  him  from  the  violence  of  men 
whose  own  safety  is  bound  up  with  his  destruction  because  she  is 
one  of  the  Polish  faction  to  which  they  are  pledged.  Of  course, 
where  a  woman  not  only  risks  her  own  life  to  save  that  of  an 
undeclared  lover,  but  is  also  wounded  in  her  devoted  attempt,  the 
•explanation  is  not  far  off,  even  though  she  is  betrothed  to  his  half- 
brother;  and  the  few  words  which  are  spoken  between  them 
when,  safe  in  the  sledge,  Waldemar  discovers  that  Wanda  is 
bleeding,  struck  by  the  bullet  that  had  been  destined  for  him,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  of  the  three  volumes.  The 
temptation  to  strain  the  situation  and  overload  the  details  was 
great;  but  the  author  successfully  skirts  by  the  rock  whereon 
many  would  have  made  shipwreck,  and  the  picture  gains  the  more 
because  of  its  paucity  of  details. 

Beside  the  main  motive  of  the  story,  Under  a  Charm  resembles 
its  predecessor  in  certain  minor  points  ;  as  the  scene  in  the  wood 
where  Wanda  and  Waldemar  meet  during  the  hunt,  and  which  is 
so  like  in  tone  to  that  where  Arthur  and  his  wife  resist  the  in¬ 
clination  to  show  each  other  the  truth  of  their  love ;  in  the  comic 
•element  contained  in  the  loves  of  Gretchen  and  the  foolish  little 
Assessor;  and  in  the  character  of  the  Princess  mother,  which 
in  many  points  is  simply  that  of  the  father  of  Arthur  translated 
in  sex.  Still,  though  a  little  wanting  in  absolute  novelty  to 
those  who  have  read  Success,  this  new  novel  of  Herr  Werner’s 
will  be  delightfully  fresh  and  unhacknied  to  the  general  reader, 
and  will  take  its  place  as  a  favourite  as  surely  as  its  predecessor. 

The  most  interesting  character  in  the  book  is  that  of  Waldemar, 
the  rough,  violent,  uncouth  lad  who,  coming  under  the  charm 
•of  Wanda’s  grace,  loses  his  savagery  by  the  magic  power  of  love, 
and  becomes  great  and  strong  and  noble  and  enduring,  where  he 
had  formerly  been  simply  brutal.  When  we  first  see  him  he  is  a 
veritable  young  Orson,  spoilt  by  his  good-natured  guardian  and 
his  feeble  old  tutor  alike  ;  a  creature  subject  to  violent  passions, 
incapable  of  restraint,  deaf  to  persuasion,  untamed,  and  uncivilized 
throughout.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a  lonely  country  house 
without  the  softening  influence  of  women  in  his  life,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  estrangement  amounting  to  hatred  between  himself  and 
his  almost  unknown  mother,  Princess  Baratowski,  whose  son 
he  is  by  a  former  hated  German  husband.  For  the  Princess  is 
Polish  from  head  to  heel,  and  with  all  the  passionate  patriotism 
•of  her  nationality.  When  her  first  husband,  Herr  Nordeck, 
died,  he  left  his  son  to  the  care  of  a  certain  Squire  Witold, 
to  be  brought  up  according  to  German  ideas,  and  in  deadly 
hatred  to  the  Polish  race,  of  which  he  had  no  very  pleasant 
experience  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  Iledwiga  Morynska ;  hence, 
between  this  mother  and  son  lie  the  various  inimical  influences 
of  conjugal  hatred  between  the  father  and  mother,  adverse 
nationalities,  personal  separation,  and  different  principles  of 
education.  But  the  Princess  mother  has  her  object  to  attain,  and 
to  attain  it  she  resolves  to  bury  for  the  time  and  in  appearance 
all  that  is  unfriendly  between  herself  and  her  son.  Soon 
•after  the  death  of  Waldemar’s  father  she  had  married,  for  the 
second  time,  a  man  of  the  right  stamp  ;  a  Pole,  a  prince,  an  exile. 
By  this  marriage  she  has  one  son,  Leo ;  a  youth  of  the  true 
fairy-tale  kind,  beautiful,  graceful,  well  bred,  gallant — a  Prince 
Charming  without  a  flaw — Valentine  to  his  half-brother’s  Orson ; 
and  when  the  story  opens,  we  find  this  lad  with  his  mother 
and  his  pretty  cousin  Wanda  at  a  little  sea-bathing  place  near  to 
Wilicza,  YValdemar’s  estate,  and  near  also  to  Altenhof,  where  he 
is  at  present  living.  Now,  as  Wilicza  is  close  to  the  frontier,  and 
.so  far  favourable  to  the  political  designs  of  the  Princess,  and  also 
as  she  and  Leo  are  poor,  she  has  taken  the  determination  to  see  her 
eldest  son,  and  ask  him  for  an  asylum  on  his  estate ;  and  with  this 
±he  action  begins. 

*  Under  a  Charm.  A  Novel.  From  the  German  of  E.  Werner.  By 
Christina  Tyrrell.  3  vols.  Loudon:  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1877. 


The  first  scene  between  the  boy  and  his  mother  is  well  done’ 
full  of  delicate  touches  and  subtle  indications.  Even  at  this 
beginning  of  things  the  keynote  of  the  master  melody  is  touched, 
and  we  see  the  destiny  in  store  for  the  young  savage.  Wanda, 
between  her  two  cousins,  both  of  whom  are  in  love  with  her, 
stands  out  as  a  very  charming  portrait.  To  Valentine,  Orson’s 
brutality  and  rough  unkempt  disorder  naturally  seem  more  ridiculous 
than  dangerous;  and  Wanda,  girl-like,  joins  in  the  fun  of 
satirizing  the  young  lord  of  Wilicza  as  soon  as  he  leaves  them. 
She  had  met  liim  in  the  wood  the  day  before  when  he  had  passed 
himself  off  as  a  wood-demon,  and  her  vigorous  portrait  of  him 
shows  how  well  the  character  was  sustained : — 

Suddenly  the  figure  of  a  man  stood  before  me,  whom  I  really  could  take 
for  none  other  than  the  wood-demon  in  person.  He  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
mud.  A  freshly  killed  doe  was  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  quite  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  blood  was  dripping  from  the  animal  down  on  to  his  clothes 
and  staining  them.  The  enormous  yellow  mane,  which  serves  him  for  hair, 
had  been  roughly  used  by  the  bushes,  and  was  hanging  down  over  his  face. 
He  stood  there  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  growling,  snarling  dog  at  his 
side,  who  showed  his  teeth  as  he  looked  at  me.  I  ask  you  if  it  was  possible 
to  take  this  monster  of  the  woods  for  a  human  being  bent  on  sport. 

Tbe  talk  between  Leo  and  bis  cousin  ends  in  a  wager  tbat  sbe 
will  bring  Waldemar  to  her  knees,  just  as  Leo  has  gone  down  on 
bis  in  restoring  her  handkerchief ;  from  tbe  consequences  of  which 
childish  boast  spring  the  long  series  of  events  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  whereby  the  savage  becomes  a  noble  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
most  unhappy  man,  and  which  end  by  perfecting  a  hero  and  bless¬ 
ing  a  faithful  lover  at  one  and  the  same  time.  For  when  Walde¬ 
mar,  still  “  in  the  rough,”  and  before  he  has  been  re-created  by  the 
divine  influences  of  love  and  sorrow  combined,  tells  out  his  passion 
to  Wanda,  and  kneels  to  her  beseeching  her  to  say  that  she  loves 
him  too,  Leo  comes  accidentally  into  the  room  and  sees  the  very 
scene  which  Wanda  had  boasted  should  one  day  be  enacted.  Stung 
with  rage  and  jealousy,  he  tells  the  fact  of  the  wager  which  he  and 
Wanda  had  made  together ;  so  that,  not  unnaturally,  Waldemar 
believes  that  he  has  been  betrayed  and  deceived ;  and,  after  a  short 
but  fierce  struggle  with  himself,  rushes  out  of  the  house,  he  neither 
knows  nor  cares  where.  After  this  he  devotes  himself  to  the  noble 
revenge  of  self-suppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  self-develop¬ 
ment  on  the  other,  that  he  may  be  worthy  of  the  woman  from 
whom  he  has  now  no  hope.  The  whole  conception  is  powerful  and 
well  done ;  and  the  subsequent  moral  and  intellectual,  and  also 
physical,  change  and  amelioration  worked  in  the  poor  neglected 
youth  is  carefully  made  out,  without  over-elaboration  or  affectation. 

As  years  go  on  Waldemar  finds  out  the  political  aims  and  re¬ 
volutionary  schemes  of  his  mother,  and  why  she  has  fixed  herself 
at  Wilicza.  Very  quietly,  but  with  the  unswerving  strength  of  a 
master  mind,  he  takes  up  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had 
allowed  to  pass  from  his  hands  into  hers,  and  makes  her  understand 
that  he,  being  loyal,  imperatively  requires  his  people  to  be  loyal 
also.  He  unravels  her  political  designs  and  frustrates  them  ;  and, 
in  the  contests  between  them,  strong  as  she  is,  proves  himself  the 
master.  And  the  reader  is  always  allowed  to  see  how  his  love  for 
Wanda  is  still  rooted  in  his  heart  though  his  belief  in  her  perfidy 
has  rankled,  till  the  outburst  of  her  own  pent-up  feeling  convinces 
him  that  she  has  repented  of  her  childish  naughtiness,  and  has  given 
him  her  respect  as  well  as  her  devotion.  When  he  saves  her  father 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  last  barrier  between  them  is  thrown 
down  ;  and,  as  by  poor  Leo’s  unhappy  death  she  is  set  free  from  her 
betrothal  to  him,  she  transfers  herself  to  the  faithful  heart  which  has 
loved  her  from  the  first,  and  which  she  too  has  loved  before  she 
knew  her  own  state.  There  are  many  very  charming  and  touching 
little  scenes  between  the  two ;  but  the  concluding  scene  of  all, 
thoroughly  German  as  it  is,  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  prettiest : — 

Waldemar  had  put  his  arm  round  his  betrothed,  and  was  looking  searcli- 
inglv  into  her  eyes. 

“Do  you  think  now  that  a  Nordeck  and  a  Morynska  may  be  happy  to¬ 
gether  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  We  will  dispel  the  shadow  which  has  lain  on  their 
union  hitherto.” 

Wanda  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  “You  will  have  much  to 
bear  with,  and  much  to  overcome.  Your  wife  will  not  be  able  to  renounce  all 
that  has  so  long  been  dear  and  sacred  to  her.  Do  not  sever  me  altogether 
from  my  people,  Waldemar.  Part  of  my  life  is  rooted  there.” 

“  Have  I  ever  been  hard  to  you  ?  ”  Waldemar’s  voice  was  full  of  that 
strange  gentleness  which  but  one  human  being  on  earth  had  had  power  to 
win  from  that  cold,  inflexible  man.  “  Those  eyes  could  teach  the  wild, 
headstrong  boy  docility — they  will  be  able  to  hold  the  man  in  curb.  I 
know  that  the  shadow  will  often  fall  between  us,  that  it  will  cost  you  manv 
tears,  and  me  man)'  a  struggle  ;  but  I  know  too  that  at  any  critical  moment 
my  Wanda  will  stand  where  she  once  stood  before,  when  danger  was  threat¬ 
ening  me,  and  where  henceforth  her  place  will  be — at  my,  her  husband’s 
side.” 

The  ship,  which  was  bearing  the  fugitive  away  from  his  fatherland,  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  cloud-like  distance.  All  around*,  the  sapphire  sea  rippled 
and  murmured — the  Beech  Holm  lay  flooded  in  golden  sunlight.  Once 
again  the  waves  sang  the  old,  old  melody,  the  chant  of  billow  and  breeze 
combined,  while  in  the  pauses  came  a  faint,  mysterious  music  like  the 
chiming  of  bells — Vineta’s  spirit-greeting  from  beneath  the  waters. 

We  need  hardly  add  to  what  we  have  said  the  assurance  that 
the  tone  of  this  book  is  eminently  pure  throughout,  and  that  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  absolutely  safe  and  permissible 
“  family  romances.” 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Silver  and  Gold  *  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  dis¬ 
cusses  at  great  length  the  relation  of  the  double  standard  to 

*  Silver  and  Gold;  and  their  Relation  to  the  Problem  of  Resumption. 
By  S.  Dana  Horton.  New  Edition.  Cincinnati:  Clarke  &  Co.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 
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the  problem  of  Resumption.  His  views  are  not  altogether  what 
European  economists  consider  sound ;  but  he  is  far  too  clear-sighted 
to  be  misled  by  any  of  the  current  fallacies  in  regard  to  public  obli¬ 
gations,  and  far  too  honest  to  seek  popularity  by  advocating  or  ex¬ 
cusing  them.  Orthodox  writers  on  currency  are  for  the  most  part 
agreed  in  condemning  absolutely  and  peremptorily  anything  like  a 
double  standard,  or  what  might  be  more  correctly  termed  an  alter¬ 
native  legal  tender.  They  see  clearly  that,  as  applied  to  past  obliga¬ 
tions,  any  such  arrangement  can  only  enable,  and  must  almost  oblige, 
a  Government  adopting  the  proposal  to  cheat  its  creditors.  The 
latter  contracted  under  the  expectation  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in 
one  metal ;  if  the  indebted  Government  has  the  choice  of  two,  it 
can,  and  of  course  will,  pay  in  the  cheaper.  If  this  happens  to  be 
the  metal  contemplated  in  the  original  contract,  no  harm  is  done  ; 
but  in  that  case  the  Government,  at  least  so  far  as  the  debt  is 
concerned,  would  have  no  temptation  to  incur  the  perils  and 
inconveniences  of  the  double  standard.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
creditors  are  paid  in  silver  money  when  the  contract  contemplated 
gold  money,  or  vice  versa,  they  are  arbitrarily  plundered  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  their  debtors.  As  regards  the  future,  economists  are 
equally  agreed  that,  since  the  option  necessarily  lies  with  the  debtor 
- — since  the  very  expression  of  “  legal  tender”  applied  to  two  species 
•of  coin  implies  this  option — the  creditor,  public  or  private,  will 
always  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  or  will  be  compelled 
to  protect  himself  by  insurance  under  the  name  of  extra  interest, 
or  by  complicated  covenants.  The  most  peculiar  feature  in 
Mr.  Horton’s  work  is  that,  while  he  perfectly  appreciates  the  force 
of  the  former  reasoning,  he  seems  comparatively  insensible  to  the 
weight  of  the  latter ;  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
providing  any  security  against  the  systematic  abuse  of  the  option 
given  to  one  party  in  that  which  should  be  an  equal  bargain.  As 
regards  the  questions  of  resumption  and  the  refunding  of  the 
public  debt,  Mr.  Horton’s  practical  recommendations  are  all  that 
the  strictest  regard  to  public  faith  could  demand  ;  but  his  argu¬ 
ments  seem  to  admit  excuses  for  evasion  which,  however  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  conscience  of  a  nation  misled  by  economic  heresies 
and  currency  paradoxes,  will  not  seem  quite  sufficient  in  the  eyes 
■of  creditors,  or  even  of  impartial  critics.  Just  now  many  American 
politicians  and  economic  writers  think — and  Mr.  Horton  seems 
to  agree  with  them — that,  by  making  both  gold  and  silver 
legal  tender,  they  will  facilitate  resumption  and  refunding ; 
since  it  will  thus  be  easier  to  collect  that  great  mass  of 
specie  which  may  be  needed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
greenbacks,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  calling  in  the  bonds  and 
issuing  new  ones  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  If  we  rightly 
understand  Mr.  Horton,  he  believes  that  the  United  States  might, 
without  an  actual  breach  of  faith,  redeem  the  greenbacks  in 
silver  or  gold  at  their  own  option,  and  might  in  the  same  way 
deal  with  all  bonds  except  those  whose  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressly  made  payable  in  gold ;  in  short,  that,  in  the  absence 
•of  express  stipulation,  the  option  between  gold  and  silver 
payment  rests  with  the  indebted  Government.  He  bases  this  idea 
on  the  sovereign  character  of  the  debtor,  arguing  that  this  sove¬ 
reignty  involves  notice  to  the  creditor  that  he  may  be  paid  in  either 
metal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  that  owes  him  money.  We  can¬ 
not  attach  to  the  sovereign  character  of  the  debtor  that  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  which  the  author  assigns  to  it.  But  as  to  the  practical 
course  to  be  adopted  no  rational  creditor  or  economist  could 
complain  of  Mr.  Horton’s  proposals.  He  recognizes  clearly  that 
the  creditor  must  receive  all  that  he  has  been  led  reasonably 
to  expect ;  and  only  contends  that  payment  in  silver  may  be  law¬ 
fully  made  if  the  quantity  of  silver  given  be  equivalent  in 
value  to  the  gold  which  the  creditor  would  be  entitled 
to  claim ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  that,  while  gold  must  be 
the  measure,  silver  may  be  the  means  of  payment.  In 
this  manner  of  course  all  practical  injustice  arising  from  payment 
in  a  depreciated  metal  would  be  avoided.  We  are  not  so  clear 
that  any  of  Mr.  Horton’s  suggestions  would  secure  the  commer¬ 
cial  classes  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  money-lending 
capitalist,  from  that  kind  of  wrong  which  is  involved  in  the 
■option  given  to  the  debtor  by  an  alternative  legal  tender,  and 
which  must  in  the  long  run  recoil  on  the  borrowing  classes. 
At  any  rate,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  whether 
in  its  abstract  or  its  immediate  bearings,  the  treatise  is  well  worth 
attentive  perusal. 

Mr.  Stillman  has  borrowed  the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Greek  legend 
to  give  a  romantic  aspect  to  the  title-page  of  a  story  which  is  by 
no  means  in  itself  devoid  of  romance.*  Putting  aside  entirely  the 
more  modern  explanation  of  Jason’s  quest,  the  suggested  parallel  is 
not  inapt,  though  very  far  from  original.  The  story  of  the  Argo 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  maritime  and  colonial  adventure, 
and  the  Argonauts  as  the  representatives  of  all  those  adventurers 
of  .the  more  enterprising  races  of  each  age  who  have,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune,  carried  the  elements  of  civilization  into  new 
and  unknown  regions.  The  pioneers  of  gold-seeking  in  California 
had  probably  less  of  romance  and  heroism  in  their  character  and 
motives  than  attaches  to  ordinary  colonists  and  fortune-hunters ;  but 
the  enterprise  itself  was  among  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  re¬ 
corded  in  modern  history,  and  none  has  more  deeply  affected  the 
fortunes  of  a  continent  since  the  discovery  of  America  itself  by 
Columbus.  The  boldest  exploits  by  which  Cortez,  Pizarro,  or  their 
English  successors  and  rivals  added  to  the  empire  of  their  sovereigns 

*  Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece :  a  Record  of  Pioneer  TAfe  in  California. 
By  J.  D.  B.  Stillman.  Illustrated.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  :  Roman 
&'Oo.  London :  Truhner  &  Co. 


territories  far  vaster  and  richer  than  their  original  possessions  did  not 
involve  greater  risks  than  the  attempt  of  the  first  army  of  gold-seekers 
to  reach  California  by  land,  traversing  the  wide  and  utterly  barren 
desert  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  and  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  their  defeats,  their  losses, 
their  sufferings,  and  the  final  success  of  a  mere  remnant  in  the 
struggle  with  natural  obstacles  compared  with  which  the  peril 
from  hostile  tribes  was  trivial,  Mr.  Stillman  has  given  a  brief,  but 
spirited,  account.  He  himself,  however,  was  not  one  of  this  band 
of  pioneers.  Like  others  rich  enough  and  prudent  enough  to  afford 
the  cost,  he  preferred  the  tedious,  but  safe,  passage  b}r  sea  round 
Cape  Horn.  Of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  passengers  in  a 
small,  ill-fitted,  ill-equipped,  ill-provisioned,  ill-commanded  ship 
he  has  given  a  graphic  account.  But  the  reference  to  the  land 
journey  keeps  ever  before  the  reader’s  mind  a  comparison  which 
dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  worst  that  Mr.  Stillman  aud  his 
shipmates  endured.  Far  greater  interest  attaches  to  his  account 
of  the  first  few  months  after  landing ;  of  the  difficulties  and  perils 
of  a  colony  devoted,  not  to  raising  food,  but  to  digging  gold ;  of 
the  struggles,  the  anarchy,  the  bloodshed,  the  crime,  and  the 
heroism  through  which  a  rough  community  of  men,  cut  loose 
from  all  bonds  save  such  as  common  sense,  uuder  the  sanction  of 
a  purely  nominal  and  utterly  inaccessible  national  authority,  could 
impose,  was  gradually  reduced  to  something  like  order — an  order 
at  least  securing  punishment,  prompt  and  generally  sure,  for  the 
outrages  least  compatible  with  the  existence  of  society.  The  story 
is  not  always  well  told,  and  its  continuity  depends  rather  on  the 
personal  identity  of  the  narrator  than  on  any  connexion  between 
the  various  experiences  by  sea  and  land,  mountain,  plain,  and 
river,  which  he  relates  at  nearly  equal  length,  with  very  little 
regard  to  their  comparative  interest  or  importance.  But  that 
fragment  of  the  volume  which  is  really  a  story  of  Californian  life 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  American  colonization  is  in  itself  so  striking 
and  so  instructive  that,  even  when  not  well  told,  it  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  a  larger  proportion 
than  usual  of  matter  which  may  well  be  skipped. 

Some  readers  might  be  disposed  to  make  the  same  remark  on  Mr. 
Parkman’s  history  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac  and 
of  Canada  under  his  government*— a  volume  which  forms  part  of 
a  series  illustrating  the  history  of  that  struggle  between  France 
and  England  on  the  Western  continent  which  in  the  ultimate 
result  disappointed  the  hopes  of  both.  It  certainly  seems  strange 
that  the  dominion  originally  won  and  long  held  by  France 
should  be  the  only  part  of  America  finally  retained  by  her  ancient 
enemy,  while  the  British  colonies  have  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  mighty  empire  wholly  independent  of  England.  Frontenac 
thought,  laboured,  and  ruled  in  Canada  during  that  critical 
period  between  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Peace 
of  Ryswick,  in  which  the  balance  of  power  in  America 
may  be  said  to  have  been  really  established.  In  the  first  part  of 
that  period  the  sovereign  of  England  was  the  subordinate  ally,  or, 
according  to  Whig  historians,  the  vassal  and  pensioner,  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  French  and  English  were,  despite  the  relations 
between  the  two  Courts  and  countries,  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
illegal  and  unrecognized  war  in  America.  If  Royal  governors  and 
commissioned  officers  on  either  side  could  not  so  far  disregard 
orders  from  home  as  to  engage  in  direct  and  open  war,  they  could 
wage  very  savage  and  destructive  hostilities  through  the  medium 
of  the  Indian  tribes  attached  to  or  dependent  on  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  fortunes  of  Canada  on  the  one  hand,  of  New  England 
and  New  York  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  turned  more  than  once 
on  the  issues  of  barbaric  encounters  between  Iroquois  and  Dela¬ 
wares,  Hurons  and  Onondagas.  According  to  Mr.  Parkman,  whose 
view  is  tolerably  well  supported  by  evidence,  England  owed  her 
triumph  in  the  struggle  for  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes  rather 
to  the  vices  than  to  the  virtues  of  her  policy.  The  special  anxiety 
of  the  savages  was  to  trade  with  the  civilized  neighbours  who 
could  give  them,  in  exchange  for  skins  and  furs,  guns,  powder, 
steel,  and,  above  all,  rum.  The  energy  of  Frontenac  and  the 
unity  of  French  administration  might  have  conquered  in  this 
underhand  competition  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  conscience  of  Louis  XIV.  This  influence,  however  bad  in 
other  ways,  and  however  dishonestly  exercised  in  European 
politics,  was  in  America  directed  by  pure  and  honourable 
motives.  The  missionaries  found  that  their  efforts  to  civilize  and 
convert  the  Indians  were  thwarted  by  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  trade  pushed  further  and  further  beyond  the  frontiers  of  actual 
French  government  by  the  vigorous  policy  of  Frontenac.  To  pre¬ 
serve  their  charges  from  the  rum  of  the  trader  and  from  the  arts 
of  the  agents  who  desired  to  employ  them  in  harassing  the 
English  frontier,  the  missionaries  appealed  to  the  piety  of  the 
King ;  and  that  piety,  which  never  restrained  him  from  the  worst 
cruelties  or  the  most  dishonest  schemes  of  aggrandizement  in 
Europe,  was  easily  enlisted  against  a  policy  which  he  could 
hardly  understand,  in  a  region  too  distant  to  impress  his  imagina¬ 
tion  or  excite  his  ambition.  The  Revolution  in  England  led  to 
open  war  in  America,  and  on  either  side  the  Indians  were  em¬ 
ployed  with  equal  contempt  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the 
laws  of  civilized  conflict.  But  from  the  first  England  seems  to 
have  so  far  prevailed  in  establishing  her  ascendency  over  the 
natives  that  the  ultimate  advantage  in  this  unscrupulous  struggle 
rested  with  her  ;  and,  despite  the  superior  judgment,  energy,  ^nd 


*  Frontenac;  and  New  France  under  Louis  XIV.  By  Francis  Park- 
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enterprise  of  the  French  leaders,  they  could  never  accomplish  much 
more  than  the  destruction  of  an  outlying  post,  or  a  raid  which 
carried  terror  and  devastation  into  the  English  settlements,  but 
never  affected  the  English  power.  In  reading  a  story  like  this 
we  recognize  at  once  the  capacity  for  blundering  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  especially  in  war,  which  has  always  distinguished  English 
Governments,  and  the  stubborn  self-reliance  which  has  enabled 
English  soldiers  and  colonists,  despite  all  odds  of  policy  and 
strategy  against  them,  to  triumph  in  the  long  run  over  enemies 
better  led,  better  provided,  often  more  numerous,  and  not  less 
brave  than  themselves. 

Dr.  Smucker’s  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  *  is  disappointing.  It 
tells  us  little  or  nothing  of  the  inner  life  or  personal  character  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  statesmen.  It  does  not 
even  give  an  account  of  his  political  career  sufficiently  full  and 
coherent  to  enable  the  reader  not  already  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  time  clearly  to  apprehend  the  relations  of  the  great  New 
England  leader  to  the  questions  of  his  age  and  the  policy  of 
his  country.  All  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  book  is  accessible 
in  other  works.  The  speeches  and  letters  of  Mr.  Webster  are  even 
now  worth  reading  ;  the  narrative  by  which  the  present  biographer 
has  attempted  to  connect  and  explain  them  fails  of  its  purpose  at 
nearly  every  point. 

A  painful  interest  belongs  to  the  story  of  the  great  fire  which 
on  the  20th  of  June  last  devastated  and  all  but  annihilated  the 
city  of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick — one  of  the  most  important 
and  populous  towns  in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The  history  as 
given  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  volume  t  is  unnecessarily  sensational  and 
dramatic.  It  needed  no  details  of  individual  suffering,  no  graphic 
descriptions  either  of  material  havoc  or  of  personal  calamity,  to 
heighten  the  tragic  interest  of  the  event,  or  to  bring  home  to 
English  readers  the  claim  of  their  kinsmen  and  fellow-subjects  to 
their  sympathy  and  assistance.  The  one  cause  which  somewhat  im¬ 
pairs  the  vividness  of  the  feelings  that  should  have  been  called  forth 
by  such  a  calamity  cannot  in  any  way  be  corrected  by  mere  appeals 
to  our  imagination.  If  less  keen  sympathies  were  excited  by  the 
conflagration  of  St.  John’s  than  would  have  been  called  forth  by 
the  similar  destruction  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  city  of  equal  size,  it 
was  not  because  Englishmen  do  not  care  for  their  colonial  brethren, 
but  because,  as  it  happens,  tremendous  fires,  unparalleled  in 
Europe  since  that  which  all  but  destroyed  London,  have  been  of 
late  almost  common  occurrences  in  America;  and  because  the 
tragedy  of  St.  John’s  was  dwarfed  in  its  proportions  by  the  far 
more  terrible  extent,  rapidity,  and  destructiveness  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  and  of  that  which  well  nigh  turned  the  oldest  and 
noblest  city  of  New  England  into  a  heap  of  ashes.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  harrow  our  feelings  by  details  of  the  scenes  of 
torture  and  of  horror  incident  to  such  calamities.  We  might 
as  well,  under  plea  of  the  importance  of  the  present  war,  make 
a  point  of  studying  minutely  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Turkish, 
Bulgarian,  and  Cossack  atrocities  in  which  the  Correspondents 
of  some  of  our  contemporaries  delight.  What  is  deserving 
of  attentive  study  in  the  accounts  of  these  gigantic  fires  is 
the  information  which  in  any  way  bears  on  their  origin,  on 
the  rapidity  and  violence  with  which  they  spread,  and  on  the 
deficiency  of  means  of  repression.  From  any  facts  throwing 
light  on  these  points  we  may  learn  a  useful  and  much-needed, 
lesson.  No  doubt  the  large  employment  of  wood  in  American 
buildings  has  something  to  do  with  the  recent  frequency  and 
destructiveness  of  fires.  Perhaps  also  the  dryness  of  certain 
seasons,  as  compared  with  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the 
English  rainfall  over  the  whole  year,  may  help  to  explain  them. 
But  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  our  own 
exemption  from  similar  catastrophes  has  been  due  more  to  good 
fortune  than  to  anything  else,  and  that  if  those  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  our  great  manufacturing  and  trading  towm3  do  not  take  a 
lesson  from  American  experience,  the  first  fire  that,  under  favour¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  wind,  weather,  and  locality,  once  gains  ground 
among  the  crowded  warehouses  of  London,  Manchester,  or  Glas¬ 
gow,  may  reduce  even  the  conflagration  of  Chicago  to  a  secondary 
rank  in  history. 

Mr.  Orton’s  manual  of  Comparative  Zoology  %  seems  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  school-books  commonly  employed  in  American 
education.  The  author  has  no  more  grudged  an  amount  of  labour 
unusual  in  such  works  than  the  publisher  has  stooped  to  the 
poor  execution,  the  slovenly  printing,  and  the  wretched  paper 
which  the  necessity  of  cheapness  is  supposed  to  enforce  and 
excuse.  Its  principal  faults  seem  to  be  the  generality  of  treatment 
inseparable  from  its  purpose,  and  the  employment  of  technical 
terms  not  sufficiently  explained  by  individual  instances.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  mistake  to  proceed  in  education  from  the  general  to  the 
particular,  rather  than  from  the  particular  to  the  general.  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  even  students  long  past  childhood,  would  commonly  ob¬ 
tain  a  fuller  and  a  much  more  real  knowledge  of  comparative 
zoology  by  beginning  with  special  cases — studying,  for  instance, 
the  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  and  advancing  from  some  of  these 
to  a  selected  specimen  in  each  of  the  higher  ranks — than  by  the 
most  careful  study  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  abstract  principles  of 
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structure,  and  on  the  common  functions  and  methods  of  animal  life. 
Begarding  the  work,  however,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  as  an 
abstract  treatise  on  a  subject  which  had  better  be  dealt  with  in 
the  concrete,  we  think  it  is  among  the  best  American  school-book  g 
we  have  seen. 

We  cannot  say  so  much  for  that  which  Mr.  Blakeslee,  with 
a  somewhat  clumsy  pedantry,  calls  Archology  *,  meaning  the  science 
of  government.  The  writer  has  contrived  to  render  an  intrinsically 
interesting  subject  so  dry  and  so  difficult  by  the  use  of  technical 
expressions,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  clear  and  striking  examples, 
that  he  will  probably  find  few  readers  even  in  the  most  political 
and  controversial  of  nations. 

We  have  received  the  second  number  ofanew  American  periodical 
of  high  political  and  literary  pretensions.  The  Transatlantic  rivals 
of  our  quarterly  and  other  Reviews  have  not  hitherto  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  the  one  before  us,  like  some  other  recent  attempts,  shows 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  no  want  of  literary  power,  or  even  of  literary 
skill  and  tact  adapted  to  this  special  kind  of  work.  As  a  rule,  the 
defect  seems  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  want  of  editorial  experience  and 
judgment,  and  especially  in  a  certain  incapacity  to  make  a  proper 
choice  of  subjects  so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  variety  of  interest 
and  a  due  intermixture  of  graver  and  lighter,  of  political,  social, 
and  scientific  topics.  The  party  character  of  the  Radical  Review  f 
is  indicated  by  its  name,  and  will  not  win  for  it  any  particular 
confidence  in  this  country,  or,  in  the  present  tone  of  American 
feeling,  in  the  States  themselves.  New  England,  however,  is,  and 
seems  likely  to  be,  always  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  what  m 
meant  by  Radicalism  in  America ;  and,  should  the  new  journal 
fail  to  gain  the  national  circulation  to  which  it  aspires,  it  will 
no  doubt  command  considerable  local  influence  among  the  most 
intellectual  and  most  highly  educated  communities  in  the  Union. 

Of  those  Blue-books  which  constitute  no  unimportant  part  of 
American  literature,  three  seem  this  month  to  deserve  mention.. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics}  gives  very  full 
and  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  commerce,  and  especially 
the  commercial  marine,  of  the  United  States.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  its  tables  are  only  made  up  to  the  30th  June,  1876. 
The  second  volume  of  the  State  Census  of  Massachusetts  §  shows 
in  what  proportions  the  population  of  that  State  is  distributed  in 
different  employments,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  produce  raised 
and  of  capital  employed  in  each  department  of  industry.  It  also 
contains  some  useful  information  respecting  the  rate  of  wages  and 
the  cost  of  living.  The  eighth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  J| 
is,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  of  little  more  than  local  interest;, 
but  it  contains  facts  and  remarks  not  undeserving  the  attention  of 
those  who  in  England  or  elsewhere  concern  themselves  with  the 
study  of  sanitary  questions. 

Mr.  Stone’s  treatise  on  the  domestication  of  trouts  is  of  too 
technical  a  character  to  recommend  itself  to  the  general  public  ; 
but  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which 
the  fresh-water  fish  most  valued  alike  by  the  angler  and  the  epi¬ 
cure  can  be  artificially  reared,  and  of  the  simple  and  inexpensive 
methods  by  which  trout  streams  may  be  stocked,  deserves  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  who  care  for  fishing,  either  as  a  sport  or  as  a  means 
of  affording  a  wholesome  variety  of  diet. 

A  sensible  little  treatise  on  the  connexion  between  dress  and 
health  ** * * * § **  endeavours  to  persuade  the  sex  most  interested  in  the 
former  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  latter,  and  less  to  the  capricious 
despotism  of  fashion.  We  fear,  however,  that  all  such  appeals  are 
thrown  away.  Very  few  women  have  the  courage,  even  if  they 
had  the  wish,  to  rebel  against  the  tyrannical  vagaries  of  fashion, 
all  of  which  are  unhealtlry,  as  most  of  them  are  hideous,  if  only 
by  reason  of  their  one  unvarying  characteristic — exaggeration. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  constant  peculiarity  of  female  dress 
is  its  incompatibility  with  health  and  convenience,  especially  in 
the  practice,  pervading  all  fashions,  of  resting  the  entire  weight 
of  the  lower  garments— a  weight  often,  as  now,  very  great — not  on 
the  shoulders,  but  on  the  hips.  To  correct  this,  and  to  reform 
the  almost  equally  obstinate  and  still  more  noxious  custom  which 
envelops  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  in  a  stiff  cuirass,  have  been 
the  primary  objects  of  all  sensible  writers  on  the  subject  for  fifty 
years  past ;  and  we  believe  that  no  literary  efforts  have  ever  been 
more  thoroughly  reasonable  or  more  absolutely  unsuccessful. 

A  similarly  modest  work  on  the  structure  and  arrangement  of 
villages  ft,  specially  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  rural  life  in 
America,  where  farms  are  for  the  most  part  of  tolerably  equal  size, 
and  where  cities  and  towns  are  scattered  at  great  distances,  may 
yet  have  some  use  and  interest  for  English  readers.  It  has  at  all 
events  the  crowning  merit  of  brevity. 

*  Archology  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Government.  By  S.  V.  Blakeslee.  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  :  Koman  &  Co.  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1876. 

+  The  Radical  Review.  No.  II.  August  1877.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

}  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  30  June, 
1876.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Trubner  & 
Co.  1877. 

§  The  Census  of  Massachusetts,  1875.  Vol.  II.  Manufactures  and  Occu¬ 
pations.  Boston  :  Albert  J.  Wright.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

||  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts. 
Boston:  A.  J.  Wright.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  18  77. 

Domesticated  Trout:  How  to  Breed  and  Grow  Them.  Third  Edition. 
By  Livingstone  Stone.  Charlestown:  Cold  Spring  Trout  Ponds.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 

**  Dress  and  Health  ;  or,  How  to  be  Strong :  a  Booh  for  Ladies.  Mon¬ 
treal  :  Dougall  &  Son.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1876. 

ff  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.  By  George  E.  Waring, 
Junior.  Boston:  Ostrnnd  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 
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Among  the  pocket  series  of  nearly  square  tliin  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Osgood  there  are  several  of  unusual  interest  and 
merit.  An  account  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus  *  is  timely,  even 
in  America,  where  the  movements  of  the  war  are  followed  less 
eagerly  than  in  Europe.  An  account,  partly  critical  and  partly 
biographical  f,  of  the  character  and  literary  position  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  if  not  altogether  discriminating  or  judicious  as 
a  piece  of  criticism,  is  nevertheless  acceptable  and  readable.  The 
name  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  ensure  a  wide  circulation 
for  The  Story  of  Iris\,  the  history  of  an  orphan  belonging  to 
that  class  of  poor  but  well-educated  women  whose  relations  with 
society  are  among  the  most  painful  problems  of  English  life,  and 
have  already  begun  to  trouble  thoughtful  observers  even  in 
America.  In  like  manner  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowell  will  draw 
attention  to  an  account  of  a  summer  holiday  published  under  the 
title  of  A  Moosehead  Journal .§  Ilettic’s  Strange  History \\, 
belonging  to  the  “No  Name”  series,  is  recommended  by  the  merit 
generally  allowed  to  the  author’s  previous  adventure  in  the  same 
line. 

*  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus.  By  Sir  Randall  Roberts.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1377. 

f  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

J  The  Story  of  Iris.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Boston  :  Osgood  & 
Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

§  A  Moosehead  Journal.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Illustrated. 
Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

||  IJettie’s  Strange  History.  By  the  Author  of  “Mercy  Philbrick's 
Choice.”  No  Name  Series.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1877. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


7V/T  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


]>  RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  London. 

Ilead-Mnstcr— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

TWO  ENTRxVNCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  value  of  £20  for  Three  years,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  in  December  next,  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  and  Thirteen  years  ot  age 
respectively. 


PRIVATE  TUITION,  SEASIDE— WORTHING.—  A  TUTOR, 

of  long  experience,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 

Civil  Service,  Universities,  and  Public  Schools.  Several  vacancies _ Address,  C.  A.  R.,  Heene 

House,  Worthing. 


T  IFEBOAT  SERVICES.- — During  the  Storms  of  the  Past 

^  anil  Present.  Years  the  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION  has  contributed 
to  the  saving  of  1,255  Lives  from  various  Shipwrecks  and  40  Vessels  from  destruction.  It  1ms 
also  expended  £55,991  in  the  same  period  ou  its  267  Lifeboat  Establishments.  CONTRIBU¬ 
TION?'  will  be  thankfully  received  by  all  the  Lundon  and  Country  Bankers;  and  by  the 
Secretary.  Richard  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 


rJO  ANTIQUARIANS,  ARCHAEOLOGISTS,  and  others. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  of  very  Valuable  OLD  MANUSCRIPTS  (many  beautifully  illu¬ 
minated),  DEEDS,  DOCUMENTS,  Sec.,  also  a  very  Choice  Collection  ot  ANTIQUE  OAK. 
FURNITURE,  Richly  Carved  and  Inlaid,  Carved  Figures,  ROM  AN,  OLD  BRITISH,  and 
other  COINS,  and  Antiquities,  Alms  Dishes,  Flagons,  together  with  Eight  Inlaid  Mahogany 
Bookcases, and  a  valuable  Library,  of  about  5,Q0U  vols.,  of  Antique  and  Modern  Literature. 
The  whole  of  the  above  have  been  collected  (with  great  care)  during  a  period  extending  over 
sixty  years,  by  the  late 

GILLYATT  SUMNER,  ESQ.,  OF  WOODMANSEY,  BEVERLEY,  YORKS. 

Also  at  the  same  time  and  place,  by  order  of  the  Trustees,  a  quantity  of  richly  carved  OLD 
OAK  WORK,  a  beautiful  carved  Stone  Altar  Rail  and  Marble  Steps,  &c.,  now  beiug  taken 
from  the  BEVERLEY  MINSTER  during  the  present  alterations. 

This  will  be  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  thoroughly  good  and  genuine  collection  of 
ANTIQUE  and  HISTORIC  WORK  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and  to  which  the  Auctioneer 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  Connoisseurs  and  Collectors,  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  by  Mr.  C.  GllEENSIDES,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Beverley,  ou 
Wednesday,  October  31,  1877,  and  Two  following  Days,  as  per  Catalogue. 

The  Sale  will  Commence  at  Ten  o’clock  A.M.,  each  day. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 

F.  G.  IIOBSON,  Solicitor,  Eeverley ; 

JAS.  E.  EL  WELL,  Beverley  ;  or  to 

C.  GllEENSIDES.  Auctioneer,  Beverley 
From  whom  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  and  after  October  17,  each  6d.  The  Goods  will  be  ou 
View  on  the  day  prior  to  the  Sale,  from  10  a.M.  to  4  P.M.,  by  Catalogue  only. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  mu. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE, M. A..  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park- 


HOTELS. 

-RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Codec-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  on  the  Sea  Shore,  in  its  own 

Picturesque  Grounds  of  5  acres.  250  Rooms,  and  all  modern  comforts.  Charges  fixed  andL 
moderate.  Table  d’hote  daily _ Tariff  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  Devon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


ATOTICE.— MANUFACTURE  of  SPOONS  and  FORKS.— 

'  Messrs.  ELKINGTON  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
several  important  improvements  in  the  above  manufacture,  they  are  now  enabled  to  otter 
their  guaranteed  qualities  at  such  prices  as,  while  fully  maintaining  their  high  quality,  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  Revised  Illustrated  Price  Lists  can  be  had  on  application. 

Address,  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 

LONDON— 22  Regent  Street,  \V. ;  42  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL— 25  Church  Street. 

MANCHESTER— St.  Ann’s  Square;  or  to  the  Manufactory, 

NEW II ALL  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


rpHE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGANS. 

-JL  Manufactory  :  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S. 


These  Organs  possess  the  Torrst  Quality,  combined  with  Great  Power  and 
Fulness  of  Tone. 

CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  ORGAN,  AND  INFINITELY 

SUPERIOR. 

Once  having  heard  them,  the  most  sceptical  pronounce  them  decidedly  best. 

The  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  are  the  Original  Inventors  and 
Makers  of  the 

AMERICAN  ORGAN. 

They  have  made  nearly  75,000  Organs. 

With  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years,  during  which  time  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  bring  their  Instruments  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  with  two  large 
factories  fitted  up  with  the  most  ingenious  machinery  ;  with  a  corps  of  three  hundred 
skilled  workmen  ;  and  a  large  capital  to  carry  out  their  designs  completelv,  the 
SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  COMPANY  offer  an  ORGAN,  at  once  the  cheapest 
Equality  considered),  and  incomparably  best  intone,  being  voiced  equal  to  the  finest 
finished  pipe. 

THEY  STAND  THOROUGHLY  WELL  IN  TUNE. 

FOR  HOME  they  are  most  desirable,  as  the  softest  tone  can  be  produced  from, 
them. 

FOR  THE  CHURCH  nothing  can  be  said  too  highly  in  their  favour. 

The  same  power  and  better  quality  can  be  had  in  the  SMITH  AMERICAN 
ORGAN  for  less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  most  pipe  Organs. 


Full  Descriptive  Price  Lists  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Wholesale  Importers, 

OPKINSON  BROTHERS  & 

5  and  G  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LEEDS. 


CO., 


T  T  EAL  &  SON, 

-*--L  106,  100,  197.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

The  Largest  House  in  London  for 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

s  BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Ileal  &  Son’s  Catalogue  post  free. 


HPHE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  IIIGII-CLASS 

PICTURES  is  now  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH’S  GALLERY.  5  Haymarket 
(Opposite  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre),  from  Ten  till  Seven  o’clock.  Admission  Is.,  including 
Catalogue. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT/ 

“CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PR2ETORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six .  Is. 


A  COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES,  on  “  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

in  ENGLAND.”  will  be  given  by  J.  R,  SEELEY.  Esq.,  M.A..  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  oi  Cambridge,  in  St.  Mark’s  School-room,  Violet  Hill,  Hamilton 
Terrace.  N.W.,  on  Saturday  Afternoons,  at  Half-past  Three  o’clock,  commencing  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3  -Further  particulars  on  application  to  Miss  Hart,  86  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

V  ▼  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  liis  ltoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  3'J  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,1  A,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  6  Terry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 
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Furnish  your  house  or  apartments 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustratedpriced Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 

I  NVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  ins.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
eliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs,  £2  15s.;  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£1  10s. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  10s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d. ;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street.  London,  W. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WIND  O  WS  and  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS — HEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

'  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO., Sole  Patentees. Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


'IESSE  and 


SCENTS. 


recommended  in 

edited  by  Mr. 


LUBI N. — S  W  E  E  T 

-1-  POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

HEALTHY  SIaN  aild  G00D  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
^TOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Re 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,’ 

Ji] RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

TRIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  SoleProprietorsof  theoelebrated  Receipts, and 
Manufucturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  Gate  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Squarej.and  I8Trinity  Street.  London.  S.E. 

XJARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby." 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

■  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  i  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  “LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Black  well,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail, by  Dealers  in  Sauce6  throughout  the  World. 

■WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

y  *  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  ‘  THREE  CASTLES.’  ” — 
Vide  “  Tlie  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

LLS’  “BEST  B I  RD'S-EYE  ”  CIGARETTES. 

Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


W1 


“  PRIZE  MEDAL  ”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 


Jurors’  Award ; 


VERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 


This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 


'J'HE 


Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


HE  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARI S — 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.”- 
Dr.  FOTHERGILL.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS,  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 

XT  IN  A  HAN’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Hassall  says;  “  The  samples  were  6oft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  he  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


E 


PPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL— PRIZE  MEDAL. 

J1  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.  "—Standard. 

**The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food.  Wafer,  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.HASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVEIt  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light- Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but,  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  w'hen  every  thing  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes: 

“  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease, 
Dr.  DE  JONGIl’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficacy  than  any 
other  Cod- Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  ONLY  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  Cd. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


'THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1825. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE-DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  Company’s  business  year  will  close  on  November  15,  1877,  and  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
this  year’s  entry  to  the  profit  scheme,  proposals  should  be  lodged  with  the  Company  on  or 
before  that  date. 

The  next  Division  of  Profits  will  take  place  in  1880,  and  all  who  take  out  Policies  during  the 
present  year  will  rank  for  four  years’  profit  on  that  occusion. 

For  the  very  liberal  conditions  of  the  Standard  Policy  see  Prospectus. 

Amount  of  Assurances  accepted  during  the  last  five  years .  £6,183,362 

Subsisting  Assurances .  18,569.901 

Revenue,  upwards  of  .  760,000 

Assets,  upwards  of .  5,000,000 

SPENCER  C.  THOMSON,  Manager. 

H.  JONES  WILLIAMS,  General  Secretary  for  England . 
Edinburgh— 3  and  5  George  Street  (Head  Office). 

London — 62  King  William  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  3  Pall  Mall  East. 

Dublin— 66  Upper  Saekville  Street. 

Manchester— 110  King  Street. 

RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  "  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  auy  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only'. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expeuses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

J— ■ •  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 

PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  Secretaries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  J  secretaries. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  oldest  Proprietary  Office  in  the  Kingdom  for  Life  Insurance  only.  Offers  complete  and 
exceptional  security  to  the  Insured. 

For  Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  & c.,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

T  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

A-i  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

\V.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manaqcr. 

Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLAOK.FKIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

TYTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

I’  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

"DRITISH  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

COMPANY, 

32  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Incorporated  under  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Funds  in  hand  exceed  Half  a  Million  sterling. 

The  average  Cash  Bonus  (Trieunially)  exceeds  23  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid. 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

ACCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  FIEL  D.— 

-L\.  Accidents  of  all  kinds  mav  he  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY-  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

HON.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capitul,  £1,000,000.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  Cornhill,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

rpHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.— Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  OfficE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurracliee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  sifbject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  Ea6t  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken, 
interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian,, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

■\TATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

the  French  Government. 

VICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

»  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  &c. 

VICHY  IIAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

’  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

"VICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver,. 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

■yiCHY  ITOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 

"VICHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

V AUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


October  27,  1877.] 


rhe  Saturday  Review 


T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

■*  *  The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almornl  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  sinell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says:  "Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable 
to  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  dietetic,  wc  have  found  no  difliculty  in  inducing  our 
little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD  says:  “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions 
with  marked  effect.  So  well  are  the  odour  and  taste  ot  the  Oil  disguised  that  children  will 
take  the  preparation  with  avidity.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES  says  :  "  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
MEDICAL  PRESS  says:  “  Has  un  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  can  testily  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory." 

Prices— Pints,  4s.  6d.;  Half  pints,  2s.  4d.;  Quarter  pints.  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House,  Walbrook,  London. 


T)INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HF.ADACnE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


A  NOTHER  Cure  of  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Cough,  &c. 

(this  week).— Mr.  Heron,  lo  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  writes :  “October  11,  1h77.  Dr. 
LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  allayed  the  inflammation  of  my  throat,  relieved  the 
oough,  and  gave  me  ease  at  once.”  Price  Is.  lid. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

- -♦ - 

IVTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 


TVTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 
This  Catalogue  contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay ; 
Captain  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva:  Wallace’s  Russia;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by 
Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography  ;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church, 
Third  Series  ;  Payer’s  Voyage  of  the  Tegethoff  \  Daniel  Deronda  ;  Madcap  Violet ;  and  several 
other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selection  of 
other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy, Travel  and  Adventure,  and 
the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


TVf  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  M  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


•THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIE  W  arerequired,  for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz. ; 
JO,  74,  75,  76,  81.  88,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (.clean  copies;— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW.— WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  Vols. 

I.  to  X.  Wanted  to  SELL.  Vols.  XXI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIII.,  bound,  cloth — Address, 
C.  E.  Wilson,  65  Basinghall  Street,  London. 


On  Wednesday  next,  in  8vo.  price  15s.  cloth, 

rpHE  JEWISH  MESSIAH:  a  Critical  History  of  the  Mes- 

J-  sianic  Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  Closing  of 
the  Talmud.  By  James  Drummond,  3. A.  Professor  of  Theology  in  Manchester 
New  College,  London. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling. 

■YT7H0M  DO  CHRISTIANS  NOW  WORSHIP  ?  An 

VV  Appeal  to  all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Jenner,  M.A.  Author  of  “  Quicksands,”  &c. 

London.  Longmans  &  Co. 


QIIORN  RELICS.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

“  This  little  volume  contains  much  cleverness  and  some  poetry.” 

British  Quarterly  Review*  October  1%7. 

“  His  best  characteristics  are  buoyancy  and  good -humoured  satire.”—.!  theveeum .  J uly  13. 1867. 
“  Well  worthy  of  publication  and  preservation.” — Manchester  Guardian ,  February  26, 1868. 
“This  volume  is  a  literary  curiosity.”- Public  Opinion,  May  4,  1867. 

“Like  the  works  of  Father  Prout Sunday  Times ,  May  5,  1867. 

Adams  &  Francis,  59  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Now  ready,  to  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  Is. 

CPHE  PROBLEM  of  CATHOLIC  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Remarks  on  the  Present  Condition  of  Catholic  Liberal  Education." 
London  :  BURNS  &  Oates,  17  Portman  Street,  and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

T^SSEX  :  a  Play.  By  D.  Charles  D.  Campbell. 

i  WILLIAMS  &  Norgate.  It  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


A 


Fcp.  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

SHEAF  of  VERSE.  By  Henry  G.  Hewlett. 

London;  C.  Keoan  Paul  &  Co.  (successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
HENRY  S.  King  &  Co.),  1  Paternoster  Square. 


THE  BAMPTON  LECTURES  FOR  1877. 

Just  published,  12s.  6d. 

(CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES  viewed  in  relation  to  Modern 

Thought :  Eight  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Row,  M.A..  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

“  Conspicuously  honest,  candid,  and  calm.” — Guardian. 

“  The  most  important  contribution  made  during  the  present  century  to  the  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”—  Public  Opinion. 

“  Certainly  the  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics  which  has 
come  before  us  for  year*." —Literary  Churchman. 

By  the  same  Author. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  in  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  POS- 

SIBLE,  CREDIBLE,  and  HISTORICAL;  or.  an  Examination  of  the  Validity  of 
some  Recent  Objections  against  Christianity  as  a  Divine  Revelation.  Post  8vo.  12s. 
London  :  F.  NOROATE,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised  throughout,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  GOSPELS  and  other  Documents 

relating  to  the  History  of  Christ.  Translated  from  the  originals  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Prolegomena  by  B.  Harris  Covvfer. 

“  A  convenient  and  scholarly  edition.”— Spectator. 

London  :  F.  Norgate,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

4 to.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  SYRIAC  DOCUMENTS  relative  to  the  Earliest 

Establishment  of  Christianity  in  Edessa  and  the  Neighbouring  Countries,  from  the 
Year  after  Our  Lord’s  Ascension  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century.  Discovered,  edited, 
translated,  and  annotated  by  W.  CCUETON,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  With  a  Preface  by 
W»  Wright,  LL.D.,  &e. 

London  :  F.  Norgatb,  7  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXXVIII. 

is  published  Tins  Day. 

Contents: 

1.  ODILON-BARROT. 

2.  HISTORY  OP  THE  MONGOLS. 

3.  C^ESARISM,  ROMANISM,  SOCIALISM. 

4.  CARRIAGES,  ROADS,  AND  COACHES. 

5.  CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  POETS. 

C.  LOBSTER,  CRAB,  AND  OYSTER  FISHERIES. 

7.  ALFRED  AUSTIN’S  POEMS. 

8.  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

9.  ORDINATION  AND  CONFESSION. 

10.  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


r]]HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCC.  for 

October,  is  just  published. 

Contents  : — 

1.  TORPEDO  WARFARE. 

2.  THE  PHILOSOPHER  CHOO-FOO-TSZE. 

3.  SOUVENIRS  OF  COUNTESS  D'AGOULT. 

4.  ULFILAS,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  GOTHS. 

6.  FRINCE  HARDENBERG’S  MEMOIRS. 

6.  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COIF. 

7.  MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  NOVELS. 

8.  LYTE’S  ETON  COLLEGE. 

9.  THE  STORY  OF  AN  INDIAN  LIFE. 

10.  THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  TURKEY. 

London,  Longmans  and  Co.  Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Brack. 


TpRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  XCV.  NOVEMBER. 

Contents  : — 

Psychological  Curiosities  of  Spiritualism. 

English  Orthography. 

Rambles.— By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. — In  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Studies  in  Russian  Literature. — XII. 

Garibaldi  in  France. — II. 

An  Old  Story  Now. 

Budhist  Schools  in  Burmah. 

Three  Weeks  with  the  Hop-Pickers. 

The  West  India  Question. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  NOVEMBER 

Will  Contain  : 

THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE  AND  MR.  LOWE  THEREON.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 

RUSSIANS,  TURKS,  AND  BULGARIANS  AT  THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR.  By 
Archibald  Forbics. 

SUN  SPOTS  AND  FAMINES.  By  J.  Norman  LOCKYER  and  Professor  Hunter. 
INDIAN  FAMINES.  By  Colonel  Geo.  Chksney. 

A  MORNING  WITH  AUGUSTE  COMTE.  By  Sir  Erskine  Perry. 

THECHURCH  CONGRESSON  NONCONFORMITY.  By  Rev.  W.J.G.  Rogers. 

THE  MARSIIALATE  :  a  Chaptei  of  French  History.  ByE.  D.  T.  WILSON. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  BECKET.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  Concluded. 
RECENT  LITERATURE.  By  Professor  Henry  Morley. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  NOVEMBER : 

ON  THE  WAR  POWER.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  JOHN  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM.  By  Professor  Beyschlag. 
Part  II. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  SCHEME,  IN  RELATION  TO  SCIENCES 
AND  TO  LANGUAGES.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D. 

THE  POETIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

GREEK  ART  AT  HOME.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.John  Tyrwhitt. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  BIRMINGHAM  ADDRESS.  By  George  Teard. 

THE  CHARACTERS  OF  PLAUTUS.  By  James  Donaldson,  LL.D. 

FASHIONABLE  FARCES.  (Signs  of  the  Times.  No.  II.)  By  *  *  *. 

THE  SLAVEOWNER  AND  THE  TURK.  By  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  A  NEW  REVELATION.  By  Canon  West- 
COTT,  D.D. 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  34  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


T2  LACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  1877, 

No.  DCCXLV.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: 

MINE  IS  TniNE.  Part  V. 

A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  MONTENEGRO  AND  ITS  CAPITAL. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  SOLDIER  AND  NOVELIST. 

RIDES  THROUGH  ASIA, 

THE  POLITICAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  VI. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London-. 

On  October  29,  No.  CCXV.  Is. 

upiIE  CORXIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents : 

EREMA  ;  or.  My  Father’s  Sin.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  54.  Bruntsea 
Defeated.  Chapter  55.  A  Dead  Letter.  Chapter  56.  With  his  own  Sword. 
Chapter  57.  Female  Suffrage.  Chapter  58.  Beyond  Desert  and  Deserts. 

SOME  SONNETS  OF  CAMPANELLA. 

THE  CZAR’S  CLEMENCY  :  a  Polish  Priest’s  Story. 

AESTHETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  AN  OBELISK. 

A  MIGHTY  SEA  WAVE. 

THE  LAST  REDOUBT.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

“FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  9.  Sissy  looks  into  the 
Mirror.  Chapter  10.  In  Langley  Wood.  Chapter  11.  Meanwhile.  Chapter  12. 

”  Well,  what’s  gone  from  me  ?  What  have  I  lost  in  you  1  ” 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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J>RIEF: 


THE  NEW  "WEEKLY  PAPER. 

On  November  3, 1677,  and  every  succeeding  Saturday. 

a  Weekly  Epitome  of  Current  News, 

and  Criticism. 


Thought, 


“  An  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time.” — Sha7:espeare. 

Under  the  above  title'  will  be  published,  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of  Id.,  a  popular 
summary  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  current  week,  as  recorded  in  the  public  press.  The 
First  Number  will  appear  on  Saturday,  November  3,  1677. 

BRIEF  will  be  at  once  a  short  record  of  noteworthy  events,  a  compendium  of  the  manifold 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  entire  Press,  and  a  useful,  handy  repertory  of  facts,  dates,  and  opinions, 
ready  for  future  easy  reference. 

BRIEF  aims  to  be  a  journal  alike  for  the  busy  and  the  idle  :  for  him  who  has  not  time  for 
much  reading,  and  for  him  who  has  not  inclination  to  read  much  ;  so  that,  without  the  labour 
of  turning  to  one  publication  after  another  of  the  periodical  Press,  the  reader  of  but  slender 
leisure  may,  almost  at  a  glance,  keep  himself  abreast  of  ail  passing  events,  and  fairly  informed 
on  all  the  questions  of  the  day. 

BRIEF  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  our  very  busy  age.  Brevity  in  speech  and  writing  has 
become  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury.  Multum  in  parvo  is  everywhere  the  order  of  the 
day  :  condensation  and  compression  meet  us  on  all  side9.  And  as  in  the  material  world  so  in 
our  literature.  The  hydraulic  press  is  applied  to  the  Press.  Packing,  not  padding,  is  sought. 
It  is  the  age  of  glances  and  glimpses  ;  of  terse  phrases  ;  of  the  news  of  the  day  "  in  a  word  ”  ; 
of  only  llalf-IIours  with  even  the  best  authors;  of  French  in  four  lessons  and  all  things  in 
Manuals.  Letters  have  dwindled  down  to  Notes  and  Memos,  to  Postcards  and  Telegrams. 

BRIEF,  presenting  the  Press  compressed— concentrated  essence  of  Press  in  fact— giving  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  contents  of  many  Journals  :  marshalling  together  the  different  opinions 
of  various  Leaders  of  National  Thought  ;  impartially  representing  all  Parties  and  Schools  of 
Politics,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  must  appeal  to  a  very  large  number  of  readers  and, 
while  indispensable  to  many,  prove  acceptable  to  all.  BRIEF  will  be  thoroughly  well  printed 
on  good  paper.  Yearly  Subscription,  post  free,  6s,  Gd. 

Office,  81  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C . 


ORDER  OF  CORPORATE  REUNION. 

1\/TEMBERS  and  others  are  hereby  informed  that  No.  I.  of 

.  THE  REUNION  MAGAZINE,  the  Quarterly  Official  Serial,  containing  authentic 
copies  of  all  the  Public  Documents  of  this  Order,  price  2s.  Gd..  will  be  issued  in  October  by 
D.  Nutt,  270  Strand  (to  whose  care  all  communications  for  the  Editor,  and  Books  for  Review, 
may  be  sent).  Agents  in  Paternoster  Row,  Simpkin.  Marshall,  &  Co. 


A  RENDEZVOUS  of  OBELISKS.— See  THE  BUILDER  of 

this  Week  for  View  and  Descriptive  Particulars— Additions  at  South  Kensington- 
Architectural  Memorials— A  Visit  to  the  Roslin  Gunpowder  Mills— Wealth  and  Labour- 
Peerage  Property,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4Id— 46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  SECURITIES:  an 

Essay  on  the  General  Causes  o f  Fluctuation  in  their  Price.  By  Robert 
GlFi'EX. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  6cl. 

TIIE  ACTION  of  EXAMINATIONS,  con- 

Eidered  as  a  Means  of  Selection.  By  H kn*ry  Latham,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge:  Dkighton,  Bell,  &  Co.) 


Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions  and  a  Special  Preface,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

TEXT-BOOK  of  MUSIC.  By  Henry  C. 

Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

This  Manual  contains  Chapters  on  Notation.  Harmony  and  Counterpoint, 
Modulation,  Rhythm,  Canon,  Fugue,  Voices,  and  Instruments,  together  with 
Exercises  on  Harmony,  an  Appendix  of  Examination  Papers,  and  a  copious 
Index  and  Glossary  of  Musical  Terms. 


3  vols.  large  post  8vo.  each  7s.  fid. 

MOLIERE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  A  new 

Translation  in  English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a  short  Life  and  a 
Portrait.  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  in  B  din's  Libraries,  3  vols.  each  3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of  Moliere  ascaD 
be  given.”— Academy. 


Each  vol.  paper  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

npiIE  ROYAL  SONG-BOOKS. 

-L  RUBINSTEIN'S  FIFTY  SONGS. 

RUBINSTEIN'S  EIGHTEEN  VOCAL  DUETS. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SEVENTY-SIX  SONGS. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SIXTY  SONGS. 

SCHUMANN’S  SEVENTY-FIVE  SONGS. 

TEE  SONGS  OF  GERMANY  (100  Volkslieder), 

The  above  have  all  German  and  English  words. 

THE  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND  (100  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  (150  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  IRELAND  (108  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  WALES  (02  Songs). 

The  above  form  a  complete  collection  of  National  Songs. 

SACRED  SONGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  (100  Songs). 
HUMOROUS  SONGS  (72  new  and  old  Songs). 

CHOICE  DUETS  FOR  LADIES’  VOICES  (24  duets). 

Boosey  &  Co.,  205  Regent  Street,  London.  And  all  Musicsellers  and  Bool:  sellers. 


Each  book  Is. 

BOOSEY’S  CABINET  CLASSICS. 

203.  RUBINSTEIN’S  ALBUM  (11  best  pieces).  Is. 

206.  RUBINSTEIN’S  SIX  STUDIES.  Is. 

207.  RUBINSTEIN’S  SIX  PRELUDES.  Is. 

204.  BRAHM’S  ALBUM  (including  16  Waltzes).  Is. 

205.  RAFF'S  ALBUM  (6  best  pieces).  Is. 

80.  HELLER’S  ALBUM  (12  pieces).  Is. 

161.  HELLER’S  PETIT  ALBUM  (10  pieces).  Is. 

85.  HELLER’S  PROMENADES  D’UN  SOLITAIRE.  Is. 

140.  HELLER'S  TWENTY-FOUR  STUDIES.  Is. 

100.  SCHUMANN'S  KINDERSCENEN,  &c.  Is. 

113.  SCHUMANN’S  FIRST  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

159.  SCHUMANN’S  SECOND  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

160.  SCHUMANN’S  THIRD  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

117.  CHOPIN’S  WALTZES,  complete.  Is. 

143.  CHOPIN’S  MAZURKAS,  complete.  Is. 

171.  CHOPIN’S  NOCTURNES,  complete.  Is. 

208.  CHOPIN’S  TWENTY-FIVE  PRELUDES. 

190.  FIELD’S  TEN  NOCTURNES  (alltlie best).  Is. 

33—35.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  (Six  Books). 
114.  BEETHOVEN’S  WALTZ  ALBUM  (45  Waltzes). 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Each  Is. 

BOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

DR.  CALCOTT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  MUSIC. 

W.  T.  BEST’S  FIRST  ORGAN  BOOK. 

J.  W.  ELLIOT’S  NEW  HARMONIUM  TUTOR. 

HENNINGS'  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

CASE’S  VIOLIN  TUTOR. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  THE  PIANO. 
GEORGE  MOUNT’S  POPULAR  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

DR.  SPARK’S  HANDY-BOOK  OF  CHORAL  SINGING. 

BALFE’S  BALLAD  TUTOR. 

VACCAJ’S  SINGING  METHOD,  without  Solfeggi. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  LADIES’  VOICES. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  MEN’S  VOICES. 

KAPPEY’S  CLARIONET  TUTOR. 

EDWARD  HOWELL’S  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

R.  S.  PRATTEN’S  FLUTE  TUTOR. 

STANTON  JONES’  CORNET  TUTOR. 

CASE'S  ENGLISH  CONCERTINA  TUTOR. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


TIIE  CHORALIST.  Twelve  Antliems  and  Sacred  Part  Songs 

by  Arthur  Sullivan  have  been  added  to  this  popular  series,  which  now 
contains  224  Numbers,  each  Id.  Specimen  for  One  Stamp. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Pp.  60,  price  2s.  6d. 

T  ILL  (US  FIRST  MUSIC-BOOK.  With  15  Illustrations. 

-T— ^  “  The  most  admirable  tut  r  extant  for  the  pianoforte." — Somerset  U  r  b  /. 

“  The  clearest  instruction-bank  that  has  ever  beeu  written.” — Illustrated  Paper. 

‘‘  To  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  sisters  who  have  charge  of  our  future  pianists 
this  book  will  be  a  godsend.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street, 


Post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER’S 

FLOWER,  FRUIT,  and  THORN  PIECES.  A  Novel.  Newly  Translated 
by  Alexander  Ewing. 


Fourth  Edition,  Revised  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner 
to  the  University  of  London.  Post  Svo.  with  12  Plates  from  the  Antique,  5s. 

KEIGHTLEY’S  MYTHOLOGY  of  ANCIENT 

GREECE  and  ITALY. 


Library  Edition,  S  vols.  large  post  Svo.  with  Portraits,  Autographs, 

and  Vignettes,  each  7s.  6d. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Agnes  Strick¬ 
land.  Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Bohn’S  Libraries,  U  vols.  each  5s. 


2  vols.  post  Svo.  each  5s. 

THE  LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS. 

By  Agnes  Strickland. 


LOXDOX:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SOXS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


QCRIBNER’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  for 

k-z  NOVEMBER 

Commences  a  New  Volume,  ready  on  the  29th  instant.  Monthly  Is. 

SCRIBNER'S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE,  for  beauty  of 

Illustrations  and  Originality  of  Articles,  is  quite  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  production 
issued. 

SCRIBNER’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER 

contains  Eighty  Illustrations  and  Twenty-two  distinct  Articles;  also  the  Opening 
Chapter  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  New  Novel,  '‘ROXY,”  with  Illustrations  by  Walter 
Shirlaw. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


T>ERNAlvD  QUARITCH’8  CATALOGUES  of  OLD  BOOKS 

and  manuscripts. 

Now  ready. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT  to  BERNARD  Q.UARITCH’S  GENE- 

RAL  CATALOGUE  of  1«74.  1  vol.  stout  svo.  21,470  Articles,  1,450  pp.,  with  a  complete 
Alphabetical  Index,  half-hound  morocco,  -12s. 

'  Of  the  GENERAL  CATALOGUE,  1  vol.  1874,  22,854  Articles,  a  few  copies 
remain  for  Sale,  price  £4  4s. 

Just  issued. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  from 

the  Ninth  Century,  to  which  arc  added  Historical  and  other  Manuscripts  in  all  Lan¬ 
guages,  followed  by  Works  on  Paleography.  295  Numbers.  Is. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  PERIODICALS,  Transactions  of  Learned 

Societies.  Issues  from  Private  Presses  and  Historical  Collections.  Nos.  2yG— 154G. 
Price  Is. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS  in  all 

departments  of  Literature.  G  ratis. 

DESIDERATA,  or  List  of  Books  wanted  to  Purchase. 

Gratis. 

Nearly  ready. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  on  SCIENCE  and  NATURAL 

HISTORY,  comprising  the  entire  Libraries  of  several  distinguished  Naturalists,  lately 
deceased.  About  2,000  numbers.  Is. 

In  preparation. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  of  PRINTS,  Works  on  Printing, 

Sculpture,  Architecture,  Ornament  and  Decoration.  About  2,000  articles,  Is. 

London:  Bernard  QUARITCII,  15  Piccadilly. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Wreck  Charts,  5s. 

XJISTORY  of  the  LIFEBOAT  and  its  WORK.  By  Richard 

Lewis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  Gd.;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“  ‘ Detector '  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”—  Public  Opinion. 

London :  BAiLLiftltE  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand* 
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TIIE  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR, 

By  Captain  FRED  BURNABY, 

Ti  now  ready,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  3  Maps  and  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  33s. 

Last  words  of  a  First  Review  f3I  columns  long)  in  the  TIMES  of  October  17  :  “  Here  wo  are 
at  the  end  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  most  interesting  tirst  volume.  We  must  reserve  die  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  second  volume,  which  is  still  more  interesting,  for  u  second  notice.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—'*  There  is  the  same  spirit  in  the  style,  mid  even  greater  interest 
in  the  subject . Full  of  information  in  matters  of  great  interest.” 


THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Hon. 

CHARLES  SUMNER.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits,  cloth,  36s.  [Ready, 
Charles  Sumner’s  Letters  give  full  descriptions  of  London  Society — Lawyers 
— Judges— Visits  to  Lords  Fitz  william,  Leicester,  Wharncliffe,  Brougham — 
Association  with  Sydney  Smith,  Hallam,  Macaulay — Dean  Mil  man,  Rogers, 
and  Talfourd,  &c.  The  Work  also  contains  a  full  Journal  which  Sumner 
kept  in  Paris. 

NEW  IRELAND.  By  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P. 

for  Louth.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  30s.  [On  November  1. 

Political  Sketches  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Irish  Public 
Life.— The  remarkable  transformations— social,  economic,  and  political — 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  sister  kingdom  during  the  past,  thirty  years 
have  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  what  the  author  calls  n  New  Ireland. 
Although  he  disclaims  for  his  work  the  character  of  a  formal  history,  the 
dominant  events  of  this  most  interesting  and  important  period — the  public 
movements  and  public  men,  especially  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century— are 
here  sketched  by  one  who  mingled  actively  in  the  scenes  described. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SAMUEL  BRECK, 

1771 — 1862.  Edited  by  H.  G-.  Scudder.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  [Ready. 

Mr.  Breck’s  work  gives  an  almost  photographic  picture  of  the  stirring 
events  and  most  prominent  men  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  American 
Republic.  He  visited  France  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Revolution,  and  gives 
ns  graphic  pictures  of  his  life  in  London.  His  reminiscences  are  of  person¬ 
ages  as  far  removed  in  every  way  from  one  another  as  Mirabeau  and  Marryat, 
with  whom— as  with  Washington,  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  the  Marquis  de 
Valady,  &c.—  he  was  personally  acquainted. 

VOL.  n.  of  MEN  of  MARK:  a  Gallery  of 

Thirty-six  Cabinet-size  Photographs,  by  Lock  &  Whitfield  (taken  from  Life), 
of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  day.  Printed  in  Permanent  Photography. 
With  brief  Biographical  Notices.  4to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  25s.  [Ready. 

THE  PICTURE  GALLERY  of  MODERN 

ART.  Containing  Twenty-four  Permanent  Photographs  from  celebrated 
Original  Paintings,  chiefly  by  Artists  of  the  French  and  Belgian  Schools. 
With  Memoirs  of  the  Artists  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plates.  Imperial  4to. 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d.  [Ready. 

STREET  LIFE  in  LONDON.  Illustrated  by 

nearly  Forty  Permanent  Photographs,  specially  taken  from  Life  for  the 
Work  by  J.  Thomson,  Author  of  “  Illustrations  of  China  and  its  People,”  Ac. 
With  Descriptive  Accounts  by  J.  Thomson  and  Adolphk  Smith.  4to.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  25s.  [Ready. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON. 


HISTORY  OF 
FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  HENRI  VAN  LAUN. 

Vol.  I.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Renaissance.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Classical  Renaissance  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  III.  From  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  End  of  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Demy  Svo.  16s. 


LONDON:  SMITH.  ELDER,  Sc  CO.,  13  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE 

AGAMEMNON  OF  ^SCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 


LONDON:  SMITII,  ELDER,  8c  CO.,  *15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 


Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

EREMA; 

Or,  My  Father’s  Sin. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Author  of  “Lorna  Doone,”  “Alice  Lorraine,”  Sic.  &c. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  Sc  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SABAH  TYTLER. 


2  vols.  post  8vo. 

A  DOUCE  LASS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  “A  Garden  of  Women,”  &c. 


LONDON  <  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S  LIST. 


On  Monday  next  will  be  published. 

MR.  TROLLOPE’S  LIFE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH. 

3  vols.  crown  8 vo.  28s. 

MR,  CHARLES  WOOD’S  THROUGH 

HOLLAND;  or,  Towns  and  Customs  of  the  Dutch.  Demy  8vo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  12s. 

Ill 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Lack  ay).  Demy  Svo.  15s. 

GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  “  Misrepresentation,”  Ac. 
3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


“  JfTio  does  not  welcome  ‘ Temple  Bar — John  Bull. 

On  October  29,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCIV.,  for  NOVEMBER  1877. 

CONTENTS : 

MRS.  EDWARDES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie  Epwardes,  Author  of  “Archie  Lovell,” 

**  Leah  :  u  Woman  of  Fashion,”  Sec.  Conclusion. 

2.  THE  COURT  OF  THE  GRAND  MONARQUE. 

3.  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

4.  THE  ORDEAL  OF  FAY. 

5.  THE  AUSTRIAN  REVOLUTION  UNDER  JOSEPH  II. 

6.  THE  SINGERS’  BELL. 

7.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

8.  OUR  LONGINGS. 

9.  “  CHERRY  RIPE  !  ”  By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” 

Chapters  41—43. 

***  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers’,  price  Is.  each. 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit 
Her  ?  ”  &c.  Crown  Svo. 

AN  EVERY-DAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

“A  powerful  production,  containing  some  highly  dramatic  episodes,  breathing  throughout 
a  gentle  air  of  poetry,  and  marked  by  most  delicate  humour.”— A  thenceum. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON  !  by  the  Author  of  “  Jennie  of  the 

Prince’s,”  is  now  ready. 


A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM,  by  the  Author  of 

“  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It,”  is  ready  to-day. 

“  Novel-readers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translator  of  this  fascinating  story.  The 
translation  is  so  well  done  that  one  would  never  suspect  the  book  to  be  other  than  of  English 
origin,  and  the  narrative  is  so  absorbing  that  few  who  take  up  the  book  will  lay  it  down  with¬ 
out  finislung  it.” — Spectator. 


SISTER  NATALIE.  By  Mrs.  Augustus 

Craven,  Author  of  “  A  Sister’s  Story,”  &c.  Translated  by  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton.  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  Sc  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

publishers  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 


Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  with  Vignette,  engraved  by  Jeens,  7s.  Gd. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Uniform  with  the  One  Volume  Edition  of  “  Middlemarch.” 

/  _ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS.  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  each  complete  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

Adam  Bede.  3s.  6d. — The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  3s.  6d. — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  3s. 
— Silas  Marner.  2s.  Ud. — Felix  Holt.  3s.  6d.— Middlemarch.  7s.  Gd.— The  Spanish 
Gypsy.  7s.  Gd. — The  Legend  of  J  ubal.  6s. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  350  pp.  each,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  2 1 9, 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME. 

“  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  bnt 
wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us. ’’—Thomas  Carlyle. 

•*  *  In  all  literary  history,’  said  Heine,  as  Mr.  Sime  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  *  Lessing  is  the 
writer  whom  I  love  most’  ;  and  what  good  grounds  there  were  for  Heine’s  love  Mr.  Sime  'a 
valuable  work  will  explain  to  people  who  perchance  only  know  Lessing  as  the  author  of  the 

*  Luoeoon,’  though  indeed  that  in  itself  supplies  matter  enough  for  admiration  and  respect . 

Mr.  Sime,  however,  must  be  congratulated  on  having  given  his  readers  ua  good  an  idea  of 
Lessing’s  views  as  is  possible  in  a  short  space.” — Saturday  Review. 


TRUBNER  Sc  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21b. 

A  MAN  OF  OTHER  DAYS: 

Recollections  of  the  Marquis  de  Beauregard. 

Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE, 

Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c. 

“  This  book  abounds  in  interesting  historical  recollections. "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

**  These  volumes  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  useful  and  agreeable  reading.”— A  thenceum. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


Next  week,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeapfreson,  of  Dullingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of 
“  A  Book  about  Doctors,’’  &c. 

HURST  Sc  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS.  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  powerful  and  interesting  6tory  ;  the  characters  are  finished  portraits,  the  incidents  are 
striking,  and  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  variety  it  equals  the  author’s  former  works.” 

Court  Journal. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  Maud  Leslie’s  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please.”— Post. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  to  BEAR,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

*'  These  stories  are  pleasantly  written  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  conception  and 
delineation  of  character,  with  abundant  incident  and  fresh,  lively  dialogue.”— Morning  Rost. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  Author 

of  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  &c.  3  vols. 

*'  This  story  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  It  is  well  conceived  and  very  ably  executed.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  This  clever  story . cannot  but  be  read  with  breathless  excitement.”— Morning  Rust. 

ONLY  A  LOVE  STORY.  By  Iza  Duffus 

Hardy,  Author  of  “  Glencairn,”  &c.  3  vols. 

"Miss  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  with  sound  rules  of  art.”— Times. 

A  THING  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  Author  of  “  Her  Plighted  Troth,”  &c.  3  vols. 

"  A  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  story.” — Morning  Post. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHGEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Bound  and  Illustrated,  5s.  Forming  the  New  Volume 
of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett’s  Standard  Library.” 


SECOND  THOUSAND. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  BLUNDERLAND. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches,  cloth,  14s. 

UPPER  EGYPT; 

ITS  PEOPLE  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Occupations  of 
the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  with 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUNZINGER,  M.D. 

Formerly  Egyptian  Sanitary  Physician  at  Koseir  on  the  Red  Sea. 

WITH  A  PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  DR.  GEORG  SCHWEINFURTH. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 

Just  published,  large  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates,  cloth,  36s. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove 
Plants ;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations,  and 
Select  List  of  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 

By  ROBERT  THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Revised  and  greatly  extended  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Co-Editor  of  the  14  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  &c. 
Assisted  by  several  Eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Renshaw,  366  Strand. 


43  Fleet  Street. 

EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

HER  MAJESTY’S  PRINTERS’  PUBLICATIONS. 

REVISED  ENGLISH  BIBLE.  The 

AUTHORISED  VERSION,  compared  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and 
carefully  revised  ;  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Sections  ;  with  Supplementary 
Notes,  References  to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Chronological  Tables, 
and  Maps.  8vo.  leather,  IDs.  fid. ;  turkey  morocco,  16s. 

Also,  price  6s. 

REVISED  ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Separate  from  the  Old  Testament. 

*•  Where  change  has  been  manifestly  needed,  it  has  been  applied  for  the  most  part,  in  our 
judgment,  with  adequate  skill  and  discretion.”— Saturday  Review,  September  15. 

VARIOUS  READING  and  RENDERING 

BIBLE.  (AUTHORISED  VERSION,  with  Foot  Notes.)  Cloth,  15s.; 
leather,  18s. ;  morocco,  25s. 

N.B. — This  work  enables  persons  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  any  changes  that  have  been 
propo-ed,  or  may  hereafter  be  proposed,  in  the  Text  or.  in  its  Translation,  by 
giving  the  Authorities  for  any  chauge. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

105th  Thousand.  From  5s.  6d  to  18s.  Five  sizes ;  Complete  Concordance, 
Index,  Tables,  Maps,  Ac. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  and 

at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Imperial  8vo. 
with  13  Coloured  Illustrations  and  400  Wood  Engravings.  (This  Volume 
completes  the  Series.)  [Next  week . 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  Bv  A.  C.  Ewald, 

Author  of  “  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart.”  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  and  SEA-FISHING  TRIPS,  at 

Home  and  on  the  Continent.  By  “  Wildfowler,”  “  Snapshot.”  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  By  John  Mobley.  Second 

Series.  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — Robespierre — Turgot — Death  of 
Mr.  Mill— Mr.  Mill  on  Religion— On  Popular  Culture— Macaulay.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  14s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  WOOD. 

SHEEN’S  FOREMAN.  By  Lady  Wood,  Author  of  “  Wild 

Weather,”  “  Below  the  Salt,”  &c.  3  vols.  [This  day. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

A  LAGGARD  in  LOVE.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip),  Author  of  “  Dennis  Domie  ”  and  “  Called  to  Account.”  3  vols. 

[This  day. 

THE  QUEEN  of  BOHEMIA :  a  Novel.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

2  VOlS. 

GREY  ABBEY.  By  Old  Calabar,  Author  of  “  Jack  Blake,” 

“  Over  Turf  and  Stubble.”  2  vols. 

ROTHERY  SELFERT,  Q.O.  By  John  Ollive,  Author  of 

“  A  Wooing  of  Ate.”  3  vols. 


193  PICCADILLY. 


MARCUS  WARD’S 

ILLUSTRATED  WAYERLEY 
NOVELS, 

IN 

HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

The  Expiration  of  Copyright  in  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  NOVELS  has  enabled 
MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.  to  offer  to  the  Public  an  entirely  NEW  EDITION, 
■with  numerous  Original  Illustrations  (Drawn  and  Engraved  expressly  for  this 
Edition),  and  handsomely  bound,  aha  popular  price. 

Comparison  with  rival  editions,  or  “  Re-issues,”  printed  from  existing  Stereo¬ 
type  Plates,  will  show  that  MARCUS  WARD’S  ILLUSTRATED  WAVERLEY 
NOVELS  are  the  best  printed,  best  illustrated,  best  bound,  and  most  tastefully 
got-up  volumes  ever  produced  at  the  price. 


WAVERLEY, 

Complete  in  1  vol.  with  35  Illustrations  (10  Full-page)  is  now  ready. 

IVAN  HOE, 

Complete  in  1  vol.  with  36  Illustrations  (10  Full-page)  will  appear  Novemher  1. 

Others  to  follow  Monthly. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 
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MESSRS.  DALEY,  iSBLSTEE,  & 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING 


CO.’S 

BOOKS. 


OUR  LIFE  in  the  POLAR  REGIONS;  or, 

How  we  Lived  on  the  Alert  during  a  Voyage  of  Discovery.  By  Captain 
Albert  Hastings  Markham,  R.N.  Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations. 

PREHISTORIC  EUROPE.  By  James  Geikie, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  II. M.  Geological  Survey,  Author  of  “  The  Great  Ice  Age.” 
Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hark,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Rome,”  “Cities  of  Italy,”  Ac.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  with  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


COLUMBIA  and  CANADA:  Notes  on  the 

Great  Republic  and  the  New  Dominion.  A  Supplement  to  “  Westward  by 
Rail.”  By  W.  Fraser  Rak.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 


MEMOIR  of  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ross,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Philip’s,  Stepney.  Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

"An  interesting  and  touching  picture  of  the  noble-hearted  man  who  devoted  his  life  and 
fortune  to  the  improvement  of  the  Western  Highlands,  and  who  sympathized  with  what  waa 
best  and  wisest  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." _ Athrncevm. 

“An  admirable  biography  of  a  noble-heurted  and  highly  gifted  man.  lie  fought  for  truth, 
nut  for  doginus  ;  and  his  lilc  should  be  reud  by  all  who  follow  truth  rather  than  authority,  and 
are  not  afraid  to  go  wherever  honest  and  devout  inquiry  may  lead  them.''— Spectator. 


THE  HEALTH  BOOK  for  Schools  and 

Families.  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  “Diseases  of 
Modern  Life,”  “Hygeia,  the  City  of  Health,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo. 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  in  ORDINARY 

PLACES.  By  a  Wife  with  her  Husband.  Republished  from  the  Spectator . 
Post  8vq.  [ Next  week. 

LAPSED  but  not  LOST  :  a  Story  of  Roman 

Carthage.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Schbnberg-Cotta  Family.”  Post  8vo. 

BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S  LITERARY  and 

THEOLOGICAL  REMAINS. 

Vol.  III.  ESSAYS,  SPEECHES,  SERMONS.  Edited  by  Canon  Perowne. 

Demy  8vo.  [Next  week. 

Vol.  IV.  LETTERS.  Edited  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Vol.  V.  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Canon  Perowne. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

AUTHOR  of  “CHRONICLES  of  the  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY.”' 
Post  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

OUR  INHERITANCE  in  the  GREAT 

PYRAMID.  By  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlurged,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

THE  LAUREL  BUSH.  By  the  Author  of 

“John  Halifax,  Gentleman.’*  Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo.  5s. 

“  THEM  BOOTS.”  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  “  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,’*  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  HOUSE  of  RAYENSBURG  :  a  Tragedy. 

By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Flag.”  Small  Svo.  4s.  Gd!" 


A  GENERAL  MAP  of  SOUTH  TROPICAL 

AFRICA.  By  Commander  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.  Showing  the  Results  of 
all  Recent  Explorations.  6i  by  5  feet.  Mounted  on  rollers  suitable  for  Public 
Institutions,  Learned  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Ac. 

MEMOIR  of  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

By  his  Brother,  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 
Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  of  PHYSIOGRAPHY: 

What  the  World  Is,  and  How  it  Works.  By  Sydney  B.  J.  Skertchley,  of 
H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Crown  8vo.  with  illustrations. 

WALKS  in  ALGIERS.  By  L.  G.  Seguin. 

Crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

DAY"S  of  HEAVEN  upon  EARTH ;  and 

other  Sermons.  By  Alexander  Macleod,  D.D.,  Birkenhead.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ATHEISM. 

By  J.  S.  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo. 

SKETCHES  from  NATURE,  in  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  Lady  Verney,  Author  of  “  Stone  Edge,”  Ac.  Crown  Svo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra. 

FOR  the  WORK  of  the  MINISTRY"  :  a 

Manual  of  Ilomiletical  and  Paste  vol  Theology.  By  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikik, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  and  Cheap  Edition,  crown 

8vo. 


MONTENEGRO  ;  its  People  and  their  History. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Denton,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Christians  of  Turkey." 
Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  6s. 

“  A  very  brilliant  little  book.  People  who  are  beginning  to  find  novels  tame  will  find  this 
the  reverse." — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

"  As  a  brief  popular  account  of  Montenegro  past  and  present.  Mr.  Denton’s  is  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  English  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.”— Graphic. 


LITTE  RAINBOW :  a  Story  of  Navvy  Life 

By  Mrs.  Chaiiles  Garnett.  Small  square  8vo.  Gil. 


FIFTH  EDITION. 


ACROSS  AFRICA.  By  Commander  Cameron, 

R.N.,  C.B.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  with  200  Illustrations  from  the  Author's 
Sketches,  Maps,  Ac.,  32s. 

"The  noblest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  geographical  exploration  in  our  time.  Not 
even  Livingstone’s  ‘Last  Journals  ’  can  approach  these  volumes  in  scientific  value." 

A  thenceum. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


GEOLOGY"  for  STUDENTS  and  GENERAL 

READERS.  By  A.  H.  Green,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Yorkshire 
College  of  Science.  Part  I.  Physical  Geology.  Crown  Svo.  with  140  Illus¬ 
trations,  Pis.  Gd. 

"  We  are  bound  to  recommend  this  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  works  which  have- 
recently  appeared.”— A  them  rum. 

"  Some  of  the  chapters  are  models  of  clear  and  accurate  description,  and  of  logical  and 
forcible  reasoning.”— Nature. 


CLIMATE  and  TIME  in  their  GEOLOGICAL 

RELATIONS  :  a  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Climate.  By 
James  Croll,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Demy  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  24s. 

"  One  of  the  most  philosophical  contributions  to  the  science  of  geology  within  the  last  hall- 
century.  Every  page  is  distinguished  by  close  and  earnest  thought,  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  are  the  result  of  striking  powers  of  deductive  analysis.” — A  the  me  am. 

SECOND  EDITION. 


STORY"  after  STORY"  :  a  Christmas  Book  for 

the  Young.  Square  Svo.  with  150  Illustrations,  cloth  extra. 

POETICAL  REMAINS  and  LETTERS  of 

the  late  Kev.  THOMAS  AVHYTEHEAD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Introductory  Memoir,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  of 
Chester.  Crown  8vo. 

ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  and  HOW 

to  TEACH  IT.  By  George  Ricks,  B.Sc.,  Inspector  to  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Crown  Svo. 

PONTIUS  PILATE:  a  Drama.  By  Jeanie 

Morison.  Crown  Svo. 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  STORIES:  a  Series  of 

Frize  and  Gift  Books  for  the  Young.  Small  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
each  Is.  Gd. 


THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE.  By  James  Geikie, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  much  new  Matter,  embodying  the  most  Recent  Discoveries, 
additional  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Ac.,  demy  Svo.  24s. 

“  This  book  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  Ice  Age.”— Saturday  Revieio. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

IN  the  SHADOW  of  GOD  :  Sketches  of  Life 

in  France  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Spanish 
Brothers,”  “  Under  the  Southern  Cross,”  Ac.  Post  Svo.  Gs.  Gd. 


THE  CITY :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Corporation, 

its  Livery  Companies  and  the  Administration  of  their  Charities.  By  William 
Gilbert,  Author  of  “  Contrasts.”  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

"  The  work  is  of  great  value." — ‘Ithciueiim. 

"I  fever  a  capable  Home  Secretary  is  found  to  undertake  the  task,  this  will  indeed  be  a 
handy  book  to  all  earnest  students  willing  to  aid  the  statesman  in  his  work.” — Echo. 

GOOD  WORDS  for  1877.  In  one  handsome 

royal  8vo.  vol.  beautifully  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt  extra,  7s.  6d. 


ARITHMETIC,  for  Use  in  Schools  and 

Colleges.  Especially  helpful  to  Pupil-Teachers  and  Students  preparing  for 
Examination.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Barter,  Science  and  Art  College,  Plymouth. 
Crown  Svo.  820  pp.  3s.  Gd.  [Ready. 


THE  SUNDAY^  MAGAZINE  for  1877.  In 

one  handsome  royal  Svo.  vol.  beautifully  Illustrated,  cloth  gilt  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
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MESSRS.  GRIFFITH  &  FARRAN’S 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS,  1877-1878. 


MASTERPIECES  of  ANTIQUE  ART.  From  the 

Celebrated  Collections  in  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre,  and  the  British  Museum. 
By  Stephen  Thompson,  Author  of  “Old  English  Homes,”  “Old  Masters,” 
Ac.  Consisting  of  25  Examples  in  Permanent  Photography.  4to.  elegantly 
bound,  42s. 

A  book  of  interest  and  value  to  Artists  and  Art  Students  everywhere,  as 
bringing  together,  in  one  volume,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Sculptors  Art 
that  exist,  with  Descriptions  from  both  the  Historical  and  Artistic  points  of 
view.  It  will  also  form  an  Elegant  Drawing-Room  Table  Book,  and  will  be 
found  very  suitable  for  Presentation. 


A  NEW  STORY  OF  OXFORD 

WILTON  of  CUTHBERT’S. 

M.A.,  Vicar  o£  Dry  Sandford,  Berks,  Author  of  “  Hairbreadth  Escapes,”  &c. 
With  6  Illustrations  by  John  Lawson,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  6d. 


UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams, 


By  the  same  Author. 

HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPES  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Three  Boys  in  South 
Africa.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  8  Illustra¬ 
tions,  cloth,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. 

“  An  exciting  record  of  sport."— Graphic.  “  Will  delight  the  heart  of  all  English  boys." — 

. Standard .  “  Sure  to  be  a  great  favourite." — Literary  Churchman. 


«  THOSE  UNLUCKY  TWINS  !  ”  A  most  amusing 

Record  of  the  Doings  of  Two  Young  Children,  Bryan  and  Katie.  By  Annette 
Lyster.  With  10  Illustrations  by  John  Proctor,  2s.  6d. 


ASEM  :  an  Eastern  Tale  ;  or,  the  Wisdom  of  Pro- 


vidence  in  the  Moral  Government  of  the  World.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
4to.  with  Editorial  Introduction  and  Illustrations,  2s. 


CAST 


NEW  BOOKS 
ADRIFT  :  the 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 

of  a  Waif.  A 


Story  ot  a  wait.  A  very 

pathetic  and  interesting  Story,  suitable  for  Girls  of  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen 
Years  of  Age.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of  “  The  Daisy  Root,”  Sic. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  Miss  C.  Paterson,  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 


and 


LITTLE  MAY’S  FRIENDS ;  or.  Country  Pets 

Pastimes.  A  Story  dealing  with  the  C  untry  Life  of  Children  and  their  Pas¬ 
times.  and  inculcating  the  gentle  and  benevolent  treatment  of  Dumb  Animals. 
By  Annie  Whittem.  With  10  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir,  3s.  6d. 


TALENT  in  TATTERS  :  or.  Some  Vicissitudes  in 


the  Life  of  an  English  Boy.  A  Story  of  bow  the  Hero  rose  from  a  Ragged 
Inmate  of  a  London  Court  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  Eton  Education. 
Written  by  One  who  knows  Eton  Life  well.  It  is  full  of  interest  for  Young 
Men  and  Boys.  By  Hope  Wraytue.  With  8  Illustrations,  3s.  6d.  ;  gilt,  4s. 


♦SYLVIA'S  NEW  HOME:  a  Story  for  the  Youm 

By  Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Firth.  Cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 


“Well  calculated  to  interest  the  young.’’— Daily  New*.  “  Particularly  fit  for  children.”— 
A  thenceum.  “Written  with  power  and  feeling.  ’  ’ — Scotsman.  “Told  with  a  charming 
natural  simplicity.’’— Nonconformist, 


Uuiform  in  size  and  price,  all  fully  Illustrated. 


THE  TRIUMPHS  of  STEAM; 
or,  Stories  from  the  Lives  of  Watt, 
Arkwright,  and  Stephenson.  Fifth 
Edition. 


MILLICENT  and  HER  COUSINS. 
By  the  Hon.  Augusta  Bethell. 
Second  Edition. 


ROSAMOND  FANE;  or,  the 
Prisoners  of  St.  James.  By  M.  and 
C.  Lee.  Second  Edition. 


CLEMENT’S  TRIAL  and  VIC¬ 
TORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Little 
Lisette,”  Ac. 


TEN  of  THEM  ;  or,  the  Children  of  Daneliurst.  The 

Story  of  the  Doings  of  a  Family  of  “  Ten  ”  while  at  Home  for  their  Holi¬ 
days,  full  of  lively  fun,  and  amusing  reading  for  Boys  and  Girls  alike.  By 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Bray,  Author  of  “Jack  a  Nory,"  Ac.  With  12  HlustratiQns  by 
A.  H.  Collins,  2s.  6d. 


THE  SECRET  of  WREXFORD  ;  or,  Stella  Desmond’s 

Search.  By  Esther  Carr,  Author  of  “Madelon.”  Chiefly  suited  for  Young 
Girls,  but  not  without  Adventure  that  Boys  ma  y  relish.  With  8  Illustrations 
by  Miss  C.  Paterson,  2s.  6d. 


MADELON 


a  Story.  By  the  same  Author.  Price  2s.  Gd. 

“  A  pretty  little  tale,  quite  worth  telling.”—  Times. 


Uniform  in  size  and  price,  all  fully  Illustrated. 

CRIB  and  FLY :  a  Tale  of  Two  ODD  STORIES  about  ANIMALS: 


Terriers. 


TROTTIE’S  STORYBOOK:  True 
Tales  in  Short  Words  and  Large 
Type.  Fifth  Edition,  with  S  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Weir. 


told  in  Short  and  Easy  Words. 


GERTY  and  MAY.  Fourth  Edition. 

“A  charming  book  for  children.  Though 
the  htory  is  full  of  fup.  the  moral  is  never  lost 
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sight  of.” — Literary  Churchman. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE.— NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  LATIN  READING-BOOK. 


BRIT.yNNIA  :  a  Collection  of  the  Principal  Passages 


in  Latin  Authors  that  refer  to  this  Island.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  S.  Cayzeh.  Head-Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Bristol, 
Author  of  “  One  Thousand  Arithmetical  Tests,”  &c.  With  Map  and  33 
Woodcuts,  3s.  6(1. 

CHEAP  RE-ISSUE  OF 

PICTORIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Instruction  of 

Young  Children.  Illustrates  at  a  glance,  on  one  sheet,  the  -carious  Geogra¬ 
phical  Terms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  them  more  clearly  on  the  minds 
of  Children  than  any  words  could  do.  Is.  6d. ;  mounted  on  rollers,  3s.  6d. 


A  NEW  NOVEL,  now  ready  at  all  Libraries. 


JOYCE  :  a  Novel.  By  Paulina  Biddulph.  1  vol. 


W.  H.  G.  KINGSTON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  THREE  ADMIRALS,  and  the  ADVENTURES 


of  their  YOUNG  FOLLOWERS.  Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Wells  and  C.  J.  Stani- 
land,  Us. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


THE 

THE 

THE 

THE 


By  the  same  Author,  Uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 
BUSSING  SHIP  :  Notes  from  the  Log  of  the  Ouzel  Galley. 


THREE 

THREE 


COMMANDERS :  Active  Servico  in  Modern  Days. 
LIEUTENANTS  :  Naval  Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Centurv. 


THREE  BIIDSIIIPB1EN.  New  Edition. 


HURRICANE 

Shore. 


HURRY  :  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer  Afloat  and  on 


NEW  EDITIONS  OP  POPULAR  BOOKS  BY  THE 
SAME  AUTHOR. 


FRED  MARKHAM  in  RUSSIA  ;  or,  the  Boy  Tra- 

vellers  in  the  Land  of  the  Czar.  Third  Thousand,  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. ;  gilt 
edges,  4s. 


MARK  SEAWORTII :  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean 


Sixth  Thousand,  Illustrated,  3s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 


OUR  SOLDIERS  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  Campaigns 


and  Gallant  Deeds  of  the  British  Army  during  the  Reign  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  With  an  Account  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  Eighth 
Thousand.  New  and  revised  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  3s. ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


OUR  SAILORS;  or, 


Anecdotes  of  the  Engagements 


and  Gallant  Deeds  of  the  British  Navy,  Eighth  Thousand.  New  and  revised 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  3s.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  HEROIC  WIFE  ;  or, 


the  Adventures  of  a 

Fourth  Thousand,  Illustrated  by 


Familv  on  the  Bauks  of  the  Amazon. 

H.  W.  Petherick,  Is.  Gd. 

This  New  Edition  is  now  printed  in  a  larger  and  more  elegant  size,  while 
the  original  price  of  Is.  Gd.  is  retained. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.  BRAY. 

JOAN  of  ARC  and  the  TIMES  of  CHARLES  the 


SEVENTH.  7s.  6d. 

“  Readers  will  rise  from  its  perusal  not  only  with  increased  information,  but  with  sympathies 
awakened  and  elevated.’’— 1'imes. 


THE  GOOD  ST.  LOUIS  and  his  TIMES.  With 


Portrait,  7s.  Gd. 

“  A  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  Louis’  reign.”— Spectator. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  TIMBS,  F.S.A. 

NOTAR  ILIA ;  or,  Curious  and  Amusing  Facts  about 

MANY  THINGS.  Explained  and  Illustrated,  Post  8vo.  Gs. 

“  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  this  book.” — Art- Journal. 


ANCESTRAL  STORIES  and  TRADITIONS  of 

GREAT  FAMILIES.  Illustrative  of  English  History.  With  Frontispiece, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

“  An  interesting  and  well-written  book.’’— Literary  Churchman. 


STRANGE  STORIES  of  the  ANIMAL  WORLD :  a 


Book  of  Curious  Contributions  to  Natural  History.  Second  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Zvvecker,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

“  Will  be  studied  with  profit  and  pleasure.”— A  thcnceum. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  OF  FOLK-LORE. 

PATRANAS  ;  or,  Spanish  Stories,  Legendary  and 


Traditional.  With  Illustrations  by  Edward  II .  Corbould,  5s. ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. 
“  These  Patranas  contain  great  beauty  as  well  as  much  that  is  new  and  curious." 

Literary  Churchman. 

“  Delightfully  chivalrous,  quaint  and  truly  Spanish."— Jfonthly  racket. 

“  Tuld  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner."— Times. 


By  the  same  Author. 

SAGAS  from  the  FAR  EAST  ;  or,  Kalmouk  and 

Mongolian  Tales.  With  Historical  Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Os. 

The  mere  lover  of  good  stories,  and  the  historical  and  ethnological  inquirer  will  be  equally 
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pleased  with  the  wonderful  narratives."— Daily  A cus. 


HOUSEHOLD  STORIES  from  the  LAND  of 

HOFER  ;  or.  Topulnr  Myths  of  Tirol,  including  the  Rose  Garden  of  King 
Laryn.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  Green,  5s.  ;  gilt  edges,  5s.  Gd. 

“  We  thank  the  author  of  ‘  Patranas  ’  for  another  rich  treat.”— Art-Journal. 

“  A  collection  of  charming  legends,  all  of  them  interesting,  and  some  of  them  exquisitely 
beautiful.”— Scotsman. 


TALES  and  LEGENDS  of  SAXONY  and  LUSATIA. 

By  W.  West  ALL.  Illustrated  by  H.  W.  Petherick,  4s.  Cd. ;  gilt  edges,  5s. 


See  GRIFFITH 
and  Story  Books. 


Sf  FARR  AN'S  CATALOGUE  for  Books  of  Instruction  and  Amusement,  Travel  and  Adventure,  Picture  Books 
is,  of  all  Sizes  and  at  all  Prices,  suitable  for  School  Prizes,  Christmas  ancl  New  Year's  Gifts,  and  Birthday  P)-esents. 
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MR.  B.  L.  FARJEON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

On  November  1  will  be  ready,  beautifully  Illustrated,  price  Is. 

SOLOMON  ISAACS:  A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

By  B.  L.  FAPcJEON,  Author  of  “  Blade-o’-Grass,”  “  Bread-and-Cheese  and  Kisses,”  “An  Island  Pearl,”  “Shadows  on  the  Snow,”  &  c. 

FORMING  THE 

CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  “TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE.” 

Now  ready,  price  Is.,  the  NOVEMBER  Number  of 

TINSLEY’S  MAGAZINE.  Entirely  devoted  to  Light  and  Entertaining  Literature,  eminently 

suited  for  Family  Reading. 

The  wearied  man  of  business  and  the  tired  student  can  take  up  “  Tinsley’s  ”  and  find  genuine  recreation. 


MIRTH.— THE  NEW  HUMOROUS  SIXPENNY  MONTHLY. 


Ready,  the  New  Humorous  Sixpenny  Monthly  Magazine,  entitled 


MIRTH.  Edited 

Introductory.  J.  R.  rianchS. 

King  Bibbs.  J.  Albery. 

Song  of  the  Hop-Pickers.  E.  L.  Blanchard. 

The  Ruined  Man  of  Monaco.  G.  A.  Sala. 
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TIIE  WAR. 

IT  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  Russians  have  absolutely 
completed  the  investment  of  Plevna.  If  they  had,  as 
one  Correspondent  states,  only  105,000  men  disposable  a 
fortnight  ago,  the  operation  of  surrounding  an  army  of 
unknown  but  considerable  numbers  seems  to  be  difficult  and 
hazardous.  Osman  Pasha  will  lose  some  of  the  reputation 
which  he  has  deservedly  acquired  if  he  allows  himself  to 
be  caught  in  a  trap  which  he  might  certainly  have 
avoided.  The  Russian  victory  at  Dubnik  was  severely 
contested  ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  successful  combatant 
sustained  the  heavier  loss.  Even  if  the  occupation  of  the 
place  bad  the  effect  of  intercepting  further  convoys,  the 
garrison  of  Plevna,  if  a  large  army  can  be  so  described, 
might  still  have  forced  its  way  to  Soda.  The  almost  un¬ 
resisted  capture  of  Telis  is  more  puzzling ;  and,  unless 
there  is  some  explanation  of  the  event,  it  apparently 
indicates  confusion  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks.  When  Dubnik  had  fallen,  it  was  evident  that 
General  Gourko  would  proceed  to  attack  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Turkish  positions ;  and  a  mere  civilian  could  under¬ 
stand  that  a  detached  force  with  only  three  guns  could 
offer  no  resistance  to  a  serious  attack.  Under  a  fire  of 
seventy-two  guns  the  garrison  of  Telis,  with  a  Pasha  and  a 
hundred  officers,  surrendered  without  having  inflicted  any 
damage  on  the  enemy.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  why 
the  place  should  not  have  been  evacuated  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians.  No  reason  is  given  for  an  offer  to  release 
the  Turkish  officers  on  parole  ;  for,  if  the  men  were  retained 
as  prisoners,  the  additional  consumption  of  food  by  the 
officers  would  scarcely  have  required  consideration.  If 
the  transaction  had  occurred  fifty  years  ago,  it  might  have 
been  suspected  that  the  loss  of  Telis  was  attributable  to 
the  strategy  which  was  practised  in  the  neighbouring 
regions  long  ago  by  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  during  the 
present  war  there  has,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Ardahan,  been  no  scandal  of  the  kind.  The  rumoured  pre¬ 
parations  for  defence  on  the  road  from  Plevna  to  Sofia, 
and  the  number  of  men  under  the  command  of  Chefket 
Pasha,  have  probably  been  exaggerated.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  still  possible  that  Ghazi  Osman  may  have  a  surprise  in 
reserve,  and  even  that  he  may  have  gradually  withdrawn 
his  army  from  the  camp  of  Plevna,  while  the  enemy  was 
forming  plans  for  cutting  off  his  retreat. 

Suleiman  Pasha  has  thus  far  disappointed  the  hopes  and 
fears  which  were  caused  by  his  nomination  to  the  command 
of  the  army  at  Rnstchuk  and  Varna.  His  predecessor  had 
been  blamed  by  a  Court  faction  for  abstaining  from  a  rash 
attack  on  the  Russian  positions ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Suleiman,  who  had  proved  in  the  Shipka  Pass  his  in¬ 
difference  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  men,  would  at  once 
assume  the  offensive.  His  immediate  object  was  probably 
attained  as  soon  as  he  had  superseded  his  rival.  Since 
his  assumption  of  the  command  he  has  been  at  the  same 
time  active  and  prudent,  having  placed  his  army  in  a 
position  which  is  approved  by  military  critics,  and  having 
engaged  in  only  one  combat,  in  which  he  had  the 
advantage.  Russian  prisoners  who  were  taken  on  the 
occasion  are  said  to  have  stated,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Plevna  deserters,  that  their  troops  were  exposed  to  great 
hardship  from  exposure  and  difficulty  of  supply.  The 
most  severe  trial  of  Russian  endurance  has  not  yet  begun  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  generals  are  hampered  in  their 


movements  by  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the  roads.  A 
winter  campaign,  though  it  perhaps  may  not  be  absolutely 
impracticable,  will  strain  the  resources  of  the  invader  to 
the  utmost.  The  news  of  the  war  in  Armenia  is  yet 
vaguer  and  more  doubtful  than  the  Bulgarian  reports. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  a  position 
which  he  had  occupied  in  the  rear  of  Zewin  ;  but  he  still 
faces  the  enemy  after  a  junction  with  Ismail  Pasha,  who 
must  have  effected  his  retreat  from  Russian  territory  with 
remarkable  rapidity  and  skill.  The  heavy  defeat  which 
Mukhtar  suffered  in  the  middle  of  October  will  probably 
have  rendered  him  more  cautious,  while  it  will  have  stimu¬ 
lated  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  commanders.  The  strange 
rumour  that  Kars  was  already  negotiating  for  a  surrender 
has  been  contradicted  in  the  form  of  a  statement  that  the 
discussion  has  broken  off  and  that  the  bombardment  has 
begun.  The  late  Correspondent  of  the  Times  with  the 
Turkish  army  states  that,  to  his  own  knowledge,  Kars  is 
abundantly  provided  with  military  stores  and  with  food. 
If  the  garrison  is  strong  enough,  the  defence  ought  to  be 
prolonged  till  the  Russians  are  compelled  by  the  season 
to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  There  are  no  sufficient 
means  of  judging  whether  Erzeroum  is  in  immediate 
danger.  Military  movements  in  Armenia  must  in  No¬ 
vember  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  cold,  which  compels  the 
inhabitants  during  winter  to  take  refuge  in  subterranean 
dwellings. 

During  the  conflict  of  arms  diplomacy  still  enjoys  an 
interval  of  repose.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  impatient 
demands  that  the  English  Government  should  exchange 
its  observant  attitude  for  some  undefined  form  of  inter¬ 
vention  or  mediation.  As  the  Russian  Government  and 
nation  lose  no  opportunity  of  venting  their  irritation 
against  England,  a  more  unacceptable  peacemaker  could 
not  be  discovered.  Lord  Derby  can  tell  Count  Schouvaloff 
nothing  that  the  Russian  Government  does  not  already 
know  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  discontinuance  of  a  war  of 
aggression  would  be  regarded  with  unmixed  satisfaction  in 
England.  Less  pleasure  will  be  felt  in  the  not  im¬ 
probable  annexation  during  next  year’s  campaign  of  the 
greater  part  of  Turkish  Armenia ;  but  opposition  to  con¬ 
quest  in  a  country  which  is  inaccessible  to  English  arms 
will  not  be  attempted.  For  the  arrangement  of  terms  of 
peace,  with  or  without  mediation,  the  time  is  inopportune. 
The  Russians  cannot  evacuate  Bulgaria  without  a  confession 
of  failure,  which  would  not  even  be  excused  by  defeat. 
The  Turks,  on  their  part,  unless  they  are  betrayed  by 
selfish  and  venal  courtiers,  cannot  be  expected  to  surrender 
the  province  which  furnished  the  pretext  for  invasion.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bulgaria  have,  under  the  protection  of  their 
Russian  patrons,  given  unpardonable  offence  to  their  Mussul¬ 
man  neighbours;  and  if  the  invading  army  were  to  retire,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  so-called  Christians 
against  retaliation  which  would  be  excessive  and  cruel. 
At  the  proper  time  the  moral  duty  of  protecting  the 
Bulgarians  will  not  fail  to  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  the 
virtual  or  formal  establishment  of  Russian  sovereignty. 
The  change  from  Turkish  rule  will  not  perhaps  be  an  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  the  distrust  which  may  be  provoked  by 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  Russia  will  not  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  extreme  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  which  is  now  the  seat  of  war  were  not  affected 
by  the  notoiious  outrages  perpetrated  last  year  on  their 
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countrymen  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.  The  conspiracy 
against  the  Turkish  rule  extended  through  the  whole  of 
Bulgaria;  hut  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks  was  confined  to 
the  district  in  which  insurrection  had  been  attempted,  and 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Willing  or  unwilling  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many 
competent  witnesses  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  Maho¬ 
metan  population.  The  late  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
with  the  Russian  army  iii  Asia  ventured  even  to  express 
regret  for  the  alleged  political  necessity  of  slaughtering 
the  brave,  frugal,  and  loyal  men  who,  without  pay,  and 
sometimes  almost  without  food,  are  now  fighting  against 
greatly  superior  forces  for  their  country  and  their 
religion.  The  propriety  of  a  crusade  undertaken  in 
support  of  a  figure  of  speech  or  metaphor  against  an 
invading  horde  settled  for  hundreds  of  years  in  its  present 
home  is  also  questionable.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
modest  language  of  the  Correspondent  by  the  erasure  of 
his  protest  from  the  columns  of  the  Times  after  a  part  of 
the  impression  had  been  struck  off.  Perhaps  the  most 
enterprising  and  best  known  of  many  able  Correspondents 
is  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  lately  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Neivs  with  the  Russian  army  in  Bulgaria.  At  much 
sacrifice  both  of  personal  interest  and  of  private  feeling 
he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  publish,  in  an  article  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century ,  his  estimate  of  the  Russians,  the  Turks,  and 
the  Bulgarians.  For  the  Russian  officers  in  their 
relations  with  himself  he  has  nothing  to  express  but 
sympathy  and  goodwill  ;  and  he  considers  the  Rus¬ 
sian  soldiers  the  best  fighting  material  in  the  world, 
though  he  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  their  present  advei-saries.  The  amount  of  corruption 
and  favouritism  in  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the 
administration  of  the  commissariat  has,  according  to  Mr. 
Forbes,  scarcely  been  adequately  described  by  observers 
who  nevertheless  are  unanimous  in  denouncing  universal 
dishonesty  and  peculation.  The  contractors  will,  notwith¬ 
standing  Mr.  Forbes’s  exposure  of  their  practices,  probably 
continue  to  cheat  the  Government  and  to  imperil  the  safety 
of  the  army.  The  experience  of  war  has  already  checked 
the  preference  of  Court  favourites  for  high  military  posts, 
though  Tchernayeff  is  excluded  from  employment  because 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  found  him  too  popular  when  he 
visited  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  in  Asia.  Skobeleff, 
on  whom  the  Emperor  turned  his  back  after  he  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
has  since  received  a  high  command.  General  Todleben, 
General  Goukko,  and  Prince  Miriatinsky  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  incompetent  parade  officers ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  second  campaign  will  be  more  vigor¬ 
ously  conducted  than  the  first.  Mr.  Forbes  blames  the 
Turks  for  not  devastating  the  country  south  of  the  Danube 
as  they  retreated.  When,  in  obedience  to  orders,  the  mass 
of  the  Mahometan  population  retired  before  the  invader, 
they  and  the  troops  committed  no  single  act  of  rapine  or 
violence  on  the  Bulgarians  who  remained.  Mr.  Forbes  is 
satisfied  that  before  the  war  the  Christian  inhabitants  had 
not  been  subjected  to  any  systematic  oppression.  He  has 
assured  himself  that  they  were  all  concerned  in  last  year’s 
project  of  insurrection,  though  at  last  they  were  afraid  to 
rise.  Their  total  impunity  and  the  absence  of  new  provo¬ 
cation  fail  to  soften  their  feelings  to  the  hated  Mussulmans. 
“  The  disorganized  bands  of  soldiers  fell  back  through 
“  the  rural  villages  without  so  much  as  filching  a  Bulgarian 
“  goose,  or  requisitioning  a  Bulgarian  egg.”  As  soon  as 
the  troops  had  retired  the  Bulgarians  fell  with  merciless 
cruelty  on  those  who  remained,  and  destroyed  or  plundered 
the  property  of  absentees.  Mr.  Forbes  says  that  apologists 
for  the  Bulgarians  advance  the  plea  that  they  have  at  least 
not  perpetrated  the  atrocities  on  women  which  excited 
just  indignation  against  the  Bashi-Bazouks.  His  own 
evidence  proves  that  in  this  respect  also  the  Christian 
savages  emulated  the  Mahometan  criminals.  If  English 
opinion  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  St.  James’s  Hall 
still  requires  to  be  corrected,  Mr.  Forbes’s  testimony  will 
probably  promote  or  confirm  a  wholesome  reaction. 


\ 

THE  PRUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT  AND  MINISTRY. 

HE  opening  of  the  Session  of  the  Prussian  Diet  has 
been  followed  by  a  slight  manifestation  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  life.  It  is  true  that  in  England  the  amount  of 
vigour  displayed  would  have  been  considered  rather  small ; 


but  Prussia  must  be  judged  by  its  past  history  and  its 
present  circumstances,  and  not  by  the  standard  of  an 
ancient  constitutional  State.  It  is  something  in  Prussia 
that  Ministers,  when  challenged  on  constitutional  points, 
should  at  least  talk  the  language  of  strict  constitutionalism. 
If,  for  example,  we  compare  Prussia,  not  with  England,  but 
with  France,  it  cannot  be  called  a  slight  thing  that  Ministers- 
should  declare  that,  if  they  did  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  Lower  House,  they  would  immediately  resign,  and 
that  even  such  a  Premier  as  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  be 
called  omnipotent  when  Parliament  held  the  purse-strings 
and  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  it  for  supplies.  The 
principle,  too,  was  insisted  on  by  the  House,  and  accepted 
by  the  Ministry,  that  there  must  be  some  Minister  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  act  of  the  Government,  and  for  every 
measure  it  proposes.  Further  than  this  the  majority  of  the' 
House  could  not  go,  and  did  not  wish  to  go.  It  could 
not  exact  an  engagement  that  the  main  measure  of 
the  Session,  that  for  extending  local  self-government,, 
should  be  cast  after  the  pattern  which  it  approved, 
or  that  the  responsibility  of  each  Minister  should  draw 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  his  colleagues,  so  that,  if  a 
Cabinet  measure  were  rejected,  the  whole  Cabinet  might  be- 
expected  to  resign.  The  notion  of  whole  Cabinets  going 
out  in  deference  to  the  decisions  of  a  popular  assembly  is 
too  alien  to  Prussian  traditions  to  be  readily  accepted.. 
The  Ministers  are  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice  the 
servants  of  the  King,  and  to  a  King  brought  up  with  the 
habits  and  thoughts  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  it  seems  a  foolish 
paradox  that  the  rest  of  his  servants  should  cease  to  serve 
him  because  one  servant  has  not  brought  in  quite  so  good 
a  Bill  as  the  Parliament  may  fancy  to  be  required.  The 
Prussian  people  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  quarrel  with 
their  sovereign,  and  do  not  at  all  dislike  that,  within  certain 
limits,  he  should  have  and  maintain  his  own  ideas.  At 
some  future  time  constitutionalism  may  take  a  more 
perfect  shape  in  Prussia  than  it  assumes  at  present ; 
but  most  Prussians  are  quite  content  to  wait,  so  long 
as  within  moderate  bounds  the  Constitution  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  put  in  force.  Partly  perhaps  this  is  due 
to  the  personal  popularity  of  the  present  King,  and 
to  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  for  his  country. 
But  it  is  due  in  a  far  larger  measure  to  a  tacit  but  habitual 
acquiescence  in  the  personal  government  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  a  conviction  that,  with  all  their  faults,  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  have  on  the  whole  governed  wisely  and  patriotic¬ 
ally.  The  Prussians  do  not  want  a  struggle  with  the 
Crown,  but  a  standing  arrangement  under  which  a  check 
shall  be  kept  on  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  such  mea¬ 
sures  proposed  and  passed  as  are  necessary  to  let  the  country 
move  on  slowly.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  avoid  a  collision  between  a  Ministry  mildly 
Conservative  and  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Lower  House, 
if  Ministers  do  not  obtrusively  display  any  unnecessary 
airs  of  independence  ;  and  a  hope  is  wisely  suggested  tha"t 
an  acceptable  compromise  may  be  easily  discovered. 

The  question  of  Ministerial  responsibility  came  before 
the  House  in  this  way.  Count  Eulenburg,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  has  received  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months  on  account  of  ill-health.  It  was  his  province  to  pro¬ 
pose  and  prepare  the  new  measure  for  an  extension  of  local 
self-government ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
He  accordingly  resigned  ;  but  the  King  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  punishment  slighter  than  that  of  complete 
exclusion  from  office  might  suffice  to  meet  the  offence  of 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  Prince.  Accordingly  it  was 
arranged  that  Count  Eulenburg  should  have  six  months* 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  en¬ 
trusted  temporarily  with  the  duties  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  It  was  Prince  Bismarck  himself  who,  as  Premier 
signed  the  order  granting  leave  of  absence  to  Count  Eulen¬ 
burg,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  himself  absent  on  leave, 
so  that  an  absent  Minister  granted  permission  to  another 
Minister  to  absent  himself.  The  King,  looking  at  the  matter 
entirely  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  with  a  touching 
innocence  as  to  all  constitutional  problems,  is  stated  to 
have  expressed  a  profound  astonishment  that  any  one 
should  have  seen  anything  odd  or  objectionable  in  his  per¬ 
mitting  any  one  or  more  of  his  servants  to  take  a  little 
needful  repose,  when  illness  happened  to  make  them  for  a 
time  unfit  for  work.  All  the  business  of  the  Ministry  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  King,  his  business ;  and  if  he  gets  it  done 
properly,  it  can  make  no  difference  who  does  it.  Even  a 
loyal  and  modest  Parliament  like  that  of  Prussia  could 
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scarcely  acquiesce  in  this,  and  it  seemed  startling  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  go  away  and  that  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  should  go  away,  and  that  still  the  Cabinet 
should  be  treated  as  if  present  in  all  its  necessary  com¬ 
pleteness  in  Parliament.  But  when  it  was  explained  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  to  be  held  just  as  much 
responsible  for  the  Local  Government  Bill  as  Count 
Eulenburg  would  have  been  if  his  health  or  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Prince  Bismarck  had  made  his  attend¬ 
ance  in  Parliament  possible,  the  only  question  that 
seemed  open  was  whether  the  House  approved  of  Prince 
Bismarck  remaining  Premier  and  yet  only  occasionally 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  Directly  a  question 
touches  Prince  Bismarck  everything  is  changed.  It  was 
the  Ultramontanes  who  principally  supported  a  motion  for 
defining  more  clearly  the  limits  of  Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  and  there  was  something  comical  in  this  sudden 
eagerness  for  the  strictest  constitutionalism  in  men  whose 
friends  in  France  are  just  now  moving  heaven  and  earth, 
and  making  churches  ring  with  prayers,  for  the  triumph 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  over  all  constitutional  restraints. 
It  was  evident  that  all  that  the  Prussian  Ultramontanes 
wished  was  to  annoy  Prince  Bismarck  ;  and  directly  Prince 
Bismarck  was  mentioned  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
Liberals  declared  that  it  was  a  matter  of  national  con¬ 
cern  to  treat  Prince  Bismarck  as  being  above  all 
criticism.  The  spokesman  of  the  Ministry  expressed 
the  general  feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  country  v'hen 
he  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  does  but  little  as  Premier 
now  that  his  health  is  affected,  but  that  he  does  all  he  can, 
and  that  a  little  done  by  Prince  Bismarck  is  worth  much 
more  than  a  great  deal  done  by  any  one  else.  Perhaps  he 
indulged  in  rather  too  fine  a  flight  of  fancy  when  he  went 
on  to  say  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  not  predominant  in  the 
Cabinet,  because  he  only  voted  in  it  like  other  members, 
and  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  adopted.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  every  member  of  the  Cabinet  can  vote  in 
its  councils  as  he  pleases.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  if  he 
votes  in  a  way  which  Prince  Bismarck  disapproves,  he  is 
liable  to  have  it  immediately  revealed  to  him  that  he  is 
really  very  ill,  and  had  better  take  a  little  tour  to  recruit 
his  strength. 

The  extension  of  local  self-government  is  a  topic  which 
excites  much  interest  and  attention  in  Prussia.  Some  little 
time  ago  a  measure  was  carried,  with  the  sanction  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  by  which  in  some  of  the  counties  of 
Prussia  local  Boards  were  established,  to  which  Boards  was 
delegated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powers  previously 
exercised  by  the  territorial  aristocracy.  It  was  far  from  a 
sweeping  measure,  and  experience  is  said  to  have  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  territorial  aristocracy  has  not  been 
greatly  affected  by  it.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  what  might  be  done  farther  in  the 
same  direction  ;  and  it  was  especially  asked  that  some  kind 
of  local  self-government  might  be  conceded  to  the  towns, 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Crown. 
Count  Eulenburg  seems  to  have  felt  that  this  demand  had 
a  logical  force  which  he  could  not  resist ;  and,  although 
a  Conservative,  and  originally  not  much  in  favour 
of  the  county  measures,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  towns  had  a  fair  claim  to  share  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  His  views  on  this 
point  were,  however,  in  advance  of  those  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  to  be  ill.  In 
the  Royal  Speech  the  subject  was  handled  with  so  much 
vagueness  or  circumspection  that  the  Liberal  majority 
feared  very  little  would  be  done  to  satisfy  their  wishes,  and 
they  asked  for  a  positive  assurance  that  an  adequate 
measure  would  be  proposed.  Ultimately  they  have  had  to 
he  content  with  the  assurance  that  a  measure  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  Minister  responsible  for  its  provisions,  and 
they  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  to  whom  the  task  of  preparing  and  supporting 
the  measure  has  been  entrusted,  is  one  of  the  most 
Liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  enjoys  their 
personal  confidence.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  measure,  they 
have  not  extracted  anything  further  than  that  it  shall  be 
what  Prince  Bismarck  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  As  he  puts 
it,  he  will  adapt  the  measure  to  the  real  necessities  of  the 
case.  He  will  not  have  any  general  measure  of  reform, 
but  he  will  think  over  what  would  be  good  in  different 
cases  for  the  towns  to  have,  and  will  let  them  have 
it.  There  are  towns,  for  example,  where  municipal 
suffrage  with  a  low  qualification  might  throw  the  control 
of  local  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontanes;  and 


it  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  good  for  towns  to  have  in¬ 
stitutions  which  would  lead  to  so  pernicious  a  result. 
All  towns  too,  he  probably  thinks,  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  Government  control,  as  otherwise 
the  inhabitants  would  lose  that  sense  and  expectation 
of  being  ordered  about  and  looked  after  and  done  for 
which  has  become  an  intimate  part  of  their  whole  lives 
and  thoughts.  These  may  not  be  the  views  of  Prussian 
Liberals,  hut  they  are  the  views  of  Prince  Bismarck;  and, 
as  long  as  Prussian  Liberals  think  the  best  thing  for  the 
country  is  to  let  Prince  Bismarck  decide  what  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for  it,  they  can  only  get  what  ho  pleases  to  give 
them.  There  are  few  who  would  venture  to  assert  that  they 
are  wrong  in  this,  and  that  it  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to 
Prussia  to  have  a  wider  measure  of  municipal  reform  at 
the  cost  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Parliament  and  Prince 
Bismarck. 


MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  LOWE. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  argument  for  uniform  or  rather 
for  universal  suffrage  is  lively  and  spirited,  as  be¬ 
comes  a  disputant  whose  cause  is  nearly  certain  to  prevail. 
At  the  end  of  his  Essay  Mr.  Gladstone  even  indulges  in  a 
coruscation  or  bouquet  of  jokes  which  are  less  felicitous 
than  good-humoured.  Remarkable  for  many  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  conspicuous  as  a 
playful  writer.  Hobgoblins,  tag  rag  and  bobtail,  the  harp 
in  Tara’s  Hall,  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  belong  to  a 
style  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  successfully  cultivated. 
Among  the  figurative  opponents  of  household  suffrage  in 
counties  are  enumerated  “  that  ancient  trio,  the  world,  the 
“  flesh,  and  the  devil.”  There  was  a  time  when  flesh,  in 
proverbial  connexion  with  blood,  took  the  opposite  side  in 
the  controversy.  It  would  be  churlish  to  grudge  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  any  amusement  which  he  may  derive  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  adoption  of  an  unfamiliar  manner.  Mr.  Lowe  lias 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  friendly  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  his  antagonist ;  but  he  may  perhaps 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  his  principal  chal¬ 
lenge  has  not  been  accepted.  Mr.  Gladstone  expatiates 
on  reasons  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  which 
may  be  respectfully  described  as  commonplace ;  but  he 
tacitly  declines  the  appeal  to  history  and  experience.  Mr. 
Lowe  remarked  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  little  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  precedents  which  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  civilized  country,  including  the  English  colo¬ 
nies.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  any  other  elected  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  attained  the  position  and  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  plausible  argument  would  have  been 
adduced  for  universal  suffrage.  Instead  of  comparing  the 
Parliament  of  England  with  Assemblies  in  America,  in 
Europe,  or  in  Australia,  Mr.  Gladstone  contents  himself 
with  the  analogy  of  earlier  Reform  Bills,  which  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  produced  the  mischievous  consequences  that 
were  naturally  anticipated  by  alarmists.  As  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  says,  the  country  has  twice  failed  to  break  its  neck 
when  it  was  warned  of  a  precipice  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  practicable  slope.  The  inference  that  no  future  descent 
can  be  dangerous  would  not  satisfy  a  cautious  Alpine 
climber. 

Mr.  Gladstone  does  unexpected  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  old  Parliamentary  system.  Anomalies  and  complexities 
which  could  not  be  effectually  defended  when  they  became 
subjects  of  controversy  tended  in  various  ways  to 
secure  both  the  independence  of  Parliament  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  different  sections  of  the  community.  “  The 
“  convictions  of  men  like  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr. 
“  Canning,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  its  favour,  represent  something 
“  much  higher,  much  more  historical,  than  has  sinco  been, 
“  or  could  be,  arrayed  in  defence  of  schemes  essentially 
“  intermediate  and  provisional  against  further  modifi- 
“  catiou.”  The  ancient  Constitution  was  certainly  more 
historical,  because  it  was  older,  than  the  Reformed  Par¬ 
liament  of  1S32;  but,  unless  it  was  better,  its  principle 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  higher.  Candid  admission? 
in  a  controversy  always  suggest  a  suspicion  that,  as  John¬ 
son  said  of  Pope’s  eulogies  on  certain  Bishops,  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  give  pain  to  somebody.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  the  rest  are  cited  less  in  apology  for 
nomination  boroughs  than  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging 
the  arrangements  of  1832  and  1867  ;  yet  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  the  statesmen  who  deprecated  interference 
with  the  Constitution  would  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone  in  the  acceptance  of  uniform  and  unmixed  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  victims  to  whom  pain  was  to  he  given  are 
disclosed  in  their  turn.  Among  the  merits  of  the  earlier 
system,  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  approves  of  the  facilities  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  which  were  sometimes 
enjoyed  by  young  men  of  ability.  “  There  have  been 
“  honourable  and  distinguished  exceptions  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
“  it  would  be  as  rational  to  begin  training  for  the  ballet  at 
“  forty-five  or  fifty  as  for  the  real  work  of  the  Cabinet. 
“  That  union  of  suppleness  and  strength  which  is  abso- 
“  lutely  requisite  for  the  higher  labours  of  the  adminis- 
“  trator  and  the  statesman  is  a  gift  the  development  of 
“  which,  unless  it  be  exercised  betimes,  nature  soon 
“  places  out  of  reach.”  The  point  of  the  whole 
apology  for  the  unreformed  Parliament  is  yet  to  come. 
Of  all  classes  of  the  community,  Mr.  Gladstone  regards 
with  the  most  implacable  prejudice  writers  for  the  London 
political  press.  Sometimes  he  contrasts  them  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  zealous  adherents  who  praise  him  in 
country  newspapers ;  and  he  often  sneers  at  frequenters  of 
London  Clubs;  who  fail  to  share  the  ready  enthusiasm  of 
excited  multitudes.  The  calamity  of  excluding  young  as¬ 
pirants  from  the  House  of  Commons  is  therefore  “  a 
“  calamity  with  a  double  edge.”  The  country  loses  the 
services  of  rising  men  in  Parliament,  and  it  suffers  from 
their  baneful  machinations  as  public  writers.  “  In  the 
“  light  of  day,  under  the  eyes  and  judgment  of  the  best, 
“  at  once  stimulated  and  restrained,  at  once  encouraged 
“  and  abashed,  our  youth  had  everything  to  sustain  a  high 
“  sense  of  political  warfare,  to  develop  the  better  parts  of  a 
“  knightly  nature,  to  rebuke  the  sordid  and  the  base.  In- 
“  vert  all  these  expressions,  and  we  obtain  a  tolerably  accu- 
“  rate  description  of  the  kind  of  education  which  our  modern 
“  arrangements  have  provided  for  the  most  ready,  brilliant, 
“  and  serviceable  of  the  young  men  of  England,  in  lieu  of 
“  a  seat  in  Parliament.”  The  proposed  process  of  inver¬ 
sion  is  extremely  simple.  A  low  sense  of  political  war¬ 
fare,  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  means  a  low  sense 
of  the  responsibility  of  political  warfare,  the  worse  parts  of 
an  unchivalrous  nature,  the  development  of  the  sordid  and 
base  elements  of  character,  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
writers  for  the  press.  They  are  not  all  young,  but  they 
must  be  affected  by  the  same  influences.  Their  calum¬ 
niator  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether  he  is  justified  in  his 
estimate  of  the  class  'which  he  denounces,  either  by  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  turpitude  or  by  probable  estimation  of  their 
tendencies  and  motives.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious 
why  the  habit  of  political  study  and  reflection,  com¬ 
bined  with  total  absence  of  personal  interest,  should 
disqualify  writers  who  happen  not  to  have  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  formation  and  expression  of  sound  judgments. 
The  press  has  many  defects  and  drawbacks,  but  it  seldom 
emits  criticisms  so  unjust  and  ungenerous  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s. 

Mr.  Lowe,  “  even  in  the  white  heat  of  his  alarm,”  does 
not  apprehend  the  immediate  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage  and  equal  electoral  districts.  Mr.  Gladstone 
courageously  intimates  his  own  readiness  to  adopt  the 
extreme  democratic  system.  “  Let  us  look  a  little  more 
“  closely  into  the  face  of  this  monster  and  try  to  scan  its 
“  features.  What  does  the  thing  mean  ?  It  means  that 
“  adult  males,  subjects  of  Hee  Majestt,  not  specially  dis- 
“  abled,  and  duly  identified  by  public  authority  as  to  place 
“  and  particulars,  should  have  the  power  of  exercising  by 
“  vote  an  influence  on  the  government  of  the  country.” 
In  the  same  sense  the  prerogatives  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  might  be  defined  as  a  power  of  exercising  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  government  of  the  country.  Indeed  the 
comparison  is  inadequate,  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
regarded  by  his  subjects  as  morally  responsible,  whereas 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  neither  character  nor  popularity 
to  lose.  One  probable  result  of  universal  or  even  of 
uniform  suffrage  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  appa¬ 
rent  complacency.  In  the  agitation  of  the  Agricultural 
Union  the  parochial  clergy  have,  it  seems,  “  not  always  been 
“  able  to  abstain  from  partisanship,  and  where  they  have 
“  been  partisans,  it  has  not  been  commonly  on  the  side  of 
“  labour.  Notwithstanding  their  general  and  exemplary 
“  devotion  to  parochial  duty,  this  has  tended  to  stimulate  a 
“  feeling  in  favour  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.” 
Mr.  Lowe  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Establishment,  but  he  might  well  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  not 
unfounded  statement  in  illustration  of  the  levity  and  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  multitude  to  judge  of  great  questions.  It  is  not 
a  trifle  that  the  most  ancient  and  most  beneficent  of  national 


institutions  should  be  abolished  because  the  clergy 
have  not  concurred  in  the  agitation  of  a  rural  demagogue. 
The  hackneyed  assertion  that  a  widely-extended  suffrage 
raises  the  character  of  the  constituency  is  at  the  same  time 
questionable  and  irrelevant.  The  mobs  of  America,  and 
even  of  English  towns,  are  perhaps  additionally  demoralized 
by  the  possession  of  a  power  which  provides  dishonest 
politicians  with  a  motive  for  fostering  their  prejudices  and 
passions.  Whether  the  reflex  operation  of  the  franchise 
is  good  or  bad,  it  is  not  the  proper  object  of  legislation. 
Juries  are  empanelled  to  try  criminal  and  civil  issues,  and 
not  that  jurymen  may  acquire  the  rudiments  of  law  or 
justice;  men  keep  carriages  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  not  to  teach  coachmen  to  drive ;  nor  are  standing 
armies  maintained  as  schools  for  officers  and  generals. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Constitution  is  in  force,  gentle¬ 
men  and  scholars,  manufacturers,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  farmers,  will  lose,  among  many  other  things,  their 
present  opportunities  of  political  education. 

The  promoters  of  promiscuous  suffrage  may  claim 
credit  for  their  candour  in  announcing  the  methods  by 
which  multitudinous  constituencies  are  to  be  hereafter 
manipulated.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  fascinated  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  machinery  which  at  Birmingham  secures  a 
monopoly  both  of  political  and  of  municipal  power  to  the 
dominant  faction.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  in  a  late  speech  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  Radical  Club  at  Southwark,  recommended  his 
audience  not  only  to  promote  the  triumph  of  their  party, 
but  to  select  working-men  as  representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  accompanying  recommendation  that  artisans 
and  labourers  should  take  a  share  in  the  business  of 
County  Boards,  when  such  bodies  are  instituted,  is 
perhaps  less  likely  to  be  adopted.  Few  communi¬ 
ties  prefer  irresponsible  and  incapable  managers  of  local 
affairs,  though  they  may  think  the  same  persons  good 
enough  to  govern  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
pute  Mr.  Stansfeld’s  assertion  that  working-men  have  as 
much  right  to  combine  for  political  purposes  as  “  pluto- 
“  crats,  financiers,  and  speculators  of  all  kinds.”  The 
county  members  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stansfeld 
are  prepared  to  expel  from  Parliament  by  the  establishment 
of  household  suffrage  are  not  plutocrats,  which  means  rich 
capitalists,  nor  are  they  financiers,  speculators,  or,  in  Mr. 
Stansfeld’s  graceful  phrase,  “  money-bags.”  bio  working- 
man  would,  as  he  truly  said,  oppose  such  a  candidate  as 
Mr.  John  Mill,  for  no  representative  could  be  so  acceptable 
as  a  profound  philosopher  who  preached  as  from  above  the 
same  doctrines  which  were  already  popular  among  dis¬ 
satisfied  artisans.  The  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  are 
to  be  practically  disfranchised,  have  no  special  love  for 
capitalists,  and  they  profoundly  distrust  financial  specu¬ 
lators  ;  but  they  know  that  a  denunciation  of  money-bags 
is  understood,  if  it  is  not  intended,  as  an  attack  upon  pro¬ 
perty.  If  Mr.  Stansfeld  were  not  an  enthusiast,  ho  might 
be  suspected  of  flattering  the  artisans  at  the  expense  of 
other  sections  of  the  community.  Middle-class  Clubs 
are,  as  he  told  the  Southwark  Radicals,  intended  for 
the  vulgar  objects  of  smoking,  of  drinking,  or  of  playing 
cards  and  billiards.  A  Club  of  working-men  is,  by  some 
mysterious  virtue  inherent  in  their  order,  a  “  centre  of 
“  active  and  intellectual  life.”  In  the  United  States 
political  managers  have  ingeniously  contrived  to  exclude 
from  Congress  and  from  office  persons  living  on  weekly 
wages.  English  borough  constituencies  have,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  had  the  good  sense  to  choose  representatives 
of  higher  social  position  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Southwark  Radical  Club  will  reverse  public 
opinion.  It  seems  strange  that  experienced  and  well-informed 
politicians  should  feel  no  scruple  in  destroying  the  only 
representative  Constitution  which  has  attained  any  con¬ 
siderable  measure  of  permanence  and  success.  Uniform 
household  suffrage,  with  its  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
equal  electoral  districts,  will  transfer  the  absolute  power  of 
government  and  legislation  to  a  majority  living  on  wages. 
The  consequences,  though  they  may  be  predicted  with 
some  probability,  have  no  precedent  within  the  range  of 
political  experience.  The  institution  of  a  sovereign  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  which  property,  trade,  and  education  have  neither 
voice  nor  influence,  will  be  a  hazardous  experiment,  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  regard  it  with  a  light 
heart. 
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MARSHAL  MACMAHON  AND  TIIE  REPUBLICANS. 

IjjlOR  the  first  time  since  the  i6th  of  May  the  Republican 
party  in  France  is  divided.  The  difference  is  unim¬ 
portant,  because  it  relates  to  a  point  which  it  does  not  rest 
with  the  Republicans  to  determine,  and  the  existence  of  a 
working  political  agreement  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  opposite  political  desires.  Nothing  is  put  in 
peril  by  the  fact  that  the  Left  Centre  seem  to  wish  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  amend  his  ways  and  remain  in  ollice,  while 
the  Left  would  prefer  his  immediate  resignation.  It  will  be 
for  the  Marshal  to  decide  whether  he  will  pursue  either  of 
these  courses  or  take  the  third  alternative  of  continuing 
both  where  he  is  and  what  he  is.  If  indeed  the  Left 
allowed  their  feelings  to  prevent  them  from  accepting  the 
Marshal’s  summons  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
the  matter  would  be  serious.  A  man  of  the  Marshal’s 
temperament,  finding  his  advances  rejected  simply  because 
they  were  his,  might  be  tempted  to  show  that  they  had 
been  an  act  of  grace  rather  than  of  necessity.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  M.  Geevy,  or  even  M.  Gam- 
betta,  would  refuse  to  become  a  Minister  merely  because  it 
was  the  Marshal  that  gave  the  invitation.  If  the  offer  was 
made  and  declined,  it  would  be  from  the  absence  of  proper 
guarantees  that  the  Marshal’s  change  of  purpose  was 
beyond  recall.  The  difference  which  has  grown  up  be¬ 
tween  the  Left  and  the  Left  Cehtre  deals  only  with 
the  ideally  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  Re¬ 
publicans  could  have  things  cut  exactly  to  pattern, 
ought  they  to  wish  a  Republican  Ministry  with  the  existing 
President,  or  a  Republican  Ministry  with  some  one  else 
as  President  ?  The  Left  Centre  argue  that  the  greatest 
want  of  the  Republic  is  stability,  or  rather  a  character  for 
stability  ;  and  that  the  fewer  and  less  noticeable  the  crises 
in  its  history  are  the  sooner  this  character  will  be  gained. 
It  is  something  that  the  form  of  government  is  no  longer 
involved  in  every  change  of  Ministry;  and,  if  the  Marshal 
can  be  brought  to  accept  a  really  Republican  Cabinet  after 
pledging  himself  so  positively  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind, 
a  further  advance  will  have  been  made.  It  will  be  shown 
that  the  Executive  and  the  advisers  of  the  Executive  are 
really  distinct,  and  that  even  Marshal  MacMahon,  with  all 
his  determination  to  govern,  has  been  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  reigning. 

Another  reason  for  the  view  taken  by  the  Left  Centre 
may  be  found  in  a  reasonable  desire  not  to  drive  their 
adversaries  to  despair.  The  resignation  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  the  election  either  of  M.  GrIjvy  or 
of  any  other  Republican  candidate,  would  probably  be 
made  an  occasion  for  anticipating  that  final  decision 
between  forms  of  government  which  has  hitherto  been 
postponed  to  1S80.  The  i6th  of  May  has  at  least 
enabled  the  French  nation  thoroughly  to  know,  and 
unmistakably  to  declare,  its  own  mind.  There  would 
be  something  absurd  in  electing  a  President  merely 
to  fill  up  the  residue  of  Marshal  MacMahon’ s  term. 
The  natural,  and  almost  the  inevitable,  course  would 
be  to  treat  1877  as  though  it  were  1880,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Monarchical  factions  of  the  excuse  which  they 
have  till  now  been  able  to  plead  as  often  as  they  have 
plotted  against  the  Republic.  The  Left  Centro  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  opinion  that  it  is  too  soon  thus  to  drive  their  foes 
into  a  corner.  Every  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Monarchists  has  shown  their  strength  in  the  country  to 
be  declining ;  and,  as  in  all  probability  they  will  be  weaker 
in  1880  than  they  are  now,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Republicans  to  postpone,  instead  of  hastening,  the  last 
struggle.  According  to  constitutional  theory,  there  would 
be  no  interval  between  the  retirement  of  the  Marshal  and 
the  entry  into  office  of  his  successor.  The  outgoing  Pre¬ 
sident  would  not  let  go  the  reins  until  the  incoming  Presi¬ 
dent  was  ready  to  take  them.  But  Marshal  MacMaiion’s 
practice  has  not  always  been  in  such  rigid  accordance  with 
constitutional  theory  as  to  make  it  safe  to  take  for  granted 
that  it  will  be  in  accord  with  it  now.  His  manner  of  leav¬ 
ing  power  may  become  him  as  little  as  his  manner  of 
wielding  it.  He  is  surrounded  by  unscrupulous  men  who 
will  see  in  his  retirement  the  destruction  of  all  their 
plans,  and  who  may  be  determined  to  resist  at 
any  cost  the  peaceful  establishment  of  a  Republican 
successor.  This  view  of  the  situation  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  the  singular  story  told  by  an  appai’ently  well- 
informed  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  After 
M.  Thiers’s  death,  it  is  said,  M.  de  Fourtou  advised  the 
Marshal  to  make  General  Ducrot  Minister  of  War  iu  place 


of  General  Berthaut,  and  M.  Pascal  Prefect  of  Police  in 
place  of  M.  Voisin.  As  General  Berthaut  and  M.  Voisin 
refused  to  resign  their  offices,  and  the  Marshal  did  not  like 
dismissing  them,  M.  de  Fourtou  was  preparing  to  have 
them  both  arrested  without  the  Marshal’s  knowledge,  in 
the  hope  that  when  a  decisive  step  had  once  been  taken, 
the  Marshal  would  be  compelled  to  go  further  in  the  same 
direction.  The  plan  broke  down,  according  to  the  story, 
because  General  de  l’Admirault,  the  Governor  of  Paris, 
who  had  somehow  got  wind  of  it,  warned  General  Ber¬ 
thaut  of  the  surprise  intended  for  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  told  the  Marshal  that  he  would  not  himself  support 
him  iu  an  unprovoked  civil  war.  This  story  at  all  events 
explains  the  uneasiness  of  the  Left  Centre  as  to  the  use 
which  M.  de  Fourtou  might  make  of  the  interval  during 
which  the  Marshal  would  only  bo  holding  office  until  his 
successor  was  appointed.  Even  if  it  is  not  true,  it  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  M.  de  Fourtou  is  held  ;  and  if  he 
was  capable  of  conceiving  this  bold  stroke  in  the 
Marshal’s  interests,  he  may  fairly  be  credited  with  still 
greater  readiness  of  resource  when  success  would  mean  the 
triumph  of  a  still  dearer  cause. 

This  reasoning  is  not  without  its  force;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  arguments  by  which  the  Left  seek  to  overthrow 
it  seem  to  have  greater  weight.  If  Marshal  MacMahon 
were  really  to  give  up  all  the  convictions  which  have  hitherto 
possessed  him,  and  honestly  to  resolve  to  take  and  keep 
whatever  Ministers  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  chose  to  im¬ 
pose  on  him,  it  would  clearly  be  better  for  him  to  remain 
President.  But  when  the  Left  Centro  wish  to  keep  him 
in  office,  they  wish  it  without  any  certain  knowledge  upon 
this  point.  Marshal  MacMahon  has  never  frankly  accepted 
a  Ministry  which  he  disliked ;  why  should  he  accept  it  more 
frankly  now  than  heretofore  ?  '  From  the  day  that  M. 
Dufauee  took  office  to  the  day  that  M.  Simon  retired  from 
it,  the  Marshal  was  never  really  under  the  influence  of 
Liberal  advisers.  Some  unnamed  counsellor  was  always  in 
the  background,  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  nominal 
Ministers  when  he  could  not  overthrow  them,  and  preparing 
for  their  overthrow  when  he  could  not  neutralize  their  action. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  this  very  same  state  of  things 
will  not  exist  if  the  Marshal  once  more  accepts  a  Cabinet 
which  he  dislikes  ?  It  is  true  he  will  have  had  a  sharp 
lesson  in  the  defeat  of  the  policy  of  the  16th  of  May.  But 
there  will  not  be  wanting  a’dvisers  who  will  seek  to  per¬ 
suade  him  that  this  defeat  was  owing  not  so  much  to  the 
character  of  the  policy,  as  to  the  absence  of  boldness  in  its 
prosecution.  However  honestly  the  Marshal  may  intend  to 
change  his  ways,  his  conversion  will  be  due  to  no  real 
dislike  of  the  ways  he  has  abandoned  ;  and  there  will  con¬ 
sequently  be  no  genuine  security  that  he  will  not  return 
to  them.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  statesman  not  to  take 
the  opinions  of  the  people  around  him  for  the  opinion  of  the 
country ;  and  this  difficulty  is  immeasurably  increased  in 
the  case  of  a  soldier  who  has  not  a  trace  of  statesmanship 
about  him.  A  few  months  hence  the  Marshal  may  again  be 
listening  to  those  who  tell  him  that  France  needs  a  saviour, 
and  is  ready  to  recognize  him  in  the  loyal  soldier  to  whom 
she  has  confided  her  destinies ;  and,  if  he  does  listen 
to  them  once  more,  he  will  probably  do  so  in  a  more 
resolute  temper  than  he  has  yet  shown.  There  may  be 
danger  in  parting  from  Marshal  MacMahon,  as  there  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  danger  in  keeping  him.  But  the  danger  of  keeping 
him  is  the  danger  of  having  an  enemy  inside  the  fortress ; 
whereas  the  danger  of  parting  from  him  is  tlio  danger  of 
having  an  enemy  dangerously  near  the  fortress,  but  still  out¬ 
side  it.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  the  Republican  party,  they 
have  not  got  to  choose  between  the  two.  The  decision  will  be 
made  for  them,  and  made  without  the  least  regard  for 
their  wishes  or  interests.  But,  as  a  matter  of  preference, 
there  is  more  to  be  said  for  getting  rid  of  the  Marshal  than 
for  making  use  of  him.  The  politicians  who  thoroughly 
distrust  him  take  a  sounder  view  of  his  character  than  the 
politicians  who  think  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  may 
accept  the  functions  of  a  Constitutional  President,  and 
allow  the  French  people  to  decide  how  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  carried  on. 


THE  CAFFRE  RISING. 

ILETHER  the  rising  of  the  Caffres  in  the  Transkei 
district  is  a  serious  matter  or  one  comparatively 
trifling  is  more  than  anybody  in  England  can  pretend  to 
say.  The  Cape  Government  in  its  despatches  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  pronounced  all  apprehension  of 
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disturbance  to  be  chimerical,  and  asserted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  tranquil  than  the  state  of  the  frontier.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  danger  should  exist  without  the 
Government  being  alive  to  it ;  and,  although  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  Government  should  not  be  always  able  to 
comprehend  the  shifting  purposes  and  dispositions  of  bar¬ 
barous  tribes,  yet  to  find  that  this  has  happened  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Galekas  suggests  an  unpleasant  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  possibility  of  other  mistakes,  and  inspires  a  doubt 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  other  tribes  on  -whom  reliance  is  now 
placed.  It  is,  too,  somewhat  disheartening  to  find 
that  Caffres  in  *a  district  adjacent  to  our  country,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  British  Resident,  and  with  the  memory  of  a 
severe  punishment  still  alive  in  the  minds  of  all  their 
chiefs  who  have  reached  a  mature  age,  should  dare  to  rise 
at  all.  They  may  have  all  the  imprudence  of  savages,  but 
they  must  think  that  they  have  some  chance,  if  not  of 
ultimate  success,  still  of  inflicting  much  damage  on  those 
•whom  they  attack.  When  it  was  known  that  the  Galekas 
had  risen,  the  Government,  and  all  who  look  to  the 
Government  for  instruction,  did  all  that  it  was  possible 
to  do.  Sir  Baett.b  Frere  fortunately  happened  to  be 
close  at  hand ;  and,  by  a  concurrence  of  good  luck, 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  was  at  hand  too.  There  was 
no  hesitation,  or  fright,  or  want  of  plan.  The  faithful 
tribes  were  summoned,  and  encouraged  to  fight ;  the  police 
were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  displayed  great  gal¬ 
lantry  and  resolution.  Troops  were  ordered  to  proceed 
by  sea,  so  as  to  take  the  insurgent  chief  in  flank ; 
volunteers  were  invited  to  enlist  for  service,  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  was  enthusiastically  accepted.  The  feeling  of  the 
English  colonists  appears  to  be  one  of  by  no  means  un¬ 
mixed  regret  that  the  outbreak  has  taken  place.  They 
had  been  living  for  month's  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  a  rising  there  would  be  and  must  be  sooner  or  later ; 
and  they  are  not  sorry  that  the  period  of  uncertainty  is 
over,  and  that  the  rising  has  taken  place  in  what  they 
consider  a  manageable  form.  The  Caffres,  it  was 
thought,  would  never  be  quiet  without  another  lesson 
to  teach  them  what  English  troops  and  English 
colonists  could  do  ;  and  it  is,  in  a  measure,  convenient 
that  the  Caffres  should  have  offered  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  such  a  lesson  by  an  outbreak 
which,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  easily  suppressed,  but  which 
is  still  on  a  sufficient  scale  and  conducted  by  chiefs  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  make  the  lesson  generally  impressive. 

The  history  of  the  outbreak  appears  to  be  this.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  an  independent 
chief  named  Kreli,  the  head  of  the  Galekas,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  other  tribes.  The  Caffres,  in  order  to  make 
victory  sure,  began  by  destroying  all  their  cattle,  as  a 
witch  had  informed  them  that,  if  this  sacrifice  were  made, 
their  heroic  ancestors  and  millions  of  new  cattle  would 
spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  white  men  would  be 
driven  into  the  sea.  When  the  Caffres  were  defeated, 
it  became  a  very  difficult  task  to  save  them  from 
dying  of  hunger.  Far  too  small  a  number  were 
left  to  fill  the  country  which  the  Galekas  had  once  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  Keeli  and  the  remnant  of  his  race  were 
suffered  to  occupy  one  portion  of  the  depopulated  district, 
the  remainder  being  handed  over  to  a  tribe  who  had  once 
been  the  serfs  or  “  dogs  ”  of  the  Galekas,  and  thence  bore 
the  name  of  Fingoes.  This  once  subject  race  throve  in  their 
new  settlement,  had  many  sheep  and  many  oxen,  built 
schools  and  churches,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  arts 
of  peace  with  very  commendable  success.  But  in  course 
of  time  the  remnant  of  the  Galekas  also  grew  rich  and 
multiplied,  and,  although  they  were  kept  in  order  by  an 
English  Resident,  and  had  got  so  far  on  the  road  to  civili¬ 
zation  as  to  have  missionaries  among  them,  they  were  filled 
with  jealousy  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  the  despised 
Fingoes  eating  the  fat  of  what  had  once  been  Galeka 
land.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  brawl  sprang  up  between 
men  of  the  two  tribes  who  had  met  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  feast.  Sir  Bartle  Fee  re,  when  he  heard  of  it, 
sent  orders  that  there  was  to  be  no  further  quarrelling, 
and  said  that  he  would  have  the  matter  investigated  and 
the  wrongdoer  punished.  He  called  on  Kreli  to  assist  him 
in  the  task,  and  invited  Kreli  to  come  to  see  him.  But 
Keeli  did  not  come,  and  said  that  he  could  not  prevent 
attacks  being  made  by  his  people  on  the  Fingoes,  as  he  had 
no  control  over  his  young  men.  It  soon  appeared  that  his 
young  men  meant  to  fight,  and  that  they  would  not  desist 
from  attacking  the  Fingoes  merely  because  they  were  told 
that  the  Fingoes  were  under  English  protection.  The  English 


Resident  and  the  missionaries  were  sent  in  safety 
out  of  Kreli’s  territory,  and  the  rising  began  in 
earnest.  It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Galekas 
that  a  safe-conduct  should  thus  have  been  given 
to  the  English  among  them  before  real  danger  began. 
But  the  deliberation  and  the  anxiety  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  being  mere  savages  which  the  Galekas 
thus  displayed  showed  that  they  had  weighed  well  what 
they  were  doing  and  were  resolved  to  do  it.  They  would 
rather  fight  the  English  than  refrain  from  harrying  the 
“  dogs”  whom  the  English  protected. 

They  commenced  operations  with  a  courage  and  an  ac¬ 
tivity  which  did  them  credit.  Their  fighting  force,  all 
told,  is  calculated  at  about  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  at 
any  rate,  they  managed  within  a  very  few  days  to  bring 
three  thousand  braves  into  the  field.  They  could  make  no 
head  against  English  artillery  or  arms  of  precision ;  but 
they  trusted  to  their  numbers,  and  thought  that  they  might 
succeed  in  surrounding  any  small  English  force  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  The  Fingoes,  they  supposed,  would 
never  dare  to  fight  them.  But  the  Fingoes  fought  well,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  police  were  too  skilful  to  permit  the 
plan  of  surrounding  them  to  succeed.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  carriage  of  the  only  gun  which  the  police  could 
bring  into  action  broke  down,  the  Fingoes  fled  and  the  police 
were  left  to  fight  alone.  But  they  fought  so  well  that  the 
Galekas  could  make  no  way,  and  all  the  attacks  had  up  to 
the  date  of  the  last  advices  met  with  uniform  failure.  A 
chain  of  posts  has  been  established  through  which  it  may 
be  trusted  the  insurgents  will  not  be  able  to  pass,  and  thus 
time  will  be  given  for  English  reinforcements  to  come  up, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
Galekas  will  have  been  found  to  have  ceased  or  to  have 
been  easily  repelled.  But  the  period  of  real  difficulty  will 
come  when  the  punishment  of  the  insurgents  begins  and 
an  advance  has  to  be  made  into  their  territory.  Kreli 
is  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  tribes  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  English  Government,  and  on  the  fourth  side 
by  the  sea.  He  will  have  nothing  therefore  to  do  but  to 
defend  himself  in  his  fastnesses.  With  an  expenditure  of  life 
and  money  on  our  part  the  extent  of  which  it  is  hard  to  cal¬ 
culate,  he  and  his  men  must  be  driven  to  die  or  surrender. 
But  the  country  is  difficult,  broken  by  chains  of  hills,  and  in 
parts  covered  with  dense  forests.  It  so  happens,  too,  that 
the  coast-line  of  his  territory  does  not  oiler  a  single  bay, 
and  the  surf  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  land  men  or 
supplies.  The  naval  part  of  the  expedition  may  therefore 
prove  less  efficacious  than  could  be  wished,  and  if  the  land 
force  is  to  'make  its  way  through  many  miles  of  rough  and 
wooded  country,  offering  countless  positions  for  ambus¬ 
cades  or  a  resolute  defence,  to  the  kraal  of  Kreli,  enough 
has  to  be  done  to  inspire  the  wish  that  it  may  be  done  very 
prudently  and  very  effectually.  The  fidelity,  too,  of  at  least 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  contiguous  tribes  does  not  seem 
to  be  above  suspicion.  He  is  reported  to  be  more 
inclined  to  the  rum  than  to  the  religion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  and  is  said  to  be  ordinarily  so 
drunk  that  no  one  can  count  on  what  he  will  do.  A 
slight  disaster  or  even  check  to  the  British  arms  might  in¬ 
spire  a  barbarian  of  this  kind  with  a  sudden  wish  to  profit 
by  the  occasion,  and  it  is  only  because  the  Galekas  are  now 
unsupported  that  they  are  thought  not  to  be  formidable. 
Until,  therefore,  the  war — if  it  is  to  be  called  a  war — is 
over,  it  cannot  be  called  a  little  one.  The  colonists  seem 
to  be  quite  aware  of  this ;  and,  although  they  highly 
admire  the  firmness  of  Sir  Bartle  Fkere  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  police,  the  comparative  bravery  of  the  Fingoes 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  own  volunteers,  still  they  are 
not  without  misgivings  that  the  cost  of  suppressing  the 
outbreak  may  prove  greater  than  might  at  first  sight 
seem  probable. 


AMERICA. 

THE  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  become  aware  of  the  risk  which  it  incurs  by  in¬ 
ternal  division.  While  different  sections  are  contending 
among  themselves  for  patronage  or  for  the  direction  of 
public  policy,  the  Democratic  party  is  gradually  assuming 
an  ascendency  which  *iay  leave  the  Republicans  nothing 
to  fight  for.  Mr.  Conkling’s  defiance  of  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  at  the  New  York  Convention  may  perhaps 
have  been  really  intended  to  prevent  the  schism  which  it 
appeared  to  provoke.  If  the  Liberal  Republicans  were 
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once  thoroughly  frightened  by  the  threatened  secession  of 
the  mass  of  the  party,  they  might  perhaps  be  induced  to 
postpone  to  a  more  convenient  season  troublesome  aspira¬ 
tions  for  reform.  The  reunion  of  the  entire  party  in  the 
presence  of  danger  could  only  be  effected  by  the  submission 
of  the  minority  or  by  a  prudent  compromise.  Mr.  Conkling 
and  other  experienced  political  managers  may  perhaps 
acquiesce  in  the  President’s  Southern  policy,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  just  as  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  irrevo¬ 
cable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  send  back  Federal  troops 
to  Hew  Orleans  and  to  Charleston  with  orders  to 
maintain  in  office  Republican  Governments  which-  have 
already  ceased  to  exist.  The  scandals  which  have 
been  exposed  in  South  Carolina  are  too  flagrant  to  be 
concealed  or  to  be  deliberately  repeated.  Even  a  Re¬ 
publican  manager  might  hesitate  to  approve  of  deliberate 
embezzlement  of  public  funds  by  Governors  and  Treasurers 
of  States.  If  the  former  leaders  of  the  party  allow  the 
President  to  restore  the  Southern  States  to  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  they  may  probably  demand  as  an  equivalent 
the  abandonment  of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Civil  Service.  If  public  employment  is  no  longer  to  be 
the  reward  of  political  services,  and  if  recipients  of  salaries 
are  neither  to  interfere  in  elections  nor  to  contribute  from 
their  salaries  to  the  expense  of  party  organization,  the 
traditional  question  of  how  the  Government  is  to  be  carried 
on  may  be  asked  in  America  as  anxiously  as  in  England. 
The  advocates  of  the  existing  practice  may  forcibly  contend 
that  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  conditions  of  political  life 
unless  both  parties  agree  to  conduct  their  contests  on  the 
same  novel  principle.  Patriotic  amateurs  will,  except  in 
times  of  great  excitement,  be  inevitably  beaten  by  dis¬ 
ciplined  agents  who  claim  in  the  event  of  success 
payment  for  their  exertions.  The  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  neutral  Civil  Service  would  be  analogous 
to  the  disbandment  of  a  regular  army  in  the  midst  of  a 
war.  Almost  any  other  mode  of  manipulating  universal 
suffrage  is  preferable  to  agitation  conducted  by  fanatical 
demagogues.  American  methods,  while  they  savour  of 
corruption,  yet  operate  as  securities  against  the  more 
formidable  evils  of  violence  and  anarchy.  If  the  promoters 
of  the  Birmingham  federation  succeed  in  their  design  of 
obtaining  for  one  faction  a  monopoly  of  political  power 
in  England,  their  successors  in  the  control  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  will  probably  be  actuated  rather  by  the  desire  of 
gain  than  by  passion  or  ambition.  The  less  dignified 
motive  is  perhaps  not  the  more  injurious  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  rumour  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  Re¬ 
publican  sections  implies,  if  it  is  well  founded,  the  success 
of  Mr.  Conkling’s  bold  measure.  He  had  perhaps  been 
encouraged  by  Mr.  Sherman’s  virtual  repudiation  of  the 
President’s  Circular  to  hope  that  the  Administration  would 
give  way.  It  was  supposed,  indeed,  that  terms  of  peace 
had  been  negotiated,  to  which  it  now  appears  that  the 
President  has  not  assented.  Mr.  Evarts,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  said  to  have  taken  a  principal  part  in  the 
transaction.  The  veteran  managers  of  the  party  pro¬ 
bably  required  in  the  first  instance  a  public  and  striking 
acknowledgment  of  their  supremacy,  by  dictating  the  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  office  which  became  opportunely  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pierrepont.  The  self-complacency 
of  Englishmen  may  be  gratified  by  the  importance  which 
has  always  been  attached  to  the  American  Legation  in 
Loudon.  Outside  the  Cabinet  no  other  office  is  so 
generally  coveted ;  and  it  has  been  held  by  many  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction.  On  the  present  occasion  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that,  in  compliment  to  the  State,  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  selected ;  and,  according 
to  the  story,  Mr.  Evarts,  with  unaccountable  humility, 
waived  his  right  of  appointment  in  favour  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Senators  and  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
parties  to  the  arrangement  probably  foresaw  the  inevitable 
result  in  the  unanimous  selection  of  the  elder  Mr.  Cameron. 
It  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  party  managers, 
might  with  more  advantage  have  made  himself  directly 
responsible  for  the  choice,  although  it  may  have  been  highly 
distasteful.  Mr.  Cameron’s  qualities  may  perhaps  entitle 
him  to  high  promotion  ;  but  he  is  the  typical  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  administrative  system  to  which  Mr.  Evarts, 
Mr.  Schurz,  and  the  President  are  avowedly  opposed. 
As  Minister  to  England  he  would  have  had  no  direct  in¬ 
fluence  over  legislative  or  over  administrative  practice ; 
but  the  preference  which  he  might  have  secured  over 


Liberal  competitors  would  have  indicated  the  defeat  or 
submission  of  the  minority.  Well-founded  doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  the  acceptance  by  the  President  of  the 
proposed  nomination,  though,  if  it  had  been  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  devolved  his  duties  on  the  local  leaders 
of  the  party,  he  at  least  would  have  been  pledged  to 
acquiescence.  Mr.  Cameron  would,  if  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  have  been  received  with  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  Envoy  of  the  United  States.  With  his  conduct  in 
domestic  politics  foreigners  have  nothing  to  do  ;  and  they 
have  every  reason  to  believe  in  the  ability  which  has  enabled 
him  not  only  to  be  for  many  years  the  principal  citizen 
of  a  great  State,  but,  in  defiance  of  national  prejudice,  to 
make  his  power  hereditary.  The  great  influence  of  the 
family  was  recognized  in  the  appointment  of  the  younger 
Mr.  Cameron  to  a  place  in  General  Grant’s  latest  Cabinet. 
The  father,  at  an  advanced  age,  still  retains  his  position  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  wished  for  the  English  mission. 

The  labours  of  the  Congress  daring  its  short  Session 
will  not  have  been  fruitless  if  the  Committees  which  have 
been  appointed  by  the  SenateandtheHouse  of  Representatives 
succeed  in  devising  a  plan  for  facilitating  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
overlooked  one  among  many  possible  contingencies.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  now  shown  that  serious  inconvenience  may  result 
from  a  disputed  election ;  and  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  re¬ 
peat  the  vigorous  measure  by  which  a  conflict  was  prevented 
during  last  winter.  If  the  independent  action  of  the 
several  States  is  to  be  retained,  some  security  ought  to  be 
provided  against  fraudulent  returns.  Many  Americans 
consider  that  the  system  of  voting  by  States  is  obsolete, 
and  that  the  President  should  be  elected  by  a  total 
majority  of  votes  in  the  whole  of  the  Union.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Civil  War  accelerated  a  tendency  which 
would  in  any  case  have  arisen  to  centralization  or  more 
complete  union.  The  characteristic  faith  of  Americans 
.in  majorities  is  not  less  wholesome  than  other  political 
superstitions  which  in  all  countries  add  stability  to  social 
order.  To  the  Democratic  party,  and  perhaps  to  some  of 
their  adversaries,  it  seems  paradoxical  that  Mr.  Hayes 
should  have  been  declared  President  when  Mr.  Tjlden  had 
a  gross  popular  majority  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Another 
school  of  politicians  wishes  on  plausible  grounds  to 
preserve  the  distinction  among  the  different  States, 
and  prefers  a  complex  system  of  election.  There  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  Congress  will  at  present  agree  on 
the  great  innovation  of  an  election  of  the  President  by  a 
majority  of  the  whole  population.  It  may  perhaps  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  without  infringement  of  the  Constitution,  to  place 
the  votes  of  the  constituencies  under  the  control  of  Federal 
officers.  The  impudent  frauds  and  usurpations  of  some  of 
the  Southern  Returning  Boards  show  the  necessity  of  some 
kind  of  superintendence  or  appeal.  Neither  party  has  any 
permanent  interest  in  protecting  frauds  which  may  be 
equally  practised  by  the  managers  of  cither  faction  as  it 
happens  to  be  locally  dominant.  The  actual  pre-eminence 
of  the  Republicans  in  public  corruption  and  dishonesty  is 
fully  explained  by  their  long  tenui’e  of  power,  which  has 
now  lasted  for  half  a  generation.  Many  symptoms  show 
that  for  their  own  purposes  they  would  now  do  well  to 
place  impediments  in  the  way  of  official  malversation.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  late  rally  of  the  Republican  party,  their 
adversaries  gain  ground;  and  probably,  before  the  end  of 
the  actual  Presidential  term,  the  Democrats  will  control 
the  Senate  as  well  as  the  House.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  in  any  respect  more  scrupulous 
than  their  predecessors. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  startling  frequency  of 
private  frauds  in  the  United  States  is  connected  with 
political  institutions.  The  condition  of  society  has  probably 
a  more  direct  relation  to  the  low  state  of  commercial 
morality  ;  but  tolerated  laxity  in  dealing  with  public  pro¬ 
perty  naturally  encourages  a  corresponding  license  among 
agents,  bankers,  and  trustees.  The  notorious  Tweed,  who 
has  perhaps  practised  theft  on  a  larger  scale  than  any 
rival  living  or  dead,  is  evidently  in  some  sense  still  popular, 
while  he  recounts  from  day  to  day  the  details  of  his 
villainy.  He  was  deliberately  re-elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  after  it'  was  proved  that  he  had  stolen  some 
millions  of  public  property  ;  and  the  distinction  was  so 
far  appropriate  that  at  Albany  he  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  accomplices  and  instruments.  The  citizens 
of  New  York  are  not  greatly  shocked,  and  perhaps  lent 
little  surprised,  when  they  learn  that  some  years  ago 
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their  State  Legislature  was  in  the  pay  of  a  con¬ 
summate  rascal  who  found  abundant  means  of  bribery 
in  the  public  funds.  European  swindlers  are  disarmed 
by  discovery  and  exposure.  Tweed  and  his  confede¬ 
rates  were  placed  and  kept  in  office  for  purposes  of 
plunder,  in  the  well-founded  hope  that  they  would  be 
liberal  in  turn  to  their  constituents  and  supporters.  The 
separation  of  political  power  from  liability  to  taxation 
furnishes  one  obvious  explanation  of  the  facility  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  corrupt  practices.  The  Irish  and  miscellaneous 
rabble  which  elected  Tweed  paid  no  taxes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  not  disposed  to  restrain  the  dealiugs 
of  their  nominee  and  patron  with  the  pronm^^jf  respect¬ 
able  citizens.  For  the  same  reason  thg  late  rulers  of  South 
Carolina  robbed  the  white  owners  of  jdSfflgertj  without  in¬ 
curring  any  risk  of  alienating  the  allegiancb 'of*  heir  coloured 
adherents.  Public  opinion  has  no  deterrent  effect  when 
delinquents  count  on  the  sympathy  of  ’a"*  numerous  class. 
Private  speculators  natu&^MwBW^V  draw  a  distinction 
between  themselves  and  the.  Tweeds  and  Patersons  who 
combine  patriotism  or  politics)  with  embezzlement.  In 
England,  where  national  ai®Eunicipal  funds  are  honestly 
administered,  commercial  fraud,  though  unfortunately  too 
common,  is  not  perhaps  practised  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in 
America.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  late  conviction  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
vulgar  demagogues  who  wish  to  obtain  money  by  indirect 
means  have  only  private  shareholders  to  plunder. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

THE  masons’  strike  would  be  exactly  like  other  strikes 
were  it  not  that  it  arrests  more  attention  by  delaying 
the  completion  of  a  great  national  undertaking  like  the 
Law  Courts,  and  that  it  has  furnished  a  crucial  test  of  the 
power  of  employers  to  combat  strikes  by  importing  foreign 
workmen.  Some  weeks  ago  the  masons  asked  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  weekly  work  from  fifty-five  and  a  half 
to  fifty,  and  an  increase  of  the  pay  per  hour  from  ninepence 
to  tenpence.  Some  employers  assented  to  the  demand, 
and  some  resisted  it,  and  among  those  who  resisted  it  were 
the  contractors  for  the  Law  Courts  and  the  contractors  for 
the  Temple  works.  The  contractors  for  the  Law  Courts 
explained  to  the  masons  that  the  price  at  which  they  had 
taken  the  work  from  the  Government  did  not  permit  them 
to  pay  an  increase  of  wages  without  ruin  to  themselves. 
The  masons  replied  that  this  was  entirely  their  own  fault, 
that  the  nation  was  very  rich,  and  could  easily  have  afforded 
to  make  a  bargain  more  lucrative  to  the  contractors,  and  that 
the  contractors  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  the  masons 
would  want  higher  wages  before  the  works  were  completed. 
The  contract  which  the  masons  consider  would  have  been  really 
satisfactory  and  practicable  would  have  been  one  by  which 
the  Government  was  bound  to  pay  so  much  for  the  work  so 
long  as  the  masons  were  content  with  ninepence,  and  so 
much  more  for  each  penny  the  masons  chose  to  put  on. 
This  is  a  kind  of  contract  which  naturally  seems  to  a  mason 
in  every  way  admirable,  but  it  is  one  into  which  no  one 
except  a  mason  can  believe  the  Government  would  have 
entered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contractors  were  willing 
to  take  their  chance  of  a  strike,  either  from  a  belief,  which 
has  proved  to  be  a  mistaken  belief,  that  the  masons  would 
be  content  with  wages  vhich  enabled  them  to  earn  ioo?. 
a  year,  or  from  a  calculation,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  now 
being  tested,  that,  if  their  masons  struck,  they  could  get 
other  masons  in  their  stead.  As  the  struggle  has  gone  on,  a 
controversy  of  a  very  wide  kind  has  grown  up.  Employers 
have  urged  that,  as  compared  with  other  manual  labourers, 
the  masons  have  already  too  good  a  time  of  it ;  that  ioo l.  a 
year  is  more  than  they  ought  to  have  ;  and  that  it  is 
very  ill-judged  in  the  masons  to  strike  for  more,  and  thus 
direct  attention  to  what  is  really  an  exorbitant  rate  of  over¬ 
pay.  The  masons  can  reply  with  much  force  that  they 
only  get  what  they  can  get.  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
io ol.  a  year,  because  they  reckon  that  they  can  make  people 
pay  them  more.  A  strike  is  simply  their  means  of  exact¬ 
ing  what  the  world  must  give  them.  London  is  pledged 
to  a  very  large  amount  of  building.  It  is  not  only  that 
outlying  quarters  are  always  being  filled  up  with  houses,  but 
that  there  is  a  great  public  work  of  construction  and  recon¬ 
struction  going  forward  or  in  contemplation.  The  masons 
think  that,  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
their  numbers  are  limited,  and  that  being  few,  and  being 
m>\ch  wanted,  they  can  make  their  own  terms.  The 


public  do  not  like  this,  but  to  a  certain  point  they 
cannot  and  will  nof  resist.  In  very  much  the  same 
way  several  leading  doctors  have  lately  begun  to  charge 
two  sruineas  for  their  visits  instead  of  one.  A  rise  of  a 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  payments  exacted  is  rather  a 
sharp  call  on  those  who  admire  their  ability  and  appre¬ 
ciate  their  success.  But  the  doctors  justly  calculate  that 
those  who  are  eminent  among  them  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  wealthy  population  of  London,  and  that  enough  per¬ 
sons  would  rather  have  them  at  a  double  cost  than  not  have 
them  at  all.  The  notion  that  there  is  something  specially 
wrong  and  impertinent  in  a  mason  presuming  to  earn  a 
hundred  a  year,  and  asking  for  more  than  a  hundred  a 
year,  and  declining  to  attend  on  the  building  public  if  he 
does  not  get  what  ho  asks,  may  be  totally  discarded  unless 
there  is  to  be  one  standard  of  right  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor. 

But  then  the  doctors  who  ask  for  two  guineas  not  only 
leave  alone  the  doctors  who  are  content  with  one,  but  are 
most  kind  and  civil  to  them.  They  are  full  of  courteous 
sympathy  for  those  whom  they  consider  rising  juniors 
or  weak  seniors ;  and  of  such  a  standard  of  considerate 
civility  persons  in  the  building  trade  seem  to  fall  lament¬ 
ably  short.  They  call  and  treat  as  blacks  all  of  their 
craft  who  will  take  less  than  they  have  decided  they 
themselves  would  like  to  get.  They  make  the  lives  of 
these  unhappy  persons  miserable,  will  not  speak  to  them, 
and  will  not  work  with  them.  A  contractor  who  has 
lately  been  confiding  a  history  of  his  trade  to  a  news¬ 
paper  says  that  he  was  lamenting  to  a  friend  the  fate 
of  these  blacks,  and  that  his  friend  assured  him  that  a 
difficulty  of  the  kind  had  recently  occurred  in  his  works, 
but  that  it  had  been  promptly  settled  by  a  brick 
falling  on  the  black’s  head  and  killing  him.  When 
they  take  measures  of  this  kind,  building  operatives 
fall,  it  must  be  owned,  altogether  below  doctors. 
Sir  William  Gull  is  not  at  all  likely  to  drop  a  brick  on 
the  head  of  any  one,  and  least  of  all  perhaps  on  the  head 
of  a  general  practitioner.  Just  now,  however,  the  question 
of  the  moment  is  not  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
blacks,  but  the  question  whether  contractors  can  success¬ 
fully  contend  against  the  strike  of  the  English  masons  by 
introducing  foreign  masons.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  they  should  not  import  foreign  masons  if  they 
can  do  so  advantageously.  England  is  ready  to  sell  to  the 
whole  world,  to  buy  of  the  whole  world,  and  to  use  the 
labour  of  the  whole  world.  We  habitually  use  the  labour 
of  foreigners  when  it  pays  to  use  it.  On  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamers,  for  example,  there  is  scarcely  an 
English  seaman  to  be  seen.  It  pays  the  Company 
better  to  use  Lascars,  and  it  uses  them.  Most 

bakers  are  Germans,  and  most  organ-grinders  are 
Italians.  Nor  do  the  masons  contend  that  the 

employers  are  not  at  perfect  liberty  to  import 

foreign  workmen.  They  only  say  that  it  answers  their 
purpose  to  induce  foreigners  not  to  come,  or  to  buy  them 
off  if  they  do  come.  It  is  a  mere  question  of  money.  It 
suits  the  employers  to  pay  the  foreigners  to  work.  It 
suits  the  masons  to  pay  the  foreigners  not  to  work. 
The  masons  can  also  appeal  to  the  sentiments  of  fraternity 
which  may  be  supposed  to  animate  foreigners  of  their 
own  craft,  and  can  entreat  them  not  to  spoil  sport  by  an 
unmasonlike  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  other  masons.  If 
the  love  and  affection  of  foreign  for  English  masons  is  so 
great  that  they  would  rather  obey  the  promptings  of 
feeling  than  put  money  in  their  own  pockets,  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  minds  constitutes  a  force  of  which  the 
English  masons  may  naturally  wish  to  take  advantage. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  foreign  workmen  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Law  Courts  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  something  more  disagreeable  than  argument, 
persuasion,  and  appeals  to  brotherly  feeling.  A  set  of 
Italian  workmen  on  their  way  from  their  lodgings  to  their 
work  were  hustled  and  hooted  by  a  crowd  of  low  black¬ 
guards,  and  one  workman  received  a  serious  injury.  The 
masons  altogether  repudiate,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  they 
repudiate  with  perfect  truth,  any  participation  in,  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  for,  this  very  disgraceful  proceeding.  They 
protest  that  they  have  kept,  and  will  keep,  scrupulously 
and  persistently  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  occurrence  a  certain  number  of  policemen 
have  been  told  off  to  protect  the  foreigners  and  the  pre¬ 
mises  where  they  are  employed ;  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  new  comers,  some  of 
them  have  been  housed  and  fed  in  the  buildings 
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which  have  been  partially  constructed.  These  are 
things  of  which  the  masons  think  themselves  entitled  to 
complain,  but  without  much  appearance  of  reason.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  showing,  the  police  are  employed  not 
in  any  way  against  them,  but  against  a  low  local  mob 
with  which  the  masons  ai’e  in  no  way  connected,  and  over 
which  the  masons  have  no  kind  of  control.  If  the  police 
are  not  to  pi'otect  harmless  persons  who  ai’e  kicked  and 
beaten  because  their  boots  and  caps  look  odd,  and  because 
they  cannot  speak  English,  what  are  the  police  for  ? 
If,  again,  an  employer  finds  it  convenient  to  himself  and 
agreeable  to  his  workmen  that  they  should  be  sheltered  in 
a  partially  completed  building,  what  have  other  persons  to 
do  with  the  arrangement?  There  is  of  course  a  danger 
that  the  employer  may  get  men  so  placed  too  much 
in  his  power,  may  ill-ti’eat  or  cheat  them ;  but  that 
is  a  danger  which  we  may  be  sure  is  not  likely  to 
arise  in  the  present  instance,  when  the  employers  are 
endeavouring  to  escape  ruin  by  inspii'ing  a  conviction  in 
foi'eigners  ■who  will  work  for  them  that  they  will  be  wTell 
treated  and  well  fed.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  conviction 
is  inspired  and  justified,  and  then  the  real  question  will 
alone  remain  whether  foreign  labour  can,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  present,  be  successfully  used  to  supply 
the  place  of  English  labour.  The  English  public  would  of 
course  gain  if  the  experiment  proved  successful,  just  as  it 
gains  by  the  harvest  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
being  an  abundant  one.  We  shall  get  buildings  cheaper 
in  the  one  case,  as  we  get  bread  cheaper  in  the  other. 
But  the  public,  although  it  is  concerned  in  the  issue 
of  the  struggle,  cannot  affect  the  mode  in  which  it  will  be 
practically  decided.  The  masons  say  that  the  contractor’s 
cannot  escape  fi’om  heavy  loss  by  importing  foreigners, 
and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  they  ai-e  right. 
It  must  cost  much  money  to  get  the  foreigners  hei’e  ;  and 
if,  when  they  arrive,  the  foreigners  can  be  induced  by 
pecuniary  temptations  or  by  appeals  to  their  affection  not 
to  do  their  destined  work,  the  employer  will  have  spent  a 
heavy  sum  in  bringing  them  over,  and  not  be  any  forwarder 
in  his  work.  In  one  case  the  contractors  appear  to  have 
spent  nearly  400Z  in  bringing  over  58  American  masons, 
and  when  they  arrived,  out  of  those  58  only  six  would 
woi’k  for  those  who  had  imported  them.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  was  an  exceptional  or  a  typical  case. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Boai’d  is, 
in  a  sense,  a  welcome  document.  Like  the  breath  on 
the  looking-glass  held  to  an  unconscious  man’s  lips,  it  tells 
of  life  whei’e,  but  for  this,  no  life  would  be  apparent. 
There  is  still,  it  seems,  a  department  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  health,  and  possessing  energy  enough 
to  publish  a  blue-book  which,  upon  some  unexplained 
method  of  valuation,  is  considered  to  be  worth  2 s.  8 cl.  It 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  conflict  with  preventable 
disease  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned.  Though  there 
are  no  fresh  incidents  to  record,  the  State  still  occupies  the 
ground  with  forces  which,  if  motionless,  ai’e  not  disbanded. 
But  this  little  shadow  of  comfort  is  all  that  there  is  within 
reach.  If  the  Local  Government  Boai’d  were  judged  by 
results,  there  would  be  no  obvious  reason  for  keeping  it  in 
being:.  It  migdit  be  sent  about  its  business,  and  the  salaries 
of  its  officials  saved  to  the  Treasury,  without,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  the  country  being  materially  the  worse.  This  is 
hardly  a  satisfactory  position  to  be  occupied  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  has  excited  so  many  hopes  and  given  so  many 
promises.  There  was  a  time  when  Lord  Beaconsfieed  used 
to  identify  healthy  bodies  and  Conservative  minds,  and  to 
speak  of  the  maintenance  of  the  one  as  scarcely  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  creation  of  the  other.  In  those  days,  to 
call  the  Conservative  policy  a  policy  of  sewage  was  felt  to 
be  a  compliment.  It  indicated  the  prominence  which 
Lord  Beacoxsfield  was  prepared  to  give  to  the  subject 
thus  profanely  entitled.  Now  it  is  only  by  an  exaggeration 
of  irony  that  the  phrase  can  be  employed.  To  the  Con¬ 
servatives  a  policy  of  sewage  stands  for  a  policy  which 
leaves  sewage  undisturbed.  If  it  were  only  the  character 
of  the  Government  that  were  at  stake,  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  little  moment.  The  delay  of  a  year  or  two  does 
not  count  for  much  upon  questions  in  which  the  rate  of 
progress  is  necessarily  slow.  But  the  Government  which 
is  thus  leaving  its  work  to  be  done  by  its  successors  is 
in  some  respects  the  fittest  Government  to  do  it.  To 


legislate  well  upon  sanitary  questions  is  not  nearly 
so  easy  for  Liberals  as  it  would  be  for  Conservatives. 
In  the  first  place,  Liberals  have  more  to  think  of 
than  Conservatives.  They  have  usually  a  variety  of 
measures  011  hand  which,  however  they  may  stand  in  the 
scale  of  importance  when  measured  against  public  health, 
are,  at  all  events,  incomparably  more  exciting.  Until  it 
has  made  up  its  list  of  these  questions,  a  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  very  little  chance  of  being  called  to  power ;  and, 
when  the  list  is  complete,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  vacant 
corner  for  a  subject  which  excites  no  political  passion, 
and  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  furnish  no  reason 
why  one  party  should  be  in  power  rather  than  the 
other.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other  hand,  have  any 
number  of  cottiers  to  spare  for  questions  of  this  kind. 
They  cameNntd.  i@flice  expressly  to  look  after  them. 
They  were'j|fe«iHiiy  the  part  of  a  quiet,  womanly 
daughter  to  the jEnghsh  people  after  it  had  grown  weary 
of  the  flashy  accomplishments  on  which  the  Liberals  bad 
relied  to  make  thcmatioinyOiome  happy.  More  than  this, 
the  Conservatives  hav^m&iphqg  with  a  class  of  persons  on 
whose  co-operation  the  success  1  of  any  system  of  sanitary 
administration  greatly  dep.lmcw.  '  They  can  carry  the 
country  party  with  thernS^They  are  trusted  on  questions 
of  local  rating  and  local  expenditure,  and  to  be  so  trusted 
is  a  very  important  qualification  in  dealing  with  improve¬ 
ments  which,  whatever  else  they  may  do,  will  undoubtedly 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  matter  of  real  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  sanitary  promises  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  been  left  unfulfilled.  Opportunity  as 
well  as  time  has  been  lost  by  their  negligence. 

It  may  be  objected  possibly  that  it  is  not  for  those  who 
approved  the  sanitary  policy  of  the  late  Government  to 
throw  any  blame  on  that  of  their  successors.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  is  only  the  counterpart  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  ;  and,  if 
one  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  right 
in  doing  as  little  as  he  did,  another  President  must  be 
right  in  doing  no  more.  This  way  of  looking  at  the 
question  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  praise  a 
man  who  stood  all  day  on  the  top  of  a  wall  because  you 
had  praised  another  for  steadying  himself  on  the  top 
before  jumping  down  on  the  other  side.  The  creation  of  a 
single  sanitary  authority  in  every  Poor-law  Union  was  an 
immeasurable  advance  upon  the  state  of  things  which  had 
previously  existed,  and  it  was  quite  right  to  allow  the 
country  to  get  familiar  with  the  iuea  of  universal  sanitary 
administration  before  attempting  to  control  the  action  of 
the  newly  appointed  administrators.  When  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  official  bodies  are  created  for  the  first  time  there  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  very  great  diversity  in  their  mode  of 
understanding  their  duties.  An  over-hasty  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  central  government  to  define  what  these  duties- 
shall  be,  or  to  enforce  their  proper  execution,  may  have 
the  effect  of  enlisting  on  the  side  of  obstruction  the  energy 
which,  but  for  this,  would  have  been  spent  in  attacking  ob¬ 
struction.  If,  for  example,  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
insisted  in  the  first  instauce  in  having  a  share  in  the 
appointment  of  every  Officer  of  Health,  the  most  active 
local  sanitary  authorities  might  have  been  foremost  in  re¬ 
senting  an  interference  which  wonld  have  implied  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  were  not  competent  to  appoint  Officers  of 
Health  for  themselves.  By  leaving  them  free  to  do  as  they 
liked,  all  the  most  active  authorities  have  been  induced  to- 
welcome  Government;  intervention,  and  there  is  conse¬ 
quently  no  further  reason  for  leaving  the  question  open. 
The  sanitary  authorities  who  refuse  to  let  the  Government 
pay  half  their  Medical  Officer’s  salary,  rather  than  give 
the  Government  a  voice,  in  his  appointment,  do  so,  not 
from  any  desire  to  reap  the  whole  glory  of  a  successful  fight 
with  disease,  but  from  a  belief  that  half  the  cost  of  dome 
something  will  be  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  doing:  nothing-. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  their  view  extends  this 
conviction  is  undoubtedly  well  founded.  The  rates  will  be 
higher  in  the  long  run  by  reason  of  the  spread  of  disease, 
but  they  will  be  lower  for  the  moment,  because  the  whole 
apology  for  a  salary  which  the  Guardians,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  will  pay  to  their  Officer  of  Health  will  be  less  than 
the  half-salary  which  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they 
allowed  the  Local  Government  Board  to  go  shares  with 
them.  The  omission  to  apply  for  Parliamentary  powers 
to  make  a  regulation  universally  binding  which  has  already 
been  accepted  by  all  the  more  enlightened  local  autho¬ 
rities  in  the  kingdom  is  only  one  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  But  it  is  one  that  is 
eminently  typical  of  many  others.  The  late  Government 
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originated  a  policy  in  matters  of  public  health  which 
in  our  judgment  was  eminently  prudent.  But  it  was 
prudent  because,  and  in  so  far  as,  it  was  provisional.  The 
principle  on  which  it  was  based  was  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  energetic  local  authorities  to  set  an  example  to 
indolent  local  authorities,  in  order  to  disarm  opposition 
when  the  time  came  for  making  the  voluntary  action  of 
these  energetic  local  authorities  compulsory  on  indolent 
local  authorities.  The  present  Government  have  erected  this 
momentary  practice  into  a  permanent  rule ;  a  rule  which 
gives  equal  prominence  to  the  two  sides  of  the  permissive 
shield,  the  permission  to  active  authorities  to  do  their 
duty,  and  the  permission  to  supine  local  authorities  to 
leave  it  undone. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  criticism  we  feel  compelled  to  hold 
our  hand.  What  if  there  be  no  foundation  for  all  that  has 
been  said  ?  It  is  impossible  absolutely  to  reject  this 
destructive  suggestion,  because  all  that  is  known  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  de¬ 
rived  from  its  annual  reports,  and  its  annual  reports  tell 
nothing  at  all.  The  department  might  be  excused  for 
not  originating  legislation,  if  it  would  put  the  public 
in  possession  of  the  materials  which  would  enable  them 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  kind  of  legislation  needs 
to  be  originated.  It  would  be  something  to  know 
what  the  local  sanitary  authorities  are  really  doing, 
how  far  they  are  at  work,  and  how  far  they  are  idle, 
where  they  are  stamping  out  disease  and  making  England 
the  healthy  country  which  she  should  be,  and  where  they 
are  allowing  disease  to  go  unchecked  and  to  bring 
pauperism  of  all  kinds  in  its  train.  The  Local  Government 
Board  is  supposed  to  maintain  Inspectors  to  ascertain  these 
facts  ;  at  all  events,  the  taxpayer  bears  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask — provided  that  the 
prayer  be  framed  with  proper  humility — that  Mr.  Sclatee- 
Bootii  should  vouchsafe  to  tell  us  what  is  known  to  the 
department  upon  these  points?  We  have  all  necessary 
information  as  to  the  salaries  of  Local  Government 
Inspectors.  Is  it  essential  to  withhold  the  information 
which  they  give  in  return  for  these  salaries  ? 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGArJA. 

t  J  'IIE  redoubts  which,  since  the  arrival  of  General  Todleben  on 
I  the  theatre  of  operations,  have  been  constructed  in  circle  of 
conlravallation  on  three  sides  against  the  defences  of  Plevna,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  fulfil  three  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  they 
enclose  the  army  of  Ghazi  Osman  so  as  to  make  egress  from  the 
fortifications  more  or  less  perilous  on  three  sides  in  the  event  of 
the  Turks  being  compelled,  from  want  of  supplies  whether  of 
munitions  or  of  food,  to  quit  them.  Then,  in  case  of  a  renewed 
assault  by  the  allied  forces  being  again  repulsed,  the  redoubts 
would  effectually  check  any  forward  movement  by  the  enemy. 
And  the  third  purpose  they  serve  will  he,  if  Plevna  proves  too 
strong  to  be  captured  or  is  sufficiently  provisioned  to  hold  out 
longer  than  is  anticipated,  to  allow  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Russian  army  being  employed  elsewhere.  The  redoubts  and 
lines  would  be  held  in  force  enough  to  restrain  Osman  from 
breaking  in  on  the  main  line  of  communications  at  Sistova, 
while  a  great  offensive  effort  might  he  directed  against  the  line 
Orkhanie-Plevna. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  up  one  journal  after  another  and 
read  the  various  conclusions  at  which  writers  arrive  according 
to  the  bent  of  their  wishes.  It  is  fair  to  remember  that  no  one 
possesses  accurate  data  by  which  a  just  estimate  of  the  situation  j 
may  be  formed.  Consequently  partisans  have  every  opportunity  of  i 
presenting  a  rose-coloured  view  of  things  to  those  whose  aspi¬ 
rations  coincide  with  their  own.  No  one  is  in  a  position  authori¬ 
tatively  to  contravene  anything  they  may  allege.  If  one  Cor¬ 
respondent  writes  home  that  he  sees  with  his  own  eyes  horses 
knee-deep  in  fodder,  passable  roads,  and  Turkish  deserters  coming 
in  from  Plevna  complaining  that  they  were  starved,  another  writes 
that  forage  is  scanty  and  excessively  dear,  that  the  roads  are 
well  nigh  impassable  through  mud,  that  the  Turkish  deserters  he 
has  seen  look  plump  and  well-to-do  beside  the  lean  and  half- 
starved  soldiers  of  the  allies,  and  that,  according  to  these  deserters, 
Osman  Pasha  has  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  plenty  of 
supples  within  his  lines.  Medio  tutissimus  ibis.  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  draw  a  line  between  extreme  views.  We,  who  are 
neither  partisans  of  Russian  nor  of  Turk,  but  who  wish  to  examine 
the  situation  solely  from  a  military  point  of  view,  are  driven,  in 
default  of  trustworthy  information,  to  draw  what  inferences  we 
may,  not  from  what  we  are  officially  told,  and  not  altogether 
from  what  Correspondents  tell  us,  but  more  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  motives  may  have  induced  the  various  move¬ 
ments  on  either  side.  It  is  clear  to  us,  for  instance,  that 
after  the  great  September  battles  the  army  under  Osman  Pasha 
bad  no  large  surplus  of  ammunition  on  which  to  draw.  If 
the  Turks  were  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  powder,  and  shell, 


there  would  have  been  every  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
chary  of  their  fire,  seeing  that  the  Roumanians  were  busy  upon 
their  approaches  from  the  redoubt  they  had  captured,  while  the 
Russians  were  occupied  in  constructing  fortified  lines  within  range 
of  the  works.  But  we  know  that  the  defendei’s  did  not  keep  up 
anything  like  a  sustained  fire ;  so  far  were  they  from  doing 
this  that  the  Russians,  astonished  at  being  allowed  to  construct 
entrenchments  unmolested,  surmised  that  the  Ottoman  com¬ 
mander  was  reserving  his  means  in  the  event  of  a  renewed 
!  assault.  As  regards  supplies  of  food,  the  great  probability  is 
that  no  large  reserve  is  available.  W  e  know  for  certain  that 
!  a  few  weeks  back  the  fields  around  the  fortress — for  fortress  it 
may  aptly  he  termed — were  “  groaning  with  maize,”  and  the  cii'cle 
within  the  pale  of  the  redoubts  is  so  wide  that  it  would  contain 
an  immense  aiea  covered  with  grain.  But  an  army  of  60,000 
meu  all  told,  with  the  inhabitants  who  have  remained  in  the  town, 
and  the  hangei's-on  of  a  gi-eat  force,  would  make  short  work  of  the 
product  of  many  goodly  fields  iu  a  very  limited  time.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  probable  perhaps,  that  Osman,  foreseeing  the  investment  of 
his  entire  position  at  no  distant  date,  may  have  utilized  the  period 
of  the  enemy's  inactivity — the  delay  which  occurred  before  his 
rear  was  much  harassed  by  the  opposing  cavalry — to  garner  in  the 
fruits  of  the  country  west  of  Plevna.  We  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  howevei-,  that  he  did  so,  except  that  no  general  with  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  would  have  neglected  so  evident  a  means 
of  securing  indispensable  supplies.  And,  unless  we  much  mis¬ 
take,  Ghazi  Osman  is  a  commander  of  high  capacity.  The  Times  is 
pleased  to  think  that  the  “only  brilliant  feat  of  generalship  during  the 
whole  war"  was  the  victory  over  Mukhtar  Pasha  at  tke  Aladja-Dagh. 
If  an  action,  to  he  “  brilliant,”  must  necessarily  be  one  carried  out 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  offensive,  then  we  have  nothing  to  say  to 
this  judgment.  But  when  a  commander  takes  such  measures  as 
utterly  to  frustrate,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  season  for 
fighting,  the  enemy's  plan  of  campaign,  when  he  succeeds  in  repell¬ 
ing  with  enormous  losses  their  most  resolute  efforts  to  retrieve  their 
compromised  strategic  position,  when  his  victories  give  time  for 
operations  being  concerted  to  support  him,  and  when  these  vic¬ 
tories  rouse  the  spirit  of  a  people,  while  they  cast  gloom,  doubt, 
j  and  discouragement  in  the  adversary's  camp  —  when  such  is 
the  case  we  do  not  know  what  epithet  would  most  appropriately 
j  attach  to  this  “  feat  of  generalship.”  If  not  “  brilliant,”  it  was 
J  certainly  attended  with  the  most  brilliant  results.  And,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  the  army  under  Osman  has  defeated  forces  numerically 
much  superior  to  its  own, and  for  months  has  succeeded  in  neutraliz¬ 
ing  the  value  of  numbers  far  greater  than  itself.  Brilliant  as  the 
action  at  the  Aladja-Dagh  was — we  quite  allow  the  thoroughness 
;  of  the  victory  — it  was  fought  between  two  armies  of  which  the 
one  numbered  just  double  the  strength  of  the  other,  while  dispos¬ 
ing  of  a  vast  superiority  in  guns.  It  is  worth  observing  too,  in 
passing,  that  a  little  energy  and  activity  on  the  part  of  Mukhtar 
Pasha,  who  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  turning  movement  of 
General  Lazaroff,  might  have  involved  the  latter  in  serious  disaster 
before  the  main  body  could  possibly  have  arrived  within  striking 
distance. 

When  Chefket  Pasha  succeeded  in  entering  Plevna  with  a 
convoy,  it  is  known  that  he  brought  with  him  a  large  number 
of  cattle,  and  that  only  a  part  of  these  was  retained  by  the 
general  he  came  to  relieve  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  fodder. 
It  was  essential  to  provide  this  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
cavalry,  and  especially  the  artillery,  horses.  Therefore  meat 
cannot  now  enter  largely  into  the  soldiers’  diet  in  Plevna.  We 
were  also  informed  that  only  a  portion  of  the  reinforcements  destined 
|  for  Osman  was  amalgamated  with  his  army,  and  that  the  rest 
he  sent  away.  If  he  had  had  means  wherewith  to  feed  the  addi¬ 
tional  mouths,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would  have  dispensed 
with  a  single  battalion  in  view  of  the  growing  power  of  the  enemy 
and  his  manifest  resolve  to  have  done  with  him  once  and  for  all. 
The  lines  of  Plevna  are  so  extensive  that  they  would  probably 
hold  without  inconvenience  a  far  larger  army  than  that  now  occu¬ 
pying  them.  Osman  Pasha  may,  however,  have  judged  that  the 
reinforcements  offered  him  would  he  more  usefully  employed  in 
strengthening  his  communications  with  Orkhanie,  and  in  protecting 
the  passage  of  convoys.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  Turks  cannot,  if  they  do  not  receive  supplies,  hold  out  so 
long  as  that  the  Russians  will  he  compelled,  from  the  advent  of 
wintry  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  themselves  pro¬ 
visioned,  to  relinquish  for  the  time  their  undertaking. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  operation  of  breaking  through 
an  investing  force  is  easy  of  accomplishment  if  it  be  attempted 
with  a  will  and  on  a  great  scale.  Bazaine  was  severely  criti¬ 
cized  because  he  did  not  break  out  of  Metz  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  And  undoubtedly  there  was  a  time  when  such  an  attempt 
might  have  succeeded.  Later  on  he  could  have  done  so  only 
at  an  enormous  cost.  The  late  Major  Charles  Adams,  iu  his  Great 
Campaigns,  observes : — -“It  was  quite  possible  to  carry  a  small 
body  of  picked  troops  through  this  or  that  part  of  the  line ;  hut  to 
cut  his  way  out  with  his  army,  without  supplies,  was,  militarily 
speaking,  an  impossible  undertaking,  before  he  had  totally  defeated 
his  adversary.”  An  army  having  to  break  through  investing  forces 
cannot  defile  through  them  trailing  a  long  train  of  baggage  and 
ammunition  waggons  and  guns.  It  must  move  out  from  its  de¬ 
fences  on  a  more  or  less  broad  front,  must  fight  a  battle,  and  must 
win  it,  before,  as  an  integral  body,  it  can  get  clear.  It  is  essential 
to  remember  this  when  considering  Osman  Pasha's  situation.  Now 
we  do  not  know  what  numbers  the  allied  armies  have  disposable 
for  completing  the  investment  of  Plevna  on  the  west.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  gauge  the  extent  or  tke  strength  of  the 
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network.  The  first  tiling  which  the  Russians  have  to  do  is  of 
course  to  establish  themselves  in  such  strength  on  the  Orkhanie- 
Plevna  road  that  Chefket  Pasha  will  not  be  able  to '  forward 
convoys  to  the  latter  place.  Next,  this  force,  unless  it  succeeds  in 
entirely  defeating  Chefket,  must  remain  in  whole  or  in  great 
part  on  that  road,  and  cannot  well  be  made  available  for 
blockading  Plevna  on  the  west.  Osman  would  be  able  to  retire 
in  the  direction  of  Widin  if  the  Orkhanie  road  alone  were  blocked. 
The  question,  then,  is,  are  the  Russians  strong  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  at  the  same  time  adequate  garrisons  for  the  entrenchments 
which  they  have  constructed  on  three  sides  of  Plevna,  to  hold 
Chefket  Pasha  in  check,  and  to  complete  an  effectual  investment  on 
the  west  ?  When  it  is  remembered  that  fresh  troops  have  been  sent 
to  Radetzky  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  that  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch 
is  now  strong  enough  to  make  even  the  enterprising  Suleiman 
reflect  a  long  time  before  he  attacks  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  men  enough  to  blockade  Plevna 
effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  relieving  army  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance.  The  force  investing  Plevna  on  the  west  must  be  strong 
enough  to  deliver  a  pitched  battle,  or  the  expectation  cannot  be 
fulfilled  of  repeating  the  story  of  Metz.  For  the  time  being,  so  far 
as  our  present  information  may  be  relied  on,  the  one  pressing 
question  would  appear  to  be  for  what  period  is  Plevna  pro¬ 
visioned  ?  Until  entrenchments  are  thrown  up  to  the  west  of  that 
place,  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  evacuating  the  lines  in  that 
direction  is  quite  secondary,  for  Osman  Pasha  at  the  head  of,  say, 
60,000  Turks  able  to  move  out  westward  on  a  considerable  front 
would  be  a  dangerous  adversary  to  try  to  stop. 

The  late  conflicts  at  Dubnik  and  Telis  call  for  little  remark. 
Instead  of  being  held  in  a  central  position  at  either  of  these  places, 
the  Turkish  forces  appear  to  have  been  dangerously  disseminated 
on  a  long  line  of  road.  Small  redoubts  have  been  thrown  up  at 
various  points,  and  these  were  doubtless  intended  to  serve  as  a 
protection  to  convoys  on  their  way  from  Orkhanie  to  Plevna.  The 
mistake  would  appear  to  have  been  repeated  of  endeavouring  to 
guard  every  part  of  a  long  line.  Perhaps  the  irruption  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army  such  as  that  under  Gourko  was  not  calculated 
upon  ;  and  only  the  contingency  of  a  cavalry  raid  was  provided 
for.  Ohefket  Pasha  is  now  occupied  in  concentrating  his  scattered 
battalions.  Concentration  beforehand  might  possibly  have  secured 
the  complete  repulse  of  Gourko  ;  and  then  would  have  occurred  the 
opportunity  of  forwarding  convoys  in  safety. 

The  time  is  probably  gone  by  for  this  campaign  when  the  passage 
of  the  Balkans  by  the  army  now  under  Reouf  Pasha  might  have 
worked  an  entire  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Turks.  When  the 
weather  permits,  the  same  useless  “  hammering  ”  goes  on  against 
impregnable  rocks  ;  and  should  the  Russians  achieve  such  success 
in  other  quarters  as  to  allow  of  their  moving  on  Adrianople,  the 
occupation  of  this  one  pass  by  the  enemy  will  little  interfere  with 
their  design.  The  one  grand  and  only  opportunity,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  which  was  offered  to  the  Turks  of  pushing  back  the 
enemy  altogether  to  the  Danube  was  neglected,  and  no  such  occa¬ 
sion  seems  likely  to  present  itself  again. 

On  the  side  of  the  Lorn,  Suleiman  is  apparently  resolved  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  strictly  defensive  attitude.  When  his  nomination  to 
the  supreme  command  was  made  it  was  universally  expected 
that,  following  the  tactics  which  signalized  his  warfare  in 
Montenegro  and  at  the  Shipka,  he  would  forthwith  commit 
himself  to  a  desperate  assault  on  the  line  of  the  Jantra.  But 
his  proceedings  have  thus  far  been  characterized  by  con¬ 
summate  prudence.  It  is  really,  looking  at  it  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  particularly  pleasant  to  see  this  general  apparently 
so  fully  realizing  the  extent  of  his  responsibilities  and  opportu¬ 
nities.  He  seems  to  appreciate — and,  by  the  way,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  many  persons — - 
what  a  magnitic  ;nt  position  it  is  that  he  is  charged  to  defend.  We 
hear  it  sometimes  said,  “The  Russians  will  mask  the  Quadri¬ 
lateral,  while  they  march  on  Adrianople,  and  even  on  Constantino¬ 
ple.”  They  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  do  this  in  course  of  time.  Prince 
Bariatinsky  had  probably  this  idea  in  his  mind  if  it  is  true  that  he 
said,  “  Give  me  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  I  will  march  in 
a  few  months  to  Constantinople.”  But  if  the  improvised  position  of 
Plevna  has  been  found  by  the  Russians  so  difficult  a  nut  to  crack, 
what  may  not  the  Quadrilateral  prove  to  be  ?  There  is  no  account¬ 
ing  naturally  for  Turkish  proceedings  ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear,  for 
instance,  that  the  fortress  of  Rustchuk  was  only  provisioned  for  a 
week,  we  should  not  be  astonished.  But,  giving  their  new  chief 
credit  for  the  possession  of  only  ordinary  intelligence  and  fore¬ 
sight,  by  the  time  the  Russians  are  before  either  fortress  in  strength 
one  and  all  will  be  provided  with  adequate  supplies.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  we  have  heard  that  Rustchuk  was  about 
to  be  besieged ;  but,  directly  any  movement  was  begun  with  that 
object,  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  was  at  once  felt.  Until  the 
Turks  are  ousted  from  Rasgrad,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  in¬ 
vesting  Rustchuk  effectually.  At  any  rate  an  army  would  be  required 
for  each  operation — for  watching  Rasgrad,  for  besieging  Rustchuk. 
Two  fortified  positions  have  been  included  within  the  area  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  four  corner  fortresses.  These  are  Rasgrad  on  the 
west,  Bazardjik  to  the  east.  The  situation  of  the  former  enables 
the  occupying  force  to  strike  at  an  army  essaying  to  compass 
Rustchuk,  or  to  move  on  Shumla.  The  Turks  at  Bazardjik  protect 
the  rail  from  Varna  to  Shumla.  The  Times  the  other  day  was 
praising  Suleiman  for  what  it  termed  his  admirably  executed 
strategic  manoeuvre — namely,  a  change  of  iris  entire  front 
from  west  to  north,  so  that  his  right  wing  rested  on  Bazardjik,  his 


centre  on  Shumla,  his  left  on  the  Lorn.  That  Suleiman  ever  con¬ 
ceived  such  a  manoeuvre  is  very  doubtful.  If  he  placed  his  army 
in  this  position  the  centre  would  be  facing  no  enemy  at  all,  and 
either  wing  would  be  liable  to  an  assault  from  the  concentrated 
forces  on  its  flanks — Zimm*  ex-man  on  the  right,  the  Czare¬ 
witch  on  the  left.  What  Suleiman  really  did  was,  without  doubt, 
to  draw  his  forces  somewhat  nearer  together  on  the  Lorn, 
while  he  despatched  reinforcements  to  Bazardjik.  The  Russian 
force  in  the  Dobrudscha  had  at  last  been  showing  symptoms 
of  vitality,  and  there  was  evident  danger  that  Zimmerman, 
who  was  growing  bold,  should  make  a  sudden  onslaught  on  the 
line  vital  for  the  Turks — -Varna-Schumla.  We  imagine,  from  the 
defensive  attitude  adopted  on  the  Lorn  and  from  the  tour  of  the 
Quadrilateral  lately  taken  by  Suleiman,  that  he  was  as  much 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  judge  for  himself  how  matters  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Dobrudscha  as  by  a  wish  to  examine  the  condition 
in  every  way  of  the  various  fortresses.  The  subject  of  the  defence 
of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this  for  a 
counter  offensive  in  another  campaign,  is  far  too  extensive  for  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines ;  and  we  shall  in  all  probability  have  our 
attention  fully  drawn  to  it  later  on. 

The  feasibility  of  an  offensive  operation  by  the  Turks  north  of 
the  Danube,  and  starting  from  or  near  Silistria,  has  fleeu  gravely 
urged  in  more  than  one  quarter.  It  was  proposed  that  a  large 
force  should  be  ferried  over  the  river  which  was  to  strike  at  the 
communications  of  the  Russians.  But  the  plan  is  very  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  In  the  first  place,  granted  that  the  passage  was  effected, 
any  force  which  was  to  do  much  must  be  prepared  to  go  a  long 
distance,  for  the  line  of  rail  from  Bukharest  is  a  good  way  off; 
therefore  it  must  be  a  considerable  body.  Next,  when  landed 
north  of  the  river,  it  would  be  absolutely  without  any  means  of 
transport.  Finally,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  large  force  which 
crossed  would  ever  be  able  to  re-cross.  The  Russians  have  esta¬ 
blished  a  clear  superiority  on  the  waters  of  the  Danube,  owing 
principally  to  the  wretched  mismanagement  of  the  enemy  at  the 
:  beginning.  Had  Ilobart  Pasha  received  from  the  first  control  of  all 
maritime  operations,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  contrived 
to  secure  for  the  Turks  ascendency  on  the  river  ;  and  many  enter¬ 
prises  might  then  have  been  devised  which  cannot  now  seriously 
be  entertained. 

Looking  at  the  campaign  broadly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  reason  why  the  Turks  should  ever  expect  to  find  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  assuming  the  offensive  in  sufficient  force  to  retain  a  per¬ 
manent  advantage  on  any  part  of  the  theatre  in  Bulgaria.  The 
longer  the  war  lasts,  provided  the  Russians  can  hold  on  to  certain 
points  of  vantage  south  of  the  Danube,  the  stronger  they  are  likely 
to  become,  since  there  exists  no  obstacle  but  that  of  distance  to 
their  being  reinforced  to  any  extent.  It  is  quite  another  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  will  themselves  be  able  in  any  reasonable 
time  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  accumulate  in  their  path 
when  they  pass  from  the  defensive  to  the  attack.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  war  will  terminate  if  Plevna  is  taken.  If  the 
Turks  can  find  enough  money  to  buy  powder  and  shot,  they  may 
be  able  to  improvise  and  defend  other  Plevnas ;  and,  while  holding 
tenaciously  successive  positions,  may  indulge  themselves  in  specu¬ 
lations  on  the  future  of  Russian  finance. 


DIDACTIC  TOURS. 

j PRANCE  is  wont  to  boast  that  she  has  what  is  called  a 
-  European  initiative,  and  in  fact  that  Frenchmen  have  found 
out  everything  worth  mentioning,  from  revolutions  to  romantic¬ 
ism.  There  is,  however,  one  poor  invention  to  which  England 
may  lay  claim.  Personally  conducted  tours  have,  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  been  all  our  own.  Even  now,  when  M.  do  Lesseps  and 
many  other  distinguished  persons  have  formed*  a  Society  to  order 
these  matters  better  in  France — Mr.  Cook  shows  well  to  the 
front.  “  Contrary  to  the  fears  of  many  that  the  country  would 
be  convulsed  by*  war  and  rumours  of  war,”  Mr.  Cook  has  brought 
several  groups  of  pilgrims  “  safely  through  the  Land  of  Promise.” 
When  the  first  of  personal  conductors  makes  these  self-complacent 
statements,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  a  well-known 
Scottish  preacher.  After  delivering  a  lecture  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Desert,  lie  added, 
“  Why,  my  brethren,  I  myself,  with  my  leemited  geographical  know¬ 
ledge,  could  have  taken  them  by  a  shorter  route.”  Mr.  Cook  always 
appears  to  feel  in  his  secret  heart  a  similar  complacency,  mingled 
with  pity,  for  Moses,  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  other  less  ex¬ 
peditious  personal  conductors.  “  Not  one  of  our  Palestine  parties 
has  been  molested,  either  in  the  Desert  or  the  Holy  Land.”  llow 
many  of  the  commanders  in  the  Crusades  could  say  as  much? 

!  “  Among  the  Bedouins  there  areffew  who  would  dare  to  molest  Rolla 
I  Floyd  and  his  known  assistants,”  Mr.  Cook  observes ;  and  indeed  a 
Bedouin  might  think  twice  before  attacking  a  gentleman  whose 
name  reminds  one  in  equal  proportions  at  once  of  tho  genius  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  and  of  that  of  Miss  Braddon.  Mr.  Floyd  is  ready 
to  conduct  pilgrims  to  “  the  far-famed  Lake  of  Gennessaret,”  a9 
well  as  to  Carmel,  where,  no  doubt,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  them  all 
about  Pythagoras  and  his  performances  on  that  mountain.  The 
programme  shows  that  this  pilgrimage  will  be  rather  sharp  work. 
Three  days  in  Rome  are  not  too  many,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  “  do” 
Pompeii  properly  before  luncheon.  Pilgrims  who  mean  to  go  to 
J  the  Dead  Sea  will  find,  we  fancy,  that  there  is  an  extra  charge  for 
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towels.  “  Time  allowed  to  bathe,  if  desired,  and  then  go  forward 
to  Jordan,  taking  lunch  and  rest  on  the  margin  of  the  sacred 
stream.  Time  allowed  for  bathing.”  Greasy  papers  which  once 
held  sandwiches  and  the  broken  remains  of  bottles  do  not  look 
well  on  the  margin  of  a  sacred  stream  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  pilgrims  will  bury  the  remnants  of  the  least.  But  it  is  better  to 
eat  pork  pie  beside  the  Jordan  than  to  work  magical  charms  there 
for  the  benefit  of  enemies  left  at  home,  as  the  first  Northmen  who 
visited  the  river  are  said  to  have  done.  Human  progress  is  not  a 
mere  empty  boast.  Pilgrims  are  nowadays  more  fortunate  in 
every  way  than  when  Lambert  of  Ilersfeld  travelled  in  the 
eleventh  century.  “  Statim  peregrinationem  Ilierosolimitanam 
aggressus  sum  ze'lo  Dei,  sed  utinam  secundum  scientiam.”  The 
personally-conducted  tourist  brings  the  zeal,  and  Mr.  Cook  the 
science.  Division  of  labour  secures  the  usual  happy  results. 
A  bishop  who  has  to  deal  with  Bedouins  need  no  longer  be  a 
boxer,  as  in  the  rough  age  of  Lambert.  When  the  Bedouins 
caught  the  Bishops  of  Mainz  and  Bamberg,  the  latter  proved  more 
thau  a  match  for  the  Sheikh.  “  Tanto  nisu  pugnum  ei  dedit  in 
faciem,  ut  uno  ictu  consternatum  ad  pavimentum  usque  prascipitem 
darct  ” ;  thereby  securing  the  first  knockdown  blow,  and  producing 
an  immense  moral  effect.  Mr.  Rolla  Floyd  now  takes  all  that 
part  of  the  business,  and  the  dignity  and  safety  of  personally-con- 
ducted  prelates  are  secured. 

The  programme  of  Mr.  Oook,  it  will  be  seen,  retains  all  its  old 
attractions.  Travellers  have  nothing  to  do  but  let  themselves  be 
driven  about  placidly  to  all  the  really  best  and  most  sacred  places. 
New  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  little  trip  to  Moab ;  over 
Midian  Mr.  Cook  will  cast  his  shoe,  and  Edom  will  serve  him  in 
a  humble  domestic  capacity,  as  indeed  the  Dead  Sea  already  does. 
These  are  the  proud  results  of  English  enterprise.  But  the  French, 
as  we  have  said,  are  beginning  to  press  Mi\  Cook  and  his  pilgrims 
very  hard.  La  Socidte  des  Voyages  d'Etude  purposes  to  take 
young  men  all  round  the  world  in  about  ten  months  and  a  half, 
leaving  them  at  last  in  Paris  to  enjoy  the  next  big  Exhibition.  The 
Society  numbers  many  well-known  names,  among  others  that  of  M. 
de  Lesseps.  It  has  published  a  little  book,  written  in  a  wonderful 
lingo,  as  if  a  highly  educated  courier  were  to  compile  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  “  The  undertaking  has  in  view  the  creation  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  calculated  to  develop  the  practical  knowledge  which  may 
be  acquired  by  visiting  the  most  ^distant  and  most  interesting 
countries  of  the  world.”  Before  the  creation  of  the  institution 
kept  in  view  by  the  undertaking,  “  many  families  made  intelligent 
sacrifices  ”  so  as  to  allow  their  sons  to  travel.  The  sons  will  now 
travel  on  board  a  ship,  which  is  to  carry  three  real  professors — an 
immense  advantage,  cheaply  purchased  at  the  rate  of  1,000 1.  for  a 
private  cabin — whereas  young  travellers  who  went  about  in  com¬ 
plete  independence  often  found  it  “  detrimental  to  their  education 
and  to  their  pecuniary  interest.”  That  i3  to  say,  they  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  learnt  little  but  a  taste  for  strange  drinks,  and 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  theatres  and  casinos.  The  Society  will 
have  its  eye  on  young  men  “  specially  recommended  by  their 
parents  as  requiring  supervision.”  But  “  as  the  Society  does  not 
mean  to  employ  coercive  means,  these  instructions  must  be  limited 
to  a  moral  influence.”  Recent  experience  in  the  East  and  else¬ 
where  has  taught  the  world  to  distrust  moral  influence.  People 
who  may  wonder  how  the  Society  means  to  maintain  its  control 
over  noisy  young  men  whose  parents  wish  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
way  will  find  that  the  plan  is  perfectly  simple.  The  pocket-money 
of  these  youths  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Society,  and  paid 
by  instalments  as  the  ship  pursues  her  course.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  voyager  has  put  in  an  cegrvtat  for  all  his  chapels,  which 
are  so  arranged  on  board  ship  as  to  satisfy  every  theological 
scruple.  How  is  the  Society  to  show  its  moral  influence  P  Simply 
by  cutting  oil'  the  patient's  pocket-money.  The  Society  might 
cross  his  name  at  the  Buttery,  and  prevent  him  from  drawing 
his  commons.  Or  it  might  gate  him,  and  prevent  him  from 
going  on  shore  in  a  pleasing  foreign  port.  These  forms  of  moral 
influence  have  been  found  to  work  with  varying  success  on  dry 
laud.  But  in  this  college  on  the  deep,  stopping  the  supplies  acts 
j  ust  as  well.  I  n  the  same  way,  if  a  fast  or  indolent  tourist  refuses 
to  attend  his  professor's  charming  lectures,  his  pocket-money  is 
stopped  till  he  mends  his  ways.  There  is  one  small  drawback  to 
this  device.  A  man,  especially  if  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  play 
poker,  does  not  want  much  money  on  board  ship.  A  lad  might 
save  his  allowance  till  the  vessel  reached  some  haven  which  the 
professors  were  particularly  anxious  to  visit,  and  then  he  might 
screw  them  up  in  their  cabins,  and  cheer  their  captivity  with  a 
brilliant  pyrotechnic  display  outside.  These  are,  alas  !  the  cheerful 
manners  of  certain  long-shore  places  of  religion  and  sound  learning. 
There  will  be  need  of  strict  discipline  to  keep  them  down  in 
colleges  afloat.  The  Society  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  berths  to 
persons  it  suspects  ;  but  the  quiet-looking  young  man  may  prove 
to  be  a  noisy  scapegrace,  whose  friends  do  not  mind  paying  1,000/. 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  for  ten  months. 

The  Society  has  clearly  foreseen  these  accidents,  and  does  its 
best  to  prevent  them  by  words  of  warning.  “  It  is  not  for  the  idle 
do-nothing  class  of  young  men  that  this  work  is  proposed,  but 
rather  with  (sic)  the  studious,  whom  parental  prudence  would 
keep  away  from  useless  and  dangerous  pleasures.  Old  men  will 
come  too,  it  is  hoped,  and  help  to  tone  down  the  gaiety  of  youth.” 
Here  the  promoters  of  the  voyage  expi-ess  themselves  with  more  than 
their  usual  elegance  of  diction  : — “  The  promoters  of  these  voyages, 
by  not  limiting  the  age  of  the  traveller,  have  thought  that  these 
two  elements,  far  from  clushing  (sic),  will  help  each  other,  for 
many  gentlemen,  travelling  for  their  pleasure,  will  be  glad  to  take 


advantage  of  the  instruction  given  on  board,  by  availing  themselves 
of  the  lectures  specially  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  passengers ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  presence  on 
Board  will  give  a  more  serious  tone  to  the  undertaking.”  A  more 
gasping  sentence  has  seldom  been  written,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
one  of  the  professors  of  whom  w  e  hear  so  much  did  not  correct  the 
“  program,”  as  it  is  called.  The  professors,  we  suspect,  will  have 
but  a  hard  time  of  it  during  the  voyage.  Lectures  are  never 
very  enjoyable  things,  and  lectures  on  board  ship,  when  the 
mind  is  relaxed  and  the  spirits  are  buoyant,  may  prove  quite 
intolerable.  It  is  true  that  there  is  to  be  an  ostrich  and  guanaco 
hunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pampas,  and  men  may  work  oil' 
some  of  their  exuberant  spirits  in  chivying  these  fearful  wild  fowl. 
But  an  educational  mutiny  on  the  high  seas  is  an  awful  thing  to 
contemplate.  When  we  think  how  men  do  not  hear  professors 
gladly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they 
may  like  them  still  worse  on  the  Spanish  Main.  The  temptation 
to  keelhaul  a  professor  may  prove  irresistible.  Nor  is  a  glance 
at  the  work  before  them  very  reassuring. 

There  are,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  three  professors  on  board. 
They  can  hardly  be  specialists,  because  there  are  so  many 
branches  of  knowledge  nowadays.  In  a  Scottish  University  the 
same  gentleman  is  expected  to  lecture  on  civil  and  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  professors  afloat  have  similar  mixed  topics  to 
handle.  Political  economy  bulges  over  into  the  domain  of  Mr. 
Tylor,  and  “  manners  and  customs  ”  are  to  be  handled  as  well  as 
theories  of  rent,  and  of  the  economical  misdeeds  of  the  potato. 
Professor  number  two  must  be  a  man  of  varied  information.  He 
takes  up  “  Indigeneous  (sic)  Races ;  signs  by  which  they  can  be 
recognized."  This  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  know.  You  see  a 
black  man,  and,  after  studying  him  for  a  few  minutes, 
you  can  tell  whether  he  is  indigeneous  or  not.  Then  come 
“  useful,  wild,  et  (sic)  injurious  animals.”  An  animal  both  wild  et 
injurious  is  an  animal  to  shun.  Happily  many  of  them  are  not 
tree-climbers ;  the  grizzly  bear,  for  example,  and,  we  believe,  the 
buttlilo.  Then  as  to  useful  animals.  “  One  might  say  a  great  deal 
about  useful  animals,”  as  Mr.  Brooks  might  have  remarked.  When 
these  topics  are  exhausted,  Professor  number  two  dilates  on  “  plants, 
produce,  plantations.”  We  do  not  learn  that  he  gives  any  special 
course  of  lectures,  though  he  might  well  do  so,  on  prunes,  prism, 
propriety.  His  studies  and  observations  also  include  “  geology, 
wealth,  and  working  of  mines.”  The  third  Professor  is  to  talk, 
among  other  things,  about  the  weather;  “winds  and  currents; 
geography ;  seasons,  and  local  hygiene.”  Professors  will  make 
themselves  generally  useful  in  the  excursions  of  the  Society ;  and, 
in  fact,  will  play  the  part  of  the  didactic  father  in  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  or  of  Tutor  to  these  strolling  Toms  and  Harrys. 
The  fancy  dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  idea  of  three  sportive  lads 
being  wrecked  with  a  professor  on  a  desert  island.  The  situation 
would  make  a  good  topic  for  an  instructive  book  for  boys.  One 
element  of  romance  would,  however,  be  wanting ;  for  a  brief 
paragraph  is  devoted  to  ladies 

“  No  ladies  will  be  admitted  on  board  as  passengers.” 


BRISTOL  CATHEDRAL. 

7"E  regret,  but  are  hardly  surprised,  to  find  that  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  attended  the  opening  of  the  new  nave  at  Bristol 
were  somewhat  marred  by  recollections  of  the  miserable  proceed¬ 
ings  of  last  year,  when  the  Restoration  Committee  found  themselves 
compelled  to  retire  from  their  labours.  As  the  procession  passed 
up  the  nave  it  was  observed  that  certain  persons  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Neither  Canon  Norris,  the  originator  of  the 
whole  work,  nor  Mr.  Wait,  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to 
it,  at  whose  sole  expense  tbe  too  famous  North  porch  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  felt  it  possible  to  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  a  very 
memorable  day.  Bishop  Ellicott,  indeed,  in  the  morning  sermon, 
declared  that  “  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  publicly  to  specify  and 
commemorate  ”  those  two  names,  or  to  recognize  the  “  two  generous 
hearts  which  gave  the  real  impulse  to  the  great  work  ” :  and 
perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  or  done  at  present.  Certain 
actions  admit  of  no  second  thoughts.  It  would  be  impossible  now 
to  restore  the  statues  to  their  vacant  niches,  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Bristol  must  be  content  to  bear  the  lasting  consequences 
of  their  act  of  Vandalism.  We  can  only  rejoice  that  it  has  not,  as 
at  one  time  seemed  quite  possible,  prevented  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Street’s  beautiful  work.  If  the  building  of  the  nave — the  only 
cathedral  nave,  except  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  erected  in  this  country 
since  the  Reformation— had  been  stopped  half  way,  we  might  have 
accepted  it  as  a  fitting  punishment  for  the  Bristol  Chapter  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  not  the  less  a  public  calamity. 

Until  comparatively  of  late  years  the  cathedral  of  Bristol  was 
not  appreciated  as  it  deserved  to  be.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clilF  was  far  more  famous.  The  cathedral  was  indeed  honoured 
by  its  conversion  into  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey  for  Somerset¬ 
shire.  Persons  of  tolerable  distinction,  literary  or  social— Sterne's 
“  Eliza,”  Oowper's  Lady  Hesketh,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter — 
were  admitted  to  resting-places  within  its  walls,  and  their  fame 
was  duly  recorded  on  tablets  of  more  or  less  ugliness.  Hannah 
More  wrote  verses  for  the  tomb  of  one  “  distinguished  excellence.” 
Mason  the  poet  told  how  he  brought  his  wife  “  to  Bristol's  fount,” 
and  how 

she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave, 

And  died; 
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and  Colman  contributed  lines  for  the  tomb  of  Powell  tbe  tragedian. 
Meanwhile  the  most  illustrious  grave  in  the  church  remained 
almost  unnoticed  until  late  in  the  present  century,  when  a  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  in  one  of  the  transepts  for  the  great  Bishop 
Butler,  with  an  inscription  by  Robert  Southey.  At  last,  as  the 
“  Gothic  revival  ”  advanced,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  finest 
examples  of  ancient  architecture,  it  was  discovered  that  Bristol 
Cathedral  was,  as  one  ingenious  gentleman  placidly  remarks,  “  not 
without  merit.”  Since  that  time  it  has  liad  many  and  careful 
students,  and  the  very  important  place  which  it  holds  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  English  architecture  has  been  generally  acknowledged. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern  portions  was  never  so  fully  evident 
as  it  has  become  since  the  addition  of  Mr.  Street's  nave. 

The  house  of  Augustinian  Canons,  the  church  of  which  became 
the  Cathedral  of  Bristol  after  the  establishment  of  the  see  in  1542, 
was  founded  by  Robert  Fitzharding,  who  afterwards  became  Lord 
of  Berkeley,  about  the  year  1 142.  Fitzharding  became  himself 
a  canon  in  his  own  monastery  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  completed 
the  building  before  his  death  in  1 1 70.  There  was  a  certain 
fitness  in  his  choice  of  the  Augustinian  Order.  The  site 
ef  the  monastery,  on  the  highest  ground  outside  the  walls  of 
Bristol,  was  traditionally  held  to  be  that  on  which  stood  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Oak,  the  tree  under  which  the  founder  of  the  English 
Church  met  the  British  Christians  in  solemn  conference.  The  oak 
may  have  been  a  ruin,  or  may  have  disappeared  altogether,  when, 
five  centuries  later,  Fitzharding  founded  his  monastery ;  but  the 
tradition  of  the  place  may  have  determined  him  to  connect  here 
the  name  of  Pope  Gregory’s  missionary  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo — the  great  doctor  of  the  Western  Church  whose  figure  is 
sowadays  held  to  desecrate  even  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  whose  paper  on  Bristol  Cathedral  ( Archcco - 
logical  Journal,  vol.  xx.)  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  building  which  has  been  made  of  late  years, 
suggests  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  trace  two  very  distinct  periods 
in  the  surviving  portions  of  Fitzharding's  work.  The  lower  arcades 
of  the  Chapter  House  and  vestibule,  the  plain  arches  in  the  East 
cloister,  and  much  of  the  transept  walls  belong  to  the  first  period, 
before  n  55,  when,  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  the  forfeited 
Berkeley  estates  were  granted  to  Fitzharding.  This  earlier  work 
is  plain  and  almost  rough.  Increased  wealth  enabled  the  founder 
not  only  to  add  to  the  endowment,  but  to  finish  the  building  in  a 
more  elaborate  style  than  was  at  first  designed.  Accordingly,  the 
great  gateway  with  its  attached  postern,  and  the  upper  divisions 
■of  the  Chapter  House,  may  be  assigned  to  the  years  between 
1155  and  1170  ;  and  these  portions,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  are  distinguished  by  a  very  unusual  richness  and  variety  of 
ornament.  The  church  remained  as  Fitzharding  left  it  until 
about  1 205,  when  what  is  now  known  as  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel 
was  added  eastward  of  the  North  transept.  Still  the  Norman 
building  was  untouched ;  and  so  it  continued  until  the  time  of 
Abbot  Knowle  (1306-1332),  who,  it  is  tolerably  certain,  pro¬ 
posed  to  remove  it  altogether,  and  to  replace  it — but,  westward 
at  least,  on  the  old  foundations — with  a  church  which,  in  his 
judgment,  should  be  more  worthy  of  a  prosperous  monastery 
and  of  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  wealthy  town.  His 
first  work  was  to  destroy  the  Norman  choir,  which  he  re¬ 
placed  by  that  which  now  exists ;  but  whether  he  even 
began  the  same  work  in  the  nave  is  uncertain.  Mr.  Godwin 
believes  that  the  Norman  nave  was  standing  until  the  time  of 
Abbot  Elliot  (1515-1526),  who  removed  but  was  unable  to  rebuild 
it.  Mr.  Street,  iu  his  Report  to  the  Restoration  Committee,  sug¬ 
gests  that  Knowle  began  the  removal  of  the  nave,  and  that  by 
degrees  the  whole  was  taken  down,  ,l  but  bit  by  bit  probably,  and 
with  what  turned  out  to  be  the  vain  hope  that  money  would  be 
forthcoming  for  the  completion  of  the  nave  on  the  same  scale  as 
the  new  choir  ....  until  at  last  the  whole  became  a  ruin,  and 
this  after  very  slight  progress  had  been  made  with  the  new  work.” 
Bases  of  the  main  arcade  and  foundations  of  the  walls  with  their 
buttresses  were  uncovered  in  preparing  for  Mr.  Street’s  new  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  it  is  on  these  fragments  that  his  opinion  is  founded.  lie 
considers  that  there  is  evidence  that  a  nave  was  designed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  choir.  “  The  buttresses  were  to  have  the  same 
grand  projection  ;  those  at  the  angles  were  to  be  differenced  from 
the  others  just  as  they  are  at  the  east  end;  and  the  curiously 
planned  passages  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  which  exist  there 
were  to  be  exactly  repeated.” 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Street  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  right  in  reproducing  in  the  nave  the  very  peculiar  features 
which  distinguish  the  work  of  Abbot  Knowle  in  the  choir.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  Norman  choir  was  like. 
Probably  it  was  part  of  Fitzharding’s  earlier  work,  and  as  in  most 
Norman  churches,  did  not  extend  far  eastward  of  the  trausept. 
The  design  of  Abbot  Knowle  had  no  kind  of  reference  to  it.  He 
did  not  convert  any  part  of  the  old  work,  but  pulled  it  down  alto¬ 
gether.  The  building  which  replaced  Fitzharding’s  is  full  of  an 
originality  which  is  almost  daring,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
nothing  precisely  on  a  similar  plan  had  previously  been  attempted 
in  England.  The  special  features  of  the  main  design  are  the  lofty 
arches  of  the  great  arcade,  which  do  not  merely  dwarf  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  triforium  and  clerestory,  as  at  Gloucester,  but  shut  out 
those  divisions  altogether ;  the  equal  height  of  the  aisles ;  and  the 
unusual  size  of  the  aisle  windows,  which  rise  to  the  vaulting,  and 
are  divided  by  a  transom.  To  these  main  features  are  added 
details  which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  peculiar  vaulting 
of  the  aisles,  and  the  singular  headings  of  the  monumental  recesses 
under  the  aisle  windows,  together  with  the  openings  for  the  wall 
passages,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  most  unobservant  visitor,  and 


deserve  indeed  far  more  study  and  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  received.  Did  they  start  into  life  at  Bristol?  or  is  their 
true  history  one  of  evolution,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
architectural  peculiarities  ?  And  if  so,  can  it  yet  be  traced  ? 

The  extreme  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  main  arcade,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  design,  are  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  new  nave 
than  they  ever  were  in  the  choir,  where  the  aisle  walls  with  their 
windows  are  much  blocked  and  interfered  with.  But  Mr.  Street 
is  no  mere  imitator.  There  is  sufficient  difference  in  all  the 
details  to  make  it  clearly  evident  that  the  two  works  are  of 
different  periods  ;  and  thus,  while  all  the  leading  lines  and 
proportions  and  the  same  mode  of  construction  are  retained, 
“  the  contrast,”  to  use  his  own  words,  “  between  the  varied 
details  of  nave  and  choir  is  of  the  highest  artistic  value,  and 
enables  every  one  to  take  an  equal  interest  in  all  parts  of  the 
building,  instead  of  feeling — as  they  otherwise  would — that  when 
they  had  seen  one  part  they  had  seen  the  whole.”  The  mouldings 
differ  in  section,  the  window  tracerie3  are  not  the  same,  the  monu¬ 
mental  recesses  introduced  under  the  windows  of  both  aisles, 
while  they  retain  the  inverted  lines  of  those  in  the  choir,  are  much 
varied  in  detail;  and  the  addition  of  shafts  of  blue  lias  at  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  great  piers  gives  them  a  marked  distinction. 
We  may  notice,  too,  the  excellence  of  the  sculptured  foliage  on 
the  pier  capitals.  It  does  not  repeat  mediaeval  work,  but  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  designed  from  nature ;  and,  as  no  distracting 
“  emblems  ”  or  images  have  been  introduced  into  it,  it  may  well 
find  favour  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bristol  Chapter.  The  sole 
point  on  which  we  hesitate  to  confirm  Mr.  Street's  judgment  is  the 
treatment  of  the  Western  front.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  old 
design,  whatever  may  have  been  its  date,  Western  towers  were 
never  contemplated.  Mr.  Street  has  added  them  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  the  church  more  of  cathedral  dignity,  and  of 
varying  the  outlines  without  and  within.  As  yet  these  towers  are 
incomplete,  and  something  may  depend  externally  on  the  way  in 
which  they  will  be  finished.  But  within  we  do  not  likethe  ell'ect. 
The  height  of  the  windows  results  in  an  unpleasant  cutting  of  lines 
by  the  Eastern  tower  arches  ;  and,  remembering  the  dimensions  of 
the  whole  building,  the  mediaeval  plan  seems  to  have  been  more 
completely  harmonious.  Between  the  towers  is  the  great  central 
portal,  with  enriched  pannelling  above  it,  and  a  traceried  rose 
window  close  under  the  vaulting. 

The  constructing  of  the  nave  on  the  old  lines  has  shown  that 
the  choir  bends  from  it  considerably,  and  no  doubt  with  intention. 
It  is  probable  that  the  removal  of  the  Norman  nave,  whenever  it 
took  place,  greatly  weakened  the  central  tower.  Some  strengthening 
work  was  done  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  the  mischief  was 
not  stopped,  and  before  the  new  work  of  the  nave  was  begun  it 
was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  these  great  tower  piers  almost  from 
their  foundations.  The  pinnacles  have  also  been  removed  from  the 
exterior  of  the  tower.  A  considerable  restoration  of  the  choir  was 
begun  in  1861,  at  which  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  light  stone 
choir  screen  was  erected  which  crosses  the  Eastern  arch  of  the 
tower.  It  is  now  proposed  to  remove  this  screen,  to  bring  the 
stalls  into  their  proper  places,  westward,  and  to  advance  the 
altar  two  bays  from  the  East  end,  to  what  is  known  to  have  been 
its  ancient  position.  We  hardly  see  why  the  screen,  which  is  not 
a  closed  one,  should  be  removed;  but  the  other  changes  are  in 
every  way  desirable.  The  East  window,  which  is  part  of  Knowle's 
work  and  of  the  highest  beauty,  is  already  seen  to  great  advantage 
from  the  nave,  and  the  proposed  alterations  will  give  it  increased 
value. 

On  the  exterior  the  nave  is  so  much  crowded  upon  by  buildings 
between  it  and  St.  Augustine’s  Gate,  that  much  of  its  effect  is  at 
present  lost.  These  houses  will  eventually  be  removed;  and  the 
West  front  will  then  appear,  ranging  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
West  wall  of  the  cloister.  This  front  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
carving  at  the  sides  and  in  the  tympanum  of  the  great  portal  is 
only  blocked  out,  and  we  cannot  therefore  judge  of  its  eventual 
ell'ect.  The  subjects  will  be  from  the  “  Te  Deum,”  and  we  hope 
their  treatment  will  be  harmless.  The  North  porch  is  in  different 
case.  This,  which  is  entirely  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wait,  pro¬ 
jects  boldly  from  the  nave,  and  is  unquestionably  a  striking 
addition.  It  breaks  the  main  outline  very  picturesquely, 
and  rises  into  a  parvise,  crowned  by  a  gable.  At  the  angles  are 
octagonal  buttresses  with  a  richly  canopied  niche  iu  the  face  of 
each.  The  outer  arch  has  in  its  central  moulding  figures  of  saints 
and  apostles  under  canopies.  The  exterior  moulding  is  finely 
carved  with  leafage.  Above  the  arch  is  a  pannel  with  a 
sculptured  Adoration  of  the  Kings — of  which  we  have  heard 
before.  It  was  from  the  niches  of  the  buttresses  that  the  statues 
of  the  four  Latin  Doctors  were  so  rudely  torn.  Their  places  are 
empty,  but  we  cannot  add  meaningless.  The  vacant  niches  tell 
a  story  quite  as  impressive,  though  not  perhaps  so  edifying,  as  that 
which  would  have  been  suggested  had  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  and  Jerome  remained  as  the  solemn  guardians  of  the  entry. 
The  sculpture  of  the  Adoration  is  by  Redfern,  and  is  very  good.  In 
external  work  of  this  class  the  modern  school  has  been  far  from 
unsuccessful.  It  is  when  we  find  a  similar  order  of  decoration  ap¬ 
plied  to  what  should  be  the  noblest  portions  of  a  great  church,  and 
especially  to  the  reredos,  that  we  cannot  but  draw  a  comparison 
between  old  times  and  new,  not  very  favourable  to  the  latter.  Here, 
and  in  pictorial  decoration,  is  a  worthy  lield  i’or  the  greatest  artists 
of  the  day.  But  where  are  the  modern  Giottos  and  Orcagnas  ? 
and  who  will  care  five  centuries  hence  for  carvings  which,  how¬ 
ever  good  to  a  certain  point,  seem  as  if  turned  out  by  the  score 
from  the  same  workshop  ? 
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FOREIGN  REFUGEES  IN  LONDON. 

THE  Vicissitudes  of  Families  are  a  favourite  subject  with  writers 
of  the  histories  that  verge  on  romance  ;  hut  there  might  be 
far  more  exciting-  and  pathetic  reading  in  faithful  narratives  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  individuals.  No  doubt  one  may  draw  impressive 
lessons  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness  and  the  vanity  of 
human  ambitions  from  the  slow  decay  of  an  ancient  race,  or  the 
gradual  descent  of  its  lineal  representatives  from  the  dais  of  tho 
castle  to  the  chimney-comer  in  the  cottage.  But  generally  in  these 
eases  the  family  has  had  ample  time  to  reconcile  itself  to  its 
dwindling  grandeur,  and  has  subsided  with  slow-growing  resigna¬ 
tion  from  wealth  and  power  to-toil  and  poverty.  We  may  listen  to 
such  a  story  with  a  tin-ill  of  interest,  hut  there  is  little  room  for 
strong  personal  sympathy.  With  individuals  it  is  altogether 
different.  Whether  their  downfall  may  have  been  brought  about 
by  their  misfortunes  or  by  their  faults,  it  is  happily  not  in 
ordinary  human  nature  to  help  feeling  for  the  victim  of  some 
crushing  change.  If  a  man  who  was  horn  with  fair  prospects 
is  carried  to  a  pauper’s  grave  after  a  life  of  humiliation  and 
wretchedness,  we  are  more  disposed  to  pity  than  to  judge  him. 
But  it  is  not  very  frequently  that  our  sympathies  are  appealed  to 
by  the  publication  of  one  of  these  melancholy  tales.  Men  who 
have  succumbed  in  such  painful  struggles  seldom  leave  auto¬ 
biographies  behind  them.  Probably  for  the  latter  part  of  their 
burdensome  existence  they  have  made  it  their  business  to  burrow 
out  of  sight,  enveloping  themselves  and  their  proceedings  in 
secresy.  Nor  do  the  relations  and  acquaintances  who  kept  them 
at  arm's  length,  or  even  those  casual  benefactors  who  capriciously 
reached  them  a  helping  hand,  care  to  condescend  on  particulars 
which  but  rarely  redound  to  their  credit.  The  glimpses  we  get  at 
such  shattered  lives  are  for  the  most  part  to  he  had  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  some  Coroner's  jury  called  in  to  pronounce  a  hurried  opinion 
on  the  closing-  act  in  the  eventful  history.  A  case  of  this  kind  was 
briefly  reported  the  other  day  in  the  newspapers.  There  was  an 
inquiry  held  at  the  Vestry  lfoom,  Soho,  on  the  body  of  the  Count 
de  Lally-Tollendal,  who  had  been  discovered  dead  in  a  coal-cellar. 
We  fear  that  there  was  nothing  very  singular  or  exceptional  in 
the  circumstances,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  bore  a  well-known  historical  name.  lie  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  that  Lally-Tollendal  who,  after  distinguishing  himself 
with  the  Irish  brigade  at  Fontenov,  figured  as  Governor  of  the 
French  settlement  of  Pondicherry  in  the  gallant,  though  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  campaigns  against  Clive,  and  who  subsequently,  in  the 
words  of  Macaulay,  “  was  dragged  to  the  common  place  of  execu¬ 
tion  with  a  gag  between  his  lips.”  Thus  there  was  a  certain  sad 
similarity  between  the  life  of  the  man  who  died  in  Soho  and  that 
of  his  more  distinguished  ancestor  who  was  guillotined  in  Paris  ; 
hut  the  parallel,  so  far  as  it  goes,  was  all  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  refugee  lingered  out  the  Litter  part  of  his  life  in  squalor, 
and  died  in  the  most  abject  misery.  An  officer  of  the  Societo 
de  Bienfaisance  gave  evidence  on  the  subject.  He  had 
known  the  Count  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  pensioner 
of  the  Society.  The  Count  did  not  stoop  to  beg.  but  he 
resigned  himself  to  he  helped.  Nearly  every  day  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  presented  himself  for  the  dole  of  bread,  which  was  handed  to 
him  neatly  done  up  in  a  parcel,  and  which  he  acknowledged  with 
a  courteous  how.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  money  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  or  next  to  none,  for  he  was  indebted  for  occasional  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  to  tho  charity  of  a  tailor,  who  appears  to  have  asked 
neither  rent  nor  questions  of  him.  It  is  fair  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  evidence,  he  v,Tas  not  actually  starved  ;  rather,  like  Prince 
David  of  Rothsay  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  he  “  ceased  to  exist.” 
Thanks  to  inadequate  nourishment,  his  bodily  strength  gave  wav, 
and  it  is  clear  that  cold  and  other  hardships  had  their  share  in  has¬ 
tening  his  end.  We  can  easily  conceive  that  the  superfluities  of 
his  wardrobe  had  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's,  aud  the  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  place  where  he  lay  was  unlit  lor  human  habitation, 
and  “  that  it  was  a  mystery  how  any  one  could  live  in  it  for  a 
night.”  We  need  make  no  surmises  as  to  whether  the  old  man’s 
life  was  embittered  by  involuntary  contrasts  between  his  lot 
and  that  of  the  ancestors  whose  title  he  inherited.  But, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Benevolent  Society's  officer,  we  mav  he 
sure  that  he  was  hampered  in  his  struggle  for  life  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  rank  and  his  feelings  as  a  gentleman.  And  what 
may  have  made  the  struggle  in  his  case  at  once  more  intense  and 
more  exasperating  was  the  belief  that,  if  he  could  only  hold 
out  long  enough,  he  might  exchange  starvation  for  riches,  and 
regain  a  station  befitting  his  rank.  At  least  it  is  suggested  that 
he  was  the  next  heir  to  a  great  inheritance,  though  it  might  be 
rash  to  pronounce  too  confidently  on  the  grounds  for  this  assertion. 

Possibly  the  Count’s  case  may  have  been  an  extreme  one ;  no 
doubt  it  was  unusually  romantic  ;  hut  we  have  no  reason,  as  we 
have  said,  to  believe  it  altogether  exceptional.  The  quarters  round 
Soho  and  Leicester  Square  must  always  conceal  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  suffering.  The  foreign  refugees  who  take  advantage  of 
the  privileges  of  asylum  here  have,  as  a  class,  no  counterpart  in 
English  society.  We  have  scapegraces  enough,  no  doubt,  who 
find  themselves  feeding  upon  husks  with  the  swine,  and  with  little 
hope  of  having  fatted  calves  killed  for  them.  In  the  time  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  gold  mania  many  disclosures  came  to  light  which  were 
freely  turned  to  account  by  newspaper  Correspondents  and  writers  of 
fiction.  We  heard  of  the  sons  of  peers  turning  their  clumsy  hands 
to  cookery,  of  baronets  driving  bullock  drays  and  serving  in  suttlers’ 
shops.  At  this  moment  doubtless  there  is  many  a  solitary  shep¬ 


herd  up  the  country  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  has  held 
Her  Majesty’s  commission  or  graduated  with  credit  at  a  Univer¬ 
sity.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  reflections  of  these  men  are  of 
the  most  satisfactory  or  inspiriting  character  ;  but,  nineteen  times 
out  of  twenty,  they  have  the  doubtful  consolation  of  knowing  that 
they  have  only  their  own  folly  to  blame ;  and,  besides,  they  have 
strength  and  health  to  earn  a  sort  of  living.  That  they  have  their 
seasons  of  intense  depression  we  may  he  sure;  hut  at  all  events  the 
body  is  clothed  and  fed,  and  in  the  distractions  of  an  active  out- 
of-door  life  they  may  learn  to  forget  themselves,  and  even  to  he  happy. 
When  tho  body  is  alternately  hard  worked  and  tired  out  the  mind 
must  find  alternate  exhilaration  and  repose.  But  the  fate  of  many 
of  the  foreign  refugees  in  London  must  he  a  refinement  of  an 
Inferno  on  earth,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  possibly  help  to  cheer 
them  is  that  hope  is  not  entirely  left  behind.  As  they  were 
banished  by  one  turn  of  the  political  wheel,  another  revolution 
may  possibly  bring  them  home  again.  But  in  the  meantime  all 
is  as  cheerless  as  may  he.  Many  of  them  were  men  in  good  posi¬ 
tions,  and  already  they  are  far  advanced  in  life.  Their  habits,, 
such  as  they  were,  had  been  formed  ;  probably  they  were 
thinkers  and  students ;  possibl}’  they  were  well  to  do  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  luxuries.  At  least  they  lived  in  some  comfort  on 
their  earnings  ns  professional  men,  or  were  in  the  receipt  of  high 
wages  as  skilled  artisans.  That  their  prospects  were  suddenly 
clouded  may  have  been  due  either  to  their  patriotism  or  to  less 
creditable  causes.  Either  way,  the  consequences  are  the  same, 
although  in  the  former  case  they  may  find  comfort  in  an  approving 
conscience.  They  had  to  leave  home  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  and  if 
they  had  little  time  to  waste  on  packing,  it  was  of  the  less  conse¬ 
quence  as  they  had  to  make  their  escape  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible,  and  with  the  lightest  conceivable  luggage.  Except  for  the- 
clothes  in  -which  they  stand  up,  they  land  in  England  almost 
as  destitute  as  on  the  day  they  were  horn.  Even  English- 
!  men,  with  a  home  or  hotel  before  them,  must  have  experienced 
!  a  depressing  sensation  on  stepping  out  on  a  London  railway 
I  platform  on  a  damp  morning  after  a  holiday  spent  in  the  sunny 
riouth.  Imagine  what  it  must  be  to  a  man  who  has  been  lapped 
all  his  days  in  sunshine,  and  who  sees  his  apprehensions  as  tO' 
our  climate  surpassed  by  the  grim  reality.  He  has  no  place 
to  go  to,  no  friends,  no  introdiiictions,  and  the  scanty  sum  in 
his  purse  must  he  carefully  husbanded,  since  it  is  more  than 
problematical  when  it  will  he  renewed.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
for  it  hut  to  give  himself  over  to  be  pillaged  by  the  cabman  who 
drives  him  to  the  purlieus  of  Leicester  Square.  No  wonder  if, 
under  the  first  impressions  of  that  sombre  quarter  in  a  dripping 
day,  he  should  recall  to  mind  the  reputed  proclivities  of  the  English 
to  suicide.  Nor  do  things  improve  on  further  acquaintance.  The- 
rare  days  of  genuine  sunshine  in  an  English  summer  are  hut  a 
pallid  mockery  of  wbat  he  has  been  used  to.  The  gleams  that 
break  the  gloom  of  the  interminable  winter  are  ghastly  reflections 
of  his  earlier  memories.  The  weight  of  the  leaden  sides  and  of  the- 
damp-laden  air  lies  heavily  on  a  soul  that  is  already  sufficiently 
inclined  to  sink.  The  enclosures  in  Soho  and  Leicester  Squares, 
are  somewhat  less  repulsive  now  than  they  used  to  he ;  but 
the  blackened  streets  and  the  grimy  sparrows  are  hut  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  Villa  Reale,  the  I’incian,  the  Gascine,  or  the 
Tuileries.  When  he  strolls  out,  the  exile  has  to  pick  his  way  over 
slippery  pavements,  or  wade  through  seas  of  mud,  splashed  by 
passing  cabs  and  omnibuses.  As  he  slinks  homewards,  wet  and 
weary,  we  shrink  from  following  him  into  his  sleeping  den. 

Even  if  one  of  these  luckless  strangers  happens  to  be  far  better 
off  than  the  mass  of  his  exiled  compatriots,  his  way  of  living  is  not 
to  he  envied.  We  have  tried,  from  motives  of  curiosity,  one  or 
two  of  the  foreign  restaurants  with  which  the  refugees’  quarter 
of  London  abounds,  but  curiosity  has  been  extinguished  by 
the  sight  aud  smell  of  suspicious  sauces  and  mysterious 
entrees.  The  cafes  are  as  different  from  the  gay  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  Boulevards  as  the  watery  compound  of  cloudy 
chicory  from  the  fragrant  essences  of  Tortoni  or  Bignon.  But 
what  have  the  crowd  of  foreign  refugees  to  do  with  such, 
parodies  of  luxuries  as  these?  Like  the  unhappy  Count  de 
Lallv-Tollendal,  they  have  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  rather, 
to  starve  as  best  they  can.  Only  themselves  and  the  more  intel¬ 
ligent  sergeants  of  police,  or  an  occasional  officer  of  some  charitable 
Society,  can  guess  how  they  keep  body  and  soul  together.  You  may 
see  one  of  them  under  the  glitter  of  the  gaslights,  shuddering  in. 
a  threadbare  frock-coat  tightly  pinned  to  the  throat,  hungrily 
eyeing  the  costermongers’  barrows  or  the  windows  of  the  cheap 
hatchers.  To  many  of  the  better  educated  the  loss  of  then-  books 
is  nearly  as  painful  as  the  deprivation  of  food  ;  and  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  accomplishments  which  ought  to  fetch  their  price.  They 
are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  they  are  innocent  of  the  use  of  their  hands  p 
while  they  have  been  learning  to  their  sad  experience  that  their 
education  and  accomplishments  are  a  drug.  Considering  that  they 
find  it  so  difficult  to  help  themselves,  it  is  well  for  their  wives  and. 
families  that  they  should  be  lonely,  however  it  may  add  to  their 
personal  grief.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  miserable  fate ; 
they  are  eager  to  work,  were  it  only  to  distract  themselves,  but 
chances  of  employment  perpetually  elude  them  in  the  most  hustling 
city  in  the  world;  they  are  starving  by  inches  in  the  midst  of 
luxury,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  to  lighten  their  future.  If 
they  still  cling  to  any  shreds  of  self-respect,  it  is  hut  added, 
poignancy  to  the  inevitable  wretchedness.  We  shall  not  follow 
them  further.  Their  best  friends  in  their  dying  moments,  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  find  company  at  ali,  are  probably  the- 
officials  of  the  parish,  with  whom  perhaps  they  have  not  even  a 
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common  medium  of  communication ;  and  a  pauper’s  funeral  closes 
The  melancholy  story.  When  one  thinks  of  what  they  may  have 
.hoped  to  be,  and  of  what  they  are,  such  lives  and  deaths  are  a 
.melancholy  commentary  on  the  irony  of  destiny  and  the  vanity  of 
human  wishes. 


FATHER  CURCI  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

IPIIE  expulsion  of  Father  Curci  from  the  Jesuit  Order  by 
-A-  command  of  the  Pope  would  in  any  caso  be  a  significant  fact. 
But  its  significance  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
•circumstances  and  of  the  antecedents  of  this  last  victim  of 
Ourialistic  meanness  and  intolerance.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Father  Curci  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
representative  man.  He  is — or  rather  was,  if  the  order  for  his 
expulsion  has  been  already  carried  out — a  professed  Jesuit,  who 
had  taken  “  the  four  vows,”  is  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
order  and  of  the  Court  of  Home,  and  a  celebrated  preacher  ;  and 
he  had  been  for  years  editor  of  the  Cioilt.a  Cattolica,  the  organ  of 
the  Roman  Jesuits,  and,  as  Ultramontanes  have  themselves  called 
it,  the  Moniteur  of  the  Papal  Government.  Considering  the  strin¬ 
gent  and  universal  obedience  to  which  Jesuits  are  pledged,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  he  should  have  preached  and  written  as 
•lie  has  done  without  at  least  the  tacit  sanction  of  his  superiors. 
And  this  at  once  gives  peculiar  importance  to  the  Hay  ionic  dill' 
' Opera  which  he  published  in  1875,  first  as  a  preface  to  his 
Lectures  on  the  Gospels  and  then  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  and  makes 
^rhe  summary  condemnation  of  his  teaching  the  more  remarkable. 
In  the  next  place,  while  his  opinions  differ  widely  enough  from 
'Cardinal  Manning's — who  speaks  of  the  temporal  power  as  “  the 
sovereignty  or  independence  with  which  God  in  Ilis  Providence 
invested  the  Head  of  His  Church  upon  earth,”  and  the  permanent 
loss  of  it  as  implying  that  “  the  political  order  of  the  Christian 
world  will  be  dissolved” — yet  they  certainly  cannot  be  called 
•extreme  or  revolutionary  ;  it  appears  indeed  that  the  Dirilto  and 
■other  Liberal  papers  deprecate  his  proposals  as  dangerous  to  their 
•own  programme.  His  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Vatican  is  not 
•that  lie  has  embraced  the  Revolution— for  he  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind — but  simply  that  he  has  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to 
look  facts  in  the  face  instead  of  quarrelling  with  them,  and  to  con- 
.sider  how  the  change  of  situation  may  be  frankly  accepted  and 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  This  is  what  the 
Pope  designates  “  a  downright  impertinence,”  and  has  directed  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits  to  punish  by  virtual,  if  not  formal,  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Order.  As  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
observed  the  other  day,  “Such  men  as  Tosti,  Curci,  or  Passaglia, 
•though  valued  as  useful  servants,  had  no  chance  with  him  (Pius 
IX  .),  nor  had  Dr.  Newman.”  Yet  all  these  are  men  of  exceptional 
-learning,  one  of  them  of  consummate  genius,  and  all,  with  the 
possible  and  partial  exception  of  Passaglia,  not  only  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  Church,  but  profoundly 
•deferential  towards  its  authorities.  All  however  are,  in  their 
.several  degrees,  men  of  independence  of  mind,  and  when  con¬ 
vinced  that  black  is  black,  are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  it  is 
white. 

And  now  it  may  be  as  well,  before  coming  to  more  recent 
•occurrences,  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  little  publication 
dssued  by  Father  Curci  two  years  ago,  and  which,  although  taking 
the  shape  of  a  preface  to  his  work  on  the  Gospels,  is  mainly  occu¬ 
pied  with  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
•enunciates  principles  which  have  obviously  a  wider  scope  than  in 
-their  immediate  application  to  the  Temporal  Power.  It  is  addressed 
directly  ad  populum  and  sold  for  50  cents  as  though  intended  for 
general  dissemination,  and  its  tone  throughout  is  to  advise  a  frank 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  and  to  abandon  all  idea  of  a  restoration 
•of  the  Temporal  Power  and  the  old  political  ascendency  of  the 
•Church;  her  appeal  henceforth  should  bo  made  rather  to  the 
people  than  to  Governments.  The  author  does  not  fall 
into  the  common  Ultramontane  mistake  of  confounding  the 
Italian  movement  of  the  present  day  with  former  revolutionary 
•outbreaks  which  have  culminated  and  passed  away.  “  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  persecution  of  the  Church  differ  from  those 
■  of  old  so  as  to  prevent  the  passing  nature  of  those  old  storms  of 
persecution  from  affording  any  ground  of  hope  that  the  present  will 
be  of  the  same  short  duration.  The  main  cause  of  this  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  moderate  nature  [the  italics  are  his  own]  of  the  present 
war  against  the  Church.  All  violent  movements  exhaust  them¬ 
selves;  they  are  fires  of  straw  which  burn  themselves  out.”  Not 
■that  Father  Curci  sympathizes  with  this  movement,  which  he  con¬ 
siders  “  substantially  a  revived  Paganism,”  but  he  holds  it  to  be  a 
■duty  to  God  and  the  Church  to  inquire  whether  the  altered  condi¬ 
tions  it  has  introduced  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  Ilis  reply  is  in 
the  affirmative,  and  inasmuch  as  “  the  Sovereign  author  of  this 
■change,  that  is  of  all  that  is  good  in  it,  is  God,”  it  really  opens  the 
way  to  a  new  triumph  for  the  Church,  not  “  by  means  of  riches 
and  worldly  power,”  which  often  prove  prejudicial  to  her,  but  “  in 
the  order  of  those  heavenly  and  spiritual  blessings,”  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  she  exists.  The  withdrawal  of  temporal  privileges  may 
be  a  mercy  in  disguise,  as  it  withdraws  the  temptation  to 
abuse  them.  Temporal  prosperity  is  not  divinely  guaranteed 
to  the  Church,  but  indestructibility  and  inlallible  guidance. 
Mo  ;  cover — and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  unpalatable  truth  of 
all  to  those  concerned — the  Church  in  Italy  h.-.s  herself  to  thank 


for  the  present  hostile  attitude  of  her  children  ;  the  italics  here  are 
our  own : — 

The  generation  which  has  now  the  entire  government  of  Italy,  and  which, 

(  unhappily,  is  alone  capable  of  governing  it,  did  not  spring  up  ready  formed, 
like  the  companions  of  Cadmus  from  the  dragon’s  teeth.  It  was  formed  in 
those  days  thought  to  be  happy,  and  to  which  many  would  think  it  a  great 
happiness  to  return.  Those  who  were  boys  from  1830  to  1850  are  now 
adults  in  the  prime  of  life.  Yes  !  Gentlemen  !  with  the  Pope  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  temporal  power,  with  legitimate  princes  on  the  throne,  with  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  everywhere  respected,  with  the  action  of  the  regular 
and  secular  clergy  in  full  and  unrestricted  operation,  with  full  liberty  to  do 
w  hatever  was  judged  expedient  for  averting  evils  to  come,  with  the  parents 
of  families  for  the  most  part  Christian,  we — and  I  in  my  imperceptibly  small 
part — we  have  formed  this  flower  of  a  laity. 

This  was  pretty  plain  speaking  from  a  Jesuit  and  a  trusted  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  Vatican.  But  for  the  time  it  escaped  censure,  probably 
because  be  wras  a  Jesuit. 

What  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  was  a  letter  privately  addressed 
by  F’ather  Curci  to  His  Holiness,  of  w’hich  the  Pope  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  approval,  but  a  copy  of  which  found  its  way 
through  the  unfriendly  hand  of  an  official  of  the  Papal  Court  into 
the  columns  of  the  liidsta  Europea,  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
Univers.  The  concessions  proposed  in  this  letter  are  indeed  moderate 
enough,  and  such  as  would  undoubtedly,  if  they  could  be  realized, 
tend  much  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church.  The  Italian. 
Constitution  is  to  be  loyally  accepted,  and  the  reigning  dynasty 
recognized,  “  on  condition  that  they  will  reign  as  Christians,”  and 
that  whatever  has  hitherto  been  done  of  an  unchristian  character 
shall  be  legally  annulled,  the  “  Catholic  Apostolic  ”  and  Roman 
religion  being  distinctly  acknowledged  as  the  established  faith.  This 
is  a  tolerably  comprehensive  saving  clause  to  begin  with,  and  the 
writer  goes  on  to  stipulate  for  the  Pope  a  position  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  held  by  his  predecessors  before  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne  : — 

Over  an  Italy  thus  constituted  a  sovereignty  which  should  secure  his 
complete  independence  would  belong  to  the  I’ope ;  not  an  illusory  sove¬ 
reignty  such  as  that  provided  by  tke  guarantees,  but  one  true  and  most  real, 
although  high-placed,  very  large  and  mainly  moral.  The  nature  of  this 
must  be  studied,  discussed,  and  agreed  on.  Rut  it  may  at  once  be  said  that 
its  principal  elements  must  consist  in — 1.  Preserving  the  King,  and  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  authority  as  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  given  by  the 
people.  2.  The  possession  of  means  of  efficaciously  and  legally  preventing 
laws  which  are  contrary  to  religion  and  morality.  3.  So  ordering  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  at  Rome  as  that  the  Pope  may  be  able  to  remain  there 
worthily,  as  a  true  Sovereign,  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Italy. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  would,  it  is  urged,  have  the  further 
advantage  of  weaning  Italy  from  her  fatal  tendency  to  make 
common  cause  with  anti-Catholie  Germany,  and  bringing  ber  back 
to  ber  natural  alliance  with  France,  which  would  probably  include 
alliance  with  England.  And  tbis  is  how  the  result  would  be 
brought  about : — 

The  idea  having  been  loyally  entertained  by  the  King  (and  there  is  more 
than  one  indication  that  he  would  accept  it  with  all  his  heart),  and  the 
proper  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  Chambers  would  be  dissolved 
and  a  Christian  Ministry  would  be  named,  for  the  formation  of  which 
excellent  elements  might  yet  be  found  in  Italy,  especially  in  old  Piedmont. 
The  Pope  and  the  King  would  make  their  explicit  and  frank  declarations 
in  this  sense  ;  and  for  a  few  months  the  Ministry  would  modify  in  the 
sense  of  the  new  policy  the  personal  of  the  Administration.  The 
greater  number  of  officials  who  serve  only  for  interest  would 
remain,  and  perhaps  serve  more  willingly  under  the  new  regime. 
At  the  same  time  an  abundant,  vigorous,  and  Christian  press  would 
combat  the  Opposition  press,  to  which  tree  liberty  should  be 
allowed.  As  for  opposition  iu  the  street,  there  is  the  army,  which 
is  brave  and  faithful  to  the  King ;  and  that  is  enough  on  that 
head.  Then,  when  everything  is  thus  prepared,  we  should  come  to  the 
general  elections.  Now,  when  with  regard  to  these  the  Pope  and  the  King 
were  agreed  together,  and  the  Church  and  the  Government,  the  latter 
availing  itself  of  all  the  legal  means  it  has  in  its  power,  and  the  former  put¬ 
ting  into  action  its  potent  organism  of  bishops  and  parish  priests,  specially 
among  the  rural  populations,  which  in  Italy  form  fur  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole,  these  cannot  be  the  smalle-t  doubt  that  we  should 
obtain  a  Parliament  with  an  immense  majority  of  Christian  members.  And 
when  that  was  obtained,  all  would  have  been  gained. 

We  are  not  saying  bow  far  tbis  scheme  is  a  reasonable  ot 
practical  one,  though  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  acceptance  oi 
Italian  unity  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  might  elicit  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  lV(»m  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  strongly  Catholic 
sense.  It  is  enough  to  observe  here  that  the  proposal  cannot,  to 
sa)'  the  least,  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  honour  or  interests 
of  the  Papacy.  It  Lears  some  analogy  to  what  was  proposed  years 
ago  by  Gioberti,  whoso  bitterest  opponents  were  the  Jesuits, 
with  Father  Curci  at  their  head.  It  appears  however  that  the 
letter  has  been  condemned  by  the  Congregatiou  of  the  Index,  and 
that  the  almost  abject  submission  of  the  author  who  has  expressed 
his  profound  regret  at  having  written  anything  displeasing  to  the 
Holy  Father,  though  intended  l'or  his  eye  alone,  has  not  availed 
to  save  his  place  iu  the  Order  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
fifty  years  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  ;  for  it  matters  nothing  whether  he  has,  been  formally 
ejected,  or  “  permitted  ” — which  means  ordered — by  the  General 
to  retire.  Neither  was  Passaglia  saved  by  his  unflinching  devotion 
to  the  extremest  spiritual  pretensions  ox  the  Papacy  and  his  con¬ 
spicuous  services  in  the  establishment  and  vindication  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  when  once  he  turned  against  the 
Temporal  Power.  A  greater  man  than  either,  whose  name  and 
whose  services  the  Vatican  is  glad  enough  to  utilize  when  available 
for  its  own  ends,  is  doomed  to  “  a  conspiracy  of  silence,”  because 
be  cannot  frame  bis  lips  to  utter  the  conventional  Shibboleths.  It 
is  held  necessary  to  speak  of  him  with  deference  when  be  is 
mentioned,  but  supremely  expedient,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
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avoid  speaking  of  him  at  all.  In  his  latest  publication  he  has 
explained  at  some  length  how  the  “regal  "or  “  political”  may 
sometimes  come  to  interfere,  and  even  to  interfere  unduly,  with 
the  “prophetical”  office  of  the  Church;  and  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  in  the  present  day  to  her  most  illustrious  champions,  him¬ 
self  among  the  number,  is  a  characteristic  illustration  of  it.  The 
juen  who  have,  and  still  more  the  meu  who  have  not,  been  made 
Cardinals  by  Pius  IX.,  supplj'  a  living  comment  on  the  policy  by 
which  the  Papacy  did  not  acquire  its  greatness  but  hopes  to  keep  it. 
Pdllinger,  Strossmayer,  Gioberti,  Darboy,  Newman,  even  Dupan- 
loup  and  Ketteler,  never  had  a  chance  of  the  purple,  which  in  Italy 
was  snatched  from  Rosmini  to  be  lavished  on  a  worthless  suc¬ 
cession  of  his  more  obsequious  countrymen,  while  in  Ireland  Dr. 
Bussell  remains  Presideut  of  Maynooth  and  Dr.  Cullen  is  Cardinal 
and  Primate.  Father  Curci  after  all  has  no  reason  to  complain, 
or  at  least  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  fate  which  has  befallen 
him  under  the  existing  regime ;  he  has  only  paid  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  presuming,  albeit  with  much  diffidence  and  after  long 
years  of  preparation,  to  call  his  soul  his  own. 


AN  UNEDITED  CHAPTER  OF  THE  CONQUEROR. 

IN  the  course  of  last  year  (*)  we  called  attention  to  an  un¬ 
published  document  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  church 
of  Wells  which  threw  a  remarkable  amount  of  light  on  the  state 
of  things  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  was  the  deed  of  sale  by  which  Bishop  Giso  bought  the  lands 
of  Combe,  a  sale  which  is  recorded  iu  his  autobiography  and 
which  is  implied  in  Domesday,  and  of  which  the  deed  now  gives 
ris  every  detail.  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the 
picture — it  needed  no  great  flight  of  imagination  to  make  it  a 
vivid  one — of  the  Old  Lady  sitting  in  the  up-floor  of  the  stone 
church  of  Wilton  of  her  own  building,  surrounded  by  her  still 
English  court,  while  Azor  the  seller  and  the  Bishop  the  buyer 
come  before  her  with  their  respective  goldsmiths  to  prove  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  six  marks  of  gold  for  which  the  land  is  sold.  Few 
documents  illustrate  within  the  same  space  so  many  points  of 
local  and  personal  interest.  It  has  since  been  printed,  with  some 
remarks  and  some  references  to  our  article,  by  Mr.  F.  IT.  Dickinson, 
in  the  last  published  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.  We  have  since  had  set 
before  us  another  document,  also  from  the  same  Liber  Albics  of  the 
Chapter  of  Wells,  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date,  also  referring  to  lands 
in  Somerset,  which  does  not  perhaps  illustrate  so  many  curious  and 
minute  points  as  the  deed  of  sale  of  Combe,  but  which  is  perhaps 
of  still  higher  value  for  the  general  history  of  England. 

Both  these  documents,  we  must  remember,  like  other  pieces  in 
the  same  collection,  are  mere  copies  made  some  centuries  after  the 
date  of  the  originals.  The  Liber  Albas  of  Wells  was  written 
out  after  1483.  We  are  therefore  left  to  judge  of  their  genuine¬ 
ness  or  spuriousness  wholly  by  internal  evidence.  The  date  of 
the  handwriting  and  the  whole  science  of  the  paleographer  do 
not  help  us.  And  we  must  not  only  judge  by  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  ;  we  must  also  make  allowance  for  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  transcribers  to  whom  the  language,  the  facts,  and  the 
customs  of  the  eleventh  century  were  much  less  familiar  than  they 
are  to  ourselves. 

The  present  document  is  a  grant  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by 
which  he  confirms  Banwell  and  some  other  lauds  in  Somerset  to  Giso, 
Bishop  of  Wells.  Banwell  is  well  known  to  antiquaries  for  a  fine 
church,  and  to  palreontologists  for  its  bone-caves.  Along  with  Con- 
gresbury,itformed  apossession  which  Cnut  gave  as  a  private  estate  to 
Dudoc,  theSaxonBishop  of  Wells,  the  predecessor  of  the  Lotharingian 
Giso.  Dudoc  by  his  will  left  the  lands  to  the  see ;  but  his  intention 
was  hindered  by  Earl  Harold.  Giso  however  continued  to  claim 
them ;  and  it  appears  from  Domesday  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  Banwell,  though  not  Congreshury,  bad  been  given  to  the 
see.  This  is  the  plain  story,  as  it  is  told  by  Giso  himself;  in  the 
hands  of  later  writers  it  has  grown  into  various  wild  fables  about 
Harold  despoiling  the  see,  driving  away  the  canons,  and  what  not. 
But  it  is  plain  from  Giso's  own  narrative — our  only  authority — that 
Harold  took  nothing  from  the  see  which  the  see  had  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  but  merely  hindered  the  carrying  out  of  Dudoc's  will.  The 
presumption  therefore  is  that  Harold  acted  on  some  legal  claim  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  Saxon  Bishop,  being  a  foreigner,  could 
not  make  a  will,  but  that  his  property  went  to  the  King  or  to  the 
Earl.  That  this  was  the  ground  is  a  mere  possible  conjecture ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  such  a  claim  would  have  been  good  in  law  in 
some  places  both  of  England  and  of  the  Continent.  However 
this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Giso’s  own  story  that  he  never  gave  up 
his  claim  to  the  disputed  lands,  and  Domesday  shows  that,  with 
regard  to  Banwell,  his  claim  in  the  end  succeeded.  It  is  sin¬ 
gular  however  that  Giso  himself  says  nothing  about  the 
grant  of  Banwell,  though  he  does  record  how  he  obtained  from 
William  the  possession  of  Winesham,  with  which  Harold  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  which  was  kept  from  the  see  by  another  person, 
one  iElfsige.  However  the  Domesday  entry  is  enough  for  the 
fact,  and  now  we  have  the  deed  which  shows  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fact. 

In  judging  of  the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  a  document  of 
this  kind,  a  study  of  the  signatures  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points.  Can  the  persons  whose  signatures  are  added  to  the  docu¬ 
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ment  have  ever  met  ?  It  does  not  affect  the  genuineness  of  the 
signatures  if  some  of  the  witnesses  are  described  by  titles  which  they 
did  not  bear  at  the  alleged  date  of  the  writing,  but  which  they 
did  bear  afterwards.  It  often  happened  that  merely  the  name  was 
written  at  the  time,  and  that  the  description  was  added  after¬ 
wards  as  a  kind  of  gloss.  Iu  an  original  such  an  addition  might 
be  detected  by  the  difference  of  ink  or  handwriting ;  in  a  copy 
there  would  be  of  course  no  difference  between  the  original 
writing  and  the  glos3.  In  this  case  however  we  need  not  apply 
this  argument.  If  we  look  through  the  signatures,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  persons  who  sign  it  csuld  very  well  have  met  at 
one  particular  time,  though  they  could  not  have  met  at  any 
other  time,  earlier  or  later.  The  deed  is  signed  by  King  William, 
Queen  Matilda,  the  Archbishops  Stigand  and  Ealdred,  the  Bishops 
Odo  (Bayeux),  Hugh  (Lisieux),  Geoffrey  (Coutauces),  Hermann. 
(Sherborne),  Leofric  (Exeter),  riBthelmser  (Elmham — for  this 
Bishop  must  be  meant  by  the  meaningless  Qilmeei-=jEge lmser), 
William  (Loudon),  Egelric=vEthelric  (Selsey),  Walter  (Here¬ 
ford),  and  Kemigius  (Dorchester).  There  is  another  episcopal 
signature  of  “  Wulfsig,”  which  one  can  only  suppose  was  meant  for 
Wulfstan  of  Worcester.  These  bishops  could  not  have  met  toge¬ 
ther  before  the  Christmas  of  1067,  when  Kemigius  was  conse¬ 
crated;  they  could  not  have  met  after  the  death  of  Ealdred 
in  September  1069.  But  the  only  time  when  they  could 
have  met  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Matilda  is  between  her 
coming  to  England  for  her  coronation  at  Pentecost  1068  and 
her  return  to  Normandy  in  the  former  half  of  1069.  The  Earls 
(“  Duces  ”)  who  sign  are  William — that  is,  William  Fitz-Osbern,. 
Earl  of  Hereford — Waltheof,  and  Eadwine.  After  them  follows 
“  Kotbertus  frater  regis”;  that  is,  Kobert  Count  of  Mortain, 
lord  of  nearly  all  Cornwall,  but  who,  as  Professor  Stubbs 
shows,  was  never  Earl  of  it.  Then  comes  “  Rotgerus  princeps  ”  ; 
that  is  doubtless  Roger  of  Montgomery,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  We  have  then  the  date  fixed  more  narrowly 
again  to  a  time  when  Waltheof  and  Eadwine  were  still  Earls, 
when  William  Fitz-Osbern  was  already  an  Earl,  but  when  Roger 
of  Montgomery  was  not  yet  an  Earl.  The  moment  of  Matilda's 
coronation  exactly  suits  that  state  of  things.  William  Fitz- 
Osbern  was  appointed  Earl  iu  1067 ;  Roger  of  Montgomery 
could  not  have  been  appointed  Earl  till  later  in  1068.  At  the  time' 
of  the  Queen’s  coronation  neither  Waltheof  nor  Eadwine  had  yet- 
revolted  ;  Eadwine  was  still  Earl  of  the  Mercians ;  Waltheof,  not 
yet  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  Earl  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon.  The  meeting  of  these  Bishops  and  these  Earls, 
together  with  the  Queen,  is  perfectly  possible  in  the  summer  of 
|  1068  ;  it  is  not  possible  earlier  or  later. 

A  kind  of  impulse  leads  the  inquirer  to  look  at  the  signatures  first 
j  of  all.  But  the  document  has  a  date.  It  was  done  “  anno  dominie® 

|  incarnationis  mill,  lxvii.  Indict,  vi.”  This  date  is  impossible;  the 
sixth  year  of  the  indiction  is  1068,  not  1067.  The  date  is  confirmed 
again  by  this  kind  of  mistake,  which  forms  an  undesigned  coin¬ 
cidence.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  real  date  in  the  original 
was  “  mill,  lxviii.,”  and  that  the  transcriber  left  out  an  i.  This  is 
much  more  likely  than  that  he  should  turn  v  into  vi. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  forger  should  have  drawn  up  a  list 
of  signatures  which  could  stand  so  minute  an  examination  as  this. 
At  the  very  least,  he  must  have  copied  a  real  list  of  signatures, 
attached  to  some  genuine  document.  And  for  the  purposes  of  general 
history  it  would  be  almost  as  important  to  know  that  these 
persons  met  at  the  time  of  Matilda’s  coronation  and  signed  any¬ 
thing,  as  to  know  they  met  and  signed  this  particular  grant  of 
Banwell.  But  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  are  by  no  means 
the  only  persons  who  sign  the  grant,  and  the  names  and  titles 
together  with  the  date  are  highly  instructive.  The  time  is  just 
after  William  had  subdued  the  West,  but  while  the  North  was 
still  uuconquered.  The  northern  Earls  were  at  his  court,  but  their 
land  and  its  people  had  not  submitted.  We  see  then  that  Giso  came 
about  William  to  get  possession  of  Banwell  almost  as  soon  as 
William  had  power  to  do  anything  in  Somerset.  But  this  was  not 
William’s  first  act  on  behalf  of  Giso.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  Winesham  had  been  already  restored.  The  writ  of  William 
restoring  it  will  be  found  in  the  Monasticon,  ii.  288.  It  is 
addressed  “  Ailuodo  abbati  et  Tovi  vicecomiti  et  omnibus  baronibus 
[pegnas]  Sumersete.”  That  is  to  say,  Winesham  was  held  to  be 
land  unjustly  retained  by  a  private  person;  therefore  the  King 
sends  a  mere  writ  to  the  Sheriff  to  have  justice  done.  But  Banwell 
had  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  its  alienation  needed  the  more 
solemn  sanction  of  a  Gemot.  A  writ  would  be  sent  off  at  once;  the 
Banwell  matter  would  be  kept  for  the  pentecostal  Gemot.  This 
does  not  explain  why  Giso  does  not  mention  his  acquisition  of 
Banwell ;  it  does  explain  why  he  doe3  not  couple  that  acquisition 
with  the  recovery  of  Winesham.  The  date  to  which  the  document 
is  fixed  exactly  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  signatures.  We 
have  mentioned  those  only  which  help  to  fix  the  date.  But  there 
are  a  crowd  of  others,  Norman  and  English.  In  later  documents 
of  William's  reign  the  English  signatures  die  out.  At  this  time, 
a  year  and  a  half  after  William’s  coronation,  at  a  moment  when 
no  actual  war  was  waging,  when  William  really  possessed 
only  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  island,  when  he 
was  in  truth  little  more  than  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  the 
English  signatures  are  naturally  many.  There  are  four  English 
Abbots,  and  no  Norman.  Of  these,  HSthelnoth  of  Glaston¬ 
bury  was  a  person  concerned,  being  addressed  in  the  writ 
about  Winesham.  The  description  of  the  Earls  as  “  Dux  ” 
seems  to  point  to  an  English  scribe ;  a  Norman  would  have  used 
“  Comes,”  and  he  would  have  added  the  title  to  Robert  of  Mortain 
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Count  in  Normandy,  though  not  Earl  in  England.  The  description 
of  Roger  of  Montgomery  as  “  princeps  ”  is  also  English.  He  was 
a  great  man,  but  as  yet  lie  had  no  definite  title.  Toiig,  the  Sheriff  of 
the  shire  concerned,  signs  with  the  English  title  of  “  minister,” 
that  is  tlmjn.  Among  the  Norman  signatures,  besides  fauious 
men  like  Walter  Gifford— whose  name  is  spelled  in  a  very  Eng¬ 
lish  way,  Gefchenril — and  Hugh  of  Montfort,  we  find  “  Willehn 
de  Curcello,”  “  Serlo  de  Burca,”  and  “  Rotgerus  Derundel,”  all  of 
whom  appear  in  Domesday  as  landowners  in  Somerset.  We  have 
also,  placed  lower  down  in  the  list  than  we  should  have  looked  for 
him,  “  Richard  filius  regis,”  which  shows  that  William's  young 
second  son  came  to  England  with  his  mother.  The  chief  Norman 
signatures  come  before  the  Englishmen,  but  some  are  mixed  up 
with  the  Englishmen.  This  illustrates  a  law  of  William,  by  which 
those  Normans  who  had  been  naturalized  under  Edward  counted 
as  Englishmen.  We  thus  find  coupled  together  “  Bundi  Stallere  ” 
and  “  Rotbert  Stallere.”  The  second,  of  course,  is  Edward's 
favourite  Robert  the  son  of  Wymarc.  The  signature  of  Bondig 
shows  that  he  kept  his  office  under  William ;  how  long,  we  cannot 
tell.  It  may  therefore  help  to  support  the  genuineness  of  some 
Westminster  writs  in  which  he  is  also  mentioned.  And  among  the 
English  signatures  we  have  a  good  many  local  men  whose  names 
appearinthe  saleof  Combe,  and  who  are  naturally  called  on  to  witness 
a  document  affecting  their  own  shire.  Such,  besides  the  Sheriff 
Tofig,  are  Wulfweard,  Herding,  Adzor  the  seller  of  Combe,  Brixi, 
and  Brihtric,  whether  the  obscure  son  of  Dodda  or  the  more  famous 
6on  of  rElfgar. 

Here  then  we  have  in  the  summer  of  1068  just  such  a  set  of  ] 
signatures  as  we  might  look  for  in  a  document  of  the  summer  of 
1068  affecting  matters  in  Somerset.  We  turn  to  the  body  of  the 
document,  and  we  see  in  it  something  of  the  inflated  style  of  the 
older  Latin  charters,  while  the  style  of  William  is  characteristic¬ 
ally  made  imperial — “  Willelmus  dei  gracia  tocius  Brittanie 
monarches.”  But  one  phrase  follows  which  may  be  thought  to  go 
far  against  the  genuineness  of  the  document.  Duduc  makes  the 
gift ;  “  Haroldus  vero  Rex  cupiditate  inflammatus  abstulerat.”  It  is 
certainly  not  the  manner  of  documents  of  William's  reign  to  call 
Harold  “  King  ” ;  and  moreover  Harold  was  not  King  at  the  time 
when  the  transaction,  whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  happened.  In 
itself  this  is  ugly,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  in  the  whole  document 
which  has  anything  suspicious  about  it.  Is  it  then  enough  to  make 
us  set  aside  a  document  which  has  such  a  mass  of  curious  and 
incidental  evidence  in  its  favour  ?  Harold  is  certainly  called  King 
in  one  Westminster  document  attributed  to  William,  but  then  it 
is  a  Westminster  document.  But  even  the  compilers  of  Domes¬ 
day,  who  so  carefully  describe  Harold  simply  as  Earl,  have  inad¬ 
vertently  let  one  entry  stand  where  his  rule  is  described  by 
the  word  “  regnavit.”  The  English  scribe  may  have  risked 
the  insertion  of  the  title,  and  it  may  have  passed  unnoticed  in 
an  assembly  where  the  mass  of  those  who  could  read  or  write 
were  clearly  Englishmen.  There  was  as  yet  no  subtle  Lanfranc 
to  spy  out  everything.  Or  again,  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  not  with  the  original,  but  with  the  copy.  Was  “  Rex”  a 
gloss  which  the  copyist  transferred  to  the  text  ?  Was  the  original 
word  “Dux”?  Did  the  translator  get  puzzled  at  it  and  turn  it 
into  “  Rex  ”  ?  Any  of  these  conjectures  would  seem  more  likely 
than  that  a  forger  should  have  been  so  preternaturally  ingenious 
as  to  invent  or  light  upon  a  set  of  signatures  which  exactly  suit 
a  short  time  of  a  few  months,  and  which  suit  no  time  earlier  or 
later. 

As  usual,  the  body  of  the  document  is  in  Latin  ;  the  heading  and 
the  boundaries  are  in  English.  The  boundaries  are,  of  course,  of 
high  local,  but  only  of  local,  interest.  The  grant  itself  certainly 
helps  to  give  us  a  clearer  notion  of  the  state  of  things  at  a  time  less 
than  two  years  after  King  William  came  into  England.  The 
process  of  confiscation  of  Englishmen’s  lands  and  of  removal  of 
Englishmen  from  their  offices,  which  went  on  bit  by  bit  through 
all  William’s  reign,  is  as  yet  at  an  early  stage.  There  is  already 
one  Norman  Earl,  one  Norman  Bishop ;  but  no  English  Earl  or 
Bishop  has  yet  been  removed  from  his  post.  A  crowd  of 
Englishmen  of  lower  rank  still  hold  a  position  high  enough  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Assembly  and  invited  to  sign  its  acts.  In  short, 
at  Whitsuntide  1068,  the  Court  of  William  was  still  more  English 
than  Norman.  This  one  document,  in  itself  of  only  local  import¬ 
ance,  sets  all  this  before  us ;  it  lets  us  see  more  clearly  than 
recorded  history  enables  us  to  see  who  were  the  men,  Norman 
and  English,  who  stood  by  when  Matilda  the  Lady  was  hallowed 
to  Queen. 


WANDERING  SHEEP. 

fTIHE  love  of  the  drama  is  instinctive  in  human  nature,  but 
-L  there  is  often  an  even  greater  pleasure  in  fitting  up  the  mental 
theatre  in  which  the  spectator  imagines  himself  as  the  principal 
actor.  Have  not  most  of  us  sometimes  fancied  ourselves  as  the 
possessors  of  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  or  as  Prime  Ministers, 
or  perhaps,  in  some  exceptionally  morbid  mood,  condemned 
felons,  and  wondered  what  our  sensations  and  actions  would 
he  like  under  the  circumstances?  This  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  forms  of  castle-building,  beguiling  our  waking  hours  and 
haunting  our  dreams.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  generally  as  unlike 
reality  as  it  is  unprofitable,  and,  although  the  parent  of  poetry  and 
fiction,  it  also  generates  idleness,  prejudice,  and  egotism.  Among 


the  varied  characters  and  situations  we  have  pondered  over  may  be 
that  of  a  man  who  lias  been  con-  or  per-verted  to  a  religion  other 
than  that  in  which  he  was  educated.  Not  long  ago,  a  clergyman 
who  had  been  much  exercised  by  the  secession  of  a  member  of  his 
flock  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  subject,  and,  after  expressing  a 
wish  that  the  erring  one  might  be  prayed  for — which,  we  believe, 
is  generally  regarded  by  the  subject  of  such  devotions  as  a  mean 
method  of  insult — he  invited  the  assembled  congregation  to  join 
in  singing  the  well-known  hymn,  beginning — 

I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 

with  the  result  of  causing  at  least  one  of  his  hearers  to  meditate 
upon  the  probable  sensations  and  experiences  of  the  sheep  when 
it  had  escaped  from  the  fold. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  psychology, 
that  after  any  shock  or  disaster,  such  as  pecuniary  ruin,  the 
announcement  by  a  physician  of  fatal  disease,  or  even  condem¬ 
nation  to  execution,  the  victim  becomes  habituated  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  reality  in  an  amazingly  brief  space  of  time.  In  a  few 
hours,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes,  the  calamity  seems  quite  an 
old  affair.  Indeed  the  sufferer  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that 
but  a  short  time  ago  he  was  without  it.  And  so  also  in  the  case 
of  a  change  of  religion.  After  the  first  painful  wrench,  instead  of 
everything  seeming  new  and  ill-fitting,  the  convert  (we  use  the 
term  in  a  general  sense)  feels  as  if  he  had  been  a  votary  of  his  new 
faith  for  years.  Premising  thus  much  of  the  general  after-state  of  the 
wandering  sheep, let  us  lookback  on  his  condition  previously  to  his 
escape  from  the  fold.  With  the  causes  which  induce  people  to  change 
their  religion  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  but  we  may  observe  that 
a  very  commonplace,  indirect,  or  trivial  circumstance  not  un- 
frequently  forms  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  theological  back 
of  the  waverer,  and  causes  him  to  take  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  of  his  life.  A  fit  of  temper,  a  real  or  fancied  slight,  the 
exhibition  of  a  foolish  piece  of  bigotry  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom 
implicit  confidence  has  hitherto  been  placed,  annoyance  at  an 
article  in  a  favourite  newspaper — such,  or  even  less  important  trifles, 
often  turn  the  trembling  scale  in  a  person’s  religious  life.  The  de¬ 
cision  being  arrived  at,  before  taking  the  final  step  it  is  the  lot 
of  most  converts  to  undergo  some  of  the  most  painful  interviews  of 
their  lives  ;  interviews  in  comparison  with  which  those  with  the 
dentist  are  an  absolute  pleasure,  and  the  recollection  of  which  ever 
causes  a  shudder.  Little  less  distressing  are  the  lengthy  letters 
both  received  and  written,  and  upon  the  rough  copies  of 
which  much  time  and  paper  are  wasted.  To  the  pain  thus 
caused  is  added  the  weariness  produced  by  the  volumes 
and  volumes  of  theological  literature  which  the  would-be  rene¬ 
gade  has  to  wade  through  for  his  own  and  his  friends’  satisfaction. 
Such  studies,  when  lavishly  entered  upon  by  one  who  is  unused 
to  this  description  of  reading,  are  almost  sure,  when  unguided,  to 
confuse  and  even  warp  the  mind.  Although  the  parallel  scarcely 
holds  good  throughout,  we  may  compare  the  poor  religious  waverer, 
overwhelmed  with  theological  treatises,  to  an  invalid  endeavouring 
to  cure  himself  by  studying  every  medical  work  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  his  peculiar  disease.  But  the  poor  wretch  who  is  trying 
to  form  for  himself  a  religious  diagnosis  is  in  some  ways  in  an  even 
worse  plight,  for  he  is  superabundantly  supplied  not  only  with 
books  of  his  own  selection,  but  also  with  countless  others  relent¬ 
lessly  showered  on  him  by  his  friends.  In  their  anxiety  to  induce 
him  to  read  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  what  they  term  “  both 
sides  of  the  question,”  which  means  everything  that  can  be 
conceived  in  support  of  their  own  views,  his  relatives  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  too  frequently  defeat  their  own  object  by  simply  disgusting 
him  with  the  very  name  of  their  denomination.  He  is  indeed  an 
object  of  pity,  and  keenly  does  he  sympathize  with  Job  in  his 
remarks  about  his  friends.  Not  only  does  he  suffer  spiritually, 
but  also  bodily ;  his  liver  gets  out  of  order,  his  digestion  breaks 
down,  and  dreams  and  nightmares  disturb  his  rest.  But  the  dread 
deed  is  not  yet  done ;  and  the  very  knowledge  that  there  is  still 
time  to  escape  it  lends  a  sort  of  uncertainty  which  is  very  trying. 

At  last  the  day  arrives  when  by  some  public  act  the  ncophj'te  is 
to  signify  to  the  world  his  acceptance  of  his  new  creed.  He  had 
always  anticipated  that  such  a  period  would  be  one  entirely  and 
unreservedly  devoted  to  religion ;  but,  when  it  comes,  he  is 
surprised  to  find  how  much  sublunary  affairs  assert  themselves 
even  on  this  most  solemn  occasion.  Important  letters,  or  pressing 
matters  of  business,  demand  immediate  attention.  Even  at  the  very 
momentous  hour  itself  the  thoughts  may  possibly  be  considerably 
occupied  by  the  discomforts  of  a  wet  morning,  the  unpunctuality  of 
the  officiating  cleric,  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  the  uncertainty  of  catch¬ 
ing  a  particular  train.  The  actual  ceremony — which,  like  that  of 
marriage,  seems  marvellously  short  and  easy — although  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  render  the  convert  intensely  happy,  leaves  him  in  a  state  of 
extremenervous  sensibility.  IleNregards  himself  as  a  theological  out¬ 
law,  and  expects  every  man’s  hand  to  be  against  him.  But  when  his 
abjuration  has  become  generally  known,  he  is  much  struck  by  the 
extreme  insignificance  of  the  commotion  produced  by  his  change 
of  religion  in  the  world  at  large.  Unless  it  were  notorious  that 
the  convert  would  lose  thereby  an  expected  inheritance,  the  bulk 
of  his  friends  would  care  but  little  if  he  became  a  Mahommedan  or 
a  Fire-worshipper ;  nor  would  they  necessarily  cut  him,  even 
if  he  adopted  a  religion  enjoining  cannibalism,  provided  that 
his  excellent  dinners  were  conducted  as  usual,  and  his  religious 
exercises  confined  to  little  suppers  in  private.  But  if  the  unexpected 
and  almost  disappointing  apathy  of  his  acquaintances  astonishes  the 
convert,  he  is  still  more  amazed  by  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  his  intimate  friends  take  his  secession  to  heart.  They 
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declare  that  lie  and  tliey  can  never  he  the  same  to  each  other 
again,  and  no  arguments  can  for  some  time  shake  them  in 
this  opinion.  The  danger  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  the 
convert  is  apt  to  make  a  false  inference,  and  conclude  that 
the  apathetic  acquaintance  has  proved  a  truer  friend  in 
this  his  hour  of  need  than  the  trusted  intimate.  In  his  daily 
intercourse  with  his  neighbours  he  is  gratified  to  find  that, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  change.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  soon  learns  to  dread  the  arrival  of  the  post-hag. 
There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  epistles  of  his  old  friends. 
They  say  that  they  have  heard  a  very  sad  report,  which  they  do 
not  believe  to  be  true,  and  which  they  beg  he  will  immediately  con¬ 
tradict.  Then  follow  homilies  upon  the  enormity  of  the  situation, 
supposing  such  a  rumour  to  be  veracious.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  renegade’s  friends  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  valiant  in  attacking  him 
with  their  pens  than  with  their  bodily  speech.  Still  worse  than  the 
infliction  of  teasing  letters  is  the  heavy  trouble  which,  in  one  form 
nr  another,  usually  follows  a  change  of  religion.  There  is  in  most 
cases  a  severe  loss  either  of  money,  friendship,  or  caste.  At  first 
it  comes  as  a  sharp  blow  and  disappointment ;  then  the  spirit 
•of  the  martyr  is  roused,  slightly  varied  by  feelings  of  irritation  and 
petty  vexation ;  and,  finally,  nature  brings  its  infallible  salve  for 
all  troubles,  and  the  victim  becomes  used  to  it. 

As  regards  social  intercourse,  in  London  a  change  of  creed  makes 
very  little  difference  to  a  man,  but  in  the  country,  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation  being  somewhat  limited,  parsonic  topics  commonly  form 
the  resort  of  the  destitute ;  and,  such  matters  of  discourse  being 
tabooed  in  the  presence  of  the  renegade,  conversation  is  apt  to  flag. 
Intercourse  between  converts  and  their  friends  has  sometimes  a  cer¬ 
tain  similarity  to  those  visits  of  condolence  in  which  the  minds  of 
both  parties  are  occupied  with  the  same  subject,  though  it  is  the  very 
last  that  could  with  delicacy  be  alluded  to.  Every  meeting  for  the 
first  time  with  an  oldfriend  after  theevent  is  to  the  recentlvconverted 
a  doubtful  experiment.  It  is  true  that  he  is  in  most  cases  met 
with  the  accustomed  civility ;  but  a  few  painful  exceptions,  where 
least  expected,  warn  him  not  to  make  too  sure  of  anybody.  This 
makes  him  diffident  and  anxious,  and  people  say  that  he  has 
become  strangely  depressed  since  his  change  of  religion.  Nor  are 
his  feelings  soothed  when  he  is  informed  by  an  injudicious  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  he  has  been  preached  at  in  his  former  place  of 
worship,  while  the  assurance  that  his  secession  was  very 
nicely  and  kindly  alluded  to  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  To  be 
patronized  as  a  weak  vessel  rather  than  feared  as  a  pervert 
of  dangerous  influence  is  not  flattering  to  human  vanity.  The 
first  Sunday  spent  at  his  native  place  after  the  crisis  is  perhaps 
the  most  serious  ordeal  which  he  has  to  undergo,  especially  when 
the  scene  of  action  lies  in  the  country.  It  is  a  great  wrench  to 
desert  the  familiar  place  of  worship,  which  very  habit  has  made  a 
second  home,  and  to  be  transplanted  to  a  new  and  unaccustomed 
shrine.  Englishmen  specially  value  “godly  and  comfortable 
practices,”  and  the  old  usages,  although  they  may  be  considered 
unedifying,  had  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  being  “  comfortable.” 
Therefore  the  convert,  as  he  passes  the  church  of  his  childhood  to 
seek  a  strange  and  (in  a  brick  and  mortar  sense)  a  newer  fane,  ex¬ 
periences  sensations  in  some  measure  allied  to  those  of  a  boy 
leaving  home  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  certain  refreshing 
independence  about  the  act,  but  this  is  not  an  unmixed 
feeling.  The  old  place  was  often  felt  to  be  irritating  and 
wearisome,  and  other  theological  climes  were  longed  for,  but 
nevertheless,  on  this  first  Sunday  morning,  the  sensation  that  it 
must  never  be  resorted  to  again  as  a  place  of  worship  is  a  peculiar 
■one.  Yet,  although  this  thought  may  produce  a  momentary  chok¬ 
ing  in  the  throat,  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature  is  such  that 
the  very  knowledge  that  the  sacred  edifice  is  done  with  for  ever 
is  a  sort  of  consolation  and  relief.  A  burden  seems  lifted  from 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  renegade  as  he  looks  at  the  outside  of  the 
no  longer  dreaded  building;  but  a  vision  will  perchance  pass 
before  his  eyes  of  a  certain  christening  which  once  took  place 
within  those  walls,  and  of  a  funeral  which  would  some  day  have 
taken  place  in  the  picturesque  old  churchyard,  if  a  certain  action 
on  his  part  had  not  rendered  it  impossible  that  his  body 
should  ever  be  buried  under  the  venerable  elms  in  the  resting- 
place  of  its  fathers,  and  relegated  it  for  future  consignment  to  the 
Dissenters’  division  of  a  spick  and  span  new  cemetery.  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  the  convert  to  feel  assured  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  but  as  he 
goes  to  his  adopted  church,  the  well-known  faces  which  he  meets, 
wending  their  way  to  their  accustomed  house  of  prayer,  wear 
a  sad  and  reproachful  expression.  The  seceder  from  the 
Anglican  Establishment  may  be  convinced  that  his  position  is 
warranted  by  the  strictest  logic  of  evolution  and  rationalism,  or 
authorized  by  antiquity  and  history,  but,  for  all  that,  he  has  to 
face  the  fact  that  he  has  become  a  Dissenter,  whatever  may  be  his 
new  denomination,  from  a  Latterday  saint  to  a  Papist. 

We  have  only  sketched  out  a  few  of  the  features  of  a  very 
curious  accident  of  human  existence ;  but  we  hope  that  in  re¬ 
viewing  the  position  of  a  “  wandering  sheep”  we  may  have 
obtained  for  him  a  little  interest,  and  even,  we  would  hope,  sym¬ 
pathy.  We  all  pride  ourselves  in  these  days  upon  our  liberality 
and  freedom  from  prejudice;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  ways  in 
which  we  can  better  utilize  our  breadth  of  sympathy  than  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  little  kindness  towards  theological  wanderers. 


INTEREST  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  FORTNIGHT  ago  we  invited  attention  to  the  very  curious 
and  abnormal  condition  of  the  money  market,  and  we 
endeavoured  to  trace  its  principal  causes.  Since  then  the  state  of 
things  has  not  materially  improved  ;  in  other  words,  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  strengthen  its  bullion  reserves 
have  not  been  found  effectual.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
influence  of  the  practice  of  paying  interest  upon  deposits,  to  which 
the  failure  of  those  measures  is  mainly  attributable,  has  naturally 
forced  itself  upon  public  consideration  ;  and  as  the  question  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance,  we  make  no  apology  for  discussing  it 
here. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  even  less,  the  resources  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  so  manifestly  superior  to  those  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  that  it  was  able  to  regulate  the  rate  paid  for  the  use  of 
money  in  London.  Its  resources  consist  of  the  public  and  private 
deposits  and  its  notes.  These  it  lends  out,  either  in  discounting 
bills  or  in  making  advances  upon  security,  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  not  to  allow  its  available  cash  reserve  to  run  too  low. 
When  it  begins  to  entertain  apprehensions  for  its  reserve,  it  raises 
the  rate  of  discount — that  is  to  say,  the  advertised  minimum 
below  which  it  will  not  discount  even  the  best  bills. 
As  long  as  the  Bank  continued  to  be  the  principal  lender  in 
the  market,  the  smaller  houses  followed  its  lead,  and 
thus  its  minimum  rate  was  the  lowest  at  which  a  loan 
could  be  obtained,  although  any  higher  rate,  according  to  the 
worth  of  the  security,  might  be  charged.  But  gradually  the  Bank 
of  England  has  ceased  to  be  the  principal  lender  in  the  London 
market.  Changes  in  the  law  permitting  the  growth  of  joint-stock 
enterprise,  the  development  of  the  credit  system,  the  extraordinary 
expansion  of  trade,  the  unprecedented  increase  of  wealth,  and  the 
improvement  of  international  communications,  have  all  led  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  joint-stock  banks,  the  private 
banks,  and  the  bill-brokers  compete  with  the  Bank  at  all  times ; 
and  when  the  Bank  rate  exceeds  that  of  Paris,  money  is  sent  thence 
also  for  employment  here.  How  greatly  the  resources  of  these 
new  competitors  at  present  exceed  those  of  the  Bank  of  England 
can  be  very  plainly  shown.  Twenty  years  ago  the  private  deposits 
and  the  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  together 
to  thirty  millions  sterling,  while  the  deposits  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  did  not  exceed  fourteen  millions ;  two  years  ago,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  private  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  note 
circulation  were  no  more  than  forty-six  millions,  whereas  the  de¬ 
posits  of  the  joint-stock  banks  had  risen  to  ninety-three  millions. 
Thus  in  those  eighteen  years  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in 
respect  to  the  loan  market  had  been  completely  reversed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  period  the  loanable  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England 
was  double  that  of  the  joint-stock  banks  ;  at  the  end  of  it  the  loan¬ 
able  capital  of  the  joint-stock  banks  was  double  that  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  capital  in 
the  case  of  the  joint-stock  banks  had  been  multiplied  in  the 
eighteen  years  almost  seven  times,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  England  it  had  increased  only  60  per  cent.  There  can  be  no 
possible  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  prevailing  tendency.  Again, 
the  private  deposits  and  note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
amounted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  J4‘3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  while  the  deposits  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks  were  only  6‘6  per  cent. ;  last  year  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  7^3  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  risen  to  14-6 
in  that  of  the  joint-stock  banks.  But  the  decrease  in  the  loanable 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  really  much  greater  than  even 
these  remarkable  figures  make  it  appear.  For  about  one-half  of  the 
private  deposits  lodged  with  it  belong  to  the  joint-stock  banks. 
Instead  of  keeping  their  own  reserves,  these  banks  lodge  them 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  retaining  in  their  own  coffers  only  just 
as  much  as  is  needed  from  day  to  day.  But  in  times  of  trial  and 
crisis  they  draw  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  these  reserves.  The 
real  superiority  of  the  joint-stock  banks  is  therefore  considerably 
greater  than  the  comparison  we  have  instituted  shows.  More¬ 
over,  in  this  comparison  are  not  included  the  funds  either  of  the 
private  banks  or  of  the  bill-brokers,  nor  that  foreign  capital 
which  at  times  like  the  present  is  sent  here  for  investment.  The 
amount  of  this  loanable  capital  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
it  must  be  very  large.  Added  to  that  in  possession  of  the  joint- 
stock  banks,  it  alters  completely  the  relation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  loan  market,  depriving  the  Bank  of  its  old  power 
to  fix  the  rate  payable  for  tbe  use  of  money. 

The  mode  in  which  the  revolution  we  have  described  has 
been  effected  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  great  prestige  and  im¬ 
mense  resources  of  the  Bank  of  England  attracted  depositors  to  it. 
They  were  glad  to  have  their  surplus  cash  taken  care  of  by  an 
institution  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  and  in  its  note  circulation 
and  the  Treasury  balances  the  Bank  possessed  funds  that  enabled  it 
to  dispense  with  artificial  attractions.  It  has,  therefore,  never 
allowed  interest  on  deposits.  Its  competitors  were  not  so  fortu¬ 
nately  circumstanced.  They  had  no  note  circulation,  and  no  Ex¬ 
chequer  balances ;  consequently  they  had  to  look  to  their  deposits  for 
the  means  of  making  advances,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  extend  their 
business  they  began  to  bid  for  deposits  by  offering  to  pay  interest 
for  them.  The  standard  they  took  to  fix  the  rate  ot  interest  was 
one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank’s  rate  of  discount,  which,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  is  the  lowest  percentage  at  which  the  Bank  will 
accommodate  its  customers.  So  long  as  the  Bank  actually 
governed  the  loan  market,  the  standard  was  the  best  that  could  be 
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devised.  For,  as  there  was  a  margin  of  at  least  one  per  cent, 
between  the  interest  paid  and  the  interest  received,  there  was  little 
danger  of  actual  loss.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Bank  lost  the 
control  of  the  market  the  reason  for  the  rule  disappeared.  As 
regards  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  apart  from 
the  particular  way  in  which  the  rate  is  determined,  it  is  evidently 
calculated  to  encourag'e  thrift.  Persons  with  small  means  who 
can  lay  by  only  small  sums  at  a  time  are  thereby  enabled  to  entrust 
their  savings  to  secure  keeping,  and  also  to  receive  a  return 
irom  them  while  they  are  accumulating  enough  to  extend  their 
business  or  to  buy  shares  or  houses.  It  is  the  same  with  larger 
capitalists  who  are  watching  for  eligible  investments,  and  'with 
those  who  are  waiting  the  convenience  of  lawyers  to  make  pay¬ 
ments.  They  do  not  care  to  part  with  the  control  of  money 
that  may  be  called  for  any  day,  and  yet  they  dislike  to  let  it  lie 
idle.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  practice  powerfully 
stimulated  thrift.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  contributed  power- 
iully  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  past  twenty  years. 
The  banks  gathered  up  in  small  sums  the  savings  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  of  farmers  and  country  gentlemen,  of  widows 
and  spinsters,  then  lent  the  funds  thus  accumulated  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  mine-owners,  merchants,  and  shipowners.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  practice  also  fostered  the  unhealthy  speculation  of 
recent  years — the  promotion  of  bubble  Companies,  the  floating  of 
lictitious  foreign  loans,  and  all  the  abuses  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
The  banks  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  employing  profitably  the 
lands  for  which  they  paid  heavily,  and  they  have  too  often  looked 
less  to  the  security  than  to  the  interest  offered.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  the  legitimate  demand  for  money  has  fallen  short  of  the  supply, 
and  then  in  their  perplexity  banks  have  rushed  into  very 
risky  speculations.  Only  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  single  London 
bank  was  obliged,  by  the  failure  of  an  Iron  Company  which  it 
had  rashly  accommodated,  to  write  oft’  half  a  million  from  its 
accumulated  reserve.  In  that  case,  fortunately,  the  bank  was  able 
to  bear  its  loss  without  serious  detriment.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
even  the  wealthiest  institutions  cannot  face  many  such  losses.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  accommodation  of  tottering  concerns,  and 
of  speculators  engaged  in  “  rigging”  the  Stock  Exchange,  injures 
all  legitimate  trade,  unduly  depresses  profits,  helps  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  to  prey  upon  the  unwary,  and  breeds  crises  and  panics. 

The  plan  adopted  for  fixing  the  scale  of  interest  greatly  aggra¬ 
vates  the  evils  which  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  in  a  single  market  tends  to  produce.  We  have  shown 
above  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  only  one  among  a  great 
multitude  of  lenders,  and  is  by  no  means  so  much  the  most  powerful 
of  them  as  to  be  able  to  fix  the  rate.  Further,  as  the  custodian  of 
the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  country,  the  Bank  of 
England  has  to  guide  its  action  by  other  considerations  than  those 
which  sway  the  loan  market.  Consequently,  the  open  market 
rate  for  money  is  often  much  more  than  one  per  cent,  below 
the  Bank  rate.  At  the  present  moment,  for  example,  it 
is  very  nearly  two  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate.  But  it 
is  plainly  a  very  losing  business  to  give  four  per  cent,  for 
money  on  which  only  three-and-a-quarter,  or  less,  can  be  obtained. 
A  loss  of  even  a  quarter  per  cent,  upon  millions  is  a  serious  matter, 
but  when  it  comes  to  one-half,  three-quarters,  or  more,  the  banker 
is  almost  driven  to  rash  courses.  Ideally  first-class  security  can 
command  its  own  terms ;  consequently,  if  he  lends  only  on 
such  securities,  he  cannot  avoid  loss.  He  necessarily  turns  to  in¬ 
vestments  which  are  less  safe — to  investments  which  make  up  for 
weakness  of  security  by  high  interest.  He  discounts  a  bill  the  names 
upon  which  do  not  command  unquestioning  confidence,  or  he  makes 
a  loan  to  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  whose  speculations  have  not 
been  fortunate.  When  the  time  comes  the  bill  is  not  taken  up,  or 
the  loan  is  not  repaid,  and  to  secure  himself  the  banker  has  to 
agree  to  a  renewal,  possibly  to  make  a  fresh  advance.  If  this 
happens  often  the  consequences  can  be  foreseen.  Thus,  to  save  loss 
upon  his  deposits,  the  banker  risks  losses  which  may  involve  him 
in  absolute  ruin,  and  which  at  the  same  time  may  strike  a  blow  at 
the  delicate  fabric  of  credit  from  which  it  will  not  quickly 
recover.  The  remedy  is  clear  and  apparent.  We  need  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  no  interest  should  in  future  be  allowed  on 
deposits.  So  extreme  a  step,  probably,  is  not  called  for ;  at  all 
events  it  is  not  required  until  a  more  moderate  reform  has 
been  tried.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  blind,  traditional  prac¬ 
tice  of  following  the  Bank  of  England  rate  in  all  its  ups  and  downs 
should  at  once  be  given  up.  Our  great  joint-stock  banks  are  now 
much  less  banks,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  than  dealers  in 
money.  Their  principal  function  is  to  receive  deposits  from  their 
customers,  and  lend  them  out  again  either  as  discounts  or  as  loans. 
Their  first  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  safety  of  their  deposits. 
And  this  clearly  demands  that  the  interest  allowed  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  so  high  as  to  tempt  them  into  hazardous  invest¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  the  interest  ought  to  be  always  so  much 
less  than  the  open  market  rate  on  good  security  as  to  leave  a 
suflicient  margin  for  the  banker’s  profit.  How  this  result  should  bo 
insured  is  a  matter  of  detail  on  which  bankers  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  as  soon  as  they  really  recognize  its  necessity.  In  the 
meantime,  if  it  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  bankers  neglect  a 
reform  so  imperatively  required  by  their  own  as  well  as  by  the 
public  interests,  we  can  only  answer  that  the  competition  among 
them  is  so  keen  that  each  dreads  giving  the  other  an  advantage. 
If  any  one  bank  reduced  the  customary  interest,  it  would  lose  part 
of  its  deposits,  and  with  them  also  probably  a  corresponding  por¬ 
tion  of  its  current  accounts,  which  are  now  all  pure  profit.  More¬ 
over,  if  the  war  in  the  East  were  to  end  suddenly,  we  might  have 


an  early  revival  of  business,  and  then  the  deposits  would  be 
missed.  Partly  fear  and  partly  hope,  therefore,  prevent  individual 
establishments  from  taking  the  initiative.  If  the  reform  is  to  be 
carried  out,  it  must  be  by  a  combination  of  the  banks. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

HPIIE  opening  of  the  French  Gallery — so  called  because  it  con- 
tains  the  works  of  British  and  foreign  artists — is  an  event  to 
which  one  naturally  looks  forward  in  the  winter  picture  season, 
and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  need  be  disappointed  with  this 
year’s  show,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  lent  Wilkie’s 
picture  of  the  Chelsea  pensioners  reading  the  news  of  Waterloo,  and 
Burnet’s  of  the  Greenwich  pensioners  hearing  the  news  of  Trafalgar. 
Wilkie’s  picture  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  artist’s  work ;  it  is  full 
of  animation,  and  of  a  humour  which  is  none  the  less  true  for  in¬ 
clining  to  caricature.  There  is  something  harsh  and  unpleasing  in 
the  colouring,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Wilkie's  work,  but  this 
fault  is  more  than  redeemed  by  the  liveliness  of  the  scene  and  the 
charming  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  set.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  when  it  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Academy  the  excitement 
of  the  figures  in  the  picture  was  so  caught  by  the  spectators  that 
it  was  necessary  to  fence  it  off  with  a  barrier.  It  is  needless  to 
give  any  detailed  description  of  a  work  which  is  well  known 
by  engravings,  and  will  be  seen  by  all  lovers  of  pictures 
who  have  the  opportunity ;  but  wc  may  call  attention  to  the 
spirit  with  which  the  painter  has  seized  the  culminating  moment 
of  an  emotion  which  communicates  itself  even  to  children  in  arms 
and  dogs ;  and  to  the  fine  touch  of  genius  shown  in  the  figure  of 
the  dazed  old  pensioner  in  the  right  centre,  who  seems  to  be 
trying  to  snatch  in  the  recesse#  of  his  slumbering  faculties  some 
glimmering  sense  of  the  delight  which  occupies  every  one  else. 
Of  Burnet's  picture  (62),  which  hangs  in  a  place  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  one  just  mentioned  (54),  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  forms  an  excellent  foil  to  the  Wilkie.  Between  these  (58) 
hangs  a  large  picture  of  some  importance  by  M.  A.  Maignan, 
representing  the  seizure  of  Pope  Boniface  at  Agnani  by  Colonna. 
“  At  the  top  of  the  stairs,”  to  quote  from  the  description  in  the 
Catalogue,  “  between  the  two  shrines  which  flank  the  Papal  chair, 
stands  Boniface,  clad  in  his  white  mantle  of  St.  Peter,  wearing 
the  crown  of  Constantine,  and  holding  the  keys  and  cross.” 
Below  him  are  the  assailants,  to  whom  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  Here  is  my  neck,  here  my  head ;  strike !  But 
I  will  die  Pope !  ”  Colonna  stands  a  few  steps  below, 
pausing,  it  seems,  for  a  moment  before  raising  his  hand  against 
the  majesty  of  the  Pope ;  on  the  right  priests  are  seen  hurrying 
off  in  dismay,  and  on  the  left  armed  men  and  rabble  pressing 
eagerly  forwards  are  held  in  check  by  a  swarthy  personage,  who, 
with  the  air  of  a  chief  conspirator,  lays  his  finger  on  his  lips.  The 
work  is  finely  composed ;  there  is  dignity  in  the  aspect  of  the 
central  figure,  and  the  whole  rendering  is  in  a  certain  sense  emi¬ 
nently  dramatic.  But  the  colouring,  both  of  the  flesh  tints  and 
the  flight  of  steps  occupying  the  middle  of  the  scene,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  attempt  at  giving  dis¬ 
tinctive  texture  to  any  object  in  the  picture.  What  is  perhaps 
more  important  to  the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  that  there  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  want  of  heart  in  it ;  it  has  none  of  that  life-giving 
force  which  can  invest  such  a  scene  with  a  power  that  attracts  the 
eye  to  it  again  and  again.  It  is  painted  with  much  cleverness  by 
a  man  who  seems  never  himself  to  have  been  penetrated  by  any 
mastering  sense  of  its  tragic  force ;  and  therefore  it  is  dramatic 
only  so  far  that,  in  looking  at  it,  one  feels  inclined  to  exclaim, 

“  What  an  excellent  stage  tableau  might  be  made  of  this !  ”  And 
the  fact  of  such  an  impression  being  produced  indicates  that  the 
picture  itself  is  wanting  in  the  life  which  the  stage  might  give 
to  it. 

Ilerr  Gabriel  Max — who  may  be  remembered  as  the  producer  of 
a  head  of  Christ  which  owed  what  attraction  it  had  to  two  merely 
charlatan  tricks,  one  of  them  being  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
eyes  seemed  shut  or  open  according  to  the  point  of  view — con¬ 
tributes  two  large  pictures  which  are  of  much  the  same  calibre  as 
his  former  work.  “  Ahasuerus  Contemplating  the  Body  of  a 
Dead  Child  ”  (101)  shows  a  kind  of  vagabond  old  man,  some¬ 
what  dimly  painted,  looking  at  a  little  corpse  which  the  painter 
has  made  as  corpse-like  as  possible.  He  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
presenting  the  aspect  of  death,  but  he  has  nothing  of  the 
imagination  which  alone  could  render  tolerable  such  an  exercise 
of  technical  skill  on  a  shocking  subject.  The  Wandering  Jew  is 
simply  a  grey-haired  unkempt  beggar,  whose  expression  has  in  it  no 
kind  of  poetic  or  artistic  suggestiveness.  Herr  Max’s  ether  picture 
of  “  Christ  Raising  Jairus’s  Daughter”  (1 56)  is  even  less  pleasant 
than  the  “  Ahasuerus.”  The  figure  and  face  of  Christ  seem  to  be  a 
poor  imitation,  conscious  or  not,  of  the  type  taken  by  Rembrandt 
in  his  picture  of  the  blessing  of  the  little  children.  Herr  Max’s 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art  has  enabled  him 
to  give,  as  in  his  other  picture,  a  strikingly  deathlike  appearance 
to  the  recumbent  figure,  and  to  paint  a  fly  upon  its  arm  with  much 
semblance  of  reality.  A  painter  who  descends  to  such  tricks  as 
this  is  capable  of  doing  much  harm.  He  raises  a  strong  feeling 
against  that  command  of  technical  skill  which  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  greatest  painter’s  knowledge,  but  which  he  has  degraded  to 
low  uses.  “  If  this  is  what  mere  dexterity  leads  to,”  a  young 
artist  might  exclaim,  in  looking  at  such  a  performance,  “  may  I  be 
preserved  from  it !  ”  And  no  doubt  this,  or  something  equally  in- 
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artistic,  is  the  almost  inevitable  produce  of  the  cultivation  of 
manual  cleverness  by  a  painter  who  has  no  spark  of  true  impulse 
or  perception. 

Among  the  smaller  pictures  are  some  productions  of  the  Fortuny 
school,  which  in  various  way's  are  not  without  interest.  Signor 
Palmaroli  has  two  pictures  (4,  38),  both  of  which  show  the  evil 
effect  produced  by  the  attempted  imitation  of  a  master’s  tricks  by 
a  disciple  who  can  learn  little  beyond  those  tricks.  In  the  first  of 
these,  *■  On  the  Seashore,”  there  is  a  glaring  illustration  of  Signor 
Palmaroli’s  inability  to  comprehend  Fortuny’s  brilliant  scheme  of 
colour  in  the  chair  which  appears  to  be  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  sand  upon  which  it  rests.  Another  and  a  happier  illustration 
of  the  school  which  founded  itself  onFortuny  is  found  in  “  Les  Tam¬ 
bours  dela  Republique”  (72),  by  Senor  Jimenez,  a  picture  which  re¬ 
presents  a  set  of  bovsin  characteristically  mixed  costume  being  taught 
the  drum  by  an  experienced  tambour-major  in  correct  uniform.  The 
types  are  true  to  nature  and  cleverly  caught,  and  there  is  much  of 
the  master’s  peculiar  touch,  but  nothing  of  his  brilliant  colouring. 
And,  looking  at  the  general  run  of  the  imitations  of  Fortuny,  we 
may  congratulate  Seiior  Jimenez  on  having  left  unattempted  the 
task  of  reproducing  this  colouring,  in  which  many  other  painters 
have  failed.  Herr  Munthe  sends  “  Winter  in  the  Rhenish  Low¬ 
lands  ”  (14),  a  picture  which  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare 
with  Herr  Lommens’s  “Repairing  the  Roads,  Elberfeld (13), 
which  hangs  just  above  it.  The  two  scenes  are  to  be  sure  widely 
different;  Ilerr  Munthe's  is  one  of  his  well-known  snow  scenes  with 
a  heavy  but  luminous  sky,  the  effect  of  which  is  enhanced  by  dark 
figures,  a  boat  laid  up  in  the  foreground,  and  rooks  “  blown  about 
the  skies  ”  ;  while  Herr  Lommens  has  taken  for  his  work  a  grimy, 
chimney-flanked  road,  along  which  advances  a  cart,  which  gives 
the  artist  an  occasion  for  introducing  a  singularly  clever  and 
forcible  study  of  horses.  However,  the  pictures  are  more  or  less 
in  the  same  school,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ilerr  Lommens’s, 
clever  and  individual  as  it  is,  wants  just  that  imaginative  touch 
which,  in  spite  of  endless  repetitions  of  the  same  effect,  lends  a 
charm  to  Herr  Munthe’s  productions.  There  is  more  of  this 
quality  in  Herr  Lommens’s  other  picture,  “  Carting  Timber  from 
the  Rhine  ”  (24),  in  which  there  is  a  pleasanter  background  of 
river  scenery  for  the  horses,  while  the  showery  sky  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed;  and  there  is  an  unexaggerated  hint  of  humour  in  the 
wrapped-up  figure  hurrying  away  beneath  a  green  umbrella.  Ilerr 
Munthe  in  another  picture,  “Golden  Autumn”  (26),  has  broken 
the  monotony  of  his  winter  scenes  with  considerable  success.  The 
effect  of  light  on  trees  and  water  is  both  happy  and  powerful,  and 
there  is  some  true  humour  in  the  figure  of  the  fisherman  in  the 
foreground.  But  the  work  is  injured  to  some  extent  by  the 
obtrusive  presence  of  a  gigantic  cow  in  the  background,  which 
recalls  the  late  Yankee  story  of  a  new  land  monster  to  rival  the 
sea  serpent.  Some  martial  pictures  by  M.  Medard  (16,  21,  39) 
may  be  classed  together  as  bold  studies  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  M.  de  Neuville.  Some  landscapes  by  Herr  Windmaier  (50,  51, 
in)  may  be  noticed  for  their  force  and  truth. 

Among  the  British  contributions  will  be  found  two  works  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Leader — “  Entrance  to  Bute  Harbour”  (98)  and  “The 
Wetterhorn  above  Meyringen”  (170).  The  first  of  these  has  much 
attraction  of  picturesque  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  angular  touch 
which  Mr.  Leader  affects.  In  the  second  the  faults  of  the  painter’s 
style  are  exaggerated,  and  the  mountain  is  uncomfortably  dwarfed 
by  a  big  chalet  in  the  right  foreground.  Mrs.  Leader  sends  an 
extremely  pretty  and  careful  study  of  “  Wall  Flowers  and 
Myosotis  ”  (91).  Mr.  Webb,  whose  skill  in  imitation  has  been 
often  admired,  has  not  done  very  wisely  in  making  a  mixture  of 
the  style  of  Turner  and  Mr.  Linnell  in  “Near  Devil’s  Bridge, 
Wales  ”  (96).  Wre  leave  unnoticed  for  the  present  other  exhibi- 
tious  of  repute,  and  among  them  one  which  has  the  attraction  of 
novelty — namely,  the  exhibition  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society's  rooms 
in  Bond  Street  of  Herr  Liezen  Mayer’s  cartoons  illustrating 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  subject  is  in  itself  of  much  interest,  and 
its  attraction  has  produced  among  others  the  well-known  and 
striking  outline  illustrations  of  Herr  Retzsch.  We  content  our¬ 
selves  now  with  calling  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  Herr  Liezen 
Mayer’s  cartoons,  and  hope  in  a  future  article  to  write  of  them  in 
detail. 


REVIEWS. 


ADI  GEANTH.* 

If  HIE  Adi  Grant. h  is  the  Bible  or  Old  Testament  of  the  Sikhs. 

It  is  a  most  voluminous  work,  and  consists  entirely  of  hymns 
or  songs  written  by  Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  and 
by  other  saints  and  religious  reformers.  The  Sikh  canon  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  contains  another  similar  work,  called  “  The  Book  of  the  Tenth 
King,”  written  and  collected  by  their  tenth  and  last  guru,  orspiritual 
chief,  at  a  time  when  persecution  had  converted  the  followers  of 
a  religion  of  peace  into  a  nation  of  warriors.  It  is  with  the  first 
of  these  only  that  we  have  here  to  deal.  The  religion  of  India 

*  The  Adi  Grantli;  or,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Sihhs.  Translated 
from  the  original  Gurmukhi,  with  Introductory  Essays,  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Trumpp,  Professor  Begins  of  Oriental  Languages  at  'the  University'  of 
Munich,  Member  of  the  Koval  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Printed 
by  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  London  :  Alien  A 
Co.,  and  Trilbner  &  Co. 


has  undergone  constant  change,  and  its  modern  developments 
retain  but  little  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  ancient  writings. 
Sect  after  sect  has  arisen.  Some  have  maintained  their  ground ; 
but,  as  all  of  them  have  retained  more  or  less  of  ordinary  Hindu 
nomenclature  and  practice,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to 
re-absorption.  Even  the  Sikh  religion,  which  has  left  such 
a  mark  on  the  history  of  the  country,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Trumpp, 
“  a  waning  religion  that  will  soon  belong  to  history.”  Nanak,  its 
founder  and  first  guru,  was  born  in  the  year  1469  a.d.  For  a 
century  or  a  century  and  a  half  before  that  time  there  had  been 
in  India  a  great  religious  ferment.  Reformers  had  arisen  who  had 
sought  to  sweep  away  the  idolatry  and  grosser  features  of  the 
national  religion,  and  to  bring  men’s  minds  to  a  belief  more  or  less 
pure  in  one  Supreme  Being.  Remarkable  among  these  teachers 
was  Kabfr  the  weaver,  who  founded  a  sect  which  still  numbers 
many  adherents;  but  he  is  not  so  much  remarkable  as  the  founder 
of  a  sect  as  he  is  for  the  indirect  effect  which  his  teachings  have 
had  upon  other  teachers.  His  writings  formed  the  opinions  and 
awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  Nanak,  and  the  national  religion  of  the 
Sikhs  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  degree  to  his  teaching.  Little 
is  known  of  the  life  of  Kabfr  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
Mahomedan  name,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  was  a 
Mahomedan ;  for,  although  his  writings  show  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Islam,  he  was  apparently  more  familiar 
with  Hindu  religious  works.  Nanak  was  a  member  of  the  trading 
class,  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  serious  and  reflecting  mind.  He  had 
little  success  as  a  trader,  and  in  time  set  himself  forward  as  a 
religious  teacher.  1 1  is  followers  of  course  attribute  his  conversion 
to  miraculous  interposition,  but  Kabfr  was  his  guide,  and  many 
of  that  teacher’s  writings  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
Grantli ,  where  they  still  remain.  One  great  cause  of  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  Kabfr 's  writings  arose  from  their  being  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  Nanak  followed  this  example  ;  so  the  Grantli 
is  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  language  of  the  time  in  which  the 
hymns  were  composed. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Nanak,  as  of  Kabfr  before  him, 
was  the  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  is  reiterated  in  an 
endless  variety  of  ways : — 

Whom  shall  I  call  the  second  ?  There  is  none. 

In  all  is  that  One  Spotless  One. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Hindus  and  Musulmans  he  says : — 

There  are  two  ways,  hut  only'  one  Lord. 

This  Being  is  called  by  a  variety  of  names  borrowed  from  Hindu 
mythology;  and  the  muttering  of  “  the  Name  ”  is  a  great  act  of 
devotion.  The  Guru  or  spi’itual  head  of  the  sect  was  held  in  high 
reverence  and  became  something  of’  a  half-deified  pontiff.  Had 
not  the  line  of  succession  been  violently  ended,  there  was  danger  of 
the  Guru  being  raised  to  the  place  of  the  Deity.  The  vulgar  and 
uneducated,  unable  to  grasp  the  abstract  idea  of  a  spiritual  Supreme 
Being,  craved  for  some  personification,  and  their  hearts  turned  to 
their  Guru.  Now  that  they  have  one  no  longer,  “  the  common 
people  have  constructed  for  themselves  a  god  such  as  they  required 
for  their  outward  and  inward  wants.” 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
quarto,  and  the  hymns  and  notes  fill  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of 
small  type.  We  have  therefore  selected  two  hymns  as  specimens 
from  among  the  most  intelligible  and  clearly  expressed ;  but  we 
have  omitted  the  expression  “  0  dear  ”  which  comes  in  with  a  most 
grotesque  effect  at  the  end  of  every  third  line  of  the  first  of  them : — 

By  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  I  meditate  on  Hari,  Hari. 
li\'  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  I  sing  a  song  of  joy. 

In  rising,  sitting,  sleeping,  waking,  Hari  should  be  meditated  upon  through 

the  whole  life. 

The  medicine  of  the  name  was  given  me  by  the  saint  (Guru). 

My'  sins  were  cut  off,  I  became  pure  : 

Joy  sprang  up,  all  pain  went  off,  all  troubles  were  effaced. 

Whose  side  my'  beloved  takes  : 

He  becomes  emancipated  from  the  ocean  of  the  world. 

Who  has  known  the  Guru  as  true,  w'liy'  should  he  be  afraid  ? 

Since  I  obtain  the  society  of  the  holy  ones, 

The  calamity  of  egotism  is  gone  by  meeting  with  the  Guru. 

At  every'  breath  Nanak  sings  (the  praises)  of  llari ;  by  the  true  Guru  a 

screen  is  put  over  me. 


O  my'  true  Guru  I  am  a  sacrifice  for  thee ! 

I  de\  ote  myself  for  thy'  sight,  having  been  pleased  thou  hast  given  me  the 
nectar  name. 

Those  are  wise  men  who  have  served  thee  in  love. 

Final  emancipation  is  obtained  (following)  after  those  in  whose  heart  the 
treasure  of  the  name  is. 

There  is  no  donor  like  the  Guru,  who  has  given  the  gift  of  the  soul  (i.e.  the 
gift  by'  which  the  soul  may  be  saved). 

Those  have  become  acceptable  with  whom  the  Guru  has  met  by'  (their) 
good  destiny.  '  ^  ' 

Those  who  are  in  love  with  the  True  one,  get  a  place  to  sit  in  his  court. 

In  the  hand  of  the  creator  are  honours  ;  they  obtain  what  is  written  before. 
True  is  the  creator,  true  the  maker ;  true  is'tlie  Lord,  true  Ids  support. 

The  perfectly  True  one  is  praised  (by  him)  whose  intelligence  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  true. 

He  is  contained  in  all  unremittingly ;  Nanak  lives  by  reciting  silently  the 
One. 

After  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
book,  surprise  will  probably  be  felt  that  suck  a  work  should  have 
been  published.  Had  it  been  left  to  private  energy  and  enterprise, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  translation  would  ever  have  been  made,  or 
that,  if  written,  it  would  have  seen  the  light.  The  explanation  is, 
that  the  work  has  been  translated  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  of  India.  There  was  in  the  Library  of  the  Office 
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a  fine  copy  of  the  Granth,  ancl  a  desire  arose  in  high  quarters  soon 
after  the  closeoi’the  Sikh  war  for  a  knowledge  of  its  mysterious  con¬ 
tents.  Scholars  at  home  were  unable  tomakea  continuous  translation, 
but  a  slight  account  of  its  contents  was  given  in  Triibner's  Record 
some  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Trumpp,  a  missionary  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  the  vernacular  dialects,  was  in  England  in  1869, 
and  accepted  a  commission  to  translate  it,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  powers.  In  the  absence 
of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  old  dialects  of  the  Granth 
he  was  unable  to  get  on  without  oral  assistance.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  arranged  that  he  should  go  out  to  the  Punjab  and 
study  the  book,  with  the  aid  of  Sikh  priests.  lie  went  there, 
and  remained  for  about  two  years.  The  oral  assistance 
he  obtained  was  of  little  value;  but  he  procured  some  old  com¬ 
mentaries  which  were  of  service.  He  then  read  through  the  book, 
noting  all  unusual  grammatical  forms,  compiling  a  dictionary  as  far 
ns  he  was  able,  and  making  an.  index  of  words  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison.  Armed  with  these,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1872, 
and  the  present  publication  is  the  result  of  his  labours.  Large  as 
the  work  is,  it  represents  but  a  part  of  the  original  book,  the 
translator  deeming  it  “  a  mere  waste  of  paper  to  add  also  the  minor 
Rags,  which  only  repeat  in  endless  variations  what  has  already 
been  said.”  He  might  have  acted  more  judiciously,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  given  a  perfect  translation  of  one  book  ar.d  a  selection  lrom  the 
most  striking  hymns  in  the  other  books.  There  are  hymns,  if  we 
mistake  not,  in  the  books  left  untranslated,  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  many  of  those  which  have  been  published.  The 
truth  appears  to  be  that  Dr.  Trumpp  began  his  labours 
in  the  confident  expectation,  justified,  perhaps,  by  his  pre¬ 
vious  acquirements,  that  he  could  accomplish  his  undertaking 
with  comparative  facility.  The  difficulties  he  has  encountered, 
the  time  he  has  been  engaged  upon  the  work,  and  the  doubts  which 
he  expresses  as  to  the  accuracy  of  parts  of  his  version,  have  all 
conduced  to  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  merits  of  the  work. 
Never  in  our  recollection  have  we  read  a  preface  which  has  done 
as  much  as  this  to  deter  any  one  who  reads  it  from  looking 
further.  The  writer  says : — 

The  Sikh  Granth  is  a  very  big  volume,  hut  incoherent  and  shallow  in 
the  extreme,  and  couched  at  the  same  time  in  dark  and  perplexing  lan¬ 
guage  in  order  to  cover  these  defects,  It  is  for  us  Occidentals  a  most  pain¬ 
ful  and  almost  stupefying  task  to  read  only  a  single  Rag  [song  or  book  of 
songs],  and  I  doubt  if  any  ordinary  reader  will  have  the  pati.  nee  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  second  Rag  after  he  shall  have  perused  the  lirst. 

So  much  for  the  original — now  as  to  the  translator’s  part.  Ho 
says : — 

The  English  reader  will,  no  doubt,  detect  in  this  volume  many  an  expres¬ 
sion  that  will  appear  to  him  more  or  less  unidiomatic.  For  all  such  short¬ 
comings  I  must  beg  his  pardon,  which  he  will  surely  grant  when  he  hears 
that  English  is  not  my  mother-tongue,  and  that  I  was  therefore  often  at  a 
loss  how  to  translate  such  abstruse  philosophical  matters  clearly  and 
correctly  into  an  idiom  which,  since  I  no  longer  hear  it  spoken,  is  gradually 
receding  from  my  memory. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Trumpp’s  dis¬ 
paragement  of  bis  English  version,  which  is  tame,  prosaic,  often 
obscure,  and  never  rises  to  anything  like  elevated  and  striking  lan¬ 
guage.  To  take  an  example  at  random  from  page  15 1  : — 

He  is  the  cause  (causality),  who  himself  causes  to  be  done  all  things. 

That  is  a  good  place,  where  he  puts  down. 

He  is  clever,  he  is  famous,  to  whom  the  command  (of  the  Lord)  is  sweet, 
O  dear ! 

Had  the  Psalms  of  David  been  turned  into  English  such  as  this,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  their  own  intrinsic  beauties  would  ever 
have  obtained  for  them  English  admirers.  As  it  stands,  the  trans¬ 
lation  justifies  the  translator’s  opinion  of  his  text;  but  we  have 
found  in  the  work  many  ecstatic  aspirations  and  many  sentiments 
and  reflections  which  might  have  been  rendered  into  English 
with  striking  effect.  We  cast  no  censure  upon  Dr.  Trumpp 
for  a  deficiency  which  he  himself  so  frankly  acknowledges ;  few 
foreigners  become  masters  of  good  nervous  English  ;  but  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  he  has  been  unable  to  do  justice  to  a  work  upon  which 
he  has  laboured  bard  and  loDg.  Sympathizing  so  far  with  Dr. 
Trumpp  in  bis  shortcomings,  there  are  other  matters  which  may  be 
criticized  with  little  or  with  no  sympathy.  He  has  devoted  himself 
so  earnestly  and  so  successfuly  to  the  details  and  machinery  of 
language,  that  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  taste  for  its  graces.  It  was 
determined  to  have  a  literal  translation  of  these  writings.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  determination  was  a  wise  one.  A  close  transla¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  which  a  reader  might  get  through 
without  repugnance,  and  a  student  of  the  text  might  apply  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  But  the  extreme  bounds  of  literal  translation  have 
been  reached  when  we  are  told  (in  the  same  page,  1 5 1 ) — 

If  one  asks  a  false  petition, 

His  death  is  not  put  off  for  twenty-four  minutes. 

But  why  twenty-four  and  not  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  minutes  ? 
Simply  because  the  people  of  India  divide  their  day  into  sixty 
hours  of  twenty-four  minutes,  while  we  have  twenty-four  hours 
of  sixty  minutes  each.  Surely  the  word  “  hour  ”  might  here 
have  been  fairly  used ;  but  if  this  was  too  great  a  stretch  for  the 
translator’s  precision,  he  might  have  added  the  native  word,  or 
appended  a  note,  and  not  have  left  his  uninitiated  reader  to  specu¬ 
late  as  to  what  could  be  the  special  intent  and  value  of  “  twenty- 
four  minutes.”  The  translator  seems  to  have  been  heartily  weary 
of  his  work,  and  to  have  parted  from  it  with  an  infinite  feeling  of 
relief.  He  undertook  the  translation  without  an  adequate  sense  of 
its  difficulty,  and  has  felt  it  a  hard  task  rather  than  a  labour 
of  love.  This  will  account  for  his  very  depreciatory  observations. 


He  certainly  must  be  unjust  in  bis  censure  when  he  asserts  that 
the  book  “  is  couched  iu  dark  and  perplexing  language  in  order 
to  cover  its  defects.”  The  authors  of  these  hymns  may  be  credited 
with  having  had  a  meaning,  if  not  a  very  high  one,  and  n 
wish  to  make  it  known  rather  than  to  conceal  it.  After 
all  the  difficulties  the  translator  experienced  in  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  text,  the  “  dark  and  perplexing  language  ”  might 
have  been  safely  attributed  to  bis  own  defective  knowledge 
rather  than  to  imposture  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  The 
translation  is  preceded  by  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  intro¬ 
ductory  matter,  comprising  the  Life  of  Nanak,  and  shorter  notices 
of  the  other  Gurus,  with  a  “  Sketch  of  the  Religion  of  the  Sikhs.” 
We  may  perhaps  obviate  inquiry  if  we  explain  that  the  “  original 
Gurmukhi”  from  which  the  translation  is  made  is  not  a  language, 
but  simply  the  particular  form  of  the  Nagari  alphabet,  in  which 
the  work  is  written.  The  language  is  old  Hindi,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  Hindu!. 


LEFROY’S  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  BERMUDAS.* 

IT  may  seem  paradoxical  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  praise  regard¬ 
ing  a  book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  very  few  per¬ 
sons  will  ever  read  it  through.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  preface  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  if  we  remember  aright,  says  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  duty  on  the  part  of  official  or  public  men  to  make  a 
contribution  to  what  he  calls  the  “  Eagle’s  nest.”  In  other  words, 
any  one  possessed  of  special  information,  or  having  access  to  sources 
of  knowledge  sealed  to  others,  is  bound  to  make  the  most  of  his  op¬ 
portunities  and  to  leave  some  print  of  his  footsteps  behind  him. 
Major-General  Lefroy  was  at  one  period  of  his  career  Governor  of 
the  Bermudas,  and,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Campbell's  advice, 
he  has  turned  his  position  to  account  in  arranging  old  record: 
which  give  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  in  presenting  readers  whose  knowledge  of  the  Bermuda 
Islands  is  derived  from  the  Tempest  or  Andrew  Marvel’s  cele¬ 
brated  Ode  with  a  “  picture  of  English  life  and  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century.’’  This  he  has  done  very  successfully  ;  but  the 
volume  is  so  bulky,  the  details  are  so  copious,  the  spelling  so 
antiquated,  and  several  of  the  topics  so  purely  departmental, 
that  the  work  must  ever  remain  one  to  be  consulted  by  the 
historian  or  prized  by  the  settler,  rather  than  sought  after  by 
the  general  public.  We  can,  however,  promise  to  all  who  are 
fond  of  rummaging  into  family,  county,  or  provincial  histories,  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  first  two  Stuarts,  and  the 
Commonwealth.  We  may  mention  that  to  track,  disinter,  collect, 
and  decipher  the  manuscripts  out  of  which  this  volume  is  in  the 
main  compiled,  seems  to  have  been  as  hard  a  task  as  the  original 
discovery  of  the  islands,  and  General  Lefroy  and  his  associates 
deserve  much  credit  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  followed 
up  the  scent  of  hidden  treasures,  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
collated  them  and  got  at  their  meaning  when  found. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Bermoothes,  were  discovered  soon  after 
America,  but  at  what  precise  date  or  by  whom  is  not  known  for 
certain.  One  Juan  de  Bermudez,  however,  managed  to  stand 
godfather  to  the  colony  ;  but,  beyond  an  abortive  attempt  by  a 
certain  Herrera  Camelo  to  colonize  the  place  for  Spain,  nothing  was 
really  done  for  nearly  a  century,  when  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was 
shipwrecked  there  on  his  outward  voyage  to  Virginia,  lived  for 
ten  months  on  “  ffishe,  hogges,  and  flbwle,”  and  built  “small 
barkes  ”  to  carry  himself  and  the  survivors  away.  From  that 
date,  the  report  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners  being  favourable, 
the  settlement  of  the  islands  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  in 
a  few  years  more  we  hear  of  a  colonization  by  the  Virginian 
Company,  which  transferred  its  rights  to  a  second  Company, 
which  last  made  them  over  to  the  Crown.  In  1615  James  I., 
by  letters  patent,  incorporated  the  Bermuda  Company ;  and  we 
then  have  a  succession  of  some  twenty-four  Governors,  beginning 
with  Daniel  Tucker  in  the  year  1616,  down  to  1687,  when  Sir  S. 
Robinson  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Crown,  and  is,  we  are  told, 
usually  regarded  a3  the  first  Royal  Governor.  The  position  ol 
previous  incumbents,  to  compare  small  dependencies  with  great 
ones,  must  have  very  much  resembled  that  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India  when  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  Like  the 
magnates  of  Leadeuhall  Street,  the  chiefs  of  the  Bermuda 
Company  condescended  to  address  their  nominees  on  the  minutest 
particulars  affecting  the  settlement ;  and,  as  the  Lyalls, 
Masterinans,  and  others  of  later  days,  signed  themselves  “your 
loving  friends.”  From  narratives  drawn  up  by  companions  or 
contemporaries  of  Sir  George  Sopiers  in  a  quaint  gtyle  which 
reminds  us  of  Defoe's  splendid  fiction,  we  learn  that  extravagant 
expectations  were  raised  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  discoverers  and 
the  apparent  plenty  and  productiveness  of  the  islands.  Tortoises 
were  abundant,  yielding  “  very  good  rneate,”  and  “  great  store  of 
ovle  as  sweet  as  any  butter.”  Sea-fowl  of  various  kinds  laid  eggs  in 
enormous  quantities,  and,  with  shocking  tameness,  perched  on  men’s 
shoulders  or  allowed  themselves  to  be  knocked  down  with  sticks. 
There  was  ample  store  of  pearls,  and  there  were  huge  masses  ol 
ambergris.  Cedars  and  palm-trees  flourished  in  abundance,  and 
mulberries  supplied  the  food  of  silkworms.  Hogs,  probably  escaped 
from  shipwrecked  vessels,  swarmed  in  every  direction,  and  hooks  and 

*  Memorials  of  the  Discovery  and  Early  Settlement  of  the  Bermudas  or 
Somers  Islands.  By  Major-General  J.  II.  Lefroy,  R.A.,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Vo  LI.  1515 — 1652.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1877. 
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lines  had  only  to  be  flung  into  the  sea  to  catch  more  fish  than  a  whole 
ship's  company  could  consume.  There  were  no  rats,  or  venomous 
creatures,  or  plague  of  flies,  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
year,  though  these  deficiencies  have  since  been  amply  supplied ; 
and  as  for  evil  and  wicked  spirits,  with  which  the  islands  were 
popularly  said  to  be  peopled,  the  first  colonists  declared  such  re¬ 
ports  to  be  “false  and  idle,’’  and  in  a  reverent  spirit  of  self-depre¬ 
ciation  could  only  say,  “  God  grant  that  we  have  brought  no  wicked 
spirits  with  us,  or  that  there  come  none  after  us,  for  we  found 
none  there  so  ill  as  ourselves.”  How  soon  the  plenteous  stores 
of  fish  and  fowl  were  cleared  off  by  the  increase  of  settlers  may 
readily  be  imagined ;  and,  though  the  islands  are  still  purified  by  the 
sea  breezes  and  enjoy  a  good  character  for  salubrity,  and  though  the 
earth  produces  potatoes,  fruits,  and  arrowroot  in  plenty,  the  latest 
returns  of  the  settlement  only  show  a  revenue  of  25,000 /.,  an  expen¬ 
diture  rather  above  the  revenue,  a  debt  of  12,000/.,  and  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  enormously  in  excess  of  the  exports. 
The  total  population  is  now  set  down  as  rather  above  15,000 
souls. 

Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  ancient  and  not  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  official  records  which  bring  out  into 
prominent  relief  the  sterling  good  qualities  as  well  as  the  national 
faults  that  characterized  the  enterprising  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Peers  and  bishops  and  even  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  took  shares  in  the  settlement,  or,  which  is  the  same 
tiling,  contributed  sums  of  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  An  ordinary  share  was  worth  12/.  1  os. ,  though  a  few  were 
half  this  sum.  By  the  letters  patent  of  James  I.,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  land  was  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  and  defraying  of  general 
and  public  charges  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  profits  or  dividends 
on  the  shares  in  the  second.  The  residue  was  divided  into  eight 
Tribes  or  parts,  and  each  tribe  represented  fifty  shares,  making  a 
total  of  four  hundred.  The  principal  adventurer  gave  his  name 
to  the  tribe,  and  aristocratic  titles  seem  mainly  to  have  prevailed 
in  Bedford,  Hamilton,  Cavendish  or  Devonshire,  Pembroke, 
Southampton,  and  Paget.  Even  the  tribes  of  Smith  and  Sands 
took  their  names  from  existing  knights  or  baronets.  The  number  of 
colonists  holding  shares  in  each  tribe  ranged  between  twelve  and 
twenty-six.  We  are  told  that  the  country  was  well  surveyed  and 
described  ;  that  the  ground  was  cleared,  and  that  substantial  houses 
soon  replaced  the  original  “  c.abbens  ” ;  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  country  reached  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  Yet  it  must  not  he  imagined  that  the  settlement  was  Arca¬ 
dian  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  or  that  this  advanced  civilization 
and  this  decent  order  were  attained  without  a  rigorous  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  severe  code.  The  colonists,  of  course,  introduced 
trial  by  jury,  and  presentments  at  the  assizes  marked  the  rule  of 
the  first  Governor,  Daniel  Tucker.  The  Governor  as  head  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  was  also  empowered  to  call  on  all  the  tribes  to  serve  against 
the  King’s  enemies,  or  ho  might  require  any  necessary  public 
service  at  their  hands,  and  in  extreme  cases  he  could  enforce 
martial  law  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  these  powers  accompanied 
by  instructions  for  tbe  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  sugar-cane,  and  by  tbe  recommendation  that  powder  be 
not  spent  in  vain  and  needless  shooting  of  healths,  welcomes, 
or  farewells,  but  be  carefully  kept  dry.  We  have  said  that 
the  criminal  code  was  somewhat  stringent ;  hut  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  its  severity  was  much  in  excess  of  what 
prevailed  in  England  in  the  age  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  even 
down  to  the  reforms  due  to  Komilly  and  Brougham.  Still  the 
executioner  must  have  had  his  hands  full,  and  the  supervision 
of  morals  and  manners  was  paternal  or  patriarchal.  One  John 
Wood,  who  is  termed  a  Frenchman,  was  hanged  for  “  distasteful 
and  mutinous  speeches  against  the  Governor,”  it  appearing  that, 
during  divine  service,  he  openly  railed  and  contemned  the  chief’s 
authority  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  prestige  of  a 
Governor  in  a  plantation  no  doubt  required  effective  support,  and 
the  precedent  of  mutinous  language  might  have  been  dangerous ; 
but  death  was  repeatedly  inflicted  for  stealing  cheeses,  shoes,  and 
other  petty  articles  from  houses,  and  tobacco  from  the  fields.  It 
is  fair  to  state  that  the  latter  offences  had  become  very  common. 
For  petty  larcenies  men,  women,  and  children  were  constantly 
whipped  in  public,  and  whipping  was  inflicted  on  persons  of 
both  sexes  for  adultery  and  incontinence,  and  on  men  for 
making  off  witli  boats  and  pinnaces,  for  horrible  “  cursing  and 
blaspheming,”  for  milking  a  neighbour’s  cow,  and  for  divers 
small  offences.  When  the  authorities  were  inclined  to  he 
merciful,  hanging  was  commuted  to  burning  in  the  hand;  nor  was 
the  benefit  of  clergy  denied.  Some  offenders  were  let  off  for 
stealing  tobacco,  spreading  scandal,  and  bringing  false  accusa¬ 
tions,  on  condition  of  their  doing  penance  in  church  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  confessing  their  faults  in  the  sight  of 
the  congregation.  The  pillory  was  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  we  read  of  one  man  who  was  so  exposed  for  one  hour 
“upon  the  wharfe  at  St.  George’s,”  for  saying  “he  was  as 
good  a  man  as  Mr.Devenish,  though  bee  was  one  of  the  Governor’s 
Counsel.”  Now  and  then  penal  slavery  was  awarded,  and  we 
find  a  negro,  for  an  assault  on  a  child,  condemned  to  be  a  slave  to 
the  colony  during  the  Governor’s  pleasure.  Men  who  swore,  or 
blasphemed,  or  were  unjust  and  contentious,  and  raised  “  quarrels 
and  brabbles  ”  amongst  their  neighbours,  might  he  declared  “  in¬ 
famous  ” ;  and  the  legal  disabilities  consequent  on  this  sentence 
were,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  inconvenient.  A  man  while 
“  infamous  ”  could  not  enjoy  any  place  of  dignity  and  command, 
though  he  might  fill  a  ministerial  office  of  “  toyle  and  labour.” 
A  lower  place  than  others  was  assigned  to  him  in  church  and  in 


all  other  assemblies ;  his  testimony  could  not  he  received  in  any 
cause  or  business — a  fact  which  reminds  us  of  Jean  Valjean  in  Les 
Miserable s — and  in  case  of  conviction  of  any  crime  he  was  to  receive 
a  punishment  double  what  was  inflicted  on  any  other  man.  This 
penalty,  moreover,  could  he  removed  only  by  a  public  repentance 
and  reformation  declared  at  a  general  sessions,  and  it  might  be 
visited  on  drunkards,  dicers,  and  gamblers,  or  common  haunters  of 
tippling  houses. 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  awarded  to  offences  relating  to 
tobacco  may  be  explained  by  the  prominent  part  which  this  article 
played  in  the  colonial  economy.  James  I.  had  granted,  by  an  order  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  sole  importation  of  tobacco  to  the  two  planta¬ 
tions  (i.e.  Virginia  and  Bermuda),  with  the  exception  of  40,000 
“  weight  ”  of  the  best  Spanish  tobacco.  The  duty  was  then  brought 
down  to  ninepence  in  the  pound.  Workmen  were  paid  their  wages 
and  ministers  their  stipends  in  tobacco.  A  carpenter  received 
2  lbs.  a  day  and  less  skilled  workmen  1  lb.  Soldiers  got  170  lbs. 
a  year,  and  clergymen  as  much  as  700  lbs.  and  even  1,000. 
The  fees  of  secretaries,  sheriffs,  provost-marshals,  and  others 
were  paid  in  a  similar  way.  Sharers  in  the  tribes  were  rated, 
some  at  24  lbs.  and  others  at  16  lbs.  in  the  year;  and  for  the  year 
1631,  the  general  levy — that  is,  we  suppose,  the  Government 
revenue — was  estimated  at  8,149  lbs.  Yet,  with  all  these  safe¬ 
guards  of  pains  and  penalties,  we  find  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
who  was  over  all  the  plantations,  complaining  in  a  long  letter  of 
“  small  quantity,  mean  condition,  and  poor  returns” ;  and  in  another 
year,  Governor  Bernard  was  compelled  to  issue  a  warrant  that  had 
and  counterfeit  tobacco  prepared  for  exportation  should  be  un¬ 
shipped,  cut  in  pieces,  and  burnt.  It  is  significant  to  find  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Barnstaple,  one  John  Delbridge,  protesting,  like  a 
true  Briton,  against  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  London  merchants 
for  the  supply  of  the  colony,  and  complaining  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  home  tobacco  from  the  Bermudas,  for  the  only 
reason  that  he  sent  there  better  wares  and  sold  better  pennyworths 
than  the  Londoners. 

The  attitude  of  the  colonists  during  the  Civil  War  naturally 
stimulates  a  curiosity  which  these  records  go  only  some  way  to 
satisfy.  The  evident  hopelessness  of  the  Royal  cause  produced  a 
change  in  the  lists  of  the  Governing  Council  between  the  years 
1647  and  1653,  and  the  editor  specially  notes  that  in  the  latter 
year  appears  the  name  of  Joseph  Todd,  one  of  the  regicides.  In 
July  1649,  some  five  months  after  the  King’s  execution,  the  Home 
Council  informed  the  authorities  of  the  “  horrid  act,”  and  required 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  he  administered  to  all  people  ; 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  acknowledged  King;  and 
that  the  government  of  Church  and  State  should  go  on  as 
before.  To  this  the  Governor  and  his  Council  signified 
their  hearty  assent,  with  pointed  exception  to  a  proviso  for 
uniformity  in  Church  matters ;  and  two  men  were  imprisoned 
shortly  afterwards  for  not  taking  the  oaths,  while  one  Mr.  Hunt  was 
put  in  irons  for  treasonable  speeches.  There  were, however,  clearly 
two  parties  in  the  island.  There  were  Puritans  or  Republicans  at 
the  Council  Board ;  and  certain  reverend  gentlemen  seceded 
from  the  Church,  and  went  to  England  with  a  petition  of 
grievances.  We  find,  too,  something  about  search-warrants  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  grievances  from  the  secessionists ;  and 
some  colonists  were  tried,  hut  acquitted  or  allowed  to  appeal  to 
England,  for  saying  that  the  King  had  sold  his  subjects  and  de¬ 
served  to  he  hanged.  Sir  George  Ascue  was  also  commissioned  to 
reduce  Bermuda  and  other  colonies  to  due  obedience  to  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  after  the  surrender  of  Barbadoes,  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  Somers  Islands  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  Cromwell ;  and  accordingly 
in  February  1652  they  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England  as  “  established  without  a  King  or  House 
of  Lords.”  With  this  bloodless  transformation  the  compiler  ends 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  though  he  contrives  to  give  us  a 
hundred  pages  more  of  appendix  and  indexes,  the  latter  extremely 
clear  and  methodical.  The  appendix  contains  short  biographical 
notices  of  divers  clergymen,  some  of  whom  figure  unpleasantly  as 
turbulent,  scandalous,  and  of  ungovernable  temper.  There  are  also 
lists  of  emigrants,  particulars  of  trials,  and  quaint  and  obsolete 
names  of  vessels.  No  one,  as  we  began  by  saying,  will  ever  be 
likely  to  sit  down  and  read  this  volume  from  beginning  to  end ; 
hut  it  contains  many  long  papers  the  whole  of  which  are  worth 
careful  perusal ;  it  can  he  taken  up  at  any  page  or  chapter  with  a 
certainty  that  instruction  and  amusement  will  not  be  wanting ; 
and  it  is  a  memorial  creditable  to  the  research,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  sound  judgment  of  a  distinguished  member  of  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  land  forces. 


LATHAM  ON  EXAMINATIONS.* 

\  CHRONICLE  of  unintended  secondary  results  would  be  not 
-AA  only  a  big  and  curious  volume,  but  it  would  act  as  a  very 
wholesome  corrective  of  much  intellectual  arrogance.  In  such  a  re¬ 
capitulation,  some  instructive  paragraphs  would  he  taken  up  by 
the  almost  irresistible  interference  with  the  higher  educational 
machinery  of  the  country  which  has  resulted  from  what  was  in  its 
inventors’  eyes  a  purely  practical  and  administrative  experiment — 
the  substitution  of  competition  for  patronage  as  the  avenue  to 

*  On  the  Action  of  Examinations  considered  as  a  Means  of  Selection. 
By  Henry  Latham,  M.A  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
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official  employment.  For  good  or  for  evil,  this  device  has  completely 
dislocated  the  relations  of  teaching  and  examinations.  In  former 
times,  intra-University  examination  followed  the  teaching  of  the 
place,  and  the  teachers  either  were  themselves  the  examiners  or 
else  they  co-operated  with  colleagues  similarly  trained  and  like- 
minded  with  themselves.  When  a  school  had  to  he  examined  the 
friendly  services  of  some  competent  don  were  secured.  Beyond  this, 
examining  followed  upon  teaching  as  a  domestic  institution.  Now, 
examination  descends  or  ascends  from  its  own  place,  like  “  Demo- 
gorgon,  a  tremendous  shade,”  worked  by  some  alien  and  independent 
power.  Its  knock  is  that  of  the  taxgatherer,  not  of  the  family 
friend.  Its  object  is  not  to  test  training,  but  to  get  instruments, 
while  education,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  has  to 
make  the  best  bargain  it  can  with  the  new  “  tyranny.”  We  are  not 
striking  the  balance  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the  body  polit  ic 
of  this  novel  phenomenon,  or  even  implying  a  doubt  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  may  not  greatly  preponderate.  We  are  merely  pointing 
out  one  side  of  the  question — namely,  the  way  in  which  it  directly 
affects  educational,  or  (to  put  it  more  closely)  University 
interests.  Under  the  former  condition  of  things,  while  the 
improvement  of  examinations  as  a  system  was  an  object  of 
deep  and  very  intelligent  anxiety  to  the  best  academical  heads, 
they  naturally  busied  themselves  more  with  practice  than  with 
theory.  They  saw  a  gap  to  be  filled  up,  a  rough  place  to  be 
levelled,  a  waste  to  be  reclaimed  and  fertilized,  and  they  engineered 
accordingly  till  the  garden  of  examinational  delights  appeared  to  its 
cultivators  to  have  become  a  very  Eden  in  the  fulness  of  its 
scholastic  fruits.  The  new  external  interference  has,  however, 
driven  University  teachers  to  probe  the  theory  of  their  system,  not 
•only  by  way  of  apology,  but  with  the  practical  object  of  making 
friends  betimes  with  the  influential  stranger,  and  so  devising  some 
method  by  which  they  may  profit  by  the  novel  organization,  and 
help  to  qualify  the  crudity  of  its  tentative  mechanism  by  their 
more  ripe  experience. 

Such,  we  gather,  were  the  motives  which  have  led  Mr.  Latham 
to  write  his  book  On  the  Action  of  Examinations  considered  as  a 
Means  of  Selection.  Few  men  can  produce  more  practical  claims 
to  be  listened  to  upon  such  a  subject  than  a  college  tutor,  whose 
personal  influence  has  gone  so  far  to  raise  one  of  the  smallest 
colleges  at  Cambridge,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  known  for  its 
devotion  to  a  special  study,  to  a  foremost  position  among  those 
which  range  immediately  after  the  “  large  colleges.”  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Latham  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Cambridge  system  of  examinations.  The  book 
also  shows  that  he  has  bestowed  considerable  attention  on 
the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  these  two 
organizations  furnish  him  with  most  of  the  materials  from  which 
he  deduces  his  conclusions.  It  may  be  said  that  the  discussion 
would  have  been  more  complete  if  it  had  systematically  marshalled 
Oxford  in  comparison  with  Cambridge.  But  it  would  have  been 
less  concentrated  and  precise,  and  as  Mr.  Latham  does  not  pretend  to 
give  a  systematic  history  of  examinations,  but  simply  to  present  their 
tendencies  as  they  have  in  practice  come  under  his  own  eye,  we 
prefer  to  listen  to  him  on  details  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  and 
at  first  hand  familiar,  rather  than  to  follow  him  through  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  borrowed  facts.  Youth,  human  nature,  emulation,  time, 
idleness,  fatigue,  cram,  cribs,  crotchet,  bear  the  same  meaning  at 
Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  while  the  most  self-assured  Civil  Service 
examiner  may  be  certain  that  he  possesses  no  monopoly  of  a 
superior  dictionary. 

The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  the  “  action  of  examinations  on 
the  higher  education  ”  and  the  “  general  view  of  the  action  of  ex¬ 
aminations,”  and  in  them  Mr.  Latham  exposes,  in  a  very  clear  and 
downright  way,  the  sophistry  of  recent  Governments  iu  pretending 
to  affix  a  moral  value  to  its  desire  of  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of 
patronage  by  the  competitive  method  of  appointments.  The  latter 
may  be  tolerable  or  necessary,  and  for  his  argument  the  writer 
admits  so  much,  while  balancing  the  ‘‘solicitation  and  corruption” 
■of  the  old  system  and  the  “  demoralization  of  education  ”  of  the 
new  one  ;  but  to  pretend  that  it  helps  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  to  educate  the  aspirant  for  civil  employment  is  a  flimsy  pre¬ 
text.  The  very  “  slang  ”  of  the  system  proves  the  contrary : — 

When  a  youth  says  he  has  left  a  tutor’s  and  gone  to  a  “  crammer’s  ”  in 
London  to  prepare  for  “  his  Army  Exam.,”  he  is  sensible  of  a  real  differ- 
■ence  ;  he  docs  not  mean  any  personal  disrespect,  but  he  looks  on  the  latter 
person  more  as  he  would  on  a  music  master  or  a  French  master,  as  a  person 
who  has  nothing  to  do  with  educating  him  as  a  moral  or  reasonable  being, 
but  whose  business  is  to  endow  him  with  some  one  accomplishment,  which 
in  this  case  is  that  of  being  able  to  answer  so  many  printed  questions  on  a 
particular  day. 

Mr.  Latham  finds  the  chief  benefit  of  the  movement  in  the  better 
class  of  middle  schools  which  has  been  created  ;  but  in  more  ex¬ 
alted  regions,  such  as  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  “  the  system  works 
injuriously  for  the  higher  education  ”  —  as,  for  other  reasons,  be¬ 
cause,  while  true  education  should  be  directed  to  fortify  the  mind 
on  its  weaker  side,  the  crammer  must  concentrate  his  energies  upon 
getting  the  pupil  on  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  the  chance  of 
making  the  most  display  at  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  something  in  the  way  that  artificial  weight  is  given  to 
cotton  by  its  sizing.  Still,  as  Mr.  Latham  amusingly  sums  up 
in  closing  his  more  general  remarks,  the  first-rate  examinee  re¬ 
sembles  the  short-horned  cow  who  has  been  sold  for  5,000/.,  a 
price  given  from  the  instinctive  conviction  of  thinking  people  that 
the  expensive  beast  represents  a  general  rise  in  national  milk  and 
butter.  One  thought  which  constantly  crops  up  in  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book,  is  sufficiently  melancholy.  There  seems  no 


possibility  of  doubting  that  the  whole  drift  of  high-pressure  train¬ 
ing  up  to  examinations  is  prematurely  to  develop  in  the  boyish,  as 
contrasted  with  the  young  man’s,  mind  a  keen  financial  instinct  of 
self-interest.  The  delights  of  learning  which  the  precocious  sixth- 
form  boy  “  de  tenero  meditatur  ungui  ”  are  such  as  are  most  capable 
of  expression  in  the  terms  of  the  national  currency. 

We  now  come  to  two  historical  chapte  rs.  A  recital  of  the 
system  and  use  of  scholastic  disputations  from  their  first  origin  in 
the  middle  ages  to  their  unhonoured  and  unnoticed  collapse  at 
Cambridge  in  our  own  day,  leads  to  the  chronicles  of  that  great 
fact  in  educational  history  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  an  institution 
so  old,  though  by  no  means  in  its  present  form,  that  its  very  name 
is  archaeological.  Mr.  Latham  proposes  to  meet  the  tendency 
which  he  dreads,  of  this  examination  aiming  at  heights  of  mathe¬ 
matical  science  which  would  defeat  its  object  as  an  instrument  for 
the  most  perfect  training  of  young  men,  by  restricting  its  scope  to 
the  more  distinctively  educational  subjects,  and  then  developing 
the  subsequent  and  more  exclusively  scientific  examination  for  the 
Smith’s  Prize — out  of  which  at  present  only  two  names  emerge — 
into  one  which  should  openly  test  the  capacity  of  all  the  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  mathematicians  of  the  year. 

We  thus  reach  the  central  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  in 
two  corresponding  chapters  of  “  The  Functions  of  Examinations. 
Selection  upon  the  score  of  Ability,”  and  “  Examinations  as  a  Test 
of  Knowledge  ” — definitions  which,  by  the  way,  cover  the  two  suc¬ 
cessive  Indian  Service  Examinations,  of  which  the  first  picks  out 
the  possible  men,  and  the  second  makes  the  final  choice.  The 
leading  idea  of  the  former  chapter  is  the  discrimination  of 
the  various  kinds  of  memory.  The  lowest  is  “  portative  memory,” 
which  feeds  on  “  cram” ;  of  a  higher  order  is  “analytical  memory”; 
and  highest  of  all  (to  pass  by  the  “  index  ”  variety)  is  “  assimi¬ 
lative  memory,”  and  this,  in  a  word,  is  that  which  the  perfect  ex¬ 
amination  ought  to  test.  But  how  is  it  to  be  best  tested  f  As  there 
is  classification  in  memories,  so  there  also  is  in  the  subjects  by  which 
they  may  be  tried,  and  Mr.  Latham  has  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
“  between  the  studies  which  yield  an  ‘  art’  or  capacity  of  applying 
studies,  and  those  which  terminate  in  the  information  acquired.” 
The  former  is  the  field  over  which  the  selective  examination  should 
preferably  range,  while  it  should  be  conducted  so  as  constantly  to 
realize  the  fact  that  “  for  most  persons  there  is  a  terminal  ex¬ 
cellence  as  regards  this  capacity  which  is  approached  as  a  limit. 
For  each  individual  a  certain  saturation  point  may  be  marked  in 
their  studies,  and  by  this  we  may  fairly  register  certain  kinds 
of  ability.”  We  have  no  space  to  analyse  the  copious  illus¬ 
trations  with  which  Mr.  Latham  develops  these  central  ideas. 
All  through  the  interesting  disquisitions  which  he  oilers 
one  discouraging  consideration  continually  forces  itself  upon 
our  attention — “beaten  by  time.”  The  pitfalls  of  examina¬ 
tion  are  manifold,  and  the  expedients  to  counteract  them 
are  only  to  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  those  who  devise 
them — all  honour  to  their  useful  ingenuity.  But,  in  order  that 
this  ingenuity  shall  have  verge  enough,  the  demands  upon  the 
time  and  the  patience  of  examiners  and  examinees  are  ever  apt 
to  be  in  excess  of  the  possible  endurance  either  of  the  teaching  or 
of  the  learning  life.  After  all,  however,  it  is  something  to  con¬ 
struct  an  ideal,  even  if  it  be  impossible  to  compass  it  in  actual 
practice.  Mr.  Latham,  after  dwelling  upon  the  defects  which  ho 
finds  in  the  ordinary  plan  of  setting  essays  with  insufficient  time 
to  work  them  out,  and  no  means  of  helping  the  deepest  thinkers 
against  the  casual  vagaries  of  technical  memory,  suggests  that  the 
essay  might  be  set  with  more  ample  allowance  of  working  hours, 
and  a  permitted  access,  equal  for  all  candidates,  to  detinite  books 
of  reference.  This  is  an  experiment  which  seems  to  us  de¬ 
serving  of  trial. 

As  assimilative  memory  is  the  keynote  of  the  chapter  upon  the 
selection  side  of  examinations,  so  is  maturity  in  the  process  ol 
acquiring  knowledge  that  of  the  one  upon  “  Examinations  as  a  Test 
of  Knowledge.”  “  Quickly  come  quickly  go  ”  is  Mr.  Latham’s 
bete-noire.  He  would,  “  except  in  case  of  marked  excellence, 
remove  modern  languages  from  the  competitions,  but  exact  a 
serviceable  acquaintance  with  them  as  being  desirable  and  often 
necessary  accomplishments  by  means  of  a  qualifying  examination.  ’ 
As  he  caustically  puts  it,  giving  prizes  or  scholarships  for  them 
at  the  great  schools  or  Universities  has  been  found  to  have 
“  amounted  to  giving  a  man  a  prize  for  being  of  foreign  ex¬ 
traction,  or  having  had  a  Swiss  nurse,  or  having  been  brought  up 
abroad.”  Had  we  room,  we  would  make  extracts  from  Mr.  Latham’s 
judicious  remarks  upon  the  evil  tendencies  of  heaping  up  subjects, 
as  also  of  the  system  of  teaching  under  which  “  the  youth  perceives 
that  his  teacher  does  not  believe  in  his  getting  good  from  what  he 
is  learning,  but  is  only  helping  him  over  an  obstacle  which,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  he  has  to  surjnount.”  In  this  connexion  are 
some  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  self-conviction  of  surface  “  cram,  ’ 
concealing  intrinsic  ignorance,  which  is  oftentimes  aiforded  by 
the  way  in  which  the  glib  answerer  is  pulled  up  at  some  question 
over  which  he  could  not  have  been  dumb  had  he  really  assimi¬ 
lated  the  information  given  out  in  his  previous  answers.  On  such 
breaks  down  Mr.  Latham  is  merciless.  Keviewing  the  inconve¬ 
niences  in  the  lower  order  of  linguistic  examinations  of  trans¬ 
lations  from  books  .specifically  set,  Mr.  Latham  suggests  the 
introduction  of  “  unseen  passages,”  towards  the  mastering  of 
which  the  examinees  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  selected 
lexicon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  work  would  fairly 
test  their  mastery  of  the  contexture  and  spirit  of  the  language  iu 
which  they  were  being  examined  ;  while  readiness  in  handling  a 
book  of  reference  is  in  itself  a  far  from  useless  accomplishment. 
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“Failures  at  the  University,”  says  our  writer,- though  not  in 
reference  to  this  suggestion,  “  come  more  from  impotency  of  will 
than  from  incapacity  of  any  other  kind  ;  next  to  this,  from  impa¬ 
tience  and,  while  swimming  through  an  “  unseen  passage,”  even 
with  corks,  involves  some  strength  of  will,  successfully  thumbing 
a  dictionary  may  he  reasonably  accepted  as  showing  patience. 
The  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  that  “  we  should  not  continue 
examinations  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-two,  excepting  when  a 
guarantee  is  wanted  of  special  or  professional  knowledge  which  is 
to  he  turned  to  actual  use,  and  such  examinations  need  not  he,  and 
should  not  be,  of  a  closely  competitive  character.”  The  remainder 
of  the  volume,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur,  deals  chiefly  with 
questions  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of 
matters  at  Cambridge. 


PAULINE.* 

T). 1 TJLINE  is  a  Scotch  novel  which  deserves  a  modified  form 
-*  of  the  praise  given  to  a  Scotch  dish  ;  there  is  a  deal  of  fine  con¬ 
fused  reading  in  it.  The  mixture  is  made  of  capital  materials  of 
many  sorts,  and  the  due  proportions  are  fairly  well  observed.  There 
are  humour,  sadness,  observation  of  character;  there  is  Highland 
scenery,  and  there  is  life  in  London ;  there  is  plenty  of  morality, 
and  n  dash  of  religion ;  hut  somehow  the  novel  does  not  hold  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  loose  and  disjointed,  not  to  say  flabby ;  and  our  inte¬ 
rest,  even  in  the  admirable  heroine,  slackens  as  we  lose  sight  of 
the  very  unsatisfactory  hero.  Hound  him  the  other  personages  and 
their  histories  ought  to  crystallize  and  fall  into  shape,  if  the  book 
was  to  he  a  complete  success.  The  author  has  imagined  or  has 
studied  in  real  life  a  character  which  is  much  more  common  in  life 
than  in  fiction.  But  she  has  not  had  the  power  to  make  him  living 
and  real,  though  she  has  managed  to  represent  him  in  colours  at 
least  as  disagreeable  as  those  of  reality.  It  follows  that  Pauline 
and  the  rest  are  affected  by  this  want  of  vivid  representation,  and 
that  they  too  become  shadowy  and  their  actions  scarcely  intelli¬ 
gible  when  they  come  into  contact  with  the  hero. 

It  has  been  said,  with  too  sweeping  cynicism,  that  no  one  is 
ever  converted  who  is  not  either  a  prizefighter  or  a  captain  in  the 
army.  Ralph  Blundell,  the  converted  character  in  Pauline,  was 
merely  the  ordinary  fast  squire  of  everyday  life.  He  had  a 
favourite  brother,  and  it  happened  that  he  saw  this  brother 
drowned  in  a  storm  at  sea.  The  shock  made  him  turn  his  mind 
back  on  the  sternly  Calvinistic  tenets  which  many  men  of  loose 
life  firmly  believe  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  He  felt  the  same 
terrors  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  confessed  in  the  most  explicit 
terms ;  and  he  took  what  he  thought  the  best  way  of  escaping 
eternal  punishment.  He  cut  his  old  friends,  gave  up  smoking, 
never  tasted  wine,  refused  to  go  to  balls,  and  sternly  forbade  the 
crew  of  his  yacht  to  do  any  of  the  things  that  he  shunned  him¬ 
self.  Now  the  character  of  a  man  who  loves  vicious  pleasures, 
yet,  out  of  mere  physical  terror  and  exaggerated  caution,  avoids 
innocent  enjoyments  and  affects  an  unnatural  austerity,  is  as  little 
amiable  or  respectable  as  a  character  can  well  he.  Whether  he 
goes  on  to  the  end  as  the  domestic  martinet  who  quarrels  with 
his  sons  and  breaks  the  hearts  of  his  daughters,  or  whether 
he  returns  to  his  ancient  dissipation,  he  is  far  from  being  an 
attractive  sort  of  person.  The  plot  of  Pauline.,  such  as  it  is, 
turns  on  the  amazing  charms  of  the  gloomy  Blundell,  who  wins, 
without  an  effort,  the  hearts  of  the  serious  heroine  and  of  her 
light-hearted  cousin  Elsie. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  recently  expressed,  with  very  great  force  of 
language,  his  private  opinion  as  to  the  relations  between  Maggie 
Tuiliver  and  Stephen  Guest.  But,  if  it  was  cynical  to  make 
Maggie  succumb  to  the  scents  and  diamond  rings  of  Stephen,  it  is 
almost  doubly  cj'nical  to  make  two  maidens  fall  at  the  feet  of 
Ralph  Blundell.  It  is  true  that  they  had  no  one  else  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  that  a  man  who  keeps  a  yacht  and 
moors  her  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lonely  house  where  there  are 
girls  has  far  too  good  a  chance.  But  a  man  in  writing  a  novel 
would  have  been  prevented  by  a  becoming  diflidence  from  display¬ 
ing  two  well-bred  girls  in  so  “  coming  on  a  disposition.”  Pauline 
had  perhaps  more  excuse  than  Elsie.  Living  in  a  mysterious 
island  which  we  have  sought  for  in  vain  in  Spriiner’s,  Bradshaw’s, 
and  other  maps — an  Island  of  the  Hebrides  whence  it  was  a  walk 
of  twenty  miles  to  Oban — Pauline  must  needs  go  to  a  Gaelic  church 
on  Sunday.  Not  being  edified  by  the  Gaelic  sermons,  she  escaped, 
and  tried  to  walk  home  across  a  singularly  rocky  beach,  and  it 
seemed  any  odds  that  she  would  either  sprain  her  ankle  or  be  cut 
off  by  the  tide.  In  point  of  fact,  she  merely  dropped  her  parasol, 
which  was  rescued  by  the  gloomy  Blundell,  who  happened 
to  he  sitting  on  a  rock,  regretting  that  he  had  no 
church  to  attend.  Pauline  was  rowed  home  by  the  yacht’s 
crew  in  the  dingy,  and  her  brother  Tom  recognized  an 
acquaintance  in  Blundell.  On  the  strength  of  that  gentleman's 
well-known  conversion,  he  introduced  him  to  his  aunt,  Lady 
Calverley,  and  his  cousin  Elsie,  and  they  all  made  up  one  of  those  | 
parties  which  are  so  pleasant  while  they  last,  and  so  certain  to  end 
in  what  are  technically  called  “  disappointments.”  The  serious 
Blundell  behaved  in  a  very  odd  and  suspicious  way.  He  insisted 
on  discussing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  with  Pauline, 
on  the  second  day  of  their  acquaintance.  Pauline  was  a  good 
deal  in  love  already,  and  the  interesting  errors  of  the  converted 
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corsair  were  just  the  thing  to  charm  her.  Blundell  himself  could 
not  hut  appreciate  Pauline’s  sincere  and  noble  nature.  In  the 
language  of  the  days  of  his  vanity  he  would  have  said  that  marry¬ 
ing  her  was  playing  for  safety.  What  he  did  say  was  this 

“  Pauline,  Pauline,  I  want  to  love  you.  I  want  you  to  love  me.  You 
were  sent  to  me.  You  ought  to  be  mine.  You  would  help  me — would 
teach  me— make  me  good  as  you  are.  And  I  can't !  I  can't !  ” 

His  head  falls  down  upon  his  hands,  lie  breaks  out  into  sobs  and  tears. 

It  must  he  noticed  that  Blundell  kept  these  remarks  to  himself. 
He  had  still  a  good  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  did  not 
mean  to  marry  if  he  could  help  it.  But  what  are  good  inten¬ 
tions  ?  Blundell  took  the  Calverley  party  out  in  his  yacht  for  a 
day's  cruise,  and  the  volatile  Elsie — an  animated  little  creature  of 
seventeen,  all  flirtation  and  pretty  tricks — was  very  ill,  in  the  most 
unaffected  way.  When  they  got  into  smooth  waters,  and  while 
Pauline  and  Lady  Calverley  were  being  pulled  on  shore  in  the 
gig,  Blundell  was  left  alone  with  Elsie  on  deck.  We  must 
quote  his  proposal ;  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  learn  how  the 
serious  manage  these  matters  : — 

“  Elsie,  do  you  know  that  I  have  seen  to-day  some  one  whom  I  can  never 
forget?  some  one  who  steals  my  thoughts  by  day,  and  breaks  in  upon  my 
dreams  at  night?  Do  you  know  that  I  am  a  dull  fellow,  always  iooking 
on  the  black  side  of  things,  and  that  I  am  haunted  by  that  little  merry 
laugh,  those  saucy  eyes  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  Do  you  think  you  know — 
you  do,  you  must  have  guessed,  at  least,  who  it  is  that  I  mean  ?  Tell  me 
then,  have  you  not  ?  ” 

A  sinking  head,  a  heaving  bosom  confessed  its  “Yes,”  a  guilty  whisper 
tried  to  reach  him  “  No.” 

“  Haven’t  you  ?  And  I  am  just  going  to  ask  her - ” 

*  *  *  *  # 

“  Aha,  Ralph  !  old  boy  !  Run  you  to  earth  at  last !  ” 

In  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  novels,  when  the  hero  is  up  a  tree,  with 
a  bison  climbing  after  him,  an  eagle  swooping  over  him,  and  an 
alligator  waiting  beneath,  comrades  armed  with  rifles  will  appear 
on  the  scene,  and  the  chapter  will  end  with  the  exclamation, 
Saved !  saved  !  Mr.  Blundell  was  saved.  The  boat  which  took 
Pauline  and  Lady  Calverley  on  shore  had  brought  on  board  the 
yacht  two  of  the  dissolute  companions  of  the  owner.  Ilis  pro¬ 
posal  was  interrupted,  and  early  next  morning  Pauline  saw  the 
yacht  steal  out  of  the  bay,  and  Elsie  found  that  Lady  Calverley 
had  received  a  stiff  letter  of  apology.  Blundell  had  loved  and 
sailed  away,  and  there  was  no  more  to  he  said. 

For  a  general  shuffling  and  redealing  of  the  cards  there  is 
nothing  better,  in  a  novel,  than  the  financial  ruin  of  some  of  the 
characters.  Thanks  to  the  commercial  and  enlightened  enterprise 
of  our  time,  it  is  as  easy  to  destroy  a  lordly  fortune  as  to  tear  up  a 
piece  of  paper.  Tom  La  Sarte  and  Pauline  are  ruined  in  a  page, 
and  the  girl  goes  to  stay  with  a  rich  old  aunt,  a  Mrs.  Wyndham,  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  change  is  for  the  better,  and  the  fashions  of 
a  country  neighbourhood  are  mimicked  with  a  good  deal  of  humour. 
Mrs.  Walford  is  a  scientific  student  of  aunts.  There  are  four  aunts 
in  this  story,  all  past  middle  age,  all  worldly  in  their  way,  hut  all 
subtly  discriminated.  There  is  the  underbred  sycophant,  Mrs. 
Jermyn,  with  her  lively  daughter  Charlotte,  her  dull  daughter 
Minnie,  and  her  hateful  precocious  pet  Dot.  There  is  the  kindly  aunt,. 
Mrs.  Wyndham,  silly  and  vain,  but  generous  and  good-hearted, 
and  perfectly  clear-sighted  where  her  vanity  is  not  interested.  The 
pair  of  aunts  on  the  other  side  of  the  family — namely,  Lady 
Calverley,  who  thinks  Elsie  too  good  a  match  for  the  impoverished 
Tom,  and  Mrs.  Calverley,  who  rules  her  with  a  despotic  sway — are 
quite  as  well  drawn  after  their  kind.  The  country  people  are  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  stupid,  and  good-humoured.  Perhaps  there  is  too 
much  of  the  butt  of  the  neighbourhood,  Little  Fennel,  whose  talk 
may  be  appreciated  from  one  example 

“  My  gardener  is  such  a  swell  that  he  won’t  let  me  touch  anything,  and 
if  I  want  a  flower  for  my  button-hole  he  hides  it !  Pon  my  word  he  does  ! 
Isay, ‘Oh!  come  now,  Harrison,  this  is  too  bad!  This  is  past  a  joke! 
Where’s  that  white  concern  gone  ?  ’  But  he  won’t  tell  me,  you  know.  He 
makes  believe  it  is  over,  or  some  stupid  show  of  that  kind.  I  say,  ‘  Oh, 
come,  now,  I  know  your  stingy  ways!  but  just  give  me  one — just  one. 
Come  now.’  But  he  won’t.  He  is  too  many  for  me.  I  have  got  to  give  in 
to  Harrison,  whatever  he  says;  because,  you  know,  anything  for  a  quiet 
life.” 

Pauline  has  several  admirers,  of  course,  and  she  could  hardly 
have  done  better  than  marry  the  honest  Dolly  Finch.  But  her 
religious  yachtsman  chanced  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
which  he  was  the  scapegrace.  Aa.  opportune  attack  of  the  fashion-, 
able  typhoid  fever  prevented  him  from  meeting  Pauline  ;  hut,  in 
the  course  of  a  tour  in  Wales,  Mrs.  "Wyndham  and  Pauline 
encountered  Blundell,  who  was  getting  fat  and  red,  and  was 
drinking  and  rioting  with  a  party  of  racing  men  on  a  Sunday.  He 
had  “  an  insolent  air,  a  flushed  brow,  an  inflamed  glance,”  and  was 
even  more  offensive,  in  short,  as  a  sinner  than  he  had  been  as  a 
saint.  Wandering  in  a  crapulous  humour,  he  happened  to  meet 
Pauline  on  a  lonely  road,  and  at  once  proposed  to  her.  We  have- 
seen  his  proposal  while  he  was  a  Calvinist ;  his  new  style  is  that 
of  a  rowdy  Tartuft'e : — 

“  A  viler  wretch  than  I  am  you  cannot  make  me  out,  think  what  you 
may  of  me.  That  you  should  care - ”  He  stopped  in  evident  emotion. 

“  Care  !  Oh  yes',  I  care - ” 

“  Then  you  can  save  me.  Can  you  refuse,  and  yet  acknowledge  what 
you  have  acknowledged  ?  Confess  that  I, — that  my  love,  my  devotion, 
has  met — unworthy  as  I  am  to  say  it — with  return  ?  ” 

“  Are  yon  asking  me  to  sav  e  you  ?  ”  cried  Pauline.  “  A  sinner  like  your¬ 
self,  save  you !  ” 

“  God  forbid !  I  ask  a  pure  and  noble  saint  to  save  me,  and  to  her  shrine 
I  am  come,”  he  added,  folding  his  arms,  and  stooping  his  head  before  her, 
with  a  gesture  of  proud  humility.  “  Will  she  disdain  so  poor  a  suppliant  ? 
Having  alone  the  power,  has  she  not  the  will  ?  ” 
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Pauline  was  wise  enough  to  resist  his  wooing  and  her  own  passion. 
The  reader  will  be  glad  to  find  that  he  hears  no  more  of  Blundell 
until  he  is  killed  in  a  steeplechase  in  Paris  on  a  Sunday.  Somehow 
it  was  his  fate  always  to  do  the  wrong  thing  on  Sunday,  and,  like 
our  old  friend  Guy  Livingstone,  “  he  died  as  he  had  lived — 
‘thorough.”  Pauline  found  her  consolation  in  the  fact  that  her 
brother’s  affair  with  Elsie  ran  smoothly  at  last  through  her  exer¬ 
tions.  People  were  “  raised  up,”  as  the  saying  is — aunts,  partners, 
and  other  rich  folks — who  put  money  matters  on  a  pleasant  footing. 
The  machinations  of  Mrs.  Calverley  were  defeated.  Unfortunately, 
the  affairs  of  these  young  people  are  connected  in  a  rather  loose  and 
inartistic  way  with  the  thread  of  Pauline’s  story.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  much  interest  in  Elsie  and  Tom,  who  are  happy,  easy-going 
creatures,  certain  to  fall  on  their  feet.  In  short,  the  story  of  Pauline, 
though  it  contains  much  amusing  reading,  does  not  form  a  whole 
of  any  particular  sort.  There  is  more  observation  in  it  than  imagi¬ 
nation;  there  is  scarcely  any  construction  at  all.  Still,  with¬ 
out  being  blind  to  its  faults,  we  may  give  it  a  very  fair  place 
among  the  novels  of  the  year.  Unluckily,  the  lack  of  constructive 
power  is  one  which  care  and  pains  will  scarcely  supply'.  W  ere  it 
not  so,  the  author  of  Pauline  might  get  credit  for  much  promise, 
as  well  for  very  considerable  performance.  We  have  to  thank  her  for 
clearing  up  a  social  mystery,  and  explaining  how  it  is  that  young 
ladies  who  are  always  ill  at  sea  are  always  ready'  to  go  yachting. 


CARDINAL  PITRA’S  ANALECTA.* 

IPHE  fame  of  the  old  Benedictine  scholarship  seemed  about 
J-  to  be  revived  when,  between  1852  and  1858,  the  Abbey 
of  Solesmes  (situated  near  Sable,  on  the  Sarthe,  on  the  road 
between  Angers  and  Le  Mans),  restored  by  the  well-known 
liturgist,  Dom  Gudranger,  successively  issued  from  the  press 
the  four  goodly  volumes  of  its  Spicilegium  Solesmense,  under  the 
editorship  of  its  learned  member,  Dom  Pitra.  That  collection,  not 
unknown  to  most  ecclesiastical  and  theological  students,  if  only 
from  the  use  made  of  it  by  our  own  learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
contains  a  most  valuable  and  curious  “gleaning”  of  hitherto  un¬ 
edited  fragments  of  patristic  or  mediaeval  literature.  Dom  Pitra 
was  made  a  Cardinal,  and  removed  to  Rome,  soon  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Spicilegium,  and  seems  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  have  left  no  worthy  successor  to  his  literary  mantle 
among  his  Benedictine  brethren  of  Solesmes.  His  promotion  was 
richly  deserved,  and  a  more  worthy  Librarian  of  the  Holy  See 
could  scarcely  have  been  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  But  scholars  may  reasonably  have  regretted  that 
in  his  new  sphere  Cardinal  Pitra  was  obliged,  by  the  Pope's 
express  wish,  to  devote  himself  to  the  less  congenial  task  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  ecclesiastical  disciplinary  canons  of  the 
Eastern  Churches  and  publishing  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  Two 
volumes  appeared  at  Rome  in  the  years  1864  and  1868,  as  the  fruit 
of  these  labours,  under  the  title  of  Juris  Ecclcsiastici  Grcecorum 
Historia  et  Monumenta ,  and  three  more,  we  believe,  are  ready'  for 
the  press.  We  have  never  seen  this  work,  and  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  of  its  value  or  interest.  But  we  are  sincerely  glad  to  wel¬ 
come  Cardinal  Pitra  back  to  his  former  department  of  literary  work. 
It  appears  that  he  has  still  some  stores  of  ancient  learning,  gleaned 
from  the  manuscript  treasures  of  famous  libraries,  which  were  not 
given  to  the  world  in  the  Spicilegium.  He  has  fortunately  found 
a  firm  of  Paris  publishers  willing  to  undertake  a  kind  of  supple¬ 
ment  to  that  work  (uniform  with  it,  and  printed,  as  that  was,  by 
Firmin-Didot),  under  the  name  of  Analecta  Sacra  Spicilegio  Soles- 
mensi  parata.  The  first  volume  of  this  new  series  lies  before  us. 
No  doubt  the  Cardinal’s  position  at  Rome  will  open  to  him  in  the 
Vatican  and  other  libraries  many  a  valuable  mine  of  unpublished 
and  hitherto  unknown  literary  documents.  We  wish  him,  for  our 
own  sakes  as  well  as  his,  a  sufficient  stock  of  health  and 
strength  to  enable  him  to  compile  and  edit,  with  all  the  fulness  of 
his  scholarship,  many  volumes  of  his  Analecta. 

The  present  volume,  which  runs  to  the  length  of  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  pages,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  religious  poetry  of  the 
so-called  “  Melodists”  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  matter  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  is  treated  with  almost  superfluous  thorough¬ 
ness  by  the  learned  editor.  In  some  most  agreeable,  though 
gossiping  and  rather  complaining,  Prolegomena,  Cardinal  Pitra  ex¬ 
presses  his  delight  at  being  allowed,  after  the  successive  interruptions 
caused  by  his  researches  in  Greek  Canon  Law  and  by  the  duties  and 
anxieties  of  the  Vatican  Council,  to  resume  his  studies  in  patristic 
literature.  The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Church  of  our  day  is  not  a 
learned  body,  and  Cardinal  Pitra  acknowledges  that  his  former 
works  have  been  more  appreciated  “  inter  Anglos,  Batavos,  Ger- 
manos,  Slavos  ”  than  at  home.  He  adds,  “  Vix  autem  iniror,  si  eadem 
theologi  nostri  frigidius  quam  exteri  acceperint,  si  aliqua  raro  salu- 
taverint  aut  notaverint  perfunctorie,  cmtera  autem  nec  dente  tacta 
superbo  silentio  praetermiserint.”  And  he  goes  on  to  express  a 
fear  lest  some  should  find  nothing  in  his  present  volume  “  prater 
populares  et  auiles  priscce  ecclesi®  cantilenas.”  We  can  assure 
him  that  his  researches  will  be  duly  valued  amongst  English 
scholars. 

The  whole  subject  of  Greek  hymnology  was  for  a  long  time  a 
complete  puzzlo  to  our  author.  lie  has,  however,  mastered  it 
very  completely',  and  we  know  of  no  dissertation  more  exhaustive 

*  Analecta  Sacra  Spicilegio  Solcsmensi  parata  Edidit  Joannes  liaptista 
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on  the  history  and  rhythmic  structure  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Tropologium  of  the  Greek  Church  than  the  one  prefixed  to  this 
volume.  Cardinal  Pitra  is  not  aware,  however,  that  an  English 
scholar,  the  late  Mr,  John  Mason  Neale,  long  ago  anticipated  him 
in  his  critical  examination  of  the  Greek  Troparia.  In  his  valuable 
Introduction  to  the  General  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church, 
and,  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  his  excellent  translations  of 
The  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Mr.  Neale  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  the  learned  French  Benedictine,  with  more 
poetical  sympathy  perhaps,  and  certainly  with  greater  lucidity 
and  critical  acumen.  Cardinal  Pitra  is  quite  above  jealousy 
in  these  matters,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  would  have  thoroughly 
valued  Mr.  Neale’s  guidance  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  hymn¬ 
ology  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  had  he  ever  fallen  in  with  the 
treatises  to  which  we  refer.  We  are  not  going  to  vex  the  temper 
of  our  readers  with  the  minutiae  of  troparia,  canones,  stichera , 
hirmoi,  cathismata,  & c.  of  the  Greek  office-books,  which  our  present 
author  contrasts  plaintively'  with  the  simplicity'  of  the  hymnology 
of  the  Latin  Churches,  and  of  which  Mr.  Neale  himself,  phil— 
Hellene  as  he  was,  cannot  always  conceal  his  impatience.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  structure  of  some  of  the  Sequences  of  the 
Western  office-books  is  singularly  complex,  and  that  an  ode  of 
Pindar  or  a  chorus  of  a  Greek  Play'  is  not  to  be  understood,  in 
its  metrical  arrangement,  without  most  careful  scanning.  Lyrical 
poetry  always  affects  artful  metres,  and  a  proper  sonnet  is  a  perfect 
marvel  of  ingenious  verbal  phrasing.  We  may  notice  that  the 
technical  word  oikos,  “  a  house,”  used  for  a  particular  kind  of 
hymn,  presents  an  altogether  needless  difficulty  to  Cardinal  Pitra. 
He  knows,  indeed,  what  it  means,  but  seems  to  see  no  fitness  in 
the  word.  And  y'et  Goar,  as  quoted  by  Neale,  compares  it  most 
felicitously  with  the  Italian  stanza ;  and  the  thought  of  “  building 
up  ”  a  poem  is  surely  both  obvious  and  appropriate. 

After  a  minute  description  of  the  metres,  rhythms,  and  accents 
of  the  Greek  hymns,  Cardinal  Pitra  proceeds  to  discuss  the  liymn- 
writers.  He  says  that  two  only  are  known  even  by  name  to 
most  scholars,  viz. — Romanus  and  Sergius.  But  he  has  exhumed 
not  only  the  names  but  the  works  of  a  long  succession  of  Greek 
sacred  poets.  These  he  distinguishes  into  two  groups.  The  earlier 
one  flourished  in  the  peaceful  age  from  the  time  of  J ustinian  (born 
482)  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  The  later  one  belongs  to 
the  iconoclastic  troubles,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  schools — the 
Sabaites  and  Studites  (named  from  two  great  monasteries  at  Con¬ 
stantinople),  and  what  he  calls  the  Italo-Grseci.  The  earlier  melo¬ 
dists  are  by  far  the  most  original  and  interesting.  Their  poems,, 
indeed,  are  inordinately  prolix  and  verbose.  But  these  are  faults 
common  to  the  Greek  offices  themselves.  Cardinal  Pitra  acutely 
suggests  that  in  these  semi-dramatic  poems  may  be  found  probably 
the  earliest  development  of  those  mystery-plays  in  which  the 
mediteval  Church  rejoiced,  and  which  survive  to  our  own  days  in 
the  Passion-play  of  Ammergau.  He  brings  evidence,  indeed,  that 
the  famous  ode  of  Romanus  called  “  The  Virgin”  was  sung  at  solemn 
Imperial  banquets  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  But  we  must 
hasten  on  from  the  Prolegomena  to  describe  the  general  contents 
of  this  volume.  These  are,  in  short,  a  complete  series  of  Greek  re¬ 
ligious  odes,  most  of  them  being  now  edited  for  the  first  time.  St. 
Romanus  the  Melodist  heads  the  choir.  Ilis  compositions  are 
twenty-five  in  number,  beginning  with  the  famous  ode  on  the 
Nativity  already  mentioned.  Next  in  order  come  Anastasius, 
i  Sergius  (who  was  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople), Gregory,  George, 
Oyriacus,  Elias,  and  Orestes,  some  with  one  ode  and  some  with, 
two  or  three.  We  cannot,  of  course,  give  the  whole  catalogue. 
St.  Theodore  of  the  Studium — a  famous  monastery  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  built  in  463  by  the  munificence  of  a  man  of  consular 
rank  named  SroiiStov — follows  with  eighteen  lengthy  canticles. 
His  date  is  a.b.  826.  And  after  him  come,  among  many  less  famous 
writers,  St.  Joseph  of  Thessalonica  and  Simeon  Metaphrastes. 
Finally,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-three  poems  of  unknown 
authors  and  dates.  We  commend  this  astonishing  collection  to 
the  many  hymn-writers  and  translators  of  our  own  days  who  are 
on  the  look-out  for,  as  certainly  they  are  much  in  need  of,  “  fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new.”  Mr.  Neale,  in  the  little  volume  above 
mentioned,  translated  not  a  few  gems  from  these  sources  which 
5  are  now,  in  many  of  the  most  popular  hymn-books,  familiar  to  all 
[  churchgoers.  But  Cardinal  Pitra  has  here  opened  to  us  a  hitherto 
unexplored  store  of  Greek  hymns,  from  which  many  new  beauties 
may  be  gathered  by  any  competent  versifier. 

We  despair  of  giving  our  readers  any  notion  of  the  poetical  and 
theological  value  of  these  old  Christian  poems.  They  are,  as  we 
have  already  said,  extremely  prolix  and  tautologous.  But  they 
are  full  of  beauty  and  variety.  It  is  true  that  they  dilute  inordi¬ 
nately  the  plain  Scriptural  narrative  of  the  events  which  they 
versify.  But  it  is  done  without  needless  affectation,  and,  as  a  rule, 
with  moderation  of  sentiment  and  statement.  So  far  as  a  hasty 
examination  enables  us  to  speak,  we  should  6ay  that  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  poem  on  Lazarus  by  Oyriacus— va  writer  older  than  St.  Roma¬ 
nus — is  the  most  original  and  spirited  in  the  collection.  We  will 
quote  one  single  verse,  from  a  very  pretty  hymn  of  an  unknown 
writer  on  St.  Anastasia,  because  it  is  not  only  a  good  specimen  of 
rhythm,  as  will  be  seen  bv  the  accents,  but — which  is  comparatively 
rare — of  rhyme  also : — 

rvpavvoi  ayycKoi 

peril  jHaaavav  peril  /3pa[3eia>v 

n\gpo(f)opov<Ttv,  8opv(popov<riv. 

Cardinal  Pitra  translates  the  last  words — “Angeli  cum  palmis 
agunt  satellites.”  He  overlooked,  we  presume,  the  Liturgy  of 
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St.  Chrysostom,  or  lie  would  have  noted  that  the  poet  had 
in  his  mind  that  sublime  phrase  in  the  Cherubic  Hymn, 
reus  ay-yeXi/cai?  aopdras  bopvipopovpevov  rdtjecriv — “  invisibly 
borne  aloft  on  their  spears  by  the  angelic  hosts.”  The  idea 
is  that,  as  the  Emperor  was  borne  aloft  on  the  spears  of  his  body¬ 
guards,  so  the  unseen  Divine  Presence  is  borne  aloft  by  the  spears 
of  the  attending  angels.  The  germ  of  the  original  thought  will  be 
remembered  in  several  well-known  places  of  the  Psalter.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ereshfield,  in  a  learned  paper  on  Byzantine  Churches  in  a 
recent  volume  of  the  Archceologia,  seems  to  think  that  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  the  phrase  than  “  presenting  arms.”  But  the 
other  explanation  is  at  least  more  poetical. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with  the 
excellent  scholarship  of  this  learned,  but  attractive,  volume. 
Cardinal  Pitra  has  provided  a  Latin  translation  to  all  the  Greek 
hymns  which  he  ha3  published.  And  besides  many  most  valuable 
editorial  notes  he  has  collated  critically  the  precious  manuscripts 
from  which  he  has  settled  the  text  of  the  ancient  hymns  that  he 
here  presents  for  the  first  time  in  print  to  the  Christian  world. 
In  an  appendix  he  gives  facsimiles  of  pages  of  two  of  the  MSS. 
which  he  has  used — one  being  in  the  Corsini  Library,  the  other  at 
Turin.  It  was  a  still  more  valuable  manuscript  Tropologium, 
which  he  discovered  in  the  library  at  Moscow  during  a  visit  to 
Russia,  that  first  gave  Cardinal  Pitra  the  notion  of  collecting  and 
publishing  the  poems  of  Romanus  and  his  tuneful  choir  of 
Melodists.  Let  us  add  that  there  are  excellent  indexes,  and,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  lexicographers,  a  copious  list  of  unusual  Greek 
words,  many  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  dictionaries 
medics  et  infimcs  Grcecitatis.  We  shall  hope  to  welcome  before 
long  a  further  instalment  of  Cardinal  Pitra ’s  Analecta. 


THE  MOUNT.* 

nnilERE  would  seem  to  be  no  end  to  the  remarkable  literary 
••“••  productions  for  which,  in  addition  to  providing  constant 
matter  for  the  buzzings  of  societies  of  commentators,  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  is  made  an  excuse.  Some  time  ago  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  curious  work  by  an  American  wiiter  -who  attempted 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  one  of  the  meanest 
characters  that  ever  disgraced  the  world  of  literature.  This 
attempt  has  now  been  rivalled  by  the  production  entitled  The 
Mount.  What  its  definite  aim,  if  any,  may  be,  it  is  not  alto-, 
gether  easy  to  discover ;  but  it  appears  at  least  probable  that  the 
writer’s  theory  is  that  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  by  no  means  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  that  the  author  whose  name  they  now  bear 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them  beyond  arrangement.  But  the  opinion 
that  this  conjecture  may  very  possibly  be  wrong  gains  strength 
from  the  words  of  the  preface,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  runs 
thus : — “  More  is  meant  by  this  piece  of  work  than  literary 
criticism.  What  literature  appears,  is  here  because  of  its  relation 
to  thoughts  that  may  have  future  richer  perhaps  perfect  shape.  Not 
•only  individual  but  popular  advance  can  be  caused  by  the  dreams 
which  like  Moses  rods  have  the  power  of  becoming  budding  living 
energizing  fact.”  It  may  be  that  more  is  meant  than  appears  by  the 
strange  phraseology  and  punctuation,  or  rather  absence  of  punctu¬ 
ation,  which  this  new  expounder  of  Shakspeare  adopts.  The 
•expression  “  piece  of  work,”  for  instance,  may  be  employed  in  a 
secretly  satirical  sense,  referring  to  its  use  by  people  who  talk  of 
making  “  a  piece  of  work  ”  about  nothing.  It  is  less  easy  to 
form  any  guess  as  to  the  relation  between  “  what  literature  ”  (it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  very  little)  “  appears  ”  and  thoughts 
which  promise  some  day  to  assume  “  future  richer  perhaps  per¬ 
fect  state.”  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  in  the  next  sentence 
that  a  writer  who  looks  forward  to  his  thoughts  taking  a  perfect 
shape  is  gracious  enough  to  give  a  reason,  or  what  passes  for  one, 
for  his  uncompromising  handling  of  the  thoughts  of  writers  (Shak- 
speare  among  them)  who,  he  thinks,  have  not  attained  perfect 
shape.  “  Why  thinkers  are  fairly  dealt  with,”  we  are  told,  “  is 
because  of  the  importance  they  bear  to  vital  thought.  Each  of 
the  cavaliers  of  beauty's  empire  accepts  thrusts  meant  gallantly 
because  he  as  frankly  takes  his  own  charging  turn  in  the  battle.” 

This  and  more  of  the  same  kind  prepares  one  for  the  opening 
statement  of  the  work  that  “  Shakspeare  is  too  much  celebrated  in 
•one  direction  and  has  not  his  proper  rights  in  another.  When 
he  is  in  the  lower  fields  of  his  art  his  eminence  over  all 
writers  is,  curiously  enough  to  trained  ears,  loudly  proclaimed ; 
but  where  he  steps  into  the  inmost  place  of  poetry  his  admirers 
.say  little  or  nothing  of  his  doings.”  The  lower  fields  of  his  art 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Sinclair’s  “  trained  ears,”  Shakspeare’s  plays, 
while  the  “  inmost  place  of  poetry  ”  is  occupied  by  his  poems. 
Even  if  this  is  admitted  to  be  a  true  assumption,  the  statement 
that  the  poet’s  admirers  say  little  or  nothing  of  his  achievements 
in  this  “  inmost  place  ”  is  open  to  question.  However,  with  this 
idea  in  his  head,  it  is  natural  that  the  author  should  fall  foul  of 
the  contributions  to  Shakspeare  literature  of  many  writers  whose 
ears  were  less  trained  than  his  own.  “  The  Doctor  (Johnson) 
himself,  Malone,  Steevens,  Theobald,  Rowe,  Rymer,  Gildon, 
Hanmer,  Reed,  Drake,  Capell,  Pope,  Dennis,  Goldsmith,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  Jeffrey,  Chalmers,  Singer,  Symmons, 
Staunton,  Craik,  norne,  Dyce,  Collier,  Procter,  Ilalliwell,  Hunter, 
Ingram,  Swinburne,  Dowden,  and  many  a  fated  one  beside  have 
gone  on  rhapsodizing  or  prosing,  amending  or  spoiling,  all  the  time 
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looking  at  the  less-inspiring  side  of  the  picture  of  him.” 
It  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  modesty  that  has  led  the  writer 
to  exclude  one  name  from  this  breathless  list  of  fated  ones, 
or,  at  least,  left  it  to  be  included  by  the  reader  in  the 
comprehensive  “  many  a  one  beside.”  The  chapter  following 
the  one  in  which  this  passage  is  contained  is  headed  “  Travellers,” 
and  contains,  among  other  things,  a  finely  metaphorical,  though 
terse,  description  of  Blake,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “  the  metallic 
rusts,  suggestive  enough  of  sulphuric  regions,  by  which  he  fixed 
what  broken  visions  he  had  of  truth,  have  .a  raucous  call  to  the 
truly  artistic  ears,  are  quite  of  the  nature  of  screams,  and  should 
sufficiently  tell  whence  they  came.”  It  is  indeed  a  truly  artistic 
ear  that  can  hear  the  raucous  scream  of  a  metallic  rust  which 
fixes  a  vision.  Passing  on  from  these  majestic  images  we  find  in 
the  next  chapter,  headed  “  Wanderers,”  that  Professor  Dowden's 
attempt  to  get  within  the  mind  and  art  of  Shakspeare  is  spirited, 
quite  unsuccessful,  “  awfully  popular,”  and  of  real  indirect 
value  ;  and  that  the  writer  who  tried  to  prove  that  Shakspeare 
kept  a  poet  “  is  perhaps  best  entitled  to  the  credit  of  indirectly 
showing  in  so  curious  a  manner  that  the  mythic  dramatist  is  an 
entirely  different  reality  from  the  sweet  Spenserian  thinker  and 
cunning  singer  of  The  Sonnets,  The  Dream,  and  The  Tempest  who 
was  the  actual  Shakspeare.”  Further  valuable  information  here 
obtained  is  that  it  is  doubtful  w'hether  “contrast  of  high  to  vulgar 
scenes  like  the  Hamlet  gravediggers,  consecrates  the  latter  into 
art.”  The  comic  beside  the  sorrowful,  thinks  the  author,  catches 
common  eye3,  but  is  not  perhaps  truly  pathetic.  A  little  after 
this  an  instance  of  true  poetic  criticism  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
reader,  who  learns  that  Edgar  Poe  is  the  purest  embodiment 
of  the  single  lyrical  impulse,  whatever  that  may  be, 
that  the  English  language  knows,  and  that  Shelley’s  work  is 
compared  to  his  “  like  cart  horse  to  racer,  manufacture  to  nature’s 
own  growth,  convulsive  maudlin  intensity  to  conscious  glad 
strength  within  a  limit.”  After  reading  this,  one  is  quite  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  saying  which  presently  follows  it — “  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  enter  the  higher  kingdoms  of  art.”  This  is 
to  be  sure  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  notion  with  which 
Mr.  Sinclair  leads  oil' — that  it  is  only  persons,  or  only  a  person 
with  trained  ears,  who  can  catch  the  true  tones  of  Shakspeare’s 
music.  Sounds  do  no  doubt  produce  varying  effects  according  to 
the  capacity  and  formation  of  the  ears  which  receive  them,  and  it 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Sinclair  will  not  persuade  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  to  train  their  ears  after  the  fashion  of  his.  He 
appears,  however,  to  be  so  well  content  with  his  own  condition  in 
this  regard  that,  if  he  makes  no  converts,  he  will  gain  a  kind  of 
pleasure  from  reflecting  that  he  is  very  much  better  off  than  any¬ 
body  else. 

He  might  indeed  be  ranked  among  those  chosen  few  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  poesy  never  faint  by  the  way,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
appropriate  language : — “  The  perfect  genius  has  the  nine  within 
call  when  he  requires  them.  To  the  fewest  is  it  given  thus  to 
dwell  in  the  spirit.  Has  any  one  ever  done  it  ?  Are  there  not 
times  when  indignation,  which  deeper  or  at  all  present  love 
and  light  could  discard,  would  knot  the  cords  for  poor  blind 
trafficking  dark-souled  but  good  hearts,  if  they  only  had.  the  ways 
open  to  them  ?  ”  So  open  are  the  ways  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  he  has 
seen  what  perhaps  no  other  English  critic  has  arrived  at  seeing — 
namely,  that  Voltaire’s  instinct  “  that  the  so-called  Shakspeare 
was  not  an  object  of  criticism  at  all,  but  some  impossible  drunken 
savage,”  was  a  true  one ;  although,  as  the  author  tells  us,  his 
impulsive,  intuitive,  positive,  rather  feminine  nature  prevented  him 
from  explaining  why  it  was  true.  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  with  his 
certainly  less  “  intuitive,”  if  not  more  masculine,  nature,  can  of 
course  explain,  and,  as  far  as  his  somewhat  discursive  explanation 
can  be  made  out,  the  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  time 
of  the  plays  written  by  Shakspeare,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
by  the  people  of  whom  Shakspeare  made  commercial  use,  “  the 
external  methods  of  blood  and.  murder  appear  alone  suited  to  the 
middle  and  lower  culture  of  the  fiercest  most  savage  time  of 
English  history.”  To  the  delicate  perceptions  of  one  who  ha3 
sealed  “  the  Mount”  the  plots  of  Shakspeare’s  strongest  plays  are 
of  course  eminently  unsuited.  To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome 
corse  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility,  is  what  the  dramatist 
would  surely  never  have  done  could  he  have  foreseen  the  day  when 
Mr.  Sinclair  would  call  his  readers’  attention  to  the  horrors  of 
“  Lady  Macbeth's  Billingsgate,  or  worse,”  and  observe  that  “  the 
day  is  over  for  such  brutality.”  It  is  not  only  this  kind  of  offence 
which  the  poet  would  have  avoided  had  he  been  also  a 
seer ;  he  would  further  have  refrained  from  the  licenses  which 
bring  him,  in  company  with  “  Spurgeons,  Dawsons,  and  Alex¬ 
anders,”  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  critical  censure.  He 
would  not  “  in  his  darkness  have  laughed  with  fearfully  riotous 
effect,”  and  thus  produced  work  which  is,  according  to  his  judge, 
“  in  the  real  and  artistic  sense,  immodest — that  is,  unshapely.” 

Passing  from  criticism  to  discovery,  we  find  that  the  truth 
about  Shakspeare  is  that  he  kept,  not  a  poet,  but  poets ;  that 
any  person  of  keen  critical  faculty  cannot  but  see  that  he  was  not 
a  dramatist,  but  a  great  appropriator  ;  and  that,  to  quote  the 
author’s  own  language,  “  because  they  were  not  his  own,  explains 
sufficiently  the  mystery  of  Shakespeare’s  carelessness  about  these 
plays  for  after  time.”  The  true  critic  can,  however,  discern  here 
and  there  the  hand  of  Shakspeare  himself  putting  in  passages 
of  real  poetry  among  “  the  blood  and  thunder,  the  vulgar 
intellectual  scream,  the  blast,  the  bathos,  the  bombast,” 
which  it  is  well  known  abound  in  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  which 
are  highly  offensive  to  Mr.  Sinclair.  If,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
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Sinclair,  we  study  the  Tempest,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  the  poems,  we  can  recognize  the  true  Shakspeare.  We  shall 
find  if,  after  this  course  of  learning,  we  turn  to  the  plays,  that  we 
can  distinguish  as  Shakspeare’s  “  the  quietest,  most  didactic,  most 
meditative  parts,”  while  the  “  sometimes  intolerable  blazonry  and 
hysterics  ”  fall  to  “  the  young  taverners  of  infinite  keroicism,  green 
men,  true  men,  but  wild.”  Is  it  necessary  to  follow  this  string 
of  pretentious  nonsense  any  further?  Or  will  it  be  enough  to  point 
out  one  more  passage,  in  whicli  the  author  says  that  Shakspeare 
never  got  quite  out  of  “  what  deserves  to  be  called  vulgarism  by 
complete  accuracy,”  and  to  observe  that  the  “  Mount  ”  upon  which 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  set  himself  is  not  precisely  of  the  character  or 
height  which  he  imagines  ? 


CAIRD'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  KANT.* 

(j Second  Notice .)  ^ 

ANT'S  theory  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  is  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the  Analytic  and  the  Dialectic. 
It  is  not  completely  set  forth  in  any  one  place,  and  we  have  to  put 
it  together  from  a  number  of  statements  which  are  scattered  up  and 
down  his  work,  chiefly  in  the  last-mentioned  part.  Professor 
Caird,  as  we  have  already  said,  sticks  close  to  the  order  of  his  text, 
and  his  criticism  on  the  doctrine  in  question  naturally  follows  the 
same  course.  This  criticism  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  his 
book.  It  is  always  powerful  and  ingenious,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  wide  differences  that  separate  us  from  the  writer's  Hegelian 
conclusions,  we  can  accept  much  of  it  as  of  solid  value.  Professor 
Caird,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the  results  we  now  give  in 
our  own  form,  except  so  far  as  we  quote  his  actual  words. 

What  is,  in  the  first  place,  Kant's  Thing-in-itself  ?  (Noumenon 
is  not  his  usual  term ;  he  fully  saw  the  harshness  of  applying  that 
name  to  what  is  emphatically  not  the  object  of  any  human 
faculty.)  It  is  the  formless  residuum  of  the  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  dogmatic  metaphysicians  to  explain  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things.  They  made  general  assertions  about  existence  without 
having  first  studied  the  knowledge  by  which  we  become  aware  of 
existence,  and  their  propositions  turned  out  to  be  untenable  or 
unmeaning.  Now  objects  are  known  to  us  in  experience ;  but 
how  ?  In  relation  to  the  subject  that  knows,  and  not  otherwise. 
There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  an  unrelated  subject  or  an  unrelated 
object ;  the  notion  of  such  a  knowledge  is  contradictory.  We  do 
not  know  things  in  themselves.  Our  experience  of  things  in  the 
relation  which  makes  knowledge  is  for  us  the  only  possible,  and 
therefore  the  only  real,  experience.  Kant  is  quite  clear  as  to  its 
reality ;  he  is  even  anxious  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  reducing  the 
sensible  world  to  an  illusion  or  mere  show.  What,  then,  can  we 
say  about  things  in  themselves,  or  out  of  this  relation  ?  Obviously 
nothing,  save  barely  that  they  are.  The  Thing-in-itself  is  an  unde¬ 
fined  and  undefinable  x  (the  symbol  is  often  used  by  Kant),  of  which 
we  have  no  right  to  predicate  anything,  save  that  we  must  deny 
of  it  everything  implviug  the  limitations  of  space  and  time.  Thus 
not  only  the  Thing-in-itself  corresponding  to  the  human  body  is 
not  coloured,  heavy,  and  the  like,  but  the  Thing-in-itself  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  human  mind  as  given  in  experience  (the  phenomenal 
Ego)  is  not  in  time,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  any  condition 
involving  succession  in  time.  This  conception  is  afterwards  used  by 
Kant  to  make  room  for  a  transcendental  freedom  of  the  will  which 
may  exist  without  disturbing  the  uniform  order  of  cause  and  effect  in 
the  phenomenal  world.  For  Kant  fully  concedes  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  or  rather  assumes  it  as  an  a  priori  condition  of  our  having 
any  continuous  experience  at  all.  He  was  too  clear-sighted  to 
commit  himself — as  some  of  our  modern  teachers  still  do — to 
making  the  welfare  of  society  depend  on  the  exception  of  the 
human  body  from  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  or,  to  put  the 
same  thing  in  a  slightly  different  way,  on  a  mechanical  theory  of 
volition.  It  is  in  this  order  of  considerations  that  we  must  seek 
Kant’s  real  reasons  for  holding  fast  to  the  Thing-in-itself.  It  is 
the  barrier  guarding  the  cloudland  of  the  Unconditioned,  within 
which  we  may  give  free  play  to  the  ideas,  transcending  empirical 
verification  or  criticism,  which  are  called  forth  by  the  irresistible 
demands  of  the  Practical  Reason. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  purely  metaphysical  side 
of  the  question.  The  Thing-in-itself  underlying  material  phe¬ 
nomena  is  quite  different  from  the  old  “material  substance,” 
which  had  genera  and  species  corresponding  to  the  distinc¬ 
tions  observed  in  the  sensible  world,  and  could  support  only 
its  own  proper  accidents.  It  is  the  blank  “  Grand  der 
Erscheinungen,”  of  which  we  may  not  say  what  it  is  not  any 
more  than  what  it  is.  Mind  and  Matter  are,  as  phenomena,  dis¬ 
tinct  in  kind ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  affirm  that  they  differ 
in  their  transcendental  nature.  “  True  it  is  that  extension, 
impenetrability,  cohesion,  and  motion — in  short,  everything  the 
outward  sense  can  give  us — cannot  be  or  contain  thought,  feeling, 
desire,  or  volition ;  for  these  are  in  nowise  objects  of  outward  per¬ 
ception  ( Anschauung ).  Yet  the  somewhat  underlying  the  outward 
appearances,  whose  working  on  our  sense  gives  it  the  impressions 
(  V^rstellungen)  of  space,  matter,  form,  and  so  forth  .  .  .  may  well 
belel‘in  itself)  the  subject  of  thoughts,  though  we  get  from  it 
th  ,agh  our  senses  no  perception  of  mental  states,  but  only  of  space 
an  7  things  determined  in  space.”  There  is  no  contradiction  in 
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ascribing  mental  attributes  to  that  which  in  its  mani  — 
affects  us  with  the  perception  of  bodily  attributes.  ^  t0  retaj„  - 
appears  to  us  as  extended  and  made  up  of  parts  may 
simple,  and  accompanied  by  thought  and  a  consci  ,  ,, 

sense  of  its  own.  “  In  this  fashion  the  very  same  th. 
in  one  aspect  is  called  bodily  would  in  another  be  a  thinking  be 
the  signs  of  whose  thought  we  can  perceive  in  the  phenomenon, 
but  not  the  thought  itself.”  We  could  no  longer,  on  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  make  thought  the  attribute  of  a  special  class  of  subjects 
called  minds  or  souls ;  but  wo  should  still  say  that  man  thinks, 
meaning  that  the  same  thing  which,  as  an  outward  phenomenon 
(the  human  body),  is  extended,  is  in  itself  a  thinking  subject. 
So  Kant  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  Kritik,  which 
we  suspect  has  not  received  sufficient  attention.  It  is 
thrown  out  incidentally  to  show  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
Ego,  assumed  by  popular  psychology  to  be  immediately  known, 
and  to  be  the  foundation  of  much  excellent  certainty,  cannot 
even  be  relied  on  to  maintain  the  fundamental  distinction  of 
Mind  and  Matter.  Having  shown  this,  Kant  drops  the  suggestion 
at  once ;  his  own  doctrine  is  that  Dualism,  Materialism,  and 
Spiritualism,  as  accounts  of  the  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  are 
all  equally  unwarranted.  But  wo  must  pause  to  remark  how  near 
Kant  came  in  this  speculation,  apparently  without  knowing  it,  to 
the  thought,  and  even  the  language,  of  Spinoza,  who  describes  the 
mind  and  body  of  man  as  one  and.  the  same  thing,  regarded  now 
under  the  Attribute  of  Thought,  now  under  that  of  Extension. 
What  would  have  happened  if  Kant  had  lighted  on  this  before  the 
Tliing-in-  itself  had  become  fixed  in  his  mind — shall  we  say  as  a 
necessary  support  of  moral  order?  Monism,  in  the  absolutely  in¬ 
different  form  propounded  by  Spinoza,  may  be  charged  with 
attempting  an  impossible  task,  in  that  it  seeks  to  give  a  perfectly 
objective  account  of  existence  in  terms  ef  human  thought. 
In  the  idealist  form  thrown  out  by  Kant  it  is  hardly 
open  even  to  this  objection ;  and  in  neither  form  is  it 
confused  and  unintelligible,  like  Materialism  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  Spiritualism  which  is  its  converse,  or  unworkable  with¬ 
out  a  deus  ex  machind,  like  Dualism.  If,  as  Kant  admits,, 
there  might  be  a  world  of  phenomena  without  any  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  support  it  different  from  that  which  is  manifest  to  us  in 
consciousness,  why  should  we  postulate  something  different  and. 
set  it  up  as  a  mysterious  x  behind  the  real  world  ?  Is  it  that,  for 
unscientific  reasons,  man  must  have  an  asylum  ignorantiee  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  for  philosophy  to  provide  him  with  one.  As  Professor 
Caird  well  says,  we  must  take  Kant’s  doctrine  of  knowledge  with 
this  important  addition,  “  that  inner  and  outer,  mind  and  matter 
in  the  Cartesian  sense,  are  correlative  opposites  that  imply  each 
other.”  We  are  not  sure  that  we  take  this  quite  in  Professor 
Caird’s  sense  ;  but  we  certainly  go  along  with  him  to  the  extent  of 
holding  that  when  this  correlation  is  once  apprehended,  the  Thing- 
in-itself  may  be  cast  out  as  idle  and  cumbersome.  If  again  we 
simply  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  any  metaphysical  hypothesis,, 
we  may  still  fairly  object  to  Kant  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  predi¬ 
cate  even  existence  of  his  unknowable  x.  What  do  we  really 
mean  by  existence  f  Is  it,  or  can  it  be,  anything  more  than,  or 
different  from,  the  being  actually  or  potentially  an  object  of  ex¬ 
perience  ?  If  not,  the  Ding  an  sich  is  reduced  to  an  Unding,  and 
philosophy  can  have  no  more  to  say  to  it. 

In  any  case,  it  is  established  by  Kant  that  any  so-called, 
philosophy  which  treats  matter  (in  the  popular  sense)  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  much  more  which  professes  to  explain  mind  by  it,  carries  its 
own  condemnation  with  it ;  a  principle  which  Professor  Caird 
applies  as  follows : — 

The  “  physiologist  of  mind  ”  who  asserts  that  mind  is  essentially  a- 
function  of  the  material  organism,  may  be  fairly  met  by  the  objection  of 
Kant  that  his  explanation  is  transcendent.  To  go  beyond  the  intelligence 
to  explain  the  intelligence,  is  to  cut  away  the  ground  on  which  we  our¬ 
selves  are  standing.  So,  again,  when  the  psychologist  applies  the  law  of' 
association  to  the  genesis  of  mind,  he  is  obliged  to  presuppose  a  fixed  and 
definite  world  of  objects  acting  under  conditions  of  space  and  time  upon  the 
sensitive  subject,  in  order  by  this  means  to  explain  how  the  ideas  of  the 
world  and  of  himself  may  be  awakened  in  that  subject.  And  this  is  to 
suppose  that  the  world  exists,  as  it  can  exist  only  to  mind,  before  the 
process  whereby  associations  are  produced.  The  necessity,  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  onr  consciousness  of  objects,  is  thus  interpreted  as  the  result  of  the 
repeated  actions  of  these  objects  upon  the  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
theory  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  consciousness  it  pretends  to  explain. 
Nor  is  the  theory  improved,  as  an  ultimate  explanation  of  the  intelligence 
and  the  intelligible  world,  when  the  process  of  association  is  protracted,  an 
it  is  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  others,  through  an  indefinite  series  of  generations, 
or  even  when  the  present  consciousness  of  men  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
gradual  adaptation  of  a  race  of  the  animals  to  its  circumstances,  and  which, 
has  been  going  on  for  millions  of  ages. 

We  have  before  now  found  something  very  like  this  in  Mr. 
Green’s  introduction  to  Hume.  Against  a  materialist  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  theory  of  Evolution  it  holds  perfectly  good.  But 
natural  science,  as  Kant  has  said,  dwells  in  the  world  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  can  take  notice  of  nothing  else.  The  theory  of 
Evolution  is  part  of  natural  science.  In  other  words,  it  is  wholly 
concerned  with  phenomena,  just  a^much  as  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
which  belongs  in  part  to  Kant  himself,  and  which  is  now  the  first 
chapter  of  the  story.  And  as  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  materialist 
reading  has  been  expressly  disclaimed  by  him.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
if  he  had  to  choose  between  materialism  and  idealism,  he  would  prefer 
idealism ;  but  he  also  says,  with  Kant,  that  we  are  incompetent  to 
form  any  j  udgment  at  all  on  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  Work¬ 
ing  on  lines  common  in  great  measure  to  himself  and  Mr.  Darwin, 
he  offers  us  an  histprical  account  of  the  development  of  the  higher 
mental  facts  which  appear,  for  example,  in  man — from  material 
phenomena  ?  no  ;  but  from  the  lower  forms  of  mental  or  quasi- 
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■  -Inch  must  be  taken  to  be  nowhere  wholly  absent. 
St  Chrysostom  lS  exPresselb  83  a  matter  of  convenience,  sometimes  in 
•  ‘  i. t  sometimes  in  l 


his 


"mind  x  somellmes  111  physical  term9 ;  which  may  be  lawfully 
-  .  x  g  as  we  do  not  forget  that  the  physical  and  the  psychi- 

borne  '  "  u  ^wo  ^aces  °f  0De  reality.  What  mind  and  con- 

.piousness  are  in  themselves  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  pretend  to 
explain.  The  ultimate  riddle  of  metaphysical  psychology,  for 
which  people  vainly  seek  an  answer  and  complain  of  not  finding  it, 
is  this: — How  is  experience  of  an  outer  world  possible  at  all? 
Kant  says — and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Spencer,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  most  of  the  men  of  science  vulgarly  called  materialists,  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  him — that  such  questions  have  no 
rational  answer,  being  themselves  irrational.  To  complain  of 
philosophy  for  not  answering  them  is  like  complaining  of  algebra 
for  not  assigning  real  values  to  the  square  roots  of  negative  quan¬ 
tities.  In  such  cases,  says  Kant,  the  saying  holds  good  that  we 
may  well  answer  by  not  answering ;  and  in  this  sense  he  asserts 
that  philosophy  has  an  answer  for  every  question. 

This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Dialectic,  which  deals 
with  the  illusions  of  the  Reason  in  conceiving  the  sum  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  ideal  whole.  Here  come  in  the  celebrated  Antinomies, 
often  explained  by  the  author  himself  and  others,  yet  often  mis¬ 
understood.  Kant  never  said  (let  us  repeat  in  passing)  that  of  each 
pair  of  xAntinomies  one  must  be  true,  though  both  are  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  his  position  is  that  both  are  illegitimate  statements  about 
things  in  themselves — attempts  to  mete  the  unconditioned  with 
phenomenal  conditions,  leading  naturally  to  mere  contradiction. 
In  this  he  finds  a  fresh  proof  of  his  own  doctrine  of  Transcendental 
Idealism  (the  subjective  character  of  space  and  time). 

Professor  Caird's  treatment  of  the  Dialectic  is  comparatively 
condensed,  and  our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  indicate 
it.  For  Kant  the  antinomy  of  the  reason,  though  illusory,  is  not 
delusory.  Professor  Caird  goes  further,  and  regards  it  as  “  the 
necessary  law  of  thought  in  itself.  All  knowledge  is  knowledge 
of  difference*  and  all  difference  implies  contradiction.”  “  The 
whole  history  of  intellectual  progress  is  just  the  history  of  the 
development  of  a  consciousness  of  difference  into  a  consciousness 
of  contradiction,  and  again  of  a  consciousness  of  contradiction  into 
a  consciousness  of  the  higher  principle  in  the  light  of  which  the 
contradiction  disappears.”  Difference  is  ultimately  seen  to  be 
u  the  necessary  expression  of  identity.”  Here  we  are  in  presence 
of  the  Hegelian  mystery,  which  appears  to  the  profane  multitude 
to  consist  in  a  faculty  of  perceiving  two  contradictory  propositions 
to  be  both  true.  We  leave  criticism  to  those  who  can  under¬ 
stand  it.  Kant’s  own  solutions,  if  less  ambitious,  are  more 
intelligible.  We  may  note  that  he  has  here  some  curious  points 
of  contact  with  Spinoza.  The  rule  which  he  lays  down  as  giving 
the  key  to  one  set  of  puzzles — namely,  that  the  empirical  process 
of  tracing  back  the  chain  of  observed  cause  and  effect  ( lleyrcssus ) 
can  never  lead  us  up  to  an  absolute  cause  or  unconditioned  condi¬ 
tion,  but  must  be  endless — is  clearly  and  emphatically  given  as  a 
proposition  in  Spinoza’s  Ethics.  Much  of  Kant’s  view  is  likewise 
anticipated  in  spirit,  though  not  in  form,  by  what  Spinoza  says  in 
sundry  places  of  the  notion  of  infinity,  and  the  paradoxes  which 
have  been  grafted  on  it. 

Before  we  leave  Professor  Caird's  book  we  must  call  attention 
to  one  more  point  which  is  very  well  made.  The  whole  system  of 
the  Kritik  really  depends  upon  and  presupposos  the  doctrine  of  the 
Practical  Reason,  of  which  Kant’s  exposition  gives  us  only  a 
glimpse  near  the  end.  Hence  the  earlier  parts  cannot  be  fully 
understood  till  we  have  reached  the  final  conclusions,  and  we  have 
a  substantial  reason  for  Kant’s  proverbial  difficulty  besides  the 
anfortunate  peculiarities  of  his  language  and  style. 


CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORELAND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
TRANSACTIONS.* 

A  \  J  K  are  always  glad  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  antiquarian 
V  V  line  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  we  are  therefore 
thankful  to  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Society  for  sending 
us  this  book  of  their  proceedings.  We  confess  however  that  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  we  had  heard  more  of  the 
*(  foreign  excursion  ”  with  a  description  of  which  the  volume  opens, 
■even  at  the  cost  of  some  part  of  the  home  work  of  the  Society. 
Last  year  the  Cumberland  antiquaries  crossed  into  Northumber¬ 
land.  There  they  not  only  saw  Hexham  and  Housesteads,  but 
heard  them  discoursed  on  by  Mr.  Longstaffe,  Mr.  Greenwell,  and 
Dr.  Bruce.  We  read  enough  of  what  these  speakers  said  to  make 
us  wish  to  hear  something  more.  The  Cumbrian  guests  were 
certainly  in  luck  to  come  in  for  first-rate  subjects  dealt  with  by 
thoroughly  competent  expounders.  That  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
among  themselves  any  inquirers  at  all  on  the  same  level  as  the 
three  Bernician  worthies  is  doubtless  no  fault  of  theirs.  They 
seem  to  be  trying  with  a  very  good  purpose  to  work  at  their  own 
antiquities,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  understanding. 
But,  to  judge  from  the  specimens  before  us,  we  should  say  that  it 
needed  stronger  heads  than  any  that  have  been  as  yet  set  to  work 
to  unravel  all  the  puzzles  of  the  most  puzzling  corner  of  England. 
Will  not  some  of  our  Bernician  friends  take  a  return  journey 
westward,  and  find  out  the  exact  meaning  of  the  name  Cumber¬ 
land — a  name  almost  as  fluctuating  as  Burgundy  or  Illyria — at  all 
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manner  of  times  ?  How  did  the  Northmen  get  in,  and  become 
so  important  an  element  in  the  country  as  they  certainly  did  be¬ 
come,  without  disturbing  the  succession  of  the  Celtic  princes  ? 
Are  any  traces  left,  in  language  or  anything  else,  of  those  settlers 
from  southern  England  whom  the  Red  King  brought  to  people  his 
new  conquest  and  its  desolate  capital  ?  But  this  last  question 
assumes  a  reform  of  no  small  moment.  If  there  is  any  one  left  in 
Carlisle  or  Cumberland  who  still  thinks  that  William  the  Conqueror 
granted  an  earldom  of  Cumberland  to  anybody,  or  who  still  doubts 
as  to  the  real  reason  why  Cumberland  is  not  surveyed  in  Domes¬ 
day,  we  assume  that  the  presence  of  Mr.  Greenwell  or  Mr.  Long- 
staffe  would  at  once  carry  light  enough  with  it  to  enable  him  to 
see  to  retract  the  errors  of  his  days  of  ignorance. 

Turning  to  the  native  Cumbrian  productions,  the  most  important 
are  those  by  Mr.  II.  S.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  W.  Jackson  on 
“  Agricola’s  Line  of  March  ”  and  “  Roman  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland.”  But,  just  because  they  are  the  most  important,  they  are 
those  on  which  a  reviewer  at  a  distance  finds  it  hardest  to  say 
anything.  To  examine  such  a  subject,  and  to  sav  anything  for  or 
against  the  views  which  the  writer  puts  forth,  calls  either  for  local 
knowledge  which  can  be  used  offhand,  or  else  for  a  minute  study 
of  books  and  maps  which  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  reviewer  at 
a  distance  to  sit  down  and  master,  unless  he  has  some  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  to  prove  or  to  disprove.  Now,  except  the  capital,  there 
is  very  little  in  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland  which  stands  out  in 
British  history  so  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those  who 
have  no  special  knowledge  or  interest.  When  we  read  the  short 
account  of  Agricola’s  march  in  a.d.  80,  which  Tacitus  gives  us,  we 
do  not  see  anything  to  contradict  Mr.  Ferguson's  view  as  to  that 
march.  But,  a3  we  see  that  somebody  else  has  another  view,  we 
could  not,  without  knowing  more  about  it,  venture  to  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  Mr.  Ferguson’s  view.  Either  way,  the  history  and 
geography  of  Britain  are  not  turned  upside  down,  as  they  are  by 
those  who  place  Camulodunum  in  Yorkshire — to  say  nothing  of 
the  bolder  theory  which  would  doubtless  move  all  the  places 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Jackson,  not  merely  into 
Yorkshire,  but  into  the  postal  delivery  of  Doncaster.  We  notice 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  speaks  of  the  Itinerary  ofRichard  of  Cirencester, 
“  whose  authenticity  is  doubtful.”  This  is  the  half-assured  way 
of  speaking  which  is  so  common  in  these  local  writers.  Richard  of 
Cirencester  ought  to  have  been  put  out  of  court  altogether,  just 
as  much  as  the  false  Ingulf.  In  the  following  sentence,  near  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Ferguson’s  article,  the  antithesis  is,  to  say  the 
least,  singular : — 

To  the  Romans  we,  in  the  north,  probably  owe  the  establishment  of  the 
three  great  cattle  fairs  of  Stagshawhank,  of  Brough  Hill,  and  of  Itosley,  but 
no  vestige  of  the  Roman  tongue  can  be  found  in  the  English  language, 
except  what  is  known  to  come  through  other  channels. 

Presently  Mr.  Ferguson  does  us  the  honour  to  quote  a  saying  of 
our  own;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  more  than  one  of  our 
sentences  is,  as  so  often  happens,  translated  into  nonsense,  because 
the  Cumbrian  printer  has  thought  good  to  throw  in  commas  at 
random.  We  see  a  good  many  references  to  “  Old  Carlisle  ” ;  we 
should  like  to  know  something  more  of  the  history  of  the  place 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Old  Sarum  really  is  Old  Sarum ; 
about  Old  and  New  Malton  we  should  like  to  know  more ;  but 
Ragusa  Vecchia  and  Zara  Vecchia  are  certainly  not  Old  Ragusa 
and  Old  Zara  in  any  proper  sense.  How  stands  the  case  with  Old 
Carlisle  ? 

To  turn  to  other  subjects,  there  is  a  paper  on  Bolton  Church, 
Cumberland,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson.  We  should  have  understood 
him  better  if  there  had  been  an  engraving  :  but  we  gather  that  the 
church  has  a  double  stone  roof  without  any  wood,  like  that  at 
Killaloe  and  many  othera  in  Ireland,  like  the  exchequer  at  Merton 
College  and  the  south  transept  at  Minchinhampton.  But  the 
comments  are  puzzling : — 

The  Scotch  never  willingly  borrowed  from  England,  but  all  their  pre¬ 
dilections  were  for  continental  nations  and  especially  for  France  :  Mr. 
Ferguson,  in  his  Handbook  of  Architecture,  says  that  the  whole  character 
of  Scotch  Architecture  is  continental,  wrought  out  in  a  bolder  and  generally 
in  a  simpler  and  ruder  fashion  than  the  corresponding  examples  in  other 
countries.  In  the  southern  part  of  France,  in  Provence,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Marseilles,  these  vaults  are  common. 

More  puzzling  still  is  the  remark  a  little  way  on,  that  “  it  seems 
at  first  sight  curious  to  find  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  king¬ 
dom  such  an  excellent  example  as  we  find  here  of  this  Romance 
or  Romanesque  style  of  building.”  Here  we  have  again 
to  grapple  with  the  familiar  old  wives’  fables.  What  has 
Provence,  in  an  architectural  sense,  to  do  with  France?  And 
again  both  Ferguson  and  Fergusson  seem  to  have  missed  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  thing  in  the  history  of  Scottish  architecture.  This  is 
the  fact  that,  up  to  Edward  the  First,  it  is  English,  though  a 
distinct  dialect  of  English,  but  that  after  Edward  the  First  it  is 
something  unlike  anything  else,  not  altogether  French,  but  much 
more  like  French  than  English.  That  is  to  say,  in  Scotland,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  history  of  the  country  has  stamped  itself  on 
its  architecture. 

An  extract  from  Bishop  Nicholson’s  Visitation  sets  before  us  a 
strange  state  of  things  at  Bolton  in  the  year  1 703 : — 

The  Parsonage  House  (having  first  dropped  piecemeal)  was  much  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  last  incumbent,  Mr.  Robinson ;  who  paid  yearly  (as  A'  >- 
reasonably  suspected)  so  high  a  quit  rent,  out  of  this  Rectory,  and  tithe  C1 
Plum  bland,  to  his  patron,  Mr.  Thompson,  that  he  was  never  well  ab,lleroi 
keep  himself  and  his  Family  (any  more  than  that  of  his  Curate)  out 
starving  Condition.  The  Register  Books  begin  at  1574,  but  like  the  ot“L' 
matters  have  been  much  neglected  and  spoiled. 

In  some  other  cases  we  have  photographs  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions.  Thus  by  a  plan  and  two  photographs  we  are  able  to  get  ?■' 
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fairly  clear  view  of  the  ruin — which  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
Roman  ruin — called  “Walls  Castle,  Ravenglass.”  We  speak  of 
course  only  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  “the  Rev. 
Canon  Knowles,  M.A.” — we  are  sorry  to  see  that  this  vulgarism 
has  got  so  far  north ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  the  existence  of  win¬ 
dows — it  is  not  said  that  they  were  glazed — should  be  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  Roman  date.  There  are  windows  enough  in  the  gateways 
at  Trier  and  Verona,  and  indeed  in  Rome  itself.  It  is  odd  in 
what  different  ways  things  strike  different  people.  Messrs.  Knowles 
and  Jackson  say: — 

Another  and  scarcely  a  secondary  interest  to  its  Roman  origin  attaches 
to  this  old  building  from  its  connection  with  the  Arthurian  legend.  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie,  in  his  able  work  on  Arthurian  localities,  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  identifying  several  of  them  with  places  situated  within  our  boun¬ 
dary,  but  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  following 
passages  in  Denton’s  account  of  Cumberland,  for  that  work  is  only  found  in 
manuscript,  though,  it  is  true,  several  copies  exist.  Denton,  writing  about 
a.d.  1680,  states  that,  Waldeoif,  son  of  Gosputric,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  amongst 
other  gifts  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  Priory  of  Carlisle,  gave  “  a  man¬ 
sion  near  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  where,  at  that  time,  stood  an  ancient 
building  called  Arthur’s  Chamber,  then  taken  to  be  a  parte  of  the  mansion 
of  King  Arthur,  the  Son  of  Uter  Pendragon,  of  remarkable  note  for  his 
worthynessc  in  the  time  of  the  begiuning  of  the  British  kiugs,  and  another 
antient  building  called  Lyons  Guide”  (query  Guard),  “ otten  remembered 
in  that  History  of  Arthur,  written  by  a  monke,  the  mines  whereof  are  yet 
to  be  seen,  as  is  thought,  at  Ravenglass,  distant  from  Carliell,  according  to 
that  number  of  50  miles  in  that  history  reported  placed  near  the  sea,  and 
not  without  some  credibility  thought  to  be  the  same.” 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie  and  his 
Arthurian  localities,  or  whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  “  Denton, 
writing  about  1680,”  one  would  have  thought  that  a  higher 
interest  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  place  had  something  to  do 
with  Waltheof  son  of  Gospatric.  This  Waltheof,  who  appears 
also  in  the  St.  Albans  history  as  a  benefactor  to  that  abbey,  was 
grandson  of  the  famous  Earl  of  William’s  time,  the  man  who 
risked  his  life  for  Earl  Tostig  on  their  return  from  their  Roman 
pilgrimage.  He  was  also  nephew  of  Dollin,  the  English  prince 
and  Scottish  vassal  whom  the  Red  King  drove  out  of  Carlisle. 
Surely  anything  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  such  names,  as 
these  is  of  a  higher  interest  than  fancies  about  Arthurian  localities. 
And,  whatever  we  make  of  the  building  near  Ravenglass,  there, 
is  no  need  to  go  to  Denton's  manuscript  for  the  fact  that  Waltheof 
gave  to  the  priory  of  Carlisle  a  house  near  St.  Cuthberht’s  church  in 
Carlisle.  Eor  the  fact  is  recorded  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the 
Second,  printed  in  the  Monastican ,  vi.  144.  From  this  charter  .we 
further  learn  that  Waltheof  had  a  son  Alan.  Local  genealogists 
may  doubtless  be  able  to  tell  us  his  grandsons  and  great-grandsons. 
Rut  the  fact  which  is  important  in  the  history  of  nomenclature  is 
that  Gospatric  had  a  son  Alan,  while  we  find  from  the  St. 
Albans  history  that  he  also  had  a  son  Edgar. 

The  Denton  manuscript  appears  again  in  an  article  on  Torpen- 
how  church,  by  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Gem  : — 

The  origin  of  the  names  of  places  is  always  an  interesting  study  ;  and  the 
name  of  our  parish  will  still  “  furnish  much  debate  both  to  the  learned  and 
the  great.”  Some  authorities  make  the  word  entirely  Danish,  saying  it  is 
the  “  How  ”  or  hill  of  Torpen,  some  mythical  Norse  hero.  Others  maintain 
that  it  is  the  “Thorpe”  or  village  on  a  hill.  Others  again,  in  the  words  of 
the  Denton  manuscript,  say  “  it  is  called  Torpenhow, 

“  Every  syllable  of  which  word,  in  several  languages  of  the  people,  which 
did  successively  inhabit  the  place,  signifies  after  a  sort  the  same  thing.  The 
Britons,  the  first  inhabitants,  called  a  rising  topped  hill  (such  a  one  as  is 
there),  Pen,  i.e.  head.  The  Saxons  next  succeeding,  and  not  understanding 
the  signification,  Pen,  called  it  Tor-pen  :  i.e.  the  hill  Pen.  They  who  came 
next  (the  Danes)  understanding  neither  of  the  former  names  called  it  Tor- 
pen-how.” 

This  same  process  is  going  on  at  this  present  day,  the  neighbouring  people 
speaking  of  Torpenhow  “  brow.” 

This  is  ingenious  indeed  for  a  writer  of  1680.  But,  if  Denton’s 
theory  were  right,  surely  it  would  not  have  been  Tor-pen,  but  Pen- 
tor.  Saxons,  to  be  sure,  never  were  there  till  the  Red  King 
brought  them ;  nor,  we  suspect,  Danes  as  distinguished  from 
Northmen.  But  we  do  not  expect  precise  ethnology  in  1680.  But 
what  if  we'  should  venture  another  guess  P  The  dominions  of  the 
famous  Thorlinu  of  the  eleventh  century  seem  to  have  stretched  to 
points  at  least  not  very  far  from  Carlisle ;  can  the  “  how  ”  be 
really  called  after  him  P 

The  article  on  Kendal  parish  church  registers  gives  us  some  hints 
■on  nomenclature  and  on  parish  customs.  It  seems  that  in  Charles 
the  Second’s  time  there  was  a  Sir  Joseph  Cradock,  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond,  who  was  a  person  of  great  local  importance.  There  is 
an  entry,  “  Paid  for  bsnte  to  Strawe  in  the  High  Quire  against  Sir 
J oseph  came.”  One  would  hardly  have  thought  that  such  a  custom 
would  have  lasted  so  long.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  1666  the 
churchwardens  paid  various  sums  for  “  heads  of  vermin,”  among 
which  the  head  of  the  fox,  as  the  most  mischievous  and  as  yet 
not  a  sacred  beast,  was  rated  at  one  shilling.  A  “  foulmart  ” 
fetches  twopence,  and  a  “  cleanmart  ”  fourpence.  Will  every  one 
recognize  in  these  names  the  stinking  polecat  and  his  sweet-smelling 
congener  the  marten  ? 

The  last  paper  is  one  by  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  “  Orfeurs  of  High- 
close.”  “  Orfeur  ”  is  here  a  surname,  the  French  orfevre,  and  the 
family  seems  sometimes  to  have  translated  itself  into  Goldsmith. 
One  cannot  help  asking  whether  they  were  descendants  of  the 
famous  Otto,  who  undoubtedly  left  descendants,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  professors  of  that  art  recorded  in  Domesday.  But  we  most 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage : — 

I  may  remark  that  Culgaith  was  a  principal  member  of  the  Barony 
which  had  been  granted  to  Eitz  Swain,  whose  history  has  not  yet  attracted 
the  attention  it  merits  on  several  accounts,  one  being  that  he  was  one  of 


the  few  Saxons  who  were  permitted  by  the  Conqueror  not  only  to  retain 
but  largely  increase  their  possessions. 

Who  is  Fitz  Swaiu,  who  is  thus  taken  for  granted,  as  if  we  knew  all 
about  him,  thougli  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  nothing  more  ?  Has  he 
anything  to  do  with  Svvegen  of  Essex,  the  son  of  Robert  the  son 
of  Wvmarc  ?  If  so,  he  cannot  he  called  a  Saxon  according  to  any 
use,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  of  that  word. 

It  is  plain,  on  the  whole,  that  our  Cumbrian  friends  are  working 
with  a  good  will,  though  they  seem  still  to  he  a  trifle  pne- 
scientific.  But  they  will  doubtless  advance,  if  they  continue 
the  praiseworthy  practice  of  crossing  the  border — the  Ber- 
nician  border,  we  mean — and  sitting  under  Mr.  Greenwellaud  Mr. 
Longstafi'e. 


A  CONSTANT  HEART.* 

A  LIFE  of  being  misunderstood  and  undervalued,  if  its  history 
is  to  excite  sympathy,  should  not  be  given  in  the  sufferer’s 
own  person.  And  this  is  so  whether  we  deal  with  truth  or  fiction. 
The  person  who  is  always  complaining,  with  as  well  as  without 
reason,  is  never  a  popular  character.  An  autobiography  to  please 
should  not  be  one  long  grievance,  though  the  grievance  be  a  real 
one.  It  is  not  amiable  to  describe  oneself  as  always  in  the  right, 
and  parents,  friends,  strangers,  always  in  the  wrong.  If  we  iook 
back  on  personal  histories  of  the  most  grievous  injuries,  we 
shall  find  that  they  made  their  mark  and  told  on  the  world  by 
the  intermingling  of  unexpected  kindnesses  remembered  and 
dwelt  upon  with  a  warmth  of  tenderness  and  gratitude  at  least 
equal  to  the  natural  indignation  at  unmerited  persecution.  The 
present  tale,  we  think,  suffers  from  a  disregard  of  this  universal 
sentiment.  We  have  the  story  of  a  girl  living  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  who  is  in  advance  of  her  age  and  at  war  with  its 
prejudices.  We  think  that  the  author,  who  is  both  fond  of  her 
heroine  and  well  read  in  the  times  she  describes,  would  have  done 
better  to  narrate  her  sorrows  and  trials  in  her  own  person,  instead 
of  committing  the  pen  into  the  sufferer's  own  band.  Pleasures 
and  pains,  turn  and  turn  about,  do  well  under  the  fiction  of  letters 
and  journals,  and  pains  without  grievances  are  often  told  most 
impressively  through  their  immediate  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
sufferer ;  hut  a  continuous  story  of  grievances  treasured  in  a 
tenacious  memory  is  one  of  which  humanity  is  almost  cynically 
intolerant.  We  dare  say,  however,  the  mode  chosen  of  telling  the 
story  is  from  no  distinct  preference,  but  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  many  people  find  simple  narration  the  most  difficult  form 
of  composition.  They  must  get  out  of  themselves  and  assume  a 
character  before  the  power  of  depicting  a  situation  or  giving  life 
to  a  scene  awakes  in  them. 

The  idea  of  A  Constant  Heart  is  to  reproduce  the  manners  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  last  century.  The  heroine  in  thought  and 
act  runs  counter  to  these.  She  is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  her 
age,  and  has  a  very  sad  time  in  consequence.  Looking  back  on  a 
stormy  youth,  she  gives  her  history.  The  author  has  studied 
her  subject,  for  which  indeed  the  satires,  the  incidental  domestic 
notices,  and  the  fiction  of  the  time  furnish  abundant  material. 
In  fact,  perhaps  we  too  clearly  see  chapter  and  verse  for  every 
incident.  The  heroine  has  parents  after  the  pattern  of  Clarissa 
Ilarlowe’s,  and  adventures  like  Harriet  Byron’s,  both  borne  out  by 
incidents  and  reports  of  the  time  related  by  Mrs.  Delany.  Perhaps 
every  actor  in  the  drama  holds  by  his  part  too  persistently  ;  the 
prejudices  are  too  immovable  even  for  nature  ;  everybody  sticks  to 
his  opinion  in  spite,  not  only  of  argument,  but  of  transparent  fact. 
We  like  this  better  than  the  sudden  conversions  we  are  used  to  in 
novels,  but  the  result  is  a  sadness  and  hopelessness  which  make 
the  tale — we  will  not  say  uninteresting,  for  we  sympathize  in  the 
author’s  warmly  sustained  feeling  for  her  heroine — but  somewhat 
heavy  reading. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  represent  the  constancy  of  a  young 
woman  of  this  date  to  her  lover  as  part  of  a  general  strength 
and  tenacity  of  opinion  sustained  by  an  exceptional  courage  ; 
certainly  this  one  is  disposed  to  do  battle  on  all  occasions.  But 
the  fact  that  she  is  required,  by  hard,  unloving,  inexorable  parents, 
to  marry  a  man  she  does  not  like,  may  easily  have  inspired  her 
with  a  spirit  of  pugnacity  against  all  existing  opinion,  whether 
religious  or  social,  leaving  what  might  seem  a  good  deal  of 
irrelevant  matter  open  for  discussion.  We  detect,  in  fact,  the 
discharge  and  relief  of  the  writer’s  mind  on  a  great  many  subjects 
which  did  not  trouble  women,  whatever  their  independence  and 
vigour  of  thought,  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Thus 
the  heroine,  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexities,  disputes  with  her 
father’s  sour  Methodist  labourer  on  the  question  of  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  and  witli  her  mother’s  servant-maid  on  the  rule  of  burying 
unbaptized  children  in  unconsecrated  ground  ;  on  all  which  points 
young  Mistress  Elizabeth  takes  liberal  Broad  Church  views.  It  is 
not  in  a  novel  that  the  reader  brings  his  severest  attention  to  bear 
on  such  questions  ;  the  heroine,  even  with  the  weight  of  modern 
speculation  to  hack  her,  is  still  a  petulant,  pretty  girl,  stimulated 
to  controversy  by  a  sore  heart.  It  is  surely  a  mistake  in  an 
author  to  quote  Scripture,  as  both  sides  do,  where  there  is  so  little 
room  for  the  sentiment  of  reverence,  but  there  is  a  seriousness  in 
the  writer  which  shows  a  desire  to  make  her  book  useful,  and 
removes  her  story  .from  any  affinity  to  the  “  trashy  ”  section  of 
fiction.  The  real  subject — the  moral  question  on  its  trial — is  that 

*  A  Constant  Heart.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  \V.  Chapman.  London: 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
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of  duty  to  parents,  on  which  no  doubt  this  age  and  the  lust  are  at 
variance,  and  as  to  which  fiction  has  always  sided  with  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  declared  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  of  the  inflexible  rule 
which  for  ages  carried  custom  and  the  world  with  it. 

The  heroine,  a  beauty  of  the  most  advanced  and  modern 
type,  with  golden  hair  and  dark  eyes,  has  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen  a  husband  found  for  her  by  her  parents.  lie  is  her 
cousin,  twice  her  age  in  years,  and  four  times  her  age  in  dulness 
and  slavery  to  habit  and  prejudice.  At  iirst,  being  tired  of  the 
iron  rule  of  home,  she  acquiesces  so  far  as  to  make  no  objection  : 
she  likes  the  idea  of  living  in  a  town  and  being  able  to  set  herself 
off  in  fine  clothes;  but  in  due  time  she  encounters  her  fate  in  the 
person  of  her  sister-in-law's  brother  William — also  in  advance  of 
his  age  in  conscientious  scruples — who,  unaware  of  her  engagement, 
and  finding  in  her  a  sympathizer  in  all  his  tastes  and  a  most  apt 
pupil,  falls  in  love,  and  declares  his  passion  as  a  case  of  con¬ 
science.  The  announcement  is  to  her  a  sudden  revelation ;  and 
its  first  effect  a  determination  that  nothing  shall  induce  her  to 
marry  her  cousin  Walter.  Beyond  a  solemn  announcement  to  her 
parents  and  all  concerned  that  it  is  a  wicked  thing  to  marry  one 
person  while  in  love  with  another,  we  do  not  see  that  he  helps  the 
lady  or  advances  his  own  cause  as  much  as  he  might  have  done. 
In  fact,  the  hero  is  rather  a  poor  creature,  whose  good,  or  at  least 
attractive,  qualities  are  external.  lie  is  strong  and  handsome,  but 
has  a  feeble  part  to  play.  If  he  had  known  what  to  say,  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  give  credit  to,  the  heroine’s  trials  would 
have  had  a  brighter  ending ;  but  the  interest  of  the  author  is  all 
with  the  lady  and  her  cause.  When  once  her  part  is  taken, 
Elizabeth,  who  has  a  fluent  tongue,  puts  her  case,  either  veiled 
or  declared,  to  all  who  Tall  in  her  way. 

The  first  to  whom  she  reveals  a  trouble  on  her  mind  is  the  old 
Methodist,  behind  whom  she  rides,  when  her  parents,  in  high 
dudgeon,  call  her  home. 

“  I  doubt  yours  is  an  ungodly  trouble,”  says  this  kind  Christian. 

“  And  what  is  it  you  call  ungodly  ?  ”  said  1. 

“I’m  an  unworthy  vessel,  Miss  ;  but  ns  it’s  given  me,  so  I  must  speak.  I 
tell  you,  that  troubles  you  that  shouldn’t  trouble  you,  and  where  you  had 
ought  to  be  troubled  you’re  easy.  You’re  put  about  for  a  letter,  or  a  cap,  or 
a  sweetheart — it’s  such  things  wenches  care  for — and  you  take  no  thought 

for  your  everlasting  peace,  and  so  you’ll  go  to  everlasting  lire .  You 

should  pray  for  a  new  heart .  Miss,  and  then  you’d  think  nought  to  compare 
with  saving  your  soul ;  and  the  ribbons,  and  the  smocks,  and  the  sweet¬ 
hearts  might  go  for  you  then. 

The  next  confidante  is  Bet,  the  old  servant-maid,  a  widow  full  of 
grief  at  the  loss  of  a  husband  who  had,  in  fact,  been  a  very  in¬ 
different  bargain.  To  ber  Elizabeth  frankly  owns  her  preference 
for  William,  who  is  poor,  and  dependent  on  his  father,  and  want¬ 
ing  to  take  orders,  over  the  cousin,  who  keeps  a  coach  and  has  a  big 
house  in  Salisbury.  But  Bet  is  all  for  duty  and  for  marrying  at 
any  price.  The  course  of  Providence  takes  with  her  the  form 
of  luck : — 

“It’s  a  sad  pity,  my  dear  Miss  Lizzie,”  said  poor  Bet,  perplexed,  bewil¬ 
dered  by  what  I  said.  “  To  be  sure,  dear  Miss  Lizzie,  we  should  be  dutiful 
to  them  as  are  our  parents.  I  doubt  it’s  ill  luck  for  the  children  to  cross 
their  will  in  wedding  them  as  they’ve  objections  to.  Maybe,  again  you 
married  this  gentleman  in  spite  o’ them,  you’d  never  have  a  child  to  live, 
or  left  a  widow  before  the  year  was  out,  or  find  yourself  mistook  in  him 
you  married,  as  whiles  folks  do  :  for  there’s  many  a  one  speaks  you  fair  in 
courting  to  cross  you  from  morning  to  night  once  your  fast  married.” 

She  next  puts  the  case  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  good  woman 
whose  ideas  on  the  subject  were  soured  by  her  own  trials ;  for, 
having  been  a  pretty  girl,  and  as  such  having  remembrances  of 
courting  and  fine  speeches,  she  had  been  thrown  over  by  her  lover 
after  a  disfiguring  attack  of  smallpox: — 

“Mrs.  Fleming,  do  you  think  one's  a  right  to  marry  one  man  while  you 
love  another  all  the  while  ?  ” 

“  Well,  well !  ”  said  she  at  first,  and  lifts  her  eyebrows  almost  to  her  cap. 

“  As  to  lovemaking,  my  dear,  as  I’ve  said  before.  I’ll  say  again,  ’tis  a  very 
poor  piece  of  work  from  first  to  last.  You’re  like  as  one  would  be  buying 
sheep  when  he’s  drunk,  and  choose  a  man  when  you’re  in  love  with  him.  as 
you  call  it.  Ten  to  one  I  know  as  much  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and 
more,  than  you  do  of  a  man  that’s  turned  your  head  first  and  then  asks  you 
to  have  him.  You  lay  it  to  heart,  my  dear, — you’re  safer  by  far  marrying 
where  there’s  no  nonsense  between  you,  to  make  you  believe  "him  perfection, 
when  we  know  what  men  are.  If  ever  a  young  woman  has  doubts  between 
two  men,  she  should  take  him  she’s  least  inclined  to.  She  mayn't  like  it  at 
the  time  ;  but  she’ll  reap  the  benefit  of  it  afterwards.” 

“  But,  Mrs.  Fleming,  you  promise,  you  know,  in  the  wedding  troth  ; 
Forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  onlg  unto  him ,  it  says.  How  can  you  do  so  ? 
Your  being  married  to  one  won’t  let  your  loving  the  other  better  still,  if 
you  began  with  it.” 

“  What  does  it  signify  ?  ”  said  she.  “  Maybe  you’ll  have  a  hankering 
when  you’ve  got  Jack  that  you  didn’t  take  Tom  ;  and  so  you  would  that 
you  didn’t  have  Jack  if  you  hadn’t  got  him,  ’tis  very  like."  But.  anyway, 
what  matters  the  fancies  in  a  girl's  head  ?  She'll  soon  have  other  stuff  to 
put  into  it,  and  an  honest  woman  minds  her  duties  to  him  that's  her 
husband.” 

She  puts  it  to  tbe  heavy  cousin  himself,  but  be  is  all  for  obedience ; 
and,  when  she  is  plain  with  him,  uses  the  argument  which  must 
have  been  common  with  such  suitors : — “  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
well-disposed  young  woman  such  as,  with  all  shortcomings,  I 
know  my  dear  cousin  to  be,  could  withhold  affection  where  it  is 
due.”  Next  she  tries  the  shepherd — a  character  drawn  with  tbe 
truth  probably  of  knowledge,  and  with  both  skill  and  humour 
— but  we  have  not  space  for  more  than  his  conclusion  : — “  Sup¬ 
posing,”  she  says,  putting  the  case,  “  supposing  two  ax  her,  how 
then  ?  which  should  she  take  ?  ”  “  Happen  one'll  be  better  to  do 
than  the  t’other,  and  so  she’ll  be  left  more  conformable.  Wenches 
should  thiuk  o’  that  betimes — which  is  tbe  likely  mau,  tliat'd  be  ! 
steady,  aud  leave  a  widder  well.”  And,  being  further  pressed, 


his  conclusion  is  that,  as  women  won't  hold  long  of  one  mind,  he 
advises  being  guided  by  ber  friends  : — “  It  won’  matter  you  much 
changing  of  your  lovyer,  hut  what  you’re  use  to,  like  as  a  husband, 
or  a  wife,  or  a  dog — that's  where ’t  nips  you.  Wenches  and  lads 
may  change  about ;  but  ’twould  be  a  sore  nip  to  me  the  day  I  lost 
my  dog  Tim.'’  Tbe  parson  is  brought  to  bear  upon  ber,  aud  be  follows 
tbe  same  lead,  having  had  experience  of  a  jilting  fine  lady.  Also  he 
suspects,  not  unnaturally,  that  William's  ardour  is  cooling,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  professions  of  constancy,  advises  her  to  put  this  mad 
passion  out  of  her  mind,  and  conform  to  her  parents'  will  “  ‘  with 
dutiful  perseverance ;  believe  me,  you  may  come  to  forget  your 
lover  and  love  your  cousin.  I  shall  hope  to  have  you  and  Mr. 
Walker  at  church  before  many  weeks  are  over  our  heads/  said  he, 
smiling  and  reaching  his  hat  to  go.” 

W  e  will  not  tell  the  story,  which  is  seldom  justice  to  a  novel  -T 
but  tbe  course  of  it  brings  an  illustration  of  that  candour  as  to 
motives  which  belongs  to  all  the  author's  personages  ;  a  candour 
which  is  not  unnatural  where  the  world  thinks  the  same  way,  but  in 
which  we  can  hardly  acquiesce  in  the  case  of  the  conventional 
priest  of  still,  close  look,  whom  we  find  an  inmate  of  the  wicked 
baronet’s  castle.  Naturally  the  heroine,  encountering  a  respectable 
man,  appeals  to  him  for  protection  and  means  of  escape  from  a 
“  den  of  wickedness.”  He  answers  her  by  a  fine  speech  on  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  which  he  considers  would  be 
compromised  bv  his  interference  in  such  a  matter ;  asking  her  if 
her  tears,  probably  groundless,  ought  to  balance  with  him  against 
the  spreading  of  the  true  faith  iu  England.  A  man  had  enough  to 
close  his  heart  against  a  woman's  extremity  would  have  had  a  few 
lies  at  command.  We  point  out  flagrant  blemishes  of  this  sort 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  author  than  of  her  readers,  who  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  us  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  spirited,  clever, 
and  good  in  her  novel  that  it  ought  to  have  been  better. 


FREYCI1  LITERATURE. 

rplll’  late  M.  Jannet's  BiUiotheque  dzevirienne,  continued  by  M, 
-L  Paffis,  is  one  of  the  best  edited  and  most  curious  repertories 
of  old  French  literature.  Tbe  present  instalment  of  tbe  collection  * 
is  valuable,  not  indeed  as  a  specimen  of  high  art  or  of  poetic  ex¬ 
cellence,  but  as  elucidating  the  political  and  social  history  of  old 
times,  the  prejudices,  the  thoughts,  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
ancestors.  The  industrious  compilers  of  these  andennes  poesies 
have  rescued  from  oblivion  many  a  piece  of  which  only  a  single 
copy  was  known  to  exist,  and  which  consequently  might  by 
tbe  simplest  accident. — perils  of  water,  perils  of  rats,  perils  of 
fire — be  destroyed  for  ever.  But  the  rarity  of  tbe  poems  here 
collected  is  by  no  means  their  only  merit,  and  those  amongst 
our  readers  who  take  any  interest,  for  example,  in  tbe  history  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century  will  notice  a  number  of  rhymed  documents 
respecting  Francis  1.  and  bis  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy.  These 
pieces  are  amusing  specimens  of  the  opposition  literature  of  the- 
Benaissance  period  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  at  learning  that  authors 
and  printers  were  sent  to  prison  by  the  representatives  of  “  moral 
order  "  in  those  times.  The  lampoon  entitled  llcm'ede  tr'es-utUe 
contre  la  pestc  would  be  considered  bold  in  France  even  now. 

Tbe  French  bands  of  scholars  and  antiquaries  established  at 
Borne  and  Athens  have  done  much  excellent  work ;  and  we  have- 
already  noticed  some  of  their  essays  published  by  M.  Thorin. 
Tbe  volume  now  before  us  t  is  tbe  first  of  a  series  which  will  no 
doubt  be  regularly  carried  on.  aud  which,  if  properly  conducted, 
cannot  but.  prove  a  mine  of  treasures.  The  introductory  instal¬ 
ment  ol‘  M.  Thoriu’s  Bibliofhequc  comprises  three  essays  ;  the  first 
and  most  important  being  a  critical  review  of  tho  Liber 
Pontificalis,  or  collections  of  biographical  notices  of  the  Popes. 
The  Abbe  Duchesne,  tbe  author  of  this  disquisition,  has  ex¬ 
amined  ninety-eight  out  of  the  hundred  and  ten  MSS.  of  the 
Liber ;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  was 
compiled  about  the  year  514,  and  that  its  weight  as  an  his¬ 
torical  document  is  very  slight.  The  next  essay  is  a  notice  of 
Jacopo  Grimaldi,  keeper  of  the  Vatican  records  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  did  so  much  both  by  his  pen 
and  his  pencil  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  every  kind  which 
existed  in  Borne  in  his  time.  The  volume  ends  with  a  short 
review  by  M.  Loon  Cledat  of  the  mystery-play  of  St.  Agnes, 
recently  edited  by  M.  Bartsli.  This  dramatic  composition  seems 
to  have  .sprung  from  the  same  source  as  the  legend  ascribed  to 
St.  Ambrose,  wbich  forms  part  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  M.  Cledat 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  consult  a  MS.  preserved  in  tbe  Chigi 
library;  and  he  has  thus  been  able  to  correct  several  errors  which 
bad  escaped  the  attention  of  M.  Bartsh. 

The  Memoirs  of  Brissot  de  V  arville  form  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  contribution  to  M.  de  Lescure's  new  series. J  Always  eager 
to  learn,  reading,  or  rather  devouring,  every  tiring  in  the  shape  ot 
a  hook  that  came  within  his  reach,  Brissot  is  one  of  the  best 
representatives  of  those  men  who,  like  Linguet,  Beaumarchais, 
Mirabeau,  and  Merrier,  applied  to  the  upsetting  of  the  old  French 
monarchy  all  the  resources  of  a  mind  led  upon  heterogeneous  and 
ill-digested  nourishment.  One  quality  distinguished  him  from 

*  Becueit  dcs  anciennes  poesies  Jranfaises  du  XVf  et  du  XVI*  siecles. 
Kecueiflies  et  annote'es  par  M.  Anatole  de  Montaiglon  et  M.  James  de 
Rothschild.  Vol.  XII.  Paris :  Paffis. 

t  Bibliotheque  des  Bcoles  frangaises  cTAthenes  et  de  It'  me.  ier  Fascicule. 
Paris :  Thorin. 

J  Mtmoirts  de  Brissot.  Edites  par  M.  de  Lescore.  Paris  :  Didot. 
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3ome  of  the  rest — -his  honesty;  he  scorned  to  combine  the  habits 
of  a  Sybarite  with  the  reforming  aspirations  of  a  politician ;  he 
never  made  money  by  his  patriotism,  and  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  being  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  immorality  of  many  of  his 
associates,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  him  hateful  to  the 
Jacobins.  Brissot  is  perhaps  best  known  as  one  of  Proudhon’s 
forerunners ;  he  pronounced  property  to  be  theft,  and  hoisted  the 
banner  of  Socialism ;  and,  although  M.  de  Lescure  would  fain 
make  us  believe  that  the  Girondist's  disquisition  on  this  subject 
was  merely  a  jeu  d' esprit,  yet  it  had  an  influence  which  cannot  be 
■denied.  These  Memoirs  of  Brissot  are  full  of  curious  details  bearing 
not  only  on  the  Revolution  itself,  but  on  the  period  which  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  it.  It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  the  early 
symptoms  of  the  great  explosion  of  the  last  century.  We  find 
also  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  London  men  of  letters  of 
the  day,  Sheridan,  Priestley,  Dr.  Maty,  Mrs.  Macaulay,  drc.  ;  for 
Brissot  spent  some  time  in  England,  and"  employed  himself  in  study¬ 
ing  the  workings  of  a  Constitution  which  seemed  to  him  the 
model  of  political  harmony. 

The  new  volume  published  by  M.  Dupont  is  also  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging,  in  a  sense,  to  the  history  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion* *  ;  but  the  events  described  in  it  are  of  our  own  time,  and  most 
of  the  personages  introduced  are  still  playing  their  part  in  the 
world.  When  M.  Glais-Bizoin,  M.  Cremieux,  and  M.  Gambetta 
become  historic  names,  they  will  perhaps  appear  to  those  who  come 
after  us  as  imposing  as  the  figures  of  Robespierre,  Dantou,  and 
Dumouriez  seem  to  us  ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  look  very  small 
in  M.  Dupont’s  volume,  which  is  written  from  the  Bonapartist  point 
of  view,  and  is  meant  to  hold  up  to  contempt  the  Government  of 
September  4th. 

On  the  other  hand,  Republican  writers  are  equally  busy  in 
panegyrizing  their  supporters  and  denouncing  their  enemies. 
Thus  M.  Sorin  gives  us  a  biographical  sketch  of  M.  Jules 
Gidvyf,  the  present  leader  of  the  Left,  who  has  succeeded  to 
the  political  inheritance  of  M.  Thiers.  The  pretensions  of 
clericalism  form  the  subject  of  a  thick  octavo  volume  in  which  M. 
Depasse  violently  denounces  all  religion  whatever.  J  He  has  at  any 
rate  the  merit  of  speaking  plainly,  and  in  the  very  first  page  of  his 
book  we  find  that  clericalism  is  by  no  means  wdiat  we  once  imagined 
it  to  be.  According  to  the  old  vocabulary  of  the  free-thinking 
school,  “clerical”  and  “Jesuit”  were  synonyms,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  alone  was  regarded  as  identical  with  clericalism.  M. 
Depasse  goes  a  step  further  ;  the  odious  term  which  forms  the  title 
of  his  book  describes,  not  a  particular  coterie,  but  a  psychological 
fact,  a  disposition  of  the  mind;  clericalism  is  a  mental  disease, 
which  should  be  handed  over  to  a  medical  Board ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  any  person  convicted  of  clericalism  ought  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  madhouse.  M.  Depasse  is  not  very  logical ;  he  advocates 
equality  quite  as  much  as  liberty,  or  perhaps  a  little  more ;  and  yet 
one  of  the  principal  accusations  he  directs  against  his  pet  monster  is 
that  it  tends  to  a  complete  system  of  egalisation  under  the  rule 
of  one  master.  Some  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  if  we 
believe  M.  Depasse,  religion  leads  necessarily  to  Socialism.  If  so, 
we  cannot  understand  why  he  should  content  himself  with  de¬ 
manding  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  Does  he  really  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  influence  of  religion  will  be  any  the  less  because  its 
ministers — whether  they  be  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  or 
Jews — are  no  longer  paid  from  the  budget  of  the  State  ?  M. 
Depasse  is  a  vigorous  declaimer,  but  he  has  much  to  learn  if  he 
wishes  to  pass  for  a  politician. 

We  gladly  turn  to  something  more  wholesome  than  endless 
disputes  about  the  respective  merits  of  free-thought  and  clericalism. 
The  elogcs  which  M.  Mignet  delivers  ex  officio  at  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  now  form  three  volumes  full  of  interest  and  of 
literary  merit.  §  The  volume  before  us  contains  seven  essays,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  LordBrougham.  Thevarietyof  subjects  discussed 
by  the  eminent  men  whose  lives  and  works  are  here  appreciated  enables 
M.  Mignet  to  touch,  in  passing,  on  a  number  of  topics  connected 
with  political  economy,  history,  law,  and  metaphysics.  Thus  Yon 
Savigny’s  History  of  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages  leads 
naturally  to  a  brief  account  of  the  legists  of  the  Bologna  school ; 
De  Tocqueville's  Ancien  regime  suggests  some  excellent  remarks 
on  the  gradual  formation  of  political  France  ;  and  the  article  on 
Lord  Brougham  is  a  kind  of  sketch  of  English  history  between 
1807  and  1835.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book 
is  undoubtedly  the  one  on  the  late  Duke  of  Broglie,  the  only  con¬ 
temporary  French  statesman  of  whom  even  his  political  adver¬ 
saries  never  spoke  except  with  the  deepest  and  sincerest  regard. 

In  the  literature  of  travel  we  have  three  volumes  which  claim 
brief  consideration.  M.  Leclercq,  after  having  spent  a  summer 
in  North  America  ||,  and  traversed  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  his  excursion. 
He  does  not,  like  M.  Claudio  Jannet,  deal  with  politics,  but 
he  nevertheless  touches  in  the  last  chapter  upon  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States,  and,  whilst  admiring  the  energy  which 
has  in  the  space  of  a  century  brought  about  such  extraordinary  re¬ 
sults,  he  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  flaw  in  the  won¬ 
derful  structure  founded  by  Washington  and  Franklin.  According 
to  M.  Leclercq,  the  mania  for  annexation,  whilst  it  constitutes 

*  Tours  et  Bordeaux,  souvenirs  de  la  republique  a  outrance.  Par  Leon 
Dupont.  Paris  :  Deutu. 

f  Jules  Grcvy,  sa  vie,  son  role  politique.  Par  E.  Sorin.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

*  Le  Clericalisme.  Par  H.  Depasse.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

§  Nouveaux  eloges  historiques.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Paris  :  Didier. 

jl  Un  etc  en  Amerique.  Par  M.  Jules  Leclercq.  Paris  :  Plon. 


a  leading  feature  in  American  policy,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
catastrophe,  exactly  for  the  same  reason  which  produced  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Roman  Empire — i.e.  want  of  homogeneity.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  California  cannot,  he  says,  be  identical  with  those  of 
New  York,  and  Louisiana  requires  a  system  of  policy  different 
from  that  suitable  to  Massachusetts.  He  is,  moreover,  of  opinion 
that  the  Southern  States  are  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  imposed  by  the  Northerners ;  they  have  been 
defeated,  but,  like  the  French  since  the  war  with  Germany,  they 
are  longing  for  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  former  position, 
and  the  boasted  Union  will  break  down  there  if  it  does  not  give 
way  at  some  other  point.  The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  on 
all  this  is  that  we  have  heard  it  very  often  before.  Such  opinions 
and  predictions  as  M.  Leclercq’s  have  more  or  less  amused  or 
alarmed  two  or  three  generations  of  politicians. 

Colonel  Chailld-Long's  excursion  to  Central  Africa  *,  originally 
written  in  English,  is  already  known  to  our  readers,  and  does  not 
call  for  any  detailed  notice  here.  We  need  only  say  that  Mme.  de 
Sacy's  translation  is  very  well  done,  and  the  illustrations  are 
drawn  with  considerable  spirit. 

M.  Louis  Jaeolliot’s  second  journey  to  elephant-land  f  is  wel¬ 
come.  One  of  his  pleasantest  qualities  as  a  writer  is  his  hatred  of 
England.  This  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement  both  to  him¬ 
self  and  to  his  readers  ;  for  when  he  is  not  retailing  anecdotes  of  a 
questionable  character,  it  is  only  to  thunder  forth  some  anathema 
against  John  Bull,  to  denounce  the  machiavellism  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  to  discourse  about  Warren  Hastings.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  are  equally  bent 
upon  humiliating  France,  and  M.  de  Valbezen's  well-known  book 
on  India  is  the  unpatriotic  work  of  a  man  who  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

If  we  are  ever  tempted  to  regret  that  we  cannot  obtain  M. 
Jacolliot’s  friendship,  M.  Lacombe  may  help  us  to  put  up  with 
the  disappointment.  His  work  on  England  t  is  a  concise  and 
apparently  careful  summary  of  the  geographical,  commercial,  edu¬ 
cational,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
M.  Lacombe  writes  in  an  impartial  spirit,  and  is  evidently  anxious 
to  look  at  both  sides  of  every  question  he  deals  with. 

The  two  volumes  just  published  by  M.  Charpentier  are 
partly  of  the  nature  of  travels. §  M.  Thdophile  Gautier  was  fond 
of  the  East,  and,  although  he  never  ventured,  we  believe,  further 
thau  Athens,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  Oriental  customs  and 
manners.  The  various  articles  here  collected  from  the  pages  of 
different  journals  and  reviews  have  all  something  to  do  with  Eastern 
civilization  ;  and  the  title  of  the  work  is  elastic  enough  to  include 
Egyptian  life,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The 
introductory  chapters  take  us  to  Venice — a  city  where  Europe 
is  in  perpetual  contact  with  Asiatic  traditions — and  the  last 
essays  treat  of  Algiers  and  North  Africa.  One  of  the  papers  is  a 
review  of  M.  Flaubert's  Carthaginian  novel,  Salammbo,  a  book 
in  which  imagination  has  so  thoroughly  run  riot  that  even  M. 
TlriSophile  Gautier  is  for  once  out-IIeroded. 

M.  Edouard  Zeller’s  history  of  philosophy,  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Bontroux||,  has  long  since  won  its  way  to  popu¬ 
larity  on  "the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  so  well  known 
in  France,  and  the  present  publication  will,  we  hope,  receive 
a  hearty  greeting.  As  an  additional  claim  to  the  notice  of 
students,  it  contains  an  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author,  and  an  introduction  in  wRich  M.  Bontroux  endeavours  to 
lay  down  the  true  principles  of  historical  method  as  determined 
by  Professor  Zeller.  The  restoration  of  the  past  in  meta¬ 
physics,  as  well  as  in  art  and  in  religion,  is,  says  the  translator, 
the  best  way  of  reforming  the  errors  which  we  find  around  us ;  and 
whilst  some  thinkers,  neglecting  Kant,  Sckelling,  and  Hegel, 
attach  themselves  to  Leibnitz  or  Descartes,  an  intelligent  study  of 
Greek  philosophy  might  probably  help  to  do  away  with  some  of 
the  errors  and  misconceptions  which  have  in  many  quarters  brought 
under  suspicion  the  results  of  modern  thought. 

The  phenomena  of  imagination  form  the  subject  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  little  volume^!  contributed  by  M.  Joly  to  the  Bibliotheque 
des  merveilles.  M.  Joly  has  treated  the  subject  in  much  detail, 
and  his  chapter  on  aesthetics  as  affected  by  the  imagination  is 
particularly  striking. 

M.  de  Lepinois,  favourably  known  by  several  important  works, 
has  long  been  busy  on  the  history  of  Galileo,  and  of  the  celebrated 
trial  **  which  led  to  the  astronomer’s  condemnation  by  the  Papal 
Court.  As  far  back  as  1867  he  published  the  official  documents 
referring  to  this  case ;  and  an  Italian  savant,  M.  Berti,  under¬ 
took  the  same  duty  in  the  course  of  last  year.  Neither  of  these 
publications,  however,  was  sufficiently  correct ;  and  the  one 
before  us,  which  has  been  carefully  revised,  is  the  only  one 


*  IS Afriquc  centrale  ;  expeditions  par  le  Colonel  Cliaillc-Lovg.  Traduit  de 
1'Anglais  par  Madame  de  Sacy.  Paris  :  Plon. 

f  Second  voyage  au  pays  des  elephants.  Par  Louis  Jacolliot.  Paris  : 
Dentu. 

-  J_S Anqleterre,  geographic,  climat,  etc.  Par  P.  Lacombe.  Paris  and 
London  :  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  L’  Orient.  Par  Th.  Gautier.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

||  La  philosophic  des  Grecs  consideree  dans  son  developpement  historique. 
Par  Edouard  Zeller.  Traduite  en  Francis  par  E.  Bontroux.  Yol.  I.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  llachette  &  Co. 

L' imagination,  etude  psychologique.  Par  Henri  Joly.  Paris  and  London: 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

**  Les  pieces  du  proces  de  Galilee,  preccdecs  J an  avant-propos.  Par  if, 
de  Lepinois.  Paris  :  Palme'. 
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which  can  safely  he  recommended.  The  MS.  containing  the 
Galileo  papers  had  found  its  way  into  France,  although  right¬ 
fully  belonging  to  the  Vatican  Library.  Louis  Philippe  restored 
it  in  1846  to  the  Papal  Government ;  and  it  now  appears  amongst 
the  treasures  of  the  Roman  collection.  It  includes  original 
letters,  transcripts,  memoirs,  opinions,  reports  of  examinations, 
consultations,  decisions,  &c.,  bearing  upon  the  inquiries  which 
preceded  the  decree  of  1616,  and  the  various  incidents  which  took 
place  both  before  and  after  the  trial  of  1663.  M.  de  Lepinois  has 
reprinted  all  these  documents  verbatim,  repeating  even  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  the  old  orthography ;  eleven  of  the  most  important  are 
given  in  facsimile;  and  everything, in  short, ha3  been  done  to  make 
the  publication  worthy  of  the  historical  episode  which  it  illus¬ 
trates. 

The  French  Revolution  destroyed,  amongst  many  valuable  records 
of  the  past,  a  number  of  municipal  and  family  documents  which 
were  of  the  highest  historical  value.  The  Chartrier  of  the  city  of 
Thouars  * * * §  is  one  of  the  few  collections  of  the  kind  which  have 
escaped  comparatively  untouched ;  and  it  is  now  published  in  a 
complete  form  by  its  owner,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremoille,  who,  whilst 
thus  saving  his  family  records  from  destruction,  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  throw  light  upon  certain  details  in 
the  history  of  France.  The  genealogy  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
family  first  engages  his  attention.  It  was  founded  by  Guy  VI.  de 
la  Tremoille,  Lord  of  Sully,  who  died  in  1398.  Each  person  has 
his  or  her  notice  in  more  or  less  detail  accord  ing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  illustrated  by  documents  of  various  kinds 
— letters,  wills,  royal  mandates,  financial  statements,  charters, 
grants,  &c.  Thus  Louis  XII.  contributes  a  long  and  remarkable 
despatch  on  the  campaign  of  1 500  in  the  Milanese  ;  there  are  also 
letters  by  Charles  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  IX.  The  history 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  La  Trdmoille  family  is  next  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  volume  is  completed  by  tables  and  indices. 

M.  Bourgault-Ducoudraj'  undertakes  to  enlighten  us  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  very  little  known  except  hv  professed  archaeologists 
and  scientific  artists — the  music  of  the  Greek  Church. f  Urged  by 
patriotic  motives,  the  modern  Greeks  have  often  tried  to  connect 
the  notation  and  theory  of  their  present  art  with  the  traditions 
of  antiquity ;  but  in  vain.  Sometimes  they  have  misunderstood 
the  classical  passages  on  which  they  rested  their  theories  ;  some¬ 
times  they  have  endeavoured  to  revive  obsolete  rules  which  are 
inapplicable  because  they  are  derived  from  facts  unknown  to  modern 
music.  M.  Bourgault-IJucoudray’s  object  in  the  present  volume  is 
to  explain  thoroughly  the  characteristics  of  Eastern  Church  music, 
and  to  consider  how  it  can  be  reproduced  in  European  notation. 
The  scientific  mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  enabled  him  to  collect  for  that  purpose  a  large  number 
of  interesting  details,  and  the  examples  lie  brings  before  us  are 
most  curious  both  as  specimens  of  art  and  as  illustrations  of  the 
services  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  biography  of  Juste  Olivier,  which  M.  Rambert  has  just 
published  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle,  will,  we  hope,  be  reprinted 
separately  J  ;  it  is  an  excellent  contribution  to  the  history  of 
French  literature  during  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  romantique 
movement,  and  it  introduces  us  to  the  most  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  modern  school  of  poetry.  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  notice,  and  if  M.  Rambert 
should  think  of  giving  it  in  a  permanent  form,  it  must  be  as  a 
supplement  or  companion  chapter  to  the  sketch  already  published 
of  the  author  of  Port  Royal  in  the  Swiss  magazine.  With  such 
coadjutors  as  MM.  Tallichet,  Rambert,  and  Secretan,  the  Biblio- 
th'cque  universelle  deserves  to  become  increasingly  popular. 

Under  the  title  Derni'eres  pages  §,  a  few  short  pieces  from  the 
pages  of  George  Sand  have  been  put  together,  and  complete,  we 
suppose,  the  works  of  the  gifted  author.  There  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  striking  in  these  detached  sketches  ;  but  their  origin 
gives  them  a  value  which  will  be  easily  understood.  The 
volume  consists  chiefly  of  critical  notices,  the  most  interesting 
being  the  one  devoted  to  M.  Renan’s  Dialogues  et  fragments  philo- 
sophiques,  and,  above  all,  the  account  of  the  marionette  theatre 
established  in  the  salon  at  Nohant  by  George  Sand  herself  and  her 
friends. 

The  unfortunate  Gdrard  de  Nerval,  chiefly  known  as  the  best 
French  translator  of  Goethe’s  Faust ,  also  composed  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  lyric  poems,  which  form  the  sixth  and  last  volume 
of  his  works.  ||  The  political  pieces  are  the  least  remarkable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  collection  ;  they  immediately  suggest  a  parallel  with  the 
satires  of  MM.  Barthelemy  and  Mery,  and  with  those  of  M. 
"Viennet.  Notwithstanding  the  versatility  of  his  talent,  Gerard  de 
Nerval's  forte  was  certainly  not  in  the  direction  of  versified  pam¬ 
phlets.  Ilis  lyrics  properly  so  called,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
exquisite,  and  his  fine  rendering  of  Burger’s  Lenore  cannot  fail  to 
be  much  admired.  We  may  also  draw  attention  to  the  eleven 
metrical  fragments  from  Faust. 

The  dramatic  works  of  M.  Alex.  Dumas  ffils  have  reached  their 
fifth  volume  U,  each  play  being  accompanied  by  a  preface  in  which 
the  author  lectures  modern  society  on  its  vices,  and  tells  his 

*  Chartrier  de  Thouars,  documents  historiques  et  genealogiques.  Paris  : 
Champion. 

t  Btudes  sur  la  musique  ecchisiastique  grecque.  Par  L.  A.  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilachette  &  Co. 

J  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  revue  suisse.  Part  for  October  1877. 
Lausanne  :  Bridel. 

§  Dernieres  pages.  Par  George  Snud.  Paris:  Le'vy. 

||  Poesies  completes  de  Gerard  de  Nerval.  Paris:  Levy. 

\  Theatre  cT Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  Yol.  V.  Paris:  Levy. 


French  contemporaries  that  it  is  their  own  fault  if  the  characters 
he  puts  on  the  stage  are  roues  and  abandoned  women.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  a  plea  which  might 
easily  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  productions  of  more  than 
questionable  moral  tendency  and  intention.  The  idea  of  elevating 
a  nation’s  sense  of  morality  by  bringing  it  face  to  face  with  vice  in 
all  its  horrors  is  more  ingenious  than  sound. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rTIIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  IIIGII-CLASS 

-A-  PICTURES  is  now  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH’S  GALLERY,  S  Ilnymarket 
(Opposite  ller  Majesty’s  Theatre;,  from  Ten  till  Seven  o’clock.  Admission  Is.,  including 
Catalogue. 

WIE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,* 

CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORIUM,”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM, ’’  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Maityrs,”  &c. 
at  t  he  DORIS  GALLERY  ,  3  ft  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

nPHE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY.— WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

-A-  The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  will  OPEN,  on  December  1,  with  an  Exhibition  ol 
Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  deceased  Artists  of  the  British 
School.  Season  Tickets.  6s. 


Q UNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  SOCIETY’S  LEC- 

TURKS  will  be  RESUMED,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  on  Sunday,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  commencing  each  Afternoon  at  Four  o'clock  precisely.  The  First  of  the  Series  of  Eight 
Lectures  will  be  on  November  4,  W.  B.  Carpenter.  Esq.,  C.B..  M.D..  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  on* 
“The  Principles  of  the  System  of  Reformatory  and  Preventive  Discipline,  as  worked  out  in 
Theory  and  Practice  by  Alary  Carpenter.’’— Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1 ;  payment  at 
the  doors.  Id.,  cd.,  and  (Reserved  Scuts)  is. 

HYDE  PARK-  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  IIS  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Ilyde  Park. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady-Resident. _ 

f AUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1863,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  and  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

The  HALF  TERM  for  the  College  and  School  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  November  G.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  are  to  present  themselves  for  Examination  at  10  a.m. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  Grove,  at  the  College  Office. 
_ E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Malvern  college.— The  annual  examination 

for  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  and  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  December 
20  and  21. 
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T5RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  London. 

*  Head-Master— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  value  of  £20  for  Three  years,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  in  December  next,  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  and  Thirteen  years  of  age 
respectively. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 


A  T  I LITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  DIRECT 

-L’-L.  COMMISSIONS  arc  successfully  PREPARED  by  a  Hertfordshire  INCUMBENT, 
who  limits  his  number  to  Four.  Detached  Residence.  Stabling,  and  Shooting  if  required— 
Address,  F.  P.  S.,  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 


H ’’RAVELLING  MEDICAL  COMPANION.— A  MEDICAL 

MAN,  accustomed  to  Travel,  desires  to  ACCOMPANY  a  PATIENT  Abroad.  Refer- 
ences  to  eminent  Physicians — Address,  Z..  9  Clifton  Road,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 


rro  INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  and  PROVINCIAL  EDITORS.— 

A  GENTLEMAN,  well  known  on  the  London  Press,  with  experience  of  Indian 
journalism,  having  unusual  sources  of  information,  both  home  and  continental,  at  command, 

has  leisure  for  a  WEEKLY  LETTER  on  Pol  itics.  Military  matters,  or  Society _ Apply,  by 

letter,  with  full  particulars,  to  Observer,  care  of  Frcdk.  L.  May  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents, 

160  Piccadilly. 


TV/TR.  J.  WILKINSON,  late  General  Manager  of  the  Crystal 

Palace,  is  now  at  liberty  to  accept  an  engagement  as  STEWARD  to  a  NOBLEMAN 
or  GENTLEMAN  ;  or  for  the  Management  and  Improvement  of  the  Estates  of  a  Public 

Institution  or  Corporation.  The  highest  references _ The  Cottage,  Crystal  Palace  Park, 

Sydenham,  S.E. 


TOEIGATE,  SURREY.— To  he  LET  or  SOLD,  a  FAMILY 

^  RESIDENCE,  containing  Four  Reception  Rooms,  Eight  Bedrooms,  Bath  Room,  and 
convenient  Domestic  Offices,  having  a  southern  aspect,  ami  well  sheltered  under  the  well- 
known  chalk  hills,  standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  1}  acres,  admirably  suited  for  a  Gentleman's 
Family,  and  within  an  easy  walk  of  the  Railway  Station — \pply  to  Mr.  W.  TiioUNTON, 
Auctioneer,  Reigate.  or  Charles  Young,  Surveyor,  32  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 


T  IFEBOAT  SERVICES. — Daring  the  Storms  of  the  Past 

and  Present  Years  the  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION  has  contributed 
to  the  saving  of  1,205  Lives  from  various  Shipwrecks  and  10  Vessels  from  destruction.  It  has 
also  expended  £55.991  in  the  same  period  on  its  267  Lifeboat  Establishments.  CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by  all  the  London  and  Country  Bankers  ;  and  by  the 
Secretary,  ltiCHAUD  LEWIS,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  mu. 

Physician— Dr .  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
F riday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Lcadeuhall  Street.  E.C.. and  25  CockspurStreet.S.W. 


J3  ltlGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  Spaciou8Cotfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  thellotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


TRIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  "  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial."  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  :39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid .  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at390xford  Street.  W.;  1,1a,  2, 3,  and  1  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TJOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.n.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office — ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON  t  Branch— 29  PALL  MALL.S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.900.000. 


JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq..  .Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattlcy.  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Duniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson.  Esq. 

Alexander  Druee.  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlinann.Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goscheu,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland. Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Knowles.  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malculmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhugen,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Muherly.  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Octuvius  Wigram.  Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


FlltE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

Like  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  interests  in  connexion  with  Policies  of  Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  fur  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Invested  assets  on  December  31 , 1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488,970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4}  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN  TIIE 
PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

F onus  of  proposal.  &c..  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  "  Institute  of  Actuaries’ ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  tliau  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading"  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  isee Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


J  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

•L- i  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  furwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFIUARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS 


OFFICE, 

LONDON _ Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


}■* 


JUTEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  TIIE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
195,  196,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W. — Catalogue  post  free. 


TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-I-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


TNVALID  FURNITURE.— CARTER'S  PATENT  REVOLV- 

ING  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  for  Reading  and  Writing,  £2;  Invalid  Beds  and  Couches, 
adjustable  to  any  inclination  of  the  back,  knees,  and  feet,  from  £5  ins.;  Carrying  Chairs,  with 
sliding  handles  to  carry  an  Invalid  up  and  down  stairs.  £2  15s.;  5)  icker  Bath  Chairs,  from 
£1  10s. ;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £7  lOs.:  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  6s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  6d. ;  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening, 
prospectuses  free—  CLARK  tk  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Ruthbone  Place.  W . ;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


piESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.^  Each  2s.  6d. 

Sold  by  Fashionuble  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 


J  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


N 


ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


piIE 


AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in 

CAPITAL,  £1, 000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 


1833. 


Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


Tf  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

-i— ^  •  DIMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  thecclebrafed  Receipts,  and 

Manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ 92  Wiginore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square), and  ISTrinity  Street.  London, S.E. 


’T’OILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

J] RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

rPHE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

XT  I  N  A  II  A  N  ’  S  L  L  W  II  I  S  K  Y. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  I)r.  IIassall  says;  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “ Elizabeth  Lazenby." 


WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’”— 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  .Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 


WILES’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

*  ^  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  F  our  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 
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MORRIS  &  COMPANY 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 

FIRE 

Which  burnt  out  the  Glaziers’  Shop,  on  Saturday  last,  did  not 
injure  any  other  part  of  their  Premises,  and  that  their 
Business  is  carried  on,  at 

26  QUEEN  SQUARE  and  264  OXFORD  STREET, 
as  usual. 

26  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BLOOMSBURY. 


DR.  DE  JONGHS 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVEIt  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart,,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGHS  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  oi 
mi.  iiicinc  ;  but.  in  addition',  1  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
AMivtions  of  the  Throat  aud  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latte* ,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes: 

“  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease. 
Dr.  I)E  JONGH  S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficacy  than  any 
other  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
01  eases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  0.1.  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH  S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGn'S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  ONLY  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand.  London. 


TAINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

J  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants  172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


A  NOTHER  Cure  of  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Cough,  &c- 

(this  week) _ Mr.  Heron.  10  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  writes :  “Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PUL¬ 

MONIC  WAFERS  allayed  the  inflammation  of  my  throat,  relieved  the  cough,  and  gave  me 
case  at  once.”  They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is.  13d.  i>cr  box. 


E 


PPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL- 


COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  6uch  choice  quality.”— Food,  Water , and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  HASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


XT  UN Y ADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 


SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  wineglassfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 


D 


I  G  E  STIVE  LOZENGES  of  VICHY. 

Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  cases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla, rose,  orange  flowers,  or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 


V 


I  C  II  Y  SALTS  for 

In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  Is.  6d.  each. 


BATIIS. 


Y 


I  C  II  Y  BARLEY  S  U  O 

An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  Rd.,  3s.  6d. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 
Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 


A  R, 


“FER  BRA  VAIS.” 

RRA  VAIS’  DIALYSED  I  R  0  N. 

TnE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  -  r  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade’s  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

I. ON  don  OFFICE— 8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition.  1870. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1876. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teeth. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  tor  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  ot 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B _ A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES:  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 

unable  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES. — Bottle,  full  size,  4s.  6d.  ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 
complete. 

N.B.— The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  6ee  Label  on  each  Bottle. 

L  ESLIE'S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

■*  The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  says  :  “Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable 
to  Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  valuable  tonic  and  dietetic,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our 
little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD  says:  “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions 
with  marked  effect.  So  well  are  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  Oil  disguised  that  children  will 
take  the  preparation  with  avidity.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES  says  -.  "  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
MEDICAL  PRESS  says:  "  Has  an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  can  testify  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory.” 

Prices— Pints,  4s.  Gd.;  Half  pints.  2s.  4d.;  Quarter  pints,  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House,  Walbrook,  London. 

TNDIOESTION.—  MORSON'S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  Gd.;  GLOBULES,  2s., 3s.  nd., 
and  Gs.  6d.:  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles,  at  4s.  each.— By  ull  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 

DOGS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  BREEDS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  WORMS. 

Q  YMPTOMS  :  unhealthy  appearance  of  coat,  hair  looking  dead 

^  anrl  not  lying  smoothly,  condition  bad  although  appetite  good,  spirits  dull,  nose  hot  and 
dry,  and  breath  offensive.  One  dose  of 

NALDIRE’S  POWDER 

Removes  Worms  within  an  hour,  at  the  same  time  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  producing 
first-rate  condition. 

“  Rhiwlas,  Bala,  North  Wales, 

“  September  21,  1874. 

“I  gave  a  NALDIRE’S  POWDER  to  a  colley  on  Saturday  last,  and  in  ten  minutes  he 
evacuated  a  tapeworm  thirty  yards  two  feet  in  length.  I  consider  the  Powder  effectual. 

“  R.  J.  LLOYD  PRICE.” 

NALDIRE’S  POWDERS  ere  sold  in  packets.  2s..  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  on 
receipt  of  Stamps  by  BARCLAY  SONS,  95  l  urringdon  Street,  London. 


BOOKS,  Sec. 

IVfUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER,  postage  free. 

JDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER,  postage  free,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  This  Catalogue  contains:  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord 
Macaulay;  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva;  Wallace’s  Russia;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa* 
by  Commander  Cameron;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church, 
Third  Series  ;  Payer’s  Voyage  of  the  Teaethoj T;  Daniel  Deronda  ;  Madcap  Violet ;  and  several 
other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selectiou  of 
other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and 
the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 

A  fUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 

M udie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Chcapside. 

rTMIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
I  with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 

no  he  Saturday  review.— The  following  numbers 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIE  W  arerequired, for  which  Gd. each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
K>.  74,  75,  76,  81.  88,  91,  192,  618,  and  7G7  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

Fcp.  8vo.  each  volume  2s.  Gd. 

MESSRS.  BLACKWOOD’S  ANCIENT  CLASSICS  for 

ENGLISH  READERS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M. A. 

Volumes  published  ;  each  sold  separately  : 

nOMER’S  ILIAD— HOMER’S  ODYSSEY— HERODOTUS— iESCHYLUS—XENOPnON 
—SOPHOCLES  _  EURIPIDES  -  ARISTOPHANES  _  IIESIOD  AND  TIIEOGNIS- 
— LUCIAN— PLATO— GREEK  ANTHOLOGY— ARISTOTLE— DEMOSTHENES. 

CiESAR— VIRGIL— HORACE— CICERO— PLINY’S  LETTERS -JUVENAL-PLAU- 
TUS  AND  TERENCE-TACITUS-LIVY-OVID-CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND 
PROPERTIUS. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Edinburgh  and  London. 

To  be  had  of  nil  Booksellers. 

2  vole.  fcp.  1,617  pp.  cloth,  12s.;  half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

TERRORS  of  SPEECH  and  of  SPELLING.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  Cobtiam  Brewer,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Guide  to  Science.”  &c. 

London  :  William  Tegg  &  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Just  published,  8vo.  sewed.  2s.  Gd. 

fXUTHRIE  (M.)— The  CAUSA TIONAL  and  FREE  WILL 

THEORIES  of  VOLITION  ;  being  a  Review  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  “  Mental  Physiology.” 
Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street.  Edinburgh. 


Post  8vo.  cloth.  7s.  Gd. 

"OEV.  S.  BARING-GOULD.— The  LOST  and  HOSTILE 

JlV'  GOSPELS:  an  Essay  on  the  Toledoth  Jeschu,  and  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  Gospels  of 
the  first  three  Centuries  of  which  fragments  remain.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A. 
Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo.  298  pp.  5s. 

QERMONS,  Expository  and  Practical :  preached  in  England  and 

^  France  :  with  Appendices  on  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Ritual.  By  WILLIAM  Tait, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Pau,  France. 

London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Row. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo*  Gd. 

A  COSMOPOLITE'S  DREAM ;  or,  Travels  in  Rotunda : 

being  a  Glance  into  the  Future  of  Europe,  showing  the  certain  End  of  the  War  in 
the  East. 

Marciiant  Singer  &  Co.,  Ingram  Court,  London,  E.C. 

Q1HORN  RELICS.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

^  “  This  little  volume  contains  much  cleverness  and  some  poetry.” 

.  British  Quarterly  Rcviexo,  October  1RC7. 

**  TTi*  best  characteristics  are  buoyancy  and  good-humoured  satire.” _ 4  thtmeum,  July  13.1867 

’’  Well  worthy  of  publication  and  preservation.  — Vancluster  Guardian,  February  26, 1868. 

*'  This  volume  is  a  literary  curiosity.”-  Public  Opinion,  May  4,  1867. 

“Like  the  works  of  Father  Prout.”— Sunday  Times,  May  5, 1367. 

_ Adamb  &  Francis,  59  Fleet  Street,  London. _ 

Second  Edition,  crown  Rvo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Wreck  Charts,  5s. 

TTISTORY  of  the  LIFEBOAT  and  its  WORK.  By  Richard 

LEWI 8,  Esq.,  Borrister-at-Law.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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THE  ART  JOURNAL 

For  NOVEMBER  (23.  6d.)  contains  the  following 
Line  Engravings  : 

1.  THE  BOUQUET,  after  A.  TOULMODCHR. 

2.  TIIE  DOG  AND  THE  SHADOW,  after  Sir  E.  Laxdseer,  R.A. 

3.  THE  STUDENT,  after  J.  L.  MeissoNIKH. 

Literary  Contents:  The  Works  of  Andrew  MneCallum.  By  James  Dafforne.  Illustrate*!  ; 
The  Art  of  Dressing  and  of  being  Dressed.  By  IV,  ■  y  Fitzgerald,  M.  V.  (continued) ;  N>»rw.«  •  • 
■Chapter  11.  By  K.  T.  Pritchett,  F.S.  A.  Illustrated  ;  Old  Nankin  Blue.  Part  II.  By  K  Is. 
Shuldham,  M.D.,  M.A.  ;  Art  Exhibition  at  Lmv.i ;  The  Use  of  Animal  Forms  m  Orna¬ 
mental  Art.  Chapter  6.  By  F.  E.  llulme.  F.L.v  Illustrated ;  Decorative  Furniture.  I  o  - 
trated  ;  Ancient  Irish  Art  (continued  .  By  L.  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  Illustrated;  Art  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  Obituary,  Reviews,  Ac. 


LONDON  :  VIRTUE  k  CO..  LIMITED,  IVY  LANE.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  Annual  Subscription  (including  postage),  20s. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.E.S. 

Contests  foe  November  : 

MAP  SHOWING  TIIE  FAMINE-STRICKEN  DISTRICTS  OF 
SOUTHERN  INDIA. 

IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA.  (C.  R.  M.) 

THE  FAMINE  IN  INDIA.  1H76— 77. 

QUETTA  AND  THE  AFGHANS.  (Major  H.  G.  RAVEttTY.) 

THE  ISLAND  OF  PERIM. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  FORMOSA.  (JaMER  MounlsOX.' 
TIIE  SWEDISH  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION  OF  1878.  (.Captain  Louis  Pallasbeu.) 
THE  TRANSVAAL. 

REVIEWS— CARTOGRAPHY— LOG-BOOK  NOTES  _  CORRESPONDENCE— 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  AND  59  LUDGATE  IIILL,  E.C. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Contents : 

SCIENCE  AND  MAN.  By  Professor  Tyndall. 

THE  FOREIGN  DOMINIONS  OF  THE  CROWN.  By  the  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe.  M.P. 
THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COMMONS.  By  Ootavia  Hill. 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  M.  THIERS.  II.  By  the  late  Nassau  W.  Sexiou. 
BOOKS  AND  CRITICS.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

DR.  NEWMAN'S  THEORY  OF  BELIEF.  By  Leslie  STEPHEN. 

A  SPECULATION  ON  EVOLUTION.  By  ARTiint  BALVOUK.  M.P 
THREE  BOOKS  OF  TIIE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  II.  By  the  Editor. 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS  OF  TIIE  MONTH. 


CHAPMAN  Sc  HALL,  133  PICCADILLY. 


rUIIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CCLXXXVIH. 

is  published  Tins  Day. 

Contents: 

1.  ODILON-BARROT. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONGOLS. 

3.  CiESARISM,  ROMANISM,  SOCIALISM. 

4.  CARRIAGES,  ROADS,  AND  COACHES. 

5.  CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  POETS. 

C.  LOBSTER,  CRAB,  AND  OYSTER  FISHERIES. 

7.  ALFRED  AUSTIN’S  POEMS. 

8.  THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  AND  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

9.  ORDINATION  AND  CONFESSION. 

10.  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER  1877. 

No.  DCCXLV.  2s.  6d. 

Contents: 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  V. 

A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  MONTENEGRO  AND  ITS  CAPITAL. 
DEMOSTHENES. 

AN  ANGLO-INDIAN  SOLDIER  AND  NOVELIST. 

RIDES  THROUGH  ASIA, 

THE  POLITICAL  RESULTS  OF  TIIE  WAR. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

THE  STORM  IN  THE  EAST.  No.  VI. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NOTICE. 

Now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth. 

MARGARET  CHETWYND  : 

A  STew  Novel. 

By  SUSAN  MORI.EY. 

Author  of  “  Throstlethwaite,”  “  Aiken  Ferrers,”  &c. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  Sc  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
IIenky  S.  King  &  Co.),  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  330  pp.  each,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WHITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXV.  la. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksec. 

Contents : 

EREMA  ;  or.  My  Father's  Sin.  With  aw  II lustration.  Chapter 54.  Brunt<ca 
Defeated.  Chapter  55.  A  Dead  Letter.  Chapter  56.  With  his  own  Sword. 
Chapter  57.  Female  Suffrage.  Chapter  58.  Beyond  Desert  and  Deserts. 

SOME  SONNETS  OF  CAMPANELLA. 

THE  CZAR’S  CLEMENCY  :  a  Polish  Priest’s  Story. 

AESTHETIC  ANALYSIS  OF  AN  OBELISK. 

A  MIGHTY  SEA  WAVE. 

THE  LAST  REDOUBT.  By  ALFRED  AUSTIN. 

‘‘FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  9.  Sissy  looks  into  the 
Mirror.  Chapter  10.  In  Langley  Wood.  Chapter  11.  Meanwhile.  Chapter  12. 

“  Well,  what’s  gone  from  me  ?  What  have  I  lost  in  you  ?  ” 

London  :  SMITH,  Elder,  8z  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  32  pp.,  2d.  Weekly,  No.  I.  of 

T  IIE  MIRROR  of  LITERATURE. 

Contents  : 

THE  BRIDE  OF  KILLAURIG :  an  Historical  Romance. 

DANGERFIELD  :  a  Serial  Novel.  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICALS  AT  MOSCOW. 

CHAS.  KEADE’S  “WOMAN-HATER.” 

TIIE  THEATRE  OF  THE  MILLION. 

POEM:  THE  GOLDEN  MOON. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  “HISTORY  OF  A  CRIME.” 

BLUE  ROSES. 

JUDGMENT  DEFERRED  :  a  Novelette.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnjecs  Banks. 
PICTURES  IN  PORT.  By  J.  Ashby  Sterry. 

A  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  STORY  BY  THE  LATE  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 
MAORI  LIFE  AT  LAKE  TAUPO.  By  G.  F.  ANGUS. 

NOTES,  LITERARY  AND  SOCIAL,  MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC. 

FINE  ARTS. 

SCIENCE  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Office,  Red  Lion  House,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


No.  CCXXVI.  price  5s. 

TAW  MAGAZINE  and  REVIEW  for  NOVEMBER. 

Contents  : 

1.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONTINUOUS  VOYAGES.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  Q.C. 

2.  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW.  By  Uou.  Lord 

Gifford. 

3.  THE  LATE  LORD  JUSTICE  HELLISH.  By  G.  J.  Rickards,  M.A. 

4.  BOROUGH  EXTENSION.  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne. 

5.  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  TREATIES.  By  Hbnry  Richard,  M.P. 

6.  SELECT  SCOTCH  CASES. 

7.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  MESSINA  IN  TIIE  RAINS  FORD 

APPEAL  CASE. 

8.  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

9.  LEGAL  OBITUARY. 

10.  QUARTERLY  DIGEST  OF  ALL  REPORTED  CASES. 

Stevens  &  Haynes,  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar. 


<f  CJTRANGERS  YET  ”  (a  New  Story,  by  Sarah  Doudney, 

Author  of  •'  Nothing  but  Leaves")  will  be  commenced  in  TIIE  PICTORIAL 
WORLD.  Illustrated  Newspaper,  of  November  3.  Engravings  of  Current  Events,  Fine  Art 
Presentation  Plates.  Coloured  Maps  Gratis.  The  cheapest  and  must  attractive  Illustrated 
Newspaper  for  the  I  amily  ever  issued  for  Threepence.  Every  Saturday.  Of  all  Newsagents. 
Offices,  63  Fleet  Street,  London. 


TNTERIOR  of  NEW  GRECIAN  THEATRE.— See  TIIE 

BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View  and  Plan ;  View  of  the  New  Vienna  Exchange -Leeds 
Castle— Leeds  Church— Over- Decoration— Architectuae  of  Lighthouses— Sunderland  and  its 
Prude— Our  Colonial  Progress- Robin  Ilood— Conversazione,  Architectural  Association— 
Whitehall  Gardens,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4jd. — 16  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


“  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us."— Thomas  Carlyle. 

“  ‘  In  all  literary  history,’  said  Heine,  as  Mr.  Sime  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  ‘Lessing  Is  the 
writer  whom  I  most  love’  ;  and  what  good  grounds  there  were  for  Heine’s  love  Mr.  Sime's 
valuable  work  will  explain  to  people  who  perchance  only  know  Lessing  as  the  author  of  the 
‘  Laocoon,’  though  indeed  thatiu  itself  supplies  matter  enough  lbr  admiration  and  respect." 

Saturday  Review. 

“  Real  human  happiness  Lessing  never  felt  till  he  married  Eva  Kclnig,  and  that  story  is 
perhaps  the  most  charming  portion  of  these  volumes." — Xotes  and  Querns. 

•*  But  it  is  not  only  as  the  intrepid  controversialist,  the  staunch  champion  of  freedom  of  the 
mind,  that  Mr.  Sime's  work  presents  Lessing  to  us.  It  would  have  been  sadly  incomplete  had 
he  not  also  portrayed  for  us  the  man  of  kindly  heart  and  the  dramatist.” — Daily 

“  The  work  before  us  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  a  contribution  to  biographical  literature 
of  permanent  value.” — Globe. 

“  In  all  this  we  have  good  evidence  of  original  thought  and  independent  judgment  based  ou 
the  best  of  all  foundations— a  careful  study  of  the  master’s  writings.”—  Graphic. 


TRUBNER  Sc  CO..  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  los.  cloth, 

HPIIE  JEWISH  MESSIAH;  a  Critical  History 

of  the  Messianic  Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Ilise  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees  to  the  Closing  of  the  Talmud.  By  James  Drummond,  B.A. 
I’rofessor  of  Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


THE  DETECTION  OE  ADULTERATION  IN  ARTICLES  OP  FOOD. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  illustrated  by  more  than  Two  Hundred  Woodcuts, 

price  ’24s.  cloth , 

TTlOOl) :  its  ADULTERATION'S  and  the  METHODS  for 

Jl-  their  DETECTION.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.  Lond.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England  ;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  London  ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  Author  of  The  Reports  on  Food  of  The  Lancet  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission,”  “  Food,  and  its  Adulterations,”  &C. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  One  Shilling. 

WHOM  DO  CHRISTIANS  NOW  WORSHIP?  An 

*  >  Appeal  to  all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Jenner,  M.A.  Author  of  “  Quicksands,"  &c. 

London.  Longmans  &  Co. 


PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 

-L  Primary  and  Higher  Schools.  Revised  Editions : —  8.  d 

First  English  Grammar  .  1  4 

Key,  with  Additional  Exercises . T  0 

Higher  English  Grammar  . .> . .  2  G 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar .  3  6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric .  4  0 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Just  published,  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Cd. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  II.  ItENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  la.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

T>  EVELATION S  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

•*"  ^  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“  ‘  Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related." —Public  Opinion. 

London :  Bailli&kh  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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Each  vol.  paper  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 


T 


HE  ROYAL  SONG-BOOKS. 

RUBINSTEIN’S  FIFTY  SONGS. 

RUBINSTEIN’S  EIGHTEEN  VOCAL  DUETS. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SEVENTY-SIX  SONGS. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SIXTY  SONGS. 

SCHUMANN’S  SEVENTY-FIVE  SONGS. 

TEE  SONGS  OF  GERMANY  (100  Volkslieder), 

The  above  have  all  German  aud  English  words. 

THE  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND  (100  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  (150  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  IRELAND  (108  Songs). 

THE  SONGS  OF  WALES  (G2  Songs). 

The  above  form  a  complete  collection  of  National  So’'rB». 

SACRED  SONGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  'MJO  Songs). 
HUMOROUS  SONGS  (72  new  and  old  Songs’*/. 

CHOICE  DUETS  FOR  LADIES'  VOTCDtsS  (’24  duets). 


Boosey  k  Co.,  295  Regent  Street,  London.  And  all  Husicsellers  and  Booksellers. 


Each  book  Is. 

Boose  Y’s  cabinet  classics. 

203.  RUBINPjTEIN’S  ALBUM  (11  best  pieces).  Is. 

200.  RUPIiNSTEIN’S  SIX  STUDIES.  Is. 

207.  RkUBINSTEIN’S  SIX  PRELUDES.  Is. 

20  4.  BRAHM’S  ALBUM  (including  16  Waltzes).  Is. 

205.  RAFF'S  ALBUM  (6  best  pieces).  Is. 

80.  HELLER’S  ALBUM  (12  pieces).  Is. 

161.  HELLER’S  PETIT  ALBUM  (10  pieces).  Is. 

85.  HELLER’S  PROMENADES  D’UN  SOLITAIRE.  Is. 

140.  HELLER’S  TWENTY-FOUR  STUDIES.  Is. 

100.  SCHUMANN’S  KINDERSCENEN,  Ac.  Is. 

113.  SCHUMANN’S  FIRST  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

159.  SCHUMANN'S  SECOND  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

160.  SCHUMANN'S  THIRD  ALBUM  FOR  YOUTH.  Is. 

117.  CHOPIN’S  WALTZES,  complete.  Is. 

143.  CHOPIN'S  MAZURKAS,  complete.  Is. 

171.  CHOPIN’S  NOCTURNES,  complete.  Is. 

208.  CHOPIN’S  TWENTY-FIVE  PRELUDES. 

190.  FIELD'S  TEN  NOCTURNES  (all  the  best).  Is. 

33—35.  MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  (Six  Books). 
114.  BEETHOVEN’S  WALTZ  ALBUM  (45  Waltzes). 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Each  Is. 

TYOOSEY’S  MUSICAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

-13  dr.  CALCOTT’S  grammar  of  music. 

W.  T.  BEST’S  FIRST  ORGAN  BOOK. 

J.  W.  ELLIOT’S  NEW  HARMONIUM  TUTOR. 

HENNINGS’  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLIN. 

CASE’S  VIOLIN  TUTOR. 

BRINLEY  RICHARDS’  FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  THE  PIANO. 
GEORGE  MOUNT’S  POPULAR  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

DR.  SPARK’S  HANDY-BOOK  OF  CHORAL  SINGING. 

BALFE'S  BALLAD  TUTOR. 

VACOAJ’S  SINGING  METHOD,  without  Solfeggi. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  LADIES'  VOICES. 

HATTON’S  SINGING  TUTOR  FOR  MEN’S  VOICES. 

KAPPEY’S  CLARIONET  TUTOR. 

EDWARD  HOWELL’S  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  THE  VIOLONCELLO. 

R.  S.  PRATTEN’S  FLUTE  TUTOR. 

STANTON  JONES’  CORNET  TUTOR. 

CASE'S  ENGLISH  CONCERTINA  TUTOR. 


13  Great  Ma^lborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NE'/y  WORKS. 


A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaf  fres0N,  of  Dullingham  | 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Coiinv  Efiucson  °  Ws.  21s. 

A  MAN  of  OTIATlK  PAYS  :  Recollections  of 

the  ^nis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M.  I 
jlORGE,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyfte,”  &C.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  These  volumes  arc  full  of  useful  and  agreeable  reading.” — A thenceum. 

T  H  E  SEA  of  M  O  UN  T  A I N  S  :  an  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin’s  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  187G.  By  Molyneux  | 
St.  John.  2  vols.  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin,  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PIKEBE,  JUNIOR,  i 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett’s 
Standard  Library.”  Bound  and  Illustrated,  5s. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“A  powerful  story:  the  characters  ure  finished  portraits,  the  incidents  are  striking,  and  in 
point  of  brilliancy  and  variety  it  equals  the  author’s  former  works.” — Court  Journal. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne,  ! 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  Maud  Leslie’s  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please.”— Post. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  BEAR,  by  Georgiaxa  M.  Chaik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linsleus  Banks.  3  vols. 

‘"An  unusually  attractive  story." — Graphic. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued,  5  vols.  demy  8vo.  £2  12s.  Gd. 

MODERN  EUROPE.  From  the  Fall  of 

Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  A. D.  1453-1870. 
By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  M.A. 

This  work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  has  been  revised 
throughout  for  this  edit!  n,  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  matter  and  the 
addition  of  new  chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1871. 

The  book  is  not  only  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader,  blit 
is  also  well  adapted  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Its  use  as  a 
work  of  reference  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  very  full  Tables  of  Con¬ 
tents  to  each  volume  and  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole.  Those  who  may  wish 
to  make  further  researches  will  also  find  references  throughout  the  work  to 
the  authorities  who  have  been  consulted. 


Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


nPIIE  CIIORALIST.  Twelve  Antliems  and  Sacred  Part  Songs 

JL  by  Arthur  Sullivan  have  been  added  to  this  popular  series,  which  now 
contains  224  Numbers,  each  Id.  Specimen  for  One  Stamp. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


Pp.  GO,  price  2s.  Gd. 

LIME’S  FIRST  MUSIC-BOOK.  AVith  15  Illustrations. 

“  The  most  admirable  tutor  extaut  for  the  pianoforte.” — Somerset  Herald. 

“  The  clearest  instruction-book  that  has  ever  been  written.” — Illustrated  Paper . 

“  To  the  thousands  of  mothers  and  sisters  who  have  charge  of  our  future  pianists 
this  book  will  be  a  godsend.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street. 


SEELEY"  &  CO.,  FLEET  STREET. 


BACON  and  ESSEX :  a  Sketch  of  Bacon's  Earlier  Life.  Bv 

Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head-Master  of  the  City  of  London  School.  8vo.  lus.  Gd. 
“lie  performs  his  task  with  extreme  ability  ;  and,  in  the  least  ostentatious  way,  has  drawn 
a  character  of  Bacon  which  deserves  to  live  with  Pope’s  character  of  Atticus.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ETCHINGS  in  BELGIUM.  By  Ernest  George.  Thirty 

Plates,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress,  -12s.  Twenty-five  copies  on  large  paper,  with 
Japanese  prools.  £b  5s. 

PAULINA’S  AAIBITION :  a  Story  for  Girls.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Hetty’s  Resolve.”  With  Frontispiece,  5s. 

THE  HILLSIDE  CHILDREN :  a  Story  for  Young  Children. 

By  Agnes  Giberne.  With  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d.  [/«  a  fev)  days. 

THE  PORTRAIT  BIRTHDAY-BOOK  of  FAAIOUS  NAMES. 

Containing  the  Birthdays  of  Seventeen  Hundred  Distinguished  Persons,  and 366  Medal¬ 
lion  Portraits,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  lid.  A  larger  Edition,  super-royal  lGmo.  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 

SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALLIDAY,  54  FLEET  STREET. 


Demy  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  SECURITIES:  an 

Essay  on  the  General  Causes  of  Fluctuation  in  their  Price.  By  Robert 
Giffen. 

Vol.  I.  ready;  Vols.  II.  and  III.  immediately  ;  Vol.  IV.  in  December, 
each  3s.  Gd. 

MARTINEAU’S  HISTORY  of  the  THIRTY 

YEARS’  PEACE,  a.d.  1816-1S4G. 

This  work,  which  lias  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  is  now  being  issued 
in  a  handy  form  in  Bohn’s  Libraries.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  last  edition, 
which  received  the  Author's  Corrections. 

3  vols.  large  post  8vo.  each  7s.  Gd. 

Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  in  Bohn’s  Libraries,  3  vols.  each  3s.  Gd. 

MOLIERE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Trans- 

lated  into  English  Prose.  With  short  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  ' 
By  Charles  Heron  Wall. 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of  Molifcre  as  can 
be  given.”— Academy. 

Post  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER’S 

FLOWER,  FRUIT,  and  THORN  PIECES.  A  Novel.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Alexander  Ewing. 


Fourth  Edition,  Edited  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  to 
the  Universit}’  of  London,  post  8vo.  with  12  Plates  from  the  Antique,  5s. 

KEIGHTLEY’S  MYTHOLOGYof  ANCIENT 

GREECE  and  ITALY. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  MRS.  EWING. 

Small  post  8vo.  with  4  Illustrations,  5s. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY";  and  other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of  “  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,”  “  Six  to  Sixteen,”  Ac.  &c.  ' 


LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SOLOMON  ISAACS. 

NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY  BY  B.  L.  FARJEON, 

Author  of  “  Blade-o’-Grass,”  “  Bread -and- Cheese  and  Kisses,”  “Grif,”  “An  Island  Pearl,” 
“The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane,”  &c.,  entitled 

SOLOMON  ISAACS,  forming  the  CHRIST- 

MAS  NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE,  now  ready,  beautifully  Illustrated, 
price  Is. 

Contexts : 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  INTRODUCES  MOSES  LEVY  AND  UIS  DAUGHTER  RACHEL. 

2.  A  COLD  BRIGHT  NIGHT. 

3.  A  LEARNED  CONVERSATION  ON  THE  PROPER  MODE  OF  FRYING  FISII. 

4.  WHILE  RACHEL  AND  LEON  ARE  LOVEMAKING.  MOSES  LEVY  DREAMS. 

6.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  DECLARES  THAT  THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  MONEY. 

6.  SITTING  FOR  JOY. 

7.  HOW  SOLOMON  ISAACS  GREW7-  RICH. 

8.  AN  EXCITEMENT  IN  SPIT ALFI ELDS. 

9.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  IS  DISGUSTED  WITH  HIS  NAME. 

10.  MOSES  LEVY  PLAYS  A  GAME  OF  CRIBBAGE  WITH  HIMSELF  FOR  AN 

IMPORTANT  STAKE. 

11.  THE  LESSON  OF  LOVE. 

12.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  MAKES  A  PROPOSITION  TO  RACHEL. 

13.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  CHANGES  HIS  NAME. 

14.  MRS.  ISAACS  DREAMS  THAT  HER  HUSBAND  HAS  SOLD  HIMSELF  TO 

TIIE - 

15.  RACHEL  WILL  NOT  GIVE  WAY. 

16.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  PLOTS  AND  SCHEMES  WITHOUT  SUCCESS. 

17.  THE  CROSS  OF  HUMANITY. 


Peg  Woffington.  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan.  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Countes9 
of  Bleesington,  Susanna  Centlivre,  Kitty  Clive,  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell,  &c. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN;  being 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  Noted  Irishwomen  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Century.  By  E.  OWENS  Blackuurne,  Author  of  *' A  Womau  Scorned,”  “The  Way 
Women  Love,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  28a. 


Constantinople  to  Poti,Poti  to  Tiflis,  Tiflis  to  Baku,  &c. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India  rid  Meshed.  Herat,  and  Kandahar. 
By  llirnsLEY  Cunliffe  Marsh,  Captain  18th  Bengal  Cavalry,  F.lt.G.S.  1  vol. 
8vo.  14s. 


THE  SOUL  and  HOW  it  FOUND  ME  ; 

being  a  Narrative  of  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Production  of  “  England  and 
Islam.”  By  Edward  Maitland,  l  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  SIXPENNY  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  entitled 

MIRTH.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Lyron,  the 

Author  of  “Our  Boys.”  “Married  in  Ilaste.”  “Cyril’s  Success,”  &c.,  is  now  x*eady  at 
every  Bookseller’s  aud  Railway  Stall  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

MIRTH  :  the  New  Sixpenny  Humorous  Monthly  Magazine. 

No.  I..  FOR  NOVEMBER,  CONTAINS: 

INTRODUCTORY.  J.  R.  Planciie. 

KING  BIBBS.  J.  Albery. 

SONG  OF  THE  IIOP-PICKERS.  E.  L.  Blanchard. 

TnE  RUINED  MAN  OF  MONACO.  G.  A.  Sala. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  BUOY.  R.  Rekce. 

NOTORIETIES  AT  HOME.  H.  J.  Byron. 

A  FRANKFORT  SAUSAGE.  II.  S.  Leigh. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

PLAIN  ENGLISH.  J.  IIollingshead. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  G.  Torxkr. 

THE  LUNATIC  SHIP.  H.  J.  B. 

&C.  &C. 

Each  Number  complete  in  itself. 


NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 

NOW  HEADY  AT  EVEHY  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


BY  JAMES  GRANT. 

SIX  YEARS  AGO:  a  New  Novel.  By 

James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War,”  “  Mary  of  Lorraine,”  Ac.  2  vols. 


BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

GWEX  WYNN.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 

Author  of  “Lost  Lenore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet,”  “Half-Blood,”  “  The  Rifle 
Rangers,”  “  The  Maroon,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “CRUSHED  BENEATH  HIS  IDOL.” 

SPOILED  by  a  WOMAN.  By  A.  C.  Sampson, 

Author  of  “  Crushed  Beneath  his  Idol,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

THE  FALL  of  SOMERSET  :  an  Historical 

Romance.  By  William  HARRISON  Ainsworth,  Author  of  “  Chetwynd  Calverley,” 
“  Old  St.  Paul’s,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


BY  HELEN  MAR. 

MAY  FAIRFAX.  By  Helen  Mar,  Author 

of  “  Loyal  and  True,”  Ac,  3  vols. 


BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “ENGLISH  FEMALE  ARTISTS.” 

CRYING  for  VENGEANCE.  By  Miss  Ellen 

C.  Clayton,  Author  of  “  Queens  of  Song,”  “  Playing  for  Love,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS  BEADY  THIS  DAY. 

“IF”:  a  New  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“Casque  and  Cowl,”  “The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  “Homeless  and  Friendless,”  Ac. 
2  vols. 

IDA  MILTON ;  or,  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be. 

By  Graham  Stephenson.  3  vols. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READY. 

MR.  TROLLOPE’S  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  26s. 

MR.  CHARLES  WOOD’S  THROUGH 

HOLLAND;  or,  Towns  and  Customs  of  the  Dutch.  Demy  8vo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  12s. 

Ill 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  Svo. 
price  15s. 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


LIFE  of  THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK. 

By  Richard  H.  Dalton  Barham.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  Cs.  Forming 
a  New  Volume  of  “  Bentley's  Burlington  Library.” 


“  Who  floes  not  welcome  ‘ Temple  Bar'?"— John  BULL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCIV.,  for  NOVEMBER  1877. 

Contents : 

MRS.  EDWARDES’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

1.  A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  AXNIE  Edwardes,  Author  of  “Archie  Lovell,” 

“  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  &e.  Conclusion. 

2.  TIIE  COURT  OF  THE  GRAND  MONARQUE. 

3.  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

4.  THE  ORDEAL  OF  FAY. 

5.  THE  AUSTRIAN  REVOLUTION  UNDER  JOSEPH  II. 

6.  THE  SINGERS’  BELL. 

7.  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

8.  OUR  LONGINGS. 

9.  “CHERRY  RIPE!”  By  Helfn  Matuers,  Author  of  "  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye. '  ’ 

Chupters  41—43. 

***  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers’,  price  Is.  each. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  COMIN’ 
THRO’  THE  RYE.” 

Immediately,  at  every  Library,  in  3  vols. 

CHERRY  RIPE! 

By  HELEN  MATHERS,  Author  of  “  Coinin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” 

POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Misrepresentation,”  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

AN  EVERY-DAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremeh.  By  Adeem  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit 
Her?”  &c.  Crown  Svo. 


NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WON!  by  the  Author  of  “Jennie  of  the 

Prince's,”  is  now  ready. 


NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OP 

UNDER  A  CHARM,  by  the  Author  of 

“  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It,”  is  ready  to-day. 

“  Novel-readers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translator  of  this  fascinating  story.  The 
translation  is  so  well  done  that  one  would  never  suspect  the  book  to  be  other  than  of  English 
origin,  mid  the  narrative  is  so  absorbing  that  few  who  take  up  the  book  will  lay  it  down  with¬ 
out  finishing  it.”— Spectator. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Original  Sketches,  cloth,  14s.‘ 

UPPER  EGYPT: 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OP  ITS  PEOPLE  AND 
ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUNZIXGER,  M.D. 

Formerly  Egyptian  Sanitary  Physician  at  Koseir  on  the  lied  Sea. 

WITH  A  PREFATORY  NOTICE  BY  DR.  GEORG  SCHWEINFURTH. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  Sr  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 
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10  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  October  27,  1877. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.— IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  GALLENGA. 

TWO  YEARS  of  the  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  A.  G-allenga  (of  the  “Times”),  Author  of  “Italy  Revisited,”  “Country 
Life  iu  Piedmont,”  “  The  Invasion  of  Denmark,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  TIMES  says :  “  Extraordinary  opportunities  fell  into  Mr.  Gallenga’s  way, 
?iud  in  these  very  interesting  volumes  he  has  availed  himself  of  them  to  the  full.” 

The  OBSERVER  says:  “  The  book  is  at  once  fascinating  and  amusing,  and  in 
enany  ways  the  best  recent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Eastern  Question.” 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says  :  “  Mr.  Gallenga’s  reminiscences  of  the  East  are 
both  agreeable  and  instructive.” 

The  GRAPHIC  says:  “  Mr.  Gallenga’s  letters  are  most  interesting  in  every  way 

. . Two  volumas,  altogether,  which  bid  fair  to  acquire  permanent  value  as  graphic 

records  taken  on  the  spot  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  history.” 

POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

AGAINST  HER  WILL.  By  Annie  L. Walker, 

Author  of  “  A  Canadian  Heroine.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  Altogether  1  Against  Her  Will’  is  n  clever,  wholesome  novel,  which  we  can  recommend 
w ithout  reservation . ” — s '/-ectatur. 

••'  Against  Her  Will  ’  is  a  very  powerful  novel,  and  one  which  we  can  on  every  account 
■cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.” — Standard. 

“  The  book  is  full  of  good  and  careful  work  from  end  to  end,  aud  very  much  above  the 
average  level  of  merit."— Graphic. 

“  *  Against  Her  Will  ’  is  a  novel  of  sterling  merit.” — Scotsman. 


TRUE  WOMEN.  By  Katharine  Stuart. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  This  novel  is  strong  where  so  many  are  weak . Wc  know  of  no  book  in  which  the  act 

of  courtship  is  made  so  pretty  and  poetical,  or  in  which  the  teuderest  sentiment  is  so  absolutely 
free  from  mawkishuess."— .‘ttimt/urcA 


THE  RECTOR  of  OXBURY  :  a  Novel.  By 

James  B.  Baynard.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

**  In  the  descriptions . there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  liveliness."— Saturdau  Review. 

“  The  picture  is  edifying."— Guardian. 

“This  book  is  readable,  and  the  author’s  style  is  good.  It  has  considerable  interest  as  a 
testimony  against  Disseut  in  its  social  aspects  ;  and  a  revelatiou  of  the  interior  life  of  certain 
sects,  whose  ministers  are  their  servants  in  a  servile  and  irritating  sense,  unsuspected  by  the 
world  outside  these  communities.”— Spectator. 

“  The  picture  we  have  in  these  volumes . will  come  upon  most  readers  altogether  as  a 

startling  revelation  of  certain  aspects  of  Voluntaryism." — Graphic. 

“  This  is  a  very  good  novel,  written  throughout  in  a  generous  catholic  spirit . The  book 

is  full  of  kindly  humour,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — Standard. 


A  VERY  OLD  QUESTION:  a  Novel.  By 

T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  Author  of  “  Under  Pressure,”  Ac.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love.”— Hamlet. 


THE  SIEGE  of  VIENNA  :  a  Novel.  By 

Caroline  Ficheek.  (From  the  German.)  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


THE  TRUST  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Jean 

Le  Peck.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

“  To  write  a  purely  domestic  tale  which  is  so  far  from  dull  is  a  considerable  achievement. 

. . Each  of  tiie  characters  has  a  strongly-marked  nature  of  his  or  her  own . Becky 

Wilson  is  a  tine  portrait  which  must  clearly  be  from  life.  The  book  should  be  read." 

Athenccum. 


THE  HOUSE  of  CLARISFORD  :  a  Prophecy. 

By  Frederick  Woodjian.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

NOTICE.— NEW  STORY  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF 
“  A  WOMAN'S  TRIALS,”  &c. 

ARE  YOU  MY  WIFE?  By  Grace  Ramsay, 

Author  of  “  Iza's  Story,”  “  A  Woman's  Trials,”  Ac.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

[Next  week. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS,  &c. 

EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 


THE  REIGN  of  ROSAS;  or,  South  American 

Sketches.  By  E.  C.  Fernau.  (shown  8vo.  7s.  (id.  {This  day. 


price  7s.  Gd.  [This  day. 

MERRY  and  GRAVE.  By  Peter  Athelby. 

Crown  8 vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  BURIED  PAST:  a  Novel.  Crown 

8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

HARRINGTON  ;  or,  the  Exiled  Royalist  : 

a  Tale  o£  the  Hague.  By  Frederick  Spencer  Bird.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

LILIAN.  By  G.  Beresford  FitzGerald, 

Author  of  “  As  the  Fates  Would  Have  It.”  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND, 


dUST  PUBLISHED. 

2  vols.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth,  21s. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

Bv  the  late  Colonel  MEADOWS  TAYLOR, 

Author  of  “  Confessions  of  a  Thug,”  ”  Tara,"  &c. 

Edited  by  liis  DAUGHTER  ;  with  a  Preface  by  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B. 

“His  career  was  so  remarkable,  as  illustrating  both  the  force  of  character  in  overcoming 
difficulty,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  tho*e  virtues  and  qualities  which  are  most  especially  to  be 
desired  in  Indian  administrators,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  his 
countrymen.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

II 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

OUR  TRIP  TO  BLUNDFRLAND; 

Or,  Grand  Excursion  to  Blundertown  and  Back. 

By  JEAN  JAMEOX. 

With  60  Illustrations  designed  by  Charles  Doyle,  and  engraved  by  Messrs.  Dalziel. 

”  Such  are  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Blunderland,  the  author’s  account  of  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  among  the  most  popular  books  of  the  Christmas  season,  make  many  a  pair  of  little 

eyes  open  very  wide,  and  make  many  a  nursery  ring  with  laughter . Of  the  illustrations 

by  Charles  Doyle,  with  which  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated.it  is  impossible  to  speak  iu 

terms  too  laudatory . Full  justice  has  beGn  done  to  them  by  the  Dalziels,  and  the  book 

in  consequence,  apart  from  its  literary  merits,  may  be  safely  called  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
enjoyable  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day."— Scotsman. 

III 

Third  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  17s. 

PAULINE. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  ”  Mr.  Smith :  a  Part  of  his  Life.” 

“  In  fact,  it  is  a  distinct  advance  in  grasp  and  range  on  that  shrewd  and  pleasant  story,  *  Mr. 

Smith  ’ . It  is  not  vulgar,  not  mawkish,  nor  unwholesome.  Dealing  with  the  passions  of 

men  and  women,  and  not  with  the  sentimentality  of  the  schoolroom  or  the  artificial  in¬ 
triguing  of  *  society.’  it  preserves  a  purity  of  tone  and  a  dignity  of  method  not  too  often  tuuud 
in  the  novels  of  the  day."—  Examiner. 

IV 

1  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  Maps,  16s.  1 

GREAT  CAMPAIGNS: 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal  Military  Operations 
which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  from  1796  to  1870. 

Edited  from  the  Lectures  and  Writings  of  the  late 

Major  C.  ADAMS, 

Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  Staff  College. 

By  Captain  C.  COOPER  KING. 

“  It  would  be  as  difficult  to  do  justice  in  an  ordinary  review  to  this  very  able  work  as  it 
would  be  to  over-estimate  its  vast  importance  as  a  military  history.  To  the  student  it  will 
prove  of  immense  value,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  eventB  of  the  most  memorable  campaigns  in 
Europe  for  the  last  eighty  years  are  spread  liefore  him  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  a  lucidity  in  commenting  thereon,  that  must  command  unqualified 
approval."— Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

♦  V 

Post  Svo.  cloth,  6a.  6d. 

DITA. 

By  Lady  MARGARET  MAJENDIE, 

Author  of  “  G  anetto.” 

VI 

New  Edition.  1  vol.  uniform  with  “  Middlemarch,”  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  CHRISTMAS  ANNUAL, 

THE  HAUNTED  RIVER, 

By  Mrs.  J.  II.  RIDDELL, 

Author  of  ”  George  Geith,”  &c. 

With  6  Full-page  Illustrations,  price  Is.,  will  be  published  next  week. 
GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  8ro.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  PICTURE-AMATEUR’S 
HANDBOOK  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  PAINTERS; 

I  Being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture 
Galleries  and  for  Art  Students, 

Including  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Methods  of  Painting  and  Instructions  fot 
Cleaning,  Re-lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  a  Olossury  o£  Terms 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  Painting, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master. 

By  PHILIPPE  DARYL,  B.A. 

LONDON  :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  S:  CO.,  7  STATIONERS'-HALL  COURT, 
LUDGATE  HILL. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


Svo.  2s.  6d. 


IMPORTANT 


BOOKS. 


NOW  READY. 


ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF 
MIXED  LANGUAGES; 

Being  an  Examination  of  the  Fundamental  Axioms 
of  the  Foreign  School  of  Modern  Philology, 
more  especially  as  applied  to  the  English. 

Prize  Essay  by  J.  C.  CLOUGH,  F.R.His.S. 


CONTENTS. 

General  Examination  of  the  Subject  : 

Jargons — Lingua  Franca  of  South  Europe — Maltese — Hindustani — 
Gypsy  or  Eomanny — Persian — Turkish — Basque — Celtic — Romance  Lan¬ 
guages  generally — Spanish  and  Portuguese — French — Wallachian — Teu¬ 
tonic  Languages  generally. 

The  English  Language  : 

The  English  Language  is  Mixed — The  Anglo-Saxon  Element — Other 
Germanic  Elements — The  Norse  Element — The  Celtic  Element — Elements 
from  distant  Parts — The  Latin  and  Neo-Latin  Element — English  is  a 
Teuto-Romance  Language — On  English  Pronunciation. 


44  This  is  a  book  which  may  be  read  with  profit  even  where  its  conclusions  are  not 
accepted.  The  author  has  taken  very  considerable  pains  with  his  subject,  has 
amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  material  from  the  newest  sources,  and,  above  all,  is  not 
afraid  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  even  when  that  opinion  is  opposed  to  such 
authorities  as  Max  MUller  and  Dr.  Morris . The  book  is  made  up  of  examina¬ 

tions  of  various  languages  to  make  out  his  case.  Thus  there  are  chapters  on  jargons 
— such  as  Creole-French,  pig*  on-English,  nigger- English,  and  nigger- Dutch,  the 
Lingua  Franca  of  South  Europe,  Maltese,  Romanny,  Basque,  Turkish,  Wallachian, 

&c.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  book  covers  a  deal  of  ground . But  we  have  said 

enough  to  call  attention  to  a  book  which  deserves  to  be  read.” — Educational  Timas. 

“  Long,  elaborate,  and  learned  investigation  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  existing 

tongues . We  are  disposed  to  draw  attention  to  the  points  of  the  book  as  one 

which  must  be  extremely  interesting,  by  its  large  amount  of  more  or  less  fresh¬ 
looking  material,  and  its  vigorous  argument . A  valuable  and  important  work, 

which  must  throw  light  on  many  moot  points.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  His  book  shows  deep  learning  and  acumen,  and  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
to  see  the  effects  that  different  events  in  the  history  of  the  English  people,  and 
especially  the  Norman  Conquest,  had  on  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  them¬ 
selves.  . .  .He  has  enlarged  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  English  language,  and  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  question  at  issue.”—  Yr  Haul. 

“  It  contains  much  interesting  matter  in  the  way  of  new  facts  and  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  that  mixed  languages,  true  hybrids,  may  and  do  exist.” — 
— Letter  from  Ilis  Excellency  G.  P.  Marsh ,  Author  of  the  Student's  Manual  of  the 
English  Language. 

“  He  writes  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  has  invested  what 
might  seem  a  very  dry  question  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  His  book  is  a  useful 
contribution  to  philology.” — School  Guardian. 

“  In  the  work  before  us,  though  addressed  more  partic  ilarly  to  philologists,  the 
general  reader  will  find  much  that  is  entertaining  in  the  analogies  the  author  has 
pointed  out  in  the  words  and  modes  of  expression  selected  from  various  languages  in 
support  of  his  views.” — Schoolmaster. 

44  Evinces  great  learning  and  research,  and  will  prove  most  interesting  to  all  who 

are  at  all  given  to  philological  studies . One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  our  author 

seems  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  great  variety  of  French  provincialisms,  vocabulary, 

and  pronunciation  as  he  undoubtedly  is  with  those  of  England . In  order  to 

form  an  idea  of  the  treatise  as  a  compendious  philological  work,  or  of  the  argument 
it  is  written  to  sustain,  the  whole  must  be  carefully  read  and  studied  ;  and  the  study 
will  richly  repay  the  labour.” — Carmarthen  Journal. 

44  The  writer  of  this  very  learned  essay  has  not  erred  on  the  side  of  prolixity  or 
dryness,  for  he  has  disposed  of  the  whole  question  in  a  very  small  space,  and  has 
produced  a  treatise  that  can  be  read  with  interest  by  any  classical  scholar  possessing 
the  most  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues.’ — Northern  Whin. 

“A  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  essay . Able  and  most  instructive 

work.” — Weste/m  Morning  News. 

“  Presents  much  curious  and  interesting  information  with  regard  to  words  gene¬ 
rally.” — Rock. 

44  The  author  in  our  opinion  most  conclusively  shows  that  English  certainly 
presents  the  case  of  a  speech  mixed  in  every  point  of  classification.  It  is  due  to 
Mr.  Clough  to  say  that  he  has  made  a  somewhat  still  and  difilcult  subject  intensely 

interesting . Although  Mr.  Clough  has  ventured  to  differ  from  such  high 

authorities  as  Max  Miiller  and  Dr.  Morris  in  his  views  of  English  accidence,  he  is 
well  able  to  hold  his  own  ;  and  we  cannot  speak  of  this  new  contribution  to  com¬ 
parative  philology  and  the  word-building  of  the  English  language  except  in  terms 
of  the  warmest  approval.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

44  We  think,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  authorities  against  him,  the 

writer  has  made  out  his  case . The  book  is  well  worth  study  by  all  who  are 

interested  in  the  science  of  language.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

44  Mr.  Clough’s  arguments  are  very  forcible,  and  are  supported  by  a  vast  array  of 

evidence . The  essay  bristles  with  facts  and  illustrations — some  of  them  very 

curious— and  evinces  considerable  philological  learning  and  no  small  share  of  critical 
and  analytical  acumen.”— Scotsman. 

“  Well  written  and  clearly  put  together,  and  the  facts  and  illustrations  he  has 
collected  are  for  the  most  part  correct.” — Academy. 

44  A  large  quantity  of  matter,  most  useful,  nay,  indispensable  to  the  student  of 

languages . The  arrangement  and  withal  the  critical  faculty  apparent  therein 

go  far  to  win  a  name  for  the  author,  not  only  as  a  linguist,  but  as  a  comparative 
philologist.”— Daily  Revie to. 

44  Full  of  information,  and  the  facts  collected  are  usually  accurate.” 

Kev.  A.  H.  Sayce  in  Nature. 

“  Mr.  J.  C.  Clough’s  well-arranged  essay  gives  evidence  of  considerable  industry 
and  good  sense . He  has  proved  his  point,  and  fully  established  the  counter¬ 
proposition  . Interesting  and  useful  volume.  He  has  compressed  a  great  amount 

of  matter  into  the  small  compass  of  123  pages  by  dint  of  method  and  concise  state¬ 
ment,  thereby  producing  a  very  creditable  monograph.” — Examiner. 

44  Worthy  of  some  attention,  more  particularly  from  those  whose  opinions  he 

combats . It  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  a  reply  from  either  of  his 

opponents.” — No/  th  British  Daily  Mail. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


NEW  IRELAND: 

Political  Sketches  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Irish  Public  Life. 

By  A.  M.  SULLIVAN,  M.P. 

2  Yds.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  30s. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  36s. 

THE 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OP  THE 

IION.  CHARLES  SUMNER. 


Edited  by  EDWIN  L.  MERGE. 


THE  FIFTH  EDITION 

OP 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR, 

By  Captain  FRED  DIJRNABY, 

IS  NOW  READY, 

In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  3  Maps  and  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  38s. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
SAMUEL  BRECK. 

With  Passages  from  his  Note  Books  (1771—1862) 
Edited  by  II.  E.  SCIIUDDER. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  Cd. 

“  Will  find  favour  at  Mr.  Mudie’s,  and  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers.” 

Standard . 


MONT  BLANC  :  a  Treatise  on  its  Geodesical 

and  Geologicnl  Constitution— it5:  Transformations,  and  the  Old  and  Modern 
State  of  its  Glaciers.  By  Eugene  Viollkt-le-Duc.  Translated  by  B.  Bucic- 
nall.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  120  Illustrations,  14s.  [Shortly. 


BY  LAND  and  OCEAN  ;  or,  the  Journal  and 

Letters  of  a  Tour  Hound  the  World  by  a  Young  Girl,  who  went  to  South 
Australia  with  a  Lady  Friend,  then  alone  to  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Sydney, 
Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Across  the  Continent  of  America  home.  By 
F.  L.  Rains.  Crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 


THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  READY  OF 

THE  FERN  WORLD.  By  F.  G.  Heath. 

Author  of  “  The  Fern  Paradise,”  “  The  English  Peasantry,”  &c.  Illustrated 
by  12  Coloured  Plates,  giving  complete  Figures  (64  in  all)  of  every  Species  of 
British  Fern,  specially  printed  from  Nature,  and  by  several  Full-page 
Engravings  of  some  of  the  choicest1) Scenery  in  Devon  and  a  permanent  Pho¬ 
tographic  Frontispiece.  Large  post  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  400  pp.  12s.  6d.  * 


ANNALS  of  NORTH  AMERICA  ;  being  a 

Concise  Account  of  tlie  Settlement  and  Progress  of  the  TJlli tel  States,  the 
British  American  Possessions,  and  Mexico,  dating  from  the  Discovery  of 
America,  and  noting  the  Steps  in  their  Industrial,  Political,  Religions,  and 
Social  Development  to  the  Present  Time.  With  a  carefully  prepared  Index 
for  reference.  By'  E.  Howland.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  18s. 


LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAP.STON,  SEA  IILE,  .S;  RIVING  TON, 

CROWN  BUII, DINGS,  188  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Early  in  December,  dem)r  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  18s. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

LIFE  OF  IIIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

*»*  THE  WORK  WILL  BE  COMPLETE  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  iESCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  Robeiit  Browning.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  [Now  ready. 

THE  SONNETS  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO 

BUONARROTI  and  TOMMASO  CAMPANELLA.  Now  for  the  first  time 
Translated  into  Rhymed  English  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  Author  of 
“  Renaissance  in  Italy,”  “  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,”  “  Sketches  in  Italy 
and  Greece,”  “  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,”  &c.  Ac.  [/«  the  press. 

HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

By  Henri  Van  Laun.  Vol.  III.  (completing  the  Work).  From  the  End  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Demy 
Svo.  16s.  [Just  published. 

The  following  Volumes  have  been  recently  issued : 

Vol.  I.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Renaissance.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Classical  Renaissance  until  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Demy  Syo.  16s. 

ANATOMY  forARTISTS.  By  John  Marshall, 

F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts ;  late 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Government  School  of  Design,  South  Ken¬ 
sington  ;  Professor  of  Surgery  in  University  College.  Illustrated  with  2*20 
Original  Drawings  on  Wood,  by  J.  S.  Cutbbert ;  Engraved  by  George 
Nicholls  &  Co.  [Nearly  ready . 

HISTORY  of  SCULPTURE,  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke,  Professor  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Translated  by  F.  E.  BuNNfcrr.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  imperial  8vo. 
with  377  Illustrations,  42s. 

THE  FOREGLEAMS  of  CHRISTIANITY: 

an  Essay  on  the  Religious  History  of  Antiquity.  By  Charles  Newton  Scott. 

[Nearly  ready. 

REASONABLE  SERVICE.  By  W.  Page 

Roberts,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Law  and  God.”  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 
“  Good  sermons,  simple,  forcible,  saturated  with  the  results  of  recent  culture,  not  over  the 
heads  of  ordinary  readers,  aud,  last  not  least,  short.  Such  discourses  must  make  very  useful 
models  for  youn"  and  inexperienced  preachers  who  have  braius,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
hatred  of  affectation.” — Contemporary  Review. 

By  the  same  Author. 

LAW  and  GOD.  Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo. 

price  5s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 

OF 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  have  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  they  are  preparing  for  publication  a  NEW  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  EDITION  of  Mr.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS,  in 
Twenty-four  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.  at  3s.  6d.  a  Volume.  They 
believe  that  as  no  Illustrated  Edition  of  this  great  Novelist’s 
Works  at  present  exists  save  that  entitled  “  The  Library  Edition,” 
in  Twenty-two  Volumes,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
Cheaper  Issue  of  convenient  size  will  be  generally  welcomed. 

This  New  Issue  will  he  Illustrated  by  nearly  all  the  small 
Woodcut  Illustrations ;  and  for  those  volumes  which  have  not 
hitherto  had  the  advantage  of  such  embellishment,  New  Illus¬ 
trations  will  he  supplied  by  Eminent  Artists. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME, 

CONSISTING  OF 

VANITY  FAIR,  Volume  I. 

will  be  published  on  DECEMBER  1 ;  and  a  New  Volume  on 
the  First  of  each  succeeding  Month,  till  the  conclusion  of  tho 
Series. 


THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Third  Edition,  now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries, 

EREMA;  or,  MY  FATHER’S  SIN. 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  “Alice  Lorraine,”  &c.  &c. 

3  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Now  ready  at  all  Libraries, 

A  DOUCE  LASS.  By  the  Author  of  “  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  “  A  Garden  of 

Women,”  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  post  8yo. 


NEW  NOVELS,  NEARLY  READY. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  HOLME  LEE. 

STRAIGHTFORWARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 

3  vols. 

ANGUS  GRAY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Among 

Strangers,”  ‘*  ScarsclifE  Rocks,”  Ac.  &c.  3  vols. 


BY  LOVE  and  LAW  :  the  Story  of  an 

Honourable  Woman.  A  Narrative.  By  Lizzie  Alldridge.  3  vols. 
post  Svo. 

A  CHAPERON’S  CARES.  By  Mary  Catherine 

Jackson,  Author  of  “  Word  Sketches  in  the  ‘  Sweet  South.’  ”  2  vols. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 
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THE  WAR. 

f  I! HE  abandonment  of  Erzeronm,  which  had  probably 
_L  become  inevitable  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
15th  of  October,  may  perhaps  be  the  last  active  operation 
ofthe  present  campaign  in  Asia.  The  eventual  result  of  a 
blockade  of  Kars  is  so  certain  that  the  Russian  generals  will 
scarcely  incur  a  wanton  loss  of  life  by  superfluous  assaults. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  has  at  present  no  force  with  which  he  can 
either  attempt  the  relief  of  the  fortress  or  hazard  any 
other  offensive  movement.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  victorious  army  will  undertake  before  winter  the  siege 
of  Batoum,  which  would  be  a  much  more  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  than  Erzeroum  or  Kars.  An  advance  on 
Trebizond  would  at  this  season  be  hazardous  ;  and  Mukhtar 
Pasha  might  still  offer  opposition  to  a  pursuing  army. 
If  Batoum  is  besieged,  the  port  cannot  be  blockaded  while 
the  Turks  retain  their  superiority  at  sea,  but  some  effort 
may  probably  be  made  to  reduce  the  place  by  bombard¬ 
ment  or  assault.  It  seems  not  improbable  that,  if  Batoum 
is  taken,  the  Russians  will  place  garrisons  there  and  at 
Erzeroum,  and  withdraw  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  own  frontier.  The  supply  of  an  army 
in  the  interior  of  Armenia  would  be  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some;  and,  although  there  is  no  longer  a  regular  Turkish 
army  in  the  field,  the  Kurdish  tribes  will  not  fail  to  watch 
for  opportunities  of  plunder.  With  the  exception  of 
Batoum,  all  Eastern  Armenia  is  for  the  time  virtually  in 
the  possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  acquisition  may 
bo  permanently  retained  if  it  is  thought  advisable. 
None  of  the  Continental  Powers  have  any  motive  for 
objecting  to  the  extension  ofthe  Russian  dominion  in  Asia, 
and  the  alarm  which  has  been  expressed  by  some  English 
political  writers  is  not  a  little  fanciful.  The  possession  of 
the  upper  valley  of  a  river  offers  no  special  facilities  for 
the  acquisition  ofthe  territory  furtherdown.  If  theRussians 
hereafter  wish  to  conquer  Bagdad  or  the  plains  between 
t  he  Euphratesand  Tigris,  it  will  matter  little  whether  their  base 
of  operations  is  Alexandropol  or  Kars.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  desirable  that  Russia  should  occupy  the  nearest 
land  passage  to  India  ;  but  no  practicable  route  at  present 
exists  through  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  in  other 
respects  there  is  as  little  strategic  connexion  between 
Armenia  and  India  as  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Poland. 
Englishmen  may  for  the  present  regard  with  equanimity  a 
Russian  annexation  which  they  are  in  any  case  powerless 
to  prevent.  No  ironclad  ship  can  reach  the  Armenian 
highlands. 

In  Asia,  if  not  in  Europe,  the  Russians  appear  to  have  sub¬ 
stantially  accomplished  after  several  months  the  enterprise 
which  they  expected  to  complete  in  the  early  summer.  Their 
miscalculation  of  the  Turkish  power  of  resistance  was 
shared  by  every  English  and  foreign  officer  who  studied 
the  question  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Those  who 
sympathized  most  strongly  with  the  Turks,  including  some 
officers  who  have  since  entered  their  service,  unanimously  held 
that  they  were  incapable  of  offering  serious  resistance  to  an 
invading  army.  Both  Russian  and  neutral  observers  left 
too  much  out  of  consideration  the  remarkable  courage  and 
tenacity  of  the  Turkish  soldier.  The  resources  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  money  aud  munitions  of  war  had 
also  been  inadequately  appreciated.  Though  there  is 
scarcely  a  regular  commissariat,  the  armies  in  Europe  and 
Asia  have  not  been  stinted  of  arms  or  ammunition,  and 
the  men,  carrying  little  with  them  except  their  rifles  and 
cartridges,  can  almost  dispense  with  baggage-trains. 


Russian  generals  appear  in  the  early  part  of  the  Asiatic 
campaign  to  have  made  no  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
changes  introduced  into  modern  war  by  the  improvement 
of  firearms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  generals  be¬ 
came  unduly  confident  because  they  had  repelled  rash 
attacks  on  formidable  earthworks.  The  causes  of  Mukhtae’s 
disastrous  defeat  are  now  fully  understood.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that,  if  he  had  retreated  in  time,  he  might 
have  again  defended  Zewin,  or  some  other  position  in  front 
of  Erzeroum,  against  a  superior  enemy.  One  cause  of  the 
early  Russian  failures  was  the  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus 
which  has  since  collapsed.  The  Turks  deserve  credit  for 
their  rescue  of  some  of  their  allies  who  had  been  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  hopeless  rebellion.  The  further  spread  of  the 
movement  would  only  have  caused  additional  suffering  to 
the  Circassians,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  that., they 
could  maintain  their  independence  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

It  is  still  not  positively  known  that  the  investment  of 
Plevna  is  complete  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Osman 
PasnA  will  have  great  difficulty  in  effecting  a  reti’eat  cither 
on  Sofia  or  on  Widdin.  Fifty  thousand  good  troops  might 
perhaps  force  their  way  through  any  obstacle  which  could 
be  opposed  to  their  passage,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  be¬ 
siegers  could  atfirst  provide  an  equal  force  at  any  point  which 
might  be  selected  for  the  movement.  The  safe  passage  of 
the  trains  which  must  accompany  the  army  would  be  more 
difficult;  yet  it  is  sm-prising  that  a  commander  who  is 
allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have  displayed  great 
ability  should  not  have  foreseen  the  danger  to  which  lie  is 
now  apparently  exposed.  The  statement  that  the  Turkish 
commander  has  provisions  for  his  army  for  four  months 
is  for  good  reasons  generally  disbelieved.  If  he  could 
afford  during  that  time  to  dispense  with  further  convoys, 
he  might  perhaps  rely  on  the  losses  which  the  besieg¬ 
ing  force  must  necessarily  suffer  during  the  winter. 
By  retaining  Plevna  he  would  prevent  the  enemy  from 
attacking  Suleiman  Pasha,  or  from  forming  the  siege  of 
the  great  fortresses.  Mehemet  Ali  is  now  organizing  an 
army  at  Sofia,  ■which,  if  it  is  not  immediately  required 
for  the  relief  of  Plevna,  may  threaten  the  Russian 
communications.  The  rumoured  intention  of  the 
Russians  to  advance  to  Adrianople  dui’ing  a  winter 
campaign  is  probably  contingent  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Plevna.  One  or  moro  of  the  Balkan  passes 
might  he  used  for  an  advance ;  and  the  rich  plains  of 
Roumelia  would  perhaps  furnish  sufficient  provisions  and 
fodder ;  but  Adrianople  is  already  to  some  extent  fortified, 
and  additional  earthworks  could  be  constructed  if  they 
were  required.  If  the  expedition  is  undertaken  it  will 
perhaps  in  part  have  been  projected  for  political  reasons. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Sultan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  wavered  iu  his  determination  to  resist ;  and  palace  in¬ 
trigues  in  favour  of  peace  may  not  have  been  wholly  dis¬ 
continued.  The  Sultan’s  principal  favourite  was  closely 
allied  with  the  commanders  who,  either  through  incapacity 
or  through  treachery,  abstained  from  opposing  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians.  A  hostile  force  in  front 
of  Adrianople  might  possibly  render  more  acceptable  a 
well-timed  bribe.  The  rumours  of  a  conspiracy  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dethroned  Murad  seem  to  indicate  general 
alarm  and  confusion  at  Constantinople.  One  serious  result 
is  the  detention  at  the  capital  of  a  large  body  of  regular 
troops  which  is  urgently  needed  in  the  field. 

If  it  were  possible  to  calculate  beforehand  the  policy  of  a 
!  Turkish  Government,  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  the  present 
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moment  would  be  surrounded  with  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  Russians  indeed  may  choose  for  them¬ 
selves  any  territorial  acquisition  which  they  may  desire  in 
Armenia,  and  they  will  certainly  insist  on  the  possession 
of  Batoum,  in  exchange  perhaps  for  some  of  their  conquests 
further  inland.  The  impediment  to  negotiation  is  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Turks 
should  at  present  either  agree  to  abandon  Bulgaria  north 
of  the  Balkans  or  allow  a  foreign  Government  a  right  of 
control  over  their  administration  of  Roumelia.  They  have 
had  full  warning  of  the  meaning  of  partial  or  total  inde¬ 
pendence  conceded  to  provinces  detached  from  the  Empire. 
Iloumania  has,  without  even  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel  with 
Turkey,  acted  as  a  subordinate  ally  of  Russia  ;  and  Servia  is 
only  waiting  for  some  decisive  success  to  join  the  invader.  A 
nominally  independent  Bulgaria  would  furnish  a  contingent 
to  the  Russian  army  in  the  next  invasion,  for  which 
reasons  will  never  bo  wanting  as  long  as  the  Porte  has 
any  Christian  subjects  with  whom  Russian  emissaries  can 
intrigue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  now 
assured  of  final  victory,  will  not  patch  up  a  peace  without 
attaining  at  least  the  ostensible  object  of  the  invasion.  The 
moral  impossibility  of  leaving  the  Bulgarians  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Turks  will  furnish  bath  an  excuse  and  a  reason  for 
the  demand  of  large  concessions.  As  the  Bulgarians  them¬ 
selves  are  notoriously  unfit  for  the  government  of  their 
own  country,  Russian  officers,  probably  trained  in 
Poland,  will  undertake  the  administration  of  the  province. 
The  Mahometans  themselves,  if  they  are  allowed  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  remain  in  their  homes,  will  consider  Russian 
despotism  a  less  evil  than  Bulgarian  vengeance  and 
cruelty.  No  good  is  to  be  expected  from  foreign  media¬ 
tion.  The  English  Government  is  disliked  and  perhaps 
despised  by  Russia,  and  Austria  is  checked  by  Germany. 
The  Porte  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  deal  singly  with 
Russia  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  deem  any  humiliation  and  loss 
preferable  to  another  campaign  in  which  victory  would  be 
hopeless. 


AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY. 

rip  HE  negotiations  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
JL  months  between  Austria  and  Germany  for  a  new 
commercial  treaty  to  replace  that  which  is  on  the  eve  of 
expiring  have  fallen  through.  The  offer  of  Germany  to 
continue  the  existing  treaty  for  a  year  more  has  been  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  discussions  which  were  raised  by  the 
suggestion  that,  in  lieu  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  Austria 
should  have  a  tariff  of  its  own  with  which  Germany  should 
announce  its  satisfaction,  and  of  which  it  should  take 
advantage  by  a  favoured-nation  clause,  have  led  to  no  result. 
Accordingly  it  has  now  been  announced  that  Austria  will 
publish  its  own  tariff  and  do  what  seems  best  in  its  own 
eyes.  It  must  have  a  revenue,  and  must  get  its  revenue  in 
the  way  it  thinks  best ;  and  it  cannot  wait  until  Germany 
is  pleased  to  state  that  the  mode  adopted  has  no 
features  unfairly  detrimental  to  German  interests.  But 
although  the  negotiations  with  Germany  have  failed,  all 
parties  regret  the  failure.  Hungary  is  an  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  exporting  corn  and  wine,  and  would  gladly  receive 
in  exchange  German  manufactured  articles  furnished  at 
prices  below  those  at  which  the  infant  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  of  Austria  can  supply  them.  The  Germans  have 
found  the  Austrian  market  a  very  good  one  in  recent  years, 
and  in  these  bad  times  are  sorry  to  lose  it.  The  Austrians 
attach  perhaps  more  importance  to  the  political  than  to 
the  economical  advantages  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Germany,  and  regret  that  there  should  be  any  interruption 
of  the  friendship  which  constant  mercantile  communication 
brings  with  it.  It  may  therefore  seem  strange  that  three 
countries  which  all  wish  for  a  commercial  treaty  should  not 
have  been  able  to  agree  on  one.  But  it  is  an  inherent 
difficulty  in  all  negotiations  for  commercial  treaties  that, 
while  each  party  desires  a  treaty  in  the  abstract,  each  party 
also  wishes  to  make  the  treaty  peculiarly  favourable  for 
itself.  Experience,  too,  shows  that  commercial  treaties 
are  apt  to  work  in  unexpected  ways,  and  then,  when 
the  time  comes  for  renewing  them,  the  opportunity  is 
taken  to  try  to  guard  for  the  future  against  what  has 
been  an  unpleasant  surprise.  It  was,  for  example,  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  existing  treaty  that  unfinished  Austrian  goods 
sent  to  Germany  to  be  finished  might  be  reimported  into 
Austria  free  of  charge.  When  the  ceded  districts  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  annexed,  the  manufacturers  in 


those  parts  were  sharp  enough  to  see  how  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  this  provision.  They  sent  unfinished  goods 
into  Austria,  exported  and  finished  them,  and  thus  got 
their  own  finished  goods  into  Austria  free  of  duty.  The 
treaty  was  never  meant  to  operate  in  this  way  ;  and  the 
Austrian  manufacturers  naturally  askea  that  a  new  treaty 
should  provide  against  what  they  considei  ed  to  be  an  abuse 
of  the  easv  good  nature  of  Austria.  A  not  lifer  standing  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  treaties  of  commerce  has  also  presented 
itself  on  this  occasion.  A  negotiator  of  such  a  treaty 
is  always  apt  to  be  thinking,  not  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  is  dealing,  but  of  a  third  party,  with  whom  he  means- 
to  deal.  Austria  asked  that  her  wines  might  be  introduced 
into  Germany  either  free  of  duty  or  at  a  very  low  duty. 
Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  have  objected  to  this,  not 
because  he  thought  Hungarian  wines  could  much  injure 
the  wine-growers  of  the  Rhine,  but  because  he  wished, 
when  the  time  came  for  a  treaty  with  France,  to  be  able 
to  bargain  for  an  easy  admission  of  German  iron  into 
France  in  exchange  for  an  easy  admission  of  French  wines 
into  Germany. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  differences  between  the  German 
and  Austrian  negotiators  there  was  no  doubt  some  disposi¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  to  slip  away  from  Free-trade  and  to  re- 
lapsp  into  old  Protectionist  habits.  But  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  new  tariff  which  Austria  intends  to  adopt  is  very 
reactionary.  The  chief  change  that  is  to  be  made  is  that 
the  frontier  duties  are  to  be  paid  in  gold  instead  of  silver, 
and  this  means  of  course  an  augmentation  of  the  duties. 
But  Austria  has  recently  found  herself  obliged,  in  order  to 
get  a  footing  in  the  foreign  loan  market,  to  borrow  on  the 
condition  of  paying  in  gold,  and  if  she  pays  in  g°ld  she 
may  naturally  wish  to  receive  in  gold.  Russia  has  already 
anticipated  her  in  this  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  States 
which  are  not  really  rich  can  contract  gold  loans  and  not 
exact  gold  at  their  frontier  custom-houses.  That  the  States 
which  show  an  inclination  to  fall  away  from  Free- 
trade  are  also  borrowing  States  is  a  fact  of  which 
it  is  a  mistake  to  lose  sight.  India,  with  the  full 
light  of  England  turned  on  her,  puts  an  import  duty  or. 
cotton  goods  to  protect  her  native  manufacturers  ;  and 
her  plea  is  that  she  is  so  much  indebted  to  England  that 
she  must  have  a  little  protection  accorded  her  in  order  to- 
enable  her  to  pay  the  interest.  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
always  borrowing.  Both  have  conic  into  the  market  this 
year  for  loans,  although  no  nation  would  go  to  foreigners 
for  money  while  such  a  war  as  the  present  war  was  going 
on,  if  it  could  possibly  help  it.  And  what  is  much  more 
remarkable  is  that  even  Prussia  has  now  to  ask  for  a  loan. 
With  her  of  course  there  is  no  question  of  going  abroad 
for  the  money,  as  she  can  raise  money  at  home  as  easily  as 
England  can.  But  all  the  traditions  of  Prussian  statesmen 
are  violently  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  national  debt. 
It  has  always  been  their  object  and  their  boast,  not  only  to 
owe  the  merest  trifle,  but  to  have  a  store  of  coin 
locked  up  for  emergencies.  Now  Prussia,  in  order  to- 
meet  current  expenses,  is  obliged  to  borrow ;  and, 
although  the  amount  wanted  is  not  large,  to  have 
to  borrow  at  all  must  be  very  distasteful  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  demand  being  made.  The 
cause  of  Prussia  having  to  borrow- is  partly  the  inevitable 
increase  of  expenditure,  and  partly  the  badness  of'  the 
times.  The  revenue  does  not  grow  as  it  ought  to  grow 
if  the  times  were  decently  good.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
Prussia,  and  indeed  all  Germany,  has  been  made  poorer 
by  the  payment  of  the  French  milliards.  But  there  is  much 
more  exaggeration  than  truth  in  the  statement.  The 
principal  effect  of  the  payment  of  th  milliards  was  to  save 
Germany  from  getting  into  debt.  The  money  of  Germany- 
had  been  used  for  the  war;  and,  il  the  French  milliards 
had  not  come  to  make  good  what  had  been  so  spent, 
Germany  would  Lave  had  to  burrow.  If  the  Prussian 
Government  has  even  now  to  borrow,  its  deficit  would  have 
been  inevitably  greater  if  the  revi  uue  had  had  to  support 
the  charge  of  the  interest  on  all  that  Prussia  spent  to  carry 
her  armies  to  Paris.  Even  as  it  is,  the  German  army  seems 
a  heavier  burden  than  the  country  can  well  bear ;  but  the 
burden  would  have  been  very  much  heavier  if  the  French 
had  not  been  made  to  pay  for  those  costly  additions  to  the 
military  system  which  the  annexation  of  territory  imposed 
on  the  conquerors. 

The  influx  of  French  money  may,  indeed,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  foster  in  Gei’many  the  speculative  mania  which  a 
short  time  ago  seized  on  Germany  as  well  as  on  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  when  we  remember  all  that  has  happened  in 
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other  countries,  and  call  to  mind  the  sufferings  of  English 
families  from  bubble  Companies  and  foreign  loans,  the  history 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  and  the  financial  scandals 
culminating  in  the  panic  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
Vienna  Exhibition,  we  may  be  slow  to  seek  for  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  cause  for  financial  disasters  in  Germany.  The 
history  of  what  has  been  going  on  there  seems  precisely 
like  what  has  been  going  on  elsewhere,  and  in  England  as 
much  as  anywhere  else.  The  confidence  of  Germans  in 
their  banks  has  just  been  rudely  shaken  by  the  failure 
of  a  great  bank  at  Stettin,  which  has  involved, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  failure  of  allied  institutions. 
The  story  of  the  ruin  of  this  Stettin  bank  seems  so 
natural  and  familiar  that  we  could  easily  fancy  that  we 
were  reading  of  something  that  had  been  taking  place  in 
an  ordinary  English  town.  There  were  directors,  and  there 
was  a  manager,  but  the  directors  did  not  direct,  while  the 
manager  did  manage.  His  way  of  managing  was  to  go 
altogether  out  of  banking  business,  and  make  large  ad¬ 
vances  on  worthless  securities.  In  order  to  save  the  money 
locked  up,  he  locked  up  more  and  more — until  at  last  a 
new  director  came,  who  insisted  on  knowing  what  was 
going  on,  traced  the  ruin,  and  proclaimed  it.  The  names 
of  English  establishments  that  have  gone  through  a  history 
almost  precisely  the  same  will  occur  to  every  one  who  is 
familiar  with  what  has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  There 
are  some  banks,  no  doubt,  which  are  always  on  their  guard, 
although  the  list  of  those  in  a  very  high  position  which  have 
been  shown  to  be  occasionally  off  their  guard  is  surprisingly 
long.  But  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  banks  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  colliery  districts  which  have  not  b  en  in¬ 
duced  by  sanguine  managers  to  lock  up  money  in  collieries 
that  are  now  carried  on  at  a  loss  are  few.  In  Prussia 
the  National  Bank  is  sound,  vigilant,  and  strong,  and  does 
its  business  with  punctilious  care.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  may  also  be  said,  although 
with  a  slighter  shade  of  absolute  certainty,  of  many  other 
banks  here.  But  Prussia  is  a  much  poorer  and,  financially 
speaking,  newer  country  than  England,  and  one  bank  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  safe  suffices  for  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  country ;  and  the  other  establishments  which  are 
called  banks  are  rather  financial  institutions  than  banks. 
We  are  rich  enough  to  have  several  good  banks,  while 
Prussia  is  not ;  just  as  we  are  rich  enough  to  pass  through 
bad  times  without  borrowing,  while  Prussia  is  not.  The 
Prussians  add,  as  the  Indian  Government  would  add,  that 
we  are  also  rich  enough  to  uphold  Fi’ee-trade  when  times 
are  bad  and  money  must  be  borrowed,  while  they  are  not. 
Scientifically  they  are,  we  will  assume,  under  a  mistake  ; 
and  the  best  way  to  meet  bad  times  and  pay  for  the  in¬ 
terest  on  loans  is  to  abandon  Protection  and  to  lower  or 
remit  duties.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  get  any  but  English¬ 
men  to  accept  and  obey  the  dictates  of  this  scientific  truth. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

IE  the  Liberal  party  fails  to  recover  its  former  supremacy, 
the  fault  will  not  lie  in  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  are  simultaneously  active  in  urging  the  revival  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  active  agitation.  The  choice  of  public  objects  to 
be  attained  is  by  common  consent  postponed  to  the  primary 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  party;  but  the  Chnrch,  the 
land,  and  the  franchise  are  offered  for  the  choice  of  the 
constituencies.  As  long  as  an  institution  is  left  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  will  be  something  to  attack  and 
destroy,  and,  above  all,  there  will  be  a  motive  for  orga¬ 
nization.  Mr.  Chambbelain,  in  an  article  published  two 
or  three  years  age,  recommended  a  united  assault,  on  the 
Established  Church  as  the  first  and  most  profitable  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  united  Liberal  forces.  At  that  time 
he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  that  the  official  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  would  intimate,  however  vaguely,  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  concur  in  the  movement  as  soon  as  it  should  become 
sufficiently  general  to  justify  his  adhesion.  At  Rochdale 
both  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  laid  more  stress  on 
the  modification  of  land  tenures  than  even  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Establishment ;  but  both  speakers  reiterated 
their  expressions  of  hostility  to  an  institution  which, 
as  Mr.  Bright  truly  said,  furnishes  few  recruits 
to  his  party.  As  on  a  former  occasion,  Mr.  Bright 
betrayed  a  sectai'ian  prejudice  in  an  unnecessary  sneer  at  a 
common  ecclesiastical  phrase.  A  bishop  had  delivered 
“  What  do  they  call  it  ? — a  charge,”  which  Mr.  Bright 
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explained  as  equivalent  to  a  speech  or  address.  Bishops 
will  probably  still  deliver  charges  after  their  sees  have  been 
disendowed  ;  nor  is  the  word  more  objectionable  than  any 
technical  term  or  title  which  is  used  by  Nonconformist 
sects.  To  the  supporters  of  the  Establishment  it  matters 
little  whether  the  Church  or  the  land  is  selected  as  the  first 
victim  of  the  modern  Liberal  agitation.  It  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  Lord  Hartington,  while  he  maintains  a  serene 
impartiality  on  questions  of  establishment,  may  not  share 
Mr.  Bright’s  indignation  at  the  distribution  of  a  third  part 
of  the  land  among  less  than  a  thousand  owners.  The 
anomaly  of  great  accumulations  of  landed  property  is  not 
unattended  with  social  inconvenience ;  but  one  of  its  inci¬ 
dental  consequences  and  partial  compensations  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Hartington  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
That  some  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  aristocracy 
should  encourage  schemes  of  universal  suffrage  is  a  more 
surprising  paradox  than  the  unequal  division  of  the  land. 

For  the  present  Mr.  Chamberlain  disclaims  a  desire  to 
introduce  into  England  the  French  law  of  compulsory 
division ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  less  stringent 
measure  would  materially  affect  the  distribution  of  the 
land.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of 
conveyance  would  increase  the  value  of  existing  estates ; 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  simplification  of  titles  would  pro¬ 
mote  subdivision.  The  law  of  entail  and  settlement  is  a 
fit  subject  for  discussion  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  land 
might  be  more  often  bought  in  small  parcels  if  it  could  be 
more  easily  brought  into  the  market.  The  main  cause  of 
accumulation  could  only  be  counteracted  by  compulsory 
division.  A  kind  of  property  which  only  returns  two  or 
three  per  cent,  on  the  pui’chase  money  is  in  its  nature  as 
much  a  monopoly  as  diamonds  or  valuable  pictures.  The 
rich  can  allow  themselves  the  luxury;  but  a  man  with  a 
family  and  with  no  other  source  of  income  can  seldom, 
even  if  he  occupies  his  own  estate,  afford  to  hold  land  of  the 
value  of  1,000!.  a  year.  Smaller  freeholds  are  proportionally 
more  expensive  possessions  ;  and  the  owner  of  land  which 
would  sell  for  3,000 1.  or  4,000!.  is  not  likely  to  be  content 
with  a  bare  subsistence  from  the  produce  of  his  farm.  It  has 
lately  been  stated  that  the  freeholders  whose  land  is  required 
for  the  proposed  Manchester  water  supply  have  already 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  the  purchase  money  offered  by 
the  Corporation.  Neither  Mr.  Bright  nor  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  explains  the  extent  of  the  alteration  which  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  present  law.  If,  after  some  years’  trial  of 
any  legislative  experiment,  great  estates  were  still  kept 
together,  the  same  invidious  arguments  would  be  used 
in  support  of  the  French  law,  though  it  may  at  present  be 
unpopular  in  England.  Some  future  Liberal  orator  would 
quote  Mr.  Bright’s  authority  for  the  establishment  of  small 
freeholds,  and  he  would  be  able  to  show  that  the  means  by 
which  the  end  was  to  be  attained  had  proved  insufficient. 
The  present  law  is,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bright’s  asser¬ 
tions,  certainly  not  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  lawyers. 
A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  conveyances  would  serve 
the  interests  of  solicitors  better  than  the  continuance  of 
the  present  complexity  of  titles.  Patriots  are  sometimes  so 
much  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  detachment 
from  sordid  influences  that  they  habitually  attribute  to  all 
classes  of  their  opponents  exclusively  interested  motives. 
The  Conservatism  of  nearly  all  clergymen  and  of  many 
lawyers  is  to  Mr.  Bright  inexplicable  except  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  professional  selfishness.  Friendly  critics  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  devising  a  more  charitable  explanation. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  threatens  landowners  not  only  with  sub¬ 
division  of  property,  but  with  immediate  interference  with 
their  absolute  control  of  the  soil.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  some  legislation  of  the  kind  will  be  adopted,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  household  franchise  approved  by  Lord 
Hartington,  or  rather  of  the  universal  suffrage  which  is 
more  consistently  advocated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  When  all  political  power  is  transferred  to  the 
recipients  of  weekly  wages  the  condition  of  disfranchised 
landowners  ■will  not  be  enviable.  Mr.  Chamberlain  may 
perhaps  find  that  capitalists  also  will  be  exposed  in  their 
turn  to  officious  legislation.  A  minimum  ,of  wages,  a 
maximum  of  work,  and  a  progressive  Income-tax  may 
perhaps  be  enacted  by  a  Legislature  proceeding  from 
universal  suffrage. 

The  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  Birmingham  pro¬ 
bably  stand  aloof  from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  agitation;  but 
in  their  own  community  they  have  neither  voice  nor  in¬ 
fluence.  It  is  natural  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
should  send  members  holding  their  own  opinions  to  the 
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House  of  Commons ;  but  the  exclusion  of  a  large  section 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  from  all  share  in  local 
administration  is  a  scandalous  result  of  factious  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  boasts  that  at  the  last  municipal 
election  not  a  single  Conservative  candidate  was  chosen. 
In  other  words,  a  minority  large  in  numbei’,  and  probably 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
of  the  town,  is  deliberately  and  permanently  subjected  to 
civic  excommunication.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  have  already  extended  the  same  monopoly 'to  many 
other  towns;  and,  if  they  have  their  will,  they  will 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  treat  Conservatives 
as  Catholics  were  treated  before  the  Act  of  Emanci¬ 
pation.  A  similar  organization,  promoted  by  the 
Hump  of  the  Corn  Law  League  under  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  converted  Lancashire  to  Conservatism.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  lot  has  perhaps  fallen  in  times  more  pro¬ 
pitious  to  factious  intolerance.  The  statement  that  the 
Conservatives  of  Birmingham  have  in  self-defence  adopted 
a  similar  system  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  noxious 
tendency  of  the  innovation.  It  is  intolerable  that  the 
American  machinery  of  primary  assemblies,  conventions, 
and  caucuses  should  be  substituted  for  the  political  tra¬ 
ditions  of  England.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Chamberlain  urged  the  expediency  of  conferring  on  Cor¬ 
porations  large  powers  of  taking  land  by  compulsion  for 
defined  public  purposes.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  under 
the  present  Constitution  Parliament  should  vest  a  dis¬ 
cretion  so  liable  to  abuse  in  a  single  political  faction.  The 
land  to  be  taken  would  in  most  cases  belong  to  members 
of  the  persecuted  minority,  while  the  new  annexations 
would  be  selected  aud  administered,  perhaps  for  party  pur¬ 
poses,  by  tho  dominant  faction. 

While  the  former  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  counte¬ 
nances  all  revolutionary  proposals,  and  while  the  present 
leader  prospectively  tolerates  any  measure  on  which  his 
followers  may  hereafter  agree,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  direction  of  Liberal  policy  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  political  section  which  he  ably 
represents.  Their  first  efforts  will,  unless  they  mistake 
their  own  interests,  be  directed  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  which  is  not  seriously  opposed  by  the  present 
Cabinet.  As  Lord  Hartikgton  suggests,  the  well-founded 
fears  entertained  by  the  tenant-farmers  alone  restrain 
Lord  Beaconsfield  from  a  concession  which  will  certainly 
be  irrevocable,  and  which  may  possibly  be  ruinous.  The 
next  step,  from  uniform  to  universal  suffrage,  will  be  short, 
and  it  will  speedily  be  taken.  The  management  of  un¬ 
wieldy  masses  of  voters  will  then  devolve  on  the 
managers  of  factions,  such  as  the  leaders  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  League.  It  is  perhaps  almost  to  be  wished 
that  the  same  results  may  follow  which  have  already  been 
obtained  in  the  United  States.  Professional  undertakers, 
untroubled  with  political  convictions,  will  in  that  event 
gradually  supersede  more  ambitious  patriots.  Corruption 
will  afford  some  security  against  revolutionary  extrava¬ 
gance,  but  the  art  of  packing  elections  will  only  be  deve¬ 
loped  by  degrees,  when  the  fervour  of  political  agitation  is 
exhausted  by  success.  Before  that  time,  the  Established 
Church,  the  landowners,  and  the  capitalists  will  have  felt 
the  heavy  hand  of  the  sovereign  democracy.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  may  perhaps  live  to  protest  in  vain  against  the  sordid 
intriguers  who  will  regulate  the  movements  of  the  engine 
which  he  has  constructed  for  purposes  of  political  ambition 
with  so  much  ingenuity  and  care.  A  future  generation  will 
scarcely  remember  that  in  the  present  week  England  and 
Scotland  have  resounded  with  exhortations  to  organize  the 
Liberal  party  for  the  attainment  of  objects  which  are  after¬ 
wards  to  be  defined. 


FRANCE. 

I IPHE  late  negotiations  between  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
J-  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  have  not  made  the  position  of  the 
Cabinet  more  dignified  or  more  consistent.  There  are  two 
hypotheses  on  which  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  justification 
for  the  policy  of  the  16th  of  May.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  Marshal  honestly  thought  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  hostile  to  the  majority  in  the  late  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  that,  in  calling  the  Conservatives  to  power 
and  dissolving  the  Chamber,  he  only  gave  the  constitu¬ 
encies  the  opportunity  they  desired  of  repairing  their 
mistake  of  1876.  Or  it  may  be  said  that  the  Marshal’s 
estimate  of  the  situation  was  sufficiently  serious  to  justify 


him  in  disregarding  Parliamentary  proprieties  and  in  in¬ 
tervening  to  save  the  country  from  itself.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  cases  in  which  measures  as  stringent,  though  not  as 
futile,  as  those  taken  during  the  last  five  months  might  be 
excused  on  the  plea  of  necessity.  If  M.  Simon’s  continuance 
iu  power  or  M.  Gravy’s  entrance  upon  it  really  meant  the 
dissolution  of  all  social  order,  the  abolition  of  property, 
the  prohibition  of  marriage,  the  suppression  of  religion, 
few  Englishmen  will  be  prepared  to  say  that  any  form  of 
repression  was  inadmissible  provided  that  it  answered  the 
purpose.  But  neither  of  these  assumptions  are  properly 
compatible  with  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Broglie  in 
favour  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier.  If  the  Marshal  merely 
wished  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  electors,  it  has  now 
been  made  known  to  him  with  unmistakable  plainness;  and 
it  is  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  business  to  make  way,  not  for 
another  Minister  of  like  opinions  with  himself,  but  for  a 
Minister  of  like  opinions  with  the  majority  in  the  Chamber. 
If  the  Marshal  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  Radicalism,  the  justice  of  his  conviction 
is  not  affected  by  the  resnlt  of  the  elections.  The  more  for¬ 
midable  the  adversary  proves  to  be,  the  less  does  it  become 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  abandon  the  post  of  honour  to  any 
inferior  chieftain.  There  are  only  two  aspects  in  which  the 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies  can  be  regarded.  Either  it  is  the 
representative  of  the  country,  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  the  ultimate  authority  which,  whether  for  good 
or  eyil,  must  determine  the  policy  of  the  Government;  or 
it  is  a  usurper  of  power  that  does  not  belong  to  it,  an  enemy 
to  be  resisted  all  the  more  stoutly  that  it  has  for  the 
moment  gained  a  serious  advantage.  Neither  of  these 
theories  provides  a  place  for  M.  Pouyer-Quertier.  He  is 
not  the  proper  head  for  a  Ministry  of  conciliation ;  he  is 
not  the  proper  head  for  a  Ministry  of  resistance. 

Though  neither  the  Duke  of  Broglie  nor  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  were  able  to  see  this  for  themselves,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  some  of  the  politicians  to  whom  M. 
Pouyer-Quertier  addressed  himself.  The  proposed  Cabinet 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  met  the  Chambers  on  Wednesday.  Or,  to  speak 
with  more  precision,  they  met  one  of  the  Chambers. 
No  member  of  the  Government  showed  his  face  among  the 
Deputies  ;  the  Ministerial  presence  was  treated  as  a  special 
grace  of  which  only  the  Senate  was  found  worthy.  Yet 
even  the  Senate  has  been  giving  serious  discomfort  to  true 
Conservatives.  The  Marshal,  as  we  know,  has  a  theory 
that  the  Executive  plus  one-half  of  the  Legislature  is 
equal  to  the  whole  Government ;  and  this  view  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  Consequently, 
if  the  Senate  will  only  stand  by  them,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  defy  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  collect  taxes 
which  have  never  been  voted,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
another  dissolution,  and  generally  to  resort  to  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  expedients  that  may  promise  to  postpone  the  hate¬ 
ful  necessity  of  acknowledging  that  the  country  demands  a 
Liberal  Ministry.  These  plans  require,  however,  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition,  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  Possibly,  if  Marshal  MacMahon  were  allowed  time 
to  work  out  his  ideas,  he  might  discover  that,  where  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  are  opposed  to  the  Executive,  the 
Executive  alone  becomes  the  whole  Government.  But  he 
is  not  a  man  out  of  whose  brain  theories  start  full-grown, 
and  what  is  wanted  now  is  an  idea  that  can  be  put  in 
action  at  once.  If  the  Senate  deserts  him,  he  may  hold 
himself  absolved  from  his  self-imposed  pledge  to 
remain  in  office  till  1880,  and  leave  the  field  clear  for 
M.  Gr£vy.  Yet  even  with  this  possibility  in  front  of  it  the 
Senate  is  said  to  be  wavering.  When  the  Chambers  met  there 
was  some  talk  of  an  order  of  the  day  which  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  Senate  as  convinced  that  order  at  home  aud  secu¬ 
rity  abroad  are  secured  by  Marshal  MacMahon’s  presence 
in  office.  It  is  the  cue  of  the  Cabinet  to  shelter  themselves 
as  much  as  possible  behind  the  Marshal,  and  such  a  vote  as 
this  would  have  been  of  real  use  to  them.  But  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  belongs  to  that  constitutional  Right 
Centre  which,  though  it  has  gone  a  long  way  with  the 
Cabinet,  is  now  beginning  to  ask  itself  whether  it  has  not  gone 
a  little  too  far.  M.  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  is  said  to  have 
told  the  Duke  of  Broglie  that  he  would  not  allow"  such  a 
resolution  to  be  put  to  the  vote.  Marshal  MacMahon 
moves  in  an  atmosphere  too  serene  for  any  whisper  of 
political  strife  to  reach  him.  The  Senate  was  willing  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  passing  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Marshal’s  Ministers;  but  it  would  not  be  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  implying  that  the  Marshal  himself  could 
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conceivably  forfeit  its  confidence.  This  is  only  an  example 
of  the  inconvenient  scruples  which  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  entertain.  The  fact  is  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  has 
this  time  failed  to  carry  his  Orleanist  friends  along  with 
him.  There  are  two  considerations  which  go  to  explain 
why  he  has  been  less  successful  than  usual  with  them. 
One1  is,  that  he  is  an  actor  while  they  are  only  spectators  ; 
and  the  advances  towards  the  Bonapartists  which,  in 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  the  Duke  has  permitted  himself 
to  make  wear  a  very  different  aspect  to  men  who  can 
coolly  weigh  the  meaning  and  probable  results  of  each 
separate  step.  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  imperious  necessities  of  battle  ;  the  Right  Centre  in 
the  Senate  have  only  had  to  look  on,  and  they  naturally 
feel  alarm  at  the  distance  which  the  Duke  has  already 
travelled  under  this  pressure.  The  other  consideration  is 
that  the  Right  Centre  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  per¬ 
forming  on  different  instruments.  The  Duke  of  Broglie 
proposes  to  save  France  from  destruction  by  means  of  the 
Executive;  the  Right  Centre  probably  think  that  the  deliver¬ 
ance  is  to  come  from  the  Senate.  The  consequence  is  that, 
while  the  one  thinks  that  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  as  of 
every  other  Conservative  institution,  is  to  support  the 
Government,  the  other  is  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  consists  in  dissociating  itself  from  the  blunders 
of  the  Government.  Circumstances  have  brought  the 
Second  Chamber  into  very  great  prominence  in  France, 
and  the  imaginations  of  the  Right  Centre  Senators  are 
possibly  excited  by  the  reflection  that  they,  too,  may  be 
reserved  to  render  some  striking  service  to  their  country 
or  their  party.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  not  disgust  the  Republicans  and  provoke 
a  revision  of  the  Constitution  which  shall  substitute 
a  single  for  a  double  Chamber.  More  than  this,  the 
Right  Centre  Senators  may  not  unreasonably  cherish  an 
ambition  of  their  own.  if  the  Government  advises  the 
Marshal  to  ask  leave  to  dissolve  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  deciding  voice  will  be  with  them.  If  they 
vote  with  the  Republicans  they  can  ensure  the  rejection  of 
the  request.  Will  not  this  policy  go  far  to  ensure  their 
return  at  the  next  Senatorial  election — an  election  the 
character  of  which  has  been  in  some  measure  determined 
by  the  elections  of  the  Senatorial  constituencies  last 
Sunday  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Right  Centre  deter¬ 
mine  to  cast  -in  their  lot  with  the  Government,  they  run 
the  risk  of  being  involved  in  its  fall  if  it  falls,  and  of 
being  put  aside  as  useless  if  it  succeeds.  This  is  not  a 
prospect  that  can  have  many  charms  for  a  party  which 
holds  a  commanding  position  and  is  not  without  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  use  it.  Whatever  wild  designs  the  Cabinet  may 
entertain,  it  will  probably  have  to  work  them  out  without 
any  assistance  from  the  Senate. 


LORD  H ARLINGTON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

AVING  fulfilled  his  duties  in  Parliament  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  two  Sessions  to  his  own  credit 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  political  parties,  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  has  now  formally  introduced  himself  to  the 
country  in  his  new  capacity.  He  undertakes  to  tell  the 
party  which  has  agreed  to  obey  him  what  to  do,  and  he 
asserts  his  position  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  pointing  out  that  no  one  who,  like  himself, 
has  the  burden  of  responsibility,  agreed  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  thinking  that  we  ought  to  have  helped  Russia  to 
coerce  Turkey.  Lord  Hartington  has  begun  with  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  many  ways  his  choice  was  judicious  for  his 
purpose.  Scotland  is,  on  the  whole,  very  decidedly  Liberal, 
and  therefore  he  was  sure  of  a  welcome  ;  but  at  the 
last  election  the  Scotch  Liberals  lost  several  seats 
through  the  want  of  proper  organization,  and  to  insist 
on  the  better  organization  of  his  party  is  for  the 
moment  the  chief  task  of  Lord  Hartington.  In  the 
next  place,  the  topics  which  are  beginning  to  form 
part  of  the  Liberal  programme  are  much  more  easily  and 
pleasantly  discussed  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  Dis¬ 
establishment  seems  a  very  tiny  measure  when  it  is  only 
the  Scotch  Church  that  is  threatened  with  it ;  and  it  may 
appear  comparatively  safe  to  suggest  it  to  a  Scotch  audi¬ 
ence  as  an  admissible  subject  of  party  action.  In  a  Scotch 
parish  there  are  always  two,  and  often  three,  churches 
and  manses  occupied  by  rival  ministers,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  social  class,  all  exerting  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence,  and  all  holding,  so  far  as  outsiders  can  judge,  the 


same  theological  opinions.  That  one  of  the  three  com¬ 
munities  should  be  called  the  Established  Church  may 
easily  be  represented  a.s  a  mere  historical  curiosity.  How 
far  it  is  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  responsible  statesman 
spontaneously  to  invite  what  is  called  discussion  on  a 
question  opening  such  large  and  far-reaching  issues,  and 
containing  such  formidable  elements  of  social  strife,  is  quite 
another  matter.  Lord  Hartington  was  on  safer  ground 
when  he  came  to  the  county  franchise.  Through  a 
great  part  of  Scotland  there  is  no  practical  difference 
between  an  agricultural  labourer  and  an  inhabitant  of 
a  borough.  The  one  is  as  shrewd,  as  obstinate,  and  as 
fond  of  whisky  as  the  other.  And  in  Scotland  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the 
Liberal  party.  It  is  the  creation  of  faggot  votes  that 
has  handed  over  many  Scotch  counties  to  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  faggot  votes  would  necessarily  disappear 
with  household  suffrage  in  the  counties.  In  Scotland, 
too,  the  influence  of  the  minister  and  the  landowner 
generally  counteract  each  other,  and  while  the  respect  paid 
to  the  gentry  is  extremely  small,  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  Presbyterianism  are  always  showing  themselves.  Nor 
would  any  people  delight  in  an  extension  of  local  self- 
government  more  than  the  Scotch.  What  they  have  got 
of  it  is  very  precious  to  them.  They  love  the  wrangling 
of  baillies,  and  take  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  feuds  of 
town  councillors.  If  to  take  delight  in  local  affairs  indi¬ 
cates  a  capacity  for  managing  them  properly,  the  Scotch 
may  claim  to  have  as  much  innate  capacity  for  local  self- 
government  as  any  people  in  the  world.  All  this  was  very 
advantageous  to  Lord  Hartington,  as  it  enabled  him  to  go 
over  the  general  doctrines  of  his  party  with  a  peculiar  local 
appropriateness,  and  yet  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  incul¬ 
cating  useful  lessons  of  moderation  and  patience  by  dim 
references  to  the  differences  of  character,  history,  and 
society  which  prevail  between  Scotland  which  is  to  give 
the  new  Liberal  impulse  and  England  which  is  to  receive 
and  regulate  it. 

Before  the  present  Ministry  came  into  office  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  had  two  functions  to  which  they  could  confine 
themselves,  and  which  were  quite  enough  for  them.  They 
organized  themselves,  and  they  abused  their  opponents, 
and  they  did  both  with  great  zeal,  some  little  unscrupu¬ 
lousness,  and  much  success.  Now  that  they  are  in  power  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  Liberals  to  organize  themselves  and  to 
abuse  the  Conservatives ;  and  it  is  the  business,  of  Lord 
Hartington  to  head  the  organization  and  to  suggest  the 
kind  of  abuse  that  ought  to  be  heaped  upon  the  Ministry. 
Theoretically,  it  may  be  matter  for  regret  that  our  poli¬ 
tical  parties  should  require,  or  should  think  they  require, 
so  much  machinery  in  order  to  flourish.  Bat,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  Conservatives  have  invented  and  put  in  operation 
a  very  elaborate  system  of  party  machinery,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  so  well  that  Liberals  must 
either  lose  seats  or  copy  it.  For  his  own  party  Lord 
Hartington  sees  special  reasons  why  just  at  present  some 
improvement  in  organization  is  necessary.  It  is  the 
great  difficulty  of  Liberals  that  they  disagree  on  minor 
points,  and  are  apt  to  make  the  most  of  the  disagreement ; 
and  Lord  Hartington  thinks,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  the 
danger  of  disunion  would  be  lessened  if,  by  the  extension  of 
organization,  cliques  and  crotchets  could  be  thrown  into  the 
shade.  It  seems  strange  that  the  notion  of  belonging  to  a 
party  should  have  to  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  Liberal 
electors  ;  but  bitter  experience  has  shown  the  leader  of  the 
party  that  its  existence  and  value  are  not  sufficiently  ap¬ 
preciated  by  many  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
it.  No  party,  however,  can  feel  itself  vigorous  and  confi¬ 
dent  while  it  merely  thinks  of  itself.  The  political  mind 
requires  food  for  thought,  and  the  food  most  generally 
relished  and  most  easily  supplied  is  abuse  of  opponents. 
No  one  can  possibly  find  fault  with  Lord  Hartington  for 
doing  his  best  to  abuse  the  Conservatives.  The  topics  of 
abuse  which  he  selected  as  most  effective  were,  that  the 
Conservatives  thought  of  classes,  and  the  interests  of  classes, 
and  not  of  the  nation  ;  that  they  really  do  very  little  for 
the  classes  they  favour ;  and  that  they  have  so  managed 
their  foreign  policy  as  to  leave  England  without  allies  and 
without  influence.  The  first  two  accusations  tend  to 
destroy  each  other.  The  Conservatives  declare  themselves 
to  be  the  special  friends  of  farmers,  publicans,  officers  in 
the  army,  and  clergymen.  For  these  classes  they  have 
done  something,  but  very  little.  The  Agricultural  Hold¬ 
ings  Act,  the  changes  in  the  hours  during  which  public- 
houses  may  remain  open,  the  facilities  accorded  for  regi- 
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mental  exchanges,  the  provision  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
induce  rapidity  of  promotion,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Education  Act  so  as  to  make  it  slightly  more  palatable 
to  the  supporters  of  Church  schools,  are  after  all  very 
small  crumbs  for  a  Conservative  Ministry  to  have  thrown 
to  its  allies.  But  these  allies  appear  to  think  that,  if  the 
Government  has  not  done  much  for  them,  it  has  done  all  it 
could  do.  If  they  expect  little  from  Conservatives,  they  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  from  Liberals.  As  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  Lord  Hartington  was  obliged  to  own  that 
on  the  whole  it  commanded  his  approval.  When  once  this 
has  been  said,  criticism  of  details  may  be  just,  but  it  cannot 
be  very  effective  ;  and  the  main  use  of  Lord  Hartington’s 
remarks  may  be  said  to  be,  not  to  damage  his  oppo¬ 
nents  so  much  as  to  show  that  he  could  make  such 

remarks.  A  party  likes  to  know  that  its  leader  is  capable 
of  criticism,  and  Lord  Hartington  has  established  the  fact 
that  he  can  criticize  with  point,  good  sense,  and  good  temper. 

Since,  if  Liberals  are  to  unite,  they  must  have  something 
as  to  which  they  can  proclaim  and  feel  their  unity,  Loi’d 
Hartington  has  suggested  that  they  should  agree  to  work 
for  two  objects  and  to  be  pressed  towards  a  third.  They 

are  to  go  in  stoutly  and  resolutely  for  an  extension  of  the 

county  franchise  and  an  extension  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  to  allow  Scotland  to  lead  them  gently 
towards  disestablishment.  Unfortunately  for  the  party,  in 
all  three  cases  the  same  difficulty  presents  itself.  The 
l  lovernment  has  more  or  less  reserved  to  itself  the  liberty  to 
deal  with  them  all.  It  treats  the  extension  of  the  county 
.franchise  as  a  mere  question  of  opportuneness.  No 
member  of  the  Ministry  pronounces  extension  to  he  bad  in 
itself.  This  is  reserved  for  outspoken  Liberals  like  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Mr.  Lowe.  All  that  the  Government  says 
is  that  the  country  does  not  wish  at  present  for  a  new 
Reform  Bill,  but  it  more  than  hints  that,  directly  the 
country  does  wish  for  it,  it  will  give  all  that  is  desired. 
The  Government  is  pledged  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  County  Boai’ds,  and,  although  this  may  mean  very 
little  and  the  Government  is  pledged  to  a  vast  variety  of 
measures  which  it  thinks  it  may  forget,  to  the  comfort 
of  itself  and  all  concerned,  yet  it  is  just  as  free  to  deal 
with  County  Boards  next  Session  as  with  anything  else, 
and  it  would  most  certainly  deal  with  them  if  it  saw  any 
chance  of  the  Liberals  being  able  to  make  capital  out  of  its 
not  dealing  with  them.  By  its  Patronage  Bill  it  has  already 
shaken  the  foundations  of  the  Scotch  Establishment ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Scotch  Church  remains  established, 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  more  because  it  is 
not  thought  worth  the  trouble  of  disestablishing  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  Lord  Hartington  himself  does  not 
approve  of  attempts  to  disestablish  the  English  Church  ; 
and  even  in  Scotland  he  very  much  doubts  whether  the 
question  which  he  treats  with  so  light  a  heart  is  ripe 
for  solution.  He  only  says  that,  if  the  Scotch  wish  to 
disestablish  their  Church,  he  has  no  objection,  and  will 
not  be  deterred  from  helping  them  by  a  fear  lest  the  pre¬ 
cedent  should  weaken  the  position  of  the  Church  which  he 
wishes  should  remain  established.  There  are  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet  who  might  without  inconsistency  use 
the  arguments  and  even  adopt  the  expressions  of  Lord 
Hartington  on  the  tlmee  subjects  which  he  has  desired 
to  make  especially  his  own.  What  is  true  is  not  that  these 
subjects  belong,  as  matters  stand,  to  cne  party  more  than 
to  another,  but  that  in  all  probability  measures  relating  to 
them  would  assume  a  different  complexion  according  to  the 
.hands  into  which  they  fell.  Liberals  who  think  that  their 
■own  party  leaders  will  show  greater  vigour,  breadth,  and 
completeness  in  their  manner  of  casting  such  measures  are 
quite  right  so  to  organize  the  party  as  that  they  may  shape 
r\s  they  please  the  practical  proposals  that  are  to  be  made. 
But  it  is  for  this  and  not  for  the  carrying  of  a  distinct 
set  of  measures  that  Lord  Hartington  works  and  asks  his 
friends  to  work.  He  offers  to  do,  in  what  Liberals  would 
think  a  good  way,  that  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  may  any  day  offer  to  do  in  what 
Liberals  would  think  a  bad  way.  With  what  seein  bmming 
questions  to  such  fiery  spirits  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  Lord 
Hartington  evidently  wishes  to  have  little  to  do.  He  is 
not  eager  about  “  land  reform,”  and  patiently  acquiesces  in  1 
the  unequal  distribution  of  landed  property.  Such  matters 
are  banished  to  the  dim  region  of  future  possibilities,  and 
— apart  from  his  prospective  and  hypothetical  treatment  of 
the  disestablishment  question — it  is  by  thinking  and  mak¬ 
ing  others  think  of  what  is  present  and  immediate  that 
Lord  Hartington  hopes  to  keep  his  party  united. 


MR.  LOWE  ON  DEPENDENCIES. 

• 

T^/iTR.  LOWE  has  published  an  essay  on  the  value  of  the 
-LVJL  foreign  dominions -of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  their  value  is  not  only  imaginary,  but  nega¬ 
tive.  Eor  the  present  he  is  apparently  content  to  endure 
the  connexion  with  Canada,  Australia,  aud  New  Zealand, 
in  the  confidence  that  the  union  will  ultimately  be  dissolved 
without  a  shock.  His  argument  refers  mainly  to  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  even  with  respect  to  India  he  admits 
the  necessity  of  persevering  in  a  task  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  not  to  have  been  originally  undertaken.  “  A  wise 
“  State  is  slow  to  take  a  step  which  puts  its  future  destiny 
“  out  of  its  own  power ;  and  such  a  step  we  have  un- 
“  doubtedly  taken,  or  it  has  been  taken  on  our  behalf,  with 
“  India.”  There  is  no  reason  for  disputing  a  proposition 
which  has  no  longer  any  practical  importance.  If  India 
were  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  annexed  or  let  alone,  the 
temper  of  the  present  generation  in  England  would  afford 
a  sufficient  security  against  adventurous  enterprises.  In 
saying  that  the  step  which  placed  the  destiny  of  the  State 
out  of  its  own  power  was  taken  by  others,  Mr.  Lowe  refers 
to  the  motives  which  induced  the  East  India  Company  aud 
its  early  agents  to  interfere  in  the  political  quarrels  of 
India  with  the  result  of  founding  a  great  Empire.  “  What- 
“  ever  they  fought  and  plotted  for  was,  it  certainly  was 
“  neither  the  honour  of  England  nor  the  well-being  of 
“  the  people  of  India.”  The  statement  is  far  too  broad 
to  be  true.  Warren  Hastings  was  a  daring  and  am¬ 
bitious  statesman,  not  easily  restrained  by  scruples ;  but 
he  had  a  strong  feeling  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  for  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  people.  It 
is  a  just  and  commonplace  remark  that,  with  all  their 
faults,  the  servants  of  the  Company  in  former  times  sym¬ 
pathized  more  deeply,  because  more  unconsciously,  than 
their  successors  with  the  natives  among  whom  they 
passed  their  lives.  Mr.  Lowe  himself  acknowledges  the 
great  qualities  and  services  of  the  civilians  and  soldiers 
who  have  governed  India  from  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings  to  the  present  day.  No  administrators  have  been 
more  habitually  actuated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  As 
Mr.  Lowe  sarcastically  observes,  if  there  were  a  Monthyon 
prize  for  nations,  “  we  might  enter  into  the  competition 
“  with  considerable  hopes  of  success.”  There  are  those 
who  would  hold  that  great  opportunities  admirably  used 
are  not  altogether  subjects  for  regret ;  nor  is  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  an  institution  disproved  by  the  fact  that  its 
growth  was  casual  and  unforeseen.  The  Roman  Empire 
only  became  the  subject  of  imaginary  prophecy  after  it 
had  extended  over  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  perhaps  more  paradoxical  in  his  discern¬ 
ment  of  one  advantage  which  he  atti’ibutes  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  India  than  in  his  denunciation  of  a  burdensome 
liability.  The  possession  of  an  Eastern  Empire,  in  his 
judgment,  deranges  the  policy  of  England,  and  involves 
many  perilous  contingencies  ;  but  it  produces  one  compen¬ 
sation  which,  if  not  adequate,  is  yet  substantial.  India  has 
been  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  principal  field 
for  the  divine  practice  of  competitive  examination.  “  This 
“  great  experiment  has  not  only  provided  India  with  the 
“  best  Civil  Service  in  the  world;  it  has  also  gone  a  great 
“  way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  best  way  of  pro- 
“  moting  the  highest  education.”  There  is  always  some¬ 
thing  amusing  and  instructive  in  the  crotchets  of  vigorous 
minds.  Only  an  able  and  self-confident  man  could  have 
persuaded  himself  that  the  excellence  of  the  Indian  service 
was  due  to  competition,  that  cramming  tested  by  examina- 
tion  was  the  highest  form  of  education,  or  that  the  Indian 
Empire  was,  like  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  of  universal 
suffrage,  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  education.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  present  day 
are  equal  to  their  duties ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
the  fame  of  Indian  statesmanship  has  been  earned  by  their 
unexamined  predecessors.  Mr.  Lowe  indicates  a  belief, 
which  is  not  shared  by  other  competent  judges  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  the  abolition  of  the  College  at  Haileybury  was  in 
itself  advantageous.  The  so-called  University  of  London, 
which  makes  no  profession  of  teaching,  is  useful  as  pro¬ 
viding  a  Board  of  Examiners;  but  it  has  not  superseded 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  would  perhaps  not  have  been 
■  'sirable  to  follow  Mr.  Lowe  into  a  -whimsical  digression 
if  his  passion  for  competitive  examinations  were  not 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  which  sometimes  affect  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment.  Habitual  contempt  for  popu¬ 
lar  opinions  is  perhaps  a  natural  accompaniment  of  an 
!  independent  habit  of  thought ;  but,  if  only  for  the  pui-pose 
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of  giving  emphasis  to  unpopular  statements,  it  tempts  some 
able  men  into  dogmatism  and  exaggeration. 

It  is  true  that  the  connexion  with  the  Colonies  is  pre¬ 
carious,  like  all  other  arrangements  which  depend  from 
day  to  day  on  the  voluntary  assent  of  two  independent 
parties.  Mr.  Lowe  adopts  the  conclusive  arguments  which 
were  lately  urged  by  Lord  Blachford  against  all  projects 
for  establishing  a  Federal  Legislature  and  Government. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  the  Colonies  increase  in  wealth 
and  population,  they  may  think  their  claim  to  share 
in  controlling  the  policy  of  the  Empire  at  the  same  time 
indispensable  and  impracticable.  In  that  case  it  would  only 
remain  to  part  on  friendly  terms  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  to  discuss  unpalatable  possibilities 
at  the  risk  of  giving  well-founded  offence.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  Colonies  will  prefer,  within  any  time  which  is 
worth  considering,  nominal  independence  to  continued 
participation  in  English  nationality.  It  would  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  many  Canadians  and  Australians  to  think  that 
they  were  foreigners  in  England.  The  inconvenience  of 
being  unwilling  allies  in  any  war  with  European  countries 
may  perhaps  become  trifling,  either  through  the  infrequency 
of  war,  or  possibly  through  some  arrangement  for  neutrality 
which  might  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
unity.  There  was  a  time  when  seamen  held  that  with  Spain 
there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  Line.  A  geographical 
limit  might  also,  if  it  suited  the  convenience  of  all  parties, 
be  assigned  to  warlike  operations.  In  the  meantime  the 
Colonies,  if  they  contribute  neither  men  nor  money,  supply 
friendly  ports  and  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
constitute  wide  regions  which  are  at  least  not  occupied  by 
enemies.  India  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  secured 
from  the  imposition  of  differential  or  prohibitive  duties  on 
English  trade. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny  that  many  of  Mr. 
Lowe’s  arguments  are  forcible  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  even 
be  right  in  regarding  India  as  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  The  British  Islands,  or  even  Great 
Britain,  might  possibly  be  more  defensible  if  there  were  no 
demand  for  troops  or  ships  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
but  there  is  little  use  in  proving  that  an  Empire  which 
must  be  maintained  is  a  damaging  possession.  It  appears 
from  Mr.  Hutton’s  biographical  notice  that  the  late  Mr. 
Bagehot  w’ould  have  been  glad  to  reconcile  his  country¬ 
men  to  the  acceptance  of  a  humble  position  as  a  fifth-rate 
European  Power.  Speculations  of  this  kind  are  as  unprofit¬ 
able  as  the  wish  of  a  man  to  become  once  more  a  child.  Every 
kind  of  greatness  involves  burdens  and  drawbacks.  Some  of 
Mr.  Lowe’s  propositions  are  certainly  too  sweeping,  as  when 
he  asserts  that  the  loss  of  territory  is  not  to  be  regretted 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  afford  room  for  settlement.  It  is 
true  that  the  United  States  receive  more  immigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  than  all  the  Colonies ;  but  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Union  strengthens  a  foreign  Power 
which  has  often  been  unfriendly,  while  the  Colonies  are 
connected  with  the  mother-country  by  the  most  intimate 
alliance.  The  origin  of  modern  colonies  is  founded  on 
natural  obligations  ;  for  when  Englishmen  have  settled  in 
a  territory  which  had  previously  no  civilized  inhabitants, 
they  prefer  an  irresistible  claim  to  the  aid  of  their  country¬ 
men  at  home.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  long  since  complained  of 
the  establishment  in  the  last  generation  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  as  if  it  had  been  an  obvious  misfortune.  Few 
Englishmen  will  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the 
moderate  sacrifices  incurred  by  the  mother-country  have 
not  been  adequately  repaid  by  the  growth  at  the  antipodes 
of  an  English  population  which  is  already  prosperous  and 
civilized.  The  alternative  would  have  been  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  territory  by  savage  tribes,  or,  more  prob¬ 
ably,  the  settlement  of  foreigners  who  would  have  dis¬ 
couraged  English  commerce.  Every  country  must  run 
some  risks,  and  perhaps  the  stagnation  which  would  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  an  over-timid  policy  is  not  the 
least  of  evils'.  Mr.  Lowe  refers  vvith  a  certain  soreness  to 
the  impatience  and  displeasure  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  received  his  declaration  that  the  future  loss  of 
India  ought  to  be  calmly  contemplated.  There  are  some 
things  which  scarcely  bear  discussion,  and  assuredly  no 
State  or  Empire  would  be  safe  if  the  dismemberment  of  its 
territory  were  regarded  as  an  open  question.  In  the 
particular  instance  Mr.  Lowe  rightly  opposed  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Imperial  title  in  India  ;  but  his  reason,  though 
;  it  might  be  pi'esent  to  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the 
House,  was  unfit  to  be  publicly  uttered. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  IN  DUBLIN. 

R.  GLADSTONE  has  done  one  thing  which  his 
enemies  never  expected,  and  another  which  his 
friends  were  almost  afraid  to  hope  for.  He  has  kept  silent 
for  a  number  of  days  under  great  pressure  to  speak,  and 
when  at  last  he  has  laid  aside  the  unaccustomed  restraint, 
he  has  spoken  with  evident  caution.  If  there  is  any 
alloy  to  the  feeling  of  relief  with  which  prudent  politicians 
will  read  his  two  speeches  at  Dublin,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  estimate  which  he  has  apparently  formed  of  the  gravity 
of  the  Irish  difficulties.  Lie  told  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
that  his  silence  down  to  Wednesday  last  had  not  been  due 
to  any  selfish  love  of  his  own  privacy.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  come  to  Ireland  to  make  speeches,  but  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  made  as  many  as  the  Irish  public  wanted  had 
he  not  been  afraid  of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  This  is 
not  a  conclusion  at  which  a  great  and  impulsive  orator  is 
likely  to  arrive  without  serious  reason.  When  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  sees  that  everything  is  going  wrong,  his  first  impulse 
is  naturally  to  make  a  speech  about  it.  Lie  is  conscienti¬ 
ously  eager  to  do  what  he  can  to  improve  matters,  and  by 
universal  admission  speaking  is  what  he  does  best. 
A  question  must  be  very  burning  indeed  before 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  surest  way  of  extinguishing  the  flame  is  to  let 
it  alone.  The  motive  which  kept  him  so  long  silent  con- 
tinned  to  influence  him  even  when  he  spoke.  Neither  in  the 
Council  Chamber  nor  at  the  Mansion  House  did  he  make 
any  direct  reference  to  Home  Rule.  It  was  in  his  mind  all 
the  time — that  much  is  plain  from  the  tenor  of  what  he  did 
say — but  he  took  care  that  it  should  not  come  to  his  lips. 

One  of  the  chief  burdens  of  both  his  speeches  was  the 
praise  of  municipal  institutions.  Whether  this  praise 
was  altogether  to  the  taste  of  the  Dublin  Town  Coun¬ 
cillors  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  There  are  two  ways 
of  showing  respect  for  municipal  institutions.  One  is  to 
give  them  more  to  do  ;  the  other  is  to  give  them  less  to 
pay.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  like  to  honour  them  by  the 
first  of  these  methods  ;  but  modern  municipalities  have  deve¬ 
loped  an  unfortunate  taste  for  the  second.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sees  in  the  recent  grants  of  public  money  to  local  purposes 
a  serious  attack  upon  municipal  independence.  The 
municipality  finds  its  expenses  lessened,  but,  in  return  for 
a  subsidy  from  the  central  authority,  it  has  to  accept  a 
larger  measure  of  central  control.  The  two  ideas  are  inse¬ 
parable,  since  it  is  impossible  to  give  away  public  money 
without  taking  measures  to  insure  that  it  shall  not  be 
misspent.  The  municipalities  cannot  have  their  pockets 
filled  and  their  powers  and  responsibilities  increased  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  holds,  however,  that 
in  taking  public  money  and  surrendering  public  duties  tho 
municipalities  have  made  a  wrong  choice.  By  narrowing 
the  sphere  of  their  action  they  have  deprived  their  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  opportunity  of  learning  in  a  narrower  sphere 
how  to  fit  themselves  for  those  higher  functions  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  Mr.  Parnell  or  even 
Mr.  Butt  had  been  there  to  answer  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  very 
important  qualification  would  have  been  introduced  into 
this  statement.  An  Irish  municipality,  it  would  have  been 
said,  may  properly  train  its  members  for  Parliamentary 
work  in  Stephen’s  Green,  but  it  must  not  train  them  for 
Parliamentary  work  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
division  of  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
Municipal  and  Imperial  leaves  no  place  for  that  interme¬ 
diate  element  which  every  Home  Ruler  is  sworn  to  struggle 
for.  In  his  second  speech,  again,  he  indirectly  read  the 
Irish  people  the  same  moral.  That  which  is  vital  and 
essential  for  Ireland  is  not  a  particular  change  in  the 
machinery  of  Government — the  establishment,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin ;  it  is  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland  by  the  proper  use  of 
the  existing  machinery.  This  is  a  truth  which 
unfortunately  the  Irish  people  show  at  present  little  dis¬ 
position  to  admit.  But,  after  all,  the  appreciation  of-social 
improvements  will  remain  after  the  passion  f  ar  particular 
political  changes  has  passed  away.  Where  there  is  no  real 
grievance  there  can  hardly  be  any  very  formidable  agita¬ 
tion.  If  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  careful  to  do  for 
Ireland  all  that  sensible  Irishmen  would  wish  to  see  an 
Irish  Parliament  do  for  her,  it  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
Home  Rulers.  The  real  danger  is  that,  in  its  natural 
irritation  at  the  annoyance  of  which  the  Home  Riders  have 
lately  been  the  authors,  the  Imperial  Parliament  may  bo 
tempted  to  neglect  the  interests  of  Ireland  by  way  of 
punishing  the  nation  for  the  sins  of  its  representatives. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  maintains  that,  though  the  motive  which 
dictated  the  Irish  Church  Act  was  not  the  benefit  of  the 
disestablished  communion,  yet  he  was  convinced  at  the 
time,  and  remains  convinced  still,  that  the  Act  “  would 
“  ultimately  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage  for  the 
“  religious  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community  that  it 
“  seemed  to  strip.”  There  is  a  sense,  no  doubt,  in  which 
this  conviction  is  perfectly  intelligible.  The  Irish  Church, 
from  being  a  body  singularly  destitute  of  energy  or  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  any  kind,  has  become  the  most  fighting  Church 
in  Christendom.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  absence  of 
strong  party  distinctions  would  prevent  independence  from 
generating  disunion.  Those  who  hazarded  this  prediction 
showed  a  singular  ignorance  of  Irish  character.  If  the 
Disestablished  Church  came  into  the  world  somewhat  naked 
in  the  matter  of  party  differences,  it  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  clothing  itself  with  them  in  a  short  time. 
It  is  probable  that  the  real  divergence  between  the  High 
Church  and  Low  Church  parties  in  the  Irish  Church  is 
almost  infinitesimal  by  the  side  of  the  gulf  which  separates 
the  extreme  sections  of  those  parties  in  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  strife  between  them  has  already  made 
far  more  noise,  and  even  the  prospect  of  disruption  seems 
to  have  no  alarms  for  zealots  such  as  Lord  James  Butler. 
Those  who  ask  for  proof  that  spiritual  enthusiasm  is 
directed  to  worthy  ends  before  admitting  that  its  creation 
is  a  sufficient  cause  for  rejoicing  will  perhaps  think  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  congratulations  are,  to  say  the  least, 
premature.  He  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  if  he 
had  congratulated  the  community  upon  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  Act  has  been  made  to  turu  apparent  impoverish¬ 
ment  into  real  and  very  considerable  wealth.  If  the 
friends  of  the  Irish  Church  have  been  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  disestablishment  has  found  her  neither  peaceful  nor 
united,  her  enemies  may  be  equally  disheartened  because 
it  has  not  left  her  poor. 

The  comparison  which  Mr.  Gladstone  drew  between  the 
effects  to  be  looked  for  from  a  reform  in  the  Land-laws  in 
Ireland  and  from  a  similar  change  in  England  will  probably 
rank  him  with  wreak-kneed  Liberals  in  the  opinion  of  more 
advanced  politicians.  He  thinks  the  creation  of  a  class  of 
small  proprietors  both  possible  and  desirable  in  Ireland, 
whei-eas  in  England  he  holdsthatsucha  change  is  neither  pos¬ 
sible  nor  desirable.  He  is  in  favour  of  “  bold  and  important  ” 
changes  as  regards  the  law  of  entails  and  settlements. 
But  when  these  changes  have  been  made,  the  position  and 
the  prospects  of  the  large  proprietors  will  remain  just 
where  they  were.  Economical  laws  make  it  “  as  nearly 
“  cei’tain  as  certain  can  be  that  the  soil  will,  on  the 
“  whole,  be  owned  in  large  masses,  and  that  it  will  con- 
“  tinue  to  be  owned  by  one  set  of  men  and  cultivated  by 
“  another.”  The  position  of  a  small  proprietor  in  England 
is  inferior  to  the  position  of  a  tenant,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  small  proprietors 
to  sell  their  land  and  become  tenants  of  a  large  proprietor. 
It  is  quite  certain  there  is  no  such  tendency  as  that  to  be 
detected  in  Ireland,  and  so  far,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  may  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  evidence  of  facts  is 
on  his  side. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

HL  panic  which  has  been  excited  by  the  recent  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  real  or  supposed  hydro¬ 
phobia  cannot  be  called  unnatural.  All  the  elements  of 
terror  are  present  in  abundance.  Here  is  a  disease  against 
which  individuals  cannot  take  effective  precautions,  which 
appears  to  be  invariably  fatal,  and  in  which  death  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  peculiar  horrors.  It  is  no  wonder  that  people 
are  frightened  at  the  concurrence  of  so  many  terrible  charac¬ 
teristics.  Happily,  however,  there  are  at  least  as  many  con¬ 
siderations  which  go  to  decrease  the  alarm  thus  created.  Itis 
true  that  the  disease  is  always  fatal  iu  the  sense  that,  when 
it  has  once  manifested  itself  unmistakably,  no  cure  for  it 
has  yet  been  discovered.  But  when  fright  becomes 
epidemic,  this  fact,  in  itself  no  doubt  sufficiently  disquiet¬ 
ing,  is  exaggerated  into  something  totally  different.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  a  man  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad  doo¬ 
lie  may  bid  farewell  to  all  hope  of  life.  The  certainty  that 
the  poison,  if  it  has  taken,  will  kill,  is  treated  as  an 
equivalent  to  the  certainty  that  the  poison  will  both  take 
and  kill.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  conclusion  leaves 
out  of  sight  two  very  important  qualifications.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  is  constitutionally  susceptible  of  this  special 


poison,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  suscep¬ 
tible  of  it  have  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  its  taking  hold 
of  them.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that,  of  several 
persons  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  that  dog  undoubtedly 
mad,  none  of  whom  have  taken  any  precantions  against 
hydrophobia,  the  disease  has  shown  itself  in  some  and  not 
in  others,  thereby  indicating  that  the  state  of  the  man  as 
well  as  the  state  of  the  dog  goes  for  something  in  the 
calculation.  Further  than  this,  there  is  the  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  have  been  specially  exposed 
to  bites  from  rabid  dogs,  that  in  their  experience  prompt 
cauterization  has  proved  an  almost  universal  preventive. 
The  burning  of  a  wound  is  not  a  pleasant  process  ;  but, 
supposing  it  to  be  effective,  it  reduces  hydrophobia  to  the 
category  of  diseases  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  pain¬ 
ful  operations.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  disease  of  this 
kind  growing  common,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  feeling 
which  seems  to  have  got  hold  of  some  nervous  persons  that 
to  be  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  is  tantamount  to  sentence  of 
death. 

There  is  a  further  ground  of  consolation  in  the 
fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of  authorities  who  have  some 
title  to  be  listened  to  on  this  point,  there  are 
diseases  in  the  dog  which  have  much  in  common  with 
rabies,  but  are  nevertheless  curable,  and  not  capable,  so  far 
as  is  known,  of  communicating  the  specific  poison  of 
hydrophobia.  The  circumstances  under  which  a  dog  re¬ 
puted  to  be  mad  is  killed  are  not  usually  such  as  to  give 
much  room  for  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  therefore  that  many  cases  which  pass  for  cases  of 
rabies  are  not  rightly  so  classed.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  cause  of  the  present  alarm  is,  not  the  greater  preva¬ 
lence  of  hydrophobia  among  dogs,  but  its  greater  prevalence 
among  men ;  and  consequently  that,  if  the  latter  point  can 
be  proved,  it  matters  little  whether  the  animal  from  which 
the  poison  came  was  mad  or  only  labouring  under  a  disease 
which,  though  not  hydrophobia  in  the  dog,  becomes  hydro¬ 
phobia  when  communicated  to  man.  There  is  good  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  fault  does  not  always  lie  with 
the  dog,  and  that  some  cases  of  what  is  set  down  as  hydro¬ 
phobia  are  really  cases  of  tetanus  simulating  hydrophobia, 
because  brought  on  by  terror  at  the  supposed  imminence  of 
hydrophobia.  If  this  theory  should  turn  out  to  have  anytruth 
in  it,  it  would  appear  that  panic  is  the  cause,  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  instances,  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  in  turn 
the  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  precise  degree  of 
consolation  contained  in  an  assurance  that,  if  yon  allow 
yourself  to  expect  hydrophobia  whenever  you  are  bitten 
by  a  dog,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  appear ;  but  at  least  it  is 
one  degree  better  than  knowing  that  it  will  come  whether 
you  expect  it  or  not. 

The  one  thing  that  is  needed  to  allay  the  present  alarm 
is  unfortunately  that  which  it  is  least  possible  to  provide 
at  so  short  a  notice.  We  want  to  know  more  about 
hydrophobia.  There  has  been  a  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  popular  attitude  towards  epidemic  diseases 
since  their  causes  and  history  have  been  more  accurately 
studied.  Typhoid  fever  has  not  lost  all  its  terrors  since 
we  know  that  it  is  ordinarily  communicated  in  liquids ; 
nor  has  scarlet  fever  become  innocuous  because  the  in¬ 
fection  has  been  ascertained  to  reside  in  the  particles 
thrown  off  from  the  patient’s  skin.  But  there  is 
a  ‘very  considerable  diminution  in  the  alarm  which 
these  complaints  inspire  since  these  points  about  them 
have  been  clearly  ascertained.  In  the  same  way, 
it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  the  facts 
about  hydrophobia  were  more  closely  studied.  So  long  as 
no  cure  can  be  discovered  for  it,  it  must  maintain  its  rank 
as  the  most  formidable  of  human  diseases  ;  but  this  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  not  making  it  more  formidable  than  it 
must  be  in  its  own  nature.  A  careful  collection  of  facts 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
disease  alike  in  animals  and  in  men  may  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  cure,  but  it  would  almost  certainly  show 
that  the  conditions  which  make  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
inevitable  are  very  much  rarer  than  is  popularly  supposed.  If 
it  could  be  established,  for  example,  that  fright  is  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  a  predisposing  cause  of  hydrophobia  iu  man, 
a  very  effectual  motive  for  not  giving  way  to  panic  would 
have  been  discovered.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  in¬ 
vestigation  whether  there  are  any  conditions  of  canine  life 
which  predispose  to  hydrophobia.  Dogs  are  often  kept 
in  circumstances  obviously  injurious  alike  to  their  health 
and  temper  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  may  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  rabies.  The  Government  has  at  its  dis- 
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posal  the  necessary  machinery  for  prosecuting  this  inquiry 
under  both  heads  ;  and  its  medical  staff  could  hardly  he 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  clearing  up  uncertainties 
which  are  alike  discreditable  to  medical  scieuce  and  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  public  imagination. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  a  simple  and  practical  pre¬ 
caution  which  might  easily  be  adopted,  and  which,  if  it  did 
not  operate  immediately  as  an  absolute  check,  would  at  least 
have  a  good  effect  in  giving  a  very  substantial  amount  of 
protection  against  mad  dogs  or  dogs  supposed  to  be  mad. 
This  is  that  the  owner  of  a  dog  should  be  bound  to  identify 
himself  with  it  by  putting  round  its  neck  a  collar  on  which 
his  own  name  and  address  should  be  plainly  marked.  This 
would  fasten  upon  the  owner  the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  allowed  his  dog  to  go  about  the  streets, 
and  if  it  was  found  to  be  afflicted  with  rabies,  or  any  of 
those  disorders  which  resemble  rabies,  he  should  be  made, 
if  he  can  be  discovered,  to  feel  this  responsibility  by  a 
severe  fine.  When  a  dog  has  no  collar,  it  should  be  seized 
by  tho  police,  and,  if  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a 
certain  time,  killed.  If  these  rules,  together  with  a  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  dog-tax,  which  at  present  is  far  too  laxly 
dealt  with,  were  carried  out,  they  would  practically  in  a 
very  short  time  put  an  end  to  the  danger. 


THt£  CAMPAIGNS  IX  BULGARIA  AND  ARMENIA. 

SINCE  our  article  of  last  week  on  the  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Bulgaria  noticeable  incidents  have  occurred.  Osman 
Pasha  is  not  now  incompletely,  but  entirely,  shut  up  in  the 
city  of  redoubts,  and  redans,  and  shelter-trenches  which  he 
has  created.  But,  as  impregnable  fortifications  are  valueless  if 
there  is  not  food  to  feed  the  mouths  of  those  who  man  them,  and 
powder  and  shot  wherewith  to  answer  the  enemy’s  fire,  so  the 
question  as  regards  Plevna  is  not  now  whether  or  not  the  allied 
forces  may  be  able  to  make  a  renewed  assault  with  more  success 
than  heretofore,  but  what  stores  for  man  and  horse  and  gun  are 
accumulated  there.  Most  ingenious  calculations  have  been  made 
as  to  the  amount  of  these.  The  Russians  made  out  to  their 
satisfaction  that,  in  ten  days  from  the  29th  of  last  month,  Osman 
Pasha  would  have  come  to  the  end  of  his  stores,  and  that  then  he 
must  surrender  or  make  a  dash  to  get  out.  The  Correspondent  of 
the  'limes  at  the  Russian  head-quarters  noticed  that,  for  ten 
days  after  the  Turks  had  received  each  convoy,  no  deserters 
came  in  from  their  camp.  It  was  consequently  surmised 
that  they  deserted  only  when  food  ran  short.  On  the 

other  hand,  those  who  wish  to  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter  read  with  comfort  the  letter  of  October  22  in 
the  columns  of  the  Scotsman  on  Tuesday  from  their  Correspondent 
at  Sofia,  who  had  just  returned  from  Plevna.  lie  speaks  of  a  line 
of  arabas  stretching  for  ten  miles ;  and  he  calculated  that  each 
araba  took  up  eight  yards.  This  would  give  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  carts.  This  army  of  carts  was  on  its  way  to  Plevna 
from  Orkhanie,  and  the  convoy  reached  its  destination.  He  also 
tells  us  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  roads  were  blocked  by  the 
multitude  of  carts  containing  provisions ;  and,  if  we  remember 
that  the  capture  of  any  large  number  of  these  would  certainly  have 
been  made  known  through  the  Russian  olficial  accounts,  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  on  this  point  that  the  larger  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  destined  for  Plevna  was  scrambled  in.  The  cavalry  of 
Gourko  undoubtedly  seized  a  certain  quantity,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  his  operations  should  have  been  delayed  so  long  that  the  Turks 
were  able  to  get  in  a  convoy  at  all.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  Osman  Pasha  was  quite  at  the  end  of  his  resources  either  of 
food  or  of  munitions  when  he  applied  for  these.  He  may  long  ago,  for 
aught  is  known,  have  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  where  he  is  and 
may  have  taken  measures  accordingly.  He  informed  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  above  referred  to  that  he  was  the  “  saviour  of  Turkey.” 
If  that  means  anything,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  could 
maintain  his  position,  and  that,  however  welcome  the  appearance 
of  a  relieving  army  might  be,  yet  he  was  independent  of 
extraneous  support.  However,  taking  into  consideration  the 
astonishing  negligence  and  backwardness  of  Turks  generally  in  the 
execution  of  their  sometimes  excellent  conceptions,  the  probability, 
as  we  said  last  week,  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Russian  view 
being  correct,  and  that  supplies  for  only  a  limited  time  will  be 
forthcoming.  If  thousands  of  carts  did  get  into  Plevna,  thousands 
of  mouths  did  so  too,  and  the  population  of  the  town  has  doubled 
since  the  war  began.  But  so  long  as  he  can  'find  a  quarter  of  a 
ration  per  day  wherewith  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  absolute  ex¬ 
haustion,  Osman  Pasha  is  not  the  man  to  give  in  because  the  civil 
inhabitants  of  the  town  may  be  dying  of  starvation.  A  man  of 
his  relentless  determination,  as  evidenced  in  the  indescribably 
heartless  and  disgusting  neglect  of  his  wounded  soldiers,  would 
not  probably  be  any  wise  moved  to  surrender  his  position  if  the 
entire  population  succumbed. 

We  showed  before  that  the  operation  of  breaking  through  a 
circle  of  investment,  though  often  not  difficult  of  accomplishment 
for  a  small  and  selected  body  of  men,  becomes  one  of  surpassing 
danger  and  difficulty  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  off  an 
entire  army  with  its  artillery.  But  the  quality  of  the  Turkish 


soldiers  shut  up  in  the  fortress  is  so  good,  the  numbers  are  so  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  necessity  of  saving  for  future  occasion  a  part  of 
the  force  if  the  whole  cannot  be  preserved,  so  evident,  that  we 
shall  be  surprised  indeed  if  the  stern  and  vigorous  leader  does  not 
choose  to  essay  a  sortie  en  masse  rather  than  surrender  at  discretion. 
It  is  more  important,  however,  at  this  juncture  to  examine  w’hat 
are  the  chances  of  his  immediate  relief.  It  may  come  from  two 
opposite  quarters ;  indirectly  from  one,  directly  from  the  other. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  affording  the 
beleaguered  of  Plevna  indirect  relief.  What  force  has  the  Czare- 
witch  to  oppose  to  a  forward  movement  of  Suleiman  Pasha?  We 
are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difficult}’.  No  one  who  is  likely  to  tell 
knows  what  force  he  has ;  and  we  are  driven  as  usual  to  infer¬ 
ences.  Uuless,  then,  reinforcements  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  we 
know  of,  or  than  indeed  is  likely,  have  reached  the  Russians,  the 
army  facing  the  Lorn  is  distinctly  inferior  numerically  to  that 
of  the  Turks.  But  it  is  a  common  device  in  war  to  attempt 
to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  numbers  and  to  conceal  it 
by  incessant  movement,  by  marches  and  countermarches,  re¬ 
connaissances,  and  small  attacks  at  as  many  points  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  been  suspected  at  Skumla  that  the  army  of 
the  Czarewitch  was  weakened  in  order  to  effect  a  larger 
concentration  about  Plevna.  Nothing  is  more  probable.  The 
persistency  with  which  the  Russians  announce  that  no  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  the  Lorn  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  people  believe  the  contrary.  All  the  late  proceedings  of 
both  the  Czarewitch  and  General  Zimmerman  are  calculated  to 
support  the  view  that  a  ruse  is  being  played  off  upon  the  enemy. 
Zimmerman  was  announced  as  marching  first  towards  Bazardjik 
to  threaten  the  line  Varna-Shumla,  and  then  as  having  moved  on 
Silistria  with  a  view  to  besiege  that  fortress.  So  experienced  a 
commander  as  Suleiman  is  probably  not  much  deceived  by  the 
advertisement  of  such  manoeuvres.  lie  doubtless  recognizes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  position  of  Bazardjik.  But 
why  should  he  shift  the  quarters  of  a  single  battalion  to  interfere 
with  the  intention  of  the  Russians,  if  they  have  such  inten¬ 
tion,  to  invest  Silistria?  As  we  shall  presently  have  to  say, 
speaking  of  Kars,  what  good  is  a  great  fortress  if  it  hampers  the 
operations  of  the  held  army  ?  Let  Zimmerman  for  the  time  alone, 
lie  cannot  be  better  employed  to  advantage  of  the  Turks  than 
in  the  wasting  his  men  before  a  strong  place  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  great  subject  for  congratulation  should  be  that 
the  Russian  general  is  not  turning  his  undivided  attention  and 
giving  his  utmost  energy  to  operating  against  the  line  by  which 
the  Turks  are  supplied— the  vital  liue  Varna-Shumla. 

When  the  Russian  staff  discovered  to  their  surprise  that 
Suleiman,  instead  of,  as  was  eagerly  anticipated,  adopting  a  venture¬ 
some  course,  had  retired  within  fortified  lines,  they  perceived  the 
possibility  of  throwing  their  larger  concentration  on  the  side  of 
the  Vid.  Henceforth  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  Czarewitch  to 
assume  a  superiority  which  he  would  not  possess ;  and  Zimmer¬ 
man  must  second  him  by  drawing  off  the  attention  of  Suleiman 
iu  another  direction.  This  is  our  reading  of  the  situation.  And 
the  question  then  would  be,  will  the  Ottoman  Oommander-in-Chief, 
now  that  he  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  Bazardjik,  strike  home 
at  the  Russians  before  him  on  the  Lorn  ?  There  is  evidently  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost  if  Plevna  is  to  be  indirectly  relieved.  If 
Suleiman  makes  up  his  mind  to  strike,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  method  of  battle  will  soon  enable  him  to  ascertain  with 
what  forces  he  has  to  deal.  Will  not  the  concentration  on  the 
Vid  be  quickly  affected  should  a  fierce  onset  by  Suleiman  on 
the  Czarewitch  be  attended  with  success?  It  is  evident  that  more 
danger  will  eventually  be  run  by  declining  to  fight  in  Osman’s 
interests  now,  even  though  risk  may  be  incurred,  than  in  allowing 
Osman  to  be  swallo  .\  ed  up  when  the  risk  of  then  fighting  would 
become  indefinitely  greater. 

As  regards  the  chance  of  Plevna  being  relieved  by  direct  action 
from  the  side  of  Orkhanie,  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Where 
are  the  “  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  ”  Turkish  troops  which  a 
Correspondent  said  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  just  before  the  affairs 
of  Dubnik  and  Telis?  lie  described  them  as  posted  along  the  line 
from  Orkhanie  to  Plevna.  It  was  the  fact  of  their  dispersion  in 
this  fashion  which  brought  about  defeat  at  Dubnik.  But  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  there  were  half  a  hundred  thousand  troops  all 
told.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  by  the  latest  accounts  that  twenty-five 
thousand  men  now  compose  Ohefket  Pasha’s  entire  force.  Though 
the  dispositions  of  this  general  were  such  as  to  invite  defeat,  it  is 
fair  to  remember  that  his  command  was  largely  made  up  of  irregulars. 
The  nomination  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  supreme  direction  of  matters 
on  the  side  of  Sofia  and  Orkhanie  is  the  most  satisfactory  testimony 
possible  to  the  real  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  ;  and  he  may 
be  trusted  to  do  nothing  which  will  compromise  his  army,  even  if 
he  fails  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  appointment.  _  That  he 
will  very  soon  be  given  every  soldier  who  can  be  spared  from 
pressing  necessities  elsewhere  is  certain,  although  the  quality  of 
the  men  may  be  very  doubtful ;  but  the  objective  is  too  serious,  the 
danger  too  menacing,  to  allow  even  of  jealousy  doing  aught 
to  withhold  support.  We  shall  probably  find  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  non-success  of  the  Turkish  arms,  the  merit  of  our  own  country¬ 
men  doing  battle  in  theiP  cause  will  be  more  appreciated  at  its  just 
value  ;  and  that  such  an  able  officer,  for  instance,  as  Baker  Pasha, 
will  not  be  relegated,  to  an  inferior  command. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  chances  of  Mehemet  Ali 
being  able  to  fight  his’way  to  Plevna.  If  he  cannot  organize  promptly 
the  heterogeneous  materials  entrusted  to  him,  and  if  consequently 
his  advance  is  delayed,  the  Russians  will  have  greatly  strengthened 
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their  hold  upon  Telis  and  Dubnik.  The  difficulty  of  combining 
with  Osman  for  simultaneous  action  is  well-nigh  insuperable  if  the 
Russian  outpost  duty  is  carefully  carried  on.  The  single  bright 
spot  for  the  Turks  in  a  survey  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  Russians  that  Dolni  Dubnik  is  the  one  point  where 
the  continuity  of  the  circle  of  investment  is  broken.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  entire  circle  is  not  grasped,  else  Osman  would 
have  found  means  for  communicating  with  the  outer  world.  But 
there  is  a  point  where  the  regularity  of  the  investing  line  is  broken 
outwards;  and,  so  long  as  the  Turks  hold  Dolni  Dubnik,  which  is 
outside  the  position  of  Plevna  properly  so  called,  it  gives  them 
room  for  developing  a  considerable  line  of  battle  should  it  come 
to  having  to  tight  their  way  out.  Were  Mehemet  Ali  and  Osman 
able  to  concert  for  battle  on  a  given  day,  it  might  go  hard  with 
General  Gourko’s  force  lying  between  the  two.  The  Times  of  the 
8th  instant  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  have  confused  readers  by 
confounding  Dolni  Dubnik,  which  is  in  Turkish  hands,  with  Gorni 
Dubnik,  which  was  captured  by  the  Russians. 

Although  the  Russians  are  displaying  great  activity,  and 
threaten,  passing  by  Teteven,  to  turn  the  position  of  Orkhanie, 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  they  have  numbers  to  spare  with  which 
to  do  more  than  harass  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
concentration.  All  things  considered,  our  want  of  information 
taken  into  account,  it  would  seem  that  Osman  Pasha  would  have 
adopted  a  wiser  course  in  retiring  on  Orkhanie  before  matters  came 
to  the  present  pass.  It  is  described  as  a  position  formidable  by 
nature,  and  which  has  been  artificially  strengthened.  With  his 
army  intact  and  conjoined  with  that  of  C'hefket  Pasha,  Osman 
would  have  created  auother  Plevna  in  every  respect  perhaps  but 
one — and  that  is  proximity  to  the  Sistova-Simnitza  communica¬ 
tion — preferable  to  the  Plevna  he  quitted. 

The  hopes  based  by  Triends  of  the  Turks  on  the  successful 
evasion  of  Ismail  Pasha  from  the  clutch  of  the  pursuing  Tergu- 
kassof,  and  his  junction  with  the  remnants  of  Ghazi  Ahmed 
Mulihtar's  army,  have  been  rudely  dissipated  ;  and  the  capital  of 
Armenia  is  likely  to  become  the  prize  of  the  victors  of  the 
Aladja-Dagh.  The  Ottoman  armies  of  the  right  and  centre,  re¬ 
united  in  time  to  make  one  last  stand,  were  yet  too  weak  to  fight 
a  winning  battle  against  forces  elated  by  success,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  numerically  superior.  For  once  the  Russians  followed 
up  a  victory  with  promptitude.  In  saying  this  we  have  regard  to 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  country  in  which  the  operations  were 
conducted,  and  to  the  many  formidable  positions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  or  to  turn  on  the  road  Kars-Erzeroum.  The 
battle  of  the  Aladja-Dagh  was  fought  on  the  15th  October;  that  of 
Deve  Boyun  on  the  4th  November.  The  distance  between  these 
two  fighting  grounds  is  only  130  miles.  Three  weeks  were,  there¬ 
fore,  consumed  in  accomplishing  the  distance,  and  the  opposition 
encountered  was  trifling;  but,  ;;s  we  have  said,  hearing  in  mind 
the  difficulties  of  transport  and  the  character  of  the  country,  the 
Russians  must  he  credited  with  having  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
commendable  energy.  There  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  the 
turn  events  have  taken  in  this  quarter,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  enormous  disproportion  which  existed  between  the  resources  of 
the  belligerents.  What  is  surprising  is  that  this  disproportion 
was  not  practically  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Osmmander-in- 
Chief.  We  lately  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  a  great 
fortress  like  that  of  Kars  is  of  value  in  proportion  as  it 
serves  as  support  to  an  army  in  the  held.  But  when  it  is 
deemed  necessary  that  the  latter  should  serve  as  a  shield  to 
the  former,  the  fortress  becomes  an  encumbrance  and  not  a 
support.  Kars  sufficiently  victualled — and,  considering  the  time 
of  year,  there  could  be  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  provisioned  for  an  indefinite  term — was  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself.  All  that  was  necessary  for  Mukhtar  Pasha  to  do  when 
he  had  driven  the  enemy  out  of  Armenia  was  to  see  that  Kars 
was  filled  with  supplies  and  suitably  garrisoned.  What  purpose 
did  the  fortress  serve  if  the  Turkish  general,  after  providing  what 
was  essential  to  its  existence  and  to  the  prolongation  of  a  stout 
defence,  could  not  take  himself  and  his  field  army  off  a  hundred 
miles  and  strike  a  blow  on  another  part  of  the  theatre  of  ope¬ 
rations  P  To  attack  Alexandropol  was  out  of  the  question.  To 
■invade  Russian  territory  anywhere  in  that  direction  was  out  of 
the  question  while  the  fortress  facing  Kars  remained  uncaptured. 
If  it  is  said  that  we  are  judging  after  the  event,  we  reply 
that  some  time  before  the  disaster  which  overtook  the  army  of 
Mukhtar,  military  men  of  experience  were  gravely  doubting  the 
prudence  of  the  Turkish  chief  in  maintaining  so  advanced  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Russians  were  receiving  rein¬ 
forcements  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  moreover  known  that  when 
■the  enemy  retired  after  his  earlier  defeats  on  Alexandropol,  the 
•tSeraskierato  recalled  many  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  Asiatic 
side  to  supplement  its  war  power  in  Europe.  Mukhtar  Pasha  seems, 
toy  the  general  voice  of  Correspondents,  to  have  done  all  that  a 
commander  could  do  to  make  the  most  of  the  materials  allowed 
him.  ITis  great  error  undoubtedly  was  over-confidence  in  his 
own  skill  to  remedy  defects  in  the  composition  of  his  force. 
He  seemed  to  think,  so  we  are  told,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  -his  personal  supervision,  but  that,  when  he  had  seeu  to 
everything  himself,  nothing  could  go  wrong.  Relying  on  the 
prestige  his  victories  had  won  him,  he  ventured  into  a  position 
which  the  force  he  commanded  was  inadequate  to  defend.  It 
would  have  been  painful,  no  doubt,  to  retire  upon  one  of  the 
several  positions,  where  he  might  have  offered  battle  with  advan¬ 
tage,  which  lie  between  Kars  andErzeroum.  But  in  that  case  the 
initiative  given  to  the  enemy  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The 


Russians,  if  they  advanced,  would  he  compelled  to  divide  their  forces. 
They  could  uot  have  moved  beyond  Kars  to  attack  Mukhtar  at, 
say,  Zewin,  without  leaving  behind  them  a  considerable  body  to 
watch  Kars,  the  garrison  of  which  would  otherwise  intercept  their 
communications,  harass  their  rear,  and  fall  on  them,  if  defeated, 
in  front.  Mukhtar,  however,  chose  to  stand  and  fight  where  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  entire  weight  of  the  Russian  onset.  The 
latter  could  afford  for  the  time  to  leave  the  great  fortress  out  of 
consideration,  and  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  heating  the 
field  army. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  put  a  right  value  upon  the  last  battle  | 
won  by  the  Russians.  So  long  as  Kars  holds  out,  and  if  the 
Porte  is  able  to  supply  adequate  reinforcements  to  Mukhtar,  the 
advanced  position  ©f  the  Russians  may  he  attended  with  grave 
danger.  The  idea  of  leaving  Erzeroum  to  itself,  or  of  allowing  it 
to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  is  no  new  idea  with  the  Turkish 
general.  He  had  now,  however,  to  choose  between  shutting  him¬ 
self  up  in  the  place — and  then  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  be 
relieved,  since  an  entirely  new  army  must  be  collected  for  the 
purpose — and  retiring  towards  Trebizond.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
would  he  in  a  position  to  receive  all  the  reinforcements  which 
could  he  sent  him.  There  can  he  no  doubt  he  has  acted  wisely  if 
he  has  taken  the  latter  course.  And  the  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  this — what  is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  troops 
which  can  he  immediately  sent  to  Mukhtar  ?  It  is  probable  that 
the  Russians  put  forth  their  whole  strength  when  they  commenced 
their  movement  in  the  first  instance.  They  lost  heavily  in  the 
battle  of  the  1 5th  October.  They  have  had  to  detach  largely  for 
the  investment  of  Kars.  They  have  to  hold  Erzeroum  when  it 
surrenders,  and  to  guard  the  line  Kars-Erzeroum.  The  Turks,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  have  virtually  lost  ODe  army,  have, 
through  their  command  of  the  sea,  the  easy  means  of  trans¬ 
porting  troops  to  Trebizond  in  any  numbers  which  may  he  forth¬ 
coming. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mukhtar,  if  he  attempted  to  retire  after 
the  late  battle  on  the  position  of  Bai'bourd,  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  view  of  a  contingency  like  the  present,  would  he  exposed 
to  a  flank  attack  from  the  Russian  column  coming  from  Olti.  But 
we  were  distinctly  told  that,  owing  to  the  snow  which  blocked 
the  roads,  the  Olti  column  had  been  withdrawn.  However  that 
may  he,  the  danger  incurred  by  a  beaten  and  demoralized  army 
in  attempting  to  defend  the  wide  circumference  of  the  entrench¬ 
ments  ei'  Erzeroum,  and  these  requiring  for  their  due  defence  a 
very  large  garrison,  would  in  all  probability  far  outweigh  that  of 
coming  across  a  detached  body  which  after  all  might  or  might 
noc  he  met  with.  If  the  defences  of  the  city  are  stormed, 
in  what  direction  could  Mukhtar  retreat?  If  he  lingers  in  Erze¬ 
roum,  a  column  from  Olti,  weather  permitting,  may  have  entirely 
barred  the  way  by  the  time  he  decides  to  move  on  Trebizond. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  reinforcements  said  to  he  on  their  way  from 
Constantinople  can  join  the  troops  shut  up  in  Erzeroum.  Except 
for  its  political  effect,  there  can  he  no  doubt  in  any  other  point  of 
view  that  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  city,  and  instant  re¬ 
treat  on  Bai'bourd,  is  the  wisest  course.  The  further  the  Russians 
come  on,  the  more  men  must  they  leave  behind,  and  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  them  at  this  season ;  while  the  Turks, 
retiring  on  Baibourd,  where  the  stand  should  be  made  if  possible, 
are  moving  back  on  fresh  troops,  more  guns,  more  food — in  fact, 
on  all  which  a  beaten  army  needs,  and  which  is  being  despatched 
in  all  haste  to  it  from  Constantinople. 


MOLIERE  AND  M.  VEUILLOT. 

1710R  a  people  who  pride  themselves  on  understanding  the  art  of 
living,  the  French  are  strangely  fond  of  keeping  up  old 
quarrels.  A  tenacious  memory  of  things  that  would  be  better 
forgotten  seems  to  he  part  of  the  Celtic  genius.  The  Irish  can 
never  put  the  City  of  the  Broken  Treaty  and  other  discreditable 
affairs  of  the  past  out  of  their  minds.  French  men  of  letters  are 
quite  as  fond  of  a  good  ancient  grudge.  For  example,  M.  Louis 
Veuillot  has  taken  up  the  old  clerical  cry  against  Moliere,  and  has 
published  a  book  to  prove  that  the  dramatist  was  not  so  exemplary 
a  character  as  Bourdaloue,  nor  his  comedies  so  eddying  as  the 
sermons  of  that  preacher.  To  speak  against  Moliere,  who,  as  one 
of  his  critics  says,  is  “  becoming  a  god  ”  in  France,  is  to  outrage 
the  religion  of  men  of  letters.  M.  Henri  de  la  Pommeraye  has 
replied  to  M.  Veuillot  in  a  work  which  aims  at  showing  that 
Moliere  was  a  better  kind  of  man,  everything  considered,  than 
Bossuet ;  that  his  comedies  are  not  less  moral  than  most  sermons  ; 
and  that,  judged  by  their  fruits,  both  plays  and  sermons  were 
thrown  away  on  the  perverse  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  seem3  a 
little  odd  that  M.  Louis  Veuillot  should  choose  this  particular 
moment  to  throw  mud  at  Moliere.  There  are  plenty  of  cockshies, 
to  use  a  schoolboy  phrase,  going  about.  Not  to  mention  all  the 
Republicans  and  all  the  Freethinkers,  there  is  Pere  Hyacinthe,  a 
good  large  fair  mark,  which  a  satirist  might  throw  darts  at  for 
ever  without  tiring  of  the  pastime.  There  are  probably  two  or 
three  reasons  which  have  made  M.  Veuillot  dig  up  the  old  toma¬ 
hawk  of  Bossuet,  and  of  the  exemplary  Archbishop  of  Paris  who 
refused  the  dead  comedian  his  full  dues  of  burial  as  a  Christian 
man.  Moliere  is  even  more  popular  just  now  in  France  than 
usual,  and  to  be  popular  is  to  offend  M.  Veuillot.  Our 
table  is  covered  with  pretty  books,  little  and  large,  about  his 
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plays  and  liis  private  life.  There  are  the  volumes  of  a  critical 
edition  of  the  best  sort,  •with  which  M.  Despois  was  busy 
when  death  closed  his  career  of  scholarlike  industry.  There  is 
the  big  and  beautiful  reprint  of  La  Grange's  Ptegistre  which 
M.  Edouard  Thierry  published  nearly  two  years  ago.  There  is 
M.  Loisoleur’s  Les  Points  Obscure  da  la  Vie  de  Molih-e — a  work  of 
minute  research.  It  would  be  disagreeable  to  think  that  M. 
Loiseleur  is  right  in  his  view  of  the  relationship  of  Moliere’s  wife  to 
Moliere’s  mistress.  Oddly  enough,  M.  Veuillot  has  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  M.  Loiseleur’s  theory  which,  if  we  accept  it,  degrades  the 
great  poet  and  the  not  too  scrupulous  companions  of  his  life.  In 
addition  to  these  books  there  is  a  cloud  of  contemporary  witnesses 
published  by  M.  Lisieux,  on  the  prettiest  paper,  with  the  most 
delicate  type,  and  with  etchings  from  contemporary  portraits.  All 
these  works,  with  the  exhaustive  Iconographie  Molieresque 
and  Bibliographic  Molieresque  of  M.  Paul  La  Croix,  show  that 
Moliere  is  worshipped  in  France  with  not  less  diligence,  and  with 
better  taste,  than  Shakspeare  in  England.  If  another  proof  is 
wanted  of  the  Molieresque  enthusiasm,  the  prices  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  plays  supply  the  evidence.  You  may  purchase 
Le  Tartuffe,  the  very  work  which  annoys  M.  Veuillot,  for  the  sum 
of  90 1,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comedian  is  popular  with 
rich  amateurs.  M.  Veuillot  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  see  in 
person  the  delight  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  witness  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  Tartuffe.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  andv  M.  Veuillot,  relaxing 
his  well-known  severity  for  a  pious  purpose,  went  to  the  theatre  to 
learn  by  observation  whether  or  not  the  public  were  really  hostile 
to  the  clergy.  The  audience  was  small,  and  socially  contemptible, 
“gens  de  petite  rente,  et  de  petit  n6goce.”  M.  Veuillot  sat  next  a 
Protestant  pastor,  “  qui  parle  doux  du  haut  d’un  beau  ventre,'’ 
says  this  gentle  controversialist.  “  When  Tartuffe  came  on  the 
scene v  with  his  florid  face  and  puritan  dress,  there  was  a  murmur 
of  hatred ;  the  pit  felt  itself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  became 
attentive,  and  did  not  miss  one  of  the  points — 1  mean  one  of  the 
envenomed  verses — in  which  the  thoughts  and  the  language  of  piety 
become  the  expression  of  the  blackest  baseness.”  The  Protestant 
minister  was  particularly  amused,  and  M.  Veuillot  appears  to  be 
persuaded  that  gens  de  petite  rente  have  a  morbid  hatred  of 
religion. 

If  Moliere  is  really  the  favourite  of  people  who  hate  religion  as 
M.  Veuillot  understands  it,  one  sees  why  the  editor  of  L'Univers 
has  revived  the  ancient  quarrel.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  the  zeal 
with  which  his  party  have  always  identified  themselves  with 
Tartuffe,  and  insisted  on  putting  on  the  cap  which  fits.  In  the  placet 
addressed  to  the  King  which  is  generally  printed  with  Tartuffe, 
Moliere  complained  of  ccs  gem  de  bien  ii  outrance  who  wished  to 
condemn  him  to  the  stake.  The  gens  de  bien  a  outrance  still 
pursue  him,  and  inflict  on  him,  as  M.  de  la  Pommeraye  says, 
“  eternal  punishment  in  this  world.”  Ever  since  Bossuet  took  the 
part  of  the  Vulture  of  Meaux,  and  exulted  with  savage  delight 
over  the  woes  promised  in  the  future  life  to  those  who  laugh,  the 
party  of  official  devotion  and  of  moral  order  in  France  have  had 
one  answer  to  all  praise  of  Moliere.  They  have  repeated  Tartuffe, 
Tartuffe,  as  the  angry  Marquis  repeated  tarte  d  la  creme.  And  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  Tartuffe.  can  offend  persons  who  do 
not  think  piety  necessarily  bound  to  defend  hypocrisy.  In 
Moliere’s  preface  to  the  original  edition,  as  in  a  dozen  places  in  the 
play,  he  sharply  distinguishes  between  the  character  of  the  hypo¬ 
crite  and  that  of  the  truly  devout  man.  Tartuffe  is  throughout 
represented  as  a  pretender  so  brazen,  so  blatant,  and  so  unskilful, 
that  La  Bruyere  had  to  tone  down  the  character  in  his  Onuphre. 
Even  Bourdaloue,  M.  Veuillot's  pattern  of  virtue,  had  attacked  the 
overgrown  W  pocrisy  of  his  period.  He  had  noted  the  very  same 
vices  in  the  clergy  that  Moliere  held  up  to  contempt  in  tire  Im¬ 
postor.  The  existence  of  the  hypocritical  character,  a  character 
which  seems  now  to  be  dying  out,  was  generally  recognized  by 
the  better  preachers  of  the  time.  But  M.  Veuillot  still  thinks 
that,  if  Tartuffe  is  not  the  mystic  rose  of  devotion,  he  has  lived 
near  the  rose,  and  has  got  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  sanctity.  He 
therefore  reasons  that  it  is  not  the  humbug  and  libertine  that  the 
wicked  bourgeoisie  dislikes,  but  the  real  piety  which  the  impostor 
imitates.  It  is  a  singular  attitude,  and  rather  characteristic  of 
the  modern  gens  de  bien  a  outrance  in  France. 

The  comparison  of  Moliere  and  Bourdaloue  is  only  an  example  of 
theingenious  andfacile  sort  of  criticism  which  blames  a  man  for  being 
himself  rather  than  some  other  person.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  go 
about  to  show  that  Bourdaloue  had  a  poor  notion  of  stage  manage¬ 
ment  as  to  accuse  Moliere  of  having  passed  a  youth  le.-s  staid  than 
that  of  the  eloquent  divine.  When  the  war  is  carried  into  the 
enemy’s  country,  when  Moliere  is  set  against  Bossuet,  and  the  stage 
against  the  pulpit,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  were  equal  faults 
on  both  sides.  If  the  comedian  flattered  Louis  XIV.,  as  he  did 
outrageously  in  the  placet  about  Tartuffe—1"  Les  roys  voyent 
comnio  Dieu  ce  qu’il  nous  taut’’ — the  preacher  was  not  less 
courtly.  The  picture  of  Bossuet  spending  his  last  bodily 
strength  in  practising  the  ascent  of  gentle  slopes,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  climb  once  more  the  staircase  at  Versailles,  is 
sad  enough.  “  II  n’a  point  d’os,”  some  one  said  of  Bossuet, 
and  the  poor  player  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  more 
austere.  If  Moliere  wrote  L’ Amphitryon,  Bossuet,  too,  must  have 
compromised  with  his  conscience  in  the  matter  of  the  royal  loves. 
His  nepotism  was  of  the  world,  worldly  ;  and,  in  short,  he  was  a 
man  of  his  time.  He  had  the  less  excuse  for  his  terrible  denunci¬ 
ation  of  a  dead  man  of  genius.  But  to  blacken  one  character  does 
not  whitewash  another.  It  is  more  instructive  to  note  how  truly 
the  pulpit  was,  like  the  stage,  a  thing  of  fashion,  a  place  of  dis¬ 


play.  Mine,  de  Scvignu  speaks  of  going  to  hear  “  le  Bourdaloue  ” 
just  as  she  might  have  written  of  “le  Baron,”  or  of  any  other 
actor : — “  Le  pere  Bourdaloue  preche  divinement  bien  aux 
Tuilsries.  Nous  nous  trompions  dans  la  pensee  qu’il  uejouerait  bien 
que  dans  son  tripot ;  il  passe  intiniment  tout  ce  quo  nous  avons 
oui.”  The  preachers  drew  characters  and  portraits  in  imitation  ol 
those  of  La  Bruyere.  Wit  was  not  deemed  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit. 
Sometimes  personal  hits  were  made  which  amused  the  audience. 
Ladies  left  their  scats  when  the  King  was  not  expected  to  appear. 
Preachers  complained  that  assignations  were  made  in  church. 
The  sacred  precincts  were  full  of  scandal,  display,  and  whispered 
love-making.  Certainly  the  pulpit  had  little  l  ight  to  throw  the 
first  stone  at  the  theatre.  Both  pretended  to  edify;  neither  made 
many  conversions.  The  King  was  preached  at,  and  went  and 
sinned  again.  Hypocrisy  was  not  slain  by  Tartuffe.  Only  a  few 
innocent  people  of  letters  had  the  sense  and  candour  to  take  to 
heart  the  moral  of  Les  Precieuscs  Ridicules  and  renounce  their 
little  affectations. 

Moliere  understood  his  art  far  too  well  to  enjoy  posing  as  the 
preacher.  His  friends  insisted  on  the  moral  influence  of  the  stage, 
just  as  M.  Alexandre  Dum-  proclaims  that  his  own  plays  are  most 
edifying.  In  regard  to  one  piece  of  morality  Moliere  was  more 
orthodox  than  the  author  of  L' Affaire  Cleniengeau  ;  and,  indeed, 
anticipated  and  confuted  that  writer.  In  his  early  farce,  the  farce 
of  which  Rousseau  possessed  the  MS.,  he  introduces  Le  Barbouillo, 
who  has  a  wicked  wife : — “Ah,  pauvre  Barbouille,  que  tu  es  mise¬ 
rable!  II  faut  pourtant  la  punir.  Sijelatuois.  .  .  .  L'invention 
ne  vaut  rim,  car  tu  serois  pendu.”  Here  the  early  moralist  has  the 
i  better  of  the  sense  and  the  argument.  But  Moliere  knew  very 
well  that  Boileau  flattered  when  he  called  him  a  preacher — 

Et  ta  plus  burlesque  parole 

Est  souvent  un  cloete  sermon. 

This  was  a  commonplace  of  those  days,  as  of  our  own.  Before 
the  burning  of  the  Musee  Municipal,  that  collection  contained 
a  picture  painted  about  1669,  and  attributed  to  Le  Brun. 
Moliere  was  represented  in  the  act  of  evoking  the  Genius  of 
Comedy  to  chastise  Vice  and  unmask  Hypocrisy.  But  the 
great  comedian  was  well  aware  that  the  object  of  his  art  was  to 
amuse  men  by  the  picture  of  human  life.  In  any  such  picture,  if 
truly  painted,  vice  and  hypocrisy  were  sure  to  appear  in  their 
worst  colours,  just  as  the  impression  of  all  objects  is  intensified  by 
representations  in  art,  just  as  the  eyes  are  purged  to  see  the  beauty 
of  evanescent  natural  effects  which  the  painter  fixes  on  canvas,  or 
of  attitudes  which  the  sculptor  makes  eternal  in  marble.  But 
Moliere  claimed  no  further  moral  intention.  “  J'avoue  qu’il  y  a 
des  lieux  qu’il  vaut  rnieux  frequenter  que  le  Theatre,  et  si  l’on 
veut  blamer  toutes  les  choses  qui  ne  regardent  pas  direetement 
Dieu  et  nostre  salut,  il  est  certain  que  la  Comtidie  en  doit 
estre  ....  mais  suppose,  comme  il  est  vray,  que  les  exercices  de 
la  Piete  souflient  des  intervalles,  et  que  les  homines  ayent  besoin 
de  divertissement,  je  soutiens  qu’on  ne  leur  en  pent  trouver  un 
qui  soit  plus  innocent  que  la  Comedie.”  This  is  where  Moliere, 
who  continued  Pascal's  work,  breaks  away  from  him.  To  Moliere 
divertissement  is  n'ot  a  deadly  opiate,  but  a  necessary  part  of  the 
changeful,  moving  life  of  man.  It  was  superfluous  to  say  of  him, 
“Woe  to  you  that  laugh.”  In  his  time  he  had  trouble  enough. 
“How  much  a  man  can  suffer  before  he  dies!”  he  said  in  his  agony 
to  his  false  wife  and  his  false  friend.  Through  everything  he  was 
able  to  look  on  his  own  fate  with  the  impartial  eyes  of  some  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit,  and  to  be  just  even  to  the  fools  and  fribbles  who- 
were  killing  him.  lie  possessed  Goethe’s  clear  view'  of  man's  estate, 
without  that  cold  strength  which  sometimes  repels  us  in  Goethe. 
He  did  not  suffer  at  all  less  acutely  because  he  perceived  the 
vanity  of  all,  and,  conscious  of  his  own  elevation,  was  sadly  con¬ 
scious  of  its  hopeless  loneliness. 


OPENING  TIIE  BRANCH  RAILWAY. 

I>  EADERS  of  the  City  page  of  the  Times  may  probably,  or 
B  with  still  greater  probability  may  not,  have  observed  the 
report,  a  lew  weeks  ago,  of  the  thirty-second  half-yearly  meeting- 
of  the  shareholders  in,  let  us  say,  the  Grandchester  and  Alwinton 
Railway  Company ;  and,  as  a  branch  line  of  sixteen  years’  standing, 
if  not  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  railway  life,  has  usually 
reached  some  maturity  of  experience,  a  fortunate  possessor  here 
and  there  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  his  quarter's  bills  may  have 
cast  his  eye  down  the  lines  in  search  of  information  as  to  its 
average  dividend-paying  powers,  lie  will,  however,  have  learnt 
instead  that  “  the  Directors  hoped,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
that  the  line  might  shortly  be  in  a  condition  to  justify  the  visit  of 
the  Government  Inspector  with  a  view  to  its  being  opened  for 
traffic”;  and  a  paragraph,  subsequently  copied  from  the  Grand¬ 
chester  Repress,  may  have  shown  him  that  this  modest  hope  of  the 
authorities  had  not  been  disappointed  in  the  issue.  When 
I10  had  further  ascertained,  either  casually  or  by  geographical 
research,  that  the  line  which  had  taken  sixteen  years  to  be 
not  quite  ready  -was  just  about  ten  miles  long,  he  may  have 
indulged  in  some  kind  of  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  run,  and  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the 'inhabitants.  The  geological  formations  may 
have  presented  strata  more  impracticable  even  than  Mont  Cenis  ; 
or  life  in  those  parts  may  have  been  exceptionally  iotus-eating  and 
leisurely.  But  neither  of  these  inferences  would  accurately  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  conditions  of  the  case.  Our  generation  is  living  its 
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town  life  in  sucli  a  hurry  that  the  calmer  and  more  measured  steps 
hy  which,  not  so  many  years  since,  the  path  of  existence  was  traced 
seem  out  of  date  and  out  of  experience.  The  old-fashioned  long  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  College  Fellow,  who  brought  his  bride  home  to 
the  country  living  just  fallen  in  after  twenty  years,  more  or  less, 
of  waiting  for  it,  is  probably  now  a  matrimonial  condition  of 
the  past ;  but  it  was  natural  enough  in  its  day ;  and  the 
church  bells  rang  as  merrily  at  last  as  they  could  have  done  for 
a  bride  of  twenty.  The  modern  young  lady  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  the  bells  might  more  suitably  have  tolled,  by  an 
anticipation  of  their  functions  not  very  premature ;  but  people  in 
the  country  did  not  think  so  in  her  grandmother’s  time,  and 
“stare  super  antiquas  vias  ”  is  a  good  working  principle  on  a  clay 
soil,  where  roads  are  heavy  and  the  pace  not  fast.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  opening  of  the  branch  line,  when  it  really  comes  as  an 
actual  fact,  is  welcomed  in  the  quiet  little  ancient  market- 
town  with  an  enthusiasm  as  intense,  if  not  so  extended  in  its 
area,  as  a  smoke-grimed  borough  of  fifty  times  its  population  and 
about  five  per  cent,  of  its  years  could  exhibit  on  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  a  foreign  potentate  or  a  statesman  on  the  stump. 

All  the  country  villages  for  miles  round  pour  in  their  popula¬ 
tion,  or  would  do  so  if  there  were  any  villages  to  pour  it  from  ;  but 
in  those  hill- regions  a  village  is  unknown,  and  the  scattered  farms 
and  cottages  instead  supply  a  gathering  of  old  and  young  faces  to 
whom  banners,  bands,  and  processions  are  as  new  and  genuine  a 
delight  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  used  to  be  to  children  in  the  days 
when  the  Georges  reigned.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  come  in  from 
Grandchester  by  special  train,  and  the  Mayor  has  his  gold  chain 
round  his  neck,  all  solid  gold,  and  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  at  the  very  least ;  and,  with  all  this  to  be  seen,  the  rain  may 
come  down  at  as  many  decimals  of  an  inch  per  hour  as  it  likes  ;  it 
would  come  down  just  the  same  if  one  were  following  the  plough. 
The  tradesmen  of  the  little  town  are  cnfcte  as  much  as  their  visitors 
from  the  parishes ;  for  the  long  parenthesis  is  over  at  last,  since 
the  days  when  half-a-dozen  coaches  each  wav  came  through  every 
day.  and  all  the  inns  in  the  High  Street  drove  a  rattling  trade, 
and  had  their  stables  full  of  post-horses.  To  be  sure  the  parallel 
is  only  half  complete ;  for  the  coaches  ran  through,  and  the 
train  goes  back  again ;  but  there  is  a  new  Company  started  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan  of  going  on  to  Westchurch  and  joining 
the  Great  Southern  main  line  there,  and  then  all  the  seaside  visitors 
from  beyond  Grandchester  and  the  manufacturing  places  will  take 
that  route  as  they  did  in  the  coaching  time.  So  there  is  a 
Decoration  Committee  and  a  public  luncheon,  and  everything 
is  rose-colour.  One  tradesman,  indeed,  has  studied  political 
economy,  or  what  he  supposes  to  represent  that  science,  and  he 
has  entertained  the  idea  of  hanging  out  a  black  flag  ;  but  he  thinks 
better  of  it  when  the  day  arrives,  being  a  neighbourly  person  and 
not  liking  to  spoil  sport.  Still  he  is  convinced  that  the  trade  of 
the  town  will  be  ruined  all  the  same.  His  customers  will  go  to 
Grandchester  to  buy  their  gloves  cheaper  than  he  can  sell  them, 
for  the  fare  is  only  four  and  sixpence  return  first-class.  The 
bookseller  next  door  has  been  thinking  about  his  customers  too ; 
and  he  has  sent  them  a  circular  announcing  _  his  readiness  to 
supply  all  the  London  morning  papers  at  breakfast-time.  Hitherto 
his  resources  have  been  limited  to  the  provincial  dailies  circulating 
in  the  district ;  a  trade  which  his  neighbour  has  in  vain  assured 
him  that  he  will  lose  now  that  people  can  go  to  Grandchester  for 
their  newspapers.  A  prophet  of  misfortune,  however,  always 
manages  to  secure  a  following  of  some  kind.  He  is  listened  to  by 
some  as  provisional  disciples,  and  by  others  as  partially  awe-struck 
hearers.  They  do  not  exactly  believe  that  they  or  their  friends 
are  going  to  the  dogs,  any  more  than  an  old  general  believes  it 
about  “  the  service  ”  when  he  hears  of  some  new  edict  from  the 
War  Office  ;  but,  like  that  veteran,  they  find  a  certain  consolation 
in  saying  so.  And  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  venerable  and  well- 
worn  arguments  brought  out  as  perfectly  new  discoveries  of  social 
science  in  the  very  words  by  which  a  former  generation  was 
taught  that  the  railways  would  be  the  curse  and  ruin  of  the  country. 
There  will  be  no  more  use  for  the  horses  in  the  innkeeper’s  stables ; 
no  posting  to  the  county  town,  which  is  fourteen  miles  off,  and  which 
the  rural  folk  are  obliged  at  times  to  visit,  and  never  do  visit  unless 
they  must — the  secular  sort  at  assizesand  quarter  sessions,  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  at  visitations.  The  old  four-wheelers  will  never  be  wanted 
more ;  they  will  serve  as  roosting-places  for  the  poultry,  it  is  true  ; 
but  all  the  dogcarts  and  the  traps  which  have  been  familiar  in  the 
country  lanes  may  as  well  be  broken  up  for  firewood  and  old  iron 
at  once  now  that  this  mischievous  station  has  come  into  the  town. 
Quiet  little  Alwinton  may  surely  be  allowed  its  liberty  of  pro¬ 
phesying  in  this  strain ;  for  was  not  Grandchester  itself  once 
said  to  bo  afflicted  by  similar  terrors  P  It  is  reported  that  the 
filial  piety  of  Grandchester  citizens  has  discovered  some  full  re¬ 
futation  of  the  traditional  belief  that  their  fathers  were  afraid  to 
let  the  line  come  any  nearer  lest  it  should  ruin  their  city.  Let  it 
be  so ;  of  a  city  even  greater  and  more  renowned  than  Grand- 
cbester  it  is  written,  in  an  imperishable  record  of  the  time  to  which 
we  refer : — 

Hie  quoque  jamdudum  ferro  via  tecta  fuisset 

Oxonise,  si  non  Vice-Chancellor  ipse  petition 

Proctoresque  ambo  fecissent,  atque  Senatum 

Acriter  orassent  oblatum  expellere  billum  ; 

while  a  relentless  foot-note  disposes  by  anticipation  of  any 
destructive  criticism,  by  pointing  to  the  evidence  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Yet  even  these  results  of  experience  fail  to  quiet  the  apprehen¬ 
sions,  or  at  any  rate  the  tongues,  of  the  rural  alarmists.  Like 


prophets  and  prognosticators  in  another  sphere,  who,  the  more 
that  the  end  of  the  world  does  not  come  when  they  said  it 
was  coming,  only  insist  the  more  strongly  that  it  will  come 
at  the  next  calculated  period,  they  are  all  the  more  certain 
that  their  special  prediction  will  come  true,  and  that  Alwinton 
will  not  survive  the  introduction  of  the  new  order  of  things, 
however  Grandchester  or  Oxford  may  have  fared.  Their  final 
and  clinching  argument  is,  “  You  will  see.”  Meanwhile,  they 
very  sensibly  do  as  their  neighbours  do— hang  out  their  flags 
in  the  High  Street,  cheer  lustily  for  the  health  of  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  at  the  opening  luncheon,  and  tip  the 
church  bell-ringers  handsomely ;  and  when,  a  week  or  so  later, 
a  pony-carriage  from  the  Court  or  the  rectory  a  few  miles  off  drives 
up  as  usual  to  their  door,  its  lady  occupant  can  scarcely  be  sure  at 
first  that  it  is  not  the  well-known  formula  that  greets  her  ears — 
“  We  are  unfortunately  out  of  the  article  just  now,  ma'am;  but 
we  expect  a  supply  this  week.”  She  drives  on  to  the  shop  where 
her  own  parcels  from  London  are  called  for,  and  is  again  almost 
disappointed  to  miss  the  familiar  lesson  of  patience — “  Not  arrived, 
ma’am ;  the  things  are  so  uncertain  that  have  to  come  through 
from  Grandchester.”  Altogether  the  black  flag  is  becoming  a 
little  grey  already,  and  its  owner  rolls  it  up  with  some  indistinct 
muttering  about  “  new  brooms.” 

The  ecclesiastical  element  in  Alwinton  is  represented  by  the 
vicar.  Like  most  of  the  ancient  market-town  centres  in  such 
districts,  the  parish  covers  a  wide  area  and  throws  out  long 
straggling  arms  in  all  directions  like  an  octopus  ;  and  the 
vicar  in  consequence  feels  that  he  would  be  very  tolerant  of 
slight  divergences  in  the  ways  and  opinions  of  his  curate,  if  he 
could  get  one.  But  the  third  or  fourth  head  of  inquiry  in 
every  answer  to  his  advertisements  in  the  Guardian  for  several 
years  past  has  always  presented  the  question,  “  Is  there  a 
station  in  the  town  ?  ”  Two  or  three  times  indeed  some  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure- the  appointment  has  been  shown  by  gentlemen  to 
whom,  as  it  turned  out,  it  might  be  rather  a  matter  of  convenience 
that  there  was  not  a  station  in  the  town ;  but  these  negotiations  were 
broken  off  for  unavoidable  reasons,  and  the  vicar  has  been  his  own 
curate,  or  the  curate,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  his  own  vicar.  If  any 
!  of  our  readers  object  to  this  last-mentioned  view  of  ecclesiastical 
nomenclature,  we  can  only  reply  that  such  at  least  is  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Alwinton  Church.  That  may  not  count  for  much  in  the 
onward  progress  of  ecclesiastical  movement  and  reform ;  and  if 
the  “arnari  aliquid  ”  appears  at  all  as  a  qualifying  element  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  the  Alwinton  folk  upon  their  full  admission  to 
the  social  life  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  it  may  be  recognized  in 
the  danger  that  experimental  legislation  in  matters  ecclesias¬ 
tical  may  not  now  be  allowed  free  scope  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  its  practical  results  in  a  somewhat  typical  case.  It 
might  chance,  for  instance,  that  the  Recorder  of  Salisbury,  who 
has  an  inconvenient  acquaintance  with  all  things  belonging  to  our 
old  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  prebendal  churches,  might  find  him¬ 
self  at  Grandchester  with  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  might  take 
a  return  ticket  to  Alwinton.  Its  ancient  church  and  its  staff  of 
clergy,  he  might  think,  would  be  worth  a  visit ;  for  not  so  long 
ago  it  was,  as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial,  a  quasi-prebendal 
foundation.  Its  rectory  was  divided  between  three  portionists, 
not  meanly  endowed  with  glebe,  the  collation  to  whose  benefices 
was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocege.  They  appointed  a  vicar 
or  deputy  for  the  more  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  church,  and 
were  supported  besides  by  six  clergymen,  who  as  time  went  on  had 
in  some  way  or  other  obtained  the  later  title  of  “  Lecturers.”  To 
this  permanent  body  of  ten  clergy  the  old  cruciform  Norman 
church  of  Alwinton,  with  its  massive  central  tower,  had  added  the 
spiritual  ministrations  of  a  modem  “  curate,”  and,  on  the  whole, 
would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  ritualist  and  archaeologist  to  be 
well  deserving  his  investigation.  The  result  might  have  been  histori¬ 
cally  more  complete  if  his  researches  could havebeen  postponed  for 
a  few  years  longer.  For  it  has  fared  with  the  College  of  Alwinton 
within  the  period  of  modern  Church  reform  as  with  the  “  little 
Indian  boys  ”  of  the  song.  The  three  portionist  rectors,  the  bishop 
who  appointed  them,  the  six  lecturers,  and  the  curate  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared  into  space  ;  the  vicar,  as  we  have  said,  alone  remaining, 
for  the  present ;  and  for  his  appointment,  in  place  of  the  rectors,  the 
Bishop  of  Grandchester  has  appeared  on  the  scene.  Thi3  arrange¬ 
ment  of  patronage  might  appear  peculiar,  but  that  it  is  found  to  be 
referable  to  a  general  law,  wide  in  its  recent  operation,  but  as  yet 
^undiscovered  in  its  nature.  The  profane  explanations  current  as 
!  to  the  principle  upon  which  public  ecclesiastical  patronage  has  been 
redistributed  under  tjie  auspices  of  Commissioners  afford  melan¬ 
choly  evidence  of  the  levity  of  modern  thought,  although  it  is 
probably  true  that  an  episcopal  hat  might  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  “sweep”  as  easily  as  the  more  secular  headgear,  and  that 
a  table  in  the  upper  chambers  of  No.  io  Whitehall  Place  might 
afford  facilities  for  a  kind  of  canonical  roulette  ;  with  results  in 
j  either  case  very  nearly  as  eccentric  and  incomprehensible  as  those 
j  which  are  observed  in  experience.  The  revenues  of  the  vanished 
rectors  of  Alwinton  have  passed,  it  is  needless  to  say,  in  posses¬ 
sion  er  reversion,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  What 
j  will  become  of  them  when  the  vicar  shall  have  vanished  like  the 
rest  of  his  fellows  it  is  premature  to  conjecture.  They  are  believed, 
however,  to  be  by  no  means  in  complete  possession  as  yet.  For 
the  old  portionists  of  Alwinton  had"  learned,  it  is  said,  deep  lessons 
j  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  from  the  wealthier  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  their  time,  any  one  of  whom  would  have  contrived, 
in  Adam's  place,  to  provide  against  the  contingencies  of  the  future 
|  by  securing  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  a  family  lease  for  three  lives. 
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Still,  as  lives  in  these  days  are  not  quite  of  patriarchal  length,  it 
may  bo  worth  the  consideration  of  Commissioners  and  reformers 
ecclesiastical  whether  the  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  an  ancient, 
almost  collegiate  church,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  area  of  small 
country  parishes,  is  exactly  the  way  to  promote  that  growth  of 
organized  Church  life  and  action  which  is  among  the  most 
valuable  provisions  secured  by  the  existing  generation  for  its 
successors. 

We  have  waudered,  it  may  seem,  a  long  way  from  the  original 
purpose  of  this  article  as  set  forth  in  its  title.  But  the  ancient 
church  of  Alwinton  looks  immediately  down  on  the  modern  station, 
and  is  the  first  and  central  object  that  meets  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  as  he  descends  from  the  train  ■which  has  at  last 
broken  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the  dear  sleepy  old  market  town. 


TI1E  DOGMA  OF  THE  TEMPOKAL  POWER. 

OUR  readers  may  or  may  not  have  observed  the  following  para¬ 
graph  the  other  day  in  the  Roman  correspondence  of  the 
Times,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  those  who  did  happen  to 
see  it  read  it  without  surprise,  as  certainly  plausible,  and  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  true.  That  they  were  abundantly  justified  in  such  an 
estimate  of  its  contents  will  appear  presently.  The  paragraph  runs 
as  follows : — 

A  party  among  his  advisers  urge  upon  Pius  IX.  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Temporal  Power  as  a  dogma  of  Catholic  belief.  Cardinal 
Simeoui  is  said  to  be  consulting  several  persons  as  to  the  expediency  of 
submitting  the  question  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cardinals  at  the  head  of  the 
Sacred  Congregations. 

We  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Curia,  and  cannot  therefore 
undertake  to  say  whether  Cardinal  Simeoni  is  or  is  not  consulting 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  expediency  of  formulating  the  dogma  of 
the  Temporal  Power.  But  that  “  a  party  among  the  advisers  of 
Pius  IX.”  are  always — as  it  has  been  happily  phrased — “thirsting 
for  new  dogmas,”  and  share  the  desire  avowed  some  years  ago  by 
a  leading  English  Jesuit  to  have  a  daily  supply  of  them,  like  the 
daily  provision  of  manna  among  the  Israelites,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  we  suspect,  that  they 
would  not  at  all  object  to  seeing  the  Temporal  Power  added  with 
all  practicable  promptitude  to  the  catalogue.  Not  so,  however, 
thinks  that  doughty  champion  of  the  Papacy,  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  who 
manages  to  combine  with  an  odd  but  unquestionable  sincerity 
the  instincts  of  an  Ultramontane  and  an  Englishman.  On  the 
contrary,  he  considers  the  statement  “  calculated  to  cause  uneasi¬ 
ness  ” — whether  to  non-ultramontane  Catholics,  or  to  non-Catholic 
Englishmen  he  does  not  explain,  but  probably  both  classes  are  in 
his  mind.  And  accordingly  he  “  thinks  it  right  to  say  ”  that  the 
statement  “  is  not  only  unfounded  but  impossible,”  and.  he  further 
“  thinks  it  right  to  add  ”  from  his  own  knowledge  that,  “  if  such  a 
suggestion  was  made,  it  would  not  be  entertained.”  SirG.  Bowyer 
may  have  reason  for  knowing  that  the  report  telegraphed  by  the 
Times'  correspondent  is  unfounded,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  can  “  know  ”  it  to  be  “  impossible.”  For  years 
past  in  a  long  series  of  sermons,  lectures,  pamphlets,  and  pastorals, 
the  head  of  his  communion  in  England,  both  before  and  since  his 
elevation  to  that  dignity,  has  been  preaching,  arguing,  and  dog¬ 
matizing  on  the  Temporal  Power,  almost  as  though  it  constituted 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Christianity.  As  a  clever  and  caustic 
priest  of  his  diocese  once  remarked,  “  we  get  neither  creed, 
decalogue,  nor  sacraments  in  Dr.  Manning's  teaching  now ; 
it  is  all  the  Temporal  Power.”  Why  then  should  it  be 
“  impossible  ”  for  so  important  a  truth,  on  which  his  Eminence 
has  lately  reminded  us  that  the  entire  civil  order  of  the  Christian 
world  depends,  to  be  made  into  a  dogma  ?  We  may  indeed  go 
further.  In  his  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council,  to  which  we 
called  attention  on  its  first  appearance  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  which  he  has  now  republished  in  a  separate  volume,  Cardinal 
Manning  refers  to  this  great  truth  in  a  manner  clearly  implying  that 
it  is  either  already  a  dogma  or  on  the  high  road  to  becoming  a 
dogma.  He  is  arguing,  indeed,  about  another  and  still  more  fun¬ 
damental  verity,  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility,  but  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  its  connexion  with  that  doctrine  that  gives  to  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  subject  of  the  Temporal  Tower  so  peculiar  a  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  occurs  on  this  wise. 

We  are  told  that  the  three  previous  occasions  during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Pius  IX.,  when  the  Bishops  of  the  Universal  Church 
were  collected  round  the  Tomb  of  the  Apostles,  foreshadowed 
or  more  than  foreshadowed  the  approaching  definition  of 
his  infallibility.  On  the  first  occasion  in  1854  they  assisted 
at  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  pontiff;  in  1862  they  “declared 
with  an  unanimous  voice  their  belief  that  the  Temporal 
Power  or  princedom  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  a  dispensation  of  the 
Providence  of  God,  in  order  that  the  head  of  the  Church  may 
with  independence  and  freedom  exercise  his  spiritual  primacy”; 
•on  the  third  occasion,  in  1867,  they  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Syllabus.  The  Temporal  Power  is  thus  wedged  in 
between  two  infallible  dogmatic  pronouncements  in  a  way  which, 
to  say  the  least,  insinuates  its  own  infallible  certainty  as  a  dog¬ 
matic  truth.  It  may  be  added  that  a  whole  string  of  Allocutions 
are  cited  in  the  Syllabus  as  containing  “  the  doctrine  which  all 
Catholics  are  bound  most  firmly  to  hold  concerning  the  princedom 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.”  And  whatever  subtle  distinction  may  be 
drawn  by  theological  experts  between  matters  of  faith  and 


“matters  not  necessarily  of  faith,  because  not  revealed,” but  which 
nevertheless  all  pastors  are  bound  to  teach  and  all  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  believe,  it  is  surely  obvious  that  for  practical  purposes 
the  distinction,  if  it  exists,  is  without  a  difference.  Sir  G. 
Bowyer  cannot  desire  to  shelter  himself  under  what  would  be  in 
his  mouth  a  mere  quibble,  and  we  must  presume  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  Temporal  Power  either  to  be  or  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  a  truth  binding  on  the  conscience  of  Catholics  ;  an 
opinion  which  it  may  be  feared  deserves,  to  speak  quite  within 
measure,  no  lighter  condemnation  than  that  of  “  rash  and  teme¬ 
rarious.” 

But  we  may  be  reminded  that  the  worthy  baronet  has  one  very 
high  authority  in  reserve,  lie  considers  himself  “justified  in  the 
circumstances  ”  in  adopting  the  somewhat  extraordinary  proce¬ 
dure  of  committing  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
a  violation  of  a  very  solemn  confidence.  He  has  thrown  open  to 
the  public  the  doors  of  the  Pope's  secret  audience  chamber,  and 
undertakes  to  inform  us  of  what  occurred  at  a  private  interview 
with  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  honoured  him  not  many  years 
ago.  It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  “  Ills  Holiness  expressed 
his  disapprobation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Temporal  Power  was, 
or  ever  could  be,  a  dogma  or  article  of  faith.”  And  not  only  so, 
but,  in  order  perhaps  more  completely  to  set  a£  rest  any  “  un¬ 
easiness”  which  might  be  felt  by  his  auditor  on  the  subject,  His 
Holiness  graciously  “  condescended  to  explain  his  reasons  for  such 
disapprobation.”  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  make  Sir  G.  Bowyer 
or  anybody  else  uneasy,  but  still  we  feel  bound  to  confess 
that  even  this  condescending  assurance  of  the  Pope’s  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  conclusive  as  to  the  “  impossibility  ”  of 
the  anticipated  dogma.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  confidently 
inferred  from  his  own  many  public  declarations  on  the  subject, 
whether  or  not  he  “  condescended  to  explain  ”  the  distinption  to 
his  guest,  that  in  reprobating  the  Temporal  Power  as  an  article  of 
faith,  Pius  IX.  was  far  from  intending  to  express  any  doubt,  still 
more  “  disapprobation,”  of  its  being  a  truth  very  necessary  to  be 
believed  by  all  good  Catholics.  And  the  thin  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  such  necessary  truths  from  articles  of  faith  is  not, 
as  was  intimated  j  ust  now,  very  patent  or  very  interesting  to  the 
uninitiated.  In  the  next  place — which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose 
— His  Holiness  must  certainly  have  spoken  to  Sir  G.  Bowyer  in 
this  confidential  audience  as  “  a  private  doctor,”  and  not  ex 
cathedra,  in  which  capacity,  according  to  the  strictest  Vatican 
principles,  he  is  not  infallible,  and  may  very  conceivably  be  mis¬ 
taken.  If  indeed  he  meant  all  that  for  the  purpose  of  Sir  G. 
Bowyer 's  argument  he  ought  to  have  meant,  he  certainly  was  mis¬ 
taken  when  judged  by  the  formal  teaching  of  his  own  Allocutions. 
But,  without  insisting  on  that  point,  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Pope 
then  said  could  in  no.wise  bind  his  successors  ;  else  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  declarations,  e.y.,oi  Liberius  and  Ilonorius — which  to  ordinary 
apprehension  indeed  were  addressed  by  no  means  to  “  a  private  audi¬ 
ence  ” — would  entail  very  awkward  consequences  on  the  later  occu¬ 
pants  of  their  see.  But  neither  can  these  condescending  expressions 
and  explanations  of  Ills  Holiness’s  opinion  in  any  way  bind  him¬ 
self.  ZEneas  Silvius,  in  a  work  which  he  published  as  “  a  private 
doctor  ”  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  peremptorily  asserted  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  Popes  to  General  Councils,  and  denounced  the  opposite  as 
“  a  new  and  strange  doctrine  ”  wrung  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  defiance  of  the 
teaching  of  .antiquity.  But  afterwards  as  Pius  II.  he  retracted  all 
this  and  bade  men  “  reject  JEneas  and  accept  Pius.”  Not  to 
multiply  instances  of  what  will  be  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Church  history,  John  XXII.  was  compelled  publicly  to  revoke 
the  doctrine  he  had  preached  about  the  future  condition  of  the 
Saints.  Zealots  for  the  Temporal  Power  may  safely  appeal  from 
Pius  in  his  private  audience  chamber  to  Pius  in  the  Chair  of  Peter. 

We  have  in  fact  witnessed  within  the  last  few  days  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  real  mind  of  ilis  Holiness  on  the  subject.  This 
could  not  of  course  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  and 
his  letter  closes  with  a  brief  reference  to  it  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  felicitous 

As  for  Father  Curci,  he  has  broken  the  strict  rules  of  discipline  laid  down 
by  the  Military  Founder  of  his  Order  ;  but,  as  an  old  friend  of  his,  I  say 
that  he  never  will  violate  his  fidelity  to  his  Church  and  his  religion. 

That  the  discipline  established  b3r  Ignatius  Loyola  is  of  a  very 
military  stringency  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
lather  Curci  has  broken  it.  Ilis  sermons  were  preached  and  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Temporal  Power  published  without  a  word  of 
censure  from  his  Jesuit  superiors,  and  he  had  for  jrears  been  the 
chief  conductor  of  their  special  organ,  the  Civilta  Cattolicci.  If 
he  has  now  been  virtually  expelled  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  it 
is  notorious  that  Father  Beckx  was  simply  enforcing  the  behests 
of  a  higher  authority.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  the'unfrocked 
Father  has  violated  his  fidelity  tolbis  Church  or  his  religion,  but  it 
is  the  Church,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  and  not  his  Order,  which 
he  has  offended  and  whose  summary  vengeance  he  has  been  made 
to  feel.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  his  case  to  relieve,  and  much 
which  “is  calculated  to  cause,  uneasiness”  to  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  see  the  Temporal  Power  transferred  from  the  categorj'  of  open 
questions  to  the  rapidly  expanding  region  of  necessary  religio  us  truths. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  just  this  class  of  truths, 
whether  technically  designated  dogmas  or  not,  about  which  the 
Ultramontane  party  generally,  and  Italian  Ultramontanes  in  par¬ 
ticular,  feel  most  keenly.  It  has  been  observed,  with  but  too 
much  reason,  that  “  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy  no  one  seriously 
troubles  himself  about  purely  reliyious  tenets,  no  one  is  very  earnest 
in  theological  controversy.  The  dogmas  of  the  Vatican  are  like 
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the  sweet  cakes  which  a  confectioner  sells,  hut  himself  eats  not." 
All  experience  abundantly  confirms  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
Talk  to  an  Italian  Cardinal  or  Monsignore,  or  to  an  English 
convert  who  has  lived  long  enough  in  Home  to  have  become 
familiarized  with  Roman  ways  of  thinking,  about  difficulties — - 
moral,  theological,  or  historical — in  the  Vatican  dogmas ;  if  he  is 
off  parade,  so  to  speak,  and  feels  at  his  ease  with  you,  he  will 
reply  in  effect,  with  a  shrug  or  a  smile,  what  we  have  known 
to  be  often  replied  in  such  cases,  that  people  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  matters  of  that  kind  in  Rome.  The  dogma 
pleased  the  Pope,  and  subserved,  or  was  thought  to  subserve,  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Church — that  is  of  the  Curia — and 
therefore  it  was  passed  in  a  Council  where  the  packed  vote  of 
a  hugely  disproportionate  Italian  hierarchy  practically  carried  all 
before  it;  and  as  for  its  truth,  people  will  continue  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  much  as  they  did  before.  We  have  known  a  learned 
Italian  Jesuit  divine  gravely  maintain,  as  though  he  were  saying 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  that  the  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception  was  defined,  not  because  it  was  true — no  doubt  it  was  true, 
but  that  mattered  little — but  in  order  to  preserve  the  Temporal 
Power  by  giving  the  Pope-King  who  defined  it  a  fresh  claim  on 
the  good  offices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Ultramontane,  and  especially 
the  Italian  Ultramontane  mind,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  a 
definition  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  thought  likely  to  promote 
its  restoration,  no  abstract  “  impossibility”  as  to  finding  its  place 
in  the  “revealed  deposit” — -which,  after  all,  is  a  question  lying 
solely  in  the  cognizance  of  the  infallible  Pontiff  himself— would 
be  suffered  to  delay  the  promulgation  of  another  new  dogma. 


PERSEPOLIS. 

ONCE  in  a  generation,  perhaps,  some  traveller  more  adventurous 
than  the  rest  gives,  in  the  published  record  of  his  own  im¬ 
pressions,  a  new  view  of  the  important  and  interesting  remains  of 
Persepolis.  Probably  no  other  of  the  historical  monuments  of 
the  world  is  so  difficult  of  access.  To  visit  the  site  of  Troy  or  of 
Babylon  is  a  light  enough  task  in  comparison  with  the  journey  to 
Persepolis.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  the 
steamships  of  the  British  India  Company  which  run  direct  from 
London  to  Bussorah,  and  the  requisite  transhipment  at  Bussorah 
for  Baghdad  is  but  an  incident  of  ordinary  travel.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  more  difficulty  in  travelling  from  London  to  Baghdad 
than  in  travelling  from  London  to  Margate,  except  that  the 
journey  is  longer,  and  from  Baghdad  the  site  of  Babylon  may 
be  reached  by  an  easy  ride.  But  to  visit  Persepolis  is  no  easy 
matter.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  there.  One  may  go  to 
Teheran,  either  by  Trebizond  or  by  the  Caspian,  and  then  from  the 
Persian  capital  there  is  a  ride  of  500  miles  by  Ispahan — a  ride  which 
in  summer  must  be  made  by  night  to  avoid  the  terrible  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  which,  if  made  in  autumn,  spring,  or  winter,  involves 
all  sorts  of  dangers  and  delays  from  snow  and  ice  in  mountain 
passes  varying  from  7,000  to  9,000  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level,  From  Trebizond,  the  traveller  would  have  to  ride  more 
than  1,200  miles  through  a  country  in  which  he  must  carry 
food,  forage,  and  bedding ;  from  the  Caspian,  the  ride  would 
in  all  be  about  700  miles  under  similar  conditions.  Such  is  the 
approach  to  Persepolis  from  the  north.  Perhaps  few  persons 
would  choose  that  route  who  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  reach  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Darius.  They  would  prefer  to  take  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  steamships  we  have  mentioned,  and  on  landing 
at  Bushire  would  obtain  horses  or  mules  on  which  to  ride  through 
Shiraz  to  Persepolis.  But  this  ride  of  about  300  miles  is  described 
by  travellers  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  in  the 
world.  The  region  to  be  traversed  is  notoriously  the  most  lawless  and 
disturbed  to  be  found  in  a  lawless  empire.  There  are  few,  if  any,  of 
the  villages  which  have  not  blood  feuds  on  hand,  so  that  everybody 
goes  armed,  and  homicide  is  common.  Bands  of  robbers  belonging  to 
the  nomad  tribes  of  Eeliats — the  Bedaweens  of  Persia — infest  the 
whole  province  of  Shiraz.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  rocky  track  it 
is  impossible  to  proceed  faster  than  at  walking  pace,  and  for  no 
inconsiderable  distance  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  perilous  to  depend  on 
other  feet  than  one  s  own.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  extremes 
of  climate  must  be  endured  by  the  way.  For  the  first  hundred 
miles  or  so,  the  track  passes  through  plains  famous  for  dates,  upon 
which  the  people  of  this  “  Germ-sir,”  or  hot  region,  subsist.  Then 
by  steep  and  craggy  paths  the  traveller  ascends  7,000  feet,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  traverses  a  plateau  of  varying  elevation, 
which  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year  is  covered  with  snow. 

From  Shiraz  to  Persepolis  the  distance  is  not  too  great  for  one 
day’s  ride.  The  opinion  of  travellers  appears  to  be  unanimous  that 
disappointment  is  felt  at  the  first  aspect  of  the  ruins.  A  whitish  line, 
like  a  bastion  of  modern  fortifications,  lying  at  the  foot  of  high 
hills  trending  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  seen 
when  the  traveller  is  fording  the  Araxes,  a  stream  much  spoken  of  as 
“  Bendemeer  ";  which  latter  name  is,  however,  a  corruption  of  the 
well-known  words  “  Bund  ’’and  “  Amir,”  from  a  dam  said  to  have 
been  formed  near  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  the  Polwar, 
by  the  Amir  Assaf-ud-Dowlat  in  the  tenth  century.  There  is  no 
“  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer 's  stream.”  That  flourish  of  Moore’s 
finds  no  repetition  in  the  sober  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  The 
plain  of  Mervdasht,  through  which  the  river  rims,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  of  which  stand  the  remains  of  Persepolis,  is  for  the 


most  part  arid  and  barren,  producing  nothing  but  that  stunted 
prickly  thorn  which  is  the  short-lived  fuel  of  the  desert,  and  which 
no  animal  but  a  camel  will  eat  or  could  digest.  Yet  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  scene  than  this  utter  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  traces  of  fertilization,  which  certainly  must  have  been 
evident  at  no  very  remote  period.  Chardin,  who  may  almost  be 
included  in  the  list  of  modern  travellers,  says  of  this  plain 
of  Mervdasht  that  it  is  “  fertile,  riche,  abondante,  belle  et  delicieuse” 
— a  description  directly  in  contradiction  to  those  of  visitors  in 
the  present  century.  But  the  disappearance  of  cultivation  and  of 
the  works  necessary  to  agriculture  upon  this  plain  are  not  perhaps 
more  noticeable  than  the  absence  of  any  traces  of  the  habitations 
of  Persepolis.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  whatever  to  mark  the 
site  of  a  city  which  was  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
its  time,  except  the  massive  platform  upon  which  stood  the  halls 
and  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  Achfemenian  dynasty.  The  plain 
is  described  as  not  far  from  level  at  the  base  of  this  great  platform. 
It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  inequalities  which  appear  trifling 
beside  the  elevation  of  mountains  conceal  ruins  of  Median  habita¬ 
tions.  The  masonry  of  the  great  platform  is  irregular,  and  for  the 
most  part  formed  of  very  large  blocks.  The  surface  and  the  joints 
are  tolerably  even.  No  cement  was  used  in  its  construction.  The 
length  of  this  platform  is  about  1,500  feet,  and  the  average  pro¬ 
jection  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  about  800  feet.  Near  the- 
centre,  where  the  projection  is  greatest,  the  height  of  the  platform 
above  the  plain  is  not  less  than  five-and-forty  feet.  Elsewhere, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  rise  of  the  plain,  the  elevation  is  less  con¬ 
siderable.  From  the  Bendemeer  a  few  columns  standing  erect 
in  irregular  ruin  are  all  that  can  be  seen  upon  the  platform.  The 
diagonal  lines  which  mark  the  double  ascent  of  the  great  staircase, 
about  the  centre  of  the  platform  wall,  are  not  perceptible.  But  on 
approaching  the  massive  platform,  this  staircase  engrosses  all  atten¬ 
tion.  To  the  south,  beyond  the  staircase,  the  soil  rises  against  the 
masonry.  It  is  possible  that,  even  in  front  of  the  staircase,  the 
original  level  is  concealed.  But  the  landing  from  which  the  first 
flights  of  stairs  diverge  is  fully  laid  bare.  This  grand  staircase  at 
Persepolis  is  said  to  be  the  finest  both  in  proportions  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  the  syenite  of  which  the  steps  are  composed 
has  not  only  retained  its  position,  but  also  its  sharpness  of  outline, 
almost  uninjured.  The  ascent  is  made  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  the 
first  diverging  from  a  landing  slightly  above  the  soil  of  the  plain ; 
the  second  converging  from  vast  central  landings  to  a  landing  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  first,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
platform.  The  grand  and  massive  simplicity  of  this  work  has  been 
somewhat  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  inscribed  ruins  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  Some  travellers  speak  of  the  possibility  of  riding  up  the 
magnificent  staircase;  others  who  have  actually  mounted  in  this 
way  have  found  it  easy,  and  it  is  with  Persians  the  common  mode 
of  ascent.  It  is  clear  from  the  dimensions  that  there  can  be  no- 
difficulty  iu  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  a  regiment  of  cavalry  ten 
abreast  could  ride  up  the  double  flights  of  the  Persepolitan  stair¬ 
case.  The  steps  are  twenty-two  feet  wide ;  each  step  rises  only 
three  and  a  half  inches,  and  has  a  tread  of  fifteen  inches.  In 
some  places  the  blocks  are  so  huge  that  three  or  four  steps  have- 
been  carved  out  from  the  same  piece  of  stone. 

All  that  is  to  be  seen  in  these  days  upon  the  surface  of  the  plat¬ 
form  has  often  been  described.  The  winged  bulls  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  most  massive  ruin,  which  is  known  as  the- 
Propykeum  of  Xerxes,  and  standing  directly  in  front  of  the  top  of 
the  grand  staircase,  immediately  suggest  that  association  with 
Assyria  which  is  confirmed  by  historical  acquaintance  with  the 
remains  of  Persepolis.  The  space  between  these  bulls,  which  form 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  Propylmum,  is  about  four  paces,  and  it  is- 
noticeable  that,  while  the  general  description  of  the  bulls  at  Perse- 
jolis  coincides  with  the  well-known  features  of  similar  sculptures- 
Tom  Nineveh,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  difference  in  detail  that  the 
former  have  four  legs — not  five,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Ninevite  sculptors  gave 
five  legs,  in  order  that  the  natural  number  of  four  should  appear 
in  their  work  from  any  point  of  view.  In  this  case  realism  would 
seem  to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  days  of  Darius,  son  of 
Hystaspes.  The  short  walls  of  the  Propylseum  are  finished  on  the 
side  next  the  mountain  with  -other  winged  bulls,  but  these  have 
human  heads  and  caps  and  delicately  chiselled  hair  of  a  precise  pat¬ 
tern.  The  stairs  leading  from  the  level  of  this  Propylseum  to  that 
of  the  buildings  known  as  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  and  the  Hall 
of  a  Hundred  Columns  are  very  much  smaller  iu  all  dimensions- 
than  the  grand  staircase  by  which  the  platform  is  attained  7 
but  this  lesser  ascent  appears  to  be  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
finish  of  the  sculptures  with  which  its  sides  and  angles  are- 
adorned.  The  ornamentation  of  this  staircase,  and  of  the  adjacent 
Propylseum,  denotes  links  connecting  the  Persia  of  Darius  and 
of  Xerxes  with  the  Assyria  of  Sardanapalus  and  with  the  Egypt 
of  Rameses.  But  there  is  an  association  of  far  greater  interest  in 
the  distinctly  Ionic  features  which  mark  the  ruins  of  the  great 
halls  and  palaces.  The  continuity  of  architecture  can  nowhere 
perhaps  be  studied  with  better  advantage  than  in  these  remains 
near  Shiraz.  Columns  of  greyish  marble  are  standing  which  evi¬ 
dently  formed  part  of  the  support  of  the  entrances  to  the  building 
distinguished  as  the  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes.  In  one  place  a  capital 
is  composed  of  two  bulls’  heads  placed  neck  to  neck,  evidently  in 
order  to  afford  a  rest  for  the  entablature.  These  columns*  are 
fluted,  and  their  pedestals,  suggestive  in  their  bulbous  form  of  the 
architecture  of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt,  are  adorned  with  the  honey¬ 
suckle  and  lotus  bud  ;  in  fact,  with  the  ornament  known  all  over 
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Europe  as  the  “  Greek  honeysuckle.”  In  the  remains  of  the  north 
entrance  there  is  in  several  capitals  a  distinct  suggestion  of  the  Ionic 
volute,  while,  close  by,  the  walls  are  sculptured  with  truly  Oriental 
bas-reliefs,  in  which  the  monarch  is  represented  seated  and  i 
receiving  the  servile  attentions  characteristic  of  Southern  climes. 
In  one,  his  satrap,  or  umbrella  bearer,  shades  his  face ;  in  I 
another  the  holder  of  the  Imperial  fly-chaser  is  a  more  pro¬ 
minent  personage.  In  others  the  lion  is  hunted,  and  is 
seen  dying  with  complacent  features  by  the  spear  of  majesty. 
In  one  remarkable  work  the  attendants  surrounding  the  monarch  of 
Persia  have  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  muflled.  They  are  men, 
not  women  ;  it  cannot  well  be  thought  there  is  here  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  yashmak.  The  muffling  is  probably  a  tribute  to  the 
Imperial  divinity,  as  if  to  prevent  the  breath  of  mere  atten¬ 
dants  from  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  royalty.  These  bas-reliefs 
and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  of  which  translations  have  been 
published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  are  said  to  be  very  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  and  condition  of  the  work. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  have  not  the  grandeur  of  those  of  Egypt 
•or  of  Greece.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  columns  at  Persepolis  were  of  wood,  and  the  trees  of  that  part 
of  Asia  are  not  of  great  height  or  girth.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
loftiest  buildings  now  standing  in  Ispahan,  known  among  Persians 
as  Chehil  Miuar  (Forty  Columns) — the  same  name  as  that  by 
which  the  Great  Hall  of  Persepolis  is  locally  designated — has  a 
roof  supported  by  about  twenty  columns  of  wood,  placed,  as  were 
those  of  Persepolis,  on  pedestals  of  stone.  Of  the  marble  columns 
which  are  still  standing  at  Persepolis,  the  height  seems  to  have 
been  sometimes  exaggerated.  They  are,  as  we  have  said,  fluted, 
but  they  are  probably  infe  rior  in  dimensions,  as  they  are 
•certainly  inferior  in  beauty,  to  those  sixteen  columns  which 
remain  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens.  A  recent 
traveller  believes  that,  if  Professor  Rawlinson  had  seen  the 
buildiugs  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Asia,  he 
never  would  have  written  (in  his  Five  Ancient  Monarchies )  of 
these  ruins  of  Persepolis  as  “  the  great  pillared  halls  which 
■constitute  the  glory  of  Aryan  architecture,  and  which,  even 
in  their  ruins,  provoke  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  modern 
Europeans,  familiar  with  all  the  triumphs  of  Western  art,  with 
>Grecian  temples,  Roman  baths  and  amphitheatres,  Moorish  palaces, 
Turkish  mosques,  and  Christian  cathedrals.”  We  have  indicated 
the  points  which  seem  most  attractive  to  those  who  have  actually 
visited  Persepolis — the  magnificent  staircase  and  the  solid  masonry 
of  the  large  platform,  the  survival,  in  such  beauty  and  precision, 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  and  the  evidence  afforded,  in  these 
adornments  and  in  the  columns,  of  continuity  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  But  undoubtedly  there  is  in  and  about  these  ruins  a 
rich  field  for  excavation  and  for  the  discovery  of  other  matters  of 
interest.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Schliemann’s  exploits  can 
here  be  rivalled,  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  revelation 
from  the  tomb  of  Darius,  or  from  the  hall  which  resounded  to  the 
feasting  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  by  tire  fa  tradition  which  coincides  with  the  theory 
of  wooden  columns),  would  be  regarded  as  equally  sensational 
with  the  finding  of  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  But  the  search 
at  Persepolis  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  some  of  Dr.  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  investigations,  and  there  wouid  be  a  sure  promise  of  results 
■of  great  value.  The  floors  of  the  ruined  halls  are  covered  with 
detritus  washed  down  by  the  rains  and  melting-snows  of  ages  from  the 
adjoining  mountains.  The  bas-reliefs  upon  the  walls  can  hardly 
in  any  case  be  seen  completely,  owing  to  this  obstruction,  which 
might  be  removed  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
there  are  subterranean  constructions,  which  could  easily  be  opened, 
and  in  which  there  are  probably  remains  of  great  value.  The 
rock-hewn  caves  which  are  known  as  the  Tombs  of  Darius  and  of 
Xerxes  have  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  and  explored.  Not 
•only  upon  the  platform,  but  on  all  of  the  three  open  sides,  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  no  great  labour 
would  be  needed  to  produce  interesting  discoveries.  The  difficulties 
of  the  work  are  more  formidable  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  The 
region  is  traversed  by  nomad  bands  of  Eeliats,  who  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  marauding  people ;  they  have  only  one  fixed  conception 
with  regard  to  Persepolis — that  there  are  vast  treasures  buried  there, 
the  hiding-place  of  which  might  be  read  by  any  one  clever  enough 
to  decipher  the  inscriptions  upon  the  stones  which  face  the  top  of 
the  grand  staircase.  Were  digging  going  on,  they  would  certainly 
look  for  a  share  of  this  imaginary  wealth.  But  a  sufficient  guard 
•of  soldiers  might  be  obtained  from  Shiraz,  and  a  true  report 
of  the  excavations  would  quickly  become  known.  It  would 
be  more  difficult  to  disarm  the  Persian  Government,  which  might 
be  relied  on  to  harass  the  work  with  suspicion,  and  to  meet  success 
with  bad  faith.  But  there  are  ways  and  means  of  dealing  victori¬ 
ously  with  these  obstacles,  and  it  would  in  this  respect  be  an 
advantage  that  the  treasures  which  are  to  be  obtained  would  be 
rather  of  intellectual  than  of  material  worth.  Thus  much  at  least 
is  certain — excavation  at  Persepolis  could  not  be  barren  of 
results,  for  a  complete  study  of  the  architectural  remains  cannot 
be  made  until  some  work  of  that  sort  is  accomplished  ;  and,  if 
nothing  else  were  achieved — which  is  a  supposition  hardly  con¬ 
sistent  with  obvious  facts — it  would  be  no  small  attainment  to 
give  to  the  world  the  results  of  a  full  and  authentic  survey  of  these 
unquestionable  records  of  the  Achaemenian  dynasty. 


PALETTES. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  set  two  painters  of  established  style 
to  paint  exactly  the  same  scene  or  the  same  view  at  the  same 
time.  The  result  would  not  be  the  scene  itself,  but  the  scene  as 
each  artist  saw  it ;  and  the  critic  would  think  both  differed  from 
nature,  whereas  in  reality  it  would  be  his  impression  of  nature  that 
differed  from  theirs.  The  various  views  would  be  coloured  by  the 
different  painters  palettes  ;  and  the  reality  would  itself  be  altered 
to  the  spectator  by  the  medium  of  the  eyesight  through  which  he 
saw  it.  Yet,  imperfect  as  his  actual  conception  might  be,  far  as 
it  might  fall  short  of  what  he  fancied  he  saw,  he  will  certainly  be 
disappointed  with  both  pictures.  He  will  see  in  them  the  artists’ 
hands.  He  will  recognize  their  accustomed  scale  of  colour.  He 
will  observe  that  each  has  been  denied  a  certain  portion  of  the 
light  and  air  that  was  in  the  natural  view ;  and  if  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  be  tried  a  second  time,  the  second  set  of  pictures  will 
differ  in  the  same  places,  the  same  colours,  the  same  uses,  and  the 
same  avoidances.  In  other  arts  the  same  rule  obtains.  An 
orator  employs  a  limited  vocabulary.  It  is  his  palette,  and  it 
only  contains  a  certain  number  of  words,  which  he  uses 
over  and  over  again.  If  a  number  of  painters  work  together 
in  a  studio,  they  use  the  same  series  of  paints,  and  be¬ 
come  known  by  what  is  called  their  scale  of  colour ;  and  in  the 
same  way  a  number  of  speakers  will  often  unconsciously,  from 
having  pursued  the  same  lines  of  study,  use  one  set  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  even  one  set  of  quotations.  We  wonder  how  often 
in  the  recent  Church  Congress  the  same  lines  were  repeated— 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nec  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget. 

In  the  use  of  written  words  there  is  more  variety  perhaps  than  in 
those  which  are  spoken.  Yet  a  writer’s  style  is  as  much  made  up 
of  the  words  he  uses  as  of  the  sentences  into  which  he  throws 
them.  The  words  are  in  fact  the  colours,  and  the  form  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  the  outline  in  which  they  are  arranged  ;  and  the  larger  the 
palette,  the  more  varied,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  powerful, 
the  impression  produced  in  the  result.  This  comparison  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Bacon,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Colours  of  Good  and  Evil,  remarks  on  the  effect  of  variety  to 
cause  “  a  stronger  apprehension,’’  and  even  “  suddenly  win  the 
mind  to  a  resolution.”  And,  just  as  a  mixture  of  all  colours  should 
produce  pure  light,  but  does  produce  the  very  reverse,  so  a  skilful 
orator  or  writer  too  often  spends  his  time  nominally  in  enlightening 
the  world,  and  in  reality  in  darkening  it,  while  it  is  well  if  he  does 
not  now  and  then  succeed  in  persuading  his  hearers  or  readers  as 
well  as  himself  that  white  is  black  and  black  -white. 

Though  we  are  very  far  from  suggesting  the  existence  of  any 
etymological  connexion  between  two  words  so  much  alike  in 
sound  as  palate  and  palette,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
painter’s  little  pale  or  board  is  the  palate  on  which  he  tests  or 
tastes  his  colours.  He  looks  at  its  face  as  wistfully  as  a  mother 
looks  at  the  face  of  her  child.  He  cannot  always  control  its  ex¬ 
pression.  He  cannot  say  he  will  have  a  particular  colour.  The 
palette  may  take  a  different  view  and  he  must  submit.  As  years 
go  on  his  range  of  colours  becomes  narrower.  He  ends  perhaps, 
like  Landseer,  in  using  two  or  three  at  most.  Perhaps  like 
Mulready  he  changes  them,  but  it  is  generally  by  using  some  of 
the  old  ones  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  brighter  colours 
attracted  the  fading  fire  of  Turner’s  eye,  and  if  Dr. 
Liebreich  be  right,  the  alteration  by  which  his  second  manner 
followed  the  first,  and  his  last  manner  went  out  in  a  general  con¬ 
flagration,  was  the  result  of  a  fixed  natural  law  affecting  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye.  Wilkie’s  mahogany  palette  adorns  the 
base  of  his  statue  in  the  National  Gallery.  Why  were  his  last 
colours  wiped  off  it  P  Perhaps,  like  some  other  artists,  he  always 
cleaned  up  his  palette  when  he  had  finished  his  day’s  work.  In 
this  respect  there  is  not  only  great  variety  of  usage  among  artists, 
but,  what  is  stranger  still,  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  palette  and  the  kind  of  work  turned  out.  One  artist 
arranges  his  paints  in  the  morning  as  carefully  and  as  regularly  as 
if  they  were  the  hours  on  a  clock  face  ;  in  the  evening  you  can  tell 
how  long  he  has  been  at  work  by  the  quantity  of  each  he  has  used. 
Yet  his  pictures  are  of  a  slapdash  order,  rough,  sometimes  con¬ 
fused,  always  full  of  effect,  yet  seldom  in  actual  harmony.  Another 
artist  rubs  one  colour  into  another,  mixes  half-a-dozen  in  the 
centre,  covers  his  hands,  his  face,  and  his  furniture  with  odd 
splashes,  never  cleans  his  palette,  and  for  the  most  part  disdains 
its  formal  use ;  yet  from  his  studio  comes  a  succession  of  lovely 
and  delicate  faces,  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  ladies,  a  dream  of 
fair  women  in  never-ending  procession.  It  is  like  the  careful,  well- 
arranged  verse,  the  delicately -balanced  lines,  the  highly-finished 
prose,  which  printers  must  sometimes  decipher  from  a  blotted,  ill- 
regulated  manuscript  without  stops,  or  dots,  or  cross  strokes,  or 
capitals.  Pope  wrote  his  polished  couplets  on  the  backs  of  old 
letters.  Some  artists’  bills  atl  their  colourman’s'  wmuld  tell  a 
curious  tale  if  carefully  sorted  into  years.  What  must  Turner 
have  paid  for  Naples  yellow  in  his  later  years,  or  Landseer  for 
burnt  sienna  ?  In  the  old  days  when  the  artist  ground  his 
own  colours  monotony  in  this  respect  may  have  come  on  more 
gradually.  Tho  grinding  cannot  have  been  so  pleasant  a 
process  as  the  using,  but  it  must  have  tended  to  more  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  choice  of  colours  than  is  necessary  since  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Winsdr  and  Newton.  We  mix  all  kinds  of  chemicals 
|  together,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  a  hundred  years  hence 
■  half  the  pictures  of  the  present  day  have  followed  their  painters 
I  into  the  land  of  shadows.  In  the  middle  ages  artists  knew  better, 
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and  painted  fur  posterity.  A  writer  of  the  eleventh  century  de¬ 
voted  thirty  chapters  to  the  preparation  of  pigments  ;  and  another 
especially  warned  his  pupils  against  mixing  sulphuret  of  arsenic 
with  acetate  of  copper,  or  mineral  green  with  vegetable  purple. 
Matthew  Paris’s  portrait  of  himself  is  as  fresh  as  when  he  painted 
it  six  hundred  years  ago,  though  so  many  of  the  heroines  of 
Reynolds  have  turned  pale  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  mortal.  It 
is  said  that  the  colours  had  long  left  Gainsborough's  “  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,”  and  that  her  exceeding  beauty  was  owing  to  a  resto¬ 
ration  more  complete  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  her  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  the  great  Italian  days  the  more  expensive  pig¬ 
ments,  the  ultramarine  and  the  carmine,  were  supplied  to  the 
artist  by  his  employer,  and  he  was  bound  under  heavy  penalties  to 
use  fast  colours.  A  little  earlier  precious  paints  were  preserved  by 
dipping  small  pieces  of  linen  in  them  and  laying  each  piece  in  a 
book.  “  Keep  the  book  under  your  pillow,”  says  the  monkish 
instructor,  “  that  it  may  take  no  damp.” 

Scarcely  less  important  to  the  painter  than  his  palette  is  his 
palette-knife.  It  is  the  handy  implement  for  every  requirement  of 
the  studio.  It  is  flat,  sharp,  pliable,  easily  cleaned,  and  possesses 
certain  qualities — we  might  say  characteristics — of  touch,  almost 
of  sight,  which  endear  it  to  the  painter.  On  it  he  examines  and 
compares  his  colours  ;  with  it  he  mixes  them,  smoothes  them,  and 
kneads  them  together.  The  knife  is  to  the  palette  what  the  spoon 
is  to  the  trencher :  neither  is  complete  without  the  other.  As 
the  ladies  of  the  last  century  practised  the  use  of  the  fan,  the 
modern  artist  practises  with  his  knife.  He  blocks  in  his  picture 
with  it  alone,  and  butters  on  a  face  or  a  full  moon.  Much,  too,  that 
Raffaelle  and  Titian  did  with  the  grindstone  is  now  done  with  the 
palette-knife  in  the  mixingandrendering  of  the  colour  and  the  medium ; 
and  it  has  a  further  use  of  a  sterner  sort  which  adds  that  element 
to  its  character  which  would  be  wanting  if  we  looked  at  it  only 
as  a  pliant  tool.  It  has  a  power  of  excision  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Sometimes  it  is  too  freely  employed  in  this  way,  and  the  artist 
who  has  spent  weeks  in  getting  in  his  design  cuts  it  out  in  as 
many  minutes.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  knife  might  be  brought  to 
bear  more  often  with  advantage.  Whole  acres  at  some  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  is  the  same  in  every  domain 
of  art  and  literature.  Poems,  plays,  operas,  oratorios,  articles,  and 
speeches,  all  sadly  want  the  knife  nowadays.  An  effective  speaker 
was  asked  how  he  contrived  to  make  such  excellent  addresses. 
“  By  knowing  beforehand  what  I  want  to  say,  and  stopping  when 
I  have  said  it,”  was  the  reply.  It  is  the  same  in  writing  as  in 
speaking.  There  is  more  in  a  single  essay  of  Bacon's,  tilling  per¬ 
haps  two  small  pages,  than  in  all  that  Mr.  Tupper  or  Mr.  Boyd  ever 
wrote.  Many  an  obscure  author  of  the  present  day  would  be 
great,  or  at  least  greater  than  he  is,  if  he  used  the  knife  judiciously, 
blocked  his  work  in,  so  to  speak,  before  he  filled  it  out,  ground 
his  ideas,  harmonized  his  illustrations,  took  care  never  to  make 
the  error  against  -which  the  mediaeval  illuminator  warned  his 
pupils  of  mixing  mineral  green  and  vegetable  purple,  and  above 
all,  if  he  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  words  available 
on  his  palette.  Too  many  are  content  to  rush  into  print  without 
any  of  these  precautions — to  exhibit  before  the  critical  public 
poorly  furnished  palettes  rather  than  finished  pictures  ;  but  they 
do  not  afterwards  grumble  the  less  and  complain  of  the  world's 
ill-treatment  when  they  fail  of  the  success  they  have  never  taken 
the  pains  to  deserve. 


ST.  MART  REDCLIFF. 

V  ow  that  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff  Church  has, 
after  thirty  years’  vicissitudes,  reached  its  completion,  the 
student  of  ecclesiastical  art  has  the  opportunity,  at  the  cost  of  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bristol,  of  judging  for  himself  whether  Mr.  Buskin's 
“  detested  Perpendicular  ”  may  not  find  a  sufferable  place  in  our 
national  architecture.  Quintilian  speaks  of  Phidias’s  statues  of  the 
gods  as  adding  new  dignity  to  religion.  So  far  from  involving 
St  Mary’s  in  the  Oxford  Professor’s  condemnation,  the  unpreju¬ 
diced  critic  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  this  particular  example 
of  a  style  so  little  esteemed  by  the  oracle  helps  to  ennoble  re¬ 
ligious  art.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  visit  in  1574,  pronounced 
Redcliff  “  one  of  the  most  famouse,  absolute,  fairest  and  good¬ 
liest  parish  churches  in  the  realm  of  England” — a  feminine  gush 
of  epithets  which  shows  that  a  feeling  for  historical  English  archi¬ 
tecture  was  alive  at  the  best  period  of  English  literature,  though 
the  art  of  Gothic  construction  was  then  well-nigh  lost.  Why  t?ie 
magnitude  of  the  edifice  did  not  cause  it,  instead  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  house  of  Austin  Canons,  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cathedral  to  which  William  Wyrcestre  (a.d.  1450)  likens  it,  is 
answered  by  Fuller,  who  says  that  this  church  “  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  accommodated  like  St.  Augustine’s  with  public  buildings 
about  it  for  the  palace  of  a  dean  or  chapter.”  Besides,  as  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  show,  the  actual  Cathedral  of 
Bristol  is  of  a  much  higher  architectural  quality  than  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  confess.  Fuller  characteristically  adds  that,  “  as 
the  town  of  Hague  in  Holland  would  never  be  built  about,  as 
accounting  it  more  credit  to  Jre  the  biggest  of  villages  in  Europe 
than  a  lesser  city,  so  Redcliff'  Church  esteemeth  it  a  greater  grace 
to  lead  the  van  of  all  parochial  than  to  follow  in  the  rear  after 
many  cathedral  churches  in  England.” 

.  Tlle  reason  of  the  name  of  Redcliff'  is  not  at  first 
sight  evident,  but  it  is  capable  of  explanation.  Lying  a  few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  main  thoroughfare  is'  a  retired 


spot  which  was  enclosed  by  the  early  Quakers  for  their  burial- 
place,  and  retained  for  that  use  until  of  late  years,  where 
— as  the  majority'  even  of  the  present  townspeople  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  discover — the  bare  red  sandstone  rises  above  the  green 
turf  just  as  it  did  five  centuries  ago.  Excavated  in  the  rock  is 
a  veritable  hermitage,  with  a  Pointed  doorway,  sedilia,  and  re¬ 
mains  of  an  altar,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that  this 
part  of  the  cliff  has  remained  unmutilated  from  the  time  the 
anchorite  occupied  the  cell.  It  has  hitherto  escaped  mention 
that  this  forgotten  hermitage  was  founded  by  Thomas,  eighth 
Lord  Berkeley,  in  1 346,  who  placed  therein  as  his  bedesman  one 
John  Sparkes.  Of  the  recluse  himself  we  know  no  particulars  ; 
and  our  knowledge  is  almost  as  scanty  concerning  the  early  church 
of  Redcliff  which  stood  just  outside  his  cell.  In  the  north 
transept  of  the  existing  building  is  the  figure  of  a  mailed 
Crusader,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword’s  hilt,  as  if  still  ready  to 
chase  the  Pagans  from  the  Holy  sites ;  which  effigy  Professor 
Waagen  notes  as  powerfully  sculptured.  There  is  no  inscription  ; 
but  the  monument  is  stated  by  Barrett  to  represent  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Berkeley  who  formerly  held  the  manor  of  Bedminster 
and  Redcliff’.  To  these  lords,  who  were  among  the  greatest 
church  builders  of  the  middle  ages — their  arms  being,  according 
to  Smythe,  the  historian  of  the  Berkeleys,  to  be  seen  in  the  windows 
of  as  many  as  one  hundred  parish  churches  and  oratories,  which  they 
more  or  less  erected  or  endowed — is  to  be  assigned  the  chief  merit 
of  building  the  thirteenth-century  church  of  St.  Mary's,  some 
valuable  remains  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  later  structure. 

Redcliff  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a  wider  district  than  at 
present,  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Thomas  and  Temple  being 
included  in  its  circuit.  It  was  a  town  approaching,  if  not  equal¬ 
ling  in  importance,  Bristol  itself,  of  which  it  is  now  but  a  parish. 
On  John’s  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1210,  the  aid  contributed  by 
the  men  of  Redcliff'  was  1,000  marks,  the  same  as  that  furnished  by 
Bristol,  while  Gloucester  supplied  but  half  that  amount.  Robert 
Earl  of  Gloucester  (ob.  1147)  granted  to  the  Knights  Templars 
the  portion  of  the  land  afterwards  known  as  the  Temple  Fee,  and 
the  remainder,  retaining  the  name  of  Redcliff,  he  sold  to  Robert 
Fitzharding.  A  remarkable  instance  of  collateral  and  independent 
local  jurisdiction  was  afforded  by  the  contemporary  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  Bristol,  Redcliff,  and  Temple,  now  one  municipality. 
While  Bristol  was  governed  by  an  elective  mayor,  who  was  so  far 
the  King’s  justiciary  that  he  took  oath  of  office  from  the  constable 
of  the  Royal  castle,  the  knights  tried  their  own  causes  in  Temple 
Street,  where  they  enjoyed  the  usual  privileges  of  the  Order, 
including  the  right  of  sanctuary  and  exemption  from  the  tallage  of 
the  citizens  within  the  walls.  Redcliff  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
Berkeley  lords,  who  there  in  like  manner  held  their  own 
courts,  established  a  prison  and  gallows,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  hue  and  cry,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  mulct  for  blood- 
shedding.  Moreover  (5th  Edw.  I.),  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  King  by  the  mayor  and  burghers  of  Bristol  against  Thomas 
Lord  Berkeley,  for  compelling  the  townsmen  to  do  suit  at  their 
tourn  or  court-leet  in  Redcliff  Street.  Unsubmissive  burgesses 
were  forcibly  torn  from  their  homes  and  cast  into  a  dungeon  by 
Berkeley’s  retainers,  while  their  wives  and  children  were  trampled 
under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  The  federations  on  either  side  of 
the  Avon  were  in  fact  hostile  clans  who  invaded  each  other’s 
territory  sword  in  hand.  The  quarrel  was  referred  by  Parliament 
for  arrangement  to  “  two  good  men  of  sound  understanding,”  to¬ 
gether  with  the  constable  of  Bristol  Castle.  The  result  was  that 
Lord  Berkeley  and  his  son  Maurice  were  fined  1,000  marks;  but, 
on  their  promise  to  serve  the  King  with  ten  mounted  troopers 
against  Robert  Bruce,  they  were  pardoned,  though  the  manor  of 
Bedminster  and  Redcliff’  was  confiscated  into  the  King’s  hands. 
It  was  not  restored  till  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  when  Thomas 
Lord  Berkeley  petitioned  for  a  re-grant  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
ancestors,  including  the  right  of  frank  pledge  and  Trailbaston,  the 
latter  being  a  sort  of  summary  jurisdiction  over  the  civic 
rulers,  including  the  mayor  himself.  A  charter  granted  by 
Edward  III.  (a.d.  1373),  whereby  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Bristol  were  constituted  a  separate  county,  with  its  county 
courts  and  officers,  practically  annulled  the  Berkeley  claims  ;  but 
the  extraordinary  privileges  of  the  Templars  on  the  south-east  of 
the  Avon  were  preserved  under  the  authority  of  their  successors, 
the  Lords  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Bristol  magistracy,  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII., 
when  Temple  and  town  were  fused  into  one  borough. 

Oanyng’s  coffer  or  muniment  chest,  once  secured  by  six  locks, 
but  now  lying  decayed  and  empty  in  a  room  over  the  famous  north 
porch  of  the  church,  formerly  contained  documents  that  might  have 
illustrated  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The  MSS.  may,  however,  be 
thought  to  have  served  their  purpose  by  being  turned  into  the  Rowley 
Poems,  to  say  nothing  of  their  having  furnished  vellum  wrappers 
for  twenty  Bibles  presented  to  the  schoolboys  by  a  careful  vicar, 
and  of  their  having  been  cut  into  needlework  patterns  for  the  school¬ 
girls.  Nothing  impresses  us  more  with  the  genius  of  Chatterton 
than  the  fact  that  he  saw  something  of  the  interest  of  these 
venerable  documents  when  nobody  else  imagined  that  they  had  any 
value  whatever.  His  passionate  love  for  the  church  was  true  inspira¬ 
tion  at  a  period  when  its  incomprehensible  majesty  and  beauty  were 
viewed  with  indifference  or  considered  but  architectural  jugglery. 
The  usual  reference  for  the  origin  of  the  building  is  to  the  “  Maire 
of  Bristowe  is  Kalendar  by  Robert  Recart,  Town  Clark  of  Bristol, 
18  Edw.  IV.”  Under  the  year  1294  it  is  stated  that  the  mayor, 
Simon  de  Burton,  began  to  build  Redclytf  church.  The  decided 
character  of  the  arcades  and  corbels  of  the  “  inner  ”  north  porch 
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shows  that  a.d.  i  230  or  a  few  years  earlier  is  the  date  of  that 
part  of  the  structure ;  and  the  basement  of  the  tower,  together 
with  an  exquisite  lancet  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is 
of  the  same  period.  The  porch  presupposes  a  church,  and  that  a 
church  existed  here  as  early  as  a.d.  1232  is  shown  by  an  incidental 
reference  in  the  Annales  Theohesberiee ,  which  speaks  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute  being  effected  at  Eedclitf  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Wells,  between  William  de  Blois,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury.  In  the  same  year  there 
is  mention  of  the  confirmation  of  a  gift  of  land  lying  against 
the  clock-tower  ( clochcrium ).  The  Early  English  remains  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  structure  here  referred  to.  The  sump¬ 
tuously  carved  north  porch,  and  the  less  elaborated  south  entrance, 
together  with  the  south  transept  and  its  remarkable  quatrefoil 
rimmed  windows,  agree  with  the  period  of  De  Burton,  who  was  live 
times  mayor  of  Bristol  between  a.d.  1291  and  1304— a  period  when 
the  authority  of  the  Berkeleys  was  paralysed.  De  Burton's  un¬ 
finished  fabric  was  carried  on  by  the  two  Canyngs,  whose  muni¬ 
ficence  is  yearly  remembered  by  a  society  bearing  their  name  and 
founded  in  their  honour.  William,  the  elder  of  these  merchant 
princes,  is  said  in  1376  “to  have  built  the  body  of  the  church, 
from  the  cross  aisle  downwards  ” ;  and  his  grandson,  also  named 
William,  “  in  1442,  with  the  help  of  others  of  the  worshipful 
town  of  Bristol,  kept  masons  and  workmen  to  edify,  repair,  cover, 
and  glaze  the  church.”  In  1445  the  spire  was  struck  down  by 
lightning,  and  so  disastrously  injured  the  body  of  the  fabric  as  to 
render  extensive  rebuilding  .necessary.  This  catastrophe  has  been 
lately  discredited,  it  being  affirmed  that  the  present  spire  is  the 
first  that  the  tower  has  ever  borne.  But,  besides  the  evidence  of 
several  distinct  and  independent  city  chronicles  to  the  fact  of  the 
disaster,  there  is  the  authority  of  William  Wyrcestre,  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  within  sight  of  the  spire,  and  who  thrice  says  that 
it  was  thus  destroyed.  lie  also  thrice  gives,  on  the  information 
of  Norton,  the  master  builder  of  the  reconstructed  church,  the 
height  of  the  tower  with  and  without  the  spire — namely,  two 
hundred  and  one  hundred  feet  respectively.  Wyrcestre’s  de¬ 
votion  to  St.  Mary’s  was  as  near  to  enthusiasm  as  his  dry 
matter-of-fact  nature  allowed  ;  but  his  painful  study  of  detail 
left  no  room  for  him  to  contemplate  the  church,  like  Chatterton,  as 
a  magnificent  whole.  lie  has  not  only  numbered  the  windows 
and  buttresses  and  given  the  dimensions  of  each,  but  he  has 
counted  the  mouldings,  and,  what  is  more  important,  has  supplied 
a  vocabulary  of  these  mouldings.  In  each  of  the  tower  piers,  he 
sat's,  there  are  “  103  bowtells,”  and  Professor  Willis  has  given  a 
section  of  one  of  these  piers  in  his  Architectural  Nomenclature  of 
the  Middle  Ayes,  and  he  finds  the  number  exactly  103.  This 
very  valuable  work  is,  indeed,  chiefly  founded  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  mouldings  given  by  Wyrcestre  of  the  wTest  door  of  Redcliff,  and 
the  south  porch  of  St.  Stephen’s,  two  churches  which  are  the 
worthiest  representatives  of  the  “  stones  ”  of  a  city  that  might  once 
have  been  called,  for  its  dignified  architecture  and  maritime  im¬ 
portance,  the  Venice  of  England.  No  more  appropriate  epithet  than 
fretted  vault  could  be  applied  to  the  reticulated  stone  roof,  but  the 
phrase  voltes  frettee  is  not  Gray’s,  but  William  Wyrcestre’s. 

The  ground  plan  is  a  cross  within  a  cross,  the  outer  lines 
being  formed  by  the  walls,  and  the  inner  by  the  ranges  of 
clustered  columns,  which  follow  not  only  the  course  of  the  nave, 
but  likewise  the  transepts  and  chancel.  The  double  aisles  to  the 
transepts  are  so  uncommon  an  arrangement  as  to  be  found  only  in 
three  other  English  churches — the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Ely  and 
'Westminster  Abbey.  The  view  of  these  stately  wings  from 
beneath  either  of  the  tall  windows  gives  the  idea  of  one  spacious 
church  intersecting  another  at  right  angles,  the  four  tall  central 
arches  apparently  giving  support  to  an  external  tower.  Had  they 
done  so,  the  cathedral  form  would  be  complete  without  as  well 
as  within.  That  the  arches  were  intended  to  support  a  belfry 
seems  evident  not  only  from  their  construction,  but  from  their  being 
called  tower  arches  by  Wyrcestre.  The  absence  of  a  triforium  is 
hardly  compensated  by  the  increased  size  of  the  clerestory 
windows,  the  effect  of  which  however  is  better  when  seen  from 
the  outside.  The  fluted  columns  bounding  majestically  upward, 
and  ramifying  into  the  symmetrical  tracery  of  the  vaulted 
ceilings  of  the  tripled  aisles,  foliate  at  the  points  of  junction  into 
literally  a  thousand  forms.  There  are  in  fact  1,185  bosses  mostly 
of  leafage  and  flowers,  carved  with  sprightly  fancy  and  no  two 
alike.  While  the  long  ranges  of  window's  exhibit  an  unmistakable 
fifteenth-century  character,  the  tracery  preserves  the  full-blown 
richness  of  the  Decorated  period,  but  with  almost  strict  uniformity 
of  design,  except  in  the  earlier  lights  of  the  transepts. 

There  w»ere  two  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary — one  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel,  which  is  highly  enriched  with 
original  carving,  but  overdone  with  modern  colouring,  and  the  other 
the  inner  or  Early  English  north  porch.  That  the  latter  was  a  Lady 
Chapel  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Britton  and  other  historians  of 
the  church,  but  the  purpose  it  served  is  clearly  represented  by 
William  Wyrcestre.  In  one  place  (p.  221),  he  speaks  of  it 
as  porticus  ubi  sanct.a  et  beata  Virgo  veneratur,  giving  at 
the  same  time  its  dimensions,  and  carefully  distinguishing 
it  from  the  outer  or  Decorated  porch,  of  which  he  also 
gives  the  measurement.  In  another  place  he  describes  it 
as  Capella  Sanctce  Maries  (p.  272),  and  says  that  the  exterior  of 
the  later  porch  was  adorned  with  effigies  of  kings  “  subtilly  ” 
wrought  in  freestone.  The  niches  have  long  been  tenantless  of 
royal  guests,  for  Puritan  sweetness,  w'hich  spared  the  likenesses  of 
foul  fiends  but  destroyed  the  imagery  of  saints  in  light,  has 
suffered  only  the  grotesque  and  monstrously  figured  corbels 


that  supported  the  tabernacles  to  meet  the  modern  eye.  The 
hexagonal  north  porch  is  a  romance  in  stone.  The  story  of 
its  connexion  with  Chatterton  has  been  many  times  recounted, 
and  we  have  already  referred  to  that  strange  incident  in  its  history. 
Bosw'ell  tells  of  a  visit  he  made  to  the  muniment  room  with  his 
illustrious  chief,  where  George  Calcott,  who  was  a  profound  dis¬ 
believer  in  Chatterton’s  genius,  demonstrated  the  authenticity  of 
the  Ilowley  Poems  by  pointing  out  the  chest  wherein  they  were 
found ;  a  kind  of  evidence  which  still  offers  itself  to  any  stray 
Rowleian.  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  annals  of  the  porch 
is  the  romance  of  its  restoration,  which  was  effected  by  means 
of  a  steady  influx  of  money  from  a  long  undiscoverable  source. 
To  recarve  the  delicate  interwoven  foliage  of  the  doorway 
with  its  intricate  undercutting,  and  to  restore  the  portal  gene¬ 
rally  to  its  former  splendour,  was  estimated  by  four  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  work  as  costing  from  2,500 1.  to  2,750/., 
which,  considering  the  unwonted  character  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  were  singularly  approximate  sums.  The  price  was 
thought  too  high  by  “Nil  Desperandum ”  (the  pseudonym  of  the 
late  Thomas  Proctor,  the  then  unknown  benefactor),  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  restoration  might  be  accomplished  by  workmen 
only  without  the  oversight  of  a  master  builder.  The  experiment  was 
successful,  but  the  actual  expense  was  not  far  different  from  the 
tenders,  being  2,534/.,  which  money  fell  like  manna,  when  wanted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
more  judicious  selection  of  stone  had  not  been  made,  as  decay  set 
in  as  soon  as  the  cunning  carving  was  wrought ;  and  in  no  long 
course  of  yearsanother  “NilDesperandum’’will  be  needed  to  restore 
the  restoration.  The  special  features  of  the  exterior  are  this  magni¬ 
ficent  but  somewhat  meretricious  porch,  and  the  yet  more  noble 
tower.  But  from  these  the  eye  wanders  off  towards  the  fabric  as 
a  whole,  the  balanced  proportion  of  its  members  and  its  sustained 
grandeur  captivating  the  attention  like  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture. 
This,  in  fact,  the  structure  is,  being  a  fretted  mass  from  end  to 
end. 

’Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  as  to  the  builders  and 
building  of  the  earlier  minster,  the  present  sfately  edifice  is  its  own 
interpreter.  Except  a  few  features,  it  is  the  conception  of  one 
mind.  We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  creative 
genius,  from  whose  depths  the  “mighty  fabric  sprang”  in  all 
its  complete  majesty.  Too  much  of  our  English  modern  building 
is  mere  fragmentary  quotation  from  mediaeval  work,  and  the 
result  is  like  a  volume  of  elegant  extracts  inaccurately  copied, 
and  incoherently  combined  with  doubtful  interpolations  of  the 
compiler’s  own.  Here  there  is  no  experimentalism.  One  master 
thought  pervades  the  whole  fane,  and  the  result  is  a  well-ordered 
and  finished  architectural  epic.  The  sacristan  of  the  church 
fondly  points  out  a  spot  in  the  chancel  where  Livingstone 
stood  and  gazed  down  the  columned  vista  towards  the  west. 
The  traveller  had  seen  ten  times  as  much  as  ordinary  men, 
but  confessed  that  he  had  never  viewed  anything  of  its  kind  more 
perfect  than  the  loug-drawn  aisles  of  this  august  sanctuary. 
Notwithstanding  that  Wyrcestre  has  more  than  once  told  us  that 
Norton  was  the  architect,  his  name  is  altogether  forgotten  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  his  surviving  work.  St.  Paul’s  is  confessedly  the 
monument  of  Wren;  but  Redcliff  was  built  in  days  when  men 
would  not  dare  to  call  a  church  the  builder's  own  monument. 
Though  Canyng  may  have  been  the  chief  finder  of  the  means  to 
build,  the  name  of  the  master  builder  should  not  perish.  There¬ 
fore  in  the  flowing  cups  of  the  annual  celebrations  of  the  Canyng 
Society  let  Norton  be  freshly  remembered. 

Throughout  the  restoration,  which  has  cost  over  40,000/.,  there 
has  been  an  honourable  endeavour  to  bring  back  to  view  the  exact 
structure  that  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  rebuilding  of 
the  spire  is  so  successful  a  work  that  it  almost  reconciles  us  to 
the  absence  of  a  central  tower.  At  any  rate,  the  truncated  western 
tower  would  not,  even  associated  with  a  central  belfry,  have 
rendered  the  entire  fabric  so  striking  as  it  now  does  standing  by 
itself  with  its  renovated  spire. 


THE  THEATRES. 

rjMIE  National  Theatre,  as  what  was  till  lately  the  Queen's 
1  Theatre  is  now7  called,  has  been  opened  with  a  melodrama 
called  Russia,  which,  as  its  whole  action  lies  in  the  country 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  is  not  particularly  suited  to  the  new 
name  of  the  house.  The  play  is  fot  nded  on  a  novel  of  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  by  Prince  Lubomirski,  and  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  good  material  can  be  ■wasted 
by  unskilful  hands.  It  is  full  of  striking  situations,  which 
have  been  all  but  ruined  by \  their  treatment.  .This  is  the 
not  altogether  unnatural  result  of  the  writing  having  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  two  authors  who  have  hitherto  been  known  by  their 
capacity  for  supplying  a  certain  part  of  the  playgoing  public 
with  the  so-called  burlesques  which  it  demands.  The  ideas  of 
Messrs.  Farnie  and  Reece  as  to  the  qualities  desirable  in  the 
dialogue  of  a  piece  of  strong  interest  seem  to  be  but  little  de¬ 
veloped.  In  some  of  the  speeches  there  is  a  curious  savour  of 
French  idiom,  and. in  all  there  is  a  repellent  baldness;  while  one 
scene  in  the  first  act  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  hut  scene  in  the 
late  Mr.  Robertson's  Ours,  and  at  the  same  time  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  impromptu  charade. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  prologue,  the  first  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  a  reception-room  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
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spectator  is  saved  some  trouble  in  following  the  complication  of 
the  plot  by  a  hind  of  printed  patter  of  explanation  which  follows 
the  heading  of  each  scene  on  the  playbill.  A  quotation  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  may  show  the  experienced  playgoer  the  general 
lines  upon  which  the  piece  is  constructed: — ‘-How  Madame  Du- 
garey,  wife  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  forms  a 
Ladies’  Club,  and  how  Tatiana,  Countess  Lanine,  becomes  a 
member.  How  Olga,  sister  of  Count  Vladimir  Lanine,  is  -wooed, 
but  not  won,  by  Schelm,  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau.  How,  finding 
himself  snubbed  by  the  Czar  and  ousted  iu  Olga’s  affection  by 
L’Estrange  of  the  English  Guards,  Schelm  intrigues  with  his 
creature  Muller  for  a  deadly  vengeance.  The  Sham  Plot.  The 
Letters.  The  Rendezvous  for  No.  17  Square  Tcherbakoff’.  flow 
Vladimir  vows  to  seek  his  wife,  and  how  L’Estrange  swears  to  go 
with  him.  The  faithful  Flanigan,  and  the  triumph  of  Schelm 
over  his  rival  Palkine,  Colonel  of  the  Gendarmerie.”  The  villain 
with  the  singularly  appropriate  name  of  Schelm  is  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  whole  play.  He  succeeds,  by  means  of  a  deep-laid 
scheme,  in  representing  Count  Vladimir  and  “  L’Estrange  of  the 
English  Guards  ”  as  the  heads  of  the  “  Sham  Plot,”  and  has  them 
sent  to  Siberia.  Thither  Olga  and  Tatiana  accompany  them,  and 
we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  act  established  in  a  hut 
in  the  scene  already  described.  Part  of  this  scene  might  form 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  newspaper  paragraph  under  the  heading 
“  Singular  Meekness  of  a  Cossack.”  The  party  of  exiles  are  just 
sitting  down  comfortably  to  enjoy  the  unusual  luxuries  of  white 
bread  and  wine,  when  the  Cossack  patrol  are  heard  approaching, 
and  the  known  brutality  of  their  captain  suggests  fears  that  the 
banquet  may  end  less  pleasantly  than  was  expected.  So,  indeed,  it 
does,  by  reason  of  L’Estrange’s  indignantly  breaking  the  bottle  of 
wine  after  the  Cossack  Captain  has  put  it  to  his  lips.  Before  this 
he  has  heaped  upon  the  Cossack  the  same  kind  of  insults  ’which 
the  clown  in  a  pantomime  is  accustomed  to  offer  to  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  the  Cossack,  entering  apparently  into  the  jest,  has 
accepted  them  with  all  the  simplicity  of  his  prototype,  whom  he 
further  imitates  by  leaving  the  stage  with  a  threatening  but  harm¬ 
less  gesture  at  his  aggressor.  Presently  the  faithful  Flanigan,  who 
is,  of  course,  a  comic  Irish  servant,  and,  like  every  one  in  the 
piece,  an  excellent  linguist,  arrives  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim 
father,  bringing  with  him  three  six-shot  revolvers,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  contain  between  them  twenty-four  bullets ;  and, 
armed  with  these,  the  exiles,  when  Schelm  arrives  and  reveals  him¬ 
self  as  the  new  Governor  of  Siberia,  make  good  their  escape. 
Unfortunately  they  get  lost  in  the  snow,  and  while  the  three  men 
have  gone  in  different  directions  to  try  to  find  the  way,  Schelm 
and  his  soldiers  surprise  Tatiana  and  Olga,  from  whom 
Schelm  extracts  a  promise  of  marriage  as  the  price  of 
clemency.  When  in  the  next  scene  Olga  appears  in 
bridal  attire,  furnished  forth  at  short  notice  by  Siberian  milliners, 
or  brought  with  her  in  view  of  such  a  contingency  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  with  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  sticking  conspicuously  out  of  a 
pocket  made  on  purpose  to  hold  it,  the  student  of  melodrama  knows 
tolerably  well  what  is  coming,  but  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
genious  stratagem  by  which  Schelm  possesses  himself  of  the  dagger. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Schelm’s  “  creature”  Muller,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Siberia  to  be  out  of  the  way,  has  vowed  vengeance  against 
his  tyrant  and  organized  a  plot  for  his  overthrow,  has  fallen  in 
with  the  other  exiles,  and  the  band  of  conspirators  break  in  at  the 
right  moment  to  save  Olga.  The  fugitives  disperse,  and  Schelm, 
securely  tied,  is  left  alone  with  Muller,  who,  having  read  him  a 
lecture  on  his  enormities,  sets  fire  to  the  house,  and  leaves  the  new 
Governor  to  be  burnt.  Schelm,  however,  as  the  Cossack  Captain 
observes,  is  not  easily  killed.  lie  holds  his  wrists  in  the  flames 
till  the  cords  are  burnt,  and  starts  in  fresh  pursuit  of  his  victims. 
Then  follow  more  hair-breadth  escapes,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
block-house  on  the  Angara  river, 'held  by  L’Estrange  and  Flanigan, 
is  so  riddled  with  rifle-shots  that,  according  to  the  play¬ 
bill,  it  falls  plank  by  plank,  though  in  reality  the  roof  dis¬ 
appears  at  one  fell  swoop ;  and,  finally,  just  as  Schelm  is 
about  to  give  the  order  for  the  shooting  of  Vladimir  and 
L’Estrange,  the  Czar  arrives  and  sets  them  free,  and  Schelm  dies 
of  the  injuries  he  received  in  the  burning  house.  The  play  con¬ 
tains  many  absurdities  which  belong  to  the  worst  school  of  melo¬ 
drama,  and  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  any  skill  been 
bestowed  upon  its  writing.  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin’s  performance  of 
Schelm  is  throughout  so  excellent  a  piece  of  acting  as  to  make  one 
feel  the  more  unpleasantly  the  poor  use  which  the  writers  of  the  play 
have  made  of  their  materials.  The  intense  malignity  and  power 
of  the  man  are  brought  out  with  a,  force  that  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth;  nothing  could  be  better  than  theactor’s 
rendering  of  the  piece  of  wily  villany  by  which  Schelm  gains  pos¬ 
session  of  Olga’s  dagger,  and  his  death  scene  is  impressive  without 
a  hint  of  disagreeable  realism.  Miss  Hodson  plays  Tatiana 
with  her  usual  grace  and  truth,  but  the  part  is  not  worthy  of  her. 
Mr.  Stirling’s  Muller  is  a  forcible  piece  of  melodramatic  acting,  and 
Mr.  Shiel  Barry  makes  the  most  of  the  opportunities  given  to  him 
as  Flanigan,  while  Miss  Carlisle  displays  better  intention  than 
execution  as  Olga.  The  scenery  and  stage  management  are  very 
effective;  one  scene,  in  which  the  grey  figures  of  the  Cossack 
guard  are  seen  through  a  snow-laden  air  is  especially  picturesque. 
The  idea  of  a  theatre  where  good  plays  can  be  heard  at  moderate 
prices  is  an  excellent  one ;  but  to  carry  it  out  properly  it  will  be 
necessary  to  find  far  better-written  plays  than  Russia. 

There  are  two  plays,  neither  of  which  possesses  any  particular 
merit,  going  on  at  the  Strand  which  serve  to  bring  forward  an  actor 
who  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  new  to  London,  and  who  seems  to  possess 


unusual  comic  power.  Mr.  AV.  S.  Penley's  performance  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pumbleton  in  Family  Ties — a  piece  in  which  the  author,  Air. 
Burnand,  is  not  in  his  happiest  vein — is  almost  appalling  in  the 
truth  with  which  it  gives  the  vulgar  nature  of  the  man,  and  is  yet 
supremely  comic.  In  the  same  piece  M.  Marius  gives  a  very  clever 
sketch  of  an  Anglicized  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Karadec.  In 
the  burlesque  which  follows,  and  which  is  more  inane  even  than 
the  usual  run  of  burlesques,  both  M.  Marius  and  Mr.  Penley 
display  much  comic  invention. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  there  is 
an  article,  the  second  of  a  series  called  “  Signs  of  the  Times,” 
entitled  “Fashionable  Farces.”  The  writer  seems  throughout 
to  assume  a  position  of  superior  wisdom,  which  one  would  be 
the  less  unwilling  to  grant  to  him  if  he  had  not  in  every 
page  displayed  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
professes  to  lecture  the  world.  He  begins  with  what  is  clearly 
intended  for  a  bitterly  satirical  attack  upon  the  supervision 
of  plays  by  a  licenser.  “  It  is  well  known,”  he  writes  in  a 
passage  the  good  taste  of  which  is  paralleled  by  its  lightness 
of  touch,  “  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  virtuous ;  so  must 
be  the  literary  expert  who  tells  him  what  is  and  what  is  not 
to  receive  a  licence.  The  last  holder  of  the  licensing  office  carried 
his  supervision  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  questionable  pieces  from  France,  and  of  forbidding  the 
performance  of  home-bred  political  satires  ;  he  went  much  further, 
and  objected  strenuously  to  such  lines  as  ‘  0  all  you  host  of 
heaven!  O  earth  !  what  else?  And  shall  I  couple  hell?’”  Sur¬ 
prise  at  the  absolute  incorrectness"  of  this  statement  ceases 
when  a  little  further  on  we  come  to  this  passage : — “  The  late 
licenser  having  died,  there  was  considerable  competition  for  his 
place.”  We  are  happy  to  assure  the  writer  of  this  curious  article 
that  he  is  as  wide  of  the  truth  in  saying  t-hat  Air.  Pigutt’s 
predecessor  has  died  as  in  his  remarks  upon  his  discharge 
of  the  licenser's  duties.  A  little  further  on  we  hear  that 
“there  is  hope  in  the  advent  of  a  Jefferson  or  a  Febvre.”  It  would 
be  impossible  to  couple  two  actors  more  unlike  than  these  two, 
and  M.  Febvre,  carefully  and  cleverly  as  he  performs  every  part 
entrusted  to  him,  is  one  of  the  last  actors  whom  a  writer  of  any 
knowledge  would  select  as  a  representative  of  the  French  school. 
But  it  is  when  we  come  to  what  is  meant  for  the  pith  of  the 
article  that  the  grossest  blunders,  both  of  fact  and  apprehension, 
are  discovered.  The  writer  describes  the  admirable  assumption  of 
a  harmless  boyish  levity  by  Alme.  Chaumont  iu  Toto  chez  Tata  as 
“  unmentionable  business  and  indescribable  double  entendre.'”  lie 
who  writes  of  French  plays  with  an  air  of  wisdom  should  at  least 
know  that  there  is  not,  and  could  not  possibly  be,  any  such  phrase 
as  “  double  entendre,”  in  the  French  language,  and  he  might 
have  discovered  that  another  piece  in  which  Alme.  Chaumont  per¬ 
formed  was  not  called  Un  Wagon.  There  is  a  French  piece  called 
Fn  Wagon,  but  the  play  to  which  the  writer  means  to  refer  is 
called  Le  Wagon  des  Fames.  Of  the  rest  of  the  article  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  with  a  heavy  imitation  of  wit, 
it  tries  to  point  a  moral,  after  tbe  fashion  of  those 
very  French  authors  whom  the  writer  decries,  by  discover¬ 
ing  corruption  where  none  exists,  and  lavishing  abuse  upon  it  in 
words  not  generally  met  with  in  a  magazine.  While  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  regulations  upon  theatrical 
matters  lately  issued  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  which 
have  by  some  people  been  regarded  as  a  novelty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  nothing  new  in  them ;  and  it  is  only  unfortunate 
that  the  arrangements  for  enforcing  them  are  not  better  managed. 
We  need  not  again  point  out  what  wre  have  often  called  attention 
to  before,  the  desirableness  of  having  a  Licenser  of  Plaj's.  But 
the  Licensor  of  Plays  cannot  be  in  every  theatre  at  once  on  every 
evening ;  nor,  indeed,  should  he  have  anything  to  do  beyond 
dealing  with  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  bim.  The  supervision 
of  the  actual  performance  on  the  stage,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  regulations  as  to  the  front  of  the  house,  should 
be  entrusted  either  to  a  staff  of  subordinate  officials  or  to  the 
police. 


REVIEWS. 


ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR.* 

/'CAPTAIN  BURNABY  has  used  another  six  months  of  mili- 
vA  tary  leave  to  instruct  and  amuse  his  numerous  readers.  This 
time  it  is  Asia  Alinor  that  he  has  explored,  and  it  is  a  ride  from 
Scutari  to  Lake  Van  that  he  describes.  His  selection  was  a  wise 
and  a  fortunate  one.  Of  no  part  of  the  world  as  to  which  they 
may  reasonably  wish  to  know  something  are  Englishmen  more 
totally  ignorant  than  of  Asia  Alinor.  Probably  no  Englishman  has 
for  many  years  been  over  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Burnabv, 
and  certainly  no  one  has  described  it.  In  a  vague  way  we 
know  something  of  Scutari  and  something  of  Erzeroum,  but  of  the 
vast  tract  that  lies  between  we  know  nothing.  And  yet  this 
region  has  an  interest  for  us  in  two  ways.  It  may  any  day  be  the 
scene  of  a  military  contest  the  object  and  possible  result  of  which 
would  be  to  take  Constantinople  in  the  rear  and  to  deprive  it  of 
its  resources.  And  in  Asia  the  Turk  is  at  home.  There  his 
government  is  seen  with  all  its  merits  and  demerits,  and  he  is  not 

*  Un  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor.  By  Captain  Fred  Bumabv, 
Author  of  “  A  Ride  to  Khiva.”  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 
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a  mere  conqueror  quartered  amidst  a  discontented  and  agitated 
population.  To  explore  the  home  of  tho  Turk  was  there¬ 
fore  a  task  well  worth  performing,  and  few  persons 
could  be  better  qualified  to  explore  it  than  Captain 
Burnaby.  Having  purchased  horses  and  engaged  a  Turkish 
servant  named  Osman  at  Constantinople,  he  disembarked  at 
Scutari,  and  set  off  ou  his  expedition.  lie  went  by  a  succession 
of  places  little  known  to  fame — Ismid,  Angora,  Tokat,  Sivas,  and 
Divriki  to  Erzeroum  ;  thence  by  Bayazid  and  Khoi  to  Van  ;  and 
thence  by  Kars  to  Batoum.  Thus  he  went  far,  for  ho  traversed 
all  Asia  Minor  from  west  to  east ;  he  saw  all  the  places  of  military 
importance ;  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  gaining  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  country  as  can  be  gained  in  a  hurried  ride  by  a 
traveller  who  seldom  loses  a  moment,  who  is  constantly  striving 
to  gain  information,  who  is  welcomed  by  the  chief  persons  at 
every  place  where  he  stops,  and  who  constantly  feels  the  stimu¬ 
lating  impulse  of  a  very  strong  political  preference.  Captain 
Burnaby  was  very  decided  in  his  dislike  of  the  Russians  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  Turks ;  and,  if  this  detracts  from  his  im¬ 
partiality,  it  enabled  him  to  learn  more  from  the  Turks  than  if  he 
had  affected  the  part  of  a  stern  neutral.  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  the  reader  is  reminded  that  he  is  reading  the  book  of  a 
writer  with  strong  likes  and  dislikes  ;  and,  although  the  opinions 
of  a  cooler  judge  might  be  more  valuable,  yet  a  cooler  judge 
might  have  had  less  to  tell,  and  would  in  all  probability  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  ride  from  Scutari  to  Bayazid,  and  visit 
the  Turks  in  the  home  of  their  uncontested  rule. 

Captain  Burnaby,  however,  has  not  very  much  to  tell  his  readers. 
The  country  through  which  he  passed  is  unknown,  but  there  was 
little  to  say  of  it.  The  Turks  in  their  true  home  are  the  subjects 
of  legitimate  curiosity ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  marvellous  in 
their  works  and  ways.  The  journey  was  not  without  such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  all  travellers  encounter  in  a  wild  country.  Horses  fell 
lame  or  had  sore  backs.  Servants  cheated  and  were  troublesome, 
gave  too  much  for  a  chicken,  or  quarrelled  with  each  other.  The 
Turks  had  not  much  to  say,  except  that  they  thought  war  was 
inevitable  and  were  willing  to  fight.  There  is  not  much  society  in  a 
Turkish  town  :  and  if  Captain  Burnaby  came  by  chance  across  any  of 
the  ordinary  occupants  of  a  harem,  he  has  to  make  the  most  of  the 
little  he  saw  in  order  to  describe  Turkish  women  at  all.  He  makes 
two  volumes  where  his  matter  might  easily  be  got  into  one  ;  and  he 
could  not  anyhow  have  filled  two  volumes  unless  he  had  described 
minutely  and  repeatedly  how  very  much  the  fleas  worried  him  and 
how  lazy  or  untrustworthy  he  found  his  native  servants.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  to  his  credit  that  his  writing  is  always  readable. 
We  may  be  surprised  that  he  takes  two  volumes  for  his  description 
of  an  uneventful  journey,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  two  volumes 
are  ever  dull.  Those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  observe  how 
this  happy  effect  is  produced  may  discover  that  the  author 
has  one  art  of  style  in  a  very  unusual  degree  of  perfection. 
Captain  Burnaby  never  dwells  too  long  on  one  subject.  If  he  relates 
what  he  said  and  what  was  said  to  him,  he  always  closes  the  dia¬ 
logue  when  its  interest  is  exhausted,  and  turns  off  to  something 
else.  The  consequence  is  that  even  the  commonest  Pasha  is  made 
to  compress  his  sentiments  into  two  or  three  short  and  effective 
sentences.  The  art  of  telling  enough  of  a  conversation  to  interest, 
and  not  enough  to  weary,  is  one  which  is  as  rare  as  it  seems  simple. 
In  the  same  way,  small  as  is  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
book,  it  is  always  varied  by  rapid  changes.  The  horses  kick,  the 
fleas  bite,  the  servants  quarrel  very  often,  but  not  for  long  at  a 
time.  The  more  substantial  merits  of  the  work,  the  traces  it  bears 
of  a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things  beyond  the  reach  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  resolution,  firmness,  and  adroitness  which  it  indicates  in 
the  traveller  himself,  the  light  it  throws  on  Turkey  and  the  Turks, 
are  incontestable,  and  would  remain  the  same  whatever  had  been  the 
form  the  work  assumed.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity  to 
inquire  why  a  work  that  might  easily  have  been  written  in  one 
volume  is  not  wearisome  although  it  has  been  written  in  two. 

If  we  ask  what  are  the  main  things  we  learn  from  Captain 
Burnaby  about  Asia  Minor,  the  general  answer  is  that  we  find  the 
state  of  matters  there  to  be  very  much  what  we  might  have  expected. 
The  vast  resources  of  the  country  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
There  are  mines  and  no  one  works  them ;  there  are  soils  where 
almost  every  product  wanted  by  civilized  man  might  be  grown  in 
abundance,  but  no  one  cultivates  them.  There  are  no  means  of 
communication  between  place  and  place.  The  taxation  is  very 
heavy ;  the  courts  of  law  are,  if  not  closed  to  the  Christians, 
yet  of  little  protection  to  them ;  the  Government  does  little  or 
nothing  for  the  people,  and  what  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
provinces  is  sent  to  Constantinople.  But  the  Government  is  not 
wantonly  and  oppressively  tyrannical.  As  no  converts  are  ever 
made  from  Mahomedanism,  the  Turks  arc  tolerant,  and  view  with 
contemptuous  pity  the  rivalries  of  Christian  sects.  The  Armenians 
are,  in  Captain  Burnaby’s  opinion — and  his  opinion  has  the  war¬ 
rant  of  excessive  probability — a  mean  lot ;  disgustingly  dirty,  rapa¬ 
cious,  and  lying.  On  the  whole,  they  and  the  Turks  get  on  fairly 
well  together,  and  there  would  be  little  discontent  if  it  were  not  for 
the  interference  of  Russian  agents.  Those  Armenians  who  live 
near  enough  to  the  Russians  to  know  something  about  them  dis¬ 
like  and  dread  them  ;  but  those  who  are  far  off  regard  them  in  the 
hopeful  light  of  possible  deliverers.  Turks  and  Christians  alike 
complain  of  the  frequent  changes  of  governors.  Occasionally  a 
Pasha  arrives  who  has  the  interests  of  his  province  at  heart,  but  his 
tenure  of  office  is  so  short  that  he  is  away  before  his  improve¬ 
ments  have  had  time  to  take  root.  On  the  whole,  however,  things 
have  improved  somehow  in  Asia  Minor  within  the  last  twenty  j 


years,  and  the  rule  of  the  Turk  has  become  sensibly  milder. 
Turkish  officials  have  even  been  known  to  go  so  far  as  to  protect 
Christians  from  tho  insults  of  Turkish  boys.  When  in  one  place 
Captain  Burnaby  asked  whether  impalements  were  still  practised, 
he  was  told  that  the  custom  had  long  fallen  into  disuse,  and  there 
was  only  a  dim  tradition  that  eighteen  years  before  a  robber  had 
been  impaled.  In  many  places  Captain  Burnaby  found  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Turks  living  together  on  very  good  terms,  and  although 
in  each  place  the  Armenians  told  him  that  at  his  next  stage  he 
would  find  a  very  different  state  of  things,  he  always  found  his 
discovery  postponed  one  stage  further.  On  some  occasions  he  was 
able  to  follow  up  stories  of  wrong  done  to  Christians,  and  to  reduce 
almost  to  nothing  pompous  tales  of  what  Mahomedans  had  made 
Christians  endure.  Altogether,  the  Turk  at  home  seems  to  be  a 
despot  with  several  good  qualities,  hushing  provinces  into  a  lingering 
death,  but  with  some  rude  notions  of  mercy  and  justice,  suffering 
under  the  rule  of  Constantinople  almost  as  much  as  the  subject 
race  suffers,  placidly  accepting  as  an  historical  fact  the  former 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  without  a  wish  to  restore 
what  has  gone  by,  and  without  ambition  or  hope  for  the  future. 

On  one  point,  however,  Captain  Burnaby  has  something  to  tell 
which  is  really  new,  or  which  at  any  rate  might  have  seemed 
new  if  we  had  not  witnessed  the  prodigious  efforts  which  Turkey 
has  made  during  the  present  campaigns  in  Asia  and  Europe.  No 
one,  after  reading  these  volumes,  can  doubt  the  enthusiasm  and 
resolution  with  which  the  Turkish  race  generally  entered  into  the 
war.  At  a  village  called  Nalihan  Captain  Burnaby  had  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  group  of  Turks,  among  whom  was  an  Imaum, 
who  was  eighty  years  old,  and  who  informed  him  that,  if  there  was 
a  war,  he  would  go,  and  all  the  Imaums  would  go  ;'that  they  would 
fight  by  the  side  of  their  countrymen,  and  would  kill  all  the  Mus¬ 
covites.  At  another  village  called  Daili,  he  came  across  some 
Turkomans  whose  spokesman  informed  Captain  Burnaby  that,  from 
the  Tzar  upon  his  throne  to  the  soldiers  who  do  his  bidding,  all 
Russians  are  assassins,  and  that  the  only  thing  was  to  treat  Russia 
as  a  wasps’  nest — smoke  it,  and  destroy  the  young  ones.  “We  must 
kill  them  all.’’  At  Tokat  the  Caimacan  told  him  that  the  men 
leaving  the  next  day  for  the  army  were  without  pay,  but  that  they 
marched  cheerfully,  and  that,  if  Russia  did  not  destroy  Turkey, 
Turkey  must  destroy  Russia ;  and  he  added  that  he  personally  was 
prepared  to  sell  his  watch  and  everything  he  had  in  the  world  to 
raise  funds  for  the  war.  At  the  barracks  Captain  Burnaby  found 
thirty  or  forty  men  in  the  deepest  despair.  He  asked  whether 
they  were  afraid  of  being  killed,  and  they  replied  that  the  major 
could  not  take  them,  his  battalion  being  complete,  and  that  their 
hearts  were  full  of  sorrow  at  being  left  behind.  In  one  district, 
it  is  true,  Captain  Burnaby  was  informed  that  the  redifs  came 
in  very  slowly,  and  that  the  police  were  fully  occupied  in  over¬ 
coming  their  reluctance.  Some  Turks,  too,  viewed  the  war  as  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  owned  that  it  would  go  hard  with  the 
Sultan  unless  he  had  allies;  and  they  were  sufficiently  foresighted  to 
view  it  as  a  struggle  as  to  which  Power  could  find  for  the  longest 
time  the  money  for  rifles  and  cartridges.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
Turks  seemed  to  have  looked  on  it  as  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
which  they  would  be  sorry  to  see  postponed.  They  were  not  fight¬ 
ing,  according  to  their  own  views,  for  empire,  nor  altogether  for 
religion,  but  for  their  lives  and  their  fortunes.  They  would  he 
content  to  live  at  peace,  but  Russia  was  always  menacing  them, 
and  what  she  meant  by  her  menaces  was  their  death  or  total  ruin. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  were  not  all  despondent.  Allah  was  on 
their  side,  and  with  such  assistance  they  must  win.  And  if  they 
did  win,  some  of  them  had  very  magnificent  dreams  as  to  what 
they  would  do.  At  a  place  called  Kemach,  the  Governor  informed 
Captain  Burnaby  that,  if  the  Turks  beat  Russia,  they  ought  to 
cripple  her.  “  We  must  take  back  the  districts  she  has  conquered 
in  Central  Asia.  Wre  ought  to  free  the  Poles  in  Poland,  and  give 
Germany  the  Baltic  provinces.”  One  Pasha  had  perhaps  gone 
even  beyond  this  Governor,  for  he  had  thought  out  for  himself  a 
brilliant  scheme  by  which  the  Turks  and  Russians  after  a  few 
preliminary  skirmishes  should  shake  hands,  march  together,  and 
crush  Europe  under  their  feet. 

Captain  Burnaby  constantly  occupied  himself  with  the  military 
questions  which  his  travels  suggested.  He  gives  in  an  appendix  a 
very  elaborate  statement  as  to  the  routes  which  traverse  Asia 
Minor,  the  directions  in  which  they  run,  and  the  facilities  they 
offer  to  an  army,  as  well  as  extracts  from  standard  works  as  to  the 
military  importance  of  Syria  and  the  defences  of  Constantinople. 
Of  places  so  well  known  as  Erzeroum,  Kars,  and  Batoum  he  has 
much  to  tell  us.  Erzeroum,  he  says,  lies  at  one  end  of  a  large 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  north  by  hills.  When 
he  was  there  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  few  detached  forts 
had  been  thrown  up  on  the  heights,  and  the  town  was  encircled  by 
an  entrenchment  of  loose  earth,  this  defence  being  in  no  place 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  rnije  from  the  city.  Th§  fortifications 
consisted  of  nineteen  small  forts,  those  on  the  Kars  side  being  on 
an  average  3,000  yards  from  the  town,  but  those  in  the  direction 
of  Ardahan  only  1,000.  Two  water  channels  lead  from  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  south  into  Erzeroum,  and  if  an  enemy  once  had  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  eminence,  he  would  be  able  to  cut  off  the  water  supply, 
there  being  but  few  wells  in  the  city.  Further  defences,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  passes  leading  to  Erzeroum,  were  in  contemplation, 
but  could  not  be  undertaken  until  the  winter  had  passed  away.  As 
things  were  when  Captain  Burnaby  was  at  Erzeroum,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  place  could  offer  no  resistance  to  an  enterprising 
enemy.  A  million  of  liras  had  been  spent  on  its  defence, 
j  but  the  money  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  entirely  wasted. 
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Since  that  date  the  position  has  been  considerably  strengthened,  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  capture  of  Erzeroum  bva  superior 
force  would  'need  anything  like  a  regular  siege.  Kars  is  a  very 
different  place,  and,  although  Captain  Burnaby  noticed  that  many 
of  the  redoubts  had  been  much  neglected,  and  that  no  connecting- 
lines  had  been  made  to  join  the  works,  he  was  favourably  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  strength  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  troops  he 
found  there.  Previously  he  had  been  struck  as  much  by  the  short¬ 
comings  as  by  the  merits  of  the  army,  and  had  noticed  how  unfit 
the  soldiers  from  Bagdad  were  to  stand  an  Armenian  winter,  how 
rapidly  they  fired  away  their  ammunition,  and  how  grievously 
short  they  were  of  cavalry.  The  great  drawback  to  the  efficiency 
of  Kars  was  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place.  The  troops  were 
allowed  to  befoul  the  streets  as  they  pleased,  and  their  chief  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  their  business  to  fight  and  not  to  act  as 
scavengers,  and  was  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  to  Allah  to  decide 
whether  there  should  be  cholera  and  typhus  or  not. .  Very  diffe¬ 
rent  is  the  account  given  of  Batoum,  where  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  left  very  little  to  be  desired,  where  everything  was  clean 
and  orderly,  and  “  an  air  of  smartness  prevailed  among  the  soldiers 
refreshing  to  witness  after  what  had  been  seen  elsewhere.”  Captain 
Burnaby  did  not  think  that  either  Ardahan  or  Bayazid  could  hold 
out  long,  and  subsequent  events  have  in  some  measure  justified  his 
opinion.  Bayazid  is  one  of  the  places  on  the  military  importance 
of  which  Captain  Burnaby  is  most  emphatic,  as  it  commands  an  en¬ 
trance  into  both  Syria  and  Persia.  He  attaches  almost  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  the  position  of  Sivas.  This  is  a  town  about  half-way 
between  Angor*a  and  Erzeroum.  At  present  the  Turks  have  no 
stronghold  between  Erzeroum  and  Scutari.  It  has  been  seen 
repeatedly  in  the  war  how  strong  the  Turks  can  make  a  position 
without  previous  preparations;  but  still  it  shows  a  considerable 
want  of  foresight  that  they  have  for  a  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles  no  place  that  in  itself  can  detain  an  invader.  Sivas,  as 
Captain  Burnaby  thinks,  offered  them  a  position  of  which  they 
ought  to  have  taken  advantage ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
capacities  of  the  place,  they  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

A  great  part  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  book  is  taken  up  with 
matter  which,  strictly  speaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  sub¬ 
ject.  lie  very  honestly  and  very  earnestly  hates  Russia  and  the 
Russian  Government,  and  he  is  continually  giving  vent.  to  his 
feelings  and  recurring  to  points  which  he  thinks  tell  against  his 
enemy.  We  have  in  the  appendix  such  titles  as  The  Eloggers  of 
Women,  Christianity  as  understood  in  Russia,  and  Russian  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Captain  Burnaby  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  any  expressions 
of  hatred  to  Russia  with  which  his  Turkish  friends  were  inclined  to 
favour  him,  and  he  accepted  with  cheerful  alacrity  any  statement 
damaging  to  Russia  that  was  made  to  him.  It  is  no  use  examin¬ 
ing  these  statements,  for  no  authority  attaches  to  them.  A  man 
who  rides  through  Asia  Minor  can  no  more  judge  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  stated  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  in  Poland  or 
Circassia  than  if  he  stayed  at  home.  For  evidence,  in  any  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  Captain  Burnaby  had  no  appreciation.  He  was 
constantly  busying  himself,  for  example,  with  efforts  to  disprove 
Mr.  MacColl’s  famous  impalement  story,  and  he  thought  it 
tended  to  disprove  it  when  he  discovered  that  impalement 
was  not  an  ordinary  practice  in  quiet  Anatolian  towns.  lie  offers 
a  story  of  some  blood-stained  placards  set  up  under  the 
eyeless  heads  of  Circassians  by  the  Russians,  and  he  offers  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman  in  Hampshire.  A  controversy  has 
sprung  up  on  this  subject  into  which  we  have  no  desire  to  enter. 
The  whole  subject  is  out  of  the  range  of  inquirers  into  evidence. 
We  are  simply  asked  to  take  the  word  of  an  English  gentleman, 
or  to  leave  the  matter  alone  and  go  about  our  business.  Any 
argument  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Captain  Burnaby’s  statements 
seems  out  of  place  if  we  regard  the  book  simply  as  what  it  really 
is— a  record  of  a  ride  through  a  country  where  there  were  no 
Russians.  It  is  only  as  regards  Captain  Burnaby  himself  that  his 
views  about  Russia  interest  us.  Their  value  is  a  subjective  one. 
It  is  evident  that  his  strong  feeling  against  Russia  was  one  of 
the  chief  impelling  forces  which  made  him  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  riding  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  rough  roads  and  slippery 
mountains  in  winter-time  in  order  that  he  might  have  something  to 
tell  us  about  Asia  Minor.  What  he  tells  us  as  to  what  he  himself 
did  and  saw  and  heard  is  the  substance  of  the  book — the  decla¬ 
mations  against  Russia  are  only  the  fringe ;  and,  if  the  fringe 
cannot  be  said  to  have  much  intrinsic  value,  the  substance  of 
the  book  is  good  enough  to  make  the  reader  sincerely  grateful  to 
the  author. 


BARROWS  AND  BONE-CAVES  OF  DERBYSHIRE.* 

IjPHE  exploration  of  ancient  graves,  whether  they  are  called 
■J-  barrows  or  tumuli,  whether  they  exist  at  Mycenae  or  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  is  a  pastime  not  altogether  grateful  to  a  refined  taste.  The 
charms  of  knowledge  on  one  side  have  to  be  set  against  something 
rather  like  sacrilege  on  the  other.  The  knowledge  is  often  but 
opinion  at  best,  and  the  discovery  either  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
Agamemnon,  or  of  Mr.  Rooke  Pennington’s  young  chief  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  work  before  us,  leads  to  scientific  disputes  not  unlike 
that  which  broke  up  the  society  “  upon  the  Stanislaw.”  Many 
incidental  remarks  in  Mr.  Pennington’s  Notes  on  the  Barrows  and 
Bone-Caves  of  Derbyshire  give  the  impression  that  the  local  anti¬ 
quaries  only  stop  short  at  hurling  blocks  of  old  red  sandstone  at 

*  Notes  on  the  Barrows  and  Bone-Caves  of  Derbyshire.  Bv  Rooke 
Pennington,  B.A.,  &e.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 


each  other.  A  war  rages  over  the  dead  body  of  a  nameless  prince, 
or  perhaps  hind,  as  fierce  as  any  real  combat  that  may  have  been 
carried  on  for  the  possession  of  his  arms.  Thus,  between  the 
unpleasantness  of  breaking  in  on  the  sacred  repose  of  the  dead,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  feud  to  follow,  a  man  who  likes  a  peaceful  life 
may  prefer  the  distractions  of  bottom-fishing  to  those  of  barrow¬ 
digging.  Mr.  Pennington  says  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between 
the°two  recreations.  “There  is  plenty  of  fun  and  excitement 
when  you  are  fairly  in  for  a  good  thing,  when  every  moment 
something  is  turned  up,  and  you  bless  the  generous  mourner's 
who  have  left  so  much  for  you  to  rejoice  over.”  xMr.  Pennington 
writes  rather  in  the  style  of  a  festive  and  scientific. ghoul  But 
what  is  done  is  done ;  we  cannot  replace  the  bodies  which  he 
snatched  in  their  desecrated  graves,  and  we  may  as  well  console 
ourselves  with  what  Mr.  Pennington  has  learned  about  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

The  Notes  are  written  without  much  scientific  display  or 
method,  in  an  easy  colloquial  style.  Mr.  Pennington  has  a  keen 
eye  for  scenery  and  for  the  lie  of  the  land,  and  with  a  few  broad 
touches  brings  the  country  in  which  he  has  explored  before  the 
reader’s  fancy.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  general  description 
of  the  district  in  which  the  tumuli  are  found,  before  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  the  contents  of  the  barrows : — - 

Castleton  stands  in  a  romantic  country,  combining  two  sorts  of  scenery 
and  two  dissimilar  geological  formations.  To  the  south  stretches  a  vast 
undulating  elevated  tract  of  mountain  limestone  rocks,  here  and  there  cut 
by  streams  into  gorges  of  great  beauty.  To  the  east,  west,  and  north  there 
lie  still  higher  ranges  of  hills,  composed  of  millstone  grit,  and  Yoredale 
shales  and  sandstone.  Between  these  hills  are  valleys,  also  the  result  of 
river  action  on  softer  rocks,  wider  than  the  limestone  glens,  but  affording 
charming  glimpses  of  wood  and  water  amidst  moorland  and  crag.  Their 
geological  difference  has  a  bearing  on  our  subject,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
varying  preservation  of  remains  is  due  to  it.  'The  tumuli  which  dot  the 
uplands  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  introduction  are  of  two  sorts.  Both 
are  usually  heaps  of  stone  and  turf  built  up  in  a  fashion  I  shall  describe, 
but  some  of  them  are  of  a  peculiar  oblong  shape ;  by  far  the  greater 
number,  however,  are  round  heaps,  like  a  basin  or  a  saucer  turned  upside 
down  ;  and  unless  1  state  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  understood  that  those 
whose  contents  I  describe  are  of  this  sort. 

The  tumuli  themselves  are  “  big  circular  mounds,”  perhaps  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Their  contents 
are  all  the  evidence  that  we  have  as  to  the  beliefs,  practices,  and 
social  existence,  not  of  the  lowest  savages  who  ever  tenanted  these 
islands,  hut  of  men  in  the  Neolithic  or  polished  stone  and  Bronze 
periods  of  culture.  In  the  first  barrow  described  by  Mr.  Pennington, 
the  earliest  find  was  a  stone  cist,  made  of  six  rough  slabs,  four  for 
the  sides,  and  two  for  top  and  bottom.  The  remains  in  the  cist 
showed  that  the  people  who  made '  it  had  taken  the  first  essential 
step  in  civilization.  They  had  invented  pottery.  The  wheel  they  did 
not  yet  know,  and  the  ornaments  were  simply  scratches  with  the 
finger-nails,  or  with  a  sharp  stick.  Mr.  Milne  lately  found  examples  of 
similar  ware  in  exploring  Oarnac,  in  Brittany,  and  he  mentions  that 
he  has  seen  pots  made  in  this  primitive  style  by  a  woman  in  the 
Hebrides.  Thus  a  trace  of  the  artistic  condition  of  the  Neolithic 
age  still  lives  on,  in  company  with  a  few  popular  tales  and  some 
superstitions,  in  Uist  and  Barra.  The  Hebridean  woman  probably 
inherited  the  savage  knack  of  decorating  coarse  clay  pipkins  from 
some  remote  ancestress  who  lived  in  times  when  the  women  were 
the  potters  of  the  tribe.  To  return  to  the  cist,  which  held  the 
hones  of  an  old  man  as  well  as  fragments  of  pottery,  but  was  not  the 
central  object  in  the  cairn.  In  the  very  middle  was  found  in  a 
shallow  grave  the  skeleton  of  a  young  man,  buried  in  that  crouch¬ 
ing  position  which  living  savages  and  idiots  adopt  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  Large  pieces  of  limestone  were  piled  around,  and  there 
were  many  hones  of  the  short-horned  ox,  the  boar,  and  tire  horse. 
From  the  honour  given  to  a  mere  lad  who  could  scarcely  have 
won  great  personal  renown,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  tribe  had 
passed  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Eskimos  and  Fuegians  into 
that  of  Maoris.  They  had  arrived  at  notions  of  rank  and  of 
hereditary  dignity,  or  they  would  scarcely  have  piled  a  great 
mound  over  a  mere.  hoy.  The  hones  of  animals  must  have  been, 
Mr.  Pennington  thinks,  the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast.  They 
prove  at  least  that  the  men  of  that  time  had  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  nascent  civilization — namely,  domestic  animals. 
The  culture  of  very  large  portions  of  the  race  has  been 

hopelessly  stunted  for  want  of  the  very  beasts  which 
the  natives  of  these  islands  possessed  before  they  learned  the  use 
of  iron.  Thus  we  cau  hardly  expect  great  progress  from  islands 
like  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  where  rats,  lizards,  and 
such  small  deer  are  actually  worshipped,  for  lack  of  bigger 

animals.  Even  when  men  have  triumphed  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  caused  by  the  absence  of  domestic  beasts  of  burden — as 

in  Peru,  where  the  llama  was  the  most  serviceable  animal  of 
j  the  kind — it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the  degradation  of  human 
beings,  who  were  compelled  to  do  the  work  of  mules  and 
horses.  The  makers  of  neolithic,  and  later  of  bronze,  tools  in  these 
islands  were  favoured  with  a  better  starting-point.  They  were 
not,  however,  at  the  time  when  the  barrow  we  are  studying  was 
built,  very  ardent  or  generous  believers  in  the  future  life  and  in 
the  physical  needs  of  the  soul.  They  did  not  fill  the  tomb,  in 
Homeric  phrase,  with  all  manner  of  treasures.  Only  an  awl  made 
of  stag-horn  and  a  jet  ornament  were  found  in  the  barrow  to 
represent  the  personal  property  which  the  dead  man  was  to  enjoy 
in  the  world  of  spirits.  This  contrasts  badly  with  the  lavishnes's 
of  Greeks  and  Eastern  peoples,  who  have  made  the  tombs  of  Cyprus 
and  of  the  Asiatic  coast  perfect  treasure-houses  of  gold  ornaments. 
Possibly  some  pne-historic  “  barrow-wight,”  as  Mr.  Morris  would 
say,  robbed  the  Derbyshire  grave  for  his  own  private  pur- 
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poses  before  Mr.  Fenuington  desecrated  it  for  scientific  reasons.  If 
a  modern  archaeologist  were  to  discover  and  disturb  the  grave  of 
Karr  the  Old  in  Haramsey,  he  would  find  it  empty,  because,  as 
legend  says,  an  Icelandic  hero  removed  the  arms  and  treasure  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  When  awls  of  stag-horn  and 
arrow-heads  of  polished  flint  were  valued  articles  of  daily  use 
some  sacrilegious  tribesman  may  have  plundered  the  harrow  of  his 
chief.  In  other  tombs  where  scarcely  any  relics  were  found  the 
dampness  of  the  soil  may  account,  as  Mr.  Pennington  says,  for  the 
decay  of  various  articles. 

A  very  good  harrow  lately  existed  on  Ahnev  Moor  ;  “  a  grey- 
and-brown  old  tumulus,  with  its  rude  columns  of  stone,  standing 
sentinel  round  the  ashes  of  the  buried  warrior  or  priest  amidst  the 
utter  loneliness  of  the  uplifted  plain.”  This  mound  contained,  not 
a  buried  skeleton,  but  the  burned  ashes  of  a  human  being.  There 
was  some  pottery,  and  a  few  amber  beads  spoke  of  commerce.  Pit 
dwellings  lie  all  around,  holes  where  once  a  hut  had  been  burrowed 
out  of  the  earth.  The  centre  barrow  “  has  been  destroyed  to  make 
a  wall.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  statistics  of  the  exact 
number  of  ancient  remains  which  are  yearly  ruined  by  the  dull 
irreed  of  farmers  and  the  ignorant  carelessness  of  landlords.  When 
trade  has  defiled  every  river  and  turned  every  lake  into  a  tank, 
when  agriculture  has  converted  every  barrow  into  a  stone  wall, 
and  when  villa  residences  are  built  on  every  ancient  camp,  our  not 
remote  descendants  will  scarcely  have  reason  to  bless  our  utilitarian 
age.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  science  which  is  mixed  up  with  ladies 
and  luncheon,  “  meat  pies  and  bottled  beer,”  “  clerical  acquaint¬ 
ances,”  and  the  rest,  is  not  very  much  more  respectable  than  the 
mere  brutality  of  stupid  destruction.  “  Angels’  visits  are  few  and 
far  between,”  says  Mr.  Pennington,  speaking  of  the  lady  members 
of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists’  and  Archaeologists’  Society. 
The  “  angels  ”  in  question  were  “not  to  be  deterred  from  their 
purpose  of  disturbing  the  bones  of  some  warrior  who  lived  before 
Agamemnon.”  One  is  reminded  of  Amina  in  the  Arabian  Nights , 
and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  angels’  visits  took  place  seldom 
or  never. 

Mr.  Pennington  has  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  morals  of  the 
warriors  who  need  not,  after  all,  have  lived  before  Agamemnon. 
He  thinks  that  they  practised  infanticide,  and  indeed,  if  they  did 
not,  they  must  have  been  very  peculiar  savages.  But  the  mere  dis¬ 
covery  of  “  a  youthful  skeleton  at  the  foot  of  an  elder  one  ’  (p.  39) 
does  not  necessarily  suggest  the  practice.  In  days  of  pestilence, 
all  or  most  of  the  members  of  a  family  might  die  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  place.  “  In  many  places  the 
bones  of  the  children  are  not  those  of  infants,  but  of  girls  or  boys 
of  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age.”  Now  by  infanticide  one  under¬ 
stands  the  practice  well  illustrated  in  J'olynesian  licswchcs,  the 
custom  of  killing  children  immediately  after  their  birth,  l’he 
sacrifice  of  older  children,  as  of  Jephtha’s  daughter  or  Iphigenia, 
is  another  thing.  The  custom  of  slaying  the  children  over  the 
pyre  of  the  parents  is,  to  the  best  of  our  information,  very  rare 
indeed.  It  would  therefore  perhaps  be  better  to  account  lor  the 
bones  of  young  people  found  beside  those  of  their  elders  by  sup¬ 
posing  that  they  died  a  natural  death,  or,  at  worst,  were  captives 
slain  t'o  honour  the  dead,  like  the  Trojan  youths  sacrificed  at  the 
funeral  of  Patroclus. 

Mr.  Pennington's  researches  have  thrown  no  light  on  the  question 
of  the  introduction  of  bronze  into  this  country.  “  From  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Derbyshire  barrows  no  separation  of  Bronze  age  from  Neoli¬ 
thic  age  could  ever  be  satisfactorily  established.”  They  overlap 
and  melt  into  each  other  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  bronze 
weapons  came  in  gradually,  through  commerce,  as  breech-loading 
rifles  succeed  matchlock  and  flintlock  in  Turkey.  There  is  a  much 
wider  gulf  between  the  people  of  the  rough  stone  tools  and  the 
people  of  the  polished  flint.  They  lived  almost  in  different  worlds. 
The  Neolithic  man  had  all  the  essentials  of  civilization  in  germ, 
except,  perhaps,  notions  of  husbandry.  His  cattle  were  not  unlike 
ours  ;  he  was  a  weaver  and  a  potter.  The  earlier  stone  folk  existed 
in  a  stranger  time,  among-  animals  now  extinct.  Their  remains  are 
found  in  Derbyshire  with  the  vestiges  of  the  bison,  the  reindeer, 
the  grizzly  bear,  the  machairodous — a  creature  not  unlike  the 
snark— the  cave  lion,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  in  dens  like  the  Robin 
Hood  cave : — 

Amid  all  was  one  creature  more  powerful  than  all,  who  was  to  conquer 
all  and  to  outlast  all — man.  Whence  lie  came  we  do  not  know,  but  that 
he  was  there  we  know  certainly.  And  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty 
sumetliing  of  his  social  surroundings,  lie  was  ignorant  ol  metal;  no 
trace  of  auv  implement  of  iron  or  bronze  has  ever  been  discovered.  ,His 
only  weapons  were  of  stone  or  bone,  and  were  ot  the  rudest  description. 
No  trace  of  any  domestic  animals  exists:  the  short-horned  ox,  the  sheep, 
the  goat,  the  domestic  pig,  and  the  dog  arc  entirely  absent.  And  the 
hones  of  the  wonderful  I’feistocene  animals  have  been  split  by  him  to 

xtract  the  marrow,  and  used  by  him  as  the  material  ot  the  lance-point  and 
the  needle.  Herein  lies  the  great  distinction  between  Paleolithic  and 
Neolithic  man.  The  former  is  a  savage  armed  with  stone  amidst  an 
extinct  and  departed  fauna ;  the  latter  is  a  savage  armed  with  stone 
amidst  cattle  and  sheep  and  swine,  which  we  have  inherited,  and  which 
flourish  in  our  day. 

Pleistocene  man,  in  Derbyshire  as  in  Aquitaine,  was  a  poor 
artisan,  but  a  spirited  artist.  Most  of  us  know  from  engravings  the 
lively  sketches  of  animals,  much  in  the  Eskimo  style,  which  have 
been  found  in  caves  in  the  Soutli  of  France.  The  Derbyshire 
tribes  were  almost  as  clever  draughtsmen.  “  The  imple¬ 
ments  ....  included  a  sketch  of  a  horse  on  a  piece  of  flat  bone. 
An  unmistakable  Pleistocene  horse,  a  horse  with  a  longisb  neck 
and  a  heavy  donkey-like  bead  ;  a  horse  which  the  French  cave¬ 
men  have  sketched  more  than  once  with  their  usual  fidelity.’’ 


From  the  testimony  of  the  caves,  “  Pleistocene  man  ”  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  better  sort  of  fellow  than  “  Neolithic  man  ” ;  Mr. 
Pennington  has  less  to  say  about  bis  cannibalism,  sutteeism,  and 
infanticide.  If  lie  was  really  the  near  cousin  of  the  Eskimos,  be 
may  have  shared  their  good  temper,  their  free  existence,  and  their 
simple  communism,  as  well  as  the  artistic  gift  of  these  “  blameless 
Hyperboreans.”  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  follow  Mr.  Penn¬ 
ington  into  caves  than  to  be  art  and  part  with  him  in  the 
desecration  of  prsebistoric  cemeteries,  lie  thinks  that  “  cave- 
diggers  seem  naturally  to  be  inclined  to  that  state  of  nature  in 
which  cave-dwellers  existed.”  A  rather  advanced  writer  lias  said 
that  the  morality  of  cave-men  was  probably  much  like  that  of  cave- 
i  bears.  If  both  propositions  are  true,  young  savants  are  in  a  bad 
way.  But  Mr.  Pennington's  lively  and  natural  style,  and  love  of 
the  wild  bill  couutry,  make  the  reader  think  better  of  bis  favourite 
I  study,  and  even  incline  him  not  to  ask  too  strictly  the  question 
we  would  put  to  Dr.  tichliemann — what  has  become  of  the  dead 
bodies  ? 


SERVETUS  AND  CALA  IN.* 

DR.  WILLIS  lias  done  well  in  setting  before  the  world  all 
that  can  probably  now  be  known  of  a  history  which  derives 
its  interest  less  from  Servetus  himself  than  from  the  men  with 
whom  be  was  brought  into  contact.  In  England  especially  there 
was  need  not  only  of  a  full  narrative  of  the  facts  as  they  occurred, 
but  of  the  documentary  evidence  without  which  some  of  these 
facts  could  not  be  interpreted.  The  knowledge  of  English  readers 
is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  a  general  notion  that  Calvin  had 
Servetus  burnt — a  notion  which  certainly  implies  that  Calvin’s 
share  in  the  matter  was  not  to  bis  credit,  and  which  has  called 
forth  some  apologies  and  excuses  from  the  admirers  or  defenders 
of  the  autocratic  reformer  of  Geneva.  To  some  these  apologies 
may  have  seemed  by  no  means  wholly  satisfactory  ;  but,  if  they 
knew  not  much  of  Calvin,  they  knew  still  less  of  Servetus,  and, 
having  no  means  of  learning  more,  they  turned  from  the  subject 
with  indifference.  Yet  the  life  and  the  character  of  Servetus  are 
well  worth  patient  study,  in  spite  of  the  less  attractive  qualities 
which  brought  upon  him  the  extreme  dislike  of  those  with  whom 
he  measured  his  strength  in  the  field  of  philosophy  or  religion. 
These  qualities  were,  indeed,  prominent  enough.  Learned,  pains¬ 
taking,  unwearied  in  research,  Servetus  was  as  vehement  in  the 
assertion  of  his  conclusions  as  he  was  independent  in  his  method 
of  reaching  them.  The  controversies  of  the  age  were  seldom 
softened  by  the  amenities  of  language ;  and  Servetus,  standing 
generally  on  ground  where  none  cared  to  associate  themselves 
with  him,  was  as  bitter  as  any  in  the  use  of  epithets  which 
charged  his  opponents  with  wilful  perversity  and  measureless 
ignorance.  With  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  which 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  some  at  least  of  the  discoveries  of 
Harvey,  and  which  give  him  a  right  to  a  share  in  Harvey’s 
fame,  he  exhibited  in  other  respects  a  credulity  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  credulous  of  his  time,  and  made  uo  small  profit 
by  the  practice  of  astrology.  When  to  this  we  add  that  the  mystical 
element  was  strong  in  the  man,  and  that  he  enforced  his  mysticism 
with  a  pertinacity  equal  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  re¬ 
jected  and  derided  the  mysticism  of  others,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  the  repulsion  which  bis  mode  of  disputation  would  cause  in 
the  minds  even  of  the  less  bigoted  reformers  of  the  day.  Having 
at  first  felt  some  liking  for  him,  GEcolampadius  soon  waxed  wroth 
at  the  “haughty,  daring,  and  contentious”  stranger,  while  the 
comparatively  gentle  Zwi'ngli  and  Melanchthon  were  gradually 
alienated  from  the  “  troublesome  ”  Spaniard. 

The  interest  of  his  career  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  controversies  to  which  he  turned,  with  the  attraction 
of  a  moth  for  the  candle,  at  every  leisure  moment  during  a  busy  life 
of  many  years  as  a  physician.  Of  the  angry  feelings  which  “  Michel 
Yilleneuve,”  the  trusted  friend  and  companion  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Vienne,  had  excited,  and  was  still  exciting,  in  the  minds 
of  theological  opponents  at  a  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
could  have  not  the  faintest  notion.  Still  less  could  they  have  a 
suspicion  that  the  dislike  thus  roused  bad,  in  one  mind  at  least, 
taken  the  form  of  an  abiding  personal  hatred  which  was  destined 
iu  the  end  to  bring  about  a  great  disaster,  and  which  in  the  mean¬ 
time  was  content  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  victim  to  be  drawn 
ultimately  within  the  toils.  That  there  was  any  such  watchful¬ 
ness,  and  any  such  plotting,  is  perhaps  the  only  fact  of  cardinal 
importance  in  Dr.  Willis’s  history  ;  but  this  fact,  if  it  can  be  estab¬ 
lished,  throws  a  terrible  light  on  the  character,  not  of  Servetus, 
but  of  the  man  who  brought  him  to  bis  doom.  If  it  be  true  that, 
while  Servetus  was  living  quietly  at  Vienne,  valued  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  for  his  learning  and  his  moral  worth,  and -beloved  by 
people  generally  as  one  who  neyer  spared  himself  jn  a  profession 
which  enabled  him  to  do  many  a  work  of  real  mercy,  Calvin  could 
by  forged  letters  stir  up  against  him  a  storm  of  theological  fury, 
merely  because  this  mystical  enthusiast  sent  him  the  manuscript 
of  a  work  which  he  chose  to  denounce  as  heretical,  we  can  arrive 
but  at  oue  conclusion  ;  and  this  conclusion  is,  that  Calvin  could 
deliberately  nurse  a  feeliug  of  murderous  hatred  and  satiate  it  by 
means  of  a  cowardly  and  malignant  treachery.  Accordingly  it 
is  on  this  question  alone  that  Dr.  Willis’s  readers  will  for  the  most 
part  fix  their  minds ;  and  unless  the  evidence  here  adduced  can  he 
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rebutted,  the  result  must  be  the  condemnation  of  the  despotic 
Frenchman  who  ruled  the  Genevese  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Servetus  and  Calvin  were  both  men  of  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  were  thrown  together  in  Paris. 
Calvin  had  already  won  for  himself  a  considerable  reputation,  and  J 
Servetus,  longing  to  take  his  place  likewise  amongst  the  band  of 
reformers,  could  not  forego  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  win  him 
over  to  his  own  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  Christianity. 
The  effort  failed,  and  Servetus  challenged  Calvin  to  a  public  dis¬ 
putation.  But  if  this  step  involved  some  danger  even  for  the 
latter,  it  was  one  of  little  less  than  madness  for  the  former.  With 
the  sound  sense  and  discretion  which  tempered  his  fiery  enthusiasm, 
Servetus  soon  found  this  out,  and  his  failure,  to  keep  his  engage¬ 
ment  drew  from  his  opponent  the  reproach,  “  Vous  avez  fay  la 
luite.”  Fourteen  years  now  passed  away,  and  during  the  interval 
Calvin  became  acquainted  with  the  l)e  JErroribus  Trinitatis,  a 
book  bearing  the  name  of  Michael  Servetus,  and  printed  at 
Hasenau,  in  Elsass,  in  the  year  1531.  So  strongly  was  that  volume 
marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression  which  cha¬ 
racterized  his  late  antagonist,  that  Calvin  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  | 
to  the  conclusion  that  Michael  Servetus  and  Michel  Yilleneuve  or 
Michael  Villanovanus,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.  The  discovery  added  strength  to  the  unfriendly  feelings 
which  their  personal  intercourse  had  excited ;  and  these  feelings 
were  awakened  afresh  when  he  found  himself  placed  by  Frelon, 
the  publisher  of  Lyons,  in  communication  with  this  same  Michel 
Yilleneuve.  Theological  controversy  had,  in  fact,  for  Servetus  a 
fascination  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  working  on 
the  foundation  that  the  human  mind  had  absolute  freedom,  so  long 
only  as  the  Bible  was  allowed  to  be  all  literally  true,  he  could  not 
comprehend  how  anybody  who  started  with  the  same  premisses 
could  possibly  resist  his  arguments.  Like  Socrates,  he  had  a  divine 
mission  to  teach  the  truth,  and  how  great  a  work  would  he  have 
done  if  he  could  but  make  Calvin  bis  convert !  He  was  making  a 
fatal  mistake.  Each  letter  that  he  sent  to  Calvin,  whowas  infull  swav 
at  Geneva,  was  only  heaping  fuel  on  the  flame ;  until  at  last  Calvin 
wrote  to  his  friend  Farel,  complaining  of  the  ravings  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  adding : — “  He  offers  to  come  hither,  if  I  approve  : 
but  I  will  not  pledge  my  faith  to  him  ;  for  did  he  come,  if  I  have 
an}-  authority  here,  I  should  never  suffer  him  to  go  away  alive.” 
The  genuineness  of  this  letter  is  a  question  on  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  words ;  it  is  established  beyond  dispute.  But 
the  point  is,  that  Galvin  owns  himself  free  to  put  to  death,  if  be 
could  only  catch  him,  a  man  over  whom  the  city  of  Geneva  had  and 
could  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  whose  books,  erroneous  though  they 
might  be,  had  not  been  published  within  its  bounds.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Calvin  complains  further  that  Servetus  had  sent  him  a 
manuscript  volume  full  of  his  ravings  ;  and  although  Servetus  re¬ 
peatedly  requested  to  have  the  MS.  returned,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  demand,  and  the  book  was  never  restored.  It  was, -however, 
forthcoming  as  soon  as  the  victim  was  caught. 

For  a  man  like  Servetus  long  abstinence  from  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  was  an  impossibility;  and  in  1553  Calvin,  to  his  amazement, 
received  an  anonymous  volume,  entitled  Christianismi  Restitutio, 
displaying  at  the  end  the  initials  M.S.V.,  which  to  Calvin  at 
once  betrayed  the  authorship  of  Michael  Servetus  Yillano- 
vanus.  The  matter  now  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  bis  interference, 
and  Calvin  set  about  the  work  with  cool  deliberation.  There  was 
at  this  time  at  Geneva  a  Frenchman  named  Guillaume  Trie  who, 
having  adopted  anti-Roman  views,  had  made  his  escape  from 
Lj  rons,  but  was  still  taunted  b}-  some  of  bis  kinsfolk  for  bis  apos- 
tacy.  Here,  then,  was  the  opportunity.  Trie  must  write  to  his 
friends  and  show  them  that  worse  heresy  was  incubated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  than  ever  was  batched  on  the  shores  of 
Leman  ;  and  the  fashion  after  which  Trie  writes  is  this  : — 

As  to  what  you  say  about  there  beiug  so  much  more  of  freedom,  or  lati¬ 
tude  of  opinion,  with  us  bevethan  with  you,  still  we  should  never  sutler  the 
name  of  God  to  he  blasphemed,  nor  evil  doctrines  and  opinions  to  he  spread 
abroad  among  us,  without  let  or  hindrance.  And  I  can  give  you  an  instance 
which,  I  must  say,  I  think  tends  to  your  confusion.  It  is  this — that  a  certain 
heretic  is  countenanced  among  you  who  ought  to  he  burned  alive, wherever  he 
might  he  found.  And  when  I  say  a  heretic,  I  refer  to  a  man  who  deserves 
to  be  as  summarily  condemned  by  the  Papists  as  he  is  by  us. . . .  There  is  one 
living  among  you  who  would  destroy  the  foundations  of  the  faith,  who  con¬ 
demns  the  baptism  of  little  children,  and  calls  the  rite  a  diabolical  inven¬ 
tion.  Where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  zeal  to  which  you  make  a  pretence?  Where 
are  your  guardians,  and  that  fine  hierarchy  of 'which  you  boast  so  much  ? 
The  man  I  refer  to  has  been  condemned  in  all  the  churches  you  hold  in  such 
dislike,  but  is  suffered  to  live  unmolested  among  you,  to  the  extent  ofeven 
being  permitted  to  print  books  full  of  such  blasphemies  as  I  must  not  speak 
of  further,  lie  is  a  Spanish- Portuguese,  Michael  Servetus  by  name,  though 
he  now  calls  himself  Yilleneuve  and  practises  as  a  physician.  lie  lived  ful¬ 
some  time  at  Lyons,  and  now-  resides  at  Vienne,  where  the  book  I  speak  of 
was  printed  by  one  Balthasar  Arnoullet.  That  you  may  not  think  I  speak 
ef  mere  hearsay,  I  send  you  the  first  few  leaves  as  a  sample,  for  your  assur- 
rance. 

Beyond  doubt,  this  is  not  a  genuine  letter  from  Trie  to  his  kinsman. 
The  writer  altogether  overshoots  his  mark.  He  is  quite  well  aware 
that  the  book  was  anonymous,  that  no  licence  bad  been  obtained 
for  printing  it,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  for  circulation  in 
France.  Clearly,  then,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Lvons  or 
of  Vienne  could  undergo  no  imputation  of  heterodoxy  for  allowing 
certain  practices  of  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  which  they 
had  never  heard.  The  most  abominable  conspiracy  may  be  formed 
and  carried  on  in  a  country  where  the  knowledge  of  it  would  excite 
the  greatest  horror  ;  but  here  Calvin  is  making  out  that  the  mere 
existence  of  the  conspiracy,  apart  from  the  discovery  of  it,  reflects 


on  the  orthodoxy  and  good  faith  of  the  rulers.  The  whole  thing ;; 
absurd.  Trie  could  know  nothing  of  the  business.  The  letter 
clearly  came  from  the  only  man  to  whom  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  were  known,  and  who  wished  to  bring  the  writer 
of  the  book  to  his  death,  the  mode  of  execution  by  lire  being  even 
pointed  out ;  and  this  man  was  Calvin.  What  could  Trie,  a 
refugee  from  Lyons,  know  of  the  physician  Yilleneuve  living  at 
Yienne  ?  Still  more,  bow  could  he  know  that  Villeneuve  was 
Michael  Servetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  errors  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Y 
How,  again,  was  Trie  to  get  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  how  could 
he  be  supposed  able  to  annotate  it  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Cardinal  Tournon,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  his  coadjutor,  the 
Inquisitor-General,  Matthew  Ory,  to  those  points  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  excite  not  only  their  wrath,  but  their  fears  P 

Calvin’s  train  was  well  laid.  The  Cardinal  at  once  summoned 
Ory  to  his  aid,  and  Ory  dictated  a  letter  which  Trie's  kinsman  was 
to  send  to  Trie  at  Geneva.  In  due  time  came  the  reply  of  Calvin, 
writing,  as  before,  under  Trie’s  name.  Having  carried  matters- 
thus  far,  Calvin  was  anxious  to  guard  against  the  personal 
obloquy  which  he  might  incur  if  his  share  in  it  became  known  ; 
but  he  overdid  his  part.  Iiis  zeal  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
Servetus  led  him  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Trie  the  following 
words : — 

If  j'our  people  are  really  so  anxious  to  look  into  the  matter  as  you  say, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  3-011.  besides  the  printed  book  you 
ask  for,  with  documents  enough  to  carry  conviction  to  their  minds.  For  I 
shall  put  into  your  hands  some  two  dozen  pieces  written  by  him  who  is  in 
question,  in  which  some  of  his  heresies  are  prominenth-  set  forth.  Hid  3’ou 
rely  on  the  printed  book  b\-  itself,  he  might  <len3'  it  as  his ;  but  this  he 
could  uot  do  if  his  own  handwriting  were  brought  against  him.  All  the 
pieces  I  now  send  3-011  ....  were  produced  before  the  printed  work  ;  but 
1  have  to  own  to  3fou  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  documents 
from  M.  Calvin.  Not  that  he  would  not  have  such  execrable  blasphemies, 
put  down,  but  that,  as  he  does  not  wield  the  sword  of  justice  himself,  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  rather  to  repress  heresy  b3'  sound  teaching  than  to  pursue 
it  I53-  force.  I  importuned  him,  however,  so  much,  showing  him  the  re¬ 
proaches  I  might  incur  did  he  not  come  to  my  aid,  that  he  consented  at 
length  to  entrust  mo  with  the  contents  of  my  parcel  to  you.  For  the  rest, 
I  hope,  when  the  case  shall  have  been  somewhat  further  advanced,  to  obtain 
from  him  something  like  a  whole  ream  of  paper  which  the  fine  fellow  (Le 
Galand)  has  had  printed. 

Here,  again,  the  real  author  of  the  letter  is  not  the  obscure 
Lyonnese  refugee,  but  the  man  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Viennese  physician,  and  is  farther  possessed  of  a 
collection  of  letters  addressed  by  that  physician  in  some  sort  of 
confidence  to  himself.  Action  such  as  this  can  only  he  described 
as  deliberate  treachery  against  a  man  who  had  done  Galvin  no 
personal  wrong,  and  who  had  gained  the  high  esteem  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  as  a  skilful  and  charitable  physician.  Even  thus  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  sufficient  evidence  against  Servetus.  There  must  he 
something  like  proof  of  the  printing  and  publication  of  the  book 
and  here  too  Calvin  was  able  to  supply  what  was  wanted.  Frelon, 
the  publisher  of  Lyons,  was  his  friend.  It  was  Frelon  through 
whose  hands  had  passed  the  letters  addressed  by  Servetus  to 
Calvin,  and  who  had  forwarded  to  him  the  copy  of  the  Chris¬ 
tianismi  Restitutio.  We  are  thus  able  to  account  fully  for  the 
definite  information  which  Trie  gave  at  this  time — that  two  presses 
had  been  recently  kept  at  work  away  from  the  regular  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  printer  Arnoullet.  The  track  thus  pointed  out,  tim¬ 
bales  containing  the  copies  of  the  hook  were  in  due  course  found, 
and  Servetus  was  committed  to  the  archiepiscopal  prison  at  Vienne. 
But  the  whole  business  was,  as  we  may  3vell  suppose,  altogether 
distasteful  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  clergy,  as  well  as  to 
others  with  whom  Servetus  had  lived  in  unrestrained  and  intimate 
intercourse.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  act  as  executioners  of  the  will 
of  the  heretic  Calvin,  even  though  they  might  he  putting  down  a 
worse  heretic  in  Servetus.  The  evidence  against  him,  moreover, 
had  not  been  gained  in  a  straightforward  and  creditable  way.  I11 
shoiV  he  was  an  inconvenient  prisoner,  of  whom  they  would  gladly 
he  rid.  The  prison  doors  were,  therefore,  virtually  left  open ;  and 
the  next  thing  heard  of  Servetus  was  that  he  had  escaped,  and 
could  nowhere  he  found. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  admirably  told  hv  Dr.  Willis.  YVhen. 
either  accident  or  the  strange  fascination  which  impelled  Servetus 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Calvin  had  brought  him  to  Geneva,  there 
is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  his  arrest  on  Calvin’s  information,  or  in 
the  fact  that  the  party  opposed  to  Calvin  were  glad  to  make  use  of 
Servetus  as  an  instrument  for  securing  their  own  ends.  That  their 
intervention  made  matters  worse  for  the  prisoner  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  the  points  which  concern  us  now  are  that  Calvin,  by 
means  of  forged  letters,  broke  up  the  peaceful  life  of  Servetus  at 
Yienne,  and  that,  when  he  found  his  old  antagonist  at  Geneva,  he 
pursued  him  to  the  death,  although  the  city  of  Geneva,  within 
which  he  had  committed  no  offence,  had  no  shadow  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  case.  Years  before  he  had  told  Farel  that  if  he  could  bring 
about  the  death  of  Servetus  he  would  not  fail  to  do  so ;  and  he  did 
not  fail.  Calvin  indeed  himself  said,  “  I  will  not  deny  that  it  was 
at  my  instance  he  was  arrested,  that  the  prosecutor  was  set  on  by 
me,  or  that  it  was  by  me  the  articles  of  inculpation  were  drawn 
up.”  Some  effort  indeed  he  made  to  show  that,  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  wish  him  to  he  put  to  death.  Unfortunately  there  is  a 
superabundant  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  he  toiled  with 
unwearying  zeal  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.  It  would  be  no 
easy  task  to  find  an  instance  of  blacker  treachery  or  of  grosser 
malignity ;  and  the  deed  and  the  motive  reveal  the  real  character 
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of  the  theological  despot  of  Geneva.  The  history  of  Servetus  is 
one  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  he  forgotten  ;  and  Dr.  Willis 
has  done  excellent  service  by  the  impartial  examination  to  which 
he  has  submitted  it  in  these  pages. 


LATHAM  OX  EXAMINATIONS.* 

( Second  Notice .) 

WE  closed  our  first  notice  of  Mr.  Latham’s  booh  On  the  Action 
of  Examinations  by  referring  to  the  sixth  chapter,  which  is 
concerned  with  examinations  as  a  test  of  knowledge.  In  the 
following  chapter  we  are  invited  to  the  more  business-like  consider¬ 
ation  of  those  “  Prize  Emoluments  in  Education  ”  which  came  so 
prominently  before  Parliament  in  two  successive  Sessions  in  the 
form  of  debates  upon  “  Prize  Fellowships.”  On  the  general 
question  Mr.  Latham  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  a 
necessity  of  our  social  system,  while  he  throws  out  a  suggestion 
ns  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  school  or  University 
examinations  to  sift  candidates  for  Government  posts.  The 
discussion  is  continued  in  a  more  specific  form  under  the  next  head 
of  “  Examinations  for  College  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,”  as 
to  which  Mr.  Latham  puts  on  one  side  the  chimera  that 
“  Prize  Fellowships  ”  are  evils  to  be  abated.  At  the  same 
time  he  points  out  that  Fellowships  exist  for  four  ends, 
which  may  be  more  or  less  incongruous  : — (i)  “  They  recompense 
students  ;  (2)  they  serve  as  ‘  ladders  ’  for  poor  men  to  rise  by ;  (3) 
they  serve  as  part  payment  of  teachers ;  (4)  the  Fellows  form  the 
governing  body  of  the  College.”  Mr.  Latham’s  suggestion  for 
harmonizing  these  competing  functions  is  to  provide  two  classes 
of  Fellows ;  the  one,  whom  he  calls  “  Students,”  being  merely 
prizemen,  and  the  other  the  Fellows  proper,  who  shall  reside, 
teach,  and  govern  the  Colleges.  The  theoretic  merit  of  this  plan 
is  one  thing,  and  the  practical  revolution  which  it  would  work 
in  all  University  and  Collegiate  arrangements  is  another.  Space 
fails  us  to  discuss  it  in  the  iatter  aspect,  and  we  pass  on. 

On  no  point  is  Mr.  Latham  more  emphatic  than  he  is  in  the 
condemnation  which  in  this  chapter  he  pronounces  upon  the  system 
which  Oxford  first  introduced,  and  then  literally  forced  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  take  up  in  self-defence,  that  of  opening  College  Scholar¬ 
ships  to  the  free  competition  of  actual  schoolboys.  This  practice 
(which  had  been  previously  introduced  in  only  two  or  three  Colleges 
at  Oxford)  became  customary  there  under  its  new  system,  and  in  i860 
Cambridge  perforce  succumbed.  “  The  clever  boys  were  drawn 
to  Oxford  in  large  numbers,  and  Cambridge  was  forced  to  follow 
in  the  track.”  The  “price”  of  a  good  boy  rose  from  50 1.  to  120 1. 
per  annum.  “  Schoolmasters  found  that  a  clever  boy  was  a  valuable 
article,  which  by  proper  management  might  be  made  to  fetch  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum.”  Mr.  Latham  quotes  a  letter  to  him  from  a  school¬ 
master,  written  about  1858,  in  which  the  writer  frankly  owns 
that  he  “  cannot  afford  ”  to  send  boys  to  Cambridge,  though  he 
would  like  to  do  so.  The  artificial  system  thus  forced  on  “leads,” 
we  learn,  “  to  the  able  being  overtaught  and  the  duller  neglected.” 
Mr.  Latham  borrows  an  analysis  of  the  system  contributed  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Wilson  of  Rugby  to  the  Journal  of  Education  in  November 
1 876,  of  which  the  upshot  is,  “  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  after 
a  good  many  years’  experience,  that  the  effect  of  these  scholarships 
on  schools  is  almost  unredeemedlv  bad,”  and  that  it  would  be 
“  nothing  but  gain  ”  to  schools  and  higher  education  “  if  all  the 
Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  announced  that  in  future 
scholarships  would  be  only  awarded  to  men  in  actual  residence.” 

In  the  final  chapter  on  “Marks  and  Classing,”  Mr.  Latham 
judiciously  points  out  the  undue  advantage  in  respect  of  style  or 
“  serving  up  ”  which  the  youth  trained  under  a  smart  system  has  over 
the  competitor,  substantially  as  good,  but  turned  out  of  an  inferior 
stable.  We  may  note  the  practical  suggestion  that  out  of  the 
maximum  of  marks  put  at  his  disposal  the  examiner  should  reserve, 
say,  a  quarter  for  general  “  impression.”  Various  ingenious  puzzles 
for  reaching  a  scientific  nicety  are  also  pointed  out,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
pedient  in  use  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examinations  of 
deducting  a  given  number  from  each  score,  to  represent  absolute 
unassimilated  cram,  as  the  dregs  are  strained  off  wine.  “  This 
system,”  says  Mr.  Latham,  “  prevents  an  undue  reward  being  given 
to  smatterings ;  but  it  does  not  equally  well  answer  the  purpose  of 
largely  rewarding  high  excellence  ” ;  and  he  accordingly  proposes 
supplementing  it  by  adding  to  each  score  half  the  excess  of  the 
marks  above  the  point  of  full  half-marks  which  any  competitor 
may  have  succeeded  in  winning.  By  this  process  the  marks  of 
every  candidate  who  gets  beyond  half-way  will  have  been  manipu¬ 
lated  both  by  subtraction  and  by  addition ;  those  of  the  men  who 
fall  short  of  that  point  only  by  subtraction. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  chapter,  however,  is  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  each  class,  as  at  Oxford,  or  of  one  in  order  of  merit,  as  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  Cambridge  plan  grew  up,  as  the  history  of  the 
Mathematical  Tripos  shows,  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way,  and  had 
originally  as  much  reference  to  University  and  Collegiate  arrange¬ 
ments  as  to  the  recognition  of  superior  merit.  However,  it  subse¬ 
quently  got  stereotyped  as  an  educational  instrument  of  transcen¬ 
dent  power,  and  one  which  was  easily  worked,  owing  to  the  greater 
precision  of  marking  attainable  in  mathematical  examinations  than 
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in  those  which  have  classics,  history,  or  moral  philosophy  for  their 
object.  Then  the  system  was  further  endeared  to  Cambridge  men 
by  the  associations  and  distinctions  clinging  to  the  dignity  of 
Senior  Wrangler,  which  became  a  marked  feature  in  the  picturesquo 
ritual  of  academic  life.  At  Oxford,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
class  lists  are  the  deliberate  invention  of  this  century’s  civilization, 
and  litcra  humaniores  their  central  idea,  the  alphabetical  order 
was  intentionally  preferred.  As  things  stand,  however,  each 
method  of  classification  is  sufficiently  old  and  well  rooted  to 
allow  of  the  comparison  being  made  on  practical ,  rather  than 
on  antiquarian  or  sentimental  considerations;  and  Mr.  Latham 
gives  reasons  for  preferring  that  which  prevails  at  his  University. 

The  first  observation  which  occurs  is  that,  as  an  examination 
of  which  the  end  is  “  only  a  few  emoluments  or  places  to 
be  given  away”  generally  does  some  educational  harm,  a  classifi¬ 
cation  by  order  of  merit,  which  may  often  stand  in  lieu  of 
a  special  examination,  is  “  so  far  doing  a  good  service  to  edu¬ 
cation.”  This,  he  thinks,  may  be  negatively  proved  by  the 
results  under  the  Oxford  system  of  the  examinations  there  re¬ 
quired  for  Fellowships.  This  defence  of  the  Cambridge  plan 
would  of  course  not  be  accepted  at  Trinity,  which  is  so  proud — 
and  justly  proud — of  the  great  results  of  its  independent  system 
of  Fellowship  examinations,  differing  indeed  as  this  does  from  the. 
Oxford  one  as  being  between  its  own  alumni.  Mr.  Latham,  in  a 
passage  further  on,  assigns  a  reason,  which  seems  to  us  far  more 
convincing,  for  preferring  the  merit  arrangement — namely,  that 
the  race  of  mediocre  semi-ambitious  students  have  but  a  feeble 
incentive  to  pursue  their  studies  with  any  spirit  so  soon  as  they 
imagine  themselves  sure  of  their  class — particularly  if  that  class 
be  not  the  first,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  think  themselves 
unable  to  rise  any  higher,  however  hard  they  may  read.  The 
warnings  thrown  in  against  young  men  being  “  run  off'  their  legs  ” 
are  well  timed,  and  we  heartily  echo  Mr.  Latham’s  wish  “  to  get 
rid  of  the  specializing  in  schools,  and  see  young  men  come  up  to 
the  Universities  fairly  educated  all  round.  At  present  we  have  a 
few  well-trained  candidates  for  scholarships,  and  many  dunces.” 
However,  there  seems  to  be  some  inconsistency  between  this  state¬ 
ment  and  the  more  optimist  one  which  wTe  find  in  a  preceding 
page,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  “  number  of  cases  in  which 
students  suffer  from  overwork,”  where  we  are  told  that  it 
is  the  author’s  belief  that,  “  though  a  few  men  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  wearied  at  the  end  of  term,  no  serious  evil  occurs,”  and 
that  they  “  understand  managing  themselves  better  than  they  did.” 
At  the  same  time  we  quite  believe  with  Mr.  Latham  that  it  is  “  not 
the  highest  men  ”  who  “suffer  most  from  overwork”;  while  these 
exceptional  readers  are  the  persons  of  whom  we  conclude  that 
he  was  thinking  when  he  spoke  thus  cheerily.  It  may  also  be 
urged  that  the  first  statement  refers  more  to  the  moral,  and  the 
second  to  the  bodily,  results  of  overwork,  as  to  which,  however,  we 
must  express  our  conviction  that  the  two  results  of  excess  in 
competitive  study  are  much  too  closely  allied  to  allow  of  any 
stable  distinction  being  drawn.  It  would  also  be  rather  hard  to 
punish  a  man  by  knocking  him  up  because  he  had  more  industry 
than  genius.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Latham  hints, 
that  the  science  of  educational  hygiene  is  one  in  which  there  are 
still  many  discoveries  to  be  made  of  the  gravest  importance  to  life, 
health,  and  intellect. 

A  very  sensible  footnote  explains  what  the  Cambridge  Long 
Vacation  really  is — namely,  “  the  time  when  the  greatest  amount 
of  healthy  work  is  done  ”  in  the  absence  of  the  idlers.  A  com¬ 
pulsory  term  substituted  for  this  conventional  spell  of  study  would 
probably  only  prolong  the  dissipations  of  the  May  term.  “At 
present  the  backward  passmen  often  go  to  their  old  private  tutors 
in  the  country  for  the  summer  (reading  parties  for  such  men  are 
not  to  be  recommended),  and  some  of  the  better  sort  go  and  learn 
French  and  German  on  the  Continent.”  It  may  not  be  out  of  the 
recollection  of  some  persons  that  in  a  debate  upon  the  Universities 
Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  to  criticize  the  Long  Vacation  as  if  it 
existed  in  the  interests  of  idleness  and  self-indulgence.  Certainly 
Oxford  does  not  hitherto  seem  to  have  derived  the  advantage  from 
it  which  the  sister  University  has  known  how  to  gain.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  wise  arrangement  should  continue  to  be  the 
monopoly  of  Cambridge.  Both  Universities  equally  suffer  from 
the  distractions  of  a  May  term,  and  to  both  the  same  reparative 
process  is  equally  open.  It  is  equally  undoubted  that  each  of 
them  requires  for  its  teaching  and  governing  class  some  ample 
space  of  time  which  shall  be  at  their  own  disposal,  as  health, 
pursuits,  and  conscience  dictate,  for  needful  studies  and  equally 
needful  refreshment.  In  every  respect  we  deprecate  any  external 
interference  with  the  Long  Vacation,  while  commending  to  Oxford 
the  example  which  Cambridge  sets  of  an  elastic  use  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

In  illustration  of  the  character  given  of  the  boys — of  men — now 
sent  up  from  the  public  schools,  we  may  recur  to  the  chapter 
giving  the  history  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  in  which  Mr. 
Latham  contrasts  the  type  of  senior  wrangler  shown  in  the  lawyers 
of  a  former  generation — the  Lyndhursts  (Copley,  by  the  way, 
having  only  been  second  wrangler  to  Butler,  afterwards  school¬ 
master,  and  then  Dean  of  Peterborough),  Aldersons,  Maules,  Pol¬ 
locks — with  that  of  the  more  recent  recipients  of  that  supreme 
honour.  Modern  senior  wranglers,  he  contends,  are  not 
inferior  to  their  fecientifie  ancestors,  but  the  career  to  which 
the  distinction  leads  them  is  apt  to  be  technical  and  educa¬ 
tional  as  it  used  not  to  be  in  those  older  days.  In  absolute 
acquirements  of  course  the  modern  senior  wrangler  stands  at  a 
height  above  his  predecessor  which  may  be  measured  by  the 
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fact  that,  while  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  freshman, 
in  commencing  his  University  career  (however  lofty  might  be  his 
aims),  was  assumed  to  be  then  beginning  the  elementary  study  of 
Euclid  and  of  algebra,  now  the  potential  high  wrangler  of  three 
years  later  as  often  possesses  the  requirements  which  would 
secure  a  good  senior  optime’s  place  at  the  end  of  his  first  term. 
The  reverse  of  the  medal  may  be  that  the  man  whose  ambition 
is  the  ermine  will  be  scared  at  the  huge  parenthesis  of  work,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  grind  for  the  Bar,  which  “  senior  wrangler  ”  would 
involve,  and  will  not  therefore  attempt  the  achievement. 

In  reference  to  the  rule  existing  at  Cambridge  which  prevents 
(except  in  case  of  illness)  an  aspirant  after  honours  from  “degrading  ” 
toalower  year,  on  account  of  the  wrong  which  he  would  thereby  do  to 
all  the  men  of  that  year  whom  he  might  thus  outstrip,  Mr.  Latham 
proposes  that  in  exceptional  cases  such  persons  might  be  ranked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  class  which  they  had  won,  so  as  to  belong  to  it  by  a  sort 
of  brevet  rank,  although  not  entitled  to  any  specific  place  upon  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  puts  a  limit  of  age  beyond  which  they  would 
be  absolutely  excluded.  At  Oxford,  where  no  individual  wrong 
can  arise,  “  degrading  ”  is  not  forbidden,  so  that  the  absolute  value 
of  a  first  class  as  the  result  of  so  many  terms’  reading  is  not  quite 
definite.  A  further  encouragement  to  the  practice  exists  at  Oxford 
in  the  fact  that  the  terms  which  entitle  a  man  to  take  his  Master’s 
degree  reckon  from  the  matriculation,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
off  the  B.A.  degree  with  no  detriment  to  the  subsequent  master¬ 
ship.  At  Cambridge  a  fresh  score  of  terms  begins  with  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  so  that  to  put  off  that  degree  is  pari  passu  to  put  off 
the  M.A. 


SHEEN’S  FOREMAN.* 

ONE  of  the  chief  characters  in  this  novel  passes  rapidly 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  For  two  volumes  and  a  half 
he  is  brutally  coarse,  but  then,  when  he  has  reached  the  threshold 
of  old  age,  aud  we  are  close  upon  the  end  of  the  story,  he 
becomes  as  sentimental  as  the  most  sickly  sentimentalist  could 
wish.  Herein  he  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  story  itself.  The 
book  deals  largely  in  coarse,  rough,  brutal  characters,  who  are 
made  to  speak  coarse,  rough,  brutal  language.  By  the  time  we 
had  read  the  first  thirty-five  pages  of  the  first  volume  we  had 
twice  come  across  a  question  in  a  dialogue  introduced  by  “  What 
the  hell  ?  ”  One  of  the  numerous  blackguards  of  the  tale  sets  fire  to 
The  thatch  of  a  cottage,  and  burns  an  old  woman  and  her  son  to 
death.  He  cries  out,  when  he  is  charged  with  the  deed,  “  Such 
muck  is  best  out  of  the  way.  ’Tis  only  like  burning  rubbish.  The 
old  woman  and  her  son  were  no  use  but  for  manure  with  the 
ashes.”  Now  this  piece  of  brutality  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous 
excrescence  on  the  book.  The  burning  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  has  next  to  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  of  the  story. 
The  author  wanted,  to  give  the  heroine's  father  a  faithful  servant, 
who  would,  in  spite  of  his  savageness,  remain  faithful  to  his 
daughter  and  to  the  hero.  Surely  there  are  other  means  known 
of  securing  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  besides  burning  alive  her 
lover  and  her  lover’s  mother.  These  unfortunate  people  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  and  neither  they  nor 
the  ruffian  who  fired  their  thatch  have  anything  further  to  do  with 
the  story.  One  can  only  suppose  that  the  author  looks  for  a 
set  of  readers  to  whom  the  description  of  pain  has  become  a 
positive  pleasure.  In  the  very  opening  of  the  story  the  farmer 
Skeen,  when  he  brings  the  hero,  his  brother’s  orphan  child,  to 
his  house,  “  lifted  his  nailed  boots  and  kicked  him  across  the  stone 
pavement.”  Next,  as  we  have  seen,  two  people  are  burnt  to 
death.  Later  on  a  boar  is  brought  in  that  rips  up  with  his  tusks 
the  legs  of  a  drunken  young  farmer.  The  heroine  running  away 
from  it  gets  wounded.  The  hero  drives  a  prong  into  its  throat 
and  half  kills  it.  Then,  remembering  that  his  master  prided 
himself  on  his  boar,  he  draws  the  prong  out.  “  The  flood  which 
followed  the  abstraction  of  the  iron  completed  his  prostration, 
and  the  image  that  presented  itself  to  the  angry  farmer  was  his 
pet  animal  with  blood  pouring  freely  from  his  jaws.”  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  hero,  as  his  reward  for  thus  saving  the  life  of  the  farmer's 
daughter,  “  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  Sheen's  fist  planted  on 
his  brow.  He  struggled  to  rise,  but  fell  back  again,  half-stunned 
by  the  blow.”  The  farmer  going  back  to  his  house  meets  a  black 
fiddler.  “Go  to  your  right  place,  you  black  devil,”  cried  the 
furious  farmer,  “  and  fiddle  to  the  imps  in  hell.”  As  the  fiddler 
followed  him,  “  he  turned  and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his 
clenched  fist.  The  blow  fell  on  the  blubber  lips  of  the  poor  black, 
whose  mouth  was  streaming  with  blood  half  a  second  after.”  The 
hero  when  he  recovers  from  his  blow  runs  away,  but  is  met  by  the 
farmer,  who,  “  like  a  beast  that  has  tasted  blood,  longed  to  knock 
Ben  (the  hero)  down  a  second  time.”  He  turned  his  whip  “  so  as 
to  apply  the  weighted  part  to  Ben’s  head.”  Even  the  hero,  senti¬ 
mentally  gentle  though  he  is,  could  not  stand  this,  but  “  had  a 
murderer's  wish  that  Skeen  should  be  struck  dead.”  "What  he  had 
wished  for  nearly  came  to  pass,  for  “  a  few  seconds  after  Sheen  re¬ 
ceived  a  blow  iu  the  temple  from  a  large  stone.”  It  was  the  black 
who  had  thrown  it.  Sheen  revived,  however,  sufficiently  to  knock 
down  a  bailiff  in  the  next  volume.  As  the  man  “got "up  with  a  ! 
scowl  of  deadly  malignity  on  his  face,”  we  more  than  half 
expected  that  he  was  going  to  knock  some  one  down  also,  j 
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but  the  scowl  remained  a  scowl  and  nothing  more.  One 
or  two  of  the  female  characters  are  in  their  way  just  as 
coarse  and  almost  as  brutal  as  the  men.  They  do  not  curse 
and  swear,  but  they  are  no  less  vulgar  and  unfeeling.  They  too 
often  regard  each  other,  to  use  the  author's  expression,  “  with  an 
eye  of  triumphant  malevolence.”  Altogether,  Sheen  s  Foreman, 
though  not  what  is  called  an  immoral  book,  is  about  as  unpleasant 
reading  as  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

That  there  are  brutes  in  the  world,  only  too  many  of  them,  no 
one  can  deny ;  but  mere  brutality,  as  such — coarse,  savage  violence 
of  act  and  speech — ought  never  to  be  made  a  chief  ingredient  in  a 
work  of  fiction.  Perhaps  it  is  still  worse  when  a  writer  who  has 
committed  such  an  outrage  on  good  taste  and  good  feeling  thinks 
to  balance  the  coarseness  with  a  vein  of  sickly  sentimentality. 
This  wretch  of  a  farmer,  who,  as  we  have  said,  spends  two  volumes 
and  a  half  in  drink  and  savageuess,  gets  ruined  and  goes  to  the 
workhouse.  An  old  neighbour  alone  takes  any  pity  on  him ;  for, 
as  we  are  told  in  some  verses  that  are  signed  “  E.  C.  W.,” 

Youth  looks  with  wonder  at  the  tears  of  age, 

Griefs  so  far  off  no  sympathy  engage  ; 

In  his  coeval  pity  he  may  find, 

For  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  coeval  neighbour's  pit}',  the  man  has,  as  we 
have  said,  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  There  the  reader  would  have 
contentedly  left  him,  for  out  of  an  old  broken-down  drunken  savage 
there  seemed  nothing  that  could  be  made.  But  the  author  per¬ 
haps  had  begun  to  think  that  she  had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the 
character  she  had  drawn ;  and,  as  it  would  have  been  incon¬ 
venient  and  troublesome  to  go  back  and  paint  out  his  brutality,  it 
might  answer  the  purpose  if  she  balanced  the  coarseness  of  his 
manhood  by  the  sentimentality  of  his  dotage.  Taken  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  then,  he  would  be  almost  a  decent  character.  So  the  old  brute 
goes  into  the  workhouse,  and  finds  there  the  same  selfishness  that 
he  had  known  outside  its  walls : — 

He  looked  up  to  try  to  find  something  on  which  his  eye  might  interest 
itself.  A  large  hairy  spider  sat  in  his  trap-door  house,  looking  hungrily  at 
the  contents  of  the  unsightly  room.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the  supply 
of  flies  scarce.  Then  Sheen  went  up  to  the  old  men  ;  one  was  evidently 
weak  and  senile,  and  the  other  jostled  him,  and  squeezed  him  up  against 
the  wall,  which  gave  him  a  fortunate  support,  without  which  lie  must  have 
fallen.  But  now  an  interesting  event  occurred  to  the  fourteen  old  men — 
an  able-bodied  pauper  came  in,  and  commanded  them  to  rise  and  make  wav 
for  him.  They  got  up,  many  of  them  shaking  from  palsy,  bent  with  age, 
weak-eyed,  feeble-limbed,  holding  on  to  one  another  as  did  the  crew  ship¬ 
wrecked  oii  a  sandbank,  when  the  rising  tide  came  to  sweep  them  into 
eternity.  Some  burred  their  lips  in  idiotic  rejoicing  at  the  sight  of  a  coal¬ 
scuttle  full  of  coals  which  the  pauper  flung  on  to  the  fire.  He  walked  away, 
when  the  old  men,  gibbering  with  eagerness,  drew  up  their  benches  close 
to  tlie  lire,  to  exclude  tiie  new-comer  from  any  participation  in  its 
warmth. 

What,  by  the  way,  there  was  that  was  remarkable  in  an  old  manbeing 
senile  we  are  not  told.  The  author  says  of  one  of  her  characters, 
“  Had  she  known  Latin,  she  might  have  uttered  that  intenser 
longing  of  the  deserted  queen  ”  ;  and  then  she  quotes  Virgil  in  the 
original.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma.  Had  the  author 
not  known  Latin,  she  would  scarcely  have  quoted  Virgil.  Had 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  known  it,  she  would  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  “  senile.”  But  to  return  to  our  drunken 
savage  and  the  transformation  scene  with  which  the  rudeness  of 
the  story  is  to  be  relieved.  He  wanders  about  the  workhouse  till 
he  comes  into  a  room  where  an  infant  “  began  a  continuous  moan¬ 
ing  cry.  At  length  a  woman  came  in,  with  a  face  inflamed  by 
anger;  and,  snatching  the  infant  from  the  bed,  she  shook  it 
violently,  which  turned  the  cry  into  an  inarticulate  rattle  in  the 
throat.”  The  old  man  at  once  becomes  softened;  he  offers  to 
nurse  the  child  himself,  and  keeps  it  with  him  during  the  night. 
“  lie  who  had  never  cared  for  any  one  but  himself  and  his  Lucv, 
now  felt  for  a  helpless  sickly  infant,  who  had  no  claim  to  regard 
except  that  an  angry  woman  had  shaken  it.”  He  sends 
for  his  old  servant,  for  “he  had  some  futile  idea  that 
Biddy  could  do  something  for  the  child.”  He  makes  her  take 
the  child  home  to  nurse,  and  spend  on  it  some  of  the 
money  which  otherwise  she  would  have  spent  on  him.  She 
took  it  to  her  cottage,  and  sang  to  it  absurd  songs ;  for, 
says  tbe  author,  in  language  that  is  beyond  our  understanding, 
“  anything  was  better  than  the  sullen  silence  which  seemed  to  lap 
her  in  its  impenetrability.”  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  than 
such  a  sudden  change  as  this  P  Even  in  a  teetotal  tract  we  never 
came  across  such  a  conversion ;  the  squall  of  a  baby  reverses  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime.  Much  as  we  disliked  Sheen  drunk  we  still 
more  dislike  him  sober  and  sentimental.  There  would  at  all 
events  have  been  consistency  and  common  sense  in  killino-  him  oil 
in  a  brawl. 

The  change  that  comes  over  the  hero,  though  not  so  sudden  is 
scarcely  less  absurd  than  the  change  that  comes  over  his  drunken 
master.  Till  the  age  of  two-and-twentv  he  is  brought  up  as  a 
farm  drudge,  exposed  to  the  harshest  of 'usage.  The  day  before  he 
runs  away  lie  spends  in  carting  away  a  dung-heap.  By  the  aid  of  the 
usual  and  well-known  entry  in  the  old  Bible  he  finds  bis  mother’s 
relations,  and  is  by  them  with  extraordinary  rapidity  turned  into  an 
elegant  and  polished  gentleman.  He  learns  Greek  and  Latin  ;  at 
least  he  studies  them  both.  He  becomes  “  a  most  graceful  dancer  ; 
be  talked  cleverly  and  without  effort.  He  learnt  languages  and 
graces  to  please  his  aunt,  and  to  please  himself  he  studied'’  chem¬ 
istry  in  its  application  to  agriculture.”  If  we  are  not  mistaken  this 
wonderful  change  only  required  some  four  years  to  complete.  We 
have  only  to  add  that,  absurd  as  the  story  is,  no  less  absurd  is  the 
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language  iu  which  it  i9  told.  Thus,  a  fair  was  to  he  held  at  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  “  The  fair,”  we  are  told,  “  was  the  pivot  on  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  sparse  population  had  rested  for  many  weeks.” 
The  heroine  takes  some  cake  with  her  to  school,  and  gives  it  to 
her  schoolfellows.  “  While  the  malicious  tongues  of  the  young 
ladies  were  employed  in  turning  over  luscious  pieces  of  citron  in 
the  recesses  of  their  curranty  caverns,  they  could  not  he  shooting 
out  sharp  arrows,  even  hitter  words.”  The  author  in  one  passage 
says  that  the  winters  are  not  cold  as  they  used  to  he,  and  “  the 
result  is  the  great  increase  of  insect  life  in  the  summer,  for 
'sweltering  venom  sleeping  got’  do  not  now  pass  from  frozen 
slumber  to  death.”  After  this  it  seems  almost  hypercritical  to 
lind  fault  with  the  author’s  grammar.  We  notice,  however,  that 
in  two  consecutive  pages  she  writes,  “He  had  drank,”  and  “She 
would  have  shrank.”  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  faults  of  taste, 
while  they  are  very  much  more  serious  than  faults  of  grammar, 
are  not  so  easily  cured. 


GIFFEN  OX  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SECURITIES.* 

DURING  the  past  generation,  and  still  more  remarkably  during 
the  past  sixteen  or  seventeen  j'ears,  the  property  dealt  in  on 
the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  world  has  been  growing  at  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rapid  rate.  It  would  bo  no  light  task  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  all  civilized  and  semi- 
civilized  nations  and  of  the  federated  and  semi-independent 
States,  municipalities,  and  local  Governments  subordinate  to 
them ;  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  capital  and 
loans  of  railway,  canal,  telegraph,  gas,  water,  banking,  and 
other  commercial  Companies ;  but  it  is  usually  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  of  all  these  cannot  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short 
of  ten  times  our  own  national  debt,  or,  say,  in  round  numbers, 
eight  thousand  millions  sterling.  If  this  estimate  be  nearly 
correct,  what  are  called  Stock  Exchange  securities  in  their 
aggregate  mass  would  be  about  thirteen  times  the  total  annual 
income  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  at  present  assessed  to  the  Income-tax.  This  brief 
statement  sufficiently  shows  the  immense  practical  importance 
of  the  causes  that  induce  fluctuations  in  so  vast  a  property. 
The  increase  of  this  property  has  been  mo9t  rapid  during  the 
past  sixteen  years.  Within  that  period  the  whole  debt  of  the 
United  States  has  been  created,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
debts  of  the  several  States  and  of  the  local  Governments.  So, 
again,  in  that  interval  France  has  added  overlive  hundred  millions 
sterling  to  her  debt,  and  the  principal  loans  of  Turkey,  Russia, 
Spain,  and  Egypt  have  been  raised,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  other 
States,  like  Hungary,  Japan,  and  China.  Further,  foreign  railways 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  since  1861.  In 
the  interval  the  United  States  have  constructed  a  mileage  twice 
the  extent  of  our  own  ;  almost  all  the  Indian  railways  have  been 
made,  and  Russia  has  given  herself  an  entire  network.  It  is  the 
same  with  telegraph  lines,  and  many  other  undertakings  which  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  It  is  at  first  sight  strange  that, 
while  the  volume  of  this  property  has  been  increasing  at  so  pro¬ 
digious  a  rate,  so  little  has  been  done  to  determine  by  scientific 
inquiry  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  its  value,  or  to  systematize 
such  observations  as  have  been  made.  It  certainly  is  not  for  want 
of  sufficient  fluctuations  to  call  attention  to  the  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  these  are  so  incessant  and  in  many  cases  so  severe  that 
there  is  a  popular  impression  abroad  that  the  securities  in  question 
are  subject  to  more  violent  perturbations  than  any  other  kind  of 
property.  Nor  does  the  lack  of  such  inquiry  proceed  from  want 
of  professional  observers.  So  far  from  this,  all  the  daily  papers 
devote  each  morning  a  considerable  portion  of  their  space 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  in  all  the 
great  money  centres  there  are  special  journals  whose  principal 
function  is  to  enlighten  the  public  in  regard  to  those  transactions. 
The  very  keenness  of  the  interest,  however,  with  which  is 
discussed  each  passing  variation  in  prices  that  affect  such  multi¬ 
tudes  of  persons  hinders  the  attention  from  being  directed  to  those 
more  remote,  general,  and  obscure  causes  which,  in  the  long  run, 
govern  the  changes  of  value.  In  short,  the  growth  of  the  property 
is  too  recent,  and  its  practical  importance  too  great,  to  have  yet 
allowed  of  systematic  study.  At  last,  however,  we  have,  from  the 
present  very  able  head  of  tbe  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  an  attempt  to  supply  the  kind  of  treatise  that  was  needed. 
In  many  ways  Mr.  Giffen  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  During  eight  years  it  was  his  duty  to  observe,  study, 
and  account  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  securities  that 
occurred  from  week  to  week;  and  his  special  journalistic  connexion 
gave  him  access  to  sources  of  information,  as  well  as  to  aids  towards 
interpretation,  which  few  are  so  lucky  as  to  command.  Then,  again, 
he  was  fortunate  in  the  chief  under  whom  he  laboured.  And,  more¬ 
over,  the  years  during  which  he  gained  his  experience  were 
peculiarly  instructive.  At  the  outset,  the  Secession  struggle  in  the 
United  States  and  the  quarrel  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  election  of  President  Grant.  A 
little  later  the  rivalry  between  Prussia  and  Franceburstall  restraints ; 
and  France,  struck  down  in  the  field,  gave  evidence  of  unsuspected 
recuperative  energy.  Then  followed  a  brief  period  of  feverish 
prosperity,  leading  up  to  unexampled  depression.  Lastly,  those 

*  Stock  Exchange  Securities  :  an  Essay  on  the  General  Causes  of  Fluc¬ 
tuations  in  their  Price.  By  Robert  Giffen.  London  :  George  Bell  <i 
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years  were  more  than  usually  productive  of  bubble  Companies  and 
worthless  foreign  loans,  of  bankruptcy  and  repudiation,  of  deception 
and  disillusion.  Mr.  Gillen  has  made  good  use  of  his  varied  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  has  given  ns  a  very  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
solution  of  problems  which  deserve  from  political  economists  more 
consideration  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  Yet  we  are  afraid 
that  his  essay  is  hardly  destined  to  a  wide  popularity.  In  its 
treatment  we  miss  that  lucidity  of  style  and  wealth  of  illustration 
which  enabled  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  for  example,  to  make  even 
abstruse  questions  seem  easy.  Mr.  Giffen  is  evidently  a  man  who 
dreads  no  amount  of  hard  work  himself,  and  therefore  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  spare  his  readers  mental  toil.  It  would,  however,  have 
added  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  essay  if  its  opening  chapters 
had  been  rendered  less  abstract.  As  they  stand,  they  presuppose 
an  acquaintance  with  theories  of  value  and  price  which  even  dealers 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  do  not  always  possess. 

Mr.  Gillen's  position  is  that  the  piice  of  securities  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  so  far  ns  they  apply,  ns  those  which  regulate 
the  price  of  commodities — using  the  latter  word  to  denote 
everything  which  is  not  a  Stock  Exchange  security.  Assuming 
the  quantity  of  commodities  and  securities  not  to  vary,  and  the 
rapidity  of  circulation  to  remain  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  prices 
generally  must  rise  if  the  volume  of  money  is  increased,  and  must 
fall  if  it  is  diminished.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
convertible  paper  currency.  In  Russia  at  the  present  moment,  and 
iu  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  over-issues  of  paper 
have  lowered  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rouble  and  the  dollar 
respectively ;  that  is  to  say,  have  enhanced  prices.  In  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  currency  has  been  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  and  consequently  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  have 
remained  at  par.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  converse  also 
must  hold — that  is,  an  increase  either  of  commodities  or  securities, 
or  both,  must  lower  prices,  while  a  decrease  must  raise  them,  if 
the  quantity  of  money  remains  constant.  Now,  supposing  the 
increase  to  occur  in  commodities,  general  prices  will  fall ;  but 
probably,  though  not  necessarily,  the  fall  will  be  greatest  in  com¬ 
modities.  In  any  case,  as  compared  with  commodities,  the  real 
value  of  securities  will  rise.  For  a  smaller  sum  of  money  than 
before  will  buy  a  bond  or  share,  while  the  interest  or  divi¬ 
dend  yielded  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities. 
A  time  of  active  production,  therefore,  tends  t'o  enhance  the  real 
value  of  securities.  The  rise  will  go  on  either  until  the  owners  of 
commodities  prefer  to  spend  rather  than  invest,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  until  the  profitableness  of  securities  encourages  the  creation 
of  a  mass  of  new  securities.  The  multiplication  of  these  tends  in 
turn  to  depress  securities  compared  with  commodities.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  not  every  increase  of  commodities  will  have 
the  effect  here  attributed  to  it,  but  only  an  increase  of  the  surplus 
stock  of  commodities  not  needed  for  consumption  or  for  carrying 
on  or  extending  the  current  business  of  the  country ;  in  other 
words,  only  an  increase  of  that  portion  of  the  savings  of  a  corumu. 
nity  which  the  owners  do  not  invest  in  trani-actions  under  their 
own  control.  These  causes,  however,  the  increase  or  decrease  either 
of  commodities  seeking  investment  or  of  securities,  act  only  within 
narrow  limits.  They  seldom  or  never  attain  such  dimensions  as  to 
produce  marked  results.  The  agency  which  produces  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  credit.  In  the  actual  world  credit 
is  quite  as  effective  as  money,  and  plays  precisely  the  same  part. 
The  man  who  has  credit  can  buy  just  as  well  as  the  man  -who  has 
money.  Now  when  a  period  of  active  speculation  sets  in — that  is, 
when  some  cause  of  general  anxiety  is  removed,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
Franco-German  War,  and  as  may  be.  again  expected  at  the  close  of 
the  troubles  in  the  East — there  is  an  extraordinary  expansion  of 
credit.  The  banks  eagerly  invite  deposits,  which  they  use  in 
advances  to  manufacturers  and  others.  These  in  their  turn  increase 
their  transactions.  Business  becomes  buoyant,  exports  swell,  prices 
rise ;  in  short,  a  period  of  prosperity,  real  or  factitious,  ensues. 
The  profits,  though  they  may  be  only  paper  profits,  seem  excep¬ 
tionally  large,  and  the  dealings  are  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Of 
these  profits,  at  least  the  usual  proportion,  in  actual  amount  neces¬ 
sarily  much  above  the  ordinary,  seeks  investment  in  securities,  and 
a  great  rise  of  price  occurs.  After  a  while  bankers  begin  to  feel 
that  to  give  this  accommodation  they  have  incurred  excessive  lia¬ 
bilities — that,  in  fact,  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  re¬ 
sources  ;  and  they  begin  to  refuse  further  credit,  to  insist  even  upon 
realizations.  The  anxiety  to  be  safe  spreads,  apprehension  grows 
up,  a  crisis  occurs,  and  prices  tumble  even  more  rapidly  than  they 
had  mounted.  Naturally  securities  feel  the  effect  severely,  for  the 
speculation  in  them  has  probably  been  more  reckless  than  in  other 
markets,  and  the  reaction  is  consequently  the  more  violent. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  regarding  securities  as  a  class, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  differences  that  exist  among  them,  and 
we  have  found  that,  while  increase  or  decrease  of  the  quantity  of 
securities  and  ofcommodities  offeribg  themselves  for  investment  has 
a  certain  effect,  the  most  potent  cause  by  far  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  credit 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  modern  industrial  life.  As  regards 
the  influence  of  the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  Mr.  Giffen  is  inclined 
to  attach  to  it  little  importance.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  he 
argues  with  much  force  that  the  existence  of  a  great  market  where 
there  are  always  buyers  and  sellers  tends  to  prevent  extreme  rises 
and  falls — that  is,  to  moderate  fluctuations.  The  malpractices  of 
the  Stock  Exchange — rigs,  corners,  and  the  like— can  clearly  not 
affect  all  securities.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must  be 
confined  to  certain  stocks;  for  no  combination  of  speculators, 
however  numerous,  daring,  and  powerful,  could  successfully  operate 
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against  the  whole  vast  mass  of  property  dealt  in  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  further  evident  that  “rigs”  and  “  corners”  will 
he  most  successful  where  they  are  directed  against  stocks,  which 
real  causes  are  tending  to  favour  or  depreciate.  The  existence, 
ao-ain,  of  worthless  stock  depresses  the  price  of  valuable  stock.. 
This  is  evident  on  a  moment's  consideration.  The  amount  of 
money  plus  the  credit  existing  determines  the  price  of  securities ; 
consequently  the  greater  the  mass  of  these  the  lower  must  that 
price  he.  In  other  words,  every  investor  in  worthless  stock  is  a 
buyer  the  less  of  sound  securities.  The  disappearance  of  worthless 
foreign  loans  and  bogus  Companies,  therefore,  though  for  the 
moment  it  may  intensify  panic,  in  the  long  run  increases 
the  value  of  really  sound  securities.  Turning,  in  the  last  place,  to 
the  causes  which  determine  the  value  of  securities  among  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  potent  is  safety.  Consols  command 
the  highest  price  because  no  doubt  exists  that  the  interest  on  them 
will  be  regularly  paid.  Next  to  safety  ranks  the  consideration  of 
yield.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  the 
interest  the  higher  also  will  be  the  price.  Third  in  order  is 
marketability.  Let  its  other  advantages  be  ever  so  great,  a  stock 
which  cannot  be  readily  sold,  should  occasion  require,  is  clearly 
not  an  eligible  investment.  And  if  a  stock  is  very  small,  dealers 
will  not  care  to  trouble  themselves  with  it.  A  very  large  stock, 
such  as  the  ordinary  shares  of  a  first-class  Railway  Company,  is, 
therefore,  apart  even  from  safety  and  yield,  sure  to  stand  higher 
than  a  very  limited  stock.  These  are  the  general  causes,  whose 
operation  can  everywhere  be  traced,  but  there  are  minor  causes 
acting  in  special  cases.  Thus  the  obligation  laid  on  trustees  to 
invest  in  certain  stocks  gives  them  an  important  advantage.  Again, 
mere  custom  keeps  the  price  of  Consols  above  that  of  the  New 
Three  per  Cents,  though  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
the  two  classes  of  securities.  Further,  an  idea  of  respectability 
attaches  to  certain  stock,  as,  for  example,  to  the  shares  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  And  sometimes  the  possession  of  certain 
annuities  confers  status  or  privileges.  These  latter  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  adventitious  and  accidental.  The  permanent  and  essential 
causes  are  safety,  yield,  and  negotiability. 

Mr.  Giffen,  before  concluding,  cites  lists  of  prices  in  support  of 
the  conclusion  that  eligible  investments  are  not  increasing  as  fast 
as  savings,  and  consequently  that  the  value  of  securities  is  rising. 
The  inquiry  thus  opened  up  is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  can¬ 
not  enter  upon  it  here.  AN  e  may,  however,  say  that  the  statistics 
adduced  are  too  few  to  warrant  any  inference.  We  are  encouraged 
to  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Giffen  may  pursue  the  inquiry.  In  the 
meantime,  we  trust  the  good  advice  with  which  he  closes  his  essay 
may  be  taken  to  heart  by  investors,  and  thus  help  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  scandalous  practices  which  have  been  too  frequent 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  recent  years. 


CLASSICAL  SELECTIONS  AND  TRANSLATIONS.* 

ACCORDING  to  classic  precedent  there  are  two  time-honoured 
modes  of  extracting  and  amassing  the  essence  and  fruit  of 
ancient  literature.  The  one  is  a  process  of  flower-tasting  and 
distillation,  such  as  is  represented  in  so-called  Florilegia  and 
Anthologies,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  verse ;  the  other  is  a  more 
solid,  if  prosaic,  process  of  sustained  industry,  which  copies  the  ant 
rather  than  the  bee,  and  by  degrees  succeeds  in  raising  into  a  j 
complete  edition  a  perfected  heap  of  the  works  of  this  or  that 
author.  We  have  now  before  us  notable  examples  of  either  process ; 
for  the  Latin  Florilegiuvi  is  but  a  synonym  for  the  Greek  Anthology , 
though  the  use  of  the  latter  word  became  somewhat  limited  in 
later  Greek  to  the  fugitive  poetry  of  the  epigrammatists.  Mr. 
St.  John  Thackeray  extracts  his  honey  from  the  whole  garden 
of  Greek  poetry,  epigrammatists  included,  and  Mr.  Frost  has 
aimed  at  furnishing  the  tiro  with  a  garland  of  the  flowers 
of  Ovidian  and  Tibullian  elegy.  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb, 
and  the  new  Head-Master  of  Kelly  College,  will  not,  we  hope,  take 
offence  at  the  comparison  of  their  labours  to  ants’  work,  when 
we  explain  that  we  have  in  mind  the  patient,  orderly,  unswerving, 
and  ingenious  processes  by  which  the  perfect  mass  is  in  course  of 
time  consolidated,  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  translation  of 
Tacitus,  and  doubtless  will  be  in  that  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Anabasis. 
Although  none  but  the  last  of  the  works  on  our  list  can  strictly  be 
called  new,  the  Florilegium  and  Antholoyia  have  received  so  much 
additional  value  from  their  editors’  adoption  of  the  hints  of  critics 
that  the  new  matter  in  them  is  distinguishable  in  every  page  ;  and 
the  translators  of  Tacitus  also  have  evidently  retraced  the  whole 
of  their  ground  before  putting  forth  their  completed  translation. 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  compare  each  of  these  works  with 

*  Florilegium  Pocticum :  a  Selection  of  Elegiac  Extracts  from  Ovid  and 
Tibullus.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  English  Notes.  By  Rev. 
Percival  Frost,  M.A.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1877. 

Authologia  Grceea:  Passages  from  the  Greek  Poets,  selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes.  By  Rev.  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray.  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London : 
Bell  &  Sons.  1877. 

The  Annals,  History,  and  Minor  Works  of  Tacitus.  3  vols.  Translated 
into  English,  with  Notes  and  Maps.  By  Alfred  John  Church,  M.A.,  of 
Lincoln  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  William  Jackson  Brodribb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge.  Revised  Edition.  Macmillan  &  Co.  1876-7. 

Xenophon' s  Anabasis  of  Cyrus  ;  with  a  short  Greek  Syntax,  §-c.  Vol.  I. 
Books  I.  and  II.  ;  Vol.  II.  Books  III.  and  IV.  By  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.A., 
Head-Master  of  Kelly  College,  Tavistock  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  London,  Oxford,  and.  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons.  1877. 


former  undertakings  of  the  same  kind ;  but  we  must  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  notice  of  such  characteristic  features  of  the  volumes 
before  us  as  seem  likely  to  recommend  them  severally  to  the 
authorities  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

A  few  glances  at  the  new  edition  of  what  was  Whittaker’s 
Florilegium  Pocticum,  hut  is  now  confined  to  extracts  from  Ovid 
and  Tibullus,  will  show  the  sound  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Frost 
has  executed  his  task  of  improving  the  selection  of  choice  passages, 
and  furnishing  needful  verbal,  textual,  and  illustrative  commentary. 
Let  us  take  a  few  examples.  In  p.  13  the  last  couplet  of  three 
from  Ovid  on  “  the  efficacy  of  piety  ”  runs  thus  : — 

Inque  mero  mollita  Ceres,  violseque  solute 
itec  habeat  media  testa  relicta  via. 

As  is  shown  in  the  note,  this  refers  to  the  offerings  of  corn  and 
wine  and  loosely-strewn  violets  to  the  dead,  buried  by  the  wayside 
(see  Juv.  i.  170;  Mart.  xi.  13),  media  via,  and  held,  for  fear  the 
Manes  should  disdain  them,  on  the  crockery  or  “  testa.”  At 
pp.  29-30  occurs  the  line,  apropos  of  female  ornament,  “  Nec  vagus 
in  laxo  pes  tibi  pelle  natet  from  which  counsel  to  avoid  “  shoes 
so  big  that  the  foot  almost  floats  about  in  them,”  Mr.  Frost  takes 
his  cue  and  quotes  parallels  in  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3.  31,  and  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  ch.  iv.  On  the  line  in  p.  46,  “  Et  populus  festo  concolor 
ipse  suo,”  he  has  a  pertinent  note  to  remind  us  that  white  days 
were  with  the  Romans  lucky  days,  and  that  white  was  appro¬ 
priately  the  holiday-dress  colour.  In  other  places  where  the  sense 
is  not  transparent,  he  briefly  supplies  the  necessary  clue.  Thus,  in 
the  lines  “  on  woman’s  love  of  amusements,”  p.  14, 

Sic  ruit  ad  celebres  cultissima  foemina  ludos  ; 

Copia  judicium  ssepe  morata  meum, 

he  explains  “  copia”  as  in  apposition  to  “  cultissima  foemina” — 
h.e.  “  a  rich  abundance  of  beauty.”  We  should  he  disposed  to 
render  the  line  “  A  richness  that  has  oft  puzzled  my  choice.” 
The  French  version  is  “  Leur  foule  nombreuse  a  tenu  mcm  choix 
en  suspens.”  In  the  next  verse  of  the  original,  by  the  way,  comes 
the  famous  commonplace  of  feminine  fondness  for  “  seeing  and  being 
seen,”  “  Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsas,”  which 
occurs,  he  it  noted,  in  Ovid,  Art.  Am.  i.  100,  &c.,  where  the  poet 
gives  the  Raptus  Sabinarum,  and  not,  as  one  might  suppose,  in  his 
Fasti,  which  did  not  reach  so  far  in  the  Calendar.  Of  the  Tibullian 
lines  (p.  19) — 

Pax  aluit  vitos,  et  succos  condidit  uvas, 

Funderet  ut  nato  testa  paterna  merum — 

the  explanation  is  given  that,  in  peace,  “  the  winejar,  filled  with 
new  wine  by  the  father,  poured  forth  its  mellowed  contents  for  the 
son’s  drinking  ”  ;  whereas  in  war  celiai’3  would  suffer  disturbance. 
Many  of  Mr.  Frost’s  parallels  are  very  happy.  E.g.  with  Ovid’s 
“  Qui  semel  est  laesus  fallaei  piscis  ah  hamo,  Omnibus  unca  cibis 
sera  subesse  putat,”  he  compares  Shakspeare’s 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  tree. 

With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  ; 

and  with  the  well-known  line  as  to  false  friends  and  the  winter  of 
fortune  (“  Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,”  &c.),  King  Lear,  III.  iv. : — 

That,  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain 
And  follows  but  for  form, 

Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 

He  is  equally  exact  in  elucidating  constructions,  as  where  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  verse,  “  Mutavit  glandes  utiliore  eibo,"  as  well  by  pertinent 
illustrations  as  by  saying  that  the  ablative  is  the  “ablative  of 
barter  ” :  and  again,  where  he  shows  that  in  the  line 

A  Veneris  facie  non  est  prior  ulla,  tuaque, 

Leander  is  made  to  say  that,  next  to  Venus,  no  beauty  ranks  before 
Hero.’  The  construction  is  the  same  as  in  Juvenal,  x.  125, 
“  Divina  Philippica  fa  mm,  V  olveris  a  prima  quae  proxima”  (i.e.  next 
after  the  first).  We  must  add  a  few  verbal  touches  which  may 
suggest  to  schoolboys  the  expediency  of  “  throwing  the  old 
Gradus  by,”  and  preferring  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Frost’s,  and  its 
felicitous  selections,  as  a  mine  of  poetical  vocabulary  to  dig  in. 
Do  they  require  in  their  elegiacs  Ovidian  Latin  for  an 
“umbrella”?  “  Aurea  umbracula”  was  the  “  gilded  sunshade  ” 
which  Hercules  held  over  Omphale  (see  p.  47).  NVould  they 
bring  Strasbourg  pies  and  “  pates  de  foie  gras”  into  classic  couplets  ? 
A  hint  may  he  got  from  the  allusion  to  the  goose  liver  in  p. 
5i:— 

Nec  defensa  juvant  Capitolia,  quo  minus  anser 
Det  jecur  in  lances,  Inachi  lauta,  tuas. 

Or,  if  they  wouldget  the  undoubted  Latin  counterpart  for  the  “  flirt,” 
they  may  find  it  in  Ovid's  “  Desuitor  Amoris  ”  (Am.  I.  iii.  15),  the 
metaphor  being  borrowed  from  a  circus  rider,  who  vaults  continually 
from  one  steed  to  another.  We  note  one  or  two  careless  mis¬ 
prints,  as  tupiter  for  “  turpiter,  '  p.  18,  and  v iolatur  for  “  violator,” 
p.  33  ;  and  if  we  may  trust  lleyne’s  Apoliodorus,  p.  195,  and  other 
later  authorities,  for  Thrasius,  in  p.  28  (in  the  allusion  to  Busiris), 
the  true  reading  should  be  Phrasius. 

In  the  Authologia  Grceca  a  new  edition  has  wrought  less 
change  in  the  text  than  in  the  notes.  Only  two  new  passages 
(from  Hesiod’s  “  Works  and  Days,”  which  had  been  altogether 
ignored,  with  that  author's  other  works,  in  the  first  edition)  are 
added.  On  the  other  hand,  the  notes  have  been  rewritten, 
to  the  exclusion  of  many  illustrative  quotations  found  in  the  first 
commentary,  and  the  substitution  of  explanatory  and  grammatical 
notes,  the  latter  chiefly  from  Ourtius.  After  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  Mr.  Thackeray  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  he  must  pre- 
|  face  his  first  hook  of  extracts  from  Homer  with  a  survey  of  the 
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present  state  of  the  Homeric  question,  though  obviously  the 
vexed  topic  of  Homer’s  personality,  and  the  various  views  of 
Wolf,  Lachmann,  Grote,  Gladstone,  and  Paley  would  need  far 
more  space  for  anything  like  adequate  discussion.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  he  has  taken  this  trouble, 
as  he  is  thus  led  to  give  a  brief  glance  at  Dr.  Schliemann’s  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  site  and  subject  of  the  Trojan  epic.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  ought  to  add  that  the  after-thought  of  adding  illustra¬ 
tive  notes  to  the  text  helps  to  repair  the  shortcomings  of  scanty 
introduction  or  preface — e.g.  where  at  No.  xxx.  p.  45,  we  are 
told  that  Andromache,  on  hearing  of  Hector's  death,  airb  Kpu  A? 
/SdXe  beer  para  criyaXuarru,  “her  glistening  head-dress,”  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  remarks  that  Dr.  Schliemann's  discovery  of  two  head¬ 
dresses  of  pure  gold  throws  light  on  this  passage.  “  Of  the  four 
parts  of  the  head-dress,  two,  the  Kpr/beprov  (a  textile  veil  or 
mantilla)  and  KCKpinpaXov  (a  net  to  coniine  the  hair)  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  lire  ;  the  two  others,  the  dpmf,  a  gold  headband 
for  the  forehead,  and  the  avabiapr],  a  twined  or  plaited  fillet,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  identified  with  the  diadem  represented  in  Schlie¬ 
mann’s  Troy  and  its  Remains,  p.  335.”  So  also  at  the  proper  places 
Mr.  Thackeray  takes  care  to  point  out  such  peculiarities  in  the 
meanings  of  Homeric  words  as  indicate  a  seeming  discrepancy  of 
sense  in  the  Odyssey  as  compared  with  the  Iliad.  In  xlii.  p.  66, 
e.g.  (Od.  IX.)  the  lotus-eaters  are  described  as  eating  or  browzing 
the  jujube  (\ayrbv  epenropevoi),  whereas  tile  nebia  \a>Tovvra  of 
the  Iliad  (p.  29,  line  2  above)  are  “  fields  of  clover.”  Elsewhere 
he  notes  that  the  date-palm,  ij>oiWes  of  the  Odyssey,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Iliad ;  and  indeed  we  may  take  it  as  a  feature 
of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  editing  (as  regards  Homer)  that  he  belongs 
to  the  new  and  revolutionary  school.  But  there  are  some 
notable  recommendations  to  this  improved  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthologia  of  ten  years  ago,  independently  of  the  epic  passages. 
We  especially  refer  to  the  explanatory  notes,  -which  are  given 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Thus  in  p.  2 1  the  notes  will  be  found 
to  contaiu  an  account  of  Hipponax  and  his  Ghoriambics  (more 
familiar  afterwards  through  the  fabulist  Babrius),  and  the  skit  of 
the  satirist  on  the  luxurious  Asiatic  Greeks  is  interpreted  where 
the  Greek  requires  unravelling.  So,  too,  with  the  selections  from 
Theognis,  the  Scholia,  the  drinking  songs,  the  Odes  of  Sappho,  and 
the  lyric  poets  generally.  On  TroaaXodpov  ildduar  ’A (fipdbira,  and 
the  remainder  of  that  spirited  ode — preserved,  the  note  tells  us, 
by  Longinus,  as  a  fine  sample  of  the  amatory  sublime — Mr. 
Thackeray  retains  the  admirable  Latin  Sapphic  version  of  Munro, 
as  he  does  that  of  Mr.  Balston  in  Latin  alcaics  on  the  chorus  of  the 
Agamemnon  as  relates  to  Iphigenia's  sacrifice,  and  two  happy 
versions  of  choral  bits  of  the  Hippolytus  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Evans  and 
Mr.  James.  Occasionally  we  miss  a  note  where  we  could  wish 
for  elucidation  of  a  curious  figure,  as  at  naibiKol  8'  vpvoi  cp\eyo vtql 
in  Bacchylides’  Hymn  to  Peace;  here,  as  in  Virgil’s  “  Olarior  ignis 
auditor, ”  the  subject  and  its  verb  apply  strictly  to  distinct  senses. 
Also  in  one  or  two  passages  of  Theocritus  an  interpretation  of  one 
reading  is  given,  whilst  that  of  another  equally  probable  is  omitted. 
But, taking  the  amended  Anthologia  Grceca  as  a  whole,  and  trusting 
that  future  editions  will  bring  it  still  nearer  to  perfection,  we  are 
tempted  to  prophesy  for  it  a  cervina  or  corvina  senectus,  and  favour 
with  our  grandsons’  grandsons,  if  the  classics  are  suffered  to  last  so 
long. 

As  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  each  volume  of 
Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb’s  Tacitus,  we  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  several  instalments  of  the  work  pretty  fully,  we  need 
now  only  speak  of  them  summarily.  Messrs.  Church  and 
Brodribb  first  proved  their  aptness  and  tact  in  translation  by 
a  version  of  the  History,  a  work  of  the  mature  and  practised 
historian,  which  affords  excellent  test-ground  for  the  translator 
in  its  lifelike  portraits  of  subordinate  characters  and  its  psycho¬ 
logical  analysis  of  the  aims  of  principal  actors,  to  say  nothing 
of  battlefields  and  episodes  of  civil  or  military  movements. 
Though  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  Gordon’s  translation 
(temp.  George  II.)  than  Messrs.  Church  and  Brodribb,  who  are 
harder  on  its  pedantry  than  on  Murphy’s  diffuseness,  it  needs  but 
the  perusal  of  a  few  chapters  side  by  side  to  show  that,  for 
readableness,  good  English,  and  a  due  admixture  of  faithfulness 
with  style  and  finish,  the  translation  of  the  History  now  before 
us  is  incomparably  the  best.  Though  critics  in  want  of  something 
to  say  may  call  it  tame  in  parts,  and  deficient  in  spirit  and  power, 
we  may  well  be  satisfied  with  a  translation  at  once  truthful, 
vigorous,  and  idiomatic.  The  general  favour  accorded  to  the 
History,  their  first  undertaking,  must  have  encouraged  the  trans¬ 
lators  to  go  on  with  tho  Agricola  and  the  Germany,  treatises  of 
less  length,  but  imposing  an  arduous  labour  on  the  translators 
on  account  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the  style  and  text 
of  these  monographs.  Last  year  they  accomplished  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  task  of  all,  a  version  of  the  Annals,  which  had  profited  by 
previouscriticism,and  owed  somethingto  the  accessailo  wed  them  for 
the  first  and  second  Books  to  the  meritorious  translation  by  Mr.  A. 
II.  Beesley.  In  the  present  year  they  have  completed  their  under¬ 
taking  by  adding  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Agricola  and  Germany 
the  “  Dialogue  about  Famous  Orators,”  which  some  internal  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  phraseology  seems  to  vindicate  as  a  genuine  work  of 
Tacitus.  We  find  in  it  the  sarcasm,  the  subtle  psychological 
analysis,  and  the  frequent  pregnant  phrases  common  to  all  his 
writings,  though  the  more  rounded  rhetorical  style  bespeaks  it 
to  be  his  earliest  work.  Had  we  room,  it  would  be  easy  to 
shuw  how  well  the  translators  have  crowned  their  labours  on  their 
chosen  author.  We  congratulate  them  on  one  of  the  most  worthy 
and  creditable  achievements  of  English  scholarship  in  the  present 
century. 


Mr.  It.  W.  Taylor’s  two  instalments  of  a  school  edition  of  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis  cannot  be  compared  with  the  last-named  work, 
either  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  author's  style  or  the  range  of 
the  editor’s  aim.  Vet.  there  is  real  work  in  them  ©f  a  very  respect¬ 
able  character;  and  they  will  be  found  to  vie  in  sound  scholar¬ 
ship  with  the  best  recent  editions  of  the  Anabasis,  while  they 
are  more  copious  in  collateral  information  than  the  now  some¬ 
what  obsolete  edition  of  Macmichael.  We  must  especially  notice 
the  tact  and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  utilized 
the  geographical  researches  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Colonel 
Ohesney  (Expedition  for  the  Surrey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris)  ; 
for  these,  perhaps  more  than  the  brief  syntax  and  notes  (repeated 
in  each  volume),  entitle  this  edition  to  the  attention  of  older 
readers.  Occasionally  we  have  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Taylor’s  ren¬ 
dering  of  Greek  words.  Where,  in  I.  viii.  §  7,  he  renders 
TTpoperimribia  “frontlets,”  we  should  call  them  “vizors”;  opo- 
TpaneCoi,  “  table  companions,”  according  to  these  notes,  we  should 
call  “messmates”;  and  at  III.  i.  §  13,  in  the  clause  Trdvra  rd 
beirdrara  n adovras  v^lpi^opivovs  diroOaveiv,  it  would  be  better  to 
explain  vjdpi^opevoe  s  “with  indignity  ”  than,  as  Mr.  Taylor  does, 
“  in  constant  torture.”  These,  however,  are  minor  matters,  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  the  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  before  us 
as  a  work  of  patient,  intelligent,  honest,  and  scholarly  labour,  very 
creditable  to  its  author. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY.* 

nrilE  country  oddly  called  New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands 
-if  nearly  equal  in  size,  with  a  smaller  one,  the  three  together 
having  about  the  same  area  as  the  British  islands.  They  occupy  a 
singular  position  on  the  globe,  standing  amidst  a  vast  expanse  of 
ocean,  and  being  further  removed  from  any  of  the  main  continents 
than  any  other  considerable  detached  pieces  of  land.  Their  extent 
in  joint  length,  with  the  intervening  channels  or  straits,  is  almost 
one  thousand  miles,  lying  from  south-west  to  north-east  across 
thirteen  parallels  of  latitude.  This  alone  would  account  for  some 
variety  of  climates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  variety 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  remarkable  diversity  of  surface  elevations, 
of  aspects  and  exposure  to  winds.  Coslus  and  Terra,  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  meteorology  and  geology,  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
each  other  ;  and  nowhere  more  than  in  these  large  mountainous 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  for  it  is  the  same  in  the  Fiji  and  the  Hawaii 
groups. 

The  grand  features  of  New  Zealand  scenery,  viewed  in  general, 
as  produced  by  mighty  forces  of  nature,  present  an  instructive 
study.  Volcanic  and  glacial  action  have  wrought  here  the  most 
astonishing  effects.  The  “  water  volcanoes  ”  which  form  so  strange 
and  beautiful  anexhibitionat  Lake  Rotomahana  have  been  described 
by  us  on  a  former  occasion.  They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  River  district  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America, 
and  to  some  phenomena  of  the  same  kind  in  Iceland  and  in  thePhilip- 
pines.  Subterranean  heated  waters  burst  up  in  boiling  springs  or 
jets  of  steam,  issuing  from  the  soil  in  a  thousand  places,  along  a 
vast  tract  of  plain  or  on  the  hill-sides.  They  mingle  -w  ith  the  cold 
water  at  the  bottom  of  deep  lakes  and  rivers  or  of  the  open  sea. 
They  fill  large  pools  and  overflow  high  banks  in  abundant  cas¬ 
cades,  charged  with  silicious  deposits  which  leave  massive  incrus¬ 
tations,  white  or  coloured,  as  in  the  terraces  and  steps  of  Rotoma¬ 
hana.  All  these  curious  volcanic  phenomena,  as  well  as  the 
only  still  burning  mountain,  Tongariro,  and  many  whose 
fires  have  long  been  extinct,  are  found  in  the  North  Island. 
A  great  part,  indeed,  of  its  breadth,  westward  from 
the  backbone  range  of  upheaved  stratified  rocks,  as  well  as 
the  northern  peninsula  stretching  far  beyond  Auckland,  is  of 
purely  volcanic  formation.  The  South  or  Middle  Island,  on  the 
contrary,  shows  few  tokens  of  volcanic  agency;  these  are  the 
basaltic  promontory  of  Akaroa  or  Banks’s  Peninsula,  and  that 
which  shields  Port  Chalmers,  the  harbour  of  Dunedin,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  the  trachitic  cones  of  the  Kaikora  range.  It  is  quite  a. 
different  series  of  natural  operations  that  is  to  be  traced  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Southern  Alps. 

The  backbone  of  the  two  large  islands,  only  broken  through  by 
Cook’s  Strait,  is  a  ridge  of  the  raised  earth-crust  nearly  seven 
hundred  miles  long  in  a  straight  line  from  the  south-wrest  shore  of 
Otago  to  East  Cape,  in  the  province  of  Auckland.  It  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  rising  edge  of  a  fracture  in  the  floor  of  the 
ocean-bed  surrounding  these  islands.  A  thousand  miles  away  over 
that  sea  to  the  westward,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  almost  parallel  with  the  main  line  of  the 
New  Zealand  mountain  ranges,  are  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
Australian  Alps,  with  their  ’'southern  continuations  across  Bass’s 
Strait.  These  would  seem  to  show1  a  corresponding  fracture.  Here 
are  the  two  edges  of  a  vast  oblong  or  rhomboid  piece  of  submarine 
ground,  equal  to  that  lying  beneath  our  North  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  joined  together.  Geologists  are  led  to  believe  that  the  whole 
intervening  space,  now  covered  with  water,  is  the  site  of  a  sunken 
continent.  It  appears  to  have  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  New 
Hebrides  and  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  and  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  that  fringes  the  Australian  coast  up  to  Torres  Strait.  .  Such 
an  island  as  New  Caledonia,  for  instance,  may  be  a  mere  chip  left 
sticking  up  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  submerged  ancient  main¬ 
land.  The  geological  arguments  for  this  supposition,  which  have 
been  set  forth  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  of  Sydney,  have  con- 

*  New  Zealand,  Graphic  and  Descriptive.  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Barraud. 
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siderahle  force.  Dr.  Hector,  the  New  Zealand  Government 
geologist,  in  a  paper  which  he  read  in  London  about  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  described  the  position  of  the  western  shores  of  that 
country  in  relation  to  the  edges  of  the  submarine  plateau,  which 
has  been  further  explored  by  H.M.S.  Challenger  and  by  surveyors 
for  laying  the  telegraph  cable.  It  seems  that  New  Zealand,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  backbone  range  of  its  mountains  as  on  a  longitudinal 
axis,  has  tilted  over  somewhat  to  that  western  side,  where  its- 
shores  now  lie  deeply  immersed  in  the  sea,  while  the  east  coast 
has,  by  this  movement  of  partially  rolling  over,  been  simulta¬ 
neously  lifted  up.  The  same  effects  are  to  be  observed  in  South 
America,  and  in  many  other  peninsular  or  insular  countries  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  ocean  of  varying  depth.  They  are  here  perhaps 
more  worthy  of  attention  from  their-  bearing  on  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  highlands. 

These  Southern  Alps  of  New  Zealand  display  in  fact  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  shattering  and  dislocating  effect  of  different  periods 
of  unequal  elevation  and  depression.  The  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  geographical  position  of  the  islands,  at  the  intersecting  point 
of  the  lines  of  greatest  and  of  least  depth  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Those  lines  cross  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles 
— the  one  running  in  a  north-easterly,  the  other  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction.  The  one  is  represented  by  the  backbone  ridge 
of  New  Zealand  mountains,  the  other  by  the  deep  transverse  cuts 
in  Cook’s  Strait  and  Foveaux  Strait,  and  that  which  terminates 
the  north-east  portion  of  the  land.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mass  of 
piled  or  stratified  rocks  lying  across  such  clefts  and  chasms,  and 
getting  a  lurch  over  to  one  side,  would  fall  into  accidental  con¬ 
tortions.  The  result  has  been  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  strikingly 
picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  which  in  Mr.  Barraud’s  water¬ 
colour  drawings,  reproduced  by  chromo-lithographs  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  command's  our  admiration. 

The  province  of  Canterbury,  which  occupies  the  middle  part  of 
the  South  Island,  having  Nelson  to  the  north  and  Otago  to  the 
south  of  it,  contains  what  is  properly  called  an  Alpine  range  of 
mountains.  This  range  is  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is 
notable  for  its  unity  of  structure.  Its  principal  summits,  rising  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  each  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  less  elevation,  are  Kaimatau,  Mount  Tyndall, 
and  Mount  Cook,  with  Mount  Tasman.  All  these,  with  Mount 
Dana  and  Mount  Aspiring  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  range, 
stand  precisely  in  one  straight  line,  drawn  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  direction  of  this  line  is  different  by  thirty-three 
degrees  from  that  which  geology  indicates  as  the  nearly  uniform 
strike  of  the  palteozoic  rock  strata  composing  the  entire  range. 
Every  symptom  of  past  changes  here  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
all  these  strata  were  once  subjected  to  intense  pressure  in  an  oblique 
direction,  crumpling  them  into  huge  folds,  and  then  bending  the 
interposed  ridges  athwart  their  middle,  so  as  to  raise  each  bent 
point  of  a  ridge  to  a  mountain  peak.  The  axes  of  these  foldings, 
as  shown  in  a  distinct  system  of  valleys,  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  range,  appear  to  be  determined  with  geometrical  regu¬ 
larity  by  the  combined  directions  of  the  original  rock-beds, 
of  the  compressing  oblique  force,  and  of  the  bent  given  to 
the  intervening  ridges  that  alternate  with  the  valleys  consequently 
formed.  They  radiate  from  a  common  centre  on  one  side  like  the 
folds  of  a  fan ;  but  the  point  to  which  they  converge  westward 
lies  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  off  Cliffy  Head.  The  depth  is 
there  very  great,  as  the  submarine  plateau,  or  sunken  continent, 
does  not  approach  so  close  to  the  island  shores  as  it  does  off  the 
south-west  coast  of  Otago.  In  Dr.  Von  Hochstetter’s  scientific 
account  of  New  Zealand  we  find  a  diagram  of  the  general 
structure  of  the  Southern  Alps,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  Dobson, 
O.E.  The  series  of  radiating  hollow  folds  to  which  we  have 
adverted  is  spoken  of  as  “  giving  the  idea  that  the  country  has 
been  starred,  just  as  a  mirror  is  starred  by  a  violent  blow;  or,  as 
in  rock-blasting,  a  set  of  radiating  fissures  is  sometimes  produced 
by  a  single  shot.”  On  the  south-western  shores,  below  Milford 
Haven,  the  seaward  cavities,  falling  abruptly  from  more  precipitous 
mountain-sides,  indent  the  coast  with  profound  inlets,  fjords,  and 
sounds  penetrating  far  inland,  overhung  by  thick,  gloomy  forests. 
This  is  a  region  not  yet  inhabited,  and  seldom  visited  by  the 
curious  explorer. 

The  reverse,  or  eastern,  side  of  the  main  range,  with  the  system 
of  interior  valleys  and  subordinate  highlands,  is  differently 
arranged.  Here  we  find  the  fractured  beds  of  rock,  not  unlike 
chequers  of  a  chessboard,  crossed  by  the  diagonal  line  of  the 
dominating  rampart,  so  that  the  opposite  lower  cliffs,  which  bound 
perhaps  two  sides  of  a  deep  closed-up  recess  in  these  central  high¬ 
lands,  often  form  a  rectangle.  The  secondary  range  of  mountains, 
rising  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  grand  Alpine  wall,  is  not 
strictly  parallel  to  it,  but  pursues  an  irregular  zigzag  course.  It  is 
in  the  intermediate  spaces  that  we  may  admire  some  of  the  most 
tremendous  exhibitions  of  ice-power,  snow-power,  and  simple 
water-power  applied  to  chopping  up  and  scooping  out  huge  thick¬ 
nesses  of  solid  rock.  Nowhere  upon  earth,  so  far  as  we  know, 
are  the  results  of  this  agency  more  amazing  to  the  spectator  than 
here,  because  they  are  here  packed  together  within  a  moderate  com¬ 
pass.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  range,  as  well  as  its  extent,  does 
not  come  half  up  to  that  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  scarcely  equal 
to  that  of  the  Swiss  Alps ;  but  its  glaciers,  and  the  proofs  of  their 
comparatively  recent  work,  are  in  proportion  far  greater.  For 
instance,  the  snow-field  dependent  on  Mount  Cook,  whose  topmost 
crest  reaches  13,200  feet,  has  an  area  of  160  square  miles,  which 
is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  larger  than  that  of 
the  whole  Bernese  Oberland.  The  Tasman  Glacier  is  eighteen  miles 


long,  and  fully  two  miles  broad,  the  like  of  which  can  be  seen  only 
in  the  Himalayas.  Dr.  Julius  Haast,  the  Canterbury  Provincial 
Geologist,  has  described  many  wonderful  features  of  the  ice-region 
in  New  Zealand,  which  probably  exceeds  all  other  examples  oi  the 
kind,  if  we  consider  the  narrowness  and  smaller  height  of  its 
Alpine  system.  The  past  action  of  more  ancient  glaciers,  and  of 
the  snows  of  former  ages,  is  shown  most  forcibly  in  the  immense 
chasms,  sometimes  1,800  feet  deep,  which  they  have  cut  out  of 
hard  sedimentary  rock.  Again,  precipitous  mountain-sides,  to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet,  bear  witness  to  a  force  that  has  shorn  away 
incalculable  masses  of  their  substance,  which  lies  beneath  piled  up 
iu  vast  heaps  of  loose  stone,  or  carried  far  down  the  valleys  in 
lateral  or  terminal  moraines.  Hence  the  numerous  highland  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  depicted  by  Mr.  Barraud’s  artistic  pencil.  Lake 
Wakatipu,  in  Otago,  with  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  square 
miles,  has  the  surface  of  its  water  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  while  its  bottom  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Its 
shores,  traversed  by  a  good  road  to  the  gold-fields,  with  Queens¬ 
town  and  Kingstown  looking  at  each  other  across  its  profound 
depths,  are  now  accessible  by  railway  from  the  provincial  capital. 
Their  stupendous  mountain  scenery,  “  the  Remarkables,”  with  their 
face  torn  and  rent  by  huge  furrows  or  tortuous  ravines  from  the  base 
to  the  summit,  and  Mount  Earnslaw,  with  its  majestic  assemblage 
of  varied  shapes,  of  peaks  and  pinnacles,  and  of  nether  pyramids, 
composing  one  harmonious  group  at  the  head  of  this  lake,  must 
rank  with  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  Not  less  picturesque,  but  of 
gentler  aspect,  are  the  grand  masses  of  mingled  rock  and  forest, 
chiefly  black  birch,  that  surround  Lake  Mavora.  In  the  Canter¬ 
bury  portion  of  these  Southern  Alps  there  are  many  glacier  lakes 
of  inferior  size,  one  named  after  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge.  The 
interior  recesses,  however,  of  the  Alpine  region  in  that  part  are 
too  much  confined  by  a  second  and  third  range  of  mountains,  and 
encumbered  with  mere  heaps  of  rock  and  rubble,  and  therefore  afford 
less  interesting  views.  Yet  the  dominating  summit  of  Mount 
Cook,  wherever  it  emerges  above  the  mob  of  nearer  hills,  presents 
a  very  noble  object  of  contemplation,  in  form  not  unlike  the 
Matterhorn.  The  forest  glens  of  the  Otira  Gorge,  descending  to 
Hokitika  in  Westland,  and  the  broken-up  mixture  of  highlands 
and  woodland  in  the  Craigieburn  valley,  give  the  charm  of  wild 
beauty  to  the  high  road  from  Christchurch  across  the  island.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  Christchurch  to  the  frontier  of 
Otago,  extends  a  long  strip  of  treeless  plain,  with  a  breadth  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  which  is  rather  commodious  for  settlement 
than  attractive  to  the  lover  of  natural  sublimity  or  amenity  in 
landscape.  It  is  bordered,  to  the  foot  of  the  secondary  moimtain 
range,  by  sloping  terraces  of  shingle  and  gravel,  intersected  by  the 
brief  and  wasteful  course  of  fitful  rivers,  mostly  glacier-fed.  Borne 
of  these  wayward  streams,  at  the  annual  snow-melting,  will  often 
tear  open  for  themselves  new  channels  in  their  shifting  beds  to 
reach  the  neighbouring  sea.  But  the  distant  sight  of  the  Southern 
Alps  still  lends  grace  and  dignity  to  the  otherwise  dull  prospect  on 
the  Canterbury  Plains.  The  colonist,  however,  is  perhaps  more 
apt  to  think  of  their  powerful  influence  on  the  weather  as  it 
affects  his  agricultural  operations.  It  is  worthy  indeed  of  remark 
how  the  extraordinary  difference  of  climate  between  the  west  and 
east  shores  of  this  island,  but  two  hundred  miles  wide,  is  caused 
by  the  uninterrupted  mountain  barrier,  ever  stopping  the  equatorial 
current  of  moisture-bearing  tropical  winds.  The  rainfall  at 
Hokitika,  from  May  to  December,  is  four  or  five  times  as  much  as 
the  rainfall  at  Christchurch.  One  side,  having  an  equable  tempe¬ 
rature  and  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  has  its  mountain 
slopes  densely  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  which  overhang 
the  sea  on  the  south-western  coast.  On  the  other  side  there  is  not 
a  stick  of  timber  to  be  cut  without  going  far  up  the  country  to 
fetch  it;  and  the  farmer  has  usually  found  it  cheaper  to  import 
wire  fences,  either  from  Sydney  or  from  London,  than  to  use  the 
wood  of  New  Zealand.  In  these  and  other  ways  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Alps  is  a  material  fact 
which  has  had  no  slight  effect  on  the  British  settlements  in  that 
remote  country.  Upon  the  whole,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  perceive, 
it  will  not  prove  adverse  to  their  health  and  wealth.  The 
mountain  is  not  a  foe,  but  a  stern  friend,  to  mankind. 


HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMICS.* 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  has  of  late  been  shown  on  the 
subject  of  domestic  economy.  The  upper  classes  wish  to  help 
the  labouring  population  to  choose  their  food  better  and  to  cook  it 
in  a  more  nourishing  manner.  The  middle  classes  find  it  necessary 
to  learn  something  of  household  management,  as  provisions  are 
dear,  times  bad,  and  servants  ignorant.  The  number  of  manuals 
and  cookery  books  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  year  would 
make  quite  a  library  in  themselves.  It  would  be  unnecessarv  as 
well  as  impossible  to  review  them  all,  so  we  take  a  few  of  each 

*  Everyday  Meals.  By  Mary  Hooper.  King  &  Co. 

Cookery  for  Invalids.  By  Mary  Hooper.  King  &  Co. 

A  Lenten  Cookery  Book.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear.  Mowbray  &  Co. 
Common-sense  Housekeeping.  By  Phyllis  Browne.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Sc 
Galpin. 

Common-sense  Cookery.  By  A.  G.  Payne.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 
Domestic  Economy  for  Girls.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  T.  Stevens,  M.A. 
Books  I.,  II.,  III.  Longmans. 

Domestic  Economy  :  a  Class-book  for  Girls.  Nelson. 

Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use — Cookery.  By  J.  C.  Buckmaster.  Edward 
Stanford. 
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class.  First  of  all,  a  hearty  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  Miss 
Hooper’s  Everyday  Meals  and  Cooking  for  Invalids.  The  dishes 
are  well  chosen,  the  directions  for  making  them  are  expressed  in 
clear  unambiguous  language,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  recipes  are  of  the 
best,  without  being  extravagant.  Some  few  exceptions  may  be 
made,  but  they  do  not  alter  the  general  value  of  the  books.  For 
instance,  the  recipe  for  croquettes  would  be  much  improved  if  to 
the  other  ingredients  some  stiff  meat  jelly  were  added.  English 
cooks  nearly  always  make  them  too  dry,  because  they  do  not  know 
this  secret,  which  we  learnt  from  a  clever  chef  at  Santander. 
A  more  delicate  recipe  for  gruel  might  have  been  given  which 
does  not  require  straining,  a  process  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
invalid  cookery,  where  everything  depends  on  perfect  purity.  Ser¬ 
vants  are  careless  about  sieves — a  carelessness  not  easily  detected  in 
a  flavoured  dish,  but  very  apparent  in  one  supposed  to  be  tasteless. 
A  better  recipe  for  panada  might  also  have  been  supplied.  W  hen 
carefully  made  of  stale  bread  cut  in  squares,  not  mashed  up,  and 
served  with  cream  instead  of  milk,  it  is  often  a  valuable  variety  in 
sick  diet.  V7e  do  not,  however,  agree  with  Miss  Hooper  in 
thinking  that  tea  should  stand  for  ten  minutes ;  from  three  to 
five  is  quite  enough  for  a  perfect  “  brew.” 

A  Lenten  Cookery  Book  is  only  suitable  for  people  who  have 
already  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen,  and  who 
do  not  require  to  have  the  processes  explained.  There  are  many- 
nice  maigre  dishes,  but  the  directions  are  sometimes  so  incomplete 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit  them  altogether,  only  giving 
the  name  and  a  reference,  “See  Cookery  Book.”  No  person  who 
did  not  already  know  how  to  make  Mayonnaise  sauce  would  learn  by 
merely  being  told  to  “  take  three  yolks  of  eggs,  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  work  them  in  a  basin  with  a  wooden  spoon  into  half  a  pint  of 
olive  oil  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegar  till  the  mixture 
is  like  thick  cream.”  It  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  the 
mixture  ever  thickened  at  all.  It  is  extraordinary  to  meet  with  a 
book  of  recipes,  “  most  of  them  being  brought  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent,”  in  which  we  are  told  that  an  omelette  ought  to  be  brown, 
and  are  not  told  that  the  best  way  to  cook  macaroni  is  to  throw  it 
into  boiling  water.  The  sauces  are  good  and  varied. 

Common-sense  Housekeeping  and  Common-sense  Cookery  are 
reprints  of  pleasant,  chatty  papers  which  appeared  in  Cassell's 
Magazine.  They  no  doubt  supplied  a  great  deal  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  to  people  who  like  instruction  in  the  guise  of  whipped 
cream.  The  volume  on  housekeeping  is  in  the  form  of  a  story. 
As  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  name  of  the  heroine  is  never 
mentioned,  although  she  is  the  principal  character.  “  Jack,”  the 
hero,  is  one  of  those  admirable  young  men  whose  acquaintance  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
to  exhibit  as  an  example  to  others.  lie  is  rich  on  250k  a  year  ; 
and,  while  still  young,  has  saved  enough  to  furnish  a  house.  He 
marries  a  governess,  who,  though  also  young,  has  laid  by  money. 
The  wedding  breakfast  and  honeymoon  trip  are  paid  for  by  a  con¬ 
venient  “  Uncle  John,”  who  then,  with  good  manners,  retires  from 
the  scene,  feeling  that  he  is  no  longer  ol  any  use.  Soon  the  young 
couple  are  comfortably  settled  in  a  cosy  nest,  for  which  they  pay 
thirty-five  pounds  a  year ;  and  the  question  of  how  to  apportion 
their  means  has  to  be  discussed.  The  “little  woman  ”  will  not 
hear  of  separate  purses,  because,  as  they  both  intend  never  to  buy 
what  they  can  possibly  do  without,  it  is  needless.  So  the  first 
quarter’s  salary  of  62 1.  1  o.s.  goes  into  a  drawer,  of  which  they  each 
have  a  key.  Newly-married  people, when  they  are  happy,  aremuch 
inclined  to  hospitality;  so  friends  “drop  in”  constantly  to  dinner 
or  tea.  Before  the  end  of  the  quarter  the  cupboard,  or  rather 
the  drawer,  is  bare,  Jack  is  in  despair,  and  his  wife  becomes  ill 
with  vexation.  Jack  tries  unsuccessfully  to  borrow  money  from  the 
friends  who  have  been  enjoying  his  hospitality,  but  fortunately  in¬ 
duces  the  tradesmen  to  wait  for  their  payments.  Then  another  uncle 
comes  into  the  field  opportunely  and  finds  his  nephew  some  book¬ 
keeping  to  do  in  the  evening.  Jack  nearly  kills  himself  with  the 
efforts  he  makes  to  get  his  finances  straight,  but  at  last  everything 
comes  right.  A  faithful  “  Mary  Anne,”  by  dint  of  good  training,  is 
manufactured  into  a  permanent  treasure.  The  children  are  as  per¬ 
fect  as  their  parents,  and  grow  up  ornaments  to  society,  healthy, 
wise,  and  good-looking.  Common-sense'  Cookery  is  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  shelf  of  any  young  lady  who  intends  one  day  to  have 
a  house  of  her  own.  The  author  makes  a  sensible  protest  against 
the  vulgarity  of  expensive  wedding  breakfasts  “  out  of  proportion 
to  the  means  of  the  giver” ;  but  nevertheless  he  supplies  some  ex¬ 
cellent  advice  on  the  subject,  and  several  good  bills  of  fare.  Mr. 
Payne  suggests  that  the  money  which  might  be  spent  upon  an 
unnecessary  and  troublesome  entertainment  would  be  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  furnishing  a  room  for  the  young  couple  in  their  new 
house,  to  be  called  “  the  wedding-breakfast  room.” 

We  now  come  to  consider  some  manuals  intended  to  be  used  in 
schools.  As  a  rule,  publishers  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
the  volumes  they  have  issued,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Buckton's  Health 
in  the  House,  a  shilling  manual  by  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  and  one  or 
two  others.  We  cannot  do  better  than  recapitulate  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  lately  made  by  the  Principal  of  Whitelands’  Train¬ 
ing  College,  with  regard  to  the  text-books  already  in  his  hands  : — 

Some  writers  do  not  know  what  teaching  is  ;  some  do  not  know  their 
subject  except  in  the  most  superficial  manner;  some  do  not  know  what 
real  live  children  are  capable  of  learning.  Mistakes  may  lie  classified 
as  ignorant  and  learned.  Ignorant  mistakes  have  been  made  by  those 
who  know  superficially,  or  not  at  all — mistakes,  not  only  of  fact,  but  of 
principle,  even  of  common  scientific  principles.  This  has  taken  place  in 
books  of  a  story  or  dialogue  furm.  Learned  mistakes  are  chiefly  over¬ 
estimates  of  what  children  can  learn  and  teachers  can  teach  in  the  given 
time.  Teachers  and  pupil  alike  become  disgusted.  The  children  addressed 


are  imaginary  beings,  inhabitants  of  cloud-cuckoo-land,  not  real  girls  of 
flesh  and  blood,  daughters  of  labourers  and  artisans,  and  the  future  mothers 
of  labourers  and  artisans.  The  illustrations  in  many  cases  are  poor  worn- 
out  plates,  not  good  as  pictures  ;  utterly  worthless  as  illustrations.  Some 
have  tried  to  enlist  a  series  of  writers,  and  kept  the  arrangement  in  their 
own  hands.  Hut  in  this  method  of  treatment  there  can  be  no  unity  of 
method,  nothing  fundamental. 

The  three  volumes  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Stevens  have  the 
faults  inseparable  from  all  collections  of  heterogeneous  materials 
by  different  hands.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation,  “  fine  confused  feeding,”  but  it  is  in  a  bad  form  and  much 
space  is  wasted.  For  instance,  we  turn  to  “Clocks”  to  see 
whether  the  mechanism  is  popularly  explained,  and  we  read  : — 

What  a  useful  machine  is  the  clock,  and  how  cheerfully  its  tick,  tick 
sounds  nlien  the.  children  are  all  gathered  round  the  lire  on  a  winter  even¬ 
ing.  To  a  little  child  it  must  seem  wonderful  that  the  hands  go  round  so 
regularly  without  any  one  to  move  them,  and  that  the  pendulum  can  swing 
so  steadily  for  many  days  without  any  011c  touching  it. 

And  so  on,  the  writer  wasting  a  whole  page  by  filling  it  with 
commonplace  twaddle.  An  authority  whose  opinion  is  worth 
quoting  lately  went  over  the  greater  number  of  these  manuals  of 
domestic  economy  and  made  the  following  criticisms : — 

The  radical  fault  is  that  most  of  the  school-books  on  this  subject  have  no 
fundamental  idea,  no  foundation.  Scientific  terms  are  misunderstood  or 
misapplied,  and  yet  abundantly  used.  There  is  no  attempt  at  organic 
treatment  of  the  whole.  In  almost  every  book  scientific  truth  and  scientific 
theory  are  hopelessly  jumbled.  Instead  of  a  broad  principle,  carefully 
worked  out,  they  are  taken  up  with  trifling  detail ;  each  lesson  having  no 
connexion  with  what  has  gone  before,  or  with  what  follows  : — A  class-book 
on  domestic  economy  ought  not  to  be  a  cookery-book,  or  a  recipe-book. 
Morality  is  dragged  in  by  the  heels. 

Domestic  Economy,  a  Class-hook  for  Girls,  has  the  merit  of  being 
well  arranged,  and  the  lessons  arc  carefully  graduated ;  but  it 
shares  in  a  minor  degree  all  the  faults  of  which  we  have  com¬ 
plained.  At  p.  31,  under  “Frying”— speaking  of  fish — we  are 
told  that  “  a  little  dripping  should  be  used  ”  ;  “  if  too  much  fat 
be  used,  they  will  look  white  and  soddened.”  No  directions  could 
he  more  hopelessly  wrong;  and  that  on  an  important  point.  At 
p.  43  there  is  a  long  paragraph  supposed  to  deal  with  mending 
wearing  apparel,  in  which  there  is  not  one  single  bit  of  instruction, 
but  only  lecture. 

Simple  Lessons  for  Home  Use  is  one  of  the  series  to  be  sold 
at  threepence,  now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Stanford.  Perhaps  the 
poor  will  appreciate  it ;  at  any  rate  the  print  is  good.  We  must 
quote  one  of  the  last  sentences: — “Time  is  the  capital  of  every 
married  woman  ;  and  she  who  neither  wastes  it  by  slothfulness 
nor  negligence  will  find  that  God's  blessing  generally  rests  ou 
those  who  are  diligent  and  frugal  in  their  management.” 
The  italics  are  our  own.  Mr.  Buckmaster,  in  some  of  his  other 
works,  seems  to  have  possessed  a  stronger  faith.  Is  he  too  a  prey 
to  modern  scepticism  ? 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

rpiIE  handsome  and  convenient  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir 
J-  Henry  Taylor  now  appearing  *  cannot  fail  to  he  welcome,  not 
only  to  his  staunch  admirers  of  other  days  who  are  indebted 
to  him  for  so  much  intellectual  enjoyment,  hut  also,  it  may 
he  presumed,  to  a  widely  increased  circle  of  readers  of  the 
new  generation,  too  young  to  have  known  them  on  their  first 
appearance.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Sir  Henry  himself,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Van  Artevelde,  expressed  an  apprehension  that 
“  it  might  occasion  some  disappointment  to  the  admirers  of  that 
highly  coloured  poetry  which  has  been  popular  in  these  later 
years  ”  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  this  result  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  opinions  “  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  present  state  of  poetical  literature.”  His  remarks 
on  this  subject  were  very  much  to  the  point ;  but,  even  at  that 
time,  they  can  hardly  have  been  really  required  in  order  to  justify 
the  production  of  such  genuine  and  finished  poetry  as  his  own;  and 
long  ago  its  power  and  beauty  have  been  fully  and  gratefully  re¬ 
cognized  by  a  class  qualified  to  appreciate  them.  It  may  be  believed, 
however,  that  this  appreciation  will  now  extend  to  a  larger  multi¬ 
tude.  The  passionate  devotion  to  certain  poets  of  that  period 
which  was  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  justice  being  done  to  a 
more  moderate  and  rational  muse  quickly  faded  away ;  and,  if  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  had  at  first  a  less  enthusiastic  reception  than  some  of 
his  compeers  in  those  early  days,  he  has  had  the  compensation  of 
enjoying  a  more  measured  and  lasting  admiration.  One  of  the 
causes  which  perhaps  at  one  time  may  have  retarded  the  cordial 
reception  of  his  works  was  the  dramatic  form  in  which  he  presented 
them.  As  he  says  in  the  preface  to  which  we  have  referred  : — “  As 
this  work,  consisting  of  two  Plays  and  an  Interlude,  is  equal  in 
length  to  about  six  such  plays  as  are  adapted  to  representation,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  for  the  stage.” 
Any  one  who  looks  at  it  must  see  that  it  could  not  have  been 
either  intended  or  adapted  for  the  stage ;  yet  for  some  time  it 
remained  identified  with  theatrical  form  and  was  tested  by  its 
rules.  Indeed  it  was,  after  some  years,  produced  by  a  highly  acute 
manager  and  actor ;  but  it  had  only  what  is  called  a  success  of 
esteem,  and  has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  revived. 
As  a  literary  masterpiece,  however,  it  has  long  since  taken  an 
assured  position  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  pleasure  of  those  to 

*  The  I Vorhs  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Yol.  I.  Philip  van  Artevelde. 
Yol.  II.  Edwin  the  Fair  and  Isaac  Comnemis.  King  &  Co. 
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whom  it  is  familiar  in  renewing  their  recollection  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  gratification  of  those  who  now  make  acquaintance  with  it  for 
the  first  time.  The  charm  of  Sir  Henry’s  writings  lies  both  in  the 
style  and  substance,  in  the  grace  and  eloquence  of  the  language  and 
the  robust  and  manly  thought.  It  is  certainly  not  every  day  that 
one  comes  on  such  writing  or  pictures  as  are  exhibited  in  Van  Arte- 
velde.  As  a  plgy  it  is  not  histrionic,  but  as  a  literary  work  it  has 
undoubtedly  all  the  pulses  of  dramatic  power.  Edwin  the  Fair 
is,  in  its  detached  and  digressive  incidents,  still  more  unfit  for 
acting ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  fine  poem,  but  a  great  historical  picture, 
in  its  variety  of  characters  and  play  of  diverse  passions.  Isaac 
Comnenus,  which  comes  nearest  the  stage,  also  displays  the  writer’s 
power  in  the  delineation  of  human  nature  in  its  graver  and  more 
subtle  aspects,  and  inner  workings. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Hazlitt  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  want  which 
has  hitherto  existed  of  a  satisfactory  English  translation  of  Mon¬ 
taigne*  is  a  recognized  deficiency  in  our  literature ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  work  fills  up 
the  gap,  though  how  far  it  does  so  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
may  probably  differ.  That  it  is  better  than  any  other  existing 
edition  in  English  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Cotton’s  translation  is 
good  in  its  way,  but  he  was  by  no  means  faithful  to  the  text,  and 
was  audacious  both  in  his  interpolations  by  way  of  redundancy  and 
paraphrase,  and  also  by  unwarrantable  omissions.  Mr.  Ilazlitt  has 
adopted  Cotton’s  version  of  1685-6  in  the  main,  and  has  had  the 
advantage  of  correcting  it  by  a  careful  collation  with  the  variorum 
edition  of  the  original,  Paris,  1 854 ;  and  he  inserts  parallel  passages 
from  Florio’s  earlier  undertaking  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  He  also 
gives  sixteen  recovered  letters,  and  some  of  the  correspondence, 
which  he  admits  to  be  in  a  purely  fragmentary  condition  ;  and  has 
relegated  to  the  footnotes  Cotton’s  alterations  of  the  text,  and 
replaced  what  he  has  left  out.  Moreover  he  has  had  the  assistance 
of  his  father,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  the  Registrar  of  Bankruptcy,  who 
was  the  editor  of  a  very  good  and  well-known  edition  of  Montaigne 
published  in  1842,  in  verifying  and  re-translating  the  quotations 
which  were  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  and  were  very  loosely  and 
inaccurately  rendered  by  Cotton.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Montaigne  with  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  prefaces  the  volume  is  freely 
translated  from  that  in  the  variorum  Paris  edition,  and  contains, 
he  thinks,  “all  the  really  interesting  and  important  matters  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Tour  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which,  as  it  was 
merely  written  under  Montaigne’s  dictation,  and  is  in  the  third 
person,  is  scarcely  worth  publication,  as  a  whole,  in  an  English 
dress.”  This,  however,  seems  a  very  insufficient  reason  for  not 
translating  these  letters  in  full.  Sainte-Beuve  gives  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  them,  and  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  not  written 
by  Montaigne’s  own  hand,  but  only  at  his  dictation,  does  not 
deprive  them  of  the  value  they  have  in  the  way  of  close  and 
original  observation.  Mr.  Hazlitt  will  do  well  to  render  his  volume 
as  complete  as  possible  by  making  up  this  omission  in  the  next 
edition.  In  any  case  this  version  of  Montaigne  must  be  regarded 
as  that  which  is  up  to  this  moment  the  most  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  in  our  language.  It  is  no  disparagement,  however,  to  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  capacity  as  a  reviser  of  Cotton,  to  say  that  this  transla¬ 
tion  gives,  as  any  possible  translation,  however  close,  must  do,  a 
very  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of  the  original,  because 
Montaigne’s  writing  simply  defies  translation  in  any  language  but 
his  own.  Montaigne  was  not  an  inventor  of  words  ;  he  used  the 
vocabulary  of  his  day,  but  in  his  own  way,  and  with  a  meaning 
of  his  own ;  and  no  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  depth,  subtlety, 
and  rich  humour  of  his  writing  who  does  not  read  it  in  the  original 
tongue.  A  certain  sympathy,  too,  must  be  brought  to  the  task  by 
the  reader,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  characteristic  criticism  of  Horace 
Walpole,  who  clearly  was  wanting  in  this  faculty  “I  am  read¬ 
ing  Montaigne's  Travels,  which  have  lately  been  found ;  there  is 
little  in  them  but  the  baths  and  medicines  he  took,  and  what  he 
bad  everywhere  for  dinner.” 

Fifteen  years  after  Joubert’s  death  his  widow  entrusted  to 
Chateaubriand  the  task  of  editing,  for  private  circulation,  a  small 
selection  of  extracts  from  the  numerous  papers  left  by  him.  It 
was  eagerly  borrowed  from  the  persons  privileged  to  possess  it,  was 
copied  in  manuscript,  and  read  in  the  salons ;  while  the  reviews 
also  noticed  it  at  more  or  less  length,  Sainte-Beuve's  famous 
article  taking  of  course  the  chief  place  in  this  respect.  The 
interest  which  the  private  issue  of  the  work  caused  naturally  led 
to  a  fuller  collection,  the  preparation  of  which  was  undertaken  by 
M.  Paul  de  Raynal,  Joubert’s  nephew,  who  had  in  the  course  of 
his  work  to  go  through  some  two  hundred  small  manuscript  books, 
containing  jottings  of  reflections,  analyses  of  readings,  notes  of 
passing  incidents,  &c.,  and  to  decipher  and  arrange  a  great  heap 
of  loose  scraps  of  paper  on  which  observations  had  been  pencilled 
down  in  bed,  in  the  study,  or  during  walks  and  drives.  A  number  of 
letters  addressed  to  Fontanes,  Mme.  de  Beaumont,  Mme.  de  Vinti- 
mille,  and  Mole  also  found  a  place  in  the  revised  and  enlarged 
collection  ;  and  subsequently  additional  letters  and  thoughts  were 
discovered,  and  published  in  a  new  edition.  Although  Joubert’s 
reflections  and  meditations  have  thus  been  given  to  the  world,  it 
has  happened  that  they  have  been  known  to  most  Englishmen  only 
at  second-hand  in  the  essays  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  that  comparatively  few  were  acquainted  with  the 
original.  This  want  will  now  be  supplied,  as  far  as  the  Pensees  are 


*  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Translated  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  some 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Montaigne,  Notes,  and  a  Translation  of  all  the 
Letters  known  to  be  extant.  Edited  by  William  Carew  Hazlitt.  3  vols. 
Beeves  &  Turner. 


concerned,  bv  the  English  translation  by  Mr.  Henry  Attwell, 
accompanied  by  the  French  text.  *  It  has  been  said  of  J oubert’s 
writings  that  to  glance  over  them  was  like  uncovering  a  tray  of 
diamonds.  They  are  certainly  a  great  treasury  of  philosophical  and 
suggestive  thought ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Attwell 
has  accomplished  in  a  masterly  way  the  very  difficult  duty  of 
rendering  into  his  own  lang'uage  the  delicacy  and  profundity  of  the 
original. 

Some  recent  illustrations  of  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning’s  dis- 
plavs  of  precocious  genius  have  just  been  supplemented  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  a  number  of  pieces  published  between  1826  and  1833.1 
In  1S26  she  put  forth  a  little  anonymous  volume  entitled  An 
Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems,  with  a  preface  in  which  she 
starts  from  the  saying  of  “  that  immortal  writer  we  have  lost  ” 
(Byron),  that  “ethical  poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  poetry,  as  the 
highest  of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  truth”;  and  then  goes 
on  boldly  to  deal  with  the  whole  range  of  this  large  question, 
analysing  the  mental  characteristics  of  Plato,  Bacon,  Condillac, 
Bolingbroke,  and  making  many  pithy  and  pointed  comments  of  her 
own.  She  excuses  herself  in  dealing  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind  for  not  touching  on  “that  point  difficult  to  argue  and 
impossible  to  determine — the  nature  of  her  substance,”  because, 
though  “  the  investigation  is  curious  and  the  subject  a  glorious 
one,  after  all,  our  closest  reasonings  thereupon  are  acquired  from 
analogy,  and  our  most  extensive  views  must  be  content  to  take 
their  places  among  other  ingenious  speculations.  The  columns  of 
Hercules  are  yet  unpassed.  Metaphysicians  have  cavilled  and  con¬ 
futed  :  but  they  have  failed  in  their  endeavour  to  establish  any 
permanent  theoretical  edifice  on  that  windy  site.”  And  then  she 
quotes  a  remark  of  Socrates  in  regard  to  a  work  by  Heraclitus  “  the 
Obscure  ”  : — “  The  things  we  understand  are  so  excellent,  that  we 
believe  what  we  do  not  understand  to  be  likewise  excellent.”  She 
explains  that  she  has  not  developed  her  ideas  as  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  poetry,  as  the  subject  had  already  been  disposed 
of  by  established  maxims,  and  “  the  act  of  whitewashing  an 
ancient  Gothic  edifice  would  be  less  indicative  of  bad  taste  ”  than 
an  attempt  to  disturb  them.  She  also  wishes  that  the  sublime  circuit 
of  intellect  embraced  by  the  plan  of  her  poems  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  a  spirit  more  powerful  than  her  own.  On  the  whole,  the  style 
of  the  Essay  on  Mind  is  of  the  old-fashioned  and  pedantic  kind, 
such  as — 

When  Reason  shudder’d  at  her  own  wan  beam, 

And  Hope  turn’d  pale  beneath  the  sickly  gleam. 

Yet  there  are  some  good  lines,  as  in  the  question,  what  is  “  the 
subtle  cause,  the  ethereal  essence”  of  the  mind  : — 

Why  dust  rules  dust,  and  clay  surpasses  clay  ; 

Why  a  like  mass  of  atoms  should  combine 
To  form ‘a  'fully  and  a  Cataline  ? 

Or  why,  with  flesh  perchance  of  equal  weight. 

One  cheers  a  prize-light,  and  one  frees  a  state  ? 

The  “  other  poems  ”  in  this  volume  are,  however,  more  attractive. 
From  one  addressed  to  her  father  on  his  birthday,  it  appears  that  he 
encouraged  her  early  attempts  at  poetry,  and  that  she  “  loved  her  lyre 
only  for  his  loved  sake,”  and  all  the  while  thinking  how  to  win  his 
smile,  which  was  “  her  proudest  fame,  her  dearest  pride.”  “  A 
Vision  of  Life  and  Heath  ”  is  eerie  and  impressive.  But  the  best 
pieces  are  in  the  publication  of  1 833.  There  we  have  some  very 
picturesque  touches  in  a  poem  called  “  Earth  ” : — 

Whereat  comes  heathen  Zephyrus,  out  of  breath 
With  running  up  the  hills,  and  shakes  his  hair 
From  off  his  gleesome  forehead,  bold  and  glad 
With  keeping  blythe  Dan  Phoebus  company  : 

And  throws  him  on  the  grass,  though  half-afraid  ; 

First  glancing  round,  lest  tempests  should  be  nigh, 

And  lays  close  to  the  ground  his  ruddy  lips, 

And  shapes  their  beauty  into  sound,  and  calls 
On  all  the  petall’d  flowers  that  sat  beneath 
In  hiding-places  from  the  rain  and  snow, 

To  loosen  the  hard  soil,  and  leave  their  cold 
Sad  idlesse,  and  betake  them  up  to  him. 

They  straightway  hear  his  voice. 

The  number  of  works  which  appear  at  this  season  enumerating 
the  charitable  institutions  of  London  J  shows  how  deep  and 
widespread  is  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  gives  an  impressive  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
benelicence  which  is  always  at  work  during  the  year,  though  it 
reaches  its  climax  as  Christmas  approaches.  In  looking  through 
these  records  there  is  hardly  to  he  found  any  form  of  distress  or 
destitution  which  doos  not  receive  systematic  and,  in  many  cases, 
abundant  attention;  and  it  must  be  very  difficult  for  liberal- 
minded  people  who  may  happen  to  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
particular  institutions  to  make  a  choice  among  such  a  multitude 
of  them,  most  of  which  have  apparently  equally  worthy  and  pressing 
claims.  Mr.  Mackeson,  the  editor  of  Low  s  Handbook,  gives  some 
opportune  advice  on  this  point.  lie  remarks  that,  while  a  vast 
amount  of  good  of  all  kinds  is  being  done  on  every  side,  and 
steady  progress  made  in  the  collection  of  subscriptions  and  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  funds  thus  provided,  there  also  are 
too  many  instances  in  which  the  promoters  of  such  schemes  act 
on  the  false  principle  of  trusting  too  much  to  charitable  subscrip¬ 
tions.  This,  he  holds,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  There  are,  no  doubt. 


*  Pensees  o-f  Joubert.  Selected  and  Translated,  with  the  Original  French 
appended,  liy  Henry  Attwell.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

f  The  Earlier  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  1826-1833. 
Robson. 

J  Low’s  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  for  1877-78.  Edited  and 
Revised  to  August  last  by  Charles  Mackeson.  Low  &  Co. 
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eculiar  kinds  of  distress  which  require  peculiar  forms  of  remedy ; 
ut,  as  a  rule,  'benevolent  undertakings  ought  to  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  self-supporting  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how 
generally  this  principle  is  adopted  with  success  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  movement  to  provide  artisans  in  London  and 
other  large  towns  with  suitable  dwellings  at  moderate  rents,  and  in 
other  ways,  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  a  remunerative  rate  of  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  which  is  thus  largely  increased.  Not  only  in 
regard  to  house-building,  but  to  the  provision  of  coffee-houses  and 
refreshments  for  the  people,  this  principle  is  now  adopted,  and  good 
work  of  many  kinds  is  done  on  a  solid  financial  basis  offering 
fair  security  to  investors.  Arrangements  have  also  beeu  made  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Provident  Dispensaries,  and  there  is  the 
important  banking  system  developed  by  the  Provident  Knowledge 
Society.  In  the  former  it  is  hoped  that  the  less  wealthy  classes 
may  be  induced  to  combine,  and  by  a  small  periodical  payment  to 
secure  medical  treatment  for  themselves  and  their  families.  The 
National  Penny  Bank,  with  its  numerous  branches  all  over  the 
country,  is  also  usefully  supplementing  the  Post  Office  Banks  by 
opening  up  a  means  of  investment  of  the  smallest  sums,  from  one 
penny  upwards,  for  which  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  paid 
on  all  sums  left  for  a  stated  time.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  these  new  methods  of  self-supporting  benevolence  do 
not  in  the  least  stand  in  the  way  of  the  regular  operations  of 
charity,  strictly  so-called,  such  as  hospitals  and  medical  institutions ; 
and  that  there  is  also  an  ample  margin  for  exceptional  emergencies 
has  beeu  signally  attested  by  the  subscriptions  for  the  sufferers  in  the 
war,  the  coal-mine  accidents,  and,  above  all,  the  Indian  Famine.  The 
editor  of  this  Handbook  mentions  the  establishment  of  “  The 
Invalids’  Home  Association,”  which,  it  is  calculated,  will,  when 
fully  set  up,  be  self-supporting,  the  fund  of  20,00 ol.  now  being 
raised  being  only  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  building. 
The  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan  Charities  * * * §  contains 
comparative  tables  of  income  for  1874  and  1875,  showing  that 
the  total  for  the  latter  year  has  increased  by  139,268/.  It  also 
estimates  at  four  millions  the  sum  annually  contributed  to  charities 
in  the  metropolis  to  which  must  be  added  the  incomes  of  numerous 
institutions  which  do  not  make  returns,  and  the  very  considerable 
amount  distributed  in  relief  by  church  and  chapel  congregations. 
The  subscription-lists  include,  according  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a 
yearly  contribution  of  250,000 /.  to  fraudulent  charities.  In  his 
preface  to  his  Royal  Guide  to  London  Charities\,  Mr.  Herbert  Fry 
remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  subscription,  though 
satisfactory  in  most  respects,  has  the  effect  in  a  number  of  cases  of 
depriving  institutions  of  the  chance  of  new  subscribers,  and  of 
disconnecting  the  givers  and  receivers. 

Thelawin  regard  to  gas  and  water  supply  has  necessarily  undergone 
a  good  many  alterations  during  the  last  few  years,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  caused  by  increased  experience 
of  its  operation  and  bjT  various  changes  in  the  conditions  under  which 
it  has  to  be  worked ;  and  Mr.  Michael  and  Mr.  Will  have  per¬ 
formed  a  useful  service  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  a  work  on 
this  subject  w.hich  they  produced  in  1872,  so  as  to  make  it  a  com¬ 
plete  representation  of  the  legislation  down  to  the  close  of  last 
Session.  J  It  deals  both  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  Com¬ 
panies  and  those  of  local  authorities  as  representing  the  public, 
and  supplies  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  existing 
regulations  in  regard  to  these  important  questions,  and  the  precise 
relations  between  the  Companies  and  their  customers,  as  to  which 
very  vague  ideas  appear  to  prevail  in  some  quarters.  The  volume 
is  of  much  value — not  only  as  a  work  of  reference  for  pro¬ 
fessional  practitioners,  but  as  enabling  private  persons  to  under¬ 
stand  their  own  position  in  the  matter,  and  to  how  exactly  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Companies,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress  in  the  event  of  any  neglect  or  irregularity  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.  An  introduction,  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  recent  course  of  legislation  in  regard  to  gas  and  water,  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  Acts  now  in  force. 

Mr.  Forbes,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  serving  under  the 
Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  practical  work  of  that 
department,  and  has  thus  had  access  to  the  awards  made  in  regard 
to  Savings  Banks  §  from  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and 
who  is  also  acquainted  with  the  views  and  practice  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  successor,  has  compiled  a  compact  and  handy  statement 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  these  institutions  as  laid  down  by 
the  Barrister  and  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  The 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  such  a  guide  at  the  present  time 
are  much  increased  by  the  fact  that,  since  the  transfer  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  functions  of  adviser  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners — which  functions  were  formerly  vested  in 
the  Barrister  employed  to  certify  the  rules  of  Savings  Banks — it  is 
understood  that  that  officer  has  not  felt  himself  bound  to  afford  to 
trustees  the  gratuitous  advice  in  such  matters  which  used  to  be 
given  by  the  Barrister.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
making  a  clear  distinction  between  Acts  relating  solely  to  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  and  those  regulating  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  in 
consequence  of  the  form  in  which  legislation  has  been  conducted. 
The  author,  therefore,  begins  by  giving  the  clauses  of  the  Acts 

*  Second  Annual  Edition  of  the  Classified  Directory  to  the  Metropolitan 
Charities  for  1877.  Longmans  &  Co. 

f  The  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities  for  1877-7S.  By  Herbert 
Fry.  Hardwicke  &  Bogue. 

I  The  Law  relating  to  Gas  and  Water;  comprising  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Local  Authorities  and  Private  Companies.  By  W.  II.  Michael  and 
T.  Shiress  Will,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Butterwortks. 

§  The  Law  relating  to  Trustee  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  By 
Urquhart  A.  Forbes.  Barrister-at-Law.  Hardwicke  &  Boeue. 


which,  though  repealed  as  to  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  apply  to  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  and  the  Post  Office  Regulations.  The 
Savings  Banks  (Barristers)  Act  of  1876,  certain  sections  of  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  and  the  Bankers’ Books  Evidence 
Act,  are  placed  in  a  third  division  ;  and  the  two  chief  Acts  as  to 
the  Government  Insurance  system  bring  the  work  to  a  close. 
Since  it  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  a  law  has  been  enacted, 
making  a  complete  separation  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners’ 
Accounts  for  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  and  for  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks. 

Mr.  Prentice  has  written  a  manual  giving  the  outlines  of  the 
proceedings  in  actions  in  the  Courts  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice*, 
which  is  intended  chiefly  for  students,  but  may  also  be  service¬ 
able  to  practitioners.  Mr.  Prentice  points  out  that,  while  the 
new  system  contains  many  ’  improvements,  there  are  at  present 
often  doubts  whether  old  practices,  which,  when  not  specifically 
altered  by  statute,  are  assumed  to  remain,  have  been  abolished 
or  modified ;  but  these  doubts  are  gradually  being  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  E.  II.  Ilenslowe  Bedford,  finding  that,  through  the  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Billf  of  last  Session  not  having  been  passed,  there  was 
no  guide  at  hand  to  the  law  as  it  stands,  has  provided  an 
edition  for  the  use  of  candidates  at  the  Final  Examinations  during 
the  present  month,  for  which  they  will  no  doubt  be  thankful. 

Mr.  Page  still  holds  to  his  mission  of  removing  unfavourable 
impressions  of  personal  character  and  bringing  into  light  the  less 
obvious  inner  qualities  of  mind,  heart,  and  soul.J  He  has  already 
done  his  best  to  clear  De  Quincey’s  nature  from  misrepresentation 
and  misconception,  and  has  also  illustrated  Hawthorne’s  tempera¬ 
ment  in  a  pleasant  way  ;  and  now  he  has  an  act  of  justice  to  do  to 
another  American,  Thoreau.  To  most  Englishmen  Thoreau  is 
little  more  than  a  name,  and  Mr.  Page  contritely  confesses 
that  he  himself  was  once  possessed  by  current  prejudices 
against  him.  “  Till  within  a  few  years  ago,”  he  says, 
“  the  name  of  Thoreau  stood  to  me  for  morbid  senti¬ 
ment,  weak  rebellion,  and  contempt  for  society.  If  I  met 
with  his  name  in  general  literature,  it  was  usually  with  an  im¬ 
plied  protest  against  the  main  drift  of  his  teaching  and  aims.”  He 
knew  that  Thoreau  had  written  some  original  and  “  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful  things,”  but  he  thought  these  were  “  chips  and  straws  cast  up 
by  the  steady  current  of  morbid  and  stoical  egotism.”  Afterwards 
Mr.  Page  discovered  that  Thoreau’s  friends  loved  him,  and  that  he 
loved  them ;  that,  “  iu  spite  of  an  outer  coating  of  stoicism  and 
protest,  he  was  true  and  tender  of  heart;  that,  though  he  was 
sometimes  extreme  in  his  expression  of  dislike  for  the  artificial 
make-believes  of  modern  society,  he  loved  individual  men,  and 
most  that  which  was  individual  in  them,  showing  the  utmost 
patience  and  toleration  in  his  association  with  others ;  that  his 
love  of  nature  and  power  over  animals,  which  were  so  express  and 
characteristic  in  him,  did  not  lead  him  to  sour  retreat  from 
society,  but  rather  to  seek  a  new  point  of  relation  to  it,  by  which 
a  return  might  be  possible  and  profitable.”  In  short,  he  found 
that  the  common  view  of  Thoreau  was  quite  wrong,  and  he 
now,  after  pursuing  his  studies  on  the  subject  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  collecting  all  the  information  and  insight  he  can 
get  as  to  his  character  and  mind,  makes  amends.  He  shows 
Thoreau  as  a  “  self-sufficing  but  kindly  and  patriotic  man,” 
who  had  himself  run  into  perils  by  his  efforts  against  slavery, 
and  had  freed  not  a  few  slaves,  and  was  the  first  to  make  a  public 
protest  on  behalf  of  John  Brown.  In  asking  his  readers  to  do  justice 
to  Thoreau  as  a  patriot  and  reformer,  and  to  see  that  “  this  man, 
who  held  society  in  such  despite  on  some  accounts,  was  eager  to 
purify  it  from  the  worst  incubus  that  probably  ever  rested  upon  it,” 
Mr.  Page  frankly  admits  that  he  has  no  new  and  unpublished  infor¬ 
mation  to  offer  about  the  subject  of  his  sketch,  but  has  tried  to  “  let 
the  man  speak  for  himself.”  Every  generous  instinct  must  be  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  such  an  appeal  as  this  ;  and  we  must  say  that  Mr. 
Page  seems  to  make  out  his  case  as  to  the  essential  heartiness  and 
goodness  of  Thoreau's  character.  The  sketch  of  his  life  is  very 
interesting  and  graphic,  and  brings  the  whole  figure  before  us  with 
vivid  and  also  pathetic  effect.  We  should  only  be  forestalling  the 
enjoyment  which  readers  will  derive  from  this  study  by  attempting 
to  give  any  account  of  it  in  detail ;  and  must  be  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  attention.  Its  moderate  compass  is  also  one  of  its  merits. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  §  which  is  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  Captain 
II.  M.  Hozier  brings  us  to  the  point  at  which  the  inevitable  hostilities 
practically  began,  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  in  July  1875, 
though  diplomatic  efforts,  including  the  Conference,  for  a  time 
deferred  the  opening  of  the  direct  conflict  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  so  that  it  was  not  till  April  24th  in  the  present  year 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issued  his  declaration  of  war.  In  this 
volume  there  is  a  good  account  of  the  armaments- and  forces 
of  the  two  combatants  ;  but  the;  narrative  of  actual  hostilities  is 
not  yet  begun.  The  literary  part  of  the  work  is  written  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way,  and  the  engravings  and  maps  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  clearness  and  effectiveness. 


*  The  Proceedings  in  an  Action  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  By  Samuel  Prentice, 
Q.C.  Stevens  &  Sons. 

f  The  Final  Examination  Guide  to  Bankruptcy.  By  Edward  Henslowe 
Bedford,  Solicitor.  Third  Edition.  Stevens  &  Sons. 

J  Thoreau:  his  Life  and  Aims.  A  Study.  By  H.  A.  Page.  Chatto  & 
Windus. 

§  The  Russo-Turkish  War;  including  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Decline 
of  the  Ottoman  Power  and  the  Eastern  Question.  Edited  by  Captain 
H.  M.  Hozier.  Vol.  1.,  Division  II.  Mackenzie. 
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TREASON'S  WATCHES. — Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  aud  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  Hill ,  London. 

I  JENSON'S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

^  Climate*. fiom  £2  t<>  vOO  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers.  Keyless.  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repealers,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

"REASON'S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  ami  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  ; 
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"REN SON’S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

*  }  WATCHES.  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free, each 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers.” 
price  2s.  6b. 

WLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

BEDS  I  E  YDS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  —  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Koyul  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales. invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  lOs.Gd. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  tlie  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
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UEAL  &  SON, 

195,  196,  197.  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

The  Largest  House  in  London  for 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Heal  &  Son’s  Catalogue  post  free. 

TAURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  Vi  APARTMENTS 

A  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  i  utulogue.  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248  ,  249  ,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 

Road.  Established  1862. 
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£1  10s.;  Reclining  Back-boards,  £1  5s.;  Merlin  Chairs.  £7  10s. ;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.;  Bed 
Rests,  12s.  lid.:  Leg  Rests,  £2  5s.;  Perambulators,  from  £1.  Drawings  post  free. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  will  OPEN,  on  December  3,  with  an  Exhibition 
of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
Deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School. 

Season  Tickets,  5s. 

rrilE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

A  PICTURES  is  now  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH’S  GALLERY.  5  Haymarket 
(Opposite  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre),  from  Ten  till  Seven  o’clock.  Admission  Is.,  including 
Catalogue. 

u  ONE by  FRANK  HOLL.  —  This  fine  Picture  is  now 

on  VIEW  at  the  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION,  5  Haymarket,  opposite 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

TAORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT/ 

“CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRiETORIUM and  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,’’  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  "Christian  Maityrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORIS  GALLERY, 35  New'  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  16. 

M  A  L  V  E  R  N  0  O  L  L  E  G  ~R 

 Tlie  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS. 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windowor other  Opening! 
Prospectuses  tree.— CLARK  &  CO., Sole  Patentees.  Rathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris.  Manchester 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 


TJEALTIIY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
JpEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
JOILET,  NURSERY",  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 
JHE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

-1-  fumers  everywhere. 

XT  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  WHISKY^ 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IIassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  aud  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titohfield  Street,  W. 


“  pRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

T.ERTF.S  COMPANY.  Limited.  Philodplnbia.  Pontannini  low 


“  "yERY 


JMIE 


LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’  Award  : 

FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 
Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 


CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


Limited, 


<<  m 


XT  ELLY"  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK.  —  TWO  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ;  One  of  £50  during  Residence,  for  natives  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
One  of  £40  for  Four  Years,  Open.  Examination  December  11.  For  Particulars  apply  to  the 


Heau-Master- 


HE  EXQUISITE  APOLLINARIS— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEVERAGE.”- 
Dr.  FOTHERGILL.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS.  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St..  S.W. 


E 


PPS’S  COCOA. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


November  10,  1877.] 


The  Saturday  "Review. 


piTY  of  LONDON  BONDS.— DISCHARGE  of  BONDS 

^  FALLING  DUE  in  the  YEAR  1878. 

In  obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  I  do 
hereby  give  Notice  to  the  Holders,  registered  or  otherwise,  of  City  Bonds,  which  mature  within 
the  ensuing  year,  1878,  as  follows  : 

(1.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto  will  be  paid  off  absolutely  and 
without  option  of  renewal,  at  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively  mature. 

(2.)  That  as  regards  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto.  I  am  not 
authorized  at  the  present  date  to  make  any  announcement  as  to  their  renewal  or  discharge. 


SCHEDULE  I. 

Boads  to  be  paid  off  absolutely. 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  effecting  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improve¬ 
ments  and  maturing  January  1, 1878,  viz.:  £ 

36  Bonds  at  £1,000  each.  Nos.  200,  340  to  367.  and  600  to  606  .  36,000 

63  Bonds  at  £.'>00  cuch.  Nos.  31  to  34,  56,  199,  453  to  499,  and  646  to  655  ....  31.500 

29  Bonds  at  £100  each.  Nos.  523  to  542,  and  668  to  676 .  2.900 

-  70,400 

Bonds  secured  upon  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improve¬ 
ments,  maturing  Januury  1.  1878,  viz.: 

93  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  177  to  217,  263  to  265,  267  to  276,  287  to  291, 

and  296  to  299  .  93,000 

10  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  218  to  254,  266,  2 77  and  292  .  5,000 

20  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  255  to  262.  278  to  286.  and  293  to  295  . .  2,000 

-  100,000 

Bonds  secured  upon  the  Surplus  Lands  of  the  Uolboru  Valley  Improve¬ 
ments,  maturing  November  1,  1878  : 

74  Bonds  for  £l.noo  each.  Nos.  1,  90  to  127,  and  145  to  179  .  74,000 

58  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  2  to  46.  128  to  131,  180.  and  190  to  197  .  29.000 

70  Bonds  for  £100  each.  Nos.  47  to  89,  132  to  144,  181  to  189,  198  to  262 .  7,(MK) 

-  110,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  constructing  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  (Site  and  Approaches),  maturing  April  5,  1878,  viz. : 

1  Bond.  No.  25  for .  50,000 

148  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  23  and  27  to  151 .  1 18,000 

60  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos.  152  to  211  .  30,000 

70  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  212  to  281  .  7,ooo 

-  235,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  constructing  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  (Western  Approach),  maturing  April  5, 1878,  viz.  : 

1  Bond.  No.  24,  for . . .  20,000 

1  Bond,  No.  26,  for .  50.000 

-  70,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  effecting  the  Cannon  Street  Improvements, 

maturing  November  25, 1878,  viz. : 

30  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  177  to  206  .  30,000 


£615,400 


FINAL  COMPLETION  OF  THE  UNDERGROUND  INNER  CIRCLE 
RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

ISSUE  of  £1,200,000  SHAKE  CAPITAL,  in  120,000  SHARES 
of  £10  EACH,  of 

THE  METROPOLITAN  INNER  CIRCLE 

COMPLETION  RAILWAY, 

Which  will  connect  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Aldg&te  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Railway  at  the  Mansion  House  Station,  thus  uniting  the  two 
Railways  in  a  complete  circle. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  undertaking  to  the  Metropolis  generally, 
the  following  CASH  SUBVENTIONS  are  by  Act  of  Parliament  secured  to  the 
Company  : — 


By  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works .  £370.000 

By  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London .  130,000 

Total .  £500,000 


Guaranteed  minimum  tolls,  £G4,240  per  annum,  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
which,  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  will  yield  a  clear  minimum  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  Share  Capital  now  for  subscription,  with  probable  increase  to  5A 
per  cent,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Line,  and  further  advancing  as  the  traffic  is 
developed. 


Directors . 

The  Right  Honourable  the  LORD  MAYOR,  Chairman. 

Alderman  Sir  CHARLES  WHETHAM,  Chairman  of  the  London  and  Black  wall 
Railway  Company,  of  the  National  Provident  Institution,  and  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London. 

Alderman  Sir  F.  WYATT  TRUSCOTT,  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London. 

W.  M.  BULLIVANT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Bullivant  &  Co.),  Mill  wall,  and  72  Mark  Laue. 

JAMES  GOODSON,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Company. 


SCHEDULE  II. 


Bond  issued  under  the  Act  for  effecting  the  Holborn  Valley  Improvements, 
maturing  July  1,  1878,  viz.  : 

1  Bond,  No.  368.  for  .  1,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  constructing  the  Metropolitan  Meat  und 
Poultry  Market  (Western  Approach),  maturing  July  1,  1878,  viz.  : 

128  Bonds  for  £1.000  each.  Nos.  1  to  87,  102  to  141,  and  144  .  128,000 

16  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  88  to  101,  142,  143 .  8,000 

-  136,000 

Bonds  issued  tinder  the  Acts  for  constructing  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  (Site  and  Approaches),  maturing  July  5,  1878,  viz,: 

137  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  137 .  137,000 

147  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  138  to  284  .  73,500 

235  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  285  to  519  .  23,500 

-  231,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Acts  for  effecting  the  Cannon  Street  Improvements, 
maturing  November  25, 1878.  viz.: 

28  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  207  to  234  . . . . .  28,000 

4  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  235  to  238  .  2,000 


-  30,000 

£,401,000 


Holders  of  City  securities  will  please  observe  that  the  above  Notice  does  not  refer  to  any 
Bonds  but  those  which  become  payable  in  the  year  1878. 

Further  information,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished  at  this  Department. 


Chamber  of  London.  Guildhall, 
November  5,  1877. 


BENJAMIN  SCOTT,  Chamberlain. 


WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’  ”— 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 


W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WLLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  n.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS. — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  thecelehrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  18 Trinity  Street.  London. S.E. 


XT ARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
R.  LAZENBY  &:  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “ Elizabeth  L<r.<.ubn." 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF ‘SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  li  R  1  N  S’  SAUCE, 

which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail, by  Dealersin  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ATATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

^  the  French  Government. 


XTICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

*  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes, &c. 


VICIIY 

mi  a 


HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


VICIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


'VICHY  IIOPITAL. 


For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


VICHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

"  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

(CAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

*  The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  tuste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

LANCET — "  The  natural  nauseous  taste  of  the  Oil  is  disguised  with  considerable  art.” 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL _ “  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable  to 

Cod  Liver  Oil.  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our  little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD— “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions  with 
marked  results.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES — “  The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
MEDICAL  PRESS — “  Has  an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  can  testify  that  the 
result  is  satisfactory.” 

MEDICAL  RECORD — “  It  may  be  confidently  recommended.” 

Prices— Pints, 4s.  6d. ;  Half  pints.  2s.  id.;  Quurtcr  pints,  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House,  Walbrook,  London. 


E.  F.  D.  WALSH,  Esq.,  Clarges  Street,  riccaililly. 

J.  S.  FORBES,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  District' 
Railway  Company. 

G.  W.  CURRIE,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company. 

The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  GORT,  Director  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company. 


Representing  the 
Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  DIRECTORS  of  the  METROPOLITAN  INNER  CIRCLE  COMPLETION 
RAILWAY  COMPANY  are  now  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for 
£1,200,000,  being  the  SHARE  CAPITAL  proposed  to  be  raised  in  120,000  SHARES 
of  £10  each,  payable  as  follows  : — 


£1 

0 

0  per  Share, 

payable  on  Application. 

1 

0 

0 

,,  on  Allotment. 

2 

0 

0 

„  on  February  1,  1878. 

2 

0 

0 

„  on  April  1,  1878. 

1 

10 

0 

,,  on  June  1,  1878. 

1 

10 

0 

,,  on  December  1,  1878 

1 

0 

0 

11 

,,  on  February  1, 1S70. 

£10 

0 

0 

The  METROPOLITAN  INNER  CIRCLE  RAILWAY.  eaPed  the  “Link  Line,”  will 
supply  the  only  link  now  wanting  to  complete  the  Underground  Inner  Circle  Railway  system, 
which,  thoughhitherto  incomplete,  has  so  greatly  benefited  the  Metropolis  generally  by  afford¬ 
ing  quick  ana  cheap  locomotion  to  all  parts. 

Though  a  private  undertaking,  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  great  necessity  and  useful¬ 
ness  have  excited  an  amount  ol  public  attention  seldom  given  to  other  than  national  works. 

The  course  of  it  will  be  as  follows  From  the  Mansion  House  Station  of  the  District 
Railway  it  will  pass  almost  entirely  beneath  Cannon  Street,  and  thence  under  a  new  street  to 
be  formed  by  the  Company  between  Eastcheap  and  Fenchurch  Street,  near  Mincing  Lane,  and 
be  continued  under  Fenchurch  Street  to  the  junction  near  Aldgate  with  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  This  street  will,  in  fact,  be  an  extension  eastward  of  Queen  Victoria  Street  and 
Cannon  Street. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Walker  (who  has  had  great  experience  in 
the  construction  of  important  underground  lines  in  London,  including  the  District  Railway 
and  portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway),  whereby  he  undertakes  to  construct  and  complete 
the  Railway,  &c\,  and  the  street  improvements,  by  August  1,  1*79  (with  a  bonus  for  earlier  com¬ 
pletion),  and  receiving  the  earnings  of  the  line  from  the  portions  as  opened  until  the  whole  is 
completed,  to  pay  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  paid  up  on  calls  from  the 
due  date  of  each  cull,  until  August  1,  1879. 

The  contract  includes  the  construction  of  convenient  Refreshment  Rooms  or  Restaurants. 
Lavatories,  &e.,  at  each  of  the  three  stations,  which,  owing  to  their  central  and  public  position 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  City,  will  yield  a  large  annual  rental  to  this  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Mansion  House  Station  Restaurant  alone,  not  nearly  so  well  pluced  as  the 
stations  of  this  Company,  yields  about  £3,000  per  annum  to  the  District  Company. 

The  works  will  be  proceeded  with  and  continued  with  all  vigour  ;  and  the  portion  from  the 
Mansion’ House  Station  to  Eastcheap,  which  includes  the  two  stations  at  Cannon  Street  and 
Eastcheap,  will,  with  the  New  Street  and  street  improvements,  it  is  expected,  be  completed 
by  December  31,  1878. 

The  minimum  guaranteed  Toll  on  the  440  trains  to  be  run  per  day,  which,  witli  the  rebate, 
is  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  District  Company,  with  the  other  sources  of  Revenue 
mentioned  below,  which  are  estimated  on  reliable  data,  is  equal  to  a  Dividend  of  £1  lie.  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  Share  Capital,  as  under  :— 


■140  trains  per  day,  at  8s.  per  train  . £64.210 

liiper  cent,  rebate  on  new  traffic .  7,500 

Kent  of  Refreshment  Rooms,  Book  Stalls,  Advertising  Boards,  Lava¬ 
tories,  &c .  13,000  84,740 

Less— Manning  and  maintaining  the  Line,  Board,  Officers,  and  Office 

Expenses .  14,000 

70.740 

Interest  on  Debenture  Stock, 4  per  cent,  on  £100,000  .  16.000 

Leaving  net  revenue  available  for  dividend  on  the  Share  Capital  of 

£1,200,000  .  54,740 


being  upwards  of  4$  per  cent,  per  annum. 

By  the  agreement  with  the  District  Company,  from  the  tolls  payable  on  the  440  trains  to  be 
run  per  day,  which,  with  the  rebate,  is  absolutely  guaranteed  by  the  District  Company,  from 
the  completion  and  opening  of  the  line,  combined  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue  above 
specified,  a  net  income  equal  to  4*  per  cent,  on  the  Share  Capital  now  for  subscription  will 
arise.  Any  arrears  of  such  tolls  and  rebate  would  become  a  cumulative  debt  on  that  Company, 
payable  out  of  its  net  profits  available  for  dividend  on  its  ordinary  stock,  in  perpetual  priori  tv 
to  the  dividends  upon  the  whole  of  that  stock,  which  profits  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Forbks  to 
reach  and  probably  exceed  £30,000  per  annum,  before  the  opening  of  the  Link  Line. 

The  financial  prospects  of  the  Link  Line  may  therefore  be  considered  sound  and  satisfactory, 
producing  ns  they  do  a  minimum  dividend  of  £4  l«s.  per  cent.,  rising  steadily  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  to  a  probable  6  per  cent,  and  upwards  on  the  Share  Capital. 

The  Agreement  gives  to  the  District  Company  the  option,  expressly  stipulated  for  by  them, 
of  purchasing  the  entire  undertaking  on  the  following  terms  *  *  *  ♦  It  will  be  seen, 

therefore,  that  a  profit  may  be  looked  for  if  the  line  is  purchased  of  from  £22  to  £46  per  £lu’> 
Stock. 

Subscribers  are  at  liberty  to  pay  up  the  balance  due  on  their  Shares  on  any  day  when  an 
instalment  becomes  payable,  whereupon  interest  at  5  per  ceut.  per  annum  will  immediately 
accrue  thereon. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application,  with  Mapof  London  showing  the  Link  Line. 
&c..  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bankers,  the  NATIONAL  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  112 
Hishoi  s  'ate  Street,  EC.,  and  its  Branches  ;  or  Messrs.  Glyn.  Mills.  Currie,  &  Co..  67  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  E,C\;  and  of  the  Brokers,  Messrs.  1 1  ELBERT,  Wagg,  Hr  Campbell,  18  Old  Brnud 
Street.  E.O.  ;  or  Messrs.  Panmure,  Gordon,  &  Co.,  Ilatton  Court, Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.  ; 
or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  6  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

ARTHUR  HIGGINSON,  Secretary. 

o&T 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Invested  assets  on  December  31,1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488,970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 

Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  TIIE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sen  ton  application  to  the  Office. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

TEGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£81  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured.  _ 

T  EG AL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

-*— *  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  etlect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TIIE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


P 


IICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, 


} 


Secretaries. 


T  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

TVORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


ACCIDENTS  by  FLOOD  and  F I  E  L  D.— 

Accidents  of  all  kinds  mav  be  provided  against  by  a  Policy  of  the  RAILWAY  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

HON.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  £1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation. 

64  Cornhill,  London.  WILLIAM  J.  VI AN,  Secretary. 


nPIIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.— Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchase's  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water  .and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.  HASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


T)INNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

IilG-HT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIE. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 

THE  MOST  EFFICAC10U8. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent*in  a 
muni  r  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affi  i  t  ions  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHELL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes: 

“  I  l  ave  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease. 
Dr.  1  »E  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficacy  than  any 
othci  Cod- Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
of  <-i  1  s  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  lmd  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Live  oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGIIT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  ONLY. in  Capsuled  Imperial  Ilalf-pints,  2s.  Gd. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO„  77  Strand,  London. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


l\/rUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— See 

-*-»X  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready. 

TXTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

-LyX  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now 
ready,  postage  free,  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains:  The  Li.eof  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort;'  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Maeuulaj  ;  Burnaby's  Rule  to  Khiva:  Walhiet  Russia;  Baker’s 
Turkey  ;  Srituy ler’s  Turkistan  :  A  s  Aii-ica,  by  C> m unander  Cameron;  Harriet  Martiueau’s 
Autobiography  ;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church.  Third  Series;  The  American  Senator,  by 
Anthony  Trollope;  A  Woman  Hater,  by  Chum  Reade  Ariadne,  by  **  Ouida  ;”  By  the  Elbe, 
by  Sarah  Tytler  ;  and  several  other  leading  IL>oks  of  the  Pa-t  and  Pres  -nt  seasons,  and  an 
unusually  large  Selection  of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion.  Philosophy, 
Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of 
Modern  Books. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MTJDIE’S  SELECT  LIBl  \RY  ma;  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  sill  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBR  \RY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  C heaps ide. 


rFIIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  nr.  >rding  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  Gei  man.  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  -die red  I'm  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricos  may 
also  he  had  tree  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON'S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY'S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


BUIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

X  of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  nrerequirod,  fur  which  Dd.  each  will  be  given  .viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  TG,  81.  ks,  91,  192,  GIS,  and  767  (clean  copies  —a  tlie  Office.  38  Southampton 
Street.  Strand.  W.C. 


E.  J.  ARMSTRONG'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

In  fcp.  Svo.  with.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  7s.  Gd. 

npiIE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  EDMUND  .T.  ARMSTRONG. 

JL  Edited  by  liis  Brother,  G.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “  Ugone,”  “  Tlie  Tragedy 
of  Israel,”  &c. 

“  His  young  star  will  continue  to  shine  before  the  eyes  of  all  wh  >  study  English 
poetry.”— Sainte-Beuve. 

rnilE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

JL  New  Edition,  comprising  Stories  of  Wicklow  and  other  Poems  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished.  With  Portrait  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  and  a  Vignette.  Uniform,  price  5s. 

FUSS  AYS  and  SKETCHES.  By  E.  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 

JU  by  liis  Brother,  G.  F.  Armstrong.  Uniform,  price  5s. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  ADULTERATION  IN  ARTICLES  OP  FOOD. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  illustrated  by  more  than  Two  Hundred  Woodcuts, 

price  24s.  cloth, 

TAOOD:  its  ADULTERATIONS  and  the  METHODS  for 

-1-  their  DETECTION.  By  Arthur  Hill  Hassai.l,  M.D.  Loud.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  England;  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  London  ;  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  Author  of  The  Reports  on  Food  of  *•  The  Lancet  Analytical 
Sanitary  Commission,”  “  Food,  and  its  Adulterations,”  Ac. 

London,  Longmans  &l  Co. 

Just  published,  in  Svo.  price  One  Shilling. 

\\7HOM  DO  CHRISTIANS  NOW  WORSHIP  ?  An 

*  '  Appeal  to  all  who  call  themselves  Christians.  By  thu  Rev.  Stephen 
Jenner,  M.A.  Author  of  “  Quicksands,”  &c. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 

Primary  and  Higher  Schools  ;  Revised  Editions s.  d. 

First  English  Grammar  . . .  1  4 

Kejr,  with  Additional  Exercises .  1  9 

Higher  English  Grammar  .  2  G 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar .  3  6 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric . . .  4  0 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

TESUS  THE  MESSIAH:  a  Narrative  Poem  and  Metrical 

^  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  Story.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies.  Auth<<  of  “Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Our  School  Field  Club,”  **  The  Swan  and  her  Cu  w."  1’;  .ee  6s. 

London  :  PROVOST  &  Co.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  “THE  ARABIAN  NIGHT  L” 

Just  published,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

T^HE  LIFE  of  E.  W.  LANE,  Author  of  “  Mode  n  Egyptians,” 

&c.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Just  published,  8vo.  sewed,  Is. 

piIILO,  and  the  PRINCIPLES  of  the  JEWISH- 

X  ALEXANDRINE  PHILOSOPHY:  an  Address  delivered  in  Mauch*  ster  New  College, 
Loudon,  on  October  2, 1877.  ByJAS.  Drummond,  B. A. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street.  Covent  Garden,  London  .  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Price  2s.  6d, 

(CRITICISM  and  LIBEL  (LAW  of):  a  11  mlbook  for 

Journalists.  Authors,  and  the  Libelled.  By  C.  E.  Howard  Vincent.  Barrister-at- 
Law,  and  Membre  de  la  Facultu  de  Droit  de  Paris. 

“  Mr.  Vincent  has  summarised  the  Law  of  Criticism  and  Libel  wry  clean  >  *nd  concisely.” 
"  A  lucid  digest  of  the  law.” — Norwich  Argus. 

“  Worthy  of  the  attention  of  authors,  journalists,  and  public  speakers.”— u,„  Telegraph. 

“  Bears  the  mark  of  considerable  research  ami  labour  on  tin  pan  •>!' :  tur  Law  Times. 

"His handbook  deserves  to  be  recommended.” — Army  and  Navy  dazette. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 


Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  2s. 

HP  HE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  By  A  Lady. 

X-  The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Prcscut  l  ime. 

London :  Simpkix,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


Just  published,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s. 

“JV’ATHAN  the  WISE:  a  Dramatic  Poem  bv  Lessing.  Trans- 

'  luted  into  English  Blank  Verse  by  Andrew  Wood.  F.K  -  i  .  Fellow  of  the 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ;  Member  of  the  Gene- a  '  him  .  iedical  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  Author  of  Truml  b.jus  in  .  ,  dish  Metre  of 
the  "  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,”  Schiller’s  *■  Don  Carlos,”  »c. 

William  P.  Nimmo,  London  and  Edinburgh.  And  So*d  by  all  ik*.  ..sellers. 


pUPIL 


16mo.  pp.  91,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

versus  TEACHER  :  Letters  from  a  Te  clier  to  a 

Teacher.  By  M.  Hymans. 

"  An  admirably  compendious,  lucid,  and  appreciative  little  work.” 

,,  _  ,  JVust rated  London  Xtws. 

An  excellent  little  manual.  — Saturday  /,’«  r/.</\ 

“  Very  sensible  remarks  on  the  routine  of  tlie  school  room.”—  Guardian. 

London  :  TltOflNEU  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Ilill. 
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Now  ready,  32  pp.,  2d.  Weekly,  No.  II.  of 

THE  MIR  R  OR  of  LITER  A  T  U  R  E. 

Contexts : 

JUDGMENT  DEFERRED:  a  Novelette.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linn  et^  Ranks.  Author 
of  “  God’s  Providence  House,”  “  The  Manchester  Man,”  & c.  Chapters  3  and  4. 
PRISCI AN’S  HEAD  A  LITTLE  SCRATCHED. 

RASPBERRY  ISLAND  :  a  Romance  in  a  Pottle. 

AT  TU15BLETONS.  By  J.  ASHOY  Steriiy. 

DANGER  FI  ELD  :  a  Serial  Novel.  By  II.  Badkn  Pritchard. 

MACHINERY  AND  ARTISANS  IN  AMERICA. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

SPANISH  STORIES, 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  POEMS. 

•*  PRODDERS."  By  William  Sawyer. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  “HISTORY  OF  A  CRIME.”  By  Thomas  ARCHER. 
LITERARY,  ARTISTIC.  MUSICAL.  AND  SCIENTIFIC  NOTES,  SOCIAL 
COMMENTS,  AND  GENERAL  GOSSIP. 

Office,  Red  Lion  House,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


POSTEI! MONGERS’  STABLES;  R.O.  SCHOOL  CIIAPEL, 

KENSINGTON _ See  THE  BUILDER  of  thisweek  for  Illustrations  and  Particulars 

—By-laws— Spring  Gardens — Thibet — Liverpool,  its  Bod)  and  Mhtd — Institute  of  Ai  hitect  - 
Concrete  Building— Steam  Roller  Case— Some  Famous  Trees  in  Iferts,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4(d. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


HTHE  ILLUSTRATED  SONGS  of  SCOTLAND.— 

BOOSEY  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  a  New  and  very  Superb  Edition  of  the  SONGS  of 
SCOTLAND,  containing  12  Full-page  Illustrations  by 

Frank  Dicksee,  I  A.  Hunt, 

J.  MacRnlston,  P.  Skelton. 

W.  Small,  I  E.  B.  Iveighton. 

The  Book  contains  loo  Songs,  the  Music  edited  by  J.  Pittman  and  Colts  Brows,  the 
Words  revised  (with  Notes i  by  Chaim, ks  Mackay.  The  11, LUSTRATED  SONGS  of 
SCOTLAND  are  printed  in  1  vol.  imperial  8vo.  very  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Boosey  &  Co.,  205  Regent  Street. 


BOOSEY  &  CO.’S 

(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  in  MUSIC,  all  handsomely  hound 

in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

TnE  ILLUSTRATED  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  (190  Songs,  with 
12  Full-page  Illustrations),  10s.  6d. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SONATAS.  Edited  by  W.  Dourell.  10s.  Cd. 
MENDELSSOHN’S  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS.  4s. 

SCHUMANN’S  PIANOFORTE  ALBUM.  4s. 

CHOPIN’S  WALTZES,  NOCTURNES,  and  MAZURKAS.  4?. 

STRAUSS’  WALTZ  ALBUM  (laTsets).  Is. 

THE  ROYAL  SONG  BOOKS. 

RUBINSTEIN'S  FIFTY  SONGS.  4s. 

RUBINSTEIN’S  EIGHTEEN  VOCAL  DUETS.  4s. 

BEETHOVEN’S  SEVENTY-SIX  SONGS,  4s. 

MENDELSSOHN’S  SIXTY  SONGS.  4s. 

SCHUMANN’S  SEVENTY-FIVE  SONGS.  4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  GERMANY.  4s. 

The  above  have  all  German  and  English  words. 

THE  SONGS  OF  ENGLAND.  4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND.  4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  IRELAND.  4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  WALES,  Is. 

The  above  form  a  complete  collection  of  National  Songs. 

SACRED  SONGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  4s. 

HUMOROUS  SONGS.  4s. 

CHOICE  DUETS  FOR  LADIES’  VOICES.  4s. 

All  the  4s.  volumes  can  be  had  in  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Boo.sey  &  Co.,  295  Regent  Street,  London. 

G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

Square  imperial  16mo.  embellished  with  loo  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt 
and  gilt  edges,  6s. 

YMTLDCAT  TOWER:  a  Book  of  Adventures  for  Boys.  By 

»  *  the  Author  of  “The  Swan  and  her  Crew." 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VICTORIA  GIFT  BOOKS, 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  450,  with  Page  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

/ALT)  PICTURES  in  a  NEW  FRAME.  By  Douglas 

Straight,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Frederick  Warse  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Original  Page  Illustrations,  cloth,  emblematically  gilt. 

/T*OD'S  SILVER;  or,  Youthful  Days.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

^  Greene,  Author  of  “  Cushions  and  Corners,”  “  Gilbert’s  Shadow,”  &c. 

MARTIN  NOBLE ;  or,  a  Boy’s  Experience  of  London  Life. 

By  John  George  Watts.  With  Original  Page  Illustrations. 

THE  YOUNG  SQUIRE  ;  or,  Peter  and  his  Friends.  By  Mrs. 

Eiloart,  Author  of  “The  Boy  with  an  Idea.”  “  Cris  Fairlie’s  Boyhood,"  &c.  With 
Original  Page  Illustrations. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THAT  LASS  O’  LOWRIE’S.” 

Picture  cover,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 


'JUIEO  : 


a  Love  Story.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett,  Author  of 

“  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s." 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Picture  cover,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

T'HAT  LASS  O’LOWRIE’S.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett. 

"A  novel  of  very  considerable  power,  and  well  worth  reading.”—  L  iUrartj  World. 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

The  New  Edition,  21s.,  on  the  18th  inst. 

nPHE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale, 

M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  ,T.  &  A.  CHURCniLL,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Now  ready,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE 

AGAMEMNON  OF  tESCHYLUS. 

Transcribed  by  ROBERT  BROWNING. 

LONDON :  SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

ME.  R.  D.  BLACKMORE’S  NEW  NOVEL-. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

EREMA; 

Or,  My  Father’s  Sin, 

By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE, 

Is  now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  SARAH  TATTLER. 

A  DOUCE  LASS, 

By  tlie  Author  of  “  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,”  “A  Garden  of  Women,”  &c. 

Is  now  ready  at  all  the  Libraries,  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

LONDON:  SMITH.  E  DER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NOW  READY. 


3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

JULIA  INGRAND: 

A  Tale  of  Catholicism  in  Peru. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  DON  MARTIN  PALMA. 


Crown  8vo.  pp.  xiii — 261,  cloth,  7s.  6(1. 

THE 

MONUMENTS  OF  UPPER  EGYPT. 

A  Translation  of  the  “  Itineraire  de  la  Haute 
Egypte”  of  Auguste  Mariette  Bey. 

By  ALPHONSE  MARIETTE. 

“  We  can  only  hope  it  may  be  so  received  as  to  encourage  M.  Alphonse  Mariette  to  give  us 
similar  translations  of  his  brother’s  other  works.” — Saturday  Review, 


Super-royal  8vo.  pp.  1G,  sewed,  Is. 

THE 

CONFERENCE  OF  LIBRARIANS. 

A  detailed  Report  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Conference  of  Librarian?  of  all 
Countries,  held  at  the  London  Institution,  October  2-5,  1877. 

LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Just  published,  large  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates,  cloth,  35s. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen.  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove 
Plants  ;  with  a  copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Operations,  and 
Select  Lists  of  Plants,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 

By  ROBERT  THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  RKNSHAW,  356  Strand. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  Gd.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

” ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations.’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.  —Public  Opinion. 

_ London  ;  BailliRre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 

(CONSUMPTION  :  its  Proximate  Cause  and  Specific  Treatment 

by  the  Hypophosphites,  upon  the  Principles  of  Stccchiological  Medicine.  By  John 
Francis  Churchill,  M.l).  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Direct  Treatment  of  Respiratory 
Diseases  (Asthma.  Bronchitis,  &e.)  by  Stccchiological  Inhalants.  And  Reports  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Coses  by  Dm,  Churchill,  Campbell,  lleslop,  Sterling,  Bud,  Santa  Maria,  Gomez, 
Maestro,  Parigot,  Reinvillier,  Galvez,  Leriverend,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintra-c 
Bougard,  Tirifahy,  Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Pane@rossi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Aseenzi,  Regnoli, 
YaJentini,  Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedeli.  Price  21s 
London ;  Longmans  &  Co.; 


Revised  and  greatly  extended  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  Co-Editor  of  the  “Gardeners’  Chronicle."  &c. 
Assisted  by  several  Eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

In  a  few  days,  crown  8vo.  cloth. 

V  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITERATURE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines. 

PITH  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  AND  TEST-QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

Bv  CHARLES  THOMAS  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 

Fbllow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

LONDON :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  CHRISTOPHER  Jeaffreson,  of  Dullingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cohdy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  21s. 

.  "  Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter.” — Athenxum. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS:  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  This  book  abounds  in  interesting  historical  recollections.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS:  an  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin’s  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1S7C.  By  Molyneux 
St.  John.  2  vols.  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin,  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett’s 
Standard  Library.”  Bound  and  Illustrated,  5s. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Fuances  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  G-olden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Throughout  this  work  the  author  displays  her  well  recognized  delicacy  of  taste,  vivacity  of 
fancy,  gift  of  pathos,  and  great  share  of  invention.”— Court  Journal. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queeuie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  really  original  novel ;  the  work  is  simply  perfect." — Messenger. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  Maud  Leslie’s  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please.”— Post. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  BEAR,  by  Geokgiana  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks.  3  vols. 

An  unusually  attractive  story. "—Graphic. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  (postage,  5d.) 

THE  PICTURE-AMATEUR’S 
HANDBOOK  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  PAINTERS; 

Being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture 
Galleries  and  for  Art  Students, 

Including  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Methods  of  Painting  and  Instructions  for 
Cleaning,  Re-lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  a  Glossary  of  Terms, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  Painting, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  M aster. 

By  PHILIPPE  DARYL,  B.A. 


LONDON  :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  CO.,  7  STATIONERS’-nALL  COURT,  E.C. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

A  standard  work  of  reference."— Lancet. 

"  A  book  of  first-rate  merit.” — Practitioner. 

“  Very  full  and  exhaustive  throughout.” — Spectator. 

“A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar.”—  Chemical  yews. 


J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  &  CO. 


No  Household  should  be  without  a  copy  of  “Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management,”  the 
best  and  cheapest  Cookery  Book  ever  published. 

277th  Thousand.— New  Edition,  post  8vo.  half-bound,  7s.  Gd. 

Extra  Edition,  elegant  cloth,  8s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGE- 

MENT  ;  comprising  every  kind  of  practical  information  on  Domestic  Economy 
and  Modern  Cookery.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume,  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  or  upon  any  anniversary  whatever,  ‘‘  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household 
Management”  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calf  bindiug,  price 
10s.  6d.,  the  book  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 


LONDON  :  WARD,  LOCK,  &  CO.,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE. 


Fifteenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Revised  throughout,  of 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES, 

for  Universal  Reference,  Relating  to  all  Ages  and  Nations.  Containing  the 
History  of  the  "World  to  the  Autumn  of  1876.  By  Benjamin  Vincent, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Demy  8vo.  in  1  thick 
vol.  cloth,  18s. ;  half-calf  24s.  ;  full  calf,  or  tree  calf,  31s.  Gd. 

“  The  most  universal  book  of  reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the 
English  language.” — Times. 

“  It  is  by  far  the  readiest  and  most  reliable  work  of  the  kind  for  the  general  reader  within 
the  province  of  our  knowledge.”— Standard. 

Also  now  ready,  uniform  with  and  by  the  Editor  of  "Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,’’ 

VINCENT’S  DICTIONARY  of  BIOGRAPHY. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


BISHOP  THIRL  WALL’S  LITERARY  and 

THEOLOGICAL  REMAINS.  Edited  by  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Perowne,  D.D. 
Vol.  III.  Essays,  Speeches,  Sermons,  Sic.  Demy  Svo.  20s. 

MEMOIR  of  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

By  bis  Brother,  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 
Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

[Next  week. 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  in  ORDINARY 

PLACES.  By  a  Wife  with  her  Husband.  Republished  from  the  Spectator . 
Post  Svo.  10s.  6d. 


WALKS  in  LONDON.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Rome,”  “Cities  of  Italy,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 
Svo.  with  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  [In  a  few  days . 


COLUMBIA  and  CANADA  :  Notes  on  tbe 

Great  Republic  and  the  New  Dominion.  A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition 
of  “  Westward  by  Rail.”  By  W.  Fraseii  Rae.  Demy  Svo.  14s. 


THE  LAUREL  BUSH.  By  the  Author  of 

“  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.”  Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  5s. 

LAPSED,  but  not  LOST:  a  Story  of  Roman 

Carthage.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Schbnberg-Cotta  Family.”  Crown  Svo. 

[In  a  few  days . 

SKETCHES  from  NATURE,  in  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  Lady  Verney,  Author  of  “  Stone  Edge,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  extra.  [Next  week . 


STORY  after  STORYr  :  a  Christmas  Book  for 

the  Young.  By  the  Author  of  “  Cheerful  Sundays.”  Square  8vo.  with  150 
Illustrations,  cloth  extra.  [In  a  few  days . 

“  THEM  BOOTS.”  By  William  Gilbert, 

Author  of  “  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,”  &c.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 


THE  HOUSE  of  RAVENSBURG:  a  Tragedy. 

By  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Plug.”  Small  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


OUR  INHERITANCE  in  the  GREAT 

PYRAMID.  By  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  the 

AUTHOR  of  “CHRONICLES  of  the  SCHONBERG-COTTA  FAMILY.” 
Post  8vo.  6s.  tid. 


MEMOIR  of  ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L., 

Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ross,  B.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Philip’s.  Stepney.  Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

“  An  admirable  biography  of  a  noble-hearted  and  highly-gifted  man.  It  should  he  read  by 
all  who  follow  truth  rather  than  authority,  and  are  not  afraid  to  go  wherever  honest  anil 
devout  inquiry  may  lead  them.” — Spectator. 

MUSIC  and  MORALS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R. 

Haweis,  M.A.  Eighth  Edition,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  7s.  fid. 

MUSICAL  COMPOSERS  and  their  WORKS. 

For  tbe  Use  of  Schools  and  Students.  By  Sarah  Tytler.  Third  Thousand, 
crown  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

"  The  best  simple  handbook  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England,”— A cademy. 


DALDY,  ISBISTER,  &  CO.,  56  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S 

LIST  OP  FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  CHALLENGER  EXPEDITION. 

TIIALASSA:  an  Essay  on  the  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Currents 

of  the  Ocean.  By  John  James  Wild,  Member  of  the  Civilian  Scientific  Staff  of 
1I.M.S.  Challenger ,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams  by  the  Author.  12s. 

BARDS  and  BLOSSOMS  ;  or,  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Asso- 

ciations of  Flowers.  With  Floral  Plates  illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  E. 
IIULME.  F.L.S..  F.S.A.,  Marlborough  College  ;  Author  of  "  Plants,  their  Natural  Growth 
and  Ornamental  Treatment,”  &c.  Price  10s.  6d. 

AUNT  CHARLOTTE’S  STORIES  of  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “  Stories  of  English  History,”  "  Stories  of  Bible 
History.”  Ac.  Square  8vo.  with  Illuminated  Title-page,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

TOPO  :  a  Tale  about  English  Children  in  Italy.  By  G.  E. 

Brunefii.le.  Square  Svo.  with  numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

FAIRYr  CIRCLES  :  Tales  and  Legends  of  Dwarfs,  Fairies,  and 

Water  Sprites.  From  the  German  of  Villamaria.  A  Sequel  to  “Fairyland  Tales.” 
8vo.  with  numerous  ^lustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gold  and  bludk,  3s.  Gd. 

Complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


LONDON:  E.  MOXON.  SON,  &  CO..  DORSET  BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


MARCUS  WARD  Si  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


T)EMOCRACY  in  EUROPE  ;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Author  of  “Constitutional 
History  of  England  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.”  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
32s.  cloth.  [On  Monday ,  the  19 th  instant . 


Second  Edition  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO 


■jVTEMORIALSofCHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS- 

WYNN.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  10s.  6d. 


“This  is  one  of  those  really  pood  volumes 
of  memoirs  which  only  too  seldom  make  their 
appearance.”  Glouk. 

“  We  cun  scarcely  imagine  a  more  readable 
01  a  more  appetising  book.” 

Nonconformist. 


“  From  beginning  to  end  of  this  fascinating 
volume  we  see  the  same  mind  in  a  great 
variety  of  lights  and  attitudes,  but  all  simple, 
all  natural,  and  all  those  of  a  woman  of  no 
common  culture  of  mind,  and  no  common 
depth  of  faith.”  Spectator. 


'THE  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

CHARLES  I.  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  of  the  1 
Judges  in  favour  of  Ship-Money,  1628-1637.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Pro-  j 
fessor  of  Modern  History,  King’s  College,  London.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

“  Mr.  Gardiner’s  works  have  a  more  monumental  dignity  than  any  historical 
writing  in  England  since  the  days  of  Gibbon.”  Examiner. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ROME.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne. 

English  Edition,  revised  and  translated  by  the  Author.  Vol.  III.  8vo. 
price  15s.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  80s. 


“  We  can  point  to  few  historical  works 
which  arc  more  delightful,  certainly  to  none 
more  wholesome,  more  accurate,  or  more 
true.”  Saturday  review. 

“A  work  of  great  value  and  importance, 


being  framed  on  the  results  of  all  the  best 
research  since  the  days  of  Niebuhr  and 
Arnold,  and  written  in  a  philosophic  and 
truly  historical  spirit.” 

Fortnightly  Review. 


THE  LIFE  of  MOZART.  Translated  from 

the  German  Work  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Noul  by  Lady  Wallace.  With  2  Por¬ 
traits.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

“A  life  which  will  be  welcome  to  every  I  its  transient  gleams  of  happiness  and  content, 
lover  of  music.”  Graphic.  the  record  of  it  has  a  poignant  and  pathetic 

“  Melancholy  as  the  life  of  Mozart  is,  with  |  fascination.”  Daily  NeTvs. 


THE  JEWISH  MESSIAH  :  a  Critical  History 

of  the  Messianic  Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Talmud.  By  James  Drummond,  B.A.  Professor  of 
Theology  in  Manchester  New  College,  London.  8vo.  price  15s. 


/AN  HORSE-BREAKING,  founded  on  Lxperi- 

ence  obtained  in  England,  Australia  and  America.  By  R.  Moreton, 
M.R.C.Y.S.  Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 


“  Almost  certain  to  meet  with  a  ready 
iale.”  Saturday  Review. 

**  The  author  has  handled  his  subject  so 
completely  from  beginning  to  end  that  no¬ 
thing  is  left  to  which  exception  can  be  taken. 
From  the  lirst  chapter  to  the  last,  the  advice 


given  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  kind,  and 
we  cannot  but  hail  with  satisfaction  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  work  which  affords  much  valu¬ 
able  information  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
stud  management.”  Baily’s  Magazine. 


PJORSES  and  RIDING.  By  George  Nevile, 

M.A.  With  31  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 


“  There  is  so  much  of  sound  sense  in  Hoi'scs 
and  Hiding  that  the  book  will  prove  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  libiary  of  men  who 
wish  to  thoroughly  understand  the  horse  and 


its  attributes.  The  author  has  treated  the 
subject  most  exhaustively,  and  we  see 
throughout  that  we  are  following  one  who,  ill 
uddition  to  being  au  Author,  is  a  horseman.” 

Field. 


London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  CONJUKING. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SECRETS  OF  CONJURING 
AND  MAGIC; 

Or,  How  to  Become  a  Wizard. 

By  ROBERT  HOUDIN. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Professor  HOFFMANN,  Author  of  “  Modem  Magic,” 
with  Illustrations. 

Also,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

MODERN  MAGIC  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring. 

By  Professor  Hoffmann.  With  318  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Maskelyne  writes:  “  T  am  quite  delighted  with  the  book.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
best  work  ever  written  upon  the  6ubjeet.” 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS.  TIIE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

VOLUME  the  THIRD. 

Contents  :  — 

I.  THE  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES. 

II.  TIIE  DIRECT  EVIDENCE  for  MIRACLES  ; 

The  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  ;  The  Evidence  of  Paul. 

III.  THE  RESURRECTION  and  ASCENSION  ; 

Relation  of  Evidence  to  Subject ;  The  Evidence  of  the  Gospels ; 
The  Evidence  of  Paul. 


“  The  present  volume  exhibits  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  The  Author’s  style  has  lost  none  of  its  directness  and  force.  lie 
thoroughly  knows  his  own  mind,  and  is  free  from  hesitancy  in  expressing 
it.  lie  has  a  fine  confidence  in  his  positions  and  the  strength  of  his  argu¬ 
ments.  His  knowledge  of  the  modern  literature  connected  with  his  subject 

is  extensive,  and  is  as  evident  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes . Ilis  book 

is  not  only  one  of  remarkable  ability,  distinguished  throughout  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  mental  earnestness  and  strength,  but  it  is  a  needed  and  welcome- 
book,  were  it  only  as  a  stimulus  to  inquiry.”  Academy. 

u  In  the  present  volume  the  Author  shews  the  same  ample  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  with  all  its  literature  and  bearings.  Though  the 
ground  has  been  well  trodden,  he  occupies  it  in  bis  own  way,  putting 
forward  his  arguments  in  the  mode  he  thinks  most  effective,  with  judicial 

calmness . The  volume  contains  abundant  proofs  of  learned  research, 

acute  criticism,  and  intellectual  ability.”  Athen.ecm. 

“We  cannot  attempt  to  review  the  third  volume  of  ‘Supernatural 
Religion  ’  apart  from  the  others,  and  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposition. 
It  demands  at  a  future  period  a  more  complete  treatment  than  here  i- 


possible . The  sketch  of  the  character  and  temperament  of  St. 

Paul  in  his  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  as  important  as  it 
is  interesting . We  for  the  present  earnestly  commend  the  book  to 


the  attention  of  our  readers.”  Westminster  Review. 

“  By  far  the  ablest  volume  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion.’  ” 

The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan,  “  Scotsman.” 

“  An  adequate  treatment  from  a  rationalist  point  of  view  of  problems  so 
full  of  interest  and  importance,  at  once  claims  attention,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  author  brings  to  bear  upon  them  that  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment,  width  of  reading,  and  acuteness  of  analysis  which  distinguished  his 

other  volumes . It  (this  work)  is  distinguished  by  much  acute 

thinking,  extensive  scholarship,  aud  able  writing.”  Scotsman. 

“  We  believe  that  this  third  volume  ought  to  win,  and  will  win,  for  its 
accomplished  Author,  unknown  as,  to  our  regret,  he  remains,  a  high 
repute.”  Inquirer. 

“  This  anonymous  work  is  now  completed.  It  is  unquestionably  full  of 
learning  and  research . The  Author  is  a  fair  opponent.” 

International  Review. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued,  5  vols,  demy  8vo.  £2  12s.  6d. 

MODERN  EUROPE, 

From  the  Fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of 
the  German  Empire,  A.D.  1453—1871. 

By  THOMAS  HENRY  DYER,  LLD. 

This  work,  which  has  been  for  some  timeout  of  print, has  been  revised  throughout 
for  this  edition,  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  matter  and  the  addition  of  new 
chapters,  bringing  tire  history  down  to  the  year  1871. 

The  book  is  not  only  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader,  but  is  also 
well  adapted  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Its  use  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  very  full  Tables  of  Contents  to  each  volume 
and  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole.  Those  who  may  wish  to  make  further  researches 
will  also  find  references  throughout  the  work  to  the  authorities  which  have  been 
consulted. 


“It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  able  work,  as  to  which  of  the  above 
modes  (approaching  the  subject  as  apologist  or  as  critic)  the  Author  adopts. 
He  is  perhaps  as  able  a  representative  of  the  second  class  as  has  ever  written 
in  English.  The  present  volume  shews  no\  falling  off  in  point  of  ability  or 
style  as  compared  with  the  former  two  ;  while  the  evidence  of  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  foot-notes  and 
references,  is  fully  as  overwhelming.  Nor  has  the  Author  allowed  himself 
to  be  crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  learning.  He  is  not  one  of  those  dun¬ 
geons  of  learning  that  never  emit  light.  He  utilizes  his  resources  and 
marshals  his  forces  with  great  ability.”  Glasgow  Herald. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  Si  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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MR.  B.  L.  FARJEON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

Fifth  Edition  now  ready,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  Is. 

SOLOMON  ISAACS, aCHRISTMAS  STORY, 

by  B.  L.  FAR  JEON,  Author  of  “ Bladc-o'-Grass,”  “Bread-and-Cheesc  and  Kisses,” 
“An  T sla i id  lVr.rlA  “Shadows  on  the  Snow,”  &c.,  forming  the  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  for  1S77. 

Contests : 

INTRODUCTION. 

1.  INTRODUCES  MOSES  LEVY  AND  IIIS  DAUGHTER  RACHEL. 

2.  A  COLD  BRIGHT  NIGHT. 

3.  A  LEARNED  CONVERSATION  ON  THE  PROPER  MODE  OF  FRYING  FISn. 

4.  WHILE  RACHEL  AND  LEON  ARE  LOVEMAKING,  MOSES  LEVY  DREAMS. 

5.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  DECLARES  THAT  THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  MONEY. 

6.  SITTING  FOR  JOY. 

7.  HOW  SOLOMON  ISAACS  GREW  RICH. 

8.  AN  EXCITEMENT  IN  SPITALFIELDS. 

9.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  IS  DISGUSTED  WITH  IIIS  NAME. 

10.  MOSES  LEVY  PLAYS  A  GAME  OF  CRIBBAGE  WITH  HIMSELF  FOR  AN 

IMPORTANT  STAKE. 

11.  THE  LESSON  OF  LOVE. 

12.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  MAKES  A  PROPOSITION  TO  RACHEL. 

13.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  CHANGES  HIS  NAME. 

14.  MRS.  ISAACS  DREAMS  THAT  IIER  HUSBAND  HAS  SOLD  niMSELF  TO 

THE - 

15.  RACHEL  WILL  NOT  GIVE  WAY. 

16.  SOLOMON  ISAACS  PLOTS  AND  SCHEMES  WITHOUT  SUCCESS. 

17.  THE  CROSS  OF  HUMANITY. 


Peg  Woffington,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  ITemans,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Countess 
of  Blcssington,  Susanna  Centlivre,  Kitty  Clive,  &c. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN;  being 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  Noted  Irishwomen  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Century.  By  E.  Owens  Blackburns,  Author  of  “A  Woman  Scorned,”  “The  Way 
Women  Love,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  288. 


A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India  Wet  Meshed,  Herat,  and  Kandahar. 
By  Hippislky  Cunliffe  Marsh,  Captain  18th  Bengal  Cavalry,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol. 
8vo.  14s. 

“  The  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading ;  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  good  map  assists 
the  understanding  in  p<  m>nl  of  the  lively  and  instructive  pages.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

"This  is  an  honest  slruigl  it  forward  story  of  a  journey  made  by  Captain  Marsh  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Dad  r .  They  also  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  Captain  Marsh’s 

perseverance  andp-.wei  '<  rvutiou  ;  the  latter  quality  being  especially  manifested  in  his 

final  chapter,  in  which  h  [,.:usof  the  Russian  advance  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  frontier  policy  that  England  ought  to  pursue.” — World. 

THE  SOUL  and  HOW  it  FOUND  ME; 

being  a  Narrative  of  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Production  of  “England  and 
Islam.”  By  Edward  Maitland.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  SIXPENNY  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  entitled 

MIRTH.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  the 

Author  of  “Our  Boys.”  “  Married  in  Haste,”  “Cyril’s  Success,”  &c.,  is  now  ready  at 
every  Bookseller’s  aud  Railway  Stall  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

MIRTH :  the  New  Sixpenny  Humorous  Monthly  Magazine. 

No.  I..  FOR  NOVEMBER,  CONTAINS: 

INTRODUCTORY.  J.  R.  PLANCHfi. 

KING  BIBBS.  J.  Albert. 

SONG  OF  TIIE  HOP-PICKERS.  E.  L.  BLANCHARD. 

THE  RUINED  MAN  OF  MONACO.  G.  A.  SALA. 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  BUOY.  R.  REF.CE. 

NOTORIETIES  AT  HOME.  H.  J.  Byron. 

A  FRANKFORT  SAUSAGE.  II.  S.  LEIGH. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  W.  S.  GILBERT. 

PLAIN  ENGLISH.  J.  HOLLINGSHEAD. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  G.  Turner. 

THE  LUNATIC  SHIP.  H.  J.  B. 

&c.  &c. 

Each  Number  complete  in  itself. 


NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 


NOW  HEADY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BY  ICAMOURASKA. 

THE  CHICKENBOROUGH  CHIT-CHAT 

CLUB.  3  vols. 

“  Characterized  by  a  continuous  ami  inexhaustible  spirit  of  merriment,  so  hearty  and  spon¬ 
taneous  as  to  carry  the  reader  along  with  every  fresh  sally,  even  agaiust  his  will.” 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  plenty  of  passages  which  show  that  there  is  genuine  fun  in  the 
book.”— A  theiueum. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  pp.  xx — 328,  and  xvj _ 358,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound 

in  cloth,  21s. 


LESSING: 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 


By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 

“  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not.  known  among  us.”— THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

“  *  In  all  litemry  history.’  said  Heine,  as  Mr.  Sime  reminds  us  in  his  preface,  ‘Lessing  is  the 
writer  whom  i  most  love’  ;  and  what  good  grounds  there  w  re  for  Heine’s  love  Mr.  Sime’s 
valuable  work  will  explain  to  people  who  perchance  only  know  Lessing  as  the  author  of  the 
‘Laocoon,’  though  indeed  that  in  itself  supplies  matter  enough  for  admiration  and  respect.” 

Saturday  Review. 

“  The  work  before  us  may.  therefore,  be  classed  as  a  contribution  to  biographical  literature 
of  permanent  value.” — Globe. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  as  the  intrepid  controversialist,  the  staunch  champion  of  freedom  of  the 
mind,  tlmt  Mr.  Sime’s  work  presents  Lessing  to  ns.  It  would  have  been  sadly  incomplete  had 
lie  not  also  portrayed  for  us  the  man  of  kindly  heart  and  the  dramatist.”—  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  In  all  this  we  have  good  evidence  of  original  thought  and  independent  judgment  based  on 
the  best  of  all  foundations— a  careful  study  of  the  master’s  writings.” — Graphic. 

“  At  length  the  public  may  be  congratulated  on  possessing  a  full  and  perfect  account  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  noteworthy  Germans  that  ever  existed.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“An  account  of  Lessing’s  life  and  work  on  the  scale  which  he  deserves  is  now  for  the  first 
time  offered  to  English  readers.  Mr.  Sime  has  performed  his  task  with  industry,  knowledge, 
and  sympathy  ;  qualities  which  must  concur  to  make  a  successful  biographer." 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Sime’s  volumes  are  eminently  interesting,  and  leave  on  the  reader’s  mind  a  clear  and 
agreeable  impression  of  Lessing  and  his  work.’’— Bookseller. 


ENGLISH  RULE  and  NATIVE  OPINION 

in  INDIA  :  a  Series  of  Gleanings  from  the  Notes  of  a  Journalist  in  the  years  1870—1872, 
and  again  in  1874.  By  James  Routlkdge.  Post  8vo.  pp.  344,  doth,  10s.  6d. 

ZNoiv  ready. 

The  Author’s  object  has  been  to  try  and  depict  various  phases  of  Indian  life  as  they 
actually  are.  and  to  make  tlvein  as  simple  and  clear  as  possible  to  readers  who  know 
nothing  practically  of  India  ;  and  he  hopes  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  solution  of  the  great  problems,  many  of  them  more  social  than 
political,  involved  in  the  relations  of  India  to  England. 


HEBREW  and  CHRISTIAN  RECORDS: 

an  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the  Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES.  Rector  of  Sutton,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College.  Oxford.  Now  first  published  Complete.  2  vols  demy  8vo.  doth,  24s. 

The  chief  encouragement  to  publish  these  Works  complete  lias  been  the  judgment 
which  more  than  one  writer  has  expressed  in  favour  of  the  views  which  the  Author  lias 
advocated  and  of  the  moderation  with  which  they  have  been  stated.  In  a  letter  from 
Babbage  to  Tollemache,  printed  in  Macmillan's  Magazine :  for  April  1873,  the  opinion  of 
the  eminent-  historian  Grote  is  thus  quoted  :  "  Mr.  Grote  lent  me  Dr.  Giles’s  Christian 
Records,  which  he  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  handbooks  concerning  early  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  _  lie  did  not  always  agree  with  the  author, 
but  liked  the  way  in  which,  besides  many  judicious  criticisms,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
various  authorities,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  are  given,  within  a  short  space.” 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Vols.  I.  to  III. 

A  HISTORY  of  MATERIALISM.  By 

Professor  F.  A.  Lange.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  German,  by  Ernest  *C. 
Thomas.  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  post  8vo.  pp.  350,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

[  Vols.  IT.  and  III.  in  the  press. 

Vol.  IV. 

NATURAL  LAW:  an  Essay  in  Ethics.  By 

Edith  Simcox.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  366,  cloth,  10s.  cd. 


Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

THE  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM  ;  its 

Foundations  contrasted  with  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a 
New  Introduction.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  280,  and  290.  cloth,  15s. 

Other  Works  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  duly  announced. 


THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  By 

George  Henry  Lewes.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  pp.  508,  cloth,  16s. 

Contents  :  The  Nature  of  Life— The  Nervous  Mechanism— Animal  Automatism— 
The  Retlex  Theory. 


THE  JAT  AKA;  together  with  its  Commentary. 

Being  Tal<-s  of  the  Anterior  Birth  of  Gotama  Buddlm.  For  the  first  time  Edited  in  the 
Original  Pali  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  Translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Vol.  I.  Text. 
Demy  »vo.  pp.  512,  cloth,  28s. 


BY  JAMES  GRANT. 

SIX  YEARS  AGO:  a  New  Novel.  By 

JAMES  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War,”  “Mary  of  Lorraine,”  &c.  2  vols. 


THE  MOUNT  :  Speech  from  its  English 

Heights.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii— 302,  cloth,  1 0s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “CASQUE  AND  COWL.” 

“  IF  ” :  a  New  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“Casque  and  Cowl,”  “The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  “Homeless  and  Friendless,”  & c. 
2  vols. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 

TWO  KNAVES  and  a  QUEEN.  By  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  “Maggie,”  “Fantoccini,”  &c.  3  vols. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MAYNE  REID. 

GWEN  WYNN.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 

Author  of  “Lost  Lenore,”  "The  White  Gauntlet,”  “Half-Blood,”  “  The  Rifle 
Rangers,”  “  The  Maroon,"  &c.  3  vols. 


BY  WILLIAM  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

THE  FALL  of  SOMERSET  :  an  Historical 

Romance.  Bv  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Author  of  “  Chetwynd  Calverlcy,” 
“  Old  St.  Raufs,”  &lc.  3  vols. 

BY  HELEN  MAR. 

MAY  FAIRFAX.  By  Helen  Mar,  Author 

of  “  Loyal  and  True,”  &c.  3  vols. 


THOUGHTS  on  LOGIC;  or,  the  S.N.I.X. 

Propositional  Theory.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  iv.— 76,  cloth,  2s.  (id. 


NEW  PARTS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA. 

THE  '  PARTHIAN  COINAGE.  By  Percy 

Gardner,  M.A.  PartV.  royal  4to.  pp.  iv — 65,  with  8  Autotype  Plates,  in  Wrapper, 
price  18s.  [ Noio  ready. 

ON  the  ANCIENT  COINS  and  MEASURES 

of  CEYLON.  With  a  Discussion  of  the  Ceylon  Date  of  the  Buddha’s  Death.  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Part  VI. 
pp.  60,  with  Plate,  10s. 


SAPPHO  :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stella, 

Author  of  “Records  of  the  Heart,”  “The  King’s  Stratagem,”  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  with  Steel  Engraving,  cloth,  2s.  Od. 
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Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES  on  the 

AMAZON  and  its  TRIBUTARIES.  By  C.  Barrington  Brown, 
Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Author  of  “  Canoe  and  Camp  Life,”  “  British  Guiana”  ; 
and  William  Lidstone,  C.E.  [iS'/i urthj. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth. 

THE  HEROES  of  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

By  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  “  A  Peck  of  Troubles,”  “  A  Book 
about  Boys,”  “A  Book  about  Dominies,”  &c.  &c.  [2Vex<  week. 


Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth. 

ADVENTURES  in  the  AIR;  being;  Memorable 

Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts.  From  the  French  of  M.  D.  Fonviki.le. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  John  S.  Keltie.  [ZVexf  week. 


Tenth  Edition,  with  54  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOK, 

No.  1 ;  or,  Lessons  from  the  Natural  History  of  Animals.  By  Adam 
White,  late  Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

[A'e.ft  week. 


Second  Edition,  with  48  Folio  Coloured  Plates. 
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No.  4. — SKETCHES  from  NATURE  ;  or,  Pictures  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Life  in  all  Lands.  [iVe.rf  week. 


Seventh  Edition,  with  36  oblong  Folio  Coloured  Illustrations. 
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Ecp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 
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“  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 

this  little  guide  with  its  Index  and  Map . So  useful  a  vade  mecum  should  not 

be  overlooked  even  by  the  well-informed  Londoner,  while  to  the  stranger  it  will 
prove  a  mine  of  information.” — Queen. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  Maps,  Ethnological  Appendices,  and  several 
hundred  Illustrations. 

STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRA¬ 
PHY  and  TRAVEL  for  General  Reading.  Based  on  Helwall’s 
“  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker.”  Translated  by  A.  H.  Keane,  B.A. 
A  Seines  of  Volumes  descriptive  of  the  great  Divisions  of  the  Globe. 
The  volume  on 

AFRICA. 

Edited  and  extended  by  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  [Shortly. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  in  the  press  ;  EUROPE,  NORTH  AMERICA, 
ASIA,  and  AUSTRALASIA,  in  preparation. 


Scale,  about  11  miles  to  1  inch  ;  size,  50  inches  by  58. 

STANFORD’S  STEREOGRAPHICAL  MAP 

of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.  Constructed  to  show  the  correct  relation 
of  their  Physical  Features.  [November  20. 

The  method  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  Picture  of  the 
British  Isles  is  that  known  as  the  Stereographic  or  the  art  of  repre¬ 
senting  solid  bodies  on  a  plane.  In  educating  the  eye  to  a  correct 
perception  of  the  superficial  features  of  the  land  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  symbol  as  nearly  representing  nature  as  the  condition  of  art  will 
allow,  which  is  accomplished  through  this  method  by  imitating  vertical 
relief  and  producing  upon  the  eye  the  impression  of  a  model. 


One  sheet,  size  26  inches  by  22  ;  Coloured,  3s. ;  mounted 
in  case,  5s. 

MAP  of  the  DARDANELLES  and  TROAD. 

Scale,  3  miles  to  1  inch. 

MAP  of  the  BOSPHORUS  and  CONSTAN- 

TINOPLE.  Scale,  1^  miles  to  1  inch.  [JYext  iveek. 
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NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  COMIN1 
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GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 
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NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM,  by  the  Author  of 

“  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It,”  is  now  ready. 

“  Novel-readers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  translator  of  this  fascinating  story.  The 
translation  is  so  well  done  that  one  would  never  suspect  the  book  to  be  other  than  of  English 
origin,  and  the  narrative  is  so  absorbing  that  few  who  take  up  the  buok  will  lay  it  down  with¬ 
out  finishing  it.” — Spectator. 

“  Many  leaves  have  not  been  turned  over  before  the  reader  discovers  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
novel— no  mere  chronicle  of  ambition  and  failure,  love'  and  disappointment,  and  what  is  more 
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AN  EVERY-DAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 
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SECOND  EDITION. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD  AT  GUILDHALL. 

THE  announcement  of  Lord  Beacoxsfield’s  acceptance 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  invitation  produced  a  slight 
feeling  of  surprise.  His  indiscreet  speech  last  year  has 
ever  since  provided  his  opponents  with  materials  for  ridi¬ 
cule  and  censure ;  and  they  would  have  been  equally 
pleased  with  a  retractation  or  a  repetition  of  his  detiance 
of  Russia.  Attendance  at  a  public  dinner  cannot  be  a 
pleasure  to  a  Minister  who  is  exempt  from  the  weakness 
of  an  inordinate  desire  to  hear  himself  talk.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  probably  went  to  the  Guildhall  that  he 
might  deprive  the  Opposition  of  the  opportunity  of  hinting 
that  he  was  afraid  to  go.  His  speech  was  as  graceful 
as  a  part  in  a  polished  comedy  performed  by  a  skilful 
actor ;  and  the  admiring  audience  was  satisfied  with  an 
intellectual  amusement  unspoilt  by  any  didactic  purpose. 
In  one  trivial  passage  Lord  Beaconsfield  betrayed  a  human 
susceptibility  to  criticism.  Two  or  three  years  ago  his 
boast  of  the  security  of  the  humblest  English  subject  from 
risks  which  affect  foreign  nobles  coincided  untowardly 
with  the  recent  misadventures  of  Count  Arnim.  There 
was  a  certain  awkwardness  in  a  deliberate  recurrence  to 
a  topic  which  was  the  more  irrelevant  because  it  has  ceased 
to  be  offensive.  With  a  happier  instinct  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  abstained  from  noticing  either  the  angry  declama¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  recommendations  of  urban  independence  to 
a  country  which  contains  only  three  or  four  large  towns. 
While  he  courteously  recognized  Lord  Hartington’s 
position,  he  declined  any  discussion  of  Reform  Bills  or 
Established  Churches,  and  contented  himself  with  an  easy 
parry  of  a  conventional  thrust.  Lord  Hartixgton  asserted 
that,  while  Liberal  statesmen  studied  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  the  Conservative  Government  de¬ 
pended  on  the  support  of  individual  classes.  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  admitted  the  imputation  of  making  all  classes  happy, 
in  contrast  with  his  predecessors  who  made  all  classes 
anxious  and  uneasy.  Epigrams  and  repartees  are  not 
weapons  of  serious  controversy ;  but  they  are  in  their  proper 
place  after  dinner.  Lord  Mayors  and  their  guests  prefer 
a  playful  argument  which  may  perhaps  involve  a  fallacy 
to  profound  disquisitions  or  solemn  expressions  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  humanity.  Those  who  came  to  laugh  were 
not  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  remaining  to  learn. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  mention  of  the 
subject  which  occupies  universal  and  almost  exclusive 
attention  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  remarks 
on  the  war  were  laudably  vague  and  commonplace.  No 
serious  objection  has  been  made  to  the  statement  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Cross  of  the  contingencies  in  which  the 
English  Government  reserved  its  right  to  interfere.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  scarcely  qualified  the  character  of  a  policy 
approved  by  the  country  in  defining  it  as  conditional 
neutrality;  yet  a  severe  critic  might  contend  that  a 
neutrality  dependent  on  conditions  applying  only  to  one 
belligerent  is  not  strictly  impartial.  The  condition  which 
provides  for  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  so  remote 
that  it  might  well  have  beeu  omitted  from  the  list  of  possi¬ 
ble  causes  of  quarrel.  The  Russian  Government  may  well 
be  content  with  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  adhesion  to  the 
declarations  of  his  less  pugnacious  colleagues.  The  only 
excuse  for  his  former  language  was  the  hope  that  Russia 
might  be  deterred  by  a  fear  of  English  hostility  from  an 
invasion  which,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  knew,  was  already 
imminent.  It  would  have  been  better  not  to  threaten 


when  there  were  conclusive  reasons  against  action.  In 
the  interval  between  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  and  the  declaration 
of  war  the  Russian  Government  ascertained  that  England 
Avould  be  neutral,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  latest  speech 
will  remove  any  remaining  apprehension  of  a  rupture.  No 
serious  meaning  can  be  attached  to  an  ironical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  facility  with  which  peace  might  be  con¬ 
cluded.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Sultan  have  with 
equal  solemnity  expressed  their  determination  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  It 
must  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  prosecute  a  deadly  war 
for  the  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  both  belli¬ 
gerents;  or,  if  the  Russians  are  fighting  for  a  point  of 
military  honour,  their  troops  have  by  universal  consent 
exhibited  unsurpassed  bravery.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  great  war  is  a  fit  subject  for  antithetic  sarcasm. 
Bigots  of  two  opposite  sects  would  not  be  less  inclined  to 
burn  one  another  if  they  were  reminded  that  they  both 
professed  to  promote  the  glory  of  God.  The  supposed 
identity  of  purpose  existed  when  Russia  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  nor  are  the  real  or  professed  motives  of 
either  combatant  affected  by  subsequent  events.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  knows  as  well  as  less  responsible  politicians 
that  the  Porte  will  only  yield  to  irresistible  force  demands 
from  which  Russia  is  not  likely  to  recede. 

Some  of  the  Alinisters  who  were  present  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  altogether  gratified  by  the  general  tone  of 
the  entertainment.  While  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  language 
was  conditionally  neutral,  and  while  his  colleagues,  care¬ 
fully  confined  themselves  to  safe  topics  and  formal  phrases, 
the  sentiment  of  the  assembled  citizens  could  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  The  strangely  unseasonable  utterances  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  in  the  morning  were  perhaps  more 
acceptable  than  the  modified  reticence  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  By  an  unlucky  accident  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
is  the  oldest  member  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  European  Powers  unanimously  declined  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  invitation.  Musurus  Pasha  spoke  with 
remarkable  prudence  and  good  taste  ;  but  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  Russia,  Prance,  or  Germany  should  at  the 
present  moment  allow  themselves,  even  on  a  ceremonial 
occasion,  to  be  represented  by  Turkey.  The  Lord  Mayor 
himself  took  no  trouble  to  disguise  his  partisanship.;  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  was  applauded  almost  as  much  for  what 
he  was  assumed  to  think  as  for  what  he  said.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  middle  classes,  at  least  in  London,  entertain 
the  jealousy  of  Russian  ambition  which  has  long  been  tra¬ 
ditional  in  England.  The  valour  of  the  Turkish  army  has 
increased  the  sympathy  which  is  habitually  felt  for  the 
weaker  party  when  it  is  engaged  in  a  defensive  war. 
Popular  feeling  is  nevertheless  distinguishable  from  public 
opinion.  Even  at  the  Guildhall  dinner  an  intimation  of  a 
probable  war  with  Russia  would  have  been  received  with 
dismay ;  for  bystanders  are  the  more  ready  to  take  a 
side  in  the  contest  because  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
principals.  Even  the  cheers  which  greeted  the  Turkish 
Ambassador’s  mention  of  the  adoption  of  a  Parliamentary 
Constitution  by  his  Government  would  have  been  less  eor- 
dial  if  there  had  been  any  need  of  expressing  a  belief  in  its 
practical  efficacy.  The  City,  like  the  general  community, 
both  approves  of  solicitude  for  British  interests  and  agrees 
with  Lord  Derby  that  for  the  present  the  first  of  British 
interests  is  peace.  Any  apparent  defect  of  consistency  or 
of  dignity  on  the'  part  of  England  as  compared  with 
other  nations  mint  he  attributed  to  the  popular  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  and  to  the  national  habit  of  thinking 
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in  public.  Other  States  probably  waver,  and  change  their 
policy,  and  submit  to  rebuffs  and  disappointments  ;  but 
processes  which  in  England  are  visible  to  all  spectators  are 
elsewhere  shrouded  in  diplomatic  secrcsy. 

Among  ornate  and  festive  orators  Lord  BeaCONSFIELD 
holds  the  highest  place.  No  previous  speaker  has  exhibited, 
and  probably  no  future  speaker  will  emulate,  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  bis  after-dinner  eloquence.  The  ordered 
pomp  of  language  produces  an  illusion  which  is  the  more 
willingly  accepted  because  it  never  extends  to  the  artist 
himself.  The  Lord  Mayor  must  have  known  that  it  was  a 
customary  duty  of  his  office  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
certain  useful  purposes  ;  but  he  probably  felt  himself  ele¬ 
vated  in  his  own  esteem  when  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  the  fiduciary  representative  of  English 
charity.  Alone  among  many  competitors  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  acquired  the  privilege  of  talking  nonsense  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  imputation  of  frivolity.  An  orator  who 
seldom  means  exactly  what  he  says  is  supposed  to  mean 
more  than  he  says  when  he  has  perhaps  no  definite  meaning. 
A  well-earned  reputation  for  ability,  rising  in  some  respects 
to  genius,  couceals  many  defects.  Lord  Beaconsfield  accom¬ 
plished  the  main  work  of  his  life  when,  after  many  years, 
he  formed  a  Government  with  a  Parliamentary  majority 
to  support  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  details  of  public 
business  is  curiously  defective,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  has  any  definite  system  of  policy ;  but 
he  has  singly  and  silently  done  for  his  party  what  numerous 
agitators  are  now  attempting  with  much  noise  and  display 
to  effect  for  his  opponents.  His  colleagues  in  Parliament 
and  in  office  have  had  to  acquiesce  in  the  peculiarities  of 
one  whom  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  as  their  chief.  To 
the  outside  world  he  has  never  been  fully  intelligible,  but 
his  followers  are  firmly  and  rightly  convinced  that  he  is  not 
a  simpleton,  a  pedant,  or  a  bigot.  At  Lord  Mayors’  dinners 
and  on  similar  occasions,  while  he  descends  in  his  jokes  to 
the  level  of  the  general  capacity,  he  nevertheless  retains  an 
air  of  reserve  and  mystery  which  impresses  the  imagination. 
He  assured  the  audience  that  in  doing  nothing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  strictly  adhered  to  a  predetermined  policy,  which 
probably  consists  in  ajndicious  resolution  to  watch  the  course 
of  events.  It  was  conveniently  unnecessary  to  reopen  obso¬ 
lete  controversies  on  the  qualities  and  demerits  of  the 
Turks  and  Russians.  Actual  war  supersedes  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  causes,  for  the  fortunes  of  battle  are  determined 
by  the  comparative  strength  of  the  combatants,  and  not  by 
the  justice  of  their  quarrel.  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  indefinite 
phrases  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture  that  his  Government 
is  not  engaged  in  any  idle  effort  of  mediation.  If  terms  of 
peace  had  become  practical  subjects  of  discussion,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  prove  in  rhetorical  form  that  the 
Emperor  and  the  Sultan  were  logically  bound  to  compose 
their  differences. 


ITALY  AND  CAVOUR. 

rpHE  great  boast  of  the  Italian  navy,  the  Duilio,  the 
JL  largest  and  most  costly  of  ironclads,  has  just  made 
her  trial  trip  at  Castellamare,  and  that  such  a  sliip  should 
steam  out  of  such  a  port  as  the  representative  of  the  power 
of  a  united  Italy  has  caused  an  enthusiastic  local  journalist 
to  ask,  Can  this  be  Italy  ?  Even  to  Italians  it  seems  a 
perpetual  marvel  that  Italy  should  exist,  and  that  so  much 
should  have  been  done  for  her  and  by  her  within  the  eighteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  Cavouk  got  into  motion  the 
armies  that  triumphed  at  Magenta  and  Solferino.  So 
far  as  any  man  can  work  alone  in  an  undertaking  of 
gigantic  magnitude,  it  was  Cavour  that  made  Italy. 
Not  only  was  it  he  that  inspired,  guided,  and  overruled  every 
one,  but  it  was  Cavour  that  laid  down  the  broad  principles 
of  policy  on  which  modern  Italy  has  been  built.  It  is  by 
adhering  to  the  policy  of  Cavour  that  Italy  has  succeeded 
and  is  succeeding,  and  if  the  day  comes  when  she  departs 
from  that  policy,  she  will  enter  on  a  sea  of  unknown 
dangers.  The  main  features  of  this  policy  have  been 
opportunely  recalled  to  the  attention  of  the  European 
public  by  the  intei’esting  and  lively  Life  of  Cavour  written 
by  M.  de  Mazade,  and  translated  with  skill  and  general 
accuracy  irrto  English — a  work  of  which  the  ouly  fault 
is  a  somewhat  monotonous  laudation  of  its  hero.  The 
bases  of  Cavock’s  policy  appear  to  have  been  three 
in  number ;  to  adopt  tbe  bc.-t  available  form  of 
government,  never  to  act  without  alliances,  aud  never 
to  overlook  the  interests  and  feelings  of  special 


bodies  of  men.  The  Republic  was  the  favourite  form 
of  government  among  the  partisans  of  Young  Italy,  and 
Cavour  pondered  with  dispassionate  attention  over  the 
possibility  of  an  Italian  Republic.  He  decided  against  it 
on  two  grounds,  which  deservo  the  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  make  an  idol  of  Republicanism.  In  the 
first  place,  he  said,  the  form  of  Republicanism  suited  to  the 
old  countries  of  Europe  has  yet  to  be  discovered  ;  and  the 
difficulty  he  foresaw  has  received  a  striking  illustration 
in  the  troubles  attendant  on  the  woi’king  of  the  present 
hybrid  Constitution  of  France.  In  the  next  place, 
he  said,  an  Italian  Republic  really  presupposes  a 
century  of  popular  education.  It  was  therefore  with 
the  conviction  of  impartial  reasoning  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  Pied¬ 
montese  system  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  ;  and  by  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy  ho  meant  the  reality  and  not  the- 
mere  name  of  the  system.  Even  at  Naples  he  would  not 
govern  by  a  state  of  siege,  and  he  always  made  Parliament 
the  ultimate  tribunal  of  appeal  when  his  conduct  was 
criticized.  Perhaps  he  never  did  this  more  boldly  and 
successfully  than  in  the  last  scene  of  his  public  life,  when,, 
a  few  days  before  his  fatal  illness,  he  summoned 
Garibaldi  to  the  Parliamentary  bar,  argued  out  openly 
whether  there  could  be  two  distinct  policies  recommended 
to  the  King  and  the  nation,  beat  his  opponent,  and 
forced  him  to  retire  to  Caprera.  No  doubt  Cavour 
had  special  advantages  in  carrying  out  that  part  of 
his  work.  The  sovereign  of  Piedmont  was  of  so  ancient  a 
race  that  no  one  could  reproach  him  with  the  ambition  of  a 
-parvenu,  and  he  was,  in  his  rough  way,  an  honest  and  de¬ 
termined  Liberal.  The  aristocracy,  too,  was  on  the  side  of 
Cavour,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  an  extent  which  prevented 
any  influence  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  placing  a  serious 
obstacle  in  his  path.  Even  in  his  most  modest  Piedmontese 
days,  if  he  had  Della  Margheeita  against  him,  he  had 
D’Azeglio  aud  Alfieri  by  his  side.  Then,  again,  it  was 
comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  for  Cavour  to  appeal  to 
Parliament,  as  his  Parliaments  were  more  and  more  subject  to 
his  control.  But  to  say  all  this  is  only  to  say  that  he 
used  the  materials  which  he  could  use.  It  is  no  secret 
that  a  sort  of  vague  leaning  towards  a  Republic  has- 
again  bes'un  to  show  itself  in  some  sections  of  Italian 
society  which  are  separated  by  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  followers  of  Mazzini,  and  that,  although  respect 
and  gratitude  will  prevent  any  movement  in  this  direction 
during  the  King’s  life,  yet  it  is  hinted  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  will  not  have  a  successor.  Those  whose  thoughts- 
turn  in  this  direction  will  do  well  to  study  in  time  the  life 
and  thoughts  of  Cavour,  and  to  ask  themselves  seriously 
whether  the  form  of  a  Republic  suited  to  Europe  has  yet 
been  discovered,  and  whether  something  like  a  century  of 
popular  education  is  not  still  needed  before  the  Italians  are 
|  fit  to  be  their  own  masters. 

The  consciousness  of  high  aspirations,  combined  with  an 
almost  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  had  inspired  the 
'  partisans  of  Young  Italy  with  a  belief  that  Italy  could  do 
everything  by  herself  and  for  herself.  Cavour  thought 
this  pure  and  absolute  nonsense.  Never  to  stir  a  step  with¬ 
out  some  one  to  help  him,  and  as  many  as  possible  to 
countenance  him,  was  the  maxim  of  his  life.  He  sent 
his  soldiers  to  the  Crimea  in  order  to  gain  admission 
to  the  councils  of  Europe  ;  and  so  well  was  his  purpose 
understood  by  those  whom  he  sent,  that  it  is  related  of  an 
officer  who  met  with  a  fatal  fall  in  the  slippery  lines- 
of  the  Tchernaya  that  he  cried  out  “  This  is  the  mud  of 
which  Italy  will  be  made.”  Cavour  negotiated  treaties  of 
commerce  with  the  Western  Powers  before  he  could 
negotiate  on  a  larger  scale.  He  gave  much  more  than 
Piedmont  could  afford  to  pierce  the  Cenis  tunnel  in- 
order  that  Italy  might  be  united  to  France.  He 
always  yielded  rather  than  throw  away  an  ally.  He  gave 
up  Nice  and  Savoy  to  purchase  the  alliance  of  France  ;  and 
he  pledged  himself  not  to  give  up  Genoa  or  Sardinia  in 
order  to  retain  the  alliance  of  England.  Although  it  was 
he  who  invented  the  cry  for  Rome  as  the  national  capital, 
he  was  willing  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Napoleon 
|  that  the  Temporal  Power  should  remain  undisturbed  if  it 
!  was  confined  within  narrow  limits  ;  and  he  ostentatiously 
,  proclaimed  that  be  looked  on  tbe  French  garrison  at  Rome 
I  as  friends,  not  as  enemies.  Bitter  as  was  his  disappointment 
at  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  campaign  of  1859,  he  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  countenance  an  attack  on  the  Austrians 
in  Venice  until  he  could  act  openly,  ar.d  get  Europe  on 
his  side.  When  Pruss:a  looked  coldly  on  his  doings,  he 
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was  more  polite  than  ever,  and  sent  a  special  messenger  of 
congratulation  to  the  King.  When  the  Pope  came  to 
Bologna,  Cavour  sent  the  representative  of  Piedmont  at 
Floi’ence  to  do  him  honour.  From  first  to  last  Cavoub 
tried  to  win  and  keep  for  Italy  a  place  in  the  conncils  of 
Europe,  and  to  avoid  the  attitude  of  a  filibustering  dis¬ 
turber  of  the  public  peace.  To  this  policy  his  successors 
have  remained  faithful,  and  it  is  because  they  have  done 
so  that  the  Duilio  both  exists  and  has  no  enemy  to  fear 
except  the  possible  faults  of  her  own  construction. 
Rumours  have  been  lately  current  of  an  alliance  to  be 
formed  between  Italy  and  Germany  in  case  a  military  and 
•clerical  despotism  is  finally  established  in  France.  No 
doubt  Italy  must  getGermanyto  help  her  if  a  serious  attempt 
is  made  to  dispossess  her  of  Rome;  but  unless  they  are  false 
to  all  the  traditions  of  statesmanship  they  have  inherited  from 
Cavour,  Italian  statesmen  will  never,  except  in  the  last 
resort,  parade  a  hostile  alliance  against  France.  During 
the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  present  war  Italy 
closely  followed,  the  lead  of  England,  although,  in  the 
desire  to  keep  well  with  every  one,  she  may  have  been 
more  indulgent  to  Russia  than  England  has  been.  At  one 
time  there  was  some  wild  talk  in  Italy  about  further 
annexations  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  to  be  exacted  as 
the  price  of  Italy’s  abstention  from  interference,  or  as  the 
reward  of  her  military  exertions.  But  this  language  was 
steadily  discountenanced  by  the  Ministry  and  has  now  died 
away.  Italy,  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  Cavour  guides 
her,  will  not  lightly  give  a  pretext  to  Europe  for  treating 
her  as  a  petulant  and  rapacious  malcontent. 

Archbishop  Darboy  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  Cavour 
that  he  was  a  man  in  whose  breast  there  was  absolutely  no 
hatred.  He  tried  to  set  up  what  he  termed  a  Free  Church 
in  a  Free  State — a  phrase  easier  to  repeat  than  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  no  man  could  have  been  more  free  from  the 
blind  hatred  of  priests  which  animates  such  men  as  Gari¬ 
baldi.  He  always  considered  himself  a  good  Catholic,  and 
years  before  his  death  had  arranged  with  a  friendly  vicar 
for  the  administration  of  the  last  offices  of  his  religion,  tie 
was  steadily  opposed  to  any  sweeping  secularization  of 
ecclesiastical  property  which  would  convert  the  parish 
priests  into  salaried  officials,  and  so  make  them  a 
.sepai'ate  caste  without  the  independence  of  property. 
He  always  proclaimed  that  the  first  condition  of  a 
wise  treatment  of  the  Temporal  Power  was  so  to  deal 
with  the  Pope  that  good  Italians  should  not  see  in  him  a 
suffering  victim.  And,  just  as  Cavour  tried,  while 
quarrelling  with  the  Church,  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
priests,  so  he  tried  never  to  seem  to  neglect,  through 
ignorance  or  inattention,  the  real  interests  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  collision.  Few  questions  taxed  his 
adroitness  and  powers  of  conciliation  more  than  that  of 
what  was  to  be  done  with  Garibaldi’s  army  after  it  had 
won  Naples  for  Italy.  He  was  immovable  in  his  deter¬ 
mination  that  there  should  not  be  two  armies  in  Italy 
obeying  different  leaders  and  carrying  out  a  different 
policy.  Rather  than  permit  this  he  quarrelled  with 
Garibaldi  ;  but  he  softened  his  inevitable  opposition 
by  declaring  that  he  thought  it  perfectly  natural 
that  Garibaldi  should  never  forgive  him  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Nice ;  and,  when  incorporating  the  Garibaldians 
into  the  regular  army,  he  made  generals  of  such  men  as 
Bixio  and  Medici,  whom  he  could  honestly  promote.  He 
was  always,  too,  ready  to  meet  in  argument  much  humbler 
disputants  than  himself;  and  his  minute  knowledge  of 
•agricultural  affairs  and  of  every  locality  in  Piedmont 
enabled  him  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  opponents  who 
gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  that  Piedmont  was 
spending  far  too  much,  and  subjecting  herself  to  the  burden 
of  taxes  which  she  could  not  endure.  On  one  occasion 
a,  deputy  was  complaining  of  the  increase  of  taxes  caused 
by  a  recent  expenditure  upon  railways.  Cavour  knew  all 
about  the  neighbourhood  from  which  the  deputy  came. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  vine-growers  there  made  31 
hectolitres  of  wine  per  hectare;  that  the  value  of  the  rail¬ 
way  communication  they  had  obtained  gave  them  an  extra 
profit  of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  hectolitre  ;  and  then  he 
triumphantly  asked  the  deputy  whether  he  really  meant 
that  the  new  taxes  he  was  paying  amounted  to  forty-five 
francs  per  hectare.  This  was  a  small  matter;  but  it 
showed  how  closely  Cavour  had  attended  to  little  things 
in  order  that  lie  might  rule  wisely  in  great  things.  How 
far  his  successors  are  in  this  respect  treading  in  his  footsteps 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  foreigners  cannot  pretend  to  know 
the  secrets  of  their  lives.  But  one  of  the  present  Ministry 


has  just  resigned  because,  after  five  months  of  studying 
the  question,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  sign  the  proposed 
convention  with  the  Railway  Companies.  If  the  conven¬ 
tion  is  one  which  the  Government  may  properly  accept,  it  is 
a  pity  that  he  should  have  spent  so  much  time  to  so  little 
purpose.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  course  taken  by  the 
Minister  shows  that  ho  was  willing  to  give  the  most 
laborious  attention  to  details  before  he  made  up  his  mind, 
and  that  neither  indolence,  nor  Ministerial  convenience,  nor 
meaner  motives,  could  induce  him  to  rush  to  a  decision. 
It  was  by  patience  and  by  minute  inquiry  of  this  kind  that 
Cavour  worked  and  succeeded,  and  so  far  it  may  be  said 
that  any  Italian  statesman  who  labours  long  and  hard  over 
a  wearisome  subject  is  walking  in  the  wavs  of  his  great 
predecessor. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  TIIE  WAR. 

ONE  of  the  disadvantages  of  excessive  copiousness  of 
utterance  is  the  tendency  of  conjectures  incessantly 
reproduced  to  expand  into  positive  assertions.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  Pius  IX.  are,  among  eminent  personages  of  the 
present  time,  the  most  incapable  of  silence,  and  both  have 
formed  thehabit  of  converting  opinions  by  frequent  repetition 
into  dogmas.  Having  for  a  whole  fortnight  refrained  even 
from  good  words,  except  in  the  Home  Rule  hints  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Dublin  Corporation,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
naturally  unable  to  abstain  from  a  public  oration  as  soon 
as  he  touched  English  or  Welsh  ground  at  Holyhead.  The 
courteous  attentions  which  *he  had  l’cceivcd  in  Ireland 
explained  his  anxiety  to  recommend  a  hospitable  popula¬ 
tion  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  Liberals  of  Anglesea;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  Bulgarians,  and  not  the  Irish,  are 
still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  For  the  twentieth  time 
he  denounced  the  Government  for  its  alleged  refusal  to 
concur  with  the  other  European  Powers  in  the  coercion  of 
Turkey.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  either 
not  devised,  or  not  publicly  proposed,  the  remarkable 
measure  which  he  now  retrospectively  recommends.  He 
informs  the  Holyhead  Liberals  that  the  combined  fleets  of 
all  the  Powers  ought  to  have  blockaded  the  coasts  on 
cither  side  of  the  narrow  seas,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  reinforcements  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The  war 
in  Bulgaria  is,  he  rashly  asserts,  carried  on  by  Asiatic 
soldiers,  so  that  it  must  ha*jje  collapsed  if  an  allied  fleet  had 
interrupted  the  communications.  The  theory  apparently 
involves  the  assumption  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  European 
Turkey,  in  which  England,  without  provocation,  and  in 
direct  antagonism  to  all  political  tradition,  was  to  perform 
the  part  of  a  humble  but  useful  auxiliary.  It  has  ap¬ 
parently  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  while  he 
increased  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  invader  in 
Europe,  he  would  have  reversed  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  in  Armenia ;  but,  except  from  respect  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  character  and  position,  it  would  be  mere 
trifling  to  enumerate  the  conclusive  objections  to  his 
scheme.  When  some  measure  of  the  kind  was  obscurely 
indicated  in  his  celebrated  Resolutions,  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  caused  one  of  their  supporters  to  give  notice 
of  moving  the  previous  question  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  only 
avoided  an  open  rupture  by  consenting  at  the  last  moment 
not  to  put  the  obnoxious  Resolution  to  the  vote.  There  is 
no  practical  object  in  censuring  the  Government  for  a 
policy  which  would  not  have  been  supported  by  either 
party  in  Parliament.  The  lawless  attack  on  Turkey  wTas 
to  be  made  in  furtherance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  amended  plan 
of  expelling  all  Turkish  officials  from  Bulgaria.  In  the 
text  of  his  first  pamphlet  he  had  apparently  extended  the 
process  of  extermination  to  the  whole  Turkish  population. 
If  either  measure  were  politic  or  justifiable,  it  must  have 
been  right  and  expedient  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  Prime 
Minister,  and  during  his  renewal  in  1871  of  the  treaty  of 
1856. 

The  irresponsible  power  which  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
and  exercises  is  sufficiently  embarrassing  to  his  allies  when 
they  are  in  Opposition,  and  it  will  cause  more  serions  com¬ 
plications  when  a  Liberal  Government  is  in  power.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  not  yet  retracted  the  expression  of  his 
determination  not  to  return  to  office  ;  and  pi’obably,  if  the 
occasion  now  occurred,  he  would  persist  in  abstention.  To 
a  Cabinet  of  his  own  party  his  support  and  patronage  as  an 
independent  member  would  be  in  many  ways  formidable. 
However  willing  he  might  be  to  continue  his  habitual 
attacks  on  his  political  opponents,  criticisms  on  an  Op- 
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position  soon  become  unprofitable  and  stale.  On  other 
points,  as  on  the  Eastern  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
from  time  to  time  differ  from  bis  official  allies  ;  and  as 
often  as  he  proposed  a  democratic  or  subversive  measure, 
he  would  detach  more  than  half  the  party  from  the  Minis¬ 
terial  ranks.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  induced  to 
resume  office  during  the  continuance  of  the  Eastern  con¬ 
troversy,  his  Government  would  be  almost  incapable  of 
taking  part  in  negotiations  for  peace.  No  statesman  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  rank  has  at  any  former  time  proclaimed 
himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  a  foreign  Power  with 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  or  maintain  relations. 
Turkey  might  as  well  accept  the  mediation  of  Roumania 
or  of  Servia  as  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Russians  them¬ 
selves  were  wont  in  former  times  to  profess  in  public 
diplomatic  documents  their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Sultan’s  Empire.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  far  from 
neutral  that  he  openly  regrets  the  neglect  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  war  on  Turkey.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that,  if  he  had  been  in  office,  he  would 
have  perpetrated  the  wrong  which,  as  an  hypothesis, 
pleases  his  imagination.  Personal  responsibility  and 
the  remonstrances  of  colleagues  would  probably  have 
induced  him  to  examine  more  closely  the  foundations  of  a 
policy  which  may  be  solid  enough  to  amuse  the  fancy  as  a 
castle  in  the  air.  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  policy  during  his 
mission  to  Constantinople  commanded  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
cordial  approval,  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  establish  a  general 
concert  of  the  Great  Powers  for  the  coercion  of  Turkey. 
There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  al¬ 
liance  of  England  with  Russia  would  have  insured  the 
submission  of  the  Porte. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  military  virtues  which 
have  been  displayed  by  the  Turks  in  the  present  campaign 
are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  their  alleged  in¬ 
capacity  for  government.  Their  English  enemies  are  for 
the  moment  never  tired  of  repeating  the  statement  that 
the  Turks  were  always  known  to  be  brave  and  warlike  bar¬ 
barians.  A  year  ago  the  same  section  of  politicians 
habitually  assumed  the  incapacity  of  the  Turks  to 
offer  serious  resistance  to  Russia.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
passionate  antipathy  induced  him  to  assert  that  the 
hated  Mussulmans  had  lost  even  their  warlike  virtues. 
The  passage  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  which  ends 
with  an  apostrophe  to  the  shades  of  the  Amuraths  and 
Bajazets  was  an  essential  part  of  his  argument  in  favour 
of  eoercion.  It  is  true  that  military  critics  made  the  same 
mistake  ;  but  inferences  from  hasty  assumptions  ought  to 
be  corrected  when  the  original  error  is  exposed.  Popular 
feeling  in  England  has,  rightly  or  wrongly,  been  modified 
by  the  events  of  the  campaign.  The  rumours  of  actual  or 
projected  overtures  for  peace  are  perhaps  not  unfounded. 
The  Turkish  Government  must  be  aware  that  in  next 
year’s  campaign  final  victory  is  hopeless ;  yet  the  difficulties 
of  concluding  an  equitable  peace  are  apparently  almost 
insuperable,  even  if  they  were  not  aggravated  by  the 
language  of  foreign  zealots.  During  the  long  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  war  no  two  Governments  or  statesmen 
could  agree  on  the  meaning  of  autonomy  as  applied  to  the 
Turkish  provinces.  At  present  the  term  would  indicate 
the  expulsion  of  the  whole  Mahometan  population  from 
Bulgaria,  from  Bosnia,  from  Herzegovina,  and  perhaps 
from  Roumelia.  The  abuse  by  the  Northern  Bulgarians 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  army  might  otherwise  produce  an  internecine 
civil  war ;  yet  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  indiscriminate 
expropriation  and  exile  might  make  even  a  philanthropist 
pause.  Even  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
their  hostile  neighbours,  the  Bulgarians  have  hitherto 
shown  no  aptitude  for  governing  themselves.  Any  pro¬ 
vinces  from  which  the  Turkish  population  may  be  expelled 
will  remain  formally  or  virtually  dependencies  of  Russia. 

Any  remnant  of  European  Turkey  which  may  be  left 
will  be  at  once  subjected  to  the  process  of  disintegration 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  employed.  The 
project  of  a  belt  of  independent  States  interposed  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  has  been  already  condemned  by  experi¬ 
ence.  Like  Roumania  and  Servia,  the  provinces  which 
may  be  detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  present 
war  will  be  humble  allies  of  Russia  for  all  purposes  of  im¬ 
mediate  intrigue  and  of  future  invasion.  If  Roumania 
and  Servia  had  been  nominally  possessions  of  Russia, 
the  Turks  might  have  gained  an  advantage  by  enter¬ 
ing  their  territory  before  the  invading  army  had  been  ready 


to  protect  them.  Both  provinces  have  enjoyed  immunity 
from  attack  until  it  was  convenient  for  them  and  for  their 
powerful  patron  that  they  should  take  open  part  in  the 
war.  As  it  now  appears  that  Austria  will  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  the  Porte  must 
sooner  or  later  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  con¬ 
queror  may  impose.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  winter 
will  allow  the  weaker  combatant  a  respite.  The  unexpected 
transfer  of  Suleiman  Pasha  from  the  army  of  the  Danube 
to  the  command  in  Roumelia  implies  the  expectation  of  a 
winter  campaign  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  Mehemet  Ali  will  be  able  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  for  the  relief  of  Plevna;  but,  if  Osman 
Pasha  has  provisions  for  his  army  for  some  weeks,  the 
Turkish  generals  may  hope  that  the  investing  army 
will  in  its  turn  suffer  from  want  of  supplies.  In  Asia  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Russian  advance  has  been 
at  least  temporarily  checked.  The  report  that  Erzeroum  had 
fallen  appears  to  have  been  premature ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
General  Heimann  may  be  compelled  to  retreat  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  his  communications.  Batoum  would  be 
a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  Erzeroum ;  but  a  first 
attack  on  the  place  has  failed,  and  perhaps,  instead  of  re¬ 
newing  the  attempt,  the  Russians  may  rely  on  obtaining  the 
cession  of  the  port  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The 
capture  of  Plevna  might  give  preponderance  to  the  party  at 
Constantinople  which  regards  further  resistance  as  useless. 
When  the  time  for  negotiation  arrives,  the  Porte  has  little 
or  nothing  to  hope  from  European  mediation. 


FRANCE. 

THE  Resolutions  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  Monday,  and  adopted  on  Thursday  by  320  votes 
against  204,  have  at  least  the  merit  of  plain  speaking. 
They  do  not  leave  the  Government  or  the  country  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  Opposition. 
During  the  last  four  months,  the  Chamber  is  made  to  say, 
all  laws  have  been  broken  in  order  to  exert  an  illegal 
pressure  upon  the  electors.  The  authors  of  these  measures, 
whoever  they  may  be,  must  be  held  responsible  for  em¬ 
ploying  them.  To  make  this  responsibility  a  reality  the 
Chamber  needs  to  have  the  crimes  of  the  agents  of  the 
Government  brought  before  it  in  a  form  which  shall  enable 
it  to  deal  with  them  effectually.  The  Cabinet  which 
pretended  to  consult  universal  suffrage  now  affects  to 
despise  it,  and  thereby  places  itself  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  the  national  sovereignty.  The  inquiry  will  be 
entrusted  to  a  Committee  of  thirty-three  deputies,  with 
power  to  examine  all  documents  relating  to  the  elections, 
and  to  make  personal  investigations  in  the  departments. 
As  soon  as  it  has  brought  its  labours  to  an  end,  and  fixed 
the  blamo  on  the  guilty  persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  it 
will  propose  to  the  Chamber  the  Resolutions  which  the 
facts  appear  to  demand. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  in  these  Resolutions  and  in  the 
preamble  to  them  which  is  open  to  criticism  on  the  score 
of  prudence.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a  majority  which 
has  been  defied  and  insulted  by  a  minority  for  half  a  year 
sheuld  deal  frankly  with  its  enemies  on  the  first  occasion  of 
its  meeting  with  them  face  to  face.  The  French  Cabinet 
have  had  no  scruples  about  taking  the  buttons  off  their 
foils,  and  they  cannot  complain  if  their  adversaries  show 
themselves  equally  prepared  for  serious  fighting.  But 
this  assumption  of  facts  which,  true  as  they  may  be,  have 
not  yet  been  formally  proved,  seems  out  of  place  in  a 
Resolution  appointing  a  Committee  to  ascertain  whether 
they  can  be  proved  or  not.  M.  Albert  Grevy’s  preamblo 
would  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  Report  setting  out 
what  the  Governmenthave  done ;  it  ishardly  appropriate  when 
it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  a  Resolution  setting  out  what 
they  are  accused  of  doing.  The  adoption  of  this  tone  sup¬ 
plies  the  Government  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  not 
assenting  to  the  inquiry.  They  have  a  right  to  say  that  it 
will  not  be  an  impartial  inquiry ;  that  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed  have  really  been  condemned  beforehand;  that, 
if  the  Chamber  were  sincerely  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  it  would  have  chosen  some  other  tribunal  to  conduct 
the  investigation.  Yet  criticisms  of  this  kind  have,  in  truth, 
very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  inquiry  is  nothing  more 
than  a  form.  The  dealings  of  the  Government  with  the 
elections  were  open  and  aboveboard.  Nothing  was  done 
in  a  corner.  They  made  no  secret  of  their  determination 
to  use  all  the  means  they  possessed  of  gaining  votes  for 
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themselves  or  of  depriving  their  enemies  of  votes.  When 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  says  he  has  done  nothing  illegal,  the 
explanation  of  the  statement  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  illegal  when  done  by  a  French  official.  If  the  party  in  whose 
interests  he  has  acted  wins,  everything  will  be  condoned,  and 
hitherto  there  have  not  been  instances  enough  of  official 
failure  to  furnish  a  rule  for  what  will  happen  when  the 
party  in  whose  interests  he  has  acted  loses.  The  coercion 
of  the  people,  to  be  safe,  must  be  carried  out  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  deception  of  the  people.  They  must  wish  to 
be  coerced.  Natoleon  III.  knew  this  ;  Marshal  MacMahon 
does  not  know  it — at  all  events,  he  did  not  know  it  on  the 
1 6th  of  May.  He  thought  that  it  was  enough  for  a  ruler 
of  France  to  say  that  he  wished  a  certain  vote  to  be  given, 
and  it  would  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  French  electors 
are  not  of  late  years  accustomed  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
peremptory  way.  Under  the  Empire  they  were  flattered  into 
voting  as  the  Emperor  wished.  They  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  because  the  Government  had  persuaded  them  that 
it  knew  what  they  wanted  better  than  they  did  themselves. 
There  may  be  no  moral  difference  between  pressure  exercised 
bya  Government  which  is  popular  with  the  majority  of  voters 
and  pressure  exercised  by  a  Government  which  has  con¬ 
trived  to  alienate  the  majority  ;  but  there  is  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  world  between  the  estimates  which  the  majority 
will  form  of  each  act.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  not 
administering  rigid  justice  to  the  Cabinet;  it  is  dealing 
with  it  by  a  political  Lynch-law  which  will  be  justified  or 
condemned  pretty  much  as  the  sympathies  of  the  critic  lie 
with  one  or  the  other  party. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  the  action  of  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  likely  to  influence  the 
wavering  Senators.  That  it  will  alarm  them  is  beyond  ; 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  in  which  direction  their  fears 
will  lead  them.  The  Government  are  sanguine  that  they 
will  be  driven  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Marshal.  On 
this  theory  it  is  supposed  that  up  to  this  time  they  have 
looked  forward  to  some  kind  of  compromise  between  the 
President  and  the  Chamber,  and  that,  now  that  this  is 
shown  to  be  impossible,  they  will  have  no  choice  but  j 
to  side  with  the  President.  It  may  be,  however, 

that  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  take  a  diffe¬ 
rent  view  of  a  constitutional  Senator’s  character;  that 
they  believe  that,  if  he  can  only  be  convinced  that  the 
Chamber  does  not  mean  to  be  trifled  with,  he  will  never 
dream  of  trifling  with  it ;  and  that  the  violence  of  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  and  their  preamble  is  meant  to  create  this  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  twenty  Senators  or  so  with  whom  it  rests  to 
decide  whether  the  Marshal  shall  be  permitted  to  dissolve 
the  present  Chamber  as  he  dissolved  the  last.  The  imme¬ 
diate  issue  of  the  conflict  turns  very  much  on  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  this  theory.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  the 
Marshal  has  no  intention  of  fighting  unless  he  has  the 
Senate  on  his  side.  He  said,  long  ago,  that  he  would  not 
resist  the  judgment  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  M.  DE  Fouktou’s  speech  on  Wednesday  there  are 
evident  traces  of  the  same  idea.  The  President,  according 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  a  right,  when  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  disagree,  to  espouse 
which  side  of  the  controversy  he  likes.  His  casting  vote 
is,  in  fact,  the  appointed  machinery  for  extricating  the  two 
Chambers  from  what  without  this  would  be  a  hopeless  dead¬ 
lock.  Whatever  may  be  the  historical  truth  or  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  value  of  this  doctrine,  its  meaning,  as  applied 
to  the  existing  situation,  is  unmistakable.  It  rests  with 
the  Senate  to  assign  the  immediate  victory  to  either  party. 
If  the  Marshal  entertains  any  thoughts  of  a  coup  d'etat,  it 
is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  will  give  effect  to  them 
unless  he  has  the  united  support  of  those  nominal  Con- 
servatives  of  whom  the  Right  in  the  Senate  is  the  natural 
representative.  If  this  party  is  shown  to  be  divided  by 
the  secession  of  a  fraction  of  its  representatives  to  the  Left, 
Marshal  MacMahon  will  in  all  probability  throw  up  the 
game. 

Which  way  the  constitutional  Senators  will  vote  if  the 
Marshal  proposes  a  second  dissolution  it  is  impossible  to 
guess.  So  many  opposing  considerations  will  present  them¬ 
selves  to  their  minds,  that  the  ultimate  decision  may  be  \ 
little  better  than  a  matter  of  chance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  spec-  ; 
tator  how  they  ought  to  vote.  The  crusade  against 
Radicalism  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M.  de 
Fooinou  has  none  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  it.  It  is  \ 
not  provoked  by  the  right  causes ;  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  right  persons ;  it  will  not  be  worked  by  the  right  , 


agents.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
speech  on  Thursday  to  a  denunciation  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  “  which  is  always  at  work  even  when  the  work  is 
“  concealed  beneath  the  appearance  of  calm.”  Even  if  the 
Duke’s  fears  are  accepted  as  well  founded,  it  is  the  worst 
possible  policy  to  attack  the  revolutionary  party  at  the 
moment  when  its  work  is  thus  concealed.  If  he  com¬ 
manded  an  army  which  would  be  obedient  to  his  slightest 
gesture,  and  would  not  ask  for  any  evidence  that 
the  danger  he  told  of  them  really  existed,  it  might 
be  wise  to  take  the  Radicals  by  surprise.  But  the 
forces  of  which  a  French  Government  lias  the  dis¬ 
posal  arc  of  a  different  order.  They  must  be  enlisted  as 
volunteers,  not  by  conscription.  They  will  only  fight 
against  Radicalism  when  they  can  see  for  themselves  that 
Radicalism  is  dangerous.  The  inert  mass  of  French  Con¬ 
servatism  has  not  been  in  the  least  moved  by  ail  the 
preaching  of  the  last  six  months.  It  saw  nothing  to  frighten 
it  in  the  action  of  the  late  Chamber,  and  accordingly  it  has 
responded  to  Marshal  MacMaiion’s  appeal  by  choosing  a 
Chamber  which  is  in  substance  identical  with  the  last. 
The  Duke  of  Broglie  finds  abundance  of  sympathizing 
listeners  when  he  denounces  the  revolutionary  party, 
but  they  are  all  of  them  men  who  have  other  aims 
in  view  than  the  mere  repression  of  Radicalism. 
They  accept  that  as  merely  one  among  many  advantages 
which  will  flow  from  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  or  of 
the  legitimate  Monarchy.  They  would  not  care  to  see  a 
revolution  put  down  by  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic.  To  win  their  genuine  support  he  must 
present  himself  as  the  secret  agent  of  Napoleon  IV.  or 
Henry  V.  As  these  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  Duke 
of  Broglie’s  arguments  appeal,  so  they  are  the  persons  by 
whom  effect  must  be  given  to  those  arguments.  Thus  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  present  assault  upon  the  Revo¬ 
lution  is  in  itself  revolutionary.  There  is  no  clement  of 
real  Conservatism  about  it.  If  the  constitutional  Senators 
help  the  Marshal  to  prosecute  it,  they  will  be  merely 
playing  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  enemies  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government  in  all  its  shapes. 


THE  CHANCELLOR  AND  LAW  REFORM. 

IN  speaking  at  Guildhall  the  Chancellor  compared  the 
position  of  the  legal  world  to  that  of  the  tenants  of  an 
unfinished  house.  Certainly  the  house  in  which  the  world 
that  has  to  do  with  law  is  compelled  to  live  is  a  vexy  un¬ 
finished  one,  and  immense  discomfort  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence.  There  are  three  things  that  every  Chancellor  dreams 
of  doing  and  never  accomplishes.  These  are,  to  make  a 
Code,  to  make  justice  accessible,  and  to  frame  a  decent 
Bankruptcy  Bill.  Lord  Cairns  every  Session  proposes  a 
Bankruptcy  Bill  which  dies  away  quietly  in  due  course, 
and  he  has,  as  he  intimated  at  Guildhall,  the  usual  vision 
of  a  Code  beaming  far  offbefore  his  eyes.  But  he  is  princi¬ 
pally  occupied  with  arranging  and  rearranging  and  enlarging 
and  otherwise  perplexing  himself  about  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  system.  He  came  into  office  with  a  great  ex¬ 
periment  in  organization  sketched  in  outline  for  him,  and  he 
had  to  complete  the  outline  by  inventing  a  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal.  Directly  the  practical  part  of  the  work  began, 
and  the  Judicature  Act  was  put  in  operation,  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  how  verjT  much  was  still  to  be  done  before  the  house 
that  Lord  Selborne  and  the  Chancellor  have  built  could 
shelter  or  comfort  any  one.  The  only  part  of  the  new 
system  that  works  well  is  the  appellate  part.  The  House 
of  Lords,  now  that  it  sits  beyond  the  time  of  the  Session, 
easily  keeps  down  its  business.  The  Privy  Council,  now 
that  it  has  been  reinforced  by  a  large  supply  of  permanent 
Judges,  does  its  work  so  well  that  it  has  scarcely 
anything  to  do.  The  Lords  Justices  dispose  of  appeal 
business  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  yet  their  judgments 
command  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  the  Bar.  Con¬ 
siderable  criticism  has  recently  been  bestowed  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Lord  Justice ,  Thesiger,  who,  at'  the  age 
when  a  Puisne  Judgeship  is  rarely  won,  stepped  over  the 
heads  of  the  Bar  and  the  Bench,  and  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  a  Lord  Justice.  If,  as  would  seem  in  many  respects 
reasonable,  a  Lord  Justice  was  to  be  appointed  because  he 
was  superior  in  some  way  to  most  Puisne  Judges,  there 
are  many  of  the  actual  occupants  of  the  Bench  who 
would  be  entitled  to  resent  what  might  seem  a  slight 
put  upon  them'.  But  in  practice  no  Judges  have  so 
little  intellectual  labour  thrown  upon  them  as  the 
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junior  Lords  Justices.  Their  work  is  immeasurably 
easy.  It  consists  simply  in  concurring  with  Lord 
Justice  James  if  they  are  in  his  division,  or  with  Lord 
Justice  Bramwell  if  they  are  in  the  other.  As  apprentices 
in  a  good  school  they  may,  if  they  have  anything  in  them, 
learn  their  business  well ;  and  by  the  time  that  Lord 
Justice  Thesiger  has  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  he 
may  have  as  well  prepared  himself  to  form  it  by  constant 
close  contact  with  Lord  Justice  James  as  by  acting  during 
the  time  as  a  Puisne  Judge.  The  exigencies  of  a  political 
party  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  Con¬ 
servatives,  if  strong  in  many  ways,  are  notoriously  weak  in 
legal  ability.  Lord  Cairns  must  sometimes  ask  himself 
with  dismay  who  could  possibly  be  his  successor ;  and  he 
may  have  decided  that  to  take  a  young  Conservative  lawyer 
and  train  him  as  a  Lord  Justice  was  at  least  a  possible 
way  of  supplying  the  void.  That  the  fortunate  young  man 
who  happened  to  be  selected  for  the  experiment  will  prove 
himself  worthy  of  higher  promotion  is  necessarily  un¬ 
certain,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  had  the  chance  given  him 
of  showing  that  he  is  worthy. 

When  we  get  below  the  Appeal  Courts  confusion 
reigns  supreme.  There  is  far  moi  ■  work  than  the  Judges 
can  possibly  do.  We  have  made  j .slice  so  accessible  that 
no  one  can  get  it.  Stumbling-blocks  have  been  removed 
from  litigation,  and  the  number  of  litigants  has  increased. 
Ho  branch  of  the  system  can  really  keep  up  with  its 
work.  The  Equity  Courts  opened  this  term  with  a 
nominal  list  of  six  hundred  cases,  two  hundred  of  which 
are  to  be  tried  orally.  Many  of  these  cases,  no  doubt, 
are  only  put  on  the  list  for  show,  and  the  parties  are 
not  really  ready.  But  it  is  simply  impossible  that  any¬ 
thing  like  two  hundred  cases  should  be  tried  orally 
within  any  reasonable  period.  If  they  were  so  tried, 
the  other  four  hundred  cases  must  stand  over  entirely, 
and  as  Equity  Judges  prefer  cases  which  are  not  tried 
orally,  it  is  the  cases  which  the  Judges  like  best  that 
get  a  natural  preference.  In  the  Common  Law  Courts — 
to  call  things  by  familiar  names — matters  are,  if  possible, 
■worse.  The  institution  of  a  fourth  gaol  delivery  was  the 
indispensable  remedy  for  a  very  crying  evil.  It  is  scanda¬ 
lous  that  a  prisoner  should  have  to  be  told,  as  one  was  told 
the  other  day,  that  she  had  already  been  kept  in  prison  for 
a  longer  time  waiting  for  her  trial  than  she  ought  to  have 
been  kept  by  way  of  punishment  for  her  offence.  But  the 
Judges  wTho  have  been  sent  on  the  present  Assizes  could 
not  be  in  two  places  at  once.  If  they  were  in  the 
country  they  could  not  bo  at  Westminster,  aud  conse¬ 
quently,  when  term  began,  there  was  a  totally  inadequate 
supply  of  Judges  to  do  the  work.  Accordingly,  all 
sittings  in  banc  were  totally  suspended,  and  the  avail¬ 
able  staff  set  itself  vigorously  to  work  to  clear  off' 
Nisi  Prius  cases.  As  things  are  now,  at  least  six  more 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  could  be  actively  and  constantly 
employed.  But,  even  if  six  more  Judges  were  appointed, 
there  is  nowhere  for  them  to  go.  Judges  and  juries  can¬ 
not  do  their  work  properly  unless  they  have  some  Court  to 
sit  in,  and  there  are  no  Courts  where  they  can  sit.  Mr. 
Justice  Fry,  when  he  was  added  as  a  supplementary  Equity 
Judge,  could  get  nothing  but  a  kind  of  cellar  or  cupboard 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  So  much  accommodation  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inn  were  able  to  place  at  his  disposal ;  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment  had  no  accommodation  at  all  to  offer,  and,  so 
far  as  it  went,  he  might  have  had  to  sit  on  the  grass  plot 
in  the  middle  of  New  Square.  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  a 
temporary  evil,  and  when  the  New  Courts  ai’e  finished  it 
may  be  hoped,  although  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  that 
there  will  be  room  for  all  the  Judges.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  might  do  something  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  administer  the  law.  Justice,  to  be  accessible, 
must  live  in  some  place  better  than  a  dog-kennel,  or  how 
can  she  possibly  work  her  scales  and  sword  to  her  own 
comfort  aud  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  ? 

How  is  the  unfinished  house  to  be  finished?  How  are 
wre  ever  to  get  a  system  of  law  good  in  itself,  speedy 
in  its  execu-tion,  and  efficient  in  its  administration  ? 
With  some  defects  and  some  excrescences,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  is  as  good  a  body  of  lawT  as  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  Roman  law  is  much  superior  to  it 
in  phraseology,  but  is  not  at  all  superior  to  it  in  sub¬ 
stance.  What  is  chiefly  to  be  done  with  English  law'  is 
to  present  it,  or  at  least  the  leading  and  most  familiar 
parts  of  it,  in  an  intelligible  form ;  and  no  one  can 
recognize  this  more  fully  than  the  Chancellor  who  has 
proclaimed  it  as  one  of  his  first  duties  to  see  that  the 
ciimiual  law  especially  shall  be  so  stated  that  every  one  who 


is  liable  to  be  tried  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  for 
what  he  can  be  tried.  Sir  James  Stephen  has  very  kindly 
done  almost  all  Lord  Cairns’s  work  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
has  raised  the  question,  not  whether  the  criminal  law 
can  be  codified,  but  whether  Parliament,  with  its 
immense  aptitude  for  shelving  everything  that  does  not 
raise  a  party  cry,  will  ever  permit  codification  even  to 
the  most  partial  extent.  Justice  is  also  now  theoretically 
as  speedy  as  can  be  reasonably  desired.  Such  delay  as 
there  is  does  not  proceed  from  intricacy  of  pleadings  or 
from  subtleties  of  law  being  used  to  baffle  or  disappoint 
suitors.  The  breakdown  of  our  system  is  almost  entirely 
in  its  machinery.  With  proper  Courts,  several  new 
Judges,  and  a  largely  increased  staff  of  judicial  subordi¬ 
nates,  the  public  might  have  any  amount  of  good  law  that 
it  wished,  might  have  it  speedily,  aud  at  a  fairly  moderate 
price  for  such  an  expensive  and  handsome  article.  One 
more  Judge  in  one  more  cellar,  with  no  clerks  al¬ 
lowed  him,  W'ould  do  little  good.  But,  before  any 
adequate  increase  of  Judges  is  made,  and  half-a-dozen 
young  Conservative  barristers  wake  some  morning  and 
find  that  they  have  got  to  go  on  the  bench  instead  of 
to  a  consultation,  the  very  difficult  preliminary  question 
must  be  settled  whether  all  the  work  that  is  pressed  upon 
the  Judges  need  be  pressed  upon  them.  Must  a  poor 
woman  whose  offence  merited  three  months’  imprisonment 
wait  in  prison  until  a  grand  Judge  comes  to  try  her  ? 
Must  thousands  of  country  cases  be  sent  to  London 
because  the  solicitors  and  the  witnesses  like  going  to 
metropolitan  theatres,  and  the  Bar  dislikes  going  away 
from  home  and  London  ?  The  Chancellor  is  evidently 
pondering  over  this  problem,  and,  as  evidently,  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  answer  that  these  things  are  not  necessary,  if 
only  he  could  see  how  to  avoid  them. 


THE  COLSTON  SPEECHES. 

IN  political  controversy  facts  are  things  the  reverse  of 
stubborn ;  and  it  might  almost  be  thought  that  the 
Colston  dinners  at  Bristol  had  been  invented  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  illustrating  the  fable  of  the  gold  and  silver 
shield.  There  is  no  doubt  or  obscurity  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  before  and  during  the  Eastern  war ; 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  prudent  resolution  to  do 
nothing  was  the  result  of  an  express  or  tacit  compromise. 
It  is  only  for  purposes  of  public  discussion  or  declamation 
that  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  attack  or  defend  a  policy 
which  on  the  whole  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Cave  is  useful  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  office, 
and  Mr.  Forster  enjoys  general  and  merited  respect ;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  either  speaker  should  say  anything 
new  about  Turkey  or  Russia.  A  forecast  of  the  fate  of 
Plevna  or  Erzeroum  would,  if  it  were  attainable,  be  far 
more  interesting  than  speculations  on  the  past  possibility 
of  having  averted  the  war.  Mr.  Forster  belongs  in  this 
respect  to  the  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  shares 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  regret  that  the  English  Government 
declined  to  undertake  the  coercion  of  the  Porte.  Lord 
Hariington  seems  to  have  formed  a  different  judgment, 
although  he  is  not  unwilling  to  adopt  any  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint  which  may  damage  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Cave  reminded 
his  audience  of  the  numerous  crusades  which  have  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  been  unsuccessfully 
preached  in  England.  If  the  country  had  gone  to  war 
with  Austria  on  behalf  of  Italy,  with  Russia  to  avenge  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  practised  in  Poland,  or  with  Russia 
and  Austria  combined  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Hungary, 
a  blockade  of  Constantinople  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bul¬ 
garians  might  have  been  consistent,  though  scarcely  just. 
Such  questions  are  tediously  obsolete ;  nor  indeed  would 
they  be  persistently  discussed,  except  for  the  intelligible 
purpose  of  lowering  or  raising  the  Government  in  popular 
estimation.  Mr.  Forster  failed  to  explain  the  ground  of 
his  suspicion  that  English  neutrality  is  in  danger.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  Lord  Derby  formally  notified  to  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Government  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which 
had  been  afforded  to  Turkey  against  Russian  aggression. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eastern  dis¬ 
turbances  all  parties  in  England  still  clung  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  predecessors. 
When  Lord  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  anticipated  the 
modern  and  opposite  doctrine  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
he  was  probably  regarded  by  the  Liberal  party  as  a  para¬ 
doxical  innovator. 
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The  real  object  of  Liberal  orators  is  not  to  maintain  a 
neutrality  which  is  not  seriously  threatened,  but  to  drive 
the  present  Government  from  office ;  and  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  effort  may  be  successful  after  the  next  dis¬ 
solution.  Mr.  Forster  has  sagaciously  deduced  from  the 
returns  of  the  last  general  election  the  conclusion  that 
the  transfer  of  a  small  percentage  of  votes  from  the  Con¬ 
servatives  to  the  Liberals  would  reverse  the  present 
position  of  parties.  To  a  disinterested  observer  it  is 
perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory  that  popular  suffrage, 
rendered  still  more  capricious  by  the  Ballot,  should  be 
subject  to  sudden  and  unreasonable  oscillations ;  but  Mr. 
Forster  is  concerned,  not  with  abstract  constitutional 
theories,  but  with  the  creation  of  a  Liberal  majority.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  the  weathercock  may  easily  shift ; 
and  the  Liberal  leaders  have  within  the  last  fortnight 
been  zealously  occupied  in  whistling  for  a  wind. 
Those  who  desire  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
the  advocates  of  County  Boards  and  of  increased 
municipal  powers,  economists  who  object  to  large 
landed  estates,  and  enemies  of  Church  Establishments, 
have  simultaneously  joined  with  the  friends  of  Bnlgaria 
or  Russia  in  the  assault  on  the  Government  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Forster,  indeed,  attacks 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  landowners,  and  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton,  while  he  invites  proposals  for  disestablishment  which 
he  is  not  yet  pledged  to  support,  probably  agrees  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  rather  than  with  Mr.  Bright  in  the  opinion 
that  large  estates  are,  in  England  at  least,  not  objection¬ 
able.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wisely  accepts  Lord  Kartington’s 
offer  of  making  disestablishment  an  open  question,  instead 
of  calling  attention  to  points  on  which  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Any  apparent  want  of  unanimity 
will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  active  movers  of  the  party 
have  determined  on  the  course  which  leads  straightest  to 
power.  They  came  to  a  check  three  years  ago,  and  the 
interval  has  given  laggards  and  strag,  'era  time  to  rejoin 
the  main  body.  The  huntsman  and  his  assistants  are 
now  trying  one  cast  after  another ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  scent  is  recovered,  the  chase  of  office  tv  ill  be 
resumed.  The  revival  of  agitation  can  scarcely  fail 
to  benefit  the  party  of  movement.  If  the  Conservative 
leaders  consulted  only  their  own  interests,  they  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  classes  which  are  threatened  with  hostile  inter¬ 
ference;  but,  if  Lord  Beaconsfield  continues  to  direct 
the  councils  of  the  party,  they  will  pi’obably  prefer  the 
alternative  course  of  bidding  against  their  opponents, 
Mr.  Forster  opportunely  reminds  them  that  Conservative 
Ministers  who  have  passed  Liberal  measures  have  been 
rewarded  by  expulsion  from  office  ;  but,  if  they  are  willing 
to  run  the  risk,  he  generously  undertakes  to  vote  for  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  and  County  Boards,  even  if  they  are  proposed 
by  the  Government. 

One  of  these  measures,  to  which  Mr.  Forster  rightly 
attributes  great  importance,  will  probably  be  introduced  by 
the  Government.  One  of  the  most  irritating  among  several 
official  blunders  of  the  last  Session  consisted  in  the  issue  of 
a  Treasury  Circular,  which  stated  that  a  division  would  be 
taken  against  Mr.  Reade’s  motion  in  favour  of  County 
Boards.  Before  the  debate  began,  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  political  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  first 
time  discovered  that  the  county  members  were  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  vote  against  the  system  of  elective  local 
Government.  The  motion  was  withdrawn  on  an  un¬ 
dertaking  that  a  measure  should  be  introduced  by 
the  Ministers ;  and  it  would  be  both  wrong  and  im¬ 
prudent  to  break  or  to  evade  the  promise.  The  con¬ 
scientious  and  thrifty  administration  of  county  funds  by 
the  Justices  has  alone  rendered  possible  the  continuance  of 
an  anomaly  which  cannot  be  defended  when  it  is  seriously 
attacked.  Other  taxes,  whether  local  or  Imperial,  are 
raised  by  the  consent  of  the  real  or  ostensible  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  who  pay  them.  The  same  principle  mnst  | 
necessarily  be  applied  to  county  rates  ;  and  the  probable 
consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  burden 
will  not  be  wholly  a  subject  for  regret.  There  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  an  advantage  in  the  interposition  of  a  higher 
sanitary  authority  between  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  the 
Central  Board,  borne  of  the  improvements  which  are  from 
time  to  time  effected  by  town  municipalities  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  rural  districts,  fihe  present  Government  would 
probably  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  an  admixture  of  ex-officio  members  selected  by 
the  Justices  from  their  own  body.  Those  Ministers 
who  hanker  after  a  Ruiorni  Bill  to  be  framed  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  party  would  probably  find  them-  I 


selves  disappointed  with  the  results  of  an  experiment 
which  deserves  little  sympathy.  It  is  both  more  practicable 
and,  in  the  public  interest,  more  desirable  to  construct  a 
system  of  local  government  which  may  secure  due  influence 
to  intelligence  and  property.  If  County  Boards  deserve  and 
acquire  general  confidence,  their  functions  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  extended  by  subsequent  legislation. 

Mr.  Forster  has  consistently  supported  every  plan  for 
lowering  the  franchise  which  has  yet  been  proposed  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  would  he  shrink  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  project  of 
universal  suffrage.  As  it  is  certain  that  household  suffrage 
in  counties  would  only  be  a  temporary  makeshift,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  challenge  a  decision  on  a  fictitious  issue. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  proposed  change  with  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  1867  is  explained  by  Mr.  Forster  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  accomplish  the  establishment  of 
household  suffrage  in  boroughs.  It  was  left  to  a  more 
propitious  time  to  complete  the  exclusion  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  from  political  power.  The  same  argument 
will  be  repeated  when  universal  suffrage  is  proposed  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  uniformity.  Mr.  Forster  quotes  with 
approval  Lord  Hartington’s  opinion  that  redistribution, 
may  in  the  first  instance  be  conveniently  postponed.  Par¬ 
liament  is  to  be  tempted  step  by  step  into  the  abyss, 
because  it  might  perhaps  be  frightened  by  a  leap  in  the 
dark.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Forster,  Lord 
Hartington,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  to  answer  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Goschen.  The  advocates  of  pro¬ 
miscuous  suffrage  are  so  far  in  the  right  that  the  change 
will  undoubtedly  insure  the  predominance  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Its  effect  on  the  character  and  policy  of  the  party 
may  perhaps  disappoint  Mr.  Forster,  and  may  even  apply 
a  severe  test  to  the  elastic  tolerance  of  Lord  Hartington. 
In  the  rapid  movement  many  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  known  as  Liberal  statesmen  will  drop  behind,  like 
Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Mr. 
Forster  himself  has  no  conscious  revolutionary  tendencies, 
though  he  thinks  it  possible  to  maintain  the  institutions  of 
the  country  when  all  political  power  is  transferred  to  the 
working-class. 


TIIE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON  TIIE  SCOTCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

HE  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  was  perhaps  not  exclusively 
prompted  by  that  sense  of  personal  duty  to  which  he  him¬ 
self  attributes  it.  Mixed  up  with  this  feeling  there  may  have 
been  an  unconscious  indignation  that  a  man  who  is  not  a 
Scotchman  had  presumed  to  touch  the  sacred  ark  and  to 
give  his  opinion  on  Scotch  questions.  Who  is  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  that  he  should  decry  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Patronage,  and  speculate  on  its  effects  upon  the  position 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment  ?  Apart  from  the  desire  that 
Scotch  affairs  should  be  discussed  exclusively  by  Scotch¬ 
men,  it  is  not  very  obvious  why  the  Duke  of  Argyll  should 
have  felt  himself  driven  to  express  his  dissent  from  Lord 
Hartington’s  remarks  at  Edinburgh.  If  all  the  members 
of  the  late  Liberal  Cabinet  lay  under  the  same  obliga¬ 
tion,  some  one  or  other  of  them  would  probably  have 
to  write  to  the  Times  whenever  Lord  Harti-ngton  opens  his 
lips.  Fortunately  this  extreme  sensibility  is  at  present 
restricted  to  the  Dnke  of  Argyll.  Those  who  are  interested 
to  know  upon  what  points  the  other  Liberal  leaders  differ 
from  one  another  mnst  consult  Hansard  for  themselves. 
It  is  only  the  Duke  of  Argyll  who  is  kind  enough  to  save 
them  this  trouble  by  expressing  his  dissent  in  print. 

Patting  aside  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
write  the  letter  at  all,  there  are  things  in  it  which 
are  very  much  to  the  purpose.  Lord  Hartington  had 
spoken  slightingly  of  two  ecclesiastical  measures  passed 
by  the  present  Government — the  Public  Worship  Regu¬ 
lation  Act  and  the  Abolition  of  Patronage  (Scotland) 
Act.  Of  the  first  he  had  said  that,  by  circumscribing 
the  liberty  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  religions  cere¬ 
monial,  it  had  done  something  to  take  away  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
and  merits  of  the  Established  Church  of  England — its  wide 
and  comprehensive  character.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  sees 
plainly  enough  that  this  is  not  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act;  but  when  he  comes  to 
describe  the  Act  for  himself,  he  wanders  as  far  from  the 
mark  as  Lord  Hartington.  He  understands,  he  says,  the 
principle  of  the  Act  “  to  have  been,  not  to  restrict  the 
“  liberties  of  the  English  Church,  but  to  render  more  work- 
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“  able  the  laws  which  define  and  support  those  liber- 
“  ties.”  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Public  Worship  Regula¬ 
tion  Act  made  no  new  rules  as  regards  the  conduct 
of  public  worship.  In  that  respect  its  name  was 
misleading.  The  object  which  its  authors  professed 
to  have  in  view  was  the  simplifying  and  abbre¬ 
viating,  and  by  consequence  the  cheapening,  of  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  Such  interference  as  there  has  been  with  the 
liberty  of  the  clergy  has  not  been  in  virtue  of  any  statute. 
It  has  been  in  virtue  of  the  judge-made  law  laid  down  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  fault 
of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  is  that  it  went  about 
what  was  in  itself  a  praiseworthy  object  in  a  singularly 
blundering  way.  There  was  not  the  slightest  need  to 
abolish  the  old  Courts  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  all  that 
was  required  was  the  amendment  of  their  procedure.  If 
the  Consistory  Court  of  each  Bishop,  and  the  Provincial 
Court  of  each  Archbishop,  had  been  left  intact,  and  provision 
had  been  made  for  abridging  the  delays  to  which  suits  in¬ 
stituted  in  these  Courts  used  to  be  exposed,  the  clergy  would 
have  felt  no  special  hostility  to  the  Act  as  such  ;  though 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  brought  forward  and 
the  temper  of  its  most  active  supporters  might  well  rouse 
suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  blunder  lay  in  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  old  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
setting  up  a  new  Court  with  the  same  name  indeed 
as  the  old  Court  of  Arches,  but  with  one  important 
step  in  its  pedigree  left  exceedingly  obscure.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  the  clergy  should  fix  on  this 
conspicuous  blot  in  the  measure,  and  suspect  that,  though  in 
name  it  had  been  designed  to  make  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
more  workable,  in  fact  it  would  have  the  result  of  making 
them  infinitely  harsher.  It  is  merely  a  coincidence  that 
the  recent  limitations  or  attempted  limitations  to  Anglican 
ceremonial  have  been  imposed  since  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  was  passed  ;  but  it  is  a  coincidence  which 
was  certain  to  impress  the  clergy  greatly,  from  the  fact 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Judicial  Committee  were  enforced 
by  a  virtually  new  tribunal. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  interest  in  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  is  naturally  very  much 
less  keen  than  his  interest  in  the  Abolition  of  Patronage 
Act.  Lord  Haetington  voted  against  that  Act  because 
it  weakened  the  tie  which  had  bound  the  Church  to 
the  State  and  the  public.  And  from  this  he  infers 
that  a  Conservative  Government  ought  not  to  have  intro¬ 
duced  such  a  measure  into  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  suggests  two  answers  to  this  charge.  In  the  first 
place,  he  denies  that  the  abolition  will  have  the  effect 
attributed  to  it.  His  opinion  “  was,  and  is,  that  patronage, 
“  so  far  from  having  ever  been  one  of  the  bonds  between 
“  Church  and  State  in  Scotland,  has  been  always  the  one 
“  thing  which  weakened  and  endangered  the  connexion 
“  between  them.”  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  had  its  origin  certainly  seem  to  bear 
out  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  theory.  If  the  Government  had 
taken  the  same  line  with  regard  to  patronage  thirty  years 
ago  that  it  has  taken  lately,  the  great  disruption  of  the 
Scotch  Church  would  never  have  taken  place.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  views  of  the  Free  Church  minis¬ 
ters  at  the  present  time  upon  the  question  of  religious 
establishments,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  reason  why  they 
seceded  in  the  first  instance  was  their  resentment  against 
a  particular  grievance  which  the  then  Government  refused  to 
remove.  Of  coarse  it  does  not  follow  that  an  Established 
Church  is  strengthened  in  a  later  generation  by  the  same 
measure  which  would  have  strengthened  it  in  an  earlier 
generation.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  such  measures 
should  make  the  Established  Church  weaker.  The  main 
ai’guments  for  and  against  religious  establishments  are  not 
in  the  least  touched  by  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Patron¬ 
age.  All  that  the  Act  does  is  to  make  a  change  which  at 
one  time  would  have  prevented  a  schism,  and  which  now  will 
at  most  fail  to  heal  it.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  as  to  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
between  good  and  bad  means  of  defending  Established 
Churches.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  Government  and 
Parliament  were  of  opinion  that  a  particular  change 
was  demanded  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  fair  dealing 
towards  the  Scotch  Establishment.  They  thought  that  the 
system  of  patronage  worked  badly,  that  it  had  few  or  none 
of  the  beneficial  accompaniments  which  belong  to  the 
widely  different  system  prevailing  in  England,  and  that  its 
abolition  would  relieve  some  consciences  which,  though  not 
tender  enough  to  be  kei>t  out  of  the  Established  Church 
while  patronage  lasted,  were  still  tender  enough  to  be  made 


uncomfortable  in  it.  Wbre  the  Government  to  deny  them¬ 
selves  the  satisfaction  of  getting  rid  of  this  objectionable 
system  because  patronage  is  one  among  many  incidents  of 
the  connexion  between  the  State  and  the  Church  ?  Lord 
Haetington  would  say  Yes;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  says  No; 
and  his  view  is  certainly  the  more  reasonable  of  the 
two.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  times  when  the 
political  atmosphere  is  so  charged  with  electricity  that 
the  most  prudent  course  may  be  to  remain  quite  still. 
“  When  disestablishment  is  in  the  air  it  may  be  wise  for 
“  Established  Churches  not  to  move  at  all,  because  any 
“  change,  however  just  or  however  expedient  in  itself, 
“  must  exasperate  religious  passions  or  rouse  the  jealousy 
“  of  sects.”  But  what  would  be  good  policy  in  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  may  be  only  meanness  in  a  Government.  If 
the  Scotch  Church  had  determined  that  the  time  was  too 
critical  to  make  it  safe  to  raise  the  question  of  patronage, 
it  might  have  been  an  evidence  of  wisdom.  To  put  up 
with  an  acknowledged  evil  is  often  preferable  to  incurring 
the  risk  of  its  removal.  The  case  was  different  when  the 
question  of  patronage  had  actually  been  raised  by  the 
Church  affected  by  it,  and  when  the  point  at  issue  was  not 
whether  the  Established  Church  should  demand  what  it 
thought  a  just  and  reasonable  concession,  but  whether,  a 
just  and  reasonable  concession  being  asked  for,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  refuse,  on  the  plea  of  some  supposed  ill  con¬ 
sequences  that  might  possibly  flow  from  it. 


MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

IT  can  no  longer  be  questioned  that  the  English  are  a 
democratic  nation.  In  one  important  respect  they 
make  no  difference  between  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 
The  prince  has  the  advantage  in  lodging,  clothing,  and 
food  ;  but  the  peasant  is  on  a  level  with  him  in  the  matter 
of  drainage.  No  Report  of  a  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector  ever  revealed  a  more  unsavoury  state  of  things 
than  is  shown  by  the  Lancet  to  exist  in  Marlborough 
House.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  the  worst-drained 
cottage  in  England  is  not  in  this  respect  the  preferable 
habitation  of  the  two.  The  inconveniences  of  the  cottage 
do  in  some  sort  help  to  minimize  the  evils  of  bad  drainage. 
The  outer  air  finds  freer  entrance,  and  the  communications 
with  the  sewage,  if  they  are  less  carefully  guarded,  are 
also  fewer  in  number.  Given  the  presence  of  similar  evils 
in  the  basement,  they  may  be  at  once  more  diffused  and 
less  diluted  in  Marlborough  House  than  in  the  cottage. 
Those  with  whom  the  arrangement  of  these  matters  lies 
have  apparently  remembered  that,  if  the  Prince  has  the 
advantage  of  the  peasant  in  so  many  ways,  his  dwelling 
ought  by  way  of  compensation  to  be  worse  drained  than 
the  peasant’s,  instead  of  being  merely  as  badly  drained. 
The  inmate  of  the  cottage  lives  over  his  own  cesspool ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Wales  lives  over  the  cesspools  of  bygone 
centuries.  There  must  be  a  special  fulness  of  flavour 
about  a  mediasval  cesspool,  a  cesspool  which  once  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Friary,  a  cesspool  which  has  been  built  over 
so  long  ago  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  How  can  the  puny  ill-savours  of  this  degenerate 
age  hope  to  rival  this  legacy  from  a  distant  past  ? 

It  might  have  been  thought  that,  considering  the  value 
usually  set  upon  the  Heir  Apparent’s  life,  and  the  known 
predisposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  family  to  fever, 
some  special  care  would  have  been  taken  to  make  Marl¬ 
borough  House  healthy  when  it  had  been  determined  that 
he  should  live  there.  To  judge,  however,  from  the  recent 
discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  basement,  the  Office 
of  Works  showed  a  Spartan  resolution  that  the  Prince 
should  rough  it  with  his  neighbours.  If  the  building  had 
been  destined  for  a  Government  office  with  nothing  at 
stake  but  the  lives  and  health  of  a  few  hundred  clerks,  the 
inspection  vouchsafed  to  the  building  could  not  have 
been  of  a  more  perfunctory  type.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  and  their  childi'en  w-ere  allowed  to  go  into 
it  without  any  proper  examination  having  been  made 
of  the  basement,  and  consequently  without  the  existence 
of  sundry  ancient  drains  and  cesspools  being  so  much  as 
suspected.  It  was  not  until  the  illness  of  Prince  Albert 
I  Victor  showed  that  either  at  Sandringham  or  in  London 
the  child  must  have  been  in  contact  with  sewage  poison  in 
some  shape,  that  the  condition  of  Marlborough  House  was 
thoroughly  investigated.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the 
site  of  the  present  house  had  once  been  occupied  by  an 
older  building,  and  that,  among  the  unnoticed  remnants  of 
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antiquity,  Lad  been  included  the  contents  of  its  cess-  | 
pools.  We  do  not  know  whether  sewer  gas  becomes  richer 
and  more  concentrated  by  age,  but  at  all  events  it  does  not 
become  less  efficacious  in  its  operation  on  those  exposed  to 
it.  For  some  time,  according  to  the  Lancet,  a  constant  fight 
was  kept  up  against  the  manifestations  of  the  mischief;  but 
at  length  even  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  ingenuity  was  beaten, 
and  the  imprisoned  genius  of  the  cesspool  managed  to 
make  its  escape,  and  to  prove  that,  when  allowed  fair 
play,  age  and  confinement  had  not  weakened  its  ancient 
force. 

What  was  not  done  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  probably 
not  been  done  for  many  of  his  future  subjects.  Happily 
for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  London 
stands  upon  ground  which  was  unoccupied  till  the  existing 
houses  were  built  on  it.  Belgravia  and  Tyburnia,  and 
the  yet  more  distant  outskirts,  have  many  sanitary  faults  ; 
but  they  are  spared  the  particular  danger  to  which  Marl¬ 
borough  House  has  been  exposed.  Large,  however,  as 
the  suburbs  of  London  are,  even  fashionable  London  is 
not  all  suburb.  There  are  abundance  of  good  houses  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  Marlborough  House  itself ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  basement  of  any  one  of 
these  has  been  more  carefully  surveyed,  or  was  less  foul  to 
begin  with,  than  the  basement  of  the  house  assigned  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  family.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  public  health  is  little  considered  by  the  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  when  private  health  is  so  little  considered  by  those 
whose  immediate  and  personal  interest  it  is  to  consider  it. 
The  most  sluggish  Sanitary  Authority  in  England  can  at 
least  boast  that  it  does  not  break  the  golden  rule  of  doing 
to  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  yon. 
Those  who  are  left  alone  desire  nothing  better  ;  those  who 
leave  them  alone  desire  to  be  left  alone  themselves.  It  is 
almost  as  impossible  to  tell  a  friend  that  his  house  is 
badly  drained  as  to  tell  him  that  his  wife  has  been  making 
the  world  talk.  He  is  as  likely  to  hint  that  you  bad  better 
mind  your  own  business  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  interest  which  the  English  people  take  in  every¬ 
thing  affecting  the  Royal  Family  will  ensure  a  careful 
reading  of  the  Lancet's  description  of  the  sanitary  condi-  I 
tion  of  the  basement  story  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
town  house ;  but  not  one  of  the  readers  will  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  basement 
story  in  his  own  house  is  any  better.  Every  year  as  it 
passes  launches  an  army  of  masons  and  bricklayers  upon 
London.  Roofs  are  mended,  walls  are  painted,  rooms  are 
papered ;  in  short,  every  kind  of  decoration,  and  a  good 
many  kinds  of  substantial  repair,  go  on  through  the  whole 
summer.  But  the  drains,  unless  they  get  positively  choked 
up  or  assert  themselves  in  some  fashion  which  forces  the 
Vestry  to  take  them  in  hand,  are  scarcely  ever  thought 
of.  They  are  out  of  sight  and  consequently  out  of  mind. 
What  the  eye  does  not  see  the  mind  does  not  grieve  for, 
and,  more  wonderful  still,  the  nose  does  not  smell.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  alarm  the  public  when  disease  has  actually 
broken  out ;  but  people  may  be  told  every  week  that  disease 
is  latent  in  their  houses,  only  waiting  for  some  favourable 
opportunity  to  assert  itself,  without  their  feeling  the  least 
discomfort.  This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  unhealthy  houses  have  to 
be  lived  in  by  other  persons  than  the  responsible  owner. 
His  children  and  his  servants  may  suffer  from  his  neglect, 
and,  as  they  have  no  share  in  his  indolent  acquiescence  in 
preventable  evils,  it  is  hard  that  they  should  have  a  share 
in  the  suffering  to  which  these  evils  give  birth.  As 
regards  servants  especially,  they  are  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  poison  ;  and  the  sickness  and  death  which 
often  follow,  without  the  cause  being  suspected,  go  in 
their  case  to  swell  an  aggregate  of  pauperism  which  is 
sufficiently  large  without  any  needless  additions.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  from  these  easygoing  householders  that  the 
local  Sanitary  Authorities  are  in  a  great  measure  recruited, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  man  will  mind  seeing  others 
eKj-osed  to  danger  which  he  does  not  regard  as  dauger  in 
his  own  case.  The  Lancet  mentions  a  hospital  which  was 
actually  built  over  old  cesspools,  just  as  Marlborough 
House  has  been,  though  the  authorities  wrere  warned  of 
the  fact,  and  had  actual  evidence  of  the  results  that  might 
be  expected  to  follow  from  it.  They  knew  that  they  had 
not  troubled  themselves  about  the  basement  of  their  own 
houses ;  why  should  they  be  more  scrupulous  about  the 
basement  of  a  hospital  ?  Sanitary  reform,  like  most 
other  improvements,  must  begin  at  home. 


AN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  TOUR  IN  GREECE. 

MODERN  Greece  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be,  a  country 
in  which  tourists  will  find  what  advertisements  call  “  the 
comforts  of  a  home.”  The  Greeks  have  been  advised  again  and 
again  to  give  up  ambition  and  the  grand  idea,  and  make  themselves 
the  Switzerland  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  some  reasons  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  they  do  not  follow  this  friendly  counsel.  Nothing 
is  wanted  but  money  and  political  tranquillity,  and  probably,  if 
the  latter  condition  were  guaranteed,  the  former  might  be  pro¬ 
vided.  An  English  Company,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cook 
and  of  some  eminent  cosmopolitan  hotelkeepers,  would  soon  make 
Hellas  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  European  tourists.  The 
landscapes  are  admired  even  by  amateurs  who  think  Switzerland 
provincial,  and  who  assert  that  sunset  in  the  high  Alps  is  like  a  drop- 
scene  in  a  minor  theatre.  These  delicate  creatures  have  no  objection 
to  urge  against  the  classic  outline  of  Greek  hills  and  the  desolation 
of  certain  Greek  plains.  Then  there  are  the  associations  of  the 
country,  which  almost  every  tourist  knows  something  of.  A  few 
modern  improvements  would  make  celebrated  spots  smart  and 
attractive.  American  taste  would  be  gratified  by  a  monument 
to  Lord  Byron  at  Piraeus.  The  poet  might  be  represented 
in  the  act  of  raising  his  hands  before  taking  a  header — an  attitude 
at  once  classical  and  characteristic.  Other  modern  statues  might 
be  added  here  and  there,  with  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  sham 
caryatid  at  Athens.  But  what  are  needed  abov  e  everything  eke 
are  roads  and  hotels.  At  Thebes,  for  example,  persons  anxious  to 
inspect  the  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  Sacred  Band  complain  of 
the  very  indifferent  accommodation.  There  is  not  yet  an  Hotel  de 
l’Oracle  at  Delphi.  Tourists  find  the  Corinthian  insects  as  active 
as  of  old.  At  Argos  it  is  necessary  to  induce  the  Argive  women 
to  sew  linen  bags  in  which  the  traveller  can  slumber  with  some 
hope  of  safety.  Everywhere  almost,  except  in  Athens,  hammocks 
are  desirable  on  account  of  the  more  than  doubtful  character  of 
the  beds.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  drive,  and  to  ride  on  the  roads 
a  man  must  have  a  better  seat  than  mo3t  tourists  enjoy.  Railways 
and  hotels  would  make  all  this  interesting  country  blossom  like 
the  rose.  The  steam  would  float  in  graceful  clouds  through  “  the 
long  divine  Penean  pass.”  Apollinaris  Water  could  be  had  even  in 
“  thirsty  Argos.”  The  agricultural  population  might  add  to  their 
modest  wealth  by  acting  as  guides.  Only  an  occasional  brigand 
would  be  permitted  to  exist,  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  danger. 
Phocis  would  be  as  safe  as  the  Trossachs,  and  the  islands  would 
be  made  at  least  as  cheap  and  comfortable  as  Tobermory  and 
Oban. 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  these  improvements,  which, 
after  all,  some  sentimentalists  might  regret.  But  travellers  in  Greece 
who  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  the  fleas,  the  dirt,  the  dogs,  and 
the  dust  may  console  themselves  by  remembering  what  Greece 
and  the  islands  were  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was 
about  1785  that  Villoison  ventured  into  almost  every  part  of 
Greece,  and  landed  on  islands  which  once  had  been  sacred  and 
populous,  and  now  were  absolutely  desert.  As  Villoison  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  Frenchman,  his  name  is  probably  almost  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  general  reader,  who  will  not  hear  of  any  one  but  a 
German  being  a  scholar.  The  fame  of  his  immense  learning, 
his  restless  diligence,  his  unique  services  to  letters,  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  fame  of  Wolf.  Of  the  two,  Villoison  was  the  livelier 
genius.  If  he  did  not  read  all  night  with  his  feet  in  cold  water  to 
keep  him  awake,  he  ventured  his  life  in  a  hundred  dangers,  with 
the  audacity  of  a  man  ready  to  be  the  martyr  of  scholarship.  To 
him  the  so-called  dead  languages  seemed  to  be  only  sleeping,  and 
in  his  wanderings  through  Greece  he  found  in  many  places  that 
the  old  popular  life  of  Hellas  still  lingered  on.  In  the  Tzacones, 
near  Nauplia,  he  discovered  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Spartans.  They  had  preserved  their  language  in  unusual  purity. 
“  They  are  the  Swiss  of  Greece,  good-hearted,  honest,  sincere,  in¬ 
dustrious,  hospitable,  truthful.  Strong,  and  full  of  spirit,  they 
sometimes  live  to  a  hundred  years,  and  know  nothing  of  doctor 
and  diseases.”  Villoison  made  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  which  contained  many  ancient  Doric  forms,  and"  was  free 
from  Turkish  and  Albanian  corruptions.  It  was  only  among  them 
that  the  traveller  found  the  relics  of  a  pure  dialect ;  but  in  a  hundred 
places  he  noted  manners,  superstitions,  dances,  costume,  funeral 
rites,  marriage  ceremonies,  proverbs,  and  other  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  life  which  the  Greeks  retained  in  places  where  they  had 
no  intercourse  with  the  Turks.  His  learning  was  ®f  that  living 
sort  to  which  existing  traits  and  traditional  observances  were  as 
welcome  as  brown  manuscripts  or  ancient  inscriptions.  Knowing 
where  to  look,  and  what  to  look  for,  he  found  a  rich  and  varied 
treasure.  But  what  we  are  now  concerned  with  is  to  note  the 
condition  of  the  country  as  he  saw  it,  and  the  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  which  the  venerable  remains  were  kept  by  their  owners. 

Villoison  was  aided,  and  his  voyage  furthered,  by  the  Capital! 
Pasha,  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  others.  In  spite,  however,  of  then- 
august  protection,  his  tour  seems  to  have  made  a  lively  impression 
on  his  nerves.  In  the  prolegomena  of  his  edition  of  the  Iliad,  the 
famous  edition  which  contains  the  marginal  signs  of  Aristarchus,  he 
apologises  for  the  hasty  style  of  his  composition.  “  I  would  have 
written  more  smoothly  if  a  man  could  write  smoothly  who  has 
scarcely  drawn  breath  after  his  exposure  to  all  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  the  yEgean,  and  is  but  now  escaped  from  peril  of  plague, 
fire,  slaughter,  the  swords  of  robbers  and  the  snares  of  pirates,  who 
is  wasted  and  wearied  by  the  most  arduous  journeys  and  the  moat 
toilsome  voyage,  and  who,  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of 
thirst  and  hunger,  has  ever  had  death  before  bis  eyes,”  This  is  no 
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exaggerated  account  of  Villoison’s  dangers.  lie  liad  to  sail  in  open 
boats,  some  fifteen  feet  long,  in  all  weathers,  with  sailors  who 
were  often  drunk,  and  who  had  never  heard  of  the  mariner’s 
compass.  “  Les  corsaires  ecument  la  mer,”  he  writes ;  and  he  had 
to  dodge  pirates  from  island  to  island  in  a  way  which  must  have 
reminded  him  of  the  homeward  voyage  of  Telemachus  when  the 
Wooers  lay  in  ambush  for  him.  He  had  to  sleep  in  ruined  Greek 
chapels  in  the  cold  of  winter.  He  was  compelled  to  travel  in 
winter  because  the  long  summer  calms  would  have  delayed  him, 
and  summer  was  the  favourite  season  with  the  corsairs.  It  was 
often  impossible  for  him  to  copy  inscriptions,  because  the  Turks 
aijd  Greeks  were  apt  to  believe  that  a  saint  reposed  in  the  tomb 
of  a  Byzantine  soldier,  and  to  forbid  any  prying  among  the  Me 
jucetsof  the  dead.  Food  was  as  scarce  as  shelter,  and  even  water 
was  not  always  to  be  found. 

The  Isle  of  Delos,  once  the  sacred  centre  of  religion  and  art, 
was  remarkable  for  its  desolation  even  in  the  general  ruin.  Else¬ 
where  the  islanders  had  built  their  villages  on  almost  inaccessible 
cliffs,  in  dread  of  corsairs  and  of  Turkish  tax-gatherers.  In  Delos 
there  were  no  houses,  no  huts,  and  no  one  ever  visited  the  place 
except  the  stone-cutters  who  carried  away  inscriptions  and  bas- 
reliefs  to  build  into  the  cottages  and  churches  of  the  neighbouring 
villages.  In  his  first  voyage  to  Delos  the  boat  of  Villoison  was 
nearly  capsized,  and  a  much  larger  vessel  was  wrecked  before  his 
eyes.  In  most  islands  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  baked 
on  the  embers,  and  little  to  drink  but  brackish  water.  Even  eggs 
were  things  to  avoid,  because  the  fowls  were  fed  on  decayed  silk¬ 
worms,  a  diet  which,  as  might  bo  expected,  bred  nauseous 
disease.  But  at  Delos  not  even  water  was  to  be  found.  ■  Villoison 
had  neglected  to  carry  any  with  him,  trusting  to  the  famous  river 
Inopus.  But  Inopus  was  a  mere  collection  of  white  stones,  the 
only  known  spring  was  poisonous,  and  the  lake  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  river.  The  traveller  was  detained 
four  days  on  the  island  by  unfavourable  gales,  and  had  nothing 
to  drink  but  the  rainwater  which  lay  in  crevices  of  the  rock  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Oynthus.  The  ravens,  almost  the  only  living  creatures 
in  Delos,  flocked  about  the  little  pools,  and  almost  disputed 
the  water  with  the  voyager.  Cynthus  at  this  time  was  a 
favourite  spot  with  the  pirates,  who  would  moor  their  boats  in  the 
channel  between  Delos  and  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  send  one 
of  their  number  to  the  summit  of  Apollo’s  hill  to  look  out  for 
peaceful  coasting  vessels.  Villoison  himself  was  nearly  taken 
prisoner  on  his  second  visit.  He  particularly  avoided  Albanian 
freebooters,  who  had  a  nasty  way  of  chopping  up  their  victim 
piecemeal  and  sending  portions  of  his  frame  to  waken  the  pity  and 
stimulate  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  Villoison  observes  without 
regret  that  he  saw  three  brigands  impaled  who  had  annoyed  him 
on  his  journey  between  Sparta  and  Amyclse. 

The  remains  of  ancient  art  of  which  Villoison  was  in  search 
were  not  treated  with  much  respect  either  by  Greeks  or  Turks. 
The  Greek  churches  were  full  of  inscriptions.  A  chapel  of  St. 
George  contained  many  slabs  inscribed  with  thanks  to  zEsculapius. 
A  monastery  had  been  built  out  of  the  fragments  of  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  the  altar  of  the  God  had  been  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Christian  rite.  Everywhere  signs  might  be  observed  of  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  life  in  Greece.  The  old  fanes  were,  indeed, 
christened  by  the  names  of  saints.  The  images  merely  of  the  Olym¬ 
pians  were  broken,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
a  certain  French  fanatic  destroyed  all  inscriptions  that  he  found 
in  Laconia.  At  bottom,  however,  the  existence  and  opinions 
of  the  people  were  little  altered.  They  built  their  cabins  with 
fragments  of  the  stones  of  temples,  and  fragments  of  a  faith  older 
than  the  temples  were  built  into  the  structure  of  their  belief.  On 
the  church  of  St.  Simeon  there  was  a  bas-relief  representing  a  sick 
man  seated,  with  a  table  beside  him  covered  with  phials  of 
medicine.  The  inscription  ran  ’ AirK\rgno>  ev^rj v,  and  the  motive 
of  the  ancient  offering  was  identical  with  that  which  filled  the 
modern  church  with  ex  votis.  At  Patinos,  among  the  monasteries 
and  the  memories  of  St.  John,  were  traces  of  the  old  civic  life.  In 
the  well  of  one  monastery  was  an  inscription  recording  the  amount  ; 
which  each  citizen  was  to  pay  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ! 
gymnasia  and  of  the  sacrifices.  In  Athens  antiquities  were  not  ( 
better  understood  than  in  the  islands  or  the  Morea.  The  eye  of  j 
Greece  was  then,  \  illoison  says,  “  the  fief  or  apanage  of  the  senior 
black  eunuch  of  the  Porte.”  '  The  best  Greek  scholar  in  the  place  ! 
assured  Villoison  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  games  had 
ever  been  celebrated  at  Nemea.  The  buildings  were  restored 
and  beautified  in  a  way  at  which  even  the  Greeks  j 
and  Germans  of  to-day  might  shudder.  The  “  Waivode  ” 
had  broken  up  the  marble  bridge  over  the  Ilissus,  as  well 
as  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  two 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
making  lime.  The  conduct  of  the  Waivode  was  like  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  the  Manchester  friends  of  Thiiimere.  First  he 
destroyed  the  buildings  to  make  lime,  which  was  utilitarian;  and 
then,  in  an  aesthetic  mood,  he  plastered  his  lime  over  some  other  ! 
monument,  “  dans  la  vue  de  le  rendre  plus  beau,  et  ae  lui  donner 
un  nouveau  lustre.”  The  Dervishes  whitewashed  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  and  the  Capuchins  did  as  much  for  the  so-called  Lantern  ' 
of  Demosthenes.  A  Jewish  notable  had  secured  some  of  the  best  j 
works  of  sculpture  that  Villoison  saw.  The  Hebrews  in  their  | 
Spanish  dialect  called  all  classic  representations  of  the  human  figure  j 
los  encantados.  The  Russians  had  some  idea  of  the  value  of  marbles,  | 
and  tried  to  carry  away  a  large  bas-relief,  containing  thirty  figures  ' 
of  maenads  and  a  tiger,  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  Naxos. 
The  ship  in  which  this  precious  object,  with  many  others,  was 


conveyed  was  wrecked  near  Gibraltar,  and  all  the  crew  were 
drowned.  Villoison  mentions  only  one  work  of  art  in  the 
Turkish  taste.  “  At  Tripolissa,  in  Arcadia,  I  saw  a  monu¬ 
ment  which  is  fortunately  unique,  a  pyramid  of  the 
heads  of  three  thousand  Albanians  whom  the  Oapitan 
Pasha  decapitated  in  the  last  war  with  the  Russians.  The  dry 
skulls  are  held  together  with  mortar  and  cement,  and  make  a 
repulsive  spectacle.”  Though  inscriptions  are  not  so  common  as 
they  were,  and  though  the  plough  no  longer  turns  up  classic 
remains  whenever  it  does  more  than  scratch  the  ground,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  travelling  in  Greece  is  more  comfortable  now  than  it 
was  ninety  years  ago.  It  will  be  a  European  misfortune  if  the 
Greeks  of  to-day  provoke  war,  and  risk  once  more  the  fortunes  of 
a  country  in  which  a  sacred  peace  ought  to  be  guaranteed,  as  it 
was  of  old  at  Olympia. 


POSTHUMOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

1)  Y  posthumous  publications  we  would  be  understood  to  mean 
works  written  with  a  full  intention  of  leaving  publication 
to  others.  Many  writings  appear  posthumously  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  published  by  the  author  himself,  as,  for  example, 
Hume’s  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  which  were  left 
unpublished  during  the  author’s  life,  solely  because  of  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  his  friends.  There  seem  to  be  indications  of  an 
increasing  practice  of  this  preparation  of  works  for  posthumous 
publication.  Mill’s  Autobiography  and  Essays  on  Religion  are  a 
conspicuous  example  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  reserve  certain 
works  for  posthumous  issue.  More  recently  in  Harriet  Martineau’s 
Autobiography  we  find  a  work  which  was  written  many  years 
before  the  author’s  death,  and  carefully  put  aside  to  be  published 
after  thatevent.  It  seems  worth  while, then,  to  inquire  into  thespecial 
features  of  this  practice,  and  to  point  out  some  of  its  characteristic 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

The  most  obvious  circumstance  in  this  hind  of  publication  is 
that  the  writer  is  secure  from  any  disagreeable  consequences  of  his 
action.  By  the  time  the  words  he  pens  fall  on  the  ears  for  which 
they  are  intended,  he  will  have  passed  away  beyond  the  reach  of 
praise  or  blame,  of  grateful  acknowledgment  or  of  retaliation.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  security  in  this  case  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  anonymous  author.  The  history 
of  recent  anonymous  works  shows  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  in 
our  days  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  a  concealed  authorship.  At 
least  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  is  pretty  sure  to  fasten  on  the 
real  author.  The  writer  who  intends  his  work  to  he  published 
posthumously  may,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  absolutely  secure. 
Now  such  security  is  often  of  very  high  value.  A  man  may  be 
convinced  that  he  will  effect  much  good  by  making  public  certain 
events  of  his  life,  or  by  divulging  some  of  his  innermost  senti¬ 
ments  and  beliefs :  yet  the  consequences  to  himself  may  be 
sufficient  to  deter  him  from  carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  most 
public  personage,  whether  in  literature,  art,  or  politics,  is  obliged 
to  veil  some  part  of  his  personality  from  the  world’s  gaze  during 
his  lifetime.  Many  of  his  most  cherished  relations  might  he 
seriously  disturbed  were  he  to  make  a  full  confession  of  his  secret 
convictions.  By  delaying  publication  till  after  death,  a  man 
avoids  these  personal  consequences.  In  preparing  a  work  of  this 
kind  he  has  to  think  only  of  its  effects  on  others.  It  would  thus 
seem  probable  a  priori  that  the  preparer  of  a  posthumous  work 
would  be  actuated  solely  by  disinterested  and  benevolent  impulses. 

This  pleasing  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
reflection  that  the  writer  who  determines  not  to  publish  during 
his  lifetime  cannot  anticipate  an  actual  observation  of  the  effect 
of  his  work.  In  this  respect  his  position  differs  from  that  of  the 
anonymous  writer.  The  latter  knows  that  he  will  see  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  his  writings;  that  he  will  come  within 
sound  of  the  praise  or  blame  which  they  evoke,  even  though  he 
has  not  to  apprehend  any  personal  inconvenience.  He  will  thus  be 
liable  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  actual  gratification  which  the 
event  will  bring-  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  posthumous 
publisher  has  no  such  anticipation.  He  will  know  nothing  of  the 
contemptuous  ridicule  or  of  the  flattering  compliments  which  his 
words  are  destined  to  call  forth.  lie  works  for  a  result  in  which 
he  himself  is  to  take  no  part,  not  even  as  a  spectator.  Hence 
it  might  seem  safe  to  assume  that  his  action  will  be  purely  disin¬ 
terested.  Having  to  aim  at  an  end  out  of  all  relation  to  himself, 
will  he  not  be  wholly  engrossed  in  furthering  the  good  or  welfare 
of  others  ? 

Plausible  though  this  amiable  theory  may  at  first  sight  seem,  it 
will  not  bear  very  close  inspection.  Men  who  work  for  times 
which  they  will  never  see  are,  after  all,  flesh  and  blood,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  must  he  under  much  the  same  kind  of  influ¬ 
ences.  A  little  further  inquiry,  into  the  situation  involved  may 
suffice  to  show  that  the  writer  of  a  posthumous  work  enjoys 
no  peculiar  exemption  from  ordinary  human  weaknesses.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  fear  of  personal  consequences,  which  is 
here  got  rid  of,  is  by  no  means  an  evil  in  most  cases.  People  are 
hindered  much  more  frequently  from  doing  unworthy  things  than 
from  doing  noble  things  by  a  regard  to  personal  consequences. 
And  one  cannot  assume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  writers  are 
wholly  independent  of  this  salutary  restraint.  Indeed  a  mere  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  many  scurrilous  and  baneful  writings  which  have  been 
issued  under  cover  of  anonymity  is  sufficient  to  show  how  impor¬ 
tant  such  sanctions  are,  even  in  literature.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
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said  that  the  anonymous  writer  feels  secure  even  from  injury  to 
his  name  and  reputation,  whereas  the  person  who  proposes  to  issue 
a  work  posthumously  knows  that  his  fair  fame  will  he  damaged  by 
a  mean  or  foolish  action.  But  it  is  still  a  question  what  the  force 
of  this  motive  exactly  amounts  to.  Is  the  anticipation  of  an  injury 
to  one’s  posthumous  reputation,  which  can  have  no  actual  conse¬ 
quences  for  oneself,  likely  to  have  the  same  deterrent  force  as  the 
imagination  of  real  and  tangible  evils  ?  And,  supposing  that  this 
motive  is  greatly  inferior  in  strength  to  the  fear  of  actual  conse¬ 
quences,  the  further  question  arises,  whether  the  man  who  con¬ 
templates  the  publication  of  a  posthumous  work  is  under  any 
temptation  to  do  what  is  ignoble  and  unworthy.  We  have  roughly 
assumed  above  that  a  person  in  this  situation  will  invariably  act 
from  disinterested  motives.  In  order,  however,  to  see  whether 
this  is  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
mental  process  iuvolved  in  the  case. 

All  our  motives  may  be  roughly  divided  into  personal  and 
extra-personal.  By  the  former  we  mean  considerations  which 
distinctly  include  the  thought  of  our  own  conscious  existence 
in  relation  to  the  result  aimed  at.  Thus,  when  we  anticipate 
a  summer  holiday,  we  picture  to  our  miuds  not  only  the  various 
objects  and  scenes  to  be  visited,  but  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
them  and  enjoying  them.  Extra-personal  motives,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  thus  distinctly  involve  a  mental  representation  of  our 
own  personality.  Thus,  in  wishing  for  the  success  of  the  Russian 
or  Turkish  forces,  or  in  aiming  at  the  discovery  of  a  scientific  truth, 
we  are  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  objects  which  have  no  necessary 
connexion  with  our  personal  existence.  It  is  plain  that  all  actions 
which  aim  at  a  posthumous  result  must  be  of  this  latter  class,  for 
in  this  case  there  can  be  no  anticipation  of  a  personal  connexion 
with  the  object  aimed  at.  And,  further,  any  motive  which  does 
not  imply  a  consciousness  of  self  is  fitted  to  become  the  spring  of 
such  action.  Now  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  these 
extra-personal  motives  do  not  coincide  with  benevolent  impulses, 
but  are  the  genus  of  which  these  latter  are  a  species.  Malevolent 
action  is  quite  as  extra-personal  as  benevolent.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
possible  to  aim  at  the  annoyance  or  serious  injury  of  another  as  an 
end  sufficient  in  itself  and  quite  apart  from  its  bearing  on  ourselves, 
and  even  from  the  actual  pleasure  which  the  sight  of  the  object 
aimed  at  would  ahord  us.  Hence  there  is  no  psychological  ab¬ 
surdity  in  supposing  that  a  man  may  deliberately  sit  down  with 
the  full  intention  of  writing  a  book  which  shall  cause  pain  to 
others,  even  though  he  is  aware  that  he  will  not  himself  witness 
the  result  of  his  conduct.  The  bare  imagination  of  the  effects  of 
his  action  may  suffice  as  an  inducement.  He  may  draw  his  satis¬ 
faction  beforehand  in  a  diminished  amount,  which  nevertheless  com¬ 
pensates  him  for  the  effort  he  makes.  In  like  manner,  many  other 
not  very  creditable  impulses,  such  as  vanity  or  love  of  display,  and 
jealousy  of  some  rival,  may  take  the  form  of  motives  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  posthumous  works.  The  certainty  of  discomfiting  some 
obnoxious  rival  is  quite  sufficient  to  prompt  to  action,  even  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  pleasure  of  the  actual  discomfiture  can  only  be 
enjoyed  when  discounted,  so  to  speak,  and  taken  in  a  present  ideal 
form.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  writer  of  a  posthumous  work  is 
liable  to  he  influenced  by  these  unworthy  extra-personal  aims,  on  the 
other  hand  the  principal  consideration  which  would  deiter  him  from 
following  out  these  impulses  cannot  be  relied  on  as  invariably  effec¬ 
tive  under  these  circumstances.  The  desire  for  posthumous  reward 
in  the  shape  of  commendation  and  praise  is  not  a  very  strong  motive 
with  most  people,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  not  strictly  and  com¬ 
pletely  extra-personal.  In  thinking  of  such  praise  we  can  hardly  help 
imagining  ourselves  receiving  and  deriving  pleasure  from  it,  and, 
when  this  anticipation  is  precluded,  as  in  the  case  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  the  motive  is  apt  to  lose  its  force.  We  are  well  aware 
that  a  few  among  mankind  have  distinctly  aimed  at  posthumous 
fame,  and  this  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  reputation  into  a 
sort  of  extra-personal  end.  In  other  words,  a  man  may  learn  to 
work  for  the  purely  objective  result,  the  ascription  of  praise  to  his 
name  and  memory,  rather  than  for  the  conscious  reception  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  such  praise.  Yet  to  the  average  man  this  is  by  no  means 
easy.  It  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  actions  which  are  said 
to  have  been  undertaken  out  of  a  pure  desire  for  posthumous  com¬ 
mendation  have  been  largely  prompted  by  other  and  properly 
extra-personal  motives,  such  as  benevolence,  a  desire  to  impress 
others  by  a  display  of  power,  and  so  on.  We  may  thus  conclude 
with  tolerable  safety  that  a  person  working  for  a  posthumous 
object  is  much  less  likely  to  be  actuated  by  the  thought  of  the 
approval  of  his  successors  than  by  some  consideration  which  is 
more  completely  dissociated  from  all  consciousness  of  self. 

A  careful  examination  of  certain  recent  posthumous  publications 
tends,  we  think,  to  verify  the  inferences  drawn  from  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  view  of  the  case.  In  one  work  already  referred  to,  the  play  of 
other  than  benevolent  motives  is  curiously  conspicuous.  It  hardly 
seems  unfair  to  say  that  the  writer  derived  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ideal  gratification  from  writing  a  work  the  certain  result  of 
which  would  be  the  diminution  of  the  glory  of  many  popular 
heroes.  In  this  instance  a  paramount  desire  to  exalt  self,  and  a 
deeply  fixed  impulse  to  descry  faults  and  lower  reputations,  has  led 
the  writer  to  write  things  which  we  might  have  supposed  to  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  one  of  normal  instincts  and  affections.  We 
do  not  dispute  that  the  writer  penned  these  hasty  and  partial  judg¬ 
ments  half  believing  that  she  was  thus  carrying  out  a  system  of 
rigoruus  justice.  Yet  the  motive  which  we  like  to  think  the 
really  effective  cause  of  our  action  is  often  in  reality  a  very 
subordinate  force ;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  gain  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  picking  holes  in  people’s  characters  under  a  partial  illusion  that 


we  are  by  so  doing  serving  the  cause  of  justice.  The  perusal  of  such  a 
work  should  make  one  very  circumspect  iu  writing  tor  posthumous 
publication.  It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  there  is  a  special 
disgrace  attaching  to  any  act  o:  this  kind  which,  either  through 
heedlessness  or  conscious  inteution,  is  fraught  with  baneful  conse¬ 
quences.  First  of  all,  such  conduct  has  the  brand  of  meanness. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  author  ju3t  referred  to  would  not  have 
written  what  she  had  done  if  she  had  meant  to  publish  during. her 
lifetime,  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  she  would  have  brought 
a  storm  of  righteous  displeasure  about  her  head.  To  venture  to 
do  an  unkind  action  just  because  one  is  sure  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  opprobrium  which  it  may  call  forth  must  be  pronounced  * 
piece  of  despicable  cowardice.  In  the  second  place,  any  wrong 
done  in  this  manner  is  in  its  nature  inexpiable  by  the  person  who 
does  it.  When  reputations  have  in  this  way  been  wantonly  in¬ 
jured  and  family  feelings  wounded,  no  reparation  can  be  made. 
The  wrongdoer  cannot  he  called  on  to  substantiate  or  to  withdraw 
his  charges,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  neutralize  the  ill  eliects  of 
the  r'ash  action  must  be  done  by  the  injured  party  himself  or  bv  his 
friends.  A  little  reflection  on  these  things  should  suffice  to  deter 
a  conscientious  and  scrupulous  person  from  publishing  anything 
posthumously  which  may  affect  the  interests  of  living-  men  and 
women,  except  upon  the  most  mature  reflection  and  under  the  most 
enlightened  sense  of  duty. 


NON-ITALIAN  CARDINALS. 

^jHIIE  probable  approach  of  a  Papal  Election  has  made  the  corn-' 
position  of  the  Sacred  College  a  matter  of  practical  interest  to 
many  besides  those  who  ordinarily  concern  themselves  about  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs.  And  indeed  it  is  a  curious  fact,  to  which  Mr. 
Cartwright  calls  attention  in  his  work  on  Papal  Conclaves,  that 
the  title  of  Cardinal  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  one  at  all.  It  is  a  dignity  of  the  Court,  not  of  the  Church, 
of  Rome.  Only,  as  that  Court  is  itself  ecclesiastical,  all  its 
members  are  bound,  while  they  continue  such,  to  wear  the  dress 
and  maintain  the  outward  character  of  ecclesiastics.  This  is,  for 
instance,  the  position  of  the  lay  monsignori,  who  are,  or  were,  so 
plentiful  in  Rome.  There  is  no  specific  ordination  of  Cardinals, 
and  although  the  Council  of  Trent  ruled  that  the  same  canonical 
conditions  should  he  required  c.  them  as  of  Bishops,  this  rule  has 
been  habitually  disregarded.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  celibacy 
is  the  only  absolutely  indispensable  qualification  for  the  purple. 
But  a  lay  Cardinal  or — what  is  much  more  common — a  Cardinal, 
like  Mazarin,  in  minor  orders,  requires  the  permission  of  the  Pope  to 
return  to  secular  life  and  marry.  Many  have  done  so,  and  there  are 
even  several  cases  on  record  of  Cardinals  in  sacred  orders  who 
have  been  allowed  to  divest  themselves  of  their  dignity  and  to 
marry,  hut  always  on  some  distinct  political  ground.  It  is  very 
unusual  however  for  a"  Cardinal  to  be  appointed  who  is  actually  a 
layman,  and  this  is  only  managed  by  a  kind  of  fiction  like  that 
adopted  to  enable  Protestants  to  wear  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  in 
France ;  they  are  named  for  a  twelvemonth  with  a  condition  of  taking- 
orders  within  that  period,  which  permission  may  he  renewed  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  And  by  a  Bull  of  Gregory  XI.  (1621) 
Cardinals  furnished  with  this  dispensation  can  exercise  their  right 
of  suffrage  in  Conclave.  In  1823  Cardinal  Albani,  whose  term  of 
dispensation  would  have  expired  during  a  Conclave,  when  there 
would  consequently  be  no  authority  available  for  renewing  it,  took 
subdeaeon’s  orders  to  qualify  himself  for  voting.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  who  was  a  layman  and 
eventually  married,  voted  in  the  election  of  Sixtus  V.  There  are 
no  lay  Cardinals  at  present,  nor  any,  we  believe,  beneath  the  rank 
of  deacon.  Such  are  the  conditions  of  membership  of  that  strange 
body  which,  though  itself  hardly  ecclesiastical,  has  enjoyed  since 
the  famous  Bull  of  Nicolas  II.  in  1059 — “the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals,”  as  it  has  been  called — the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  the  chief  Bishop  of  the  Church.  And  it  is  a 
further  peculiarity  that,  while  the  College  virtually  forms  the 
standing  Council  as  well  as  the  elective  constituency  of  the  Head 
of  what  claims  to  be  an  Ecumenical  Church,  the  great  majority  of 
its  members  are  invariably  drawn  from  one  nation  only,  from  which 
— as  is  natural  under  the  circumstances — for  three  centuries  and  a 
half  the  Head  of  the  Church  himself  has  also  been  exclusively 
chosen.  And  thus  “the  Church  has  been,  as  it  were,  materialized  in 
Italy”;  its  actual  government  being  centred  in  the  hands  of  what, 
if  once  the  most  intelligent  and  civilized,  had  become  through  a 
long  course  of  divisions  and  enslavement  perhaps  the  most  corrupt 
of  European  nations.  We  can  easily  understand  how  zealous  but 
enlightened  Roman  Catholics  have  been  known  to  suggest  that  the 
first  requirement  for  her  reform  is'“  a  Teutouic  Pope." 

Of  a  Teutonic,  or  non-Italian  Pope’  of  any  kind,  there  is 
not  of  course  at  present  the  very  slightest  prospect.  If  tra¬ 
ditional  and  national  prejudices  were  not  quite  sufficient 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  next  Conclave,  they  will  certainly 
not  go  out  of  their  way  to  announce  what  would  be  taken  for  a 
formal  and  final  surrender  of  the  principle  of  the  Temporal  Power, 
by  electing-  a  foreigner  to  what  is  still  in  theory  the  throne  of  an 
Italian  principality.  The  non-Italian  would,  as  a  rule,  shrink 
hardly  less  than  the  Italian  Cardinals  from  such  a  procedure ;  the 
French  Cardinals,  with  whom  the  Papal  Sovereignty  is  a  political 
as  well  as  a  religious  tradition,  would  perhaps  be  even  more 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  But  the  circumstance  that  at  present  there 
happens  to  be  the  unusual  proportion  of  23  foreign  to  37  Italian 
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Cardinals  does  no  doubt  give  an  exceptional  importance  to  the 
foreign  vote,  supposing  it  was  at  all  likely  to  be  in  the  main  a 
unanimous  one.  Of  that  there  is  little  likelihood,  as  will  easily 
appear  from  a  brief  review  of  the  constituent  elements  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Conclave.  But  even  apart  from  unanimity,  their  votes, 
and  still  more  their  personal  influence,  must  count  for  something 
in  the  next  election,  and  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  interest 
to  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the  details.  The  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  the  other  day  supplied  some  curious, 
and  on  the  whole  trustworthy,  information  on  this  subject, 
grouping  these  foreign  Cardinals  according  to  their  various 
nationalities.  The  first  place  is  naturally  assigned  to 
the  seven  Cardinals  who  represent  “  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church,”  and  who  are  said,  with  too  much  reason,  to  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  ranks  of  “  the  blindest  and  most  implacable 
Ultramontanes.”  It  has  already  been  hinted  that  there  is  a  political 
reason  for  this,  as  far  as  the  Temporal  Power  is  concerned,  and  our 
readers  may  recollect  the  saying  attributed  to  Thiers — which, 
with  the  substitution  of  Catholique  for  Chretien,  would  have 
equally  applied  to  Guizot — je  ne  suis  pas  Chretien,  mais  je  suis 
Papiste.  It  is  not  however  quite  accurate  to  say  that  “  French 
prelates  were  the  loudest  and  most  unscrupulous  upholders  of  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  ”  at  the  Vatican  Council.  The  names  of 
one  French  Cardinal  and  two  Archbishops,  as  well  as  of  several 
Bishops,  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  voted  non  placet,  while 
many  more  either  voted  juxta  inodum  or  abstained  from  voting  at 
all.  Archbishop  Darboy,  the  author  of  La  Dei  niere  Heure,  was  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  and  outspoken  opponents  of  the  dogma ;  Bishops 
Dupanloup  and  Maret  wrote  against  it,  and  the  letters  of  three 
other  Bishops  on  the  same  side  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Letters  of  Quirmus.  There  were  others  of  course  who 
took  the  Papal  side,  some  of  whom,  including  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  have  since  been  rewarded  with  the  red  Hat. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  French 
Cardinals,  with  whom  alone  we  are  directly  concerned  here,  would 
on  the  whole  be  thrown  into  the  Ultramontane  scale.  Their  view 
of  ecclesiastical  order  was  illustrated  in  Cardinal  Bonnechose’s  well- 
known  pronouncement  in  the  Senate,  “  We  bid  our  clergy  march, 
and  they  march.”  The  votes  of  the  Spanish  Cardinals,  borne  and 
colonial,  need  not  be  weighed  but  counted,  and  they  will  be 
counted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ia  the  Roman  interest. 

For  any  prospect  of  independence  of  thought  and  action  we  must 
turn  from  the  Latin  to  the  Teutonic  race.  The  twenty  millions  or  so 
of  German  Catholics  ore  represented  by  only  three  Cardinals.  Prince 
Ilohenlohe  was  raised  to  the  purple  in  1866,  but  fell  out  of  favour 
at  Rome  from  his  decided  line  of  opposition  to  the  infallibilist  policy. 
Friedrich  attended  the  Council  as  his  theologian,  and  thus  had 
special  opportunities  of  gaining  the  information  of  which  he  has 
made  such  excellent  use  in  his  Diary  and  his  contributions  to 
Quirmus.  When  Prince  Bismarck  proposed  afterwards  to  send 
the  Cardinal  as  German  ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  the  Pope 
declined  to  receive  him.  A  still  more  outspoken  opponent  of 
the  new  dogma  was  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  who  combines  the  influence  of  learning  with  the 
prestige  of  his  birth  and  rank.  The  words  in  which  he  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  closed  his  great  speech  against  the  new  dogma  in 
Council  on  May  18,  1870,  are  sufficiently  emphatic,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  prophetic  also.  “  It  is  said  that  you  are  really 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  dogma.  But  even  so  you  will  not 
pretend  that  I  or  my  colleagues  are  to  acknowledge  as  truth  what 
appears  to  us  absurd,  and  if  you  insist  on  it  you  may  be  sure  there 
will  be  schisms  and  apostasies  in  the  Roman  Church.”  Of  the 
“schisms  and  apostasies”  we  have  seen  something  already,  and 
are  likely  to  see  more.  There  might  have  been  less  of  them  if 
Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  and  his  allies  in  the  Opposition  had  not 
been  content  afterwards  to  let  judgment  go  by  default,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge,  or  seem  to  acknowledge  by  tacit  acquiescence,  the  truth 
of  what  they  had  reprobated  as  absurd.  Simor,  Primate  of 
Hungary,  was  among  the  archiepiscopal  non  placets,  but  the 
Imperial  Government  pressed  his  claims  to  promotion  on  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  he  has  since  become  a  Cardinal.  His 
sympathies  would  be  with  Hohenlohe  and  Schwarzenberg  in  re¬ 
sisting  Ultramontane  pretensions.  The  two  English  Cardinals  are 
too  well  known  for  much  to  be  said  of  them  which  is  not 
familiar  to  our  readers.  But  it  is  more  amusing  than  surprising, 
especially  when  we  remember  the  pungent  comments  on  his 
“Protestantism”  in  Pomqwnio  Leto,  to  be  told  that  Cardinal 
Manning — who  certainly  earned  his  Hat,  if  any  one  did,  by 
doing  yeoman’s  service  to  the  Curia — is  looked  on  with  distrust 
at  Rome.  His  “  mania  for  scribbling  ”  seems  not  to  be  admired, 
the  more  so  as  it  takes  the  form  of  scribbling  in  Protestant 
or  eclectic  magazines.  It  is  remembered  against  him  that  he 
was  formerly  married,  and  that  his  t.rop  de  zele,  which,  according 
to  Pomponio,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  converts,  is  considered  to 
outrun  his  discretion.  That  he  will  ever  be  Pope  is  about  as 
likely  as  that  he  will  sing  High  Mass  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
but,  unpopular  as  he  may  be  among  his  brethren,  his  influence  is 
pretty  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  Conclave,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  be  exerted  in  derogation  of  the  extremest  spiritual  and  temporal 
claims  of  the  Papacy,  though  it  may  be  used  in  favour  of  such 
conciliatory  counsels  as  would  involve  no  abandonment  of  the 
principle  at  stake.  We  can  hardly  agree  with  the  opinion  that  he 
is  “  a  Romanist,  if  you  please,  but  an  Englishman  first,"  nor  is 
that  exactly  the  reputation  he  would  desire  to  bear  at  Rome.  But 
in  his  sturdiest  assertions  of  Romanism  he  has  the  tact  always  to 
remember,  at  least  in  dealing  with  his  countrymen,  that  he  can 


advocate  his  cause  most  effectually  as  an  Englishman.  This 
feeling  Cardinal  Howard  would  instinctively  share,  while  Car¬ 
dinal  Cullen,  who  is  first  a  Romanist,  is  secondly  and  decidedly 
an  Irishman.  Of  the  first  American  member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  too  little  is  known  to  offer  much 
matter  of  speculation,  but  we  can  readily  believe  that  he  was  “  very 
much  astonished  at  many  things  he  saw”  in  Rome,  “  and  above  all 
things  at  seeing  himself  there.”  He  might  not  improbably  be  will¬ 
ing  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  liberal  policy,  but  to  anticipate  a  com¬ 
bination  of  “  Schwarzenberg,  Hohenlohe,  Manning,  Howard,  and 
others  ” — who  were  at  daggers  drawn  at  the  Council — for  such  a 
purpose  does  surely  sound  rather  enthusiastic.  That  there  will 
be  a  great  shifting  of  the  cards  at  the  death  of  the  present  Pope 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  if  a  successor  of  a  different  mind  were 
to  be  elected,  the  change  would  be  most  conspicuously  exhibited 
in  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  now  his  most  obsequious  ad¬ 
herents.  A  renewed  Session  of  the  Vatican  Council  under  such 
auspices  might  produce  rather  startling  results.  And  meet  again 
we  presume  it  must,  in  the  next  pontificate,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  being  dissolved. 


TWO  RIGHT-HAND  GLOVES. 

WHEN  a  man,  having  entered  a  Hansom,  proceeds  to  put 
on  the  gloves  which  his  valet  laid  so  neatly  upon  his 
hat,  he  is  apt  to  speak  forcibly,  sometimes  even  coarsely,  if  he 
finds  that  they  were  both  made  solely  for  the  right  hand.  His  an¬ 
noyance  amounts  to  distress  if  he  happens  to  be  driving  hurriedly 
to  catch  a  train  in  which  he  is  to  travel  for  several  hours,  when  his 
unprotected  hand  will  become  begrimed  with  dust  and  dirt.  This 
is  one  of  those  minor  worries  which  sometimes  worry  so  keenly, 
and  whose  very  insignificance  seems  to  make  them  the  harder  to 
bear.  Not  only  literally,  but  metaphorically,  we  often  have  to 
endure  the  annoyance  of  being  thrown  into  contact  with  two 
right-hand  gloves.  Believers  in  the  possibility  of  discerning 
character  by  the  handwriting,  the  shape  of  the  nose,  or  the  colour 
of  the  hair,  generally  place  great  faith  in  the  test  of  asking 
a  person  suddenly  to  clasp  his  hands  ;  when,  if  the  right 
thumb  is  uppermost,  it  is  said  that  he  has  a  strong  will,  and  is 
made  to  govern,  but  if  the  left,  that  he  has  a  submissive  will,  and 
is  made  to  be  governed.  As  this  rule  applies  to  both  sexes,  it 
follows  that  when  the  “  clasping  thumb  ”  of  both  husband  and  wife 
happens  to  be  that  of  the  right  hand,  complications  are  apt  to 
ensue.  Before  marriage,  a  couple  may  appear,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world,  as  admirably  suited  to  each  other  as  two  right- 
hand  gloves  lying  in  waiting  for  some  unsuspecting  victim. 
Their  tastes  are  similar,  their  ages  are  suitable,  and  they  are 
both  clever.  Each  of  them  is  fond  of  hunting,  both  are  good 

talkers,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  better  dressed.  All 

promises  well,  but  a  few  months  after  marriage  the  prognostica¬ 
tions  we  have  above  described  are  wonderfully  verified.  They 
prove  to  have  an  equal  love  of  their  own  way,  they  are  equally 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  they  are  so  clever  at  repartee  that 
tills  are  their  daily  bread.  Each  is  so  fond  of  hunting  that 
more  horses  are  required  than  their  incomes  will  allow;  both 

being  good  talkers,  but  bad  listeners,  domestic  conversation 

becomes  blocked ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  extrava¬ 
gant  in  the  matter  of  dress.  The  common  possession  of  some  special 
talent  is  singularly  conducive  to  conjugal  hot  water.  A  famous 
French  author  once  married  a  still  more  celebrated  French 
authoress.  Every  auspice  seemed  to  insure  for  them  happiness  for 
evermore.  But,  on  an  unlucky  day,  the  wife  stumbled  upon  a 
copy  of  one  of  her  works  in  which  the  husband  had  drawn  the 
point  of  his  pencil  through  all  “the  superfluous  adjectives.”  An 
agony  scene  followed,  and  their  bliss  was  blighted.  We  have 
heard  it  said  of  two  excellent  persons  that  they  ought  to  marry 
each  other  because  they  are  both  “  so  religious”;  but  a  male  and 
female  divine  are  even  more  likely  to  quarrel  than  an  author  and 
an  authoress;  two  cats  tied  together  by  their  tails  and  hung 
over  a  tight-rope  would  probably  pass  a  more  peaceful  time.  It 
may  be  urged  that,  at  any  rate,  the  marriage  of  two  persons  having- 
excellent  tempers  and  similar  views  must  be  conducive  to  happi¬ 
ness;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  exquisite  harmony  of  their 
married  life,  although  highly  admirable,  may  prove  somewhat 
dull. 

After  all,  however,  the  trouble  of  choosing  a  wife  is  not 
an  experience  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lives  of  most  people  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  occasions  which  require  the  careful 
assortment  of  the  right  and  left  hands.  The  selection  of  guests 
is  one  of  these,  and  woe  to  him  who  puts  two  right  hands  to¬ 
gether.  We  all  know  the  ghastliness  of  parties  to  which  two 
“funny  men  ”  have  been  invited,  neither  of  whom  will  perform  in 
the  presence  of  a  rival  clown  ;  and  most  hosts  must  have  learned 
by  bitter  experience  that  the  presence  of  a  second  professed  con¬ 
versationalist  is  regarded  by  the  first  as  a  fly  in  his  ointment,  'l'he 
teller  of  good  stories  rarely  appears  gratified  when  his  most  enter¬ 
taining  anecdote  is  capped  by  a  still  better,  and  lions  seldom  ap¬ 
preciate  the  society  of  members  of  their  own  species.  Perhaps  of 
all  guests  clergymen  are  the  most  difficult  to  assort  successtully, 
and  this  is  specially  the  case  when  their  “  views  ”  are  closely  akin. 
Among  clerical  instances  of  two  right-hand  gloves,  that  of  a  Roman 
and  an  Anglican  bishop  exercising  authority  in  the  same  place 
forms  perhaps  the  most  amusing  example.  The  Roman  speaks 
of  the  Anglican  as  the  “  so-called  Bishop  of - ,”  while  the 
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Anglican  regards  the  Roman  as  a  schismatic  and  an  interloper. 
The  devout  female  sex  also  furnishes  many  examples  of  duplicate 
gloves.  Certain  excellent  women  are  very  jealous  when  they  find 
another  benevolent  lady  on  a  mission  of  mercy  in  the  house  of  one 
of  their  favourite  poor.  They  regard  her  as  a  poacher  of  a  very 
black  type,  and  the  feelings  of  charity  which  prompted  the  visit  to 
the  cottage  are  exchanged  for  others  of  a  contrary  description. 
Nor  are  matters  much  better  if  we  turn  from  the  devout  to  the 
unbelievers.  Surely,  one  would  think,  two  freethinkers  cannot 
wrangle  about  religion.  Unfortunately  many  hosts  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  can  vouch  for  the  contrary.  A  couple  of  arch¬ 
unbelievers  of  controversial  dispositions  will  soon  show  that  there 
are  as  many  subtle  varieties  of  free  thought  as  of  dogma  and 
“  superstition,"  and  atheistical  or  deistical  conversation  has  its 
technicalities  and  intricacies  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  orthodox 
divines.  If  it  be  asked  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  subject,  the 
answer  is  obvious.  The  pair  of  celebrated  theologians,  or  neolo- 
gians,  are  a  failure  simply  for  want  of  a  counteracting  element  of 
sufficient  potency  to  maintain  the  balance  of  conversation  ;  in  fact, 
the  left-hand  glove  of  social  intercourse  is  missing.  Two  persons 
turned  out  of  the  same  mental  mould  will  very  rarely  form,  in 
combination,  a  social  success.  Take  the  case  of  two  politicians  of 
precisely  similar  views.  Each  considers  that  he  is  the  best  expo¬ 
nent  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  and  is  bored  by  the  observations 
■of  the  other.  The  late  Emperor  of  the  French  once  very  tersely  put 
it  that  an  Opposition  should  always  exist  in  a  free  State,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  “like  the  discords  of  music  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  whole.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  an  opposition  in 
more  private  affairs.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  two  typical  cases  of 
the  lawyer  who  settled  in  a  country  town  and  starved  until 
another  lawyer  came  to  live  in  the  same  place,  when  he  obtained 
•an  excellent  practice;  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  had 
no  congregation  in  his  small  oratory  until  an  Evangelical  Irish 
■clergyman  was  presented  to  a  neighbouring  cure  and  began  to 
preach  anti-Popish  sermons,  when  so  many  people  “  went  over  to 
Rome”  that  a  large  church  had  to  be  built  for  their  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Without  wishing  to  ride  our  metaphor  to  death,  we  venture  to 
remark  that,  when  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  two  right-hand 
.gloves  attempts  in  desperation  to  force  the  second  glove  on  his 
left  hand,  he  reminds  us  of  those  who  apply  the  same  hard  and 
fast  rule  under  all  circumstances  and  to  all  cases,  and  who  think 
that  they  could  successfully  occupy  any  and  every  imaginable  posi¬ 
tion  in  life.  This  is  a  fallacy  that  requires  no  refutation,  for  it 
is  self-evident  that  some  make  the  best  rich,  others  the  best  poor, 
men  ;  some  are  fitted  for  governing,  others  for  serving ;  these  men 
■seem  born  to  be  kickers,  those  to  be  kicked ;  these  to  be  witty, 
those  to  be  the  cause  of  wit  in  others.  Thus,  like  the  gloves  of 
the  different  hands,  it  is  necessary  that  people  should  often  be 
the  exact  reverse  of  one  another.  How  keenly  we  appreciate  this 
fact  when  we  receive  calls  from  two  persons  who  continually  make 
the  same  remarks,  or  who  both  speak  at  once  !  Of  all  echoes,  social 
echoes  are  the  greatest  nuisance.  We  know  cases  of  mothers  and 
■daughters  who  almost  invariably  reply  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
to  any  question  which  may  be  asked  in  their  presence.  These 
creatures  wander  over  the  earth,  infesting  London  drawing-rooms 
and  country  houses,  and  braying  in  unison.  It  is  to  little  purpose 
that  their  victims  endeavour  to  encounter  them  separately,  for  in 
this  case  they  each  impart  exactly  the  same  information ;  and, 
when  once  the  listener  has  been  made  conversant  with  the  visits 
which  they  either  have  paid  or  are  about  to  pay,  and  the  names  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  lately  been  associating,  he  does 
not  care  to  be  reinformed  upon  the  subject.  When  these  ladies 
have  just  returned  from  a  Continental  tour,  their  presence  is 
■specially  to  be  avoided.  A  single  narration  of  their  joint  adven¬ 
tures  is  quite  enough,  but  its  repetition  would  be  absolutely  in¬ 
tolerable.  If  it  were  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
limit  to  human  wickedness,  it  would  be  enough  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  wretches  so  fallen  as  to  perpetrate  this  double 
crime  in  their  own  individual  persons,  for  they  will  deliberately, 
with  their  own  tongues,  tell  you  the  same  stories  twice  over. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  violent  contrasts  of  facial  expres¬ 
sion  cannot  do  better  than  so  arrange  a  friend’s  gloves  for  him  that 
he  shall  endeavour  to  put  on  two  belonging  to  the  right  hand, 
while  his  tormentor  calmly  watches  his  features  from  an  oppo¬ 
site  seat  in  a  carriage.  With  what  an  air  of  satisfaction  does 
he  adjust  the  first,  smoothing  down  its  slightest  wrinkles,  and 
admiring  its  fit ;  and  with  what  an  expression  of  tragic  horror  does 
he  start,  as  he  suddenly  awakens  to  the  unwelcome  reality  that 
glove  number  two  is,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same  sex !  llow  beauti¬ 
fully  he  demonstrates  the  axiom  that  “two  positives  make  a 
negative  ”  !  In  cold  blood  we  may  say  it  is  absurd  to  be  teased  by 
such  a  trifle,  but  it  is  certainly  irritating  to  find  oneself  saddled 
for  the  day  with  two  right-hand  gloves;  and  this  irritation  is  one  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind, reminding  one  most  of  the  minor  unpleasantnesses 
which  constantly  present  themselves  even  in  the  pleasantest  of 
dreams.  If  we  analyse  the  distress  caused  by  such  a  misfortune,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  caused  partly  by  the  annoyance  of  suddenly  dis¬ 
covering  ourselves  to  be  destitute  of  a  trifling  comfort  which  we 
fancied  we  possessed,  and  partly  by  the  provocation  offered  to  us 
by  the  obtrusive  presence  of  the  duplicate  glove.  The  causes  of 
the  latter  sensation  may  be  further  traced— first,  to  vexation  at  the 
possession  of  an  absolutely  useless  article,  which  is  equally  valuable 
intrinsically  with  that  of  which  we  are  in  sore  need,  but  for  which 
it  cannot  be  exchanged  ;  and,  secondly,  to  shame  at  the  absurdity  j 
of  the  situation,  and  the  cruel  but  tacit  mockery  of  the  offending 


replica.  IIow  annoying  it  is  to  a  bride  and  bridegroom  to  bo 
presented  by  different  friends  with  at  least  two  travelling  clocks, 
two  grand  pianos,  two  copies  of  the  British  Poets,  and  two  pedo¬ 
meters  ;  how  provoking  it  is  to  be  invited  to  dine  on  the  same 
evening  at  two  of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  London  !  When  we 
have  carefully  prepared  a  speech  for  a  public  occasion,  our  blood 
runs  cold  if  a  previous  speaker  deliberately  discusses  every  point 
of  our  proposed  oration  ;  and  the  ears  of  an  amateur  musician  are 
not  gratified  when  at  a  private  concert  his  hated  rival  strikes  up 
the  very  piece  that  he  has  been  laboriously  practising.  But 
our  theme  is  endless,  and  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustra¬ 
tions.  After  all,  it  only  comes  to  this,  that  anomalies  and  misfits 
are  a  condition  of  the  present  faulty  state  of  existence.  The 
world  would  be  too  perfect  if  right  and  left  were  uniformly  mated 
with  each  other. 


SUTTEE. 

7  HAT  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  swelling  phrases,  termed 
“  the  voluntary  cremation  ”  of  Hindu  widows  is  now  so 
old  a  story  that  it  may  be  treated  as  new.  We  could  not  select 
thirty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  could  be  relied  on 
to  state,  offhand  and  without  reference  to  some  work  by  Sir  John 
Kaye  or  Mr.  Marshman,  when,  how,  and  by  what  statesman  the 
rite  was  abolished.  But  we  are  quite  certain  that,  since  the 
death  of  these  authors,  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men  living  who 
have  read  and  digested  the  enormous  correspondence  which  preceded 
abolition.  Old  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  contain  at  least  a  thousand 
pages  relative  to  our  treatment  of  Suttee,  the  details  of  which 
are  so  curious  that  we  are  led  to  think  that  the  history  of  a 
struggle  sixty  y'ears  old  cannot  but  be  full  of  interest. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  there  must  be  something  to 
be  pleaded  for  a  custom  which  had  twenty  centuries  at  its  back. 
Though  Suttee,  we  believe,  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian — the 
immolation  of  one  Calanus  being  quite  a  different  thing — it  was 
clearly  known  to  many  of  the  eminent  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  it  flourished  in 
India  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion.  Cicero,  in  the 
Tusculan  Disputations,  mentions  Suttees  as  dying  sine  gemitu. 
Book  V.  chap.  27.  Valerius  Maximus,  in  a  passage  in  the  De 
Extemis  imtitutis,  places  the  pious  fidelity  of  the  Indian  widow- 
far  above  the  best  qualities  of  other  nations ;  above  Cimbrian 
boldness,  Spanish  good  faith,  Thracian  wisdom,  and  Lycian  calm 
superiority  to  grief.  Strabo  finds  an  origin  for  the  rite  in  the 
necessity  of  preventing  faithless  wives  from  getting  rid  of  their 
elderly  husbands  by  poison.  But  a  passage  of  Propertius,  in  the 
Thirteenth  Elegy  of  the  Third  Book,  gives  probably  the  ideas  of  the 
civilized  Roman : — 

Felix  Eois  lex  funeris  una  maritis, 

Quos  Aurora  suis  rubra  colorat  equis. 

Namque,  ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima  lecto, 

Uxorum  positis  stat  pia  turba  comis. 

Et  certamen  habent  leti,  qua;  viva  sequatur 
Conjugium  :  pudor  est  non  licuisse  mori. 

Ardent  victrices  ;  et  flamnife  peetora  prsebent : 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  viris. 

The  most  singular  mention  of  Suttee  by  an  ancient  author,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  Nineteenth 
Book  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  is  writing  of  the  battle  which  took 
place  near  Gabiene  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes  b.c.  316.  It  is 
far  too  long  for  extract  or  analysis,  though  for  graphic  force,  clear 
detail,  and  apposite  remark,  it  might  have  been  penned  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  Bengal  official  of  the  last  generation.  The  historian  obviously 
had  the  memoranda  of  some  eye-witness  before  him.  A  Hindu 
Raja,  it  seems,  with  his  contingent,  had  joined  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants.  When  he  was  slain  in  the  fight,  his  two  wives  who  were 
in  the  camp  with  him  contended  for  the  privilege  of  following  the 
corpse  to  the  pile.  A  council  of  chiefs  was  called,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  younger,  because  the  elder  Rani,  though  longer 
married,  was  proved  to  be  pregnant ;  and  then  we  have  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  rite,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Suttee’s  joy  and  the  survivor’s  sorrow,  and  a 
picture  of  the  Hindu  warriors  marching  three  times  round  the 
pyre  which  is  midway  between  Homer  and  the  styde  of  a  Special 
Correspondent.  Grecian  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
exhibition  savoured  of  barbarism.  Diodorus  terms  it  irpayya 
nupnooZov.  The  Raja  is  called  Oeteus,  which  Professor  Lassen, 
we  believe,  derives  from  the  Sanscrit  Ketu,  a  banner.  We  think 
it  far  more  probable  that  Oeteus  is  a  simple  corruption  of 
Kshatriya  or  Khettree.  The  Raja,  in  all  probability,  belonged 
to  the  second  or  military  order,  and  would,  to  the  Greeks,  be  known 
in  camp  by  his  caste  even  more ,  than  by  his  name.  Suttee  reap¬ 
pears  at  intervals  in  later  writers.  French  and  Italian  travellers, 
including  such  a  charming  writer  as  Bernier,  describe  the  curiosity 
or  the  horror  with  which  they  saw  widows  burn.  And  soon 
after  our  occupation  of  the  three  Presidencies,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  civil  and  military  officers  found  time  every  now 
and  then  to  send  to  their  Governments  accounts  of  Suttees,  as 
illustrating  “  the  tenacity  of  custom,”  or  the  “  violent  and  pecu¬ 
liar  temper  ”  of  the  inhabitants.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  Suttee  is  merely  the  ordinary  way  of  spelling  Sati,  “a  good 
wife,”  from  the  root  Sat.  It  is  quite  correct,  therefore,  to  say  that 
such  a  one  “  performed  the  rite  of  Suttee,”  or  “  became  a  Suttee  ” — 
i.e.  a  model  partner. 
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No  one  thought  of  taking  up  the  matter  in  earnest  until  the 
administration  of  Lord  Wellesley.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
passed  a  law  forbidding  mothers  to  fling  their  offspring  into  the 
<  binges  at  Saugor  Island,  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  parents 
themselves.  By  his  directions  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Sudder, 
i  /  Highest  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Company’s  system,  directing 
inquiries,  and  suggesting  that  the  custom  might  be  abolished. 
This  was  early  in  1S05.  The  Court  replied  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  by  that  time  Lord  Wellesley  had  left  the  country,  and 
nothing  was  done  during  the  second  brief  administration  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  or  the  seven  years  of  Lord  Miuto,  who  was  occupied 
with  the  Dutch,  the  conquest  of  Java,  and  other  matters.  At 
length,  about  the  year  1812-13,  the  Court  and  the  Government 
woke  up  from  their  slumber,  and  set  about  doing  something 
with  that  earnestness  which,  be  the  motives  or  objects  right  or 
wrong,  Indian  officials  never  fail  to  exhibit.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  two  straightforward  and  simple  courses  were  open.  We 
might  interfere  with  a  strong  hand  and  treat  Suttee  as  we  had 
treated  other  horrid  crimes  and  customs.  Or  we  might  simply  let 
the  rite  alone,  like  the  Churruck  Pooja,  and  the  practice  of  taking  old 
men  and  women  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  there  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  perish  with  cold  and  damp,  and  other  venerated 
customs ;  trusting  that  the  influence  of  civilizing  agencies 
would  render  it  unfashionable  for  a  widow  to  burn.  Neither 
course  wanted  advocates.  Neither,  perhaps,  was  entirely  free 
from  difficulty.  But  either  one  or  the  other  must  have 
proved  less  pernicious  and  discreditable  than  the  middle 
course  which  was  adopted.  No  law  was  passed,  nor  was  total 
abstinence  thought  advisable.  The  practice  was  to  be  inspected, 
regulated,  controlled,  and  reported  on;  and  so,  in  the  year  1S13, 
a  code  of  minute  instructions  was  circulated  by  order  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  results  of  which,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  were  such 
as  it  probably  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  the  originators 
to  conceive.  These  rides  were  tinkered  subsequently,  but 
their  general  purport  was  as  follows.  Police  officers  were  told 
to  obtain  the  earliest  information  of  an  intending  Suttee;  to 
repair  to  the  spot ;  to  ascertain  if  the  sacrifice  were  voluntary ;  to 
prevent  it  if  procured  by  force,  or  by  means  of  drugs  or  in¬ 
toxication,  or  in  the  case  of  pregnancy  ;  and  of  course  to  furnish 
an  elaborate  Report,  with  particulars  of  caste,  occupation,  resi¬ 
dence,  number  of  children,  and  so  forth.  Then  widows  who  had 
young  children  were  not  to  burn,  unless  some  relative  came  forward 
to  support  the  orphans,  which  by  the  way  Hindus  are  never  slack  to 
do.  Magistrates  were  allowed  to  use  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  per¬ 
suasion  to  save  the  widow,  even  when  tire  sacrifice  was,  as  it  is 
gravely  termed,  “  legal,”  and  relatives  were  to  be  fined  for  failure 
to  notify  the  occurrence.  In  fact,  the  Executive  hierarchy  of  the 
British  Government  was  placed  in  a  situation  analogous  to  that 
of  referees  who  should  be  sent  down  by  the  Home  Office  to  preside 
over  a  prize-fight,  or  of  Roman  proconsuls  regulating  a  combat 
of  gladiators. 

From  this  time  returns  of  Suttees  figure  prominently  in  the  annual 
Reports.  No  details  are  forthcoming  for  the  year  1814.  But 
in  1815,  within  six  divisions  or  Commissionerships,  378  widows 
were  “  returned  ”  as  burnt.  For  the  next  few  years  the  schedules 
grew  in  size,  and  we  find  the  totals  variously  as  442,  707,  650, 
and  in  one  horrible  twelvemonth,  839.  Speaking  roundly,  it  may 
be  laid  down,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  more  than  500 
women  were  allowed  to  immolate  themselves  every  year  between 
1814  and  1S29,  w'hilo  the  British  Government  patronized  the 
show.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  time  a  paper  controversy 
blazed  as  fiercely  as  these  funereal  flames.  Indian  official 
life,  an  eminent  administrator  has  told  us,  is  short,  while 
Indian  discussions  are  very  long ;  and  Suttee  was  no  excep¬ 
tion.  The  battle  had  all  the  genuine  pith  and  animation  of  such 
tropical  debates.  It  called  forth  the  erudition  of  the  Pundit,  and 
the  civilian's  familiarity  with  native  ways.  It  dealt  largely  with 
grave  political  considerations,  and  it  was,  but  only  now  and 
then,  spiced  with  a  strong  infusion  of  religious  sentiment. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  we  may  recapitulate  as 
follows.  The  anti-reformers  pointed  to  the  pledges  repeatedly 
given  by  successive  statesmen  that  there  would  be  no  interference 
with  religion.  The  good  faith  of  the  British  name  was  clearly  at 
stake,  and  was  paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  There  was 
every  reason  to  apprehend  disturbances  at  Benares,  riots  at  Gya,  nay, 
a  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  There  would,  at  any  rate,  be  wide¬ 
spread  disaffection  amongst  Hindus  of  all  castes  and  professions. 
The  custom  was  no  doubt  deplorable,  but  much  might  be  hoped 
from  the  spread  of  education,  from  the  advice  and  influence  of  local 
officers,  from  the  humane  and  equitable  spirit  known  to  pervade 
cur  legislation,  and  from  the  inevitable  but  gradual  extension  of 
elevating  ideas.  These  reasons,  stated  with  considerable  force  and 
terrible  iteration,  make  up  one  half  of  the  Reports.  The 
abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand,  availed  themselves  of  every  kind 
of  weapon,  and  relied  as  much  on  the  very  letter  of  the  Shastras 
as  on  the  whole  duty  of  Englishmen.  Government,  they  said,  had 
never  for  one  moment  pledged  itself  to  stereotype  barbarous  and 
degrading  superstitions,  repugnant  to  any  natural  religion  worthy 
of  the  name.  To  talk  of  non-interference  was  ridiculous.  We 
had  already  dealt  very  summarily  with  pleas  of  this  sort. 
We  had  hanged  Brahmans  in  Benares,  where  they  had  claimed 
an  asylum  even  for  the  worst  of  crimes ;  we  had  put 
down  sacrifices  of  children  at  Gunga- Saugor ;  and  we  had  not 
hesitated  to  legalize  the  punishment  of  religious  mendicants  and 
others  who  practised  dhurna;  that  is,  who  squatted  at  the 
doors  of  rich  or  respectable  householders,  cursing  them  by  all 


their  gods  until  some  unjustifiable  request  was  granted.  It 
was  alfvery  well  to  rely  on  "the  Shastras,  but  the  oldest  and  best 
of  these  sacred  writings  had  sanctioned  nothing  of  the  kind.  Manu 
had  distinctly  recognized  the  status  of  the  Hindu  widow,  and  had 
prescribed  rules  for  her  blameless  life.  Mutiny  and  disaffection 
were  bugbears  and  shams.  The  very  statistics  refuted  the  notion. 
Here  and  there,  amidst  returns  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  account¬ 
ants,  landholders,  whose  wives  had  followed  them  to  the  pile, 
appeared  the  name  of  a  solitary  corporal  or  sergeant  who  had  been 
promoted  from  the  ranks  after  Laswari  or  Deeg.  But  these  cases 
bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  widows  who  survived  Havildars  and 
Sepoys  swept  off  by  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Burmah,  or  killed  in 
desultory  fights  against  the  Pindarries.  The  belief  that  enlighten¬ 
ment  would  gradually  effect  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  rite 
was  equally  groundless.  So  far  from  bringing  it  into  disfavour,  this 
patronizing  attitude  of  the  Government  had  elevated  Suttee  to 
unexpected  dignity  and  honour.  Crafty  priests,  interested  re¬ 
versioners  to  estates,  and  relatives  burdened  with  the  support 
of  their  sisters-in-law,  could  tell  a  reluctant  or  terrified  young 
widow  that  the  foreign  rulers  had  openly  sanctioned  a  grand 
national  tradition.  The  widowhood  of  any  recusant  Suttee  was  made 
more  than  ever  one  of  mortification  and  misery.  The  lower  orders 
would  not  be  deprived' of  the  show,  and  turned  out  to  see  the 
behaviour  of  Sita  Kumari  or  Durga  Sundari,  just  as  our  forefathers 
crowded  to  bear-baiting,  a  prize-tight,  or  a  main  of  cocks.  Children 
were  educated  on  horrors.  And  the  whole  system,  based  on 
cruelty  and  supported  by  lies,  was  only  leading  the  community 
further  on  in  degradation. 

As  the  controversy  went  on,  other  curious  facts  were  elicited. 
The  Pundits  drew  a  clear  distinction  between  the  ceremony  of 
burning  with  the  dead  body  of  the  husband,  and  burning  when 
he  had  died  far  away  from  his  home.  The  first  was  termed 
Sahamaranam,  the  second  Anumaranmn.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  devoted  wife,  hearing  that  her  lord  and  master  had  died 
in  the  wars,  or  in  the  public  service,  or  in  trade,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  his  native  village  of  Busuntpore  or  Tribeni,  duti¬ 
fully  immolated  herself  on  a  separate  pile  with  some  marital 
relic— an  old  slipper,  a  fiddle,  a  cloth,  a  pillow-case,  and,  in  the- 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  with  an  image  of  her  husband  fashioned 
in  rice.  But  Anumaranam,  or  post-cremation,  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  widows  of  Brahmans,  these  being  such  exalted 
personages  that  their  wives  must  burn  with  them,  or  not  at 
all.  Now  it  was  impossible  that  this  contingency  should 
not  have  been  well  weighed  by  men  of  this  caste,  who  largely  re¬ 
cruited  the  native  army — Pandies,  Dobes,  and  Tewarris.  They 
must  be  well  aware  that  military  service  exposed  them  to  the 
chance  of  dying  at  a  distance  from  their  wives,  and  of  thus  en¬ 
tailing  on  the  embryo  Suttee  an  inevitable  widowhood.  What 
sheer  nonsense,  then,  was  all  this  talk  about  the  feeling  of  the 
native  army !  Moreover,  the  largest  returns  of  Suttees  came,  not 
from  Holy  Benares,  not  from  warlike  Upper  India,  not  from  the 
City  of  Pravag,  but  from  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  districts  g 
and  of  these  the  population,  physically  weak,  intellectually  subtle, 
and  morally  debased,  never  sent  one  single  Sepoy  to  the  ranks. 
Of  the  celebrated  total  of  839,  mentioned  above,  no  less  than  544. 
took  place  in  the  division  round  Calcutta,  and  in  other  years  a  like 
proportion  was  maintained.  All  this  time,  too,  while  the  Government 
fiddled  and  widows  burnt,  a  quiet  intimation  from  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  old  Supreme  Court,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  simply  treat 
Suttee  as  murder,  had  completely  prevented  the  practice  in  the 
limited  tract  bordered  by  the  river  Hooghly  and  the  Mahratta  ditch. 
Widows  might  be  reduced  to  ashes  on  one  side  of  the  Circular 
Road,  but  not  on  the  other ;  at  Garden  Reach, but  not  at  Chandpal 
Ghaut ;  at  Howrah,  but  not  on  the  Esplanade ;  which  is  equivalent 
to  ruling  that  a  bull-fight  or  a  purring  match  might  legally  take 
place  at  Southwark  or  Fulham,  but  not  in  Westminster  or  St. 
Paneras. 

Other  odd  incidents  were  noted.  Some  humane  and  intrepid 
magistrates  burst  the  fetters  of  red  tape  altogether,  and  rescued 
widows  even  where  the  rite  was  not,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
“  illegal.”  The  Government  sometimes,  and  the  Sudder  Court 
often,  stood  aghast  at  these  instances  of  successful  presumption.. 
Religious  and  thoughtful  men  in  India  and  England  took  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  Friend  of  India,  though  the  press  was  still 
under  supervision,  boldly  called  on  the  rulers  of  the  country  to  do 
their  obvious  duty  ;  and  other  writers  triumphantly  urged  that  the 
rite  could  not  be  of  universal  obligation,  because  many  widows 
were  seen  to  manage  estates  and  to  conduct  the  details  of  compli¬ 
cated  business  with  a  sound  judgment  which  even  the  Zenana 
could  not  obscure.  In  short,  the  abolitionists  waxed  stronger  on 
every  conceivable  point.  They  proved  that  the  first  of  Hindu  law¬ 
givers  had  never  contemplated  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the  wisest 
of  Mohammedan  Emperors  had  all  but  forbidden  it.  They 
showed  that  legal  interference  had  stopped  other  vile  supersti¬ 
tions  ;  that  this  had  gained  vitality  from  Executive  mismanage¬ 
ment;  and  that,  so  far  from  “moral  influence”  discrediting 
Suttee,  the  rite  was  more  and  more  demoralizing  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  letters  teemed,  moreover,  with  "descriptions 
which  might  have  been  the  groundwork  of  a  play  or  a 
poem.  Magistrates  very  naturally  enforced  their  reasoning  by 
narrating  the  sights  which  they  had  witnessed.  Sometimes,  it  is 
admitted,  the  young  widow  of  twenty  walked  to  the  pyre  with  the 
calmness  of  a  Roman  matron  or  a  Christian  martyr.  Sometimes  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  been  stupefied  with  drugs.  On  some 
occasions  her  utterances  were  stifled  by  the  smoke,  and  her  cries  were 
drowned  by  the  shouts  and  gongs  of  the  attendants.  But  every  now 
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and  then  a  scene  was  witnessed  which  dissolved  all  official  frigidity 
and  restraint.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  scorched,  shrieking, 
and  repentant  victim  was  thrust  back  into  the  flames  by  low-caste  | 
Hindus,  and  even  by  near  relations,  armed  with  long  staves  of 
bamboo.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency  magistrates  wrote  that  they 
themselves  superintended  the  very  construction  of  the  pile,  with, 
it  is  true,  the  humane  motive  of  allowing  the  victim  to  escape, 
if  so  minded,  or  of  speedily  ending  her  sufferings,  if  she  persisted. 
But  Dante,  in  the  sceues  where  he  introduces  his  meaner  and 
more  contemptible  sinners,  scarcely  imagined  any  scene  more 
grotesque  than  such  a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  a  deadly  supersti¬ 
tion,  regulated,  controlled,  and  almost  got  up,  as  it  were,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  British  Government. 

The  names  of  the  principal  advocates  of  a  return  to  sound 
policy  and  common  sense  are  known  to  Anglo-Indians.  The 
conqueror  of  Bhurtpore,  with  military  frankness,  in  a  pithy 
minute  of  three  lines,  would  have  prohibited  the  practice.  The 
late  Sir  Henry  I’ottinger,  then  a  simple  captain,  observed 
that  we  could  surely  do  what,  in  their  several  Indian  settle¬ 
ments,  had  been  done  by  the  Dutch  and  French ;  and 
•one  gentleman,  v.t  fratre  Annibale  dignum  erat,  year  after  year 
from  the  Bench  of  the  Sudder  Court,  in  vigorous,  caustic,  and 
■animated  tones,  denounced  the  impolicy  and  folly  of  thus  dally¬ 
ing  with  and  encouraging  the  rite,  when  a  brief  law  might  settle 
the  question  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  cause  of  true  Reform  in 
England,  it  has  been  well  said,  owes  more  to  the  writings  of  Sydney 
•Smith  than  to  the  speeches  of  many  members  of  Parliament ;  but 
the  author  of  Peter  Plymley  never  pleaded  for  the  removal  of 
•obsolete  laws  and  shameful  disabilities  in  a  nobler  strain  than  did 
his  brother  Courtenay  for  the  life  of  the  widow  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  English  name.  We  have  always  been  unable  to  comprehend 
the  want  of  vigour  and  sagacity  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  in 
his  treatment  of  Suttee ;  but  he  was  never  guilty  of  deliberately 
penning  such  twaddle  as  his  successor.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  a  Viceroy,  full  ten  years  after  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
agitated,  should  express  a  grandmotherly  hope  that  the  School 
Book  Society  might  publish  a  series  of  little  tracts  or  goody  story 
books  to  dissuade  Hindus  from  the  practice.  May  we  fancy 
how,  on  perusing  this  record  of  imbecility,  the  lip  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  would  have  curled  with  contempt,  how  a  noble  in¬ 
dignation  would  have  lit  up  the  fine  countenance  of  Lord 
Canning,  how  some  stern  and  pithy  exclamation  would  have  been 
forced  from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Lawrence  or  Lord  Mayo.  But 
at  last  came  the  hour  and  the  man.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had 
not  been  eighteen  months  in  the  country  when  he  put  an  end  to 
Suttee  by  an  Act  made  up  of  a  dignified  preamble  and  a  few  short 
sections.  As  those  who  really  understood  the  natives  had  predicted, 
there  was  neither  riot  nor  disaffection.  No  Sepoy  shot  at 
his  colonel ;  nowhere  were  magistrates  or  missionaries  mobbed, 
treasuries  plundered,  or  bungalows  fired.  There  was  some 
vapouring  on  the  part  of  the  Bengalis,  and  there  was  an  attempt 
to  get  at  the  ear  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  ended  as  one 
might  have  expected.  The  good  example  set  long  ago  has 
been  followed  by  the  tributary  princes  of  India,  moved  by  the 
influence  of  Residents  and  Agents.  Suttee  is  now  rarely  heard 
•of  in  any  part  of  the  great  peninsula. 

Though  we  have  exhumed  an  old  story,  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  it  are  just  as  applicable  as  ever.  To  distinguish 
between  a  pardonable  religious  prejudice  and  a  debasing  and 
unnatural  superstition ;  to  know  when  natives  are  to  be  worked 
on  by  <l  moral  influence,”  and  when  they  must  be  restrained  by 
penal  laws;  to  assign  to  schools  and  universities  their  proper 
spheres  of  action,  and  to  introduce  on  the  scene,  when  im¬ 
perative,  the  executioner,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  gaol,  is 
just  as  much  the  business  of  Lord  Lvtton  as  it  was  of  Lord 
Wellesley  or  Lord  William  Bentinck.  This  last  statesman,  who 
was  the  first  to  open  up  better  employments  for  educated  Hindus, 
would  never  have  “  effaced  humiliating  distinctions  ”  had  he  not 
first  “  abolished  cruel  rites.”  With  every  disposition,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  years,  to  make  allowance  for  political  difficulties,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  acquit  the  Government  of  the  day  of  a  grave 
dereliction  of  an  obvious  duty  It  can  never  be  pleaded  that  true 
prophets  had  not  spoken  their  minds.  Unselfish  and  earnest  men, 
many  of  whom  were  neither  impelled  by  ignorance  nor  stirred  by 
fanaticism,  repeatedly  and  bluntly  told  their  superiors  that  a  devilish 
and  a  detestable  practice  required  for  its  suppression  something 
stronger  than  fervent  wishes  and  sonorous  phrases. 


WINTER  CAMPAIGNING. 

IOXDON  is  quite  sufficiently  disagreeable  on  a  rainy  November 
A  dayq  when  the  black  mud  that  lies  thick  upon  the  crossings  is 
showered  over  pavements  and  foot-passengers  by  the  wheels  of 
passing  carriages,  and  the  thick  drifting  rain  turns  the  ineffectual 
protection  of  your  umbrella  and  soaks  steadily  into  your  garments. 
We  fear  that  the  comfortably  clad  citizen  too  often  consoles  him¬ 
self  under  his  discomfort  by  cursing  the  weather,  though  looking 
forward  to  the  change  of  clothing,  to  the  fire,  and  the  dinner  which 
he  hopes  may  ward  off  aches  and  rheumatism.  As  for  the  ragged 
outcasts  and  street  arabs  who  are  shivering  in  damp  doorways  or 
huddling  themselves  together  under  dark,  draughty  arches,  the  less 
we  think  of  their  condition  the  better  for  our  peace  of  mind  if 
we  are  inclined  to  be  morbidly  philanthropical.  At  any  rate 
they  may,  if  they'  please,  retire  to  the  substantially  built  wards  of 


workhouses  where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  weather 
and  fairly  well  fed.  And  most  of  us  know  what  it  is  to 
be  caught  in  a  winter  storm,  when  the  keen  edges  of  the 
wind  cut  through  the  skin  like  lancets,  and  the  chill  of  the 
snow,  freezing  on  one  as  it  drifted,  seemed  to  search  out  unsus¬ 
pected  nerves  in  the  marrow.  If  you  stood  still  for  a  moment,  in 
spite  of  your  recent  violent  exertions  a  numbness  appeared  to  lay 
hold  of  your  extremities,  and  you  only  managed  to  keep  up 
your  spirits  by  the  exercise  that  must  at  last  land  you  under  cover. 
By  combining  such  recollections,  and  exaggerating  their  un¬ 
pleasantness  indefinitely,  we  may  perhaps  form  some  very  faint 
idea  of  the  outlook  of  the  unfortunate  troops  who  are  to  campaign 
in  the  East  through  the  winter.  A  very  faint  idea,  we  say, 
because  even  these  recollections  can  convey  no  impression  of  the 
dull  despondency,  of  the  prolonged,  never-ending  misery  that  is 
gradually  tending  to  hopelessness,  or  of  the  complications  and 
aggravations  that  are  introduced  by  the  stealthy  inroads  of  sick¬ 
ness.  To  youthful  students  of  the  poets  and  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  East  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  perpetual  summer,  rose- 
gardens  and  nightingales,  and  nocturnal  serenades.  And  both  in 
Armenia  and  Bulgaria  roses  and  nightingales  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  there  is  a  long  and  a  very  delightful  summer  season ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  winters  are  by  no  means  particularly  short, 
while  they  are  proverbially  treacherous  and  terribly  severe.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  chances  of  climate  to  which  they  maybe  exposed,  there 
is  very  good  reason  for  the  modern  practice  of  recruiting  great  stand¬ 
ing  armies  from  men  in  the  vigour  of  life.  Take  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Russian  army  away  from  their  favourite  vodka,  and  we  believe 
they  are  as  sturdy  a  set  of  fellows  as  any  one  need  care  to  command. 
Besides,  fortunately  for  themselves,  these  peasant  soldiers  are  not 
endowed  with  that  morbid  intellectual  activity  which  is  always 
seeking  relief  in  excitement  and  conjuring  up  dangers,  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary.  Tire  average  Russians  can  take  life  and  its  troubles  as  con¬ 
tentedly  as  most  people  if  the  wretchedness  of  the  passing  moment 
is  not  brought  too  painfully  home  to  them.  As  for  their  Turkish 
antagonists,  on  that  point  at  least,  by  universal  consent,  they  have 
decidedly  the  better  even  of  the  Russians.  They  are  fatalists  both 
by  religion  and  temperament,  and  bow  in  pious  submission  to  the 
inevitable  w  ill  of  Allah,  looking  for  their  reward  elsewhere.  If  they 
are  made  miserable  now  in  the  cause  of  the  I’rophet  and  the 
Padishah,  they  will  be  recompensed  in  an  immortality  of  sensual 
luxury ;  and,  should  death  relieve  them  of  their  sufferings,  they 
will  be  transported  to  the  embraces  of  the  houris.  Besides,  they 
are  habitually  temperate  and  accustomed  to  roughing  it  on  the 
simplest  food.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  seductive  use  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  manage  to  keep  up  their  strength  and  spirits  on  a  scanty 
allowance  of  rice  or  flour.  Thus  they  are  anything  but  congenial 
soil  for  receiving  the  seeds  of  mortal  diseases,  and  their  patience 
helps  them  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  doctors,  and  even  goes  far 
towards  enabling  them  to  dispense  with  doctors  altogether.  So 
that  Turks  and  Russians  are  perhaps  better  fitted  than  any  other 
troops  in  the  w7orld  to  observe  each  other  through  the  bitter  winter 
on  the  plains  of  the  Danube  or  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia. 

But,  with  all  their  exceptional  powers  of  endurance,  the  prospects 
before  them  are  appalling.  We  may  get  some  notion  of 
what  they  have  to  expect,  from  a  personal  as  well  as  a  military 
point  of  view,  by  referring  to  such  authorities  on  the  Crimean 
War  as  Mr.  Kinglake,  Dr.  Russell,  and  Colonel  Hamlev.  The 
climate  of  the  Crimea  was  harsh  enough,  but  the  allies  before 
Sebastopol  had  everything  else  in  their  favour.  The  troops  they 
sent  to  the  East  were  recruited  from  the  wealthiest  nations  in  the 
world,  and  the  unlimited  cheques  drawn  by  the  treasuries  were 
promptly  honoured.  The  orders  given  to  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  as  promptly  executed.  The  services  of  capitalists 
and  contractors  and  skilled  surgeons  could  be  put  in  requisition. 
The  allied  navies  kept  the  command  of  the  seas,  and  whole  fleets 
of  steam  transports  had  been  chartered  for  the  punctual  delivery 
of  all  kinds  of  supplies.  Above  all,  the  military  depot  of  Bala- 
klava  was  only  six  miles  from  the  front.  Yet  we  know  wffiat  were 
the  experiences  of  the  first  winter  of  the  siege.  The  short 
roads  were  made  almost  impassable  by  mud  and  melting  snow. 
The  troops,  comparatively  well  sheltered  as  they  were,  were  often 
in  need  of  common  necessaries,  and  were  dying  by  thousands  of 
wounds  and  disease.  During  the  coming  winter  in  the  East  all  the 
favourableconditions  of  theCrimean  Warwill  be  reversed.  Both  com¬ 
batants  have  already  well-nigh  exhausted  their  foreign  credit,  and 
havebut  meagre  resources  to  fall  back  upon  athome.  Neither  of  them 
have  the  necessary  medical  talent  at  their  disposal,  even  were  they 
inclined  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  On  both  sides  there  has  always 
been  a  deplorable  scarcity  of  surgeons  and  ambulances.  Field 
hospitals  are  improvised  as  best  they  may  be  out  of  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ing-houses,  with  a  deplorable  absence  of  all  suitable  appliances  ;  and 
neither  the  Turkish  nor  the  Russian  authorities  encourage  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  benevolent  foreigners.  We  were  lately  told  by  the  Times' 
Pera  Correspondent  how  the  Seraskierate  at  Constantinople  threw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  English  surgeons  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  Turks  in  Asia ;  while  we  hear,  on'the  other  hand, 
of  the  Russians  doing  their  best  to  disgust  their  volunteer  assistants 
from  Berlin.  As  for  drugs,  dressings,  and  surgical  instruments, 
the  dearth  of  these,  by  all  accounts,  is  pitiable,  and,  even  if  they 
were  provided  in  far  greater  profusion,  the  will  or  the  skill  to 
apply  them  is  lacking.  Then  as  to  the  communications  by'  which 
the  armies  must  be  fed.  In  the  waste  and  improvidence  with 
which  the  war  has  been  waged  through  the  summer,  to  say 
nothing  of  destruction  for  military  reasons,  the  supplies  of  the 
countrv  itself  have  been  exhausted.  Henceforward,  evervthin'1- 
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must  be  brought  from  a  distance  on  one  side  and  the  other.  The 
six  miles  from  Balaklava  harbour  to  the  Sebastopol  lines  must  be 
indefinitely  multiplied.  We  know  how  far  the  Russians  are  already 
removed  from  their  nearest  nominal  base  of  operations ;  and  any 
fresh  successes  they  may  win  will  only  increase  the  distances  and 
the  consequent  difficulties.  As  for  the  Turks,  they  are  either  lighting 
to  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  or  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Arme¬ 
nian  highlands.  The  stores  iu  the  strong  places  are  at  best  only  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  garrisons  and  the  inhabitants,  and  everything  else  has 
to  be  brought  over  long  roads,  or  dragged  somehow  over  mountain 
passes.  We  know  something  of  these  Bulgarian  roads  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  We  have  seen  them  in  dry  weather  lying 
deep  in  the  dust,  which  a  day  or  two  of  rain  turns  into  seas 
of  mud.  They  are  cut  every  here  and  there  by  streams 
which  change  into  torrents  with  the  autumn  rains,  and  the 
bridges,  where  there  are  any,  even  at  the  best  of  times  are  for  the 
most  part  in  lamentable  disrepair.  Even  supposing  the  roads  to  be 
untroubled  by  the  enemy's  troops,  wo  have  only  to  imagine  tracks  of 
this  kind  encumbered  by  endless  trains  of  rickety  arabas  and 
groaning  ox-carts.  The  half-starved  animals,  strained  beyond  their 
strength,  have,  to  begin  with,  to  carry  their  own  forage,  so  that 
only  the  small  surplus  of  their  draught  power  can  be  made  useful 
for  food  and  ammunition.  In  the  plains  the  track  is  gradually 
widened,  as  each  parallel  line  of  ruts  becomes  hopelessly  imprac¬ 
ticable,  so  that,  by  making  intolerably  tedious  circuits,  vehicles  may 
move  forward  more  or  less  slowly.  At  each  pass,  or  bridge,  or 
lord,  or  ferry,  there  is  more  or  less  of  a  block  or  choke  ;  while  the 
steep  mountain  gradients,  where  the  roads  are  carried  over  shelving 
rock,  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  the  chances  of  a  snow-fall.  In 
this  war  of  “religion”  nothing  short  of  miraculous  intervention 
could  supply  the  combatants  even  with  the  barest  necessaries. 

And  even  if  the  material  supplies  were  ample,  there  would  still 
be  a  deadly  strain  on  the  morale.  Next  to  the  placid  Turkish 
fatalists,  the  Russians  may  be  the  most  long-suffering  of  races  ;  but 
even  a  Russian  or  a  Turk  must  sometimes  reflect  in  the  tedious 
hours  when  he  has  nothing  to  distract  him,  and  even  warm 
clothing  and  satisfying  meals  could  merely  take  the  edge  off  the 
inevitable  misery.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more  dreary  than 
the  condition  of  troops  herding  together  in  improvised  huts  half 
sunk  under  ground,  with  occasional  intervals  of  relief  or  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  trenches.  Within  doors,  a  group  of  men  tired 
to  death  with  their  own  society  in  the  gloomiest  of  material  and 
moral  atmospheres  have  hardly  room  to  stretch  a  limb  without 
first  coming  to  an  understanding  with  their  neighbours.  With¬ 
out,  the  rain  that  has  drenched  them  is  coming  down  re¬ 
morselessly,  or  the  snow  that  alternately  melts  and  freezes 
is  heaping  itself  deeper  and  deeper;  while  the  mud  or  slush 
on  the  ground  makes  exercise  almost  impossible.  From 
time  to  time  there  is  excitement  no  doubt,  but  it  is  seldom 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  You  have  to  take  your  turn  in  the 
trenches  ;  and  there  the  discomforts  of  the  hut  are  multiplied  ten¬ 
fold  when,  crouching  up  to  the  knees  in  mud  and  water,  you  have 
to  do  your  best  to  keep  ready  for  emergencies.  Or  you  have 
sentinel  or  picket  duty,  when  for  hours  you  have  to  take  your 
stand  in  some  exposed  position,  with  the  wind  whistling  through 
your  damp  overcoat.  Were  you  to  yield  to  the  almost  over¬ 
powering  feeling  of  drowsiness,  you  would  probably  never 
waken  again ;  and,  if  you  should  escape  a  natural  death, 
you  would  be  sentenced  and  shot  by  drumhead  court-martial. 
Then  there  is  the  perpetual  probability  of  a  surprise  and 
an  onslaught,  when  you  may  be  roused  at  an  unseasonable 
hour  to  light  under  the  most  depressing  conditions.  You 
not  only  need  “  three-o'clock  in  the  morning  courage,”  but 
you  may  have  to  handle  the  lock  of  your  rifle  with  be¬ 
numbed  fingers,  or  make  play  with  the  bayonet  or  sabre  while 
your  arms  are  half  frozen  to  your  side.  If  you  are  killed  offhand, 
good  and  well ;  but  if  you  are  merely  wounded,  you  know  what 
awaits  you.  You  may  escape  being  mutilated  by  the  enemy 
to  be  mangled  by  unpractised  surgeons,  if  indeed  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  receive  any  attention  after  waiting  your  turn  for  hours 
or  days.  You  are  jolted  slowly  to  the  rear  in  the  ox-cart,  while 
your  system  in  the  meantime  is  being  lowered  by  starvation,  and 
your  dressings  are  kept  cool  by  the  rain  that  descends  on  you. 
And,  without  any  such  sensational  incident,  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  a  variety  of  epidemical  diseases  in  the  shape  of  fevers, 
dysentery,  cholera,  &c.  These  contingencies  are  very  far  from 
being  flights  of  the  fancy  ;  they  are  simply  prosaic  probabilities 
which  may  be  greatly  exceeded  by  the  reality.  If  diplomacy  can 
do  nothing  in  the  meantime  to  avert  what  must  be  inevitable  if 
the  war  goes  on,  assuredly  there  has  seldom  been  such  a  field 
for  the  kindly  interposition  of  benevolent  neutrals,  if  the  com¬ 
batants  will  only  consent  to  be  helped. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  FINANCE. 

IF  it  is  easier  to  discover  the  existence  of  anomaly  and  dis¬ 
order  in  an  institution  than  to  indicate  the  remedies  which 
may  be  immediately  applicable  to  its  circumstances,  it  may 
yet  be  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  observers  to  understand  the 
conditions  under  which  the  problem  is  awaiting  its  solution  ;  and 
in  ecclesiastical  economy,  as  in  every  other  application  of  that 
science,  the  first  step  towards  the  arrangement  of  details  must 
be  the  examination  of  ways  and  means.  We  some  time  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  of  the  parochial  system  of  the 


Church  of  England  has  been  disturbed  in  the  essential  conditions 
of  its  ancient  order  by  legislative  and  social  changes ;  and  we  urged 
that  a  new  state  of  things  cannot  be  met  by  rigid  application  of 
rules  which  assume  the  permanence  of  the  old.  The  common  way 
of  replying  to  a  representation  of  this  nature  is  by  the  question 
“  What  do  you  propose  P  ”  and  if  the  bait  is  hastily  taken,  and 
any  detailed  suggestions  are  hazarded,  an  easy  victory  is  secured 
to  "hostile  criticism  on  one  side,  or  to  shiftless  laissez-faire  on  the 
other.  We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  in  a  couple  of  columns  to 
exhibit  a  Code  of  Constitutions  and  Canons  Ecclesiastical,  but 
simply  to  take  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  fabric  now  existing  rests,  and  upon  which  its  re-arrangement, 
must  be  effected.  No  such  preliminaries  are  needed  by  the 
“  friends  of  Religious  Equality.”  They  have  merely  to  utter  the 
fiat,  “  Down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground,”  and  the  “  Establishment  ” 
will  vanish — so  they  seem  to  believe — with  all  things  and  persons 
belonging  to  it,  without  any  further  trouble  except  that  of 
dividing  the  spoils.  The  process  is  charming  in  its  theoretical 
simplicity  and  its  dream-like  ease.  A  breakfast  at  a  terminus 
hotel;  an  immense  and  unanimous  meeting  of  the  Liberation 
Society  in  St.  James’s  Hall;  another  meeting,  of  course  more 
immense  and  still  more  unanimous,  at  Birmingham;  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  night ;  and  next  morning  a  large  and  eligible 
building  site,  with  immediate  possession  and  perfectly  open,  in  the 
centre  of  St,  Raul's  Churchyard.  For  the  prosaic  realities  of 
waking  life  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  assume  that  the  Cathedral  is 
likely  to  remain  where  it  stands  for  the  present.  In  the  interests 
of  religious  equality  the  Church  of  England  may  be,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  debating  society,  a  very  marked  instance  of  the 
“  fieri  non  debuit”  ;  but,  as  it  is,  and  will  probably  remain,  a  still 
more  strongly  defined  instance  of  the  “  factum  valet,”  we  prefer 
to  take  for  granted  its  continued  existence  as  neither  disestablished 
nor  disendowed.  And,  with  as  little  hesitation,  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  fact  that  English  Churchmen  are  a  law-abiding  body,  as 
Englishmen  generally  are.  Exceptional  resistance  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  law,  either  because  the  law  is  supposed  to  be 
misinterpreted  or  because  a  change  in  its  provisions  is  held  to  be 
imperatively  required,  is  no  proof  of  lawlessness  in  principle,  and 
ought  not  for  party  purposes  to  be  so  represented.  No  doubt 
every  one  wishes  that  the  law  should  be  framed  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  own  judgment,  or  possibly  according  to  the  direction 
of  his  own  interests.  If  the  members  of  the  English  Church 
Union,  or  those  of  the  Prayer-Book  Revision  Society,  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  human  weakness,  there  is  reason  also  for 
believing  that  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  in  former  ages,  not  to 
mention  sovereigns  such  as  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  were  not 
entirely  free  from  it,  and  that  its  traces  remain  on  the  records  of 
English  Church  history. 

Two  essential  conditions  of  orderly  administration  lie  on  the 
threshold  of  any  system  of  re-arrangement  of  Church  law. 
There  must  be  an  authority  qualified  and  charged  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  churches  and  of  all  the  requisites  for  Divine  service 
and  this  authority  must  be  provided  with  funds  for  such  purposes, 
over  which  funds  it  must  exercise  a  direct  control.  The  principle 
recognized  by  the  English  Church  has  hitherto  been  that  this 
authority  vests  in  the  people,  and  the  local  application  of  the 
principle  has  confined  its  exercise  in  the  case  of  every  parish 
church  to  the  parishioners.  But  very  early  in  the  movement 
for  Church  Extension  established  by  the  Acts  of  1 8 1 8  and  1819, 
an  important  exception  to  this  general  rule  was  legalized  as 
regards  certain  new  and  non-parochial  churches.  The  “  Trustees 
Act,”  1  and  2  William  IV.,  chap.  38,  provides  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  churches  built  under  the  powers  which  it  confers, 
this  authority  shall  vest  in  the  renters  of  pews,  who  shall 
elect  the  “  people’s  churchwarden,”  and  who  need  not  be  residents 
in  the  parish  within  which  the  church  is  built.  Thus  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  creating  a  constituency  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  by  sub¬ 
stituting  the  qualification  of  worship  for  that  of  residence  has 
already  been  recognized  by  statute ;  and  its  extension  to  legally 
separated  ecclesiastical  districts  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  matter 
of  detail.  Indeed  the  custom  of  regular  worship  in  any  church 
implies  the  condition  of  residence,  if  not  within  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  practically  unpublished  boundaries  of  a  “  new 
parish,”  at  least  within  a  fairly  defined  area  surrounding  the 
church.  But  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  English  Church  forbids 
absolutely  the  disfranchisement  of  the  people  in  matters  of  Church 
administration ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
the  current  of  present  practice  the  authority  so  long  vested  in  the 
parishioners  is  drifting  away  from  them,  and  being  carried  over  to 
the  side  of  the  clergy.  In  admitting  this  fact  it  is  necessary 
at  once  to  guard  and  to  protest  against  one  of  the  most  unfair 
and  unreasoning  outcries  among  all  those  of  which  the  clergy 
have  been  made  the  object.  The  clergy  have  not  been 
led  by  love  of  dictation,  sacerdotalism,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  thus  to  take  on 
their  own  shoulders  a  heavy  pecuniary  burden.  It  is  through 
popular  indifference  and  cheese-paring  parsimony,  aided  by  hap¬ 
hazard  legislation  in  obedience  to  party  cries,  that  the  burden  has 
been  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  and  left  to  be  taken  up  or  let 
alone  by  any  one  who  chose.  Yet  not  the  less  is  it  dis¬ 
tinctly  injurious  to  the  position  of  the  National  Church  that  the 
financial  management  of  its  affairs  should  pass  from  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  those  of  the  clergy.  “  There  was  never  anything,”  we  are 
assured  on  grave  authority,  “  by  the  wit  of  man  so  well  devised  ” 
as  to  last  for  ever  against  all  contingencies  in  space  or  time  ;  and 
though  the  “  great  diversity  ”  of  “  Salisbury  Use  ”  from  that  of 
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Hereford  or  Lincoln  may  have  long;  ceased  to  vex  the  soul  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation,  the  law  that  “  from  henceforth  all 
the  whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use  ”  has  not  penetrated  theentire 
life  or  language  of  Englishmen.  Yorkshire  differs  from  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  Cumberland  is  not  Kent.  In  other  words,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  has  an  increasing  tendency  to 
separate  the  parochial  clergy  from  local  associations  and  habits 
of  thought.  By  a  combination  of  accidents  the  English  clergy 
are  scattered  on  a  system  nearly  approaching  to  that  which 
the  Wesleyan  body  has  intentionally  contrived.  They  are  not 
even  as  the  Levitical  families,  who  held  by  inheritance  some 
sort  of  fixed  local  position  ;  the  incumbent  of  the  rectory 
or  vicarage  is  almost  literally  “  the  stranger  within  the  gates,”  j 
who  comes — often  for  but  a  few  years,  and  at  furthest  for  what  ! 
remains  of  his  life — into  a  neighbourhood  more  or  less  permanently 
inhabited  by  its  families,  but  always  imbued  with  its  traditional 
“county”  or  otherwise  locally-fixed  ideas  and  “  uses.”  He  is  the 
variable  element,  the  people  and  their  Church  are  the  constant  ele¬ 
ment,  in  the  parish.  In  an  endless  variety  of  perhaps  trivial  details, 
it  is  of  no  trivial  importance  to  remember  this,  for  its  bearing  on 
the  relation  between  the  English  people  and  the  English  Church  ; 
and  meanwhile  there  is  no  fear  that  the  progress  of  great  move¬ 
ments  of  thought  or  life  will  be  stayed,  or  their  external  indi¬ 
cations  hindered,  by  a  temporary  block  of  old-fashioned  con¬ 
servatism  here  and  there.  People  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
places  travel  by  railway  sometimes ;  and  they  “  do  not  like  to 
be  behind  their  neighbours.”  We  do  not  in  the  least  anticipate 
a  return  to  high  pews,  whitewash,  Tate  and  Brady,  and  port 
wine  in  the  vestry,  when  we  urge  that  the  ancient  constitutional 
authority  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  finance  must  still  re¬ 
main  with  the  worshippers  to  whom  it  belongs.  Lord 
Sandon’s  scheme  for  parochial  councils  was  well-intended ; 
but  a  council  with  no  legal  status  and  no  authority  other 
than  that  of  a  volunteer  committee  can  never  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  parish  Vestry  adapted  to  present  circum¬ 
stances.  To  one  test  of  qualification  for  membership  in  such  an 
ecclesiastical  constituency,  which  has  been  frequently  suggested 
of  late  years  in  connexion  with  different  proposals,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  make  a  passing  reference.  Very  grave  objections  would 
seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  restricting  the  Church  constituency  to 
communicants.  The  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  has  closed  the  door 
against  scandals  and  abuses  now  happily  almost  forgotten,  but  of 
which  the  lingering  memory  still  remains  as  a  warning  against  any 
possible  opening  for  their  reappearance. 

The  difficulty  of  remodelling  the  parishVestry  would  probably  be 
found  more  readily  surmountable  than  that  of  providing  the  re¬ 
quisite  funds  to  be  placed  under  its  control.  And  yet,  as  we  have 
noticed  in  a  former  article,  the  existence  of  a  body  of  trustees  is 
anomalous  and  unintelligible  unless  there  be  some  sort  of  trust 
fund  which  they  may  administer.  That  there  are  no  funds  at  all 
legally  available  for  the  sustentation  of  Church  fabrics  and  services, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  and  immaterial  cases,  is  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  power  of  local  taxation  for 
the  purposes  of  the  old  Church-rate  will  ever  be  given  or 
desired.  And  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  a  system  resting 
exclusively  upon  the  basis  of  voluntary  gifts  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
left  to  the  administration  of  a  body  independent  of  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  to  the  donors.  It  is  not  within  our  present  purpose  to  enter 
on  the.  much-agitated  question  of  the  Offertory.  The  advocates  of 
this  method  of  provision  for  Church  finance  have  a  sincere  belief 
in  its  expansive  capabilities ;  while  other  estimates  based  on  prac¬ 
tical  experience  do  not  encourage  the  same  hopeful  expectations. 
It  may  be  enough  to  say  here  that  the  Offertory  funds  have  never 
been  subject  to  any  legal  control  by  the  parishioners.  The  incum¬ 
bent  and  churchwardens  hold  the  distribution  at  their  own  abso¬ 
lute  discretion  within  certain  limits,  the  appeal  in  case  of 
disagreement  lying  only  to  the  Bishop,  and  no  account  or  audit 
being  claimable  by  the  parish  Vestry.  The  distribution  of  the 
money  contributed  to  the  ancient  alms-chest  is  otherwise  and 
separately  provided  for,  this  fund  being  exclusively  assigned  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  impossible  that,  if  any  income  of  | 
the  nature  of  a  common  fund  could  be  created,  from  which  certain 
payments  might  be  made  by  a  central  or  local  authority  to  the 
parochial  church  administration  account,  voluntary  gifts  might  be 
added  to  the  nucleus  so  formed,  and  assigned  to  general  or  special 
purposes  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time  or  the  direction  of  the 
donors.  The  machinery  provided  by  the  “  Trustees  Act,”  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  might  be  brought  into  use,  although  the 
method  of  raising  funds  by  pew-rents,  which  it  contemplated,  is 
gradually  dying  out  of  favour.  Indeed  the  pew-rent  system,  which 
underlies  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Hanoverian  Church 
Building  Acts,  was  a  contrivance  of  and  for  the  well-to-do  classes, 
depending  on  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  gradual  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  free-seat  provisions  into  this  series  of  statutes  was  a 
recognition  of  the  higher  principle  which  is  now  being  steadily 
and  surely  developed  into  free  and  open  church-room ;  and  the  re¬ 
action  is  accompanied  by  some  risk  of  running  into  an  opposite 
extreme.  The  multiplication  of  churches  in  poor  districts  without 
rovision  for,  or  reasonable  prospect  of,  their  adequate  maintenance 
as  an  appearance  of  improvidence ;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  the  consent  of  the  parishioners  in  some  form,  hitherto 
treated  as  unnecessary  in  the  subdivision  of  parishes,  ought  not  to 
be  added  to  the  other  consents  now  legally  requisite. 

The  question  whether  the  creation  of  a  common  fund  for  the 
objects  which  we  have  already  indicated  is  practicable  or  not  would 


require  far  more  careful  and  detailed  examination  than  can  be  given 
to  it  within  our  limits.  Such  a  fund  could  only  be  provided  out 
of  property  already  ecclesiastical  in  its  character.  Nor  could 
it  be  provided  out  of  estates  of  this  nature  without  diverting 
a  portion  of  their  revenues  to  purposes  for  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  originally  designed,  they  are  not  now  appropriated. 
And  it  might  reasonably  be  urged  that  to  divert  funds  now  available, 
or  which  may  become  available,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
for  the  sake  of  applying  them  to  the  churches,  would  only  be  im¬ 
posing  the  existing  burden  on  the  clergy  in  a  different  way.  This 
argument  probably  does  not  admit  of  direct  disproof.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  existing  ecclesiastical  property  may  not  be  so  ad¬ 
ministered  as  to  provide  such  a  common  fund,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lighten  or  equalize  the  present  burdens  on  clerical  income.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  its  earlier  stages  was  the  object  of 
severe  strictures,  and  was  viewed  with  great  alarm ;  but  its  work¬ 
ing  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been  extremely  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  Church,  although  its  principle  is  that  of  diverting 
ecclesiastical  revenues  into  channels  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  intended.  The  popular  way  of  speaking  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  wealthy  corporation  is  founded  on  an  evi¬ 
dent  mistake.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  property  at 
all,  and  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  under  that  name  would 
lapse,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  body  to  which 
it  could  be  paid.  But  the  taxation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
several  ecclesiastical  bodies  corporate  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  whole  has  been  established  as  a  practice,  now  nearly  two 
centuries  old,  from  the  time  when  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  trans¬ 
ferred  the  firstfruits  and  tenths  from  the  Crown  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church.  One  Common  Fund  raised  out  of 
clerical  incomes  thus  already  exists ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Com¬ 
missioners  administer  a  second,  raised  by  the  surplus  of  capitular 
revenues  in  their  hands.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  diversion 
of  special  Church  funds  to  general  purposes  is  not  new,  and  is 
found  to  be  satisfactory  in  its  working.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
certain  portion  of  ecclesiastical  property  is  held,  whether  by 
clerical,  corporate,  or  lay  rectors,  subject  to  a  charge  for  the  repair 
of  chancels  in  the  original  churches  of  the  parishes  whence  the 
tithe  accrues ;  and  an  extension  of  this  principle  along  the  lines 
upon  which  the  Common  Fund  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
is  now  administered  would  scarcely  be  held  to  be  an  innovation 
upon  existing  practice. 

In  any  case,  it  is  a  matter  worth  considering  whether  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  whole  cannot  follow  the  practice  of 
her  cathedrals  and  colleges  in  creating  a  “  Domus  ”  fund,  around 
the  distribution  of  which  in  her  various  parishes  voluntary 
gifts  might  grow.  The  rule  of  making  public  grants  to  meet 
private  benefactions  is  familiar  in  the  creation  and  augmentation 
of  clerical  incomes  ;  and  it  could  almost  certainly  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  case  of  general  Church  finance  if  a  corresponding 
system  could  be  arranged.  And,  even  if  such  an  arrangement 
should  involve  some  nominally  increased  taxation  of  the  incomes 
of  the  beneficed  clergy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lightening  of  a 
burden  which  is  now  found  in  practice  to  press  heavily,  though 
unequally  and  intermittently,  upon  them,  would  leave  them 
pecuniarily  gainers  in  the  end. 


SENSATIONAL  SPORTS. 

IT  is  certainly  not  a  wholesome  feature  of  modem  society  that 
there  should  be  an  apparently  deeply  rooted  and  increas¬ 
ing  taste  for  a  class  of  sensational  entertainments  the  effect  of 
which  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  excitement  produced 
among  the  audience  by  observing  the  painful  efforts  and  risks  to 
which  the  performers  are  exposed.  Thus,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Blondin  or  Zazel,  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  so  much  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  gymnastic  skill  as  a  means  of  throwing  the  audience 
into  a  sort  of  flutter  akin  to  that  produced  by  a  galvanic  shock. 
If  Blondin  happened  to  be  for  an  instant  giddy  or  to  make  a  false 
step,  the  result  would  probably  be  fatal,  as  he  relies  very  much  on 
himself.  In  the  other  case  it  would  appear  that,  as  far  as  the 
experiment  has  yet  gone,  precautions  are  taken,  of  a  more  or 
less  effectual  kind,  to  prevent  any  serious  disaster ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  the  thrill  of  expectation  and  apprehension  as  to  what  may 
perhaps  happen  which  seems  to  form  the  chief  element  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  spectators  on  such  occasions.  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  man,  with  a  passion  for  the  horrible,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Van  Amburgh  about  for  years  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
one  day  see  a  lion  snap  the  performer’s  head  off' ;  and  it  may  be 
feared  that  he  has  successors  at  the  present  day.  Again,  the 
feats  of  pedestrianism  which  have  lately  been  the  rage  partake 
of  much  the  same  character.  The  main  point  of  interest  is  to 
see  how  the  man  gets  on,  whether  he  looks  worn-out  or  shaky, 
and  whether  he  may  not  break  down,  and  be  unable  to  take 
his  next  round.  It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  long  run  the 
pedestrian  may  not  be  much  the  worse  for  his  severe  exertions, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  it  is  by 
watching  the  strain  of  his  powers  and  the  fluctuating  difficulties 
which  attend  his  course  that  the  lookers-on  are  amused.  There 
are  no  doubt  men  who  have  bodily  constitutions  which  are  strong 
enough,  under  careful  training  and  with  stimulating  food,  to 
tramp  at  intervals  over  a  long  series  of  miles,  to  bear  continual 
breaks  of  sleep  and  other  exceptional  conditions  of  life  without 
permanent  injury;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few 
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people  who  have  constitutions  of  this  iron  kind,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  those  who  attempt  such  feats  break  down,  as  many  also  do 
in  trapeze-tumbling  or  rope-walking. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  he  right  to  encourage  an  occupation  which 
is  likely  to  tempt  rash  and  unqualified  competitors  to  take  it  up 
at'  the  peril  of  having  their  necks  broken  or  being  disabled  for 
life;  and  obviously  the  callous  enjoyment  which  the  majority  of 
the  spectators  derive  from  such  spectacles  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
morbid  and  deleterious.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that,  if  men  or  women  are  willing  to  run  dangerous  risks  to  health 
or  limb,  they  are,  in  a  sense,  entitled  to  do  so,  or  at  least  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  up  or  enforce  a  prohibitory  law  in  regard  to 
such  things.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  what  a 
human  being  does  of  his  own  free  will  and  what  has  to  be  done 
by  an  animal  which  is  compelled  to  do  what  his  master  bids  it, 
whatever  it  may  be.  A  case  has  just  occurred  which  illustrates 
this  question,  and  which  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  practically 
resulted  in  an  effectual  discouragement  of  such  barbarous  follies. 
Last  week  an  entertainment  took  place  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  which  consisted  of  a  match  for  stakes  of  500 1.  a  side 
and  a  gold  cup,  between  a  “  Champion  Mexican  Eider  ”  on 
a  mustang  of  that  country,  and  an  Englishman,  who  bears 
the  title  of  the  “  Yorkshire  Amateur,”  on  an  English  thorough¬ 
bred,  Telegram.  It  was  arranged  that  the  race  should  last 
for  fifty  consecutive  hours,  in  order  to  test  the  relative  stay¬ 
ing  powers  of  English  horses  and  Mexican  mustangs ;  and  it 
must  have  been  foreseen  that  this  would  be  a  most  severe  and 
cruel  trial  for  both  animals.  Indeed  a  letter  appeared  in  the 
Times  from  Mr.  E.  II.  Lushington,  of  the  Treasurer’s  Office, 
Guy’s  Hospital,  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  pleading  that, 
“  as  such  a  race  cannot  be  run  without  great  exhaustion  to  one, 
and  possibly  both,  of  the  horses,  accompanied  bjr  severe  punish¬ 
ment,”  that  journal  should  use  its  influence  in  obtaiuing  “  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  this  exhibition,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  disgrace 
to  our  country  and  people.”  In  order,  as  Mr.  Colam  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  Standard,  “  to  allay  the  disgust  and  apprehensions  of  the 
public”  caused  by  the  announcement  of  this  match,  “an  assurance 
was  afterwards  given  by  the  promoters  that  the  animals  would  be 
permitted  to  rest  at  intervals,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  riders 
and  of  two  veterinary  surgeons,”  and  also  that  “  orders  and 
directions  from  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  must  be  obeyed.”  Mr.  Colam,  in 
order  to  disabuse  persons  who  complain  of  “the  apparently 
unholy  compact  entered  into  between  the  Society  and  the 
promoters  of  the  race,”  states,  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 
that,  so  far  as  the  Society  was  concerned,  “  such  guarantee  was 
unauthorized,”  no  application  having  been  made  for  the  attendance 
of  the  Society’s  officers  till  the  day  before  the  beginning  of  the 
race,  when  the  manager  called  to  make  such  a  request,  and  was 
informed  that  officers  had  already  been  told  off  for  that  purpose, 
and  would  undoubtedly  interpose  should  any  cruelty  be  committed, 
without  reference  to  any  request,  stipulation,  or  conditions  of  the 
managers  of  the  match.  Mr.  Oolam  adds  that  “  the  Society’s  officers 
were  present  from  the  commencement  of  the  raee  to  the  close,  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  their  duty.  They  stopped  Telegram  about  five  o’clock  on 
the  second  day  because  the  animal  refused  again  and  again  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  monotonous  contest  into  which  he  was  being  urged  by 
spur  and  cane.  The  disgusted  thoroughbred,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  free  galloping  in  open  country,  became  obstinate  by  the 
mere  drudgery  of  an  apparently  endless  circuit  on  tan ;  and,  refus¬ 
ing  to  proceed,  had  to  be  led  round  the  building  three  times  in 
succession,  occasionally  a  man  walkiug  behind  menacing  him  with 
a  stick,  and  Leon  (the  Mexican  rider)  facetiously  dismounting  his 
mustang  to  assist  in  such  burlesque.  It  was”  obvious  that  the 
dogged  determination  of  the  animal  could  not  be  overcome  with¬ 
out  violence ;  and,  as  repeated  cries  were  heard  from  the  roughs 
for  the  infliction  of  such  violence,  the  Society  interposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  impending  cruelty.” 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  a  report  in  the  Standard  which 
•says  that  Telegram  was  obviously  from  the  outset  in  a  very 
unfavourable  mood  for  such  a  competition.  lie  had  fretted  him¬ 
self  into  a  pettish  temper,  and,  being  experienced  in  many  ugly 
tricks,  tried  them  on  his  rider.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
rider  could  not  get  the  horse  along,  and  that  at  a  quarter  to  six 
o’clock  on  Friday  evening  he  sent  the  refractory  steed  to  the 
stable.  On  Saturday  morning  Telegram  was  brought  out  again, 
and  his  rider  was  willing  to  give  him  another  trial.  "  He 
had,  however,  been  rather  heavily  fed,  and  his  rider  re¬ 
solved  to  go  on  with  a  second  horse,  Leopold,  for  the  time, 
and  finish  up  with  Telegram.  With  Leopold  he  went  very 
well  for  a  while,  but  afterwards,  the  horse,  when  going  at  a 
smart  pace,  stumbled  and  flung  his  rider,  who  was  so  slightly 
shaken  that  he  remounted  and  continued  the  race.  Leopold,  how¬ 
ever,  had  not  escaped  so  easily,  and  had  to  be  so  frequently  stopped 
for  a  rest  that  it  was  seen  to  be  useless  to  go  on.  Telegram  was 
then  again  brought  forward,  and  went  for  a  short  time  at  a  steady 
pace,  after  which  he  again  began  jibbing  with  increased  vigour,  and 
threw  his  rider  off.  With  constant  stoppages,  however,  he  was 
induced  to  go  on ;  and  both  horses  retired  about  half-past 
nine.  Neither  of  them  reappeared  for  a  considerable  interval, 
and  the  spectators,  who  are  said  to  have  now  amounted  to 
nearly  seven  thousand,  showed  signs  of  impatience  at  the  delay. 
At  ten  o’clock  a  rush  was  made  to  the  private  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  after  a  few  minutes  it  was  announced  that  the 
veterinary  surgeons  had  declared  Telegram,  Leopold,  and  the 
mustang,  all  unfitted  to  do  anything  more,  and  that,  under  the 


circumstances,  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crueltj 
to  Animals  had  protested  against  the  match  being  carried  any 
further.  The  Mexican  rider,  however,  had  a  second  mustang,  Leo, 
and  used  it  for  some  time  amidst  cheers,  hisses,  and  groans  from  the 
spectators,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  stoppage  of  the 
English  horse,  thronged  the  track  and  frightened  the  mustang  by 
their  pressure  and  gesticulations,  so  that  it  kicked  and  reared 
furiously,  until  at  length  the  police  intervened.  Thus  the 
running”  was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end  amid  the  greatest 
excitement,  and  the  crowd,  giving  vent  to  its  displeasure 
by  hooting  and  groaning,  slowly  dispersed.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  scene  more  disgraceful  in  every  way,  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  crowd  reveals  their  character.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  after  these  disorders  entertainments  of  this  kind 
will  no  longer  be  provided  for  the  amusement  of  the  roughs 
at  tho  Agricultural  Hall.  The  decided  opinion  expressed  by 
two  veterinary  surgeons  shows  that  the  match  had  more  than 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  was  bound  to  be  stopped;  but, 
as  we  before  remarked,  it  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the 
work  which  the  animals  were  expected  to  go  through  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  must  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  breakdown.  Mr. 
Colam  in  his  letter  remarks  that  “  all  the  horses  engaged  in  the 
contest  were  disqualified  by  reason  of  fatigue”;  and  that  “loud 
complaints  were  made  against  the  Society’s  officers  (who  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  police)  for  preventing  the  free  use  of  spurs 
and  whips  ”;  and  “  indeed  it  was  manifest  to  all  persons  present 
that  the  roughs,  on  becoming  excited,  were  ready  to  applaud  any 
degree  of  ill-treatment.”  On  these  grounds  the  Council  earnestly 
protest  against  “  any  repetition  of  races  of  this  nature,  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  which  is  only  too  apparent,  while  cruelty 
to  the  horses  is  inevitable  except  under  the  strictest  watchfulness 
of  the  Society  or  the  police,”  relays  of  trained  men  being  necessary 
to  prevent  excesses  on  this  occasion. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  example  of  the  incoming  tide  of  rowdyism 
in  public  amusements.  An  account  appeared  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
yraph  of  October  27  of  an  open  revival  of  pugilism  in  the  form 
of  a  glove  fight  at  50 1.  a-head,  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  ;  and  it 
i3  stated  that  similar  attempts  have  lately  been  made  elsewhere. 
The  battle  had  been  widely  advertised,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  eager  spectators.  The  combatants,  James  Goode  and 
Michael  Rees,  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  well-known  members 
of  the  Prize  Ring ;  and  the  class  to  which  their  new  patrons 
belong  may  be  estimated  from  the  prices  of  admission — a  guinea 
for  the  stalls,  10s.  for  the  dress-circle,  and  5s.  for  pit  and  gallery. 
A  ring  in  the  traditional  form  was  roped  oil’  on  the  stage,  and  the 
combatants,  in  spite  of  their  gloves,  seem  to  have  pommelled  each 
other  very  savagely.  In  one  round  Goode  had  his  right  arm 
broken ;  and  the  conflict  ought  of  course  to  have  ceased  at 
once ;  yet  the  disabled  man  was  allowed  to  go  on  for  nearly 
two  hours  more,  though  he  could  not  raise  his  arm  either 
to  strike  or  defend  himself.  Altogether  he  went  through 
twenty-nine  rounds.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  during 
the  latter  period  Rees  did  not  force  the  fight,  which  indeed  was 
only  a  show.  At  last  a  body  of  police  took  possession  of  the  stage 
and  stopped  the  entertainment.  Here,  again,  it  is  obvious  that 
amusements  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  sharply  taken  in  hand.  It  is 
a  public  scandal  of  the  grossest  kind  that  such  scenes  as  those  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  and  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  should  be  allowed  to 
occur,  and  still  more  that  there  should  be  a  large  number  of  the 
population  who  have  a  taste  for  such  brutalities  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  see  them. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  PAUPERISM. 

THE  continued  depression  of  business  and  a  succession  of 
three  bad  harvests  have  at  length  begun  to  tell  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  working  classes.  It  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
assured  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the  magnitude  and  profit¬ 
ableness  of  its  home  trade  that  commercial  stagnation  must  now 
be  very  protracted  before  it  affects  the  wages-fund.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  the  depression  under  which  all  countries  are  suffering 
began  in  1873,  during  the  following  three  years  pauperism  com 
tinued  to  decrease.  Part  of  the  diminution,  no  doubt,  was  due  to 
the  improved  administration  of  the  Poor-law.  Guardians,  in  the 
large  towns  more  particularly,  had  wakened  up  to  a  perception  of 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  outdoor  relief,  and  had  resolved  to 
restrict  it  more  rigorously  than  formerly.  This  new  strictness  com¬ 
pelled  many  able-bodied  loafers  to  work  for  their  own  subsistence. 
But  it  is  self-evident  that  no  decrease  of  pauperism  could  be 
effected  in  this  way  unless  employment  abounded ;  and  therefore, 
the  decrease,  however  brought  about,  did  really  afford  evidence  of 
general  prosperity.  In  the  current  year,  however,  not  only  has  that 
decrease  been  stopped,  but  it  has  given  place  to  an  increase.  It  is 
happily  true,  indeed,  that  the  increase  is  as  yet  slight.  Still  it  has 
occurred,  and  thereby  affords  proof  that  the  capital  used  in  paying 
wages  has  undergone  contraction.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this 
is  attributable  to  the  strikes  which  have  disorganized  industry  in 
several  districts,  and  have  also  thrown  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
rates.  But  the  strikes  themselves  are  the  effect  of  the  adversity 
through  which  the  commercial  world  is  passing.  Falling  prices 
have  compelled  manufacturers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production, 
and  consequently  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  workmen  have  in 
too  many  cases  refused  to  submit  to  a  necessity  of  the  times. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
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more  lax  than  they  had  been  of  late  years.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  points  the  other  way.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
eleven  divisions  into  which  for  Poor-law  purposes  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  the  decrease  of  outdoor  pauperism  is  main¬ 
tained  ;  indeed,  in  some  of  the  divisions  the  decrease  is  so  great 
r  s  to  neutralize  the  increase  of  indoor  paupers.  It  is  in  the  latter 
class  that  the  chief  increase  has  taken  place.  In  one  sense  this  is 
satisfactory,  as  showing  that  the,  Guardians  are  doing  their  duty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  gravely  significant  of  the  amount  of 
distress  which  prevails.  When  thousands  of  people  consent  to 
give  up  their  personal  liberty  for  the  sake  of  relief  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  their  destitution.  It  is  further  noteworthy 
that,  up  to  the  end  of  August  at  any  rate,  the  net  increase  of  pauper¬ 
ism  was  confined  to  the  manufacturing  counties.  Thus  there  was  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  South-  W estern,  South-Eastern,  Eastern ,  and 
South  Midland  counties,  as  also  in  Wales;  whereas  in  the  West 
Midland  counties,  including  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire,  in 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  Northern  counties  there  was  a 
marked  increase,  which  in  some  cases  extends  to  the  outdoor  as 
well  as  to  the  indoor  lists.  Up  to  harvest-time,  then,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  agricultural  poor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously 
affected,  though  even  in  the  agricultural  coimties  indoor  pauperism 
was  on  the  increase.  The  fact  which  we  have  just  pointed  out  lends 
corroboration  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Reade’s  recent  statement  that  the  em¬ 
barrassments  which  are  accumulating  on  the  heads  of  farmers  are 
shared  neither  by  their  landlords  nor  their  labourers.  Whether 
the  same  can  be  said  now  that  the  effects  of  a  third  bad  harvest 
are  felt  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  it  is  clearly  esta¬ 
blished  that  the  labouring  classes  of  the  great  towns  are  at  last 
suffering  from  the  long  depression. 

This  discovery  has  very  naturally  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
throughout  the  country.  The  Liverpool  Board  of  Guardians,  as 
well  as  several  other  Boards,  have  been  debating  the  causes  of  this 
recrudescence  of  pauperism,  and  public  men  like  Mr.  Forster  and 
Mr.  Walter  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  means  of  combating 
it.  The  matter  is  one  of  the  very  gravest  national  mo¬ 
ment.  If  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  in  the  richest  and  most 
industrious  country  in  the  world,  where,  all  things  considered, 
labour  is  perhaps  as  well  remunerated  as  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  dependent  on  public 
charity  for  bread  ;  and  if  every  accident  at  home  or  abroad  that 
depresses  trade  adds  to  the  pauper  multitude,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  were  we  to  be  plunged  into  a  protracted  war,  which 
would  possibly  treble  our  taxation  and  multiply  many  times  our 
national  debt  F  We  cannot  always  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  out 
of  quarrels,  however  peaceably  we  may  be  inclined,  and  therefore 
it  is  most  desirable  that  attention  should  be  given  to  this  question 
of  pauperism  while  it  may  be  dealt  with  effectually.  Now  Poor- 
law  reform,  whether  legislative  or  administrative,  can  obviously 
not  affect  the  causes  that  produce  pauperism.  It  may  correct  abuses, 
may  check  vagrancy,  and  may  prevent  the  able-bodied,  the  idle,  and 
the  dissolute  from  quartering  themselves  on  the  industrious;  but  it 
cannot  root  out  destitution.  We  have  seen  already  that  stringency 
in  enforcing  the  workhouse  test  fails  to  keep  down  the  pauper 
roll  when  distress  increases.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that,  if  we 
are  to  produce  any  effect,  we  must  grapple  with  the  causes  of 
destitution  themselves.  And  first  among  these  is  thriftlessness. 
At  present  the  working  classes  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  Even 
those  of  them  who  are  in  receipt  of  good  wages  are  unable 
to  face  a  period  of  enforced  idleness  without  outside  help.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  Bolton  strike,  where  families  with  incomes 
which  many  a  professional  man  would  regard  as  a  competence  have 
been  reduced  to  utter  destitution  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
forced  to  pawn  their  clothes,  to  sell  their  furniture,  and  even  to  part 
with  the  very  beds  from  under  them.  While  this  continues  to  be  the 
spirit  of  large  classes  of  the  population,  it  is  evident  that  pauperism 
cannot  be  expected  to  decrease.  Many  of  the  other  causes,  too, 
which  help  to  drag  down  and  demoralize  the  people  are  them¬ 
selves  the  effect  of  this  extravagance.  Intemperance  itself  would 
clearly  not  be  as  prevalent  as  it  is  were  men  alive  to  the  duty  of 
providing  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age,  and  of  giving 
their  children  a  fair  start  in  the  world.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  working-men  who  frequent  public-houses  are  not  confirmed 
drunkards,  have  not  an  irresistible  craving  for  strong  drink  ;  but 
they  want  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  and  they 
love  jollity  and  excitement.  Thrifty  h  abits,  therefore,  would  power¬ 
fully  aid  in  preventing  intemperance.  But  how  are  wasteful  people 
to  be  converted  to  thrifty  habits?  Clearly  one  of  the  means  to 
this  end  is  to  make  thrift  profitable.  Extravagant  as  the  working 
classes  unfortunately  are,  they  afford  indubitable  evidence,  by  their 
large  contributions  to  their  Trade-Unions,  Sick  and  Burial  Clubs, 
and  Friendly  and  Benefit  Societies  of  all  kinds,  that  they  are 
alive  to  the  value  and  importance  of  independence.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  very  few  of  them  have  the  knowledge  or 
the  kind  of  training  needed  to  enable  them  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  that  shall  be  at  once  safe  and  profitable.  The  first  re¬ 
quisite,  consequently,  is  to  bring  such  investments  within  their 
reach.  It  is  plainly  out  of  the  power  of  ordinary  working-men, 
as  a  rule,  to  put  their  money  in  Consols.  What  is  wanted  to 
encourage  saving  is  to  hold  out  to  them  a  kind  of  investment  which 
will  be  perfectly  safe  and  yet  will  return  a  reasonable  interest — 
say  three- and-a-quarter  per  cent. ,  as  in  Consols.  B  ut  before  a  working¬ 
man  can  go  to  a  broker  and  buy  Consols,  he  must  have  accumu¬ 
lated  a  little  fortune.  In  the  United  States  aud  France  it  is  quite 
different.  In  the  United  States  there  are  Federal  Bonds  of  de¬ 
nominations  as  low  as  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  pounds.  Consequently, 


now  that  frauds  and  failures  have  discredited  the  Savings  Banks, 
depositors  are  drawing  out  their  money  and  buying  United 
States  Bonds,  while  a  demand  has  arisen  for  the  issue  of  five-pound 
Bonds.  We  need  not  remark  on  the  strength  thus  imparted  to  the 
national  credit.  France  has  afforded  such 'Striking  illustrations  of 
this  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme.  The 
point  to  which  we  particularly  desire  to  invite  attention  is  that  our 
present  system  excludes  the  working  classes  from  all  interest  in 
the  National  Debt— a  rather  risky  policy  now  that  the  working 
classes  are  masters  of  the  State.  It  further  excludes  them  from 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Debt,  and  thus  discourages 
thrift. 

But,  after  all,  the  plan  of  bringing  sound  investments  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  classes  can  have  only  a  very  small  effect.  Do 
what  we  may  in  this  manner  to  encourage  thrift,  we  cannot  seriously 
hope  thereby  to  make  the  most  spendthrift  people  in  Europe  frugal 
and  saving.  Must  we  then  conclude  that  there  is  no  help  for  it’ but 
to  allow  pauperism  to  go  on  increasing  ?  A  growing  opinion  is 
strongly  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  the  system  of  Government  Insurance  and 
Deferred  Annuities  in  the  hope  that  it  would  commend  itself 
largely  to  the  wage-earning  classes.  Unfortunately,  the  hope  has 
been  disappointed.  Nevertheless  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
that  insurance  alone  affords  a  practicable  substitute  for  the  Poor- 
rate.  The  idea  crops  up  every  now  and  then  in  unexpected  places 
and  under  different  forms,  and  only  quite  recently  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  two  public  men  so  practical  and  so  influential  as  Mr. 
Forster  and  Mr.  Walter.  It  has  one  argument  in  its  favour  of 
immense  weight — it  is  already  popular.  In  fact,  all  the  Trade- 
Unions  and  Friendly  Societies  supported  by  the  working  classes 
are,  when  stripped  of  adventitious  features,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  associations  for  mutual  assurance.  The  suggestion,  therefore, 
starts  with  this  great  recommendation,  that  it  is  a  proposal  to 
build  on  lines  laid  down  by  the  working  classes  themselves.  But 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  experience  of  the  Friendly  Societies  and  the 
Government  insurance  scheme,  that  any  plan  of  the  kind,  to  be 
effectual  on  a  large  scale,  must  be  made  compulsory.  Well-managed 
Friendly  Societies  have  proved  by  actual  experiment  that  a  system 
can  be  devised  and  worked  by  which  a  vast  number  of  members  can 
be  insured  against  sickness,  accident,  and  old  age.  Consequently, 
if  every  working-man  would  consent  to  pay  the  requisite  premium  or 
subscription,  there  is  no  doubt  that  destitution  could  be  practically 
eradicated.  The  State  could  safely  guarantee  to  all  not  insane  or 
physically  disabled  from  earning  their  bread  an  annuity  in  old  age 
and  an  allowance  during  enforced  idleness.  But  it  is  plain  that 
mere  promises  would  not  suffice.  The  State  would  have  to  enforce 
the  payments  if  it  burdened  itself  with  such  obligations,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  system  would  be  effectual  only  ifit  were  made  compulsory. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  however,  a  man  must  be 
very  sanguine  who  really  believes  that  compulsory  insurance  could 
be  established.  In  the  distant  future  it  may  perhaps  be  possible, 
but  for  the  present  it  must  be  classed  with  Dr.  Richardson’s  City 
of  Health. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

MR.  MAPLESON’S  scheme  of  comparatively  cheap  winter 
opera  is  one  that  would  deserve  encouragement,  if  on  no  other 
ground,  because  it  is  the  first  indication  that  London  is  not  hope¬ 
lessly  behind  many  smaller  cities  on  the  Continent  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  lyric  as  of  other  drama.  This,  it  may  be  urged,  is  a  curi¬ 
ously  paradoxical  suggestion  to  make  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  world  seem  to  gravitate  naturally  to  London 
every  season.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  London 
is  probably  the  only  city  in  Europe  where  one  can  hear  such  singers 
as  Mme.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Trebelli,  Ilerr  Rokitansky,  and  M.  Faure, 
all  engaged  in  the  same  opera.  But  one  does  not,  or  one  ought  not, 
to  go  to  an  opera  to  hear  such  and  such  a  singer,  or  even  such  and 
such  singers,  but  rather  to  hear  the  opera  well  performed  through¬ 
out.  And,  for  various  causes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an 
opera  performed  in  a  London  opera-house  in  the  season  with  any¬ 
thing  like  that  level  steadiness  and  fidelity  which  is  the  rule  in 
every  German  town  that  boasts  an  opera-house.  Contrast 
the  performance  of  any  well-known  opera  at  one  of  the  London 
houses  and  at  such  a  place  as  Mannheim.  In  London  the  prin¬ 
cipal  characters  are  filled  by  “  stars,”  to  each  of  whom  individually 
it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  listen.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  concerted 
piece  of  music  and  business,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  little 
or  no  rehearsal  of  the  opera,  and  although  the  singers  are  so  well 
trained  and  self-possessed  that  there  is  in  most  cases  no  actual 
hitch,  the  effect  is,  to  employ  a  useful  French  word  which  has  no 
exact  English  equivalent,  cUcousu  and  unsatisfactory.  The  singers 
seem  either  to  injure  each  other’s  “  business,”  or  to  be  so  afraid  of 
doing  this  that,  each  waiting  for  the  other,  no  business  at  all  is 
got  through.  The  chorus  has  been  hard  worked  at  practising 
Herr  Wagner’s  music  by  day  and  singing  Signor  Verdi’s  by  night 
all  through  the  week,  and  on  being  commanded  at  short  notice  to 
sing  Rossini's  or  M.  Gounod’s,  makes  a  curious  jumble  of  time  and 
tune  which  may  be  due  to  reminiscences  of  Herr  Wagner’s  startling 
intervals.  The  orchestra  also  suffers  from  over-work,  and 
in  some  cases  from  incompetent  conducting ;  while  the  scenery 
has  possibly  not  been  overhauled  since  the  last  performance 
of  the  opera,  and  in  consequence  a  sky  border  gets  hitched 
on  to  a  set-piece,  and  the  striking  of  the  scene  is  delayed 
for  what  seems  an  unconscionable  time.  At  Mannheim,  on  the 
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iontrarv,  while  there  is  not,  unless  some  famous  singer  has  come 
als  Gast,  any  individual  performer  whose  merit  approaches  that  of 
the  great  singers  brought  together  in  London,  there  is  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  not  a  single  fault  of  importance  in  chorus,  orchestra,  or 
stage  management.  The  rehearsals  have  been  full  and  not  hurried, 
and  the  result  is  a  general  smoothness  of  effect,  which  goes  very 
far  to  atone  for  the  fact  that  the  principal  singers  want  that  in¬ 
tense  power  which  is  found  only  in  some  seven  or  eight  lyric 
comedians  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Whether  it  is  better  to  hear 
four  or  five  great  singers  in  an  opera  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
wanting  in  care  and  completeness,  or  to  hear  an  opera  in  which  no 
great  singer  appears,  but  of  which  the  general  performance  is 
faithful  and  steady,  must  of  course  be  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  interests 
of  art  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  desirable. 
The  great  singers  may  disappear,  and  there  may  arise  none  for 
some  time  to  fill  their  places;  and,  in  case  of  such  an  event, 
operatic  art  would  be  in  a  poor  enough  condition.  That  London 
operas  can  ever  rival,  under  present  conditions,  the  completeness 
of  Vienna  or  Dresden  is  highly  improbable.  At  Dresden  opera  is 
or  used  to  be  performed  three  times  a  week.  The  stock  company 
not  many  years  ago  contained  many  singers  of  excellence — among 
them  Herr  Scaria,  who  has  since  gone  to  Vienna — and  it  probably 
still  keeps  up  its  reputation.  Such  singers  as  Eraiilein  Mallinger 
and  Frau  Petschla-Leuter  came  over  from  time  to  time  to  add  at¬ 
traction  to  the  cast ;  the  stage  management  was  in  all  cases 
excellent,  and  the  mounting  of  some  operas,  notably  L'Africaine, 
was  far  better  than  it  is  either  in  London  or  Paris ;  while  for  the 
best  places  in  the  theatre  one  paid  a  thaler.  Such  conditions  as 
these  can  of  course  only  be  fulfilled  in  places  where  the  excellence 
of  dramatic  and  operatic  art  is  held  to  be  a  thing  of  importance  to 
the  well-being  and  content  of  the  people,  and  where  the  possibility 
of  that  excellence  is  ensured  by  endowing  the  theatre  with  a 
subsidy.  In  London  the  opera  during  the  season  has  come  to  be, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  a  place  of  resort  for  people  of 
fashion  and  would-be  fashion,  rather  than  for  the  enjoyment  of 
music;  and  probably  many  people  who  have  not  strength  or  inclin¬ 
ation  to  endure  the  heat  of  the  gallery  or  upper  boxes  are  kept 
away  by  the  excessive  prices  which  the  demands  of  great  singers 
compel  managers  to  put  on  stalls  and  lower  boxes. 

Mr.  Mapleson’s  effort  to  supply  the  demand  for  opera  reasonably 
well  given  at  reasonable  prices  is  much  to  be  commended.  He 
has  assembled  a  good  working  company,  in  which  are  included 
three  or  four  singers  of  unusual  excellence,  and  has  engaged  a  good 
orchestra  with  a  good  conductor.  But  the  full  success  which 
might  be  desired  for  the  scheme  is  injured  by  the  fact  that  both 
the  chorus  and  the  principal  singers  are  somewhat  overworked, 
and  as  long  as  a  manager  has  only  his  own  resources  to  rely  upon 
this  would  seem  an  inevitable  danger.  Thus  the  first  performance 
of  Faust  was  not,  as  far  as  the  choruses  and  stage  management 
were  concerned,  especially  satisfactory,  and  therefore  missed  what 
it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  chief  attraction  of  an  under¬ 
taking  which  professes  not  to  trust  for  success  to  the  engagement 
of  “  stars.”  At  the  same  time  if  Mile.  Salla,  who  appeared  as 
Marguerite,  cannot  yet  be  ranked  among  the  first  singers  of  the 
day,  it  is  possible  that  she  may  take  her  place  with  them  before  very 
long.  Mile.  Salla  possesses  a  voice  which  has  considerable  charm 
and  is  only  wanting  somewhat  at  present  in  power  and  flexibility 
for  such  a  part  as  Marguerite ;  while  her  acting  is  already  of  the 
highest  order.  She  makes,  to  our  thinking,  one  mistake  in  her  first 
entrance,  in  turning  round  and  facing  the  audience  when  addressed 
by  Faust,  instead  of  merely  pausing  with  bent  head  until  she 
passes  on.  The  action  has  an  unnatural  air,  and  spoils  the  group¬ 
ing  of  the  scene.  In  the  next  act  Mile.  Salla’s  singing 
and  acting  in  the  ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule  were  full 
of  grace  and  meaning  ;  and  the  sudden  start  from  a  day 
dream  at  the  beginning  was  especially  well  conceived  and 
executed.  Mile.  Salla  was  less  effective  in  the  love  scene  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  that  was  probably  more  Signor 
Fancelli’s  fault  than  hers.  As  Faust,  Signor  Fancelli  gave  one 
more  proof  of  how  far  a  beautiful  voice  can  be  spoilt  by  the  heavi¬ 
ness  and  want  of  meaning  with  which  the  music  set  down  for  it  is 
phrased  and  delivered.  However,  operatic  audiences  have  not  yet 
grown  so  critical  but  that  they  continue  to  applaud  the  production 
of  a  fine  note  without  regard  to  its  method ;  and  such  applause  as 
this  Signor  Fancelli,  as  long  as  his  voice  lasts,  can  secure.  If  the 
singer  had  any  notion  of  acting  one  might  more  readily  forgive 
him  for  vocal  faults  ;  but  he  is  not  only  a  bad  actor  himself,  but 
the  cause  of  poor  acting  in  others.  Mile.  Salla  cannot  be  much 
blamed  for  missing  something  of  the  effect  of  the  garden  scene  when 
she  has  to  act  up  to  a  Faust  who  stands  like  a  wooden  image, 
and,  in  what  should  be  the  very  whirlwind  of  passion,  disen¬ 
gages  his  arms  from  hers  in  order  to  extend  them  slowly 
from  his  side  as  he  produces  a  long  note.  Mile.  Salla’s  finest 
scenes  were  perhaps  the  death  of  Valentine  and  the  cathedral 
scene.  In  the  last  scene  she  showed  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  invocation,  but  her  voice  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  complete  justice  to  her  intention.  Signor  del 
Puente  appeared  as  Mephistopheles,  and  at  first,  although  he  made 
the  mistake  of  wearing  two  feathers  in  his  cap,  which  gave  him  a 
certain  resemblance  to  a  lyre-bird,  promised  to  give  a  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  part.  The  promise,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  ; 
the  singer’s  performance  grew  more  and  more  undignified  and 
feeble  as  the  opera  went  on.  The  serenade  was  given  with  one  of 
the  worst  possible  imitations  of  M.  Faure,  and  "in  the  cathedral 
scene  the  singer’s  voice  was  obviously  unequal  to  the  strain  put 


upon  it.  Mile,  de  Belocca  sang  well,  but  acted  disagreeably,  as 
Siebel,  who  has  never  before,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  represented 
as  a  swaggering  youth.  Signor  Galassi  was  but  moderately  good 
as  Valentine,  and  took  the  cavatina  “  Dio  Possente  ”  in  a  time 
which  might  possibly  have  been  appropriate  to  a  dirge.  With  this 
exception  the  times  were  taken  excellently  throughout  by  the 
conductor,  Signor  Li  Calsi. 

Mile.  Salla  has  appeared  with  success  in  the  Ballo  in 
Maschera,  which  was  also  the  occasion  for  the  first  appear- 
auce  of  Signor  Runeio.  The  new  singer  has  a  good  stage 
presence  and  a  voice  of  agreeable  quality,  which  he  uses  easily  and 
well,  particularly  in  cantabile  passages,  and  without  any  hint  of 
the  unpleasant  tremolo.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  voice  is  hardly 
powerful  enough  for  so  large  a  theatre  as  Her  Majesty’s,  and  he  is 
!  wanting  in  dramatic  feeling.  In  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  Mile.  Salla 
again  appeared  as  the  Countess,  having  replaced  Mile.  Parodi  at  a 
few  minutes’  notice,  and  proved  that  there  was  no  need  for  the 
appeal  to  the  audience’s  indulgence  which  was  circulated  in  the 
house.  Mine.  Marie  Roze  sang  and  acted  charmingly  as  Susanna, 
and  Signor  del  Puente  appeared  to  far  better  advantage  as  the 
Count  than  as  Mephistopheles.  Signor  Galassi  is  a  somewhat 
heavy  Figaro,  but  he  sang  “  Non  piu  andrai  ”  with  considerable 
effect.  Mile,  de  Belocca  as  Cherubino  again  sang  well,  but  acted 
even  more  disagreeably  than  she  did  in  Siebel.  Cherubino  is  a 
part  to  which  overacting  and  an  excess  of  self-confidence  are  fatal. 
The  choruses  were  much  better  sung  than  those  in  Faust.  Mar- 
chetti’s  Buy  Bias  is  advertised  as  in  active  preparation,  and  its 
performance  will  be  an  event  of  much  interest. 
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BRYCE’S  TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  ARARAT.* 

IN  the  autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Bryce  took  a  tour  the  chief  interest 
of  which  centred  in  Mount  Ararat.  But  he  did  not  merely 
ascend  that  mountain  and  come  down  again,  satisfied  with  having 
added  one  more  to  the  trophies  of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  went 
from  Nijni  Novogorod  down  the  Volga  to  the  little  station  of 
Saratof,  where  he  took  the  railway  to  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Thence 
it  was  a  comparatively  easy  feat  to  come  down  on  the  Caucasus 
by  following  a  route  almost  midway  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  Mr.  Bryce  also  visited  Vladikavkas,  Tiflis,  and 
Erivan,  and  returned  by  Poti  and  Batoum  to  Constantinople. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  he  started  on  his  trip  without 
any  intention  of  converting  his  holiday  notes  into  a  book,  and 
that  the  present  publication  is  due  to  the  “  urgency  of  friends,” 
and  to  the  importance  given  by  the  present  war  to  Russia  and 
her  adversary.  No  apology,  however,  can  be  needed  for  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  volume ;  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Bryce,  who  unites  phvsical 
activity  with  high  intellectual  endowments,  could  not  write  about 
such  a  journey  without  telling  us  much  that  we  are  glad  to  know. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Bryce  has  travelled  in  many  other  countries,  and 
one  of  his  merits  is  that  he  is  constantly  finding  analogies  and 
likenesses  in  plains  or  rivers  to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States.  Russia  itself  reminds  him  of  America  in  some 
points — the  huge  distances,  the  vast  scale  of  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
forests,  the  abundance  of  raw  material,  the  want  of  finish,  culture, 
and  elegance,  the  absence  of  past  history,  the  inevitable  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  future.  Some  parts  of  the  country  near  the  Don 
suggested  to  him  the  downs  of  Sussex  or  the  moors  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Volga  he  found  inferior  to  the  Danube,  the  Douro,  or  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  the  Caucasus  brought  up,  not  the  Alps,  but  the  Himalayas; 
and  Ararat  itself,  though  magnificent  in  its  isolation,  had  nothing 
to  show  like  the  upland  pastures  or  the  cool  rivulets  of  Switzerland 
in  the  summer  time. 

Then  Mr.  Bryce  is  an  historian  as  well  as  a  climber  of  hills  ;  one 
who  has  ransacked  libraries  besides  having  ascended  frozen  peaks. 
In  fact,  he  wants  nothing  but  an  adequate  knowledge  of  some 
Oriental  language,  though,  perhaps,  complete  ignorance  on  this 
head  is  preferable  to  a  mere  smattering  of  Turkish  or  Persian.  Of 
the  great  fair  at  Nijni  Mr.  Bryce  wisely  contents  himself  with 
informing  us  that  its  wares  are  coarse  and  its  manufactures  taste¬ 
less,  and  that  he  saw  there  less  variety  of  national  costume  and 
physical  feature  than  might  have  been  seen  twenty  years  ago. 
After  the  long  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  the  muddy  Don,  and 
the  wretched  Sea  of  Azof,  fast  filling  up  with  alluvium  and 
ballast  flung  overboard  owing  to  the  wilfulness  of  Russian  ship- 
captains,  it  was  a  relief  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  majestic  chain  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  author  is  not  less  at  home  in  describing  its 
scenery  than  in  giving  short  disquisitions  about  its  climate,  ethno¬ 
logy,  and  past  history.  One  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  predecessors  in  this  region, 
Mr.  Craufurd  Grove,  had  told  us  that  Tiflis  was  worth  seeing,  but 
hardly  worth  going  to  see.  Mr.  Bryce’s  short  chapter  on  the 
Georgian  capital  leads  us  to  think  that  tc  the  politician  or  the 
journalist  Tiflis  will  be  found  full  of  interest  and  well  worth  a  journey 
thither.  Its  situation  on  the  Kur ;  the  bare  and  bleak  ranges  which 
surround  and  shelter  the  town  ;  the  remains  of  Persian  satraps, 
and  the  modern  edifices  raised  by  Russian  governors ;  the  contrast 
between  Oriental  bazaars  and  European  esplanades,  with  their 
opera-houses  and  public  offices ;  the  German  colonists  who  steadily 
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keep  up  their  own  customs,  faith,  and  language,  and  refuse  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  rest  of  the  population ;  the  thrifty  and  money¬ 
making  Armenians,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dresses — all 
these  features  of  contrast  and  comparison  amply  atoned,  in 
Mr.  Bryce’s  eyes,  for  the  absence  of  picture-galleries,  museums, 
and  schools  of  art,  and  will  repay  the  readers  of  his  book. 
But  to  many  persons  the  main  interest  of  these  Notes  will  lie  in  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Ararat.  Mr.  Bryce  goes  at  some  length  into  the 
origin  of  its  name,  its  identification,  and  its  legends,  of  which  we 
shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  ;  but  his  account  of  the  ascent  differs 
so  essentially  from  narratives  about  Monte  Rosa,  the  Matterhorn, 
and  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  given  with  such  an  absence  of  exaggeration, 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  condense  it  into  a  few  lines. 

We  must  premise  that  very  few  persons  have  accomplished 
this  ascent,  and  that  the  natives  have  a  rooted  belief  that  no 
human  being  since  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  has  ever  stood 
on  the  top  of  Ararat.  Dr.  Parrot,  a  Russo-German  Professor 
in  1829,  a  certain  Spassky  Aftonomof  in  1834,  Herr  Abich  in 
1845,  General  Ohodzko  at  the  head  of  some  Trigonometrical  Sur¬ 
veyors,  and  a  party  of  Englishmen  in  1856,  are  the  only  explorers 
whom  Mr.  Bryce  is  able  to  credit  with  a  victory  over  this  almost 
inaccessible  peak.  Some  of  the  ascents  were  attempted  from  the 
west,  and  the  author  recommends  this  course  for  a  party ;  but  he 
himself  went  up,  like  three  of  his  predecessors,  from  the  south¬ 
eastern  side.  Everybody  has  doubtless  read  in  the  papers 
accounts  of  the  ascent  of  some  Swiss  giant,  and  twenty  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  family  that  had  not  been 
amused  by  the  late  Albert  Smith’s  entertainment  in  which  he 
described  and  illustrated  his  own  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  Mr. 
Bryce's  preparations  and  start  resembled  in  nothing  the  departure 
of  active  Oxonians  or  muscular  barristers  from  one  of  the  hotels  at 
Chamouni.  He  had,  of  course,  to  take  spectacles,  warm  gloves, 
and  some  provisions.  But  his  escort  consisted  not  of  Balmats  or 
Coutets,  but  of  five  Cossacks  commanded  by  a  Kurd,  and  one 
interpreter,  Mr.  Bryce  being  also  accompanied  by  a  friend.  The 
start  was  made  about  8  a.m.  on  the  nth  of  September.  All  the 
party  were  mounted  on  indifferent  chargers,  and  the  first  part  of 
the  ascent  lay  over  sand  or  clay,  through  dwarf  bushes  or 
scrub,  and  under  the  fierce  rays  of  a  powerful  sun.  After 
crossing  ravines  they  came  on  a  rude  settlement  of  Kurds,  and 
they  halted  at  the  well  of  Sardarbulakh,  which  lies  in  a  sloping 
plain  or  valley  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Ararat.  Here 
they  were  already  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  still  in 
the  regions  of  grass  and  birch  trees  and  Kurdish  huts.  It  was  a 
tempting  spot  for  a  night’s  rest,  but,  warned  beforehand,  Mr.  Bryce 
had  determined  to  push  on  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  close  to  the  snow 
line,  and  to  resume  his  march  early  the  next  morning.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  arose  a  difficulty.  The  Cossacks  refused  to  go  on ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  press  Kurds  into  the  service  ;  the  head  of  the  escort 
wrangled  in  unknown  dialects  ;  time  was  wasted,  and  evening  drew 
nigh.  So  they  slept  at  Sardarbulakh  till  midnight,  in  a  Kurdish 
encampment,  after  a  meal  of  boiled  mutton  and  milk  -with  tea,  and 
set  off  for  the  summit  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Cossacks 
and  Kurds,  however,  seemed  determined  to  waste  more  time  in 
chatting  and  sitting  down,  and  when  it  was  broad  daylight  Mr. 
Bryce  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  attempt 
alone.  His  friend,  who  was  out  of  training,  resolved  to  await  his 
return  at  a  point  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  After  a 
short  scramble,  the  peak  of  Lesser  Ararat,  itself  13,000  feet  high, 
began  to  sink,  and  at  10-30  the  solitary  Cossack  and  one  Kurd,  who 
had  not  abandoned  the  adventurous  Englishman,  eyed  the  rocks 
and  the  blue  vault,  like  Pope’s  conscious  swain  in  the  Iliad,  and  the 
slope  of  snow,  and  intimated  by  unmistakable  signs  that  they 
would  proceed  no  further.  So  Mr.  Bryce  had  to  climb  fragments 
of  trachyte  and  basalt,  to  pant  for  breath,  to  eke  out  his  strength 
by  mouthfuls  of  food,  to  erect  small  piles  of  stones  to  guide 
him  on  his  way  down,  and  to  get  up  an  arete  on  hands  and  knees, 
until  he  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice. 
Here,  under  a  choice  of  difficulties,  be  retraced  his  steps,  got  along 
an  icy  slope  and  over  sulphurish  efflorescence,  until  he  reached  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  only  one  hour  before  the  time  when  he  must 
turn  back  or  else  spend  a  night  in  bare  crevices  and  under 
piercing  blasts.  How  he  went  up  soft  snow,  trailing  his  axe  behind 
him  to  leave  a  landmark,  and  how,  after  clouds  and  mists, 
a  puff  of  wind  suddenly  cleared  the  atmosphere,  showed  him 
that  the  ground  began  to  fall  away  to  the  north,  and 
revealed  to  him  the  delightful  fact  that  he  was  actually  on 
the  top  of  Ararat — all  this  is  most  graphically  told.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  remembered  that  the  Great  Aral  at  had  two  peaks,  and 
so  he  ran  down  one  slope  and  up  another  thirty  feet  higher,  and 
enjoyed  a  grand  but  monotonous  view,  which  embraced  the 
mountains  of  Daghestan,  the  huge  extinct  volcano  of  Ala  Goz, 
the  silver  thread  of  the  Araxes,  the  range  of  Taurus  due  west, 
and  faint  bluish  tips  that  proved  to  be  the  Assyrian  mountains  of 
Southern  Kurdistan.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  calling  up 
splendid  historical  associations,  and  doubtless  the  more  solemn 
because  the  writer  stood  there  unaided  and  alone.  Shortly  after 
2.30  he  began  to  descend,  and  slid,  scrambled,  or  ran  till  he 
regained  his  friend  just  as  darkness  had  set  in.  Two  days  later 
the  tale  of  his  ascent  elicited  from  the  Archimandrite  of 
Etchmiazin  this  polite  expression  of  incredulity : — ' “  No ;  that 
cannot  be.  No  one  has  ever  been  there.  It  is  impossible !  ” 

Speculations  from  an  observant  traveller  as  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country  or  the  possible  regeneration  of  its  people  have 
always  their  value.  But  we  regret  to  notice  in  Mr.  Bryce  an 
occasional  tendency  to  disparage  or  overlook  his  own  countrymen, 


and  to  expect  a  greater  future  for  downtrodden  and  corrupt  races 
than  experience  elsewhere  warrants.  We  are  quite  ready  to  accept 
his  assurance  that  the  Cossack  is  neither  a  brute  nor  a  demon,  but 
a  rough-and-ready  and  pleasant  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  capital  com¬ 
panion  in  rambles  over  hills.  But  what  authority  can  he  give  us 
for  his  statement  that  Transcaucasia,  which  now  supports  three 
millions  of  people,  could  easily  support  twenty  F  The  valleys, 
though  fertile  and  sheltered,  and  productive  of  cereals  and  cotton, 
are,  after  all,  limited  in  extent.  The  rainfall  in  some  districts  is 
deficient ;  many  tracts  are  naturally  unproductive,  or  have  been 
denuded  of  timber ;  corn  will  not  grow  beyond  a  certain  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  something  besides  the  mere  extension  of  agriculture  is 
required  to  make  any  province,  however  picturesque,  attractive,  or 
fertile,  supportnearly  seven  times  its  present  numbers.  We  are  forti¬ 
fied  in  this  criticism  by  the  observations  on  Persia.  Mr.  Bryce 
writes  of  its  great  natural  resources,  its  splendid  geographical 
position,  and  its  industrious  and  settled  population.  All  that  we 
can  say  on  this  matter  is  that  no  recent  traveller  or  resident 
has  ventured  to  describe  the  Shah’s  country  in  similar  terms. 
On  the  contrary,  the  impression  left  by  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Mr.  Mounsey,  Colonel  Baker,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  Captain 
Marsh,  and  others,  is  that  Iran  and  the  other  provinces  are 
worn  out.  The  whole  revenue  does  not  exceed  two  millions 
sterling ;  the  population  is  put  down  at  five  millions ;  sand  and 
salt  deserts  predominate ;  and,  though  the  treasury  of  the 
Shah  may  conceal  diamonds  as  big  as  pigeons’  eggs,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  think  that  the  agriculture  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  be  much  advanced  or  its  mineral  resources  be  much 
developed  were  the  kingdom  handed  over,  for  a  ten  years’  lease,  to 
a  first-class  Anglo-Indian  Viceroy  with  a  competent  civil  and 
military  staff.  Mr.  Bryce  should  spend  his  next  vacation  in  com¬ 
paring  Shiraz  and  Ispahan  with  Teheran  and  Tabriz.  Then,  again, 
what  warrant  is  there  for  the  conclusion  that  Russian  good  nature 
and  susceptibility  to  impressions  “  makes  them  get  on  far  better 
than  either  we  or  the  Dutch  or  the  Spaniards  have  ever  been  able  to 
do  ”  ?  It  is  rather  hard  on  Anglo-Indians  to  be  coupled  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  Dutch,  whose  avowed  aim  in  the  administration 
of  Java  has  been  to  govern  it  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Holland  ; 
and  there  must  be  a  good  balance  in  favour  of  the  least  philan¬ 
thropic  of  Indian  Governors  as  against  the  very  best  of  Spanish 
Viceroys  in  Peru.  And  why,  when  admitting  that  “  in  material 
prosperity  and  the  diffusion  of  morality  ”  Germans,  French,  or 
Americans  would  probably  have  done  more  in  Transcaucasia  than 
the  Russians  have  done,  can  he  not  add  Englishmen  to  his  list  ?  We 
are  not  aware  that  Prussians  or  Austrians  have  ever  displayed  any 
signal  capacity  for  dealing  with  Oriental  or  other  subject  races.  The 
American  treatment  of  Red  Indians  is  notorious,  and  neither  at 
Saigon  nor  in  Algeria  have  the  French  shown  themselves  adepts 
at  interpreting  the  feelings  or  advancing  the  interests  of  Cochin 
Chinese  or  Arabs.  We  are  rather  afraid  that  Mr.  Bryce,  like 
others  of  his  school  of  politics,  is  fond  of  disparaging  his  country¬ 
men,  and  refuses  to  recognize  the  real  administrative  triumphs, 
the  stamp  of  earnestness,  the  impress  of  equity  and  nobility 
which,  in  spite  of  errors,  have  characterized  English  rule 
in  the  East.  And,  though  he  has  told  us  of  the  success  of 
Russia  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  her  subjects,  later  on  he 
has  some  qualms,  and  admits  that  Russian  officials  are  corrupt  and 
uneducated,  and  that  their  system  is  too  repressive  and  stiff.  In 
all  that  Mr.  Bryce  says  of  the  gross  exaggeration  hitherto  preva¬ 
lent  of  Russia’s  powers  and  resources  we  entirely  agree  ;  and  those 
who,  unlike  him,  do  happen  to  think  that  her  occupation  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  British  interests,  may 
await  with  complacency  an  event  which  at  present  seems  rather 
remote.  But  these  very  differences  of  opinion  ought  to  attract 
and  not  to  repel  readers.  For  descriptive  power,  fertility  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  apposite  historical  remark,  suggestive  analogies,  and  clearness 
of  style,  Mr.  Bryce’s  work  must  rank  far  above  the  diary  of  an 
ordinary  tourist ;  and  our  differences  of  opinion  must  not  prevent 
us  from  acknowledging  in  conclusion  that  to  such  materials,  so  put 
together,  men  of  all  parties  will  stand  indebted  for  the  means  of 
forming  accurate  conclusions  on  recent  events  which  have  falsified 
the  predictions  of  more  than  one  gifted  prophet. 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  AGAMEMNON* 

NO  Greek  poet  is  harder  to  translate  than  rEschylus,  and  none 
save  Homer  has  had  a  stronger  fascination  for  translators. 
It  is  just  a  century  since  Potter’s  translation  appeared  in  a  goodly 
quarto  at  Norwich;  a  performance  now  all  but  forgotten,  but 
which  for  its  time  has  considerable  merit.  Besides  various  other 
attempts,  the  Agamemnon  has  in  our  own  time  been  rendered,  on 
the  whole  very  well,  by  the  late,  Professor  Conington,  of  whose 
work  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  Last  year  we  had  Mr. 
Edward  Fitzgerald’s  poem  “  taken  from  jEschylus,”  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  called  even  a  free  translation,  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  translators.  Two  new  versions  have  now  ap¬ 
peared  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  is 
from  a  hand  as  yet  unknown,  though  we  cannot  believe  it  un¬ 
practised  ;  the  other  bears  the  name  of  a  writer  who  stands  in  the 
first  rank  of  living  poets.  Mr.  Browning  had  already  shown  by  his 

*  The  Agamemnon  of  JEschylus.  Transcribed  by  Robert  Browning. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1877. 

The  Agamemnon  of  ASschylus.  Translated  into  English  verse  by  E.  D.  A. 
Morshead,  M.A.  London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1877. 
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handling  of  the  Alcestis  and  Hercules  of  Euripides  that  he  could  do 
great  things  in  translation  when  he  had  a  mind ;  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Mr.  Morshead  should  express  a  feeling  of  something  like 
shrinking  from  the  contest  which  has  unexpectedly  come  upon 
him.  It  was  conceivable  that  Mr.  Browning  would  give  us  a  work 
that  should  stand  above  question  as  the  one.  true  ,  image  of 
.iEschylus  for  Englishmen.  The  greater  is  our  disappointment  at 
the  result.  Mr.  Browning,  taking  an  extreme  view  ol  a  translator  s 
duty,  has  sought  to  he  literal  “  at  every  cost  save  that  of  absolute  1 
violence  to  our  language”;  he  has  carried  out  his  theory  only  too 
well,  and  his  version,  by  dint  of  straining  to  be  impossibly  faithful 
to  iEschylus  in  every  point,  does— the  translator’s  intended  cau¬ 
tion  notwithstanding — constant  violence  to  English,  and,  after  all, 
is  not  like  iEschylus  in  the  whole. 

Whether  the  workman  in  this  kind  is  called  a  translator  or  a 
transcriber,  he  cannot  transcribe  in  facsimile  ;  he  is  bound  by  the 
conditions  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  his  original.  Surely 
his  true  duty  is  not  to  kick  against  this  necessity,  but  to  accept 
it  as  a  law  which,  if  rightly  studied,  may  give  harmony  to  his 
work.  He  should  be  on  the  watch  to  seize  analogies  in  the  genius 
of  the  two  languages  where  crude  reproduction  tails,  and  should 
look  to  large  effects  rather  than  to  the  brilliancy  of  particular  touches. 
Even  the  laxity  of  the  old  school  of  translators  may  be  more  toler¬ 
able  to  the  unlearned  reader,  for  whose  sake  translations  are 
supposed  to  exist,  than  photograph-like  sharpness  and  severity. 
That  where  iEschylus  is  obscure  Mr.  Browning  has  left  him  so 
can  be  no  just  matter  of  complaint.  It  is  no  less  right  that  where 
JEschylus  is  abrupt,  or  strange,  or  grotesque  his  translator  should 
be  so  likewise.  But  of  this  we  may  and  do  complain,  that  the 
excrescences  and  irregularities  are  not  only  preserved  but  exagge¬ 
rated  and  multiplied.  iEschylus  is  often  strange,  often  abrupt,  at 
times  even  grotesque  ;  but  Mr.  Browning  was  not  therefore  bound 
to  give  all  these  qualities  to  his  English  in  places  where  the  phrase 
of  iEschylus  was  to  Greek  ears  simply  Greek  and  natural. 

Mr.  Morshead,  coming  to  the  task  no  doubt  with  native  powers  j 
far  short  of  Mr.  Browning’s,  has  chosen  a  different  method.  He 
has  assumed  that  the  first  business  of  the  English  translator  of  a 
Greek  play  is  to  make  his  version  readable  as  an  English  poem. 
And,  if  it  is  really  the  object  of  a  translation  to  give  some  notion 
of  the  original  to  readers  ignorant  of  the  language,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  this  view.  For  what  skills  it  to  tell  a  man 
that  every  word  and  particle  is  represented,  if  the  repr\sentation  is 
so  unattractive  that  he  will  not  stay  to  look  at  it  ?  Sir.  Mors- 
head’s  aim  has  been  to  give  /Eschylus’s  ideas,  not  in  a  verbal  copy, 
but  in  some  such  form  as  iEschylus  might  have  clothed  them  in 
if  his  instrument  had  been  the  speech  of  the  English  dramatists. 
He  not  only  does  not  attempt  Mr.  Browning's  literalness,  but  is 
decidedly  more  free  than  Professor  Conington,  who  held  the 
middle  course  of  being  as  literal  a9  was  fairly  compatible  with 
English  verse.  The  weak  points  of  Conington’s  Agamemnon  are 
mostly  in  the  choruses,  where  the  metre  now  and  then  breaks  down 
into  an  undignified  jingle.  Mr.  Morshead  is  always  dignified,  at 
the  cost,  it  is  true,  of  something  like  paraphrase  in  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  passages.  Mr.  Browning  is  at  his  best  in  the  choric  parts  of 
the  play.  The  long-drawn  and  involved  sentences  remain  as  in¬ 
volved  as  in  the  Greek ;  but  at  least  there  is  little  room  for  the 
“  absolute  violence  to  our  language  ”  of  which  there  is  too  much 
elsewhere.  The  verse,  though  nothing  like  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
variety  is  attempted,  is  full  and  stately,  and  its  power  is  height¬ 
ened  by  contrast  with  the  monotonous  and  structureless  eleven- 
syllabled  lines  which  Mr.  Browning  has  seen  good  to  use  in  the 
dialogue  instead  of  the  accustomed  measure  of  English  drama. 
The  many  difficulties  of  the  text  are  attacked  with  extraordinary 
boldness,  rewarded  at  times  with  extraordinary  success.  In  many 
places,  however,  the  reader  who  consults  Mr.  Browning  to  see 
precisely  what  iEschylus  said  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Morshead 
if  he  cares  to  discover  what  he  meant. 

It  is  time  to  put  our  general  assertions  to  the  proof  by  instances. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  opening  speech  of  the  play,  the  Watchman’s 
welcome  to  the  fire-signal  of  the  fall  of  Troy.  Here  are  the  last 
lines  of  this  according  to  Mr.  Browning.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  Greek  is  level,  simple,  and  straightforward  : — 

Ay,  and,  for  me,  myself  will  dance  a  prelude, 

For,  that  my  masters’  dice  drop  right,  I’ll  reckon  : 

Since  thrice-six  has  it  thrown  to  me,  this  signal. 

Well,  may  it  hap  that,  as  he  comes,  the  loved  hand 
O’  the  household’s  lord  I  may  sustain  with  this  hand ! 

As  for  the  rest,  I’m  mute  :  on  tongue  a  big  ox 
Has  trodden.  Yet  this  House,  if  voice  it  take  should, 

Most  plain  would  speak.  So,  willing  I  myself  speak 
To  those  who  know  :  to  who  know  not — I’m  blankness. 

This  is  nearly  literal — not  quite,  for  the  force  of  oIkos  5’  alrus  is 
not  given — but  literalness  might  have  been  purchased  much  more 
cheaply.  Conington  is  really  quite  as  close,  without  being  odd  : — 
And  I  will  dance  the  prelude  here  myself. 

For  I  shall  score  my  master’s  game  as  fair, 

Now  that  this  torch  hath  thrown  me  good  thrice  six. 

O  may  I  then  in  this  my  hand  support 

The  dear  hand  of  the  mansion’s  lord,  when  come  ! 

But  soft — the  rest  is  silence — a  huge  ox 
Has  passed  upon  my  lips  ;  but  the  house  itself, 

Could  it  find  tongue,  would  tell  the  talc  I  moan 

Excellent  well : — for  me,  to  those  who  know 

I’d  speak — to  those  who  don’t — why, — I’ve  forgotten. 

For  the  rest  this  is  respectable,  but  hardly  up  to  the  mark  as 
poetry.  Now  let  Mr.  Morshead  stand  forth : — 

And  I,  before  the  rest, 

Will  foot  the  lightsome  measure  Of  our  joy  ; 

For  I  can  say,  My  master's  dice  fell  fair — 


Behold  !  the  triple  sice,  the  lucky  flame  ! 

Now  be  my  lot  to  clasp,  in  loyal  love, 

The  hand  of  him  restored,  who  rules  our  home  : 

Home— but  I  say  no  more  :  upon  my  tongue 
Treads  hard  the  "ox  o’  the  adage. 

Had  it  voice, 

The  home  itself  might  sootliliest  tell  its  tale ; 

I,  of  set  will,  speak  words  the  wise  may  learn, 

To  others,  nought  remember  nor  discern. 

This  is  both  faithful  and  poetical.  To  take  a  single  phrase,  how 
much  better,  and  more  truly  withal  in  the  higher  sense,  is  fiovs 
eVi  yXwao-n  geycis  @<sp> jKt  rendered  by  “  upon  my  tongue  treads 
hard  the  ox  o’  the  adage  ”  than  by  the  bald  construe  (no  other 
word  will  serve)  “  on  tongue  a  big  ox  has  trodden.” 

Let  us  pass  on  from  the  ffrst  sight  of  the  beacon  to  the  great  speech 
where  Clytemnestra  describes  the  march  of  the  fiery  messengers. 
(In  the  “  transcript  ”  or  transliteration  we  have  Hlutaimnestra. 
With  all  respect  l'or  Mr.  Browning,  there  is  such  a  thing  asua 
middle  course  between  Klutaimnestra,  Choros,  and  Puthian 
Apollon,  and  the  “  Emperor  Anthony  Pie  ”  of  the  nameless 
“  sturdy  Briton  ”  mentioned  in  his  preface)  : — 

And,  strengthening  still,  the  lamp,  decaying  nowise, 

Springing  o’er  Plain  Asopos, — full-moon-fashion 
Effulgent, — toward  the  crag  of  Mount  Kithairon. 

Roused  a  new  rendering-up  of  fire  the  escort — 

And  light,  far  escort,  lacked  no  recognition 

O’  the  guard — as  burning  more  than  burnings  told  you. 

And  over  Lake  Gorgopis  light  went  leaping, 

And,  at  Mount  Aigiplanktos  safe  arriving, 

Enforced  the  law — “  to  never  stint  the  fire-stuff.” 

This  is  from  an  original  condensed  and  pregnant,  hut — save  for 
one  doubtful  reading  not  affecting  the  general  sense — in  no  way 
obscure.  Will  any  English  reader  understand  it?  One  may  ima¬ 
gine  the  bewilderment  of  professors  of  English  in  the  future  ages 
if  the  original — and  Mr.  Mcea head’s  translation — should  he  lost. 
As  for  the  verse,  what  we  have  cited  is  enough  to  show  that  those 
who  take  Mr.  Browning’s  highway  to  acquaintance  with  iEschylus 
must  do  so,  in  his  own  words, 

Braving  bruise 

From  sf  ringless  and  uncushioned  vehicle 

Meanwhile,  we  had  better  call  in  Mr.  Morshead  to  explain : — 

Then  the  strong  light,  far-flown  but  yet  undimmed, 

Shot  thro’  the  sky  above  Asopus’  plain, 

Bright  as  the  moon,  and  on  Citlncron’s  crag 
Aroused  another  watch  of  flying  fire. 

And  there  the  sentinels  no  whit  disowned, 

But  sent  redoubled,  on,  the  best  of  flame — 

Swift  shot  the  light,  above  Gorgopis’  bay, 

To  iEgiplanctus  mount ;  and  hade  the  peak 
Fail  not  the  onward  ordinance  of  fire. 

Presently  the  herald  comes  on  with  his  tale.  Here  is  one  of 
,  Mr.  Browning’s  feats  of  literalness,  and  a  rather  favourable 
specimen : — 

Nor  Paris  nor  the  accomplice-city 
Outvaunts  their  deed  as  more  than  they  are  done-by. 

The  Greek  is  e’^ruyerat  to  Spa/xa  too  tradovs  n\eov.  Again 
letter-worship  has  overshot  itself;  “  out  vaunt  ”  in  English  con¬ 
veys  the  notion  of  surpassing  some  one  else’s  vaunts,  winch  is  not 
in  the  original  at  all.  Now  hear  Mr.  Morshead : — 

To-day  nor  Paris  nor  the  city’s  self, 

That  paid  the  price,  with,  him,  of  sin  and  shame, 

Can  boast  as  erst  whatever  woe  befall, 

The  guerdon  we  have  won  outweighs  it  all, 

A  considerable  expansion  this,  but  hardly  too  much  to  carry  the 
full  meaning  of  the  Greek  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  strong  and  clear  Eng¬ 
lish.  Let  us  compare,  again,  the  two  translators’  manner  in  some 
of  the  couplets  spoken  by  the  Herald : — 

Mb.  Bkowxixg. 

Such  boast  as  this — -of  the  veracious  brimful— 

Is  not  bad  for  a  high-born  dame  to  send  forth  1 

Mr.  Morshead. 

’Tis  fairly  said  :  thus  speaks  a  noble  dame, 

Nor  speaks  amiss,  when  truth  informs  the  boast. 

Mu.  Browhing. 

Thou  hast,  like  topping  bowman,  touched  the  target, 

And  a  long  sorrow  hast  succinctly  spoken. 

Mr.  MoRsnEAD. 

Full  on  the  mark  thy  shaft  of  speech  doth  light ; 

And  one  short  word  hath  told  long  woes  aright. 

j  Mr.  Browning  has  the  best  of  it  in  the  correspondence  of  clause  to 
|  clause  and  word  to  word  ;  hut  who  will  deem  such  a  victory  worth 
the  price  ?  In  the  same  dialogue  Mr.  Browning  has — on  whose 
!  authority  or  conjecture  we  know  not — taken  aline  from  the  Chorus 
and  given  it  to  the  Herald,  thus  destroying  the  symmetrical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  couplets.  The  transfer  is  ill  compensated  by  giving 
to  the  Chorus  elsewhere  four  iambic  lines  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  Cassandra. 

Let  us  turn  awhile  to  the  Choruses,  where  more  pleasing  spefci- 
mens  of  Mr.  Browning’s  work  may  he  found.  The  speech  put  into 
Agamemnon’s  mouth  in  the  first  Chorus  is  almost  faultless : — 

“  Heavy  the  fate,  indeed, — to  disobey ! 

Yet  heavy  if  my  child  I  slay. 

The  adornment  of  my  household :  with  the  tide 
Of  virgin-slaughter,  "at  the  altar-side, 

A  father’s  hands  defiling  :  which  the  way 
Without  its  evils,  say  ? 

How  shall  I  turn  fleet-fugitive, 

Failing  of  duty  to  allies  ? 

Since  for  a  wind-abating  sacrifice 
And  virgin  blood,— ’tis  right  they  strive, 

Nay,  madden  with  desire. 

Well  may  it  work  them — this  that  they  require!” 
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Here,  indeed,  Mr.  Browning  is  unapproached.  In  the  second 
Chorus  too  he  has  fine  passages : — 

For  those 

Whom  any  sent  away, — he  knows : 

And.  in  the  live  man’s  stead, 

Armour  and  ashes  reach 
The  house  of  each. 

But  why  is  this  introduced  by  such  a  bald  statement  as — 

Many  a  circumstance,  at  least, 

Touches  the  very  breast. 

If  we  are  to  be  literal,  the  literal  version  would  be  “  Many  things, 
to  wit,  touch  unto  the  liver.”  Mr.  Morshead  has  “  The  bitterness 
of  death  is  manifold.”  Here  is  another  piece  where  Mr.  Browning 

excels 

The  being  praised  outrageously 
Is  grave,  for  at  the  eyes  of  such  an  one 
Is  launched,  from  Zeus,  the  thunder-stone. 

Therefore  do  I  decide 

For  so  much  and  no  more  prosperity 

Than  of  his  envy  passes  unespied. 

Neither  a  city-sacker  would  I  be, 

Nor  life,  myself  by  others  captive,  see. 

But  we  cannot  forgive  his  treatment  of  the  lines 

oil  yap  eanv  eira\£is 

ttX ovtov  npbs  ko pov  aviSpl 

Xafcn'cravrt  peyav  8Uas  f3<opov  els  aejodreiav. 

These  become: — 

For  there’s  no  bulwark  in  man’s  wealth  to  him 
Who,  through  a  surfeit,  kicks — into  the  dim 
And  disappearing — Eight’s  great  altar. 

Even  if  it  can  he  right  to  tabe  els  afpdveiav  with  'KaKrlaavn — as  if 
an  altar  could  be  kicked  about  like  a  football— this  is  intolerably 
harsh  and  grotesque.  It  is  not  YEschylus,  but  an  Aristophanic 
parody  of  2Eschylus.  Mr.  Browning  gives  us  assuredly  prjpara 
yoptyonayr).  His  words  are  not  articulate  like  other  men’s;  he 
breaks  and  splinters  them  out  of  all  construction  —  mvaKgSov 
dnwjrfiv — and  hammers  them  together  by  main  force.  In  the 
third  stasimon  Mr.  Browning  has  four  lines  which  bondage  to  the 
mere  letter  has  made  almost  incredibly  clumsy  and  ugly.  A 
translator  who  must  needs  render  aKopovaors — regardless  even  of 
the  meaning — “  Oh,  by  no  help  of  the  Muses !  ”  and  make  the 
Chorus  talk  of  Agamemnon  as — 

Not  well  of  thy  midriff  the  rudder  directing — convicted 
Of  bringing  a  boldness  the}-  did  not  desire  to  the  men  with  existence 
at  stake — 

has  of  a  truth  wantonly  abandoned  that  help  of  the  Muses  which 
he  knows  full  well  how  to  invoke  when  he  is  not  led  away  by  un¬ 
happy  theories.  We  are  once  more  in  need  of  Mr.  Morshead  as  an 
interpreter : — 

And  then,  our  leader — when  of  yore 
Thou  hades t  Greece  go  forth  to  war 
For  Helen's  sake — I  dare  avow, 

That  then  I  held  thee  not  as  now. 

That,  in  my  vision,  thou  didst  seem 
Dyed  in  the  hues  of  disesteem. 

I  "held  thee  for  a  pilot  ill, 

And  reckless,  of  thy  proper  will, 

Endowing  others  doomed  to  die 
With  vain  and  forced  audacity ! 

We  are  not  yet  half  through  the  play,  but  the  most  enduring  of 
readers  would  hardly  thank  us  for  pursuing  the  criticism  to  the  end 
on  the  same  scale.  There  is  yet  another  fit  of  desperate  literalness 
in  a  lyric  speech  of  Clytemnestra’s,  about  v.  i  ,450,  which  is  even 
more  grotesque  iu  its  effect  than  anything  we  have  cited :  hut  why 
stretch  an  ungrateful  task  beyond  the  needful  measure  ?  It  would 
only  he  repeating  the  same  theme  with  the  variations  appropriate 
to  this  and  that  passage.  Impar  congrcssus  Achilli ,  says  Mr. 
Morshead,  deprecating  the  inevitable  comparison  which  we  have 
here  essayed.  So  it  might  peradventure  have  been,  but  Achilles 
has  by  his  own  act  handicapped  himself  past  recovery.  By  means 
of  scholarship,  poetical  taste,  and  careful  study  of  the  best  English 
models,  Mr.  Morshead  has  produced  a  version  of  the  Agamemnon 
fitted  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  English  readers, 
and  worthy  to  take  a  high  rank  among  our  classical  translations. 
Mr.  Browning,  with  all  the  same  means  at  his  command,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  splendid  poetical  powers  and  immense  mastery 
of  language,  has  disdained  to  submit  himself  to  the  universal  con¬ 
ditions  of  art,  and  has  given  us  for  the  masterpiece  of  YEschylus 
something  which,  in  spite  of  occasional  irrepressible  beauties,  is  as 
a  whole  so  crude  and  distorted,  so  rugged  and  repulsive,  as  to 
shock  and  bewilder  the  judgment.  We  ask  ourselves  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  Can  YEschylus  be  like  this  to  Mr.  Browning  ?  Either  a 
method  of  translation  which  hears  such  fruit  must  be  radically 
wrong,  or  all  the  generations  of  ancient  and  modem  scholars  have 
been  hopelessly  mistaken  as  to  the  qualities  of  Greek  poetry. 


LECTURES  OF  A  CERTAIN  PROFESSOR.* 

THERE  are  many  books  which  offer  a  difficult  problem  to  the 
reviewer.  They  are  so  silly,  so  empty,  so  dull,  that  it  appears 
a  waste  of  time  to  notice  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
so  affected,  so  conceited,  and  appeal  so  much  to  the  foolish  tastes 

*  The  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Farrell. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Dublin  :  Gill  &  Son.  1S77. 


of  the  feeblest  class  of  readers,  that  it  seems  almost  dishonest  to  let 
them  pass  in  silent  contempt.  If  stupidity  could  save  a  volume 
from  criticism,  the  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor  would  be  safe 
enough.  If  the  gentle  complacency  of  dulness  can  irritate,  and  if 
pretension  can  provoke  a  reproof,  then  the  Lectures  of  a  Certain 
Professor  are  certain  to  get  their  due  allowance  of  dispraise.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  endured  so  much  from  Mr.  Farrell  that  we 
think  it  better  to  warn  others  agaiust  his  Lectures,  and  to  claim 
for  our  owu  sufferings  a  little  of  the  sympathy  about  which  he 
maunders  in  one  of  his  essays. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Farrell  is  apparently  an  Irish  parson  whom  the 
laurels  of  the  Scotch  Country  I’arson  do  not  allow  to  rest.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  weekly  chances  which  he  presumably 
enjoys  of  airing  his  opinions  in  public.  Probably  he  thinks 
it  an  easy  thing  to  instruct  and  to  charm  the  “dear  reader,” 
as  he  calls  his  victim  with  a  terrible  fondness  like  that  of  an 
ogre  in  a  fairy-tale.  A  great  deal  of  egotism,  a  few  old  anecdotes, 
and  a  habit  of  “  havering,”  as  the  Scotch  say,  seem  to  make  up 
Mr.  Farrell’s  idea  of  the  essayist’s  stock-in-trade.  Some  readers  of 
A.  K.  II.  B.  may  think  that  this  opinion  is  justified  by  facts.  It 
certainly  does  not  look  hard  to  he  the  Montaigne  of  the  middle 
classes  if  a  man  will  but  give  his  mind  to  it.  But  the  proverb 
may  still  hold  good — “  II  ne  faict  pas  ce  tour  qui  veult.”  There 
is  but  one  original  Country  Parson,  and,  though  Mr.  Farrell  runs 
him  rather  close,  still  he  lacks  a  certain  Presbyterian  malice, 
accompanied  by  the  social  tone  of  one  who  in  other  circumstances 
might  have  been  a  Rural  Dean,  which  makes  much  of  the  charm 
of  the  genuine  x\..  K.  II.  B. 

Oue  can  hardly  find  an  example  of  Mr.  Farrell's  style  more  typical 
than  the  first  paragraph  of  his  first  essay : — 

I  hope  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not,  from  time  to  time,  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  day-dream.  It  is  a  cheap  luxury,  and  it  will  give  some  faint 
touch  of  romance  to  the  most  commonplace  life.  And  indeed  I  believe  that, 
even  in  these,  prosaic  times— and  perhaps  all  the  more  because  they  are 
prosaic — most  people  might  find  a  certain  advantage  in  getting  out  of  the 
noise  of  the  crowd,  now  and  then,  and  dreaming  a  little.  It  is  a  blessing, 
too,  that  place  and  posture  are,  for  the  most  part,  indifferent.  If  one  wish 
to  have  a  bond  fide  night- dream,  he  must  get  to  his  bed — under  the  penalty 
of  having  the  bodily  discomfort  of  any  less  regular  sleeping-place  made  in¬ 
carnate  in  his  visions.  lie  must  utterly  abjure  late  suppers  if  he  would 
avoid  the  too  probable  contingency  of  having  some  grim  goblin  enthroned 
upon  his  chest,  and  presiding  relentlessly  over  his  destiny  through  the  silent 
watches  of  the  interminable  night ;  or  of  having  to  lie  for  what  seems  an 
eternity  of  utter  helplessness,  buried,  like  a  baffled  Titan,  under  an  avalanche 
of  blsrksts. 

This  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  volume.  Here  are  the  contented 
smirk,  the  attempt  at  humour,  the  perfect  dulness,  unbroken 
by  one  gleam  of  originality.  What  is  meant  by  bodily  discomfort 
becoming  incarnate  in  visions  P  Why  is  a  man  in  a  nightmare  a 
baffled  Titan  ?  Where  is  the  point  of  this  heavy  playfulness  ? 
The  miserable  reader  has  to  ask  such  questions  often  enough  before 
he  reaches  the  end  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  closely  printed 
pages.  Mr.  Farrell  says  that  he  is  “  a  Professor  of  the  Inexact 
Sciences,”  and  that  his  “  materials  are  collected  in  all  sorts  of  out- 
of-the-way  places.”  We  have  noted  nothing  very  inexact  in  his 
volume,  except  one  or  two  Latin  words  that  are  misspelt,  and  a 
false  quotation  or  so.  His  “  materials  ”  are  as  little  out  of  the  way 
as  the  notions  of  a  peculiarly  average  mind  and  quotations  from 
well-known  Latin  authors  can  be.  He  is  always  asking  us  to 
“  walk  with  him,”  and  promising  not  to  cleave  to  the  beaten 
“  highways  of  human  thought.”  He  will  go  into  green  lanes,  and 
hear  the  bubbling  laughter  of  hidden  brooks,  and  so  on.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  reviewer  is  obliged  to  walk  with  this  companion. 
The  way  seems  dusty  and  stony,  and  the  only  passages  that  can  ho 
called  green  lanes  are  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Farrell’s  boyhood.  When 
he  says  “  Every  one  sees  wisdom  in  the  maxim  ‘  Know  thyself/  ” 
or  when  he  makes  the  novel  remark  that  a  man’s  intellectual 
character  may  he  partly  discovered  by  inspection  of  his  books, 
then  we  are  on  the  great  highway  of  human  thought.  Our 
companion  is  enlivening  the  journey  by  remarks  equivalent  to 
“  There’s  milestones  on  the  Dover  Road.”  When  Mr.  Farrell 
makes  a  quotation,  it  is  in  this  manner : — “  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  never  had  a  day-dream,  to  whom  ‘  a  yellow 
primrose  is  a  flower,  and  nothing  more.’  ”  Perhaps  the 
hidden  brook  hubbies  with  laughter  at  this  ridiculous  travesty 
of  a  hackneyed  line,  but  we  only  feel  the  sadder.  There 
are  still  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages  through  which  we  must 
walk  witli  Mr.  Farrell.  And  he  is  not  content  with  such  enforced 
company.  “  I  should  like  to  take  the  arm  of  Elia,  and  listen  to 
his  genial  talk  about  our  neighbours.”  Every  one  has  heard  how 
Coleridge  once  caught  hold  of  Lamb’s  button,  and  lectured,  till 
Lamb  cut  oft'  the  button  and  fled,  leaving  the  mystic  still  discours¬ 
ing  to  empty  air.  Lamb  might  have  been  tempted  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Farrell  at  the  cost  of  the  arm  itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyse  Mr.  Farrell’s  essays.  He  has  nothing 
to  tell  us  that  we  want  to  know)  and  he  insists  on  telling  us  what 
every  one  knows  already.  He  sees  two  young  married  people,  and 
he  writes  an  essay  “  About  Certain  New  Beginners.”  “  How  full 
of  tender  humour,  of  deep  pathos,  of  laughter,  and  of  some  not 
very  bitter  tears  it  all  is,  if  one  could  only  see  it  a3  a  sympathetic 
angel  might  be  disposed  to  see  it.”  Then  Mr.  Farrell  gets  on  as 
far  as  the  baby,  who  is  a  new  beginner  too,  and  “  what  an  event  is 
1  the  first  tooth,”  and  how  “  poor  old  Falstaff  .  .  .  will  babble  of 
the  green  fields  where  his  happier  childhood  played.”  Mr.  Farrell, 
J  among  other  touching  confidences,  tells  us  that  lie  has  an  acquaint- 
[  ance  on  whom  “  the  crust  of  years  and  of  something  worse  has 
grown.”  We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  malady  this  person  suffers 
from,  hut  he  seems  to  he  a  man  of  some  sense,  for  Mr.  Farrell  adds, 
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ii  i  WOuld  blush  for  shame  should  his  shrewd  cold  eye— not  see 
my  heart’s  thoughts,  or  the  gossamer^  threads  which.fancy  spins 
too  light  to  be  woven  by  pen  or  pencil,  but — even  skim  over  the 
surface  of  these  lectures,  and  know  them  to  be  mine.-’ 

There  is  a  remark  in  one  of  these  essays  which  accounts  for  the 
popularity  to  which  we  are  sure  Mr.  Farrell's  work  will  attain. 

*<  Take  up  a  volume  from  the  circulating  library  ;  let  it  be  the 
wisest,  wittiest,  best,  yet  if  you  see  a  pencil  note  on  the  margin,  not 
all  the  wit  and  wisdom  will  detain  you  for  a  moment  from  devour¬ 
ing  that  scrap,  which  has  all  the  flavour  of  a  human  personality.’ 
Indeed  the  marks  on  novels  from  circulating  libraries  in  the 
country  bear  about  them  more  than  one  sort  of  flavour  of  human 
personality.  But  what  Mr.  Farrell  says  is  true.  Our  curiosity  is 
caught  by  the  pencil  marks.  We  know  well  enough  what  the 
marginalia  are  likely  to  be.  “I  think  Pelham  a  sad  dandy,” 

“  Tito  is  very  selfish,”  and  so  forth.  Essays  of  the  kind 
which  Mr.  Farrell  has  published  are  precisely  like  pencilled  notes 
on  novels.  They  attract  vulgar  curiosity  by  their  obtrusive 
egotism.  Educated  people  are  of  course  satisfied  with  a  glance, 
as  they  are  with  one  look  at  the  scrawl  of  the  milliner’s  girl  in  the  I 
novel.  But  the  great  public  which  knows  nothing  of  letters,  I 
of  scholarship,  of  wit,  of  any  but  the  most  obvious  thought, 
is  delighted  with  the  flavour  of  a  human  personality  so  like 
its  own,  and  yet  capable  of  making  a  printed  book.  For  this 
great  public  Mr.  Farrell  prattles  about  himself.  He  tells  how 
he  was  a  child  in  1848,  and  thought  something  terrible  was 
going  to  happen,  and  how  he  believed  that  an  old  church 
tower  was  the  home  of  a  giant.  He  has  a  long  anecdote 
about  a  shilling  which  was  once  given  to  him,  and.  about  the 
drum  which  he  bought  with  the  shilling,  and  how  curiosity  led 
him  to  “  smash  the  parchment.”  The  moral  of  this  story  is 
“Don’t  break  your  drums,  enjoy  your  happiness  if  you  have  it,  and 
whilst  you  have  it  do  not  too  closely  scrutinize  its  foundation.” 
Mr.  Farrell  once  tried  to  make  friends  with  two  robinS,  and  failed. 
If  he  had  succeeded  he  might  have  had  something  of  interest  to 
say.  As  it  is,  he  does  not  get  much  further  than  the  moral,  “  A 
young  man  goes  among  men  whose  theory  of  life  is  much  more 
complicated  than  that  of  birds.”  When  Mr.  Farrell  was  young, 
he  read  Lives  of  the  British  Poets.  He  thought  he  would  like  to 
be  a  poet.  Now,  “  if  I  were  allowed  to  choose  a  place  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  I  believe  I  should  select  the  quiet,  but  comfort¬ 
able,  corner  in  which  the  essayists  congregate.”  It  appears  that  he 
has  read  Montaigne  and  Addison — not  to  mention  the  Summa 
Theologies  and  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk — and  yet  he  is  capable  of 
giving  to  the  world  his  store  of  little  anecdotes  and  copybook 
moralities.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  readers  prefer 
copybook  moralities  and  small  anecdotes  to  any  other  literature. 
We  ought  to  be  glad  that  they  can  read  at  all,  and  may  wait,  not 
too  impatiently,  for  the  day  when  these  lectures  will  be  below  the 
level  of  a  respectable  public. 

Among  other  teasing  literary  devices  Mr.  Farrell  has  one  of  the 
most  irritating  tricks  of  the  pulpit.  Every  one  has  suffered  from 
the  preacher  who  expands  the  lesson  of  the  day  into  his  own  ver¬ 
bose,  slipshod  style.  Mr.  Farrell  asks  in  the  same  manner,  “  Do 
you  remember  that  immortal  Prodigal  who  walks  from  the  page  of 
the  Evangelist  into  the  hearts  of  every  successive  generation  ?  ”  Of 
course  one  would  be  rather  ignorant  if  one  did  not  remember  the 
immortal  Prodigal.  But  Mr.  Farrell  does  not  seem  to  expect  much 
from  his  readers,  and  even  observes  in  a  tentative  way,  “  You 
remember  that  wonderful  Ulysses.”  YVe  do  remember  both  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  so  well  that  we  should 
not  have  thought  that  Mr.  Farrell  could  tell  us  anything  fresh 
about  either  of  them.  What  he  does  tell  us  is,  that  he,  for  one, 
always  sympathized  with  the  desire  of  Odysseus  to  hear  the  Sirens, 
and  that  there  were  probably  times  when  the  Prodigal  found  “that 
the  ball  hopped  not  as  of  old,  and  the  marbles  seemed  to  spin  from 
the  childish  fingers  not  so  lightly  as  they  used.”  We  are  to  think 
of  the  immortal  Prodigal  as  the  early  victim  of  sehnsucht,  as  a 
person  anxious  to  “  emancipate  himself  from  the  commonplace.” 
He  is  an  awful  example  of  the  results  of  emancipation,  and  of 
dangers  which  Mr.  Farrell  has  no  reason  to  fear.  With  some  naivetd 
our  author  writes,  “  I  don’t  know  why  I  have  so  fully  (and  yet 
not  half  so  fully  as  my  heart  would  prompt  me)  written  out  his 
story.”  If  Mr.  Farrell  does  not  know,  his  motive  must  remain 
eternally  obscure.  No  one  else  would  have  dreamed  of  telling  us 
how  the  Prodigal  was  bored  with  the  game  of  marbles,  and  how 
“  he  bought  with  gold  smiles  that  were  so  bright  that  they  needed 
to  be  dipped  in  wine-cups  to  cool  their  glow.”  This  last  touch  is 
worthy  of  Ouida  ;  and,  after  all,  if  Mr.  Farrell  ever  is  emancipated, 
he  may  go  far.  At  present  his  literary  tastes  are  exclusive.  He 
tells  us  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Tennyson  “  perhaps  not  even  secure  of 
a  place  in  the  second  class  of  English  poets.”  In  George  Eliot’s 
works  he  detects  “  the  stamp  of  a  self-consciousness  which  an  un¬ 
friendly  critic  would  be  prompt  to  characterize  as  self-conceit.” 
He  is  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Browning,  and  “  ventures  to  say  that, 
if  your  tastes  have  been  formed  on  classics,  ancient  and  modern, 
your  first  feeling  will  be  one  of  impatient  disgust  with  a  writer 
who  seems  to  hold  in  utter  scorn  the  elementary  principles  of  pure 
English  composition.”  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Longfellow  will  go  on 
growing  in  public  esteem,  and  he  writes  a  poem  himself,  beginning, 

“  Ah  me,  but  Juda’s  harps  are  very  sweet.”  Naturally  a  writer 
who  likes  Juda’s  harps  has  a  rather  low  opinion  of  a  poet  who 
has  lately  disclaimed  the  possession  of  an  ear  for  such  Oriental 
melodies : — 

There  is  another  writer  whom  I  almost  hesitate  to  mention,  and  I  do  so 
only  because  I  fear  he  is  too  truly  representative,  and  representative  of  the 


worst  aspect  of  modern  culture.  It  is  Swinburne.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 

so  much  sweet  music  should  have  been  lavished  upon  thoughts  that  would 
better  become  a  lost  spirit  than  a  human  being.  And,  in  truth,  in  this  I 
sum  up  my  brief  criticism  of  his  poetry,  that  it  is  exactly  what  Satan  him¬ 
self  might  write,  and,  doubtless,  would  write,  were  he  not  saved  the  trouble 
by  finding  ready  to  his  hand  human  instruments  who  do  his  work  with  all 
his  malice,  and  perhaps  with  an  effectiveness  that  could  hardly  be  attained 
by  a  mere  spirit,  who  had  only  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  joint  working 
of  fleshy  instinct  and  spiritual  nature. 

Mr.  Farrell’s  opinions  about  books,  and  about  the  merits  of  con¬ 
temporary  authors,  make  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  volume. 
One  actually  is  in  contact  here  with  a  mind,  whatever  its  calibre, 
expressing  sincere  views  on  a  subject  of  importance.  We  may 
differ  from  the  views,  and  may  doubt  whether  the  critic  is  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion.  But  any  such  opinions,  advanced  in  grammatical 
language  and  supported  by  reasons,  are  criticism,  are  literature, 
whatever  their  value.  Anecdotes  about  the  essayist’s  childhood, 
expressions  of  his  modest  aspirations  to  take  Elia’s  arm,  talk 
about  bubbling  brooks,  and  morals  of  the  sort  which  YD.  Farrell 
draws,  are  not  literature,  are  not  criticism,  aro  mere  windy  waste 
of  words.  Essays  like  these  get  abroad  among  the  large  class  of 
readers  which  is  intellectually  perishing  for  want  of  ideas,  and  are 
as  useful  as  sawdust  would  be  in  a  famine. 


PETRIE’S  INDUCTIVE  METROLOGY.* 

jVj'EXT  to  the  study  of  language  and  of  the  architectural  monu- 
-i- \  ments  of  early  days,  there  are  no  more  available  means  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  primitive  history  and  condition  of  mankind 
than  their  ascertained  modes  of  weight  and  measurement.  Like 
language  itself,  or  the  rude  kinds  of  structure  for  shelter  or  worship 
which  mark  the  earliest  intelligent  efforts  of  our  primaeval  fore¬ 
fathers,  these  evidences  carry  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  all  his¬ 
torical  landmarks.  They  point  to  usages  or  habits  grounded  in 
the  simplest  instincts  and  springing  out  of  the  most  rudimentary 
necessities  of  man.  Almost  with  the  first  interchange  of  ideas 
between  the  savage  and  his  fellow,  with  the  rudest  attempts  to  put 
together  the  wood  or  stone  of  his  simple  dwelling,  or  with  such  in¬ 
terchange  of  natural  products  or  man’s  handiwork  as  betokened  the 
first  working  of  the  elementary  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  there 
would  be  felt  the  need  of  some  standard  or  medium,  rude  or  rough 
as  it  might  be,  of  quantity  or  measure.  The  sense  of  comparison 
called  for  something  fixed  or  recognized  by  way  of  handy  refer¬ 
ence.  To  what  could  the  first  reflecting  savage  more  readily  turn 
than  to  the  members  of  his  own  body  P  A  finger's  length  or 
breadth,  the  palm,  the  span,  the  forearm,  the  outspread  arms, 
the  foot,  or  pace — such  were  doubtless  the  simple  standards 
whereby  in  the  first  instance  men  learned  to  judge  of  measure  or 
distance.  As  time  went  on,  as  men’s  wants  and  capacities  became 
more  various  and  defined,  and  civilization  in  general  developed 
itself,  these  elementary  units  of  length  or  quantity  multiplied  and 
expanded  into  a  more  complex  scheme  or  system.  "With  powers  of 
thought  more  accurate  and  intense,  greater  precision  would  grow 
into  common  use  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  separation  of  tribes 
and  ethnological  differences  induced  by  new  conditions  of  climate 
or  physical  life  would  lead  mankind  to  diverge  as  widely  in  their 
practice  of  measurement  as  do  breeds  of  animals  from  the  lowest 
stock,  or  spoken  tongues  from  their  common  linguistic  stem  or  group. 
Hence  that  almost  houndless  multiplicity  of  weights  and  measures 
which  was  among  the  first  problems  to  engage  the  awakening  spirit 
of  modern  science.  But  how  to  bring  unity  or  order  out  of 
such  a  chaos,  and  by  what  instrument  of  research  to  trace  back 
those  divergent  lines  of  usage  to  their  pristine  point  of  departure  ? 
Of  all  nations,  our  own  forefathers  in  these  islands  were  perhaps 
amongst  the  most  diverse  or  loose  in  this  particular.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  in  the  main  to  the  manifold  centres  or  foci  of 
their  national  life  and  the  independence  of  their  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions.  There  were  more  bushel  measures  than  there  were 
counties,  and  there  was  no  settling  the  British  inch  within,  at 
best,  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth.  With  the  revolutionary  changes  which 
had  their  origin  in  France,  and  beguiled  men’s  minds  for  awhile 
with  the  vision  of  Utopian  perfection,  came  in  the  conception  of 
an  ideal  metrology,  based  upon  measurements  of  the  earth  itself, 
and  consequently  free  from  human  error  or  caprice,  absolutely 
fixed  and  at  all  times  verifiable.  An  arc  of  the  meridian 
being  measured  for  this  purpose,  the  10, 000, oooth  part  was  taken 
as  the  standard  metre,  the  ultimate  unit  of  linear  dimension  to  all 
time.  Even  then,  however,  the  world  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  The  earth’s  crust,  it  was  soon  found  out,  is  not  the  absolute 
and  unvarying  thing  assumed  by  the  theory.  Its  face  is  for  ever 
changing  under  the  influence  of  the  forces  of  upheaval 
and  depression ;  so  that  the  geometrical  line  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Pole  is  at  no  time  constant.  Even  the  axial  inclination  of 
the  earth  itself  to  the  ecliptic  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the 
fixity  of  the  Pole  in  relation  to  its  mass  unsettled.  Moreover,  in 
the  measurement  actually  made  by  the  savants  of  France  an  error 
is  admitted  to  have  crept  in,  vitiating  the  calculation  whereby  the 
metrical  unit  of  length  has  been  deduced,  and  only  rendering  more 
assured  the  mournful  experience  that,  outside  the  pale  of  the  exact 
sciences,  nothing  absolute  comes  within  the  grasp  of  human  ken. 
YVe  except,  of  course,  in  relation  to  our  particular  subject,  the 
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patriarch  Noah,  or  whatever  old-world  worthy  it  was  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  prodigious  theory,  knew  the 
earth’s  meridional  dimension  to  a  ten-millionth,  and  built  the  Great  1 
Pyramid  on  purpose  to  embody  therein  the  immemorial  British  , 

inch. 

But,  if  no  absolute  basis  has  been  laid  or  is  to  be  laid  down  for  ! 
the  metrology  of  the  future,  can  anything  be  done  to  recover  the  | 
standard  base  or  bases  of  the  past  ?  Is  the  historical  problem  as 
insoluble  as  the  scientific  one  P  Here  is  a  study  upon  which  many 
an  inquirer  has  entered  with  fascination  and  hope ;  none  more  so  than 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  whose  Inductive  Metrology  aims  at  the  recovery  of 
ancient  measures  from  the  monuments  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  present  inquiries  have  not  extended  to  volume  and  weight, 
being  restricted  to  linear  dimensions,  as  shown  by  the  archi¬ 
tectural  structures  nr  even  the  actual  measuring  rods  or  scales 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  past.  Nor  has  he  devoted  so 
much  attention  to  the  literary  statements  which  have  been 
generally  relied  on  for  the  study  of  ancient  metrology,  that 
mine  of  research  having  been,  he  considers,  pretty  well  worked 
to  exhaustion  without  the  satisfactory  results  which  he  is  san¬ 
guine  enough  still  to  expect.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that 
his  own  method,  though  resting  on  a  new  and  independent  basis, 
and  placing  well-known  facts  in  a  novel  light,  will  not  result  in 
opposition  to  the  generally  recognized  metrological  canons,  but  be 
in  all  material  elements  found  confirmatory  of  them.  His  inves¬ 
tigations  have  indeed  a  wider  bearing,  and  conjure  up  a  vision  of 
more  important  gains  to  history  at  large.  From  a  comparative  and 
inductive  examination  of  all  available  antiquities,  their  units  having 
been  extracted,  we  may  hope,  he  believes,  to  find  in  metrological 
evolution  a  clue  through  themazesof  prehistoric  antiquity.  Through 
these  almost  imperceptible  variations  there  may  be  found  a  unity 
reducing  the  chaos  of  existing  standards  to  something  like  order, 
and  determining  the  prototypes,  kinships,  and  history  of  each  and 
all.  A  mass  of  information  on  the  migration  of  tribes,  and  on 
the  progress  of  skilled  labour,  will  thus  be  obtained  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  our  present  knowledge,  will  throw  an  unsurpassed  light 
upon  the  history  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Petrie,  to  do  him  justice,  starts  with  a  candid  admission  of 
the  difficulty  before  him,  confident  as  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  his  method  has  yielded  him  in  grappling  with  it.  In  all 
monuments  planned  by  means  of  a  standard  measure,  we  have,  he 
admits,  “  a  series  of  unknown  multiples  of  an  unknown  unit.”  The 
unit  is,  of  course,  the  one  thing  to  be  determined.  Like  Euclid,  then, 
he  begins  with  a  postulate.  “  The  unknown  multiples  are  usually 
integral  numbers  (or  simple  relations  of  such)  in  all  lengths  under 
about  ten  or  twenty  feet,  and  simple  multiples  of  integral  numbers 
in  the  longer  lengths.”  We  have  here,  he  considers,  a  limitation  by 
means  of  which  the  unknown  multiples  and  unit  of  measure  may 
be  ascertained.  It  is  no  small  assumption,  however,  that 
in  every  dimension  in  every  coffer,  table,  or  edifice,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  early  carpenter,  mason,  or  architect  made  an 
exact  multiple  in  integral  numbers  of  his  working  unit,  whether 
finger-breadth,  palm,  or  cubit.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  Cypriote 
tablet  from  Dali  (or  Idalium,  in  Cyprus),  in  the  British  Museum, 
his  first  and  crucial  example— that,  we  presume,  bearing  the 
figure  known  as  the  “  bearded  archer.”  Mr.  Petrie  gives  measure¬ 
ments,  to  two  places  of  decimals,  of  seven  dimensions  of  this  work 
(to  other  eyes  no  very  exact  specimen  of  the  mason’s  art) — the 
height  of  the  panel,  the  width  across  the  pilasters,  the  height 
of  the  stylobate,  the  height  of  the  architrave,  the  height  of  the 
abaci,  the  width  of  the  plinths,  and  their  respective  heights. 
From  the  approximate  ratios  of  these  measures  in  pairs,  obtained, 
he  allows,  quickly  “  by  simple  inspection  of  the  slide-rule,”  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  by  arbitrary  selection  or  guesswork  of  his  own, 
he  proceeds  to  deduce  a  series  of  simple  numbers  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  as  do  the  measured  lengths  respectively  opposite 
to  them  in  his  table  of  measurements.  In  these  numbers  he  then 
sees  the  respective  multipliers  of  the  original  simple  unit  employed 
by  the  designer  of  the  monument ;  and  in  one  measurement,  that 
of  the  height  of  the  stylobate  (2-92  inches),  he  shows  us  the 
primary  Greek  unit  itself.  The  height  of  the  panel,  the  longest 
dimension  of  the  work,  he  makes  the  sixtieth  multiple  of  this  unit. 
Passing  to  an  example  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  favourable  to  his 
method,  the  porch  of  Chideock  Church,  Dorsetshire,  he  finds  in  the 
radius  of  the  sundial  a  unit  (6'9  inches)  which  is  repeated  six 
times  in  the  space  from  the  door-moulding  to  the  side  of  the 
porch,  seven  times  from  the  side  of  the  doorway  to  the  side  of 
the  porch,  eight  times  in  the  width  of  the  door,  eleven  times  in  the 
span  of  the  stone  arching  blocks  over  the  door,  and  twenty-two 
times  in  the  whole  width  of  the  porch.  In  the  case  of  Maiden 
Newton  Church,  Dorsetshire,  the  north  and  south  doors  yield 
respectively  two  series  of  units,  3  being  the  integer  entering  the 
multiples  of  the  first,  and  5  that  of  the  second,  forming  what  our 
author  terms  a  super-unit,  “  the  system  in  the  second  instance  being 
decimal,  like  that  of  the  metre.”  The  sarcophagus,  or  cist,  found 
at  Jerusalem,  near  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  yields  under  his 
measurement  30-9  inches  in  length,  12^4  in  width,  and  1 5‘5  in 
height,  giving  a  unit  between  6'i8  and  6-20  inches,  or  a  deduced 
mean  of  6- 19  inches.  We  might  follow  him  through  innumerable 
other  examples  without  making  his  method  much  more  clear  to 
our  readers,  or,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  to  our  own  selves.  We 
seem  as  far  as  ever  from  any  trace  of  the  actual  standard,  be  it  in 
the  human  body  or  other  natural  datum,  whereby  the  artist 
wrought  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Petrie  has  extracted  some  six  hundred  units  from  measures 
of  the  most  multifarious  description,  amounting,  he  tells  us,  to  over 


ten  thousand  in  number,  and  admitting  a  possible  error  of  not  more 
than  1  in  5.  So  close  are  the  results  in  respect  to  quantities  found 
in  widely  distant  countries  as  to  induce,  he  is  aware,  a  strong 
suspicion  of  their  having  been  “  cooked.”  Without  in  the 
least  yielding  to  any  unworthy  suspicion  of  this  kind,  we 
would  gladly  learn  more  as  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  grouping 
so  many  metrical  facts  or  figures.  That  they  have  not  all  been 
gained  by  personal  observation  we  gather  from  his  list  of  some 
seventy  books  “from  which  measurements  have  been  taken,”  in  many 
of  which  we  should  hardly  look  for  the  scientific  accuracy  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  deductions  so  fine  as  those  with  which  he  would  present  us. 
It  is  something  to  be  assured  that  all  the  remains  in  the  British 
Museum  have  been  measured  by  himself.  Students  at  large  have 
not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and  handling  these  objects ;  but 
a  glance  at  most  of  these,  lying,  as  many  of  them  do,  within  glass 
cases,  will  probably  convince  the  visitor  that  he  can  get  from  them 
nothing  like  the  accuracy  requisite  to  a  truly  scientific  standard.  If 
anywhere  such  precision  were  to  be  looked  for,  it  would  be  in  the 
Egyptian  so-called  cubit  rods,  plenty  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  Europe.  But  these  are  well  known  to  exhibit  but 
rude  workmanship,  differing  in  length  to  the  extent  of  many  tenths 
of  inches.  It  horrifies  Mr.  Petrie  to  think  that  the  Egyptian  car¬ 
penter  or  mason  merely  used  his  own  fingers.  But  such  cubit 
rules  as  are  left  to  us  are  really  not  much  more  precise  than  this  ; 
and  to  hope,  by  striking  an  average  among  a  number  of  loose 
rule-of-thumb  measurements,  to  recall  some  long-lost  ideally 
perfect  standard,  is  to  look  for  that  which  never  existed. 
Far  from  us  be  what  Mr.  Petrie  calls  the  “  George  Cornewall 
Lewis  view  ”  of  utter  scepticism.  That  the  builders  who  laid  out 
the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Parthenon  had  some  scientific  rule  of 
measurement  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  in  question.  It 
is  our  author’s  method  of  induction,  as  applied  not  only  to  con¬ 
summate  works  like  these,  but  to  the  relics  of  the  rudest  ages,  and 
as  directed  towards  an  ultimate  or  absolute  unit  of  early  measure¬ 
ment,  that  bids  us  call  for  proof.  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  source,  nor  can  any  average,  struck  with  whatever  degree  of 
precision,  from  loose  and  inaccurate  measurements,  establish  the 
reality  of  any  primary,  widely  spread,  and  all  but  absolute  unit. 

The  degree  of  correctness  exhibited  by  different  nations  in 
the  metrological  scale  worked  out  by  our  author  furnishes 
him  with  a  new  standard  of  civilization.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Greece  heads  the  list.  We  are  pleased  to  find 
England  coming  up  to  her  after  a.d.  1400,  which  is  the 
“  turning  point  in  English  accuracy,”  as  we  had  previously 
ranked  no  higher  than  the  Egyptians  and  Romans.  Worst 
of  all,  no  better  than  the  prehistoric  builders  of  America  or 
Northern  Europe,  are  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  though  wa 
should  have  inferred  a  higher  character  for  them  from  the  elaborate 
researches  of  M.  Oppert,  to  whose  erudite  studies  of  the  literary 
evidences  Mr.  Petrie  greatly  prefers  his  own  method  of  mon  u- 
mental  measurement.  This  must  of  itself  tend  much  to  shake 
the  reader’s  faith  in  our  author’s  scheme  of  metrology.  Another 
curious  point  is  that  of  the  in  foot,  not  found  in  Egypt 
or  Greece,  but  in  Syria,  Punic  Africa,  and  Sardinia,  forming 
“  a  very  common  unit  in  the  prehistoric  remains  of  France 
and  Great  Britain.”  More  oddly  still,  in  Polynesia  a  unit  of 
exactly  four  times  this  Punic  standard  is  met  with,  firing  our 
author  with  the  suggestion  “  whether  Phoenician  traders  going  to 
Labadian  or  Sin  dean  isles  may  have  wandered  far,  or  been  storm- 
driven  into  the  Pacific.”  A  further  triumph  of  inductive  metro¬ 
logy  is  the  discovery  that  the  Assyrian  “  great  U,”  or  suklu,  set  by 
M.  Oppert  at  2i-6o  inches,  but  reduced  by  Mr.  Petrie  to  21 '37,  is 
not  only  found  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sardinia,  but  in  Roman 
Britain,  and  is  “  very  probably  the  basis  of  medkeval  English  units, 
&c.,  including  the  British  inch.”  Professor  Smyth  must  really 
look  to  his  laurels.  A  rival  to  the  Great  Pyramid  is  at  hand. 
Instead  of  the  chamber  of  Cheops  or  Noah,  the  secret  of  the  British 
inch  may  after  all  be  dragged  to  light  from  some  Babylonian  or 
Phoenician  maze  by  the  newer  clue  of  inductive  metrology. 


ALLAN  RAMSAY’S  POEMS.* 

THERE  seems  just  now  to  be  a  great  demand  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  for  new  editions  of  old  authors,  and  the  care  with 
which  the  reprints  are  produced  leaves,  generally  speaking,  little 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  Paterson  of  Edinburgh  and  Mr.  Gardner  of 
Paisley  are  the  Scotch  publishers  who  have  done  most  in  this 
wajq  and  some  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  former  are  already  so- 
scarce  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  purse.  What 
Mr.  Gardner  undertakes  is  not  perhaps  so  bibliographically  inter¬ 
esting  as  the  work  of  his  Edinburgh  rival ;  for,  while  Dunbar  and 
Henryson  in  their  original  forms  are  rare  beyond  all  telling,  Allan 
Ramsay’s  writings  and  his  collections — The  Tea-Table  Miscellany 
and  The  Evergreen — have  been  more  or  less  common  ever  since 
they  first  delighted  the  Edinburgh  public  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vears  ago.  Still  no  one  will  regret  this  readable  and  handy  reprint 
of  the  1800  edition.  All  that  we  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  is  the 
literal  reproduction  of  Chalmers’s  Life  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  long 
“  remarks  on  his  poems,  from  a  large  view  of  the  merits,”  which 

*  The  Poems  of  Allan  Pumsay,  §-c.  2  vols.  Paisley  :  Alex.  Gardner. 
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had  their  value  when  Lord  Woodhouselee  wrote  them,  hut  which 
might  at  the  present  time  have  well  been  recast.  The  publisher 
does  not  seem  to  intend  a  verbatim  reproduction  of  Chalmers’s 
edition,  which  he  talks  of  as  only  “  the  basis  of  the  reprint,”  so 
that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  possible  to  substitute  a  more 
modern  criticism  for  the  somewhat  heavy  periods  of  Lord  Wood¬ 
houselee.  When  a  French  editor  reprints  an  old  poet,  he  does  not 
prefix  only  what  La  Harpe  or  Fontenelle  had  to  say ;  he  prints 
the  judgment  of  Sainte-Beuve  or  Gustave  Planche.  Scotland  may 
not  number  a  Sainte-Beuve  among  her  sons ;  but  she  has  many  who 
are  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  an  estimate  of  Allan  Ramsay 
more  attractive,  and  not  less  true,  than  that  contained  in  these 
volumes. 

Nothing  shows  the  distance  that  still  separates  the  English  and 
Scotch  minds  better  than  the  small  impression  which  even  the 
most  popular  Scotch  poets  make  in  England.  Leaving  Burns  out 
of  count — and  yet  how  many  Englishmen  have  read  Burns 
through  ? — there  are  poets  whose  writings  are  household  words  in 
Scotland  that  are  hardly  known  at  all  on  this  side  the  Tweed. 
Allan  Ramsay  is  the  most  notable  of  them,  and  his  popularity  is 
the  same  as  it  was  when  Edinburgh  goodwives  used  to  send  out 
their  children  with  a  penny  to  buy  “  Ramsay’s  last  piece.”  Lord 
Woodhouselee,  writing  in  1800,  could  find  no  more  decisive  test 
of  the  merits  of  The  Gentle  Shepherd  than  “  that  it  is  universally 
relished  and  admired  by  that  class  of  people  whose  habits  of  life 
and  manners  are  there  described.”  “  To  this  day,”  says  Mr. 
Gardner's  preface,  “  The  Gentle  Shepherd  is  as  much  read  and  as 
often  quoted  by  many  of  the  peasantry  as  any  of  the  poems  of 
Burns.  In  Ayrshire  there  still  exist  companies  of  rural  actors 
who  relieve  the  monotony  of  field  labour  by  evening  rehearsals 
of  this  pastoral  play ;  and  these  votaries  of  Thespis  are  engaged 
to  act  in  barns  or  drawitg-rooms  on  occasions  of  festivity. 
The  rustics  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  parts,  and 
show  intense  appreciation  of  the  points  of  the  play.”  The  reading 
class,  too,  keeps  up  its  interest  in  Ramsay.  “  With  the  exception 
of  Burns’s  work,”  says  “  J.  R.”  in  the  excellent  little  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Ross,  “  no  other  Scottish  production  has  been  so 
often  reprinted  as  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  fifty  different  editions  of  it  have 
appeared  within  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  during-,  which  it  has 
been  before  the  public.”  Ramsay  indeed  had  the  gifts  which 
command  popularity.  In  the  first  place,  though  with  a  true 
Scotch  feeling  of  the  clan  he  claimed  kindred  with,  the  Ramsays 
of  Dalhousie — 

Dalhousie  of  an  ancient  date, 

My  chief,  my  stoup,  my  ornament — 

he  was  in  origin  one  of  the  people,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent 
in  that  easy  and  promiscuous  contact  with  all  classes  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  rule  of  Edinburgh  life  during  the  last  century.  Born 
in  1686,  of  a  family  well  placed  in  connexion  -with  Lord  Hope- 
toun’s  lead-mines,  he  was  sent,  after  leaving  school,  to  Edinburgh, 
not  to  follow  his  own  fancy  for  painting — that  destiny  was 
reserved  lor  his  son — but  on  a  truly  prosaic  career,  to  he  bound 
apprentice  to  a  wig-maker.  In  1721,  when  his  fame  as  a  poet 
was  already  such  that  an  edition  of  his  poems  brought  him  in 
four  hundred  guineas,  we  find  him  relinquishing  wig-making  for 
bookselling — head-thatching  for  head-lining,  as  he  put  it.  The 
poems  so  published,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained  nothing  of 
what  Ramsay  is  now  most  famed  for — neither  The  Gentle  Shepherd, 
nor  the  Fables,  nor  of  course  the  collections  which  he  put  forth  under 
the  names  of  The  Evergrene  and  the  Tea-Table  Miscellany.  But 
one  of  the  principal  pieces  was  very  characteristic  both  of  "lfamsay 
and  of  the  Scotch  taste  of  the  time,  so  different  from  that  of 
England  at  the  same  period.  Literary  England,  too,  had  a  kind  of 
curiosity  about  her  past ;  hut  while  England  could  only  admire. 
Chaucer  when  he  had  passed  through  Dryden’s  crucible,  Scotland 
was  revelling  in  “  Watson’s  choice  collection  of  Scots  poems,”  and 
never,  liked  Ramsay  better  than  when  he  was  unearthing  old 
Scottish  ballads,  or  writing  in  the  most  antiquated  language  he 
could  master  a  continuation  of  the  “  Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green  ” 
of  King  James  I.  Warton  aud  Bishop  Percv  were  anticipated 
beyond  the  border;  and  indeed  Ramsay  allowed  himself  some 
antiquarian  vagaries  that  Percy  fortunately  never  practised,  and 
that  would  have  horrified  the  sober  veracity  of  Warton.  The 
Evergrene  not  only  contains  texts  that  are  tampered  with,  hut  it 
contains  two  forgeries,  “  The  Vision  ”  and  “  The  Eagle  and  Robin 
Redbreist,”  under  the  signature  of  “  Ar.  Scot.”  After  much 
diligent  research  for  this  new  poet,  it  was  discovered  that  no 
Alexander  Scott  was  intended,  but  that  “  Ait.  ”  were  Allan’s  own 
initials  and  “  Scot  ”  his  nationality. 

The  Evergrene,  which  had  been  preceded  by  the  Fables  and 
Tales,  was  followed  in  1725  by  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  itself  a  recast 
of  two  separate  pastorals  that  had  been  previously  published. 
This  is  how  “J.  R.”  describes  the  origin  of  this  pastoral 
comedy : — 

The  opening  scene,  published  as  a  separate  pastoral  in  1718,  under  the 
Utle  of  “  Patie  and  Roger/’  was  followed  in  1721  by  the  song  Patie  and 
r^ggy”;  while  in  1723  “  Jenny  and  Meggy”  appeared  as  “A  Sequel  to 
Fatie  and  Roger.”  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  of  his  powers  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  bcotland,  in  their  own  language  and  modes  of  expression,  induced  his 
literary  friends  at  Newkall  to  urge  him  to  make  an  effort  in  which  these 
powers  might  have  mote  scope.  He  was  furnished  with  the  storv  which 
serves  as  the  framework  of  the  drama  by  Dr.  Pennecuik,  a  brother  poet  of 
some  local  celebrity,  who,  in  1715,  published  a  “  Description  of  Tweed-dale.” 
and  up  to  1703  was  proprietor  of  Newhall,  the  locality  of  which  best 


:  answers  tire  topography  of  the  poem.  Ramsay  himself  appears  to  have  felt 
that,  as  this  was  liis 'most  ambitious  attempt,  it  was  also  liis  greatest 
j  achievement,  and  did  justice  to  his  genius. 

The  story  would  need  no  telling  to  Scottish  readers,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  all  Scotland  knows  it ;  but  to  Englishmen  The  Gentle  Shepherd 
is  little  more  than  a  name,  and  some  of  them  may  therefore  be 
interested  to  leani  his  history.  Patie,  then,  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
is  in  love  with  Peggy,  and  Patie's  friend  Roger  is  in  love  with 
Peggy’s  friend  Jenny.  Roger  is  timid  and  Jenny  coy;  but  Patie 
and  Peggy  are  true  lovers  and  demonstrative,  and  no  hindrance 
from  within  or  from  without  interferes  with  their  love-making. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  King  is  restored,  and  Sir  William,  the 
loyal  laird,  is  restored  to  house  and  home: — 

Now  Cromwell’s  gone  to  Nick  ;  and  ane  call'd  Monk 
Has  play’d  the  Rumple  a  right  slee  begunk, 

Restor’d  King  Charles,  and  ilka  things  in  tune  ; 

And  Hahby  says,  we'U  see  Sir  William  soon. 

But  the  return  of  the  laird,  which  spreads  such  joy  over  the  whole 
country,  is  likely  to  disturb  most  sadly  the  plot  of  the  little  drama. 
Patie,  till  now  the  pride  and  darling  of  the  shepherds,  turns  out  to 
be  Sir  William’s  son,  left  with  the  faithful  Symon  till  times  grew 
better ;  and  the  laird’s  son  cannot  of  course  marry  a  shepherdess. 
But  Mause,  the  old  witch  as  folks  thought  her,  is  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  proves  Peggy  to  be  the  long  lost  child  of  Sir  William’s 
sister,  and  therefore  Patie’s  cousin.  All,  it  need  not  be  said,  ends 
in  general  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  the  sour  rival  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  wicked  uncle  who  has  wished  to  rob  Peggy  of  her 
inheritance  is  threatened  with  immediate  extinction,  and  Sir 
William  settles  down  in  his  restored  mansion  as  presiding  genius  of 
the  fields.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  intricacy 
iu  the  plot  or  subtlety  in  the  characters.  It  is  not  subtlety  or 
intricacy  that  is  wanted  in  such  a  play ;  it  is  homely  truth,  with 
just  enough  mystery  to  excite  the  rustic  curiosity,  and  poetic  jus¬ 
tice  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  with  an  even  hand. 
These  are  the  charms  of  The  Gentile  Shejdierd,  and  hence  its  undying 
popularity  in  the  land  where  its  scenes  and  its  strange  language  are 
familiar.  Racy  of  the  soil  it  is ;  its  heroes  and  heroines  are  such  as 
the  Pentland  hills  might  still  produce  in  plenty— fine  stalwart  lads, 
with  bright  eyes  and  springing  step  ;  fair  lassies,  red-cheeked  and 
ripe,  and  straight  as  sapling  pines.  Smart  dialogue,  songs  that  you 
can  scarce  help  singing,  fresh  rustic  badinage,  the  tricks  of  the  old 
1  humourist  whom  the  country  folk  think  “  in  compact  with 
Auld  Nick,”  the  grave  yeoman  loyalty  of  Symon  and  Glaud, 
the  patriarchal  dignity  of  Sir  William — these  are  the  qualities 
that  have  given  The  Gentle  Shepherd  its  position  in  Scottish  litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  keep  it  there.  It  is  difficult  to  quote  any  passage, 
for  the  language  is  to  a  Southron  unintelligible  except  with  a 
glossary.  But  we  will  give  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  interpret  the  difficulties  by  the  aid  of  the 
I  glossaries  contained  in  either  of  the  editions  that  we  are  review- 
|  iug.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  celebrated  dialogue  between  the  two 
maidens  Peggy  and  Jenny,  on  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  marriage: — ■ 

JENNY. 

Hey,  “  Bonny  lass  of  Branksome  !  ”  or ’t  be  lang, 

Your  witty  Pate  will  put  you  in  a  sang. 

O  ’tis  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a  bride ! 

Syne  whinging  gets  about  your  ingle-side, 

Peiping  for  this  or  that  with  fasheous  din. 

To  mak’  them  brats  then  ye  maun  toil  and  spin. 

Ae  wean  fa’s  sick,  an  scads  itself  wi’  brue, 

Ane  breaks  his  stun,  anither  tines  his  shoe  ; 

The  “  Deil  gaes  o’er  John  Wabster,”  hainc  grows  hell, 

When  Pate  misca’s  ye  waur  than  tongue  can  tell. 

PEGGY. 

Yes,  it’s  a  heartsome  thing  to  be  a  wife, 

When  round  the  ingle-edge  young  sprouts  are  rife. 

Gif  I’m  sae  happy,  I  shall  have  delight 
To  hear  their  little  plaints,  and  keep  them  right. 

Wow,  Jenny  !  can  there  greater  pleasure  be, 

Than  see  sic  we  tots  toolying  at  your  knee  ; 

When  ’a  they  ettle  at,  their  greatest  wish, 

Is  to  be  made  of,  and  obtain  a  kiss  ? 

Can  there  be  toil  in  tenting  day  aud  night 
The  like  of  them,  when  love  makes  care  delight  ? 

JENNY. 

But  poortith,  Peggy,  is  the  warst  of ’a, 

Gif  o’er  your  heads  ill  chance  should  beggary  draw  ; 

There  little  love  or  eantv  cheer  can  come 
Frae  duddy  doublets  and  a  pantry  toom. 

Your  nowt  may  die  ;  the  spate  may  bear  away 
Frae  at!  the  liowns  your  dainty  rucks  of  hay 
The  thiok-blawn  wreaths  of  snaw,  or  blashy  thows 
May  smoor  your  wethers  and  may  rot  your  ewes  : 

A  dyvour  buys  your  butter,  woo,  and  cheese. 

But  or  the  day  of  payment  breaks  and  flees  ; 

With  glooman  brow  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent, — 

’Tis  no  to  gie  ;  your  merchant's  to  the  bent: 
liis  honour  mnunna  want,  he  poinds  your  gear  ; 

Syne  driven  frae  house  and  hald,  where  will  ye  steer? 

Dear  Meg,  be  wise,  and  lead  a  single  life  ; 

Troth,  it’s  nae  mows  to  be  a  married  wife. 

,  PEGGY. 

May  sic  ill  luck  befn’  that  silly  she 
Wlia  has  sic  fears,  for  that  was  never  me. 

Let  fowk  bode  weel,  and  strive  to  do  their  best  ; 

Nae  mair’s  requir’d — let  heaven  make  out  the  re3t. 

I’ve  heard  my  honest  uncle  aften  say 

That  lads  should  a’  for  wives  that’s  virtuous  pray; 

For  the  maist  thrifty  man  could  never  get 
A  well-stor’d  room,  unless  his  wife  wad  let. 
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Wherefore  nocht  shall  he  wanting  on  my  part 
To  gather  wealth  to  raise  my  shepherd’s  heart. 

Whate’er  he  wins  I’ll  guide  with  canny  care, 

And  win  the  vogue  at  market,  tron,  or  fair, 

For  halesome,  clean,  cheap  and  sufficient  ware. 

A  flock  of  Iambs,  cheese,  butter,  and  some  woo, 

Shall  first  be  said  to  pay  the  laird  his  due  ; 

Syne  a’  behind’s  our  ain.  Thus  without  fear, 

With  lovjc  and  rowth  we  thro’  the  warld  will  steer; 

And  when  my  Pate  in  bairns  and  gear  grows  rife, 

He’ll  bless  the  day  he  gat  me  for  his  wife. 

Space  does  not  allow  us  to  make  extracts  from  tlie  really  brilliant 
Chattertonian  poem  of  “  The  Vision,”  or  from  those  poems  which 
during  Ramsay's  lifetime  stood  next  to  The  Gentle  Shepherd  in 
popularity — the  Fables  and  Tales,  and  the  Epistles.  Quotations, 
however,  are  not  necessary  now  that  the  poems,  both  in  their 
complete  form  and  in  Messrs.  Ross's  partial  reprint,  are  made 
readily  accessible.  Ramsay  is  a  poet  who  deserves  to  be  known 
outside  his  native  country,  as  Burns  is  known,  and  as  his  pre¬ 
decessors  Dunbar,  Gawain  Douglas,  and  Lyndsay  ought  to  be 
known.  Like  them  he  is  intensely  local  and  vernacular  ;  but  for 
that  very  reason  students  of  real  poetry,  that  is  of  native  and  un¬ 
conventional  “  making,”  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  him. 


FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.* 


r|MIE  preface  to  this  work  informs  the  reader  that  the  publishers, 
J-  before  offering  it  to  the  public,  “  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  narrative  is  what  it  purports  to  be — a  genuine  record  of 
five  years’  penal  servitude  by  one  who  endured  it.”  Even  without 
this  assurance,  internal  evidence  would  certainly  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  story  is  true,  and  probably  the  first  true 
story  of  the  kind  that  has  been  committed  to  print.  “Few  sub¬ 
jects  perhaps,”  says  the  writer  in  the  opening  of  the  book,  “  have 
been  more  written  upon  by  persons  who  are  either  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject  they  profess  to  describe,  and  (sic)  who  draw  liberal 
draughts  on  their  imaginations,  as  poets  do  in  descanting  of  Para¬ 
dise  and  Hades.”  The  author  of  the  present  volume  had  greater 
opportunities  than  most  prisoners  for  observing  the  working  of  the 
convict  system,  as,  thanks  to  his  education  and  good  behaviour  iu 
prison,  he  was  placed  in  several  positions  where  he  was  a  kind  of 
overseer  of  other  prisoners ;  and  he  thinks,  not  without  reason, 
that  his  narrative  “  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  and  are  anxious  to  reform  and  improve  prison  disci¬ 
pline  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader.” 

It  appears  that  the  teller  of  the  story,  having  got  into  some 
commercial  scrape  and  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  a  more  guilty  com¬ 
panion,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  sentenced  to  five  years’ 
penal  servitude  for  the  offence  he  had  committed.  His  first 
knowledge  of  prison  discipline  wa3  acquired  in  Newgate  after  he 
had  been  remanded  from  the  magistrate’s  court  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  first  thing  that  seems  to  have  struck  the 
writer  when  he  was  shown  into  bis  cell  was  the  oppressive 
neatness  and  cleanness  of  everything,  which  will  have  impressed 
itself  upon  every  one  who  has  had  even  a  casual  survey  of  a  prison 
interior.  “I  have  always  had,”  he  writes,  “  a  great  aversion  to 
dirt ;  and,  before  I  came  here,  thought  that  nothing  could  be  too 
clean.  But  so  fearfully,  spotlessly  clean  was  this  terrible  little 
cell,  that  I  felt  as  if  a  little  dirt,  if  I  could  only  discover  it, 
would  be  a  comfort,  would  give  the  place  a  more  habitable  look.” 
Another  disagreeable  impression  was  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
a  spy-hole  in  the  door,  through  which  every  movement  of  a  pri¬ 
soner  could  be  watched  without  his  suspecting  it.  The  writer  had 
a  perhaps  juster  cause  for  irritation  when  he  was  marched  into 
chapel,  and  told  that  he  must  hold  both  his  hands  behind  his  back 
as  he  walked.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  in  Newgate  have  not  much  to 
complain  of.  They  can,  by  paying  for  it,  get  in  their  meals  from 
a  cook-shop  over  the  way,  and  get  another  prisoner  to  do  the 
menial  work  of  cleaning  their  cells.  The  general  impression  of 
the  author  of  Five  Years'  Penal  Servitude,  in  comparing  Newgate 
with  the  other  prisons  he  went  through,  -was  that  the  whole 
system  was  a  bad  cop}'  of  that  of  some  other  place.  “  The 
discipline  was  strict  in  some  things  and  lax  in  others.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  show  and  fussiness — very  many  irritating  regu¬ 
lations  that  had  no  earthly  use.  The  place  is  made  too  much  of 
a  City  show,  where  aldermen  and  other  civic  authorities  are 
fond  of  bringing  their  friends  to  see  how  cleverly  the  great  City 
manages  everything — prisons  among  others.”  This  kind  of  vulgar, 
morbid  curiosity  is  of  course  a  very  bad  thing ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  -ee  how  any  stop  can  be  put  to  it.  The  authorities  cannot 
well  be  denied  access  to  the  prison,  and  nothing  but  good  taste 
on  their  own  part  can  prevent  a  misuse  of  their  opportunities.  It 
would,  however,  be  easy  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  such  petty  an¬ 
noyances  as  making  “  untried,  unconvicted  men  ”  march  to  chapel 
with  their  hands  behind  their  backs.  The  writer,  a  short  time 
after  conviction,  was  taken  to  Millbank,  and  on  the  prisoners’ 
arrival  one  of  the  chief  warders  read  out  to  them  the  prison  rules, 
and  the  regulations  as  to  marks  and  remission  of  time  : 


Every  prisoner  on  first  entering  the  convict  service  has  to  undergo  nine 
months  ot'  separate  confinement  in  a  cell  by  himself,  working  in  that  cell, 
and  never  leaving  it  except  for  exercise  or  to  go  to  chapel.  During  that 
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nine  months  no  remission  is  given  ;  but  for  the  remainder  of  his  time,  if  he 
obtains  the  full  quantum  of  eight  marks  a  day,  which  can  only  he  earned 
by  good  conduct  and  the  completion  of  his  day’s  work,  whatever  that  may 
be,  he  is  allowed  a  remission  of  equal  to  three  months  in  each  year,  or  one 
fourth  of  his  sentence,  except  the  nine  months.  The  full  amount  of  marks 
for  a  man  to  earn  in  a  year  is  2,920.  If  less  than  this  number  are  earned 
then  so  much  remission  is  lost.  It  is  very  seldom  a  man  goes  through  a 
whole  term  of  service  without  losing  some  marks.  I  reckoned  very  quickly 
that  it  was  just  possible  I  could  get  twelve  months  and  three  weeks  remis¬ 
sion  otf  my  five  years.  I  actually  got  off  twelve  months  and  ten  days.  On 
this  mark  system  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  further  on.  Like  all  other 
human  systems  it  is  not  perfection,  though  good  in  theory. 

Presently  he  had  to  exchange  his  dress  for  the  prison  uniform, 
his  own  clothes  and  belongings  being  put  aside  in  a  bundle.  He 
asked  to  keep  his  toothbrush,  but  the  chief  warder  told  him  that 
if  ho  was  particular  about  bis  teeth  he  must  make  shift  with  his 
towel.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being  told  off  to  work  in  the 
tailors’  shop,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  a  good-humoured  Irish 
warder,  who  was  much  liked  by  the  prisoners,  and  was  of  a  far 
better  character  than,  it  would  seem,  are  many  of  the  warders. 
“  With  some  exceptions,”  says  the  writer,  “the  warders  are  as  bad 
a  lot  of  men  as  can  be  found,  and  many  of  them  are,  if  anything 
worse  than  the  prisoners.”  This  is  a  strong  statement,  and  pro¬ 
bably  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  prejudice  ;  but  that  there 
is  at  least  some  truth  in  it  is  proved  by  many  stories  of  the  writer’s 
and  of  other  prisoners’  experience.  That  the  warders  should  have 
many  bad  men  among  them  is  not  surprising  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  kind  of  life  they  lead,  upon  which  point  the  writer  has  some- 
pertinent  remarks : — 

Old  soldiers  make  the  best  officers.  The  life  suits  them,  and  they  are 
used  to  a  somewhat  similar  discipline.  Mv  only  wonder  is  that  any  man 
who  can  earn  a  crust  outside,  by  any  other  means,  ever  enters  such  a 
service.  Many  try  it,  and  after  a  few  months  leave  it  in  disgust.  Tia:- 
life  is  but  very  little  better  than  the  prisoners’.  I  can  well  understand  a. 
man  continuing  in  the  police  force  :  the  life  is  active,  the  man  has  plenty 
of  change,  and  he  is  generally  respected.  A  convict  warder  is  a  man  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  tiger’s  cage.  With  few  exceptions,  the  men  he  is  placed  over 
are  great  scoundrels,  with  but  few  redeeming  qualities,  who  hate  tlx 
warders  placed  over  them,  regarding  every  one  of  the  prison  authorities  .. 
their  natural  enemies. 

A  warder  comes  on  duty  at  six  in  the  morning,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  meal-times,  is  with  the  prisoners  till  nine  at  night.  Every  alternate 
Sunday  he  is  off  duty,  liow  much  better  is  this  than  the  life  ef  tin 
prisoners  themselves?  I  have  said  they  are  a  bad  lot — the  majority  of 
them.  I  shall,  when  we  get  to  Dartmoor,  tell  of  a  few  of  their  “  litli 
games.”  I  will  now  give  an  instance  of  a  case  where  an  officer,  not  acting 
"  square  ”  with  a  prisoner,  got  “  planted  ”  and  “  sucked  in  ”  “  to  rights.  ’ 
The  result  was,  he  got  his  full  deserts. 

The  story  which  follows  relates  how  a  warder  undertook  to 
convey  money  to  one  of  the  prisoners  under  his  charge,  and  appro¬ 
priated  it  to  himself.  This  was  discovered  by  the  prisoner's 
friends,  who  revenged  themselves  by  sending  flash  notes  to  the 
warder,  who  as  usual  converted  them  to  his  own  use,  and  was 
convicted  of  passing  forged  notes.  Later  on,  in  the  account  of 
Dartmoor,  we  hear  more  of  the  faults  of  the  warders,  some  of 
whom,  it  is  said,  “  take  a  delight  in  causing  a  prisoner  all  the 
possible  inconvenience  they  can,  knowing  the  man  cannot  retaliate 
or  even  protect  himself.”  This  is  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes, 
the  most  striking  of  which  relates  to  an  assistant  warder,  who 
used  when  on  duty  “  to  look  deliberately  around  to  see  whom  he 
could  annoy,”  and  who,  when  he  had  the  duty  of  searching  the 
prisoners’  cells,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  wonderful  discoveries 
of  contraband  articles.  “  lie  got  many  men  into  trouble.  It  was 
no  use  a  man’s  protesting  he  had  never  seen  this  or  that  before.  A 
prisoner’s  word  is  never  taken  against  an  officer’s.”  This  warder's 
crowning  feat  was  the  discovery  of  a  formidable  piece  of  iron  in  the 
cell  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  serious  trouble  before.  The  writer 
points  out  that  the  possession  of  this  iron  was  supposed  to  indicate 
an  intention  either  to  escape  or  to  attack  a  warder.  “  As  to 
getting  out,  no  man  but  a  madman  would  try  to  make  bis  escape 
by  getting  out  of  a  cell ;  ”  and  if  the  man  wished  to  attack  a 
warder  bis  wooden  stool  would  be  a  much  more  efficient  weapon 
than  an  iron  holdfast.  However,  the  man  in  whose  cell  the  iron 
was  found  was  flogged.  It  was  supposed  that  the  Governor  had 
some  suspicion  that  the  discovery  was  not  a  genuine  one,  as  the 
warder  was  told  off  to  some  other  duty.  “  The  men  one  and  all 
took  such  a  hatred  to  him,  and  so  unmistakably  expressed  it,  not 
only  in  words  but  in  most  significant  looks,  that  be  was  afraid  to 
go  out  with  any  of  the  bog  gangs  for  fear  he  should  have  been  set 
upon.” 

As  the  writer  drew  near  the  end  of  his  term  of  imprisonment 
he  was  appointed  to  assist  the  engineer  who  was  superintending  the 
new  works  at  Dartmoor,  and  this  appointment  saved  him  from  the 
annoyance  at  the  hands  of  the  warders  which  he  had  before  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  as,  curiously  enough^  he  bad  the  whole  direction  of  the 
cleaning  and  papering  of  the  warders’  quarters,  a  power  which  en¬ 
sured  his  being  civilly  treated.  His  position  also  gave  him  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  seeing  the  working  of  convict  labour,  and  bis 
conclusion  was  that  the  work  done  is,  considering  the  circumstances, 
of  surprisingly  good  quality.  He  was  also  fully  confirmed  in  his 
general  opinion  of  the  warders,  who,  he  thinks,  should  he 
chosen  as  much  as  possible  from  among  retired  soldiers  and  sailors. 
As  it  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the  general  run  of  warders  are 
men  who  take  to  the  employment  as  a  last  resource,  and  who, 
from  having  been  in  a  state  approaching  destitution,  are  suddenly 
put  into  a  position  of  authority.  “  The  scheming  and  intriguing 
that  goes  on  among  the  warders,  one  against  the  other,  no  one  but 
those  who  have  to  do  with  them  can  conceive.” 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  hook  the  writer  gives  his  views  upon 
prison  reform.  He  considers  that  the  glaring  evil  of  the  present 
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system  is  the  mixing  together  of  hardened  offenders  with  com¬ 
paratively  innocent  men,  who  are  in  many  cases  corrupted  by  the 
companionship  into  which  they  are  thrown.  He  thinks  that  long 
sentences  for  first  offences  are  also  a  great  mistake.  “  Shorter 
periods  of  imprisonment,  and  that  ot  a  much  severer  nature 
as  regards  discipline,  food,  and  treatment  altogether,  I  believe 
would  be  found  to  be  more  effective,  and  it  would  not  lead 
to  so  much  evil  in  its  effects  on  the  families  of  men  con¬ 
victed.”  Indeed  the  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
really  severe  sentence  of  one  year  would  be  a  more  efficient 
deterrent  than  the  present  comparatively  mild  sentences  of  five,  or 
seven  years.  For  second  comers  he  thinks  that  nothing  stopping 
short  of  cruelty  can  be  too  severe ;  and  he  proposes  to  have  flog¬ 
gings  administered  in  separate  doses  at  long  intervals  instead  of 
all  at  once,  a  suggestion  which  does  not  strike  us  as  very  happy. 
As  to  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  prisoners,  he  believes  that 
transportation  would  be  much  better  than  “  crowding  together,  in 
English  prisons  a  number  of  men  and  says  that  the  Association 
Rooms  at  Dartmoor  are  “  large  class-rooms  in  the  college  of  vice. 
He  suggests  that  the  next  official  inspection  of  Dartmoor  should 
be  made  without  previous  notice,  in  which  case  the  Director  would 
see  much  that  is  generally  put  out  of  sight  when  he  arrives.  It  is 
tolerably  obvious  from  the  whole  book  that  there  is  plenty  of  room 
tor  reform  in  the  convict  system,  and  the  writer’s  own  suggestions 
are  not  without  their  value. 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  PLYMOUTH.* 

4YTE  are  always  glad  to  welcome  such  a  careful  monograph  as 
V  V  Mr,  Brooking  Rowe’s  description  of  the  church  and  parish 
of  St.  Andrew  in  Plymouth.  The  well-ascertained  and  thoroughly 
digested  history  of  a  parish  may  often  throw  no  small  amount  of 
light  on  events  which  belong  to  the  wider  history  of  the  country ; 
and  the  changes  and  development  of  a  town  are  generally  more  or 
less  reflected  in  the  architecture  and  monuments  of  its  principal 
church.  Why  Mr.  Rowe  should  in  this  case  have  confined  the 
results  of  his  labours  to  the  select  few  who  may  be  lucky  enough 
to  get  hold  of  his  privately  printed  volume  we  cannot  tell.  Biblio¬ 
maniacs  of  the  old  type  no  doubt  find  a  considerable  charm  in  the 
“  only  fifty  copies,”  or  “  only  ten,  large  paper,”  which  make  their 
own  treasure  so  much  more  precious.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  treasures 
thus  jealously  guarded  are  of  very  questionable  value  to  the  outside 
world.  Here  is  an  excellent  book  which  many  an  “  outside  ”  anti¬ 
quary  or  historian  would  be  heartily  glad  to  possess,  but  of  which 
he  may  find  it  difficult  even  to  get  a  sight. 

St.  Andrew’s — for  some  centuries  the  only  church  in  Plymouth 
— has  of  late  years  been  raised  to  especial  prominence  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  made  to  combine  in  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque  architectural  groups  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  may  be  defects  and  errors  in  the  new  Town  Hall  of 
Plymouth  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its  varied  outlines  and 
grandly  broken  masses  give  it  an  interest  which  carries  us  straight 
away  to  Ypres  or  Courtray,  suggesting  as  it  does  the  stadthouse 
of  just  such  a  long  established  centre  of  commerce.  It  forms  one 
side  of  an  open  “  place,”  and  is  fronted  by  other  municipal  build¬ 
ings  of  similar  character.  Its  great  tower  soars  high  above  many 
a  smaller  fleche  and  turret ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
dwarfs  the  ancient  tower  of  St.  Andrew’s,  which  rises  at  the  far 
end  of  the  opening.  The  church  has  but  lately  emerged 
from  a  complete  restoration  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  Perpendicular  building  having  three  aisles 
of  equal  breadth,  and  ending,  eastward,  at  the  same  line.  Thus 
the  chancel  does  not  project ;  and  within,  the  division  is  marked 
by  a  wide  and  lofty  arch,  above  which  the  roof  hardly  rises  at  all. 
These  are  Devonshire  peculiarities.  The  chancel  arch  and  the 
chancel  are  rarely  much  developed.  The  separation  was  marked  by 
those  superb  screens  of  carved  woodwork  for  which  the  county  is 
so  justly  famed,  but  which,  it  may  be  feared,  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  partly  from  neglect,  and  partly  from  the  zeal  of  “  restorers  ” 
of  the  baser  sort.  Nowhere  is  such  a  screen  more  called  for  than  in 
St.  Andrew’s.  The  old  woodwork  has  long  been  swept  away.  A 
new  screen,  which  need  not  be  too  high  or  too  close,  would  give 
great  additional  dignity  and  interest  to  the  interior. 

But  this  Perpendicular  church  represents  one  of  much  earlier 
date.  Plymouth,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the 
West.  It  grew  out  of  the  fishing  village  of  Sutton,  which  be¬ 
longed,  in  part  at  any  rate,  from  a  period  before  the  Conquest,  to 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Plympton,  whose  secular  Canons  were 
replaced  by  Augustinians  under  William  of  Warelwast,  the 
second  Norman  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  house  of  Plympton,  which 
became  the  richest  monastery  in  Devonshire,  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  long  estuary  into  which  falls  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Plym. 
The  Priors  cared  greatly  for  Sutton,  where  was  an  excellent 
harbour.  Under  their  nursing  the  place  rapidly  developed,  and 
became,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  one  of  the  principal 
ports  from  which  merchant  ships  and  others  sailed  for  Guienne 
and  the  harbours  of  western  France.  There  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  church  at  Sutton  in  the  days  of  the  Red  King ; 
and  the  parish  or  district  then  attached  to  it  extended 
over  a  great  range  of  country  between  the  sea  on  one  side  and  the 
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rivers  Plym  and  Tamar  on  the  east  and  west.  Such  a  district, 
with  but  one  church,  implies,  or  seems  to  imply,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vast  parishes  of  southern  Yorkshire,  a  thinly  scattered  popula¬ 
tion.  Gradually,  outlying  chapels  arose,  as  at  Stonehouse,  at 
Pennycross  (the  name,  Pen-y-crwys,  the  “  height  of  the  cross,”  is 
one  of  the  lingering  British  relics  of  the  country),  and  at  St. 
Budeaux.  Still,  the  people  were  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to 
the  mother-church  for  baptism,  for  marriage,  and  for  burial  until 
so  late  as  1482,  when  the  church  or  chapel  of  St.  Budeaux  was 
rebuilt,  and  obtained  special  ecclesiastical  privileges.  By  that  time 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew  had  become  what  wre  now  see  it.  The 
Norman  building  had  been  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by 
Perpendicular  work.  Aisle  succeeded  to  aisle  ;  and  at  last,  in  1441, 
one  Thomas  Yogge,  a  merchant  of  Plymouth,  undertook  to  build 
the  tower  if  the  town  would  be  at  the  cost  of  what  Leland  calls 
the  “stuffe.”  The  tower  was  some  time  in  building,  but  with 
admirable  result.  The  type  is  Western,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
Devonian,  and  the  details  plain.  But  the  massive  granite  and  the 
beauty  of  proportion  make  it  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  towers 
of  its  class  witli  which  we  are  acquainted.  Master  Yogge  built 
for  himself  a  “  goodly  house  ”  of  the  same  “  moorstone  ”  by  the 
side  of  the  churchyard  ;  but,  although  he  had  “  two  cloaks  and 
everything  handsome  about  him,”  he  had  also,  like  Dogberry,  his 
“  losses.”  Possibly  he  took  too  much  upon  himself.  He  had 
served  three  times  as  mayor  when  the  townsmen,  resolving  to  get 
rid  of  him,  passed  a  “  bye  law  ”  to  the  effect  that  no  one  should  be 
recognized  as  a  freeman  who  was  not  associated  with  the  guild  of 
Our  Lady  and  St.  George.  To  this  society  Yogge  did  not,  or 
could  not,  belong;  he  was  “ putte  out  of  hys  freedom,”  and  lost  in 
consequence  his  official  station. 

Many  are  the  associations  which  cling  round  the  church  which 
was  thus  completed.  Carmelites  and  Franciscans  had  already 
built  churches  in  Plymouth,  not  without  considerable  opposition 
from  the  vicars  of  St.  Andrew.  A  “  fair  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  ” 
had  arisen  on  the  Hoe ;  and  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  was  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  rocky  island  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  But  the  mother-church  was  still  by  far  the  most 
important.  To  it,  immediately  on  her  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Catherine  of  Arragon  went  on  foot  with  her  attendants,  to  give 
thanks  for  her  safety  after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage.  She  was 
still  closely  veiled,  and  no  one  saw  her  face  until  long  after  she 
had  passed  out  of  Devonshire ;  but  this  was  the  spot  of  English 
ground  on  which  she  first  knelt.  Into  this  church,  on  a  Sunday 
in  the  year  1580,  the  news  was  brought  that  Sir  Francis  Drake 
had  returned  “  from  his  voiage  about  the  earth.”  The  people 
flocked  out  to  the  Hoe  and  to  the  Barbacan  to  greet  him  and  his 
mariners  with  “  draughtes  of  wine  and  drinking  of  healthes,” 
whilst  “  the  great  ordinance  were  let  off.”  The  Puritans  of  the 
town  must  have  been  somewhat  scandalized ;  but  they  were  not 
perhaps  then  much  in  the  ascendant.  At  any  rate  we  find  that, 
about  the  same  time,  “  my  lord  Busshoppe's  players  ”  were  duly 
welcomed  in  Plymouth,  each  receiving  13s.  4 d.  for  his  share  in  the 
performance.  In  1657,  Admiral  Blake,  returning  from  the 
Canaries,  died  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  His  body  was 
brought  on  shore  and  embalmed ;  “  his  bowells  buried  here  by 
the  Mayor’s  seat  dore,  his  corps  at  Westminster  among  the  kings.” 
(It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that,  according  to  Clarendon,  the 
body  of  Blake  was  conveyed  to  London  by  land,  with  much  cere¬ 
mony.  This  was  not  the  case.  It  was  transported  by  sea,  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  ,  own  ship.)  Charles  II.,  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
visited  Plymouth  in  the  August  of  1667.  On  this  occasion  a  throne 
with  a  canopy  was  erected  in  front  of  the  altar  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church ;  and  the  king  “  toucht  for  the  evill  ”  there.  And  so  we 
come  down  to  later  days,  when  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  during  their  visit  to  the  West,  repaired  to  the  church  for 
the  express  purpose  of  hearing  a  sermon  from  the  vicar,  Zachary 
Mudge — a  man,  as  Johnson  wrote  of  him,  “  equally  eminent  for 
his  virtues  and  abilities ;  at  once  beloved  as  a  companion,  and 
reverenced  as  a  pastor.” 

Dr.  Mudge  hardly  attained  much  distinction  beyond  his  native 
county ;  and  he  is  now  best  remembered  as  the  “  ghost  ”  of  a  re- 
mar  liable  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Demonology.  He 
was  known  to  be  on  his  death-bed  when  the  members  of  a  club  to 
which  he  belonged  met  on  their  accustomed  evening.  Suddenly 
the  Doctor  appeared  among  them,  stood  at  the  table  for  a  moment, 
bent  his  head  to  the  company,  and  departed  without  a  word.  Two 
of  the  members  went  at  once  to  his  house,  and  brought  back  word 
that  Dr.  Mudge  had  just  died.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
reality  of  the  apparition ;  but  some  time  afterwards  his  nurse 
confessed  that  she  had  left  him  for  a  short  time,  and  was  horrified 
at  finding  him  absent  on  her  return.  lie  came  back  and  died ; 
having  no  doubt  remembered,  in  his  half-conscious  condition,  Ui.it 
it  was  the  evening  on  which  he  always  joined  the  club.  Of  other 
vicars  of  St.  Andrew’s  two  only  are  noticeable — the  Cardinal 
Adrian  de  Castello,  who  of  course  was  never  resident,  but  who  re¬ 
ceived  this  preferment  through  the  influence  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
afterwards  made  him  successively  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  Bath 
and  Wells;  and  George  Hughes,  a  Puritan  divine,  whose  fame  is 
in  the  pages  of  Calamy.  He  was  vicar  from  1643  to  1662,  when 
he  was  expelled,  imprisoned  on  St.  Nicholas  Island,  and,  on  his 
release,  forbidden  to  live  within  twenty  miles  of  Plymouth.  He 
died  at  Kingsbridge,  and  his  “  fragrant  and  ever-honoured 
memory  ”  is  honoured  by  a  tablet  in  the  church  there.  His  dis¬ 
courses,  one  of  which  is  entitled  “  The  Art  of  Embalming  Dead 
Saint3,”  and  another,  “  The  Wo-Joy  Trumpet,”  were  so  unusual 
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that  even  “  malignants ”  flocked  to  hear  them;  and  he  sometimes 
preached,  it  is  said,  before  Prince  Rupert  and  his  officers. 

The  registers  of  St.  Andrew’s  begin  in  1581.  There  may  have 
been  an  earlier  book,  since  those  of  St.  Budeaux  begin  in  1538, 
the  year  in  which  parish  registers  were  first  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
gularly  kept;  and  at  any  rate  there  was  much  agitation  when  the 
rumour  of  the  proposed  novelty  reached  Devonshire.  In  1536 
Sir  Piers  Edgpumbe  writes  to  Cromwell  as  follows : — 

Hyt  J's  now  coinme  to  my  knolegge  this  20  daye  of  Apryll  by  a  rvght 
trew  honest  man,  a  servant  of  myn,  that  ther  is  moehe  secrett  &  several 
communvcacyons  amongges  the  Kyngge’s  sojettes  ;  &  that  of  them  in 
sundry  places  with  in  the  scheres  oil’ Cornwall  and  Devonsher,  be  in  greate 
feer  and  mystrust,  what  the  Kyngge’s  Ilyghnes  &  hys  Conseyll  sehulde 
meane,  to  geve  in  commaundement  to  the  parsons  &  vycars  off  every 
parisse,  that  the}’  schulde  make  a  booke,  and  surely  to  be  kept,  wher  in  to 
be  speeyffyyd  the  namys  off  as  many  as  beweddvd,  and  the  namys  off  them 
that  be  buryyed,  &  oft'  all  those  that  be  crystyned . Ther  mys¬ 

trust  ys  that  somrne  charges,  more  than  has  byn  in  tymys  past,  schall  growe 
to  theym  by  this  occasyon  off  regesstrvnge  off  thes  thyngges  ;  wher  in,  ytf 
itt  schall  please  the  Kyngge’s  Majeste  to  put  them  yowte  off  dowte,  in  my 
poar  mynde  schall  encresse  moche  harty  lotf.  .  .  .  Scrybelyed  in  hast. 

The  dread  of  “  somme  charges  ”  has,  we  may  be  sure,  been  the 
origin  of  rnauy  a  commotion,  as  the  Western  rising  was  called  in 
the  days  of  Edward  VI.  Many  of  the  town  documents,  and 
among  them  perhaps  the  first  register,  were  then  burnt.  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  which  broke  out  in  1536,  delayed  the  order 
for  the  enforcement  of  registration  until  1538,  two  years  after  the 
letter  of  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe.  There  are  few  entries  of  interest  in 
the  registers  of  St.  Andrew’s.  Mr.  Rowe  suggests  that  the  word 
“  chested,”  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  register  of  burials,  until 
about  1653,  implies  that  the  fashion  for  the  poorer  people  to  be 
buried  in  a  coffin  had  not  long  set  in  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  some 
country  parishes  there  was  in  use  down  to  a  later  date  a  public 
chest  or  coffin,  which  was  kept  in  the  church,  and  in  which  the 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave.  During  the  sieges  of  Plymouth  by 
Prince  Rupert,  there  are  many  entries  in  the  churchwarden’s  accounts 
“  for  making  graves  for  slaine  souldiers,  poor  folkes,  and  cavallards,” 
the  last  being  “  cavalier”  soldiers  killed  in  the  skirmishes  which  went 
on  about  the  town.  There  are  the  usual  entries  for  payments 
to  the  ringers — “  for  ringing  in  remembrance  of  God's  gracious 
deliverance  of  this  land  from  the  Spanish  invasion  (this  was  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  25th  of  July,  “being  the  day  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  seene  on  this  coast,”  when  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
wore  their  scarlet  and  feasted  on  “  wine  and  cake  ”)  ;  “  for  ringing 
when  the  newes  came  of  a  Triennial  Parliament  ”  ;  “  for  Ilopton's 
overthrow  ” ;  “  in  memorial  of  the  Sabbath  Day  fight  ” ;  and  “  at 
the  news  of  Kirk’s  relieving  Londonderry.”  A  “  solemn  ringing  ” 
on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  was  continued 
so  late  as  1820.  And  among  other  notices  we  have,  in  1683 — 
“  Paid  Mr.  Philip  Pearse  for  drawing  the  picture  of  King  Charles  I., 
which,  by  consent  of  the  Bishop,  was  set  up  this  yeare  in  memory 
of  his  sacred  name,  whoe  dyed  a  martyr  for  the  Church  of  England 
by  the  bloody  and  barbarous  rebells  and  sectaryes,  1648.”  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  first  church-rate  levied  in  the  parish  was 
after  the  great  storm  of  1703,  in  which  Winstanley  and  his  light¬ 
house  on  the  Eddystone  perished.  The  church  was  greatly  injured 
on  this  occasion.  The  bells  are  not  ancient.  They  were  cast  in 
1749  by  Thomas  Bilbie,  who  records  his  work  in  more  than  one 
fashion : — 

Thomas  Bilbie  cast  us  all. 

Thomas  Bilbie  cast  all  wee. 

There  are  a  few  noteworthy  monuments,  and  one  or  two  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  earlier  church.  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian, 
who  died  in  Plymouth  in  1835,  has  a  tablet  with  a  long  poetical 
inscription. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  followed  the  history  of  the  church  of  St.  Budeaux, 
the  most  important  daughter  of  St.  Andrew’s,  with  not  less  minute¬ 
ness.  The  church  stands  finely  on  a  high  wooded  bluff  above  the 
Tamar,  where,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  St.  Budoc,  coming 
from  Ireland,  built  for  himself  an  oratory,  having  been  warned  not 
to  cross  the  stream  which  separated  him  from  Cornwall.  Besides 
this,  there  are  only  two  churches  in  this  country  dedicated  to  St. 
Budoc — one  in  Oxford,  the  history  of  which  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  examine,  and  one  in  the  Cornish  deanery  of 
Kerrier.  A  family  which,  taking  its  name  from  the  place,  was 
known  as  “  Budockshed,”  or  “  Butshed,”  was  long  resident  here  ; 
and  to  one  of  them,  Roger  Budockshed,  the  building  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  church  is  attributed,  but  with  doubtful  truth,  although  Prince, 
in  his  Worthies  of  Devon,  adds  to  the  statement: — “See  his  fate, 
or  rather,  the  inscrutable  event  of  Providence ;  this  gentleman’s 
own  daughter  was  the  very  first  that  handseld  it,  the  place  of  her 
burial.”  The  old  house  of  the  Budocksheds,  which  has  long  fallen 
from  its  high  estate,  was  coeval  with  the  chureh.  It  came  at  last 
to  General  Trelawny,  who  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  son,  Sir  William,  was  the  first  patron 
of  ornamental  gardening  in  this  part  of  England.  He  had  been 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  and  numerous  shrubs  and  trees  were  im¬ 
ported  by  him  from  America  for  the  gardens  which  he  formed  at 
St.  Budeaux.  Rhododendrons,  kalmias,  and  azaleas  here  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Devonshire.  Some  rare  plants  still  remain  in 
the  terraced  gardens,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  avenue  of  yews 
which  is  perhaps  of  older  date. 

The  parish  register  of  St.  Budeaux  records  the  marriage  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Mary  Newman,  who,  as  she  was  also  buried 
here,  was  probably  a  native  of  the  place.  This  is  the  lady  of  whom 
the  Devonshire  tradition  runs  that,  not  having  heard  from  her 


husband,  the  “  old  warrior,”  for  seven  years,  she  concluded  that  he 
was  dead,  and  agreed  to  marry  again.  But  as  she  stood  in  church 
with  her  intended  husband  a  cannon  ball  burst  through  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  fell  between  them.  “  That,"  she  exclaimed,  “  is  the 
signal  of  Drake.  He  is  still  living.  There  must  be  neither  troth 
nor  ring  between  me  and  thee.”  Sir  Francis,  it  may  be  added,  has 
the  reputation  in  the  West  of  having  been  a  great  magician.  By 
far  the  most  remarkable  vicar  of  St.  Budeaux  was  a  Mr.  Alcock, 
who  held  the  living  from  1732  to  about  1788.  He  was  at  once 
priest,  doctor,  and  lawyer ;  an  occasional  cock-fighter ;  a  good 
farmer ;  an  earnest  maintainer  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  Devon¬ 
shire  cider;  a  rare  scholar;  and,  if  we  may  trust  contemporary 
descriptions,  an  eloquent  preacher.  It  was  Mr.  Alcock  who  sent 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  an  inscription  for  the  portrait  of  himself, 
which  the  great  painter  had  just  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
Plympton : — 

Laudat  Romanus  Rapliaelem,  Grtecus  Apellem, 

Plympton  Reynolden  jactat,  utrique  paran. 

But  Sir  Joshua  would  not  allow  the  lines  to  be  attached  to  his 
picture. 


COACHES.* 


f  [THE  unfortunate  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
J-  having  been  imprisoned  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Tower  for 
the  crime  of  being  cousin  to  the  royal  family,  was  liberated  by 
Queen  Mary  and  sent  abroad.  At  Venice  he  was  out  hawking  on 
one  of  the  islands  when  a  sudden  storm  came  on.  He  was  drenched 
with  rain,  and  caught  cold  or  ague.  Getting  worse,  he  repaired  to 
Padua,  and  there  died.  The  English  Ambassador  to  Venice  re¬ 
ported  his  death  to  the  Queen,  and  his  letter  is  among  the  State 
Papers.  He  says  that  Courtenay  travelled  from  Venice  to  Padua 
in  “  a  certain  uneasy  kind  of  waggon  called  a  coche.”  We  recom¬ 
mend  this  anecdote  to  Mr.  Thrupp  for  his  next  edition,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  an  early  notice  of  the  coach  by  name  which  has  escaped  him. 
lie  tells  us  that  the  word  has  the  same  sound  in  all  European 
languages,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Kotze  in 
Hungary,  where  coaches  were  first  built.  One  made  at  Kotze  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  Charles  VII.  in  1457.  In  England  the  first  was 
made  in  1555  for  Henry  Manners,  second  Earl  of  Rutland. 
Taylor  the  “Water  Poet”  complains  in  1605  that  coaches 
“  have  increased  with  a  mischief  and  have  ruined  the  trade 
of  the  waterman.”  The  waterman  long  survived  his  traffic 
on  the  “  silent  highway,”  and  to  this  day  the  attendant  at 
a  cabstand  is  called  a  waterman,  though  he  may  not  be 
directly  descended  from  the  old  boatmen,  but  may  derive  his 
name  from  plying  the  pump-handle.  The  oldest  examples  of 
coaches  now  in  existence  seem  to  be  at  Coburg  ;  a  place,  indeed, 
which  contains  many  other  interesting  objects,  especially  of  art, 
but  which  has  seldom  been  visited  by  any  English  travellers  except 
Her  Majesty.  Among  them  Mr.  Thrupp  mentions  a  carriage  built 
for  the  wedding  of  the  Elector  John  Cassimir  in  1584,  and  of 
another  built  for  the  same  duke’s  second  marriage,  both  of  which 
are  still  in  the  ducal  coachhouse  at  that  remote  town.  With  them 
is  a  smaller  one  still  older,  as  it  was  made  for  the  wedding  of  Duke 
John  Frederick  with  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  sister  of  Anne,  the  fourth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  At  Verona  there  are  two  small  coach- 
bodies  which  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dante. 
Mr.  Thrupp  gives  a  sketch  of  one  of  them.  The  arms  on  the  panels 
prove  that  it  was  made  for  the  marriage  of  Ginevra  Allegri,  the 
poet’s  last  descendant,  with  Count  Sarego,  in  1549.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped  and  ornamented,  but  is  only  a  skeleton,  to  be  covered 
when  in  use  with  curtains.  There  were  sumptuary  laws  in  Italy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  against  the  excessive  use  of  silk,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  velvet  in  the  coverings  of  coaches.  A  hundred  years 
elapsed  before  glass  windows  or  complete  doors  superseded  cur¬ 
tains  ;  and  in  country  places  curtained  carriages  of  various 
kinds  may  yet  perhaps  be  found.  They  were  not  uncommon  in 
Ireland  a  few  years  ago.  In  1670  springs  were  first  used. 
At  this  period  a  wheeled  vehicle,  which  Mr.  Thrupp  describes 
as  compounded  of  a  wheel-barrow  and  a  sedan-chair,  was  in  use  in 
Paris.  It  was  called  a  brouette,  and  had  two  wheels  and  a  pair  of 
long  shafts,  between  which  a  man  ran.  Mr.  Thrupp  strangely  ob¬ 
serves  upon  the  Japanese  jin-rik-alia,  that  it  is  a  revival  of  the 
brouette  ;  but  the  jin-rik-sha  was  probably  in  existence  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  years  before  the  French  wheelbarrow  was  in¬ 
vented.  It  was  to  the  brouette  that  springs  were  first  applied.  By 
this  time  coaches  had  become  so  far  common  in  England  that 
even  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  about  1668,  determined  to  buy  one,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  boasts  that  he  has  been  abroad  with 
his  wife  the  first  time  he  ever  rode  in  his  own  coach.  In  another 
hundred  years  the  first  treatise  on  coach-building  was  published 
in  Paris  ;  but  even  then  the  springs  were  of  very  primi¬ 
tive  design,  and  jolting  rough  enough  to  break  bones  must  have 
been  the  portion  of  travellers. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  present  day  differs  more  from  that 
of  our  great-grandfathers  than  in  this  one  particular  of  travelling. 
When  locomotion  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  a  journey  to  go 
to  the  next  parish  or  the  market  town  travellers  were  an 
exception.  Only  people  of  great  wealth  and  their  companions 
made  tours.  Dr.  Johnson's  journey  to  Scotland  was  the  result. 

*  The  History  of  Coaches.  By  G.  A.  Thrupp.  London :  Kerby  & 
Endean.  1877. 
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of  years  of  careful  planning  and  preparation.  The  chances  of 
a  coach  breaking  down  were  so  great  that  a  long  journey 
was  of  necessity  made  on  horseback,  and  lawyers  rode  circuit, 
ladies  rode  to  balls,  brides  rode  to  church.  Even  if  coaches  had 
been  made  as  they  are  made  now,  they  would  have  been  useless  on 
the  roads.  Wherever  the  soil  was  clay,  roads  were  practically 
useless  except  in  dry  weather.  Sussex  has  hardly  yet  lost  its  bad 
name  for  ruts;  and  even  in  London  the  streets  were  far  from 
smooth.  We  do  not  know  how  much  we  owe  to  Macadam,  and 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his  invention  may  lead  us  sometimes 
almost  to  wonder  if  it  really  was  an  invention  at  all.  No  doubt 
railways  have  thrown  mere  country  roads  into  the  shade;  the 
Queen's  highway,  like  the  Queen  s  peace,  is  little  more  than  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  coach-building  flourishes  more  than  ever. 
It  used  to  be  prophesied  that  steam  would  supersede  horses,  and 
that  coach-builders,  as  well  as  horse-dealers,  would  be  ruined. 
The  result  has  been  just  the  contrary,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that,  by  so  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  travellers,  steam 
has  increased  the  numbers  of  vehicles  required  for  their  use  ; 
though  we  have  heard  of  a  modern  undertaker  who  com¬ 
plained  that  London  business  was  slack  because  people  who  used 
to  die  in  town  now  go  to  the  country  lor  that  purpose.  Four- 
in-Hand  Clubs  flourish,  and  coach-building  has  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that  a  driver  can  apply  his  drag,  can  raise  and 
turn  back  his  carriage  roof,  can  let  down  the  steps  and  open  the 
door  without  moving  from  his  seat ;  while  of  some  American 
waggons  for  trotting-matches  Mr.  Thrupp  tells  us  that  a  man 
can  lift  one  of  them  without  assistance,  and  can  set  it  on  its 
wheels  again  if  it  is  upset.  Though  the  American  “  buggy  ”  is  so 
light,  it  is  not  adapted  for  our  smooth  roads.  There  is  a  tremu¬ 
lous  motion  which  is  disagreeable  if  the  road  is  hard ;  but  the 
extreme  lightness  enables  it  to  “recover  itself  at  any  obstacle,” 
and  to  “  travel  with  facility  over  very  rough  roads.”  There  is  a 
great  demand  for  these  waggons  in  the  colonies,  and  they  are 
cheap  as  well  as  durable.  Their  cheapness,  Mr.  Thrupp  considers, 
is  owing  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  workman,  who  “  finds 
out  the  value  of  machinery  and  desires  to  use  and  improve  it. 
Instead  of  fearing  rivalry,  he  welcomes  it.”  There  is  a  very  different 
account  of  English  workmen.  In  this  country  machinery  is  little 
usedfor  coach-building, except  inpatent-wheel  factories ;  but,  “until 
the  use  of  machinery  is  adopted  more  generally  in  London,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  trade  of  building  carriages  for  export  will  drift  more 
and  more  to  the  provinces  and  to  the  Continent.”  This  is  a  sad 
account;  but  the  only  thing  strange  about  it  is  that  similar 
accounts  come  from  all  quarters  and  from  the  centres  of  all  kinds 
of  manufactures.  Our  noble  friend  the  British  working-man  is  no 
lover  of  machinery.  It  now  takes,  as  Mr.  Thrupp  asserts,  from  two 
to  three  months  to  build  a  brougham,  five  weeks  being  consumed 
simply  in  preparing  the  wood  and  iron- work.  In  America 
rapidity,  which  means  cheapness,  is  attained  by  “  making  large 
numbers  to  the  same  pattern,  by  using  cast-iron  clips  and 
couplings,  and  stays,  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  sawing  and 
shaping,  grooving  and  morticing  the  timbers.”  That  such  contri¬ 
vances  are  not  in  use  here  must  probably  he  attributed  to  the 
suicidal  policy  of  the  Trade-Unions. 

In  reading  Mr.  Thrupp's  interesting  lectures,  delivered  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1876,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  a  report,  nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  slowness  with 
which  any  great  improvement  in  coach-building  made  its  way, 
People  probably  bought  a  coach,  as  they  married  a  wile,  for  better 
for  worse;  and  if  they  were  unlucky  in  their  first  choice,  could  rfot 
alter  it,  at  any  rate  for  many  years.  The  slowness  is  apparent 
even  in  the  matters  of  ornament.  “  When  the  first  coach  quarters 
were  covered  with  leather,  they  were  nailed  on,  and  the  nails 
showed.  After  1660  these  nail-heads  were  covered  with  a  strip  of 
metal,  made  to  imitate  a  row  of  heads ;  from  this  practice  arose 
the  name  of  ‘  heading,’  which  has  been  retained,  although  heading 
is  now  made  in  a  continuous  level  piece,  either  rounded  or 
angular.”  Of  steel  springs,  the  greatest  improvement  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  read  that  they  were  first  applied  to  the 
brunette  which  we  have  already  mentioned ;  but  even  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  they  were  by  no  means  universal.  Mr.  Thrupp  never¬ 
theless  remarks  “  that  one  hundred  years  ago  the  art 
of  coach-building  was  in  some  respects  equal  to  that  of 
the  present  day.”  Of  the  ancient  carriages  in  which  the 
Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Speaker  sometimes  appear, 
Mr.  Thrupp  gives  full  accounts.  A  number  of  State  coaches 
seem  to  have  been  built  about  the  same  time,  the  general 
characteristic  of  each  being  a  rather  lumbering  body  pro¬ 
fusely  carved  and  gilt,  placed  on  an  equally  lumbering  car¬ 
riage  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  which  seem  to  hold 
up  the  body  by  leather  braces.  The  Queen’s  State  Coach  was 
built  for  George  HI.  The  builder’s  name  is  unknown ;  but 
Sir  William  Chambers,  whom  Mr.  Thrupp  considers  “an  amateur,” 
was  the  designer.  He  imparted  to  it  a  certain  air  of  massive 
grandeur  by  exaggerating  the  size  of  some  of  the  parts.  The  height 
is  twelve  feet,  and  the  length  twenty-four,  and  the  corners  are 
supported  by  four  figures  of  tritons.  The  weight  is  stated  to  be 
four  tons,  which,  considering  the  immense  size,  is  not  excessive. 
This  carriage  was  built  in  1761,  and  the  City  Coach  is  a  few  years 
older,  having  been  made  in  1757. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Thrupp  has  very  successfully  narrated  the 
history  of  coaches  from  a  coach-builder’s  point  of  view.  His 
style,  like  so  many  of  the  vehicles  he  describes,  is  sometimes  a 
little  heavy,  and  occasionally  he  has  failed  to  arrange  his  in¬ 
formation  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  a  tendency  to  scrappiness.  But 


1  people  who  want  to  he  able  to  distinguish  between  berlins, 
landaus,  curricles,  tilburies,  broughams,  phaetons,  briskas,  stan¬ 
hopes,  and  many  more,  and  to  know  why  they  were  called  by 
such  names,  will  find  full  information  here.  There  are  many 
pictures  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  an  Egyptian  chariot  to  a  modern 
French  diligence,  and  the  text  is  much  elucidated  by  them. 
During  the  lectures  Mr.  Thrupp  made  use  of  some  full-sized 
drawings  by  M.  Dupont  of  Paris.  lie  says: — 

These  drawings  were  quite  works  of  art,  and  by  means  of  them  M. 
Dupont  is  educating  the  artistic  taste  of  every  manufactory  which  procures 
his  aid.  How-  much  better  our  carriages  would  be  if  we  worked  from  draw¬ 
ings  as  carefully  planned  out  and  executed  as  these.  ...  I  trust  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  wyhen  every  workman  will  see  that  his  son  learns 
drawing  as  part  of  his  education,  "and  as  the  essential  preliminary  to  any 
technical  education  which  is  to  follow. 

We  can  heartily  echo  Mr.  Thrupp's  wish,  find  not  with  respect  to- 
coach-buikling  alone.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  very  little  in 
the  hook  about  carriage-painting,  and  little  or  nothing  about 
heraldry. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 


ONE  is  almost  tempted  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Peter  Athelby,  the 
author  of  Merry  and  Grave,  must  he  our  old  acquaintance 
Mr.  Edward  Garrett,  who  has  told  us  year  after  year  of  dustmen 
and  other  sinners  who,  being  converted,  take  to  oiling  their 
hair  on  Sundays  before  they  go  to  chapel,  and,  laying  down  their 
pipe  and  pot,  indulge  in  the  modest  refreshment  of  ginger-beer 
and  buns.  It  is  of  course  possible,  however,  that  some  Sunday 
school  teacher  may  have  so  read  and  read  again  Mr.  Garrett’s 
stories  that  he  has  caught  his  peculiar  style,  and  at  his  first  essay 
has  equalled  his  master.  If  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Garrett  must  look 
to  his  laurels  and  to  his  sinners  at  the  same  time,  for  Mr.  Peter 
Athelby  is  a  formidable  rival.  Livy,  we  remember,  was  puzzled 
as  to  how  he  should  call  .‘Eneas  after  his  death.  We  will  get  over 
the  difficulty  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  he  did,  and  will  speak  of  the  author  of  these  stories — 
quemcumque  eum  did  jus  fasque  cst.  The  author,  then,  asserts  in 
his  introduction  that  these  stories  were  written  many  years 
ago.  He  was  one,  he  tells  its,  of  a  family  of  five  who 
boasted  of  an  Uncle  David,  who  had  left  in  manuscript  some 
“themes  and  essays,  with  a  few  chance  hymns.”  When  these 
were  read  aloud  there  was  a  good  deal  of  crying  in  the  family 
party,  while  the  father,  with  “  a  certain  mistiness  in  his  eyes,”  said 
“  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  your  uncle  possessed 
some  considerable  degree  of  literary  talent.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity 
he  allowed  it  to  remain  hidden.”  The  father  thereupon  let  his 
spectacles  fall  quite  low  on  his  nose,  and  said,  “  I  wonder  if  his 
talent  has  in  any  way  descended  on  any  of  you.”  The  result  was 
the  production  of  these  stories.  Why  the  author  should  give 
us  this  foolish  introduction  we  do  not  know,  except  that  it 
makes  his  book  longer  by  fifteen  pages,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  him  a  chance  of  praising  his  own  writings.  He  makes  his 
father  say  “  gravely,”  after  reading  them  through,  “  Well,  you 
seem,  Peter,  to  have  some  talent  in  this  line.  My  advice  to  you, 
my  boy,  is  make  good  use  of  it ;  don't  hide  it,  or  you  might  as 
well  be  without  it.”  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  him,  be  did  hide 
his  talent  for  many  a  year,  till  he  found  “  the  somewhat  musty 
roll,  and,  thinking  they  might  possibly  give  a  chance  half-hour’s 
recreation  to  some  one,  he  determined  to  place  them  before  the 
public,  whose  criticism  he  humbly  deprecates.”  Does  the  author 
really  ask  the  public  to  believe  that  these  stories  were  written 
before  Mr.  Edward  Garrett’s  Premiums  Paid  to  Experience  ? 
Where,  we  would  ask,  did  he  in  that  case  get  such  an  expression 
as  “  a  certain  derogatory  sniff'”  P  Derogatory,  we  remember,  was  a 
word  dear  to  Mr.  Garrett’s  own  heart,  and'  dear  to  his  converted 
sinners.  It  was,  perhaps,  above  the  converted  dustman  with  the 
oiled  hair,  hut  the  small  but  pious  tradesmen  among  whom  Mr. 
Garrett  is  so  much  at  home  had  it  always  on  their  lips.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  to  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  be  his  readers, 
will  carry  instant  conviction  : — 


Excellent  housekeeper  was  she.  Not  a  speck  of  dust  on  the  furniture,  or 
a  soil  on  the  carpet  ;  and  in  the  garden  in  front  there  were  no  tall  roses 
trailing  to  the  ground,  no  flower-beds  full  of  weeds.  Everything  inside  and 
out  of  the  house  that  fell  under  her  dominion  was  neat,  orderly,  and  well 
regulated. 

-But  the  one  thing  that  wanted  most  careful  attention,  the  plant  that  re¬ 
quired  mostjudicious  training  -her  nephew’s  high,  ungoverned  spirit — was 
left  wholly  unattended  to. 

We  will  own  that  our  faith  in  our  theory  was  a  little  shaken  by 
one  of  the  stories  called  John  Kemp's  Red  Hair,  which  really  did 
make  us  laugh  more  than  once.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Mr. 
Garrett  would  wish  to  make  any  one  laugh,  for  sinners  laugh  and 
those  who  do  not  care  for  buns  and  ginger-beer.  And  we  bad  felt 
still  more  certain  that,  even  if  he  wished  it,  he  could  never  succeed. 
Can  there  be,  after  all,  a  real  Peter  Athelby,  and  has  he  written 
the  part  of  the  book  that  is  called  Merry  while  Mr.  Garrett 
has  supplied  the  Grave?  We  merely  throw  this  out  as  a 
suggestion,  leaving  it  to  others  to  follow  it  up  if  they  think  it  worth 
!  their  while.  In  the  fourth  story,  entitled  How  He  teas  Tempted, 
the  author  puts  forth  all  his  seriousness.  It  opens  with  all  the 


*  Merry  and  Grave.  By  Peter  Athelby.  London  :  Samuel  Tinsley. 
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solemnity  of  a  sermon.  “  Temptation,”  it  begins,  “  came  to  Robert 
Osborne,  as  it  generally  comes  to  most  of  us,  under  circumstances 
and  at  a  time  ’when  we  are  most  liable  to  yield.”  Robert  had  a 
cousin.  Leslie,  who,  “  with  his  innate  love  of  the  beautiful,  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  anything  of  the  finer  arts,  and  which,  with 
regard  to  music,  developed  into  a  passion,  and  was  a  study  in 
which  he  showed  no  little  genius.”  The  language  is  somewhat 
confusing,  perhaps,  but  we  must  not  be  severe  as  critics  ;  for,  likely 
enough,  the  temptation  to  write  ungrammatically,  like  all  other 
temptations,  came  upon  the  author  at  a  time  when  he  was  most  liable 
to  yield.  Time  went  on,  “  and,  to  use  that  much-hackneyed  but  still 
expressive  phrase,  Robert,  as  so  many  had  done  before,  fell  in  love.”  [ 
Lnfortunatelv  he  kept  his  love  to  himself,  and  set  oft' on  a  voyage 
to  America  without  letting  even  Leslie  into  his  secret.  “  The  two 
parted,  and  waves  of  deep  ocean  rolled  between  them,  only  prophetic, 
though  they  knew  it  not,  of  those  deep  waters  of  division  whose  dark 
current  would  soon  roll  between  their  lives.”  In  Robert's  absence 
Leslie,  to  use  the  same  much  hackneyed  but  still  expressive  phrase, 
fell  in  love,  and  in  love  with  the  same  young  lady.  Robert,  on 
his  return,  going  straight  to  her  house,  discovered  their  “  recipro¬ 
cated  affection.”  He  thereupon  did  a  thing  which,  as  we  should 
have  thought,  is  clean  contrary  to  all  medical  experience.  “  He 
stood  mute,  still,  like  a  man  paralysed.”  Though  men  paralysed 
do  not  generally  stand,  yet  it  was  happy  for  Robert  that  he  did  so 
in  the  present  case ;  for,  as  the  author  says,  “  Perhaps  it  was  this 
very  fact  of  thus  standing  still,  conjoined  with  the  fact  of  being 
unobserved,  that  rendered  him  so  far  master  of  himself  that  he  did 
not  rush  in  with  violence  upon  the  innocent,  happy-looking  couple.” 
He  meets  Leslie  coming  out  of  the  house,  and  calls  him  “  a 
sneaking,  designing  hypocrite.”  When  he  was  going  on  to  threaten 
him  he  “  became  dimly  conscious  of  a  sound  like  a  low  cry,  of  the 
glimmer  of  a  white  dress.”  The  young  lady  comes  up,  and  Robert 
walks  away.  Leslie  rides  after  him,  and  comes  in  the  dark  to  a 
dangerous  part  of  the  river.  Robert  sees  that  he  is  going  to  try 
to  cross  it  at  the  wrong  place  ;  but,  “  like  an  audible 
whisper  in  his  soul,  came  a  terrible  suggestion.”  He  would 
not  warn  his  cousin  of  his  danger.  The  cousin  gets  drowned,  as 
every  one  believes,  and  Robert  looks  upon  himself  as  his  murderer. 
He  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  the  young  lady,  for  “  he  would  sooner 
have  met  an  untamed  lion  or  villanous  intended  burglar  than  have 
encountered  her.”  One  night,  when  he  was  so  melancholy  that  “  a 
band  of  murderous  burglars  would  have  been  almost  welcome,'1  and 
when  “  the;'fire  in  the  grate  burned  hollow,  and  then,  with  a  sudden 
rattling  sound  collapsed,”  Leslie  came  back,  and  gave  a  very 
tedious  explanation  of  his  absence.  lie  soon  afterwards  married 
the  young  lady,  but  Robert  was  in  the  end  rewarded  for  his 
penitence,  for  the  bride  had  a  younger  sister,  who  at  the  wedding 
was  “  the  person  who  kept  them  all  alive  with  her  light-hearted 
merriment,  the  one  who  piled  the  shoes  ready,  and  did  everything 
that  tended  to  make  a  diversion.”  “  Six  years  rolled  away,  and  in 
six  years,”  as  the  author  tells  us,  “  we  may  become  sorely'  captive 
to  a  besetting  evil,  or  gain  many  telling  victories  over  it.”  Robert 
gained  the  telling  victories,  and  married  the  y'oung  lady  who  had 
■“  piled  the  shoes  ready.”  Who  piled  the  shoes  for  them,  the  author 
has  unfortunately  forgotten  to  tell  us.  Perhaps  he  thought  that 
Robert  had  been  sufticiently  rewarded  by  getting  a  wife,  and  did 
not  deserve  to  be  honoured  as  if  he  had  never  sinned. 

Never  Despair  is  a  story  which  we  can  confidently'  recommend  to 
young  curates,  for  the  lesson  that  it  teaches  is  consoling  and  at  the 
same  time  inspiring.  Let  them  one  and  all  fall  in  love  (to  use 
once  more  that  most  hackneyed,  but  still  expressive,  phrase)  with 
the  only  daughters  of  baronets,  if  only  daughters  of  baronets  can  be 
found  in  sufficient  abundance ;  let  them  be  rejected  by  the  parents, 
but  let  them  Never  Despair.  A  fever  will  break  out  in  each 
baronet’s  village,  each  only  daughter  will  be  attacked,  in  her 
delirium  she  will  mention  her  curate’s  name,  the  violence  of  the 
fever  will  pass  away,  but  her  strength  will  not  return.  The  old 
medical  attendant  will  become  anxious,  and  will  ask  if  she  has 
anything  on  her  mind  ;  her  mother  will  reveal  to  him  her  delirious 
talk;  he  will  recommend  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  have  her  own 
way  ;  the  young  curate  will  be  sent  for,  the  bishop  will  suddenly 
give  him  a  living,  and  the  baronet  his  blessing,  his  daughter’s 
hand,  and  “a  goodly  portion.”  Such  is  the  whole  plot  and  such 
are  the  incidents  of  this  story  of  276  pages.  The  young  lady'  who 
has  written  this  story — for  it  must  be  a  young  lady — has  evidently, 
as  indeed  she  ought  to  have,  a  very  high  respect  for  curates.  But 
while  she  bids  them  never  despair,  can  she  not  for  a  moment  put 
herself  in  the  place  of  the  baronets  and  their  wives  ?  Fever  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  might  it  not  just  as  easily  carry  off  a  too 
presumptuous  curate  as  attack  and  spare  a  baronet’s  daughter  ?  If 
curates  are  thus  encouraged  by  rash  young  authoresses,  shall  we 
not  have  a  very  different  Never  Despair  written  for  baronets,  in 
which  they  and  their  wives  will  be  encouraged  by'  some  fashion¬ 
able  writer  never  to  despair  of  getting  their  only  daughters  suit¬ 
ably  married  in  spite  of  all  the  bachelor  curates  in  England  ? 

Our  readers  may  wonder  how  out  of  such  materials  Miss  Clerk 
has  managed  to  write  so  long  a  story.  She  begins,  however,  with 
the  birth  of  the  hero’s  father,  and  ends  with  liberal  quotations  from 
the  Marriage  Service.  Mr.  Leighton,  the  father  of  the  fortunate 
curate,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  “  The  Dean,”  we  are 
told,  *•  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  him.”  Here  our  regard  for 
that  venerable  House,  as  Christ  Church  men  delight  to  call 
their  College,  bids  us  pause.  Our  sense  of  decorum  is  shocked. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  Dean  of  Christ  Church  could  bo  loud 
in  his  praises  of  any  undergraduate  ?  That  line  alone  revealed  to 
us  the  author’s  sex.  Ignorant  as  she  is  of  Oxford,  scarcely  less 


ignorant  would  she  seem  to  be  of  those  studies  which  are  supposed 
to  be  pursued  at  Oxford.  She  gives,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  but 
one  instance  of  classical  learning,  and  there  she  certainly  makes  a 
strange  mess  of  it.  In  writing  of  the  baronet,  she  says,  “  lie 
seemed  never  so  happy  as  when  buried  in  the  voluminous  accounts 
which  it  was  necessary  that  some  Curtius  should  wade  through  for 
the  enlightenment  thereon  of  his  brother  magistrates.”  Curtius’s 
exploit,  as  told  in  the  Histories,  was  anything  but  wading.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  the  future  we  shall  never  be  able  to  read  any  of  these 
silly  stories  without  comparing  ourselves  to  Curtius  as  he  waded 
through  voluminous  accounts. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

I  DEW  men  of  letters  are  better  entitled  to  a  biography  than 
-  Boccaccio.*  Dr.  Landau,  his  latest  and  best  biographer, 
justly  comments  on  the  unfairness  of  regarding  him  merely  as  a 
writer  of  licentious  tales.  Admitting  that  this  character  may  be 
in  a  measure  deserved  on  the  score  of  his  Decameron,  and  that  the 
Decameron  is  incontestably  his  masterpiece,  it  still  characterizes 
only  one  aspect  of  a  collection  abounding  with  illustrations  of 
tragic  and  pathetic  power,  and  is  quite  inapplicable  to  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  literary  effort.  Like  Cicero,  Voltaire,  and  Goethe, 
Boccaccio  was  not  so  much  a  great  author  in  any  particular 
department  as  a  great  man  of  letters  who  turned  with  ready  ver¬ 
satility  to  whatever  class  of  composition  the  needs  of  his  time 
seemed  especially  to  demand,  now  bestowing  a  classic  form  on 
narrative  poetry,  now  creating  the  modern  novel,  now  fostering 
the  infancy  of  archaeology  or  philology,  now  annotating  the  works 
of  a  yet  greater  writer  than  himself.  Rich,  however,  as  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Boccaccio  may  be  in  matter  pertaining  to  the  intellectual 
life,  it  is,  considering  the  distinguished  position  and  active  engage¬ 
ments  of  its  subject,  miserably  poor  in  personal  particulars.  Villani, 
as  Dr.  Landau  shows,  has  derived  his  information  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  works  of  Boccaccio  himself,  and  subsequent  autho¬ 
rities  have  added  hardly  anything  of  importance.  The  modern 
biographer  must  consequently  rely'  chiefly  on  the  hints  and  allu¬ 
sions  scattered  up  and  down  Boccaccio’s  writings,  and  must  show 
by  their  aid,  assisted  by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  how,  in  Dr.  Landau’s  words,  the  young 
merchant  clerk  became  the  lively  story-teller,  and  the  story-teller 
the  pious  and  slightly  pedantic  herald  of  the  Renaissance.  These 
two  well-marked  divisions  of  Boccaccio’s  literary  activity-  consti¬ 
tute  the  two  principal  divisions  of  Dr.  Landau’s  work,  which 
necessarily  consists  for  the  most  part  of  criticism,  agreeable,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  evincing  a  thorough  mastery  of  everything  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  author's  learning  is  never  obtrusive,  and  his  style  is 
everywhere  easy-  and  pleasant.  He  concludes  with  the  observation 
that  the  best  memorial  to  Boccaccio  w-ould  be  a  complete  critical 
edition  of  his  works.  One  of  his  own  chapters  is  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  eleven  works  ascribed  to 
Boccaccio,  mostly,  as  he  appears  to  think,  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Georg  Forster  |  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  Germany,  and  Herr  Hettner  has  performed 
an  acceptable  service  to  letters  byr  editing,  chiefly,  but  as  it  would 
seem  not  entirely,  for  the  first  time,  his  correspondence  with  his 
intimate  friend,  the  anatomist  Sommerring.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  collection  is  entirely  unaccompanied  by  note  or 
comment,  insomuch  that  the  incidents  of  Forster’s  history  are  not 
readily  followed,  except  by  thoso  already  conversant  with  it,  or 
who  have  immediately  at  hand  the  already  extensive  literature  relat¬ 
ing  to  it.  The  correspondence  extends  from  1779  to  the  ultimate 
catastrophe  of  Forster’s  career  in  1793,  and  is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  on  his  side,  Sommerring’s  letters  having  apparently  been 
lost.  Its  straightforwardness,  cordiality,  and  general  manliness  of 
tone  confirm  the  most  favourable  estimates  of  his  character,  and 
increase  our  regret  that  a  man  of  such  admirable  gilts  of  heart 
and  mind  should  have  been  drawn  in  evil  times  into  the  vortex  ol 
revolutionary  politics,  for  which  his  philanthropy,  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  enthusiasm  were  so  many  disqualifications.  We  only 
obtain  side-lights  on  his  unfortunate  domestic  circumstances,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  earlier  letters  relate  more  or  less  to  his 
engagement  to  his  subsequent  wife,  Therese  ILeyne,  including  a 
good  number  from  the  lady  herself.  Read  in  the  light  of 
later  events,  these  may  be  held  to  betray  a  certain  want  of 
heart,  but  it  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  that  the  predominant  im¬ 
pression  is  one  of  their  agreeableness  and  cleverness.  There  are 
some  characteristic  glimpses  of  the  naturalist’s  rough  and  intract¬ 
able  father,  of  Caroline  Michaelis,  whose  fortunes  were  so 
curiously  linked  with  Therese  Forster’s,  and  of  other  remarkable 
persons.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  are  date;!  from  Wilna, 
where  Forster  for  some  years  occupied  a  professorship,  and  convey 
many  graphic  illustrations  of  the  uncomfortable  circumstances  ot 
Poland  at  that  particularly  unpropitious  period.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  even  then  of  the  opposition  of  England  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  of  financial  embarrassments  as  im¬ 
pediments  to  Russian  schemes  of  conquest.  Some  of  the  more 
purely  intellectual  subjects  of  discussion,  such  as  Jacobi's  publica- 


*  Giovanni  Boccaccio  sein  Leben  und  seine  lFerke.  Ton  Dr.  Marcus 
Landau.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Georg  Forster's  Briefwechsel  mit  S.  T.  Sommerring.  llerausgegeben 
von  Hermann  Hettner.  "Braunschweig:  Yieweg.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 
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tion  on  the  Spinozism  imputed  to  Lessing-,  and  Herder’s  philo¬ 
sophical  works,  equally  prefigure  the  more  important  controversies 
that  agitate  our  own  day.  The  volume  is  closed  by  an  appendix  of 
such  of  Heyne’s  letters  to  Sommerring  as  refer  to  the  Forsters,  and 
an  epistle  from  Sommerring  to  Therese  Forster,  then  Huber,  betray¬ 
ing  great  anxiety  lest  she  should  get  him  into  trouble  by  the  in¬ 
discreet  publication  of  any  letters  from  him  or  Forster  betraying 
their  connexion  with  secret  societies. 

Stripped  of  its  guise  of  paradox,  Bruno  Bauer’s  “  Christ  and  the 
Csesars  ”*  enunciates  little  more  than  the  very  sound  proposition 
of  an  intimate  affinity  between  early  Christianity  and  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ethical  philosophy  of  the  first  Christian  centuries.  It 
is  only  a  pity  that  Herr  Bauer,  who  is  never  content  with  merely 
saying  what  others  have  said  before  him,  should  spoil  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  by  fanciful  exaggerations.  The  days  are  past  when  whatever 
wore  a  Christian  aspect  in  Seneca  was  assumed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  St.  Paul ;  but  apparently  the  days  are  coming  when 
St.  Paul  will  in  turn  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  as  the  plagiarist  of 
Seneca.  To  establish  such  a  proposition,  Herr  Bauer  is  of  course 
obliged  to  bring  the  date  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  lower 
down  than  sound  criticism  warrants.  As  an  exhibition  of  the 
points  of  contact  between  the  new  religion  and  the  new  philosophy, 
liis  volume  is  not  uninstructive.  Copious  citations  aid  us  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  intimate  relation  of  the  two  as  diverse  aspects  of  a 
great  moral  upheaval,  embodying  conceptions  of  the  rights, 
dignity,  and  fraternity  of  mankind  far  in  advance  of  any  point 
attained  during  the  palmy  days  of  Greek  philosophy.  Seneca  may 
be  styled  the  hero  of  the  book,  which  is  divided  into  sections 
headed  with  the  names  of  Nero,  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  the  Anto- 
nines  as  representatives  of  their  respective  epochs. 

There  is  more  substantial,  and  perhaps  not  less  paradoxical, 
novelty  in  the  same  writer’s  treatise  on  the  influence  of  English 
Quakerism  on  German  culture  and  on  the  Anglo-Russian  project 
of  a  universal  Church. f  The  influence  of  Quakerism  on  Germany 
does  not  seem  very  clearly  made  out,  for  the  numerous  mystical 
and  pietistic  sects  which  have  flourished  on  German  soil  would 
have  arisen  equally  if  Fox  and  Penn  had  never  existed.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  on  Russia  can  only  be  established  by  connecting  it  with 
Mine.  Kriidener,  one  of  those  fair  penitents  of  whom  every  re¬ 
ligion  can  exhibit  a  sufficiency.  If  Anglicans  and  Russians  have 
combined  in  any  project  for  a  universal  Church,  this  has  assuredly 
been  rather  prompted  by  ecclesiastical  than  Evangelical  sympathies. 
However  slight  the  value  of  Herr  Bauer’s  speculations  may  be, 
his  volume  nevertheless  contains  many  interesting  particulars, 
both  as  to  the  Moravians  and  allied  sects  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  as  to  recent  Russian  religious  movements,  such  as  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Old  Catholics. 

Oskar  Brenner  j  has  performed  a  useful  task  in  bringing  together 
all  the  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  prior  to  the  first  century  b.c. 
that  relate  to  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Europe.  Hecataeus 
of  Miletus  opens  the  list ;  the  last  is  the  mythographer  Apollodorus, 
who  is  the  first  ancient  writer  to  speak  of  the  Alps  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imply  that  the  term  was  then  generally  understood. 
Herr  Brenner  discusses  the  voyages  of  Py  theas,  on  whose  testimony 
he  is  disposed  to  place  reliance,  and  considers  that  Thule  was  most 
probably  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Norway. 

In  a  country  like  Russia,  where  a  title  is  almost  essential  to 
respectability,  and  every  successful  man  becomes  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy  by  promotion  if  he  is  not  already  one  by  birth,  a 
history  of  the  nobility  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  political  history  of 
the  nation.  It  was  therefore  a  good  idea  of  Dr.  Kleinschmidt’s  to 
prepare  a  history  of  the  principal  Russian  families,  with  a  com¬ 
pendious  account  of  the  chief  political  transactions  in  which  their 
members  have  taken  part.§  The  principal  drawbacks  are  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  a  chronological  sequence  of  events,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  of  frequently  detailing  the  same  incidents.  Dr. 
Kleinschmidt  divides  the  Russian  nobility  into  three  classes — the 
descendants  of  Rurik  and  his  companions,  the  representatives  of 
the  great  Boyard  families,  and  the  new  men,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  of  foreign  extraction.  “A  strange  mixture,”  he  says, 

“  of  honours  earned  by  merit  and  due  to  caprice,  of  the  most 
intensely  national  spirit  and  the  most  absolute  cosmopolitanism.” 
In  one  respect,  however,  all  branches  of  the  aristocracy  seem  in 
past  days  much  alike — their  enormous  profusion,  maintained  by 
lavish  gifts  from  the  Crown.  Serf  emancipation  and  financial 
embarrassments  have  brought  this  state  of  things  to  an  end,  and 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Russian  aristocracy’s  present 
monopoly  of  political  influence  would  be  of  short  duration  but  for 
the  want  of  a  cultivated  and  opulent  middle  class. 

The  publications  of  the  German  “  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik  ”  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  political  economists.  Twelve 
volumes  have  been  already  published,  each  consisting  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  or  reports  by  some  of  the  members  upon  some  given 


*  Christas  und  die.  Caesarea  :  der  TTrsprung  des  Christenthums  aus  dem 
riimischen  Griechenthum.  Von  Bruno  Bauer.  Berlin:  Grosser.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Einfl  ass  des  englischen  QuaJierihums  auf  die  deutsehe  Cultur  und  auf 
das  etiglisch-russische  Project  einer  Weltkirche.  Von  Bruno  Bauer.  Berlin  : 
Grosser.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Nurd-  und  Mitlcleuropa  in  der  Schriften  der  Alten  his  zum  A  uftreten  der 
Cimbern  und  Teutimen.  Von  Oskar  Brenner.  Mtinchen  :  Kaiser.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Russland's  Geschichte  und  Politlk  dargestellt  in  der  Geschichte  dcs 
russisehen  huhen  Adels.  Von  Dr.  Arthur  Kleinschmidt.  Cassel :  Kay. 
London :  Thimm. 


question  of  social  or  economical  interest.  The  subject  of  the  last 
volume  is  local  taxation,*  upon  which  nine  papers  have  been  con¬ 
tributed,  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of  the  question  as  they 
present  themselves  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  one  contrast¬ 
ing  the  German  system  with  the  French. 

Part  II.  of  the  second  volume  of  Mommsen’s  work  on  Roman 
public  law  f  treats  of  the  Imperial  authority  in  its  various  rela¬ 
tions,  such  as  its  connexion  with  the  Senate  ;  its  proconsular,  tri- 
bunitian,  and  pontifical  functions  ;  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  its  control  over  the  mint,  the  post,  and  other  important 
branches  of  the  administration.  It  is  consequently  as  much  an 
historical  and  an  archaeological  as  a  legal  treatise,  and  is  richer 
in  interest  and  significance  than  would  readily  have  been  inferred 
from  the  title. 

An  essay  towards  a  natural  history  of  the  female  sex,  by  F.  von 
Baerenbach  %,  is  designed  to  reconcile  those  conflicting  views  of 
woman’s  intellectual  capacity  of  which  the  misogynist  Schopenhauer 
and  the  enthusiastic  Michelet  may  be  considered  the  respective  re¬ 
presentatives.  Herr  von  Baerenbach  brings  both  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  decides  the  question  substantially  in 
woman’s  favour,  except  as  regards  her  capacity  for  literary  work. 
His  strictures  on  the  low  standard  of  female  authorship  in  Ger¬ 
many  are  probably  well  founded ;  but  he  makes  no  account  of  the 
silly  and  illiberal  prejudice  of  most  Germans  against  female  writers 
as  such — a  prejudice  which,  had  it  existed  here,  would  probably  have 
deterred  our  most  gifted  and  sensitive  authoresses  from  publishing 
at  all. 

Dr.  E.  Reich’s  “Contributions  to  Anthropology  and  Psychology  ”§ 
take  a  wide  range,  and  display  extensive  reading,  not  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  critical  acuteness.  They  are  not  remarkable  for 
originality,  nor  is  there  any  special  novelty  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
work,  treating  of  the  application  of  psychological  observations  to 
social  problems,  although  the  liveliness  of  the  author's  sympathies 
and  antipathies  prevents  his  work  from  being  dull,  lie  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  philanthropist,  with  a  keen  sense  of  social  evils  and 
dangers,  but  rather  too  vague  in  his  conceptions  of  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

In  selecting  the  freedom  of  research  now  conceded  to  scientific 
men  as  the  theme  of  his  discourse  at  the  fiftieth  meeting  of  the 
German  Scientific  Congress,  Professor  Virchow  l|  seems  to  have 
been  rather  desirous  to  repress  than  to  encourage  license  of  specu¬ 
lation.  He  warns  his  hearers  that  many  scientific  questions  of 
great  practical  importance — such  as  that  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  race  from  a  lower  type — have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  region 
of  controversy,  and  cannot  be  propounded  as  dogmas  without  a 
breach  of  all  philosophical  decorum.  The  admonition  is  probably 
designed  for  Haeckel  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  ultra- 
Darwinian  school,  among  whose  excellences  modesty  and  tolerance 
are  not  conspicuous. 

Among  the  naturalists  who  quitted  Europe  on  board  the 
Challenger  on  her  scientific  cruise  was  one  not  destined  to  return 
— Rudolf  von  Willemoes-Suhm — who,  when  the  circumnavigation 
was  well-nigh  completed,  succumbed  to  a  malady  insidiously 
brought  on  by  the  influence  of  tropical  climates  on  a  delicate  con¬ 
stitution.  The  loss  which  science  has  sustained  in  this  young 
man  is  attested  by  his  companions,  and  may  be  estimated  from  the 
very  charming  collection  of  letters  written  during  the  voyage, 
which  now  appear  under  the  editorship  of  his  mother.  It  is  true 
that,  written  for  the  home  circle  without  thought  of  publication, 
these  letters  make  no  pretension  to  scientific  accuracy,  and  record 
few  biological  observations  with  exactness  ;  nevertheless  some  of 
the  most  essential  qualifications  of  the  naturalist  may  be  recognized 
in  their  peculiar  vividness  of  description,  nicety  of  touch,  and  the 
happy  art  of  singling  out  the  most  material  particulars  from  the 
mass.  Slight  and  fugitive  as  these  notices  must  inevitably  be, 
there  is  still  hardly  a  page  that  does  not  convey  something  worth 
knowing  and  not  generally  known.  One  principal  charm  of  the 
book  is  as  much  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  case  as  from  the 
talent  of  the  writer — the  extraordinary  variety  incident  to  a 
steam  voyage  where  the  scene  shifts  with  every  letter,  and  the 
navigator  is  literally  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  Caelum 
nun  animum ,  however,  is  applicable  in  the  best  sense  to  a  corre¬ 
spondence  uniformly  bright,  lively,  and  affectionate. 

Wilhelm  Goldschmidt  **  is  apparently  anxious  to  establish  a 
character  as  censor-general  of  the  contemporary  dramatic  literature 


*  Die  Communalsteuerfrage.  Zehn  Gutachten  und  Bericlite  veroffent- 
licht  vom  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik.  Leipzig:  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

+  Romisches  Staatsrecht.  Von  Theodor  Mommsen.  Bd.  II.  Abth.  2. 
Leipzig  :  Ilirzel.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Dus  Problem  einer  Naturgeschichte  des  tPeibes.  Historisch  und 
kritisch  dargestellt  von  F.  von  Baerenbach.  Jena:  Dutft.  London: 
Nutt. 

ij  Reitriige  zur  Anthropologie  und  Psycholngie,  mit  Anwendungen  auf  das 
Leben  der' Gesellsuhaft.  Von  Eduard  Keich.  Braunschweig:  Vieweg. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Die  Freiheit  der  IVissenscliaft  im  modernen  Staat.  Rede  von  R. 
Virchow.  Berlin  :  Farcy.  London  :  Nutt. 

«j  Challenger-Brief e.  Von  Rudolf  von  Willemoes-Suhm.  Nach  dem  Tode 
des  Verfassers  herausgegeben  von  seiner  Mutter.  Leipzig:  Engelmann. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

**  Dramaturgische  Notizen.  Von  W.  Goldschmidt.  Berlin:  Bichteler. 
London :  Nutt. 

Notizen  zu  Schrif ten  von  Paul  Lindau.  Von  W.  Goldschmidt.  Berlin: 
Bichteler.  London  :  Nutt. 
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of  Germany.  lie  undoubtedly  possesses  some  qualifications  for 
the  task  in  the  shape  of  pungency  and  fearlessness  ;  nor  can  it  be 
charged  to  him  as  a  fault  if  this  literature  is  in  general  too 
ephemeral  and  uninteresting  to  afford  an  attractive  subject  for 
criticism.  Lessing  found  himself  trammelled  by  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  Herr  Goldschmidt,  or  any  other 
modern  critic,  to  expect  him  to  overcome  it  in  Lessing's  manner. 
In  the  absence  of  profound  aesthetic  insight  he  is  at  least  entertain¬ 
ing  and  lively ;  and  his  pair  of  brochures ,  one  dealing  with  recent 
dramatic  productions,  and  the  other  a  dissection  of  a  rival  critic, 
may  be  recommended  as  contributions  to  an  estimate  of  the  modern 
drama  of  Germany. 

“  Revive  the  Athenian  theatre  ;  regenerate  the  lyrical  drama.” 
Such  is  Mr.  Trillo’s  recipe  for  laying  out  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
advantage  in  Crotchet  Castle.  The  Wagnerian  drama  cannot  well 
be  revived  or  regenerated  until  it  has  actually  existed  ;  but,  mutatis 
mutandis,  Herr  von  Wolzogen’s*  idea  of  the  most  appropriate 
employment  of  the  national  surplus  is  much  the  same  as  Mr. 
Trillo’s. 

Schopenhauer,  who  maintained  that  genius  was  naturally  pessi¬ 
mistic,  might  have  found  some  corroboration  for  his  view  in  the 
nervous  but  dismal  lyrics  of'“L.  W.”t  The  author’s  poetical 
gift,  indeed,  scarcely  amounts  to  genius ;  yet  he  can  deliver  himself 
with  an  energy  and  emphasis  infrequent  in  the  contemporary 
poetry  of  Germany. 

VinetaX,  by  E.  Werner,  is  one  of  the  best  of  modern  German 
novels.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  on  its  many  excel¬ 
lences  on  account  of  the  warm  reception  generally  accorded 
by  the  English  press  to  the  translation  just  published,  with 
the  title  Under  a  Charm  (Bentley) ;  but  it  is  still  better  worth 
reading  in  the  original.  “  The  Mansion  in  the  Ash  Wood,”  § 
by  F.  Bodenstedt,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class,  the  novel  of 
incident,  with  neither  situations  nor  personages  closely  copied 
from  actual  life,  and  yet  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unreality. 
“  The  Demagogue,”  ||  by  E.  Hoefer,  is  also  a  novel  of  incident,  ex¬ 
hibiting  considerable  fertility  of  invention  ;  but  here  the  incidents 
are  too  melodramatic  and  the  story  too  long.  “  Daponte  and 
Mozart, 51  by  Julius  Grosse,  is  something  between  the  historical 
romance  and  the  “  culture  novel,”  composed  in  a  decidedly  old- 
fashioned  style.  “A  Man  of  Mark”  *#  and  “  The  Roads  to  For¬ 
tune  ”  tt  are  fair  specimens  of  the  average  circulating  library  type. 

The  September  number  of  North  and  South  JJ,  besides  a  good 
novelette  by  B.  Wagener,  contains  memoirs  of  two  eminent 
Germans — Liszt  and  Anastasius  Griin.  The  former  takes  the 
unusual  form  of  a  letter  from  the  writer  of  the  biography, 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  to  the  subject,  reminding  him  of  their  joint 
adventures  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  musical  career, 
especially  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  the  days  of  Chopin.  The  paper  is 
accompanied  by  a  very  fine  and  striking  portrait  of  Liszt. 
Another  contribution  relates  to  the  early  sittings  of  the  French 
National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  and  professedly  proceeds  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  its  members,  a  profession  whose  genuineness  is 
not  well  supported  by  internal  evidence.  The  October  number 
has  a  valuable  article  on  the  political  economist  List,  with  several 
of  his  hitherto  unpublished  letters  ;  and  an  essay  by  Paul  Ileyse 
on  the  young  Garibaldian  poet  and  novelist,  Ippolito  Nievo,  neg¬ 
lected  during  his  life,  but  whose  genius  now  seems  about  to 
obtain  recognition.  There  is  also  a  literary  estimate  of  Ileyse 
himself,  by  Karl  Goedeke,  who  may  be  taxed  with  devoting  too 
little  space  to  Ileyse’s  masterly  novelettes,  in  comparison  with  his 
less  interesting  and  successful  dramatic  writings. 


*  Grundlagc  und  Aufgabe  des  allgemeinen  Patronatvereines  zur  Pflcge  und 
Erhaltung  der  Biihnenfestspiele  zu  Bayreuth.  Yon  II.  von  Wolzogen. 
Chemnitz  :  Schmetzner.  London  :  Wohlmers. 

f  Graue  Lie  der.  Von  L.  W.  Leipzig:  Mutze.  London:  Nutt. 

J  Vineta.  Roman  von  E.  Werner.  2  Bde.  Leipzig :  Keil.  London : 
Kolckmann. 

§  Das  Herrenhans  im  Esclierwulde.  Ein  Roman  von  F.  Bodenstedt. 

3  Bde.  Jena:  Costenoble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

||  Der  Demognge.  Roman  von  E.  Iloefer,  6  Bde.  Jena:  Costenoble. 
London :  Kolckmann. 

5f  Daponte  und  Mozart.  Roman  von  Julius  Grosse.  3  Bde.  Jena: 
Costenoble.  London :  Kolckmann. 

**  Ein  bedcutender  Mensch.  Komisclier  Roman  von  A.  von  Winterfeld. 

4  Bde.  Jena:  Costenoble.  London:  Kolckmann. 

ft  Die  Wegezum  Gliick.  Roman  von  E.  A.  Ivonig.  4  Bde.  Jena  :  Cos¬ 
tenoble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

Nord  und  Siid.  Bd.  3.  Ilefte  7,  8.  Berlin:  Stilke.  London:  Nutt. 
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Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XLIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,151,  NOVEMBER  17,  1877: 

Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Guildhall.  Italy  and  Cavour. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  War.  France.  The  Chancellor  and  Law  Reform. 
The  Colston  Speeches.  The  Luke  of  Argyll  on  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
Marlborough  House. 


An  Eighteenth-Century  Tour  in  Greece.  Posthumous  Publications. 
Non-ltaliau  Cardinals.  Two  Right-hand  Gloves.  Suttee. 
Winter  Campaigning.  Ecclesiastical  Finance.  Sensational  Sports. 
The  Increase  of  Pauperism.  Winter  Opera. 


Bryce’s  Transcaucasia  and  Ararat. 

Translations  of  the  Agamemnon.  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor. 
Petrie’s  Inductive  Metrology.  Allan  Ramsay’s  Poems. 

Five  Years’  Penal  Servitude.  St.  Andrew’s,  Plymouth.  Coaches. 
Two  Minor  Novels.  German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,150,  NOVEMBER  10,  1877: 

The  War — Austria  and  Germany — The  Democracy  of  the  Future— France — Lord 
Harrington  in  Scotland — Mr.  Lowe  on  Dependencies— Mr.  Gladstone  in  Dublin  — 
Hydrophobia. 

The  Campaigns  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia— Moliere  and  M.  Veuillot— Opening  of  the 
Branch  Railway— The  Dogma  of  the  Temporal  Power — Persepolis — Palettes — 
St.  Mary  Redcliff — The  Theatres. 

On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor — Barrows  and  Bone-Caves  of  Derbyshire — 
Servetus  and  Calvin— Latham  on  Examinations — Sheen’s  Foreman — Giffen  on 
Stock  Exchange  Securities — Classical  Selections  and  Translations — New  Zealand 
Mountain  Scenery— Household  Economics— Minor  Notices. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  will  OPEN,  on  December  3,  with  an  Exhibition 
of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
Deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School. 

Season  Tickets,  5s. 


rriIE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-0 LASS 

PICTURES  is  now  OPEN  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH'S  GALLERY.  5  Hnymorket 
(Opposite  Iler  Majesty’s  Theatre),  from  Ten  till  Seven  o’clock.  Admission  Is.,  including 
Catalogue. 


“  (^ONE by  FRANK  HOLE.  —  This  fine  Picture  is  now 

”  ON  VIEW  at  the  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION,  5  Hayinarket,  opposite 
I  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

U  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PR/ETOKIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM, ’’  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  ’’  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  “Christian  Alartyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY. 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six .  Is. 

Malvern  college.— The  annual  examination 

for  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  and  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  December 
I  20  and  21. 


ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL.  Instituted  1758. 

Senior  School,  Ilaverstock  Hill. 

Junior  School  (  Alexandra  Orphanage),  Hornsey  Rise. 

Convalescent  Home,  Margate. 

President— H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Preasi/rer— JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Esq. 

For  Orphans  and  other  necessitous  Boys  and  Girls,  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  under 
Eleven  years  of  age. 

More  than  3,600  have  been  benefited. 

647  Children  now  in  the  Institution. 

|  £16,000  a  >ear  at  least  is  needed  to  maintain  its  present  efficienty. 

I  Annual  Subscriptions,  of  Half  a  guinea  and  upwards,  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
I  received  and  promptly  acknowledged  by 

1  Office,  73  Cheapside.  JONADAB  FINCH,  Secretary. 
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TV  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK.  —  TWO  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ;  One  of  £50  during  Residence,  for  natives  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  ; 
One  of  £10  for  Four  Years,  Open.  Examination  December  11.  For  Particulars  apply  to  the 
H  ead-Mastkr. _ _ _ 

TTRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  London. 

-13  Head-Master — Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  value  of  £20  for  Three  years,  will  be 
offered  lor  competition  in  December  next,  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  and  Thirteen  years  of  age 
respectively. _ 

FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

-1-  Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  II  op  ours  man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. _ _ _ 

Jf  DUCATION,  GERMANY  —  Pfortzheim,  Baden  (beautiful 

-Li  situation L_Profcssor  FEES  (seven  years  in  an  English  family)  tnkes  a  limited  number 
of  PUPILS.  Every  facility  for  German  and  French  conversation.  Terms  moderate.  Highest 
references. _ _ _ _ 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  SEASIDE— WORTHING.— A  TUTOR, 

-1-  of  long  experience,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Civil 
Service,  Universities,  and  Public  Schools.  Several  vacancies — Address,  C.  A.  R.,  Heene 
House,  Worthing.  _ 

WANTED,  immediately,  as  SUB-EDITOR  of  a  first-class 

COLONIAL  DAILY,  a  Gentleman  who  has  hnd  practical  experience  of  Journalism 
in  this  country,  and  can  report  verbatim.  Salary,  from  300  to  400  rupees  per  month — Apply, 
by  letter  only,  to  Editor,  care  of  George  Jackson  and  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Union  Court, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


TTIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W _ SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this 

Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicine?  of  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  kind. 

The  following  FORM  of  LEGACY  is  respectfully  recommended  :  “  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  t He  Cancer  Hospital,  situate  in  the  Fulham  Road, 

Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  the  Sum  of  £ . .....(free  of  legacy  duty),  to 

be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged  on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the 
chari table  designs  of  the  said  Institution.” 

Hon.  Treasurer—' Geo.  T.  IIert.slet,  Esq.,  St.  James's  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  COUTTS  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

II.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

XT Y DROP ATII Y .  —  S UDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

J--L  Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  I.ANE.  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re- 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANA  L.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India, China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Mbnday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C...  and  25  Cockspur  Street, S.W. 


pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffce-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sen- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


A  ROUND  of  GAMES  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

and  EVENING  PARTIES  ;  containing  Five  New,  Amusing,  and  Intellectual  Games  : 
Loto  Spelling  Game— Jack’s  House— King  Cole— Chess  Check,  and  Transformation  Spelling 
Game.  They  are  all  full  Coloured,  with  Rules  for  Playing.  This  is  the  best  Box  of  Games 
suitable  as  a  Present  for  Young  or  Old,  and  will  be  found  a  great  desideratum  iu  every  house 
where  there  are  Children,  and  a  continual  round  of  Amusement  for  Evening  Parties.  In 
handsome  Box,  complete,  price  7s.  6d.  Carriage  paid,  8s.  6d, 

HENRY  THACKER  k  CO„  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

-  STEEL  PENS. 


piIE  ARGUS  says:  “  On  Mighty  Pens. — ‘  Woe  unto  you  when 

all  men  speak  well  of  you’  !  is  a  saying  that  does  not  apply  to  the  inanimate  creation, 
otherwise  it  uould  go  hard  with  Macniven  &  Cameron’s  Pens.” 

“  They  come  a9  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

1,400  NEWSPAPERS  recommend  them  to  their  readers. 

“They  are  a  treasure.” — Standard. 

“  The  Wonder  of  the  Age,”  The  HINDOO  PENS.  Sample  Box,  assorted  of  all  the  kinds, 
Is.  Id.  by  post.  Sold  everywhere. 

Patentees:  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON  < Established  1770),  23  to  33 Blair  Street, Edinburgh, 
Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  Offices. 


rT'HE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,  1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition.  “  M.  F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application — M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR.  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


JJENSON’S  WATCHES.— Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (  Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon. 


JYENSON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

Climates. from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless,  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 


JJENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  6uit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  : 
also,  as  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 


T>  EX  SON'S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

1  ’  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free,  eacii 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,’’ 
price  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

*  V  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  lOs.Gd. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
Hie  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contain.0  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  3d  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,3.  and  4  Newman  Street: 
4,  5.  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories.  64  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 


j-TEAL  &  SON’S 

SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  and  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 
_ 195,  196,  197.  19H  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W _ Catalogue  post  free. 

R'URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

...  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue .  with  Terms,  post  free — *JiS.  swa.  25o,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Fire  aiul  Thief  Proof,  can  lie  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
-CLARK  Si  CO.,  Sole  “atenteet  \ la tlibone  Place,  W.;  Paris,  Manchester. 


(^LARK’S 

Self-Coiling 
Prospectuses  t’rqe.- 
Liverpool,and  Dn. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1876. 

J  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

-*3  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided-bv  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  cn  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
reudering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  ••  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

i  These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  auy  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  for  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

J  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

3-*  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  efiect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Invested  assets  on  December  31,1876  .  £6,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488,970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11.148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4 J  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

F orms  of  proposal .  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

HPIIE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

3-  LONDON— 2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


H  CE  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, 


} 


Secretaries. 


T.ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office-73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
_ W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

NORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . l  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876)' . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

HHHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1.000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurruchee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £109. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  ou  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  m  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency.  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


OIESSE  and  LUBIN.— SWEET  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patehouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloc,  White  Rose.  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  tki. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  part?  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Fl*wers,  2  New  Bond  Street.  London. 

JXEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
rFOILET,  NURSERY7,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 
r  UIIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

T?  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS — E.  LAZEJPBY  &  SON,  SoleProprietorsof  the  celebrated  Receipts. and 
Manufacturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cuvendish  Square  late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  18 Trinity  Street.  London.  S.E. 

JJARVEY’S  SAUGE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  k  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  BUi'-l*  th  La&nby." 


TV  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild, ’mellow 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  HASSALL  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  und  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 


YUILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES."’ — “There’s  no  sweeter 

*  *  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’ 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  k  H.  O.  WILLS. 

Y  YULES’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,"  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

WILLS’  ‘‘SMOKING  MIXTURE.’  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Marl;. 
_ W.  D.  &  U.  O.  WILL.-  U  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

Epps’s  co"coI 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


November  17,  1ST  7.] 


The  Saturday  Hey  lew 


CLOSING  OF  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 

ISSUE  of  £1,200,000  SHARE  CAPITAL,,  in  120,000  SHARES 
of  £10  EACH,  of 

yHE  METROPOLITAN  INNER  CIRCLE 

T-  COMPLETION  RAILWAY, 

Which  will  connect  the  Metropolitan  Railway  nt  Alilgate  with  the  Metro¬ 
politan  District  Railway  at  tiie  Mansion  House  Station,  thus  uniting  the  two 
Railways  ill  a  complete  circle. 


NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  will 
be  CLOSED,  as  follows  : 

THIS  DAY  (Saturday),  the  17th  instant,  for  Proprietors  in  the  Metropolitan, 
and  the  MetropoUtan  District  Railways. 

On  WEDNESDAY  next,  the  21st  instant,  for  London,  and  on  THURSDAY  next, 
the  22nd  instant,  for  the  Country  for  the  General  Public. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

ARTHUR  HIGGIXSON,  Secretary. 

6  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  Street, 

November  17, 1877. 

AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL — PRIZE  MEDAL. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.  "’-Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  Quality  ."—Food.  Water, and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  H  AS3ALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  s.  FRY  &  SONS. 

T  H  E  EXQUISITE  A  P  O  L  L  I  N  A  R  I  S— 

A  DELICIOUS  BEYER  AGE. ”_ 

Dr.  FOTHERGILL.  Practitioner's  Handbook ,  1877. 

APOLLINARIS  AND  CHAMPAGNE  FOR  BALLS,  DINNERS,  SUPPERS, 
AND  FESTIVITIES.  London  Prices,  50  quarts  26s.,  100  pints  42s.,  bottles  included, 
APOLLINARIS  CO.,  LIM.,  19  Regent  St.,  S.W. 


Digestive  lozenges  of  vichy. 

Manufactured  from  the  Salts  extracted  from  the  Waters. 

The  Vichy  Lozenges  should  be  taken  by  those  persons  whose  digestion  is  difficult,  painful,  or 
laborious. 

In  cases  of  slow  or  difficult  digestion,  a  few  of  the  Lozenges  should  be  taken  before  each 
repast. 

The  Lozenges  are  flavoured  with  peppermint,  lemon,  vanilla, rose,  orange  flowers, or  anisette. 
In  Boxes  at  Is.  and  2s.  each. 


VICHY  SALTS  for  BATHS. 

»  In  Packets  for  one  Bath,  la.  6d.  euch. 


XT  I  C  H  Y  BARLEY’  SUGAR. 

*  An  excellent  digestive  Bonbon.  Boxes,  Is.  6<1.,  2s.  fid.,  3s.  fid. 

All  these  Preparations  are  Guaranteed  by  the  French  Government. 

Sold  by  all  respectable  Chemists. 


T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Regiatered). 

“  The  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

LANCET _ "  The  natural  nauseous  taste  of  the  Oil  is  disguised  with  considerable  art.” 

BRI  TISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL — “  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable  to 
Cod  Inver  Oil,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our  little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD. — “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions  with 
marked  results.” 

MEDICAL  TIMES.— “The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring.” 
MEDICAL  PRESS _ “Hits  an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  can  testify  that  the 

1  MEDICAL  RECORD — “  It  may  be  confidently  recommended.” 

Prices— Pints,  4s.  6d.;  Half  pints.  2s.  4d. ;  Quarter  pin»ts.  Is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House.  Walbrook,  London. 


“FER  BRA  VAIS.” 

BE  A  V  A  I  S’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

“  IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade’s  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  Office -8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition,  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  l»7o. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does.not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teeth. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B _ A  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES:  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 

unable  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES _ Bottle,  full  size,  4s.  fid. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 

complete. 

N.B _ The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 

TNDIGESTION. — M ORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  fid.  and  4s.  fid. ;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  fid., 
andfis.  fid. ;  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles, at  4s.  each.— By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MORSON  &:  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  London. 


DINNEFORD’S  pure  fluid  magnesia.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  tor  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ludies, 
Children,  and  Infants.— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium ) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  tiie  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Df.bility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH'S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  every  tiling  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHTLL.  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes : 

M  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease. 
Dr.  DE  JONGH'S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  elficacy  than  any 
other  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
ot  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cud- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  ouly  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGn'S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  only  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  fid. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  Si  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


A  STIIMA.— Cure  by  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS. 

From  Mr.  Welch,  Bookseller,  CameWbrd _ ”  Mr.  IJurnard,  Farmer,  St.  Juliott’s, 

Cornwall,  for  ten  years  suffered  from  Asthma  lie  tried  the  Wafers  and  the  result  was  mar¬ 
vellous.”  The)  taate  pi  aaautly.  Bold  at  la.  1  jd.  and  2s.  Od.  pei  Box. 

DOGS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  BREEDS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  WORMS. 

C^YMPTOMS  :  unhealthy  appearance  of  coat,  hair  looking  dead 

Mi!  nor  lying  smoothly,  condition  bad  although  appetite  good,  spirits  dull,  uose  hot  and 
dry,  anti  breath  offensive.  One  dose  of 

NALD!  RE’S  POV/DER 

Remo*.  .  W<  within  an  hour,  at  the  same  time  giving  tone  to  the  stomach  and  producing 
first-rate  condition. 

“  Rhiwlas,  Bala,  North  Wales, 

"  September  21, 1*74. 

I  gave  a  NALDIRE’S  POWDER  to  a  colley  on  Saturday  la«t,  and  in  ten  minutes  ho 
evacuated  a  tapeworm  thirty  yards  two  feet  in  length.  I  consider  the  Powder  effectual. 

”  R.  J.  LLOYD  PRICE.” 

NALDIIIE’S  POWDERS  are  sold  in  packets.  2s..  3s.  fid.,  5s.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  on 
receipt  of  Stamps  by  BARCLAY  &  SONS,  95  Farringilou  Street,  London. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


TX/TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready. 


IV /FU DIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  n  w 
ready,  postage  free,  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains:  The  Life  of  the  Prince  C<  u- 
sort;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay;  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva;  Wallace’s  Russia;  Bake  '3 
Turkey;  Schuyler's  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by  Commander  Cameron ;  Harriet  Mart,  nea.i's 
Autobiography  ;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church,  Third  Series;  The  American  Senator,  ny 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  A  Woman  Ilater,  by  Charles  Rcade  ;  By  the  Elbe,  by  Sarah  Tytler  ;  1 

several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Select  u 
of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography.  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Advent  1  . 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librari  3 
and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARI  N 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Clieapsidc*. 


THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

•*-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

**♦  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  m  iy 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S.  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Librari 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBE1  S 

of  THE  SATURDAY  RE  VIE  W  are  required,  for  which  Sd.  each  will  be  given. viz 
10,  74,  75,  7fi,  81.  8S,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies) — at  the  Office,  38  Southamp*. 
Street,  Strand.  W.C. 


HP  HE  TIMES  forwarded,  post  free,  on  the  day  of  publication 

-4-  at  15s.  per  Quarter.  The  DAILY  NEWS  or  EVENING*  STANDARD.  9s.  9r.. 
ILLUSTRATED  NEWS,  7s.  The  “Times,”  Weekly  Edition.  2s.  ftd.  Advertisemem 
inserted — Percy  Grove,  Newspaper  Agent,  Leatherseilers’  Buildings.  City,  E.C. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE’S  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULAR. 

*  *  No.  90.  Post  free.  One  Stamp.  (Theology,  Classics,  Oriental  and  Europeau  Philolo?: 
German  and  French  recent  Literature.) 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULAR.  No.  34.  Tost  free,  One 

Stamp.  (Natural  History,  Physics,  Astronomy.  Chemistry,  Medioine,  and  Surgery.) 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  COURSE  of  ENGLISH,  for  both 

Primary  and  Higher  Schools  ;  Revised  Editions : —  s.  d. 

First  English  Grammar  .  1  4 

Key,  with  Additional  Exercises .  1  9 

Higher  English  Grammar  .  2  1 

Companion  to  the  Higher  Grammar .  3  r 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric .  4 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

“  QOUND  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES  ”  in  Them 

kZ/  and  Practice.  By  Richard  Herring,  Author  of  “  Personal  Experiences  < 
English  Departmental  Government,”  &c.  8vo.  price  Is. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

Published  this  day,  2s.  6d. 

UJ-EORGE  ELIOT  and  JUDAISM :  an  Attempt  to  Appreciat 

Aa  Daniel  Deronda.  By  Proliessor  David  KaUFMANN,  of  the  Jewish  Theologic 
Seminary,  Buda-Pesth.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  VV.  Furrier. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Now  ready,  Fifth  Edition,  2s. 

'T’lIE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  to  KNOWLEDGE.  Bv  A  Lad 

The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Prescut  Time. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


lfimo.  pp.  91,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

TYUPIL  versus  TEACHER :  Letters  from  a  Teacher  to 

Teacher.  By  M.  Hymans. 

“  An  admirably  compendious,  lucid,  and  appreciative  little  work.” 

Illustrated  London  Xcic* 

“An  excellent  little  manual." — Saturday  lieview. 

“  Very  sensible  remarks  on  the  routine  of  the  school  room.”— (h/ardian. 

Loudon  ;  Tkubnkr  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  cloth.  4s. 

SOLUTIONS  to  the  MATHEMATICAL  EXAMINATION 

k-J  PAPERS  set  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  for  it 
Royal  Military  College,  December  1976  ;  together  with  those  set  tor  entrance  to  tho  Roy? 
Civil  Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  July  1877.  By  D.  TIERNEY,  B.A.,  C.E.,  lieuo 
Master,  College,  Southampton  ;  and  H.  SHARRATT,  B.A. 

Cambridge:  William  Tomlin. 

London  :  SlMPKiN,  Marshall,  &  Co..  Stationers'  Hall  Court. 


NEW  HERETICAL  WORk. -Price  7s.  Gd. 

THE  UPAS:  a  Vision  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Futurf 

By  R.  II.  Dy'AS.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  trace,  in  a  semi-allegorical  form,  t 
history  of  the  rise,  reign,  and  decay  of  Superstition.  The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  i 
Ofigiii  and  Development  of  Religion,  in  the  “Triumph  of  the  Upas.”  The  baneful  effects 
Dogma  and  Priestcraft  are  shown  in  a  series  of  descriptions,  all  taken  from  History.  The  <■ 
eluding  chapters  describe  the  gradual  progress  and  final  triumph  of  Fruethought,  while  mui 
eminent  persons  of  the  present  day  are  mentioned  and  may  be  easily  recognized  throu. 
the  veil  of  allegory  and  vision  which  surrounds  them. 

Published  by  Charles  Watts,  84  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  WORK  BY  TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  “  PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING.”  &  . 

THE  OVERLAND  ROUTE.— ENGLAND  to  CALCUT'l  ’ 

by  the  OVERLAND  ROUTE,  as  conducted  in  1845.  By  the  late  Frederic 
Walter  siii.’d  Esq.,  I  .H.A.S.,  1  .G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C. !•’...  late  Consulting  Engineer  to  el 
Government  of  India.  Edited  by  his  Son.  Fcp.  svo.  cloth  extra,  Cs. 

London:  IlARRISOX  Sc  SONS,  59  IV.tl  Mull,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OP  SCIENCE. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  6s. 


SCEPTICISM  in  GEOLOGY  and  the  REASONS 

FOR  IT  :  an  Assemblage  of  Facts  from  Nature  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
“  Causes  now  in  Action,”  and  refuting  it.  By  Verifier. 

•>  The  work  displays  ft  good  deal  of  geological  knowledge,  and  is  certainly  well  worth  reading, 
however  much  we  may  differ  from  some  of  the  author's  conclusions.  —  Jem/em//.  .. 

•*  The  volume  in  our  hands  is  another  ominous  sign  that  the  age  of  conifortable  docmat  sm 
in  -eolo-v  is  nast.  and  a  period  of  scepticism  has  set  in.  during  which  the  geologists*  ill  have  to 
figRthurd.  and  in  the  end  will  be  gliul  to  contract  their  wide-reaching  and  imposing  empire 

‘““nimwSyml "written.  and  its  criticism,  arc  very  telling.  The  wcond  chapter  for 
instance,  in  which  the  author  examines  the  statements  ot  geology  with ‘  nZ  h  whhh 
played  by  earthquakes  in  their  scheme  of  things,  is  rii  animu  ed  exposure  of  the  waj  m  which 

upheaved,  haa  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  by  everybodv  almost.  It  is  so  stated  in  all  text-books,  ami  has  passed  into  the  region  ot 
those Vacts  which  every  schoolboy  is  expectcd  to  know.  It  is  startling  to  laid  how  little 
evidence  there  is  to  show  for  this  so-culled  fact.  —katnoHryn  JJoiii/  in  l  ine. 

*•  lie  calls  to  his  aid  no  inspired  record,  ignores  no  detui l  established  upon  creditable  testi¬ 
mony,  but  with  cool  judgment  appeals  from  geologists  ni  .  ..v/mn  to  those  qmvi tamed  faets 
tYom  which  they  are  accustomed  to  wing  their  flight  into  the  realms  ot  imagination. 

“  The  marvel  is  that  with  sucli  a  wealth  of  details  at  Ins  command,  lie  has  been  enabled  to 
exercise  sufficient  self-restraint  in  their  employment  as  to  confine  his  t  re  ftti  >e  *  1 1  hi  n  the  1 1  n  i  t* 
of  a  volume,  the  conciseness  and  clearness  ot  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  secure  lor  it  a 
widely-extended  circle  of  interested  readers." — English  Independent, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZE  ESSAY,  OXFORD. 


Svo.  2?. 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  SCHOOLMEN  upon 

MODERN  LITERATURE.  A  Prize  Essay  read  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
Oxford,  June  13,  1877.  By  Robert  Jocelyn  Alexander,  B.A.,  Brasenose 
College. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


J  ust  published,  6s. 

rpHE  DUBLIN  REVIEW:  NEW  SERIES.  No.  LVIII. 

JL  Contents  s 

1.  The  Channel  Islands. 

2.  Hergenrbther’s  Church  and  State. 

3.  The  l’oetry  of  a  Pessimist. 

4.  Christian  Charity  and  Political  Economy. 

5.  Turkey  and  Russia. 

6.  Catholicity  and  National  Prosperity. 

7.  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

8-  Recent  German  Thought :  its  Influence  on  Mr.  Tyndall. 

9.  The  French  President  and  the  New  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

10.  Notices  of  Books. 

London:  BURNS  k  Oates,  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  \Y.;  and  63  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 

-ROYAL  GALLERY,  BERLIN.— See  THE  BUILDER  of  this 

-Aw  \yeek  for  View  :  View  of  New  Premises.  Aldersgatc  ;  Paris,  after  Ten  Years— Anti¬ 
quities  of  Killarnev.  with  Illustrations— Mediaeval  Works  of  Art— Marlborough  House  and  its 
Neighbourhood— Architectural  Modelling,  &c.  4d.;  by  post,  4id. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 

Tf  U  N  N  Y  FOLK’S  ANNUAL 

J-  Now  ready— Price  6d. 

London  :  James  Henderson,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES'S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

Square  imperial  16mo.  embellished  with  100  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt 
und  gilt  edges,  6s. 

■WILDCAT  TOWER:  a  Book  of  Adventures  for  Boys.  By 

»  »  the  Author  of  *'  The  Swan  and  her  Crew.” 

Frederick  Warne  k  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VICTORIA  GIFT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  450,  with  Page  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 

(NLII  PICTURES  in  a  NEW  FRAME.  By  Douglas 

Straight,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


G0D 


NEW  TIIREE-AND-SIXPENNY  PRESENTATION  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Original  Page  Illustrations,  cloth,  emblematically  gilt. 

'’S  SILVER;  or,  Youthful  Days.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Greene,  Author  of  “  Cushions  and  Corners,”  **  Gilbert’s  Shadow,’  &c. 


MARTIN  NOBLE;  or,  a  Boy’s  Experience  of  London  Life. 

By  John  George  Watts.  With  Original  Page  Illustrations. 


THE  YOUNG  SQUIRE ;  or,  Peter  and  his  Friends.  By  Mrs. 

EiLOART,  Author  of  "The  Boy  with  an  Idea.”  “  Cris  Fairlie’s  Boyhood,”  kc.  With 
Original  Page  Illustrations. 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  QF  "THAT  LASS  O’  LOWRIE’S.” 

Picture  cover,  Is.;  post  free.  Is.  2d. 

rPIILO  :  a  Love  Story.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett,  Author  of 

*'  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s.” 

Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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Picture  cover.  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

AT  LASS  O’LOWRIE’S.  By  Frances  H.  Burnett. 

"A  novel  of  very  considerable  power,  and  well  worth  reading.”—  Literary  World . 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Now  ready,  6s.  6d. 

QOME  CHEMICAL  DIFFICULTIES  of  EVOLUTION.  By 

^  J.  J.  Maclaren.  The  Author,  after  setting  forth  his  view  of  the  nature  of  Chemical 
action,  first  where  lile.is  absent,  and  next  where  living  beings  are  concerned  in  inducing  the 
changes  observed,  applies  his  reasoning  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  evolves  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  occur  to  him. 

London  :  EDWARD  BUMPUS,  5  and  6  Holborn  Bars,  E.C. 

Early  in  December,  crown  8vo. 

'THE  DECAY  of  CHURCHES:  a  Spiritual  Outlook. 

“  The  old  order  changeth.”— Tennyson. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  k  Co.,  Stationers’-IIall  Court. 


The  New  Edition,  21s.,  on  the  18th  inst. 

T HE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale, 

J-  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London  :  ,T.  k  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 

"PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London:  J.  k  A.  Churchill. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

"P  EVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY". 

**-  ^  By  "Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular.” 

” ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  ndvise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— Public  Opinion. 

London  :  BAlLLlfcRE  &  Co.,  King  William  Street.  Strand. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS, 


SCIENCE  and  LITERATURE  in  the  MIDDLE  AGES,  and 

at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Imperial  8vo. 
with  13  Coloured  Illustrations  and  400  Wood  Engravings,  31s.  Gd.  (This 
Volume  completes  the  Series.)  [This  day. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE:  a  Political  Biography.  167C-ir45. 

By  A.  C.  Ewald,  Author  of  “  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart." 
Demy  8vo.  18s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  By  John  Morley.  Second 

Series.  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Robespierre  Turgot— Death  of 
Mr.  Mill— Mr.  Mill  on  Religion— On  Popular  Culture— Macaulay.  Demy  Svo. 
cloth,  14s. 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  and  SEA-FISIIING  TRIPS,  at 

Home  and  on  the  Continent.  By  “  IVildfowler,"  •*  S.N’ArsiiOT."  2  vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

TIIE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  John  Forster. 

A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  the  "Charles  Dickens” 
Edition.  2  vols.  royal  ltimo.  7s. 

BRONZES.  By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.  Large  crown 

8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d.  Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  Art  Handbooks." 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  FASHION  AND  PASSION.” 

WHO  IS  SHE  ?  a  Mystery  of  Mayfair.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Fashion  and  Passion."  3  vols. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  WOOD. 

SHEEN’S  FOREMAN.  By  Lady  Wood,  Author  of  “  Wild 

Weather,"  “  Below  the  Salt,"  Ac.  3  vols. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

A  LAGGARD  in  LOVE.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pendlii 

Cudlip),  Author  of  “  Dennis  Donne  "  and  “  Called  to  Account."  3  vols. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CLYTIE." 

THE  QUEEN  of  BOHEMIA :  a  Novel.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

2  vols. 

GREY  ABBEY.  By  Old  Calabar,  Author  of  “  Jack  Blake/' 

“  Over  Turf  and  Stubble."  2  vols. 

ROTHERY  SELFERT,  Q.C.  By  John  Ollive,  Author  of 

“  A  Wooing  of  Ate."  3  vols. 


193  PICCADILLY. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries,  demy  Rvo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Original  Sketches,  cloth,  14s. 

UPPER  EGYPT: 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions, 
and  Occupations  of  the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the 
Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  with  Sketches 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUXZIXGEK,  M.D. 

Formerly  Egyptian  Sanitary  Physician  at  Koseir  on  the  Red  Sea. 


LONDON:  BLACKIE  k  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

“  A  standard  work  of  reference.”— Lancet. 

"  A  book  of  first-rate  merit." — Practitioner. 

”  Very  full  and  exhaustive  throughout.”— Spectator. 

”  A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar."—  Chemical  Fetes. 


J.  &  A.  CnURCIIILL,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  k  CO. 


A/T ARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST  of  NEW 

PUBLICATIONS, 

"  The  truest  philosopher  of  our  own  days— Walter  Scott.”— RUSKIN. 

New  Illustrated  Half-crown  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  One  or  more  Novels  complete 
in  each  volume,  with  Full-page  and  other  Engravings  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition, 
handsomely  hound  in  a  new  style  ready  for  the  Library,  with  Vignette  Portrait  of  Author 
on  side  in  gold. 

WAVERLEY,  witli  35  Illustrations  (10  Full-page),  and 

IVANHOE,  with  36  Illustrations  (10  Full-page),  are  now  ready, 

and  others  will  follow  Monthly. 


LOGRONO :  a  Metric  Drama  in  Two  Acts.  By  Frederick  Cerny. 

Crown  8vo.  with  29  Original  Illustrations  by  T.  Walter  Wilson,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  108. 6d. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  at  tlie  LAKES.  Fourteen  Poems,  by 

the  Rev.  Canon  Bell,  M.A.  Title-page  ;  4to.  Illuminated  by  Mrs.  Conyers  Morrell, 
cloth  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

EM  ;  or,  Spells  and  Counter  Spells.  By  M.  Bramston,  Author 

of  “  The  Panelled  House.”  1  vol.  10s.  6d.  [Ready  at  all  the  Libraries. 

"  An  original  and  clever  novel,  containing  in  one  volume  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ordinary 
value  of  three."— Nonconformist. 

Complete  Catalogue ,  post  free,  on  application. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it. 

London  :  H.  Rexshaw,  356  Strand. 
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BEADY. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  (Is. 

THE  HEROES  of  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

By  Ascott  Ii.  Hope,  Author  of  “  A  Peek  of  Troubles,”  “  A  Book  j 
about  Boys,”  “A  Book  about  Dominies,”  Ac.  &c. 


Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  Cs. 

ADVENTURES  in  the  AIR;  being  Memorable 

Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts.  From  the  French  of  M.de  Foxyielle. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  John  S.  Kk.ltie. 


Tenth  Edition,  with  54  Folio  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOK, 

No.  1 ;  or,  Lessons  from  the  Natural  History  of  Animals.  By  Adam 
White,  late  Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Second  Edition,  with  48  Folio  Coloured  riates,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  BOOK, 

No.  4. — SKETCHES  from  NATURE  ;  or,  Pictures  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Life  in  all  Lands. 


Seventh  Edition,  with  36  oblong  Folio  Coloured  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

RECREATIVE  INSTRUCTION.  —  T  H  E 

NEW  PICTURE  BOOK  ;  or,  Pictorial  Lessons  on  Form,  Comparison, 
and  Number.  For  Children  under  Seven  Years  of  age.  With  Explana¬ 
tions  by  Nicholas  Bohny. 


Second  Edition,  fep.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  2s. 

ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON  :  Historical, 

Archaeological,  Architectural,  and  Picturesque  Notes,  suitable  for  the 
Tourist,  within  a  Circle  of  Twelve  Miles.  To  which  are  added  speci¬ 
mens  of  Short  Walking  Excursions  and  Visits  to  Hatfield,  Knole,  St. 
Albans,  and  Windsor.  By  A  Fellow  ok  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries. 

“  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 

this  little  guide  with  its  Index  and  Map . So  useful  a  vade  mecuin  should  not 

be  overlooked  even  by  the  well-informed  Londoner,  while  to  the  stranger  it  will 
prove  a  mine  of  information.” — Queen. 


One  sheet,  size  26  inches  hy  22  ;  Coloured,  3s. ;  mounted 
in  case,  os. 

DARDANELLES  and  BOSPHORUS.— 

STANFORD'S  Large  Scale  MAP  of  the  DARDANELLES  and 
TROAD,  scale.  3  miles  to  1  inch  ;  and  of  the  BOSPHORUS  and 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  scale,  lj  miles  to  1  inch. 


dSTELAXM  jY  R  KA  I  >  V. 


Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES  on  the 

AMAZON  and  its  TRIBUTARIES.  Bv  C.  Barrington  Brown, 
Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Author  of  “  Canoe  and  Camp  Life,”  “  British  Guiana  ”  ; 
and  William  Lidstone,  C.E. 


Large  post  Svo.  with  16  Maps  and  Diagrams,  Ethnological 
Appendix,  and  many  Illustrations,  doth. 

COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and 

TRAVEL  in  AFRICA,  for  General  Reading.  Based  on  Hei.wai.l’s 
“  Die  Erde  und  Hire  Volker.”  Edited  and  extended  by  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.G.S. 

In  the  press,  uniform  in  size,  &c.,  CENTRAL  and  SOUTH 
AMERICA.  In  preparation,  EUROPE,  ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA, 
and  AUSTRALASIA. 


Scale,  about  11  miles  to  1  inch  ;  size,  50  inches  by  58. 

STANFORD’S  STEREOGRAPHICAL  MAP 

of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.  Constructed  to  show  the  correct  relation 
of  their  Physical  Features. 

The  method  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  Picture  of  the 
British  Isles  is  that  known  as  the  Stereographic  or  the  art  of  repre¬ 
senting  solid  bodies  on  a  plane.  In  educating  the  eye  to  a  correct 
perception  of  the  superficial  features  of  the  laud  it  is  necessary  to  use  I 
a  symbol  as  nearly  representing  nature  as  the  condition  of  art  will 
allow,  which  is  accomplished  through  this  method  by  imitating  vertical 
relief  and  producing  upon  the  eye  the  impression  of" a  model. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CIIARTNG  CROSS,  S.W. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


NOW  READT. 

LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Douan,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.”  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  30s. 

AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  Jamj  >  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author  of 
“  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  William 
Macphk.RSON.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  246. 

THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adolphes  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  2Cs. 

THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  Demy  8vo.  with  5G  Illus¬ 
trations,  12s. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  8vo. 
price  15s. 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  availablo  source  by  Frederick  Crowest,  Author  of 
“  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


I\T  O  T  I  C  E. 

The  whole  of  the  FIRST  EDITION  of 

“CHERRY  RIPE!” 

Having  been  exhausted,  a  SECOND  EDITION  will  be  ready  on  Monday  next- 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  “  Misrepresentation,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


A  BLUE  STOCKING.  By  Mrs.  Annie 

Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit 
HerV”&c.  Crown  Svo. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM,  by  the  Author  of 

“  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It.” 

“  Many  leaves  have  not  been  turned  over  before  the  reader  discovers  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
novel— no  mere  chronicle  of  ambition  and  failure,  love  and  disappointment,  and  what  is  more 
lie  soon  learns  to  respect  translator  as  well  as  author.  The  book  must  be  read  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  it  is  really  an  admirable  novel .'-—l'all  Mall  Gazette, 

AN  EVERY-DAY  HEROINE.  Founded  on 

the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Crkmer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  A  powerful  production,  containing  some  highly  dramatic  episodes,  breathing  throughout  a 
gentle  air  of  poetry,  and  marked  by  most  delicate  humour.” — Alhcnttum. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3a.  Gd.  (postage,  5d.) 

THE  PICTURE-AMATEUR’S 
HANDBOOK  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  PAINTERS; 

Being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture 
Galleries  and  for  Art  Students, 

Including  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Methods  of  Painting  and  Instructions  for 
Cleaning,  Re-lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  a  G-lossary  of  Terms, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  Painting, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master. 

By  PHILIPPE  DARYL,  B.A. 


LONDON:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  k  CO.,  7  STATIONERS’-IIALL  COURT.  E.C. 
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MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued,  5  vols.  demy  Svo.  £2  12s.  Gd. 

MODERN  EUROPE.  From  the  Fall  of 

Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  a.d.  1453-1871. 
By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D. 

This  work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  has  been  revised 
throughout  for  this  edition,  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  matter  and  the 
addition  of  new  chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1871. 

The  book  is  not  only  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader,  but 
is  also  well  adapted  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Its  use  as  a 
work  of  reference  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  very  full  Tables  of  Contents 
to  each  volume  and  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
make  farther  researches  will  also  find  references  throughout  the  work  to  the 
authorities  which  have  been  consulted. 


Demy  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  SECURITIES:  an 

Essay  on  the  General  Causes  of  Fluctuation  in  their  Price.  By  Robert 
Giffen. 

“  A  volume  showing  considerable  research  and  power  of  thought.”— Economist. 

“  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  book  to  all  those  who  are  desirous  to  invest 
upon  a  sound  basis  of  common  sense,  aud  more  particularly  to  that  class  who  invest  not  only 
in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  interest  upon  their  money,  but  with  a  view  to  the  value  of  their 
investments  increasing.”—  Timth. 

“Mr.  Giffen  has  made  use  of  his  varied  opportunities,  and  lias  given  us  a  very  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  solution  of  problems  which  deserve  from  political  economists  more  con¬ 
sideration  than  they  have  hitherto  received.” — Saturday  Review. 

"A  very  cleverly  written  and  comprehensive  essay.”— He  repath's  Railway  Journal. 

“  We  have  here  an  attempt  by  a  thoughtful  man  to  introduce  something  like  order  and  law 
into  the  confusing  and  fluctuating  phenomena  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  although  we  may  not 
always  agree  with  the  writer’s  conclusions,  we  have  always  found  that  what  he  has  concluded 
is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered." 

Bullionist. 

“  Mr.  Giffen’s  book  is  an  important  on e."— British  Trade  Journal. 

“Mr.  Giffen’s  new  book,  ‘Stock  Exchange  Securities,’  is  not  a  City  book  ;  it  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  treatise,  and  distinct  addition  to  the  European  shelf  of  political  economy . The 

result  is  the  work  now  published,  which  is  intelligible  aud  interesting  to  every  educated  man 
of  business  indeed,  but  especially  suited  to  become  a  text-book  for  Professors  and  Students  of 
Political  Economy.  It  is  written  in  an  admirably  clear  and  calm  style,  and  wholly  free  from 
the  slang  and  forced  wit  so  often  connected  in  the  general  apprehension  with  Stock  Exchange 
subjects.”— Financial  Opinion. 


ON  the  ACTION  of  EXAMINATIONS  con- 

sidered  as  a  MEANS  of  SELECTION.  By  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Fellow 
aad  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

“  Mr.  Latham  has  placed  before  us  in  a  volume  full  but  not  heavy,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  facts,  opinions,  and  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  examinations  which  we  have 
ever  seen —Educational  Times. 

“  Mr.  Latham’s  book  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  certainly  worth  reading  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  examinations.”— Pall  MaU.  Gazette. 

”  We  recommend  not  only  college  Dons  but  statesmen  who  are  forced  to  talk  about  Univer¬ 
sity  reform,  and  parents  with  heaps  of  boys  on  their  hands,  to  study  the  book.”— Spectator. 

”  Few  men  can  produce  more  practical  claims  to  be  listened  to  upon  such  a  subject . Mr. 

Latham  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  systematic  history  of  examinations,  but  simply  to  present 
their  tendencies  as  they  have  in  practice  come  under  his  own  eye.”— Satui'dai/  Review. 


Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

SOPHOCLIS  TRACHIN1AE.  With  Notes 

and  Introduction.  By  Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.,  late  of  Trinity  College, 
Fellow  of  St.  Catherine’s  College,  Cambridge;  Editor  of  “Persius”  and 
“  Cicero  ad  Atticum.” 

Cambridge:  Deiohton,  Eell,  k  Co. 


.  Now  ready,  Vol.  I.  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CORRESPONDENCE  between  SCHILLER 

and  GOETHE,  from  1794 — 1805.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  of  the 
German.  With  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz,  Translator  of  Dr.  Ulrici’s 
“  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Art,”  Dr.  Sckliemann’s  “  Troy  and  its  Remains,” 
&c.  2  vols. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY'.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeappreson,  of  Dullingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  21s. 
“Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter— letters  which  illustrate  agriculture,  commerce, 
war,  love,  and  social  manners  ;  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and  details  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  gazettes,  aud  which  come  with  singular  freshness  from  private  letters. 

A  theneeum . 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAY'S:  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  RedclyfEe,”  Ac.  2  vols,  21s. 

“  This  book  abounds  in  interesting  historical  recollections.” — Pall  MaU  Gazette. 

THE  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS:  an  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin’s  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.  By  Molyneux 
St.  John.  2  vols.  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin,  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett’s 
Standard  Library.”  Price  5s.  bound  and  Illustrated. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

aud  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  Throughout  this  work  the  author  displays  her  well-recognized  delicacy  of  taste,  vivaeity  of 
fancy,  gilt  of  pathos,  and  great  share  of  invention.”— Court  Journal. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  novel  which  may  be  read  with  real  pleasure.  The  characters  arc  skilfully  drawn,  and 
the  descriptive  passages  remarkably  good.” — John  Bull. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  This  story  is  interesting  and  very  well  told.”— Spectator. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HAP.D  TO  BEAK,  by  Georgiana  H.  Ceaik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

GLORY.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks.  3  vols. 

“  An  unusually  attractive  story.”—  Graphic. 

DORIS  BARUGH.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  “  ©iane,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  bevelled,  8s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITERATURE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines. 

WITH  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  AND  TEST-QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 


Yol.  I.  ready;  Vols.  II.  and  III.  immediately  ;  Yol.  IY.  in  December, 
each  3s.  Gd. 

MARTINEAU’S  HISTORY  of  the  THIRTY 

YEARS’  PEACE.  A.D.  1S16-184G. 

From  never  having  been  published  in  a  handy  form,  this  history  has  not 
attracted  the  attention  which  it  merits.  It  contains  a  vast  store  of  informa¬ 
tion,  hardly  attainable  elsewhere,  on  all  the  great  social  and  political  questions 
of  the  important  and  interesting  period  of  which  it  treats — a  period  separated 
by  so  short  an  interval  from  our  own  time,  that  to  every  educated  person  who 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  present  day,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  history  is  indispensable. 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


Demy  8vo.  pp.  1,200,  half  bound,  18s. 

TOWNSEND’S  MANUAL  of  DATES. 

Fifth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-modelled  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Martin, 
Editor  of  “  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book.” 


FREDERICK  VARNE  &  CCI„  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCESS  LOUISE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  LORNE. 


By  CHARLES  THOMAS  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 


LONDON:  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT. 


“  The  most  universal  book  of  reference  in  a  moderate  compass  that  we  know  of  in  the 

E  nglish  lan  guage .  ” —  T imes . 

Now  ready,  1  thick  vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  850,  cloth,  18s. ;  half-calf,  24s. ; 
full  or  tree  calf,  31s.  Gd. 

The  Fifteenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Revised  throughout,  of 

HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  of  DATES, 

comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  Ancient  and  Modern.  The  Founda¬ 
tions,  Laws,  and  Government  of  Nations ;  their  Progress  in  Civilization, 
Industry,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences ;  their  Achievements  in  Arms  ;  their 
Civil,  Military,  and  Religious  Institutions ;  and  particularly  of  the  British 
Empire.  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Revised.  By  Benjamin  Vincent, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

“  It  is  by  far  the  readiest  and  most  reliable  work  of  the  kind  for  the  general  reader  within 
the  province  of  our  knowledge.” — Standard. 


Also  now  ready,  uniform  with  and  by  the  Editor  of  “  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.” 

1  thick  vol.  demy  8vo.  pp.  728,  cloth,  18s. ;  half  calf,  24s. ;  full  or  tree  calf,  31s.  6d 

VINCENT’S  DICTIONARYofBIOGRAPHY, 

Past  and  Present,  brought  down  to  September  1S77,  containing  the  Chief 
Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages  aud  Nations,  preceded  by 
the  Biographies  and  Genealogies  of  the  Chief  Representatives  of  the  Royal 
Houses  of  the  World.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of  “Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.” 


THE  HEW  FLORAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

4to.  Illustrated  with  12  Floral  Designs  by  the  Compiler,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund 
Evans,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  las. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  OF 
FLOWER  AND  SONG. 

Compiled  by  ALICIA  AMY  LEITH. 

Containing  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  Best  English 
Poets,  Past  and  Present. 


LONDON :  E.  MOXON.  SON,  &  CO.,  DORSET  BUILDINGS, 
SALISBURY  SQUARE,  E.C. 


No  Household  should  be  without  a  copy  of  “Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household  Management  ”  the 
best  and  cheapest  Cookery  Book  ever  published. 


277th  Thousand.— New  Edition,  post  Svo.  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

Extra  Edition,  elegant  cloth,  8s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  10s.  Gd 

MRS.  BEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  ;  comprising  every  kind  of  practical  information  on  Domestic  Economy 
and  Modern  Cookery.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Coloured  Illustrations. 

As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume,  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  or  upon  any  anniversary  whatever,  “  Mrs.  Beeton’s  Household 
Management”  is  entitled  to  the  very  first  place.  In  half-calf  binding,  price 
10s.  6d. ,  the  book  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 


GEORGE  P.OUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


LONDON  :  WARD,  LOCK.  Sc  CO.,  WARWICK  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE. 
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SELECTIONS  from  Messrs.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN’S 
NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING-  BOOKS  FOR,  THE  SEASON  1877-8. 


MESSRS.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN  have  much  pleasure  iu  announcing  the  early  publication  of 

A  NEW  BEBLE  COMMENTARY. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  COMMENTARY, 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Volume  I.,  containing  the  FOUR  GOSPELS,  just  ready,  price  21s. 

N *  Extracts  from  the  Loud  Bisnor  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol's  Preface,  indicating  the  scope  of  this  very  important  Work,  ■will 
he  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Putter,  &  Galtin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  HALF-GUINEA  ILLUSTRATED  BIBLE. 

Containing  nearly  1,000  Original  Illustrations. 

This  HALF-GUINEA  BIBLE  is  offered  to  the  Public  as  by  far  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Illustrated  Bible  at  the  price  ever 
produced.  The  Original  Illustrations,  specially  prepared  with  much  care  and  at  a  large  outlay,  form  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
work,  while  its  handy  form  renders  it  easily  portable,  and  specially  adapted  for  general  use. 

Printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  with  References,  pp.  1.24S,  crown  4to.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  10s.  Cd.  Can  also  be  had  in 

leather  bindings  in  great  variety. 


PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.  Vol.  II.  With 

Thirteen  Exquisite  Steel  Plates,  and  nearly  200  Original  Wood  Engravings. 
Royal  4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  42s. ;  best  morocco  gilt,  £5  5s. 

[Now  ready. 


PICTURESQUE  EUROPE.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 

Bound  together  in  one  handsome  Yolnme,  comprising  GREAT  BRITAIN 
and  IRELAND  COMPLETE.  Containing  Twenty-six  Exquisite  Steel  Plates, 
from  Original  Drawings,  by  Biiiket  Foster,  E.  M.  Wimpeius,  P.  Skelton,  D. 
M4Rewan,  W.  Leitch,  H.  Fenx,  S.  Read,  J.  Mogford,  J.  B.  Smith,  J.  Cook, 
and  J.  Chase  ;  and  nearly  400  Original  Illustrations  on  Wood.  With 
Descriptive  Letterpress.  Royal  4to.  GOO  pp.  whole  bound,  extra  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  £5  5s.  [Now  ready. 

“  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  *  Picturesque  Europe  ’  is  the  finest  work 
that  has  yet  been  issued  from  its  publishers’  house.” — Morning  Post. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  ALBUM  :  a 

Series  of  Permanent  Photographs  from  the  Choicest  Works  of  Art  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1877.  Edited  by  Samiel  Jennings, 
F.L.S.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 


LIVES  of  the  LORDS  ST  RANG  FORD,  with 

their  Ancestors  and  Contemporaries  through  Ten  Generations.  By  Edward 
Barrington  de  Fonblaxque.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 


THE  NEW  SHAKSPERE. 

THE  LEOPOLD  SHAKSPERE.  The  Poet’s 

Works  in  Chronological  Order,  from  the  Text  of  Professor  Delius,  with 
“  Edward  the  Third  ”  and  “  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,”  and  an  Introduction 
by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  Small  4to.  with  about  400  Illustrations,  1,184  pp. 
cloth,  10s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  12s.  Gd. ;  tree  calf,  25«.  Dedicated  by  permission 
to  H.R.H.  PRINCE  LEOPOLD. 


PRACTICAL  DICTION ARYof  MECHANICS. 

Containing  15,000  Drawings  of  Machinery,  Instruments,  and  Tools  in  use 
by  every  Profession  and  Trade,  with  Comprehensive  and  Technical  Descrip > 
tion  of  every  Subject.  Complete  in  3  vols.  cloth,  £3  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Edmund  Ollier.  Complete  in  3  vols.  with  600  Illustrations  and  Maps, 
cloth,  27s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  INDIA.  By  James  Grant, 

Author  of  “  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.”  Complete  in  2  vols.  extra 
crown  4to.  with  about  400  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth,  I8s. 

CASSELL’S  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Edited  by  Professor  P.  Hartin  Duncan,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  assisted 
by  Eminent  Scientific  Writers.  Vol.  I.  Illustrated  throughout,  cloth,  0s. 

THE  COUNTRIES  of  the  WORLD.  By 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  F.R.G.S.  Yol.  I.  With  130  Illustrations  and  Mup6, 
cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

OLD  and  NEW  LONDON.  By  Edward 

Watford.  Vol.  V.  With  about  200  Illustrations  and  Maps,  9s. 

DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Being  a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Authors  and  their  Works.  By 
W.  Davenport  Adams.  Extra  fcp.  4to.  720  pp.  cloth,  15s. 

CASSELL’S  DICTIONARY  of  COOKERY. 

Containing  about  9.000  Recipes.  Royal  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  and 
Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  1,280  pp.  cloth,  15s. 

“One  of  the  most  handsome,  practical,  and  comprehensive  books  of  Cookery.” 

Saturday  Review. 


MAGNIFICENT  NEW  WORK  ON  ART. 


THE  GREAT  PAINTERS  OF  CHRISTENDOM, 

FROM  CIMABUE  TO  WILKIE. 

Bv  JOHN  FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

%> 

Illustrated  throughout  with  carefully-executed  Engravings  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  several  Painters, 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HIS  GRACE  TIIE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

The  Author  in  his  Preface  says  :  “  All  the  recognized  authorities  on  Art,  British  and  Continental,  have  been  consulted 

and  utilized  in  the  compilation  of  this  hook.” 


Contexts  : 


THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

THE  FLEMISH,  DUTCH,  AND  GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  SPANISH  SCHOOL. 
THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 
THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 


4to.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  RTYINGTON’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


Crown  8vo.  5s. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK  PROSE 

COMPOSITION  ;  with  EXERCISES.  By  Arthur  Sidowick,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  5s. 


In  preparation. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  WRITER,  By  Arthur 

Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Small  8vo. 

HOMER’S  ILIAD.  Edited,  with  Notes  at  the 

end  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Students,  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M. A.,  Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Books  I.  and  II.,  2s.  6d.  Books  III.  and  IY.,  in  the  press. 


Crown  8  vo. 

THE  ANABASIS  of  XENOPHON.  Edited, 

with  Preface,  Introduction,  Historical  Sketch, Itinerary,  Syntax  Rules, Notes, 
Indices,  and  Map,  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  Kelly  College, 
Tavistock,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of 
“Stories  from  Ovid,” 

Books  I.  and  II.,  3s.  Gd. 

Books  III.  and  IV.,  3s.  6d. 

In  preparation. 

STORIES  in  ATTIC  GREEK.  Forming  a 

Greek  Reading  Book  for  the  use  of  Junior  Forms  in  Schools.  With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Francis  David  Morice,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School,  and  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 


Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

A  PRIMER  of  GREEK  ACCIDENCE  for  the 

USE  of  SCHOOLS.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  E.  D.  Mansfield,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Clifton 
College.  With  a  Preface  by  John  Percival,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  of 
Clifton  College. 

In  the  press. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  WRITER.  Comprising 

Accidence,  the  Easier  Rules  of  Syntax  illustrated  by  copious  Examples,  and 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Elementary  Latin  Prose,  with  Vocabularies.  By 
G.  L.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the  High  School,  Plymouth  ;  formerly 
Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School,  and  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

EASY  LATIN  STORIES  for  BEGINNERS. 

With  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  Forming  a  First  Latin  Reading  Book  for 
Junior  Forms  in  Schools.  By  G.  L.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Head-Master  of  the 
High  School,  Plymouth ;  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  School, 
and  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  of  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

and  COMPOSITION.  By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  and  late  Lecturer  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  late  Lecturer  at 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 


In  the  press,  crown  8vo, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  EXERCISE 

BOOK.  By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  and 
late  Lecturer  at  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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THE  WAR. 

THE  capture  of  Kars,  following  two  defeats  of  the  army 
of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  virtually  coippletes  the  conquest 
of  Armenia.  Unless  the  weather  renders  further  operations 
impossible  for  the  present,  the  Turks  will  almost  necessarily 
evacuate  Erzeroum  ;  for  the  Russian  commander,  having 
now  an  enormous  superiority  of  numbers,  might  both  form 
the  siege  of  Erzeroum  and  intercept  the  retreat  on 
Trebizond.  The  acquisition  of  Batoum  may  perhaps  be 
postponed  until  the  surrender  of  the  port  forms  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Armenia  has  on  former  occasions 
been  occupied  by  invading  Russian  armies,  and  afterwards 
restored ;  but  it  will  probably  henceforth  form  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  Russian  dominions.  The  efforts  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  campaign  have  been  disproportionate  to  the 
object  of  merely  effecting  a  diversion  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria.  Although  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Armenia  are  to  a  great  extent  bleak  and  barren, 
the  possession  of  the  country  might  be  politically  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  Armenian  Christians  might  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  join  that  portion  of  their  body  which  is  already 
included  in  the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  the  predatory  Kurdish 
tribes  might  perhaps  be  more  easily  coerced  as  nominal  sub¬ 
jects  than  as  independent  and  hostile  neighbours.  Unless 
some  unexpected  reverse  alters  the  relative  position  of  the 
belligerents,  the  retention  or  abandonment  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory  in  Asia  will  depend  on  the  choice  of  the 
victor.  No  European  Power,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  England,  has  any  interest  in  the  question ;  and  Armenia  1 
is  inaccessible  to  English  forces.  The  alarms  which  have 
been  caused  by  the  prospect  of  an  extension  of  Russian 
territory  are  principally  fanciful  as  far  as  they  regard  India, 
although  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  triumphs  of  the  in¬ 
vading  army  may  facilitate  Russian  intrigues  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  the  neighbouring  regions.  The  trade  which  will 
be  suppi’essed  or  intercepted  by  the  unsocial  and  in¬ 
hospitable  policy  of  Russia  is  insignificant  in  amount,  nor 
is  it  exclusively  in  English  hands.  The  strategic  advantage 
of  an  occupation  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates  for 
operations  in  the  further  East  is  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
minds.  An  invasion  of  India  would  be  undertaken,  if  at 
all,  by  a  much  more  practicable  route ;  and  Alexandropol 
would  be  as  advantageous  a  starting-place  for  movements 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  as  Kars.  On  the  other  hand,  future 
aggressions  in  Asia  Minor  will  be  rendered  easier  by  the 
possession  of  Kars  and  Erzeroum ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Russian  Government  has  no  present  intention  of 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  its  disaffected  Mahometan 
subjects. 

The  ease  with  which  the  capture  of  Kars  has  been 
effected  justified  the  general  feeling  of  surprise.  The 
heavy  losses  incurred  on  both  sides  seem  inconsistent  with 
any  suspicion  of  treachery ;  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  a 
comparatively  small  Russian  army  should  have  captured  a 
fortress  of  the  first  rank,  with  all  its  formidable  outworks, 
at  the  first  assault.  If  the  exploit  becomes  a  precedent,  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  great  fortresses  on  the  Danubo 
which  the  Russians  have  not  yet  ventured  to  invest  or 
seriously  to  assail.  Kars  was  amply  provided  with  guns, 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  with  provisions  ;  but  the  de¬ 
fence  was  encumbered  by  the  state  of  the  hospitals,  which 
contained  some  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded ;  and 
probably  the  Pasha  in  command  may  have  been  discouraged 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  must,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
relieving  force,  ultimately  be  compelled  by  blockade  to  sur¬ 


render.  According  to  some  accounts,  fuel,  which  is  in  that 
region  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  was  already 
scarce.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  catastrophe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  insufficient  numbers  of  the  garrison. 
Well-informed  writers  have  lately  declared  that  30,000  men 
would  be  not  too  many  to  man  the  works  ;  and  the  Russian 
despatches  account  for  only  half  the  number,  of  whom  one 
third  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  After  the 
ruinous  defeat  of  Aladja-Dagh,  a  part  of  the  retreating 
army  seems  to  have  been  cut  off  from  Kars  ;  and  even  if 
Mukht.se  Pasha  had  entire  control  over  the  disposition  of 
his  forces,  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  spare  sufficient  re¬ 
inforcements  for  the  garrison.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  judged  rightly  in  declining  to  shut  himself  up  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  in  a  fortress  which  could  be  imme¬ 
diately  beleaguered.  The  contingency  of  a  successful 
assault  was  not  perhaps  anticipated  ;  and  the  duration  of 
resistance  to  a  blockade  would  bear  an  inverse  proportion 
to  the  numbers  of  the  garrison.  Osjian  Pasha's  army  at 
Plevna  is  the  more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  famine  because 
it  has  been  strong  enough  to  repel  direct  attack.  The  risk 
which  the  Russian  general  incurred  is  justified  by  success. 
The  consequences  which  might  have  ensued  if  the  assault 
had  failed  require  no  practical  consideration.  One  among 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  capture  is  the  acquisition 
of  winter  quarters  for  a  part  of  the  Russian  army.  Another 
force  may  perhaps  find  vacant  room  at  Erzeroum. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  military  plans  of  the  Russian 
generals  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  have  been  wholly 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  victories  obtained 
in  Armenia.  According  to  recent  rumours  General 
Philitoff,  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
proposes  an  immediate  advance  on  Scutari  through  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  scheme  is 
suggested  of  crossing  the  Balkans  and  attempting  to  reach 
Adrianople  even  before  the  fall  of  Plevna.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  either  or  both  of  these  plans  may  have  been 
discussed  and  supported  by  sanguine  officers ;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that,  if  the  Turks  are  struck  with  panic, 
a  daring  strategy  might  be  justified  by  the  result ; 
but  the  chances  are  greatly  against  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  adventure  which  would  risk  the  loss 
of  the  solid  advantages  already  secured.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  Erzeroum  will  not  be  able  to  offer  prolonged 
resistance.  General  Locis  Melikoff  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Kars  marched  forward  to  support  General 
Heimaxn,  and  their  junction  must  have  been  effected  without 
opposition  ;  but  the  losses  of  the  Russian  army  at  Yagni, 
at  Aladja  Dagh,  at  Deve  Boyun,  and  at  Kars  must  have 
been  heavy ;  and  the  difficulties  of  supply  necessarily 
increase  with  the  distance  from  the  Russian  frontier. 
Mukhtar  Pasha  will  probably  retreat  from  Erzeroum  if  ho 
is  satisfied  that  the  place  is  untenable.  In  the  event  of  a 
further  Russian  advance,  he  might  find  suitable  positions 
for  permanent  or  temporary  resistance,  and  at  every  step 
he  would  draw  nearer  his  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
while  the  enemy  would  have  additional  difficulty  in  guard¬ 
ing  his  communications  in  a  hostile  country.  If  the  long 
distance  between  Erzeroum  aud  Scutari  were  victoriously 
traversed,  the  invading  army  would  find  itself  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bosphorus  without  any  means  of  crossing  the  strait.  It  is 
not  thought  even  by  the  most  prejudiced  believers  in  the 
fortunes  of  Russia  that  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  could  at  the  same  time  threaten  Constantinople 
from  the  West.  Thinned  by  casualties,  and  cut  off  from 
its  communications,  General  Melikoff,  if  he  found  himself 
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six  weeks  hence  at  Scutari,  would  perhaps  be  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  proposed  advance  on 
Adrianople,  while  Plevna  still  holds  out,  would  be  only  one 
degree  less  rash.  On  the  supposition,  the  Russians  must 
leave  behind  them  the  forces  of  Osman  Pasha,  of  Suleiman, 
and  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  the  garrisons  of  all  the  fortresses. 
Adrianople  might  detain  an  assailant  for  some  weeks ; 
and,  even  if  it  were  taken,  the  invaders  would  still  be  far 
from  the  capital.  It  is  possible  that  the  supposed  projects 
of  the  Russians  in  Asia  and  Europe  have  been  announced 
for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  Turks.  The  Government 
of  Constantinople  might  be  excused  if  its  resolution  were 
shaken  by  a  rapid  succession  of  disasters. 

More  ready  credence  may  be  attached  to  a  report  that  the 
Russian  Government  intends  to  demaud  as  a  main  condition 
of  a  future  peace  the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and 
consequently  the  absolute  mastery  over  the  Black  Sea.  The 
experience  of  the  present  campaign  has  shown  the  import¬ 
ance  to  both  belligerents  of  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  is 
not  even  certain  that,  if  Russia  were  paramount  in  the 
Black  Sea,  there  would  be  any  serious  desire  of  opening 
the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  to  men-of-war.  If  such  an 
arrangement  were  made,  the  Black  Sea  would  become 
accessible  to  the  fleets  of  the  European  Powers,  while  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  rule,  combined  with  uncon¬ 
tested  local  superiority,  would  convert  the  Black  Sea  into 
a  Russian  lake.  Prince  Wassiltchikof,  who  has  been 
employed  to  propound  the  latest  Russian  design,  auda¬ 
ciously  demands  that  the  Dardanelles  should  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Turkey,  which  is  to  be  previous^  disarmed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet,  and  to  Russia.  According  to 
this  plan,  all  European  fleets  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Black  Sea,  while  Russia  is  to  enjoy  a  free  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  friendly  Correspondent  of  the  Times, 
^publishing  the  document,  indirectly  supports  the  scheme 
by  adding  a  high  eulogium  on  the  character  and  judgment  of 
its  ostensible  author.  The  autonomy  which  will  be  demanded 
for  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe  will  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  establish  so  many  dependencies  of  Russia ;  but  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  will  always  be  held  by  the 
permission  of  Austria,  which  may  not  always  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  close  alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  possession  of  the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Russia  will  incessantly  threaten  Asia  Minor,  although,  as 
there  is  there  no  Christian  population  to  pity  and  protect-, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  some  other  pretext  for  in¬ 
trigue  and  violence.  It  is  too  probable  that  the  object  of 
Russia  will  be  attained  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the 
motives  and  feelings  of  Englishmen  who  rejoice  in  the 
triumph  of  unscrupulous  ambition.  Nevertheless  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  repeat,  as  the  tidings  of  successive  Russian  victories 
arrive,  that  it  is  time  for  the  English  Government  to  act. 
The  maxim  that  something  must  be  done  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  in  international  transactions  than  even  in  domestic 
politics.  In  the  present  instance  there  are  only  two 
things  which  can  be  done,  for  the  choice  lies  between  peace 
and  war.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  war,  the 
division  of  opinion  which  exists  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  against  the  choice  of  the  more  hazardous  alterna¬ 
tive.  A  great  majority  of  the  nation  wishes  well  to  the 
Turks  in  their  resistance  to  an  unjust  attack,  which  had 
been  designed  and  organized  before  the  pretexts  by  which 
it  is  ostensibly  excused  could  have  been  devised.  Pro¬ 
bably  as  large  a  majority  declines  the  responsibility  of 
correcting  wrongs  which  may  be  perpetrated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  present  year,  as  before  the  Crimean 
war,  the  union  of  the  European  Powers  with  England 
would  have  thwarted  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Russia  and 
prevented  war.  In  1853  the  devotion  of  the  Prussian 
Court  to  Russia  alone  prevented  a  just  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  difficulties.  Germany  and  Italy  are  now 
closely  allied  with  Russia  ;  Prance  is  neutral,  or  perhaps 
unfriendly  to  Turkey  ;  and  Austria  is  afraid  to  move.  It 
is  not  the  duty  of  England  alone  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
justice,  even  if  Turkey  were  wholly  blameless. 


FRANCE. 

ARSHAL  MACMAHON  may  claim  the  credit,  such 
as  it  is,  of  having  invented  a  new  political  situation. 
He  has  landed  his  country  in  a  crisis  which  promises  to  be 
chronic.  To  watch  the  course  of  French  affairs  is  like 
watching  the  tide  at  slack  water.  The  last  wave  seems 


alternately  to  go  higher  and  lower  than  the  one  before- 
One  step  after  another  is  taken  which  on  all  ordinary  com¬ 
putation  ought  to  be  decisive,  only  when  it  has  been  taken 
it  turns  out  that  nothing  has  been  decided.  Ministers  have 
l’esigned.  There  is  an  unmistakable  fact  which,  in  any 
other  country  and  in  France  at  any  other  time,  would  have- 
had  an  unmistakable  meaning.  The  Duke  of  Broglie 
came  to  the  Marshal’s  side  after  the  16th  of  May,  and 
helped  him  to  give  shape  and  substance  to  the  hysterical 
policy  associated  with  that  unlucky  date.  In  the  natural 
course  of  affairs,  the  Duke’s  resignation  would  stand  for 
one  of  two  things.  It  would  imply  either  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  changed  his  policy,  or  that  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  had  changed  his  opinion  of  it;  either  that 
the  Marshal  was  going  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country,  or  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  no  longer 
approved  of  his  resisting  the  judgment  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  implies  neither  of  these  things.  The  Marshal,  it 
seems,  is  as  determined  as  ever  not  to  give  in,  and  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  thoroughly  approves  his  no-surrender 
policy.  Then  why  has  the  Duke  of  Broglie  resigned  ? 
It  cannot  be  to  make  way  for  more  eminent  or  more 
determined  Ministers,  for  on  that  side  the  Duke  is  by  far 
the  ablest  and  the  most  famous  man  in  France,  while  M. 
de  Fourtou  has  certainly  no  superior  in  point  of  resolution 
and  energy.  Why  should  the  two  most  capable  members 
of  the  reactionary  party  go  out  of  office,  and  leave  the  same 
reactionary  policy  to  be  carried  on  by  iuferior  members  of 
the  same  party  ?  Is  it  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  is  trou¬ 
bled  by  conscientious  scruples,  and,  though  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  coup  d'etat  brought  about,  does  not  like  to 
have  a  hand  in  bringing  it  about  ?  That  might  account  for 
his  individual  resignation,  but  no  one  has  ever  sug¬ 
gested  that  M.  de  Fourtou  is  a  man  of  scruples. 
Besides  there  are  some  ideas  which,  until  they  are  actually 
realized,  seem  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained,  and  the 
notion  of  M.  Batbie  and  M.  Pouyee-Quertier  presiding 
over  a  coup  d'etat  is  one  of  these.  It  is  true  that  M.  Batbie 
is  the  author  of  the  phrase  “  Un  Gouvernement  deCombat,’r 
but  between  a  maker  of  phrases  and  a  maker  of  events 
there  is  a  long  interval — too  long,  we  cannot  but  suspect, 
for  M.  Batbie  to  bestride  successfully.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  Marshal 
is  simply  catching  at  straws ;  that  he  saw  he  could  not  win 
with  the  late  Ministry  ;  and  that,  though  he  has  no  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  has  any  more  chance  of  winning  with 
an  inferior  Ministry  of  the  same  colour,  he  feels  that  even 
the  gain  of  a  day  or  two  is  worth  something. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  is  nearly  as.  incomprehensible 
as  the  action  of  the  Marshal  or  of  the  late  Cabinet.  A 
question  is  put  to  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  being  then 
still  in  office,  as  to  the  orders  he  proposed  to  issue  to 
the  officials  in  view  of  the  inquiry  into  the  elections 
which  has  been  oi’dered  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
the  Duke  gives  his  answer.  This  is  a  very  proper  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government; 
but,  instead  of  this,  the  order  of  the  day  presented  by 
M.  de  Kerdrel  makes  the  Senate  merely  take  note  of  the 
declarations  of  the  Government — a  measure  which  seems 
equally  consistent  with  approval  or  disapproval  of  them — • 
and  declares  its  resolution  not  to  allow  any  attack  upon 
the  prerogatives  which  belong  to  each  of  the  public  powers. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  noble  and  refreshing  declaration 
contributes  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  present  difficulty. 
The  Government  maintains  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  attacking  the  prerogatives  of  the  Executive  by  insti¬ 
tuting  an  inquiry  into  the  elections.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  maintains  that  the  Executive  is  attacking  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  ordering  its 
subordinates  not  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee.  This 
is  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  one  that  gives  room  for  much 
ingenious  constitutional  argument.  But  of  what  avail  is  it, 
in  view  of  such  a  question  as  this,  for  the  Senate  to  declare 
generally  that  it  is  resolved  not  to  allow  one  public  power 
to  attack  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  ?  This  is  much  the 
same  thing  as  for  a  police  magistrate  to  dispose  of  two 
cross-summonses  for  assault  by  saying  that  he  is  firmly 
determined  to  punish  all  acts  of  violence.  No  doubt  he  is, 
but  considering  that  he  has  been  asked  to  say  on  which 
side  the  act  of  violence  has  been  committed,  this  declaration 
does  not  help  him  much  to  a  conclusion.  It  may  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  minds  which  have  a  love  for  general  principles  to 
know  that  the  Senate  does  not  mean  to  allow  of  any  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  respective  provinces  of  the  public  powers  ;  but 
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it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  supposing  that  the  ( 
Senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  its  opinion  on  the  matter, 
if  it  had  stated  which  province  it  thought  was  actually  j 
invaded  at  the  present  moment.  Both  the  Government  ! 
and  the  Opposition,  however,  seem  to  regard  the  Senate’s 
words  as  having  more  meaning  than  they  carry  on  the 
surface.  The  Marshal’s  friends  are  jubilant  at  the  , 
support  he  has  obtained  from  the  Second  Chamber, 
the  appointed  guardian  of  Conservative  principles.  The  | 
Opposition  are  indignant  at  the  Laodicean  indifference 
which  the  Senate  has  displayed,  and  declare  that  they 
can  never  again  put  any  confidence  in  the  conciliatory  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Right  Centre.  It  is  ditlicult,  however,  to  I 
believe  that  the  breach  between  the  constitutional  Senators 
and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  quite  so  wide  or  so  lasting 
a3  it  looks.  Judged  by  the  descriptions  given  of  it  in  the  | 
Republican  newspapers,  the  Right  Centre  has  long  been  a 
perfect  chameleon.  It  is  black  one  day,  white  the  next, 
and  black  again  the  day  after.  We  cannot  feel  sure  that 
the  term  of  the  series  has  been  reached,  or  that  the  Right 
Centre  may  not  be  white  again  to-morrow.  Certainly  the 
newspapers  which  are  supposed  to  represent  this  section 
of  opinion  do  not  speak  as  though  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
implied  any  final  rally  to  the  policy  of  the  Marshal.  On  the 
contrary,  they  say  plainly  that,  if  the  Government  did  not 
mean  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  universal  suffrage,  it  should 
not  have  appealed  to  it,  and  they  praise  the  “  wise  and  loyal” 
intention  which,  we  must  say  without  any  obvious  founda-  j 
tion,  they  attribute  to  the  President,  if  only  he  were  left 
to  himself.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Senate  will  only  ! 
be  conciliatory  when  it  is  too  late  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  i 
show  that  it  has  given  up  the  idea  of  being  conciliatory  at  j 
what  it  supposes,  though  it  may  be  wrongly,  to  be  the 
decisive  moment. 

Perhaps  those  who  appear  to  guide  the  Marshal  are 
thinking  more  of  what  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  do 
than  of  what  they  are  prepared  to  do  themselves.  As  they 
have  no  good  cards  of  their  own,  they  can  only  calculate 
on  taking  advantage  of  some  chance  mistake  of  their 
adversary’s.  They  hope  that,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
reactionary  Cabinet  in  office,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
be  driven  into  some  act  which  can  be  described  as  in¬ 
surrectionary,  and  that  then  the  Marshal  will  be  able  to 
throw  his  sword  into  the  scale.  The  chances  of  such  a 
policy  succeeding  seem  to  be  small,  and  the  risk  which  all 
who  take  part  in  it  must  run  will  be  proportionately 
great.  A  coup  d'etat  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  though 
it  carried  a  certainty  of  victory  with  it.  Its  relation 
to  surrounding  circumstances  is  forgotten,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  chief  of  the  French  Executive  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  course  of  affairs,  and  anxious  to  turn  it  in  another 
direction,  is  assumed  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he 
has  only  to  strike  to  insure  that  everything  shall  go  as  he 
wishes.  If  this  view  of  the  facts  were  the  correct  one, 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  coup  d'etat  in  France 
before  now.  The  Marshal’s  readings  of  his  duty  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Republic  are  so  peculiar  that  it  would 
probably  not  take  much  to  persuade  him  that  his  duty  to 
the  Constitution  required  the  imprisonment  of  the  deputies 
of  the  majority,  and  that  his  duty  to  the  Republic  required 
a  formal  proclamation  of  personal  government.  But  the 
men  with  whom  it  rests  to  carry  out  a  coup  d'etat  are  forced 
to  look  somewhat  more  closely  into  the  probabilities  for 
and  against  its  success,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  begin  the  investigation  by  comparing  the  conditions 
under  which  a  coup  d'etat  would  be  attempted 
now  with  those  under  which  it  has  been  attempted 
formerly.  They  can  hardly  find  the  comparison  con¬ 
soling.  If  a  Napoleon  I.  were  among  them  they  might 
do  something ;  but  if  he  exists  he  is  as  yet  undiscovered, 
and,  if  discovered,  would  be  far  more  likely  to  prove  the 
rival  of  the  Marshal  than  his  tool.  If  the  eight  million 
electors  who  condoned  Napoleon  Ill.’s  coup  d'etat  were 
still  forthcoming  all  would  go  smoothly ;  but  unfortunately 
for  the  revival  the  eight  millions  have  already  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  given  their  votes  the 
other  wTay.  The  very  essence  of  a  successful  coup  d'etat  is 
that  it  is  an  appeal  from  appearances  to  realities,  from 
those  who  technically  represent  the  people  to  the  people 
which  they  professedly  represent.  Napoleon  I.  could  put 
an  end  to  the  first  Revolution'  because  the  country  had 
already  grown  weary  of  it.  Napoleon  III.  was  able  to 
overthrow  the  Assembly  because  the  country  had  an  equal 
distaste  for  the  reactionary  and  the  Radical  elements  of 
which  it  was  made  up.  If  the  country  now  has  any  cor¬ 


responding  dislike  to  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  Marshal  MacMahox  may  play  the  same  game.  In 
that  case  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  country  has  been 
singularly  ingenious  in  disguising  its  feelings. 


ENGLISH  DIPLOMACY. 

1DHE  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Constantinople  has 
JL  called  attention  to  the  wonder  excited  in  some  of  the 
circles  of  that  city  by  recent  publications  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office.  Whatever  Mr.  Layakd  thought  fit  to 
write  Lord  Derby  thought  fit  to  print,  and  that  immediately, 
and  without  waiting  to  see  whether  Mr.  Lay*ard’s  state¬ 
ments  could  be  confirmed.  Mr.  Layard  in  one  of  his 
despatches  stated  that  the  Greek  Consul-General  at 
Constantinople  had  recently  released  some  notoriously  bad 
characters  who  were  in  the  Greek  prison,  and  had  sent  them 
to  act  with  other  ruffians  in  committing  acts  of  aggression 
and  outrages  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  The  first  that  the 
Greek  Consul-General  heard  of  this  accusation  was  by 
finding  it  in  print  in  the  official  Blue-book.  He 
naturally  made  a  fuss,  as  there  was  no  foundation 
for  the  story ;  and  the  Greek  Government  made  a 
fuss ;  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  Mr.  Layard, 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  retracted  the  statement 
and  owned  that  he  had  merely  related  a  piece  of  idle 
gossip.  The  indignation  of  the  Greek  Consul-General 
was  then  appeased ;  but  this  did  not  do  away  with  the 
feeling  of  astonishment  that  the  English  Foreign  Office 
should  conduct  its  affairs  in  so  singular  a  fashion.  In  the 
same  way,  when  Mr.  Layard  sent  home  an  account  of  a 
confidential  conversation  he  had  had  with  a  Greek  of 
standing  sufficiently  high  to  give  value  to  his  opinions. 
Lord  Derby  straightway  published  the  record  of  this 
Greek’s  opinions,  and  took  care  that  his  name  should 
appear,  so  that  all  Constantinople  became  aware  who  it 
was  that  had  revealed  to  the  English  Ambassador  the 
secret  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  Greeks.  No  one  in 
future  who  does  not  approve  altogether  of  the  doings 
of  the  Ottoman  Government  is  likely  to  pour  his 
confidences  into  the  breast  of  Mr.  Layard.  It  is  natural 
that  incidents  such  as  these  should  inspire  an  idea 
on  the  Continent  that  English  diplomacy  is  a  very 
foolish  thing,  and  is  not  diplomacy  at  all.  But 
we  at  home,  who  can  make  distinctions  too  refined  to  be 
expected  from  foreigners,  can  answer  that  the  kind  of 
diplomacy  exhibited  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Layaed’s 
despatches  is  not  English  diplomacy  generally,  but  merely 
Lord  Derby’s  diplomacy.  Lord  Derby,  in  publishing  hasty 
statements  and  confidential  communications  sent  by  an 
Ambassador  almost  as  soon  as  the  despatches  containing 
them  were  received,  has  departed  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Foreign  Office.  The  labours  of  the  Foreign  Office 
would  have  been  almost  altogether  useless  if  the  practice 
adopted  by  Lord  Derby  had  been  customary.  It  is  one 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  representative  of  England  in  a 
foreign  country  to  give  information  about  that  country. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  winter  must  hazard  statements  which 
he  cannot  prove,  and  relate  the  conversations  of  persons 
who  will  talk  openly  if  they  know  that  what  they  say  is 
breathed  into  a  trustworthy  ear,  but  would  not  say  a  word 
if  they  knew  that  what  they  said  would  be  immediately  put 
into  print.  Mr.  Layard  was  indiscreet  in  reporting  to  his 
Government  as  a  fact  about  the  Greek  Consul-General 
what  he  would  have  ascertained  to  be  untrue  if  he  had 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  into  it.  But,  if 
the  statement  had  been  treated  as  such  statements  are 
usually  treated  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  had  been  put  into 
an  appropriate  pigeon-hole,  no  harm  would  have  been  done ; 
and  if  Lord  Derby*  had  thought  proper  to  ask  Mr.  Layard 
to  make  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  reported,  the 
Foreign  Office  would  have  gained  by  what  had  happened. 
For,  although  it  would  have  not  learnt  anything  new  about 
Turkey  or  Greece,  it  would  have  learnt  something  ne.w  about 
Mr.  Layard,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  obtained  a  new 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  may  there  be  enter¬ 
tained  of  him.  It  is  very  useful  for  the  Foreign  Office  to 
understand  its  agents,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  in  a  moment 
how  to  discount  the  information  they  furnish.  It  is 
evident  that  a  good  deal  must  be  taken  off  Mr.  Layard’s 
statements  before  they  are  received  as  bases  for  the  action 
of  Government.  But  this  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the 
Foreign  Office  itself.  It  is  of  no  use  to  discredit  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  an  official  whose  substantial  merits  are  such 
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that  he  cannot  be  superseded.  Mr.  Latard  will  now  bare 
been  warned  to  tell  Lord  Derby  as  little  as  possible,  and 
Lord  Derby  has  put  himself  in  the  position  of  being  able 
neither  to  dispense  with  liis  Ambassador  in  Turkey  nor  to 
make  nse  of  him. 

It  is  incontestable  that  English  diplomacy  renders  many 
substantial  services  to  this  country,  and  occasionally  to 
others.  That  English  diplomatists  are  a  mere  set  of  idle 
gentlemen,  who  go  to  Court  balls  and  snub  English 
tourists,  is  an  utter  delusion.  Ou  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
of  many  foreign  representatives  that  they  do  a  great 
amount  of  honest  work,  and  do  it  well.  To  speak  slight¬ 
ingly  of  the  services  of  such  men  as  Lord  Lyons,  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  and  Sir  Edward  Thornton  is  to  betray  total 
ignorance  of  what  is  really  taking  place  out  of  England. 


There  are  always  little  things  in  which  the  Foreign  Office 
and  its  representatives  are  doing  some  good,  as  well  as 
greater  matters  with  which  it  occupies  itself.  It  per¬ 
sistently  urges,  for  example,  such  rulers  as  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  to  put  down  the  slave  trade ;  and  the  reputation  for 
honesty  and  impartiality  which  its  representatives  have 
fairly  won  designates  them  proper  persons  to  act  in  such 
businesses  as  the  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  which  Sir  Edward  Thornton  was  asked  to  under¬ 
take.  It  is  also  most  important  to  England  that  its 
Government  should  know  the  position  and  intentions  of 
other  Governments  before  it  resolves  on  any  course  of 
action.  When  it  was  urged  that  England  should  have 
joined  its  allies  in  coercing  Turkey  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Europe,  so  that  war  might  be  avoided,  Lord  Derby  could 
reply  with  unanswerable  force  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
England  would,  in  taking  this  line,  have  had  no 
allies  to  join.  The  public,  in  its  speculative  ignorance, 
may  choose  to  imagine  that  Germany  or  Austria  or 
Italy,  or  all  of  them,  would  have  used  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force,  to  bring  Turkey  to  submission;  but  the 
Foreign  Office  had  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  true,  and 
it  did  ascertain,  and  found  it  was  not  true.  The  only  way 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  on  such  points  is  by  confidential 
communications  with  the  Ministers  or  sovereigns  of 
foreign  countries ;  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord 
Derby  made  himself  master  of  the  facts  which  contributed 
to  determine  his  ultimate  decision.  In  the  same  way,  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  terms  of  peace  come  to  be  discussed, 
it  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  England  to  know 
what  are  the  real  opinions  and  wishes  of  Germany,  and 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  France,  so  far  as  France  can  be 
said  at  present  to  have  a  Foreign  Office  at  all,  as  to  the 
opening  of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  ships  of  war. 
England  may,  if  she  pleases,  act  alone,  and  refuse  single- 
handed  to  admit  the  demands  of  Russia.  But  it  is  evident 
that  England  ought  only  to  assume  this  attitude  after 
the  Government  has  carefully  weighed  the  cost  of  assuming 
it.  We  must  know  that  others  will  not  act  with  us  before 
we  decide  to  act  alone.  We  must  face  the  question 
whether,  if  other  Powers  are  willing  to  agree  to  what 
Russia  asks,  the  exclusion  of  ships  of  war  from  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  is  a  matter  so  vital  to  us  that  we  ought  to  back  our 
disagreeing  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  use  of  force. 
But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  views  of  other  Powers, 
much  that  is  said  and  written  during  the  inquiry  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  confidential.  If  evei-y thing  said  is  to 
be  immediately  printed,  we  cannot  expect  that  foreign  states¬ 
men  will  disclose  their  real  thoughts  to  ns — that  France 
will  say  it  is  too  much  troubled  by  intestine  commotions, 
that  Germany  will  say  it  has  to  keep  too  vigilant  an  eye  on 
France,  and  that  Austria  and  Italy  will  say  they  are  too 
poor  to  think  lightly  of  a  great  war.  We  shall  never 
learn  anything  if  we  tell  all  we  learn.  A  judicious  reti¬ 
cence  is  not  the  idle  foppery  of  diplomacy.  It  is  its 
mainstay,  and  an  Essential  condition  of  its  existence. 

It  is  true  that  the  English  public  and  Parliament 
require  more  information  from  the  Foreign  Office  than  it  is 
customary  to  demand  in  Continental  countries.  The 
Austrian  Government,  for  example,  omitted  to  publish  the 
usual  Foreign  Office  Red  Book  for  1875  and  1876,  because 
the  times  were  too  critical ;  and  no  one  had  a  word  to  say 
against  the  silence  of  the  Ministry.  So  large  an  amount 
of  patience  would  be  impossible  in  England,  as  Parliament 
claims  a  supreme  control  over  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Parliament  embodies  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
the  constituencies.  The  Foreign  Office  has  to  disclose 
but  not  too  much.  It  takes  very  good  care 
not  to  publish  random  statements  about  French 
Consuls- General,  nor  to  record  the  conversations  of  Lord 
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|  Odo  Russell  with  a  discontented  Hanoverian.  The 
despatches  it  prints  are  all  of  an  official  character  and 
j  written  advisedly,  and  in  a  proper  official  style.  Those 
who  write  them  know  that  they  will  be  published  and 
frame  them  accordingly.  It  is  only  when  Lord  Derby 
!  has  to  deal  with  Turkey  that  he  throws  all  the  gossip  he 
receives  into  the  printing  press  as  fast  as  he  gets  it.  This 
arises,  it  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  very  peculiar  way 
in  which  Lord  Derby  regards  the  Turkish  question.  In 
his  view  it  lies  altogether  outside  the  ordinary  regions  of 
diplomacy.  In  dealing  with  it  he  requests  those  whom  he 
calls  his  masters  to  tell  him  what  they  would  like  him  to 
do.  The  Foreign  Office  is  thus  merely  a  sort  of  postman 
to  forward  materials  for  Lord  Derby’s  masters  to  work  on. 
Mr.  Layakd  is  regarded  as  the  repi’esentative  not  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  of  the  Foreign  Oflise  and  the  English 
public  conjointly.  All  gossip  sent  must  therefore  go  the 
whole  round  of  the  family.  If  this  makes  the  gossiper 
seem  rather  foolish,  that  is  his  look  out,  for  the  family 
must  have  its  fun.  To  Lord  Derby  the  Turks  are  a  sort 
of  dead  people  who  have  got  no  feelings,  or  ought  not  to 
have  any,  and  about  whom  any  curious  information  is 
equally  welcome  and  harmless.  That  our  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  should  have  shown  himself  indiscreet 
is  a  trifle,  for  why  should  we  send  a  very  wise  Am¬ 
bassador  to  ghosts  and  shades  ?  Mr.  Layaed  is  at  any 
rate  good  enough  for  the  office  of  a  superior  and 
official  sort  of  Special  Correspondent ;  and  that  is 
exactly  what  Lord  Derby  and  his  masters  want  to 
find  in  him.  We  do  not  want  a  regulation,  stiff,  liigh-and- 
mighty  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  ;  but  a  pleasant, 
cheerful  person  who  will  tell  us  the  last  bit  of  news,  and 
is  capable  of  taking  a  strong  spicy  line,  and  devours  eagerly 
all  the  canards  which  tell  in  favour  of  his  way  of  thinking. 
This  is  a  curious  way  of  treating  Turkey  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  position  of  the  Turks  ;  but,  even  if  it  is  the  right 
way,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  create  a  precedent, 
and  that  the  Foreign  Office  will  bo  satisfied  with  having 
once  in  its  existence  exhibited  a  kind  of  grim  humour  at 
the  expense  of  itself,  its  representatives,  and  a  foreign 
Power. 


TIIE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 

CJAHE  first  task  of  the  French  Chamber  has  been  to 
X  pronounce  on  the  validity  of  the  several  elections  that 
have  recently  taken  place.  In  the  French  Chamber  every 
election  is  referred  to  a  bureau,  which  reports  on  it,  and 
then  the  Assembly  as  a  body  pronounces  whether  this 
report  of  the  bureau  shall  or  shall  not  be  adopted.  The 
Republicans  have  a  majority  in  all  the  bureaus  as  well  as 
in  the  Assembly  ;  and  therefore  the  questions  to  be  decided 
are  framed  as  wrell  as  settled  by  the  majority.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  the  various  reports  have  elicited  much 
angry  feeling  has  been  shown;  and  some  propositions 
ot  very  doubtful  accuracy  have  been  enunciated  on  both 
sides.  But  some  questions  have  been  raised  which  are  of 
considerable  gravity;  and  the  debates  generally  have 
th  rown  light  both  on  the  mode  in  which  French  elec¬ 
tions  are  regarded  by  those  who  have  to  judge  of  their 
validity  and  on  the  mode  in  which  French  elections  are 
conducted.  These  debates,  therefore,  constitute  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  history  which  may  be  looked 
at  by  itself  and  without  immediate  reference  to  the 
struggle  which  is  now  going  on  between  the  Right 
and  the  Left.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  all  official  candidates  were  to  be  excluded  as 
such  ;  and  the  Chamber  promptly  decided  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  and  unjust  so  to  exclude  them.  For  what  is 
meant  by  an  official  candidate  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  given  with  great  clearness  by  a  Legitimist  deputy, 
the  Count  of  Dukfort  de  Civrac,  who  was  returned 
for  a  district  in  the  department  of  Marne-et- Loire  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  He  had  expressly  during  the 
election  refused  to  be  styled  an  official  candidate,  for  he 
disapproved  altogether  of  the  whole  system  of  bavin" 
official  candidates  ;  but  he  took  occasion  to  remark,  when 
the  subject  of  his  election  was  before  the  Chamber,  that 
where  the  electors  were  perfectly  free,  and  only  followed 
their  natural  and  ordinary  sentiments,  the  mere  fact  that 
they  and  their  favourite  candidate  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  no  reason  for  casting  any  suspicion  on  the  election. 
The  official  candidatures  of  which  he  disapproved,  and 
which  he  thought  the  Chamber  might  justly  condemn, 
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were  those  which  were  carried  on  in  districts  whore, 
if  no  interference  was  exercised,  the  Government  would 
have  no  chance  and  where  force  or  fraud,  or  some 
other  illegal  means,  were  employed  to  extract  from 
the  electors  a  decision  different  from  that  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  given.  In  the  same  way  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  asserted  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  or 
necessity  to  be  styled  a  Government  candidate,  as  he  was 
sure  to  be  returned  on  his  own  merits,  and  that  he  had  ; 
only  accepted  the  tide  in  order  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
be  deserting  his  friends  and  distinguishing  his  position 
from  theirs.  Where  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  | 
the  support  given  by  the  Government  had  exercised  any 
unfair  influence,  the  majority,  unless  it  pretended  to  upset 
the  decisions  of  universal  suffrage,  had  no  choice  but  to 
confirm  the  election  of  opponents.  A  deputy  of  the  Left 
raised  a  storm  by  the  exceedingly  foolish  and  inappro¬ 
priate  remark  that  all  the  members  of  the  Right  sat 
by  the  indulgence  of  the  Left.  It  would  be  equally  sen¬ 
sible  to  say  that  a  prisoner  against  whom  the  case  entirely 
breaks  down  escapes  by  the  indulgence  of  the  jury.  To 
the  general  principle  on  which  the  Chamber  has  acted 
an  exception  has,  however,  been  made.  Baron  Reille, 
who  is  M.  de  Fourtou’s  Under- Secretary,  was  elected 
by  a  district  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn  by 
a  majority  of  8,000.  There  was  no  kind  of  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  majority  was  due  to  any  illegal  pressure 
of  the  Government.  But  the  Chamber  has  declined  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Baron  as  it  would  have  regarded  any  other 
deputy  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  validation  of 
his  election  has  been  postponed  until  the  Commission  has 
made  an  inquiry  into  how  matters  were  managed  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn.  This 
seems  a  confusion  between  the  Baron  as  a  deputy  and  the 
Baron  as  an  Under- Secretary.  The  voice  of  universal 

suffrage  has  been  silenced  in  order  to  punish  a  subordinate 
Minister.  It  may  be  quite  right  that  the  Baron  should 
in  some  way  be  punished  if  he  has  violated  the  law,  but  I 
the  proper  punishment  cannot  be  that,  when  it  is  owned 
that  his  election  was  not  due  to  Government  pressure,  the  \ 
electors  should  be  told  that  the  Chamber  cannot  at  present 
make  up  its  mind  to  recognize  him  as  a  deputy. 

The  election  for  Lectoure,  in  the  department  of  Gers, 
raised  a  curious  number  of  nice  points  for  discussion.  The 
Republican  candidate,  M.  Descamps,  obtained,  according  to 
the  official  return,  6,546  votes  ;  and  the  Government  can¬ 
didate,  Count  Lagrange,  obtained  6,503.  But  the  re-  \ 
quired  number  to  form  a  majority  of  those  voting  was 
6,552.  M.  Descamps  thus  fell  short  by  six  votes,  and  the 
local  Commission  pronounced  that  there  must  be  a 
second  election.  This  was  accordingly  held,  and  Count 
Lagrange  was  returned  unopposed,  as  M.  Descamps  con¬ 
tended  that  he  was  already  duly  elected.  In  fact  6,680 
persons  had  voted  for  him  ;  but  the  local  Commission  had 
rejected  many  votes  given  in  his  favour,  on  the  ground 
that  the  voters  had,  on  the  voting-papers  furnished  by  the 
friends  of  Count  Lagrange,  gummed  the  name  of  M. 
Descamps,  and  that  votes  so  given  were  not  legally  admis¬ 
sible.  The  Chamber  had,  therefore,  to  decide  whether 
votes  thus  given  ought  to  have  been  admitted  ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  M.  Descamps  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
the  deputy  of  the  district,  or  whether  the  election  of 
Count  Lagrange  should  be  invalidated,  and  a  new-elec- 
tion  held.  The  decision  of  the  Chamber  was  that  votes 
given  by  gamming  the  name  of  one  candidate  over  that 
of  his  rival  are  valid,  and  it  was  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  M.  Descamps  properly  elected.  On  both  points  j 
this  decision  has  much  to  recommend  it.  To  gum  the 
name  of  one  candidate  over  that  of  another  seems  no 
doubt  rather  a  shabby  trick.  But  the  Ballot  involves  the 
adoption  of  many  sharp  practices,  as  very  sharp  practices 
are  used  to  defeat  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  electors  are 
closely  watched,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  find  out 
whether  doubtful  electors  are  to  be  considered  the  friends 
or  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  This  is  to  set  aside 
the  main  object  of  the  Ballot,  which  is  to  protect  the 
timid  against  the  consequences  of  obeying  their  con-  j 
sciences.  The  official  candidates  are  allowed  to  offer 
voting-papers  to  their  friends,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
by  the  colour  of  those  tendered  which  way  the 
elector  votes.  It  would  seem  very  improper  to  allow 
this,  but  it  is  allowed  in  France,  and,  if  it  is 
allowed,  the  trick  of  gumming  on  a  difl’erent  name  seems  a 
natural  device  in  order  to  restore  the  threatened  secresy  of 
the  Ballot.  If  the  gummed  voting-paper  ought  to  have 


been  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Republican  candidate,  and 
with  their  aid  he  had  a  clear  legal  majority,  he  had  a  good 
right  to  ask  that  he  should  be  declared  to  be  the  deputy 
for  the  district.  The  local  Commission  is  composed  of 
three  members  of  the  Council-General,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  that  the  chance  opinions  of  t  hree  persons  of  local 
respectability,  but  probably  of  strong  political  feelings, 
should  prevail  to  prevent  the  candidate  who  had  actually 
been  elected  from  taking  his  seat.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  Chamber,  and  of  none  but  the  Chamber,  to  give  final 
effect  to  the  decisions  of  universal  suffrage,  and  it  can 
scarcely  suffer  three  members  of  a  local  Council  to  take 
the  work  out  of  its  hands. 

Incidentally  the  debate  on  the  Lectoure  election  revealed 
facts  in  the  actual  working  of  the  French  electoral  system 
which  can  scarcely-  fail  to  awaken  wonder  in  minds  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  English  proceedings.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
objected  to  M.  De  scamps  being  declared  to  have  been  duly 
elected  on  every  conceivable  ground,  and,  among  others,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  from  his  list  the  voters  were  struck 
off  who  had  been  convicted,  or  were  on  the  point  of  being 
convicted,  of  illegal  conduct  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
candidate,  he  would  be  placed  in  a  minority.  Probably  11. 
de  Cassagnac  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  votes  of 
persons  subsequently  convicted  were  technically  invalid;  but 
he  appealed  to  the  Chamber,  with  its  high  sense  of  purity 
and  morality,  not  to  allow  a  deputy  to  take  his  seat  who 
had  won  by  the  support  of  law-breakers.  Many  convic¬ 
tions,  as  M.  de  Cassagnac  said,  have  already  taken  plaec, 
and  at  least  seventy  more  may  be  expected.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting,  therefore,  to  know  what  the  electors  who  have 
been  guilty  in  this  wholesale  way  have  done  to  merit 
condemnation.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake,  M.  de 
Cassagnac  read  out  the  texts  of  two  convictions  already 
obtained.  In  them  it  was  recited  that  the  condemned  had 
remarked  to  \\  itnesses  in  the  course  of  conversation  that 
to  vote  for  Count  Lagrange  was  really  to  vote  for  war. 
This  was  literally  all.  The  culpable  persons  had  not 
mentioned  the  Marshal  or  the  Ministry,  or  any  one  except 
the  candidate  of  the  party  to  which  they  were  opposed. 
They  had  simply  stated  their  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  policy  which  Count  Lagrange  asked 
them  to  support.  It  was  exactly  as  if  a  Buckingham¬ 
shire  elector  had  been  prosecuted  for  remarking 
during  the  contest  which  took  place  last  year  that 
to  support  Mr.  Fremantle  was  to  support  a  policy 
that  might  before  long  lead  us  into  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  technical  offence  for  which  these  un¬ 
happy  electors  have  been  condemned  is  that  of  troubling 
the  public  peace.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  one  sense,  any 
opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the  Government  candidates 
trouble  the  peace,  for  there  would  be  peace,  perfect  and  as 
still  as  death,  if  every  one  thought  exactly  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  candidate  thought.  It  is  by  prosecutions  such  as  these 
that  the  Ministry  has  tried  its  hardest  to  frighten  the  electors. 
But,  although  the  conduct  of  the  Government  may 
have  been  most  unconstitutional,  it  cannot  in  this 
respect  be  said  to  have  been  illegal.  The  law  allows 
the  Government  to  place  suddenly  where  it  pleases 
judges  on  whom  it  can  depend.  It  allows  of  indictments 
for  troubling  the  public  peace  by  criticisms  on  the  policy 
recommended  by  candidates.  On  such  indictments  the 
judges  are  prepared  to  pronounce,  that  to  say  in  con¬ 
versation  that,  if  the  policy  recommended  is  pursued  to  its 
natural  end,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into  serious  com¬ 
plications  with  foreign  Powers,  is  legally  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace.  All  is  technically  in  order,  and  the 
remedy  would  seem  to  be  not  to  attack  or  uphold  parti¬ 
cular  elections  so  much  as  to  alter  the  law  so  as  to  give 
electors  a  modest  amount  of  liberty  and  security. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

r  BUTE  course  of  the  native  war  in  South  Africa  will  be 
_L  watched  with  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  until  it  is 
successfully  ended  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no 
reason  for  serious  uneasiness.  The  original  dispute  was 
apparently  trivial,  having  arisen  in  a  drunken  quarrel 
between  two  parties  of  natives  belonging  to  different  tribes. 
The  conflict  was  perhaps  merely  an  episode  in  a  chronic  feud, 
and  the  aggressors  may  not  in  the  first  instance  have  de¬ 
sired  to  come  into  collision  with  the  English  authorities. 
Some  years  ago  the  Galekas,  having  suffered  reverses  and 
losses,  left  a  territory  beyond  the  Kei  River  wholly  or 
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mainly  unoccupied  ;  and  a  number  of  Fingos  were  settled  on 
the  vacant  land  by  tbe  Colonial  Government.  Kreli,  chief 
of  the  Galekas,  probably  resented  the  alienation  of  districts 
which  had  belonged  to  his  tribe,  and  he  has  lately  indi¬ 
cated  a  purpose  of  resuming  possession.  His  moderation 
and  good  faith  have  been  conspicuously  displayed  by 
sending  the  missionaries  and  other  Englishmen  under  safe 
conduct  out  of  his  country  before  he  began  hostili¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  allow  a  civil 
war  to  proceed  within  the  dominions  of  the  English 
Crown.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  was  within  reach  of 
the  seat  of  war,  at  once  made  preparations  to  repel  the 
Galeka  invasion,  and  at  the  same  time  he  invited  Kreli  to 
an  interview.  On  the  refusal  of  the  malcontent  chieftain 
to  obey  the  summons,  the  Governor-General,  by  procla¬ 
mation,  deprived  him  of  his  title  and  power.  The  expedi¬ 
ency  of  the  measure  may  be  provisionally  acknowledged, 
because  it  has  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
and  most  temperate  among  English  administrators  of  de¬ 
pendencies.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  prudent  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  the  most  intelligible  form  to  the  native  tribes 
of  South  Africa  that  they  are  subject  to  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  the  Crown,  and,  bv  delegation,  of  the 
Colonial  Government.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  must  have  fully 
considered  the  possible  consequences  of  driving  Kreli  to 
despair,  and  the  certainty  that  his  resistance,  however 
obstinate,  would  be  overcome.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  force  which  was  employed  in  the  Transkei 
country  had  conducted  its  operations  with  creditable 
vigour,  and  had  not  incurred  any  reverse.  The  invasion 
has  not  been  finally  repelled,  nor  has  the  rebel  chief  ten¬ 
dered  his  submission  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  war  is  thought  to  be 
virtually  ended. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  petty  native  war  in 
Southern  Kaffreland  raises  uo  issue  between  the  English 
and  Dutch  populations,  and  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
recent  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  The  immediate 
despatch  of  a  contingent  of  regular  troops  to  the  seat  of 
war  furnishes  additional  proof  of  the  advantage  which  is 
derived  from  unity  of  government  in  South  Africa.  The 
Queen’s  troops,  the  Mounted  Police,  the  Volunteers,  and 
the  friendly  natives,  appear  to  have  cordially  co-operated  ; 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Cape  Government  is 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  lately  informed  a  deputation  that  no  application  for 
further  reinforcements  had  been  received  by  the  Home 
Government ;  and  later  accounts  show  that  the  force  on 
the  spot  is  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  It  is  on  all  grounds 
desirable  that  the  colonists  should  as  far  as  possible  learn 
to  rely  on  their  own  resources ;  but  Lord  Carnarvon  inti¬ 
mated  that  in  case  of  need  the  Imperial  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  render  due  assistance.  The  unexpected 
outbreak  of  a  native  war  ought  to  induce  the  different 
settlements  to  consider  favourably  the  proposal  of  fede¬ 
ration.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  provide  against  the 
recurrence  of  similar  disturbances.  Collisions  between 
settlers  and  native  tribes  are,  as  in  this  instance,  not  the 
only  causes  of  war.  The  Kaffres  and  other  native  races 
are  connected  or  divided  by  indigenous  differences,  and  by 
relations  of  former  antagonism  or  subjection.  When  peace 
is' broken,  it  can  for  the  most  part  only  be  restored  bv 
force  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  may  probably, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Fingos,  be  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  English  Government.  In  the  present  war  the  Cape 
Government  is  fortunately  a  principal ;  and  a  prudent  and 
able  ruler  disposes  of  its  resources.  If  the  war  or  re¬ 
bellion  had  taken  place  within  the  territory  of  Natal,  the 
local  Government  would  probably  have  found  itself  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  protection  of  the  regular  troops.  A  common 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  natives  during  peace,  and  joint 
efforts  in  war,  are  equally  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
South  Africa. 

On  the  comparative  rights  of  the  Galekas  and  the 
Fingos,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  native  law  and  tradition,  it 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  tbe  aggressive  combatant  must  be  supposed 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  Great  potentates  have,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  right  to  make  war  on  their  neighbours,  because 
they  have  the  might ;  but  Kreli,  though  his  motives  may 
perhaps  bo  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous  and  generous,  is 
too  small  a  personage  to  be  allowed  the  privileges  of  an 
Emperor.  If  the  Peace  Society  were  not  at  present  wholly 
engrossed  with  sympathy  for  a  war  of  conquest,  it  would 
probably  denounce  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  advisers  for 


venturing  to  restore  peace  by  the  employment  of  an  armed 
force.  Another  class  of  moralists  will  perhaps  recognize 
the  right  or  duty  of  civilized  States  to  prevent  neighbour¬ 
ing  savages  from  cutting  one  another’s  throats.  Those  who 
think  with  Mr.  Lowe  that  colonies  are  burdensome  and 
unprofitable  possessions  may  object  to  the  employment  of 
a  part  of  the  English  army  in  a  quarrel  which  concerus  only 
the  native  tribes,  and  in  a  second  degree  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  of  South  Africa.  It  is  true  that  the  contribu- 
tions  of  English  taxpayers  ought  to  be  only  temporarily 
and  exceptionally  expended  on  the  defence  of  communities 
so  large  and  prosperous  as  those  of  the  Cape  and  the 
adjacent  colonies ;  but  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  a 
large  and  fertile  country  is  an  object  worth  a  certain  sacri¬ 
fice.  If  the  great  European  war  had  occurred  at  the 
present  day  instead  of  two  or  three  generations  ago,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  acquisitioq  of  the  Cape  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  notions,  have  been  thought  expedient. 
Now  that  South  Africa  is  a  part  of  the  Empire,  it  is  worth 
while  to  maintain  peace  within  its  borders  by  enforcing 
submission  on  turbulent  native  tribes.  If  an  account  of 
administrative  outlay  and  of  commercial  gains  could  be 
accurately  stated,  it  would  perhaps  appear  that  South 
Africa  had  already  paid  its  expenses  ;  but  it  is  not  on  a 
balance  of  receipt  and  outlay  that  the  argument  for  assist¬ 
ing  the  colonists  depends.  If  no  more  ambitious  theory  of 
the  Colonial  Empire  is  adopted,  it  is  something  that 
large  parts  of  the  earth  are  occupied  by  allies  of 
England. 

Kreli  and  his  warriors  appear,  according  to  the  standard 
which  applies  to  uncivilized  tribes,  not  to  be  contemptible 
enemies.  They  have  brought  considerable  numbers  into 
the  field  ;  and,  though  they  have  been  defeated  on  several 
occasions,  they  appear  not  to  have  incurred  ruinous  losses. 
The  Fingos,  though  they  are  superior  in  number  to  their 
hereditary  enemies,  would  probably  have  been  unable  to 
resist  them  without  English  aid.  The  eagerness  of  the 
natives  to  obtain  firearms,  and  the  interested  activity  of 
unscrupulous  traders,  appear  to  render  interference  with 
the  traffic  nugatory.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  guns  and 
powder  and  shot  are  the  first  artificial  wants  which  savages 
feel  and  encourage.  At  the  same  time  they  retain  their 
natural  advantage  of  rapid  movement,  and,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  of  superior  knowledge  of  the  country.  The 
Transkei  country  is  large  and  uncultivated;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  follow  the  enemy  to  his  fast¬ 
nesses.  No  threats  of  disturbance  are  reported  from 
any  other  part  of  the  colonial  frontier  ;  but,  if  Kreli 
should  hereafter  retrieve  his  losses  and  unexpectedly 
obtain  any  considerable  success,  other  tribes  might 
probably  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  trouble.  The 
threatened  war  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal  may  perhaps  still  smoulder, 
although  the  Zulu  King  has,  since  the  introduction  of 
English  authority  and  English  troops,  suspended  his  pur¬ 
pose  of  washing  his  spears  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  is  fortunately  in  the  hands  of 
an  able  statesman,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  local  Ministers  will  be  guilty  either  of  rashness  or  of 
negligence.  It  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  constant 
vigilance  in  Natal,  though  it  lies  far  to  the  east  of  the 
present  area  of  war.  The  colony  includes  a  native  popula¬ 
tion  far  outnumbering  the  whites,  and  probably  there  are 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  resident  tribes  have 
any  relations  with  Kreli  and  his  partisans.  The  whole  of 
South  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
is  now  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Governor- General 
as  representing  the  Crown,  though  the  powers  of  the  local 
Parliaments  and  of  the  Ministries  which  represent  the 
majorities  are  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  respective 
colonies.  The  regular  troops  can  be  despatched  wherever 
their  services  are  required,  but  the  Volunteer  levies,  and 
perhaps  the  Mounted  Police,  may  not  be  generally  avail¬ 
able.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  if  the  occasion  arises,  the 
Cape  Government  will  not  spare  any  effort  to  defend  the 
less  powerful  colonies  against  a  common  danger. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

THE  application  of  Owens  College  to  be  incorporated 
as  a  University  is  now  before  the  Privy  Council; 
and,  if  the  question  related  exclusively  to  this  single  in¬ 
stitution,  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in  favour  of  granting 
the  charter.  Owens  College  has  all  the  claims  to  be 
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created  a  University  which  can  be  conferred  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  as  a  provincial  college.  It  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  place  a  higher  standard  of  education  before 
young  men  in  the  North  of  England ;  and,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  eminent  services  on  the  part  of  a  college 
are  naturally  and  fitly  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  a  University,  it  has  fairly  earned  the  distinction  it  asks 
for.  It  is  from  no  ill  will  to  Owens  College  that  we 
demur  to  its  incorporation  as  a  University.  Our  ob¬ 
jection  rests  on  no  such  personal  ground.  If  new  Uni¬ 
versities  are  to  be  created,  let  Owens  College  head  the 
list  by  all  means.  We  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that, 
if  any  adequate  guarantee  could  be  suggested  that  no  less 
worthy  claimant  should  ever  be  included  in  the  list,  our 
objection  would  lose  much  of  its  strength.  It  is  because 
no  such  guarantee  has  been,  or,  so  far  as  we  yet  see, 
can  be,  suggested  that  we  dislike  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  Universities. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  authorities  of  Owens 
College,  knowing  as  they  do  how  much  thought  and 
labour  and  self-sacrifice  have  gone  to  making  the  College 
what  it  is,  should  think  lightly  of  the  objection  that  the 
success  of  their  application  is  certain  to  call  forth  others 
which  may  he  less  well  founded.  The  want  which 
originally  supplied  Owens  College  with  students  is  not 
confined  to  Manchester.  It  exists  equally  in  other  great 
towns,  and,  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  it  may  grow 
up  in  counties  in  which  there  is  no  very  large  town.  The 
desire  of  parents  to  give  their  sons,  and  of  their  sons  to 
receive,  a  higher  measure  of  education  than  can  be  had  at 
school  is  likely  to  increase,  and  it  is  plain  that  this  higher 
measure  can  be  given  more  conveniently  and  at  less  cost  if 
there  is  a  college  in  the  town  in  which  a  young  man  lives 
than  if  he  has  to  go  and  find  one  elsewhere.  Residence  at 
Owens  College  might  not  present  the  same  temptations  as 
residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  but  it  would  soon  give 
birth  to  temptations  special  to  itself.  It  would  not  be  long 
before  the  father  who  now  dislikes  the  idea  of  sending  his 
son  to  the  existing  Universities  found  some  objection  to 
sending  his  son  to  Manchester.  When  to  this  personal 
feeling  there  came  to  be  added  the  natural  pride  of  a  man 
who  thinks  his  own  town  at  least  as  good  as  Man¬ 
chester,  the  foundation  of  a  new  college  would  follow 
almost  inevitably.  Money  and  students  would  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  a  man  of 
business  that,  with  these  two  requisites  assured,  thei'e 
could  be  any  difficulty  in  providing  the  necessary  teachers. 
When  the  college  had  been  set  up,  the  whole  force  of 
municipal  patriotism  would  be  evoked  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  precedent  which  the  Government  are  now 
asked  to  establish  would  determine  what  are  the  evidences 
of  success.  Owens  College  has  become,  we  will  suppose, 
a  University ;  consequently  any  college  of  equal  preten¬ 
sions  that  fails  to  become  a  University  must  be  held  to 
have  fallen  short  of  success.  The  Government  have  no 
machinery  to  enable  them  to  weigh  the  claims  of  one 
candidate  for  promotion  against  another.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  lay  their  finger  upon  the  exact  quality 
in  Owens  College  which  justified  the  grant  of  a  charter 
or  to  prove  that  this  quality  is  wanting  in  a  similar  college 
at  Leeds  or  Bristol.  They  will  be  forced  either  to  grant 
the  application  in  the  case  of  every  college  where  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  students,  or  where  a  certain  sum  of 
money  has  been  laid  out  on  buildings  and  endowments  ;  or, 
if  they  make  a  stand  here  and  there,  they  will  probably 
be  for  reasons  which  have  not  much  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  education  given.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that,  if  these  colleges  become  numerous,  the  religious  diffi¬ 
culty  which  is  never  long  absent  from  any  educational 
enterprise  in  England  will  be  miraculously  kept  at  rest. 
In  the  first  two  or  three  instances  perhaps  the  colleges  in 
question  will  approximate  to  an  “  unsectarian  ”  type.  The 
next  step  will  be  that  parents  of  decided  religious  opinions 
will  dislike  the  notion  of  their  sons  being  trained  by  men 
who  regard  religious  differences  as  matters  of  little  moment. 
They  will  ask  themselves  why  the  Church  of  England, 
with  her  vast  wealth,  why  this  or  that  Dissenting  body, 
with  its  immense  energy,  should  not  show  as  much  edu¬ 
cational  zeal  as  men  who  have  no  definite  beliefs  ;  and,  as 
a  natural  result  of  this  inquiry,  a  Church  College  or  a 
Congregational  College  will  rise  up  and  assert  its  claims  to 
be  recognized  as  a  University.  In  that  case,  either  all 
applications  must  be  granted  in  order  to  clear  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  charge  of  partiality,  or  else  Conservative 
and  Liberal  Governments  will  grant  them  on  different 


grounds.  Neither  alternative  promises  to  be  very  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  University  standard 
unimpaired. 

l'he  recognition  of  this  difficulty  as  a  bar  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  now  put  forward  by  Owens  College  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  recognition  of  the  opposito  difficulty  that 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  young  men  who 
desire  a  University  education  if  it  can  bo  had  without 
residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  None  of  the  recent 
changes  in  these  Universities  have  met  the  wants  of  this 
class.  The  admission  of  unattached  students  opens  a  way 
by  which  men  who  are  too  poor  to  go  to  the  existing  col¬ 
leges  may  obtain  a  degree ;  but  with  the  young  men  for  whom 
0  w ens  College  is  specially  designed  poverty  is  not  the  obstacle. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Shith  has  described  what  it  is  in  a  recent  letter 
|  to  the  Times  : — “  A  young  man  destined  for  business,  even 
“  if  he  can  afford  the  money  and  the  time,  may  not  be  able 
|  “  to  afford  the  entire  estrangement  from  business  associa- 
i  “  tions.”  In  many  instances  the  announcement  that  a 
young  man  was  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  be 
j  regarded  among  his  friends  as  almost  tantamount  to  an 
announcement  that  he  did  not  intend  to  go  into  business. 
This  is  precisely  the  impression  which  neither  father  nor 
son  wishes  to  create,  and  no  mere  cheapening  of  residence 
can  make  them  less  indisposed  to  create  it.  “  Nor  must 
“  we  forget,”  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  goes  on,  “  that  Univer- 
“  sities  which  are  the  special  resort  of  young  men 
“  of  wealth  and  rank  abound  with  temptations  and 
“  influences  such  as  the  prudent  father  of  a  son  whose 
“  industry  and  frugality  are  at  all  doubtful  may  well  re- 
“  gard  with  fear.”  Such  a  father  probably  numbers  among 
his  friends  some  man  who  has  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
doubtful  benefit  of  three  years  of  athletics  and  a  pass 
degree,  and  he  is  thoroughly  resolved  to  run  no  similar 
risk.  At  present  he  puts  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  by  send¬ 
ing  his  son  into  business  as  soon  as  he  leaves  school.  But 
though  trouble  may  thus  be  saved  to  the  parent,  it  is  saved 
at  the  cost  of  the  community.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  that  “  it  is  evidently  desirable  for  the 
“  nation  as  well  as  for  individuals  that  the  chiefs  of  industry 
“  should  not  be  without  culture.” 

j  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proposes  to  meet  the  difficulty  by 
J  the  foundation  of  affiliated  colleges  in  the  great  centres  of 
1  population,  of  which  the  supernumerary  Fellows  of  colleges 
;  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  be  the  teachers.  On  this 
;  plan  the  University  course  would  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  B.A.  degree  being  given  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
and  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  second ;  and 
the  first  part  of  the  course  might  be  gone  through  and 
the  B.A.  degree  taken  in  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges. 
If  the  choice  should  be  found  to  lie  between  this 
plan  and  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  Universities, 
there  would  be  much  to  be  said  for  it.  Considered  simply 
on  its  own  merits,  however,  it  is  open  to  at  least  one 
obvious  objection.  Residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
tends  to  impart  a  certain  character  to  a  young  man’s  mind, 
quite  apart  from  the  particular  teaching  he  receives.  If 
the  B.A.  degree  were  given  indifferently  to  students  who 
had  resided  at  the  University  and  to  students  who  had 
attended  an  affiliated  college,  it  would  not  represent  the 
1  same  process  in  the  two  cases.  This  objection  holds  good 
!  quite  apart  from  any  opinion  that  may  be  held  as  to  the 
value  of  University  residence.  Even  if  it  is  an  influence 
for  evil,  the  fact  remains  that  one  and  the  same  stamp 
j  would  be  impressed  on  two  or  more  different  things,  and 
in  this  way  the  distinctive  character  of  an  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  degree  would  be  seriously  affected.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  partial  cure  for  the  divorce  between  the  chiefs 
of  industry  and  culture,  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  justly 
laments,  might  be  found  in  a  return  to  an  older  phase  of  Uni¬ 
versity  education.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  become 
the  custom  for  young  men  to  go  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
at  nineteen  and  to  stay  there  till  two  or  three  and  twenty. 
There  was  a  time  when  sixteen  or  seventeen  was  a  common 
age  for  matriculation,  and  when  the  B.A.  degree  was  taken 
at  latest  before  a  young  man  was  of  age.  The  change  has 
in  no  sense  been  an  unmixed  good.  It  has  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  University  course  of  subjects  which  are  not 
fitted  to  be  universal  educational  instruments,  and  it  has  ne¬ 
cessitated  and  justified  a  very  considerable  relaxation  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  If  the  University  again  received  itsstudentsat  seven¬ 
teen,  and  gave  them  the  B.A.  degree  at  twenty,  the  objection 
which  many  parents  feel  to  sending  their  sons  there  might 
j  be  greatly  lessened.  The  estrangement  from  business 
associations  would  be  less  complete,  and  it  would  come  at 
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an  age  when  it  would  be  far  less  injurious  to  a  young  man  s 
success  in  business  afterwards.  The  temptations  of  a 
University  life  would  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  stricter 
supervision  which  is  certainly  contemplated  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  statutes,  and  might  once  more  be  enforced  when  the 
average  age  of  the  students  was  reduced  by  two  or  three 
years.  The  advantage  of  a  more  prolonged  study  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  require  the  full  maturity  of  the  intellectual 
powers  might  be  retained  by  making  the  M.A.  degree  a 
reality,  and  giving  it  after  a  further  period  of  residence, 
which  should  only  be  permitted  to  those  who  were  employ¬ 
ing  it  in  genuine  work.  If  this  plan  did  not  answer  all 
tho  purposes  of  affiliated  colleges  or  of  additional  Univer¬ 
sities,  it  would  probably  answer  many  of  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  solve  some  at  least  of  the  problems 
which  are  now  perplexing  the  minds  of  University 
reformers. 


LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

rjnilE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  having  determined 
J-  by  a  small  majority  to  buy  the  undertakings  of  the 
London  Water  Companies,  may  perhaps  promote  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  in  the  approaching  Session  ;  but  a 
majority  of  three  in  a  Board  of  thirty  members  in¬ 
dicates  a  serious  division  of  opinion,  and  the  question 
is  to  be  reconsidered  to-day.  The  purchase  has  often 
been  discussed ;  and  those  members  of  the  Board  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  question  probably  under¬ 
stand  the  subject  better  than  their  voluntary  advisers 
in  the  press.  A  purchase  of  any  commodity  at  a  fair 
price  is  not  a  process  which  justifies  enthusiasm,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  prudent  and  desirable.  To  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  matters  little  whether  water  from  the  Thames  and 
the  New  River  is  supplied  by  a  Company  or  by  the  Board 
of  Works.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  either  an  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  of  price  or  a  change  of  quality 
in  the  existing  supply.  If  the  Board,  after  purchasing 
the  waterworks,  adopts  the  scheme  of  the  eminent  engi¬ 
neers  who  have  lately  been  consulted,  the  ratepayers  must 
be  content  to  pay  an  additional  price  for  comparatively 
pure  water.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  minority  of  the 
Board  objected  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bkamwell  and  Mr. 
Easton,  or  to  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Water 
Companies.  The  sums  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
borrow  for  the  purpose  would  make  a  large  apparent 
addition  to  the  debt;  but  the  operation  would  have  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  credit  of  the  Board.  The  money 
would  be  borrowed  at  3^  or  3  J  per  cent. ;  and  the  water- 
rents  would  constitute  the  best  possible  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  even  if  the  rates  of  the  metropolis 
were  not  also  mortgaged  to  the  lender.  It  is  even  possible 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  Metropolitan 
Stock  might  to  a  certain  extent  raise  its  price  in  the 
market.  Securities  for  large  amounts  are  always  more 
saleable  if  other  conditions  are  equal.  Capitalists  are 
well  aware  that  municipal  bodies  are  in  no  danger  of  im¬ 
poverishing  themselves  by  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  one  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life..  Until  lately  Corporations 
were  more  eager  to  acquire  gasworks  than  waterworks, 
because  they  generally  produce  a  higher  rate  of  profit. 
The  fear  of  new  discoveries  in  the  art  of  lighting  has 
lately  checked  the  desire  to  buy  up  the  undertakings  of 
Gas  Companies  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  liquid 
will  supersede  water. 

If  the  Board  proceeds  with  the  measure,  it  will  be 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
purchase  by  voluntary  agreement.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  prove  a  case  of  public  benefit  sufficient  to  justify 
a  compulsory  sale.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  only 
one  precedent  for  transferring  the  water  supply  from  an 
unwilling  Company  to  a  corporate  bod}- ;  and  the  local 
circumstances  on  which  the  decision  was  founded  were 
peculiar  and  exceptional.  Even  if  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses  were  to  sanction  a  compulsory  purchase  by  the 
Beard  of  Works,  they  would  impose  terms  which  might 
probably  be  obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  amicable 
negotiation.  The  arguments  for  the  acquisition  of  water¬ 
works  by  municipalities  are  neither  wholly  imaginary 
nor  extraordinarily  forcible.  It  is  in  some  respects  conve¬ 
nient  that  the  sanitary  authority  should  dispose  of  the 
water  of  which  it  has  power  to  enforce  the  use  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  supply  is  administered  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  by  Companies  and  by  Corporations.  The  balance 
of  theoretical  argument  inclines  to  the  side  of  municipal 


■  administration.  Existing  legislation  has  vested  in  the  con¬ 
sumers,  who  are  practically  the  same  with  the  ratepayers, 
the  surplus  profits  of  water-supply  after  a  certain  dividend 
has  been  paid.  Companies  which  have  attained  their  maxi¬ 
mum  dividend  have  therefore  no  legal  interest  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  profits  which  may  accrue,  although  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  general  practice  of  Parliament  to  allow  them  to 
raise  capital  for  the  extension  of  supply  on  advantageous 
terms.  The  shareholders  are  virtually  trustees  for  the 
domestic  consumers  ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  legal  analogy 
to  vest  the  whole  estate  in  the  possessor  of  the  beneficial 
interest.  There  is  perhaps  a  risk  of  malversation  in  the 
control  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  price  at  which  water  is  sold 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  Large  consumers 
who  have  no  means  of  exercising  influence  over  Boards  of 
Directors  might  perhaps,  as  members  of  a  Corporation, 
contrive  that  the  price  of  water  sold  by  meter  should 
bo  unduly  reduced  for  their  own  advantage ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  provide  artificial  protection  for  the 
municipal  constituency,  who  have  in  their  own  hands  the 
remedy  for  misconduct  on  the  part  of  their  representatives. 
The  only  motive  of  shareholders  for  objecting  to  compulsory 
or  voluntary  purchase  is  a  suspicion  that  they  may  not  ob¬ 
tain  the  full  value  of  their  property.  No  sentimental  value 
attaches  to  pipes  or  reservoirs,  which  are  only  represented 
to  the  proprietor  by  half-yeai'ly  dividend  warrants. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
purchase  by  the  Board  of  Works  is  the  project  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  supply  of  water  from  the  chalk  for  the  purposes  of 
drinkiug  and  of  extinguishing  fires.  It  might  perhaps  be 
more  accurately  said  that,  but  for  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  prevention  of  fires,  no  change  would  have 
been  introduced  at  present.  The  statement  which  is  often 
made  in  leading  articles  that  the  London  water  supply  is 
defective  in  quantity  furnishes  one  among  many  proofs  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  writers  on  the  whole  matter.  More 
than  thirty-five  gallons  per  head  are  supplied  by  the  Water 
Companies  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  which  is  but  par¬ 
tially  and  incidentally  a  manufacturing  town.  For  the 
whole  population,  if  all  its  wants  are  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  twenty  gallons  per  head  would,  with  proper 
fittings  and  regulations,  be  amply  sufficient.  The  quality 
of  the  water  is  more  fairly  open  to  comment ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  filtering  appliances,  it  satisfies  neither 
the  taste  nor  the  imagination.  Fastidious  water-drinkers 
know  that  the  Thames,  from  which  the  supply  of  the  West 
End  is  drawn,  receives  much  pollution  during  its  course. 
The  aesthetic  objection  is  not  effectually  removed  by  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  intrusive  matters  are  by  a 
natural  operation  rendered  innocuous,  or  rather  transformed 
into  harmless  substances  before  they  reach  the  intake  of  the 
Water  Companies.  The  only  unpleasant  result  of  the 
analysis  of  the  water  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  is 
the  disclosure  which  it  contains  of  previous,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  actual,  contamination.  The  London  water 
may  be  compared  to  a  repentant  prodigal  who  has  sincerely 
and  finally  abandoned  his  evil  practices.  It  was  polluted 
in  the  upper  course  of  the  river  ;  it  is  sufficiently  pure  as  it 
is  delivered  to  the  consumer.  Practical  experience  con¬ 
firms  the  guarantee  for  the  behaviour  of  the  convert 
which  may  have  been  tendered  by  his  sponsors.  No 
water  is  more  wholesome  than  that  of  London ;  and 
the  only  outbreaks  of  zymotic  disease  which  have  been 
attributed  to  its  use  were  clearly  traced  to  local  contamina¬ 
tion  near  the  point  of  delivery.  The  same  causes  would 
have  equally  affected  the  sanitary  quality  of  rain  water  or 
distilled  water.  The  very  eminent  chemist  who  publishes 
periodically  reports  on  the  London  water  supply  has  always 
candidly  admitted  that  his  theory  of  indestructible  germs 
of  disease  which  may  in  his  judgment  be  conveyed  by 
water  has  not  been  as  yet  proved  either  by  analysis  or  by 
practical  results. 

The  project  of  a  separate  supply  for  hydrants  and  for 
purposes  of  drinking  is  at  first  sight  in  some  respects  para¬ 
doxical.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  that  drinking  water 
should  be  laid  on  with  strong  pressure  and  that  water  for 
fire-engines  or  hydrants  should  be  ideally  pure.  The  pro¬ 
posed  supply  will  involve  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of 
separate  fittings  to  resist  extraordinary  pressure.  If  the 
supposed  necessity  for  pure  water  is  for  the  time  left  out  of 
consideration,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  high  level 
reservoirs  for  fire  purposes  should  not  be  supplied  either 
from  the  Thames  in  London  or  from  the  existing  sources. 
The  hydrants  and  the  necessary  mains  would  then  be  the 
only  distributive  apparatus,  and  the  expense  of  new  domestic 
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fittings  would  be  avoided.  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  advantage  in  constant  supply  ;  but  the  Companies  are 
already  bound  to  introduce  the  system  as  soon  as  the  Board  of 
Works  or  the  consumers  have  made  the  necessary  alterations 
in  the  fittings.  A  part  of  the  East  of  London  actually  enjoys 
constant  service,  with  much  advantage  to  the  consumers, 
and  probably  with  benefit  to  the  Company  through  dimi¬ 
nution  of  waste.  Mr.  Bramwell  and  his  colleagues  have 
of  course  not  failed  to  consider  the  more  obvious  ob¬ 
jections  to  their  scheme.  It  will  remain  for  the  Board  of 
Works,  or,  if  the  proposal  is  embodied  in  a  Bill,  for  the 
Parliamentary  Committees,  to  consider  whether  the 
demands  of  the  Fire  Brigade  might  not  be  more  cheaply 
satisfied.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  consumers  and 
ratepayers  will  consent  to  incur  a  heavy  expense  for  the 
gratification  of  their  fancy.  Additional  security  against 
fire  will  produce  a  certain  return  in  the  form  of  confidence 
and  comfort,  even  if  the  Insurance  Companies  decline  to 
reduce  their  premiums. 


F 


MR.  BRIGHT’S  FRANK  ADMISSION. 

EW  attributes  of  character  are  more  charming  than 
the  faculty  of  gracefully  acknowledging  one’s  own 
errors.  The  man  who,  varying  the  eleventh  command¬ 
ment,  makes  a  blunder  and  sticks  to  it,  is  a  person  with 
whom  argument  or  controversy  becomes  impossible.  The 
trouble  and  time  spent  in  attempting  to  convince  him  of 
the  truth  are  completely  wasted ;  for  he  will  still  believe 
that  what  he  has  advanced  must  be  right,  even  in  the  face 
of  actual  demonstration  that  it  is  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  action  of  one  who  will  admit  with  frank  and 
ready  courtesy  that  he  has  been  mistaken  it  may  be  said 
that  it  “  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ”  ;  it 
covers  his  own  retreat  with  gracefulness,  and  gives  his  ad¬ 
versary  a  pleasant  memory  of  an  encounter  with  a  generous 
foe.  If  this  is  true  of  private  discussions,  such  a  course 
is  still  more  to  be  desired  in  public  controversies  between 
men  of  great  place,  who  are,  according  to  Bacon,  “  thrice 
“  servants ;  servants  of  the  sovereign  or  State,  servants  of 
“  fame,  and  servants  of  business  ”  ;  and  who  should  in 
these  capacities  set  an  example  to  all  whose  service  is  of 
a  less  exalted  nature.  It  was  therefore  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  that  we  read  the  other  day  in  the  Times  that 
Mr.  Bright  had  terminated  a  little  passage  of  arms  with 
the  Bishop  of  Truro  by  a  “  frank  admission.”  It  was  not 
till  we  read  further  and  learned  the  exact  nature  and 
limits  of  the  frank  admission  that  our  satisfaction  gave 
place  to  something  more  than  regret. 

Mr.  Bright,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his  late  speech  at 
Rochdale,  took  exception  to  a  recent  address  of  the  Bishop 
of  Truro,  of  which,  with  a  satire  so  fine  as  to  be  well-nigh 
invisible,  he  spoke  as  a  “  charge,  I  think  they  call  it.”  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  Mr.  Bright’s  resources  of  elo¬ 
quence  could  not  furnish  forth  some  more  biting  sneer 
than  this.  A  bishop’s  address  is  no  doubt  usually  called  a 
charge,  and  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bright  may  be  able  to 
invent  some  better  name  for  it.  But  meanwhile  “  charge  ” 
is  the  term  in  common  use,  and  the  Bishop  of  Truro  might 
just  as  well  speak  slightingly  of  a  Quaker  as  “  a  so-called 
“  Friend  ”  as  Mr.  Bright  of  a  bishop’s  “  so-called  charge.” 
The  witticism  had  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty,  for,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  in  his 
address  at  Loughborough,  Mr.  Bright  in  his  speech  on  the 
Burials  Bill  had  resorted  to  the  same  easy  form  of  sarcasm. 
This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  small  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  Bright’s  remarks  upon 
the  address  whose  technical  name  is  so  offensive  to  his  con¬ 
victions.  We  are  reminded  of  what  this  was  by  the 
Bishop’s  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  from  Manchester.  Mr.  Bright,  according  to 
the  Bishop,  attributed  to  hitn  “  words  I  never  said,  mean- 
“  ings  I  never  meant,  thought  which  I  never  think.”  The 
Bishop  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Bright  had  been  mis¬ 
led  by  an  inaccurate  report,  but  that  he  quoted  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  charge — namely, 
that  it  was  the  Church’s  duty  “  to  stir  up  its  organizations 
“  in  every  possible  way  to  contend  with,  and  if  possible 
“  suppress,  Dissent,”  and  presently  took  care  to  explain  that 
a  particular  word  used  by  him  had  not  been  used  by  the 
Bishop.  “Again  and  again,”  the  Bishop  continues,  “in 
“  this  county  have  I  publicly  told  Churchmen  that  our 
“  duty  was  not  to  crusade  against  Dissent,  but  to  do  our 
“  own  work  and  live  our  lives  to  Christ.”  And  the  same 


local  journals  which  contained  the  report  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
criticisms  on  the  charge  contained  a  report  also  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  Bishop  two  evenings  before  Mr.  Bright’s, 
in  which  he  said  of  modern  Wesleyan  missions  that  they 
set  a  noble  example  “  of  the  way  in  which  we  should  deal, 
“  not  only  with  external  things,  but  still  more  with  the 
“  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  From  this  it  is  tolerably 
obvious  that  Mr.  Bright  had  been  under  considerable  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  the  Bishop’s  views  and  his  expression 
of  them — or,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  he  had  made  a  serious 
blunder. 

Here  then  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
greqt  statesman  to  show  his  freedom  from  petty  sectarian 
prejudices  and  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  gracefully 
admitting  his  error.  Accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  in  answer  to  the  Bishop’s  well-founded 
complaint,  beginning  with  these  words  “  The  Bishop  of 
“  Truro  complains  that  I  have  misrepresented  him.  I 
“  shall  regret  much  if  I  have  done  so.”  The  force  of 
the  future  tense  is  especially  worthy  of  remark.  A  fort¬ 
night  ago,  Mr.  Bright  went  on  to  say,  he  was  in  the 
West  of  England,  “  and  read  in  a  newspaper  a 
“  long  paragraph  purporting  to  be  part  of  an  address 
“  delivered  by  the  Bishop.  I  was  not  so  much 
“  surprised  at  the  sentiments  expressed  as  at  the 
“  freedom  of  the  language  employed.  I  read  the  para- 
“  graph  twice,  being  anxious  not  to  misunderstand  it.’ 
The  candour  shining  through  these  words  is  as  curious  as 
it  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Bright  was  at  the  pains  of  reading  the 
paragraph  twice,  lest  he  should  put  any  false  construction 
upon  it;  although,  to  use  his  own  words,  it  only  “  pur- 
“  ported  to  be  ”  a  report  of  what  the  Bishop  had  said. 
One  may  also  observe  with  satisfaction  the  delicate  insinua¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  Mr.  Bright’s  statement  that  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  sentiments  attributed  to  the  Bishop,  and,  it 
would  appear,  was  but  moderately  astonished  at  the  language 
in  which  they  were  clothed.  When  Mr.  Bright  got  home  he 
was  inspired  with  the  happy  idea  of  referring  to  the  Bishop’s 
charge  in  his  speech  at  Rochdale ;  and,  being  anxious  to 
quote  the  exact  words  he  had  read,  be  went  so  far  as  to 
send  to  Manchester  for  a  copy  of  the  paragi’aph.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  he  remembered  neither  the  date  nor  even  the 
name  of  the  newspaper  in  which  he  had  seen  it,  he  waif 
obliged  to  trust  to  his  “clear  impression”  of  what  he  had 
read.  Upon  this  hint  he  spake.  And  so  well  content  was 
he  with  the  evidence  upon  which  his  statement  was 
founded,  that  at  the  end  of  his  answer  to  the  Bishop 
he  wi’ote : — “  I  have  not  seen  any  full  report  of  the 
“  address,  but  regret  much  if  I  have  inadvertently  done 
“  injustice  to  the  Bishop  of  Truro  ”  ;  thus  leaving  room 
for  an  inference  that  he  may  after  all  be  right  in  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Bishop’s  views.  In  short,  he  “  frankly  admits  ” 
that  he  has  no  producible  evidence  for  a  grave  imputation 
which  he  nevertheless  does  not  withdraw.  Ill-natured 
people  would  call  the  “  frank  admission 
avowal. 


an  unblushing 


The  Bishop  has  not,  however,  been  unavenged.  Prett.y 
much  what  Mr.  Bright  has  done  for  him  has  been  done 
for  Mr.  Bright  by  Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  ex-Prcmier  of 
Victoria,  who,  at  a  Free-trade  banquet  in  Melbourne, 
relied  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brighl'  to  support  his  own 
vieivs.  Mr.  Bright,  according  to  Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  had  said 
to  him  in  London  in  1866  : — “  If  there  are  particular  iudus- 
“  tries  that  can  flourish  in  that  country  (Australia),  and 
“  if  it  be  the  determination  of  the  people  to  encourage 
“  them,  I  would  grant  bonuses  on  certain  industries 
“  liberally  in  order  to  promote  them  ;  or  I  would  come 
“  to  an  agreement  with  the  Protectionists  to  protect  a  cer- 
“  tain  number  of  articles  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
“  and  let  them  try  the  experiment.”  That  Mr.  Bright 
should  give  forth  such  sentiments  as  these  was  quite 
as  surprising  as  that  the  Bishop  of  Truro  should 
in  one  breath  speak  with  a  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  WesleyaDS  and  in  another  advocate  a  bitter  crusade 
against  Dissent.  Mr.  Bright  naturally  denied,  as  did  the 
Bishop,  having  uttered  the  curiously  inconsistent  state¬ 
ments  attributed  to  him.  Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  however,  was 
even  more  equal  to  the  occasion  than  was  Mr.  Bright  himself 
when  his  accuracy  was  called  in  question.  Instead  of  ad¬ 
mitting  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  he  asserted  that  what 

O  #  ' 

he  had  said  was  strictly  correct.  “  After  nearly  a  dozen 
“  years,”  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Melbourne  Argus,  “  Mr. 
“  Bright  forgets  our  conversation  ;  but  it  was  naturally  of 
“  more  interest  and  importance  to  me,  and  I  have  not  for- 
“  gotten  it.  I  quoted  it  from  recollection  in  my  speech, 
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“  and,  if  I  were  trusting  to  my  memory  alone,  I  would  be 
“  forced  to  conclude,  after  Mr.  Bright’s  strong  statement, 
“  that  I  remembered  it  inaccurately  ;  but  during  my  visit 
“  to  Europe  I  kept  a  diary  of  everything  that  might  be 
“  useful  to  Australia,  and  on  hunting  it  up  I  find  this  con- 
“  versation  duly  reported  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence. 
“  I  am  extremely  loth  to  cite  this  collateral  evidence.”  It 
is  possible  that  other  people  may  be  equally  loth  to  accept 
it  as  conclusive,  and  may  indeed  think  it  of  much  the  same 
value  as  Mr.  Bright’s  recollection  of  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  of  which  he  could  not  recall  either  the  date  or 
the  name,  “purporting  to  be”  a  report  of  the  Bishop  of 
Truro’s  charge.  Sir  Gavan  Duffy  went  on  to  observe 
that  nothing  could  be  more  “  averse  from  his  habit”  than  to 
elicit  a  man’s  opinions  and  publish  them  without  his 
authority  ;  and  that  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  assumed  that, 
in  asking  Mr.  Bright’s  opinion,  he  was  importunate  or 
obtrusive.  There  could  certainly  be  no  objection  to  his 
asking  Mr. Bright’s  opinion;  but  the  propriety  of  privately 
noting  it  down  for  future  public  use  is  a  very  different  matter. 
Any  generous  critic,  continued  Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  was  wel¬ 
come  to  think  that  he  either  invented  the  conversation  or 
blundered  the  record  of  it  through  deficiency  of  under¬ 
standing.  “  But  fair  men,  including  Mr.  Bright  himself, 
“  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  he  who  has  for- 
“  gotten  what  happened,  and  that  it  was  not  strange  he 
“  should  have  counselled  me  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and 
“  make  the  best  of  it.”  Sir  Gavan  Duffy’s  method  of 
maintaining  that  what  he  said  must  certainly  be  correct 
has  perhaps  the  advantage  over  Mr.  Bright’s  half-hearted 
acknowledgment  that,  “  if  he  has  inadvertently  done 
“  injustice  ”  to  an  opponent  who  distinctly  asserts  that 
such  injustice  has  been  done,  he  is  sorry  for  it.  And  Sir 
Gavan’s  course  of  action  is  at  least  valuable  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  adage  that  “  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his 
revenges.” 


The  campaigns  in  Armenia  and  Bulgaria. 

THE  fall  of  Kars  occurs  at  a  singularly  inopportune  moment  for 
the  Turkish  cause  in  Armenia.  Could  the  defence  of  the  place 
have  been  prolonged  until  the  weather  put  a  stop  to  all  field  operations, 
Erzeroum  might  perhaps  have  been  capable  of  repelling  the  efforts 
of  such  troops  as  till  now  have  maintained  a  partial  investment  of 
the  city.  But  the  capture  of  Kars  sets  free  a  considerable  force, 
which,  weather  permitting,  will  in  a  few  days  have  arrived  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  corps  under  General  Ileimann.  There  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  in  representing  the  storming  of  a  huge  fortress  such  as  Kars, 
girt  about  with  a  circle  of  outlying  forts,  as  a  military  exploit  of 
the  very  first  magnitude.  If  the  assault  had  failed,  every  one 
would  have  condemned  thefolly  of  dashing  men  headlong  against  per¬ 
manent  fortifications,  which  had  not  even  received  the  compliment 
of  a  long  preliminary  bombardment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for 
a  single  moment,  however,  because  success  crowned  the  hazardous 
enterprise,  that  therefore  a  precedent  for  imitation  is  established. 
Were  an  English  commanding  general  to  fail  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  undertaking  of  the  kind,  which  experience  shows  to  be  all 
but  desperate,  he  would  deserve  to  be  shot ;  and,  if  he  succeeded, 
would  certainly  be  told  that  it  was  all  very  well  as  it  turned  out, 
but  he  must  not  do  it  again.  But  the  Daily  Neivs1  Correspondent  at 
the  headquarters  of  General  Melikoft’s  army,  telegraphing  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  its  success- — nay,  of  his  own  success — “Kars  is 
ours,”  draws  inferences  which  will  certainly  not  be  accepted  in 
the  military  world  at  home.  “  All  the  nice  inferences,”  he  says, 
“  drawn  as  to  the  impossibility  of  storming  even  small  entrench¬ 
ments  defended  by  breechloaders  have  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
The  nine  forts  of  Kars,  its  citadel,  and  numerous  batteries  and 
redoubts  did  not  withstand  a  single  night  the  onslaught  of  spirited 
young  troops,  for  so  at  least  were  file  Moscow  Grenadiers  and  the 
40th  Division.”  Great  and  unexpected  success  is  very  apt  to  blur 
the  recollection  of  past  failures.  How  is  it  that  Osman  Pasha  was 
not  long  ago  ousted  from  Plevna,  why  did  the  Russians  fail  before 
Orkhanie  just  now,  what  took  Melikoff  himself  back  to  Alexan- 
dropol  when  he  was  intent  upon  getting  to  Erzeroum,  if  entrench¬ 
ments  defended  by  breechloaders  do  not  present  formidable 
obstacles  to  stormers  ?  All  the  experience  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  goes  to  prove  that,  as  a  rule,  from  which  there  are 
very  rare  exceptions,  infantry  cannot  advance  against  even  shelter- 
trenches  when  the  defenders  are  armed  with  breechloaders — that 
is  to  say,  they  cannot  move  to  a  front  attack  with  success  unless 
there  are  peculiarly  favouring  circumstances.  The  experience  of 
the  present  campaign  points  to  precisely  the  opposite  deduction  to 
that  which  the  Correspondent  above  quoted  draws.  But  let  us  look 
under  what  conditions  the  great  fortress  succumbed  to  a  coup  de 
main.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  examining  a  plan  of 
Kars  is  the  number  of  the  forts,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  It  has  been  estimated  that  for  their  proper  defence  no 
less  than  thirty  thousand  men  would  be  required.  But  by  most 
accounts  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  can  hardly  have  reached 
fifteen  thousand  all  told;  and,  considering  that  many  of  these 


soldiers  probably  retained  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  disastrous 
affair  of  the  Aladja-Dagh,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  even 
this  inconsiderable,  or  rather  totally  inadequate,  garrison  was  more¬ 
over  much  demoralized.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
been  eye-witnesses  of  a  great  defeat  to  realize  the  confusion  and 
bewilderment  which  temporarily  extinguish  the  very  instinct  of 
order,  aud  the  prostration  that  weighs  down  the  morale  of  the 
soldier.  Apparently  the  Turks  had  by  no  means  recovered  their 
military  ardour,  although  a  long  pause  occurred  between 
Mukhtar’s  defeat  and  the  assault  of  Kars. 

The  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  by  the  Russian  storming 
columns  were  of  such  a  character  that  we  cannot  seriously  believe 
that  the  defence  was  of  the  desperate  nature  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been.  It  is  probable  that  the  Turkish  commander  entirely  lost  his 
head  when  the  enemy  was  found  to  have  penetrated  the  southern 
line  of  fortifications ;  or  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  evacuation 
en  masse  by  the  troops  holding  the  northern  line  ?  An  outlying 
fort,  though  receiving  the  flank  protection  of  those  adjacent  to  it, 
is  not  absolutely  dependent  on  them  for  its  existence.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumedly  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  according  to  the  measure 
of  its  strength.  And  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  southern 
forts  not  actually  taken  by  escalade  should  have  surrendered. 
"When  the  Russians  entered  between  the  Kanli  and  Hafiz  redoubts, 
they  certainly  were  enabled  to  dispense  with  storming  by  front 
attack  the  faces  of  the  entrenched  camp  lying  between  them,  for 
they  could  take  this  iu  reverse,  and  penetrate  by  the  open  gorge  ; 
but,  since  the  forts  dominated  the  ground  in  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  their  comparatively  easy  relinquishment  can  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  demoralization  of  the  defenders  and  the  absence  of 
energetic  leadership.  Moltke  has  remarked  that  a  night  assault 
is  a  phenomenon  with  the  Turks.  He  was  alluding  to  that  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Seraskier  in  1828,  when  he  burst  out  from 
Shumla  upon  the  investing  army  of  Wittgenstein.  It  is  worse 
perhaps  to  receive  a  nocturnal  onslaught  than  to  have  to  make  one. 
The  stormers  are  given  a  certain  definite  direction,  which  enables 
them  more  or  less  to  preserve  simultaneity  of  objective  ;  but  the 
defenders,  though  in  other  respects,  when  behind  lofty  works,  in  a 
much  more  favourable  position,  are  liable  to  be  distracted  and 
called  away  from  important  points  by  false  attacks  ;  their  musketry 
fire  is  scattered  and  wild,  and  the  artillery  does  little  harm. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  condition  of  Turkish 
affairs  in  Armenia  has  been  brought  about  entirely  through  the 
fault  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  or  of  those  who  may  have  urged  him  to 
maintain  his  forward  and  dangerous  position — so  terrible  are  the 
effects  of  one  false  step  in  war,  so  great  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  with  whom  it  rests  to  confer  important  commands,  and  who, 
often  not  confining  themselves  within  their  province  of  selection, 
affect  to  dictate  from  a  distance  to  generals-in-chief  present  on 
the  scene  what  course  they  should  pursue.  By  very  general  con¬ 
sent  Mahmoud  Damad  is  credited  at  Constantinople  with  allowing 
private  interests  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good.  We  can¬ 
not  say  what  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statement ;  but  the  eccen¬ 
tric  generalship  exhibited  from  time  to  time  at  various  points  can 
in  fairness  scarcely  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  errors  of  officers 
who  on  other  theatres  have  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  With 
the  scant  information  at  hand  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  whether 
Mukhtar  has  any  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  Erzeroum.  He  must 
ere  this  have  decided  whether  he  will  retire,  while  there  is  time, 
on  Baiburt,  or  whether  he  will  make  a  final  fight  for  retention  of 
the  capital  of  Armenia.  Napoleon  III.  after  Sedan  expressed  himself 
too  late  to  the  effect  that  politics  should  never  be  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  best  military  measures.  In  this 
case  it  would  appear  that,  though  the  political  effect  of  the  loss  of 
Erzeroum  following  so  hard  upon  that  of  Kars  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  be  very  considerable,  it  would  yet  be  better  to  lose 
prestige  by  abandoning  the  capital  than  to  risk  loss  of  prestige, 
capital,  and  army  at  the  same  time.  The  defences  about  the  city 
were  not  intended  any  more  than  were  those  of  Kars  to  be  held  by 
a  simple  garrison,  but  by  an  army  corps  of  30,000  men.  The 
measure  to  which  the  Turkish  general  has  had  recourse  in  arming 
the  inhabitants  does  not  argue  his  belief  that  he  can  repel  attack 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army  alone.  Though  the  Russian  assault 
was  successfully  met  a  few  days  back,  a  more  serious  renewal  will 
probably  be  made  so  soon  as  the  reinforcements  reach  General 
Heimann  from  Kars.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the  state 
of  the  weather — and  snow  is  reported  as  lying  deep — 
may  compel  the  Russians  to  forego  their  designs  for  this  season 
against  the  fortress  if  another  attack  falls  through. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  ,  at  MelikofFs  head¬ 
quarters  gives,  with  every  circumstance  of  authority,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  debate  held  among  the  generals  after  the  capture  of 
Kars  as  to  the  advisableness  of  leaving  a  corps  to  observe  Erzeroum, 
while  the  main  body  “  marched  to  Constantinople.”  One  general 
officer,  described  as  being  the  ablest  of  the  number,  and  as  having 
acquired  by  recent  personal  investigation  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  through  which  the  army  would  have  to  pass,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  foremost  in  urging  this  course.  Much  must  be 
allowed  for  the  natural  exultation  and  exaltation  following  on  the 
successful  completion  of  an  heroic  enterprise.  Probably  by  the 
time  the  distance  is  traversed  between  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  the 
chilling  blasts  from  the  Deve  Boyun  will  have  suggested  more 
prudent  counsels.  We  who  do  not  know  the  country  between  the 
Armenian  capital  and  Scutari,  except  by  report,  must  confess  that, 
from  what  we  do  know,  and  looking  at  the  time  of  year  and 
the  fact  that  the  Turks  have  command  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
may  land  battalion  on  battalion  at  Trebizonde  or  Batoum, 
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we  do  not  remember  ever  to  bave  heard  or  read  of  a  more 
astonishing  proposition.  When  we  say  that  this  march  of 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  would  almost  inevitably  end  in 
another  “  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  ” — this  time  in  a  reverse 
direction — we  have  said  as  much  on  the  scheme  as  need  be  said. 
Another  astonishing  statement  was  that  seventeen  thousand  men 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael's  command  were  forthwith 
to  be  despatched  to  take  part  in  the  operations  against  Plevna. 
If  the  order  to  send  these  came  from  Bulgaria,  it  looks 
-very  |much  as  though  reinforcements  for  the  army  there  were 
not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers.  But,  considering  that 
Erzeroum  has  not  yet  fallen,  nor  Batoum,  and  that  the  Daghestan 
insurrection  still  occasions  much  inconvenience,  and  looking  at  the 
enormous  circle  to  be  described  by  troops  sent  from  Armenia  to 
Bulgaria,  we  do  not  attach  credence  to  the  report,  though 
extensively  circulated.  The  command  of  the  sea-way  is  indeed 
an  element  of  power  which  the  Turks  may  yet  turn  more  to 
account. 

To  judge  by  the  statement  officially  published  at  Constantinople 
as  to  the  amount  of  reserve  of  able-bodied  male  population  avail¬ 
able  for  recruitment,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Turkey  will 
have  to  stop  fighting  because  she  lacks  men.  What  she  requires 
is  time  to  convert  recruits  into  soldiers.  It  is  surprising,  unless 
we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  in  financial  exigencies,  that  on  both 
sides  the  reserves  are  so  tardily  called  out.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  Russia  determined  on  mobilizing  all  that  part  of 
her  army  yet  on  a  peace  footing,  “  recognizing  ” — it  was  said  at 
St.  Petersburg,  “  the  obstinate  nature  of  the  Turkish  resistance.” 
But  one  would  have  expected  the  Turks,  who  have  a  numeri¬ 
cally  inferior  force  on  either  theatre  of  war,  to  have  strained  every 
nerve  fully  to  develop  their  latent  strength  at  the  earliest  moment. 

In  Bulgaria  we  have  to  deal  rather  with  impending  events 
than  with  accomplished  facts.  Now  that  all  but  sympathizing 
Correspondents  have  withdrawn,  or  been  advised  to  withdraw, 
from  the  Imperial  atmosphere,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
independent  testimony  by  which  to  estimate  the  Russian  official 
records.  The  situation  resembles  in  many  points  that  preceding 
the  second,  or  the  September,  assault  on  Osman  Pasha’s  forti¬ 
fications.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  two  Ottoman  armies  from 
the  action  of  either  of  which  relief  might  be  anticipated  by  him. 
Any  general  in  Osman-’s  position  would  be  entitled  to  expect  that 
his  colleagues  would  do  all  that  in  them  lay  to  lessen  the  pressure 
daily  and  hourly  weighing  upon  him.  All  the  critics  in  Europe 
were  either  mildly  urging  or  vigorously  pressing  Mehemet  Ali, 
then  in  command  of  the  Eastern  army,  to  instant  action.  None  of 
them  were  in  a  position  to  say  at  the  time  of  what  force  that 
general  could  dispose.  But  all  re#ognized  the  point  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  September  it  was  universally  expected  that  Suleiman 
Pasha  by  one  or  other  of  the  Balkan  passes,  or  Mehemet  Ali  from 
the  side  of  the  Lorn,  and  indeed  that  both  of  them, 
would  interfere  to  save  Osman  from  an  attack  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians  known  to  have  concentrated  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  critics  were  defrauded  of  what  they  deemed  their  just 
and  reasonable  expectations.  Mehemet  Ali  coquetted  with  his 
enemy,  ousted  him  from  points  he  did  not  particularly  care  to 
hold  for  the  moment,  and  ended  by  essaying  a  half  measure.  He 
attacked  the  Russians  in  position  at  Cerkovna  with  just  that  amount 
of  strength  which  would  justify  its  failure  being  termed  a  recon¬ 
naissance  in  force.  He  failed.  We  know  now  why  his  action 
was  all  along  of  a  tentative  nature  just  at  the  time  when  circum¬ 
stances  seemed  to  demand  a  supreme  effort.  His  subordinates  did 
not  accord  him  the  support  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

The  situation  is  altogether  much  more  serious  now  than  it 
was  then.  But,  ff  we  look  back  at  the  journals  of  the  early 
days  of  September,  we  shall  find  that  the  prospect  was  judged  to  be 
serious  even  then.  No  one  could  have  divined  that  Osman  Pasha 
had  improvised  a  Shumla  on  the  Vid,  had  so  utilized  his  ground 
and  his  opportunities  that  when  the  renowned  Todleben  was 
called  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  position  a  little  later,  he  con¬ 
demned  the  idea  of  storming  such  a  series  of  works,  and  coun¬ 
selled  the  patient  process  of  starving  out  the  defenders.  The 
efforts  now  making  to  relieve  Plevna  are  evidently  seriously 
intended.  The  Seraskierate  will  fear  public  opinion  too  much 
now  to  withhold  from  Mehemet  Ali  the  means  to  accomplish  his 
object.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  forecalculated  between  Osman 
and  the  War  Office  that  the  former  should  be  left  to  look  out  for 
himself.  All  seems  still  to. hinge  on  this  one  thing — “How  many 
rations,  half  rations,  even  quarter  rations,  are  there  in  Plevna  ?  ” 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  argue  what  by  every  principle  of  war  should  be 
done  on  every  side  by  the  Turks,  by  those  at  Sofia  and  Orkhanie, 
by  those  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  by  the  divisions  of  Eski  Djuma 
and  Rasgrad.  Every  consideration  prompts  to  instant,  decided, 
simultaneous  action.  It  looks  to  us  who  sit  and  write  in  London, 
having  no  fear  while  we  do  so  of  losing  our  “  communications  ” 
with  our  clubs  and  our  dinners,  so  easy  to  do  something  if  we 
were  in  Suleiman’s,  or  Chakir’s,  or  Mehemet’s  place.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  each  one  of  these  commanders  has  his  own 
mission  besides  that  of  securing  the  safety  or  escape  of  another 
chief.  If  each  looked  at  the  general  interests  of  the  campaign  in 
its  highest  light,  he  would  doubtless  recognize  the  necessity  of 
subordinating  as  much  as  possible  his  own  necessities  to  the 
general  exigency;  but,  what  with  Constantinople  interference  and 
the  number  of  independent  commands,  it  would  be  always  difficult 
to  secure  unity  of  aim. 

Suleiman  has  at  the  same  time  to  watch  against  the 
enemy  who  would  penetrate  the  Quadrilateral  from  the 
East,  and  move  against  Hustcbuk  from  the  West;  and  who, 


if  he  was  unsuccessful  in  attacking  the  line  of  the  Jantra,  might 
possibly  cut  him  off  from  his  retreat  on  the  Lorn.  It  is  pretty 
surely  ascertained,  moreover,  that  a  veritable  army  has  been 
assembled  by  the  Russians  at  Tirnova.  If  five  divisions  of  in¬ 
fantry,  two  brigades  of  rifles,  and  two  divisions  of  cavalry  are 
concentrated  there,  Suleiman  would  have  a  most  difficult  task  to 
perform  in  assuming  the  offensive.  Unless  his  army  is  much  mote- 
numerous  than  that  which  Mehemet  Ali  led  beyond  the  Lorn,  he 
cannot,  we  should  think,  hope  to  do  more  than  attract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy  to  his  side  while  the  Turks  from  Orkhanie  ruo\e 
towards  Plevna.  An  advance  on  Tirnova  might  compromise  Ins 
communications,  since  the  Russians  appear  to  be  in  some  strength 
on  the  lower  Lorn;  and  an  advance  towards  the  lower  Jantra 
would  expose  him  to  a  counter  stroke  from  Tirnova.  There  c.av 
be  no  question,  however,  that  the  posture  of  affairs  demands  action, 
of  a  very  spirited  nature.  Meanwhile  nothing  seems  to  be  doing 
at  the  Shipka.  The  damning  error  of  the  whole  Turkish  plan, 
of  campaign  was  the  doing  anything  at  all  in  the  way  of 
forcing  the  pass.  Though  it  would  be  the  readiest  line  for 
a  march  on  Adrianople,  the  Russians,  when  Osman  Pasha  is 
disposed  of,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  its  possession.  They 
hold  still  the  Tirnova,  the  Elena,  and  the  Hainkoi  Passes; 
and,  when  they  go  forward,  the  Shipka  route  will  be  taken  in  re¬ 
verse.  And  to  the  west  of  this  they  are  installed  in  the  Teteven 
Pass,  as  also  the  Rosalita,  which  conducts  over  the  Kalofer  Balkans- 
into  the  Tundja  valley.  , 

The  burden  of  the  operations  for  the  relief  or  fhe  support  of 
Osman  Pasha  necessarily  falls  on  Mehemet  Ali,  who  is  called  upon 
to  take  a  definite  offensive,  and  who  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a 
great  battle  or  series  of  battles  before  he  can  succeed.  The 
Russians  signally  failed  to  seize  the  Orkhanie  position  j  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  on  the  main  roadOrkhanie-Plevna^will  be  found 
formidable  obstacles  to  Mehemet's  advance  on  that  line.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  Lovatz  is  held  by  the  enemy,  the  Turkish 
general  will  endeavour  to  approach  Plevna  from  the  west.  Hence 
the  desire  of  the  Russians  to  precipitate  the  action  of  Servia. 
Although  Hafiz  Pasha  has  been  detached  in  prevision  of  the  even¬ 
tuality  of  Servian  co-operaTion,  its  near  possibility  renders  Mehemet 
Ali’s  choice  of  route  a  matter  of  still  graver  concern.  The  best  that 
can  be  expected,  as  matters  stand,  is  that  the  decisive  engagement 
may  be  fought  by  the  army  of  relief  at  such  a  distance  from  Plevna 
that  the  beleaguered  force  may  have  the  option  of  attempting 
egress  en  masse,  and  engaging  in  simultaneous  action. 

Not  improbably  Osman  Pasha,  listening  to  the  treble  salvo  of 
guns  fired  against  Plevna  in  honour  of  the  capture  of  Kars,  and'i 
watching  grimly  through  the  frosty  night  air  the  pyrotechnic  dis¬ 
play  which  was  exhibited  after  divine  sendee,  may  have  gathered 
hope,  if  he  had  ever  lost  it,  from  the  evident  elation  of  the  foe. 
He  will  have  remembered  that  over-confidence  has  nearly  brought 
the  Russians  to  great  grief  more  than  once  during  this  campaign. 
An  Emperor  exalted  on  a  platform  to  see  what  a  battle  is  like  ; 
fireworks  for  festive  occasions  forming  a  part  of  the  impedimenta 
of  his  army ;  “  the  most  renowned  Russian  poet  ”  summoned  to 
see  the  war,  and  sing  of  it — all  this  looks  as  though,  to  use  Colonel 
Chesney’s  expression  regarding  Napoleon’s  attitude  at  the  opening 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Russians  “  scented  a  coming 
triumph.” 

A  general  bombardment  is  now  announced  as  having  commenced 
at  Plevna.  This  looks  as  though  the  Russians  were  not  without- 
uneasiness  as  to  their  capacity  lor  maintaining  the  entire  circle  of 
investment  when'  a  large  army  moves  to  the  relief.  They  are 
beginning  perhaps  to  think  that  Osman  Pasha  was  telling  the 
truth  when  he  told  a  Russian  parlementaire  that  he  intended,  and 
was  ready,  to  stand  a  winter  siege.  There  is  an  interesting  letter  in 
Friday’s  Times  from  the  Correspondent  in  Plevna ;  and,  judging 
by  the  information  he  gives,  the  besieged  seem  capable  of  holding 
their  own  for  many  weeks  to  come.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the 
bombardment  may  only  be  the  precursor  of  another  grand  assault. 
The  late  success  at  Kars  may  have  kindled  an  ardent  desire  among 
the  hotter  heads  to  take  Plevna  in  the  same  style.  The  seizure  of 
Rahova  by  the  Roumanians,  “  after  extremely  sanguinary  fighting,” 
which  must  have  affected  them  more  than  it  did  the  Turks,,  who 
were  “  not  numerous,”  seems  an  event  of  no  great  importance, 
though  they  think  differently  at  Bucharest  because  it  v?as  a 
Roumanian  operation.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  an 
historian  or  chronicler  pledged  to  tell  the  whole  truth  was  not 
engaged  by  the  Russians,  instead  of  a  poet.  For  we  are  left  sadly 
in  the  dark — apt  to  “  take  true  for  false,  and  false  for  true  ” — 
from  want  of  trustworthy  data.  We  see  plainly  enough  that  the 
Turks  are  in  a  dangerous  position  ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure 
that  the  cooler  heads  among  their  foes  regard  the  general  situation 
with  complacency. 


MR.  BRYANT’S  INDEX  EXPURGATORIDS. 

rjTO  write  a  “first-rate  editorial”  was,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
-L  American  worthy,  now  dead,  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
human  intellect.  A  stern  American  editor,  Mr.  Bryant,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  deprived  the  Western  language  of  the  words  “  first-rate  ” 
and  “  editorial.”  Neither  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  forbidden 
expressions  which  Mr.  Bryant  does  not  let  his  writers  use,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out  other  choice  flowers  of  speech  which 
often  charm  us  in  English  journals,  but  which  Mr.  Bryant  does  not 
include  in  his  list.  The  expressions  which  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Tost  disliked  bear  the  stamp  of  vulgarity,  pretension, 
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haste,  and  slang1.  A  newspaper  writer,  in  a  country  where  people 
have  more  time  for  display  than  for  culture,  and  where  facile 
humour  covers  a  number  of  literary  failings,  is  easily  tempted  into 
many  errors  of  style.  One  might  classify  his  sins  under  the  heads 
of  his  various  temptations.  First  of  all,  the  journalist  is  often 
obliged  to  write  in  a  hurry,  and  he  often  writes  in  a  hurry  even 
when  no  necessity  is  laid  on  him.  To  a  man  who  composes  at 
great  speed  the  first  word  that  comes  seems  to  do  well  enough. 
Naturally  the  first  word  that  comes  is  often  a  mere  term  of  the 
slang  of  the  press,  which,  like  the  pulpit,  has  its  little  stock  of  ex¬ 
pressions  of  all  work.  In  Mr.  Bryant’s  list  we  notice  “  Assembly 
man  ”  for  “  member  of  the  Assembly,”  “  Congress  man  ”  for  “  member 
of  Congress,’’  and  we  feel  a  modest  gratitude  to  editors  who  do  not 
yet  speak  of  Mr.  Biggar  as  a  “Parliament  man,"  or  of  members  of 
Convocation  a9  “  Convocation  men.”  “  Day  bsfore  yesterday  ” 
for  “the  day  before  yesterday”  is  less  likely  to  be  found  in  English 
journals  than  in  the  works  of  poets  who  go  carefully  over  their 
compositions  and  take  out  all  the  little  words,  the  articles  and 
particles.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  assert  that  hasty  writers 
say  “  inaugurate  ”  instead  of  “  begin  ”  because  they  are  hasty. 
The  short  word  seems  at  first  sight  to  take  up  less  room  and  to 
waste  less  time  in  writing  than  the  long  one.  But,  after  due  thought, 
we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  long  words  attract  weak  and 
pre-occupied  minds  by  a  force  not  unlike  that  of  gravitation.  The 
spirit  reaches  them,  or  they  reach  it,  more  quickly  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  square  of  the  number  of  syllables.  How  otherwise  can 
we  explain  the  sesquipedalian  words  which  men  use  when  they 
speak  iu  public  ?  Possibly,  too,  the  long  Latinized  words  have 
another  advantage.  The  mind  of  the  speaker  or  the  ready  writer 
can  run  on  a  little  in  advance  while  “  inaugurate  ”  is  being  said  or 
written.  The  misuse  of  the  word  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
mere  vanity  of  penny-a-liners  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  why 
senseless  talkers  and  silly  scribes  should  cleave  to  their  beloved 
“  inaugurate.”  We  have  not  yet  welcomed  “  located,"  but  it  is  a 
good,  satisfactory  substitute  for  “  placed,”  and  will  take  a  position 
in  modern  English  if  Mr.  Bryant  drives  it  out  of  modern 
American.  As  for  “  mutual,"  meaning  common,  it  must  survive 
as  long  as  the  novels  of  Mr.  Dickens  endure.  Mr.  Bryant  objects 
to  “  primaries,”  which  is  newspaper  American  for  “  primary 
meetings."  In  English  “  primary  meetings  ”  are  still  unknown, 
and  primaries  are  part  of  an  unknown  language.  Perhaps  the  new 
Liberal  organization  may  ruthlessly  bring  in  “  primary  meet¬ 
ings,”  and  then  we  shall  have  our  choice  of  expressions.  “  Caucus” 
we  know;  “lobbying”  and  “  log-rolling  ”  we  have  heard  of;  but 
Mr.  Bryant  does  not  forbid  these  terms,  unless,  indeed,  he  in¬ 
cludes  them  in  “  Wall-Street  Slang.”  We  miss  “plug  ugly,”  too, 
from  his  list — a  valuable  political  term;  and  he  perhaps  admits 
“  bull-dosing  ”  as  he  does  not  expressly  reject  it,  and  as  it  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  slang  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  not  easy  for 
an  editor  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  New  conditions  of 
things  must  be  expressed  by  new  terms.  The  Tartars,  not  having 
the  abstract  term  “  beauty,”  make  shift,  Captain  Burnaby  thinks, 
with  a  word  which  literally  means  “mutton-fat.”  So  the  American 
journalist,  for  a  time,  may  use  “corruption,”  “bribery,”  “job,” 
and  so  on,  to  qualify  the  political  practices  of  his  countrymen.  But 
as  these  become  as  familiar  as  abstract  terms  to  growing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  fresh  vocabulary  comes  into  being,  and  “  wire-pulling  ”  and 
“  log-rolling  ”  and  “  lobbying  ”  emerge  from  slang  into  language. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Bryant  thinks  they  have  become  respectable  already  ;  or 
perhaps  he  does  not  believe  that  his  contributors  need  to  be  warned 
against  them. 

Next  to  mere  reckless  haste,  acting  on  a  commonplace  mind,  pre¬ 
tentious  vulgarity  seems  to  supply  most  of  the  forbidden  words — 
by  the  way,  we  ought  to  say  “  proscribed  expressions.”  The 
Americans  admit  their  national  love  of  titles.  It  is  partly  in¬ 
herited,  no  doubt,  from  English  ancestry,  partly  the  result  of 
Republican  institutions.  Mr.  Bryant  finds  it  necessary  to  outlaw 
Mrs.  President,  Mrs.  Governor,  Mrs.  General,  and  so  on.  His  paper 
can  hardly  be  a  favourite  in  the  stone  houses  of  Fourth  Avenue, 
if  that  is  where  the  first  families  of  New  York  live.  It  is  hard  that 
respected  matrons  should  be  cut  off  from  a  share  in  the  honours  of 
their  husbands.  “  I  made  the  carles  lords,”  said  a  Scotch  king, 
“  but  I  will  not  make  the  carlines  ladies.”  So  the  wife  of  a  Scotch 
“  Paper  Lord  ”  is  still  plain  Mrs.  MacTavish,  and,  if  Mr.  Bryant’s 
reform  makes  way,  Mrs.  General  Chollop  will  be  plain’  Mrs. 
Ohollop.  After  all  she  is  not  in  worse  case  than  a  bishop’s  wife 
in  England.  Whatever  they  may  do  in  the  United  States,  we  do 
not  speak  of  Mrs.  Bishop  So  and  So.  “  Hon.”  and  “  Esq.”  fare  no 
better  with  Mr.  Bryant  than  Mrs.  Governor ;  and  he  refuses  to  let 
an  officer  have  the  doubtful  joy  of  hearing  himself  called  an 
“  official.”  Persons  must  not  aspire  to  be  called  “  parties,”  though 
it  has  chanced  to  us  to  hear  a  Scotch  preacher  use  “  parties  ”  for 
persons  in  the  most  sacred  theological  sense  of  the  term. 

“  Gentle  dulness  that  loves  a  joke  ”  is  one  of  the  formulte  that 
should  be  extinguished  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind.  But 
the  dulness  of  American  journalism  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  jocular. 
One  newspaper  actually  contains  nothing  but  jokes,  aud  the  jokes 
become  household  words  aud  are  welcome  to  the  exhausted  writer. 
If  he  has  no  wit  at  hand,  he  can  at  least  call  Great  Britain  “  John 
Bull,”  and  can  speak  of  his  own  country  as  “  Brother  Jonathan.” 
He  can  refer  to  Secession  as  “  eecesh,”  and  to  a  negro  as  a  darkey, 
and  with  him  to  capture  is  to  “  bap.”  But  this  does  not  carry  him 
far,  and  he  falls  back  on  the  copious  slang  of  America.  Slang 
supplies  the  most  respectable  of  the  condemned  words.  “Bogus” 
is  not  very  useful,  but  “  loafer,”  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  is 
expressive  enough.  “  Roughs  "  and  “  rowdies  ”  we  have  alwavs 


with  us ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  short  and  contemptuous 
name  for  them.  “  Lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  ”  might  do ; 
but  the  expression  is  long;  and,  if  Mr.  Bryant  will  let  the  world 
say  so,  does  not  “  connote  ”  violence.  But  we  would  not  blame 
him  for  rejecting  “  connote,”  “  environment,”  “  cultured,”  with 
“  precious.”  “  sweet, supreme,”  “  splendid,”  “rapturous,”  “emo¬ 
tional”  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  “  own  tentatives,”  whatever 
they  may  be.  Mr.  Bryant  apparently  has  not  many  delicate  and 
chosen  smila  among  his  contributors,  or  bis  index  expuryatoriua 
would  have  included  a  great  many  words  that  are  overworked  in 
England.  “  Fiery  ”  and  “  flower-like  ”  would  have  been  gibbeted  ; 
and  how  can  the  newest  sort  of  fine  writing  get  on  without  flowers 
and  flames  P  Like  certain  oaths  mentioned  by  Bob  Acres,  these 
blossoms  of  speech  “  have  had  their  day.”  “  All  can  rear  the 
flower,  for  most  have  got  tho  seed”;  and  language  that  was 
novel  a  few  years  since  is  now  the  stock  iu  trade  of  the  feeblest 
amateurs. 

The  American  papers  seem  to  have  about  as  much  French, 
though  not  near  so  much  Greek,  as  some  English  journals. 
“Artiste”  flourishes,  and  everything  from  Krupp's  guns  to  tea- 
parties  is  oa  the  “tapis.”  “  Taboo  ”  is  tabooed,  to  make  use  of  a 
New  Zealand  word,  which  should  be  written  tcipu.  Every  one 
who  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  propriety  in  language  must  detest 
“  collide/’  “  authoress,”  “  endorse  ”  for  “  approve,”  “  in  our  midst  ” 
(a  piece  of  pulpit  slang'1,  “reliable,”  “ovation  ’;  but/why  should 
not  a  defeated  army  be  called  a  “  beaten  ”  army  ?  Mr.  Bryant 
possibly  prefers  “  whipped;”  at  least  he  does  not  reject  “whipped.” 
But  “  beaten  ”  is  good  English,  better  than  Mr.  Browning's  “  army 
labouring,  and  badly  pounded.”  It  is  absurd  to  throw  away  a  good 
synonym,  even  if  one  lias  not  that  dislike  of  repeating  a  word 
which  makes  sporting  leader-writers  call  grouse  “  the  feathered 
quarry  ”  and  “  the  denizens  of  the  moors.”  The  word  “  iufelix  ” 
for  unfortunate,  unlucky,  has  lately  stolen  into  that  well  of  pure 
American  undetiled,  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Bryant's  list.  “  Gents”  he  rightly  objects  to, 
if  it  is  used  instead  of  “  gentlemen  ”;  but  in  England,  at  least,  it 
denotes  dissipated  shopboys  and  the  patrons  of  music-halls. 

The  New  York  editor  might  well  have  added  a  number  of  stock 
metaphors  and  ancient  illustrations  to  his  “  objectionable”  words. 
It  is  odd,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  who  has  introduced 
Mr.  Bryant’s  list  to  English  notice,  himself  employs  the  word 
“  objectionable.”  No  single  word  can  bo  so  oil'enBive  as  “  the 
future  student  of  the  ruins  of  London,”  who  passed  from  Mrs. 
Barbauld  to  Shelley,  and  from  Shelley  to  Macaulay,  and  who 
probably  was  a  commonplace  in  Nineveh  and  a  weariness  in 
Erech.  The  “  cradle  of  the  A ryan  race  ”  is  a  formula  that 
has  seen  better  times.  The  English  way  of  taking  pleasure, 
though  now  in  extreme  old  age,  is  as  brisk  and  lively  as  ever  in 
the  literature  of  picturesque  reporters.  The  coffin  of  Mahomet 
is  called  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Tancred  the  “  prerogative 
of  dolts  and  dullards ;  ”  but  then  dolts  and  dullards  d@  a  great 
deal  of  literary  work,  and  eveu  Prime  Ministers  use  “  prerogative” 
as  glibly  as  leader-writers  abuse  “  apj  auage.”  Roumania  has  lorg 
been  “  the  appanage  of  Russia  ”  even  in  country  newspapers,  and 
Montenegro  is  freely  spoken  of  as  “  the  fief  of  the  Muscovite.”  The 
tragedy  of  Hamlet  is  still  played  with  the  omission  of  the  chief 
part,  and  only  very  erudite  scribes  make  use  of  the  French  variant 
of  Ph'edre.  It  is  re  ally  time  to  drop  the  anecdote  about  “  it  pleases 
her,  and  does  not  hurt  me.”  Can  anything  be  more  indelicate  than 
the  introduction  of  the  remark  about  the  beastly  customs  and  defi¬ 
cient  manners  of  savages  r  Too  many  things  and  people  have  been 
“  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ”  in  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years. 
“  The  Renaissance  ”  and  artistic  “Bohemia”  have  become  intolerable 
pests.  The  tale  of  the  American  wlio  thatched  his  house  in  a  fog 
so  dense  that  he  unconsciously  workedout  on  the  log  itself  isknown 
to  all.  As  to  the  man  who,  though  he  excelled  in  profane  swearing, 
was  once  “  not  equal  to  the  occasion,”  he  has  been  driven  as  hard 
as  the  uninteresting  pedestrians  who  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  till  further  notice.  It  is  odd  that  these  illus¬ 
trations  and  anecdotes  hold  their  ground  so  firmly,  for  any  party 
catchword  soon  becomes  an  instrument  against  the  side  which 
introduces  it.  The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  still  as  sound  as  the  dirtv 
linen  which  “  we  English  ”  wash  in  public,  and  the  petard  with 
which  the  engineer  is  hoisted  is  as  active  as  the  lish  torpedo. 
“  Atrocities,”  on  the  other  hand,  can  conjure  up  a  spirit  all  unlike 
that  which  once  they  raised,  and  even  “  British  interests  ”  do 
“  somewhat  smack,  a  little  grow  to.”  This  is  the  result  of  the 
natural  envy  which  writers  feel  for  opponents  who  have  got  hold 
of  a  good  cry.  The  French  unluckily  have  no  party  which  can  shout 
for  “  our  old  Marshal  and  our  new  Constitution,”  or  they  might 
parody  a  witticism  which,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says,  is  “  played  out 
long  ago.”  The  hoary  illustrations  and  jokes  which  do  not  come 
out  of  the  classical  dictionary  are  generally  the  invention  of  Lord 
Macaulay  or  Lord  Beaconsfield.  That  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
they  are  dear  to  speakers  and  writers  who  know  nothing  of  anv 
literature  between  the  Horace  of  their  boyhood  and  the  public 
speeches  of  their  prime.  No  English  Bryant  will  ever  crush  those 
old  favourites  of  the  public,  the  public  which  still  tolerates  “  this 
enlightened  age  ”  and  “  modern  civilization.”  Iu  the  last  year 
“  hysterics  ”  had  a  long  run,  and  the  words  “  sickly  sentiment” 
almost  set  themselves  up  automatically  in  type;  but  what  are 
these  novelties  in  the  dull  routine  of  daily  journalism  and  dailv 
addresses  to  persons  whom  it  was  once  forbidden  to  call  “con¬ 
stituents  ”  P  While  we  live  in  fixed  grooves,  slovenly  and  taste¬ 
less  language  is  certain  to  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  rare 
writers  who  must  submit  to  be  called  “  individuals.” 
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TIIE  POPE  AND  THE  PAPAS  ILL 

W]  do  not  know  who  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
at  Rome  just  now  may  happen  to  be,  though  we  should  be 
disposed  on  internal  evidence  to  identify  him  with  a  well-known 
English  writer  on  foreign  ecclesiastical  subjects.  His  statements 
differ  widely  from  the  random  and  blundering  rhapsodies  in 
which  “  Our  Own  Correspondent  ”  too  often  indulges,  and  if  we 
are  not  able  to  agree  in  every  particular  with  his  estimate  of  men 
and  things,  it  is  always  at  least  deserving  of  respectful  attention. 
In  bringing  under  our  notice  a  recent  work  of  Signor  Bonghi  on 
Tins  IX.  and  the  Future  Tope,  he  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  not  only  of  one  of  the  best  writers  and  profoundest 
thinkers  in  Italy,  but  of  one  who  “  takes  a  more  grave  and  earnest 
view  of  the  Papacy  than  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen.” 
Signor  Bonghi  is  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For  some  years  he  edited 
the  Terseveranza ,  and  he  still  contributes  to  the  Antologia 
and  other  reviews.  His  instincts  are  rather  literary  and 
philosophical  than  political.  He  has  translated  the  whole 
of  Plato  into  Italian,  and  is  well  versed  in  English  and 
German  literature.  He  looks  on  the  Papacy  as  a  great 
fact,  and  on  the  Temporal  Power  as  an  institution  too  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  the  traditions  of  many  centuries  for  Popes  and 
ecclesiastics  ever  to  be  willing  voluntarily  to  surrender.  As  he 
expresses  it,  “  The  Papal  tiara  is  more  surely  hid  in  every 
seminarist’s  carpet-bag  than  the  Marshal’s  baton  in  every  raw  con¬ 
script’s  knapsack.”  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  at  present  is  a 
tolerably  contented — though  not  a  hearty  or  loyal — acquiescence  in 
existing  facts.  But  so  much  as  this  cannot  be  looked  for  from 
Pius  IX.  He  has  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  but, 
like  the  mediatized  Sovereign  in  Vivian  Greg,  he  has  never  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  position,  still  less  accepted  it,  and  the  sense  of  bitter 
wrong  rankles  undiminished  in  his  breast.  That  is  one  reason  why 
so  great  an  importance  attaches  to  the  election  of  his  successor.  A 
new  Pope,  however  tirmly  resolved  not  to  abdicate  his  reversionary 
claims— and  it  would  be  neither  prudent  nor  pertinent  to  demand 
an  ideal  sacrifice — might  frankly  consent  to  a  practical  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo,  and  cease  to  denounce  any  available  modus 
vivendi  as  “  tyrannical,  sacrilegious,  and  intolerable.”  He  might 
he  content,  so  to  speak,  to  emerge  from  the  Catacombs  and 
sanction  a  Concordat.  To  statesmen  like  Signor  Bonghi,  who,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  though  a  Catholic,  is  not  an  Ultramontane, 
the  question  has  of  course  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  interest, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  return  to  it. 

In  1872  Signor  Bonghi  discussed  the  probable  issues  of  the  next 
Conclave  in  three  articles  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  which  he  has 
now  republished  with  some  additional  matter,  the  situation  having 
considerably  altered  in  the  interim.  There  were  then  only  forty- 
five  Cardinals,  but  thirty-five  have  been  created  since,  half  of 
whom  however  have  died ;  and  a  fresh  batch  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
created  at  Christmas.  Of  the  existing  sixty-two  considerably  over 
a  third  are  foreigners— an  important  point,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  in  the  Conclave  is  required 
for  a  valid  election.  Signor  Bonghi  may  be  right  in  his  idea  that 
this  strengthening  of  the  foreign  element  is  due  to  an  unconfessed 
change  in  the  Pope’s  mind,  who  is  perhaps  less  desirous  than 
formerly  of  virtually  dictating  by  anticipation  the  policy  of  the  elec¬ 
tors,  and  more  willing  to  trust  to  the  combined  and  mutually  com¬ 
plementary  judgments  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors  under  the  divine 
guidance  which  is  believed  to  overrule  their  deliberations.  It  is 
thought  by  those  who  know  him  best  that  the  liberal  instincts  of  the 
earlier  years  of  his  reign  have  been  rather  overlaid  than  superseded 
by  the  later  influences  brought  to  bear  on  Pius  IX.  There  have 
certainly  been  well  authenticated  reports  of  private  communica¬ 
tions  of  a  not  unfriendly  character  passing  between  Ilis  Holiness 
and  “  the  Robber  King,”  while  they  were  at  daggers  drawn  in  their 
official  relations.  And  there  have  not  been  wanting  signs,  as  the 
Times'  Correspondent  remarks,  that  he  was  acting  a  partin  the  sort 
of  “  bluster  and  rodomontade”  so  often  displayed  in  his  Allocu¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  added  in  confirmation  of  this  view  that  a 
remarkable  contrast  was  presented  in  the  tone  of  last  year’s  Allo¬ 
cution  on  the  Clerical  Abuses  Bill,  when — as  we  took  occasion  to 
point  out  at  the  time — the  Pope  was  evidently  aware  that  he  really 
had  a  strong  case,  and  meant  business.  What  gives  a  prospective 
significance  to  any  indications  of  the  real  mind  of  Pius  IX.  is  the 
fact,  to  which  Signor  Bonghi  adverts,  that,  while  he  may  be  11  a 
man  of  limited  intelligence  and  scanty  knowledge,”  his  will  does 
unquestionably  exercise,  and  has  long  exercised,  a  great  authority 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Cardinals  and  the  hierarchy  generally, 
which  may  not  altogether  die  with  him.  This  may  Be  partly 
due  to  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  partly  to  the  trials  he  has  gone 
through,  partly  to  the  unprecedented  length  and  critical  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  pontificate,  partly  to  what  his  admirers  call  the 
firmness,  and  outsiders  the  obstinacy,  of  his  character.  But  at 
all  events  it  is  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  fact  which 
has  a  twofold  bearing  on  any  conjectures  that  may  be  formed  as 
to  the  future  action  of  the  Sacred  College.  On  the  one  hand, 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  personally  towards  a  better 
understanding  with  the  Quirinal  might  be  expected  to  relax  the 
hostile  disposition  of  the  Curia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  their  hostile  attitude  expresses  their  genuine  dis¬ 
position,  and  how  far  it  merely  reflects  the  dominating  influence 
of  a  will  which  they  dare  not  at  present  disobey,  but  which  would 
cease  .to  control  their  policy  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  with¬ 
drawn.  The  Cardinals  have  the  best  reason  for  knowing  that 


under  the  present  regime  their  exalted  office  ensures  no  immunity 
from  the  danger  of  any  open  resistance: — 

The  Cardinals  have  been  so  long  awed  by  the  absolute  and  imperious 
disposition  ot'  the  Pope’s  mind  that  it  has  at  all  times  been  impossible  to 
get  at  their  real  way  of  thinking.  Though  neither  harsh  nor  tierce  by 
nature,  Pius  IX.  is  extremely  self-reliant  and  conceited,  and  ready  to  visit 
contradiction  however  slight  to  his  wishes  with  punishments  the  severity 
of  which  is  heightened  by  his  conviction  that  those  wishes  are  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  (Jod's  will.  All  resistance  to  his  behests  angers  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  deems  it  not  only  irreverent,  but  sinful.  Witness  the  case  of  Cardinal 
d’Andrea,  who,  because  he  evinced  a  less  unrelenting  hostility  to  the 
Italian  Government,  was  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  Sacred 
College  and  with  forfeiture  of  his  right  as  a  member  of  the  future  Conclave, 
the  Pope  in  that  case  usurping  a  power  seldom  exercised  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors  and  establishing  a  posthumous  right  which  the  Conclave  never 
acknowledged  in  any  instance. 

These  words  of  Signor  Bonghi’s  suggest  one  reason,  but  not  the 
only  one,  why  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  attach  much  weight  to 
the  conjectures  even  of  so  competent  an  observer  as  himself  about 
the  chances  of  the  next  election.  In  any  estimate  of  the  character 
and  future  conduct  of  the  Cardinals  the  personal  influence  of 
Pius  IX.  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  thus  an  unknown 
element  is  at  once  introduced  into  the  calculation.  But,  apart 
from  this  special  ground  of  hesitation  in  the  present  case,  predic¬ 
tions  about  a  future  Conclave  are  always  hazardous  at  best. 
In  other  words,  a  fallacy  lurks  under  the  ingenious  Italian 
coinage  of  the  term  papabile.  In  its  strict  etymology  the 
designation  would  of  course  include  every  Cardinal,  or  rather 
every  Roman  cleric,  any  one  of  whom  is  eligible  to  the  Papacy. 
But  the  unbroken  precedent  of  several  centuries  virtually  con¬ 
fines  the  choice  of  the  electors  to  Cardinals,  and  to  Italian  Cardi¬ 
nals  ;  the  last  exception  occurred  in  the  person  of  Adrian  VI., 
who  was  a  Belgian  and  was  not  a  Cardinal,  and  there  are  special 
reasons,  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  why  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  ordinary  usage  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  Con¬ 
clave.  In  its  received  application,  however,  the  term  papabile  is  far 
more  narrowly  restricted.  It  is  applied  not  to  the  members  of  the 
.Sacred  College  generally,  but  to  the  favourites  only,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  profane  an  illustration — to  those  who  are  supposed  to  come 
into  the  reckoning.  And  thus, in  any  calculations  framed  on  the  death 
ol’GregoryXVI.jthepresent  Pope  would  certainly  have  been  excluded 
from  the  class  of  Tapabili.  It  is  true  that  one  disturbing  cause,  which 
might,  but  for  an  accident,  have  produced  important  results  in  the 
last  Conclave,  will  be  withdrawn,  if  we  may  credit  the  report  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  has  decided  no  longer  to  recognize  the  right 
of  veto  hitherto  accorded,  by  prescription  but  not  by  any  written 
law,  to  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Austrian  Governments.  But  this 
removes  one  element  of  uncertainty  only,  and  one  not  very  often 
brought  into  play.  It  is  the  impossibility  of  gauging  beforehand 
the  variety  and  complication  of  motives  by  which  dillerent  parties 
in  the  Conclave  may  be  swayed,  and  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  checks  and  counter-checks  by  which  the  process  of  election 
is  guarded — as  though  for  the  very  purpose  of  confounding  all 
previous  calculations — which  explain  the  worthlessness  of  these 
prophetic  lists  of  Tapabili.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  as  in  the 
last  Conclave,  that  just  the  candidate  who  was  considered  un- 
likeliest  emerges  with  the  triple  tiara.  As  Benedict  XIV.  remarked 
on  his  election — who  had  come  to  Rome  a  poor  man  some  years 
before  and  had  been  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Canons  of  St.  John 
Lateran  when  he  sought  election  among  them — Lapis  quem 
reprobaverunt  cedificat ores  f 'actus  est  in  caput  anguli. 

Signor  Bonghi's  conjectures  about  the  future  Conclave  do  not 
therefore  appear  to  us  to  carry  any  vary  great  weight  so  far  as  the 
prospects  of  individual  candidates  are  concerned.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  three  of  those  whom  he  thought  likely  candi¬ 
dates  in  1872  have  since  died,  including  Riario  Sforza.  His  present 
list  of  Tapabili  includes  the  names  of  Moricheni,  He  Luca,  Bilio, 
Monaco  la  Valletta,  Simeoni,  Franchi  and  Pecci ;  nor  does  he  think 
that  the  position  of  Simeoni  as  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Pecci  as 
Camerlengo  need  prove  an  insuperable  disqualification.  Moricheni, 
he  fears,  may  be  held  disqualified  by  his  age  and  his  popularity 
with  Italian  Liberals.  Pecci  he  describes  as  “  one  of  the  most 
elevated  minds  and  most  even  tempers  in  the  Sacred  College,”  but 
the  election  of  the  Camerlengo  would  certainly  be  against  the 
ordinary  etiquette,  though  no  violation  of  any  rule.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  his  expectation  that  many  of  the  foreign  Cardinals 
will  side  with  the  extremest  and  most  uncompromising  section  of 
their  Italian  colleagues,  the  French  and  Spaniards  especially.  Of 
the  German,  Austrian,  and  English  members  of  the  Sacred  College 
he  thinks  better,  but  with  one  notable  exception.  His  account  of 
the  most  distinguished,  as  he  considers,  of  the  new  Italian  Car¬ 
dinals  will  sound  familiar  to  English  readers,  though  they  may 
wish  it  was  less  conspicuously  correct : — 

But  nothing  better  proves  the  power  exercised  by  institutions  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  prevailing  influence  pf  a  religious  sentiment  above  all  other 
instincts  of  human  nature,  than  the  fact  that  Manning,  an  Englishman, 
brought  up  with  the  ideas  of  a  free  nation,  and  bv  no  means  disposed  to 
renounce  for  himself  or  for  his  countrymen  any'  of  those  liberties  and  rights 
which  are  part  of  their  existence,  in  any  question  concerning  the  Church 
and  its  connexion  with  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  obstin  . te,  antiquated, 
and  inflexible  of  men.  At  the  present  moment  one  of  the  weightiest  points 
on  which  the  Sacred  College  will  have  to  deliberate  is  this — “Of  what  con¬ 
sequence  is  the  Temporal  i’ower  in  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Church  ?  Is  it  of  such  moment  that  the  Pontificate  should  consider  it 
the  main  aim  and.  end  of  its  policy?”  And  these  two  questions  are 
already  prejudged  by  Manning  in  his  recent  writings  on  “The  Independence 
of  the  Holy  See,’'  where  both  are  met  with  an  affirmative  answer. 
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LOW  LIFE  ABOVE  STAIRS. 

ONE  of  Leech’s  caricatures  represents  a  master  complaining  to 
his  servant  that  his  butcher's  hills  are  high  and  his  food 
inferior.  The  servant  expresses  great  surprise  at  this,  assuring  the 
master  that,  whenever  there  is  anything  good  in  the  kitchen,  some 
of  it  is  always  sent  up  to  the  dining-room.  We  wish  that  this 
rule  were  of  more  universal  application,  for  there  are  large 
houses  in  which  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  some  of  the  order 
and  discipline  which  are  observed  below  stairs  could  be  introduced 
above.  There  is  generally  a  certain  amount  of  decorum  main¬ 
tained  iu  the  lower  regions.  In  those  dominions  the  practice,  of 
smoking  is  kept  within  due  limits,  the  pleasant  custom  of  making 
apple-pie  beds  is  not  there  in  vogue,  nor  would  “  drawing,”  with 
its  usual  accompaniment  of  uproarious  laughter,  be  tolerated  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Imagine  the  face  of  a  butler  if  an 
under-housemaid  were  to  “  make  hay  ”  in  his  room,  or  that  of  a 
housekeeper  if  a  pantry-boy  were  to  place  her  tire-irons  in  her 
bed.  But  such  excessive  refinements  of  wit  and  courtesy  are  not 
deemed  becoming  in  menials,  being  reserved  for  the  edification  of 
people  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  education.  The 
propping  of  wet  sponges  on  doors  ajar,  the  sewing  up  of  the  collars 
or  sleeves  of  night  attires,  the  soaking  of  clean  linen  in  baths, 
bear-fighting,  and  other  pleasantries  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  the 
privileges  of  the  gentle  and  the  noble.  Little  jeux  d  esprit  of 
this  kind  seem  to  be  considered  specially  graceful  when  practised 
upon  young  men  by  ladies  of  such  exalted  position  that  any  attempt 
at  revenge  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Life  would  indeed  be 
dull,  and  conversation  insipid,  were  it  not  for  these  charming 
adventures.  These  agreeable  innovations  on  the  monotonous 
routine  of  good  society  are  at  present,  no  doubt,  of  exceptional  and 
comparatively  rare  occurrence  ;  but  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  a  new  invention  is  rapidly  popularized.  So  many  childish 
freaks  have  been  already  revived  among  adults,  that  we  may  surely 
hope  to  live  to  see  general  bolstering  matches  taking  place  between 
the  male  and  female  occupants  of  country  houses  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  morning  toilets.  There  will  then  be  only  one 
feature  wanted  to  complete  the  success  of  nursery  renaissance,  and 
that  is  a  stern  matron  who  should  administer  the  appropriate 
domestic  discipline  to  each  of  the  rioters. 

There  have  been  benighted  periods  when  refinement,  culture,  the 
study  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  music  were  considered  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  British  upper  classes  ;  but  now  such  trifles 
have  been  relegated  to  their  proper  sphere.  They  appertain 
only  to  tutors,  clergymen,  professors,  artists,  dealers,  and,  in  short, 
to  people  who  are  paid  for  giving  their  attention  to  them.  Al¬ 
though  incidentally  they  may  be  tolerated  in  society,  it  is  not 
“  good  form  ”  to  speak  of  them  too  often.  Aged  spinsters  and 
younger  sons  may  be  permitted  to  dabble  in  such  things ;  but  then 
they  must  expect  to  have  the  sobriquet  of  “  poor”  always  placed 
before  their  names.  There  is  of  course  a  certain  pleasure  in 
possessing  a  work  of  art  of  sufficient  value  to  make  other 
people  jealous,  and  walls  must  be  covered  with  pictures ;  but 
their  selection  is  best  left  to  a  respectable  dealer,  especially 
if  the  latter  does  not  mind  waiting  some  time  before 
he  is  paid.  The  chief  charm  of  music  is  to  obtain  at  a  high 
price  a  box  at  the  opera  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  even 
stalls,  or  to  have  a  more  celebrated  singer  to  perform  in  one’s 
drawing-room  than  anybody  of  one’s  acquaintances  has  succeeded 
in  securing.  In  literature,  the  summit  of  ambition  is  to  have  the 
newest  novels  and  books  of  travel  on  one’s  tables,  and  then  to  return 
them  to  the  library  unread,  to  be  replaced  by  others.  As  to  news¬ 
papers,  articles  of  the  usual  length  being  too  great  a  tax  'upon  the 
endurance  of  fashionable  readers,  certain  philanthropic  editors  have 
adopted  the  system  of  giving  short  paragraphs  of  a  few  lines  each, 
which  are  considered  better  suited  to  the  mental  capacities  of  their 
readers.  If  this  kind  of  thing  goes  on  long,  and  the  childish  tastes 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand  continue  to  develop  themselves,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  dear  children  capable  only  of  looking  at  the 
pictures  in  their  periodicals  and  unable'to  decipher  the  letterpress. 
Indeed  this  would  be  a  consummation  not  entirely  undesirable,  as  they 
would  then  be  unable  to  keep  betting-books,  or  to  write  their  names 
on  the  backs  of  bills.  Thus  far,  however,  reading  has  not  altogether 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  tone  of  the  most  popular  novels  is 
sufficiently  illustrative  of  that  of  fashionable  society.  Their  style, 
their  English,  and  the  nature  of  their  repartee  would,  some  years 
ago,  have  been  considered  more  suitable  to  a  servants’  hall  than  to 
a  drawing-room  ;  but  now  the  mantle  of  John  Thomas  has  fallen 
upon  his  master,  and  ladies  of  high  birth  invoke  the  spirit  of  vul¬ 
garity.  The  plots  of  these  works  of  fiction  have  an  extraordinary 
similarity  to  each  other.  In  the  first  volume  there  is  either  a 
marriage  of  convenience  or  else  a  marriage  of  pique.  In  the  second 
volume  the  misery  of  the  wedded  pair  is  graphically  described. 
In  the  third  one  spouse  dies,  and  the  other  marries  for  “  true, 
true  love  ”  the  sweetheart  of  childhood.  Incidentally  some  of 
these  refined  productions  introduce  more  or  less  nastiness,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  various  readers.  The  tone  of  conversation  to  be  found 
in  them  is  the  faithful  counterpart  of  what  may  be  heard  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  certain  great  folks.  In  the  houses  of  such  one 
sometimes  almost  expects  to  see  the  butler  embrace  his  master  after 
the  manner  of  Mephistopheles  at  the  end  of  Faust,  and  disappear  with 
him  slowly  through  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor,  through  which  would 
be  reflected  a  lurid  glare  from  the  kitchen  fire.  In  such  an  event  no 
one  would  be  able  to  deny  that  the  host  had  been  taken  to  the 
regions  for  w-hich  he  was  alcne  fitted. 


The  new  order  of  things  is  to  be  seen  in  dress  also.  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  wear  “  half  dress  ”  in  London,  and 
on  many  occasions  where  full  morning  costume  has  hitherto  always 
been  considered  the  proper  thing  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
seems  to  be  a  gratification  to  some  people  to  lower  themselves  in 
every  possible  way,  and  the  opportunity  of  violating  the  conven¬ 
tional  rules  of  dress  is  not  to  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
these  worthies  array  themselves  in  their  best  attire,  their  smart¬ 
ness  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of  that  of  a  footman  out  of  place 
who  has  “  always  lived  in  the  best  families.”  Our  forefathers  used 
to  adorn  their  conversation  with  quotations  from  Latin  authors, 
and  we  have  certainly  no  wish  to  see  this  pedantic  practice  revived  ; 
but  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Nowadays 
quotations  are  made  instead  from  low  comic  songs,  which  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  they  are  in  a  language  which  ladies 
understand.  It  is  considered  witty  among  a  fast  clique  to  bring 
in  repeatedly  in  conversation  some  dull  joke  made  by  a 
fool  for  fools.  Humour  is  not  appreciated  unless  it  is  broad 
and  “easy  to  be  understanded.”  On  the  whole,  perhaps  ex¬ 
clusively  male  conversation  is  far  less  coarse  than  it  used  to  be ; 
and  one  is  often  more  likely  to  hear  rational  and  sensible  talk 
in  a  club  smoking-room  than  in  the  boudoirs  of  certain  fashion¬ 
able  ladies.  How  astonished  the  shades  of  our  ancestors  would 
be  if  we  could  inform  them  that  when  in  these  days  the  restraint 
and  decorum  of  masculine  society  are  found  to  be  too  oppres¬ 
sive,  the  remedy  lies  in  having  recourse  to  the  perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  ladies  who  are  received  into  what- 
is  ironically  termed  “  good  society.”  And  this  leads  us  to  con¬ 
template  the  fashionable  relations  of  husbands  and  wives.  There- 
is  certainly  nothing  new  in  the  infidelities  of  married  people, 
and  the  present  unusual  pressure  of  business  in  the  Divorce  Court 
is  merely  a  matter  of  degree.  But  the  general  view  of  society 
concerning  such  subjects  reminds  us  of  the  answer  given  by  am 
undergraduate  on  being  asked  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  woman- 
taken  in  adultery.  The  intelligent  youth  replied,  “There  was 
great  joy  among  the  ninety -and-nine  just  persons  who  needed  no- 
repentance.”  And  so  in  our  own  day,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  current  talk  of  society,  there  appears  to  be  “great  joy  ”  among 
— we  will  not  say  the  just  persons,  or  those  who  need  no  repent¬ 
ance,  but  a  lgrge  proportion  of  ladies,  when  a  case  of  this  kind 
has  been  discovered.  They  have  found  an  inexhaustible  topic  of 
pleasant  interest  to  relieve  the  dulness  and  vacuity  of  their  daily 
talk.  The  Priest  in  Absolution  was  popularly  denounced  as  a 
scandal,  though  we  are  afraid  not  a  few  of  its  fair  denouncers 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  obtain  a  loan  of  the  book ;  yet 
ladies  and  gentlemen  converse  about  subjects  which  a  priest  in 
confession  would  only  allude  to  by  inquiring  whether  the  Sixth 
Commandment  (as  it  is  in  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Decalogue) 
had  been  broken.  Wemay  observe  too  that,  although  society  is  ready 
enough  to  cry  out  against  the  reading  by  servants  of  such  periodi¬ 
cals  as  the  Police  Feus,  no  exception  is  taken  to  their  masters  and 
mistresses  feasting  their  eyes  and  ears  upon  the  realities  of  which 
newspapers  of  that  kind  merely  give  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Ladies  seem  to  derive  entertainment  from  seeing  a  wretched 
woman  standing  on  her  trial  for  murder,  and  when  she  is  taken 
out  of  Court  to  nurse  her  baby,  the  model  mothers  adjourn  to  their 
luncheons  with  invigorated  appetites,  and  no  doubt  express  some- 
astonishment  at  seeing  the  Court  crowded  with  so  many  “  low, 
horrid-looking  people.”  When  a  Balham,  a  Penge,  or  a  Detective 
case  is  going  on,  the  extremely  lengthy  newspaper  reports  afford 
more  amusement  to  women  than  to  men.  To  some  of  the  gentler 
sex,  indeed,  anything  involving  publicity  or  notoriety  recommends 
itself.  Skating^  or  playing  at  lawn-tennis  in  places  which  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  public,  hunting,  attendance  at  sales  of  horses 
and  other  things  which  we  need  not  mention,  highly  gratify 
the  feminine  taste  of  the  day.  There  was  even  a  story  in  the 
newspapers  the  other  day  of  a  lady  being  rendered  miserable  by  not 
being  permitted  to  be  shot  out  of  Zazel’s  cannon  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Aquarium.  But  if  to  imitate  and  to  emulate  low  and 
vulgar  life  is  the  ambition  of  not  a  few  members  of  “  good 
society,”  these  must  indeed  be  to  them  happy  times.  Even  the 
ecstasies  of  a  tea-garden  may  now  be  enjoyed  at  certain  sub¬ 
urban  clubs.  We  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  noble  game  of  kiss- 
in-the-ring  being  introduced  at  these  fashionable  establishments, 
but  there  is  no  saying  what  improvements  may  not  be  introduced 
in  course  of  time.  To  take  quiet  little  evening  walks  in  secluded 
paths  must  rival  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  servant  girls  when 
they  meet  their  “  followers  ”  after  supper  in  the  shrubberies  of  a 
country  house,  and  as  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  becoming  a 
popular  one  at  these  places,  even  the  happiness  of  a  “  Sunday 
out  ”  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of  servants. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  society  generally  is  on  a  lower 
level  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  houses 
of  many  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  there  is  an  undue 
amount  of  low  life  above  stairs.  Nor  should  we  notice  the  fact 
did  we  not  believe  this  tendency  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  evil 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  that  not  only  is  the  tone 
of  society  deteriorated,  but  a  bad  influence  extends  itself  among 
servants  and  those  who  are  thrown  into  contact  with  low-minded, 
people  of  high  social  standing.  The  general  tone  of  disrespect  and 
discourtesy  exhibited  by  the  latter  is  caught  by  their  dependents, 
and  we  have  known  cases  in  which  the  moral  infection  has  led 
once  respectable  servants  into  habits  which  have  brought  misery 
1  upon  themselves  and  their  families.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to 
;  be  “  jolly,”  but  time  will  show  whether  the  disuse  of  courtesy,  the- 
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smoking  of  cigarettes  in  dining-rooms  and  even  drawing-rooms  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  bear-fighting,  practical  jokes,  and 
similar  low  amusements  will  receive  the  final  approval  of  English 
society. 


LONDON,  WESTMINSTER,  AND  LAMBETH. 

mo  the  purely  legal  mind  there  is  something  delightful  in  the 
X  quibble  which  distinguishes  London  from  Westminster  and 
both  from  Lambeth.  That  the  intent  of  the  law  should  be  de¬ 
feated  by  its  forms  is  nothing  new,  but  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  battle  is  fought  should  be  the  situation  with  respect  to  each 
■other  and  the  Church  of  two  manors  and  a  city  is  charmingly 
quaint.  “  London  ”  alone  would,  it  seems,  have  included  West¬ 
minster  and  Lambeth,  as  they  are  included  in  another  legal  but 
absurd  term,  “  the  Metropolis.”  The  phrase  “  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  ”  excludes  Lambeth,  as  it  excludes  Stepney  and 
Camberwell ;  yet  it  might  have  been  argued  that  there  is  no  such 
place  as  the  “  city  of  Westminster.”  The  lawyers  who  are  capable 
•of  discovering  that  Lambeth  is  not  London  might  go  further  and 
say  that  there  is  no  Act  now  in  force  by  which  Westminster  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  manor.  Some  Mr.  Tooth  of  the  future  may  possibly 
avoid  martyrdom  by  discovering  that  the  city  of  Westminster 
ceased  to  exist  when  the  Act  of  1541,  making  it  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  was  repealed  in  1550.  We  may  safely  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  lawyers. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  trace  a  succession  of  different  names 
ras  applied  to  Westminster.  In  the  tenth  century,  for  example 
— namely,  in  951 — it  is  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret;  in  Domes¬ 
day  it  is  the  manor  “  in  villa  ubi  sedet  secclesia  Sancti  Petri  ”  ; 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  is 
the  “  town  of  Westminster,”  the  “  manor  of  Westminster,” 
■or,  as  before,  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret;  and  it  is  not  until 
1541  that  it  becomes  a  city.  The  manor  was  of  immense  extent, 
and  its  boundaries  were  repeatedly  defined.  In  the  charter 
■of  King  Edgar  they  are  expressly  set  out,  and  comprise 
a  tract  of  land  which  reached  from  the  Fleet  river  to  the 
Tyburn  and  from  the  modern  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames.  In 
1222  a  dispute  between  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  was  terminated  by  a  decree  which  defined  the  parish  of 
■St.  Margaret  as  including  all  that  we  know  as  Soho,  St.  George’s, 
Hanever  Square,  St.  James’s,  St.  Martin’s,  St.  Giles’s,  Whitehall, 
and  Pimlico  almost  as  far  as  Grosvenor  Road.  The  present  Par¬ 
liamentary  borough  is  still  more  extensive.  The  limits  of  the 
franchise  were  laid  down  by  an  Act  passed  in  1604,  and  these 
limits  still  exist.  They  include,  besides  St.  Margaret’s,  St. 
Martin’s,  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  two  manors 
created  after  the  Domesday  Survey — namely,  the  Savoy,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  a  grant  of  Henry  III.,  and  Whitehall,  which 
came  into  existence  when  York  Place  had  been  surrendered  to  Henry 
VIII.  Henry  speaks  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  “  our  manor  at 
Westminster,”  and  by  gradual  encroachments  he  contrived  to  make 
it  take  in  St.  James's  Park.  Thus,  then,  in  1536  the  “King’s 
palace  at  Westminster”  means  no  longer  the  old  palace  of  Edward 
and  William  Rufus,  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IV.,  but  the  new 
Whitehall.  After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  burning  of  White¬ 
hall  drove  the  Court  across  the  Park  to  St.  James’s ;  and  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  further  migration  to  the  third  side  of  the 
same  piece  of  open  ground.  Buckingham  Palace  is  at  the  western, 
Whitehall  at  the  eastern,  end  of  St.  James’s  Park,  while  St. 
James’s  Palace  lies  between  the  two.  Henry  VIII.  thus  cut  off’ 
the  Abbot  from  the  eastern  part  of  his  own  manor.  The  Convent 
and  the  Convent  Garden  were  separated  by  the  new  palace,  which 
by  a  very  characteristic  definition  was  made,  in  the  Act  of  1536,  to 
include  the  site  of  the  old  palace — “that  the  old  and  ancient  palace  of 
Westminster  from  henceforth  be  reputed,  deemed,  and  taken  only 
as  a  member  and  parcel  of  the  said  new  palace.”  The  whole  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “situate  and  being  in  the  town  of  Westminster.”  After 
the  creation  of  the  see  of  Westminster  the  town  becomes  a  city. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  see  the  title  still  sticks  to  it,  and  it  is 
so  called  in  the  Act  of  1604,  where  it  is  the  “manor  and  city  of 
Westminster.”  Whether- between  1550  and  1604  it  was  really  a 
city,  and  whether  it  is  one  now,  may  very  fairly  be  questioned. 
Westminster  stands  alone  among  cities  in  having  only  the 
humbler  attributes  of  a  “manor.”  Just  as  completely  as 
if  it  were  situated  in  Wiltshire  or  Staffordshire,  it  has 
its  manorial  officers,  its  lord  and  its  bailiff;  and  it  differs 
from  the  neighbouring  city  in  having  neither  mayor  nor  cor¬ 
poration,  Guildhall  nor  cathedral.  It  stands  alone  too  among  the 
manors  which  have  been  absorbed  into  London,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  name ;  for  it  has  its  manor-house.  The  manor-houses 
of  Bloomsbury  and  Stepney,  of  Marylebone  and  Kensington,  of  the 
Savoy  and  Olerkenwell,  have  all  disappeared.  The  manor-house  of 
Tyburn  is  a  Lying-in  Hospital.  Of  the  manor-house  of  Chelsea 
the  very  site  is  doubtful.  But  at  Westminster  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  resides  in  his  manor-house 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as  he  resided  “  tempore  Regis 
Edwardi.” 

Of  Lambeth  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  still 
resides  in  the  manor-house,  but  the  Archbishops  have  only  owned 
Lambeth  since  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Previously 
it  belonged  to  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  was  rented  by  the 
Archbishops.  William  Rufus  had  granted  it  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Andrew  at  Rochester  in  consideration  of  his  ill  treatment  of  their 


church  in  his  siege  of  that  city.  Thus,  though  situated  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  it  has  been  successively 
reckoned  among  the  possessions  of  the  sees  of  Rochester  and  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  and  if  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyers  could  by  any  possibility 
have  restored  its  former  owners,  they  might  have  succeeded  better 
against  Mr.  Tooth.  But  Lambeth,  like  Croydon,  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Canterbury ;  and  the  parish  of  Camberwell  is  interposed  between 
it  and  the  nearest  part  of  Rochester.  Had  the  case  been  heard  at 
Southwark,  say  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Saviour’s,  where  Bishop 
Gardiner  used  to  examine  the  Tooths  of  his  time,  would  it  have 
been  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Act  ?  Southwark 
was  lately  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  but  it  is  commonly 
reckoned  in  the  City  of  London,  and  said  to  constitute  the  ward 
of  Bridge  Without.  Here  in  old  times,  after  Lambeth  had  been 
given  to  the  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  had  their  town 
house.  Supposing  the  town  house  of  Bishop  Claughton  had  been 
in  Southwark,  and  the  trial  held  there,  would  Mr.  Tooth’s  lawyers 
have  succeeded  in  getting  him  off?  The  fact  is,  that  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  as  “  city  of  Westminster  ”  is  too  vague  to  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  ;  and  “  city  of  London  ”  i3  so  vague  as  to  be  practically  useless 
in  an  enactment  of  this  kind.  Is  Holborn  in  the  City  ?  Is  Smith- 
field  in  the  City  ?  Is  the  Inner  Temple  in  the  City  ?  Serjeants’ 
Inn  is  in  the  City,  Lincoln’s  Inn  is  not.  The  Old  Bailey  is  in  the 
City ;  the  Tower,  though  it  is  called  “  of  London,”  is  not.  Bishop 
Bonner  examined  heretics  in  an  arbour  at  Fulham.  Modern  Judges 
might  have  objected  that  Fulham  is  not  in  the  city  of  London  or 
of  ’Westminster.  The  Savoy  Conference  and  the  subsequent  revision 
of  the  Prayer  Book  took  place  neither  in  London  nor  in  Westminster. 
A  hundred  such  questions  suggest  themselves.  Had  the  Act  pre¬ 
scribed  that  Lord  Penzance  should  sit  “  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,”  the  matter  would  have  been  no  nearer  a  settlement.  Is 
London  in  Middlesex  ?  It  would  be  justas'easy  to  prove  that  it  is 
in  Essex.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  is  in  “  the  City  ” ;  where, 
then,  is  Southwark  Bridge  ?  Certainly  one  part  of  it  is  in  South¬ 
wark,  and  the  police  have  probably  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
whether  a  pickpocket  has  offended  against  the  law  as  administered 
at  the  Mansion  House  or  by  Mr.  Partridge. 

When  an  Act  of  Parliament,  then,  speaks  of  the  “city  of 
Loudon”  and  the  “city  of  Westminster,”  what  are  we  to  understand? 
To  the  phrase  “city  of  London”  we  may  perhaps  endeavour 
to  attach  a  fairly  definite  and  distinct  meaning.  It  applies  to  an 
area  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  round  which,  some  time 
between  the  years  360  and  369,  a  wall  was  built.  It  further  applies 
to  certain  ill-defined  tracts  extending  westward  to  an  imaginary  line, 
the  two  ends  of  which  were  marked  by  the  Temple  and  Holborn 
Bars.  It  also  applies  to  at  least  a  part  of  Smithfield,  of  Moor- 
fields,  and  of  Clerkenwell ;  but  it  is,  and  has  long  been,  a  question 
how  far  Southwark  may  be  counted  in  a  legal  sense  a  part  of  the 
city  of  London.  Of  the  City  of  Westminster  we  can  form  no  such 
distinct  conception.  If,  like  Lord  Cairns,  we  adopt  the  year  1 604 
as  a  period  on  which  the  usages  of  1 877  may  safely  be  founded, 
we  can  take  the  “  manor  and  city  ”  to  mean,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the 
region  comprised  under  the  names  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  except 
the  church  ;  Covent  Garden  ;  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  to  the  top  of 
St.  Martin’s  Lane ;  Soho,  from  that  corner  of  High  Street,  St.  Giles, 
at  which  the  Pound  was  situated,  and  thence  along  Oxford  Street, 
westward,  to  the  ornamental  water  at  Lancaster  Gate,  Kensington 
Gardens.  These  are  the  eastern  and  northern  boundaries  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  western  limit  runs  down  the  water  aforesaid  as  far 
as  a  bend  in  its  course ;  thence  it  passes  by  a  bold  curve  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction  to  Orme  Square,  and  down  Palace  Gardens  to 
the  High  Street  of  Kensington;  there  it  turns  east  to  Queen's 
Gate,  south  to  Cromwell  Road,  east  again  to  Lowndes  Square ; 
thence,  following  the  lower  course  of  the  VVestbourne,  sometimes 
known  as  the  Ranelagh  Sewer,  it  reaches  its  southern  extremity 
on  the  Thames,  close  to  Chelsea  Bridge.  The  area  thus  bounded 
contains  almost  all  our  principal  public  sites,  thoughit  excludes  Seven 
Dials,  and  would  allow  of  a  trial  being  held  in  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Europe,  including  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall, 
Buckingham,  St.  James’s  and  Kensington  Palaces,  the  Aquarium, 
and  Milibank  Penitentiary.  A  choice  of  spacious  halls,  the  Albert 
Hall  among  them,  may  thus  be  open  to  future  litigants  without 
any  necessity  for  disturbing  the  studies  of  quiet  readers  in  the 
Lambeth  Library. 


MAUDLIN  JOURNALISM. 

rTWIERE  were  two  leading  articles  in  the  Times  on  Monday 
X  which  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  the  idiosyncrasies  by 
which  the  literature  of  that  journal  is  nowadays  occasionally  dis¬ 
tinguished.  One  was  on  the  fall  of  Kars.  The  official  Russian 
telegram  which  conveyed  the  news  was  very  brief,  being  con¬ 
fined  to  four  or  five  lines,  and  gave  no  particulars;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  writer  upon  whom  the  duty  fell  of 
expanding  this  meagre  message  into  an  article  must  have  been 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  task.  There  are  frequently 

novel  and  unexpected  events  or  catastrophes  as  to  which,  when 
they  are  first  heard  of,  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  wonder  or  horror,  as  “  Oh  !  dear  !  dear !  ”  or  “  How 
dreadful !  ”  and  ordinary  people  are  content  to  leave  the  matter 
there.  A  leader-writer  in  the  Times,  however,  is  not  by  any 

means  an  ordinary  person,  and  it  would  obviously  not  be 

consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  position  to  treat  auy 

subject  in  so  simple  and  unpretending  a  fashion,  however 
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little  it  might  by  its  nature  lend  itself  to  amplified  commen¬ 
tary.  His  business  is  to  ntaguify  his  oflice,  and  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  is  bursting  with  profound  thoughts,  and 
fully  alive  to  all  the  possible  aspects  of  an  occurrence  of  which 
nothing  more  is  known  than  can  be  compressed  into  a  vague  general 
statement  that  a  thing  has  happened,  without  any  idea  being 
given  as  to  how  or  why  it  happened.  “  Kars  is  taken  ” — this 
is  his  starting-point,  and  he  goes  off  at  once  into  all  sorts  of 
visionary  speculations  and  deep  suggestions,  such  as  that  “  the 
taking  of  Kars  was  most  assuredly  a  costly  undertaking  ” ;  that 
“  it  must  be  doubtful  whether  any  great  accession  of  force  can 
for  some  time  to  come  be  moved  forward  ”  ;  but  that  “  the  full  tide 
of  war  will  in  due  course  roll  on  to  Erzeroum.”  These  are  re¬ 
flections  which  perhaps  it  hardly  requires  a  great  genius  to  make ; 
but  an  aptitude  for  the  prompt  production  of  safe  platitudes  is  a 
useful  faculty  in  leader-writing,  and  lifts  it  out  of  the  ordinary 
language  which  deals  with  such  prosaic  things  as  plain  facts.  “  We 
know,”  the  writer  candidly  confesses,  “no  particulars  of  the  capture 
of  Kars  save  that  the  final  struggle  occupied  twelve  hours.  From 
eight  at  nightfall  on  Saturday  until  eight  yesterday  morning  the 
battle  raged.”  So,  in  his  absolute  dearth  of  information,  he  has 
to  eke  out  twenty  lines  by  a  retrospect  of  the  former  siege  of  Kars, 
which  is  a  sufficiently  familiar  piece  of  knowdedge  ;  and  then  he  has 
no  resource  except  to  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  military  movements  at  Kars,  he  tries  to 
make  believe  that  he  is  somehow  dealing  with  that  interesting  topic 
by  givingan  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  many  English 
families  were  engaged  during  those  same  fateful  twelve  hours  : — 
“  While  peaceful  Englishmen  were  enjoying  the  cessation  of  the 
week’s  labour  in  the  society  of  their  friends ;  while  wife  and 
children  were  gathered  around  the  husband  and  father,  who  sat 
among  them  with  that  rare  sense  of  leisure  which  is  the  reward  of 
six  days'  unremitting  work  and  the  foretaste  of  to-mocrow’s  calm  ; 
while  in  innumerable  households  the  spirit  of  family  life  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  purposes  Burns  has  described  once  and  for  ever, 
Russians  and  Turks  were  locked  together  in  embraces  of  hate  that 
knew  no  solution  but  death.  When  we  went  to  bed,  although  we 
knew  it  not,  the  fight  had  raged  for  hours ;  and  the  sun  that 
brought  us  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  peace  had  already  watched  for 
other  hours  carnage  that  was  at  length  coming  to  a  weary  end.” 
This  sort  of  drivelling  sentimentalism  is  sickening  enough  in  itself ; 
but  it  is  a  more  serious  offence  to  pass  off  such  stuff  as  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  fall  of  Kars,  to  which  the 
article  purports  to  be  devoted.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  editorial 
authorities  of  a  great  journal  should  have  permitted  such 
trifling  with  its  readers.  A  rational  and  scrupulous  journalist 
would  not  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  spin  out  an  empty 
composition  with  loose  and  irrelevant  speculations  as  to  the  future 
when  he  was  avowedly  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  present,  or,  it 
may  be  said,  the  past.  “  The  fall  of  Kars,”  says  the  writer,  “  will 
compel  men  on  all  sides  to  reconsider  what  is  before  them.  We 
may,  perhaps,  look  upon  it  as  closing  the  campaign  in  Armenia  ”  ; 
and  it  is  predicted  that  Mukhtar  Pasha  “  will  now  abandon 
Erzeroum,  while  he  can  do  it  in  good  order,  and  retire  towards 
Trebizond,”  and  that  “  in  such  circumstances  the  Russians  would 
soon  occupy  the  Armenian  capital,  but  they  might  prudently  hesi¬ 
tate  to  make  any  further  advance.”  This,  of  course,  is  prophecy, 
not  history,  just  as  the  picture  of  English  society  on  Saturday 
night  is  a  mere  romance  concocted  to  disguise  the  writer’s  want  of 
materials, 

The  first  of  these  two  articles,  absurd  as  it  is,  is,  however, 
nothing  to  the  second.  Some  simple-minded  readers  may 
have  had  their  breath  taken  away  by  the  expectation  of  some 
terrible  cataclysm  of  the  world  when  it  is  declared,  in  the  very 
first  sentence  of  this  effusion,  that  “  a  great  change  has  come  over 
the  conditions  of  humanity.”  It  is  true  that  we  are  immediately 
informed  that  all  that  has  happened  is  that  “  suddenly  and  quietly 
the  whole  human  race  is  brought  within  speaking  and  hearing 
distance.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discovery  of  the  operation 
of  what  is  now  called  the  telephone  is  by  no  means  new ;  the 
principles  of  its  action  have  been  well  known  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  instrument  itself  has  certainly  not  broken 
“suddenly  and  quietly”  on  the  world,  nor  has  it  yet  revolutionized 
society  in  any  way,  but  is  at  present  only  an  invention  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  condition,  and  of  little  practical  utility.  It  can, 
for  any  public  purpose,  be  employed  only  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  range ;  and  in  domestic  service  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  inferior  to  the  well-established  and  trustworthy  system  of 
air-tubes  or  electric  wires.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  its  present  form, 
little  better  than  a  toy,  which  amazes  ignorant  people  for  a  moment, 
and  is  soon  found  to  bo  almost  useless.  There  is  no  instrument 
which  is  so  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  requires  such  delicate 
management ;  and,  except  with  great  care  and  trouble,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  out  of  order.  The  whole  tone  of  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  hysterical  in  the  most  grotesque  degree,  and  gives  one 
the  idea  of  having  been  written  under  galvanic  influence.  It 
describes  how  formerly  “  the  eye  enjoyed  an  invidious  superiority 
over  the  sister  organ,”  for,  “  not  to  speak  of  its  celestial  achieve¬ 
ments  over  other  worlds,  or  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
it  could  see  in  a  moment  of  time,  it  encroached  successfully  on  the 
domain  of  the  ear  by  beacons,  and  telegraphs,  and  all  kinds  of 
signals.”  The  eloquent  writer  then  mentions  the  introduction  of 
telegrams,  which  he  describes  as  “  the  dry  bones  of  correspond¬ 
ence,”  and  inferior  to  letters  “  in  the  charms  that  sweeten  and 
assist  communication.”  It  may  be  allowed  that  “  gushes,  sighs, 
tears,  sallies  of  wit,  and  traits  of  fondness  do  not  stand  the  ordeal 


!  of  twenty  words  for  a  shilling  and  the  frigid  medium  of  unsym¬ 
pathetic  clerks  ”  ;  but  they  may  still  be  transmitted  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  post,  while  the  telegraph  wires  supply  the  means  of  rapid 
communication,  which  may  often  be  of  vital  importance,  though 
this  wise  gentleman  seems  to  think  that  “  the  telegram  is  found 
to  be  a  barbarous  makeshift,  fit  for  business  purposes  or  mere 
messages  in  which  names,  figures,  places,  and  dates  are  all  that  is  to 
be  transmitted,”  but  not  “  for  any  higher  or  tenderer  purpose” — 
by  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  meant  spiritual  counsel,  confidential 
discussion,  or  the  interchange  of  lovers’  vows.  It  may  perhaps  be- 
prudent  to  accept  with  caution  the  assertion  that  the  Americans  are 
rapidly  bringing  this  system  into  use.  “  Already,”  we  are  told,  “  50a 
houses  in  New  York  converse  with  one  another;  3,000  telephones 
are  in  use  in  the  United  States;  theyare  used  by  Companiesand  other- 
large  concerns  wherever  the  works  are  some  way  from  the  office  ” 
— a  facility  equally,  if  not  better,  supplied,  it  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  telegraph  ;  and  “  friends  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  broad  street 
converse  as  if  in  one  room.”  And,  as  he  goes  on,  the  oracle  becomes 
quite  poetical  and  pathetic  as  he  describes  how  “  the  known  tone  and 
inflections  of  the  speaker,  a  whisper,  a  cough,  a  sigh,  a  breath,  can 
be  heard  ” ;  and  how  “  the  little  incidents  of  human  utterance  which 
it  takes  a  wakeful  ear  to  detect,  aided  by  the  eye  and  by  familiar 
acquaintance,  are  found  to  pass  along  miles  of  wire,  many  of 
them  under  the  earth  or  sea,”  so  that  “  a  hundred  miles  of  galvanic 
agency  becomes  only  one  imperceptible  link  between  two  human 
mechanisms.” 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful,  as  far  as  actual  experience  has  yet 
been  obtained,  whether  such  communications  can  actually  be  carried 
on  in  a  regular  and  intelligible  way,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
atmosphere  and  the  weather ;  and  in  any  case,  as  we  have  said,  the- 
telegraph  is  not  superseded.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  telephone 
is  to  come  into  universal  use,  it  may  be  feared  that  it  will  add  a  new 
terror  to  life.  “  The  household  wire,”  we  are  told,  “  need  not  be 
monopolized,  or  be  at  the  mercy  of  one  inefficient  listener ;  half-a- 
dozen  telephones,  with  their  respective  wires,  can  be  attached  to  the 
same  main  wire,  and  as  many  ears  applied.”  This  certainly  suggests 
a  very  uncomfortable  time  for  people  who  are  liable  to  have  all  sorts 
of  private  and  confidential  communications,  including  it  may  be 
delicate  appeals  or  indelicate  remonstrances  and  criticisms,  brought 
to  their  ear  by  intrusive  correspondents  whose  voices  and  messages 
may  not  be  so  sweet  and  pleasant  as  is  supposed.  Post-cards  are  bad 
enough,  but  telephone  messages  would  be  infinitely  worse.  Fancy 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  telephones,  with 
their  respective  wires  !  And  here  is  another  appalling  vision : — - 
“  A  time  is  coming  when  everybody,  we  presume,  will  carry 
his  own  telephone  about  with  him.  Wherever  he  goes  he  will 
be  able  to  step  into  a  telegraph  office,  apply  his  own  wire  to  the 
public  wire,  and  hold  a  private  conversation  with  a  wife,  or  a  son, 
or  a  customer,  or  a  political  friend,  at  the  end,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  public  servant.”  Nor  is  even  this  all.  Another  hor¬ 
rible  suggestion  follows : — “  There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  hold  conversation  with  a  son  at  the  Antipodes,  distinguish  his- 
voice,  hear  his  breathing,  and,  if  the  instrument  be  applied  as  a 
stethoscope,  hear  the  heart’s  throb.”  And  then  how  grand  and 
thrilling  the  idea  that  perhaps  this  blessed  instrument  will  “  bring- 
to  our  Metropolis  the  dreadful  sounds  of  the  bombardment  or  the 
battle-field,”  and  so  obviate  the  necessity  for  sensational  war  cor¬ 
respondence  !  Well  may  the  writer  ask,  “  But  what  next?  ”  lie 
congratulates  himself  on  this  glorious  discovery,  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  because  “  it  has  come  happily  just  at  the  time  when 
there  had  arisen  a  dreary  feeling  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
original  discoveries  ”;  and  he  is  delighted  to  find  “  that  the  world 
has  not  exhausted  itself,  mind  has  not  done  all  its  work.”  It  is 
quite  clear,  at  least,  that  one  particular  manifestation  of  what  may 
be  called  mind  has  pretty  well  exhausted  itself  when  we  read  two 
such  incredibly  foolish  articles  in  the  largest  type  of  the  leading- 
journal. 


THE  FRENCH  CENSUS. 

f  I M  IE  results  of  the  census  taken  in  France  at  the  end  of  last  year 
Jl  have  been  made  public  in  the  form  of  a  Report  from  the- 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  Officiel  last  week.  They  are  calculated  to 
allay  the  extreme  apprehensions  of  Frenchmen  for  the  future  of 
their  country.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  war  and  the  Commune,  the  census  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  1871  had  to  be  postponed  for  twelve- 
months.  The  present  enumeration  therefore  covers  only  four  in¬ 
stead  of  five  years,  the  usual  interval  between  one  census  and 
another.  The  shortness  of  the  period  makes  the  results  all  the  more- 
satisfactory.  At  the  end  of  1872  it  was  found,  although  a  year  and 
a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Paris  insurrection, 
during  which  time  an  increase  of  population  must  naturally  have; 
taken  place,  that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
population  bad  decreased  by  450,000  souls.  As  the  rate  of  increase 
had  been  continuously  slackening  for  more  than  half  a  century  pre¬ 
viously,  this  actual  decrease  naturally  excited  very  general  alarm. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the  decrease  was  an  exceptional 
circumstance  due  to  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  dissension. 
And  accordingly  we  find  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  four 
following  years.  In  1872  the  population  amounted  to  36,102,921  ; 
in  1876  it  had  risen  to  36,905,788 — an  increase  of  802,867,  or 
2*22  per  cent.  This  gives  for  the  period  under  review  an  average 
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augmentation  of  a  little  over  200,000  per  annum ,  which  is  a  higher 
increase  than  has  been  attained  in  any  year  since  1845  ;  indeed 
during  the  present  century  it  has  been  equalled  only  seven  times. 
Although,  however,  the  rate  is  exceptionally  high  for  France,  for 
Europe  generally  it  is  very  low.  As  M.  de  Lavergne  reminded 
his  countrymen  fifteen  months  ago,  the  annual  additions  to  the 
populations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  Germany  average 
400,000,  or  just  twice  as  much.  Still,  if  the  whole  increase  were 
due  to  the  natural  growth  of  population,  it  would  indicate  that  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  growth  had  set  in.  It  is,  however,  not  all 
due  to  natural  growth.  Since  1872  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  have  been  compelled  to  decide  whether  they  would  remain 
French  or  become  German,  and  those  of  them  who,  in  consequence 
of  choosing  the  former  alternative,  have  settled  in  France,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  census.  Iiow  many  they  amount  to  the 
Report  published  by  the  Journal  Officiel  does  not  tell  us.  In  the 
absence  of  such  information  we  can  evidently  not  judge  whether 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  is  or  is  not  accelerating.  Oil 
the  one  hand,  it  is  the  usual  experience  that  after  desolating  wars 
and  famines  the  number  of  marriages,  and  consequently  of  births, 
increases,  and  we  know  that  the  phenomenon  was  repeated  in 
France.  On  the  other  hand  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
which  rose  exceptionally  in  1872,  fell  very  greatly  in  1873, 
and,  though  it  rose  again  in  the  following  year,  the  gain  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  such  as  to  account  for  the  augmentation  ascertained  by 
the  census.  Returns  of  births  and  deaths,  however,  as  we  know, 
are  only  approximately  correct,  and  need  to  he  checked  by  actual 
enumeration.  Now  it  seems  to  prove  that  the  immigration  of 
Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  cannot  have  been  very  great  that  the 
increase  is  largest  in  the  female  sex,  the  increase  of  boys  and 
men  being  only  393,163,  whereas  that  of  the  girls  and  women  was 
409,704.  The  immigrant  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  mostly  men,  especially  young  men  anxious  to  avoid  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  German  army.  When,  nevertheless,  we  find  the 
growth  of  the  female  population  larger  than  that  of  the  male,  we 
seem  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  increase  due  to  immigra¬ 
tion  must  be  very  small. 

The  increase  is  distributed  over  sixty-seven  departments,  but  it 
is  most  marked  in  seven,  in  which  it  varies  from  three  to  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent.  All  these  departments  contain  large  towns. 
Indeed  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  census  is  the  evidence  it  affords 
that  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  towns  on  the  rural  population, 
which  is  potent  in  all  the  more  progressive  countries,  has  now  set 
in  very  strongly  in  France.  Even  at  present,  great  as  is  the 
advance  she  has  made  in  industrial  development,  and  vast  as  has 
been  the  increase  of  her  wealth  during  the  past  generation,  France 
is  mainly  an  agricultural  country.  Four  out  of  five  of  the  heads  of 
her  families  are  owners  of  land  ;  and  the  prevalent  unwillingness 
to  become  anything  but  agriculturists,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  desire  to  preserve  undivided  the  family  property,  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  population.  The  strongly 
agricultural  character  of  the  country  is  strikingly  proved  bv 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  nine  cities  in  the  whole  of 
France  with  100,000  inhabitants  and  over,  and  no  more  than 
forty-three  with  30,000  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  these  forty- 
three  towns  contain  but  5,273,234  souls,  or  barely  one-seventh  of 
the  total  population  of  France.  Yet  even  in  France  the  greater 
demand  for  labour,  the  higher  wages,  and  the  innumerable  con¬ 
veniences  which  the  towns  offer  are  attracting  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  Of  the  total  increase  of  802,000,  as  much  as  313,513,  or 
about  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  belongs  to  the  forty-three  towns  with 
30,000  inhabitants  and  over.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
Montpellier,  Angers,  and  Avignon,  the  whole  of  these  towns 
have  increased.  Further,  eight  towns — Paris,  Lyons,  Roubaix, 
St.  Etienne,  Bdziers,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles — show 
an  augmentation  of  220,000  in  round  numbers,  or  twenty -seven 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  Paris  alone  amounts  to  137,000, 
or  seventeen  per  cent.  Thus  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  Paris  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  France,  as  sometimes  is 
said  by  those  who  dislike  and  dread  the  influence  of  the  capital. 
What  is  really  taking  place  is  a  rapid  growth  of  all  the  principal 
centres  of  industry.  For  instance,  the  department  of  the  Loire,  in 
which  St.  Etienne  is  situated,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  eleven  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  while  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  the  rate  is 
only  nine  per  cent.  Conversely  we  find  that  twenty  of  the  more 
purely  agricultural  departments  have  actually'  lost  population.  It 
is  strange,  however,  to  find  among  the  twenty,  three  of  the  Norman 
departments,  Eure,  Calvados,  and  La  Manche.  M.  do  Fourtou 
mentions  generally,  as  causes  of  the  decrease,  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  marriages,  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  system  of  husbandry,  and  emigration  to  the  towns.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  to  which  of  these  causes  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  diminution  of  the  Norman  population.  In  the  other 
cases  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  should  be  a  tendency  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  Either  the  departments  are  poor  and 
mountainous,  or  they  have  suffered  for  a  series  of  years  from  the 
phylloxera.  But  this  explanation  does  not  apply'  to  the  plains  of  l 
Normandy. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  heavy  conscription  to  which  Frenchmen 
have  so  long  been  subjected,  the  numerous  wars  and  foreign  expe¬ 
ditions  in  which  France  has  been  engaged  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  centuiy,  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  men  are  used  up,  one 
would  be  prepared  to  expect  a  large  preponderance  of  women  overmen. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  however.  The  whole  male  population  amounts 
to  18,373,639;  the  whole  female  population  1018,532,149;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  excess  of  women  over  men  is  no  more  than  158.510. 


The  suggestion  immediately'  occurs  that  the  male  ranks  have  been 
recruited  by  immigration,  and  it  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from 
the  two  very  curious  facts  which  we  proceed  to  notice.  The  first 
is  that  the  number  of  boys  and  unmarried  men  largely  exceeds  the 
number  of  girls  and  unmarried  women  ;  the  former  being  9,805,761, 
the  latter  8,914,386.  Thus  the  excess  of  boys  and  unmarried  men 
is  891,375.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
immigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  consist  mainly  of  unmarried 
men.  But  that  immigration  cannot  have  reached  the  figure  just 
cited.  And,  besides,  how  is  a  large  immigration  of  men  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  female  population  has  increased  most  largely 
in  the  four  y'ears  ?  The  second  tact  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
attention  is  that  the  number  of  widows  still  more  largely  exceeds 
the  number  of  widowers,  being  2,020,683  to  980,619.  The  excess 
of  widows  is  thus  1,040,064.  The  first  explanation  that  suggests 
itself  is  that  we  have  here  the  measure  of  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
Franco-German  War,  the  Communist  insurrection,  and  the 
foreign  expeditions  in  which  France  has  been  engaged  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  But,  if  so,  there  clearly  ought  to  be 
a  great  preponderance  of  women  over  men ;  whereas,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  sexes  are  very  nearly  equal,  the  excess  of  widows  being 
almost  counterbalanced  by  the  deficit  of  unmarried  women.  We 
are  driven  back  once  more  on  the  assumption  that  there  must  have 
been  a  large  male  i.imigration,  but  are  again  confronted  by  the  re¬ 
futation  that  it  is  the  female  population  which  has  increased  the 
most.  Probably  the  explanation  is  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  have  described  themselves  as  widows  are  not  really 
such,  but  women  who  have  given  birth  to  children  out  of  wedlock, 
and  who  have  sought  to  hide  their  shame  by  representing  their 
husbands  to  be  dead.  However  that  may  be,  the  number  of 
women  who  pass  as  wives  or  widows,  and  who  are  thus  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  mothers,  is  remarkably  large — 9,587,763,  or  just  52  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  female  population.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
the  deficiency  of  marriages  that  the  population  of  France  increases 
so  slowly,  although,  as  we  have  seen  above,  M.  Fourtou  mentions 
a  falling-off  of  marriages  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
population  in  twenty  departments.  The  real  causes  of  the  slow 
growth  are  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  burden  themselves 
with  large  families  and  the  frightful  infant  mortality.  It  appears, 
for  example,  from  a  table  for  the  year  1873,  quoted  by  M.  de 
Lavergne,  that  in  that  year  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births  in  five- 
and-twenty  departments  of  France,  and  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  the 
excessive  infant  mortality  which  swells  the  terrible  death-rate. 
This  infant  mortality,  indeed,  is  so  excessive  that  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  is  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  old  system  of  foundling  hospitals. 


CIVIC  CONSERVATISM. 

A  STARTLING  announcement  has  just  appeared.  It  is  stated 
that  “  another  strange  relic  of  old  London  will  shortly  dis¬ 
appear  for  ever,”  that  “  Temple  Bar  is  doomed  at  last,”  the  Lands 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  having  finally  decided 
that  it  must  be  removed.  That  there  are  strong  reasons  for  this 
resolution  must  be  admitted ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  how  long  and  how  often  Temple  Bar  has  been 
condemned  to  demolition,  and  how  triumphantly  it  has  hitherto 
survived  the  sentence.  The  Bar,  though  it  was  designed  by  Wren, 
is  singularly  destitute  of  any  claims  to  architectural  comeliness, 
nor  has  it  any  venerable  historical  interest,  being  only  two 
hundred  years  old.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  time  it  has 
reached  the  acme  of  dirty  ugliness.  A  year  or  two  back  it  had 
become  so  rotten  and  shaky  that  it  had  to  be  bandaged  in  its 
lower  parts  with  planks  which,  in  their  rough  and  unpainted  con¬ 
dition,  gave  the  structure  a  still  more  hideous  and  distressing 
aspect,  especially  when  the  wooden  casingbecame  encrusted  with  the 
mud  and  filth  of  the  thoroughfare.  It  is  surprising  that  such 
a  disgraceful  eyesore  should  so  long  have  been  tolerated, 
but  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  people 
become  accustomed  to  a  familiar  object,  and  by  the  difficulty 
which  the  Common  Council  had  in  making  up  what,  in  Lord 
Westbury’s  phrase,  it  would  have  called  “  its  mind,”  as  to 
what  course  it  should  take.  During  a  long  period  the  fabric 
received  repeated  threatenings,  but  somehow  it  always  held  its 
ground.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  that,  as  “  the  present  condition 
of  Temple  Bar  is  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  public  traffic,  and 
an  eyesore,  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  ensure  its  re¬ 
moval.”  The  mover  of  this  resolution  admitted  that  many  persons 
looked  at  the  question  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view;  but, 
if  the  thing  were  removed,  seven  or  eight  feet  would  be  added 
to  the  roadway,  and  he  thought  that  sentiment  should  give  way 
to  the  public  good.  To  all  this  the  Commissioner's  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and,  as  no  seconder  was  found  for  the  motion,  it  fell  to  the 
I  ground.  At  another  time  it  was  actually  suggested  that  the  Bar 
should  be  restored  and  strengthened,  so  as  to  make  it  a  permanent 
obstruction.  In  1874,  however,  it  really  appeared  to  be  in 
danger.  The  City  Land  Committee  had  looked  into  the  matter, 
and  had  recommended  that  the  building,  or  so  much  of  it  as  might 
be  advisable,  should  be  cleared  away,  and  that  the  Committee  should 
be  authorized  to  consider  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  “  in  order 
to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of  public  convenience  at  that  spot,” 
and  to  confer  with  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  ol’ 
Sewers  on  the  subject.  This  Report  was  referred  to  the  Common 
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Council ;  but  the  members  of  that  body  had  a  tender  heart  for  old 
usages,  and,  while  willing  that  the  gateway  should,  if  possible,  _  be 
made  less  inconvenient,  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  its  being 
wholly  removed,  at  least  just  then,  and  passed  a  resolution  post¬ 
poning  such  a  violent  measure  sine  die. 

It  was  not  till  September  1876  that  the  question  again  turned 
up,  the  Lands  Committee  having  in  the  interval  been  in  conference 
with  the  other  local  authorities.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
then  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  make  a  wider  and  more  commodious  thoroughfare.  One 
plan  was  to  secure  eighty  feet  width  at  Temple  Bar  and  seventy 
l'eet  by  Chancery  Lane ;  another  was  to  give  seventy  feet  at  the 
Bar  and  sixty-two  feet  at  Chancery  Lane ;  and  a  third,  that  the 
part  of  Fleet  Street  opposite  Chancery  Lane  should  be  left  as  it 
was,  and  seventy  feet  width  provided  at  the  Bar.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  largest  of  these 
schemes,  and  proposed  that  they  and  the  Lands  Committee  should 
jointly  briug  the  matter  before  the  Government,  on  the  ground  that 
the  opening  of  the  new  Law  Courts  would  render  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  enlargement  of  the  chief  approaches,  and  that,  as  j 
the  Courts  were  a  national  work,  a  contribution  might  be  expected 
from  the  national  funds  towards  the  expenses  of  the  operation.  This 
was  a  very  rational  proposition,  it  being  obvious  that  adequate 
thoroughfares  were  required  for  the  use  of  the  large  body  of 
people  who  would  resort  to  the  Courts,  and  that,  in  fact,  this 
must  be  a  necessary  feature  iu  the  plan  of  the  Courts.  After 
some  negotiation,  however,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  intimated 
that  they  “  were  not  prepared  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  grant  a 
contribution  in  aid  of  metropolitan  improvements.”  The  question 
then  arose,  who  was  to  pay  for  the  improvements  ?  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Common  Council  were  not 
on  good  terms  ;  and  the  former,  on  being  asked  to  co-operate  in 
the  new  scheme,  replied  that,  until  it  was  definitely  known 
what  the  Corporation  intended  to  do  with  the  Bar  and  with 
the  site,  it  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject; 
and  it  added  that  it  had  already  so  many  engagements  on 
hand,  and  such  limited  funds,  that  it  could  not  possibly  think  of 
giving  any  contribution  till  at  least  after  the  end  of  1 876.  On 
their  side,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  declined  to  undertake  any 
improvement  in  the  streets  adjoining  Temple  Bar,  unless  they 
were  assisted  either  by  the  Government  or  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Thus  there  was  for  the  moment  a  complete  deadlock. 
The  City  Lands  Committee,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  recommended  the  Council  to 
remove  the  present  Bar,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  and 
southern  walls,  which  would  at  once  afford  room  for  three  lines 
of  traffic  instead  of  two.  Yet  the  structure  did  not  want  de¬ 
fenders,  and  the  motion  to  pull  it  down  was  carried  only  by 
sixty-nine  to  forty-five  votes.  Up  to  this  day,  however,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  ;  the  Bar  has  been  getting  every  day  more 
horrible  and  disgusting  with  incrustations  of  filth,  while  the 
natural  growth  of  traffic,  though  partially  relieved  by  the  Thames 
Embankment,  has  been  seriously  inconvenienced,  so  that,  unless 
something  is  done  at  once,  there  will  be  a  continual  and  dis¬ 
graceful  block  at  this  important  point.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  has  become  evident  to  the  various  parties  concerned  that 
some  joint  arrangement  must  be  made  ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is 
now  a  chance  of  this  being  accomplished,  though,  considering  how 
many  escapes  from  destruction  the  Bar  has  had,  it  is  even  now 
doubtful  when  its  obstructive  bulk  will  be  removed.  According  to 
the  present  plan,  in  the  centre  of  the  site  which  the  edifice  now  oc¬ 
cupies,  there  will  be  a  circular  resting-place,  upon  which  a  small 
obelisk  will  be  raised  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  civic  jurisdiction, 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  old  gateway.  On  each  side 
of  this  will  be  a  roadway  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  passage  of 
two  vehicles  abreast,  while  the  foot  pavement  will  be  ten  feet  deep 
on  the  south  side  and  twelve  on  the  north,  on  account  of  the  Law 
Courts.  The  expense  of  these  alterations  will  be  divided  between 
the  Corporation  and  the  Government,  and  Messrs.  Child,  the 
bankers,  have  generously  given  up  some  of  their  land  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  public.  Although  the  Bar  will  now  have  to  quit 
its  present  site,  it  is  possible  that  its  admirers  may  secure  for  it,  in 
one  form  or  other,  a  longer  lease  of  life,  as,  for  instance,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it  in  whole  or  part  to  the  Embankment  garden,  or  any 
other  site  where  it  would  not  be  in  the  way. 

From  one  point  of  view  there  is  something  respectable  in  the 
adherence  of  old  institutions  to  their  old  traditions,  and  we  have 
another  example  of  this  in  a  Parliamentary  paper  giving  a  return  of 
“  all  Oaths  and  Declarations  made  by  the  Master,  Assistants,  Free¬ 
men,  Clerk,  or  other  officer  on  assumption  of  office  iu  each  of  the 
eighty-nine  Companies  mentionedin  the  second  report  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Companies,  1 837.”  It  appears  from  this  return  that  the  number 
of  existing  Companies  has  fallen  since  that  year,  for  there  are  now 
only  seventy-nine,  and  of  these  twenty-four  have  made  no  return. 
The  only  reason  which  can  be  found  for  this  refusal  is  the  conser¬ 
vative  affection  for  old  usages  and  the  reluctance  of  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  to  give  up  any  of  their  traditional  rules.  Most  of  the  Com¬ 
panies,  however,  make  no  difficulty  as  to  revealing  the  principles  and 
laws  of  their  organization,  which  have,  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  given,  a  strong  family  resemblance,  with  the  exception 
that  the  oaths  which  were  formerly  exacted  have  now  in 
some  cases  given  place  to  declarations.  Thus  each  of  these  officials 
uniformly  begins  with  a  solemn  and  sincere  declaration  to  be 
“  true  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  ” ;  then  comes 
an  acceptance  of  the  obligation  to  “justly  and  impartially 
execute  my  office  of  Master  (or  Warden,  as  the  case  may  be)  with¬ 


out  favour  or  affection,  prejudice  or  malice,  towards  any  man,  ’ 
and,  “  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  do  my  endeavour  to  up¬ 
hold,  enforce,  and  put  in  execution,  all  and  every  the  charters, 
liberties,  laws,  ordinances,  provisions  and  rules  granted, 
established  and  ordained,  or  which  shall  be  granted, 
established  and  ordained,  for  the  common  and  public  good  or 
government  of  the  Freemen  thereof,  and  to  maintain  all  the  rights, 
franchises,  and  privileg'es  of  the  said  Society  to  the  utmost.'1 .  There 
are  similar  declarations  or  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  Assistants, 
Freemen  on  admission,  Clerks,  and  even  by  the  beadles,  the  City 
showing  in  this  continuous  recognition  and  respect  tor  beadledom 
its  inherent  conservatism  and  loyalty  to  ancient  things.  The 
beadle  is  solemnly  bound  over  to  obedience,  punctuality,  absten¬ 
tion  from  favouritism,  with  the  qualification  to  “  execute  your 
office  so  near  as  you  can  as  a  good  beadle  ought  to  do.”  In  a 
number  of  cases  there  are  regulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  the"  particular  trade  in  the  strictest 
secresy.  Thus  the  Basket-makers  insist  that  their  members  shall 
“  well  and  faithfully  keep  the  secrets  of  the  craft,  and  not  teach 
them  to  any  men  but  such  as  be  free  of  the  same  science.’  In  the 
case  of  the  Carpenters  and  other  Societies  the  obligation  is  limited 
to  “  all  the  lawful  secrets  of  the  same  fell  <wship,  and  all  such 
thintrs  as  by  way  of  counsel  lawfully  shall  be  in  communication  at 
any  time  of  assembly  of  the  Masters  and  Wardens  at  their 
Common  Hall”;  which  secrets  are  not  to  be  disclosed  “to  any 
person,  and  specially  to  any  such  person  whom  the  same  matter 
doth  or  in  any  wise  may  touch.”  The  CJothworkers’  Company 
likewise  forbids  its  clerk  to  deliver  “  the  copies  of  any  book  con¬ 
cerning  the  said  Company  or  Fellowship  of  the  same  Art  or 
Mystery,  or  any  articles  whereby  the  said  Company  may  take 
hurt”  for  to  “"show  the  same  books  to  any  manner  of  person  or 
persons  without  the  consent,  commandment,  and  agreement  of  the 
said  Master  or  Wardens,  or  some  of  them  for  the  time  being,  and 
iu  each  point  so  far  as  you  can  execute  your  office.”  The  Cooks, 
the  Curriers,  the  Framework  Knitters,  the  Drapers’,  and  other 
Companies,  enforce  the  same  rule,  with  the  addition  in  the 
case  of  the  Drapers  of  an  emphatic  repudiation  of  any  “  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state  or  potentate  ”  having  “  any  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  power,  superiority,  pre-eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual,  within  this  realm  ”;  and  the  clerk  is  lurther  enjoined 
not  to  “  open  or  disclose  any  words  which  any  brother  of  the 
Company,  perchance  in  heat  of  blood  or  unadvisedly,  shall  speak 
in  his  hearing  to  the  rebuke,  reproach,  disproof,  check,  or  in  de¬ 
rision  of  any  brother  being  absent.”  Why  all  this  mystery  and 
secresy  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Companies  should  be  deemed 
necessary  to  be  enforced  by  oaths  or  declarations  and  penalties, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  there  are  now  few  secret  processes 
in  trade ;  but  these  ancient  forms  are  at  least  characteristic,  as 
survivals  from  a  venerable  past.  They  are  at  any  rate  quite  as  re¬ 
spectable  as  Temple  Bar,  and  infinitely  less  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  public  convenience. 


TIIE  DETECTIVES. 

AMONG  the  many  evils  incident  to  the  inordinately  protracted 
criminal  trials  of  which  we  have  lately  had  far  too  many  is 
to  be  reckoned  the  vastly  increased  probability  that,  irrespectively 
of  the  weight  of  evidence,  the  result  will  be  unfavourable  to  the 
accused.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  most  attentive  jury  to 
follow  and  retain  in  their  minds  the  whole  of  evidence  which 
extends  over  three  weeks  or  more  ;  they  have  to  rely  mainly  upon 
the  speeches  of  counsel  and  the  summing  up  of  the  Judge,  and 
must  be  more  than  human  if  they  are  not  susceptible  to  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  cannot  be  so  much  smoke  without  some  fire,  that 
if  the  prosecution  have  so  much  to  say  against,  and  the  defence 
labour  so  hard  and  long  to  put  forward  something  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  guilty,  and  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  less  likely  to  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  public  and  the 
observance  of  their  oath  by  finding  him  so  than  by  acquitting 
him.  A  very  considerable  protection  against  the  danger  of  a  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justic'e  in  great  cases  is,  no  doubt,  afforded  by  the 
careful  consideration  which  criminal  accusations  receive  before 
they  are  made  the  subject  of  what  seems  to  be  invariably  the 
prelude  to  a  big  trial — namely,  a  Treasury  prosecution ;  and  the 
rough  discrimination  of  a  jury,  if  it  be  reasonably  amenable  to  the 
guiding  of  a  Judge  whomakes  fair  use  of  the  better  opportunities  which 
his  own  notes  and  those  of  the  shorthand  writers  afford  him  of 
forming  his  judgment,  will  generally  work  substantial  justice  ;  but 
cases  are  readily  conceivable  in  which  it  might  be  otherwise,  and 
the  action  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Penge  case  entitles  us  to 
point  to  that  as  an  instance  in  which  the  probability  became  a  reality. 
It  was  not  so,  however,  in  the  recent  case  of  the  Detectives.  As 
against  those  of  the  accused  who  were  convicted  the  evidence  was  so 
conclusive  that  it  is  impossible,  even  when  reviewing  it  at  greater 
leisure  than  is  possible  to  a  jury  when  (’  liberating  on  their  verdict, 
to  see  any  teuable  ground,  or  even  theory,  which  would  have  justi¬ 
fied  au  acquittal ;  while  the  verdict  in  favour  of  Clarke  showed  that 
the  jury  were  competent  to  unravel  the  often  entangled  threads  of 
evidence  bearing  on  the  four  defendants  respectively,  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Clarke’s  previous  good  character  and  long 
term  of  service  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

Another,  but  a  far  smaller,  evil  of  these  gigantic  trials  is  that 
day  after  day  the  reports  of  them  are  forced  on  the  public  at  such 
length  that  the  ordinary  reader  soon  wearies  of  them,  omits  a  day 
or  two’s  proceedings,  loses  the  thread  of  the  story,  cannot  regain 
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it,  and  so  is  subjected  to  tbe  annoyance  of  having  large  masses  of 
information  presented  to  him  in  liis  daily  paper  which,  he  cannot 
comprehend  or  appreciate,  instead  of  that  which  he  expects  to  find. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  number  of  people  in  England  who  have 
persistently  followed  the  Detectives’  case  from  beginning  to  end,  or 
who  have  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  their  own  as  to  what  it  was 
really  about,  is  very  small ;  and,  as  the  story  is  really  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  modern  history  of  crime,  and  has  moreover 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  j 
country,  we  venture  to  reproduce  it  in  as  condensed  a  form  as 
possible. 

In  April  of  this  year  Benson,  Kurr,  and  others  were  tried  and 
sentenced  to  ditferent  terms  of  punishment  for  a  series  of  most 
audacious  and  ingenious  frauds  upon  a  French  lady,  from  whom, 
by  means  of  false  pretences,  forgery,  and  conspiracy  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  several  thousand  pounds.  In  the  course  of  the  trial 
facts  cropped  up  which  seemed  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  conduct  of 
certain  police  officers  connected  with  the  case  ;  and,  shortly  after 
their  sentence,  some  of  the  convicts  communicated  to  the  autbo- 
ritiesJtheir  willingness  to  afford  information  on  the  point,  obviously 
with  b,  view  to  obtaining  a  remission  of  punishment  by  rendering 
a  service  to  society.  But  of  course  this  end  would  be  equally  attain¬ 
able  by  the  fabrication  of  a  charge,  and  the  supporting  it  by  perjury, 
supposing  the  charge  was  sufficiently  substantiated  in  appearance 
to  result  in  a  conviction  ;  and  thus  additional  care  was  necessary 
in  dealing  with  statements  which,  from  the  character  of*  their 
authors,  were  naturally  not  entitled  to  very  great  credit.  The 
accusation  would  have  to  depend  mainly  on  the  evidence  of  the 
informers;  and  though  by  a  statute  of  the  6th  &  7th  Viet,  the 
previously  existing  disability  of  felons  to  give  evidence 
was  removed  still,  they  would  have  to  appear  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  accomplices  at  least  with  those  whom  they  de¬ 
nounced  ;  and,  by  the  practice  of  Criminal  Courts,  if  not  by  the 
law  of  the  country,  the  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is  never  acted 
upon,  unless  corroborated  in  important  particulars  by  circum¬ 
stantial  or  independent  evidence.  Such  evidence  was  forthcoming 
in  the  present  instance,  and  the  Treasury  undertook  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  Three  of  the  best  known  and  most  trusted  members  of  the 
detective  force,  Meiklejohn,  Druscovich,  and  Palmer,  were  at 
once  arrested  and  brought  up  at  Bow  Street,  while,  as  the  case  pro¬ 
ceeded,  Froggatt,  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  the  convicts  on 
their  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Palmer,  the  second  in  command 
of  the  London  detectives  and  an  officer  of  thirty-eight  years’ 
standing,  were  successively  implicated,  arrested,  and  sent  to  join 
the  other  defendants  in  the  dock.  Elated  by  the  credence  given 
to  their  denunciations,  the  convicts  began  to  scatter  their  accusa¬ 
tions  broadcast,  alleging  bribery  to  this  official,  an  understanding 
with  that,  until  people  began  to  wonder  where  the  assertions  of 
corruption  would  terminate.  But  the  prosecution  wisely  disregarded 
these  wholesale  aspersions,  and  made  no  further  arrests.  A  three 
weeks’  preliminary  investigation  at  length  sufficed  to  satisfy  the 
presiding  magistrate  that  a  primd  facie  case  had  been  made  out 
against  the  accused,  and  they  were  committed  for  trial.  The 
charges,  when  formulated  into  an  indictment  containing  no  less 
than  220  counts,  substantially  amounted  to  an  allegation  that  the 
accused  had  conspired  with  one  another  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
their  accusers,  and  generally  to  defeat  and  frustrate  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  other  offences. 

Then  the  wearisome  business  recommenced  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
Again  the  convicts  appeared  in  their  hideous  garb  of  disgrace, 
relating  their  own  offences  with  an  effrontery  which  might 
pass  for  candour  and  truth,  and  dragging  down  the  accused 
to  their  own  depth  of  degradation  by  representing  them  as 
the  associates  of  their  infamy.  As  to  the  story  they  told,  it  was  a 
miserable  record  of  how  men  may  be  tempted  and  ruined  by  their 
fellow-men.  If  ever  human  beings  united  in  themselves  the  two 
main  attributes  of  the  Devil,  as  tempter  first  and  accuser  after¬ 
wards,  they  are  Benson  and  Kurr,  the  ruling  spirits  in  the  ensnar¬ 
ing  and  destruction  of  the  Detectives,  as  formerly  iu  the  perpetration 
of  the  frauds  on  Mine,  de  Goncourt.  In  relation  to  that  ease,  we 
remarked  that  the  former  of  these  arch-scoundrels  seemed  to  have 
a  marvellous  insight  into  human  nature,  so  as  to  divine  exactly 
what  baits  were  likely  to  prove  most  attractive,  what  pretences  to 
appear  most  plausible.  This  characteristic  was  displayed  in  the 
most  marked  manner  by  both  of  them  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Detectives ;  each  of  whom  was  approached  in  the  manuer  most 
calculated  to  compass  his  fall.  Following  the  example  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  Baron  Pollock,  we  rely  only  on  such  parts  of 
the  evidence  of  the  convicts  as  were  corroborated  by  proof  more 
weighty  than  the  oath  of  persons  whom  the  learned  Baron  described 
as  having,  “  by  their  long  habitual  neglect  of  or  resistance  to  the 
duty  which  they  owe  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  undergone  a 
sort  of  moral  emasculation.”  Piecing  together  the  story 
from  these  selected  mateiials,  we  find  that  the  first  to 
enter  into  the  unholy  alliance  was  Meiklejohn,  who  seems 
to  have  been  in  dubious  relations  with  Kurr  as  far 
back  as  1871  ;  but  no  great  stress  was  laid  on  any  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  until  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  acting  in  complicity  with 
Kurr  and  his  then  associates  in  respect  of  a  swindling  betting 
agency  which  they  had  established  in  Scotland,  driven  North 
curiously  enough  by  the  activity  of  Druscovich,  who  was  at  no 
very  distant  period  himself  fated  to  fall  into  their  toils.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  understanding  between  Meiklejohn  and  this 
firm  of  Archer  and  Co.  in  November  1874  was  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Kurr  stating  that  there 
was  “  rather  important  news  from  the  North,”  that,  in  the  event 


of  a  smell  stronger  than  now,  “certain  people  must  be  prepared  to 
scamper  out  ol  the  way,”  and  that  “  the  brief  is  out” — slang  expres¬ 
sions  of  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  the  meaning.  In  return 
lor  this  and  similar  friendly  offices,  Kurr  stated  that  he  gave 
Meiklejohn  500/.  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and,  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement,  it  was  proved  that  the  identical  notes  had  been 
traced  to  Meiklejohn’s  hands.  In  December  1875  Benson  had  cast 
in  his  lot  with  Kurr,  and  we  find  Meiklejohn  again  watchful  for 
their  interests  and  communicating  important  information.  Then 
in  August  of  1876,  when  the  De  Goncourt  frauds  were  in 
full  swing,  he  is  found  to  have  been  going  in  and  out  of  the 
house  in  Northumberland  Street  where  the  operations  were 
carried  on,  seeing  the  fictitious  cheques  and  newspaper,  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  whole  matter,  and  corresponding  with  the  guilty 
parties.  So  .  strong  was  the  evidence  of  his  complicity  in 
these  transactions  considered  by  the  prosecution  that  the  indict¬ 
ment  contained  direct  charges  of  forgery  against  him  in  respect  of 
them,  on  which  he  is  still  liable  to  be  tried.  When  this  fraud  ex¬ 
ploded,  Meiklejohn  received  another  500/.  part  of  its  proceeds  in 
Clydesdale  notes,  two  of  which  he  was  imprudent  enough  to 
change  at  Manchester  and  Leeds  under  a  false  name  and  at  a  large 
discount,  showing  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  When 
Benson,  Kurr,  and  the  rest  ily  to  Bridge  of  Allan  Meiklejohn  is 
there  too,  and  introduces  them  to  Mr.  Monteith,  the  manager  of 
the  Clydesdale  Bank,  through  whom  they  seek  to  dispose  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  plunder. 

These  facts,  supplemented  by  letters  and  other  corrobo¬ 
rative  evidence,  constituted  the  case  against  Meiklejohn,  and 
the  counsel  defending  him  strove  in  vain  to  set  up  any 
explanation  consistent  with  his  innocence.  But  there  was 
another  thing'  against  Meiklejohn  which  probably  co-operated 
with  the  evidence  of  his  deeper  complicity  to  exclude  him  from 
the  ineffectual  recommendation  to  mercy  which  the  jury  appended 
to  their  verdict  in  the  case  of  his  brother  officers.  Having  him¬ 
self  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  swindlers,  he,  like  the  fox  who  lost 
his  brush,  assisted  in  the  entrapping  of  Druscovich.  Druscovich 
was  in  money  difficulties,  and,  his  goods  being  in  danger 
of  seizure  by  the  sheriff  unless  he  could  obtain  60!.,  he 
in  an  evil  moment  applied  to  Meiklejohn  as  a  brother 
officer  to  lend  him  that  amount.  Meiklejohn  said  he  was 
unable  to  do  so,  but  would  introduce  him  to  Kurr,  whom  he 
described  as  “  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  an  owner  of  racehorses  ” — a 
definition  which  recalls  the  expression  adopted  by  Mr.  Carlyle  from 
Thurtell's  trial — who,  he  stated,  would  no  doubt  advance  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount.  The  introduction  took  place,  the  money  was  lent 
by  Kurr  to  Druscovich,  and  from  that  date  the  latter  was  adeemed 
man.  Having  thus  established  relations  with  Druscovich,  Kurr 
does  not  hurry  matters ;  he  waits  several  months  after  the  loan — 
namely,  till  August  1876 — before  he  attempts  directly  to  tamper 
with  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  then  it  is  on  the  basis  that  he  is 
concerned  in  carrying  on  a  betting  business  which,  though  not 
morally  wrong,  was  an  infringement  of  the  hypercritical  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Betting  Act,  a  malum  prohibitum ,  not  a  malum  in  sc, 
and,  by  means  of  specious  argument  and  the  gift  of  25 1.,  he  gains 
his  promise  of  assistance  in  this  apparently  venial  irregularity. 
Once  committed  to  relations  with  the  gang,  Druscovich  rapidly 
becomes  hopelessly  involved.  The  De  Goncourt  business  is  put 
into  his  hands  at  Scotland  A’ard  as  being  a  trustworthy  and 
intelligent  officer,  with  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  he 
goes  straight  to  his  confederates  and  informs  them  of  the  fact ; 
he  is  set  to  trace  the  notes,  and  communicates  the  result  of 
his  researches  to  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  arrest,  receiving  200 1.  as  a  salve  to  his  conscience,  which 
seems  always  to  have  been  more  troublesome  to  him  than  was 
the  case  with  those  with  whom  he  was  in  league.  There 
occurred  delays  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  supposition  that  Druscovich  was  doing  his  best 
in  the  matters  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  a  letter  which  arrived  from 
the  Leeds  police  one  day  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  and 
which  contained  the  information  that  Meiklejohn  had  changed  the 
Clydesdale  note  above  referred  to  in  that  town,  mysteriously  dis¬ 
appeared,  with  regard  to  which  Benson  stated  that,  in  a  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  with  Meiklejohn,  the  latter  stated  he  had  had  a 
letter  from  Druscovich  to  say  he  had  put  the  Leeds  letter  behind 
the  fire.  Then  Druscovich  v'as  sent  down  to  Scotland  to  look  after 
the  suspected  persons,  and  forthwith  one  of  the  persons  whom  he 
must  have  known  to  be  guilty  telegraphed  to  him  to  appoint  a  meet¬ 
ing,  met  him,  and  offered  him  1,000!.  not  to  go  to  Bridge  of  Allan, 
whence  the  rest  of  the  gang  had  just  departed.  To  have  acceded 
to  this  would  have  been  too  suspicious,  and  so  Druscovich  went  ; 
but,  when  there,  he  seems  to  have  conducted  himself  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  wicked  relation  in  the  play  at  Mr. 
Crummies’s  theatre,  who  polled  a  sharp  sword  all  over  the  room 
except  in  the  spot  where  his  lhtended  victim’s  leg's  were  plainly 
visible  below  a  certain,  for  he  only  made  vague  inquiries,  and 
sedulously  avoided  all  the  people  who  could  have  given  him 
information  as  to  the  ostensible  object  of  his  journey.  After  these 
futile  researches,  he  made  a  garbled  report  of  his  proceedings  to  his 
superiors,  naturally  omitting  all  mention  of  his  communications 
and  interviews  with  the  suspected  persons  ;  and  there  the  matter 
stopped,  until  at  length,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  Druscovich  was 
the  person  selected  to  go  to  Holland  to  receive  the  con¬ 
victs  on  their  extradition  and  to1  bring  them  to  this  country  for 
trial.  Against  Palmer  not  even  an  uncorroborated  charge  of 
bribery  existed  ;  the  accusation  of  complicity  in  his  case  was  based 
on  two  telegrams  proved  to  have  been  handed  in  at  a  London  office 
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in  liis  handwriting,  but  with  the  somewhat  vague  description  ot 

Brown,  London,”  as  the  sender’s  name,  addressed  to  Gifl'ard — 
that  is,  Kurr  under  one  of  his  numerous  aliases — at  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  also  on  a  letter  referred  to  in  one  of 
the  telegrams,  and  proved  to  be  in  his  handwriting.  Letter  and 
telegrams  alike  conveyed  information  of  the  movements  at  Scotland 
Yard  for  the  apprehension  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent. 
What  could  be  done  by  the  ablest  counsel  against  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  corroboration  of  the  story  of  the  convicts?  Simply  nothing, 
except  to  resort  to  that  hopelessly  feeble  and  inconclusive  sort  of 
argument  which  depends  for  what  little  cogency  it  has  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  minutes  and  distances,  and  on  how  far  a  witness's  memory 
and  firmness  enable  him  to  adhere  to  his  original  story  under  cross- 
examination. 

With  regard  to  Clarke,  we  refrain  from  reviving  the  memory 
ofaccusations  which  the  verdict  of  the  jury  has  declared  to  be  un¬ 
founded  ;  but  on  the  convict  Benson’s  own  showing,  the  latter 
seems  to  have  exerted  the  most  marvellous  amount  of  cunning  and 
deliberation  iu  weaving  a  net  wherein  to  take  the  experienced 
officer,  proof  against  the  ordinary  machinations  of  the  criminal 
classes.  From  these  snares  he  was  fortunately  delivered,  and 
though  he  is  under  recognizances  to  come  up  for  further  trial  on 
ither  counts  in  the  indictment,  if  called  upon,  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  his  having  to  meet  any  further  accusations. 

Froggart’s  first  connexion  with  the  convicts  was  through  his 
being  employed  by  Murray — one  of  them — in  his  capacity  of 
solicitor  in  relation  to  some  of  the  Clydesdale  notes  which  had 
been  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  detection  of  the  De  Goncourt 
frauds.  Having  thus  opened  communications  with  the  persons 
in  possession  of  the  proceeds  of  that  fraud,  Froggatt  is  shortly 
afterwards  found  changing  a  Clydesdalo  note  for  ioo /.,  part 
of  ,those  proceeds.  The  convict  Murray  stated  that  this  was 
in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  by  which  Froggatt  was,  for  a 
share  of  the  plunder,  to  assist  iu  passing  off  the  suspicious 
notes;  on  the  part  of  Froggatt  it  was  suggested  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  a  legitimate  one  in  respect  of  his  costs;  and  the  jury 
must  be  taken  to  have  adopted  the  view  of  the  former.  Then, 
when  the  convicts  were  in  custody  at  Rotterdam,  a  sham  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  chief  of  the  police  there  in  the  name  of  Super¬ 
intendent  Williamson,  the  head  of  the  London  Detective  force, 
instructing  him  to  release  his  prisoners,  as  they  were  not  the  persons 
wanted ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  convicts,  if  believed,  fixed  the 
drafting  and  sending  of  this  telegram  on  Froggatt.  When  this 
scheme  failed,  and  the  extradited  criminals  were  put  on  their  trial, 
Froggatt  adopted  means  for  the  defence  which  amounted  to  sup¬ 
pression  of  evidence ;  he  went  to  the  sham  office  in  Northumber¬ 
land  Street,  and  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  a  French  Directory 
which  had  served  to  guide  the  swindlers  to  their  victims,  and 
notes  in  which,  in  Benson’s  handwriting,  afforded  damning  evi¬ 
dence  against  him  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  a  ground¬ 
less  charge  of  perjury  against  an  obnoxious  witness  in  order  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way.  Considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  to  a 
solicitor  who  has  to  conduct  the  defence  of  an  obviously  and  con¬ 
fessedly  guilty  rascal ;  but  no  professional  obligation  can  possibly 
justify  criminal  complicity  with  a  client. 

Such  are  the  ascertained  facts,  elaborated  on  the  trial  by  a  mass 
of  details  supplied  by  the  unsupported  testimony  of  the  felon  vin¬ 
dicators  of  justice,  on  which  the  jury  felt  bound  to  convict  the 
three  Detectives  and  Froggatt ;  and  the  story  affords  serious  matter 
for  consideration  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  the  mere  conviction 
of  three  prominent  members  of  the  Detective  force  that  gives  rise 
to  uneasiness  ;  it  is  the  possibility  thereby  raised  that  many  crimes 
may  have  hitherto  remained  undetected  or  unpunished  through 
similar  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  case  was  entrusted,  and  the  manifest  inducement  to 
crime  held  out  by  the  prospect  of  increased  chances  of 
escape  through  the  complicity  of  the  police.  Another  great 
jewel  robbery  has  just  been  committed,  and  the  public 
mind,  perhaps  unnecessarily,  is  haunted  by  the  idea  that  at  this 
moment  the  steps  taken  to  regain  the  property  and  apprehend 
the  thieves  may  be  frustrated  by  information  emanating  from 
Scotland  Yard.  When  a  department  has  once  seriously  broken 
down  people  are  naturally  distrustful  of  its  future  working.  Two 
steps  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  reassure  the  nation  and  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  such  a  scandal  as  that 
recently  disclosed.  The  first  is,  to  pass  on  the  earliest  opportunity 
an  Act  of  the  nature  pointed  out  by  Baron  Pollock,  rendering  any 
complicity  on  the  part  of  police  officers  with  those  whom  it  is 
their  business  to  watch  punishable  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  is 
now  by  the  Common  Law  and  the  solitary  Act  imposing  hard 
labour  ‘‘  under  the  head  of  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.” 
The  interests  of  society  demand  that  a  more  exemplary  and  deter¬ 
rent  punishment  should  be  inflicted  in  such  cases  than  the  two 
years’  hard  labour  which  is  now  the  limit,  terrible  as  such  a  sen¬ 
tence  is.  The  next  and  more  politic  measure  is  to  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  temptation  to  which  police  officers,  and  particularly 
detectives,  are  exposed,  by  the  institution  of  a  more  liberal  scale  of 
salary.  Tie  inducement  afforded  by  a  proffered  bribe  of  i,oooh  to  a 
man  whoso  highest  aspiration  or  expectation  is  a  pension  of  140k  a 
year  after  a  long  period  of  arduous  service  is  an  unfair  one  to 
expose  him  to.  The  lack  of  organization  which  has  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  such  systematic  betrayal  of  trust  as  that  recently  exposed  may 
have  arisen  from  the  dislike  entertained  by  Englishmen  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  Continental  institution  of  secret  police,  whereby 
the  Detective  Service  has  been  debarred  from  recognition,  and 


j  so  from  official  supervision ;  but  the  necessity  for  some  such 
agency'  has  been  demonstrated,  aDd  it  now  remains  to  secure 
its  efficiency.  The  whole  status  of  our  Detective  force  should  be 
raised,  and  some  thoroughly  competent  and  educated  man 
appointed  to  the  head  of  it,  whose  experience,  business  capacity, 
and  social  position  would  afford  a  guarantee  that,  so  far  as 
human  fallibility  permitted,  no  slip  or  irregularity  should  occur 
in  the  department  without  its  being  speedily  detected.  There  are 
plent  y  of  retired  military  men  about  the  country  able  and  willing  to 
accept  and  fill  such  a  post. 

Lastly,  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  convicts  Benson,  Kurr,  and 
their  associates  will  gaiu  nothing  by  their  recent  appearance  as 
informers.  Nothing  was  promised  them ;  and,  on  their  own  ad¬ 
mission,  they  were  mainly  instrumental  in  the  fall  of  those  they 
denounced.  People  of  their  character  who  add  to  the  irre- 
claimably  vicious  tendencies  of  the  lowest  habitual  criminals  tire 
dangerous  attributes  of  perverted  education,  specious  address,  and 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  worse  side  of  human  nature,  are,  if 
they'  have  a  place  at  all  on  earth,  in  their  right  place  when  in 
prison. 


HERR  LIEZEX  MAYER’S  CARTOONS  OF  FAUST. 

MENTION  was  made  a  short  time  ago  in  these  columns  of 
Herr  Liezen  Mayer’s  cartoons  illustrating  Goethe’s  Faust 
which  are  being  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  rooms  in 
Bond  Street.  The  subject  of  Faust  has  proved  attractive  to 
more  than  one  great  painter  and  to  an  endless  number  of  in¬ 
ferior  artists.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  complete  and 
connected  illustrations  existing  before  llerr  Liezen  Mayer's  car¬ 
toons  were  the  outline  drawings  of  Herr  Retzseb.  These  are  so 
well  known  and  their  merit  has  been  so  widely  recognized  that  certain 
difficulties  were  inevitably  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  artist  who 
proposed  to  produce  a  second  series  of  Faust  illustrations,  although 
his  method  was  very  different  from  that  of  Herr  Retzsch.  The 
types  selected  by  the  outline  draughtsman  were  for  the  most  part 
singularly  happy,  and  his  grouping  of  various  scenes,  notably  that 
in  the  garden,  could  scarcely  be  improved.  Herr  Liezen  Mayer's 
wish  to  avoid  anything  like  an  imitation  of  Herr  Retzsch  has,  it 
would  seem,  led  him  into  one  mistake  of  some  gravity.  It  seems 
natural  at  least  to  attribute  to  this  cause  the  fact  that  he  has  failed 
almost  throughout  the  series  in  the  figure  with  which  a  German 
artist  might  be  expected  to  deal  most  successfully— that  of 
Mephistopheles.  Another  obvious  fault  in  Herr  Liezen  Mayer's 
work  is  that  he  has,  either  from  carelessness  or  want  of  accuracy, 
failed  to  keep  up  the  same  types  for  his  characters  through  the 
series.  For  instance,  the  Valentine  of  No.  41  is  in  figure  and  face 
an  entirely'  different  person  from  the  Valentine  of  the  preceding 
cartoon ;  and  Gretchen  goes  through  various  changes,  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  which  is  found  in  Cartoon  34,  “  Margaret 
at  Prayer,”  where  she  suddenly  appears  as  a  little  girl  of  about  six 
years  old,  who  seems  to  have  no  letrs.  However,  the  artist’s 
work  has  many  general  points  of  excellence,  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  before  his  production  is  described  in  detail.  His  work  has 
much  thought,  much  fire,  and  much  force,  which,  occasionally 
degenerating  into  conventional  theatricalism,  is  for  the  most  part 
legitimately  dramatic;  and  in  many  instances  he  has  caught  a 
great  deal  of  tender  expression,  while  in  one  or  two  he  has  reached 
tragic  grandeur. 

The  first  of  the  series,  a  portrait  of  Goethe,  is  very  far  from 
being  the  most  happy.  The  poet  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of 
inspiration  which  convention  attributes  to  poets,  but  which  has 
something  of  an  improbable  as  well  as  of  a  vulgar  air  ;  and  the 
draughtsman  has  not  given  any  real  impression  of  power 
to  either  face  or  form.  One  would  rather  take  the 
work  for  the  portrait  of  some  self-conceited  Ilofrath  who 
wished  to  pose  as  a  poet  than  for  that  of  a  real  genius.  In  the 
second  cartoon,  which  represents  “  The  Director  of  the  Theatre, 
the  Author,  and  the  Merry-Andrew,”  there  is  much  more  to  ad¬ 
mire.  Merry-Andrew,  by'  the  by',  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  original  “  Lustige  Person,”  though  it  is  a  very 
common  one.  Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  “  Merryman  ”  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  though  it  does  not  quite  hit  the  mark.  Perhaps 
“  low  comedian  ”  might  be  the  best  translation.  However  this 
may'  be,  Herr  Liezen  Mayer  has  put  considerable  humorous  ex¬ 
pression  and  character  into  tha  Lustige  Person,  as  well  as  into  the 
Director,  who  wears  just  the  aspect  of  the  man  who  would  say, 

Besonders  aber  lasst  genug  geschehn  ; 

Man  komnit  zu  schaun,  man  will  am  liebsten  sehn. 

It  was  no  doubt  more  easy  to  succeed  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  prologue  in  the  theatre  than  in  that  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  in  Heaven,  and  while  one  admires  the  artist's  wisdom 
in  avoiding  any  attempt  at  the  whole  sublimity  of  this,  one 
cannot  help  wishing,  when  one  loolcs  at  his  feeble  archangel,  that 
he  had  avoided  it  altogether.  In  the  two  next  cartoons,  ot 
Faust  alone  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Erdgeist,  something  ot 
the  same  feebleness  is  continued,  and  it  is  not  till  we 
get  to  “  Wagner  going  to  Faust  ”  (6),  and  “  Faust  in  Prayer  ”  (7), 
that  we  begin  to  see  Herr  Liezen  Mayer’s  full  power.  The 
picture  of  the  pedantic  disciple  peering  painfully  over  the  stairs, 
while  he  anxiously  holds  up  a  dim  lamp,  is  admirably  character¬ 
istic  ;  and  the  figure  of  Faust  kneeling  against  the  window-ledge 
is  full  of  a  poetic  feeling  which  every  turn  of  limbs  and  drapery 
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helps  to  express.  In  this  cartoon  Faust’s  back  is  turned  to  the 
spectator ;  and  it  may  be  here  noted  that  all  through  the  series 
Herr  Liezen  Mayer  displays  a  remarkable  power  of  putting  ex¬ 
pression,  both  tragic  and  comic,  into  backs.  Indeed,  his  only 
really  successful  renderings  of  Mephistopheles  are,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  conveyed  in  back  views.  Another  point  to  which 
it  may  be  convenient  now  to  call  attention  is  that  the  draughtsman 
has  evidently  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  fit  materials  for  his 
work.  Faust’s  window  in  this  cartoon,  like  various  other  windows 
in  the  course  of  the  series,  is  copied  from  that  in  Albert  Diirer’s 
“  S.  Jerome  ” ;  while  the  horned  candelabrum  in  Auerbach's 
cellar  is  taken  from  Ziizinger’s  print  of  “  The  Lovers.”  Car¬ 
toons  8  and  9  may  be  classed  together,  in  so  far  as  they 
exhibit  the  peculiar  treatment  of  rustic  life  affected  by  German 
artists,  who  will  insist  on  making  it  impossibly  rustic.  In  one  of 
Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  novels  a  young  marquess  addresses  his  valet — 
who  for  his  master’s  convenience  is  masquerading  as  a  gentleman — 
in  words  to  this  effect: — “  You  know,  Saunders,  nobody  ever  was 
so  appallingly  gentleman-like  as  that  ”  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Herr 
Liezen  Mayer’s  peasant  that  nobody  can  ever  have  been  so  ap¬ 
pallingly  peasant-like.  Besides  this,  the  principal  figure  in  “  The 
Bance  of  the  Peasants”  seems  to  have  borrowed  Mephistopheles’s 
hoof  for  greater  convenience  in  dancing.  “  Faust  and  the 
Poodle  ”  (10)  and  “  The  Exorcism  ”  (1 1 )  both  have  considerable 
merit,  but  in  the  latter  the  aspect  of  Mephistopheles  is  as  much  too 
theatrically  devilish  as  in  the  thirteenth  cartoon  it  is  too  much  like 
that  of  a  pettifogging  tradesman  come  to  insist  upon  his  bill  being 
paid.  In  “  Mephistopheles  and  the  Scholar”  (14)  we  get  the  true 
demon.  Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mephisto¬ 
pheles  played  by  Herr  Jafft?,  who  succeeded  to  Herr  Davidson's 
parts  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Dresden,  will'  remember  the  indescrib¬ 
ably  demoniacal  and  yet  plausible  look  with  which,  to  the  Schuler’s 

Ich  kann  unmoglich  wieder  gekn  ; 

Ich  muss  euch  noch  mein  Stammbueli  iiberreichen, 

Gonn’  eure  Gunst  mit  dieses  Zeichen. 

he  answered  “  Sehr  wohl,”  and  then  pointed  solemnly  upwards  as 
the  student  read  out  in  awed  tones,  “  Eritis  sicut  Deus  scientes 
bonum  et  malum.”  It  is  this  moment  that  Herr  Liezen  Mayer  has 
chosen,  and  we  can  hardly  give  higher  praise  to  his  dramatic  per¬ 
ception  of  the  scene  than  by  saying  that  it  reminds  us  of  Herr 
Jail'd.  The  scenes  in  Auerbach’s  cellar  are  given  with  much 
humour  and  liveliness,  and  in  that  one  where  Mephistopheles,  with 
his  back  to  the  spectator,  is  singing  to  the  gaping  crowd,  while 
Faust  looks  on  in  gloomy  abstraction,  the  full  meaning  and  force 
of  the  scene  are  conveyed.  As  much  may  be  said  of  the  solitary 
figure  of  “The  Witch”  (13)  flying  through  the  air.  “Faust’s 
Dream”  (12)  has  been  passed  over,  and  may  now  be  mentioned 
with  “The  Apparition”  (19).  In  both  there  is  very  considerable 
beauty  and  tenderness,  and  both  are  marred  by  the  Mephistopheles, 
who  in  the  first  is  commonplace,  and  in  the  second  extravagantly 
saucer-eyed  and  melodramatic. 

We  come  now  to  the  scenes  in  which  Gretchen  appears,  by  far 
the  best  of  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  history,  are,  to  our 
thinking,  “Margaret  at  the  Spinning-wheel”  (33)  and  “In  the 
Garden  ”  (35).  Llere  the  qualities  demanded  are  grace  and 
truth,  and  the  demand  is  in  both  these  cartoons 
admirably  met.  In  the  later  period  of  Gretchen’s  story 
more  is  required  from  the  draughtsman,  and  in  two  in¬ 
stances — “  The  Agony  before  the  Mater  Dolorosa  ”  (39)  and 
“  Margaret  in  the  Dungeon  ”  (50) — he  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
his  conception  and  execution  of  the  scene.  There  is  much  pathos 
in  the  figure  of  the  weeping  girl  who  half  kneels,  half  flings  herself 
on  the  ground  before  the  shrine ;  and  there  is  true  power  in  the 
self-abandonment  of  remorse  with  which,  in  the  dungeon  scene, 
Faust  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gretchen,  who  looks  past  him 
with  a  gaze  of  stony  misery.  These,  if  the  power  of  rousing  emo¬ 
tion  takes  the  highest  rank,  are  the  finest  of  Herr  Liezen  Mayer’s 
cartoons ;  but  in  others  which  precede  them  he  has  exhibited  an 
unusual  command  of  picturesqueness,  humour,  and  that  skill  in 
the  grimly  grotesque  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with 
German  talent.  The  two  Walpurgis  Night  scenes  (43  and  44) 
display  this  last  quality  in  a  marked  degree.  Herr  Liezen  Mayer, 
taking  only  a  few  incidents  from  the  whole  scene,  has  con¬ 
veyed  its  mingled  horror  and  wild  fun  even  more  success¬ 
fully  than  Ilerr  Retzsch  did  in  his  panoramic  view  of  it. 
“  The  Monk  with  the  Jewels  ”  (23)  and  “  Mephistopheles  an¬ 
nouncing  to  Martha  her  husband’s  death  ”  (25)  are  in  different 
ways  excellent  specimens  of  the  artist's  humour  ;  in  the  latter  of 
them  it  may  be  noted  that  Mephistopheles  again  has  his  back 
turned  to  the  spectator.  “Faust  and  Mephistopheles  in  the 
Forest”  (47)  is  admirable  as  a  picturesque  effect;  but  the  weak- 
minded,  good-natured  person  standing  behind  Faust  is  the  very 
last  being  in  the  world  who  would  turn  on  him  with 

Wer  war’s,  der  Sie  ins  Verderben  stiirzte  ?  Ich  oder  du  ? 

Greifst  du  nach  dem  Donner  ? 

Wohl,  dass  er  euch  elenden  Sterblichen  nicht  gegeben  ward ! 

Mephistopheles,  however,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  weak  point 
throughout,  except  when  one  looks  at  his  admirably  expressive 
back.  Whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  Hen'  Liezen  May-A  car¬ 
toons,  they  are  well  worth  seeing. 


REVIEWS. 


NEW  IRELAND.* 

R.  SULLIVAN,  who  for  many  years  edited  the  Nation,  an 
organ  upholding  the  cause  of  the  men  of  1848  against  the 
Fenians,  and  whose  name  came  into  prominence  by  his  defeat  of 
Lord  Carlingford  for  the  county  of  Louth  at  the  last  election,  has 
composed,  under  the  name  of  New  Ireland,  a  record  of  his  Irish 
recollections  and  opinions.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  very  instructive  book!  It  is  written  always  with 
vigour  and  liveliness,  and  generally  with  impartiality  and  good 
sense.  But  it  is  very  defective  in  method.  We  never  know  in 
reading  its  pages  where  we  are.  Each  chapter  begins  like  the 
opening  of  a  new  novel  ;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  other  chapters  dawns  on  us.  That  connexion  is  an 
entirely  personal  one.  The  subjects  chosen  are  chosen  simply  because 
Mr.  Sullivan  happened  to  be  somehow  himself  connected  with 
them.  The  attempted  abduction  of  Miss  Arbuthnot  by  Mr.  Carden, 
for  example,  is  detailed  at  great  length,  although  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  New  Ireland,  because  Mr.  Sullivan  happened 
to  be  in  a  village  through  which  a  police-officer  rode  in  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Carden.  The  chapter  is  a  pleasant  chapter  to  read,  for  it 
relates  a  curious  story  with  spirit  and  effect.  But  it  exemplifies  in 
a  conspicuous  manner  the  general  fault  of  the  book.  We  never  know 
what  New  Ireland  means,  or  what  Mr.  Sullivan  is  driving  at.  Not 
that  he  fails  to  create  a  general  impression  by  his  book.  He 
undertakes  to  show,  and  he  does  show,  that  Ireland  has  much 
improved  ;  that  wise  legislation  has  produced  many  good  effects  ; 
that  the  firmness  of  the  Government  has  made  the  people  think 
any  resort  to  open  violence  utterly  useless ;  that  religious  differ¬ 
ences  are  less  intense  than  they  used  to  be;  and  that  education 
and  prosperity  have  changed  the  character  of  the  people  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  sensible  diminution  of  crime.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  bearded  the  Fenians,  not  without  considerable 
personal  loss  and  danger,  and  has  called  on  all  honest  Irishmen  to 
seek  redress  for  their  grievances  by  strictly  constitutional  means  ; 
and  the  whole  work  may  be  said  to  be  intended  to  show  that  the 
true  Irish  policy  has  at  last  culminated  in  the  Home  Rule  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  therefore  disappointing  to  find  that  at  the  end  of  the 
book  we  knowT  no  more  about  Home  Rule  than  when  we  started. 
The  objection  entertained  in  England  to  Home  Rule  is  that  the 
institution  of  a  separate  Parliament  in  Ireland  and  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire  are  things  altogether  incompatible.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  antipathy  to  Irishmen  as  such.  On  the  contrary.  Irishmen 
are  liked  in  England,  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  book  is  sure  to  attract  to 
him  personally  a  large  amount  of  English  good-will.  But  Home 
Rule  is  far  too  shadowy  to  be  discussed  even  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  himself  too  able  not  to  see  that  he 
is  not  explaining  anything  when  he  says  that,  if  England  agrees 
to  a  separate  Irish  Parliament,  the  Irish  will  then  tell  us 
how  it  is  to  work.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say 
that,  if  England  will  agree  that  every  Irish  peasant  shall 
have  a  comfortable  freehold  carved  out  for  him,  the  Irish 
will  then  tell  us  how  this  is  to  be  done  without  confiscating  the 
property  of  existing  owners.  After  reading  Mr.  Sullivan’s  book 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Home  Rule  movement  is  not 
so  much  a  movement  for  anything  in  particular  as  a  consolation 
and  vent  to  Irish  feeling.  The  Irish  could  not  pass  suddenly  from 
Fenianism  and  agrarian  crime  to  a  reign  of  law  and  sober  sense 
without  some  form  of  solemn  protest  that  they  are  above  all  things 
Irishmen.  Home  Rule  is  thus  a  mode  of  toasting  Erin,  and  no  one 
could  object  to  Erin  being  toasted  were  it  not  that  a  handful  of 
her  sympathizers  have  thought  it  entertaining  to  try  to  tease  the 
House  of  Commons  into  submission  to  their  caprices.  On  the 
Obstructives  and  their  doings  Mr.  Sullivan  preserves  a  total  and 
significant  silence. 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  work  is  devoted  to  events 
which  occurred  before  he  himself  entered  on  public  life  as  the 
editor  of  the  Nation.  He  gives  pictures  of  the  education  system 
provided  by  Lord  Derby,  of  O'Connell  and  Repeal,  of  the  Ribbon 
confederacy,  of  the  Irish  famine  and  the  clearances  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  of  the  abortive  rising  of  1 848,  and  of  the  young  spirits  who 
sang  or  worked  or  fought  for  it.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  never  unjust.  He 
is  warm  in  his  likes  and  his  dislikes,  but  he  tries  to  say  what  is 
true,  and  says  it.  lie  owns  that  the  mixed  system  of  education 
which  has  been  largely  moulded  into  a  purely  denominational 
system  has  done  wonders  for  Ireland,  and  has  greatly  changed  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  chapter  on  Repeal  is 
interesting,  not  only  because  it  describes  with  clearness  how 
Repeal  came  to  an  end  through  the  impatience  which  the  young 
Repealers  felt  at  the  dictation  of  O'Connell,  and  through  O’Connell 
being  forced  by  his  supporters  to  assign  a  definite  period  within 
which  he  bound  himself  to  succeed,  but  also  because  it  affords 
Mr.  Sullivan  an  opportunity  of  introducing  us  to  one  of  what  we 
find  as  we  go  on  to  be  the  cardinal  points  of  his  teaching — namely, 
that  the  dominant  power  of  the  priests  was  a  temporary  necessity, 
but  that  now  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  no  Irish  movement 
which  is  based  on  a  distinction  of  creed  has  any  chance  of  success. 
In  one  respect  Mr.  Sullivan  is  involuntarily  unfair  .to  O’Connell, 
for  he  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Repeal  movement  in  some  de- 
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gree  to  the  vagueness  of  the  meaning  of  Repeal,  and  contrasts  with 
it  the  preciseness  of  Home  Rule.  We  do  not  see  in  what  way 
Home  Rule  is  more  precise  than  Repeal.  Whether  it  is  said  that 
the  Union  is  to  he  repealed  or  that  a  separate  Legislature  is  to^  he 
established  in  Ireland,  the  same  thing  is  meant,  and  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  exists  as  to  what  remnant  is  left  for  a  basis  of  Imperial  Union 
with  England;  and  O’Oonnell  was  quite  as  decided  as  Mr.  Sullivan 
himself  in  deprecating  the  employment  of  any  but  constitutional 
means  to  effect  the  object  proposed.  To  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Government  and  people  of  England,  the  Irish  clergy  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  landlords,  set  themselves 
to  work  to  mitigate  the' horrible  sufferings  of  the  famine,  Mr. 
Sullivan  bears  ungrudging  testimony.  He  also  highly  approves  of  j 
the  provisions  and  operation  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  J 
although  he  adduces  instances  to  show  that  the  property  of  land- 
owners  was  recklessly  sacrificed,  and  that  evictions  consequent  on 
sales  were  often  carried  out  with  great  cruelty.  The  story  of  the 
rising  of  '48  is  told  with  much  tenderness  and  respect  for  the  in¬ 
surgent  leaders,  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien, 
were  in  after  years  the  objects  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  devoted  admiration 
and  affection,  and  both  of  whom  were  as  ardent  as  Mr.  Sullivan 
in  opposing  Fenianism.  Accounts  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s 
Tenant  League,  and  of  the  astonishing  success  and  desperate  end 
of  Mr.  Sadleir,  together  with  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Miss 
Arbuthnot’s  misadventures,  conclude  the  first  volume ;  and  if  there 
is  much  in  this  part  of  the  work  which  seems  only  very  slightly 
connected  with  its  main  purpose,  still  no  part  is  more  moving  and 
pleasant  to  read;  and  if  an  attack  on  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,  which 
is  introduced,  is  somewhat  savage,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Sullivan,  from  his  point  of  view,  has  fair  ground  for  making  it. 

When  we  get  to  the  era  of  Fenianism,  which,  although  growing 
for  many  years  previously,  first  showed  itself  in  the  Phoenix  con¬ 
spiracy  of  1859,  we  reach  events  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  much 
personal  knowledge,  and  in  which  he  bore  a  by  no  means  insigni¬ 
ficant  part.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  a  work  has  been  published 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  which  the  whole 
history  of  Fenianism  is  described  in  great  detail.  The  author,  Mr. 
Rutherford,  has  much  curious  information  to  give,  and  displays  an 
astonishing  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  present  history  ot 
Fenianism  both  here  and  in  America.  He  asserts  that  the  secret 
society  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  still  exists,  and 
that  he  himself  witnessed  very  recently  a  gathering  where  new 
members  were  sworn  in.  For  the  guidance  of  those  in  authority, 
who  have  to  take  proper  precautions  against  the  operations  of  con¬ 
spirators  even  of  the  lowest  type  and  with  the  most  hopeless  aims, 
it  is  no  doubt  useful  that  all  the  facts  relating  to  Fenianism  should 
be  collected.  But  no  story  could  be  more  wearisome  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  all  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  There  are 
always  leaders  who  organize,  and  who  collect  money,  and  quarrel 
among  themselves  ;  and  there  is  a  spy  who  knows  all  they  do,  and 
tells  all  to  the  Government;  and  then  the  Government  when  it 
pleases  pounces  on  the  leaders ;  and  then  there  is  a  slight  ineffectual 
rising,  and  some  lives  are  lost,  and  many  trials  are  held, 
and  then  the  organizers  who  have  not  been  caught  begin 
organizing  again.  We  do  not  observe  anything  material  to 
the  story  which  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  although  every¬ 
thing  is  told  with  much  greater  fulness  by  Mr.  Rutherford.  The 
general  impressions  which  we  derive  from  both  narratives  are  that 
Fenianism  was  more  connected  with  movements  outside  Ireland 
than  Irish  insurrections  or  attempts  at  insurrection  have  usually 
been,  that  as  a  mere  piece  of  organization  it  was  skilfully  managed, 
that  it  never  had  the  faintest  chance  of  success,  and  that  its  leaders 
showed  the  usual  admixture  of  hot-brained  but  honest  enthusiasts 
with  knaves,  assassins,  and  desperadoes.  The  events  of  1848,  when 
almost  every  European  country  witnessed  a  revolution ;  the  en¬ 
couragement  given  by  England  to  the  Italians  in  i860  and  1861 ; 
the  opportunity  for  Irish  military  display  which  the  Pope’s  re¬ 
sistance  offered ;  and,  above  all,  the  American  Civil  AVar,  all  in 
different  ways  gave  an  impulse  to  Fenianism.  It  was  organized 
on  the  Continental  model  of  secret  societies,  and  the  United 
States  furnished  money,  leaders,  and  a  safe  asylum.  Stephens, 
the  chief  Fenian  leader,  was  a  man  of  great  resource,  and,  so  far 
as  organization  consisted  in  getting  hold  of  numbers  of  asso¬ 
ciates,  controlling  their  actions,  and  tampering  with  all  kinds  of 
persons  in  positions  of  trust,  such  as  postmasters,  schoolmasters, 
commercial  travellers,  turnkeys,  and  telegraph  clerks,  he  and  M3 
associates  showed  great  dexterity,  daring,  and  foresight.  The 
escape  of  Stephens  from  Richmond  Bridewell,  the  rescue  of  Kelly, 
and  the  raid  on  Chester  Castle,  were  all  proofs  that  the  Fenians 
could  form  and  carry  out  bold  and  nicely  contrived  projects.  In 
the  first  two  instances  they  succeeded,  and  in  the  third  they  failed 
principally  because  they  were  betrayed  by  an  accomplice.  But  it 
was  only  in  this  kind  of  subsidiary  plots  that  the  Fenians  showed 
any  ability  or  in  any  way  approached  success.  They  never  got 
near  like  a  chance  of  a  real  serious  rising.  They  tried  to  seduce 
soldiers  ;  but,  although  soldiers  drank  Fenian  beer  freely,  they  had 
no  notion,  except  in  rare  instances,  of  quitting  their  colours.  The 
organizers  drilled  their  men,  but  could  never  get  any  arms  for  them, 
and  were  reduced  to  relying  on  Greek  fire  and  wooden  cannon. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  was  dead  against  them.  So  were 
the  men  of  ’48,  and  all  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  any  kind  of 
position,  Mr.  Sullivan  being  conspicuous  among  the  number,  and 
being  on  one  occasion  in  serious  danger  through  his  opposition, 
when  he  boldly  persisted  in  holding  a  meeting  which  the  Fenians 
had  determined  should  not  be  held.  The  American  Government  pro¬ 
bably  coquetted  with  them  at  one  time,  and  so,  it  is  said  on  more 


doubtful  evidence,  did  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  neither 
America  nor  France  was  at  all  inclined  to  hazard  a  rupture  with 
England  by  giving  any  substantial  assistance  to  Fenian  plots  ;  and 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  was  never  in  their  favour.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  was  ever  found  in  getting  Irish  juries  to  convict  Fenian 
prisoners;  and,  now  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Fenian  leaders 
is  known,  Irishmen  are  less  likely  than  ever  to  wish  that  Fenian 
memories  should  be  associated  with  the  traditions  of  Irish  nation¬ 
ality.  Mr.  Rutherford  has  thought  it  worth  while,  and  perhaps 
he  is  right,  to  chronicle  their  miserable  quarrels,  their  abuse  of  the 
money  confided  to  them,  and  the  horrible  murders  Irom  which,  in 
some  instances,  they  did  not  shrink.  It  may  be  useful  to  Irish¬ 
men  to  understand  what  were  the  kind  of  men  whom  they  were 
once  urged  so  vehemently  to  trust. 

Indirectly,  the  proceedings  of  the  Fenians  led  Mr.  Sullivau 
himself  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  lie  shared  the  opinions 
of  those  who  considered  that  the  rescuers  of  Kelly,  in  shooting 
Sergeant  Brett,  committed  only  a  political  offence,  and  that  their 
lives  ought  to  have  been  spared.  In  order  to  express  his  feelings 
he  not  only  wrote  with  all  his  might  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Government  in  the  Nation,  but  he  headed  a  procession  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  pay  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral  to  the  deceased.  He 
was  prosecuted  for  taking  part  in  a  seditious  assembly,  but  the 
jury  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict.  He  was  also  prosecuted  for  his 
press  offences,  and  here  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  for  three  months.  Mr.  Sullivan  narrates  his  misadventure 
without  a  trace  of  bitterness,  and  owns  that  the  articles  for  which 
he  was  responsible  were  “  rather  strong,”  that  if  he  transgressed 
the  law  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should  suffer  for  it,  and  that 
the  Judges  and  the  prison  authorities  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  consideration.  He  had,  as  soon  as  he  was  again  free, 
the  consolation  of  a  new  and  interesting  kind  of  political  work  to 
do.  Although  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  his  type  were  bitterly 
incensed  against  the  Whigs,  they  had  great  hopes  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  and  a  positive  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Sullivan 
had  the  gratification  of  superintending  the  arrangements  for  a 
grand  banquet  to  which  Mr.  Bright  was  invited  at  Dublin,  and 
which  was  regarded  in  Ireland  as  sealing  an  alliance  between 
Irish  and  English  Liberals  of  the  new  type.  The  readers  of  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  work  are  now  aware  that  they  are  to  enter  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  it  is  startling  to  find  that  we  are  suddenly  presented  with  a 
chapter  entitled  “Delenda  est  Carthago.”  But  this  is  Mr.  Sullivan’s 
way.  He  loves  sensational  headings,  and  does  not  mind  if  they 
mean  little  as  long  as  they  sound  tremendous.  Carthage  merely 
means  the  poor  little  Irish  Church,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  far  from 
having  any  acute  and  really  Roman  feelings  on  the  subject,  says  that, 
after  all,  the  Carthaginians  were  really  very  nice  people,  and  that 
he  finds  much  pleasure  in  observing  that,  even  after  the  Third 
Punic  AVar,  the  Irish  Church  is  as  happy  and  rich  as  ever.  Little 
is  said  of  the  Land  Act,  for  Mr.  Sullivan  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
taking  us  off  all  at  once  to  Ballycohey  and  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
misdeeds  of  Mr.  Scully,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  sternest  of 
Irish  landlords,  evicting  his  tenants  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
their  feelings.  It  is  a  sad  story,  and  that  such  things  were  possible 
before  the  Land  Act  is  sufficient  justification  for  a  measure  which  was 
so  exceptional  as  to  need  a  very  exceptional  reason  for  its  existence. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  fact,  regards  the  Disestablishment  and  the  Land 
Acts  chiefly  in  regard  to  their  bearing  on  Home  Rule.  It  was  the 
disgust  of  a  section  of  the  Protestants  with  the  disestablishment 
of  their  Church  which  first  gave  force,  vigour,  and  unity  to  the 
Home  Rule  movement.  They  thought  disestablishment  a  breach 
of  the  terms  of  Union,  and  by  way  of  counterblast  they  took  up 
the  notion  of  Irish  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party  could  point  to  the  new  Acts  and  argue  that  they 
had  now  been  proved  to  be  right  in  their  long  contention  that 
Ireland  could  get  what  it  wanted  by  purely  constitutional 
means.  The  Irish  peasant  is  also  now  more  independent  of  his 
landlord  through  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act ;  and  the  Ballot 
has  enabled  him  to  vote  as  he  pleases,  except  so  far  as  the  secresy 
of  spiritual  control  overmasters  the  secresy  of  the  ballot-box.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  for  Home  Rule  that  the  enthusiasm  it  has 
created  has  more  than  once  nerved  the  people  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  priests,  and  in  itself  the  movement  is  entirely  unsec¬ 
tarian.  Before  the  last  dissolution,  the  Home  Rulers  had  won 
some  by-elections,  and,  even  when  unsuccessful,  had  fought  a 
very  spirited  fight.  Mr.  Sullivan  delights  in  the  history  of  elec¬ 
tion  contests,  and  among  what  may  be  termed  his  novelettes  those 
which  describe  the  contests  in  Longford  and  Kerry  are  certainly 
not  the  least  entertaining.  A  song  of  triumph  over  the  successes 
won  by  Home  Rulers  at  the  general  election  naturally  concludes 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  descriptions.  There  he  stops.  He  tells  us  as  fully 
as  we  could  wish  how  fit  and  how  competent  and  how  resolved 
the  Home  Rulers  were  to  do  something.  Over  what  they  have 
actually  done,  and  over  what  they  wish  to  do,  he  draws  a  veil 
which  his  readers  are  as  unwilling  or  as  unable  to  raise  as  he  can 
be.  He  ends  his  book  with  a  review  of  the  loss  and  gain  which 
have  accrued  to  Ireland  during  the  last  half-century,  and  he  finds 
that  the  gain  greatly  preponderates.  Among  the  chief  items  on 
the  favourable  side  he  rightly  reckons  the  increasing  readiness  of 
Englishmen  to  give  an  impartial  and  patient  consideration  to  Irish 
questions,  and  he  might  have  included  in  the  list,  if  modesty  had 
permitted,  the  fact  that  Ireland  has  sent,  by  way  of  a  strong 
Nationalist,  a  member  to  AVestminster  so  able,  so  genial,  and  in 
the  main  so  right-judging,  as  the  author  of  this  work. 
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MRS.  CREIGHTON’S  LIFE  OF  RALEGH.* 

WE  should  have  heen  glad  to  find  Mrs.  Creighton’s  name 
attached  to  a  work  on  a  scale  better  befitting  her  abilities 
for  research  and  exposition  than  that  of  this  little  Life  of  Ralegh. 
But  little  books  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  while  to  the  general 
form  and  character  of  this  biography,  as  well  as  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  take  ex¬ 
ception.  We  have  read  of  an  eccentric  person  who  disliked 
Plutarch's  Lives ;  and  such  is  the  variety  of  tastes  and  antipa¬ 
thies,  that  there -may  be  those  to  whom  historical  biographies 
in  general  seem  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  who  would  prefer 
to  have  as  little  human  interest  as  possible  mixed  up  with 
the  materials  of  their  historical  studies.  But  nemo  repente  fu.it 
pragmaticus ;  and  we  should  think  that  few  will  refuse  to  welcome 
the  attempt  to  awaken  a  love  of  history  by  means  of  a  well-selected 
and  well-executed  series  of  national  biographies,  as  both  promising 
in  itself  and  likely  to  promote  rather  than  hinder  the  success 
of  other  devices  for  coaxing  the  attention  of  that  admirably  cared- 
for  young  person  the  “  beginner.” 

At  first  sight  no  subject  could  seem  more  felicitously 
chosen  for  a  popular  biography  than  that  selected  by  Mrs. 
Creighton  in  the  present  instance.  Ralegh's  life,  viewed  cursorily, 
appears  to  oiler  in  perfection  that  dramatic  interest  which,  as  he 
and  so  many  of  his  contemporaries  were  fond  of  repeating,  every 
human  life  possesses,  but  which  in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as  this 
never  appears  to  flag. 

Man's  life ’s  a  tragedy, 

with  many  both  greater  and  less  than  Ralegh;  but  not  with  all  is 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre  ;  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  fives  in. 

Again,  what  biographical  interest  could  surpass  in  variety  that 
attaching  to  the  career  of  a  man  who  was  patriot  and  courtier, 
soldier  and  sailor,  discoverer  and  speculator,  philosopher,  historian, 
and  poet  in  one ;  and  who,  in  whatever  cause  he  followed,  was 
always  in  the  van  P  Add  to  this  the  doom  of  so  many  efforts  and 
aspirations — a  doom  which  made  Ralegh  a  popular  hero  on  the 
scaffold,  and  which  has  stamped  his  name  as  that  of  a  martyr  of 
national  sentiment,  if  not  of  a  national  cause.  But  a  more  critical 
judgment  looks  deeper  than  this ;  and  there  could  be  no  better 
warrant  of  Mrs.  Creighton's  fitness  for  her  task  than  the  fact  that, 
as  her  brief  introduction  shows,  she  is  aware  of  its  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties.  As  she  truly  observes,  though  Ralegh  did  much — “  so  many 
things  that  we  should  find  it  hard  to  say  in  which  part  of  his 
career  he  showed  the  greatest  eminence  ” — yet  he  is  one  of  those 
who  “  have  been  remembered  more  for  what  they  were  than  for  what 
they  did.”  He  is  to  most  minds,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  “  representative  man  ”  of  the  Elizabethan 
age ;  and  yet  personally  he  remains  in  some  respects  obscure,  in 
others  doubtful ;  and  it  is  only  in  his  latter  days  that  his  figure 
commands  the  intense  personal  sympathy  which  is  needed  for 
the  hero  of  a  thoroughly  interesting  biography.  That  even 
towards  the  very  close  of  his  days,  when  he  stood  in  danger  of 
trial  and  death,  his  bearing  should  have  passed  from  device  and 
subterfuge,  till  at  last  it  settled  into  a  more  than  Stoic  contempt — 
into  a  genuine  welcome — of  death,  we  do  not  count  an  incon¬ 
sistency.  An  eager  love  of  life  and  its  prizes  was  quite  com¬ 
patible  in  the  Tudor  age  with  the  power  of  looking  death 
in  the  face  when  it  was  inevitable  ;  and  to  Ralegh  the  idea  of  death, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  was  no  stranger.  Moreover  he  had 
in  him  the  instinct  which  has  led  so  many  heroes  to  drape  them¬ 
selves  nobly  at  the  last.  It  is  remarkable  therefore  that  no  really 
interesting  biography  has  ever  been  written  of  Ralegh,  though  the 
attempt  has  been  made  more  than  once,  most  recently  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  whose  accumulation  of  documents  shows  that  of  these  at 
least  there  is  an  abundance.  The  reason  for  this  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  between  materials  and  results  is  not  easily  to  be  given.  It 
is  not  so  much  that  Ralegh  was  what  Mrs.  Creighton  is  pleased  to 
call  “  a  self-summed  man,”  “  of  arrogant  and  overbearing  manners, 
unable  to  contain  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for  mean  and  common 
things  ”  ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  this  is  a  frequent  Elizabethan 
characteristic  in  political  as  well  as  literary  men  (among  the  latter 
of  whom  it  specially  belongs  to  Ben  Jonson),  it  is  onewTiich  by  no 
means  necessarily  prejudices  the  opinion  of  posterity.  Probably 
the  fact  that  in  Ralegh  the  moral  elements  were  not  less  anti¬ 
thetically  mixed  than  the  intellectual  renders  it  all  but  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conception  of  his  character.  High  national 
aims,  pursued  with  an  almost  prophetic  breadth  of  view,  were 
combined  in  him  with  personal  impulses,  not  on  a  definite  system 
like  that  recognizable  in  Bacon's  conduct  of  his  public  life,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  latter  seem  at  times  to  obscure  the  former  ; 
and  throughout  there  is  in  Ralegh,  philosopher  as  he  is,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  recklessness  of  the  adventurer  who  hazards 
"while  he  calculates.  Nor,  with  all  his  varied  activity,  was  it 
given  to  Ralegh  to  impress  his  own  individuality  upon  any  one 
phase  of  national  achievement  so  as  to  become  its  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  He  was  the  forerunner,  rather 
than  the  pioneer,  of  colonization  ;  in  the  struggle  against  Spain 
his  happiest  stroke  was  (against  his  advice)  left  uncompleted ;  to 
the  succession  of  James  he  was  no  real  contributor,  and  upon  the 
policy  of  the  new  reign  he  only  exercised  an  indirect  influence 
through  his  misfortunes.  In  literature  his  name,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
remains  that  of  a  fragmentary  author.  Even  in  his  private  life, 
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full  as  it  is  of  interesting  or  touching  episodes,  there  is  an  in¬ 
distinctness  which  leaves  us  uncertain  of  the  man  himself  as 
lover  and  husband.  Thus  his  career — notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
minence  of  his  personal  share  in  so  many  glorious  achievements  or 
arduous  and  significant  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  many 
revelations  of  a  powerful  individuality  which  its  records  offer, 
notwithstanding  the  tragic  story  of  his  sufferings  and  his  end — 
possesses  after  all  an  interest  to  which  only  a  biography  of  sustained 
power  and  developed  detail  could  give  cohesion  and  completeness. 
Considering  the  limits  of  her  task,  Mrs.  Creighton  has  therefore 
judged  well  in  treating  Ralegh’s  life  rather  as  one  round  the  story 
of  which  might  be  gathered  the  leading  features  of  his  age  than  as 
the  subject  of  a  biography  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

While  thus  adopting  what  appears  to  us  an  appropriate  method 
in  the  execution  of  her  design,  Mrs.  Creighton  has  at  the  same 
time  availed  herself  of  the  best  means  of  rendering  her  book  as 
broadly  instructive  as  the  susceptibilities  of  the  beginner  could 
permit  it  to  be.  She  may  not  thank  us  for  noticing  what,  in  a 
work  of  a  more  elaborate  kind,  might  be  passed  bv  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  in  this  little  volume  the 
traces  of  a  study  of  the  foreign  politics  of  the  age  in  their  con- 
1  nexion — a  study  for  which  no  historian  could  have  furnished  a 
guidance  comparable  to  that  of  Ranke.  It  is  equallv  pleasing,  if 
even  less  surprising,  to  find  in  the  treatment  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  James  I.  the  influence  of  the  temperate  candour  of  which, 
in  dealing  with  this  not  less  perplexing  than  irritating  theme,  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  set  the  example.  At  the  catastrophe  of  her  drama 
Mrs.  Creighton  judiciously  refrains  from  following  her  chief  guide 
into  a  quasi-rhetorical  outburst  of  a  kind  in  which  he  very  rarely 
permits  himself  to  indulge.  For,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
wisdom  or  generosity  of  Ring  James  in  granting  the  Commission 
for  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  which  Ralegh  really,  though  not 
nominally,  suffered  death,  we  confess  that  with  Mr.  Spedding  we 
demur  to  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Gardiner  that,  “if  justice  de¬ 
manded  the  execution  of  Ralegh,  it  also  demanded  his  (the  King’s) 
own.”  Whatever  the  King  may  have  foreseen,  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  actual  proceedings  for  which  Ralegh  had  to  be 
held  responsible.  This  by  no  means  exonerates  James  from 
the  most  serious  blame  both  as  to  the  granting  of  the 
Commission  and  as  to  the  refusal  to  allow  a  public  trial  ;  but 
it  opens  the  grave  question  whether,  under  the  actual  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  occurred,  James  could  have  left  the  proceedings 
of  Ralegh  unpunished.  It  strikes  us  as  extremely  little  to  the 
purpose  that  Ralegh,  as  Mrs.  Creighton  says,  “neither  in  his  Apology 
nor  in  his  address  from  the  scaffold  speaks  as  if  it  had  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  his  real  fault  was  the  burning  and  sacking  of  San 
Thome.”  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  assert, 
but  might  probably  find  it  hard  to  prove,  that  “in  James’s  eyes  it 
was  only  a  crime  because  he  feared  it  might  bring  about  a  breach 
with  Spain.”  She  states  that  “  even  the  official  declaration  did 
not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  burning  of  San  Thome  as  it  did 
upon  the  other  charges  ” ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  among 
the  great  and  heinous  offences  summarized  at  the  close  of  the 
Declaration,  the  “  acts  of  hostility  upon  his  Majesty’s  confederates  ” 
are  placed  at  the  head  and  front.  Whatever  the  weaknesses  and 
errors  of  King  James,  the  “  common  view  ”  taken  of  his  motives  at 
the  tkue  is  often  a  very  imperfect  indication  of  those  which  really 
determined  his  conduct.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  Mrs.  Creigh¬ 
ton’s  judgment  appears  to  us  fairly  calm  for  a  popular  bio¬ 
grapher  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  she  has  made  use  even  of  a  work 
with  the  conclusions  of  which  she  may  often  have  felt  little 
sympathy,  though  she  rather  condescendingly  notes  that  the 
whole  of  the  Life  of  Racon  is  “  full  of  valuable  information  about 
the  history  of  the  time.”  We  cheerfully  hold  the  ingenious  per¬ 
versity  of  Mrs.  Creighton’s  printer  responsible  for  the  slip  which 
attributes  this  work  to  “  Mr.  Stebbing.”  Mr.  Spedding,  though 
unable  to.  print  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon  as  he  wished  on  the 
back  of  his  volumes,  has  at  all  events  a  right  to  his  own  name. 

Doubtless  the  obscurest  part  of  Ralegh’s  public  career  is  that 
which  preceded  his  \\  inchester  trial ;  but  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
the  nature  of  the  indiscretions  of  which  he  had  been  actually 
guilty,  Mrs.  Creighton  has  not  sought  to  throw  new  light,  and 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  any  new  light  is  likely  to  be  thrown. 
Of  Ralegh  s  literary  pretensions,  so  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  she 
says  but  little ;  nor  was  a  biography  like  the  present  the  place 
either  for  commenting  on  visionary  speculations  as  to  his  influence 
upon  the  progress  ol  the  Elizabethan  drama,  or  for  verifying  Putten- 
ham’s  opinion,  who  “  in  dittie  and  amorous  ode  ”  found  “  Sir 
W.  Rawlegh’s  vayne  most  lofty,  insolent,  and  passionate.” 
Into  his  characteristics  as  an  historian,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
biography  enters  more  carefully ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  History 
of  the  World  and  its  place  in  our  historical  literature  appear  to  us 
well  worthy  of  note.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Creighton  observes,  that 
Ralegh  confuses  the  functions  of  the  moral  teacher  and  the  his¬ 
torical  writer,  and  is  too  much  of  a  preacher  to  be  a  historian.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  whole  method  of  viewing  history  is  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  because  he  is,  in  a  word,  a 
teleologist,  though  not  one  of  that  vulgar  and  irreverent  stamp 
from  whose  manipulations  history  continues  to  suffer  in  the  days  of 
a  criticism  of  which  he  and  his  age  never  dreamt.  Yet  at  all  events 
he  insisted  upon  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  “  modern  ” 
history,  while  in  ancient  he  believed  his  materials  to  be  completelyat 
his  command.  As1  it  is,  unlike  the  majority  of  historical  authors,  he 
interests  us  most  in  the  passages  where  he  digresses  from  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  for  the  purpose  of  reflections  or  considerations  of 
a  more  general  kind— as,  for  instance,  towards  the  beginning  of 
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the  work,  in  the  section  on  the  origin  of  the  distinction  of  nohility, 
or  in  that  on  the  good  and  evil  uses  of  magic.  But  these,  as  well 
as  the  stirring  argument  of  the  preface,  are  well  known.  Fragment 
as  it  is,  the  work  is  indeed,  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  phrase,  a  “  body 
of  history  and  the  worthiest  monument  of  the  period  which,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  presents  its  author  to  us  in  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  light.  If  it  is  not  without  its  judicious  compliment  to  King 
James,  such  as  under  the  circumstances  could  hardly  be  avoided, 
it  likewise  contains  a  passage  which  we  cannot  misinterpret  as  re¬ 
ferring,  under  cover  of  the  name  ofSemiramis,  to  a  sovereign  more 
after  the  prisoner's  heart  than  the  prince  upon  whom  his  existence 
was  depending : — 

For  her  pedigree,  I  leave  it  to  the  Assyrian  heralds,  and  for  her  vicious 
life,  I  ascribe  the  report  thereof  to  the  envious  and  lying  Grecians.  For 
delicacy  and  ease  do  more  often  accompany  licentiousness  in  men  and 
women,  than  labour  and  hazard  do. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this,  to  our  minds,  most  noteworthy  passage 
that  Mrs.  Creighton  has  composed  her  little  offering  to  the  memories 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  We  are  glad  that  such  little  hooks  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  learners,  who  will  have  time  enough  to 
seek  to  penetrate  the  clair-ubscur  which  envelops  so  much  of  the 
glories  as  well  as  the  scandals  of  the  days  of  which  Ralegh  is  so 
prominent  a  representative.  His  own  life  might  he  made  the  text 
of  many  comments  which  Mrs.  Creighton  has  done  well  to  omit. 
Full  of  brilliancy  where  its  deeds  and  enterprises  stand  forth  in  the 
light  of  day,  it  likewise  had  its  tortuous  by-paths  which  it  is  easier 
to  guess  than  to  trace.  For  it  was  a  long  life  of  faction  and  intrigue, 
fettered  to  a  presence  which  Ralegh  doubtless  adored,  but  from 
which,  even  when  nominally  free,  he  dared  not  escape.  The  view 
of  the  Elizabethan  system  of  government  which  these  pages  offer 
is  of  course  incomplete,  and  may  here  and  there  he  not  altogether 
correct.  Thus  we  doubt  whether  the  assertion  that  “  the  result 
proved  that  Elizabeth’s  economy  was  most  useful  for  the  final  good 
of  England,"  even  though  “  at  the  time  it  often  seemed  to  throw 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  wisest  schemes  of  her  servants,” 
he  not  more  of  a  paradox  than  a  truism.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  days  of  Elizabeth — even  those  of  her  decline — and  the  days  of 
James  remains  a  fact  which  the  national  tradition  may  have 
exaggerated,  but  of  which  it  has  justly  retained  an  enduring  I 
consciousness ;  and  nothing  could  be  at  once  more  truly  and  more  1 
simply  said  than  this,  that  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  to 
which  the  views  of  James  gave  the  tone,  was  a  policy  “  which  the 
Englishman  whom  Elizabeth,  unconsciously  to  herself,  had  helped 
to  nurture  in  the  love  of  freedom  could  not  endure.”  This  love  of 
freedom — or,  if  we  may  change  the  word  without  altering  the 
meaning,  this  love  of  movement — is  typified  in  Ralegh  more 
variously,  if  not  more  intensely,  than  in  any  other  Elizabethan 
worthy  ;  and,  though  his  whole  individuality  is  one  which,  as  we 
have  said,  only  the  genius  of  a  great  historical  writer  could  enable 
us  fully  to  grasp,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  close  a  well-written  sketch 
of  his  life  and  times  like  thar  before  us  without  subscribing  to  its 
testimony  that  “  to  study  Ralegh’s  character  is  to  study  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  age.” 


BUDDHISM.* 

rHE  present  age  is  one  of  Primers  and  Manuals.  .  We  live  so 
fast  that  few  of  us  have  time  for  careful  sustained  study;  hut 
there  is  a  general  desire  to  know  something,  and,  what  is  more 
important  perhaps,  to  he  able  to  say  something,  upon  every  con¬ 
ceivable  topic  of  conversation.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  our  in¬ 
tellectual  food  in  the  regular  course,  so  it  is  condensed  and  prepared 
for  us  like  Liebig’s  meat  and  concentrated  essences.  These  may 
he  occasionally  too  strong  for  digestion,  and  may  be  followed  by 
indications  of  ignorance  and  confusion  instead  of  marks  of  know¬ 
ledge.  But,  in  spite  of  the  old  maxim,  a  little  knowledge  is  better 
than  none  at  all ;  the  danger  is  in  the  use  or  the  display  we  make 
of  the  little.  Up  to  a  certain  point  manuals  are  certainly  useful,  but 
they  are  mischievous  when  they  are  held  to  be  sufficient,  when  they 
satisfy  curiosity  rather  than  excite  inquiry.  There  are  many  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  about  which  men  in  general  may  well  be  contented 
with  a  partial  superficial  acquaintance;  subjects  w’hich  they  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  power  to  study  effectually,  but  about 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  general  knowledge.  A  series  of 
works  upon  such  subjects  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  very  awkward  title 
of  “  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems  ”  has  been  given.  We 
should  have  preferred  the  good  old  word  “  Heathen,”  hut  the  term 
has  become  offensive,  and  is  now  hardly  applicable  to  “all  re¬ 
ligions  except  the  covenant  of  grace.”  The  first  of  these  works 
is  a  small  volume  of  250  pages  on  Buddhism,  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids, 
formerly  in  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  and  well  known  for  his 
writings  on  subjects  connected  with  Buddhism.  The  hook  is 
clearly  written  upon  the  whole,  but  we  have  met  with  some  oddly 
constructed  sentences,  and  a  few  in  which  either  the  wording  or 
the  punctuation  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  apparent  mean¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  in  page  12  we  read,  “  Csoma’s  ‘  Notices  ’  have 
been  superseded  by  the  works  of  Foucaux  and  Schiefner,  but  the 
latter  contains  a  good  deal  which  still  has  independent  value.” 
We  suppose  we  should  here  read  “  former ’’for  “  latter”;  but  then 
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a  work  that  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  of  independent  value 
cannot  be  3aid  to  he  superseded. 

At  the  opening  of  his  work  Mr.  Davids  quotes  statistical  tables  of 
religions,  in  which  five  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  or  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  whole  earth,  are  classed 
as  Buddhists.  All  such  classifications  must  of  necessity  be  vague 
and  problematical,  and  Mr.  Davids  very  properly  objects  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  class  all  religions  under  a  few  general  names.  In  one  of 
those  curious  passages  we  have  spoken  of  he  says : — “  Not  one  of  the 
five  hundred  millions  who  offer  flowers  now  and  then  on  Buddhist 
shrines,  who  are  more  or  less  moulded  by  Buddhist  teaching,  is 
only  or  altogether  a  Buddhist ;  hut  these  figures  cannot  fail  to 
show  how  great  is  the  claim  on  our  attention  of  that  system  whose 
influence  over  living  men  they  roughly  express.”  But,  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  influence  it  has  exercised,  and  still  exercises,  over 
such  vast  numbers  of  men,  Buddhism  has  even  higher  claims  on 
account  of  the  lofty  aims  of  its  founder,  and  the  purity  of  its 
morality,  the  subtlety  of  its  philosophy,  the  apparent  futility  of 
its  nirvana  or  summuni  bonum  of  all  philosophy  and  religion, 
and,  lastly,  for  the  ancient  and  well-attested  records  of  its 
simple  beginnings  as  contrasted  with  the  highly  developed  ritual 
and  widely  differing  opinions  and  practices  of  its  modern  pro¬ 
fessors.  This  development  of  Buddhism  is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  it  “  runs  so  remarkably  parallel  with  that  of  Christianity.” 
The  materials  for  the  history  of  Buddhism  are  of  vast  extent;  and 
although  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  lay  them  open  to 
European  thought  and  criticism,  much  remains  yet  for  investigation 
before  its  history  and  its  workings  can  he  fully  understood,  and 
before  we  can  feel  anything  like  certainty  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  clear  and  sure  apprehension  of  that  nirvana  which  is  the  ultimate 
end  and  object  of  all  its  teachings.  The  literal  meaning  of  this 
term  “  extinction  ”  is  clear  enough.  It  has  been  rendered  as 
“  absorption,”  and  “  annihilation,”  and  by  Professors  Max  Muller 
and  Childers  as  “  nihilism.”  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  this  last 
can  be  the  ultimate  end  of  such  earnest  and  enlightened  teaching, 
and  our  judgment  may  well  be  suspended  until  we  can  attain 
a  fuller  acquaintance  with  Buddhist  writings  and  a  clearer  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  teachings.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Davids  presents  a  new 
explanation,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention : — 

Nirvana  is  the  extinction  of  that  sinful,  grasping  condition  of  mind  and 
heart  which  would  otherwise  be  the  cause  of  renewed  individual  existence. 
That  extinction  is  to  be  brought  about  by,  and  runs  parallel  with,  the  growth 
of  the  oppo-ite  condition  of  mind  and  heart,  and  is  complete  when  that 
opposite  condition  is  reached.  Nirvana  is  therefore  the  same  thing  as  a 
sinless,  calm  state  of  mind,  and,  if  translated  at  all,  may  best  perhaps  be 
rendered  as  “  holiness  ” — holiness,  that  is,  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  perfect 
peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 

The  earliest  extant  writings  on  Buddhism,  the  Three  Pitakas,  or 
baskets,  as  they  are  called,  cau  be  satisfactorily  traced  hack  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  probably  have  preserved 
much  of  the  teaching  of  Gotama  Buddha  in  his  own  words.  The 
details  they  afford  for  the  biography  of  Gotama  are  less  trustworthy, 
for  his  followers  shrouded  him  from  the  very  first  in  a  halo  of 
sanctity.  Old  mythical  stories  have  been  appropriated  to  his 
honour  and  glorihcation,  and  age  after  age  has  produced  new 
legends  and  new  fables  respecting  him.  Some  of  them  are  of  very 
early  origin.  The  Buddhists  of  Tibet,  Nepal,  and  the  North  were 
separated  from  those  of  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  the  South  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  by  the  reconversion  of  India  to  Brahmanism.  There  has 
been  little  communication  between  the  Buddhists  of  the  North 
and  South  since  the  third  century  a.d.  The  writings  of  the 
Northern  Buddhists  are  in  Sanskrit,  and  are  comparatively  little 
known,  while  those  of  the  South  are  in  Pali.  Therefore  little  doubt 
can  he  entertained  of  the  antiquity  of  such  teachings  and  stories  as 
are  found  both  in  the  Sanskrit  writings  of  the  North  and  the  Pali 
books  of  the  South.  A  considerable  period  probably  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Buddha  and  the  first  record  in  writing  of  his 
doctrines.  During  this  period  they  were  handed  down  by  oral 
tradition ;  nor  did  the  practice  cease  when  the  written  record 
had  been  made,  for  they  still  continue  to  he  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth  with  great  perfection.  Europeans  and  Orientals 
differ  widely  in  their  appreciation  of  oral  traditions.  If  Orientals 
over-value  them  when  they  consider  them  preferable  to  a  written 
record,  Europeans  are  certainly  inclined  unduly  to  depreciate  them. 
The  precision  and  tenacity  of  Oriental  memories  are  most  remark¬ 
able,  and  these  faculties  have  always  been  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  diligence,  so  that  ancient  compositions  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  transmitted  from  age  to  age  with  marvellous 
accuracy.  There  is,  then,  little  reason  for  doubting  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  teachings  of  Buddha  have  come  down  from  him  as  they 
were  learnt  by  his  disciples  from  his  lips,  and  were  taught  bv 
them  in  turn  to  their  disciples  and  followers.  Mr.  Davids  gives 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gotama,  the  leading  points  of  which  have 
been  picked  out  from  the  best  authenticated  records  and  have  the 
greatest  appearance  of  probability.  It  is  necessarily  a  mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  but  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  it,  and 
the  whole-  bears  the  semblance  if  not  the  distinct  impress  of  truth. 

Gotama  had  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  meditative  subtle 
intellects  of  which  India  has  furnished  so  many  examples. 
Unsatisfied  with  the  metaphysical  teachings  of  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophy,  he  withdrew  into  seclusion  to  obtain,  if  possible,  by  fasting, 
penance,  and  meditation,  a  deeper  and  more  satisfying  insight  into 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  futurity.  His  fastings  and  mortifications 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  around,  and  his  fame  spread  “  like  the 
sound  of  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  canopy  of  the  skies.”  He  had 
attained  fame,  but  after  long  years  he  had  not  found  conviction. 
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The  same  doubts  haunted  him  and  the  same  mental  struggle  con¬ 
tinued,  until  at  length  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  ever  since 
reverenced  as  the  Sacred  Bo  tree,  he  found  the  truth  which  he  had 
sought.  “  The  religious  side  of  his  nature  had  won  the  victory ; 
hi9  doubts  had  cleared  away ;  he  had  become  Buddha — that  is, 
enlightened  ;  he  had  grasped,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  solution  of  | 
the  great  mystery  of  sorrow,  and  had  learnt  at  once  its  causes  and 
its  cure.  lie  seemed  to  have  gained  the  haven  of  peace,  and  in  the 
power  over  the  human  heart  of  inward  culture ,  and  of  love  toothers, 
to  rest  at  last  on  a  certitude  that  could  never  be  shaken.”  But  the  j 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  was  a  severe  test  of  his  sincerity. 
Penance  and  mortification,  so  approved  and  so  efficacious  in  Hindu 
belief,  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  ;  so  he  cast  them  aside, 
and  taught  that  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  “  by  self-control  and 
love,  without  any  of  the  rites,  any  of  the  ceremonies,  any  of  the 
charms,  any  of  tjie  priestly  powers,  any  of  the  gods  in  which  men 
love  to  trust.”  This  repudiation  of  his  past  course  of  life  is  well 
called  “  The  Great  Renunciation,”  and  it  cost  him  many  of  his 
followers.  But  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  gathered  others  around 
him,  and  when  some  differences  arose  amongst  them  he  laid  down 
the  fundamental  articles  of  his  religion  in  a  verse  which  has 
attained  the  highest  celebrity  : — “  To  cease  from  all  sin,  to  get  virtue, 
to  cleanse  one’s  own  heart — this  is  the  religion  of  the  Buddhas.” 
Some  of  his  most  active  disciples  hankered  after  the  old  forms  and 
restrictions  of  religion,  but  he  would  not  yield  to  their  wishes,  lie 
sought  to  teach  the  way  to  salvation,  and  would  place  no  stumbling- 
blocks  to  impede  the  progress  of  his  disciples  or  lay  down  any  rigid 
uniform  line  which  all  must  follow.  Those  who  wished  to  pursue 
a  severely  strict  line  of  life  might  take  their  own  course,  but  not 
impose  it  on  weaker  brethren.  His  followers  might  eat  the 
customary  food  of  the  country  if  they  took  it  without  indulgence 
of  appetite  ;  for  “  it  was  possible  to  become  holy  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  or  in  a  house  ;  in  cast-off  clothes  or  in  clothes  given  by  laymen  ; 
whilst  abstaining  from  flesh  or  whilst  using  it.”  The  last  words 
of  the  great  teacher  are  well  authenticated  and  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  Speaking  to  his  mendicant  disciples,  he  said,  Mendicants  ! 

I  now  impress  it  upon  you — the  parts  and  powers  of  man  must  be 
dissolved  ;  work  out  your  salvation  with  diligence.” 

The  common  belief  that  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  were  from  the 
first  antagonistic  to  each  other  and  struggled  for  the  mastery  is 
hardly  justified  by  what  is  known  of  their  history.  Each  had  its 
day  of  ascendency  and  decline,  and  Brahmanism  in  its  multiform 
developments  finally  prevailed  over  its  less  demonstrative  and 
more  spiritual  rival.  But  Buddhism  was  the  direct  offspring  of  Hindu 
philosophy.  Gotama  adopted  much  of  the  teaching  which  he  had 
learnt  from  older  systems,  and  founded  a  school  of  metaphysics 
and  morality  rather  than  a  rival  religion.  As  Mr.  Davids  observes, 
“  Gotama’s  whole  training  was  Brahmanism,  and  he  probably 
deemed  himself  to  be  the  most  correct  exponent  of  the  spirit,  as 
distinct  from  the  letter,  of  the  ancient  faith.”  The  two  religions 
seem  to  have  lived  on  together  very  peaceably  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  it  was  not  till  both  had  become  more  developed  and 
more  corrupt  that  strife  and  persecution  arose  between  them. 

The  Buddhism  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  from  the 
simple  spiritual  religion  of  its  early  years,  hike  religions  in 
general,  it  has  developed  new  institution  s  and  a  ritual  more  or  less 
ornate.  Spreading  over  many  different  countries  widely  distant, 
and  having  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  it  varies  greatly.  It 
is  everywhere  corrupt ;  but  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  perhaps  remains 
the  simplest,  while  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet  is  the  most  formal  and 
ceremonious.  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  gives  a  pleasing  picture,  no  doubt 
from  personal  observation,  of  a  simple  religious  festival  in  Ceylon. 
The  rainy  season 

is  the  finest  part  of  the  year,  and  as  there  are  no  other  regular  religious  ser¬ 
vices  at  any  other  time,  the  peasantry  celebrate  the  reading  of  the  Word  as 
their  great  religious  festival.  They  put  up  under  the  palm-trees  a  platform, 
roofed,  but  quite  open  at  the  sides,  and  ornamented  with  bright  cloths  and 
flowers ;  and  round  it  they  sit  in  the  moonlight  on  the  ground,  and  listen 
through  the  night  with  great  satisfaction,  if  not  with  great  intelligence,  to 
the  sacred  words  repeated  by  relays  of  shaven  monks.  .  .  .  They  listen 

all  the  night  long  with  unaffected  delight;  chatting  pleasantly  now  and 
again  with  their  neighbours,  and  indulging  all  the  while  in  the  mild 
narcotic  of  the  betel  leaf,  their  stores  of  which  afford  a  constant  occasion 
for  acts  of  polite  good  fellowship. 

In  Tibet  the  religion  has  assumed  a  very  formal  character. 
Words,  not  deeds,  find  the  way  to  salvation.  Every  Tibetan  has 
a  rosarv  of  108  beads  on  which  to  reckon  his  prayers,  and  it  is  in 
Tibet  that  prayer  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  mechanical  act  by 
the  use  of  praying  wheels  and  praying  flags,  which  bring  down  a 
blessing  each  time  that  the  wheel  turns  or  the  flag  is  blown  open 
by  the  wind : — 

Lamaism,  indeed,  with  its  shaven  priests,  its  bells  and  rosaries,  its 
images  and  holy  water  and  gorgeous  dresses  ;  its  service  with  double 
choirs  and  processions,  and  creeds,  and  mystic  rites,  and  incense,  anti  in 
which  the  laity  are  spectators  only  ;  its  abbots  and  monks,  and  nuns  of 
many  grades  ;  its  worship  of  the  double  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  and 
angels  ;  its  fasts,  confessions,  and  purgatory  ;  its  images,  its  idols  and  its 
pictures;  its  huge  monasteries  and  its  gorgeous  cathedrals,  its  powerful 
hierarchy,  its  cardinals,  its  I’ope,  bears  outwardly  at  least  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  Komanism,  in  spite  of  the  essential  difference  of  its  teachings  and 
of  its  mode  of  thought. 


providing  cheap  and  succinct  works  by  which  such  comparisons 
may  be  made.  These  books,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  one  before 
us,  are  written  in  a  fair  impartial  spirit,  in  which  all  justice  is 
done  to  the  subject.  They  are  free,  in  short,  from  Pharisaism  ; 
they  institute  no  invidious  comparisons,  and  make  no  insinuations 
of  pity  for  the  one  side  or  of  thankfulness  for  the  other.  The 
reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  But,  however  much 
he  may  value  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  he  can  hardly  fail  after 
a  perusal  of  this  book  to  feel  a  just  and  high  respect  for  the 
many  pure  and  Christian-like  lessons  which  Buddhism  teaches. 


A  YOU  AG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

FIT  HE  title  of  this  hook  is  as  interesting  as  the  book  itself  is  dis- 
appointing.  A  Young  Squire  of  the  Seventeenth  Oentuiyy 
turns  out  to  be  a  West  Indian  planter  and  trader ;  and  the  papers 
which  form  the  materials  of  these  two  volumes  are  his  business 
correspondence.  IIo  owned,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  tells  us,  in 
language  that  smacks  somewhat  of  the  auctioneer,  “  important 
properties  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire”;  but  from  neither  of 
these  important  properties  is,  we  believe,  a  single  one  of  his  letters 
written.  There  is  no  record,  therefore,  as  we  might  reasonably 
have  expected,  of  English  country  life.  Nevertheless  we  should 
not  have  troubled  ourselves  much  about  the  title  had  the  book 
itself  been  interesting.  Out  of  an  old  bundle  of  mercantile 
letters  over  which  two  hundred  years  have  passed  there  must 
always  he  something  worth  reading  to  he  got,  though  it  may  only 
be  in  the  proportion  of  a  few  ounces  of  precious  metal  to  a  ton  of 
ore.  Had  Mr.  Jeaffreson  been  moderate,  had  he  been  content  to 
make  out  of  these  letters  a  small  magazine  article,  and  had  he  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  literary  smelting— if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression — he  might  have  written  some  ten,  or  even  twenty,  pages 
that  would  have  been  worth  reading.  lie  has  chosen,  however,  to 
fill  two  volumes,  containing  together  650  pages,  and  to  leave  to 
his  reader  the  wearisome  task  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
editor.  In  our  schoolboy  days  there  was  a  dish  that  went  by 
the  name  of  shouting-pudding.  In  it  the  plums  were 
so  few  and  so  far  apart  that  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
discovery  of  one  was  supposed  to  lead  to  a  shout  of  joy.  Or 
was  it  that  these  sparsely  scattered  titbits  were  at  “  hooting 
distance”  from  each  other?  As  we  turned  wearily  over  Mr. 
Jeattreson’s  pages,  and  looked  out,  almost  without  hope,  for  some 
small  matter  of  human  interest,  the  remembrance  of  this  pudding 
came  hack  upon  us.  Few  as  the  plums  used  to  he,  they  are 
fewer  here,  while  the  material  in  which  they  are  embedded  is  far 
heavier,  and  far  harder  to  digest. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  indeed  gone  out  of  his  way  to  swell  out  his 
hook.  He  has  so  contrived  as  to  give  not  a  little  of  it  twice  over. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases,  what  we  have  already  read  twice  we  have  to 
read  over  again  a  third  time.  In  a  Biographical  Memoir  which  tills 
nearly  half  the  first  volume  he  gives  as  a  history  of  his  hero  what 
is  really  an  abstract  of  these  letters.  When  he  comes  to  the  letters 
themselves  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  already  told 
his  readers  more  than  was  needful  to  render  them  clear,  and  he 
supplies  in  most  cases  what  he  calls  a  note.  The  note  is  commonly 
nothing  hut  a  repetition  of  the  Memoir.  But,  as  both  note  and 
Memoir  are  founded  on  the  letters  themselves,  the  same  fact  is 
given  with  more  or  less  fulness  not  unfrequently  three  times.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  gives  moreover  not  a  little  information  that  he  has  de¬ 
rived  from  other  sources  about  some  of  the  people  with  whom  his 
hero  has  to  do.  When,  for  instance,  he  returns  to  England  after 
more  than  five  years’  absence,  “  Charles  Brett,”  we  are  told,  “  was 
the  man  whom  Christopher  was  most  eager  to  grasp  by  the  hand.  ” 
In  p.  67  of  the  first  volume  we  had  been  previously  told  that 
Charles  Brett  was  a  gentleman-pensioner  at  Whitehall.  We  are 
next  told  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  ship  arrived  this 
worthy  gentleman  had  died.  Here  then  we  have  a  West  Indian 
planter  whose  name  was  utterly  unknown  till  his  business 
letters  were  found,  anxious  to  see  a  friend  who  was  equally  un¬ 
known.  The  friend  had  died,  hut  as  he  lived  two  hundred  years 
ago  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  that.  Our  curiosity  had  been 
already  fully  satisfied.  We  kuewthat  Mr.  Charles  Brett  had  been 
a  gentleman-pensioner  at  Whitehall,  that  Mr.  Christopher  Jeaffreson 
had  been  eager  to  grasp  his  hand,  but  that  he  found  him  dead.  Are 
we  to  have  the  lineage  given  us  of  every  unknown  man  whose  hand 
every  other  unknown  man  wanted,  and  'wanted  in  vain,  to  grasp 
some  two  hundred  years  ago?  Mr.  Jeaffreson  evidently  thinks 
that  such  matters  ought  to  be  recorded.  Therefore,  in  p.  126  of 
the  same  volume  he  gives  us  the  following  additional  account  of 
this  gentleman-pensioner ; — 

The  only  son  of  Major-General  Brett  of  Rotherby  in  Leicester,  some  time 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Neville 
of  llillingbeere,  county  Berks,  Charles  Brett  was  for  many  years  a  Gentle¬ 
man  Pensioner  in  ordinary  to  Charles' the  Second,  and  held  that  office  at 
court  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  24  May,  1682, in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  interred  in  his  parish  "church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  hard  by  the  old  Abbey,  in  which  he  had  married 
Christopher’s  only  sister  on  3  March,  1673-4. 


Such  are  the  closing  words  of  this  little  work.  Wo  think 
the  S.  P.  C.  K.  may  be  congratulated  on  their  success  iu  this 
first  volume  of  their  new  series.  It  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  be 
thought  inconsistent  for  the  Society  to  issue  works  explanatory  of 
any  religion  except  the  Christian;  but  the  Directors  have  evi¬ 
dently  taken  a  broader  view,  and  have  felt  that  Christianity  must 
gain  hv  comparison  with  any  other  religion.  They  are  therefore 


In  a  long  note  we  are  told  what  has  become  of  “  The  Mural 
Tablet  ”  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  who  died  before  his 
friend  could  grasp  his  hand.  We  are  further  told  that  in 
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the  registration  of  his  marriage,  his  wife’s  name  “  is  misspelt 
Mary  Jefferson,”  and  if  we  are  sceptical  as  to  such  an  important 
fact,  we  are  referred  to  “  Westminster  Abbey  Register.’’  We 
are  told  moreover  whom  she  married  when  she  lost  this  un¬ 
fortunate  gentleman  whose  hand  his  friend  was  so  eager  to  grasp, 
and  whom  she  took  for  her  third  husband  when  she  lost  the 
second  husband  whom  she  had  manned  after  she  had  lost  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  whose  hand  his  friend  was  so  eager  to 
grasp.  The  reader  will  think,  and  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that 
he  knows  enough  of  Mr.  Charles  Brett.  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  however, 
is  not  satisfied,  and  so  in  p.  225  of  the  same  volume  he  thinks 
it  right  to  refresh  our  knowledge.  We  must  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  treating  them  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  treats  his,  but,  unless 
we  repeat  his  repetitions,  we  cannot  show  how  his  book  is  written. 
He  thus  then  for  the  third  time  returns  to  his  gentleman-pensioner 
of  Whitehall 

[Ante. — Charles  Brett,  ivho  married  the  letter-writer’s  only  sister  Mary, 
was  the  only  sou  of  Major-General  Brett  of  Rotherbv,  Co.  Leicester,  at  one 
time  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  Frances  daughter  of  Sir  Ih  nry 
Neville  of  Billingsbeere,  Co.  Berks,  Kn1.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  first  baronet  of  Appuldercomb.  A  gentleman  pensioner  in  ordi¬ 
nary  at  Whitehall,  Charles  Brett  had  for  his  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Ambrose  Browne,  first  baronet  of  Beechworth  Castle,  Co.  Surrey. 
His  marriage  with  his  second  wife,  Mary  Jeaffreson,  was  solemnized  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  3  March,  167J,  when  she  was  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  On  his  death  in.  May,  1682,  Charles  Brett  was  interred  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,  where  his  memorial  tablet  is  preserved 
in  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the  church.] 

In  some  places  where  Mr.  Jeaffreson  gives  bis  version  of  the 
writer's  simple  narrative,  be  not  only  swells  out  the  language,  but 
be  also  alters  the  facts.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  great  frost 
of  1683-4 — when,  as  we  read  in  one  of  the  letters,  “  it  was  better 
walking  on  the  ice  of  the  Thames  than  in  the  streets,  and  better 
for  the  coaches  that  plyed  from  the  Temple  to  Westminster 
Bridge  for  sixpence” — he  says  in  the  Memoir  that  his  hero’s  “  father- 
in-law,  Colonel  Gamiell,  and  his  old  friend  Sir  E.  Brett,  perished 
from  the  keen  north  wind.”  When  we  turn  to  the  letters  we  read 
that  “  Sir  E.  Brett  payd  that  debt  which  we  all  owe  to  nature. 
I  believe  the  bitter  season  haistened  his  end.”  He  may  iudeed 
have  died  of  the  cold,  hut  it  is  after  all  only  a  surmise  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  IIow  the  author  has  been  able  to  turn  it  into  a  cer¬ 
tainty  we  cannot  imagine.  Of  the  other  gentleman  we  read : — • 
“  He  was  near  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  but  he  was  hearty  and 
lusty,  till  his  violent  pains  of  the  stone  took  him  off  his  legs.  lie 
was  ill  about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  dyed  about  the  beginning  of 
January.”  He  died,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  fortnight  alter  the  frost 
began,  whereas  he  had  fallen  ill  nearly  three  months  earlier,  nor  is 
there  anything  stated  to  show  that  the  cold  hastened  his  end. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  blunders  also  in  matters  of  general  history.  Thus 
he  says  that  “  Cromwell,  moving  deliberately  and  resolutely,  took 
possession  of  Jamaica,  and  inflicted  on  Spain  such  humiliation  as 
she  had  not  endured  at  English  hands  since  the  days  of  the 
Armada.”  Cromwell  inflicted  humiliation  enough  on  Spain  in 
other  parts,  but  his  great  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  was,  as 
every  one.  knows  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  those  times, 
an  utter  and  a  shameful  failure  in  its  chief  object.  It  was  sent, 
not  against  Jamaica,  hut  against  St.  Domingo,  and,  so  far  from 
Cromwell  moving  deliberately  and  resolutely  against  Jamaica,  that 
island  was  only  taken  when  nothing  better  could  be  had.  It  was 
at  that  time  “  a  poor  unpopulous  island,  and  seemed  hardly  worth 
the  taking  or  the  keeping.”  In  another  passage  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
brings  in  “  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  frail  and  fascinating  daughter." 
That  the  lady  was  frail  was  notorious,  but  if  any  one  found  her 
fascinating  it  was  James  II.  alone.  Charles  II.  had  said  that  she 
was  so  ugly  that  his  brother  had  her  by  way  of  penance.  She  had, 
indeed,  wit:  hut,  as  she  herself  said,  it  could  not  be  for  her  wit 
that  the  King  loved  her,  for  he  had  not  enough  to  know  that  she 
had  any. 

But  we  will  leave  Mr.  Jeaffreson’s  repetitions  and  blunders,  and 
do  something  to  refresh  our  readers  by  bringing  before  their  notice 
some  of  the  few  interesting  passages  which  are  to  he  found  in 
these  volumes.  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  after  his  return  to  England, 
acted  as  an  agent  for  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  in  the  supply  of 
labourers.  He  looks,  therefore,  upon  a  plot  or  rebellion  in  England 
from  a  somewhat  peculiar  point  of  view.  In  writing  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  insurrection  he  shows  not  the  least  pity  for  the 
miserable  wretches  on  whom  James  let  Jeffreys  loose.  He  says: — 
“  The  gaols  are  full  of  prisoners,  and  some  hundreds  will  he  trans¬ 
ported,  but  they  are  not  yet  condemned.  I  hope  that  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  will  have  a  share  of  them.  I  have  been  several  tymes  at 
Whitehall  about  them.”  A  few  years  earlier  he  writes  : — -“As  for 
the  malefactors,  I  perceive  1  may  have  them,  if  I  would 
take  both  sexes.”  lie  had  not  wished  to  have  the  women, 
hut  the  Rye  House  Plot  had  just  been  discovered.  He 
adds,  therefore : — “  Yet  I  have  at  this  time  an  inclination  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  on  those  terms,  because  it  is  probable  that  the  Whig 
Plot  will  make  the  number  of  men  that  fall  uuder  that  sentence 
exceed  far  that  of  the  women.”  When  the  Gouucil  had  ouce  made 
over  to  him  what  he  calls  “  a  parcel  of  malefactors,”  he  found  that 
his  difficulties  were  scarcely  begun.  He  could  not  get  them  de¬ 
livered  to  him  till  he  had  bribed  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  the 
chief  gaoler  of  Newgate.  The  bribe  that  went  to  this  latter  officer 
would  seem  to  have  been  shared  with  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Re¬ 
corder.  For  each  prisoner  he  had  thus  to  pay  between  two  and 
three  pounds.  There  was  this  advantage  in  this  corrupt  system, 
that  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  the  Recorder  to  hang  as  few 
as  possible.  When  a  man  might  he  hanged  for  stealing  live  shil¬ 


lings,  it  was  no  bad  thing  that  his  judge  and  gaolers  could  make 
ten  times  as  much  by  not  hanging  him.  When  the  agent  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  “  parcel  ”  he  had  still  to  get  it  to  the  ship.  For  the 
escape  of  any  one  of  the  convicts  he  was  responsible  under  a  heavy 
pen,:  ty.  On  one  occasion  he  had  forty-seven  malefactors  assigned 
to  him.  Of  these  three  had  died  in  prison  and  three  others 
were  too  ill  to  be  moved.  We  may  form  from  this  some 
kind  of  estimate  of  the  prison  death-rate  in  those  days. 
The  rest  “  were  certainly,”  he  writes,  “  a  parcel  of  as 
notorious  villains  as  any  that  have  been  transported  this 
long  tyme.  Seven  had  followed  sea-affairs  who  would  make 
the  captain  watchful  in  the  voyage.”  There  was  a  danger 
lest  they  might,  when  landed,  seize  a  boat  find  escape ;  hut  the 
Deputy-Governor  to  whom  he  writes  is  cautioned  not  to  talk  of  it 
on  the'  islaud,  “  lest  it  might  hinder  the  sale  of  them — for  nobody, 
I  suppose,  will  he  desirous  to  buy  a  servant  that  Jias  that  conveni¬ 
ence  of  freeing  himself  by  the  first  boat  he  can  steal.”  No  doubt 
it  was  from  these  sailor-convicts  that  the  fleet  of  the  buccaneers — 
that  terror  of  the  West  Indies — was  largely  recruited.  When 
Mr.  Christopher  Jeaffreson  had  received  the  men  at  Newgate  he 
had  to  get  them  to  Gravesend.  He  had  provided  shackles  and 
irons  for  the  voyage,  which,  he  says,  could  he  sold  in  the  island. 
He  had  a,  guard  of  about  thirty  men  over  the  malefactors  through 
the  streets ;  but  “  as  they  went,  notwithstanding  the  guard,  they 
committed  several  thefts,  snatching  away  hats,  perrewigs,  &c.,  front 
several  persons,  whose  curiosity  led  them  into  the  crowd.”  He 
made  no  great  provision  of  clothes  for  them,  as  “  he  understood 
that  the  last  parcel  threw  off  their  cloathes  overboard,  and  came 
as  hare  to  the  island  as  if  they  had  had  no  cloathes.”  Naturally 
enough,  he  writes,  “  they  are  a  chargeable  as  well  as  troublesome  sort 
of  merchandize.”  We  are  glad  to  And  that  the  lot  of  such  wretches 
ns  these  was  not  altogether  hopeless.  In  an  earlier  letter  he  says, 
“  No  sfoale-bird  cm  he  so  incorrigible,  hut  there  is  hope  of  his 
conformity  here,  as  well  as  of  his  preferment,  which  some  have 
happily  experimented.” 

There  are  a  few  other  matters  of  interest  in  these  volumes 
which  we  cannot  stop  to  touch  on.  We  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  would  even  now  separate  the  small  handful  of  wheat 
from  the  bushels  of  chaff'  in  which  it  is  hidden.  The  historian 
niny  possibly  think  himself  forced  to  read  through  this  book  to 
get*  at  the  few  l'acts  of  any  importance  that  it  contains.  As 
he  reads  he  will  feel  hut  little  gratitude  towards  the  editor.  The 
gener  d  reader,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  not  being  under 
the  sense  of  duty,  will  very  soon  break  down  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  end  of  even  the  first  of  the  two  volumes. 


HANDBOOK  TO  ST.  ALBANS.* 

ANEW  edition  of  the  excellent  Handbook  to  the  Southern 
Cathedrals  being  called  for,  Mr.  Murray  has  wisely  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  include  the  most  recent  accession  to 
the  catalogue  of  English  cathedrals— that  of  St.  Albans.  With 
equal  judgment  he  has  abstained  from  including  the  penultimate 
cathedral— older  by  a  few  months  than  that  of  St.  Albans — of 
St.  Mary’s,  Truro.  Cornwall,  we  are  sure,  will  not  feel  itself 
slighted  by  this  omission,  but  will  regard  it  as  a  hint,  delicate  but 
unmistakable,  that  the  church  in  which  the  successor  of  Conanus 
and  Living  has  fixed  his  bishop's  stool  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  to  which  it  has  been  raised,  and  that  no  time  must 
he  lost  in  raising  a  minster  better  befitting  its  historic  county. 
We  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral 
has  been  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  Diocesan  Conference  of  the 
see  of  Truro,  and  that  the  representatives,  lay  and  clerical, 
unanimously  resolved  that  the  thing  must  he  done.  Indeed,  St. 
Mary’s,  Truro,  is  a  mere  parish  church  of  the  ordinary  Cornish 
type,  and  inferior  to  many  of  its  sisters,  so  that  any  illustrations 
of  it  would  he  quite  out  of  place  in  a  cathedral  handbook.  Fourteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
these  volumes.  If  it  is  as  long  before  another  edition  appears,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  a  county  whose  common  life  is  so  united 
and  so  earnest  will  have  built  a  cathedral  which  Mr.  Murray,  or 
his  editor,  will  gladly  recognize,  not,  as  was  erroneously  stated 
by  more  than  one  speaker  at  the  Conference,  as  “  the  first  English 
cathedral  built  since  the  Reformation  — a  character  which  of 
course  belongs  to  St.  Paul’s — hut  as  a  realization  of  the  ideal 
English  cathedral  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  thing,  however, 
is  essential  to  secure  this — the  complete  removal  of  the  present 
structure.  To  attempt  to  retain  anjr  part  would  he  to  spoil  the 
whole. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Albans.  Mr.  Murray  has  considerately  issued 
the  account  of  this  cathedral  separately,  so  that  those  who  possess 
the  original  edition  anti  doTiot  care  to  add  the  new  one  to  their 
shelves  may  be  able  to  complete  their  series.  The  description  of 
the  building  and  the  history  of  the  Abbey  are,  as  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Handbooks,  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  King.  This  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  lucidity  of  style  and  accuracy  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  illustrative  woodcuts  are  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Whymper.  Good  as 
they  are,  they  do  not  make  us  insensible  to  the  loss  of  the  engraver 
of  the  earlier  woodcuts,  the  late  Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt,  of  whom  Mr. 
King  says  with  justice  in  his  preface  that  “  few  engravers  on  wood 
have  succeeded  in  giving  the  most  delicate  details  with  so  much 
accuracy  and  certainty  of  hand,”  while  his  “great  love  for  and 

*  Handbook  to  the  Cathedruls  of  England.  Southern  Division  :  Sti 
Albans.  With  Illustrations.  London:  John  Murray.  18 77. 
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knowledge  of  mediaeval  architecture”  rendered  him  a  coadjutor 
•whose  place  it  is  almost  impossible  adequately  to  supply.  There 
is  a  want  of  brilliancy  and  decision  of  stroke  iu  Mr.  Whymper’s 
cuts  which  contrasts  unfavourably,  not  only  with  Mr.  Jewitt's 
exquisite  productions,  but  with  the  very  attractive  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Kent  Thomas  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  St.  Albans,  reviewed  in 
this  journal  a  few  months  since.  Several  of  the  cuts  seem  to 
us  reproductions  of  photographs.  This  course,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  is  fatal  to  excellence  in  art.  Photographs  are 
invaluable  aids  to  the  architectural  draughtsman  iu  securing 
minute  accuracy  of  form  and  detail ;  but  they  can  never  supply 
the  play  and  feeling  evolved  from  the  mind  of  the  true  artist. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  illustrations  are  the  general 
view  of  the  church  from  the  south-west,  and  the  view  of  the  re¬ 
stored  shrine  of  the  patron  saint.  The  general  view  displays  very 
strikingly  the  immense  unrelieved  length  of  the  nave,  and  the 
admirable  proportions  of  the  central  tower — huge  without  being 
unwieldy — as  well  as  the  injury  which  the  outline  of  the  fabric  has 
sustained  from  the  unhappy  flattening  of  the  roof  and  lowering  of 
the  gables  by  Abbot  Whethamstede  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  “  a 
change,”  writes  Mr.  King,  “  which,  although  effected  long  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  has  injured  the  general  outline  more 
decidedly  than  any  later  neglect  or  alteration.”  None  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  works  of  restoration  will  do  so  much  to  dignify  the  building 
and  remove  the  efl’ect  of  lowness  and  flatness  now  generally  prevalent 
as  the  raising  of  the  roofs  to  their  original  pitch.  A  first  instal¬ 
ment  of  this  good  work  will  soon  be  seen  in  the  western  bays  of 
the  south  aisle,  where  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  vast  engineering  opera¬ 
tions  for  restoring  verticality  to  the  now  leaning  walls  are  being 
carried  on.  The  improvement  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  so  marked  as  to 
give  a  greater  impulse  to  the  work  of  restoration  than  any  written 
statements,  however  forcible.  The  other  woodcut  referred  to  re¬ 
presents  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  together  with  the  chapel  in  which, 
after  three  centuries  of  apparently  hopeless  disintegration,  the 
scattered  fragments  have  been  brought  together  with  marvellous 
patience  and  skill  and  re-erected  on  their  old  site,  and  in  almost 
their  old  beauty.  Beyond  the  shrine  we  see  the  wooden  watching 
loft,  “  with  the  aumbries  and  lockers  for  reliquaries  and  sacred 
vessels  below,”  and  the  gallery  above  in  which,  to  quote  Mr.  King’s 
description,  “  a  monk  was  always  stationed  ...  to  keep  a 
constant  watch  on  the  great  shrine ;  the  gold  and  jewels  attached 
to  which  were  sometimes  attractive  to  other  than  discreet  wor¬ 
shippers.”  In  perfect  correctness  we  should  have  styled  the  newly 
erected  structure  the  base  of  the  shrine ;  for,  as  Mr.  King  reminds 
us,  “  the  actual  shrine  which  contained  the  relics  ”  was  a  “  theca,” 
or  chest,  resting  on  the  stone  substructure,  as  in  that  of  the  Con¬ 
fessor  at  Westminster,  and  the  anonymous  shrine  that  forms  part 
of  the  range  of  the  Burghersh  tombs  at  Lincoln,  “protected  by  a 
covering  of  wood,  suspended  from  the  ceiling.”  The  restoration  of 
this  shrine-base — due  to  Mr.  John  Chappie,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s 
clerk  of  the  works — “  out  of  not  less  than  2,000  fragments  recovered 
from  the  several  places  in  which  they  had  been  hidden,”  exhibits  a 
reconstructive  skill,  implying  at  the  same  time  a  clear  conception 
of  the  whole  and  the  meaning  of  each  separate  part,  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  that  with  which  the  Nineveh  ivories  were  pieced 
together  at  the  British  Museum  out  of  countless  tiny  fragments. 

The  number  of  illustrations — only  eight,  or  nine,  including  the 
very  complete  and  instructive  ground-plan,  also  due,  we  see,  to 
Mr.  Chappie — must  be  pronounced  inadequate  to  the  variety  of 
style  and  architectural  importance  of  the  fabric,  and  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  copiousness  with  which  other  cathedrals  have 
been  illustrated.  In  this  series  of  handbooks  Winchester  is 
illustrated  by  no  less  than  twenty-three  woodcuts,  Salisbury 
by  twenty-one,  Exeter  by  sixteen,  while,  of  the  smaller  cathedrals, 
Chichester  is  allowed  five  more  illustrations  than  the  mighty 
and  varied  pile  of  St.  Albans,  and  even  Rochester  equals  it.  Owing 
to  the  paucity  of  plates,  several  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remark¬ 
able  parts  of  the  fabric  are  not  represented  at  all.  We  look  iu 
vain  for  any  drawing  of  Abbot  de  Celia’s  “  spiritual  ”  work,  to  use 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  happy  epithet,  at  the  west  end ;  a  work  which, 
if  carried  out  according  to  its  original  conception,  would  have 
given  St.  Albans  the  loveliest  west  front  in  England.  The  early 
English  and  decorated  bays  of  Abbots  Trumpington  and  Ment- 
ruore  at  the  western  part  of  the  nave,  and  the  stately  lantern 
arches,  are  only  described,  not  drawn.  Nor  are  the  subjects 
chosen  always  the  most  attractive,  nor  the  points  of  view 
the  best  that  could  have  been  selected.  The  restored  turret  of 
the  south  transept  is  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  monopolize 
one  of  the  few  plates,  while  we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that 
the  view  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  was  not  so  taken  as  to 
include  one  or  more  of  the  Early  English  bays  which  stand  in  such 
remarkable  juxtaposition  with  the  original  Norman  work,  in  Mr. 
King’s  words,  “  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  the  point  of  junc¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  respect  to  harmonize  the  figure  of  the  supports  thus 
brought  together.”  There  is  hardly  anything  more  curious  in  the 
history  of  English  architecture  than  the  stunted  cluster  of  shafts 
resting  with  such  sharp  contrast  on  the  remains  of  the  huge  Norman 
pier,  of  which  a  reverential  feeling  for  an  altar  of  special  sanctity 
probably  forbade  the  destruction.  We  regret  that  so  remarkable  a 
feature  was  not  given. 

The  letterpress  of  the  Handbook,  as  we  have  said,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  structural  history  of  the  fabric  is  clearly  traced 
from  the  original  authorities  in  the  fiesta  Abbatum,  and  its 
architectural  features  are  lucidly  described.  These,  however, 
were  brought  before  our  readers  at  no  very  distant  date,  and  the 
part  of  Mr.  King’s  work  which  will  probably  now  prove  most 


generally  interesting  is  that  which  relates  to  the  gigantic  works 
of  repair  and  restoration  which  for  some  years  past  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  which 
have  lately  been  the  subject  of  such  severe  animadversions  in  the 
pages  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  reassuring  to  find  that 
these  censures  are  not  endorsed  by  the  learned  and  competent 
author  of  the  Handbook.  No  doubt  restorations  have  their  dark 
side.  There  is  a  charm  about  an  unrestored  building,  even  in  the 
midst  of  squalor  and  decay,  which  a  restored  building  misses. 
The  gain  in  stability  and  seemliness  and  ritual  propriety  is  more 
or  less  balanced  by  the  loss  in  picturesqueness  and  mellow  beauty. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  those  to  whom  St.  Albans 
as  it  was,  patched  and  dilapidated  and  half  ruinous,  is  still  far 
dearer  than  St.  Albans  as  it  is,  fresh  from  the  restorer's  hand, 
and  who  remember  regretfully  the  brick-mullioned  windows  and 
the  Georgian  panelling,  and  the  other  incongruous  features  neces¬ 
sarily  swept  away  iu  the  present  repair.  Nor  is  this  feeling 
without  some  plausible  excuse.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
present  aspect  of  newness,  not  to  say  rawness,  has  been  given  to  the 
interior,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  painful  till  time  has  toned  down 
the  stone  work  and  mellowed  the  freshly  whitened  walls.  But  the 
restoration  of  St.  Albans  has  been  a  question  not  of  taste  or  feeling, 
but  of  necessity'.  We  believe  that  there  are  fanatics  who  sav 
that  we  ought  to  leave  our  ancient  churches  and  cathedrals  to  fall 
into  ruins  rather  than  allow  a  single  feature  to  be  profaned  by  the 
unhallowed  touch  of  a  nineteenth-century  mason.  With  such 
enthusiasts  we  have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  beyond  the  force 
of  reason.  But  we  are  sure  that  no  true  lover  of  our  ancient 
architecture  can  read  of  the  condition  of  degradation  to  which 
St.  Albans  had  sunk,  and  the  imminent  peril  of  utter  ruin 
from  which  it  has  been  but  barely'  rescued,  and  not  feel  thank¬ 
ful  that  a  strong  and  intelligent  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
to  save  it,  even  though  the  work  of  restoration  has  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  something  that  one  would  have  gladly  kept.  And  the 
hand  was  only  just  stretched  out  in  time.  The  structural  failures 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  vast  edifice  had  been  so  great 
that,  in  Mr.  King’s  words,  “  the  continued  existence  of  much  of  the 
building,  and  especially  of  the  great  tower,  has  been  little  short  of 
marvellous.”  These  failures  were  the  more  perilous  from  being  to 
a  large  extent  entirely  unsuspected,  and,  when  visible,  involving 
an  outlay  far  beyond  the  resources  of  a  small  county  town  effectu¬ 
ally  to  arrest.  When  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  first  called  in,  more 
than  ten  years  since,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  was  far  from  being  realized  by  him.  The  failure  of  a 
pier  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  in  1 870  gave  the  first 
indication  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  edifice  in  the  fall 
of  the  centre  tower,  the  most  massive  and  ponderous  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  failure  was  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  north-eastern 
pier  of  the  lantern,  which  soon  began  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  collapse.  An  alarming  fissure  speedily  developed  itself  in  this 
pier,  into  which  it  was  found  practicable  “  to  pass  a  io-foot  rod 
diagonally  upwards  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.”  Some  two 
hundred  test  stones,  inserted  at  various  points,  were  broken  again 
and  again,  thus  giving  a  certain  indication  that  the  pier  was,  in 
mason’s  language,  “alive” — he.  that  an  internal  movement  was 
going  on,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  tower  was  simply  a  question  of 
time,  and  that  probably  a  short  time.  It  now  became  evident  that 
no  half-measures  would  be  of  any  avail.  The  sinking  of  the  whole 
tower  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  even  after  the 
shoring  and  trussing  which  was  immediately  resorted  to  on  the  first 
declaration  of  the  danger.  The  further  progress  of  the  work  is  best 
given  in  Mr.  King's  words,  embodying  the  chief  points  of  Mr. 
Chappie’s  Report : — 

The  tower  gradually  leaned  to  the  weakest  corner,  and  eventually'  burst 
open,  causing  rents  from  the  crowns  of  tlie  northern  and  eastern  arches,  ex¬ 
tending  upwards  through  the  outer  arcade,  the  bell  chamber  windows,  and 
the  parapet.  In  spite  of  arches  hastily  bricked  up,  of  double  shores  and 
trusses,  and  triple  trusses  in  the  arches  of  the  presbytery'  aisles,  the 
mischief  was  not  arrested.  The  tests  still  broke,  and  the  ceiling  of  Abbot 
Ramryges’  chantry  [on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery]  opened  still 
further.  A  cluster  of  heavy  balks,  planted  deep  in  the  ground  ns  raking 
shores  from  the  NE.,  bent  like  bows  under  the  pressure.  The  NIC.  pier 
crumbled  and  crumbled,  until  there  was  a  continuous  shower  of  dust  ami 
small  particles  around  it,  a  sure  and  certain  indication  of  a  crushing  up. 

1  will  not  attempt  [writes  Mr.  Chappie]  to  describe  my  feelings  during 
those  anxious  hours.  At  length,  after  many  days’ and  nights’ continuous 
labour,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  workmen  stuck  bravely  to  their 
posts,  we  perceived,  to  our  great  relief,  that  the  downward  progress  of  the 
tower  was  arrested,  and  that  the  great  trusses  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
arches  were  doing  their  work  handsomely,  for  they'  had  caught  the  shifting 
mass,  and  were  upholding  it. 

This  [again  to  quote  Mr.  King]  was  in  January'  1871.  Not  quite  ten 
years  before  the  central  tower  ol  St.  David’s  Cathedral  bad  been  similarly 
propped  and  secured  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  direction.  In  both  cases  the 
work  was  one  of  extreme  danger,  as  is  plain  from  the  fall  of  the  spire  of 
Chichester,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  long  continuance  indeed  of 
the  tower  at  St.  Albans  without  repair  and  support  can  only  be  regarded 
with  wonder. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  point  of  danger ;  for  not  only'  bad  tbe 
piers  been  reduced  in  bulk  to  secure  more  floor-space  under  the 
lantern,  but  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  hole,  “  big  enough  for 
a  man  to  crawl  through,”  had  been  drilled  nearly  through  the 
south-east  pier,  so  that  at  this  corner  the  vast  fabric  was  almost 
standing  on  nothing.  This  mode  of  cheaply  bringing  down  old 
buildings  for  the  sake  of  the  materials  is  one  that  in  former  days 
was  not  unfrequently  resorted  to;  the  superstructure  being  supported 
by  wooden  props,  such  as  iu  a  decayed  state  were  found  in  this 
hole,  aud  then,  “  when  the  excavations  had  been  made  to  the  very 
verge  of  safety  for  the  operators,  the  wooden  props  were  fired,  and 
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as  they  became  consumed  tlic  whole  structure  collapsed  from  its 
superincumbent  weight.” 

We  cannot  follow  the  work  of  restoration  step  by  step.  Iron  ties 
were  free!)'  introduced  where  needed,  all  the  crushed  parts  were  re¬ 
built,  and  every  crevice  completely  tilled  with  liquid  cement,  so  as 
to  restore  the  tower  to  a  condition  of  firmness  and  solidity  equal  to 
that  it  had  when  first  completed  by  Abbot  Paul's  Norman  masons 
eight  centuries  since.  There  is  one  variation  from  the  original  design 
which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  wisely  introduced  in  the  exterior 
of  the  tower.  Originally,  together  with  the  whole  fabric,  this 
1  ower  was  coated  with  plaster,  making  it  look,  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  mediaeval  chroniclers,  “  as  if  cut  out  of  a  single  stone.”  This 
plaster  coating,  though  renewed  from  time  to  time,  was  so  miser¬ 
ably  decayed  that  it  was  hanging  loose  on  the  walls,  and  in  many 
places  had  fallen  off  in  large  sheets.  Nothing  in  the  whole  restor¬ 
ation,  we  believe,  caused  Sir  Gilbert  more  anxious  consideration 
than  to  decide  what  to  do  with  this  coating.  As  a  true  conser¬ 
vative  restorer,  he  desired  to  retain  every  original  feature.  JJut 
when  he  made  the  experiment  of  replastering  one  of  the  turrets 
the  effect  was  so  horribly  vulgar  that  he  felt  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  bold  course  of  stripping  off  the  whole. 
The  result  fully  justifies  the  measure.  The  Roman  tiles,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  crude  at  first,  are  rapidly  becoming  weathered  and 
lichened,  and  acquiring  a  mellow  warmth  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
lie  must  he  an  anti-restoration  fanatic  indeed  who,  when  he  sees  the 
richly  toned  tower  standing  out  against  a  clear  blue  sky,  could 
desire  that  it  should  have  been  bedaubed  with  a  smooth  new  coat¬ 
ing  of  monotonous  cement. 

Our  limits  are  nearly  exhausted,  but  we  must  find  space  to  men¬ 
tion  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  most  successful  restoration  of  one  of 
the  subordinate  features  of  the  church.  We  refer  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Early  Decorated  tabernacle  work  surmounting  the  doorways 
into  the  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  presbytery.  “  Of  these,”  writes 
-Mr.  King,  “ nothing  was  visible  before  the  late  restoration” — 
indeed,  the  whole  wall  was  covered  with  the  Georgian  wood 
panelling  so  loudly  lamented  by  some  ;  “  but  in  examining  the 
wall  on  the  south  side  the  fragments  of  the  structure  were  found 
built  up  in  tlie  portal  itself.  They  were  carefully  put  together, 
and  the  whole  was  reconstructed  and  replaced.  Some  blocks  on 
the  north  side  of  the  presbytery  indicated  that  a  similar  structure 
had  existed  there,  and  portions  of  it  were  found  imbedded  in  the 
north  screen  of  the  Saints’  Chapel.  These  fragments  were  used  in 
the  portal  which  now  opens  from  the  north  side.”  Mr.  King 
states  that  the  tabernacle  work  above  the  portal  is  a  copy  of  the 
opposite  structure.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  the  extreme  care  takeD  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  to  ensure  fidelity  that,  after  the  pinnacles  of  this 
northern  tabernacle  had  been  copied  from  those  on  the  south,  the 
original  pinnacles  came  to  light,  of  a  slightly  different  design,  and 
were  immediately  substituted  for  them. 

The  chief  works  now  in  progress  are,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Handbook,  the  restoration  of  the  eastern  grouji  of  chapels  and  of 
the  western  bays  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  latter  is  an 
operation  of  vast  engineering  skill,  involving  the  lightening  of  the 
arches  by  lifting  the  roof  from  them  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
then  by  the  same  potent  agency  forcing  back  into  its  original 
position  the  whole  arcade,  120  feet  lorig,  and  with  its  triforium 
and  clerestory  rising  to  a  height  of  So  feet — now  inclining  more 
than  two  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular — and  then  letting  the  roof 
down  into  its  proper  place  on  the  vertical  walls.  To  the  unprofes¬ 
sional  observer  the  feat  appears  a  most  hazardous  one,  and  the  com¬ 
plicated  framework  of  shores  and  balks  and  trusses  which  fills  the 
nave  tends  to  confirm  his  apprehensions.  But  we  believe  that 
the  danger  is  more  apparent  than  real — indeed  that  it  is  simply 
non-existeut.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
crushing  or  collapse,  and  the  issue  of  the  operation  may  be 
awaited  with  a  calm  certainty  of  success.  “  It  is  a  mere  fleabite,” 
say  the  operators,  “  compared  with  the  central  tower.”  After  these 
works  are  completed,  the  next  section  to  be  undertaken  is  that 
comprising  Abbot  Michael  of  Mentmore’s  five  bays,  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  where  the  piers  show  great  signs  of  weakness,  being  split 
vertically  in  many  places.  The  restoration  of  the  never  completed 
and  now  sorely  dilapidated  west  front,  with  its  three  grand 
recessed  porches,  “  the  like  of  which  for  architectural  beauty  ” 
were  ouce  not  to  be  found  this  side  of  the  Channel,  must  await  a 
very  large  increase  of  the  Restoration  Fund.  The  growth  of  this 
fund,  we  regret  to  learn,  has  been  somewhat  checked  by  the  un¬ 
favourable  criticisms  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  by  the 
feeling  against  the  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  which — not,  we 
confess,  without  provocation — has  of  late  manifested  itself  so 
strongly.  At  St.  Albans,  however,  the  question  has  been  simply  be¬ 
tween  conservative  restoration  and  total  ruin ;  a  question  which  the 
churchmen  of  the  newly-formed  diocese  who  inherit  a  cathedral 
such  as  few  of  our  English  dioceses  possess,  can  only  settle  in  one 
way. 

The  same  cause— a  deficiency  of  funds — is  retarding  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  group  of  eastern  chapels,  recently  rescued 
from  the  degradation  of  a  grammar  school-room  and  the  mis¬ 
chievous  pranks  of  schoolboys,  to  whose  merciless  hands  “  its 
delicate  carvings  were  given  over  ”  for  three  centuries,  and  still 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  public  passage.  But 
the  delay,  both  in  the  restoration  of  these  chapels  to  the  fabric 
of  which  they  form  an  integral  part,  and  the  completion  of 
tbeir  repair,  can  be  only  temporary.  The  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  a  growing  sense  of  reverence  and  decorum,  must  soon  do 
away  with  an  open  thoroughfare  through  the  church,  while  the 


ladies  of  the  diocese  may  be  safely  trusted  not  to  suffer  that 
work  to  languish  which,  before  the  creation  of  the  see,  was  so 
gracefully  initiated  by  the  ladies  of  Hertfordshire.  There  is 
such  a  special  propriety  in  the  restoration  of  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  by  the  self-denying  devotion  of  women,  that,  if  we  gauge 
their  feelings  correctly,  there  will  he  a  unanimous  resolution  that 
the  work  shall  he  a  female  one  exclusively,  unaided  by  the  general 
Restoration  Fund.  Let  the  initiative  be  once  given  in  Essex,  and 
it  is  certain  to  be  zealously  taken  up. 

The  important  work  of  the  refitting  of  the  choir  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  its  cathedral  rank  is  in  too  initiatory  a  stage  to  demand 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
that  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto  has  been  true  to  tbo  idea  of 
cathedral  ritual.  Though  from  sheer  necessity  nothing  can  exceed  the 
plainness  of  the  triple  range  of  returned  stalls  and  the  other  fittings, 
they  are  reconstructed  on  the  old  lines,  and  reproduce  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  ancient  Benedictine  choir,  brought  to  light  during 
the  recent  repairs,  so  that  when  the  day  arrives  for  reinstating  the 
stall  work  in  a  form  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  church, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  replace  the  present  fittings  in  nobler 
material  and  more  elaborate  design.  It  is  a  curious  tact  that  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans  occupies  the  same  throne — not  a  very  mag¬ 
nificent  one — as  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Rochester,  it  being  a  parting 
gift  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  their  late  prelate.  We  take 
for  granted  that,  as  soon  as  the  repairs  are  completed,  the  parish¬ 
ioners  will  return  to  the  nave  as  their  church,  leaving  the  choir 
for  the  services  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter  which  will  grow 
up  around  him.  The  parish  altar  will  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  Cross,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  rood 
screen  which  will  support  the  organ. 


MEMORIALS  OF  CHARLOTTE  WILLI AMS-WYNN.* 

CONSIDERABLE  part  of  the  present  work,  as  the  preface 
informs  us,  appeared  first  in  a  volume  printed  solely  for 
private  circulation.  The  edition  of  that  volume  is  now  exhausted, 
and  the  present  editor,  finding  that  the  book  interested  some  into 
whose  bands  it  fell  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
publishes  it  with  some  additional  matter  and  a  few  necessary  words 
concerning  the  author.  Charlotte  Williams- Wynn,  born  in  1 807, 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Watkin  Williams- 
Wynn  and  of  Mary  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Foster  Cun- 
liffe.  From  her  father’s  position  in  public  life  she  was  very  early 
thrown  into  political  society,  and  learnt  to  take  a  keener  interest 
in  the  questions  of  the  day  than  is  usual  with  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
Her  father’s  intimacy  with  many  distinguished  literary  men — 
Ileber,  Southey,  Ilallam,  Mackintosh,  and  others — added  another 
stimulus  to  her  early  mental  growth.  These  graver  tastes,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not,  we  are  told,  prevent  her  from  entering  with  zest  into 
the  lighter  amusements  of  a  life  which  externally  seemed  to  differ 
but  little  from  that  of  other  girls  of  her  age  and  position.  This 
phase  of  life  was  long  past  when  the  letters  and  journals  were 
written  of  which  the  present  volume  is  composed.  Nor  do  social, 
political,  or  purely  literary  interests  constitute  its  lending  cha¬ 
racteristic.  Some  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  there 
may  have  been  disadvantages  in  this  early  initiation  into  the 
topics  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  society.  Evidently  this  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Williams- Wynn’s  friends,  on  whom  her  personal 
qualities  made  a  deep  impression.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  the 
personal  reputation  of  a  writer  adds  value  to  his  opinions-  and 
weight  to  his  words ;  but  where  this  reputation  is  confined  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle,  publicity  beyond  that  circle  exposes 
opinion  to  a  perfectly  new  ordeal.  Speaking  generally  ,  influence 
is  inseparable  from  some  form  of  personal  contact;  and  where  this  is 
wanting,  the  value  and  force  of  language  are  diminished  in  a  way 
which  sometimes  surprises  us.  This  is  especially  the  case  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  is  towards 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  Immediate  contact  with  doubt  pro¬ 
vokes  sympathetic  doubt ;  but  when  a  clever  woman’s  doubts 
are  arrived  at  through  her  correspondence  with  masculine 
doubters,  and  in  ardent  sympathy  with  them,  they  lose  weight 
as  an  independent  result  of  thought.  That  a  turn  for  specu¬ 
lative  doubt  was  a  leading  characteristic  of  Miss  Williams- 
Wvnn’s  mind  we  are  not  left  to  find  out  for  ourselves  ;  for  Mr.  F. 
D.  Maurice,  her  intimate  friend,  for  whom  “  her  regard  amounted 
to  veneration,”  in  writing  his  impressions  of  her  character,  begins 
with  this  as  being  that  which  most  vividly  remains  on  his  mind. 
“  "What  comes  back  to  me  most  vividly,”  he  writes  to  her  sister, 
“  now  that  I  can  bring  my  different  remembrances  of  her  together, 
is  the  thoroughly  honest  and  faithful  way  in  which  she  met  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  that  arose  in  her  mind.”  Where  people’s 
doubts  live  “  most  vividly  ”  of  all  tbeir  characteristics  iu  the 
remembrance  of  their  intimate  friends,  the  habit  must  have  been  a 
very  constant  and  pervading  one.  The  tendency  was  nourished 
by  the  “  direct  contact  with  German  rationalism”  on  which  Mr. 
Maurice  dwells.  Miss  Williams- Wynn  disliked  the  idea  of  restraint 
and  authority ;  but  authority  can  rule  in  the  form  of  German 
rationalism  as  well  as  in  any  other.  And,  though  she  did  not  act 
upon  it,  though  her  practice  was  more  orthodox  than  her  theory, 
vet  as  an  exercise  of  the  reason  it  was  congenial  to  her.  She 
liked  the  men  of  this  school  of  thought,  and  was  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  them.  There  was  clearly  a  weight  in  her  manner  and 
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conversation  which  would  scarcely  appear  from  these  written 
records.  Baroness  Bunsen  writes  to  Mrs.  Lindesay,  who  had 
applied  to  her  for  her  impressions  of  her  sister’s  character : — 

What  I  can  say  in  words  is  so  tame  and  colourless  that  I  shrink  from  the 
attempt  to  note  it  down,  and  wish  that  some  other  mind  than  my  own  would 
make  clear  to  me  the  why  and  the  how  she  could  be  so  feminine  and  yet  so 
forcible;  so  decisive  and  yet  so  mild  ;  so  considerate  of  others,  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  their  shortcomings,  and  yet  so  positively  herself,  so  dignified,  not 
in  manner  and  carriage  only,  but  in  elevation  and  grasp  of  mind,  yet  no 
abstraction  ;  so  full  of  human  sympathies,  and  yet  not  melting  into  unsub¬ 
stantiality. 

The  manner  which  is  here  represented  as  so  remarkable  and 
impressive  belongs  to  one  sustained  by  a  high  self-estimate,  not 
from  vanity  or  any  kindred  weakness,  but  from  a  certain  expe¬ 
rience  in  herself  of  what  she  believed  to  be  exceptional  power. 
More  than  once,  in  extracts  from  her  manuscript  papers,  we 
see  that  Miss  Williams- Wynn  felt  that  she  knew  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  genius.  She  recalls  a  period  of  her  life  when,  after  the 
excitements  of  youth  were  past,  “her  mind  bv  degrees  compre¬ 
hended  its  own  powers,  and  saw  what  was  within  its  grasp.  Of 
this  time  I  have  but  to  say  that  it  was  the  sunshine  of  my  life, 
and  I  had  more  than  my  share  of  it.  That  happiness  was  undeserved 
wholly,  and  was  too  great  for  earth,  when  one  wreath  of  mist  after 
another  was  wafted  away,  revealing  such  a  glorious  landscape.  For¬ 
merly  I  ascribed  this  sudden  transition  in  my  life  to  an  accidental 
acquaintance,  but  now  I  see  clearly  that  it  would  have  taken  place 
had  there  been  no  spark  to  light  that  tinder  that  was  smouldering, 
and  must  in  time  have  burnt.”  We  cannot  but  further  interpret 
this  passage  by  her  allusions  to  her  health  at  an  earlier  period  of  life, 
when  she  remembers  feeling  such  a  necessity  for  excitement  that 
whenever  she  was  quiet  in  the  country  she  fell  ill.  This  state  of 
health  remained  with  her  to  the  end ;  hers  was  apparently  a 
suffering  life,  needing  constant  change  of  scene.  The  excite¬ 
ments  of  girlhood  were  over,  but  not,  we  think,  the  need  for  some 
excitement ;  and  speculation  in  the  field  of  religious  thought  sup¬ 
plied  this  need.  She  falls  in  at  one  time  with  a  religious  ferment 
in  aristocratic  French  society,  and  owns  herself  attracted  by  a  form 
of  Irvingism  of  which  a  certain  eloquent  Abbe  Massiot  was  the 
exponent.  “These  people  all  have  books;  they  write,  and  like 
to  find  any  one  interested  in  their  thoughts  ;  and  as  it  does  all 
interest  me  exceedingly,  I  think  too  much,  and  don't  forget 
it  when  I  go  to  bed.”  There  was  evidently  a  weight  and  charm 
in  her  personal  qualities  which  made  all  people  anxious  for 
her  support ;  and  religious  difficulties  always  came  before  her 
with  a  certain  flattery  of  appeal  for  her  suffrage.  The  praise 
which  Mr.  Maurice  bestows  on  her  treatment  of  doubt  would 
have  more  influence  on  us  if  we  ever  discovered  that  doubt 
brought  pain  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  sup¬ 
plied  an  intellectual  want.  Nor  could  she  fully  sympathize  with 
any  form  of  settled  conviction.  All  her  harder  judgments  are 
of  men  whose  belief  had  a  sharp  distinctness  of  outline.  She 
is  interested  in  every  form  of  mistiness  of  creed  or  no-creed, 
but  she  finds  it  difficult  to  give  the  credit  of  sincerity  to  a  stout 
belief  in  dogma,  or  what  she  calls  traditional  faith.  She  is  lost  in 
self-humiliation  at  the  deep  devotion  of  her  German  tutor,  whose 
religion,  while  “  knocking  down  the  theories  of  all  ages,”  was 
“  so  far  beyond  hers  in  essence,  though  he  was  attached  to  no  form 
of  religion,  no  dogmas;  his  faith  a  mixture  of  mysticism,  doubt, 
and  truth.”  This  was  in  1842.  So  we  do  net  wonder  that  in 
1843  she  finds  Dr.  Pusey’s  share  in  certain  proceedings  at  Oxford 
“  somewhat  puerile,”  and  wishes  Dr.  Pusey  would  at  once  turn 
Roman  Catholic  with  his  friends,  and  so  end  the  matter 
peaceably.  As  for  Dr.  Dollinger,  whom  she  met  at  Munich  in 
1851,  she  pronounces  him  “  a  thoroughly  Jesuitical  man, 
representing  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  perfect,  and  saying 
with  an  air  of  simplicity  things  that  I  knew  to  be  false.” 
It  was  an  indulgence  to  her  sense  of  freedom  from  trammels  to 
write  startling  things ;  sometimes  on  the  letter  of  Scripture,  at 
others  on  old-world  corrupt  religions.  Her  reflection  on  the 
Colosseum  is  that  “  Christianity  seems  to  me  so  poor  by  the  side  of 
heathenism  when  you  look  at  the  temples  of  both.”  The  same 
preference  is  extended  to  the  Greek  theory  of  worship  (not,  of 
course,  of  practice)  over  the  Christian:— “  Then  there  was  no  serving 
God  for  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  and  every  seventh  day  ; 
no  breaking  off  of  their  religious  service.  With  them  it  was  not 
an  isolated  moment  when  they  served  their  deities  ....  and 
therefore  do  I  think  theirs  came  nearer  the  idea  of  the  perfect 
than  we  have  attained  to  since.” 

We  dwell  on  these  points  because  they  give  the  book  its  distinc¬ 
tive  character.  It  is  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the  writer’s  opinions 
that  the  book  has  been  given  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  it  was 
first  designed  for.  To  outside  readers,  remote  from  the  conservative 
influence  of  her  personal  example,  she  is  presented  as  a  thinker 
in  a  larger  sense  than  can  often  be  said  of  women,  especially 
women  mixing  in  society.  The  letters  tell  us  a  good  deal  of  the 
people  she  meets,  and  of  the  events  which  accident  brings  her  in 
contact  with ;  but  her  forte  does  not  lie  in  perception  of  character 
or  power  of  narrative.  We  should  say  that  in  what  passed  around 
her  she  either  accepts  the  judgment  of  the  people  about  her,  or  is 
influenced  like  the  rest  of  the  world  by  her  prejudices.  She  is 
it)  Paris  during  the  mup  d'etat,  and  discerns  in  the  President  a 
Saviour  of  Society.  “  Every  one  seems  convinced  that  the  only 
chance  for  Fiance  is  to  keep  the  President.”  “  On  Thursday  night 
nearly  three  hundred  were  so  disposed  of  (t.e.  shot),  and  all  this  fear¬ 
ful  severity  was  absolutely  necessary — such  stories  do  they  tell  of 
the  determination  of  the  clubs,  &c.”  As  time  passes  on,  however, 
and  the  President  falls  into  the  hands  of  “  the  Jesuits,”  her 


|  opinion  changes.  She  comes  in  contact  with  all  the  notabilities 
of  the  time,  among  others,  with  Guizot,  De  Tocqueville,  and 
Montalembert,  with  whom  she  has  not  much  sympathy.  In  his 
company  she  meets  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  ttheims,  “  a  witty 
old  man,”  and  certainly  more  free-spoken  than  we  should  have 
thought  became  his  office,  “  who  seems  tired  out  with  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  ladies  who  since  he  became  a  senator  choose  to  ask  him  to 
direct  their  consciences.”  “  There  is  nothing  so  wearying  as  those 
fine  ladies  who  are  always  confessing  ;  one  might  do  nothing  else 
all  day.” 

There  was  apparently  a  want  of  lightness  of  touch  in  Miss 
Williams- Wynn's  mind,  which  imparts  itself  to  her  style  ;  it  is 
due  perhaps  to  a  deficient  sense  of  humour.  But  if  we 
miss  the  popular  element  of  vivacity,  her  style  is  at  any 
rate  free  from  the  temptations  of  the  lively  temper ;  she  is  never 
frivolous.  We  see  a  gifted  woman  exercising  her  mind  on 
important  matters,  and  can  understand  how  men  distinguished  in 
their  several  ways  were  solicitous  to  talk  their  best  to  her.  An 
anecdote  of  the  poet  Rogers  shows  her  pleasantly  in  her  social 
aspect.  The  name  of  Rogers  is  so  associated  in  the  mind  of  the 
present  generation  with  the  cynical  humour  of  a  vanished  school  of 
wits  that  it  is  fair  to  show  a  more  genial  side  of  his  character  under 
benign  feminine  influence.  One  of  her  early  friends  was  M.  Rio, 
whose  strong  devotional  feeling  fascinated  her,  while  his  horror  and. 
fear  of  doubt  struck  her  as  a  weakuess.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Rio 
(June  1842)  she  tells  him  : — 

A  few  days  ago  I  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Rogers.  .  .  .  Rogers  was  in 
a  very  bad  humour ;  after  breakfast  he  took  up  j  our  book,  a.-ked  Mr. 
Griiuer  if  he  had  read  it,  and  then  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  which  of  course  I 
gave.  Rogers  : — “  Oh  !  I  daresay  it  is  very  good,  but  I  have  no  time  to  read 
this,  though  I  displeased  the  author  very  much  by  not  having  done  so 
before  he  breakfasted  with  me  the  other  day.  It  evidently  made  him  quite 
unhappy  that  we  talked  of  anything  else,  and  I  had  not  read  it,  so  could 
not  talk  of  it.”  Upon  which  I  could  not  resist  saying,  “  No,  Mr.  Rogers,  that 
did  not  make  him  unhappy,  and  as  you  have  alluded  to  it,  I  see  no  reason 
for  not  telling  you  the  truth,  which  is,  that  he  would  not  have  cared  if 
you  had  never  read  his  book  ;  but  he  did  care  for  the  alteration  that  he 
thought  he  perceived  in  your  manner  towards  him,  and  he  had  received  too- 
much  kindness  from  you,  and  was  too  sincerely  attached  to  you  not  to  feel 
that  change  keenly.”  I  was  rather  frightened  when  I  had  finished,  and 
expected  he  would  be  angry  with  me,  but  it  produced  an  effect  which  as¬ 
tonished  me,  for  he  took  hold  of  both  my  hands,  and  with  his  eyesfull  of  tears, 
said,  “  I  was  not  changed  ;  no  one  could  have  felt  more  admiration  for  the 
contents  of  that  book  than  I  did.  Mr.  Rio  himself  was  not,  could  not,  be 
more  enthusiastic  on  that  noble  subject  than  I  was ;  but  when  he  came,  as 
I  told  you,  I  had  not  read  the  book,  and  I  thought  he  expected  I  should 
have  done  so.  I  have  now  (I  forget  how  many)  pages  of  MSS.  to  correct,, 
and  have  time  for  nothing.  Now,  do  you  ever  write  to  Mr.  Rio,  and  will 
you  tell  him  this  ?  Will  you  not  forget  ?  ”  He  really  spoke  as  if  he  were 
anxious  on  the  subject  ...  he  was  really  affected  when  he  spoke 
to  me. 

There  is  so  great  a  liking  in  these  days  for  works  of  this 
description  that  probably  this  volume  will  suit  many  tastes ; 
but  we  cannot  assign  to  it  any  special  importance  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  thought.  As  we  have  said,  Miss  Williams- Wynn’s 
remarkable  influence  was  due  to  her  position  and  character ;  it 
was  a  personal  influence  ;  her  opinions  weigh  little  apart  from  it. 
The  reader  sees  her  chiefly  as  a  follower  of  a  school.  As  a  woman, 
of  high  moral  tone  who  saw  a  good  deal  of  leading  foreign  society 
and  was  present  at  some  stirring  scenes,  her  records  and  observa¬ 
tions  have  value ;  but  rather  from  the  honesty  with  which  she 
gives  her  impressions  and  convictions  than  from  the  point  and 
original  force  with  which  they  are  conveyed  to  other  minds. 


LIFE  IN  ST.  KILDA.* 

1 1 IIIIS  is  a  little  volume  about  a  little  island  which  is  better 
-L  known,  by  name  at  least,  than  many  more  important  places  in 
Her  Majesty’s  dominions.  Although  St.  Kilda  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day  from  tho  Sound  of  Harris  and  the  outer  Hebrides,  its 
utter  isolation  has  thrown  a  halo  of  romance  over  it.  Accounts 
of  it,  more  or  less  apocryphal,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
works  on  the  West  Highlands,  and  it  has  one  well-authenticated 
historical  story.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  banishment  of 
Lady  Grange,  the  wife  of  a  savage-tempered  judge  of  the  Erskine 
family  supposed  to  be  awkwardly  implicated  in  the  Jacobite  plots  of 
the  period ;  and  it  was  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that  the  cottage 
which  harboured  her  was  demolished.  It  will  be  remembered, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  when  their  heads  were 
full  of  their  recent  tour  in  the  Hebrides,  Dr.  Johnson  recommended 
his  biographer  to  buy  it.  Boswell  was  rather  taken  aback,  for  he 
knew  that  his  illustrious  friend  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  im¬ 
pulsively,  and  he  asked,  accordingly,  whether  the  moralist  was  in 
earnest.  “  Why,  yes,  sir,"  rejoined  Johnson,  with  some  natural 
hesitation  at  being  so  promptly  brought  to  book ;  and  Boswell 
cautiously  promised  to  see  what  could  be  done,  but  did  nothing 
whatever.  Here  he  showed  unwonted  prudence,  for  his  money 
matters  were  always  involved,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
indeed  to  suggest  a  more  anxious  or  unremunerative  investment. 
So  the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macleods,  the  lords  of  a 
great  extent  of  storm-beaten  property  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  present  representative  of  the  family  is  the  object  of  much 
invective  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sands  for  alleged  sharp  dealing  with 
his  helpless  tenantry.  For  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  there  may 
be  much  to  be  said  for  the  defence ;  but  there  con  be  no  doubt  that 
there  are  no  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands  who  are  left  more 


*  Out  of  the  World;  or.  Life  in  St.  Kilda.  By  J.  Sands.  Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan  &  Stewart.  1878. 
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absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  their  landlord.  There  is  no  postal  i 
intercourse  with  the  mainland  ;  the  very  primitive  trade  is  mono¬ 
polized  by  the  laird,  and  managed  by  his  factor;  and  the  only 
communication  to  be  relied  upon  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  vessel 
chartered  by  the  factor,  which  brings  the  half-yearly  supplies.  The 
cluster  of  rocks  lies  wide  apart  from  nautical  highways  ;  passing 
vessels  naturally  give  it  a  wide  berth  ;  and  although  yachts  occa¬ 
sionally  pay  it  a  visit  in  the  fine  season,  the  sea  is  so  rough  and 
the  anchorage  so  dangerous  that  generally  they  are  no  sooner  come 
than  they  are  gone.  Besides,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
minister,  the  natives  speak  nothing  but  Gaelic,  so  that  any  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  must  be  kept  up  by  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Sands  made  his  first  expedition  thither  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  He  had  accepted  a  passage  in  the  proprietor’s  smack — an  1 
offer  which  would  perhaps  not  have  been  made  him  had  it  been  ! 
known  that  he  was  a  “  chiel  who  was  taking  notes,”  and  who  fully  ; 
intended  to  print  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  June  in  a  j 
favourable  calm,  he  pulled  an  oar  in  the  boat  that  towed  the  vessel  ! 
into  the  Bay  of  St.  Kilda.  The  inhabitants  were  naturally  all 
alive  in  the  excitement  of  the  great  event  of  the  season,  and  the 
heads  of  the  community  welcomed  the  stranger  with  effusion,  cor¬ 
dially  grasping  his  hand  one  after  the  other.  They  began  by  beg¬ 
ging  for  tobacco ;  but  when  they  were  informed  that  their  visitor  had 
none  to  spare — a  thoughtless  and  unpardonable  omission  on  his  part 
- — they  courteously  changed  the  subject,  and  never  reverted  to  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  kindly  and  hospitable  than  their  reception  ; 
and,  whether  he  be  entirely  unbiassed  or  not,  it  is  much  to  Mr. 
•Sands's  credit  that  he  has  espoused  their  interests  so  heartily.  He  j 
had  been  accommodated  in  an  unfurnished  house  which  is  occupied  j 
by  the  factor  in  his  flying  visits  ;  and,  the  very  evening  that  the  J 
smack  sailed,  leaving  him  a  prisoner  for  an  indefinite  period,  he 
was  visited  by  some  twenty  women,  each  of  them  bringing  him  a  ! 
plaidful  of  turf.  Naturally  a  resident  stranger  was  a  source  of 
perpetual  curiosity  in  that  primitive  community,  and  the  ladies, 
as  well  as  the  men,  frequently  repeated  their  calls.  It  was  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  open-air  life  they  lead  on  the  shore  and  among 
the  cliffs  in  those  tempestuous  latitudes,  that  the  conversation  in 
his  little  room  was  always  carried  on  in  a  bellow.  Mr.  Sands 
arranged  with  one  of  his  neighbours  to  supply  him  with  water 
and  milk,  and  to  do  the  sweeping  of  bis  bare  apartments.  As 
for  the  cooking  of  his  simple  fare,  for  that  he  had  to  rely  on  his 
•own  talents.  The  islanders  live  chiefly  on  meal  and  the  salted 
flesh  of  sea-fowl.  They  keep  a  few  sheep  and  eows  on  their 

{latches  of  coarse  pasturage,  making  the  most  of  each  yard  of 
evel  ground ;  but  the  mutton  is  poor  and  lean  at  the  best  of 
times,  since  the  sheep  are  necessarily  half-starved  through  the  J 
winter.  For  the  supplementing  of  their  provisions  and  for  any-  j 
thing  approaching  to  luxuries  they  are  entirely  dependent,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  visits  of  the  ship  from  the  mainland.  As  it  is,  and 
as  they  have  no  facilities  for  emigration,  it  seems  almost  a  merciful 
ro  vision  of  Providence  that  the  mortality  among  the  infants  should 
e  excessive.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  ;  but  Mr.  Sands 
is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  unsuitable  diet ;  although  in  that  case 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  explain  why  it  should  only  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  The  touching  result  is  that  “  the 
fewr  children  in  the  island  are  idolized.”  “  I  have  frequently,”  says 
Mr.  Sands,  “  sat  in  a  corner  and  observed  a  group  around  an 
infant,  every  head,  old  and  young,  craned  towards  it ;  every  face 
beamed  with  smiles  of  delight.”  And  consequently  the  whole 
•of  the  population  is  housed  in  sixteen  cottages,  without  apparently  1 
being  overcrowded. 

Naturally  they  manage  their  affairs  on  a  very  patriarchal 
•system.  The  men  gather  of  a  morning  in  parliament  to  de¬ 
bate  the  order  of  business  for  the  day.  There  is  invariably 
much  difference  of  opinion,  urged  wdth  voluble  eloquence  and 
violent  gesticulations ;  but,  when  a  resolution  has  once  been 
arrived  at,  it  is  carried  out  with  great  harmony.  So  much  so 
that,  if  one  piece  of  thatching  should  need  repair,  the  whole  of  the 
roofs  in  the  hamlet  undergo  overhauling  simultaneously.  Each 
family  has  its  little  croft,  where  it  raises  oats  and  potatoes,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  few  turnips.  But  the  chief  pursuits  are  fishing  and  fowling. 
The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  but  the  take  of  the  cod  and  ling,  which 
are  exported,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  considerable.  Last  season 
they  only  sent  over  to  the  mainland  “  1 ,080  marketable  fish.”  The 
sea-fowl,  and  especially  the  fulmar  petrel  and  the  solan  goose,  are 
their  chief  dependence.  The  fulmar  swarms  on  the  faces  of  the 
cliff's,  crowding  its  nests  upon  the  narrow  ledges.  The  female  lays  a 
single  egg;  and,  should  that  be  taken,  she  lays  another.  These 
birds  are  said  to  feed  on  the  blubber  of  live  whales  and  por¬ 
poises.  It  is  certain  that  their  bodies  are  extraordinarily  oily,  and 
the  simpleprocess  of  extracting  the  oilisby  squeezingthe  young  birds, 
when  it  drains  out  at  the  bill.  They  are  plucked,  too,  for  the 
sake  of  the  feathers ;  and  the  carcases  are  salted  down  in  casks  for 
winter  consumption.  The  business  of  catching  them  is  terribly 
perilous,  and  nothing  but  the  habit  of  encountering  danger  can  pre¬ 
vent  frequent  accidents.  The  haunts  of  the  birds  are  in  most  places 
in  sheer  precipices,  of  from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  in 
height,  often  descending  to  the  sea  in  a  succession  of  ribbed 
buttresses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fowling  season  in  September  the 
ropes  are  brought  out  to  be  carefully  tested.  Formerly,  when 
there  were  ponies  on  the  island,  these  ropes  used  often  to  be  made 
of  horsehair;  now  they  are  spun  chiefly  of  manilla  hemp.  The 
cragsmen  are  lowered  over  the  cliff  down  to  the  ledges,  which  they 
sweep  clean  ;  and  they  are  either  hauled  up  again  with  their  load 
of  birds,  or  they  collect  them  on  some  convenient  spot  which  is 
pronounced  accessible  for  the  women.  They  go  barefooted,  so 


that  in  scrambling  about  they  can  insert  their  toes  in  chinks  and 
crannies,  thus  lightening  the  strain  on  the  rope.  In  any  case, 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  its  fretting ;  and  there  is  another 
danger,  which  is  more  difficult  to  guard  against,  in  the  shape  of 
the  fragments  of  rock  that  disengage  themselves  over  the  heads  of 
the  fowlers.  And,  after  all  the  hazard  to  limb  or  life,  the  profits 
of  the  season  are  exceedingly  small.  It  is  one  of  the  charges  which 
Mr.  Sands  brings  against  Mr.  Macleod  that  hi3  people  are  practically 
forced  to  sell  to  him  at  the  price  he  chooses  to  give.  For  a 
stone  of  feathers,  of  four-and-twenty  pounds,  the  St.  Kildians  receive 
only  five  shillings;  and  but  a  fifth  of  that  sum  for  a  pint  of  the 
oil,  which  is  five  times  the  English  measure.  A  salted  ling  is 
valued  at  sevenpence,  and  a  cod  at  threepence ;  the  island  wool, 
blankets,  tallow,  &c.,  are  rated  proportionately  low ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  heavy  profit  is  levied  on  every  article  of  import. 

We  cannot  say  how  far  these  rates  may  tell  against  the  people,  since 
we  know  nothing  of  the  market  value  of  their  productions.  But 
it  is  clear  that  they  may  be  reduced  to  terrible  extremities  should 
the  landlord  neglect  to  send  them  the  half-yearly  supplies.  For 
some  unexplained  reason,  we  are  told  that  this  happened  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Sands’s  second  visit ;  and  we  can  understand  that  he 
should  write  feelingly  of  the  privations  to  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  were  exposed.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  party  of  ship¬ 
wrecked  Austrian  sailors  were  by  an  extraordinary  accident  landed 
upon  the  island.  The  hospitable  people,  although  already  half- 
starving,  distributed  the  destitute  strangers  among  their  houses, 
and  shared  with  them  their  own  scanty  provisions,  actually  grind¬ 
ing  their  seed-corn  into  meal.  Dearth  might  have  ended  in 
absolute  starvation ;  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  always  timid 
boatmen,  are  weather-bound  through  the  winter  months.  But 
Mr.  Sands’s  ingenuity  sent  floating  messengers  to  sea,  in  the 
shape  of  a  miniature-rigged  ship  and  a  buoy,  both  of  them 
freighted  with  letters  entreating  immediate  relief.  Happily,  both 
answered  their  purpose.  The  little  vessel  was  drifted  by  a  fair 
wind  to  the  Orkneys  in  eight  days ;  the  contents  were  duly  for¬ 
warded  to  Lloyd’s  agent  at  Stromness,  and  Her  Majesty’s  steam¬ 
ship  Jackal  was  sent  in  quest  of  the  castaways.  Mr.  Sands 
of  course  embarked  with  the  rest,  having  lost  30  lbs.  of  flesh 
during  eight  months  of  hardship  and  involuntary  fasting, 
and  worn  his  wardrobe  to  rags,  while  he  had  got  rid  of 
his  boot-soles  altogether.  We  must  say  that  he  seems 
to  have  equipped  himself  slenderly  for  an  expedition  whose 
duration  was  necessarily  precarious.  But  he  was  treated  with 
extreme  kindness  by  the  islanders,  and  he  has  laboured  assiduously 
since  to  evince  his  gratitude.  From  his  ex  parte  narrative  we 
do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  on  the  charges  of  oppression  or 
neglect  which  he  brings  not  only  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
island,  but  against  other  gentlemen  to  whom  he  applied  for  assist¬ 
ance.  But,  if  the  facts  are  as  he  represents  them,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  the  unlucky  St.  Kildians  are  living  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  approaching  to  serfage,  and  that  some  measures  of  relief  ought 
to  be  extended  to  them.  'Were  their  modest  request  for  a  half-yearly 
postal  service  conceded,  they  would  at  least  be  brought  into 
regular  communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  would  find  either 
open  markets  for  their  exports  or  opportunities  of  making  known 
their  grievances.  At  all  events,  after  the  experience  of  last  winter, 
it  surely  becomes  a  question  of  common  humanity  to  see  that  they 
are  always  adequately  provisioned. 


THE  APOPHTHEGMS  OF  ERASMUS.* 

“  TVT hooks  published  in  England,”  as  the  Hector  of  Lin- 

-TtJL  coin  tells  us  in  his  paper  on  “  Books  and  Critics,”  “  are 
every  year  omitted  from  the  London  Catalogue.”  If  this  occurs 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  case  of  books  published  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire,  it  may  certainly  be  feared  that  a  volume  brought 
out  at  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  will  miss  the  publicity  it  deserves. 
An  enterprising  publisher  in  that  town,  Mr.  Robert  Roberts, 
imbued  with  a  special  zeal  for  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  choice 
specimens  of  our  early  literature,  has  for  some  time  past  been 
emulating  that  busy  collector  and  editor,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
Fuller's  Worthies  series,  Mr.  Grosart ;  and  to  reprints  of  Ebs- 
worth's  Drolleries  of  the  Restoration,  Brathwaite’s  Natures 
Embassic,  and  one  or  two  similar  curiosities,  he  has  recently 
added  the,  in  many  respects,  valuable  and  instructive  reprint  of 
Udall’s  translation  of  Erasmus’s  Apophthegms  now  lying  before  us. 
Nicolas  Udall  is  perhaps  most  generally  known  as  the  author  of 
Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  the  first  approach  to  a  regular  English 
comedy  ;  but  he  deserves  remembrance  also,  independently  of  his 
eminence  as  a  schoolmaster,  for  the  translations  and  paraphrases 
of  Erasmus  and  Peter  Martyr  which  he  put  forth  during  his 
busy  and  not  very  longlife  (a.d.  1506-1564).  It  is  told  of  him 
that  when  Queen  Mary  translated  Erasmus’s  paraphrase  of  St. 
John,  at  the  desire  of  her  stepmother,  Queen  Katharine  Parr 
(1548),  the  preface  was  written  by  N.  Udall,  Master  of  Eton 
College;  and  in  1551  he  published  a  translation  of  the  same  on 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  as  he  had  previously  done  (in  1 542)  of 
the  Apophthegms  of  Erasmus,  which  were  reprinted  twenty  years 
later,  with  little  difference  except  in  spelling.  Udall  was  a  canon 
of  Windsor,  and  chaplain  to  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  an  undoubted 
scholar,  and  a  cultivated  Englishman  of  his  period.  And  so,  in 

*  The  Apothegmes  of  Erasmus.  Translated  into  English  by  Nicolas 
Udall.  Literally  Reprinted  from  the  Scarce  Edition  of  1554.  Boston, 
Lincolnshire  :  Printed  by  Robert  Roberts.  1S77. 
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handling  a  paraphrase  by  him  iu  English  of  the  accomplished  and 
facile  Latinist,  Erasmus — whose  Adages,  Colloquies,  “  Encomium 
Moriae,”  and  numberless  other  writings  have  perhaps  somewhat 
obscured  the  fame  of  the  Apophthegms,  which  are  in  effect  a  version 
of  Plutarch’s  reputed  Apophthegmata — we  have  the  advantage  of 
perusing  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  average  verna¬ 
cular  English  of  the  time. 

The  first  book  contains  the  Apophthegms  of  Socrates,  Aris¬ 
tippus,  and  Diogenes ;  in  the  second  we  have  a  more  mixed  list, 
which,  though  it  begins  with  Philip  of  Macedon  and  ends  with 
Demosthenes,  includes  within  its  range  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
Cicero  and  Phocion,  irrespectively  of  chronological  order.  Before 
proceeding  to  examine  the  execution  of  this  curious  literary 
work,  it  is  fair  to  mention  the  publisher’s  reason  lor  reprint¬ 
ing  the  edition  of  1562,  rather  than  that  of  1542,  of  which 
a  facsimile  first  leaf  is  given — namely,  that  the  second  is  much 
the  rarer  book  of  the  two ;  and  we  may  add  that  the  reprint 
is  literal,  except  as  to  the  filling  in  of  contractions  and  a 
liberal  correction  of  Greek  quotations.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  contributing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Erasmus,  and  more  especially 
an  appendix  of  notes  and  illustrations  of  curious  words,  the  Rev. 
E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  has  done  good  service  to  the  publisher;  indeed 
a  good  half  of  the  value  of  the  reprint  consists  in  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  current  English  of  Udall’s  period,  and  the  col¬ 
lateral  matter  bearing  thereupon  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  appended 
with  general  sound  discretion.  Of  course  there  is  often  intrinsic 
interest  in  the  particular  apophthegm  in  hand  ;  not  seldom  some¬ 
thing  suggests  a  parallel  between  it  and  a  notable  proverb  of 
Erasmus’s  Adagia;  sometimes  alse  a  personal  reference  to  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  scholar’s  history  is  incidentally  brought  in  Apropos  of  a  parallel 
in  the  text.  For  instance,  on  Apophthegm  I.  §  10  (in  which  Socrates 
declined  an  office  of  State  because  he  could  do  better  service  in 
teaching  people  how  to  govern)  Erasmus  introduces  parenthetically 
the  arguments, pro  and  con, of  hisMaecenas,  William  Warham,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  himself,  in  reference  to  his  acceptance  of 
a  benefice  to  which  the  former  desired  to  collate  him.  The  prelate 
not  unreasonably  held  that,  though  Erasmus  might  shrink  from 
pretending  to  feed  a  flock  of  whose  language  he  was  ignorant,  he 
was  so  much  more  usefully  employed  in  instructing  preachers  than 
in  preaching  himself  to  a  small  country  congregation  that  he  had 
a  right  to  remuneration  from  the  Church.  Additional  interest 
is  given  to  a  few  of  these  Apophthegms  from  their  having  supplied 
the  cue  to  some  admired  feat  of  later  literature,  whether  in  the 
way  of  a  dream  or  fable,  or  a  brief  and  smart  retort.  For  example, 
if  we  turn  to  Book  I.  92  (p.  40),  Udall’s  version  of  Erasmus 
Tuns : — 

The  same  used  also  many  times  to  saie,  that,  if  the  universall  calomitees 
of  all  men  should  be  gathered  all  in  an  heap  together,  and  immediately  to 
each  man  severallie  by  himself  should  be  distributed  equal  portions  out  of 
the  same  heape,  it  would  come  to  passe,  that  eche  man  would  rather  chose 
to  receive  his  owne  former  calamitecs  againe,  than  equall  porcion  with  his 
feloes  out  of  the  common  heape. 

“  This  maketh,”  the  translator  adds,  by  way  of  paraphrase,  “against 
the  common  manners  and  guise  of  men  who  grutche  and  repine  at 
the  state  and  condicion  of  others,  and  whine  continually  at  their 
owne.”  Readers  familiar  with  the  Spectator  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  this  Apophthegm  is  the  basis  of  Addison’s  celebrated  vision  of 
“The  Mountain  of  Miseries”  continued  over  two  numbers  ( 55S 
and  559).  Or,  to  take  an  entirely  different  illustration,  what  can  be 
neater  than  the  remark  attributed  to  Socrates  in  Ap.  I.  100, 
when  he  heard  read  the  dialogue  of  Plato  entitled  “  Lysis  ” — 
namely,  “  0  Lord  in  Heaven,  how  many  lies  the  young  man 
forgeth  on  me  !  ”  [Deum  immortalem !  quam  ruulta  deme  mentitur 
adolescens !]  Assuredly  such  would  be  the  comment  of  many  a 
great  man  if  he  could  peruse  by  anticipation  his  modern  biography. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  occasionally  strike  those  who  by  this 
secondhand  process  are  recalled  to  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Socrates, 
that  it  is  not  always  so  profound  as  one  might  expect.  Thus  in 
Apophth.  I.  86,  we  find  what  Udall  calls  a  nipping  speech  of  Plato 
to  Socrates,  when  the  latter  sharply  chid  one  of  his  familiar  friends 
at  table: — “Had  it  not  been  better,  quoth  he,  to  have  told  him 
these  things  apart  out  of  company  ?  ”  “  To  whom  Socrates  said 

againe: — 4  And  should  not  ye  also  have  done  better,  if  ye  had  told 
me  this  apart  out  of  company,  betwene  me  and  you  ?’  ”  Surely  the 
retort  has  no  more  merit  than  the  bluntest  44  Tuquoque.”  In  some 
cases  we  find  Erasmus  turning  round  upon  his  model,  Plutarch, 
as  where,  in  pp.  58-9,  he  cites  Aristippus’s  apophthegm  touching 
one  who  boasted  of  his  prowess  in  swimming.  “  And  art  thou  not 
ashamed,”  said  he,  44  with  such  a  saucie  and  presumtuous  braggue, 
to  boast  thyself  of  those  things  which  be  natural  properties  of  the 
dolphin  fishes  ?  ”  Respect  for  the  character  which  the  dolphin  bears 
in  classical  literature — e.g.,  in  Oppian,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others — 
here  induces  Erasmus  to  suggest  that  for  dolphins  it  would  have 
been  meeter  to  read  frogs ;  “for  it  is  comely  for  a  man  to  glory  of 
such  things  as  be  natural  for  a  man  only  to  do ;  but  there  is  no  man 
so  expert  a  swimmer,  but  that  in  this  fact  and  quality  he  is  far  sur¬ 
passed  and  overcome  of  the  dolphin  fishes.”  Elsewhere,  too,  he  shows 
sound  criticism,  to  our  thinking,  in  suggesting  the  substitution 
of  the  name  of  some  cynic  like  Diogenes  for  that  of  the  courtlier 
and  more  cosmopolitan  Cyrenaic  philosopher,  Aristippus,  as  the 
father  of  a  very  rude  and  stupid  joke  upon  Simus,  a  Phrygian,  who 
was  treasurer  to  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  As  this  reputed  barbarian 
was  showing  him  his  house,  all  trim  and  spick  and  span,  the  apo- 
phthegmatist,  whoever  he  was,  looked  in  vain  for  a  dark  or  dirty 


corner  in  which  to  spit,  and  did  so  at  last  full  in  the  beard  of 
Simus,  on  the  pretext  that  he  could  espy  44  no  placo  ne  thing  in  all 
the  whole  house,  more  meet  to  receive  the  filthy  drivell.”  A  cynic's 
speech  certainly,  and  one  deserving  a  whipped  dog’s  portion  !  In 
one  instance  (Book  i.  Ap.  XII.  of  those  attributed  to  Aristippus) 
it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  Erasmus  and  Udall  outdo  each  other 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  philosopher’s  apology  for  frequenting 
loose  society'.  This  was  to  the  effect,  pretty  much,  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  it,  unless  carried  to  excess.  Erasmus  says  in  so  many 
words  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  retort  worthy  of  laud  or  praise 
except  the  wittiness  of  making  a  ready  excuse  for  his  sinne;  Udall 
adds  that  it  “  was  the  saying  of  a  corrupt  Gentile,  to  whom 
the  love  of  God  was  no  part  of  his  profession,  and  not  of  a 
Christian  man.” 

In  these  Apophthegms,  as  a  faithful  if  free  transcript  of  Erasmus, 
will  be  found  the  gist  of  such  familiar  proverbs  as  “  Hunger  is  the 
best  sauce,”  “Well  begun  is  half  done,”  “  When  the  steed  is  stolen, 
shut  the  stable  door,”  as  well  as  of  various  famous  dilemmas,  such 
as  that  of  Socrates  in  excuse  for  a  slender  preparation  for  his 
guests.  “If  they  be  good,”  quoth  he,  “it  will  be  enough  ;  if  not, 
a  great  deal  too  much.”  And  if  we  were  to  trace  such  sayings- 
generally,  it  is  probable  that  a  fair  portion  of  them  might  be  set 
down  to  their  probable  owners.  But,  as  we  have  said,  that 
which  gives  special  interest  to  this  reprint  of  a  translation  of  the- 
date  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  is  the  frequency  of  words, 
phrases,  and  proverbial  expressions  at  that  time  idiomatic  and 
in  colloquial  use,  which  are  now  obsolete,  though  not  seldom 
treasured  up  in  notes  and  glossaries  of  old  authors.  Without  some 
key  or  cue  it  would  need  a  conjuring  process  for  the  ordinary  English 
reader  to  divine  that  “  deceitful  bobbers  of  men  ”  stood  (as  in 
Tusser’s  Good  Husbandry  Lessons,  p.  xxviii.,  and  Tusser  was  a 
pupil  of  Udall)  for  rogues  and  cheats;  that  “  not  worth  a  blewe 
point”  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  not  “  worth  a  string  or 
band  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  braces  ”  ;  that  the  sallet  or  salette  which 
Socrates  recollected  he  ought  to  have  worn  when  a  wayfarer  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear  as  he  went  by  bareheaded,  was  a  light  helmet 
for  foot-soldiers  of  the  fifteenth  century',  and  is  so  used  by  Latimer. 
We  constantly'  come  in  Udall's  version  on  such  expressions  as  “  full- 
butt”  for  “suddenly,”  all-to  for  almost,  and  kindred  quasi-composite 
adverbs  ;  while  for  two  persons  “  to  break  a  straw  between  them  ” 
(query,  “  to  split  straws  ”)  is  “  to  quarrell  and  to  give  an  oppo¬ 
nent  a  stopping  oister  is  “  to  shut  him  up,  4  occludere  os.’  ”  Udall, 
we  find,  in  one  place  translates  “  impacto  colapho  ”  “  after  a  good 
whistersnefet,”  and  in  Wright  and  Halliwell’s  Provincial  Glossary 
we  note  that  “  wlii9ter-clister  ”  and  “  whister-poop”  are  similar 
expressions  for  a  hard  blow.  Mr.  Johnson  claims  for  this  work 
the  earliest  use  of  the  expression  “  IIurlee-Burlee  ”  for  a  big  noise 
— earlier,  as  he  shows,  than  Peacham’s  Garden  of  Eloquence 
(1577),  where  it  occurs,  and  whence  it  has  been  culled  for  a 
parallel  to  Shakspeare ;  and  earlier  (seeing  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  Apophthegms  was  in  1 542)  than  the  use  in  More’s  Utopia 
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We  may  notice  one  or  two  other  expressions  that  are  even  more 
curious,  though  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  to  any  one  who  is 
lucky  enough  to  meet  with  one  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  250  copies  of 
this  reprint,  or  wfith  original  copies  of  the  first  or  second  edition, 
a  very  mine  of  quaint  and  racy  old  English  will  present  itself.. 
In  Book  I.  §  70  we  read  that  Socrates,  44  being  asked  whereof 
it  was  most  comely  for  aged  men  to  smell :  of  honest  and  vertuous 
disposicion  (quoth  he)  :  then  being  asked  where  pomanders 
thereof  were  to  be  solde,  he  rehearsed  this  verse  of  Theognis  ’’  :— 

i<r8\a>v  ph>  yap  an  iaffha  biba^eai. 

In  a  note  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  word  “  pomanders,”  occurring 
also  at  p.  1 16  in  connexion  “  with  perfumes,  march paines,  and 
other  junkerie,”  we  learn  that  “pomanders  ”  were  balls  of  perfume,, 
so-called  either  from  being  made  into  balls,  like  apples,  or  because 
made  of  roasted  apples  mixed  with  lard,  musk,  and  nutmegs.  They 
were  the  mediaeval  smelling-bottles ;  whereas  the  marchpanes  were 
sweet  calces  of  flour,  almonds,  and  sugar.  Though  “  marchpanes  ” 
and  “  pomanders  ”  have  slipt  out  of  such  modem  oracles  as  Kettner’s 
Book  of  the  Table ,  instances  of  both  will  be  found  in  Markham’s- 
Countrey  Farm,  616,  and  are  not  unknown  to  the  Elizabethan  drama¬ 
tists.  Another  word  on  which  we  are  lain  to  linger  is  that  which 
in  this  volume  is  printed  “  windore.”  Mr.  Johnson  avers,  with  respect 
to  a  famous  episode  in  the  married  life  of  Socrates  to  which  we  need 
not  advert  more  particularly,  that  the  proper  spelling  of  the  open¬ 
ing  through  which  “rain  fell  on  him  after  the  thunder”  was“  win¬ 
dore  ”  (h.e.  “a  door  to  keep  out  or  let  in  the  wind”)  and  not 
“window.”  In  p.  26  and  at  1 34,  undoubtedly  we  find  Nicolas 
Lidall  writing  of  a  “  windore  ”  and  “  prettie  lattesse  windores.”  As 
Mr.  Johnson  remarks,  glazed  windowsaresupposed  to  have  beenintro- 
duced  in  the  twelfth  century  as  an  improvement  on  doors  to  shut  out 
the  wind ;  and  “  glaze-windores  ”  o'ccur  in  Erasmus's  preface  to  the 
Paraphrase  on  St.  Luke.  See  also  Paraphrase  on  the  Acts,  f.  68.  In 
Wright  and  Halliwell  “  windore  ”  only  occurs  as  an  unfathered 
various  reading  of  “  window  ”  ;  and  whilst  Mr.  Johnson  admits  that 
Piers  Ploughman,  Chaucer,  andGower  have  “window”  or  “windoe,” 
he  rests  his  argument  on  the  form  windore  being  used  by  all  the 
lower,  and  some  of  the  middle  class,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  ques¬ 
tion  awaits  a  fuller  collection  of  evidence.  Mr.  Johnson  has  at  any 
rate  made  a  good  case  for  the  vulgar  form  being  the  true  one ; 
and  he  deserves  all  praise  for  his  illustration  of  such  obsolete 
words  as  colle-pixie  (a  black  goblin  haunting  mines)  in  connexion 
with  “  hobgoblin,”  “  coram  ”  for  “  quorum  ”  (compare  Robert 
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Shallow,  “Justice  of  Peace  and  Coram,”  in  the  Merry  Hives  of 
Windsor),  and  of  such  proverbial  expressions  as  “  Bv  Ilook  or  by 
Crook,”  “ Neither  barrel  better  herring,”  “Ragmans  Rew,”  and 
others. 


MINOR  NOVELS.* 

E  owe  each  of  these  three  authors  thanks  for  their  modera- 
V  V  tion  in  the  matter  of  space  and  their  self-control  as  to 
multitude  of  words.  Three  separate  works  of  one  volume  each 
give  us  a  faint  kind  of  hope  that  authors  will  in  time  learn  to 
write  only  to  the  extent  of  their  material,  and  that  the  art  of 
spinning  cobwebs  into  the  semblance  of  cloth  will  come  to  an 
end  like  any  other  confessed  and  useless  sham.  These  stories 
too  have  the  merit  of  pleasantness  as  well  as  that  of  brevity,  and 
if  we  do  not  find  in  them  either  deep  philosophy  or  a  superabund¬ 
ance  of  common  sense,  we  have  at  least  in  two  a  fair  amount  of 
dramatic  interest,  and  characters  that  are  not  more  unlike  human 
beings  than  the  mass  of  novelists’  characters  in  general  are. 

Of  the  three,  perhaps  A  Blue  Stocking  is  the  fullest  of  colour  and 
circumstances;  the  scenery  is  the  least  hackneyed,  and  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  puppets  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  vigorous 
■and  fresh.  The  real  heroine,  Daphne  Chester — for  though  the 
nominal  heroine  is  Clementine  Ilardcastle,  the  “  blue  stocking  ” 
Daphne  is  the  one  round  whom  both  the  poetry  and  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  story  are  centred — makes  a  very  charming  picture. 
Novelists  do  not  deal  much  with  young  widows,  although  they 
might  be  made  more  interesting  than  young  girls  if  authors  could 
resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  them  as  over-lachrymose  and  senti¬ 
mental  ;  as  if  constancy  to  amemory  was  the  only  virtueof  womanhood, 
and  life  was  dead  and  done  with  at  twenty -one  or  two.  Mrs.  Ed wardes 
has  avoided  this  danger,  and  has  treated  her  young  widow,  Daphne 
Chester,  with  great  judgment.  She  has  made  her  healthy,  loving, 
active,  natural ;  by  no  means  heartbroken  because  her  first  venture 
has  proved  a  failure,  but  only  weary  at  the  enforced  dulness  and 
monotony  of  her  life.  Married  to  a  scamp  who  took  her  money  and 
left  her  with  a  child  to  sink  or  swim  as  she  beat  could,  she  has 
tasted  more  of  the  bitters  than  the  sweets  of  that  state  of  which 
people  say  emphatically  that  it  makes  life  either  a  heaven  or  a  hell. 
But,  though  initiated  so  severely,  she  is  as  little  hardened  as  heart¬ 
broken  ;  and  when  the  story  opens  we  find  her  in  that  state  of 
utter  weariness  which  comes  from  starvation  of  the  emotional 
nature,  not  from  the  presence  of  acute  sorrow  or  the  remembrance 
of  past  pain. 

She  and  her  child  are  living  with  her  great-aunts,  the  three 
Misses  Vansittart,  at  the  lonely  farm  of  Fief-de-la-Reine  in  Jersey. 
These  three  old  aunts  are  well  drawn.  The  eldest,  Isabella,  deaf, 
stern,  majestic,  like  an  old  Fate  or  discrowned  queen,  is  kept  very 
much  in  the  background ;  but  the  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  is  graphic 
and  vivid.  The  second,  Theodora,  the  faded,  beauty,  useless  and 
affected,  is  also  good.  She  dresses  picturesquely  in  her  hoarded 
finery  ;  reads  novels  ;  dreams  over  again  her  days  and  nights  of 
past  glory  ;  persistently  ignores  the  need  of  work ;  and  blames  the 
activities  of  the  common-sense  youngest  sister,  as  if  it  were  a 
degradation  that  a  Vansittart  should  do  anything  with  her  hands, 
and  quite  unnecessary  that  a  living  should  be  made  when  there  was 
no  money  to  buy  food  unless  worked  for.  Aunt  Henrietta,  com¬ 
monly  called  Hosie,  is  the  gem  of  the  three.  Brave,  cheerful, 
sensible,  given  as  little  to  vain  regrets  ns  to  unsubstantial  dreams, 
she  it  'was  who,  when  their  father  died  and  they  stood  in  the  world 
alone  and  penniless,  resolved  to  make  a  real  thing  of  life  and  to 
meet  with  courage  the  stern  facts  of  poverty  which  they  could 
•only  avert  by  strength.  Whereupon  she  prevailed  on  the  two  use¬ 
less  ladies  to  take  this  farm  of  Fief-de-la-Reiue  in  Jersey,  where 
she  makes  the  two  ends  meet  by  her  butter  and  her  milk,  and  gives 
them  all  an  honourable  and  healthy  life,  instead  of  one 
fed  on  the  crusts  and  clothed  in  the  ragged  finery  of  the  past. 
It  is  in  this  simple  and  homely  life  that  their  great-niece  Daphne 
spends  her  healthy  childhood  and  early  girlhood  ;  where  Barry 
Chester,  a  good-for-nothing  scamp,  finds  her,  makes  love,  marries, 
and  leaves  her;  and  where  Sir  John  Severne,  a  handsome  young 
Indian  officer,  engaged  to  Clemeutina  Ilardcastle  the  “  blue  stock¬ 
ing,”  enters  by  means  of  little  Paul,  the  child,  whom  he  rescues 
from  drowning  in  the  opportune  way  more  common  to  heroes  in 
novels  than  to  ordinary  men  in  everyday  life.  Of  course  the  ex¬ 
perienced  reader  understands  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  knows 
that  Sir  John  Severne  and  Daphne  are  destined  for  each  other. 
The  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  prior  engagement  to  Clementina 
exists,  indeed,  but  a  deus  ex  machind  is  nor  difficult  to  find  ;  and 
cousin  Felix  may  be  cast  for  that  part  as  well  as  another.  Whether 
such  a  man  as  he  is  depicted  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  such 
a  woman  as  Clementina,  or  whether  such  a  gill  as  Clementina 
would  have  given  up  Sir  John  Severne  and  all  the  substantial 
advantages  connected  with  him  for  sentiment  and  cousin  Felix, 
are  points  on  which  the  reader  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion ; 
but  there  the  story  is  ;  and,  whether  quite  according  to  the  laws  of 
likelihood  or  not,  it  is  pleasant,  bright,  and  inoffensive. 

The  lines  of  Bit  a — short  for  Perdita — are  laid  in  a  more  elaborate 
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form  than  those  of  A  Blue  Stocking.  A  wild  storm  and  a 
wilder  ride,  ending  in  a  premature  death  for  the  lovable  elder  son 
and  ne'er-do-well ;  a  secret  marriage,  the  certificate  thereof  stolen 
by  the  dour  younger  brother ;  unlawful  possession  of  the  tine  old 
estate,  and  the  rightful  owner  rescued  from  the  workhouse  by  a 
humble  shopkeeper,  whom  the  chances  of  fate  make  a  wealthy  land- 
owner;  the  discovery  by  the  adoring  young  wife  of  the 
concealed  infamy  of  her  husband,  and  her  death  in  con¬ 
sequence,  with  the  triumph  of  virtue  and  justice,  and  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  wrongdoer — these  are  the  chief  circumstances  of  Lady 
Margaret  Majendie’s  story.  In  them  we  find  nothing  very  new,  and 
very  little  that  is  true ;  but  they  make  up  the  kind  of  thing 
that  pleases  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  that  stands  with 
them  in  stead  of  more  carefully  considered  work.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  Lady  Grisel  Macmonach,  of  Mrs.  Fairdon,  alias  Lovel, 
and  the  “  melancholy  Jaques,”  stand  out  with  most  distinct¬ 
ness  ;  the  others  belong  to  the  order  of  lay  figures,  which  are 
essentially  the  same  creatures  put  into  difierent  attitudes,  called 
by  different  names,  and  clothed  in  fresh  suits  according  to  indi¬ 
vidual  fancy,  but  always  the  same  whether  manipulated  by  A.  or 
B.  Dita  is  the  charming,  sweet,  and  pure  young  girl  with  a  dash 
of  womanly  spirit,  like  a  pinch  of  salt,  to  prevent  the  sweetness 
from  becoming  sickly ;  and  Mabel  is  the  charming,  sweet,  and 
pure  young  girl  with  no  salt  at  all.  Andrew  Fairdon  is  the 
typical  parvenu,  kind  at  heart,  but  a  snob  in  grain  ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Norton  is  just  what  the  jeune  premier  would  necessarily  be  when 
acting  the  part  of  a  ruined  country  gentleman  whose  estates 
have  passed  from  him  and  his  into  such  hands  as  those  of 
Andrew  Fairdon  or  Lovel.  Nannie  Fairdon,  who,  as  the  rich  Mrs. 
Lovel,  withers  away  and  dies  stifled  by  her  wealth,  is  a  good  and 
pathetic  sketch  ;  but  Jaques,  who  might  have  been  made  as  good, 
is  spoilt  by  exaggeration ;  and  the  scene  between  him  and  Sir 
Edward  Norton  is  one  of  those  impossibilities  which  women 
are  so  fond  of  creating  for  men.  The  chances  are  that,  had 
Jaques  spoken  as  he  did  to  Sir  Edward,  he  would  have  been 
stopped  with  a  cut  of  the  riding-whip ;  unless  the  young 
fellow  had  been  as  self-controlled  as  he  was  proud,  and 
simply  opposed  impassivity  to  the  resistance  of  the  “  faith¬ 
ful  retainer.”  But  very  few  lady  writers  can  compass  the 
picture  of  a  man’s  self-respect.  They  make  their  men  for  the  most 
part  either  garrulous  scolds  or  as  impressionable  and  impulsive  as 
hysterical  schoolgirls,  and  understand  nothing  of  that  unconfessed 
but  potent  law  of  non-interference — that  respect  and  reticence 
mutually  given  and  demanded — which  rules  the  world  of  men  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other.  Where  women  think  themselves  bound 
to  say  everything  they  think,  and  hold  it  their  duty  to  try  to  put 
the  crooked  straight  and  bring  back  the  erring  into  the  right  path, 
men  leave  each  other  alone,  and  neither  warn  nor  threaten  in 
things  not  concerning  themselves.  Hence  this  scene  between  the 
former  shopman  and  the  young  baronet,  with  all  that  follows,  is  so 
much  waste,  disfiguring  rather  than  helping  the  story.  In  Lady 
Grisel  also,  or  more  properly  Lady  Griselda  Macmonach,  a  certain 
false  note  is  struck ;  and  the  author’s  kind-hearted  desire  to 
bring  all  her  people  right  at  last— that  is,  to  make  flint  soft  and 
a  dead  branch  full  of  flowers — has  led  her  into  the  mistake  of 
changing  Lady  Griselda’s  wonted  grimness  into  maternal  softness 
for  the  benefit  of  her  young  daughter-in-law.  In  this  strange 
change  of  nature  no  weight  has  been  given  to  the  force  of  habit. 
A  stern,  proud,  self-centred  old  woman,  such  as  Lady  Grisel  is 
described,  could  not  possibly  have  become  tender  and  sympathetic 
to  a  babyish  creature  like  Mabel,  whose  sorrows  spring  out  of  the 
one  sole  cause  that  her  husband  is  neither  expansive  nor  caressing, 
neither  communicative  nor  companionable.  Her  complaints  would 
have  seemed  worse  than  silly  to  the  elder  woman,  used  as  she 
was  to  her  own  spiritual  isolation,  to  the  remembrance 
of  her  past  real  sulierings,  to  long  years  of  self-support 
and  pride,  and  above  all  to  her  son’s  ways  and  works. 
Few  people  can  sympathize  with  that  for  which  they  have  no 
personal  predilection  ;  and  we  should  have  said  that  Mabel  Gret- 
hard,  with  her  childish  tears  and  unreal  distress,  soft,  simple,  silly, 
undignified,  would  have  been  about  the  last  kind  of  person  in  the 
world  with  whom  resolute  and  adamantine  old  Lady  Grisel  would 
have  even  patience,  not  to  speak  of  real  sympathy.  But,  if  it 
pleases  a  novelist  to  dress  up  the  image  which  has  done  service 
for  one  of  the  Fates  in  the  cap  and  apron  of  a  good  old  nurse,  who 
is  there  to  gainsay  ?  and  if  to  the  author  the  Lady  Griselda  of  the 
end  of  the  book  corresponds  with  the  Lady  Grisel  of  the  be¬ 
ginning,  readers  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  acquiesce,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  sense  of  incongruity  is  in  point  of  fact  their 
own  want  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Saunders  has  thrown  his  story  back  into  the  times  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  to  the  exact  date  of 
a  d.  1668.  That  is,  he  says  that  this  is  the  date,  and  we  are  there¬ 
fore  bound  to  believe  him  ;  but,  for  all  local  colour  or  quality  of 
thought,  for  all  special  detail  of  life  or  circumstance,  the  story  of 
Jasper  Deane,  Wood-Carver  of  St.  Paul's  might  have  been  written 
of  any  young  fellow  of  the  present  day  quite  as  well  as  of  one  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  a  great  deal  better  ;  for,  though  we 
do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  “  tourist-artists  ”  in  those  days,  yet 
weeannothelp  thinking  that  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Saundersspeaks 
of  them  smacks  strangely  of  modern  times  and  modern  methods ; 
and  we  suspect  that  the  religious  reverence  with  which  Charlsbury 
regarded  its  carved  church  doors  was  a  sentiment  having  as  little 
existence  then  as  it  would  have  now  were  we  to  substitute  for 
carved  oaken  doors  the  battered  old  tombstones  and  monuments  in 
a  neglected  village  churchyard.  But,  so  long  as  authors  insist 
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on  treating  their  subject  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  master  its  real  spirit  and  conditions,  so  long  shall 
we  have  the  one  flat  wash  for  everything, and  the  seventeenth  century 
treated  as  if  it  were  the  nineteenth,  with  the  sole  difference  of  a 
waggon  instead  of  a  railway  carriage.  We  cannot  say  that  we  think 
Mr.  Saunders  will  increase  his  reputation  by  this  wordy  little  bubble. 
Originally  printed  in  a  magazine,  it  might  have  fitted  into  its 
framework  there  with  sufficient  harmony  ;  as  an  independent  book, 
to  be  judged  of  by  any  strict  canon  of  good  week,  it  is  almost  be¬ 
neath  criticism.  The  story  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, 
and  the  method  of  telling  it  makes  it  still  less  likely.  It  would 
not  be  specially  natural  if  told  of  men  of  the  present  day ;  of  the 
men  who  lived  and  wrought  two  hundred  years  ago  it  is,  we  should 
say,  impossible.  Jasper  Deane  is  no  apprentice  of  the  times  in  which 
he  is  said  to  live,  and  Godfrey  Trimmer  is  just  as  untrue  to  the  facts 
of  his  era ;  the  drama,  taken  by  itself  and  considered  independently 
of  all  surroundings,  is  both  silly  and  unlikely  ;  and  the  total  absence 
of  local  proprieties  spoils  what  small  amount  of  illusion  might 
have  been  thrown  over  it  had  the  story  been  of  more  intrinsic 
worth.  The  only  thing  to  commend  in  it  is  the  intention  ;  but 
intention  cannot  ensure  success,  and  a  little  artistic  treatment  does 
more  for  a  book  than  a  great  deal  of  moral  meaning  and  aesthetic 
purpose. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

DURING  his  lifetime,  especially  during  his  later  years,  Charles 
Sumner,  as  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  as  one  of  the 
foremost  chiefs  of  that  political  section  whose  members  were  at 
once  declared  Abolitionists  and  active  participators  in  party  war¬ 
fare,  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  consequence.  It  would  have 
seemed  perfectly  natural  and  right  that,  within  one  or  two  years 
after  his  death,  a  memoir  of  his  life,  especially  of  his  public  career, 
in  a  single  volume  should  be  written  and  published.  Such  a 
memoir  would  probably  have  found  many  readers  even  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  would  have  commanded  an  extensive  circulation  in  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Union.  How  little  weight  really  attached 
to  Mr.  Sumner’s  personal  opinions,  how  small  was  his  individual 
power  and  influence,  became  apparent  from  the  instant  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  Republican  “  regulars."  The  Administration  was  able 
almost  instantly  to  eject  him  from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senatorial  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  and,  when  he  lost  the 
authority  derived  from  that  position,  he  sank  at  once  into  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance.  Of  all  those  “  Reform  ”  leaders  who  supported 
the  candidature  of  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  least  effective, 
whether  as  an  orator  or  as  a  chief.  There  is  therefore  something 
incongruous,  and  almost  absurd,  in  the  appearance  at  this  date  of 
two  large  closely-printed  volumes*  containing  a  mass  of  letters 
and  speeches,  together  with  an  extensive  and  very  full  record  of 
his  school  and  college  life,  and  of  his  early  professional  career, 
which  brings  down  the  story  of  his  life  only  to  1845.  At  that 
time  his  name  was  very  little  known,  even  in  New  England, 
though  he  wa3  certainly  a  rising  junior  barrister,  and  though  he 
had,  as  is  often  the  case  with  Americans,  won  access  in  England 
and  in  France  to  a  society  far  superior  to  that  in  which 
he  could  yet  have  moved  at  home.  The  only  interesting 
parts  of  these  two  volumes  relate  to  his  European  tour. 
The  remarks  of  a  clever  young  American  admitted  to 
some  extent  behind  the  scenes  of  politics  and  society  in  Paris 
and  London,  full  as  they  naturally  are  of  blunders,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  amusing,  and  sometimes  even 
instructive  ;  at  least  as  illustrating  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view  the 
impression  which  the  meu  and  manners,  the  institutions  and  con¬ 
troversies,  of  the  foremost  countries  in  Europe  made  upon  a  mind 
trained  in  an  utterly  different  school.  Fifty  pages  would  have 
contained  everything  in  these  two  large  volumes  that  was  in  any 
respect  worth  reading  or  printing.  The  truth  is,  that  the  cane  of 
Mr.  Brooks  made  the  political  fortune  of  Mr.  Sumner.  In  justice 
to  a  very  foolish,  hot-headed,  but  nevertheless  generous  ancl  loyal, 
gentleman,  the  real  facts  should  be  plainly  stated  whenever  this 
outrage  is  mentioned.  Mr.  Sumner  was  not  brutally  mauled,  but 
simply  thrashed  with  an  ordinary  light  cane.  The  attack  was 
made  after  full  warning,  not  by  surprise ;  and  the  provocation 
was  distinctly  personal,  aud  not  political.  Even  Brooks,  perhaps  the 
most  intemperate  member  of  the  fiery  chivalry  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  in  the  South,  never  supposed  that  he  had  the  right  to  strike 
or  challenge  a  political  adversary  for  insulting  the  South  at  large, 
or  South  Carolina  in  particular.  Mr.  Sumner  had  made  a  very 
gross  personal  attack  in  the  Senate  on  an  aged  Carolinian  gentle¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Brooks  acted  as  a  near  friend  of  the  offended 
party.  Nothing  could  possibly  excuse  the  outrage  on  the  dignity  of 
the  Federal  Senate.  But  personally  that  outrage  was  the  ruin  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  made  the  political  fortune  of  Mr.  Sumner.  From 
that  date  the  latter  became  the  martyr  of  Abolitionism  ;  and,  as 
such,  was  applauded  in  New  England,  feted  and  caressed  in 
London.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mere  accident  that 
he  was  the  immediate  subject  of  a  gross  affront  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  give  interest  or  value  to  a 
biography  which  threatens  to  occupy  some  four  or  five  large  octavo 
volumes. 


If  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Sumner  err  monstrously  on  the  side  of 
exaggerated  fulness  and  minuteness  of  detail,  the  Annals  of  North 
America  by  Mr.  Howland  *  err  almost  as  extravagantly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  A  single  thick  volume  contains  the  so-called 
annals  of  three  centuries  and  three-quarters — from  the  landing  of 
Columbus  to  the  election  of  President  Haye3.  Of  course  a  record 
so  compressed,  containing,  or  assuming  to  contain,  the  history  of  a 
continent,  nav,  of  a  hemisphere,  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  can 
but  give  the  briefest  possible  mention  of  each  important  incident ; 
and  Mr.  Howland’s  work  is,  even  in  form,  rather  a  catalogue 
of  such  incidents  than  even  an  old  almanac.  To  the  title 
of  History  we  presume  the  author  himself  would  at  once  admit 
that  it  has  no  sort  of  pretension.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative,  but  merely  a  register  of  dates  and  facts;  and  the 
arrangement  of  paragraphs  renders  even  the  name  of  annals  inapplic¬ 
able  and  incongruous.  Indeed,  the  book  would  hardly  deserve  more 
than  a  mere  mention  did  it  not  illustrate  in  an  extreme  form  the 
characteristic  vice  of  American  school-books,  and  especially  of  the 
ordinary  historical  teaching  of  American  schools.  It  seems  that 
few  save  the  most  advanced  and  diligent  students  of  the  best  col¬ 
leges  have  anything  that  can  bo  called  a  real  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  their  own  country.  Of  general  history  educated 
Americans  of  twenty  know  little  more  than  could  be  gleaned  from 
a  modern  Goldsmith  or  Rollin.  National  self-opinion  and  Repub¬ 
lican  prejudice,  aggravated  by  the  strange  self-conceit  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  have  accustomed  American  teachers  to  speak  and  write 
as  if  the  real  history  of  the  human  race  did  not  begin  till  the  landing 
of  Columbus,  and  did  not  become  interesting  er  important  till 
after  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  profoundly  important 
political,  moral,  and  intellectual  culture  derived  by  Englishmen  of 
good  education  from  a  careful  study  of  the  politics  of  the  little 
Greek  commonwealths — where,  by  reason  of  their  very  minuteness, 
the  civilization  and  the  personal  intelligence  of  the  old  world  were 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  and  where  the  working  of  political 
principles  can  be  almost  microscopically  investigated — is  totally 
wanting  in  an  American  education.  The  growth,  the  conquests, 
and,  above  all,  the  laws  of  Rome  in  which,  though  it  may  be  in 
their  decay,  modern  history,  culture,  and  law,  struck  their  roots, 
and  without  a  full  comprehension  of  which  they  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood,  are  equally  ill-known  to  the  graduates  even  of  the  best 
Transatlantic  colleges.  Mr.  Howland’s  volume  exhibits  the  form 
in  which,  as  a  rule  and  speaking  roughly,  even  American  history 
is  presented  to  the  scholars  of  those  public  schools  of  which  the 
North  is  so  proud.  It  would  be  a  very  favourable  example  of  the 
books  which  serve  as  histories  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  or  even  of 
modern  Europe  ;  and  on  this  account  we  commend  it  to  the  cur¬ 
sory  attention  of  Englishmen  who  wkh  to  know  what  American 
schooling  is  like. 

It  is  of  course  no  part  of  our  purpose  here  to  give  an  account  of 
American  translations  of  foreign  works,  least  of  all  of  translations 
from  foreign  works  so  familiar  to  the  majority  of  well-educated 
Englishmen  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  Causeries  duLundi.  f  What  entitles 
the  work  of  Dr.  Mathews  to  a  place  in  this  column  is  the  introduc¬ 
tory  essay  he  has  prefixed  to  some  well-selected  papers  taken  from 
that  well-known  series.  This  essay,  containing  a  brief  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  full  account  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  literary  career  and  personal 
experiences,  together  with  a  shrewd  but  scarcely  an  appreciative 
criticism  of  his  writings  and  intellectual  quality,  is  certainly 
worth  the  perusal  of  those  who  wish  to  see  how  far  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  eminent  French  authors  of  the  lighter  literature  is 
understood  and  esteemed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For 
the  rest,  the  translation  may  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  serviceable 
to  Englishmen  as  well  as  to  Americans  who  cannot  read  the 
Causeries  with  ease  in  their  original  language.  Dr.  Mathews  has 
failed  to  warn  his  readers  with  sufficient  emphasis  and  distinctness 
how  fatally  French  light  literature  in  general,  but  especially  that 
of  a  writer  so  intensely  French  as  Sainte-Beuve,  loses  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  translation  even  by  the  most  skilful  hands  ;  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  volume  can  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  true  idea  of  the  qualities  and  charms  of  that  exquisite 
stylo,  or  do  even  faint  justice  to  the  peculiarly  national  character 
and  taste  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Cook’s  Boston  Monday  Lectures  on  Biology  j  aro  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  impartial,  or  even  as  fair,  summaries 
of  the  controverted  questions  with  which  they  deal.  The  lecturer 
writes  distinctly  as  a  partisan,  and  a  partisan  whose  one-sided 
representations  may  perhaps  derive  additional  extravagance,  and 
possibly  some  excuse,  from  that  unwillingness  to  make  a 
single  damaging  admission  which  is  natural  to  the  supporters  of 
a  losing  cause.  Mr.  Cook  is  an  opponent  of  what  is  called  “  Dar¬ 
winism’’  and  of  the  theory  of  evolution, andanopponeut  whose  views 
and  temper  are  somewhat  more  clerical  than  scientific.  Evidently 
his  feelings  are  quite  as  strongly  enlisted  in  the  contest  as  his  in¬ 
tellectual  convictions ;  and  he  goes,  we  should  say,  much  further 
in  his  denial  of  the  best  attested  points  in  the  Darwinian  theory, 


*  Annals  of  North  America:  from  its  Discovery  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  1492-1876.  By  Edward  Howland.  Illustrated.  Hartford:  The  J. 
B.  Burr  Publishing  Company.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 

Monday- Chats,  by  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  of  the  French  Academy;  with 
an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  if  Sainte-Beuve.  By  William  Mathews, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “Getting  on  in  the  World,”  Ac.  Chicago:  Griggs  &  Co. 
London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1877. 


*  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner.  By  Edward  L.  Pierce.  2  vols.  !  J  Biology;  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  Bv  Joseph  Cook.  Illus* 
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and  commits  liimself  more  definitely  to  the  ideas  which  that  theory 
has  in  great  measure  superseded,  than  almost  any  other  man  of 
equal  knowledge  would  he  willing  at  this  day  to  do.  He  even 
asserts  that  a  reaction  has  set  in ;  that  the  views  of  which,  among 
scientific  men  of  high  repute,  Agassiz  was  almost  the  last  eminent 
defender,  are  recovering  their  hold  on  opinion,  and  rallying  round 
them  new  and  powerful  supporters.  Bo  far  as  we  know,  this  is 
scarcely  warranted  even  by  purely  American  experience ;  it 
certainly  represents  the  very  opposite  of  that  with  which 
European  students  are  familiar.  But  on  one  point  Mr.  Cook  gives 
a  warning  that  may  deserve  attention  from  eager  partisans 
on  both  sides.  It  is  only  on  a  single  issue  that  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  comes  into  direct  collision  with  that  of  creative  and 
directing  intelligence — planning  and  working  out  the  system  of  the 
universe  through  long  ages— and  by  an  infinite  series  of  patient, 
minute,  but  never  retrograde,  steps.  But  it  is  precisely  at  the  point 
of  collision  that  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  is  weakest.  It  would 
be  possible  for  a  theologian  to  accept  fully  the  belief  that  every 
species  has  originated,  as  confessedly  every  individual  specimen 
originates,  ab  ovo,  and  yet  to  affirm  as  positively  as  ever  that  every 
step  of  creation,  great  and  small,  was  planned  from  the  first  and 
directed  to  the  last  by  divine  foreknowledge  and  superintending 
Providence.  The  only  part  of  the  Darwinian  theory  which  such  a 
theologian  must  necessarily  contest  is  that  which  attributes  the 
origin  of  new  species  to  what  may  be  roughly  called  accidental 
variations  picked  out  of  myriads  of  variations  in  every  direction 
by  natural  selection  alone.  If  this  truth  were  as  clearly  present  to 
the  minds  of  controversialists  in  general  as  it  evidently  is  to  that 
of  Mr.  Cook,  there  would  be  few  partisans  so  eager  and  so  ex¬ 
treme  as  he. 

The  Federal  Survey  of  the  Territories  is  still  continuing,  and  its 
Reports,  though  terribly  ponderous,  and  so  minute  in  detail  that 
few  even  among  specialists  can  have  leisure  to  study  them,  contain 
much  interesting  and  useful  information  on  a  variety  of  scientific 
topics.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  information  is  not  more  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  and  that  the  different  subjects  are  not  more 
carefully  separated,  ordered,  and  indexed.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
done  when  the  work  is  complete.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ninth 
Report  of  Mr.  Hayden*  deserves  mention  now  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  in  a  series  whose  character  and  value  we  have  on  former 
occasions  explained  at  length. 

Few  things  are  more  painfully  interesting  to  those  who  are  not 
so  purely  practical,  or  rather  so  hardened  by  merely  practical  am¬ 
bitions  and  efforts,  as  to  despise  or  disregard  the  experiences  of 
more  sensitive  natures,  than  truthful  accounts  of  the  processes — 
intellectual,  moral,  and  often  instinctive — by  which  thoughtful 
men  have  been  impelled  to  great,  and  especially  to  re¬ 
peated,  changes  of  theological  belief.  Among  all  such  works, 
among  all  records  of  mental  experience  or  inward  life,  from  the 
Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  present  day,  none  have  had  a 
deeper  or  a  higher  interest  and  value  than  the  Apologia  of  Dr. 
Newman.  The  internal  evidence  of  perfect  sincerity  and  of  almost 
absolute  truth,  which  no  candid  mind  could  resist,  had  even 
greater  effect  in  giving  to  that  volume  its  especial  and 
touching  attraction  than  the  intellect,  the  fame,  and  the  ex¬ 
quisite  style  of  the  writer.  It  is  at  a  very  humble  distance 
that  Mr.  Waters  follows  the  steps  of  Dr.  Newman  in 
giving  to  the  world  the  records  of  his  own  spiritual  life  and 
progress,  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  struggles  during 
a  double  process  of  conversion.!  But  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Waters  is  in  intention  as  loyal  as  his  predecessor  in  this 
field ;  though,  as  may  readily  be  believed,  he  falls  far  short  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  unrivalled  clearness  of  insight  and  expression.  Born  a 
Protestant,  he  had  sufficient  independence  of  mind  to  shake  himself 
free  at  a  very  early  age  from  all  bonds  of  sect  and  prejudices  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  arrive,  by  a  process  through  which  Dr.  Newman  has 
led  hundreds  and  probably  thousands,  at  the  conclusion  that  Rome, 
and  Rome  alone,  represents  the  old  Apostolic  Church,  not  perhaps 
so  much  by  similarity  of  faith  as  by  continuity  of  history, 
identity  of  character,  and  unity  of  being.  Thus  persuaded,  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  When,  on  further  study,  he  became 
convinced  that  Romanism  was  untenable  or  intolerable,  he, 
in  common  with  the  great  majority  of  seceders  from  the  Latin 
Church  during  the  present  age,  gave  up  Christianity  altogether. 
His  account  of  the  two  processes,  and  of  his  intermediate  experi¬ 
ence  while  he  rested  for  a  while  content  in  the  arms  of  “  the  old 
Mother  of  us  all,”  is  clear,  attractive,  and  not  too  long.  But  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  latter  stages 
of  the  writer's  religious  experience.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
useful  and  instructive  passages  in  his  self-history  are  those  in  which 
he  avows  his  estimate  of  the  moral  advantages  and  the  moral 
dangers  of  certain  essential  Roman  Catholic  practices,  especially 
of  confession  and  penance.  It  is  evidently  his  belief  that,  what¬ 
ever  conceivable,  and  in  many  cases  too  terribly  real,  dangers  may 
attach  to  the  confessional  in  the  case  of  girls  and  women,  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  men — especially  on  young  men — may  be  in  some  way 
beneficial. 

Mr.  Howells,  whose  name  is,  we  hope,  by  this  time  sufficiently 
well  known  even  in  England  to  secure  for  any  work  of  his  at  least 

*  Ninth  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  Territories  ;  embracing  Colorado,  and  Parts  of  Adjacent  Territories, 
for  the  Year  1875.  By  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

t  Through  Rome,  On  :  a  Memoir  of  Christian  and  Extra-Christian  Expe- 
rieny.  By  Nathaniel  Ramsay  Waters.  New  York  :  Charles  P.  Somerby. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 


a  favourable  reception,  is  the  editor  of  a  pocket  edition  of  one  of 
the  most  curiously  instructive  and  interesting  of  Court  memoirs — 
the  autobiography  of  Frederica,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  and  sister 
of  the  great  royal  soldier  of  her  age,  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia.* 
He  is  also  the  author  of  another  little  volume,  belonging  apparently 
to  the  same  series,  printed  by  Messrs.  Osgood ;  to  which  he  has 
given  the  title  of  A  Counterfeit  Presentment f 

Mr.  Field's  Underbrush  J  is  a  collection  of  what  were,  or  might 
have  been,  magazine  articles,  chiefly  of  the  humorous  character. 
Among  them  is  a  familiar  letter  to  housebreakers,  which  may,  by  a 
faint  savour  of  something  older  and  much  better,  recall  to  many 
readers  one  of  the  best  and  most  familiar  of  De  Quincey’s  writings 
— the  essay  on  “  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art.”  “  My  Friend’s  Library  ” 
and  “  The  Author  of  Paul  and  Virginia”  are  examples  of  another 
kind  of  essay  in  which  perhaps  Mr.  Fields  is  not  less  successful, 
but  which  will  hardly  have  the  same  attraetion  for  the  public  as 
his  distinctly  comic  pieces. 

A  sort  of  waistcoat-pocket  series  contains  a  poem  of  Mr.  Lowell’s 
entitled  The  Cathedral  § ;  a  couple  of  minute  Phantasies  by  Mr. 
Aldrich  |j ;  and  what  professes  to  be  a  True  Story,  by  Mark 
Twain.^l  The  names  of  such  writers  will  not  only  secure  a  wide 
circulation  for  the  volumes  in  question,  but  will  give  an  advan¬ 
tageous  introduction  to  the  series,  which,  we  should  remark, 
despite  the  very  small  dimensions  of  each  bools:,  is  printed  in  type  of 
reasonable  size,  and  of  an  elegance  exceptional  even  in  American 
popular  editions. 

Mr.  Forney’s  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive  **  is  exclusively 
technical.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  treatise  on  The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Perfumes  ft,  another  on  the  Elements  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  J  J,  and  a  Treatise  on  Industrial  Drawing  §§  ;  each  of  the 
last  two  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  volume  of  illustrative  plates. 

We  may  mention  also  an  illustrated  Pacific  Tourists’  Guide  ||||, 
setting  forth  at  much  length  every  striking  feature  of  the  scenery 
visible  from  the  great  railway  line  which,  crossing  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent,  connects  New  York  with  San  Francisco. 

*  Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth, 
Sister  of  Frederic  the  Great.  Willi  an  Essay  by  W.  D.  Howells.  2  vols. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  3877. 

f  A  Counterfeit  Presentment:  Comedy.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

J  Underbrush.  By  JameB  T.  Fields.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

§  The  Cathedral ;  and  the  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode.  By  Jame3 
Russell  Lowell.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

j|  A  Midnight  Phantasy;  and  the  Little  Violinist.  By  T.  B.  Aldrich. 
Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  Sc  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

A  True  Story  ;  and  the  Recent  Carnival  of  Crime.  By  Mark  Twain. 
Illustrated.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

**  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive.  By  M.  N.  Fomey.  New  York:  The 
“  Railway  Gazette.”  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

If  A  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes,  and  kindred  Toilet 
Articles.  By  John  H.  Snivel)*,  Ph.L).  Nashville:  Charles  W.  Smith. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

JJ  The  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry.  For  Colleges  and  Scientifis 
Schools.  By  T.  Edward  Warren,  C.E.  With  separate  volume  of  Platea 
New  York  :  Wiley  &  Sons.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 

§§  Industrial  Drawing  :  comprising  the  Description  and  Uses  of  Drawing 
Instruments,  kc.  By  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
D.  F.  Thompson,  B.S.  With  separate  volume  of  Plates.  New  York: 
Wiley  &  Sons.  London  :  Triibner  Sc  Co.  1877. 

HU  The  Pacific  Tourist:  an  Illustrated  Guide  of  Travel  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  New  York :  H.  T.  Williams.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1877. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  will  OPEN,  on  December  3,  with  an  Exhibition 
of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
Deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School. 

Season  Tickets,  5s. 

TIIE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

A  The  SIXTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  will 
OPEN  ou  Monday,  December  3.  5  Pall  Mall  East. 

_ _ _ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

“  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRjETORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

HOLL.  —  This  fine  Picture  is  now 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION,  5  Haymarket,  opposite 


“  ONE,”  by  FRANK 

"  ON  VIEW  at  the  ANNUA 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 
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LVERN  OOLLEG 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


E. 


XT  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK.  —  TWO  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ;  One  of  £50  during  Residence,  for  natives  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
One  of  £40  for  Four  Years,  Open.  Examination  December  11.  For  Particulars  apply  to  the 
Hrad-Master. 


H  E 


BRIGHTON 


COLLEGE. 


Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  1878. 

T2RUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  London. 

Head-Master- Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  value  of  £20  for  Three  years,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  in  December  nfext,  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  and  Thirteen  years  of  age 
respectively. 

A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford).— An 

Old  Foundation,  with  tine  New  Buildings,  in  elevated  position,  on  gravel  6oil.  giving  a 
Public  School  Education,  Classical  and  Modern,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  having  University 
Scholarships.  There  will  be  a  few  VACANCIES  at  Christmas — Apply  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Summers,  Head-Master. _ _ _ 

THIRST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

Cheshire — BOYS  received  at  the  age  of  Eight.  Terms  £105 _ Address,  Rev.  H.  A.  D. 

SURRiPoa,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  Law  Watherston,  M.A. _ 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  Rev.  J.  LANOTON  CLARKE,  the  Common,  Ealing,  having  added  to  his  ho 


has  room  for  a  few  more  LITTLE  BOYS. 
Master  of  Eton,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  &c. 


Present  number  Four. 


house, 
References  to  the  Head- 


PRIVATE  TUITION,  SEASIDE— WORTHING.— A  TUTOR, 

of  long  experience,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Civil 

Service,  Universities,  and  Public  Schools.  Several  vacancies _ Address,  C.  A.  R.,  Heene 

House,  Worthing. 


XT  ANOVER.— PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS, 

_  ,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cambridge-*,  English  Chaplain,  has  a  vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  requiring 

individual  attention,  and  the  comforts  of  an  English  Home,  combined  with  the  advantage  of 
residence  in  Germany — Address,  5  Bohmer  Strasse. 

TP  DUCATION,  GERMANY  —  Pfortzheim,  Baden  (beautiful 

situation) — Professor  FEES  (seven  years  in  an  English  family)  takes  a  limited  number 
of  PUPILS.  Every  facility  for  German  and  French  conversation.  Terms  moderate.  Highest 
tefe  reaces. 


M 


A  N  OXFORD  MAN  wishes  for  a  Holiday  Eugagement,  as 

CLASSICAL  TUTOR,  from  December  next _ Address,  J.  M.,  14  Pembroke  Street, 

St.  Aldate's,  Oxford. 

\ YT ANTED,  for  January,  an  engagement  as  GOVERNESS  in 

**  a  Unitarian  family,  or  one  whose  views  are  broad  and  liberal.  Pupils  over  Twelve 
preferred.  Advanced  English,  French,  and  German  (Continental)  ;  good  Music  and  Drawing. 
Liberal  salary — Address,  E.,  care  of  Carrick  &  Brockbank,  Birmingham. 

PRESS. — WANTED,  shortly,  on  a  High-class  CONSERVA- 

TIVE  WEEKLY,  in  the  Provinces,  a  GENTLEMAN  of  experience,  as  EDITOR. 

Must  be  a  tirst-elass  Man  and  a  gifted  Leader  Writer _ Address,  Alpha,  care  of  C.  Mitchell 

Co.,  Press  Agency,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London  ;  stating  age,  experience,  and  salary 
required. 

ATRON  or  HOUSEKEEPER  in  a  high-class  GENTLE- 

MEN’S  SCHOOL— A  RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  required  by  a  MIDDLE-AGED 
GENTLEWOMAN,  essentially  qualified  for  such  a  position  by  practical  experience  and 
unexceptionable  testimonials — Address,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  care  of  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21  Berners  Street. 

PARTNERSHIP  (Sleeping)  in  a  PRIVATE  LUNATIC 

ASYLUM  near  London.  Purchuse  money  £6,000.  The  security  complete  ;  profits  large. 
Partner  retiring — Address,  Lex,  Verulam  Club,  St.  James’s  Street. 

XT  YDROPATHY.— SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician— Dr .  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on-the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

TJRIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Neur  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS.  Manager. 

COINS  for  SALE. — Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Greek,  Roman, 

Saxon,  English,  Scotch,  See.  Lists  free — J.  Verity,  Earlsheaton,  DewBbury. 


0LD 


A  ROUND  of  GAMES  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

and  EVENING  PARTIES  ;  containing  Five  New,  Amusing,  and  Intellectual  Games  : 
Loto  Spelling  Game-Jack’s  House— King  Cole— Chess  Check,  and  Transformation  Spelling 
Game.  They  are  all  full  Coloured,  with  Rules  for  Playing.  This  is  the  best  Box  of  Games 
suitable  as  a  Present  for  Young  or  Old,  and  will  be  found  a  great  desideratum  in  every  house 
where  there  are  Children,  and  a  continual  round  of  Amusement  for  Evening  Parties.  In 
handsome  Box,  complete,  price  7s.  6d.  Carriage  paid,  8s.  6d, 

HENRY  THACKER  &  CO„  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  Sec.  (Catalogues 
free)to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

pENSON’S  WATCHES.— Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  F amily ,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  Hill,  London 

pENSON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

Climates. from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless,  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

pENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

' 9  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  6tyle  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  : 
also,  as  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 

lAENSON’S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

-L*  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free, each 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,” 
price  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

“  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales, invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
Ilis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at390xford  Street,  W.;  1,1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories.  84  Newman  Street, Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free  —  248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 

(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Y-'  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  8i  CO.. Sole  Patentees, Rathbone  Place,  W.;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS — HEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street.  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

pi  ESSE  aM  L  U  B I  N. — S  W  E  E  T  SCENTS. 

POUR  CADEAUX. 

Opoponax,  Jockey  Club,  Patchouly,  Frangipanni,  Lign-Aloe,  White  Rose,  Psidium, 
and  1,000  others  from  every  flower  that  breathes  a  fragrance.  Each  2s.  6(L 
Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
TOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 
p  RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 
TMIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 

WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  ^rand  than  the  4  THREE  CASTLES.* " _ 

Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
_  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  *  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

“  pRIZE  MEDAL  ”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

LERIES  COMPANY",  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 
Jurors’  Award  ; 

“T^ERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 


THE 


Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to 

CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY, 

Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


Limited, 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1876. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

XJ  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  '*  Institute  of  Actuaries’  M  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
U3e.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading"  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

XJ  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Invested  assets  on  December  31,1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488,970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11 .148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  liitherto  allotted .  5, .'>23, 138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4}  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


rf HE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X  LONDON-2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

II.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  A  ctuary. 


Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


P 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


} 


Secretaries. 


L 


ONDON  and 


FIRE  and  LIFE 


SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


TAT ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


P'HE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  OfFICE-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £  loo. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  :  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


T(  I  N  A  II  A  N’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Hassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  6oft  and  mellow  to* 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  6mell.  The  Whisky  must  he  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street.  W. 

JJUNYADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  wineglassfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T  EA  &  PERRIN  S’  SAUCE, 

*  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  a-  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "LEA  &  PERRINS,"  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  aud  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ATATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VIOIIY.  Property  of 

’  the  French  Government. 


■yiCHY  OELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

*  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  &c. 


’YTIGHY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

'WICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

"^ICIIY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  Ac. 


"VTICHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 

UJAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 

Tp  PPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

D  R  Y’S  CARACAS  COCO  A. 

"A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article." — Standard. 

"The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality."— Food.  Water, and  A  ir, Edited  by  Dr.HASSALlu 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


T  ESLIE’S  ALMONDIZED  COD  LIVER  OIL  (Registered). 

-L i  xhe  purest  Oil,  and  by  Almond  flavouring,  rendered  palatable  and  easy  of  digestion. 

No  disagreeable  smell  or  taste,  no  nausea. 

Taken  readily  by  the  most  delicate  constitution  and  by  Children. 

LANCET _ "  The  natural  nauseous  taste  of  the  Oil  is  disguised  with  considerable  art." 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL _ "  Whilst  securing  the  beneficial  results  traceable  to 

Cod  Inver  <  >il.  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  inducing  our  little  patients  to  take  it.” 

SANITARY  RECORD _ “We  have  tried  its  effect  on  the  most  delicate  constitutions  with 

marked  results.’’ 

MEDICAL  TIMES _ "The  taste  is  decidedly  masked  by  the  almond  flavouring." 

MEDICAL  PRESS _ “  Has  an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour,  and  we  can  testify  that  the- 

result  is  satisfactory." 

MEDICAL  RECORD _ 14  It  may  be  confidently  recommended." 

Prices— Pints,  4s.  6d. ;  Half  pints,  2s.  4d.;  Quarter  pints,  is.  3d.,  imperial  measure. 

Retail  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists, 

And  Wholesale  of  LESLIE  &  CO.  Limited,  Bond  Court  House,  Walbrook,  London. 


TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

XJ  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children. and  Infants.— 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


A  NOTHER  Cure  of  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Cough 

XX.  (this  week).— Mr.  IlERON,  10  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  writes  :  44  Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PUL¬ 
MONIC  WAFERS  allayed  the  inflammation  of  my  throat,  relieved  the  cough,  aud  gave  me 
ease  at  once."  They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

I-JGTFT-BROWN  COB-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

44  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in. a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  cf  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails." 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes: 

44 1  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  tire  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease, 
Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficucy  than  any 
other  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
ot  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGll’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit." 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  only  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s„\ 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

- > - 

Tl/TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  NOVEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready. 


IX/TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

^  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMBER,  New  Edition,  now 
ready,  postage  free,  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort;  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay;  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva;  Wallace’s  Russia;  Baker’s 
Turkey  ;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by  Commander  Cameron ;  Harriet  Mart  neau’s 
Autobiography  ;  Dean  Stanley’s  Jewish  Church,  Third  Series;  The  American  Senator,  by 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  A  Woman  Hater,  by  Charles  Reade  ;  By  the  Elbe,  by  Sarah  Tytler  ;  and 
several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selection 
of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians 
and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


TVrUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE ,  MANCHESTER,  ana  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


'THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  beet  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

**»  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW. — The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIE  W  arerequired, for  which  6d.  each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10  ,  74  ,  75  ,  76  ,  81.  88,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies) — at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street.  Strand.  W.C. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE’S  FOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCULAR. 

’  *  No.  90.  Post  free.  One  Stamp.  (Theology,  Classics,  Oriental  and  European  Philology. 
German  and  French  recent  Literature.) 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CIRCULAR.  No.  34.  Post  free,  One 

Stamp.  (Natural  History,  Physics,  Astronomy.  Chemistry,  Medicine,  and  Surgery.) 

14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


flHEAP  BOOKS.— THREEPENCE  DISCOUNT  in  the 

SHILLING  allowed  off  the  published  prices  of  all  New  Books,  School  Books  Bibles. 
Prayer  Books,  Church  Services.  Annuals,  Diaries,  Pocket  Books.  Peerages,  Ac.  A  large  and 
choice  Stock,  well  displayed  in  Show  Rooms,  to  select  from.  Export  and  Country  Orders 
punctually  attended  to — GILBERT  &  FIELD.  67  Moorgnte  Street,  London,  E.C.  (near  Moor- 
gate  Street,  Broad  Street,  and  Liverpool  Street  Railway  Stations).  Catalogues  gratis  and 
postage  free. 


Now  ready,  7s.  6d. 

(~)UR  REAL  DANGER  in  INDIA.  By  C.  Foe^ett.  late 

Commissioner  of  Police  of  Bombay. 

Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galtix,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

TESUS  THE  MESSIAH :  a  Narrative  Poem  and  Metrical 

Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  Story.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  "Ramble* 
aud  Adventures  of  Our  School  Field  Club,"  "  The  Swan  und  her  Crew,”  &c.  Price  6s. 

London  :  PROVOST  &  Co.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Now  ready,  6s.  6d. 

COME  CHEMICAL  DIFFICULTIES  of  EVOLUTION.  By 

J.  J.  Maclaren.  The  Author,  after  setting  forth  his  view  of  the  nature  of  Chemical 
action,  first  where  life  is  absent,  and  next  where  living  beings  are  concerned  in  inducing  the 
changes  observed,  applies  hit)  reasoning  to  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  and  deduces  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  occur  to  him. 

London  :  Edward  Bumtus,  5  and  6  Ilolbo^n  Burs,  E.C. 
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E.  J.  ARMSTRONG’S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

In  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  73.  6d. 

rpiIE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

JL  Edited  by  his  Brother,  G.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “  Ugone,”  “  The  Tragedy 
of  Israel,”  &c. 

44  His  young  star  will  continue  to  shine  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  study  English 

poetry.”— Sainte-Beuve. 


rrillE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

-L  New  Edition,  comprising  Stories  of  Wicklow  and  other  Poems  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished.  With  Portrait  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  and  a  Vignette.  Uniform,  price  5s. 

IPSSAYS  and  SKETCHES.  By  E.  J.  Af.mstrong.  Edited 

li  by  his  Brother,  G.  F.  Armstkono.  Uniform,  price  Ss. 

London,  Longmans  Si  Co. 

“  QOUND  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES”  in  Theory 

O  and  Practice.  By  Richard  Herring,  Author  of  14  Personal  Experiences  of 
English  Departmental  Government,”  &c.  8vo.  price  Is. 

London,  Longmans  k  Co. 

Now  ready,  in  post  4to.  price  12s.  cloth, 

rPIIE  SIMILES  of  HOMER'S  ILIAD  translated,  with  Intro- 

-L  duction  and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School. 

London,  Longmans  A  Co. 


At  all  the  Libraries,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 

nPHE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  tlie  late  Colonel  Meadows 

Taylor.  Author  of  “Confessions  of  a  Thug.”  Edited  by  his  Dauguter.  With  a 
Frefaee  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  and  a  Portrait. 


OPIXIOXS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  No  novel  that  the  author  of  4  Tara  ’  ever  wrote  has  a  more  romantic  interest,  or  is  more 
diversified  by  picturesaue  incidents,  than  Colonel  Meadows  Tuylor’s  *  Story  ’  of  his  own  life 

. We  do  not  think  he  has  left  us,  among  all  his  other  works,  a  more  interesting  legacy 

. When  we  have  such  an  autobiographer,  it  would  be  su peril uous  to  say  that  the  book  is 

pleasant  and  entertaining,  and  that  the  interest  is  scarcely  allowed  to  flag  from  first  to  last.” 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

“  We  know  no  work  which  deserves  more  strongly  to  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  take  a  future  share  in  the  administration  of  India  than  this  simple 
narrative  of  the  extraordinary  influence  a  disinterested  and  kind-hearted  niau  wus  able  to 
exert  over  the  people  who  came  under  his  rule  .''—Edinburgh  Review. 

“Full  of  incident  and  originality,  and  possesses  a  deep  interest  of  its  owr,  which  will  insure  it 
a  hearty  recognition  at  the  hauds  of  many  beyond  the  wide  circle  of  the  author’s  friends.” 

05.se  r  rer. 

“  Meadows  Taylor’s  own  story,  as  he  narrates  it  here,  should  have  a  deeper  interest  for  his 
countrymen  than  any  of  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  real  as  these  are.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
highest  order —Courant. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


At  all  the  Libraries,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

TVITA.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie,  Author 

netto.” 


of  “  Gian- 


“  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  of  the  season.”-  Stantlard. 

“  Any  reader  who  wants  a  very  touching  tale,  which  shall  not  leave  him  sad  at  the  last,  and 
which  gives  a  really  interesting  story  with  genuine  literary  skill,  cannot  do  better  than  read 
4  Dita.  — Spectator. 

44  A  pretty  story  told  in  a  very  attractive  manner.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  very  charming  story.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  story  which  stands  out  from  among  the  ordinary  run  of  novels.”—  John  Bull. 

44  Lady  Margaret  has  told  a  churming  story,  and  sketched  a  variety  of  delightful  characters.” 

Edinburgh  Courant. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

TMiEISM.  By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 

in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Being  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1876. 

“  A  work  of  the  rarest  excellence  and  of  the  highest  value  as  an  incisive  and  powerful  weapon 
of  intellectual  warfare  directed  aguiust  the  materialistic  and  atheistical  tendencies  of  the 
day .  ’  '—Evening  Standa rd. 

“  In  taking  leave  of  the  book,  we  wish  again  to  express  our  high  opinion  of  its  vigour,  its 
manly  and  masterly  thought.  Men  may  differ  from  the  lecturer,  but  they  cannot  but  admire 
the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  and  his  transparent  love  of  the  truth  lie  believes,  lie 
is  a  Theist  who  is  equally  at  home  in  science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  an  apologist  for  faith 
who  welcomes  and  assimilates  all  knowledge.  The  book  is  good,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  do 
good  both  to  theistic  and  non-theistic  readers.” — Scotsman. 

"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  so  able  a  book  as  this.”— Baptist.  Magazine. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Price  5s. 

DE  L  a  C  Y’S  lectures. 

I.  and  II.— LATIN  PRONUNCIATION.  Analysis  of  the  University 
Standard:  The  Popular  View ;  the  Critical  View  ;  the  Verdict ;  the  Substitute. 

44  Such  a  pronunciation  would  be  intelligible  to  any  and  every  civilized  people.” 

Times,  January  1876, 


LECTURE  III.— (a)  On  Subjects  interesting  to  Teachers  and  Learners  of  Latin. 
<&)  On  certain  important  parts  of  English  Orthography.  By  Leo  de  Lacy. 
Chester:  Piiillipson  &  Golder,  Eastgate  Row. 

London  :  Griffith  Sc  Farran,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Liverpool  :  A.  Holden, 
Church  Street.  And  all  Booksellers. 


liimo.  pp.  91,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


"DUPIL  versus  TEACHER :  Letters  from  a  Teacher  to 

•*-  Teacher.  By  M.  Hymans. 

“  An  admirably  compendious,  lucid,  and  appreciative  little  work." 

Illustrated  London  Weirs. 

44  An  excellent  little  manual.”— Saturday  Review. 

44  Very  sensible  remarks  on  the  routine  of  the  school  room.”—  Guardian. 

London  :  Trurner  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


a 


T)E  LA  HUE  &  CO.’S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

^  DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS  for  1878,  in 

Eeat  variety,  may  now  be  hod  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Rub¬ 
bers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rub  &  Co.,  London. 


LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PLAYING  CARDS. 


The  New 

Wholesale 


DE 

Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rwe  &  Co.,  London. 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

“  T) ENTER  ”  PLAYING  CARDS,  with  rounded  Corners  and 

Patent  Index-pips,  extra  thin,  and  highly  burnished  on  both  sides.  Of  all  Book¬ 


sellers  and  Stationers. 


Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
Thos.  Dh  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


T)E  LA  RUE’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  in  great  variety, 

prepared  from  Original  Designs  and  Illustrated  by  Original  Verses.  Of  all  Booksellers 
and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 


Thos.  De  La  Rue  ft  Co..  London. 


THE  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  SCIENCE. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo.  6s. 

SCEPTICISM  in  GEOLOGY  and  the  REASONS 

FOR  IT  :  an  Assemblage  of  Facts  from  Nature  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
44  Causes  now  in  Action,”  and  refuting  it.  By  Verifier. 

“  The  work  displays  a  good  deni  of  geological  knowledge,  and  is  certainly  well  worth  reading, 
however  much  we  may  differ  from  some  of  the  uuthor’s  conclusions." — ti cadetng. 

“  The  volume  in  our  hands  is  (mother  ominous  sign  that  the  age  of  comfortable  dogmatism 
in  geology  is  past,  and  a  period  of  scepticism  has  set  in.  during  which  the  geologists  will  have  to 
fight  hurd,  und  in  the  end  will  be  glad  to  contract  their  wide-reaching  and  imposing  empire 
into  more  manageable  limits.” 

“  It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  and  its  criticisms  arc  very  telling.  The  second  chapter,  for 
instance,  in  which  the  author  examines  the  statements  of  geology  with  respect  to  the  part 
played  by  earthquakes  in  their  scheme  of  things,  is  an  animated  exposure  of  tne  way  in  which 
geologists  often  niHke  their  facts  as  they  need  them." 

•*  That  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  wus  being  gradually  upheaved.  has  been  accepted  as  a 
fact  by  everybody  almost.  It  is  so  stated  in  all  text-books,  ami  has  passed  into  the  region  of 
those  facts  which  every  schoolboy  is  expected  to  know.  It  is  startling  to  find  how  little 
evidence  there  is  to  show  for  this  so-called  tact."— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

*■  lie  culls  to  his  aid  no  inspired  record,  ignores  no  detuil  established  upon  creditable  testi¬ 
mony,  but  with  cool  judgment  uppeuls  from  geologists  in  ezrrrlsis  to  those  ascertained  facts 
from  which  they  ure  accustomed  to  wing  their  flight  into  the  realms  of  imagination.” 

*•  The  marvel  is  that  with  such  a  wealth  of  deta.ls  ut  his  commund.  he  has  been  enabled  to 
exercise  sufficient  self-restraint  in  their  employment  as  to  confine  his  treatise  within  the  limits 
of  a  volume,  the  conciseness  and  clearness  of  which  ore  so  well  calculated  to  6ecure  for  it  a 
widely-extended  circle  of  interested  readers." — English  Independent. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

44  A  standard  work  of  reference."— Lancet. 

44  A  book  of  first-rate  merit.” —  Practitioner. 

44  Very  full  and  exhaustive  throughout.” — Spectator. 

“A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar.”—  Chemical  Xews. 


J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  Sc  CO. 


Demy  8vo.  pp.  1,200,  half  bound,  18s. 

TOWNSEND’S  MANUAL  of  DATES. 

Fifth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-modelled  and  Edited  by  Frederick  Martin, 
Editor  of  “  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book.” 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


“  L’AIIT.” 

“  L’ART  ”  :  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  Year.  Upward  of  60  Etchings  ia 
the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“  L’ART.”  The  Times  says:  “It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 
kind.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says :  “  Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  World  says :  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  of  aesthetic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

“  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
LONDON  OFFICE,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


On  November  29,  No.  CCXVI.  Is. 

rTHE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents : 

DA  CAPO.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  1.  Colonel  Baxter’s  Retrospection*. 
Chapter  2.  Felicia’s  Retrospections.  Chapter  3.  On  the  Terrace  at  Berne. 
Chapter  4.  Beurs  in  their  Dens.  Chapter  5.  The  Falcon  Hotel. 

THE  CELT  OF  WALES  AND  THE  CELT  OF  IRELAND. 

THOMAS  OTWAY. 

UP  GLEN  ROY. 

THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XVII— Charlotte  Bronte. 

4*  FOR  PERCIVAL."  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  13.  Shadows.  Chap¬ 
ter  14.  Godfrey  Hammond  Prescribes.  Chapter  15.  “As  Others  see  us.” 
Chapter  16.  Principles  and  Persons. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rriIE  JESUITS’ CHURCH,  OXFORD.— See  THE  BUILDER 

of  this  Week  for  Interior  View  ;  also  View  of  Co-operative  Stores,  Gloucester  ;  Wim- 
borne  and  Christchurch,  with  Illustrations— London  Water  Supply— The  Soul  of  Liverpool— 
Dr.  Birch  on  the  Obelisk— Middle-Class  Houses,  London  and  Paris,  Ac.  4d.;  by  post,  4$d. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


/CONSUMPTION  :  its  Proximate  Cause  and  Specific  Treatment 

'  by  the  Ilypophosphites,  upon  the  Principles  of  Stceehiological  Medicine.  By  John 
Francis  Churchill,  M.l>.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Direct  Treatment  of  Respirator \ 
Diseases  (Asthma.  Bronchitis,  Ac.)  by  Stoechiologieal  Inhalunts.  And  Reports  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Churchill.  Campbell.  Ileslop.  Sterling.  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gome/, 
Maestre,  Parigot,  Reinvillicr.  Galvez.  Lerivereiul,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintra-, 
Bougard,  Tirifahy,  Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Pa  n  eg  roes  i,  Cerasi,  Guuhli.  Todini,  Ascenzi,  Ileguoli. 
Valentini,  Casati,  Blasi,  Borroineo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedeli.  Price  21s. 

London  :  LONGMANS  8c  Co. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  9vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Roj  al  College  of 
Physicians. 

London  :  II.  Rknshaw,  356  Strand. 


Now  ready,  120  pp.  Is. 

/COLDS  and  COUGHS  :  their  Causes  and  Consequences.  By 

E.  SYME8  Thompson,  M.D..  F.R.C.P..  Physician  to  Hospital  for  Consumption  arid 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Broinpton  ;  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine. 

London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  And  all  Booksellers. 


/c  O-BANG,  a  Japanese  Game,  with  Board  arranged  on  an 

improved  principle.  Counters,  and  “Guide”  by  44  Cavendish.”  Retails  at  5s.  and 
upwards.  Of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 
_  Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

/"HIST,  the  Laws  and  Principles  of.  By  “  Cavendish.”  Of 

all  Booksellers  aud  Stationers. 

Tiios.  Dr  La  Rue  &  Co..  London. 


The  New  Edition,  21s.,  tyn  tire  18th  inst. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale, 

J-  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

London:  J.  8c  A.  Cnu RCH ill.  New  Burlington  Street. 


PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

-t  “  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 


_  By  the  same  Author, 

XT  CARTE,  The  Laws  of,  adopted  bv  the  Turf  Club,  with  a 

AG  Treatise  on  the  Game,  Ss.  Oil.  ROUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS.  Is.  Oil.  PIQUET, 
3s.  6d.  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  BADMINTON,  Is.  POCKET  GUIDES,  each  fiti. : 
WHIST  (31  Guido;  Laws;  Leads.  BfiZIQUE.  POLISH  BfiZIQUE.  EcaRtE. 
EUCHRE.  SPOIL  FIVE.  CRIBBAGE.  CALAURASEI.LA.  SIXTY-SIX.  GO-BANG. 
BACKGAMMON.  CHESS.  DRAUGHTS.  Of  all  Booksellers. 

Tuoa,  kUt  Ui.  IU.»  It  Co..  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

^  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

44 ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  4  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  soc  how  the  dibgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— Public  Opinion. 

London  ;  Bailli&RE  Sc  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Twenty- second  Edition,  cloth,  24s. ;  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  42s. 

DR.  FARRAR’S 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

“  The  great  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  connected  view  it  presents  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  facility  it  affords  to  all  classes,  learned  or  unlearned, 
of  acquainting  themselves  readily  with  the  main  features  of  any  scene  to  which  they 
may  turn,  each  occurrence  being  presented  with  completeness  and  with  grace  of 
narration,  and  it  will  acquaint  them  with  fresh  sources  of  information  and  new 
aspects  of  familiar  events.” — Times. 

“  Dr.  Farrar  may  certainly  be  congratulated  upon  a  literary  success  to  which  the 

annals  of  English  theology  present  no  parallel . It  is  impossible,  in  the  space 

at  our  disposal,  to  do  justice  to  what  we  feel  the  most  valuable  element  of  Dr. 
Farrar's  work — the  art,  namely,  with  which  he  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  enables  us  not  merely  to  follow  the  trains  of  His  thought,  but 
often  to  detect  their  subtle  source  or  trace  them  in  their  secret  working  upon  the 
minds  of  friendly  or  hostile  listeners.” — Quarterly  Review. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW  READY,  COMPLETE  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

Extra  crown  4to.  1,900  pp.  cloth,  27  s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

By  EDMUND  OLLIER. 

WITH  600  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 

“  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  great  value  and  interest,  such  as  the  copies  of 
old  maps,  documents,  &c.  difficult  to  be  seen  now,  and  portraits  of  historical 
persons.” — Examiner . 

“  ‘  Cassell’s  History  of  the  United  States’  not  only  supplies  a  want,  but  promises 
to  be,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  standard  work  on  the  subject,” — Nonconformist. 


CASSELL,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


NOW  READY,  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Extra  crown  4to.  1,150  pp.  cloth.  18s. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

By  JAMES  GRANT, 

Author  of  “  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.” 

WITH  ABOUT  100  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  MAPS. 

“  The  narrative  is  made  doubly  interesting  by  its  well-executed  plans  of  the  great 
Indian  battles,  by  maps,  by  views  of  Indian  scenery,  by  illustrations  of  various 
castes  and  races  of  India,  and  by  likenesses  of  the  generals  and  statesmen  who  have 
thus  far  contributed  to  the  founding  of  our  Indian  Empire.” — Standard. 

“  A  really  good  popular  history,  written  in  an  attractive  way,  which  is  likely  to 
aid  materially  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  India  and  its  peoples.” — Scotsman. 


CASSELL,  FETTER.  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 
AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Fourth  Edition.  2  vols.  post  Svo.  cloth,  17s. 

PAULINE. 

By  L.  B.  W ALFORD, 

Author  of  “Mr.  Smith:  a  Part  of  his  Life.” 
Also,  a  New  Edition,  in  1  volume,  price  3s.  6d.  of 

MR.  SMITH  :  a  Part  of  his  Life. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Lately  published,  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  POLITICS: 

A  Study  of  the  Principles  of  Politics  according  to  the  New 

Testament. 

By  the  Rev.  JULIUS  LLOYD,  M.A. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Greenock. 
Synopsis  op  Contents  : 

The  Christian  Society  :  What  it  Is,  and  What  are  its  Foundations  (Chapters  1,2); 
Its  Hold  upon  the  Individual  (3),  and  its  Relation  to  the  State  (4) ;  its  Animating 
Spirit  (5) ;  its  Ethics  (6—8) ;  the  Laws  of  its  Growth  (9—11) ;  and  of  its  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Government  (12—16);  its  Relation  to  Liberty  (17,18);  and  its  Future 
(19—22). 

“A  thoughtful  and  suggestive  volume,  touching  on  the  chief  bnrning  questions  of  the  day.” 

"  Thoughtful,  clear,  and  cogently  reasoned.”— Scottish  Guardian. 

“  It  would  be  no  small  gain  if  M.P.’s  who  are  interested  in  religious  questions  would  spare 
a  part  of  the  recess  to  the  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  questions  he  brings 
before  them.  The  concluding  chapter  on  ‘Clouds  on  the  Horizon’  is  specially  worthy  of 
attention.’  —National  Church.. 

"  We  commend  it . because  of  its  liberal  tolerant  spirit,  its  extensive  bearings  upon  and 

reference  to  modem  thought  and  culture,  and  its  quiet,  tasteful  literary  style.  Some  of  the 
similes  in  it  are  notably  happy.” — "Scotsman . 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Now  ready,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  15s. 

SCHOLAE  ACADEMICAE: 

Some  Account  of  the  Studies  at  the  English  Universities  ia 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Petcrhouse ; 

Author  of  “  Social  Life  at  the  English  Universities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.'’ 


3  vols.  demy  Svo,  31s.  6d. 

THE  RHETORIC  OF  ARISTOTLE, 

With  a  Commentary 

By  the  late  EDWARD  MEREDITH  COPE,  M.A. 

Formerly  Senior  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

Revised  and  Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press, 

By  JOHN  EDWIN  SANDY S,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  Public  Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

General  Editor— J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D. 

Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Canon  of  Llandaff. 

Now  ready,  extra  fcp.  8vo.  with  2  Maps,  2g.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
ST.  MARK. 

With  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D. 

Head- Master  of  King’s  College  School.  London. 

Edited  for  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 


LONDON:  CAMBRIDGE  WAREHOUSE,  17  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS — ELEGANTLY  BOUND. 

G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

WILDCAT  TOWER:  a  Book  of  Adventures  for  Bovs.  By 

the  Author  of  “  The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  Square  imperial  16mo.  embellished  with  100 
choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  6s. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  A  New  Translation,  by  Mrs. 

II.  B.  PAULL,  from  the  Original  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  fully  Illustrated,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7e.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VICTORIA  GIFT  BOOKS. 

OLD  PICTURES  in  a  NEW  FRAME.  By  Douglas 

Straight,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  450,  with  Page  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt, 5e. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  each  3s.  6d. 

GOD'S  SILVER;  or,  Youthful  Days.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Grkene,  Author  of  “  Cushions  and  Corners,”  “  Gilbert’s  Shadow,”  &c.  With  Original 
Page  Illustrations. 

MARTIN  NOBLE;  or,  a  Boy's  Experience  of  London  Life. 

By  John  George  Watts.  With  Original  Page  Illustrations. 

TIIE  YOUNG  SQUIRE ;  or,  Peter  and  his  Friends.  By  Mrs. 

Eiloaut,  Author  of  “The  Boy  with  an  Idea.”  “  Cris  Fairlie’s  Boyhood,”  *&c.  With 
Original  Page  Illustrations. 

“  DARING  DEEDS”  LIBRARY. 

KING  IIETEL’S  DAUGHTER;  or,  the  Fair  Gudron :  a 

Chronicle  of  the  North.  Small  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
“GOLDEN  LINKS”  LIBRARY. 

MARGARET  W  OOD W  ARD  ;  or,  Summerleigli  Manor.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Mdlle.  Mori,”  “  Edge  of  the  Storm,”  &c.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt, 
priee  2s.  6d. 

LITTLE  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

SEVEN  O’CLOCK:  a  Home  Story.  By  Janie  Brock  man. 

Imperial  18mo.  with  choice  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

“  HOME  CIRCLE  ”  LIBRARY. 

OSE ;  or,  the  Alpine  Flower.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mdlle.  Mori,” 

“  Sydonie’s  Dowry/’  &c.  Large  fcp.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 

Now  ready,  gratis  on  application, 

WARNE'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  GIFT 

BOOKS,  Elegant  Presentation  Works,  Juvenile  and  Picture  Toy  Books,  in  price  from 
75s.  to  tfd. ;  or  forwarded  post  free  by 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  ANGLER'S  SOUVENIR.  Edited  by  G.  Christopher 

Davies,  Square  crown  Svo.  with  Original  Woodcuts  and  33  Page  Steel  Engravings,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
PROFESSOR  ARMATAGE’S  NEW  WORK. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  HORSE  DOCTOR.  In  which 

is  embodied  Blaine’s  “  Veterinary  Art.”  By  Gkohge  Armatage,  M.R.C.V.S.  Demy 
8vo. .  with  330  Original  Illustrations,  pp.  830,  Coloured  Plutes,  Anutomical  Drawings, 
&c.,  half  bound,  *21s. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR.  By  the  same 

Author.  Half  bound,  15s. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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Second  Edition  ready,  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  30s. 

NEW  IRELAND: 


13  Gkeat  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


DORIS  BARUGII.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  o£  “  Patty,"  “  Diane,"  Ac.  S  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,"  Ac.  3  vols. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  Ac.  2  vols. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  DEAR,  by  Georgian*.  M.  Cuaik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vole. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  A  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.”  Price  Ss.  bound  and  Illustrated. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


HEROES  of  NORTH  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY.  By 

N.  D’Anvers.  Author  of  “  The  Elementary  History  of  Art,”  &c.  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Illuminated  Title-page,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

CHINA,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  With  an  Appendix  on 

Corea.  By  Chas.  H.  Eden,  Author  of  “India,  Historical  and  Descriptive."  “Japan, 
Historical  and  Descriptive,"  &c.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Map,  aud  Coloured 
Frontispiece  by  a  Native  Artist,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

THE  FLAG  LIEUTENANT  :  a  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron. 

By  9.  Whitchurch  Sadler,  R.N.,  Author  of  “Last  Cruise  of  the  Ariadne."  "Perilous 
Seas,"  “  The  Ship  of  lee."  &c.  *vo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece.  Illuminated  Title-puge, 
and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

CORALIE ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Sybille.  By  Chas.  II.  Eden. 

Author  of  “Ralph  Somerville,"  “The  Twin  Brothers  of  Elfvedule,"  &c.  8vo.  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Illuminated  Title-page,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  j 
extra,  5s. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  A  New  Translation  from  the  , 

German.  Hvo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gold  and 
black,  3s.  Gd.  Uniform  with  the  Publisher’s  Edition  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Complete  Catalogues ,  post  free,  on  application. 


MARCUS  WARD  A  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 


SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALLIDAY, 

54  FLEET  STREET— NOVEMBER  1877. 


ISLAM  UNDERtheKHALIFSof BAGHDAD. 

By  Robert  Ddrie  Osborn,  Major  in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  ;  Anthor 
of  “  Islam  under  the  Arabs.”  8vo.  cloth,  l'2s.  [A ext  week. 


ETCHINGS  in  BELGIUM.  ByERNESTGEORGE. 

Thirty  Plates,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Cloth,  42s. 

[  Now  ready. 


ETCHINGS  from  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Second  Series.  Eighteen  Plates.  Notes  by  R.  N.  Wornum.  Large 
4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  .MINISTERING 
CHILDREN.” 

THE  OLD  LOOKING-GLASS;  or,  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Cope’s  Recollections  of  Service.  By,  Maria  Louisa 
Charlesworth.  Crown  8vo.  with  4  Engravings,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


THE  PORTRAIT  BIRTHDAY'  BOOK  of 

FAMOUS  NAMES.  Containing  the  Birthdays  of  1,800  distinguished 
Persons,  and  366  Medallion  Portraits.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

A  LARGER  EDITION,  super-royal  16mo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 


THE  HILLSIDE  CHILDREN.  By  Agnes 

G  re  erne.  A  Story  for  Young  Children.  With  Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 


PAULINA’S  AMBITION:  a  Story.  By 

Edis  Searle,  Author  of  “  Hetty’s  Resolve.”  Crown  8vo.  with  Fron¬ 
tispiece,  cloth,  5s. 


Political  Sketches  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Irish 
Public  Lite. 

By  A.  M.  SULLIVAN,  M.P. 

“  A  work  of  great  interest."— W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  deray  8vo.  with  Portraits,  cloth  extra,  36s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

OF  THE 

HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Edited  by  EDWIN  L.  PIERCE. 

THE  SIXTn  EDITION  IS  READY  OF 

ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH 
ASIA  MINOR, 

Via  KARS,  ERZERUM,  BATUM,  &c. 

By  Captain  FRED  BURNABY. 

2  vols.  demy  Svo.  with  3  Maps  and  Portrait,  cloth  extra,  38s. 


FIVE  CHIMNEY  FARM.  By  Mary  A.  M. 

H0PPU8.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  Harrietts 

Bovvra.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  CHILDREN.  By  Dutton 

Cook.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  31s.  Gd. 

THE  WRECK  of  the  GROS  VENOJR.  3  vols. 

price  31s.  6<1. 

PROUD  MAISIE.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth, 

prioe  31s.  Gd. 

JASPER  DEANE.  By  John  Saunders. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd. 

IN  A  MINOR  KEY.  2  vols.  small  post  Svo. 

price  15s. 

LONDON:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  8.  RIVINGTON. 

THE  NEW  ART  GIFT  BOOK. 

4to.  cloth  extra,  price  21s. 

ART  RAMBLES  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 

AND 

ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  JOHN  T.  REID. 

With  150  Sketches  taken  from  Nature  and  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Author, 
and  engraved  by  Dalziel  Brothers. 

GEORGE  ROUTLEDQE  &:  SONS.  THE  BROADWAY.  LUDGATE. 


Next  week,  demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations,  21s. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES 

ON  THE 

AMAZON  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

By  C.  BARRINGTON  BROWN,  Assoc.  R.S.M. 

Author  of  **  Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana  "  ;  and 

WILLIAM  LIDSTONE,  C.E. 


LONDON :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  CHARING  CROSS.  S.YV. 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  bevelled,  8a.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LITERATURE, 

Prom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines. 

WITH  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  AND  TEST- QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
STUDENTS  PREPARING  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  CHARLES  THOMAS  CRUTTWELL,  M.A. 

Fellow  and' Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

LONDON  :  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  S  CO.,  STATIONERS’  HALL  COURT. 
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NEW  BOOKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE 

in  ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  By  Lieut.-Col.  R.  L.  Playfair.  Royal  4to. 
with  numerous  Facsimile  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  in  Photo-  ] 
gravure,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  £3  3s. 

UNDER  the  BALKANS:  Notes  of  a  Visit  to 

the  District  of  Philippopolis  in  1870.  By  R.  Jasper  More.  With  Map  of 
the  Country  adjacent  to  Philippopolis,  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“  An  interesting  and  perfectly  fair  account  of  the  result  of  active  inquiries  and  of  much  that 
he  6aw  as  a  passive  observer  in  and  around  Philippopolis.”— A  thenar  urn, 

PYRAMID  FACTS  and  FANCIES.  By 

James  Bonwick,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Tasmanian  Lily."  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s. 

NEW  EDITION. 

WALKS  in  FLORENCE.  By  the  Misses 

Horner.  2  vols.  crown  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.  Price  10s.  Od. 

Yol.  II.  Public  Galleries  and  Museums.  Price  5s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  CRIMEA  and  TRANSCAUCASIA. 

By  J.  Buchan  Telfer,  F.R.G.S..  Commander  R.N.  2  vols.  medium  8vo. 
with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth,  36s. 

‘‘An  important  and  substantially  interesting  contribution  to  our  small  stock  of  English 
works  on  Caucasia.”— Academy. 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  FENIAN 

CONSPIRACY;  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By  John  Ruther¬ 
ford.  2  vols.  large  post  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

"  A  very  full,  clear,  and  readable  narrative  of  the  growth  of  Fenianism.  from  its  origin  to  its 
failure,  which  will  be  found  not  less  interesting  than  instructive.”— Standard. 


MONEY  and  its  LAWS  ;  embracing  a  History 

of  Monetary  Theories,  and  a  History  of  the  Currencies  of  the  United  States. 
By  Henry  V.  Poor.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ENGLISH  PSYCHOLOGY.  By Prof.Tn.RmoT. 

A  revised  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  Large  post  8vo.  cloth, 
price  9s. 

M  The  task  which  M.  Ribot  set  himself  he  has  performed  with  very  great  success.” 

Examiner. 


NINTH  EDITION. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY.— LETTERS  and 

MEMORIES  of  his  LIFE.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  2 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his 
Handwriting,  cloth,  36s. 

RAHEL  :  HER  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By 

Mrs.  Vaughan  Jennings.  Square  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  the  Painting 
by  Dafflnger,  cloth,  7s.  6&. 

"  Contains  by  far  the  most  sympathetic  and  altogether  satKfactory  account  of  Rahel's  life  in 
this  or  any  other  language.” — Academy. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  aESCHYLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
“  By  means  of  scholarship,  poetical  taste,  and  careful  study  of  the  best  English  models,  Mr. 
Morshead  has  produced  a  version  fitted  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  worthy  to  take  a 
high  rank  among  our  classical  translations.” — Saturday  Review. 

STUDIES  in  TENNYSON’S  IDYLLS.  By 

Henry  Elsdale.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COMPLETE 

WORKS.  The  Author’s  Edition,  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
each  6s. 

Vol.  I.  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE  :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

Vol.  II.  EDWIN  THE  FAIR  and  ISAAC  COMNENUS. 

I  ONE  :  a  Poem  in  Four  Parts.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Shadow’s  of  Coming  Events.”  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

A  SHEAF  of  VERSE.  ByllENRYG. Hewlett. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

“  These  poems  are  distinctly  good. ....... .It  is  infinitely  refreshing,  in  the  waste  of  worthless 

verse,  to  come  upon  one  little  volume 'where  all  is  worth  reading. "—Exam iner. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

SONGS  from  the  WORKS  of  Mr.  ALFRED 

TENSYSON.  16mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

HOME  SONGS  for  QUIET  HOURS.  By 

the  Rev.  Canon  R.  H.  Baynes.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  FIGHT  of  FAITH  :  a  New  Volume  of 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  GOSPELofHOME  LIFE.  By  Mark  Evans, 

Author  of  “  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use.” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

SALVATOR  MUNDI;  or,  Is  Christ  the 

Saviour  o£  all  Men  ?  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

CASTLE  BLAIR  :  a  Story  of  Youthful  Lives. 

By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

MARARGET  CHETWYND  :  a  New  Novel. 

By  Susan  Morlet,  Author  o£  “  Throstlethwaite,”  “  Aileen  Ferrers,”  &c. 
8  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


C.  KEGAN  TATjL  &  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
Henry  S.  Kino  &  Co.).  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON’S 


WORKS  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON.- READY. 


THE  ORIGIN  of  the  WORLD,  according  to 

Revelation  and  Science,  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac.* 
Author  of  **  Life’s  Dawn  on  Earth,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


A  POPULAR  EXPOSITION  of  the  EPIS- 

TLES  to  the  SEVEN  CHURCHES  in  ASIA.  By  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology.  King's  College,  London,  Author  of  “  Biblical  Studies,” 
“  Master  and  Spholar,  and  other  Poems,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED:  its  Theory  and 

Practice.  With  a  Preface  on  some  Present  Dangers  of  the  English  Church. 
By  Stanley  Leather,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King's  College,  London. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NINE  LECTURES  on  PREACHING.  By 

R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  Author  of  “  The  Atonement,”  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  THOMAS 

COOPER.  Comprising  “  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,”  “  The  Paradise  of 
Martyrs,”  and  Minor  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  and  PRACTICE  in  the 

EARLY  CHURCH.  By  E.  pe  Pressense,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Jesus  Christ : 
His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,”  Ac.  Translated  by  Annie  Harwood- Holm  den. 
Demy  8vo.  12s. 


SIR  TITUS  SALT,  Bart.  :  his  Life  and  its 

Lessons.  By  Iiev.  R.  Balgarnie.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s. 


THE  JEWS  in  RELATION  to  the  CHURCH 

and  the  WORLD.  A  Course  of  Lectures  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Cairn?, 
Canon  Cook,  Professor  Stanley  Leathes,  Bishop  Claughton,  Dr.  Donald 
Fraser,  and  Professor  Birks.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


EXPOSITORY  ESSAYS  and  DISCOURSES. 

By  Samuel  Cox,  Editor  of  the  “  Expositor,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  on  SCRIPTURE  TEXTS. 

By  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.,  Cantab.,  Author  of  “  Secular  Annotations,”  Ac. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


JOVINIAN :  a  Tale  of  Early  Papal  Rome. 

By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  With  8  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  3s.  6d. 


MATTHEW  MORRISON:  an  Autobiogra¬ 
phical  Story.  By  S.  R.  Whitehead,  Author  of  “  Daft  Davie.”  Crown  8vo. 
price  5s. 


NEW  EDITIONS  ARE  NOW  READY  OF 

MOHAMMED,  BUDDHA,  and  CHRIST. 

By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Israel’s  Iron  Age,”  Ac.  Second' 
Thousand,  crown  8vo.  os. 


THE  SUPERHUMAN  ORIGIN  of  the  BIBLE 

INFERRED  from  ITSELF.  By  Henry  Rogers,  Author  of  “  The  Eclipse 
of  Faith,”  Ac.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  of  the  RELIGIOUS 

SOCIETIES  of  the  COMMONWEALTH.  By  the  late  Robert  Barclay. 
Second  Edition,  royal  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  21s. 


THE  VISION  of  GOD;  and  other  Sermons. 

Preached  on  Special  Occasions  by  Henry  Allon,  D.D.  Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  5s. 


STUDIES  on  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 

F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  Commentaries  on  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.” 
Edited  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hagley, 
and  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester.  Second  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  of  THOMAS  COOPER.  Written 

by  Himself.  Tenth  Thousand,  with  Portrait,  3s.  Gd. 

“A  most  interesting  volume.”— Leisure  Hour. 


LONDON:  HODDER  A  STOUGHTON,  27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


'*  Who  docs  not  welcome  4 Temple  Bar't"— JOITN  BULL. 

On  November  27,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCV.,  for  DECEMBER  1877. 

COXTENTB  : 

].  "  CTTERRY  RIPE  ! ”  By  IIelex  Mathers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” 
Chapters  44—48. 

3.  ON  BARKING  THROUGH  TIIE  FENCE. 

3.  UN  FACHEUX. 

4.  A  CAST  FOR  A  FORTUNE. 

5.  ANDERSEN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

6.  PLEASURE  AND  MODESTY. 

7.  MADAME  MA  VEUVE. 

8.  FAREWELL  TO  VENICE. 

9.  MUSINGS  ON  MANNING’S  “OLD  NEW  ZEALAND.” 

10.  OUR  OLD  ACTORS-’*  PERDITA." 

11.  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  POEM  “OUR  LONGINGS.” 

12.  THE  ORDEAL  OF  FAY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Jennie  of  the  Prince’s.”  Concluded. 

III.  Night. 

TV.  Dawning. 

Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers*,  price  Is.  each. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  44  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  &c.”  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  30s. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author  of 
“  Untrodden  Spain,’*  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  26s. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charj.es  W.  Wood.  Demy  8vo.  with  5G  Illus¬ 
trations,  12s. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  8vo. 
price  15s. 


FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Esdured  it.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  source  by  Frederick  Crowest,  Author  of 
44  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  44  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  COMIN’ 
THKO’  THE  EYE.” 

SECOND  EDITION,  at  every  Library,  in  3  vols. 

“CHERRY  RIPE!” 

By  IIELEX  MATHERS, 

Author  of  “  Cornin’  Thro*  the  Rye.” 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Dnuny,  Author  of  “  Misrepresentation,”  “  Furnished  Apartments,"  Ac. 

3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF 

UNDER  A  CHARM.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Success  :  and  How  he  Won  It.” 

*4  Many  leaves  have  not  been  turned  over  before  the  reader  discovers  that  this  is  no  ordinary 
novel— no  mere  chronicle  of  ambition  and  failure,  love  and  dDappointinent,  and  what  is  more 
he  soon  learns  to  respect  translator  ns  well  as  author.  The  book  must  be  read  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  it  is  really  an  admirable  novel.”— Pall  Mull  (Jazcltc . 


the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Cremer.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

44  A  powerful  production,  containing  some  highly  dramatic  episodes,  breathing  throughout^ 
gentle  air  of  poetry,  and  marked  by  most  delicate  humour.” — Uhtnucuni. 


IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  [/«»<  read!/. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED  BY  MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

- ♦ - 

DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Svo.  price  32s.*, 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1 7 1>0  — 1 870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 

The  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

CHARLES  I.  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  in  favour 
of  Ship-Money,  1628-1G37.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Author  of  44  History  of 
England  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.  1824-1628.”  2  vols. 
8 vo.  24s. 

MEMORIALS  of  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS- 

WYNN.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Crown  Svo.  with  Porirait,  10s.  Gd. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  ARNOLD’S  SERMONS, 

preached  mostly  in  Rugby  School  Chapel.  Collective  Edition,  revised  anti 
edited  by  the  Author’s  Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  6  vols.  crown  6vo.  5s- 
each.  [In  December . 

The  LIFE  of  MOZART.  Translated  from 

the  German  Work  of  Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  by  Lady  Wallace.  With  Por¬ 
traits  of  Mozart  and  his  Sister.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAY.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections.  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  3Gs. 

HISTORY  of  the  IMPERIAL  ASSEMBLAGE 

at  DELHI  held  January  1,  1877,  to  celebrate  the  Assumption  of  the  Title  of 
Empress  of  India  by  II. M.  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  With. 
Portraits,  Plates,  and  Maps.  Royal  4  to.  52s.  Gd. ;  imp.  4to.  £5  5s. 

[Next  week, 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  up  the  NILE, 

being  a  JOURNEY  through  EGYPT  and  NUBIA  to  the  SECOND 
CATARACT.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  80  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c. 
Imperial  Svo.  42s. 

The  SIMILES  of  HOMER’S  ILIAD  trans- 

lated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Post  4to.  12s. 

HISTORY  of  ROME.  English  Edition,  revised 

and  translated  by  the  Author,  Wilhelm  Ihne.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  price  15s. 
Vols.  I.  k  II.  price  30s. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  abridged 

from  Dean  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome  by  C.  Puller,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Thirteen  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DE  ECCLESIA  et  CATHEDRA;  or,  the 

Empire-Church  of  Jesus-Christ :  an  Epistle.  By  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

The  JEWISH  MESSIAH:  a  Critical  History 

of  the  Messianic  Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Talmud.  By  J.  Drummond,  B.A.  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Manchester  New  College,  London.  8vo.  15s. 

GERMAN  HOME  LIFE.  ReprinteJ,  with 

Revision  and  Additions,  from  Fraser's  Magazine.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  Gs. 

The  ATELIER  du  LYS;  or,  an  Art  Student 

in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  44  Mademoiselle  Mori.”  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henrv 

Dunnino  Macleod,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Crown. 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

NITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  kc.  By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  about  100  Illustrations,  fcquare  crown  Svo.  14e*. 

WHISPERS  from  FAIRYLAND.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY  :  Stories  for  Every- 

body  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchrull- 
Huoesskn,  M.P.  With  9  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  R.  Doyle.  Crown 
8  vo.  3s.  Gd. 
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WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  OX  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1. 

A  noble  imperial  folio  volume,  price  £5  5s.,  the  Text  sumptuously  Illuminated,  and  the  Drawings  rendered  on 

Whatman’s  Finest  Hand-made  Paper. 

V  E  NICE: 

from: 

LORD  BYRON’S  CHILDE  HAROLD. 


WITH  THIRTY-ONE  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  MADE  IN  VENICE 


BY 

LIN  LEY  SAMBOURNE. 


mHE  EXISTENCE  OF  VENICE  as  an  independent  State  belongs  entirely  to  the  past,  and  nothing  now  remains,  save  the 
T  City  itself,  to  show  that  she  was  once  a  Power.  Her  situation  as  a  city  built  upon  the  sea  was  at  once  the  source  of  her 
greatness  and  the  cause  of  her  decay. 

For  a  thousand  years  she  was  the  receptacle  and  storehouse  of  the  spoils  of  Empires,  whose  choicest  treasures  contributed  to  the 
Wealth  of  her  People, — the  Power  of  her  Rulers, — and  the  Adornment  of  her  Palaces.  The  History  of  Venice  is  written  upon  her 
Walls.  To  the  Visitor  she  is  a  dream  of  past  ages — to  the  Poet,  an  inspiration— to  the  Artist,  a  study. 

Venetian  life  and  manners,  in  the  prosperous  time  of  the  Republic,  have  been  pictured  for  us  in  imperishable  lines  by  the  genius 
•of  Shakspeare,  and  have  served  as  materials  for  the  creation  of  some  of  his  grandest  characters.  The  gentle  Desdemona,—  the  jealous 
Moor, — the  rapacious  Shylock, — and  the  generous  Antonio — are  present  to  the  imagination  of  every  English  visitor  in  Venice.  Its 
greatness  and  decay, — its  splendid  power  and  long  decline,  are  the  theme  of  Lord  Byron’s  mournful  and  majestic  stanzas  which  are 
■embedded  in  our  literature  as  the  fitting  epitaph  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  Picturesque  situation  of  Venice — its  imposing  structures  lavish  in  colour  and  decoration, — its  silent  waterways, — its  multi¬ 
tudinous  bridges, — its  island  surroundings,  form  a  succession  of  Pictures,  which  are  delightful  in  their  ever-varying  beauty,  and  are  a 
constant  charm  to  the  Artist. 

4 

The  present  Collection  of  Drawings  was  made  by  Mr.  Linuey  Sambourke  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  are  now  submitted 
in  as  nearly  as  possible  their  original  integrity — together  with  the  noble  stanzas  from  “  Childe  Harold.’’  Embellished  with  the 
best  effects  of  typographical  rendering,  it  is  hoped  these  will  prove  a  worthier  accompaniment  than  the  bare  descriptive  details 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  Guide  Book. 


LIST  OF  THE  DRAWINGS. 

Fkox  rispiKCE  TUB  PA  LACK  OF  THE  DOGES. 


“  THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS.’’ 

II 

S.  GIORGIO  MAGGIORE. 

III 

THE  CAMPANILE,  AND  LION,  OF  ST.  MARK. 

IV 

DOGANA  DI  MARE.-FROM  THE  HOTEL  BRITANNIA. i 

V 

OFF  THE  FONDAMENTA  NUOVE. -LOOKING  NORTH-WEST. 

VI 

A  MISTY  NIGHT.— CHURCH  ON  THE  GUIDECCA. 

VII 

ISLAND  OF  “S.  GIORGIO  MAGGIORE.’’— MOONLIGHT. 

VIII 

LORD  BYRON’S  HOUSE  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL. 

IX 

PALACE  OF  THE  DOGES,  AND  CAMPANILE  OF  ST.  MARK.— FROM 

THE  MOLO. 

X 

“CAMPANILE  OF  ST.  MARK."  AND  “PALAZZO  DUCALE.”— FROM 
THE  LAGOON. 

XI 

A  QUIET  EVENING.— “S.  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE.” 

XII 

A  FISHING  FLEET  IN  THE  HARBOUR. 

XIII 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL.— “  S.  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE.” 

XIV 

•  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CANALE  GRANDE.— MOONLIGHT. 

XV 

ISLAND  OF  S.  GIORGIO  MAGGIORE  IN  THE  MOONLIGHT. 


XVI 

“  TWILIGHT.”— FROM  THE  LAGOON. 

XVII 

S.  MARIA  DELLA  SALUTE,  AND  DOGANA  DI  MARE. 

XVIII 

CHURCH  OF  IL  REDENTORE  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  GUIDECCA. 

XIX 

OFF  THE  “  FONDAMENTA  NUOVE.”- LOOKING  NORTH-WEST. 
(Axother  View). 

XX 

“S.  GtORGIO  MAGGIORE  ISLAND."  AND  “CAMPANILE  ftF  ST.  MARK.’ 
FROM  THE  LAGOON. 

XXI 

TOWER  OF  S.  VITALE  CHURCH. 

XXII 

ENTRANCE  TO  “CANALE  DELLA  GUIDECCA.”— LOOKING  WEST. 

XXIII 

A  STREET  IN  VENICE. 

XXIV 

THE  LAGOON.-CATCHING  SHELL  FISH  ON  A  MUD  BANK. 

XXV 

THE  “CANALE  DELLA  GUIDECCA.” 

XXVI 

HOUSE  OCCUPIED  BY  PALLADIO. 

XXVII 

THE  “  PONTE  DI  RIALTO.” 

XXVIII 

THE  PALAZZO  MORO  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL. 

XXIX 

HOUSE  OCCUPIED  BY  DESDEMONA. 

XXX 

MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  “GRAND  CANAL.” 


LONDON  :  BRADBURY,  AG  NEW,  &  CO.,  8,  9,  10,  BOUVERIE  STREET,  E.C. 
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The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  his 

Nephew,  G.  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  3Cs. 

The  HISTOHY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  James  II. 

Bv  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  MACAULAY. 


CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols.  post  8vo.  £2  8s. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4. 


STUDENT’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 
PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  ICs. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAY’S. 


CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 
LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 


CHEAP  EDITION,  authorised  and  complete,  price  3s.  6d. 


STUDENT’S  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME. 


Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 


Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  10s.  6d. 


With  Ivry  and  Hie  Armada,  16mo.  3s.  6d. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  LORD  MACAULAY. 

Edited  by  G.  0.  TREVELYAN,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

CABINET  EDITION,  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  12s.  |  LIBRARY  EDITION,  12  vols.  8vo.  £8  18s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Same  Author.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  8s. 
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THE  AVAR. 

THE  condition  of  tlie  Turkish  armies  becomes  from  day  | 
to  day  more  hopeless.  As  no  accounts  have  for  some 
time  been  received  from  Erzeroum,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  town  has  not  yet  been  occupied  by  the  Russians ; 
but,  if  it  is  true  that  Mukhtak  Pasha  continues  the  defence 
only  in  obedience  to  express  orders  from  Constantinople, 
it  must  be  inferred  that  he  has  himself  no  expectation  of  ' 
eventual  success.  The  climate  may  possibly  delay  till 
spring  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Turks  can  either  recover  the  territory 
which  they  have  lost  or  prevent  the  conqueror  from 
acquiring  Batoum,  Erzeroum,  and  perhaps  Trebizond,  in 
addition  to  Kars.  The  superiority  of  the  invader  in  Europe 
is  almost  equally  great.  The  capture  of  the  strong  position 
of  Etropol  to  the  south-east  of  Orkanye  gives  the  Russians 
an  additional  road  across  the  Balkans,  and  at  the  same 
time  threatens  the  communications  of  Mehemet  Ali  with 
Sofia.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  occupation  of 
Etropol  has  even  more  significance  than  practical  import¬ 
ance.  Mehemet  Ali,  though  he  wishes  it  to  be  thought 
that  he  meditates  the  relief  of  Plevna,  was  evidently  unable 
to  spare  a  force  for  the  defence  of  Etropol.  It  therefore 
appears  that  Osmax  Pasha  must  depend  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  which  are  measured  by  the  time  during  which  his 
provisions  may  hold  out.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
to  force  his  way  out,  the  attempt  would  have  been  made 
while  the  circle  of  investment  was  still  incomplete.  If 
Mehemet  Ali  can  afford  him  no  assistance,  he  has  equally 
little  to  hope  from  any  diversion  on  the  part  of  Suleiman 
Pasha.  The  army  on  the  Lorn  has  threatened  the  Czare- 
witch  at  different  points,  and  in  isolated  skirmishes  it 
seems  to  have  obtained  some  trifling  advantages ;  but 
Seleisian  is  apparently  too  weak  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  main  army,  or  to  compel  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to 
detach  forces  from  Plevna  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Jantra. 
In  the  Shipka  Pass  the  Turkish  and  Russian  forces 
still  lace  each  other,  and  from  time  to  time  exchange  a 
useless  cannonade.  The  weather  will  probably  soon  reduce 
both  armies  to  temporary  inaction  ;  and  the  Turkish 
garrison  may  in  a  short  time  be  forced  to  retreat  by 
finding  itself  turned.  The  Russians,  as  soon  as  they  have 
taken  Plevna,  will  be  able,  if  they  think  fit,  to  cross  the 
Balkans  at  several  different  points;  and,  as  soon  as  their 
cavalry  reaches  the  plain  of  Roumelia,  the  Shipka  Pass 
will,  as  at  the  time  of  General  Gourko’s  first  advance, 
become  untenable.  Of  all  the  blunders  committed  during 
the  European  campaign,  Suleiman  Pasha’s  obstinate 
struggle  in  the  Shipka  Pass  has  been  the  most  ruinous. 
There  was  a  time  when,  with  the  troops  which  he  sacrificed 
in  a  useless  series  of  attacks,  he  might  have  enabled  either 
Osman  or  Mehemet  Ali  to  assume  the  offensive  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  cutting  off  the  Russian  army  from  its 
communications.  The  same  general  had  previously  incurred 
heavy  loss  in  the  campaign  in  Montenegro  to  equally  little 
purpose. 

The  rumours  of  negotiations  for  peace,  which  never  were 
credible,  have  lately  subsided.  It  is  possible  that  at  any  • 
time  the  Turkish  Government  may  be  reduced  to  despair, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  its  resolution  is  yet  overcome. 
The  suggestion  that  the  narrow  seas  should  bo  opened  to 
Russian  ships  of  war  and  closed  to  the  rest  of  Europe  has 
not  been  received  with  favour  even  by  the  most  enthu- 


j  siastic  partisans  of  the  invader  in  England.  It  is  not  likely 
j  that  the  proposal  will  be  seriously  made,  especially  as  the 
|  concession  would  not  lie  within  the  power  of  the  Porte. 
On  questions  of  navigation  and  maritime  right  England 
will  have  something  to  say.  It  will  be  less  easy  to  interfere 
with  Russian  conquests  on  the  mainland.  No  patriotic 
Englishman  regards  with  complacency  the  fall  of  Kars,  or 
the  probable  conquest  of  Armenia ;  but  the  danger  in¬ 
frequently  exaggerated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
altogether  imaginary.  It  is  admitted  by  the  more 
reasonable  alai'mists  that  the  possession  of  the  Armenian 
highlands  opens  no  practicable  route  in  the  direction 
of  India ;  but  it  is  contended  that,  although  the 
Russians  might  not  require  the  use  of  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  their  occupation  of  Kars  will  enable 
them  to  intercept  the  direct  road  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  to  Southern 
Asia.  If  England  were  in  the  habit  of  despatching  large 
armies  to  India  by  land,  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
free  passage  by  tlie  valley  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but,  even  if 
a  railway  communication  had  been  established  by  the 
shortest  route,  reinforcements  for  India  would  still  be 
despatched  by  sea  through  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  the  present  war  the  Russians  will  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Asia  Minor  ;  but,  if  at  any  time  their 
armies  penetrated  as  far  as  Syria,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  take  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Canal.  That  the 
fall  of  Kars  may  excite  agitation  in  Afghanistan  and  other 
regions  bordering  on  India  is  not  improbable ;  but  the 
English  dominion  will  not  be  shaken  by  the  talk  of  bazaars 
or  by  the  caprices  of  hill  tribes  and  their  chieftains.  The 
aggrandizement  of  a  rival  Power  necessarily  alters  the 
situation  of  England  for  the  worse  ;  but  verbal  regrets  arc 
neither  profitable  nor  dignified,  and  there  is  no  cause  which 
could  justify  intervention  in  the  war. 

When  the  Russians  declared  war  more  than  five  month- 
ago,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  in ’England  as  to 
the  expediency  of  maintaining  a  neutral  position.  As  Lore 
Derby  said,  the  first  of  national  interests  was  peace  ;  and 
nothing  has  since  happened  to  disturb  his  conclusion . 
When  Ardahan  was  surrendered,  and  perhaps  sold,  and 
when  the  siege  of  Kars  was  formed,  little  doubt  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  invader  would  overrun  Armenia,"  nor  was 
serious  resistance  expected.  The  defeat  of  General  Meli- 
koff  at  Zewin,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  Russians 
within  their  own  frontier,  had  the  effect  of  a  pleasantsurprise. 
The  reverses  which  ensued  produced  natural  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  changing  a  well-considered 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  anticipation  of  events  which 
have  now  actually  occurred.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
was  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  which  was  then  regarded  as 
inevitable.  It  was  a  common  opinion  that  the  real 
object  of  the  war  had  been  territorial  aggrandizement  in 
Asia ;  though  the  great  efforts  which  have  since  Been  made 
on  the  Danube  prove  that  the  Russians  were  also  de¬ 
termined  to  inflict  an  incurable  wound  on  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  reasons  against  intervention  are  unanswer¬ 
able;  and  yet  the  English  Government  has  no  means  for 
the  moment  of  influencing  the  course  of  events,  except  by 
a  menace  of  war.  Loi’d  Derby  bad  an  easy  task  on 
Wednesday  in  dealing  with  the  childish  absurdity  of  poli¬ 
ticians  who  recommended  that  the  Government  should  adopt 
a  policy  of  “  action  of  some  kind  or  other  ”  which  should 
not  be  a  violation  of  neutrality.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
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division  of  parties  in  England  would  alone  furnish  a 
sufficient  reason  for  tlio  maintenance  of  peace,  even  if  the 
Government  were  inclined  to  embark  in  a  perilous  ad¬ 
venture. 

An  additional  danger  to  the  Turkish  armies  is  created  by 
the  imminent  participation  of  Servia  in  the  war.  It  is 
understood  that  within  a  few  days  operations  will  begin  on 
the  Timok.  There  is  little  use  in  denouncing  a  profligate 
violation  of  treaties  which  unfortunately  concerns  the 
honour  of  England.  The  Servians  are  about  to  engage  in 
a  wholly  unprovoked  attack  upon  Turkey,  within  a  year 
from  the  time  when  the  English  Government  insisted  with 
the  Porte  on  the  concession  of  a  favourable  peace  to  a  de¬ 
feated  enemy.  When  Midhat  Pasha  and  his  colleagues 
rejected  all  the  other  demands  of  the  Conference,  they 
made  peace  with  Servia  on  the  terms  of  restoring  the  state 
of  things  which  preceded  the  war.  The  treaty  was  approved 
by  the  Turkish  Parliament  and  by  the  Skuptchina ; 
nor  is  it  pretended  that  it  has  since  been  in  any 
way  infringed.  The  Servians  declare  war  because 
Turkey  is  in  extreme  difficulty,  and  in  consideration  of  sub¬ 
sidies  provided  by  Russia.  As  long  as  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign  was  doubtful  Prince  Milan  and  his  Ministers 
maintained  a  treacherous  show  of  neutrality,  although  they 
made  incessant  preparations  for  war.  They  may  now  com¬ 
mence  the  attack  in  comparative  safety,  and  they  are  not 
disposed  to  lose  the  opportunity.  It  is  said  that  the  mass 
of  the  people,  both  in  Servia  and  Roumania,  are  opposed  to 
the  ambitious  policy  of  their  respective  Governments. 
Prince  Charles  and  Prince  Milan  have  probably  obtained 
promises  of  aggrandizement  which,  if  they  are  performed, 
will  produce  little  benefit  to  their  subjects.  No  more  law¬ 
less  war  has  been  waged  even  in  times  when  it  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  affect  a  scrupulous  morality. 


MR.  W.  H.  SMITH  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

MR.  W.  H.  SMITH  is  one  of  the  happy  persons  for  whom 
every  one  has  a  good  word.  He  has  got  on  won¬ 
derfully  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  general  public  that  he  should  have  got  on.  It  is- 
pleasant  to  the  admirers  of  English  institutions  that  a 
news-agent  should  have  risen  to  be  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  pleasant  to  Conservatives  that  their  man, 
who  ousted  Mr.  Mill,  should  have  turned  out  so  much 
cleverer  than  was  thought  probable.  It  is  pleasant  to 
Liberals  to  find  another  member  added  to  the  Cabinet  who 
is  quite  as  Liberal  as  any  sensible  and  moderate  follower  of 
Lord  Hartington.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  popularity 
which  the  Ministry  still  enjoys,  and  of  the  confidence  it  still 
commands,  is  that  it  numbers  in  its  list  so  many  men  of 
the  Liberal  type,  and  of  the  special  type  to  which  Mr. 
Smith  belongs.  Sir  Stafford  Nortpicote,  Mr.  Cross,  and 
Mr.  Smith  are  all  men  who,  without  conspicuous  oratorical 
power,  or  any  claim  to  originality,  have  raised  them¬ 
selves  to  the  front  rank  by  moderation,  honesty,  skill  in 
business,  conciliatory  manners,  and  a  broad  and  genial 
Libei’alism.  To  Lord  Beaconsfield  much  credit  is 
due  for  having  recognized  the  merits  of  men  so 
totally  unlike  himself.  No  set  of  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  been  more  useful  to  Lord  Beacons¬ 
field  in  helping  the  Ministry  generally  to  apply  a 
constant  wet  blanket  to  the  indiscreet  enthusiasm  of  its 
supporters.  They  import  prudence  and  good  sense  into 
every  Conservative  gathering.  They  are  always,  as  it  were, 
brightening  up  the  boots  of  the  party,  and  making  it  look 
tidy  and  respectable  when  it  appears  before  the  public. 
They  are  never  afraid  to  take  their  own  line  when  occasion 
offers,  and  they  manage  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nation  when 
they  appear  nominally  as  the  spokesmen  of  their  friends. 
On  Thursday  night  they  had  completely  their  own  way. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  navy,  permitted  himself  to 
describe  the  horror  with  which  he  would  recoil  from  a 
useless  Avar,  even  though  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  well  the  navy  has  been  managed,  and  how 
easily  England  can  command  the  sea.  Mr.  Cross  followed, 
to  damp  auy  hopes  that  might  have  been  formed  of  his 
having  been  induced  by  the  turn  which  the  Turkish  war  has 
recently  taken  to  modify  the  declaration  in  which  he  limited 
and  defined  the  points  which  England  considered  of  real 
importance  to  her  interests.  Both  speakers  were  only 
echoing  what  Lord  Derby  had  said  the  day  before; 
but  it  was  a  conspicuous  gain  to  the  party  and  the  nation 
that  Lord  Derby’s  words  should  be  immediately  repeated 


by  two  men  of  business  speaking  to  a  popular  gathering. 
That  such  men  should  go  out  of  office  would  be  so  distinct 
aud  obvious  a  loss,  that  party  spirit  dies  away  before  their  in. 
fiuence  ;  and  Liberals  have  to  face  the  difficulty,  when  they 
dream  of  power,  not  only  of  settling  how  they  are  to  stir 
the  country  to  the  point  of  welcoming  them,  but  also  of 
anticipating  how  they  are  to  overcome  the  general  feeling 
of  regret  which  would  be  felt  if  some  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  had  to  be  replaced. 

At  last  wo  have  got  a  First  Lord  who,  after  having 
been  long  enough  in  office  to  look  about  him,  begins  his 
reign  by  owning  that  the  navy  is  a  very  fine  navy  and  per¬ 
fectly  ready  for  anything.  “  We  have  ships  now  for  every 
“  purpose,”  Mr.  Smith  said,  “  from  the  small  vessel  of 
“  eighty  tons  to  the  vast  ironclad  of  10,000  tons.”' 
This  expression  of  Mr.  Smith’s  exuberant  satisfaction 
was  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  commendable  desire  to 
do  justice  to  his  predecessor,  just  as  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s 
lamentations  over  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  navy 
sprang  not  so  much  from  a  survey  of  facts  as  from  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  state  in  which  a  Conservative  Minister 
ought  to  have  found  the  navy  as  left  by  a  Liberal 
Government.  Still,  if  all  necessary  allowance  is  made 
for  such  feelings,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  - 
Mr.  Smith  was  speaking  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
not  merely  as  a  Conservative,  when  he  described  his  con¬ 
tentment  with  the  navy  he  has  now  to  manage.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  Admiralty  has  made  a  constant  series  of 
small  blunders.  It  has  dealt  out  very  doubtful  justice  to 
its  officers,  and  its  official  composition  leaves  a  wide  field 
for  the  application  of  Mr.  Smith’s  reforming  energy.  But, 
if  we  leave  aside  details,  and  attend  only  to  the  general 
result,  we  may  safely  say  that  during  the  reigns  of  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  a  navy  has  been  built  up 
which  the  world  at  present  has  no  chance  of  matching.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  had  little  practical  proof  in  recent 
years  of  the  comparative  merits  of  navies.  There  have 
been  no  naval  wars.  The  American  struggle  only  gave 
an  opening  for  isolated  enterprises  of  skill  or  audacity  by 
sea.  The  Germans  had  no  navy  with  which  to  fight  the 
French,  and  fortune  was  so  adverse  to  the  French  armies 
that  the  chance  never  presented  itself  of  seeing  how 
far  the  French  fleet  could  have  effectually  co-operated 
with  them.  In  the  present  war  the  Turkish  navy  has 
ridden  over  the  seas  triumphant  and  unattacked ;  and 
where  it  has  conspicuously  failed,  as  on  the  Danube,  the 
value  of  the  lesson  this  failure  might  have  furnished  is 
minimized  by  the  reflection  that  the  monitors  might  have 
done  much  more  in  better  hands.  As  Russia  has  shrunk 
altogether  from  fighting  at  sea,  and  her  naval  operations 
have  been  confined  to  laying  down  torpedoes,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  at  least  some  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  would  have  been  gained  as  to  how  torpedoes 
can  be  best  used,  and  how  their  use  can  be  best 
defeated  and  anticipated.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
much  has  been  learnt  in  this  direction.  There  are 
three  main  uses  to  which  torpedoes  may  be  turned.  They 
may  be  used  to  bar  ships  from  following  the  course  which 
would  be  otherwise  open  to  them ;  they  may  be  used  to 
aid  in  barring  a  passage  which  is  also  commanded  by 
artillery  ;  and  they  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  in  an  encounter  in  the  open  sea.  On  the  use  of 
torpedoes  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  ways  the  present 
war  throws  no  light,  and  even  before  the  war  it  was  as 
obvious  as  it  is  now  that  when  torpedoes  are  added  to  guns 
on  shore  the  entrance  of  a  harbour  becomes  doubly 
dangerous.  It  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  is  known, 
neither  of  the  combatants  possesses  such  torpedoes  as  the 
English  navy  Avould  employ,  or  would  know  how  to  use 
them  if  they  had  got  them. 

In  praising  the  English  navy  Mr.  Smith  very  properly  drew 
attention  to  the  vast  variety  of  purposes  which  this  navy 
has  to  fulfil.  We  have  to  guard  our  own  coasts,  to  crush 
any  enemy  that  might  venture  to  encounter  ns,  to  convey 
troops  to  India,  and  to  protect  our  commerce  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  diversity  of  uses  to  which  it  may 
be  put  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  England  to  have  a 
navy  of  the  requisite  degree  of  excellence.  A  kind  of  per¬ 
fection  is  much  more  easily  reached  when  the  purposes  of 
a  navy  are  few  and  simple.  Great  praise,  for  instance,  has 
been  recently  lavished  on  the  Germans  for  the  skill  and 
steadfastness  with  which  they  have  first  considered  what 
ships  they  wanted,  and  then  carried  out  a  systematic  plan 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years.  Everything  the 
Germans  do  they  are  sure  to  do  well.  If  they  lay  out  a 
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penny  on  their  navy,  they  may  be  trusted  to  lay  it  out  in 
the  best  manner ;  and  as  they  had  the  advantage  of 
starting  quite  fresh,  they  naturally  looked  round  and 
carefully  considered  how  they  could  best  secure  their 
aims.  By  wise  management  and  a  judicious  outlay 
they  have  done  great  things.  They  have  improved  and 
secured  their  harbours,  they  have  arranged  to  protect 
their  coast-line,  and  they  have  a  respectable  number 
of  first-rate  sea-going  vessels.  But  they  had  much  to 
help  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  to  create  a 
new  navy,  while  England  has  always  got  to  give 
the  last  finish  to  a  navy  which  is  centuries  old,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  having  a  very  large  number  of  antique 
vessels  on  hand.  In  the  next  place,  what  the  Germans  had 
to  do  was  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  England 
had  to  do.  They  have  improved  and  secured  their 
harbours ;  but  then  they  had  only  three  harbours  to  improve 
and  secure.  They  have  guarded  their  coast-line  ;  but  it  is 
a  coast-line  on  which  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  effect  a 
landing,  and  on  which  scarcely  any  wealthy  cities  lie  open 
to  the  enemy.  They  have  got  ironclads  big  enough  and 
good  enough  to  protect  their  commerce  and  to  avenge  in¬ 
sults  offered  by  small  States.  They  have  lately  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  frighten  one  of  the  minor  South 
American  Republics,  and  they  could  pi’obably  secure  the 
limited  amount  of  maritime  commerce  which  they  possess 
against  any  naval  Power  of  the  second  class.  But  England 
has  a  very  different  task.  She  has  to  guard  the  coasts  of 
two  islands,  these  coasts  being  studded  with  the  buildings 
which  great  wealth  and  long  security  have  called  into  exist¬ 
ence.  She  has  to  improve  and  secure, not  three  harbours,  but 
a  hundred.  She  has  to  equip  and  pi’otect  vast  naval  arsenals. 
She  has  to  be  able  to  meet  without  fear,  not  only  any  naval 
Power  of  the  first  class,  bat  a  possible  combination  of  such 
Powers.  She  has  to  guard  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  ships  safe  that  roam  over  every  sea.  She  has  also 
chosen  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  human  race,  and  undertakes 
to  put  down  the  sea-borne  slave-trade.  She  has  not  got 
merely  to  frighten  little  States  when  they  behave  after  the 
fashion  of  Spanish  Republics  ;  but  she  has  to  claim  in  virtue 
of  her  navy  an  equal  voice  with  Germany  in  the  settlement 
of  European  affairs.  She  has,  in  fact,  too  much  to  do 
for  her  navy  to  be  absolutely  perfect.  But  we  may  be 
reasonably  content  if  we  have  a  navy  fairly  up  to  its  vast 
work,  and  we  may  accept,  until  it  is  disproved,  Mr.  Smith’s 
assurance  that  this  is  the  kind  of  navy  we  have  actually 
got. 


FRANCE. 

mHE  Conservatives  who  are  following  or  egging  on 
X  Marshal  MacMahon  in  his  resistance  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  popular  majority  which  it  represents 
must  have  some  moments  of  regret.  The  thoroughgoing 
Legitimist  is  exempt  from  any  such  discomfort,  because 
the  confusion  which  the  Marshal’s  action  has  everywhere 
produced  is  but  part  of  that  probation  through  which 
France  must  pass  in  order  to  become  worthy  of  Henry  V. 
The  Bonapartists  are  perfectly  easy  because  they  have 
never  imagined  that  Erance  would  see  tho  beauty  of  a 
restored  Empire  until  she  has  first  experienced  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  an  overthrown  Republic.  Tho  darker  the  sky  be¬ 
comes,  the  nearer,  as  each  party  hopes,  is  the  dawn  of  the 
desired  Restoration.  But  the  genuine  Conservatives,  the 
men  who  were  content  with  things  as  they  were,  but 
thought  that  under  a  Liberal  Ministry  they  might  get 
worse  ;  the  men  who  have  no  lingering  love  for  the  old 
Monarchy,  and  who  cherish  no  affection,  sentimental  or 
self-interested,  for  the  Napoleonic  legend — these,  if  any 
such  there  be  among  the  Marshal’s  supporters,  must  some¬ 
times  ask  themselves  what  the  country  has  gained  by  the 
policy  of  tho  16th  of  May.  Have  the  Conservative 
masses — those  rural  electors  who  were  once  supposed 
to  be  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  and  who  are  still  as 
determined  as  ever  to  support  no  Government  which  does 
not  give  them  security  for  order  and  material  prosperity — 
have  they  been  conciliated?  The  vote  of  the  14th  of 
October  was  as  decisive  in  its  character  as  any  plebiscite 
could  be,  and  it  was  given  against  the  Marshal.  To 
whom  does  any  further  appeal  from  that  virtual  plebiscite 
lie  ?  No  matter  how  it  is  disguised,  the  answer  must  be, 
to  the  army.  When  the  Marshal’s  friends  talk  of  a  fresh 
dissolution,  of  a  state  of  siege,  of  taxes  collected  without 
tho  authority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  they  talk  in 
truth  of  a  purely  military  despotism.  When  constitutional 


forms  have  onco  been  overthrown  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  Government  but  'sheer  force.  It  may  be  more  or 
less  naked  according  to  circumstances,  hut  it  is  still  force. 
What  comfort  is  there  in  such  a  state  of  things  for  those 
who  do  after  all  desire  to  see  France  enjoy  settled  institu¬ 
tions  ?  They  will  be  no  nearer  the  realization  of  their 
desires  than  they  were  twenty-seven  years  ago.  All  the 
gains  of  the  long  interval  will  have  gone  for  nothing.  The 
fact  that  the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen  aro  Conservative, 
which  Napoleon  ILL  brought  to  light;  and  the  other  fact, 
which  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years  has  brought  to 
light,  that  their  Conservatism  is  mainly  social,  and  that,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Republic  gives  them  securities  on  this  bead,  they 
prefer  the  Republic  to  any  other  form  of  Government,  will 
be  as  though  they  had  never  been  disclosed.  The  Republic 
will  have  been  overthrown  by  military  violence,  and  over¬ 
thrown  not  because  it  left  any  social  necessities  unsatisfied, 
but  because  it  was  necessarily  hostile  to  the  partisans  of 
the  Government  into  whose  place  it  had  stepped.  It  is 
true  the  Duke  of  Broglie  maintains  that  it  is  the  social 
peril  that  the  Marshal  is  warding  off  from  France.  But 
the  political  value  of  such  an  assurance  depends  entirely 
on  the  degree  of  acceptance  which  it  gains.  It  had  become 
worthless  by  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  October.  It  is 
essentially  an  argument  addressed  to  the  nation;  and 
when  the  nation  has  answered  that  it  is  not  convinced,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  believe  that  there  is  a  social 
peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  appeal  has  at  all  events  been 
made  too  soon.  The  Conservative,  as  opposed  to  the 
dynastic,  partisans  of  tho  Marshal  ought  at  least  to  have 
waited  until  their  adversaries  had  shown  themselves  in 
their  true  colours,  and  not  have  mistaken  M.  Simon’s  inno¬ 
cent  and  feeble  flame  for  the  Radical  lightning  which  was 
to  bring  destruction  on  every  settled  institution.  A 
greater  humiliation  could  hardly  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  Orleanist  tradition  than  the  presentation  of  an 
address  from  a  hundred  of  the  leading  wholesale  and 
retail  traders  in  Paris,  praying  the  Marshal  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  decision  of  tho  nation.  What  has  become 
of  the  bourgeoisie  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  strength 
of  the  Citizen  King  and  of  his  House  ?  They  have  gone 
over  to  the  Republic,  not  because  they  love  the  Republic, 
but  because  they  love  their  business,  and  because  they  find 
that  their  business  went  on  more  prosperously  when  the 
Marshal  was  content  to  accept  his  Ministers  from  the 
Chamber  than  it  goes  on  now  when  he  is  supposed  to  be 
protecting  trade  against  the  Chamber.  It  is  of  no  avail 
that  he  has  chosen  a  strictly  business  Cabinet,  and  raa  ii 
the  Exhibition  of  1S7S  tho  principal  feature  of  his  policy. 
These  perverse  traders  plead  that  they  know  more  about 
business  than  he  does  ;  and  they  insist  that  it  is  only  “  by 
“  giving  full  and  sincere  satisfaction  to  the  wish  so  clearly 
“  and  emphatically  expressed  at  the  last  elections  ”  that 
he  can  enable  France  to  offer  her  guests  a  really  worthy 
hospitality.  This  practical  and  common-sense  view  of  the 
situation  ought  to  have  been  the  view  put  forward  by  all 
genuine  Conservatives.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  tho  view 
which  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Conservatives 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  discredit. 

The  letter  which  M.  Raoul  Duval  has  just  made  public 
is  another  slap  in  the  face  to  the  Conservatives  who  support 
the  Marshal.  M.  Raoul  Duval  may  be  called  a  reasonable 
Imperialist — a  politician,  that  is  to  say,  who  holds  that 
France  would  be  most  prosperous  under  a  well-administered 
Empii’e,  provided  that  it  was  set  up  by  the  free  choice  of 
tho  nation.  M.  Duval  voted  on  the  Conservative  side  in 
1873,  because  M.  Thiers  was  not  sufficiently  ready  to 
pacify  the  fears  of  the  Right.  But  he  complains  that, 
instead  of  redeeming  their  pledge  then  given,  and  respecting 
the  Republican  form  of  government,  the  Right  have  ever 
since  that  time  been  intriguing  against  the  Republic. 
True  Conservatism,  he  goes  on,  consists  in  submitting  to 
the  will  of  Erance,  in  accommodating  themselves  to  the 
institutions  established  by  law,  and  in  leaving  the  future 
to  decide  whether  the  distrust  Iwhich  these  institutions 
inspire  in  them  is  well  or  ill  founded.  Thus  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  who  claim  to  be  superior  to  all  dynastic  consider¬ 
ations,  and  to  have  the  social  Avelfare  of  Erance  solely  in 
view,  have  exposed  themselves  to  bo  lectured,  with  excellent 
reason,  by  a  man  who  has  never  claimed  to  be  more  than 
a  provisional  Republican,  but  who  is  able  to  see  that  tho 
resistance  to  tho  majority  of  tho  electors  which  tbe 
Marshal  is  now  offering  can  only  land  Erance  once  more 
in  tbe  chaos  to  which  baffled  intriguers  of  every  hue  aro 
naturally  anxious  to  reduce  her.  If  the  Marshal  listeus 
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to  bis  worst,  but  most  persistent,  advisers,  the  country  will 
be  in  a  worse  position  politically  than  it  was  in  after 
the  4th  of  September,  1870.  A  regular  Government 
bad  then  been  ovei'thrown,  and  an  improvised  Government, 
without  any  express  popular  confirmation,  had  been  set  up 
in  its  place.  JJut  the  Government  of  National  Defence 
could  plead  the  necessity  which  knows  no  law,  and  they 
had  at  least  popular  acquiescence  on  their  side.  If  Marshal 
MacMahon  determines  to  govern  without  the  Chamber,  he 
will  have  no  similar  excuse  to  offer;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  he  will  not  meet  with  an  active  and 
decided  resistance. 

The  latest  news  seems  to  suggest  that  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  at  length  becoming  clearer  to  his  mind.  lie 
has  sent  for  the  Presidents  of  t lie  two  Chambers,  and  has 
informed  them  that  the  Legislature  is  in  no  danger,  thus 
implicitly  contradicting  the  rumour  that  a  coup  d'etat  of 
some  kind  is  in  preparation.  It  is  something,  of  course, 
to  know  that  the  Marshal  does  not  at  present  contemplate 
any  open  breach  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  satisfaction  j 
derived  from  this  assurance  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  J 
reflection  that  under  any  circumstances  a  coup  d'etat  could  | 
hardly  have  been  contemplated  until  the  quarrel  between  [ 
the  President  and  the  Chamber  had  gone  some  way  further. 
The  Marshal  is  now  said  to  bo  waiting  to  see  what  the 
Chamber  will  do  in  regard  to  the  Budget.  If  they 
are  willing  to  discuss  it,  and  so  to  prevent  the  public 
administration  from  coming  to  a  stand,  he  will  choose  | 
a  Parliamentary  Ministry.  If  they  refuse  to  discuss 
it,  and  so  bring  the  jpuhlic  administration  to  a 
standstill,  he  will  ask  the  Senate  to  choose  between  a 
fiesh  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  and  his  own  resignation. 
That  the  Chamber  will  so  completely  surrender  the  power  | 
of  the  purse  as  to  vote  the  Budget  as  though  nothing  had 
happened  is  highly  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  to  be  wisely  unwilling  to  introduce  mor’e  confusion 
into  the  public  service  than  is  unavoidable  ;  and  with  this 
view  to  contemplate  voting  the  bulk  of  the  Estimates,  and 
only  withholding  the  expenses  of  purely  political  agents. 
Whether  the  Marshal  will  accept  this  compromise  is 
another  question,  and  the  paternal  attitude  he  has  lately 
assumed  towards  the  officials  appointed  by  the  late  Go¬ 
vernment  suggests  the  fear  that  he  may  regard  the  with¬ 
holding  of  their  salaries  as  a  renewed  defiance  to  himself. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  II A  WARDEN. 


THERE  is  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  speech 
at  Hawarden.  The  parish  is  happy  in  its  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  sounding  board  to  the  most  popular  of  lay 
preachers  ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  they  are  lightly  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  Bulgarian  or  Bosnian  refugees.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  sometimes  employed  his  neighbours,  who  were  also 
his  constituents,  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  as  when 
he  promulgated  the  new  creed  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  an  election  address  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
Tamworth  Manifesto.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  Sir 
Robert  Peel  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  which  is 
now  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  long  been  not  only 
the  official  leader  of  his  party,  but  beyond  comparison  its 
most  eminent  member;  and  after  attaining  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister  and  greatly  improving  the  legislation  of 
his  time,  he  assumed  an  independent  position,  having 
announced  his  determination  not  to  resume  office.  The 
party  which  had  always  opposed  him  retained  power 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  careful  to  spare  them  all  embarrassment,  and 
he  facilitated  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  conduct 
of  public  business.  Respected  throughout  Europe,  he  was 
incapable  of  creating  or  increasing  diplomatic  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  and  when  on  one  occasion  he  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  paying  him  a  high  personal  compliment.  Mr.  Gladstone 
lias  chosen  a  different  part,  with  doubtful  advantage  to 
his  popularity,  and  with  a  great  sacrifice  of  personal  dig¬ 
nity.  In  every  agitation  he  is  the  most  restless  advocate 
of  innovation ;  and  he  has,  notwithstanding  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  become  a  zealous 
partisan  in  the  most  complicated  and  dangerous  of  inter¬ 
national  controversies.  Although  during  his  long  term  of 
office  he  maintained  the  policy  which  is  that  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  his  colleagues,  his  opponents,  and  his  successors, 
he  now  pronounces  a  retrospective  and  unqualified  con¬ 
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demnation  on  the  Turkish  Empire  and  its  ancient  connexion 
with  England.  In  any  negotiation  which  may  arise  out  of 
the  present  war  the  English  Government  will  be  hampered 
in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  national  honour  and  interests 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  extravagant  denunciations  of  one  of 
the  parties  in  the  contest. 

Mr.  Forbes  thought  it  right  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen  the  knowledge  which  ho  had  acquired  of 
Russiau  administration  and  of  the  characters  of  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  It  might  have  seemed  unnecessary  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  reply  on  behalf  of  his  special 
clients.  His  apology  for  the  Bulgarians  is  in  substance 
that  their  vices  are  those  of  an  oppressed  population,  and 
that  their  tyrants,  and  not  themselves,  are  responsible  for 
their  degraded  condition.  Mr.  Forbes  had  argued  from 
their  evident  prosperity  that  the  stories  of  Turkish  extor¬ 
tion  and  cruelty  were  probably  exaggerated.  Mr.  Gladstone 
explains  the  comfort  and  wealth  which  they  apparently 
possess  by  two  remarkable  theories.  The  Bulgarians,  he 
says,  who  were  seen  by  Mr.  Forbes  evidently  belonged  to 
districts  occupied  by  the  Russian  armies,  whereas  op¬ 
pression  must  have  been  practised  by  the  Turks.  It 
is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  possession  of  nume¬ 
rous  flocks  and  herds,  of  stacks  of  grain,  and  of 
well-furnished  houses,  can  have  been  results  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  invasion.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  reason  is  no  less 
paradoxical.  The  Bulgarians,  he  says,  are  rich  because 
they  have  plenty  of  land  ;  and  land  is  abundant  because 
the  Turks  have  exterminated  or  greatly  thinned  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  statement  seems  to  be  utterly  unfounded,  even 
if  it  were  not  obvious  that  misgovernment  which  had 
greatly  reduced  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  would  have 
caused  poverty  and  distress  among  the  survivors.  When 
the  Mussulmans  of  Northern  Bulgaria  fled  before  the  Russian 
invasion  they  neither  molested  those  whom  they  left 
behind,  nor  meddled  with  their  property.  Mr.  Gladstone 
compares  their  inoffensive  conduct  to  the  proceedings  of 
a  man  who  had  beaten  a  helpless  victim  on  ninety- 
nine  days  out  of  a  hundred,  and  who  claimed  gratitude 
because  he  had  suspended  the  torture  on  the  hundredth 
day.  The  ninety-nine  acts  of  oppression  exist  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  imagination.  The  history  of  the  hundredth 
day  alone  depends  on  evidence.  The  outrages  committed 
in  the  panic  of  1876  on  the  south  of  the  Balkans  were 
inexcusable  and  deplorable ;  but  massacres  are,  even  in 
Turkey,  exceptional  and  not  ordinary  occurrences.  Mr. 
Forbes  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of 
Philippopolis ;  but  he  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 
that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  Turks  were  rather 
careless  than  cruel. 

The  comic  element  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  fit  to 
introduce  into  his  lecture  might  have  escaped  criticism  if 
it  had  not  served  him  as  a  serious  argument.  It  was  for 
himself  to  consider  the  propriety  of  raising  a  laugh  by  read¬ 
ing  an  absurd  and  imaginary  description  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  an  account  of  his  early  career  when  he  kept 
swine  in  Bulgaria.  Few  great  statesmen  have  willingly 
raised  a  laugh  from  a  crowd  at  their  own  expense;  but  the 
parishioners  of  Hawarden  gladly  accept  a  passage  of  broad 
comedy  from  the  austere  personage  whom  they  justly  rever¬ 
ence  as  the  principal  inhabitant.  The  contrast  with  the 
real  facts  was  undoubtedly  ludicrous,  but  it  was  scarcely 
stranger  than  the  inference  which  was  drawn  from  the  dull 
buffoonery  of  the  unknown  Turkish  scribbler.  Having 
exhausted  the  risible  faculties  of  an  audience  not  perhaps 
accustomed  to  humour,  Mr.  Gladstone  gravely  asserted  that 
the  Turkish  Government  had  authorized  the  caricature  of 
his  biography  and  his  personal  appearance.  In  the  midst  of 
a  war  for  life  and  death  the  Porte  is  at  leisure  to  dictate  to 
a  newspaper  writer  a  fantastical  libel  on  an  adversary  who 
is  certainly  not  entitled  to  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  condescend  to  retaliate  by  a  personal  attack,  not  on 
the  present  Ministers  of  the  Sultan,  but  on  a  Turkish 
statesman  who  had  the  audacity  to  contemplate  the  re¬ 
generation  of  his  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  read  in  a 
book  lately  published  a  story,  supposed  to  have  been  told 
by  an  anonymous  Turkish  Colonel,  of  an  assassination  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  command  of  Mibiiat  Pasha  when  he  governed 
the  Vilayet  of  the  Danube.  The  tale  itself  is  probably 
hundreds  of  years  old,  for  it  bears  on  its  face  the  character 
of  fiction.  Midhat  Pasha’s  name  is  perhaps  obnoxious  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  as  formerly  to  General  Ionatieff,  because 
he  proved  that  a  Turkish  ruler  could  make  roads,  could 
encourage  industry,  and  could  compel  Christians  and 
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Mussulmans  to  live  together  under  a  just  and  equal 
administration.  His  crime  is  aggravated  by  his  later 
attempt  to  restrain  the  despotism  which  has  ruined  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and,  above  all,  by  his  steady  resistance  to 
Russian  menace  and  intrigue.  Though  Midhat  has  done 
all  this,  and  more,  he  ought  to  have  been  secure  against 
the  form  of  attack  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  adopt.  Having  without  evidence  or  probability 
published  his  charge  of  murder,  he  challenges  the  victim 
of  calumny  to  contradict  and  disprove  the  accusation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  has  often  been  exposed  to  milder 
slanders,  and  ho  has  not  failed  to  deny  the  right  of 
libellers  to  call  upon  him  for  a  denial  of  unproved 
charges.  A  Turk  as  the  great  anti-human  specimen  of 
humanity  seems  not  to  be  entitled  to  human  justice. 
Turkish  Pashas  have  no  schoolrooms  full  of  humble  and 
admiring  neighbours  whose  laughter  they  may  excite  by 
exposing  the  blunders  of  English  Giaours. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  violations  of  good  taste  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  passionate  feeling  only  deserve  notice  because 
they  impair  the  authority  which  ought  to  attend  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  political  rank.  A  gi'aver  objection  may  be  taken 
to  his  persistent  misconception  of  the  issues  on  which  he 
asks  for  the  verdict  of  the  country.  Those  who  deplore 
and  censure  a  war  of  ambition  which  may  probably 
produce  incalculable  mischief  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  faults  and  failings  of  the  Turks,  or  even  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  innocence  of  any  Pasha  whom  the 
enemies  of  Turkey  may  accuse  of  murder.  The  Turks 
are  what  they  have  been  for  years  and  perhaps  for  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  the  few  theorists  who  maintain  that  it  would 
at  any  time  have  been  just  and  expedient  to  drive  them 
out  of  Europe  are  consistent  in  approving  the  Russian 
invasion.  The  people  are  no  worse  than  when  their  in¬ 
dependence  was  defended  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  Go¬ 
vernment  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  better.  Mr.  Gladstone 
declares,  with  a  wild  overflow  of  invective,  that  the  Turks 
are  guilty  of  cruelty,  ferocity,  unbridled  lust,  which  are,  he 
says,  the  vices  of  conquerors ;  of  meanness,  ferocity,  and 
robbery,  which  he  describes  as  the  vices  of  slaves  ;  and  of 
systematic  slander,  exemplified  in  the  description  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  Bulgarian  swineherd.  If  all  these  things  are  true, 
they  were  true  when  Mr.  Gladstone  concurred  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  when  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  1871 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  Porte.  The 
business  of  a  foreign  State  is  not  to  guarantee  the  morality 
of  the  subjects  of  another  Power,  but  to  consider  whether 
it  is  expedient  that  its  territory  should  be  annexed  by  an 
invader.  As  usual,  Mr.  Gladstone  sneers  at  British  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  when  he  was  in  office,  he  willingly  or  unwill¬ 
ingly  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  defend  them. 


M.  LAXFREY. 

PREMATURE  death  has  carried  off  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  French  writers  and  one  of  the  most  consci¬ 
entious,  moderate,  and  high-minded  of  the  Life  Senators  of 
the  Left.  M.  Lanfrey  has  left  unfinished  his  history  of 
Napoleon,  and  will  no  longer  aid  a  struggling  party  with 
vise  counsels  and  the  lustre  of  his  name.  To  French 
iiterature  and  to  the  political  world  of  France  the  loss  is 
great  and  irreparable.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  the  sense  in 
which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  Geote  were  Liberals. 
He  had  the  conviction,  deduced  from  a  life  of  study,  that 
it  was  only  by  reflection  and  endeavour  that  men  could 
improve  themselves,  and  that  it  was  only  by  improving 
themselves  that  they  could  improve  their  country.  The 
whole  bent  of  his  mind  was  fixed,  with  a  firmness  that 
every  year  increased,  in  a  direction  adverse  to  Imperialism. 
No  occupation  could  have  been  more  congenial  to 
him  than  that  of  doing  his  best  to  smite  down  the 
golden  idol  which  the  worshippers  of  Napoleon  had  set 
up ;  and  after  having  practised  his  hand  as  an  historian 
in  a  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  the  Popes,  and  in 
drawing  a  series  of  political  portraits  of  eminent  French¬ 
men,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  writing,  as  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  written,  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty.  He  had  completed  four  volumes 
before  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  and  the  fifth  volume 
was  published  two  years  ago.  In  the  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  M.  Thiers  Minister  at  Bern,  and  he  was 
pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  continue  at  his  post 
after  M.  Thiers  was  replaced  by  the  Marshal.  It  was 


creditable  to  the  Duke  that  he  should  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  literary  eminence  and  high  character  of  an  opponent ; 
but  when  the  project  for  bringing  back  the  head  of 
the  Bourbons  as  a  Legitimist  King  came  into  prominence, 
the  divergence  of  views  between  the  Minister  and  his  chief 
became  too  wide,  and  M.  Lanfrey’s  resignation  was 
accepted.  The  long  illness  which  has  at  last  proved 
fatal  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  active  exertion 
in  the  field  of  politics,  and,  it  is  feared,  has  also  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  further  prosecution  of  his  History.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  published  volumes  only 
carry  the  reader  down  to  the  eve  of  the  rupture  with 
Russia,  and  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  part  of 
Napoleon’s  history — that  of  his  fall — had  still  to  be  written. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  accomplished  to  effect  the  main 
purpose  of  the  writer.  This  was  simply  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Napoleon,  to  let  Frenchmen  know  what  the  hero 
was  really  like,  and  what  was  the  system  that  he  set  up. 
M.  Lanfrey  was  far  too  wise  and  too  honest  to  write  a  mere 
impassioned  denunciation  of  Napoleon  in  the  style  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Such  a  composition  would  have  produced 
no  effect  on  the  class  whom  M.  Lanfrey  wished  to  reach, 
those  Avho  will  inquire  and  weigh  evidence  and  judge 
for  themselves.  He  was  not  unfair  to  Napoleon  ;  where 
there  is  a  doubt  he  gives  Napoleon  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ; 
when  he  thinks  Napoleon  has  been  misjudged,  he  says 
so.  This,  no  doubt,  was  simply  to  do  the  duty  of 
an  honest  critic ;  but  the  materials  for  condemning 
Napoleon,  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  Napoleon  was  not  too 
great  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  were  so  ample  that  M.  Lanfrey  could  have  felt  no 
temptation  to  conceal  anything  that  he  thought  could  be 
said  on  Napoleon’s  behalf;  and  of  course  he  paid  the 
constant  tribute  to  Napoleon’s  military  genius,  power  of 
organization,  and  fertility  of  resource  which  any  one  who 
calls  himself  an  historian  must  pay.  It  was  not  so  much  to 
attack  Napoleon  as  to  shatter  the  Napoleonic  legend  that 
M.  Lanfrey  had  in  view  as  the  chief  aim  of  his  labours ; 
and,  so  far  as  any  historian  can  dispel  popular  illusions,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  his  task. 

To  the  notion  that  Napoleon  was  a  man  whom  honest 
men  can  properly  admire  M.  Lanfrey  opposes,  insists  on, 
and  proves  that  Napoleon  was  the  most  prodigious  and 
contemptible  liar  the  world  has  ever  seen.  That  Napoleon 
was  ambitious,  treacherous,  unscrupulous,  cruel,  and  selfish 
is  familiar  to  every  one.  To  say  this  is  only  to  say  that 
he  had  faults  which  his  admirers  think  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  character  of  a  great  man,  or  which  are 
easily  pardoned  in  one.  But  M.  Lanfrey  was  buoyed  up 
by  the  hope  that  the  world  would  recoil  from  a  certain 
amount  of  lying  even  in  the  greatest  man.  Every  one 
knew  that  Napoleon  wrote  bombastic  despatches,  and 
tricked  and  deceived  friends  and  enemies.  But  literary 
rhapsodies  were  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  in  point  of 
style  Napoleon  was  not  much  worse  than  Chateaubriand; 
and  a  conqueror  is  not  expected  to  tell  the  precise  truth 
to  those  whom  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  plunder.  It  is 
the  peculiar  meanness  of  Napoleon’s  lying  that  M.  Lanfrey 
endeavoured  to  bring  into  the  light  of  day.  As  he  says, 
Napoleon  was  the  creator  of  his  own  legend.  He  was 
perpetually  preparing  a  false  history  for  posterity.  He  in¬ 
vented  artful  schemes  by  which  the  blame  of  his  misdeeds 
or  blunders  might  be  shifted  by  the  historians  of  the  future 
on  the  shoulders  of  others.  He  tried  to  cast  on  Talleyrand 
the  responsibility  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
and  of  the  inveiglement  of  the  Spanish  Princes  to  Bayonne. 
He  concocted  an  imaginary'  letter  to  Murat,  in  which,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Spanish  war,  he  warned  that  impetuous 
commander  of  all  the  dangers  which  were  sure  to  beset  the 
French  army;  and  which,  as  he  was  writing  long  after  all 
was  over,  he  was  able  to  foretel  with  his  usual  penetrating 
insight.  He  heightened  the  meanness  of  his  divorce  from 
Josephine  by  imagining  the  plea  of  duress  to  account  for 
his  having  gone  tnrough  the  religious  ceremony  with  her; 
so  that  “  this  singular  minor,”  as  M.  Lanfrey  calls  him, 
offered  himself  as  the  victim  df  stern  compulsion  on  the  part 
of  his  unhappy  and  timid  wife.  He  in  fact  carried  lying 
to  the  height  of  a  tine  art,  and  had  a  boundless  belief  in 
its  unfailing  usefulness.  When  he  ordered  ten  grandees  of 
Spain  to  be  picked  out  and  shot  he  called  the  proceeding 
an  act  of  amnesty.  When  he  ordered  a  law  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  sanctioning  the  erection  of  seven  State  prisons,  he 
was  shocked  to  find  there  was  no  preamble  to  it,  and 
ordered  two  pages  of  liberal  motives  for  the  law  to  be  pre¬ 
fixed.  M.  Lanfrey  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the 
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Napoleonic  system.  It  was,  in  bis  view,  a  sham  through¬ 
out.  There  was  a  sham  Senate,  a  sham  Council  of  State, 
and  a  very  sham  Legislative  Body.  The  control  of  finance 
was  a  pure  farce.  Napoleon  was  always  promising  what 
he  called  liberal  institutions  to  other  countries,  aud  the 
end  of  his  liberal  institutions  was  invariably  conscrip¬ 
tion,  grinding  taxation,  and  cold-blooded  intimidation. 
Spain  was  one  of  these  countries  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
orders  he  gave  when  Spain  seemed  at  his  feet  was 
that  a  hundred  poor  persons  should  bo  seized  at  random 
in  Madrid,  of  whom  fifteen  were  to  bo  shot  and  the  rest 
sent  to  the  galleys.  In  short,  everything,  or  almost 
everything,  that  this  hero  set  up  as  specially  his  own 
was  a  delusion.  His  new  nobility,  his  reconciled  Church, 
his  dependent  kingdoms,  were  all  impostures.  All  that  he 
had  that  was  real  was  his  genius,  his  selfishness,  and  his 
army. 

As  an  historical  study  M.  Lanfrey’s  work  is  not  likely 
to  be  quickly  superseded  or  successfully  attacked.  Those 
who  henceforth  idolize  Napoleon  will  at  auy  rate  know 
with  what  defects  they  have  got  to  accept  him;  and  so 
long  as  patient  labour,  width  of  grasp,  and  brilliant 
turns  -  of  language  attract  readers,  M.  Lanfrey’s  work 
will  be  read.  But  when  it  is  asked  how  far  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  main  purpose  of  shattering  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  it  was  inevitable 
ho  should  fail  in  one  way,  while  he  certainly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  another.  An  historian  can  do  little  to 
dispel  popular  illusions.  When  people  are  determined  to 
believo  a  legend  they  will  believe  it.  It  is  always  easy 
to  turn  history  round  and  to  find  grounds  of  excuse  for 
heroes.  And,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  fairness  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  ho  was  mean,  he  lived 
in  _a  mean  world.  His  contemporaries  on  the  Continent 
were  as  shabby  a  lot  of  people  as  ever  trod  the  earth.  If 
he  is  to  be  despised  for  the  effrontery  and  mendacity  with 
which  he  divorced  Josephine,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  accepted  his  pleas,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  who  gave  his  daughter  to  this  singular  divorcee  ? 
If  Napoleon  worshipped  success,  so  did  those  with  whom 
Napoleon  had  to  deal.  M.  Lanfrey  says  of  Goethe  that 
he  showed  himself  less  of  a  man  than  of  a  Grand 
Chamberlain  when  he  did  homage  at  Erfurt  to  the 
conqueror  of  his  country.  But  Goethe  was  only  the  most 
eminent  of  Grand  Chamberlains  in  a  time  when  kings  were 
burning  to  walk  in  his  footsteps.  So  long  as  French  peasants 
•  eagerly  accepted  the  Napoleonic  legend,  an  Imperialist 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  audacity  aud  ingenuity  which 
distinguish  his  party  might  have  written  an  apparent 
refutation  of  M.  Lanfrey’s  hook  which  would  have  easily 
satisfied  those  unexacting  critics.  The  Napoleonic  legend 
has  been  shattered ;  bnt  it  has  been  shattered  not  by  a 
book,  but  by  Sedan.  That  Imperialism  has  not  been  able 
to  keep  a  foreign  army  out  of  French  homes  is  the  patent 
fact  that  has  given  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  fatal  blow. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  Lanfrey  has  in  one  way  neither 
written  nor  lived  in  vain.  The  real  basis  of  opposition  to 
all  the  Napoleonic  traditions  and  ideas  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  acceptance  of  adverse  criticisms,  but  iu  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  new  iu  France,  but  every  day  in¬ 
creasing.  This  is  the  spirit  of  men  who  are  determined 
.at  onco  to  do  their  duty  and  to  have  their  rights ;  whom 
reflection  has  led  to  see  the  paramount  importance  of  law, 
•of  order,  and  freedom ;  and  who  have  learnt,  and  who 
.practise  the  lesson,  that  the  perform  nice  of'  everyday  duties 
is  the  only  road  to  a  lasting  political  settlement.  To  such 
<men  M.  Lanfrey  and  his  book  were  as  welcome  as  rain 
after  drought.  He  gave  them  food  for  a  healthy  scorn  of 
what  is  base  and  for  an  intelligent  adherence  towbat  is  not 
base;  and  it  may  be  added  that  to  snch  men  he  will  long 
live,  though  he  has  passed  away  from  among  them,  and 
will  speak  though  he  is  dead. 


TA  UTILS  IN  ANTING  A. 

f|rHE  Republican  party  in  the  United  States  seems 
i  likely  to  lose  the  supremacy  which  has  lasted  for  six¬ 
teen  years.  The  Democrats  have  a  sufficient,  though 
diminished,  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
they  may  perhaps  ultimately  obtain  the  control  of  the 
Senate.  Tht'ir  chance  of  success  is  increased  by  the  schism 
which  has  been  produced  in  the  Republican  party  by  the 
President’s  efforts  to  reform  tin-  Civil  Service,  and  by  his 
tolerant  policy  in  the  South  ;  but  the  vital  struggle  for  a 


majority  in  the  Senate  will  be  determined  by  a  strict 
party  vote.  All  the  Republicans  are  equally  anxious  to 
confirm  the  election  of  the  notorious  Kellogg  as  Senator 
for  Louisiana ;  and  two  other  seats  are  also  in  dispute.  In 
tbe  Senate  there  are  no  Election  Committees,  nor  has  any 
other  judicial  machinery  been  provided.  The  doubtful 
elections  depend  exclusively  on  the  strength  of  the  parties 
who,  if  they  respectively  succeed,  will  confirm  or  create  a 
permanent  majority  for  themselves.  At  the  time  of  the 
latest  accounts  tbe  Democrats  aud  Republicans  were  for 
the  moment  equally  divided  ;  but  Mr.  Blaine  and  another 
Republican  Senator  were  hurrying  to  Washington  in  the 
hope  of  turning  the  scale  of  victory.  At  this  point  an  in- 
terestinguncertainty  was  caused  by  tbeunexpected  secession 
of  Mr.  Paterson  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  a  Mr.  Conover 
who  belonged  to  tbe  same  class  of  politicians.  The 
deserters  from  the  Republican  party  were  of  the  kind 
known  as  “carpet-baggers,”  or  Northern  adventurers  who 
had  sought  political  and  material  profit  by  managing  the 
votes  of  emancipated  negroes  in  the  South.  Although 
their  principles  may  not  perhaps  have  been  extraordinarily 
strict,  they  were  by  party  connexion  Republican  of  the 
Republicans ;  and  it  was  by  the  extravagant  proceedings 
of  many  of  their  number  that  the  reaction  lias  been  pro- 
vokedinthe  Southern  States.  Paterson  is  at  present  exposed 
to  prosecution  for  frauds  which,  if  they  have  really  been 
committed,  may  rival  the  impudent  peculation  of  Tweed. 
Perhaps  Conover  may  have  engaged  in  similar  practices, 
though  the  circumstances  of  his  case  are  not  so  generally 
known.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Paterson,  like  the 
chief  witnesses  in  a  late  English  trial,  hopes  to  obtain 
impunity  by  the  betrayal  of  his  accomplices.  He  has 
consequently  of  late  voted  with  the  Democrats.  The 
Republicans,  however,  have  now  detached  Conover  from 
the  Democrats,  and  Paterson  may  also  bo  brought  over. 
Taunts  against  the  Democrats  for  accepting  the  aid  of 
disreputable  proselytes  may  he  answered  by  the  obvious 
rejoinder  that  the  Republicans  are  responsible  for  the  mis¬ 
deeds  of  their  allies  in  the  South  ;  and  that  they  are  even 
now  contending  for  the  admission  to  the  Senate  of  dis¬ 
reputable  partisans. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  main  party  contest  Mr.  Conkling 
and  other  Republican  malcontents  are  exerting  themselves 
to  thwart  tbe  President  in  his  efforts  to  purify  the  public 
service.  At  a  secret  meeting  of  Republican  Senators  Mr. 
Conkling  is  understood  to  have  proposed  the  rejection  of 
the  President’s  nominations  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
vacancies  had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  party,  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  sufficient  reasons.  In  other  words,  the  President 
was  to  be  prevented  from  dismissing  pnblic  officers  who 
might,  in  defiance  of  his  prohibition,  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  elections.  Mr.  Conkling’s  proposal  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  a  majority ;  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  nominations  opposed  by  the  Republicans  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  adhesion  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes.  The  jourmalists  of  the  party  are  both  puzzled 
and  scandalized  by  a  quarrel  which  must  be  encouraging  to 
the  Democrats.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  policy  is  unpalatable  to  nearly  all  the  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Conkling  is 
accused  of  producing  an  unseasonable  division.  It  is  of 
course  thought  necessary  to  devise  popular  arguments 
against  a  change  which  to  foreigners  seems  in  a  high  degree 
expedient.  In  a  late  interview  with  a  newspaper  reporter 
Air*.  Conkling  described  a  body  of  civil  servants  holding 
office  during  good  behaviour  as  a  bureaucratic  aristocracy 
which  would  bo  inconsistent  with  Republican  institutions. 
An  aristocracy,  in  the  original  sense  of  tho  word,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  obnoxious  to  tbe  devotees  of  equality.  If  those 
who  administer  public  affairs  were  really  better  than  the 
average  community,  the  double  advantage  of  official  power 
and  of  superior  virtue  would  provoke  universal  envy 
and  dislike,  in  a  certain  sense  Mr.  Conkling  is  justified 
in  asserting  that  frequent  change  and  rotation  of  office  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  democracy.  His  own  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Civil  Service  is 
perhaps  of  a  moi’e  practical  natui’e.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  party  organization  in  the  United  States 
could  be  conducted  if  offices  were  not  used  as  rewards  for 
exertion  at  elections.  The  party  which  began  the  reform 
would  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  its  contest 
with  an  opponent  who  disposed  without  scruple  of  the 
old-fashioned  machinery. 

It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  United  States  that  for 
the  mosG  part  political  warfare  is  confined  to  the  mere 
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surface  of  society.  The  community  may  in  consequence 
suffer  from  bad  legislation  ;  but  it  has  in  ordinary  times 
no  revolutionary  violence  to  fear.  Corruption  and  jobbing 
are  more  innocuous  than  anarchy ;  and  probably  the 
squabbles  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Coxkling,  and  even  the 
audacious  tergiversations  of  the  Patersons  and  Conovers,' 
are  generally  regarded  rather  as  subjects  of  amusement 
and  curiosity  than  with  serious  anxiety.  The  country  is  so 
rich  that  it  can  afford  to  be  cheated  to  a  large  extent,  and 
American  citizens  scarcely  understand  the  mischievous  re¬ 
sults  of  economic  miscarriages  and  blunders.  By  far  the 
most  important  question  which  is  affected  by  the  current 
party  contests  relates  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  lately  passed  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act  or  of  its  principal  provi¬ 
sions.  The  division  on  the  Bill  did  not  correspond  with 
party  combinations  ;  but  a  large  majority  of  Republicans 
voted  for  resumption,  and  a  large  majority  of  Democrats 
for  the  repeal  of  the  measure.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that, if  the  Democratic  party  becomes  predominant  in  Con¬ 
gress,  its  power  will  be  used  in  support  of  an  inflated  cur¬ 
rency.  The  proposal  of  making  silver  a  legal  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  sums  payable  to  the  public  creditor.  A 
double  standard  of  value  almost  certainly  confers  a 
benefit  on  the  borrower  at  the  expense  of  the 
lender.  A  loan  repayable  in  gold  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  on  equally  favourable  terms  if  it  had  been  under¬ 
stood  that  the  liability  might  be  discharged  in  silver.  If 
the  Western  Democrats  and  their  Republican  allies  succeed 
in  their  efforts  to  make  silver  a  legal  tender,  they  will 
probably  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  prevent  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payments  altogether.  It  is  understood 
that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  not  assent  to  the  Bill 
for  repeal  in  its  present  form  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  to  some  extent  relax  the  obligation  created  or  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Resumption  Act.  The  President  will  prob¬ 
ably  put  an  end  to  the  Bill  by  his  veto;  and  it  will  be 
impossible  or  difficult  to  induce  two-thirds  of  either  branch 
of  Congress  to  pass  the  Bill  against  his  wish.  It  will 
nevertheless  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  resume 
specie  payments  at  the  appointed  time  against  the  wish  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Democratic  party  is  unwise  on  the  eve  of  its 
recovery  of  political  power  in  committing  itself  to  a  false 
economic  system.  Its  leaders  have  not  hitherto  pledged 
themselves  to  a  commercial  policy  which  might  perhaps 
compensate  for  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  currency.  It 
is  a  defect  in  the  political  system  of  the  United  States  that 
great  questions  are  almost  always  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  rather  to  popularity  than  to  public  expediency.  It  is 
not  yet  known  whether  an  abandonment  or  modification  of 
a  protective  tariff  would  win  more  votes  in  the  Western 
States  than  it  might  perhaps  lose  in  the  East.  The 
Democrats  have  lately  carried  an  election  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  more  than  any  other  State  devoted  to  Protection  ; 
and  the  successful  candidates  probably  pledged  themselves 
to  the  local  creed.  The  combinations  of  both  parties  are 
for  the  time  perplexed  or  deranged  by  the  agitation 
which  has  resulted  from  the  railway  strikes.  The 
so-called  Labour  party,  which  avows  opinions  border¬ 
ing  on  Communism,  has  displayed  unexpected  strength 
at  recent  State  elections ;  and  consequently  party  managers 
and  candidates  have  in  several  instances  attempted  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  organized  workmen  by  countenancing  the  less 
extravagant  part  of  their  demands.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  agitators  will  succeed  in  disproving  the 
traditional  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  third 
party  in  the  United  States.  The  Know-Nothings,  who 
formerly  opposed  the  claim  of  recent  immigrants  to  the 
franchise,  the  Liberal  Republicans,  who  disapproved  of  the 
scandalous  proceedings  of  their  party,  and  other  seceding 
sections  have  hitherto  been  suppressed  or  reabsorbed.  The 
Labour  party  commands  in  some  States  a  large  number  of 
votes  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  whole  population  is  not,  as 
in  England,  dependent  on  weekly  wages. 


LORD  BEACONSFIELD  ON  THE  CATTLE-PLAGUE. 

ORD  BEACONSFIELD’S  answer  to  the  deputation 
-d  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  it  announces  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  introduce  a  Bill.  But  recent  events  have  deprived 
this  promise  of  much  of  its  former  value.  Until  the 


growth  of  obstruction  into  a  distinct  and  conscious  Par¬ 
liamentary  force,  to  bring  in  a  measure  and  to  pass  it  were, 
when  the  subject  was  important  and  the  Government 
strong,  merely  two  parts  of  a  single  process.  It  can  no 
longer  be  said  that  there  is  any  necessary  connexion 
between  them.  When  Lord  Bfaconsfield  promises  that  the 
Bill  shall  be  introduced  at  the  first  opportunity,  regard 
being  bad  to  the  state  of  public  business,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recur  to  the  many  similar  pledges  which  remained  un¬ 
fulfilled  last  Session.  The  state  of  public  business  used  to 
be  regulated  by  the  Ministerial  estimate  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  several  measures  included  in  the  programme 
j  of  the  Session.  It  is  now  regulated  by  the  estimate  which 
certain  Irish  members  may  have  formed  of  the  relative  gain 
to  Home  Rule  of  defeating  one  measure  or  another.  Sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  the  Obstructives  will  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  permit  the  discussion  of  a  few  indispensable 
subjects,  such  as  the  Budget  and  the  more  urgent  Esti- 
|  mates,  the  Prime  Minister  says  that  a  Bill  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  Cattle-plague  shall  be  brought  forward  as 
early  as  possible  next  Session. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  promised  Bill  Lord  Beacons- 
!  field  was  naturally  and  properly  reticent.  The  sole  sug¬ 
gested  provision  to  which  he  referred  was  the  compulsory 
slaughter  of  imported  cattle  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  and 
upon  this  he  only  made  the  very  safe  remark  that  it  was 
a  matter  that  must  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  perhaps  meant  to  apply  this  proviso  to  the 
whole  subject  ;  but,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  of  the  question  can  ho 
j  settled  with  reference  to  the  particular  interest  of  farmers, 
and  how  much  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
at  large.  It  was  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  Prime 
Minister  should,  give  any  colour  to  the  notion  that  there 
are  any  really  conflicting  interests  to  be  conciliated.  There 
is  plenty  of  supposed  antagonism  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  of  moat  in  England,  but  there  is  no  real 
or  permanent  antagonism  between  them.  If  there  were, 
it  would  bo  the  plain  duty  of  Parliament  to  prefer  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  consumer.  The  whole  nation  eat  meat,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  the  nation  breed  meat.  The  cattle- 
plague  will  never  be  effectually  dealt  with  unless  consumers, 
can  be  brought  to  sec  that  the  diseases  which  work  such 
havoc  among  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Great  Britain  arc 
the  chief  cause  of  the  diminished  supply  of  meat,  and 
that  any  measures  which  deal  effectually  with  this  source 
of  diminution  are  not  the  less  beneficial  to  the  consumer 
because  they  are  also  beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  process  of  bringing  this  conviction  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  mind  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  one.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  show 
how  strongly  the  opposite  view  is  held  The  frequent 
divisions  upon  every  important  clause  of  the  Report,  and 
the  fact  that  the  line  of  demarcation  almost  always  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  agricultural  and  commercial  elements  in  the 
Committee,  are  a  significant  and  threatening  indication  of 
the  reception  which  the  Government  Bill  will  meet  with 
'  in  the  House  of  Common.  There  is  no  question  upon 
j  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  more  sharply  out  into  two 
|  parts,  though  the  division  has  little  or  nothing  in  common 
|  with  political  distinctions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  success  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill  will  depend  on  two  things — the  nature  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  arguments  by  which  these  provisions  arc 
defended.  The  subject  is  essentially  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  compromise.  It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  make 
the  restrictions  on  the  spread  of  disease  at  home  more 
irksome  if  the  introduction  of  disease  from  abroad  is 
allowed  to  go  on  unmolested.  An  attempt  of  this  kind 
w’ould  certainly  be  resented  both  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
obey  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
the  alienation  of  both  these  classes  always  implies  a  certain: 
laxity  of  administration.  The  farmer  will  think  it  hard 
that  he  is  forbidden  to  move  ffis  stock  about  as  be  likes 
when  foreign  cat  tie  are  allowed  to  bring  contagion  into  this 
country,  and  lie  will  be  disposed  to  run  the  risk  of  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  magistrate  will  often  think  the  farmer 
|  has  been  roughly  dealt  with,  and  lie  will  do  his 
J  best  to  import  extenuating  circumstances  into  the 
i  case.  Nor  will  it  bo  of  any  avail  to  increase  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  importation  and  yet  stop  short  of  making  them 
effectual.  1 1  appears,  for  example,  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
th%  present  system  of  occasional  slaughter  at  the  port  of 
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debarkation  is  far  more  injurious  to  the  cattle  trade  than 
a  system  of  uniform  slaughter  would  be.  Neither  dealers 
abroad  nor  salesmen  in  England  know  what  to  expect. 
The  market  at  Deptford  may  be  crowded  with  beasts  one 
day  and  empty  the  next,  and  as  the  cattle  are  only  taken 
there  for  slaughter  when  there  has  been  an  unexpected 
outbreak  of  disease  on  the  voyage,  no  one  knows  of  their 
being  there  or  comes  prepared  for  purchase.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  foreign  dealer  is  discouraged,  and 
perhaps  sends  over  no  more  cattle,  or,  if  he  goes  on 
sending  them,  it  remains  uncertain  how  many  of  them  will 
go  to  Deptford  to  be  killed,  and  how  many  will  go  to 
Islington  to  be  sold.  This  uncertainty  necessarily  checks 
the  development  of  the  internal  traffic  in  dead  meat ;  and 
thus  the  foreign  dealer  has  to  put  up  with  the  loss  arising 
from  forced  sales,  while  the  English  consumer  has  to 
submit  to  a  glut  of  dead  meat  at  one  time  and  a  scarcity 
of  it  at  another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  slaughter  at  the 
port  of  debarkation  is  made  compulsory,  the  foreign  trade 
becomes  once  more  subject  to  regular  laws.  The  cattle 
are  not  diverted  to  a  market  to  which  they  were  not 
intended  to  go  when  they  were  put  on  board;  and,  as 
the  whole  home  trade  in  foreign  meat  will  then  be  of  one 
kind,  there  will  be  a  flow  of  capital  into  it  proportionate 
to  the  ascertained  demand. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  Government  will  defend 
their  Bill  will  to  many  persons,  be  the  first  explanation  they 
have  had  of  the  real  effect  of  increased  restrictions  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  reports  of  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  are  not  very  carefully  studied,  while  the  evidence 
on  which  they  are  founded  usually  finds  an  early  and  undis¬ 
turbed  grave  in  a  Blue  Book.  If  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
are  able  to  show  that  the  amount  of  foreign  meat  eaten  in 
Eugland  really  bears  but  a  fractional  projrortion  to  the 
amount  of  home-grown  meat ;  that,  in  order  to  secure  this 
small  percentage  of  our  total  supply,  we  have  hitherto 
risked  the  periodical  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  our 
home  supply  ;  that,  if  the  imported  diseases  to  which  sheep 
and  cattle  are  liable  were  once  stamped  out,  the  supply  of 
home-grown  meat  would  become  steadily  larger,  while  the 
impoi’tation,  whether  of  live  cattle  to  be  killed  at 
the  port  of  debarkation,  or,  better  still,  of  dead 
cattle  killed  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  would  probably 
increase  at  the  same  time,  the  question  will  be  seen  in  its 
true  colours  as  one  that  interests  consumers  quite  as  much 
as  producers.  The  opposition  to  stringent  measures  for 
the  extinction  of  the  cattle-plague  and  kindred  diseases 
would  be  a  perfectly  reasonable  one  if  the  ground  on  which 
it  professedly  rests  could  be  proved.  The  antagonism  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  dear  meat  caused  by  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  supplies  and  cheap  meat  caused  by  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  foreign  supplies.  If  it  wore  so,  every  restric¬ 
tion  now  imposed  on  importation  ought  to  be  removed.  It 
is  only  by  convincing  the  public  that  the  real  antagonism 
lies  between  cheap  meat  caused  by  the  unchecked  multi¬ 
plication  of  sheep  and  cattle  at  homo  and  their  regulated 
importation  from  abroad,  and  dear  meat  caused  by  our  own 
improvidence  in  allowing  one  source  of  supply  to  destroy 
the  other,  that  useful  cultivation  will  become  possible. 


PROTECTION  r.  FREE-TRADE  IN  LABOUR. 

AT  a  time  when  certain  classes  of  employers  ai'e  yearn¬ 
ing  so  eagerly  after  Protection  that  two  Cabinet 
Ministers  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  restate  and  reaffirm 
the  policy  of  Free-trade,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surpi'ise 
that  working-men  should  feel  aggrieved  at  being  suddenly 
exposed  to  foreign  competition.  Men  engaged  in  hard 
bodily  toil  have  little  leisure  for  the  study  of  economical 
science,  even  if  they  had  the  education  to  qualify  them 
for  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  adopt  with¬ 
out  inquiry  fallacies  which  impose  upon  manufacturers  and 
peers.  We  do  not,  then,  affect  to  censure  ver}7  strongly  the 
London  Masons’  Strike  Committee  for  the  tenor  of  the 
address  in  which  they  appeal  to  the  Trade-Unioniststhrough- 
out  the  country  to  aid  them  in  their  present  struggle  against 
the  master-builders.  That  address  is  very  much  what  we 
might  have  expected.  The  Committee  begin  with  a  pro¬ 
test  against  “  the  unpatriotic  action  of  the  employer’s  in 
“  introducing  foreign  labour,”  and,  after  a  history  of  the 
dispute  from  their  own  point  of  view,  go  on  to  call  upon 
the  Unionists  “  to  let  the  world  see  that  Englishmen  are 
“  not  to  bo  supplanted  by  foreigners  at  the  time  of  a  dis- 
“  pute.”  The  interests  of  the  working  classes  generally, 


they  contend,  are  involved  in  this  strike,  since,  if  the 
builders  succeed,  each  trade  will  be  attacked  in  the  same 
way,  and  defeated  in  detail.  Therefore  the  masons  are  in 
reality  fighting  the  battle  of  the  working-men  of  England, 
and  it  is  for  working-men  to  show  that  they  will  not  be  re¬ 
duced  “  to  the  contemptible  position  of  slaves.”  Against  the 
appeal  for  help  in  itself  we  have,  of  course,  notliiug  to  say. 
In  a  free  country  every  body  of  men  has  an  undeniable 
right  to  win  sympathy  and  assistance,  if  it  can,  for  any 
cause  in  which  it  may  think  itself  interested.  It  is  only  to 
the  special  grounds  upon  which  the  masons’  appeal  is  based 
that  we  object.  Stripped  of  its  sentiment  and  rhetoric, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plea  for  “  qualified  pro- 
“  tection  ”  of  labour,  to  borrow  Lord  Bateman’s  phrase.  The 
Committee  plaintively  remark  that,  if  it  were  the  interests 
of  the  capitalists  which  were  exposed  to  invasion,  the  press 
and  the  platform  would  be  eloquent  in  their  defence  ;  but 
working-men  under  similar  circumstances  meet  only  with 
abuse  and  sarcasm.  In  this  complaint  the  Committee  betray 
their  consciousness  that  public  opinion  is  against  them  ;  and, 
with  the  usual  inconsequence  of  the  wrong-headed,  attri¬ 
bute  the  fact  to  the  unworthy  selfishness  of  the  public. 
Still  this  consciousness  so  oppresses  the  Committee  that 
they  explicitly  disavow  a  desire  for  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  labour.  In  ordinary  times,  they  say,  the 
British  workman  is  able  to  hold  his  own  ;  it  is  only  when 
he  is  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  his  employer  that  he  fears 
the  foreigner.  How  they  would  give  effect  to  the  qualified 
protection  they  solicit  the  Committee  do  not  condescend  to 
explain.  If  the  employer  has  the  admitted  right  to  engage 
foreigners  at  other  times,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  give  it  up  just  when  it  becomes  valuable  to  him. 
So,  again,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  by  what  means  foreigners  are 
to  be  excluded  when  their  labour  is  in  demand,  while  they 
may  come  freely  when  they  are  not  required.  Perhaps 
the  Committee  had  hitherto  regarded  strikes  as  a  kind  of 
comedy,  in  which  employers  and  workmen  combine  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prices.  If  so,  the  charge  of  unfairness  brought 
against  the  builders  becomes  intelligible. 

Free-trade,  we  need  not  say,  is  the  right  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  The  master- 
builders  are  simply  availing  themselves  of  this  common 
right.  Workmen,  we  are  well  aware,  resent  the  likening 
of  labour  to  commodities.  Flesh  and  blood,  they  urge, 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  mei'e  articles  of  merchandize, 
and  their  Trade-Unions  are  an  embodiment  of  this  protest. 
It  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  however,  that  in  free  countries 
are  treated  as  merchandize,  but  the  right  to  a  certain  ser¬ 
vice.  This,  or,  in  other  words,  his  labour,  the  workman 
sells,  and  the  employer  buys,  and  what  is  bought  and  sold 
must  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  political  economy. 
Working-men  waste  their  indignation  and  misapply  their 
energies  in  resisting  this  inevitable  truth.  It  is  quite  clear, 
indeed,  that  Free-trade  in  commodities  is  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  labour.  If  the  shipowner  were  at  liberty 
to  buy  his  ships  abroad,  railway  Companies  to  buy  rails  aud 
engines  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere,  and  dealers  to  buy  cloth 
and  calico,  while  neither  the  ship-builder,  nor  the  iron¬ 
master,  nor  the  wool  or  cotton-spinner  was  allowed  to 
engage  foreign  workmen  when  his  own  hands  struck,  it 
is  evident  that  employers  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  those 
they  employed.  The  latter  might  conceivably  succeed  in 
raising  wages  until  the  manufacturer  could  no  longer  com¬ 
pete  with  his  foreign  rivals  ;  indeed  in  some  trades  it  is 
alleged  that  the  men  have  actually  done  this  already.  The 
right  to  import  labour,  therefore,  is  an  essential  element 
of  Free-trade.  In  the  case  of  the  contractor  it  is  the  only 
form  Free-trade  can  take,  for  he  is  strictly  a  dealer  in 
labour.  The  contract  builder  or  the  railway  contractor 
does  not  deal  in  houses  or  railways,  but  supplies  the  labour 
and  materials  requisite  for  their  construction.  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  he  is  not  as  much  at  liberty  to  import  the 
labour  as  the  materials  he  needs,  he  is  denied  Free-trade 
in  the  costliest  and  the  principal  part  of  his  business. 
This  will  explain,  what  at  first  sight  seems  curious, 
why  it  is  that  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  occupations 
which  arc  obviously  exposed  to  foreign  competition  that 
the  experiment  of  importing  foreign  labour  has  first  been 
tried.  Our  food,  our  clothes,  our  ships,  and  most  of  the 
articles  we  use,  we  can  purchase  abroad,  but  not  our 
houses ;  these  mast  be  built  at  home.  Owing  to  special 
circumstances,  the  building  trade  at  present  is  exceptionally 
prosperous.  The  discredit  into  which  foreign  securities 
have  fallen  has  brought  house  property  into  demand  for 
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investment ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  numerous  school-  ) 
houses  and  school  offices  required  all  over  the  country 
by  the  Education  Act,  and  the  erection  of  militia  bar¬ 
racks  by  the  Government,  have  given  an  extraordinary  I 
impetrrs  to  the  building  trade.  Hence  masons  have  conse¬ 
quently  been  able  to  secure  exceptionally  high  wages.  For 
the  first  time  they  are  now  made  to  feel  that,  though  the 
trade  itself  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  those  engaged  in  it  are  not,  and  it  is  in  no  wise  sur¬ 
prising  that  they  are  discomposed  by  the  discovery.  But 
they  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the  fact,  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  a  vain  struggle  against  facts. 

The  Strike  Committee  pass  lightly  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  abstract  right,  and  proceed  to  charge  the  builders 
with  unpatriotic  conduct.  The  charge  may  possibly  1 
carry  weight  with  many  of  those  to  whom  the  appeal 
is  addressed,  but  the  more  intelligent  hardly  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  real  or  apparent  interests  of  a 
class  are  not  always  identical  with  those  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  alleged  by  the  master-builders  that,  if 
they  were  to  concede  the  masons’  demands,  they  would 
have  to  raise  all  their  charges,  and  consequently  to  raise 
rents  all  over  London.  Now  the  most  urgent  social  need  of 
the  present  day  is  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  j 
classes.  AY  ithout  improved  dwellings  the  health,  the  morals,  | 
and  the  physical  vigour  of  our  town  populations  must 
inevitably  degenerate.  It  follows  that,  if  the  master- 
builders  are  right,  the  masons’  demands  are  antagonistic 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  working  classes  generally. 
The  cost  of  building  is  already  so  excessive  that  any  real 
and  extensive  improvement  in  working-men’s  dwellings, 
except  by  municipal  action,  is  impossible,  and  the  masons 
would  still  further  aggravate  the  evil.  They  may  reply 
that  the  builders  could  coticede  all  their  demands  without 
raising  their  charges.  The  information  accessible  to  the 
public  does  not  enable  us  to  say  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 
It  may  be  accepted  as  certain,  however,  that  whether  the 
builders  could  afford  to  make  the  concession  or  not,  they  I 
would  raise  their  charges.  As  long  as  they  are  able  i 
to  secure  their  present  profits,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  j 
should  be  content  with  less  were  they  to  yield  the 
masons’  demands.  Resistance  to  those  demauds,  therefore,  is 
not  unpatriotic  in  the  sense  of  being  opposed  to  the  public  in-  , 
terests.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  masons  are 
at  present  ill  paid.  .1  udged  by  the  general  condition  of  their 
class,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  exceptionally  well  off. 
Their  wages  are  high,  and  their  hours  of  labour  short ;  and 
it  is  therefore  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  importation  of 
foreigners  into  the  trade  means  the  pauperization  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  If  English  masons  are  pauperized  it  will  be 
through  their  own  wilfulness  in  rejecting  good  wages  when 
they  can  get  them.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  either  on 
the  ground  of  sentiment  or  of  right,  to  contend  that  that 
importation  is  censurable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  helps  to 
convince  the  leaders  of  Trade-Unions  of  the  folly  and  in¬ 
expediency  of  strikes,  it  will  prove  a  national  benefit. 
Instead  of  declaiming  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
labour  and  soliciting  aid  to  oppose  it,  the  Committee  would 
act  more  wisely  either  in  bringing  the  strike  to  a  close  or 
else  starting  a  co-operative  building  firm  in  opposition  to 
the  masters ;  in  which  case  they  would  realize  for  them¬ 
selves  the  exceptionally  high  profits  which,  as  they  allege, 
are  now  made  by  the  masters.  This  last  mode  of  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  masons  would  be  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  economic  principles  and  the  public  interest,  and 
if  the  experiment  were  tried  there  would  be  every  reason 
for  sincerely  desiring  its  success. 


SPIRIT-A'AULTS  IN  LIA'ERPOOL. 

f"F!HE  Times  of  Mondaylast  contained  an  incidental  descrip- 
JL  tion  of  a  change  which  has  lately  come  over  the  system 
of  licensed  victualling  in  Liverpool.  As  everybody  knows, 
the  victualling  element  has  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  liquor  trade  in  towns.  The  food  supplied  in  public- 
houses  is  usually  limited  to  biscuits,  and  as,  if  a  customer 
wants  to  eat  as  well  as  drink,  he  goes  elsewhere,  even  these 
are  only  kept  out  of  an  unconscious  antiquarianism 
which  loves  the  fading  traces  of  extinct  institutions.  Man 
cannot  well  eat  more  than  a  certain  number  of  times  in  a 
day,  whereas  he  can  drink  with  no  longer  interval  between 
the  occasions  than  suffices  to  pass  from  one  public-house 
to  another.  The  association  of  eating  with  drinking 
is  naturally  therefore  discouraged  by  the  publicans, 


because  it  tends  to  encourage  the  mischievous  notion 
that,  as  a  man,  ordinarily  speaking,  only  eats  when 
he  is  hungry,  so  he  ought  by  parity  of  reasoning  only  to 
drink  when  he  is  thirsty.  Liverpool  has  now  taken  a 
further  step  in  tho  direction  of  change.  The  victualler 
having  gone  already,  and  being  only  represented  by  a 
licensed  vendor  of  liquor,  the  only  thing  that  remained  to 
do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  licence.  Wo  do  not  mean  that 
Liverpool  has  obtained  a  private  Act  of  Parliament  enabling 
it  to  dispense  with  all  the  apparatus  of  Brewster  Sessions 
and  Licensing  Justices.  All  this  goes  on  as  before.  But 
the  licence  is  no  longer  regarded,  even  in  form,  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  renewable  on  good  behaviour;  it  presents  itself  in 
naked  simplicity  as  an  absolute  right  of  property.  The 
public-houses,  for  the  most  part,  says  the  account  in 
the  Times ,  “  are  not  even  occupied  and  conducted  by 
“  bond  fide  licensed  victuallers.  Tho  keeping  of  spirit- 
“  vaults  has  become  a  gigantic  business,  in  which  large 
“  capitalists  are  embarked.”  The  nominal  landlord,  at 
least  the  man  who  is  regarded  as  such  by  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  house,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  licens¬ 
ing  magistrates.  He  is  responsible  only  to  his  employer, 
and  is  liable  to  dismissal  whenever  he  does  not  sell 
enough  drink  or  gets  into  difficulties  with  the  police.  A 
brewer  or  a  spirit- merchant  may  have  many  such  houses 
in  his  hands,  in  each  of  -which  he  will  be  represented  by 
one  of  these  subordinates.  The  owner  is  not  responsible 
for  the  misconduct  of  his  servants  ;  he  dismisses  them  if 
they  break  the  law,  and  what  catr  he  do  more  ?  He  has 
not  allowed  people  to  get  drunk  in  the  house,  or  harboured 
improper  characters,  or  assaulted  the  police,  or  miscon¬ 
ducted  himself  in  any  one  of  the  ways  which  publicans’ 
flesh  is  heir  to.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  usually  a  respect¬ 
able  and  wealthy  man  who  has  a  large  house  in  the 
suburbs,  and  is  possibly  interested  in  the  Temperance 
movement.  He  conducts  his  business  entirely  by  means 
of  agents  ;  and  in  the  selection  and  management  of  these 
agents  he  is  naturally  guided  by  strictly  business  consider¬ 
ations.  However  deeply  he  may  regret  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  Liverpool,  it  would  be  Quixotic  to  lay  the 
blame  at  the  door  of  any  individual,  especially  when  that 
individual  happens  to  be  himself.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
risk  the  loss  of  some  of  his  hardly-earned  capital,  to 
expose  his  carefully-chosen  investments  to  depreciation, 
and  thus— for  of  course  he  has  a  wife  and  family- — to  risk 
that  condemnation  which  Sr.  Paul  pronounces  on  the  man 
who  provides  not  for  his  own  household.  A  course  of  con¬ 
duct  which  would  reduce  him  below  the  level  of  an  infidel  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  citizen  who  combines  sound  Evan¬ 
gelical  principles  with  sincere,  though  moderate,  Church- 
manship.  And  what,  after  all,  can  be  more  satisfactory  than 
a  system  which  ensures  the  good  conduct  of  the  deputy  by 
keeping  him  subject  to  instant  dismissal  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  master?  There  is  no  need  for  any  intervention  of  the 
magistrates  in  their  licensing  capacity.  The  owner  of  an 
attractive  and  well-regulated  vault  at  once  gets  rid  of  a 
man  who  has  got  into  hot  water  with  the  police,  and  thus 
saves  the  magistrates  all  trouble. 

There  are  carping  and  ill-conditioned  persons  in  Liver¬ 
pool  who  see  in  this  system  merely  an  extension  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  that  monopoly  to  which  they  attribute  so  many 
of  the  evils  which  attend  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  country. 
AVhere  the  publican  is  the  owner  of  the  house  his  misconduct 
gives  the  magistrates  a  hold  over  tho  licence  as  well  as 
over  the  licensee.  Under  this  new  system  the  licence  goes 
scot  free.  The  police  report  that  a  bad  servant  allowed 
the  house  to  get  disorderly,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  inter¬ 
fered  he  had  been  dismissed,  and  a  new  man,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  was  still  to  be  ascertained,  pub  in  his  place.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  discharged  servant 
on  the  head  of  the  discharging  master,  so  no  objection  is 
raised  by  the  magistrates.  The  owner  of  the  vault  goes  on 
investing  more  capital  in  it,  taking  in  adjoining  houses  and 
adding  fresh  sheets  of  plate  glass,  and  thus  at  every  step 
creating  more  and  more  of  a  permanent  interest  winch  a 
natural  regard  for  property  forbids  the  magistrates  to  inter¬ 
fere  with.  A  demand  for  any  special  kind  of  labour  nsnally 
creates  a  supply  of  it,  and  by  this  time  probably  the 
kind  of  service  required  in  these  establishments  has  become 
a  recognized  form  of  industry'.  The  service  cannot,  of 
course,  be  permanent,  because  the  object  of  the  employer 
will  always  be  to  get  a  servant  who  will  make  the  vault 
popular;  to  make  it  popular  will  sooner  or  later  involve  a 
quarrel  with  the  police,  and,  byT  a  well-understood  custom, 
a  quarrel  with  the  police  carries  dismissal  with  ic.  But  to 
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an  active  and  enterprising  young  man,  with  a  taste  for 
liquor  and  a  wish  to  see  life,  permanence  is  not  the  first 
consideration.  He  regards  the  months  spent  in  a  spirit 
vault  in  the  light  in  which  young  men  of  a  higher  class 
regard  a  travelling  tutorship.  It  is  a  post  which  gives  him 
present  employment  of  a  pleasing  kind,  and  leaves  him 
time  to  consider  what  line  of  life  he  shall  ultimately 
follow.  Under  successive  servants  of  this  type  the  spirit 
vault  assumes  a  character  of  recurrent  disorderliness  with 
which  the  licensing  magistrates  are  quite  powerless  to 
deal. 

It  may  be  said  that  under  a  system  of  free  licensing 
there  would  be  equal  room  for  the  growth  of  this  new  ' 
order  of  public-house.  But  under  free  licensing  there 
would  be  two  checks  in  operation  which  do  not  apply  at 
present.  In  proportion  as  the  public  feeling  against  drink¬ 
ing  inci’eases,  magistrates,  under  a  system  of  restricted 
licensing,  are  less  and  less  disposed  to  allow  new  public- 
houses  to  bo  opened.  It  is  tire  only  way,  as  things  stand 
now,  in  which  they  can  hope  to  check  a  great  evil.  The 
result  is  that  the  existing  houses  become  more  profitable 
every  year ;  and,  as  the  monopoly  yields  larger  and  larger 
returns,  more  and  more  capital  is  naturally  invested  in  the 
sites  and  buildings  which  enjoy  the  invaluable  privilege  of 
supplying  liquor  to  the  neighbours.  With  tree  licensing 
there  would  always  be  the  danger  that  a  new  public- 
lionse  might  be  opened  next  door  or  across  the  street. 
Consequently-  there  would  be  less  temptation  to  put  large 
sums -of  money  into  the  business,  and,  as  a  licence  which 
is  given  to  any  decent  person  who  applies  for  it  would  not 
be  worth  transferring,  the  magistrates  would  have  less 
inducement  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  owners  of  houses 
already  licensed.  Still,  under  any  system  of  licensing,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  adopt  special  precautions  against 
this  novel  danger.  Some  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  the  keeper  of  a  public-house  shall  also  be  its 
owner  ;  and  if  this  were  recognized  as  the  intention  of  the 
law — an  intention  which  might  be  evaded,  but  could  not 
be  contested — there  would  be  no  hardship  in  making  the 
forfeiture  of  the  landlord’s  licence  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
licence  under  which  that  particular  house  is  appropriated 
to  the -liquor-trade. 


TIIE  LIMITS  OF  RIDICULE  IX  CONTROVERSY. 

THE”  correspondence  just  published  between  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  and  Mr.  Bright  suggests  an  important  question 
as  to  theelegitimate  limits  of  ridicule  in  controversy.  In  saying  this 
we  do.  no.t  forget  that  Mr.  Bright  had  no  intention  of  ridiculing  the 
consecration  of  churchyards  when  lie  spoke  of  “  what  do  they  call 
it — consecration,”  any  more,  we  presume,  than  he  intended  to  ridi¬ 
cule  “  a  charge,  I  think  they  call  if  ”  in  his  recent  attack  on  the 
Bishop  of  Truro's  address  to  his  rural  deans — which,  as  it  happens, 
was  not  a  “  charge  ”  in  the  official  sense  of  the  term.  But  his 
disclaimer- — like  Lord  Beaconslield’s  disclaimer  of  any  intentional 
reference -to  Count  Arnira  in  a  too  famous  passage  of  his  Guildhall 
speech  last  year — comes  rather  late.  Nor  does  it  appear  very- 
obvious  why  Mr.  Bright  cannot  have  intended  any  “sneer1’  at 
consecration  because  his  speech  was  “  entirely  unpremeditated,” 
though  we  are  of  course  hound  to  believe  that  lie  is  not  now  con¬ 
scious  of  having  intended  it.  At  all  events  lie  must  himself  admit 
that  the  meaning-  universally  attached  to  his  words,  alike  by 
those  who  heard  and  those  who  read  them — as  before  to  Lord 
Beaconsiield's — abundantly  excused  in  either  case  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  an  individual  critic.  Unpremeditated  sarcasms 
are  not  wholly  unknown,  especially  in  the  mouths’  of  ready  and 
practised  orators,  and  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  either 
to  his  admirers  or  his  opponents,  till  he  himself  told  them  so, 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  really  ignorant  of  tie-  fact  that  the  ceremony 
by  which  churchyards  are  set  apart  to  sacred  uses  is  called 
consecration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  there  is  an  important 
reservation  in  Mr.  Bright's  explanation  here,  as  there  was  in  his 
apology  to  the  Bishop  of  Truro  the  other  day.  He  had  not  then 
been  able  to  find  the  missing  report  of  the  Bishop’s  speech,  and 
could  not  even  recollect  the  name  of  the  paper  where  he  had  read 
it ;  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  him,  as  an  honest  man,  to  do 
more  than  express  his  regret,  “  if  he  had  misrepresented  him.” 
And  so  now,  while  disclaiming  any  intention  of  sneering  at  the 
consecration  of  churchyards,  ho  takes  care  to  observe  that,  ho 
“  does  not  believe,  in  the  virtue  of  consecration,”  and  adds  sig¬ 
nificantly  that,  although  “  it  is  not  necessary  to  ridicule  all  that 
one  cannot  believe,”  yet  it  is  certain  that  ridicule  has  had  its  share 
in  clearing  the  world  ot  some  portion  of  the  superstitions 
which  have  misled  and  afflicted  it.  We  shall  hardly  then 
he  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Bright  if  we  assume  that 
after  all  lie  considers  “  the  virtue  of  consecration,”  whatever 
exactly  that  may  be— on  which  we  may  have  a  word  to  say 
presently — fair  game  for  ridicule,  whether  it  he  the  consecra¬ 


tion  of  “  holy  ground  ”  or  of  “  holy  water  ” ;  in  which  last 
case  he  implies  that  Ms  correspondent  might  join  in  his  laugh. 
Now  this  is  clearly  to  lay  down  a  very  broad  principle  indeed. 
The  virtue  of  consecration  is  applied  to  many  persons  and  things 
besides  churchyards  and  holy  water,  in  none  of  which  Mr.  Bright, 
as  a  Quaker,  can  be  expected  to  believe,  hut  in  some  of  which  at 
lesist  it  may  he  assumed  that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  does 
believe.  There  is  for  instance  the  consecration  of  priests  and 
bishops,  and  of  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist.  These  also,  from 
the  Quaker  point  of  view,  are  undoubtedly  “superstitions.”  Is  it 
therefore  justifiable  to  employ  ridicule  for  the  purpose  of  “  clearing 
the  world  ”  of  them  F  On  Mr.  Bright's  principle  it  seems  difficult 
to  avoid  saying  Yes. 

But,  before  coming  to  the  abstract  principle,  a  word  may  he  said 
on  Mr.  Bright’s  particular  application  of  it.  There  is,  he  appears 
to  intimate,  something  as  absurd  to  a  reasonable  man  in  the 
notion  of  “  holy  ground  ”  as  there  is  to  Protestant  apprehension 
generally  in  the  notion  of  “  holy  water,”  so  that  either  of  them 
must  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  subject  of  ridicule.  We  are 
inclined  to  demur  to  every  part  of  this  statement.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  raise  any  question  here  as  to  what  “  infused 
quality  of  holiness  ”  consecration  may  or  may  not  he  sup¬ 
posed  in  particular  cases  to  convey.  Holy  water  lias  from 
very  early  times  been  used  as  a  symbolical  adjunct  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  at  least  in  the  Western  Church,  and  is  still  so 
used  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  though  it  has  been  discarded  by 
the  Church  of  England,  except  indeed  that  the  water  used  for 
baptism  is  directed  by  the  Prayer-hook  to  he  previously  “  con¬ 
secrated,”  which  we  fear  must  appear  to  Mr.  Bright  an  idle  if  not 
a  superstitious  ceremony.  Holy  water,  however,  if  it  he  a  super¬ 
stition,  is  a  very  harmless  one,  and  it  is  enough  to  observe  here  that 
ridicule  directed  against  it  in  an  address  intended  for  the  hearing 
or  perusal  of  Roman  Catholics — as  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  on  the 
Burials  Bill  was  certainly  addressed  to  Anglicans — might  justly 
he  resented  as  an  impertinence.  And  the  offence  which  Mr.  Bright 
disclaims  having  intended  to  commit  would  he  a  more  serious  one. 
For  we  cannot  admit  the  analogy  wherewith  he  twits  his  epis¬ 
copal  correspondent,  except  in  a  very  general  sense.  The  consecra- 
!ion  of  cemeteries  rests  on  different  grounds  from  the  consecration 
of  holy  water,  and  appeals  to  a  far  deeper  and  more  widely  spread 
human  feeling,  though  a  long  prescription  might  he  pleaded  for 
froth.  The  desire  to  he  buried  in  consecrated  ground  may  he 
considered  by  Mr.  Bright  as  a  superstition,  hut  he  will  hardly 
deny  that  it  is  a  respectable  and  a  natural  sentiment,  nor  is  it  even 
confined  to  that  large  majority  of  the  Christian  -world  which  has 
retained  the  rite.  If  our  memory  of  the  Waverley  novels 
does  not  deceive  us,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  about  the 
matter  among  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  recent  experience 
proves  that  it  survives,  however  little  it  may  be  openly  con¬ 
fessed,  among  English  Dissenters.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say 
that  after  a  man  is  dead  it  can  make  no  difference  to  him  where 
he  is  buried.  The  argument  would  hold  good  just  as  much  against 
the  very  natural  and  common  desire  to  lie  beside  a  beloved  wife 
or  child,  or  in  some  spot  endeared  by  the  associations  of  a  life¬ 
time,  as  against  the  desire  to  he  laid  in  consecrated  ground.  But 
in  fact  it  is  based  on  a  fallacy  analogous  to  that  so  excellently  ex¬ 
posed  by  Canon  Mozley  iu  dealing  with  the  claims  of  the 
Comtists  to  a  superior  standard  of  unselfish — or,  as  they  are  fond 
of  phrasing  it,  “altruistic” — morality,  because  they  look  forward 
only  to  a  “subjective”  immortality,  and  not  to  an  individual 
heaven.  Posthumous  fame  and  influence,  it  is  argued,  can  make 
no  difference  to  a  man  personally  after  he  is  dead,  though  it  may 
he  very  beneficial  to  the  race,  and  it  offers  therefore,  unlike  the 
Christian  doctrine,  a  noble  and  purely  disinterested  aim  in  life. 
Dr.  Mozley  replies,  with  unanswerable  force,  that  though  posthumous 
fame  can  make  no  difference  to  a  man  hereafter,  the  expectation  of 
it  makes  a  great  difference  to  him  now,  and  may  he  quite 
as  selfish  a  motive  as  that  attributed  by  Comtists  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  in  just  the  same 
wav,  though  it  may  make  no  difference  to  a  man  where  he  is 
buried  when  the  time  comes,  the  thought  of  where  he  is  to  be 
buried  often  makes  a  great  difference  to  him  beforehand.  AVe 
might  add  of  course  that  the  place  of  burial  may  make  a  great 
difference  to  survivors.  And  even  if  it  he  granted  for  argument’s 
sake  that  such  feelings  are  exaggerated  or  foolish,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  will  revolt  against  their  being  put  down  with 
a  sneer. 

So  much  for  the  particular  controversy  which  gave  rise  to  this 
correspondence.  But  both  the  Bishop  and  Mr.  Bright  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  its  real  importance  depends  on  the  underlying  principle 
at  stake.  IIow  far  ought  the  “  sharp  weapon  ”  of  ridicule  to  be 
employed  in  assailing  beliefs  which  are  “  held  sacred  ”  on  the  one 
hand  and  denounced  as  “  superstitious  ”  on  the  other  ?  That 
ridicule  has  its  uses,  not  only  for  amusement  hut  for  high  moral 
ends,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute.  All  experience  goes  to 
confirm  the  Horatian  maxim: — 

Ridiculnm  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  maguas  plemmque  scent  res. 

Nor  are  wo  prepared  to  maintain  that  ridicule  or  sarcasm  should 
never  he  employed  in  religious  controversy.  It  would  be  difficult, 
on  that  theory,  altogether  to  exculpate  St.  Raul,  and  impossible  to  ex¬ 
onerate  from  blame  maDj  of  the  early  Fathers,  who  use  it  freely  in 
assailing-  the  contemporary  Paganism.  Yet  there  is  something  offen¬ 
sive,  and  offensive  not  only  to  good  taste,  in  the  spectacle  of  Gibbon 
“  sapping  with  solemn  sneer  a  solemn  creed,”  whether  or  not  wo 
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regard  the  creed  satirized  as  true.  It  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
•what  is  a  superstition  is  therefore  a  tit  subject  for  ridicule.  There 
are  superstitions  and  superstitions ;  and,  as  Bishop  Magee  .justly 
remarks,  this  method  of  “  dealing  with  things  held  sacred  by  others,'’ 
even  though  wrongly  held  sacred,  “  involves  considerable  responsi¬ 
bility  iu  those  who  resort  to  it.”  It  is  one  thing,  for  instance,  to  sneer 
at  holy  water,  which,  as  we  observed  just  now,  is  at  least  an  inno¬ 
cuous  piece  of  symbolism,  and  another  to  ridicule  a  superstitious 
belief  in  the  water  from  Lourdes  or  La  Salette,  which  is  based  on 
a  demonstrated — and,  as  many  Roman  Catholics  would  allow,  in¬ 
jurious — fiction.  It  is  oue  thing  again  to  laugh  at  some  childish 
or  dishonest  miraculous  story — as  in  fact  religionists  of  all  classes 
are  apt  to  laugh  at  miracles  alleged  by  their  rivals — and  quite 
another  to  sneer,  as  Protestant  controversialists  have  sometimes 
allowed  themselves  to  do,  at  what  they  regard  as  the  absurdity  of 
Transubstantiatiou.  Beliefs  which  are  earnestly  and  deeply 
cherished  by  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world  as  an  integral 
element  of  their  faith  will  never  be  shaken  by  such  rude  artillery, 
and  reverence,  as  well  as  good  feeling,  should  forbid  its  being  em¬ 
ployed  against  them.  And  the  same  principle  may  be  extended, 
within  limits,  to  religious  systems  outside  Christianity,  how¬ 
ever  manifestly  false.  It  is  always  easier  to  destroy  than  to 
reconstruct,  and  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  “sap 
with  sneer  ”  even  a  Pagan  superstition — so  long  as  it  is  not 
directly  and  actively  immoral — until  they  have  some  assurance  of 
being  able  to  bring  its  votaries  to  the  acceptance  of  a  better  creed. 
We  have  said  already  that  the  early  Fathers  did  not  shrink  from 
employing  this  weapon  in  their  assaults  on  Paganism.  But  then 
not  only  were  they  energetically  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  a 
purer  faith — they  were  assailing  a  corrupt  and  rotten  polytheism 
which  had  already  ceased  for  any  practical  purpose  to  be  a  faith 
at  all.  Bishop  Magee’s  suggestive  remark  is  in  place  here. 
“  Superstitions  are  successfully  ridiculed  when  they  are  expiring  ; 
they  do  not  expire  because  they  are  ridiculed.”  The  Iloman  society 
which  is  depicted  by  Juvenal,  the  society  which  could  enjoy  the 
Dialogues  of  Lucian,  had  no  serious  beliefs  left  for  Christian  ridicule 
to  undermine.  The  “  sharp  weapon  ”  of  satire  may  be  properly 
employed  to  give  the  coup  de  grace — so  to  say — to  a  tottering 
superstition  which  has  ceased  to  exert  any  but  a  baneful  influence, 
and  simply  cumbers  the  ground.  It  is  neither  fitting  nor  effective 
when  wantonly  employed  to  discredit  the  serious  convictions  of 
serious  and  religious  men. 

Another  distinction  may  be  drawn,  to  which  the  Bishop  does  not 
advert.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  ridiculing  a  system  of 
religious  belief  “  held  sacred  by  others,”  and  ridiculing  individuals 
or  classes  among  its  professors  whose  conduct  has  brought  it  into 
contempt.  There  are  times  when  the  truest  friends  of  the  Church 
may  be  those  who  expose  without  mercy  the  weaknesses  or  failings 
of  her  leading  representatives,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the  saying  of 
one  of  her  bitterest  enemies  that  “  the  virtues  of  the  clergy  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  their  vices.”  rSTo  fault  can  justly  be  found 
on  this  score  with  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum  or  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Letters.  Monasticism  is  too  many-sided  and  influ¬ 
ential  an  institution,  it  appeals  too  plausibly  to  some  of  the 
deepest  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  has  had  too  long  and 
eventful  a  history,  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  sarcasm  or  a  sneer. 
And  even  the  Jesuit  variety  of  it,  which  presents  many 
more  vulnerable  points,  is  too  powerful  and  compact  a  system 
to  succumb  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  ridicule.  But  the  sloth 
and  ignorance  of  the  monks  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  no 
less  justly  than  profitably  chastised  by  the  caustic  pen  of  Hutten  ; 
nor  could  any  more  effectual  corrective  have  been  applied  to  the 
lax  and  shifty  casuistry  of  the  Jesuit  divines  of  a  later  day  than 
Pascal  provided  in  the  Provincials.  If  monasticism  and  Jesuitism 
are  still  living  forces  in  the  world,  they  owe  it  partly  to  the  right¬ 
eous  ridicule  of  their  critics  of  a  former  day.  A  succession  of 
Pascal’s  Jesuits  or  Ulrich  von  ITutten’s  monks  could  not  have  held 
their  [own  in  the  world.  Any  hierarchy  again  which  produces 
prelates  of  the  type  of  “  Bishop  Blougram  ”  may  be  thankful  to 
the  satirist  who  exposes  them.  "When  two  augurs  cannot 
meet  each  other  with  grave  faces,  their  craft  is  veritably 
in  danger,  but  it  will  not  perish  because  they  are  ridiculed,  but 
because  they  have  rendered  it  ridiculous.  Ridicule,  even 
when  excessive  or  unjust,  may  sometimes  fatally  damage  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  it  will  never  be  fatal  to  systems  whose  inner  vitality  is 
not  already  extinct.  But  undeserved  ridicule  is  always  injurious 
to  its  author,  if  not  to  its  object,  and  may  seriously  injure  those 
who  listen  to  it  also.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Bright's  sneer 
at  consecration,  even  had  it  been  intentional,  would  make  our 
churchyards  any  the  less  sacred,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
his  hearers  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  the  better  for  the  “  loud 
cheers  and  approving  laughter”  by  which  they  testified  “their 
contempt  for  a  ceremony  the  real  nature  of  which  they  had  pro¬ 
bably  never  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain.”  If,  as  the  saying 
gees,  “  a  sneer  cannot  be  answered,”  that  is  not  because  it  is  un¬ 
answerable,  but  because  it  states  the  case  in  a  form  which  offers  no 
opportunity  of  reply.  It  is,  so  far,  like  a  Parthian  arrow  shot 
backwards ;  and  this  very  consideration,  while  it  may  increase  the 
sharpness  of  the  weapon,  should  teach  a  fair — not  to  say  generous 
— antagonist  to  be  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  his  use  of  it.  What 
is  said  of  curses  is  often  true  of  sneers  ;  they  come  home  to  roost. 


CRITICISM  ON  NOVELS. 

milERE  is,  wo  believe,  an  art  in  making  everything,  and  there  is 
-H-  a  further  art,  or  perhaps  a  science,  iu  reviewing,  judging,  cr 
criticizing  everything.  There  are  rules  for  b  ith  processes  of  which 
the  mere  outsider  has  no  understanding.  The  outsider  looks  at  a 
picture,  and  feels  that  he  is  about  as  well  able  to  paint  the  picture 
itself  as  to  take  up  the  language  of  technical  criticism  about  it. 
And  yet  it  may  bo  that  ho  enjoys  and  admires  the  picture  after 
some  unscientific  fashion  of  hia  own.  Or,  to  take  a  smaller  line  of 
art,  there  is  clearly  a  certain  art  or  scieuce  of  criticizing  novels,  as 
there  is  a  certain  art  of  writing  them.  Both  the  writing  and  the 
criticizing  are  more  distinctly  arts  than  the  writing  and  criticizing 
subjects  of  more  solid  learning  or  science.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  author  has,  or  ought  to  have,  something  special  to  say.  Manner 
may  not  be  unimportant ;  but  matter  comes  first.  Is  his  matter 
right  or  wrong,  true  or  false?  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that 
every  man  who  has  the  requisite  knowledge  is  fully  fitted  either  to 
write  a  book  or  to  criticize  a  book  on  the  subject  of  his  knowledge, 
lie  may  know  the  facts,  but  he  may  have  no  power  of  putting 
them  into  shape.  lie  may  form  a  right  critical  judgment,  but  ho 
may  lack  the  power  of  expressing  that  judgment.  Still  in  either 
case  there  is  the  substance.  There  is  the  raw  material,  lackin; 
only  the  art  to  put  it  into  shape.  That  art  may  possibly  be  sup 
plied  by  some  other  hand,  while  the  art  without  the  substanej 
would  count  for  nothing  at  all.  In  short,  in  solid  writing  an  i 
solid  criticism  of  this  kind,  author  and  critic  alike  have  some 
thing  to  say;  if  they  have  an  artistic  way  of  saying  it, 
so  much  the  better.  But  both  the  writer  and  the  reader 
of  novels  seem  to  the  outsider  who  never  either  wrote  or 
criticized  a  novel,  not  only  to  mould  their  substance  into  shape  in 
an  artistic  fashion,  but  themselves  to  call  their  substance  into 
being.  The  outsider  does  not  wonder  that  the  critic  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  work  finds  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it  which  would  never 
have  come  into  his  own  head.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  difference 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance,  between  greater  knowledge  and 
less.  But  with  a  novel,  the  man  who  never  wrote  or  criticized 
one  believes  himself  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  anybody  else.  He 
forms  his  own  judgment  after  his  own  fashion  ;  ho  does  not  know 
why  his  judgment  should  not  be  as  good  as  that  of  any  one  else. 
Vet,  when  he  comes  to  read  the  technical  criticism,  he  finds  that  he 
could  no  more  have  written  the  criticism  than  he  could  have  written 
the  novel  itself.  He  acknowledges  in  both  processes  an  art,  or  a 
knack,  or  whatever  it  is,  which  is  beyond  him.  And  when  a 
learned  divine,  busied  with  pretty  constant  controversy,  contrives 
to  throw  off  criticisms  of  three  or  four  novels  at  least  every  other 
week,  the  outsider’s  puzzledom  reaches  its  height.  The  incon¬ 
gruity  savours  of  the  grotesque,  as  the  abundance  savours  of  the 
miraculous. 

The  outsider  then,  who  neither  writes  novels  nor  criticizes 
them,  and  who  in  truth  does  not  very  often  read  them,  looks  at 
them,  it  may  be,  with  a  somewhat  different  eye  from  the  technical 
critic  or  even  from  the  habitual  reader.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  tendency  is  to  be  more  favourable  than  the  technical  critic. 
Doubtless  this  is  the  case  with  all  untechnical,  as  distinguished 
from  technical,  criticism.  Unless  the  untechnical  critic  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ignorant  and  self-confident,  he  will  have  a  diliidencc  in 
forming  a  judgment  at  all.  Above  all,  he  will  shrink  from  con¬ 
demning  what  may  seem  to  him  a  fault,  but  which  may,  for  aught 
he  knows,  be  looked  on  as  a  beauty  by  the  rules  of  artistic  criticism. 
But  it  is  from  another  cause  that  the  merely  occasional  novel- 
reader  has  a  tendency  to  an  over-favourable  judgment  of  the  novels 
which  he  reads.  He  reads  them  only  at  some  odd  moments  when 
he  is  glad  of  an  employment  lighter  than  his  ordinary  work.  lie 
has  some  slight  sickness,  or  he  is  travelling,  or  he  is  in  a  strange 
place,  or  he  finds  an  occasional  stoppage  of  severer  work  really 
good  for  him.  At  such  a  time,  the  novel  gives  just  the  amount 
of  intellectual  exertion  which  ho  needs.  To  him  the  novel  really 
is  what  its  name  implies.  It  has  a  kind  of  freshness 
about  it  which  it  cannot  have  for  the  habitual  reader 
or  for  the  habitual  critic.  lie  reads  it  purely  to  please  him¬ 
self,  and  with  no  further  purpose.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  if 
he  is  easily  pleased,  if  he  feels  a  kind  of  thankfulness  for  the  tale 
which  came  just  at  the  right  moment  to  fill  up  the  gap.  At  sea 
especially,  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  critical  faculties  are  apt  to  take 
a  slumber.  Some  novels,  to  be  sure,  are  so  bad  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  get  through  the  first  chapter  or  two;  but  towards  those  which, 
can  pass  this  ordeal  our  occasional  reader  is  apt  to  be  too  tolerant. 
The  tale  has  interest  enough  for  him  to  wish  to  go  on  and  follow 
its  course  to  the  end  ;  and  this  is  quite  enough  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose.  For  that  purpose  oue  kind  of  fault  is  much  worse  than 
another.  Duluess  is  the  unpardonable  crime  ;  what  is  merely  sen¬ 
sational  is  apt  to  meet  with  a  judgment  less  harsh  than  it 
deserves.  1 

In  this  train  of  thought  we  are  not  putting  forth  theories,  but 
recording  experiences,  the  genuine  experiences  of  one  who  is  really 
thankful  for  the  occasional,  the  merely  occasional,  relaxation  of  a 
novel  at  such  odd  times  as  we  have  spoken  of.  Such  a  one 
must  confess  that  at  such  times  he  is  able  to  read,  and  to 
read  with  a  kind  of  interest  and  satisfaction,  much  which,  if 
he  sat  down  in  a  critical  frame  of  mind  to  express  a 
deliberate  judgment,  he  would  certainly  condemn.  But  if  his 
taste  is  positively  perverted,  it  is  not  perverted  relatively.  II43 
may  put  up  with  the  bad  ;  but  he  does  not  prefer  it  to  the  good, 
j  But  before  him  several  novels  of  different  degrees  of  goodness  and 
I  badness  ;  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  find  in  the  bad,  as  well  as 
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in  the  good,  that  degree  of  interest  which  will  carry  him  through 
to  the  end.  Jiut  he  will  all  the  while  feel  the  difference  between 
the  good  and  bad.  He  will  draw  the  distinction  between  that 
which  is  good  in  itself,  good  as  a  member  of  its  own  class,  and 
that  which  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  happens  to  serve  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  object  at  a  particular  time.  To  take  a  real  illustration, 
he  may  at  such  moments  put  up  with  Miss  Braddon  ;  but  he  will 
greatly  prefer  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Let  us  give  the  impression  made  in 
such  a  case  by  three  novels,  all  received  thankfully  at  the  time  of 
reading,  and  read  one  soon  after  the  other.  There  was  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  last  unfinished  story,  T I'urs  and  Daughters,  read  again  after 
an  interval  long  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  forget  most  of  tiie 
details  and  even  some  of  the  characters.  There  was  one  of  Miss 
Braddon's,  her  last,  we  believe,  called  Weavers  and  Weft ;  and  there 
was  one  by  an  anonymous  writer,  of  the  least  reputation,  wo  believe, 
of  the  three,  called  Vanessa,  by  the  author  of  Dorothy.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  Miss  Braddon  stand  in  a  certain  way  at  the  two  ends. 
One  represents  the  quiet,  sensible  kind  of  story,  with  no  extrava¬ 
gant  characters,  no  improbable  incidents,  but  where  the  kind  of 
people  whom  we  meet  in  real  life  do  the  kind  of  things  which  they 
would  do  in  real  life.  The  other  represents  a  kind  of  life  which, 
if  it  exists  anywhere  at  all,  we  hope  that  Miss  Braddon  and  her 
friends  have  all  to  themselves.  "Without  professing  to  know  much 
of  the  ways  of  spendthrifts,  money-lenders,  and  racing  men,  we 
do  not  believe  that  among  them,  any  more  than  among  more 
creditable  people,  it  is  matter  of  everyday  occurrence  for  a  man 
to  knock  down  his  wife,  leaving  her  for  dead — for  her  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  melancholy  madness — for  her  to  be  prescribed  for, 
somewhat  like  Camaralzaman  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  by  a  former 
lover  in  the  guise  of  a  German  doctor— and  for  the  prescription  to 
take  the  form  of  the  restoration  of  her  child,  who  had  been  stolen, 
but  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  The  child,  by  the  way,  is  dis¬ 
covered  and.  undiscovered  so  many  times  that  one  is  strongly 
tempted  to  say,  alter  the  i'ashion  of  Euripides,  that,  while  the  child 
is  somebody  else’s  the  mother  takes  it  for  her  own,  and  when 
the  child  is  her  own  she  takes  it  for  somebody  else’s.  Then 
we  have  a  man  who,  designing  to  commit  one  murder,  commits 
another  instead,  to  say  nothing  of  a  crowd  of  vehement  passions, 
hatreds,  jealousies,  plots,  and  everything  else  of  the  kind.  We 
go  on  with  Mrs.  Gaskell,  because  we  know  the  characters  and  feel 
personally  interested  in  them.  We  go  on  with  Miss  Braddon 
because  a  crowd  of  people,  for  not  one  of  whom  we  can  care,  not 
one  of  whom  has  even  a  definite  character  of  any  kind,  are  got 
into  such  queer  messes  and  difficulties  as  to  waken  a  kind  of  morbid 
curiosity  to  see  how  they  will  be  got  out  of  them.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
in  her  quiet  way,  shows  real  skill,  real  power ;  Miss  Braddon 
hardly  reaches  skill ;  the  thing  is  turned  out  by  a  kind  of  knack. 
Still  there  is  a  knack  in  doing  it ;  an  unpractised  hand  would  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  murdering  and  the  child-stealing.  The 
article,  when  turned  out,  belongs  to  a  very  poor  class  ;  but  it  is  a 
real,  in  some  sort  an  artistic,  specimen  of  that  class. 

Our  third  author,  who  writes  Vanessa,  tries  to  unite  both 
styles.  She  has  a  good  deal  of  quiet  character  and  probable  inci¬ 
dent,  which  is  done  with  some  skill,  and  which  awakens  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  But  she  must  needs  throw  in  a  sensational  ele¬ 
ment  too.  And  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  sensational  element 
is  better  managed  in  the  hands  of  its  acknowledged  mistress.  The 
assaults  and  murders  and  child-stealings  form  Miss  Braddon's 
stock-in-trade,  and  she  knows  how  to  deal  with  them  after  the 
rules  of  the  trade.  They  are  really  less  unlike  real  life  than  the 
tale  how  a  girl  allows  a  lover,  a  Lord  Alan  Rae,  younger  son  of  a 
Scotch  Marquess,  to  carry  her  off'  in  his  yacht — how  they  are  found 
in  an  hotel  in  London  by  another  lover— how  Lord  Alan,  thus 
driven  to  marry  her,  gets  a  special  licence  in  some  mysterious  way 
through  his  banker,  and  marries  her  out-of-hand,  the  other  lover 
giving  her  away — how  Lady  Alan  is  grievously  snubbed  by  the 
Marchioness-mother,  and  suspected  and  ill-treated  in  every  way  by 
her  husband,  who  has  in  truth  gone  mad  after  the  fashion  of  his 
family.  Both  here  and  with  Miss  Braddon  the  bad  husbands  are 
got  rid  of  in  one  way  or  another,  to  allow  the  widows  to  marry 
again  more  agreeably.  And  in  all  three  stories  there  is  that  allow¬ 
ance  of  shiitings  and  cross-purposes  among  lovers  which  seems 
needful  nowadays  for  any  story  at  all.  And  with  all  our  regard 
for  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Squire  llamley  and  his  family,  we  felt  ourselves 
more  than  once  driven  to  ask  an  impertinent  question.  The  Squire’s 
estate  consists  only  of  eight  hundred  acres ;  yet  we  are  told 
that,  by  more  careful  management,  it  might  have  been  made  to 
bring  in  eight  thousand  a  year.  Such  an  estate  would  have 
several  advantages  over  a  greater  number  of  less  profitable 
acres.  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  there  such  an  estate,  and  is  there 
any  chance  of  its  being  bought  as  cheap,  and,  if  need  be,  sold 
again  to  as  large  a  profit,  as  happens  to  the  llavenant  estate  in  Miss 
Braddon's  story  ? 

None  of  the  stories  ventures  on  a  tragic  ending.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
story  indeed  does  not  end  at  all,  as  she  left  it  unfinished.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of  the  main  characters  are  to  be 
pleasantly  provided  for  in  the  received  fashion,  and  that  nothing 
very  terrible  is  in  store  for  anybody.  And  in  the  other  two 
stories,  after  all  the  soul-harrowing  scenes  which  are  gone  through, 
people  are  made  quite  comfortable  at  the  end.  It  is  surely  a 
higher,  at  least  a  bolder,  stylo  of  art  not  to  wind  up  with  the 
ordinary  happy  marriage.  But  in  two  of  the  stories  we  must  have 
some  relief  after  all  that  we  have  gone  through,  while  in  the 
everyday  story  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  anything  tragic,  unless  very  quietly 
tragic,  would  be  out  of  place.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  secret 
marriage  of  Osborne  llamley,  though  it  brings  out  some  very  good 


scenes  and  incidents,  is  not  a  touch  too  near  melodrama  for  the 
general  run  of  the  story.  One  curious  feature  all  three  stories 
have  in  common.  In  all  three  one  of  the  lovers,  disconsolate  or 
otherwise,  is  sent  off  on  a  scientific  expedition  to  Africa,  India, 
or  some  distant  part  of  the  world.  This  may  be  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
idea  copied  bv  the  other  two  writers;  but  anyhow  such  a  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  characters  of  a  story  is  eminently  characteristic  of  our 
times.  Onlv  such  an  expedition  is  quite  in  character  both  with 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Roger  llamley  and  with  the  anonymous  writer's 
Denis  O’Brien,  both  of  whom  are  described  as  scientific  students; 
it  is  less  in  character  with  Miss  Braddon's  Sir  Cyprian  Davenant. 

One  word  as  to  the  names  of  the  three  stories.  We  cannot 
presume  to  guess  why  Miss  Braddon’s  story  should  be  called 
Weavers  and  Weft.  But  then  the  title  of  the  book,  like  the  titles 
of  the  chapters,  forms  part  of  the  sensation.  Vanessa  suggests 
Swift ;  but  the  name  seems  to  be  given  simply  because  of  two  or 
three  incidental  references  to  the  Painted  Lady  butterfly,  one  of 
the  genus  Vanessa  of  naturalists.  There  is  nothing  of  either  of 
these  kinds  of  affectation  in  the  straightforward,  homely  title  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell’ s  story.  Wives  and  Daughters  really  is  a  story  about 
wives  and  daughters.  The  wives  and  daughters  are  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  husbands  and  sons.  Such  a  stray  as  this,  with 
its  lifelike  painting  of  character,  is  worth  reading  almost  at  any 
time  ;  but  we  do  not  at  all  say  that  we  may  not  yet  again,  some¬ 
where  on  the  high  seas  or  when  pent  up  in  a  Continental 
waiting-room,  be  glad  of  the  company  of  a  Taucknitz  copy  even 
of  a  sensation  novel,  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had. 


AX  AMERICAN  ORACLE. 

“  ATT  HAT  are  women  doing  ?  ”  the  editor  of  Demorest's  Model 
1  »  Parlor  Magazine  asks,  and  the  Answers  to  Correspon¬ 
dents  in  her  own  journal  supply  the  answer.  American  women 
are  occupying  themselves,  to  quote  the  prospectus  of  Mme.  Demo- 
rest’s  periodical,  with  “  the  beauties  and  utilities  of  Literature, 
Poetry,  Sketches,  the  Only  Reliable  Fashions  in  all  their  details, 
Full  Size  patterns,  and  every  branch  of  useful  and  entertaining 
reading,”  including  “  costume  for  a  miss  of  fourteen  years.”  These 
things  are  indeed,  to  cull  a  few  more  extracts,  “  calculated  to  en¬ 
liven  and  elevate  society,  and  make  our  homes  attractive  and 
happy.”  The  editor  of  the  Model  Parlor  Magazine  does  not 
disdain  to  print  a  few  of  the  grateful  letters  which  she  receives 
from  admiring  readers  who  do  not  know  how  they  could  do  with¬ 
out  the  paper.  One  of  these  notes  is  so  natural,  and  gives  so  sad 
an  account  of  what  women  are  doing  in  Texas,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  reproduce  it  before  examining  woman’s  intellectual  and  fashion¬ 
able  labours  in  more  civilized  countries: — 

Think  of  a  lonely  woman  in  the  wilds  of  western  Texas,  whose  home  is 
the  rudest  of  log  cabins,  whose  wardrobe  consists  in  half-dozen  calico  dresses 
and  two  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  and  whose  days  are  spent  in  a  ceaseless  round 
of  monotonous  household  labour,  and  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  what  must 
be  the  monthly  coming  of  “  Deforest  ”  to  such  a  hungry  soul ! 

Every  page,  every  line,  every  word,  is  devoured  with  the  eagerness  of  s. 
famishing  wolf,  and  then  the  beautiful  book  is  tenderly  laid  away,  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  read  and  re-read,  at  stolen  moments  and  rare  intervals  in  the 
wretched  routine  of  dull  drudgery.  It  is  almost  the  only  sunshine  of  a  home 
clouded  by  misfortune  ;  and  so  permit  a  lonely  woman  to  give  you  earnest 
thanks  for  the  beloved  hook. 

This  lady  is  anxious  to  know  bow  to  curl  ber  little  girl’s  bail- — a 
fair  specimen  of  the  spiritual  aud  social  needs  of  women  and  con¬ 
stant  readers. 

There  is  nothing  so  trivial  or  so  important,  so  secret  or  so  silly, 
that  correspondents  do  not  confide  it  to  their  Mme.  Demorest. 
“  You,”  they  say,  “  know  all  things ;  hut  we  hear  only  a  rumour, 
aud  know  nothing.”  The  replies  of  the  Oracle  are  brief,  and 
sometimes  contemptuous.  Sbe  declares  that  the  usual  questions 
about  mourning  have  been  asked  too  often,  and  bids  the  bereaved 
consult  back  numbers,  and  shun  eccentric  paper  and  envelopes. 
American  taste  does  not  shrink  from  paper  edged  with  lavender, 
and  expressive  of  subdued  and  tranquil  resignation.  Mme.  Demo- 
rest,  who  forbids  violet-coloured  ink,  rightly  objects  to  sorrow  laid 
up  in  lavender.  Some  ladies  are  still  in  that  interesting  stage  of  cul¬ 
ture  iu  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  mould  artificially  the  bodies 
of  children.  A  learned  German  has  lately  published  a  book  on 
“  The  Child,”  from  which  we  gather  that  the  Swiss  quite  recently 
adjusted  the  skulls  of  infants  to  a  fashionable  shape.  Some  savages 
like  sharp-peaked  heads,  some  round  ones.  Mme.  Demorest’s  cor¬ 
respondents  prefer  to  help  nature  to  chisel  the  nose  and  to  lengthen 
the  eye-lashes.  “  When  children  are  young  a  great  deal  can  be 
done  by  pressing  the  glands  together  to  contract  the  orifice  of  the 
nose,  and  promote  its  shapeliness.  An  instrument  is  sold  in 
llolborn,  London,  for  this  purpose.”  "When  a  child’s  nose  has  been 
attended  to,  a  fond  and  careful  mother  goes  on  to  attack  bis  eye¬ 
lashes.  “  Long  eye-lashes  may  be  obtained  by  snipping  the  points 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  while  the  children  are  young,  and  asleep. 
The  same  process  might  serve  at  a  later  period  in  life.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  not,  and  at  a  later  period  in  life  people  are 
apt  to  resent  practical  jokes,  even  when  they  spring  from  maternal 
pride  or  sisterly  devotion. 

There  is  a  fund  of  information  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents. 
"Who  will  not  be  charmed  to  hear  that  “they  have  a  paper 
church  in  Berlin,”  just  as  they  have  paper  collars  in  America 't 
“  It  is  octagonal  without,  and  circular  within.  The  material  is 
made  waterproof  by  saturating  it  with  vitriol,  lime-water,  whey,  and 
the  white  of  eggs.  Papier-mache  statues  adorn  the  interior." 
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This  is  the  sort  of  cathedral  for  Bristol.  Papier-mache  statues, 
and  “  fine  relief  work  ”  in  paper  representing  persons  so  unlucky 
as  not  to  be  Biblical,  might  be  broken  and  carted  about  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Dean,  and  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  J 
neighbours,  at  an  expense  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Perhaps  all 
the  chapels  of  new  patent  religions  had  better  be  made  of  paper 
in  the  meantime ;  and  we  should  breathe  more  freely  if  all  modern 
sculpture  were  in  papier-mache.  Persons  engaged  in  the  maun- 
facture  of  “  transcripts  ”  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors  will  read 
with  admiration  Mme.  Demorest’s  transcript  of  Bembo’s  epitaph 
for  Eaffaelle.  “  This  is  that  famous  Raphael,  who  living,  the  i 
Great  Mother  of  Things  feared  to  be  surpassed  ;  and  (who)  dying 
(feared)  to  die.”  If  the  constant  readers  can  make  out  what  that 
means,  they  may  advance  to  Mr.  Bohn’s  Classical  Series  and  Mr. 
Browning’s  Agamemnon  not  without  hope  of  instruction.  Other 
information  grateful  to  the  student  is  scattered  about  among 
remarks  on  “  white  varnish,”  “  spatter  work,”  and  “  cup  custard.” 
It  really  is  worth  knowing  that  the  Italian  Government  intends  to 
explore  the  site  of  Sybaris,  “  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Cretons 
about  510  b.c.”  The  Cretans  were  never  famous  for  truth-telling;  j 
and  if  certain  of  their  historians  declare  that  they  destroyed  | 
Sybaris,  impartial  authorities  tell  a  different  tale.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  Cretons  were  the  husbands  and  brothers  of  the 
Cretonnes,  often  mentioned  in  these  miscellaneous  notes  ?  Mme. 
Demorest  speaks  in  a  more  certain  voice  when  she  tells  us  that 
“  Dr.  Blackie  is  the  finest  Greek  scholar  of  this  or  any  ag-e.” 
A  professor,  like  a  prophet,  seldom  has  his  due  share  of  honour  in 
his  own  country ;  or  is  it  a  natural  and  becoming  modesty  that 
prevents  the  Scotch  from  dancing  in  kilts  round  Bentley's  statue 
with  yells  of  “  Enfoncts,  Richard,  enfonce !”  Mme.  Demorest  presents 
her  readers  with  an  example  of  Professor  Blackie's  skill  as  a  con¬ 
vivial  and  yet  didactic  lyrist,  in  a  song  with  which  “  he  dismissed 
his  senior  class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the  iith  of 
last  June  ” : — 

Some  people’s  devotiou  delights  in  this  notion 
Of  heaven,  that  when  we  get  there,  Toni, 

We’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  float  in  the  blue 
And  pipe  a  psalm  tune  in  the  air,  Tom  ! 


These  are  grave  matters  of  public  interest,  hut  the  Correspondents 
are  naturally  more  concerned  with  what  lies  near  their  hearths  anti 
homes.  “  J.  B.”  asks  “  Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  learn  to  like  society  ?  ”  If  “  J.  B.”  reads  the  Rector  of  Lincoln's 
article  on  Books  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  she  will  learn  that 
not  to  like  society  is  the  token  of  a  lofty  soul  which  cannot 
stoop  to  the  tediousness  of  uninteresting  people.  It  is  odd  that 
no  one  prays  “  Will  some  one  tell  me  how  i  am  to  learn  to 
make  society  like  me  ?  ”  for  that  is  a  real  difficulty  of  daily  life, 
aud  au  ardent,  sincere  love  of  society  is  often  not  met  with  a  cordial 
welcome.  “  Earnest  ”  is  even  more  to  be  pitied  than  “  J.  B.” 
Will  some  one  please  tell  her  how  she  is  to  learn  to  like  her 
husband?  “Earnest”  gets  very  little  comfort  from  Mme.  Demorest. 
“  We  fancy  your  husband’s  indifference  is  largely  due  to  your¬ 
self.  You  are  proud,  and  doubtless  he  thinks,  if  lie  thinks  about 
it  at  all,  that  you  do  not  love  him.”  This  is  a  severe  snub.  “  Kate 
T.”  is  in  love  with  a  man  who  does  not  care  for  her,  while  another 
man,  for  whom  she  does  not  care,  offers  to  make  her  his  wile. 
The  editor  remarks,  “  Few  people  marry  without  having  passed 
through  that  preliminary  and,  though  trying,  yet  profitable,  and 
sometimes  necessary,  experience.”  This  is  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  business  ;  but  no  doubt  rye  serves  all  its  domestic  purposes 
admirably,  even  though  the  bloom  is  not  on  the  rye  any  more. 
“  Kitsey  ”  wants  to  know  whether  she  can  wear  coral  with  blue  silk ; 
also  what  the  editor  thinks  of  “  the  button  and  button-hole  fiirta- 
tion  question.”  The  editor  is  confident  about  the  coral,  but 
frankly  admits  herself  “  not  to  he  cm  fait  in  the  button  and  button¬ 
hole  ilirtation  question.”  “Evangeline”  has  learned  that  it  is 
fashionable  to  dispense  with  bread  at  dinner  ;  but  the  editor  has 
not  heard  of  it.  In  Plevna  we  believe  it  is  fashionable,  “  from 
motives  which  do  not  need  explanation,”  as  the  French  papers 
say  in  reference  to  M.  Bonnet  Duverdier’s  abstention  from  voting 
in  the  recent  debates  in  the  Assembly.  “  B.  0.  D.  ”  has  a  taste 
for  science,  and  is  informed  that  “  the  brain  cannot  he  weighed 
while  living.”  The  editor  “  does  not  know,  but  supposes  Mars 
and  Saturn  are  inhabited.”  “  Many  suppositions  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  &c.”  Great  is  the  virtue  of 
an  &c.  which  covers  the  whole  field  of  human  thought. 

“  Gertie  ”  is  taught  to  pronounce  Goethe  “  Gaeter,  and  coiffure 
“  kof-yure,”  which  seems  hardly  right.  No  one  knows  for  certain, 
not  even  the  editor,  who  wrote  the  line,  “  Though  lost  to  sight,  to 
memory  dear” ;  and  a  remedy  for  “  brown  moles”  is  also  beyond  a 
qualified  omniscience.  There  is  another  great  difficulty.  “  Studeut  ” 
wants  to  know  “  who  was  Dudley  Adams  ” ;  and  the  editor  re¬ 
plies,  “  We  do  not  remember  any  Dudley  Adams;  perhaps  he  was 
the  father  of  one  of  the  great  Adams’s.”  This  is  tampering  with 
the  feelings  of  “  Student.”  It  would  be  as  fair  to  answer  that 
“  Dudley  Adams  was  the  son  of  old  Adams  ”  as  that  he  was 
perhaps  the  father  of  young  Adams.  “  Thankful  Blossom  ”  ought 
to  be  more  grateful  than  ever,  for  she  has  the  editor's  word  for  it 
that  it  is  long  odds  she  has  not  heart-disease.  Poor  “  Thankful 
Blossom  ”  is  being  wooed  by  a  gentleman  whom  she  knows  to  be 
engaged  to  another  girl,  and  she  is  advised  that  her  conduct  is  not 
that  of  a  woman  who  respects  herself.  “A  Worker”  wants 
something  very  mysterious — namely,  a  “  monofashion.”  Another 
lady,  not  to  be  outdone,  craves  for  a  “  multiform.”  A  multiform 
costs  fourteen  dollars;  it  is  “  made  of  beautiful  hair,”  and  is 
known  to  many  in  our  land  as  a  wig.  One  is  rather  sorry  for 


“  Mabel  Clair,”  a  country  girl  “  whose  heart  is  set  on  one  whose 
rank  exceeds  her  own.”  “  Maud  Clare  ”  is  entreated  “  not  to  call 
her  second-best  dres3  her  second-day  dress  ;  in  a  city  people  would 
not  be  likely  to  understand  that  expression.”  “  Mabel  ”  is  to  be 
married  in  light  kid  gloves,  and,  when  she  reaches  her  new  home, 
“  the  light  kid  gloves  should  come  into  play.”  “  Franc  ”  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  a  man  whose  young  wife 
“has  only  lain  in  her  grave  two  months.”  “Franc”  is  not 
advised  to  listen  to  this  sepulchral  lover.  les  marts  vont  vites, 
and  the  wooer  may  prove  to  be  like  the  Scotch  worthy  in  the  tale, 
whom  the  family  sexton  described  as  “  unco  wastelu’ in  wives.” 
Poor  “Hita”  writes  to  complain  of  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  her 
father,  and  the  editor  admits  that  “  Ilita  ’  is  “  queerly  placed,” 
and  bids  her  “put  the  case” — of  an  allowance — before  the  un¬ 
natural  parent.  “Gay  Girls”  are  remonstrated  with  for  taking 
a  gay  view  of  “  engagements.”  The  editor  “  cannot  waste  time 
on  g'irls  or  young  women  who  look  at  them  from  that 
point  of  view.”  Here  is  a  reproof  of  slang  which  is  well  meant 
and  of  a  high  and  pure  tone,  but  not  very  intelligible: — “Slang  is 
with  so  many  persons  a  substitute  for  brains  that  it  is  better  for 
those  who  have  got  any  not  to  use  it,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
he  confounded  with  them.”  The  most  extraordinary  thing  in  a 
mixed  collection  of  lore  is  a  minute  account  of  the  most  private 
conduct  of  certain  English  people  of  letters.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Model  Parlor  Magazine  to  present  its  subscribers  with  engrav¬ 
ings.  Among  these  are  the  two  well-known  designs  which  repre¬ 
sent  ladies  in  elegant  attire  swimming  in  a  stormy  sea  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  stone  cross.  Mr.  Ruskin,  among  other  critics,  has  been 
puzzled  by  these  apparently  meaningless  performances.  How,  he 
must  have  asked,  did  the  fair  swimmers  come  there,  and  how  do 
they  mean  to  get  away  again  ?  It  is  explained  that  the  pictures 
represent  Christian  charity,  and  that  “our  artistic  chromos  are  now 
all  sent  mounted  on  canvas  and  stretchers”;  also  that  they  are 
“  an  influence  which  may  be  felt,  but  cau  never  be  spoken.”  That 
is  just  what  we  complain  of;  but  the  complaint  maybe  the  mere 
Philistinism  of  an  obsolete  school.  Art  should  have  no  meaning 
or  message,  hut  merely  reflect  the  fleeting  mood  of  mind  which 
associates,  for  example,  Christian  charity  with  damp  rocks  and 
fluffy  waves.  On  the  whole,  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  das 
e'tcige  Weiblich  is  much  the  same  in  America  as  in  England, 
has  the  same  tastes,  wants,  aud  difficulties  with  freckles,  lovers, 
parents,  and  etiquette. 


A  MYSORE  PLANTER  OX  INDIAN  FAMINES. 

L INOFFICIAL  criticism  possesses  an  exceptional  value  in  a 
)  country  which,  like  British  India,  is  governed  by  an  alien 
race  infinitely  removed  in  tastes,  habits,  and  beliefs  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  whose  affairs  it  is  called  to  administer.  The  administration 
in  such  a  country  falls  necessarily  into  the  hands  of  a  dominant 
clique,  and  the  dominant  clique  is  almost  certain  to  be  narrow  in 
its  sympathies,  superficial  in  its  knowledge,  and  despotic  in  its 
tastes.  The  Government,  despite  the  most  conscientious  wishes  of 
the  rulers,  will  be  tinged  with  many  of  the  vices  of  autocracy ; 
the  whims  and  idiosyncrasies  of  men  high  in  office  acquire  a 
dangerous  predominance,  oftentimes  against  the  wishes  of  the 
better-informed,  but  less  influential,  community.  The  health}' 
blasts  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  made  to  permeate  abso¬ 
lutist  bureaux,  or  ventilate  the  council  chambers  where  a 
tiny  though  vigorous  oligarchy  dispenses  the  fortunes  of  subject 
millions,  amongst  whom  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  has 
any  means  of  expressing  his  wants,  or  any  view  about  govern¬ 
ment,  except  as  a  sort  of  mundane  Providence  which  frequently 
makes  itself  disagreeable,  but  whose  decrees  are  unquestion¬ 
able.  In  such  a  case  almost  all  the  literature  of  the  country 
becomes  dangerously  official  in  its  tone ;  the  officials  are  infi¬ 
nitely  the  most  numerous,  the  most  active,  the  best-informed 
of  the  literary  class,  and  their  views  and  tastes  necessarily 
give  a  deep  tinge  to  all  that  is  written  about  the  country.  The 
Government  of  India  has  been  laudably  magnanimous  in  encour¬ 
aging  an  independent  and  not  especially  courteous  press;  but  the 
newspapers  are  recruited  from  official  ranks,  and  the  material  upon 
which  they  have  to  work  is  so  highly  charged  with  officialdom  in 
the  first  instance  that  the  general  effect  is  frequently  to  leave  a 
matter  at  the  point  of  view  at  which  Chief  Secretaries,  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  Magistrates  see  it  rather  than  as  it  is  felt  by  the  silent 
masses  around  them.  Such  a  literature  is  rich  in  dignified  expedi¬ 
ents  for  ignoring  a  blunder  or  palliating  a  mishap.  Statistics  are 
handled  so  as  to  emphasize  the  parts  of  the  story  on  which  an 
administrator  can  dwell  with  satisfaction,  while  its  less  agreeable 
aspects  are  gracefully  lost  sight  of.  Miscarriages  that  cannot  be 
explained  away  are  eil'aced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  some  brilliant 
success  ;  results  that  cannot  be  made  anything  but  deplofable  are 
stated  in  terms  of  calm  generality,  ill  which  their  acute  'horror  dis¬ 
appears.  A  good  Secretary,  anxious  as  he  may  be  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  truth  and  the  good  of  the  country,  is  still  more  anxious 
for  the  reputation  of  his  department  and  its  head.  Such  a  man  is 
nervously  sensitive  as  to  criticism  of  himself,  and  correspondingly 
delicate  in  criticizing  other  people;  the  outspoken  criticism  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  warfare  gives  way  to  cautious  reticence  or  hesitating 
apology.  Many  an  Anglo-Indian  official  goes  through  his  whole 
career  without  having  as  many  hard  things  said  of  him  and  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  are  often  bandied  about  in  a  single  night’s  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  consequence  is  that  a  great  deal  of 
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slovenliness,  ignorance,  and  mediocrity  escapes  detection  ;  a  great 
many  mistakes  are  unobserved  and  uncorrected ;  a  great  many  good 
ideas  are  smothered  in  their  cradles  or  starved  and  chilled  out  of 
existence;  and  the  work  of  administering  the  country,  despite  all 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  government  and  the  amplitude  with 
which  its  operations  are  recorded,  is  only  partially  performed.  The 
rulers  of  Bengal,  for  instance,  after  a  century  of  government,  did 
not  know  within  twenty  millions  how  many  subjects  they  were 
actually  ruling. 

Gentlemen  like  Mr.  Elliott  accordingly  who  view  things  from 
quite  another  point  of  view  are  well  deserving  of  a  patient  hearing, 
however  unflattering  may  be  the  tale  they  tell,  and  however  un¬ 
congenial  to  official  decorum  the  tone  in  which  Ihe  critic  points 
out  the  blunders  of  tho  past  and  the  perils  of  the  future.  Such  an 
address  as  that  which  he  delivered  the  other  day  at  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  insight  into  the 
problem  which  confronts  us.  Mr.  Elliott’s  experiences  as  a  planter  in 
Mysore  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the  reverse  of  tho  picture 
which  officials  contemplate  and  to  which  they  direct  the  public 
attention.  The  idea  of  Government  with  which  he  is  familiar  is 
not  tho  benevolent,  far-seeing,  all-providing  despotism  of  which 
Blue  Books  tell,  but  blundering,  careless,  or  misinformed  (Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  inellicient  departments,  ruinous  settlements,  op¬ 
pressive  legislation,  unjust  charges  thrown  by  wealthy  England 
on  the  Indian  taxpayer,  costly  mistakes  for  which  India  has  to 
pay,  neglected  industries  in  which  her  opportunities  of  wealth 
are  lost.  lie  sees,  in  fact,  tho  “  seamy  side  ”  of  the 
cloth,  and  he  feels  it  with  tho  acuteness  natural  to  a 
man  who  has  been  harassed  in  his  daily  life  by  the  mistakes 
of  men  who  were  beyond  tho  reach  of  his  criticisms  and  who  went 
their  way — quite  the  wrong  way,  as  Mr.  Elliott  thinks — regardless 
of  his  protests.  “  What,”  he  asks,  “  is  the  grand  difliculty  as  regards 
successfully  ruling  India  P  Ignorance  of  the  country  and  the  wants 
of  tho  people,  and  therefore  an  imperfect  conception  of  what  should 
ho  douo.  There  is,  too,  no  method  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
govern.  With  them  civilization  is  not  only  to  emanate  from  above, 
but  to  percolate  downwards.  They  have  taken  the  crowning 
points  of  our  civilization,  plastered  them  on  the  surface  of  Indian 
life,  and  are  now  waiting  for  the  propagation  of  the  germs.  They 
may  wait  for  ever.”  This  is  a  very  harsh  and  a  very  inaccurate 
account  of  the  position  of  the  ruling  powers  in  British  India. 
It  is  no  fault  of  the  rulers  that  the  civilization  of  the 
country,  if  it  is  ever  to  he  effected,  has  to  permeate  from 
tho  ruling  class  downward  through  thick  strata  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  misery:  through  immemorial  customs  and  traditions  compared 
with  the  antiquity  of  which  tho  most  venerable  of  European  anti¬ 
quities  is  but  of  mushroom  growth.  Nor  again  is  it  true,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  the  truth,  that  in  their  work  in  India  the  English  are 
merely  veneering  barbarism,  and  leaving  the  fundamental  maladies 
of  the  country  untouched.  The  processes  which  British  rule  has  set 
at  work  in  tho  country  go  to  her  very  heart,  and  are  modifying  the 
entire  structure  of  society.  Blunders  there  will  be,  as  in  every 
dillicult  undertaking  where  experience  is  constantly  failing  us,  ami 
the  ordinary  precepts  of  state-craft  would  only  mislead.  Ignorance, 
no  doubt,  there  has  been,  as  was  natural  in  a  country  where  the 
rulers  of  two  hundred  millions  of  people  have  had  to  liud  out  all  about 
them  as  best  they  might,  unassisted  by  any  national  literature  or 
any  cultivated  class  ;  but  it  is  a  complete  mistake  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Elliott  and  writers  of  his  school  to  let  these  blunders  and  this 
ignorance  so  absorb  their  attention  as  to  blind  1  hem  to  the  fact  that 
British  rule  is  anything  rather  than  the  “  costly  sham  ”  which  they 
describe  it,  and,  on  account  of  a  few  miscarriages  of  inevitable  occur¬ 
rence  in  every  human  project,  to  forget  tho  enormous  mass  of  judi¬ 
cious,  laborious,  well-contrived,  and  highly  successful  action  which 
has  brought  the  India  of  to-day  to  its  present  point  of  advance¬ 
ment,  and  will,  it  may  bo  safely  predicted,  carry  it  safely  to 
whatever  further  development  of  prosperity  may  hereafter  await 
it.  It  ma}'  not  be  true,  as  .Mr.  Grant-Bull'  stated  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents  at  Elgin,  that  every  contrivance  for  increasing  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India  has  either  been  tried  or  rejected  on 
mature  consideration ;  but  it  is  true  that  vast  numbers  of  such 
contrivances  have  been  tried,  and  tried  with  a  success  which  is  no 
small  justification  for  the  contented  optimism  which  pronounces 
that  India  is  nearly  as  well  governed  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  limitations  of  human  ability  allow,  and  that  at  any 
rate  its  present  condition  is  not  one  of  which  its  responsible  rulers 
have  apy  cause  to  bo  ashamed. 

Mr.  Elliott’s  criticisms  are  so  far  reassuring  that  they  indicate  no 
new  grievances  and  suggest  no  new  remedies.  It  is  something, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  Government  already  knows  the  worst,  and 
the  remedies  which  occur  to  Mr.  Elliott  have  occurred  to  other 
minds  ns  well  as  his,  and  are  not  likely  to  he  overlooked.  And 
yet  the  case,  as  he  states  it,  sounds  suliieicntly  alarming.  .  At 
"the  present  rate  of  increase,  ho  reckons  that  in  twenty  years  wo 
shall  have  293  millions  of  subjects  in  India;  in  forty  years,  357 
millions;  and  in  eighty  years,  530  millions,  or  230  millions  more 
than  the  entire  population  of  Europe.  A  famine,  however  par¬ 
tially  allecting  such  a  population  as  this,  cannot  fail  to  bo  dis¬ 
astrously  expensive ;  what  costs  us  six  millions,  as  in  the  Bengal 
famine,  or  eleven  millions,  as  in  the  present  case,  will  then  pro¬ 
bably  cost  us  twenty.  'Thus  our  very  improvements  add  to  our 
embarrassment.  The  old  checks  on  population  are  gone: — 
“  War,  pestilence,  famine,  infanticide,  suttee,  human  sacrifices,  re¬ 
ligious  suicides,  tigers,  wolves,  panthers,  Thugs,  and  even  snakes 
Lave  all  come  within  the  reach  of  an  all-conserving  rule  ;  lastly,  w  e 
have  legalized  the  remarriage  of  widow  s.”  On  tho  other  hand,  we 


have  an  inelastic  revenue,  which,  when  eight  and  a  half  millions  have 
been  struck  out  for  opium — a  resource  which  will  certainly  fail  us  Some 
day — and  six  millions  for  matters  of  account,  cannot  be  stretched 
much  beyond  thirty-eight  millions.  How  then  are  the  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  so  vast  an  empire  to  be  met,  to  say  nothing  of  periodical 
famines  which  at  once  force  tho  Government  to  extraordinary 
expenditure  and  diminish  its  normal  resources  F  Mr.  Elliott  has 
110  heroic  remedy  to  suggest;  in  fact,  he  rather,  in  our  opinion, 
underrates  the  familiar  prescriptions.  Railways  and  canals  will 
give  only  partial  help.  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposal  that  tho  ryot 
should  save  is  denounced  as  “  a  cruel  gibe.”  The  condition  of  tho 
Madras  peasant,  says  Air.  Elliott,  can  be  described  only  by  de¬ 
scending  to  tho  animal  world,  lie  is  a  great  dual  poorer  than  a 
border  Leicester  ram  which  has  its  fleece,  worth  eighteen  shillings, 
on  its  back  ;  out  of  what  then  is  he  to  save  F  Emigration,  on  any 
adequate  scale,  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  then  are  we  to  turn 
for  a  ray  of  light?  First,'  says  Mr.  Elliott,  improve  tho  tenures  of 
land  and  thus  attract  capital  to  agricultural  enterprise ;  irrigate 
wherever  irrigation  is  possible,  and  by  liberal  terms  encourage  the- 
people  to  make  the  soil  as  fertile  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  amend  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  courts  so  as  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  the  indebted 
cultivator;  arrest  the  destruction  of  forests,  and  plant  fresh 
trees  everywhere,  which  will  give  at  once  fuel  and  manure,  and 
improve  the  rainfall ;  introduce  new  industries,  Government  taking 
tlie  initiative,  and  handing  the  enterprise  over  to  the  public  when 
proved  to  be  successful;  buy  up  the  guaranteed  railways  on  the 
favourable  terms  which  tho  contracts  allow ;  throw  no  more 
unj list  charges  on  the  Indian  Treasury;  reduce  the  native  army; 
increase  the  import  duties,  instead  of  throwing  away,  in  obedience 
to  Manchester,  the  few  which  India  still  retains.  Such  are  the 
chief  of  Mr.  Elliott's  suggestions,  and  each  of  them  might  have  a 
little  volume  written  upon  it.  Wo  are  more  sanguine  than  he 
professes  himself  as  to  their  being  considered  by  Government,  for 
they  are  tho  very  matters  on  which  the  attention  of  Government 
has  long  been  fixed;  only,  when  Government  comes  to  look  at 
them  and  to  deal  with  them,  a  great  many  collateral  considerations 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  which  outside  critics,  such  ns  Mr. 
Elliott,  arc  at  liberty  to  overlook.  Not  the  less  is  it  useful  that 
critics  such  as  he  should  speak  and  ruffle  the  dulness  of  Indian 
controversy  with  a  spice  of  epigram,  exaggeration,  and  sarcasm, 
lie  does  not  of  course  state  the  whole  truth,  but  he  states  much 
which  every  ollicial  in  India  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 


CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 

A  SHORT  time  back  the  disclosures  as  to  Stock  Exchange 
t"Y_  practices  which  were  brought  about  by  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee  in  regard  to  Foreign  Loans,  the  initiation 
and  peculiar  working  of  which  were  clearly  exposed,  followed  by 
the  trials  of  promoters  and  directors  of  several  hollow  Joint-Stock 
Companies  which  had  deliberately  issued  misleading  prospectuses, 
and  had  got  their  fraudulent  speculations  favourably  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  by  bribes  to  the  press,  shocked  all  honest 
people.  Then  came  the  question  of  commissions  to  agents, 
arising  out  of  tho  suit  of  Coe  r.  Sotheran,  as  to  which  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  in  the  trial,  and  the  subsequent  correspondence  in. 
the  Timex,  made  a  deep  impression  on  tho  public  mind  as 
to  the  apparent  spread  of  corruption  in  financial  and  commercial 
circles.  There  is  now  another  reopening  of  this  subject,  which 
must  deeply  pain  all  honest-minded  people,  and  fill  them  with 
alarm  and  dismay  at  the  way  in  which  ihe  system  of  egregious 
frauds  apparently  increases.  \Vt  refer  to  the  case  of  William¬ 
son  v.  Barbour,  which  lias  just  been  heard  before  tho  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  aild  has  resulted  in  a  decision  against  the  defendant. 
There  has  boon  an  appeal  from  this  decision,  and  as  to  the 
possible  or  probable  result  of  further  proceedings  we  have,  of 
course,  no  right  to  express  any  opinion ;  but  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given  in  the  course  of  the  six  days’  trial,  and 
the  arguments  ot  counsel  on  the  side  of  the  defendants,  may 
fairly  he  taken  notice  of.  The  plaintiff’s,  Messrs.  Williamson 
Brothers,  a  firm  of  merchants  trading  at  Calcutta,  made  a 
claim  of  100,000/.  against  the  house  of  Messrs.  Barbour  Brothers, 
merchants  and  commission  agents  at  Manchester,  who  had 
acted  as  agents  for  the  plaintiff)  from  1S50  to  1872,  on  the 
ground  that  fraudulent  overcharges  had  beenmadeby  the  defendants 
in  their  accounts.  Amongst  other  allegations  of  tho  plaintiffs 
it  was  sot  forth,  first,  that  the  defendants  bought  white  shirtings 
on  account  of  the  plaintiffs  at  one  price,  and  invoiced  them  to  the 
plaintiffs  at  an  increased  price;  secondly,  that  the  defendants,  being 
instructed  bv  the  plaintiffs  to  buy  white  shirtings  on  their  account, 
purchased  grey  shirtings,  and  had  them  bleached,  and  charged  the 
plaintiff)  with  a  price  which  was  more  than  the  price  of  the  grey 
shirtings  plus  the  cost  of  bleaching;  thirdly,  that  the  defendants 
had  not  credited  the  plaintiffs  with  proper  discounts  in  respect  of 
bills  which  had  been  remitted  to  them  by  the  plaintiffs; 
fourthly,  that  tho  defendants  had  charged  for  insurances 
on  goods  shipped  by  them  to  tho  plaintiffs  which  had  never 
been  effected;  and,  fifthly,  that  the  defendants  charged  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  tlmy  had  paid  for  packing  cases  and  tins. 
The  defendants  denied  the  first  and  also  the  third  allegation.  As 
to  the  second,  they  set  up  the  custom  of  tho  Manchester  trade,  as 
said  to  be  known  to  the  plaintiffs,  that  agents  were  entitled  to 
purchase  grey  goods  and  get  them  bleached,  charging  their  prin¬ 
cipals  not  more  than  the  market  price  for  white  shirtings,  amt 
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make  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  As  regards  the  fourth  charge, 
the  defendants  alleged  that  where  the  insurances  had  not  been 
effected  with  marine  offices  their  firm  or  individual  members  of  it 
had  taken  the  risk,  and  would  have  been  answerable  for  the  loss  of 
the  goods  to  the  plaintiffs  ;  and  as  to  the  fifth  charge,  that 
they  had  charged  only  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost,  which  by  the 
custom  of  the  Manchester  trade  they  were  entitled  to  do. 

These  were  the  charges  on  the  one  side,  and  the  defences  on  the 
other,  and  as  to  the  relative  weight  of  these  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
Sir  George  Jessel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  before  whom  the  case  was 
brought,  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  the  evidence  produced  ou 
both  sides,  that  what  had  been  proved  against  the  defendants  was 
“  fourfold  more  than  enough”  to  support  the  plaintiffs’  petition  to 
have  the  accounts  reopened,  and  he  made  a  decree  to  that  effect,  leav¬ 
ing  the  investigation  of  particular  items  to  be  gone  into  in  Chambers. 
It  must  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that  thi3  is  only  a  primd  fade 
decision  on  a  disputed  case,  and  that  the  results  of  the  inquiry  must 
be  awaited  before  any  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  character  of  the  accounts.  There  is  also  another  question 
which  is  included  in  the  appeal,  and  that  is  how  far  the  practices 
admitted  by  the  defendants  are  justified  by  the  custom  of 
the  trade  in  Manchester;  which  in  turn  involves  the  question 
whether,  apart  from  these  practices  being  an  established  and 
recognized  custom  of  the  trade,  they  are  not  frequently  re¬ 
sorted  to,  thus  acquiring  a  certain  sanction.  On  all  these 
points  judgment  must  in  the  meantime  be  suspended.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  has  expressed,  in  the  most  distinct  and  em¬ 
phatic  manner,  his  view  of  the  case ;  but,  as  the  case  is  to  be 
reopened  in  a  higher  Court,  the  questions  at  issue  remain  open. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  strange  and  disappointing  to  hear  the 
sort  of  arguments  by  which  the  case  of  the  defendants  has  been 
supported.  One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  whose  method 
of  conducting  his  own  business  was  admitted  by  Sir  George  Jessel 
to  be  “  based  upon  the  highest  principles  of  honour  and  morality,” 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  protesting  against  the  Judge’s  con¬ 
struction  of  the  practice  of  the  defendants.  But  what  did  these 
practices,  in  the  view  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  supported  by 
the  evidence  already  given,  amount  to  ?  A  merchant  acts  as  agent 
■of  another  for  what  the  latter  understands  to  be  a  specific  scale  of 
remuneration ;  and  yet  when  he  buys  goods  for  his  principal  he 
puts  down  in  his  invoice  a  higher  price  than  was  actuall}'  paid; 
then  there  are  insurances  which  are  charged  for,  but  never  effected; 
the  profits  made  by  the  agents  upon  discounting  their  principals’ 
bills  ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  trade  discounts  allowed  by  general 
custom.  The  Judge  also  laid  down  very  distinctly  that  “the  law  was 
that  when  an  agent  makes  a  charge  over  and  above  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  account,  he  must  show  by  clear  evidence  that  the 
principal  knew  it,  and  assented  to  it ;  the  obligation  of  such  proof 
being  given  was  very  clear,  for  the  law  was  against  the  agent  if 
the  overcharge  did  not  appear  in  the  account.”  In  reference  to 
the  plea  of  the  defendants  that  the  plaintiffs  did  not  look  closely 
after  them,  he  asked,  “  Would  it  be  a  defence  on  the  part  of  a 
pickpocket  to  say,  ‘  If  the  prosecutor  had  not  got  drunk  and  left 
his  pockets  exposed,  he  would  not  have  been  robbed  ’  ?  ”  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  person  of  common  sense  not  to  see  that,  though 
•this  is  not  called  fraudulent  in  Manchester,  it  is  fraudulent 
according  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  English  language,  of  which 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  shown  himself  a  thorough  master. 

The  gravest  side  of  this,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal  system  of 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  which  are  openly  and 
audaciously  advanced  in  its  defence,  and  which  we  have  been 
sorry  to  see  propounded  by  advocates  of  eminence  and  high 
character  in  all  the  cases  of  this  class  which  have  lately  come 
before  the  Courts.  In  a  circular  which  has  been  lately  issued 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Storr,  this  point  is  brought  out  very  strongly, 
lie  points  out  that  several  trials  have  shown  “  what  directors, 
managers,  and  solicitors  may  do  if  so  minded  with  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  them  by  a  confiding  body  of  shareholders,  and 
have  afforded  an  opportunity  of  hearing  all  that  can  be  said  by 
astute  counsel  in  defence  of  such  illicit  practices.”  Thus  in  the 
case  of  the  managers  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company,  Sir 
Henry  James,  who  took  so  strong  a  line  against  the  Foreign  Loans 
people,  admitted  that  his  clients  “  had  acted  most  improperly,  had 
shown  an  absence  of  honourable  and  proper  moral  feeling  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  bribe,  bonus,  commission,  or  whatever  it  might  be  termed,” 
but  argued  that  this  could  not  be  regarded  as  amounting  to  a 
criminal  offence.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  also  thought  it  was 
enough  to  say  that  this  “system  of  business  is  very  general;  and 
the  defendant  (Saffery)  had  merely  carried  out  a  common  practice.” 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  bow  the  criminal  code  would  be  neutralized 
and  flittered  away  if  this  novel  principle  were  to  be  accepted  in 
regard  to  all  kinds  of  “  common  practices,”  such  as  fraudulent 
adulteration,  cheating,  theft,  and  burglary.  In  the  same  case 
the  solicitor  of  the  Company  stated  on  oath  that,  “  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  was  nothing  immoral  or  improper  ”  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Board.  The  fact  is  that  the  fashion  of  setting  up 
pleas  of  “custom  of  trade”  and  “common  practices”  is  now 
used  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  nearly  all  branches  of  business, 
and  the  phrase  “  honest  dealing  ”  has  practically  lost  its  natural 
and  ancient  meaning.  Dishonest  dealing  is  not  only  systematically 
practised,  but  unblushingly  defended;  and  it  is  but  too  plain  that  a 
large  section  of  the  commercial  and  financial  world  sympathizes  with 
the  swindlers  even  when  it  hesitates  to  imitate  their  practices.  In 
Mr.  Storr ’s  circular  the  indictment  is  very  clear  and  well  sup¬ 
ported.  “  Many  solicitors,”  he  says,  “  are  among  the  chief 


offenders.  Life  Assurance  Offices,  in  the  eager  competition  for  fresh 
policies  and  large  returns,  grant  allowances  to  solicitors  for  the  intro- 
J  duction  of  business— in  some  cases  io  to  15  per  cent,  on  each 
annual  payment  ” ;  similar  allowances  are  exacted  by  solicitors 
from  stockbrokers  and  auctioneers  ;  and,  though  “  it  has  not  yet 
become  general  for  solicitors  to  extort  a  portion  of  counsel’s  fees, 
the  official  liquidator  or  accountant  is  usually  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  solicitor  in  winding-up  cases  with  good  assets. 
Indeed,  it  often  amounts  to  ‘  dividing  all  round,’  and  there  is  no 
check  possible  when  all  pull  together  at  the  estate.”  Sworn 
brokers  and  other  agents,  whilst  professing  to  work  for 
an  almost  nominal  commission,  frequently  demand  payments 
of  the  bujrer  which  of  course  are  so  much  added  to  the  price 
paid  by  him  ;  and  “  bankers  make  no  secret  that  they  receive  a 
moiety  of  the  stockbrokers’  commission,  though  they  charge  their 
clients  the  full  terms.”  Even  this  might  be  allowable  if  the  clients’ 
account  contained  a  statement  of  such  transactions.  In  fact,  as 
wo  go  round  the  circle  of  trades  and  professions,  it  is  the  same  story 
at  every  step.  Theatrical  managers,  stage-managers,  and  actors 
wring  commissions  from  ill-paid  actors  and  actresses.  Merchants, 
shippers,  shipping  agents,  produce  brokers,  silk  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  cotton  manufacturers,  and  other  dealers  have  to  bear 
similar  burdens ;  town  clerks,  directors,  managers,  secretaries, 
superintendents,  and  other  responsible  officers  of  railway,  steam¬ 
shipping,  insurance,  gas,  water,  and  other  public  Companies,  and 
of  clubs,  in  the  same  way  insist  on  having  their  palms  greased,  while 
the  foremen  in  mills  systematically  receive  commissions  for  recom¬ 
mending  a  particular  kind  of  machinery,  oil,  straps,  brushes,  &c., 
and  butlers,  housekeepers,  cooks,  coachmen,  gardeners,  and  ladies’ 
maids  equally  try  to  supplement  their  wages  by  demanding  black 
mail  from  their  masters’  tradesmen  in  the  shape  of  a  percentage 
on  bills  passing  through  their  hands.  Where  is  this  insidious 
and  spreading  corruption  to  stop  ?  Outraged  public  opinion  may 
have  some  effect ;  but  what  is  wanted  above  all  is  an  energetic 
Public  Prosecutor  and  a  revision  of  the  laws  which  give  cover  to 
swindling. 


ARABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  IX  TIIE  INDIA  OFFICE  LIBRARY. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  Arabic  manuscripts  would  scarcely  seem 
at  first  sight  a  romantic  work ;  and  yet  the  Catalogue  recently 
prepared  by  Dr.  Loth  of  the  collection  in  the  Library  of  the  India 
1  Office  is  at  least  suggestive  of  many  stirring  events,  while  the  books, 
irrespectively  of  their  contents,  are  often  links  in  an  eventful 
history.  When  we  read  that  one-half  of  the  collection  was  formed 
from  the  libraries  of  Warren  Hastings,  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  Guikwar, 
&c.,  that  the  rest  was  once  the  library  Of  the  Adil  Shahs, 
and  that  most  of  the  volumes  bear  seals  and  inscriptions  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  been  inspected  by  the  officers  of  Aurungzeb 
and  Asof  Jah,  these  musty  tomes  become  as  'it  were  important 
relics  of  the  fierce  struggles,  warlike  and  diplomatic,  which  have 
culminated  in  the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  as  Empress  of 
India,  with  a  native  style  and  title  whose  queer  character  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of  these 
treasures  of  Oriental  learning  by  the  powers  that  be.  Certainly 
the  world  is  the  gainer  by  the  transfer  of  such  collections  to 
Europe ;  in  the  libraries  of  the  West  they  are  at  least  safe  from 
the  ravages  of  the  white  ant,  which  not  even  the  mystic  inscription 
ya  Kabikaj  always  keeps  away,  and  they  are  certainly  secure  from 
the  depredations  of  that  no  less  pestilent  creature,  the  dishonest 
librarian,  which  not  even  the  seal  of  the  Great  Mogul's  officers 
could  restrain.  When  one  of  the  great  libraries  of  Oude  was  over¬ 
hauled  by  the  native  authorities  previously  to  the  annexation,  it  was 
found  to  contain  rather  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  copies  of  the 
“Gulistan,”  an  excellent  work  in  itself,  but  hardly  suitable  to 
form  the  bulk  of  a  library.  The  guardian  had  sold  the  more 
valuable  books  to  portion  his  daughter  withal,  and  the  vacancies 
on  the  shelves  were  filled  up  with  the  cheaper  work.  Oriental 
librarians,  too,  even  when  honest,  have  but  vague  notions  of  what 
a  catalogue  should  be,  and  never  dream  that  accurate  and  con¬ 
cise  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  their  manuscripts,  such 
as  those  given  by  Dr.  Loth,  can  impart  a  large  additional 
value  to  the  collection.  One  notable  exception  there  is  in 
I  Ilajji  Khalfa,  who,  if  not  exactly  a  cataloguer,  was  a  thorough 
bibliographer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  wrote  in  Arabic 
a  concise  notice  of  all  the  authors  known  in  his  time,  with 
an  account  of  the  names  and  nature  of  their  works.  Poetry  and 
poets,  too,  have  always,  especially  in  Persia,  lind  ample  justice 
done  them  by  bibliographers ;  but  of  the  desirableness  of  making 
individual  libraries  accessible  to  scholars  by  systematic  and  classi¬ 
fied  catalogues  the  Mohammedan  has  no  idea.  To  many  people 
outside  the  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  Oriental  scholars  and 
students  the  very  list  of  contents  pf  Dr.  Loth's  Catalogue  will 
appear  somewhat  startling;  and  such  entries  as  “Principles  of 
Jurisprudence,”  “  Scholastic  Theology,”  “Philosophy,”  “Biography 
and  History,”  “  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,”  and  the  like,  may 
well  make  them  reflect  that  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Arab 
learning,  which  everybody  acknowledges  and  no  one  appreciates, 
is  a  much  heavier  and  more  real  one  than  is  generally  supposed. 
To  missionaries  who  set  out  with  only  an  ordinary  University  edu¬ 
cation  to  convert  the.  benighted  Mohammedan  offhand,  this  for¬ 
midable  list  may  well  indicate  the  gravity  of  their  task  and  tho 
immense  amount  of  unfamiliar  learning  that  has  to  be  mastered 
before  they  can  even  meet  their  opponents  on  a  common  ground 
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of  argument.  That  the  Societies  which  send  out  missionaries  to 
Mohammedan  countries  are  excellent  institutions,  and  that  the 
missionaries  themselves  are  earnest  and  active  men,  no  one  will 
deny  ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  the  lact  that  the 
smallness  of  the  results  obtained  by  them  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  large  funds  which  they  expend.  The  cause  of  this  is  that 
at  which  we  have  hinted — the  persistence  with  which  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Mohammedan  learning  are  ignored. 

The  large  number  of  works  which  we  find  in  the  collection  upon 
■.he  subject  of  Mohammedan  law  also  teaches  us  a  very  important 
lesson.  It  is  well  kuown  that  our  system  of  government  in  India 
professes  to  deal  with  all  questions  of  the  Eights  of  Things  and  of 
Public  and  Private  Wrongs  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
native  law,  whether  Hindu  or  Mohammedan ;  and  not  only  are 
the  judgments  in  the  Indian  Courts  based  upon  this  principle,  but 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal  in  this  country 
are,  in  Indian  cases,  always  ruled  by  native  authorities.  Now 
only  translations  of  native  works  are  of  course  accessible  for  this 
purpose;  and,  as  these  are  few  in  number,  and  meagre  and  often 
inaccurate  in  their  contents,  it  frequent^  happens  that  a 
decision  is  based  upon  an  imperfect  or  erroneous  rendering, 
and,  becoming  a  precedent,  overrules  the  actual  fatdwd,  or 
judgments,  of  the  Mohammedan  jurists,  supported  as  they  are 
by  the  authority  of  their  own  scriptural  and  secular  traditions. 
This  naturally  gives  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  which, 
if  not  always  openly  expressed,  nevertheless  detracts  from  the 
reputation  of  British  government  and  British  lawr  for  infallibility 
and  impartiality.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  both  to  literature  and 
to  politics  if  a  committee  of  competent  native  and  European  scholars 
could  be  appointed  to  codify  the  principles  of  Mohammedan  j  urispru- 
dence  for  the  use  of  our  judges  and  magistrates  in  India,  and  of 
our  higher  tribunals  at  home. 

These  and  many  other  questions  of  the  highest  importance  are 
suggested  by  the  list  of  learned  Arabic  works  in  the  library  of  the 
India  Office  which  Dr.  Loth’s  Catalogue  has  just  brought  to  light. 
For  the  Catalogue  itself  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  Dr.  Loth 
has  done  his  work  in  a  most  careful  and  scholarlike  manner,  de¬ 
scribing  in  detail  the  contents  of  each  volume,  and  giving  all  the 
bibliographical  and  biographical  particulars  that  a  scholar  can 
require.  The  manuscripts  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  the 
list  commencing,  of  course,  with  copies  of  the  Koran,  from  Kufic 
fragments  to  elaborately  illuminated  manuscripts  of  modern 
Indian  and  Persian  handiwork ;  there  are  also  a  great  many 
works  on  Koranic  science  and  criticism,  the  number  of  volumes 
in  these  two  departments  being  1 16.  Amongst  these,  the 
commentaries  on  the  Koran  are  most  valuable  works,  though 
little  known  and  studied  in  this  country.  They  contain  not 
only  textual  criticism,  grammatical  analysis,  philological  informa¬ 
tion,  and  doctrinal  exegesis,  but  also  a  great  mass  of  minute  his¬ 
torical  and  legendary  information.  Of  the  legends  many  are,  as 
indeed  is  usual  in  such  matters,  marvellous  and  absurd,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  deserving  of  careful  study.  The  Koran  is  not  merely  the 
incongruous  invention  of  an  unlearned  impostor ;  it  embodies  much 
of  the  ancient  lore  and  ancient  oratory  of  the  desert  Arabs.  The 
commentators  have  collected  the  fuller  details  of  the  stories  and 
traditions  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  left 
us  ample  materials  for  studying  the  comparative  mythology  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  whose  myths  go  hack  to  a  far  remoter  period  of 
antiquity  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  his  masterly  translation 
of  the  Koran,  Sale  has  made  good  use  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
commentaries  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  the  text,  hut  there  still 
remains  a  vast  field  to  be  explored.  Next  on  tlie  list,  as  well  as 
in  natural  order,  comes  a  large  collection  of  the  Hadith,  or  “  tradi¬ 
tions” — maxims,  axioms,  and  dogmas  applicable  to  every  conceivable 
circumstance  of  thought  and  life,  and  all  alleged  to  have 
been  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Mohammed  himself, 
although  the  bulk  of  them  are  obviously  composed  of  the  results  of 
the  social,  religious,  aud  legal  experience  of  many  centuries.  They 
form  the  foundation  of  the  Sunneh,  and  supplement  the  teaching 
of  the  Koran  itself.  In  adducing  one  of  these  sayings  as  the 
authority  for  a  decision  upon  any  point  whatsoever,  a  Moham¬ 
medan  doctor  is  always  careful  to  give  each  of  the  steps  by  which 
it  can  be  traced  up  to  its  supposed  author.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done,  aud  of  the  trivial  points  of  ceremonial 
law  which  often  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Mollahs,  we  may 
quote  the  following.  The  celebrated  Imam  Es  Shafiiy,  founder 
of  the  sect  which  hears  his  name,  was  once  asked  whether  it  was 
“  lawful  to  kill  a  wasp  while  one  is  engaged  in  the  rites  of  the  Hajj, 
or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  ”  ;  whereon  he  pronounced  a  fatu'a,  or  legal 
decision,  in  the  following  words : — ■“  The  Koran  itself  tells  us  that 
we  are  to  accept  whatever  the  prophet  hath  granted  us,  and  to 
abstain  from  what  he  hath  forbidden  us  (Koran  59,  7).  Now,  Ibn 
‘Aiyinali  had  it  from  ‘Abd  el  Melik,  who  had  it  from  Iluzaifa,  that 
the  prophet  said,  ‘  Be  guided  in  all  things  by  my  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar.’  But  Ibn  ‘Aiyinali  further  relates 
that  Mas‘ud  told  him  that  Cais  ibn  Musallim  was  informed  by 
Tarik  ibn  Shihab  that  Omar  bade  the  pilgrim  slay  the  wasp.”  We 
may  laugh  at  this  style  of  disputation,  but  when  we  remember  that 
upon  the  manner  of  interpreting  their  authority  once  depended  the 
decision,  at  the  time  of  the  Wahabi  agitation,  whether  India  was 
or  was  not  an  enemy’s  country  (dar  ul  barb) — consequently 
whether  Indian  Muslims  might  live  under  British  rule — it  will  be 
seen  that  the  subject  is  one  which  has  a  very  considerable  import¬ 
ance  even  for  ourselves.  The  most  celebrated  collector  of  these 
traditions  is  El  Bokhari  (d.  a.d.  256),  and  several  copies  of  his 
voluminous  work  are  found  in  the  present  collection. 


Of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  works  upon  jurisprudence 
in  this  collection  we  have  already  spoken.  Although  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hadith  or  traditions,  the  Ulema  of  Islam  have 
treated  this  subject  from  a  secular  and  technical  point  of  view. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  130  Arabic  volumes  upon  Moham¬ 
medan  law  and  jurisprudence  in  the  East  India  Oiiice  Library. 
The  next  manuscripts  in  the  Catalogue  are  a  number  of  prayers 
and  charms,  which,  though  important  enough  to  a  Muslim  theo¬ 
logian,  are  of  less  real  interest  to  us.  The  works  on  scholastic 
theologjq  which  are  also  numerous,  are,  however,  both  curious 
and  instructive.  Iu  some  the  merely  metaphysical  side  of  the 
Mohammedan  system  is  discussed ;  while  others,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Kit.ab  el  inilal  wan  nahal  byr  Shahrastani  (No.  382),  give  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  dogmas,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  history  of  almost  every  known 
sect  of  religionists.  Others,  again,  contain  some  interesting  dispu¬ 
tations  on  the  rival  Sunni  and  Shiah  doctrines,  which  we  can  re¬ 
commend  to  the  notice  of  the  future  missionary  controversialist. 
Philosophy  aud  ethics  are  largely  represented  in  the  Catalogue ; 
the  series  of  works  on  them  being  subdivided  into  Physics  and  Meta¬ 
physics,  Sufiism,  or  the  Mystic  Persian  School,  and  Ethics  proper. 
Here,  too,  the  scholar  may  find  ample  materials  for  research.  Scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  first  class  are  numerous  references  to  and  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  which 
might  often  furnish  suggestions  for  the  emendation  of  a  doubtful 
text ;  while  in  the  works  on  Sufiism  we  find  the  history  and 
development  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  existing  sects. 
The  doctrine  professed  by  the  Sufis  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
pantheistic  notions  of  India  with  the  rigid  monotheism  of  Arabia, 
and  the  result  is  a  form  of  mysticism  in  which  asceticism  and 
epicureanism  are  strangely  combined.  In  the  teachings  of  this 
sect,  too,  may  be  noted  many  superstitions  and  observances  which 
are  derived  directly  from  the  Magian  religion,  and  through  that  are 
connected  with  the  ancient  sun-worship  and  other  Pagan  systems 
of  the  East. 

In  the  realm  of  biography  and  history  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
in  the  India  Office  Library  do  not  present  much  that  is  new, 
though  they  undoubtedly  comprise  some  very  valuable  works. 
Masudi's  Historical  Encyclopaedia,  Meruj  cd/t  dheheb,  has  been 
j  edited  and  translated  bjr  Messrs.  Barbier  de  Meynard  and  Pavet 
de  Courteille  of  Paris :  the  copious  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Ibn  Khallikan  has  also  been  edited  and  translated  by  the  veteran. 
Orientalist  the  Baron  Macguckin  de  Slaue  ;  several  copies  of  both 
these  works  are  found  in  the  present  collection,  together  with 
some  similar  ones  of  less  general  interest.  There  are  a  few 
works  on  geography,  useful  for  understanding  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  nomenclature  of  Eastern  countries,  and  a  large 
number  of  books  on  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Amongst  the  collection  of  manuscripts  in  poetiy 

and  elegant  prose  we  find  little  but  tlie  stock  classical  Arabic 
works,  although  some  of  them  are  valuable  from  their  date,  age, 
or  other  circumstance.  Thus  a  copy  of  Mutanebbi’s  poems  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  collated  with  two  manuscripts, 
one  of  which  had  been  verified  by  the  poet  himself.  This  Mutan- 
I  ebbi  is  a  very  interesting  person  ;  his  name  signifies  “  a  soi-disant 
j  prophet,”  and  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the  beginning  of  bis  career, 
he  set  up  for  a  prophet  and  a  reformer.  His  works  show  that  he 
was  execrably  conceited  and  totally  devoid  of  all  religious  senti- 
I  ment ;  be  blasphemes  and  sneers  at  the  holiest  names  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  most  devoted  commentators  cannot  always  find 
|  an  excuse  for  him ;  and  yet,  withal,  his  poetry  is  charmingly 
I  original,  aud  his  language  eloquent  in  the  extreme.  The  Catalogue 
|  concludes  with  a  goodly  list  of  works  on  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
dictionaries  and  other  books  of  interest  to  the  Arabic  scholar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  collection  is  a  most  important  one  and 
worthy  of  the  India  Office,  while  the  accuracy  and  lucidity  of  Hr. 
Loth’s  Catalogue  doubles  its  value  b}r  making  it  more  easy  to 
consult.  We  hope  that  the  authorities  will  complete  the  work  so 
well  begun,  and  will  issue  similar  catalogues  of  the  manuscripts  in 
other  Oriental  languages  in  the  same  library ;  and  we  hope  that 
when  this  is  done  some  one  may  be  found  to  make  use  of  them. 


BOSWELL’S  LETTERS. 

WE  chanced  the  other  day  to  pick  up  at  a  second-hand 
country  bookstall  a  little  work  entitled  Letters  between  the 
Honourable  Andrew  Ershine  and  James  Boswell,  Esq.  Macaulay, 
with  all  his  vast  knowledge  of  books,  could  not,  it  is  clear,  have 
come  across  this  small  volume,  or  he  would  most  assuredly  have 
used  it  to  add  to  the  savageness  of  the  attack  that  he  made  011  the 
unfortunate  Boswell.  That  a  young  man  at  the  age  of  two- 
and-twenty  should  himself  publish  letters  that  had  lately  passed 
between  him  and  a  friend  of  his  own  age  is,  indeed,  sufficiently 
absurd.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  wliat  Boswell  did  openly 
Pope  had  done  by  the  most  systematic  and  shameless  deceit,  aud 
that  while  the  one  avowed  and  justified  his  harmless  vanity,  the 
other,  in  the  attempt  to  hide  it,  was  guilty  of  lying  aDd  slander. 
Boswell  justifies  the  publication  in  a  very  easy  manner: — 

Curiosity  [he  says]  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  our  passions,  and  the  curib- 
sity  for  reading  letters  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  kinds  of  curiosity.  Had 
any  man  iu  the  three  kingdoms  found  the  following  letters  directed,  sealed, 
and  adorned  with  post  marks — provided  he  could  have  done  it  honestly — lie 
would  have  read  every  one  of  them.  ...  As  they  really  once  had  all 
the  advantages  of  concealment,  we  hope  their  present  more  conspicuous 
form  will  not  tend  to  diminish  their  merit. 
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When  Boswell  maintains  that  curiosity  is  the  most  preva¬ 
lent  of  all  passions,  we  are  reminded  how  he  regretted 
on  one  occasion  the  want  of  curiosity  iu  his  wife.  In  his 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  he  says : — “  Johnson  left 
in  an  open  drawer,  of  which  he  gave  my  wife  the  charge,  one 
volume  of  a  pretty  full  and  curious  Diary  of  his  Life.  I  wish 
female  curiosity  had  been  strong  enough  to  have  had  it  all  tran¬ 
scribed,  which  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  I  should  think 
the  theft,  being  pro  hono  publico,  might  have  been  forgiven.” 

But  to  come  to  the  Letters  themselves.  Though  they  certainly  did 
notin  the  least  deserve  to  be  published, yet  they  are  lively  enough. 
Erskine  has  the  greater  fund  of  humour;  but  Boswell,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  laughter.  We  laugh 
at  him  as  well  as  with  him.  He  exhibits  at  this  early  age  all  his 
harmless  vanities.  In  the  first  page  he  lets  his  readers  kuow  that  he 
traces  up  his  ancestors  to  the  Boswells  who  came  over  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  with  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  in  the  last  page  he 
says : — “  It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may  catch  a  little  true  poetic 
inspiration,  and  have  my  works  splendidly  printed  at  Strawberry 
Hill  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Honourable  Horace 
Walpole.”  Walpole,  by  the  way,  called  him  “  that  quintessence 
of  busybodies,”  and  hoped  that,  now  that  he  had  once  quarrelled 
with  him,  he  would  never  get  cured  of  his  anger.  He  adds,  in 
reference  to  a  “  Collection  of  Poems  ”  which  he  and  Erskine,  with 
some  other  Scotchmen,  had  just  published: — “The  Reviewers 
gave  great  applause  to  your  Odes  to  Indolence  and  Impudence  ; 
and  they  called  my  poems  ‘agreeable  light  pieces,’  which  was  the 
very  character  I  wished  for.  Had  they  said  less,  I  should  not 
have  been  satisfied ;  and  had  they  said  more,  I  should  have  thought 
it  a  burlesque.”  Erskine  was  fully  aware  of  his  friend's  vanity. 
He  writes: — “  Boswell, — I  shall  not  praise  your  letter,  because  I 
kuow  you  have  an  aversion  at  being  thought  a  genius  or  a  wit.  The 
reluctance  with  which  you  always  repeat  your  Cub  ”  (the  cant  name 
given  to  a  poem  he  had  published),  “  and  the  gravity  of  countenance 
which  you  always  assume  upon  that  occasion,  are  convincing  proofs 
of  this  assertion.”  Even  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  Boswell 
was  as  proud  of  his  melancholy  as  Dogberry  was  of  his  losses.  It 
has  been  suspected  that  he  first  discovered  that  he  suffered  from 
hypochondria  when  he  learnt  that  Johnson  was  afflicted  by  it. 
But  we  find  him,  a  year  before  he  had  ever  seen  Johnson, 
writing  : — “  How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  I,  who  lately  abounded 
iu  bliss,  should  now  be  the  slave  of  black  melancholy  !  How  un¬ 
accountable  does  it  appear  to  the  reasoning  mind  that  this  change 
should  be  produced  without  any  visible  cause  !  ”  Every  one  who 
knows  the  Life  of  Johnson  will  remember  the  solemn  reflections 
in  which  Boswell  indulges.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  thus  early 
ending  a  long  letter  full  of  very  indifferent  verse  in  the  following 
manner  : — “  I  live  here  in  a  very  remote  corner  of  an  old  ruinous 
house,  where  my  ancestors  have  been  very  jovial.  What  a  solemn 
idea  rushes  on  my  mind !  They  are  all  gone ;  I  must  follow. 
Well,  and  what  then  P  Let  me  shift  about  to  another  subject.” 
It  is  almost  a  wonder  that  he  was  never  employed,  like  Johnson, 
to  write  sermons  at  a  guinea  a  head. 

Boswell  had  formed  the  plan,  or  pretended  to  have  formed  the 
plan,  of  entering  the  Guards.  We  doubt  much,  however,  if 
he  had  ever  any  real  intention  of  smelling  powder,  and  yet  the 
temptation  of  the  uniform  was,  no  doubt,  very  strong.  He 
writes : — “  I  have  now  pretty  good  hopes  of  getting  soon  into  the 
Guards,  that  gay  scene  of  life  of  which  I  have  been  so  long  and 
so  violently  enamoured.  Surely  this  will  cause  you  to  rejoice.” 
His  friend  replies  in  verse  : — 

Trust  me,  ’twill  be  a  foolish  sight 

To  see  you  facing  to  the  right ; 

And  then,  of  all  your  sense  bereft, 

Returning  back  unto  the  left ; 

Alas  !  what  transport  can  you  feel 

In  turning  round  on  either  heel  ? 

He  adds,  “  Besides,  my  dear  Boswell,  we  find  in  all  history, 
ancient  and  modern,  lawyers  are  very  apt  to  run  away7.”  Boswell 
does  not,  however,  give  up  his  dream.  “  I  am  indulging,”  he 
says,  “  the  most  agreeable  reveries  imaginable.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  happiness  which  I  shall  enjoy  as  an  officer  of 
the  Guards.  How  I  shall  be  acquainted  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
a  Court  and  all  the  elegance  of  dress  and  diversions,  become  a 
favourite  of  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  adoration  of  ladies  of  quality, 
beauty,  and  fortune.”  It  is  more  creditable  to  him  that  he  adds, 
“  I  am  thinking  of  the  perfect  knowledge  which  I  shall  acquire  of 
men  and  manners,  of  the  intimacies  which  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  form  with  the  learned  and  ingenious  in  every  science,  and  of  the 
many  amusing  literary  anecdotes  which  I  shall  pick  up.”  This 
one  among  his  reveries,  at  all  events,  was  fulfilled  beyond  what 
even  he  could  have  hoped.  He  describes  a  dinner  given  byr  the 
Edinburgh  bookseller  Donaldson,  and,  with  the  vanity  of  a  young 
man  who  has  published  a  short  poem,  writes,  “  I  was  the  only 
author  in  the  company,  which  I  own  surprised  me  not  a  little.” 
Shortly  after  this  dinner  Erskine  writes  in  great  eagerness  to  ask 
for  a  sight  of  a  poem,  published  by  Donaldson,  which  he  had  seen 
thus  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapers : — “An  Ode  to  Tragedy. 
Written  by  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  James  Bos¬ 
well,  Esq.”  In  a  note  we  are  coolly  told,  “  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  ode  wras  written  by  Mr.  Boswell  himself.”  Erskine,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  suspect  the  trick  : — 

An  Ode  to  Tragedy  The  writes],  by  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  you  !  Go  to  Donaldson,  demand  from  him  two  of  my  franks,  and 
send  it  me  even  before  the  first  post.  Write  me,  0  write  me  !  what  sort  of 
a  man  this  author  is,  where  he  was  born,  how  he  was  brought  up,  and  with 


what  sort  of  diet  he  has  been  principally  fed  ;  tell  me  his  genealogy,  like 

Mr.  M - ;  how  many  miles  he  has  travelled  iu  post-chaises,  like 

Colonel  R - . ;  tell  me  what  he  cats,  like  a  cook  ;  what  he  drinks,  like  a 

wine-merchant ;  what  shoes  lie  wears,  like  a  shoemaker  ;  in  what  manner 
his  mother  was  delivered  of  him,  like  a  man-midwife  ;  and  how  his  room 
is  furnished,  like  an  upholsterer  ;  but  if  you  lind  it  difficult  to  utter  all  this 

in  terms  befitting  Mr.  M  -  — ,  Colonel  R - ,  a  cook,  a  wine-merchant,  a 

shoemaker,  a  man-midwife,  and  an  upholsterer,  Oh  !  tell  it  me  all  in  y-our 
own  manner,  and  in  your  own  incomparable  stile.  Your  scheme,  Boswell, 
has  met  with — but  the  thoughts  of  this  ode-writing  gentleman  of  Scotland 
again  come  across  me.  I  must  now  ask,  like  the  Spectator ,  is  he  fat  or 
lean,  tall  or  short,  does  he  use  spectacles,  what  is  the  length  of  his  walking- 
stick,  has  he  a  landed  estate,  has  he  a  good  coal-work  V 

lie  goes  on  to  write  at  great  length  on  other  matters,  and  then  in 
a  postscript  he  adds,  “  The  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by  a  Gentleman  of 
Scotland,  good  now  !  wonderful !  ”  Boswell  answers  with  some 
humour : — • 

The  author  of  the  Ode  to  Tragedy  is  a  most  excellent  man.  He  is  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  upon  which  lie  values  himself  not 
a  little.  His  parts  are  bright,  and  his  education  has  been  good.  He  has 
travelled  in  post-chaises  miles  without  number.  He  is  fond  of  seeing  much 
of  the  world.  He  eats  of  every  good  dish,  especially  apple-pie.  He  drinks 
old  hock.  He  has  a  very  fine  temper.  He  is  somewhat  of  a  humourist, 
and  a  little  tinctured  with  pride.  He  has  a  good  manly  countenance,  and 
he  owns  himself  to  be  amorous.  He  has  infinite  vivacity,  yet  is  observed 
at  times  to  have  a  melancholy  cast.  He  is  rather  fat  than  lean,  rather 
short  than  tall,  rather  y-oung  than  old.  His  shoes  are  neatly  made,  and  he 
never  wears  spectacles.  The  length  of  his  walking-stick  is  not  as  vet 
ascertained ;  but  we  hope  soon  to  favour  the  republic  of  letters  with  a 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  several  able  mathematicians  are  employed  in 
its  investigation,  and  for  that  purpose  have  posted  themselves  at  different 
given  points  in  the  Canongate  ;  so  that  when  the  gentleman  saunters 
down  to  the  Abbey- of  Holy-rood,  in  order  to  think  on  ancient  day-s,  they 
may  compute  its  altitude  above  the  street,  according  to  the  rules  of 
geometry-. 

Erskine,  if  be  bad  not  already  guessed  it,  soon  learns  by  a  letter 
from  tbe  bookseller  wbo  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  Ode : — • 

Donaldson’s  letter  [he  writes]  is  filled  with  encomiums  upon  y-ou  ;  be 
says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  humility  in  your  vanity,  a  great  deal  of  tall¬ 
ness  in  your  shortness,  and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your  black  com¬ 
plexion.  He  says  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  y-our  prose,  and  a  great 
deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry.  He  says  that  as  to  y-our  late  publication 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ode  in  your  dedication,  and  a  great  deal  of  dedication 
in  your  Ode. 

Erskine  often  jokes  Boswell  on  bis  black  complexion  and  on 
other  personal  peculiarities,  and  thus  gives  us  a  very  fail- 
picture  of  tbe  man.  lie  adjures  him  on  one  occasion, 

by-  that  smile  which  irradiates  your  countenance,  like  a  gleam  of  the  moon, 
through  the  black  clouds  of  the  south  ;  by-  the  melting  of  that  pomatum 
which  gives  your  hair  a  gloss,  like  the  first  beaming  of  a  new  suit  of  regi¬ 
mentals  on  an  assembly  night  when  twenty  fiddlers  sweat;  by  the 
grandeur  of  your  pinchbeck  buckles ;  by-  the  solemnity-  of  y-our  small  nose  ; 
by  the  blue  expended  in  washing  y-our  shirts  ;  by  the  rotundity  of  y-our 
Bath  greatcoat,  &c. 

In  another  letter  be  writes  : — 

Believe  me,  I  have  sometimes  taken  you  at  a  distance  for  the  pillar  of 
smoke  which  used  to  accompany  the  Israelites  out  of  ligy-pt ;  sometimes  I 
have  taken  you  for  the  witches’  cauldron  in  Macbeth  ;  this  resemblance  was  in 
some  degree  warranted  by-  your  figure  and  shape  ;  sometimes  for  an  enormous 
ink-bottle ;  sometimes  for  a  funeral  procession ;  now  and  then  for  a 
chimney  -sweeper,  and  not  unfrequently  for  a  black-pudding. 

However  much  we  may  laugh  at  tbe  general  vanity  of  the  man, 
we  can  hardly  help  having  some  admiration  for  the  good  humour 
which  could  allow  such  satirical  strokes  against  himself  to  be  thus 
published  to  the  world.  We  can  readily  believe  him  when  he 
writes : — “  I,  James  Boswell,  Esq.,  who  am  happily  possest  of  a 
facility  of  manners — to  use  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Professor  Smith  ” 
(Adam  Smith)  “  which  upon  honour  were  addressed  to  me.” 

There  is  one  other  little  matter  in  these  letters  which  we  must 
not  pass  over.  One  of  Boswell’s  greatest  merits  was  his  wonderful 
accuracy.  In  his  preface  to  the  Life  he  enlarges  on  the  labours  he 
had  gone  through  to  avoid  errors: — “Let  me  only  observe,  as  a 
specimen  of  my  trouble,  that  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run 
half  over  Loudon,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly ;  which,  when  1 
had  accomplished,  I  well  knew  would  obtain  me  no  praise,  though 
a  failure  would  have  been  to  my  discredit.”  At  the  age  of  one- 
and-twenty  he  had,  it  is  clear,  this  love  of  exactness.  He  is 
writing  to  Erskine  about  the  Collection  of  Poetry  that  Donaldson 
was  publishing  : — “  I  have  mustered  up  a  few  verses  for  him,  some 
old,  some  new.  I  will  not  boast  of  them.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing ;  the  volume  will  be  pretty  free  from  typographical  errors. 
I  have  the  honour  to  correct  the  proof  sheets.” 


THE  DETECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

nn HE  Royal  Commission  which  has  been  appointed  to  inquire 
j  JL  into  the  organization  of  the  Detective  branch  of  the  police 
has  now  set  to  work,  and  may  from  its  composition  be  trusted  to 
push  its  researches  without  timidity,  and  to  sum  up  their  results  iu 
an  impartial  and  useful  report.  It  is  very  important  that  not  only 
the  authorities,  but  the  public,  should  comprehend  both  the  inevit¬ 
able  necessity  of  having  a  secret  police,  and  the  conditions,  some  of 
them  debasing  and  corrupting,  under  which  it  has  to  be  carried 
on.  There  have,  however,  been  many  previous  inquiries  into 
the  subject  both  by  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Commissions; 
and  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  result  of  these 
investigations  will  probably  be  surprised  if  it  is  found  that  there 
is  anything  really  new  to  be  discovered.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which  invest 
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the  operations  of  the  Detective  body  with  new  difficulties  and 
perils,  and  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  Captain 
Mayne's  time  there  were,  we  believe,  for  a  long  time  only  six 
Detectives ;  and  that  shrewd,  practical  old  gentleman  thought 
these  were  live  too  many.  The  range  of  Detective  inquiries  was 
then  very  limited  as  compared  with  what  it  is  no'w.  The  Detec¬ 
tive  had  not  been  glorified  as  a  hero  by  novelists  like  Dickens  ; 
and  it  was  only  as  an  exceptional  part  of  the  police  arrangements 
that  he  was  required.  Moreover,  with  a  small,  compact  band 
of  trusty  and  experienced  men,  supervision  was  closer  and  more 
direct ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Captain  Mayne  knew  every 
detail  of  that  peculiar  work,  and  had  a  complete  hold  over  his 
men.  Since  then  population  in  the  great  centres  has  been  increasing ; 
ostentatious  wealth  and  luxury  have  been  assuming  more  conspicuous, 
and  it  may  even  be  said  more  glaring,  forms ;  and  the  criminal  classes 
have  also  been  advancing  in  subtlety,  mechanical  expertness, 
and  audacity.  The  progress  of  modern  civilization  includes 
a  state  of  things  which  oilers  wide  and  brilliant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  operations  of  men  like  Kurr  and  Benson,  and  tends  to 
cultivate  the  growth  of  clever  scoundrels,  absolutely  destitute  of 
any  sense  of  morality  or  fear.  This  kind  of  beast  of  prey  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  novel  and  amazing  development  of  a  species  the  primi¬ 
tive  germs  of  which  may  to  some  extent  be  traced  in  Robin 
Hood,  Jonathan  Wild,  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Sixteen-String-Jack, 
but  which  have  now  reached  a  climax  of  rascality  never  before 
dreamed  of.  The  growth  of  such  a  class  must  necessarily  have 
an  effect  on  the  character  of  Detectives  to  which  in  other 
days  they  were  never  exposed.  Jonathan  Wild,  at  least 
as  depicted  by  Fielding,  was  an  important  element  of  public 
order,  who  in  the  course  of  his  duties  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
own  interests,  and  knew  how  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  gang, 
whom  to  hang  and  whom  to  protect,  assist,  and  share  profits  with. 
All  this  has  passed  away ;  open  violence  has  been  pretty  well  van¬ 
quished  by  an  organized  and  respectable  police.  The  highest  style  of 
burglary  and  swindling  is  now  conducted  with  nominal  respect 
for  legal  conventionalities,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  in  which  the  most  respectable  people  now  exercise 
the  functions  of  Wild ;  and  fictitious  joint-stock  companies 
and  other  forms  of  financial  depredation  have  been  substituted 
for  the  filchers  and  gentlemen  of  the  road.  In  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  society  the  work  of  the  Detective  police  is  naturally 
acquiring  an  increased  importance  and  range,  and  also  encountering 
increasing  difficulties.  The  whole  system  of  trade  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  by  the  influence  of  limited  liability  and  speculative  im¬ 
postures,  and  the  processes  of  law  and  justice  must  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  to  meet  them.  There  will  therefore  be  ample  scope  for  the 
Commissioners  to  criticize  and  suggest. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  believed  that,  though  the  English 
police  system  is  still  far  from  perfect,  it  is  safer  and  more  whole¬ 
some  than  that  existing  in  any  other  country.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
French  police.  This  is  in  many  ways  a  much  more  complete  and 
efficient  piece  of  machinery  for  the  purposes  in  view  than  our  own  ; 
but  its  merits  are  more  than  balanced  by  its  defects  and  the  wide¬ 
spread  mischief  which  it  works.  M.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  his  in¬ 
teresting  and  exhaustive  work  on  the  administration  of  Paris,  has 
sketched  the  police  in  a  very  vivid  and  picturesque  manner,  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  romance  which  has  been  cast  on  the  subject 
in  this  country.  The  French  police  is,  of  course,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  can  be  used  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  unscrupulous  fashion.  The  central  management  at  the 
Prefectures  has  everything  in  its  hands,  and  is  not  subjected 
to  any  inconvenient  forms  of  check.  There  are  two  distinct 
bodies  of  police ;  an  active  branch — sergents  de  ville  in  uniform,  who 
perambulate  the  streets — and  the  administrative  branch.  Agents 
of  the  latter  take  the  name  of  inspectors,  are  dressed  en  bourgeois, 
and  their  brigades,  of  which  the  powers  are  strictly  limited,  exer¬ 
cise  surveillance  over  malefactors,  property,  and  manners.  These 
two  divisions  are  in  constant  relations ;  they  co-operate  in  ex¬ 
changing  information  and  enlightening  each  other,  and  work 
together,  while  remaining  separate.  Each  section  of  the  active 
service  has  an  analogous  officer  and  correspondent  in  the  sedentary 
service.  This  system  is  also  applied  to  the  various  quarters  of 
Paris,  where  the  commissary  represents  the  administrative  branch, 
while  the  officer  of  peace  is  the  direct  agent  of  the  active  service. 
All  orders  for  researches  are  transmitted  by  the  administrative 
officers,  all  special  inquiries  are  undertaken  by'  the  active  police ; 
the  former  takes  the  initiative,  and  the  other  carries  out  the  order ; 
the  one  is  the  head  and  the  other  the  arm.  The  end  pursued  is 
the  same— “  to  enforce  respect  for  the  law,  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  life,  property,  and  morality.” 

Iu  1854  the  number  of  sergents  de  ville  was  largely  extended  ; 
they  were  distributed  all  over  Paris,  and  took  the  place  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  formerly  employed.  Each  of  the  twenty 
arrondissements  is  guarded  by  three  brigades  of  sergents  de  ville, 
composing  a  division,  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  of  peace, 
who  every  day  goes  regularly  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the 
municipal  police,  and  is  bound  to  send  to  the  Prefecture,  at  intervals 
of  four  hours,  a  report  of  anything  which  has  occurred.  All,  or 
almost  all,  of  the  sergents  de  ville  are  old  sous-offiders  of  the  army', 
with  a  good  character  from  their  service  there.  According  to  M. 
du  Camp  there  is  no  body  recruited  with  greater  and  more  minute 
precautions.  No  one  is  admitted  unless  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  morality  and  sobriety'.  The  discipline  is  very  severe.  Two 
violations  of  the  rules  in  a  year,  or  two  cases  of  drunkenness, 
entail  dismissal.  Nor  are  the  men  allowed  to  enter  the  service 
immediately ;  there  is  an  apprenticeship,  which  lasts  nearly  a  year, 


during  which  they  are  admitted  as  auxiliaries,  with  pay  of  three 
francs  a  day.  If,  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  probation,  they  have 
incurred  no  rebuke,  they  are  regularly  posted  to  the  force.  Here 
they  may  rise  to  the  grades  of  sub-brigadier  and  brigadier  ;  and,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  consecutive  service,  they  will  obtain  retirement 
on  apeusion  of  750  francs.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  comparatively 
few — only  some  ten  per  cent. — attain  to  this.  As  a  rule,  it  takes 
three  years  to  make  an  excellent  soldier  a  passable  sergent  de  ville ; 
and  he  seldom  remains  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Theirduty 
is  to  enforce  the  rules  of  order  without  irritating  the  population — ■ 
a  task  specially  difficult  with  such  nervous  people  as  those  of  Paris, 
and  yet  one  which,  it  is  admitted,  they  do  not  perform  badly.  On 
account  of  having  to  live  in  the  same  quarters,  as  directed  by'  the 
decree  of  1854,  they  know  all  the  inhabitants,  and  can  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  observation  of  delinquents  before  bringing  a  charge  against 
them.  They  resort,  in  the  first  instance,  chiefly  to  a  sort  of 
familiar  grumbling,  which  warns  rather  than  menaces.  They 
manage  drunken  persons  admirably,  treating  them  with  an  in¬ 
dulgence  which  is  perhaps  not  without  a  certain  jealousy  natural 
to  men  in  whom  inebriety  is  severely  punished ;  tipsy  persons 
are  arrested,  but  the  sergents  are  enjoined  by  their  instructions  not 
to  forget  that  they  are  only  to  do  so  for  the  security  of  the 
offenders  and  to  save  them  from  the  accidents  which  might  other¬ 
wise  happen  to  them.  In  the  case  of  so  crowded  and  excitable 
a  population  as  that  of  Paris  the  police  have  an  arduous  and 
delicate  duty  to  perform — -to  wield  the  iron  hand  in  a  glove  of 
velvet.  They  have  to  guard  against  being  unpopular,  and  to  keep 
in  with  the  people  under  their  care.  On  the  whole,  the  Parisian 
police,  like  our  own,  appear  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Their  honesty  is  to  be  relied  on,  and  every 
article  found  is  given  up  to  the  commissary  of  police.  At  each 
of  the  twenty-four  stations  there  are  arrangements  for  the  relief 
of  persons  who  have  been  taken  ill  or  have  been  injured  in  any¬ 
way'.  A  close  and  continuous  watch  is  kept  at  night  in  the 
lower  districts  by  sergents  who  walk  two  and  two  on  the  trottoir , 
give  a  look  into  open  doors,  and  sometimes  hide  themselves  in 
order  to  see  what  is  going  on.  Every  abnormal  circumstance  is 
carefully  recorded,  and  the  police  control  over  public  manners  is 
very  complete  and  systematic.  It  compels  prostitution  to  keep 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  it ;  clears  the  streets  and  boulevards 
of  improper  characters. 

The  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  active  service  take 
offenders  in  hand  incidentally  :  but  the  pursuit  and  arrest  of  the 
latter  is  entrusted  to  a  special  brigade  composed  of  men  of  tried 
character  and  courage,  which  is  called  la  service  de  siirete.  This 
body  is  comparatively  of  recent  origin,  but  has  gone  through 
various  modifications.  Formerly  the  duty  of  seizing  criminals  be¬ 
longed  to  the  gendarmerie,  to  the  troops,  and  to  agents  of  police, 
whose  functions  were  ill  defined,  and  exercised  according  to  the 
hazard  of  circumstances.  In  Vidocq’s  time  thieves  and  robbers 
were  employed  as  spies  ill  the  worst  part  of  the  city,  but  the 
Parisian  police  force  is  now  selected  with  great  care,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  established  by  M.  d’ Angles,  that  men  exposed  by  their 
occupation  to  all  the  temptations  of  drunkenness,  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  debauchery  need  to  have  a  high  moral  charac¬ 
ter  in  order  to  keep  straight.  When  an  agent  of  the  secret 
service  receives  an  order,  he  must  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity 
and  cleverness  to  know  to  what  measures  he  should  have  recourse. 
To  a  limited  extent  what  are  called  indicateurs  are  made  use  of 
by  the  police ;  these  are  obscure  and  unknown  allies  who,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  certain  administrative  toleration,  supply  a  large  body 
of  useful  information  and  suggestions.  They  are  not  formally  en¬ 
rolled,  nor  do  they  receive  regular  pay,  but  only  a  payment 
reckoned  by  the  importance  of  the  affair  on  which  they  may 
throw  light ;  5  francs  for  a  simple  robbery,  2  5  francs  for  a  more 
complicated  case,  and  50  for  an  assassination  ;  altogether  they  do 
not  cost  more  than  from  500  to  600  francs  a  year.  The  Detective 
bod}'  is  also  recruited  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  moving  in  high 
society,  who  are  known  only  to  the  chiefs  of  the  department. 
The  service  of  the  siirete  is  not  only  charged  with  seeking  out 
culprits  iu  the  execution  of  orders,  but  with  preventing  the  per¬ 
petration  of  anticipated  crimes,  and  also  with  collecting  evidence 
for  trials 4  and  it  has  also  a  wide  power  as  to  arrest,  domiciliary 
research,  and  seizure  of  papers. 

M.  du  Camp  says  he  has  often  heard  the  English  police 
greatly  eulogized,  but  he  does  not  much  believe  in  it.  In  fact, 
he  says,  the  English  authorities  admit  their  own  inferiority  by 
often  seeking  assistance  and  advice  from  the  French.  He  admits 
that  in  political  conflicts  the  action  of  the  French  police  may 
irritate  and  exasperate  people,  because  the  right  in  virtue  of 
which  they  act  strikes  at  a  right  which  is  superior ;  but  “  in 
the  repression  of  crimes  and  otlences,  in  investigations  which 
provide  for  public  security,  in  the  supervision  which  protects 
property  and  life,  it  is  almost  irreproachable ;  and  if  that  authority, 
very  limited  by  its  laws,  and  misrepresented,  if  not  calumniated, 
by  the  population,  went  to  sleep  for  a  day,  Paris,  like  a  city  put 
to  sack,  w'ould  be  delivered  up  to  robbery,  incendiarism,  and 
murder.” 

In  considering  the  subject  of  a  Detective  police  it  may 
be  assumed  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  employment  of  Detectives  is  necessary  and 
legitimate  ;  and  the  main  questions  which  the  Commissioners 
will  have  to  decide  will  therefore  be  by  what  means  securities 
can  be  taken  as  to  the  personal  character  of  the  force,  and 
also  whether  its  organization  and  discipline  can  be  improved 
by  more  direct  and  minute  supervision  of  the  officers  who  are 
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employed  in  sucli  exceptional  work.  Very  peculiar  qualities 
are  of  course  required  in  a  Detective ;  he  must  be  able  not 
only  to  collect  quickly  evidence  as  to  tbe  general  facts  of  a 
case,  but  to  piece  the  fragments  together  and  form  a  theory  of 
the  course  to  be  adopted.  He  has  also  to  undertake  the  per¬ 
sonal  execution  of  the  plan  by  proceedings  which  could  not  be 
performed  unless  his  official  character  were  concealed.  He  has  to 
disguise  himself,  and  to  invent  reasons  for  his  intervention  in  the 
matter  which  will  win  the  confidence  of  those  he  has  to  deal  with, 
and  extract  the  information  required.  Mr.  Babbage  mentions  in 
his  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher  an  interview  which  he 
once  had  with  Vidocq,  who,  as  he  says,  “  obligingly  conveyed  to 
me  much  information,  which,  though  highly  interesting,  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  become  personally  interesting  to  me.”  One  of 
Vidocq’s  remarkable  powers  was  that  of  altering  his  height  to 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  less  than  his  ordinary  stature.  lie  threw 
over  his  shoulders  a  cloak  in  which  he  walked  round  the  room.  It 
did  not  touch  the  floor  in  any  part,  and  was  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  it.  He  altered  his  height  and  took  the  same  walk,  and 
the  cloak  then  touched  the  floor  and  lay  upon  some  part  of  it 
during  the  whole  time.  He  next  stood  still  and  altered  his 
height  alternately  to  about  the  same  extent.  And  no  doubt 
Vidocq  could  use  his  ingenuity  and  artifice  in  many  other 
ways.  Such  a  man,  however,  belongs  to  a  rare  type,  and  it 
may  be  thought  as  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  scope  of  an 
ordinary  Detective’s  operations  is  much  simpler  and  narrower,  but 
its  success  depends  upon  qualities  which  are  not  common ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  men  suited  for  such  functions 
is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  should  be  alert 
and  ready  ;  they  must  also  know  how  to  act  cautiously  and  mode¬ 
rately,  and  must  have  a  very  steady  character  in  order  to  bear  up 
against  constant  and  very  insinuating  temptations.  The  normal 
tendencies  of  such  a  life  must  necessarily  be  deteriorating ;  and 
hence  the  care  with  which  it  should  be  watched  by  the  autho¬ 
rities,  and  checks  imposed  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  men  to  go 
astray  without  being  discovered.  The  recent  trial  seems  to 
show  that  at  present  the  supervision  over  the  Detectives  is 
not  sufficient,  and  that,  while  they  must  in  some  cases  have 
a  certain  latitude  of  action,  there  should  always  be— what  there 
does  not  appear  to  be— the  means  of  knowing  exactly  what 
they  are  about.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem,  but  perhaps 
it  may  be  solved  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  One  rule 
should  be  to  insist  on  minute  and  specific  reports  from  all 
the  men  doing  secret  duty,  and  also  personal  examination 
of  them  by  the  superior  officers.  There  is  another  condition 
of  still  greater  importance,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
rigidly  enforced,  and  that  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  private 
and  irresponsible  detective  work  by  those  whose  only  excuse  for 
occasionally  doing  irregular  things  in  their  regular  occupation  is 
that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  The  extent  to 
which  the  services  of  police  Detectives  are  called  for  in  private  and 
domestic  life  is  a  dangerous  feature  of  modern  society.  Any  one 
who  suspects  his  wife,  or  wants  to  know  the  doings  of  a  son  and 
heir,  cares  little  what  he  has  to  pay  if  he  only  gets  the  information 
he  wants ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  temptations 
to  which  Detectives  are  chronically  exposed  are  thus  perilously 
developed.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  precautions  which  we  have 
suggested,  and  which  involve  some  changes  in  the  present  system. 
What  is  urgently  wanted  is  a  link  between  the  Commissioners, 
who  are  rather  engrossed  with  office  work  and  cannot  give  close 
personal  attention  to  the  conduct  of  their  subordinates  of  all 
ranks,  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  service.  It  is  true  that  an 
attempt  to  supply  this  gap  was  made  a  few  years  since  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  District  Superintendent  to  overlook  each  district  and  to 
serve  as  a  medium  between  Scotland  Yard  and  the  local 
Superintendents  and  Inspectors.  The  experiment  has  been, 
so  far,  beneficial.  The  District  Superintendents  are  ener¬ 
getic,  hard-working,  and  loyal  men  ;  but  the  labour  thrown 
upon  them  is  too  heavy  and  too  widely  distributed  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  performed  even  by  men  anxious  to  do  their  best. 
An  official  who  has  charge  of  a  large  area  many  miles  in  extent, 
and  including  perhaps  fifty  or  more  stations  which  he  has  to  visit 
and  inspect,  can  hardly,  by  the  utmost  exertions,  do  this  duty 
with  the  thoroughness  which  is  needed.  There  ought  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  these  officers,  smaller  districts,  and 
more  overseers.  There  is  also  the  question  whether  the  pay  of 
Detectives  is  sufficient  to  secure  respectability  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  especially  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission  and  the  authorities.  The  recent  trial  has 
further  brought  out  another  very  grave  aspect  of  the  existing 
system,  the  evil  of  allowing  policemen  to  bet.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  authority  that  the  police  are  often 
tampered  with  by  speculators  on  the  Turf,  naturally  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  a  peremptory  interdict, 
similar  to  that  in  regard  to  insobriety,  forbidding  any  member  of 
the  force  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  betting  under 
penalty  of  instant  dismissal. 
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rpiIE  Sorcerer,  “  an  original  modern  comic  opera,  written  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by  Arthur  Sullivan,”  and  performed 
at  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre,  the  name  of  which  now  becomes 
appropriate,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  work 


from  which  naturally  much  is  expected.  The  great  success  of  a 
former  work  of  the  kind  by  the  same  author  and  the  same  composer 
■was  indeed  something  of  a  danger  to  the  present  venture.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  any  one  need  be  disappointed  with  the 
new  opera,  so  far  at  least  as  the  work  of  playwright  and  musician 
is  concerned.  Its  interpretation  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in 
one  or  two  respects ;  but  one  should  no  doubt  remember  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  difficulty  of  collecting  a  company  fitted  to  deal  with  such 
a  piece,  and  rather  rejoice  that  one  or  "two  parts  are  well  filled 
than  lament  the  shortcomings  of  others.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Bentham,  who  appears  in  the 
tenor  part,  should  add  to  a  faulty  intonation  in  singing  an  incapa¬ 
city  for  speaking  the  words  of  his  dialogue  so  as  to  be  understood, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  seeming  absence  of  all  dramatic  feeling. 

The  peculiar  form  of  humour  upon  which  in  almost  all  his 
writings  Mr.  Gilbert  is  accustomed  to  rely — that  is,  the  present- 
,  ment  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  of  elaborate  and  startling  incongruities 
— has  been  turned  to  better  account  in  the  book  of  The  Sorcerer 
than  in  the  author’s  latest  comedy,  where  it  is,  to  our  thinking, 
intolerably  spun  out.  There  is  a  certain  audacity  in  introducing 
the  familiar  resources  of  magic  into  the  events  of  modern  life  as  if 
it  were  nothing  particularly  out  of  the  way,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  attractive.  Arid  having  brought  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  turning  a  live  magician 
loose  in  a  country  village,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  taken  what  seems  to  us 
the  only  right  way  out  of  them,  lie  does  not  condescend  to  any 
of  the  well-known  devices  by  which  astounding  occurrences  are 
explained  to  be  the  effect  of  a  delusion,  a  dream,  or  some  common¬ 
place  trick.  His  sorcerer  is  a  real  sorcerer,  and  brings  the  intrigue 
which  he  has  caused  to  a  becomingly  supernatural  end,  which 
acquires  a  highly  comic  impressiveness  from  its  every-day  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  first  act  of  the  opera  passes  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  Pointdextre’s  country  house,  and  in  a  lively  and  pretty 
opening  chorus  the  happy  peasantry  inform  us  that 

To-day  young  Alexis — young  Alexis  Pointdextre, 

Is  betrothed  to  Aline — to  Aline  Sangazure, 

And  that  pride  of  his  sex  is — of  his  sex  is  to  be  next  her, 

At  the  feast  on  the  green — on  the  green,  oh,  be  sure  1 

At  the  end  of  the  chorus  Mrs.  Partlet,  a  pew-opener  (Miss  Everard), 
and  her  daughter  Constance  (Miss  Giulia  Warwick)  meet,  and  it 
appears  that  Constance  cherishes  a  seemingly  hopeless  passion  for 
Dr.  Daly,  the  Vicar  of  Ploverleigh  (Mr.  Ilutland  Barrington), 
who,  in  a  pretty  and  expressive  ballad,  regrets  the  time 

When  maidens  of  the  noblest  station, 

Forsaking  even  military  men, 

Would  gaze  upon  me,  rapt  in  adoration — 

Ah  me,  I  was  a  fair  young  curate  then ! 

Miss  Everard  and  Mr.  Barrington,  who  has  a  pleasant  voice  which 
he  uses  with  discretion,  are  both  very  successful  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Gilbert  s  humour,  and  perform  their  parts  with  admira¬ 
ble  gravity  and  unconsciousness.  Mr.  Temple  also,  who  at  this  point 
appears  as  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  his  son  Alexis  (Mr.  Bentham), 
carries  out  the  author's  intention  throughout  the  piece  with  much 
success.  There  is  presently  an  air  for  Aline,  Lady  Sangazure’s 
daughter  (Miss  Alice  May),  another  chorus,  and  a  duet  for  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  Lady  Sangazure.  This  part  should  be  played  by 
Mrs.  Howard  Paul ;  but  when  we  heard  the  opera  she  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  appearing  by  a  severe  cold,  aud  the  part  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  shortest  notice  by  a  substitute,  who  could  riot  be 
expected  to  do  complete  justice  to  it.  After  this  duet  there  is  a 
neat  stroke  of  humour  in  the  appearance  of  a  Queen’s  Counsel  in 
wig  and  gown,  who  performs  the  functions  of  the  notary  of  opera 
and  French  drama,  announcing  in  recitative  that 
The  contract  has  been  drafted,  as  agreed  ; 

Approach  the  table,  oh  ye  lovers  pining  ; 

With  hand  and  seal  come  execute  the  deed. 

Alexis,  left  alone  with  Aline  after  the  contract  has  been  signed, 
explains  to  her  his  wish  “  that  the  world  would  break  down  the 
artificial  barriers  of  rank,  wealth,  education,  age,  beauty,  habits, 
taste,  and  temper,  and  recognize  the  glorious  principle 
that  in  marriage  alone  is  to  be  found  the  panacea  for 
every  ill.”  In  order  to  give  effect  to  his  theory  he  resolves 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  Wellington  Wells,  “of  the  firm 
of  J.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  the  old-established  Family  Sorcerers  in 
St.  Mary  Axe.”  Aline  expresses  some  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
meeting  a  man  who  could  in  a  moment  change  her  into  a  guinea- 
pig  ;  to  which  Alexis  replies,  “  He  could  change  you  into  a  guinea- 
pig,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  most  unlikely  he  would  take  such  a 
liberty.  It’s  a  most  respectable  firm,  and  I  am  sure  he  •would  never 
be  guilty  of  so  untradesmanlike  an  act.”  Mr.  Wells  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  called  in,  and  is  represented  throughout  the  opera  with 
singular  humour  by  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  who  sings  a  cleverly 
written  and  composed  patter-song,  in  which  he  gives  a  description 
of  the  firm  and  its  powers  with  much  spirit.  Mr.  Grossmith’s 
acting  of  the  part,  in  which  Vhe  assumes  with  singular  success  the 
aspect  of  a  superior  bagman,  has  true  original  force ;  and  he  possesses 
the  talent,  far  less  common  in  England  than  in  France,  of  singing 
correctly,  expressively,  and  pleasantly  without  having  any  particular 
voice.  In  the  incantation  which  accompanies  the  pouring  of  a  love- 
potion  into  a  teapot  from  which  the  whole  village  is  to  drink, 
Mr.  Grossmith’s  gestures  and  expression  are  exactly  suited  to 
the  scene,  and  his  rapid  exit  with  the  teapot  is  irresistibly 
comic.  Mr.  •  Sullivan's  musical  talent  might  perhaps  have 
discovered  something  a  little  less  obvious  than  a  parody 
of  the  Freischiitz  music  for  this  scene,  but  -wlmt  the  com¬ 
poser  has  done  is  at  least  effective.  The  curtain  fall3 
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at  the  end  of  the  first  act  upon  a  group  of  all  the  characters  who, 
struggling  against  the  efi'ects  of  the  charm,  “  resume  with  a  violent 
effort,”  to  quote  from  the  stage  direction,  a  hrindisi  which  they 
began  at  the  first  making  of  the  tea.  In  the  second  act  we  see  the 
result  of  the  potion ;  Constance  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Queen’s 
Counsel,  Sir  Marmaduke  with  Mrs.  Partlet.  This  event  gives 
occasion  to  a  quintet,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  piece 
of  music  in  the  opera,  in  which,  while  Alexis  and  Aline  unite  in 
rejoicing  with  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Mrs.  Partlet,  Dr.  Daly  laments 
his  solitary  condition.  This  is  followed  by  a  duet  between  Lady 
Sangazure  and  Mr.  Wells,  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love,  and 
this  again  by  a  meeting  between  the  disconsolate  Vicar,  who  ex¬ 
presses  his  sorrows  in  a  tuneful  song,  and  Aline,  who,  having  drunk 
some  of  the  philtre,  at  once  returns  the  passion  which  he  expresses 
on  seeing  her.  Alexis,  entering  and  seeing  the  turn  which  affairs 
have  taken,  indignantly  summons  the  whole  village,  among  whom 
the  sorcerer  arriving  explains  that  there  is  one  way  to  break  the 
spell ;  either  he  or  Alexis  must  be  sacrificed  to  Ahrimanes.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  popular  opinion,  which  decides  against  Mr. 
Wells.  The  characters  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  philtre  and 
break  into  a  happy  chorus  and  dance,  during  which  the  sorcerer, 
carefully  buttoning  his  gloves  and  brushing  his  hat,  sinks  slowly 
through  the  stage  amid  red  fire,  with  a  woebegone  expression 
which  is  intensely  comic. 

The  revival  at  the  Olympic  of  Henry  Dunbar  cannot  be  regarded 
as  eminently  successful.  The  piece  has  lost  the  great  attraction 
which  it  formerly  had  in  the  acting  of  Miss  Kate  Terry ;  and  Mr. 
Neville’s  performance  of  Henry  Dunbar  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
have  improved.  It  has  considerable  merit ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
slowness  about  it  which  seems  to  communicate  itself  to  the  whole 
piece ;  which  is,  moreover,  injured  by  the  impossible  stage 
arrangements  employed  to  avoid  a  change  of  scene  in  the  second 
act.  Miss  Bella  Patenmn  is  very  stagy  and  conventional  as 
Margaret  Wentworth  ;  and  Mr.  Anson's  exaggerated  and  clumsy 
rendering  of  the  Major  is  certainly  not  an  improvement  upon  that 
given  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Vincent.  Mr.  Hill  makes 
all  that  can  be  made  of  Jerrams ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is 
pleasant  and  unaffected  as  Clement  Austin. 

At  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  for  Russia  has  been  substituted 
an  Irish  drama  called  the  Omadhaun,  founded  on  Le  Cretin 
de  le  Montague.  The  plot,  which  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
follow  in  all  its  windings,  is  of  the  familiar  melodramatic 
type,  containing  a  villanous  squire,  an  innocent  and  falsely- 
accused  peasant,  who  looks  like  a  retired  colonel  of  Spahis, 
a  sergeant  of  constabulary,  who  wears  his  chin-strap  in  his 
mouth  and  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  pantomime  police¬ 
man,  an  old  usurer  who  is  murdered,  a  kind  of  Irish  Dirck 
Hatteraick  without  his  nautical  character,  and  an  idiot,  the 
Omadhaun,  by  whom  the  squire’s  crime  is  brought  home  to  him, 
and  who  dies  by  the  squire's  hand.  The  piece  has  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  and  some  effective  scenery ;  and  is  further  distinguished  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  trial  for  murder  which  is  got  over  in  about 
three  minutes,  and  thus  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  inquiries  we  have  lately  been  accustomed  to  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  an  exciting  scene  in  which 
the  heroine  is  saved  by  the  Omadhaun  from  the  violence  of 
the  smuggler,  who  has  intoxicated  himself  with  repeated  draughts 
from  an  inexhaustible  bottle.  The  acting  of  Miss  Hodson,  Mr. 
Vezin,  Mr.  Shiel  Barry,  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  company  is  so 
good  that  one  must  hope  to  see  it  before  long  employed  upon  some 
less  conventional  class  of  piece.t 


REVIEWS. 


TROLLOPE’S  LIFE  OF  PIUS  IX.* 

IT  is  not  usual  to  publish  a  man’s  life  while  he  is  still  alive,  nor 
are  we  aware  of  any  special  reason  why  Pope3  should  be  made 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Solon’s  advice  to  await  the 
spatia  ultima  vital  before  pronouncing  a  man  happy  has  an  obvious 
application  to  biographers,  and  Mr.  Trollope  has  doubly  trans¬ 
gressed  it  when,  not  content  with  inditing  the  biography  of  a 
living  Pope,  he  closes  it  with  a  prediction  that  his  hero  will 
certainly  be  canonized.  He  tells  us  indeed  that  his  purpose  was 

to  write  the  public  rather  than  the  private  life  of  Pius  IX. _ 

chiefly,  it  would  3eem,  because  he  has  very  little  “  authentic  ”  in¬ 
formation  to  give  on  the  latter  subject.  However,  considering 
Mr.  Trollope’s  exceeding  proneness  to  indulge  in  rambling  gossip, 
of  which  manifold  traces  are  discoverable  in  the  present  work,  we 
may  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  on  the  whole  kept  pretty 
steadily  to  his  programme.  He  could  not  of  course  have  much  to 
tell  us  that  is  actually  new  about  the  public  life  of  a  Pope  who 
has  managed  perhaps  to  keep  himself  more  persistently  before  the  eye 
of  the  public  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  still  a  connected 
narrative  of  so  remarkable  a  pontificate  must  necessarily  possess 
interest  for  many  classes  of  readers.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  the  author’s  long  residence  in  Italy  has  afforded  him  some¬ 
what  exceptional  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  and 
forming  a  judgment  about  men  and  things  related  to  the 
Papacy.  He  is  certainly  happier  in  his  comments  on  the  political 
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than  on  the  ecclesiastical  bearings  of  the  tale — on  which  last  he  is 
always  superficial  and  often  obviously  mistaken  ;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  if  his  estimate  of  the  religious 
question  be  correct,  we  should  be  almost  inevitably  landed  in  the 
awkward  dilemma  that  either  Christianity,  as  a  divine  revelation, 
is  false,  or  that  the  extremest  and  most  intolerant  Ultramontanism  is 
its  sole  legitimate  expression.  On  these  points  however  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell.  Few  readers  are  likely  to  look  to  Mr.  Adolphus 
Trollope  as  their  guide  and  philosopher  on  such  high  themes,  and 
it  is  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  write  a  life  of  Pius  IX.  without  talking  about  them,  and  quite 
impossible  for  a  writer  of  his  temperament  to  avoid  talking  non¬ 
sense  about  them.  Those  who  turn  to  these  volumes  not  for 
theology'  but  for  facts  will  find  a  very  readable  narrative,  which 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  incidentally  on  matters  of  more  than 
ephemeral  importance.  And  if  one  has  to  put  up  with  a  jerky, 
diffuse,  and  colloquial  styde,  not  unfrequently  verging  on  vulgarity, 
Mr.  Trollope's  readers  know,  or  ought  to  know,  by  this  time  what 
they  have  to  expect. 

The  life  of  Pius  IX.  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods  of  very  unequal  lengths.  There  are  first  the  fifty-four 
comparatively  uneventful  years  from  his  birth  at  Sinigaglia 
in  1 792  to  his  election  to  the  Papacy  in  1 846 ;  then  comes  the 
brief  period  of  his  reforming  zeal  and  popularity  as  a  “  Liberal  ” 
Pope,  from  his  election  to  the  revolution  of  1848  and  his  flight 
to  Gaeta ;  and  finally  we  have  the  long  course  of  startling  ec¬ 
clesiastical  innovations  which  followed  on  the  collapse  of  that 
earlier  political  activity,  when — as  Mr.  Trollope,  we  think  rightly,  puts 
it — “  having  lost  all  hope  of  becoming  a  great  King,  he  turned  his 
ambition  to  becoming  a  great  Pope.”  The  third  period  of  course 
contains  most  of  permanent  interest ;  but  the  second  is  very  in¬ 
structive  as  the  record  of  a  unique,  and,  as  it  proved,  impossible 
experiment,  while  his  whole  previous  career  abundantly  illustrates 
and  explains  those  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  Mastai  Ferretti  which 
have  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  leading  acts  of 
his  pontificate.  In  his  case  it  is  eminently  true  that  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man  ;  there  is  an  unmistakable  continuity  of  cha¬ 
racter  throughout.  Signor  Peruzzi,  who  was  himself  a  schoolfellow 
of  the  young  Mastai’s  at  Volterra,  told  Mr.  Trollope  that  “  he  was 
the  greatest  liar  in  the  school,”  and  that  he  showed  no  talent  what¬ 
ever.  This  is  no  doubt  an  exaggerated  as  well  as  a  coarse  statement, 
but  the  later  biography' — both  before  and  after  he  became  Pope — 
supplies  many  illustrations  of  that  insincerity  with  which  Pius  has 
been  very  generally  credited,  and  of  which  some  very  ugly  in¬ 
stances  occurred  during  the  Vatican  Council.  The  author  observes 
on  his  personal  appearance  that,  “  while  his  mouth  betrayed  weak¬ 
ness,  there  was  something  in  the  eye  that  betokened  insincerity',” 
and  which  may  have  suggested  the  popular  superstition  of  the 
Romans  that  he  has  “  the  evil  eye.”  But  the  following  account  of 
him — cited  from  an  Italian  biographer — when  he  returned  home 
from  school  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  Sinigaglia,  is  the  most 
characteristic : — 

Young  Mastai  sang  “The  Battle  6f  Dresden,”  and  caused  himself  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  roll  of  those  Freemasons  whom  he  subsequently  anathema¬ 
tised.  He  lived  among  soldiers,  with  his  eyes  constantly'  bent  on  the  epau¬ 
lettes.  Thenceforward  he  began  to  give  himself  an  education  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  his  birth  and  his  wishes.  He  took  to  the  study  of  arms  ;  he 
rode  much  ;  he  studied  music,  and  played  the  flute  and  the  violoncello  ;  then, 
ambitious  of  leading  a  barrack  life,  he  became  a  notable  adept  at  colouring 
a  pipe,  emptying  a  bottle  at  a  draught,  and  became  passionately'  fond  of 
billiards  and  tennis.  These  amusements  improved  his  health.  He  adopted 
a  style  of  costume  half  civil  half  military,  with  a  dash  of  the  barber’s  ap¬ 
prentice  in  it,  but  supremely' elegant,  after  the  fashion  of  a  provincial  dand_v. 
He  wore  a  grey  frock  with  black  cuffs  and  collar,  a  red  foraging  cap,  panta¬ 
loons  with  stripes  down  the  seams,  large  shirt-collars  turned  down  over  his 
shoulders,  with  a  red  cravat  fly'ing  in  the  wind ;  spurs,  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  and  a  cigar  always  in  his  mouth. 

We  call  it  characteristic,  because  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope  that  vanity,  or  love  of  approbation,  if  that  formula  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  has  been  all  along  the  ruling  passion  of  the  man.  Dr. 
Newman  somewhere  says  that  craving  for  notoriety  is  a  great 
motive  power  of  the  present  day ;  and  in  this  sense  Pius  is  emi¬ 
nently  a  man  of  his  age : — 

For  the  mainspring  of  this  man’s  character,  the  ruling  passion,  which 
has  been  the  true  moving  power  alike  in  every  portion  of  his  strangely' 
varied  career,  is  the  love  of  approbation.  It  is  a  passion  which  is  connected 
|  on  its  better  side  with  many'  excellent  and  amiable  qualities  ;  and  on  its 
worser  side  with  many  that  are  the  reverse.  In  Mastai’s  case  it  reached 
both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  permeated  his  entire  idiosyncrasy'.  It 
prompted  him  to  sw'agger  in  the  streets  of  Sinigaglia,  with  a  'cigar  "in  his 
mouth  and  a  fly-away  crimson  kerchief  around  his  neck,  and  to  summon  an 
CEcumenical  Council  at  the.  Vatican.  It  made  him  a  melodramatic  dandv 
in  his  ymungster  day's,  a  melodramatic  bishop  in  his  manhood,  and  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  octogenarian  Pontiff!  The  desire  to  figure  advantageously  before 
the  eyes  of  men  has  never  tor  an  instant  been  dead  within  him.  The  scarlet 
cap  and  striped  trousers  of  sixty  years  since  might  have  been  seen  reproduced 
in  the  admirably  artistic  “  get-up  ”  which  showed  the  fine-looking  old  man 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  when  he  received  the  Spanish  pilgrims  the  other 
day. 

He  was  attracted  as  a  youth  by  the  showy  uniform  of  Pius  VII. ’s 
Guardia  Nobile  at  Rome,  and  it  was  not  till  the  commandant 
peremptorily  refused  him  admission, on  accountof  the  malady  which 
has  haunted  him  through  life,  that  he  turned  to  the  only  career  of 
possible  prominence  still  left  open  to  him  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  This  goes  far  to  explain  both  the  political  Liberalism  of 
the  opening  of  his  reign,  and  the  ecclesiastical  sensationalism  which 
succeeded  it.  Not  that  it  would  be  fair  to  attribute  his  conduct 
in  either  case  to  the  conscious  or  exclusive  predominance  of  so  un¬ 
worthy  a  motive.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  his  biographer 
remarks,  that  Pius  IX.  liked  beneficence  for  its  own  sake,  and  really 
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wished  to  make  his  subjects  happier  than  they  were  before,  and  to 
give  them  such  a  measure  of  political  liberty  as  none  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  had  thought  of  conceding,  so  long  as  it  did  not  trench 
on  the  indefeasible  rights  of  his  own  absolute  sovereignty.  As 
Archbishop  of  Spoleto,and  again  as  Bishop  of  Imola,  he  had  behaved 
towards  malcontents  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  kindness  and  indulgence, 
and  if  the  Liberalism  which  won  him  so  much  popularity  in  1 846  and 
1 S47  was  skin-deep,  it  was  not  a  mere  affectation.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  recognized  the  hopeless  incompatibility  of  these 
liberal  professions  with  the  maintenance  of  principles  which  he  was 
resolved  at  all  costs  to  preserve  intact.  But,  when  he  did  perceive 
it — or  rather  when  events  forced  the  conviction  upon  him — the 
reaction  was  instantaneous  and  final.  It  was  a  reaction,  not  a 
change.  Ilis  early  Liberalism  was  hollow  rather  than  hypocritical, 
and  it  gave  way  at  once  to  the  clear  apprehension  that  free  insti¬ 
tutions  could  not  permanently  coexist  with  the  temporal  power. 
Another  road  to  popularity  and  influence  presented  itself.  And  it 
is  characteristic  of  that  peculiar  elasticity  of  mind — to  give  it  the 
most  favourable  name — which,  as  Lis  biographer  says,  makes 
“  sorrow  pass  over  him  like  water  from  a  duck’s  back,”  that  the 
utter  break-down  of  all  his  earlier  aspirations,  and  the  obtrusive 
demonstration  of  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  whose  applause  had 
been  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  hardly  seemed  to  affect  him : — 

He  had  discovered  during  the  early  years  of  his  pontificate  that  he  had 
no  friends  among  his  own  subjects,  that  the  requirements  of  his  position  as 
Pope-king  inevitably  placed  a  barrier  of  dissension  and  hatred  between 
them  and  him.  He  was  now  to  find  himself  equally  deserted  and  left  alone 
in  face  of  his  enemies  by  all  his  brother  sovereigns  !  The  experience  of 
those  months  would  have  gone  far  to  kill  any  man  killable  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  sorrow  !  But  Pius  the  Ninth  did  not  grow  thin;  his  cheek  did 
not  pale  ;  his  eye  retained  its  brightness ;  the  magnificent  volume  of  his 
voice  rolled  in  as  full  a  body  as  ever  through  the  Hall  of  Consistory,  as  he 
pronounced  allocution  after  allocution,  despairing  enough  in  the  tenor  of 
them,  to  the  assembled  Cardinals.  And  so  it  has  been  during  the  whole  of 
his  long  life  ! 

Mr.  Trollope  calls  attention  in  tbis  connexion — with  questionable 
taste — to  the  little  effect  produced  on  him  the  other  day  by  the 
death  of  Antonelli,  his  devoted  friend  and  counsellor  for  thirty 
years,  “and  even  by  that  of  his  old  cat,”  which,  it  was  feared, 
might  still  more  seriously  afflict  him.  Ide  is  probably  right  in 
ascribing  this  equanimity,  if  not  indifference,  of  temperament  to  a 
good  digestion — or  in  his  own  more  ambitious  phraseology,  “  an 
eupeptic  condition  of  the  organism  ” — and  a  shallow,  if  not  a  cold 
heart.  It  seems  hard  to  say  that  His  Holiness  “  probably  never 
loved  any  human  being  ” — especially  as  he  was  once  in  love  with 
his  foster-sister,  who  is  said  to  be  still  living — but  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  that  his  nature  is  not  a  very  affectionate  or  sensitive  one. 

With  the  Pope’s  return  from  Gaeta  commenced  the  second  and 
for  the  Church  far  more  tragic  phase  of  his  pontificate; — 

He  had  hoped  to  be  a  beloved  and  beneficent  monarch.  That  dream 
was  over  !  The  wicked  world  would  not  accept  him.  The  times  were  out 
of  joint.  His  attempt  had  been  made  ;  his  failure  signal,  immense !  There 
remained  the  other  aspect  of  his  two-fold  character.  If  he  could  not  be  a 
great  king,  it  was  still  open  to  him  to  be  a  great  Pope  !  To  that  ambition 
he  now  turned  himself.  In  that,  time  and  the  hour,  and  the  tenacious 
vitality  of  the  Mastai  blood  assisting,  he  has  been  more  successful. 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  Mr.  Trollope  passes  over  in  silence 
one  of  the  earliest  and  least  creditable  indications  of  the  new  line 
on  which  the  restored  Pontiff  was  entering,  in  the  unprecedented 
cashiering  of  Rosmini — the  most  distinguished  Italian  priest  of  the 
present  century — after  he  had  been  publicly  nominated  to  the 
cardinalate,  and  the  placing  on  the  Index  of  his  Cinque  Piaghe, 
published  not  long  before  at  the  Papal  press  and  with  the  express 
approval  of  Ilis  Holiness,  who  had  read  it  before  publication.  The 
fact  is  that  from  this  time  forth  Pius  IX.  took  a  Jesuit 
confessor  and  fell  completely  under  Jesuit  influence,  though 
he  had  hitherto  so  little  loved  the  Society  that,  if  he  did 
not  actually  banish  them,  he  had  advised  them  to  leave  Rome. 
The  new  ecclesiastical  regime  was  inaugurated — the  word  has  a 
peculiar  fitness  here — with  the  promulgation  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  1854  ;  which  had  however  a  partly  political  object, 
for  it  was  confidently  anticipated  that  the  Pope  who  had  shown 
such  singular  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  not  be  suffered, 
even  in  this  world,  to  lose  his  reward.  There  was  of  course  the 
further  object — clearly  present  to  the  mind  of  his  Jesuit  coun¬ 
sellors,  if  not  as  yet  to  his  own — of  pioneering  the  way  for  the 
more  important  definition  of  1S70.  It  is,  by  the  by,  an  example 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  strange  habit  of  blundering  in  very  simple 
matters  of  fact,  that  he  speaks  of  the  500  Bishops  present  at  Rome 
in  1854  as  “  nearly  all  those  of  the  Catholic  world  ”  ;  “  about  half” 
would  have  been  nearer  the  truth,  as  there  are  some  900,  including 
Bishops  in partibus.  The  Italian  Bishops  alone  are  over  270.  He 
cannot  again  tell  us  that  the  Pope  says  mass  daily,  without  adding 
that  “  every  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whether  beneficed  or  not,  is 
bound  ”  to  do  so.  A  very  little  inquiry  would  have  satisfied  him 
that  there  is  no  binding  rule  in  the  matter  for  unbeneficed  priests, 
while  parish  priests  are  only  bound  to  say  mass  for  their  people  011 
Sundays  and  “  holidays  of  obligation.”  The  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  the  Syllabus,  when  Mr. 
Trollope  again  makes  a  gratuitous  blunder  in  saying  that  the  80 
condemned  propositions  are  “  formally  anathematized.”  It  is  chieliv 
because  there  are  no  anathemas  attached  to  it  that  some  Ultramon¬ 
tane  divines  will  not  allow  the  document  to  be  ex  cathedra. 

From  the  Syllabus  it  is  a  short  step  to  the  Vatican  Couucil,  and 
here  Mr.  Trollope’s  narrative  is  interesting,  not  so  much  for  any  new 
information — which  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  him— as  for  the 


detailed  confirmation  it  supplies  on  every  critical  point  to  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Quirinus,  Pomponio  Leto,  and  other  independent  witnesses, 
which  have  been  so  angrily  denounced  by  the  Ultramontane  press. 
If  “  the  world-wide  repute  of  the  Vatican  Council  as  an  intrigue 
carried  through  by  fraud  and  violence,”  to  which  Lord  Acton 
calls  attention  in  his  Letter  to  a  German  Bishop,  needed  any  fresh 
support,  it  may  be  found  here.  Mr.  Trollope  very  properly  insists 
on  the  paramount  influence  exercised  over  the  Pope  by  the  Jesuits 
who  were  the  real  wire-pullers  throughout  the  whole  affair,  and 
especially  the  Jesuit  conductors  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica;  though 
he  omits  to  tell  us  how  in  1 866  its  editorial  staff,  the  authorized 
exponents  of  the  Syllabus,  had  been  formally  erected  by  Papal 
Brief  into  a  “College  of  Writers”  in  perpetuity  : — 

The  world  will  find  out  yet  that  those  who  know  the  Jesuits  best  arc 
those  who  fear  them  most.  And  surely  the  well-known  and  ascertained 
facts  of  the  history  of  the  Company  ought  to  suffice  to  persuade  the  world 
of  this  truth.  If  we  decline  to  accept  as  gospel  all  that  Mr.  Whalley  tells 
us,  we  must  admit  that  Clement  the  Fourteenth  knew  something  about  the 
Fathers  of  the  Gesii. 

How  far  and  how  entirely  the  Jesuits  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
future  of  the  Church  into  their  own  hands  will  not  be  known  till  the  world 
sees  the  result  of  the  next  Conclave,  which  no  man,  not  even  Father  Beckx 
himself,  surveying  the  progress  of  the  game  from  the  serene  heights  of 
Fiesole,  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  assurance. 

We  cannot  here  follow  our  author  through  the  details  of  a 
story  with  which  our  readers  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
tolerably  familiar.  But  a  few  salient  points  may  be  noticed,  where 
he  most  distinctly  confirms  the  testimony  of  previous  writers. 
Thus  he  dwells  on  “  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  to  the  matters  to 
be  brought  before  the  Council  observed  at  the  Vatican  ”  from  the 
first,  even  towards  the  Bishops  themselves,  who  were  “  treated 
after  the  fashion  of  schoolboys  going  in  for  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  to  whom  their  papers  are  given  out  immediately  before  they 
are  to  go  to  work  on  them,  for  fear  they  should  obtain  extraneous 
assistance.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  notable  programme  of  the 
Council  published  in  the  inspired  Civilta  of  February  6,  1869,  and 
quoted  in  Janus — to  whose  invention  Cardinal  Manning  has  by 
some  extraordinary  oblivion  ascribed  it;  to  the  “  various  tricks 
and  inventions  ”  by  which  “  the  Jesuits  and  Jesuitizing  managers 
of  the  Council  proved  themselves  to  be  fraudulent  impostors  by 
tampering  with  that  very  voice  of  the  Church  on  the  sanctity  ol’ 
which  they  declare  the  entire  value  of  their  action  to  depend  ”  ;  to 
the  personal  pressure  and  even  terrorism  brought  to  bear  on  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Council  by  the  Pope,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cardinal  Guidi,  who  was  “sent  for  ”  after  speaking  against  the 
new  dogma,  and  several  others ;  to  the  contemptuous  ignoring  of 
the  many  memorials  of  the  Opposition  Bishops,  the  violent  inter¬ 
ference  with  freedom  of  debate  by  the  presiding  Legates,  the 
“  reckless  and  indecent  haste  ”  with  which  matters  were  pushed 
on  to  the  end ;  and  above  all  to  the  fact  that  “  the  doc¬ 
trine  to  be  thrust  down  the  throat  of  the  Church  was  finally  pro¬ 
tested  against  by  almost  every  man  [i.e.  Bishop]  authoritative 
either  by  personal  qualifications  or  by  the  importance  of  the  seo 
represented  by  him.”  The  summing-up  of  what  occurred  after 
the  Opposition  had  finally  retired  is  worth  quoting: — 

In  fact  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  it  was  definitively  determiliMl 
by  the  managers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  majority  to  vote  the  dogma  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  Council  had  been  convened,  despite  all  opposition,  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers. .  .  .  And  the  conclusion  was  marked  by  characteristics 
which  will  hereafter  undeniably  justify  the  Church  of  some  future  day  in 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  as  a  true  and  free  Council 
of  the  Church,  and  in  rejecting  the  dogmas  and  definitions  it  professes  to 
have  established.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  future  will  arrive. 
But  whether  it  will  arrive  sooper  or  later,  will  in  all  probability  depend  ua 
the  issue  of  the  next  Conclave. 

Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
Council  must  be,  what  Mr.  Trollope  is  probably  right  in  thinking 
it  was  intended  to  be,  “  to  restrict  the  Church’s  fold,”  and  thus  to 
gain  “  that  accession  of  strength  which  is  often  coincident  with 
restriction  of  numbers,”  but  which  might  have  hardly  seemed 
beforehand  exactly  the  kind  of  “  strength  ”  most  suitable  or  most 
likely  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  world-wide  Church  claiming  to  be  the 
sole  Ark  of  Salvation. 

Of  the  daily  life  of  “  the  august  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  ”  during 
the  last  seven  years  his  biographer  has  some  anecdotes  to 
relate  which  our  readers  may  be  left  to  gather  from  his 
pages.  It  is  amusing  to  be  told  that  His  Holiness  by  no  means 
confines  his  reading  to  Catholic  or  clerical  organs,  but  is  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  conning  the  “  red  ”  journals ;  and  it  is  edifying  to  know, 
that,  being  wakeful  at  nights,  lie  is  frequently  heard  praying,  and 
often  singing  in  his  bed.  That  he  possesses  one  attribute  usually 
considered  peculiar  to  royal  personages — a  singularly  accural- 
memory  of  faces — was  known  before,  but  Mr.  Trollope  gives  .1 
striking  example  of  it.  It  is  characteristic  also  of  royal  tact  that 
in  his  almost  daily  discourses  he  rarely  touches  on  his  suffering 
and  persecutions  before  a  mixed  audience  of  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  though  he  as  rarely  omits  to  do  so  when  the  assemblage 
is  wholly  composed  of  his  own  flock.  His  activity,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  is  truly  marvellous  for  a  man  of  85  and  a  man  frequently 
suffering  from  sciatica ;  but  it  is  very  likely  true,  as  Mr.  Trollope 
suggests,  that  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the  homage  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sustaining  not  only 
his  spirits  but  his  health.  “  And,”  adds  his  biographer,  “  for  ail 
that  is  apparent,  he  may  live  yet  some  years.” 
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COBET’S  MISCELLANEA  CRITICA .* 

THE  Clarendon  Press  Las  lately  done  something  better  than 
printing  a  variety  of  text-books  and  manuals ;  it  has  published 
a  new  edition  of  the  Venetian  Scholia  to  Homer.  Thanks  to  the 
care  and  diligence  of  M.  Cobet  and  Mr.  D.  13.  Monro,  who  have 
collated  the  MSS.,  we  now  have  a  version  of  the  famous  Notes  as 
trustworthy  as  it  is  typographically  beautiful.  But  our  concern 
is  not  at  present  with  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  Scholia  but 
with  the  notes  on  Homer  which,  with  other  valuable  matter,  M. 
Cobet  has  published  in  a  new  volume  of  Miscellanea  Critica.  The 
world  has  Beard  so  much  lately,  and  will  probably  hear  so  much 
more,  about  Agamemnon's  shield  and  Cassandra  s  buttons,  there  is 
such  abundance  of  archaeological  criticism  going  about,  that  it  is 
well  to  be  reminded  by  M.  Oobet  of  the  difficulties  of  Homeric 
philology.  He  has  perhaps  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
MSS.  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  with  all  that  countless 
generations  of  grammarians  and  pedants  have  done  to  darken 
knowledge,  as  any  man  in  Europe.  It  is  instructive  to  be  made  to 
feel  how  thick  is  the  secular  dust  that  covers  the  sacred  body  of 
Homer. 

Whoever  would  approach  the  minute  and  serious  study  of  the 
Greek  epic  must  first  make  up  his  mind  to  deal  with  the  errors  of 
scribes.  When  one  considers  how  careless  copyists  have  been,  from 
the  ignorant  penman  who  spoiled  the  earliest  papyrus  we  possess  to 
the  printers  who  did  poor  justice  to  Villoisou’s  discovery,  it  seems 
almost  strange  that  we  have  even  a  respectable  text  of  Homer. 
Starveling  Greeks,  who  escaped  to  Italy  and  the  islands  after  the 
capture  of  Byzantium,  wrote  as  fast  as  the  pen  would  run  for  their 
daily  bread.  Syrian  monks  covered  with  their  theological  curses 
and  bloated  characters  the  delicate  writing  of  a  more  careful  time. 
In  an  age  much  more  remote  the  scribes  who  first  gave  up  the  use 
of  the  archaic  Attic  characters,  rd  ’Armed  ypdppara,  in  favour 
of  the  more  copious  Euclidean  alphabet,  made  many  blunders. 
Several  of  these  were  corrected  by  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus,  and 
their  followers  ;  but  M.  Cobet  thinks  that  modern  criticism  may 
even  now  emeud  some  venerable  errors.  For  example,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  ancient  scribes,  before  the  change  in  the  alphabet, 
wrote  TPOIEN  (jpep-qv),  for  which  Aristarchus  gives  T poiqv  in 
three  syllables.  Again  ov  and  a>  are  confused  in  Iliad  xvi.  363  : — 

iik'ka  k«i  cos  avtp.ip.ve,  ad  10  S’  eplqpas  eralpovs. 

According  to  Cobet  aaco  was  written  2AO  for  adov  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.,  and  aaco  is  a  mistake  made  by  the  M eraxapaKTqpi- 
advres.  lie  does  not  observe  that  adov  is  preserved  in  Od.  xvii. 
595 . . . 

aiiTov  piv  ae  irpcdra  aaov ,  (cat  (ppa(,eo  ovpcjp , 

in  the  Codex  Vindobonensis,  marked  L  by  La  Roche,  and  described 
as  “  nitide  seriptus  tauten  vitiis  cujusvis  generis  depravatus,  et 
nullius  pretii.  .  .  .  Tarnen  hie  quoque  codex  habet  nonnulla, 
qute  ad  emendendam  Odysseam  non  sint  inutilia.”  So  ancient  are 
the  blunders  of  copyists,  that  Cobet  is  inclined  to  attribute  some 
of  the  mistaken  readings  of  Zenodotus  to  the  texts  which  that 
critic  had  before  him : — Facile  apparet  omnes  has  Zenodoti  scrip- 
turas  vitiosas  esse  et  perversas,  sed  non  ipsi  Zenodoto  imputandas, 
sed  libris  quos  sequebatur,  id  quoque  satis  apparere  arbitror.  Non 
ille  bonis  lectionibus  malas  anteponebat,  sed  non  habebat  meliores.” 
Possibly  we  are  better  provided  with  MSS.  than  Zenodotus  himself 
was,  though  “  the  best  that  survive  are  only  the  least  bad,  and  all 
are  full  of  faults,  even  the  famous  “  ‘  Marcianus  A,’  the  most  ancient 
and  faithful  of  all."  The  comment  is  as  corrupt  as  the  text,  the 
“  old  scholia  are  interpolated  in  the  most  wretched  way,  and  we 
can  never  be  too  much  on  our  guard  against  embracing  a  cloud 
instead  of  Juno.”  Again,  “  Everywhere  we  meet  the  dreams  of 
sick  men,  and  the  ravings  of  stupid  ones,  and  the  remarks  and 
skits  of  others  who  abused  their  wit,  things  that  move  a  sober 
scholar  to  anger  or  laughter.”  There  is  no  end,  in  truth,  to  the 
■“  clouds  ’’that  grammarians  have  raised.  Theagenes  of  lihegi  uni  [b.c. 
525],  with  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  battles  of  the  Gods, 
was  not  so  very  far  from  the  fashionable  solar  hypothesis.  The 
gloss  writers,  with  t  heir  quibbles,  whom  Aristophanes  the  comic  poet 
mentions,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  comparative  philologist. 
“  Nunc  nova  Etymologiarum  ars  calet,  sed,  ne  dicam  dolo,  rj  vvv 
Te'xvt]  t//s  Typdrepov  dre^vlas  of  irdvv  tc  mdaviorepa  ri/cret.”  Again, 
if  the  best  Alexandrine  critics  could  not  understand  the  manners 
of  the  heroic  age,  so  frank  and  so  simple,  they  were 
not  more  blind  than  the  beaux  esprits  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  to-day,  who  agree  in  thinking 
Nausicaa  unmaidenly.  If  a  Christian  scholiast  sneered  at  the 
Homeric  conception  of  Zeus,  kcu  ttoos  6  toiovtos  tt artjp  avbpcdv  re 
Seidv  re,  he  was  not  less  clear-sighted  than  modern  commentators 
who  grieve  over  Helen’s  want  of  Christian  principle.  Lastly,  if 
the  grammarians  of  all  ages,  “  fat  and  flat  prosers,”  left  Chapman 
to  vindicate  the  grotesque  terror  of  the  description  of  Scylla's 
“  whuling  ”  voice,  they  are  scarcely  more  to  blame  than  Mr. 
Merry,  who  even  now  lets  Chapman’s  certain  and  satisfying  inter¬ 
pretation  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is  time  to  follow  M.  Cobet’s  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  inadequate  science  of  the  Alexandrine  critics. 

Critical  as  the  predecessors  of  Aristarchus  were,  it  is  not  odd 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  comparative  study  of  manners  and 
institutions.  Aristotle  and  Thucydides  had  recognized  in  the 
Homeric  picture  of  heroic  times  traits  which  still  survived  among 

*  JHiscellancu  Critica  quibns  continentur  Observationes  C/iticae  in  Scrip- 
tores  Graecos,  praesertim  Homer nm  ct  Demosthenem .  Scripsit  C.  G.  Cobet. 
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Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  Modern  readers  observe  with  interest 
the  working  of  customs  and  of  manners  which  meet  them  in  the  Sagas 
of  the  North  and  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland.  The  librarians  of 
the  Ptolemies  were  too  much  dazzled  by  the  regal  splendour  of  a 
half  Oriental  Court,  to  see  the  truth  of  Homer's  description  of  kings 
and  lordly  men  who  did  not  disdain  to  lift  cattle  and  to  plough 
the  land: — “  Molles  et  delicatuli  aulici  hanc  incomtamsimplicitatem 
non  capiebant.”  Thus,  in  Od.  xviii.  281,  where  it  is  written 
yrj&rjCTtv  Se  7 ToXvrXas  (51  os  '  Ohvaaevs 
ovvesa  tcov  pev  8oopa  TrapeXiceTo, 

Aristophanes  could  not  away  with  the  undignified  cupidity  of  the 
hero.  Nor  would  Aristophanes  allow  the  wanderer  to  long  for 
*‘  his  possessions,  his  thralls,  and  his  great  lofty  house  ” ;  no,  lie 
must  sigh  for  his  wife,  and  disdain  his  wealth.  Zenodotus,  iu  the 
same  spirit,  was  for  excising  the  lines  (11.  iii.  422)  in  which 
the  disguised  Aphrodite  places  a  chair  for  Paris.  Even 
Aristarchus  found  fault  with  the  lines  (II.  xxiv.  1 30)  in  which  the 
motherly  solicitude  of  Thetis  for  the  comfort  of  her  son  shocks 
the  modesty  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Arete  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
ask  Odysseus  how  he  came  to  be  wearing  a  cloak  out  of  the 
Pheeacian  store  of  raiment: — 

SoKCl  TlCJl  piKpOTTptTTtS  Kill  TaiTeiVOV  ! 

There  seem  to  have  been  critics  who  would  gladly  have  played  the 
part  of  Alexandrine  Bowdlers,  and  who  did,  as  Burgess  com¬ 
plained  long  ago,  treat  Homer  worse  than  Hughes  treated  Spenser, 
if  not  quite  so  badly  as  Dryden  mangled  Chaucer.  The  ancient 
Hughes's  and  Bowdlers  fortunately  did  not  destroy  what  they 
disliked,  but  left  to  us  the  immortal  poems  which  they  were  fain 
to  improve.  If  Aristarchus  sometimes  erred,  at  least  his  example 
of  caution  and  of  a  strictly  comparative  method  checked  the  lust 
of  emendation  and  destruction  in  his  successors. 

It  is  interesting  to  try  to  construct,  out  of  scattered  notices, 
M.  Cobet’s  opinion  as  to  the  chief  points  in  the  Homeric  question. 
One  passage  from  his  book  has  already  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Paley 
with  great  glee,  as  if  it  made  for  his  incredible  theory  that  Anti- 
machus  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

Quo  saepius  antiqua  carmina  Ionica,  quae  llomeri  nomine  feruntur, 
rclego  et  diligenter  omnia  considero,  eo  magia  magisque  mihi  coulirmatur 
sententia  eorum,  qui  haec  non  unius  aoiSou  carmina  esse  arbitrantur,  sed  a 
compluribus  cantoribus  neque  aetatis  eiusdem  neque  patriae  eis  rrjv  avrqv 
vnddeaiv  olim  composita  et  cantata  fuisse :  deinde  in  unum  collecta  et 
ordine  disposita  ut  els  ev  acopdnov  coaleseerent. 

Diu  multumque  Homerica  carmina  lectitando  meditandoque  hoc  quidem 
satis  aqud  me  constat,  non  eandem  in  diversis  noiSo.j  poetieam  facultatem, 
non  idem  ingeninm,  non  mentem  diviniorem,  non  os  magna  sonaturum 
fuisse.  Insunt  quae  eximius  et  summits  poeta  panxit,  insunt  quae  poetae 
mediocres,  insunt  quae  versificatores  minimi  pretii  conflaverunt  rudi  arti- 
ficio  lacinias  quasdam  et  centones  Homericos  contexentes.  Saepe  video 
quae  summus  carminum  artifex  praeclarissimum  in  modum  panxit  ea  alios 
mediocres  poetas  certatim  in  rem  suam  convertisse  et  imitando  expressisse. 

One  might  observe  that  a  scholar  like  M.  Cobet,  who  reads  and  re¬ 
reads  Ilomer  with  an  eye  for  chances  of  emendation  “  not  less 
elegant  than  ingenious,”  scarcely  gives  his  aesthetic  taste  a  fair 
chance.  But  let  us  examine  his  specimen  of  a  possible  late  cento. 
In  Iliad  vi.  490  Hector  says  to  Andromache : — 

aXX’  els  ol kov  tovaa  rd  <t’  avrrjs  epya  k opi£e 
larov  t\  qXaKarqv  re  Kal  dpcjnndXoiai  KeXeve 
epyov  enolxeadai ,  noKepos  t  dvhpeaai  peXqaei 
Triune,  epol  be  pdXiara,  rot  iXtot  iyyeydaaiv. 

In  Od.  i.  356  Telemachus  uses  the  same  formula  when  Penelope 
wishes  to  interfere  with  the  minstrel  of  the  household,  save  that 
he  says  pvdos  in  place  of  noXepos,  and  ends : — 

rod  yap  Kpciros  for’  evl  oik  to. 

M.  Oobet  says  that  these  lines,  which  occur,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  other  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  seem  to  him  to  have 
originally  had  their  natural  place  in  the  Iliad,  and  that  else¬ 
where  they  are  “  coacti  et  intempestivi.”  There  can  be,  as 
M.  Cobet  observes,  no  demonstration  one  way  or  the  other. 
But  the  words  of  Telemachus  certainly  make  a  very  strong  and 
seasonable  impression  on  Penelope,  who  obeys  him  “  in  amazement.” 
M.  Cobet  elsewhere  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  one  poet 
repeated  his  own  formulae  as  he  found  it  convenient,  or  whether 
other  bards  adapted  his  expressions  to  fresh  situations  (p.  422). 
For  our  own  part,  the  repetition  of  formulae  seems  so  necessary  an 
aid  to  memory  in  a  long  poem,  which,  however  early  committed 
to  writing,  had  yet  to  be  repeated  orally,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  as  a  rule,  in  the  single  author.  If  any  arithmetical  critic 
of  the  school  of  Mr.  Fleay  will  count  the  lines  in  the  Odyssey 
which  occur  but  once,  he  will  be  amazed  at  the  way  in  which  the 
task  of  memory  is  lightened.  In  the  most  passionate  scenes,  as  in  the 
domination  of  the  sorceress  Circe  by  Odysseus,  the  old  stereotvped 
formula  of  asking  “  whence  he  comes  ”  is  used  by  the  terrified  god¬ 
dess.  This  is  merely  one  example  out  of  hundreds  of  a  practice  well 
known  to  readers  of  ballad  poetry  and  of  the  chansons  dc  paste.  It 
is  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  the  conditions  of  recited  poetry 
produced  these  features  in  Homer's  song,  but  the  opiuion  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  wide-reaching  analogies,  and  is  not  untenable. 

As  to  the  age  of  Homer's  poetry,  and  the  time  of  the  earliest 
MSS.,  Mr.  Paley  has  little  support  from  Cobet.  Far  from  sup¬ 
posing  the  MSS.  to  be  later  than  the  date  of  Pindar,  M.  Cobet 
holds  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  before  the  age  of  Solon — 
“  multa  jam  ante  Solonis  aetatem  et  mendose  scripta  et  interpolate 
fuisse  arbitror.”  Again,  “  insunt  errores  quidam  antiquissimi  ante 
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Solonem  nati.”  So  old  were  the  Homeric  songs  in  tbe  time  of  the 
tragedians  that  many  words  had  ceased  to  be  understood,  and  the 
meaning  of  old  customs  was  forgotten.  Thus  Pindar  did  not 
know  that  i'8va  was  the  price  paid  by  the  lover  for  the 
bride  in  days  when,  as  Aristotle  says,  “  the  Greeks  bought 
their  wives  from  each  other.”  “  Perierat  igitur  plane  iu  Graocia 
antiqui  vocabuli  intelligentia.”  Again,  “  The  lyric  and  tragic 
poets,  who  used  to  imitate  as  skilfully  as  possible  the  Homeric  and 
Epic  language,  met  with  many  ancient  words  whose  meaning  was 
lost,  and  employed  them  in  the  sense  which  the  ignorant  writers  of 
glossaries  preferred,  and  which  the  opinion  of  the  period  sanc¬ 
tioned.”  Pindar  so  little  understood  Homer  as  to  declare  “  the 
great  King  of  the  Gods  rained  on  Rhodes  with  clouds  of  gold,”  a 
visible  miracle,  because  Homer  had  said: — 

kcu  (T(j)iv  deaneatov  ttXovtov  Kart^eve  Kpovtaiv. 

KirclihofF  has  noted  a  passage  from  a  Ilesiodic  genealogy  pre¬ 
served  by  Eustathius,  which  shows  that  the  genealogist  made  a 
similar,  but  less  innocent,  blunder  about  the  relations  between 
Telemachus  and  the  daughter  of  Nestor.  It  would  probably  not 
be  difficult  to  multiply  these  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  Homeric 
songs.  Aristarchus  himself  first  detected,  by  his  comparative  pro¬ 
cess,  the  interpolation  attributed  to  Solon,  Iliad  ii.  558: — 

orijtre  8'  aytov  tv  ’A drjvatcnv  lerravTO  (puXayyes. 

Strabo  quotes  the  proofs  accumulated  by  Aristarchus  that  the 
Athenians  were  not  near  the  position  occupied  by  Ajax.  The 
fraud  had  lasted  unnoticed  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of 
Aristarchus— a  plausible  proof  of  the  age  of  the  existing  text. 

M.  Cobet  appears  to  hold  that  the  poems,  as  we  have  them, 
possess  the  sort  of  unity  that  Dr.  Ldnnrot  gave  to  the  Finnish 
lavs  which  he  dovetailed  into  the  Kalewala.  “  Dr.  Ldnnrot 
collected,”  says  Ujfalvy,  “  the  rhapsodies  of  his  country,  and 
united  them  in  a  magnificent  poem.”  If  we  understand  M.  Cobet, 
he  believes  iu  an  early  Athenian  Ldnnrot.  In  many  passages 
(pp.  254,  294,  297,  312,  342,  413)  he  speaks  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  Homeric  to  the  Attic  language  which  he  knows  so 
thoroughly.  Aristarchus,  too,  had  suspected  that  Ilomer  was  an 
Athenian.  M.  Cobet  boldly  calls  him  “  Atheniensium  antiquissi- 
mus.”  It  is  a  point  on  which  few  scholars  have  a  better  right  to  be 
heard  ;  though  it  might  be  urged  that,  at  most,  our  texts  merely 
reached  Aristarchus  in  clear  descent  from  an  old  Athenian  edition. 
M.  Cobet's  notes  at  least  revive  the  question.  IDs  book  is  written 
with  great  life  and  humour  ;  his  attack  on  the  French  who  sneer 
at  “  the  Britannic  letter,”  the  digamma,  is  a  thing  to  be  grateful 
for ;  and  it  is  with  diffidence  that  we  ask  whether  M.  Cobet  is  not 
almost  French  in  his  bold  treatment  of  Rhianus  (pp.  239,  240). 
There  is  more  elan  than  caution  in  remarks  which  are  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  are  not  criticism. 


BARKLEY’S  BULGARIA  BEFORE  THE  WAR.* 

MR.  BARKLEY  has  written  another  lively  volume  on 
Bulgaria,  and,  although  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years’ 
experiences  which  he  now  records  dates  back  so  far  as  1864,  we  do 
not  fancy  that  that  highly  conservative  country  had  changed  greatly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Since  the  “  Turkish  atrocities  ” 
and  the  “  Bulgarian  massacres,”  he  might  possibly  reconsider  his 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  two  races  living  in  harmony 
under  a  more  impartial  Government.  Ilis  unpretending  little  work 
is  only  indirectly  political,  but  he  necessarily  saw  a  great  deal  of 
the  natives  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  railway  engineer. 
He  was  no  novice  in  Bulgaria  when  he  was  suddenly  summoned 
thither  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the  Rustchuk  and  Yarna 
Railway,  having  been  previously  employed  on  the  lino  from 
Kustendji  to  Tchernavoda.  He  prides  himself,  with  some  reason, 
on  the  experience  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the  proverbial 
dilatoriness  of  Orientals.  Within  an  hour  of  his  disembarkation 
at  Rustchuk  he  had  cleared  his  luggage  and  dined  with  the  Consul, 
engaged  a  cavass,a  cook,  and  an  apartment.  His  promptitude  proved 
to  be  rather  premature,  for  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  instructions 
from  his  chief  he  had  to  shift  his  residence  to  Varna,  which 
thenceforth  became  his  headquarters.  Mr.  Barkley  writes  with 
considerable  humour,  and  his  account  of  the  advances  made  to 
him  by  the  society  of  Varna  is  very  amusing.  All  the  foreigners 
in  the  town  placed  themselves,  their  houses,  and  their  services 
most  generously  at  his  disposal ;  the  fact  being  that  they  believed 
he  had  the  control  of  the  railway  purse,  and  they  were  there  to 
make  money  in  any  way  that  might  oiler  itself.  But  Mr.  Barkley 
had  known  something  of  them  of  old,  and  he  repelled  their 
intimacy  with  British  imperturbability.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  to  "keep  them  at  arm’s  length,  and  it  was  altogether  impossible 
to  persuade  them  to  take  offence.  When  he  would  not  accept 
their  hospitality,  they  waylaid  him  indefatigably.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  cavasses  tried  to  guard  his  doors.  His  irrepressible  friends 
forced  the  ctmsigne,  awaited  his  arrival  for  his  precarious  meals, 
and  even  seated  themselves  patiently  by  the  side  of  his  bed  to  gain 
his  ear  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  At  length  one  gentleman, 
who  made  his  way  into  the  bath-room  where  the  persecuted 
Englishman  was  in  what  is  called  a  state  of  nature,  was  actually 
thrust  out  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  the  dismissal  being  accom¬ 

*  Bulgaria  before  the  War;  being  Seven  Years'  Experience  of  European 
Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  H.  C.  Barkley,  Author  of  “  Between  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.”  London  :  John  Murray.  1877. 


panied  by  the  bluntest  language.  But,  although  this  worthy 
Christian  did  not  venture  to  repeat  the  intrusion,  he  insisted  on 
keeping  up  the  most  cordial  relations.  And  one  of  his  co¬ 
religionists  gave  Mr.  Barkley  a  still  more  disagreeable  proof  of 
disinterestedness.  lie  waited  upon  him  one  day  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  supply  him  with  labourers.  “  I  shall  engage  a  thousand 
men.  I  shall  lose  by  it,  but  I  know  how  generous  you  are.”  Mr. 
Barkley  laughed  it  off;  but  soon  he  found  that  falsehoods  were 
being  spread  among  his  men  to  induce  them  to  throw  up  their 
engagements.  And,  almost  simultaneously,  his  friend  came  rushing 
into  his  office  with  a  telegram  announcing  that  five  hundred  men 
had  been  engaged,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  shipped  at 
Constantinople.  Mr.  Barkley  had  just  time  to  hurry  of!' to  the 
Pasha,  and  have  the  shipload  of  Constantinople  roughs  counter¬ 
manded,  leaving  his  officious  friend  to  defray  the  cost  of  their 
engagement  and  passage. 

In  short,  it  is  the  moral  of  the  book  that  you  must  always 
be  on  the  defensive  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Barkley  has  no  great  liking  for  the  Turks,  and  can  only  recall 
one  or  two  instances  where  they  treated  him  with  genuine 
kindness.  But  he  relates  with  great  gusto  some  anecdotes 
of  his  repaying  their  overbearing  insolence  with  sharp  prac¬ 
tical  repartees.  On  one  occasion  a  train  of  waggons  was  pulled 
up  at  yhumla  Road  station.  A  smart  young  Osmanli  in  superb 
uniform  drove  up  in  a  carriage  and  four,  and  insisted  on 
being  forwarded  with  the  train  to  Varna,  the  engine  apparently 
heading  in  that  direction.  He  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of 
the  engineer,  who  informed  him  that  the  train  carried  no 
passengers ;  and  quietly  disposed  himself  and  his  belongings  on 
one  of  the  trucks.  Whereupon  the  train  was  set  in  motion, 
and  carried  him  away  from  his  carriage  a  score  of  miles  up  the 
line  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  iu  which  he  was  going.  Again, 
another  dignified  official  begged  Mr.  Barkley  to  stop  a  train  a  few 
minutes  for  his  luggage,  which  he  expected  to  arrive  immediately. 
The  luggage  came  after  long  delay,  piled  up  on  a  string  of  fifty 
arabas,  and  Mr.  Barkley  politely  explained  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  load  such  a  quantity  of  goods,  even  if  the  little  engine 
had  the  force  to  drag  them.  The  Turk  was  furious,  but  the  English¬ 
man  was  firm  ;  and  finally  the  former  was  left  in  the  lurch,  vowing 
that  he  would  have  the  oliending  official  dismissed.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  the  insulted  dignitary  was  ushered  ceremoniously  into 
Mr.  Barkley’s  apartment.  He  entered  smiling  graciously,  but  his 
countenance  changed  when  he  recognized  his  enemy  in  the  man 
who  received  him.  “  lie  had  come  to  call  upon  the  manager  of 
the  line,”  he  explained.  “  I  am  the  manager,”  was  the  answer. 
Whereupon  the  outraged  Osmanli  took  his  part  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Frankly  laughing,  he  answered  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  carry  out  his  threat,  and  have  Mr.  Barkley  dismissed  ; 
but  he  consented  to  accept  a  cigarette  and  coffee,  and  the  two 
parted  excellent  friends.  Of  the  lower  orders  of  Turks  Mr. 

|  Barkley  formed  a  higher  opinion,  and  much  that  he  has  to  say  of 
|  his  experience  of  them  as  labourers  explains  the  inconsisjen- 
I  cies  of  their  character  as  soldiers,  and  throws  light  on 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  Though  obedient,  temperate, 
and  hardy,  they  detest  the  drudgery  of  labour  ;  yet  they  are 
capable  of  any  amount  of  exertion  under  excitement.  A  levy 
of  Turkish  navvies  would  toil  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch 
with  little  or  nothing  to  eat  in  order  to  repair  any  sudden  accident 
on  the  line,  and  be  delightedly  grateful  for  the  sheep  that  was 
given  them  to  feast  upon  afterwards.  But  when  a  number  of  them 
were  engaged  to  serve  as  night  watchmen,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  keeping  them  awake  without  constant  personal  supervision. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  unfortunate  foibles  go  far  to  explain  the 
recent  reverses  that  have  neutralized  the  gallant  defence  of  their 
armies.  And,  besides,  the  spirit  of  religion  with  which  so  many  of 
them  are  profoundly  imbued,  although  it  may  often  animate  their 
heroism,  has  sometimes  its  serious  drawbacks.  Mr.  Barkley  relates 
how  a  venerable  Turk  applied  for  a  pass  on  the  railway  to  Rust¬ 
chuk,  that  he  might  take  his  farewell  of  an  only  son  whose  regi¬ 
ment  was  under  orders  for  Constantinople.  The  pass  was  granted, 
and  the  old  man  was  overflowing  with  gratitude.  But,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  daily  train  pulled  up  each  day  at  the  station  where  the 
lather  was  waiting  for  it  precisely  at  the  hour  of  noon.  Each  day 
at  noon  the  venerable  gentleman  had  just  dropped  on  his  knees  for 
his  devotions  ;  and,  though  the  officials  shouted  at  him,  and  even 
delayed  the  train,  they  were  compelled  to  set  it  in  motion  again 
before  his  prayers  were  concluded.  At  last,  on  the  third  day,  a 
sturdy  navvy  lost  all  patience,  and  tossed  the  old  man  and  his 
belongings  bodily  on  to  a  truck.  The  uncompromising  devotee 
so  cordially  appreciated  this  rough  act  of  seasonable  coercion  that 
he  salaamed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  his  deliverer  as  long  as  the 
train  remained  in  sight. 

Mr.  Barkley  confirms  all  that  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  and  other 
impartial  correspondents  have  to  sky  of  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  Bulgarians  before  the  arrival  of  their  Russian  champions.  He 
reminds  us,  however,  that  in  Bulgaria  there  is  really  no  class  of 
peasant  labourers  corresponding  to  our  own ;  that  each  of  the 
villagers  is  a  yeoman  farmer  and  cultivates  his  own  bit  of  land. 
Naturally  therefore  he  has  his  horses  and  waggon,  his  cows,  his 
pigs,  and  his  stack-yard.  But  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  when  a  Bulgarian  amasses  visible 
wealth,  he  has  generally  gone  into  partnership  with  a  Turk,  who 
undertakes  to  interpose  between  him  and  the  authorities.  In  that 
case  he  is  better  off  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  impositions  than 
many  of  his  humbler  Osmanli  neighbours,  and  consequently  pro¬ 
vokes  their  envious  animosity.  Should  his  partner  be  removed  or 
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fall  into  disfavour,  the  Christian  has  to  pay  for  his  former  prosperity, 
and  is  either  officially  ruined  or  has  to  ransom  himself  at  an 
alarming-  sacrifice.  And  there  appears  to  be  little  redress  for 
outrages  by  the  ruling  caste.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Barkley’s 
brother  came  upon  a  Bulgarian  youth  who  had  been  brutally 
abused  by  a  Turk  for  having  let  the  sheep  he  was  tending  trespass 
on  the  other’s  property.  Mr.  Barkley  seized  and  bound  the  Turk, 
gave  him  in  charge  of  the  cavasses,  and  sent  him  to  the  Governor 
at  Shumla  with  a  statement  of  the  case  and  a  request  for  punish¬ 
ment.  A  courteous  answer  came,  with  a  promise  that  punishment 
should  be  duly  inflicted ;  but  next  day  the  ruffian  reappeared  in 
person,  exultant  and  insolent  at  having  escaped  with  impunity. 
And  Bulgaria  even  in  more  peaceful  times  must  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  an  agreeable  residence  for  nervous  people.  Crimes  of 
unprovoked  violence  and  unparalleled  atrocity  were  frightfully  rife, 
while  appearances  were  unpleasantly  deceptive.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Barkley  had  an  extremely  prepossessing-looking  cavass  in  his 
service,  by  name  Sali.  Sali  was  his  favourite  companion  in  long 
and  lonely  rides,  was  trusted  with  large  sums  of  money,  and  never 
belied  his  confidence.  Repeatedly  he  might  have  shot  his 
master  through  the  back  and  absconded,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
him.  Yet  it  came  out  afterwards  that  this  very  Sali  had  fled 
from  his  village  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans  because  he  had 
made  the  neighbourhood  too  hot  for  him.  For  the  mere 
chance  of  some  paltry  plunder  he  had  headed  a  party  who 
had  attacked  a  house  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  And,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  identifying  a  criminal  even 
when  the  authorities  were  pursuing  him  in  earnest,  Sali  had 
been  summoned  as  a  suspected  character  before  the  Pasha  at 
Varna.  But  he  had  offered  satisfactory  explanations ;  his  name 
happens  to  be  a  very  common  one ;  and  he  had  been  dismissed  with 
an  ample  voucher  for  his  respectability,  given  under  the  Pasha's 
hand  and  seal.  Of  course  the  thickly  wooded  passes  of  the 
Balkans  were  haunted  by  gangs  of  brigands,  and  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Barkley  and  his  brother  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Mr.  Barkley  is  no  scientific  naturalist,  but  his  notes  on  the  natural 
history  and  sport  of  Bulgaria  are  very  interesting.  Although 
agues,  fevers,  and  malaria  are  rife  in  Dobrudscha,  he  explodes 
the  popular  notion  that  the  district  is  swampy.  But  it  is  a  great 
alluvial  plain,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  with  little  timber  of  any 
size,  and  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  all  kinds  of  birds  of  prey  and 
wild  fowl,  who  feed  in  the  marshes  and  shallows  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  strange  to  remark  there  how  the  birds  change  their  habits  in 
accordance  with  circumstances.  The  hawks  and  eagles  build  in 
trees  so  low  that  the  merest  novice  in  climbing  may  plunder  their 
nests:  sometimes  they  actually  hatch  their  eggs  on  the  ground.  There 
is  a  most  curious  description  of  his  accidental  discovery  of  a  great 
breeding-place  of  the  waders  in  the  Danube.  He  heard  from  the  willow 
thickets  on  an  island  “  a  noise  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Purgatory 
had  made  their  home  there.”  Forcing  the  boat  up  a  muddy  creek, 
and  pushing  aside  the  tangled  boughs,  his  eyes  were  greeted  with 
a  most  extraordinary  spectacle.  The  branches  were  weighted 
down  “  with  hundreds  of  great  flat  nests  of  the  various  kinds  of 
herons,  spoonbills,  egrets,  bitterns,  &c.”  The  eggs  had  been 
hatched,  and  the  young  were  well  grown.  Naturally,  the  stench 
was  almost  insupportable ;  but  what  was  most  remarkable  was  the 
sanguinary  aggressiveness  of  all  of  them.  With  hideous  screams 
they  dragged  and  clawed  at  each  other,  tearing  away  legs  and 
wings ;  so  that,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  putrid  water,  were 
masses  of  dead  and  mangled  birds.  So  intent  were  they  on  their 
horrible  pastime  that  they  scarcely  paid  attention  to  their  visitors. 
The  sport  with  the  gun  was  good,  although  Mr.  Barkley  never 
attained  the  height  of  his  ambition  by  killing  a  wild  boar.  But 
shooting  the  roe  in  the  woods  of  the  Balkans,  over  little  Hungarian 
hounds,  afforded  excellent  amusement;  and,  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  towns,  he  made  capital  bags  of  quail  and  par¬ 
tridges,  while  the  swamps  in  the  low  country  swarmed  with  snipe. 
On  the  whole,  he  managed  to  have  a  pleasant  life  of  it,  since  his 
amusement  as  well  as  liis  work  lay  out  of  doors.  But  a  sedentary 
existence  in  the  cities  must  be  almost  unendurable  to  a  man  of 
cultivation,  since  the  society  is  such  as  we  have  already  described  it, 
and  books  are  not  to  be  bought  for  money. 


BELFAST.* 

r  IP  HE  geographies  would  almost  seem  to  omit  an  important  fact 
-if-  about  Belfast.  They  do  not  tell  us  that  it  is  situated  on  the 
Clyde.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  the  modern 
traveller  who  goes  from  Glasgow  or  Greenock  to  Belfast  than  to 
realize  that  he  has  left  industrious  go-ahead  Scotland  and  has 
landed  among  the  impoverished  and  unbusinesslike  Irish.  lie  may 
indeed  apply  a  new  sense  to  the  old  line,  “  Ccelum  non  animum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.”  He  has  left  a  thrifty  canny  race 
with  thriving  manufactories  and  tall  chimneys  in  the  midst,  of 
lovely  scenery  behind,  and  having  “  run  across  the  sea  ”  finds  him¬ 
self  in  a  somewhat  warmer  climate,  amid  tamer  but  even  more  pleas¬ 
ing  scenery,  and  surrounded  with  the  same  thrifty  canny  people,  the 
same  short,  sharp,  and  decisive  speech,  the  same  tall  smoke  stacks, 
and  half  a  dozen  large,  prosperous,  newly  built  towns  which,  with 
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their  gorgeous  outlying  villas,  look  as  if  they  too  had  stepped  over 
to  visit  their  Irish  neighbours.  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Antrim,  Lurgan, 
Dromore,  Portadown,  Banbridge,  Gilford,  and  many  more  betray 
for  the  most  part  in  their  names  their  origin  in  days  of  struggle 
and  bloodshed,  but  are  now  busy  centres  of  commercial  life, 
eugagiug  men,  women,  and  children  in  a  race  for  wealth  and  pro¬ 
gress  the  more  remarkable  because  coal  must  be  imported,  and 
even  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  flax,  is  cultivated  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  is  the  most  uncertain  of  the  farmer’s  crops.  Why  the 
same  activity  does  not  extend  itself  to  other  parts  of  the  island  ; 
why  flax  is  not  grown,  where  it  grows  so  much  better,  in  the 
South  ;  why  the  market-places  of  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Cork  are 
comparatively  empty,  while  Belfast  overflows  year  after  year  and 
has  doubled  its  population  in  less  than  thirty  years — all  these  are 
questions  to  which  the  tourist  will  receive  a  very  unanimous  but 
very  unsatisfactory  answer.  Nine  out  of  ten  Ulstermen  will  tell 
him  that  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland  are  not  prosperous  because 
of  the  preponderance  of  “  Papishes  ”  among  them,  and,  as  no  better 
answer  is  to  be  had,  he  must  rest  content. 

The  early  records  of  Belfast  read  strangely  like  a  chapter  out  of 
a  New  Zealand  paper  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  settlers  had  to  tight  for  the  lands  they  colonized ;  but  long 
before  any  of  the  Ulster  settlements  or  plantations  of  modern  his¬ 
tory  there  are  obscure  notices  of  a  ford  over  the  Fearset,  a  little 
stream  which  here  unites  with  the  Blackwater.  A  castle  or 
“  Bally”  od  the  Fearset,  Bal,  or  Bealefearst,  gives  us  the  origin  ot' 
the  name.  Dal  Araidhe,  the  iong  valley  which  extends  from  Newry 
in  Down  to  Sliebh-Mis,  or  Slemish,  the  mountain  just  beyond  Bel¬ 
fast  in  Antrim,  was  a  prize  which  early  passed  into  English,  or, 
rather,  Norman  bands  ;  and  Ulidia  or  Uladh,  which  comprehended 
both  the  modern  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  formed  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Ulster.  John  Courcy  was  the  first  earl ;  but  after  his  time 
the  Burkes  held  it,  and  William  Burke,  or,  in  Latin,  “  de  Burgho,” 
the  second  earl,  murdered  by  his  servants  at  Belfast  in  1333,  was 
father  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  the 
second  son  of  Edward  III.  The  name  Elizabeth  was  perpetuated 
among  her  descendants  by  two  queens  ;  and  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  later  we  find  Elizabeth  Tudor  speaking  of  her  earldom  of 
Ulster.  The  title  has  been  frequently  revived,  and  is  now  among 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Between  the  time  of  John 
Courcy  and  the  Burkes  many  stirring  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  the  place  is  mentioned  among  the 
good  towns  wasted  by  Edward  Bruce.  But  the  early  history  is 
of  so  fragmentary  a  character  that  Mr.  Benn  begins  by  saying 
that  though  the  ford,  the  castle,  and  the  church  made  the  locality 
known  in  early  times,  “  Belfast,  as  a  town,  has  no  ancient  history.” 
There  was  no  town  there  in  1574;  but  in  the  winter  of  that  year 
Essex  seized  Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  O’Neill,  according  to  one 
account,  during  an  amicable  feast  at  “  Belfyrst,”  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  the  name,  in  one  form  or  another,  occurs  with  frequency 
in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  wars.  In  1603  the  castle,  with  great 
estates  wrested  from  the  O’Neills,  was  conferred  by  James  I.  on 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  and  until  our  own  day  the  Chichester 
family,  first  as  earls,  and  afterwTards  as  marquesses,  of  Donegal,  held 
the  land  on  which  the  town  has  been  built.  Its  sale  piecemeal  to 
the  tenants,  some  years  ago,  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  recent 
development  of  Belfast,  where  private  enterprise  has  had  more 
scope  for  its  exercise  than  perhaps  in  any  other  of  our  modern 
manufacturing  centres. 

In  1613  the  town  obtained  its  first  charter.  Twelve  burgesses 
and  the  commonalty  chose  a  “  sovereign,”  or  chief  magistrate,  who 
was  sworn  in  before  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  two  members  of 
Parliament  were  elected  at  the  same  time.  John  Vesey  was  the 
first  sovereign,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  quaint  title  by  a  long  line 
which  only  ended  with  Thomas  Verner,  in  1842,  when,  as  Mr. 
Benn  observes,  “  the  old  Corporation  could  no  longer  live  in  the 
increasing  town.”  During  the  last  century  of  its  existence 
it  was  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  its  tendency  being  ever  to 
become  a  close  and  irresponsible  body,  without  publicity  in 
its  proceedings,  apart  from  the  sympathies  of  the  townspeople, 
and  so  mismanaging  its  affairs  that  much  of  its  property  has  been 
lost  to  the  public  use.  Belfast  figures  largely  in  the  war  between 
William  III.  and  James  II.,  and  was  King  William’s  headquarters 
during  part  of  1690,  when  its  unhealthiness  caused  his  friends 
much  solicitude.  General  Douglass  wrote  entreating  him  to  leave 
it  for  Lisburn,  “ a  healthful  place;  there  the  air  is  much  purer, 
and  there  is  lodging  abundant  to  be  had  for  the  whole  Court.” 
Before  he  left,  however,  he  issued  what  Mr.  Benn  calls  “  the  first 
and  last  proclamation  which  ever  emanated  from  a  Court  Royal 
in  Belfast.”  This  was  a  manifesto  “  given  at  our  Court  at 
Belfast  the  19th  day  of  June,  1690,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
reign,”  in  which  the  King  sets  forth  his  motives  for  his 
“Royal  Expedition.”  The  townspeople  in  1696  sent  him  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  address  on  his  escape  from  assassination,  expressing 
“  their  determination  to  defend  his  person,  right,  and  government 
against  Papists  and  Jacobites,”  and  worded  throughout  in  very 
strong  terms,  enunciating  doubtless  “the  sentiments  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belfast  at  the  era  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Belfast  has  continued  true, 
perhaps  too  true,  to  these  early  professions,  and  until  recently, 
even  if  it  does  not  still  do  so,  liqs  testified  occasionally  the  devotion 
of  its  Orange  feelings  in  excesses  which  might  better  be  omitted. 

The  linen  trade,  which  has  made  Belfast  what  it  is,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Lisburn  by  the  expatriated  Huguenots.  Before  that 
time  Drogheda  was  a  place  of  export  for  yarn,  but  the  trade  as  it 
is  now  does  not  make  any  great  figure,  though  noticed  under 
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Cromwell,  until  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1729, 
possibly  some  years  earlier,  a  linen  market  existed  in  Belfast. 
Soon  afterwards  “  numerous  bleach  greens  arose  around  Belfast,” 
some  of  which  are  still  in  working  order.  William  Magee,  of  j 
Ballydrain,  mentions  in  a  petition  to  Lord  Donegal  in  1754  that  : 
his  '•  bleackyeard  ”  and  linen  thread  manufactory  were  the  “  first 
of  the  kind  upon  my  Lord's  estate.'’  In  1 746  the  Belfast  Society 
advertised  premiums  to  be  given  to  those  selling  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  linen  cloth.  But  then,  and  for  long  after,  linens  went 
to  the  Linen  Hall  in  Dublin,  now  a  barrack,  and  the  first  Linen 
Ilall  in  Belfast  was  only  established  in  that  year.  A  second  hall 
was  built  in  1774,  “  now,  from  the  changed  condition  of  trade,  a 
deserted  market-place,”  but  still  standing.  In  1876  there  were 
“  about  forty  linen  spinning  mills  in  Belfast  and  the  immediate 
suburbs.”  The  cotton  trade  also  flourished  for  a  time,  and  still 
in  a  minor  way  exists,  but,  “  except  flax-spinning,  there  is  no 
enterprise  which  has  been  more  quickly  or  more  largely 
developed,  or  which  has  made  Belfast  more  noted,  than 
its  modern  shipbuilding.”  The  iron  trade  has  also  greatly 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  give  some  statistics  from  Mr.  Benn's  table  of 
the  population  from  175 7.  In  that  year  there  were  8,549  in¬ 
habitants.  In  1791  the  numbers  had  risen  to  18,320.  In  1851, 
100,300  was  the  figure  reached,  and  “  the  population  in  this  year 
(1876)  is  generally  spoken  of  as  200,000  iu  round  numbers;  and  1 
if  not  quite  reaching  that  amount,  there  is  little  doubt  it  will 
exceed  it  at  the  next  decennial  enumeration  in  1881.” 

Ulstermen  are  naturally  proud  of  Belfast,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  prosperity,  but  on  account  also  of  the  beautiful  scenery  with 
which  it  is  on  all  sides  surrounded.  The  manufacturing  districts 
preserve  the  proverbial  greenness  of  Ireland,  perhaps  because  of 
the  value  of  bleaching  fields  ;  and  everywhere  on  the  hills  which 
border  Belfast  Lough  stately  villas,  surrounded  with  noble  woods, 
are  rising  in  rapid  succession.  The  southern  end  of  the  town 
contains  the  Park  and  the  fine  buildings  of  the  Colleges.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  bay  the  table-topped  Cave  Hill  is  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  on  the  southern,  Holywood  slopes  abruptly,  crowned 
with  prosperous  farmsteads,  and  long  reaches  of  woodland,  from 
which  at  frequent  intervals  church  spires  emerge.  Down  is  full  of 
such  landscapes  to  the  foot  of  the  Mourne  Mountains,  which  form 
a  blue  background  for  almost  every  view.  Dr.  Knox’s  work  differs 
from  Mr.  Benn’s  in  being  a  careful  account  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  great  county — the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland,  as  its  natives  some¬ 
times  call  it — rather  than  a  history  of  past  times.  But  the  history 
is  not  neglected,  though,  even  in  the  purely  historical  portion,  the 
book  lacks  the  stirring  narrative  which  tills  the  greater  part  of 
the  History  of  Belfast.  But  to  collectors  of  statistical  information 
it  will  probably  prove  all  the  more  useful,  abounding  as  it  does 
in  carefully  gathered  details  as  to  population,  religion,  education, 
trade,  and  crops.  Nothing  can,  in  fact,  show  more  distinctly  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  district  of  which  Down  forms  so  im¬ 
portant  a  section  than  that  two  volumes  of  this  kind — the  smaller, 
Dr.  Knox’s,  occupying  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pages — should 
appear  within  a  twelvemonth  of  each  other. 


TWO  FRENCH  BOOKS  ON  INDIA.* 

MACAULAY",  in  one  of  his  celebrated  essays  on  Indian  states¬ 
men,  speculates  amusingly  on  the  kind  of  book  that  would 
have  been  produced  by  Voltaire  had  he  carried  out  his  design  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Bengal.  We  took  up  the  first 
of  these  two  books  very  much  in  Macaulay’s  expectation  of  finding 
something  of  what  he  bad  predicted  of  the  French  sceptic  ;  a  pic¬ 
turesque  narrative,  humane  sentiments,  many  grotesque  blunders, 
a  sneer  or  two  at  missionaries  and  conversions,  and  amazingly 
virtuous  sentiments  cleverly  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pundits, 
Moulavies,  and  Parsees.  We  must  own  that  we  have  been  agreeably 
disappointed.  Count  Alviella  writes  in  that  lively  and  powerful 
style  which  seems  natural  to  educated  Frenchmen.  His  visit 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  enabled  him  to 
see  India  decked  out  for  a  holiday  and  in  its  best  and  brightest 
colours.  But  he  did  not  content  himself  with  depicting  outward 
glitter  and  temporary  show.  He  plied  Anglo-Indian  officials 
with  inquiries  as  ample,  but  not  so  offensive,  as  those  of 
Mr.  Gotobed  in  Mr.  Trollope’s  last  novel ;  he  perused 
quantities  of  official  documents,  and,  in  a  remarkably  short 
space  of  time,  he  appears  to  have  got  up  Indian  subjects 
with  the  rapidity  and  conciseness  which  even  hostile  Anglo-Indian 
critics  cannot  deny  to  Sir  Richard  Temple.  The  line  of  country 
which  will  be  taken  by  an  Eastern  traveller  in  these  rapid  times 
may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty,  like  the  run  of  a  fox 
roused  from  his  den  in  a  Leicestershire  cover,  when  the  animal  has 
to  cross  the  Whissendine  brook  in  making  for  Barkbv  Spinneys 
or  the  “Osier  beds  ”  hard  by  the  New  Place.  Our  traveller  went 
down  the  Adriatic,  and  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  landed  at 
Bombay.  Of  course  he  saw  Elephanta,  Matheran,  and  Poona,  and 
then  visited  Ahmedabad  and  Baroda.  Returning  to  the  Western 
Presidency,  he  ran  down  the  coast  to  Ceylon,  taking  Goa  and  its 
churches  by  the  way  ;  he  inspected  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
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capitals  of  the  cinnamon  island,  and  thenco  found  his  way  by  a 
coasting  steamer  to  the  southern  part  of  Madras.  Here  railways 
enabled  him  to  see  the  capital  of  the  Nizam,  and  thence  it  was  an 
easy  journey  to  Calcutta,  Benares,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  Agra,  and 
Delhi,  lie  got  as  far  north  as  Lahore,  Amritsir,  and  Kashmir,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fancy  for  seeing  hill  stations  in  their 
winter  dress.  He  reached  Mussoorie  to  find  shops  shut  up,  hotels 
deserted,  the  Mall  empty,  and  a  thick  fog  concealing  the  plains 
from  his  view.  And  he  wound  up  his  travels  by  spending  a  short 
time  iu  the  Buddhist  monasteries  of  Sikkhim,  a  l’cat  of  which  he 
is  evidently  not  a  little  proud,  and  which  took  him  quite  out  of  the 
beaten  track  of  barristers  on  their  holidays  and  itinerating  members 
of  Parliament.  His  account  of  the  five  meals  a  day  which  were 
consumed  by  Englishmen  in  Bombay  must  not  be  taken  as  the  rule 
applicable  to  all  India. 

In  all  this  there  is  perhaps  nothing  very  wonderful  or  striking. 
But  what  gives  the  work  real  value  is  the  good  sense  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  writer.  Scarcely  any  one  but  a  foreigner  could 
have  thrown  an  air  of  novelty  over  what  is  well  worn,  and  many  an 
Englishman  ignorant  of  the  vernacular  and  bewildered  in  his  re¬ 
searches  by  that  extreme  divergence  of  opinions  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Anglo-Indians,  would  have  committed  far  more  serious 
errors  than  we  have  been  able  to  detect  in  nearly  four  hundred 
pages.  That  Behar  should  be  written  for  Berar,  and  Tavi  more  than 
once  for  the  Ravi,  is  probably  due  to  the  printers.  To  call  the 
Nawab  of  Bahawulpore  a  Raja  is  a  pardonable  error.  A  more 
glaring  mistake  is  placing  Mount  Aboo  in  Scinde  instead  of  in 
Rajpootana,  and  the  fussy  and  self-important  members  of  the  East 
Indian  Association  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  Societjr 
owed  its  origin  to  Sir  William  Jones,  and  was  one  hundred  years 
old.  But,  putting  these  aside,  wo  can  speak  highly  of  this 
book  for  its  general  correctness,  its  dispassionate  tone,  its  tem¬ 
perate  criticisms,  and  its  lively  style.  Only  a  Frenchman  can 
realty  appreciate  the  comfort  which  Englishmen  have  insisted  on 
carrying  into  one  of  the  least  comfortable  climates  in  the  world. 
The  French,  in  this  art,  confess  their  inferiority,  and  admit  that 
their  language  has  no  word  for  the  term.  “  Comfort  ”  is  ascribed 
by  the  author  both  to  the  private  residence  and  the  club  which  the 
Englishman  has  transplanted  to  the  three  Presidency  towns, 
and  even  to  sundry  stations  in  the  hills.  Of  Nautches  the 
author,  like  most  sensible  persons,  has  but  a  poor  opinion, 
and  of  the  institution  of  caste  he  says  truly  that,  though 
fitted  to  preserve  the  elements  of  civilization  when  threatened  in 
past  times  with  absorption,  it  serves  now  but  to  fetter  improve¬ 
ments,  if  it  be  not  dead  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 
A  combat  of  wild  animals  in  the  arena  of  Baroda  is  one  of  those 
things  which  might  be  easier  to  put  down  than  suicide.  It  is 
surety  high  time  for  the  British  Government  to  refuse  sanction, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  to  a  spectacle  which  is  as  demoralizing 
to  prince  and  people  as  a  bull-tight  in  Spain.  To  surround  chiefs 
during  their  minority  with  wise  tutors  and  economical  guardians, 
to  husband  the  resources  of  a  principality  and  to  rescue  it  from 
sheer  insolvency,  to  distribute  titles  of  honour,  and  to  summon 
semi-dependent  sovereigns  to  till  places  in  the  Legislative  Chamber 
at  Calcutta  or  Bombay — all  this  surety  would  warrant  the  Viceroy 
either  in  forbidding  such  spectacles  altogether,  or  in  directing  that 
they  should  never  be  witnessed  by  a  British  Resident,  his  visitors, 
or  his  staff.  From  public  spectacles  to  public  works  is,  'in  one 
sense,  a  short  step  ;  and  in  all  that  the  author  says  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  department  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1855,  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  railways,  and  of  their  owing  their  existence 
solely  to  the  State  guarantee,  we  cordially  concur.  These  remarks 
are  the  more  valuable  because  there  may  be  a  slight  tendency 
during  the  present  famine  to  place  works  of  irrigation  above 
means  of  transport,  or  to  call  for  an  outlay  on  canals  which 
in  certain  districts  might  be  unremunerative  for  nineteen  years  out 
of  twenty.  Indeed  the  general  moderation  and  practical  turn  of 
mind  of  the  Count  are  seen  on  several  occasions  which  would  have 
led  one  of  less  calm  judgment  into  wild  speculation. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  trial  and  deposition  of  the  Gaikwar  of 
Baroda,  ou  the  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  its 
host  of  dependent  and  feudatory  princes,  on  the  progress  of  reform 
and  the  rule  of  law  which  began  with  Lord  Cornwallis  and  is  receiv¬ 
ing  its  fuller  development  to  this  hour,  and  on  the  general  character 
of  our  administration,  he  is  as  pointed,  correct,  and  worthy  of 
perusal  as  when  he  photographs  the  crowded  streets  of  Benares  or 
dilates  on  the  splendour  of  the  camp  at  Delhi.  Few  even  of 
optimist  officials  will  now  be  found  to  dispute  his  dictum  that  in 
India  we  are  feared,  reverenced,  and  trusted,  but  not  loved.  How 
far  this  want  of  sympathy  may  arise  from  permanent  or  from 
temporary  obstacles,  what  must  be  set  down  as  due  to  insular 
haughtiness,  and  what  to  Asiatic  impudence  and  absurdity,  are 
questions  which  in  this  paper  we  cannot  fully  discuss.  But  we 
shall  not  spoil  by  translation  the  following  just  and  unbiassed 
tribute  to  those  good  qualities,  chequered  by  certain  national 
defects,  which  underlie  all  our  administrative  success.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  handful  of  English  functionaries  who  rule  two 
hundred  millions  of  men : — • 

Un  sens  pratique  qui  le  detourne  de  sacrifier  les  faits  aux  principes,  en 
meme  temps  qu’un  respect  de  la  le'galite  qui  empeche  son  despotisme  de 
degenerer  en  tyrannie,  un  sentiment  d’iute'grite  administrative  qui  va 
jusqu’au  puritanisme,  une  longue  habitude  de  la  tole'rance  religieuse,  une 
permanence  de  tradition  qui  supplee  par  la  continuite  a  la  lenteur  des 
reformes,  asscz  de  conscience  pom-  travailler  serieusement  a  l’&naneipation 
morale  de  ses  sujets,  et  assez  d’orgueil  pour  se  mettro  facilement  au- 
|  dessus  de  lours  perpetuelles  flatteries  comme  de  leurs  sonrdes  rancunes — ces 
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dispositions  uaturelles  pre'disposaient  en  quelque  sorte  l’Anglais  a  asseoir  son 
empire  do  I’lnde  suv  les  fondements  lea  plus  solides  que  puisse  esperer  une 
domination  dtrangere. 

Those  who  judge  Englisli  feelings  towards  natives  by  the  angry 
ehullitions  of  the  Fuller  case,  or  by  the  occasional  vehemence  of 
a  stuttering  and  unpassed  subaltern,  may  perhaps  accept  the  above 
testimony  from  a  foreigner  as  the  not  least  interesting  passage  of  a 
well-written  bool;. 

The  other  volume,  also  by  a  Frenchman,  is  very  different 
in  scope  and  material.  We  do  not  gather  that  Baron  Ernouf 
has  ever  set  foot  in  India ;  but  something  seems  to  have 
directed  his  attention  to  the  delightful  volumes  of  his  own 
countryman  Bernier,  just  two  hundred  years  old,  and  this  set  him 
to  review  the  volume  of  Mr.  Drew’s  which  we  noticed  in  these 
pages  in  May  last.  To  his  translation,  which  is  by  no  means 
literal,  and  to  passages  from  Bernier  himself,  he  has  added  some 
details  from  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  de  Valbezen,  who,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  very  efficiently  filled  the  post  of  Consul-General  at 
Calcutta.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Drew  does  not  lose  much 
by  his  metamorphose,  and  that  his  accuracy  of  observation  and 
his  praiseworthy  arrangement  of  materials  are  set  out  attractively 
in  their  Gallic  dress.  We  shall  not  go  again  into  the  details  of  a 
work  so  recently  noticed,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying  that 
due  prominence  is  given  by  the  translator  to  the  ethnological  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race ;  to  the  climate,  beauty,  and  vegetation  of  the 
valleys  ;  to  the  sad  catastrophe  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Hayward, 
murdered  by  order  of  the  barbarous  ruler,  Mir  Wali  of  Chitral ; 
and  to  tho  outlying  dependencies  of  Baltistan,  Gilgit,  and  Ladakh, 
nil  of  which  seem  to  justify  the  translator  in  his  remark  that 
Kashmir,  taken  as  a  whole,  combines  the  features  of  Milton's 
Paradise  and  Dante’s  Hell.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  attract  and 
something  to  deter  in  the  country,  and  the  traveller  who  loves 
startling  contrasts  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  cannot  find  the 
elements  of  both  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  the  Wular 
Lake  and  the  lower  and  middle  regions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sterile  valleys,  the  rocky  defiles,  and  the  snow-tipped  peaks  of  the 
higher  tracts,  on  the  other. 

The  importance  of  these  works,  however,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  liveliness  of  the  translation  or  the  agreeable  style.  That 
Frenchmen,  laying  aside  ancient  jealousies,  should  set  themselves 
dispassionately  to  familiarize  their  countrymen  with  the  strange 
people  over  whom  we  rule,  with  the  main  causes  of  our  success, 
and  the  defects  of  our  administration,  and  that  this  task  should 
be  accomplished  without  any  effusion  of  Continental  venom,  or  any 
heedless  wounding  of  insular  self-respect,  is  of  the  best  omen  for  the 
future.  These  works  are  in  marked  opposition  to  the  effusions  of 
Russian  journalists,  and  the  ill-concealed  outbursts  of  Bengali  and 
native  spite.  And  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that,  if  ever  Eng¬ 
lishmen  take  up  the  French  administration  of  Algeria,  or  treat  of 
those  seven  provinces  of  which  Saigon  is  the  capital,  they  cannot 
do  better  than  imitate  the  candour,  the  intelligence,  and  the  well- 
balanced  and  critical  judgment  which  pervade  the  volumes  of 
Count  Alviella  and  of  Baron  Ernouf 


FIVE-CIIIMNEY  FARM.* 

r  pilE  name  of  this  novel  is  rather  misleading.  Five-Chimney 
A  Farm  is  suggestive  of  something  in  Geoi’ge  Eliot's  earlier 
style  ;  of  peaceful  life  in  rural  England,  and  of  the  narrow  interests 
of  some  quiet  parochial  community.  And  the  scene  does  open  in 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  somewhere  under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
Southern  chalk  hills.  But  we  are  only  too  speedily  taken  across 
the  Channel  to  Paris,  where  things  are  hastening  towards  the 
Revolution  that  upset  the  throne  of  the  Citizen  King,  We  are  in¬ 
volved  in  an  atmosphere  of  agitation  and  intrigue  ;  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  company  of  conspirators  and  agitators ;  and  we 
assist  at  dramatic  incidents  of  horror  in  which  many  of  the 
characters  come  to  bloody  ends.  Contrasts  and  transitions  of  this 
kind  when  judiciously  managed  must  always  be  effective,  at  all 
events  when  the  talent  of  the  author  is  as  versatile  as  that  of 
Miss  lloppus.  But  we  repeat  that  she  transports  us  too  speedily 
across  the  Channel;  for  we  like  her  better  as  a  painter  of 
English  landscape  than  in  the  historical  pieces  that  cover  so  much 
of  her  canvas,  She  throws  herself  so  earnestly  into  the  latter 
that  she  seems  to  be  rather  writing  a  history  than  a  romance ;  and 
from  time  to  time  she  appears  to  recall  herself  by  an  effort 
to  the  characters  whose  fortunes  are  her  especial  charge.  No 
doubt  she  has  made  herself  very  thoroughly  mistress  of  the  scenes 
from  French  history  that  have  fired  her  imagination ;  but  in  these 
the  impression  must  always  be  present  to  us  that  it  is  a  foreigner 
who  is  writing  of  foreign  politics  at  second-hand.  In  the  rich 
Sussex  country,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  most  thoroughly  and  happily 
at  home.  There  is  much  of  the  realism  of  Defoe  in  the  careful 
minuteness  of  her  local  geography.  We  know  that  Lewes  is  the 
county’  town  of  the  Copleys ;  and,  when  we  come  across  the 
various  names  of  the  parishes,  hamlets,  and  streams,  the  actual  is 
so  artistically  confounded  with  the  imaginary  that  we  are  puzzled 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.  In  her  delicate  discrimination  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of  the  picturesque  effects  of  everyday 
objects,  Miss  Hoppus  often  reminds  us  of  the  author  of  Alice 
Lorraine.  These  are  no  ideal  fancies  evolved  out  of  the  artistic 
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instincts  of  a  writer  living  in  cities ;  nor  are  they  vague  and 
idealized  recollections  of  the  impressions  of  flying  visits.  Every¬ 
thing  is  described  in  lifelike  detail,  with  the  fervour  of  habitual 
enjoyment  and  admiration.  We  can  see  the  Five-chimney  Farm 
before  us,  with  “  its  stacks  of  five  tall  chimneys,  between  whose 
shafts  the  sky  shows  a  deeper  blue.”  We  picture  it  to  ourselves, 
with  its  quaint  old  architecture  without  and  within ;  with  the 
simple  habits  of  its  old-fashioned  inmates.  We  enter  into  the 
sights  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  that.  would  naturally 
engrave  themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  impressionable  child  who 
had  been  transported  from  confinement  in  a  town  to  all  the  delights 
of  the  country.  There  is  the  orchard,  or  the  “  apple-terre,”  as  the 
old  Sussex  women  call  it — Miss  Hoppus  is  great  in  the  local  idioms 
which  give  her  pages  their  clear  distinctive  colour — where  in  the 
springtime  the  apple  blossoms  lie  scattered  over  the  grass  like  great 
pink  daisies.  “  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  there  on  the  old  stump,  half 
hidden  in  tall  grass,  and  read  one  of  Mr.  Durrell’s  books,  while 
the  blackbirds  sing  and  the  thrushes  whistle ;  and  the  dormice 
will  even  creep  out  and  run  over  the  roots  of  the  old  stump  if  one 
sits  very  still.  ’  But  as  no  pleasure  is  absolutely  perfect  in  this 
world,  “  the  apple  trees  and  the  low-branching  plum  trees  make 
flickering  shadows  on  the  book  and  rather  distract  one’s  atten¬ 
tion.”  And,  delightful  as  was  the  sunshine  of  the  spring,  the 
winter  had  its  rival  attractions.  “When  the  first  snow  comes, 
and  the  bare  trees  are  so  heavily  laden  that  they  would  break  if 
they  had  not  been  trimmed  to  a  tapering  point,  and  every  breath 
of  wind  brings  down  lumps  of  frozen  snow  from  the  elms  and  the 
wallet-oak  by  the  gate,  what  fun  it  is  to  make  a  snow  man  in  the 
apple-terre  !  ”  It  is  not  easy  to  get  tired  of  the  pathos  and  poetry 
of  simple  descriptions  such  as  these  ;  they  carry  you  back  to  your 
own  childish  days,  and  possibly  to  the  happiest  hours  of  your 
existence.  And  iMiss  Hoppus  follows  with  great  truth  and  skill 
the  development  of  little  Kate  Copley’s  nature.  Uneventtully  as 
her  days  go  by  in  the  old  Sussex  farmhouse,  we  see  that  the  child 
has  some  of  the  elements  of  a  heroine  of  romance  in  her.  The 
books  she  devours  by  preference  under  the  shadows  of  the  trees  in 
the  “  apple-terre”  are  the  historical  romances  of  Scott,  which  have 
been  lent  her  by  her  friend  the  rector.  As  she  grows  up  into  girl¬ 
hood  she  forms  a  platonic  friendship  with  a  thoughtful  youth, 
somewhat  her  senior,  and  now  and  again  in  some  childish  turn  of 
speech  gives  expression  to  reflections  beyond  her  years.  Felix 
Durrell  has  been  talking  rather  beyond  her  comprehension.  In¬ 
deed  he  is  growing  sentimental,  and  is  nearly  making  love 
in  earnest  to  the  little  girl  by  his  side.  Remembering  her 
youth  and  childlike  innocence,  he  stops  short  of  a  sudden.  Then 
Kate  said  slowly  after  a  long  silence : — “  I  have  never  had  any¬ 
thing  happen  to  me  here.  I  don’t  think  anything  could  happen 
here.  Perhaps  if  I  go  away  things  will  begin  to  happen.  That’s 
what  you  mean  by  life,  isn’t  it  P  I  can  remember  all  the  days 
when  anything  happened.  There’s  the  day  mamma  died,  but  I 
almost  forget  that,” 

But  the  days  at  the  farm  draw  to  an  end,  and  Kate  is  to  have 
her  fill  in  real  life  of  the  romances  that  used  to  delight  her  in  the 
orchard.  The  household  at  the  old  homestead  is  broken  up.  Orphaned 
some  time  before,  she  is  left  to  choose  between  the  protection  of 
comparatively  distant  relatives  and  that  of  her  only  brother.  Francis 
or  Francois  Copley  is  no  very  suitable  guardian  for  his  sister. 
Like  her,  he  is  half  a  Frenchman  by  birth ;  but,  unlike  her,  he  is 
wholly  French  by  feeling.  He  has  assumed  their  mother’s  name 
of  Latourelle,  and,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  their  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  a  veteran  conspirator  who  had  been  a  refugee  in  London, 
he  has  implicated  himself  in  political  plots  and  socialistic  schemes. 
When  Kate  goes  over  to  join  him  in  Paris,  she  finds  him  living 
in  an  apartment  in  an  attic  with  their  old  Red  Republican  grand¬ 
father.  We  had  expected  to  find  Francois  too  much  given  over 
to  his  advanced  ideas  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind  to 
have  much  affection  to  spare  for  the  sister  from  whom 
he  had  been  separated  so  long ;  but  had  it  proved 
so,  his  sister  would  have  left  him  at  once,  since  she 
cordially  disliked  most  of  his  acquaintances ;  and  so  the  story 
would  have  been  brought  prematurely  to  an  end.  Miss  Hoppus 
has  managed  much  more  artistically.  She  has  made  Franfois 
Latourelle  just  such  a  youth  as  would  lay  firm  hold  on  a  girl  like 
Kate.  lie  really  loves  her  to  begin  with  ;  and  he  gives  her  the 
most  genuine  proof  of  his  love  by  trying  to  persuade  her  to  leave 
him.  But  she  feels  that  in  remaining  she  not  only  fulfils  a  duty 
and  makes  a  painful  daily  sacrifice,  but  is  possibly  fulfilling  a 
mission.  Francois  is  feeble  and  impulsive,  and  his  generous 
impulses  have  made  him  the  tool  of  others ;  even  when  he  is 
throwing  away  the  chances  of  his  life  and  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  generally,  he  has  terrible  doubts  as  to  whither  his  course  is 
tending.  It  is  for  her  to  save  him  from  his  evil  counsellors  and 
convert  him  from  his  dangerous  opinions.  And  partially  she 
succeeds.  It  is  true  that  Francois  casts  in  his  lot  with  one 
of  the  extreme  section  of  anarchical  revolutionists,  and  that  he 
gets  killed  in  the  desperate  battle  of  the  barricades.  But  he  dies 
heroically  in  a  futile  attempt  to  save  General  Brea  from  a  cowardly 
assassination. 

Of  course  there  is  abundance  of  sensation  in  the  life  of  this 
English  country  girl  who  is  living  among  the  most  turbulent  spirits 
of  Paris  through  all  that  stirring  period.  She  is  partly  watched 
over  by  her  old  acquaintance  Felix  Durrell,  whose  feelings  for  his 
early  companion  have  been  intensified  since  he  has  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  appreciating  her  noble  self-devotion.  But  she  is  chiefly 
brought  into  contact  with  French  people,  the  intimates  and  poli¬ 
tical  associates  of  her  mother ;  and  the  family  party  of  the  Ber- 
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nards,  in  particular,  strikes  us  as  being-  drawn  with  great  knowledge 
of  the  French.  Each  of  its  very  different  members  stands  out  as 
the  type  and  impersonation  of  a  particular  class ;  while  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  they  make  up  one  of  those  oddly-contrasted  medleys  which  are 
extremely  common.  There  is  Bernard  pere  himself,  by  profession 
a  journalist,  who  airs  his  extravagant  theories  in  his  columns,  and 
is  ever  ready  to  excite  himself  and  be  eloquent  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  There  are  his  sons  Aristide  and  Thrasybule, 
who  have  inherited  their  father’s  opinions,  and  love  to 
swagger  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  But 
Aristide  is  a  mere  empty-headed  blusterer,  while  Thrasy¬ 
bule  is  a  blusterer  and  something  more.  Then  there  is  Mine. 
Bernard,  who,  as  she  has  never  frequented  the  clubs  or  caught  fire 
in  contributing  to  the  journals,  is  a  calm,  rational,  clear-headed  i 
household  manager, who  sensibly  makes  the  best  of  her  unpromising 
domestic  materials,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  misfortunes  of  her 
lot.  We  feel  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  daughter  Camille,  to  be 
a  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  Kate  Copley  while  Kate  is  mixing 
in  such  questionable  company.  Camille  has  all  her  mother’s 
sense,  with  far  more  elevation  of  mind  and  sensibility.  She  has 
those  useful  qualities  of  judgment  and  self-control  in  which  her 
brothers  are  so  unfortunately  lacking;  and  although  we  may  suspect 
throughout  where  her  affections  are  placed,  it  is  only  at  the  last  that 
her  secret  is  actually  disclosed  to  us.  But  it  is  with  Thrasybule 
that  Kate  has  the  most  to  do,  since  it  pleases  him  to  honour  her 
with  a  tragic  attachment.  lie  is  oddly,  and  yet  by  no  means  im¬ 
probably,  inconsistent.  Now  he  feels  disposed  to  sacrifice  his  mis¬ 
tress  and  his  rival  on  the  altar  of  his  baffled  hopes.  Again,  he  nearly  I 
yields  to  the  dramatic  impulse  of  assuring  the  happiness  of  the  pair 
by  a  noble  act  of  self-renunciation.  Finally,  when  these  eventful 
'days  of  revolution  have  turned  the  capital  upside  dowu,  he 
decides  upon  a  deed  of  revenge,  and  dooms  Burrell  to  a  lingering- 
death.  How  he  was  brought  to  relent,  and  what  came  of  it  all, 
we  may  leave  our  readers  to  discover  from  the  novel.  They  will 
be  entertained,  and  something  more,  by  a  very  careful  piece  of  work¬ 
manship.  But  we  must  qualify  our  praise  with  a  concluding 
observation  on  what  seems  to  be  the  besetting  sin  of  the  author  ; 
and  it  is  one  for  which  her  readers  will  have  the  least  toleration. 
She  is  often  gratuitously  and  provokingly  prolix,  and  she  writes 
the  history  of  her  heroine  and  of  the  events  of  1848  too  minutely 
and  consecutively.  The  chronicle  of  several  generations  of  Kate’s 
ancestors  and  relatives  might  well  have  been  condensed  into  a  few 
pages ;  and  selections  from  her  panoramic  representation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  Kevolution  would  more  effectively  have  served  her 
purpose  as  an  artist. 


TIKE’S  HISTORY  OF  CRIME.* 

npHE  second  volume  of  Mr.  Pike's  work  shows  so  much  labour 
and  research  that  we  can  only  regret  that  the  general  result  is 
not  more  satisfactory.  In  a  manner  it  fulfils  the  promise  of  its 
name.  It  is  a  history  of  crime,  if  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion — often,  it  must  be  said,  of  interesting  information — about  crimes 
and  punishments  is  to  be  called  a  history.  But  a  history  of  crime, 
properly  carried  out,  ought  to  he  much  more  than  this.  lie  who 
undertakes  such  a  work  should  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  life,  manners,  and  thoughts  of  past  times  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
should  he  able  to  enter  into,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with,  the  feelings  of  former  generations.  Without  this 
sympathy,  an  historian,  however  deeply  read  in  his  subject,  can 
never  really  understand  the  problems  which  the  men  of  bygone 
times  had  to  solve  ;  he  cannot  see  how  things  appeared  to  their 
eyes,  and  therefore  cannot  do  justice  to  the  line  of  conduct  they 
pursued.  Mr.  Pike  no  doubt  is  well  acquainted  with  history,  as 
far  as  having  read  a  great  deal  of  it  goes ;  he  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  legal  knowledge  and  of  professional  habits  of  accuracy, 
which  in  law  matters  seldom  fail  him — for  the  slight  error  of 
referring  to  the  Act  declaring  the  King  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
as  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3,  instead  of  c.i,  is  evidently  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen 
or  the  press.  But  in  the  power  of  sympathy  the  author  is  deficient ; 
throughout,  his  attitude  towards  the  past  is  half  contemptuous,  half 
hostile ;  and  he  is  content  to  take  note  of  external  facts  without 
troubling  himself  to  go  to  the  root  of  things  and  to  analyse  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  prompted  our  forefathers’  actions.  In  short,  the  idea  that 
he  is  a  civilized  man  and  that  his  ancestors  were  barbarians  is  too 
constantly  present  to  him.  The  opinion  of  Sthenelos  is  probably 
true  in  the  main : — 

gpeis  toi  7rarlpcon  ply  apeivoves  ped'  eivat — 

but  to  be  always  reiterating  it  does  not  tend  to  produce  an 
historical  frame  of  mind. 

Mr.  Pike’s  theory  is  that  all  crime,  where  it  is  not  the  result 
of  physical  or  mental  disease,  is  the  survival  of  instincts  inhe¬ 
rited  from  mediaeval  and  feudal  barbarism.  It  is  usual  for 
half-educated  Liberals  to  apply  the  epithets  of  “  mediaeval  ”  and 
“  feudal  ”  to  anything  they  do  not  like,  just  as  half-educated 
Tories  call  the  objects  of  their  antipathy  “  democratic  ”  or  “  radical.” 
Mr.  Pike  has  more  of  the  vulgar  Liberal  tone  than  we  should  have 
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expected  in  one  who  has  undertaken  to  deal  scientifically  with  a 
great  historical  subject.  To  judge  from  his  language,  he  must 
suppose  that  the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  had  no  influence 
in  human  affairs  before  the  unhappy  middle  ages.  If  the  men 
who  carried  out  the  Revolution  of  16S8  are  treacherous  and  double- 
dealing,  this  is  the  “  survival  of  mediaeval  barbarism.”  Jonathan 
Wild  cannot  be  mentioned  without  the  remark  that,  “  like  many 
great  men  of  the  middle  ages,  he  owed  his  greatness  to  double- 
dealing”;  as  if  in  all  ages  of  the  world  some  men  did  not 
get  on  by  double-dealing.  Of  Parson  Young,  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  false  witnesses  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  are  told 
“To  the  mediaeval  crimes  of  perjury  and  subornation- of  per¬ 
jury  lie  added  the  mediaeval  crime  of  forgery.”  Indeed  Mr. 
Pike  is  so  proud  of  knowing — wbat  every  one  who  has  read 
Marmion  knows— that  forgery  is  not  peculiar  to  commercial 
ages,  that  he  can  hardly  mention  the  crime  without  tacking 
the  epithet  “  mediaeval  ”  to  it.  Trevor  learns  from  Jeffreys 
“  that  mediaeval  audacity  and  unscrupulousness  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  act  the  double  part  of  briber  and  bribed.”  When  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  murders  her  apprentices,  this  is  a  display  of  the  “old 
mediaeval  spirit.”  Machine-breaking  is  an  instance  of  “  that  dispo¬ 
sition  to  violence  to  which  all  ignorant  persons  having  an  inherit¬ 
ance  of  mediaeval  manners  and  traditions  are  prone.”  We  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Pike  thinks  that  the  “middle  ages”  are  responsible 
for  the  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  that  went  on  in  Jezreel 
in  the  clays  of  Ahab,  for  the  bribe-taking  of  Joel  and  Abiah  in 
Beersheba,  for  the  frauds  and  forgeries  against  which  the  Lex 
Cornelia  testamentaria  was  directed,  ancl  for  the  Brownrigg-like 
manner  in  which  the  ladies  of  Juvenal  and  Martial  treated  their 
handmaidens.  If  Mr.  Pike  pursues  his  researches  far  enough,  he 
will  find  himself  compelled  to  fall  hack  upon  “  the  fault  and  corrup¬ 
tion,’  to  use  the  language  of  the  Ninth  Article,  “  of  the  nature  of 
every  man,  that  naturally  is  ingendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam." 

“  Feudal  ”  is  another  hack  word  with  our  author.  He  thinks,  hot 
unreasonably,  that  the  famous  “Act  for  the  punishing  of  Vagabonds” 
passed  in  1547,  was  a  barbarous  enactment,  and  so  he  cites  it  as  “  a 
remarkable  indication  of  the  old  feudal  spirit  still  lingering 
among  the  more  powerful  classes.’  Now  the  salient  leature 
of  this  statute  is  the  provision  for  assigning  a  vagabond 
as  a  slave  to  any  person  bringing  him  before  the  justices.  It  is 
difficult  to  discern  “  the  feudal  spirit  ”  in  this  penal  servitude. 
Feudalism,  logically  carried  out,  recognizes  the  serf  bound  to  the 
soil,  hut  not  the  personal  slave  ;  and  accordingly  slavery  began  to 
die  out  in  England  when  feudal  law  and  feudal  ideas  came  in. 
Mr.  Pike  moreover  is  too  general  in  his  statement  that  by  the 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  3  “  a  runaway  servant”  might  be  “  adjudged  to  he 
the  slave  of  any  purchaser  for  two  years,  ’  as  if  the  man  was  to  he 
I  at  once  put  up  in  a  slave  market.  What  the  Act  provides  as  to 
I  the  sale  of  slaves  is  that,  under  the  eighth  section,  the  master  “may 
j  let,  setfoorth,  sell,  bequeath,  or  give  the  service  and  labour  of  such 
slaves  or  servants  so  adjudged,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  any  person  or 
}  persons,  to  whomsoever  he  will,  upon  such  condition,  and  for  such 
time  of  yeeres,  as  the  said  persons  bee  adjudged  to  him  for  slaves, 
servants,  or  apprentices,  after  such  like  sort  and  maner  as  he  ma]’ 
doe  of  any  other  his  mooveable  goods  or  chattels ;  and  they  lor 
the  said  space  and  time  to  be  hound  to  all  points  and  constructions 
to  such  Lessee,  donee,  vendee,  or  assignee ,  as  they  were  to  their  first 
apprehenders and  masters.”  If  no  man  would  take  the  “  loiterer” 
into  his  service,  the  unfortunate  creature  was  to  become  the  slave 
of  his  native  city,  town,  or  village,  which  could  “  set,  sell,  or 
give  away,  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said  slave,”  just  as 
the  private  master  might.  The  whole  subject  of  vagabondage 
'  under  the  Tudors  is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Pike  in  his  characteristically 
unsympathetic  manner  ;  or  rather  his  sympathy  for  the  victims  ol 
legislation  is  so  strong  that  he  has  none  to  spare  for  the  law- 
;  makers.  They  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  what  we  now 
:  call  “  a  social  problem,”  and  they  attempted  to  solve  it  by  means 
1  rude  enough,  no  doubt,  hut  not  differing  so  greatly  in  spirit  from 
those  we  employ  at  the  present  day.  The  vagabond  lad  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  day  might  he  saved  from  the  lash  and  the  hot  iron  if  some  re¬ 
sponsible'  person  would  take  him  into  service  for  a  year.  We  consign 
Ins  modern  representative  to  an  industrial  school  or  a  reformatory. 
The  legislators  of  Edward  VI.’s  day  made  a  frantic  effort  to  control 
troublesome  members  of  the  commuuity  hv  reducing  them  to 
slavery.  Amiable  theorists  of  the  present  day  are  eager  to  have 
similarly  troublesome  people — dipsomaniacs,  lor  example — locked 
up  in  asylums.  The  difference  is  that  the  Tudor  statesmen,  not 
having  such  a  supply  of  reformatories,  asylums,  and  gaols  at  their 
disposal,  tried  to  make  private  people  do  the  work  which  we  put 
upon  public  or  semi-public  institutions.  It  we  no  longer  de¬ 
mand,  as  in  the  days  of  -Ethelstan,  that  every  landless  man 
shall  have  a  lord,  we  are  not  far  from  requiring  that  every  un- 
propertied  man  shall  have  a  Government  inspector.  From  age  to 
age  the  problem  that  exercises  the  mind  of  the  community  is  still 
the  same — how  to  employ  or  control  its  useless  or  noxious 
members.  Vague  talk  about  the  “  feudal  spirit  ”  only  obscures 
this  plain  fact. 

However,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  with  Mr.  Pike’s 
views  on  “  the  middle  ages,”  except  so  far  as  they  affect  his  ideas 
of  succeeding  ages.  The  Tudor  period  affords  him  a  fine  crop  of 
crimes  and  their  punishments.  Heresy,  treason,  murder,  robbery, 
and  vagrancy,  duly  leading  up  to  the  stake,  the  block,  the  gallows, 
the  poisoners  caldron,  the  branding-iron,  and  the  whipping-post, 
fill  his  pages.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Pike's  delicacy  has  caused  him 
to  make  matters  appear  rather  blacker  than  they  were.  He  quotes 
from  the  chronicler  Hall  the  ghastly  account  of  the  hanging  and 
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burning  of  Friar  Forest  in  1538,  but  forbears  to  give  the  verses 
set  up  upon  the  gallows  on  the  ground  that  “  they  are  too  ribald 
for  quotation.”  At  the  risk  of  shocking  our  readers  we  will  give 
the  verses  verbatim.  The  first  two  triplets  refer  to  the  image  known 
as  Dderfel  Gadern,  which  was  “  of  the  Welshmen  much  sought  aud 
worshipped,”  and  which  was  used  as  fuel  in  the  martyrdom  of  the 
unhappy  Forest: — 

David  Darvel  Gatheren  And  Forcest  the  Freer 

As  saytli  the  Welshmen  That  obstinate  Iyer 

Fetched  Outlawes  out  of  Hell.  That  wylfully  shal  be  dead. 


Now  is  he  come,  with  spere  and 
shild 

In  harnes  to  burue  in  Smithfeld 
For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwel. 


In  his  contumacie 

The  Gospel  doeth  deny 

The  kyng  to  be  supreme  heads. 


It  is  hard  on  the  anonymous  poet — probably,  to  judge  from  the 
style  of  composition,  the  gaoler  or  the  hangman — to  have  his  stern 
indignation  against  a  misguided  man,  who,  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
phrase,  had  set  up  his  subjective  conscience  against  the  objec¬ 
tive  law,  stigmatized  as  “  ribaldry.”  A  few  lines  further  on 
Mr.  Tike  observes : — “  But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
description  is  the  utter  want  of  pity  for  a  fellow  human  being  in 
torture.  The  mob  is  brought  in  to  gibe  and  jeer  after  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  savages,  and  literature  is  encouraged  to  dis¬ 
grace  itself  in  verses  expressive  of  exultation  over  suffering.”  Now 
that  the  mob  gibed  and  jeered  does  not  appear  in  Hall,  who 
indeed  says  nothing  about  the  common  herd  of  spectators.  All 
that  we  learn  from  him  is  that  “  the  nobles  of  the  realms,  and  the  t 
kynges  Maiesties  mooste  honorable  counsayle  ”  were  there,  ready 
“  to  have  graunted  pardon  to  that  wretched  creature,  yf  any  1 
spark  of  repentaunce  woulde  have  happened  in  him.”  This  is  not  [ 
exactly  “  utter  want  of  pity,”  albeit  the  pity  shown  is  only  that  of  j 
an  inquisitor  lamenting  the  necessity  of  employing  the  secular 
arm.  As  for  “  literature  being  encouraged  to  disgrace  itself,”  we 
hardly  think  the  doggerel  we  have  quoted  can  at  any  time  have 
been  considered  worthy  of  the  name  of  literature.  From  Mr.  j 
Pike's  words  one  might  suppose  that  Surrey  or  Wyatt  had  been  [ 
called  in  to  compose  poor  Friar  Forest's  grim  elegy.  His  line  of 
argument  requires  that  our  forefathers  shall  be  represented 
as  savages  delighting  in  the  infliction  of  torture,  and  so  he 
is  tempted  to  heighten  the  picture.  Nevertheless,  with  much 
of  his  reasoning  we  agree.  That  society  on  the  whole,  allowing 
for  “  inevitable  fluctuations,”  improves,  and  that  crime,  especially 
violent  crime,  decreases,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Cruelty, 
whether  of  intention  or  of  simple  indifference,  has  diminished ; 
and  we  may  say  with  Macaulay  “  that  the  public  mind  of  England 
has  softened  while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  become,  not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.” 

The  practical  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Pike  comes  are 
what  might  be  expected  from  his  theory  of  inherited  savage 
instincts.  Agaiust  his  view  that  the  “habitual  criminal” 
of  a  civilized  community  is  essentially  the  same  man  as  the 
hero  of  a  barbarian  tribe  there  is,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
a  good  deal  to  be  said.  It  leaves  out  of  sight  the  im¬ 
mense  moral  gulf  between  the  man  who  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  his  society  and  the  man  who  lives  in  revolt 
against  them.  We  doubt  whether  the  modern  “  habitual  criminal,” 
had  he  lived  “  a  suflicient  number  of  generations  ago,”  would,  as 
Mr.  Pike  supposes,  have  found  himself  in  the  honourable  position 
of  chief  of  a  tribe.  The  moral  defects  which  lead  to  his  being 
a  criminal— his  incapacity  or  his  unwillingness  to  submit  to  j 
discipline,  his  desire  to  shirk  his  fair  share  of  the  work  of  | 
the  world — would  have  shown  themselves  then  as  now,  till 
the  tribe  disposed  of  him  by  driving  him  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  or  burying  him  alive  in  a  bog.  Mr.  Pike  strongly  disap¬ 
proves  of  flogging,  and,  though  less  decidedly,  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  also,  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  shrink  from  advising 
that  “  irreclaimable  "  criminals— how  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
decided  that  a  man  is  “  irreclaimable  ”  does  not  appear — should  be 
condemned  to  “  imprisonment,  not  only  nominally,  but  really  for 
life.”  In  education,  in  the  sense  which  School  Boards  attach  to 
the  term,  he  has  no  great  belief,  and  expresses  scorn  for  the  notion  I 
that  “  a  human  being  who  can  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts  may 
be  expected  to  show  a  due  regard  for  life  and  property,  where  the 
uninstructed  human  being  will  rob  and  murder.”  Moral  instruc¬ 
tion,  “  not  encumbered  with  fragments  of  theological  doctrine, 
and  yet  acceptable  in  itself  to  a  majority  among  all  parties”;  a 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  instructed  and  uninstructed 
criminals ;  a  system  of  “  voluntary  labour  ”  for  prisoners  and 
paupers,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself ;  the  training  of  pauper  and  criminal  children  for  the 
army  and  navy ;  and  in  the  last  resource,  as  we  have  already  said, 
condemnation  of  the  irreclaimable  to  the  living  death  of  perpetual 
prison — are  the  main  points  of  his  scheme  for  stamping  out  criminal 
tendencies.  These  are  matters  for  the  statesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
physician,  rather  than  for  the  historian ;  and  therefore  we  will 
only  say  that  Mr.  Pike’s  theories  are  at  any  rate  worthy  of 
attention,  though  some  of  them  strike  us  as  rather  impracticable. 

One  word  more  on  a  point  of  detail.  Mr.  Pike,  discoursing  on 
the  “  improvement  in  internal  communications  ”  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  quotes  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  “  for  the  mending  j 
of  Highways,”  these  being,  as  the  preamble  states,  “  now  both  very 
noisom  and  tedious  to  travel  in,  and  dangerous  to  all  Passengers 
and  Carriages.”  On  this  his  comment  is  : — “  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  carriages,  though  they  must  still  have  been  very  rarely 
used  for  travelling,  were  yet  thought  worthy  of  mention.  ‘  Before  | 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  sufferers  by  defects  of  road  are  de-  j 


scribed  as  h  irsenien  or  foot-travellers.”  Now  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Act  to  warrant  the  deduction  that  travelling  carriages  were 
coming  into  use.  The  wains  or  carts  to  be  provided  by  the 
parishioners  for  the  transport  of  material  for  the  mending  of  the 
roads  are  spoken  ol  as  “the  said  Carriages  of  the  Parish’  ;  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  the  word  carriage  being  used  in  the  modern 
sense,  in  which  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  a  vehicle  for  the 
transport  of  passengers.  Mr.  Pike  has  laid  too  much  stress  upon 
a  single  word,  which  has  only  acquired  its  peculiar  meaning  iu 
recent  times. 


VOSMAER’S  LIFE  OF  REMBRANDT.* 

MYOSMAER  has  set  himself  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ; 

•  and  the  result  of  several  years’  research  is  that  we  now 
possess  a  standard  Life  of  Rembrandt  not  unworthy  to  take  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  biography  of  llaffaelle  by  Passavant,  and 
with  the  life  of  Titian  by  MM.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  This  per¬ 
severing  student  brought  forth  in  1863  a  tentative  volume  entitled 
Rembrandt.,  ses  precurseurs  et  ses  annees  d  apprentmage.  He  then 
pleaded  for  permission  to  pause  before  attempting  to  write  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  school  of  Rembrandt  and  of  Holland,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  boldly  asserted  that  all  the  biographical  accounts 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  eighteenth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  were  superficial  and  erroneous,  the  fabulous 
statements  of  Houbraken  and  Weyerman  having  been  universally 
accepted.  The  story  of  the  artist's  life  was  encumbered  by  a  mass 
of  Actions ;  even  the  date  of  his  birth  remained  doubtful.  M. 
Vosmaer,  however,  fixes  it  in  1607.  The  place  of  his  birth  was 
long  supposed  to  have  been  a  windmill,  but  it  now  appears  that  he 
was  born  in  his  father’s  town-house.  There  are  two  wives,  possibly 
three,  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  name  ol'  only  the  first  is  known  ; 
six  or  seven  children  came  into  the  world,  but  were  never  heard  of 
till  after  1  heir  deaths,  save  a  son  Titus,  whose  pecuniary  claims  went 
far  to  ruin  his  father.  The  strange  statement  obtained  currency, 
but  is  now  discredited,  that  Rembrandt,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
market  price  of  his  works,  set  on  foot  the  rumour  of  his  own 
death.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  documents  which  still 
exist  in  the  Insolvency  Court  at  Amsterdam,  that  Rembrandt, 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  was  publicly  declared  a  bankrupt ; 
but,  whether  his  lavish  and  imprudent  purchases  of  works 
of  art,  or  the  mercantile  distress  then  existing  in  Holland, 
or  the  onerous  bequests  which  had  to  be  paid  under  the  will 
of  his  first  wife,  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  has 
been  matter  of  much  discussion.  Again,  as  regards  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  painter’s  peculiar  art,  some  authorities  assume 
that  it  was  self-created;  others,  on  the  contrary,  with  better 
reason  contend  that,  like  the  manner  of  most  other  masters,  it 
had  its  historic  antecedents  and  contemporary  surroundings — that, 
in  short,  it  was  in  great  measure  the  product  of  the  time  and  place. 
Further,  there  are  those  who  still  believe  that  Rembrandt  painted 
and  etched  with  his  own  hand  all  that  passes  under  his  name ; 
while  others  specify  the  scholars  who  are  known  to  have  worked 
in  the  master’s  studio.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  con¬ 
temporaries,  as  well  as  the  precursors,  of  Rembrandt  have  been 
underrated.  Kugler  was  in  error  when  he  contemptuously  pro¬ 
nounced  the  works  of  the  scholars  and  imitators  of  Rembrandt  to 
be  “  poor  and  affected.”  Our  own  observation  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Some  years  ago,  when  going  carefully  through  the 
galleries  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  we  jotted  down  the  note,  “  Several 
admirable  pictures  by  Flinck,  Bol,  Lievens,  and  Konick  prove 
Kugler  to  be  incorrect ;  Rembrandt,  in  fact,  was  not  so  unfortunate 
in  his  scholars  as  Raffaelle.” 

The  literature  relating  to  the  life  and  works  of  Rembrandt — 
“  la  Pleiade  Rembrandtesque,”  to  borrow  the  words  of  M.  Vosmaer 
— approaches  the  magnitude  of  a  library.  A  catalogue  before 
us  contains  more  than  forty  entries,  ranging  from  the  life  of  the 
artist  to  engravings  from  his  designs,  including  etchings,  some 
of  which  claim  to  be  facsimiles  from  very  rare  originals,  and  also 
including  descriptive  catalogues  and  catalogues  raisonnes.  Mr. 
Seymour  Iladen  rather  disparages  catalogue-makers,  whom  he 
pronounces  to  be  wanting  in  comprehensive  knowledge,  “  borrow¬ 
ing  ideas  hastily  picked  up  and  strung  together,  and  making 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  things  which  in  their  very  nature  are 
indivisible.”  Yet  he  willingly  allows  an  exception  in  favour  of 
that  formidable  undertaking,  L'ceuvre  complet  de  Rembrandt,  by 
M.  Charles  Blanc.  Also  honourable  mention  is  due  to  M.  Schel- 
tema,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  North  Holland,  who  in  1852, 
when  the  bronze  statue  of  Rembrandt  was  raised  in  the  Boter- 
markt  of  Amsterdam,  made  careful  investigations  into  original  docu¬ 
ments  bearing  on  his  subject.  The  discourse  he  then  published, 
which  was  afterwards  annotated  by  M.  Burger,  obtained  notice 
throughout  Europe,  and  served  to  dispel  a  host  of  errors  which 
had  obscured  the  reputation  of  Rembrandt.  Nor  have  English 
artists  and  writers  been  idle  or  inditierent.  Mr.  John  Burnet 
contributed  a  volume  on  the  painter  and  his  works :  and,  though 
the  illustrations  are  unworthy  alike  of  Rembrandt  and  of 
Burnet,  yet  the  labour  of  love  may  be  excused,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  analysis  given  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  master 
proceeded.  Mr.  Cooke,  another  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  did  his 
best  to  overturn  the  tradition  that  Rembrandt  was  born  in  a  mill. 
He  painted  three  pictures  of  “  the  precious  relic,”  and  found  that 

*  Rembrandt,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres.  Par  C.  Vosmaer.  Seconde  edition, 
entieremcnt  refondue  et  augmeutee.  La  Haye  :  Martinus  Nijhoff.  1877. 
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it  had  not  a  single  habitable  room ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  in  no  ] 
way  resembled  the  structure  which  Rembrandt  etched  as  his  father's  i 
mill.  It  would  appear  that  more  than  one  mill  has  been  thrust  into 
the  story.  Sir  David  Wilkie  in  like  manner  disabused  the  public 
mind  of  cherished  associations  as  to  the  so-called  House  of  Rem¬ 
brandt.  When  he  was  in  Amsterdam  he  visited  the  Jews’  quarter, 
where  he  was  shown  an  old  china  shop  which  was  not  only  unworthy 
of  the  great  Dutch  master,  but  had  not  a  room  large  enough  to  hold 
his  big  pictures,  aud  was  incapable  of  containing  a  sixth  part  of  the 
effects  enumerated  in  the  inventory.  Rembrandt’s  will  was  dated 
from  a  house  in  another  street.  M.  Vosmaer  would  seem  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  discrepancy  by  showing  that  the  artist  removed  from  one 
dwelling  to  another  in  Amsterdam.  W bile  we  write  we  learn 
ihat  a  diligent  student  of  Rembrandt — the  Rev.  C.  II.  Middleton — ■ 
is  engaged  on  yet  another  Life.  The  views  of  this  latest  of  bio¬ 
graphers,  especially  on  the  chronology  of  certain  etchings,  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  the  judgments  of  M.  Vosmaer.  Disagreements 
also  arise  between  M.  Vosmaer  and  Mr.  Seymour  Iladen,  as  will 
be  seen  from  Mr.  Haden's  introduction  to  “the  Catalogue 
of  the  Etched-work  of  Rembrandt  selected  for  exhibition  at  ! 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.”  Possibly  M.  Vosmaer  may  find 
occasion  before  the  lapse  of  many  months  to  issue  a  supplement 
which  shall  dispose  of  his  antagonists. 

Among  the  points  on  which  authorities  are  divided  is  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  chronology,  there  being  a  divergence  of  no  less 
than  ten  years  as  to  the  dates  of  certain  etchings.  Such  discre¬ 
pancies  led  M.  Charles  Blanc  to  discard  a  classification  which  in  his 
opinion  would  lead  to  unprofitable  confusion,  and  which  must  prove 
less  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt  than  with  other  masters, 

“  inasmuch  as  his  genius  presents  no  inequality,  no  intermittence, 
so  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  as  an  engraver 
it  is  impossible  to  cite  among  the  multitude  of  his  works  either 
the  inexperience  of  youth  or  the  feebleness  of  advanced  age.”  This 
can  hardly  be  accepted  as  the  whole  truth,  because  the  advance 
from  youth  to  age  is  marked,  if  not  by  inexperience  or  feebleness, 
at  all  events  by  successive  and  distinctive  manners.  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  Iladen  contends  that  the  most  rational  order  of  classifi¬ 
cation  is  according  to  “  the  date  of  production,”  and  he  further 
argues  that  “  the  art-work  of  a  lifetime  should  not  be  looked  at  as 
a  series  of  haphazard,  disjointed  efforts,  but  as  the  continuous  ex-  j 
pression  of  a  prolonged  chain  of  logical  sequences,  depending  for  j 
their  coherence  on  the  due  maintenance  of  the  order  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  and  only  to  be  properly  understood  when  studied  in  that 
order.”  Mr.  Haden  had  the  opportunity  of  exemplifying  these 
views  in  a  recent  exhibition  held  at  the  Burlington  Club,  wherein 
was  developed  what  may  be  termed  “  the  natural  history  of  the 
genius  of  Rembrandt.”  M.  Vosmaer  does  not  declare  himself  the  i 
partisan  of  either  plan ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wisely  takes  a  many-  ( 
sided  view,  and  publishes  two  exhaustive  indices — the  one  chrono-  j 
logical,  in  which  we  read  as  in  a  chart  the  progress  of  the  painter 
in  order  of  time;  the  other  a  “ catalogue  sy&tematique ”  according 
to  subject,  in  which  is  gauged  the  artist’s  range  in  portraiture, 
history,  genre,  and  landscape. 

M.  Vosmaer  does  not  seem  to  us  likely  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed 
question  of  how  many  and  what  parts  of  the  pictures  and  etchings 
commonly  assigned  to  Rembrandt  were  really  the  work  of  his 
hand.  The  biographer  is  too  devoted  a  worshipper  to  enact  the 
part  of  a  sceptical  or  searching  critic.  After  the  manner  of  his 
hero,  he  paints  with  a  loaded  palette  and  lays  on  coloured  epithets 
thickly.  lie  takes  for  good  fish  all  that  comes  to  the  net  of  Rem¬ 
brandt;  and  he  offers  no  decisive  verdict  as  to  that  somewhat 
dubious  composition,  “  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children.  ’  On  close 
examination  this  picture,  the  purchase  ol  which  was  stoutly 
challenged  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  appear  to  be, 
like  many  other  works  attributed  to  the  master,  the  product  of 
more  than  one  pencil.  Mr.  Seymour  Iladen,  judging  as  a 
skilled  amateur  is  entitled  to  do,  unceremoniously  throws  upon 
the  vicarious  shoulders  of  scholars,  ot  whom  there  were  no  fewer 
than  thirty  working  in  the  studio  at  the  same  time,  the  sins  for 
which  theinaster  has  hitherto  been  held  responsible.  The  sceptical 
criticism  which  ascribes  to  “  the  school”  the  medley  pictures  once 
affiliated  on  Giotto,  Raffaelle,  Rubens,  and  other  great  names  gains 
cogency  in  the  case  of  Rembrandt.  The  accumulated  products  set 
down  to  the  master  exceed  one  thousand.  Mr.  Haden  shows  it  to 
be  impossible  that  all  of  them  could  come  from  one  hand,  and  in 
defence  of  his  position  he  points  to  the  year  1633.  _  “  In  that  year,” 
he  writes,  “  there  were  done  in  Rembrandt’s  studio  more  etchings 
alone  than  would  have  occupied  a  professed  engraver  one  whole 
year.  If  Rembrandt  did  them,  how,  we  would  ask,  could  he 
manage  in  the  same  year  to  do  thirty-three  known  pictures,  and 
a  number  of  signed  drawings  besides  ?  ”  Among  the  products 
which  he  accordingly  hands  over  to  scholars  are  such  signal  etch¬ 
ings  as  “  The  Raising  of  Lazarus”  and  “  The  Ecce  Homo.”  Mr. 
Haden’s  bold  iconociasm  has  naturally  raised  some  alarm  among 
connoisseurs ;  but,  undismayed,  he  declares  that,  if  he  is  right,  j 
“  the  arrangement  of  every  cabinet  in  Europe  must  be  altered,  1 
every  catalogue  raisonne  extant  become  obsolete.”  Fortunately 
for  M.  Vosmaer,  his  thorough  catalogues  appear  pretty  sale. 

Rembrandt,  as  is  often  the  case  with  luckless  genius,  would 
have  been  a  rich  man  could  he  have  realized  the  prices  for  his 
works  which  were  reached  after  his  death.  A  few  examples  of 
the  fabulous  sums  paid  for  certain  etchings  may  be  quoted  by  way 
of  curiosity.  “  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  the  famous  “  Hundred 
Guilder  Piece,”  so  called  because  Rembrandt  valued  a  copy  at  that  ' 
sum,  fetched  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  its  “  first  state,”  j 


only  eighty-four  guilders,  or  about  jl.  The  same  copy,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Ilolford,  was  purchased  for  231 1.  A  com¬ 
panion  but  not  inferior  impression,  at  present  belonging  to  Mr. 
Dutuit,  was  sold  in  1847  for  147/.;  twenty  years  later  the  price 
jumped  up  to  1,180/.  Mr.  Hamerton,  in  Etchings  and  Etchers, 
quotes  “  The  Sleeping  Boy  ”  a9  “  a  typical  example  of  that  pur¬ 
chasing  for  curiosity  which  is  so  distinct  from  the  love  of  art.” 
The  only  extant  example  of  “  the  first  state”  of  this  plate  fetched 
in  1809  no  more  than  1  /.  1  os. ;  but  in  1841  the  same  impression 
was  thought  by  the  British  Museum  to  be  worth  1 20/.  The  sole 
distinction  between  the  first  and  subsequent  “  states  ”  is  that  Rem¬ 
brandt,  finding  the  blank  margin  too  broad  in  the  first  state,  cut 
down  the  copper  by  way  of  improvement.  On  this  operation  Mr. 
Hamerton  pronounces  the  following  judgment : — “The  difference 
between  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  an  ordinary  one  is 
exactly  six  square  inches  of  white  paper,  so  that  the  Museum 
actually  gave  a  little  under  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch  for  some 
blank  paper  which  Rembrandt  considered  injurious  to  his  etching.” 
Mr.  Hamerton,  speaking  of  the  astounding  rise  in  prices,  estimates 
that  “  a  single  copy  of  Rembrandt’s  whole  etched  work  could  not 
be  brought  together  for  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand 
pounds.  ’ 

It  may  be  asked  what  means  all  this  turmoil  of  inquiry  as  to  an 
artist  who  takes  what  may  be  termed  his  daily  constitutional  walk 
through  the  lower  types  of  nature  ?  Perhaps  the  true  answer  is 
that  Rembrandt  occupies  an  exceptional  position  ;  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  he  presents  never  occurred  before  and  can  never  be  repeated. 
The  product  of  his  art  is  startling;  it  is  singular  for  individuality 
of  character,  supreme  in  light,  shade,  and  colour ;  the  painter’s 
life,  moreover,  is  shrouded  in  a  mystery  which  corresponds  signifi¬ 
cantly  with  the  chiaroscuro  of  bis  art,  and  both  life  and  art  are 
interwoven  with  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  a  great  people. 
M.  Vosmaer  remarks  that  Rembrandt  and  his  century  begin 
together;  when  the  artist  was  born  in  the  year  1607  a  vigorous 
people  struggling  against  galling  oppression  had  achieved  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  galliots  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  ruled 
the  seas,  and  pushed  forward  discovery  as  well  as  trade  into  dis¬ 
tant  lands.  Enterprise  in  commerce  and  prowess  in  war  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  growth  of  wealth  and  by  singular  exuberance  in 
social  and  political  life.  The  human  intellect,  too,  breaking  loose 
from  long-imposed  chains,  burst  into  unwonted  activity ;  thus  in 
three  distinct  spheres  three  creative  minds  arose — Hpinoza  in  philo¬ 
sophy,  Vondel  in  poetry,  and  Rembrandt  in  art. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

1. 

CTJ IME,  which  brings  everything  to  people  who  know  how  to  wait, 
J-  too  often  takes  away  simultaneously  the  power  of  enjoyment. 
There  must  be  many  thousands  of  children  to  whom  the  sight  of 
several  tons  of  Christmas  books  would  mean  a  spiritual  revel  better 
than  the  material  delight  of  a  field-day  in  a  confectioner’s  shop. 
There  must  be  many  honest  persons  who  still  keep  large  drawing- 
room  tables  whereon  gilded  and.  illustrated  volumes  are  neatly  arrayed. 
The}’,  too,  would  rejoice,  though  with  calmer  and  more  moderate 
transports,  in  the  brilliant  covers  and  colours  of  the  books  which 
lie  not  only  before  us  but  around  us,  under  our  feet,  above  us, 
on  shelves,  tables,  book-cases,  everywhere.  And  yet  the  reviewer 
is  not  happy.  He  feels  like  a  kind  of  modern  Midas  whom  some 
]ealous  power  has  cursed  -with  the  faculty  of  turning  everything 
he  touches  into  Christmas  books.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  of 
dramatic  fancy  that  he  can  fling  himself  into  the  mental  attitude 
of  people  who  do  not  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  a 
gilded  desert  of  Christmas  books.  But  the  effort  must  be  made, 
and  we  must  try  to  think  of  what  publishers  and  artists  have  done, 
in  a  spirit  of  resignation,  or  even  of  gratitude. 

Etchings  in  Belgium  (Ernest  George.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Hal- 
liday)  needs  no  effort  at  all.  Mr.  George’s  etchings  of  the  Loire  and 
Meuse  have  long  been  among  the  most  welcome  of  illustrated  books. 
In  Belgium  he  tinds,  as  he  says,  “  an  especial  charm  in  the  labour  of 
hands  that  have  long  been  at  rest.”  Mr.  George’s  etchings  are  all  safe 
and  sterling  works  of  art,  in  which  risks  are  avoided,  and  too  much 
is  never  attempted.  He  does  not  venture  on  the  skies  that  Meryon 
dared  to  etch  ;  he  neither  charms  nor  repels  by  the  fantastic  touch  or 
waywardness  of  some  living  etchers.  If  we  lose  something,  at  least 
we  are  never  disappointed.  Different  people  will  have  different 
favourites.  The  second  plate,  with  the  dark  mass  and  delicate 
brick  tracery  of  the  Mont  de  Piete  at  Bruges  in  the  foreground, 
aud  the  tower  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  behind,  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  example  of  Mr.  George  s  manner.  The  gables  and  spires  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  overhanging  the  canal,  may  well  be  con¬ 
trasted  with  “  the  Hat  cornices  that  finish  the  houses  along  the 
Grand  Canal”  at  Venice.  The  House  of  Alva,  in  Ghent,  has 
an  historical  interest  in  addition  to  its  picturesque  character.  “  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  Belfry,”  which  held  the  great  bell  “  Roland,”  is 
designed  with  massive  power.  Nothing  can  be  more  quaint  than  the 
“W  atergate”  (11),  with  the  suggestion  of  a  distance  of  waters,  be¬ 
yond  the  open  portal.  In  “  Dinant  ”  (28)  nature’s  architecture  appears 
in  happy  harmony  with  that  of  man,  and  the  lines  of  masts,  gables, 
and  spires  lead  the  eye  up  to  the  sheer  height  on  which  the  castle 
is  perched.  Mr.  George  s  performance  is  so  equal,  and  his  river 
and  street  scenes  are  so  well  chosen,  that  to  pick  and  choose  among 
his  etchings  is  to  make  invidious  distinctions. 

The  Studies  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  It. A.  (AV.  Cosmo  Monk- 
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house.  Virtue  and  Co.  Limited)  is  that  rare  thing,  a  Christmas 
hook  with  letterpress  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  arranged  a  number  of  woodcuts 
from  Landseer’s  drawings  in  chronological  order,  and  has  accom¬ 
panied  the  designs  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  painter’s 
career.  The  sheep  on  p.  i  were  drawn  from  nature  by  Landseer 
when  a  child  of  eight.  They  are  more  finished  and  correct,  but  not 
more  spirited,  than  the  jolly  little  lion  cubs  which  were  designed 
at  the  same  period.  The  boy  drew  sheep  in  fields  near  Hampstead, 
lions  at  Exeter  ’Change,  dogs  and  cats  at  home.  Ilis  natural  taste 
led  him  to  observe  with  care  and  delineate  with  spirit  the  lower 
animals,  long  before  he  could  draw  the  figure  or  anything,  like  a 
landscape.  Very  early,  indeed,  he  fell  into  the  suare  of  giving  a 
human  expression  to  his  dogs  and  lions.  Mr.  Monkhouse  follows 
Landseer  from  the  farmyard  to  the  forest,  and  criticizes  with  much 
insight  his  treatment  of  deer.  Had  Landseer  any  conscious  wish 
to  display  the  cruelty  of  sport  in  his  pictures  of  the  “  Otter  Hunt  ” 
and  the  “Random  Shot,”  where  a  little  lawn  is  trying  to  suck  its 
mother  that  lies  dead  upon  the  snow  ?  'Probably,  if  he  had  any 
moral  purpose,  the  people  who  buy  engravings  of  his  pictures  are 
serenely  ignorant  of  the  reproof.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Monk- 
house  has  been  fortunate  in  the  medium  by  which  the  sketches 
are  reproduced.  The  process  employed  in  illustrating  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  Orphan  of  Pimlico  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Our  Trip  to  Blunderland  (Jean  Jambon.  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons)  is  in  one  respect  not  only  the  most  hopeless  of  Christmas 
books,  but  perhaps  the  most  notablework  in  all  human  literature.  Wo 
speak  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  fulness  of  our  meaning,  and  not 
in  thoughtless  jest,  when  we  declare  that  Our  Trip  to  Blunderland 
is  the  stupidest  book  that  ever  was  written.  This  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  said  lightly,  and  we  do  not  say  it  lightly.  Pass  in  review  all 
records  of  human  fancy  or  frivolity ;  all  that  is  scratched  in 
cuneiform  on  Accadian  or  Assyrian  clay ;  all  that  slumbers  in 
hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  papyrus  or  on  temple  wall :  all  that  the 
Alexandrian  Library  held  of  gloss  or  commentary ;  all  that  the 
press  has  produced  of  feeble  twaddling;  all  that  rests  for  ever 
indecipherable  in  Mexican  picture-writing;  all  that  China  has 
known  in  the  way  of  dull  moral  maundering  ;  consider  all  sermons, 
all  tracts,  all  literature  for  the  people,  aud  you  will  find  nothing  so 
exquisitely  tedious  as  this  Trip  to  Blunderland.  Here  is  part  of  the 
preface: — “  The  nursery  has  its  share  of  my  day,  in  such  fashion 
that  little  people  may  not  think  big  people  created  to  stop  fun,  and 
be  a  throttle-valve  (1)  on  animal  spirits.  But  there  are  romps  and 
romps,  some  being  beyond  an  adipose  six-foot-two.  Hence  this 
story.”  The  so-called  story  is  as  lively  as  the  gambols  of  a 
dropsical  elephant  with  water  on  the  brain.  Alice  of  the  book  of 
Wonderland  is  calmly  brought  in,  to  introduce  three  boys  to 
Blunderland.  There  they  meet  an  old  woman,  who  falls  on  the 
ground : — 

“ Poor  granny  !  ”  said  Jacques,  “  are  you  very  much  hurt  ?  ” 

“  Very  muchly,”  said  she,  in  a  squeaky  voice,  that  sounded  like  the  noise 
which  a  piece  of  paper  stuck  over  a  comb  makes. 

It  was  so  funny  that  they  all  felt  inclined  to  have  a  laugh. 

So  funny !  Again,  in  a  parody  of  the  court  scene  in  Alice  : — 

“Yes,  yes,  but  come  on  with  your  tale.” 

“  fail !  I  haven’t  a  tail.  I’m  not  one  of  your  Darwin  monkey- people.” 

The  lady  in  the  dock  gave  such  a  merry  laugh  at  this  that  she  infected 
the  whole  court. 

These  are  fair  examples  of  the  wit  of  this  jester.  Ilis  verse 
is  on  the  level  of  his  prose.  It  is  a  joke  with  him  to  spell 
particular  “  pertickler.”  An  incorrigibly  pertinacious  aud  un¬ 
pleasant  child  should  be  made  to  read  this  book  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ment,  as  Macaulay’s  convict  was  condemned  to  study  Guicciardini. 
Our  Trip  to  Blunderland,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  good  children.  It  would  eclipse  the  gaiety  of 
nurseries. 

The  Four  Seasons  at  the  Lakes  (Charles  Dent  Bell,  M.A.  Illu¬ 
minated  by  Blanche  Morrell.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.)  will  be 
admired  by  all  who  do  not  understand  poetry  aud  have  no  appre¬ 
ciation  of  natural  beauty.  Mr.  Bell  has  supplied  the  verse,  which 
is  printed  in  coloured  Gothic  characters,  surrounded  by  tinted 
sketches  of  “  fruit  and  flowers,  and  other  winged  things.”  The 
tints  are  often  exceedingly  crude  and  fierce,  as  in  “  Summer,” 
where  the  yellow,  orange,  and  pink  inflict  positive  pain.  This 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  lithographer,  not  of  the  artist,  for  the 
drawing  is  greatly  superior  to  the  colouring.  We  give  an  example 
■of  Mr.  Bell’s  verse ;  he  himself  gives  us  his  photograph  in  a  flowery 
bower  on  the  title-page : — 

’Tis  said  that  the  morning  stars 
Sung  aloud  at  Creation’s  birth, 

That  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 

As  he  rounded  this  new-born  earth. 

And  well  may  they  sing  on  still, 

Looking  down  on  this  radiant  scene, 

AVith  its  hills,  and  meadows,  aud  woods. 

And  the  river  that  flows  between. 

If  we  are  to  have  art  and  poetry,  they  should  be  unlike  all  this, 
but  nevertheless  The  Four  Seasons  at  the  Lakes  will  very  possibly 
be  a  popular  gift-book. 

Street  Life  in  London  (J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Adolphe 
Smith.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  an  attempt  to  let  half  the 
world  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  The  biographies  of  various 
characters  of  the  streets  and  lanes  are  told  in  simple  natural 
language.  The  haunts  of  the  very  poor  are  represented  in  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are  sad  spectacles  enough.  The  papers  on  London 
Cabmen  and  their  hard  struggle  for  a  livelihood,  and  on  “  Street 


Doctors,”  are  full  of  information.  The.  description  of  “the 
Crawlers  ”  is  deeply  touching,  and  the  miserable  fortunes  of  an 
honest  starved  old  woman  are  of  a  sort  to  make  people  ashamed 
of  being  comfortable.  The  Crawlers  are  “  old  women  reduced  to 
that  degree  of  wretchedness  which  destroys  the  energy  to  beg.” 
Baldassare,  in  Lomola,  was  a  crawler.  There  are  many  persons 
as  destitute  ami  luckless  in  Short's  Gardens,  and  they,  like  Bal¬ 
dassare,  have  one  point  of  honour.  Theirs  is  the  determination 
not  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  This  book  demonstrates  that  people 
who  resort  to  the  humblest  street  trades  often  possess  a  wonderful 
courage,  self-respect,  and  unsoured  content  of  spirit. 

Our  Valley  (S.I’.C.Iv.)  is  an  extremely  harmless  story  of  a 
crippled  lad  and  his  stout  brother  Harold,  and  of  all  their  innocent 
adventures  in  Devonshire.  There  is  some  little  love-making,  and 
Harold  is  drowned,  and  his  widow  marries  the  doctor,  and  the 
old  nurse  Judith  gets  a  prize  for  baking  a  loaf.  The  cripple  tells 
his  tale  to  gratify  his  little  Cecily,  and  little  Cecilys  will  make 
themselves  happy  enough  with  the  history. 

If  little  Cecily  prefers  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare  (With 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R. A.  E.  Routledge  and  Sons), 
so  much  the  better  for  her  taste  aud  character.  It  is  not  easy  to 
know  how  far  children  like  and  understand  the  graceful  affecta¬ 
tion  of  Lamb’s  style,  full  of  a  lingering  fragrance  like  that  which 
haunts 

A  closet  long  to  quiet  vowed, 

With  mothed  and  dropping  arras  hung. 

If  they  will  he  wise  enough  to  turn  from  liny  stories  of  Good 
Nelly  and  Naughty  Charlotte — stories  that  make  them  self-consci¬ 
ous,  and  at  best  only  reflect  their  own  little  lives — to  the  volume  of 
Lamb,  they  will  find  there  “  enrichers  of  the  fancy,  strengtheners 
of  virtue,  a  withdrawing  from  all  selfish  aud  mercenary  thoughts, 
a  lesson  of  all  sweet  and  honourable  thoughts  and  actions,  to  teach 
them  courtesy,  benignity,  generosity,  humanity,  for  of  examples 
teaching  these  virtues  his  pages  are  full.”  Here  is  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  without  its  bane,  aud  a  few  pages  worth  more  than  a 
library  of  goody-goody  tales. 

These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  collections  like  Little  Wide 
Awake  (Mrs.  Sale  Barker)  or  Little  Sunbeam  s  Lidure-Book  (Mrs. 
Semple  Garrett.  Routledge  and  Sons).  These  are  books  full  of 
pictures  which  may  incite  very  little  girls  to  learn  to  read.  To 
speak  the  truth,  we  would  prefer  to  see  children  busy  with  the 
old  English  fairy  tales,  Cinderella,  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  Jack  the 
Giant-Killer ,  Hop  o’  My  Thumb,  and  the  rest.  These  are  the 
classics  of  childhood.  They  are  older  than  Homer,  and  they  have 
charmed  a  hundred  generations.  The  life  of  many  ages  and  races 
lives  in  them  ;  they  are  the  man's  puzzle  and  the  child's  pastime. 
But  Little  Wide  Awake  and  Little  Sunbeam  are  the  child’s  novels 
—things  to  be  forgotten  in  a  day.  They  do  no  harm,  and 
probably  give  a  good  deal  of  pleasure,  and  help  to  make  reading 
easy. 

Ten  of  Them  (Mrs.  R.  M.  Bray.  Griffith  and  Farran)  is 
a  little  hoy's  book  for  which  we  avow  a  weakness.  Mrs. 
Bray  describes  the  joys  of  tickling  trout  in  a  style  that  would 
have  pleased  that  eminent  “  gumper,”  or  “  guddler,”  Chris¬ 
topher  North.  As  to  the  cricket-match  in  her  little  tale, 
it  is  as  exciting  as  the  great  triumph  of  Cobden’s,  or  the 
crowning  mercy  of  Ridley’s,  year.  We  read  with  bated  breath 
of  the  overs  which  went  before  that  famous  final  hit  for  five  ;  and 
we  heartily  sympathize  with  the  Ten  of  Them  when  they  have 
mumps.  Mrs.  Bray's  is  a  book  full  of  humour  and  kindness,  and 
the  joy  of  adventurous  boyhood. 

Those  Unlucky  Twins  (Annette  Lyster.  Same  publishers)  is 
also  a  spirited  narrative,  and  the  twins  do  not  imitate  “  Helen’s  ” 
execrable  “  babies.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

fTHIE  first  volume  of  M.  Yriarte’s  splendid  work  on  Venice  was 
-A.  published,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  a  year  ago ;  the 
secoud  and  concluding  one  *  is  just  out,  and  deserves  the  same  suc¬ 
cess  as  its  forerunner.  Painting  forms  the  subject  of  the  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  and  here  the  author  might  easily  have  found 
matter  for  an  elaborate  disquisition  in  describing  the  glories  of  a 
school  which  reckons  amongst  its  representatives  Giorgione,  the 
Bellinis,  Titian,  and  Tintoretto.  M.  Yriarte,  however,  was  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  very  nature  of  his  book  from  giving  more  than  a 
sketch,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  resources  furnished  by  wood¬ 
engraving,  he  has  succeeded  in  being  complete  and  yet  concise,  and 
brief  without  being  dry.  Typography  comes  next,  including  notices 
of  literary  celebrities;  the  Commedia  dell'  arte  receives  its  due  share 
of  attention  ;  and  a  few  words  are  reserved  for  the  masterpieces 
of  binding  which,  judging  from  the  specimens  given  in  the  text, 
were  really  artistic  productions.  Industry  occupies  a  distinct  section ; 
and  as  glass,  mosaics,  and  lace  here  form  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
we  ave  still  dealing  with  art  in  three  of  its  most  interesting 
branches.  The  next  theme  treated  of  is  the  government  of  the 
Doges,  and  here  numismatic  details  naturally  find  a  place.  The 
concluding  section  brings  before  us  Venetian  life  and  society — 
Venice  as  it  now  is  by  contrast  with  what  it  was  in  the  great  days 
of  the  Republic. 

M.  Breal  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lecturers  at 
the  College  de  France.  Besides  his  translations  of  Bopp’s  Com- 
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parative  Grammar,  lie  has  published  several  dissertations  on  philo¬ 
logy,  mythology,  and  pedagogy ;  and  these  essays,  now  collected 
in  a  volume  * * * §,  mark  the  progress  which  those  sciences  have  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  also  the  close  relations  which  they 
have  with  one  another.  M.  Breal  often  takes  occasion  to  caution 
studentsagaiust  the  rash  hypotheses  put  forth  bycertain  philologists, 
and  against  the  logical  deductions  which  others  draw  from  utterly 
unsound  premisses.  Persons  engaged  in  tuition  will  read  with  much 
prolit  his  discourses  (i)  on  the  progress  of  comparative,  grammar ; 
(2)  on  the  teaching  of  comparative  grammar  iu  public  schools; 
and  (3)  on  the  teaching  of  the  French  language.  Our  author  is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  routine,  and  it  is  painful  to  observe  from  his 
remarks  how  great  is  still  the  need  of  reform  both  iu  the  methods 
and  in  the  books  used  by  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  M.  Breaks  criticisms 
are  exclusively  applicable  to  French  schools,  and  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  present  volume  is  its  general  character,  so  far  as 
pedagogy  is  concerned. 

The  literature  of  the  Imperial  epoch  in  France — say,  of  the 
years  included  between  1S00  and  1815 — has  often  been  unfairly 
judged  ;  the  era  was  one  of  transition,  and  therefore  must  not  bo 
estimated  with  undue  harshness.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  the  poets  who  nourished  during  tho  first  fifteen  years  of  this 
century  were  more  than  pale  copies  of  the  classics  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  despotism  of  Napoleon 
had  stifled  every  expression  of  free  thought  amongst  philosophers 
and  historians.  But  still  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  thought 
increasing  almost  daily  in  vigour  and  soundness  ;  the  eclipse  was 
only  partial,  aud  the  names  of  De  Maistre,  Be  Bonald,  Joubert, 
Chateaubriand,  aud  Mine,  de  Stael  prove  that  the  literature  of  the 
Imperial  epoch  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  Let  us  add  that 
no  safer  guide  could  be  selected  in  this  investigation  than  M. 
Gustave  Merletf,  whose  critical  essays,  already  composing  four 
volumes,  have  pointed  him  out  as  the  worthy  successor  of  GtSruzez, 
Villemaiu,  and  Sainte-Beuve.  The  present  work  is  only  part  of  the 
tableau  so  ably  sketched  by  M.  Merlet ;  it  treats  of  philosophy 
and  poetry,  leaving  for  further  consideration  history,  prose  fiction, 
politics,  eloquence,  and  erudition.  The  reaction  against  the 
materialist  doctrines  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  twofold — 
religious  and  metaphysical;  hence  a  chapter  grouping  together 
De  Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and  Chateaubriand ;  whilst  Destutt  de 
Tracy,  Laromiguiere,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Boyer  Collard  supply 
the  materials  for  another.  Here,  at  any  rate,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  company  of  thinkers  whose  memory  France  may  well  cherish ; 
but,  if  we  except  ChtSnier,  Ducis,  Lemercier,  and  perhaps  Delille, 
what  are  we  to  say  about  the  poets  of  1800-1815  ?  And  yet,  as 
M.  Merlet  remarks,  they  served  as  a  transition  between  the  sickly 
productions  of  Dorat  and  Gentil-Bernard,  or  the  washy  tragedies 
of  Lemierre,  and  the  bold  conceptions  of  the  modern  school. 
Millevoye  was  the  predecessor  of  Lamartine,  and  Pierre  Lebrun 
heralded  M.  Victor  Hugo.  Besides  the  detailed  account  given  by 
M.  Merlet  in  his  volume,  we  find  an  excellent  appendix  containing 
a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  principal  authors  who  belong  to  the 
fifteen  years  in  question.  Each  biographical  paragraph  furnishes  a 
succinct  critical  estimate,  a  list  of  works,  and  sometimes  a  few 
characteristic  quotations. 

The  Dictionnaire  cles  ardiquit.es  chretiennes  I,  published  by 
Abbe  Martigny  fifteen  years  ago,  lias  reached  its  second  edition, 
and  the  author  has  taken  the  opportunity  of  completing  his  work, 
adding  new  articles  wherever  they  were  necessary,  correcting  a 
few  mistakes  which  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  laying  under 
contribution  the  researches  of  modern  archaeologists.  We  may 
mention  amongst  the  most  important  novelties  a  long  article  on 
“  Patrology,”  fresh  details  on  the  Catacombs,  the  Greek  hvmnology, 
and  the  origin  of  the  vases  used  for  the  celebration  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  an  account  of  the  legio  fidminatn.v,  &c.  The  number  of 
engravings  has  likewise  been  considerably  increased,  and  a  very  full 
analytical  index  enables  the  reader  to  study  profitably  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  explained  by  the  author. 

M.  Forneron  has  written  in  two  octavo  volumes  §  the  history  of 
the  Guise  family.  Several  important  works  have  already  been 
published  at  various  times  on  the  wonderful  destinies  of  the 
Lorraine  princes ;  but  neither  M.  Berriat  St.-Prix  nor  even  Count 
Bend  de  Bouille  seems  to  have  consulted  the  documents  preserved 
in  foreign  collections.  The  works  of  Messrs.  Gachard,  Fronde, 
Iianke,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  have  either  purposely  or  acci¬ 
dentally  been  neglected  by  them.  M.  Forneron  has  not  in  this 
respect  copied  the  error  of  his  predecessors,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  handed  down  to  us  by  diplomatists,  princes,  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  historians  since  the  sixteenth  century,  he  has  com¬ 
posed  a  very  interesting  and  very  readable  book.  The  earliest 
mention  we  find  of  the  Guises  as  historical  characters  is  at  the 
battle  of  Marignan,  when  the  Duke  of  Guelders  entrusted  the 
command  of  ten  thousand  landsknechts  to  a  young  cadet  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  Claude,  till  then  known  merely  for  his  skill 
at  tournaments.  The  latest  was  the  hero  of  the  expedition 
against  Naples,  who  made  himself  as  absurd  by  his  love  intrigues 

*  Melanges  de  mythologie  et  de  linguistique. .  Tar  Michel  Ureal.  Paris 
and  London  :  L.  llachette  &  Co. 
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as  he  was  distinguished  for  his  courage.  The  most  interesting 
chapters  are,  we  need  hardly  say,  those  which  describe  the 
“day  of  the  barricades”  and  the  assassination  of  Le  BalafnS. 

The  history  of  the  Second  Empire  is  not  yet  known  in  all  its 
details,  and  probably  many  years  must  elapse  before  we  are  in 
possession  of  the  documents  which  must  form  the  basis  of  a 
serious  and  impartial  statement.  M.  Hippolyte  Magen  in  the 
meanwhile  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  political  events  which 
took  place  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic  of  1848  to  the 
capitulation  of  IScdan,  aud  his  volume  is  a  heavy  bill  against 
Bonapartism.*  Amongst  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  we 
find  many  anecdotes  the  authenticity  of  which  rests  chiefly  upon 
Bepublican  evidence,  and  which  therefore  must  be  accepted  with 
caution;  enough,  however,  is  proved  to  justify  M.  Hippolyte 
Magen's  denunciation  of  a  regime  which  thoroughly  corrupted  the 
French  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  destroyed  for  ever  the  false 
glare  with  which  the  name  of  Napoleon  was  surrounded. 

The  treaty  of  March,  1 856,  failed  of  its  purpose,  as  wo  are  almost 
superfluously  reminded  by  an  “Ancien  Diplomate.”f  The  end  to 
be  obtained  was  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
population  in  the  East ;  but  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  have  hardly  fared  better  since  the  treaty  than  they  had 
done  before,  and  after  a  series  of  rebellions  the  present  war 
at  last  broke  out.  Just  now  the  treaty  of  1856  cannot  be 
said  to  exist;  it  was  virtually  abrogated  by  the  conferences 
at  Constantinople,  and  still  more  ellectually  by  the  Turko- 
Bussian  war,  coupled  with  the  neutrality  of  the  European  Powers. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  book  before  us  contends  that  the 
admission  of  the  Porte  into  the  circle  of  European  politics 
proves,  on  the  part  of  those  who  consented  to  that  measure, 
astonishing  ignorance  of  the  national  character,  the  antecedents, 
and  the  government  of  tho  Turks  ;  he  also  describes  the  sympathy 
which  many  persons  in  England  and  elsewhere  are  showing  to  the 
Sultan  as  proceeding  from  the  dread  inspired  by  the  revolutionary 
party.  The  Hungarians  and  the  Poles,  he  says,  backed  aud  en¬ 
couraged  by  revolutionists  of  every  kind,  long  to  break  down  per  fas 
et.  neftts  the  prestige  of  the  Czar,  and  even  the  vexatious  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Bussian  custom-house  has  a  share  in  fostering  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  Turkophilism.  Our  “  Ancien  Diplomate  ”  explains  iu  detail 
the  antecedents  of  the  Eastern  question,  and  concludes  by  sayingthat, 
even  supposing  Turkey  should  prevail  over  the  forces  of  the  Bussian 
Empire,  Europe  will  never  consent,  when  diplomacy  steps  in,  to 
perpetuate  the  oppression  under  which  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  suffer.  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  he  could  show 
that  Bussian  domination  had  ever  been  favourable  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  social  progress. 

M.  Plon,  who  has  already  published  many  interesting  works  on 
the  French  Foreign  Office  records,  once  more  comes  forward  with  a 
curious  volume  treating  of  the  same  subject.  J  What  was  the  state 
of  the  Foreign  Office  during  the  agitated  period  extending  from 
1787  to  1804?  How  did  the  Bevolution  deal  with  it?  What 
changes  did  the  Bepublican  order  of  things  introduce  into  a 
service  which  was  ably  and  most  efficiently  conducted?  Such 
is  the  theme  of  M.  Masson’s  new  publication,  and  he  treats  it  in  an 
exhaustive  manner.  He  first  describes  the  state  of  the  Foreign 
Office  when  revolutionary  principles  were  brought  to  bear  upon  it ; 
he  then  shows  the  effects  of  the  10th  of  August  on  diplomacy 
and  diplomatic  correspondence ;  the  new  Minister,  Lebrun-Tondu, 
transferring  tho  style  of  the  popular  clubs  to  official  despatches, 
and  Buchot  spending  his  days  at  a  coffee-house  and  giving  his 
signature  inter  pocida.  Instead  of  the  able  men  who,  guided  by 
Uhoiseul  or  Vergeunes,  communicated  with  European  Powers, 
the  various  departments  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  tilled  by  tailors, 
hairdressers,  and  other  artisans,  who  were  absolutely  incapable 
even  of  spelling,  and  whose  oulv  recommendation  was  that  they 
had  fired  upon  the  Swiss  Guards,  taken  a  part  in  the  September 
massacres,  or  joined  the  club  of  the  Jacobins.  So  scandalous  a 
state  of  things  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  reins  of  government  a  return  to  old  tra¬ 
ditions  took  place.  Talleyrand,  Hauterive,  and  Beinkard  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  placing  matters  on  their  ancient  footing,  but 
they  succeeded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  1 7S7— 
1804  may  serve  as  a  caution  for  the  luture.  M.  Masson  is  perhaps 
a  little  too  severe  on  some  of  the  persons  whose  political  career 
comes  under  his  notice — Lessart  and  Malouet  amongst  others. 

The  Melanges  cl’archeologie  published  by  Father  Cahier  from 
his  own  MSS.  collections  and  those  of  his  late  coadjutor  Father 
Martin  have  reached  the  third  volume  §,  and  this  new  instalment 
of  a  learned  and  most  interesting  work  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
librarians,  scholars,  aud  men  of  letters.  The  preface  begins  with 
a  few  words  of  just  praise  to  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
coadjutor  whose  artistic  talents  equalled  his  erudition,  and  who 
handled  with  the  same  vigour  the  pen,  the  pencil,  aud  the  en¬ 
graver’s  tools.  Then  comes  an  answer  to  certain  hyper-critics  who, 
as  our  author  observes,  assume! the  position  of  infallible  judges 
whilst  they  shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  champions  of  infallibility 

*  Histoire  du  second  empire,  1848-1870.  Par  Hippolyte  Magen.  Paris  : 
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in  matters  of  religion.  Father  Caliier  has,  we  think,  very  effec¬ 
tually,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  courteously,  answered  those 
persons  who  are  apt  to  think  that  an  ecclesiastic,  more  especially 
a  Jesuit,  is,  as  such,  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  literary  questions, 
and  that  the  monopoly  of  science  belongs  to  the  laity.  His  style 
is  odd  and  gossipy,  but  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  consonant  with 
the  character  of  the  work  ;  and  the  amount  of  learning  which  his 
gossip  contains  should  render  us  indulgent  to  the  form  in  which 
it  is  cast.  We  cannot  pretend  in  a  few  lines  to  describe  a 
quarto  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages;  all  we  can  say  is 
that,  after  refuting  the  opinions  held  by  MM.  Libri  and  Letronne 
on  scientific  literature  in  its  connexion  with  the  Church,  he 
treats  in  succession  (i)  of  mediaeval  libraries,  (2)  of  mediaeval  cali- 
graphy,  (3)  of  miniature  ornaments  in  MSS.  The  appendix,  which 
is  of  considerable  length,  has  been  suggested  to  one  of  Father 
Cahier’s  literary  friends  by  an  assertion  of  M.  A.  Dozy  in  his 
llistoire  des  Musulmans  d'Espagne;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  complete 
account  of  the  Spanish  libraries  during  the  ruiddle  ages.  This 
fourth  volume  of  the  Nouveaux  melanges,  like  the  three  previous  ones, 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  copperplates. 

M.  Charles  Aubertin  discourses  likewise  about  mediaeval  lore ; 
but  his  book  turns  upon  the  contents  of  libraries,  not  upon  libraries 
themselves.  It  is  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  French  Litera¬ 
ture.*  The  formation  of  the  language  and  the  progress  of  litera¬ 
ture  during  the  middle  ages  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  be  very  accurate.  Almost  every  day  brings 
forth  fresh  discoveries  and  starts  new  theories  ;  pieces  justificatives 
in  favour  of  this  or  that  doctrine  are  produced,  and  so  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  at  the  end  of  less  than  twenty  years  a  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  superannuated.  MM.  Ampere,  Chevallet,  and  \  illemain 
were  a  little  while  ago  deemed  authorities  in  mediaeval  philology. 
M.  Brachet  himself  is  now  considered  to  be  often  at  fault ;  and,  we 
might  almost  repeat  here  Pilate's  famous  question,  “  What  is 
truth  P  ”  M.  Aubertin  can  at  any  rate  claim  the  merit  of  having 
carefully  read  the  best  and  most  recent  works  on  the  subject  of 
grammar ;  and  we  think  that  students  will  form  from  the  perusal 
of  his  book  a  very  good  idea  of  the  topic  which  he  discusses. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  origin  of  French 
poetry  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  sixteenth — a  wide  subject, 
and  one  which  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  M.  Aubertin  con¬ 
siders  separately  (1)  epic  and  lyric  poetry;  (2)  dramatic  lite¬ 
rature.  Defining  works  such  as  the  old  chansons  degcste  as  “  heroic 
narratives  derived  from  anterior  national  songs,”  he  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  “  Chanson  de  Roland,”  giving  an  excellent  analysis 
of  that  spirited  poem.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  he  has  not 
treated  in  the  same  thorough  manner  some  of  the  most  important 
monuments  of  old  French  literature,  those  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  types  of  the  various  cycles  ;  on  the  romances  of  the 
Round  Table  he  is  still  more  laconic ;  and  yet  Chrestien  de  Troyes 
surely  deserved  more  than  half-a-dozen  lines.  The  part  of  the 
volume  devoted  to  early  dramatic  literature  is  the  best ;  it  is  equally 
divided  between  the  mysteries  and  moralities,  or  serious  plays,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  sotics  and  farces,  or  comic  and  humorous 
pieces,  on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  a  few  omissions,  M. 
Aubertin  has  here  done  excellent  work ;  and,  when  a  second 
edition  of  his  treatise  is  called  for,  his  concluding  part  will  not,  we 
think,  require  many  emendations.  I 

The  new  French  grammar  published  by  Mr.  Armitage  f  is  | 
designed  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  and  addresses  itself  there¬ 
fore  to  pupils  who  are  familiar  with  Latin,  and  for  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  one  language  will  render  the  mastery  of  the 
other  comparatively  easy.  In  his  preface,  the  author,  after  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  obligations  he  owes  to  Miitzner  and  Holder,  vindi¬ 
cates  the  plan  he  has  adopted  of  teaching  the  French  language 
not  so  much  for  conversational  purposes  as  by  assuming  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Latin  scholar.  lie  justly  observes  that,  with 
the  infinitesimal  amount  of  time  allowed  in  schools  lor  instruction 
in  modern  languages,  a  mere  smattering  would  be  the  result  of  an 
endeavour  to  teach  French  colloquially  ;  whereas  a  careful  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  grammar,  whilst  it  enables  the  pupil  to  read 
and  write  correctly,  can  easily  be  supplemented  by  a  short  residence 
in  the  country  so  as  to  make  the  habit  of  conversing  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  We  must  praise  Mr.  Armitage  for  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  which  he  has  given  proof  throughout  his  grammar, 
and  for  the  care  with  which  he  has  investigated  every  "problem, 
always  showing  where  and  how  far  the  French  differs  from  the 
Latin.  Some  of  the  chapters — that,  for  instance,  on  the  infini¬ 
tive — are  printed  in  small  type,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  treated 
with  all  necessary  fulness,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  I 
examples. 

M.  Mony  is  no  idle  theorist,  and  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
the  difficult  question  of  capital  and  labour  with  the  help  of  j 
«  prion  axioms.  He  brings  to  the  discussion  of  this  problem 
the  results  of  thirty  years’  experience,  and  his  labours  as  a  ' 
member  of  the  Legislative  Body  have  well  fitted  him  for  the 
task  he  now  undertakes.  J  It  seems  that  when  M.  Mony  submitted  i 
to  some  friends  the  sketch  of  his  work,  one  of  them  warned  him 
that  the  decided  Christian  views  he  entertained  would  certainly 

*  Hixtoirc  de  la  lanffue  et  de  la  litlerature  frunraises  au  mayen-uge.  Par  A. 
Aubertin.  Paris:  Belin.  ’  1 

t  A  French  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Public  Schools.  By  F.  Armitage. 
London :  Nutt.  ’  j 

J  Etude  sur  le  travail.  Par  S.  Mony.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette 

&  Co. 


imperil  its  success.  M.  Mony’s  answer  to  this  objection  is.  that  to 
discuss  a  social  question  independently  of  the  Christian  spirit  is  as 
futile  as  if  we  were  to  leave  out  of  consideration  human  nature 
itself.  If  M.  Frederic  Bastiat  in  1S4S  wrote  his  Harmonies  econo- 
miques  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  so  distinguished  an  ex¬ 
ample  may  well  encourage  authors  who  attempt  to  discuss  the  same 
problems.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  keystone  of  M.  Mony  s 
edifice.  Family,  property,  labour,  wages,  capital,  association, 
charity — in  short,  all  the  topics  connected  with  the  relations 
between  workmen  and  masters — are  fully  examined ;  and  the 
volume  is  completed  by  an  appendix  of  documents  supporting  the 
author's  views. 

The  collection  of  political  biographies  published  by“uuJour- 
naliste’’could  not  well  have  a  more  interesting  subject  than  M.  Emile 
de  Girardin.*  It  is  easy  to  tiud  fault  with  some  of  his  political 
theories,  but  his  bitterest  enemies  must  recognize  his  inde¬ 
pendence  and  his  courage.  At  a  time  when  fear  seems  both  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  most  honest  politicians  and  to  justify 
the  crimes  and  faults  of  unprincipled  agitators,  he  has  proved, 
under  the  various  Governments  which  have  ruled  iu  France 
since  1830,  that  he  would  speak  out,  gendarmes  and  mouchards 
notwithstanding. 

The  novels  of  the  last  month  amount  to  very  little,  and  M.  Jules 
Verne  claims  the  principal  mention  with  the  second  volume 
of  bis  Hector  Servadac  |  and  the  illustrated  editioii  of  Lcs  hides 
noires.  M.  Lermina’s  tale  J,  written  in  the  sensational  style 
familiar  to  the  admirers  of  M.  Gaboriau,  makes  up  for  its  want  of 
originality  by  a  complicated  intrigue,  and  an  almost  endless  list 
of  dramatis  person ce  belonging  to  what  M.  Gambetta  calls  the 
“  new  social  strata.” 

Tho  Revue  suisse  §  for  November  contains,  amongst  other  papers, 
an  excellent  review  of  Edgar  Quinet’s  correspondence,  the  second 
instalment  of  M.  Paul  Stapfer’s  article  on  Macbeth,  and  a  sketch 
of  tho  Protestant  Reformation  in  Italy  by  M.  Marc  Monnier. 


*  IjCS  homines  du  jour :  31.  Emile  de  Girardin.  Far  un  JournalistC. 
Paris :  Librairie  Illustree. 

t  Hector  Servadac.  X  pavtie.  Ees  hides  noires.  Edition  illustree. 
Par  Jules  Verne.  Paris:  Hetzel. 

J  La  succession  Tricoche  ct  Cacolet.  Par  Jules  Lermina.  Paris:  Dentu. 

§  liibliothvque  unioerselle  et  Revue  suisse.  November,  1877.  Lausanne  : 
13  ridel. 


The  Rev.  E.  Johnson  requests  us  to  state  that  he  did  not  write  the 
Annotations  on  the  English  text  appended  to  Mr.  Robekts's 
reprint  of  UdaU's  Apothegmes  of  Erasmus,  noticed  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  last  week.  Those  Annotations  “  were 
furnished  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  printer  and  publisher  ”  of  the 
volume,  and,  as  we  now  learn,  its  editor;  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
“  contribution  to  the  publication  consists  simply  and  solely  in 
the  sketch  of  Erasmus  prefixed  to  the  body  of  the  book!' 


NOTICE. 

Iff  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
offee  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PAHIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  IV.  C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Rill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  -post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


December  1,  1877.J 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  XL  III.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller , 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


The  GROSVENOR  CALLERY  will  OPEN,  on  December  with  an  Exhibition 
of  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by 
Deceased  Artists  of  the  British  School. 

Admission,  Is.  Season  Tickets,  5s, 


rriIE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

-*■  The  SIXTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  will 
OPEN  on  Monday,  December  3.  6  Pall  Mall  East. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


D ORE’S  GREAT 

“  CHRIST  LEAVING 
SALEM.”  each  33  by  22  feet ; 
at  the  DORS  GALLERY,  u. 


WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

the  PR/ETORI UM."  and  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU- 
with  “'Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,”  "Christian  Mui  tyrs,”  xc. 
New  Bond  Street.  Dully, Ten  to  Six .  U. 


■j\ JR.  MARTIN  COLNAGI1I  (Guardi  Gallery),  11  Ilaymarlfet, 

-*■*-*-  bogs  to  announce  to  Lovers  of  Art  that  the  PRIVATE  VIEW  of  MI  NTIIE'S 
*' FROZEN  RIVER,”  and  other  line  Continental,  Pictures,  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
December  1. 

11  Uaymarket. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  being  about  to 
become  vacant.  Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  t<»  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the 
Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  December  1  5  proximo,  in  order  that  the 
same  may  be  submitted  to  his  Grace  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Term— January  7,  1  t*7H. 

Dublin  Castle,  November  21, 1S77. 


Malvern  college.— The  annual  examination 

for  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  and  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  beheld  on  December 
20  and  21. 


JU ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. —TWO  ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ;  One  of  £50  during  Residence,  for  natives  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
One  of  £40  for  Four  Years,  Open.  Examination  Deeeml>er  11.  For  Particulars  upply  to  the 
Head-Master. 


rP  HE  BRIGHT  O  N  C  0  L  L  E  G  E. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church.  Oxford. 

J 'ice- Principal— The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  187H. 

T5RUCE  CAST  LK  SOHO ( >L,  TOTTENHAM,  Loudon". 

Head- Vaster— Rev.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 

TWO  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  value  of  £2"  for  Three  years,  will  be 
offered  for  competition  in  December  next,  to  Boys  under  Fourteen  and  Thirteen  years  of  use 
respectively. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford). — An 

Old  Foundation,  with  fine  New  Buildings,  in  elevated  position,  on  gravel  soil,  •riving  a 
Public  School  Education,  Classical  und  Modern,  at  a  moderate  cost,  uud  having  University 
Scholarships.  There  will  be  a  few  VACANCIES  at  Christmas.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Summers,  IIcad-Master. 


THIRST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

Cheshire — BOVS  received  at  the  oge  of  Eight.  Terms  £105 _ Address,  Rev.  II.  A.  D. 

SUUHIDGE,  M.A.,  ami  Rev.  A.  Law  Wathkustox,  M.A. 


PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

The  Her.  J.  LANGTON  CLARKE,  the  Common,  Ealing,  having  added  to  his  house, 
has  room  tor  a  lew  more  LITTLE  BOVS.  Present  number  Four.  References  to  the  Head- 
Master  ot  Eton,  the  Bishop  of  Dover.  &c. 


PRIVATE  TUITION,  SEASIDE— WORTHING.— A  TUTOR, 

of  long  experience,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Civil 
Service,  Universities,  und  Public  Schools.  Several  vacancies.— Address,  C.  A.  R.,  Heeue 
House,  Worthing. 


-TANOYER.— PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS, 

M.A.,  LL.M.  (Cambridge!.  English  Chaplain,  has  a  vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  requiring 
individual  attention,  and  the  comforts  of  an  English  Home,  combined  with  the  advantage  ot 
residence  m  Germany — Address,  5  Bblnncr  Strusse. 


P  DUCAT  ION,  Germany. — Pfortzheim,  Baden  (beautiful  situa- 

tion  .—Prof.  FEES  (seven  years  in  nn  English  family)  takes  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
Every  facility  for  German  und  French  conversation.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAEFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Ilonoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Niue 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 

rIRIE  Rev.  L.  HENSLEY,  Vicar  of  Hitchin,  Herts,  formerly 

Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  receives  Four  PUPILS  to 
read  for  Cambridge,  uud  has  now  One  Vacancy. 

(CHRISTMAS  VACATION.— An  OXFORD  GRADUATE, 

•J  in  Honours,  desires  a  TUTORSHIP  for  the  above.— Address,  Theta,  care  of  Messrs- 
Slatter  &  Ruse,  High  Street,  Oxford. 

1Y IRKHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHO(  YL,  LANCASHIRE.— 

WANTED,  after  the  Christmas  Holidays,  a  HEAD-MASTER  for  Kirkhaut 
Grammar  School.  It  is  required  by  tlie  scheme  of  the  School  '*  that  the  Head-Master  shall 
be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  shall  have  received  a  regular  Academical  Education  at  the  University 
of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
at  one  of  those  Universities,  and  shull  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics,  and  in 
the  Greek  uud  Latin  languages,  and  all  other  subjects  requisite  lorn  good  Classical  Education.” 
Salary  £250.  and  a  good  house  of  sufficient  si/e  to  take  Boarders.  Application,  with  Copies  of 
Testimonials,  to  he  sent. on  or  before  Wednesday,  December  U>  next,  to  WILLIAM  Joseph 
Dickson  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Kirkhum.  Preston,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  from  whom  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained. 


rriIE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS’  PUBLIC  HAY  SCHOOL 

COMPANY, Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
to  he  established  at  Ipswich  and  Sheffield,  and  in  Muidu  Vale.  Sularv  in  each  case  £2.r>0  per 
annum,  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  £1  |>er  Pupil  over  100  up  to  200,  and  of  £1  10b.  per  Pupil  over 
200  up  to  300.  Applications  to  be  sent  not  later  than  December  15  to  the  SECRETARY  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  112  Brompton  Road,  S.W..froin  whom  further  information  may  be  had. 


1\  [ORISON’S  ACADEMY,  CRIEFF.— RECTOR  WANTED. 

Salary,  £350,  with  10  per  cent,  on  Scholars’  Fees,  and  an  excellent  House,  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  Boarders,  rent  -free.  If  possible,  it  is  desired  that  the  new  Rector  should  enter 
upon  his  duties  early  in  .January.  Applications  to  be  addressed,  before  December  »,  to  Messrs. 
.Murray.  Be  mi.  &  Murray,  W.  S.,  43  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 


1 


BOOKKEEPING  and  ACCOUNTS.— LESSONS  in  PRAC- 

'  TICAL  BOOKKEEPING  given  by  a  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT.  Balance  Sheet* 

prepared  and  assistance  rendered  in  writing  up  Accounts _ For  terms,  &c., address  Auditor. 

Messrs.  Bruce  &  Ford's,  l  Trump  Street.  King  Street,  E.C. 


MATRON  or  HOUSEKEEPER  in  a  high-class  GENTLE¬ 
MEN'S  SCHOOL.— A  RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  required  by  a  MIDDLE-AGED 
GENTLEWOMAN,  essentially  qualified  lor  such  a  position  by  practical  experience  and 
unexceptionable  testimonials.— Address.  Mrs.  E.  A. .care  of  J.  Nisbet  x  Co. ,21  Berners  Street  ,W  . 


ORPHAN  WORKING  SCI 

Senior  School,  Ilaverst 


HOOL.  Instituted  1758 

erstock  Hill. 

Junior  School  i  Alexandra  Orphanage).  Ilornscy  Rise. 

Convalescent  Home,  Margate. 

Vnsideut—  1I.R.H.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Treasurer— JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Esq. 

For  Orphans  and  ether  necessitous  Boys  and  Girls,  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  under 
Eleven  years  of  age. 

More  than  3, coo  have  been  benefited. 

517  Children  now  in  the  Institution. 

£15.000  a  year  at  least  is  needed  to  maintain  its  present  efficiency. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  of  Halt  a  guinea  and  upwards,  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  promptly  acknowledged  by 

Office,  73  Chcapside.  JONADAB  FINCH,  Secretary. 


T  J  YDROPATI1Y. —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

/Vi»/Wci7»w_J)r.  EDWARD  LANE.M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  R ichmond  Park . 

()  V  E  R  L  AND  R  O  U  T  E  and  S  U  E  Z  0  A  N  A  L.— 

Under  Contract  lor  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India. China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  '  the  Suez  Cniml.  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  M  ails, every  Monday  . 

Offices,  122  Leaden  hall  Street.  E.C..  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W. 


T-> EIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facin'?  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousColFee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

T.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 
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Dr.  ROBT.  CIIAS.  CHOFT  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  light  when  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  yellow  medium— not  only  in  disease,  but  also  in  other  conditions  of  every¬ 
day  I de.  Amongst  the  latter.  Dr.  Croft  states  that,  from  experiments  lately  tried,  it  is  found 
,  that  those  who  wear  spectacles  may  derive  the  greatest  coinldrt  from  the  occasional  use  ot 
a  yellow  medium,  particularly  when  writing  or  reading  at  night  or  in  the  bright  light  of  day. 
By  a  very  simple  contrivance,  spectacles  cun  now  be  constructed  by  means  of  which— when¬ 
ever  t  lie  eyes  begin  to  ache—  immediate  relief  and  great  comfort  can  be  obtained.  Those  who 
have  tried  these  yellow  spectacles  assert  that  the  comfort  derived  therefrom  is  very  great. 
The  effect  of  this  light  will  probably  be  greatly  useful  as  an  aid  in  medical  treatment;  and 
that  when  more  evidence  lias  been  collected  some  striking  eases  will  be  published  in  the 
medical  journals.”— Public  Opinion,  October  20,  1*77. 

Mr.  It.  M  ARTIN.  Optician,  9  Giltspur  Street.  llolbnrn  Viaduct,  will  be  happy  to  give  eve:, 
information  respecting  them.  They  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Croft 

XANT1IOSCOPTTC  or  NON- ACTINIC  SPECTACLES. 


A  ROUND  of  GAMES  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR. 

'F*-  and  EVENING  PARTIES;  containing  Five  New,  Amusing,  and  Intellectual  Games : 
Loto  Spelling  Game— Jack’s  House— King  Cole— Chess  Cheek,  and  Transformation  Spelling 
Game.  They  arc  all  full  Coloured,  with  Rules  for  Playing.  This  is  the  best  Box  of  Game* 
suitable  as  a  Present  lor  Young  or  Old,  und  will  be  found  a  great  desideratum  in  every  home 
where  there  are  Children,  and  a  continual  round  of  Amusement  for  Evening  Parties.  In 
handsome  Box,  complete,  price  7s.  Gd.  Carriage  paid,  Ss.  Gd, 

1IENRY  THACKER  &  Co.,  New-strect  Square,  London,  E.C- 

JOSEPH 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


GILLOTT’S 


rCIIE  ARGUS  says:  “On  Mighty  Pens. — ‘Woe  nuto  you  when 

all  men  speak  well  of  you’  !  is  a  saying  that  does  not  apply  to  the  inaniirltite  creation. 
Otherwise  it  icuuld  go  hard  with  Macniven  &  Cameron's  Pens.” 

”  They  come  as  a  boon  ami  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Wuverley  Pen.” 

1,100  NEWSPAPERS  recommend  them  to  their  readers. 

**  They  are  a  treasure.” — Standard. 

“  The  Wonder  of  the  Age,”  The  HINDOO  l'ENS.  Sample  Box,  assorted  of  all  the  kinds, 
Is.  Id.  by  post.  Sold  everywhere. 

Patentees:  MACNIVEN  x  CAMERON  (Established  1770),  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh . 
Penmakcrs  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Offices. 


EDENT  &  GO.,  61  Strand,  and  64  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues 
free) to  Iler  Majesty ,11. R. If.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  ot  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

3!»  Southampton  Street.  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned.  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR.  3'J  Southampton  Street,  Strund. 


The  Saturday  Review.  [December  l,  1877. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1870. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

J-J  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  loree  tlie  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  **  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  auy  other  in  recognized 
use.)  ,  . 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  for  future  Expenses  and  I  rolits  (see  Government; 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. _ _ _ 

Legal  and’ general  life  assurance  society.— 

The  BONUS  REPORT,  fuliy  explaining  the  effect  of  tlie  principles  adopted,  and  the  , 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  ami  Manager. 

La  w  life  a  s  s  u  r  a  n  c  e  society, 

FLEET  STREET.  LONDON. 

Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1876  . . .  £0,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488,970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  6,523,138 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4i  per  cent,  on  tlie  Annual  | 
Income.  ,  . 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

Forms  of  proposal.  &c..  will  be  sent  on  application  to  tlie  Office. _ 


TIIE 


SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LONDON_2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

II.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

COMPANY. 


MPERIAL 


EIRE  INSURANCE 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  10  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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AND-IN-HAND  FIRE  aiid  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  169G. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  TIIE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


IICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON— Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  j 


}  Secretaries. 


AL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE,  containing'  450  ILLUS- 

TRATIONS,  with  PRICES  of  BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING,  and  BED-ltOOM  FURNITURE,  sent 
free  by  post. 

Pi.-,,  j  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON.  W.  _ _ 

TTEAL  &  SON’S  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  12s.  to 

XX  38s.  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  28s.  to  160s. 

Lists  of  Sizes  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  195,  196,  197, 19S  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W. 


/  WALK'S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Kj  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 

Prospectuses  free _ CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees. Rathbone  Place,  W.;  Paris,  Manchester, 

Liverpool, and  Dublin.  _ 

pi  ESSE  aiid  L  U  B  I  N.— HOLY  B  A  Z  I  L. 

X  IIOLY  BAZIL _ RICH  and  RARE. 

This  is  the  most  rare  Perfume  distilled  from  the  HOLY  BAZIL  flower  of  Hindu 
(Orr/ mum  sanctum),  so  remarkable  lor  its  unique  fragrance. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street  ,  London. 

TJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  tlio  best  for  the 
’UOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

X  '  the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

p RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

rpHE  ROYAL  FAMILY",  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Ter- 

X  fumers  everywhere. 


WALLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.” — “There’s  no  sweeter 

.Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  ‘THREE  CASTLES.’” — 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


"WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

*  ’  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bri  ndon. 

Tf  I  N  A  II  A  N’S  L  L  WHISK  Y. 

X  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow, 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  Hassall  says :  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 
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IISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing-  is  so  highly  appreciated 

as  a  Case  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  cun  be  ordered  of  any 


Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  Grant,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen’s  Quality,  as  supplied  to 
Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  doz.  net;  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality, 60s.  perdoz.  Prepayment  required. 
Carriage  free  in  England. 


Xf  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

^  •  DIMENTS — E.LAZENB'  &  SON,  SoleProprietorsof  thecelehrated  Receipts. and 
Manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  bo  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  bee  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  lBTrinity  Street, London. S.E. 


LONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


Tv]  ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

I’  Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


rpiIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

-*•  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh.  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Doans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Bunking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


rPUE  AST RON OMER-RO Y AL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application. — M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  ClIARING  CROSS. 


DENSON’S  WATCHES.— Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia. —Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  llill,  London 


"RENSON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

Climates,  from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless,  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

DENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  : 
also,  a9  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 


BENSON’S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

WATCIIES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  end  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  pnst  free, car], 
for  Two  Stamps.  W atohes  sent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,” 
price  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

“  *  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales, invites  inspection  of  l>  is  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  lOs.Gd. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  6tyles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Inst  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at390xford  Street.  W.;  1,1a,  2,3,  and  1  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  .6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

rf  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free. -218,  248,  250,  and  2.01  Tottenham  Court 


f  T  ARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution. —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.*' 


PPPS’S  COCOA. 

XJ  GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL— PRIZE  MEDAL. 

E  B  Y’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food.  Water  .and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  A  SONS. 


“FER  BRA  VAIS.” 

1  >  RAVAIS’  DIALYSED  I  R  O  N. 

THE  ONLY  PURE  SOLUTION  OF  IRON  WITHOUT  ACID. 

“IRON  and  OXYGEN  combined,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Acids,  or  Soluble  Hydrate 
of  Peroxide  of  Iron.” — Vide  Dr.  J.  Rengade’s  Report. 

Prepared  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO.,  13  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

London  Office— 8  Idol  Lane,  Tower  Street,  E.C. 

First  Bronze  Medal.  Paris  Exhibition.  1875. 

Sole  Prize,  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1873. 

This  admirable  Preparation  does  not  CONSTIPATE,  or  disturb  the  digestive  organs,  and 
neither  injures  nor  blackens  the  teeth. 

Its  effects  as  a  reconstituent  are  rapid  and  certain.  IT  HAS  NO  STYPTIC  TASTE,  and 
u  is  admirably  adapted  for  all  continuous  treatment  by  Iron,  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
this  MOST  APPROVED  TONIC  in  the  highest  degree. 

N.B — V  LONDON  PHYSICIAN  WRITES:  “  I  have  given  it  to  patients  who  have  been 
unable  to  take  Iron  in  any  other  form.” 

PRICES— Bottle,  full  size,  4s.  6d. ;  small  ditto,  3s. ;  in  Card  Box,  with  drop  measure 
complete. 

N.B.— The  full-size  Bottles  contain  sufficient  for  about  two  months’  regular  treatment. 

To  be  had  of  all  leading  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

For  Doses,  see  Label  on  each  Bottle. 


TYINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  bo 
TIIE  ONLY  COD-LIVEIi  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  ns  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes : 

“  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease. 
Dr.  DE  JONGLl’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficacy  than  any 
other  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  only  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints,  2s.  6d.  :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists.  * 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 
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ATATUBAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

^  the  French  Government. 


XTICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  &c. 


T/’ICIIY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  wafer. 


VTICIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

"  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


■yiCIIY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


W'ICIIY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  drunk 

~  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 


YYYUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


INDIGESTION.— MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  :>s.,  and  9s. ;  L( )ZENGES,  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  6d.;  GLOBULES,  gs.,  33.  i  d., 
and  Gs.  6d.;  and  POWDEll.  in  loz.  Bottles, at  4s.  each — By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MOllSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  Loudon. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

- ♦ - 

ATUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS. — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.  Now  ready,  postage  free. 


1\  TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

-L*1-  BOOKS._Sce  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER,  Postage 
free,  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains:  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay;  Burnaby’s 
Ride  to  Khiva  ;  Wallace’s  Russia  ;  Baker’s  Turkey  ;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by 
Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography  ;  The  American  Senator,  by 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  A  Woman  Hater,  by  Charles  Reade  ;  By  the  Elbe,  by  Surah  Tytler  ;  and 
several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selection 
of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians 
and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


“I\/TUBIE  S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

■HA  and  PRIZES.— Sec  MUDIE’S  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  of  the  BEST  AUTHORS. 
In  Ornamental  Bindings,  adapted  for  Christmas,  Wedding,  and  Birth-day  Presents  and  School 
Prizes. 

T\/f  UDlte’S  SELECT  YjBRARY. — NOTICE. — All  the  Books 

in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE,  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Ofiice,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


HHIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books,  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  List9  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rpUE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

-*•  ofTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired,  for  which  Gd.encli  will  be  given  .viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  7G,  81.  88,  91,  192,  618,  and  767  (clean  copies  —at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand.  W.C. 


Now  ready,  post  free  on  receipt  of  Penny  Stamp,  No.  23  (January  1878)  of 

Barthes  &  lowell’s  catalogue  of  cheap 

SECOND-HAND  FOREIGN  BOOKS,  in  all  departments  of  Literature,  in  good  Library 
condition  ;  being  a  Selection  from  their  large  and  valuable  Stock,  now  offered  for  Cash  at  the 
low  prices  affixed. 

A  List  of  Works  on  Chess  is  to  be  found  in  the  above  Catalogue. 

***•  All  Foreign  Books  Periodicals,  and  Magazines  of  Fashion  supplied  on  the  most  liberal 
terms.  A  large  Stock  of  Popular  Foreign  Educational,  Literary,  Architectural,  and  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Works’ always  on  hand.  Barthes  *  Lowell,  receiving  fre«iucnt  Consignments  from 
all  parts  of  the  Continenti  are  enabled  to  import  all  the  new  Publications  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  All  orders  entrusted  to  them  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest  care  and  despatch. 
BARTHES  &  Lowell  will  be  happy  to  forward  their  Catalogues  to  Librarians.  Sccrctu;  ics  of 
Book  Clubs,  Noblemen,  and  others  interested  in  Literature,  who  will  transmit  their  addressee. 
Barthes  &  Lowell,  Foreign  Booksellers,  14  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


QTANDARD  BOOKS. —  A  CATALOGUE  of  the  BEST 

BOOKS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  Classified  and  Arranged  with  a  view  to  Easy 
Reference.  Gratis  on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash — Edward 
Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. — A  Room  has  been  specially  fitted  .and 

set  apart  for  this  department,  where  a  choice  collection  of  BO<  )KS  for  CHILDREN  and 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  may  be  seen.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash.— Edward  Stanford, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BOUND  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  and  SCHOOL  PRIZES.— 

A  CATALOGUE  of  carefully  selected  BOOKS,  in  Calf  ancl  Morocco  bindings.  Gratis 
on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash — Edward  Stanford, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


piIEAP  BOOKS.— THREEPENCE  in  the  SHILLING 

allowed  off  the  published  prices  of  all  New  Books,  School  Books,  Bibles.  Prayer  Bonks, 
Church  Services.  Annuals,  Diaries,  Pocket  Books,  Peerages,  .vc.  A  large  and  choice  Stock, 
well  displayed  in  Show  Rooms,  to  select  from.  Export  and  Country  Orders  punctually 

attended  to _ GILBERT  &  FIELD.  67  Moorgate  Street.  London,  IC.C.  (near  Mnorgute  Street, 

Broad  Street,  and  Liverpool  Street  Railway  Stations).  Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free. 


FIFTH  fYEAR — JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Sewed,  Is.  ;  half-bound.  Is.  Gd. 

JASON’S  ALMANAC  and  HAND-BOOK  for  IRELAND  for 

^  the  year  1878.  With  valuable  articles  on  Irish  Affairs  in  the  Imperial  Parliament;  the 
Importation  of  Fresh  Meat ;  the  Chemistry  of  Bog  Reclamation  ;  the  Pedigree  of  Stock, 

&C.  &c. 

Dublin’:  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8vo.  3s. 

A  PARALLEL  SYNTAX.  Greek  and  Latin  for  Beginners. 

With  Exercises  and  a  Greek  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Snkyd- 
Kynxerslky,  LL.M.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge ;  Head-Master  of  Sunninghill  House,  Ascot; 
Author  of  "Greek  Verbs  fur  Beginners,’’  &:c. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  with  Vignette,  engraved  by  Jeens,  7s.  Gd. 

TVANIEL  DERONDA.  By  George  Eliot.  Uniform  with 

the  One  Volume  Edition  of  “Middlemarch.” 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Of  whom  may  be  liud,  by  the  same  Author,  each  complete  in  1  vol.  crown  Svo. 


ADAM  BEDE.  3s.  Gd. 

TnE  MILL  ON  TIIE  FLOSS.  3s.  Gd. 
SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  3s. 
SILAS  MARKER.  2s.  Gd. 


FELIX  HOLT.  3s.  Gd. 
MIDDLEMARCH.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  7s.  Gd. 
TIIE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL.  Gs. 


Now  ready.  Part  II.,  folio,  16s. 

TIIE  HISTORY  of  the  COUNTY  of  MONAGHAN.  By 

Evelyn  Philip  Shirley. 

Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly,  W.  , 


Now  ready,  with  4  Illustrations,  13. 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

I 

NTo.  192,  for  DECEMBER. 

Contents  : 

DECEMBER.  Drawn  by  Harry  Furniss. 

j  “  LOVED  FOR  HER  OWN  SWEET  SAKE.” 

I  AT  A  LITTLE  DINNER  IN  TATTER  STREET. 

CHARLES  SUMNER’S  LETTERS. 

LOVE’S  DREAMLAND.  With  an  Illustration. 

PROUD  MAISIE :  a  Novel.  Chapter  31.  Darkness.  Chapter  32.  Under 
the  Chestnuts.  Conclusion. 

THE  TRUMPETER’S  IIORSE. 

BATTLE-SONGS  AND  THEIR  AUTHORS.  With  an  Illustration. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  LONDON.  VII. — Cannon  Street  Station. 
CIIRISTMAS-DAY  IN  ROME. 

TAKEN  RED-HANDED. 

PICCADILLY  PAPERS.  New  Books— Musical  Pitch. 

ACROSTIC  RULES  AND  PRIZES. 

Vol.  XXXII.  is  now  ready,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  6d. 

Also  Cases  for  Binding,  each  2s. 


At  every  Bookstall,  Bookseller’s,  and  Newsagent's  in  the  Kingdom. 

EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER 

OF 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

Brilliantly  Illustrated,  price  One  Shilling. 


Contents  : 

DOLLY  :  a  Mistletoe  Madrigal.  Whole-page  Illustration. 

A  COACHFUL  OF  GHOSTS:  the  Story  of  a  Noble  House  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  With  Whole-page  Illustration  by  W.  J.  Ileunessy. 

WE  MEET  ON  CIIRISTMAS-DAY.  With  Whole-page  Illustration. 

THE  SOLDIER’S  STORY :  Gabriella’s  Gratitude.  With  Whole-page 
Illustration  by  D.  H.  Friston. 

THE  HIGHWAYMAN  OUTWITTED,  or  EXCHANGE  NO  ROBBERY. 
With  Whole-page  Illustration  by  A.  C.  Corbould. 

OLD  CHRISTMAS-DAYS. 

POLICIIINELLE.  With  Whole-page  Illustration  from  the  Painting  by 
Meissonier. 

A  PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING:  a  Christmas  Scene.  With  Whole- 
Page  Illustration  by  Adelaide  Claxton. 

CIIRISTM AS-EVE  CHIT-CHAT. 

TIIE  ANGEL  AND  THE  MATCH-GIRL. 

THE  MISTLETOE-BOUGH.  With  Whole-Page  Illustration  by  Miriam 
Kerns. 

FARMER  POMEROY’S  LEGACY:  a1!  Christmas  Story. 

HALF  A  MINUTE  LATE.  With  Whole-page  Illustration  by  IL 

Johnson. 

NEW  FEATURE  IN  *•  LONDON  SOCIETY  ”  FOR  1878. 
ACROSTIC  PRIZES  AND  RULES. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  SEARLE,  &  RIVINGTON, 
1S8  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 

w 


THE  ART  JOURNAL 

For  DECEMBER  ( 2s.  Bel.)  contains  tile  following 


Line  Engravings  : 

1.  ALMS-GIVING.  By  Gustave  Doris. 

2.  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST,  after  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 

3.  JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY,  R.A.,  after  T.  BROCK.  , 


/. iteran/  Contents :  Norway.  Chapter  12.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  F.S  A.  Illustrate,!  :  Rubens 
Tercentenary  at  Antwerp.  By  Athol  Mayhew ;  I  he  Murks  ot  Charles  H.  Mill*  i.  Him 
i  re  ted  :  Art  Sales  ot'  the  Season  (concluded);  The  Art  ot  Dressing  and .of  bein«  P? 

l’ercy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S. A.;  Ancient  Irish  Art.  By  L.  Jewitt,  I  .S.A.  Illusti atul ,  Art 
*t  llome  and  Abroad,  Obituary,  Reviews,  &c. 


LONDON :  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  IVY  LANE.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


“L’ART.” 

“L’ART”:  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  Year.  Upward  of  60  Etchings  in 
the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“  L’AUT.”  The  Times  says:  “It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 
kind." 

“  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says :  “  Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  World  says :  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  of  aasthctic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

“  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
LONDON  OFFICE,  131  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


Monthly,  price  Is. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXVIII.  (for  DECEMBER). 

Contents  : 

1 .  THE  EDUCATION  OF  AFTER  LIFE.  By  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

2.  YOUNG  MUSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Oi.ipiiant.  Chapters  36—40.  Conclusion. 
MODERN  LIFE  AND  INSANITY.  By  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D. 

4.  A  NARROW  ESCAPE.  By  M.  Laing  Meason. 

VALENTINE’S  DAY,  1S73.  (An  unpublished  Poem).  By  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
Kingsley. 

ti.  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Walter  C.  Perry. 

7.  THE  REFORM  PERIOD  IN  RUSSIA.  By  H.  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS. 

5.  HELIGOLAND.  By  Mrs.  Brassey. 

!>.  AUTUMN. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


Price  2s.  Gd. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  DECEMBER 


Contains  : 

HYDROPHOBIA  AND  RABIES.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WATSON,  Bart. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  REFORM  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.  By  Sir  James  i 
Fitzjames  Stephen. 

NONCONFORMISTS  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS.  By  Rev.  A.  K.  ClIERRiLL,  M.A. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  SUN  UK  AM.  Part  IV— Through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  (with  a  Map).  By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 

CHEAP  TELEGRAMS.  By  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

SOUTH  SLAVONIANS  AND  RAJPOOTS.  By  Sir  Henry  SUMNElt  MAINE. 
AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  Godfrey  Turner. 

SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  ABOUT  TURKS,  BULGARIANS,  AND  RUSSIANS. 
By  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  KHEDIVE.  By  Edward  DlC’EY. 

THE  POOR  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Grant. 

RECENT  SCIENCE. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


LOUIS  KOSSUTH,  Ex-Governor  of  Hungary, 

on  RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION  the  DANGER  of  EUROPE.— See  THE  CON¬ 
TEMPORARY  REVIEW  for  DECEMBER. 


Monthly,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER: 

RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION.  By  Louis  Kossutii,  Ex-Governor  of  Hungary. 

MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR.  G.  11.  LEWES:  their  Application  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution  to  Thought.  By  T.  II.  Green,  M.A. 

ARE  THE  CLERGY  PRIESTS  OR  MINISTERS  ?  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Peiiowne,  D.D. 
ON  THE  HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS  AND  THE  OPEN  AIR.  By 
Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer. 

WILLIAM  LAW,  THE  ENGLISH  MYSTIC.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 

THE  NINETY  YEARS’  AGONY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  By  Professor  Calderwood. 
HEREDITARY  PAUPERISM  AND  PAUPER  EDUCATION.  By  Francis  Peek. 
THE  GREEK  MIND  IN  PRESENCE  OF  DEATH,  INTERPRETED  FROM  RELIEFS 
AND  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  ATHENIAN  TOMBS.  By  Percy  Gardner. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED.  By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE.  By  Gabriel  Monod. 
ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


STRAIIAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  34  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


"THIE  MONTHLY  PACKET.  Edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yoxge, 

“*■  Author  of  “  The  Ileir  of  Redelyffe.” 


HOLY 


teddy 

Contents  for  DECEMBER  1877  : 
SEASONS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD, 


V._ Advent  at  Rio 
Cameo  CXLIII — The  Southwark  Commission, 


SUNDAYS  AND 
Comprido. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

1555. 

THE  DAWN  OF  niSTORY  :  Papers  on  Prehistoric  Times.  Chapter  11 _ Conclusion. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  E.  M.  Sewell.  Chapter  2. 
MAGNUM  BONUM  ;  or,  Mother  Carey’s  Brood.  By  Charlotte  M.  YONGE.  Chapter  11. 
King  Midas. 

HERIOT’S  CHOICE.  By  the  Author  of 44  Nellie’s  Memories,”  44  Wooed  and  Married,”  &c. 
Chapter  G.  Cain  and  Abel. 

THE  VAULTED  CHAMBER.  Chapter  2.  Master  Ouguet.  Chapter  3.  The  Performance. 

Chapter  4.  A  Knightly  King.  Chapter  5.  The  Fatal  Vow. 

PAPERS  ON  SISTERHOODS.  XXIX.-The  Chaplain. 

HINTS  ON  READING. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SPIDER  SUBJECTS. 

London  :  Mozley  &  Smith,  6  Paternoster  Row. 


TfRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  XCVI.  DECEMBER. 

A-  Contests 

Alycemo. 

Psychological  Curiosities  of  Scepticism. 

The  Progress  of  Marine  Insurance  in  .England. 

Garibaldi  in  France.— Conclusion. 

Free  Trade  in  Land. 

The  Honest  Fanner  (Poem). 

Quarter  Sessions  under  Queen  Anne.— Last  Paper  of  the  Series. 

Can  India  be  Christianised  ? 

Studies  in  Russian  Literature.— XIII. 

Transcaucasia. 

Rambles.— By  Patricius  Walker,  Esq. — In  Thanet. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


I  :>  LA  OK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER  1877. 

}(o.  DCCXLVI.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  : 

TIIE  TENDER  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IRENE  M ACG ILLICUDD V . 

Part  I. 

PELASGIC  MYKENLE. 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  VI. 

TIIE  OPIUM-EATER. 

THE  WIDOW’S  CLOAK. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  RECESS. 

POEMS.  By  J.  R.  S. 

An  Unknown  Game — A  Man’s  Regret— At  Her  Door. 

THE  STORM  IN  TIIE  EAST.  No.  VII. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  DECEMBER, 

Contents : 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE.  By  the  Right  lion.  R.  Lowe,  M.P. 
THE  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  MARSHAL.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
HUMMING-BIRDS.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

DR.  NEWMAN’S  THEORY  OF  BELIEF.  II.  B.v  Leslie  STErnEN. 

POLITICAL  DISSENT.  By  Rev.  J.  Guinness-Rogers. 

FLORENCE  AND  TIIE  MEDICI.  By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

JIELL  AND  TIIE  DIVINE  VERACITY.  By  lion.  Lionel  Tollemache. 

HAS  INDIA  FOOD  FOR  ITS  PEOPLE  ?  By  II.  J.  S.  Cotton. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN  &  IIALL,  103  PICCADILLY. 


Price  Is.  6d. ;  Annual  Subscription  (including  postage),  20s. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER : 

MAP  OF  TIIE  CONGO  RIVER. 

MAP  OF  THE  KRISHNA  BASIN. 

IRRIGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA— THE  KRISHNA  BASIN  (C.  R.  M.) 
INDIAN  FAMINES  AND  SUN  SPOTS. 

WATER  PARTINGS  versus  RANGES  (R.  B.  Shaw.) 

THE  ARCTIC  FOIIN  (Sir  Geo.  Narks). 

MR.  STANLEY  ON  THE  CONGO. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  FORMOSA  (James  MORRISON.) 
REVIEWS  :  44  Life  of  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,”  **  Upper  Egypt,”  44  The  Monuments 
of  Upper  Egypt.” 

LOG-BOOK  NOT ES—CORRESPONDENCE— PROCEEDINGS  OF  GEOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL  SOCIETIES. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  IIILL,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXVI.  Is. 

rrnE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents : 

DA  CAPO.  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  1 .  Colonel  Baxter’s  Retrospections. 
Chapter  2.  Feliciu’s  Retrospections.  Chapter  3.  On  the  Terrace  at  Berne* 
Chapter  4.  Bears  in  their  Dens.  Chapter  5.  The  Falcon  Hotel. 

THE  CELT  OF  WALES  AND  TIIE  CELT  OF  IRELAND. 

TTIOMAS  OTWAY. 

UP  GLEN  ROY. 

THE  WEAKNESSES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  XVII—  Charlotte  Bronte*. 

**  FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  13.  Shadows.  Chap¬ 
ter  11.  Godfrey  Hammond  Prescribes..  Chapter  15.  “As  Others  see  us.” 
Chapter  10.  Principles  and  Persous. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co..  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Now  ready,  Part  II.  of  the  New  Volume,  Is.  ( postage,  3d.) 

QCRIBNER’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

^  Contents : 


The  Wooden  Age. 

The  Thoroughbred  Ilorse. 

Ants. 

The  Way. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes. 

Roxy  :  a  Novel. 

After  Many  Days  :  a  Study  of  Keats. 

Some  Precepts  fur  Slandering  Safely. 

Lost. 

Dickens. 

American  Oyster  Culture. 

Sonnet. 

Frederick  Warxe  &  Co., 


His  Inheritance. 

Off  Rough  Point. 

Reeallings  from  a  Public  Life* 
Mars  and  his  Moons. 

Hesperus. 

Topics  of  the  Time. 

The  Old  Cabinet. 

Home  and  Society. 

Culture  and  Progress, 

The  World’s  Work. 
Bric-a-Brae. 

Bedford  Street.  Strand. 


Price  fid. ;  Yearly  Subscription,  free  by  post,  7s.,  payable  in  advance. 

TMIE  GARDENER:  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and 

Floriculture.  Edited  by  Da YID  Thomson,  Author  of  “  Handy  Book  of  the  Flower- 
Garden,”  &e.  Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  Practical  Gardeners  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  DECEMBER  Number  contains: 

Flower-Gardens  under  Glass— Retrospect  of  the  Past  Forcing  Season— TIardy  Ornamental 
Foliage  Plants— Eupatorium  Weinmanianum— 1 The  Fruit  Crops  of  the  Past  Season,  and  Next 
Year’s  Prospects— Hints  for  Amateurs  :  December— Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  :  Rhus  (the 
Sumach  )_ The  Chemistry  of  the  Garden— Lessons  in  Drawing,  for  Young  Gardeners,  No.  XII. 
—Notable  Places  in  Wales :  Cardiff  Castle— Carpet  and  Flower  Bedding— Something  like  a 
Horticultural  Brain- Wave— Thinning  Parsley— Gardening  round  London— Calendar— Notices 
to  Correspondents. 

***  Intending  Subscribers  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders 
early,  either  through  their  Booksellers  or  direct  to  the  Publishers. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


rpiIE  DUKE  of  CONNAUGHT’S  NEW  MANSION.— See 

TIIE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  View  and  Plan  ;  Safety  of  Foundations _ Thirlmere 

Scheme— Professionalism—' 'Pile  Camberwell  Competition— The  Board  of  Works  in  Itetreat— 
Cornish  Churches— Dudley  Gallery— Building  Industry  of  Paris,  &e.  4d.;  by  post,  4jd. 

4fi  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


New  Edition,  fcap.  Illustrated,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

SKETCH  (A)  of  the  REFORMATION  in  ENGLAND. 

^  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt.  B.D.  ;  with  an  Introductory  Chnpter  and  Notes  by  CUNNING¬ 
HAM  Geikie,  D.D.,  Author  of  “The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ,”  &C. 

London:  William  Tego  &  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 
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At  all  the  Libraries,  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  post  Svo.  17s. 

PAULINE. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  “Mr.  Smith :  a  Part  of  his  Life.” 

The  sketches  of  country  society  in  England  are  almost  above  praise.”— Morning  Po*t. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

LIVES  OE  THE 
LORDS  STRANGEORD, 

WITH  THEIR  ANCESTORS  AND  CONTEMPORARIES 
THROUGH  TEN  GENERATIONS. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  nnd  Libraries,  demy  Hvo.  with  Illustrations  from 
Original  Sketches,  cloth,  14s. 

UPPER  EGYPT: 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Occupations  of 
the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  with 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUNZINGETi,  M.D. 

"  Another  good  book  about  the  land  of  the  Khedive  ”— Graph! 

“A  new  and  welcome  volume  on  Egypt . The  work  A  thoroughly  interesting  and 

valuable.”—  World. 


LONDON :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


Now  ready,  the  New  Edition  (Fourth  ,  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE. 


LONDON  :  J.  S:  A.  C1IUKCIIILL. 


On  Saturday  next,  the  8th  instant,  in  One  Volume,  with  13  Portraits  and 
13  Views  in  Permanent  Photography,  2  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations, 
royal  4to.  price  D2s.  lid.  cloth,  or  Large  Paper,  imperial  4to.  price 
£5  5s.  cloth, 


rPHE  HISTORY  of  the  IMPERIAL  ASSEM- 

BLAGE  at  DELHI,  held  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  to  celebrate  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Title  of  Empress  ot'  India  by  1I.M.  Queen  Victoria;  including 
Historical  Sketches  of  India  and  her  Princes  Past  and  Present.  By  J. 
Talboys  Wheeleu,  Author  of  *•  History  of  India,”  ‘-Geography  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,”  &c. 


London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Now  ready,  in  post  4to.  price  12s.  cloth, 

r  1 1IIE  SIMILES  of  HOMER’S  ILIAl)  translated,  with  Intro- 

-L  duction  and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Gueen,  M.A.  late  Fellow  o£  lving's  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant-Master  in  Rugby  School. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Ready  this  (lay.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TMIE  PICTURE  AMATEUR’S  HANDBOOK  ami  DIO- 

T10NARY  of  PAINTERS  ;  being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture 
Galleries  and  for  Art  Students,  including  an  Explanation  ft'  the  various  Methods  o<  Painting 
and  Instructions  for  Cleaning,  Re-lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  a  Glossary  of  Terms, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  Painting,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving 
the  Copyists  and  Imitators  of  each  Master.  By  Philippe  Dauyl,  B.A. 

Ckosijy  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Ilall  Court,  London,  E.C. 


Just  published,  Hvo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

GTUDIA  SACRA :  Commentaries  on  the  Introductory  Verses 

L-J  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  on  aPortion  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  with  other 
Theological  Papers  by  the  Rev.  John  Kkble,  M.A. 

James  Parker  &  Co.,  Oxford  ;  and  377  Strand,  London. 


TAE  LA  BUE  Sc  CO.’S  INDELIBLE  BED  LETTER 

DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS  for  1*7^.  in 
great  variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers, 

Tiros.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

T)E  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PLATING  CARDS.  The  New 

Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale 
only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Tiros.  De  La  Rue  &  Co. , London. 


BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

“  1AEXTER  ”  PLAYING  CARDS,  with  rounded  Corners  and 

'  Patent  Index-pips,  extra  thin,  and  highly  burnished  on  both  sides.  Of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


TAE  LA  RUE’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  in  great  variety, 

prepared  from  Original  Designs  and  Illustrated  by  Original  Verses.  Of  all  Booksellers 
and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


/ChO-BANG,  a  Japanese  Game,  with  Board  arranged  on  an 

^  improved  principle,  Counters,  and  “Guide”  by  “Cavendish.”  Retails  at  5s.  and 
upwards.  Of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Titos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

TVTHIST,  the  Laws  and  Principles  oi'.  By  “  Cavendish.”  Of 

*  »  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


By  the  same  Author, 

TT' CARTE,  The  Laws  of,  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club,  with  a 

^  Treatise  on  the  Game,  2s.  6d.  ROUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS,  Is.  lid.  PIQUET, 
3s.  Gd.  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  BADMINTON,  Is.  POCKET  GUIDES,  each  Gd. : 
WHIST  (3j  Guide;  Laws;  Leads.  I3GZIQUE.  POLISH  BEZIQIIE.  gCARTK. 
EUCHRE.  SPOIL  FIVE.  CRIHI3AGE.  CALABRASELLA.  SIXTY-SIX.  GO-BANG. 
BACKGAMMON.  CHESS.  DRAUGHTS.  Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co..  London. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

-fA.  Diseases  iuduced  by  it.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

London  :  II.  RENSHAW,  356  Strand. 

FIOTO PLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.It.S.  Third 

Edition,  109.  Gd. 

London:  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  6d.;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

-A-ti  13 y  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve¬ 
lations.’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  und  their  doiugs 
related.’*— Public  Opinion. 

Loudou  ;  BAILLlfcRE  8:  Co..  King  William  Street  Strand. 


By  EDWARD  BARRINGTON  DE  FONBLANQUE. 

There  are  few  peerages  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  whose  rise, 
decline,  and  fall  exhibit  so  dramatic  a  completeness  as  that  of  Strangford,  or  which  excite  m* 
much  interest  by  the  strongly  marked  characters  and  misfortunes  of  the  line . Few  bio¬ 

graphical  works  have  been  published  for  many  years  of  deeper  interest  than  this.  Mr.  !)■- 
I  onblanQue  deserves  the  praise  ot  having  made  an  excellent  use  of  his  materials.” _ Exaniis.  '  >■ . 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LONDON.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLER^. 


Now  ready,  extra  fep.  4to.  pp.  720,  cloth,  15s. 

DICTIONARY  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE; 

Being  a  Comprehensive  Guide  to  English  Authors  and 
their  Works. 

By  W.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the  special  features  of  this  Work  : 
all  prominent  writers  are  included,  with  (where  possible)  date  of  birth,  titles  ot 
leading  works,  and  dates  of  their  production;  notices  of  STANDARD  BIOGRA¬ 
PHY  and  CRITICISM,  and  in  many  cases  Critical  Extracts  illustrative  of  their 
distinctive  characteristics.  The  titles  of  the  CHIEF  POEMS,  ESSAYS,  PLAYS, 
and  NOVELS  in  the  language  are  recorded  with  suitable  particulars,  together  with 
the  more  important  works  of  PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  the  BELLES  LETTREs. 
&c.  The  Noms  de  Plume  of  literary  men  and  women  are  given  and  explained. 
FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS,  PHRASES,  and  PROVERBS  are  given,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  their  original  sources.  CHARACTERS  in  POETRY  and  FICTION  av 
indexed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unattempted.  Illustrative  Quotations  are  frequently 
appended.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  SONGS,  POEMS,  and  BALLADS  av 
entered  both  by  their  titles  and  also  by  their  first  lines.  REFERENCES  to  Trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Works  of  FOREIGN  AUTHORS  of  all  times  and  countries  a:  ■ 
inserted.  Notices  of  the  most  celebrated  Societies  and  Libraries  are  included,  and 
Special  Articles  have  been  introduced  on  such  subjects  as  Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LONDON.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLER'. 


Just  published,  sent  post  free  for  Twelve  Stamps. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  VALUABLE,  RARE, 

and  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS,  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN,  including  a  great 
number  illustrated  with  Engravings  by  French  Artists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  early  English  Engravers;  Rare  Old  Poetry  ;  Rare  Volumes  in 
Black  Letter;  Early  and  Important  Books  upon  America;  Fine  Specimens 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Bookbinding  ;  Examples  of  Early  Printing,  &c.  &c. ; 
on  Sale  by 

ELLIS  &  WHITE,  29  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 


Demy  Svo.  with  Map  and  24  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  21s. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES 

ON  TIIE 

AMAZON  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

Bv  C.  BARRINGTON  BROWN,  Assoc.  R.S.M. 

Author  of  “  Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana  ”  ;  and 

WILLIAM  LIDSTONE,  C.E. 


Next  week,  large  post  Svo.  with  16  Maps,  Ethnological  Appendix,  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  cloth  gilt. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA, 

FOB  GENERAL  READING. 

EASED  ON  HELLWALD’S  “  DIE  EEDE  UND  IHEE  VOLKER." 

Edited  and  extended  by  KEITII  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 

IN  THE  PRESS,  UNIFORM  IN  SIZE,  Sc. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

IN  PREPARATION, 

EUllOPE,  ASIA,  NORTH  AMERICA,  AUSTRALIA. 

Post  Svo.  cloth. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Adapted,  for  Home  Education,  and  for  Schoolmistresses  an  l 
Pupil  Teachers. 

By  ROBERT  JAMES  MANN,  M.D. 

Late  Superintendent  of  Education  at  Natal. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


u  Who  does  not  welcome  *  Temple  Bar '? ” — John  Bull. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCV.,  for  DECEMBER  1S77. 

Contents  : 

J.  “  CHERRY  RIPE  !  ”  By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” 
Chapters  44—48. 

2.  ON  BARKING  THROUGH  THE  FENCE. 

3.  UN  FACHEUX. 

4.  A  CAST  FOR  A  FORTUNE. 

5.  ANDERSEN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

6.  PLEASURE  AND  MODESTY. 

7.  MADAME  MA  VEUVE. 

8.  FAREWELL  TO  VENICE. 

9.  MUSINGS  ON  MANNING'S  “  OLD  NEW  ZEALAND.’* 

30.  OUR  OLD  ACTORS— “  PERDITA." 

31.  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  POEM  “  OUR  LONGINGS.” 

12.  THE  ORDEAL  OF  FAY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘‘  Jennie  of  the  Prince’s.”  Concluded. 

III.  Night. 

IV.  Dawning. 

Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers*,  price  Is.  each. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  30s. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author  of 
“  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adoiphds  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  2Gs. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Chari jcs  W.  Wood.  Demy  8vo.  with  56  Illus¬ 
trations,  12s. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  8vo. 
price  15s. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  source  by  Frederick  Crowest,  Author  of 
“  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF 

“CHERRY  RIPE!” 

By  HELEN  MATHERS, 

Author  of  “  Comin*  Thro’  the  Rye,’* 

Is  now  ready,  in  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound.”  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Misrepresentation,”  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “EREWHON.” 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  300  pp.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  HABIT, 

By  S.  BUTLER, 

Author  of  Erewhon  **  and  "  The  Fair  Haven  ” 


Now  ready,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson.  Edited  by 
John  Cordy  Jeaffreson. 

“Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter-letters  which  illustrate  agriculture,  commerce, 
war,  love,  and  social  manners  ;  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and  details  which  are  not  to 
be  lound  in  the  gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singular  freshness  from  private  letters.” 

A  thenceum. 

'  “  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library  shelves  with 

Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

:  •'  A  right  pleasant  book.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  relates  the  life  and  ndventures  of  the  young  squire 

in  admirable  style.  1 1  is  graphic  narrative  is  full  of  minute  touches,  bringing  before  the  mind 
a  striking  picture  of  England’s  social  condition  two  centuries  ago.” — Globe. 

••  A  book  of  remarkable  interest  and  value  to  the  historian,  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  records  we  possess  concerning  this  country  in  the 
|  times  of  Charles  II.  and  his  successor.”— Sunday  Times. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT,  PUBLISHERS,  13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


DORIS  BARUGH.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  “  Diane,”  &c.  8  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

“A  most  interesting  and  amusing  novel.  The  characters  are  very  cleverly  drawn.  The 
incidents  are  spirit-stirring  and  exciting.”— Court  Journal. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  bright  story,  full  of  life  and  character,  thoroughly  entertaining  and  true  to  nature.”— rost. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  story  is  well  written  and  pleasing  throughout.”— Spectator. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  kc.  2  vols. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  BEAR,  by  Georgiaxa  M.  Craik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  k  Blacketts 
Standard  Library.”  Price  5s.  bound  and  Illustrated. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

THE  CHALLENGER  EXPEDITION. 

TIIALASSA:  an  Essay  on  the  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Currents 

of  the  Qcean.  By  John  James  Wild,  Member  of  the  Civilian  Scientific  Staff  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger.  With  Charts  and  Diugrams  by  the  Author,  12s. 

BARDS  and  BLOSSOMS  ;  or,  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Asso- 

ciations  of  Flowers.  With  Floral  Plates  illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  E. 
llULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Marlborough  College;  Author  of  “Plants:  their  Natural 
Growth  and  Ornamental  Treatment,”  &C.  10s.  Gd. 

AUNT  CHARLOTTE’S  STORIES  of  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

By  Cn  AH  LOTTE  M.  Yonc.k,  Author  of  "  Stories  of  English  History,”  “  Stories  of  Bible 
History,”  &c.  Square  with  Illuminated  Title-page,  Coloured  Frontispiece*  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

TORO  :  a  Tale  about  English  Children  in  Italy.  By  G.  E. 

Brunefii.le.  Square  hvo.  with  numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. 

FAIRY  CIRCLES  :  Tales  and  Legends  of  Dwarfs,  Fairies,  and 

Water  Sprites.  From  the  German  of  Villamaria.  A  Sequel  to  “  Fairyland  Tales.” 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gold  and  black,  3s.  Gd 
Complete  Catalogues ,  post  free ,  oil  application. 


MARCUS  WARD  k  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  ITER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE 
PRINCESS  LOUISE,  MARCHIONESS  OF  LORNE. 

THE  NEW  FLORAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

4to.  Illustrated  with  12  Floral  Designs  by  the  Compiler,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund 
Evans,  cloth  extra,  g.lt  edges,  15s. ;  postage,  Is.  2d. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  OF 
FLOWER  AND  SONG. 

Compiled  by  ALICIA  AMY  LEITH. 

Containing  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  Best  English 
Poets,  Past  and  Present. 

’’The  twelve  floral  designs  by  the  compiler,  printed  in  colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  arc 
generally  very  delicate  and  graceful,  and  all  are  above  the  average  merit  of  mere  book  orua- 
men  tat  i  i  m  ."—I)a  ily  Ne  ivs. 

"  Nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  volume.  The  typographv  is  of  the  best  ;  the  paper  is 
thick  and  suitable  for  writing  :  the  best  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  selections  of  poetry  ;  and 
altogether  the  book  is  worthy  to  be  dedicated,  as  it  is,  to  the  Princess  Louise.”— Scotsman. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  THE  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

“  A  standard  work  of  reference."— Lancet. 

“A  book  of  first-rate  merit."— Practitioner. 

“  Very  full  and  exhaustive  throughout.”— .Spectator. 

“A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar.”—  Chemical  News, 
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PESSIMISM  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.  By 

James  Sully,  Author  of  “  Sensation  and  Intuition.”  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  14s. 

“  This  question  ( Ts  happiness  attainable  '{)  has  been  so  handled  by  Mr.  Sully  os  to  make  bis 
book  an  important  contribution  to  ethical  science.”— Saturday  Jhrnuo. 

“  Mr.  Solly’s  new  volume  supplies  a  clear  and  appreciative  summary  of  the  pessimist  s'  creed, 
and  contributes  a  mass  of  suggestive  criticism  on  it.” _ -lea deniy. 

“Controversies  may  still  be  carried  on  by  partisans  on  one  side  or  the  other;  but  for  such 
another  thorough  digest  and  impartial  review  of  the  whole  subject  from  a  neutral  standpoint, 
there  will,  iu  our  literature  at  least,  be  no  justification  uud  uo  room Axa/nmi  r. 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  FENIAN 

CONSPIRACY;  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By  John  Rutherford. 

2  vols.  large  post  Svo.  cloth,  18s. 

”  A  very  full,  clear,  and  readable  narrative  of  the  growth  ofFenianism,  from  its  origin  to  its 
failure,  which  will  lie  found  not  less  interesting  than  instructive." _ Stan  /at  cl. 

A  very  remarkable  work . .We  must  say  in  all  candour  and  honesty  that. apart  from 

occasional  slips,  and  notwithstanding  the  evident  animus  of  the  writer,  the  work  under  our 
notice  19  one  of  much  historical  value  ami  no  small  degree  of  literary  merit.”—  JJiUtliu  .Wition, 


TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE 

in  ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  By  Lieut. -Col.  R.  L.  Playfair.  Royal  4to. 
with  numerous  Facsimile  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  in  Photo¬ 
gravure,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  £3  3s. 

“Colonel  Playfair’s  chief  object  was  to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  Bruce,  and  undo  yet  more 
completely  the  injustice  done  to  the  great  traveller  in  his  lifetime . The  facsimiles  pro¬ 

duced  in  this  volume  are  beautiful  specimens  of  drawing." — Examiner. 

UNDER  the  BALKANS:  Notes  of  a  AT  sit  to 

the  District  of  Philippopolis  in  1876.  By  R.  Jasper  More.  With  a  Map  of 
the  Country  adjacent  to  Philippopolis,  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs, 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  Cs. 

“An  interesting  and  perfectly  fair  account  of  the  result  of  active  inquiries  and  of  much  that 
lie  saw  as  a  passive  observer  in  and  around  Philippopolis.”  -Atlu  namn. 

“Well  worthy  of  perusal,  as  containing  the  evidence  of  an  impartial  investigator  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  of  last  year."— Academy. 

NEW  EDITION. 

W  A  L  K  S  in  FLO  R  E  N  C  E .  By  the  Misses 

Horner.  2  vols.  crown  Svo. 

Vol.  I.  Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.  Price  10s.  Cd. 

Vol.  II.  Public  Galleries  and  Museums.  Price  5s. 

“An  invaluable  guide  to  the  innumerable  places  of  interest  in  the  fairest  of  Italian  cities . 

Both  volumes  of  the  work  have  been  compiled  with  a  care  and  completeness  which  leave 
nothing  co  be  desired,  and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  intending  visitors.” 

Court  Circular. 

AIRS.  GILBERT  (formerly  Ann  Taylor), 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  other  MEMORIALS  of.  Third  and  Cheaper  i 
Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  Very  beautifully  written.  It  gives  the  home  history  of  a  most  interesting  and  talented 
family,  and  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  the  writing  of  a  very  clever  woman.”— Examine  r. 

RAIIEL  :  HER  LIFE  and  LETTERS.  By 

Mrs.  Vaughan  Jennings.  Square  post  Svo.  with  Portrait  from  the  Painting 
by  Dafflnger,  7s.  6d. 

“  Contains  by  far  the  most  sympathetic  and  altogether  satisfactory  account  of  Rahcl’s  life  in 
this  or  any  other  language.” — Icademy. 

“  Mrs.  Jennings  has  undertaken  a  difficult  task . This  record,  which  must  have  been 

compiled  with  considerable  labour,  is  undoubtedly  a  boon  to  literature.”— Spectator. 

THE  FIGHT  of  FAITH  :  a  New  Volume  of 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Grown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  This  volume  is  for  cultivated  readers  in  middle  life,  familiar  with  the  most  recent  pro¬ 
blems.” — CoHteinporari /  Ju  vino. 

THE  GOSPELofHOME  LIFE.  By  M  ark  Evans. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

SALVATOR  MUNDI;  or,  Is  Christ  the 

Saviour  of  all  Men  ?  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

GERARD’S  MONUMENT  ;  and  other  Poems. 

By  Emily  Pfeiffer.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  6s. 

“  4  Gerard’s  Monument  ’  is  a  metrical  romance  full  of  fancy  and  feeling.  YVc  cannot  read  a 
page  without  perceiving  that  its  accomplished  authoress  is  never  at  loss  for  graceful  and 
apposite  fancies.”—  Times. 

“In  ‘Gerard’s  Monument’  each  of  the  figures  is  distinct  and  picturesque  :  both  scenery 
and  character  are  touched  with  genuine  skill ;  the  verse  is  melodious aud flowing.” — Spectator. 

SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COLLECTED 

WORTvS.  The  Author's  Edition,  in  Five  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

each  6s. 

Vol.  I.  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE  :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

Vol.  II.  EDWIN  THE  FAIR  and  ISAAC  COMNENUS. 

Vol.  III.  THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW,  ST  CLEMENT’S  EVE  ;  and  other  Poems. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

SHAKSPERE :  a  Critical  Study  of  His  Mind 

and  Art.  By  Edward  Bowden,  LL.D.  Post  Svo.  12s. 

“  lie  has  an  unusual  insight  into  the  broader  as  well  as  the  nicer  meanings  of  Shnkspeare. 

. The  book  contains  many  valuable  remarks  on  the  drama."—  Saturday  Peril 

“  Entitled  to  the  honourable  distinction  due  to  thoroughly  prepared  materials  and  elaborate 

workmanship . Every  page  bears  such  marks  of  thought  and  care,  both  in  matter  and  iu 

manner.”— Examiner. 

THE  AGAMEMNON  of  AESCHYLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 

“  He  has  accomplished  a  very  difficult  task  in  a  very  creditable  and  scholarly  way.” 

Spectator. 

“  By  means  of  scholarship,  poetical  taste,  and  careful  study  of  the  best  English  models,  M  r. 
Morshead  has  produced  a  version  lilted  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  readers,  and 
worthy  to  take  a  high  rank  among  our  classical  translations.” — Saturday  Review. 

CASTLE  BLAIR  :  a  Story  of  Youthful  Lives. 

By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 


MARGARET  CHETWYND  :  a  New  Novel. 

By  Susan  Mori.ey,  Author  of  “  Throstletbwaite,”  “  Aileen  Ferrers,”  Ac. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth. 


C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
Hen  it  v  S.  King  &  Co.),  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


MR.  MURRAY’S 

LIST  OF  NEW  WORKS. 

ANCIENT  MYCENiE  :  Discoveries  and  Re¬ 
searches  on  the  Sites  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns.  By  Dr.  Sciiliemann.  Tha 
Preface  by  the  lit.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Medium  8vo.  with  20 Maps, 
Plans,  and  550  Illustrations,  £2  10s.  [CM  December  10. 

CYPRUS  ;  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and 

Temples:  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Years’ 
Residence  in  that  Island.  By  Louis  P.  Di  Cesnola.  Medium  8vo.  with 
Maps  and  400  Illustrations,  £2  10s. 

MASTERS  in  ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

The  King’s  College  Lectures,  1S77.  By  Canon  Barry— Dean  of  St.  Paul’s — 
Professor  Plu.uituk  —  Canon  Westcott— Canon  Farrar  — and  Professor 
Cheetham.  With  un  Introduction  by  Canon  Barry,  Principal.  Pest  Svo. 
price  7s.  Od. 

CLASSIC  PREACHERS  of  the  ENGLISH 

CHURCH.  The  St.  James’s  Lectures,  1S77.  By  Canon  I  igiitfoot— Rev. 
H.  Wace— Dean  of  Durham— Prebendary  W.  R.  Clark — Cui  on  Farrar — 
and  Dean  of  Norwich.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Kkmpe,  Rector. 
Post  Svo. 

PURITY  in  MUSICAL  ART.  By  A.  F. 

J.  Thibact,  of  Heidelberg.  Translated,  with  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  by  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

LIA  INGSTONIA  :  a  Journal  of  Adventures  in 

Exploring  Lake  Nyassa,  and  Establishing  a  Missionary  Settlement  there. 
By  E.  1).  Young,  R.N.  Revised  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller.  Post  Svo.  with 
Maps,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  in  SPAIN  ;  or,  the  Story  of 

the’War  of  Succession  in  1834-40.  By  Major  Duncan,  R.  A .,  Author  of  the 
44  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery.”  Svo.  with  Map  and  Plates,  16s. 

BULGARIA  BEFORE  the  AVAR  ;  being 

Seven  Years’  Experience  of  European  Turkey  and  its  Inhabitants.  By  IT.  C. 
Barkley,  Author  of  44  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.”  Post  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

COUNTRY  AVALKS  through  the  FIELD- 

PATHS  and  GREEN  LANES  in  SURREY  and  SUSSEX.  By  Louls  J. 
Jennings.  Post  Svo.  with  Illustrations  from  Sketches  on  tiie  Spot  by  J.  AY’. 
Whymper,  and  Photographs,  10s.  6d. 

THE  TALMUD  ;  being  Selected  Extracts, 

chiefly  illustrating  the  Teaching  of  the  Bible.  AVith  an  Introduction  by 
Joseph  Barclay,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Stapleford.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  14s. 

THE  COUNTRY  of  the  MOORS  :  a  Journey 

from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Holy  City  of  Kairwan.  By  Edward  Rae, 
Author  of  ,4  The  Land  of  the  North  Wind.”  Crown  Svo.  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  I2s. 

SIR  JOHN  NORTHCOTE’S  NOTE-BOOK 

in  the  LONG  PARLIAMENT.  Containing  Proceedings  during  its  First 
Session,  1640.  From  the  Original  MS.  iu  tue  possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir*  by  A.  H.  A. 
Hamilton.  Crown  Svo.  9s. 


A  SECOND  SERIES  of  LEAVES  from  MY 

SKETCH  BOOK.  Consisting  chiefly  of  Views  in  Venice.  Naples,  Egypt, 
and  on  the  Nile.  By  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  With  Descriptive  Text,  small 
folio,  with  25  Plates,  31s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  the  CHURCHES  of  KENT.  By 

the  late  Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynn®,  Bart.  Svo.  with  20  Illustrations,  12s. 

A  MANUAL  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE 

for  Officers  of  the  Navy,  Mercantile  Marine,  Shipowners,  Shipbuilders,  and 
Yachtsmen.  By  \V.  H.  White,  Assistant-Constructor,  Koyul  Navy.  bvo. 
with  ISO  Woodcuts,  24s. 

M  Y  BOA" HOOD  :  a  Story-Book  for  Boys. 

By  H.  C.  Barkley,  Civil  Engineer.  Post  bvo.  with  Illustrations  by  A.  C, 
Corbould,  6s. 

COMPANIONS  for  the  DEVOUT  LIFE. 

The  Ft.  James's  Lectures,  1875-6.  By  Archbishop  of  Dublin — Bishops  of  Ely 
and  Deiirv— Deans  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwich,  Chester,  and  Chichester— 
Canons  AsiiwELL,  Barry, and  Farrar  -Dev.  W. G.  Humphrey, T.T.  Carter, 
and  E.  11.  Bickersteth.  New  Edition,  )iost  Svo.  6s. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S  LATIN  COURSE  :  an 

APPENDIX  to  PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  Part  I.  ;  being  Additional  Exer¬ 
cises,  with  Examination  Papers.  By  YVm.  Smith,  D.C.L.  12rno.  2*.  Gd. 

“  These  Additional  Exercises  have  been  drawn  for  the  tuition  of  younger 
boys  in  public  and  private  schools.  Constant  revision  cf  previous  work  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  impressing  the  inflexions  upon  the  memory  of  young 
scholars ;  but  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  exercises  is  by  no  mV -ana  always 
attended  with  the  same  advantage ;  for  the  pupil,  by  hearing  the  exercises 
repeated  in  class,  often  becomes  familiarized  with  the  sound  of  the  sentences 
themselves  rather  than  writh  the  rules  those  sentences  are  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate.” — Preface. 
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Second  Edition  now  ready,  in  8vo.  price  14s.  cloth, 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ; 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO 

THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINE  REVELATION. 

VOLUME  the  THIRD. 

Contexts  : — 

I.  THE  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES. 

II.  THE  DIRECT  EVIDENCE  for  MIRACLES  ; 

The  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse ;  The  Evidence  of  Paul. 

TIL  THE  RESURRECTION  and  ASCENSION  ; 

Relation  of  Evidence  to  Subject ;  The  Evidence  of  the  Gospels  ; 
The  Evidence  of  Paul. 


“  By  far  the  ablest  volume  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion.’  ” 

The  Rev.  George  Gilfilian,  “  Scotsman.” 

“  This  anonymous  work  is  now  completed.  It  is  unquestionably  full 
of  learning  and  research . The  Author  is  a  fair  oppouent.” 

International  Review. 

“  We  believe  that  this  third  volume  ought  to  win,  and  will  win,  for 
its  accomplished  Author,  unknown  as,  to  our  regret,  he  remains,  a  high 
repute.”  Inquirer. 

“  In  the  present  volume  the  Author  shows  the  same  ample  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  with  all  its  literature  and  hearings.  Though  the 
ground  lias  been  well  trodden',  he  occupies  it  in  his  own  way,  putting 
forward  his  arguments  in  the  mode  he  thinks  most  effective,  with 

judicial  calmness . The  volume  contains  abundant  proofs  of  learned  j 

research,  acute  criticism,  and  intellectual  ability.”  Athex.eu.m. 

“  An  adequate  treatment  from  a  rationalist  point  of  view  of  problems 
so  full  of  interest  and  importance,  at  once  claims  attention,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Author  brings  to  hear  upon  them  that  clearness  of  state¬ 
ment,  width  of  reading,  and  acuteness  of  analysis  which  distinguished 

his  other  volumes . It  (this  work)  is  distinguished  by  much  acute 

thinking,  extensive  scholarship,  and  able  writing.”  Scotsman. 

“  We  cannot  attempt  to  review  the  third  volume  of  ‘  Supernatural 
Religion’  apart  from  the  others,  and  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposi¬ 
tion.  It  demands  at  a  future  period  a  more  complete  treatment  than  here 

is  possible . The  sketch  of  the  character  and  temperament  of  St. 

Paul  in  his  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  as  important  \ 

as  it  is  interesting . We  for  the  present  earnestly  commend  the  book 

to  the  attention  of  our  readers.”  Westminster  Review. 

“  The  present  volume  exhibits  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  Author’s  style  lias  lost  none  of  its  directness  and  force, 
lie  thoroughly  knows  his  own  mind,  and  is  free  from  hesitancy  in  express¬ 
ing  it.  He  has  a  fine  confidence  in  his  positions  and  the  strength  of  his 
arguments.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  modern  literature  connected  with  his 

subject  is  extensive,  and  is  as  evident  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes . Ilis 

book  is  not  only  one  of  remarkable  ability,  distinguished  throughout  by 
extraordinary  mental  earnestness  and  strength,  but  it  is  a  needed  and 
welcome  hook,  were  it  only  as  a  stimulus  to  inquiry.”  Academy. 

”  It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  those  of  our  readers  who  arc  acquainted 
with  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  able  work,  as  to  which  of  the  above  1 
modes  (approaching  the  subject  as  apologist  or  as  critic)  the  Author 
adopts.  He  is  perhaps  as  able  a  representative  of  the  second  class  as  has  I 
ever  written  in  English.  The  present  volume  shows  no  falling  off  in  point  ! 
of  ability  or  style  as  compared  with  the  former  two  ;  while  the  evidence 
of  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  the  shape  of  footnotes 
and  references,  is  fully  as  overwhelming.  Nor  has  the  author  allowed 
himself  to  be  crushed  beneath  a  weight  of  learning.  He  is  not  one  of  those 
dungeons  of  learning  that  never  emit  light.  lie  utilises  his  resources  and 
marshals  his  forces  with  great  ability.”  Glasgow  Herald. 


SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION,  Vols.  1. 

and  II.  Sixth  Edition,  price  24s. 


NEW  WORKS. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

Contents  : — 

Mycense. 

Psychological  Curiosities  of  Scepticism.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  F.R.S. 
The  Progress  of  Marine  Insurance  in  England. 

Garibaldi  in  France.— Conclusion. 

Free  Trade  in  Land. 

The  Honest  Farmer  (Poem). 

Quarter  Sessions  under  Queen  Anne.— Last  Paper  of  the  Scries. 

Can  India  be  Christianised  ? 

Studies  in  Russian  Literature. — XIII. 

Transcaucasia. 

Rambles.— By  Patricias  Walker,  Esq.— In  Thnnet. 


DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE  :  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 


MEMORIALS  of  CHARLOTTE  WILLIAMS- 

WYNN.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  Crown  Svo.  with  Portrait,  10s.  Cd. 


The  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  of 

CHARLES  I.  from  the  Death  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  in  favour 
of  Ship-Money,  1623-1(>37.  By  S.  It.  GARDINER,  Author  of  “  History  of 
England  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.  1624-162S.”  2  vols. 
Svo.  24s.  1 

The  Rev.  Dr.  ARNOLD’S  SERMONS, 

preached  mostly  in  Rugby  School  Chapel.  Collective  Edition,  revised  and 
edited  by  the  Author’s  Daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Forster.  G  vols.  crown  Svo.  5s. 
each.  [In  January. 


HISTOR  Y  of  ROME.  English  Edition,  revised 

and  translated  by  the  Author,  Wilhelm  Ihne.  Yol.  III.  8vo.  price  15s. 
Vols.  I.  &.  II.  price  30s. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  abridged 

from  Dean  Meri vale’s  General  History  of  Rome  by  C.  Puller,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Thirteen  Maps.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


The  JEWISH  MESSIAH  :  a  Critical  History 

of  the  Messianic  Idea  among  the  Jews  from  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees  to 
the  Closing  of  the  Talmud.  By  J.  Drummond,  B.A.  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Manchester  New  College,  London.  Svo.  15s. 


DE  ECCLESIA  et  CATHEDRA;  or,  the 

Empire-Church  of  Jesus-Chrisfc :  an  Epistle.  By  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay. 
2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 


HISTORY  of  the  IMPERIAL  ASSEMBLAGE 

at  DELHI  held  January  1,  1S77,  to  celebrate  the  Assumption  of  the  Title  cf 
Empress  of  India  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  With 
Portraits,  Plates,  and  Maps.  Royal  4to.  52s.  Gd. ;  imp.  4to.  £5  5s. 

[  On  Saturday  next. 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  up  the  NILE, 

being  a  JOURNEY  through  EGYTT  and  NUBIA  to  the  SECOND 
CATARACT.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  So  Illustrations,  Maps,  &c. 
Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

The  ATELIER  du  LYS ;  or,  an  Art  Student 

in  the  Reign  of  Terror.  By  the  Author  of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.’*  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Cs. 


WHISPERS  from  FAIRYLAND.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY  :  Stories  for  Every- 

body  and  Everybody’s  Children.  By  the  Right  non.  E.  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen,  M.P.  With  9  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  R.  Doyle.  Crown 
Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


GERMAN  HOME  LIFE.  Reprinted,  with 

Revision  and  Additions,  from  Fraser's  Magazine.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

“  I  see  that  ‘  German  Home  Life  ’  has  reached  its  third  edition.  May  there  he 
thirty  1  ”  The  Truth. 

The  SIMILES  of  HOMER’S  ILIAD  trans- 

lated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Tost  4to.  12s. 


MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  161 

Steel  Plates  from  Drawings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  and  all  the  Text  engraved 
on  the  same  Plates.  Super-royal  Svo.  21s. 


The  ELEMENTS  of  BANKING.  By  Henrv 

Dunning  Macleod,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister- at- Law.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FUR- 

NITUItE,  UPHOLSTERY,  &c.  By  Charles  L.  Eastuake,  Architect. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  about  100  Illustrations,  square  crown  Svo.  14s. 
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The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAY.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  I 
2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  Ms. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  James  II.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition,  S  vols.  post  Svo.  £2  Ss. 

Library  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 

Student’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 

People's  Edition,  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  lCs. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS:— 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Student’s  EDrriON,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

Cheap  Edition,  authorized  and  complete.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME. 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

With  Ivnj  and  The  Armada ,  lGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition, imperial  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  Complete 

and  Uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited  by  Lady  TREVELYAN.  S  vols  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  price  £5  os.  cloth,  or  £8  8s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Rivi&re. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 

LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Crown  Svo.  Cs. 


The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S 

Each  Work,  in  crown  Svo.  complete  in  a  single  volume,  price 
or  2s.  boards. 

Ey  the  Earl  of  Beacoxsfield, 


LOTHAIR. 

CONINGSBY. 

SYBIL. 

TANCRED. 

VENETIA. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

THE  WARDEN. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 

By  Various  Writers. 

ELSA  and  HER  VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE  PRIORY. 

TIIE  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VAL¬ 
LEYS. 

TIIE  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY. 

STORIES  and  TALES 

AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 

GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OP  LIFE,  2s.  6d.  . 
CLEVE  HALL,  2s.  6d. 


LIBRARY. 

2s.  Gd.  cloth, 

By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

DIGBY  GRAND. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE. 

THE  GLADIATORS. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
HOLMBY  HOUSE. 

THE  INTERPRETER. 

KATE  COVENTRY. 

THE  QUEEN’S  MARIES. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Rose  Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Atelier  du  Lys.” 
MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 

by  Miss  SEWELL:— 

IVORS,  2s.  Cd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  2s.  Cd. 
MARGARET  PERC1VAL,  3s.  Gd. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE,  3s.  Gd. 
URSULA,  3s.  Cd. 


MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  161  Steel 

Plates  from  Drawings  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  and  the  Text  engraved  on  the 
same  Plates.  Super-royal  Svo.  21s. 


DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  Svo.  prio  32s. 

[Just  published. 

The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1760 — 1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Erskixe  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  ISs. 


WOOD’S  HOMES  AFITIIOUT  HANDS;  a 

Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  With  140  Vignettes.  Svo.  price  14s. 

WOOD’S  BIBLE  ANIMALS ;  a  Description 

of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.  With  112  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  14s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Fhoude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  12s. 

LiBBAr.Y  Edition,  12  vols.  demy  8vo.  £S  ISs. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEX- 

TURY.  By  the  same  Author.  3  vols.  Svo.  £2  8s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  crown  -Svo.  18s. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s.  Vol.  III.  6s. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martin eau,  M.A.  5  vols.  Svo.  63s. 

HISTORY'  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Cabinet  Edition.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  24s. 


The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  and  Very  Rev.  John  Saul  Howson,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chester. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Tlates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  ds. 


The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 
Svo.  32s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical ;  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Revised  Edition  i 
(1877).  Medium  8vo.  42s.  1 


WOOD’S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  De- 

scription  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  “'Homes  without 
Hands.”  With  60  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

WOOD’S  INSECTS  at  HOME;  a  Popular 

Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations. 
With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  14s. 

WOOD’S  INSECTS  ABROAD ;  a  Popular 

Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations. 
By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrated  uniformly  with  “  Insects  at  Home.” 
Svo.  14s. 

The  CORRECT  CARD ;  or,  How  to  Play  at 

Whist:  a  Whist  Catechism.  By  Captain  A.  Campbell- Walker,  F*R.G.S. 
late  7lJth  Highlanders;  Author  of  “The  Rifle,  its  Theory  and  Practice.” 
The  Fourth  Edition.  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 


The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC 

CAME  of  WHIST.  By  William  Tole,  F.R.S.  The  Eighth  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Dr.  BULL’S  HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the 

MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in 
the  Lying-in  Room.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  BULL’S  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 

of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
improved.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  ROGET’S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH 

WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  condensed  into  One  Volume.  Medium  Svo.  24s. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  LARGER  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  founded 

on  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions.  4  vols.  4to.  £7. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MB.  B.  L.  FAB  JEON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

Eighth  Edition  now  ready,  with  Illustrations  by  Walter  MacKay,  Is. 

SOLOMON  ISAACS, aOHRISTMAS  STORY. 

Bv  B.  L.  FAB  JEON,  Author  of  “  Blade-o’-Grass,”  “  Brend-and- Cheese  and  Kisses,” 
“An  Island  Pearl.”  "Shadows  on  the  Snow,”  & c.  Forming  the  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  for  1877. 

A  few  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  above. 

41  Mr  Farjcon  has  surpassed  himself.  *  Solomon  Isaacs  ’  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  happiest 
of  the  Christmas  stories  that  have  come  from  Ins  pen.  Mr.  Furjeon  could  not  have  chosen  a 
higher  type  for  his  Christmas  idyll  than  that  of  the  gentle,  modest,  merciful  Jewess. 

Lloyd  s  Weekly  London  A  ewspaper. 

*•  With  such  a  wide  and  all-embracing  love  does  the  author  appeal  to  his  large  circle  of 
readers  this  Christmas-tide,  the  gladdening  influences  of  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
bright  and  genial  story  of 4  Solomon  Isaacs.’  "—Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  story  is  most  diverting,  and  we  doubt  not  that  a  success  awaits  it  surpassing  that  of  any 
of  its  predecessors.”— Court  Journal  . 

‘No  living  writer  can  tor  a  moment  compare  with  the  celebrated  author  of  this  Christmas 

•  ■  <■  ..  .  i lin.nlir  ciw.li  no  in  ort  iclin  drill  rtf  nitn. 


THOMAS  BROWN’S  WILL.  By  Adolphus 

POHE.  3  VOls. 

AN  INNOCENT  SINNER  :  a  Psychological 


Romance.  By  Mabel  Collins.  3  vols. 


*  Mr.  Far  jeon’s  name  is  becoming  a  household  word.  As  regularly  as  we  expect  Christmas, 
do  we  look  i or  a  rich  treat  from  the  pen  of  this  talented  author,  and  Messrs.  Tinsley  Brothers 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  Christmas  annual.”—  Wctherby  News. 

pe~  Woffington.  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan.  Mrs.  ITemans,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Countess 
°  of  Blessington,  Susanna  Centime,  Kitty  Clive,  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell,  &c. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  IRISHWOMEN;  being 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  Noted  Irishwomen  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Century.  By  10.  Owens  Blackburne,  Author  of  ”  A  Woman  Scorned,”  44  The  Way 
Women  Love,”  &c.  2  vols.  bvo.  ass. 

44  Such  a  list  of  names  !  such  memories  evoked  !  The  history  of  these,  related  in  the  kindly 
unaffected  manner  that  marks  these  volumes,  should  alone  make  the  success  of  any  book.” 

Athenaeum , 

“This  isamost  interesting  book.” —  Morning  Post. 

”  A  rich  and  varied  gallery  of  portraits  of  highly-gifted  ladies  of  Celtic  blood.” 

Daily  News. 

44  An  entertaining  and  valuable  book.” — Vanity  Fair. 

Constantinople  to  Poti,  Poti  to  Tiflis,  Tiflis  to  Baku,  &c. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

Journey  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India  vid  Meshed,  Herat,  and  Kandahar. 
By  JIippisley  Cunliffe  Marsh,  Captain  18th  Bengal  Cavalry,  F.li.G.S.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Ms. 

“Tie  deserves  equal  credit  with  Captain  Burnaby  for  pluck  and  resolution;  indeed  lie 
deliberately  faced  a  more  terrible  risk  than  any  that  was  run  by  the  other  traveller.” 

Blackwood. 

44  The  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  accept  with  sati.-diictiou  his  sketches  of  Turkish  life,  from  which  much  information  may 
be  drawn." —  Pictorial  World. 

“  This  is  an  holiest  straightforward  story  of  a  journey  made  by  Captain  Marsh  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  I)adar . They  also  give  ns  a  favourable  impression  of  Captain  Marsh’s  persever¬ 

ance  and  power  of  observation  ;  the  latter  quality  being  especially  manifested  in  his  final 
chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Uussian.advancc  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
frontier  policy  that  England  ought  to  pursue.”—  World. 

TIIE  NEW  SIXPENNY  HUMOROUS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

MIRTH.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  tbe 

Author  of  “Our  Boys.”  “  Married  in  Haste,”  “Cyril’s  Success,"  &c.  Is  now  ready  at 
every  Bookseller’s  and  Railway  Stall  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  WORLD  says:  "  We  welcome  with  extra  warmth  the  new  periodical,  4  Mirth,’  con¬ 
ducted  by  so  genuine  a  humorist  as  Mr.  II.  J.  Byron.” 

The  ERA.  says  :  “  There  could  not  be  a  better  man  for  the  task  ;  and  Mr.  Byron  puts  forth, 
in  addition  to  his  own  contributions,  articles,  sketches,  and  poems,  all  of  a  light  humorous 
kind,  by  most  of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Altogether,  our  recommendation  to  any 
reader  uffiicted  with  low  spirits  is  to  get  *  Mirth.’  ” 

No.  II.,  FOR  DECEMBER,  CONTAINS: 

THE  SHOWMAN’S  SONG,  from  “  Little  Dr.  Faust.”  Words  by  H.  J.  Byron.  Music  by 
M.  Meyer  Lutz. 

(This  Popular  Song,  as  sung  by  Mr.  E.  Terry  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  will  not  be  published 
in  any  other  form.) 

The  Happy  Gaol,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Cook,  G.  A.  Sal  a— Punch.  H.  J.  Byron— 
Godiva  Re-dressed,  G.  Turner— A  Fantasy  of  the  Footlights,  E.  Montague— The  Sin- 
cerest  Flattery,  a  Boxing-Night’s  Story,  E.  L.  Blanchard— A  Moor-ish  Ballad,  A.  Gore— 
Another,  F.  JI.  II emery—1 The  Mystery  ot  a  Dress-coat,  J.  Hollingshead— The  Lay  of  a 
Laid-up  Cynic,  C.  S.  Cheltnam— A  Ruined  Baby,  J.  Albery — An  Orchestral  Squabble, 
11.  J.  Byron  — The  Club  Fiend,  G.  T — Self-evident,  J.  R.  Blanche— The  Ladies  I 
It.  Reece. 

Each  Number'  complete  in  itself. 

NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 

NOW  BEADY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

A  LITTLE  STEPSON:  a  New  Novel.  By 

Florence  Marryat,  Author  of  44  Love’s  Conflict,”  “  Prey  of  the  Gods,”  44  Woman 
against  Woman,”  &e.  2  vols. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  TIIE  RIGHT  TON.  TIIE  EARL  OF  DESART. 

CHILDREN  of  NATURE  :  a  Story  of  Modern 

London.  By  the  Earl  of  Desart,  Author  of  “  Only  a  Woman’s* Love,"  44  Beyond  these 
Voices,”  &e.  2  vols. 

IDA  MILTON ;  or,  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be. 

By  Graham  Stephenson.  3  vols. 


“IF”:  a  New  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“Casque  and  Cowl,”  “The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  “Homeless  and  Friendless,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

SIX  YEARS  AGO.  By  James  Grant, 

Author  of 44  The  Romance  of  War,”  44  Mary  of  Lorraine,"  &c.  2  vols. 


GWEN  WYNN.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 

Author  of  “Lost  Lenore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet,”  44  Half-Blood,”  “  The  Rifle 
Rangers,  44  The  Maroon,"  &c.  3  vols. 

TWO  KNAVES  and  a  QUEEN.  By  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  “Maggie,”  “Fantoccini,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAY  FAIRFAX.  By  Helen  Mar,  Author 

of  “  Loyal  and  True,”  &c.  3  vols. 

44  Is  a  very  charming  story  ;  one  that  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  the  notice  of  novcl- 
xeaders.  —Court  Journal. 

"  A  sound  moral  is  conveyed  in  an  entertaining  story.”— Queen. 

44  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  4  May  Fairfax.4"  ” — itlu  nccinn . 

“  In  many  portions  full  of  easy  bright  dialogue  and  pleasant  incident.”— Morning  Post. 

44  Decidedly  above  the  average  in  the  matter  of  interest.”—  City  Press. 

THE  HA  ZEE  HURST  MYSTERY.  By 

Jessie  Sale  Lloyd.  2  vols.  J 


FREDERICK  VVARNE  &  CO.’S  LIST,  1877-8. 

NEW  BOOKS.— NEW  EDITIONS. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

TIIE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

Editions  which  surpass  all  others  in  Completeness  of  Translation,  Style  of  Production, 
Beauty  oi  Illustrations,  and  Popular  Prices. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON, 

Ever  since  its  original  publication  in  the  German,  has  had  no  first-class  translation.  Edition 
after  edition  has  been  published  in  this  country,  simply  copied  from  one  another,  or  largely 
abridged.  To  mark  a  distinct  change  we  have  had  prepared,  regardless  of  original  outlay. 
Editions  worthy  of  English  production,  so  as  to  completely  distance  in  every  respect  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  make 

WARNE’S  EDITIONS  OP 
TIIE  SWISS  FAMILY  EOBINSON 

Those  that  must  be  universally  used  for  the  future.  We  now  issue  the  following  : 

1.  THE  SEVEN-AND-SIXPENCE  HOME  PRESENTATION 

EDITION.  Large  crown  8vo.  GOO  pp.  toned  paper,  press  printing,  beautiful  Illustrations, 
emblematical  binding,  gilt  edges. 

2.  THE  FIVE-SHILLING  VICTORIA  GIFT  EDITION. 

Crown  8vo.  600  pp.  elegantly  printed,  beautiful  Illustrations,  emblematical  binding,  gilt. 

3.  THE  THREE- AND-SIXPENCE  HOPEFUL  ENTER- 

PRISE  EDITION.  Small  crown  8vo.  GOO  pp.  elegantly  printed,  fully  Illustrated,  gilt. 

4.  TIIE  TWO-SHILLING  CIIANDOS  CLASSICS  EDITION. 

With  280  Illustrations,  590  pp.  cloth. 

5.  TIIE  ONE-AND-SIXPENCE  CIIANDOS  CLASSICS 

EDITION.  With  280  Illustrations,  stiff  wrapper. 

ELEGANT  PRESENTATION  ROOKS. 

THE  ARUNDEL  POETS.  Elegantly  printed  on  a  special  Thin 

Paper,  with  Red-Line  Border,  and  Original  Illustrations  and  Portraits,  elegantly  bound, 
cloth,  red  under  gilt  edges,  each  10s.  Gd. ;  or,  in  morocco,  each  21s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

CYCLOPAEDIC  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED.  By  J.  H.  Pepper, 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  Embracing  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Pneumatics, 
\coustics.  C  hemistry.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised  to  dute,  square  crown  8vo. 
with  upwards  of  GOO  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Us. 

G.  CHRISTOPHER  DAVIES’S  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 

WILDCAT  TOWER:  a  Book  of  Adventures  for  Boys.  By 

the  Author  of  “The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  Square  imperial  16mo.  embellished  with  100 
choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  TIIE  VICTORIA  GIFT-BOOKS. 

OLD  PICTURES  in  a  NEW  FRAME.  By  Douglas 

STRAIGHT,  Esq.,  Burrister-at-Law.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  450,  with  Page  Illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  5s. 

GOD'S  SILVER;  or,  Youthful  Days.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Greene,  Author  of  “Cushions  and  Corners,”  44 Gilbert’s  Shadow,”  fitc.  Crown,  8 vo. 
with  Original  Page  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  each  3s.  Gd. 

MARTIN  NOBLE ;  or,  a  Boy’s  Experience  of  London  Life. 

By  John  George  Watts.  With  Original  Page  Illustrations. 

TIIE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

TIIE  MODERN  PLAYMATE :  a  New  Book  of  Games,  Sports, 

and  Diversion  for  Boys  of  all  Ages.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  With 
GUO  new  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

44  Very  complete  and  accurate.”— Spectator. 

TIIE  BEST  GIFT  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

THE  HOME  BOOK  of  PLEASURE  and  INSTRUCTION. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Valentine.  With  250  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

44  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  thoroughly  acceptable  book  as  a  gift  to  any  young  lady 
or  gentleman  than  the  handsome  and  attractive  volume  before  us.”—  Queen. 

Now  ready,  gratis  on  application, 

WARNE'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  GIFT 

BOOKS,  Elegant  Presentation  Works,  Juvenile  and  Picture  Toy  Books,  in  price  from 
75s.  to  Gd. ;  or  forwarded  post  free. 

THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS.  Entirely  New  Edition,  Red- 

Line  Border,  with  Original  Notes,  Steel  Portraits,  and  Full- Page  Illustrations. 

The  Publishers  notify  that  they  have  now  printed  this  Series  (except  those  named.* 
with  an 

OXFORD  RED-LINE  BORDER; 

that  they  have  slightly  enlarged  the  size  of  the  volumes,  added  new  Illustrations,  and 
such  additions  to  the  Text  as  the  lapse  of  Copyright  has  enabled  them  to  avail  themselves 
of.  These  improvements  make  the 

LANSDOWNE  POETS 

in  every  way  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Series  issued,  as  well  as  the  most  modern  in  style  and 
elegant  in  appearance. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  3s.  6d. ;  morocco.  8s. 


1.  SHAKSPEARE. 

2.  LONGFELLOW, 

3.  BYRON. 

ELIZA  COOK. 

5.  SCOTT. 

6.  BURNS. 

11.  MOORE. 

12.  COW  PER. 

13.  MILTON. 

11.  WORDSWORTH. 


7.  SONGS,  SACRED,  &c. 

8.  GOLDEN  LEAVES,  &c. 

9.  LAUREL  AND  LYRE. 

10.  LEGENDARY  BALLADS. 


15.  MRS.  HEMANS. 

17.  HOOD. 

21.  SHELLEY. 

23.  POPE. 

24.  MACIvAY. 

25.  GOLDSMITH. 

26.  DODD’S  BEAUTIES  OF  SIIAK- 
SPEARE. 

27.  MONTGOMERY  (JAMES). 

28'  puets0N  S  lives  of  tiie 

Also,  uniform  in  size,  without  Red  Line. 


16.  TIIE  POET’S  YEAR. 

18.  CAMPBELL. 

19.  KEATS. 

20.  COLERIDGE. 


1INSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET.  STRAND. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK  IN  EYERY  LIBRARY. 

TOWNSEND’S  MANUAL  of  DATES.  Entirely  Remodelled 

and  Edited  by  Frederick  Martin,  Editor  of  “  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book"  with 
an  Additional  Index  of  some  thousands  of  special  references.  Filth  Edition  demy  8vo 
half-bound,  pp.  l.loO.  18s.  t  ’  J 

Townsend’s  "  Manual  of  Dates,”  the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  subject,  is  in 
this  Edition  issued  in  a  larger  size  and  style  than  heretofore,  has  been  JJemodelled  and 
Edited  by  a  competent  authority,  and  is  produced  in  such  a  style  as  to  cause  Townsend’s 
Dates  by  Martin  to  be  the  most  concise  and  conspicuous  work  of  its  kind. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  HORSE  DOCTOR.  With 

numerous  Recipes.  By  GnoncE  Armataoe,  M.R.C.V.S,  Author  of  “  Every  Man 
his  Own  Cuttle  Doctor,"  Ac.  In  which  is  embodied  Blaine's  u  Veterinary  Art  ” 
Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates,  and  3110  Practical,  Anatomical,  and  Surgical  Woodcut's 
By  liEXitv  Staxsabd.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  830,  half  bound,  21s. 

LONDON  :  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO. 

BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 

70.1 


December  1,  1877.] 


The  Saturday  ileview. 


In-folio,  £S ;  riclily  bound  in  full  morocco,  £8. 

GOETHE’S  FAUST. 

TRANSLATED  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  METRES 

By  THOMAS  JAIMES  ARNOLD,  F.S.A. 

Late  Magistrate  of  the  "Westminster  Police  Court. 

With  13  Steel  Engravings  and  So  Woodcuts  after  the  Famous  Cartoons  of 

A.  LIEZEN  MAYER. 

AND  WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BORDERS  BY  R.  SEITZ. 

One  volume,  large  folio,  160  pages  text,  in  rich  cloth  cover,  after  the  design 

of  A.  Souze. 


The  above  Work  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Illustrated  Work  which  ever 
appeared  in  Germany.  We  quote  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  well-known 
and  leading  German  newspapers  : 

“  This  edition  of  ‘Faust*  excels  in  magnificence  all  books  hitherto  produced  in 
German}’.” -  Kolnische  Zeitung, 

“  Amongst  the  drawings  in  this  new  edition  of  *  Faust,’  the  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Liezen  Mayer  rank  first.  They  are  full  of  life  and  expression.  His  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘Margaret*  is  preferable  to  the  well-known  drawings  by  Kaulbach  and 
Kreling,  because  it  is  more  natural,  and  corresponds  more  with  the  artless  charm  of 
the  character  in  the  poem.” — Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung . 

“  The  fifty  drawings  to  ‘  Faust  *  have  already  created  a  justified  sensation  at  the 
*  Munich  Exhibition.’  We  are  mostly  struck  by  the  charming  and  touching  picture 
of  ‘  Margaret,’  as  represented  in  the  different  stages  of  the  poem.” 

Neue  Freie  Presse. 

“We  may  state  safely  that  there  has  never  been  a  finer  edition  of  ‘  Faust,’  and 
wish  this  great  work  the  fullest  success.” — Fremdenblatt. 

“  For  the  first  time  *  Faust’  has  been  illustrated  in  the  spirit  of  the  ‘  Poet.’  A 
great  master  of  the  new  German  realistic  school  has  created  a  grand  monument  to 
the  poet,  to  himself,  and  to  art.  He^together  with  the  engraver  and  printer,  has 
created  a  magnificent  work,  which  places  itself  at  once  in  the  first  rauk,  and  of 
which  the  German  nation  may  be  proud.” — Ueber  Land  und  Meer. 


THE  FRENCH  EDITION. 

EAUST  : 

Tragedie  de  Goethe. 

Traduction  de  J.  PORCHAT. 

Avec  titres  et  encadrements  imprimis  en  rouge.  Richemont  cartonne  avec 
fers  sp§ciaux,  £5. 

25  numbered  on  papier  de  Chine  and  25  on  papier  Whatman.  Per  copy  on  papier 
de  Chine,  £10;  on  papier  Whatman,  £12  10s. 


The  GERMAN  EDITION  of  the  above  may 

likewise  be  hail  of  Messrs.  HACHETTE  &  CO.  Cloth,  £G ;  richly  bound,  £8. 


BIDA’S  NEW  WORK. 

L’HISTGIRE  DE  JOSEPH: 

Tir6e  de  la  Traduction  de  la  Bible. 

Par  LEMAISTRE  de  SACY. 

Enrichiedel8  grandes  compositions,  gravges  A  l’eau  forte,  d'aprSs  les  dessins  do 
Bida,  par  Gancherel,  Gilbert,  Greux,  Flameng,  Hfidouin,  Lalauze,  Waltner,  et  de  21) 
tides  de  chapitres  on  culs-de-lampe,  dessinfe  par  Bida  et  graves  snr  hois,  avec  en¬ 
cadrements  et  titres  imprimfis  en  rouge. 

Un  volume  grand  in-folio,  £2  10s. ;  in  ornamental  cloth,  £3. 

150  numbered  copies  have  been  printed  on  papier  de  Hollande,  50  on  papier  de 
Chine,  and  50  on  papier  Whatman.  Per  copy  on  papier  de  Hollande,  £5 ; 
on  papier  de  Chine,  £6  5s. ;  on  papier  Whatman,  £7  10s. 


Iu-lto.  The  New  Companion  Volume  to  Francis  Wey’s  “  Rome,” 
Eousselet’s  “  India  of  the  Rajahs,”  Lore's  “  Spain,” 

Marcoy’s  “  South  America,”  &c. 

LES  BORDS  ‘  de  FADRIATIQUE  et  le 

MONTENEGRO  (“The  COASTS  of  the  ADRIATIC  SEA  and 
MONTENEGRO  ”).  Far  Charles  Yriarte.  Containing  Venice, 
Istria,  the  Quarnero  Channel,  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  the  Italian 
Coast.  A  magnificent  volume  in-4to.  containing  ,-jOO  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ings,  £2  10s. ;  in  rich  ornamental  half-binding,  £3  5s. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  Work,  and  the  Descriptive  and  Fietorial 
part  of  Montenegro  is,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  of  great 
interest. 

TABLEAUX  et  SCENES  de  la  VIE  des 

ANIMAUX.  Far  F..  Lesbazeili.es.  Un  magnifique  volume  in-4to. 
illustfe  de  20  grandes  compositions  gvavees  sur  bois  d’apres  les  dessins 
de  J.  Worn;  2js.  ;  in  rich  ornamental  cloth,  gilt  edges,  30s. 

LE  TOUR  du  MONDE:  Nouveau  Journal  des 

Voyages.  Publie  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Edouard  Chakton,  ct  tres- 
richement  illustre  par  nos  plus  celebres  artistes.  For  1877  (the  Nth 
Yearly  Volume),  contains  the  following  Travels :  De  Commander 
Yer.ney  Lovett  Cameron,  A  travel's  l’Afrique,  de  Zanzibar  a  Ben- 
guela  ;  de  M.  Henri  Belle,  cn  Grece  ;  de  Madame  Lydie  Pascii- 
kofk,  A  Falun' re  ;  de  M.  Noedensiciold,  dans  la  mer  de  Kara ;  de  M. 
Gie  Ferai'd,  A  Constantine  ;  de  M.  Paul  Marcoy,  dans  la  region  de 
Titicaca  ;  do  M.  Cn.  Yriarte,  an  Montenegro  et  sur  la  rive  italienne 
de  1’ Adriatique  ;  de  M.  Edouard  Andre,  dans  la  Colombie ;  du 
Colonel  Pkejewalski,  an  Thibet ;  de  M.  Francis  Garniei:,  dans  le 
Tong-Kin  ;  et  de  M.  le  Dr.  Ciiarnay,  dans  les  Pampas  de  l’Amerique 
du  Sud.  With  500  Wood  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
and  27  Maps  and  Plans,  25s. ;  bound,  31s. ;  bound  in  2  vols.  35s. 

The  17  Yearly  Volumes  contain  300  Travels,  nearly  10,000  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  370  Maps  and  Plans.  Per  volume,  25s. ;  bound,  31s.; 
bound  in  2  vols.  85s. 

LE  JOURNAL  de  la  JEUNESSE :  New 

Weekly  Periodical,  for  Children  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years.  For  1877. 
The  five  first  years  of  this  well-known  Periodical  form  now  10  splendid 
volumes,  and  contain  numerous  Stories,  Biographical  Sketches,  Travels, 
Adventures,  Articles  on  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  and  on  Sciences 
and  Arts,  all  by  well-known  Authors,  and  are  furthermore  illustrated 
by  3,000  Wood  Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists.  Per  year, 
2  vols.  20s. ;  red  ornamental  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2Gs. 


Grand  in-8vo. 

NOUVELLE  GEOGRAPHIE  UNIVER- 

SELI.E  :  la  Terre  et  les  Homines.  Par  Elisee  Reclus.  III.  La 
Suisse — L’Autriehe-Hongrie — et  l’empire  d’AHemagne.  Un  magnifique 
volume  in-8vo.  je'sus,  contenant  8  cartes  tirees  a  part  et  en  couleur,  plus 
de  200  cartes  inserees  dans  le  texte  et  60  gravures  sur  bois,  d’apres  les 
dessins  de  MM.  Avenet,  Barclay,  Ph.  Benoist.  Delort,  Ferat,  Gorski, 
Hubert-Glerget,  D.  Lancelot,  F.  Lix,  Maillart,  Riou,  Schrader,  Sorrieu, 
Taylor,  Therond,  H.  Toussaint,  Th.  Weber.  Price  30s.;  rich  half¬ 
binding,  37  s. 

Likewise  Vol.  I.  L’EUROPE  MlsPJDIONALE  (Grece,  Turquie, 
Boumanie,  Serbie,  Italie,  Espagne  et  Portugal),  containing  4  cartes  en 
couleur,  174  cartes  inseres  dans  la  texte  et  73  gravures  sur  bois  ;  and 
Vol.  II.  La  FRANCE,  containing  line  grand'  carte  de  la  France.  10 
cartes  en  couleur,  234  cartes  inserees  duns  le  texte  et  69  vues  et  types 
graves  sur  bois.  Same  price. 

Now  complete, 

L’ HIS  TO  I  RE  cI’ANGLETERRE,  depuis  les 

Temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu’A  l’Avenement  de  la  Reine  Victoria. 
Kacontee  a  uies  Petits-Enfants.  Par  M.  Guizot:  et  recueillie  par 
Madame  de  Witt,  nde  Guizot.  Tome  II.  comprenant  l’histoire 
d’Angleterre  depuis  la  mort  de  la  reine  Elisabeth  jusqu’A  l’avenement 
de  la  reine  Victoria.  Un  magnifiqi'.e  volume  grand  in-8vo.  jesus,  con- 
tenant  116  gravures  dessinees  sur  bois  par  Emile  Bayard,  Sidney  Hall, 
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THE  WAR. 

IN’  the  midst  of  confused  and  conflicting  reports  there  ' 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Turks  have 
in  some  degree  improved  their  position  since  their  loss  of 
Etropol.  Suleiman  Pasha  has  gained  a  considerable 
success  in  the  capture  of  Elena,  a  strategic  position  of 
importance  to  the  east  of  Tirnova ;  and  should  he  be 
strong  enough  to  follow  up  the  blow  promptly  and 
vigorously,  he  may  succeed  in  compelling  the  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  to  detach  a  force  from  the  front  of 
Plevna  in  order  to  check  his  advance.  The  success  which, 
according  to  telegrams  from  Constantinople,  had  been 
simultaneously  obtained  by  Mehemet  Ali  at  Kamarli.  on 
the  road  to  Orkanye,  is  not  confirmed  by  Russian  accounts  ; 
and  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  conjecture  the  result  of 
what  is  apparently  a  combined  movement  of  the  Turkish 
generals  for  the  relief  of  Plevna.  The  main  interest  of 
the  war  is  still  concentrated  on  the  trial  of  endurancte 
between  Osman  Pasha  and  the  Russian  army  by  which  his 
position  is  enclosed.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
or  balance  contradictory  statements  as  to  the  ability  of 
Osman  to  feed  his  army.  Apart  from  the  chances  of 
his  receiving  effectual  relief  from  the  outside,  every  day 
during  which  he  can  hold  out  diminishes  the  probability  of 
an  advance  to  Adrianople  during  the  winter;  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  tenacity  may  be  prudent  and  laudable  even 
if  his  condition  is  consciously  hopeless.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  reason  to  doubt 
the  capacity  of  the  Russian  army  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  maintain  the  investment  when  winter  weather 
has  finally  set  in.  A  Correspondent  at  the  Russian  head¬ 
quarters  incidentally  remarks  that  on  one  snowy  night 
the  bombardment  was  directed  on  the  town  of  Plevna  in 
the  hope  that  a  large  number  of  Turkish  troops  might  have 
been  driven  there  to  take  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  During  the  same  night  the  condition  of  the 
army  outside  the  works  cannot  have  been  enviable  ;  and, 
if  the  snow  had  remained  and  increased,  the  conveyance 
of  supplies  to  the  front  would  have  become  difficult  and 
uncertain.  The  same  writer  observes  that  there  must, 
after  such  exposure,  be  much  sickness  in  both  armies ; 
and  no  returns  have  been  published  of  the  temporary  or 
permanent  loss  of  the  Russians  by  disease.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  is  officially  stated  to  be  between 
70,000  and  80,000,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  neces¬ 
sary  or  expedient  to  record  cases  of  illness.  The 
numbers  of  the  Russian  army  round  Plevna  are  roughly 
estimated  at  100,000,  while  the  garrison  or  besieged  army 
is  supposed  to  number  50,000  men.  The  garrison  has 
probably  better  shelter ;  but  the  Russian  troops  have 
hitherto  had  no  stint  of  food. 

In  expectation  of  the  fall  of  Plevna,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  conquest  of  Armenia  is  virtually 
complete,  Russian  journals,  with  or  without  official 
authority,  become  every  day  more  overbearing  in  their 
menaces  and  demands.  At  one  time  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  perhaps  proposed  to  be  content  with  the  cession  of 
Batoum  ;  but  its  organs  now  announce  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
taining  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  perhaps  Erzeroum.  The 
audacious  project  of  converting  the  Black  Sea  into  a 
Russian  lake,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  no 
corresponding  inlet  for  foreign  fleets,  is  now  more  con¬ 
fidently  repeated.  The  same  writers  announce  that  Bulgaria, 


Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  are  to  enjoy  autonomy,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  bear  to  Russia  the  same  relation  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  alliance  which  places  the  armies  of  Roumania 
and  Servia  at  the  disposal  of  the  invader.  As  if  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  and  defying  opposition,  the  organs  of 
the  Russian  Government  state  that*  in  resentment  for  the 
unfriendly  feeling  attributed  to  England,  the  Emperor  will 
not  allow  the  English  Government  to  take  any  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  As  at  the  time  when  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  was  tendered  to  the  Powers  for  sig¬ 
nature  at  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  the  three  Impe¬ 
rial  Governments  are  to  undertake  alone  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  question.  Germany  is,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  more  Russian  than  Russia  herself,  and 
it  is  true  that  Austria  has  hitherto  servilely  followed  the 
lead  of  Germany.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  terms  of 
the  future  peace  will  be  settled  independently  of  England  ; 
but  the  exclusion  from  the  councils  of  Europe  of  the  Power 
which  has  hitherto  protected  Turkey  against  a  rapacious 
enemy  will  depend,  not  on  the  choice  of  the  Russian 
Government,  but  on  the  possible  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  England  to  interfere.  Against  a  combination  of  three 
great  military  potentates  no  land  operations  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  provinces  ai’e  possible  ;  and  Armenia  is  also  out  of 
reach  of  an  English  army.  If  the  Russian  Government 
really  cares  for  the  right  of  sending  ships  of  war  into  the 
Mediterranean,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  assent  of 
the  Power  which  can  more  effectually  than  any  other  con¬ 
cede  or  withhold  the  privilege.  The  preposterous  demand 
by  Russia  of  monopoly  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Straits, 
qualified  by  the  nominal  admission  of  Turkey,  reduced  to 
dependence  on  the  conqueror,  will  not  be  seiaously  pre¬ 
ferred  either  to  England  or  to  any  other  Power. 

According  to  one  version  of  the  projected  treaty,  Austria 
is  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  Russia  by  the  process 
of  applying  the  same  rule  of  conquest  to  the  Northern  and 
Southern  provinces  which  are  to  be  severed  from  Turkey. 
If  Bulgaria  is  made  nominally  independent,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  are  to  be  organized  after  the  same  pattern  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annexation  of  Bulgaria  by 
Russia  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  Austrian  seizure  of 
Bosnia.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Russia  may  wish  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  partition  of  Poland ;  but 
Austria  has  always  been  conscious  of  having  committed  an 
error  when  the  Minister  of  Maria  Theresa  only  meditated 
a  crime.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  troubles 
Austria  refused  to  occupy  the  provinces  bordering 
on  Dalmatia ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  both  Ger¬ 
man  Austria  and  Hungaiy  deprecate  the  acquisition 
of  additional  Slavonic  territory.  Although  on  this  point 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  in  Austria,  and  none  in 
Hungary,  the  Court  of  Vienna  may  perhaps  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  military  aristocracy,  which  has  always 
clung  to  Russia  as  the  steady  enemy  of  constitutional 
freedom.  The  veteran  KossutiI  has  published  a  warning 
which  will  be  heard  by  his  own  countrymen,  though  not 
by  Austrian  generals  and  courtiers.  He  has  always  opposed 
the  union  which  was  effected  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
by  Count  Beust  in  1867  ;  and  he  still  disclaims  any  special 
regard  for  Austria ;  but  in  this  instance  he  holds  that  the 
interests  of  both  countries  are  identical,  and  he  earnestly 
recommends  immediate  intervention  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Turkey.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Russian  advo¬ 
cates  of  Slavonic  aggression  have  always  held  the  same 
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opinion.  General  Fadaieff  long  since  declared  that  the 
defeat  or  destruction  of  Austria  was  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  The  Russians  are  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  aid  which  they  rendered  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  to  the  Austrian  Government  inthesuppression 
of  Hungarian  independence.  If  a  separation  had  then  been 
effected  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  monarchy,  a  per¬ 
manent  alliance  between  Hungary  and  Turkey  would  have 
offered  formidable  obstacles  to  Russian  ambition.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  Government  of  Vienna  would,  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  and  interests  both  of  its  German 
and  its  Hungarian  subjects,  have  pursued  the  same  policy. 
After  long  vacillation  the  Austrians  threw  their  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  Western  alliance  by  occupying  the 
Hanubian  Principalities  during  the  Crimean  war.  For 
many  years  afterwards  Russia  retaliated  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  unfriendliness;  and  in  1866,  and  again  in 
1870,  by  menacing  demonstrations  in  favour  of  Prussia. 
The  quarrel  was  at  last  patched  up  by  the  diplomatic 
ingenuity  of  Prince  Bismarck  ;  and  the  alliance  of  the 
three  Emperors  for  the  professed  pui’pose  of  maintaining 
peace  has  been  a  principal  cause  of  a  bloody  and  dangerous 
war.  There  have  been  times  when  the  freedom  of  Hungary 
and  the  national  existence  of  Poland  were  apparently  dear 
to  Englishmen.  It  could  not  then  have  been  supposed  that 
Russian  conquest  would  be  encouraged  even  by  the 
applause  of  a  thoughtless  rabble.  Lord  Derby  intimates 
that  Austria  has  never,  during  the  present  contest,  been 
willing  to  co-operate  with  England.  It  was  already  known 
that  the  Court  of  Vienna  had  been  a  pai'ty  to  the  affront 
offered  to  England  by  the  Berlin  Memorandum.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  patriotic  Hungarian,  once  the  chosen 
leader  of  his  countrymen,  should  lament  the  timid  and 
suicidal  policy  of  the  present  Goveimment.  In  concert 
with  England  Austria  might  have  prevented  the  war ;  but 
now  it  is  too  late  to  avert  the  consequences. 


FRANCE. 

rjTHE  history  of  the  past  week  in  France  will  no  doubt 
JL  be  known  some  day,  but  at  present  it  is  difficult  to 
make  even  a  guess  at  what  has  really  happened.  Neither 
party  probably  has  disclosed  its  real  intentions,  and  one 
perhaps  does  not  know  what  its  real  intentions  are.  The 
Left,  we  may  believe,  is  genuinely  and  naturally  anxious  to 
see  the  last  of  Marshal  MacMahon.  To  begin  once  more 
the  old  round  of  Cabinets  which  are  framed  to  represent 
only  the  less  characteristic  elements  in  the  majority,  in 
order  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  President,  and 
which  fail  to  secure  it  after  all,  is  not  a  prospect  that 
can  have  many  charms.  But  the  Left  is  bound  by  its 
own  principles  not  to  state  this  desire  frankly.  It  has 
said  so  much  about  the  President’s  irresponsibility  that 
it  can  hardly  hold  the  Marshal  responsible  for  what  he  has 
done,  provided  that  he  chooses  again  to  take  shelter  under 
his  constitutional  character  and  to  profess  his  readiness  to 
accept  a  Ministry  from  the  majority.  What  the  Marshal 
himself  has  been  aiming  at  since  the  failure  of  the  “  Ministry 
“  of  Affairs  ”  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  According  to  the  last 
news  he  is  going,  after  all,  to  submit  to  the  Chamber ;  but 
every  conceivable  alternative  has  been  attributed  to  him 
in  turn,  and  attributed  with  equal  confidence,  and  perhaps 
with  equal  truth.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  his  real  ad¬ 
visers  during  this  interval  have  not  been  men  to  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  a  conflict  with  the  country,  if  they  could  but 
assure  themselves  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  their 
coming  out  conquerors.  The  Marshal  has  said  much  less 
of  late  about  his  respect  for  the  Constitution,  and  it 
is  hardly  doing  him  an  injustice  to  suspect  that 
by  this  time  he  has  pretty  weli  lost  count  of  what  his 
obligations  under  the  Constitution  are.  Most  men  take 
their  colour  in  some  degree  from  those  with  whom  they 
habitually  associate,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Marshal  MacMahon  is  exceptionally  unimpressible.  It  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Royalist  and  Imperialist  factions  throw 
up  the  game  now,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will 
again  find  themselves  in  as  favourable  a  position  for  play- 
iug  it.  The  Left  will  have  had  warning  enough  to  make 
them  cautious  as  regards  their  own  policy,  and  watchful 
as  regards  the  policy  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  not  likely 
that  another  Minister  will  consent  to  take  office  except 
under  very  much  moi’o  rigorous  conditions  than  those 
which  satisfied  M.  Jules  Simon.  The  Left  will  want  to 
guard  themselves  against  another  16th  of  May,  and,  I 


in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  doing  this,  the 
chances  of  the  reactionary  party  continuing  to 
guide  the  Marshal’s  action  from  behind  will  grow  fewer. 
What  is  plain  to  outsiders  must  be  quite  as  plain  to  those 
whose  fortunes  depend  on  their  seeing  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  this  makes  it  likely  that  there  may  yet  be  obstacles  to 
be  got  over  before  France  is  once  more  blessed  with  a 
really  Parliamentary  Ministry. 

If  t lie  Senate  could  be  induced  to  vote  a  second  dissolu¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Marshal  would 
gladly  resort  to  it ;  and  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
his  recent  vacillations  is  that  they  have  been  regulated  by 
his  alternate  hopes  and  fears  upon  this  point.  He  has  been 
a  great  deal  more  anxious  to  put  his  adversaries  in  the 
wrong  than  to  put  himself  in  the  right ;  and  to  effect  this 
end  he  has  not  thought  it  beneath  him  to  state  what  he 
would  like  to  be  the  truth  as  though  it  were  the  truth.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  the  Ministerial  Note  announcing  that  the 
negotiation  with  the  Left  had  come  to  nothing,  owing  to 
the  determination  of  the  Left  to  impose  impracticable  terms 
upon  the  Marshal,  was  incorrect  in  a  material  point. 
Whatever  the  Left  might  have  determined  to  do,  they  had, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  imposed  no  terms  at  all.  When  the  Chief 
of  the  State  wishes  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  majority 
in  the  Legislature,  he  is  usually  in  no  difficulty  as  to  whom 
to  apply  to  for  enlightenment.  The  Marshal  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  M.  GrSvy  had  succeeded  to  M. 
Thiers’s  place  as  leader  of  the  Republican  party ;  or,  if  he 
was  still  ignorant  of  it,  he  might  at  all  events  have  asked 
M.  Gk(5vy  the  question.  Instead  of  this,  he  chose  to  hold 
communications  with  M.  Duclerc,  with  M.  Battie,  with 
M.  de  Lesseps — with  anybody,  in  short,  who  could 
be  represented  as  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Left 
if  it  suited  the  Marshal’s  purpose,  or  treated  as 
persons  of  no  authority  if  it  appeared  more  con¬ 
venient.  At  first  this  ingenious  device  seemed  to 
prosper.  M.  Duclerc  did  say  something  which  the 
Marshal’s  advisers  thought  they  could  turn  to  account. 
The  Left,  M.  Duclerc  thought,  would  insist  on  the 
Marshal  proposing  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  with  a 
view  of  curtailing  the  liberty  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  at 
present  reserved  to  the  President  and  the  Senate  jointly. 
Here  was  the  opportunity  the  Marshal  had  been  wanting. 
Such  a  stipulation  involved  an  attack  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate.  If  he  resisted  it,  he  would  appear  to  be 
fighting  the  Senate’s  battle  as  well  as  his  own  ;  and,  when 
he  was  maintaining  the  joint  right  of  dissolution,  the 
Senate  could  hardly  refuse  him  permission  to  exercise  it 
once  more.  Unfortunately  the  Note  related  to  the  actions 
of  other  persons  than  the  Marshal  ;  and  it  was  no  sooner 
published  than  it  was  contradicted  by  those  who  were 
best  able  to  certify  its  inaccuracy.  M.  Grevy  was  the  only 
member  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  who 
had  seen  the  Marshal,  and  he  declared  that  the  question 
of  conditions  had  never  been  spoken  of  between  them. 

The  Left,  through  its  representative,  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee,  replied  to  the  Ministerial  Note  by  refusing  to  vote 
any  money.  There  have  apparently  been  some  searchings 
of  heart  among  them  before  coming  to  this  point.  A 
short  time  back  it  was  said  that  they  would  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  and  would  vote  the  expenses  of  the  de¬ 
partments  and  of  the  great  services,  while  withholding  the 
salaries  of  the  Marshal  and  his  immediate  subordinates. 
There  was  an  air  of  prudence  about  this,  because  it  did 
not  put  the  Left  in  the  position  of  causing  real  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  .  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  Marshal  MacMahon’s  sins. 
It  may  be  supposed,  however,  tlpat  a  half-and-half 
measure  of  this  kind  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  a 
party  which  has  received  so  much  additional  provocation 
since  the  elections.  After  all,  the  majority  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  returned  to  receive  the  Marshal’s  submis¬ 
sion,  not  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  and  it  might  not 
have  been  easy  to  persuade  the  electors  that  this  mission 
could  be  best  discharged  by  minimizing  the  pressure  to 
which  the  Marshal  was  to  be  subjected.  Besides  this,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Orleanist  Senators  would  consent  to 
a  fresh  dissolution  merely  because  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  had  exercised  its  undoubted  right  of  withholding 
the  supplies  from  a  Cabinet  which  did  not  possess  its  con¬ 
fidence.  This  belief  on  the  part  of  the  Left  has  been  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  event.  The  Orleanist  Senators  met  o»  Wednes¬ 
day  to  consider  the  situation,  and  resolved  not  to  support 
a  second  dissolution  unless  the  Chamber  should  be  guilty 
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of  some  excess.  This  was  bad  Dews  for  the  Marshal, 
because  it  proved  that  the  Orleanist  Senators  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  refusal  of  the  Budget  an  excess;  and  as  this  is  all 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  likely  or  anxious  to  do,  it 
was  tantamount  to  a  final  rejection  of  the  demand  for  a 
dissolution.  The  methods  of  escaping  a  capitulation  were 
thus  reduced  to  two.  The  Marshal  might  either  prorogue 
the  Chambers  and  set  to  work  to  raise  money  without  even 
a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  order  fresh  elections  on  his  own 
authority — which  would  be  a  coup  d'etat ;  or  he  might 
abandon  the  ungrateful  task  of  governing  a  people  which 
no  longer  cares  to  be  governed  by  him,  and  resign  his 
office.  Probably,  if  there  had  been  auy  decent  chance  of 
success,  he  would  have  tried  the  former  alternative.  But 
a  coup  d’etat,  undertaken  without  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Senate,  would  in  the  present  circumstances  of  France 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  civil  war.  The  majority  know 
their  numbers.  There  is  no  phalanx  of  obedient  peasants 
waiting  to  approve  at  the  polling-booth  whatever  the 
President  may  do  in  the  streets.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  longer  an  army  waiting  to 
do  the  President’s  bidding  in  the  streets.  The  deputies 
would  hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  a 
second  time  ;  and  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Chambers  might 
find  both  troops  and  generals  ready  to  protect  them  when 
called  upon.  It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  that  the  Marshal 
should  prefer  submission  to  fighting.  It  is  less  intelligible 
-that  he  should  prefer  submission  to  resignation. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  has  made  two  speeches 
this  week,  one  to  the  Christchurch  Conservatives  at 
Bournemouth,  where  he  went  to  help  a  political  ally,  and 
one  at  Exeter,  where  he  spoke  in  the  midst  of  Devonshire 
friends  of  all  parties.  The  interest  of  the  proceedings  at 
Exeter  was  mainly  personal,  and  there  is  little  to  remark 
about  them  but  that  a  tribute  of  honour  and  regard  was 
gracefully  paid  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  alike  to  a  public 
man  who  has  fairly  earned  all  the  good  things  that  zealous 
supporters  and  generous  opponents  can  find  pleasure  in  i 
saying  of  him.  The  Bournemouth  speech  was  naturally  quite  | 
different  from  that  which  was  appropriately  addressed  to  an  I 
•audience  of  friends  and  neighbours.  Whenever  Sir  Stafford  | 
Northcote  speaks  as  a  political  leader,  he  has  and  can  j 
have  but  two  things  to  say.  He  can  tell  his  hearers  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  is  what  they  know 
it  to  be,  and  he  can  tell  them  that  at  home  much  the  I 
best  thing  for  the  country  is,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  that 
the  present  Ministry  should  be  kept  indefinitely  in  office. 
At  Bournemouth  Sir  Stafford  repeated  in  the  most  formal 
way  the  assurance  given  by  Lord  Derby  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  never  varied,  and  had  no  intention  of  varying, 
from  the  declaration  made  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Cross,  as 
to  the  points  which  it  conceived  really  touched  English  inte-  ! 
rests.  In  plain  language  this  means  that  the  Ministry  does  j 
not  think  the  command  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  is  a  1 
matter  of  no  moment  or  of  great  moment  according  as 
Turkish  or  Russian  arms  prevail.  It  has  concluded,  and 
abides  by  the  conclusion,  that  the  possession  of  Armenia  is  a  | 
matter  to  be  settled  between  Russia  and  Turkey  alone,  and 
that  England  will  not  fight  to  keep  Armenia  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Czar.  When  this  is  once  said,  no  great  anxiety 
is  felt  as  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  Sir 
-Stafford  Northcote  justly  observed  that  there  are  matters 
in  diplomacy  which  cannot  be  at  once  revealed  to  all  the 
world.  There  must  be  a  decent  reserve  in  what  is  said  in 
England  as  to  views  and  intentions  communicated  confi- 
-dentially  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Continental  Powers. 
Sir  Stafford  spoke  as  if  he  was  disappointing  his  hearers 
by  not  communicating  some  important  secret,  and  had  to 
justify  himself  for  his  silence.  But  this  was  only  a  par¬ 
donable  art  of  rhetoric.  He  knew  that  no  one  present, 
and  that  no  one  who  would  read  the  report  of  what  he  j 
■said,  had  the  slightest  expectation  of  his  uttering  a  word 
which  could  commit  the  Foreign  Office.  That  he  should 
maintain  silence  as  to  the  communications  now  going  on 
with  foreign  Powers  was  not  a  disappointment,  but  the  ! 
fulfilment  of  an  assured  expectation.  Sir  Stafford  North-  j 
cote  is  no  more  likely  to  disclose  a  secret  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Bournemouth  than  he  is  to  keep  his  hat  on  iu 
church.  He  is  tolerably  sure  to  behave  as  the  world  ex¬ 
pects  him  to  behave  in  the  situation  in  which  he  happens 
to  be  placed.  But  to  be  discreet  uudoubtedly  implies  dis¬ 


cretion,  and,  by  affecting  to  think  indiscretion  was  expected 
from  him,  be  attached  an  enhanced  value  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  natural  discretion  which  he  exhibited.  It 
was  a  source  of  comfort  to  the  Christchurch  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Conservatives  that  they  had  such  a  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  man  among  them.  Not  to  disclose  secrets  also  implies, 
or  may  be  easily  taken  to  imply,  that  the  speaker  lias 
secrets  to  disclose  ;  and  it  magnifies  the  occasion  of  a  local 
dinner  when  the  assembly  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is 
present  at  the  gathering  a  man  who  knows  great  mys¬ 
teries  and  holds  the  keys  of  European  secrets.  Probably, 
if  Sir  Stafford  bad  been  free  to  disclose  all  he  could  tell, 
it  would  have  been  found  that  lie  had  very  little  to  reveal. 
Silence  had  the  advantage,  not  only  of  enabling  him  to  do 
his  obvious  duty,  but  also  of  bringing  him  the  credit  of 
unlimited  knowledge.  All  this  was  quite  in  character  with 
the  typical  style  of  an  after-dinner  speech ;  and,  as  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  had  to  speak  after  dinner  in  a 
country  town,  an  imaginary  difficulty  about  his  disappoint¬ 
ing  silence  was  as  good  a  topic  as  any  other. 

As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  to  Bourne¬ 
mouth  to  animate  and  strengthen  the  spirits  of  local  Conser¬ 
vatives,  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  say  all  he  could  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  Liberals,  and  to  show  the  title  of  the  Ministry  to 
a  continued  sujiport.  This  is  a  necessary  part  of  party 
politics,  and  no  one  complains  that  a  Conservative  leader 
should  explain  to  his  adherents  in  a  small  constituency 
why  they  should  be  Conservative,  and  why  they  should 
think  themselves  vastly  better  than  tlieir  opponents.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  wearisome  than  these  perpetual  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  general  character  of  parties.  We  seem  never 
to  get  any  further  forward.  Each  speaker  in  turn  slightly 
misrepresents  his  adversaries,  and  then  slightly  alters  facts 
to  the  advantage  of  his  own  party,  and  then  all  is  over, 
and  we  have  to  wait  for  another  banquet  and  another  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  thing.  At  Bournemouth  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  undertook  to  reply  to  Lord  Hartington  in 
Scotland,  and  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to 
describe  Lord  Hartington  as  having  advised  his  followers 
to  show  a  wholesome  indifference  to  principles,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  their  energies  on  getting  their  leaders  back 
into  office.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  this  was  not  fair  to 
Lord  Hartington,  for  it  was  not  meant  to  be  fair.  What 
Lord  Hartington  really  advised  his  followers  to  do 
was  to  unite  on  the  principles  or  measures  as  to  which 
they  were  agreed,  and  to  wait  until  discussion  had  ripened 
opinion  as  to  the  matters  on  which  they  differed.  This  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  mere  bid  for  office ;  and  it 
was  wholly  irrelevant  to  show,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
showed  with  the  utmost  ease,  that  there  are  many  questions 
on  which  leading  Liberals  differ.  If  they  agree  on  enough 
to  afford  occupation  for  a  Ministry,  and  if  the  country  can 
be  persuaded  to  wish  that  they  should  be  entrusted  to 
carry  out  their  plans  within  this  limit,  they  will  sooner 
or  later  be  restored  to  office,  unless,  indeed,  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  by  anticipating  them,  cut  the  ground  from  under 
their  feet.  It  would  seem  that  the  Government  is  of 
ojHuion  that  the  time  has  come  for  beginning  this  process. 
The  two  measures  on  which  Lord  Hartington  bade  the 
Liberals  to  unite  were  the  extension  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  tlie  extension  of  the  county  franchise.  Next  Ses¬ 
sion  the  Ministry,  as  Sir  Stafford  Nqethcote  announced, 
is  going  to  try  its  hand  at  a  local  self-government 
Bill.  He  did  not  seem  to  regard  the  task  as  one  of  any 
difficulty.  It  was  indeed  part  of  his  programme  that 
Conservatives  can  always  do  with  ease  whatever 
Liberals  could  only  do  with  much  noise  and  boast¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  their  new 
task  will  grow  on  the  Ministry  as  they  proceed  with  it. 
If  the  Ministry  really  produces  a  satisfactory  measure — 
complete  in  itself,  wide  and  not  too  wide — it  will  deserve 
much  credit.  Anticipations  of  what  great  things  such  a 
measure  will  bring  with  it  have  already  begun  to  be  formed. 
Even  Irish  obstructiveness  seems  dazzled  with.the  prespect, 
and  Mr.  Butt’s  colleague  ai  Limerick  ha.s  informed  liis 
Irish  frieuds  that  next  Session  Mr.  Butt  will  lead  a 
united  party  which,  far  from  seeking  to  interrupt  the 
action  of  Parliament,  will  urge  it  on  the  path  of  a  reform 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  time  to  dwell  on  the 
glories  of  Home  Rule. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  special  object 
in  going  to  Bournemouth,  as  well  as  the  general  one 
of  cheering  and  informing  his  party.  He  went  to  back 
up  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  whose  seat  for  Christchurch  is 
threatened  at  the  next  election  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
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thought  fit  to  help  forward  his  friend’s  cause  was  curious, 
and  showed  how  much  Lord  HartinGton’s  speeches  have  told 
on  his  mind.  He  naturally  praised  Sir  Drummond  Wolff; 
and  it  was  easy  to  praise  a  member  who  is  always 
ready  to  do  useful  work,  who  is  always  pleasant  io  men  of 
all  parties,  and  gets  on  well  with  all  the  world.  But  it  did 
not  seem  enough  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  merely  to  re¬ 
commend  Christchurch  to  keep  a  good  member  when  it 
has  got  one.  Sir  Drummond  Wolff’s  opponent  would  also 
be  a  most  creditable  member  for  the  borough  to  return. 
Apart  from  politics,  the  constituents  might  feel  that, 
in  returning  either  candidate,  they  had  done  well.  Bat 
Sir  Stafford  hinted  that,  if  they  were  wise  enough 
to  choose  his  man,  they  might  earn  a  signal  reward.  He 
assumed  it  to  be  certain  that  a  measure  for  the  extension 
of  the  county  franchise  would  be  proposed  before 
long,  and  that  the  Conservatives  would  propose  it.  With 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  must  come  redistribution, 
and  if  new  seats  are  to  be  created,  old  seats  must  be  extin¬ 
guished.  Christchurch  is  not  a  very  grand  or  important 
constituency,  and  might  not  unnaturally  fear  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  The  way  to  bo  safe  against  this  terrible  fate  is  to 
return  a  Conservative  member.  If  they  are  in  power  when 
redistribution  is  proposed,  the  Conservative  leaders  will 
have  to  select  the  places  that  are  to  retain  or  to  lose  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  their  friends. 
A  little  borough  that  returned  Sir  Drummond  Wolff 
would  be  omitted  from  the  black  list,  but  might 
easily  be  put  in  it  if  it  swerved  from  the 
right  path  and  returned  a  Liberal.  Very  probably  a 
Liberal  leader  would  look  at  things  in  much  the  same 
light,  and  would  have  a  similar  tenderness  for  such  a 
eonstituency  as  the  Radnor  boroughs.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill  there  were  several  small  constituencies 
which  escaped  extinction  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  at  the  command  of  Whig  patrons.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  when  redistribution  comes,  its  shape  will  vai’y 
greatly  according  as  one  or  the  other  party  is  in  office, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  will  quit  office  without  dealing  with  the  county 
franchise.  They  may  not  much  relish  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  itself,  but  they  will  enjoy  spoiling  the  cry  of 
their  opponents,  and  they  will  not  willingly  part  with  the 
chance  of  shaping  the  constituencies  of  the  future  according 
to  their  fancy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

IT  will  perhaps  be  found  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  entered  fully  on  the  political  topics 
which  at  present  excite  public  interest ;  but  the  short  tele¬ 
graphic  abridgment  of  his  Message  to  Congress  is  almost 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  currency. 
His  assertion  that  tranquillity  and  confidence  have  resulted 
in  the  South  from  his  measures  of  conciliation  will  not  satisfy 
the  malcontent  section  of  the  Republican  party.  There  are 
two  senses  in  which  the  contentment  of  the  South  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  the  population  which  may  respectively  be  satisfied  or 
aggrieved.  From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hayes  the  dominant  Republican  party  assumed  the 
patronage  of  the  coloured  population,  with  the  eventual 
result  of  provoking  the  superior  race  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  South  to  reassert  its  natural  ascendency.  In  Louis¬ 
iana  and  South  Carolina,  where  conflicting  parties  were 
almost  equally  balanced,  the  Federal  Government  gave 
military  support  to  the  coloured  party  and  to  its  white 
leaders  and  allies.  Mr.  Hayes  saw  the  expediency  of 
recognizing  the  stable  equilibrium  which  had  been 
established  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  party. 
Democratic  Governors  were  admitted  to  office  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  the  President  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  during  a  recent  visit  to  some  of 
the  States  which  were  lately  disaffected.  He  is  probably 
justified  in  stating  that  the  outrages  formerly  perpetrated 
by  white  delinquents  have  abated  with  the  causes  of 
irritation  to  which  they  were  due.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  races  have  been 
improved  by  the  removal  of  an  artificial  inversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  society ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  surviving  Abolitionists  and  their  political  allies  should 
acquiesce  in  the  practical  confutation  of  their  doctrines. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  national  prejudice  or  conviction, 
the  extreme  Republicans  had  declared  the  possession  of 


the  franchise  to  be  the  only  security  for  the  freedom 
and  rights  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  They,  will  not 
readily  be  persuaded  to  admit  that  their  clients  are 
effectually  protected  from  oppression,  as  long  as  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  outvoted  or  controlled. 

The  question  of  Civil  Service  reform  affects  the  Re¬ 
publican  leaders  more  nearly  than  any  philanthropic 
policy.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  the  Southern  States  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats  ;  but  the  institution  of  a  permanent 
and  non-political  body  of  Civil  servants  would  derange  all 
the  electoral  habits  of  the  party  and  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  President  indeed  professes  his  desire  to  act 
in  concert  with  both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  have  fre¬ 
quently  passed  Resolutions  in  favour  of  purity  of  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Message  was 
delivered,  the  most  powerful  Republican  Senators  were 
actively  engaged  in  thwarting  the  President’s  attempts  to 
reform  the  service.  The  exclusion  of  paid  functionaries  from 
electoral  activity  seemed  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  the 
party,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lately  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  explain  away  a  circular  notice  in  which  the 
President  had  forbidden  Civil  officers  to  interfere  in  elec¬ 
tions.  The  highly  paid  staff  of  the  Hew  York  Custom 
House,  having  been  appointed  by  the  late  Government  as 
a  reward  for  political  services,  were  prepared,  as  it  was 
understood,  to  disobey  the  President’s  injunctions.  By 
dismissing  several  of  their  number  and  by  nominating  suc¬ 
cessors,  Mr.  Hayes  tested  the  willingness  of  the  Senate  to 
concur  in  his  reforms.  Mr.  Conkling,  who  has  publicly 
denounced  the  President’s  policy,  has  determined  to  try 
his  strength  on  the  question  of  the  new  Custom  House 
appointments  ;  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  President’s 
Message  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  approval  of 
the  nominations.  The  Senate  had  also  for  the  time  ad¬ 
journed  the  consideration  of  a  diplomatic  appointment ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  understanding  that  a  new 
President  has  a  customary  right  to  recall  Ministers  at 
foreign  States,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  places  for  his 
friends  and  supporters.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Welsh  to 
the  English  Legation  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
although  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  preferred  Mr. 
Cameron. 

Some  anxiety  had  been  felt  in  consequence  of  the 
reticence  which  had  been  observed  by  the  Executive 
Government  during  the  late  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Resumption  Act  and  for  the  remonetization  of 
silver.  As  on  many  former  occasions,  the  advocates  of 
an  inflated  or  depreciated  currency  have  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  serious  loss  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  been  compelled  to  suspend 
the  issue  of  Four  per  cent,  bonds,  by  which  he  would  have 
effected  a  considerable  saving  in  payment  of  interest. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  for  several 
years  both  undergone  the  burdens  which  attach  to  honesty 
and  failed  to  obtain  the  corresponding  advantage  in  the 
form  of  improved  credit.  Interested  factions,  and  dema¬ 
gogues  in  search  of  popularity,  have  incessantly  renewed 
proposals  for  cheating  the  public  creditor,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  interest 
on  the  debt  to  compensate  investors  for  uncertainty  of 
payment.  Eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  then  including  a  large  majority  of  Republicans, 
almost  unanimously  passed  a  Resolution  that  the  debt 
should  be  paid  in  greenbacks.  About  the  same  time 
President  Johnson  endeavoured  to  outbid  his  political 
opponents  by  recommending  repudiation  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  Even  well-informed  foreigners  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  relied  on  the  Senate  to  defeat  an  outrageous  pro¬ 
posal,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  President  had  neither 
legal  nor  moral  weight.  As  the  factitious  agitation  died 
away,  the  credit  of  the  Union  gradually  improved  ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason,  except  the  risk  of  popular  caprice,  why  the 
richest  community  in  the  world  should  not  borrow  money 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest.  The  President’s  doctrines 
on  the  subject  are  perfectly  sound,  and  the  only  drawback 
to  the  reassuring  tendency  of  his  Message  is  the  strange 
fact  that  full  payment  to  the  national  creditor  should  still 
be  regarded  as  an  open  question. 

As  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  the  beginning 
of  1879  is  already  provided  by  law,  the  President,  if  he  has 
only  faith  iu  his  principles,  and  sufficient  force  of  cha¬ 
racter,  will  defeat  attempts  at  reactionary  legislation  by 
interposing  his  veto.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
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House  of  Representatives  has  already  passed  a  Bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act ;  and  the  measure  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
seems  by  his  Message  to  have  pledged  himself  to  oppose 
a  vicious  policy ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  his 
decision  will  be  overruled  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Still  more  immediate 
interest  is  felt  in  the  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  a  double 
metallic  standard.  Two  different  classes  of  interested  pro¬ 
moters  have  for  some  time  past  urged  on  the  Government 
the  practical  substitution  of  silver  for  gold.  The  general 
advantage  of  defrauding  the  national  creditor  would  coin¬ 
cide  with  an  increased  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  in  the  West.  A  Senator  for  Nevada  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  zealous  advocate  of  a  double  standard,  which 
would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  value  of  property  in  which  his 
constituents,  and  perhaps  himself,  are  interested.  A  double 
standard  in  all  cases  coufers  a  boon  on  the  debtor ;  but  the 
uncertainty  of  contracts  involving  an  option  of  payment 
in  silver  or  gold  is  not  unjust,  though  it  may  be  incon¬ 
venient,  when  both  parties  have  assumed  the  existence  of 
an  alternative.  The  actual  debt  was  contracted  many 
years  after  silver  had  ceased  to  circulate  ;  and  the  contract 
to  pay  in  coin  was  understood  on  both  sides  to  refer  only 
to  gold.  The  President  earnestly  advises  Congress,  if  a 
silver  currency  is  thought  convenient,  to  limit  the  amount 
for  which  silver  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  and  expressly  to 
provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  gold.  It  is  at 
present  impossible  to  calculate  on  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
though  the  majority  will  probably  be  Republican.  The 
upright  Paterson  and  the  enlightened  Conover  have 
puzzled  both  parties  by  their  rapid  adhesions  and  desertions  ; 
and  Kellogg  has  ultimately  been  allowed  to  adorn  the  Senate 
on  the  part  of  Louisiana,  while,  as  a  set-off,  Butler,  a 
Democrat,  represents  South  Carolina.  The  prospect  is 
further  complicated  by  the  Conkling  feud  ;  and  both  the 
parties  are  cloven  by  a  geographical  fissure  in  matters 
relating  to  the  currency.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
President  and  his  Ministers  ai'e  thoroughly  sound  in  their 
maintenance  of  public  faith.  The  Message  also  affords 
some  prospect  of  a  future  return  to  rational  principles  of 
commercial  intercourse.  The  President,  instead  of  pro¬ 
pounding  general  maxims  of  political  economy,  advises 
Congress  to  impose  a  small  duty  on  tea  and  coffee. 
Customs  duties  are  not  for  the  most  part  conducive 
to  Free-trade ;  but  they  are  least  injurious  when  they 
are  levied  on  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
home.  The  whole  amount  of  a  duty  on  tea  would  be  an 
addition  to  the  revenue,  while  the  principal  profit  of  a  duty 
on  iron  or  textile  fabrics  accrues  to  the  manufacturer.  As 
the  President  has  no  power  of  originating  legislation,  his 
recommendations  may  perhaps  have  no  effect ;  but  it  is 
well  that  a  Republican  President  should  announce  his 
dissent  from  the  erroneous  policy  of  his  party. 


THE  PRUSSIAN  AND  ITALIAN  PARLIAMENTS. 

7HEN  we  speak  of  Germany  and  Italy,  we  naturally 
1  think  of  two  Powers  which  form  a  part  of  the 
European  community,  deal  with  European  questions,  and 
exercise  a  European  influence.  But  when  we  speak  of 
Prussia  and  Italy,  we  think  of  smaller  things.  In  each 
there  is  a  local  life  and  a  local  system  of  government. 
They  are  both  types  of  constitutional  monarchies ;  but, 
although  they  have  thus  much  in  common,  they  present 
differences  which  show  how  much  constitutional  Govern¬ 
ments  can  vary.  Were  Belgium  brought  into  the  com¬ 
parison,  a  third  type  would  be  exhibited — that  in  which 
the  Liberal  and  Clerical  parties,  the  parties  that  respectively 
uphold  a  constitutional  Government  for  its  own  sake  and 
take  advantage  of  it  for  their  own  purposes,  are  nearly 
evenly  balanced,  and  where  there  are  very  slight  financial 
difficulties,  and  still  slighter  apprehensions  of  danger 
from  without.  Prussia  and  Italy  are  far  more  like  each 
other  than  either  is  like  Belgium.  In  both  there  is  a 
solid  majority  against  clerical  opponents.  In  both  there 
is  a  considerable  financial  pressure,  and  in  both  there 
is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  Italian  Parliament 
is  always  more  or  less  like  a  French  Parliament.  It  has 
French  modes  of  thought  to  combat,  to  direct,  or  to  adopt. 
Prussia  is  wholly  German.  Its  Parliament  is  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Crown  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It  is 


guided  so  habitually  that  it  only  asks  what  small  limita¬ 
tions  it  can  venture  to  impose  on  this  guidance.  The  State 
is  supreme  in  Prussia,  and  the  Prussians  are  not  only  will¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  so,  but  aro  persuaded  that  this  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  State  is  a  most  valuable  philosophical  idea. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  in  Italy.  The  State, 
as  something  distinct  from  the  Sovereign,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  nation,  is  a  notion  foreign  to  Italian 
thought,  as  foreign  as  it  is  to  English  thought.  Both 
the  Prussian  and  the  Italian  Parliaments  are  constantly 
looking  to  England  to  learn  what,  as  a  Parliament,  they 
ought  to  do ;  and  the  Germans  especially,  who  know  our 
history  better  than  we  do  ourselves,  are  remarkably  fond 
of  trying  how  far  some  English  precedent  will  apply. 
But  the  limits  within  which  English  precedents  can 
apply  are  narrow,  as  in  modern  England  there  is  nothing 
like  the  control  of  the  Crown  as  representing  the  State 
which  exists  in  Germany.  In  many  respects  the  Italian 
Parliament  is  much  more  after  the  English  pattern  than 
the  Prussian  Parliament  is.  For  in  Italy  the  sovereign 
is  strictly  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  accepts  any 
Ministry  that  commands  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and 
leaves  the  Ministry  to  do  as  it  pleases.  In  Italy,  too,  as 
in  England,  there  is  no  separation  of  classes  among 
the  upholders  of  the  constitutional  system.  Men  of  rank, 
of  wealth,  and  of  literary  and  scientific  eminence  do 
not  stand  apart  from  the  constitutional  system  and  its 
working,  as  they  do  to  a  large  extent  in  Prussia.  But  then 
Italy  is  too  near  France,  too  much  bound  up  with  France, 
too  permeated  with  French  ideas  not  to  bo  drawn  often  in 
a  French  direction.  Things  are  often  done  by  the  Italian 
Parliamentary  leaders  which  have  a  distinctly  French  mark 
about  them  ;  and  thus  it  may  be  said  that,  while  both  Parlia¬ 
ments  look  up  to  England  as  the  “  august  mother  of  Par- 
“  liaments,”  they  are  drawn  away  from  the  English  model 
such  as  it  shows  itself  at  present;  the  Prussian  because 
it  can  get  so  very  little  of  English  precedent  into  a  very 
different  system  ;  the  Italian  because  it  finds  its  leaders 
drawn  insensibly  into  French  ways  of  acting  and  thinking. 

Both  Parliaments  are  now  sitting,  and  in  both  questions 
of  some  importance  have  been  raised.  In  Prussia  there  is 
a  large  Liberal  majority,  but  it  does  not  wish  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  mere  dummies.  It  accepts  the  guidance  of  the 
Crown  as  exercised  through  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  ;  but  it  has  a  range  within  which 
it  wishes  to  show  itself  active  and  vigilant,  and  it  makes 
demands,  and  asks  in  a  modest  way,  that  justice  shall  be 
done  it,  and  its  claims  recognized.  But  then  its  way  of 
doing  this  is  not  a  bold  way ;  and  it  is  bat  for  very  little 
that  it  asks.  It  has  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  or  to  coerce  the  Crown  by  refusing  supplies. 
It  is  easily  contented,  and  wishes  to  mark  that  it  is  treat¬ 
ing  with  friends  and  not  enemies.  The  first  subject  that 
has  engrossed  its  attention  is  that  of  municipal  reform. 
When  Parliament  met,  the  leading  Liberals  were  very  much 
set  on  having  a  system  of  local  self-government  established 
in  the  towns,  and  were  strung  up  to  the  pitch  of  determining 
to  exact  it.  They  complained  that  the  King’s  Speech  was 
too  hazy  and  indecisive  on  the  point,  and  they  demanded  a 
distinct  Ministerial  assurance  that  a  proper  measure 
on  the  subject  should  be  brought  forward  without  delay. 
The  Ministry  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  but  urged 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  a  uniform  system 
in  all  towns,  as  the  machinery  which  in  Eastern  Prussia 
might  do  no  harm  would  in  Western  Prussia  place 
the  municipal  government  under  the  control  of  the 
Clerical  party.  The  Liberal  majority  was  thus  left  to  think 
over  the  matter  from  a  new  point  of  view ;  and  the  end 
has  been  that,  with  its  complete  concurrence,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  promised  Bill  has  been  deferred  for  a  year. 
Another  subject  of  discussion  has  been  the  disposal  of  the 
sequestrated  funds  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  The  majority 
did.  not  at  all  object  to  the  funds  being  sequestrated. 
They  agreed  with  Prince  Bismarck  that  they  could  not 
allow  revenues  derived  originally  from  Prussia  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  intrigues  against  the  fatherland.  But  there 
were  rumours,  which  made  them  anxious,  that  these  funds, 
or  a  great  part  of  them,  were  being  used  for  purposes  of 
which  they  could  not  approve.  It  was  said  that  this  Hano¬ 
verian  money  was  largely  used  to  keep  up  a  staff  of  official 
journalists,  and  to  bribe  railway  Companies  into  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Government.  They  asked  for 
explanations  ;  but  the  Ministry  urged  that  it  was  not 
bound  to  give  explanations.  The  terms  of  the  law  under 
which  the  money  is  appropriated  leave  those  who  have 
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the  control  of  it  to  spend  it  as  they  please.  The  majority 
accepted  the  argument  as  valid.  They  have  no  pretensions 
to  enforce  a  general  Ministerial  responsibility.  If  a  docu¬ 
ment  creates  Ministerial  responsibility,  then  Ministerial 
responsibility  exists.  If  a  document  is  silent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  then  it  does  not  exist.  In  another  direction,  however, 
but  still  in  the  same  narrow  way,  as  we  should  think  it, 
the  Liberals  have  done  something  to  define  and  extend 
Ministerial  responsibility.  They  have  laid  down,  and  the 
Ministry  has  agreed,  that  some  Minister  must  be  personally 
responsible  for  every  measure  introduced.  Officially,  there¬ 
fore,  and  in  theory,  every  Minister  must  come  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  having  an  existence  of  his  own,  and  as  being  something 
more  than  one  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  clerks.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  when  a  question  is  raised  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  which  explanations  are  desired  from  Ministers, 
some  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  must,  on  due  notice  being 
given,  attend  the  sittings.  The  Chamber  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  chance  of  occupying  a  very  undignified  posi¬ 
tion,  and  of  discussing  the  conduct  of  men  who  will  not 
condescend  to  come  to  hear  their  conduct  discussed.  It  is 
a  slight  gain;  but  even  a  slight  constitute onal  gain  is  much 
in  Prussia. 

In  Italy  the  Ministry  has  to  contend  with  its  own  grow¬ 
ing  unpopularity.  It  obtained  and  has  used  its  power  in  a 
very  French  way.  It  defeated  its  predecessors  by  an 
accidental  combination,  and  then  dissolved.  Signor 
Nicotera,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  went  to  work  as  a 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  might  have  done.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Italian  administration  is  formed  on 
the  French  model,  and  is  treated  by  its  superiors  as  being 
in  the  position  towards  them  which  the  French  administra¬ 
tion  is  towards  its  superiors.  Signor  Nicotera  removed  pre¬ 
fects,  appointed  prefects,  dismissed  functionaries,  scolded  or 
encouraged  them,  as  he  thought  would  best  conduce  to  a 
satisfactory  result  of  the  elections.  He  succeeded,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  majority  with  which  his  exertions  were 
rewarded  surprised  even  the  Italian  public.  It  had 
scarcely  realized  how  much  Italy  resembled  France.  Being 
firmly  seated  in  power,  Signor  Nicotera  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  Avhat  he  had  determined  should  be  the 
great  triumph  of  his  reign.  He  was  resolved  to  put 
down  brigandage  in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  This  was  a  most 
laudable  object,  and  it  needed  much  boldness  and  courage 
to  grapple  successfully  with  a  difficulty  which  had  proved 
too  much  for  one  Italian  statesman  after  another.  Signor 
Nicotera  attacked  the  brigands  and  their  supporters  as 
they  had  never  been  attacked  before.  He  followed  up  the 
bands,  he  shot  the  leaders,  he  arrested  by  wholesale  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  brigands  and  kept  up  an 
organization  for  their  benefit  in  the  towns  and  in  the  rural 
districts.  He  has  really  done  great  things  ;  and  he  claims 
to  have  effectually  stopped  the  license  of  the  brigands, 
either  by  getting  rid  of  them  or  by  terrifying  them  into 
quiet ;  and  even  to  have  broken  the  neck  of  the  formidable 
conspiracy  in  which  men  of  all  ranks  and  callings  were 
banded  together  to  defy  the  law,  without  themselves  taking 
part  in  any  overt  acts.  In  doing  this  Signor  Nicotera  is 
alleged  to  have  himself  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law, 
and  his  supporters  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy  are  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  treatment  to  which  their  poor  misguided 
friends  have  been  subjected.  Probably  the  allegation  is  true. 
Signor  Nicotera  did  not  regard  the  brigands  and  conspira¬ 
tors  as  erring  citizens  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  but  as  a 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  would  regard  Communists. 
He  had  got  the  administration  at  his  command,  and  he 
used  it  without  much  troubling  himself  about  law,  so  as 
to  put  down  men  wham  he  considered  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  He  had  a  French  task  to  perform,  and  he 
performed  it  in  a  French  way,  and  with  a  French  absence 
of  scruples.  Perhaps  he  rightly  trusted  that  the  Italian 
Parliament  had  enough  sympathy  with  him  to  cover  his 
proceedings  with  a  tacit  or  formal  indemnity.  The 
question  which  really  troubles  the  Italian  Ministry  is  not 
whether  Parliament  will  approve  its  action  as  regards 
the  brigands,  but  whether  it  will  approve  its  action  as 
regards  the  railway  Companies.  The  Ministry  came  into 
office  bound  to  take  up  the  railway  question  on  which  it 
had  defeated  its  predecessors,  but  also  bound  by  its 
own  declaration  not  to.  place  the  railways  under  State 
management  or  under  the  management  of  foreigners. 
It  was  thus  forced  to  deal  exclusively  with  Italian  capital  ■ 
ists;  and,  as  there  are  few  Italian  capitalists  competent 
to  take  up  so  large  an  enterprise,  those  who  came  forward 
made  their  own  terms.  Rather  than  agree  to  this,  the 


Minister  of  Public  Works  resigned;  but  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  preferred  to  recommend  a  bad  bargain  rather  than 
have  nothing  to  propose.  The  difficulty,  however,  stared 
them  in  the  face,  how  they  were  to  get  Parliament  to 
sanction  a  scheme  which  one  of  their  own  body  had  re¬ 
jected  as  injurious  to  the  public.  The  memories  of  the 
Second  Empire  came  to  their  aid.  They  determined  to 
buy  the  Parliament  which  they  did  not  hope  to  persuade, 
and  they  tacked  ou  to  their  main  project  a  scheme  for 
sanctioning  the  construction  of  a  number  of  local  lines, 
which  will  form  a  heavy  burden  on  the  general  revenues 
of  the  country,  but  will  interest  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  of  the  representatives  of  those  con¬ 
stituencies,  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Italy,  as  a  whole,  will 
thus  be  doubly  injured  ;  first,  by  a  disadvantageous  bar¬ 
gain  being  forced  on  it ;  and,  secondly,  by  having  a  source 
of  new  financial  troubles  in  the  construction  of  lines  which 
for  years  cannot  possibly  pay.  The  whole  proceeding  is 
far  too  Napoleonic  to  command  the  sympathy  of  English¬ 
men. 


MR.  LOWE’S  CONTROVERSY  WITH  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

rgOHE  discussion  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
J-  is  so  far  unsatisfactory  that  the  disputants  have  no 
common  principle  from  which  they  can  argue.  The 
dangers  to  the  country  and  its  institutions  which  may  be 
apprehended  from  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  form  no 
conclusive  reason  against  concession,  if  a  vote  is  an  abstract 
and  inalienable  right.  Mr.  Gladstone  indeed  tries  to 
extenuate  the  evils  which  are  deprecated  by  Mr.  Lowe,  on 
grounds  which  are  apparently  afterthoughts  adopted  to 
support  a  foregone  conclusion.  That  the  right  of  suffrage 
is  inherent  in  every  member  of  the  community,  or,  by  a 
whimsical  and  arbitrary  limitation,  in  every  adult  male, 
has  long  been  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  he  answered  a  sceptical  criticism  of  the 
political  capacity  of  certain  actual  or  would-be  electors 
by  the  indignant  question  whether  they  were  not  of  our 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  Palmerston,  who  cared  more  for 
order  and  prosperity  than  for  flesh  and  blood  in  therhetorical 
sense  of  the  words,  at  that  time  no  longer  stood  between 
philanthropic  enthusiasts  and  their  levelling  designs  ;  and 
those  who  knew  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  observed  his  implied  adhesion 
to  universal  snffrage  not  without  alarm.  Seven  or  eight 
years  ago  he  more  plainly  warned  the  House  of  Commons  of 
his  disbelief  in  the  expediency  of  any  limitation  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  He  is  now  perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  of 
his  later  years  in  professing  the  doctrine  which,  as  Mr. 
Lowe  reminds  him,  was  thirty  years  ago  preached  with  less 
effect  by  Mr.  Feargus  O’Connor.  His  antagonist  also  is 
faithful  to  the  principles  which  he  vindicated  with  extra- 
!  ordinary  courage  and  eloquence  during  the  agitation  of 
1866.  Almost  single-handed  Mr.  Lowe  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  cant,  and  for  a  time  he  formed  a  third  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  strong  enough  to  defeat  Lord 
Russell’s  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  Bright  then  appealed  with 
success  from  Parliament  to  the  mob ;  and  Mr.  Lowe 
was  held  up  to  odium  as  an  enemy  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  people.  The  intimidation  which  consequently 
prevailed  enabled  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  following  year 
to  try  the  hazardous  experiment  which  both  political 
factions  are  now  inclined  to  repeat  and  extend.  There 
was  too  much  foundation  for  a  taunt  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
afterwards  addressed  to  Mr.  Lowe.  While  his  patriotic 
defiance  of  popular  clamour  was  still  freshly  remembered, 
no  constituency  except  an  independent  and  self-respecting 
body  of  educated  men  would  have  returned  Mr.  Lowe  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  University  of  London  was, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  argues,  not  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  member  ;  and  therefore  a  handful  of  graduates 
ought  on  his  theory  to  be  swamped  in  a  promiscuous  multi¬ 
tude  inhabiting  an  electoral  district. 

Mr.  Gladstone  fancifully  attributes  to  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  in  England  a  love  of  inequality  which,  as  he  sug¬ 
gests,  would  incline  them  to  accept  the  political  guidance  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  they 
have  hitherto  acquiesced  in  a  real  inequality  of  privilege  and 
power.  When  labourers  have  acquired  absolute  control  of 
elections,  they  will  have  no  motive  for  deferring  to  land-  t 
lords.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  United 
States,  birth,  wealth,  aud  refinement  operate  largely  as 
disqualifications  for  public  life.  Any  love  of  aristocracy 
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which  may  still  be  found  in  England  depends  on  the  fact 
that  there  is,  or  has  been,  an  aristocracy  to  respect  or  fear. 
The  social  stratum  into  which  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  ho 
had  sunk  a  shaft  is  the  same  which  M.  Gambetta,  with 
better  hope  of  success,  undertook  to  raise  to  the  surface.  If 
the  supposed  love  of  inequality  were  more  than  a  fantastic 
chimera,  it  would  be  a  reason  against  the  establishment  of 
artificial  equality.  Mr.  Lowe  is  tempted  in  the  heat  of 
argument  to  exaggeration  when  he  contends  that  a  real  love 
of  inequality  would  be  a  disqualification  for  political  trust. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  a  Highland  chief  might  with  perfect 
safety  have  allowed  his  clan  the  enjoyment  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  As  the  Captain  of  Ivnockdunder  said  of  the  elders 
of  his  kirk,  the  utterance  of  the  clansmen  would  have  been 
perfectly  harmonious ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  would 
have  been  “  God  save  MacCalluh  More  !  ”  Universal 
suffrage  would  be  inoperative  in  the  only  case  in  which  it 
would  be  innocuous.  It  is  true  that  the  multitude  will  be 
incapable  of  acting  for  itself,  and  that  it  will  find  leaders 
to  follow  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  recognize 
the  claims  of  property  or  station.  In  Paris  and  Lyons 
universal  suffrage  prefers  Jacobins  and  Communists.  Ame¬ 
rican  constituencies  are  more  safely  directed  by  vulgar  and 
venal  speculators  in  politics.  As  long  as  there  were  insti¬ 
tutions  to  destroy,  the  mob  in  England  would  probably  be 
governed  by  agitating  demagogues,  and  eventually  it  might 
perhaps  allow  its  powers  to  be  exercised  for  corrupt  pur¬ 
poses  by  professional  managers.  As  Mr.  Lowe  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  the  American  House  of  Representatives  is  at  every 
point  carefully  checked  by  the  independence  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  An  English  House  of  Commons  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  would  be  absolutely  supreme.  No  great 
State  has  up  to  this  time  been  governed  by  an  Assembly 
proceeding  from  universal  suffrage.  The  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  elected  by  a  restricted  suffrage ;  the  Spanish  Cortes 
are  practically  returned  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day  ;  nor 
has  either  Legislature  in  practice  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  English  Parliament.  The  experience  of  universal 
suffrage  in  France  is  limited  to  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
conservative  National  Assembly  of  1848  disfranchised, 
under  the  guidance  of  M.  Thiers  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  a  large  section  of  its  own  constituency. 
Louis  Napoleon  restored  universal  suffrage,  which  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  reign  coincided  with  absolute 
monarchy.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  French  electors  have 
lately  approved  a  capricious  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  on  no  other  ground  than  their 
horror  of  universal  suffrage  and  its  probable  results.  The 
hope  of  a  moderate  and  orderly  Republic  is  now  practi¬ 
cally  encouraged  by  patriotic  Frenchmen,  because  the  only 
alternative  is  lawless  violence.  If,  contrary  to  expectation, 
universal  suffrage  is  found  compatible  with  regular  govern¬ 
ment,  the  result  will  follow  from  the  ability  of  the  small 
landlords  to  outvote  the  urban  pojiulace. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  moving  in 
different  planes,  unintentionally  avoid  a  direct  encounter, 
they  concur  in  their  exposure  of  the  shallow  fallacy  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conventional  argument  for  household  suffrage 
in  counties.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  a  demonstration 
that  mankind  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  adult 
males  or  of  participators  in  flesh  and  blood  includes  the 
proposition  that,  while  the  suffrage  is  still  restricted,  house¬ 
holders  should  have  county  votes  ;  but  the  question  is  not 
worth  discussing,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe 
are  clearly  in  the  right  when  they  assert  that  uniform 
suffrage  would  soon  become  universal.  Lord  Hartington 
and  the  large  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  has  at 
his  dictation  pledged  itself  to  household  suffrage  have 
now  received  full  notice  that  the  issue  relates,  not  to 
farm-labourers,  but  to  flesh  and  blood.  The  serene  in¬ 
difference  with  which  Lord  Hartington  regards  Established 
Churches  may  perhaps  extend  to  the  very  foundations  of 
constitutional  government.  A  faith  in  the  popular  love 
of  inequality  may  probably  be  natural  to  those  who  are 
most  highly  placed  in  the  social  scale;  yet,  while  Lord 
Hartington  was  inviting  an  agitation  for  disestablishment  i 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  selected  as 
their  first  object  of  attack  the  accumulation  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Lord  Hartington  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  economic  arrangements  to  which  he  owes, 
among  other  advantages,  his  position  at  the  head  of  a  great  j 
political  party  ;  yet  dukes,  who  are  ideal  or  glorified  laud-  j 
owners,  may  not  long  survive  bishops  ;  and  the  House  of 
Lords  will  scarcely  maintain  itself  by  the  side  of  universal 
suffrage.  There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  | 


Beaconsfield  would  gladly  repeat  the  attempt  of  1867  to 
outbid  the  Liberals.  Two  rival  agents  competing  in  the 
liberality  with  which  they  deduct  percentages  from  their 
employers’  revenue  easily  surpass  the  unjust  steward  of 
the  parable.  No  fancy  can  be  idler  than  the  calculation 
that  a  redistribution  of  seats  could  be  cunningly  contrived 
to  give  a  preponderance  to  the  Conservative  party.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  examine  the  morality  of  an  impractic¬ 
able  scheme.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  majority  and 
at  the  same  time  to  hamper  its  exercise  is  absurdly  useless. 
The  newly  enfranchised  classes  will  be  able  at  their  plea¬ 
sure  to  overthrow  any  barriers  which  may  obstruct  the 
supremacy  of  numbers.  An  artificial  redistribution  will  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  extreme  Liberals  obtain  power.  Many 
opponents  of  democracy  share  Mr.  Lowe's  indifference  or 
dislike  to  a  Conservative  party  which  conserves  nothing, 
though  it  attempts,  with  short-sighted  ingenuity,  to  protect 
its  own  selfish  interests.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  freedom, 
of  order,  of  property,  and  of  the  historical  institutions  of 
England,  and  not  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Cabinet,  that 
cautious  politicians  protest  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  revo¬ 
lutionary  projects. 


THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  THAMES  FLOODS. 

r|UIE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  seems  determined 
-1-  to  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance.  Its  humility  is 
something  extraordinary.  It  has  commonly  been  believed 
that  the  Board  has  a  share  in  the  government  of  London  ; 
and  that,  if  there  are  duties  obviously  needed  to  be 
discharged  which  the  law  as  it  stands  does  not  allow 
it  to  discharge,  it  is  for  the  Board  to  move  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  the  necessary  changes.  It  turns  out  that 
this  theory  is  altogether  groundless.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  exists,  not  to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  but  as  little. 
If  there  is  a  field  of  action  waiting  to  be  occupied,  it 
is  not  for  the  Board  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  duty  of  the  Board 
is  simply  to  obey  the  law  under  which  the  field  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  ;  it  is  for  Parliament,  in  its 
wisdom,  to  hand  over  the  land  to  the  Board,  and  to  direct 
it  to  do  the  work  of  cultivation.  This  is  the  case  at  this 
moment  with  the  question  of  guarding  the  river-side 
districts  of  South  London  against  the  periodical  overflows 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Thames  is  liable 
to  be  in  flood  some  half-a-dozen  times  a  year  ;  or  that  on 
any  one  of  these  occasions  a  great  deal  of  loss  and 
suffering  may  be  caused  to  a  class  of  persons  very  ill  fitted 
to  bear  up  against  either ;  or  that  the  floods  and  their  con¬ 
sequences  can  be  averted  without  difficulty,  and  at  no  great 
cost ;  or  that,  under  the  existing  law,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  is  unable  to  execute  the  required  works ;  or  that 
Parliament,  if  asked,  would  readily  give  the  Board  such 
powers  as  are  wanted.  All  these  facts  are  conceded  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  But,  at  this  point,  this  in¬ 
curable  humility  of  theirs  comes  in.  We  are  not  worthy, 
they  say,  of  the  dignity  you  would  thrust  upon  us.  If  you 
choose  to  invest  us  with  it  notwithstanding,  we  have  nothing 
to  say.  But  we  cannot  solicit  it.  Who  are  we  that  wo 
should  presume  to  ask  for  fresh  powers,  or  to  suggest  that, 
if  such  powers  were  given  to  us,  we  could  employ  them  for 
the  general  benefit  ?  We  know  but  too  well  what  poor 
creatures  we  are.  If  Parliament  thinks  differently,  and 
insists  on  attributing  to  us  a  public  spirit  which  we  do  not 
possess,  we  shall  of  course  submit.  But  Parliament  must 
move  in  the  matter  at  its  own  instance,  not  at  ours.  Un¬ 
less  some  one  else  introduces  a  Bill,  no  Bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

These  displays  of  heroic  virtue,  though  always  admirable, 
are  at  times  extremely  inconvenient.  If  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  a  candidate  for  corporate  canoniza¬ 
tion,  such  proofs  of  self-abasement  might  be  very  valuable. 
Grace  is  given  to  the  humble,  affd  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  are  certainly  humble  enough  to  merit 
any  amount  of  grace,  though,  if  they  were  true  to  their 
character,  they  would  make  no  use  of  it  when  they  had  got  it. 
But  when  the  matter  immediately  in  hand  is  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  low-lying  districts  against  being 
flooded  out  of  their  homes,  we  could  better  put  up  with  a 
more  conceited  body.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  persist  in  taking  this  narrow  view  of  their  functions, 
and  refuse  to  apply  for  the  amendment  of  a  defective  law,  on 
the  plea  that  their  duty  is  to  obey  not  to  criticize,  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  sooner  or  later  step  in  and  give  them  the  more 
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extended  powers  which  they  thus  deprecate.  The  misfor¬ 
tune,  however,  is  that  Parliament  may  do  this  later  rather 
than  sooner,  and  that  the  Thames  shows  every  intention  of 
making  the  most  of  the  interval  left  to  it.  Already  one 
Session  has  been  lost  by  the  supineness  of  the  Board, 
and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  another  Session  may  be  lost 
from  the  same  cause.  The  Board  cannot  even  plead  that 
they  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Parliament  is  likely 
to  look  at  the  question,  and  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
spend  time  and  money  in  promoting  a  Bill  which  after  all 
may  be  rejected.  There  are  abundant  indications  of  a 
general  agreement  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  necessary  for  protecting  South 
London  against  inundation  should  be  raised.  The  common 
sense  of  the  matter  is  too  plain  to  be  gainsaid  except  by 
a  self-contemning  Board  of  Works.  Here  is  a  case  of 
suffering  and  loss  periodically  inflicted  on  a  large  number 
of  persons  living  in  London  by  the  recurrent  overflows  of 
the  river  on  whose  banks  London  is  built,  and  to  which 
London  owes  its  greatness.  If  the  prevention  of  this 
loss  and  suffering  is  not  a  chai’ge  upon  the  rate¬ 
payer’s  of  London  generally,  wdiat  does  constitute  such  a 
charge?  If  the  Board  of  Works  wrere  asked  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  lay  the  liability  on  some  other  shoulders  than 
those  of  the  ratepayers,  they  might  fairly  urge  the  impro¬ 
bability  of  such  a  Bill  getting  through  Parliament.  But 
in  the  present  case  the  whole  force  of  public  opinion  would 
be  on  their  side.  More  than  this,  Parliament  has  already 
given  some  sign  of  its  wishes  in  the  matter.  A  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  adopted 
the  very  principle  against  which  the  Board  of  Works 
protests,  and  has  declared  that  the  cost  of  making  proper 
provision  against  floods  in  London  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
ratepayers  of  London.  This  is  what  a  Select  Committee 
has  said,  and  what  Parliament  will  no  doubt  say  whenever 
it  has  the  opportunity.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance 
that,  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  ever  induce  it  to  say  any¬ 
thing  different ;  but  amidst  the  increasing  difficulties  in 
which  public  business  has  to  be  got  through,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  if  the  Board  maintains  its  present  attitude, 
Parliament  may  say  nothing  for  another  Session. 

At  the  same  time  the  subject  is  one  that  urgently  de¬ 
mands  attention,  and  Mr.  CROSS  will  do  a  genuine  service 
to  London  if  he  brings  in  a  Bill  this  spring,  providing  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  necessary  works  and 
leaving  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  find  the  money.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  London  that  some  thousands  of  people  should 
be  exposed  several  times  a  year  to  perfectly  preventable 
suffering.  Poverty  cannot  be  guarded  against,  disease  can 
only  partially  be  guarded  against,  but  inundation  can 
be  guarded  against.  The  Metropolitan  Board  do  not 
deny  this  last  statement  ;  indeed  their  own  engineer 
has  shown  that  the  works  wffiich  are  needed  to  secure  the 
river-side  parishes  of  South  London  against  floods  might 
be  executed  in  a  very  few  weeks,  and  at  a  very  moderate 
outlay .  To  this  the  Board  answer  that,  the  less  costly 
these  works  are,  the  more  disgraceful  it  is  in  the  local 
authorities  and  private  owners  to  allow  them  to  go  un¬ 
executed.  How  is  it  that  this  argument  has  only  now 
been  thought  of?  It  was  not  left  to  the  Vestries  of 
Westminster  and  the  Strand,  to  the  Societies  of  thelnuerand 
Middle  Temple,  and  to  the  owners  of  wharfs  about  White- 
friars  to  build  the  Thames  Embankment.  Yet,  on  the 
newly-devised  theory  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  it  clearly 
ought  to  have  been  so  left.  What  good  does  the  Thames 
Embankment  do  to  a  maiden  lady  living  at  Islington,  or 
to  a  clerk  who  has  a  house  at  Hotting  Hill,  and  goes 
to  and  from  the  City  every  day  in  a  Bayswater  omnibus  ? 
There  is  no  single  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in 
London  of  late  years  which  would  not  have  been  condemned 
by  this  amazing  doctrine.  Why  should  the  ratepayers  of 
East  Loudon  pay  for  the  construction  of  a  new  street  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Tottenham  Court  Road  ?  They  may  go 
up  St.  Martin’s  Lane  once  in  a  year ;  but,  if  they 
plead  this  fact  as  a  reason  for  not  paying  the  Metro¬ 
politan  rate,  they  will  not  find  it  avail  them  against 
a  distress  warrant.  Probably  the  parishes  which  lie  on 
the  outskirts  of  London  could  have  devised  a  method 
of  drainage  which  would  have  been  cheaper,  and  for  their 
own  purposes  not  less  effective,  than  the  Metropolitan 
Main  Drainage  system.  But  they  were  not  allowed  to  set 
up  their  preference  for  a  suburban  sewage  farm  as  an 
excuse  for  withholding  their  contribution  to  the  greater 
work.  In  all  these  cases  the  Board  have  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  regards  public  works,  they  stand  in  the  place  of  a 


metropolitan  municipality.  Why  have  they  been  smitten 
with  this  sudden  forgetfulness  of  their  true  character  when 
the  protection  of  London  against  floods  is  under  discussion? 
The  interesting  inquiry  here  suggested  must  be  left  to 
professed  psychologists ;  the  business  of  the  Government 
is  not  to  speculate  why  the  Board  are  thus  forgetful,  but 
to  jog  their  memories  effectively.  A  very  short  Act  of 
Parliament  would  do  all  that  is  wanted.  It  is  only  just  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  say  that  they  do  not  do  their 
work  negligently  when  once  they  have  undertaken  it.  If 
Parliament  says  plainly  and  peremptorily  that  the  Board 
are  to  keep  the  Thames  within  proper  bounds,  there  is  no 
question  that  they  will  do  what  is  imposed  on  them.  It 
only  remains  therefore  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  move 
Parliament  as  quickly  as  may  be  to  give  the  necessary 
order. 


OVERCROWDIXG  IX  LIVERPOOL. 

IT  is  not  from  any  wish  to  minister  to  the  pride  of  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool  that  we  make  their  town  the  text 
of  an  article  two  weeks  running ;  but  a  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  comes  in  so  pertinently  in 
explanation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  spirit-vaults,  that  the 
subject  would  be  left  incomplete  if  no  notice  were  taken 
of  it.  After  all,  men  do  not  drink  merely  because  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  a  paradise  of  plate-glass 
and  gilding.  The  sort  of  places  they  come  from  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  sort  of  places  they  go 
to;  and  after  reading  Mr.  Pitcher’s  account  of  the  way  the 
poor  live  in  Liverpool,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many 
should  get  drunk,  but  that  so  many  should  remain  sober. 
The  old  parish  of  Liverpool  lies  near  the  river  and  the  docks, 
and  contains  about  2,000  acres  of  ground.  The  gradual 
increase  of  business  premises  and  the  widening  of  streets 
has  reduced  the  space  available  for  labourers’  dwellings 
to  about  oue-sixth  of  this  area,  and  within  and  jnst  out¬ 
side  this  boundary  there  live  about  250,000  people,  giving 
an  average  of  600  persons  to  an  acre.  These  people  are 
“  huddled  together  in  their  little  houses,  situated  in  scores 
“  of  narrow  sti’eets  and  lanes  and  in  about  6,000  courts 
“  and  alleys.”  When  thousands  of  the  inmates  are  drunk 
at  once,  which  usually  happens  on  all  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  nights,  and  more  or  less  so  on  other  nights,  these 
lanes  and  alleys  naturally  become  scenes  of  vice  and  crime 
of  every  kind.  So  long  as  the  inmates  keep  within  their 
own  frontier  they  run  but  little  chance  of  being  interfered 
with  by  the  police.  They  may  make  night  hideous  by 
their  presence  ;  but,  if  they  do  not  make  it  hideous  for 
the  respectable  classes,  the  police  are  not  much  tempted 
to  force  themselves  where  they  are  not  wanted.  There 
may  be  a  good  deal  of  crime  committed  without  the  suf¬ 
ferers  doing  anything  to  make  it  known.  From  various 
circumstances  the  poor  seldom  look  on  the  police  as  their 
friends,  even  when  they  have  done  nothing  to  make  them 
their  enemies.  Consequently  the  police  are  not  called  in 
except  when  some  very  serious  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  lesser  offences,  though  they  may  inflict  perhaps  as 
much  suffering  in  the  shape  of  pain  and  terror  as  many 
graver  ones,  have  a  very  fair  chance  of  going  altogether 
unpunished.  It  would  be  instructive  if  a  return  could  be 
obtained  of  the  number  of  hours  which  women  and  children 
spend  in  sheer  terror  of  some  drunken  rough  at  the  door  of 
their  house  or  at  the  entrance  of  their  court.  In  a 
thoroughfare  he  would  be  in  some  fear  of  the  police ;  at 
all  events,  there  would  be  a  certain  sense  of  protection  in 
the  occasional  presence  of  a  policeman  or  even  of  a  chance 
passer-by.  In  the  court  the  rough  is  lord  and  master. 

If  Mr.  Pitcher’s  description  is  accurate — and,  though 
the  Chairman  of  the  Watch  Committee  said  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  on  Wednesday  that  the  citizens  of 
Liverpool  would  put  their  own  estimate  on  anything  coming 
from  Mr.  Pitcher,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  challenged 
either  Mr.  Pitcher’s  facts  or  his  figures — we  are  tempted 
to  ask,  What  has  become  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act?  When  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people 
are  “  huddled  together”  “  in  6,000  courts  and  alleys,”  it 
is  pretty  plain  that  a  clean  sweep  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
whole  district.  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  avail  to  try  milk- 
and-water  improvements.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
obvious  than  another,  it  is  that  crime  of  all  kinds  is  facili¬ 
tated  and  fostered  by  the  absence  of  thoroughfares.  When 
houses  are  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  rabbit  warren,  it  is 
very  much  more  difficult  to  maintain  order  and  decency  than 
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when  each  house  stands  in  a  street  which  is  open  to  traffic. 
In  the  latter  case  the  police  are  necessarily  and  naturally 
pretty  frequent  visitors.  In  the  former  they  are  in  a  sense 
intruders,  and  are  expected  to  have  a  reason  for  their  visit. 
We  hear  sometimes  of  some  street  down  which  a  policeman 
dare  not  pass  alone ;  and  it  will  almost  always  be  found 
that  the  street  in  question  is  not  a  thoroughfare.  Apart, 
therefore,  from  the  sanitary  advantages  of  rebuilding  the 
whole  of  the  area  into  which  this  quarter  of  a  million  of 
people  is  crowded,  the  police  advantages  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  incalculable.  It  may  be  gathered 
from  there  being  no  mention  of  the  Ai'tisans’  Dwellings 
Act  in  Mr.  Pitcher’s  letter  or  in  the  comments  provoked 
by  it  in  the  Town  Council,  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
applied,  or  not  applied  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
to  the  old  parish  of  Liverpool.  If  it  had  been,  or  was 
about  to  be,  put  in  operation,  something  would  surely  have 
been  said  about  its  working  either  by,  or  in  answer  to,  Mr. 
Pitcher.  If  it  has  not  been  put  in  operation,  we  should 
like  to  know  why  the  Town  Council  have  taken  matters 
so  quietly.  In  Birmingham  a  scheme  of  such  magnitude 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Town  Council  were  even  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  included  whole  streets  to  which  the  Act 
did  not  fairly  apply.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  apparently 
that  it  equally  needs  to  be  put  into  operation  in  Liverpool ; 
but,  instead  of  coming  into  collision  with  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  improvement, 
the  town  seems  contented  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  to  furnish  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  need  of 
some  provision  in  the  Act  for  compelling  sluggish  muni¬ 
cipalities  to  do  their  duty. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  Town  Council  have 
been  deterred  from  taking  this  matter  properly  in  hand  by 
the  number  of  houses  which  they  would  have  to  destroy, 
and  the  number  of  persons  they  would  have  to  make  home¬ 
less.  This  difficulty,  however,  is  more  formidable  in  sound 
than  in  fact.  Among  this  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons 
there  are  certainly  some  who  are  not  forced  to  live  close 
to  the  docks,  and  who  would  rather  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  moving  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  If  the 
improvement  were  begun  by  building  houses  sufficient  for 
this  section  of  the  population  of  the  old  pai’ish,  a  certain 
number  of  houses  would  be  left  untenanted.  By  care¬ 
ful  distribution,  and  a  free  use  of  Parliamentary  powers 
of  ejectment,  these  untenanted  houses  might  be  grouped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  the  first  stage 
of  rebuilding  being  undertaken  by  itself,  without  inflicting 
any  injury  on  the  remainder  of  the  scheme.  In  this  way 
ten  thousand  persons  might  be  provided  for  at  a  time ; 
and,  though  the  scheme  would  take  longer  in  completion 
than  one  of  less  dimensions,  it  might  be  begun  equally 
soon.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  rebuilding  in  a  series 
of  small  schemes,  a  process  which  usually  involves  the 
promoters  in  much  greater  expense,  while  it  is  far  less 
efficacious  in  its  results.  If  a  few  streets  are  rebuilt  at  a 
time,  with  no  reference  to  similar  undertakings  that  are  to 
follow,  there  is  sure  to  be  waste  of  ground,  and  there  will 
probably  be  waste  of  materials  and  labour.  The  character 
of  the  approaches  and  surroundings  goes  some  way 
towards  humanizing  and  civilizing  the  inhabitants ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  make  these  what  they  ought  to  be 
unless  the  whole  area  is  treated  as  part  of  a  single  com¬ 
prehensive  design. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  numbers  who  now  find 
lodgings  in  a  densely  populated  district  like  the  old  parish 
of  Liverpool  cannot  possibly  get  better  accommodation 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground  unless  they  consent  to  live  in 
large  blocks  of  houses  ;  and  that  the  poor  have  shown  again 
and  again  that  they  do  not  like  large  blocks  of  houses  so 
well  as  smaller  ones.  We  are  afraid  that  there  is  no 
answer  to  this  except  such  as  is  involved  in  the  proverb, 
“  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers.”  The  distaste  in  question 
is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling,  just  as  the  dislike  of  many 
of  us  to  live  in  a  small  house  instead  of  in  a  roomy 

I  one,  or  in  a  house  a  long  way  from  the  centre  of  London 
instead  of  in  one  quite  close  to  it,  is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling. 
But  it  is  not  any  the  more  a  feeling  to  be  indulged  or  given 
in  to.  The  poor  and  those  who  provide  for  the  poor  are  not 
exempt  from  the  general  necessity  of  cutting  their  coat 
according  to  their  cloth.  Where  ground  is  valuable  and 
the  necessity  for  living  near  the  place  of  work  pressing,  it 
j  is  inevitable  that  houses  designed  for  the  poor  should  be 
built  in  large  blocks.  By  all  means  let  their  likings  and 
dislikings  be  studied  wherever  it  is  possible ;  but  where 
these  likings  or  dislikings  interfere  with  health  and  good 


order,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  disregard  them.  Few 
people  can  live  quite  where  they  like  in  England,  and  a 
passion  for  living  under  conditions  which  yield  a  death- 
rate  in  the  case  of  infants  under  a  year  old  of  292  per 
thousand  has  no  real  claim  to  be  consulted. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  ON  IMAGINATION. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  does  not  disport  himself  on  platforms  and  in 
periodicals  so  much  as  many  of  his  late  companions  in 
office.  If  he  thought  of  going  to  Ireland  in  the  recess,  the  Home 
Rulers  would  probably  make  no  effort  to  convert  him.  He  has  not 
cut  down  trees  in  public  ;  or  backed  himself  to  walk  any  number 
of  miles  iu  any  number  of  minutes  ;  or  written  articles  to  prove 
that  Bounarbashi  is  the  true  site  of  Ilium,  or  that  the  Romans  had 
no  ear  for  music.  lie  has  distributed  but  few  prizes  to  the  owners 
of  window  gardens,  and,  when  he  does  appear  in  public,  it  is  not 
in  connexion  with  that  new  and  disagreeable  mode  of  locomotion 
practised  and  praised  by  Mr.  Lowe. 

Moitie  roue  et  moitie  cerveau, 

Void  l’homme-velocipede — 

is  consequently  a  quotation  w  hich  he  never  suggests,  though  it  fre¬ 
quently  rises  to  the  mind  when  one  views  the  mechanical  activity 
of  other  politicians  who  have  got  no  work  to  do.  As  a  reward  for 
Mr.  Goschen's  “  wrise  passiveness,”  he  has  been  able  to  do  what 
seemed  impossible — namely,  to  make  a  speech  about  education 
which  contained  things  new,  true,  sincere,  and  worthy  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to'  discourse  about  education  in  a 
popular  and  pleasing  manner.  A  man  has  only  to  play  the  flatterer 
of  “  that  great  sophist,  the  Public,”  and  assure  his  audience  that 
they  know  just  enough,  just  the  right  thing,  and  that  more  ex¬ 
tensive  learning  is  mere  pedantry.  In  a  trading  town  like  Liverpool, 
where  Mr.  Goschen  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  Institute,  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  easy  to  talk  popular  claptrap.  There  are  still  persons 
who  believe  that  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “  facts  ”  are  tbe  only 
things  worth  knowing,  and  that  facts  are  chiefly  processes  in 
weaving,  spinning,  and  other  mechanical  inventions.  It  has  lately 
dawned  on  the  trading  classes  that  business  is  not  what  it  was, 
and  that  English  cottons,  knives,  jewelry,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  are  better  known  than  trusted.  To  any  one  who  is  not 
concerned  in  the  production  of  these  commodities  it  is  tolerably 
plain  that  English  ingenuity  has  marched  in  advance  of  the  age, 
just  as  certain  forms  of  English  art  have  done.  A  great  deal  of 
contemporary  poetry  is  manifestly  composed  by  minstrels  who 
think  that  human  nature  has  emancipated  itself  from  modesty  and 
reverence.  That  kind  of  poetry  may  be  successful  in  the  course  of 
the  next  century  ;  but  at  present  it  finds  no  large  popular  market. 
In  precisely  the  same  way  cheap  processes  which  produce  cottons 
that  vanish  away  when  washed,  razors  that  do  not  shave,  flimsy 
and  garish  jewelry,  may  be  all  very  wrell  when  men  and  women 
have  become  more  ethereal  in  their  nature,  and  more  anxious  for 
evanescent  articles  of  daily  use.  For  the  moment  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  are  still  deeply  “  immersed  in  matter,”  and  demand  com¬ 
modities  of  a  less  frail  and  perishable  sort  than  our  ingenuity 
condescends  to  supply.  The  popular  way  of  telling  an  audience 
that  our  trade  is  leaving  us  is  to  accuse  the  French  and  Germans 
of  paying  an  unfair  attention  to  special  education,  and  so 
stealing  a  march  on  honest,  hard-working  Britons.  The 
moral  follows ;  let  us  attend  to  technical  education,  to  special 
education ;  let  us  teach  youth  to  make  articles  that  will 
sell,  that  will  please  foreign  purchasers.  If  the  speaker  will  add, 
in  a  tone  of  contrition,  that  he  was  luckless  enough  to  be 'taught 
at  a  public  school  and  University,  and  that  he  learned  nothing  but 
doubtful  stories  about  Greeks,  and  disgusting  stories  about  Gods, 
he  is  sure  to  carry  his  listeners  with  him,  and  his  praises  will  be 
sung  in  Gath  and  Ascalon. 

By  a  happy  and  original  effort,  Mr.  Goschen  dismissed  technical 
and  special  education  wfith  his  blessing.  “  God  speed  them,”  he 
said,  and  went  on  to  explain  to  the  pupils  of  the  Liverpool  Insti- 
tfite  that  there  are  better  tests  of  the  value  of  studies  than  that 
which  is  found  in  their  direct  contributions  to  material  interests. 
He  was  a  “  man  of  business  who  knew  what  he  owed  to  a  public 
school  and  a  University.”  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Goschen  is 
right  in  his  belief  that  wealthy  parents  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  a  classical  education  does  not  unfit  a  man  for  affairs.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Smith  has  lately  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  it  may 
soon  be  generally  admitted  that  breadth  of  view  and  habits  of 
intellectual  accuracy  are  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  losing  some 
years  of  early  training  in  the  methods  of  commerce.  The  wealthy 
parent  is  naturally  rather  timid  when  he  is  not,  as  sometimes 
happens,  merely  set  on  giving  his  son  a  chance  of  making  friends 
in  a  rank  above  his  own.  He  fears  that  the  hope  of  the  house 
may  learn  to  despise  trade,  and  may  acquire  habits  of  extravagance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  lad  may  be  extravagant,  in  a  coarse 
provincial  way,  without  leaving  Manchester  or  Staleybridge.  The 
balance  of  advantages  isdound  to  lean  to  the  side  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  ;  of  a  training  which  teaches  a  boy  that  “  a  livelihood  is 
not  life,”  as  Mr.  Goschen  said,  however  opulent  the  livelihood  may 
he.  Tbe  efforts  of  rich  but  untutored  people  to  buy  culture,  as  it 
were,  wffien  their  livelihood  is  secured  to  their  mind,  and  thev 
begin  to  hanker  after  to  cv  (rjv,  are  touching  to  behold.  It  is  a 
friendly,  though  mocking,  genius  that  whispers  “  Have  a  taste.” 
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The  taste  takes  the  shape  of  buying  all  the  glories  of  each  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  ends  in  the  existence  of  a 
gallery  of  masterpieces  which  are  soon  depreciated  and  out  of 
fashion.  This  kind  of  ready-made  culture,  that  can  be  bought  in  j 
the  market,  does  good  only  to  picture-dealers,  and  it  works  infinite 
harm  to  art.  As  education  ceases  to  be  thought  incompatible 
■with  common  sense,  the  taste  of  the  country,  and  the  performances 
of  sculptors  and  painters,  may  be  expected  to  improve.  Mr. 
Goschen  naturally  did  not  look  so  far  ahead,  but  confined  himself 
to  demonstrating  that  his  audience  would  never  regret  the  time 
■spent  in  cultivating  their  imagination. 

The  persons  who  think  imagination  another  name  for  fancy,  and 
fancy  synonymous  with  indolence  and  unbusiness-like  day-dreams, 
probably  did  not  succeed  in  following  Mr.  Goschen’s  discourse. 
To  make  imagination  a  word  for  almost  all  the  higher  exercises 
of  reason,  for  sympathy,  for  power  of  extending  the  person- 
ality  so  as  to  understand  the  position  of  others,  is  perhaps 
rather  to  strain  language.  One  may  use  the  term  “  construc¬ 
tive  imagination  ”  as  freely  as  the  English  school  of  Hegelians  j 
use  “Reason,”  “  the  permanent  Self,”  and  other  terms  of  1 
their  technical  language.  If  we  are  to  make  imagination  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  Aristotelian  cfiavraaia,  to  lay  stress  on  the  need  of 
cultivating  the  imagination  is  simply  to  bid  people  do  their  utmost 
to  see  things  as  they  are.  To  acquire  such  an  intimate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  knowledge  of  history,  for  example,  as  to  understand  the  true 
relations  of  an  imperial  democracy  to  its  colonies  is,  with  Mr. 
Goschen,  to  cultivate  the  imagination.  There  wras  something 
inspiriting  in  his  remarks  about  the  benefits  of  a  sound  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Athenian  history.  He  denied  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cobden’s 
familiar  statement  that  “  a  page  of  the  Times  is  worth  all  the 
works  of  Thucydides.”  Mr.  Oobden  did  not  really,  as  a  letter 
which  was  published  lately  demonstrates,  undervalue  or  fail  to 
understand  the  priceless  influence  of  Greece.  But  the  spirit  of 
narrow  dulness  fell  on  him  unawares  probably  when  addressing  a 
popular  audience,  and  made  him  talk  nonsense.  It  is  Mr.  Goscheu's 
merit  that  he  resisted  the  advances  of  dulness,  and  maintained  that  | 
a  dark  life,  a  narrow  life,  a  life  crowded  with  petty  details,  is  not  j 
really  life  at  all.  True  education,  “  the  cultivation  of  the  imagi¬ 
native  faculties  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,”  gives  life,  light, 
breadth,  order.  It  is  to  poets,  as  Mr.  Goschen  declared,  “  to  drama¬ 
tists,  imaginative  writers,  the  great  literature  of  all  times  and  all 
countries,”  that  the  world  must  always  look  for  what  it  cannot  find 
in  ledgers,  nor  even  in  the  Times.  A  speaker  who  aimed  at  satis¬ 
fying  his  conscience  and  at  the  same  time  conciliating  -the 
opinions  of  business  men  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
draw  invidious  distinctions.  He  would  have  shown  all  the  merits 
of  the  study  of  modern  languages.  He  would  have  observed  that, 
if  you  know  French  and  German,  you  can  always  tackle  foreign 
waiters,  and  call  for  a  light,  or  order  dinner,  and  ask  to  be  shown 
samples  when  you  are  in  alien  lands.  He  would  have  added  that 
you  had  also  the  power  of  entering  into  the  French  classics,  and — 
regardless  of  Sainte-Beuve's  dictum  that  there  are  none — into  the 
German  classics.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  would  have 
been  made  to  show  but  poorly  in  comparison  with  the  tongues 
taught  by  Ollendorff's  method.  Only  in  Iceland,  or  some  such  for¬ 
saken  place,  have  you  a  chance  of  ordering  dinner  in  Latin.  As 
to  Greek,  it  is  of  no  practical  use  at  all.  Thus  the  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  is  nowhere  when  compared  with  Rousseau,  Goethe,  and  the 
social  and  commercial  uses  ,  of  French  aud  German.  This  is 
the  eternal  commonplace  of  lecturers  who  do  not  quite  like  to 
throw  culture  overboard.  Mr.  Goschen  rose  above  the  temptation 
of  claptrap,  and  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  old  tongues  and  the 
ancient  literatures.  These  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  every  one, 
and  they  have  this  other  charm,  of  proving  that  people  who  did  not 
sell  lakes  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  blacken  the  earth  and  sky 
with  jioxious  vapours,  yet  led  happy  lives  in  perfect  civilization. 
Mr.  Goschen's  is  peculiarly  pleasant  counsel  to  people  who  dread 
in  all  speeches  on  education  to  hear  Mr.  Lowe’s  refrain,  “Oh  happy 
Civil  Engineers !  ” 

The  mistake  of  confounding  imagination  with  the  dull  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  facts  given  by  observation  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un¬ 
punished  by  Mr.  Goschen.  He  pointed  out  that  the  imagination 
of  children  is  as  much  stunted  by  the  reading  of  little  stories  about 
Little  Tommy  as  the  imagination  of  older  people  by  the  study  of 
ordinary  novels.  At  this  time  of  year  the  publishers  bring  out 
hundreds  of  tiny  novelettes  in  which  the  petty  adventures  of  boys, 
girls,  governesses,  and  aunts  are  set  forth  in  prosy  detail.  Children 
who  are  encouraged  to  read  this  sort  of  literature  live  without 
change  of  intellectual  air.  When  they  are  not  being  good  or 
naughty,  learning  lessons,  flying  kites,  going  to  church,  playing 
hide-and-seek,  they  are  reading  about  other  children  engaged  in 
the  same  way.  The  girl  who,  when  she  is  not  flirting,  despairing, 
shopping,  or  dreaming  of  shopping  aud  flirting,  is  reading  how 
Miss  Broughton's  young  ladies  despair  or  flirt,  never  lets  her  imagi¬ 
nation  have  any  play,  never  wakens  it  from  its  life-long  repose.  All 
trashy  realistic  novels,  all  boys’ books  about  boys’  sports,  fall  under 
the  charge  that  they  are  dull  mirrors  of  unimportant  and  unworthy 
forms  of  existence  and  activity.  They  may  oiler  amusement, 
but  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  literature  that  “  opens  up 
sources  of  amusement  often  rising  into  happiness.”  Mr.  Goschen's 
felicitous  sentence  deeribes  as  well  as  words  can  do  one 
of  the  higher  functions  of  poetry,  of  history,  of  all 
literature  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  too  easy  to  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  even  a  House  of  Commons  without  imagi¬ 
nation  would  be  a  poor  sort  of  House  of  Commons.  Probably  the 
present  Parliament,  since  Lord  Beaconsfield  left  the  scene  of  his 


old  thick-coming  fancies,  is  as  unimaginative  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  as  an  assembly  can  well  be.  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  be  sure,  has 
almost  enough  imagination  for  the  whole  Opposition.  The  other 
side  of  the  House  is  less  fortunate  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  pleasing 
proof  of  the  need  of  extended  sympathies  that  a  friendly  critic  of 
Mr.  Goschen  has  assumed,  with  entire  confidence,  that  nothing  but 
want  of  wide  imagination  prevents  all  the  world  from  agreeing 
with  his  own  particular  view  of  the  value  of  the  Euphrates  route 
to  India.  If  public  men  spoke  less  frequently,  perhaps  there  would 
be  more  speeches  worthy  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Goschen's 
finished,  careful,  and  manly  address. 


THE  MARSHALATE. 

riHIE  present  state  of  things  in  France  fills  the  mind  of  the  stu¬ 
ds-  dent  of  political  constitutions  with  wonder.  Here  is  a  country 
whose  constitution  is  said  to  be  republican,  where  the  word 
“  Republic  ”  meets  the  eye  on  the  coin,  on  the  stamps,  in  public 
documents  of  all  kinds,  where  the  style  of  the  chief  executive 
magistrate  is  “  President  of  the  Republic  ” :  but  wffiere  the  name  of 
“  republican  ”  is  confessedly  a  party  name,  and  where  in  many 
mouths  it  is'a  name  of  reproach.  The  constitution  is  republican  : 
yet  it  is  assumed  that  every  republican  is  hostile  to  those  who  are 
actually  in  power.  The  constitution  is  republican ;  yet  those  who 
reject  the  name  of  republican  call  themselves  Conservatives. 
Words  seem  to  have  changed  their  meaning, when  “Conservatives” 
has  come  to  mean  those  who  wish  to  destroy  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  Or  rather  perhaps  they  assume  that  they  have  already 
destroyed  it,  that  they  have  set  up  something  else  in  its  stead,  and 
that  it  is  of  this  last  that  they  are  conservative.  Not  many 
days  back  an  article  in  the  Patrie  complained  of  certain  persons 
who  wished  to  set  up  a  “  republican  government  instead  of  the 
Marshalate.”  A  “  Marshalate  ”  is  truly  a  new  form  of  government, 
unknown  to  any  political  writer  from  Aristotle  onwards.  The 
Marshal  is  President  of  a  Republic,  and  has  no  other  legal 
description ;  yet,  according  to  his  partisans,  his  government  is  not 
republican.  It  is  something  else— something,  it  would  seem,  which 
cannot  be  very  easily  defined,  something  which  is  therefore  named 
from  himself,  and  called  a  Marshalate.  Whether  in  all  times  to 
come  none  but  Marshals  are  to  be  eligible  to  the  presidency  is  left 
uncertain  ;  those  who  talk  in  this  way  most  likely  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  any  such  questions ;  and  indeed  French  constitu¬ 
tions  commonly  last  so  short  a  time  that  there  may  be  some  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  in  not  troubling  oneself  about  them.  Anyhow 
political  science  is  enriched  by  a  new  name,  a  name  for  a  state  of 
things  which  certainly  could  not  be  described  by  any  of  the  old 
names.  To  the  rule  of  Kings,  Presidents,  and  Councils,  we  must 
now  add  the  rule  of  Marshals.  The  thing  i3  something  special.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  particular  President  happens  to  be  a  Marshal. 
Several  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  been,  if  not  Marshals, 
at  least  Generals ;  but  no  one  ever  spoke  of  their  government  as  a 
“  Generalate.”  The  Marshalate  is  something  which  stands  by 
itself,  something  which  avowedly  is  not  republican,  something  for 
which  a  republican  government  may  possibly  be  substituted.  The 
JJ  arshal  is  President  of  a  Republic ;  but  his  rule  is  something 
distinct  from,  and  hostile  to,  a  republican  government.  What 
their  is  he  ?  He  is  not  Emperor,  or  King,  or  Sultan,  or  Grand 
Duke ;  he  is  not  Pope,  or  Yladika,  or  Archbishop-Elector ;  he  is 
not  avowedly  Regent,  or  Protector,  or  Interrex  ?  What  then  is 
he  ?  The  only  answer  that  we  get  is  that  he  is  a  Marshal,  and 
that  his  government  is  a  Marshalate.  The  peculiar  characteristics 
of  government  by  Marshals,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary 
monarchies  and  ordinary  commonwealths,  are  left  unexplained. 
We  can  only  guess  at  them.  To  some  it  might  seem  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  that,  while  Kings,  Presidents,  and  Councils  do  commonly 
take  some  account  of  the  national  will,  it  is  the  differentia  ■ 
of  a  Marshal  to  take  none.  As  for  any  other  features  of  a 
“  Marshalate,”  the  irreverent  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
say  that  the  rule  of  Marshals,  as  defined  by  its  admirers,  would 
seem  to  be  strikingly  like  a  rule  of  Warming-pans. 

To  the  eye  of  an  Englishman,  who  does  not  pretend  that  cor¬ 
ruption  and  intimidation  are  things  wholly  unknown  in  his  own 
land,  but  who  is  at  least  used  to  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  there  is  something  passing  strange  in  the  official  placards 
with  which  French  walls  are  covered  at  any  time  of  political  stir. 
The  wonder  is  certainly  not  new.  Under  the  tyranny  of  ten 
years  back  the  official  placards  were  very  curious  reading.  We 
remember  well  indeed  how  on  one  occasion  every  void  space  in 
the  department  of  Lower  Seine  was  covered  with  bulls  of  excom-  { 
munication  from  the  Senator  Prefect.  There  wTere  two  of  them 
side  by  side,  one  fired  off  against  the  cockchafers,  the  other  against 
the  Liberal  candidate.  We  remember  again  how  another  time 
despotism  rather  unluckily  took  on  itself  the  function  of  prophecy, 
aud  foretold,  on  every  available  wall  and  column  in  the  French 
capital,  that  Paris  would  not  elect  certain  candidates  whom  never¬ 
theless  Paris  presently  did  elect  by  large  majorities.  The  shame¬ 
less  formula  “  Candidat  du  Gouvernement  ”  everywhere  met  the 
eye,  and  the  Englishman  hugged  himself  in  the  thought  that,  if 
we  sometimes  do  such  things  in  England,  we  at  least  do  not 
openly  avow  them.  But  all  this  might  pass  for  the  mere  wanton-  \ 
ness  of  tyranny.  Indeed  any  one  given  to  subtlety  might  argue 
that  the  relation  in  which  a  Government  stood  towards  a  con¬ 
sultative  Assembly,  which  could  originate  nothing,  which  could 
at  most  reject  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  was  different 
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from  tlie  relation  in  which  a  Government  stands  towards  a  real 
national  Parliament,  clothed  with  the  powers  which  Parliaments 
commonly  have  in  constitutional  countries.  There  might  he  a 
shade  less  of  shamelessness  in  a  despot  saying  whom  he  wishes  to 
have  for  his  advisers  than  in  a  constitutional  ruler  saying  whom  he 
wishes  to  have  for  his  masters.  But  for  a  constitutional  ruler, 
whether  King  or  President,  to  attempt  openly  to  dictate  to 
the  nation  whom  it  is  to  choose  as  its  representatives — that 
is,  as  the  tinal  judges  of  the  executive  administration — 
does  seem  a  degree  of  reckless  contempt  of  decency  which 
it  would  he  hard  to  surpass.  We  read  with  a  strange  kind  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  election  addresses  of  candidates  who  announce  as  their 
claim  to  public  confidence  that  they  are  “  accepted  by  the  Marshal.” 
But  scorn  turns  to  mirth  when  one  candidate  more  poetical  than 
the  rest  talks  about  “  the  flag  which  the  Marshal  has  entrusted  to 
his  hands.”  When  all  this  goes  on,  we  half  forgive  the  unlucky 
object  of  all  this  incense  if  he  begins  to  think  himself  something 
more  than  man,  at  least  something  more  than  magistrate.  And 
the  Englishman  at  least  feels  a  certain  satisfaction  that  in  our  land 
we  do  not  put  forth  public  proclamations,  either  in  the  Queen's 
name  or  in  the  name  of  her  Ministers  as  a  body,  reviling  one  set  of 
politicians  and  praising  another,  denouncing  men  as  enemies  to  the 
government,  to  the  country,  to  order  and  society  and  what  not, 
who,  if  they  have  committed  any  legal  crime,  may  he  prosecuted 
for  it,  and  who,  if  they  have  not  committed  any  legal  crime,  should 
he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors. 

One  difference  between  England  and  France  in  this  matter 
certainly  lies  in  the  forms  of  the  two  Governments.  And  the 
difference  lies  in  a  manner  in  the  apparent  likeness.  The  existing 
French  constitution  is  modelled,  at  least  in  its  outward  form,  not 
after  any  real  republican  model,  like  those  of  Switzerland  or 
America,  but  after  the  model  of  England  and  those  constitutional 
kingdoms  which  have  followed  the  pattern  of  England.  The 
object  clearly  is  to  get  something  as  like  a  monarchy  as  there  can 
be  when  a  real  King  is  not  to  be  had.  Here  lies  one  difficulty. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  King  is  irresponsible,  because  lie 
can  do  nothing  except  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  Those  Ministers  are  responsible  in  a  twofold  sense. 
They  are  subject  to  the  law  like  other  men,  and  the  royal  com¬ 
mand  could  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a  breach  of  the  law. 
They  are  also,  in  a  vaguer  sense,  responsible  to  Parliament,  which 
can  censure  and  practically  depose  them  if  it  simply  disapproves 
of  their  policy,  even  though  they  have  broken  nolaw.  Idle  King  him¬ 
self,  who  comes  to  his  office  by  virtue  of  birth,  and  not  of  personal 
qualifications,  is  responsible  in  neither  sense.  He  is  understood 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  blame ;  he  is  practically  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  praise,  except  the  vaguest.  In  a  word,  he  reigns,  but 
does  not  govern.  This  position  is  natural  in  the  hereditary  King ; 
but  it  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  republican  magistrate.  The 
republican  magistrate  does  not  reign  ;  but  it  is  implied  in  his 
position  that,  within  the  limits  of  the  authority  which  the  law 
gives  him,  he  should  govern.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  notion 
of  an  elected  magistrate.  If  he  is  not  chosen  on  account  of  his 
capacity  for  government,  why  should  he  be  chosen  at  all  P 
The  republican  magistrate  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
magic  range  of  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  King. 
His  position  is  neither  that  of  a  King  nor  that  of  a  King’s 
Minister  ;  but  of  the  two  it  comes  nearer  to  that  of  the  Minister. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  him  under  strict  Parliamentary  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Chosen  for  a  term,  he  can  hardly  be  removed  before 
the  end  of  his  term,  except  in  case  of  actual  crime.  But,  in  every 
really  republican  constitution,  he  is  responsible  to  the  law  in  case 
of  actual  crime.  And  he  is  most  certainly  in  no  way  beyond  praise 
or  blame.  No  such  position  was  ever  claimed  for  any  American 
President  or  any  Swiss  Federal  Councillor ;  none  such  was  ever 
claimed  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  any  particular  State  or  Canton. 
And,  as  he  is  himself  the  ruler,  there  is  no  room  for  a  Ministry  in 
the  sense  which  that  word  bears  in  constitutional  monarchies.  In 
Switzerland  the  Federal  Council  is  itself  the  Ministry  ;  iu  America 
the  President  has  his  Ministers  ;  but  the  position  of  both  these  bodies 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  an  English,  Italian,  or  Belgian 
Ministry.  The  present  French  constitution  seems  to  j  umble  the 
two  ideas  together.  The  President  is  to  be  irresponsible,  except 
in  case  of  high  treason  ;  but  what  high  treason  means  we  are  not 
told.  Nor  are  we  told  in  what  his  irresponsibility  consists ; 
whether  it  simply  means  that  the  Chambers  cannot  remove  him,  or 
that  he  may  go  about  committing  any  crimes  that  he  chooses 
short  of  high  treason.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  throw  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mystery  of  kingship  round  one  who  is  not  a 
King  and  who  cannot  really  act  as  a  King.  A  President 
chosen  for  four  years  or  for  seven  years  cannot  really  play 
a  King’s  part.  He  will  in  the  nature  of  things  not  simply  reign, 
but  govern.  And,  if  he  governs,  he  must  take  the  responsibility  of 
government.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  him.  He  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  praise  and  blame.  It  must  be  as  lawful  to  speak  freely  of 
President  MacMahon  as  it  confessedly  is  to  speak  freely  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes. 

The  French  constitution,  in  trying  to  reproduce  the  constitution 
of  England,  has  failed — it  could  not  help  failing — to  reproduce  any¬ 
thing  of  its  re.'d  nature.  The  whole  life  of  the  English  system  lies 
V  in  its  conventional  character.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that,  while  wo  all 
I!  know  perfectly  well  who  the  “  Government”  are,  the  law  knows 
nothing  about  them.  The  phrase  “  Government,”  to  express  what 
forty  years  back  was  called  the  “Ministry,”  is  very  modern,  and  it 
is  hardly  a  change  for  the  better.  Still  everybody  knows  that 
either  “  Ministry  ”  or  “  Government  ”  is  a  mere  familiar  way  of 


naming  a  body  of  men  who  have  no  legal  name  or  being.  It 
is  a  little  startling  then  when  one  sees  the  walls  of  a  French 
town  placarded  with  a  “  Declaration  du  Gouvernement,”  put 
forth  with  all  formality  like  a  legal  document.  Such  a  form  of 
speech  would  be  impossible  in  England  ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
form  of  speech,  like  most  differences  in  forms  of  speech,  is  the 
index  of  a  real  difference  behind.  A  body  of  men  who  can  thus 
publicly  declare  themselves  to  be  the  Government  of  the  country 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  feel  themselves  more  independent  of 
Parliamentary  control  than  a  body  of  men  who  feel  that  their 
whole  common  being  is  purely  conventional.  The  Government  in 
England  speaks  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  often  speaks  clearly 
enough  ;  but  it  always  speaks  indirectly  ;  it  never  can  speak  by  a 
“  Declaration  of  the  Government,”  formally  and  officially  set  forth. 

The  purely  conventional  character  of  an  English  Ministry  or 
Government  arises  from  our  institutions  having  shaped  themselves, 
from  our  having  no  written  constitution,  as  distinct  from  the  law. 
Any  written  constitution  can  hardly  help  recognizing  the  Ministry 
in  a  more  or  less  formal  way.  But  in  a  monarchy  the  fact  that 
the  Ministers  are  Ministers  of  a  King  gives  them  of  itself  somewhat 
of  a  conventional  character.  They  exercise  the  King’s  authority  so 
long  as  the  National  Assembly  thinks  good,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  country  by  dissolution.  This  is  a  relation  which  cannot  he 
defined  in  words,  and  which  at  once  gives  the  Ministry  a  conven¬ 
tional  position,  even  though  their  existence  is  not  purely  conven¬ 
tional.  They  are  conventionally  the  depositaries  of  the  powers 
which  the  law  vests  in  a  King  who  reigns  indeed  of  himself,  but 
who  governs  only  through  them — that  is,  who  governs  only  as  his 
Parliament  thinks  tit.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Ministers  of 
a  Marshalate  can  ever  accept  this  position.  They  are  Ministers  of 
one  who  governs  as  well  as  reigns.  If  he  is  a  strong  man,  he  will 
govern  with  his  Ministers  as  his  instruments.  If  he  is  a  weak 
man,  his  Ministers  will  govern  in  his  name.  In  either  case  they 
will  be  tempted  or  driven  to  take  up  a  position  different  from  the 
Parliamentary  position  of  the  Ministers  of  a  constitutional  King. 
They  will  feel  themselves  to  be,  and  they  will  proclaim  themselves 
to  be,  “  the  Government,”  in  a  sense  in  which  the  Ministers  of  a 
constitutional  King  could  not  venture  so  to  do. 

In  America  an  extra-Parliamentary  Ministry  is  not  only  possible, 
but  there  can  be  no  other.  But  that  is  because  the  position  of  the 
Ministry  there  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Ministry  of  a 
King.  But  the  French  constitution  does  not  follow  the  pattern 
of  America ;  it  follows,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  pattern  of  England, 
and  of  the  kingxloms  which  have  copied  England.  The  Marshalate 
is  a  dilemma,  according  to  that  definition  of  a  dilemma  which 
declared  it  to  be  “  when  you  attempt  to  prove  two  things,  and 
prove  neither.”  The  Marshalate,  as  far  as  its  outward  professions 
go,  would  fain  be  at  once  beast  and  bird,  at  once  American  and 
English.  It  comes  out  a  bat-like  thing,  neither  American  nor 
English.  Perhaps  however,  as  being  French,  it  ought  to  be 
neither.  But  it  might  resemble  both  America  and  England  in  one 
thing.  Both  in  America  and  in  England  the  law  is  stronger  than 
the  executive  power.  May  it  after  all  be  the  definition  oi  a 
Marshalate,  that  it  is  a  government  in  which  the  executive  power 
gives  its  whole  mind  to  making  itself  stronger  than  the  law  ? 


THE  ONLY  SIN. 

MOST  people  have  their  pet  virtues  and  their  pet  vices,  their 
speciaHikes  and  dislikes,  their  favourite  hobbies,  crotchets 
and  corns.  So  also  the  society  of  every  period  has  its  special  pre¬ 
judices.  If  we  analyse  the  character  of  the  society  of  our  own 
day,  we  find  that  it  is  generally  tolerant  to  a  fault,  that  its  likino-s 
and  desires  are  unusually  broad,  that  it  will  endure  many  things 
which  it  formerly  winced  at,  and  will  coquet  with  any  notoriety, 
be  he  saint  or  sinner.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  it  will  not 
tolerate— one  thing  which  it  regards  as  a  deeply-dved  9in,  in  fact  as 
the  only  sin  that  is  mortal  and  utterly  unpardonable.  Need  we  sav 
that  this  crime  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness,  this  iniquity  which- 
deserves  the  very  innermost  circle  of  the  Inferno,  is  Poverty  ?  Almost 
every  other  vice,  folly,  or  error  may  be  excused  under  the  head  of 
“indiscretions,”  but  no  such  sanctuary  exists  for  the  vice  of 
poverty.  The  form  of  this  vice  which  society  most  keenly  resents 
is  “genteel  poverty,”  and  by  this  expression  we  mean  the  im¬ 
poverished  condition  of  those  who  were  once  rich.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  singularly  “unbeautiful”  (to  use  the  modern  cesthetic  slang; 
in  meeting  with  practical  demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  people 
as  well  off  as  ourselves  may  become  actually  poor.  That  which  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  reflect 
that  we  ourselves  are  liable  to  the  caprices  of  fate.  This  feeling 
often  outweighs  that  of  commiseration  for  the  sufferer,  for  im- 
pecuniosity  is  the  least  romantic  of  all  misfortunes.  AVhen  once  a 
man  has  been  rich,  his  impoverishment  is  regarded  by  society  as 
an  absolute  insult.  It  is  true  that  his  former  acquaintances 
and  friends  may  profess  to  be  sorry  for  him;  but  their  sorrow 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  they  would  feel  were  he  to 
commit  murder,  and,  pained  as  they  are  at  the  thought,  their 
private  opinion  is  that  the  only  decent  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
retire  into  obscurity  find  allow  his  very  name  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  The  body  ot  the  murderer  is  buried  in  quicklime  to 
ensure  its  speedy  annihilation,  and  the  memory  of  the  ruined 
gentleman  is  blotted  out  with  little  less  rapidity.  But,  besides  these 
,  offenders,  there  is  a  large  class  of  human  beings  who  have  been, 
as  it  were,  born  in  sin,  How  sad  it  is  to  contemplate  this 
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wicked  race,  the  unholy  company  of  “  poor  relations  !  ”  Why  they 
were  ever  called  into  being  is,  to  their  wealthier  brethren, 
an  unexplained  mystery.  If  they  are  shown  a  certain  amount  of 
pity,  they  are  made  to  feel  how  much  better  the  world  would  get 
on  without  them.  As  a  punishment,  they  are  annually  tortured  in 
the  mansions  of  their  luckier  relatives.  In  this  civilized  century, 
instead  of  being  consigned  to  dungeons,  the  domestic  culprits  are 
sentup  into  garrets;  instead  of  being  thrown  amongsnakesand  toads, 
they  are  invited  to  meet  their  host’s  most  disagreeable  acquaintances. 
If  not  exposed  as  targets  for  his  archers,  they  are  at  any  rate  made 
to  serve  as  butts  for  his  sarcasms  and  scorn.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  may  obtain  a  temporary  pardon  is  by  performing  a 
penance  of  obsequious  humiliation.  To  submit  to  bo  patronized, 
to  praise  every  possession  and  every  action  of  their  rich  kinsman, 
may  for  a  time  bring  some  alleviation  of  their  miseries,  but  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition  will  be  but  temporary.  They  are 
sinners,  and  it  is  thought  right  that  they  should  be  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  this  fact.  As  a  proof  of  the  blackness  of  their  guilt, 
we  may  observe  that  many  people — if  not  most  people — would,  we 
believe,  prefer  to  have  a  wealthy  co-respondent  as  a  relative, 
rather  than  a  poor  man  of  the  most  unimpeachable  morals. 
Nay,  we  do  not  feel  certain  but  that  many  parents 
would  dislike  less  that  their  sons  should  spend  a  few 
years  in  immorality  than  that  they  should,  when  very 
young,  marry  penniless  girls.  Poor  relations  are  thorn3  in 
the  side  of  purse-proud  men.  What  is  the  use  of  Grcesus 
getting  his  own  clothes  at  Poole’s  and  his  wife’s  at  Worth’s, 
if  his  relations  persist  in  coming  to  his  banquets  in  the  very 
reverse  of  wedding  garments  ?  For  what  purpose  does  he  buy 
carriages  of  the  latest  models,  if  his  cousins  continue  to  drive  up 
to  the  door  of  his  London  house  with  the  shabbiest  of  carriages  and 
liveries,  but  of  colours  identical  with  his  own  ?  What  mockery 
could  be  more  bitter  than  this  ?  To  say  “  not  at  home,”  under 
such  conditions,  is  assuredly  the  whitest  of  lies. 

It  may  be  said  that  not  only  does  the  application  of  the  magic 
wand  of  poverty  produce  sin  where  an  old-fashioned  moralist 
would  least  expect  to  find  it,  but  its  withdrawal  renders  actions 
harmless  which  a  prejudiced  person  might  imagine  to  be 
vicious.  If  a  rich  man  is  a  bad  husband,  or  a  gambler,  or  a 
glutton,  the  world  is  charitable  enough  to  say  that  in  his 
position  the  general  tone  of  his  surroundings  is  such  that 
temptations  beset  him  on  every  side,  and  it  is  quite  a  marvel 
that  he  is  as  well  behaved  as  he  is.  How  beautiful  a  thing  is 
charity !  But  is  the  same  rule  applied  in  the  case  of  a  convicted 
pickpocket  who  has  been  brought  up  to  his  profession  from  his 
early  childhood  P  The  rich  are  said  to  sow  wild  oats.  Do  we 
hear  much  of  this  talk  in  police-courts  ?  We  believe  it  is  there 
unknown.  Even  the  clergy  make  excuses  for  the  slips  of  great  folks. 
They  say  that  the  temptations  of  the  rich  are  very  great,  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  live  up  to  their  position  in  society,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  must  not  judge  them  harshly  if  they  are  extravagant;  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  hospitable,  which  is  an  excuse  for  their 
epicurean  tendencies  ;  and  that,  as  they  have  always  been  brought 
up  to  take  a  good  deal  of  wine,  their  habit  of  “  nipping  ”  is 
neither  surprising  nor  particularly  pernicious.  If  their  morals  are 
somewhat  lax,  they  are  at  any  rate  better  than  were  those  of 
their  social  equals  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  so  we 
ought  to  feel  thankful  for  the  ameliorated  condition  of  societv. 
Indeed,  despite  his  “  indiscretions,”  the  rich  man  can  buy  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  virtue  on  wonderfully  cheap  terms.  If  he  walks  through 
a  hospital,  he  is  a  saint ;  if  he  spends  a  thirtieth  part  of  his 
income  on  charities,  he  is  a  paragon  of  liberality.  If  his  wife 
haunts  places  of  worship,  rather  from  want  of  other  occupation 
than  from  devotion,  she  is  “  such  a  religious  woman  ”  ;  while  the 
poor  who  put  themselves  to  inconvenience  to  go  to  church  perhaps 
once  a  week  are  thought  neglecters  of  means  of  grace. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  instead  of  poverty  being  considered 
the  only  sin  in  this  country,  the  general  feeling  is  shown  to  be 
rather  the  other  way  by  the  extraordinary  prejudice  which  exists 
against  the  vouveaux  riches.  Now,  wraiving  the  point  of  the 
very  visible  diminution  of  this  prejudice,  we  reply  that  its  very 
existence  helps  to  prove  our  case.  When  we  find  the  cold 
shoulder  exhibited  towards  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  the 
probability  is  that,  not  this  man  sinned,  but  his  father.  Society 
has  no  objection  to  the  man’s  wealth,  but  it  recollects  that 
his  father  was  a  criminal — i.e.  a  poor  man— and  it  visits 
the  offences  of  the  father  upon  the  children,  sometimes 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  One  of  the  richest 
self-made  men  of  our  time  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  was 
not  a  gentleman,  nor  were  his  sons  exactly  gentlemen,  but  his 
sons’  sons  might  possibly  be  gentlemen.  When  we  deceive  our¬ 
selves  into  believing  that  we  prefer  people  of  good  family  for  their 
own  sake3,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  wealth,  what  do  we 
mean  P  Simply  that  we  like  those  whose  families  have  for  many 
generations  been  rich  enough  to  bring  up  their  children  with  good 
educations,  and  to  provide  them  with  sufficient  means  to  prevent 
their  having  to  work  for  their  bread.  These  conditions,  continued 
through  a  'long  line  of  descendants,  naturally  tend  to  predispose 
their  subjects  towards  culture  and  what  we  term  gentlemanlike 
habits. 

The  charitable  excuses  which  are  made  for  the  escapades  and 
shortcomings  of  the  rich  are  not  often  extended  to  the  poor,  whose 
very  status  is  held  to  be  sinful.  The  peccadilloes  of  the  latter  must 
be  corrected  with  punishment,  but  those  of  the  former  with 
kindness.  If  a  poor  man’s  boy  sends  a  stone  through  a  window, 
he  has  to  endure  the  penalty  due  to  the  offence  ;  but  when  a  rich 


man’s  son  indulges  himself  in  a  similar  recreation,  payment,  with 
interest,  for  the  damage  done,  and,  if  need  be,  a  “tip”_ortwo, 
will  prevent  the  case  from  coming  into  court.  Of  course  it  would 
“  never  do  ”  for  a  rich  man’s  sou  to  be  flogged  in  a  prison  by  a 
common  gaoler;  but  such  little  misadventures  will  occasionally 
befall  the  sons  of  working-men  when  they  have  committed 
offences  not  a  wit  more  heinous  than  the  so-called  high-spirited 
pranks  of  the  children  of  their  wealthier  neighbours.  Magistrates 
are  of  course  bound  to  administer  the  law  as  they  find  it,  and 
very  excellent  law  it  is  on  the  whole,  but  curious  anomalies  some¬ 
times  present  themselves  at  a  police  court  or  petty  sessions.  It  is 
difficult  to  maintain  a  respectful  gravity  when  we  listen  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace  who  daily  takes  his  quantity  of  wine 
severely  rebuking  a  poor  fellow  whose  friends  had  been  a 
little  too  liberal  to  him  on  the  previous  Saturday  night ;  and 
a  chairman  of  petty  sessions,  possessed  of  an  enormous  man¬ 
sion,  does  not  show  to  advantage  when  he  is  enlarging  to  a 
couple  of  wretched  wanderers  upon  the  awful  wickedness  of 
sleeping  in  an  outhouse,  especially  when  he  emphasizes  his 
lecture  by  sending  them  to  prison  for  a  week.  The  general  drift 
of  our  English  law  is  that  poverty  is  a  crime,  and  in  theory  nobody 
in  this  country  need  be  in  want.  There  is  employment  for  the 
able-bodied,  and  there  is  the  workhouse  for  the  weak  and  the  aged. 
In  practice,  however,  we  know  but  too  well  that  the  machinery  of 
this  system  by  no  means  works  with  infallible  regularity.  It  is 
quite  true  that  pauperism  and  destitution  foster  vice,  and 
that  among  the  poor  and  destitute  we  may  expect  to  find 
many  criminals ;  but  nevertheless  one  cannot  help  feeling  occa¬ 
sional  sympathy  for  the  sinners.  The  old-fashioned  relief  of  the 
poor,  as  practised  in  villages  and  small  towns,  was  probably  preju¬ 
dicial  to  its  recipients,  but  it  certainly  produced  a  beneficial 
result  upon  its  dispensers.  In  these  enlightened  days  there  is 
scarcely  a  kind  action  which  we  can  perform  without  rendering 
ourselves  liable  to  censure  for  pauperizing.  Pauperization  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  sin  of  which  the  rich  are  at  present  supposed 
to  be  capable,  and  poverty  is  not  only  the  greatest  sin,  but  the 
root  and  essence  of  all  sin. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  are  more  plausible  grounds 
for  this  seemingly  strange  idea  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight.  For  instance,  it  is  certain  that  when  poverty  suddenly 
succeeds  riches,  weak  characters  are  apt  to  lose  self-respect.  In 
reality,  of  course,  it  is  not  the  poverty  that  is  the  root  of  their  loss 
of  self-respect,  but  the  foolish  pride  which  they  placed  in  their 
riches  before  losing  them.  The  dangers  of  such  a  condition  of  mind 
are  obvious,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  absence  of  self-respect 
is  one  of  the  commonest  traits  in  the  character  of  criminals. 
Humiliation  leads  to  despair,  and  despair  to  crime.  Again,  the 
sort  of  social  outlawry  to  which  those  are  subjected  who,  having 
once  been  rich,  are  reduced  to  poverty,  is  very  demoralizing. 
To  such  as  these  bubble  Companies  and  the  like  offer  serious 
temptations.  The  agony  of  seeing  their  children  brought  up  at 
schools  where  their  companions  are  vulgar  and  ill-mannered  leads 
some  men  to  make  frantic  efforts  to  raise  money,  independently  of 
all  scruples.  Having  no  previous  acquaintance  with  business, 
they  become  entangled  with  sharpers,  and,  on  finding  themselves 
in  a  scrape,  they  struggle  wildly  to  escape,  sink  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire,  and  finally  perhaps  do  something  in  despair  which 
is  an  infringement  of  the  law.  There  is  a  cruel  old  saying  that  “  an 
empty  bag  cannot  stand  upright”;  and,  though  not  quite  true,  it 
is  too  nearly  true  to  be  easily  gainsaid.  It  is  self-evident  that 
poverty  in  itself  is  neither  the  only  sin  nor  a  sin  at  all;  but  in  the 
unwritten  code  of  social  law  it  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as 
the  parent  of  all  others.  A  poor  undergraduate  at  a  celebrated 
University  once  had  his  position  lucidly  explained  to  him  by 
the  head  of  his  college  on  requesting  the  favour  of  a  night’s  absence 
in  the  middle  of  term.  “  You  are  neither  a  nobleman,”  said  the 
don,  “  nor  a  nobleman’s  son  ;  you  are  not  even  the  son  of  a 
member  of  Parliament,  nor  are  you  the  heir  to  an  estate  ;  I  cannot 
therefore  conceive  under  what  pretext  you  can  have  the  presump¬ 
tion  to  make  such  a  request.”  How  beautifully  did  this  dignitary 
exemplify  the  saying  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  learned 
at  our  great  Universities  besides  classics  and  mathematics. 


TIIE  GROWTH  OF  INDIAN  BUSINESS. 

I  REPEATED  famines  in  divers  provinces  of  our  Indian  Empire 
^  have  somewhat  familiarized  Englishmen  with  its  enormous 
size.  The  huge  areas,  the  dense  population,  the  comparative 
paucity  of  trustworthy  officials,  the  long  lines  of  railway  which 
but  serve  to  intensify  the  isolation  of  provinces  as  yet  only  pierced 
by  indifferent  roads,  are  matters  which  the  average  householder 
has  almost  accepted.  But  the  incidents  of  the  latest  famine  have 
also  illustrated  the  enormous  growth  of  official  work  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  are 
pressed  on  the  present  race  of  civilians.  *  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
look  back  on  tbe  distribution  of  business  under  the  reigns,  let  us 
say,  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Hardinge,  because  it  brings 
out  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  Indian  Viceroys  and 
Governors,  and  explains  why,  in  a  crisis,  there  is  no  longer  safety 
in  the  multitude  of  counsellors.  In  the  old  davs»vhen  rulers  of 
the  stamp  of  Wellesley,  Hastings,  and  Dalhousie  marched  armies  yl 
across  India,  massed  them  on  a  threatened  frontier,  or  transported 
them  to  the  East  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  when  they  deposed  savage 
tyrants  or  revived  forgotten  and  buried  dynasties ;  when  they  had 
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annexed  splendid  territories  before  Parliament  could  remonstrate 
or  elderly  Directors  in  Leadenkall  Street  awoke  from  their  amaze¬ 
ment,  there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  writing,  and  there  was 
always  some  recognized  division  of  Secretariat  work  at  the  seat  of 
Government.  One  department  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  whether  it  regarded  the  States  beyond  India 
proper,  such  as  Nepaul  and  Afghanistan,  or  the  host  of  Moham¬ 
medan,  Rajpoot,  and  Mahratta  Princes  that  still  occupied  the 
larger  half  of  the  Peninsula.  There  were  one  or  more  Secretaries 
for  the  internal  business  of  the  empire,  representing  the  Home 
Department,  and  they  were  the  referees  of  all  that  pertained  to 
levenue  of  every  kind,  to  the  courts  of  justice,  to  the  police, 
and  even  to  legislation.  There  was  also  a  Military  Secretary  for 
the  army.  For  many  years  there  were  practically  only  three 
Governments  in  India,  represented  by  a  Governor  at  Madras,  another 
at  Bombay, and  the  Governor-General  at  Calcutta,  who  was  over  both 
the  former,  and  who  for  a  long  time  administered  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  India  which  has  long  been  divided 
between  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  that 
of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  The  only  distinction  was  that  for 
the  supervision  of  the  whole  empire  the  Governor-General  had,  to 
aid  him,  two  civilians  and  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Practically, 
down  to  1833,  he  had  only  three  colleagues.  In  adminis¬ 
tering  the  affairs  of  Bengal  the  Governor-General  became  a 
Governor,  without  any  Council ;  and,  acting  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  him  by  law,  he  referred  all  higher  and  important 
matters  to  himself  as  Governor-General.  In  the  year  1831  Bengal 
became  unmanageable,  and  was  cut  in  half;  and,  about  the  later 
years  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  North-West  Provinces  rose 
into  definite  existence  as  a  separate  Government,  with  a  Board  of 
Revenue,  an  appellate  court  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  its  own.  Such  a  thing  as  a  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner,  with  eight  or  ten  districts  making  up  a  manageable  area 
exactly  calculated  to  draw  out  the  best  qualities  of  a  ruler  of  men, 
was  unknown.  There  were,  of  course,  sundry  outlying  tracts  and 
dependencies  annexed  to  some  one  Government  or  other,  or  man¬ 
aged  from  head-quarters  as  well  as  could  be  expected ;  but  these 
arrangements  were  often  of  an  anomalous  character,  and  gave  rise 
to  sundry  complications.  The  Tenasserim  provinces,  the  nucleus 
of  British  Burrnah,  the  six  districts  of  Assam,  and  even  the  three 
Settlements  of  the  Straits,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malacca,  were, 
for  years,  not  even  placed  under  the  Government  of  India,  but 
under  that  of  Bengal. 

No  set  of  human  beings  could  possibly  have  despatched  the 
business  of  such  areas  on  its  present  scale.  Work,  however,  was 
got  through  somehow  ;  the  truth  being  that  whole  departments 
were  not  then  in  existence,  and  a  variety  of  new  wants  had 
not  even  entered  on  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  functions  of 
governing  aliens  were  really  comprised  in  keeping  oft'  enemies,  pre¬ 
venting  civil  and  religious  discord  from  breaking  out,  collecting 
tine  revenue,  removing  the  most  prominent  or  obnoxious  grievances, 
and  allowing  the  agricultural  population,  under  an  unheard-of 
security  of  tenure  and  proper  limits  of  taxation,  to  grow  like 
trees  in  a  well-kept  nursery  garden.  Whenever  the  empire 
enjoyed  flashes  of  peace  the  Ilome  Department  began  to  discuss  re¬ 
forms  and  improvements,  and  the  foreign  and  military  departments 
had  comparatively  little  to  do.  To  receive  and  answer  compli¬ 
mentary  despatches  in  flowery  Persian,  to  warn  an  insolent  Raja, 
to  encourage  a  promising  Nawab,  to  back  up  a  Resident  in  his  vain 
attempts  to  teach  some  tributary  the  rudiments  of  decent  govern¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  small  principalities  from  absorption  by  aggressive 
Mahratta  sovereigns,  was  then  the  main  business  of  the  former  de¬ 
partment.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  shift  regiments  with  due 
regard  to  economy  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  season,  to 
multiply  rules  for  leaves  and  furloughs,  to  issue  a  code  of  minute  regu¬ 
lations  about  pay,  clothing,  and  allowances,  and  to  correspond  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  until  such  time  as  the  King  of  Burrnah 
wrote  presumptuous  letters,  the  Maharaja  of  Nepaul  threatened 
Tirhoot  with  a  descent,  or  the  Pindarris  joined  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  devastating  the  fairest  provinces  of  Central  India.  In  the  Home 
Department  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  work  brewing,  for  there 
the  business  of  legislation  was  carried  on  with  a  certain  degree  of 
publicity,  and  yet  without  regular  discussion.  If  a  law  was  wanted, 
a  subordinate  department  sent  up  a  draft,  which  was  tinkered  at  the 
desk  of  the  Home  Department,  and  was  published  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette  ;  officials  were  invited  to  criticize  and  suggest,  and 
independent  Europeans  could  get  up  boisterous  meetings  in  the 
Town  Hall,  petition  the  Government,  and  agitate  through  the 
press.  But  of  oral  discussion  in  a  nominated  or  representative 
.Senate  or  Chamber  there  was  none  till  the  very  last  renewal  of  the 
Charter  in  1854.  Readers  of  Macaulay’s  Life  may  remember  that 
he  filled  the  post  of  the  first  Legal  Member  nominated  to  the 
Governor-General’s  Council,  outside  the  service,  in  1833.  Here  he 
had.  time  to  devour  English  aud  classical  literature  while  he 
drafted  the  Penal  code ;  but  Macaulay’s  oratory  expended  itself  in 
flowing  minutes,  and  was  never  heard  on  public  occasions,  except 
perhaps  at  a  festive  meeting  of  Scotchmen  or  on  other  occasions 
in  the  Town  Hall  at  Calcutta.  The  administration  of  the  finances 
still  retained  the  impress  of  the  counting-house  whence  it  sprang, 
aud  was  of  the  simplest  character.  When  money  was  required  to 
put  down  Tippoo  or  the  Bhonsla,  or  for  any  war,  the  Government 
advertised  for  a  loan  in  the  Gazette,  offering  8,  10,  or  even  12  per 
cent,  in  the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Wellesley,  and  coming 
down  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  Financial 
Secretary  for  many  years  did  nothing  that  could  not  have  been  done 
by  a  mere  head  accountant  or  bank  manager.  He  published  a 


monthly  statement  of  the  cash  balances,  sent  home  money  to 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  watched  jealously  the  least  tendency  to 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  Governments  ;  he  cut 
down  all  expenditure  with  a  ruthless  disregard  of  public  require¬ 
ments  ;  he  dispensed  with  an  extra  punkah-puller  to  a  j  udicial  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Tinevelly,  or  doubted  about  allowing  a  boat  which  had 
to  carry  the  Company's  mails  over  the  swamps  of  a  Bengal  district 
in  the  height  of  a  summer  inundation. 

The  financial  pressure  of  the  Mutiny  put  an  end  to  the 
idea  that  a  big  empire  could  be  regulated  by  merely  ruling 
books  in  red  ink  and  adding  up  totals  correctly.  And  the  late 
Mr.  James  Wilson  made  the  first  financial  speech  that  was 
ever  heard,  and  laid  down  the  lines  of  the  first  Budget  that 
was  ever  promulgated,  in  a  Legislative  Chamber  which  four 
years  before  had  been  called  into  existence  for  oral  discussion 
and  the  enactment  of  codes.  This  was  in  1839  ;  but  other 
departments  had  been  created  previously,  to  relieve  pressure  or  to 
meet  new  demands.  Lord  Dalhousie  made  Bengal  a  Lieutenant- 
Governorship,  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces,  which  the  late  James  Thomason  had  wisely  governed  for 
the  unexampled  period  of  ton  years.  To  Lord  Dalhousie  is  also 
due  the  extinction  of  a  complicated  and  cumbrous  machine,  very 
much  like  that  which  Samuel  Weller  imagined  the  Habeas  Corpus 
to  be,  for  the  destruction  of  all  roads,  bridges,  and  buildings  what¬ 
soever — termed  the  Military  Board — and  the  creation  of  a  Secretary 
of  Public  Works  in  its  stead.  Lord  Canning  altered  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  body,  and  conceded  within  certain  limits 
the  power  of  legislation  to  the  Government  of  Bengal.  All  this 
time,  too,  the  business  of  each  department,  old  and  new,  bad  been 
steadily  on  the  rise.  Natives  began  to  criticize,  agitate,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  ;  education  became  a  reality,  and  not  a  plaything.  Indepen¬ 
dent  Europeans  embarked  more  and  more  in  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  if  they  added  to  the  wealth  and  the  industries 
of  the  country,  they  rendered  more  functionaries  and  better 
tribunals  absolutely  indispensable.  The  Uncovenanted  Service 
grew  apace.  The  police  was  reorganized.  The  introduction 
of  a  one-anna  postage  was  followed  by  improvements  in  the 
Post-Office  and  an  increase  iu  the  revenue.  The  completion  ot 
railroads  by  guaranteed  Companies  demanded  a  supervising  agency 
from  the  State.  Lieutenant-Governors  and  Commissioners  called 
for  information,  invented  fresh  forms  to  perplex  harassed  officials, 
travelled  over  their  jurisdictions  more  frequently,  built  more 
police-stations  and  post-offices,  and  brought  civil  justice  to  the 
doors  of  the  people  by  subdividing  districts  and  by  establishing 
Small  Cause  Courts.  For  one  letter  in  1846  there  were  ten  in 
1866. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  precise  date  to  a  change  of  system 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  administration,  but  it  may  be  said  roundly 
that  the  era  of  vigorous,  unfettered  personal  government  culmi¬ 
nated  with  Lord  Dalhousie.  A  heavy  burden  fell  on  Lord 
Canning  during  the  chaos  of  the  Mutiny  aud  the  subsequent  re¬ 
construction  of  order  ;  but,  even  before  a  regiment  had  rebelled, 
and  during  his  first  year  of  oflice.  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Cabinet,  divided  into  departments.  The 
idea  was  conceived  bjr  the  late  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  John 
Grant,  then  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council.  From  that  date 
the  Viceroy  has  always  retained  the  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment  in  his  own  hands,  details  as  well  as  principles.  Lord  Mayo, 
who  had  had  experience  as  director  of  railways,  took  in  addition 
the  department  of  Public  Works.  Of  the  Viceroy's  colleagues, 
one  takes  finance,  and  another  legislation ;  a  third  has  been 
recently  created  for  public  works  ;  and  two  others,  civilians,  one 
representing  Bengal  in  its  largest  sense  and  the  other  alternately 
Bombay  and  Madras,  generally  divide  between  them  that  huge 
and  miscellaneous  department  known  ns  the  Home,  which  embraces 
gaols,  the  Post-Office,  judicial  business,  and  the  education  of  the 
people.  There  is  also  since  1 869  a  separate  department  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  revenue,  devised  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  to  this  has  been 
oddly  assigned  some  marine  business  which  has  no  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  either  produce  or  taxation.  While  all  these  agencies, 
to  use  Milton’s  phrase, 

in  quaternion  run, 

Perpetual  circle  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things, 

they  have  been  further  complicated  by  the  closer  connexion  of 
India  with  England,  and  by  the  difference  between  a  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  could  originate  nothing  except  a  war,  and  could  check 
everything  except  circumlocution  and  torpor.  The  time  that  must 
now  be  spent  by  rulers  and  Secretaries  in  concocting  and  answering 
telegrams  both  for  India  and  for  England  would,  it  may  be  said 
with  a  little  exaggeration,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
an  assessment  of  land  revenue  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  to  free 
internal  trade  from  vexatious  restrictions,  or  improve  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  an  intermediate  Court  of  Appeal. 

One  obvious  deduction  from  this  review  of  legislative  and 
departmental  accretion  is  that,  in  emergencies,  all  other  discussions 
and  improvements  come  to  an  end  ;  a  famine  entails  as  much  cor¬ 
respondence  as  a  war  or  the  settlement  of  a  new  province.  Lord 
Dalhousie  once  said  good-humouredly  that  the  appeal  of  a  Bengali 
Baboo,  dismissed  from  the  Salt  department  for  misconduct,  had 
given  him  more  trouble  than  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  But 
with  what  feelings  of  envy  must  Lord  Lytton  or  Lord  North¬ 
brook,  even  with  their  extra  Councillors  and  their  additional 
Secretaries,  look  back  on  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  could  give  four 
days  of  the  week  to  the  concerns  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the 
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remaining  one  and  a  half  to  those  of  Bengal  proper ;  or  to  that 
still  more  remote  period  when  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  was  not 
only  Governor-General,  hat  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  and, 
like  a  Roman  pro-consul,  held  the  seals  and  the  standard  in  the  same 
hands.  To  sum  up  the  matter,  business  has  increased  alarmingly  from 
several  distinct  causes.  Each  marks  a  step  in  advance,  and  each 
proves  incontestably  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to  provide  for 
all  moral  and  material  wants,  and  to  lift  the  native  population  to 
a  higher  level.  But,  taken  altogether,  they  leave  every  Indian 
official,  from  the  Viceroy  down  to  the  Deputy  Magistrate,  less 
time  to  think,  and  they  override  deliberation  by  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  and  for  the  disposal  of  a  mass  of  routine..  .  There 
is,  first,  the  territorial  increase  to  the  empire,  and  its  division,  by 
the  very  latest  returns,  into  twelve  separate  administrations.  Then 
there  is,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  creation  of  new  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  Legislative,  Public  Works,  and  Agriculture,  into 
every  one  of  which  has  been  infused  the  activity  proverbially  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  new  brooms.  To  the  Viceroy  personally  the  succes¬ 
sive  additions  to  his  Cabinet,  which  now  numbers  seven  members, 
have  not  been  always  an  unalloyed  pleasure.  He  has,  of  course, 
larger  experience  and  more  diversified  knowledge  at  his  command ; 
but  every  charioteer  kuows  that  it  is  far  easier  to  drive  four  horses 
than  seven  :  and  the  occurrence  of  a  vital  question  at  the  Council 
Board  only  gives  birth  to  more  elaborate  minutes  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  divergences  of  opinion.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  large 
areas,  fresh  departments,  subdivisions  of  official  labour,  and  multi¬ 
plications  of  unheard-of  wants  and  statistics,  there  has  been  the 
inevitable  tendency  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  the  India 
Office  at  Westminster.  The  office  of  Secretary  of  State“for  India 
has  been  entrusted  to  some  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  members 
of  successive  Ministries ;  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  telegraph 
may  be  quite  as  likely  to  paralyse  progress  as  to  prevent  error. 
On  the  top,  too,  of  all  the  piles  of  correspondence  and  the  ferment 
of  debate,  come  those  stupendous  visitations  of  which  we  have 
had  three  in  twelve  years. 

And  this  brings  us  incidentally  to  Lord  Lytton's  arrangements  for 
the  conduct  of  the  present  famine,  which  have  led  the  Times  into 
error,  and  have  caused  a  tempest  at  Madras.  There  is  a  certain  law 
called  the  Indian  Councils  Act,  which,  as  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  empowers  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  to  frame  rules 
in  emergencies  for  the  conduct  of  public  business.  No  one  will 
deny  that  a  famine  is  an  emergency  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  under  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Viceroy,  lately  decided,  under  this  Act,  that  “  all  famine  ques¬ 
tions  coming  before  the  Government  of  Madras  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Governor  and  be  disposed  of  by  him.'’  Such  orders  would  have 
“  the  force  of  orders  of  the  Governor  in  Council.”  Not  only  was 
the  Duke  acting  within  the  strict  letter  of  an  enactment,  but  he 
was  adopting  the  course  taken  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  famine 
of  1873.  By  this  means  he  got  rid  of  Councillors  whose  agree¬ 
ment  could  only  have  caused  delay,  while  their  obstruction  would 
have  aggravated  calamity,  and  by  still  further  putting  aside  the 
Board  of  Revenue  and,  placing  the  famine  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
officer,  he  showed  himself  to  the  Indian  world  in  the  light  of  a 
commander  dispensing  with  a  council  of  war,  and  acting  boldly 
and  independently  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  In  no  other  way,  in 
fact,  could  the  calamity  have  been  overcome.  Indeed  we  might 
go  further,  and  inquire  whether  the  relations  of  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Governments  to  that  of  India  could  not  be  remodelled  in 
another  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  revenue,  political  import¬ 
ance,  and  geographical  situation,  these  territories  can  claim  no 
manifest  superiority  over  the  whole  Presidency  of  Bengal.  Yet 
the  minor  Presidencies  have  separate  armies,  each  with  its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  two  highly  paid  Executive  Councillors ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  doubtful  import,  they  enjoy 
the  privilege  which  has  come  down  from  the  times  of  Governor 
Pitt  and  Lord  Pigot,  of  corresponding  directly  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  position  and  title  of 
Governor  enable  the  Indian  Minister  to  catch  occasionally  an 
English  or  colonial  statesman  of  high  repute  who  would  hardly 
accept  the  status  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  minor  Presidencies  should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing 
from  the  Administrations  of  Lahore,  Agra,  or  Calcutta. 

There  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lord  Lytton's 
policy  on  the  frontier.  There  ought  to  be  only  one  as  to  the  vigourand 
promptitude  with  which  he  has  dealt  with  the  famine.  Our  object 
is  attained  if  we  have  in  this  paper  showm  the  increasing  responsi¬ 
bility  under  which  a  Viceroy  now  labours  who  has  to  carry  with 
him  seven  Councillors,  instead  offour  ;  to  rule  twelve  Administra¬ 
tions,  instead  of  six ;  to  answer  twenty  letters,  instead  of  two  •, 
and  to  satisly  an  impetuous  Minister  by  a  correct  telegram  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  events  of  yesterday  at  breakfast-time,  in  the  place  of 
twenty-four  middle-aged  gentlemen  who  were  content  with  a 
despatch  six  weeks  old  quietly  informing  them  that  the  campaign 
was  ended,  the  Raja  dethroned,  and  the  scheme  of  administration 
for  the  new'  province  working  smoothly  like  a  well-oiled  machine. 


PARSONS  AND  PRIESTS. 

DR.  PEROWNE  has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review  for  December  in  reply  to  one  which  appeared  in 
a  former  number  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  whether  “our  clergy  are  ministers  or  priests.” 


Into  the  controversy  between  the  two  divines  we  shall  not  enter, 
further  than  to  observe  that  Dr.  Perowne’s  paper  differs  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  tone  from  the  Bishop’s,  and  not  for  the  better,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  concluding  paragraph.  After  settling  to  his 
own  entire  satisfaction  in  about  twelve  pages,  and  chiefly  by  re¬ 
ference  to  three  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  w'hat  he  himself 
represents  throughout  as  one  of  the  gravest  religious  questions,  of 
the  day,  and  settling  it  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  general  tradition 
of  the  Christian  Church,  he  sums  up  the  result  in  the  following 
modest  and  charitable  language  ;  the  italics  are  our  own : — 

Taking  the  New  Testament  as  our  guide,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
answer.  "  The  answer  which  is  given  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  too^ 
many  in  our  own  Church ,  is  drawn  from  the  treatises  of  mediaeval  scholas¬ 
ticism,  seeking  to  find  support  for  a  gigantic  system  of  fraud,  imposture, 
and  corruption.  The  sacerdotal  system  is  the  fruit  and  the  growth  of  ages 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  immorality,  and  crime.  That  arrogant  lording 
it  over  God's  heritage  is  directly  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  conception  of  the 
ministry. 

That  is  a  tolerably  sweeping  statement,  especially  when  applied 
to  Bishop  Moberly’s  very  moderate  defence  of  “  sacerdotalism,” 
which  is  thus  virtually  identified  with  the  extremest  claims  of  the 
Ultramontane  Papacy.  It  is  not  our  business  however  tantas 
componere  lites.  We  may  safely  leave  it  to  those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptural  or  traditional  argument,  or  with 
the  testimony  of  history,  to  say  whether  ignorance,  superstition, 
arrogance,  fraud,  and  immorality  supply  the  whole  explanation  of 
the  idea  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Meanwhile,  in  saying  that 
“  too  many  of  our  own  Church  ”  entertain  that  idea  the  writer 
evidently  has  before  his  mind  a  change  which  has  come  over  the 
present  generation  of  clergy,  as  distinguished  from  their  pre¬ 
decessors  of  a  former  day,  and  which  has  its  social  and  practical 
as  well  as  its  theological  side,  and  has  attracted  the  observation  of 
many  who  regard  it,  according  to  their  own  tastes  or  preconceived 
ideas,  from  various  points  of  view.  Thu9  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  in¬ 
stance,  speaks  of  a  distinct  clerical  dress  being  a  modern  revival, 
which  however  he  himself  approves. 

We  have  referred  at  the  outset  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remarks 
about  clerical  dress  in  the  Contemporary  Revieiv,  because  the 
point,  though  it  may  seem  a  trivial,  is  really  a  very  suggestive  one. 
Without  any  desire  to  endorse  the  somewhat  irreverent  joke  about 
Majesty  without  its  externals,  one  may  fairly  enough  point  out  that., 
if  “  manners  maketh  man,”  dress  goes  some  way  towards  making 
the  clergyman,  or  indeed  the  professional  man  of  whatever  class. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  lawn  or  ermine  of  official  life  is  indelibly 
associated  in  popular  imagination  with  the  Bishop  or  the  Judge ; 
there  is  a  style  of  costume  recognized  as  peculiar  and  appropriate 
to  the  members  of  different  professions  in  ordinary  life,  and  when 
they  have  laid  aside  the  robes  of  office.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Bishops  first  began  to  discontinue  their  wigs,  great  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested  by  their  footmen,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  emu¬ 
late  this  not  very  graceful  speciality  of  the  episcopal  attire.  If  then 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  right,  as  undoubtedly  he  is  right,  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  comparative  novelty  among  us  of  a  distinctive  clerical 
attire,  he  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  connecting  the  revival — for  of 
course  it  is  only'  an  innovation  in  the  sense  of  being  a  revival — with 
the  Tractarian  movement  which  has  in  so  many  ways  affected  the 
condition  of  the  English  clergy.  For  it  was  confessedly  one 
main  aim  of  that  movement  to  establish  and  emphasize  what 
divines  call  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession  ;  and  that  doc¬ 
trine,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  priest¬ 
hood.  The  men  who  started  the  movement  were  content  with  the 
swallow-tailed  coat  and  white  neck-tie  of  the  respectable  clergyman, 
of  their  own  and  their  fathers’  days,  though  they  had  little  tolera¬ 
tion  for  the  black  tie,  and  still  less  for  the  “  scarlet  ”  assumed  by 
not  a  few  of  the  “  squarsons  ”  of  the  period.  This  was  the  invariable 
costume  of  “  Mr.  Newman  of  Oriel  ”  and  is  still  that  of  Dr.  Pusey. 
But  their  disciples  began  as  naturally,  and  rather  by  a  process  of 
instinctive  development  than  on  any  deliberate  plan,  to  replace  the 
“serenader  ” — -as  it  now  came  to  be  profanely  designated — “common 
to  clergymen  and  waiters  ”  by  the  clerical  “dog  collar”  and  to  cover 
the  unclerical  expanse  of  snowy  shirt  front  with  a  “M.B.  waist¬ 
coat.”  Cassocks  and  clerical  hats,  which  have  almost  created  a 
new  department  of  the  tailoring  art,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  still 
later  day.  As  long  however  as  these  innovations  or  revivals, 
whichever  we  choose  to  term  them,  remained  the  badge  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  party,  they  had  no  further  interest  than  any  other  party 
badge,  as  serving,  that  is,  to  label  the  wearer  “  I  can  always 
tell  a  man’s  opinions  by  the  cut  of  his  waistcoat,”  was  a  not 
uncommon  remark  some  years  ago  as  applied  to  the  clergy. 
We  have  heard  of  a  young  lady  who,  on  being  asked  by  a 
friend  why  she  wore  a  cross — it  had  not  become  a  fashionable- 
ornament  then — promptly  replied,  “  To  show  that  I  am  a 
Puseyite.”  In  these  days  no  one  can  infer  the  particular  “  ite  ”  of 
the  wearer  from  the  cut  of  his  waistcoat,  and  as  to  crosses,  it. 
would  hardly  perhaps  be  safe  to  assume  too  confidently  that  the 
breasts  on  which  they  glitter  cherish  any  orthodox  belief  in. 
Christianity.  But  it  is  j ust  because  these  external  marks  have 
ceased  to  be  mere  party  badges  that  they  have  a  bearing  on. 
the  important  question,  which  Dr.  Perowne  has  discussed, 
from  the  ethical  and  social  point  of  view,  as  to  the  status 
of  our  clergy.  Its  adoption  was  immediately  due,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  Oxford  movement  of  1833,  and  is  thus  at 
once  identified  with  a  certain  view  of  the  clerical  life  and  office, 
but  it  has  gradually  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  not  only  of  the 
Tractarian  or  Ritualist  party  but  of  the  English  Church.  If  it  is- 
often  difficult  nowadays  to  distinguish  at  first  sight  a  Roman 
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'from  an  Anglican  priest,  though  no  two  figures  could  well  look 
more  unlike  each  other  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  discriminate  the  school  of  Anglican  theology 
to  which  the  wearer  belongs  by  the  length  of  his  coat  or 
the  breadth  of  his  hat  brim,  or  even  to  feel  sure  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Anglican  Church  at  all.  Not  only  “  Evan¬ 
gelical  ”  clergymen  but  Dissenting  ministers  are  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  a  style  of  habiliments  which  their  predecessors  would 
Lave  denounced  as  “  the  mark  of  the  beast.”  And  anybody 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the  General  Assembly,  or 
any  of  the  subordinate  synods  or  presbyteries — we  are  not  quite 
clear  about  the  correct  nomenclature — of  the  Scotch  P  resbyterian 
Kirk,  and  observe  the  dress  and  general  tone  of  the  assembled 
worthies,  will  be  struck,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  with  the 
intensely  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

Now  here  two  questions  at  once  present  themselves.  It  may  be 
asked  in  the  first  place,  whether  this  change  of  outward  costume  is 
anything  beyond  a  matter  of  taste,  or  is  due  to  a  more  scrupulous 
sense  of  propriety  or  the  growing  aestheticism  of  the  age,  or  even  to 
a  mere  passing  whim.  And  secondly  it  may  be  asked  whether,  if  it 
really  indicates  an  underlying  change  of  sentiment  and  habit,  that 
change  is  beneficial  or  the  reverse.  The  first  question  need  not 
detain  us  long.  We  have  already  intimated  that  the  revival  of  ! 
a  distinctive  clerical  costume  has  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  party  with  which  it  originated,  but  in  this  respect  it  does  not 
stand  alone.  Thus  e.y.  architecture,  music,  ritual — everything  in 
short  which  concerns  the  public  service  of  the  Church — 
has  undergone  a  similar  transformation  during  the  same  period.  1 
Here  also,  as  in  the  personal  dress  of  the  clergy,  the  extreme  forms 
of  thirty  years  ago  are  the  average,  or  below  the  average,  of  to-day. 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  their  habits  both  of  thought  and  life,  their 
method  of  talking  and  preaching,  their  way  of  looking  at  public 
questions,  and  even  their  amusements,  the  clergy  are  more  clerical — 
so  to  word  it — than  their  fathers  were.  The  old  parson,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  was  a  parson  if  you  please,  but  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  the  world  first ;  his  modern  representative  is,  on  the  other 
.hand,  a  gentleman  if  you  please,  but  first  and  above  all  things,  a 
Christian  priest,  or  at  least  a  minister  of  Christ,  for  the  change  of 
tone  includes  many  -who  might  be  shy  of  sacerdotal  titles.  The  Vicar 
in  King-ley’s  Yeast  who  is  adjured  on  his  “word  of  honour  as  a 
.gentleman  ”  replies,  “  Say  rather  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  priest,” 
and  his  correction  is  typical  of  the  altered  phase  of  clerical 
thought.  The  increased  energy  and  active  organization  of  forces 
which  pervade  every  rank  of  the  clergy  from  the  Episcopate  down¬ 
wards  is  only  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  Com¬ 
pare  e.g.  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  with  a  former  Bishop  of 
London,  who  declined  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  on  the  ground 
that  he  never  preached  more  than  once  a  year,  and  his  annual  dis¬ 
course  was  already  promised  elsewhere.  But  we  need  not  multiply 
illustrations  of  a  fact  too  patent  to  be  ignored.  The  distinctively 
•ecclesiastical,  which  always  and  inevitably  tends  to  become  the 
distinctively  sacerdotal,  aspect  of  clerical  life  has  attained  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  rapidly  increasing  prominence,  not 
•onlv  throughout  the  Church  of  England,  but  also  in  those  out¬ 
lying  communities  which  are  indirectly  influenced  by  it,  or  at 
all  events  are  more  or  less  open  to  the  same  influences  which  have 
so  greatly  transformed  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  Anglicanism. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  inquire  whether  the  change  is  for  the 
better  or  for  the  worse.  One  way  of  answering  the  question  would 
•of  course  start  with  defining  on  theological  grounds  the  true  idea 
•of  the  Christian  ministry,  after  Dr.  Perowne’s  example.  Our 
-concern  here  is  not  with  "tire  theoretical  discussion,  but  with  the 
practical  result.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  draw 
an  unfavourable  contrast  between  the  modern  cleric  and  the  cheery 
genial  parson,  or  squarson,  of  the  olden  time,  who  was  hail  fellow 
well  met  with  his  neighbours,  equally  ready  for  a  rubber  at 
whist  or  a  ride  to  hounds,  and  who,  if  he  did  not  bestow  much 
religious  instruction  on  his  parishioners,  never  bothered  them  with 
doctrinal  or  ritual  eccentricities  and  lived  in  peace  with  all  men. 
And  if  the  parish  priest  of  this  reformed  age,  who  eschews  secular 
amusements  and  Lenten  dinner  parties,  and  whose  church  bell  seems 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  malady  of  perpetual  motion,  is  apt  to  be 
priggish,  crotchety,  and  exclusive,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  superiors  and  the  wfflole  revised  scheme  ot  diocesan  or 
interdiocesan  organization?  What  with  the  multiplied  machinery 
of  missions,  conferences,  ruridecanal  chapters,  retreats,  archi- 
diaconal  and  episcopal  visitations  and  the  like,  is  there  no  danger 
of  the  old  independence  of  the  clergy  passingaway,  as  wellasthedig- 
nified  ease  of  prelates  and  archdeacons  of  whom  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  they  discharged  prelatical  and  archidiaconal  functions, 
without  inquiring  too  curiously  what  their  functions  were  ?  In 
those  halcyon  days  of  the  Establishment  there  were  no  “  gig- 
bishops,”  and  if  the  occupant  of  a  Welsh  see  were  endowed,  and 
richly  endowed,  with  the  decanal  stall  of  St.  Paul's,  there  was  not 
felt  to  be  anything  incongruous  in  his  habitually  residing  at  the 
deanery.  This  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect  may  be  urged, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  something  “  very  full  ot 
comfort,”  as  well  as  of  placid  dignity,  about  the  old  regime.  But 
still,  after  making  full  allowance  for  its  obvious  attractions,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  was 
all  very  pleasant  for  the  parson  and  the  squire  and  their  friends,  and 
suited  the  easy-going  respectable  classes  generally,  who,  as  George 
Eliot  somewhere  phrases  it,  “  like  to  get  their  religion  done  lor 
them  by  the  dignified  clergy.”  But  while  parsons  and  squires 
were  hobnobbingto  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  respectable  society 
.most  respectfully  slumbered  in  ite  pews,  the  “Northern  farmer ’’lived 


and  died  in  deplorable  ignorance  of  that  minimum  which,  according 
to  the  Prayer-Book,  “  a  Christian  should  know  and  believe  to  his 
soul's  health,”  and  the  multitude  found  utterance  and  relief  for  their 
spiritual  cravings  in  the  rapid  growth  of  Bethels  and  Ebenezers 
which  overspread  the  face  of  the  country.  When  at  length  her 
accredited  champions  began  to  exclaim  that  “  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  dying  of  dignity,”  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be 
done.  And  it  is  one  way  of  explaining  how  the  crisis  has  been  met 
to  say  that  it  has  changed  the  parson  into  the  priest.  Of  course  it 
is  not  a  complete  explanation ;  and  if  words  are  to  be  pressed  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  theological  significance,  exception  might 
be  taken  to  it  as  not  altogether  accurate.  Some  of  those, 
for  instance,  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  bringing 
about  the  new  condition  of  things  might  prefer  to  call  them¬ 
selves  ministers,  and  might  not  be  willing  to  admit  that  minister 
is  but  “  priest  writ  large.”  These  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  opinion  however  hardly  touch  our  present  point.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  judged  by  its  outward  manifestations  and  effects,  the 
change  has  certainly  been  in  the  direction  of  making  the  English 
clergyman  less  of  a  parson  and  more  of  a  priest,  and  such  was 
indeed  the  professed  aim  of  the  religious  movement  from  which  it 
took  its  origin.  That  nothing  of  real  value,  besides  much  that  was 
pleasant  and  impressive  in  the  old  state  of  things,  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  process,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  interests  not  simply  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  of  Christianity  itself,  some  considerable  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  existing  system  was  imperatively  called  for  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  an  age  like  ours — an 
age  powerful  alike  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  in  which  no  laissez- 
faire  religionism  could  hope  to  hold  its  own. 


IIAS  ENGLAND  BECOME  A  SPENDTHRIFT? 

IN  a  letter  to  the  Economist  which  merits  all  the  attention  it 
has  attracted,  Mr.  Rathbone,  member  for  Liverpool,  raises  a 
question  of  extreme  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  has  reference  to  a  matter  which  for  some  time  has 
been  giving  rise  to  so  much  uneasiness  that,  in  their  last  Report,  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  it  at  consider¬ 
able  length — the  growing  excess,  that  is,  of  our  imports  over  our 
exports.  The  conclusions  respecting  it  to  which  Mr.  Rathbone 
comes  are,  that  the  country  has  overspent  its  income,  and  is  eating 
into  its  savings ;  that  this  extravagance  will  necessarily  cause 
stringency  in  the  money  market,  which  in  turn  will  bring  into 
difficulties  all  who  are  trading  unsoundly ;  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  prudent  merchants  ought  to  beware.  The  grounds  upon 
which  these  alarming  conclusions  are  based  demand  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  During  the  fifteen  years  1 860-74  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  our  imports  over  that  of  our  exports  averaged,  according  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  56,000,000/.  per  annum;  in  1S74  it  had 
risen  to  72,000,000 /. ;  and  if  the  course  of  trade  to  the  end  of  this 
month  continues  such  as  it  was  up  to  the  close  of  October,  the  ex¬ 
cess  this  year  will  reach  the  enormous  sum  of  142,000,000/.  In 
other  words,  it  will  very  nearly  have  doubled  in  three  years. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  startling  addition  to  the  overbalance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  our  account  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Rathbone  examines  one  by  one  the  funds  from  which  payment  is 
properly  provided  for  the  debt  thus  incurred,  and  he  expresses  his 
conviction  that  the  savings  of  the  country  have  not  increased  in 
the  meantime.  If  so,  one  of  two  things,  he  contends,  must  be 
true;  either  the  profits  of  our  foreign  trade  before  1874  were  so 
great  that  we  laid  by  annually  70,000,000/.,  or  else  we  are  now 
paying  for  our  augmented  imports  out  of  capital — that  is  to  say, 
we  are  impoverishing  ourselves.  Tho  former  supposition  is  de¬ 
clared  incredible  ;  and  consequently  the  latter  is  pronounced  to 
be  proved. 

But  are  we  rigorously  confined  to  these  alternatives?  The 
value  of  the  exports  is  based  on  the  prices  prevailing  here  at 
the  time  of  shipment.  In  many  cases,  however,  they  are  probably 
fixed  too  low  by  the  shippers  in  order  to  lessen  the  exorbitant 
duties  imposed  on  British  goods  in  several  foreign  countries.  If 
so,  the  declared  value  would  not  represent  the  price  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers.  However  this  may  be,  it  certainly 
does  not  include  the  freight  to  the  foreign  market,  the  cost  of 
insurance,  and  the  commission  charges,  the  greater  part  of  which 
at  any  rate  are  earned  by  British  shipowners,  underwriters,  and 
agents.  The  total  payments  to  this  country  for  the  exports,  then, 
exceed  the  declared  value  by  at  least  these  charges.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  imports  is  their  value  at  the  port  of  ship¬ 
ment  plus  the  charges  of  conveyance,  insurance,  and  commission. 
The  larger  part  of  these  charges  also  are  earned  by-  Englishmen. 
To  ascertain  the  real  excess  ^  of  the  imports  over  the  exports, 
we  should  consequently  add  the  greater  part  of  these  charges 
to  the  exports  and  subtract  them  from  the  imports.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  do  this  approximately,  but  sufficient 
data  do  not  exist  to  arrive  at  certainty.  So  long,  however,  as  the 
point  is  undetermined,  wre  can  never  feel  sure  that  we  are  not 
fighting  windmills.  If,  for  example,  when  the  balance-sheet  of 
our  trade  was  made  up  at  the  close  of  1 874,  it  happened  that, 
instead  of  being-  in  debt  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  result  of 
that  year’s  dealing  to  the  extent  of  72,000,000 /.,  we  really  netted 
a  profit  of  that  amount,  the  addition  to  the  imports  which  has 
since  been  made  would  barely  equalize  the  two  sides  of  the 
account.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  we  are  dealing 
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with  a  question  the  fundamental  condition  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  imports  do  really  and  very  largely 
exceed  the  exports  in  value,  there  is  another  branch  of  the  foreign 
trade  available  to  settle  the  balance.  We  build  ships  for  foreign 
Governments  and  foreign  shipowners,  and  the  payments  due  to  us  on 
that  account  can  be  used  to  discharge  debts  incurred  abroad.  Mr. 
Rathbone,  while  admitting  that  the  shipbuilding  trade  has  continued 
fairly  prosperous,  contends  that  it  is  likely  to  feel  depression  in  the 
immediate  future.  That  may  be,  but  so  far  the  depression  has 
not  come,  and  these  earnings  have  served  as  a  set-off  against  the 
augmented  excess  of  imports.  Moreover,  this  country  has  the 
greatest  carrying  trade  in  the  world,  and,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  himself 
concedes,  that  trade  has  not  fallen  off.  Here  is  another  large 
fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  debts  abroad.  Lastly,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  we  have  been  continually  investing  abroad. 
We  have  lent  to  Governments,  to  municipalities,  to  Railway  Com¬ 
panies,  and  other  commercial  associations,  and  we  have  also 
established  plantations  and  factories.  During  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  1874.  we  added  enormously  to  these  invest¬ 
ments.  It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Rathbone  urges,  that 
many  of  them  have  proved  disastrous.  They,  however,  are 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole ;  many  of  the  others  have  turned  out 
prosperously.  And  the  interest  on  the  entire  capital  invested  may 
be  used,  and  is  used,  for  redressing  the  balance  of  trade.  There 
are  the  three  sources — exports,  the  non-export  foreign  trade,  such  as 
shipbuilding  and  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  interest  and  profits 
from  capital  invested  abroad — from  which  payments  can  be  made  in 
foreign  countries  without  parting  with  gold  or  drawing  upon  our 
capital.  Mr.  Rathbone  contends  that  these  sources  have  not  aug¬ 
mented,  which  is  probably  true.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  prove 
that  the  exports  have  not  increased  in  value ;  the  discredit  into 
which  foreign  securities  have  fallen  demonstrates  the  losses  which 
have  fallen  upon  their  holders ;  and  neither  shipbuilding  nor  the 
carrying  trade  has  been  so  exceptionally  profitable  as  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  they  much  augment  our  aggregate  receipts  from 
abroad.  So  far,  Mr.  Rathbone  has  made  out  his  case.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  draw  the  further  inference  that  the  whole  of 
these  funds  do  not  suffice  to  cover  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  whatever  that  excess  may  amount  to,  we  should  like  to 
have  evidence  instead  of  mere  conjecture. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  if,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not 
only  spending  our  whole  income,  but  also  drawing  upon  our  past 
savings,  we  should  see  the  usual  indications  of  such  extrava¬ 
gance.  When  our  foreign  debts  cannot  be  discharged  in  any  of 
the  ways  above  pointed  out,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  re¬ 
source  left — to  pay  them  in  gold.  But  the  slight  drain  of  gold 
which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  was  not  to  the  countries  to 
which  we  are  deeply  indebted.  Nor  was  it  of  the  magnitude  which 
the  theory  we  are  considering  would  suggest.  Mr.  Rathbone’s 
reply  on  this  point  merits  close  attention.  In  1873,  he  reminds 
us,  the  vast  construction  of  railways  in  which  the  world  has 
for  a  generation  been  busily  engaged  came  at  least  to  a  tempo¬ 
rary  stop.  We  had  supplied  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  capital 
for  the  work,  and  this  capital  its  cessation  set  free.  At  the  same 
time,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  revolutionized  the  trade  with 
the  East.  Formerly  our  merchants  brought  home  the  tea,  cotton, 
silk,  and  other  commodities  required  in  Europe  for  consumption  or 
manufacture,  and  Continental  traders  came  to  London  to  buy  what 
they  wanted.  Now  the  commodities  may  be  ordered  by  telegraph 
in  Bombay,  Melbourne,  or  elsewhere,  and  sent  direct  to  Trieste,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  or  Lyons.  In  this  way,  again,  the  vast  British  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  distribution  of  this  trade  has  been  set  free.  Amidst  the 
depression  which  has  weighed  upon  the  commercial  world  since 
1873  there  has  been  no  employment  for  much  of  this  capital,  and 
consequently  it  may  have  been  spent  in  paying  for  imports  without 
causing  appreciable  inconvenience.  Of  course  the  country  would 
be  poorer  by  the  amount  so  spent,  for  it  would  no  longer  exist  to 
earn  income ;  and  the  want  of  it  would  be  severely  felt  on  the 
revival  of  enterprise.  But  in  the  present  slackness  its  destruction 
would  be  almost  unnoticed.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  possible  ;  but  Mr. 
Rathbone  adduces  no  proof  that-  it  has  actually  occurred.  Further, 
there  has  during  the  same  period  been  going  on,  we  are  reminded,  a 
continuous  sale  of  foreign  securities  by  British  holders.  The  repu¬ 
diation  of  their  liabilities  by  so  many  Governments,  the  disclosures 
of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  and  the  political  uncertainties 
of  the  time,  have  all  combined  to  depreciate  those  securities  and 
induce  extensive  sales  of  them.  During  the  past  twelve  months, 
for  example,  there  has  been  almost  continuous  selling  of  Russian 
bonds,  and  large  numbers  of  American  securities  also  have  been 
disposed  of.  Mr.  Rathbone  suggests,  for  he  does  not  attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  securities  so  parted  with  have  served  to  pay  for 
imports.  To  some  extent  this  appears  to  have  been  done.  But 
does  it  follow,  therefore,  that  we  are  spending  our  savings  in  con¬ 
sumable  articles?  We  submit,  not  necessarily.  It  is  to  the 
United  States,  we  believe,  that  payments  in  bonds  have  been 
made  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States  are  peculiar. 
For  more  than  four  years  they  have  been  suffering  a  depres¬ 
sion  of  unprecedented  severity.  In  consequence  they  have 
been  obliged  to  restrict  their  foreign  purchases,  and.  with 
eager  enterprise  they  have  been  pushing  their  sales.  The 
result  is  that  their  exports  now  greatly  exceed  their  imports ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  trade  creditors  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  the  failure  of  three  successive  harvests,  and  the  blockale 
of  the  South  Russian  ports  at  this  very  moment,  increase  our 
American  imports.  As  the  United  States  are  creditors  of  the 

rest  of  the  world,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  commercial  bills  on  them  ; 
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consequently,  we  must  pay  for  the  excess  of  our  imports  either  by 
transmitting  gold,  or  by  means  of  the  interest  due  to  us  on  former 
investments,  or  by  exporting  bonds,  unless  we  can  find  some 
country  to  which  America  owes  a  balance,  and  which  itself  is  in 
our  debt,  such  as  China.  If  the  Indian  famine  expenditure  by 
Government  and  British  traders  renders  unavailable  for  the  time 
our  command  over  the  Eastern  trade,  and  if  also  the  interest  due 
on  old  investments  does  not  discharge  our  obligations,  it  may  very 
well  be  found  preferable  to  export  securities  rather  than  gold ;  and 
yet  there  may  be  no  consumption  of  capital.  The  sale  of  the  secu¬ 
rities  may  be  tempted  by  the  demand  for  them  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  capital  set  free  may  be  simply  transferred  to  some 
home  undertaking ;  or,  perhaps,  to  supply  the  starving  population 
of  Madras  and  Bombay.  In  short,  the  phenomenon  which  alarms 
ilr.  Rathbone  may  be  partly  a  transfer  of  capital,  and  partly  a 
calling  of  it  home  from  finished,  doubtful,  or  unprofitable  under- 
takinsrs  abroad  in  preparation  for  the  expected  loans  and  outburst 
of  enterprise  on  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  flaws,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  the  missing  links,  in  Mr.  Rathbone’s  argument,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  readily  admit  that  his  warning  deserves  the  gravest 
consideration.  Of  course  we  would  not  represent  the  mere  in¬ 
crease  of  our  imports  as  an  evil.  If  we  can  pay  for  these  imports 
without  encroaching  upon  our  savings,  and  if  we  can  buy  them 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  produce  them,  clearly  the  larger  they 
are  the  better.  But  if  those  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  we  are 
plainly  wasting  our  substance.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  paying  for  consumption  out  of  capital.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  guilty  of  equal  waste  if  we  import  what  we  could  produce 
on  equally  cheap  terms.  The  great  increase  of  our  imports  of  late 
is  in  articles  of  food  and  drink.  If  we  could  grow  larger  harvests, 
and  feed  more  numerous  flocks  and  herds  by  more  judicious 
farming,  ‘  as  economically  as  we  can  procure  our  foreign  supplies, 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  wasting  our  resources.  And  that  this  is 
the  case  few  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  can 
seriously  doubt.  Although,  then,  Mr.  Rathbone  appears  to  us  to 
exaggerate,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
his  contention.  The  cause  of  his  exaggeration  seems  to  be  his  con¬ 
fusion  of  capital  with  income,  lie  writes  throughout  as  if  he 
regarded  all  imports  as  expenditure  to  be  met  out  of  income,  but 
clearly  raw  materials  are  capital.  They  are  intended  to  be  worked 
up  and  sold  again  with  a  profit.  So  likewise  he  says  expressly 
that  payments  made  by  means  of  exports,  the  carrying  trade,  or 
shipbuilding  are  made  out  of  income.  But  surely  the  exports 
and  newly-built  ships  represent  the  return  of  circulating  capital 
used  up  as  well  as  profits.  Lastljq  he  regards  the  settlement  of  a 
balance  by  means  of  gold  as  an  encroachment  upon  capital.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessarily  so  ;  for  gold  may  represent  either 
income  or  capital.  Will  Mr.  Rathbone  contend  that,  if  on  a 
certain  day  he  finds  it  cheaper  to  transmit  gold  to  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  than  to  buy  the  few  bills  that  are  to  be  had,  he  is 
paying  out  of  capital  if  ho  adopts  the  cheaper  method,  and  paying 
out  of  income  if  he  adopts  the  dearer  ?  Still,  in  spite  of  exagger¬ 
ation  and  confusion,  Mr.  Rathbone  has  opened  an  important 
subject  and  supported  his  views  by  arguments  which  merit  very 
careful  investigation. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

AN  old  protest  has  lately  been  renewed  against  the  hunting 
practices  of  Iler  Majesty’s  stag-hounds.  In  this  case  the 
animal  hunted  is  not  a  wild  one,  but  one  which  is  practically  tame 
and  domestic.  The  deer  is  kept  in  a  piece  of  enclosed  pasture 
land  ;  it  is  fed  by  hand  ;  it  has  a  name,  and  answers  to  it ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  what  further  conditions  can  be  required  to 
secure  it  a  place  among  domestic  animals.  Under  the  existing  law, 
however,  it  is  classed  among  animals  feres  natures  ;  and  these  may, 
with  certain  special  exceptions,  be  beaten,  ill-treated,  abused,  and 
tortured  to  any  extent  without  let  or  hindrance.  Although  deer  are 
excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  law  as  regards  hunting,  they  are 
not  usually  subjected  to  cruel  ill-usage.  Where  they  are  kept  for  sport 
they  are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for,  and  lead  a  quiet,  comfortable 
life,  except  on  the  days  when  they  are  put  into  a  cart  and  driven  off 
to  be  chased  by  fifty  dogs  and  two  hundred  men  and  horses.  It  is 
pretended  by  the  votaries  of  this  sport  that  there  is  no  hardship 
in  this,  and  that  the  deer  rather  enjoys  the  exhilaration  of  a  good 
run.  Those  who  have  seen  the  expedients  which  have  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  get  these  tame  creatures  to  make  a  start  can 
have  no  doubt  that  the  process  is  very  disagreeable  to  them,  and 
that  they  dread  it  much.  It  is  only  by  blows  and  frightening 
noises  that  the  animal  is  started,  and  it  often  gets  exhausted  and 
tries  to  turn  back.  Another  illustration  of  the  tame  habits 
of  stags  of  this  kind  is  that,  when  they  have  gone  a  certain  distance 
which  they  think  enough,  they  invariably  turn  round  and  take  the 
way  home.  As  we  have  said,  what  they  have  to  go  through, 
though  cruel  in  a  sense,  cannot  be  called  torture.  The  huntsmen 
are  responsible  for  the  care  and  safety  of  the  stags,  and,  if  one  is 
lost  or  wounded,  the  huntsman  who  is  responsible  loses  in  pocket. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  occasions  when  these  poor  creatures 
suffer  very  much.  There  was  a  case  not  long  ago  when  a  hind 
was  pursued  by  six  hounds  without  success,  as  it  took  to  the  water. 
Then  a  strong,  savage  hound  was  sent  in,  which  dragged  it  under 
water,  mutilating  it  in  its  hind  quarters  and  tearing  its  skull  open, 
so  as  to  lay  bare  the  brains.  It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Colam  that  the 
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victim  was  strictly  a  domesticated  animal,  but  the  magistrates 
would  not  hear  him.  At  other  times  the  deer  gets  on  the  high¬ 
way,  when  the  hard  macadam  breaks  its  heels.  It  is  impossible 
to  show  that  this  sort  of  hunt  after  tame  stags  possesses  any  of  the 
elements  of  real  sport.  It  is  a  poor  shabby  imposture,  and  a  true 
huntsman  would  be  ashamed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  In 
saying  this,  of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  blame 
on  the  Master  of  the  Hounds,  whose  position  throws  upon  him  the 
unpleasant  responsibility  of  holding  the  office  in  deference  to  tra¬ 
dition  and  Court  usage ;  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  like  very  much 
to  be  relieved  from  the  unsavoury  company  he  has  thus  to  keep,  and 
from  the  painful  incidents  which  occur  from  time  to  time.  It  is  also 
to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  Royalty  should  be  associated  with 
such  a  discreditable  business.  The  wonder  is  that  there  has  never 
been  a  stout  resistance  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  annual 
vote  by  which  the  sport  is  kept  up. 

The  amount  of  cruelty  which  is  inflicted  on  all  sorts  of  animals 
for  mere  caprice  or  brutality  is  really  a  social  scandal ;  and  it  may 
be  believed  that  most  people  ■would  be  glad  to  see  the  adoption 
of  stringent  rules  which  would  prevent  abuses,  and  secure  real 
protection  to  the  animals.  The  legislation  on  this  subject,  which 
is  energetically  enforced  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  is  contained  principally  in  the  Act 
12  &  13  Victoria,  cap.  92,  the  offences  punishable  under  it  being 
cruel  beating,  ill-treatment,  over-driving,  abusing  or  baiting  any 
animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild ;  the  keeping  or  using  any  place 
for  fighting  or  baiting  any  animal,  domestic  or  wild ;  the  neglect 
to  provide  food  and  water  for  impounded  animals  ;  keeping  horses 
in  a  knacker’s  yard  for  more  than  three  days  ;  neglecting  to  provide 
them  with  food  and  water,  or  allowing  them  to  leave  the  place 
to  be  worked ;  neglecting  to  describe  them  in  a  book,  so 
as  to  admit  of  their  being  identified ;  and  conveying  animals 
in  carts  so  as  to  subject  them  to  unnecessary  pain.  Procuring  or 
causing  the  commission  of  any  of  these  offences  counts  as  a 
distinct  offence.  The  penalty'  for  not  feeding  impounded  animals 
is  20s.;  for  working  horses  from  knackers’  yards,  40s.  for  every  day 
they  shall  be  absent ;  for  not  writing  a  clear  and  distinct  de¬ 
scription  of  any  horse  brought  to  the  yard,  40s. ;  for  carrying 
animals  cruelly,  3/. ;  and  for  all  other  offences  under  the  Act,  5/. 
Payment  of  these  fines  may  be  enforced  by  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  two  months,  or  the  magistrates  may  at 
their  discretion  imprison  the  offender,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  three  months.  Any  constable,  upon  his  own  view,  or 
upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  giving  his  name  and  address, 
may  take  into  custody  any  person  offending  against  the  Act  and 
bring  him  before  a  magistrate ;  or  a  summons  may  be  applied 
for  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  within  whose  jurisdiction  the 
offence  shall  have  been  committed  ;  or,  if  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  offender  will  evade  the  summons,  a  warrant  may  be  issued 
for  his  apprehension. 

So  far  as  the  operation  of  this  law  goes,  it  has  been  very 
beneficial ;  but  it  might  easily  be  amended  in  various  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  room  for  a  more  extended  and  definite 
interpretation  of  the  term  “  animal,”  which  is  now  applied,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  one,  to  “  domestic  ’’animals  only.  Thus 
very  gross  cruelty  is  often  practised  at  exhibitions  of  performing 
wild  beasts.  Then  the  maximum  fine  should  be  raised,  making  im¬ 
prisonment,  without  fine,  obligatory  in  cases  of  repeated  convictions, 
and  where  the  cruelty  is  very  aggravated  in  the  case  of  a  first 
offence.  Wild  animals,  such  as  stags,  badgers,  foxes,  &c.,  ought 
to  have  more  protection  than  is  now  bestowed  upon  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  more  brutal  and  disgusting  sport  than 
badger-baiting  ;  and,  if  ratting  and  bull-fights  are  put  down,  this 
too  ought  to  be  suppressed.  As  to  fox-hunting,  everybody  under¬ 
stands  that,  within  bounds,  it  is  a  healthy  sport  which  does 
a  great  deal  for  the  cultivation  of  English  pluck  and  manli¬ 
ness  ;  and  no  reasonable  person  would  dream  of  proposing  to 
suppress  it,  nor  would  such  a  measure  be  practicable.  Still 
something  might  be  done  to  modify  its  worst  features.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  digging  out  of  a  fox  from  a  hole  in  order  to  throw  it  there 
and  then  to  the  hounds  is  a  practice  which  one  wonders  that 
English  gentlemen  should  ever  tolerate.  In  one  instance  a  spent  fox 
took  shelter  in  a  gentleman’s  garden,  where  he  lay  down  to  await  his 
doom.  The  first  hound  which  came  up  tore  out  his  entrails,  and  the 
second  took  him  by  the  throat  and  finished  him.  Any  one  who 
has  not  looked  into  the  matter  would  be  surprised  to  find  in  how 
many  ways  ingenuity  is  shown  in  inflicting  idle  and  unnecessary 
pain  on  animals.  There  is  a  law  against  plucking  live  poultry,  and 
offenders  are  liable  to  three  months’  imprisonment,  yet  we  believe 
it  is  often  done.  Then  there  is  the  bleeding  of  calves  for  the 
making  “nice  white  veal”;  depriving  chaffinches  and  other  song-birds 
of  their  eyesight ;  the  plan  which  some  fishmongers  have  of  putting 
living  lobsters  into  cold  water,  and  then  placing  them  on  a  fire 
till  the  water  boils,  thus  causing  them  to  endure  horrible  and  pro¬ 
longed  agony,  and  all  for  no  purpose.  In  a  recent  case  “a  well- 
disposed  young  man  ”  was  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  cat-worrying.  He  cruelly  tortured  a  stray 
cat  by  setting  his  bulldog  at  it.  Then  there  is  the  cruel  practice 
of  reckless  and  unskilful  shooting  at  pigeon-matches,  where 
fashionable  spectators,  ladies  included,  are  regaled  with  the  sight 
of  wounded  birds  left  to  lie  on  the  ground,  mangled  and  mutilated, 
with  backs  broken,  limbs  fractured,  flesh  torn,  and  every  nerve 
quivering  with  pain.  The  nicking  and  docking  of  dogs’ and  horses’ 
tails  is  another  example  of  stupid  insensibility.  Among  the  cases 
proceeded  against  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  was  one  of  the  mutilation  of  sheep  by  cutting  and 


lacerating  their  ears  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  sheep 
belonging  to  other  owners;  and  the  horns  of  cattle  are  often 
cut  off  at  the  roots,  to  increase  their  market  value.  Great 
barbarity  is  further  shown  in  keeping  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  in 
railway-trucks  without  food  and  water.  In  one  bad  case  of  this 
kind  ten  cows,  far  advanced  in  calf,  were  kept  without  food  and 
water  for  thirty-eight  hours.  In  another  a  farmer  was  fined  for 
cruelly  conveying  eleven  sheep  in  a  cart  in  an  improper  manner— 
that  is,  their  legs  were  too  tightly  tied  together,  and  the  cart  was 
too  small.  We  observe  that  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  their  annual  Report,  which 
has  just  been  issued,  state  that  there  is  little  mitigation  of  cruelty 
to  pigeons  at  matches  in  the  country,  and  that  cases  have  been 
discovered  in  which  birds  have  been  mutilated  before  being  put 
into  the  traps.  They  also  note  a  revival  of  cock-fighting  in  the 
mining  and  factory  districts,  which,  however,  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  law ;  and  regret  that,  in  regard  to  the  more  demoralizing  sport 
of  coursing  rabbits  in  an  enclosure,  which  is  kept  up  by  publicans 
for  betting  purposes,  there  is  at  present  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evidence  against  offenders.  All  these  facts  point  strongly  to  a 
revision  of  the  law. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

I^EW  exhibitions  of  recent  years  have  been  so  well  worth  see¬ 
ing  and  so  well  wrorth  studying  as  that  now  presented  to 
public  view  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  The  admirable  exertions  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  continued  from  year  to  year,  have  served  to 
make  known  a  portion  of  the  rich  artistic  treasure  possessed  by  the 
private  collectors  of  England  ;  nor  can  those  who  are  interested  ia 
the  historical  development  of  art  too  heartily  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  authorities  at  Burlington  House  for 
these  repeated  opportunities  of  studying  the  paintings  of  the  Old 
Masters.  But  the  Royal  Academy  has  not  found  occasion  to 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  English  school  of  water-colour  paint¬ 
ing,  or  to  collect  and  exhibit  the  drawings  made  by  the  earlier 
masters  in  preparation  for  their  finished  works  ;  and  tile  director  of 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  who  has  undertaken  this  double  duty,  is 
thus  enabled  to  draw  upon  unexhausted  resources  and  to  make  a 
^new  experiment  upon  public  taste.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  permanent  collection 
at  the  National  Gallery,  on  the  other  it  is  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  that  forms  the  model  of  imitation ;  but  the 
parallel  misses  absolute  completeness  for  the  important  reason  that, 
whereas  the  paintings  in  Trafalgar  Square  are  readily  accessible  to 
the  public,  the  very  existence  of  the  treasures  in  the  Print  Room 
is  only  known  to  a  few  students. 

The  series  of  drawings  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  comprises 
examples  of  every  school  and  of  nearly  all  the  most  celebrated 
masters.  The  several  schools  of  Italy  are  perhaps  the  most 
amply  represented,  and  here  the  principal  contributors  are  the 
Queen,  who  has  sent  from  Windsor  a  magnificent  display  of 
Lionardo  da  Vinci's  work,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  Mr.  William  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Cheney.  With  a  list  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  examples, 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  mentiou  the  more  important.  Taking 
first  the  Northern  schools,  we  find,  besides  one  or  two  drawings 
attributed  to  Jacobo  Bellini,  some  important  and  undoubted 
works  of  his  two  sons,  Gentile  and  Giovanni.  The  life-size  head 
by  the  former  (796),  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  reveals  the  gift 
of  powerful  portraiture  characteristic  of  the  later  Venetian  school, 
while  it  possesses  besides  a  certain  charm  of  precise  draughtsman¬ 
ship  which  the  later  painters  abandoned.  Giovanni  Bellini  is 
represented  by  several  compositions  for  pictures,  and  by  a  full- 
length  study  for  the  figure  of  Christ  standing  on  Clouds  (842), 
executed  in  bistre.  But  it  is  to  the  designs  of  Mantegna,  the  con¬ 
temporary,  and  in  some  sense  the  teacher,  of  the  Bellini  that  we 
shall  turn  with  greatest  interest ;  for  Mantegna,  a  skilful  engraver 
as  well  as  a  painter,  knew  how  to  express  himself  completely  by 
means  of  line.  By  the  direction  of  his  genius  he  claims  alliance 
rather  with  Florence  than  with  Venice  ;  but  the  artists  of  nearly 
every  school  felt  and  owned  his  influence.  No  other  master  comes 
so  near  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  power  of  combining  terror  with 
beauty,  and  of  giving  the  sense  of  tragic  feeling  to  graceful  design  ; 
nor  is  there  any  composition  from  his  hand  that  offers  so  complete 
a  vindication  of  the  imaginative  strength  of  his  art  as  the  “  Judith 
with  the  Head  of  Holofernes,”  of  which  two  studies  are  here  exhi¬ 
bited.  The  most  impressive  version  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  a  drawing  at  the  Uifizzi,  similar  in  its  general  features  to  the 
half-ruined  study  (765)  lent  by  Mr.  Malcolm ;  but  the  drawing 
from  Chatswortli,  although  of  inferior  dignity  in  design,  has  the 
merit  of  being  entirely  complete  dnd  in  perfect  condition.  Other 
interesting  works,  slightly  varied  from  the  engravings  of  the 
master,  are  the  “Hercules  and  Hydra  ”  (761)  and  the  “  Hercules 
and  Antaeus  ”  (752),  with  which  may  also  be  classed  the  sketch  for 
the  engraving  representing  the  “  Fight  of  the  Sea  Monsters  ”  (747), 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  remaining  examples  are  not 
directly  associated  with  his  work  as  an  engraver.  The  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  some  sense  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  series  is  the 
“Design  for  a  Fountain”  (769),  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a 
work  specially  remarkable  for  the  almost  classic  perfection  of  ges¬ 
ture  and  proportion  of  the  male  figure  supporting  the  vessel 
from  which  the  water  flows.  The  “  Head  of  Petrarch”  (744)  is, 
in  the  Catalogue,  only  “  ascribed  to  ”  Mantegna ;  it  is,  however, 
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in  every  way  worthy  of  the  master,  and  may  he  instructively  com¬ 
pared  with  another  portrait  head  (745),  undoubtedly  by  his  band. 
The  specimens  we  have  mentioned  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of 
the  great  Paduan's  work  ;  for,  besides  one  or  two  others  from  the 
Windsor  collection,  there  is  a  book  containing  fifty  drawings  on 
vellum,  probably  executed  by  the  artist  during  his  residence  at 
Mantua.  Of  the  history  of  this  interesting  volume  little  seems  to 
be  known,  save  that  the  designs  it  contains  were  engraved  in  the 
last  century  by  Novelli.  In  the  graceful  groups  of  sporting  Cupids 
that  we  find  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment  of  figures 
arrayed  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  we  are  constantly  reminded 
of  the  frescoes  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Gonzaga  in  the  Castello 
at  Mantua ;  and  both  are  alike  interesting,  as  showing  that  Mantegna 
was  not  always  bound  by  his  love  of  classic  drapery,  and  that  he 
could,  when  so  minded,  cast  aside  his  wonted  austerity  of  style. 

Returning  to  the  Venetian  school,  where  Mantegna’s  influence 
scarcely  survived  the  career  of  Gian  Bellini,  we  meet  examples  of 
Carpaccio  and  Giorgione,  artists  who  in  different  ways  prepared 
the  world  for  the  advent  of  Titian.  In  his  drawings,  even 
more  clearly  than  in  his  paintings,  we  are  able  to  recognize  the 
love  of  landscape  and  the  power  of  portraiture  as  the  main 
characteristics  of  Titian’s  talent,  and  the  source  of  what  is  most 
delightful  in  his  art.  The  collection  is  fortunately  rich  in  both 
kind's.  The  careful  studies  of  North  Italian  scenery  lent  by  Mr. 
Poynter,  Mr.  Locker,  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Russell  are  of 
admirable  quality;  and  by  their  help  we  are  able  to  appreciate  the 
source  of  that  element  of  idyllic  beauty  in  Venetian  painting  by 
which  even  the  most  rhetorical  inventions  of  the  school  are  saved 
from  the  impression  of  artifice.  Mr.  Gilbert  exhibits  a  sketch  for 
the  great  picture  of  the  “Battle  of  Oadore  ”  (521),  which  he 
believes  to  be  by  the  master,  though  this,  we  think,  is  open  to 
doubt;  and  there  are  also  sketches  for  Titian’s  fresco  at  Padua  and 
for  the  “  Peter  Martyr.”  Oampagnola,  whose  studies  of  outward 
nature  often  so  nearly  approach  the  excellence  of  Titian  himself ; 
Veronese,  the  greatest  decorator  of  the  school;  and  Tintoret,  its 
most  prolific  inventor,  together  with  Paris  Bordone  and  II  Moretto, 
are  worthily  represented  in  this  branch  of  the  exhibition,  which 
also  includes  a  number  of  drawings  by  Canaletto.  The  more 
familiar  style  of  Canaletto  is  shown  in  a  series  of  highly- 
finished  examples,  where  a  pen  outline  is  carefully  filled  with  a 
wash  of  Indian  ink ;  but  these,  although  very  beautiful  in  their 
kind,  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  for  artistic  power  and  facility 
with  the  reed  pen  drawings  from  the  Windsor  collection. 

The  school  of  Florence,  both  in  its  earlier  growth  and  its  later 
development,  naturally  occupies  a  large  space  upon  the  walls.  Two 
interesting  studies  of  the  school  of  Giotto  form  an  appropriate 
point  of  departure,  and  the  finely  finished  portrait  head  (845)  by 
Fra  Angelico  serves  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  more  modern 
manner.  Sandro  Botticelli  is  represented  by  ono  delightful  draw¬ 
ing  (846)  in  the  highest  style  of  his  art,  and  Luca  Signorelli  by  a 
group  of  “Hercules  and  Antceus”  (S48),  which  admirably  reveals 
in  the  energetic  action  of  the  figures  the  masculine  strength  of  an 
invention  disposed  to  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the  purely 
physical  realities  of  such  a  theme.  There  are,  however,  from  Mr. 
Russell’s  collection  two  other  drawings  by  Signorelli,  showing  his 
power  to  interpret  subjects  of  greater  intellectual  complexity. 
But  it  is  now  time  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  three  greatest 
masters  of  design,  all  of  whom  may  be  claimed  as  members  of  the 
Florentine  school.  The  display  of  drawings  by  Lionardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle  must  certainly  prove  a  surprise  to 
those  who  were  not  already  familiar  with  the  collections  from 
which  they  proceed.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  can  the  first  of  these  artists  be  studied  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  series  of  exquisite  designs  from  Windsor 
Castle.  We  cannot  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  attempt 
any  description  of  the  varied  beauty  of  these  works  ;  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  they  possess  a  charm  and  fascination 
greater  even  than  can  be  claimed  for  his  painting.  No  artist  of 
such  intense  individuality  ever  took  so  wide  a  range  in  his  re¬ 
searches  into  nature,  or  so  strangely  combined  the  study  of  what  is 
monstrous  and  grotesque  with  the  most  delicate  insight  into  the 
sources  of  grace  in  form  and  beauty  in  expression.  The  Michael 
Angelo  drawings  are  chiefly  from  Mr.  Malcolm’s  collection.  They 
include  several  that  are  already  famous,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
study  for  the  figure  of  the  “  Saviour  rising  from  the  Sepulchre  ” 
(6451,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Buonarroti  family,  and  the 
ideal  head  (664)  known  as  the  “  Marchesa  di  Pescara.”  Of  not  less 
importance  are  the  study  for  the  figure  of  Adam  in  the  fresco  at 
the  Sistine  (663),  lent  by  JR.  F.  Locker,  and  the  grandly  conceived 
and  delicately  executed  “  Pieta  ”  (648),  lent  by  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  The  last-mentioned  design  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  splendid  invention.  It  reveals  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  that  not  the  most  finished  painting  could  surpass  his  profound 
understanding  of  human  passion  and  of  the  laws  by  which  passion 
may  be  expressed  in  design,  while  by  the  care  and  modesty  of  its 
system  of  execution  it  avails  to  dispel  the  still  too  common  belief 
that  Michael  Angelo’s  strength  lies  in  exaggeration  of  gesture. 
Upwards  of  thirty  drawings  are  set  down  to  Raffaelle,  and  of  these 
a  very  large  proportion  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  his  hand. 
"We  may  mention  as  prominent  examples  the  large  cartoon 
for  the  picture  known  as  “  La  Belle  Jardiniere,”  lent  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  several  studies  for  the  picture  of  the  Entombment 
from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Cheney,  and  the 
large  design  for  one  of  the  frescoes  at  Siena  which  comes  from 
Ohatsworth.  The  last  has  a  particular  interest  from  the  fact  that 
Raffaelle’s  share  in  these  frescoes  has  been  sometimes  questioned, 


and  quite  recently  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  attempted 
to  controvert  Vasari’s  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  drawings 
were  prepared  by  him.  The  example  under  notice,  however,  would 
seem  to  °'ive  this  statement  confirmation.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
it  is  the  'work  of  any  other  hand  than  Raffaelle’s,  and  Avhen  it  is 
compared  with  the  completed  fresco  executed  by  Pinturicchio,  we 
find  that  Raffaelle’s  original  design  was  most  faithfully  followed. 
Near  the  Raffaelle  drawings  have  been  appropriately  arranged  the 
works  of  his  predecessors  and  his  followers.  There  are  some 
admirable  specimens  of  Perugino,  including  one  most  important 
study  for  the  figure  of  St.  John,  in  the  fresco  at  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  di  Pazzi  at  Florence,  and  a  number  of 
elaborate  compositions  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio. 

Our  remarks  have  been  directed  only  to  the  Italian  drawings, 
but  the  Northern  schools  are  also  adequately  represented  in  the 
exhibition.  A  selection  from  Holbein’s  portraits  from  Windsor  and 
a  most  interesting  series  of  drawings  by  Diirer  are  features  of 
strong  attraction  in  the  German  school.  Rembrandt  and  other 
masters  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools  are  arranged  in  a  room 
apart,  and  the  French  and  English  drawings  are  collected  in  what 
formerly  served  as  a  sculpture  gallery. 


WINTER  OPERA. 

IT  has  been  observed  by  a  critic  that  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  plays 
seem  naturally  fitted,  as  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  characters 
is  concerned,  to  be  turned  into  opera  books.  In  the  one  instance 
indeed,  that  of  La  Esmeralda ,  where  M.  Victor  Hugo  himself 
wrote  an  opera  libretto ,  he  found  a  good  deal  of  alteration  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purposes  of  the  lyric  stage.  But  then  La  Esmeralda 
was  taken,  not  from  a  play,  but  from  a  novel ;  and  we  believe 
that,  putting  aside  the  impossible  Cromwell ,  most  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s  works  will  bear  out  the  opinion  above  quoted.  In  the 
case  of  Ruy  Bias  certainly  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  parts  operatically.  Ruy  Bias  falls  as  naturally  to  a 
tenor  as  does  the  sombre  Don  Salluste  to  a  bass  or  baritone,  while 
Maria  de  Neubourg  and  Oasilda  must  obviously  be  assigned  to  a 
soprano  and  contralto.  Don  Cesar,  in  the  process  of  alteration 
from  drama  to  opera,  disappears  from  the  list  of  visible  personages, 
an  event  which  is  unfortunate.  His  presence  would  have  given 
just  the  brightness  of  dramatic  action  to  the  opera  which,  as  it 
stands,  is  wanting.  For  the  rest,  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  story 
is  followed  with  tolerable  closeness.  In  the  opening  of  the 
first  scene,  instead  of  our  hearing  from  Don  Salluste 
the  story  of  his  disgrace,  it  is  conveyed  to  us  by  Don  Guritano, 
who  comes  to  Don  Salluste  with  a  message  from  the  Queen,  which 
charges  him  either  to  marry  a  girl  whom  he  has  betrayed  or  to 
quit  the  Court  at  once.  Salluste,  in  a  tolerably  dramatic  air 
which  follows  some  noisy  and  meaningless  music,  expresses  his  de¬ 
termination  never  to  sully  the  name  of  Bazan  by  an  alliance  be¬ 
neath  his  rank  ;  ■■ :  d,  when  Guritano  has  gone  away,  announces  in 
an  air  which  has  considerable  force  his  hopes  of  revenge  upon  the 
Queen.  Ruy  Bias  enters,  and  Don  Salluste’s  plot  is  arranged  as  in 
the  play,  except  that,  by  the  omission  of  Don  Cesar’s  appearance, 
only  half  of  his  noble  cousin’s  perfidy  and  villany  is  presented  to 
the  audience.  The  act  ends,  as  in  the  drama,  with  Ruy  Bias’s  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  courtiers  in  the  character  of  Don  Cesar,  and  with 
Don  Salluste’s  replying  to  his  “  Che  fare  P  ”  with  “  Amar  costei,  e 
farvi  amar  da  lei.”  The  well-known  lines  “  Quel  vertige  vous 
gagne  ?  Couvrez-vous  done,  Cdsar,  vous  etes  grand  d'Espagne,”  are 
also  retained  in  an  Italian  form  ;  and  this  being  so,  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  other  assembled  grandees  as  to  whether  they  should 
wear  their  hats  or  not.  The  principal  figure  in  the  first  act  is,  it 
will  have  been  seen,  Don  Salluste,  and  in  this  act  Signor  Galassi, 
who  plays  the  part,  is  seen  and  heard  to  better  advantage  than 
afterwards.  Signor  Fancelli’s  performance  as  Ruy  Bias  would 
seem  to  argue  that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  ever  acquiring  anything 
of  an  actor’s  art ;  and,  though  he  has  perhaps  the  finest  tenor  voice 
that  can  now  be  heard  on  the  Loudon  operatic  stage  in  or  out  of  the 
season,  his  singing  is  not,  as  Signor  Giuglini's  was,  so  beautiful  that 
the  want  of  dramatic  power  can  be  easily  pardoned.  His  phrasing 
is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  but  is  still  often  clumsy ;  and  he  con¬ 
stantly  manages  to  miss  the  pathetic  effect  which  but  little  skill 
might  bring  out  of  the  tones  which  he  naturally  possesses.  At 
times,  indeed,  as  lately  in  the  renunciation  scene  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  Signor  Fancelli  seems  suddenly  to  hit  upon  a  spark 
of  dramatic  power,  but  it  is  a  spark  which  is  never  limned  into  a 
flame.  Whether  this  desirable  end  could  be  attained  if  enough 
pains  were  taken  is  of  course  an  open  question ;  but,  when  one 
hears  Signor  Fancelli  delivering  the  aside  “  Non  so  chedire”to 
the  courtier  who,  supposing  him  to  be  Don  Cdsar,  questions  him 
about  his  movements,  straight  into  the  questioner's  face,  with  no 
lowering  of  voice  or  confusion  of  manner,  one  may  well  doubt  if 
the  singer  can  ever  learn  enough  of  what  acting  should  be  to  fill 
dramatic  parts  with  any  kind  of  success. 

The  second  act  of  the  opera  passes  in  the  gardens  of  the  royal 
palace,  and  introduces  Oasilda,  the  maid  of  honour,  whose  gaiety 
affords  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  formality  of  Court  traditions  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Duchess  de  la  Gueva.  The  music  in  which  the 
Duchess  conveys  her  didactic  remarks  upon  Court  etiquette  is 
something  tricky  and  monotonous,  but  admirable  effect  is  given  to 
the  scene  by  Mme.  Lablache.  whose  rendering  of  various  small 
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parts  which  she  has  lately  undertaken  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
many  operatic  singers.  There  is  a  pretty  air  in  which  the  Queen 
laments  her  unhappy  condition,  which  is  sung  with  much  taste 
and  feeling  by  Mile.  Salla,  whose  performance  is  throughout  good, 
and  who  gives  especial  effect  to  a  later  air,  “  Larva  dorata,”  in  the 
same  scene.  The  business  which  follows  of  Ruy  Bias  s  entrance 
and  recognition  by  the  Queen  as  her  secret  and  mysterious  ad¬ 
mirer  suffers  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  tenor's  acting  ;  but  Mile. 
Salla,  in  a  passage  where  she  sees  Ruy  Bias  in  imagination  wounded 
to  death,  finds  an  opportunity  for  displaying  considerable  musical 
and  dramatic  power.  As  Casilda,  Mile,  de  Belocca  is,  to  our 
thinking,  far  more  pleasing  than  in  any  part  she  has  before  under¬ 
taken.  Her  voice  and  style  are  both  good,  and  her  acting  here  is 
not  exaggerated.  The  third  act  in  the  original  play  contains  the 
appearance  of  Ruy  Bias  among  the  mercenary  courtiers,  with  his 
address  of  withering  scorn  to  them  and  his  tragic  appeal  to  the 
Emperor : — 

Charles-Quint,  dans  ces  temps  d’opprobre  et  de  terreur, 

Que  fais-tu  dans  ta  tombe,  b  puissant  empereur ! 

Oh  !  leve-toi !  viens  voir  -les  bons  font  place  aux  pires  ; 

Ce  royaume  effrayant,  fait  d’nn  amas  d’empires, 

Penche.  II  nous  faut  ton  bras  ;  au  secours,  Charles-Quint, 

Car  l’Espagne  se  menrt,  car  l’Espagne  s’dteint ! 

To  the  musical  rendering  of  the  fine  passage  of  which  we  nave 
quoted  the  first  lines,  the  talent  of  Signor  Marchetti  is  as  inadequate 
as  is  that  of  M.  Thomas  to  giving  fit  expression  to  the  deepest 
passion  of  Hamlet ;  and  Signor  Fancelli,  even  if  he  possessed  the 
dramatic  force  of  Signor  Mario  or  of  M.  Faure,  might  well  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  making  little  of  the  air  “  O  Carlo  Quinto.”  In  the 
ensuing  interview  between  the  Queen  and  Ruy  Bias  Mile.  Salla 
again  displays  unusual  merit;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  to 
redeem  that  which  follows  between  Ruy  Bias  and  Don  Salluste. 
Don  Salluste  is  before  all  things  a  “  grand  d’Espagne,”  and  when 
he  interrupts  Ruy  Bias’s  tirades  with  directions  to  close  the 
window  aud  pick  up  his  glove,  the  thing  should  be  done  with  the 
utmost  coldness  and  indifference.  This,  however,  is  clearly  not  the 
opinion  of  Signor  Galassi,  who  seems  to  imagine  that  Don  Salluste 
was  a  roistering  ruffian.  He  delivers  his  commands  in  an  offensive 
swash-buckler  kind  of  way,  which  would  certainly  have  tempted 
Ruy  Bias  to  make  away  with  him  there  and  then,  and  actually 
throws  down  his  glove  with  a  brigand-like  air  which  is  as 
ostentatious  as  the  manner  in  which  he  orders  its  picking  up  is 
undignified  and  ferocious.  The  last  act  follows  the  course  of  the 
original  play  in  most  respects.  It  is  curious  that,  as  a  good  deal 
of  pains  has  been  taken,  and  not  ill  directed,  in  the  scenic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  opera,  the  fine  opportunity  here  afforded  for  giving  a 
view  of  Madrid  by  night  through  a  window  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  should  have  been  missed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
musical  piece  in  this  act  is  a  duet  between  Casilda  and  Don 
Salluste,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  well  given,  though  Signor 
Galassi  is  somewhat  heavy  ;  but  the  lightness,  not  to  say  frivolity, 
of  the  music  is  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
scene.  The  dramatic  opportunities  of  the  death  scene  which  ends 
the  opera  are  marred  by  Signor  Fancelli,  and  the  music  is  not 
equal  to  tiie  demands  of  the  situation.  This  indeed  may  be  said 
of  the  whole  opera,  which  has  many  pleasing,  if  not  strikingly 
original,  passages,  but  which  has  not  the  force  which  is  needed  to 
deal  with  so  powerful  a  subject  as  that  of  Ruy  Bias. 

Various  stock  operas  have  lately  been  performed,  aud  among  them 
die  Sonnambula,  in  which  Mile.  Marimon  appeared  with  brilliant 
success.  This  clever  singer  is  hardly  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  a  good  actress  ;  but  the  intensity  of  her  feeling  for  the 
music  she  sings  enables  her  to  produce  on  the  whole  a  more  dra¬ 
matic  effect  than  many  more  accomplished  actresses  who  have  less 
musical  enthusiasm.  Her  complete  accuracy  of  intonation  and 
flexibility  of  voice  are  especially  displayed  in  the  music  of  the  last 
act,  when  Mile.  Marimon  shows  the  rare  power  of  singing  bril¬ 
liantly  florid  music  with  feeling  and  expression.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Mile.  Marimon  preserves  the  illusion  of  the  scene  by  seeming 
always  to  take  some  interest  in  the  persons  she  is  supposed  to  be 
addressing  ;  a  method  which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  by 
Signor  Fancelli,  who  apparently  can  only  produce  his  voice  when 
inlmagination  addressing  somebody  in  the  back  row  of  the  gallery. 
Sionor” Foli,  wearing  the  usual  and  deliciously  impossible  costume 
in°which  Count  Rodolfo  is  supposed  to  travel,  played  and  sang 
the  part  with  good  effect.  The  general  performance  of  the  opera 
was  excellent ;  but  there  was  a  paintul  uncertainty  and  want 
of  sharp  attack  in  the  chorus,  due  perhaps  to  the  causes  which 
we  pointed  out  in  a  former  article.  On  Monday  evening  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  was  given,  followed  by  the  cloister-scene  from 
Robert  le  Diable.  Mile.  Alwina  Valleria,  who  appeared  as  Lucia, 
has  lately  made  much  progress  in  her  art,  and  sang  the  music  well 
and  pleasantly,  though  without,  on  the  whole,  much  dramatic 
feeling.  Her  acting,  however,  in  the  duet  and  finale  of  the  second 
act  had,  it  must  be  said,  considerable  effect.  Signor  Galassi  is 
something  too  ruffianly  as  Aston,  but  his  singing  was  good,  and  the 
whole  rendering  of  the  opera  was  decidedly  pleasing.  An  agree¬ 
able  variety,  would  be  given  to  Signor  Fancelli's  performance  of 
Edgar  if  he  did  not  always  on  entering  drop  his  hat  aud  cloak  on 
precisely  the  same  spot.  Signor  Li  Calsi  conducted,  as  always, 
well,  but  with  a  certain  heaviness  in  his  beat  which  is  strongly 
felt  in  the  light  music  of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor.  In  the  cloister- 
scene  from  Robert  le  Diable  Signor  Foli  s  fine  voice  and  impressive 
method  told  well  in  the  incantation,  and  the  ballet  was  to  the  lull 
as  effective  as  when  we  last  spoke  of  it  in  the  season. 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mile.  Marimon  made  her  first  appear¬ 


ance  in  the  part  of  Marguerite  in  Faust.  This  was  a  bold  experi¬ 
ment,  and  has  not  altogether  succeeded.  In  the  earlier  scenes 
Mile.  Marimon  was  charming ;  her  perfect  vocalization  and  strong 
dramatic  feeling  for  her  music  enabled  her  to  carry  her  audience 
quite  with  her.  Her  reading  of  the  first  meeting  between  Faust 
and  Marguerite  was  lighter  and  more  playful  than  that  generally 
given.  But,  in  spite  of  much  excellence,  the  “  Chanson  du  Iioi 
de  Thule  ”  produced  but  little  effect;  however,  Mile.  Marimon 
recovered  herself  and  made  a  brilliant  success  of  the  “  Jewel 
Song” — which  is  perhaps  better  suited  to  her  style  aud  voice  than 
anything  else  in  the  whole  opera.  From  this  point,  however,  in  spite 
of  occasional  bursts  of  dramatic  feeling  and  unexpected  power  of 
voice,  her  performance  lost  interest ;  tne  great  duo  in  the  garden- 
scene  being  very  tame,  perhaps  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  defects 
of  Signor  Runcio;  but  here  one  of  the  bursts  of  dramatic  feeling 
referred  to  above  made  Milo.  Marimon  sing  the  word  “  morir”  so 
as  to  touch  and  move  the  v'holo  house.  The  death  of  Valentine 
was  a  struggle  between  good  dramatic  intentions  and  want  of 
technical  skill  to  carry  them  out.  The  singing  of  the  final  melody 
before  Marguerite  faints  in  the  cathedral  was  very  fine,  although 
the  rest  of  the  scene  was  tame  aud  uninteresting.  In  the  last  act 
Mile.  Marimon  did  all  that  the  power  of  her  voice  would  allow  her 
to  do  with  the  very  trying  music.  Signor  Runcio  played  Faust, 
but  did  not  show  in  this  part  any  of  the  good  qualities  which  he 
undoubtedly  possesses.  Signor  Foil's  Mepiiistopheles  was,  on  the 
whole,  good,  lie  did  not  attempt  to  do  much  with  the  part,  but 
allowed  his  appearance  and  height  to  produce  most  of  his  dramatic 
effects,  and  sang  the  music  with  much  greater  care  than  he  has  been 
lately  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  on  his  other  parte,  l’erhaps  the 
weakest  part  of  his  performance  was  the  serenade,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  “  Dio  del  or,”  though  rather  heavy,  was  very  good. 


REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH  RULE  AND  NATIVE  OPINION  IN  INDIA.* 

T  R.  ROUTLEDGE  went  out  to  India  in  1S70  as  the  Editor 
i.yJL  of  the  Friend  of  India  and  the  Correspondent  of  the 
Times,  and  was  sent  out  again  in  1874  by  the  Times  to  correspond, 
or,  as  he  puts  it,  “to  communicate  the  exact  truth,”  as  to  the 
famine  in  Bengal.  While  engaged  in  these  duties,  he  diligently 
made  notes  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  or  was  told  or  read 
up  ;  and  he  has  now  published  the  substance  of  these  notes  in  a 
volume.  His  special  claim  to  write  on  India  is  that  he  was 
“a  dispassionate  observer,  with  many  and  varied  means  for  testing- 
subjects  from  many  sides.”  He  had  also  the  advantages  of  au 
inborn  exemption  from  prejudice,  and  of  having  long  lived  in 
“the  best  society  of  England,  the  society  of  the  suffering  poor.” 
Unfortunately,  he  had  not  also  the  advantage  of  an  aptitude 
for  knowing  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  We  are  be¬ 
wildered  as  we  turn  over  his  pages  to  conceive  what  on  earth 
he  is  driving  at,  until  at  last  we  discover  that  he  has  no  further 
aim  than  that  of  stringing  together  disconnected  notes.  There  is 
scarcely  any  connexion  between  one  part  of  the  book  and  another, 
except  that  the  same  person  happened  to  get  up  the  materials  for 
both.  So  far  as  he  had  any  special  object  in  view  to  serve  as  a 
central  point  to  scattered  thoughts,  it  was  to  discover  and  depict 
native  opinion  in  India.  By  this,  he  tells  us,  he  understands 
“  the  power  of  great  bodies  of  people  to  perceive  a  fact  from  some 
common  standground,  and  to  make  that  fact  the  basis  of  united 
action.”  No  purpose  could  have  been  more  praiseworthy  ;  but  at 
the  end  of  his  book  we  know  scarcely  anything  more  about  native 
opinion  in  this  sense  than  at  the  beginning.  What  we  do  learn  is 
that  Mr.  Routledge  thinks  well  of  the  natives,  wishes  them  to  be 
treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  more  particularly  desires 
to  see  them  employed  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  Civil  Service. 
These  are  very  laudable  feelings,  and  may  bo  said  to  have  ani¬ 
mated  successive  Viceroys  and  Secretaries  of  State  for  some 
time  past.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  insist  on  natives  being 
treated  humanely  without  casting  unjust  aspersions  on  English 
administrators,  and  how  to  employ  natives  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  and  ability  without  imperilling  English  rule.  Mr. 
Routledge  is  one  of  those  who  look  forward  with  cheerfulness 
to  the  day  when  we  shall  gracefully  retire  from  India,  leaving 
behind  us  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  civilized,  orderly, 
enlightened,  and  Christian  people.  This  is  a  bright  and  perhaps 
salutary  dream,  and  under  its  influence  Mr.  Routledge  generally 
takes  what  we  think  the  right  side  of  the  subjects  he  discusses. 
But  then  his  ardour  is  constantly  kept  in  check  by  his  profound 
respect  and  affection  for  all  the  high  English  officials  whom  he  has 
known.  He  is  lavish  in  honesf  praise  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  admira¬ 
tion  for  Lord  Northbrook,  and  in  brilliant  anticipation  of  what 
Lord  Lytton  may  do.  He  likes  all  the  Lieutenant-Governors  he 
has  ever  seen,  except  Sir  George  Campbell,  and  him  he  respects 
and  admires,  although  he  cannot  stand  Sir  George’s  uncompro¬ 
mising  temper.  lie  likes  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Sir  James  Stephen, 
lie  also  likes  missionaries,  and  Scindia,  and  several  native  gentle¬ 
men.  His  geniality  somewhat  interferes  with  his  criticism,  and  he 
seems  never  to  be  quite  sure  whether  he  is  content  with  everything 
as  it  is  or  not.  In  short,  his  strong  wish  to  have  some  original 
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views  of  his  own  is  not  realized,  and  lie  remains  always  a  maker 
of  notes.  Rut  these  notes  are  of  considerable  value,  for  they  were 
taken  with  a  sincere  wish  to  learn  and  a  perfectly  genuine  desire  to 
be  impartial.  His  book  pleasantly  recalls  to  us  many  of  the  recent 
incidents  of  Indian  history,  and  it  is  a  distinct  gain  that  such  a 
summary  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  public. 
What  is  told  is  often  told  well,  and  in  a  lively,  brief,  and  easy  way. 
It  is  as  a  whole  that  the  book  is  a  failure,  but  many  of  its  detached 
parts  may  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Routledge  begins  and  ends  his  volume  with  a  selection  from 
the  notes  he  made  on  his  journey  to  and  from  India.  Having  got 
these  notes,  he  thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  them,  and  we  have 
therefore  accurate  descriptions  of  the  departure  of  trains  from  Paris,  | 
the  appearance  of  Marseilles,  and  the  kind  of  company  met  with 
on  board  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers.  At  any  rate  it  is  quite  [ 
plain  sailing  when  we  pass  through  notes  of  this  kind.  It  is  obvious  | 
that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  English  rule  or  native 
opinion,  and  so  we  are  saved  from  the  puzzle  of  ascertaining  what 
is  their  connexion  with  the  main  subject.  "When  he  is  once  started 
in  India  Mr.  Routledge  beeins  with  iris  notes  on  the  relations  of 
England  to  the  Powers  on  the  North-West  frontier,  and  to  that 
part  of  the  native  population,  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo,  which 
may  prove  a  source  of  trouble,  or  which,  like  Scindia,  Ilolkar,  and 
their  adherents,  may  raise  political  difficulties.  These  notes  are 
excellent  specimens  of  what  Mr.  Routledge  has  to  offer.  They  put 
before  us  many  data  for  reflection,  and  embody  a  number  of  anec¬ 
dotes  told  in  a  random  way,  but  in  themselves  very  well  worth 
reading.  There  are  some  books  to  which  a  reviewer  cannot  do 
justice,  and  Mr.  Routledge 's  is  one  of  them.  Information  which  is 
valuable  is  brought  together.  It  is  in  one  sense  all  old;  hut  there  is 
nowhere  else  the  same  collection  of  materials.  In  order  to  show  the 
usefulness  of  the  book  it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  page  after 
page,  and  the  extracts  would  only  contain  short  narratives  of  events 
which  have  long  ago  been  described  in  full.  It  would  he  equally  satis- 
factory  to  quote  articles  out  of  an  encyclopaedia.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Routledge  himself  intervenes  with  his  reflections  and  remarks,  or 
with  what  he  calls  statements  as  to  native  opinion.  But  here  the 
book  breaks  down.  The  reflections  are  generally  platitudes,  and  the 
statements  of  native  opinion  are  too  vague  and  superficial  to  be 
instructive.  For  example,  after  describing  many  recent  occurrences 
in  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Muscat,  Mr.  Routledge  ends  by  saying 
that  be  hopes  he  has  made  clear  to  the  reader  the  dominant 
thought  in  his  own  mind,  and  this  is,  that  the  region  beyond  our 
borders  is  what  it  ever  has  been — a  scene  of  intrigues,  faction,  aud 
anarchy — but  that  one  thing  has  been  changed  since  the  English 
power  has  been  consolidated  in  India.  This  is  very  true,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  new.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Routledge  has  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  occupation  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  and  retails  the  opinions 
of  a  native  gentleman,  who  thought  that  the  English  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  fort  were  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  faith.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  here  there  is  some  information  about 
native  opinion.  We  learn  the  sentiments  of  at  least  one  native 
gentleman.  But  at  the  end  of  it  all  Mr.  Routledge  tells  us  that  he 
is  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  fort  ought  to  be  given  up. 
We  may  want  it,  and  anything  we  may  want  we  ought  perhaps  to 
keep,  with  or  without  any  good  title  of  possession.  Evidently  the 
talk  of  his  official  friends  has  intervened  between  Mr.  Routledge 
and  any  definite  opinion.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  main 
thesis  of  the  hook,  which  is  that  in  India  everything  is  wrong  and 
everything  is  right,  so  let  us  he  good  and  hope  for  the  best.  Mr. 
Routledge  as  a  guide  is  like  Mr.  Bryce’s  guides  ;  for  directly  we 
try  to  mount  any  Indian  Ararat  ho  lies  down  and  lets  us  go  on  by 
ourselves.  But  still,  to  say  this  is  not  to  do  j  ustice  to  the  hook. 
The  reflections  may  be  valueless,  but  the  book  is  not.  It  is  ser¬ 
viceable  in  the  way  in  which  a  local  newspaper  is  often  serviceable. 
The  leading  articles  may  seem  to  us  rubbish,  but  there  is  much  to 
be  gathered  from  the  miscellaneous  information.  We  learn 
nothing  new  about  the  Turkish  war,  or  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  hut  we  learn  much  that  is  new  about  the  prices  and  the 
abundance  of  oats  and  cows,  and  about  the  quarrels  that  agitate  the 
minds  of  municipal  councillors.  Mr.  Routledge  has  a  very  consider¬ 
able  turn  for  taking  notes,  and  a  very  defective  turn  for  stringing 
notes  together  ;  and  his  notes  are  not  to  be  despised  because  he  tries 
to  link  them  one  to  another  by  such  a  very  feeble  thread  as  the 
remark  that,  while  there  is  anarchy  on  one  side  of  the  border  line, 
there  may  be  a  strong  Government  on  the  other. 

Personal  sketches  are  generally  more  interesting  than  political 
ones,  and  Mr.  Routledge  passes  on  to  a  long  series  of  notes  on  the 
chief  persons  in  the  English  administration  whom  he  knew  per¬ 
sonally,  or  of  whom  he  had  heard  enough  to  warrant  him  in  draw¬ 
ing  their  portraits.  Of  Sir  Henry  Durand  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
noted  through  his  life  as  a  God-fearing  man  of  the  grave  and  not 
ostentatious  kind.  To  Sir  William  Muir  Mr.  Routledge  is  even 
more  attracted.  “  Sir  Henry  would  probably,  apart  from  military 
affairs,  have  been  noted  chiefly  for  his  stern  justice  to  the  people 
of  India.  Sir  William  Muir  was  noted  as  their  helper,  their  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  their  friend”;  and,  after  describing  the  sad  extent  to 
which  infanticide  of  girls  is  carried  in  the  North-Western  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Mr.  Routledge  tells  us  that  Sir  William  Muir  “  in  a 
beautiful  spirit  implored  the  people  to  reduce  their  ruinous 
marriage  expenses,  to  educate  their  children,  and  to  lead  upright 
lives.”  Sir  John  Strachey  is  credited  with  “  a  courageous  cynic¬ 
ism,”  and  a  wish  to  impress  his  character  on  his  time.  To 
achieve  success  he  only  lacks,  if  he  does  lack,  sympathy.”  Between 
the  two  principal  legal  members  of  Council  in  recent  years  Mr. 
Routledge  holds  the  balance  of  praise  with  his  usual  impartiality. 
Each  did  that  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  “Sir  James  Stephen 


would  never  have  plodded  through  so  many  weary  years  opening 
up  and  determining  such  a  vast  variety  ot  subjects.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  would  not  have  applied  the  same  powerful  magnet  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  system.”  Sir  William  Grey  is  characterized 
as  a  “  Bengal  Whig  of  the  better  kind.”  When  be  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  George  Campbell,  “it  was  a  change  from  desk  manage¬ 
ment  to  root-and-branch  administration  resting  on  fixed  and 
matured  views  as  to  principles  underlying  action. ”  But  unfortunately 
the  new  Lieutenant-Governor  allowed  very  little  for  existing  facts, 
and  he  speedily  acquired  the  character  of  an  abrupt,  uncourteous 
man.  But  Bengal  will  some  day,  Mr.  Routledge  adds  with  his 
habitual  charity,  forgive  Sir  George  Campbell’s  faults  “  for  the 
value  of  bis  aims  and.  of  many  of  bis  acts.”  Sir  Richard  Temple 
presented,  when  ho  took  his  turn  in  Bengal,  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  predecessor.  He  was  a  man  of  robust  health,  and  bad  a 
faculty  of  infusing  a  cheerful  spirit  into  other  men;  but,  as  Mr. 
Routledge  anxiously  points  out,  he  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
man  of  geuius.  And  it  is  precisely  a  man  of  genius  that  India 
wants  to  help  her.  “  When  England  can  find  a  man  of  genius,  and 
will  enable  him  to  act  in  defiance  of  all  interests  save  those  of 
humanity,  she  will  also  find  means  to  put  an  end  to  the  era  of 
famines.”  The  contingency  of  this  combination  occurring  seems 
so  remote  that  it  may  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  India,  that  even 
humbler  men  who  are  burdened  with  lowering  thoughts  about  the 
capacities  of  the  Treasury  may  do  something  towards  reaching  so 
desirable  an  end. 

Mr.  Routledge  gives  scattered  observations  on  many  other  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  native  religions,  Christian  missions,  the. Land  Settle¬ 
ment,  the  famine  of  1S74,  and  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  the  defects 
and  merits  of  the  work  are  throughout  the  same.  In  conclusion, 
he  dwells  on  the  topic  which  most  interests  him,  and  which  he  hopes 
he  has  made  specially  his  own,  that  of  the  duty  which  England  owes 
to  educate,  advance,  and  help  in  every  way  the  natives.  The 
natives  have  a  passion  for  education,  especially  for  the  higher 
kinds  of  education,  and  Mr.  Routledge  insists  that  this  passion 
should  be  gratified.  There  has,  he  thinks,  been  in  some  quarters 
recently  a  tendency  to  despise  the  results  of  these  higher  kinds 
of  education,  aud  to  look  with  anything  but  admiration  on 
the  highly-trained  Bengalee.  At  any  rate,  he  has  been  denied 
the  advancement  the  prospect  of  which  was  a  great  inducement 
to  study.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  Mr.  Routledge  says,  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  the  higher  education  of  India  are  partly  in 
fault,  and  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  clever  natives  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  taught.  Mr.  Rout¬ 
ledge  gives  a  selection  from  questions  put  at  the  Calcutta 
entrance  examination ;  and  certainly  no  terms  can  be  too  strong 
to  mark  the  folly  and  pedantry  of  asking  a  young  foreigner  to 
explain  the  force  of  such  English  expressions  as  “  dapper  man,” 
“  Babylonish  jargon,”  “  tavern  politicians,”  and  “  a  pair  of  cast-off 
galligaskins.”  To  get  sensible  examiners  is  a  great  difficulty 
everywhere;  and,  if  it  is  felt  in  England,  it  may  be  expected  to 
be  felt  still  more  in  India.  But  this  is  only  a  small  thing;  and 
Mr.  Routledge  never  faces  the  real  question,  which  is  w'hether 
these  highly-trained  young  natives  are  at  all  fit  to  govern  large 
bodies  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  one  or  two  natives  who,  in 
native  States,  have  risen  to  great  power,  have  successfully  copied 
English  methods  of  administration,  and  have  achieved  great 
results.  It  is  quite  right  to  honour  the  names  of  such  men  as 
Madhava  Rao  and  Dinkur  Rao  as  highly  as  Mr.  Routledge  honours 
them  ;  but,  when  be  asks  why  such  men  are  not  to  he  found  in 
the  English  service,  he  satisfies  himself  that  he  has  found  a  key  to 
the  problem  in  the  conjecture,  or  rather  assertion,  that  the  reason 
why  such  men  are  not  employed  is  that  they  would  do  too  much 
good.  “  Let  us  face  the  fact,”  he  says ;  “  why  have  we  no  place  for 
such  men  ?  That  they  would  make  revenue  to  exceed  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  and  foster  trade,  no  one 
can  doubt ;  but  then  they  would  demand  the  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  and  who  knows  where  the  reduction  would  first  appear  ? 
This  is  the  whole  truth.”  At  any  rate  this  seems  to  Mr.  Routledge 
to  be  the  whole  truth,  and  that  it  should  so  seem  allows  the  reader  to 
know,  at  all  events,  a  very  great  part  of  the  truth  about  the  writer. 
Mr.  Routledge  is  one  of  those  excellent  people  who,  in  the  face  of 
difficult  practical  questions,  gladly  take  refuge  in  the  theory  that, 
if  some  wonderful  man  of  genius  or  some  unknown  native  hero 
could  he  found  and  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked,  everything 
would  he  at  once  set  straight ;  but  that  such  a  blessed  solution  of 
difficulties  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  as  the  world  will  not  recognize 
its  men  of  genius,  and  the  selfishness  of  men  suggests  that  the  hero 
would  curtail  their  miserable  incomes.  Vague  speculations  of 
this  kind  will  not  help  us  to  understand  India  or  any  other 
country.  But  Mr.  Routledge  fortunately  is  not  always  or  often 
a  philosopher.  He  observes  more  than  he  speculates,  and  gets  up 
facts  as  well  as  reasons  on  them,  and  few  will  read  his  work  with¬ 
out  owning  that  they  have  been  informed  or  reminded  in  a  pleasant 
gossiping  manner  of  facts  connected  with  India  which  they  are 
glad  to  have  had  brought  before  them. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND.* 

MR.  WOOD’S  hook  is  another  melancholy  instance  of  the 
prevalent  custom  of  republishing  magazine  articles.  Maga¬ 
zine  articles  even  of  the  second-rate  and  third-rate  order  must 
no  doubt  be  written.  A  man  cannot  now  read  his  Pope  or  his 
Shakspeare  without  innocently  confiding  his  impressions  of  these 

*  Through  Holland.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  With  Fifty-seven  Illus¬ 
trations.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1877. 
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great  people  to  the  world,  and  there  is  a  large  section  of  the  world 
which  will  not  object  to  reading  them,  provided  at.least  they  are 
written  in  a  sufficiently  fluid  style,  so  as  to  give  the  reader  no 
trouble.  No  doubt,  as  Mrs.  Browning  said,  and  as  the  Rector  of 
Lincoln  has  reminded  us,  reading  of  this  kind  is  an  idle  occupation 
for  both  producer  and  consumer ;  “  it  comes  next  to  what  the 
Americans  call  whittling.”  Still  there  is  an  undoubted  demand 
for  it,  and  so  long  as  its  supply  is  confined  to  periodicals  the 
literary  reviewer  is  no  more  concerned  with  it  than  with  the 
letters  of  Special  Correspondents.  But  when  these  candid  offhand 
impressions  of  the  Essay  on  Man  or  the  Tempest,  or  these  pages  of 
talk  about  foreign  towns  and  countries,  challenge  to  themselves  a 
longer  life  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  the  critic  has  a  right  to  his  say, 
if  it  is  worth  while  to  have  a  say  about  them  at  all.  Just  now 
perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  continuous  protest  against  this 
custom  of  indiscriminate  republication.  It  leads  to  the  worst 
book-making  of  the  day.  Articles  which  were  originally  made  up 
of  thin  enough  material  have  to  be  beaten  out  thinner  still  for  re¬ 
publication.  Thoughts  which  were  few  enough  in  the  article 
reappear  in  the  book  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  padding,  as  scattered 
and  solitary  as  the  currants  in  the  schoolroom-cake  of  our  child¬ 
hood.  Sentiment  dissolves  into  gush,  description  becomes  mere 
catalogue,  text-books  are  once  more  rifled,  more  photographs  are 
touched  up  into  illustrations,  until  at  length  paste  and  scissors 
have  done  their  work,  and  the  shape  and  substance  of  a  book  is 
reached.  The  process  is  an  old  one,  and  apparently  as  enticing  as 
ever.  It  can  nowhere  bo  traced  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the 
volume  now  before  us. 

What  has  Mr.  Wood  to  tell  us  about  Holland  ?  Many  things 
might  justify  a  man  in  writing  a  book  about  the  Dutch  and  their 
country.  M.  Ilavard,  in  his  two  accounts  of  travel  there,  suffi¬ 
ciently  makes  out  his  claim  to  be  heard.  The  Dead  0itie3  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  in  one  volume,  and  the  odd,  old-world  places  in  the 
second — Sneek,  Dockum  and  their  like — were  really  new  to  the 
travel-reading  public ;  for  descriptions  of  little-known  scenes  and 
places  in  old  countries,  as  in  new  ones,  there  is  always  a  place  in 
the  world  of  books ;  the  genuinely  out-of-the-way  parts  of  one 
country  are  perhaps  always  worth  describing  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  Mr.  Wood,  however,  has  seen  nothing  in  Holland  more 
remote  than  Leeuwarden,  acquaintance  with  which,  by  the  way,  as 
with  many  other  places  visited  by  him,  he  tells  us,  (jan  be  t  horoughly 
made  in  a  few  hours ;  and  for  the?  rest  we  have  a  round  of  places 
which  every  traveller  in  Holland  sees  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
which  most  people  could  easily  visit  in  a  fortnight  in  Mr.  Wood's 
fashion.  Mr.  Wood’s  first  tour  seems  to  have  lasted  about  a  month; 
his  second  apparently  took  up  a  good  deal  less  time.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  what  kind  of  boob  a  Frenchman  wholly 
ignorant  of  our  language,  politics,  literature,  and  art  would  write 
after  a  month's  tour  among  our  principal  towns.  Even  Taine’s 
Notes  sur  l’ Angleterre  is  some  of  it  very  odd  reading.  Again,  a 
delightful  book  might  be  made,  and  has  still  to  be  made, 
out  of  a  sympathetic,  delicate,  and  careful  account  of  Dutch 
pictures.  De  Hooghe’s  lights  and  distances  and  homely  poetry, 
Vandevelde’s  grace,  Vanderheyden’s  luminous  perspectives  and 
charming  streets,  Hobbema,  De  Koning,  De  Keyser,  the  great 
newly-discovered  Van  der  Meer,  have  still  to  be  brought  home  in 
a  more  or  less  popular  way  to  English  readers.  What  remarks 
Mr.  Wood  does  vouchsafe  us  about  Dutch  pictures,  and  they  are 
not  many,  are  of  a  truly  comic  quality.  Here,  for  example,  is 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  museums  of  Amsterdam  : — 

Amsterdam  is  rich  in  art  treasures.  The  picture  gallery  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  Holland  ;  but  the  rooms  are  so  badly  constructed  that  the  beauty  of 
the  paintings  is  often  lost.  Rembrandt’s  masterpiece,  “The  Night  Watch,” 
is  here — a  marvellous  production,  though  of  a  different  style  and  period 
from  that  of  the  “  Dissecting  Lesson  ”  in  the  Hague.  The  collection  of 
etchings  in  the  gallery  is  equal  or  superior  to  that  in  the  British  Museum. 
Particularly  tine  and  characteristic  are  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Albert 
Diirer.  The  collection  of  the  Museo  Van  der  Hoop  possesses  many  rare  and 
valuable  specimens  :  and  the  Fodor  Museum  has  many  tirst-rate  examples. 
The  private  collections  of  the  families  of  Six  and  den  Loon  are  amazing, 
but  one  of  them  is  about  to  be  distributed.  Amsterdam  is  full  of  wonderful 
pictures,  about  which  alone  a  book  might  be  written. 

This,  it  must  be  observed,  is  all  that  is  given  to  the  Trippenkuis 
and  the  other  collections  out  of  twenty-eight  pages  bestowed  upon 
Amsterdam.  We  should  have  liked  more,  if  only  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  as  to  how  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  are  more  “  charac¬ 
teristic  ”  in  one  place  than  in  another,  and  how  one  is  to  get  a 
sight  of  those  unknown  marvels,  the  “etchings  ”  of  Albert  Diirer. 
Has  it  not  dawned  upon  the  mind  or  eye  of  Mr.  Wood,  tired,  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  us,  of  “  noting  the  points  of  unknown  pictures,” 
that  the  “  Melencolia  ”  and  the  “  Ephraim  Bonus  ”  are  results  of 
different  processes,  and  that  the  former  is  no  more  an  etching  than 
his  book  is  literature  ?  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  with  a  wise  discretion 
that  he  says  no  more  of  Rembrandt  and  his  followers  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  that  he  gives  but  a  dozen  lines  to  the  Mauritzkuis  at  the 
Hague,  and  no  more  than  a  page  to  Frank  Hals  at  Haarlem.  If  all 
he  can  say  of  the  Mauritzhuis  is  that  Paul  Potter’s  likeness  “  re¬ 
minds  one  slightly  of  Gustave  Dot'd  ” ;  if  all  he  can  say  of  the 
Haarlem  Town-hall  is  that  Hals  is  “  an  artist  little  known 
in  England,”  and  that  his  figures  are  “  embodiments,  not  mere 
representations  of  men,”  we  are  disposed  to  forgive  him  for  not 
trying  to  say  any  more. 

If  a  traveller  in  Holland  has  nothing  to  tell  us  about  Dutch  art, 
he  may  still,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  justify  the  publication  of 
his  experiences  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  may  describe  institu¬ 
tions  and  customs  and  characteristic  social  facts,  as  Esquiros  did ; 
he  may  search  out  untrodden  corners  and  describe  them  as  M. 


Ilavard  has  done ;  ho  may  work  up  the  history  of  the  different 
towns  as  a  sort  of  supplement  or  pendant  to  Motley ;  he  may  even 
write  down  his  impressions  in  the  naive,  simple  style  that  gives 
such  a  charm  to  that  almost  forgotten  book,  Samuel  Ireland’s 
Picturesque  Tour,  made  in  the  Autumn  of  1789.  Mr.  Wood’s  ob¬ 
servations  of  social  phenomena  are  just  deep  and  wide  enough  to 
allow  him  to  remark  that  the  prisons  at  Leeuwarden  “  are  perhaps 
the  finest  in  Holland,”  and  that  “  in  the  matter  of  hotels  Groningen 
seems  to  be  behind  the  age.”  Ilis  historical  knowledge,  his  anti¬ 
quarian  curiosity,  is  great  enough  to  enable  him  to  talk  of  “  our 
forefathers  the  Anglo-Saxons,”  of  the  tomb  of  “  De  Reuter  ”  (and 
yet  it  is  the  admiral,  not  the  baron,  that  he  means),  and  to  dispose  of 
the  “Old  Bible”  Hotel  at  Amsterdam  with  the  remark  that  it  is  “so 
named  from  the  first  Bib'e  having  been  translated  thereinto  Dutch, 
or  some  such  reason."  He  writes  down  his  impressions,  it  is  true, 
in  a  style  that  tries  to  be  simple ;  but  they  are  the  impressions  of 
a  Philistine  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  simplicity  is  often  not  even 
grammatical.  What  in  the  world  does  it  matter  to  the  reader 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Wood  prefers  his  herrings  raw,  or  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Wood’s  friend  A.  was  to  be  trusted  alone  with  a  bottle  of 
curafon  (sic)  ?  Why  should  he  vary  his  feeble  echoes  of  Motley  in 
the  account  of  Utrecht  with  still  feebler  imitations  of  the  manner¬ 
isms  of  Mr.  Thackeray  P  “  Imagine,  my  dear  Virginia  ” ;  “  Alas 
and  alack,  my  dear  Bishop,  is  not  human  nature  akin  in  its  one 
touch  ?  ”  Does  the  world  feel  so  deeply  interested  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  book  that  Mr.  Wood  must  spend  a  whole  page  in 
describing  how  he  was  obliged  to  write  with  a  steel  pen  instead 
of  a  quill  ?  Such,  however,  are  the  necessities  of  padding. 

A  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Wood's  method  of  treatment  is  this  same 
chapter  on  Utrecht.  It  occupies  twenty-two  pages,  not  by  any 
means  too  much  had  he  anything  to  tell  us  that  was  neither 
stupid  nor  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  pages  are  thus  distributed  : 
— two  and  a  half  to  illustrations,  “  made  up  ”  from  photographs ; 
two  to  early  history,  to  be  found  in  Murray ;  one  and  a  quarter 
to  a  reprint  of  Motley’s  account  of  the  famous  “  phantom  battle  ” ; 
none  at  all  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ;  four  to  the  cathedral,  in¬ 
cluding  an  ascent  of  the  tower  -where  the  beer  drunk  by  the  guide 
gets  more  chronicling  than  the  marvellous  outlook ;  and  all  the 
rest  to  Mr.  Wood’s  remarks  about  the  hotel,  the  steel-pens,  the 
liquor-shops,  and  similar  trivialities.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about 
St.  Willibrod ;  but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  notice  that  the 
Utrecht  of  to-day  is  ecclesiastically  much  more  exceptional  than 
the  Utrecht  of  the  eighth  century — that  a  Jansenist  bishop  there 
holds  his  see,  and  in  a  cloistered  retreat,  “  steeped  in  spiritual  calm,” 
still  keeps  to  the  tradition  of  Port  Royal.  Nor  has  he  anything 
to  tell  us  of  Utrecht  University,  nor  of  its  sisters  at  Groningen 
and  Leyden — except,  indeed,  that  the  latter  “  has  included  Gold¬ 
smith  and  Fielding  amongst  its  students.”  From  a  tourist  of  the 
stamp  of  Mr.  Wood  one  does  not  expect  much;  one  does  not 
expect  that  he  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  Scaligers,  any  more 
than  one  expects  him  to  know  that  Rembrandt  was  not  born  in  a 
windmill,  and  that  a  painter  once  existed  whose  name  was  Lucas 
of  Leyden ;  but  one  does  expect  him  to  notice  the  Leyden  students, 
with  their  singularly  “  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ”  look.  They  get  no 
word,  however,  from  Mr.  Wood.  Universities  with  him  are  much 
less  worthy  of  notice  than  tables  d'hote. 

It  is  only  fair  to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  Mr. 
Wood  out  of  his  own  mouth;  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  matter 
and  manner  we  will  select  the  following  paragraph : — 

In  visiting  Utrecht,  or  in  writing  thereupon,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that 
here,  the  first  Christian  church  was  established.  In  those  early  days  it  was 
the  scene  of  religious  struggles,  just  as,  nearly  a  thousand  years  later,  Hol¬ 
land  was  a  prey  to  the  Spaniards’  lust  of  power.  These  recollections  sur¬ 
round  Utrecht  with  a  halo,  the  more  interesting  than  the  events  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  they  gain  all  the  subtle  mystery  that  envelops  a  far- 
gone  period  of  time :  that  vague  feeling  with  which  fourscore  years 
looks  back  upon  the  days  of  ils  first  youth,  as  a  thing  that  could  never,  vet 
must,  have  been :  all  the  romance  and  fervour  surrounding  the  history  of 
the  early  martyrs. 

Tbe  reader  will  observe  the  keenness  of  Mr.  Wood's  far-reaching 
historic  sense.  At  Utrecht  “  the  first,”  not  the  first  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  “  the  first  Christian  Church  was  established  ” — 
a  fact  which,  if  proved,  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  reputation  of 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  other  candidates  for  the  honour.  Again, 
“  it  is  impossible  to  forget  this”;  impossible,  indeed,  if  Mr.  Wood 
meant  what  his  words  properly  mean ;  but  not  so,  as  he  only  means 
the  church  of  Willibrod,  whose  very  name,  learnt  from  the  guide¬ 
book,  he  has  probably  forgotten  by  this  time.  The  next  sentence, 
for  balance  and  antithesis,  is  admirable.  The  next  is  choice  in¬ 
deed.  The  recollections  surround  Utrecht  with  a  halo  ;  the  halo 
is  more  interesting  than  the  events,  because  the  halo  has  gained  a 
mystery  which  envelops  it.  A  halo  is  generally  itself  a  mys¬ 
terious  envelope  ;  to  wrap  mystery  in  mystery  is  indeed  mystify¬ 
ing.  At  the  last  clauses  of  the  sentence  we  fairly -break  down  ; 
and  our  readers  will  probably  break  down  with  us.  They  will  not 
require  any  further  warning  not  to  spend  their  money  or  their 
time  on  this  trashy  and  pretentious  volume. 


ASSYRIAN  MONUMENTS.* 

IN  accordance  with  the  practice  of  devoting  the  successive  instal¬ 
ments  of  Records  of  the  Past  to  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  texts 

*  Records  of  the  Past;  being  English  Translations  of  the  Assyrian  anil 
Egyptian  dfmiuments.  Published  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Society  ot 
Biblical  Archtcology.  Yol.  IX. — Assyrian  Texts.  London:  Begster  & 
Sons.  1877. 
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alternately,  it  has  come  to  the  turn  of  Assyria  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  volume  most  recently  issued.  This  volume  gives  us  fourteen 
separate  translations  from  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  texts,  equally 
divided  between  historical  and  religious  or  mythological  subjects. 
As  a  sign  of  the  growing  importance  attached  to  this  series  in  other 
countries,  we  gladly  take  note  of  the  names  of  foreign  scholars  of 
eminence  newly  found  amongst  the  contributors.  For  three  con¬ 
siderable  translations  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Julius  Oppert,  the 
distinguished  Assyriologue  of  France,  whilst  a  fourth  is  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  jointly  with  M.  Menant,  who  has  before  now  been 
associated  with  him  in  his  labours  in  this  field.  Mr.  Sajrce,  whose 
talent  and  industry  have  won  for  him  a  high  reputation  in  the 
new  department  of  Assyriology,  comes  forward  with  two  inter¬ 
esting  fragments.  With  him  we  are  glad  to  find  associated 
two  rising  members  of  the  same  school,  Mr.  Pinches  and  Mr. 
St.  Chad  Boscawen.  A  valuable  fragment  of  the  anuals  of 
Assurbanipal  forms  an  interesting  legacy  from  the  late  Mr. 
George  Smith,  and  a  scarcely  less  melancholy  interest  attaches 
to  the  translations  of  the  Chaldiean  account  of  the  Creation 
and  that  of  the  legend  of  Ishtar  and  Izdubar,  which  remind 
us  of  the  further  loss  sustained  during  this  brief  interval  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  F.R.S.,  distinguished  as  he  was  not  less 
in  the  field  of  chemical  and  photographical  science  than  in  that  of 
archaeological  research.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said 
to  yield  in  value  and  interest  to  none  that  have  gone  before  it. 
We  have  first  of  all  in  full  the  great  inscription  of  Sargou  from 
Khorsabad,  the  text  of  which  was  given  originally  with  great 
precision  by  M.  Botta,  in  his  Monuments  de  Ninive.  Other  copies 
of  the  same  document  having  come  to  light,  the  whole  were 
united  in  one  text  and  published  in  1863,  with  a  French  translation 
by  Dr.  Oppert,  conjointly  with  M.  Menant.  Sundry  corrections 
having  since  been  admitted,  an  amended  and  complete  version  in 
English  is  now  put  forth  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
canons  of  Assyriology. 

In  recounting  his  exploits  and  boasting  of  his  power  Sargon  is  not 
found  appealing  to  any  rights  or  privileges  of  ancestry.  He  is  known 
to  have  claimed  descent  from  an  ancient  Assyrian  king  and  con¬ 
queror,  Bel-Bani,  and  to  have  been  named  after  a  deified  Baby¬ 
lonian  monarch  ;  but  he  rose  as  a  successful  soldier,  who  obtained 
the  throne  through  the  revolution  which  displaced  Shalmaneser. 
To  the  favour  of  the  gods  Assur,  Nebo,  and  Merodach  he  here 
ascribes  his  elevation  as  "  King  of  the  legions,  King  of  Assyria, 
Viceroy  of  the  gods  at  Babylon,  King  of  the  Sumers  and  of  the 
Accads.”  lie  professes  strict  orthodoxy  of  belief,  and  a  conserva¬ 
tive  policy,  blended  with  judicious  reforms,  having  “  followed  the 
reformed  precepts  of  Sippara,  Nipur,  Babylon,  and  Borsippa,  and 
having  amended  the  imperfections  which  the  men  of  all  laws  had 
admitted.”  The  glory  of  his  reign  lay  not  so  much  in  conquest  as  in 
consolidating  and  uniting  his  dominions.  These  records  throw- 
light  upon  several  disputed  problems  of  early  geography,  and  enable 
us  to  rectify  in  many  points  of  detail  the  map  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Ilis  rule  begins,  he  tells  us,  “  from  Iatnan,  distant  seven 
days’  sail  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  of  the  setting  sun,”  otherwise 
Yatnan  or  Itanus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  a  name  afterwards  applied 
to  Cyprus.  The  names  of  the  Greek  islands  are  in  general  but 
vaguely  indicated  in  early  Oriental  allusions,  coming  under  the 
general  category  of  Javan  or  Ionian.  Sai'gon’s  rule  extends  in  the 
southern  direction  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  which,  we  learn  from 
Isaiah  and  elsewhere,  he  put  under  vassalage  and  tribute ;  and 
northwards  to  the  country  of  the  Moschians,  which  ethnologists 
have  agreed  to  fix  north  of  the  Ararat  range,  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea,  aud  to  connect  etymologically  with  the  Muscovite  branch 
of  the  great  Slav  race,  the  Mesek  of  Scripture,  whose  association 
with  Tubal  is  as  plausibly  suggestive  of  Tobolsk.  To  Phoenicia 
and  the  whole  of  Syria  Sargon  adds  “  the  whole  of  the 
Guti  mushi  of  distant  Media,  near  the  country  of  Bikni.” 
Dr.  Oppert’s  learning  fails  to  find  a  satisfactory  translation 
for  this  mysterious  name.  If  the  transcription  from  the 
cuneiform  is  to  bo  depended  upon,  we  may  perhaps  see  here  a 
more  easterly  vicinage  of  the  widespread  Muscovite  race. 
In  the  same  direction,  and  more  southerly  from  Elam  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  we  come  upon  a  number  of  names  not  less  difficult 
of  identification — the  tribes  of  “Itu,  Rubu,  Ilaril,  Kaldud,  ITauran, 
TJbul,  Iluhua,  of  the  Litai,  who  dwell  on  the  borders  of  the 
Surappi  and  the  Ukne,  Gambul,  Khindar,  and  Pukud.”  The  last- 
named  place  is  doubtless  the  Pekod  of  Jer.  1.  21  and  Ezek. 
xxiii.  23,  and  the  Hainan  may  perhaps  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
A  number  of  towns  dependent  upon  Elam  shows  that  the  whole 
of  that  province  was  absorbed  in  the  Assyrian  Empire,  its  king 
Khumbanigas  having  been  defeated  by  Sargon  in  the  plains  of 
Kalu  early  in  his  reign.  His  victory  over  Samaria  follows,  with 
his  capture  of  its  27,280  inhabitants  and  50  chariots,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  to  whom  Sargon 
refers  as  “  one  of  the  kings  who  preceded  me,”  refusing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  further.  Dilmun,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  new 
name,  indicating  the  extension  of  the  Assyrian  domain  in  that 
direction.  Among  the  greater  exploits  of  Sargon  were  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  his  capital  of  Merodach-Baladan ,  King  of  Babylon  ; 
the  storming  of  that  monarch's  stronghold,  Bit-yalcin,  by  divert¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  final  subjugation  of 
all  Babylonia.  Among  the  places  or  districts  reduced  by  him,  to 
which  he  restored  the  gods  of  whom  they  had  been  deprived,  are 
Kalu,  Ur,  Orchoe,  Erikhi,  Larsa,  Kullab,  and  Kisik,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  god  Laguda.  There  are  no  means  of  identifying 
Kullab  or  Erikhi.  The  latter  name  might  at  first  sight  suggest  the 
Erech  of  the  Bible,  were  it  not  certain  from  independent  proofs  that 


Erech  is  the  same  as  Orchoe,  the  Warka  of  the  present  day.  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  is  universally  admitted  to  be  now  Mugheir  on  the 
Euphrates.  Sippara  is  Sofeira,  Nipur  is  Niffar,  and  Larsa  Senkereh. 
Sargon’s  inscription  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  precious 
metals — copper,  iron,  and  other  spoils  of  conquest— out  of  which  he 
built  and  enriched  the  noble  palace  of  Khorsabad,  the  great  archi¬ 
tectural  glory  of  his  reign. 

An  important  point  in  chronology  is  settled  by  the  inscription  of 
Sargon’s  son,  Sennacherib,  upon  a  rock  at  Bavian,  north-east  of 
Mosul,  translated  in  full  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Pinches.  A  period 
of  40S  years  is  here  set  down  as  intervening  between  the  reign 
of  Sennacherib  and  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who  reigned  from 
r,.c.  1 1 20  to  1 100.  The  inscription  also  gives  an  account  of  this 
King’s  having  turned  the  course  of  the  Khosr  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  arable  land  round  Nineveh.  It  goes  on  to  men¬ 
tion  the  events  of  his  first  campaign  against  Merodach- 
Baladan,  Umman-minanu,  King  of  Elam,  and  other  petty 
princes  more  to  the  west,  and  others  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
followed  by  a  second  expedition  against  Babylon,  identical 
with  the  fourth  of  the  Taylor  Cylinder.  Among  the  relics  sent 
home  by  the  late  George  Smith  is  a  stone  from  the  western  bank 
of  the  Tigris  opposite  Bagdad,  inscribed  with  a  grant  by  Merodach- 
Baladan  III.  of  90  acres  of  land  to  his  officer  Maruduk-zakir-izkur, 
in  return  for  certain  services.  On  the  back  of  the  stone  is  a  rudely- 
carved  picture  of  the  deities  (Anu,  Bel,  Ilea,  Ninip,  and  Gula), 
who  are  invoked  to  protect  the  property.  The  language  of  the 
accompanying  curse,  which,  as  the  translator,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rod- 
well,  remarks,  is  of  so  common  occurrence  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  forms  a  close  parallel  with  that  pronounced 
in  Deuteronomy  against  him  who  removeth  his  neighbour’s  land¬ 
mark. 

This  monarch, "we  may  remark,  is  of  far  earlier  date  than  the  Mero¬ 
dach-Baladan  already  mentioned,  having  reigned  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.  There  can  be  little  doubt  at  the 
same  time  of  one  if  not  both  names  being  not  personal  but  titular, 
like  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  or  Iladad.  Further  parallels  of  deep 
interest  to  Biblical  students  are  furnished  by  the  present  series  of 
documents.  Among  these  is  the  fight  between  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
translated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  from  a  Chaldsean  tablet  lithographed 
in  Delitzsch's  Asst/rische  Lesestiicke.  Here  Bel  brandishes  a  darning 
sword  which  turns  every  way,  to  south,  north,  east,  and  west, 
strikingly  suggestive  of  the  sword  of  the  Cherubim  in  Genesis,  as 
the  whole  legend  (unfortunately  but  fragmentary)  points  to  an 
early  and  probably  widely  diffused  original  series  of  beliefs  out 
of  which  sprang  the  apocryphal  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  which  has 
only  come  down  to  us  in  a  Greek  form,  the  Hebrew  version, 
if  it  ever  existed,  having  been  lost.  No  date  seems  assignable  to 
this  curious  relic  of  Ohaldiean  rqythology.  From  the  Cthcddeean 
account  of  the  Creation,  of  which  the  first  and  fifth  tablets,  the 
only  ones  found  in  tolerable  preservation,  are  presented  here  by 
the  same  translator,  it  is  inferred  with  reason,  as  Mr.  Sayce  was 
beforehand  in  announcing  two  years  ago,  that  the  Babylonians  be¬ 
lieved  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  ordained  at  the  Creation.  That 
the  weekly  Sabbath  was  observed  by  them  with  much  strictness — 
the  King  being  forbidden  to  take  a  drive  in  his  chariot,  various 
meats  being  prohibited,  and  other  minute  observances  enjoined — 
has  long  been  known.  The  Chaldiean  legend  falls  short  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Hebrew  Genesis.  The  heavenly  motions,  it  seems 
thought,  might  possibly  go  wrong,  and  the  gods  Bel  and  Ilea  are 
set  to  watch  over  them  and  keep  them  right.  The  dragon  Tiamat 
(the  deep)  appears  again,  as  leader  of  the  seven  storm-clouds  or 
winds  defeated  by  Bel-Merodach,  in  an  Accadian  poem  translated  by 
Mr.  Sayce  from  one  of  the  numerous  bilingual  texts  from  the 
library  of  Assurbanipal,  an  interlinear  Assyrian  version  accom¬ 
panying  the  original  Accadian.  These  storm  spirits,  who  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  other  poems  from  the  same  source  to  attack 
the  moon  when  she  is  eclipsed,  are  suggestively  compared 
by  Mr.  Sayce  with  the  Maruts,  or  storm-gods,  of  the  Rig- 
Yeda.  The  Accadian  poet  seems  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Eridu,  from  which  city  is  apparently  derived  another  frag¬ 
ment  descriptive  of  a  temple  siihilar  to  that  in  which  Maimonides 
represents  the  Babylonian  gods  gathered  round  the  image  of  the 
sun-god  to  lament  the  death  of  Tammuz.  To  this  is  appropriately 
appended  a  singular  charm  for  averting  the  attack  of  the  seven  evil 
spirits  or  storm-clouds,  followed  by  the  fragment  of  an  Assyrian 
prayer  after  a  bad  dream,  here  translated  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Sayce.  We  here  gain  many  a  glimpse  of  the  subjective  working 
of  the  early  Oriental  mind,  which  issued  in  the  many  widely 
diversified  forms  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon.  Here,  too,  is  many 
a  trace  of  the  oldest  sources  of  popular  romance  and  folk-lore. 
Although  no  work  of  fiction  to  be  called  a  novel  or  romance  has 
yet  been  met  with,  there  is  in  these  legends,  as  Dr.  Birch  in  his 
short  preface  instructively  suggests,  the  closest  analogy  with  Ori¬ 
ental  epic  and  with  that  golden  thread  of  traditional  meaning 
which  runs  through  the  early  literature  of  all  nations.  From 
the  buried  lore  of  Egypt  has  been  disentombed  the  Doomed 
Prince,  a  story  long  known  in  Greek  and  other  fiction.  From 
a  tale  of  Babylon  Ovid  expressly  tells  us  he  drew  his  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  and  many  others  of  his  Metamorphoses  betray  an 
Assyrian  origin.  In  the  sixth  Izdubar  tablet  the  wanderings 
of  the  hero  and  his  return  as  a  beggar  recall  vividly  those 
of  Odysseus ;  and  in  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian  king  turned  by 
Ishtar  into  a  leopard  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs  we  have 
an  unmistakable  prototype  of  Actseon.  In  Asteria,  the  mother 
of  Ilekate,  we  have  but  a  Greek  form  of  Ishtar,  which  name 
varies  at  other  times  to  Aataroth,  Astarte,  Astrateia.  and  Asterodia. 
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Ileabani,  the  sage  companion  of  Izdubar,  come3  near  the  Greek 
rural  deity  Pan,  figured  as  he  is  like  a  satyr  with  the  legs,  horns, 
and  tail  of  an  ox. 

Our  meed  of  gratitude  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
for  this  valuable  series  would  not  be  adequate  did  we  not  notice, 
however  briefly,  Dr.  Oppert’s  complete  collection  of  Achreinenid 
texts,  both  Persian  and  Median,  the  Behistun  inscription  alone 
being  excepted.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  come  upon  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Ahriman,  not  indeed  by  name — the  evil  demon,  like  the 
Eumenides  of  the  Greeks,  being  nameless — but  in  the  Persian  text 
Aniya,  “  the  other.”  The  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Aris¬ 
totle  through  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  Greek  form  Areimcmios, 
the  same  as  the  old  Persian  Ahriyamaniyas ,  in  modem  Persian 
Ahriman.  This  may  well  be  claimed  by  the  translator  as  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  startling  interest.  Not  less  welcome  to  archaeologists 
will  be  the  translation  by  the  same  accomplished  Orientalist  of 
the  Phoenician  inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Esmunazar,  King 
of  Sidon,  dating  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  This  noble  relic  of  antiquity,  found  near  Saida,  the  ancient 
Sidon,  February  20,  1855,  and  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Luynes  for 
presentation  to  the  Louvre,  is,  liko  its  splendid  companion  in  the 
British  Museum,  markedly  Egyptian  in  form  and  style,  and  bears 
traces  of  hieroglyphics,  which  have  been  erased.  A  gain  to  early 
art  so  rare  and  precious  may  form  some  compensation  for  the  risk 
Incurred  by  a  defiance  of  the  Sidonian  monarch's  curse  upon  such 
as  may  “  molest  him  in  his  funeral  bed,  or  carry  away  the  coffin  in 
which  he  reposes.” 


LUTCHMEE  AND  DILLOO.* 

rTHIE  author  of  Ginx's  Baby  is  nothing  if  not  sensational.  On 
J-  a  wave  of  sensation  he  first  emerged  from  obscurity  and 
secured  a  place  among  the  writers  of  the  day  ;  with  sensation  he 
charmed  the  dull  ear  of  a  Scotch  constituency  and  became  enrolled 
among  his  country’s  senators  ;  sensation  is  still  the  lever  w-hich  he 
is  ready  to  apply  to  any  corner  of  the  universe  which  requires  his 
assistance  in  its  readjustment.  Such  a  corner  certainly  presented 
itself  when  the  fortunes  of  Hindu  and  Chinese  immigrants  into 
British  Guiana  came  to  be  discussed.  The  coolie  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sensational  treatment.  There  is  a  tropical  glow  around 
him  and  his  proceedings  which  lends  itself  to  striking  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  to  vivid  colouring,  to  daring  effects,  to  thrilling 
description — to  all,  in  fact,  in  which  the  sensational  writer's  soui 
rejoices.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  Hindu  without  at  the  same 
time  thinking  of  Burke  and  of  the  impassioned  periods  in  which 
that  great  master  of  sensationalism  denounced  the  oppression  of  an 
injured  race  ;  the  national  conscience  is  still  somewhat  tender  as  to 
grievances  which  excited  so  much  righteous  indignation  and  so  many 
eloquent  invectives.  So  Mr.  Jenkins,  no  doubt,  felt  extremely  happy 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  immigrants  in  British  Guiana, 
he  was  retained  on  behalf  of  “  two  great  philanthropic 
societies  to  represent  the  coolies  in  the  inquiry.”  lie  “  accepted 
and  held  their  retainer,”  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  “  as  a 
counsel,  not  as  a  partisan”;  but,  whatever  that  may  mean,  it 
does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Jenkins’s  proceedings  were  limited  to  the 
instructions  in  his  brief,  or  that  his  zeal  for  his  clients  expired 
with  the  termination  of  the  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  he  lost  no 
time  in  submitting  the  Commissioners’  lleport  and  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  to  sensational  treatment  of  the  most  pronounced  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  Coolie,  the  first  embodiment  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  views, 
was  as  highly  coloured,  vivid,  and  impulsive,  as  the  most  gushing- 
philanthropy  could  make  it.  Its  introduction  opens  with  two 
Chinese  caricatures,  in  which  the  wealth,  luxury,  and  violence  of 
the  European  planter  on  one  hand,  and  the  sufferings,  diseases,  and 
death  of  the  oppressed  coolie  on  the  other,  are  set  forth  with  all 
the  vigorous  handling  appropriate  to  that  school  of  art.  Inside 
the  planter’s  house  we  see  the  plump  mistress  of  the  family, 
surrounded  by  a  comfortable  group  of  well-fed  children ;  tho 
master  is  carousing  in  the  balcony ;  a  servant  is  bringing  up  the 
repast;  a  carriage  is  waiting  at  the  door;  outside  we  see  strings 
of  half-starved  wretches,  sitting  with  fettered  arms  ;  long  lines  of 
patients  lie  tossing  in  a  hospital ;  hard  by  are  the  stocks,  where 
reluctant  invalids  a-e  assisted  into  convalescence — a  claimant  for 
admittance  is  beinj  kicked  downstairs  ;  here  a  labourer  is  being- 
knocked  down ;  here  he  is  being  drained  of  his  life's  blood ;  in 
front  one  poor  creature,  weary  of  existence,  has  put  an  end  to  his 
troubles  by  hanging  rimself  up  to  the  staircase.  Mr.  Jenkins  does 
not  of  course  pretend  that  this  represents  the  normal  condition  of 
things  on  a  Demeran  plantation  ;  but  he  avails  himself  of  the 
pictures  because  they  conduce  to  the  sort  of  painful,  angry, 
excited  mood  which  heis  anxious  to  produce  in  his  audience,  and 
which  correspond  with  his  own  style  of  writing.  “Such  a  fifty 
thousand  British  subjects,”  he  says,  “  anywhere  existing,  would 
heat  the  sympathies  of  English  hearts  to  boiling  point ;  and  woe 
worth  the  Governor  anl  Council,  Court  of  Policy  or  impolicy, 
Combined  Court  or  Electors’  College,  judges,  magistrates,  doctors, 
planters,  overseers,  and  (drivers, ’  who  should  be  accomplices  in 
such  a  state  of  things !  Jost  certainly  this  mud-bank  question  is 
a  heavy  matter.  One  huffired  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar  versus 
fifty  thousand  souls— youlmoney  or  your  life.” 

Even  this  tall  order  of  wriing,  however,  failed  to  rouse  the  British 
conscience.  The  Governor  aid  Council,  the  magistrates  and  doctors, 
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went  their  wav  in  provoking  unconcern  at  Mr.  Jenkins’s  denuncia¬ 
tions.  The  Commissioners  made  their  Report,  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
helped  himself  to  its  contents  with  the  utmost  liberality  ;  but  itwas 
tame,  moderate,  well  balanced — everything  that  Mr.  Jenkins's  noble 
soul  abhorred.  The  question  of  criminal  breach  of  contract,  for 
instance,  is  calmly  discussed,  and  remedies  and  safeguards  are  sug¬ 
gested  ;  but  Mr.  Jenkins’s  fine  feelings  will  not  allow  him  to  do 
anything  but  scream  at  the  idea  of  a  man's  being  punished  for  cheat¬ 
ing: — “  The  master  you  can  mulct  in  money  ami  goods  and  credit 
and  social  standing;  but  the  pariah — without  wealth,  or  pos¬ 
sessions,  or  credit,  or  position — nothing  but  his  poor  bare  skin,  full 
of  bones,  thews,  and  sinews,  you  must,  like  another  Shylock,  in 
another  way,  take  your  terms  out  of  that,  God  help  me  if  1  could 
do  if,  were  there  never  another  stroke  of  work  done  on  any  property 
of  mine."  Mr.  Iluskih  himself  could  not  have  breathed  a  finer 
tone  of  unpractical  humanity.  Still  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  Tho 
Colonial  Office  went  its  way  with  provoking  calmness ;  the 
Shylocks  of  Demerara  still  objected  to  being  defrauded  and  ruined ; 
w’orst  of  all,  the  English  nation  could  not  be  induced  to  swallow 
the  Demerara  Blue  Book,  even  when  spiced  with  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
criticisms  and  illustrations.  “  Flattering  as  was  the  reception 
of  that  book  by  the  critics,”  he  tells  us  sadly,  “  the  public 
cared  little  to  read  it.”  The  natural  dryness  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  remoteness  of  the  evils  complained  of,  the  fact 
that  those  evils  arose  more  often  out  of  “  incompatible  relations 
than  from  direct  collisions  between  the  planters  and  their  coolies,” 
Mr.  Jenkins's  conscientious  calmness  and  exactness — all  made  it 
natural  that  he  should  fail  to  attract  popular  attention  or  to  arouse 
popular  sympathies.  He  could  only  wait  in  hope  that  those  in 
power  would  act  promptly  and  effectively ;  and,  while  he  w-as  thus 
waiting,  the  Mauritius  Commission  Blue  Book  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  A  brilliant  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Blue  Books,  he  had  found,  were  often  mere  tombs  in 
which  to  bury  the  misdeeds  of  Government  out  of  public  sight ; 
but  might  not  these  wrongs  be  disinterred  and  paraded  for  general 
reprobation  through  the  agreeable  medium  of  a  three-volume  novel  ? 
The  problems  of  coolie  life,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  might  be 
“  thrown  into  a  concrete  and  picturesque  form.”  The  life  of  a 
labourer  on  a  sugar  plantation  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  promis¬ 
ing  material  for  a  novelist  ;  but  Mr.  Jenkins  cheered  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  “  happily  the  ties  of  universal  brotherhood  are 
ever  drawing  men  more  closely’  together.  The  sorrows  of  Dilloo 
and  Lutchmee  ”  (the  hero  and  heroine  of  his  story)  “  are  the 
sorrows  of  humanity,  differing  only  in  their  conditions  and  their 
relations  from  the  tragedies  of  our  own  homes.”  Moreover,  the 
notable  expedient  presented  itself  of  crowding  on  to  the  narrow 
stage  of  British  Guiana  all  the  horrors  which  could  be  gleaned 
from  any  coolie-worked  colony  elsewhere.  The  author’s  object,  in 
fact,  has  been,  not  so  much  to  describe  the  state  of  things  in 
Demerara,  as  to  “  embody  many  aspects  of  character  and  varieties 
of  incident,  the  more  picturesquely  to  bring  out  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  system.”  Demerara  had  the  bad 
luck  to  be  selected  as  the  scene  of  action  merely  because 
Mr.  Jenkins  happened  to  know  something  about  it.  But  his  story 
has  a  wider  scope  than  any  single  colony.  “  The  loves,  the  hopes, 
the  envies,  jealousies  and  fears,  the  superstitions,  the  mutual 
wrongs,  the  goodness  and  wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  bloom 
everywhere  with  similar  blossoms,  developing  into  the  same  fruits 
of  life  or  death,  of  sorrow  or  of  joy.” 

Faithful  to  this  programme,  the  story  opens  with  love,  jealousy, 
and  fear.  Lutchmee,  a  lovely  young  Hindu,  and  the  betrothed  of 
Dilloo,  is  persecuted  by  an  unwelcome  lover,  Ilanooma^,  whom 
Dilloo  knocks  over  in  the  act  of  assaulting  her.  The  fear  of 
Ilanooman’s  revenge  makes  the  young  couple  anxious  to  escape, 
and  when  a  recruiter  appears  and  depicts  in  glowing  terms  the 
prospects  of  colonial  life,  Dilloo  rises  greedily  at  the  bait,  and  is 
presently  enrolled  among  the  intending  emigrants.  Lutchmee  re¬ 
mains  in  service,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  contrives  to 
rejoin  her  lord  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  Demerara.  The  objection¬ 
able  Ilanooman  also  turns  up,  and  plays  of  course  the  part  of  evil 
genius  to  the  youthful  couple.  Owing  to  his  machinations  Dilloo 
gets  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  comes  out  a  saddened,  angry,  dan¬ 
gerous  man.  Ilis  views  are  shared  by  thousands  around  him,  and 
he  becomes  a  leader  in  a  widespread  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
coolies  to  revenge  their  wrongs.  Here  we  come  upon  the  Euro¬ 
pean  magistrate,  his  charming  daughter,  and  Craig,  the  young  aDd 
virtuous  Scotch  manager,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  falls  violently 
in  love  with  her.  We  are  introduced  to  a  noisy  and  violent  meet¬ 
ing  of  planters  discussing  the  chances  of  a  coolie  outbreak  and  the 
necessary  precautions  against  it.  At  last  Dilloo  and  Ilanooman  have 
a  fight,  and  Dilloo  works  a  righteous  retribution  in  killing  his 
old  enemy,  only,  however,  to  die  himself  a  few  pages  later  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds  and  the  hardships  of  his' escape  from 
justice.  Lutchmee  arrives  in  time  to  hold  the  hand  of  her 
expiring  husband,  while  a  missionary  occupies  the  remaining 
half-hour  of  Dilloo’s  life  in  attempting  his  conversion.  Dilloo 
summarily  declines  to  be  converted,  “  with  unconscious  but  terribly 
pointed  satire,”  on  the  ground  that  the  God  of  the  English  was  no 
God  for  the  coolie;  and  upon  this  scene  the  curtain  abruptly  falls, 
leaving  us  to  guess,  as  best  we  may,  how  the  main  facts  of  the 
story  ultimately  adj'ust  themselves — what  becomes  of  the  coolie  con¬ 
spiracy-,  what  ,  wrongs  the  immigrants  really  had  to  urge,  what 
concessions  their  employers  were  prepared  to  make,  what  remedies 
and  safeguards  the  Government  determined  to  apply-. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  flimsy  and  commonplace  a  plot  could  be  made 
interesting  only  by  the  most  skilful  handling,  by  touches  of  humour 
and  p  ith,  s  suc-h  as  charmed  the  readers  of  Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  or 
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aphorisms  as  witty  and  sententious  as  those  which  grace  the  pages  of 
Middlemarch.  Unfortunately  such  artistic  treatment  is  wholly 
wanting ;  nothing  can  he  less  graphic  than  Mr.  J enkins’s  descriptions, 
nothing  less  life-like  than  the  feelings  which  he  puts  into  his  cha¬ 
racters’  minds,  or  the  language  in  which  those  feelings  are  expressed. 
The  Dilloo  and  Lutchmee  presented  to  us  bear  not  the  faintest  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  thousands  of  Dilloos  and  Lutchmees  who  year  by 
year  are  gleaned  from  the  wide  plains  of  Hindustan  and  exported 
to  regions  where  hope  paints  a  scene  for  them  brighter  than  their 
existing  circumstances.  What  a  Hindu  peasant  feels  and  thinks, 
how  life  presents  itself  to  him,  what  are  his  main  aspirations  and 
his  deepest  woes,  at  what  points  the  environment  of  superior  civi¬ 
lization  presses  cruelly  on  his  little  round  of  existence — all  this, 
no  doubt,  is  in  some  degree  known  to  those  who  spend 
their  lives  and  energies  in  diligent  attention  to  native  life, 
and  patient  consideration  of  the  proposed  means  for  its 
amelioration  ;  but  it  most  assuredly  is  not  known  to  authors 
who,  like  Mr.  Jenkins,  think  a  few  weeks  quite  long  enough 
to  master  the  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  evolve  out  of  their 
own  moral  consciousness  an  ideal  coolie  such  as  their  prompt 
imagination  suggests  that  he  must  be.  The  facts  so  patiently 
investigated  and  fairly  summed  up  by  Sir  George  Young  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Commission  no  doubt  call  for  the  attention  of 
Government;  and  the  remedies  which  they  suggested,  or  some 
modifications  of  them,  ought  to  be  applied.  In  particular,  means 
should  be  taken  to  do  away  with  the  confusion  between  mere 
general  representations  held  out  by  the  recruiter  in  India  to  the 
intending  emigrant  and  a  contract  between  the  emigrant  and  the 
State  to  which  he  is  removed.  The  Government  of  India  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  most  conscientious  in  its  endeavours  to  prevent  any 
native  of  the  country  leaving  its  shores  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  terms  on  which  he  is  going,  or  of  the  prospects  which  can 
open  to  him ;  and  we  think  that  still  further  precautions  in  this 
respect  might  possibly  be  taken.  The  Commissioners  were,  too, 
no  doubt  right  in  insisting  on  the  danger  of  a  system  of  renewed 
indentures  of  service,  which,  when  once  a  coolie  had  been  tempted 
into  renewal,  reduced  him  almost  to  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  and 
their  recommendation  that  means  should  be  taken  for  enabling 
immigrants  whose  term  of  hired  labour  had  expired  to  acquire  land 
and  settle  as  petty  landholders  in  their  adopted  country  was,  we 
think,  of  the  utmost  possible  importance.  These  and  other  im¬ 
provements  which  experience  may  suggest,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments  enforce  against  the  sefishness  or 
shortsightedness  of  the  planting  community,  will  go  far  to  rid  the 
system  of  any  real  grievance,  and  to  render  it  as  unobjectionable 
as  its  very  nature  admits  of  its  becoming.  Mr.  Jenkins  himself 
expresses  the  opinion  that  “  a  coolie  system,  under  proper  supervi¬ 
sion  and  restraint,  could  be  made  a  system  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
Asiatics  ”  ;  and  this  view  has  the  sanction  of  so  high  an  authority  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  mentions  emigration  as  one 
remedy  against  famines  of  the  future.  But,  however  hedged  in  with 
safeguards,  such  a  system  must  always  entail  much  suffering,  many 
disappointments,  frequent  mishaps.  The  class  of  Hindus  whom 
any  offer  could  induce  to  leave  their  homes  must  be  either  in  the 
extremest  indigence  or  semi-criminal  and  so  well  known  to  the 
police  as  to  render  a  change  of  residence  desirable.  Such  persons 
are  always  liable  to  get  into  trouble  and  to  carry  the  taint  of  un¬ 
prosperity  to  whatever  new  undertaking  they  approach. 

On  the  whole,  the  statistics  make  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
change  to  a  new  home  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  many  amongst 
them.  Mr.  Jenkins's  story  itself  bears  unconscious  testimony  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  community.  One  of  his  comic  characters 
is  a  hot-brained  enthusiastic  Irish  official,  who  builds  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  discovers  too  late  that  not  an  orphan  is  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  Everywhere  he  finds  plump  shining  little  pigmies 
whose  mothers  entirely  decline  to  part  with  them.  This  does  not 
sound  as  if  coolie  life  in  British  Guiana  were  so  terribly  dark  an  affair 
as  the  author  of  Lutchmee  and  Dilloo  intended  to  paint  it.  Another 
feature  of  the  story  is  that  all  the  evils  are  brought  about  by  the 
villany  of  individuals,  and  especially  of  cruel  and  unprincipled 
officials.  The  unjust  sentence  passed  on  Dilloo,  for  instance,  is 
arrived  at  by  a  careless,  timid  magistrate  and  a  wicked  overseer, 
who  suborns  the  interpreter  to  falsify  the  evidence.  As  to  this  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  men  of  this  stamp,  under  the  most  perfect 
machinery  conceivable,  will  succeed  in  doing  harm  and  causing 
misery,  and  that  grievances  of  this  kind  are  certainly  not  the 
monopoly  of  Colonial  Governments.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
provide  vigilantly  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  ;  thisis  already  done 
in  India  almost  as  well  as  it  can  be,  and  the  result  of  the  recent 
Commissions  will,  we  may  hope,  be  a  corresponding  improvement 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  importing  Colonies.  Meanwhile  no 
good  will  be  done  to  the  coolie  by  writing  third-rate  sensational 
novels  about  him. 


LIFE  OF  Silt  RALPH  SADLEIR.* 

tTNLIKE  most  of  the  men  of  his  generation,  Sir  Ralph 
l  Sadleir  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  ;  and  as  he  was  born  in 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Ralph 
Sadleir,  Knight  Banneret,  Privy  Councillor  to  their  Majesties  Henry  V 111., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  for  forty  years  ;  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  ;  Ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  sometime  Guardian  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots;  Master  of  the  Grand  Wardrobe;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
fyc.  Sfc.  Compiled  from  State  Papers  by  his  descendant,  Major  F.  Sadleir 
Stoney,  Royal  Artillery.  London:  Longmans  &  C".  1877. 


1507,  it  has  been  found  possible  by  his  descendant  and  biographer 
to  group  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Elizabeth,  around  him  as  the  central  figure  of  the  picture.  After 
making  all  due  allowance  for  the  partiality  of  a  descendant  who 
has  tacked  the  name  of  Sadleir  on  to  his  own  surname,  and  who 
apparently  inherits  all  the  Protestant  sympathies  and  antipathies 
of  his  ancestor,  we  must  still  express  our  wonder  at  this  poor 
attempt  to  write  history  under  the  guise  of  biography.  Sir  Ralph 
undoubtedly  filled  the  offices  which  are  paraded  in  italic  characters 
on  the  title-page  of  the  volume,  but  of  his  character  we  learn 
scarcely  anything  from  the  volume  before  us,  whilst  the  facts  of 
history  which  are  here  detailed  have  been  more  accurately  and 
much  more  interestingly  told  before.  The  book  contains  258  pages 
of  small  and  ugly  type,  printed,  we  suppose,  in  the  country,  though 
bearing  the  name  of  a  London  publisher,  and  is  full  of  quota¬ 
tions  and  notes  printed  even  in  smaller  type.  But  we  trust  the 
uninviting  look  of  the  pages  has  not  prejudiced  our  view  of  its 
contents. 

When  we  have  said  that  the  author  is  interested  in  the  subject 
of  his  memoir,  and  has  done  his  best  to  give  him  all  the  promi¬ 
nence  he  can,  and  has  taken  considerable  trouble  in  its  compila¬ 
tion,  we  have  exhausted  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise.  It  is 
probably  his  first  appearance  in  print.  Undoubtedly  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  write  good  English,  and  is  scarcely  scholar  enough 
always  to  spell  correctly.  Nevertheless,  we  are  free  to  admit  that 
he  has  done  something  towards  raising  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  into  a 
more  important  position  than  he  has  hitherto  occupied.  Though 
his  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of  State  Papers  and  writers  on  the 
history  of  the  period,  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  surprising  that  there 
is  made  so  little  mention  of  him  in  general  histories.  Not  one 
reader  in  a  thousand  knows  the  services  which  he  undoubtedly 
performed  in  Scotland  both  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  under 
Elizabeth.  We  gain  a  favourable  impression  of  his  kindhearted¬ 
ness  from  the  narration  of  the  manner  in  which  he  behaved  towards 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  when  she  was  committed  to  his 
custody,  and  of  his  courage  from  the  style  in  which  he  vindicated 
his  conduct  towards  his  prisoner. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a  summary  of  his  character 
given  by  Lloyd,  and  extracted,  as  the  author  of  this  Life  observes, 
from  one  of  the  Sloane  MSS.,  which  tells  us  in  a  single- 
page  more  than  we  could  have  gathered  from  the  whole  volume 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  man.  It  is  no  doubt,  as  such  descrip¬ 
tions  are  wont  to  be,  somewhat  of  a  panegyric,  though  part  of  it  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  facts  detailed  in  the  volume,  and 
part  of  it  -will  seem  suspicious  to  those  who  know  how  difficult 
it  was  to  keep  in  with  the  successive  changes  of  the  times  with  a 
clear  conscience.  We  give  an  instance  of  both : — 

The  Protestants,  Sir  Ralph’s  conscience  would  have  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  kept  in  hope  ;  the  Papists,  his  prudence 
would  not  have  cast  into  despair. 

And,  again  : — ■ 

lie  saw  the  interests  of  the  State  altered  six  times,  and  died  an  honest 
man  ;  the  crown  put  upon  four  heads,  yet  he  continued  a  faithful  subject; 
religion  changed  as  to  the  public  constitution  of  it  five  times,  yet  he  kept 
the  faith. 

Tho  author  does  not  tell  us  what  faith  it  was  that  Sir  Ralph  kept ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  means  the  Protestant  faith,  though 
how  he  can  be  represented  as  being  consistent  in  so  doing,  having 
been  born  in  1 507,  we  must  leave  to  his  encomiast  and  to  his 
biographer  to  settle  between  them.  All  we  learn  from  his  present 
biography  is  that  he  “  early  adopted  the  reformed  views  of 
religion,”  and  that,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  retired  to  his  “  splendid  country  seat 
at  Standon,  where  he  could  enjoy  hawking  and  the  other  country 
sports  in  which  he  took  delight.”  He  was  recalled  by  Elizabeth, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  her  confidence  to  the  last.  But  this 
being  so,  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  speech  which  the 
author  thinks  was  made  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1579,  at  Green¬ 
wich,  dissuading  the  Queen  from  her  marriage,  with  Alenfon,  was 
ever  uttered.  If  he  had  so  expressed  himself  in  her  presence,  he 
would  certainly  have  deserved  all  the  credit  his  descendant  claims 
for  him  for  his  boldness  and  honesty ;  but,  rs  we  do  not  learn 
either  that,  like  John  Stubbs,  he  lost  his  hand  for  writing  against 
the  marriage,  or  incurred  the  Queen’s  displeasure  for  arguing 
against  it,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  did,  we  must  infer  that  it 
contains  the  real,  though  unspoken,  opinior  of  its  writer.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  very  sensible  advice  ;  but  we  scarcely  think  that 
Elizabeth  would  have  listened  with  patience  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir’s 
Fourthly — which  runs  as  follows : — 

The  inequality  of  years  between  Her  Majesty  and  Monsieur  is  in  mine 
opinion  a  matter  to  move  some  misliking  of  the.marriage  ;  he  being  a  very 
young  prince,  and  Her  Majesty  of  such  yearsjas  by  the  natural  course  of 
"the  same,  Her  Majesty  might  be  his  mother.  Wow  whether  such  marriages 
be  godly  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  lam  not  to  dispute  ;  but  sure 
I  am  that  when  this  young  prince  shall  be  in  his  best  and  flourishing  age, 
Her  Majesty  must  needs  be  so  far  grown  in  yiars,  and  what  misliking  may 
grow  thereof,  and  what  matter  of  unkindnessit  may  breed,  it  is  now  to  be 
thought  on,  lest  hereafter  when  it  is  more  liter  for  Her  Majesty  to  live  in 
her  older  years  in  most  quietness  it  fall  out  (therwise  to  her  great  unquiet¬ 
ness  and  grief  of  mind,  and  to  no  little  regre*  and  discomfort  of  all  that  love 
Her  Majesty.  Example  we  have  of  the  marriage  between  Her  Highness’s 
sister,  the  late  Queen  Mary  and  King  Philp,  whose  unkind  dealings,  even, 
in  the  like  case,  was  a  great  cause  of  shortening  her  days. — P.  zio. 

Undoubtedly  Elizabeth  was  twenty  years  cider  than  her  youthful 
suitor,  and  therefore  might  fairly  belescribed  as  old  enough  to  be 
his  mother,  yet  we  can  scarcely  thint  that  this  would  be  the  exact 
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phraseology  which  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir  would  use  in  dissuading  her 
from  accepting  his  proposal  of  marriage.  The  advice  was  evidently 
sound,  as  was  the  succeeding  argument  about  the  Queen’s  either  being 
beyond  the  bearing  of  children,  or  at  least  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  birth  of  a  first  child  might  probably  be  fatal  to  the  mother. 

Ii  there  were  nothing  else  to  prove  Sir  Ralph’s  ability,  this  paper 
which  we  take  leave  to  call  the  draft  of  a  speech,  which  was  never 
delivered  totidem  verbis,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
powers  of  mind.  Still,  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the 
comparisons  which  Major  Stoney  institutes  between  him  and  other 
statesmen  of  his  day.  The  second  chapter  is  headed  “  Wolsey,  Crom¬ 
well,  and  Sadleir.'  One  might  have  thought  even  our  author 
would  have  allowed  the  great  Cardinal  of  York  a  place  to  himself 
apart  from  all  other  statesmen  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
letting  that  alone,  there  is  an  utter  absurdity  in  classing  these 
three  men  together,  who  have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  abso¬ 
lutely  incommensurate.  All  his  remarks  about  the  contemporaries 
of  Sir  Ralph  show  that  he  has  not  penetrated  beneath  the  surface 
of  history  as  detailed  by  Protestant  writers.  \Ye  are  told,  for 
instance,  in  the  comparison  of  the  three  statesmen,  that  even 
after  the  year  1518  the  King  confided  a  great  deal  to  Wolsey, 
whose  father  also,  though  a  butcher,  it  is  argued,  must  have  been 
rich  to  send  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford  to  be  educated.  The 
former  observation  shows  that  he  has  not  read  to  anj-  purpose  any 
of  the  State  Papers  which  the  editors,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  been  producing  of  late  with  such 
rapidity  of  succession,  and  the  latter  exhibits  an  entire  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  society  at  the  Universities  of  that  day,  which, 
he  seems  to  think,  were  modelled  somewhat  after  the  extra¬ 
vagant  fashions  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  we  are  gravely 
told  that  Sadleir  “was  the  most  useful  of  the  three."  lias  our 
author  then  forgotten  the  hand  that  Cromwell  had  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  monasteries  and  suppressing  the  power  of  the 
popish  bishops  P  There  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  of  any  grasp  on  the 
writer's  part  of  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time. 
His  Protestant  prejudices  seem  to  have  led  him  to  ignore,  if  ever 
he  has  heard  of,  any  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  rich  mines  of 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  issued  by  the  Government.  lie  is  but 
a  novice  in  the  field  of  history.  lie  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that  Sir  Ralph  dated  from  Wyndesour,  meaning 
Windsor,  as  if  that  were  not  a  common  mode  of  spelling  the 
name.  Again,  after  all  the  recent  verifications  of  so  many  of  the 
stories  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  malignity  of  the  Jesuit 
Nicolas  Sanders,  it  will  not  be  thought  sufficient  evidence  against 
the  equivocal  story  that  attaches  to  Lady  Sadleir’s  name,  to  say 
that  only  Sanders  and  other  Catholic  writers  have  narrated  the 
scandal.  But  though  Major  Stoney  ha9  learned  to  disbelieve  the 
Jesuit  contemporary  writer  of  history,  he  can  still  pin  his  faith  on 
Mr.  Froude’s  romance  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  still  thinks 
that  the  divorce  of  Catharine  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
were  connected  only  as  very  remarkable  historical  coincidences  ; 
though,  unless  the  one  was  the  cause  of  the  other,  we  must  confess 
tho  coincidence  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  any  two  other  events 
that  are  simultaneous ;  whilst,  as  regards  statements  of  minor 
importance,  we  have  here  repeated  the  ordinary  sayings  or  implica¬ 
tions  of  Protestant  writers,  such  as  that  Cranmer  compiled  “  the 
noble  Book  of  Common  Prayer  still  in  use.”  Here  we  have  a 
double  mistake,  for  the  Prayer-Book  of  1552  has  been  superseded 
by  that  of  1662,  and  Cranmer,  instead  of  compiling  that  Second 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  was  overborne  by  the  Zwinglian  faction 
that  rallied  round  Somerset,  and  prevented  him  from  /idhering,  as 
he  was  more  inclined  to  do,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg.  Of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  prejudices 
of  the  book  we  have  the  epithet  bloody,  modernized  into  the  more 
decent  form  bloodthirsty,  applied  to  Bonner,  though  it  has  been 
proved  almost  to  demonstration  that  Bonner  did  all  he  could  to 
save  the  victims  sent  to  him  by  the  Council  for  trial  from  the 
horrible  fate  to  which  many  of  them  were,  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  consigned  for  heresy. 


WOUNDES’S  NOTES  ON  JAl’AX.* 

SOME  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  Government  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  Museum,  a  foreign  diplomatist  suggested  to 
them  that  their  first  care  should  be  to  collect  specimens  of  the 
articles  then  in  common  use  among  the  people :  for,  he  added,  if 
you  continue  to  throw  overboard  everything  distinctive  in  your 
national  life  in  the  way  you  are  at  present  doing,  there  will  soon 
be  no  traces  of  them  left.  In  the  same  spirit  we  welcome  the  work 
before  us  as  tending  to  keep  alive  a  recollection  of  customs 
and  beliefs  which  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day  are  rapidly  dis¬ 
carding. 

A  comparison  between  Mr.  rfotindes’s  Notes  and  the  works  which 
appeared  on  Japan  when  the  country  was  first  opened  to  trade 
illustrates  the  vastness  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  face 
ol'  Japanese  society.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
traveller  on  landing  in  Japan  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  was 
the  habit  common  to  all  above  the  common  rank  of  wearing 
swords;  but  now  armed  men  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
elnbornfo  rules  connected  with  wearing  the  long  and  short  swords 
or  the  single  sword  have  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  In  the  same 
way,  every  visitor  to  Japan  had  tales  to  tell  of  the  hara  kin ,  or 
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Happy  Despatch,  a  mode  of  suicide  which  used  to  be  common 
among  disgraced  officials  and  unsuccessful  intriguers ;  but  now 
■  this  method  of  avoiding  the  contempt  and  sneers  of  successful 
rivals  is  frowned  down  by  the  Government,  and,  like  duelling 
among  ourselves,  has  fallen  under  the  ban  of  society.  It  was  a 
revolting  manner  of  committing  suicide,  and  one  which  marked 
clearly  an  ethnical  difference  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese. 
The  victim,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  seated  himself  with  more 
or  less  state,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  principal 
apartment  of  his  house,  and,  having  bared  his  stomach, 
took  tho  knife  presented  to  him  and  with  it  cut  from 
right  to  left  across  his  abdomen,  and  continued  the  gash  upwards 
three  inches.  Sometimes  a  dexterous  swordsman  severed  the  head 
from  the  trunk  the  moment  that  the  knife  was  plunged  into  the 
abdomen ;  but  under  any  circumstances  the  act  was  accompanied 
by  ghastly  disfigurement  to  the  body.  As  such,  it  would  be  one 
peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the  Chinese.  With  them  any  mutilation 
of  the  person  is  considered  a  disgrace,  and  a  slight  upon  the  parents, 
from  whom  was  received  a  perfect  and  entire  body.  Thus  Chinese 
suicides  scrupulously  avoid  committing  any  outrage  on  the  person, 
and  have  recourse  to  strangulation,  drowning,  and  poison  when 
they  wish  to  “  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil.”  With  them,  again, 
there  is  a  less  acute  sense  of  honour  than  among  the  Japanese,  who, 
whatever  their  failings  may  be,  are  eminently  a  chivalrous  people. 
To  tho  latter  the  loss  of  life  is  a  minor  evil  compared  with  official 
disgrace  or  social  ruin ;  and  the  instance  of  two  high  officials  who  not 
long  since  committed  suicide  by  hara  kiri  because  the  advice  they 
had  tendered  to  the  Government  was  not  acted  upon  was  bv  no 
means  an  uncommon  one.  In  all  Eastern  countries  where  life  is 
held  cheap,  suicide  is  common  ;  but  in  Japan,  where  a  man  who 
outlives  a  disgrace  is  looked  upon  as  a  coward,  it  prevails  to  an 
unusual  extent. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  Buddhism  has  done  in  Japan 
to  check  a  reckless  expenditure  of  life.  And  here,  again,  we  find 
an  antagonism  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  characters. 
Buddhism  has  always  flourished  in  China;  in  Japan  it  has  not  done 
more  than  exist.  There  is  something  in  its  dreamy  mysticism  and 
its  exhortations  to  tranquil  repose  which  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
Chinese  cast  of  mind,  and  is  equally  repellent  to  the  hot-headed, 
impulsive  Japanese ;  and  thus  during  the  recent  reforms,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  disendow  the  Church  of  Buddha,  no  voice  was 
found  powerful  enough  to  save  it  as  a  national  institution.  By  an 
unopposed  stroke  of  the  pen  its  priests  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dependence  on  their  congregations,  and  in  some  instances  the 
images  which  adorned  the  temples  were  seized  and  melted 
down  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  A  more  popular  religion 
is  that  known  as  Shinto,  or  “  Tho  Path  of  the  Gods.”  This  is 
founded  on  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chinese,  and  has  degenerated 
into  an  idolatrous  worship  of  a  vast  number  of  historical  persoflages 
to  whom  prayers  are  offered,  but  from  whom  only  such  benefits 
are  expected  as  relate  to  the  present  life. 

With  the  letters  and  literature  of  China  the  Japanese  borrowed 
also  the  views  of  the  Creation  current  among  the  Chinese ;  but 
these  they  have  adorned  with  legends  so  fanciful  that  it  is  easv  to 
distinguish  those  portions  which  they  originally  received  from 
those  of  which  they  are  the  authors.  The  Chinese,  after  tracing 
the  separation  of  the  male  and  female  principles  of  nature,  affirmed 
baldly  that  the  creation  of  man  followed  that  of  the  earth,  and 
there  they  left  him.  This  is  too  prosaic  for  the  Japanese,  who 
believe,  as  related  by  Mr.  Pfoundes,  that  our  first  parents  on  being 
put  down  on  the  earth  started  to  make  the  circuit  of  it,  the  man 
turning  to  the  left  and  the  woman  to  the  right.  When  they  met 
on  the  other  side  the  woman  spoke  the  first  words  uttered  upon 
earth.  “  Oh  joy !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  to  meet  a  lovely  man.”  “  But 
the  man  was  displeased  that  the  woman  spoke  first,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  journey  should  be  repeated,  and  when  they 
again  met  the  man  said,  ‘  Oh  joy  !  to  meet  a  lovely  woman.’ 
Thus  was  the  creation  of  man  perfected.”  From  this  pair  were 
descended  a  numerous  progeny,  among  whom  was  a  daughter  named 
Tenshoko,  who  was  so  annoj’ed  at  the  repeated  misconduct  of  one 
of  her  brothers  that  she  took  refuge  in  the  “  celestial  cavern,”  and 
rolled  a  stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  secure  her  retreat.  But 
the  result  of  her  self-inflicted  imprisonment  was  to  leave  the  world 
in  complete  darkness ;  and  in  this  emergency  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  gods  procured  from  the  country  of  perpetual  day  a 
number  of  “  continuously  crowing  cocks,”  which  were  brought  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  From  a  famous  mountain  was  brought 
also  a  tree,  from  the  top  branch  of  which  were  hung  five  hundred 
jewels,  from  the  centre  branch  was  suspended  a  star-shaped  mirror, 
and  from  the  lower  branch  were  hung  green  and  white  slips  ol 
paper.  The  gods  now  implored  Tenshoko  to  show  her  face,  but 
she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  until,  attracted  by  the 
noise  of  a  dance  which  the  assembled  gods  performed  to  entice  her 
out,  she  gently  moved  the  stone  and  looked  forth.  Instantly  the 
“  strong-handed  god  ”  rolled  away  the  stone  and  drew  her  out, 
when  once  again  light  shone  upon  the  earth  and  tho  rotation  of 
day  and  night  was  established  for  evermore. 

The  superstitions  current  among  the  Japanese  are  as  numerous 
and  as  widely  spread  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be  among  so 
imaginative  a  people.  From  the  Chinese  they  have  borrowed  the 
prominent  belief  in  the  existence  of  demon  foxes,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  tempt  people  to  ruin;  but  the  endless  legends  which  describe 
badgers,  otters,  and  other  creatures,  as  assuming  the  forms  ef  beau¬ 
tiful  women  to  lure  men  into  danger  and  difficulty,  are  purely  of 
Japanese  origin.'  Such  talcs  are  to  be  met  with  by  thousands,  and 
are  firmly  believed  in  bv  the  natives,  who  people  the  unseen  world 
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■with  boats  of  monsters  of  every  shape  and  hue.  Inanimate  objects 
also  are  sometimes  supposed  to  possess  uncanny  influences,  notably 
trees,  which  have  the  fatal  power  of  attracting'  men  to  hang  them¬ 
selves  from  their  branches.  One  such  tree  used  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Foreign  College  at  Yedo,  and  it  is  related  that 
a  vendor  of  lamp-oil,  in  going  his  rounds  on  one  occasion,  felt  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  hang  himself  on  it.  A  passer-by,  how¬ 
ever,  persuaded  him  to  continue  his  round,  but  on  his  return  he 
was  again  attracted  to  the  tree,  when  to  his  amazement  he  found 
another  man  suspended  from  its  branches,  and  already  dead. 
Ghost  stories,  of  which  Mr.  Pfoundes  gives  several  specimens, 
abound,  but  it  is  as  difficult  in  Japan  as  in  other  countries  to  get  a 
ghost  story  at  first  hand.  Numbers  of  people  may  be  found  to 
vouch  for  appearances  which  have  presented  themselves  to  their 
friends  ;  but  Mr.  Pfoundes  s  informants  have  failed  to  produce  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  narrator  describes  his  own  ex¬ 
periences. 

Of  the  keenness  of  the  edge  of  Japanese  swords  we  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  had  abundant  evidence  since  the  opening  of  the  country 
to  foreign  trade.  The  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson  in  1861,  the 
subsequent  attack  on  the  Legation,  and  the  several  street  frays 
which  have  threatened  to  disturb  our  international  relations,  are  so 
many  incontestable  proofs  both  of  the  skill  of  Japanese  swords¬ 
men  and  of  the  metal  of  their  weapons.  As  a  badge  of  gentle 
condition,  as  a  defence  against  foes,  and  as  a  remedy  against  dis¬ 
honour,  swords  were — for  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  swords,  as  of 
most  other  national  institutions  in  Japan,  in  the  past  tense — 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and  care.  To  touch  another  man’s 
weapon  was  an  insult,  and  to  enter  a  friend’s  house  with  a  sword  on 
was  a  breach  of  courtesy.  To  draw  a  sword  except  when,  in  the 
case  of  a  blade  of  great  value,  the  possessor  was  asked  to  show 
it,  was  enough  to  give  rise  to  its  being  called  into  immediate  re¬ 
quisition  in  defence  of  its  owner ;  and,  when  exhibited  as  a  curi¬ 
osity,  the  weapon  was  not  drawn  to  the  point,  unless  the  owner 
were  pressed  to  do  so,  when,  with  many  apologies,  he  bared  the 
sword,  and  held  it  away  from  the  persons  present.  As  cherished 
possessions,  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  give  pet  names  to  their 
blades,  and  rich  men  formed  collections  of  weapons  manu¬ 
factured  by  celebrated  makers.  Mr.  Pfoundes  says  that  some  swords 
were  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  at  Tokio  which  dated  from 
the  ninth  century.  The  swords  of  another  maker  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  were  of  so  keen  an  edge  that  they  would,  it  was 
said,  cut  a  sheet  of  paper  floating  on  the  stream  if  the  sword 
were  only  held  to  meet  it.  But  the  possession  of  these  weapons 
so  frequently  prompted  their  owners  to  test  their  quality  on  the 
persons  of  their  fellow-citizens  that  the  Government  was  at  last 
compelled  to  forbid  their  being  worn. 

Irr  a  country  where  soldierlike  prowess  commands  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  citizens,  and  where  a  military  caste  lords  it  over  the 
civilian  population,  literature  never  flourishes,  and  so  in  Japan 
there  has  always  been  a  noticeable  dearth  of  good  authors.  It  is 
true  that  Japanese  libraries  are  well  filled,  and  this  has  led  Mr. 
Pfoundes  into  the  mistake  of  saying  that  “  the  Japanese  possess  a 
copious  literature  ” ;  but  almost  all  the  works  of  any  value  are  re¬ 
prints  of  Chinese  publications.  When  first  an  intercourse  sprang 
up  between  Japan  and  the  mainland,  the  Japanese,  who  were 
probably  ignorant  even  of  letters,  found  the  Chinese  in  possession 
of  a  rich  literature,  and,  guided  by  the  instinct  which  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  them  of  acquiring  the  maximum  of  knowledge  with 
the  minimum  of  labour  to  themselves,  they  adopted  as  their  own 
the  works  which  had  taken  the  Chinese  centuries  of  deep  study 
and  cultivated  intelligence  to  produce,  together  with  the  character 
in  which  they  were  written.  Even  with  this  example  before  them, 
which  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  native  authors,  nothing  beyond  a  few  historical  works,  encyclo¬ 
paedias,  novels,  poems,  and  books  of  purely  local  interest  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  their  pens.  As  writers  of  ephemeral  literature  they 
show  some  skill,  but  this  is  the  sum  of  their  literary  qualifications. 

Mr.  Pfouudes’s  title  is  thoroughly  descriptive  of  his  book.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  budget  of  notes,  and  therefore 
criticism  on  its  style  and  arrangement  would  be  out  of  place  ;  many 
of  his  short  chapters  also  contain  valuable  matter  for  collectors  of 
folklore,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  sufficient  information  on  the 
habits,  manners,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Japanese  to  in¬ 
terest  the  general  reader. 


THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.* 

ANY  lady  who  publishes  a  book  on  dress  to  which  she  puts 
her  name  must  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  moral 
courage  and  belief  in  herself.  She  can  scarcely  fail  to  know  that 
for  the  future  her  own  raiment  will  become  a  matter  for  severe  criti¬ 
cism  amongst  even  her  bosom  friends,  and  for  ridicule  amongst 
those  who  dissent  from  the  laws  she  lays  down.  A  person  sensitive 
to  criticism  would  be  almost  driven  to  join  a  sisterhood  in  order  to 
be  able  to  wear  a  uniform  tor  which  she  was  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible.  We  always  fancy  that  the  lady  who  wrote  Little  Dinners 
must,  since  the  publication  of  her  book,  have  either  become  very 
inhospitable  or  joined  a  Club  where  she  can  receive  her  friends  and 
lay  the  blame  of  any  shortcomings  on  the  Club  cook.  It  must  be 
a  great  temptation  to  people,  not  professional  decorators,  who 
write  upon  dress  to  say  “  not  at  home  ”  to  kind  friends  who  come 
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to  criticize.  Mrs.  Ilaweis’s  courage,  however,  does  not  stop  at  put¬ 
ting  her  name  to  her  book.  She  goes  further,  and  honestly  ex¬ 
presses  a  belief  that  the  chief  duty  of  woman  is  to  attract  admira¬ 
tion  and  retain  it  as  long  as  possible.  For  this  end  it  is 
allowable  to  use  powder,  patches,  padding,  or  paint — anything 
that  will  conceal  deformity  or  enhance  good  points.  Far 
from  disapproving  of  the  use  of  cosmetics,  Mrs.  Haweis 
would  encourage  their  application  as  a  real  kindness  to  the  public 
at  large,  who  ought  in  her  opinion  to  be  spared  the  unnecessary  pain 
of  ever  seeing  a  girl  with  an  undisguised  bad  complexion.  Touching 
the  face  with  pink  or  white  is  “  generally  a  harmless,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  most  necessary  and  decent  practice.”  It  is,  it  seems, 
an  “  inexpressibly  absurd  and  inconsistent  crank  of  middle-class 
society  ”  to  object  to  an  honest  girl  using  tinted  powder,  and  to 
persecute  her  until  she  leaves  oil  such  praiseworthy  “  personal 
!  improvement.”  Y\rith  regard  to  padding,  it  is  much  to  be  coin- 
j  mended,  provided  the  dressmaker  takes  care  not  to  outrage  nature 
by  putting  it  in  wrong  places.  If  a  girl  with  dark  hair  “  prefers 
to  wear  it  yellow,  it  is  nobody’s  business  to  criticize  her.”  If  she 
likes  to  pluck  out  her  eyebrows,  it  hurts  no  one  but  herself.  In¬ 
difference  to  making  the  best  of  herself  is  the  only  real  crime,  for 
it  is  a  neglect  of  a  clear  duty.  Mrs.  Haweis  might  consistently 
have  gone  a  step  further  and  said  that  the  British  public  are  not  on 
rainy  days  to  be  shocked  by  a  display  of  attenuated  calves,  but 
that  it  is  every  lady’s  duty  to  see  that  her  legs  are  made  up  in 
a  proper  shape  to  suit  her  figure  and  attract  passers-by. 

The  background  against  which  the  women  manufactured 
into  ornaments  by  the  arts  of  making-up  are  to  be  “  thrown 
out  ”  has  not  been  neglected  in  The  Art  of  Beauty.  The  stage 
on  which  they  are  to  perform  the  chief  business  of  life,  that 
of  attracting  men  and  enchaining  them,  is  no  doubt  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  As  people  look  different  in  different 
rooms,  vulgar  in  one  place  and  relined  in  another,  ladies  are 
recommended  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  “  the  bird,  the  beast,  the 
worm,”  who  know  how  to  develop  all  their  resources  for  being 
beautiful  by  contrasting  their  habitations  with  their  own  hues. 

“  Brown  creatures  live  in  rosy  homes,  white  creatures  cull  hues 
from  the  rainbow,  and  snooze  in  delicate  beds  of  mother-of-pearl.” 

“  (Shall  bird,  beast,  and  worm  be  cleverer  than  we  ?  ”  Mrs.  Haweis 
naturally  asks.  We  answer,  A  thousand  times  no  !  Let  all  ladies 
at  once  have  shells  made  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  sentry-boxes. 
Let  these  be  lined  with  becoming  complementary  colours,  and  let  a 
proper  light  be  always  ready  to  be  turned  on  if  one  of  the  superior 
sex  is  within  eyeshot.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  wav  in  which 
ladies  can  with  impunity  visit  at  each  other’s  houses.  They  must 
take  their  background  with  them,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  of  only  turning  the  light  on  their  good  points.  The 
theory  which  Mrs.  Haweis  upholds,  that  every  lady  is  to  have 
her  rooms  decorated  to  suit  her  particular  complexion,  has,  like 
all  other  theories,  its  weak  points.  So  long  as  the  lady  of 
the  house  has  no  grown-up  daughters,  it  no  doubt  works  very  well. 
She  can  arrange  her  background  properly,  and  put  on  her  cards 
of  invitation  the  colour  of  her  room  as  well  as  the  hour  of  her 
entertainment.  When  there  are  several  daughters  “  out  ”  the 
matter  becomes  complicated.  Is  the  background  to  be  arranged 
for  the  eldest,  or  the  prettiest,  or  the  plainest,  or  the  stupid 
one  P  This  becomes  a  momentous  question,  and  one  not  likely 
to  be  settled  without  many  heartburnings  on  the  part  of  the  fair 
ones,  particularly  those  who  have  not  got  golden  locks.  A  paper 
which  will  enhance  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  may  obliterate  another 
pair  of  heavenly  blue.  The  curtains  -which  will  suit  a  rosy  cheek 
may  make  an  olive  one  appear  bright  green.  Several  of  Mrs. 
Haweis’s  hints  on  furnishing  are  worth  quoting  at  the  present 
time,  when  every  original  idea  has  its  value.  She  would  have 
no  light  walls  or  pale  carpets.  Doors  are  best  with  rounded  tops 
going  into  the  cornice.  She  suggests  a  deep  blue  ceiling  and 
walls  of  Vandyek  brown,  with  deep  sage-green  doors  as  a  happy 
combination  ;  or  another  with  walls  and  ceiling  of  “  tertiary  citrine  ” 
and  brownish-purple  doors.  Ceilings  may  be  anything  but  white, 
which  is  unbecoming.  Mrs.  Haweis  gives  here  and  there  through 
her  book  some  excellent  hints,  which  might  be  attended  to  with 
much  advantage ;  but  sometimes  she  seems  scarcely  to  have 
thought  a  matter  out  before  pronouncing  her  opinion.  Foriustance, 
sho  advises  little  people  to  lift  their  hair  “clean  up  as  high  as 
possible,  to  increase  their  appearance  and  height.”  This  is  surely 
a  mistake,  for  we  naturally  measure  people's  stature  by  so  many 
heads  ;  and,  viewed  in  this  way  by  the  laws  of  proportion,  they  are 
made  to  appear  dwarfs. 

Ugly  girls  ought  to  feel  themselves  much  flattered  by  the  kindly 
interest  Mrs.  Haweis  takes  in  their  welfare.  She  wishes  to  rescue 
them  from  that  deepest  of  all  sorrows — an  unwedded  life.  She  warns 
them  of  the  “  small  absolute  need  men  have  of  wives  ” ;  that  they 
must  at  all  risks  make  themselves  “  visible,”  so  as  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  crowded  picture  of  society.  “  No  woman  need  be  ugly  if 
she  knows  her  points  ” ;  and  can  it  therefore  be  wrong  to  wish 
that  “  the  study  of  points  were  made  more  an  acknowledged  art 
than  it  is  by  those  to  whom  God  has  given  eyes  and  an  intelligent 
brain  ”  ?  In  order  to  give  girls  some  good  advice,  they  are 
divided  into  classes,  and  separately  appealed  to.  The  shy  girl  is 
counselled,  at  whatever  cost,  to  come  out  of  her  shell,  to  read  the 
papers,  and  talk  about  giant  gooseberries  rather  than  to  be  mute. 
The  stupid  girl,  “  the  most  hopeless  of  invisibles,”  “  a  bore  in  and 
out  of  her  family  circle,”  is  to  examine  herself  steadily,  coolly,  and 
in  secret ;  perhaps  she  may  discover  some  latent  talent  that  can 
be  cultivated.  “If  she  cannot  understand  a  problem  or  a 
joke,  or  draw  an  inference,  or  learn  languages,  or  play  chess, 
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or  catch  a  tune,”  it  is  possible  there  may  be  other  branches 
of  science  or  art  in  which  she  can  draw  attention.  “  Perhaps 
she  can  act,  or  cook,  or  paint,  or  manage  a  garden,  or 
comfort  the  sad,  or  teach  children.”  In  our  ignorance  we  should 
have  supposed  it  required  as  much  talent  to  paint  a  picture 
(not  such  a  one  as  forms  the  frontispiece)  as  to  draw  an  inference, 
and  much  more  cleverness  to  teach  children  than  to  learn  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but,  like  Mrs.  Ilaweis,  we  commiserate  the  stupid  girl,  and 
would  give  her  a  chance,  if  we  could,  not  to  marry  and  plague  a 
poor  man,  but  to  find  out  an  engrossing  occupation  to  sweeten  life. 

“  The  plain  girl  is  the  most  promising  of  the  group,”  because,  if 
clever,  dress  will  metamorphose  her.  The  prue-Rapkaelite  painters 
are  her  friends.  They  have  shown  the  beauties  of  imperfection 
and  even  of  positive  ugliness.  Red  hair,  pallid  faces,  and  pro¬ 
truding  upper  lips  have  become  the  rage.  “  Green  eyes,  a  squint, 
square  eyebrows,  whity-brown  complexions,  are  not  left  out  in  the 
cold.  In  fact,  the  pink-cheeked  dolls  are  nowhere.”  Indeed  the 
ugly  ducklings  of  a  certain  type  have  all  become  swans,  to  the 
amusement  or  disgust  of  their  pretty  companions.  It  is  surprising- 
how  few  people  recognize  beauty  when  they  do  meet  with  it.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  London  was  to  be  seen  some  years 
ago  carrying  milk-cans,  and  she  married  and  settled  down  amongst 
her  own  class.  No  Lord  of  Burleigh  carried  her  off  to  “  a  man¬ 
sion  more  majestic.”  A  young  Irish  girl  with  a  face  of  absolute 
perfection  went  to  a  county  ball  in  the  West  of  Scotland  as  a  bride. 
Not  a  single  person  present  perceived  that  she  was  even  pretty; 
in  fact,  people  spoke  of  her  as  “  rather  queer-looking.”  The  lady 
herself  was  much  amused,  having  excited  plenty  of  admiration  at 
Court,  and  been  persecuted  by  every  artist  she  knew  to  sit  for  her 
portrait. 

Mrs.  Ilaweis  professes  herself  prepared  for  the  screams  of  her 
strong-minded  sisters.  This  is  well,  for  they  will  most  certainly 
endeavour  to  scream  down  a  book  which  they  may  not  unnaturally 
be  permitted  to  consider  vulgar  in  tone,  false  in  principle,  and  im¬ 
moral  from  an  art  point  of  view.  They  will  one  and  all  rebel  at  being 
advised  to  paint  and  dress  in  away  that  would  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  any  large  town  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  mistaken  for  women  who  may  be  insulted  with  impu¬ 
nity.  They  will  shudder  at  the  fact  that  one  of  their  own  sex  invites 
them  always  to  consider  carefully  whether  the  light  falls  upon 
their  faces  from  a  proper  angle,  for  fear  they  should,  by  sitting  in 
an  unbecoming  light,  lose  even  one  chance  of  catching  a  husband. 
They  will  resent  being  told  that,  if  they  are  ugly,  they  cannot  be 
permitted  to  do  as  they  like,  but  must  adopt  “  quaintness  of  action 
and  garb,”  in  order  to  distance  in  the  race  pretty  sisters  who  are 
fretting  over  lost  bloom.  The  bait  held  out  is  a  “  merry  harvest,”  ] 
which  seems  to  be  the  author’s  way  of  designating  that  prize 
worth  winning  at  any  cost — a  husband.  Women  whose  aim  in 
life  soars  a  little  above  that  of  attracting  public  admiration  and 
enchaining  lovers  will  hesitate  to  profit  by  Mrs.  Haweis’s  advice  to 
lavish  the  same  care  on  the  fascinations  of  their  personal  adorn¬ 
ment  as  they  now  do  upon  higher  things.  They  will  prefer  to 
“  cast  and  fling  the  tricks  which  make  them  toys  of  men,”  and 
diminish  rather  than  increase  the  calls  of  the  dressmaker  upon 
their  time,  their  attention,  and  their  purse.  They  will  unfortu¬ 
nately  neglect  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  “  the  bird,  the  beast,  the 
worm,”  “  that  of  conspicuousness  for  sexual  motives,  the  great  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-embellishment.” 


THE  GREAT  GULF  FIXED.* 

TITHE  “  great  gulf”  is  that  which  gapes  between  people  of  reeog- 
-L  nized  station  on  the  one  side  and  those  humble  stragglers  on 
the  other  who  have  little  but  their  merits  in  their  favour.  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  attempting  to  bridge  the  abyss  is  slow 
work  at  the  best,  and  altogether  hopeless  for  those  who  have 
neither  ambition  Dor  the  isdispensable  qualities.  But,  on  the  other- 
hand,  there  is  something  essentially  invigorating  in  the  atmosphere 
of  wealth  and  descent,  which  acts  like  magic  upon  those  who  are 
lifted  over  by  their  luck.  Mr.  Grant  gives  us  a  variation  on  the 
old  story  of  a  transposition  of  children  at  their  birth.  The  family 
of  the  Trehernes  of  Treherne  has  physically  degenerated  in  its 
later  generations.  Successive  squires  have  been  feeble  of  frame  and 
delicate  in  health.  But  all  at  once  comes  a  striking  change  for  the 
better  in  the  stalwart  person  of  Carlton  Treherne.  His  mental  energy 
and  indefatigable  enterprise  fully  respond  to  his  robust  constitution. 
He  succeeds  to  the  encumbered  property,  and  promptly  takes  steps 
to  disembarrass  it  by  making  money  rather  than  by  saving.  lie 
personally  assumes  the  proprietorship  of  certain  insolvent  manufac¬ 
tories  on  his  estate,  and  under  his  intelligent  supervision  they  yield 
lucrative  returns.  He  busies  himself  actively  in  county  duties, 
and  is  equally  popular  and  respected  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Nobody  holds  him  in  higher  regard  than  John 
Rawdon,  the  village  schoolmaster.  Rawdon  is  weak  and  sickly, 
and  sensitively  retiring  in  his  nature ;  the  squire  patronizes  him 
with  good-natured  complacency,  tinged  with  contempt,  and  decides 
that  he  will  do  to  teach  the  boys,  though  he  has  scarcely  the  requi¬ 
site  firmness  for  the  post.  But,  having  once  taken  the  master  under 
his  patronage,  he  is  always  ready  to  reach  him  a  helping  hand,  and 
Rawdon  with  reason  is  very  grateful.  At  the  same  time  the  school¬ 
master  is  the  victim  of  his  sensibilities,  and  in  his  heart  sorely 
disappointed  with  his  lot.  He  feels  himself  to  be  fitted  for  far 
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higher  things.  He  shrinks  from  the  rougher  part  of  his  work, 
and  the  vulgar  animosity  of  the  school  bully  makes  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  If  Mr.  Treherne  would  only  understand 
him,  and  assist  him  to  some  more  congenial  employment !  But 
Mr.  Treherne  thinks  he  has  already  stretched  a  point  in 
his  favour,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  has  little  more  to  hope  for  in 
that  quarter.  All  of  a  sudden,  a  revolution  reverses  their  positions. 
The  family  lawyer  makes  an  astounding  revelation  to  the  squire, 
but  that  very  evening,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  lawyer’s  lips 
are  sealed  in  death,  and  the  secret  only  survives  in  the  custody  of 
Carlton  Treherne.  But  Treherne,  as  he  has  been  hitherto  styled, 
is  a  man  of  honour,  and  hardly  hesitates  as  to  the  course  he  must 
pursue.  lie  drops  in  upon  his  protege  the  schoolmaster,  insists 
upon  an  interview,  although  Rawdon  is  suffering  from  illness,  and 
abruptly  enlightens  him  as  to  the  state  of  affairs.  Treherne  from 
his  babyhood  has  been  an  involuntary  impostor;  he  has  been 
drawing  the  rents  and  exercising  the  rights  which  actually  belonged 
to  John  Rawdon.  The  one  child  had  been  substituted  for  the 
other  to  save  the  life  of  the  late  Mrs.  Treherne  ;  and,  although  it  is 
far  from  clear  how  the  secret  had  been  so  admirably  kept,  yet  the 
deception  had  so  flu-  been  carried  out  satisfactorily.  So  John 
Rawdon  quits  his  cottage  for  the  hall,  while  Carlton  Treherne 
becomes  Carlton  Rickkarts.  The  former  fills  the  squire’s  shoes  as 
if  he  had  been  not  only  born,  but  brought  up  to  wear  them,  and 
he  and  the  man  he  has  replaced  remain  excellent  friends.  Carlton, 
after  considerable  pressing,  consents  in  the  meantime  to  retain  the 
management  of  the  estate,  and  to  direct  the  manufactories  which 
he  has  been  the  means  of  making.  But  naturally  he  has  a  very 
embarrassing  part  to  play,  now  that  he  is  removed  to  the  wrong 
•side  of  the  gulf  which  divides  him  from  his  former  neighbours 
and  equals.  He  is  supported  under  his  trials,  and  at  the  same  time 
fretted,  by  the  sturdy  independence  of  his  temperament,  and, 
when  the  former  schoolmaster  becomes  more  master  than  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  him,  he  is  by  no  means  sorry  to  send  in  his  resignation  and 
depart  to  push  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Grant  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  apparently  with  the  idea  of  colouring  the 
contrasts  between  them.  In  Rawdon  the  spirit  does  more  for  the 
ailing  body  and  faltering  heart  than  is  easily  conceivable.  lie  not 
only  screws  up  his  courage  to  a  personal  encounter  with  Jim 
Bates,  the  able-bodied  bully  of  the  school  and  village,  but  actually 
expels  him  from  the  schoolroom  by  sheer  bodily  strength.  And  sub¬ 
sequently,  although  he  has  always  been  painfully  nervous,  he  not 
only  makes  up  his  mind  to  face  an  assemblage  of  his  mutinous 
mill-hands,  but  does  so  with  the  knowledge  that  he  will  offend 
his  factotum  Mr.  “  Rickkarts,”  of  whom  he  has  habitually  stood  in 
awe.  On  the  other  hand,  Carlton  Treherne,  or  Rickharts,  has 
always  been  disagreeably  brusque  and  dictatorial.  With  silent  osten¬ 
tation  he  parades  his  powerful  frame,  swinging  about  mentally  and 
physically  among  other  men  as  if  he  knew  his  strength  and  was 
ready  to  abuse  it.  And  as  for  his  manner  in  love-making,  it 
may  be  true  to  certain  phases  of  nature,  for  there  are  women  who 
like  to  be  dominated  from  the  first,  and  who  hand  over  their 
hearts  in  obedience  to  peremptory  orders.  But  certainly  since  the 
old  ballad  days  when  the  “  nut-brown  maid  ”  flourished  in  the 
forest,  no  girl  of  a  like  independence  of  spirit  has  been  more 
affectionately  submissive  than  Rachel  Raye.  The  comparison 
suggests  itself  not  unnaturally,  for  Carlton  Treherne,  in  the  glory  of 
his  squireship,  first  met  Miss  Raye  under  the  boughs  of  one  of  the 
oaks  in  his  park.  We  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is — over¬ 
bearing  when  unopposed,  with  a  certain  imperious  good-humour, 
and  he  is  tall,  fair,  and  handsome  to  boot.  As  for  Rachel  Raye, 
she  is  in  the  style  of  Miss  Broughton's  heroines — brown,  bright¬ 
eyed,  hoydenish,  and  frankly  outspoken  in  her  girlish  unconscious¬ 
ness.  She  and  her  great,  rough,  ill-favoured  dog  Klint  are 
sympathetic  and  almost  inseparable  companions.  When  Treherne 
comes  upon  the  pair  in  the  act  of  trespassing  on  his  domain,  he  is 
taken  with  the  young  lady  at  first  sight.  From  the  first  he  treats 
her  as  a  lively  plaything ;  he  assumes  the  air  of  a  somewhat 
brusque  parent,  and  stands  strictly  neither  on  ceremony  nor  the 
proprieties.  Not  that  he  cherishes  any  evil  intention ;  but  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  him  and  the  niece  of  the 
Lanes,  his  worthy  neighbours.  He  blunders  forward  step  by  step, 
forgetting  and  neglecting  her  by  fits  and  starts,  until  at  last  he 
learns  to  his  cost  that  his  fancy  has  turned  into  a  passion.  As  for 
her,  she  has  been  learning  unconscious  lessons  in  love,  although 
she  cannot  trace  her  trouble  to  its  cause,  even  when  he  is  care¬ 
lessly  playing  fast  and  loose  with  her.  We  knew  far  better  than 
she  how  momentous  that  first  interview  was,  when  we  saw  her 
take  Klint’s  “  big  head  into  her  soft  little  hands,  kiss  it  with  a 
quick,  almost  convulsive  movement,  and  whisper,  as  the  warm  red 
hlood  leapt  up  into  her  face,  ‘We  have  behaved  very  badly 
to-day ;  but  it  was  all  your  fault.  And  mind,  you’re  never 
again  to  lead  me  to  that  grey  old  house,  or  face  to  face 
with  that  tall,  cross-looking  man.  Do  you  hear,  sir  P — never 
again.’  ”  Mr.  Grant  certainly  makes  Miss  Raye  very  engaging, 
though  she  is  a  girl  who  could  only  have  recommended  herself  by 
contraries  to  so  mature  and  so  practical  a  man  as  Treherne. 
And  circumstances  conspire  to  forward  the  intimacy  when  Mr. 
Carlton  Treherne  is  hanging  off.  There  is  a  very  pretty  scene 
in  a  lonely  farmhouse,  where  Rachel  has  taken  refuge  after 
being  drenched  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  Treherne,  too,  chances  to 
turn  up  for  assistance,  having  badly  injured  his  hand,  and,  Rachel’s 
sympathy  being  irresistibly  stirred,  she  insists  upon  his  accepting 
.  her  services  as  dresser.  The  girl  is  piquantly  attired  in  the 
1  clothes  of  the  good  woman  of  the  house,  which  set  off’  her  figuiie 
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in  most  bewitching  fashion.  Treherne  studies  each  feature  of  her 
face  as  she  bends  over  her  task  “grave  and  intent”;  and  it  was  in 
that  work  of  mercy,  as  we  fancy,  that  she  completed  her  absolute 
conquest  of  him.  She  refuses  the  wealthy  lord  of  Treherne, 
however,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  her  love  and  pride, 
which  we  may  leave  the  reader  to  discover,  and  it  is  only  i 
when  he  has  become  Carlton  Rickkarts  that  the  softer  relations 
between  them  are  renewed.  Then  the  tables  have  been  twice 
turned,  for  Rachel  has  been  reclaimed  by  a  rich  father,  and  the 
young  beauty  has  some  pretensions  to  fashion  ;  while  Treherne  is 
an  adventurer  whom  her  father  is  patroniziug.  But  she  is  still 
true  to  him  in  his  collapse,  as  he  remains  true  to  his  nature.  She 
nearly  breaks  her  heart  when  she  hears  that  he  is  under  sentence 
of  banishment  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  making  a  confidant  of  her  father  and  praying  him  to  interpose. 
As  it  is,  the  denouement  is  more  dramatic  than  satisfactory. 
Rickharts  by  an  accident  intrudes  upon  Rachel  as  she  lies  prostrate  j 
in  an  agony  on  the  floor  of  her  room,  and  listens  to  the  broken  1 
wailing  that  betrays  her  secret.  lie  speaks  on  the  hint,  or 
rather  disclosure ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  mutual  confidences,  they 
seal  an  engagement  with  a  loving-  embrace.  But  Rickharts  warns 
her  that  she  must  wait  for  years  while  he  is  away  in  India  toiling 
after  fortune.  “  I  will  tell  papa,”  she  begins.  “  You  must  tell  your 
father  nothing,”  he  rejoins,  “  with  something  of  the  old  roughness 
of  tone  ”  ;  and,  having  laid  these  cruel  commands  on  her,  he  goes, 
and  leaves  her  waiting,  if  not  lamenting. 

There  is  much  in  the  story  that  shows  decided  power,  in  spite 
of  the  melodramatic  conventionality  of  the  plot  and  some  eccen¬ 
tricities  in  the  development  of  the  chief  characters.  Among  the 
least  successful  of  them  is  Rawdon,  afterwards  Squire  Treherne, 
who  is  evidently  a  favourite  of  the  author  and  has  been  elaborated 
with  considerable  pains.  But  Rachel  Raye,  who  is  always  the 
animating  spirit  of  the  novel,  is  made  consistently  interesting  and 
engaging,  whether  in  her  naturally  lively  moods  or  when  her 
gaiety  is  eclipsed  by  her  unfortuuate  attachment.  And  many  of 
the  minor  personages,  if  they  are  not  drawn  closely  from  nature, 
are  exceedingly  true  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  pleasantly  genial, 
with  a  touch  of  the  humorous,  too,  than  the  fond  old  Lanes  in  the 
trim  little  rural  snuggery  where  they  live  like  a  couple  of  venerable 
love-birds.  Their  simplicity  is  as  amiable  as  their  attachment  to 
their  niece  Rachel,  who  is  the  disturbance  and  delight  of  their 
peaceful  household.  The  family  of  the  Barnetts  is  good,  with  its 
inoffensive  vulgarity,  and  so  in  a  very  different  way  is  Colonel 
Beverley,  the  hot-headed,  warm-hearted,  elderly  gentleman  who 
honestly  wishes  Treherne  success,  while  hotly  contesting  the  county 
with  him,  and  only  becomes  the  more  cordial  under  Treherne 's 
altered  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is 
decidedly  agreeable  reading,  though  we  should  not  be  sorry  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  Rawdons,  and  with  a  certain  Sir  John  Graham 
and  his  daughter,  who  are  as  decorous  and  at  least  as  dull  as 
they  are  represented. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

it. 

yIIB  Great  Painters  of  Christendom  (James  Forbes-Robertson. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  is  a  massive  and  gaudy  volume, 
glittering  like  “  the  John’s  Wood  ’bus  in  green  and  gold,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Calverley’s  tender  little  idyl  called  “  Waiting.”  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  truly  says  that  the  popular  capacity  for  refined  enjoyment 
must  be  enlarged  by  continual  exercise.  “  The  people  must  stand, 
as  it  were,  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  things  estimable  and 
precious ;  be  surrounded,  as  with  an  atmosphere,  by  the  sweet  and 
the  noble ;  and  the  ‘  interpreter  ’  of  their  own  day  and  generation 
must  be  ever  at  their  side  to  indicate,  and,  when  called  upon,  to 
expound,  and,  peradventure,  edify.”  This  is  very  well,  but  how 
are  the  people  to  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sweet  and  noble, 
and  escape  from  the  Underground  Railway,  the  chop-house,  the 
damp  omnibus,  the  dark  office,  the  family  circle,  into  the  House 
Beautiful  ?  Every  one  cannot  take  a  season  ticket  for  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  even  if  that  were  desirable.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson, 
however,  seems  quite  satisfied,  and  avers  that  he  “  has  presumed 
for  many  years  to  fill  the  high  office  of  interpreter.”  In  the  volume 
before  U3  he  gives,  following  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  a  ne¬ 
cessarily  short,  but  generally  lively,  sketch  of  the  lives  of  great 
painters,  from  Cimabue  to  Wilkie.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Lionardo  is  represented,  as  always,  by  a 
woodcut  of  the  Last  Supper.  Lionardo  did  some  other 
things,  though  the  public  has  little  chance  of  learning  it 
from  illustrated  books.  The  portraits  of  painters  are  engraved 
here,  and  we  learn,  with  some  surprise,  that  Masaccio  (p.  33) 
was  the  exact  image  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi  (p.  36),  and  wore  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  dress.  An  introductory  chapter  puts  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  main  facts  in  the  political  development  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  art.  Mr.  Forbe3-Robertson 
has  happily  illustrated  the  biography  of  Giotto  by  quotations  from 
Mr.  Dante  Rossetti’s  version  of  his  poems.  As  much  might  have 
been  done  for  Michael  Angelo,  but  the  wide  scope  and  necessary 
limits  of  the  book  must  have  been  felt  as  a  constraint  by  the 
writer.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  Titian 
in  seven  pages,  mainly  occupied  by  large  woodcuts.  The  author 
follows  Miss  Clayton  in  his  accoimt  of  Angelica  Kauflmann,  and  j 
somewhat  strongly  calls  the  false  Count  Horn  “  an  animated  sink 
of  moral  loathsomeness.”  Miss  Thackeray’s  theory  is  more  subtle.  ; 


International  Art  (With  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Strahnn. 
Bradbury,  Agnew,  and  Co.)  contains  a  good  deal  of  writing  about 
pitftures,  and  a  good  many  engravings  of  works  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Strahan  admires  David,  and  furiously  attacks 
Boucher  and  Fragonard.  “  Art  was  the  beauties  of  the  Parc  mix 
Cerfs,  the  ephemeral  etchings  of  Mine,  de  Pompadour,  the  sweet, 
liquid  Elysium  of  Watteau.  David  met  this  warm,  steamy,  ener¬ 
vated  tide  of  feeling,  and  said  ”  things  that  could  not  but  be  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  a  steamy  and  enervated  tide.  Mr.  Strahan  would 
do  well  to  take  what  pleasure  can  be  got  from  works  which  at 
least  have  style.  Opposite  to  the  remarks  we  quote  is  a  woodcut  of 
Makart’s  enormous  Caterina  Cornaro.  When  Mr.  Strahan  talks  of 
Proudhon  and  Girodet,  his  publishers  illustrate  his  doctrine  by  a 
woodcut  representing  “the  last  struggle”  of  a  salmon.  Some 
observations  on  the  salmon  are  to  be  found  forty  pages  later  in  the 
book,  and  Mr.  Strahan’s  criticism  of  Makart  frames  a  sketch  of  a 
revolutionary  soldier  by  G.  W.  Maynard.  Christmas  books 
deserve  and  receive  a  little  of  the  charity  of  the  season,  but  we 
must  protest  against  this  cheap  way  of  treating  art.  Is  it  not 
enough  to  have  called  art  “  International”  ?  If  any  one  is  morbidly 
curious  to  see  what  a  picture  ought  not  to  be,  let  him  glance  at 
the  fight  between  Rizpah,  daughter  of  Aiah,  and  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  eagle  (p.  33).  The  betting  is  seven  to  four  on  the  bird. 
The  woodcut  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  criticism  of  M.  Alma 
Tadema. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  turn  to  Spenser  for  Children  (M.  H.  Towry. 
Chatto  and  Wind  us).  The  writer  has  “  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  Spenser,  while  presenting  the  tales 
in  a  simple  and  continuous  form.”  The  endeavour  i3  most  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  the  prose  style  is  pure,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
while  young  children  are  presented  with  the  chief  features  of  each 
adventure.  It  is  action  that  children  like,  and,  though  they  could 
not  be  lost  in  a  better  place,  still  they  arc  apt  to  feel  rather  forlorn 
in  the  midst  of  Spenser’s  enchanted  forests.  In  a  year  or  two  the 
reader  of  this  excellent  book  will  return  to  the  labyrinth  of  which 
M.  II.  Towry  (whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss)  has  given  the  clue. 
Mr.  Morgan's  “  illustrations  in  colours  ”  are  of  unequal  value  ;  the 
Masque  (p.  96)  is  extremely  pleasing ;  the  frontispiece  tails  to 
make  Una  either  young  or  fair.  There  is  a  magical  light 
on  the  Port  of  Rest,  but  the  “  singing  women  of  the  sea  *  look  like 
little  girls  bathing,  and  not  very  nice  little  girls  either.  On  the 
whole,  the  book  is  as  valuable  and  charming  a  present  as  any  child 
can  desire.  It  is  worth  a  library  of  modern  trash  full  of  false  fun 
and  sentiment. 

Art  Rambles  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland  (John  T. 
Reid.  George  Routledge  and  Sons)  is  the  story’of  some  quiet 
excursions  from  Edinburgh  into  Perthshire,  the  Islands,  and  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Reid  had  an  untiring  companion  in  him¬ 
self.  When  he  chanced  to  miss  a  train  or  a  steamer,  or  when  these 
conveyances,  as  is  usual  in  Scotland,  chanced  to  miss  him,  he 
sketched  instead  of  grumbling.  Mr.  Reid  made  friends  with 
pedlars  and  tramps,  and  his  book  is  a  true  liber  vagatorum.  Perhaps, 
for  a  guide,  Mr.  Reid  is  a  little  too  garrulous,  but  his  contented 
spirit  is  likely  to  infect  the  reader.  The  designs  in  the  book  are 
of  very  various  quality.  We  think  Mr.  Reid  less  happy  with  the 
structure  and  lines  of  rock,  which  in  the  woodcuts  has  an  air  of 
gutta-percha,  than  in  distances  and  expansive  views.  Slight  draw¬ 
ings,  like  that  of  Fladda  (p.  21),  are  pleasant  enough,  but  the  water¬ 
falls  and  precipices  are  less  cleverly  portrayed. 

The  Birthday  Book  of  Floioer  and  Song  (Alicia  A.  Leith.  G. 
Routledge)  is  the  most  sumptuous  work  of  the  sort  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  Miss  Leith  selects,  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Mr.  Morris,  and — st  range  combination — Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  a  number 
of  passages  appropriate  to  months  and  seasons.  Mr.  Austin,  like 
very  many  French  poets,  oilers  more  pleasing  stanzas  when  he  is 
gathering  blossoms  of  May  than  when  he  tells  us  how  “  Mehemet 
Ali  came  and  saw,  tho  tender  breast,  and  the  riddled  jaw,”  and 
other  spectacles  of  war.  The  lines  on  May  are  particularly  grace¬ 
ful.  Miss  Leith’s  “  floral  designs”  are  lighter  and  less  harsh  in 
colour  than  most  of  the  tinted  illustrations  under  which  it  is  our 
lot  to  wince.  The  collection  introduces  readers  to  poets  whom 
they  might  not  otherwise  meet,  and  whose  acquaintance  sometimes 
appears  to  be  worth  cultivating. 

The  Countess  of  Portsmouth’s  Poetical  Birthday  Book 
(Hatchards)  has  been  noticed  at  length  in  this  journal.  Here  we 
have  a  new  edition,  with  photographs  from  popular  prints  by 
Mr.  Millais,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  and  other  artists.  It  may  be 
feared  that  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  will  dislike  to  see  “  insistence  ” 
spelt  with  an  e  in  an  extract  about  the  maiden  who  “  leans  o’er  the 
wistful  limit  of  the  world.”  The  verses  chosen  are  all  pretty,  and 
all  full  of  matter  which  may  be  gracefully  enlarged  on  by  friends 
of  the  owner  of  the  Birthday  Book.  It  is  a  great  comfort" to  think 
that  there  are  now  many  birthday  books,  so  that  a  lady  who  does 
not  care  for  acrostics  may  yet  fill  up  her  time  pleasantly  in  collect¬ 
ing  signatures,  and  may  advance  from  one  volume  contentedly  to 
another.  It  is  contemplated  to  produce  an  anonymous  birthday 
book,  and  each  person  who  signs  will  have  to  guess  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  stanza  selected  for  his  natal  day.  This  will  be 
great  sport.  Many  ideas  of  this  sort  will  occur  to  a  person  who 
reflects  on  birthday  books. 

Men  of  Mark  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  the  title  of 
a  volume  which  contains  photographs  of  notable  people 
by  Lock  and  Whitfield.  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper  adds  short  bio¬ 
graphies.  We  have  seen  a  more  pleasing  likeness  of  Mr.  Leighton 
than  that  published  here.  The  reflection  suggested  by  a  study 
of  all  these  heads  is  the  happy  one  that  a  person  may  be  dis- 
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tinguished  without  “  having  the  air  ”  of  genius.  M.  Victor  Hugo 
is  an  exception  ;  no  one  could  take  him  for  a  chance  comer,  or  for 
anything  but  a  man  full  of  character  and  strength.  The  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  has  the  look  of  a  prosperous  and  liberal  Dissenter.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair’s  scarf  and  pin  are  treated  with  a  loving  care  that  is 
indeed  precious.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Schliemann  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  next  to  that  of  M.  Hugo.  Both  these  distinguished  men 
are  allowed  to  keep  some  natural  wrinkles  and  roughnesses.  Captain 
Burnaby,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  as  smooth  as  a  plum.  We 
do  protest  against  having  Dr.  Schliemann’s  early  groceries  and  red 
herrings  thrust  again  before  a  weary  world.  Let  it  be  taken  for 
generally  understood  that  Dr.  Schliemann  “ground  potatoes  for 
the  distillery,”  possibly  with  an  eye  to  the  ultimate  production  of 
sherry.  What  are  the  “  similar  pursuits  ”  darkly  referred  to  as 
having  engaged  the  Doctor’s  youth  ? 

Wilton  of  Cuthbert’s  (Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  Griffith  and  Farran) 
is  a  boy’s  story  of  University  life  by  an  author  who  is,  we  believe, 
a  favourite  with  boys.  Mr.  Adams  makes  his  young  men  ride 
steeplechases,  play  cricket,  row  (the  famous  seven-oared  boat  is 
introduced),  borrow  money,  play  whist,  get  through  smalls,  and  so 
on.  The  lads  are  very  boyish,  but  then  that  sort  of  undergraduate 
often  is  boyish.  There  is  a  bad  young  man,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
tale,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  met  at  Bullingdon  or  on  the  Magdalen 
ground.  The  artist  will  do  well  to  note  that  examiners  do  not 
wear  their  caps  in  the  schools,  and  that  the  examinees  do  appear  in 
white  neckties,  in  this  crisis  of  their  lives.  There  are  some  broken 
blood-vessels  and  some  girls  in  the  story,  but  we  confess  to  having 
skipped  the  sentimental  chapters. 

Greek  Cities  and  Islands  of  Asia  Minor  (W.  J.  W.  Vaux,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  S.P.O.K.)  is  a  really  valuable  little  work.  Here  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  brief  account  of  what  modern  research  has  discovered 
on  the  sites  of  cities  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  We  again  protest  against  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
efforts  to  dispose  of  “  herrings,  butter,  brandy,  milk,  &c.”  (p.  12). 
Are  we  never  to  be  allowed  to  forget  the  herrings?  Mr.  Vaux  very 
sensibly  asks,  in  reference  to  the  Treasury  of  Priam,  “  What  matters 
the  theory  of  the  excavator,  so  the  work  he  does  is  well  done.”  It 
does  not  much  matter,  for  science  in  the  long  run  will  prevail  over 
untutored  opinion.  But  many  people  cannot  patiently  see  Homer's 
realien  misinterpreted  and  strained  so  as  to  lit  in,  now  with  the 
relics  of  Hissarlik,  now  with  the  treasures  of  the  Mycenaean 
graves.  The  excavations  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  researches  of  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes,  the  recent  labours  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  General  di 
Cesnola,  aud  of  Biliotti  and  Saltzmaun,  are  all  described  in  this 
most  convenient  manual.  One  might  spend  much  time  over  folios 
and  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  before  learning  half  that 
is  contained  in  Mr.  Vaux’s  little  treatise. 

Cast  Adrift  (Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  Griffith  and  Farran)  is  the 
tale  of  the  escapes  and  romantic  adventures  of  a  little  girl  named 
Tita.  On  one  occasion  Tita  is  locked  up  in  a  room,  and  picks  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  As  little  girls  are 
rarely  put  in  temporary  confinement  except  for  sufficient  reasons, 
Tita’s  example,  though  Tita  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  is  hardly  a 
good  one.  Air.  Goschen,  we  fear,  would  object  to  this  tiny  novel 
for  the  very  young,  and  there  are  more  healthy  forms  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

Field  Friends  and  Forest  Foes  (Phillis  Browne.  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin)  is  concerned  with  lions,  bears,  lynxes,  elephants,  and 
their  ways.  It  is  a  work  of  the  best  sort  that  can  be  given  to  a 
child.  It  excites  and  satisfies  a  natural  and  wholesome  curiosity, 
and  the  pictures  of  animals  are  really  full  of  life,  action,  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  “  family  party  ”  (p.  75)  is  innocently  grotesque  ;  the 
Indian  elephant  turning  tail  (p.  72)  is  a  most  humorous  coward. 
The  “  fennec”  will  have  many  friends,  and  the  “argali  ”  must  con¬ 
ciliate  esteem.  We  would  like  more  stories  about  Polar  bears, 
and  perhaps  not  so  many  illustrations  of  carnivorous  habits. 
People  who  give  away  “  Field  Friends  ”  are  likely  to  buy  another 
copy  for  their  private  solace. 

Prince  Ritto  (Fanny  W.  Currey.  Illustrated  by  Helen  O'Hara) 
is  a  pretty  and  good-natured  tale,  with  designs  by  a  clever  and  also 
good-humoured  artist.  Even  the  male  and  female  villains  are 
not  so  very  ugly,  and  the  frontispiece  is  extremely  graceful.  The 
figure  is  but  poorly  drawn  in  the  plate  facing  p.  30. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  ELSDALE  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  essay  on  the 
Idylls  of  the  King  *  that  it  served  originally  to  occupy  aud 
relieve  the  hours  when  he  was  confined  to  the  house  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident ;  and  it  would  appear  that  he  found  it  a  very 
agreeable  and  profitable  restorative.  The  author  naturally  admires 
the  poet  whose  work  afforded  him  this  refreshment,  but  he  keeps 
clear  of  adulation,  and  speaks  very  plainly  of  faults  in  the  scheme 
and  details  of  the  poems.  For  instance,  he  points  out  that  the 
word  “  idyll  ”  properly  applies  to  a  short,  highly-wrought  descrip¬ 
tive  poem,  such  as  “  The  Miller’s  Daughter,”  “  The  Gardener’s 
Daughter,”  or  the  shepherds  little  song  at  the  end  of  The  Princess, 
which  the  poet  himself  calls  “  a  low,  sweet  idyll  ” ;  but  “  it  is  not 
an  appropriate  description  of  long  connected  pieces  of  a  narrative 
character  with  an  infusion  of  the  dramatic  and  the  epic.”  In  the 
course  of  Mr.  Elsdale’s  commentary  we  come  across  many  sug¬ 
gestive  and  discriminating  observations.  He  suggests  that, 

*  Studies  in  the  Idylls  :  an  Essay  on  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls  of  the 
Kiny.”  By  Henry  Elsdale.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 


from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  work  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  unity  and  concentration  of  interest  and  effect.  “  We 
follow,’’ he  says,  “  Enid  and  her  imperious  lord  in  their  journey, 
and  are  introduced  to  three  tall  knights,  and  then  to  three  more 
tall  knights,  and  then  to  the  fair-haired  youth  and  the  four 
mowers,  and  then  to  the  quondam  lover,  Limours,  but  nowhere 
can  we  pause  and  draw  breath.”  He  also  holds  that,  while  at 
first  “the  sin  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  was  the  guiding 
thread  upon  which  the  poet  was  stringing  the  successive  instal¬ 
ments  of  his  work,”  as  the  work  grew  beneath  his  hands  he 
saw  more  clearly  “  the  analogy  between  his  ideal  hero — who 
struggles  ever  after  a  high  and  lofty  object,  in  spite  of  the 
hindering  and  downward-tending  influences  which  incessantly 
surround  him — and  the  progress  of  the  human  soul  in  its  upward 
strivings,  ever  dragged  downward  by  things  of  earth,  and  yet  ever, 
if  it  be  true  to  its  true  destiny,  struggling  upwards  in  pursuit  of  an 
unattainable  standard  of  perfection.”  In  a  chapter  on  the  anachron¬ 
isms  in  the  “  Idylls,”  the  winter  points  out  that  in  their  costume  and 
general  surroundings  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  are  half-a-dozen 
centuries  in  advance  of  their  age.  Instead  of  the  mud  huts,  the 
sheepskin  garb,  and  the  rude  weapons  of  a  set  of  barbarous 
islanders  in  the  sixth  century,  we  find  the  fortresses  and  castles, 
the  splendid  silks  of  foreign  looms,  the  tournaments,  the  shields, 
the  helms,  the  greaves  and  cuisses  of  twelfth  and  later  centuries. 
And  not  only  this,  but  the  inner  life  and  spirit  of  the  poem  is 
changed ;  and  if  the  “  Idylls  ”  are  half-a-dozen  centuries  after  date  in 
the  details  of  the  pictures,  they  are  a  whole  dozen  in  conception 
and  meaning.  Altogether  this  essay  is  a  good  example  of  fan-  and 
appreciative  analysis  and  criticism. 

The  second  volume  of  the  new  library  edition  of  Burns  *  fully 
bears  out  the  impression  produced  by  the  first,  as  to  the  able  and 
careful  editing,  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  matter  in  the  introductory 
and  other  notes  to  each  piece,  and  the  good  type  and  illustrations.  A 
future  volume  will  contain  an  essay  by  Professor  Nichol  on  the 
poet’s  life,  character,  and  influence,  and  a  biography  will  precede 
the  prose  works,  with  Burns’s  own  autobiography  in  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Moore,  which  will  be  printed  in  full  from  the  original  MS. 
for  the  first  time.  Lord  Dalhousie  has  granted  permission  for  a 
collation  of  the  poet’s  correspondence  with  Mr.  George  Thomson, 
important  parts  of  which  have  hitherto  been  unpublished ;  and 
many  other  original  manuscripts  have  also  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  editor.  In  the  meantime,  the  combination  of  the 
poems  and  letters  in  chronological  order  gives  a  very  interesting 
and  dramatic  picture  of  the  personal  and  emotional  features 
of  a  remarkable  career.  When  finished,  this  work  will  be 
the  most  complete  aud  authoritative  edition  of  Burns  which  has 
yet  appeared.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  issued  in  several 
sizes  from  demy  up  to  imperial  octavo,  the  latter  having  proof 
plates  and  being  printed  on  Whatman’s  paper. 

It  would  seem  that  Lessing’s  writings,  which,  except  by  German 
scholars,  have  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected  in  this 
country,  are  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  An  able  study  of 
Lessing,  by  Air.  Sime,  has  lately  been  reviewed  in  this  journal,  and 
Dr.  Andrew  Wood  has  now  translated  his  Nathan  the  Wisef,  which 
has  generally  been  ranked  as  Lessing’s  best  work,  into  English  blank 
verse.  In  an  introduction  Dr.  W ood  points  out  how  Lessing  was 
the  regenerator  of  German  literature,  relieving  it  from  the 
shackles  of  the  stilted,  cramped,  artificial  French  style  which 
had  previously  been  in  favour,  and  showing  that  German  could 
be  used  in  a  natural,  manly,  and  vigorous  way ;  and,  though  of 
course  his  mastery  of  language  can  only  be  fully  understood  by 
those  who  go  to  the  original,  Dr.  Wood’s  translation  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fair  representation  of  it.  If  Nathan  the  Wise  has  not 
the  poetic  fire  of  the  dramas  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  it  has  a 
poetry  and  philosophy  of  its  own.  To  English  readers  the  point 
of  interest  will  be  the  contrast  between  Nathan  and  Shylock. 
Both  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Christians ;  but  their  cruelty 
to  Nathan  is  diabolically  horrible,  his  wife  and  seven  sons  being 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  Nathan,  however,  takes  his  revenge  in 
resignation,  forgiveness,  and  kindness,  adopting  as  his  own 
daughter  a  Christian  child  committed  to  his  care,  and  making 
himself  a  type  of  truly  Christian  love  and  toleration. 

Amid  the  inanities  of  prosaic  verse  which  are  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing,  Air.  Brent’s  unpretending  volume  stands  out  as  an  agreeable 
and  readable  exception.);  His  pieces  are  in  a  pleasant,  easy,  graceful 
strain.  There  is  nothing  loud  or  too  ambitious  in  them,  and 
what  is  attempted  is  accomplished  without  any  show  or  effort. 
“  Atalanta,”  which  takes  precedence  in  order  in  this  volume, 
was  also  the  earliest  of  the  series  now  collected.  Air.  Brent 
modestly  confesses  that  this  poem  was  written  before  Air. 
Morris’s  “  Atalanta’s  Race  ”  appeared,  or  he  would  have  hesitated 
before  adopting  it  as  a  subject.  “  Guillemette  de  laDelanaise,”  a 
Provencal  romaunt,  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  Lives  of  the 
Troubadours,  has  had  a  private  Circulation,  and  is  now  first  pub¬ 
lished.  “  Atalanta  ”  is  a  singularly  free  and  unpedantic  version 
of  the  well-known  story  ;  but  there  is  no  lack  of  dignity  and 
vigour,  nor  is  any  classic  imitation  aimed  at.  It  is  all  good  flowing 
verse  of  the  modern  kind,  in  excellent  taste,  and  graceful  and 
correct  without  being  heavy.  “  Atalanta  ”  shows  real  power  of 

*  Library  Edition  of  the  Poeticul  and  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 
Edited  by  W.  S.  Douglas.  Vol.  II.  Edinburgh  :  Paterson. 

f  Nathan  the  Wise :  a  Dramatic  Poem  By  Lessing.  Translated  into 
English  Blank  Verse  by  Andrew  Wood,  M.D.  Ninnno. 

X  Atalanta,  Winnie,  and  other  Poems.  New  and  revised  Edition.  To 
which  is  added  “  Guillemette  de  la  Delanaise,”  a  Proven$al  Romaunt.  By 
John  Brent,  F.S.A.  Knight  &  Co. 
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poetical  and  vivid  description,  and  also  much,  pathos  and  feeling; ; 
and  “  Winnie  ”  is  a  charming  pastoral. 

Professor  Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology* * * §,  first  published  in  1842,  at  once  took  its  place  as  a  standard 
work,  running  in  five  years  through  as  many  editions,  and  being 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  the  Continent.  Since 
then,  however,  science  has  in  numberless  ways  got  ahead 
of  his  researches,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  re¬ 
vision,  which  has  been  ably  executed  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and  gives 
an  interesting  survey  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  scientific 
agriculture  to  the  close  of  last  year.  The  book,  indeed,  has  been 
nearly  altogether  rewritten ;  and,  in  addition  to  an  ample  index, 
references  are  given  to  2 1 8  authors  whose  works  have  been  made 
\ise  of. 

Mr.  William  Senior,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  by  his  papers 
•on  angling  under  the  noni  de  plume  of  “  Red  Spinner,'1  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  series  of  miscellaneous  sketches,  under  the  title  of  By 
Stream  and  Sea  t,  which,  while  containing  a  fair  allowance 
•of  observations  on  his  favourite  subject,  takes  a  wider  scope 
than  his  previous  works.  There  is  nothing  very  deep  or  hovel 
in  the  book,  but  it  is  written  in  an  unpretending  gossipy 
style,  as  becomes  a  disciple  of  Walton,  and  the  author  seems  to 
have  a  quick,  observant  eye,  and  the  faculty  of  giving  an  interest 
to  small  matters.  He  ranges  over  country  scenes  such  as  “  A 
Hertfordshire  Valley,”  “  A  Spring  Ramble  on  the  Itchen,”  “  Over 
the  Mendips,”  “  Walton’s  River,”  and  so  on,  together  with  trips  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  “  Memories  of  the  Neva,”  and  an  ocean  log 
of  a  voyage  from  Newcastle,  through  the  Mediterranean,  Suez 
Canal,  and  Red  Sea,  to  Queensland,  including  a  description  ’  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  a  wall  of  coral  rocks  extending  some  1,300 
miles  from  the  Coast  of  New  Guinea  down  to  the  shores  of 
•Queensland. 

Mr.  Frederick  Martin  has  remodelled  and  amended  Townsend’s 
Manual  of  Dates  %  in  a  volume  of  1,082  pages,  which  is  as  com¬ 
pendious  in  its  information  as  in  its  form.  It  comprises  in  a  well- 
digested  form  all  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  type  and  arrangement  make  it  easy  for  reference. 

The  volume  of  Scripture  Illustrations  §  by  Dr.  Eadie,  now  pub¬ 
lished,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  was  written  by  the  author  as  the 
first  part  of  a  large  work  on  Scripture  illustrations  from  different 
sources,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  received  his  final  revision.  The 
•editor  gives  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  materials  which  the 
writer  had  himself  provided  for  completing  it,  and  has  added  one  or 
•two  chapters  of  his  own.  Practically,  therefore,  this  volume  may  be 
regarded  as  Dr.  Eadie’s  own  work,  and  fully  bears  out  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  acquired  before  his  death  by  his  clear  and  interesting  ex¬ 
positions  of  Scriptural  topics.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  young  as  well  as  older  readers. 

Mr.  More,  who  returned  from  Turkey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  has  put  together  some  notes  of  his  experiences  in  Bulgaria. || 
He  says  that  he  went  out  with  no  prejudice,  and  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  publishing.  Having  been  asked  by  some  of  the  persons  super¬ 
intending  relief  to  the  Bulgarians  to  make  a  tour  of  investigation, 
he  was  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  inhabitants.  Mr. 
More  seems  to  take,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  and  independent  view  of 
the  subject.  Scientific  agriculture  has  not,  of  course,  reached 
Bulgaria.  Both  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  farmers  occupy  far  more 
land  than  they  can  manage  ;  they  use  no  manures :  the  ploughing, 
with  the  most  primitive  plough  and  oxen,  is  only  surface  deep, 
and  they  have  no  harrows.  The  holdings  are  frequently  scattered, 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  villages  in  which  the  people  congre¬ 
gate  for  safety.  In  some  parts  rice  crops  are  reserved  to  the 
Government,  and  the  farmers  have  to  find  oxen  and  labour  for  this 
cultivation,  the  tithe  of  which,  sometimes  a  tenth,  sometimes  only 
an  eighth,  goes  to  the  Government,  and  often  becomes  about  half  of 
the  value  of  the  cultivator’s  crops  after  the  process  of  tithe-farming 
.and  the  expenses  of  collection  have  been  extorted.  If  the  people 
refuse  to  pay  these  gross  impositions,  the  zaptiehs  can  make  them 
pay ;  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  levying  is  that  the  value  of 
the  crops  is  estimated  in  advance,  so  that  if  the  season  turns  out  a 
bad  one,  and  the  crops  not  at  all  up  to  the  estimate,  the  farmer  has 
nevertheless  to  pay  on  it  without  appeal ;  otherwise  he  has  to  wait 
till  the  valuer  comes,  and  he  may  let  it  spoil  and  compel  the  farmer 
to  pay  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  this  writer  speaks  favour¬ 
ably  of  the  rapid  spread  of  education  in  Bulgaria.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  school,  even  in  any  of  the  towns  of 
Bulgaria.  Before  the  war  almost  every  village  had  its  school,  and 
was  trying  to  support  it  and  its  teacher.  The  children  pay  nothing 
for  education  at  these  schools.  The  education  does  not  extend 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  but 
the  teaching  is  said  to  be  extremely  good.  A  schoolmaster  is  also 
expected  to  give  a  high  moral  tone  to  the  village. 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston  and  Charles  A.  Cameron.  Fourth  Edition. 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

t  By  Stream  and  Sea:  ci  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.  By  William 
Senior  (“  Bed  Spinner  ”).  Clratto  &  Windus. 

+  The  Manual  of  Dates  :  a  Dictionary  of  Reference  of  the  most  important 
Facts  and  Events  in  the  History  of  the  World.  By  G.  H.  Townsend.  Fifth 
Edition,  entirely  remodelled  and  edited  by  Frederick  Martin.  Warne 
•&  Co. 

§  Scripture  Illustrations  from  the  Domestic  Life  of  the  Jews  and  other 
Eastern  nations.  By  the  late  John.  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
Jackson.  Collins,  Sons,  &.  Co. 

II  Under  the  Balkans.  By  Robert  Jasper  More.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 


Professor  Kaufmann  has  undertaken  to  analyse  and  bring  outtbe 
meaning  of  Daniel  Deronda.*  His  view  is  that,  wherever  the 
Jews  take  root,  there  they  germinate,  unaffected  by  variations  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  proof  against  any  inclemency  of  atmosphere. 
The  ravages  of  fire  and  sword  cannot  permanently  outroot  them ; 
their  stems  remain  fixed  in  the  ground,  protected,  as  it  were,  by 
some  mysterious  guardian,  and  fresh  shoots  keep  ever  springing  up 
in  a  wild  luxuriance  of  unceasing  growth.  The  Jews  have  hitherto 
adhered  to  their  doctrines  with  unfailing  fidelity,  hut  without  a 
definite  consciousness  of  their  national  vocation.  It  is  only 
lately  that  the  idea  of  nationality  has  reappeared  among  them 
in  all  its  antique  sharpness  of  outline,  and  the  Judaism  of 
to-day  is  awakening  to  national  self-cousciousness.  The  Jews  are 
divided  into  two  camps  as  to  their  future.  W ith  one  party  the  hope 
of  rebuilding  the  ancient  State  is  a  childish  enthusiast’s  dream ;  with 
the  other  party  such  longings  are  the  breath  of  Jewish  national  life, 
and  their  expression  a  sacred  command.  Professor  Kaufmann  be¬ 
lieves  that,  among  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  Palestine  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  notion,  and  that  the  lapse  of 
centuries  and  the  enlightenment  of  modern  times  have  been  unable 
to  banish  a  longing  for  that  land  from  their  hearts,  or  to  destroy  the 
memory  of  it  in  their  thoughts.  It  is  a  hundred  years  since 
Lessing  heralded  in  his  Nathan  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  for  the 
race,  and  from  Nathan  to  Deronda  the  world  has  not  stood  still ; 
the  most  unlooked-for  events  have  taken  place,  and  the  self- 
consciousness  of  Judaism  has  itself  undergone  a  change.  Deronda 
is  a  Jew  demanding  the  rights  pertaining  to  his  race,  and  claiming 
admittance  into  the  community  of  nations  as  a  legitimate  member ; 
and  this  representation  of  Judaism  is,  the  writer  holds,  “in  its 
glorious  exaltation  most  healthy  and  beneficial,  and  opens  up  the 
prospect  of  a  complete  and  perfect  body  destined  to  renewed  life 
of  fresh  and  manly  vigour.”  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  the 
value  of  these  far-reaching  speculations. 

Mr.  Vincent’s  Dictionary  of  Biography  f  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  work  published  in  1870  called  ITadyn’s  Universal 
Index  of  Biography,  which  was  planned,  and  for  the  most  part 
compiled,  by  the  present  editor  as  a  companion  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Dates.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  work,  giving 
neat  and  generally  accurate  summaries  of  the  biographies  of 
eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and  nations  down  to  last  September. 
Such  a  task  is  necessarily  a  veiy  laborious  and  troublesome  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  Mr.  Vincent  may  be  excused  for  occasional  slips. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  book  is  the  unnecessary  mention  of  all 
sorts  of  obscure  and  insignificant  persons  whom  it  is  absurd  to 
call  eminent,  and  the  too  brief  notices  of  really  important  people. 

To  take  one  instance,  Pr6vost-Paradol  is  disposed  of  in  this 
way  : — “  Lucien  Anatole,  French  historical  writer,  b.  8  August, 
1829;  published  Du  Bole  de  la  Farnille  dans  V Education,  1857; 
Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Lanyue  Frangaise,  1867  ;  died  by 
suicide,  19  July,  1S70.”  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  a  most 
imperfect  notice  of  a  man  who  exercised  a  great  influence,  in  a 
Liberal  and  anti-despotic  sense,  on  the  mind  of  France  during  the 
Second  Empire.  Not  a  glimpse  of  this  is  given  in  Mr.  Vincent’s 
vapid  and  meagre  biography ;  nor  are  Prevost-Paradol’s  chief 
works  mentioned.  He  is  misdescribed  as  an  historical  writer :  he 
was  essentially  a  journalist,  and  left  a  profound  and  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  the  course  of  French  politics.  None  of  his  chief  works, 
such  as  La  France  Nouvelle,  Fssais  de  Politique  et  de  Litterature, 

Les  Anciens  Partis,  are  mentioned. 

An  “  Old  Colonist,”  who  was  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  has  written  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  struggles  of  the  settlement.  J  He  went  out 
to  Nelson  in  February  1843,  in  company  with  the  family  of 

M.  E - ,  a  shipwright  and  boat-builder.  He  worked  with'this 

friend  in  order  to  learn  the  business;  and  their  first  house  or 
shed  was  of  rude  Maori  construction,  thatched  with  bulrush, 
and  sides  and  internal  partitions  of  the  same  material.  It 
was  at  first  infested  with  vermin,  hut  was  soon  put  right  in 
this  respect.  Fern  about  two  feet  high  covered  the  greater 
part  of  the  township,  small  clearings  having  been  made  round 
the  homestead  to  protect  them  from  fire,  and  the  roads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  main  streets,  were  merely  tracks  cut  or 
trodden  through  the  fern.  Nearly  all  the  labouring  population  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  which  had  started  the 
colony  in  making  the  roads ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
families  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  was  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Company.  Cattle  and  agricultural  machinery  were  dear,  and  the 
first  settlers  were  unfortunate.  One  got  900/.  damages  out  of  the 
Company  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  and  the  Company,  bavino- 
this  liability  brought  home  to  it,  arranged  to  make  terms  with  the 
resident  purchasers  by  allowing  them  to  select  from  the  unsold  lands 
extra  ground  in  proportion  to  their  original  purchases  ;  but  much  of 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  neutralized  by  an  ao-itator 
who  got  up  a  meeting  to  demand  compensation  to  absentee  land- 
owners  also,  and  sent  the  resolutions  to  the  Governor,  Sir  G.  Grey, 
who  immediately  authorized  the  issuing  of  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  scrip  to  the  absentees,  who  had  really  no  grievance. 

The  English  Government  withheld  the  royal  assent  from  this  un- 

*  George  Eliot  and  Judaism :  an  Attempt  to  Appreciate  “  Daniel 
Deronda.”  By  Professor  David  Kaufmann,  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary,  Buda-Pesth.  Translated  by  G.  W.  Terrier.  Blackwood  &  Sun's. 

t  Hadyn  Series.  A  Dietionary  of  Biography,  Past  and  Present,  brought 
down  to  September  1877.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Vincent.  Moxon,  Sou  ' 
&  Co. 

J  Colonial  Experiences  ;  or,  Incidents  and  Reminiscences  of  Thirty  four 
Years  in  Ncu>  Zealand.  By  an  Old  Colonist.  Chapman  &  Hall. 
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justifiable  transaction;  but  it  was  nevertheless  put  in  force  in  the 
colony.  During  this  early  period  the  fare  of  the  settlers  was  bread, 
no  butter  or  milk,  salt  pork,  occasionally  a  joint  of  fresh  pork,  pota¬ 
toes  (at  the  price  of  61.  a  ton),  tea,  coffee,  and  dark  Mauritius  sugar, 
and  a  kind  of  rice  stew,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  pork  was 
added.  The  salt  pork  was  American  barrelled,  and  was  prime  to 
look  at,  but  when- boiled  it  vanished,  and  reappeared  upon  cook¬ 
ing  as  a  two-inch  cake  ot  lat.  On  Sundays  there  was  pumpkin 
pudding,  with  an  infusion  of  tartaric  acid  to  give  it  an  apple  taste. 
The  old  colonist  was  now  reduced  to  odd  jobs,  and  decided  to 
take  work  on  the  roads,  where  he  had  a  very  rough  life.  He 
then  tried  farming  on  his  own  account ;  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  still  attended  him.  Still  he  did  not  lose  heart,  and  in 
the  end  succeeded  in  making  a  substantial  fortune. 

The  popularity  of  Scott  and  Tennyson  is  amply  attested  bv  the 
number  of  editions  of  both  which  are  called  for  by  a  multitude  of 
readers.  Here  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  issue  of  Scott’s  novels*, 
and  the  sixth  volume  of  the  post  octavo  edition  of  Tennyson’s 
poems  t  containing  his  two  dramas  Queen  Mari/  and  Harold. 
Thackeray  must  also  be  included  in  the  same  category,  of  whose 
works  \  a  new  edition  in  twenty-four  vols.  is  now  being  issued. 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  has  reproduced  a  series  of  lectures^  on  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  medical  science — preventive 
treatment — which  he  was  invited  to  deliver  to  the  students  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  during  the  summer  session  of  1 876.  The  volume 
also  includes  a  paper  on  the  power  of  soil,  air,  and  vegetation  com¬ 
bined  to  purify  sewage,  the  substance  of  which  was  read  to  the 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  I  lealth  in  iH 7  5  ;  and  practical  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  management  of  sewage-farms,  which  were  delivered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Sheffield 
last  year.  In  his  Hospital  lectures  the  author  lays  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  ordinary  diseases  would 
not  arise  if  sanitary  works  were  properly  carried  out  and  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  as  to  cleanliness  obeyed ;  and  he  refers, 
as  a  sign  of  the  progress  which  is  now  being  made  in  the  direction 
of  prevention  of  disease,  to  the  “  act  of  the  Medical  Council  in 
desiring,  and  to  that  of  the  Universities  in  instituting,  an  exami¬ 
nation  in  State  medicine  by  means  of  which  those  who  intend  to 
compete  for  the  best  class  of  appointments  as  Medical  Officers  of 
Health — namely,  those  in  which  a  man  must  devote  himself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  duties  of  his  office — will  have  an  opportunity  ot 
proving  their  fitness  for  that  office.”  Then  follows  information 
as  to  vital  statistics,  factors  of  disease,  germs  of  diphtheria, 
quarantine,  isolation,  and  disinfection,  the  use  of  open  fire-places, 
the  necessity  of  circulation  of  air  through  walls,  and  many  other 
similar  points,  as  well  as  on  the  sanitary  conditions  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  sewage  operations.  Dr.  Carpenter  makes  some  strong 
remarks  on  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  schools,  and  insists  that  a 
washing  and  combing  class,  and  a  clothes  class,  should  be  a  part  of 
the  course  of  teaching  in  every  elementary  school,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  inspection  which  should  be  as  rigid  both  as  to  skin 
and  clothes  as  the  dress-parade  which  soldiers  have  to  undergo.  He 
also  sets  out  what  he  holds  to  be  some  of  the  first  principles  of  pre¬ 
ventive  science,  such  as  that  the  great  principle  of  sanitary  work 
is  motion  ;  so  that,  if  the  excreta  of  carnivorous  animals  are  kept 
moving,  those  combinations  which  produce  epidemic  diseases  are 
not  forthcoming.  Then,  for  every  house  connected  with  a  public 
sewer,  there  should  be  at  least  two  free  openings  provided  in  the 
house-drains,  an  inlet  as  well  as  an  outlet.  Deposit  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place ;  sewers  must  be  flushed  clean.  Another  canon 
law,  in  his  opinion,  is  that  no  water-pipe  conveying  potable  water 
for  use  into  any  house  should  ever  come  into  direct  contact  with  a 
sewer  or  house-drain  in  any  part  of  its  course,  especially  at  the 
orifice  of  discharge ;  and  he  holds  up  to  reprobation  the  reckless 
way  in  which  plumbers  and  house-fitters  neglect  these  rules  to  the 
datiger  of  all  ranks  of  society.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  analysis 
that  Dr.  Carpenter’s  book  should  be  studied  not  merely  by 
students,  but  by  everybody,  for  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  all 
classes. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Pritchard  has,  in  an  eighth  edition  ||,  remodelled  his 
work  on  the  practice  and  forms  at  petty  and  special  sessions,  with 
the  view  of  giving  in  one  volume  of  moderate  size  a  complete 
general  account  of  the  procedure.  The  first  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  the  rules  of  petty  sessions  in  summary  matters  and  in¬ 
dictable  offences,  in  a  consecutive  form.  The  second  part  treats 
of  matters  of  a  non- criminal  or  quasi-civil  kind  which  are  adjudi¬ 
cated  on  in  petty  and  special  sessions ;  while  the  third  part 
contains  the  procedure  and  practice  in  indictable  offences. 

Mr.  Thring  and  Mr.  Gifford  have  brought  out  a  second  edition 
of  their  treatise  on  the  criminal  law  of  the  navy  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  form.^1  It  begins  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
early  state  and  discipline  of  the  navy  and  the  rules  of  evidence  ; 
and  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  1S61  and  the  practical  forms  are 

*  Waverley.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Illustrations.  Marcus  Ward. 

f  The  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Vol.  VI.  Kegan  Paul  &  Go. 

J  The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Vol.  I.  Vanity  Pair. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

§  Preventive  Medicine  in  Relation  to  the  Public  Health.  By  Alfred 
Carpenter,  M.D.  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 

(I  Stone’s  Practice  for  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Justices’  Clerks,  and 
Solicitors;  with  forms.  By  Thomas  Sirrell  Pritchard.  Eighth  Edition. 
Stevens  &  Sons. 

0T  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy.  By  Theodore  Thriiic  and  C.  E.  Gifford. 
Stevens  &  Sons. 


given  in  the  appendix.  All  other  statutes,  cases,  and  instructions 
ot  the  Admiralty  bearing  on  the  subject  which  have  been  passed, 
decided,  or  promulgated  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  are 
referred  to  and  explained.  Some  points  which  the  Naval  Regu¬ 
lations  pass  over  are  also  illustrated  by  reference  to  military 
practice  in  Mr.  Simmons’s  work  on  Court-martials. 


Erratum. — For  “Coe  v.  Sotheram,”  in  the  article  entitled 
“Customs  of  Trade  ”  which  appeared  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Review,  read  “Coe  v.  Sothern.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

A  The  SIXTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by 
the  MEMBERS  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  6  Pall  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five 
Admission,  Is.  ‘  ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretaro. 

1  CORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

1  j  ••  CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRAETORIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,"  each  33  bv  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife,"  "  Christiau  Mattyrs,”  Sec. 
)  at  the  DOl-tfi  GALLERY, 33  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  H. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings 
by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased 
Artists  of  the  British  School. 


Admission,  Is. 


Season  Tickets,  5s. 


H-UARDI  GALLERY,  11  Haymarket.— Mr.  MARTIN 

COLNAGHT  begs  to  announce  his  Daily  Exhibition  of  MUNTHE'S  “  FROZEN 
RIVER,"  and  other  high-class  Continental  Pictures,  between  Ten  and  Seven  o’clock. 
Guardi  Gallery,  11  Haymarket.  Admission  Is. 

QOCIETY  for  the  PROTECTION  of  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

O  This  Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  following  Gentlemen  on  the  Committee,  and  lias 
for  its  object  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  both  from  direct  destruction  and  from  the 
falsification  and  confusion  that  ensue  from  their  so-called  restoration.  The  co-operation  of  all 
lovers  of  art  is  earnestly  requested.  Any  person  willing  to  join  the  Society  is  requested  to 
send  his  Name  and  Address  to  William  Morris,  Honorary  Secretary,  26  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  A.  Marks,  52  Cornhill,  E.C.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  10s.  6d.  annually. 
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A  L  V  E  R  N  COLL 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday.  January  28. 


Service,  Universities, 
House,  Worthing. 


TTANOVER.— PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS, 

.  ,.  . ,  H-A.,  LL.M.  (Cambridge"*,  English  Chaplain,  has  a  vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  requiring 
individual  attention,  and  the  comforts  of  an  English  Home,  combined  with  the  advantage  of 
residence  in  Germany — Address,  5  BOlimer  Strusse. 

"p'DUOATION,  Germany. — Pfortzheira,  Baden  (beautiful  situn- 

t5J ?nArPJ°UFEES  (seven  years  in  an  English  family)  tukes  a  limited  number  of  Pupils 
Lvery  facility  for  German  and  French  conversation.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references. 

TV  ENSINGTON.— DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms,  from  4  Guineas  per  Term.  Six  Resident 
1  upils  received.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longridge  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  8.  \V. 

TYIRKHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  LANCASHIRE.— 

WANTED,  after  the  Christmas  Holidays,  a  HEAD-MASTER  for  Kirkham 
Grammar  School.  It  is  required  by  the  bcheme  of  the  School  "  that  the  Head-Master  shall 
Jj°'y  Orders,  and  shall  have  received  a  regular  Academical  Education  ut  the  University 
ot  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge,  and  taken  a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law 
atone  of  those  Universities,  and  shall  be  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  Mathematics  and  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  all  other  subjects  requisite  for  a  good  Classical  Education.” 
biliary  £250,  and  a  good  house  of  sufficient  size  to  take  Boarders.  Application,  with  Conies  of 
iestimomals,  tolbesent,  on  or  before  Wednesday,  December  19  next,  to  William  Joseph 
IRCKSON  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Kirkham.  Preston,  Secretary  to  the  Trustees,  from  whom'  any 
further  information  may  be  obtained.  * 

A  BARRISTER,  M.A.  Oxon,  First-Class  Mods.,  aged  Tliirty- 

.  7T  five<  experienced  in  Tuition,  desires  a  TUTORSHIP :  travelling  preferred.  Hus  resided 
m  ?TraDCe^d  andcan  teach  Classics,  French,  and  Italian. -Address,  stating  terms,  &c., 

T.  II.  B.,  Minchmhampton,  Gloucestershire.  ’  * 


As  superior  RESIDENT 


DAILY 


GOVERNESS,  or 

OOM  P  A  XI  OX — A  YOUNG  GENTLEWOMAN  (Twenty-eight),  Certificated  just 
?^/rT/br0,i?',5eS1-rfr?NGAGf,MENT-  Advanced  English,  Conversational  and 
grammatical  French  (Paris),  German  (Germany),  rudimentary  Latin  and  Itnli 

drawing  *  *  *  (Vvl  l<  non  m*  n »,  rl  A  m  nn„nnnL,  \T-  -A) _ .(  -  .  *  .  »  ...  . 


Good  Reader  and  Amanuensis.  No  objection  to 'travel. 


Music, 


agcntsXM.lUA  SCAdd^  .nd'lnqiiVToB^th^hme*"  Office*  E.G^1  Sal“ry-  N° 

TADITOR  WANTED,  for  a  popular  and  high-class  MAGAZINE, 

prepared  to  purchase  a  share  in  the  property,  which  will  yield  a  most  remunerative 
a  a  I,  y  °r  Gentleman  of  literary  ability. -Apply,  in  first  instance,  to  Biulio,  Post 
,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.  ’ 


return 

Office, 


E  G  E. 


<T  HE  BRIGHTON  COLLE  G  E. 

Pi'incipal — The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—  The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  1878. 


T-TIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  — SIR  ROGER  CIIOLMELEY’S 

FOUNDATION,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. _ The  next  EXAMINATION  for 

ADMISSION  will  be  held  Thursday.  January  24, 1878 _ Application  for  Entrance  to  he  made 

to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  llighgate,  N. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford). — An 

Old  Foundation,  with  fine  New  Buildings,  in  elevated  position,  on  gravel  soil,  giving  a 
Public  School  Education,  Classical  and  Modern,  at  n  moderate  cost,  and  having  University 
•Scholarships.  There  will  be  a  few  VACANCIES  at  Christmas.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Summers,  Head-Master. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

~~  Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honoursman  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
ror  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 

FIRST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

„  Cheshire — BOYS  received  at  the  age  of  Eight.  Terms  £105 _ Address.  Rev.  II.  A.  D. 

Suuridge,  M.A.,  aud  Rev.  A.  Law  Wathtcrstox,  M.A. 

PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

Ihe  Rev.  J .  LANGTON  CLARKE,  the  Common,  Ealing,  having  added  to  his  house, 
has  room  for  a  few  more  LITTLE  BOYS.  Present  number  Four.  References  to  the  lleud- 
Master  of  Eton,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  &c. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  SEASIDE—  WORTHING.— A  TUTOR, 

J  .  of  long  experience,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army.  Navy.  Civil 
Serv.ee  TTr..™re,f...  and  Public  Schools.  Several  vacancics.-Address,  C.  A.  It.,  Ileeue 


M 


AT  RON 


HOUSEKEEPER  iu  a  high-class  GENTLE- 


MEN’S  SCIIOOL.-A  RE-ENGAGEMENT  is  required  by  a  MIDDLE-AGED 
GENTLEWOMAN,  essentially  qualified  for  such  a  position  by  practical  experience  aud 
unexceptionable  testimonials _ Address,  Mrs.  E.  A., 'care  of  J.  Nisbet  &Co.,21  Berners  Street,  W. 

T  ADY  HOUSEKEEPER  to  a  GENTLEMAN  or  a  LADY, 

J— ^  or  COMPANION  to  the  latter— A  MIDDLE-AGED  GENTLEWOMAN  (Widow), 
of  refined  and  cultivated  tastes,  desires  a  HOME  us  above.  She  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  move  in  good  society,  and  can  give  the  highest  references  as  to  position  and  character,— 
L.  R.,  A  331,  Address  and  Inquiry  Office,  the  “  Times  "  Office,  E.C. _ 

THE  NEW  RIVER _ ONE-FIFTH  PART  OF  A  KING’S  FREEHOLD  SHARE  in 

this  grand  historic  trading  Corporation,  conferring  the  Parliamentary  franchise  on  its 
holders,  and  yielding  an  annually  increasing  dividend,  the  last  being  at  the  rate  of  £2,15(1 
per  share  per  annum  ;  also  eighteen  £100  New  Shares  (fully  paid  up),  the  last  dividend 
(also  yearly  increasing)  having  been  nearly  10i  per  cent. 

TV/TESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  &  BOUSFIELD  will  SELL,  at  the 

-LYl-  Mart,  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  at  Two  precisely,  in  Twenty-eight  Lots— 

The  above  Important  ES  FATES,  for  the  investment  of  large  or  small  Capitalists,  Trustees, 
and  others.  The  property  is  as  secure  and  regular  as  Consols,  but  has  the  advantage  over  them 
of  a  large  annually  increasing  return,  with  the  reversion  to  bonus  additions  (which  iu  the  last 
ten  years  were  equal  to  about  one  year’s  income),  and  to  the  future  accretions  on  the  falling 
in  of  leases  on  landed  estates  of  great  value. 

Particulars  of  Messrs.  Warry,  Robins, anJ  BURGES,  Solicitors,  9  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
W.C. ;  at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  &  Bousfield,  24  Gresham-Street, 
Bank,  E.C. 

rrOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

-A-  AMERICA  ;  also  to  BRAZIL  and  IITVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  enabling  Tourists 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

Fur  information  as  to  the  Dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  l’acket  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

TJ  YDROPATIIY. —  SUDBIIOOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-A-  Physician— Dr.  ED  WARD  LANE, M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Tark. 

pRIGHTON.—  BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

^  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitcsof 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Servicein  thellotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


Y 
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41  Dr.  ROBT.  CHAS.  CROFT  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  light  when  trans¬ 
mitted  through  a  yellow  medium— not  only  in  disease,  but  also  in  other  conditions  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Amongst  the  latter.  Dr.  Croft  states  that,  from  experiments  lately  tried,  it  is  found 
that  those  who  wear  spectacles  may  derive  the  greatest  comfort  from  the  occasional  use  of 
h  yellow  medium,  particularly  when  writing  or  reading  at  night  or  in  the  bright  light  of  day* 
By  a  very  simple  contrivance,  spectacles  can  now  he  constructed  by  means  of  which— when¬ 
ever  the  eyes  begin  to  ache — immediate  relief  and  great  comfort  can  be  obtained.  Those  who 
have  tried  these  yellow  spectacles  assert  that  the  comfort  derived  therefrom  is  very  great. 
The  effect  of  this  light  will  probably  be  greatly  useful  as  an  aid  in  medical  treatment ;  and 
that  when  more  evidence  has  been  collected  some  striking  cases  will  be  published  in  the 
medical  journals.”— Public  Opinion ,  October  20,  1877. 

Mr.  R.  MARTIN,  Optician.  9  Giltspur  Street,  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  will  be  happy  to  give  every 
information  respecting  them.  They  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Croft 

XANTHOSCOPTIC  or  NON-ACTIN1C  SPECTACLES. 


JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


IIETORIC. — The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D.  D'ORSEY,  B.D.,  gives 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  Sermons,  Lectures,  Speeches, 
and  Addresses,  at  13  Prince’s  Square,  W. 


F  DENT  &  OO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

^  ®  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  Jfcc.  (Catalogued 
freeito  Her  Majesty, II. R. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  cf  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standurd  Clock  of  the  Roy a\ 
Obse  rvutory ,  G  reen  wich . 

IJENSON'S  WATCHES. — Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  Hill ,  London. 

F  EASON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  ail 

Climates. from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless.  Levers,  Pre* 
sentation.  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards.  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

F EASON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  ; 
also,  a9  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 

:SON’S  PAMPHLETS  "on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free, each 
lor  Two  Stamps.  Watches  sent  sufe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work, 44  Time  aud  Time  Tellers,” 

price  2s.  6d. 

.LIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

'  T  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  llis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  ot 
Wales. invites  inspection  of  his  show  ot 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d, 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  tiff 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
II is  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
con  tains,  upwards  ol  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stoek,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4.  5.  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  Lou¬ 
don,  W. 

UAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  450  Illus¬ 
trations,  with  PRICES  of  BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING,  and  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE,  sent 
free  by  post. 

195,  196, 197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON.  W. 


H 


EAL  &  SON’S  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  12s.  to 

38s.  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  28s.  to  160s. 
Lists  of  Sizes  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  195,  196,  197, 198  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London.  W. 

P  URN  IS  II  YOUR  HOUSE  w  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDEIt’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 

(  UIRISTMAS  GIFTS.-  CARTER’S  PATENT  LITERARY 

MACHINE  for  holding  a  Book,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  a  Bed,  Sofa,  or  Chair.  Prices 
from  21s.  Drawings  free. 

J.  CARTER, 6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  W. 

CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH 

^  DECORATIONS — U EATON.  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Brize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

( i LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window orother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.. Sole  Patentees.  Rathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

p  I  E  S  S  E  and  L  UB  I  N.  —  H  O  L  Y  BAZIL, 

-1-  HOLY  BAZIL _ RICH  and  RARE. 

This  is  the  most  rare  Perfume  distilled  from  the  HOLY  BAZIL  flower  of  Hindu 
(Ocymum  sanctum ),  so  remarkable  lor  its  unique  fragrance. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


YWEIO II  TOUR  CANDLES. — Many  foreign  light-weights 

'  ’  are  about.  All  the  CANDLES  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY, 
Limited,  nre  intended  to  he  exact  weight  without  the  wrapper.  Try  their  Gold  Medal 
PALM  I  TINE,  burning  brillian  lly  hut  slowly,  and  of  the  transparency  of  the  finest  Spermaceti. 
Try  also  their  NEW  PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  made  without  the  pop#r  case.  Order  of 
your  own  dealer. 


December  8, 1877.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


(CHINESE  IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  LOAN 

^  OF  1877, 

FOR  £1,604,276  Os.  lOd.  STERLING. 

Authorized  by  Imperial  Edict,  dated  the  Second  day  of  the  Ninth  Moon,  of 
the  III  year  of  the  Emperor  Kwong-Su  (October  8,  1877). 

In  Bonds  of  £100  each,  bearing  Interest  from  January  1, 
1878,  at  Eight  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  Payable 
February  28  and  August  31. 

The  Bonds  are  Redeemable  at  Par  within  Seven  Years  (1884)  by  Half- 
Yearly  Drawings. 

Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  London  in  Sterling, 

Or  in  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai  at  the  Exchange  of  the  day. 

Principal  and  Interest  secured  by  Charges  on  the  Customs’ 

Duties  of  the  principal  Treaty  Ports  of  China. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  98  PER  CENT. 


The  Hono  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street, 
London,  invite  Subscriptions  for  £ l ,604,276  Os.  lOd.  of  8  per  cent.  Bonds  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government,  at  the  price  of  £98  per  cent.,  payable  as  follows : — 

£10  per  cent,  on  application. 

10  „  „  allotment. 

78  January  10,  1878. 

£98 

The  Bonds  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half, 
yearly  on  February  28  and  August  31 ,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  in  London,  in  Sterling,  and  in  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai  at  the 
exchange  of  the  day.  The  first  Coupon,  for  £1  Gs.  8d.  (being  the  interest  from 
January  1,  1878,  to  February  28,  1878),  will  be  payable  on  February  28,  1878. 
Thereafter,  Coupons  for  each  six  months’  interest— namely,  £4 — will  be  payable  on 
August  31  and  February  28  in  each  year. 

The  Bonds  will  be  redeemed  at  par  within  seven  years  (1884)  by  thirteen  half- 
yearly  Drawings  of  £114,600  each,  payable  February  28  and  August  31,  the  first 
Drawing  being  payable  February  28,  1878,  and  the  balance,  £114,476  Os.  10d.,  being 
paid  o£E  June  14, 18S4. 

The  Drawings  will  take  place  in  London,  in  December  and  June  in  each  year, 
and  the  drawn  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  succeeding  February  28  and 
August  31,  after  which  dates  interest  on  the  Bonds  so  drawn  will  cease. 

The  Loan  has  been  authorized  by  an  Imperial  Edict,  dated  October  8,  1877,  which 
has  been  communicated  to  the  British  Legation  at  Pekin,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  the  British  Consul,  Shanghai,  dated  October  20,  1877. 

The  Loan,  principal  and  interest,  is  specially  secured  by  the  hypothecation  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs’  Revenue  of  the  Ports  of  Shanghai,  Canton,  Ningpo  and 
Hankow— the  Ports  which  have  the  largest  Customs’  Revenue  of  the  Empire— to 
the  extent  necessary  for  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  of 
the  said  Loan. 

The  total  Customs’  Revenue  at  the  Ports  named,  for  the  past  three  years,  have 
averaged  £2,005,500  per  annum,  and  the  total  Customs'  Reveuue  for  the  same  period 
at  all  the  Ports  in  China  have  averaged  £3,560,000  per  annum. 

The  existing  indebtedness  of  the  Imperial  Government  charged  against  the 
Customs'  Revenue,  including  the  amount  still  outstanding  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Government  Loan  1874-6,  amounts  to  £894,150.  The  amounts  of  the  outstanding 
Loans,  and  of  the  present  Loan,  are  therefore  together  about  £2,500,000,  or  a  little 
over  two-thirds  of  one  year’s  Customs’  Revenue.  The  payments  both  of  interest 
and  principal  on  account  of  previous  Loans  have  been  duly  and  punctually  met  by 
the  Chinese  Government. 

The  special  hypothecation  of  Customs*  Revenue  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  present 
Loan  is  constituted  by  the  deposit  in  China  with  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation  of  Customs’  Bonds,  signed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  of  the 
respective  Provinces  in  which  the  Ports  referred  to  are  situated,  and  by  the  European 
Commissioners  at  the  same  Ports,  which  Bonds  will  be  held  by  the  Bank  in  trust  for 
the  holders  of  this  Loan.  These  Customs’  Bonds  will  be  available  at  maturity,  in 
payment  of  Chinese  Customs’  Duties. 

Applications  in  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £10  per  cent.,  will 
be  received  by  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  31  Lombard 
Street,  London;  also  at  their  Offices  in  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai,  where  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Lists  are  openftd. 

Default  in  payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  due  date  will  render  all  previous 
payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

If  no  Allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  if  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  applied  for  is  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied 
towards  the  pa}Tnent  of  the  amount  due  ou  Allotment. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment  Letters  and  Bankers’ 
Receipts,  and  Bonds  to  Bearer,  when  ready,  will  be  exchanged  for  fully  paid-up 
Scrip. 

Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank¬ 
ing  Corporation,  31  Lombard  Street,  E  C.,  and  of  Messrs.  Panmure  Gordon 
&  Co.,  Stock  Brokers,  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

31  Lombard  Street,  London,  December  7,  1877. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  BE  CLOSED  ON  OR  BEFORE 
THE  15th  INSTANT. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


t>  o yal  exchange  assurance  corporation, 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A. D.  1720.1 
FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices — ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  ;  B ranch  Office — 29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.900.000. 


JAMES  STEWART  IIODGSON,  Esq..  Governor. 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


Directors . 

Robert  Barclay ,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edw  ard  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson.  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce.  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmaun.Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Gosehen,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Ileuth.  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Knowles,  Esq. 

Ney  ile  Lubbo<  k.  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Maleulmson.Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Win.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wigram.Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young.  Esq. 


"VTOTICE — The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 
i_N  due  at  Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9,  1878. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 


A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  lor  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  London. 


E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER,  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  muintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

1.  The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 

(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  auy  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  *' Loading”  was  reserved  for  future  Expenses  and  Profits  tsee  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 


T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

^  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  eflect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 

T  .  A  W  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIET  Y, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Invested  assets  on  December  31 , 1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  t lie  past  year .  488.970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last . . .  11,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4j  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1»79. 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

rTHE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LONDON— 2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

II.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 

TTNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY* 

^  25  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Total  Funds  invested  . £1,000,000 

Policies  in  Force,  with  Additions  . £2,200,000 


Bonus  Additions  for  every  £100  assured  have  for  the  last  50  years  been  at  the  average  Rate  oi 
£2  per  annum. 

For  Forms  of  Proposal  and  Information,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C..  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

Hand-in-hand  fire  and  life  insurance  office, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  Tilt;  PRO!  ITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


P 


HCENIX  EIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON-ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


} 


Secretaries. 


T.ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Opfice-73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


Tj1  QUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY". 

Established  1762.  MANSION-HOUSE  STREET.  LONDON. 

The  oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  system  in  the  world. 

The  Invested  Capital  of  the  Equitable  is  more  than  twenty-eight  times  its  renewal-premium 
income. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  2j  per  cent,  on  its  gross  annual 
income. 

It  has  never  allowed  Commission  or  employed  Agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000,000  have 
been  saved  to  the  Assured. 

J.  W.  STEPHENSON.  Actuary. 


rPHE  AGRA  BANK.  Limited. —  Established  in  1833, 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  nead  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  lbllowing  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  ou  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Hills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sules  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman, 
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TVTORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X v  Established  1936. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
JJEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
^TOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

-1-  the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 


RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 
rpiIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

J-  fumers  everywhere. 


TYINNE  FORD'S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

-A/  xhe  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants  172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


A  NOTHER  Cure  of  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Cough,  &c. — 

-LX.  Mr  HERON,  10  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  writes:  “Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS  allayed  the  inflammation  of  my  throat,  relieved  the  cough,  and  gave  me  ease  at 
once.”  They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


IVfUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— See 

At  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.  Now  ready,  postage  free. 


LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS _ E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole Proprietorsof  thecelebrated  Receipts. and 

Manufacturersot  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ i»2  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (.late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square),and  18Trinity  Street. London, S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby 

WILLS’  “  THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

▼  *  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  ‘  THREE  CASTLES.’ 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 


XT  U I)  IE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

ill  BOOKS. -See  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER,  Postage 
free,  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains:  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay ;  Burnaby’s 
Ride  to  Khiva  :  Wallace’s  Russia  :  Baker’s  Turkey  ;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  ;  Across  Africa,  by 
Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineau’s  Autobiography  ;  The  American  Senator,  by 
Anthony  Trollope  ;  A  Woman  Hater,  by  Charles  Reade  ;  By  the  Elbe,  by  Sarah  Tytler  ;  and 
several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selection 
of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure, 
and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction. and  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians 
and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


lyr UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

-^-’A  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  beobtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE.  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’6  Select  Library ,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


WILLS’  “CEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  »  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 
our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


TTINAHAN’S  L  L  WHISKY. 

A  A.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow^ 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  Dr.  IIarsall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste, aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”  20  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 

“  PRIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

A  LERIES  COMPANY,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1876. 

J  urors’  Award : 

“  YLERY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

^  This  line  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Deuiers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

rPHE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

A-  Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 


PHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

^  as  a  Case  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  Grant,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen’s  Quality,  as  suppliedto 
Her  Majesty.  42s.  per  doz.  net;  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality, 60s.  per  doz.  Prepayment  required. 
Carriage  free  in  England. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

■  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  X-  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature.  “LEA  x  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail, by  Dealersin  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


■UPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

-pRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

A-  “A  most  delicious  and  valuablearticle.” — Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. ’’—.Food,  Water  *  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dt.Hassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


ATATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

A  ^  the  French  Government. 


"YTICHY  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  xe. 


YTICHY  HAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

*  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


~VT ICHY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


"yilCHY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


"\7TOHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 


/CAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty -five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chert,  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart..  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

“  The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGII’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  found  it  u  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  latter,  where  it  will 
sustain  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes: 

M  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease, 
JONGII’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therapeutic  efficacy  than  any 
other  Cod- Liver  Oil  with  which  I  um  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  only  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints.  2s.  6d. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. ; 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consiguees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


rTHE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

A-  Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

***  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  burplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rPHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

A  of  TIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired, for  which  6d. each  will  be  given,  viz.: 
10  ,  74  ,  75  ,  76  ,  81.  88,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


STANDARD  BOOKS.  — A  CATALOGUE  of  the  BEST 

BOOKS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  Classified  and  Arranged  with  a  view  to  Easy 
Reference.  Gratis  on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  lurge  Discount  for  Cash — Edward 
Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. — A  Room  has  been  specially  fitted  and 

set  apart  for  this  department,  where  a  choice  collection  of  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN  and 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  may  be  seen.  A  large  Discount  lor  Cash.— Edward  Stafford, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BOUND  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  and  SCHOOL  PRIZES.— 

A  CATALOGUE  of  carefully  selected  BOOKS,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings.  Gratis 
on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash.— Edward  Stanford, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


"DOLANDI’S  FOREIGN  LIBRARY,  20  Berners  Street, 

At  London,  for  all  FOREIGN  BOOKS  on  SALE  or  CIRCULATION.  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  and  PROSPECTUSES  ready.  Terms,  42s.  and  21s.  per  annum;  6ix  months, 
22s.  6d. ;  three  idem,  12s.  ;  one,  4s.  6d.  List  of  30,000  withdrawn  books  at  reduced  prices,  gratis. 


New  Edition,  revised,  8  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Index  vol.  £3  3s. 

rPIIE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By  John  Htt,t.  Burton, 

A  Historiographer-Royal  for  Scotland.  Continued  in  this  Edition  down  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Lust  Jacobite  Insurrection. 

“  The  best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  National  being  and  life  of  Scotland.” 

Tunes. 

“  One  of  the  completest  histories  that  we  ever  saw  of  any  country.”— Saturday  Review. 
William  Blackwood  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Third  Edition,  4to.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  30s. 

TUIE  OPERATIONS  of  WAR  Explained  and  Illustrated. 

A  By  Major-General  HAMLEY,  C.B.,  Commandant  of  the  Staff  College. 

“  No  English  work  has  yet  at  all  matched  General  Hamley’s  Art  of  War.” 

'Times,  November  29. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


8vo.  with  Maps,  16s. 

(A  RE  AT  CAMPAIGNS  :  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  Principal 

AA  Military  Operations  which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  from  1796  to  1870.  By  Major 
C.  Adams,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  the  Royal  Military  and  Staff  Colleges.  Edited  by 
Captain  C.  COOPER  King,  R.  M.  Artillery  ;  Instructor  of  Tactics,  Royal  Military  College. 

“A  valuable  addition  to  English  military  literature.”— Times,  November  29. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


TESUS  THE  MESSIAH:  a  Narrative  Poem  and  Metrical 

^  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  Story.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Our  School  Field  Club,”  ”  The  Swan  and  her  Crew,”  &c.  Price  Gs. 

London  :  PROVOST  &  Co.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS  BY  CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,  D.D. 

"ENGLISH  READING  BOOKS.  ELEMENTARY  SERIES. 

AJ  Illustrated,  well  printed,  and  bound  strongly  in  cloth,  fcp.  8vo. 

The  Series  comprises : 

PRIMER — Teaching  only  one  sound  at  a  time,  64  pages,  3d. 

FIRST  READING  BOOK— on  the  same  principle,  80  pages,  4d. 

SECOND  READING  BOOK  128  pages,  6d. 

THIRD  READING  BOOK  224  pages,  Is. 

The  higher  Readers  will  follow  immediately, 

FIRST  POETRY  BOOK,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  112  pages  each,  6d.  ;  complete  (224  pages).  Is. 

ENGLISH  SPELLING  and  PRONOUNCING.  Arranged 

under  the  Vowel-Sounds : 

FIRST  GRADE.  64  pages,  4d. 

SECOND  GRADE.  64  pages,  4d. 

THIRD  GRADE.  76  pages,  5d. 

Complete  (20*1  pages),  Is. 

A  Sample  Copy  of  any  of  the  above  sent,  post  free,  to  teachers  on  application. 

London  :  William  Tegg  X  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 

Fcp.  cloth,  free  by  post,  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  LIFE  OF  ALI  PASHA ;  late  Vizier  of  Jannina,  and 

A  surnamed  “  ASLAN  ”  or  the  Lion.  By  R.  A.  Davenport,  Author  of  the  “  History  oh 
the  Bastille,”  xc. 

***  At  the  present  time  any  subject  relating  to  Turkey  or  its  Rulers  is  read  with  interest. 
London:  William  Tegg  &  Co.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Ready  December  15,  illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  cloth,  5s. 

/CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE;  with  Brief  Notes  on  Egypt  and 

Egyptian  Obelisks.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Brain  &  Co.,  26  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  8vo.  5s. 

A  VISION  of  HELL :  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  Translated  into 

AA  English  Tierce  Rhyme.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Dante  and  liis  TrauslationEi 
By  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S. 

London  :  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row. 
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SIR  ERSKINE  MAY’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  18s. 

rr HE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1760-1871.  By 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine  Mat,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition. 


By  the  same  Author,  just  published,  2  vols.  8vo.  32s, 


DEMOCRACY  in 

u  gjr  Thomas  May  has  chosen  a  splen¬ 
did  subject ;  a  work  on  which  has  so 
long  been  wanted  that  one  cannot  but 
wonder  that  he  should  have  been  allowed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  make 

a  really  great  effort  to  supply  it . 

The  book  well  merits  and  repays  atten¬ 
tive  study  ;  but  it  is  one  to  be  studied  m 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  not  of  submissive 


EUROPE,  a  History. 

acquiescence.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scho¬ 
lar  and  of  a  healthy  and  well-cultivated 

political  mind . It  assembles  areally 

vast  amount  of  instructive  and  inter¬ 
esting  information  relating  to  one  of 
the  greatest  subjects  that  could  engage 
the  human  mind,  and  it  is  lucidly  and 
agreeably  written.” — -Athenaeum, 


London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


RUSSIA  IN  ARMENIA. 

This  day,  Svo.  Is. 

ENGLAND'S  POLICY  and  PERIL  :  a  Letter  to  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “  Tory  Horrors.” 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 

Oil  Monday  will  be  published, 

THE  THIRD  THOUSAND  OF 

OUR  TRIP  TO  BLUNDERLAND. 

“  THE  STUPIDEST  BOOK  THAT  EVER  WAS  WRITTEN." 

Saturday  Revietc,  December  1,  1877. 


Iu  One  Volume,  with  13  Portraits  and  13  Views  in  Permanent  Photo¬ 
graphy,  2  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations,  royal  4to.  price  52s.  6d.  cloth, 
or  Large  Paper,  imperial  4to.  price  £5  5s.  cloth, 

rFHE  HISTORY  of  the  IMPERIAL  ASSEM- 

BLAGE  at  DELHI,  held  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  to  celebrate  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Title  of  Empress  of  India  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria  ;  including 
Historical  Sketches  of  India  and  her  Princes  Past  and  Present.  By  J. 
Talboys  Wheeler,  Author  of  “  History  of  India,”  “  Geography  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,”  &c. 

London,  Long-mans  &  Co. 

E.  J.  ARMSTRONG'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

In  fcp.  8 vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  price  7s.  Gd. 

TIIE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

Edited  by  his  Brother,  G.  F.  Armstrong,  Author  of  “  Ugoue,"  “  The  Tragedy 
of  Israel,”  &c. 

*•  His  young  star  will  continue  to  shine  before  the  eyes  of  all  who  study  English 
poetry.”— Sainte-Beuve. 

rpiIE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  EDMUND  J.  ARMSTRONG. 

JL  New  Edition,  comprising  Stories  of  Wicklow  and  other  Poems  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished.  With  Portrait  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  and  a  Vignette.  Uniform,  price  5s. 

TASSAYS  and  SKETCHES.  By  E.  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 

-i-J  by  his  Brother,  G-.  F.  Armstrong.  Uniform,  price  5s. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

T  OGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE:— 

J— ^  Deductive,  4s.  Gd.  Inductive,  6s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.  Gd. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  Gd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Ready  this  day,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

rfHE  PICTURE  AMATEUR'S  HANDBOOK  and  DIO- 

J-  TIONARY  of  PAINTERS  ;  being  a  Guide  for  Visitors  to  Public  and  Private  Picture 
Galleries  and  for  Art  Students,  including  an  Explanation  of  the  various  Methods  of  Painting 
and  Instructions  for  Cleaning,  Re-lining,  and  Restoring  Oil  Paintings,  a  Glossary  of  Terms, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Schools  of  Painting,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  giving 
the  Copyists  and  Imitators  of  each  Master.  By  Philippe  Daryl,  13. A. 

Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7  Stationers’  Hall  Court.  London,  E.C.  _ 

TYE  LA  RUE  &  CO.\S  INDELIBLE  RED  LETTER 

L'  DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET  CALENDARS  for  1878.  in 
great  variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers,  _ 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. _ 

TNE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PLAYING  CARDS.  The  New 

J-'  Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale 
only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 

BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

“  TNEXTER  ”  PLAYING  CARDS,  with  rounded  Corners  and 

-L'  Patent  Index-pips,  extra  thin,  and  highly  burnished  on  both  sides.  Of  all  Book¬ 
sellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co..  London. 


DE  LA  RUE’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  in  great  variety, 

prepared  from  Original  Designs  and  Illustrated  by  Original  Verses.  Of  all  Booksellers 
2ind  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. _ 

GO-BANG,  a  Japanese  Game,  with  Board  arranged  on  an 

improved  principle.  Counters,  and  “Guide”  by  “Cavendish.”  Retails  at  5s.  and 
upwards.  Of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

WHIST,  the  Laws  and  Principles  of.  By  “  Cavendish.”  Of 

▼  V  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 


all  Booksellers  c 
Thos.  De  La  Rue  &.  Co..  London. 


By  the  same  Author, 


TT  CARTE,  The  Laws  of,  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club,  with  a 

-A  J  Treatise  oil  tire  Game,  2s.  Gd.  ROUNIJ  GAMES  AT  CARDS.  Is.  Gd.  PIQUET. 
3s.  Gd.  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  BADMINTON,  E.  POCKET  GUIDES,  each  Gd.: 
WHIST  (3J  Guide:  Laws;  Leads.  BCZIQUE.  POLISH  BGZIQUE.  ECARIE. 
EUCHRE.  SPOIL  FIVE.  CRIBBAGE.  CALABRASELLA.  SIXTY-SIX.  GO-BANG. 
BACKGAMMON.  CHESS.  DRAUGHTS.  Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  De  La  Rce  S:  Co..  London. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  TRE.ATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

-AJl  Diseases  induced  by  it.  By  Hcgii  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
London  :  II.  RENSHAW,  356  Strand. 


PROTOPLASM. 


By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London:  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


Third 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  Gd.:  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

“ ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  4  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— Public  Opinion. 

London :  BailliSre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 


THE  GIFT  BOOK  TO  THE  YOUNG  FOR  THE 
SEASON. 


1  vol.  large  Svo.  pp.  xx.-504,  -with  46  Woodcuts,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 
tops,  21s. 

THE  MABIYOGION,  from  the  Llyfr  Coch  o 

Hergest.  Translated  into  English  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 

The  Mabinogion  (literally,  “  Boys’  Stories  ”)  of  Wales  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  their  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  As  a  collection  of  ancient 
traditions  and  legendary  narratives,  they  possess  sufficient  interest  to  attract 
the  student  of  comparative  mythology  and  folklore,  as  well  as  the  youthful 
reader  who  delights  in  tales  of  warlike  and  strange  adventure,  of  knights 
who  encounter  giants,  goblins,  and  sorcerers,  of  beauty  wronged  and 
redressed. 


BERNARD  QUARITCII,  15  PICCADH.LY,  LONDON. 


NEW  STORY  BY  “OUIDA,”  AUTHOR  OF  “PUCK,”  &c. 

THE  MARRIAGE-PLATE. 

Bv  “  OUIDA.” 

***  This  New  Story  will  appear  in  “  THE  WHITEHALL  REVIEW  ”  ANNUAL, 
to  be  issued  December  18,  price  Is. 

G  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


“L’ART.” 

“L’ART”:  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  l’ear.  Upwards  of  60  Etchings  in 
the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“  L’ART.”  The  Times  says:  “It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 
kind.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says  :  “  Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  World  says :  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  of  aesthetic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

“  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
LONDON  OFFICE,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


Second  Edition  now  ready,  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  DECEMBER 

Contains  : 

HYDROPHOBIA  AND  RABIES.  By  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  REFORM  OF  TIIE  CRIMINAL  LAW.  By  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen. 

NONCONFORMISTS  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS.  By  Rev.  A.  K.  Cherrill,  M.A. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  SUNBEAM.  Part  IV.-Tlirough  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  (with  a  Map).  By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 

CHEAP  TELEGRAMS.  By  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

SOUTH  SLAVONIANS  AND  RAJPOOTS.  By  Sir  IIenry  Sumner  Maine. 
AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  Godfrey  Turner. 

SOME  CURRENT  FALLACIES  ABOUT  TURKS,  BULGARIANS,  AND  RUSSIANS. 
By  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  KHEDIVE.  By  Edward  Dicey. 

TIIE  POOR  OF  INDIA.  By  Charles  Grant. 

RECENT  SCIENCE. 


nENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


■RLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER  1877. 

U  No.  DCCXLVI.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: 

THE  TENDER  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IRENE  MACGILLICUDDY. 

Part  I. 

PELASGIC  MYKENiE. 

MINE  IS  THINE.  Part  VI. 

TIIE  OPIUM-EATER. 

TIIE  WIDOW’S  CLOAK. 

TIIE  PARLIAMENTARY  RECESS. 

POEMS.  By  J.  R.  S. 

An  Unknown  Game— A  Man’s  Regret— At  Her  Door« 

THE  STORM  IN  THJj)  EAST.  No.  VII. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


MEW  BATHS,  ST.  PANORAS.— See  THE  BUILDER  of 

this  Week  for  View;  also  View  of  Limburg-on-Lahn  ;  “Restoration”  Abroad— The 
Grosvenor  Gallery— Architecture  of  Russia— George  Semple— Barrow-on-Furness— Clubs  in 
Autumn— Birmingham  To-day— Discussion  of  the  “Flat”  System.  4d. ;  by  post,  4id. 

46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


(CONSUMPTION  :  its  Proximate  Cause  and  Specific  Treatment 

by  the  Hypophosphites,  upon  the  Principles  of  Stocchiological  Medicine.  By  John 
Francis  Churchill,  M.D.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Direct  Treatment  of  Respiratory 
Diseases  (Asthma.  Bronchitis,  &e.)  by  Stocchiological  Inhalants.  And  Reports  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Churchill,  Campbell,  lleslop.  Sterling,  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gomez, 
Maestrc,  Parigot,  Reinvillier.  Galvez,  Leriverend,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras, 
Bougard,  Tirifahv,  Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Panegrossi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Ascenzi,  Regnoli, 
Valeutini,  Cusati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedeli.  Price  21s. 

London :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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TRUBNER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo.  pp.  xvi.—  2G0,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RELIGION  IN  CHINA: 

Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of  the 
Chinese;  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of 
Christian  Conversion  amongst  that  People. 

By  JOSEPH  EDKINS,  D.D. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  xx.— 250,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGION 

TO  THE  SPREAD  OP  THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS. 

By  Professsor  C.  P.  TIELE. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  ESTLIJT  CARPENTER,  M.A.,  with 
the  Author’s  assistance. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “THE  YOUNG 
MECHANIC.” 

Imperial  16mo.  with  30  Engravings,  pp.  viii.— 344,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOY  ENGINEERS: 

What  they  Did,  and  How  they  Did  It. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  LUKIN,  Author  of  “The  Young  Mechanic,”  &c. 

Tost  8vo.  pp.  344,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  RULE  AND  NATIVE 
OPINION  IN  INDIA: 

A  Series  of  Gleanings  from  the  Notes  of  a  Journalist  in  the 
Years  1870-72,  and  again  in  1874. 

By  JAMES  ROUTLEDGE. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi — 106,  cloth,  5s. 

A  LIFE  OF  JENGHIZ  KHAN. 

Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with  an  Introduction, 

By  R.  K.  DOUGLAS, 

Of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Chinese  at  King’s  College. 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  350  pages  each,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 

“  It  is  to  Lessing  that  an  Englishman  would  turn  with  readiest  affection.  We  cannot  bu 
wonder  that  more  of  this  man  is  not  known  among  us.”— Thomas  CaulylE. 

LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  57  and  59  LUDGATE  HILL. 

UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OP  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OP  THE 

LIFE 

OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

The  Work  will  be  complete  in  Four  Volumes. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 

Just  published,  large  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates,  cloth,  35s. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT: 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse,  and  Stove  Plants. 

By  ROBERT  THOMPSON, 

Of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S. 

Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  Co-Editor  of  the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  &c. 
Assisted  by  several  Eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  only  thoroughly  comprehensive  work  adapted  equally 
Well  for  the  gardener  and  the  gentleman  amateur. "—Gardener's  Magazine. 


LONDON  :  BLACKIE  &  SON.  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 
AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS, 


A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dullingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter.’’— Athenaeum.  . 

“  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library  shelves  with 
Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  HUMOUR.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,” 
&c.  2  vols.  21s.  [December  14. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS  :  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c.  2  vols.  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PIICEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  Blacketts 
Standard  Library.”  Price  5s.  boimd  and  Illustrated. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

DORIS  BA  RUG  H.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  “  Diane,”  &c.  3  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols.  * 

*•  A  very  good  book,  cleverly  and  carefully  written.” — Post. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

44  A  bright  story,  full  of  life  and  character,  thoroughly  entertaining  and  true  to  nature.”— Post. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

44  Queenie,”  44  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

An  exceedhigly  pleasant  and  enjoyable  story  ."—Academy. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Tiiynne. 

Author  of  44  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

44  This  story  is  interesting  and  very  well  told.”— Spectator. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  BEAR,  by  Geougiana  M.  Chaik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  WILL.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  44  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  &c.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


44  The  truest  philosopher  of  our  own  days— Walter  Scott.”— Rusk  in. 

New  Illustrated  Half-crown  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  One  or  more  Novels  complete 
in  each  volume,  with  Full-page  and  other  Engravings  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition, 
handsomely  bound  in  a  new  style  ready  for  the  Library,  with  Vignette  Portrait  of  Author 
on  side  in  gold. 

WAVERLEY,  with  35  Illustrations  (10  Full-page), 
IVANIIOE,  with  3G  Illustrations  (10  Full-page),  and 
KENILWORTH,  with  35  Illustrations  (10  Full-page),  are  now 

ready,  and  others  will  follow  Monthly. 


LOGRONO :  a  Metric  Drama  in  Two  Acts.  By  Frederick  Cerny. 

Crown  8vo.  with  29  Original  Illustrations  by  T.  Walter  Wilson,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges, 
price  10s.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  at  the  LAKES.  Fourteen  Poems,  hy 

the  Rev.  Canon  Bell,  M.A.  Title-page;  4to.  Illuminated  by  Mrs.  Conyers  Morrell, 
cloth  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  for  FRET  CUTTING  and  WOOD  CARVING. 

By  F.  E.  Hulme,  F.L.S. ,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 44  Bards  and  Blossoms,”  &c.  Twenty-four 
large  Plates  of  Original  Desigus.  Large  imperial  4to.  gold  and  black,  7s.  6a. 

Complete  Catalogue,  post  free,  on  application. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 


]\,T  ARCUS  WARD’S  FLORAL  DATE  CARDS.  A 

-*-*-*-  charming  Novelty.  Twelve  appropriate  Designs,  one  for  each  Month,  printed  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  with  English  Saws  or  Mottoes  for  the  Months,  per  set  Is.  6d.  in  cloth,  morocco, 
or  Russia  case,  to  stand  upright  on  the  table,  from  2s.  to  5s.  6d. 

A  Series  in  Red  and  Black,  Is.  per  set,  is  also  ready. 

MARCUS  WARD’S  CHRISTMAS  WALL  DECORATIONS. 

To  supply  n  want  long  felt,  MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.  ore  issuing  an  entirely  New  Set  of 
WALL  TEXTS  and  GREETINGS,  on  a  large  scale,  suitable  fur  the  Decoration  oi 
Places  of  Worship,  and  for  Home  use,  Assemblies.  & c.,  each  Is.,  2s.  and  4s.. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

MARCUS  WARD’S  CONCISE  DIARIES  for  the  POCKET 

for  1878.  The  highest,  handiest,  and  best  Series  yet  [published.  Printed  in  blue  and 
gold,  and  in  three  sizes.  In  various  styles  of  bindings. 

MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS.  The  New 

Designs  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Fancy  Dealers.  The  Trade 
only  supplied  by  the  Manufacturers. 

CALENDAR  of  the  SEASONS  for  1878:  a  Pocket  Calendar. 

With  4  exquisite  Coloured  Plates,  6d. 

TIME  FLIETH,  TIME  TRIETH:  a  Calendar  for  1878.  In 

Chromo-Lithography,  with  Poetry  and  General  Information,  Is. 

SHAKSPERIAN  CALENDAR  for  1878 :  a  Changeable  Date 

Block  for  the  Wall,  in  large  type,  with  a  pertinent  quotation  from  Shakspere  for  every 
day  in  the  year,  times  of  Sunrise  and  Sunset,  Moon  changes,  and  other  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Printed  in  colours,  Is. 

Wholesale  only  of 

MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  AND  BELFAST. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued,  5  vols.  demy  8vo.  £2  12s.  Gd. 

MODERN  EUROPE.  From  the  Fall  of 

Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire,  A. D.  1453-1871. 
By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D. 

This  work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  has  been  revised 
throughout  for  this  edition,  with  the  introduction  of  fresh  matter  and  the 
addition  of  new  chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1871. 

The  book  is  not  only  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  general  reader,  but 
is  also  well  adapted  for  Students  preparing  for  Examination.  Its  use  as  a 
work  of  reference  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  very  full  Tables  of  Contents 
to  each  volume  and  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
make  further  researches  will  also  find  references  throughout  the  work  to  the 
authorities  which  have  been  consulted. 


Second  Edition,  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time, 
crown  8  vo.  10s.  Gd. 

KENT’S  COMMENTARY  on  INTER- 

NATIONAL  LAW.  Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D..  Judge  of  County  Courts, 
and  Law  Professor  at  Gresham  College,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Laws  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge :  Leighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 

London :  Stevens  &  Sons,  Chancery  Lane. 


Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

ARISTOPHANIS  RANAE.  The  “Frogs” 

of  Aristophanes.  A  Revised  Text,  with  English  Notes,  and  a  Preface.  By 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.,  Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London,  Editor 
of  ^Eschylus,”  “  Euripides,”  &c. 

Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co. 


Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  AJAX  of  SOPHOCLES.  With  Notes, 

Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  C.  E.  Palmer,  M.A. 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  MBS.  EWING. 

Small  post  8vo.  with  4  Illustrations,  5s. 

A  GREAT  EMERGENCY;  and  other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of  “  A  Flat  Iron  for  a  Farthing,”  “  Six  to  Sixteen,”  &c.  &c. 

“  Never  has  Mrs.  Ewine  published  a  more  charming  volume  of  stories,  and  that  is  saying  a 
very  great  deal.  From  the  first  to  the  last  the  book  overflows  with  the  strange  knowledge  of 
child  nature  which  so  rarely  survives  childhood  ;  and,  moreover,  with  inexhaustible  quiet 
humour  which  is  uever  anything  but  innocent  and  well-bred,  never  priggish,  and  never 
cl  u  msy .  ” — ,4  cudem  y. 


Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  pp.  700,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8s.  6d. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME 

for  1877.  Edited  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty. 

Containing  Stories  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Flora  Ma9son,  and 
others— Translations  from  the  German,  French,  and  Swedish — Short  Stories — 
Fairy  Tales— Papers  on  Historical  Subjects — Natural  History  Articles— Short 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Persons — Verses— A  Christmas  Play,  by  Douglas 
Straight — Acrostics — Correspondence — Book  Notices,  andt  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

Former  Volumes  may  still  be  had,  some  at  Reduced  Prices. 


LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET, 
COVENT  GARDEN. 


V.  H.  PRESCOTT’S  WORKS. 


New  Edition,  12  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  £6  Gs. 

THE 

WORKS  OF  W.  H.  PRESCOTT. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  all  the  Additional  Notes  by  JOHN  FOSTER  KIRK, 
and  Portraits,  Maps,  &c,  engraved  on  steel. 

List  of  the  Volumes,  which  can  also  be  had  separately  : 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  PHILIP  the  SECOND. 

3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  FERDINAND  and  ISABELLA.  2  vols. 

price  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CONQUEST  of  MEXICO.  2  vols.  21s. 
THE  HISTORY  of  the  CONQUEST  of  PERU.  2  vols.  21s. 
THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  CHARLES  the  FIFTH. 

2  vols.  21s. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  1  vol.  10a.  6d. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS.  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


Now  ready,  the  New  Edition  (Fourth),  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE. 


LONDON  :  J.  &  A.  CIIURCIIILL. 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAVY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy's  Hospital. 

“  A  standard  work  of  reference.”— Lancet. 

"  A  book  of  first-rate  merit.” — Practitioner. 

"  Very  full  and  exhaustive  throughout.”— Spectator. 

"A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar.”—  Chemical  News. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 

- 0 - 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  DECEMBER. 

Contents : 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MANHOOD  SUFFRAGE.  By  the  Right  lion.  R.  LOWE,  M.P. 
THE  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  MARSHAL.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
HUMMING-BIRDS.  By  ALFRED  R.  WALLACE. 

DR.  NEWMAN’S  THEORY  OF  BELIEF.  II.  By  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

POLITICAL  DISSENT.  By  Rev.  J.  GUINNESS-ROGERS. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  MEDICI.  By  J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

HELL  AND  THE  DIVINE  VERACITY.  By  lion.  LIONEL  TOLLE31ACIIE. 

HAS  INDIA  FOOD  FOR  ITS  PEOPLE  ?  By  II.  J.  S.  COTTON. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


OX  THE  FRONTIER:  Reminiscences  of  Wild 

Sport,  Personal  Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.  By  J.  S.  Campion.  Demy 
8vo.  with  Illustrations.  [Next  week. 


CHARLES  BIANCONI  :  a  Biography,  1786- 

1875.  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Morgan  John  O'Connell.  Demy  8vo. 

[Next  week. 

BIOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Charles  Letourneau. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s.  [This  day. 

Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science.” 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Paul  Topinard. 

With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul  Broca,  Secretary  of  the  Soci6t6  d’Anthro- 
pologie.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  [In  December, 

Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science.” 


CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  Second  Series. 

By  John  Motile  y.  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century— Robespierre— Turgot 
— Death  of  Mr.  Mill — Mr.  Mill  on  Religion— On  Popular  Culture— Macaulay. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  :  a  Political 

Biography,  1670-1745.  By  A.  C.  Ewald,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Prince  Charles  Stuart.”  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  and  SEA-FISHING 

TRIPS,  ,vt  HOME  and  oil  the  CONTINENT.  By  “  WILD  FOWLER,” 
“  Snaeshot.”  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 


THE  IMITATION  of  CHRIST.  By  Thomas 

A’KEMns.  Beautifiully  Illustrated  Edition,  demy  Svo.  16s. 


NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for 

COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery,  forming  the  Course  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  School.  With  List  of  Utensils  necessary,  and  Lessons  on  Cleaning 
Utensils.  Compiled  by  R.  O.  C.  Large  crown  Svo.  8s. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “FASHION  AND  PASSION.' 
Second  Edition,  3  vols. 

WHO  IS  SHE? 

A  Mystery  of  Mayfair. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Fashion  and  Passion.” 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

PLAY  or  PAY  :  a  Novelette.  By  Captain 

Hawley  Smart,  Author  of  “  Breezie  Langton,"  “  Bound  to  Win.” 

[Next  week. 


THE  MISSING  WILL.  By  Herbert  Broom, 

LL.D.  3  vols.  [ Next  week. 


FRANK  RALEIGH  of  WATERCOMBE  : 

a  Tale  of  Sport,  Love,  and  Adventure.  By  the  Author  of  “  Wolf-hunting  in 
Brittany."  3  vols.  [This  day. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANNIE  THOMAS. 

A  LAGGARD  in  LOVE.  By  Annie  Thomas 

(Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  Author  of  “  Dennis  Donne.”  3  vols. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CLYTIE.” 

THE  QUEEN  of  BOHEMIA.  By  Joseph 

Hatton.  2  vols. 


J.  S:  A.  CHURCHILL,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 
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GRIFFITH  &  F ARRAN’S  GEORGE 


ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS’ 


LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


MASTERPIECES  of  ANTIQUE  ART.  From  the 

Vatican,  the  Louvre,  and  the  British  Museum.  By  Stephen  Thompson, 
Author  of  “  Old  English  Homes,”  &c.  Twenty-five  Examples  in  Permanent 
Photography.  Super- royal  4to.  elegantly  bound,  42s. 

The  Venus  of  Milo — The  Apollo  Belvedere — The  Discobolus— The  Laocoon — 
The  Theseus,  &c. 

“  The  photographs . are  excellent . the  essays  written  in  an  agreeable  style.  Much  of 

what  Mr.  Thompson  has  written  is  certainly  pleasant,  and  not  uninstructive  to  read,  and  much 
of  what  he  has  photographed  is  worthy  to  rank  under  the  title  he  has  given  to  all.”— Times. 

“  Cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  large  value  to  all  who  practise,  study,  or  love  art.’ 

Art  Journal. 

WILTON  of  CUTHBERT’S  :  a  Story  of  Oxford 

Undergraduate  Life.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  with 
6  Illustrations  by  John  Lawson,  5s. 

“  University  life  is  described  with  the  minuteness  of  personal  knowledge.”— Daily  News. 

“  A  pleasant  story  for  young  readers.” — Athenatum. 

“More  interesting  than  many  a  romance  of  the  season.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  entertaining  picture  of  the  social  aspect  of  University  life.” 

Oxford  Chronicle. 

By  the  Same,  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 
HAIRBREADTH  ESCAPES;  or,  the  Adventures  of  Three  Boys  in  South 
Africa.  Second  Edition,  with  8  Illustrations. 

“  An  exciting  record  of  sport.” — Graphic. 

“  Will  delight  the  heart  of  all  English  boys.”— Standard. 

THE  THREE  ADMIRALS,  and  the  ADVENTURES 

of  their  YOUNG  FOLLOWERS.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Illustrated  by 
J.  R.  Wells  and  C.  J.  Staniland,  6s. ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“Will  be  especially  welcome  to  readers  who  remember  the  ‘The  Three  Lieutenants  ’  and 
‘The  Three  Midshipmen.’  Mr.  Kingston  is  master  of  his  subject.  Not  only  affords  amuse¬ 
ment  but  conveys  incidentally  a  large  amount  of  information.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  youthful  readers.” — Truth. 

“  All  boys  must  be  delighted  with  Mr.  Kingstou’s  new  volume.”— Tablet. 

By  the  same  Author,  Uniform  -with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 

THE  MISSING  SHIP  :  Notes  from  the  Log  of  the  Ouzel  Galley. 

THE  THREE  COMMANDERS :  Active  Service  in  Modern  Days. 

THE  THREE  LIEUTENANTS  :  Naval  Life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN.  New  Edition. 

HURRICANE  HURRY  :  A  Naval  Officer  Afloat  and  on  Shore. 

CAST  ADRIFT  :  the  Story  of  a  Waif.  By  Mrs. 

Herbert  Martin.  8  Illustrations  by  Miss  C.  Paterson,  3s.  6d. ;  gilt,  4s. 

“  Mrs.  Martin  writes  in  a  bright  natural  manner  always  appreciated  by  young  people.” 

“A  charming  story.” — Rock.  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Thoroughly  litted  for  a  gift-book.” — Graphic.  “  Pleasantly  told.” — Pictorial  World. 


LITTLE  MAY’S  FRIENDS ;  or.  Country  Pets  and 

Pastimes.  By  Annie  Whittem.  With  10  Illustrations  by  Harrison  Weir, 
price  3s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 

“An  interesting  and  well-written  story.” — Athenaeum. 

“  Girls  will  delight  in  the  book.” — Scotsman. 

.  “  Pleasantly  written,  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  animals  which  most  children  6hare.” 

“  The  tale  is  one  of  the  best  all  through.” — Nonconformist.  Daily  News. 

A  STORY  OF  ETON  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

TALENT  in  TATTERS  ;  or,  Some  Vicissitudes  in 

the  Life  of  an  English  Boy.  By  Hope  Wraythe.  With  S  Illustrations,  3s.  Gd.; 
gilt,  4s. 

“  This  interesting  little  story.”—  Pall  Mall  Gazette , 

“  A  pure,  pretty  story.”— John  Bull.  “  A  pretty  enough  story ." —Athenaeum. 

“  The  story  is  well  told,  and  capitally  sustained.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 

“THOSE  UNLUCKY  TWINS!”  By  Annette 

Lyster.  With  10  Illustrations  by  John  Proctor,  2s.  6d. 

“  A  spirited  narrative.” — Saturday  Review. 

“Avery  pretty  story.  These  young  people  are  amusing  and  loveable  through  all  their 
scrapes,  and  we  are  sorry  to  close  the  book  upon  them.”—  Pall,  Moll  (,'azettc. 

“  Told  with  thorough  humour  and  naturalness.  One  that  old  boys  and  girls  with  grey  hairs 
on  their  heads  may  read  and  laugh  ovor.”— Nonconj'ormist. 


TEN  of  THEM  ;  or,  the  Children  of  Danehurst.  By 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Bray,  Author  of  “  Jack  a  Nory,”  “  Petite,”  &c.  With  12  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  H.  Collins,  2s.  6d. 

“  A  boys’  book  for  which  we  avow  a  weakness.  Full  of  humour  and  kindness  and  the  joy  of 
adventurous  boyhood.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  A  lively  story.” — Christian  World.  “  A  pretty  and  ingenious  story.”— Taller. 


THE  SECRET  of  WREXFORD  ;  or,  Stella  Desmond’s 

Search.  By  Esther  Carr.  With  8  Illustrations  by  Miss  C.  Paterson,  2s.  6d. 

“  An  uncommonly  pretty  story  for  little  girls.”— Truth* 

“  Cannot  fail  to  interest  girl  readers.”— A  tint  Judy. 

“  The  heroine  is  a  charming  little  girl.”—  Tatler. 

MADELON.  By  the  Same.  Illustrated,  2s.  6d. 

“  A  pretty  story,  well  worth  telling.”— Times. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  M.  E.  B. 


THE  THREE  WISHES.  Illustrated  by  C.  0.  Murray. 

Price  Is.  Gd. 

“  A  well-written  story.” — Christian  Aye. 

“  A  good  story  for  girls  growing  up  to  womanhood.”— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“  Very  readable.”— Church  Tina  s.  -  The  mrral  atmosphere  is  fresh  and  pure.”— Fountain. 

“  Charming  little  work  for  girls.”— Christian  Wor  d. 

By  the  Same,  all  Illustrated  by  Eminent  Artists. 

BRAVE  NELLY  ;  or,  Weak  Hands  and  Willing  Heart.  Third  Thousand, 

price  Is.  6d. 


LITTLE  LISETTE,  the  Orphan  of  Alsaee.  Uniform  in  size  and  price. 
ADVENTURES  of  EWET,  the  Chinese  Girl.  2s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 
CLEMENT’S  TRIAL  and  VICTORY.  Price  3s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  4s. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LATIN  READING-BOOK. 

BRITANNIA  :  a  Collection  of  the  Principal  Passages 

in  Latin  Authors  that  refer  to  this  Island.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes  by 
Thomas  S.  Cayzer,  Head-Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  Bristol, 
Author  of  “  One  Thousand  Arithmetical  Tests,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  Map 
and  33  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  task  is  admirably  done.” — School  Guardian. 

“  A  very  useful  book.” — School  Board  Chronicle. 

“A  very  happy  notion  carefully  tarried  out  ."—Educational  Times. 


CHEAP  RE- ISSUE  OF 

PICTORIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  Instruction  of 

Young  Children.  On  a  sheet  30  by  22  inches,  price  Is.  6d. ;  mounted  on 
rollers,  3s.  6d. 

“In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher  might  be  a  valuable  and  attractive  help  to  the  teaching 
of  the  elements  ot  Geography.”— Nature.  ° 

“  An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  maps.”— School  Board  Chronicle. 

Admirably  suited  tor  teaching  the  meaning  of  common  geographical  terms.” 

_  School  Guardian . 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

— ♦ — 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS  OP  LORNE. 

THE  NEW  FLORAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of  FLOWER  and 

SONG.  Compiled  by  Alicia  Amy  Leith.  Containing  Extracts  from  the 
Works  of  the  best  English  Poets,  Past  and  Present.  Illustrated  with  12  Plorai 
Designs  by  the  Compiler,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  4to.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

“Nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  in  the  volume.  The  typography  is  of  the  best  ;  the  paper  is 
thick  and  suitable  fur  writing  :  the  best  taste  has  been  shown  in  the  selections  of  poetry  ;  and 
altogether  the  book  is  worthy  to  be  dedicated,  as  it  is,  to  the  Princess  Louise.” — Scotsman. 

“  Is  appropriately,  and  by  permission  ,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Louise.  Marchioness  of  Lome, 
whose  taste  for  art  and  tor  whatever  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  is  well  known.” 

Inveimess  Courier. 

“The  twelve  floral  designs  by  the  compiler,  printed  in  colours  by  Edmund  Evans,  are- 
generally  very  delicate  and  graceful,  and  all  are  above  the  average  merit  of  mere  book  orna¬ 
mentation.”—  Daily  News . 


ROUTLEDGE’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BOXES. 

THE  FOUQUE  LIBRARY.  Containing  the  Four  Seasons, 

Romantic  Fiction,  the  Magic  Ring,  Minstrel  Love,  Thiodolf  the  Icelander, 
and  Wild  Love.  6  vols.  in  a  box.  25s. 

EVERY  BOY'S  LIBRARY.  Containing  Twelve  Books  for 

Boys  in  a  box.  By  Jules  Verne,  W.  H.  G.  Kixgstox,  R.  M.  Ballaxtyne, 
and  others.  21s. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  DRAWING-ROOM  EDITION  OP 
LAMB’S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

TALES  from  SHAKESPEARE.  Designed 

o 

for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  By  Charles  Lamb.  4to.  with  184  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  10s.  Gd. 

“  Such  standard  literature  is  always  welcome.  The  paper  aud  type  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.”— Academy. 

“  As  a  Christmas  present  for  intelligent  boys  and  girls  the  book  could  scarcely  be  surpnesed.,r 

Scotsman. 

“  Would  make  an  excellent  present  to  young  people.”— Manchester  Guardian. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  NEW  SEVEN- AND-SIX- 

PENNY  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK :  a  Manual  of  Exercises, 

Amusements,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Hexry  Mackarxess.  With  many  Illustrations 
and  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  New 

Red-line  Edition,  with  the  Author’s  Notes  and  8  Fall-page  Illustrations, 
price  7s.  Gd. 

“  Well  got  up,  aud  the  illustrations  are  above  the  average.  The  volume  is  one  to  be  prized 
on  all  accounts.”— Scotsman. 

POET’S  CORNER  :  Selections  from  the  Works  of  the  greatest 

British  Poets,  with  Biographical  Sketches.  Red-line  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

NAOMI ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs.  Webb. 

New  Edition,  reprinted  from  larger  type,  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

MOTHER  GOOSE’S  NURSERY  RHYMES  and  FAIRY 

TALES.  With  400  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

“  A  veritable  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  deligliful  old-world  rhymes  which  have  charmed  and 
enchanted  many  generations  of  children.”— Irish  Times. 


EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL  FOR  1878. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL 

for  187S.  Edited  by  Edmund  Routledge,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  Svo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations  and  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  Sixteenth  Year  of  Publi¬ 
cation. 

“  Will  be  a  treasure  and  a  delight  to  every  lad  who  may  chance  to  obtain  it.” 

Morning  Advertiser. 

“  The  volume  is  large  and  handsome  and  will  he  prized  by  most  lads.”— Scotsman. 

“  We  do  not  know  a  better,  book  of  it3  class  than  this.”— Irish  Times. 


THE  NEW  BOOK  ON  CONJURING. 

THE  SECRETS  of  CONJURING  and  MAGIC ; 

or,  How  to  Become  a  Wizard.  By  Rorert  Houdin.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Professor  Hoffmann,  Author  of  “  Modern  Magic.”  Crown  Svo.  with.  Illus¬ 
trations,  cloth,  6s. 

“  The  book  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  seen.”— Scotsman. 

Also,  Second  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

MODERN  MAGIC  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Con- 

jurir.g.  By  Professor  Hoffmann.  With  318  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Maskhlyne  writes :  “  I  am  quite  delighted  with  the  book.  It  is  without  doubt  the 
best  work  ever  written  upon  the  subject.” 


ROUTLEDGE’S  NEW  FIVE-SHILLING 

GIFT  BOOKS. 

LITTLE  WIDEAWAKE  for  1878;  a  Story  Book  for  Good 

Children.  By  Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  With  400  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 

“  A  capital  book  for  children.”— Scotsman. 

“  A  lovely  enamelled  story  book  lor  children.”— Irish  Times. 

MOTHER  GOOSE’S  FAIRY  TALES  :  a  Complete  Collection 

of  Popular  Fairy  Tales.  With  230  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists,  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 

LITTLE  BLUE  BELL'S  PICTURE  BOOK.  With  400 

Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  J.  D.  Watson,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
other  Artists,  cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 

LITTLE  LAYS  for  LITTLE  FOLK.  Selected  ky  John  G. 

Watts.  Illustrated  by  W.  Small,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  R.  Barnes,  and  others. 
Cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  PICTURE  BOOK  of  BIRDS.  With  300 

Illustrations  and  Coloured  Prontispiece,  cloth,  5s. ;  boards,  3s. 


CHRISTIAN  YEAR.— NEW  FLORAL  EDITION  PRINTED  IN 
COLOURS. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR:  Thoughts  in 

Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the  Year.  The  Illustrations 
by  William  Foster,  engraved  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 
Square  lGmo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

“  A  beautiful  little  volume.”— Scotsman. 


GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS,  LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.’S  LIST, 

SEASON  1877— S. 


Now  ready,  gratis  on  application, 

WARNE’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  GIFT 

BOOKS,  Elegant  Presentation  Works,  Juvenile  and  Picture  Toy  Books,  in  price  from 
75s.  to  6d. ;  or  forwarded  post  free. 

“  Messrs.  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.  are,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front  with  a  most  tempting 
variety  of  holiday  books.”— Manchester  Courier. 


THE  ARUNDEL  POETS.  Elegantly  printed  on  a  special  Tlnn 

Paper,  with  Red-Line  Border,  and  Original  Illustrations  and  Portraits,  elegantly  bound, 
cloth,  red  under  gilt  edges,  each  10s.  6d. ;  or,  in  morocco,  each  2ls. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


CLARENDON  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Now  ready,  7  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  £3  10s. 

New  Edition,  Revised  throughout,  nnd  in  part  Re-written,  with  considerable 
Additions  by  the  Author. 

FINLAY’S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE: 

From  its  Conquest  by  the  Homans  to  the  Present 
Time  (B.C.  146  to  A.D.  1864). 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  TOZER,  M.A. 


CYCLOPEDIC  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED.  By  J.  II.  Pepper, 

Professor  of  Chemistry.  Embracing  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Pneumatics, 
Acoustics,  Chemistry.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised  to  date,  square  crown  8vo. 
with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

THE  HOME  PRESENTATION  EDITION.  Large  crown 

8vo.  600  pp.  toned  paper,  press  printing,  beautiful  Illustrations,  emblematical  binding, 
gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


WILDCAT  TOWER :  a  Book  of  Adventures  for  Boys.  By 

G.  Christopher  Davies,  Author  of  “The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  Square  imperial 
I6mo.  embellished  with  100  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  6s. 


THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

THE  MODERN  PLAYMATE :  a  New  Book  of  Games,  Sports, 

and  Diversion  for  Boys  of  all  Ages.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  With 
600  new  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“  Very  complete  and  accurate."— Spectator. 


THE  BEST  GIFT  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

THE  HOME  BOOK  of  PLEASURE  and  INSTRUCTION. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Valentine.  With  250  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  thoroughly  acceptable  book  as  a  gift  to  any  young  lady 
or  gentleman  than  the  handsome  and  attractive  volume  before  us." — Queen. 


THE  ANGLER’S  SOUVENIR.  By  Paul  Fisher.  A  New 

Edition.  Edited  by  G.  Ch  uistopher  Davies.  Author  of  ”  The  Swan  and  her  Crew,” 
“  Wildcat  Tower.”  With  Woodcut  Borders  on  every  page,  and  33  pages  of  Steel  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Beckwith  and  Topharn.  Square  crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS. 

Entirely  New  Edition,  Red-Line  Eorder,  with  Original  Notes,  Steel  Portraits,  and  Full- 
Page  Illustrations. 

The  Publishers  notify  that  they  [have  now  printed  this  Series  (except  those  named)  with 

in 

OXFORD  RED-LINE  BORDER; 


THUTISH  BARROWS;  a  Record  of  the 

Examination  of  Sepulchral  Mounds  in  Parts  of  England.  By  W.  Greenwell, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Description  of  Figures  of  Skulls,  and  Remarks  on  Pre¬ 
historic  Crania,  by  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations.  [TVit's  day . 

A  HANDBOOK  of  PHONETICS.  Including 

a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Spelling  Reform.  By  H.  Sweet, 
M.A.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  [This  day. 

\  LBERICI  GENTILIS  de  JURE  BELLI. 

Edited  by  T.  E.  IIolland,  D.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Oxford.  4to.  21s.  [This  day . 

THE  CANONS  of  the  FIRST  FOUR 

GENERAL  COUNCILS  of  NIC^A,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  EPHESUS, 
and  CHALCEDON.  4to.  2a.  6d.  {.This  day. 

TANGE’S  NEW  GERMAN  METHOD. 

^  Vol.  III.  GERMAN  MANUAL,  containing  a  German  Grammar,  Reading 
Book  and  Handbook  of  German  Conversation.  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [ Just  i-cady. 

A  RISTOTELIS  ETIIICA  NICOMACHEA. 

Ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekkeri.  Crown  Svo.  0s.  [This  day. 


OXFORD  :  PRINTED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS,  AND  PUBLISHED  BY 
MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON,  PUBLISHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


<liat  they  have  slightly  enlarged  the  size  of  the  volumes,  added  new  Illustrations,  and 
such  additions  to  the  Text  ns  the  lapse  of  Copyright  has  enabled  them  to  avail  thetnselves  of. 
These  improvements  make  the 


LANSDOWNE  POETS 


in  every  way  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Series  lissued,  as  well  as  the  most  modern  in  style  and 
elegant  in  appearance. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  each  3s.  6d. ;  morocco.  8s. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

LONGFELLOW, 

BYRON. 

ELIZA  COOK. 
SCOTT. 

BURNS. 

MOORE. 

COWPER 

MILTON. 

WORDSWORTH. 


MRS.  HEMANS. 

HOOD. 

SHELLEY. 

POPE. 

MACKAY. 

GOLDSMITH. 

DODD’S  BEAUTIES  OF  SIIAK- 
SPEARB. 

MONTGOMERY  (JAMES). 
JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE 
POETS. 


Also,  uniform  in  size,  without  Red  Line. 


SONGS,  SACRED,  &c. 
GOLDEN  LEAVES,  &c. 
LAUREL  AND  LYRE. 
LEGENDARY  BALLADS. 


THE  POET’S  YEAR. 
CAMPBELL. 

KEATS. 

COLERIDGE. 


“  Brightly  bound,  legibly  printed,  with  portraits  and  original  illustrations,  each  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  of  a  poet’s  works,  and  all  of  a  price  within  the  reach  of  everybody’s  means— 
the  series  makes  us  marvel  how  there  can  be  purchasers  enough  to  make  such  an  enterprise 
profitable.”— Times,  December  7. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


This  day,  crown  8vo.  with  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

"PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  Professor  Huxley, 

F.R.S.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature. 


THE  VOYAGE  of  the  CHALLENGER. 

THE  ATLANTIC.  A  Preliminary  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  the 
Exploring  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger ,  during  the  Year  1873  and  the  early 
part  of  the  Year  1876.  By  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Director 
of  the  Scientific  Staff  of  the  Challenger  Expedition.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens,  many  Coloured  Maps,  Temperature- 
Charts,  and  Illustrations,  engraved  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  Drawings  by 
J.  J.  Wyld.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty.  2  vols.  medium  8vo.  £2  5s. 

The  TIMES  says  :  “  It  is  right  that  the  public  should  have  some  autho¬ 
ritative  account  of  the  general  results  of  the  expedition,  and  that  as  many 
of  the  ascertained  data  as  may  be  accepted  with  confidence  should  speedily 
find  their  place  in  the  general  body  of  scientific  knowledge.  No  one  can 
be  more  competent  than  the  accomplished  scientific  chief  of  the  expedition 
to  satisfy  the  public  in  this  respect . The  paper,  printing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  numerous  illustrations  are  of  the  highest  quality . We 

have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  more  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engraving 

than  abound  in  this  work . Sir  Wyville  Thomson’s  style  is  particularly 

attractive  ;  he  is  easy  and  graceful,  but  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  happy  in 
his  choice  language,  and  throughout  the  work  there  are  touches  which 
show  that  science  has  not  banished  sentiment  from  his  bosom.” 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  BOOK  IN  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


“  This  is  a  very  handy  dictionary  of  reference,  embracing  the  most  important  facts  and 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  information  is  judiciously  condensed,  and  the  articles 
ha*e  the  additiunal  merit  of  being  systematically  planned  and  duly  proportioned.” 

Daily  News,  November  28. 

Fifth  Edition,  demy  Svo.  pp.  1,100,  half-bound,  18s. 

TOWNSEND’S 
MANUAL  OF  DATES. 

Entirely  Remodelled  and  Edited  by 
FREDERICK  MARTIN,  Editor  of  “  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book.” 


With,  an  Additional  Index  of  some  thousands  of  special  references. 


“  The  work  lias  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  date,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  includes  events  as  recent  as  the  great  defeat  of  Mukhtar  Pasha  at  Aladja  Dagh.” 

Globe ,  November  26. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

(TUREEN  PASTURES  and  PICCADILLY. 

By  William  Black,  Author  df  “  Madcap  Violet,”  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,” 
&c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

YOUNG  MUSGRAYE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

3  vols.  crown  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

YIIRAGE.  By  George  Fleming,  Author  of 

«  A  Nile  Novel.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


FREDERICK  WARNE.  &  CO.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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THE  NEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 

Now  ready,  21s. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE 


FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

Vol.  I.  contains : 

THE  GOSPEL  according  to  ST.  MATTHEW,  ST.  MARK, 

and  ST.  LUKE,  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bickley,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  King’s  College,  London. 

THE  GOSPEL  according  to  ST.  JOHN,  by  the  Rev.  W.  II. 

Watkins,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  King’s  College, 
London. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


COMPLETE  IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Cloth,  24s. ;  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  42s. 

TWENTY-SECOND  EDITION. 

DR.  FARRAR’S 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

“  The  great  value  of  the  book  consists  in  the  connected  view  it  presents  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  facility  it  affords  to  all  classes,  learned  or  unlearned, 
of  acquainting  themselves  readily  with  the  main  features  of  any  scene  to  which  they 
may  turn,  each  occurrence  being  presented  with  completeness  and  with  grace  of 
narration,  and  it  will  acquaint  them  with  fresh  sources  of  information  and  new 
aspects  of  familiar  events.” — Times. 

“Dr.  Farrar  may  certainly  be  congratulated  upon  a  literary  success  to  which- the 

annals  of  English  theology  present  no  parallel . It  is  impossible,  in  the  space 

at  our  disposal,  to  do  justice  to  what  we  feel  the  most  valuable  element  of  Dr. 
Farrar's  work — the  art,  namely,  with  which  he  places  us  in  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  enables  us  not  merely  to  follow  the  trains  of  his  thought,  but 
often  to  detect  their  subtle  source  or  trace  them  in  their  secret  working  upon  the 
minds  of  friendly  or  hostile  listeners.” — Quarterly  Review. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  AND  GALPIN,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


Now  ready,  royal  4to.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  £3  3s. 

THE 

GREAT  PAINTERS  OF 
CHRISTENDOM, 

FROM  CIMABUE  TO  WILKIE. 

By  JOHN  FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

Illustrated  throughout  with  Engravings  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  several 

Painters. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  IIIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF 
WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

“  Comprises  the  history  of  all  that  is  splendid  and  admirable  in  the  painter’s 
ait.’’— Times. 

“  A  sumptuous  and  elaborate  volume.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  A  noble  volume,  comprising  between  four  and  five  hundred  specimens  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  works  by  artists  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English  schools,  carefully  engraved  on  wood,  and  beautifully  printed  on 
thick  paper.” — Daily  News. 

“  The  most  extensive  and  most  delightful  popular  treasury  of  fine  art  which  exists 
at  the  present  day.” — Irish  Times. 

“  The  engravings  are  not  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  most  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  original  paintings.”— Liverpool  Mercury. 
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Now  ready,  complete  in  4  vols.  demy  4to.  cloth,  each  12s.  6d. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

Each  volume  containing  20  Portraits  in  Colours,  printed  in  the  best  style  of 
Chromo-Lithographj-,  with  accompanying  Memoirs 
from  Authentic  Sources. 

“  The  portraits  are  very  admirable,  both  as  likenesses  and  popular  works  of  art. 
The  biographies  are  also  good— genial,  without  flattery,  discriminating,  and  terse.” 

British  Quarterly  Review. 


DALDY,  ISBISTER,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Immediately.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 

WALKS  IN  LONDON. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

Author  of  “  Walks  in  Rome,"  “  Cities  of  Italy,”  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  14s. 

COLUMBIA  AND  CANADA: 

Notes  on  the  Great  Republic  and  the  New  Dominion. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  “  Westward  by  Rail,” 

By  W.  FRASER  RAE. 

Fresh  in  matter,  clear  and  forcible  in  expression,  and  from  first  to  last  never  dull.” 

Daily  News. 

Bright,  readable,  and  full  of  new  facts  from  beginning  to  end  ."—World. 

Mr.  Rae  has  fairly  earned  his  right  to  a  hearing  on  American  subjects,  and  his  Notes  raise 
several  questions  of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Chief  of  these  is  the  future  of 

Canada  discussed  in  the  last  five  Chanters . to  us  the  most  interesting  in  the  book,” 

Spectator. 


Demy  8vo.  20s. 

BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S 
LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
REMAINS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  PEROWXE,  D.D. 

Vol.  III.  ESSAYS,  SPEECHES,  SERMONS. 


Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  9s. 

MEMOIR  OF 

NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

By  his  Brother,  DONALD  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chapluins. 

“  A  fitting  monument  erected  with  the  true  6elf-forgctfulness  of  a  loving  brother  and  a 
faithful  biographer.”— Times. 

“  The  portrait  of  a  great  orator  and  pastor  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted  man,” 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 


Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  IN 
ORDINARY  PLACES. 

By  a  WIFE  with  her  HUSBAND. 

Republished  from  THE  SPECTATOR. 

•»  Charming  sketches . The  delightful  atmosphere  of  intellectual  indolence  pervades 

the  book . Exhilarating  narratives.”— Daily  News. 

“  The  book  may  best  be  described  as  Charles  Lamb,  plus  the  subtle  humour  of  a  meta¬ 
physician.  To  those  who  kn»w  its  history,  it  is  a  double  study  of  a  great  critic  os  well  as  of  ‘  a 

wife  with  her  husband’ . A  volume  which  will  strengthen  the  invalid,  while  it  amuses  the 

strong  man,  will  fill  up  the  long  winter  nights  with  memories  of  pust  holidays,  and  is  the  best 
of  summer  companions.”— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

MEMOIR  OF 

ALEXANDER  EWING,  D.C.L. 

Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  ROSS,  B.D. 

Yicar  of  St.  Philip’s,  tepney. 

“  An  admirable  biography  of  a  noble-hearted  and  highly-gifted  man.  It  should  be  read  by 
all  who  follow  truth  rather  than  authority,  and  are  not  afraid  to  go  wherever  honest  and 
devout  inquiry  may  lead  them.  ’ — Spectator. 

“Of  far  more  interest  to  the  general  reader  than  most  modern  lives  of  distinguished  Church¬ 
men.”—  Daily  News. 


Next  week,  crown  8vo. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
ATHEISM. 

By  J.  S.  BLACKIE, 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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LITERARY  PRESENTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


LIFE  and  WORKS  of  JANE  AUSTEN. 

Bentley’s  Complete  Edition,  in  6  vols.  crown  8vo.  and  large,  clear 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  primed  hv  Sputtiswoode,  with  Portrait  of 
Hiss  Austen,  and  other  Illustrations,  oGs. 


FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  neatly  bound,  14s. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS  ;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  Crown  4to.  with  GO  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Leech,  and  Tenniel,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  Ills. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Carmine 

Edition,  large  8vo.  with  the  17  Original  Steel  Engravings  by  Cruik- 
shank  and  Leech,  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards,  10s.  6d. 

%*  Other  Editions  of  these  famous  Legends  are  kept  in  stock  by 
all  Booksellers,  varying  in  price  from  24s.  to  2s.  6d. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  Wood.  8vo.  -with  5G  Illustra¬ 
tions,  12s. 


THE  HEAVENS:  an  Illustrated  Handbook 

of  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Amedee  Guillemin.  Edited  by  J.  Nor¬ 
man  Lockyer,  F.R.A.S.  An  entirely  new  and  revised  Edition, 
embodying  all  the  latest  Discoveries  in  Astronomical  Science,  demy 
8vo.  with  nearly  200  Illustrations,  12s. 


MARVELS  of  the  HEAVENS.  From  the 

French  of  Flammarion.  By  Mrs.  Lockyer,  Translator  of  “  The 
Heavens.”  Crown  8vo.  with  48  Illustrations,  5s. 


SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD.  Twenty-seventh  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 


SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  HISTORY  of 

the  OTTOMAN  TURKS,  from  the  Beginning  of  their  Empire  to  the 
Present  Time.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


JOHN  TIMBS’  EARLY  and  LATER  WITS 

and  HUMOURISTS,  their  Lives  and  their  Wit,  from  Swift  to 
Thackeray.  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits,  24s. 


GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Crown  8vo.  with  4  Portraits,  6s. 


MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  STUART. 

Crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits,  Gs. 

THE  COOKERY  BOOKS  of  CHARLES 

ELME  FRANCATELLI. 

I.  THE  MODERN  COOK.  1,500  Recipes,  GO  Illustrations,  12s. 

II.  THE  COOK’S  GUIDE.  1,000  Recipes,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE  WITCHES’  FROLIC,  and  THE  SMUG¬ 
GLER’S  LEAP.  Each  sold  separately.  Illustrated,  by  an  entirely 
New  Art,  by  Jane  Cook. 

THE  WITCHES’  FROLIC,  21s. 

THE  SMUGGLER’S  LEAP,  10s.  Gd. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  Source.  B}r  Frederick  Crowest, 
Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  21s. 


MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  POPULAR 

NOVELS.  24  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  an  Illustration  to  each  volume, 
price  £7  4s.  For  List  apply  to  any  Bookseller. 


FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY’S  WORKS. 

I.  MISUNDERSTOOD.  5s. ;  Illustrated  by  Du  Maurier,  7s.  Gd. 

II.  THROWN  TOGETHER.  Gs.  I  IV.  TOWN  CRIER.  5s. 

III.  THWARTED.  5s.  I  V.  WILD  MIKE.  3s.  Gd. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  »l 
the  House  of  Hanover,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  30s. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose.  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author 
of  “  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IN.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  damy  8vo.  26s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY. 

From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  unpublished  Documents.  By 
Lieut..  Charles  Rathbone  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S. 
2  vols.  demy  8vo.  36s. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  Demy  8vo.  with 
56  Illustrations,  12s. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay').  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst. 
Demy  8vo.  15s. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  Source.  By  Frederick  Crowest, 
Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

W edmore,  Author  of  “•  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 


THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  From  the  Declaration  of  War  bj'  France,  in  1793.  to  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.  By  William  James.  With  a  continuation 
of  the  History  down  to  the  Battle  of  Navarino,  by  Captain  Chamiee. 
With  Portraits  of  William  James,  Earl  Howe,  Lord  Hood,  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  Sir  William  Hoste,  Lord  Cochrane,  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Thomas 
Troubridge,  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  Sir 
Nesbit  Willoughby.  New  Edition,  6  vols.  crown  8vo.  36s. 

“  This  book  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  assert  that  it  approaclie! 
as  nearly  to  perfection,  in  its  own  line,  as  any  historical  work  perhaps  ever  did.” 

Rdinburgh  Review. 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  “  COMIN’ 
THBO’  THE  BYE.” 

THIKD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

“CHEERY  RIPE!” 

By  HELEN  MATHERS, 

Author  of  “  Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye.” 


IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

II.  Dp.ury,  Author  of  “ Misrepresentation,”  “Furnished  Apartments,” 
&c.  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET, 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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THE  CHEAPEST,  HANDSOMEST  GIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  ART  ANNUAL;  being  the  Art- Journal 

for  1 877.  Containing  36  splendid  Steel  Illustrations  after  well-known  Artists, 
and  more  than  200  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  richly  bound,  35s. 


THE  WORKS  of  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

With  Biographical  Sketch  and  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  James 
Dafforne.  With  30  Engravings  on  Steel  after  well-known  Pictures  by  the 
Artist.  Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

STUDIES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  From  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  other  sources. 
With  a  History  of  his  Art  Life.  By  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  never  before  published.  Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions  by  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Containing  17  Engra¬ 
vings  on  Steel,  executed  in  the  finest  style  by  leading  Artists.  Imperial  4to. 
elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  21s. 


THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL,  HYDE  PARK  ; 

its  History  and  Description.  By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Steel,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  25s. 


ST.  JOHN  and  the  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan.  Imperial  4to.  illustrated  with  Engravings 
ou  Steel,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CERAMIC  ART  in 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  with  nearly  2,000  En¬ 
gravings,  handsomely  bound,  £2  12s.  6d. 


RECENT  GIFT-BOOKS. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  With  descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  20  Engravings  oil  Steel,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  31s.  Cd. 


ENGLISH  SCENERY.  Illustrated  by  21 

Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Pictures  by  Sam.  Bough,  R.S.A.,  David  Cox, 
W.  Evans,  B.  W.  Leader,  J. 'Linnell,  J.  C.  Loutherbourg,  R.A.,  P.  Nasmyth, 
R.A.,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  J.  Ward,  R.A.,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LESLIE  and  MACLISE  :  Specimens  of  the 

Work  of  these  Celebrated  Artists.  With  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notes. 
By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  21  Steel  Engravings,  elegantly 
bound,  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 


PICTURES  by  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.  With 

Descriptive  Notices  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  9  Steel  Engravings,  handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  16s. 

PICTURES  by  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  11  Steel  Engravings,  handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  16s. 

THE  CASTLES  and  ABBEYS  of  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  Beattie,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  200  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  "Wood.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  42s. 

PLEASANT  STORIES  in  PROSE  and 

VERSE.  By  Mrs.  J.  Boden.  With  about  200  Illustrations  on  Wood,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  Ss.  [ Nearly  ready. 

WIT  and  PLEASURE  :  Seven  Tales  by  Seven 

Authors.  Imperial  16mo.  with  7  Hlustrations,  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

STORIES  of  the  FLOWERS.  By  G.  P. 

Dyer.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 
price  4s.  6d. 

A  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  of  THOUGHTS, 

MEMORIES,  and  FANCIES,  Original  and  Selected.  By  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Author  of  “  Legends  of  the  Madonna,”  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  &c. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Etchings,  handsomely 
bound,  6s. 


GUINEA  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Imperial  4to.  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges. 


HOME  LIFE  in  ENGLAND.  Illustrated 

by  Engravings  on  Steel  after  Pictures  by  the  following  Artists  W.  Collins, 
R.A.,  J.  Constable,  R.A-,  T.  S.  Cooper,  R.A.,  Birket  Foster,  F.  Goodall,  R.A., 
W.  H.  Knight,  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  J.  Linnell,  P.  Nasmyth,  R.A.,  G.  Smith, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  T.  Webster,  R.A.  By  O.  M.  Wavertree.  Imperial 
4  to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  21s. 


PICTURES  by  JOHN  PHILLIP,  R.A.,  Hono- 

rary  Member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  With  Descriptions,  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to. 
with  9  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  CHARLES  EASTLAKE, 

P.R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  CLARKSON  STANFIELD, 

R.A.  With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter. 
By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  13  Illustrations  on  Steel,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  21s. 


PICTURES  by  SIR  A.  W.  CAELCOTT,  R.A. 

With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely 
bound,  21s. 


PICTURES  by  WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions ,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  W.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  13  Engravings  on  Steel,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  WILLIAM  MULREADY, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  10  Steel  Engravings,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  ITALIAN  MASTERS, 

GREATER  and  LESSER.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  Notices  of  the 
Painters  and  Subjects  Engraved.  By  William  B.  Scott.  Imperial  4to.  with  I 
16  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 

THE  WORKS  of  JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Artist.  By  W.  I 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely 
bound,  21s. 

THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  of  SCULPTURE. 

With  a  Preliminary  Essay,  and  Notices  of  the  Artists.  By  William  B.  I 
Scott.  Imperial  4to.  with  20  Steel  Engravings  and  50  Woodcuts,  cloth  gilt,  j 
price  21s. 

OUR  BRITISH  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS, 

from  SAMUEL  SCOTT  to  DAYID  COX.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay,  and  Bio-  i 
graphical  Notices.  By  William  B.  Scott.  Royal  4to.  with  16  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 
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THE  WAR. 

The  surrender  of  Osman  Pasha  has  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  shock,  as  of  surprise,  although  it  had  been  long 
foreseen.  His  defence  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  created 
■ended  worthily  with  a  gallant  effort  which  must  have  been 
regarded  by  himself  as  almost  hopeless.  When  his  army 
was  starving,  he  at  last  attempted  to  force  his  way 
through  the  besieging  force  to  Widdin  ;  and  he  only  sur¬ 
rendered  when  resistance  was  almost  impossible.  His 
■courage  and  loyalty  will  be  rewarded  by  the  respect  of 
enemies  and  of  strangers,  though  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  he  has  displayed  the  highest  form  of  military 
ability.  Only  professional  writers  are  competent  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  selecting  Plevna  as 
a  stronghold,  when  It  would  have  been  equally  feasible  to 
fortify  Orkanye,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to  the  Balkans. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Osman  Pasha  has  caused 
the  Russians  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and 
■of  time  which  might  have  been  occupied  in  taking 
the  Danubian  fortresses  or  in  advancing  on  Adrianople. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Plevna 
has  in  some  sense  done  the  Russians  service  by  impressing 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  employing  capable  generals,  and 
of  devoting  all  their  resources  to  the  war.  But  for  the 
repulse  of  the  assaults  in  July  and  September,  the  Guards 
might  perhaps  not  have  been  brought  into  action ;  nor 
would  General  Todleben  have  been  invited  to  supersede 
less  capable  favourites.  The  final  triumph,  including  the 
capture  of  an  entire  Turkish  army,  is  perhaps  as  valuable 
as  any  other  success  which  could  have  been  attained  in  the 
same  time.  Future  generals  will  learn  from  the  precedents 
of  Metz  and  of  Plevna  the  danger  of  allowing  an  army  to 
remain  too  long  in  a  strong  position  when  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  relief  from  without.  There  was 
a  time  when  Osman  Pasha  could  have  marched  almost  ! 
without  opposition  to  Sofia  or  Widdin;  and  he  might 
then  have  created  another  Plevna,  and  compelled  the 
•enemy  to  repeat  his  costly  efforts.  It  is  something  to  have 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  Ottoman  arms,  and  to  have 
proved  that  the  shades  of  the  Bajazets  and  Am ciiat ns 
have  no  need  to  blush  for  after  generations.  The  Russians 
have  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  recognize  the  valour 
of  a  defeated  adversary;  as  indeed  it  is  always  the  interest 
of  a  conqueror  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  obstacles 
which  he  has  overcome.  Suspicious  minds  will  perhaps 
discern  in  the  courteous  magnanimity  of  the  Empekor 
an  indication  of  the  purpose  of  negotiating  separately 
with  the  Porte.  Osman  Pasha  had  apparently  the  power 
of  exercising  a  commanding  influence  over  his  soldiers, 
who  belong  to  the  bravest  and  most  patient  of  races. 
The  reports  of  their  hardships,  though  they  had  been  offici¬ 
ally  contradicted,  seem  not  to  have  been  exaggerated  ;  and 
it  is  in  one  sense  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  captives  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  starvation. 

The  catastrophe  of  Plevna  explains  the  recent  move¬ 
ments  of  AIehemet  Ali  and  Suleiman.  Both  generals  had  J 
probably  been  informed  of  the  intended  sortie  towards 
Widdin  ;  and  they  naturally  wished,  if  possible,  to  create 
diversions  in  favour  of  Osman  Pasha.  AIehemet  Ali  had 
probably  enough  to  do  in  checking  the  advancing  columns 
of  General  Gourko  ;  but  in  recent  combats  he  appears  to  1 
have  obtained  some  advantages.  Sulhiman  Pasha  on  his 
side  seems  to  have  displayed  considerable  skill  in  his  } 
demonstration  against  the  left  wing  of  the  Czarewitch, 
and  his  final  attack  on  the  right.  The  Russians  admit 


a  serious  loss  in  the  combat  or  battle  of  Elena ;  and  they 
naturally  expected  an  immediate  advance  upon  Tirnova.  It 
may  now  be  conjectured  that,  knowing  the  insufficiency 
of  his  force,  Suleiman  had  never  intended  a  decisive 
attack  on  the  enemy.  His  object  would  have  been 
attained  if  he  could  have  compelled  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  to  weaken  his  army  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  reinforcements  to  the  Lorn.  A  day  or  two  after 
the  capture  of  Elena,  Suleiman  Pasha  was  said  to  be 
engaged  in  an  inspection  of  the  works  at  Rustchuk,  as  if 
his  presence  in  the  field  was  no  longer  required.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  done  his  best  to  afford  loyal 
support  to  his  hard-pressed  colleague;  but,  after  his 
perverse  conduct  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  his  proceedings  are  regarded  with  suspicion. 
The  Russians  have,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign, 
committed  several  blunders,  of  which  the  gravest  were  the 
repeated  assaults  on  the  fortifications  of  Plevna ;  but  the 
Turkish  generals,  who  could  less  afford  to  lose  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  have  missed  their  only  chances  of  considerable 
success.  They  might  have  delayed  the  invasion  indefinitely 
by  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube ; 
and  Suleiman  Pasha,  when  he  had  landed  in  Roumelia 
with  a  large  force  of  veteran  troops,  might  have 
given  a  temporary  superiority  over  the  enemy  either  to 
AIehemet  Ali  or  to  Osman.  Yet  the  final  event  of  the 
war  was  probably  inevitable.  Fortune  is,  as  ever, 
on  the  side  of  numbers,  and  the  Russians  have  the 
advantage  in  abundance  of  supplies,  and  perhaps  in 
the  skill  of  their  generals.  In  Armenia,  as  in  Bulgaria, 
the  invaders  appear  to  have  learned  wisdom  from  their 
early  failures.  The  great  defeat  of  AIukhtar  Pasha  was 
effected  not  only  by  preponderance  of  foi’ce,  but  by  skilful 
movements  vigorously  executed.  The  capture  of  Kars,  if 
it  was  not  facilitated  by  treason,  was  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  exploit.  In  almost  all  departments  of  human 
activity  good  fortune  brings  with  it  ability  to  play  a 
winning  game.  The  defeated  cause  may  be  dear  to  the 
moralist,  but  the  victor  is  conscious  of  resources  which 
may  almost  seem  to  him  supernatural.  If  the  war  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Russians  have  probably  few  reverses  to  ap¬ 
prehend. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  has  revived  the  alai’m  and  renewed 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  advocates  of  English  interven¬ 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  of  war.  When  it  was  known  that 
Armenia  was  virtually  conquered,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  was  reproached  with  an  apathy  which  must  have 
been  equally  blamable  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar.  It 
was  then  generally  believed  that  the  Russians  were  about 
to  make  their  principal  effort  in  Asia  ;  nor  was  it  thought 
that  AIukhtar  Pasha  would  be  able  to  offer  serious  resistance. 
It  seems  that  both  AIehemet  Ali  and  AIukhtar  Pasha  are 
to  be  superseded  by  generals  who  have  given  no  proof 
of  warlike  capacity.  The  intrigues  of  the  Palace  probably 
account  for  changes  which  can  scarcely  be  prudent:  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  Sultanas  advisers  may  be  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  commanders  who  are  too  much  in  earnest. 
A  neutral  who  intends  to  become  a  belligerent,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  allowing  the  conquest  of  a  country  or  a  province, 
ought  in  prudence  to  interfere  in  time  to  avert  the  threat¬ 
ened  danger,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  first  resistance  has 
been  overcome.  With  aid  in  arms,  in  money,  and  officers, 
and  with  an  English  force  relieving  the  garrisons  of 
Trebizond  and  Batoum,  the  Turks  would  probably  have 
defended  Armenia  successfully,  even  if  they  had  not  in¬ 
vaded  Russian  territory.  It  would  be  a  more  arduous 
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task  to  expel  the  conqueror  from  the  region  which  is  now 
in  his  possession.  No  reasonable  or  patriotic  Englishman 
regards  with  satisfaction  the  possession  by  Russia  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  ;  but  the  neutral  policy  which  was 
approved  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  involved 
the  contingency  which  has  actually  occurred.  The  same 
considerations  ajiply  to  Bulgaria,  which  is  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  invader.  The  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  without 
opposition  on  the  part  of  England ;  and  they  will  now 
effect  the  object  of  their  original  enterprise.  Much  might 
have  been  said  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Crimean  war,  especially  if  it  had  been  now  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  alliance  of  France.  Every  element  of  the  calculation 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  reflecting  politicians,  and  of  the 
Ministers  with  whom  the  decision  rested.  Nothing  has  since 
happened  to  affect  a  decision  which  was  on  the  whole  just 
and  expedient.  According  to  the  French  proverb,  a  desire 
of  the  end  includes  approval  of  the  means,  and  conversely 
acquiescence  in  the  means  implies  toleration  of  the  end. 
If  the  balance  of  English  interests  has  not  required  war 
with  Russia  up  to  the  present  time,  Kars  and  Plevna 
suggest  no  reason  for  a  reversal  of  policy.  The  blustering 
of  the  Russian  press,  which  has  now  abandoned  the 
hypocritical  pretence  of  religious  and  ethnological  sym¬ 
pathy,  may  be  contemptuously  endured.  Menaces  of 
chastisement  to  the  criminal  nations  of  England  and 
Hungary,  and  of  Cossack  marches  through  the  plains  of 
India,  are  not  even  provoking.  If  there  were  any  use  in 
bandying  l’eproaches  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  interfere 
with  arms,  the  flagitious  conduct  of  Servia  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Russia  might  be  denounced  with  better  reason. 
The  Roumanians  had  no  pretext  for  making  war,  and  no 
motive  except  the  lawless  appetite  for  aggrandizement; 
but  Prince  Charles  had  not,  like  Prince  Milan,  sued 
within  a  few  months  for  the  peace  which  is  now  to  be 
wantonly  violated.  The  Servian  declaration  of  war  against 
Turkey  will  be  an  affront  to  England  and  to  Austria  which 
urged  upon  Turkey  the  condonation  of  last  year’s  mis¬ 
deeds.  As  Austria  thinks  fit  to  follow  the  lead  of  Russia, 
England  is  for  the  moment  powerless. 


MARSHAL  MAOMAIION’S  SURRENDER. 

ARSHAL  MACMAHON  has  lately  been  trying  on 
how  little,  in  the  way  of  political  sustenance,  France 
can  live.  For  six  months  she  has  got  along  without  a 
Parliamentary  Ministry,  and  now  for  more  than  a  week 
she  has  got  along  without  a  Ministry  at  all.  Two  days 
ago  it  looked  as  though  the  next  step  would  be  to  prorogue 
both  the  Chambers,  by  way  of  proving  that  she  could  also 
get  along  without  a  Legislature.  After  this  there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  for  the  Marshal  to  do  except  to 
dismiss  his  private  secretary,  in  order  that,  with  nothing 
interposed  between  him  and  the  nation,  the  two  might  at 
last  come  to  an  understanding.  One  obstacle,  however, 
stoodinthe  way  of  this  happy  settlement.  France  has  shown 
a  surprising  capacity  for  doing  without  institutions,  but  the 
Marshal  has  not  proved  to  possess  an  equal  capacity  for 
doing  without  money.  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  be 
governed  by  a  soldier  entirely  devoid  of  political  capacity, 
and  another  thing  to  find  him  means  wherewith  to  exhibit 
his  mental  destitution  on  a  larger  scale.  There  was  no 
obvious  reason  why  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  vote 
the  Budget — at  all  events,  why  they  should  vote  it,  ex¬ 
cept  in  small  sums  and  for  really  pressing  necessities  ;  and 
there  were  abundant  reasons  why  they  should  not  vote  it. 
The  worst  thing  that  could  follow  upon  their  refusal  was 
that  the  Senate  might  be  frightened  at  their  audacity,  and 
vote  for  a  second  dissolution.  No  doubt  such  a  step  might 
have  provoked  very  grave  disasters.  But  the  result  of  vot¬ 
ing  the  Budget  would  have  been  quite  as  mischievous. 
If  the  Marshal  could  have  commanded  as  much  money  as 
usual,  he  would  have  had  no  motive  left  for  abandoning  the 
contest  with  the  Chamber.  His  Ministers  would  not  have 
been  able  to  pass  any  Bills,  except  such  as  the  Cabinet  chose 
to  carry  by  a  further  resort  to  the  threat  of  dissolution  ; 
but  this  is  not  a  circumstance  that  need  have  troubled  them. 
Their  object  in  being  in  power  would  not  have  been  to  in¬ 
scribe  their  names  in  the  statute-book,  but  to  instil  sounder 
principles  into  the  electors.  The  prefects  and  sub-prefects 
would  all  have  been  kept  in  their  places,  and  they  would 
have  been  able  to  point  to  the  weakness  or  timidity  of  the 
Chamber  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  returning  deputies  in 
future  of  a  complexion  friendly  to  the  Marshal.  In  point 


of  fact,  the  old  sneer  of  the  Right,  What  good  will 
your  Radical  Chamber  do  you  when  you  have  got  it? 
would  have  been  completely  borne  out  by  the  event.  The 
constituencies  would  have  felt  that  they  had  been  deserted 
by  those  whom  they  had  sent  to  defend  their  interests  at 
Versailles,  and  that  the  course  of  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  betrayed  by  its  own  champions.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  contemplated  any  such  mistake.  They  might 
have  passed  a  vote  on  account  at  the  end  of  the  year 
just  to  keep  the  services — military,  naval,  and  civil — 
from  falling  into  disorder,  but  that  would  have  been  all. 
The  Marshal  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  his  own 
salary,  and  his  subordinates  of  every  grade  in  vain  for 
theirs.  It  was  feared  indeed  that  the  Senate,  seeing  the 
Marshal  reduced  to  this  extreme  of  penury,  would  not 
only  have  voted  a  dissolution,  which  would  still  have  left  an 
interval  during  which  the  taxes  could  not  legally  be  col¬ 
lected,  but  would  also  have  passed  a  resolution  authorizing- 
their  collection  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  But,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  taxes 
collected  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  Senate  would  have 
stood  exactly  on  a  level  with  taxes  collected  at  the  sole 
pleasure  of  the  Marshal  ;  and  the  Orleanist  Senators  would 
probably  have  argued  that  the  violation  of  law  had  better 
come  from  the  Marshal,  from  whom  nothing  else  was 
expected,  and  who  consequently  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
doing  what  was  expected  of  him,  rather  than  from  the 
Senate,  which  had  still  some  shreds  of  constitutional 
character  left  which  it  would  lose  by  needlessly  associating 
itself  with  the  Marshal’s  acts. 

It  is  now  plain  that  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
negotiation  with  the  Left  was  intended  to  lead  to  the 
formation  of  a  Parliamentary  Ministry.  The  object  was 
rather  to  prove  to  the  Senate  that  a  Parliamentary  Ministry 
was  impossible.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Marshal’s  ad¬ 
visers  thought  they  had  gained  their  end  by  investing 
M.  Ddclerc’s  remarks  with  a  wholly  imaginary  authority. 
M.  Doclerc  thought  that  the  Left  might  make  such  and  such 
stipulations,  and  told  the  Marshal  so.  The  Marshal  did 
not  stop  to  see  whether  the  Left  would  make  such  stipula¬ 
tions  ;  he  preferred  to  take  them  as  made,  and  forthwith  to 
publish  his  rejection  of  them.  No  one  seems  to  have  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Left  were  equally  able  to  publish  their 
disclaimer  of  the  stipulations  imputed  to  them.  When  it 
appeared  that  the  Marshal  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to 
ascertain  what  the  Left  really  wanted,  the  Orleanist 
Senators  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  did  not  yet  see 
any  cause  for  voting  for  a  dissolution.  The  Marshal’s 
friends  thereupon  devised  a  new  plan  The  object  being 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  final  rupture  on  the  Left,  it 
occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  move  the- 
Marshal  to  send  for  M.  Dufaure,  who  is  greatly  disliked 
and  suspected  by  the  Extreme  Left,  and  might  in  consequence 
fail  to  form  a  Ministry.  This  was  a  more  ingenious  plan, 
than  the  other,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  now 
that  M.  Dufaure  has  after  all  been  allowed  to  form  his 
Ministry,  he  may  not  encounter  an  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  very  similar  to  that  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
former  Administration.  In  the  first  instance,  however, 
the  reactionary  party  were  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
wait  for  this.  They  had  hoped  for  an  explosion  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Extreme  Left  at  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  M.  Dufaure’s  name,  and,  when  this  did  not  come, 
they  began  to  fear  that  they  might  be  caught  in 
their  own  trap.  As  the  Left  would  not  reject  the 
idea  of  a  Dufaure  Ministry,  the  Marshal  had  to  be 
moved  to  impose  conditions  which  M.  Dufaure  would  be 
obliged  to  refuse.  Accordingly,  when  M.  Dufaure  pre¬ 
sented  his  list  of  Ministers,  he  found  that  the  Marshal. 
would  not  allow  him  to  choose  the  Ministers  of  War.. 
Marine,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  There  were  special  reasons 
why  theLeftshouldresent  anattempt  to  exempt  two  of  these 
offices  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Parliamentary 
control ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  history  of  previous 
Liberal  Cabinets  has  shown  that  the  most  fatal  of  all 
impediments  to  good  government  under  the  present 
French  Constitution  has  been  the  fact  that,  though  the 
Marshal’s  Ministers  have  changed,  his  advisers  have 
remained  the  same.  The  existence  of  a  little  Cabinet  chosen 
by  the  Marshal  inside  the  larger  Cabinet  chosen  by  the 
Prime  M-inister  would  inevitably  have  led  to  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  this  state  of  things.  Nor,  as  regards  the  particular 
offices  named,  was  there  any  reason  for  the  Marshal’s  claim 
to  keep  them  in  his  own  hauds.  The  administration  of 
the  navy  has  never  come  into  dispute;  the  Left,  as  a. 
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■whole,  are  quite  as  resol'  xl  as  the  Right  that  the  army 
shall  be  strong  ;  and  war,  if  it  comes  at  all,  will  come  from 
the  policy  which  the  Legitimist  and  Clerical  Right  would 
like  the  Government  to  pursue.  The  theory  that,  if  the 
chiefs  of  these  three  departments  were  taken  from  the 
moderate  Left,  there  would  be  any  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  administration  of  them,  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
Happily  the  Marshal’s  latest  resolution  has  once  more 
defeated  all  the  speculations  of  his  partisans.  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  is  ci  'dited  with  having  been  the  useful  instrument 
■of  bringing  about  this  change.  He  was  shocked  at  the  trou¬ 
bles  which  res. stance  threatened  to  bring,  not  upon  France, 
but  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  represented  to  the 
Marshal  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  in  which  all  persons 
■concerned  in  the  illegal  collection  of  taxes  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  involved,  and  declared  plainly  that  he, 
at  all  events,  did  not  mean  to  mix  himself  up 
with  any  such  transactions.  For  the  first  time  it 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  the  Marshal  that  he  was 
being  led  on  to  act  in  avowed  defiance  of  the  law,  and  his 
first  and  most  natural  instinct  was  to  retire  from  office. 
He  has  been  persuaded,  with  doubtful  kindness,  not  to 
take  this  extreme  step,  and  the  experiment  of  a  Left 
Centre  Ministry  is  once  more  to  be  tried  under  M. 
Dcfaure’s  guidance.  It  is  yet  to  be  seen  how  this  ex¬ 
pedient  wilt  be  welcomed  by  a  majority  in  which  the  Left 
Centre  is  neither  the  largest  nor  the  most  important 
■element. 


MR.  HARDY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

R.  HARDY  has  been  down  to  Scotland  in  order  to 
blow  a  counterblast  there  to  Lord  Hartington’s 
•oratory.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons 
appears  to  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  He  has  made  all  the  Cabinet  think  of 
him  and  talk  of  him  and  set  themselves  to  answer  him. 
They  all  say  the  same  things,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to 
say.  They  urge  that  the  Conservatives  are  united  and  the 
Liberals  are  divided,  that  the  Conservatives  are  men  of 
stern  principle  and  the  Liberals  men  without  principle,  and 
that  the  present  Ministry  has  carried  a  variety  of  nice  little 
measures.  It  is  a  great  compliment  to  Lord  IIaktington 
that  Minister  after  Minister  should  go  through  all  this,  time 
after  time,  simply  because  Lord  Hartington  had  thought 
fit  to  ask  his  party  to  unite  on  what  it  had  in  common  and 
to  sink  its  differences.  The  remark  of  Lord  Hartington 
that  the  Conservatives  legislate  for  classes  rather  than  for 
the  nation  also  appears  to  exercise  profoundly  the 
Ministerial  mind.  Put  nakedly,  it  is  an  exaggeration, 
as  are  almost  all  epigrammatic  political  sayings  ;  and  it  is 
quite  true  that  nine  measures  out  of  ten  necessarily  affect 
one  class,  or  some  classes,  more  than  others.  Mr.  Hardy, 
for  example,  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  Irish 
Land  Act  was  a  measure  in  favour  of  the  special  class 
of  Irish  tenants.  Were  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the 
argument  closely,  it  might  perhaps  be  shown  that,  while 
all  measures  affect  some  classes  more  than  others,  the 
tendency  of  Liberal  Governments  is  to  attack  special 
classes,  and  that  of  Conservative  Governments  to  protect 
special  classes.  But,  for  the  moment,  vve  may  be  content 
to  notice,  not  so  much  what  Lord  Hartington  said,  as  the 
impression  he  created.  The  Ministry  may  be  supposed  to 
understand  its  own  business,  and  it  evidently  considered 
that  at  last  it  had  been  subjected  to  an  attack  which 
was  really  serious.  The  place  where  the  attack  was 
made  also  seems  to  have  given  it  a  character  of  in¬ 
creased  gravity.  Mr.  Hardy  professed  to  have  thought 
it  very  hard  that  Lord  Hartington  should  have  gone  down 
to  aid  in  wresting  from  the  Conservatives  the  few  seats 
they  hold  there.  But  Lord  Hartington  had  other  reasons 
for  making  a  formal  declaration  of  policy  in  Scotland 
besides  that  of  winning,  if  he  could,  a  few  Scotch  seats  at 
the  next  election.  A  speaker  must  think  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  speaks,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Scotland  is 
more  favourable  to  a  Liberal  leader  than  any  other.  He 
knows  that  he  has  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  prepossessed 
in  his  favour,  and  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  many  Liberal  proposals  are,  as  it  happens,  little 
felt  in  Scotland.  The  extension  of  the  franchise,  which 
might  weaken  the  party  in  England,  could  not  fail  to 
strengthen  it  in  Scotland.  Scotch  provincialism  naturally 
allies  itself  with  every  increase  of  local  self-government, 
and  in  Scotland  disestablishment  means  the  disestablish¬ 


ment  of  a  Church  to  which  almost  the  entire  gentry  is  alien, 
and  which  is  only  one  of  many  Protestant  sects.  On  the 
other  hand,  nowhere  is  Liberalism  so  much  troubled  as  in 
Scotland  by  both  local  jealousies  and  the  pettiest  municipal 
rivalries.  The  entreaty  of  the  new  Liberal  chief  to  think 
little  of  little  things  was  especially  pertinent,  and  it  was 
as  likely  to  be  efficacious  as  a  general  agreement  on  greater 
things  could  make  it. 

Mr.  Hardy  ventured  on  the  statement  that  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  has  remained  unaltered,  and  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  are  as  good  Tories  as  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers.  At  any  rate,  if  the  rank  and  file  have  not  been 
educated,  their  leaders  have,  and  conduct  the  affaire  of  the 
country  in  a  spirit  of  mild  Liberalism.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Conservatives,  now  that  the  alleged  calumny  of 
Mr.  Mill  has  been  refuted,  and  they  have  been  ascertained 
not  to  be  duller  than  their  neighbours,  can  think  that 
there  is  any  serious  difference  of  principle  between  such 
men  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Hartington. 
Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  leaders  of  one  party  are 
characterized  by  having  political  principles,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  other  shine  by  having  none.  The  principles 
of  either  set  of  men  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  they  are 
just  as  much  principles  in  one  case  as  the  other.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  local  self-government  the  principle  of  both  is  to 
praise  self-government  in  the  abstract  as  something  truly 
English,  and  to  wait  to  see  what  the  other  side  proposes  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  to  outbid  it.  No  leader  on  either 
side  has  given  the  faintest  clue  to  what  he  understands  by 
the  proposed  change,  and  local  self-government  may  mean 
anything  from  an  enlargement  of  Vestries  to  a  modified 
Home  Rule.  With  regard  to  the  county  franchise,  we  have 
a  sort  of  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  all 
people  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  same  polling-booth.  Mr.  Lowe,  again,  argues  the 
question  stoutly  on  definite  and  serious  principles.  But 
where  is  the  Conservative  leader  who  does  as  much  ?  Mr. 
Hardy  kept  silent  on  the  topic.  Ho  either  had  no  prin¬ 
ciples  to  enunciate  or  he  concealed  them.  The  only  re¬ 
cent  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  has  been 
that  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whose  line  was  that 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  must  come,  but  that  by 
adroit  manipulation  boroughs  which  returned  Conserva¬ 
tives  might  be  saved.  Anything  less  like  a  declaration  of 
principle  cannot  be  imagined.  Lord  Hartington,  in 
speaking  of  disestablishment,  laid  down  the  principle  that 
the  existence  of  an  Established  Church  ought  to  depend  on 
its  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  a  nation.  He  was  certain 
that  the  majority  of  the  English  nation  was  in  favour  of 
Establishment,  but  he  was  not  sure  about  Scotland.  In 
fact,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  damped  the  advocates 
of  Scotch  Disestablishment  rather  than  encouraged  them, 
for  he  cast  on  them  the  burden  of  showing  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  was  with  them.  Mr.  Hardy  laid  down  the 
principle  that  Scotch  Establishment  was  to  be  upheld  as  a 
bulwark  of  English  Establishment.  It  is  to  exist  in  order 
that  something  else  may  exist.  If  this  is  to  be  called  a 
principle — and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  local  must  often 
be  postponed  to  national  considerations — at  any  rate  it 
is  no  more  a  principle  than  Lord  Hartington’s  principle 
is  one.  The  excellence  of  the  Conservatives,  indeed, 
seems  to  lie  much  more  in  not  having  principles  than  in 
having  them.  There  is  hardly  anything  they  oppose,  but 
they  strive  by  adroitness  and  by  a  wise  insistence  on  his¬ 
torical  traditions  to  mitigate  the  action  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  carry  out  principles  in  too  rigid  a  manner. 

Mr.  Hardy'  probably  interested  his  hearers  much  more 
when  he  touched  on  the  war  than  when  he  was  treating  ot 
home  politics.  To  any  one  who  hoped  that  Mr.  Hardy 
would  make  a  revelation  of  Ministerial  policy  the  speech 
must  have  been  disappointing.  Speakers  like  Lord  John 
Manners  and  the  Solicitor-General,  who  can  say  what 
they  please  without  committing  any  one  but  themselves, 
can  afford  to  hint  that  England  will  soon  take  a  more- 
active  part  than  she  has  done  hitherto ;  but  Mr.  Hardy 
was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  safe  generalities. 
Every  one  will  agree  that  England  ought  to  protect, 
and  will  protect,  her  own  interests ;  that  we  hope 
and  believe  we  have  got  an  effective  fleet  and  a  well- 
officered  army ;  that  no  military  despot  shall  cut  us  oil’ 
from  any  of  our  dependencies  or  colonies  ;  and  that  Eng¬ 
land  will  have  more  or  less  to  say  when  the  terms  of  peace 
are  under  discussion.  This  was  all  very  proper  for  a 
Minister  to  say,  and  Mr.  Hardy  said  it.  But  for  any  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  he  might  just  as  well  have  sung  “  Rule 
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“  Britannia.”  No  doubt,  when  an  unmistakable  interest  of 
England  is  unmistakably  threatened,  all  Englishmen  of 
all  parties  will  be  ready  to  defend  themselves.  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  what  are  the  unmistakable  interests  of 
England,  and  when,  if  at  all,  can  it  be  said  that  they  are 
unmistakably  threatened.  The  Ministry  has  rightly  judged 
that  the  war  does  not  at  present  concern  us  ;  and  when  it 
may  possibly  concern  us,  and,  when  it  does,  what  we  are  to 
do,  are  as  yet  merely  speculative  questions.  The  Ministry, 
although  some  of  its  members  may  have  seemed  to  hold 
more  warlike  language  than  others,  has  never  wavered  in 
its  main  conclusion  that  peace  is  the  first  of  English 
interests,  and  that  we  are  not  to  be  alarmed  by  fanciful 
alarmists.  Mr.  Hardy,  while  adopting  this  policy  as  his  own, 
paid  a  graceful  and  merited  tribute  to  the  support  which 
lie  and  his  colleagues  have  received  from  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Opposition.  His  speech  was,  indeed,  cha-  i 
racterized  by  much  of  that  amiable  courtesy  which,  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  Administration,  may  be  said  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it.  He  came  to  refute  Lord  Hartington,  but  he 
also  came  to  praise  him.  A  Liberal  Whip  could  scarcely 
have  said  more  in  Lord  Hartington’ s  favour,  and  Mr. 
Hardy  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  lately 
done  their  best  to  keep  bitterness  out  of  party  politics. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  INDIA. 

rpHE  speeches  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  and  Mr.  Bright  at 
JL  Manchester,  if  they  convinced  the  audience,  must 
have  produced  a  mixed  feeling  of  indignation  and  sanguine 
hope.  As  far  as  their  authority  prevails,  it  will  be  thought 
that  successive  Governments  of  India  have  not  only 
scandalously  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  subject 
population,  but  have  neglected  to  pick  up  inexhaustible 
treasures  which  lay  under  their  feet.  By  a  moderate  ex¬ 
penditure  on  irrigation,  which  might,  if  necessary,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  construction  of  railways,  famines 
might  have  been  made  for  ever  impossible ;  but  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  former  times,  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  Governors-General,  with  all 
their  advisers  and  subordinates,  have,  in  ignorance  or 
obstinacy,  failed  to  adopt  the  suggestions  which  are 
confidently  propounded  by  Mr.  Bright.  Irrigation 
would  have  returned  twenty,  fifty,  or  eighty  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  expended,  and  it  would  at 
the  same  time  have  permanently  increased  the  re¬ 
venue,  while  it  promoted  to  an  indefinite  extent  the 
welfare  of  the  population.  The  Government  at  home  and 
in  India  had  no  adverse  or  selfish  interest  to  bias  its  judg¬ 
ment  or  to  pervert  and  impede  its  action.  Statesmen  have 
therefore,  for  more  than  one  generation,  with  inexplicable 
stupidity,  allowed  India  to  be  desolated  by  famines  which 
might  easily  and  certainly  have  been  prevented.  The 
canals  and  other  works  provided  for  irrigation  would  have 
also  furnished  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  transit,  with 
the  result  of  greatly  extending  the  trade  between  England 
and  India.  Mr.  Bright  hinted  that  the  average  Governor- 
General  knows  little  of  India  when  he  is  appointed ;  but 
on  his  arrival  he  is  surrounded  by  administrators  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  acquiring  practical  knowledge  of 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  country.  Ignorance  and 
experience,  however,  produce  the  same  mysterious  results. 
Able  functionaries,  high  and  low,  refuse  to  supply  water, 
which  they  command  in  unlimited  quantities,  to  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  figuratively,  and  sometimes  literally,  dying 
of  thirst.  When  the  miscarriage  is  reported  in  Downing 
Street,  the  Secretary  of  State,  generally  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  directly  approves  of  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  local  authorities,  or  at  least  connives  at  their 
neglect. 

In  proportion  to  the  extravagance  of  the  misconduct 
which  Mr.  Bright  denounces  is  the  ease  with  which  it 
may  be  remedied.  Demosthenes  told  the  Athenians  that 
their  prospects  of  a  successful  resistance  to  Philip  would 
have  been  more  hopeless  if  they  had  not  committed 
every  possible  error  of  policy.  Bad  fortune  attending 
prudent  and  courageous  conduct  might  perhaps  have 
been  irretrievable  ;  but  the  reversal  of  a  foolish  and  mis¬ 
chievous  course  of  action  would  more  probably  produce 
results  different  from  those  which  had  lately  been  attained. 
If  irrigation  is  above  all  things  necessary  for  India,  it  must 
be  possible  to  find  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Viceroy  who 
would  irrigate.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  has  imitated  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  probably  Lord 


Lytton  is  as  slack  in  supplying  water  as  Lord  North* 
brook.  The  objection  that  incapable  and  culpable 
Ministers  are  maintained  in  office  for  party  purposes,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  interests  of  India,  happily  admits  of  an 
answer.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  interfere  with  enterprises  which  offer  enormous 
profits  to  private  capitalists.  The  Government  of  India  would 
assuredly  offer  no  impediment  to  the  establishment  of 
joint-stock  Companies  which  would  be  amply  rewarded 
by  dividends  of  eighty  or  even  of  ten  percent.  The  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Manchester  have  at  present  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  employing  their  capital  to  advantage  ;  and  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Bright,  they  cannot  do  better  than  raise  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  irrigation.  Their  commerce 
will,  as  they  are  assured,  use  the  cheap  highways  which  will 
have  been  constructed  for  still  more  pressing  objects.  If 
no  attempt  of  the  kind  is  made,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Mr.  Bright’s  hearers  agreed  with  the  readers  of  his  speech 
in  thinking  that  he  proved  too  much.  He  has,  like  the 
Governor-General  whom  he  good-humouredly  ridicules, 
read  the  histories,  treatises,  and  blue-books  relating  to  India, 
and  his  conclusions  from  his  studies  deserve  attention  when 
they  are  not  obviously  paradoxical  and  extravagant.  His 
speech  at  Manchester  served  no  practical  purpose,  unless, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  he  was  wholly  in  the  right, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  his  errors. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  works  of  irrigation  might 
be  constructed  or  repaired  with  advantage.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  known  that  all  Mr.  Bright’s  arguments,  and  all 
the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded,  have  been  again  and 
again  considered  by  men  of  great  ability  who  must  bo 
supposed  to  have  the  interests  of  India  at  heart.  They 
must  have  had  some  reason  for  what  they  have  done  and  left 
undone  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
mystery.  Lord  Salisbury  lately  said  in  epigrammatic  form 
that  water  in  India,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would 
not  run  uphill.  He  has  on  other  occasions  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  occupiers  of  land  to  use 
water  provided  by  Government,  under  the  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  payment.  The  ablest  and  most  laborious  Minister 
may  be  mistaken  ;  but  those  who  have  far  less  opportunity 
of  studying  the  subject  cannot  at  once  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  Indian  administrators  have  gone  wholly 
astray.  Coleridge  said  that,  until  a  critic  understood  an 
author’s  ignorance,  he  should  presume  himself  to  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  understanding.  Mr.  Bright  offers  no  help  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  understand  Lord  Salisbury’s  igno¬ 
rance. 

If  Mr.  Bright  is  as  inaccurate  in  his  engineering  criti¬ 
cisms  as  in  his  reminiscences  of  political  history,  the 
doubts  which  his  sweeping  propositions  suggest  would  be 
fully  justified.  He  told  the  meeting  at  Manchester  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  India  had  been  misgoverned  by  the  Company, 
which  was  nevertheless  habitually  defended  by  Presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  generally  by  official  politi¬ 
cians.  On  his  own  showing,  no  advantage  has  resulted  in 
the  paramount  matter  of  irrigation  from  the  abolition  of 
the  Company’s  government.  The  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have,  in  fact,  wisely  adopted  as  far  as  possible  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  policy  of  their  predecessors.  Although  the 
Mutiny  furnished,  as  Mr.  Bright  correctly  states,  the 
occasion  for  the  suppression  of  the  Company,  Whig 
statesmen  had  from  the  days  of  Burke  habitually 
disapproved  of  the  double  Government.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  almost  the  only  politician  holding  popular 
opinions  who  disapproved  of  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 
Government  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  His  fears 
of  vexatious  interference  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  not  hitherto  been  justified;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  any  great  practical  benefit  has 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  a  theoretical  anomaly.  With 
characteristic  fidelity  to  all  his  own  opinions,  Mr.  Bright 
recurred  to  a  favourite  proposal  which,  after  twenty  years, 
has  not  been  adopted  by  any  party  in  England  or  in 
India.  Then,  as  now,  Mr.  Bright  recommended  the 
division  of  the  whole  country  into  five  or  six  separate 
Governments,  which  might  perhaps  ultimately  survive 
the  English  dominion  as  independent  States.  It  is  at 
first  sight  an  objection  to  the  project  that  it  directly 
conflicts  with  the  policy  which  has  of  late  years 
been  adopted  with  general  consent  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  other  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  Canada 
and  South  Africa  are  far  from  competing  with  India 
either  in  population  or  in  diversity  of  race,  of  climate,  and 
of  other  conditions  of  government ;  but  some  of  the  reasons 
which  have  inclined  the  Imperial  Government  to  promote 
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the  union  rather  than  the  division  of  provinces  apply  with 
greater  force  to  India  than  to  any  other  possession  of  the 
Crown.  A  country  which  has  neighbours,  friends,  enemies, 
and  a  foreign  policy  must  have  the  same  military  and 
diplomatic  system ;  nor  can  its  component  parts  be  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  one  another  in  finance.  Mr.  Bright 
would  certainly  deprecate  for  India  the  variety  of 
tariffs  which  prevails  in  Australia ;  yet  his  plan 
involves  the  possible  existence  of  internal  lines  of 
Custom  Houses.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to  impose 
duties  on  English  goods  in  Bombay  and  to  admit 
them  free  in  Bengal ;  and  yet  the  only  alternative 
would  be  to  make  the  operations  of  every  local  treasury 
dependent  on  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Dogmatism  is  a  quality  useful,  if  not  indis¬ 
pensable,  to  a  popular  leader,  but  it  often  impairs  the 
authority  of  a  legislator. 


ENGLISH  CRITICISM  ON  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

'TT^HEN  casting  about  for  subjects  on  which  he  might 
YY  properly  address  his  hearers  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Hardy  stated  that  he  certainly  should  not  speak  about 
France,  and  added  that  he  thought  the  criticism  bestowed 
in  England  on  French  affairs  during  the  present  crisis  had 
been  too  free,  and  had  been  founded  on  an  imperfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  circumstances.  That  Mr.  Hardy,  as  a  Minister, 
should  not  canvass  the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring 
State  while  the  shape  which  that  conduct  would  ultimately 
take  was  still  uncertain  was  eminently  proper.  As  a  rule, 
the  less  Ministers  say  about  other  countries  than  England 
the  better,  excepting  so  far  as  something  immediate  and 
practical  in  English  policy  depends  on  what  is  happening 
abroad.  But  Mr.  Hardy  went  further  than  this,  and  depre¬ 
cated  criticism  on  France  and  attacks  on  French  Ministers, 
when  made  by  persons  who  have  not  any  kind  of  Minis¬ 
terial  responsibility.  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  by  any  means 
singular  in  this  opinion,  and  there  are  many  who  consider 
that  adverse  criticism  like  that  which  has  been  freely 
bestowed  by  the  English  press  on  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
his  advisers  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  stirs  up  bad  blood 
between  the  two  countries,  and  is  founded  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  things  in  France.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  hostile  criticism  does  sometimes  provoke 
a  hostile  spirit  in  those  who  are  subjected  to  it.  The 
Americans  have  often  bitterly  resented  the  tone  which 
English  journals  have  adopted  towards  them,  and  the 
present  alienation  of  England  and  Russia  has  been  largely 
stimulated  by  the  attacks  of  English  journals  and  the 
replies  of  Russian  ones.  It  is  also  impossible  that 

English  critics  should  always  see  the  affairs  of  foreign 

countries  in  a  perfectly  true  way.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
understand  England,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  a  foreign  country.  Protestants  cannot  really  under¬ 
stand  Catholicism,  nor  Catholics  Protestantism.  An 
English  agricultural  labourer  is  a  riddle  to  most  English¬ 
men,  and  a  French  peasant  is  necessarily  even  more 
puzzling.  But  it  may  be  said  for  English  criticism  that 
it  steadily  improves.  It  is  less  and  less  bitter,  and 

more  and  more  just.  It  is  through  honest  en¬ 

deavours  to  understand  the  United  States  and  France 
that  the  present  spirit  of  amity  towards  both  countries 
has  grown  up  in  England.  If  we  do  not  understand 
France  thoroughly,  we  at  least  know  much  more 
about  it  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  English  criticism  runs  all  in  the  same 
groove.  One  critic  brings  out  one  part  of  the  truth  and 
another  brings  out  another.  Two  years  ago  most  English¬ 
men  did  not  so  much  as  know  that  Bulgarians  existed. 
Now  we  know  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  misgoverned, 
and  were  subject  to  rare  inflictions  of  special  atrocities,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
wealth,  worship  in  their  own  way,  and  educate  their 
children  as  they  pleased.  If  we  have  heard  the  tale  of 
the  petty  tyranny  exercised  by  the  agents  of  M.  de 
Fourtou  at  the  recent  French  elections,  we  have  also 
had  it  pointed  out  to  ns  that  M.  de  Foortou  was  only 
using  a  machinery  invented  by  Napoleon,  and  worked 
to  their  advantage  by  all  M.  de  Fourtod’s  prede¬ 
cessors.  And  when  we  say  that  criticism  may  provoke  a 
hostile  spirit  in  the  country  criticized,  we  must  remember 
that  when  the  criticism  is  bestowed,  not  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  country,  but  on  the  part  taken  in  the  internal 


affairs  of  the  nation  by  one  of  the  parties,  we  offend  one 
set  but  we  please  another.  If  the  circles  of  the  Elysee 
have  been  mortified  by  recent  English  criticism,  the  circles 
which  gather  round  M.  Gr£yy  have  been  pleased.  If  we 
angered  the  King  of  Naples,  we  gratified  Cavour.  In 
many  instances,  although  not  in  all,  the  chosen  friends  of 
England  in  foreign  countries  have  come  to  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  then  we  have  won  friendship,  and  not  enmity,  by 
our  criticism.  The  new  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  will  not  find  himself  at  all  out  of  humour  with 
those  who  have  long  looked  on  him  as  their  countryman. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  our  criticism  abroad, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  primary  utility  is  for  our¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Goschen  has  lately  spoken  of  the  advantages 
which  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  confers  on  persons 
immersed  in  business.  England  is  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
and  she  requires  everything  that  will  stimulate  her  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Goschen  recommends,  above  all 
other  aids  to  the  imagination,  the  study  of  history,  and  in 
no  form  does  history  work  with  a  more  salutary  effect  on 
the  imagination  than  in  that  of  the  contemporaneous  his¬ 
tory  of  foreign  nations.  England  is  an  island,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  an  island  are  naturally  insular.  Nothing 
corrects  the  excess  of  insularity  so  surely  as  the  study  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  sea  separates  us.  Comparison  is 
the  most  fruitful  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  no  com¬ 
parisons  can  be  more  instructive  to  Englishmen  than  those 
which  make  us  inquire  what  are  the  real  causes  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  poor,  why  Free-trade  makes  such  slow  progress, 
why  the  English  Constitution  is  so  hard  to  imitate,  or  why 
we  have  a  Church  the  merits  of  which  seem  to  us  so  incon¬ 
testable,  but  which  no  foreign  nation  has  thought  fit  to 
accept.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  form  of  history  which 
England  likes  best,  and  which  she  contrives  to  have  written 
for  her  with  a  fulness  and  vigour  altogether  unknown  else¬ 
where.  To  know  about  foreign  countries  is  the  speciality 
of  Englishmen.  In  histories  of  the  past  other  nations  rival 
us,  although  we  think  none  surpass  us.  But  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  present  we  are  supreme.  The  United  States 
come  nearest  to  us ;  but  then  they  are  really  English, 
and  have  English  tastes.  The  Continental  nations  have 
neither  the  appetite,  nor  the  resources,  nor  the  writers 
necessary  for  producing  the  vast  amount  of  current 
information  about  the  world  generally  which  we  pro¬ 
cure  and  digest  after  our  fashion.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  history  of  the  present  is  not  always  true,  and  is  far 
from  impartial.  But  neither  is  the  history  of  the  past.  We 
are  never  left  undisturbed  in  the  belief  that  we  accord  to  any 
historian.  Even  when  a  time  so  remote  as  that  of  Henry  II. 
is  selected  as  the  field  of  historical  study,  every  line  that 
one  historian  writes  is  sure  to  be  instantly  contradicted 
by  another.  We  have  always  to  balance  our  judgment 
between  the  rival  claims  of  superior  power  and  style  and 
superior  accuracy  in  comprehending  records.  Probably 
the  certainty  of  contemporaneous  history  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  history  of  the  past.  We  know  more  of  the  real 
truth  about  the  present  Russian  war  than  we  know  of  the 
truth  about  any  war  previous  to  the  Crimean.  Nor  is  the 
impartiality  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  past  at  all  greater 
than  that  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  present.  English 
critics  necessarily  take  a  side  in  writing  about  such 
a  matter  as  the  present  French  crisis.  They  could  not 
exercise  their  imagination  if  they  did  not  take  a  side. 
One  thing  must  seem  better  than  another,  or  comparisons 
would  be  useless.  But  then  all  historians  take  a  side. 
Gibbon,  Macaclay,  Grote,  Thiers,  Lanfrey,  are  all  in  one 
sense  partisans.  Their  peculiar  turn  of  imagination 
colours  their  historical  statements.  All  approaches  to  truth 
are  only  approximate,  and  a  writer  who  wrote  the  exact 
truth  would  have  no  readers,  for  he  would  be  superhuman, 
and  mere  men  could  not  understand  him.  The  fault  of 
contemporaneous  history  is  its  occasional  and  inevit¬ 
able  pettiness.  Its  readers  have  to  wade  through 
descriptions  of  the  condition  of  a  Correspondent’s  boots  or 
of  the  misconduct  of  his  interpreter.  Such  trifles  have 
dropped  out  of  the  history  of  the  past,  which  therefore 
seems  grander,  and  the  relative  grandeur  makes  it  so  far 
more  stimulative  of  the  imagination.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  contemporary  history  is  fuller,  more  true,  and 
on  the  whole  more  impartial,  simply  because  the  checks 
on  falsehood  and  partiality  are  more  numerous  and  effi¬ 
cacious. 

The  free  criticism  of  foreign  nations  has  also  become  in¬ 
dispensable  to  us  because  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  now 
based  on  it.  We  must  have  a  foreign  policy,  for  the  con- 
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duct  of  foreign  nations  affects  us  in  numerous  direct  ways 
and  in  indirect  ways  that  may  be  fairly  called  innumer¬ 
able.  To  say  nothing  of  England  as  a  lighting  nation,  it 
must  as  a  trading  nation  have  sufficient  information 
to  calculate  the  course  of  trade.  At  one  time  it  was 
enough  that  a  few  persons  born  in  a  particular  station 
should  study  foreign  affairs.  No  one  can  imagine  Pitt 
receiving  a  deputation  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  informing 
those  around  him  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  masters. 
Lord  Deeby  describes  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  as 
simply  that  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen.  This  sounds 
at  first  as  a  kind  of  cynical  tribute  to  democracy ;  and  it 
would  mean  nothing  more  were  it  not  for  the  constant  play 
of  English  criticism  on  foreign  countries.  As  Englishmen 
wish  for  this  criticism  and  get  it,  they  learn  that  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  policy  must  be  knowledge. 
They  feel  that  to  have  a  policy  with  regard  to  Russia  and 
Turkey  they  must  understand  as  much  about  Russia  and 
Turkey  as  possible.  They  do  not  perhaps  altogether  sur¬ 
mount  the  prepossessions  with  which  they  started  ;  but  they 
kaveone  pieceof  iuformationknockedintothemafter  another 
until  the  general  current  of  their  ideas  is  modified,  if  not 
diverted.  It  begins  to  dawn  upon  them  that  much  must 
be  learnt  and  much  must  be  pondered  over  before  it  can 
be  said  what  England  ought  to  do,  and  what  England  can 
do.  That  England,  for  a  Continental  war,  needs  allies 
seems  an  obvious  truth ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  it  has 
cost  many  Englishmen  much  mental  effort  to  apprehend. 
In  some  small  degree,  too,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  recognition 
of  the  necessity  for  information  and  criticism  in  regard  to 
foreign  affairs  reacts  on  the  discussion  of  home  affairs,  and 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  the  raising  and  settling  of 
blazing  questions  is  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  seems 
to  the  impulsive  democratic  mind.  At  any  rate,  in  our 
relations  with  foreign  Powers  criticism  and  information 
have  the  advantage,  not  only  of  making  our  policy  wiser, 
but  of  making  us  adhere  to  it  more  persistently  when  we 
adopt  it.  Any  one  who  would  like  to  see  a  striking 
portrait  of  the  position  of  a  nation  which  does  not  interest 
itself  in  foreign  affairs  may  find  one  in  the  animated 
sketch  given  by  the  Prince  Consort  of  France  during  the 
Crimean  war.  England,  having  weighed  her  actions  and 
knowing  what  she  meant,  was  neither  much  elated  nor  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  incidents  of  the  war.  But  things  were  very 
different  in  France.  “  I  really  believe,”  the  Prince  wrote 
in  1855,  “  there  is  not  a  single  soul  in  France  who  ever 
“  gave  himself  the  very  smallest  concern  about  the  main- 
“  tenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire;”  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  policy  of  France  was  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
one  man,  who,  “  on  the  failure  of  any  assault  upon  a 
“  battery  at  Sebastopol,  was  for  evacuating  the  Crimea,  and, 
“  after  any  little  success  over  Russia,  was  for  pushing  for- 
“  ward  to  Moscow.” 


TIIE  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 

r|OHE  Railway  Commission  which  has  just  issued  its 
!-  foui'th  annual  Report  is  a  very  anomalous  tribunal. 
At  a  cost  which  would  provide  two  additional  Judges  of 
the  High  Court,  three  Commissioners,  of  whom  two  are 
laymen,  decide  on  a  single  class  of  legal  obligations,  for 
the  most  part  without  appeal.  In  their  Report  they  call 
attention  to  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  Act  under 
which  the  Commission  is  constituted,  perhaps  w<ith  an 
expectation  that  their  appointment  will  be  renewed  for 
another  term.  It  wfrll  well  become  the  Government  to 
consider  whether  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  a  paradoxical 
institution.  It  appears  that  in  a  whole  year  the  three 
Commissioners,  who  with  their  staff  collectively  receive 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  about  io,oooL  a  year,  have  de¬ 
cided  nineteen  cases,  some  of  them  in  the  nature  of 
arbitrations,  and  have  confirmed  five  working  agree¬ 
ments.  The  revision  of  the  agreements  might  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  without  requiring 
the  services  of  an  additional  clerk;  and  the  litigated  cases 
would  have  occupied  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  for  a 
fortnight  or  perhaps  three  weeks.  The  decision  of  a  Judge 
of  the  highest  rank,  corrected,  if  necessary,  by  a  Divisional 
Court,  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
finding  of  a  Commission.  It  has  been  the  general  custom 
of  the  Commissioners  to  refuse  a  special  case,  which  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  any  error  of  law. 
in  one  instance  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court, 
after  &  special  case  had  been  refused,  issued  a  prohibition 


which  operated  as  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
check  would  be  received  with  submission,  even  if  it 
failed  to  suggest  greater  caution  in  future ;  but  it  has  often 
been  found  that  laymen  rush  in  where  lawyers  fear  to  tread. 
With  more  than  questionable  propriety  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  their  Report,  after  citing  the  judgment  of  the 
Exchequer  Division,  remark  that  “  this  conclusion  seems 
“  at  variance  with  the  view  heretofore  taken  of  the  Act  of 
“  1854.”  The  Judges  of  the  High  Court  are  supposed,  when 
they  give  a  decision,  to  have  considered  the  view  heretofore 
taken  by  competent  authority  of  any  statute  with  which  they 
have  to  deal.  The  original  proceeding  before  the  Commission 
was  attended  with  remarkable  circumstances.  Application 
was  ostensibly  made  against  the  South-Eastern  Company 
and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  as  joint 
respondents,  although  it  was  both  notorious  and  obvious 
that  the  real  applicants  were  the  South-Eastern  Company, 
and  that  the  judgment  which  purported  to  impose 
an  obligation  on  them  was  the  very  decision  which 
they  strove  to  obtain.  A  Court  of  Law  or  Equity 
would  scarcely  allow  one  defendant  to  establish  a 
claim  against  another  at  the  instance  of  a  nomi¬ 
nal  plaintiff.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Commissioners 
are  disinterestedly  anxious  to  promote  the  public  good ; 
but  in  judicial  proceedings  strict  justice  is  preferable  to 
supposed  expediency.  It  would  appear  that  pro  essional 
Judges  alone  are  exempt  from  the  temptation  of  awarding, 
like  Cyrds  in  the  story,  a  coat  to  the  litigant  whom  it 
happens  to  fit.  Companies,  or,  in  other  words,  private 
persons  who  have  invested  their  money  on  definite  terms 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  their  property  as  if  it  consisted  of  merchandize, 
of  money,  or  of  laud.  They  have  much  reason  to  regret 
a  burst  of  temper  which  once  induced  Lord  Campbell  to 
assert  that  Judges  were  incompetent  to  decide  questions 
relating  to  railway  traffic.  He  might  with  more  reason 
have  refused  to  hear  patent  cases  which  involved  abstruse 
chemical  or  mechanical  problems.  The  subject-matter  of 
law  is  infinitely  various ;  but  the  principles  of  justice  apply 
to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  human  action. 

It  appears  that  in  a  case  which  was  withdrawn  by  a 
temporary  compromise  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  power  of  a  Company 
to  close  a  passenger  station.  In  a  few  special  Acts  Com¬ 
panies  have  been  placed  under  obligation  to  erect  and  use 
certain  stations ;  but  in  all  other  cases  the  provision  of 
stations  is  left  to  their  absolute  discretion.  Parliament  has 
never  by  any  general  Act  extended  in  this  respect  the 
liabilities  of  railway  proprietors;  but  the  Commissioners 
appear  to  think  that  they  have  power  to  prevent  the  closing 
of  any  station  which  may  be  found  unprofitable.  If  any 
traders  but  Railway  Companies  were  required  to  carry  on 
business  at  a  loss,  the  demand  would  be  universally  con¬ 
demned.  A  tradesman  may  at  his  pleasure  open  a 
branch  shop,  and  afterwards  shut  it  up  if  he  finds 
that  the  new  undertaking  is  a  failure.  Even  if  the 
interest  of  travellers  and  freighters  were  to  be  consi¬ 
dered,  instead  of  the  legal  rights  and  burdens  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  it  is  scarcely  for  the  public  interest  that  experiments 
in  providing  accommodation  should  be  discouraged  by  quasi¬ 
judicial  interference.  If  a  railway  manager  finds  that  a 
station  is  kept  open  at  a  loss,  he  will  naturally  leave  it  out 
of  his  list  of  stoppages  ;  and  when  the  trains  pass  it  by,  it 
is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  station  buildings  are 
allowed  to  remain.  The  Commissioners  apparently  claim 
in  this  case  the  power  of  altering  or  making  a  time-table  ; 
and  if  they  established  their  claim,  there  is  no  reason  why 
in  future  they  should  not  regulate  the  speed  of  trains  and 
the  times  of  starting.  They  might  on  this  principle  re¬ 
quire  the  East  Coast  express,  which  now  stops  four  times 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  accommodate  half  the 
towns  on  the  road,  with  the  result  of  doubling  the  practical 
distance  between  England  and  Scotland.  Itisnoanswer  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners  would  not  knowingly  inflict  a  grave 
inconvenience  on  the  public.  Their  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  neither  more  nor  less  valuable  than  that  of  any  three  men 
of  education  and  fair  ability ;  and  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
administration  of  railways  should  be  transferred  from  their 
owners  to  a  Board  of  amateurs.  One  of  the  Commissioners 
is  an  eminent  lawyer ;  but,  if  he  concurs  on  decisions  in 
stations  and  stoppages,  he  voluntarily  sinks  into  the 
position  of  a  layman. 

By  an  odd  variation  from  ordinary  usage,  the  Act 
which  constituted  the  Commission  required  that  they 
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should  present  to  the  Crown  an  annual  Report  of  their 
proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  by  a  mere 
accident  their  scarcity  of  business  and  their  exceptional  exer¬ 
cise  of  judicial  functions  should  be  periodically  brought 
under  public  notice.  The  author  of  this  enactment  can 
scarcely  have  intended  that  the  Commissioners  should  swell 
out  the  meagre  record  of  their  operations  by  proposals 
for  fresh  legislation  which  might  provide  them  with  addi¬ 
tional  employment.  In  the  present  Report  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  once  more  urge  Parliament  to  perpetrate  a  measure 
of  confiscation  which  would  endanger  the  security  not  only 
of  joint-stock  undertakings,  but,  in  its  operation  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  of  all  other  kinds  of  property.  The  Commissioners 
misquote  the  recommendation  of  the  Jomt  Select  Committee 
on  Amalgamation  of  1872,  as  if  it  had  extended  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  regulation  of  rates  without  reference  to  the  special 
Acts  which  form  the  title-deeds  of  Railway  Companies.  The 
Joint  Commission,  on  the  contrary,  denounced  as  im¬ 
practicable  and  unjust  the  proposal  that  the  existing 
tariffs  should  be  overruled.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that, 
as  the  Commissioners  state,  an  Act  afterwards  allowed 
Companies  to  impose  on  their  neighbours  and  rivals 
through  rates  which,  in  case  of  dispute,  were  to  be 
allowed  or  disallowed  and  apportioned  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  Act  involves  the  principle  of  spoliation,  but 
its  operation  is  checked  by  the  natural  unwillingness  of 
Companies  to  assist  in  plundering  one  another  at  the  risk 
of  being  exposed  to  predatory  proceedings  in  turn.  The 
Commissioners  desire  that  the  power  of  initiating  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  through  rates  should  be  extended  to  private 
litigants.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  the  advice  is 
followed,  the  Commission  will  have  work  enough  to  furnish 
a  plausible  pretext  for  the  prolongation  of  their  term.  They 
coolly  remark  that  “  it  has  been  stated  here  and  there  that 
“  this  right  is  fraught  with  possible  danger  to  railway  pro- 
“  perty.”  They  might  as  well  say  that  if  they  were  allowed 
to  fix  rents  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  be 
said  here  and  there  that  it  would  involve  danger  to  landed 
property.  If  landowners  pass  such  an  enactment,  they  will 
fully  deserve  to  see  a  Land  Commission  established  in  time. 
The  iniquitous  nature  of  the  proposal  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated,  and  nowhere  with  greater  force  than  in  Mr. 
Carter’s  argumentative  and  vigorous  pamphlets.  Railway 
shareholders  have  invested  their  money  on  a  Parliamentary 
guaratitee  that  they  may  levy  the  rates  specified  in  the  Act 
on  any  traffic  which  they  carry.  If  they  are  entitled  to 
charge  ten  shillings  for  conveying  a  ton  of  merchandize 
between  two  of  their  stations,  their  right  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  willingness  of  a  neighbouring  Company  to 
carry  the  goods  to  their  destination  at  a  lower  rate.  The 
Commissioners,  with  non-judicial  levity,  assert  that  the 
through  rates  which  they  have  sometimes  fixed  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  Company  occupying  part  of  a  through  route 
have  had  an  excellent  effect.  It  is  intolerable  that  vested 
interests  should  be  varied  or  curtailed  at  discretion  on  the 
pretext  that  the  result  to  strangers  will  be  excellent. 


THE  THAMES  AND  LONDON  SEWAGE. 

lip  HE  Thames  Conservancy  have  done  the  public  a 
-L  service  which  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  because 
it  is  certain  to  make  them  the  object  of  much  attack.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  not  a  body  which  easily 
submits  to  unfavourable  criticism.  It  has  achieved  one  or  two 
great  works,  and  it  does  not  like  to  have  it  suggested  that 
the  success  of  these  works  is  less  than  it  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  think,  or  that  the  large  outlay  which  they 
have  necessitated  may  prove  to  be  only  a  prelude  to  further 
expenditure.  Something  of  this  feeling  has  been  seen  in 
reference  to  the  action,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  on  the  floods  ;  and  the  motives  which  have 
led  the  Board  to  resist  the  proposal  that  they  should  pay 
for  the  protection  of  the  southern  shore  against  inunda¬ 
tion  will  operate  with  still  greater  force  now  that  the 
adequacy  of  the  system  of  metropolitan  sewage  is  fairly 
challenged.  For  this,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  gist  of  the 
report  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy.  In  June  last  they  instructed  Captain 
Calvert  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  recent  surveys  of  the 
Thames  between  Woolwich  and  Erith,  and  to  analyses  of 
samples  of  the  bed  of  the  river  off  the  main  sewage  outfalls 
and  in  Woolwich  Reach,  and  to  report  thei’eon  to  the  Con¬ 
servators.  Captain  Calvert  has  carried  out  these  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  the  pamphlet  which  gives  the  result  of  his  inves¬ 
tigations  is  exceedingly  instructive  and  exceedingly  un¬ 


pleasant.  Londoners,  it  seems,  have  been  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise  for  some  twenty  years.  For  a  long;  time  they> 
endured  to  have  their  sewage  discharged  into  the  river* 
as  it  flowed  by  their  own  doors ;  and,  when  this  states 
of  things  came  to  be  held  intolerable,  they  made  an» 
heroic  effort  and  carried  their  sewage  down  to  Barking- 
Reach.  There  were  not  wanting,  even  tlicti,  grumb'ers? 
who  predicted  that/  if  would  be  heard  of  again,  but  the 
improvement  in  the  Thames  at  London  over  what  it  had* 
been  was  so  striking  that  they  found  nobbdy  to  listen* 
to  them.  If  they  are  still  alive  they  will  read  Captain* 
Calvert’s  Report  with  keen  pleasure.  The  sewage  of' 
London  has  been  heard  of  again,  and  to  all  appearance  we 
are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  it.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that,  as  it  had  been  got  out  of  sight,  it  might  safely  be  put 
out  of  mind.  If  it  were  necessary  it  might  be  argued  that 
this  conclusion  is  more  comforting  than  sound  ;  but  we  are 
relieved  from  any  obligation  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  even  been  got  out  of  sight.  “  The  floating  abomi- 
“  nations  by  which  I  was  surrounded  when  making  the 
“  test  observations,”  says  Captain  Calvert,  “  are  to  be 
“  remembered  rather  than  described,”  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  remark  holds  good  of  parts  of  the  river 
a  long  way  removed  from  the  actual  outfalls. 

Captain  Calvert  gives  the  results  of  these  “  test  obser- 
“  vations”  in  seven  conclusions;  and  even  these  do  not 
exhaust  the  material  information  which  his  report  contains' 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Thames.  There  is,  he  says, 
unquestioned  evidence  that  foul  and  offensive  accreti  >us 
have  recently  formed  within  the  channel  of  the  river.  The 
channel  opposite  the  southern  outfall  has  lost  a  fourth  of 
its  low-water  contents;  three  creeks  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  outfalls  are  gradually  tilling  up  ;  and  large' 
deposits  have  been  formed  between  London  and  Battersea' 
Bridges,  one  especially  exactly  in  front  of  St.  Thomas’s’ 
Hospital.  So  much  for  the  formation  of  accretions.  As 
regards  their  character,  Captain  Calvert  states  that 
careful  analyses  show  that  the  constituents  of  these  mud- 
banks  are  precisely  identical  with  the  constituents  of 
metropolitan  sewage.  Inasmuch  as  these  formations  are 
largest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sewage  outfalls,  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  outfalls  were  made,  and  can’ 
bo  completely  accounted  for  without  going  further  in 
search  of  an  explanation  than  the  matters  daily  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  river  through  these  outfalls,  the  proof 
that  the  existing  system  has  tailed  to  take  the  sewage  away 
seems  to  be  complete.  Nor  are  these  deposits  the  only 
mischief  that  comes  from  the  dischai’ge  of  sewage  into  the 
Thames.  There  is  in  the  river  what  Captain  Calvert  calls 
a  “sewage  section,”  a  mass,  that  is,  “  of  polluted  water  8 
“  miles  long,  750  yai’ds  wide,  and  4^  feet  deep,  charged  with 
“  offensive  matter  both  fluid  and  solid,”  which  “  moves  np 
“  and  down  the  channel  four  times  daily  between  Grraves- 
“  end  and  near  to  Blackwall,  dropping  the  solid  burden 
“  wherever  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  current  or  still 
“  water  may  favour  deposit.”  It  is  calculated  that  the 
sewage  when  poured  into  the  Thames  moves  seaward  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  a  week.  As  this, 
sewage  section  is  eight  miles  long,  the  contents  take  about 
twenty-two  days  to  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  limit,, 
so  that  the  whole  sewage  discharged  into  the  river  during 
that  number  of  days  is  continually  oscillating  between  the; 
extreme  points.  The  sewage  section  is  greatly  enlarged 
during  floods  and  periods  of  heavy  rain.  At  these  times  addi¬ 
tional  opportunities  of  discharging  sewage  from  the  outfalls, 
have  to  be  given  in  order  to  prevent  the  discharges  from- 
being  thrown  back  upon  the  neighbouring  marshes.  At 
spring  tides  the  sewage  discharged  at  low  water  will  corne¬ 
as  high  as  Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge.  Besides  this,  there’ 
is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  flood  stream  to  carry  more 
matter  upwards  than  the  ebb  carries  downwards.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  increased  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  sewage- 
matter,  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  scour  of  the  ebb* 
tide.  The  fact  that  the  Thames  is  slightly  salt  in  Barking- 
Reach  makes  the  mischief  greater.  Where  river  water,, 
highly  charged  with  organic  matter,  mixes  with  the  sea 
water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  which  “  will 
“  account,”  as  Captain  Calvert  says  in  passing,  “  for 
“  the  almost  intolerable  nuisance  which  is  ex- 
“  perienced  whenever  the  sewers  of  a  town  discharge 
“  themselves  into  the  sea.”  This  is  pleasant  news' 
for  the  numerous  fashionable  watering  places  whicli- 
arc  engaged  in  creating  this  intolerable  “  nuisance  ”  for 
themselves.  Man  has  succeeded  so  admirably  in  polluting 
rivers  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  ambition  should 
lead  him  to  try  to  pollute  the  sea  as  well. 
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The  Thames  Navigation  Act  of  1870  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  keep  the  Thames  free  from 
such  banks  or  other  obstructions  to  navigation  as  may  arise 
from  the  flow  of  sewage  from  the  outfalls,  and  under  this 
clause  the  Thames  Conservancy  will  be  able  to  enforce  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions  already  formed.  But  the  ob¬ 
structions  to  navigation  arising  from  sewage  deposits  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  evil,  and  the  Board  of  Works  may 
go  on  dredging  for  ever  and  yet  leave  the  cause 
of  tho  evil  untouched.  The  oscillating  mass  of 
sewage,  from  one  to  twenty-two  days  old,  which 
floats  up  and  down  under  the  combined  action 
of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  passes  in  front  of  Woolwich,  and 
the  districts,  daily  becoming  more  populous,  which  lie 
between  Woolwich  and  Greenwich.  London,  in  fact,  has 
simply  passed  its  sewage  on  to  Woolwich.  Perhaps,  if 
this  were  the  worst,  Londoners  might  bear  the  calamity 
with  an  equal  mind.  There  is  nothing  which  seems  to 
bring  out  human  selfishness  into  such  strong  relief  as 
sewage.  People  who  would  not  dream  of  injuring  their 
neighbour  in  any  other  fashion  will  serenely  discharge 
their  sewage  into  the  water  he  is  forced  to  drink,  and  not 
admit  that  they  have  done  him  any  harm.  Fortunately  for 
Woolwich,  it  is  impossible  to  injure  its  inhabitants  in  this 
way  without  a  part  of  the  mischief  coming  back  uponour  own 
heads.  Though  the  largest  part  of  London  sewage  remains 
opposite  Woolwich,  a  good  deal  of  it  returns  to  London 
and  tends,  as  years  go  on,  to  make  the  air  of  London  unhealthy. 
Consideration  for  ourselves  may  thus  effect  what  considera¬ 
tion  for  others  would  be  powerless  to  do.  It  needs  only 
time  to  make  things  as  bad  in  London  as  they  were  before 
the  main  drainage  system  came  into  operation,  and  this  re¬ 
flection  may  give  importance  to  the  fact  that  things 
at  Woolwich  are  very  much  worse  than  they  were 
before  that  time.  Fortunately  the  money  spent 
on  the  main  drainage  system  will  not  be  all 
wasted.  That  system  answer's  two  distinct  purposes, 
the  collection  of  sewage  and  the  disposal  of  sewage.  Of 
these  two  objects  the  first  is  the  most  costly  ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  is  ultimately  done  with  the  sewage  when  collected,  it 
clearly  must  be  collected  before  anything  can  be  done  with 
it.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  have  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  London ;  and,  whether  it  is  discharged 
into  the  river  at  Barking,  or  disposed  of  in  some  other  way, 
the  works  which  bring  it  to  Barking  will  still  be  useful. 
Now  that  the  most  successful  example  of  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  rivers  seems  to  have  broken  down,  it  is  more 
than  ever  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  do  its  utmost 
to  discover  some  preferable  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  BULGARIA. 

T E  ventured  to  point  out,  some  time  before  '-Plevna  was 
thoroughly  invested,  that  the  part  assigned  to  Osman  Pasha, 
or  which  he  Lad  assumed  of  his  own  initiative — namely,  the 
defence  of  that  place — was  played  out.  The  field  fortress  was  of 
inestimable  value  so  long  as  it  fulfilled  defensive-oflensive  con¬ 
ditions.  Its  close  proximity  to  the  main  line  of  Russo-Roumaniau 
communications  made-  it  a  standing  menace  to  these.  The 
Turkish  chief,  who  so  well  earned  his  distinction  of  Ghazi,  may  be 
said  to  have  chained  to  one  spot  during  the  most  favourable 
season  for  campaigning,  and  for  months  together,  the  entire  force 
for  offensive  action  which  Russia  and  Roumania  combined  could 
put  in  the  field.  An  advance  in  strength  beyond  the  Balkans,  or 
even  the  resumption  of  a  raid  on  Adrianople,  was  out  of  the 
question  while  the  vast  field  fortress  on  the  Yid  remained  in 
Turkish  hands.  The  army  of  the  Czarewitck,  which  was  to  take 
Rustchuk  by  a  roup  cle  main,  and  to  join  hands  afterwards  with 
Zimmerman  threading  the  Quadrilateral  from  the  east,  has  never 
been  strong  enoug  h  to  do  more  than  hold  its  own  ground.  All  the 
battalions  which  could  he  spared  from  the  line  of  the  Jantra  were 
mustered  ou  the  Vid.  At  the  Shipka  Pass  Radetzky  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  maintain  himself  without  pushing  forward.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  corporal's  guard  would  have  been, 
during  the  last  few  months,  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  Turks  the 
defence  of  the  Balkan  line.  Hence  the  crying  folly,  the  irre¬ 
trievable  error,  the  silly  strategy,  which  Hung  away  in  the 
Shipka  Pass  iu  reckless  waste  the  precious  lives  of  thousands  for 
no  reasonable  purpose  or  conceivable  advantage.  In  the  Dobrudscha 
the  numerous  corps  under  Zimmerman,  paralysed  before  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  Quadrilateral,  has,  since  the  opening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  been  unable  to  move,  because  the  Czarewitch  could  not 
move.  The  situation  afforded  a  fine  instance  of  what  Major 
Adams,  iu  his  Great  Campaigns,  calls  “  one  army” — and  that  in¬ 
ferior  on  the  whom — ,l  imperiously  dictating  to  its  opponent  the 
couise  it  must  follow.’  Osman  Pasha  moved  one  fine  morning  on 
a  small  town  called  Plevna.  lie  recognized  what  advantage 
might  be  derived  from  turning  up  entrenchments  on  the  ridges  | 


circumvallating  the  town.  And,  taking  up  his  stand  where  he 
was,  he  imperiously  dictated  the  future  Russian  plans  of  action, 
after  upsetting  those  they  had  formed. 

But  everything  has  its  limits.  So  long  as  supplies  of  food  and 
munitions  were  forthcoming,  so  long  was  it  permissible,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  to  hold  on  to  a  place  which  the  successful 
defender  must  have  been  very  loth  to  quit ;  hut  if  no  granaries 
had  been  filled  with  the  products  of  the  last  harvest,  and  there 
existed  only  a  limited  quantity  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  then 
Plevna  should  have  been  forthwith  abandoned.  The  time  for 
quitting  the  fortress  came  when  Chevket  Pasha  proved  his  in¬ 
ability  to  maintain  himself  on  the  line  Plevna-Orkanye,  much  less 
protect  the  introduction  of  convoys.  It  was  in  all  probability  open  to 
Osman  at  that  juncture,  with  his  army  yet  full  of  fight  and  strong  in 
prestige  and  numbers,  to  break  out  on  the  Orkanye  or  on  the  Widdin 
road.  Critical  Europe  at  a  distance  adjudged  him  to  he  wrong 
in  endeavouring  to  maintain  his  forward  position  after  that.  We 
have  no  means,  however,  of  knowing  what  information  the  Turkish 
commander  possessed  on  which  he  may  have  based  his  determina¬ 
tion  at  all  hazards  to  retain  permanently  what  it  had  cost  so  much 
to  construct  and  to  defend.  lie  may  have  had  imperative  orders 
from  Constantinople  to  remain  where  he  was.  He  may  have  had 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  army  of  the  Lorn  would  he 
sufficiently  strong  to  effect  a  serious  diversion  on  his  behalf,  and 
that  that  force,  with  the  army  in  course  of  reconstruction  at  Sofia 
and  Orkanye,  would  combine  a  forward  movement  to  draw  off  a 
large  portion  of  the  investors  of  his  stronghold.  It  would  be  only 
doing  Osman  bare  justice  to  credit  him  with  having  done  the  best 
with  the  information  he  possessed ;  and  before  he  is  blamed  for 
not  withdrawing  from  a  position  which  we  now  see  to  have  been  un¬ 
tenable  under  the  circumstances,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
those  whom  he  may  have  had  reason  to  expect  to  co-operato  for  his 
relief  did  all  that  could  reasonably  he  looked  for  from  them.  There 
is,  however,  one  most  important  point  to  he  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  question  of  the  undue  retention  of  Plevna.  Osman 
Pasha  had  constructed  with  infinite  labour  a  whole  city  of 
redoubts,  lunettes,  redans,  and  shelter-trenches.  The  experienced 
engineer  general  Todleben  evidently  thought,  after  his  prolonged  and 
careful  examination  of  the  works,  that,  if  attacked  at  all,  they 
should  he  made  the  subject  of  a  siege  in  regular  form  ;  and  he  dis¬ 
countenanced  a  repetition  of  these  reckless  assaults  which  had  only 
produced  very  limited  success  at  a  wholly  incommensurate  sacri¬ 
fice.  The  entire  Russo-Roumanian  army  would  probably  have 
been  consumed  before  the  last  earthwork  was  taken  hv  storm.  But 
Osman  knew  this  also.  lie  wished  for  nothing  better  than  a 
renewal  of  assaults.  We  know,  from  what  Correspondents  inside 
Plevna  have  told  us,  how  admirably  protected  the  Turkish  soldiers 
were  by  their  solid  and  extensive  casemates,  and  what  very  little 
damage  was  occasioned  by  the  most  sustained  and  concentrated 
bombardment.  And  when  the  Russian  columns  rushed  on  head¬ 
long  to  storm,  the  defenders,  all  hut  a  few  who  lined  the  ramparts, 
remained  concealed  and  free  from  danger  till  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  emerge  from  their  safe  places  to  join  in  repelling  the 
assault ;  and  then  by  far  the  greater  loss  was  on  the  Russian  side. 
Knowing,  then,  the  impregnability  of  his  position,  did  Osman  take 
every  precaution  for  storing  in  supplies  during  the  interval  between 
the  July  and  September  battles,  and,  alter  the  latter,  until 
he  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  about  the  26th  of  October  ?  If 
he  did  not — and  it  is  urged  that  means  of  transport  were 
perhaps  not  available  for  carting  in  the  harvest  of  the  fields, 
“groaning,”  as  we  were  told  they  were,  with  their  heavy  fruits — 
we  would  ask  how,  in  the  first  instance,  Osman  managed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  at  Plevna  artillery  ammunition  sufficient  to  last  out  several 
great  battles  and  multitudinous  combats  P  It  certainly  looks  as 
though  due  care  had  not  been  taken  for  that  without  which  an 
impregnable  fortress  is  valueless — namely,  the  feeding  of  its  de¬ 
fenders.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  a  place  of  extraordinary 
strength  would  have  seemed  to  urge  the  policy  of  making  the  utmost 
efforts  to  retain  it  by  laying  in  supplies.  It  was  at  least  as  necessary 
to  provision  Plevna — the  siege  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  he  undertaken  first  of  all  by  the  enemy — as  to  lay  in 
stores  at  Rustchuk  or  Sliumla.  The  Seraskierate  appears  to  have 
heeu  keenly  alive,  but  rather  late  in  the  day,  to  the  necessity  of 
forwarding  convoys  to  Osman  Pasha;  hut  the  question  is  also, 
Did  the  Turks  inside  Plevna  do  all  they  could  to  lay  in  provision 
while  there  was  opportunity  ?  By  all  appearances  they  did  not. 
They  probably  thought  till  a  late  moment  that  the  armies  in  the 
field  would  he  able  to  keep  open  the  communications.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the'Russians  have  lost  a  vast  deal  of  time  about  Plevna  ; 
hut  the  Turks  lose  more  than  they  gain  by  this.  Had  Osman  Pasha 
retired  when  it  was  clear  that  Chevket  could  not  maintain  commu¬ 
nication  with  him — and  we  believe  he  could  have  retired  then  iu 
spite  of  Gourko — lie  would  have  found  another  Plevna  atOrkavne. 
'The  latter  position  would  not  have  offered  nearly  equal  advantages 
with  the  other  ;  hut  the  best  army  of  the  Turks  would  have  been 
free  to  oppose  any  move  on  Adrianople  across  the  Balkans  by  the 
mere  fact  of  its  occupation. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  the  armies  of  Suleiman  and  Mehemet 
Ali  have  been  employed  in  furtherance  of  the  design  of  relieving 
Plevna.  The  former  general,  on  taking  up  his  new  command, 
began  unexpectedly  well.  Instead  of  following  the  headlong 
and  reckless  tactics  which  brought  ruin  to  his  former  excelleut 
army  in  the  Balkan  Pass,  he  pursued  a  prudent  course.  His 
enemies  fully  anticipated,  his  friends  quite  feared,  that  he  would 
instantly  take  the  hull  by  the  horns.  But  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
he  set  to  work  to  inspect  his  forces,  and  to  make  himself  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  topography  of  the  new  theatre  of  operations. 
He  made  a  prolonged  tour  of  the  Quadrilateral,  examining  the 
works  and  seeing  to  the  necessary  supplies.  His  somewhat 
scattered  array  was  withdrawn  more  under  shelter  of  the 
fortresses.  lie  took  time  to  ascertain  whether  Zimmerman  was 
capable  of  doing  mischief  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Quadrilateral  while  he  himself  might  be  occupied  on  the  western 
line.  So  far  so  good.  But  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  preliminaries.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  as  we  know, 
of  throwing  the  enemy  rather  off  his  guard.  This  was  partly  of 
course  what  Suleiman  had  in  view.  lie  determined  at  last,  per¬ 
haps  in  obedience  to  positive  commands  from  Constantinople — for 
the  Seraskierate  was  getting  anxious  on  the  score  of  Plevna — to 
make  a  forward  move.  A  war  of  outposts  was  engaged  on  the 
whole  of  the  long  line  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Elena  to  the 
Danube.  Then  a  “  reconnaissance  in  force  ”  was  attempted  on 
the  extreme  Russian  left.  The  Turks  pushed  as  far  as  the 
entrenchments  at  Metchka  and  burned  Fyrgos.  Again  on  Novem¬ 
ber  the  26th  they  advanced  in  the  same  direction  and  engaged  the 
1 2th  corps  in  a  prolonged  combat,  where  eacli  party  claimed  to 
have  been  victorious ;  but  the  Turks  recrossed  the  Lorn.  Then 
occurred  a  pause.  Suleiman  was  not  present  at  either  of  the 
actions.  During  the  succeeding  days  he  was  engaged  in  concen¬ 
trating  a  considerable  force  about  Osman  Bazar  ;  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  Salih  Pasha,  commanding  the  centre,  suddenly  ad¬ 
vanced  from  that  place  and  drove  the  Russians  from  Kesrova  on 
the  5th.  Meanwhile  the  left  wing,  under  Fuad  Pasha,  moving  on 
the  road  to  the  south  of  this,  suddenly  burst  upon  Prince  Mirsky 
and  his  division  of  the  8th  corps  at  Mariani,  captured  that  place, 
and,  following  the  retreating  enemy,  gallantly  stormed  the  forti¬ 
fied  position  at  Elena.  The  Russians  retired,  with  loss  of  guns 
and  many  killed  and  prisoners,  in  disorder  on  Jahovitza,  where, 
holding  the  entrance  to  the  defile,  they  were  able  to  check  the 
victorious  Turks.  Thereupon  the  Ottoman  leader,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  warfare  of  his  nation,  set  to  work  to  entrench  himself. 
Fortunately  for  the  Russians,  they  succeeded  in  staying  the  march  of 
the  central  hostile  column  by  breakingdown  the  bridge  atSlataritza. 
The  right  column,  moving  from  Sarnasuflar,  took  Popkoi,  and  then 
appears  to  .have  confined  itself  to  desultory  skirmishing.  On  the 
extreme  right  the  Turks  simultaneously  made  one  of  their  periodi¬ 
cal  raids  towards  Pyrgos,  when  each  side,  having  indulged  in  some 
conventional  cannonading,  retired.  The  Russians,  surprised,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  disconcerted,  by  the  abrupt  advance  of  the 
four  Turkish  columns,  hurried  up  their  reserves;  and  before  the 
Turks  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  first  successes,  and 
had  finished  entrenching  themselves  and  were  ready  to  move 
on  again,  the  enemy  was  in  sufficient  force  to  forbid  further  offen¬ 
sive  action. 

As  an  excellent  wind-up  to  the  profitless  enterprise  of  his 
divisional  commanders,  “  Suleiman  Pasha,  having  inspected  Rust- 
chuk  and  Varna,  has  returned  to  his  head-quarters  at  Ahmedil.” 
An  extraordinary  method  of  making  war,  indeed !  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  a  great  army  .absent  from  every  engagement ; 
and  leaving  to  commanders  of  divisions  the  execution  of  a  combined 
manoeuvre  on  a  great  scale,  while  he  is  away  inspecting  a  fortress 
by  the  sea-shore  which  the  enemy  has  never  yet  sighted.  Of  course 
the  Turks  failed  to  reap  any  benefit  from  an  undertaking  so  poorly 
conducted.  The  conception  was  able  and  sound  ;  the  execution 
weak  and  pitiful.  To  aff  ord  relief  to  Osman  Pasha,  or  to  Mehemet  Ali, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  all  the  reserves  near  at  hand,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  profit  by  a  first  success  and  push  on, engaging  the  enemy, 
who  was  scattered,  in  detail.  But  from  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  the 
Turks  seem  utterly  unable  to  combine  for  offensive  measures,  or  to 
follow  up  a  success.  According  to  the  best  accounts  the  opposing 
armies  on  this  theatre  of  war  are  not  far  from  being  on  a  numerical 
equality.  The  Czarewitch  has  nominally  under  his  command  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  or  rather  more,  exclusive  of  detachments  in 
the  Balkans.  They  are  composed  of  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th 
Corps.  But  for  fighting  on  the  Lorn  additional  troops  were  readily 
available,  since  it  was  the  9th  Division  of  the  8th  Corps,  properly 
belonging  to  Radetzky’s  Shipka  force,  which  fought  at  Elena.  The 
army  of  Suleiman  numbers  about  ninety  thousand  men,  organ¬ 
ized  in  seven  regular  infantry  divisions,  two  corps  of  ir¬ 
regulars,  and  two  cavalry  divisions.  It  is,  however,  much 
inferior  in  artillery.  But  the  Turks  had  the  vast  advan¬ 
tage  (strategically)  of  being  able  to  take  the  initiative  and  select 
their  point  of  attack  along  a  line  sixty  miles  in  extent  It 
is  very  questionable,  however,  if  any  activity  and  energy  would 
have  availed  so  late  in  the  day  to  save  the  defenders  of  Plevna. 
It  is  certain  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  no  combined  effort 
worthy  of  the  name  has  been  made  from  the  side  of  the  Lorn  in 
aid  of  any  other  Turkish  force  in  the  field. 

Turning  to  where  Mehemet  Ali  commanded  but  yesterday,  and 
where  a  new  candidate,  we  presume,  for  the  post  of  Sirdar  Ekrem 
is  now  installed  in  the  person  of  Chakir  Pasha,  there  is  really 
little  which  especially  calls  for  attention  in  the  doings  of  the  last 
fortnight.  If  Osman  had  information  of  the  condition  and  numbers 
of  the  army  appointed  to  advance  from  Sofia  to  his  relief,  he  would 
have  derived  as  little  hope  of  relief  from  that  quarter  as  from  a 
contemplation  of  Suleiman  leisurely  examining  distant  fortresses 
on  another  side.  Mehemet  Ali  appears  to  have  done  all  he  could 
to  retrieve  the  primary  error  of  Chevket  Pasha,  who  is  the  general 
responsible  for  the  feeble  dispositions  on  the  Orkanye-Plevna 
road  which  enabled  the  Russians  to  beat  his  troops  in  detail. 
Osman  is  said  to  have  used  very  strong  language  about  Chevket '3 
incapacity.  We  need  only  recall  here  that  the  dispersion  of  his 


army  over  one  hundred  miles  of  road  was  punished  by  its  fractions 
being  severally  overwhelmed.  As  we  said  above,  it  seems  to  us, 
with  our  present  information,  that  Osman  should  not  have  delayed 
a  day  after  this  to  leave  his  stronghold. 

When  Mehemet  Ali  assumed  the  command  at  Orkanye,  matters 
looked  desperate.  The  Russians,  not  willing  to  give  the  enemy 
time  to  organize,  soon  resumed  the  offensive.  By  the  1st  of 
December,  Chakir  Pasha,  commanding  the  Turkish  advanced 
guard,  had  been  driven  to  fall  back  beyond  the  Kaba  Konack  Pass 
over  the  Etropol  Balkans.  Provitz  was  abandoned  ;  then  Etropol. 
Though  the  defences  about  Orkanye  were  strong  if  held  by  an 
adequate  force,  the  Turks  found  them  too  extensive  for  their 
numbers,  and  so  withdrew  to  Vratchesi;  and  on  the  28th 
abandoned  the  heights  there,  and  took  post  at  the  entrance  of  a 
defile  through  the  mountains.  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the 
30th ;  but  the  assailants  were  roughly  handled  by  Ibrahim 
Bey.  The  general  result  of  these  movements  was  that  the  army 
of  Mehemet  Ali  had  been  pushed  back,  turned  on  its  right  flank,  , 
along  the  Orkanye-Sofia  road.  The  Russians,  however,  were  not 
able  to  make  an  impression  on  the  Kamarli  heights,  where  the  , 
Turks  entrenched  themselves.  But  these  lie  to  the  south  of  the  • 
main  Balkan  line,  so  that  Gourko  for  the  second  time  had  made 
good  a  passage  over  the  mountain  barrier. 

The  importance  of  these  incidents  shrinks  into  nothing  beside 
the  great  events  at  Plevna ;  and  it  will  be  more  interesting  to 
examine  how  the  general  situation  is  affected  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  Turkish  catastrophe  there.  It  is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  offen¬ 
sive  operations  by  the  Turks  are  out  of  the  question  at  any  point. 
If  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  the  utmost  which  can  be  hoped  is  that, 1 
by  concentration  for  defence  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  time  ’ 
may  be  given  for  the  new  levies  to  acquire  consistency  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  scene  of  combats.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that,  could  a  great  commander  be  discovered,  the  situation  might., 
be  rendered  difficult,  if  not  really  dangerous,  for  the  invader.  The 
army  of  the  Lorn  is  a  disciplined,  organized  force  with  some  good 
divisional  commanders.  It  has  certainly  never  been  deeply  en-, 
gaged;  but  it  has  fought  several  successful  actions  and  has  noi, 
once  sustained  a  considerable  reverse.  The  Turks  have  apparently 
three  ways  of  utilizing  this  army.  They  may  decide  to  fight  about 
Rasgrad,  which  is  strongly  fortified ;  and  their  flanks  would  be 
protected  by  Rustchuk  and  Skurnla.  Or  they  may  leave  the  for¬ 
tresses  to  take  care  of  themselves — we  believe  they  are  now  all  ’ 
amply  provisioned — and  move  their  field  army  through  the  eastern' 
Balkan  passes.  Again,  since  the  Turks  have  the  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  commanding  the  sea-way,  they  may  assemble  a  suffici-  . 
cncy  of  transports  and  ironclads  at  Varna,  and  at  any  moment 
convey  the  field  army  away  and  disembark  it  atBourgas.  By  hold¬ 
ing  the  Dobrol  pass  and  other  more  easterly  ones,  the  right  flank 
of  the  army  would  be  secured.  The  objection  to  operating  from  a 
new  point  of  departure  would  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  finding- 
adequate  land  transport.  The  defence  of  Adrianople  is  without 
doubt  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for.  And  the  question  is,  bow 
can  Suleiman’s  army  be  best  utilized  in  furtherance  of  that  object  ? 
Very  much  depends  on  the  weather,  and  it  would  also  be  mate¬ 
rial  to  know  if  the  Russians  have  ready  prepared  the  means 
wherewith  to  move  in  force  into  the  country  south  of  the  Balkans.- 
If  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch  can  maintain  itself  on  the  line  of 
the  Lorn,  and  the  Russian  army  set  free  by  the  fall  of  Plevna  is 
able  to  go  forward,  what  is  there  to  prevent,  if  the  weather  permits, 
its  immediate  march  for  the  capital  of  Roumelia?  By  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  Suleiman  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Quadrilateral,  the 
value  of  the  field  army  would  be  almost  negatived.  If  it  is  unable 
to  advance  against  the  Czarewitch,  the  force  of  the  latter  would 
mask  both  the  fortresses  and  Suleiman’s  army  at  once,  while  the 
main  army  would  be  set  free  to  operate  against  Adrianople  in  the 
same  way  that  it  did  against  Plevna.  The  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  leaving  the  great  fortresses  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  which  they  should  be  very  well  able  to  do,  would 
be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  field  army  would  be  set 
free ;  secondly,  the  whole  army  of  the  Czarewitch  and  Zimmer¬ 
man  combined  would  not  be  more  than  enough  for  the  work  of 
besieging  or  masking  them.  To  attempt  to  protect  the  fortresses  . 
by  the  field  army  would  be  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  Gknzi 
Mukhtar,  who  wasted  his  force  in  covering  Kars. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  able  Austrian  Correspondent  of  the- 
Times  in  thinking  that,  if  the  Turks  can  keep  their  moral  courage 
well  screwed  up,  they  may,  with  fair  leadership  of  their  armies,  do 
a  vast  deal  yet.  Adrianople  is  covered  by  redoubts,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  will  have  much  to  do  before  they  get  near  the  place.  The 
weather  may  prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  passage  of  the 
Balkans  with  a  siege-train.  They  will  find  in  Adrianople  a  fortress 
and  an  army  which  is  sure  to  fight  well  behind  entrenchments. 
With  Suleiman  holding  the  Eastern  Balkans  or  operating  from 
Bourgas,  a  Russian  advance  must  necessarily  be  in  very  great 
force.  As  regards  the  army  of  Chakir  Pasha,  we  should  suppose 
that  it  will  be  quite  unequal  to  maintaining  its  present 
advanced  position,  and  that  it  will  be  compelled  to  leave  Sofia  to 
its  fate,  and  retire  on  Philippopolis  while  there  is  time.  It  is 
evident  that,  with  the  Russians  already  holding  several  Balkan 
passes,  any  defence  of  the  western  or  central  line  is  impossible. 
Prudence  would  counsel  the  abandonment  forthwith  of  all  unten¬ 
able  positions,  and  concentration  in  rear.  Both  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  the  Turks  have  suffered  disaster  from  the  beginning  from 
attempting  to  be  strong  at  every  point  of  the  circumference.  By 
way  of  opposing  the  Russians  on  the  Danube,  they  sent  one  of 
their  best  armies  and  best  generals  to  fight  against  the  Montenegrin 
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mountaineers  But  we  think,  political  contingencies  apart,  that 
with  prudence,  good  fortune — which,  means  plenty  of  snow  and 
which  will  give  plenty  of  time — and,  last  not  least,  with  unity  of 
counsel,  the  Turks  may  so  prolong  the  struggle  that  they  may 
have  at  least  the  gratification  of  seeing  their  great  enemy  plunged 
in  almost  inextricable  financial  embarrassment. 


QUITE  A  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  word  “  gentleman  ”  is  so  often  found  convenient  by  people 
who  wish  to  express  vague  praise  or  blame  that  it  i9  almost 
a  pity  to  try  to  analyse  its  meaning.  A  “  gentleman”  is,  in  the  last 
resort,  a  person  of  whom  the  speaker  approves ;  “  not  a  gentleman  ” 
is  a.  person  of  whom  he  does  not  approve,  and  it  only  remains  to 
ask  who  is  the  speaker  ?  If  he  happens  to  be  a  cabman  or  a 
railway  porter,  he  is  apt  to  allow  gratitude  or  disappointment  to 
influence  his  verdict.  A  gentleman  is  a  person  who  pays  a  little 
more  than  the  proper  fare,  and  who  perhaps  adds  to  generosity  an 
intelligent  interest  in  cab-horses.  If  we  are  to  define  a  gentleman 
to*  be  he  whom  gentlemen  recognize  as  such,  we  get  a9  good  a 
working  definition  as  that  of  the  (j)p6vipos  in  the  Ethics.  But  the 
:  inquiring  mind  sees  gentlemanliness  in  the  abstract  receding  into 
a  misty  distance  behind  the  serried  ranks  of  the  gentlemanly.  The 
character  may  be  defined,  as  in  a  little  book  which  lies  before  us 
entitled  Quite  a  Gentleman  (Bickers),  by  a  series  of  negatives.  A 
gentleman  is  clearly  not  one  who  speaks  of  another  as  “  quite  the 
gentleman.”  Nay,  he  is  not  ono  who  has  gentlemanliness  con¬ 
stantly  present  to  his  consciousness,  or  who  often  uses  the  word 
“  vulgar.”  One  may  add,  with  a  schoolboy  in  the  tract  already 
•  mentioned,  that  he  does  not  “  strut  about,  and  talk  of  bis  'ouse 
and  his  ’orses,  and  take  up  all  the  fire,  and  make  a  row,  and  think 
■himself  everybody.  And  of  course  nobody  is  a  gentleman  who 
drops  his  h’s,”  and  the  schoolboy  hints  that  a  total  ignorance  of 
“  Latin  and  Greek  and  all  that  ”  marks  a  character  far  removed 
from  the  gentlemanly  standard.  These  negatives  do  not  take  us  far. 
■If  Uriah  Heep  had  known  the  elements  of  the  classical  languages, 
and  had  enjoyed  a  command  over  his  aspirates,  he  might  have 
■made  a  good  gentleman  enough,  as  far  as  the  negative  conditions 
.are  concerned.  A  man  who  is  always  “effacing  himself”  is, 
.perhaps,  as  obnoxious  as  a  man  who  takes  up  all  the  fire.  A 
.person  who  is  an  incarnate  apology  is  less  endurable  than  one  who 
■is  personified  bluster. 

The  well-meaning  treatise,  Quite  a  Gentleman,  hardly  helps  one 
more  than  a  venerable  work  of  the  times  when  coat-armour  and  a 
■  certain  number  of  descents  made  a  gentleman.  For  example,  the 
adthor  thinks  that  “  one  cannot  even  speak  of  a  priggish  gentleman, 

■  or  a  fashionable  gentleman.''’  To  reason  thus  is,  however,  to  set  up  a 
standard  which,  after  all,  is  a  moral  standard,  and  therefore  inade¬ 
quate.  It  may  be  true  that  a  prig  and  a  fop  “  make  us  feel  that  their 
first  object  is  to  be  noticed,  and  a  true  gentleman  does  not  wish  to  be 
■  conspicuous.”  This  is  quite  true  ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  many 
fops,  and  perhaps  most  prigs,  of  a  certain  class  of  prigs,  are  gentle- 
•men.  Your  entirely  blameless  young  clerical  Don,  with  his  abso¬ 
lute  self-content,  and  his  exhaustive  ignorance  of  everything  he 
has  not  learned  for  the  schools,  is  often  emphatically  what  people 
■call  a  gentleman.  He  is  well  born,  has  good  manners,  is  brave, 
honourable,  stupid,  incapable  of  the  unsympathetic  and  unseason- ' 
able  jokes  which  our  author  justly  condemns.  He  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  prig,  and  many  a  “  fashionable  man,”  or,  to  be  shorter, 
“  dandy,”  has  all  the  qualities  that  seem  to  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  gentleman.  To  deny  it  is  to  give  the  word  gentleman  a 
lofty  moral  meaning  which  it  does  not  bear,  and  to  neglect  the 
most  subtle  and  essential  element  in  the  term,  the  very  element 
which  escapes  our  grasp  when  we  try  to  seize  it. 

Morality,  after  all  that  Chaucer,  and  Mr.  Tennyson,  and  the 
■author  of  Quite  a  Gentleman  can  say,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  traditional  idea  of  gentlemanliness.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
-  that  this  is  an  ideal  state  of  opinion  or  of  language.  In  a  truly 
-satisfactory  condition  of  things,  perhaps  all  gentlemen  would  be 
•Galahads.  In  point  of  fact,  in  this  unsatisfactory  world,  we  all 
-recognize  the  fact  that  Lancelot  was  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his 
very  base  and  dishonourable  conduct,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
Arthur  was  a  gentleman,  though  he  was  emphatically  a  prig.  We 
have  to  account  for  a  feeling  far  more  subtle  than  any  that  can  be 
•explained  by  mere  admiration  of  gentle  conduct,  of  frankness,  sim¬ 
plicity,  modesty,  kindness,  truth.  People  may  have  all  these 
and  not  be  recognized  as  gentlemen.  People  may  lack  all  these 
and  yet  be  gentlemen  beyond  question.  Taking  his  character  as  it 
is  painted  by  his  worst  enemies,  John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
•lacked  all  the  virtues  we  have  named,  and  yet  it  is  not  denied  that 
■  he  was  a  gentleman.  So  subtle  is  tbe  feeling  on  the  subject, 
among  certain  races,  that  one  has  heard  of  an  Arab  Sheikh  who 
doubted  whether  Abraham  was  quite  a  gentleman.  On  the  other 
■hand,  who,  of  all  his  many  private  and  professional  foes,  denies 
the  title  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness?  The  author  of  Quite  a 
Gentleman  thinks  that  a  gentleman  is  not  mean  nor  avaricious. 
Lord  Byron  had  given  much  thought  to  the  subject;  he  had  passed 
through  the  stage  of  believing  in  small  hands  and  ears,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  avarice  was  “a  good  old  gentlemanly 
vice.”  Many  undoubted  gentlemen  carry  meanness  very  near 
the  verge  of  actual  dishonesty.  The  gentlemanly  virtue, 
in  our  day,  certainly  tends  in  the  direction  of  this  dis¬ 
agreeable  extreme.  It  was  not  so  in  simpler  times.  It  was 
the  knight  and  prince  who  gave  away  horses,  armour,  golden 


chains,  right  and  left.  A  lord  was  a  “  ring-giver,”  in  the  peri¬ 
phrastic  language  of  Icelandic  poetry.  In  a  more  advanced  society 
the  very  opposite  conduct  begins  to  be  held  gentlemanly.  Isaac  of 
York  did  not  give  away  one  be9ant.  He  was  a  gentleman  among  hi3 
own  highly  cultivated  race,  and  he  would  be  a  gentleman  now, 
though  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Sidonia  made  the  barbaric  and  un- 
Ilebraic  error  of  sending  silver  cups  from  his  table  in  compli¬ 
mentary  presents  to  his  cook.  Generosity  has  come  to  be  a  note 
of  the  profusion  and  display  of  the  parvenu.  The  lavishness  of 
rich  Americans  travelling  on  the  Continent  is  the  extrema  on  one 
side  ;  the  gentlemanly  stinginess  of  the  European  is  the  extreme 
on  the  other.  On  the  whole,  it  is  held  to  be  so  much  the  more  re¬ 
spectable  vice  of  the  two  that  it  is  tacitly  taken  for  a  virtue,  or  at 
least  practised  as  such  with  much  complacency,  by  many  un¬ 
doubted  gentlemen.  Morality — modern  morality,  that  is — enters  but 
very  little  into  the  conception  of  a  gentleman.  When  Chaucer 
said — 

Look  who  is  most  virtuous  alway, 

Prive  and  apert ;  and  most  intendeth  aye 

To  do  the  gentil  dedes  that  he  can, 

And  take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman — 

he  spoke  as  a  didactic  poet,  and  set  forth  a  new  ideal.  Sir  John 
Holland,  of  his  own  day,  was  certainly  a  gentleman,  though 
Chaucer’s  lines  describe  everything  that  Sir  John  was  not.  If  one 
looks  from  Chaucer  to  Froissart,  one  finds  that  “  gentleness,”  though 
a  quality  highly  praised,  means  but  three  things — a  certain  gallantry 
in  love,noblebirth,andmagnificence.  All  knights  are  “  good  knights,” 
just  as  the  villain  /Egisthus  is  apupiov  in  the  eyes  of  Homer. 

If  there  is  a  moral  quality  in  the  traditional  and,  though  modified, 
still  dominant  conception  of  the  gentlemanly  character,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  self-control,  or  perhaps  a  certain  high  disregard  of  pleasures  and 
comfort.  A  gentleman  need  not  be  temperate  or  chaste — that  is 
to  say,  he  may  be  neither,  and  yet  may  be  accepted  as  a  gentleman. 
But  a  lofty  indifference  to  bourgeois  comfort,  a  perfect  readiness 
to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  without  grumbling,  to  eat 
weavilled  biscuit  and  drink  ditch-water  without  thought  of  re¬ 
pining,  are  perhaps  among  the  moral  qualities  which  are  really 
essential  to  the  least  ideal  notion  of  the  gentleman.  Of  late  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  gentlemanliness 
of  the  Turks,  and  as  much  nonsense  has  been  brought  forward  in 
reply.  Whether  the  Turks  are  or  are  not  gentlemen  has  no  kind 
of  connexion  with  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question.  At 
the  same  time,  the  fact  that  the  Turks  impale  and  flay,  and  roast 
and  stew  their  enemies — if  it  be  a  fact— has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  whether  they  are  or  are  not  gentlemen.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  too,  as  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  conception  of 
gentlemanliness  is  slowly  changing,  that  the  Turks  are  not 
gentle  from  the  old  point  of  view.  The  mother  of  Candide,  who 
was  so  unreasonably  particular  about  quarterings  that  she  refused 
to  marry  the  father  of  that  hero  because  he  had  but  sixteen 
or  so,  would  not  have  called  the  Turks  gentlemen.  There  may 
be  Bulgarian  notables  who  have  preserved  their  coats  stainless, 
and  who  have  not  lost  account  of  their  descent.  On 
the  mother’s  side  the  rich  Turk  is  lost  in  painful  confusion  ;  yet 
he  would  be  marked  h.b.  in  any  calendar  that  took  account 
of  human  thoroughbreds.  In  spite  of  this  little  blot  on 
his  escutcheon,  the  Turk  answers  very  well  to  the  current 
idea  of  a  gentleman.  He  is  brave,  he  detests  trade,  he  is  indifferent 
to  comfort  or  luxury,  he  can  be  temperate  and  even  abstemious, 
he  has  repose  of  manner,  he  does  not  lose  his  temper  with  things 
inevitable,  nor  rail  in  the  calm  presence  of  actual  facts. 
General  di  Cesnola,  who  was  lately  American  Consul  in  Cyprus, 
lias  many  illustrations  of  the  gentlemanly  Turkish  character  in  his 
interesting  account  of  Cyprian  researches.  A  Turkish  Governor 
of  the  old  school  arrived  on  one  occasion  just  too  late  to  prevent 
the  General  from  removing  a  sarcophagus  which  he  had  discovered. 
Finding  that  the  time  to  interfere  was  passed,  the  old  Turk  did 
not  fly  into  a  passion,  as  a  European  might  have  done,  but 
apologized  for  the  lateness  of  his  visit,  smoked  the  friendly 
cigarette,  and  retired  with  many  compliments,  but  without  a  single 
allusion  to  the  sarcophagus.  This  calm  sort  of  resignation,  this 
superiority  to  annoyances,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  sides  of 
the  gentlemanly  character.  It  is  the  trait  of  a  dominant  race 
which  cultivates  a  lofty  disregard  of  petty  affairs,  and  perhaps  it  is 
aided  by  the  fatalism  of  Islam.  Even  after  stripping  the  gentle¬ 
manly  character  of  its  moral  and  ideal  attributes,  we  find  that  this 
haughty  superiority  does  not  disappear.  Most  aristocracies  come 
of  conquering  races,  or  are  descended,  if  we  trace  them  far  enough 
back,  from  the  ancient  clans,  or  gentes,  and  these  again  lose  them¬ 
selves  in  the  mists  of  prae-historic  times. 

The  common  feature  in  all  aristocracies  of  birth  is  a  high  reserve, 
and  something  of  this  reserve  must  exist,  inherited  or  acquired, 
in  the  character  of  people  who  have  a  claim  to  be  called  gentlefolk. 
We  ma  y  add  the  most  desirable  moral  qualities  to  the  indefinite  popular 
sentiment  if  we  like.  Perhaps,  by  always  insisting  that  manners 
make  man,  the  popular  sentiment  may  be  gradually  modified. 
Men  who  lack  real  gentleness,  courtesy,  purity,  and"  generosity 
may,  in  some  far  off  ethical  and  social  future,  cease  to  be  thought 
of  as  gentlemen.  As  things  stand,  people  say  they  know  a  gentle¬ 
man  when  they  meet  him.  He  may  be  stained  with  every  crime — 
nay,  he  may  even  have  cheated  at  cards — but,  taking  the  man  as 
he  appeai-3  to  the  observer,  he  is  called  a  gentleman,  while  the 
exemplary  citizen  beside  him  is  as  clearly  nothing  of  the  sort.  In 
Athens  “  seven  wealthy  forefathers  ”  went  to  the  making  of  a 
gentleman.  We  have  no  such  hard  and  fast  rule.  Ages  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  ideas,  customs,  and  sentiments  now  more  than  half 
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decayed,  contribute  something  to  the  complex  sentiment  of  what 
a  gentleman  is.  Many  errors  and  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
th  at  cannot  morally  be  defended  enter  into  this  matter  of  feeling, 
not  of  reason.  The  historical  growth  of  the  conception  has  been 
very  slow,  the  changes  in  it  have  been  considerable.  It  remains  a 
fact  that,  though  the  sentiment  about  the  excellences  of  gentlemen  is 
frequently  of  dubious  value,  one  is  most  likely  to  lind  the  gentle¬ 
man  where  the  Athenian  looked  for  him,  in  “  people  of  hereditary 
wealth  and  inherited  culture.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  sneer  at  the 
qualities  produced  by  breeding,  but  these  qualities  do  exist  in  men 
as  distinctly  as  in  horses,  and  they  do  make  part  of  the  character 
of  a  gentleman.  Fortunately,  though  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
found  in  certain  strains,  they  have  become  general  enough  where 
pedigree  is  deficient.  Of  all  the  best  traits  of  the  gentleman 
it  may  be  said  that  they  “  come  not  by  observation,”  but,  being 
mainly  the  gift  of  a  noble  nature,  can  be  improved,  not  produced, 
by  training. 


BALANCE  OB'  POWERS. 

WE  spoke  the  other  day  of  the  general  nature  of  that  singular 
form  of  government  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  its 
admirers  seem  agreed  to  speak  of  as  a  “  Marshalate.”  One  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  its  late  course  of  action  has  been  defended  seems 
■worthy  of  a  few  words  to  itself.  Tliose  who  speak  in- its  name,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  have  argued  that  the  Marshal  and 
his  advisers  have  no  need  to  yield  to  the  manifest  resolve  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  because  there  are  three  powers  in  the  State, 
and  that,  when  two  of  them  are  agreed,  those  two  are  not  called 
on  to  yield  to  the  third.  There  is  something  neat  in  the  answer, 
which  sounds  like  the  setting  forth  of  an  undoubted  mathematical 
truth.  But  a  moment’s  thought  will  show  that  no  argument  that 
could  be  thought  of  lies  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  It  sounds  like  a  saying  of  the  last  century. 
One  could  fancy  that  one  had  read  it  in  De  Lolme ;  one  could  even 
fancy  that  one  had  read  it  in  Blackstoue.  It  savours  of  that 
theoretical  school  of  political  thinkers  who  seemed  to  fancy 
that  a  political  system  could  be  set  to  work  like  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  all  whose  wheels  are  planned  to  go  in  the  most  correct 
order ;  only  unluckily  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  friction. 
This  whole  doctrine  of  artificial  checks  and  balances  in  politics  may 
be  set  aside  as  belonging  to  an  entirely  past  range  of  thought.  While 
nations  are  still  in  their  infancy,  while  their  political  systems  are 
still  only  forming  and  not  formed,  the  checks  and  balances  are  a 
reality.  But  the  checks  and  balances  come  of  themselves ;  they 
were  not  invented  by  ingenious  men  to  act  as  checks  and  balances. 
Their  character  as  checks  and  balances  was  found  out  afterwards, 
when  men  began  to  speculate,  and  to  suppose  that  everything 
which  actually  was  had  been  designed  long  before  by  some  far- 
seeing  lawgiver.  They  doubtless  practically  acted  as  checks  and 
balances  not  the  less;  but  they  were  so  simply  because  the  diffe¬ 
rent  elements  in  the  political  body  were  still  striving  for  supremacy, 
and  it  was  not  yet  settled  in  which  the  supremacy  should  be  vested. 
When  a  political  system  is  settled,  there  is  always  some  one  power 
which  is  practically  supreme,  some  one  power  whose  will  settles 
matters  in  the  last  resort.  And  that  power  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
either  the  Executive  Government  or  else  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  body  which  the  constitution  admits.  The  supreme 
power  may  be  placed  in  an  oligarchic  Senate  in  a  State  whose 
whole  institutions  are  oligarchical ;  but  in  a  State  where  there  is  a 
more  popular  Assembly  and  another  less  popular  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  the  less  popular  body  being  the  strongest  element  in  the 
State.  Since  the  English  Parliament  took  its  present  shape,  we 
cannot  conceive  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  the  Lords. 
Kings  have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  dispensed  with  both  Lords 
and'  Commons.  The  Commons  have  once  formally  abolished  both 
King  and  Lords.  But  we  cannot  conceive  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  Lords  should  either  abolish  both  King  and  Commons  or 
make  them  subordinate  to  themselves.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  a  bod}’  which  has  its  roots  in  the  earliest 
institutions  of  the  nation,  and  which  does  in  fact  represent  the 
oldest  assembly  of  the  nation,  much  more  is  it  true  of  those  arti¬ 
ficial  and  ornamental  Second  Chambers,  the  French  Senate  among 
them,  which  have  no  historical  being  at  all.  It  is  true  even  of 
the  Senates  in  Federal  States,  which  are  not  merely  artificial  or 
ornamental,  but  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  represent  one  side 
of  the  existence  of  the  State.  The  Swiss  St.anderath  is  clearly  weaker 
than  the  Nationalrath.  Its  abolition  has  been  proposed.  The  proposal 
indeed  met  with  no  acceptance ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the  abolition 
of  the  Nationalrath  being  proposed  at  all.  Even  the  American 
Senate,  clothed  with  special  powers  and  a  special  dignity  which 
the  Stdnderath  does  not  share,  is  clearly  less  strong  than  either 
the  President  or  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  less  strong, 
if  only  for  this  reason.  As  long  as  the  nation  exists  at  all,  it  must 
have  some  kind  of  Assembly  representing  the  nation ;  it  must  have 
an  Executive  in  some  shape,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  shape  of 
a  President.  But  if  the  nation  should  ever  forsake  the  Federal 
pattern,  and  should  fuse  the  separate  being  of  the  States  into  a 
single  whole,  the  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Senate 
would  have  passed  away. 

We  may  hold  then  that  the  supreme  power  in  any  constitution 
cannot  be  mathematically  divided,  but  that  it  must  practically 
rest  in  some  one  of  the  powers  of  the  State,  and  that  it  will  rest 
either  in  the  Executive  or  in  the  most  popular  branch  of  the  Legis¬ 


lature.  There  have  been  times  in  England,  there  are  now  States 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  Executive  power — that  is,  in  those 
cases,  the  King  or  other  Sovereign— is  or  has  been  the  strongest 
power  in  the  State.  In  England  now,  and  in  such 
foreign  States  as  have  really  adopted  the  English  model, 
the  strongest  power  in  the  State  is  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  or  what¬ 
ever  answers  to  it.  The  power  of  the  King  or  the  power  of 
the  popular  Assembly  is  in  each  case  that,  to  which  the  other 
powers  of  the  State  have  to  yield  in  the  end.  Yet  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  the  other  powers  are  of  no  importance  or  of  no 
value.  It  is  absurd  to  call  them  balances,  according  to  any  mathe¬ 
matical  theory  of  balances  ;  but  they  may  be  checks  in  a  very 
practical  and  valuable  sense.  A  sovereign  who  has  to  consult  an 
Assembly  of  any  kind  is  in  a  different  position  from  a  sovereign 
who  can  act  or  legislate  purely  according  to  his  personal  will.  The 
Assembly  may  have  very  small  powers ;  it  may  have  merely  con¬ 
sultative  powers;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  without  its  use.  It  may 
hinder  many  a  freak  of  despotism  ;  it  may  cause  the  sovereign  to 
show  some  regard  to  decency  and  public  opinion ;  at  the  very  least, 
it  causes  the  sovereign  to  think  twice,  and  even  that  by  itself  is 
something.  Or  again,  a  Legislature  may  have  much  higher  powers 
than  these,  and  yet  not  hold,  anything  at  all  like  the  position  of  an 
English  Parliament.  Still  we  cannot  conceive  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature  ever  being  perfectly  balanced ;  each  may  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  other  ;  but  one  must  be  the  stronger,  when 
the  question  comes  to  be  tried.  Nowhere  did  the  two  powers  seem  to 
be  more  evenly  balanced  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  when,  inthe 
case  of  President  Johnson,  the  two  came  to  a  real  trial  of  strength, 
Congress  proved  to  be  the  stronger.  Mr.  Johnson  had  indeed  the 
disadvantage  of  being  a  kind  of  accidental  President,  whose  ac¬ 
cession  no  one  had  really  designed ;  but  the  same  could  not  fail  to 
happen  with  any  President.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  said  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  alike  representatives  of  the  nation ; 
but  this  is  not  strictly  so.  The  President  does  indeed,  practically 
if  not  in  theory,  receive  his  office  from  the  nation ;  but  he  is  not, 
like  Congress,  the  nation  itself  by  representation. 

In  our  own  system  we  see  that  the  virtual  supremacy  of  one 
power  in  the  State  is  qnite  consistent  with  a  very  useful  set  of 
practical  checks,  though  it  admits  of  no  mathematical  reckoning 
of  balances.  No  one  argues  that,  because  there  are  three  powew 
in  the  State,  therefore  two  may  outvote  the  third.  No  one  argues 
that,  if  the  King  and  the  Lords  are  agreed,  they  may  look  on  the 
Commons  as  outvoted.  As  things  are  now,  an  opposition  between  the 
King  and  the  Commons,  such  as  the  present  opposition  between  the 
F rench  President  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived.  It  is  understood  that  the  royal  authority  is  to  be  exercised' 
by  persons  approved  by  the  Commons,  whom  the  Commons — or, 
sometimes,  as  in  two  late  cases,  the  people  itself — practically,, 
though  indirectly,  appoint  and  remove.  Controversy  goes  on,  not 
between  the  Commons  as  a  body  and  any  power  external  to  the 
Commons,  but  between  two  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
itself.  But  this  practical  subordination  of  the  Executive  to  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature  is  very  far  from  making  the  Executive  a 
shadow.  In  one  most  important  respect  it  actually  strengthens 
the  Executive.  An  English  Minister  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  Executive  Minister ;  he  is  the  chief  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  itself,  possessing  a  practical  initiative  in  all  important 
legislation.  But  he  holds  this  great  position,  so  utterly  different 
from  that  of  an  American  President  or  his  Ministers,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  himself  a  member,  and  in  some  sort  a  creature,  of  the 
House.  To  Ministers  who  are  part  of  itself,  whom  it  can  at 
pleasure  make  and  destroy,  the  House  can  afford  to  grant  powers 
which  would  never  be  granted  to  an  Executive  which  was  external 
to  the  House,  and  therefore  possibly  hostile  to  it. 

So  with  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  here  too  is  a  check,  but 
not  a  balance.  It  is  understood  that  the  Lords  must  in  the  end 
yield  to  the  unmistakable  will  of  the  Commons :  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Commons  always  act  exactly  as  they  might  act  if 
there  were  no  House  of  Lords.  Neither  House  wishes  for  a  collision, 
if  it  can  help  it.  The  Commons  bear  in  mind  that  their  legislation 
has  to  be  reviewed  in  another  place.  The  Lords  commonly  know 
by  a  kind  of  tact  how  far  their  power  of  revision  may  be  safely 
carried.  The  Lords,  unlike  the  Commons,  can  at  any  moment  be 
“  swamped  ”  ;  there  is  the  extreme  remedy  ready  to  be  used  if  it 
is  needed,  but  which  all  parties  and  all  powers  wish  to  abstain 
from  using  if  they  can  possibly  do  without  it.  Here  then 
is  a  power  which  is  practically  supreme  in  the  State,  but  which 
by.  no  means  does  away  with  the  use  or  the  authority  of  the> 
other  powers.  Only  with  us  there  is  no  childish  reckoning 
of  one,  two,  and  three.  Each  power  knows  its  place ;  and  the 
supremacy  of  that  one  which  is  practically  supreme  is  exercised 
invisibly  and  without  collision  with  the  others.  A  Marshal  is 
surely  not  greater  than  an  English  King ;  a  .Senate  of 
yesterday  is  surely  not  greater',  than  an  English  House 
of  Lords;  it  can  bo  no  loss  of  dignity  for  them  to  do 
what  King  and  Lords  have  long  learned  to  do.  In  England,’ 
as  in  France,  there  are  three  powers;  but  we  have  long  since 
learned  their  real  order,  and  wc  no  longer  count  them  on  our 
fingers.  The  only  approach  to  argument  the  other  way  is  to  say 
that  the  Senate  does  not  answer  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  privileged  persons,  while  the 
Senate  is  largely  elective.  Nobody  ever  thought  that  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  two  bodies  was  the  same.  It  was  simply  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  English  House  of  Lords  is  what  tho 
circumstances  of  English  history  have  made  it.  No  power  on  earth 
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could  call  such  a  body  into  being  ready  made.  But  the  devisers  of 
different  forms  of  “  the  Other  House  ”  have  to  hit  upon  this  mode  of 
appointment  and  that,  all  of  which  are  purely  artificial,  though  one 
may  be  better  devised  and  may  be  more  popular  than  another.  All 
— save  in  the  Federal  systems — agree  in  this, that,  though  the  State 
may  get  on  better  with  them,  it  could  get  on  without  them.  Some 
land  of  representative  Assembly  there  must  be ;  some  kind 
of  Executive  there  must  be.  But  “  the  Other  House  ”  is 
ornamental  and  not  necessary.  Even  if  it  be  elective,  it  is 
not  representative  in  the  same  sense  as  the  more  popular  body. 
It  doe3  not  represent  the  nation,  but  only  some  parts  of  the  nation. 
Let  it  be  made  up  of,  or  chosen  by,  older  men  or  richer  men  or 
supposed  wiser  men,  or  by  some  local  assemblies  or  bodies  of 
magistrates  ;  it  is  still  only  an  ingenious  shift ;  it  is  not  coequal  either 
with  the  Executive  or  with  the  popular  Chamber.  The  American 
Senate  is  representative.  It  represents  the  States,  as  the  House  of 
Representatives  represents  the  united  nation.  But  the  French 
Senate  represents  nothing  except  the  abstract  belief — very  likely  a 
perfectly  sound  one — that  legislation  will  be  better  done  by  two 
Chambers  than  by  one.  A  body  like  the  Senate  undoubtedly  has 
its  use ;  but  then  it  ought  to  know  its  place,  and  to  understand 
that  it  is  only  an  ingenious  creation,  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  something  more.  Two  Houses  of  practically  equal  power  can 
never  work  ;  the  “  Other  House  ”  must  be  content  to  take  out  in 
dignity  what  it  lacks  in  power.  The  question  is  not  a  question  of 
one,  two,  and  three ;  it  is  a  question  whether  one  man  or  the  nation 
is  the  stronger.  How  is  that  question  to  be  settled  ?  Kings,  Presi¬ 
dents,  Councils,  have  all  shown  themselves  capable  of  listening  to 
reason ;  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  that  particular  form  of 
Executive  called  a  Marshal  has,  or  has  not,  a  claim  to  be  reckoned 
as  an  Tns  Rationis. 


THE  SCOTCH  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY. 

i  INHERE  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report  that 
A  Pius  IX.  intends  to  signalize  the  close  of  his  enterprising 
pontificate  by  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
for  Scotland.  It  remains  of  course  to  be  seen  whether  His  Holi¬ 
ness  will  live  to  carry  out  the  design  himself,  but  arrangements 
are,  we  believe,  so  far  advanced  that  his  death  would  merely  cause 
a  temporary  delay.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  English 
Government  or  the  English  public  will  repeat  the  not  very  digni¬ 
fied  or  creditable  bluuder  of  1850  by  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
pretensions  which  can  oulv  affect  the  persons  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  Mr.  Badenochhas  indeed  expended  some  superfluous  energy 
in  demonstrating  the  undisputed  truism  that  the  Pope  has  no  legal 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland;  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  no 
Bishop  or  Archbishop  whom  he  may  choose  to  place  there  is  in 
the  least  likely  to  claim  any  legal  powers.  The  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians  appear  to  be  bestirring  themselves  to  meet  this  new  “  Papal 
Aggression  ”  by  the  more  rational  and  legitimate  method  of  re¬ 
affirming  and  expounding  with  renewed  emphasis  the  leading 
principles  of  their  own  essentially  anti-Papal  creed.  And  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Meanwhile,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  a  very  sensible  letter,  “  the  National  Kirk,”  which  “  has 
no  ‘  orders,'  and  disclaims  all  sacerdotal  authority  and  sacra¬ 
mental  powers,  can  afford  in  the  lofty  pride  of  her  Calvinistic 
orthodoxy  to  look  calmly,  if  not  contemptuously,  on  ecclesiastical 
evolutions  without  her  own  pale  which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  either  of  those  ‘twin  sisters,  Popery  and 
Prelacy,’  whose  distinctive  doctrines  she  holds  in  nearly  equal 
abhorrence.”  There  is  indeed  another  rival  claimant  on  the  spiritual 
allegiance  of  Scotchmen,  which  fully  deserves  the  title  said  to 
have  been  always  given  it  by  “  the  old  Master  ”  of  Balliol,  Dr. 
Jenkyns,  when  addressing  such  of  his  Snell  Exhibitioners — they 
were  very  few — as  were  Episcopalians.  It  is  not  only,  as  he  used 
>to  call  it,  “  a  highly  respectable  communion,”  comprising  among 
its  members  most  of  the  Scotcli  aristocracy,  but  also,  as  the  same 
correspondent  of  the  Times  observes,  worthily  sustains  its  ancient 
traditions  among  a  small  but  devout  minority. 

The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  however,  cannot  put  in  the 
same  demurrer,  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  grounds,  as  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  Papal  hierarchy. 
It  has  no  better  legal  status  than  will  belong  to  its  coming  rival, 
and  neither  of  the  two  episcopates  can  make  any  pretension  to 
inherit  the  position  of  the  ante-Reformation  Church  of  the 
country.  The  old  Scotch  hierarchy  completely  died  out,  and 
was  only  succeeded  after  a  long  interregnum,  first  bv  one  and 
then  by  another  batch  of  what  Mr.  Bright  would  call  “  brand- 
new  Bishops”  sent  from  England;  and  from  the  second  detach¬ 
ment,  consecrated  in  London  after  the  Restoration,  the  present 
Episcopal  Church  derives  its  succession.  It  cannot  claim  lineal 
descent,  like  the  Anglican  Church  on  this  side  of  the  border — 
and,  as  Dr.  Brady  has  shown,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land — from  the  ancient  episcopate.  Still  less  can  any  Papal  hier¬ 
archy  which  Pius  IX.  or  his  successor  may  establish  in  Scotland 
make  good  such  a  claim.  A  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the 
Scottish  Parliament  purged  the  laud  of  “  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable/  enormities  ”  before  a  solitary  Vicar  Apostolic 
was  appointed,  under  the  sonorous  title  of  “  Bishop  of 
Peristacium  in  partibus,’’  to  take  charge  of  the  scattered  Roman 
Catholic  remnant.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  1697,  and  some 
thirty  years  later  Scotland  was  divided  into  two  ecclesiastical  “  dis¬ 
tricts,”  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland,  which  were  again  sub¬ 


divided  in  1827  into  three  Vicariates,  Eastern,  Western  and 
Northern.  Dr.  Gillis,  the  late  “  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  ” — as  he  was 
very  generally  called  even  by  Presbyterians,  though  he  made  no 
claim  to  the  title — was  a  man  of  culture  and  tact,  and  was 
deservedly  respected  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  communion  ;  he 
enjoyed  by  courtesy  somewhat  the  same  social  position  as  was 
accorded  with  equal  reason  to  the  late  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  Scotch  Vicars  Apostolic  have  neither 
attracted  nor  courted  any  general  notice,  and  if  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  who  are  to  succeed  them  should  come  to  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye,  that  will  be  owing 
rather  to  their  own  personal  qualities  than  to  the  change  of 
official  nomenclature.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  has  more  practical  need  for  a  regular  hierarchy 
than  the  Episcopalian,  being  about  ten  times  as  large.  It  includes, 
we  believe,  not  less  than  500,000  of  the  population,  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  a  comparatively  infinitesimal 
minority  are  native  Scotchmen.  There,  as  in  England,  and  even 
more  than  in  England,  the  Irish  immigration  supplies  the  bulk  of 
the  laity,  and  probably  of  the  priesthood  also.  There  are  probably 
more  Roman  Catholics  in  Glasgow  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Scotland 
together,  putting  aside  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  is  not  much 
over  three  millions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  considerably  larger  than  in  England.  The  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews — who,  it  seems,  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  hier¬ 
archy — will  not  find  a  large  flock,  if  he  finds  any,  gathered  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Cardinal  Beaton ;  but  then  it  is 
said  that  he  is  to  reside  not  at  St.  Andrews  but  at  Edinburgh. 
And  if  the  Episcopal  Church  intends,  as  was  lately  reported,  also 
to  restore  the  title  of  the  ancient  primacy,  we  presume  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  will  continue  to  have  his  cathedral  at  Perth. 

The  little  controversy  about  this  fresh  “  aggression,”  which 
after  all  is  not  much  more  than  a  storm  in  a  teacup,  has  been  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  supplementary  dispute  about  an  alleged  autograph 
letter  of  Pius  IX.  to  Queen  Victoria,  thanking  her  for  the  liberty 
accorded  him  in  the  matter.  If  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of 
I  “  Adrian  de  Heldt,  Protonotary  Apostolic  ” — the  same  mysterious 
personage  apparently  who  the  other  day  attested  the  Pastoral  of 
the  “  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion  ”- — this  report  is  correct ;  and 
another  correspondent  of  the  Times,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
considers  that  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  His  Holiness  would 
be  only  “  a  graceful  act  towards  the  sovereign  of  a  country  where 
the  Church  is  literally  freer  and  less  hampered  in  its  necessary 
action  than  in  any  other  European  State,  Catholic  or  Protestant.” 
Mr.  Adrian  de  Heldt,  who  is,  we  presume,  a  Roman  official  of 
some  kind  or  other,  professes  to  speak  with  direct  authority.  He 
tells  us  that  “  Pius  IX.,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  has  often  been 
gratefully  amazed  at  the  courteous  toleration  shown  to  Catholics 
under  British  rule,”  and  adds  that  he  has  himself  several  times 
heard  His  Holiness  express  this  sentiment  and  congratulate 
English  Catholics  on  their  happy  lot  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Empire.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us,  for  Pius  IX. 
has  never  made  any  secret  of  his  predilection  for  England.  But 
the  writer  add3  that  “  the  Holy  Father  has  lately  embodied  this 
sentiment  in  an  autograph  letter  to  Her  Majesty,  as  the  best  way 
of  thanking  England  and  Englishmen,  and  also  to  announce  half 
officially  a  change  in  Church  government  among  the  Scottish 
Roman  Catholics.”  Such  a  letter  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  that  is  known  of  the  character  and  antecedents  of  Pius  IX., 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Protonotary  that,  if  it  lias 
really  been  written  —  which,  however,  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  Premier's  reply  to  the  Manchester  Orangemen  —  it 
was  a  graceful  act  of  personal  recognition.  It  could  of  course 
have  no  official  significance,  and  would  neither  imply  nor  elicit 
any  official  sanction  of  the  proposed  hierarchy  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen.  The  Pope  is  well  aware  how  largely  his  own 
communion  has  profited  by  the  impartial  application  under 
British  rule  of  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  which  he  has 
felt  it  right  formally  to  anathematize  in  the  Syllabus.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  in  fact  always  manifested  an  unmistak¬ 
able,  however  illogical,  preference  for  heretical  England  and  its 
people.  It  may  be  a  survival  of  the  liberal  opinions  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  opening  of  his  reign,  but  anyhow  it  is  a  fact.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  still  stranger  admiration  always  expressed  by  a 
predecessor  of  Pius  IX.,  an  abler  but  hardly  less  uncompromising 
pontiff  than  himself,  for  the  model  Protestant  Sovereign  of  the 
day,  who  fully  reciprocated  his  esteem.  “  There  is  only  one  man 
in  Europe  worthy  to  marry  me,”  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say, 

“  and  that  is  the  Pope” — Sixtus  V. 

If  Pius  IX.  lives  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  proposed 
hierarchy  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  the  third  change  of  the  kind  he 
has  introduced  during  his  pontificate.  In  England  and  Holland 
diocesan  Bishops  have  already  been  substituted  for  Vicars  Apostolic. 
The  change  concerns  the  clergy  rather  than  the  laity,  but  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  both  classes,  especially  to  the  former,  if  it  were  carried 
out  consistently,  which  however  has  not  been  done.  Vicars 
Apostolic  are  held  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Propaganda,  and 
are  thus  more  completely  creatures  of  the  Pope  than  diocesan 
Bishops  are,  or  at  least  were  before  the  revolution  effected  by  the 
Vatican  decree  on  the  supreme  ordinary  and  universal  jurisdiction 
of  Rome.  But  the  hierarch}'  whose  lofty  prerogatives  were 
advertised  with  such  magniloquent  unwisdom  from  the  Flaminian 
Gate  enjoy  the  titles  without  the  independent  authority  of 
diocesan  Bishops.  They  have,  in  technical  language,  no  forum 
externum,  and  are  still  kept  in  practical  subjection  to  the  Propa* 
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ganda.  Moreover,  the  institution  of  parish  priests,  with  the  canonical 
rights  appertaining  to  them  as  such,  forms  the  normal  complement 
of  a  diocesan  episcopate.  But  this  part  of  the  programme  was 
studiously  omitted  in  England,  and  will  no  doubt  be  omitted  in 
Scotland.  Centralization,  as  opposed  to  local  self-government,  is 
the  watchword  of  the  Holy  See  under  its  present  rule,  and  has 
been  increasingly  so  ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Gallican 
hierarchy  by  the  Concordat  of  Pius  VII.  with  Napoleon.  An  army 
of  priests  marching  under  the  word  of  command  of  the  Bishop, 
and  of  Bishops  under  the  command  of  the  Pope,  is  the  ideal 
everywhere  aimed  at  now,  and  it  was  admirably  exemplified 
in  the  perfect  drill  of  the  majority  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
Hence  the  gradual  elimination,  steadily  carried  out  for  many 
years  past  in  France  and  elsewhere,  of  all  national  or  diocesan 
liturgies,  and  the  rigidly  enforced  requirement  of  “  quinquennial 
faculties,”  which  makes  all  bishops  mere  tenants  at  will  of  the 
\atican.  They  pay  by  their  unconditional  subjection  to  Rome 
for  the  unconditional  control  of  their  clergy,  and  what  used  to  be 
concidered  the  aristocracy  of  the  Church  is"  bowed  down  beneath 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  creation  of  a  national  episcopate 
does  not  therefore  in  the  present  day  mean,  either  for  bishops, 
clergy,  or  people,  what  it  would  have  meant  in  an  earlier  age.  It 
29  a  change  of  form  rather  than  of  substance,  and  adds  more  to 
the  external  lustre  than  to  the  independence  or  practical  useful¬ 
ness  of  prelates  who  are  decorated  with  titles  which  have  lost 
much  of  their  original  significance.  A  Bishop  of  Peristacium  in 
partibm  does  not  look  so  imposing  a  personage  as  an  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  but  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  an  Archbishop 
of  Paris — the  largest  diocese  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
found  himself  sharply  and  publicly  rebuked  by  the  pontiff  for 
attempting  to  exercise  what  his  predecessors  would  have  treated 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  While  there- 
lore  to  Protestants  the  establishment  of  a  new  hierarchy  in  Scotland 
can  make  no  difference  at  all,  the  difference  to  Roman  Catholics 
generally,  and  even  to  the  prelates  themselves,  will  be  far  less 
important  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  In  theory  it  implies 
a  closer  approximation  to  the  ancient  diocesan  as  distinguished 
from  the  Papal  system  of  Church  government ;  in  practice  it  com¬ 
bines  the  dignified  formalities  of  episcopal  administration  with  the 
solid  realities  of  absolute  Roman  supremacy. 


THE  YACHT  RACING  OF  1877. 


LI1HE  majority  of  Englishmen,  much  stirred  as  they  are  by  most 
J-  contests  of  speed,  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  the  struggles 
of  racing  yachts.  Every  year,  .as  May  comes  round,  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  is,  or  appears  to  be,  greatly  concerned  as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  Derby.  The  graceful  language  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  writers  is  learnt  and  reproduced,  pedigrees  are  mastered,  the 
performances  of  the  favourite  and,  when  the  time  comes,  of  the 
winner,  are  discussed  with  an  affectation  of  considerable  know¬ 
ledge.  As  the  University  Boat-Race  draws  near,  profound  in¬ 
terest  is  felt,  or  at  all  events  expressed,  in  the  doings  of  the 
two  crews,  and  conversation  all  over  London  is  for  a  while  full  of 
riverside  gossip  and  of  boating  terms  more  or  less  misused  ;  but 
the  great  yacht  matches  pass  little  noticed  and  little  cared  for. 
This  kind  of  racing  seems  to  most  people  a  mysterious  pursuit  the 
pleasure  of  which  they  utterly  fail  to  comprehend.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  what  the  reporters  call  a  large  and  brilliant  gathering 
during  the  Cowes  week ;  but  this  is  principally  because  it  comes 
at  such  a  very  convenient  time,  just  at  the  close  of  the  London 
season,  and  it  i9  no  very  strong  interest  in  the  struggles  of  yachts 
which  brings  people  to  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
Cowes  matches  are  often  exceedingly  tame.  Much  finer  contests 
attract  none  save  those  specially  interested  in  yachting.  It  is 
strange  that  there  should  be  such  indifference,  for  yacht-racing, 
though  nothing  but  a  sport,  often  gives  examples  of  that  bold 
and  skilful  seamanship  in  which  for  many  generations  Englishmen 
have  been  thought  to  excel  the  men  of  other  countries.  It  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  the  sailors  of  our  time  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  other  days ;  but,  without  entering  into  the  controversy 
which  has  been  raised  on  the  subject,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
those  who  now  handle  yachts  are  at  least  as  well  skilled  and  as 
adventurous  as  those  who  went  before  them.  No  one  can  desire  that 
yacht-racing  should  attain  the  terrific  and  overwhelming  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  University  Boat-Race ;  but  a  community  which 
prides  itself  on  its  appreciation  of  nerve  and  skill  may  well  give 
some  attention  to  a  pursuit  in  which  nerve  and  skill  are  pre¬ 
eminently  required.  Last  year  two  yachts  beat  against  a  full 
gale  of  wind  from  Torquay  to  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  a  feat 
of  great  difficulty,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  danger.  The  late 
season  witnessed  nothing  so  daring  as  this ;  but  some  of  the  races 
were  admirably  sailed,  and  a  brief  record  of  the  more  important 
contests  may  interest  some  persons  outside  yachting  circles,  if 
they  can  succeed  for  the  moment  in  divesting  themselves  of  the 
unpleasant  ideas  with  which,  in  the  minds  jot*  most  landsmen,  the 
sea  is  too  closely  associated. 

Some  well-known  yachts,  which  in  former  years  had  achieved 
much,  were  not  fitted  out  for  racing  this  season  :  but  amongst  the 
craft  which  assembled  early  in  the  Thames  were  two  new  vessels, 
the  Miranda  and  Jullanar,  both  of  which  from  the  first  attracted 
attention  weli  justified  by  their  subsequent  doings.  The 
Miranda ,a  beautiful  schooner  of  135  tons,  the  masterpiece  of  Mr. 
John  Harvey  of  Wivenhoe,  was  afioat  for  the  first  time.  The 


Jullanar,  a  yawl,  had  cruised  during  the  previous  season,  but 
now  first  appeared  among  the  racers.  This  vessel  has  perhaps  re¬ 
ceived.  more  notice  than  any  yacht  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
America,  and  not  without  reason.  Her  shape  is  marked  by  bold 
departures  from  the  established  form.  She  was  designed  and  built 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  not  a  shipbuilder,  and  who,  it  is  believed, 
had  never  designed  or  built  a  vessel  before.  She  is  of  grotesque 
ugliness,  but  possesses  marvellous  powers  of  sailing,  being  indeed 
in  some  respects  almost  unequalled.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  yachtsmen,  who  are  highly  conservative,  are  full  of  “amaze¬ 
ment  and  admiration  ”  at  this  unconventional  vessel. 

The  first  important  match  of  the  year  was  that  sailed  from 
Southend  to  Harwich,  in  which  the  'Miranda,  the  Jullanar,  the 
Australia,  that  most  happily  named  yacht  the  Vol-au-  Vent,  and 
other  vessels  took  part.  A  strong  south-westerly  wind,  in  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  languid  breezes  in  which  so  mauy  matches  are 
wearily  contested,  sent  the  pleasure  fleet  at  a  furious  pace  along  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Eastern  coast.  It  was  indeed  a  singular 
proof  of  the  speed  attained  by  modern  racing  yachts  that  the 
steamer  which  had  to  accompany  the  race  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  leading  vessels,  and  was  obliged  to  make  her  way  to  Harwich 
by  a  shorter  line  than  that  along  which  their  course  lay.  The  con¬ 
test  narrowed  itself  into  a  struggle  between  the  Australia, 
the  Jullanar,  and  the  Miranda.  The  last-named  vessel  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unlucky,  carrying  away  the  end  of  her  main  boom  and 
also  her  foretopmast ;  but  before  the  latter  of  these  mishaps  the 
Australia  had  passed  her,  and  seemed  for  some  time  likely  to  win. 
Outside  Harwich  Harbour,  however,  the  vessels  had  to  haul  their 
wind,  and  here  the  Jullanar,  very  well  handled  and  showing 
remarkable  weatherly  qualities,  passed  the  Australia  at  the  last 
moment,  and  came  in  a  winner,  the  Miranda,  even  in  her  crippled 
state,  being  third.  In  the  match  back  from  Harwich  to  Southend 
the  new  schooner  and  the  strange  yawl  again  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  the  latter  holding  her  own  against  the  Vol-au-  Vent  in  a 
dead  beat  to  windward,  and  coming  in  only  fifteen  seconds  behind 
that  famous  cutter.  The  Miranda,  as  before,  was  third. 

The  next  considerable  race,  that  from  the  Nore  to  Dover,  was 
uninteresting,  being  sailed  in  a  very  light  and  uncertain  wind  ;  but 
the  Vol-au-  Vent  showed  her  extraordinary  power  of  working  to 
windward  in  gentle  breezes,  and  would  have  taken  the  prize  had 
she  not  carried  away  her  bobstay  shackle.  As  it  was,  she  came 
in  first,  but  time  allowance  gave  the  first  prize,  as  on  many  subse¬ 
quent  occasions,  to  the  Neva,  a  yacht  to  be  spoken  of  with  some 
respect,  as,  both  in  this  season  and  in  the  preceding  one,  she  has  won 
more  money  in  prizes  than  auy  other  vessel.  The  slow  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Kent  was  followed  by  some  matches  off  Dover, 
sailed  under  the  management  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Club,  two  of 
which  should  certainly  be  placed  in  the  select  category  of  races 
worthy  of  long  remembrance.  In  the  first  of  these  the  Jullanar 
had  to  contend  against  the  fatuous  Florinda,  generally  considered 
the  most  successful  yacht  of  the  day  and  for  a  time  thought  almost 
invincible.  In  two  Thames  matches  she  had  headed  the  Jullanar, 
but  now  thelattertook  a  trenchant  revenge, for  she  beatthe  Florinda, 
despite  the  delay  occasioned  by  having  to  pick  up  a  man  who  had 
fallen  overboard.  Those  who  know  the  very  short  space  of  time 
by  which  a  yacht  race  is  usually  won  can  imagine  how  the 
Jullanar  must  have  sailed  when,  notwithstanding  this  accident, 
she  could  beat  such  an  antagonist  as  the  Florinda.  The  Miranda 
won  a  schooner  match  at  this  time,  but  the  second  remarkable 
race  referred  to  above  was  that  sailed  from  Dover  to  Boulogne  on 
June  14th.  The  Phantom,  Australia,  Miranda,  Florinda,  Jullanar, 
and  others  started  in  a  strong  north-easterly  wind,  which  had 
raised  a  considerable  sea  in  the  Channel.  On  the  way 
to  Boulogne  the  Phantom  led,  followed  by  the  Australia,  a 
powerful  schooner  capable  of  wonderful  speed  in  a  long  stretch 
on  one  tack  in  a  strong  breeze.  After  rounding  the  mark-boat 
off  Boulogne,  the  yachts  were  close-hauled,  and  a  vigorous 
struggle  between  the  leaders  appeared  likely ;  but  at  a  moment 
when  the  Australia,  which  was  gaining,  was  on  the  Phantom's 
weather  quarter,  the  latter  lost  her  bowsprit,  and  the  Australia, 
sailing  away  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  won  easily.  The  speed  of 
this  race  marked  it  as  an  exceptional  one,  the  winner  having  sailed 
from  Dover  to  Boulogne  and  back,  a  distance  of  fifty-two  nautical 
miles,  in  four  hours  and  twelve  minutes.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  Channel  steamer  could  cover  the  distance  in  less  time. 

Some  regattas  not  marked  by  any  events  of  special  interest  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  match  from  Barrow  to  tlio 
Clyde,  sailed  in  an  uncertain  wind,  was  won  by  the  Jullanar,  the 
number  of  competing  vessels  being  small.  In  the  Clyde  matches 
the  principal  distinction  fell  to  the  Lufra,  an  immense  yawl, 
sometimes  very  fast  in  smooth  water.  The  Jullanar  was  not 
successful,  though  on  one  occasion  an  extraordinary  shoot  up  into 
the  wind,  which  she  made  in  order  to  weather  the  flag-boat, 
greatly  astonished  the  experts  who  witnessed  it.  In  the  Irish 
races,  victories  were  gained  by  the  Cythera,  a  large  cutter,  and  by 
the  Jullanar ;  while  at  the  Havre  Regatta  there  were  two  fine 
contests  between  the  Florinda,  the  Latona,  and  the  Miranda. 
Subsequently  in  a  Western  Yacht  Club  match  the  two  first-named 
vessels  met  the  Jullanar,  and  were  beaten  by  her,  but  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  in  a  Torbay  match,  the  order  was  reversed,  and  the 
Jullanar  was  beaten  by  the  Florinda  and  the  Latona. 

The  Cowes  week  brought  a  large  gathering  of  yachts  to  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Solent ;  but  the  racing  was  at  first  marred  by 
bad  weather,  there  being  a  terrific  downfall  on  the  first  day  when 
the  Hildeyarde,  much  aided  by  good  luck,  won  the  Queen’s  cup. 
After  this  there  was,  on  August  8,  a  magnificent  yawl  match,  sailed 
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in  a  very  strong  breeze,  and  won  by  the  Latona,  the  Florinda's  bow¬ 
sprit  going  when  sbe  and  the  Latona  were  abreast.  This  lace, 
though  not  equal  in  point  of  speed  to  that  sailed  to  Boulogne  and 
back,  gave  another  instance  of  the  pace  of  racing  yachts.  The 
course,  measuring  forty-five  miles,  was  sailed  over  by  the  Latona 
in  four  hours  and  eight  minutes.  On  the  same  day,  in  a  South¬ 
ampton  Olub  match,  the  Australia,  with  one  of  her  extraordinary 
bursts  of  speed,  sailed  completely  away  from  the  Miranda  and  the 
Corinne.  The  cutter  match  on  the  9th  was  won  by  the  Vol-au- 
Vent,  and  the  schooner  match  on  the  next  day  gave  the  prize  to 
the  Miranda.  In  the  Ryde  week  which  followed  the  schooner 
race  was  a  failure,  owing'to  want  of  wind,  and  in  the  other  con¬ 
tests  the  most  marked  feature  was  the  beautiful  sailing  of  the 
Vol-au-  Vent,  which,  however,  had  twice  to  yield  the  prize  to  a 
smaller  vessel,  according  to  that  time  allowance  which  is  so  terrible 
for  large  craft.  The  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  regatta,  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  year,  the  yachts 
having  to  work  against  wind  and  tide,  so  that  their  best  powers  of 
sailing  were  called  into  play.  The  I  ol-au-  T  ent ,  admirably 
bandied,  was  victorious. 

Two  other  races  of  much  interest  marked  the  now  rapidly 
wanino-  season.  In  one  of  the  matches  of  the  Royal  Albert  Yacht 
Club  those  inveterate  antagonists,  the  Florinda  and  th e-Jullanar, 
met  again.  The  latter  had  not  distinguished  herself  either  at 
Cowes  or  Ryde,  but  on  this  occasion  she  showed  that  power  of 
sailing  in  a  strong  breeze  and  a  sea  which  has  won  for  her  so 
much  admiration  from  seamen.  The  Florinda  had  beaten  the 
strangely-fashioned  yawl  in  the  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  another  of  the  Ryde  matches ;  but  this  time  the  older  vessel 
was  vanquished.  The  like  happened  in  the  Channel  race  sailed 
not  long  afterwards  from  Weymouth  to  Dartmouth,  when 
the  Vol-au-  Vent,  Florinda,  and  Julian ar  met.  The  last-named 
vessel  beat  the  Florinda,  but  was  in  turn  beaten,  after  a 
splendid  struggle,  by  the  Vol-au- Vent.  With  this  contest  the 
racing  of  1877,  so  far  as  the  large  yachts  were  concerned, 
practically  came  to  an  end,  some  cruising  trials  in  the  North 
hardly  falling  in  the  same  category  as  the  matches  which  have  been 
mentioned.  As  has  been  seen,  the  season  was  marked  by  several 
very  interesting  races,  and  witnessed  the  maiden  efforts  of  a  yacht 
which,  differing  in  some  respects  from  any  previously  built, 
sailed  with  great  success.  No  vessel  can  be  named  as  having  been 
clearly  and  by  a  marked  degree  the  best  of  the  year ;  but  probably, 
if  a  sailor  who  had  seen  the  contests  of  this  season  were  asked  to 
select  the  yachts  he  preferred  as  possessing  great  speed  and  being 
at  the  same  time  seaworthy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  not  mere 
racing-machines,  he  would,  after  a  fond  glance  at  the  Latona, 
choose  the  well-tried  Florinda  and  the  young,  but  by  no  means 
lovely,  Jullanar. 


LAY  FELLOW-WORKERS. 

AT  this  time  of  year  there  is  a  clerical  whip  out,  summoning  all 
available  assistance  towards  Christmas  decorations,  col¬ 
lections,  distributions,  and  many  other  parochial  duties.  All  these 
matters  require  a  certain  amount  of  lay  help,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  that  help  is  forthcoming  when  asked  for.  “  What  we  want,” 
said  a  clergyman  on  preaching  to  his  congregation  for  the  first  time, 
“  is  plenty  of  fellow-workers.”  This  term  is  essentially  a  piece  of 
pulpit  slang.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  soldier  or  lawyer  wishing 
for  “fellow-workers”?  There  are  few  professions  in  which  the 
intrusion  of  amateur  assistance  would  be  welcomed ;  so  perhaps  it 
may  be  a  good  thing  that  the  clergy  are  willing  to  share  the  labour 
of  finding  something  for  idle  hands  to  do  with  the  less  respectable 
agency  to  which  it  is  exclusively  assigned  by  Dr.  Watts.  The 
next  week  or  two  will  be  the  special  season  of  the  lay  fellow- 
worker.  The  incantation  scene  may  be  said  to  be  already  going 
on,  and  lay  helpers  are  beginning  to  haunt  rectories  and  vicarages. 
There  will  be  endless  meetings  in  the  dining-rooms  and  studies  of 
these  abodes,  and  the  atmospheres  of  clergy  houses  generally  will  be 
strongly  redolent  of  fellow-w'orkers.  These  excellent  people,  in¬ 
structed  by  the  clergyman’s  wife,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  by  the 
clergyman  himself,  will  go  forth  upon  the  various  missions  of  piety 
and  mercy  assigned  to  them — ruining  hollies,  laurels,  and  otherever- 
green  shrubs  with  their  devoted  hands ;  chipping  and  defacing 
church  walls  with  their  hammers  and  nails ;  and  making  life  a 
burden  to  everybody  of  moderate  wealth  by  their  devout  mendi¬ 
cancy.  But  even  the  payment  of  black-mail  will  not  satisfy  these 
worthy  folks,  for  they  get  up  concerts,  and  coerce  their  victims 
into  patronizing  them  in  person.  On  the  whole,  it  would  often  be 
preferable  to  endure  two  or  three  hours  of  homily  from  the  clergy¬ 
man  himself,  if  his  breath  would  last  so  long,  rather  than  to  listen 
to  the  warblings  of  his  fellow-workers.  Who  shall  describe  the 
sufferings  of  the  pious  patrons  of  local  concerts?  Just  as 
the  musical  thumbscrew  has  been  turned  to  the  last  bear¬ 
able  extremity,  the  faithful  set  up  an  unproarious  encore. 
Not  only  have  we  to  endure  bad  music  for  charitable  purposes 
by  night,  but  we  must  needs  be  pestered  by  day  with  requests 
for  the  loan  of  carts  and  horses,  gardeners,  carpenters,  and 
workmen,  to  assist  in  the  various  Christmas  exploits  of  the  fellow- 
worker.  A  heavy  embargo  is  also  laid  upon  the  conservatories 
of  the  wicked  worldling,  and  his  camellias,  which  he  would 
but  too  gladly  have  seen  adorning  his  parish  church  in  their 
original  beauty,  are  tortured  into  tbe  forms  of  texts  and  mono¬ 
grams  ;  but  his  pastor  tells  him  not  to  mind,  as  it  would  never  do 


to  offend  the  vulgar  enthusiast  who  has  wired  and  mossed  and 
“church-worked”  the  poor  flowers,  until  they  might  almost  as 
well  have  been  cut  out  of  turnips.  But  if  they  torture  our  flowers, 
spoil  our  shrubs,  and  offend  our  musical  taste,  the  fellow-workers 
are  at  any  rate  useful  in  jogging  our  memories  about  the  charit¬ 
able  objects  to  which  our  subscriptions  are  due  ;  indeed  so  zealous 
are  thev  in  the  performance  of  this  kind  office  that  they  occasion¬ 
ally  enter  donations  as  annual  subscriptions,  although  we  have 
never  known  them  to  make  the  opposite  mistake. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  wanting  in  appreciation  of 
the  lay  fellow-worker.  Not  only  do  we  fully  acknowledge 
his  great  usefulness,  but  we  maintain  that  he  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  He  is  like  the  well-known  willing  horse,, 
which  is  so  often  overworked,  and  yet  more  than  this,  he 
is  generally  endued  with  the  patience,  if  not  with  some  of 
the  other  characteristics,  of  a  humbler  animal.  Let  him  show 
the  very  least  inclination  to  make  himself  useful,  and  work 
will  be  showered  upon  him.  If  he  has  a  taste  for  painting,  there 
is  some  work  to  be  done  in  the  chancel  which  he  would  find  inter¬ 
esting  ;  if  he  is  fond  of  writing,  there  is  the  parish  magazine  in 
which  to  display  his  powers  ;  if  he  is  musical,  he  will  be  enlisted 
for  the  choir  and  church  concerts;  and  if  he  is  a  good  man  of 
business,  he  may  amuse  himself  with  the  charity  accounts.  Let. 
him  not  fear  that  his  talents  will  be  wasted.  However  great  a 
fool  he  may  be,  he  will  at  any  rate  do  for  a  churchwarden,  pro¬ 
vided  he  will  blindly  support  his  spiritual  chief  at  vestry  meetings. 
Then  there  are  endless  treasurerships,  secretaryships,  boards,  com¬ 
mittees,  and  sub-committees  demanding  his  energies.  It  sometimes 
seems  as  if  the  clergy  forgot  that  laymen  have  any  secular  duties. 
Some  of  them  appear  to  regard  all  human  energy  as  a  vast  ma¬ 
chine  intended  solely  for  their  own  special  use. 

The  female  fellow-worker  is  generally  a  spinster.  She  believes 
implicitlv  in  her  clergyman,  and  contrives  to  be  in  church  when¬ 
ever  he  preaches.  She  is  always  busy.  Her  days  are  filled  up  with  an 
endless  whirl  of  district-visiting,  mothers’meetings,  schools,  cooking 
classes,  and  other  matters  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  rectory. 
Her  parson  is  her  pope,  and  she  loves  the  shepherd’s  voice,  even 
when  its  tones  are '  those  of  reproof.  She  tells  him  her  “  diffi¬ 
culties,”  reads  only  such  books  as  he  allows,  and  hangs  on  his- 
slightest  words.  Her  affection  for  him  is  purely  Platonic,  not 
even  making  his  wife  jealous.  Her  soul  thirsts  for  discipline,  as 
the  hart  for  the  waterbrooks,  and  nothing  would  give  her  greater 
pleasure  than  to  be  desired  by  her  spiritual  director  to  scourge 
herself  or  wear  an  under  garment  made  of  horsehair.  The  male 
fellow-worker  is  often  the  social  valet  of  some  great  lady  of  a 
benevolent  turn.  He  finds  that  to  assist  her  in  her  works  of 
charity,  and  to  act  as  a  cat’s  paw  in  certain  ecclesiastical  matters 
of  doubtful  legality,  is  the  likeliest  means  whereby  he  may  be 
received  at  her  house  as  a  friend  ©f  the  family.  Sometimes  he  is  a 
member  of  the  lower  middle  class,  who  is  anxious  to  “better 
himself,”  and  to  whom  it  is  a  step  in  the  worid  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  clergyman;  and  in  return  for  an 
occasional  evening  spent  with  the  curate  he  will  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work.  With  women  it  is  different,  as  clergymen's 
wives  will  scarcely  receive  the  faithful  of  the  middle  class  on 
the  same  terms  of  familiarity  as  will  the  sagacious  curate. 
Even  a  working  party  is  apt  to  get  split  up  into  little 
cliques,  and  caste  can  make  its  presence  felt  at  a  mothers’  meeting. 
Indeed  such  gatherings  require  a  considerable  amount  of  judicious 
management ;  and  the  selection  of  an  improving  book  to  be  read  to 
the  workers  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  innocuous. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  many  excellent  women  think  that  the 
payment  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  year  to  a  Dorcas  society, 
and  the  making  at  its  meetings  of  clothing  for  hitherto  naked 
niggers,  is  a  very  precious  means  of  grace ;  but  a  herd  of  women 
congregated  together,  even  for  a  pious  object,  does  not  always 
separate  without  a  good  deal  of  gossip,  if  not  absolute  scandal. 
And  yet  there  is  doubtless  to  many  natures  an  advantage  in  com¬ 
bined  work.  It  makes  people  aware  that  they  are  not  the  only 
human  beings  in  the  world  engaged  in  works  of  charity ;  it 
supplies  system  where  system  is  often  wanting  ;  it  tends  to  econo¬ 
mize  funds ;  and  it  cheers  and  encourages  to  increased  exertion. 
But,  in  enumerating  these  advantages  of  fellowship  in  good 
works,  we  always  presuppose  the  system  used  to  be  a  good  one. 
Too  often,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  And  not  only  is  the 
system  a  bad  one,  but,  instead  of  being  made  a  means  to  an  end, 
more  is  thought  about  its  accurate  working  than  about  the  object 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure.  In  the  case  of  charities  it  is 
usually  undesirable  that  the  system  on  which  they  are  managed 
should  be  obtrusively  paraded  before  the  recipients.  But  fellow- 
workers  of  the  approved  type  are  much  too  fond  of  allowing  red 
tape  to  appear  in  their  ministrations ;  and  thus  they  contrive  to 
associate  them  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes  with  Poor-law 
relief  and  parish  officers.  Their  want  of  tact  has  caused  flannel 
petticoats  to  become  humiliations,  and  scarlet  cloaks  badges  of 
slavery.  The  very  essence  of  human  charity  is  soured  to  the 
recipient  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  organized  upon  a  principle, 
economized,  and  docketed.  Again,  the  overstraining  of  the  system, 
of  district-visiting  becomes  odious  to  the  poor.  How  would  the 
rich  relish  a  weekly  call  from  some  lay  emissary  of  the  clergyman’s, 
proffering  unasked  advice  as  to  the  management  of  their  households 
and  the  education  of  their  children  ?  Surely  they  would  say,  with 
indignation,  “  Rectors  we  know,  and  curates  we  know,  but  who 
are  ye?”  It  is  indeed  hard  to  tell  whether  the  district-visitor 
represents  the  religious  or  the  secular  element.  There  is  also 
something  humiliating  in  being  divided  and  subdivided,  like  the 
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heads  of  a  sermon,  at  the  clerical  will.  Already  there  is  the  parish, 
and  this  is  separated  into  different  portions  for  the  rector  and  his 
curates;  while  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  a  visitor  over  each.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
some  people  expect  to  find  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  itself  cut  up  into 
parishes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  in  district-visiting  that  the 
fellow-worker  reaches  the  summit  of  lay  ambition,  but  in  conduct¬ 
ing  short  services  in  some  outlying  school  or  cottage.  There  he 
may  even  shine  for  the  time  being  with  a  jitust-parsonic  glory. 

Although  we  may  take  exception  to  some  of  their  proceedings, 
or  rather  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  them,  we  willingly 
•wn  that  lay  fellow-workers,  upon  the  whole,  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  If  they  are  occasionally  guilty  of  some  slight  indiscretions, 
they  fully  expiate  them  at  an  ordeal  which  it  is  their  unhappy 
fate  to  undergo.  This  trial  is  the  heavy  tea  which  is  annually 
administered  to  them  by  their  rector  or  vicar.  Imagine  a  room 
densely  crowded  with  fellow-workers,  who  may  be  briefly  described 
as  oxygen-consuming  animals,  rendered  still  more  unbearable  by 
the  fumes  of  tea  and  the  aroma  of  cooked  meats.  But  we  will  not 
enlarge  upon  these  horrors.  To  this  banquet  the  “  influential  lay¬ 
man  ”  of  the  neighbourhood  is  invited,  and  he  is  further  requested 
to  “  say  a  Sew  words  ”  to  the  company  assembled.  Without  having 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  sphere  of  usefulness  in  which  the 
assembled  worthies  have  been  distinguishing  themselves,  he  embarks 
upon  his  iittlespeech,  being  always  ready,  as  every  influential  layman 
should  be,  to  talk  pleasantly  about  nothing  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  rector  then  makes  his  little  oration,  in  which  he  assures  his 
lordship,  or  “  our  worthy  member,”  as  the  case  may  be,  how  deeply 
he  appreciates  his  kindness  in  appearing  among  them  on  this 
occasion,  after  which  he  congratulates  the  parish  on  its  good  for¬ 
tune  in  possessing  such  an  excellent  body  of  fellow-workers,  making 
a  few  ponderous  jokes  which  rival  the  gambols  of  an  elephant  in 
their  sprightliness  and  sparkling  vivacity.  When  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  we  have  heard  the  rector  return  thanks  for  the  unwholesome 
victuals  which  he  had  provided,  we  have  wondered  why  the 
clergy  seem  to  consider  “  meat-teas  ”  the  most  sanctifying  of  all 
meals.  The  worldly  mind  may  consider  them  an  abomination, 
but  it  appears  to  be  “  of  faith  ”  that  a  combination  of  muffins  and 
cold  ham  is  good  for  the  soul,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  body. 
From  the  few  specimens  of  such  nondescript  repasts  as  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  witness,  we  have  drawn  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  if  in  nothing  else,  the  fellow-worker  is  to  be 
envied  in  his  digestion.  We  verily  believe  him  to  be  more 
enduring  of  food  than  even  the  bun-eating  children  who  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  at  school  feasts  ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  reflect  that  our  country  is  blessed  with  an  army  of  men 
and  women  ever  ready  to  give  their  labour  and  to  endanger  their 
digestions  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures. 


CATTLE  AND  MEAT. 

1HIE  show  of  fat  stock  at  Islington  this  week  has  afforded 
-  fresh  evidence  of  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture. 
'Compared  with  last  year,  it  displayed  a  very  marked  falling  off. 
The  total  entries  of  horned  cattle  have  decreased  from  242  to  173, 
-or  more  than  twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  and  the  sheep  also  were  less 
numerous.  It  is  true  indeed  that  last  year’s  exhibition  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  full.  The  Midland  Counties  Club,  which  until  then 
had  held  its  show  a  week  before  the  Smithfield  Club,  last  year 
postponed'  it  to  the  week  after,  and  consequently  the  animals  in¬ 
tended  for  Birmingham  were  able  to  appear  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall ;  whereas  this  year  the  Midland  Counties  Club  went  back  to 
its  old  practice,  and  the  beasts  exhibited  at  Birmingham  were 
shut  out  from  the  Agricultural  Hall  by  the  rule  which  excludes 
all  cattle  exhibited  elsewhere  within  the  previous  month.  This 
explanation  goes  only  a  short  way,  however ;  for  the  Birmingham 
show  itself  was  even  more  scanty.  And,  moreover,  the  entries  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  this  week  were  nearly  fourteen  per  cent,  below 
the  average  of  recent  years,  when  the  Birmingham  animals  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  really  effective  causes,  no  doubt,  are  the  cattle-plague, 
the  state  of  trade,  and  the  depressed  condition  of  agriculture.  As 
regards  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Privy  Council  because  of  the 
cattle-plague,  the  rule  which  forbids  beasts  to  be  removed  from  the 
metropolitan  area  was  relaxed  only  at  the  end  of  November,  when 
the  time  of  entry  was  already  passed.  That  this  rule  held  back 
intending  exhibitors  is  evident  from  the  desire  of  the  Smithfield 
Club  Council  to  get  it  suspended  for  the  occasion ;  and,  indeed,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  owners  of  valuable  animals  would  in  several 
cases  refuse  to  send  them  to  a  show  which  they  could  leave  only 
to  be  slaughtered.  Several  others  doubtless  were  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  infection.  Only  a  very  few  could  win  prizes,  whereas  all 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  danger  of  infection.  To  prepare  a 
beast  for  exhibition  is  a  very  costly  undertaking ;  and  when  at  the 
end  much  risk  has  to  be  run,  and  the  beast  has  to  be  slaughtered 
whatever  the  price  offered,  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  many 
persons  should  be  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  also  that  the  depression  of  trade  has  had  a  considerable 
effect.  The  middle  classes  are  so  severely  pinched  by  the  repudia¬ 
tions  and  bankruptcies  of  foreign  Governments,  the  cessation  of 
interest  from  so  many  investments,  and  the  depreciation  of  foreign 
securities  generally,  in  addition  to  the  stagnation  of  business,  that 
butchers  and  restaurant-keepers  are  less  ready  than  in  better  times 
to  bid  fancy  prices  for  the  prize  animals.  This  is  no  doubt  true ; 
but  it  is  not  a  kind  of  consideration  likely  to  actuate  many  minds, 


though  possibly  it  influenced  some.  A  far  more  potent  cause, 
probably  the  most  potent  of  all,  is  the  unsatisfactory  position  in 
which  farmers  find  themselves.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  rents  have  been  steadily 
rising,  notwithstanding  that  the  competition  to  which  agriculture 
is  exposed  has  gradually  been  growing  more  and  more  intense.  At 
first  the  competition  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  corn,  butter, 
wool,  hides,  and  bacon ;  but  of  late  it  has  sprung  up  in  the 
fresh-meat  trade  also,  and  thus  farmers  are  debarred  from 
recovering  the  increased  rent  from  the  consumer,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  ravages  of  the  cattle-plague  have  added  grie¬ 
vously  to  the  perplexities  of  the  stockowner.  Within  the  past 
few  years,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  farmers  were  thus  becoming 
greater,  a  now  embarrassment  arose.  The  agricultural  labourers 
suddenly  insisted  upon  and  obtained  higher  wages.  Further,  the 
depression  of  trade  under  which  the  towns  suffer  has  diminished 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  consumers.  The  effect  of  this 
combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances  is  made  manifest 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  discontent  of  the  farmers 
has  exacted  from  the  Government  largo  subsidies  in  aid  of  the 
local  rates,  and  has  compelled  Parliament  to  pass  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Act  ;  but  it  still  continues,  and  make3 
itself  heard  in  demands  for  greater  security  for  capital,  and  greater 
freedom  of  cropping.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  moreover, 
tenants  are  throwing  up  their  holdings,  and  farms  remain  unlet. 
Lastly,  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  we  pointed  out  when  commenting  on  the 
agricultural  returns  for  the  present  year,  more  land  is  annually 
laid  down  in  grass ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  fewer  cattle  are  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  evident  that  this  proceeding  could  pay  only  if  the 
price  of  meat  steadily  rose ;  but  meat  is  now  no  higher  than  it 
was  twelve  months  ago.  When  his  position  is  thus  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cattle-feeder  should  be  unwilling  to 
bear  the  cost  of  preparing  prize  animals.  That  this  is  the  most 
potent  cause  of  the  diminished  entries  would  seem  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  only  in  some  departments  has  the  quality  been 
sustained  in  the  Islington  show,  while  at  Birmingham  there  has 
been  a  marked  falling  off 

If  this  is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  comparative  neglect  of 
prize  shows,  it  promises  ill  for  our  meat  supply.  Cattle-farmers 
who  are  too  straitened  to  compete  for  prizes  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  stock,  or  to  make  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  view  to  more  economic  methods  of  rearing  and 
feeding.  Nor,  if  we  attribute  the  result  to  cattle-plague  rather 
than  to  want  of  prosperity,  is  the  immediate  prospect  much 
brighter.  The  plague  has  obtained  too  firm  a  footing  among  us 
to  be  speedily  stamped  out ;  and,  even  if  it  could  be,  there  would 
still  remain  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  harass  and  perplex 
farmers.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  all  branches  of  agriculture  are 
at  present  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  Year  by  year  the  area 
under  crops  is  being  contracted,  and  at  the  same  time  the  acreage 
under  grass  is  extending,  while  yet  the  number  of  our  cattle  is  de¬ 
creasing.  Thus  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  is  diminishing ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  less  return  is  made  for  the  capital  invested.  If  the  farmers 
could  exact  a  higher  price  for  what  they  have  to  sell,  they  might 
be  as  well  off  as  before  although  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
be  poorer.  But  the  exaction  of  higher  prices  is  impossible.  So  far 
as  grain  is  concerned,  this  is  evident ;  for  the  sources  from  which  we 
now  draw  our  supplies  are  practically  exhaustless.  And,  at  any 
rate,  while  the  present  depression  lasts,  and  the  importation  of 
American  meat  is  kept  up,  higher  prices  for  beef  and  mutton  seem 
equally  out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  as  higher  prices  would  prob¬ 
ably  induce  a  demand  for  higher  wages  from  the  labourers,  they 
would  help  the  farmer  but  little,  unless  he  could  also  secure  a  re¬ 
duction  of  rent.  It  appears  clear,  therefore,  that  the  true  remedy 
is  to  be  sought  in  improved  methods  of  feeding.  The  old  wasteful 
system  of  turning  out  cattle  upon  the  grass,  and  leaving  them  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  most  changeful  climate,  must  be 
given  up.  Cattle,  as  it  seems  too  often  to  be  forgotten,  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  feelings,  and  therefore  suffer- — that  is,  waste — under 
discomfort.  Everybody  recognizes  the  fact  in  the  case  of  horses, 
although  it  is  strangely  overlooked  in  the  case  of  animals  intended 
for  food,  and  therefore  required  to  be  brought  to  the  highest 
possible  condition  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  So,  again, 
more  nutritious  and  more  fattening  food  than  hay  and  grass 
should  be  given  ;  or  rather  hay  and  grass  should  be  supplemented 
by  condiments  more  easily  assimilated.  The  mischief  is  that  every 
man  thinks  himself  qualified  by  nature  to  be  a  farmer.  In  reality 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  How  most  economically 
to  breed,  rear,  and  feed  cattle  is  a  problem  requiring  for  its  solu¬ 
tion  special  aptitudes,  training,  and  experience,  What  we  need, 
then,  is  a  more  instructed  body  of  farmers,  with  adequate  capital 
to  carry  on  their  business,  and  unrestricted  freedom  to  pursue  the 
courses  which  their  judgment  tells  them  to  be  best.  In  default  of 
this,  experience  demonstrates  that  the  produce  of  our  soil  must  go 
on  decreasing,  and  we  shall  bb  compelled  to  buy  from  foreigners 
what  could  be  as  cheaply  raised  at  home.  Our  food  imports  have  con¬ 
stantly  been  growing,  until  now  we  have  to  obtain  from  abroad  thirty 
per  cent,  more  wheat  than  we  grow  for  ourselves.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  the  future  of  the  country  if  we  were  to  become 
similarly  dependent  upon  the  foreigner  for  our  meat  supply. 

In  truth,  it  is  doubtful  whether  foreign  countries  are  capable 
of  increasing  very  largely  the  supplies  they  now  send  us. 
In  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  current  year  there  has 
been  an  actual  and  considerable  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
live  animals.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Privy  Council 
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restrictions,  and  would  speedily  be  made  up  again  if  cattle-plague 
were  to  disappear.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  import  of  dead  meat,  much  more  than  compensates 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  other  branch  of  the  trade.  Thus  the 
imports  have  just  sufficed  to  prevent  prices  from  rising,  and  no 
more.  Are  there  grounds  for  believing  that  they  can  be  perma¬ 
nently  augmented  so  as  to  reduce  prices  ?  We  hesitate  to  give  a 
decided  answer  where  so  much  depends  on  unascertained  data,  but 
the  Consular  Reports  on  the  subject  published  in  the  summer,  corro¬ 
borated  by  the  past  experience  of  the  trade,  are  all  to  the  effect 
that  the  supply  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  cannot  be  largely 
increased.  The  American  stock  is  more  plentiful,  but  we  doubt 
whether  very  much  may  be  expected  thence.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  American  dead  meat  trade  has  unquestionably 
grown  surprisingly ;  but  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
in  the  summer  months  the  meat  quickly  spoils  after  land¬ 
ing.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  may  be  remedied  by  the 
establishment  of  properly  fitted  depots  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  no  doubt,  it  may,  if  the  trade  proves 
to  be  a  permanent  and  an  increasing  one.  In  the  summer  months 
also,  live  animals  may  be  brought  across  the  Atlantic  with  less 
waste,  and  may  make  up  for  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  dead 
meat.  But  the  permanence  of  the  trade  depends  first  on  the  cost 
of  transport.  At  present  the  export  trade  from  the  United  States 
is  so  bad  that  the  steamers  plying  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  glad  to  earn  freight  in  any  way  on  the  return  voyage ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  not  considerably  raise  their 
charges  when  prosperity  returns.  In  the  second  place,  the  supply 
of  cattle  of  the  quality  which  English  people  require  is  very  limited. 
The  Consular  Reports  show  an  immense  number  of  cattle  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  they  are  increasing.  But  the 
herds  of  Texas  and  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  are  not 
available.  The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  result  has 
damaged  the  reputation  of  American  beef.  It  seems  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  foreign  supply  can  be  so  largely  increased  as 
to  reduce  prices.  For  some  years  longer,  at  any  rate,  we  must 
probably  continue  to  look  to  our  home  stock  as  our  main  depend¬ 
ence,  and  the  prospect  it  presents  is  not  encouraging. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY, 
n. 

\  T  the  present  time,  when  water-colour  painting  is  entering 
-£jL  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  it  is  interesting  to  be  able 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  past  history  of  the  art,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  its  earlier  leaders. 
The  collection  of  drawings  now  arranged  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
represents  the  labour  of  more  than  a  century.  It  carries  us  from 
the  first  experiments  of  the  school  to  its  final  development,  and  it 
affords  ample  material  for  a  comparison  of  the  various  individual 
styles  to  which  the  gradual  and  steady  progress  of  the  art  has 
given  birth.  But  the  first  impression  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
exhibition  gives  less  emphasis  to  the  elements  of  distinction 
between  one  master  and  another  than  to  certain  marked  charac¬ 
teristics  which  they  possess  in  common.  Water-colour  painting 
up  to  the  present  time  has  only  assumed  to  interpret  a  single 
aspect  of  nature.  Speaking  broadly,  its  development  has  been 
associated  with  the  growth  of  the  modern  feeling  for  outward  nature, 
and  all  its  resources,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  study  of  landscape.  In  the  devotion  of  water¬ 
colour  painters  to  this  one  absorbing  theme  we  may  find  the  secret 
of  the  influence  they  have  exercised  over  the  English  school.  The 
study  of  outward  nature  has  been  a  leading  motive  in  nearly  all 
modern  English  art,  both  literary  and  pictorial,  and  it  is  only 
quite  recently  that  there  have  been  any  signs  of  a  reactionary 
tendency  in  the  one  or  the  other.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
both  painters  and  poets  have  made  an  effort  to  return  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  human  beauty,  and  the  immediate  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  in  so  far  as  the  practice  of  water-colour  painting  is 
concerned,  has  been  completely  to  disturb  the  prevailing  modes  of 
representation.  The  resources  of  the  artist  have  been  enriched  in 
proportion  as  the  scope  of  his  vision  has  been  widened,  and  that 
particular  tradition  of  executive  style  which  was  founded  upon 
exclusive  attention  to  one  set  of  truths  has  been  abandoned,  but 
has  not  yet  been  replaced. 

From  an  examination  of  the  collection  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
we  may  learn  the  means  by  which  this  earlier  style  was  gradually 
perfected.  The  first  water-colour  painter  who  can  be  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  distinct  sentiment  for  nature  was  John  Robert  Cozens, 
who  died  in  1 799,  and  who  is  here  represented  by  seven  interesting 
examples.  Gainsborough,  his  senior  by  nearly  thirty  years,  may 
truly  be  reckoned  the  founder  of  English  landscape ;  but  his  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  sketches  can  scarcely  claim  to  rank  as  works  in 
colour.  They  are  little  more  than  monochrome  studies,  wherein 
colour  is  suggested  rather  than  expressed.  But  Cozens, 
although  his  resources  were  strictly  limited,  aimed  at  a  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  the  scene  before  him,  and  was  never  con¬ 
tent  to  be  merely  exact  in  topographical  detail.  Everything 
from  his  hand  bears  the  stamp  of  a  strong  individuality,  and 
shows  a  power  of  observation  already  on  the  alert  to  seize  those 
finer  truths  of  light  and  air  which  are  the  life  of  modern  land¬ 
scape  art.  Girtin’s  is  the  next  great  name  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  his  career  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
record  of  English  art.  Certainly  no  English  painter  before  or  since 


has  contrived  within  so  short  a  time  to  leave  such  a  lasting  monu¬ 
ment  of  genius.  As  a  draughtsman  and  as  a  colourist  he  was 
equally  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries ;  while,  by  right  of  the 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  his  design,  he  must  always  find  a  place 
in  the  very  highest  rank.  This  estimate  of  Girtin’s  powers 
will  not  seem  extravagant  to  those  who  have  carefully  examined 
the  series  of  his  drawings  now  exhibited,  and  who  can  appreciate 
the  o-raceful  severity  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  executed. 
The r  force  of  his  example  seems  to  have  so  quickened  the 
efforts  of  others  that  from  the  date  of  his  death  it  becomes 
impossible  any  longer  to  trace  the  advancement  of  the  art  in  the 
work  of  any  one  man.  With  the  growing  enthusiasm  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  came  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  variety  of 
material  which  nature  offers  to  the  artist,  and  within  the  limits  of 
landscape  itself  it  was  found  possible  to  mark  off  separate  subjects 
of  study  sufficient  to  absorb  the  energies  of  different  groups  of 
painters.  In  the  works  of  Edridge,  for  example,  we  may  note  the 
origin  of  that  style  of  treating  the  picturesque  forms  of  old  build¬ 
ings  wjiich  was  afterwards  developed  in  the  hands  of  Prout. 
Franeia,  a  painter  whose  powers  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
recognized,  and  Samuel  Owen,  who  is  here  represented  by 
a  large  and  important  drawing,  devoted  themselves  with  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  story  of  the  sea.  In  “The  Ferry  Boat”  (29), 
by  Luke  Clennell,  we  may  recognize  an  early  attempt  to  add  an 
element  of  human  interest,  and  to  combine  figures  with  landscape 
in  natural  association,  while  Howitt  and  Robert  Hills  put  forth  a 
similar  plea  on  behalf  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All  these  efforts, 
directed  towards  different  classes  of  natural  phenomena,  had  an 
influence  even  upon  those  who  were  not  specialists  in  style,  and 
tended  to  give  to  water-colour  painting  a  sense  of  greater  fulness 
and  reality.  At  the  same  time,  moreover,  Turner  was  enlarging 
the  general  resources  of  the  art  by  his  splendid  experiments  in  the 
rendering  of  colour  and  aerial  truth.  The  contemporary  of  Girtin, 
he  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  Girtin’s  genius  ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  carry  the  practice  of  water-colour  into  quiteanother  world, 
and  entirely  to  revolutionize  the  prevailing  methods  of  execution. 
Looking  to  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprise,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  was  left  partly  incomplete.  The  issue  of  his 
life's  labour  shows  indeed  that  he  had  not  the  strength  to  subdue- 
the  new  forces  he  had  called  into  existence ;  and,  if  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  demand  of  him  a  perfect  artistic  result,  it  will  be  found 
only  in  the  graver  and  more  subdued  colouring  of  his  earlier  time. 
But,  although  Turner  was  partly  the  victim  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ments,  these  experiments  have  been  a  lasting  inheritance  to  water¬ 
colour  painting.  The  problems  of  colour,  which  he  was  the  first 
to  investigate,  have  never  since  been  neglected.  They  have  con¬ 
fronted  every  painter  who  has  attempted  the  interpretation  of 
nature ;  and  even  those  who  by  the  bent  of  their  genius  were  most 
disposed  to  employ  grave  and  sober  tints  have  been  forced  by  his 
example  to  bring  tbeir  work  into  nearer  relation  with  nature. 
This,  we  think,  may  be  shown  by  reference  to  an  artist  like 
De  Wint,  whose  talent  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  present 
exhibition.  De  Wint’s  vision  of  landscape  is  always  tinged 
with  a  certain  melancholy  sentiment.  He  loves  overcast 
skies,  and  is  quick  to  recognize  the  solemn  harmonies  of  colour 
that  belong  to  sunless  days.  If  he  had  lived  before  Turner,  his 
painting  would  certainly  have  been  more  subdued  in  effect  than 
that  of  Girtin,  in  whom  we  do  not  recognize  this  uniform  sadness 
of  mood  ;  but  Turner’s  struggle  for  stronger  realism  of  effect  had 
influenced  the  whole  school,  and  if  we  now  compare  the  drawings 
of  Girtin  and  De  Wint,  we  shall  see  that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his 
melancholy,  uses  tints  which  come  nearer  to  the  strength  of  nature. 

Next  to  the  panel  occupied  by  De  Wint  hang  some  magnificent 
examples  of  the  art  of  Copley  Fielding.  One  drawing  in  particular 
(137),  lent  by  Mr.  Benson  Rathbone,  is  altogether  a  most  remark¬ 
able  specimen  of  landscape-painting,  and  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  strength  and  brilliancy  of  which  water-colour  is  capable  in 
the  hands  of  a  master  who  understands  its  resources. 
Fielding’s  works  do  not  always  yield  an  equal  impression 
of  sincerity.  Several  views  of  lake  scenery  in  the  present  exhibit 
tion  serve  to  prove  that  his  talent  was  too  often  apt  to  fall  into 
conventional  modes  of  expression,  and  to  be  content  with  a  kind 
of  prettiness  that  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  The 
method  here  adopted  of  grouping  the  works  of  each  master  tends 
no  doubt  to  the  marked  exposure  of  such  mannerisms,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  several  great  reputations  suffer  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Fielding  bears  the  trial  heroically,  compared  with  Barret, 
whose  translations  of  sunlight  seem  to  be  almost  mechanical  in 
their  method  ;  but  perhaps  Trout  is,  of  all  the  masters  represented, 
the  one  who  can  least  endure  this  system  of  exhibition.  There 
are  two  important  architectural  drawings  from  his  hand  which  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  exact  repetitions  of  the  same  subject,  but 
which  on  closer  examination  prove  to  be  very  different  subjects 
treated  with  a  terrible  sameness  of  manner.  With  the  advantage 
of  some  twenty  examples  of  his  work  to  study  and  compare,  we 
are  forced  to  tbe  conclusion  that  his  talent  was  but  rarely  inspired 
by  nature.  A  great  artist,  even  of  the  most  marked  individuality 
of  style,  takes  from  reality  as  much  as  he  bestows.  His  vision  is 
constantly  refreshed  by  the  perception  of  some  new  truth,  and  he 
will  recognize  that  to  every  scene  belongs  a  special  character  of  its 
own,  which  the  painter  may  use  according  to  his  own  manner,  but 
which  it  is  always  perilous  to  suppress  or  destroy. 

This  frank  reliance  upon  nature  is  the  secret  of  the  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  of  David  Cox.  Many  painters  have  possessed  a  higher 
imaginative  temperament,  and  have  been  able  to  endow  their  work 
with  a  stronger  fascination,  but  there  are  few  who  can  claim  so 
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strong  a  trust  in  nature  or  such  readiness  to  accept  the  guidance  of 
reality.  Cox’s  art  was  always  open  to  impressions,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  rarely  wearies  us  with  the  monotony  of  its  method.  Although 
he  is  here  represented  by  nearly  fifty  drawings,  the  study  of  them 
leaves  little  sense  of  fatigue.  Subjects  often  repeated  are  nearly 
always  so  far  varied  as  to  produce  a  fresh  effect.  He  could  not 
return  to  a  scene  without  finding  some  new  truth  to  render,  some  j 
undiscovered  beauty  in  the  changing  appearances  of  the  atmos-  ' 
phere  by  which  the  earth  itself  was  changed.  His  art  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  final  development  of  that  study  of  land¬ 
scape  upon  which  English  water-colour  painting  has  in  the  past 
been  almost  exclusively  employed.  Since  his  death  a  younger 
school  has  arisen  with  new  ideals  and  an  altered  style.  In  the 
hands  of  artists  like  Walker  and  Pinwell  water-colour  has  under¬ 
taken  to  study  and  reproduce  a  different  aspect  of  nature,  and  to 
add  to  tire  attractions  of  landscape  a  more  precise  and  elaborate 
realization  of  the  human  figures  associated  with  the  life  of  the 
country. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.* 

MR.  GREEN,  about  three  years  ago,  had  the  satisfaction,  to  use 
theatrical  language,  of  achieving  a  brilliant  success.  He 
had  the  rare  fortune  to  write  a  book  that  everybody  read  ;  scholars 
acknowledged  his  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  and  his  grasp  of 
his  subject ;  the  world  in  general,  finding  that  he  had  strewed  the 
paths  of  history  with  flowers,  read  his  book  simply  because  it  was 
interesting;  and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  success  in  being  as 
sharply  criticized  as  he  had  been  warmly  eulogized.  Some 
reckoned  up  the  too  numerous  errors  of  detail  which  marred  a 
striking  and  original  work  ;  others,  passing  these  by  as  immaterial, 
took  a  graver  tone  of  remonstrance,  and  warned  instructors  of  youth 
to  beware  of  the  Republicanism  and  Socialism  that  lurked  within 
its  pages.  But  all  owned  his  charm  of  style  and  narrative  power, 
and  altogether  the  Short  History  of  the  English  People  might 
boast  of  having  excited  much  more  of  public  attention  than  is 
usually  bestowed  upon  books  of  its  kind. 

The  History  of  the  English  People,  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
now  before  us,  no  longer  wears  the  modest  guise  of  a  school  book. 
It  has  become  a  book  of  stately  appearance,  with  wide  margins 
and  glossy  pages,  entitled  to  take  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library.  In  fact,  though  the  materials  of  the  earlier  boolc  have  been 
worked  into  it,  and  though  we  recognize  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  as  old  friends,  still  the  arrangement  is  so  altered, 
and  the  amount  of  fresh  matter  is  so  large,  that  it  is  substantially 
a  new  work.  History  in  these  days  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  sciences,  and  Mr.  Green  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
readiness  with  which  he  has  assimilated  new  information,  for 
the  frank  and  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  has  withdrawn 
from  untenable  positions,  and  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  bring  his 
work  up  to  the  newest  lights.  Thus  almost  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  part  has  been  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Professor  Stubbs,  whom  the  author  associates  with  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  as  his  “masters  in  the  study  of  English  history.”  More¬ 
over,  he  has  to  some  extent  clipped  the  wings  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  which  in  the  earlier  work  sometimes  took  rather  lofty 
flights.  In  short,  the  new  book,  while  retaining  the  life  and 
sparkle  of  its  predecessor,  is  better  proportioned,  calmer  in 
tone,  and  altogether  a  more  ripe  and  complete  piece  of  work. 
The  incidents  of  our  early  history,  originally  given  with 
luxuriant  detail,  have  here  been  compressed,  and  suffer  nothing 
by  the  compression.  Some  questionable  assertions  have  been  modi¬ 
fied  or  withdrawn.  Thus  Mr.  Green  does  not  demand  for  tho 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  quite  so  early  a  consciousness  of  their 
national  unity  as  he  once  did.  “At  the  moment,”  he  now  says, 

“  when  history  discovers  them,  they  were  being  drawn  together  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  blood,  common  speech,  common  social  and 
political  institutions.  There  is  little  ground  indeed  for  believing 
that  the  three  tribes  looked  on  themselves  as  one  people,  or  that 
we  can  as  yet  apply  to  them,  save  by  anticipation,  the  common 
name  of  Englishmen.”  The  whole  account  of  the  life  of  the 
“  English  ”  tribes  before  their  emigration  from  the  Continent  is 
well  worth  studying.  The  probable  origin  of  the  immemorial  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  eorl  and  the  ceorl,  the  noble  and  the  com-  | 
moner,  is  clearly  explained.  In  the  cethding  or  eorl  we  see  the 
descendant  of  the  first  settlers,  while  the  ceorls,  whose  cottages  sur¬ 
rounded  the  corl's  homestead,  were  “  men  sprung,  it  may  he,  from 
descendants  of  the  earliest  settler  who  had  in  various  ways  forfeited 
their  claim  to  a  share  in  the  original  homestead,  or  more  probably 
from  incomers  into  the  village  who  had  since  settled  round  it  and 
been  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  land  and  freedom  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  That  unsatisfactory  and  puzzling  member  of  society,  neither 
freeman  nor  slave,  the  lost,  is,  on  this  theory,  “  a  descendant  of 
later  comers  to  whom  such  a  share  was  denied,  or  in  some  cases 
perhaps  of  earlier  dwellers  from  whom  the  land  had  been  wrested  j 
by  force  of  arms.”  Mr.  Green  seems  to  think  that  we  have  fallen  off 
from  our  forefathers  in  our  ideas  of  liberty,  for  he  says  scornfully, 
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“  Iu  the  modem  sense  of  freedom  the  lset  was  free  enough.  He 
had  house  and  home  of  his  own,  his  life  and  limb  were  as  see  ur¬ 
ns  the  ceorl’s — save  as  against  his  lord.”  If,  as  these  words  imply, 
the  bet's  life  and  limb  were  at  the  mercy  of  his  lord,  he  was  a 
long  way  short  of  freedom  according  to  modem  ideas. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  these  first  pages, 
hut  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  passage  iu  which  the  nature  of 
the  English  Conquest  is  described.  History  has  preserved  for  us- 
so  few  details  of  this  conquest  that  people  are  apt  to  think  that  it 
was  a  speedy  business,  and  to  look  upon  the  Britons  as  a  soft  and 
demoralized  set  whom  it  was  no  trouble  to  beat.  Yet  the  mere 
length  of  time  occupied  iu  the  work  is  enough  to  show  how  far 
this  idea  is  from  the  truth : — 

What  really  made  the  difference  between  the  fate  of  Britain  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  world  was  the  stubborn  courage  of  the  British 
themselves.  Iu  all  the  world-wide  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  German 

peoples  no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won . 

Its  natural  defences  threw  obstacles  in  its  invaders’  way.  In  the  forest 
belts  which  stretched  over  vast  spaces  of  country  they  found  barriers  which 
in  all  eases  checked  their  advance  and  in  some  cases  finally  stopped  it.  The 
Kcntishmen  and  the  South  Saxons  were  brought  utterly  to  a  standstill  hy 
the  Andrcdsweald.  The  East  Saxons  could  never  pierce  the  woods  of  their 
western  border.  The  Fens  proved  impassable  to  the  Northfolk  and  tin 
Soutlifolk  of  East-Anglia.  It  was  only  after  a  long  and  terrible  struggle 
that  the  West-Saxons  could  hew  their  way  through  the  forests  which  shel¬ 
tered  the  “  Gwent  ”  of  the  southern  coast.  Their  attempt  to  break  out  of 
the  circle  of  woodland  which  girt  in  the  downs  was  in  fact  fruitless  for 
thirty  years  ;  and  in  the  height  of  their  later  power  they  were  thrown  back 
from  the  forests  of  Cheshire.  .  .  .  How  slow  the  work  of  English  con¬ 
quest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  took  nearly  thirty  years  to  w  in 
Kent  alone  and  sixty  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Southern  Britain,  and  that 
the  conquest  of  the  bulk  of  the  island  was  only  wrought  out  after  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  bitter  warfare. 

As  v;c  glance  over  the  history  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Cerdic, 
we  ave  struck  by  the  view  taken  of  the  reign  of  zEthelred  the 
Unready.  The'  utter  breakdown  of  the  English  nation  under 
that  king  is  at  first  sight  inexplicable.  Mr.  Freeman  is 
content  to  accept  the  narrative  of  the  Chronicle  as  it  stands,, 
to  believe  vEthelred  incapable,  and  his  chosen  servants  to  have 
been  possessed  with  a  strange  love  for  committing  purposeless  trea¬ 
sons.  Mr.  Green  aspires  to  find  the  reason  of  things,  and  oilers  an 
explanation,  ingenious  but  speculative  : — 

Ilia  [iEthelred’s]  aim  was  rather  to  save  the  Crown  from  his  nobles  than 
England  from  the  Northmen.  Handsome  and  pleasant  of  address,  the  young 
King’s  pride  showed  itself  in  a  string  of  imperial  titles,  and  his  restless  and 
self-contident  temper  drove  him  to  push  the  pretensions  of  the  Crown  to 
their  furthest  extent.  His  aim  throughout  his  reign  was  to  free  himself 
from  the  dictation  of  the  great  nobles,  and  it  was  his  indifference  to  their 
“  rede  ”  or  counsel  that  won  him  the  name  of  “  iEthelred  the  Redeless.  ' 
From  the  first  he  struck  boldly  at  his  foes,  and  zElfgar,  the  Ealdorman  of 
Mercia,  whom  the  death  of  his  rival  rEthelwine  left  supreme  in  the  realm, 
was  driven  by  the  King’s  hate  to  desert  to  a  Danish  force  which  he  was 
sent  in  992  to  drive  from  the  coast  iEthelred  turned  from  his  triumph  at 
home  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  Kings,  Swegen  and 
Olaf,  which  anchored  off  London  in  994.  His  policy  throughout  was  a 
policy  of  diplomacy  rather  than  of  arms,  and  a  treaty  of  subsidy  gave 
time  for  intrigues  which  parted  theinvaders  till  troubles  at  home  drew  both, 
again  to  the  North.  jEthelred  took  quick  advantage  of  his  success  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  the  place  of  the  great  caldormen  in  the  royal  councils  w  as 
taken  by  court-thegns,  in  whom  we  see  the  rudiments  of  a  ministry,  while 
the  King’s  fleet  attacked  the  pirates’  haunts  in  Cumberland  and  the  Coten- 
tiu.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  activity  the  news  of  a  fresh  invasion  found1 
England  more  weak  and  broken  than  ever.  The  rise  of  the  “  new  men  ” 
onlv  widened  the  breach  between  the  court  and  the  great  nobles,  and  their 
resentment  showed  itself  in  delays  which  foiled  every  attempt  of  iEtlielre-L 
to  meet  the  pirate-bands  who  still  clung  to  the  coast. 

On  this  theory  the  traitorous  Ealdorman  is  not  an  ungrateful 
favourite,  but  an  independent  noble  goaded  into  treason — a  Con¬ 
stable  Bourbon,  not  a  Churchill.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  traitor’s  name  was  not,  as  Mr.  Green  says, 
,-Elfgar,  hut  /Elfric — whether  /Elfricof  Mercia  or  /Elfric  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  may  he  doubtful.  Mr.  Green  decides  for  Mercia;  Mr.  Free¬ 
man,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  inclined  to  charge  the  treason  on  the- 
Ealdorman  of  Hampshire. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  Mr.  Green's  strongest  point, 
wc  should  say  it  was  in  dealing  with  the  mediaeval  Church.  None 
of  our  modern  historians  havo  more  thoroughly  realized,  or  more 
clearly  brought  out,  how  for  several  centuries  the  life  of  the 
nation  was  bound  up  in  the  Church.  The  secret  of  his  power  is 
perhaps  that  here  he  takes  no  side,  but  is  content  to  write- 
in  natural  isle.  In  political  and  constitutional  passages  we  every 
now  and  then  trace  the  hand  of  the  modern  Liberal.  We  feel 
that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  cherishes  an  antipathy  for  kings 
and  nobles,  and  is  sighing  after  “  the  old  English  democracy,” 
which,  like  other  ancient  democracies,  savoured  a  good  deal 
of  aristocracy ;  for,  wherever  there  is  a  slave  and  a  serf  class, 
the  lowest  freeman  is  in  fact  a,  member  c*  an  aristocracy.  But 
when  he  comes  to  the  mediteval'Church  Mr.  Green  has  no  arriere- 
pensee.  He  is  not  concerned  to  prove  that  it  was  Protestant  or 
Roman,  to  paint  it  all  black  or  all  white.  He  sympathizes  heartily 
with  it,  hut  it  is  the  sympathy  of  the  student  of  human  nature, 
who  recognizes  in  the  Church  a  mighty  force  working  in  the  main 
for  good,  not  the  sympathy  of  the  religious  partisan.  Mr.  Green 
can 'admire  the  zeal  and  energy  of  tho  Irish  Church  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  do  justice  to  its  work  in  Northumberland,  even  while 
he  pronounces  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  well  for  England  that 
Rome  and  Canterbury  triumphed  over  Iona  and  Lindisfarn: — 

To  light  against  Rome  was,  as  Wilfrid  said,  “to  fight  against  tho 
world.”  To  repulse  Romo  was  to  condemn  England  to  isolation.  Dimlv 
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as  such  thoughts  may  have  presented  themselves  to  Oswiu’s  mind,  it  rvas 
the  instinct  of  a  statesman  that  led  him  to  set  aside  the  love  and  gratitude 
of  his  youth  and  to  link  England  to  Rome  in  the  Synod  cf  Whitby. 

Excellent,  too,  is  Mr.  Green’s  picture  of  the  Church  in  its 
decadence.  The  Reformation  does  not  come  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  volume,  which  ends  with  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.  to  the  throne.  But  the  author  shows  us  clearly  the 
state  of  things  which  made  the  Reformation  inevitable,  and 
brings  out  the  part  which  WyclifFe  took  in  preparing  the  way  for 
it.  The  popular  conception  of  Wycliffe  as  a  good  Evangelical 
Protestant  in  advance  of  his  time  is  of  course  false ;  but,  in  his 
own  way,  he  did  the  work  of  Protestantism : — 

What  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  by  their 
theory  of  Justification  by  Faith  Wiclif  attempted  to  do  by  his  theory  of 
Dominion,  a  theory  which  in  establishing  a  direct  relation  between  man 
and  God  swept  away  the  whole  basis  of  a  mediating  priesthood,  the  very 
foundation  on  which  the  medieval  church  was  built. 

More  than  this,  Wycliffe,  in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
forged,  to  use  Mr.  Green’s  metaphor,  “  the  great  weapon  which, 
wielded  by  other  hands  than  his  own,  was  to  produce  so  terrible 
an  effect  on  the  triumphant  hierarchy.”  “  Out  of  the  floating 
mass  of  opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardry  one  faith 
gradually  evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  a  source  of  religious  truth.”  When  this  stage  had  been  reached, 
the  country  was  ripe  for  the  great  rebellion  against  Rome. 

An  interesting  passage  is  that  relating  to  the  Jews,  whom 
Mr.  Green  represents  in  a  light  that  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
of  his  readers.  Ivanhoe  and  other  romances  have  so  accustomed 
us  to  the  idea  of  the  Jew  as  a  cowed  and  maltreated  being,  that 
it  is  startling  to  be  told  that  in  England,  at  least  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Barons’  War,  “  the  attitude  of  the  Jew,  almost  to  the 
very  end,  was  an  attitude  of  proud  and  even  insolent  defiance.” 
Front-de-Bceuf  might  no  doubt  have  grilled  Isaac  of  York  over 
a  slow  fire,  as  he  might  have  killed  the  King's  deer  or  robbed  the 
King’s  receivers — that  is  to  say,  he  might  have  done  it  if  he  chose 
to  take  the  risk.  The  Jew  was  the  King’s  chattel,  but  a  chattel 
so  valuable  that  the  King  let  no  one  but  himself  ill-use  him  : — 

If  the  Jewish  merchant  had  no  standing-ground  in  the' local  court  the 
king  enabled  him  to  sue  before  a  special  justiciar  ;  his  bonds  were  de¬ 
posited  for  safety  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster;  he 
was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the  free  exercize  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  and  allowed  to  build  synagogues  and  to  manage  his  own  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs  by  means  of  a  chief  rabbi.  The  royal  protection  was  dic¬ 
tated  by  no  spirit  of  tolerance  or  mercy.  To  the  kings  the  Jew  was  a 
mere  engine  of  finance.  The  wealth  which  he  accumulated  was  wrung 
from  him  whenever  the  crown  had  need,  and  torture  and  imprisonment 
were  resorted  to  when  milder  means  failed. 

But  if  the  Jew  had  to  crouch  before  the  King,  he  could 
brave  the  hatred  of  the  King's  subjects.  As  examples  of 
the  audacity  bred  by  the  consciousness  of  royal  protection,  Mr. 
Green  cites  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  Oxford.  “  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Jewry  was  a  town  within  a  town,  with  its  own 
language,  its  own  religion  and  law,  its  peculiar  commerce,  its 
peculiar  dress.  No  city  bailiff  could  penetrate  into  the  square  of 
little  alleys  which  lay  behind  the  present  Town  Hall ;  the  Church 
itself  was  powerless  to  prevent  a  synagogue  from  rising  in  haughty 
rivalry  over  against  the  cloister  of  St.  Frideswide.”  One  of  the 
hated  race  mocked  at  the  Saint  and  her  votaries,  as  unsparingly 
as  Elijah  mocked  at  Baal  and  his  priests.  “  Halting 
and  then  walking  firmly  on  his  feet,  showing  his  hands 
clenched  as  if  with  palsy,  and  then  flinging  open  his  fingers, 
the  Jew  claimed  gifts  and  oblations  from  the  crowd  that  flocked 
to  St.  Frideswide’s  shrine  on  the  ground  that  such  recoveries  of 
life  and  limb  were  quite  as  real  as  any  that  Frideswide  ever 
wrought.  Sickness  and  death  in  the  Prior’s  story  avenge  the  Saint 
on  her  blasphemer,  hut  no  earthly  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil, 
seems  to  have  ventured  to  deal  with  him.”  A  yet  more  daring 
fanatic,  on  the  Ascension  Day  of  1 268,  wrenched  a  crucifix  from 
the  hands  of  its  hearer  and  trod  it  under  foot.  We  should  expect 
to  hear  that  the  misbeliever  was  at  once  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Christian  bystanders.  Mr.  Green  tells  us  that  all  the  penalty 
which  fell  upon  the  offender  and  his  brethren  was  that  the  King 
condemned  them  to  set  up  a  cross  of  marble  as  atonement  for  the 
outrage.  Perhaps  some  advocate  of  Israel  may  reply  that  we 
have  these  stories  only  from  the  Christian  side  ;  and  the  massacre 
of  the  York  Jews  at  the  outset  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion’s  reign 
may  be  cited  to  show  what  Christian  ferocity  could  do  when 
once  it  broke  loose.  Still  Mr.  Green’s  view  of  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  attention,  and  may  he  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  those  who  seem  to  think  that  whenever  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  come  into  collision,  all  the  blame  must  needs  rest  with 
the  Christian. 

The  subject  of  Jews  and  heretics  naturally  suggests  Turks  and 
infidels,  and  therefore  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  illustration  Mr.  Green  gives  of  John’s  relations  to  the 
Pope  : — “  The  thunders  of  the  Papacy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand  for 
his  protection,  as  the  armies  of  England  are  at  hand  to  protect 
the  vileness  and  oppression  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad.'’  “  The  armies  of  England,”  in  the  plural,  is  rather  a 
“  tall  ”  phrase  to  apply  to  any  force  we  are  likely  to  offer  to  our 
allies ;  hut  let  that  pass.  Though  the  present  Sultan  is,  we  are 
constantly  assured,  most  intelligent  and  anxious  to  improve,  still 
we  can  hardly  hope  that  he  will  read  Mr.  Green’s  hook.  But  if 
this  sentence  should  meet  his  eye,  surely  he  must,  like  the  hero 
of  a  novel,  “  smile  a  hitter  smile  ”  as  he  glances  over  it.  Unless, 
indeed,  Mr.  Green  has  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  or  can  it  be  that  he 
is  in  the  secrets  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  does  he  speak,  not  of 


what  is,  hut  what  will  be  ?  On  this  alarming  hint  we  pause  for 
the  present.  There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Green’s  book  which 
deserves  comment,  and  we  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  on 
another  occasion. 


K  L  UN  ZINGER' S  UPPER  EGYPT.* 

THE  present  state  of  Egypt,  socially,  financially,  and  politically, 
has  been  of  late  so  fully  discussed  from  all  possible  points  of 
view,  that  the  subject  must  he  becoming  rather  wearisome  to  those 
who  have  not  invested  money  in  Egyptian  bonds.  There  is  little 
to  say  which  has  not  already  been  said  in  praise  or  in  blame  of  the 
Khedive  and  his  officials.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
notice  only  that  part  of  Dr.  Klunzinger’s  work  which  deab  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  Nile,  and,  with  his  help,  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  a  year’s  farming  in  a  climate  and  soil  differing  so  widely 
from  our  own.  The  subject  may  have  the  interest  of  novelty  to 
those  who  have  never  sat  on  the  deck  of  a  dahabeah,  lazily  watching 
the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  native  agricultural  labourer,  and  listening 
to  the  low,  plaintive  cadence  of  his  sung. 

The  Egyptian  year  begins  on  the  nth  of  September,  when  tbe 
Nile  is  generally  at  or  near  its  highest  level.  The  thick,  turbid 
water  flows  over  thousands  of  acres  and  gives  back  in  purple 
shadows  the  scintillating  blue  of  the  cloudless  skies.  Scattered 
amidst  this  sea  of  liquid  mud  rise  hillocks,  most  of  them  artificial, 
covered  with  one-story  mud  huts,  which  look  ready  to  melt 
away  into  the  flood  below.  On  the  roofs  sit  rows  of  naked 
children,  surrounded  by  pigeons,  barn-door  fowl,  and  perhaps 
a  few  young  kids,  all  basking  in  the  vivid  sunshine.  The 
only  subject  of  conversation  amongst  the  men  in  the  village  is 
the  height  to  which  the  river  has  risen  or  is  likely  to  rise.  A  few 
feet  more  or  less  to  those  poor  people  makes  the  difference  between 
abject  misery  and  comparative  plenty,  for  their  wants  are  few  and 
easily  supplied.  Next  year,  it  is  feared,  there  will  he  great 
distress,  the  Nile  having  been  this  year  unusually  low.  If  the 
overflow  is  too  scanty,  the  desert  comes  creeping  up  and  re¬ 
morselessly  swallows  the  fields  where  luxuriant  crops  are  wont 
to  wave.  If  the  river  rises  too  high,  great  damage  is  done 
not  only  to  the  wretched  villages  which  it  carries  away,  but  to  the 
dykes  which  are  made  at  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour,  and  which  serve  both  as  pathways  and  defences  from  a 
flood.  The  palm-trees,  which,  like  the  Irishman’s  pig,  are  often 
counted  upon  to  pay  the  rent,  are  frequently  swept  away,  and  in 
some  cases  the  cattle  also.  It  is  a  deluge  without  rain.  The  field 
mice  must  leave  their  haunts,  and,  accompanied  hv  the  bright 
lizards,  take  refuge  on  any  high  ground  that  offers.  Enormous 
numbers  of  frogs  and  toads  are  drowned  or  eaten  by  the  flocks  of 
water  and  marsh  birds  which  come  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  lakes  of  Lower  Egypt  as  soon  as  the  inundation  has  become 
general.  The  fellah  is  relieved  from  the  hard  toil  of  the  shadoof, 
and  can  lie  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  dajr  at  the  door  of  his 
hut  smoking,  chatting,  or  fondling  his  little  children.  Dr. 
Klunzinger  gives  such  a  good  account  of  this  primitive  method  of 
raising  water  that  we  must  quote  it  as  it  stands.  It  is  the  best 
we  have  ever  met  with,  and  is  an  example  of  the  painstaking 
accuracy  which  characterizes  the  whole  of  his  hook  : — 

Iu  the  soft  and  steep  banks  of  the  river,  or  of  a  canal,  a  number  of 
trenches,  -with  terraces  behind  them,  are  dug  above  each  other,  the  number 
depending  on  the  height  of  the  bank ;  at  the  top  a  reservoir  is  constructed, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  often  strengthened  by  layers  of  reeds  or  palm  stems. 
The  principle  of  raising  the  water  is  similar  to  that  of  a  draw-well,  perhaps 
still  more  practical.  On  the  upper  ends  of  two  pillars,  formed  of  rough 
palm  stems,  or  more  commonly  of  clay,  a  cross-beam  is  firmly  attached  ; 
and,  under  the  middle  of  this,  a  long  beam  is  balanced  by  means  of  a  cord 
and  bar  joint  (so  that  it  may  move  freely  up  and  down).  Behind,  that  is, 
at  the  shorter  end,  the  end  further  from  the  river,  this  beam  terminates  in 
a  colossal  ball  of  clay  ;  from  the  other  end  hangs  a  palm  twig,  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  a  bucket,  usually  of  leather,  is  fastened. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  labourers  standing  on  the  terraces  to  fill  the  bucket  in 
the  lowest  basin  and  to  empty  the  contents  into  the  next  above  it.  The 
bucket  is  raised  by  the  weight  of  the  clay  ball  on  the  arm  of  the  lever,  and 
the  workman  has  only  to  guide  it.  Thus  even  in  ancient  times  did  men 
discover  how  to  save  labour  by  mechanical  means.  Having  reached  the 
highest  basin,  the  water  flows  by  a  small  channel  on  to  the  border  channels 
of  the  fields  that  are  to  be  watered.  When  the  river  rises,  one  terrace  after 
another  is  swept  away  ;  and,  when  it  sinks  again,  as  many  new  ones  are 
constructed  every  year.  The  motive  power  in  these  water-raising  apparatus 
is  a  class  of  men  called  “  fathers  of  the  shadoof,”  who,  in  classical  brown 
nakedness,  enliven  at  intervals  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  every  now  and 
then  utter  shrill  and  plaintive  cries,  while  the  beams  groan  and  the  buckets 
splash. 

There  is  a  pleasant  freshness  in  the  air  from  the  large  hody  of 
cool  water  coming  down  from  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  The 
voyage  up  the  river  is  shortened  by  tbe  continuous  spells  of  north 
wind.  “  Desert  towns  become  river  ports,  and  tbe  products  of  tbe 
country  can  be  loaded  and  unloaded  outside  and  inside  of  tbeir 
gates.”  There  is  abundance  of  fruit — melons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  dates,  and  lemons.  Tbe  provincial  officers  are  kept  busy 
examining  the  state  of  the  dams  and  sluices,  and  forcing  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  mend  them  when  necessary.  Irrigation  is  never  wholly 
abandoned,  even  when  the  inundation  is  most  abundant,  for  there 
are  always  border  fields  with  standing  crops  protected  from  the 
overflow  which  must  be  kept  watered.  The  river,  too,  is  never 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  a  well-kept  garden  with  fruit-trees. 
As  tbe  Nile  recedes  tbe  peasant’s  short  half-holiday  comes  to  an 
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end,  and  he  begins  to  plough  or  scratch  the  fertile  deposit  left  on 
the  fields.  His  spade  is  the  adze  of  his  forefathers,  and.  his  harrow 
a  palm  trunk  cut  from  the  nearest  g-rove.  The  water  which  has  satu¬ 
rated  the  land  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia  and  organic 
matter  that  no  further  manuring  is  necessary,  and  no  deep  steam 
ploughing  is  required,  as  the  air  reaches  the  soil  through  the  cracks 
made  by  the  burning  sun.  The  large  numberof  canalswhich  have  been 
cut  lately  mitigate  the  loss  caused  by  a  bad  Nile,  but  only  to  a  certain 
degree.  If,  however,  they  could  be  cut  high  up  the  country  and  above 
their  present  level,  the  necessity  for  artificial  irrigation  would 
be  enormously  lessened.  In  October  begins  the  sowing  of  the 
numberless  trefoils,  which  produce  fodder  in  abundance  both 
for  man  and  beast,  as  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  species  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  natives.  Flax,  wheat,  and  barley  are  also  planted,  most 
of  them  being  slightly  sheltered  from  the  keen  north  wind  by  tufts 
of  dry  grass  stuck  in  the  ground.  As  the  days  shorten,  the  nights 
become  very  cold,  particularly  towards  sunrise ;  and  about  the  end 
of  November  the  European  often  finds  himself  wishing  for  a  tire  as 
he  heaps  coverings  on  his  bed  in  the  clear  rose-coloured  dawn.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  not  to  rise  and  look  at  it  if  awake,  for  no  two 
sunrises  are  ever  alike  ;  and,  although  the  sunsets  in  Egypt,  except 
before  and  after  bad  weather,  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  that 
may  be  seen  most  evenings  from  Hampstead  Heath,  the  dawns  are 
quite  unlike  anything  in  this  country.  The  solid  blackness  of  the 
shadows  is  often  very  remarkable.  The  effect  is  more  nearly 
given  by  a  pink-tinted  photograph  than  by  any  painting  we  have 
ever  seen. 

During  this  autumn  weather  the  durra,  a  sort  of  maize  which 
stood  during  the  inundation,  is  gathered  in.  The  women  may  be 
seen  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in 
groups,  “grinding  at  the  mill,”  singing  monotonous  ditties,  or  re¬ 
tailing  to  each  other  the  gossip  which  is  even  more  plentiful 
in  an  Arab  village  than  in  an  English  one.  Now,  most  of  the 
winter  crops  of  lentils,  chick  peas,  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
peas,  lupines,  safflower,  lettuce,  flax,  poppy,  durra,  are 
sown,  and  soon  the  bands  of  emerald  green  so  remarkable 
in  an  Egyptian  landscape  begin  to  fringe  the  river,  growing  broader 
as  the  water  recedes,  leaving  each  week  a  few  more  inches  of 
arable  land  to  the  industrious  cultivator.  In  December  some  of  the 
clover  is  ready  for  its  first  cutting,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
animals,  who  have  had  little  but  dry  forage  for  months.  The 
poor  beasts  have  not  much  enjoyment  in  their  lives,  for  they  are 
half  starved  and  worked  to  death.  The  state  of  the  donkeys  and 
camels  in  the  small  villages  is  sometimes  pitiable.  It  is  impossible 
to  ride  them  with  the  least  pleasure,  as  they  are  almost  sure  either  to 
have  broken  knees  or  galled  backs.  Still,  with  a  heap  of  fragrant 
clover  before  them  and.  a  deep  bed  of  sand  in  which  to  roll,  they, 
like  their  masters,  forget  their  real  troubles  in  a  momentary  bliss. 
The  children,  too,  are  enjoying  themselves  and  sit  sucking  the 
fresh  sticks  of  sugar-cane  which  are  now  being  cut  down.  Indeed 
the  idle  moments  of  all  the  inhabitants  seem  devoted  to  tearing  the 
cane  in  pieces  with  their  strong  white  teeth  and  crunching  the 
crisp  juicy  stalks.  The  quantity  which  the  sailors  of  a  smart 
dahabeah  consume  during  the  voyage  up  and  down  the  Nile 
is  scarcely  credible.  The  atmosphere  is  now  sometimes  unpleasant 
when  there  is  not  a  brisk  wind,  for  evaporation  is  going  on 
rapidly,  and  mists  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  all  along  the  river 
banks,  but  only  rising  a  few  feet  as  a  rule.  The  dews  are 
sometimes  excessive,  but  seem  not  to  occur  at  all  above 
the  First  Cataract,  the  vegetation  in  Nubia  being  scanty,  and  the 
soil  a  pure  golden  sand  instead  of  the  mud  of  Upper  Egypt.  By 
the  end  of  January  the  Nile  water  becomes  much  clearer,  the 
greatest  cold  is  over,  and  a  delicious  fresh  warmth  gives  new  life 
to  the  invalids  who  have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  of  temperature  between  midday  and  midnight.  In  the 
following  month  the  birds  begin  to  pair,  the  lambs  dot  the  fields, 
and  in  the  ground  watered  by  the  canals  and  not  submerged  by  the 
inundations  some  flowers  may  be  found.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  great  flocks  of  waterfowl  as  they  go  to  and  from  their  feeding- 
grounds,  sometimes  in  long  strings,  sometimes  in  clouds  which 
almost  darken  the  air.  Then  with  a  good  opera-glass  one  can  examine 
the  habits  of  the  various  tribes  of  waders  which  fringe  the  shallow 
reaches  of  the  river  where  there  is  no  traffic,  or  study  that  most 
repulsive  of  all  birds,  a  vulture,  as  he  squats  gorged  on  the  burning- 
sand.  The  swallows  skim  about  overhead  in  the  clear  air,  their 
plumage  shining  with  an  iridescence  never  seen  in  our  grey  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  sandmartins  dart  out  in  clouds  as  they  are  disturbed 
by  a  passing  boat  or  raft  laden  with  earthenware  jars. 

After  Easter  come  the  south  winds,  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives,  to  which  they  attribute  most  of  their  illnesses.  The 
samoom  is  certainly  most  oppressive  to  Europeans,  for  the  same 
height  of  thermometer  which  with  a  northerly  breeze  only  means 
comfortable  warmth,  with  a  southerly  wind  means  exhausting  and 
oppressive  heat.  The  harvest  is  begun,  and  owing  to  the  graceful 
Oriental  dresses  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  picturesque  sight,  but  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  an  English  field  with  its  hedgerows 
and  trees,  its  wild  roses  and  bramble-berries.  There  is  no  harvest 
home,  no  -thanksgiving  when  all  is  safely  gathered  in,  only  the 
visit  of  the  tax-collector,  whose  rapacity  is  not  satisfied  until  he  is 
sure  he  has  not  left  the  fellah  anything  beyond  a  bare  subsistence 
in  return  for  his  year  of  hard  work.  All  through  the  summer 
irrigation  must  be  carried  on,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  a  large  acreage 
is  allowed  to  lie  fallow ;  hence  the  finer  crops  of  wheat.  Only  a 
portion  near  the  liver  bank  is  cultivated  for  the  melons  and 
cucumbers  which  form  the  staple  diet  of  the  Arabs  during  the  hot 


season.  Perhaps  J une  is  the  most  unhealthy  month,  as  it  is  that 
in  which  the  river  is  at  its  lowest,  and  when  the  smells,  always 
bad,  are  at  their  worst.  But  soon  the  tropical  rains  in  Central  Africa 
begin  to  swell  the  stream  thousands  of  miles  below  ;  the  rapid  flow 
carries  away  the  miasma  that  had  begun  to  affect  the  usually 
healthy  population,  and  the  ever-recurring  question  again  arises, 
whether  there  will  be  a  “  good  Nile.” 


WORDSWORTH’S  SCHOLAR  ACADEMICAL.* 

THE  general  object  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  book  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  its  title.  He  has  collected  a  great  quantity  of 
minute  and  curious  information  about  the  working  of  Cambridge 
institutions  in  the  last  century,  with  an  occasional  comparison  oi 
the  corresponding  state  of  things  at  Oxford.  It  is  of  course  im¬ 
possible  that  a  book  of  this  kind  should  be  altogether  entertaining 
as  literature.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  purely  a  book  of  reference  ; 
and  as  such  it  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  the  historical  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  education  and  learning.  In  some  respects  the 
writer’s  task  was  an  ungrateful  one,  for  the  period  he  had  to  deal 
with  may  be  justly  called  the  dark  age  of  our  Universities  ;  and  a 
loyal  desire  to  point  out  bright  spots  wherever  they  can  be  found 
has  now  and  then  led  him  to  catch  with  amusing  eagerness  at 
very  small  indications  that  the  official  stagnation  of  Cambridge 
was  not  absolute,  even  at  the  worst  of  times.  It  does  come  out 
very  clearly,  however,  that  the  work  privately  done  by  the  best  men 
was  always  much  in  advance  of  the  routine  of  the  schools ;  so 
that,  even  when  exercises  had  degenerated  into  silly  formalities, 
and  examinations  were  in  their  infancy,  Cambridge  was  neverthe¬ 
less  the  seat  of  an  extra-official  culture  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Indeed  something  of  this  kind  was  to  be  seen  within 
living  memory.  So  long  as  the  only  road  to  University  honours 
was  through  mathematics,  there  was  a  class  of  n on-mathematical 
men  who  deliberately  preferred  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  and 
cultivated  scholarship,  philosophy,  or  politics  in  their  own  way ; 
and  some  of  the  names  which  were  thus  unknown  in  the  Senate 
House  have  since  taken  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Even  with  the  present  multiplication  of  Triposes,  it 
remains  in  great  measure  true  that  individual  enterprise  is  ahead 
of  official  institutions.  In  the  department  of  mathematics  itself, 
where  the  competition  among  both  pupils  and  teachers  is  keenest, 
it  takes  a  certain  time  for  improved  methods  of  instruction  and 
research  to  make  their  way.  The  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy  was  still  but  very  dimly  understood  at  Cambridge— at  all 
events,  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  current  text-books — when 
Sir  William  Thomson  delivered  the  Rede  lecture  some  ten  years 
ago.  Earlier  in  the  century,  it  was  only  after  a  long  struggle 
that  the  differential  calculus  in  its  modern  form  displaced  the 
Newtonian  fluxions.  The  history  of  the  strife  between  the 
dot-ards  and  de-ists,  as  they  were  called,  is  partly  preserved  in  the 
late  Mr.  Babbage's  autobiography. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Tripos  for  the  honour  examinations  of 
Cambridge  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now 
removed  all  doubts  by  the  clear  and  complete  account  of  the  matter 
given  in  the  few  pages  which  form  his  second  chapter.  The 
Tripos  was  first  of  all  a  three-legged  stool,  on  which  there  sat,  at 
the  admission  of  bachelors  of  arts,  an  “old  bachelor”  who  dis¬ 
puted  with  the  candidates  on  behalf  of  the  University.  The  name 
passed  from  the  stool  to  him  who  sat  on  it,  and  the  arguments 
ceased  to  be  serious  and  became  a  sort  of  licensed  buffoonery.  The 
“Tripos-speeches  ”  were  in  course  of  time  commuted  for  printed 
Latin  verses ;  and  the  sheets  bearing  these  came,  in  their  turn,  to 
be  called  tripuses.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
honour-lists  were  printed  on  the  back  of  the  tripos-verses.  Hence 
the  lists  were  known  as  tripos-lists  ;  and,  finally,  the  name  has 
passed  over  to  the  examination  by  which  the  list  is  produced : — 

Thus  step  by  step  we  have  traced  the  word  tripos  passing  in  significa¬ 
tion  Proteus-like  from  a  thing  of  wood  ( olim  truncus)  to  a  man,  from  a  man 
to  a  speech,  from  a  speech  to  tw-o  sets  of  verses,  from  verses  to  a  sheet  of 
coarse  foolscap  paper,  from  a  paper  to  a  list  of  names,  and  from  a  list  of 
names  to  a  system  of  examination. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not  fully  trace  the  modern  history  of  the 
verses,  though  he  mentions  that  they  still  survive.  We  may  add 
that  they  are  not  now  expected  to  have  any  particular  relation  to 
the  occasion  for  which  they  are  composed,  the  subject  being  very 
much  left  to  the  writer’s  fancy.  Even  the  language  is  not  invari¬ 
able  ;  in  late  years  some  sets  of  tripos-verses  have  been  in  Greek. 

The  “  Acts  ”  or  scholastic  disputations  which  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  old  University  course,  and  indeed  contained  valuable 
elements  which  are  too  much  neglected  in  modern  systems  of 
education,  were  gradually  starved  out  by  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  Tripos.  They  made  shift  to  exist  in  a  ludicrously  attenuated 
condition  till  near  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  in  their  latter 
days  were  reduced  to  the  repetition  of  a  prescribed  number  of  ob¬ 
jections  and  replies,  always  conventional  and  mostly  traditional, 
which  were  settled  beforehand  by  the  respondent  and  the  opponent 
over  wine  or  tea.  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  a  good  deal 
of  mediaeval  literature  cannot  be  understood  without  knowing,  in 
a  general  way  at  least,  the  nature  and  conduct  of  an  Act.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  gives,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto — since 
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whose  death  there  is  probably  but  one  man  left  in  Europe  avho 
can  jest  in  Greek— a  sufficiently  droll  instance  of  a  modern  dis¬ 
putation  : — 

The  question  to  be  disputed  was  a  trite  and  favourite  subject,  Uccte, 
stutuit  Paleivs  de  Snicidiis.  This  last  word  is  no  doubt  a  barbarism,  though 
to  most  English  ears  unequivocal,  and  sanctioned  by  time-honoured  use  in 
the  Philosophical  School.-..  The  opponent  aforesaid  being  called  upon  for  an 
argument  began  thus:  “Non  rccte  judical.  Vominus  Itcspondens  do  suicidio , 
ut  ego  quids  m  ccusro ,  ergo  cad  it  quaesiio :  si  sues  enini  Omni  no  non  caedemus, 
nndequaeso  pern  am,  billas,  sumen,  unde  inquam  petasonem  sumus  habituri? 
J'ist  prnfecto  judaicum  et,  utita  dicam” — “  Jdrras,  Domine  Opponens!”  in¬ 
terrupts  the  Moderator,  “non  enim  dc  suibus  caesis  loquitur  llespnndens, 
sed  de  aliquo  qui  ultro  sibi  neeem  consciverit.”  (All  this  while  the  Re¬ 
spondent,  good  mathematician  and  Johnian  though  he  was,  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  Latin  pork-butchery,  was  puzzling  his  brain 
to  think  how  he  could  “  take  oft'”  an  argument  which  he  couhl  not  well 
understand.)  “  Quid  est  ergo  suicidium”  (continues  the  Opponent)  “  ut 
latino  nos  loquumur,  nisi  suum  caesio  ?  ” 

This  was  at  some  unspecified  time  not  much  (if  at  all)  before  1S30. 
As  late  as  1772  the  Acts  were  serious  enough  to  be  considered  of 
real  value,  though  the  Latin  in  which  the  arguments  were  ex¬ 
pressed  was  barbarous.  “Many  persons  of  good  judgment,”  we 
are  told,  proposed  that  the  proceedings  should  be  in  English — - 
a  measure  which,  if  adopted  in  time,  might  not  improb¬ 
ably  have  saved  the  institution.  Whv  Latin  has  so  utterly 
ceased  to  he  a  spoken  language  at  our  Universities  is  a  question 
of  no  small  interest,  and  is  irresistibly  suggested  when  we  con¬ 
template  the  decay  and  extinction  of  Acts ;  but  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Wordsworth's,  and  consequently  of 
our  comment.  Our  modern  insular  pronunciation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  no  doubt  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  on  the  history  of 
this  we  have  some  incidental  light  in  other  parts  of  the  hook.  In 
the  last  century  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  oven  more  slovenly 
and  Anglicized  than  it  is  now.  A  very  indifi'erent  joke  out  of 
season,  which  cost  the  joker  his  degree,  turns  on  nc.s  being  pro¬ 
nounced  as  case.  The  final  s  in  this  and  like  words  is  now  pro¬ 
nounced  sharp,  hut  wo  still  call  nub  is  new  bees.  Our  ancestors 
were  more  consistent  in  their  barbarism.  As  to  Greek,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  brings  out  a  curious,  and  we  should  think  little 
known,  fact,  that  as  late  as  1741  it  was  pronounced  entirely 
by  accent.  “  No  distinction  was  made  between  rUSqpi  and  ridepai, 
SiSupi  and  S ibopai,  or  dvadqpa  and  amide  p.a."  We  may  presume, 
however,  that  long  before  that  time  the  vowel-sounds  had  been 
Anglicized.  A  controversial  tract  of  John  Caius,  in  1574,  gives 
a  hint  on  the  pronunciation  of  English  at  that  time: — “  In  his 
treatise  against  the  etists”  (the  innovators  headed  by  Erasmus 
and  Cheke),  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  “charges  them  with  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  Latin  i  like  the  English  ....  and  as  the  Scotch  or 
Northerners,  saying  saibai,  taibai,  vaita,  aita,  for  ‘  sibi,  tibi,  vita, 
ita.’  ”  This  is  all  hut  conclusive  proof  that  the  long  i  in  English 
had  then  no  other  than  its  present  sound. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  sets  out  in  an  appendix  a  series  of  letters  which 
give  some  curious  pictures  of  University  manners.  The  following 
incident  was  reported  by  an  undergraduate  of  Jesus  in  1707  : — 

Here  is  a  sad  accident  lias  happened  to  2  Lads,  one  of  Sidney  colledge 
and  another  of  ours,  who  going  to  y®  Tavern  got  most  sadly  drunk,  and 
about  11  of  y®  Clock  at  night  meeting  a  man  (the  poor  man  was  going  to 
the  Chandlers  for  a  little  Tobacco,  and  coming  out  again)  one  of  yra  stuck 
him  into  ye  breast,  and  not  being  able  to  make  bis  Knife  enter  there  far 
enough  because  of  a  bone  that  hindered  ;  he  run  behind  him  and  stuck  him 
into  y®  Back  between  one  of  y®  small  Bibs,  upon  wch  I10  run  away  to 
colledge,  but  y®  other  lad,  being  so  drunk  v*  he  could  not  run,  was  taken 
and  carried  to  v®  Tolebooth  ;  y«  poor  wounded  man  bled  (its  thought)  one 
\  part  of  y°  Blood  in  his  body  and  was  given  over  by  y  surgeon,  but  yc 
Blood  stooping  he’s  thought  to  recover,  wc“  I  pray  God  he  may  ;  for  if  lie 
does  not,  v°  Lads  will  go  nigh  to  be  hanged  ;  if  he  does  recover,  it  will  cost 
ym  .£30  a  piece,  if  not  more,  to  make  him  amends  to  pay  v®  surgeon.  .  .  . 

The  lad  y*  did  it,  is  said  to  be  of  Sidney  colledge  not'of  ours.  He  of  our 
Colledge  is  not  under  Mr  Townsend.  I  believe  they  will  both  [be]  either 
expelled  or  Rusticated,  though  one  did  not  stab  him.  All  this  happened 
on  fridav  night  last. 

Since  i  wrote  this  letter  I  hear  that  they  were  both  expelled  privately 
yesterday  in  v®  Afternoon  by  y®  Caput. 

We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  it  was  at  any  time  usual  for 
“  lads  ”  iu  their  cups  to  go  about  stabbing  peaceable  townsmen. 
Another  letter  relates  bow  the  writer  was  much  vexed  with  sore 
eves,  aud,  after  having  been  bled,  purged,  and  blistered,  and 
“  used  all  the  remedies  imaginable  for  this"  last  Qr  of  a  year  ”  with 
very  little  effect,  proceeds  thus  :  — 

To  draw  yc  Rheum  &  humours  from  my  Eyes  I  am  advised  to  smoak 
very  much  which  I  dare  not  let  mv  Father  know,  he’s  so  averse  to  it  y‘  I 
beleivc  he  had  as  live  see  me  dead’  or  at  least  blind  (and  to  be  so,  is  death 
!o  a  Student)  as  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth  :  I  have  smoaked,  so  y*  I  can 
receive  no  prejudice  any  other  way'  than  by  his  anger,  but  I’ll  take  care 
.0  conceal  it  from  him,  if  possible,  "whenever  I  take  a  pipe. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  must  have  been  still  in  a  pretty  barbarous 
condition.  The  English  of  these  letters  is  not  in  any  way  remark¬ 
able,  but  is  varied  from  time  to  time  by  snatches  of  indifferent 
Latin  and  very  wild  Greek.  To  come  hack  for  a  moment  to  a  theme 
we  have  already  touched,  epistolary  Latin  was  more  or  less  kept 
up  by  our  scholars  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  there 
are  probably  sc  ttered  instances  much  later.  The  present  Public 
Orator,  we  believe,  is  laudably  diligent  in  giving  classical  finish 
and.  elegance  to  the  panegyrics  on  the  receivers  of  honorary  degrees 
which  are  the  principal  remaining  vestige  of  the  colloquial  use  of 
the  language.  But  no  individual  efforts  of  this  kind  can  he 
expected  to  bear  much  fruit  so  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  English 
school-hoys  are  taught  to  read  Latin  in  a  way  that  no  Continental 
scholar  can  understand.  It  may  he  too  late"  to  revive  the  use  of 


Latin  as  a  general  means  of  communication  among  men  of  letters ; 
many  things,  among  others  the  modern  pride  of  nationality, 
conspire  against  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  loss  is  a  real  one,  and  much  to  he  regretted. 


SIR  TITUS  SALT.* 

7E  have  been  not  a  little  disappointed  by  this  hook.  There 
ought  to  he  no  want  of  interest  in  the  life  of  a  man  who 
in  his  boyhood  was  fed  on  oatcake  and  milk  because  his  father 
could  not  afford  anything  better,  and  who  before  he  died  had  not 
only  established  a  vast  and  new  trade,  but  also  had  founded  for 
the  thousands  of  workmen  whom  he  employed  a  new  t :.-.vn  with 
its  rows  of  comfortable  houses,  its  churches,  its  institutes,  its 
library,  its  schools,  its  baths,  its  club-houses,  and  its  park.  Other 
men  have  built  up  great  trades  and  made  great  fortunes.  Other 
men  have  been  bountiful  iu  distributing  their  money  when  they 
had  once  made  it.  But  few  men  have  ielt  so  strongly  as  Sir  Titus 
Salt  that  it  was  not  only  when  the  money  had  been  made,  but 
much  more  while  it  was  being  made,  that  the  welfare  of  those  who 
helped  him  to  make  it  should  be  considered.  On  him  was  im¬ 
pressed  deeply  the  saying  of  one  of  his  first  masters,  “  Those  who 
have  helped  us  to  get  money  shall  help  us  to  enjoy  it.”  The  life 
of  such  a  man  ought,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  full  of  interest.  Un¬ 
eventful  though  it  was,  smooth  and  even  though  on  the  whole  was 
the  current  of  his  fortune,  yet  in  the  account  of  the  strong  cha¬ 
racter  that  was  slowly  formed,  and  of  the  great  difficulties  that 
were  slowly  overcome,  there  was  a  fair  field  for  the  biographer. 
Unfortunately  in  the  book  before  us  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  combine  two  things  which  are,  no  doubt,  both 
good  in  their  way.  The  author  has  wished  to  write 
a  Life  and  to  preach  a  sermon  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  publishers,  he  tells  us,  thought  that  “  a  short  memoir  of  Sir 
Titus  Salt  should  be  prepared  which  might  be  useful  to  place  iu  the 
bauds  of  young  men.”  The  most  useless  books  for  young  men  are,  we 
should  imagine,  those  which  are  expressly  written  for  their  use. 
Young  men  no  more  like  to  he  preached  to  as  young  men  than 
old  men  like  to  be  preached  to  as  old  men.  We  do  not  expect 
that  the  author,  the  Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  will  agree  with  us  in  this. 
To  an  Independent  minister,  preaching  becomes  so  much  a  part  of 
his  nature  that  he  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth  or  take  up  his  pen 
without  giving  a  fragment  of  a  sermon.  One  day.  Mr.  Balgarnie 
was  breakfasting  at  Saltaire,  when  a  telegram  in  cipher  was  handed 
in.  It  was  passed  round  the  table,  but  no  one  but  the  partners 
could  read  it.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  all  this ; 
but  the  reverend  author  saw,  with  the  quick  glance  of  a  Dissenting 
minister,  that  here  was  a  chance  for  worrying  young  men  with  a 
moral : — 

Thus,  between  Saltaire  and  Constantinople,  business  was  being  trans¬ 
acted  at  this  moment,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  wealth  thereby  acquired. 
May  not  young  men  learn  from  this  incident,  how  unostentatiously 
business  may  he  carried  on  ?  It  is  not  by  bustle  or  “  great  swelling  words  ” 
but  “  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  their  strength.”  And  may  not 
the  same  remark  be  applicable  to  spiritual  as  well  as  to  temporal  things  ? 
They  who  maintain  secret  traffic  with  Heaven  grow  rich  in  treasures  that 
shall  remain  their  possession  for  ever. 

The  business,  we  may  observe,  would  have  been  still  more  un¬ 
ostentatiously  carried  on  bad  the  telegram  not  been  passed  round 
the  table,  but  in  that  case  we  should  never  have  had  Mr.  Bal- 
garnie’s  moral.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  state  that,  just  as  he 
preaches  to  young  men,  so  also  he  preached  to  Sir  Titus  himself. 

“  The  present  state  of  Mr.  Salt’s  health,”  he  writes  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  “  seemed  to  the  writer  a  suitable  occasion  for  pressing  upon 
his  attention  those  momentous  matters  relating  to  his  personal 
salvation  and  a  future  state  of  existence.”  He  gives  his  readers 
some  account  of  his  sermon.  “  The  preacher  first  described  the 
weary  efforts  of  a  caterpillar  to  reach  the  top  of  a  painted  pole  iu 
quest  of  foliage,  hut  there  was  nothing  for  it  thore  hut  the  bare 
piece  of  wood,  and  it  groped  all  round  in  vacant  space  as  if  dis¬ 
appointed.”  We  are  glad  to  feel  that  the  preacher  did  not  really 
mean  very  much  by  this  very  unpleasant  image ;  for  only  three 
pages  earlier,  in  describing  Mr.  Salt's  new  house,  he  says  : — “  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  new  abode  was  furnished  with  all  the 
elegance  and  luxurious  taste  that  wealth  could  command.”  In 
church  a  beloved  brother  is  a  caterpillar  climbing-  up  a  painted 
pole ;  hut  when  once  the  sermon  is  done  and  the  church  door 
closed  behind  us,  it  is  only  proper  to  take  care  that  the  world 
does  not  remain  in  ignorance  that  he  had  wealth  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  luxurious  taste,  whatever  that  uiay  mean. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one  that  it  was  a 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  Sir  Titus  Salt  belonged 
who  was  chosen  to  write  bis  life.  His  hero  is  great  to  him 
no  doubt  as  a  man,  but  he  is  far  greater  to  him  as  an  In¬ 
dependent.  He  thus  enters  into  details  which  can  scarcely  be 
interesting  to  young  Independents,  aud  to  the  general  reader  are 
most  tedious  and  dull.  Thus  he  records  that  an  old  Sunday 
scholar  who  attended  Mr.  Salt's  class  fifty  years  ago  says,  “  The 
class  consisted  of  ten  scholars,  and  he  taught  us  ‘  The  Assembly’s 
Shorter  Catechism.’  ”  This  is  all  that  this  elderly  gentleman  has 
to  say,  and  we  scarcely  think  that  it  was  worth  saving,  much  less 
recording.  Mr.  Balgarnie  thinks  he  is  iu  duty  uound  to  bring 

*  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Baronet :  his  Life  and  its  Lessons.  By  Rev.  R.  Bal¬ 
garnie,  Minister  of  the  South  Clift'  Church,  Scarborough.  "With  Portrait 
and  Photographic  Illustrations.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1877. 
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into  his  book  as  many  Independent  ministers  as  had  anything’  in 
any  way  to  do  with  the  man  whose  life  he  is  writing.  Thus  old 
Mr.  Salt  took  much  interest  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  “  The  chapel  was  opened,”  we  are  told,  “  in 
1836  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  Rev.  T.  Lessey,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Raffles,  and  in  it  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Miall  has  successfully 
ministered  for  forty  years.”  Though  old  Mr.  Salt  “  was  a  regular 
worshipper,  he  never  became  a  communicant.”  Mr.  Balgarnie 
takes  advantage  of  this  neglect  of  religious  duty  to  make  an 
address  “  to  all  young  men.”  It  is  not  only  in  matters  concerning 
his  congregation  that  he  goes  into  the  pettiest  details.  He  has  no 
.  sense  of  proportion,  no  knowledge  of  what  facts  are  worth  record¬ 
ing  and  what  are  not  even  worth  remembering.  Three  times  does 
he  record  the  weight  of  the  food  supplied  at  three  different  ban¬ 
quets  given  by  his  hero.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  going  through 
the  whole  bill  of  fare,  he  writes,  “Such  was  the  provision  Mr.  Salt 
made  for  his  guests  with  almost  Oriental  profusion,  and  we  give  the 
above  detailed  account  as  illustrating  one  of  those  deeds  that  reveal 
the  man.”  Wrhat  kind  of  a  revelation  is  made  by  “  two  tons 
weight  of  meat,  a  half  ton  of  potatoes,  and  320  plum-puddings,” 
is  not  very  clear.  We  should  have  thought  that  when  we  had 
once  been  told  that  a  man  had  invited  3,500  guests  to  dinner, 
imagination  might  be  trusted  to  supply  the  rest.  Not  so, 
thinks  Mr.  Balgarnie,  for  he  even  tells  us  that  for  these  3,500 
guests  there  were  7,000  knives  and  forks,  and  4,000  tumblers. 
When  .he  comes  to  the  second  banquet,  “How  can  pen  describe 
it !  ”  he  writes,  painfully  aware,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  already 
exhausted  his  utmost  powers  of  description.  He  does  his  best, 
however,  by  giving  a  second  bill  of  fare  which  ends,  “  Cream,  42 
gallons ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  celery.”  We  do  not  observe,  by 
the  way,  any  mention  of  cheese  to  eat  with  this  great  quantity  of 
celery. 

Sir  Titus  Salt  surely  deserved  better  of  mankind  than  to  have 
such  matters  as  these  recorded  of  him.  He  is  one  more  instance, 
where  instances  abound,  of  the  great  services  that  our  country  re¬ 
ceives  from  men  whose  chief  training  is  due  to  themselves  alone. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  under  a  good  schoolmaster,  though  one  only 
competent  to  give  what  is  called  “  a  plain  commercial  education.” 
Those  of  his  pupils  “  who  wished  to  study  the  classics  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  grammar  school  ”  of  the  town.  When  young  1 
Salt  left  school  he  was  certainly  far  too  ignorant  to  have  come  up 
to  the  standard  which  is  demanded  of  those  who  now  wish  to 
enter  any  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  From  the 
Secretary’s  Department  in  the  Post  Office,  for  instance,  with  all  his 
powers  of  organization,  he  would  most  certainly  have  been  barred. 
He  had  little  knowledge  of  literature  and  little  love  of  it.  “  His 
library,”  as  his  biographer  records  with  pride,  “  was  large  and  well 
selected  ;  hut  his  knowledge  of  books  was  limited,  and  the  range 
of  his  reading  confined  to  religious  publications  and  the  daily 
ress.”  In  his  old  age  some  one  asked  him  what  books  he  had 
een  reading  lately.  “  ‘  Alpaca,’  was  the  quiet  reply ;  then 
after  a  short  pause  he  added,  ‘  If  you  had  four  or  five  thousand 
people  to  provide  for  every  day  you  would  not  have  much  time  left  for 
reading.’  ”  If,  however,  he  had  but  little  learning  himself,  he  had 
none  of  that  ignorant  contempt  of  it  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  men  who  without  it  have  made  their  way  in  life  and  founded  a 
great  business.  When  the  Board  Schools  were  opened  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Saltaire  stands,  he  at  once  converted  the  elementary 
schools  which  he  had  founded  into  higher  grade  schools.  He  esta¬ 
blished  scholarships  for  these  schools,  and  “  bequeathed  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  not  less  than  40,000/.”  lie  would  not  allow  the 
teachers  “  to  inculcate  or  controvert  the  doctrines  of  any  sectarian 
religious  creed,”  but  left  “  the  duty  of  providing  distinctively  theo¬ 
logical  instruction  to  the  parents  or  guardians.”  In  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  that  he  made  for  his  workpeople  he  showed  not  only  a  large 
heart  but  a  large  mind.  He  was  not  the  man  to  use  the  wealth 
that  he  had  got  together  to  sap  in  others  that  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  by  which  he  had  himself  become  so  wealthy.  Like  most 
other  men  who  achieve  great  wealth,  he  had  been  bred  in  a  family, 
to  use  Johnson’s  words,  “  whose  study  was  to  make  fourpence  do 
as  much  as  others  made  fourpence  halfpenny  do.”  He  had  thus 
learnt  to  be  saving  in  small  matters,  and  this  habit  of  economy 
clung  to  him.  “  In  the  plenitude  of  his  wealth  and  the  munificence 
of  his  gifts,”  to  use  Mr.  Balgarnie’s  somewhat  pompous  language, 

“  he  was  always  careful,  not  only  of  his  money,  but  of  such  trifling 
things  as  blank  leaves  of  letters,  which  were  not  thrown  into 
the  waste-paper  basket,  but  laid  aside  for  use.”  To  see  waste 
was  as  painful  to  him  as  it  was  pleasant  to  him  to  be  generous. 
Garrick,  too,  who  grumbled  at  Peg  Woffington  for  making 
his  tea  too  strong,  yet  “  gave  away  more  money  than  any 
man  in  England.”  When  he  began  to  make  money  he  thought 
of  buying  himself  a  gold  watch,  but  he  resolved  that  he  would 
not  buy  it  till  he  had  saved  a  thousand  pounds.  “  now 
proud  he  was  of  that  watch  in  his  after  life !  It  was  worn  by  him 
till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  his  own  hand  became  too  feeble 
to  wind  it,  he  handed  it  to  others  to  be  wound  in  his  presence.  ’ 
He  was  always,  while  his  powers  lasted,  among  his  workpeople. 
His  rule  was  to  be  at  his  works  before  the  engine  was  started.  He 
thus  knew  who  served  him  well  and  who  served  him  ill.  Merit 
was  steadily  rewarded,  and  not  a  few  “  who  entered  his  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  humblest  capacity  have  been  raised  to  the  highest 
positions  in  it.”  He  began  business  with  the  rule  to  let  the  quality 
of  his  goods  speak  for  itself.  When  once  he  had  fixed  his  price  he  j 
stood  by  it,  and  would  not  bate  a  farthing.  He  was  a  fearless  j 
man,  not  afraid  to  go  into  the  midst  of  a  mob  who  had  come  to  [ 
attack  a  mill  and  to  wreck  the  machinery,  in  the  vain  hope  of 


making  them  listen  to  reason  ;  when  they  would  not  hear  him  but 
went  on  in  their  violence,  “  he  hurried  up  and  down  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  his  fellow-townsmen  to  come  forward  as  special  constables.” 
The  military  had  to  be  called  out  and  several  persons  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Though  he  was  always  full  of  thought  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  workmen,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  their  master. 
He  was  once  troubled  with  a  strike.  “  A  deputation  of  the 
workpeople  waited  upon  him  to  discuss  the  point  in  dispute.  He 
calmly  yet  firmly  answered  them  thus  ‘  You  are  not  in  my 
service  now.  You  have,  of  your  own  accord,  left  me;  return  to 
your  work  and  then  I  shall  consider  your  proposal.’  They  at 
once  returned  to  work,  and  the  point  in  dispute  was  very  soon 
afterwards  satisfactorily  settled.” 

By  the  time  he  was  fifty  he  had  made  a  large  fortune,  and  for  a 
while  thought  of  following  in  the  steps  of  other  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturers  by  retiring  from  business  and  setting  up  as  a  country 
gentleman.  He  changed  his  mind,  however ;  and,  instead  of  re- 
tring,  built  Saltaire.  Ilis  new  town  was  founded  on  the  river 
Aire,  and  by  joining  his  own  name  to  that  of  the  river  he  made 
for  it  its  strangely-compounded  name.  His  works  hitherto  had 
been  in  Bradford.  That  town,  he  thought,  was  already  over¬ 
crowded;  and  he  saw  that  “its  smoky  atmosphere,  its  sanitary 
defects,  its  polluted  streams  and  canal  ”  were  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  moral  and  physical  improvement  of  the  people.  lie  looked 
out  for  a  fresh  site  for  his  works  in  the  open  country,  and  found 
it  in  one  of  those  picturesque  valleys  which  are  so  common  in 
Yorkshire.  The  town  that  he  built  contained  895  dwellings  in 
all,  and  “his  architects  were  instructed  that  nothing  should  be 
spared  to  render  these  dwellings  a  pattern  to  the  country.”  The 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  asked  him  how  it  was  “  that  he  did 
not  invest  his  capital  in  landed  property  and  enjoy  the  remainder 
of  his  life  free  from  the  strain  of  business.”  lie  replied  that,  in 
the  first  place,  he  wished  to  provide  occupation  for  his  sons. 
“Moreover,”  he  added,  “  as  a  landed  proprietor,  I  felt  I  should  be 
out  of  my  element.  You  are  a  nobleman,  with  all  the  influence 
that  rank  and  large  estates  can  bring,  consequently  you  have  power 
and  influence  in  the  country,  but  outside  of  business  I  am 
nothing — in  it  I  have  considerable  influence.  By  the  opening  of 
Saltaire,  I  also  hope  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-men.”  His 
hope,  so  modestly  expressed,  was  amply  fulfilled.  It  was  not  only 
that  during  the  remaining  three-and-twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  secured  for  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  healthy  and 
decent  homes.  This  indeed  was  a  noble  achievement.  But  his 
work  did  not  end  with  himself.  For  he  taught  our  great  capitalists 
the  lesson  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  he 
taught  it  on  a  scale  so  vast  that  his  teaching  could  not  but  com¬ 
mand  attention. 


CASTLE  BLAIR.* 

IN  one  of  Bretllarte's  stories  the  narrator  rides  to  a  mining 
camp  in  the.  California  sierras  to  visit  a  friend,  and,  finding 
that  he  has  gone  “  prospecting,”  is  at  a  loss  how  to  wile  away 
the  hours.  Some  passing  miners  advise  him  to  “play  with  the 
baby.”  The  particular  baby  in  this  case  happens  to  be  a  young 
bear,  which  turns  out  to  be  as  delightful  as  all  young  things  are. 
In  the  civilization  of  our  time  one  of  the  commonest  wants  is  that 
of  something  to  beguile  the  time  of  one  set  of  men  or  wi'ie  away 
the  thoughts  of  another  set  from  cares  of  business  or  politics,  or 
whatever  the  ordinary  work  may  he.  To  this  numerous  class,  in¬ 
cluding  both  the  wearied  and  the  bored,  we  would  act  the  part  of 
Bret  Ilarte’s  miners,  and  say — Flay  with  the  baby.  Not  the  baby 
in  arms,  be  it  well  understood ;  his  feats  are  distinctly  monoto¬ 
nous  to  all  but  women,  and  to  a  good  many  even  of  them.  We  mean 
the  young  animal  man  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  age  which  in 
its  life  matches  the  time  when  the  puppy  gambols  foolishly  or  the 
kitten  plays  with  its  tail.  Who  can  tell  how  much  we  miss  by 
not  knowing  how  to  “play  with  the  baby”?  We  are  always 
thinking  that  children  are  noisy  and  rough,  that  they  make  im¬ 
pertinent  remarks,  and  leave  doors  open  or  bang  them.  Just  so; 
but  this  is  exactly  why  so  much  pleasure  is  to  be  got  out  of  them 
if  we  will  but  try  to  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  their  nature  and 
feelings.  It  is  not  their  fault  if  they  are  disagreeable  to  us,  but 
our  own  fault,  and  misfortune  too,  if  we  are  dull  to  all  the 
beaut}7  and  liveliness  of  their  charming  tricks  and  follies. 
Some  unhappy  beings  never  know  real  childhood.  They  are 
mentally  swaddled  from  the  first,  so  that  their  minds  are  incapable 
of  a  single  vigorous  kick  against  conventionalities.  But  chil¬ 
dren  allowed  to  be  natural  and  develop  as  nature  intended  them 
to  do  are  perfectly  charming,  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  quite  as 
fit  to  be  teachers  as  learners.  They  are  flowers  without  decay, 
actors  without  self-consciousness,  human  beings  *  without  pre¬ 
judices.  Thev  are  poets  without  morbidity  of  sentimentality, 
philosophers  without  pedantry,  and  monkeys  without  nasti¬ 
ness.  Only,  to  enjoy  their  society,  three  qualifications  are 
necessary — humility,  justice,  and  truthfulness.  If  we  go  to  them 
as  schoolmasters,  their  minds'  close  at  our  approach  like  sen¬ 
sitive  flowers ;  if  we  are  unjust  to  them,  their  indignation  is  deep, 
though  not  always  expressed  ;  if  they  catch  us  deceiving  them, 
they  will  never  trust  us  again.  The  man  who  neglects  this  source 
of  delight  is  not  half  provided  against  care  and  ennui;  but  he  who 
duly  values  it  has  the  sum  of  his  daily  happiness  largely  increased  and 
the  term  of  his  enjoyable  life  indefinitely  extended.  Any  book  which 
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helps  us  to  such  enjoyment  is  a  boon  to  mankind,  and  no  one  is 
more  than  half  educated  till  he  has  laughed  with  Alice  in  Wonder¬ 
land  and  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  the  “  Misunderstood.” 

In  Miss  Mora  Shaw’s  Castle  Blair  we  have  another  treasure. 
For  once  more  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  living  healthy 
children,  full  of  gaiety  and  roguishness,  yet  with  the  pathos  which 
underlies  not  only  the  real  child  life,  but  all  true  humour.  The 
author  has  evidently  a  fine  sense  for  the  beauty  and  fun  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  escapes  from  the  common  notion  that  all  children  must 
either  be  religious  and  die  young,  or,  living,  be  destined  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  competitive  examination.  Like  the  English  country 
gentleman  and  all  lady  authors,  she  must  kill  something ;  but  we 
are  grateful  to  find  that  the  victim  is  not  one  of  our  favourites, 
and  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  feminine  authorship  is 
carried  out  decorously  at  a  distance.  We  only  hear  of  it  and  think 
of  it  as  it  affects  the  minds  of  the  children.  All  her  characters, 
young  and  old,  are  natural  and  agreeable,  except  two  abominably 
commonplace  people  who  walk  into  the  book  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  volume,  and,  like  snakes  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  create  nothing  but  discomfort,  till  they  happily  walk  out 
again  about  eighty  pages  further  on.  If  Castle  Blair  comes  to  a 
second  edition,  could  not  Miss  Shaw  be  persuaded  to  relieve  her 
readers  of  the  presence  of  those  two  harpies  who  come  from  no¬ 
where  to  spoil  the  feast  on  the  mountain,  when  the  children,  with 
their  “followers,”  have  so  nearly  betrayed  Nessa  into  a  vow  to 
hate  the  agents,  and  help  to  deliver  Ireland  from  them  ?  Or,  at 
least,  let  Frank  and  the  dog  appear  there  alone,  and  the  harpies 
be  found  afterwards  at  the  Castle.  Perhaps,  too,  the  fidelity  to 
the  talk  of  childhood  might  be  slightly  modified.  The  author’s 
realism  in  this  respect  will  be  delightful  to  her  youthful  readers, 
but  may  turn  out  to  be  caviare  to  some  of  the  elders ;  and  the 
book  is  all  too  good  to  be  left  on  the  shelves  of  the  schoolroom. 
She  has  so  rare  a  sympathy  for  the  characters  she  depicts 
that  her  readers  will  be  carried  away  into  their  own  life  of  former 
days,  and  made  to  feel  themselves  children  again.  For  the  book 
has  exactly  that  gift  of  imagination  which  Mr.  Goschen  praised 
the  other  day.  The  children  are  real,  and  their  actions  not  at  all 
improbable ;  but,  for  all  that,  they  live  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
and.  are  on  that  account  truer  to  child  life.  They  are  creations 
rather  than  photographs ;  and,  while  we  are  introduced  to  one 
surprise  after  another,  we  feel  instantly  that,  being  what  they  are, 
they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise.  Murtagh,  imaginative,  im¬ 
pulsive,  heroic,  with  a  keen  sense  for  sound  and  colour,  a  born 
leader  of  his  kind,  must  inevitably  come  very  near  to  tragedy  at 
some  moment  of  his  history.  Winnie,  bright,  beautiful,  daring, 
clever,  and  thoughtless,  yet  warm-hearted — who,  in  the  very  first 
chapter,  being  detected  bya  policeman  during  herraidon  theorchard, 
coaxes  him  into  holding  his  lantern  to  light  her  and  watching  for 
the  approach  of  the  gardener,  instead  of  betraying  her,  and  who 
next  morning  faces  the  chill  of  early  dawn  and  the  dreariness 
of  a  lone  mountain-side,  to  decide  the  question  whether  fairies 
exist,  and  whether  they  eat  or  not — must  some  day  be  too 
bold.  Bobbo,  the  regular  schoolboy,  with  his  comical  ejacu¬ 
lations  and  faithfulness  to  his  leader ;  the  sensible,  common¬ 
place,  eldest  girl,  Rosie ;  and  the  exquisite  little  jewel,  Ellie, 
who  tries  so  hard  not  to  be  a  clog  on  the  rest,  in  spite  of  her 
sensitive  nature  and  three-year-old  terrors,  cannot  help  being 
led  into  trouble  by  Murtagh  and  Winnie.  To  them  we  find 
added  the  weak,  good-natured  uncle ;  the  sweet,  but  inexperienced 
Adrienne,  who  blunders  quite  as  much  as  the  children ;  the  faithful 
servant  Donnie,  whose  faith  is  expressed  in  the  remark : — “  Stuff 
o’  nonsense,  confinin’  them  an’  regulatin’  ’em.  You  may  always  let 
the  good  blood  have  its  way ;  it's  only  the  half-an’-half  folks  take  such 
a  deal  o’  looking  after.”  These,  and  the  wild  Irish  people  who  egg  on 
Murtagh  to  resist,  and  finally  to  hate,  the  honest,  respectable,  but 
unsympathetic  agent,  Mr.  Plunkett,  who  is  always  striving  to  intro¬ 
duce  discipline,  present  all  the  elements  for  a  certain  collision.  And 
when  the  shock  comes  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  magnitude.  On  the 
contrary,  our  eyes  are  more  than  ever  opened  to  the  great  truth 
that  the  comedy  of  child  life  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  fence 
from  the  depths  of  tragedy.  Every  now  and  then  we  hear  in  real 
life  of  terrible  crimes  committed  by  children,  as,  for  instance,  the 
robberies  and  murders  which  were  committed  by  a  gang  of  boys  a 
few  years  ago  near  Paris,  and  we  exclaim,  “  How  unnatural !  ” 
The  truth  is  that  the  imagination  of  youth  may  lead  the  possessors 
of  that  faculty,  so  dangerous  if  unguided,  to  any  actions  ranging 
from  the  height  of  sublimity  to  the  depth  of  depravity,  and  the 
same  child  who,  under  the  influence  of  one  set  of  circumstances, 
will  give  his  life  for  his  friend,  might  quite  conceivably  under  other 
circumstances  take  the  life  of  that  same  friend.  The  safeguard  of 
society  and  the  greatest  moral  force  is  habit.  Children  are  only 
inexperienced  men  and  women,  with  habits  as  yet  unformed.  Any¬ 
thing  may  be  expected  from  them.  The  recognition  of  these  in¬ 
finite  possibilities,  and  the  acute  sympathy  with  the  child  nature 
shown  in  every  page  of  the  book,  constitute  the  chief  value  of 
Miss  Shaw’s  story,  which  is  as  original  as  it  is  interesting. 

The  children  have  been  sent  home  from  India,  and  suffered  to 
run  wild  on  the  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  health.  Their  only 
companions  are  the  village  urchins,  whom  Murtagh  forms  into  a 
tribe,  of  which  he  is  chief.  Mr.  Plunkett,  whose  attempts 
to  improve  the  estate  and  to  reduce  the  young  Blairs 
to  discipline  have  made  him  equally  obnoxious  to  gentle 
and  simple,  is  their  natural  enemy,  and  amid  the  glee¬ 
ful  pranks  of  the  children  a  thread  of  growing  antagonism 
runs  from  beginning  to  end  of  the-  story.  Tito,  imitating  coiiservae  ( 


tism  of  the  Irish  peasant  sometimes  causes  Mr.  Plunkett  to  be 
unjust ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  made  to  recognize  throughout 
that  he  is  a  worthy  man,  only  misunderstanding  the  children  and 
people,  and  misunderstood  by  them.  His  deep  affection  for  his 
own  little  daughter  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  his  coldness  to 
the  rest.  The  young  Blairs  oppose  him,  and,  being  a  stern  man 
with  strict  ideas  of  duty,  he  is  bent  on  crushing  their  opposition. 
Delightful  as  they  are  to  us  who  see  them  daily  life,  they  are  re¬ 
bellious,  and  as  rebels  he  distrusts  them  and  will  put  them  down. 
Their  high  spirits  become  more  and  more  excited  against  him,  and 
the  culminating  point  is  reached  when,  in  a  moment  of  not  un¬ 
provoked  wrath,  he  shoots  a  favourite  dog  of  Winnie's  which  she 
has  set  at  him  in  defence  of  a  stone  hut  built  by  their  father  and 
dear  to  them  as  having  been  the  scene  of  their  merriest  frolics,  the 
home  of  their  imagination.  He  has  falsely,  but  not  unnaturally, 
believed  that  Murtagh  had  been  concerned  in  the  burning  of  his 
hay-yard,  during  which  his  daughter  had  been  in  some  danger. 
He  has  again  and  again  committed  acts  which  the  reader  sees  to 
be  perfectly  justifiable,  but  which  seem  most  unjust  to  the 
children,  and  he  is  about  to  evict  the  mother  of  one  of  the  tribe. 
With  the  wild  imagination  of  an  undisciplined  boy,  and  with  a 
brain  temporarily  unhinged  by  grief  and  anger,  Murtagh  con¬ 
nives  at  a  plot  which  will  bring  the  supposed  tyrant’s  life 
into  danger ;  and  though  we  are  sure  from  the  first  that 
his  true  nature  will  assert  itself  in  time,  we  are  made 
to  shudder  at  his  narrow  approach  to  criminality.  As  the 
head  of  his  tribe — quite  as  truly  so  in  imagination  as  if  he 
were  an  Irish  king  in  the  olden  time — he  feels  himself  impotent  to 
defend  them,  and  is  humiliated  before  them  when  attempting  to 
assert  their  rights.  While  he  is  in  a  condition  of  suppressed  rage  and 
mortification,  Adrienne  blunders  into  telling  him  the  story  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  and  John  of  Procida’s  attempts  to  deliver  his 
country.  He  feels  that  he  himself  is  bound  to  become  a  deliverer, 
and  his  state  of  mental  distraction  removes  from  the  case  all  sense 
of  improbability  when  he  becomes  the  abettor  of  a  proposed  crime. 
This  is  quite  natural.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  seen  boys,  when 
unjustly  punished  and  smarting  under  the  sense  of  injurs7  as  well 
as  bodily  pain,  turn  round  upon  their  tormentor  with  a  look  which 
said  plainly  enough  what  they  would  do  were  not  courage  and 
opportunity  wanting.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  exactly  the 
boys  of  highest  spirit  who  are  the  most  dangerous. 

Though  the  children  are  the  centre  on  which  the  story  tons, 
there  is  much  that  is  both  amusing  and  seriously  truthful  in 
the  relations  between  the  Irish  peasants  and  the  agent.  He 
is  always  trying  to  improve  them  ;  they  resisting  the  process 
with  much  determination  and  slyness.  Murtagh  as  a  boy  can  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases  with  his  tribe,  but  we  fear  that 
Murtagh  grown  up  will  have  as  difficult  a  problem  before  him  as 
ever  tortured  his  youth.  The  “  Saxon  ”  intellect  hardly  grasps 
the  idea  that  there  are  whole  races  of  men  who  do  not  regard 
comfort  and  progress  as  the  height  of  earthly  felicity.  It  seems 
as  if  the  Irish  peasant  preferred  his  pig  and  potato  patch,  if  he  can 
hold  them  in  undisturbed  possession,  to  all  the  mines  of  Golconda 
or  the  riches  of  Cathay ;  and  this  difficulty,  which  we  see  again 
plainly  stated  in  Castle  Blair,  finds  in  Miss  Shaw’s  book  no 
solution.  She  evidently  knows  Irish  life  well,  and  her  sympathies 
include  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  the  absolute  darkness  which 
prevails,  any  light  thrown  on  the  subject  would  be  interesting,  and 
we  should  be  curious  to  see  what  so  clever  and  thoughtful  a  pen 
could  make  out  of  Murtagh  as  a  landlord. 


THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT.* 

FOR  more  than  one  reason  it  is  convenient,  in  reviewing 
the  Gardener's  Assistant,  to  reverse  the  order  in  which  that 
work  discusses  the  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens.  In  the  first 
place,  as  regards  kitchen-gardening,  soils,  and  manures,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  is  due  to  the  original  editor,  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
bulky  volume  before  us  is  substantially  the  same  as  tbe  earlier 
editions ;  whereas  the  one-third  of  new  matter  contributed  to  this 
edition  by  the  best  specialists  of  the  day  in  horticulture  is  devoted 
to  flowers,  shrubs,  arboriculture,  window  and  fancy  garden¬ 
ing;  so  that  there  would  be  a  risk,  if  we  began  with  vege¬ 
tables,  that  we  might  have  no  room  for  the  flowers.  Now, 
as  hearty  worshippers  of  Flora — whom  we  differ  from  the  con¬ 
tributor  of  the  chapter  on  “  Floral  Decorations”  in  not  believing 
to  have  been,  according  to  Lactantius’s  absurd  story,  a  rich  woman 
of  bad  character  turned  into  a  goddess,  but  rather  a  much  more 
ancient  personification  of  the  generative  power  of  nature — we  are 
bound  to  give  the  dame  precedence,  and  may  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden  afterwards.  With  learners 
and  reviewers  alike  a  succinct  handbook  of  gardening  deserves 
more  welcome  than  a  fj-eya.  of  950  pages ;  but  there  is 

this  advantage  in  the  encyclopsedic  form  of  the  latter,  that 
it  is  certain  to  contain  many  useful  counsels  of  experi¬ 
ence  necessarily  crowded  out  of  briefer  manuals.  The  pro¬ 
fessed  aim  of  the  work  is  to  show,  in  each  department, 
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what  to  select  and  plant,  as  well  as  how  to  make  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening  yield  the  best  results.  In  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  the  introduction  of  meritorious  innovations  is  necessarily  a 
much  less  formidable  work  than  the  survey  of  the  modern  novelties 
of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  supplementary  matter  now  required 
has  been  supplied  by  a  staff  of  competent  writers  on  their  respective 
subjects.  Thus  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven,  of  Hull  Botanic  Gardens,  may 
well  be  accepted  as  an  authority  on  hardy  perennials,  alpines,  bulbs, 
aquatic  plants,  and  window-gardening;  Mr.  W.  B.  Ilelmesley,  of 
Kew,  on  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  conifers,  climbers,  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals,  and  bedding  plants  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Baines,  of  South- 
gate,  on  the  laying-out  of  flower-gardens  and  pleasure-grounds ; 
and  other  contributors  have  equal  claims  to  attention.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  work  begins  with  a  complete  calendar  of 
monthly  gardening  operations,  and  then  discusses  seriatim  the 
growth  and  nutrition  of  plants,  the  nature  of  soils  and  ma¬ 
nures,  the  peculiarities  of  tools,  implements,  and  meteorological 
instruments,  the  form,  aspect,  and  operations  of  kitchen  and 
fruit-gardens,  with  propagation,  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  general  culture,  and  chapters  on  the  orchard-house, 
and  different  kinds  of  garden  structures,  and  principles  of  heat¬ 
ing  them ;  and  this  before  approaching  that  part  of  the  subject 
to  which,  as  we  have  said,  our  present  remarks.are  to  be  addressed. 

It  is  well  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  revolution  in  flower¬ 
gardening  in  the  last  forty  years  has  aimed  at  new  effects  of  form, 
foliage,  and  more  subdued  colour  ;  and  that  the  result  has  been  to 
group  the  finest  forms  of  leaf-growth  with  the  most  striking 
arrangement  of  floral  beauty.  Unless  the  look-out  is  one  which  it 
is  desirable  to  hide  at  all  hazards,  a  flower-garden  should  not  be  too 
prominent — a  matter  in  which  “bedding  out”  and  the  even  more 
modem  “  carpet  bedding  ”  are  grievous  sinners.  These  should  be 
limited  to  a  subordinate  area,  allowing  an  ample  contrast  of  turf  and 
sward,  and  avoiding  too  many  straight  lines,  intricacies  of  beds 
and  networks  of  walks,  often  coloured  with  pounded  brick  and  the 
like.  Where  gravel  divides  beds,  the  only  advantage  of  which  is 
that  the  surface  is  drier  to  walk  on  after  rain,  there  is  need  of  an 
edging;  and  the  Gardener's  Assistant  considers  that  the  best 
edging  is  box,  though  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hobday  in  his  little 
treatise  on  Cottage  Gardening  that  house-leeks,  or  echeverias, 
which  little  feet  will  not  trouble,  or  even  “  Arabis  albida,”  will 
make  effective  edgings  if  there  is  need  of  any  other  arrangement 
than  cutting  the  flower-beds  o  ut  of  the  grass,  which  is  an  edging 
in  itself.  Our  authority  lays  down  sound  rules  as  to  ensuring  a 
west  or  south  aspect,  a  warm  and  early  light  soil  and  thorough 
drainage,  and  instils  the  lesson  that  surface-dressing,  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  peat,  and  loam,  ensure  the  life  and  health 
under  a  summer  sky  in  modern  England  of  many  plants  long  re¬ 
garded  as  only  cultivable  under  glass.  Another  sine  qua  non  is 
a  handy  access  to  water ;  every  flower-garden  of  any  pretension 
should  have  a  number  of  stand-pipes  connected  with  a  sufficient 
head  of  water  to  furnish  a  full  supply  in  dry  weather ;  and  to 
these  movable  hose  piping  should  be  attachable.  It  is  a  sound 
judgment  which  prefers  gradual  blendings  of  colour  to  violent  con¬ 
trasts,  and,  whether  in  picturesque,  geometric,  or  symmetrical  beds, 
underdoes  rather  than  overdoes  floral  decoration. 

As  to  form,  the  Gardener's  Assistant  gives  us  ample  choice, 
but  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hobday  in  recommending 
generally  the  eschewal  of  stars,  diamonds,  and  all  fancy 
patterns.  For  supply  and  supplementation  of  beds  a  reserve 
garden,  as  in  some  of  the  public  gardens  of  London  and  Paris, 
is  desirable  where  possible,  and  by  such  means  spring  and  winter 
bedders  might  be  made  to  supplement  the  summer  array,  and  give 
continuity  to  the  whole.  Violas,  red  and  white  daisies,  early  wall¬ 
flowers,  aubrietias,  and  Arabis  albida,  are  useful  here ;  but  our  ex¬ 
perience  agrees  with  that  of  the  Gardeners  Assistant,  that  “  beet 
with  coloured  leaves  for  summer  foliage,  and  kale  for  the  winter, 
are  better  left  to  their  legitimate  quarters,  the  kitchen-garden.”  In 
shelter  and  an  appropriate  climate  the  sub-tropical  garden  is  a 
grand  modern  resource ;  and,  even  if  not  adopted  in  its  entirety, 
may  relieve  formality  by  the  introduction  of  tine-leaved  specimens 
into  flower-beds,  either  in  the  way  of  harmonies  (e.g.  green-leaved 
cannas  in  a  circle  margined  with  Funkia  Sieboldiana),  or  of  con¬ 
trasts,  as  where  young  plants  of  Catalpa  syringifolia  are  contrasted 
with  the  dark-leaved  cannas,  or  the  metallic-tinted  foliage  of  the 
llicinus  or  castor-oil  plant,  which  may  be  raised  from  seed  in 
spring,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  We  have  ourselves  in  the  present 
year  realized  the  splendid  effects  of  the  castor-oil  plant  foliage  in 
the  midst  of  beds  of  purple  and  yellow  viola.  An  appeal  is  also 
made  in  these  pages  on  behalf  of  the  old  hardy  perennial  garden 
with  the  bulbs  and  herbaceous  plants  which  need  little  attention, 
and  whose  sole  fault  is  that  some  of  them  are  always  in  process  of 
ripening  off  their  tops.  In  subordination  to  the  principal  garden  a 
place  might  be  found  for  these  with  light,  air,  and  sun,  and  not  in 
a  corner  under  trees  or  shade.  If  possible,  the  herbaceous  border 
should  face  the  south,  and  it  should  be  removed  from  the  action  of 
tree  roots.  Then,  with  a  background  of  shrubs  and  a  due 
regard  to  graduation  of  height,  the  Arundo  conspicua  and  Pampas 
grass,  the  spiraeas,  tritomas,  tropeolums,  aubrietias,  aquilegiaa,  del¬ 
phiniums,  violas,  and  anemones  would  blend  happily  with  others 
of  kindred  family.  It  is  a  piece  of  sound  advice  with  reference  to  the 
herbaceous  garden  that  a  fork,  and  not  a  spade,  should  be  used  for 
digging  among  the  plants,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  surface  roots  ; 
another  is,  not  to  cut  off  decayed  tops,  especially  of  such  as  are 
hollow  stemmed,  for  what  remains  of  the  stalk  holds  the  water  and 
drip,  to  the  damage  of  the  next  season's  buds.  The  use  of 


rockwork  for  hiding  an  unsightly  view,  relieving  a  dead  level,  and 
maldng  a  place  for  Alpine  plants  and  ferns,  is  set  forth  with  the 
needful  caution  that  “  an  imitation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
undesirable,  unless  where  there  is  a  Chatsworth  to  operate  upon.” 
At  the  same  time,  isolated  rockwork  has  its  use  with  a  surround¬ 
ing  of  fern,  ivy,  vinea,  or  coloneaster :  and,  where  a  rivulet  inter¬ 
sects  the  grounds,  it  may  be  led  with  advantage  over  a  rocky 
bed.  Clefts  and  cavities  for  soil,  however,  must  not  take  the  form 
of  square  boxes ;  nor  ought  roots  of  trees  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
harbouring  snails  and  woodlice.  We  confess  to  some  surprise  at 
the  advocacy  of  brick  burrs  for  rockwork  in  these  pages,  which, 
along  with  blacking  pots  and  “  similar  pieces  of  obscene  crockery,” 
we  should  haw  banned,  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  hook  on  Alpine 
flowers.  The  truth  is,  tact  and  good  taste  will  find  a  place  for 
everything  in  the  garden  precincts  for  which  there  is  room  and 
aptitude.  “I  have  known,”  writes  Mr.  Ilobdav,  “instances  in 
which  a  round  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  to  perch  a  modern 
flower-garden  on  the  side  of  a  cliff,  in  the  natural  home  of  ferns 
and  creepers,  which  latter  would  have  made  the  place  permanently 
beautiful  at  a  very  trifling  cost.” 

A  chapter  on  “  Pleasure  Grounds  ”  contains  many  sound  remarks 
on  their  planting  and  other  arrangements.  The  walks  should  be 
well  made,  well  drained,  and  fairly  broad,  and  the  planting  not 
too  promiscuous,  but  allowing  open  vistas  from  the  front  of  the 
house  and  other  outlooks.  It  is  a  mistake  to  group  masses  of 
pines  and  deciduous  trees  elsewhere  than  on  a  hill-side,  as  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  patchy  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the  Ailan- 
thus  gland  ulosa  and  Occidental  plane  are  recommended  for  late 
leafage,  and  freedom  from  attacks  of  insects.  The  graceful  lime  has 
its  drawback  in  being  sometimes  bared  by  the  red  spider  by  mid¬ 
autumn.  Temples  and  statues  on  pleasure-grounds  the  Gardener's 
Assistant,  with  true  insight,  discourages.  In  fact,  nothing  adds  so 
much  grandeur  to  lawn  or  pleasure-ground  as  an  expanse  of  well- 
kept  sward,  which  may  either  be  turfed  directly,  or  sown  with  seeds 
towards  the  end  of  a  showery  August.  In  connexion  with  the  plea¬ 
sure-ground  and  flower-garden  come  those  modern  specialities  the 
American  garden  and  the  rose-garden,  both  detached  nowadays 
from  the  rest  of  the  beds,  and  placed,  the  former  preferably  in  a 
hollow,  moisture-holding,  peaty  slope,  the  latter  in  deep,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  annually  manured,  unless  where  the  soil  is  exceptionally 
rich.  In  the  one  the  hardy  rhododendrons,  now  so  splendid  and  so 
various,  may  be  made  to  flourish  amidst  such  kinsfolk  as  heaths, 
daphnes,  azaleas,  and  kalmias,  the  dwarf  varieties  for  edging,  and 
such  strangers  as  Acer  negunda  variegata,  Acer  rubrum,  Arundo 
conspicua,  and  Gynerium  argenteum.  The  rhododendrons  are 
planted  early  in  autumn,  and  are  best  propagated  by  grafting,  bud¬ 
ding,  and  inarching.  The  rose-garden,  a  pure  English  hobby 
requiring  far  less  space  than  the  American  garden,  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  successfully  at  small  cost,  except  of  pains  and  loving  culture, 
by  propagation  in  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  by  cuttings,  layering, 
suckers,  or  chiefly  by  budding  on  the  dog-rose  or  the  Manetti  stock. 
Of  these  two  the  Manetti  is  said  to  be  too  gross  for  any  but  the 
freest  growing  sorts,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Paul ;  while 
Mr.  Reynolds  Hole,  after  recording  all  that  can  be  said  for  it,  is 
convinced  that  “  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  most  perfect 
roses  may  be,  are,  and  will  be  grown  and  shown  from  our  in¬ 
digenous  English  brier.”  Where  there  is  space,  a  division  of  the 
rose-garden  into  two  parts,  for  summer  and  autumn  sorts,  with 
different  times  for  pruning,  is  recommended  here,  and  Mr.  Paul 
urges  disbudding  as  the  system  best  calculated  to  produce  the  finest 
flowers. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  treats  of  “  Trees  for  Towns  ” 
and  of  “  avenues.”  Here  it  would  surely  have  been  needless  to 
lay  down  the  law  of  sticking  to  one  kind  of  tree  for  each 
avenue,  did  we  not  learn  that  in  some  American  towns  each 
citizen  exercises  the  light  of  planting  his  favourite  tree.  For 
town  smoke  and  dust  the  Oriental  plane  and  the  Maple-leaved 
plane  do  best;  hut  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  would  come 
second  if  it  had  more  shade,  has  given  place  successfully  at 
Birmingham  and  London  to  the  New  Canadian  poplar.  The 
Siberian  elm  has  been  used  for  avenues  near  Nottingham.  The 
lime  is  too  honey-dewy,  and  the  horse-chestnut  too  susceptible  of 
frost,  for  town  use.  The  Norway  maple  and  sycamore  suit  better. 
We  must  not  close  the  Gardeners  Assistant  without  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  survey  of  the  fruit-garden.  The  descriptive  lists 
of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  wall- 
fruit  are,  if  not  exhaustive,  eminently  suggestive  and  help¬ 
ful.  The  Gardener's  Assistant  inclines,  as  does  the  author 
of  Cottage  Gardening,  to  the  espalier  as  the  best  form  of 
training  for  apples,  though  not  to  the  displacement  of  dwarfs 
and  standards,  and  not  without  due  praise  to  the  lateral  and 
bilateral,  oblique  and  vertical  cordons  which  have'  been  so 
successful  with  pears  and  apples  in  France,  and  are  doing  admir¬ 
ably  in  England — as,  for  example,  at  Horn  Lacey,  in  Herefordshire. 
On  pear  culture,  and  wall-fruit  generally,  we  should  have  liked  to 
sav  a  word  about  orchard-houses,  glass  structures,  and  the 
comparatively  modern  system  of  glass  coping,  which,  though  ap¬ 
proving  itself  experimentally  to  those  who  have  tried  it,  is 
perhaps  too  new  to  have  found  a  place  in  this  book.  A  last  word 
must  be  said  in  praise  of  its  splendid  coloured  plates,  its  numerous 
engravings,  and  the  general  care  shown  in  its  editing  and 
getting  up. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
hi. 

N  tlie  crowd  of  Christmas  Books,  Examples  of  Contemporary 
Art  (J.  Comyns  Carr.  Chatto  and  Windus.  A.  Ballue) 
deserves  all  the  words  of  welcome  that  Clytemnestra  poured  forth 
on  her  returning  lord.  It  is  a  fair  day  after  tempest,  a  well  by  a 
dusty  and  stony  road.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  selected  a  number  of 
the  etchings  from  works  of  contemporary  painters  which  appeared 
in  L'Art  during  the  last  season,  and  has  accompanied  the  designs 
with  a  commentary,  partly  original,  partly  translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Tardieu.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr’s  judgments  are  sober  and  sincere.  iVe  may  agree  with  him,  or 
differ,  but  we  must  admit  that  he  is  neither  flippant  nor  dithyrambic ; 
nay,  it  is  often  plain  that  he  says  much  less  than  he  thinks,  and 
the  implied  censure  gains  effect  from  its  temperance.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  volume  is  an  etching  by  M.  Lalauze,  after  Mr.  Burne 
Jones’s  “Beguiling  of  Merlin.”  Speaking  from  memory,  it  seems 
to  us  that  M.  Lalauze,  while  struggling  gallantly  with  a  difficult 
task,  has  rather  exaggerated,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  characteristic 
features  of  Nimue,  or  Vivien,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  her. 
Even  in  the  painting  this  lady  did  deserve  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Punch : — 

How  very  much  their  lips  do  pout ! 

How  very  far  their  chins  stick  out ! 

Mr.  Comyns  Carr  meets  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  that  the  faces  he  paints  reveal  a  certain  monotony  of  type. 
He  urges  that  “all  the  men  of  ideal  aims  in  art  have  been  known 
by  the  individuality  of  their  type.  ...  It  is  only  the  art  that  is 
in  essence  realistic — that  depends  less  upon  imagination  than  upon 
veracity  in  portraiture — which  can  hope  to  escape  from  this  re¬ 
proach.”  Just  apply  this  theory  to  poetry.  It  would  follow  that 
Otway — whose  heroes  are  as  monotonous  in  character  as  Mr.  Burne 
Jones's  ladies  are  in  chins  and  expression — had  a  more  ideal  aim 
and  more  imagination  than  Shakspeare.  We  appeal  from  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  to  an  older  authority,  to  Moliere,  who  observed  art, 
as  he  observed  everything,  with  justice  and  penetration.  Speaking 
to  Mignard  about  this  very  question,  diversity  in  the  drawing  of 
faces,  he  says : — 

Et  e’est  la  qu’un  grand  peintre,  avec  pleine  largesse, 

D’une  feconde  idee  dtalc  la  riehesse, 

Faisant  briller  partout  de  la  diversity 
Et  ne  tombant  jamais  dans  un  air  repute  : 

Mais  un  peintre  commun  trouve  une  peine  extreme 
A  sortir  dans  ses  airs  de  l’amour  de  soi-meme ; 

De  redites  sans  nombre  il  fatigue  les  yeux, 

Et  plcin  de  son  image,  il  so  peint  en  tous  lieux. 

Sainte-Beuve  remarks  with  truth  that  it  is  not  common  painters 
alone  who  repeat  the  type  of  face  ;  l:  il  y  en  a  de  tres-distinguds, 
mais  qui  ont  un  coin  de  manie.”  After  all,  our  criticism  resolves 
itself  into  this — that  the  infinite  variety  of  Titian  is  not  the  result 
of  limited  but  of  the  widest  imagination.  Indeed  his  name  is 
misplaced  among  modern  men,  creatures  of  an  hour.  The  writing 
of  M.  Tardieu  in  this  volume  is  marred  by  his  habit  of  pushing 
musical  slang  or  terminology  into  painting.  A  man  may 
love  painting-  without  having  a  taste  for  music,  and  M. 
Tardieu’s  wise  words  about  “orchestral”  effects  and  so  on  are 
mere  jargon  to  such  a  one,  who,  for  all  that,  may  be  not  absolutely 
without  understanding.  If  we  had  to  choose  a  favourite  out  of 
this  pleasing  volume,  it  would  be  the  etching  opposite  p.  64,  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  lady,  by  M.  Chaplin.  Much  of  the  work,  through  no 
fruit  of  the  etchers,  “  leaves  us  cold,”  as  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  says  M. 
Alma  Tadema’s  pictures  do.  The  binding  and  decoration  of  this 
desirable  book  are  worthy  of  the  contents.  It  is  a  present  which 
every  one  who  cares  for  modern  painting  and  criticism  must  find 
it  good  to  give  or  to  receive. 

Leaves  from  My  Sketch-Book  (E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  Murray) 
leaves  one  very  eold  indeed.  Mr.  Cooke’s  facile,  but  uninteresting, 
pencil  has  been  busy  on  the  Nile.  Mr.  Cooke  finds  it  “  impossible 
to  say  ”  why  a  certain  temple  at  Phil®  is  called  “  Pharaoh’s  Bed.” 
If  he  has  drawn  it  correctly  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  bed  is  the 
very  image  of  an  old-fashioned  “  four-poster,”  canopy  and  all.  The 
book  is  got  up  in  a  pretty  style,  and  will  doubtless  please  persons 
who  have  seen  the  Nile  hut  were  themselves  unable  to  sketch 
what  they  admired. 

The  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi  (J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 
Longmans  and  Co.)  is  a  work,  clothed  in  Imperial  purple,  which 
should  convince  the  crafty  Muscovite  that  we  mean  business.  A 
more  Imperial  record  of  Indian  Imperialism,  anything  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  keeping  with  the  “  Assemblage  at  Delhi,”  cannot  be 
imagined.  Beginning  with  a  photograph  of  Her  Majesty  in  her 
costume  as  Kaisar-I-Hind,  a  magnificent  work  of  art  which  of 
itself  strikes  terror  and  commands  respect,  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler 
guides  us  through  a  mighty  maze  of  photographs  of  Rajahs  and 
Begums.  Lord  Lytton  looks  really  charming,  in  a  huge  white  cloak 
covered  with  golden  ornaments  of  the  sort  known  at  Mycenae  as 
“  cuttle-fish  pattern.”  We  do  not  understand  how  any  one  can 
look  at  this  portrait  and  doubt  the  discretion  of  the  choice  which 
sent  Lord  Lytton  to  India.  He  looks  an  Aryan,  every 
inch.  The  poor  little  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  is  buckled  to 
a  sword  as  big  as  Durandal.  The  photographs  of  Indian  archi¬ 
tecture,  graceful  in  form  and  opulent  in  ornament,  are  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  this  an  interesting  and  instructive  work.  The 
Dewan-I-Khas  is  peculiarly  rich  and  beautiful.  The  volume  also 
contains  many  valuable  and  curious  maps  and  plans,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  is  a  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the 


letterpress.  Though  one  may  doubt  whether  photography  is  a 
good  instrument  for  reproducing  state  portraits,  the  book  will 
teach  readers  more  of  India  and  our  rule  there  than  they  are  likely 
to  learn  from  works  less  vividly  illustrated. 

“  What  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  want !  ”  said  the  philosopher  as 
he  walked  down  Regent  Street  and  stared  at  the  shop-windows. 
“  What  a  number  of  people  I  never  heard  of !  ”  the  same  sage 
might  remark  as  he  studied  the  portraits  in  the  Vanity 
Fair  Album  (The  Office).  The  artists  have  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  the  world  of  illustrious  persons,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  distinguished  convict,  and  “  younger  sons,”  the  latter 
very  gracefully  designated  by  their  nicknames.  This  prac¬ 
tice  makes  the  reader  feel  pleasantly  at  home  with  the  aristocracy. 
One  is  glad  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Jehu  Junior,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  “  is  a  gentleman.”  Midhat  Pasha,  Mr.  Tooth, 
and  Kuo  Sung  Tao  are  the  most  interesting  people  caricatured  in 
this  volume. 

Pictures  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  LI.  A.  (W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Virtue  and  Co.  Limited).  We  have  already  praised  Mr.  Monk- 
house’s  criticism  of  Landseer’s  sketches.  His  just  and  sober 
remarks  add  to  the  worth  of  the  always  popular  engravings  here 
reproduced. 

The  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  (James  Dafforne.  Virtue 
and  Co.  Limited).  Mr.  Dafforne  prefixes  a  capital  portrait  of  Turner 
to  his  biography  of  the  painter.  The  story  of  the  Life  is  divided, 
with  some  appropriateness,  into  Dawn,  Morning,  Meridian,  Even¬ 
ing,  Sunset.  There  are  no  traces  left  of  the  house  in  which  Turner 
was  born.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not  follow  the  foreign  fashion 
of  fixing  a  plate,  if  not  a  bust,  on  the  walls  of  houses  which  every 
one  is  curious  to  see,  or  on  the  walls  at  least  which  occupy  the 
same  site.  But  what  do  Vestries  care  for  poetry  and  painting  ? 
The  Thames  must  have  been  to  Turner  what  the  Tweed  was  to 
Scott ;  “  his  last  look  on  earth  was  turned  towards  it.”  It  is  odd 
to  think  that  in  an  old  coloured  print  which  one  buys  in  a  back 
street  behind  the  Strand  the  tints  may  be  the  work  of  Turner.  He 
toiled  at  his  drudgery  for  John  Raphael  Smith  in  Maiden  Lane. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  following  Mr.  Dafforne  further 
than  Turner’s  Dawn.  The  engravings  may  help  to  make  more 
popular  the  great  painter  whom  the  general  public  still  fails  to 
admire  or  understand. 

Floral  Designs  for  the  Table  (John  Perkins.  Wyman  and 
Sons)  is  the  fruit  of  the  reflections  and  experience  of  a  distinguished 
head-gardener.  The  “  Cricket  Luncheon  ”  is  a  horticultural  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  colours  of  the  I  Zingari  and  of  united  Germany. 
The  Free  Foresters,  who  uphold  Mr.  Swinburne’s  favourite  tri¬ 
colour,  “  the  green,  and  white,  and  red,”  offer  a  fine  subject  to 
Mr.  Henniker.  Of  his  breakfast-table  we  may  say,  in  a  parody  of 
Mr.  Browning's  patriot,  “it  is  roses,  roses  all  the  way,  and  myrtle 
mixed  with  the  plates  like  mad.”  “  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  ”  is 
clearly  the  correct  thing  for  a  hunting  breakfast.  The  “  Harvest- 
Home  ”  dinner  reminds  us  of  Raffaelle’s  arabesques  in  his  late 
decorative  style. 

Cassell's  Natural  History,  Vol.  I.  (P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B. 
Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  is  mainly  occupied  with  monkeys. 
The  pictures  are  painfully  human.  From  the  design  of  “  Orang 
at  Bay  ”  (p.  65)  one  gathers  that  Orangs  are  nasty  opponents  at 
close  quarters  ;  and  they  have  no  notion  of  fair  play,  but  revel  in 
a  “  rough  and  tumble  fight.”  The  “  Young  Long-nosed  Monkey  ” 
is  painfully  like  the  old  long-nosed  lady  of  civilized  life  (p.  90). 
The  creature  has  an  air  of  high-breeding  and  complacent  ignorance 
which  one  does  not  expect  to  meet  except  in  the  human  counte¬ 
nance.  The  letterpress  is  instructive  and  diverting.  “  Welwitsch’s 
Bat,”  which  is  exactly  like  the  popular  idea  of  Shakspeare’s 
“  Puck,”  is  a  strange  and,  as  Artemus  Ward  says,  “  an  amoosin 
little  cuss.”  Few  better  books  for  boys  are  published  than  this 
Natural  History. 

The  Snowdrop  Papers  (Remington  and  Co.)  have  a  very  pretty 
cover,  and  illustrations  remarkable  for  an  entire  absence  of  am¬ 
bition.  The  drawing  of  the  Arctic  spirit  is  imaginative.  The 
tales  told  by  sea-gulls  and  other  creatures  are  full  of  the  sentiment 
of  winter  and  of  the  Polar  seas. 

The  Young  Llanero  (W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons) 
deals,  in  Mr.  Kingston’s  rattling  style,  with  “  war  and  wild  life  in 
Venezuela.”  People  who  think  it  bliss  to  kill  three  brace  of  alli¬ 
gators  before  breakfast  will  envy  the  characters  in  this  romance. 
The  sagacity  of  boa-constrictors  is  illustrated  (p.  176)  by  a  sketch 
of  a  large  snake  who  has  wound  himself  round  the  floating  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  is  sailing  down  stream  in  great  comfort.  The  heroes 
in  the  most  aggressive  and  wanton  way  fire  at  this  deserving 
reptile,  but  fortunately  miss.  A  boa-constrictor  is  nothing  to  an 
anaconda  which  (p.  194)  is  on  the  point,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  of 
swallowing  a  medical  man.  The  doctor  happily  escaped,  to  adorn 
science  and  instruct  youth  with  his  lectures  on  natural  history. 

The  Original  Robinson  Crusoe  (Rev.  II.  C.  Adams.  George 
Routledge)  tells  us  all  that  is  known  of  Alexander  Selkirk.  Mr. 
Adams  has  compiled  a  bibliography  of  the  original  works  which 
treat  of  Selkirk.  It  is  rather  sad  to  learn  that  Selkirk  eventually 
married  a  widow,  and  was  lost  sight  of  by  his  friends  in  Fifeshire. 
He  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal  as  a  married  man,  for  his  love 
of  loneliness  and  quiet  had  grown  inveterate. 

There  is  some  fancy  in  Fairy  Circles  (Marcus  Ward  and  Oo.) 
The  book  is  translated  from  the  German  of  Villamaria,  and  intro¬ 
duces  children  to  the  best  of  fairy  company — King  Laurin,  the 
Barbarossa  of  legend,  the  fair  Kriemhild,  and  all  who  shared  in 
the  ruin  wrought  by  “  the  ring  Antvari's  loom.” 
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The  Imitation  of  Christ  (Chapman  and  Ilall)  is  a  handsomely 
illustrated  copy  ol  this  devotional  classic.  Jacquemart’s  etching 
from  the  shadowy  head  of  Our  Lord  in  Lionardo’s  “  Last  Supper7’ 
forms  the  frontispiece.  M.  Maillot’s  etching  “Master  !  ”  (p.  91)  is 
as  much  too  french  in  sentiment  and  detail  as  M.  Lehmann’s 
drawings  are  too  smugly  German.  M.  Chifllart’s  work  reminds  us 
of  the  etchings  in  Leon  Gautier’s  Chanson  de  Roland. 

Narrative  Poetry  for  the  Young  (Routledge)  is  an  interesting 
selection,  adorned  with  many  woodcuts.  This  is  a  book  to  keep, 
as  well  as  a  book  to  give  a  wav. 

Little  Blue  Bell's  Picture  Booh  (Routledge)  is  literally  crowded 
with  woodcuts.  On  pp.  6  and  7,  and  on  p.  43,  are  designs  from  a 
hand  which  has  left  too  little,  tho  hand  of  Mr.  J.  Lawless.  These 
are  well  worth  study,  though  the  blocks  have  seen  better  da  vs. 

!  [ere  too  is  Mr.  Sandys’s  design  for  Mi'.  Meredith's  verses  on  t  he 
Mater-Rat  and  the  Wandering  Rustic.  This  book  also  has  its 
value ;  it  recalls  the  best  days  of  English  drawing  on  the  wood. 

We  have  also  received  Sunday  (Gardner)  ;  Mother  Coords  Fairy 
fries  (Routledge);  Mother  Goose's  Melodics  (Routledge);  Fred 
Markham  m  Russia  (W.  If.  Kingston.  Griffith  and  Farran) ; 
I'he  lJaisy  (F.  Warne);  and  six  volumes  of  Niy.it- Capo,  short 
<  uries  for  children  (F.  Warne). 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

\fiss  ZIMMERN’S  agreeable  biography  has  made  Arthur 
1V-L  Schopenhauer  *  sufficiently  familiar  to  English  readers  to 
secure  considerable  attention  even  in  this  country  for  another  work 
similar  in  subject,  but  of  treble  dimensions,  and  apparently  promis¬ 
ing  an  abundant  accession  of  new  material.  The  experienced  in  such 
matters  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  promise  has  been 
but  indifferently  redeemed,  and  that  the  English  biographer  bad 
all  that  was  absolutely  essential  before  her  in  Dr.  Gwinuer’s  former 
volume.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Gwinner’s  command  over  bis  ma¬ 
terials  was  as  complete  fifteen  years  ago  as  it  is  now,  and  that  be 
is  much  too  able  and  discriminating  a  man  of  letters  not  to  have 
from  the  first  turned  them  to  the  best  account.  In  yielding  to 
the  popular  demand  for  a  fuller  biography  he  lias  not  judged 
wisely  for  bis  own  literary  reputation,  and  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  him  would  be  that  his  present  copious 
but  cumbrous  publication  might  disappear  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  favour  of  the  condensed,  concise,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  classical,  little  biography  which  he  original^  gave  to  the 
world.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  new  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Schopenhauer’s  history  are  destitute  of  intrinsic  value. 
Doming  down  in  a  torrent,  they  have  swamped  Dr.  Gwinner’s 
original  modest  labours — fragments  of  which,  easily  recognizable 
by  their  superior  felicity  of  expression,  gleam  ever  here  and  there 
nantes  in  guryite  vasto  ;  but  the  turbid  flood  brings  down  grains 
of  gold  with  which  the  student  of  Schopenhauer  will  not  suffer 
himself  to  dispense ;  and  it  will  be  Dr.  Gwinner’s  singular  fate, 
having  written  a  masterpiece  and  a  second-rate  book  on  the  same 
subject,  to  he  remembered  mainly  by  the  latter.  We  see  nothing 
to  except  to  in  his  additional  labours  on  the  ground  of  good  taste 
or  discretion ;  nor,  although  he  partly  justifies  his  present  under¬ 
taking  on  the  ground  of  the  need  for  a  protest  against  the  extrava¬ 
gant  pessimism  of  some  of  Schopenhauer’s  imitators,  towards 
which  he  accuses  himself  of  having  contributed  by  unwise  pane¬ 
gyric  of  the  philosopher  in  his  former  work,  can  we  think  that 
this  end  will  be  attained  by  any  reaction  against  the  accredited 
estimate  of  Schopenhauer’s  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  pre¬ 
sent  biography  seems  calculated  to  corroborate  the  more  indul¬ 
gent  view  of  Schopenhauer  in  several  important  particulars, 
especially  in  the  all-important  one  of  his  intellectual  sin¬ 
cerity.  This  seems  fully  established  by  the  letters  and  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  youthful  days,  which  unmistakably  show  his  deep 
and  genuine  sympathy  with  human  affliction  in  every  form,  in 
some  features  irresistibly  recalling  the  legends  of  his  Indian  proto¬ 
type  Buddha.  Many  instances  of  his  munificence  are  recorded, 
and,  on  the  whole,  with  all  his  moroseness,  he  wears  less  the  aspect 
of  the  embittered  misanthrope  than  of  the  bourru  bienfaisant.  His 
correspondence  with  his  sister  also  places  his  domestic  character  in 
a  much  more  favourable  light.  One  curious  episode,  now  for  the 
first  time  fully  recounted,  indicates  that  he  did  himself  injustice  in 
pronouncing  himself  utterly  disqualified  for  business.  This  is  the 
recovery  of  his  property,  imperilled  by  the  failure  of  the  mercantile 
house  to  which  it  had  been  entrusted — a  recovery  not  due,  as 
hitherto  supposed,  to  the  promptitude  of  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  after  his  return  from  Italy,  but  to  his  clear  apprehension  of 
the  situation  from  the  first,  and  his  invincible  firmness  in  rejecting 
all  overtures  for  a  compromise.  The  negotiations  were  protracted, 
and  involved  a  correspondence  which  exhibits  Schopenhauer  in  the 
light  of  a  rich  practical  humourist.  Another  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  relates  to  his  proposal  to  translate  Kant  into  English. 
His  own  letters  are  in  English,  and  prove  his  admirable  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  task  as  a  master  of  both  languages.  'Whether  from 
compulsion,  delicacy,  or  aversion,  Dr.  Gwinner  has  hut  slightly 
availed  himself  of  the  voluminous  indiscretions  of  Lindner  and 
Frauenstiidt,  and  yet  another  biography  will  probably  be  required 

*  Schopenhauer's  Lehen.  Von  Wilhelm  Gwinner.  Zweite  aufgearbeitetc 
nnd  vielfach  vormchrte  A  ullage  tier  Sehrift:  Arthur  Schopenhauer  aus 
pers0nlichem  Umgnnge  dargestelit-  Leipzig :  Brockbaus.  London : 
Kolckmann. 


to  make  Schopenhauer’s  portrait  entirely  complete.  Such  a  publi¬ 
cation,  we  may  hope,  will  allord  occasion  for  a  reprint  of  his  own 
original  memoir  of  the  philosopher,  which  will  be  most  welcome 
to  those  who  feel  most  indebted  to  him  for  his  present  work. 

A  more  sympathetic,  but  less  ruggedly  original,  character  thrm 
Schopenhauer  is  also  tho  subject  of  a  voluminous  biography. 
Readers,  acquainted  with  Rudolph  Haym’s*  History  of  tho 
Romantic  School  vrill  not  expect  him  to  err  on  the  side  cf 
brevity;  and,  if  execute  l  throughout  on  the  same  scale,  this 
biography  of  even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Herder  must  he  pro¬ 
nounced  disproportionate  to  tho  importance  of  the  subject.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  his  principal  design  to  reduce  the 
material  now  dispersed  through  several  memoirs  and  collections- 
into  a  form  more  available  for  future  biographers;  and,  if  so,  hi 
labours  have  not  been  fruitless.  Little  more  than  a  judicial 
abridgment  of  his  copious  narrative  will  he  requisite  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  ol  a  really  attractive  and  artistic  work.  Tho  three  hundre  d, 
pages  now  before  us  comprise  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  Herder' h 
life,  down  to  his  resignation  of  his  pastorate  at  Riga.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  many  points  of  contact  the  young  clergyman,  whoso 
early  development  had  been  so  greatly  retarded  by  unprosperor.s 
circumstances,  had  already  contrived  to  establish  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  bis  nation.  lie  had  engaged  in  controversy  with  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn ;  he  owed  the  stimulus  which  had  given  the 
bent  to  his  whole  life  to  his  intimacy  with  Kant ;  he  was  llaniauid- 
friend  and  Nicolai’s  correspondent ;  his  abrupt  departure  from  Riga 
was  tho  consequence  of  a  controversy  of  abiding  interest ;  he  had 
already  broached  ideas  destined  to  hear  abundant  fruit  in  art, 
literary  criticism,  and  theology.  The  history  of  such  brilliant 
precocity  cannot  but  be  interesting ;  and  the  diffuseness  of  Herr 
Ilaym’s  treatment,  however  deterring,  need  not  prove  an  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  iu  the  path  of  well-disposed  readers. 

Albrecht  von  Graefe  f,  the  greatest  oculist  of  modern  times,  is 
the  subject  of  a  concise  hut  adequate  biography  by  Dr.  £, 
Michaelis.  Great  part  of  this  is  necessarily  occupied  by  technical 
details,  fully  intelligible  only  to  professional  men,  illustrative  of  the 
revolution  ejected  by  Graefe  in  ophthalmological  science.  There 
is,  however,  enough  of  personal  history  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
picture  of  Graefo’s  character,  the  leading  traits  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  independence,  warmth  of  attachment,  and  an  in¬ 
satiable  passion  for  work.  There  seems  indeed  little  doubt  that 
Lis  prodigious  and  almost  unremitting  labours  undermined  his 
health,  although  the  actual  cause  of  death  was  tubercular  disease. 
He  owed  much  to  his  early  studies  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  to- 
his  Swiss  and  Scotch  pupils,  who  carried  his  fame  abroad  before  it 
was  duly  recognized  at  home;  and  the  Berlin  faculty  are  taxed, 
justly  or  unjustly,  with  some  shortcoming  in  respect  towards  his 
memory. 

An  interesting  monograph  by  Dr.  A.  Bachmann  X  traces  the 
history  of  three  eventful  years  of  the  reign  of  George  Podiebrad,. 
King  of  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  being  those  (1458-1461) 
iu  which  he  vainly  solicited  election  as  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
peculiar  importance  of  this  episode,  according  to  Dr.  Bachmann’s 
view,  consists  in  George’s  recourse  to  the  Court  of  Rome  when 
other  auxiliaries  had  failed  him,  and  his  adoption,  to  gain  the  Papal 
favour,  of  a  persecuting  policy  towards  his  Utraquist  subjects,  by 
whose  support  he  had  originally  gained  the  Bohemian  throne.  The 
discontent  thus  occasioned  ultimately  drove  him  into  a  diametri¬ 
cally  opposite  course  of  policy,  which  proved  in  the  long  run  no 
less  pernicious. 

The  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  §  has  induced  the 
firm  of  Otto  Spamer,  well  known  as  purveyors  of  cheap  popular 
information,  to  produce  a  lavishly  illustrated  compilation  of  geo¬ 
graphical,  ethnological,  and  historical  particulars  respecting  it,  one 
of  the  compilers  being  so  well  known  a  writer  as  Friedrich  von 
Hellwald.  The  point  of  view  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  uncom¬ 
promising  hostility  to  tho  Mussulman  regime,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  which  deprives  a  bool; 
of  all  claim  to  attention  when  so  obviously  the  result  of  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  The  chapters  on  the  Christian  populations  are 
better,  because  more  impartial.  All  tho  writer’s  opinions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  adopted  at  secondhand,  and  the  work  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  original  research  in  any  department.  Somo  sections, 
such  as  that  devoted  to  the  Turkish  language  and  literature,  are 
exceedingly  brief  and  defective.  The  best  part  is  perhaps  the 
woodcuts,  which  are  very  numerous,  and,  if  only  fairly  accurate 
delineations,  calculated  to  be  very  useful.  A  second  volume  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Ottoman  possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

“From  tho  Don  to  the  Danube”  ||,  by  K.  E.  Franzos,  is  a 
book  of  very  light  calibre,  hut  more  satisfactory  than  the  same 
writer’s  greatly  overpraised  “  Semi-Asia,”  because  less  pre¬ 
tentious,  and  including  some  literary  sketches  of  real  value. 


*  Herder  nach  seinem  Lcbcn  und  sCinen  Waken  dargestelit.  Von  R. 
Haym.  Bd.  2.  Heft  2.  Berlin:  Gacrtner.  London:  Williams  A 
Norgate. 

f  Albrecht  von  Graefe:  sein  Lehen  und  Wirhen.  Von  Dr.  E.  Michaelis. 
Berlin  :  Reimer.  London  :  Williams  &  iNorgate. 

J  Bohmen  und  seine  Nachbarldnder  unter  Georg  von  Podiebrad,  1458  - 
1461,  unddes  Kbnigs  Barer  bung  um  die  deutsche  Krone.  Von  Dr.  A.  Bacli- 
mann.  Prag  :  Calve.  London :  Nutt. 

§  Hie  beutige  Tiirhei:  Bilder  und  Schilderungcn  aus  alien  Theilen  (?;  < 
Osmnnischen  Beiches  in  Europa.  Herausgegeben  von  1'.  von  Helhvald  und 
L.  C.  Beck.  Leipzig:  Spamer.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Vom  Don  zur  Donau  :  neue  Culturbilder  aus  “  Halb-Asien.”  Von 
K.  E.  Franzos.  2  The.  Leipzig:  Dunckcr  &  Humblot.  London:  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Norgate. 
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Among  these  is  a  survey  of  the  poetical  literature  of  tliat  ill-used 
people  the  Rutheniaus,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  he  just  enough  of 
Russians  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  a  sufficient  dose  of 
oppression  may  make  them  Russian  altogether.  Their 
poets,  as  elsewhere,  have  been  the  chief  upholders  of  their 
nationality,  and  consequently  the  chief  objects  of  perse¬ 
cution.  '“All  our  singers,”  says  a  Rutheniau,  “are  martyrs 
or  exiles.”  The  palm  of  genius  and  suffering  among  them 
belongs  to  Scheftschenko  (1814-1861),  in  whose  songs  and  popular 
romances,  according  to  Herr  Franzos,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Kuthenian  people  are  reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity.  His 
antagonism  to  Panslavism  was  visited  with  compulsory  military 
service  and  corporal  maltreatment,  and  he  died  in  exile  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Another  interesting  chapter  describes  the  remarkable 
progress  of  Bulgarian  literature  since  the  time,  now  half  a  century 
past,  that  tho  great  Czech  philologist  Schafarik  could  lind  no  mate¬ 
rials  even  for  an  account  of  the  language.  Another  is  devoted  to 
the  melodious  but  diffuse  poetry  of  Roumania,  including  pretty 
copious  translations  from  Alexandri  and  Bolentiniano,  the  most 
eminent  poets  up  to  this  date  ;  and  another  to  Roumanian  proverbs, 
which  appear  ijieely  adapted  to  the  status  of  a  people  more  remark¬ 
able  for  mother-wit  and  good-humour  than  for  honesty,  thrift,  or 
industry.  The  tales  and  sketches  which  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
book,  if  very  slight,  are  sufficiently  readable,  especially  tho  Ruthe- 
nian  tale  of  “  Martin  the  Spy.”  The  collection  is  concluded  by  a 
sketch-of  low  life  in  Pesth,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Hungarian  capital  yields  to  no  other  in  the  number  and  audacity 
of  its  thieves  and  vagabonds. 

Two  volumes  of  letters  written  during  an  Italian  tour,  by  Paul 
Hertz* * * §,  are  in  themselves  graceful  and  agreeable,  and  very  well 
calculated  to  inform  intending  travellers  of  what  they  may  expect 
to  see,  and  to  remind  returned  travellers  of  what  they  have  seen. 
There  is  no  novelty  of  observation  or  description  :  but  the  book  is 
throughout  most  enjoyable  from  the  writer’s  own  genial  enjoyment 
of  his  tour,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  every  phase  of  culture.  His 
method  and  his  estimate  differ  widely  from  those  of  an  English 
fellow-traveller,  who  thus  summed  up  his  experience  of  Rome 
“  I  did  the  sight-seeing  in  nine  days,  and  was  then  quite  disgusted 
with  the  place  !  ” 

Dr.  Contzen’s  history  of  the  Social  Question  f,  or  the  methods 
proposed  in  all  ages  for  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  necessarily  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
criticism  also.  Tho  writer's  point  of  view  is  intermediate  between 
the  representatives  of  extreme  opinions ;  his  political  economy  is 
not  inexorably  rigid,  and  he  is  favourable  to  co-operation  and 
similar  contrivances  for  enabling  workmen  to  become  proprietors 
without  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  property.  He  also  points 
out  that  many  crude  and  wild  socialistic  projects,  such  as  Fourier’s 
phalansteries,  have  afforded  useful  hints  subsequently  embodied  in 
legislation.  The  value  of  tho  work  is  much  enhanced  by  its 
copious  references,  which  render  it  a  most  serviceable  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

A  smaller  historico-critical  compendium,  by  F.  Mehring  is 
confined  to  the  recent  phases  of  German  Socialism.  The  writer  is 
unqualified  in  his  condemnation  of  this  system ;  and  his  condemna¬ 
tion  comes  with  greater  weight  from  his  candour  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  intellectual  distinction  of  some  of  the  Socialist  leaders, 
especially  Lassalle  and  Karl  Marx.  The  conclusion  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  objects  of  these  reformers  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
outja  complete'overthrow  of  existing  society,  which  actually  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  reform.  The  historical  portion  of 
the  book,  besides  a  pretty  full  biography  of  Lassalle,  contains 
numerous  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  International  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  managers  of  the  various  societies  into  which  it 
has  ramified. 

Dr.  L.  von  Syhel’s  disquisition  on  the  mythology  of  the  Iliad  § 
is  evidently  a  work  of  thought  and  learning,  hut  it  is  one  of  which 
the  main  idea  is  very  difficult  to  seize.  The  Greek  myth,  says  Dr. 
Sybel,  is  unintelligible  to  us  so  long  as  it  remains  Greek;  it  must 
therefore  be  rendered  into  modern  modes  of  thought,  and  such  a 
translation  is  apparently  the  aim  of  his  treatise.  The  process  and 
the  result,  however,  are  alike  obscure  to  us.  Perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  a  review  of  the  other  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  by  the  expounders  of  Hellenic  myths. 

C.  Radenbausen  ||  has  published  an  introduction  and  companion 
to  the  new  edition  of  his  Osiris,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  the  work  has  been  found  too  large.  There  is, 
in  fact,  little  originality  in  Osiris,  and  its  bulk  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  acceptance  it  might  otherwise  have  obtained  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  acquisitions  and  hypotheses  of  modern  physical 
science,  especially  in  their  relation  to  religious  and  philosophical 
ideas.  The  present  digest  is  terse  and  interesting.  Tho  author 
digresses  into  an  assault  on  the  current  German  orthography, 
enlarging  on  the  saving  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  disuse  of 

*  Italien  und  Sicilien :  Briefe  in  die  Jleimath.  Yon  Paul  Hertz,  2  Bde. 
Berlin :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Geschichle  der  socialen  Frage  von  der  cilteslen  Zeiten  his  zur  Gegenwart. 
Yon  Ur.  H.  Contzen.  Berlin  :  Grieben.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Die  deutschc  Socialdcmokratie  :  Hire  Geschichte  und  Hire  Lohre.  Line 
lustorischkritische  Darstellung.  Von  F.  Mehring.  Bremen :  Schummann. 
London :  Nutt. 

§  Die  Mytlwlogie  der  I  Has.  Yon  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Sybel.  Marburg  : 
Elwert.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Zum  neuen  Glauben  :  Einleitung  und  Uebersicht  zttm  Osiris.  Yon  C. 
Radenhausen.  Hamburg:  Meissner.  London:  Mutt. 


unnecessary  letters,  and  himself  setting  the  example.  The  effect 
seems  somewhat  grotesque,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  habit. 

Haeckel’s  address  on  the  theory  of  development,  delivered  at 
the  Congress  of  German  naturalists*,  may  he  compared  with 
Virchow’s  introductory  discourse,  noticed  by  us  last  month.  It 
expresses,  of  course,  the  most  uncompromising  confidence  ia  tbe 
stability  of  the  Darwinian  theory  and  of  all  the  embellishments  it 
has  received  from  Haeckel  himself,  and  maintains  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  direct  transition  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic 
kingdoms,  through  the  Monera,  is  already  demonstrated.  The 
latter  part  of  the  address  deals  with  the  modifications  in  education 
which  the  prevalence  of  the  development  theory  will  necessitate, 
thus  mooting  a  point  officially  declared  by  Virchow  to  he  not 
yet  ripe  for  discussion.  Haeckel  i3  by  no  means  adverse  to 
classical  studies. 

The  November  number  of  “North  and  South ”f  is  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  art,  including  a  paper  on  Rembrandt  by  W.  Liibke,  and 
an  ingenious  essay  on  realism  and  idealism  in  portrait,  by  a  phy¬ 
sician  whose  peculiar  department  of  medical  study  has  qualified 
him  to  be  a  judge  on  this  subject — Dr.  R.  Liebreicb.  There  is  also 
an  essay  on  Goethe’s  Faust,  by  K.  Biedermann,  contesting  the  idea 
of  Goethe’s  having  originally  conceived  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

The  “Russian  Review”!  publishes  the  second  part  of 
J.  Keussler’s  valuable  analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  recent  Imperial 
Commission  on  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Russia.  This  portion 
of  the  essay  deals  with  the  difficult  question  of  the  communal 
ownership  of  land,  which  is  pronounced  an  almost  unmitigated 
evil,  but  at  the  same  time  one  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  very 
carefully,  and  only  admitting  of  very  gradual  removal.  An 
account  of  the  Aiuos,  or  aborigines  of  tbe  northern  part  of  the 
Japanese  archipelago,  contains  abundant  material  of  interest  for 
tbe  student  of  humanity  in  its  most  primitive  phases. 

Excellent  contributions  continue  to  appear  in  those  two 
admirable  series,  the  Sammlung  gemeinverstdndlicher  Vortrdge 
and  the  Deutsche  Zeit-  und  Streit-Fragen .§  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  may  be  enumerated  essays  on  tbe  technical  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and  on  the  Indian  Brahmo 
Somaj  from  a  missionary  point  of  view. 

The  contents  of  the  November  number  of  the  Rundschau  ]|  are 
less  varied  than  usual.  They  comprise  the  conclusion  of  Bjornson’s 
striking  tale  “Magnhild”;  an  important  essay  by  the  distinguished 
physicist  Du  Bois  Reymond  on  the  place  of  natural  science  in  the 
history  of  culture,  concluding  with  an  appeal  for  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  mathematics  and  physical  science  in  public  schools ;  and 
Dr.  Hivschfeld's  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  excavations  at 
Olympia,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  an  English  periodical. 
The  German  version,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a  plate  re¬ 
presenting'  the  most  important  of  the  newly  -  discovered 
statues  and  fragments  of  groups,  arranged  with  reference  to  their 
supposed  position  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple.  It  must  he  said 
that  these  representations  hardly  realize  expectation  in  point  of 
artistic  merit,  but  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  copyist  or  the  en¬ 
graver.  The  most  remarkable  contribution  to  the  December  num¬ 
ber  is  an  elaborate,  appreciative,  and  in  general  fair  review  of  M. 
Thiers's  political  career,  by  Karl  Hillebrand.  When,  however, 
Herr  Iliilebrand  apologizes  for  the  lax  political  morality  of  Thiers’s 
historical  works  ou  the  ground  that  he  dealt  in  narrative,  and  not 
in  opinions,  he  forgets  that  narrative  was  systematically  made  to 
do  duty  for  argument.  The  article  shows  a  conciliatory  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  France,  which  is  also  apparent  in  an  interesting 
archaeological  essay  by  L.  Friedlander  on  Gaul  under  tbe  Romans. 
“  His  Excellency’s  Daughter,”  by  Paul  Ileyse,  is  an  elegant,  inte¬ 
resting,  but  melancholy  story. 


*  Die  heutige  Entwichelungslt  lire  im  Ferh'dltnisse  zur  Gesammtwissenscliafl. 
Yortrag  von  L.  Haeckel.  Stuttgart :  Koch.  London  :  Williams  &  N01- 

gate. 

f  Nord  und  Siid.  Line  dent  sc  he  Monatsjhrift.  Bd.  3,  lift.  8.  Berlin: 
Stilke.  London :  Nutt. 

J  JRussische  lievue  :  Monatschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Ilerausgege- 
beu  von  C.  Eottger.  Jahrg.  6,  lilt.  10.  St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdortf. 
London  :  Trubner. 

§  Sammlung  gemeinversi'dndlichcr  wissenschaftlicher  Vortrdge.  Deutsche 
Zeit-  und  Slreit-F’ragen.  Berlin  :  C.  Habel.  London :  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 

||  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Kodenberg.  Jahrg. 
4.  Hfte.  2,  3.  Berlin :  Paetel.  London :  Trubner. 
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The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mormngs,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  JV.  C\,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XLIII.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  lGs.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Boo/cseller. 
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and  Italian  Parliaments — Mr.  Lowe’s  Controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone — The 
Board  of  Works  and  Thames  Floods — Overcrowding  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Goschen  on  Imagination — The  Marshalate — The  Only  Sin — The  Growth  of 
Indian  Business — Pardons  and  Priests— Has  England  become  a  Spendthrift? — 
Cruelty  to  Animals— The  Grosveuor  Gallery.  I.— Winter  Opera. 

English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India— Through  Holland — Assyrian  Monu¬ 
ments— Lutchmee  and  billoo — Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir— Pfoundes’s  Notes  on 
Japan — The  Art  of  Beauty— The  Great  Gulf  Fixed — Christmas  Books.  II. — 
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London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- - - 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings 
by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased 
Artists  of  the  British  School. 

Admission,  Is.  Season.  Tickets,  5s. 


TTNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— The  followup  are  the  Dates 

^  at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNI  Y  ERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  1878  will  commence  : 


matriculation . Monday,  January  14,  and  Monday,  June  24. 

Bachelor  of  Arts . First  B.A.,  Monday,  July  15. 

Second  B.A.,  Monday,  October  28. 

Master  of  Arts . Brunch  I.,  Monday,  June  3;  Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  10; 

Branch  III.,  Monday.  June  17. 

Doctor  of  Literature . First  D.  Lit.;  Monday.  J  une  3. 

Second  D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  3. 

Scriptural  Examinations.  ..  Tuesday,  November  25. 

Bachelor  of  Science . First  B.Sc.,  Monday.  July  15. 

Second  B.Sc.,  Monday.  October  21. 

Doctor  of  Science  . Within  the  first  Twenty-one  days  of  J  une. 

Bachelor  of  Laws . |^ndt®B.}  Monday,  January  7. 

Doctor  of  Laws . Thursday,  January  17. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine . Preliminary  Scientific,  Monday,  July  15. 

First  M.B.,  Monday.  July  29. 

Second  M.B.,  Monday,  November  4. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery . Tuesday,  November  26. 

Master  in  Surgery . Monday.  November  25. 

Doctor  of  Medicine . Monday,  November  25. 


S*jif*t.™luti..o  to  i'uWicJ  Monduy,  December  9. 

Examination  for  Women. . . .  Monday,  June  3. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  appll- 
nation  to  ‘‘The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London.  Burlington  Gurdens,  London,  \V." 

December  8,  1877.  WELL  I  AM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 


rFIIE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

..Tl.l5j,I.XTEENTFI  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  by 
tlio  MEMBERS  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  tlieir  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mull  East.  Ten  till  live. 
Admission,  Is. _ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

|  ACRE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT,” 

CHRIST  LEAVING  the  PRrETORIUM,”  and  "CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU- 
SALEM,  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Maityrs,”  &c. 
at  the  PORE  GALLERV.:L>  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


GOOIETY  OF  ARTS,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.O. — 

^  Professor  BELL  on  the  TELEPHONE. -In  consequence  of  the  large  attendance 
1  16  Lveningof  Wednesday,  December  19,  when  Professor  Bell  will  repeat  hi  a 
LECTURE  on  the  TELEPHONE,  the  Council  have  made  arrangements  for  the  Lecture  to  bo 
delivered  in  the  Great  Ilall  of  the  FREEMASONS’  TAVERN,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C., 
instead  of  at  the  Society's  House. 

Every  Member  can  admit  Two  Friends  to  the  Meeting  by  means  of  the  usual  Ticket, or  by 
personal  introduction.  Members  will  be  admitted  on  signing  their  names. 

(By  Order) 

 P.  LE  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretarjt. 


SOCIETY  for  the  PROTECTION  of  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

This  Society  has  been  formed,  with  the  following  Gentlemen  on  the  Committee,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  both  from  direct  destruction  and  from  the 
falsification  and  confusion  that  ensue  from  their  so-called  restoration.  The  co-operation  of  all 
lovers  of  art  is  earnestly  requested.  Any  person  willing  to  join  the  Society  is  requested  to 
send  his  Name  and  Address  to  William  Morris,  Honorary  Secretary.  26  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  A.  Marks,  62  Cornhill,  E.O.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  10s.  6d.  annually. 

,  Committee. 


G.  Aitchison. 

J.  B.  Barnes. 

Bight  lion.  G.  C.  Bentinck,  M.P. 
G.  P.  Boyce. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer. 

11.  VV.  Brewer. 

Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

James  Bryce. 

F.  W.  Burton,  F.S. A. 

1’.  II.  Calderon,  It. A. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

J.  Corny  ns  Carr. 

C.  G.  Clement. 

Professor  S.  Colvin. 

Leonard  Courtney.  M.P. 

Sir  Geo.  Webb  Duscnt. 

W.  De  Morgan. 

Edwin  Edwards. 

F.  S.  Ellis. 

Rev.  \\  hitwell  Elwin. 

C.  J.  Faulkner. 

Wickham  Flower. 

Miss  It.  Garrett. 

Rev.  Canon  Greemvell. 

Rev.  11.  Hayman,  D.D. 

John  Hebb. 

J.  P.  Heseltine. 

J.  E.  Hodgson,  A. Ii.A. 

Lord  Houghton. 

Geo.  Howard. 

Samuel  Huggins. 

A.  W.  Hunt. 

W.  Holman  Hunt. 

E.  Burne  Jones. 


Charles  Keene. 

Charles  G.  I.eland. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lottie. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P, 
Norman  MaeColl. 

II.  Stacy  Marks,  A.R.A. 

A.  B.  Mitford. 

Lord  Monteagle. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Norwood,  F.G.S. 
J.  W.  Oakes,  R.A. 

W.  W.  Ouless.  A.R.A. 
Coventry  Patmore. 

Rev.  Mark  Pattison. 

E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A. 

G.  W.  Reid. 

W.  B.  Richmond. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  W.  Ritchie. 
Professor  John  ltuskin. 

W.  B.  Scott. 

Temple  Soanes. 

F.  G.  Stephens. 

J.  J.  Stevenson. 

L.  Alma  Tudema,  A.R.A. 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Truro. 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 

LI.  Wallis. 

Geo.  Y.  Wardle. 

T.  Wardle. 

P.  Webb. 

Earl  of  NVharncliffe. 

W.  Aldis  Wright. 

Hon.  Percy  Wyndham,  M.P. 


New  Subscriptions  will  date  from  January  1  next. 


l\f  A  L  V  E  R  N  0  O  L  L  E  G  E. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


T  II  E  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principals The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal—1 The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  1878. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— A  Course  of 

^  Instruction  is  provided  similar  to  that  of  our  best  Public  Schools,  with  more  attention 
to  individual  Boys  than  the  large  forms  of  those  Schools  render  possible,  Since  October  1861 
the  following  Honours  have  been  obtained  at  Oxford Four  Fellowships,  Twenty  ()|>en 
Scholarships,  Twelve  First  Classes.  Three  University  Pi izes,  and  many  Second  and  Third 
Classes;  while  numerous  distinctions  have  been  gained  elsewhere.  There  will  bean  Exami¬ 
nation  for  Entrance  Scholarships  in  the  end  of  January  1878 _ For  particulars,  apply  to  the 

Head-Master. 


T-YIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  — SIR  ROGER  CIIOLMELEY’S 

J--1-  FOUNDATION,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. -The  next  EXAMINATION  for 
ADMISSION  will  be  held  Thursday.  January  24,  1878 — Application  for  Entrance  to  be  made 
to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford!. — An 

Old  Foundation,  with  fine  New  Buildings,  in  elevated  position,  on  gravel  soil,  giving  a 
Public  School  Education,  Classical  and  Modern,  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  having  University- 

Scholarships.  There  will  be  a  few  VACANCIES  at  Christmas _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  E. 

Summers,  Ilead-Master. 


T  INE  (SANDHURST),  WOOLWICH,  and  COOPER'S  HILL. 

-*-■*  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrang.  Joh.  Col.  Cam.,  assisted  by  a  Cam.  1st  Class  Classic,  a 
resident  French  Muster,  and  others,  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed 
over  300.— Ealing,  W. 


WOOLWICH,  ARMY.  —  MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

’  »  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  Firs'-Class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  for  Woolwich  tire  2nd  last  July.  14th  last  January.  15th 
in  July,  and  loth  in  January,  1876  ;  also  two  others,  makiug  six  out  of  eight  sent  up— 50  Corn¬ 
wall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Cantiib.),  residing  in  a 

healthy  and  beautiful  Suburban  neighbourhood,  and  who  has  had  experience  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  training  Pupils  for  the  University  ana  other  Examinations,  is  desirous  of  taking  TWO 
PUPILS.  Terms  £120  a  year.  Highest  references — Address,  Rev.  W.  PETTY,  11  Windsor 
Road,  Ealing,  W. 


i  J  ERM  ANY. — Professor  FEES,  Pfortzheim,  Baden,  lias  a  few 

Vacancies  for  English  PUPILS  in  his  Establishment.  Terms,  70  guineas  per  Annum, 
with  Abatements  in  the  ease  of  Brothers,  or  of  Pupils  under  Fifteen.  Satisfactory  Testimonials 
of  Professor  Fkks’s  great  success  in  preparing  Pupils  for  the  Army  Examinations.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  Professor  Fees,  as  above. 


pLYMPTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  South  Devon,  founded 

1658,  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  School-house,  rebuilt  with  every  convenience,  has 
accommodation  for  SIX  more  BOARDERS.  Climate  very  suitable  for  Sons  of  Indian  Officers 
and  others.  References  to  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Zanzibar  Mission,  and  to  Indian 
families.  Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


PIRST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

Cheshire _ BOYS  received  at  the  age  of  Eight.  Terms  £105.— Address,  Rev.  H.  A.  D. 

Surridge,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  Law  Watiierstox,  M.A. 


AN  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  Honours  in  “Mods.’’  and 

“  Greats,”  Second  (Classical)  Master  in  Public  School,  will  he  in  London  (Westbourne 
Park)  from  December  20  to  January  20,  and  will  READ  with  Gentlemen  tor  Scholarships 
Matriculation,  Sec.;  also  for  Army  or  Civil  Service.  Experienced  in  Private  Tuition — Address, 
A.  It.  A.,  97  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

T?  ENSINGTON.— DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms,  from  4  Guineas  per  Term.  Six  Resident 
Pupils  received.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longridge  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 

ORPHAN  WORKING  SCHOOL.  Instituted  1758. 

Senior  School,  Haverstock  Hill. 

J  unior  School  (Alexandra  Orphanage),  Hornsey  Rise. 

Convalescent  Home,  Margate. 

President—  LI.R.II.  the  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

2reasurcr— JOHN  KEMP  WELCH,  Esq. 

For  Orphans  and  other  necessitous  Boys  and  Girls,  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  under 
Eleven  years  of  age. 

More  than  3J>0()  have  been  benefited. 

547  Children  now  in  the  Institution. 

£15,000  a  year  at  least  is  needed  to  maintain  its  present  efficiency. 

Annual  Subscriptions,  of  Half  a  guinea  aud  upwurds,  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  promptly  acknowledged  by 

Office,  73  Cheapside.  J ONADAB  FINCH,  Secretary. 
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VI  s.  13  lied  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

SANATORIUM.  —  8  UD 15  ROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

O  Musician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANK,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  1  ark. 


o 


VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CAN  A  L.— 

J  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India, China, 
mn.  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
...JrSteamers from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  \  eniee  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Oliiees,  122 Leadouhall  Street.  K.C.. and  20  Coekspur  Street, S.W. _ 

TOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

JL  AMERICA  ;  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  enabling  Tourists 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  V  easels. 

For  information  as  to  the  Dates  of  Sailing  uiul  Routes,  apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary, Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street.  London. _ 


1 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitcsof 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


TRIE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE  INSURANT 

A  COM  PAN  V. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  CORNUILL,  LONDON. 

Annual  Income,  1876  . 

Fire  Reserve  .  i'Wfl.ooo 

Life  and  Annuity  Reserve .  o. 

Total  Invested  F uuds .  5,494,93* 

The  valuation  of  Life  Policies  effected  in  the  new  Participating  Class  will  take  jla.v  fur  tl  - 
term  ending  December  31.  1*78,  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Profits  all  Life  PoliCle-  •.  I!  •etc. I  ... 
1877  will  runk  tor  Two  Years’  Bonus.  Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rate*.  * 
Insurances  upon  equitable  terms.  For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Director',  upp.y 
as  aliove,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

*4  *  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within  Fifteen  d  .. 
therefrom. _ _ 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 

UNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

VJ  25  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Total  Funds  invested  . £1,000,000 

Policies  in  Force,  with  Additions  . £2.200.000 

Bonus  Additions  for  every  £100  assured  have  for  the  last  50  years  been  at  the  average  Rate 
£2  per  annum. 

For  Forms  of  Proposal  and  Information,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 


Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-'W  ater  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manage 


\  ROUND  of  GAMES  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

and  EVENING  PARTIES  ;  containing  Five  New,  Amusing,  ami  Intellectual  Games  : 
Loto  Spelling  (Hun. -.lack's  House— King  Cole—  Chess  Cheek,  and  Transformation  Spelling 
<  Lime.  They  are  all  lull  Coloured,  with  Rules  fur  Playing.  This  is  the  best  Box  ot  Games 
mi  table  as  a  Present  fur  Young  or  Old,  and  will  be  found  a  great  desideratum  in  every  house 
where  there  are  Children,  and  a  continual  round  of  Amusement  for  Evening  Parties.  In 
handsome  Box,  complete,  price  7s.  Od.  Carriage  paid,  8s.  Gd, 

HENRY  THACKER  &  CO.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  designed  for  any  com¬ 
bination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour  Relief, and  Illu¬ 
minated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


MONOGRAMS.  - 

A'i  GRAMS,  Cr. 


JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


Til L  ARGUS  says :  “  On  Mighty  Pens. — ‘  Woe  unto  you  when 

all  men  speak  well  of  you*  1  is  a  saying  that  does  not  apply  to  the  inanimate  creation, 
otherwise  it  would  go  hard  with  Macniven  &  Cameron’s  Pens.” 

“  They  come  ns  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Wavcrley  Pen.” 

1,400  NEWSPAPERS  recommend  them  to  their  readers. 

“They  are  a  treasure.” — .Standard. 

“  The  Wonder  of  the  Age,”  The  HINDOO  PENS.  Sample  Box,  assorted  of  all  the  kinds, 
Is.  Id.  by  post.  Sold  everywhere. 

Patentees:  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON  (Established  1770),  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Pcnnmkers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Offices. 

EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Loudon, 

•  Manufacturers  of  CHRONOMETERS.  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues 
tree)  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standurd  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

DNSON’S  WATCHES.— Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Factory)  Ludgnte  Hill, London. 

|A  ENSON'S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

Climates,  from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless.  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen's  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

“DENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  : 
also,  as  Novelties  lor  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 


B1 


DENSON’S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free, each 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  6ent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,” 
price  2s.  6d. 

rPHE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition.  **  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  wc  have  ever  had  on  trial.”  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application — M.  F.  DENT,  Chronometer, 
Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET.  CHARING  CROSS. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

>  V  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  ot 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  lOe.Gd. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every’  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Famishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4.  5.  and  G  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories.  84  Newman  Street, Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

T-JEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  450  ILLUS- 

1  T RATIONS,  with  PRICES  of  BEDSTEADS. 

BEDDING,  and  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE,  sent 
free  by  post. 

195.  1%,  197. 198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


IP 


2AL  & 


SON’S  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  12s.  to 

38s.  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  28s.  to  160s. 
Lists  of  Sizes  and  Prices  sent  free  by  poston  appli¬ 
cation  to  195,  196,  iy7, 199  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W. 


TfUKNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free — 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


Q  LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening* 
1  rospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO. .Sole  Patentees, Ilathbone  Place.  W.j  Paris.  Manchester" 
Liverpool, and  Dublin.  ’ 


IESSE 


B  A  Z  I  L. 


and  LUBIN.  —  HOLY 

HOLY  BAZFL — RICH  and  RARE. 

This  is  the  most  rare  Perfume  distilled  from  the  HOLY  B  AZIL  flower  of  Hindu 
( Ocymum  sanctum),  so  remarkable  lor  its  unique  fragrance. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1876. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

AJ  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  <>f 
£64  per  £1.000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured: 

The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  through  ut. 
(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recogu  ;wd 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (secGovcrmnei  t 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

T  EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY . 

A- *  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  oftlic  principles  adopted,  and  tin 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Mangy  r. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


SOCIET  Y, 


Invested  assets  on  December  31,1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488.970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  11 ,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  liitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4$  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Office. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

Forms  of  proposal.  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

LONDON-2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 


THE 


MPERIAL 


H 


FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C..  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  TAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

AND-IN-IIAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

HCENIX  FIRE  OFFIC  E, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  17.-2. 
Prompt  and  literal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  * 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  j  Secretaries. 


LONDON 


FIRE  and  LIEU 


and  SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office—73  and  74  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manage)  . 


NOR 


THERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

OFFICE  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31, 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1762.  MANSION-HOUSE  STREET,  LONDON. 

The  oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  system  in  the  world. 

The  Invested  Capital  of  the  Equitable  is  more  than  twenty-eight  times  its  renewal-premium 
income. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  2$  per  cent,  on  its  gross  annual 
income. 

It  has  never  allowed  Commission  or  employed  Agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000,000  have 
been  saved  to  the  Assured. 

J.  W.  STEPHEN80N,  Actuary. 

rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

„  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 

BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary*  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  :  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  aDd  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian*, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chaiiinan. 


WEIGH  YOUR  CANDLES.— Many  foreign  light-weig-kts 

’  '  are  about.  All  the  CANDLES  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY. 
Limited,  are  intended  to  be  exact  weight  without  the  wrapper.  Try  their  Gold  Medal 
PALIVUTU^E.  burning  bnUiantiy  but  slowlyjondof  the  transparency  o<  the  finest  HiK-rmiueti. 
Try  also  their  NEW  PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  made  without  the  paper  case.  Order  id 
your  own  dealer. 


December  15,  1877.] 


The  Saturday  Review 


JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
TDEARS'S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  tlie  best  for  the 
HPOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

Jj] RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

rPIIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Ter- 

fumers  everywhere. 


If  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &.  SON,  Sole Proprietorffof  thecelehrated  Receipts. and 
Manufacturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  lone  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  bee  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (.lute  0  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  ISTrinity  Street. London. S.E. 


TT ARVEY’S  SAUCE.  —  Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  muny  years,  signed  “  Klizabeth  Lnunb'i." 


WILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.”— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’  ”— 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Murk  of 
\V.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

’  ’  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE,”  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths  ” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trude  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


TU  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  W  II  I  S  K  Y. 

Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow^ 
delicious,  and  most  wholesome.  I)r.  IIassall  says:  “  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to 
the  taste. aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  he  pronounced  to  be  pure, 
well  matured,  und  of  very  excellent  quality."  20  Great  Titehfield  Street,  W. 


(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

as  a  Case  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  euu  he  ordered  of  any 
Wine  Merchant,  or  directof  T.  Grant,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen’s  Quality.  u>  supplied  to 
Her  Majesty.  42s.  per  doz.  net;  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality,  50s.  perdoz.  Prepayment  required. 
Carriage  free  in  England. 

JJUNYADI  JANOS. 

APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERSEDES  CASTOR  OIL,  PILLS,  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Price  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  per  Bottle.  A  wineglassfull  a  dose.  Of  all  Chemists. 

TSJATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

'  the  French  Government. 


TTICHY  OELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

*  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  ,vc. 


yiGII  Y  IIAUTER1VE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

’  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 


yiCIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 


yiCIIY  IiOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


yiCHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 


VAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

J  required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


TfPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL — PRIZE  MEDAL. 

TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.  "Standard. 

"The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. ”—/oo<U  Water ,  and  A  ir,  Edited  by  Dr.  IIassall. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


p  R  A  Y  A  I  S’  DIALYS  E  D  IRO  N. 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Pure  Iron  and  Oxygen  combined  without  acid. 

LANCET,  June  9.  1877  :  “Neutral,  tasteless.  A  beautiful  and  interesting  preparation.” 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.  March  3.  1877:  “Has  all  the  good  effects  of  Iron 
without  producing  constipation  or  disturbing  the  digestion,  and  it  does  not  blacken  the  teeth.” 
Prepared  solely  by  RAOUL  BRA  VAIS  &  CO. 

Paris— 13  Rue  Lafuyctte.  London  Office—  8  Idol  Lane,  E.C. 

To  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Price  4s.  (id.  and  3s.  per  Bottle,  in  portable  card 
case  with  drop  measure  complete. 


TNDIGESTION. — MORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  .'is.,  r>s..  and  9s.;  LOZENGES,  2s.  (id.  and  4s.  (id. ;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  tid., 
and  (is.  6d.;  and  POWDER,  in  loz.  Bottles,  at  Is.  each.— By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MORSON  He  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square, London. 


DR.  DE  JONGH’S 

(Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN  OOD-LIVER  OIL. 

The  Purest,  the  most  Palatable,  the  most  Digestible, 
the  most  Efficacious. 

Incontestably  proved  by  twenty-five  years’  medical  experience  to  be 
THE  ONLY  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Which  produces  the  full  curative  effects  in 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Throat  Affections, 
General  Debility,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 

Rickets,  and  all  Scrofulous  Disorders. 


Sir  G.  DUNCAN  GIBB,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  : 

*’ The  value  of  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  as  a  theru|»eutic  agent  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  chiefly  of  an  exhaustive  character,  has  been  admitted  by  the  world  of 
medicine  ;  but.  in  addition,  I  have  lound  it  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  the  treatment  of  many 
Affections  of  the  Throat  and  Larynx,  especially  in  Consumption  of  the  lutter,  where  it  will 
sustuin  life  when  everything  else  fails.” 


Dr.  SINCLAIR  COGHILL,  Physician  to  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  Ventnor,  writes  : 

“  I  have  convinced  myself  that  in  Tubercular  and  the  various  forms  of  Strumous  Disease, 
Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Light-Brown  Cod-Liver  Oil  possesses  greater  therain  utie  efficacy  than  any 
other  Cod- Liver  Oil  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  was  especially  noted,  in  a  large  number 
ot  cases  in  which  the  patients  protested  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  or  digest  other  Cod- 
Liver  Oil,  that  Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  Oil  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  taken  readily,  and  with 
marked  benefit.” 


Dr.  DE  JONGH’S  LIGHT-BROWN  COD-LIVER  OIL 
Is  sold  ONLY  in  Capsuled  Imperial  Half-pints.  2s.  r>d. :  Pints,  4s.  9d. ;  Quarts,  9s. : 
By  all  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Sole  Consignees,  ANSAR,  HARFORD,  &  CO.,  77  Strand,  London. 


T^INNEFOIID’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

^  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH.  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  sufest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants — 172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.— See 

MUDIE'S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR  for  DECEMBER.  New  Edition,  now  ready. 


TV/TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  and  SCARCE 

BOOKS _ See  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  DECEMBER.  New 

Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free  on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains  :  Life  of  Lord  Mac¬ 
aulay  ;  Burnaby’s  Ride  to  Khiva  ;  Wallace’s  Russia  ;  linker’s  Turkey;  Schuyler’s  Turkistan  : 
Across  Africa,  by  Commander  Cameron  ;  Harriet  Martineuu’e  Autobiography  ;  The  American 
Senator,  by  Anthony  Trollope  :  A  Woman  Hater,  by  Charles  Reade  ;  By  the  Elbe,  by  Surah 
Tytler  ;  and  several  other  leading  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually 
large  Selection  of  other  Popular  Works  in  History,  Biography,  Religion.  Philosophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  und  is  especially  commended  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Books. 


YfUDIES  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.— 

Sec  MUDIE’S  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  of  the  BEST  AUTHORS,  in  morocco, 
calf  extra,  vellum,  and  other  ornamental  Bindings.  New  Editiou,  now  ready,  postage  free. 


TVTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

*^-*"*-  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE.  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Booksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’sSclect  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


rriiE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  und  post  free. 

***  A  clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
j  also  be  had  tree  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S, and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
!  307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


THIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  nrerequired, for  which  6d. each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
|  In.  74,  lb,  76,  hi.  88,  91,  192,  618,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
S  tree  t,  Strand.  W.C. 


j  OCOTTISII  LIBRARIES  usually  contain,  besides  Bibliogra- 

phical  Varieties  and  Standard  Books,  valuable  Privately  Printed  Works,  and  suchothers 
;  ns  specially  relate  to  North  Britain.  Two  such  Libraries,  that  of  the  late  James  Drummond. 
Esq.,  R.S.A.,  Curator  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  late  John  Stuart, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Deeds,  &c.,  have  just  been  dispersed.  Mr.  BERNARD 
QUARITCH  has  obtained  a  good  share  of  the  best  Articles,  and  they  arc  now  on  view  ut  his 
Establishment,  13  Piccadilly,  London.  A  Priced  Catalogue  is  in  preparation. 


STANDARD  BOOKS.  —  A  CATALOGUE  of  the  BEST 

BOOKS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  Classified  and  Arranged  with  a  view  to  Easy 
Reference.  Gratis  on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash.— Edward 
Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. — A  Room  has  been  specially  fitted  and 

set  apart  for  this  department,  where  a  choice  collection  of  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN  ami 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  may  be  seen.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash.— Edward  Stanford, 
55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BOUND  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  and  SCHOOL  PRIZES. — 

A  CAT  ALOGUE  of  carefully  selected  BOOKS,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings.  Gratis 

on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  lor  Cash _ Edward  Stanford, 

55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


A  TLASES. — All  the  best  Atlases  by  Keith  Johnston,  Dr. 

^  William  Smith,  The  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  Sprllncr,  Stieler,  Black.  Philip,  &c. 
in  bindings  suitable  tor  Presentation,  from  21s.  to  £6  6s.  subject  to  a  large  Discount  for  Cash.— 
Edward  Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

STATIONERY. — “Stanford’s  Treasury  Note,”  4s.  per  ream. 

“Whatman's,”  "Turkey  Mill,”  Repp,  and  all  the  ordinary  and  special  qualities  oi 
Note  Paper,  with  corresponding  Envelopes,  in  Stock.  Samples  and  price  on  application. 

Card  Plates,  Dies,  Book  Plates,  Szc.  tac.  Engraved  in  the  best  manner _ Edward 

Stanford,  55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

DIARIES,  and  other  ANNUALS,  1878.— Letts’s,  Pettitt’s, 

De  La  Rue’s,  Marcus  Wurd's,  Harwood's,  Goldsmith’s,  Whitaker's,  and  other  Diaries, 
Pocket  Books,  and  Almanacs ;  Peerages,  Court  Guides,  Foreign  and  Colonial  Office 
Lists.  Parliamentary  and  Clerical  Directories,  Ac.  Ac.  supplied  on  the  day  of  publication, 
at  a  large  Discount  for  Cash  .—EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Charing  CrossfS.W. 


"ROLANDI’S  FOREIGN  LIBRARY,  20  Berners  Street, 

J  L  London,  for  all  FOREIGN  BOOKS  on  SALE  or  CIRCULATION.  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  and  PROSPECTUSES  ready.  Terms,  42s.  und  21s.  per  annum  ;  six  months, 
22s.  6d.  •  three  idem,  Pis.  ;  one.  4s.  6d.  List  of  30,000  withdrawn  books  at  reduced  prices,  gratis. 

ROMAN  HISTORIES  BY  DEAN  MERIVALE. 

Complete  in  8  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  price  48s. 

History  of  the  romans  under  the 

EMPIRE.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Chakles  Mekivale,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Ely.  Cabinet  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME  from  the 

Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  n.c.  753 — a.b.  470. 
Crown  8vo.  Maps,  7s.  Gd. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  abridged 

by  permission  from  the  above  by  C.  Puller,  M.A.  Fcp.  Maps,  3s.  6d. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC ; 

I  a  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  12mo.  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

The  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES.  Fcp. 

I  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 

— — - - - - — ■ — — — — - 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

T  OGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE:— 

1  J  Deductive,  4s.  6d.'i  Inductive,  6s. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6s.  Gd. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  Gd. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  Longmans  &i  Co. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6(1. 

TJ  ERMIONE :  a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  II.  JIoole. 

Basil  Montague  Pic  kering,  1%  Piccadilly,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


“L’ART.” 

“  L’ART  ”  :  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  Year.  Upwards  of  GO  Etchings  in 
the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“  L’ART.”  The  Times  says:  “  It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 
kind.” 

«  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says :  “  Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  World  says :  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  ot  (esthetic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

“  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
LONDON  OFFICE,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


THE  JANUARY  NUMBER  OP 

THE  ARGOSY, 

Published  December  20,  will  contain  the  Opening  Chapters  of 

POMEROY  ABBEY, 

A  Serial  Story,  by  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  “East  Lynne.” 

Chapter  1.  Joan  Pomeroy— Chapter  2.  At  the  White. House— Chapter  3. 

The  Keeper’s  Daughter. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  M.  ELLEN  EDWARDS. 

Monthly,  Cd. 

•'  The  best  and  cheapest  of  our  magazines.”— Standard. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 

Tf’ONT  at  BREDA. — See  THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for 

View;  also  Illustrations  of  the  Porter-Clark  Process  for  Purifying  Water— Art  in  the 
Drawing-room— Old  Masters'  Drawings— The  Household  in  various  Ages,  with  Illustrations— 
Albert  Gallery,  Edinburgh— The  Works,  Marlborough  Hou>e— The  Obelisk— Drawing  as  an 
Element  of  Education,  &c _ 4d.;  by  post,  4*d.  46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


DE 


LA  RUE  &  CO.’S 


CTeoi 

iishe 


DIARIES,  CONDENSED  DIARIES,  and  TABLET 
.t  variety,  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
ters, 

Thos.  Db  La  Rub  &  Co..  London. 


INDELIBLE  BED  LETTER 

CALENDARS  for  1878.  in 
Wholesale  only  of  the  Pub- 


TAE  LA  RUE  &  CO.’S  PLAYING  CARDS.  The  New 

Patterns  for  the  Season  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale 
only  of  the  Manuf  acturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


sellers  and  Stationers. 


BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

with  rounded  Corners  and 

c-pips.  extra  thin,  and  highly  burnished  on  both  sides.  Of  all  Book- 
Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


TA ENTER  ”  PLAYING  CARDS, 

Patent  Index-pips,  extra  thin,  and  highly  bu 


DE  LA  RUE’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  in  great  variety, 

prepared  from  Original  Designs  and  Illustrated  by  Original  Verses.  Of  all  Booksellers 
and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Publishers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


/TJ.O-BANG,  a  Japanese  Game,  with  Board  arranged  on  an 

improved  principle,  Counters,  and  "Guide”  by  “Cavendish.”  Retails  at  5s.  and 
upwards.  Of  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  Wholesale  only  of  the  Manufacturers, 

Thos.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


Now  ready,  Eleventh  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

YYTHIST,  the  Laws  and  Principles  of.  By  “  Cavendish.’' 

*  *  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

Thos.  Dr  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


Of 


By  the  same  Author, 

TT  CARTE,  The  Laws  of,  adopted  bv  the  Turf  Club,  with  a 

J-J  Treatise  on  the  Game,  2s.  6d.  ROUND  GAMES  AT  CARDS.  Is.  6d.  PIQUET. 
3s.  6d.  LAWN  TENNIS  AND  BADMINTON,  Is.  rOCKET  GUIDES,  cached.: 
WniST  (3)  Guide;  Laws;  Loads.  BEZIQUE.  POLISH  BEZIQUE.  tfCARTf]. 
EUCHRE.  SPOIL  FIVE.  CRIBBAGE.  CALABRASELLA.  SIXTY-SIX.  GO-BANG. 
BACKGAMMON.  CHESS.  DRAUGHTS.  Of  all  Booksellers. 

Thos.  Dr  La  Rue  &  Co.,  London. 


New  Edition,  revised,  8  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Index  vol.  £3  3s. 

T'HE  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.  By  John  IIill  Burton, 

Historiographer- Royal  for  Scotland.  Continued  in  this  Edition  down  to  the  Extinction 
of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insurrection. 

“  The  best  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  National  being  and  life  of  Scotland.” 

Tunes. 

“  One  of  the  completest  histories  that  we  ever  saw  of  any  country.”— Saturday  Review. 
William  Blacicivood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

UMIE  POREGLEAMS  of  CHRISTIANITY:  an  Essay  on  the 

Religious  History  of  Antiquity.  By  Charles  Newton  Scott. 

London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  6s. 

TJISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

Abolition  of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction.  Vol.  I.  Henry  VIII.  a.d.  1529-1537.  By 
Richard  Watson  Dixon,  Vicur  of  llay  ton,  Ilonorury  Canon  of  Carlisle. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


With  Illustrations,  cloth.  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

(CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE;  with  Brief  Notes 

Eevotian  Obelisks.  Rv 


Egyptian  Obelisks. 
London :  Brain  & 


By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 
Co.,  26  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


Egypt  and 


m 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

V.  NEWMAN’S  REPRINTS.— The  VIA  MEDIA  of  the 


ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  Second  and  concluding  Volume,  containing  his  LETTERS 
and  TRACTS  from  1830  to  1845,  with  new  Notes.  1877. 

Basil  Montagu  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 


Just  published,  5s. 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD;  or,  Considerations  on  the  Sacred 

Scriptures.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Humphrey,  S.J. 

London:  Burns  &  Oates.  17  and  18  Portman  Street,  W.;  and  63  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Now  ready,  8vo.  5s. 

A  VISION  of  HELL :  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  Translated  into 

English  Tierce  Rhyme.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Dante  and  his  Translations. 
By  Charles  Tomlinson,  F.R.S. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9  Paternoster  Row. 


PROTOPLASM. 


By  Lionet,  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London:  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 


Third 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  9vo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

London  :  II.  Renshaw,  356  Strand. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

HEROES  of  NORTH  AFRICAN  DISCOVERY.  By 

N.  D’Anvers,  Author  of  “  The  Elementary  History  of  Art,”  &c.  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  Map  showing  Stanley’s  latest  Discoveries,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

CHINA,  Historical  and  Descriptive.  With  an  Appendix  on 

Corea.  By  Chas.  II.  Eden,  Author  of  "India,  Historical  and  Descriptive,"  "Japan. 
Historical  and  Descriptive,”  &c.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  Map,  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece  by  a  Native  Artist,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

THE  FLAG  LIEUTENANT :  a  Story  of  the  Slave  Squadron. 

By  S.  Whitchurch  Sadler.  R.N.,  Author  of  "The  Last  Cruise  of  the  Ariadne ,’* 
"  Perilous  Seas,”  "  The  Ship  of  Ice.”  &c.  6vo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Illuminated 
Title-puge,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

CORALIE ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Sybille.  By  Chas.  H.  Eden, 

Author  of  “  Ralph  Somervillej”  “  The  Twin  Brothers  of  Flfvedale,”  &c.  8vo.  with 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Illuminated  Title-page,  and  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  5s. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  A  New  Translation  from  the 

German.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gold  and 
black,  3s.  6d.  Uniform  with  the  Publisher’s  Edition  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe.” 

***  Complete  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.,  LONDON  &  BELFAST. 


MARCUS  WARD’S  FLORAL  DATE  CARDS.— A  charming 

Novelty.  Twelve  appropriate  Designs,  one  for  each  Month,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
with  Mottoes  appropriate  to  the  Months,  in  upright  cloth,  morocco  or  russia  stand  for  the  table, 
from  2s.  to  os.  6d. 


Marcus  ward’s  Christmas  wall  decora- 

TIONS.— To  supply  a  want  long  felt  MARCUS  WARD  Si  Co.  are  issuing  an  entirely 
new  set  of  WALL  TEXTS  and  GREETINGS,  on  a  large  scale  suitable  for  the  Decoration  of 
Places  of  Worship  and  for  Home  Use,  Assemblies,  Sic. 

A.  “  A  Merry  Christmas,”  "  A  Happy  New  Year,”  “  Welcome  ”. .  about  2  feet  long,  Is.  each. 
B.  “A  Happy  New  Year  to  Every  One,”  ”  A  Merry  Christmas  to 

You  All”  .  about  3  feet  long,  2s.  each. 

C.  “  Welcome  to  our  Hearth.”  "  Welcome  to  our  Board  ” .  about  3  feet  long,  2s.  each. 

D.  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest"  .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

E.  "  On  Earth  Peace,  Goodwill  towards  Men  ”  .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

F.  “  Unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour  ” .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

G.  “  Behold  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings  ”  .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


EIGHTH  Y'EAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

MARCUS  WARD’S  CONCISE  DIARIES  for  1878  are  now 

ready  in  a  variety  of  Pocket-Book  covers. 

“  The  diary  pages  are  furnished  separately  in  quarterly  parts . and  are  much  smaller 

and  handier  thau  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  is  a  very  good  plan."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


TX/T ARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  CHRISTMAS  CARDS.  The 

New  Designs  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Fancy  Dealers.  The 
Trade  only  supplied  by  the  Manufacturers. 

CALENDAR  of  the  SEASONS  for  1878.  A  Pocket  Almanac,  with  Four  Coloured  Plates, 
price  6d. 

“TIME  FLIETII!  TIME  TRIETH!”  A  Calendar  for  1878  in  Chromo-Lithography,  with 
Poetry  and  General  Information,  Is. 

SHAKSPEAREAN  CALENDAR  for  1878.  A  Changeable  Date  Block  for  the  wall  in  large 
type,  with  a  pertinent  Quotation  from  Shakspeare  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Times  of  Sunrise 
and  Sunset,  Moon’s  Changes,  and  other  useful  information.  Printed  in  Colours,  Is. 

Wholesale  only  of 

MARCUS  Ward  &  Co.*  London  and  Belfast. 


Price  6s.;  post  free  for  the  Year,  21s. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CXXXIII., 

will  be  published  with  the  January  Magazines. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  Publishers  immediately. 

Contents : 

I.  The  Mikado’s  Empire.  VI.  Comprehension. 

II.  The  American  in  Turkey.  JVII.  I>ar°dy. 

III.  Savings  and  Savings  Banks. 

IV.  Precious  Stones. 

V.  Capital  and  Labour. 


VIII.  Henry  Rogers 

IX.  Contemporary  Literature. 


THE  CLERGYMAN'S  MAGAZINE.  Conducted  by  Mem- 

bers  of  the  Church  Homiletical  Society.  Each  Number  contains  numerous  Outlines  of 
Sermons  and  Articles  of  interest  and  value  to  Clergymen  of  all  parties.  Price  Is. 
monthly. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  for  1878  have  been  promised  by— The  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Murgaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  Professor  Wace,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  Professor  Stanley  Leuthes  ;  the 
Deans  of  Kipon  and  Cashel ;  Canon  Elliott,  Member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision 
Company,  and  many  other  Eminent  Writers. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  and  PRACTICE  in  the  EARLY 

CHURCH.  By  E.  he  Pressens£,  D.D.,  Autkhorof  “  Jesus  Christ :  His  Times.  Life,  and 
Work,”  Sic.  Translated  by  ANNIE  Harwood-Holmden.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

[Now  ready. 

THE  CROSS  of  CHRIST:  Studies  in  the  History  of  Religion 

and  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Church.  By  Otto  Zoeckler,  D.D.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  [This  day. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  THOMAS  COOPER;  com- 

prising  “  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,”  “The  Paradise  of  Martyrs,”  and  Minor  Poem9. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

“  A  reprint  of  poems  by  the  well-known  Chartist  poet,  whose  interesting  autobiography  has 
recently  directed  attention  again  to  his  remarkable  career.  *  The  Purgatory  ot  Suicides’  will, 
we  hope,  find  readers  who  will  appreciate  its  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  its  imaginative  power,  and 
its  command  of  poetical  expression.”— Daily  News. 

THE  LIFE  of  THOMAS  COOPER.  Written  by  Himself. 

Tenth  Thousand,  with  Portrait,  3s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CREED ;  its  Theory  and  Practice.  With 

a  Preface  on  some  Present  Dangers  of  the  English  Church.  By  Stanley  Leathbs, 
M.A.  Prolessor  of  Hebrew,  King’s  College,  London.  Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  the  WORLD,  according  to  Revelation  and 

Science.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  “Life’s  Dawn  on  Earth.” 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

UEBERWEG'S  IH STORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales 

to  the  Present  Time.  Translated  by  George  S.  Morris.  A. M.  With  Additions  by 
the  Translator  ;  by  Noah  Pouter.  D.D.,  LL.D., on  English  and  American  Philosophy; 
and  by  V .  BOTTA,  Ph.D.,  on  Italian  Philosophy. 

Vol.  I.  ANCIENT  and  MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Second  Edition,  royal 
8V0.  lbs. 

Vol.  II.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  21s. 

“  An  admirable  text  -book.”—  Westminster  Renew. 

“  Ueberweg‘8  ‘  History  of  Philosophy’  is  exactly  what  English-speaking  students  want.” 

Examiner . 

THE  EXPOSITOR.  Edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  Is. 

Monthly. 

Contributors:  The  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury;  the 
Revs.  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  ;  James  Morison.  D.D.  ;  Prof.  Plumptre.  M.A.  ;  W. 
Sunday.  M.A.  ;  Principal^  Tulloch  ;  J.  Kawson  Lumby;  B.D.  ;  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson, 

Marcus  Dods,  M.A. , D.D. ; 


M 

Prof 


.A.  ;  Canon  Perowne.  D.D.  ;  Prof.  Stanley  Loathes,  NLA.  ; 
rof.  NV.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A.  ;  Professor  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  l 


“‘  The  Expositor’  is  a  publication  of  sterling  value.” — Spectator. 

"  Good  and  suggestive  in  a  very  high  degree." —Literary  Churchman. 

“  Continues  its  very  useful  function  of  presenting  papers  on  religious  and  Scriptural  subject* 
of  difficulty,  complexity,  or  speeiul  interest.” — Guardian. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  are  now  ready,  each  7s.  Gd.  These  volumes  constitute  a  Library  of 
valuable  Explanatory  Papers  on  the  more  difficult  passages  and  Books  of  Scripture  by 


eminent  Biblical  scholars. 


LONDON :  IIODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


4to.  interleaved  with  blotting  paper,  2s.  ;  post  free,  2s.  4d. 

Q  HOW  ELL’S  HOUSEKEEPER’S  ACCOUNT-BOOK  for 

^  1878;  Exhibiting  every  Description  of  Expense  likely  to  occur  in  a  Family.  With 
Tables,  showing  at  one  view  the  Amount  expended  Weekly,  Quarterly,  and  during  the  whole 
Year,  in  every  Department,  and  the  Total  Amount  of  Cash  received  and  expended.  Also 
selected  Recipes,  Articles  in  Season,  Sic. 

London  :  Virtue  &  Co.,  Limited,  26  Ivy  Lane,  E.C. 
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BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT.  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  100  Illustrations,  21s. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Edited  with  a  Plain 

Practical  Commentary  for  Families  and  General  Readers. 

Voi.  I.— THE  GOSPELS.  By  Edward  Churton,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon 
of  Cleveland  and  Rector  of  Crayke. 

Vol.  II.— THE  ACTS  and  EPISTLES.  By  W.  Basil  Jones,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bi*hop  of  St.  David’s. 

The  Illustrations  in  this  work  consist  of  Panoramic  and  other  Views  of 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text,  from  Sketches  and  Photugraphs  mado 
on  the  spot  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  and  James  Graham. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  The  special  features  of  this  edition  arc  its  notes  and  its  illustrations.  The  notes  arc  brief, 
and  to  the  purpose.  The  illustrations  are  of  three  kinds;  historical  pictures,  views  of  sacred 
places,  and  panoramic  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Lund.  We  heartily  comur-wl  the  work.” 

(’/lurch  Builder. 

“  This  commentary  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  aud  sound  learning,  than  by  judgment, 
candour,  and  piety.” — Guardian. 

44  A  book  for  all  time.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  familiarizing  the  reader  with  those  scenes  which  must  ever  have  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  Christian.  We  cannot  all  visit  the  Holy  Land.  Nazareth,  the  bunks  ot 
the  Jordan,  or  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  were  so  often  trodden  by  the  Saviour’s 
fee t .  ” — Qa rdene  m'  Chrov  icle 

44  This  beautiful  book."— John  Bull. 

44  In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  results  of  modern  travel,  of  modem  discovery, 
of  modern  criticism,  are  brought  together  and  made  available  for  instruction.”—  A  theme uin. 

44  These  volumes  will  be  sought  afterZ’— English  Churchman. 

44  A  work  of  great  elegance  and  sound  scholarship.  A  most  valuable  bonk,  complete  and 
satisfactory  in  its  details.  As  a  gift-book  it  will  be  most  appropriate  and  invaluable. 

Union  Review. 


«  The  BEST  BOOK  is  the  BEST  GIFT.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


RUSSIA  IUNT  ARMENIA. 


This  day,  8vo.  Is. 

ENGLAND’S  POLICY  and  PERIL  :  a  Letter  to  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  Alfred  Austin,  Author  of  “  Tory  Horrors.” 


JOHN  MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


CHAMBERS’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA : 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for 
the  People. 


10  vols.  royal  flvo.  cloth .  £4  15  0 

10  vols.  royal  8vo.  half  calf .  6  6  0 

10  vols.  royal  8vo.  half  russia .  7  7  0 


The  Work  contains  27,000  distinct  Articles,  3,400  Wood  Engravings,  39  Coloured 
Maps,  and  Index  t  >  17,000  incidentally  mentioned  Subjects. 

The  Articles  have  undergone  thorough  revision,  and  have  been  brought  up  to 
1877,  many  of  them  having  been  entirely  rewritten. 


CHAMBERS’S 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

Third  Edition,  Revised  by  ROBERT  CARRUTHERS,  LL.D. 

With  Illustrations. 


2  vols.  royal  8vo.  cloth  .  20s. 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  half  calf  .  27s. 


THE  BOOK  OF  DAYS: 

A  Repertory  of  Popular  Antiquities,  Folk  Lore,  Curious  Fugitive  and  Inedited 
Pieces,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Character,  &c. 

Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAMBERS,  LL.D. 

With  Illustrations. 


2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth .  ..  21s. 

2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  half  calf .  30s. 

2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  half  russia  or  half  morocco .  33s. 


w.  &  Fv.  CHAMBERS,  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 


UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

LIFE 

OP  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

By  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

The  Work  will  be  complete  in  Four  Volumes. 


LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand.  Is.  6d. ;  post  free.  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

JL\>  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

»*  ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  4  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”— Fublic  Opinion. 

London  :  Bailli&RE  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  « COMIN’  THRO*  THE  RYE  ” 

3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

“  CHERRY  RIPE!’5 

By  HELEN  MATHERS, 

Author  of  “  Comiu’  Thro’  the  Rye.'* 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  “  Misrepresentation,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo. 

44  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  having  read  the  story  from  first  to  last  with  increasing  gratifica¬ 
tion,  wc  advise  our  readers  to  do  likewise  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.” — Globe. 


IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound.”  3  vols.  crown  8vo. 


LADY  GRIZEL.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 

Wingfield.  3  vols.  crown  Svo.  [ Immediately . 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 


Just  published,  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  12s. 

CASTLE  BLAIR: 

A  Story  of  Youthful  Lives. 

By  FLORA  L.  SHAW. 

“Castle  Blair  is  one  of  the  few  first  works  of  a  young  author  which  is  worth  keeping.  It 
leads  us  straight  into  that  world  of  imagination,  of  heroism,  and  unconsciousness,  unblushing 
selfishness,  of  mirth  and  tenderness,  of  mingled  tears  and  laughter— the  world  of  childhood 

. Of  Miss  Shaw’s  style  wc  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  very  simple  and  unaffected  ;  and, 

while  elevated  in  tone  and  clad  in  pure  English,  avoids  the  abomination  of  fine  writing.  The 
characters  are  both  natural  and  original,  and  we  think  of  them  when  the  book  is  closed  as  of 
people  we  have  known,  and  some  of  whom  we  have  loved.  Murtagh,  with  his  imaginative 
mind,  his  talent  for  musie,  and  high  wrath  against  tyranny ;  Winnie,  picturesque,  bright,  clever, 
and  courageous ;  Bobbo,  ready  to  follow  wherever  Murtagh  leads  ;  and  the  eldest  girl,  Rose, 
full  of  common  sense,  yet  seeming  weak  and  low-toned  beside  the  comparative  heroism  of  the 
rest,  make  up  a  quintet  of  characters,  always  well  marked  and  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 
standing  out  distinctly  from  the  mob  of  witty  but  ignorant  Irish  men  aud  women,  girls  and 
boys,  whom  the  children  sway  by  virtue  of  their  old  blood  and  high  spirit.  From  beginning  to 
end  the  book  is  full  of  life  and  movement.”— Times. 


C.  KEG  AN  PAUL  &  CO.  (Successors  to  the  Publishing  Department  of 
Henry  S.  Kino  &  Co.),  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


NOW  READY.  COMPLETE  IN  2  VOLS. 

Extra  crown  4to.  1,150  pp.  with  about  400  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

By  JAMES  GRANT, 

Author  of  “  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.” 

From  the  STANDARD. 

The  narrative  is  made  doubly  interesting  by  its  well-executed  plans  of  the  great 
Indian  battles,  by  maps  of  various  localities,  by  views  of  Indian  scenery,  by  illustra¬ 
tions  of  various  castes  and  races  of  India,  and  by  likenesses  of  the  generals  and 
statesmen  who  have  thus  far  contributed  to  the  founding  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

From  the  SCOTSMAN. 

A  really  good  popular  history,  written  iu  an  attractive  way,  which  is  likely  to 
aid  materially  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  India  and  its  people.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  fully  maintains  the  publishers’  prestige  as  regards  appearances  and 
get-up. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LONDON.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 


NOW  READY,  COMPLETE  IN  3  VOLS. 

Extra  crown  4to.  1,900  pages,  with  600  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth,  27s, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  EDMUND  OLLIER. 

From  the  SPECTATOR. 

The  narrative  is  vigorous,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  satisfactory.  The 
volumes  are  handsomely  and  copiously  illustrated.  We  may  ©specially  note  a 
number  of  facsimiles  of  autographs,  contemporary  documents,  and  the  ljke. 

From  the  EXAMINER. 

Many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  great  value  aud  interest,  such  as  the  copies  of 
old  maps,  documents,  &c.,  difficult  to  be  seen  now,  and  portraits  of  historical 
persons. 

From  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

The  history  of  the  New  World  which  the.  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  peopled  must  ever 
be  of  absorbing  interest  to  Englishmen,  and  a  good,  cheap,  popular  history  of  tha 
United  States  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  Mr.  Ollier  has  now  supplied  the  want. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  very  conscientious  and  careful.  It  is  written  in  an  easy,  pleasing, 
lively  style,  and,  above  all,  it  is  neither  ponderous  nor  dull. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  &  GALPIN,  LONDON.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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13  giieat  Marlborough  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  HUMOUR.  By  j 

the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Estrange,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,” 
&c.  2  vols.  21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  CHRisTornER  Jeaffrkson.  of  Dnllingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffrkson.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter.”— Athewenm. 

•*  Two  agreeable  und  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library  shelves  with 
Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby.” — Xutea  and  Queries. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS:  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  CHARLOTTE  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Sic.  2  vols.  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Oijpiiant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  BLACKETT’S 
Standard  Library.”  Price  5s.  bound  and  Illustrated. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

DORIS  BA  RUG  H.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  i4  Diane,”  &c.  3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  WILL.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer  j 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

*•  A  very  good  book,  cleverly  and  carefully  written.” — Post. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c..  3  vols. 

*  A  bright  story,  full  of  life  and  character,  thoroughly  entertaining  and  true  to  nature.”— Post. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

•*  An  exceedingly  pleasant  and  enjoyable  story.” — A  cadciut/. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  Sic.  2  vols. 

**  This  story  is  interesting  and  very  well  told.”— Spectator. 

TWO  TALES  of  MARRIED  LIFE: 

HARD  TO  BEAR,  by  Georgiaxa  M.  Chaik  ;  and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by 
M.  C.  Stirling.  3  vols. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

“THE  YOUNG  MECHANIC  SERIES.” 

Imperial  lGmo.  with  3C  Engravings,  pp.  viii — 344,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOY  ENGINEERS: 

What  they  Did,  and  How  they  Did  It. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Mechanic,”  &c. 

”  Will  form  one  of  the  best  presents  for  boys  for  the  coming  holidays.”— Mining  Journal. 


Second  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  with  64  Engravings,  pp.  viii _ 336,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AMONGST  MACHINES. 

A  Book  for  Boys. 

A  Description  of  various  Mechanical  Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood,  Metal,  and  other  Substances. 

■**  This  is  the  book  to  present  to  a  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. English  Mechanic. 


Fourth  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  pp.  iv.— 346,  with  70  Engravings,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  MECHANIC. 

A  Book  for  Boys. 

Containing  Directions  for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of 
Steam-Engines  and  Mechanical  Models,  including  the  Art  of 
Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal. 

“  This  volume  honestly  presents  itself  without  any  disguise  of  fiction  as  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  for  boy  readers.”— Da////  Xcus. 


LONDON  :  TRUBNEll  &  CO..  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Now  ready,  the  New  Edition  (Fourth),  21s. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

By  LIONEL  S.  BEALE. 


LONDON  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  15s. 

FOOD  AND  DIETETICS. 

Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  considered.  By  F.  W.  PAYY,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at,  Guy’s  Hospital. 

“A  standard  work  of  reference.”— Lancet. 

**  A  book  of  first-rate  merit." — Practitioner. 

**  Very  full  und  exhaustive  throughout.” — Spectator. 

“A  work  with  which  every  educated  man  ought  to  make  himself  familiar.”—  Chemical  Xews. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches,  cloth,  Us. 

UPPER  EGYPT: 


A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Occupations  of 
the  People  of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  Desert,  and  the  Red  Sea  Coast,  with 
Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  and  Geology. 


Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUNZINGER,  M.D. 


From  the  EXAMINER. 

Dr.  Klunzinger  gives  ns  a  detailed  description  of  the  country  and  people,  which,  in  Its 
microscopical  accuracy,  leaves  even  the  best  liooks  on  Egypt  fur  behind.  What  Lane  did  h»t 
Cairo.  Klunzinger  has  done  fur  the  whole  country  ;  and  what  Lane  omitted  in  Cairo  regardnm 
the  Egyptian  Christians,  Klunzinger  hus  supplied. ..... .  .It  is  the  best  book  that  has  apiuarcil 

since  that  of  Lane,  which  it  surpasses,  iu  so  far  that  it  brings  the  account  down  to  the  prcse.it 
day. 

From  the  WORLD. 

Dr.  Klunzinger  may  be  congratulated  on  having  performed  wlmt  might  well  have  seemed 

an  impossible  task,  lie  has  written  a  new  and  welcome  volume  on  Egypt . The  work  <s 

thoroughly  interesting  and  valuable. 

From  the  SCOTSMAN.  I 

It  is  pleasant  to  light  on  a  book  of  travel  of  which  one  is  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  aim 

unqualified  praise . Not  only  is  the  volume  most  readable  and  interesting  through. mi  . 

but  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  vividness  of  the  descriptions  of  life  uud  manners  make  i: 
a  contribution  to  this  class  of  literature  of  probably  permanent  value. 


THE  UNIVERSE  ;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great 

and  the  Infinitely  Little.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  medium 
8vo.  illustrated  by  272  Engravings  on  Wood,  of  which  55  are  *ull-page  size, 
and  a  Frontispiece  in  Colours,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  12s.  Gd. 

“A  handsome  illustrated  gift-book,  intended  to  serve  a  higher  and  more  useful  end  th-  i 

most  of  the  other  works  which  come  to  our  hands.. . . We  can  honestly  commend  this  u  „ik, 

which  is  as  admirably  ns  it  is  copiously  illustrated.”—  Tina  s. 

*•  A  good  pioneer  to  more  exact  studies.” — Saturday  Review. 


THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT,  Practical 

and  Scientific  :  a  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen, 
Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Greenhouse, 
and  Stove  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Rival  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick.  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  extended  i  / 
Thomas  Moork,  F.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  co-Editwg 
of  the  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle,”  Sic.  Assisted  by  eminent  Practical  Gardener*. 
Large  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates,  cloth, 
price  35s.  [Just  published. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  only  thoroughly  comprehensive  work  adapted  equa  iy 
well  for  the  gardener  und  the  amateur.”— (J  ardent  r's  J luyaunc. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.  Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  numerous  Note-, 
Professor  Wilson's  Essay  *•  Oh  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Burns,”  and  Dr. 
Currie’s  Memoir  of  the  Poet.  2  vols.  large  8vo.  Illustrated  by  82  highly 
finished  Steel  Engravings,  cloth  extra,  36s. 

“  Unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  edition  we  have  seen.”— Court  Journal , 


THE  WORKS  of  JAMES  HOGG,  the  Ettrick 

Shepherd.  In  Poetry  and  Prose.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  at  the  instance  <»( 
the  Author's  family.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Thom  a* 
Thomson.  Illustrated  by  numerous  fine  Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Drawings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  and  Iveeley  Halsewelle,  A.lt.S.A.  2  vols.  large  Svo. 
cl  Ah  extra,  36s. ;  or,  separately,  TALES,  20s. ;  POEMS,  16s. 

“  TIow  it  would  have  gratified  the  worthy  shepherd  to  have  seen  his  collected  works  in  so 
handsome  a  form  1”— Scotsman. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  :  a  General 

Dictionary  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive, 
including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns, 
Villages,  Gens,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  Sic.,  in  the  World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Supplement,  brin^ii  g 
the  Geographical  Information  down  to  the  Latest  Dates.  2  large  vol-. 
including  the  Supplement,  imperial  8vo.  illustrated  by  nearly  SO')  Wo«  d 
Engravings  of  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  cloth,  £4  15s. ;  half 
morocco,  £5  10s. 

*•  This  excellent  book  of  reference.  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or 
short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  tiia.ii  we  should  have  though; 
practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.”— Atheiucum. 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONAR  Y  :  English, 

Technological,  and  Scientific.  On  the  basis  of  “  Webster’s  English  Dic¬ 
tionary.”  With  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  nnd  Plira  e-. 
including  the  most  generally  used  Technical  nnd  Sc  entitle  Terms,  with  their 
Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation.  Also  a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  nn 
extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases  not  included  m  previous 
English  Dictionaries.  By  John  Ogii.vie,  LE.D.  2  large  vols.  including  the 
Supplement,  imperial  Svo.  illustrated  by  upwards  of  2,500  Engravings  on 
Wood,  cloth,  £4;  half  morocco,  £4  15s. 

“The best  English  Dictionary  that  exists.”— British  Quarterly  Review. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  :  Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  Based  on 
Webster,  the  “  Imperial  Dictionary,"  and  other  Authorities.  By  John" 
Ouilvie,  LL.D.  The  Pronunciation  adapted  to  the  best  Modern  Usage  by 
Rickard  Cull,  F.S.A.  Large  Svo.  illustrated  by  above  S00  Engravings  on 
Wood,  cloth,  25s.;  half  morocco,  St’s. 

“Next  to  the  more  costly  'Imperial,'  the  very  best  dictionary  that  has  yet  been  compiled.” 

LumJvit  jltcvicw. 


}.k  A.  CHURCHILL,  AND  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO. 
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SECOND  EDITION  is  Now  Ready  of  the  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 


Contents  : 


L  RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION.  By  Lons  Kossuth,  Ex-Governor  of 
Hungary. 

2.  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  MR.  G.  H.  LEWES:  their 

Application  of  the  Doctrines  of  Evolution  to  Thought.  By  T.  11. 
Green,  M.A. 

3.  ARE  THE  CLERGY  PRIESTS  OR  MINISTERS?  By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Perownk,  D.l). 

4.  ON  THE  HYGIENIC  VALUE  OF  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS  AND 

THE  OPEN  AIR.  By  Professor  Max  vox  Pettenkofer. 

5.  WILLIAM  LAW,  the  English  Mystic.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 

•6.  THE  NINETY  YEARS’  AGONY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Goldwin 
Smith. 


7.  ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  THEORY  of  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Professor  Calderwood. 

8.  HEREDITARY  PAUPERISM  AND  PAUPER  EDUCATION. 

By  Francis  Peek. 

9.  THE  GREEK  MIND  IN  PRESENCE  OF  DEATH,  in¬ 

terpreted  from  Reliefs  and  Inscriptions  on  Athenian  Tomb'*. 
By  Percy  Gardner. 

10.  JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Professor  W. 

Stanley  Jevons.  1. 

11.  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  FRANCE.  By 

Gabriel  Monod. 

ESSAYS  AND  NOTICES. 


The  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  T1IE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 
was  started  have  been  years  of  change  unexampled  in  rapidity  ;  and  nothing  has 
varied  more  conspicuously  than  the  complexion  of  public  controversy  on  theological 
and  philosophical  questions.  It  would  be  trite  to  say  that  the  old  acrimony  is  gone 
— the  change  goes  much  deeper  than  that.  We  live  in  times  when  opinion,  of 
whatever  school,  operates  in  massive  currents.  We  cannot  control  those  of  our  own 
side — we  cannot  even  guide  them  ;  they  take  us  tip  with  them,  and  float  us  along, 
even  when  we  fancy  we  are  acting  independently.  The  controversial  methods 
which  were  possible  twelve  years  ago  are  now  impracticable.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  very  largely  increasing  mass  of  cultivated  opinion  which  is  unfavour¬ 
able,  not  only  to  Christianity  proper,  but  even  to  any  living  kind  of  Theism,  there 
is  an  increased  unwillingness  in  public  controversy  to  admit  any  final  antagonism. 
And  there  is  also  an  increased  desire  on  every  side  to  hear,  from  qualified 
expounders,  the  case  of  every  other  side.  Any  editor  who  tries  the  experiment  on 
a  large  scale,  will  find  that  the  highest  questions  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  politics  cannot  now  be  discussed  by  competent  men  on 
what  might  be  called  the  old-fashioned  terms  of  a  positive  and  sectarian  **  platform,” 
with  occasional  leave  to  a  stranger  to  address  the  meeting  for  a  few  minutes,  under 
correction  from  the  Chair.  An  entirely  new  literature,  which  may  be  described  as 
the  Literature  of  the  Higher  Controversy,  has  sprung  up.  And  the  forms  upon 
which  controversy  may  now  be  carried  on  in  this  literature  have  been  very  greatly, 
if  not  supremely,  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that,  recent  speculation  having 
entered  largely  into  the  poetry  and  other  imaginative  literature  of  the  hour,  a  new 
dialect  has  been  formed.  Nobody  will  contend  that  this  fact— favourable  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to  insincere  accommodations — is  all  of  it  so  much  to  the  good  ;  but  it 
is  something  more  and  better  than  a  help  to  courtesy  in  discussion — it  saves  many 
a  wound  to  the  heart  and  the  nobler  imagination.  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  on 
which  side  of  the  two  greater  camps  there  has  been  the  more  readiness  to  come 
closer  and  closer  by  degrees  to  the  other,  and  see  how  much  can  be  settled  without 
blows.  But  the  results  may  be  patent  to  us  all. 

To  these  results  the  REVIEW  of  which  I  have  been  the  conductor  has  necessarily 
been  sensitive— it  has  reflected  them,  does  still  reflect  them,  and  cannot  cease  to  do 
so  wit  .out  stultifying  itself  as  a  contemporary  Review  intended  to  maintain  a  high 
literary  position.  The  attitude  of  such  a  Review  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  adjust  by  mere  editorial  force.  It  may  change  from  decade  to  decade,  or  even 
more  frequently.  It  may  by  chance  appear  biassed,  now  in  one  direction,  and  now 
in  another.  But  so  long  as  all  aspects  of  the  higher  controversy  are  reflected  in  it, 
and  so  long  as  the  literary  quality  of  the  matter  is  excellent,  the  periodical  will,  as  a 
periodical,  stand  justified.  The  other  point  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible  is 
that  in  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  key-note  of  all 
the  literature,  for  which  I  have  ever  been  personally  responsible,  shall  be  distinctly 
heard — “We live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love.’’ 

A  striking  instance  of  that  wide-reaching  change  in  the  terms  of  discussion, 
which  has  imposed  new  conditions  upon  the  higher  literature  of  controversy,  occurs 


at  once  to  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  great  argument  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW  is,  of  course,  a  Protestant  organ, 
and  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  there  might  be  times  when  it  would  bo  the  duty 
of  every  Protestant  platform  to  rail  itself  off  absolutely;  but  it  is  clear  that  that 
time  is  not  now.  Is  there  a  single  cultivated  reader  of  this  REVIEW  who  has 
not  been  glad  to  read  Cardinal  Manning,  Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  or  the  late 
Father  Dalgairns  in  its  pages  ?  The  terms  of  discussion  between  Protestant  ami 
Catholic  a  few  years  ago  would  utterly  have  excluded  anything  of  the  kind ;  but 
the  general  raising  of  literary  standards,  and  the  general  increase  of  literary 
amenity,  have  been  closely  connected  with  other  changes.  Cultivated  and  earnot 
readers  expect  to  have  the  higher  controversies  mapped  out  before  them  in  all 
their  aspects ;  and  all  sides  profit  by  this  arrangement.  The  vulgar  fury  of  pole¬ 
mical  propagandism  is  a  gone  thing  in  such  literature  as  we  have  to  do  with  here. 
The  battles  of  Authority  and  Rationalism,  of  Religion  and  Science,  are  now  fought 
over  fields  so  far-extended,  upon  a  scale  of  motives  so  large,  and  with  such  immense 
variety  of  flank  movements  and  changes  of  front,  that  the  cultivated  reader  who 
does  not  from  time  to  time  see  every  section  of  the  war  soon  learns  that  he  sees  none 
of  it  with  a  vision  that  can  help  him  much. 

In  its  thirteenth  year,  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW  will,  still  faithful  to 
its  title,  endeavour  to  represent  among  other  aspects  of  current  controversy  one 
which  has  lately  not  had  fair  play.  A  distinguished  living  writer  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  have  often  adorned  our  pages,  after  maintaining  that  the  true  logic  of  the 
latest  and  least  friendly-looking  Science  was  not  unfavourable  to  religion,  has  these 
remarks : — 

“In  this  vindication  of  the  modern  view  of  Nature  from  the  imputation  of  irreligious  conse¬ 
quences,  more,  it  must  be  owned,  is  suved  tor  it  than  many  of  its  adherents  eare  to  claim.  It  i  - 
certainly  regarded,  by  its  chief  representatives,  abroad  and  at  home,  as  atheistical,  or  at  least  ;i> 
excluding:  all  theology.  This  is  only  natural  to  minds  that  move  entirely  within  the  scientific 
scheme  of  conceptions  framed  for  the  phenomenal  world,  and  then  force  it  to  serve  in  ulterior 
problems  where  it  fails.  The  path  of  induction,  which  is  so  sufe  to  guide  through  the  physical 
and  historic  fields,  fades  away  in  the  skirting  forests  of  the  Infinite,  and  will  lend  no  one  to 
either  the  sanctuary  of  beauty  or  the  temple  of  worship  hid  within  the  silent  depths.  Of  this 
none  are  more  aware  than  the  men  in  whom  the  pure  scientific  genius  appears  as  only  one  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  larger  nature  and  a  richer  culture— men  like  Herschel,  Oersted,  Faraday— but  it  is 
hid  from  specialists  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all.  from  the  typical  favourites  of  the  medical 
school,  whose  cleverness  early  promotes  them  to  the  public  lecture-room,  and  enlists  them  in 
the  production  of  our  popular  scientific  literature  The  former  order  of  mind  contains  the 
latter,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  contained  Epicurus,  with  much  more  ;  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  latter  speaks  more  directly  home  to  the  congenial  onesidedness  of  an  age,  and  the  read} 
tendency  of  similar  intellects.” 

Now,  it  has  been  arranged  that  in  THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW,  the  higher 
philosophic  minds  at  home  and  abroad  will  render  faithfully  for  general  reading  in 
cultivated  circles  the  reserves,  the  resistance,  the  reaction  of  the  philosophic  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  scientific.  Specialists  and  experts  will,  of 
course,  be  heard  in  our  pages,  but  it  is  intended  that  we  should  now  listen  to  sonic 
larger  and  more  deliberate  utterances  of  “  the  masters  of  such  as  know  ”  upon  the 
ultimate  bearings  of  what  the  specialists  have  to  tell  us. 


Among  the  LEADING  PAPERS  to  appear  in  early  numbers  of 

mentioned  the  following:— 


By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. — The  Courses 
of  Religious  Thought. 

By  GOLDWIN  SMITH.— Puritanism  and  Culture.  A 
series  of  Papers. 

By  Professor  STUBBS. — On  the  Relation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  T.  H.  GREEN,  M.A. — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  :  their  Application  of  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Evolution  to  Thought.  A  series  of 
Papers. 

By  Professor  MONIER  WILLIAMS. —Indian  Reli¬ 
gious  Life.  A  series  of  Papers. 

By  Professor  STANLEY  JEVONS. — John  Stuart  Mill's 
Philosophy  Tested.  A  series  of  Hupei's. 


Studies  in  Science, 

By  Professor  OWEN,  London. 

By  Professor  CLERK-MAXWELL,  Cambridge. 
By  Professor  ROLLESTON,  Oxford. 

By  Professor  HENRY  SMITH,  Oxford. 

By  Professor  TAIT,  Edinburgh. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Glasgow. 

By  Frofessor  WUNDT,  Leipsic. 

Tiy  Professor  FREY,  Zurich. 

By  Professor  HELMHOLTZ,  Berlin. 


the  CONTEMPORARY  may  be 


By  Professor  LOTZE  (of  Gottingen). — On  the  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  A  series  of 
Papers. 

By  Professor  LIGHTFOOT. — An  Examination  of 
“  Supernatural  Religion.”  A  series  of  Papers. 

By  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.— On  Froude'- 
Study  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  A  series  of  Papers. 

By  Dr.  FRIEDRICH. — Cardinal  Manning’s  True 
Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.  A  series  of  Papers. 

By  JAMES  DONALDSON,  LL.D.— On  the  Conditioi 
and  Influence  of  Women  in  Ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  in  the  First  Four  Christian  Centuries. 
Three  Papers. 

On  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Early  Christian  Idea3 
of  Sacrifice.  Three  Papers. 


Early  Numbers  of  the  CONTEMPORARY  will  also  contain  Papers  by 

The  Duke  of  Argyll — Professor  Max  Miiller — Sir  Rutherford  Alcock — M.  Paul  Janet — Canon  Westcott — Frances  Power  Cobbe — 
Principal  Tulloch — Professor  Rawlinson — Canon  Perowne — William  Carruthers — Dr.  Littledale — Lady  Verney — Professor  Seeley — 
Professor  de  Gubernatis — Dr.  Ginsburg — Principal  Fairbairn — Edward  Dowden — Principal  Oaird — The  Rev.  .1.  LI.  Davies — 
Professor  J.  S.  Blackie — Ii.  Stuart  l’oole — Professor  Monier  Williams — M.  Ernest  Renan — John  Ruskin — and  others. 


To  the  existing  features  of  the  REVIEW  two  new  ones  will  be  added,  beginning  ■with  the  January  Xumber.  These  are : — 

First — A  full  Monthly  Estimate  of  all  important  Xew  Books.  These  Notices  and  Reviews  will  he  contributed  by  many  of  the  above-named 
eminent  authors. 

Second — A  monthly  set  of  Information  Papers,  giving  an  account  of  the  Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  America.  These  papers  will  be  furnished  by  writers  of  eminence  in  the  various  countries 
named. 

Several  Sheets  will  be  added  to  each  Monthly  Number  to  afford  room  for  the  new  features  ;  and  the  efficient  assistance  secured  for  these,  as  well  as 
for  the  REVIEW  generally,  enables  me  to  promise  a  work  of  special — I  had  almost  said  of  indispensable — utility  to  every  person  who  takes  an  interest 
>n  those  efforts  of  mind  by  which  alone  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  progress  of  nations  in  knowledge,  enlightenment,  and  civilization. 

ALEXANDER  STRAHAN. 
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NEW  STORY  BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  “  A  Princess  of  Thule,”  “  Madcap  Violet/*  &c. 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE 

Will  begin  in 

GOOD  WORDS 


For  JANUARY. 

The  New  Volume  will  also  contain : 


STEPS  IN  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY.  By  Professors  Pritchard, 
Gehue,  and  A.  H.  Green,  and  Canon  Tristram. 

AMONG  THE  RED  INDIANS.  By  Captain  A.  II.  Markham,  R.N. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  STUDIES.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  the  Rev.  H.’R.  Haweis,  M.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  R.  H-. 
STORY,  D.D.,  and  others. 

MASTER  AND  MAN.  By  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  MODERN  DIFFICULTIES:  Helps  to 
Busy  Men.  By  R.  H.  Hutton,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  and  the  Rev.  Professor 
Wace. 


SERMONS  ON  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

1.  THE  HOUSE  AND  HEALTH.  By  Professor  Corfield. 

2.  INTEMPERANCE.  By  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

3.  THE  MORALE  OF  PHYSICAL  SURROUNDINGS.  By  J.  M.  Fother- 

GILL,  M.D. 

4.  WASTE.  By  Professor  Gairdner,  M.D. 

5.  GIRLS :  their  Physical  and  Moral  Education.  By  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 

M.D. 

6.  COMMERCIAL  MORALITY. 

&c.  &c. 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPERS.  By 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Dean  of  Chester. 

Canon  Vaughan. 


Canon  Wilberforce. 

Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Professor  Candlish. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Ross ;  and  others. 


AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
Major  Butler,  C.B. 

Samuel  Smiles. 

John  Service,  D.D. 
Principal  Shairp. 

Walter  H.  Pollock. 

H.  A.  Page. 


ARTICLES,  by  the  following,  amongst  others  : 

The  Author  of  “  John  Halifax.'* 
Professor  Young . 

George  Smith,  LL.D. 

Professor  Blackie. 

William  Jack,  LL.D, 

Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

WALKS  in  LONDON.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare,  Author  of  “Walks  in  Rome,”  “Cities  of  Italy,”  &c.  2  vols.  crown 
8vo.  with  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  24s. 


BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S  THEOLOGICAL 

and  LITERARY  REMAINS.  Edited  by  Canon  Perowne,  D.D.  Vol.  III. 
Essaye,  Speeches,  Sermons.  Demy  8vo.  20s. 


COLUMBIA  and  CANADA  :  Notes  on  the 

Great  Republic  and  the  New  Dominion.  A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition 
of  “  Westward  by  Rail.”  By  W.  Fraser  Rae.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

**  Fresh  in  matter,  clear  and  forcible  in  expression,  and  from  first  to  last  never  dull.” 

Daily  News. 

•'Bright,  readable,  and  full  of  new  facts  from  beginning  to  end.”—  World. 

"Mr.  Rae  has  fairly  earned  hi9  right  to  a  hearing  on  American  subjects,  and  his  book  raises 
several  questions  of  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Chief  of  these  is  the  future  of 

Canada  discussed  in  the  five  last  chapters . to  us  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.” 

Spectator . 


10  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  December  15, 1877. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.’S 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR  NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

NOTICE.— NEW  STORY  BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF 
“  A  WOMAN'S  TRIALS,”  &c. 

ARE  YOU  MY  WIFE?  By  Grace  Ramsay, 

Author  of  “  Iza’s  Story,”  “  A  Woman's  Trials,”  Sic.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  LAST  of  the  IIADDONS.  By  Mrs. 

Newman,  Author  of  “  Too  Late,”  Sic.  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 

AGAINST  HER  WILL.  By  Annie L. Walker, 

Author  of  “  A  Canadian  Heroine.”  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  Altogether  *  Against  Her  Will  *  is  a  clever,  wholesome  novel,  which  we  can  recommend 

w  ithou  t .  reservation .  ’  ’ — Spectator. 

*“  Against  Her  Will  *  is  a  very  powerful  novel,  and  one  which  we  can  on  every  account 
cordially  recommend  to  our  readers.” — Standard. 

“  The  book  is  lull  of  good  and  careful  work  from  end  to  end,  and  very  much  above  the 
average  level  of  merit.”— Graphic. 

"  *  Against  Her  Will  ’  is  a  novel  of  sterling  merit."— Scotsman. 

THE  SIEGE  of  VIENNA:  a  Novel.  By 

Caroline  Pichleh.  (From  the  German.)  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 


THE  TRUST  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Jean 

Le  Peur.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  To  write  a  purely  domestic  tale  which  is  so-  far  from  dull  is  a  considerable  achievement. 

. Each  of  the  characters  has  a  strongly-marked  nature  of  his  or  her  own . Becky 

Wilson  is  a  fine  portrait  which  must  clearly  be  from  life.  The  book  should  be  read." 

Athenaeum. 

THE  HOUSE  of  CLARISFORD  :  a  Prophecy. 

By  Frederick  Woodman.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

THE  RECTOR  of  OXBURY  :  a  Novel.  By 

James  B.  Baynard.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

This  book  is  readable,  and  the  author’s  style  is  good.  It  has  considerable  interest  as  a 
testimony  against  Dissent  in  its  social  aspects  ;  and  a  revelation  of  the  interior  life  of  certain 
sects,  whose  ministers  are  their  servants  in  a  servile  and  irritating  sense;  unsuspected  by  the 
world  outside  these  communities.”— Spectator. 

"  The  picture  we  have  in  these  volumes . will  come  upon  mo6t  readers  altogether  as  a 

startling  revelation  of  certain  aspects  of  Voluntaryism.”— Graphic. 

“  This  is  a  very  good  novel,  written  throughout  in  a  generous  catholic  spirit . The  book 

is  full  of  kindly  humour,  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers.” — Standard. 

"  In  the  descriptions . there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  liveliness.” — Saturday  Review • 

“  The  picture  is  edifying.”— Guardian. 


LAWRENCE  LOFTEWALDE.  By  Arthur 

Hamilton.  3  vols.  31s.  6d.  [This  day. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS,  & c. 

EACH  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  REIGN  of  ROSAS;  or,  South  American 

Sketches.  By  E.  C.  Fernau.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  ALPINE  FOX-DOG :  a  Love 

Story.  By  Cecil  Clarke.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [  This  day. 


HOLIDAY  RAMBLES  in  ORDINARY 

PLACES.  By  a  Wife  with  her  Husband.  Republished  from  the  Spectator . 

Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“  Charming  sketches . ..The  delightful  atmosphere  of  intellectual  indolence  pervades 

the  book . Exhilarating  narratives.”— Daily  News. 

”  The  book  may  best  be  described  as  Charles  Lamb,  plus  the  subtle  humour  of  a  meta¬ 
physician.  To  those  who  know  its  history,  it  is  a  double  study  of  a  great  critic  as  well  as  of  ‘a 
wile  with  her  husband.’  ”— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 


PONTIUS  PILATE  :  a  Drama.  By  Jeanie 

Morison,  Author  of  “  Snatches  of  SoDg.”  Crown  8vo. 


LAPSED,  but  not  LOST :  a  Story  of  Roman 

Carthage.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.”  Crown  8vo. 
price  5s. 

MEMOIR  of  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

By  his  Brother,  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  One  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Cheap  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Illustrations,  9s. 

*" u  A  fitting  monument  erected  with  the  true  6elf-forgetfulness  of  a  loving  brother  and  a 
faithful  biographer.”— Times. 

“  The  portrait  of  a  great  orator  and  pastor  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted  man,” 

Church  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ATHEISM. 

By  J.  8.  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


POETICAL  REMAINS  and  LETTERS  of 

the  late  Rev.  THOMAS  WHYTEHEAD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  With  Introductory  Memoir,  and  a  Preface  by  the  Dean  °of 
Chester.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SKETCHES  from  NATURE,  with  Pen  and 

Pencil.  By  Lady  Verney,  Author  of  “  Stone  Edge,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

“  Gay  in  blue  and  gold,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  will  be  found  no  less  pleasant  to  the 
Bund  when  its  pages  are  turned  over.”— Scotsman. 


BROAD  OUTLINES  of  LONG  YEARS  in 

AUSTRALIA.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  of  Binnum  Binnum.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 

FROM  a  BED  of  ROSES.  By  Cuthbert  Hope. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [This  day. 

FERNVALE  :  a  Novel.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

[This  day. 

THE  EARL  of  EFFINGHAM.  By  Lalla 

M‘Dowell.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  SUSSEX  IDYL.  By  Clementina  Black. 

Crown  8vo.  7  s.  6d. 

VANESSA  FAIRE.  By  George  Joseph. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HARRINGTON  ;  or,  the  Exiled  Royalist  : 

a  Tale  of  the  Hague.  By  Frederick  Spencer  Bird.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

LILIAN.  By  G.  Beresford  FitzGerald, 

Author  of  “  As  the  Fates  Would  Have  It.”  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


ARVELON  :  a  First  Poem.  By  W.  J.  Dawson. 

Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

FAREWELL  TO  LIFE ;  or,  Lyrical  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  British  Peers  in  Art.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late 
Patrick  Nasmyth.  By  Richard  Langley.  Dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  NEW  ZEALANDER  on  LONDON 

BRIDGE ;  or,  Moral  Ruins  of  the  Modem  Babylon.  By  a  M.L.C.  In  wrapper, 
price  Is. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY  &  CO.,  10  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 
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TRAVELS  in  the  FOOTSTEPS  of  BRUCE 

in  ALGERIA  and  TUNIS.  By  Lieut.-Col.  R.  L.  Playfair.  Royal  4to. 
with  numerous  Facsimile  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Bruce,  in  Photo¬ 
gravure,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  £3  3s. 

“  Much  useful  information  and  many  valuable  hints  to  all  who  may  design  to  travel  in  lands 
still  but  little  known  to  many  a  well-travelled  European.  Handsomely  bound  and  well 
printed,  his  book  should  take  high  rank  among  the  multitude  of  its  peers.” _ Times. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  of  SYRIA,  PALESTINE, 

and  the  HOLY  LAND.  By  Mrs.  Richard  Burton.  Second  Edition,  2  vols. 
demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  24s. 

**  Mrs.  Burton  presents  us  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  outer  as  well  as  the  inner  life  of  the 
Syrians.  We  welcome  her  book  the  more  warmly  because  it  may  be  long  before  any  one  with 
equal  powers  of  observation  enjoys  equal  opportunities  of  instructing  us  .—Pall  Hall  Gazette . 


THE  ARMENIAN  CAMPAIGN  of  1877  : 

Diary  of  the  Campaign  of  1877  in  Armenia  and  Koordiatan.  By  Charles 
Williams,  one  of  the  Special  Correspondents  attached  to  the  Staff  of  Ghazi 
Ahmed  Mouktar  Pasha.  [Shortly. 


LIFE  in  the  MOFUSIL  ;  or,  Civilian  Life  in 

Lower  Bengal.  By  an  Ex-Civilian.  Large  post  8vo.  cloth.  [Shortly. 


THE  SECRET  HISTORY  of  the  FENIAN 

CONSPIRACY;  its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications.  By  John  Rutherford. 
2  vols.  large  post  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

“  A  very  remarkable  work . We  must  say  in  all  candour  and  honesty  that,  apart  from 

occasional  slips,  and  notwithstanding  the  evident  animus  of  the  writer,  the  work  under  our 
notice  ia  one  of  much  historical  value  and  no  small  degree  of  literary  merit.”-  Dublin  Hat  ion. 


THE  FOLKESTONE  RITUAL  CASE  : 

the  Arguments  delivered  before  tlie  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
by  Sir  James  Stephen,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Charles,  Q.G.,  on  behalf  of 
the  Appellant ;  and  by  Archibald  James  Stephens,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  on  behalf  of  the  Respondents  ;  together  with  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  Case,  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Penzance,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  COLLECTED 

WORKS.  Author’s  Edition,  5  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  each  6s. 

Vol.  I.  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEVELDE  :  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

Vol.  II.  EDWIN  THE  FAIR  and  ISAAC  COMNENUS. 

Vol.  HI.  THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW,  ST.  CLEMENT’S  EVE,  Ac. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.  will  contain  the  Prose  Works. 


SHAKSPERE  :  a  Critical  Study  of  His  Mind 

and  Art.  By  Edward  Dowden.  Third  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

“  Entitled  to  the  honourable  distinction  due  to  thoroughly  prepared  materials  and  elaborate 

workmanship . Every  page  bears  such  marks  of  thought  and  care,  both  in  matter  and  in 

manner.” — Examiner, 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 


NEW  WORKS. 

- i - 


NOTICE.— NOW  READY,  VICTOR  HUGO’S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  HISTORY  of  a  CRIME  :  Testimony  o f 

an  Eye-Witness.  First  Day  and  Second  Day.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
price  21s. 

CHARLES  SUMNER’S  LIFE  and  LETTERS. 

2  vols.  36s. 

A  THIRD  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OP 

NEW  IRELAND:  Political  Sketches  and 

Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Alex.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  30s. 

The  Times  Interesting  and  amusing  volumes . written  in  a  generous,  genial  spirit. 

and  can  hardly  fail  to  promote  the  patriotic  desire  of  the  author  (that  a  better  feeling  may 
spring  up  between  England  and  Ireland). ..  .We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  information 
with  which  these  volumes  are  filled.” 

FLOODING  the  SAHARA.  By  Donald 

Mackenzie.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

[Now  ready . 

MODERN  PHILOSOPHY.  From  Descartes 

to  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann.  By  Francis  Bowen,  A.M.,  Alford  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College-  1  vol. 
demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  14s.  [Ready. 

MONT  BLANC :  a  Treatise  on  its  Geodesical 

and  Geological  Constitution— its  Transformations,  and  the  Old  and  Modern 
State  of  its  Glaciers.  By  Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc.  Translated  by  B.  Buck- 
nall.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  120  Illustrations,  14s.  [Ready. 

BY  LAND  and  OCEAN  ;  or,  the  Journal  and 

Letters  of  a  Tour  Round  the  World  by  a  Young  Girl,  who  went  to  South 
Australia  with  a  Lady  Friend,  then  alone  to  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Sydney, 
Singapore,  China,  Japan,  and  Across  the  Continent  of  America  home.  By 
F.  L.  Rains.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  cloth,  7b.  6d.  [Ready. 

VOL.  II.  of  MEN  of  MARK:  a  Gallery  of 

Thirty-six  Cabinet-size  Photographs,  by  Lock  and  Whitfield  (taken  from  Life), 
of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  day.  Printed  in  Permanent  Photography. 
With  brief  Biographical  Notices.  4  to.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  25s.  [Ready. 
The  Daily  News  says  :  “  This  book  contains  thirty-six  portraits  of  living  celebrities,  which 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  admirably  executed.” 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.” 

IN  THE  LEVANT.  By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d.  [JYow  ready. 

AMONG  the  TURKS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Hamlin,  for  Thirty-five  Years  a  Resident  in  Turkey.  Crown  8vo.  about  375 
pages,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY-TELLER.  A 

Medley  for  the  Season  of  Turkey  and  Mince-Pie — Pantomime  and  Plum- 
Pudding— Smiles,  Tears,  and  Frolics — Charades,  Ghosts,  and  Christmas  Trees. 
By  Old  Hands  and  New  Ones.  Crown  8vo.  with  52  Illustrations,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  of  JESCHYLUS. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
u  By  means  of  scholarship,  poetical  taste,  and  careful  study  of  the  best  English  models,  Mr. 
Morshead  has  produced  a  version  fitted  to  give  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  English 
readers,  and  worthy  to  take  a  high  rank  among  our  classical  translations.”— ^Saturday  Review. 


THE  CHRIST  CHILD ;  and  other  Poems. 

By  Edward  Byron  Nicholson,  Principal  Librarian  of  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

“Very  bad  verse— artificial  and  affected  in  language,  crude  and  obscure  in  idea . Persons 

thus  christened  may  be  predestined  to  make  themselves  ridiculous . Ilia  verses  are  rubbish, 

pure  and  simple,  from  beginning  to  end.”—  IPorW. 

“  No  piece  which  does  not  possess  some  grace  or  tenderness,  or  touch  of  fancy  or  of  humour. 
. Proves  the  presence  amongst  us  of  a  man  of  true  poetical  feeling  and  culture.” — Icadnuy. 

“Among  the  writers  of  verse  he  should  have  an  unusual  prospect  of  distinction . What¬ 

ever  style  Mr.  Nicholson  chooses  to  employ  he  uses  with  grace  and  skill.” — 5 yectator . 


THE  CANON  of  the  BIBLE  :  its  Formation, 

History,  and  Fluctuations.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition,  small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

“  The  work  is  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  It  deserves 
vide  circulation."— Athenaeum. 


THE  FIGHT  of  FAITH  :  a  New  Volume  of 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Third  Edition,  crown  Svo. 

cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  Few  men  of  intellectual  eminence  are  accustomed  to  express  in  this  way  their  deepest 
thoughts,  and  most  of  what  Mr.  Brooke  has  to  say  is  worthy  of  attention.'’ 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


THE  GOSPELofHOME  LIFE.  ByMARKE  vans. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

*'  Every  page  is  suggestive;  and  almost  every  sentence  helps  to  place  the  author’s  conceptions 
in  a  clearer  light.  Thought  is  linked  to  thought  in  close  connexion  and  expressed  in  simple 
and  vigorous  language.”— Scotsman. 


SIX  NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  WRECK  of  the  GROSVENOR.  3  vols. 

price  31s.  6d. 

“  Extraordinarily  interesting . We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  book  a  fascinating 

one . It  is  admirably  written,  in  a  clear  and  fluent  style,  which  never  permits  the  reader’s 

attention  to  flag  for  a  moment,  and  it  abounds  in  descriptive  passages  full  of  force  and  colour." 

Spectator. 

FIVE  CHIMNEY  FARM.  By  Mary  A.  M. 

Hoppus.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

“  We  are  only  too  speedily  taken  across  the  Channel  to  Paris,  where  things  are  hastening 

towards  the  Revolution . Contrasts  and  transitions  of  this  kind,  when  judiciously 

managed,  must  always  be  effective,  at  all  events  when  the  talent  ot  the  author  is  so  versatile 

as  that  of  Miss  Hoppus . Miss  Hoppus  often  reminds  us  of  the  author  of  ‘  Alice  Lorraine.”  * 

Saturday  Review. 

“  It  is  both  pleasant  and  powerful.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ill 

PROUD  MAISIE.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 

“  The  writing  of  the  work  is  excellent . 1  Proud  Maisie  ’  is  a  readable,  clever  novel, 

which  keeps  the  reader’s  attention  fixed  to  its  clos e."— Athenaeum. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  CHILDREN.  By  Dutton 

Cook,  Author  of  “  Hobson’s  Choice.” 

“  Well  deserves  to  be  a  popular  favourite.”— Graphic. 

“  One  of  those  rare  but  welcome  articles,  a  really  first-rate  novel.”— John  Bull. 

“  Exceedingly  interesting.”—  World. 


A  YOUNG  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  Harriette 

Bowra.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 

“  This  is  a  stepmother’s  story,  and  as  stepmothers  have  been  rather  hardly  treated,  both  in 
novels  and  on  the  stage,  it  is  only  just  that  their  view  of  the  position  should  for  once  be  fully 
presented.”— Daily  News. 

“  Very  well  worth  reading.” — Standard. 

JASPER  DEANE.  By  John  Saunders, 

Author  of  “  Abel  Drake’s  Wife.”  1  vol. 

“  We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  the  story,  which,  unpretending  as  it  is,  cannot  fail  to 
please  and  interest  any  reader  who  once  begins  it  ."—John  Dull. 


THE  STORY  of  OUR  FATHER’S  LOYE, 

told  to  Children ;  being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Theology  for 
Children.  By  Mark  Evans.  Fep.  Svo.  with  4  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


SAMUEL  BRECK.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

“  Will  find  favour  at  Mr.  Mudie's,  and  attract  a  wide  circle  of  readers . The  book  ia 

admirable,  and  fulfilsdts  promise  to  the  very  end."— Standard. 

“  A  very  agreeable  volume . very  pleasant  reading.”— Daily  News. 

“  A  very  readable  volume.”— Field. 
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SOCIETYfor  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. 

r cp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth  boards,  each  2s.  6d, 

BUDDHISM  ;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 

Gautama,  the  Buddha.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

HINDUISM.  By  Monier  Williams,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
ISLAM  and  its  FOUNDER.  By  J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  B.A., 

Principal,  La  Martini &re  College,  Lucknow. 

The  Heathen  World  and  St.  Paul. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth  boards,  each  2s. 

ST.  PAUL  in  GREECE.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Davies,  M.A., 

Charterhouse,  Godaiming. 

ST.  PAUL  in  DAMASCUS  and  ARABIA.  By  the  Rev. 

G  forge  Rawlinson,  M.A„  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Camden  Professor  ot  Ancient  History, 
Oxford. 

ST.  PAUL  at  ROME.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

ST.  PAUL  in  ASIA  MINOR,  and  at  the  SYRIAN  ANTIOCH. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Plumttre,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Vicar  of  Bickley,  Kent. 


Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments. 

Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards,  each  2s. 

BABYLONIA  (The  HISTORY  of).  By  the  late  George 

Smith,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  If.  Sayce,  Assistant  Professor  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Oxford. 

GREEK  CITIES  and  ISLANDS  of  ASIA  MINOR.  By 

W.  S.  W.  VAOX,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 


BOYLE  LECTURES,  1870.  WHAT  IS  NATURAL 

THEOLOGY  ?  An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Cumulative  Evidence  of  Many  Witnesses  to 
God.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  ot  King's  College,  London,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

riOR.E  PAULIN  JE  ;  or,  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of 

St.  Paul.  By  William  Pally,  M.A.  With  Notes,  Appendix,  and  Preface,  by* J.  S. 
llOWSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards.  3s. 

ARGUMENT  from  PROPHECY  (The).  By  the  Rev.  Brown- 

LO\v  Maitland,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Scepticism  and  Faith,”  me.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  Gd. 

A  MANUAL  of  the  LITANY,  with  Questions  for  Examination. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kakslakg,  M.A.,  "Vicar  of  Westcott,  Dorking.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  Is. 

J IIE  MISSIONARY  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  A  Course  of 

Six  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  on  Sunday  Afternoons  after  Easter, 
1M7,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of Lichfield,  the  Rev.  F.  Pigou,  M.A. .the  Rev.  W.D.  Maclagan, 
M.A..  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  G.F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  and  the  Lord 
Archbishop  ot  York.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards.  Is.  4d. 

SOME  WITNESSES  for  the  FAITH.  Six  Sermons,  preached 

at  the  request  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  on  Sunday  Afternoons  after  Easter,  1877.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  4d. 


SKETCHES  of  CHURCH  HISTORY  in  SCOTLAND.  By 

the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 


THE  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  the  CRESCENT  in  ASIA. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  B.  A.,  Author  of  “  Turning  Points  ofEnglish  Church  History  ” 
&e.  Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 


FIFTH  CONTINENT  (The),  with  the  Adjacent  Islands ;  heino- 

an  Account  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guinea,  with  Statistical  Information  to 
the  latest  date.  By  CHARLES  11.  Eden,  Author  of  ”  Australia's  Heroes,"  me.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Map,  cloth  boards,  5s. 


LITTLE  BROWN  GIRL  (The) :  a  Story  for  Children.  By 

Esme  Stuart.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 

CLARY’S  CONFIRMATION :  a  Tale  for  very  Poor  Girls. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  Is.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

DRIFTED  AWAY:  a  Tale  of  Adventure.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 

boards,  2s.  Gd.  ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 


OUR  VALLEY.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Children  of  Seeligs- 

berg,”  Si c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. :  gilt  edges,  3s. 

OM  EN  HARTLEY ;  or,  Ups  and  Downs :  a  Tale  of  the  Land 

ami  Sea.  By  William  H.  G.  Kingston.  Esq.,  Author  of  “The  Settlers,"  &e.  &c. 
Crown  8 vo.  cloth  boards.  2s.  Gd, ;  gilt  edges,  3s. 


SHEPHERD  of  ARDMUIR  (The).  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  hoards, 

price  2s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  3s.  7 

SNOWBALL  SOCIETY  (The):  a  Story  for  Children.  Bv 

M.  Bramstox,  Author  of"  Rosamond  Ferrars,"  Stc.SiC.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  2s.  Gd'; 
gut  edges,  3s.  ’ 

SNOW  FORT  and  the  FROZEN  LAKE  (The)  :  or,  Christmas 

Holidays  at  Pond  House.  By  Eadgvth.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.i  gilt  edges,  3s. 

GIRLS  of  BREDON  (The),  and  MANOR-HOUSE  STORIES. 

By  Mrs.  Stanley  Leatiies.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

TWO  VOYAGES  and  WHAT  CAME  of  THEM.  By  the 

Author  ot  "Motherless  Maggie,”  Si  c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s. ;  gilt  edges,  2sT  6d. 

THE  GREAT  CAPTAIN :  an  Eventful  Chapter  in  Spanish 

History.  By  Ulick  R.  Burke,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  ;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

SEPPI.  Adapted  from  the  German  of  Franz  Hoffmann,  bv 

M.  MONTGOMERIE  Campbell.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 

STORIES  from  ITALIAN  HISTORY.  By  B.  Montgomerie 

Ranking.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  2s. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


TOWNSEND'S  MANUAL  of  DATES.  Entirely  remodelled, 

and  edited  by  Frederick  Martin,  Editor  of  the  44  Statesman’s  Year  Book”  (the  Fifth 
Edition),  pp.  1100,  half-bound,  18s. 

‘‘In  a  volume  of  1082  puges.  which  is  ns  compendious  in  its  information  as  in  its  form,  it  com¬ 
prises,  in  u  well-digested  form,  all  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  type  aud  arrangement  make  it  easy  for  reference.”— Saturday  Review. 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS.  “  We  feel  constrained  first  of 

all  to  deal  with  those  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Warne  and  Co.,  because  of  the 
great  variety  they  present— books  suitable  lor  all  uges,  books  illustrated  in  every  style  of 
art,  and  books  lull  of  dearly-loved  nursery  rhymes,  which  will  never  lose  their  charm. 
To  know  exactly  how'  rich  are  their  resources  we  should  advise  all  large  buyers—either 
for  shops,  for  libraries,  or  the  family  ciicle— to  get  an  illustrated  eatulogue,  and  then, 
indeed,  the  taste  must  be  fastidious  if  it  cannot  find  the  book  to  please  for  baby  or  child, 
young  mau  or  maiden,  father,  mother,  or  grandparent."—  Weekly  Times,  December  8. 


Now  ready,  gratis  on  application, 

WARNE’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  GIFT 

BOOKS.  Elegant  Presentation  Works.  Juvenile  and  Picture  Toy  Books,  in  price  from 
75s.  toGd.,  all  strongly  bound.  Also  a  General  Catalogue  of  Standard  Works  for  the 
Library,  me.,  forwarded  post  free. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

WILDCAT  TOWER :  a  Book  for  Boys.  By  G.  Christopher 

Davies,  Author  of  44  The  Sw'an  and  her  Crew.” 

44  The  illustrations  of  this  thorough  4  boy’s  book  ’  are  admirable . A  volume  of  enticing 

aspect."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  present  work  is  distinguished  by  like  exhilarating  qualities  as  in  ‘  The  Swan,’  and  is 
no  less  skilful  in  conveying  know  ledge  of  natural  objects  in  an  unobtrusive  way.” 

Daily  News. 

44  The  tone  of  the  book  is  hearty  and  lively  throughout,  and  the  author  doubtless  describes 
not  a  little  of  his  own  experience.  The  volume  is  bound  in  a  very  liundsome  ornamental 
cover,  uud  the  promise  of  the  outside  is  more  than  fulfilled  within.” 

Manchester  Examiner  and  Times. 

44  A  better  or  more  attractive  hook,  as  a  Christmas  present  to  a  bright  boy,  we  do  not  know  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  book  of  the  season  for  boys.” — Oswestry  Advertiser. 


Square  crown  8vo.  with  original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON.  A  New  and  Unabridged 

Translation  from  the  Original,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  PAT7LL. 

‘‘This  charming  story  of  adventure  will  never  grow'  old-fashioned,  and  in  the  edition  before 
us  we  have  an  entirely  new  translation,  and  the  experienced  hand  of  Mrs.  Pauli  is  not  less 
successf  ul  here  than  in  her  other  admirable  translations." — Manchester  Examiner  and  Tinas. 


Square  crown  8vo.  with  600  new  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  MODERN  PLAYMATE :  a  New  Book  of  Games,  Sports, 

and  Diversions  for  Boys  of  all  Ages.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD. 

44  Very  complete  and  accurate."— Spectator. 

I  44  As  the  boy  readers,  who  delight  in  its  section  on  athletic  sports,  would  perhaps  say,  it 
leaves  the  4  Boy’s  Own  Books  ’  of  other  days  absolutely  nowhere,  and  is  as  superior  to  them, 
I  in  fact,  as  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  the  old  Penzance  coach.” — Daily  News. 


Square  crown  8vo.  with  250  choice  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HOME  BOOK  for  YOUNG  LADIES.  Edited  by 

Mrs.  Valentine. 

”  It  w'ould  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  thoroughly  acceptable  book  as  a  gift  to  any  young  lady 
or  gentleman  than  the  handsome  and  attractive  volume  before  us."— Queen. 


ENTIRE  NEW  EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  PEPPER’S  BOOK. 

Enlarged  and  Revised  to  Date. 

Square  crown  8vo.  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  9s. 

CYCLOPAEDIC  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED.  By  J.  H.  Pepper, 

With  Additions,  embracing  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  Magnetism  (the  Telephone,  me. i. 
Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Chemistry. 


THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS. 

From  the  Times,  December  7,  1877  :— 44  Brightly  bound,  legibly  printed,  with  portraits  arul 
original  illustrations,  each  volume  containing  the  whole  of  a  poet’s  works,  and  all  of  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  everybody’s  means— the  series  makes  us  marvel  how'  there  cun  be 
purchasers  enough  to  make  sueh  an  enterprise  profitable  to  the  publishers.” 

THE  LANSDOWNE  POETS.  Entirely  New  Edition,  with 

Oxford  Red-Line  Border,  including  Original  Notes,  Steel  Portraits,  and  Pull-Page 
Engravings. 

N.B.— The  44  Lansdowne  Poets ’’are  now  without  a  rival  in  completeness  and  production. 
Besides  being  the  cheapest  series  issued,  they  are  the  most  modern  in  style  und  elegant  in 
appearance. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  each  3s.  6d. 

bound,  each  8s. 


Shakespeare. 

Longfellow. 

Byron. 

Eliza  Cook. 
Scott. 

Hood. 

Burns. 


Moore. 

Cow  per. 
Wordsworth. 
Mrs.  Hemans. 
Shelley . 

Pope. 

Mack  ay. 


or  in  morocco,  elegantly 

Goldsmith. 

Milton. 

Dodd’s  Beauties  of  Shake¬ 
speare, 

Montgomery  (J.I 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the 
Poets. 


Also,  uniform  in  size,  without  Red-line  Border. 


Songs,  Sacred,  &c.  I  Legendary  Ballads.  I  Keats. 

Golden  Leaves,  &e.  The  Poet’s  Year.  Coleridge. 

Laurel  and  Lyre.  |  Campbell. 

The  first  edition  of  70,000  volumes  is  nearly  exhausted. 


WARNE’S  JUVENILE  LITERATURE. 

NIGHT  CAPS  for  GOOD  LITTLE  HEARTS.  A  Series  of 

Large-type  Books’ for  Children,  elegantly  printed  aud  fully  Illustrated  throughout 
In  Pott  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  each  Is.  6d. 

Old  Night  Caps.  )  Little  Night  Caps. 

New  Night  Cups.  I  Baby  Night  Cups. 

Big  Night  Caps.  |  Fairy  Night  Caps. 

Little  Tales  for  Tiny  Tots. 

“  The  quaintly  named  flight  of  booklets,  all  alike  in  one  thing,  their  wealth  of  amusement 
having  the  true  childish  ring.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

‘•llumour  and  pathos  are  skilfully  combined  in  several  of  the  tales  in  this  series,  and  the 
volumes,  written  for  very  young  readers,  are  printed  in  very  large  type.” 

Manchester  Examiner  and  Time--. 

‘‘Each  of  these  little  volumes  contains  a  variety  of  tales,  which  are  admirably  suited  for 
very  juvenile  leaders.”— Manchester  Courier. 


Pott  8 vo.  cloth  gilt,  each  Is.  6d. 

LITTLE  SUSY’S  LIBRARY.  A  Series  of  Large-type  Books 

for  Children,  elegantly  printed  and  fully  Illustrated  throughout. 

Little  Susy’s  Six  Birthdays.  I  The  Charity  Bazaar. 

Little  Susy’s  Little  Servants.  The  Bird’s-Nest  Stories. 

Little  Susy’s  Six  Teachers  |  Nelly  Rivers’  Great  Riches. 

Stories  Told  in  the  Wood. 


LITTLE  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

Imperial  16mo.  with  choice  Original  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

SEVEN  O’CLOCK:  a  Home  Story.  By  Janie  Brockman. 

"Little  readers  will  hail  this  addition  to  their  library,  and  not  easily  tire  of  Loo’s  disastrous 
little  pranks."— Jjir/ningham  Midland  Counties  Herald. 


LONDON  :  77  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS,  W.C. ; 
4  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. ;  AND  43  PICCADILLY,  W. 


LONDON:  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO. 
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PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  JANUARY  NUMBER,  to  be  ready  on  December  20,  will  be  commenced  a  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN, 

AND 

A  STORY  BY  BRET  HARTE,  ENTITLED 

THE  HOODLUM  BAND. 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  of  TEMPLE  BAR  will  contain  the  commencement  of  a  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  by  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 

Author  of  “  Archie  Lovell,”  “  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her,”  &c.,  to  be  called 

JET;  HER  FACE  OR  HER  FORTUNE. 


NEW  WORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  NARRATIVE  of  an  EXPELLED 

CORRESPONDENT.  By  Frederick  Boyle,  late  at  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Czar  in  Bulgaria.  Demy  Svo.  14s. 

LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  John  Doran,  F.S.  A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  &c.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  30s. 

AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author 
of  “  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  24s. 


FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  By 

One  who  has  Endured  it.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst. 
Demy  8vo.  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ANTIQUITY.  From 

the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker,  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  First  Volume.  Demy  8vo.  21s. 

THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  26s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY. 

From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  unpublished  Documents.  By 
Lieut.  Charles  Rathboxe  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S. 
2  vols.  demy  8vo.  3Gs. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  Source.  By  Frederick  Crowicst, 
Author  of  “  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  21s. 


PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  ‘’Studies  in  English  Art.”  Large  crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  the  literature  of  the  day  in  England  with  which  these  Pastorals  can 
he  fitly  compared.”— Examiner. 

LIFE  of  THEODORE  EDWARD  HOOK. 

By  Richard  H.  Dalton  Barham.  New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The  Burlington  Library.” 


JAMES’S  NAVAL  HISTORY  of  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  From  the  Declaration  of  War  by  France,  in  1793,  to  the 
Accession  of  George  IV.  By  William  James.  With  a  continuation 
of  the  History  down  to  the  Buttle  of  Navarino,  hv  Captain  Chamieu. 
Embellished  with  Portraits  of  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge, 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  Sir  Nesbit 
Willoughby.  6  vols.  crown  8vo.  36s. 

“  This  book  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  too  high  praise  to  assert  that  it  approaches 
as  nearly  to  perfection,  in  its  own  line,  as  any  historical  work  perhaps  ever  did.” 

Edinburgh  Jicview. 


LITERARY  PRESENTS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


LIFE  and  WORKS  of  JANE  AUSTEN. 

Bentley’s  Complete  Edition.  6  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Miss  Austen 
and  other  Illustrations,  large  cleur  type,  on  good  paper,  and  printed  by 
Spottiswoode,  06s. 

FRANK  BUCKLAND’S  CURIOSITIES  of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  neatly  bound,  14s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS  ;  or,  Mirth 

and  Marvels.  Crown  4to.  with  CO  beautiful  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  and  Tenniel,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  Carmine 

Edition.  Large  8vo.  with  the  17  Original  Steel  Engravings  by  Cruikshar.k 
and  Leech,  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards,  10s.  Gd. 

***  Other  Editions  of  these  famous  Legends  are  kept  in  stock  by  all  Booksellers, 
varying  in  price  from  24s.  to  2s.  Gd. 

THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  Wood.  8vo.  with  5G  Illustrations,  12s. 

“  *  Through  Holland  ’  is  one  of  the  very  best  descriptions  we  have  seen_so  distinctly  marked 
that  the  reader  can  almost  see  the  very  places  and  people  described.” — News  of  the  World. 

THE  HEAVENS:  an  Illustrated  Handbook 

of  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Amedee  Guillem  in.  Edited  by  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  F.R.A.S.  An  entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition,  embodying  all 
the  Latest  Discoveries  in  Astronomical  Science,  demy  8vo.  with  nearly  200 
Illustrations,  12s. 

MARVELS  of  the  HEAVENS.  From  the 

French  of  Flammarion.  By  Mrs.  Lockyer,  Translator  of  “  The  Heavens.” 
Crown  Svo.  with  48  Illustrations,  5s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  FIFTEEN 

DECISIVE  BATTLES  of  the  WORLD.  Twenty-seventh  Edition,  crown 
8 vo.  6s. 

SIR  EDWARD  CREASY’S  HISTORY  of 

the  OTTOMAN  TURKS,  from  the  Beginning  of  their  Empire  to  the  Present 
Time.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

JOHN  TIMBS’S  EARLY  and  LATER  WITS 

and  HUMOURISTS,  their  Lives  and  their  Wit,  from  Swift -to  Thackeray. 
4  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits,  24s. 

GUIZOT’S  LIFE  of  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Crown  Svo.  with  4  Portraits,  Gs. 

MIGNET’S  LIFE  of  MARY  STUART. 

Crown  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  Gs. 

THE  COOKERY  BOOKS  of  CHARLES 

ELME  FRANCATELLI. 

I.  THE  MODERN  COOK.  1 .500  Recipes,  60  Illustrations,  12s. 

II.  THE  COOK’S  GUIDE.  1,000  Recipes,  with  Illustrations,  5s. 

THE  WITCHES’  FROLIC,  and  THE  SMUG- 

GLER’S  LEAP.  Each  sold  separately,  Illustrated  by  an  entirely  New  Art, 
by  Jane  Cook. 

A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  source  by  Fkedehick  Chowest,  Author  of 
“  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  21s. 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  POPULAR 

NOVELS.  24  vols.  crown  Svo.  price  £7  4s.  with  an  Illustration  to  each 
Volume. 

PRESENTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

THE  CHANNINGS.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

A  Present  for  Boys.  Crown  Svo^Gs. 

HE  WOULD  BE  A  SOLDIER.  By  R. 

Mounteney  Jephsox.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  Gs. 

“  A  clever,  rollicking  story  which  will  be  as  popular  as  *  Verdant  Green.’  ” — World. 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY’S  WORKS. 

I.  MISUNDERSTOOD.  Ss. ;  or  Illustrated  by  Du  Manrier,  7s.  6d. 

II.  THROWN  TOGETHER.  6s.  I  IV.  TOWN  CRIER.  5s. 

III.  THWARTED.  .  5s.  I  V.  WILD  MIKE.  3s.  6d. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  1G  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and  G8  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  21s. 

COMPENDIUM  of  GEOGRAPHY  and 

TRAVEL  in  AFRICA,  for  General  Reading.  Bused  on  Hellwald’s 
“  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker.”  Edited  and  Extended  by  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.G.  S.  With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  II.  ; 
Keane,  B.A. 

“It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  tolerabl 3-  complete  general  view  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  African  geography  ;  the  natural  features  of  the  continent,  its 
many  kingdoms,  states,  and  colonies,  with  their  inhabitants,  are  concisely  described, 
as  well  as  the  productions  and  legitimate  commerce  of  its  various  regions,  and  the 
roots  and  branches  of  its  great  malady,  the  slave-trade,  which  affects  it  so  deeply  in 
every  part.” — Extract  from  Preface. 

To  be  followed  by  EUROPE — ASIA  —  NORTH  AMERICA  — 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES,  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 
— AUSTRALASIA. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Map  and  24  Wood  Engravings,  cloth,  21s. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  MILES  on  the 

AMAZON  and  its  TRIBUTARIES.  By  C.  Barrington  Brown, 
Assoc.  R.S.M.,  Author  of  “  Canoe  and  Camp  Life  in  British  Guiana”  ; 
and  William  Lidstone,  C.E. 

The  Authors  were  members  of  an  expedition  sent  out  in  1873  by  the 
Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  to  report  on  certain  territories 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Though  scarcely  two 
years  in  the  country,  they  were  enabled,  through  the  great  facilities 
for  travel  afforded  them,  to  see  more  than  others  visiting  those  regions 
with  ordinary  means  at  their  disposal  could  hope  to  do  in  tive.  From 
their  notes  of  the  incidents,  characters,  and  adventures  they  met  with 
in  the  course  of  their  journeys,  which  extended  over  more  than  15,000 
miles,  the  present  volume  has  been  framed. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Gs. 

THE  HEROES  of  YOUNG  AMERICA.  By 

Ascott  R.  Hope,  Author  of  “A  Peck  of  Troubles,”  “  A  Book  about 
Boys,”  “  A  Book  about  Dominies,”  Sec.  Sec. 

“  The  biographies  are  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  are  of  a  kind  in  which 
most  boys  would  take  delight,  though  Mr.  Hope’s  book  has  higher  aims  than  that  of 
merely  furnishing  interest  and  excitement  for  youthful  readers.” — Daily  News. 

“In  addition  to  its  woodcuts,  has  maps — very  necessary  to  be  sure,  but  also  throw¬ 
ing  an  air  of  learning  upon  a  nice  present ;  the  book  is  one  which  they  who  select 
will  do  wisely  in  selecting.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

Crown  8vo.  with  34  Illustrations,  cloth,  Cs. 

ADVENTURES  in  the  AIR  ;  being  Memor- 

able  Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts.  From  the  French  of  M.  de 
Fonvielle.  Translated  and  Edited  by  John  S.  Keltie. 

“  A  collection  of  some  of  the  most  notable  incidents  which  have  marked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science  and  practice  of  aeronautics.  Such  scientific  matter  as  is  neces¬ 
sarily  introduced  is  not  of  a  kind  to  repel  the  veriest  trifler  in  literature.  The  book 
is  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  old  as  well  as 
young.” — Times . 

Folio,  each  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  Volumes  Illustrative  of  Natural  History  and  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  World,  with  descriptive  letterpress. 

No.  1.  LESSONS  from  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALS.  By 
Adam  White.  Tenth  Edition,  with  54  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  2.  LESSONS  from  the  VEGETABLE  WORLD.  By  the  Author 
of;  the  “  Heir  of  Kedclyffe.”  Fifth  Edition,  with  31  double-page 
Coloured  Plates. 

No.  3.  LESSONS  on  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of 
ANIMALS.  Fourth  Edition,  with  CO  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  4.  PICTURES  of  ANIMAL  and  VEGETABLE  LTFE  in  ALL 
LANDS.  Second  Edition,  with  48  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

No.  5.  PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON,  and 
NUMBER.  Seventh  Edition,  with  3G  folio  Coloured  Plates. 

“  These  volumes  are  among  the  most  instructive  picture-books  we  have  seen,  and 
we  know  of  none  better  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  young 
for  the  knowledge  of  nature.” — Times. 

Second  Edition,  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Map,  2s. 

ROUND  ABOUT  LONDON.— TOURIST’S 

GUIDE  to  the  Country  within  a  Circle  of  Twelve  Miles  Round  About 
London.  Comprising  a  List  of  the  Parishes,  Towns,  Villages,  Hamlets, 
Parks,  Seats,  Churches,  Livings,  Monuments,  and  Eminent  In¬ 
habitants.  With  Historical,  Archaiological,  Architectural,  and 
Picturesque  Notes,  suitable  for  the  Tourist,  Antiquarian,  and  Artist. 
Compiled  from  the  best  ancient  and  modem  authorities  and  from 
actual  observation.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of  Specimens  of  Walk¬ 
ing  Excursions,  limited  to  six  miles,  and  Visits  to  Hatfield,  Knole,  St. 
Albans,  and  Windsor,  with  a  copious  Index.  By  A  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

“  Too  much  can  scarcely  be  said  in  praise  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 

this  little  guide  with  its  index  and  map . So  useful  a  vade-meaim  should  not 

be  overlooked  even  by  the  well-informed  Londoner,  while  to  the  stranger  it  will 
prove  a  mine  of  information.” — Queen. 

"  1  Round  about  London  ’  is  specially  intended  for  the  excursionist  who  wishes  to 
turn  to  good  account  his  Saturday  lia'lf-holiday.  This  is  not  the  first  hook  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  published  with  this  object,  but  it  is  the  most  concise  and  the 
most  exact.  The  author  has  compressed  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  j 
within  a  very  narrow  compass.” — Tali  Mall  Gazelle. 


Post  8vo.  cloth,  each  3s.  Gd. ;  or,  with  the  Two  Supplementary  Volumes 
on  the  “Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics,”  14  volumes  in  all 
in  a  box,  cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered,  £2  10s. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURING  INDUS- 

TRIES.  Edited  by  G.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.,  & c.  A  Series  of 
Twelve  Handy  Volumes,  each  containing  Three  or  more  Subjects  by 
Eminent  Writers. 

Prospectuses  of  the  Series,  with  Lists  of  the  Subjects  and  Names  of 
the  Writers,  may  be  had  on  application. 

“  The  idea  of  publishing,  in  the  same  form  of  volume,  a  number  of  essays  on 
British  Industries,  which  should  be  from  the  pens  of  mt-n  whose  positions  are  a 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions  given  and  of  the  facts  detailed,  is 
certainly  a  good  one.  A  large  number  of  people  desire  to  possess  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  industrial  operations  which  have  for  a  long  period  distinguished 
tli  s  country,  but  they  have  not  the  time,  or  the  opportunity,  or  perhaps  the  industry, 
for  hunting  out  the  details  of  them  which  are  probably  scattered  through  numerous 
books  and  journal'.  For  this  class  these  books  appear  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  well 

adapted . We  recommend  the  essays  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  know 

something  of  the  industries  of  which  they  treat . The  impression  left  after  a 

careful  examination  of  each  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  is  most  favourable.” 

Athenceum . 

2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Maps,  each  3s.  Gd. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  and  INDUS- 

TRIAL  STATISTICS.  ByG.  Phillips  Bevan,  F.G.S.  Uniform  with 
“British  Manufacturing  Industries.” 

“  These  volumes  form  a  useful  supplement  to  the  twelve  volumes  on  ‘  British 
Manufacturing  Industries’  already  is  ued  under  Mr.  Bevan’s  superintendence.  He 
gives  copious  statistics  of  each  trade,  relates  with  careful  minuteness  the  efforts  of 
the  Legislature  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  eperatives,  shows  how  certain 
manufactures  have  advance  !  or  retrograded,  and,  in  short,  compresses  within  brief 
compass,  a  vast  am- mnt  of  information.  Their  value  is  i  reatlv  increased  by  the 
*  industry  maps,’  which  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  in  what  districts  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  NORTHERN  BARRIER  of  INDIA  : 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Jummoo  and  Kashmir  Territories.  By 
Frederic  Drew,  F.R.G. S.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Jummoo  and 
Kashmir  Territories:  a  Geographical  Account.” 

“A  volume  full  of  entertainment  to  the  general  reader;  to  the  Indian  student,  it 
is  an  excellent  handbook  as  well  to  the  physical  geography  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  our  dependent  States.” — Graphic. 

“  The  fullest  and  moi't  methodical  account  of  the  territories  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Jummoo  and  Kashmir  which  has  yet  appeared.” — Daily  News. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 

THROUGH  NORWAY  with  LADIES.  By 

W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Author  of  “Through 
Norway  with  a  Knapsack.” 

“A  volume  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interesting  nature  of  its  contents,  is, 
what  with  its  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations,  its  map,  its  appendices,  and  its 
index,  an  instance  of  extraordinary  completeness.” — Illustiatrd  London  News. 

“  We  have  read  this  book  with  pleasure  and  interest,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it 
will  deservedly  do  much  to  direct  the  attention  of  tourists  to  Norway.  An  excellent 
mup  accompanies  the  book.” — Spectator. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  Map,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  EMIGRANT  and  SPORTSMAN  in 

CANADA.  Some  Experiences  of  an  Old-Country  Settler,  with 
Sketches  of  Canadian  Life,  Sporting  Adventures,  and  Observations 
on  the  Forests  and  Fauna.  By  J.  J.  Rowan. 

“  The  volume  will  be  found  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  emigrant,  the  sportsman, 
and  the  naturalist,  but  to  all  who  love  good  hunting  and  trapping  stories  well  told.” 

Nature. 


Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  Gd. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  and  HOUSEHOLD 

SCIENCE.  Adapted  for  Home  Education  and  for  Schoolmistresses 
and  Pupil  Teachers.  By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.,  late  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education  in  Natal. 

Contents  :  Introduction  and  Alphabet  of  the  Subject — Nature  and 
Action  of  Food — Classification  of  Food  Substances — Preparation  of 
Food — Nature  and  Action  of  Drink — Heat,  Clothing,  and  Washing — 
Health  and  Disease — The  House  and  its  Appliances — The  Economy  of 
Money. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  John  Dennis,  Editor  of  “English  Sonnets:  a  Selection — from 
lo47,”  &c. 

Contents:  Pope — Defoe  —  Prior  —  Steele  —  the  Whartons — John 
Wesley — Southey — English  Lyrical  Poetry — English  Rural  Poetry — 
the  English  Sonnet. 

“  One  of  the  best  books  upon  poetry  which  we  have  had  for  a  very  long  time.” 

Westminster  Review. 

“There  is  much  justice  of  judgment  in  the  book,  and  the  appreciations  of  o 
delicate  taste.  Not  to  speak  of  his  other  themes,  no  man  can  know  the  Queen- 
Anne  men  much  better  than  Mr.  Dennis.” — Academy. 

“  The  book  cannot  be  read  without  helping  to  foster  a  love  of  good  literature, 
and  a  man  who  aids  that  deserves  well  of  his  kind.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 

“  The  work  of  a  man  with  keen  powers  of  literary  appreciation.” — Scotsman . 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  Explanatory 

and  Critical,  with  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  By  BISHOPS  and  CLERGY  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  F.  0.  COOK  M  A  Canon  of 
Exeter.  Complete  in  6  vols.  medium  8vo.  £6  15s.  ’  ”  01 

Vol.  I.— GENESIS,  EXODUS,  LEVITICUS,  NUMBERS,  DEUTERONOMY.  30s. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.— JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  RUTH,  SAMUEL,  KINGS,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER.  36s. 

Yol.  IV.— JOB,  PSALMS,  PROVERBS,  ECCLESIASTES,  SONG  of  SOLOMON.  24s. 

Vol.  V.— ISAIAH,  JEREMIAH,  LAMENTATIONS.  20s. 

Vol.  VI.— EZEKIEL,  DANIEL,  the  MINOR  PROFHETS.  20s. 

DICTIONARY  of  the  BIBLE  ;  comprising  its  Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography 

and  Natural  History.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations.  3  vols.  medium  8vo.  £5  5s. 

ENCYLCLOPrEDIA  of  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY.  Containing  Greet  and  Roman 

Antiquities,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  WILLLYM  SMITH,  D.C.L.  6  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  Dlustrations 
price  ‘28s.  each. 

I.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Medium  8vc.  with  500  Illustrations,  2Ss. 

II.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  AND  MYTHOLOGY.  3  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  5G0  Illustrations,  £4  4s. 

III.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY.  2  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  530  Illustrations,  £2  16s. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Edited,  with  a  Plain  Practical  Commentary  for  Fami- 

lies  and  General  Readers.  J 

Vol.  T.  THE  GOSPELS.  By  Edward  Churtox,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  and  Rector  of  Crayke. 

Vol.  II.  THE  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES.  By  W.  Basil  Jones,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

With  100  Illustrations,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  made  on  the  spot  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  and  James  Graham.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 

MYCENiE  :  Discoveries  and  Researches  on  the  Sites  of  Ancient  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 

By  Dr.  SCHLIEMANN.  With  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  Medium  Svo.  with  20  Plans  and  550  Illustrations,  £2  10s. 

TROY  and  its  REMAINS  :  a  Narrative  of  Discoveries  and*  Researches  made  on  the 

Site  of  Ilium  and  in  the  Trojan  riain.  By  Dr.  SCHLIEMANN.  Royal  8vo.  with  Maps  and  500  Illustrations,  42s. 

CYPRUS ;  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples  :  a  Narrative  of  Researches  and 

Excavations  during  Ten  Years’  Residence  in  that  Island.  By  LOUIS  P.  DI  CESNOLA.  Medium  Svo.  with  Maps  and  400  Illustrations,  £2  10s. 

HISTORY  of  ARCHITECTURE  in  all  COUNTRIES.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Present  Day.  By  JAMES  FERGUSSON,  F.R.S.  4  vols.  medium  8vo.  with  2,000  Illustrations. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— ANCIENT  and  MEDIAEVAL.  £3  3s.  |  Vol.  IEL— INDIAN  and  EASTERN.  42s. 

Vol.  rv.— MODERN.  31s.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  PAINTING  in  NORTH  ITALY,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th 

Century ;  including  Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Ferrara,  Milan,  Friuli,  Brescliia.  Drawn  up  from  Fresh  Materials  and  Recent  Researches  in  the 
Archives  of  Italy.  By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  42s. 

HISTORY  of  POTTERY  and  PORCELAIN  ;  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 

Roman,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern.  By  JOSEPH  MARRYAT  and  SAMUEL  BIRCH,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  medium  Svo.  with  Coloured  Plates  and  500  Woodcut- 
each  42s. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  TITIAN  ;  with  some  Account  of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  New 

and  Unpublished  Records.  By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  G.  B.  CAVALCASELLE.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  42s. 

LIFE  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  Sculptor,  Painter,  and  Architect;  including 

Inedited  Documents  from  the  Buonarotti  Archives,  illustrative  of  his  Life  and  Works,  now  for  the  first  time  published.  By  C.  HEATH  WILSON.  Royal  Svo. 
with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  26s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING  :  the  Italian,  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 

Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kiigler.  Revised  Edition.  By  Lady  EASTLAKE  and  J.  E.  CROWE.  4  vols.  crown  Svo.  with  200  Illustrations,  £2  14s. 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  of  the  ANCIENT  EASTERN  WORLD  ;  or, 

the  His^rv,  Geography,  and  Antiquities  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  CbaldaBa,  Media,  and  Persia.  Collected  and  Illustrated  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Sources.  By 
Canon  RAWLINSON,  M.A.  3  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  600  Illustrations,  42s. 

HISTORY  of  HERODOTUS  :  a  New  English  Version.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Appendices,  illustrating  the  History  and  Geography  of  Herodotus,  from  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Sources  of  Information,  by  Canon  RAWLINSON,  M.A. . 
assisted  by  Sir  HENRY  RAWLINSON  and  Sir  J.  GARDNER  WILKINSON.  4  vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  350  Woodcuts,  £2  8s. 

THE  TRAVELS  of  MARCO  POLO,  the  Venetian  ;  describing  the  Kingdoms  and 

Marvels  of  the  East.  A  New  English  Version.  By  Colonel  HENRY"  YULE,  C.B.  2  vols.  medium  Svo.  with  19  Maps  and  130  Illustrations,  £3  3s. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  CATHEDRALS  of  ENGLAND  and  WALES ;  giving  a 

History  of  each  See,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Bishops.  By  RICHARD  J.  KING,  B.A.  7  vols.  post  Svo.  with  350  Illustrations. 

SOUTHERN — Winchester,  Salisbury.  Exeter,  Wells.  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  and  St.  Albans.  2  vols.  36s. 

EASTERN — Oxford,  Peterborough,  Lincoin,  Norwich,  and  Ely.  18s. 

WESTERN — Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield.  16s. 

NORTHERN— York,  Ripon,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Manchester.  2  vols.  21s. 

WELSH— Llandaff,  St.  David’s,  Eangor,  and  St.  Asaph’s.  15s. 

LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  the 

Stephensons,  comprising  a  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  and  Locomotive.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES.  5  vols.  crown  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  340  Woodcuts 

each  7s.  fid. 

Contents : 

I.  VERMUYDEN,  MYDDLETON,  PERRY,  BRINDLEY.  I  III.  METCALFE  and  TELFORD. 

II.  SMEATON  and  RENNIE.  I  IV.  BOULTON  and  WATT. 

V.  GEORGE  aud  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

THE  MOON ;  considered  as  a  Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite.  By  James 

NASMYTH,  C.E.,  and  JAMES  CARPENTER,  F.R.A  S.  4to.  with  Illustrations  and  Woodcuts,  30s. 

AN  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  Biblical  and  Classical.  Intended  to 

illustrate  Smith’s  Classical  and  Biblical  Dictionaries,  and  the  “  Speaker’s  Commentary  on  the  Bible.”  Compiled  under  the  superintendence  of  WILLIAM 
SMITH,  D.C.L.  and  GEORGE  GROYE,  F.R.G.S.  With  Descriptive  Text,  giving  the  Sources  and' Authorities,  Indices,  &c.  Folio,  with  43  Maps,  half  bound, 
prioc  £fi  6s. 
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MESSRS.  VIRTUE  &  CO.’S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  AND  NEW 
YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

THE  CHEAPEST,  HANDSOMEST  GIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  ART  ANNUAL  ;  being  the  Art-Journal 

for  1877.  Containing  36  splendid  Steel  Illustrations  after  well-known  Artists, 
and  more  than  200  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  richly  bound,  35s. 

THE  WORKS  of  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

With  Biographical  Sketch  and  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes.  By  James 
Dafforne.  With  30  Engravings  on  Steel  after  well-known  Pictures  by  the 
Artist.  Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

STUDIES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  From  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  other  sources. 
With  a  History  of  his  Art  Life.  By  W.  Cosmo  Monkhoure.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  never  before  published.  Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions  by  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Containing  17  Engra¬ 
vings  on  Steel,  executed  in  the  finest  style  by  leading  Artists.  Imperial  4to. 
elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL,  HYDE  PARK  ; 

its  nistory  and  Description.  By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  engraved  on  Steel,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  25s. 

# 

ST.  JOHN  and  the  SEVEN  CHURCHES. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert  Vaughan'.  Imperial  4to.  illustrated  with  Engravings 
on  Steel,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  15s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  CERAMIC  ART  in 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
Llewellynn  Jewht,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  super-royal  8vo.  with  nearly  2,000  En¬ 
gravings,  handsomely  bound,  £2  12s.  6d. 

RECENT  GIFT-BOOKS. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER, 

R.A.  With  descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  20  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  31s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SCENERY.  Illustrated  by  21 

Engravings  on  Steel,  from  Pictures  by  Sam.  Bough,  R.S.A.,  David  Cox, 
W.  Evans,  B.  W.  Leader.  J.  Linnell,  J.  C.  Lontherbourg,  R.A.,  P.  Nasmyth, 
R.A.,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  J.  Ward,  R.A.,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood. 
Imperial  4to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

LESLIE  and  MACLISE  :  Specimens  of  the 

Work  of  these  Celebrated  Artists.  With  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notes. 
By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  21  Steel  Engravings,  elegantly 
bound,  cloth  gilt,  31s.  6d. 

PICTURES  by  C.  R.  LESLIE,  R.A.  With 

Descriptive  Notices  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  9  Steel  Engravings,  handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  10s. 


GUINEA  GIFT-BOOKS. 

Imperial  4to.  handsomely  hound,  gilt  edges. 

HOME  LIFE  in  ENGLAND.  Illustrated 

by  Engravings  on  Steel  after  Pictures  by  the  following  Artists  : — W.  Collins, 
R.A.,  J.  Constable,  R.A.,T.  S.  Cooper,  U.A.,  Birket  Foster,  F.  Goodall,  R.A., 
W.  H.  Knight,  F.  R.  Lee,  R.A.,  J.  Linnell,  P.  Nasmyth,  It. A.,  G.  Smith. 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  T.  Webster,  R.A.  By  O.  M.  Wavertree.  Imperial 
4 to.  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  JOHN  PHILLIP,  R.A.,  Hono- 

rnry  Member  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  With  Descriptions,  and  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Fainter.  By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4 to- 
with  9  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  CHARLES  EASTLAIvE, 

P.R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  CLARKSON  STANFIELD, 

It.A.  With  Descriptive  Notices,  aDd  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter. 
By  James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  13  Illustrations  on  Steel,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  SIR  A.  W.  CALLCOTT,  R.A, 

With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely 
bound,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  WILLIAM  ETTY,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  W.  Cosmo- 
Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  13  Engravings  on  Steel,  21s. 

PICTURES  by  WILLIAM  MUL READY, 

R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By 
James  Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  10  Steel  Engravings,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

« 

PICTURES  by  ITALIAN  MASTERS, 

GREATER  and  LESSER.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  Notices  of  the 
Painters  and  Subjects  Engraved.  By  William  B.  Scott.  Imperial  4to.  with 
16  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 

THE  WORKS  of  JOHN  HENRY  FOLEY. 

R.A.  With  Descriptions,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Artist.  By  W. 
Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Imperial  4to.  with  Engravings  on  Steel,  handsomely 
bound,  21s. 

THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  of  SCULPTURE. 

With  a  Preliminary  Essay,  and  Notices  of  the  Artists.  By  William  B, 
Scott.  Imperial  4to.  with  20  Steel  Engravings  and  50  Woodcuts,  cloth  gilt, 
price  21s. 

OUR  BRITISH  LANDSCAPE  PAINTERS.. 

from  SAMUEL  SCOTT  to  DAVID  COX.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay,  and  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices.  By  William  B.  Scott.  Royal  4to.  with  16  Illustrations 
cloth  gilt,  handsomely  bound,  21s. 

THE  RIVER  DEE;  its  Aspects  and  History. 

By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  With  93  Illustrations  on  Wood* 
by  Alfred  Rimmer.  4to.  cloth,  extra  gilt,  21s. 


PICTURES  by  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A. 

With  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Painter.  By  James 
Dafforne.  Imperial  4to.  with  11  Steel  Engravings,  handsomely  bound,  cloth 
gilt,  16s. 


TIIE  CASTLES  and  ABBEYS  of  ENGLAND. 

T>y  W.  Beattie,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  200  Engravings  on  Steel 
and  Wood.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  42s. 

PLEASANT  STORIES  in  PROSE  and 

VERSE.  By  Mrs.  J.  Boden.  With  about  200  Illustrations  on  Wood,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  5s.  [Nearly  j-eady. 

WIT  and  PLEASURE  :  Seven  Tales  by  Seven 

Authors.  Imperial  16mo.  with  7  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  6s. 


LIFE  on  the  UPPER  THAMES.  By  Henry 

R.  Robertson.  4to.  with  superb  Wood  Engravings,  21s. 

THE  STATELY  HOMES  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Llewellynn  Jewett,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  with  21C‘ 
Illustrations,  neatly  bound,  21s.  [First  Series. 


Small  4to.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  170  Illustrations,  21s. 

THE  STATELY  HOMES  of  ENGLAND. 

By  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  New  Series, 
containing  : 


Bel  voir  Castle. 

Trentham. 

Knole. 

Castle  Howard. 
Xedleston  Hall. 
Audley  End. 


Burleigh. 

Hever  Castle. 
Westwood  Park. 
Melbourne  Hall. 
Somerleyton. 
Wilton  House. 


Raby  Castle. 

C  lei  f  den. 

Warn  ham  Court. 
Lowther  Castle. 
Clumber. 
Welbeck. 


STORIES  of  the  FLOWERS.  By  G.  P. 

Dyer.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 
price  4s.  Gd. 

A  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  of  THOUGHTS, 

MEMORIES,  and  FANCIES,  Original  and  Selected.  By  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Author  of  “  Legends  of  the  Madonna,”  “  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,”  &c. 
New  Edition,  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations  and  Etchings,  handsomely 
bound,  G-. 


THE  BOOK  of  the  THAMES  from  its  RISE 

to  its  FALL.  By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Small  4to.  with  300  Wood 
Engravings,  21s. 

A  BOOK  of  MEMORIES  of  GREAT  MEN 

and  WOMEN  of  the  AGE,  from  Personal  Acquaintance.  By  S.  C.  Hall, 
F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  small  4to.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  handsomely 
bound,  21s. 
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THE  GENERAL  READEB 
BY  MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO. 


The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORD  MACAU- 

LAY.  By  his  Nephew,  G.  Orro  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  3Gs. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  James  II.  liy  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cabinet  Edition-,  8  vols.  post  8vo.  £2  Ss. 

Library  Edition,.’ >  vols.  8vo.  £4. 

Student’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s, 

Peotle's  Edtiton,  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  lUs. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HIS- 

TORICAL  ESSAYS : — 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Student’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Gs. 

People’s  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

Cheap  Edition,  authorized  and  complete.  Trice  3s.  6d. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT 

ROME. 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s. 

With  Ivry  and  The  Armada ,  lGmo.  3s.  Gd. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition, imperial  lGmo.  10s.  Cd. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  Complete 

and  Uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited  by  Lady  Trevelyan.  8  vols  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  price  £5  5s.  cloth,  or  £8  8s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Riviere. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of 

LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

DEMOCRACY  in  EUROPE  ;  a  History.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 

[Just  published. 


The  MODERN  NON 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  comph 
or  2s.  boards. 

By  tlie  Eahl  of  Beacoxsfield. 
LOTHAIR. 

CONINGSI3Y. 

■SYBIL. 

T  A  NCR  ED. 

YENETIA. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

THE  WARDEN. 

BA r. CHESTER  TOWERS. 

By  Various  Writers. 

ELSA  and  HER  VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE  PRIORY. 

TIIE  SIX  SISTERS  of  the  VAL¬ 
LEYS. 

THE  BURGOMASTER'S  FAMILY. 

STORIES  and  TALES 

AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  Gd. 
GERTRUDE,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  EARL’S  DAUGHTER,  2s.  6d. 
EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE,  2s.  Gd. 
CLEVE  HALL,  2s.  Cd. 


ELIST’S  LIBRARY. 

te  in  a  single  volume,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

By  Major  Whyte-Melville. 

DIGBY  GRAND. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE. 

THE  GLADIATORS. 

GOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 
IIOLMBY  HOUSE. 

THE  INTERPRETER. 

KATE  COVENTRY. 

THE  QUEEN'S  MARIES. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Rose  Garden." 
UNAWARES. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Atelier  dn  Ly- V 
MADEMOISELLE  MORI. 

.  by  Miss  SEWELL 

IVORS,  2s.  Cd. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  2s.  CJ. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  3s.  Cd. 
LANETON  PARSONAGE,  3s.  Gd, 
URSULA,  3s.  Cd. 


MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  with  161  Steel 

Plates  from  Drawings  by  D.  Maclise,  It. A.  and  the  Text  engraved  on  the 
same  Plates.  Super-royal  8vo.  21s. 

WOOD’S  HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS:  a 

Description  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  With  140  Vignettes.  8vo.  price  14s. 


The  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III.  1760 — 1870.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Ekskine  May,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition.  a  vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 


WOOD’S  BIBLE  ANIMALS;  a  Description 

of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.  With  112  Vignettes  ou  Wood.  8vo.  14s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall 

of  Woisey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Fro  uni:,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  12s. 

Library  Edition,  12  vols.  demy  8vo.  £8  ISs. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 

TURY.  By  the  same  Author.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  8s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.  Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  18s. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  12s.  Vol.  III.  Gs. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martin eau,  M.A.  5  vols.  8vo.  G3s. 


HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Cabinet  Edition.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 


The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeahe,  M.A.,  and  Very  Rev.  John  Saul  Howsox,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chester. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2  vols.  4to.  42s. 

Intermediate?  Edition,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Student’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  8s. 


The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 
8  vo.  32s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  Or  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  0s. 


KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  DIG- 

TIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and 
Historical  ;  forming  a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Revised  Edition 
(1877).  Medium  8vo.  42s. 


WOOD'S  STRANGE  DWELLINGS;  a  De- 

scription  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged  from  “  Homes  without 
Hands.”  With  GO  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 


WOOD’S  INSECTS  at  HOME;  a  Popular 

Account  of  British  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations. 
With  upwards  of  700  Illustrations.  8vo.  14s. 

WOOD’S  INSECTS  ABROAD ;  a  Popular 

Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformation*. 
By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrated  uniformly  with  “  Insects  at  Home." 
8vo.  14s. 

The  CORRECT  CARD ;  or,  How  to  Play  at 

Whist:  a  Whist  Catechism.  By  Captain  A.  Campbei.l-Walker,  F.R.G.>. 
late  7‘Jth  Highlanders;  Author  of  ‘‘The  Rifle,  its  Tueory  und  Practice.” 
The  Fourth  Edition.  32mo.  2s.  Gd. 


The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC 

GAME  of  WHIST.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  The  Eighth  Edition,  enlarged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  BULL’S  HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the 

MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in 
the  Lying-in  Room.  New  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  BULL’S  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT 

of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
improved.  Fcp.  Svo.  2s.  Gd. 

Dr.  ROGET’S  THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH 

WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
E.\pression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition.  Crown  6vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  condensed  into  One  Volume.  Medium  8vo.  21-. 

Dr.  LATHAM’S  LARGER  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  founded 

on  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous 
Emendations  and  Additions.  4  vols.  4to.  £7. 


London,  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  Paternoster  Row 
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GEORGE  ROUTLEDGE  &  SONS’  BOOKS  FOR 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Price  £6  6s. 

THE  WORKS  of  W.  H.  TRESCOTT.  A 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  12  vols.  with  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  Notes  by  Kirk, and  Steel  Portraits. 

List  of  the  Volumes,  which  can  also  be  had 
separately  : — 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  3  vols.  31s.  6d. 
The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  2  vols.  21s. 

The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  2  vols.  21s. 

Tho  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  2  vols.  21s. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  2  vols.  21s. 
Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  1  vol.  10s.  6d. 


Price  £4  12s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL 

HISTORY.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  more 
than  1,500  Illustrations  by  Coleman.  Wolf,  Harrison 
Weir,  Wood,  Dalziel,  and  others.  5  vols.  super-royul  8vo. 
cloth. 

The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  viz. 

Mammalia.  With  600  Illustrations,  18s. 

Birds.  With  500  Illustrations,  18s. 

Reptiles.  Fishes,  and  InsectB,  18s. 

Man— Africa.  18s. 

Man— America,  Asia,  &c.  20s. 


Price  £2  16s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  ILLUSTRATED  SIIAK- 

SPEARE.  Edited  by  Howard  Staunton.  With  1,200 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  a  Steel  Portrait.  3 
vols.  6uper- royal,  cloth. 


Price  31s.  6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  LIBRARY  SHAKSPEARE. 

Edited  by  Howard  Staunton.  6  vols.  demy  8vo.  half 
roan. 


Price  2Ss. 

THE  FOUQUfi  FAIRY  LIBRARY.  Com- 

prising  the  Four  Seasons— Romantic  Fiction— The  Magic 
Ring— Minstrel  Love — Thiodolf— Wild  Love.  6  vols.  in  a 
box. 


Price  21s.  each. 

ART-RAMBLES  in  the  HIGHLANDS  and 

ISLANDS  of  SCOTLAND.  .  With  150  Illustrations 
engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 

EVERY  BOY’S  LIBRARY.  Containing  Twelve 

Books  for  Boys,  in  a  Box.  By  Julks  Verne,  W.  H. 
G.  Kingston.  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  and  others. 

■SEYMOUR’S  HUMOROUS  SKETCHES.  Com- 

prising  86  Caricature  Etchings.  Illustrated  in  Prose  and 
Verse  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  H.  W.  LONG- 

FELLOW.  With  several  New  Poems  and  additional 
Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.  A. 

THE  BOOK  of  BRITISH  BALLADS.  Edited 

by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  by  E.  M. 
Ward,  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton,  John  Tenniel.  and  others. 

DRAWINGS  from  NATURE:  a  Series  of  Pro- 

gressive  Instructions  in  Sketching.  By  Gf.orge  Barnard. 
With  18  Coloured  Lithographic  Plates. 

THE  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  LAND¬ 
SCAPE  PAINTING  in  WATER  COLOURS.  By 
George  Barnard.  Illustrated  by  26  Drawings  and 
Diagrams  in  Colours,  and  numerous  Woodeuts. 

CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  GUINEA  SHAK- 

SPEARE.  With  320  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
A.R.A. ;  or,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  25s. 

BIRKET  FOSTER'S  BEAUTIES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE  :  a  Selection  of  the  finest  Drawings  of 
this  eminent  Artist.  Large  4to. 

THE  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HIS¬ 
TORY  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  1,000  pp,  and  500 
Illustrations. 

THE  POULTRY  BOOK.  By  W.  B.  Teget- 

meier.  With  30  large  Original  Coloured  Plates  by 
Harrison  Weir.  Super-royal  8vo.  cloth. 

BIRKET  FOSTER’S  PICTURES  of  ENGLISH 

LANDSCAPE.  Edited  by  Tom  Taylor.  With  30 
elaborate  Designs  by  Dalziels.  Royal  4to. 

Price  18s. 

SIIAKSPEARE’S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  A 

New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Life.  Printed  in  a  New 
Tyne  from  the  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed. 
Edited  by  W.  IIazlitt.  5  vols.  fop.  hvo.  cloth  gilt. 

Price  15s.  each. 

THE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of  FLOWER  and 

SONG.  Compiled  by  Alicia  Amy  Leith.  Containing 
Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  best  English  Poets,  Past 
and  Present.  Illustrated  with  12  Floral  Designs  by  the 
Compiler,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

HEADS  of  the  PEOPLE  ;  or,  Portraits  of 

the  English.  Drawn  by  Kenny  MEADOWS.  With  De¬ 
scriptive  Sketches  by  W  .  M.  Thackeray.  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Mrs.  Gore,  William  Ilowitt,  Leman  Rede,  Nimrod.  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  ami  others.  2  vols.  with  llo  Illustrations. 


Price  12s.  6d.  each. 

CAMPBELL’S  (THOMAS)  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Demy  8vo.  with  Illustrations  from  Turner’s 
Designs,  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 

HOME  AFFECTIONS  PORTRAYED  bv  the 

Poets.  Edited  by  C.  Mack  AY.  With  Plates  by  Millais, 
Gilbert,  Birket  Foster,  androthers. 

THE  PRINCE  of  the  HOUSE  of  DAVID. 

By  the  Rev.  .T.  II.  INGRAHAM.  With  60  Illustrations  by 
the  best  Artists. 

NAOMI  ;  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem.  By 

Mrs.  Webb.  A  New  Edition*,  4to.  illustrated  by  Steel 
Plates,  cloth. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  A  New  Edition, 

with  Original  Plates  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  J.  D.  Watson, 
Barnes,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

ENGLISH  SACRED  POETRY.  Edited  by 

the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wilmott.  With  Illustrations  by  II.  S. 
Murks.  J.  D.  Watson,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Charles  Keene, 
and  others. 

THE  POEMS  of  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

With  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  printed  in  Colours 
by  Evans. 

Price  lOs.Gd.  each. 

LAMB’S  TALES  from  SHAKSPEARE.  With 

150  Illustrations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

DISCOVERIES  and  INVENTIONS  of  the 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Robert  Routledge, 
B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  and  J.  H.  Pepper.  With  many  Original 
Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates. 

TrtE  ADVENTURES  of  CAPTAIN  HAT- 

TERA6.  By  JULE9  Vu-UNU.  With  220  Illustrations  by 
Riou. 


Price  10s.  6d.  each. 

RHYMES  and  ROUNDELAYS  in  PRAISE  of 

a  COUNTRY'  LIFE.  With  Plates  by  Birket  Foster  and 
others. 

COMMON  WAYSIDE  FLOWERS.  By 

Thomas  Miller.  With  Plates  by  Birket  Foster, 
printed  in  Colours  bv  Edmund  Evans. 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD.  With 

Pictures  by  J.  E.  Millais.  Printed  on  fine  paper,  4to. 
cloth  elegant. 

THE  HANGING  of  the  CRANE  :  an  Original 

Poem.  By  II.  W.  LONGFELLOW.  With  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  by  the  best  Artists. 

A  MANUAL  of  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  By 

Dr.  WALSH.  With  Illustrations  and  1G  pages  of  Coloured 
Plates  by  Kronheim.  _ 

Price  9s. 

THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  BOOK  of  ANI¬ 
MALS.  With  21  large  Coloured  Plates  by  Kronheim. 
Oblong  cloth. _ 

Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  PRESENTATION  POETS. 
Complete  Edition,  with  Illustrations  and  Portraits,  Edited  by 
\Y.  B.  Scott,  m  .a.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  POEMS.  Red-line 

Edition. 

POETS’  CORNER.  With  Biographical  Sketches 

of  the  Authors.  Red-line  Edition. 

BYRON’S  POEMS.  Red-line  Edition. 
LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS.  Author’s  Edition. 
SHAKSPEARE’S  WORKS.  Edited  by 

Charles  Knight.  Red-line  Edition. 

A  THOUSAND  and  ONE  GEMS  of  POETRY". 

Edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 

THE  BAB  BALLADS.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Complete  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 

THE  HAMLET.  By  Thomas  Warton. 

Illustrated  with  Etchings  by  Birket  Foster. 

Price  78.  6d.  each. 

MOTHER  GOOSE’S  NURSERY  RHYMES 

and  FAIRY’  TALES.  With  400  Illustrations. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK:  a  Manual  of 

Amusements.  Exercises,  Studies,  and  Pursuits.  By  Mrs. 
MackahnESS.  Illustrated  by  470  Engravings  und  Coloured 
Plates. 

GRIMM’S  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.  220 

Plates. 

ANDERSEN’S  STORIES  for  the  HOUSE- 

HOLD.  Post  8vo.  with  220  Plates,  gilt  edges. 

NAOMI  ;  or,  the  Last  Dav«  of  Jerusalem.  A 

New  Large  Type  Edition. 

NATIONAL  NURSERY  RHYMES.  By  J. 

W.  Elliott. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Uniform  with  “  Na- 

tional  Nursery  Rhymes." 

HOMES  and  HAUNTS  of  the  BRITISH 

POETS.  By  William  IIowitt. 

LITTLE  BAREFOOT  :  a  Tale  of  Village  Life. 

By  B.  AUERBACH.  With  75  Plates. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  100  Plates  by  J. 

1).  Watson. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  With  100 

Plates  by  J.  D.  Watson. 

THE  GOOD  HOUR.  By  Auerbach.  With 

300  Illustrations. 

THE  POPULAR  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By 

llev.  J .  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  many  Hundreds  of  Illus¬ 
trations. 

GREAT  AFRICAN  TRAVELLERS.  By 

W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

LANGUAGE  of  FLOWERS.  With  Coloured 

Plates. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS’  ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS.  With  200  Illustrations. 

MODERN  MAGIC.  By  Professor  Hoffmann. 

With  318  Illustrations. 

SCIENCE  in  SPORT  made  PHILOSOPHY" 

in  EARNEST.  By  Robert  Routledge.  Illustrated. 
Price  6s.  each. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  EVERY  BOY’S  ANNUAL 

for  1878. 

IIOUDIN’S  SECRETS  of  CONJURING  and 

MAGIC.  With  Notes  by  Professor  Hoffmann. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  JOHNNY  IRON¬ 

SIDES.  With  115  Plates. 

THE  FIELD  of  ICE.  By  Jules  Verne.  129 

Illustrations. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ROBINSON  PLAY"- 

FELLOW,  a  Young  French  Marine.  With  21  Plates 
and  many  Woodcuts. 

THE  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY.  By  J. Girardin. 

With  115  Plates. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD— SOUTH 

AMERICA.  By  Jules  Verse. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD— AUS¬ 

TRALIA.  By  Jules  Verse. 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD— NEW 

ZEALAND.  By  J  ULES  VERSE. 

PEPPER’S  BOY’S  PLAY-BOOK  of  SCIENCE. 

400  Plates. 

D’AULNOY’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by 

Planche. 

PLANCHE'S  FAIRY  TALES.  BvPerrault, 
WOOD'S  ILLUSTRATED  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY.  500  Engravings. 

PEPPER’S  PLAY-BOOK  of  MINES,  MINE- 

RALS  and  METALS.  Post 8vo.  30n  Illustrations,  gilt. 

MOTLEY’S  DUTCH  REPUBLIC. 
TRAVELLING  ABOUT.  By  Ladv  Barker. 
SHIPWRECKS  and  DISASTERS  at  SEA.  By 

W.  H.  O.  Kingston.  Illustrated. 

THE  ENGLISH  at  the  NORTH  POLE.  By 

J ULK8  VKRNH.  129  Illustrations  by  Riou. 

THE  PLAYFELLOW.  By  Harriet  MAR- 

TINE  A  U. 


Price  5s.  each. 

THE  BOYS  of  WESTON  BURY.  By  the  Rev. 

H.  C.  Adams.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Selected  and  Re¬ 
vised  for  Family  Use.  With  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Plates. 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  With  Illustrations 

printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim. 

LEILA.  By  Miss  A.  F.  Tytler.  Containin': 

‘‘Leila;  or,  the  Island  Leila  in  England" _ and 

“  Leila  at  Home."  W  ith  9  Illustrations. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  With  Illustrations 

of  Flowers,  Designed  by  W.  Foster,  and  printed  in  Colours 
by  Edmund  Evans.  l8mu.  cloth. 

HOUSEHOLD  TALES  and  FAIRY  STORIES. 

With  380  Illustrations. 

ROGER  KYFFIN’S  WARD.  By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston. 

MAN  O’WAR’S  BELL.  By  C.  R.  Low. 

THE  MONARCHS  of  the  MAIN.  By  Thokn- 

Bunr. 

THE  OLD  FOREST  RANGER.  By  Major 

CAMPBELL. 

BUDS  and  FLOWERS  of  CHILD  LIFE.  With 

many  Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

BUTTERCUPS  and  DAISIES.  With  many 

Pages  of  Coloured  Plates. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS.  By  A.  and  J.  Taylor. 

Well  Illustrated. 

WATTS’S  DIVINE  and  MORAL  SONGS. 

Illustrated. 

ROUTLEDGE’S  PICTURE  GIFT-BOOK. 

Containing  “  Nursery  Songs,"  “  Alphabet  of  Trades," 
**  Nursery  Tales,"  “  This  Little  Pig," 

ROUTLEDGE’S  SCRIPTURE  GIFT-BOOK. 

Containing  “  History  of  Moses."  “Joseph,"  and  "  The 
Old  and  New  Testament  Alphabets." 

PICTURES  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY".  Con- 

taining  the  Four  Periods. 

OUR  NURSE’S  PICTURE-BOOK.  Containing 

“Tom  Thumb,"  "Babes  in  the  Wood,"  ‘’Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,"  "  Puss  in  Boots." 

MY  MOTHER’S  PICTURE-BOOK.  Containing 

“  My  Mother,"  **  The  Dog’s  Dinner  Party,"  "  The  White 
Cat,"  *‘  Dog  Trusty." 

THE  RED  RIDING-HOOD  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  “  Red  Riding  Hood,"  “  The  Three  Bears," 
“  The  Three  Kittens,"  “  Dash  and  the  Ducklings.” 

THE  POLL-PARROT  PICTURE-BOOK.  Con- 

taining  "  Tittums  und  Fido,”  “  Cais’  Tea  Party,"  “  Rey¬ 
nard  the  Fox,"  **  Ann  and  her  Mamma." 

THE  IIENNY--PENNY  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  “  Henny-Penny,”  4  Peacock  at  Home," 
‘*  Baby,"  “  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood." 

THE  PET  LAMB  PICTURE-BOOK.  Con- 

taining  “The  Toy  Primer,”  "The  Pet  Lamb,"  ‘*  The 
lair  One  with  Golden  Locks,"  "  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.” 

THE  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  “  Cock  Sparrow,"  “  Queer 
Characters,"  "  JEsop’s  Fables." 

THE  GOODY  TWO-SHOES  PICTUBE-BOOK. 

By  Walter  Crank.  Containing  "  Goody  Two-Shoes," 
“  Beauty  uud  the  Beast,"  **  The  I  rog  Prince,"4"  Alphabet 
of  Old  1  riends." 

ALADDIN’S  PICTURE-BOOK.  By  W.  Crane. 

Containing  "Aladdin,”  "The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  "The 
lliud  in  the  Wood,"  "  Princess  Belle  Etoile." 

THE  JACK  HORNER’S  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  "Old  Nursery  Rhymes.”  “  The  Lion’s  Re¬ 
ception,”  "Gingerbread,"  **  Robin’s  Christmas  Song." 


Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


ROUTLEDGE’S  HOLIDAY  ALBUM  for 

CHILDREN.  With  190  Page  Pictures. 


LILY’S  DRAWING-ROOM  BOOK.  With 

380  Engravings  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

WILD  LOY'E  ;  and  other  Tales.  By  De  i,a 

Motts  Fodqu£. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  ROLANDO.  By 

Anne  Bowman. 

BRAVE  LITTLE  HEART.  By  E.  Edwards. 

With  24  Illustrations. 


UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  With  Coloured  II- 

lustrations. 

HEROINES  of  HISTORY'.  With  Coloured  II- 

lustrations. 

HEROINES  of  DOMESTIC  LIFE.  With 

Coloured  Illustrations. 


OUR  LITTLE  SUNBEAM’S  PICTURE- 

BOOK.  By  Mrs.  Semple  Garrett.  Printed  in  Large 
Type  for  Young  Children.  With  about  150  Illustrations. 
And  in  boards,  2s.  6d. 


WALTER  CRANE’S  PICTURE-BOOKS. 

THE  SONG  of  SIXPENCE  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  "  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,"  “  Gaping  Frog," 
"Old  Courtier,"  "Multiplication  Table.” 

CHATTERING  JACK’S  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  “  Chattering  Jack,"  "How  Jessie  was  Lost," 
“Grammar  in  Rhyme,"  "  Annie  and  Jack." 

KING  LUCKIEBOY’S  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  “  King  Luckieboy’s  Party,"  "One, Two,  Buckle 
my  Shoe,’’  "The  Fairy  Ship,"  *•  This  Little  Pig." 

THE  THREE  BEARS’  PICTURE-BOOK. 

Containing  "The  Three  Bears,”  "The  Adventures  of 
Puffy,"  *‘ Cinderella,"  "  Valentine  and  Orson." 

THE  MARQUIS  of  CARABAS’  P1CTURE- 

BOOK.  Containing  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "My  Mother," 
"Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  “  The  Forty  Thieves.” 

THE  BLUE  BEARD  PICTURE-BOOK.  Con- 

taining  "  Blue  Beard,"  “  Red  Riding  Hood,"  "Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk,"  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty  m  the  Wood.” 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


SOWERBY’S  ENGLISH  BOTANY. 

Containing:  a  Description  and  Life-size  Drawing  of  every 
British  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  present 
standard  of  Scientific  knowledge  By  T.  Boswell 
(formerly  Symr)  LL.D..  F.L.S..  & c.  With  Popular 
Descriptions  of  the  Uses.  History,  and  Traditions  of  each 
Plant,  by  Mrs.  LanRKSTKU.  Third  Edition, entirely  re¬ 
vised,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  by  the  Editor. 
11  vols.  £22  8s. 


THE  LIBRARY  of  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY.  Containing  Morris’s  British  Birds— Nests  —  Eggs— 
British  Butterflies— British  Moths— Bree’s  Birds  of 
Europe — Lowe’s  Works  on  British  and  Exotic  Ferns, 
Grasses  and  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants— Hibbert’s  Plants— 
Maund’s  Botanic  Garden— Tripp’s  British  Mosses— Gatty’s 
Seaweeds— Wooster’s  Alpine  Plants,  and  Couch’s  Fishes. 
Making  in  all  43  vols.  in  super-royal  8vo.,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  2,550  full-page  Plates,  carefully  Coloured. 
Complete  Lists  sent  post  free  on  application. 


HIE  COTTAGE  GARDENER'S  DIO- 

TIONARY.  Edited  by  G.  W.  JOHNSON.  Describing 
the  Plants.  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the 
Garden,  and  explaining  the  terms  and  operations  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  cultivation.  With  Supplement  containing 
all  new  Plants  and  Varieties  to  the  year  1869.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  6s.  6d. 


MY  GARDEN :  its  Plan  and  Culture.  By 

ALFRED  Smee.  F.R.S.  Containing  much  information  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  the  Propagation  of  Plants,  Glass¬ 
houses,  Vegetables,  Tools,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Garden  Insects,  Birds,  and,  in  fact,  everything  connected 
with  the  Garden.  Second  Edition,  with  upwards  oil, 300 
Illustrations,  21s. 


ALDINE  EDITION  of  the  BRITISH 

POETS.  The  Editors  of  the  various  Authors  in  this 
series  have  in  all  cases  endeavoured  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Poems  as  complete  as  possible,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  Copyright  Poems  are  to  be  found  in  these  Editions 
which  are  not  in  any  other.  Euch  volume  is  carefully 
edited  with  Notes  where  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Text,  and  a  Memoir.  A  Portrait  also  is  added  in  all 
coses  where  an  authentic  one  is  accessible.  The  volumes 
are  printed  on  toned  paper  in  fcp.  8vo.  size,  and  neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  each  5s.  (except  Collins,  3s.  fid.) 

A  Cheap  Reprint  of  these  in  neat  cloth,  Is.  6d.  per 
volume,  or  the  52  vols.  bound  in  half  morocco,  £9  9s. 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  DRAMATIC 

WORKS.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Poet  by  W.  Watkibs  Lloyd.  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  each 
2s.  6d. ;  or  in  half  morocco,  5s. 

“A  thoroughly  readable  and  companionable  edition  of  the 
poet.  The  print,  like  that  of  the  well-known  ‘Aldine  Poets,’ 
is  beautifully  clear  ;  the  notes  arc  useful  and  concise,  and  the 
editor  is  careful  to  state  in  them  whenever  he  *  amends  ’  the 
text.  The  volumes,  moreover,  nre  portable.no  slight  matter 
in  these  days  of  frequent  travel  ;  and  the  edition,  considering 
the  style  in  which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  ever 
published.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


ROME  and  the  CAMPAGNA:  an  His- 

torieal  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  Site,  Build¬ 
ing-.  and  Neighbourhood  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Robert 
Burn,  M  A.,  lute  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  4to.  with  85  tine  Engravings  by  Jewitt,  25 
Maps  and  Plans,  and  an  Appendix  with  an  additional 
Plan,  bringing  the  work  dowivto  1875,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  £3  3s. 


POMPEII ;  its  Buildings  and  Antiquities. 

Account  of  the  City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary  for 
Visitors.  By  T.  II.  Dyer,  LL.D.  Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  post  mvo.  with  nearly  3«K)  Wood  Engravings,  a 
large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum,  7s.  6d. 


ANCIENT  ATHENS  :  its  History,  Topo- 

graphy,  and  Remains.  By  T.  II.  DYER,  LL.I).  Super¬ 
royal  8vo.  illustrated  with  Plans  and  Wood  Engravings 
taken  from  Photographs,  cloth,  25a. 

This  work  gives  the  result  of  the  excavations  to  the  year 
1873. 


HISTORY  of  EGYPT.  From  the  Earli- 

est  Times  till  its  Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  610.  By  S. 
Sharpe.  Sixth  Edition,  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  10s. 


MODERN  EUROPE.  From  the  Fall  of 

Constantinople  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German 
Empire,  a.d.  1 153-1871.  By  Thomas  Henry  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued,  5  vols.  demy  8vo. 
£2  Pis.  6d. 

This  work,  which  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print, 
has  been  revised  throughout  for  this  edition,  with  the 
introduction  of  fresh  mutter  and  the  introduction  of  new 
chapters,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1871. 

The  book  is  not  only  ot  interest  and  value  to  the 
general  reader,  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  students 
preparing  for  examination.  Its  use  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  has  been  amply  provided  for  by  very  full  Tallies  of 
Contents  to  each  volume,  and  a  copious  Index  to  the 
whole.  Those  who  may  wish  to  make  further  researches 
will  also  find  references  throughout  the  work  to  the 
authorities  which  have  been  consulted. 


THE  DRAWINGS  of  FLAXMAN. 

Thirty-two  large  Plates,  comprising  the  entire  series  of 
the  I  laxinan  Drawings  in  the  Gallery  of  University 
College,  London,  reproduced  by  the  Autotype  Process  of 
Permanent  Photography,  Edited,  with  a  descriptive 
letterpress  and  copious  Introduction,  by  Si dney  Colvin, 
M. A..  Fellow  of  Trinity  (  "liege,  and  Slade  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Large  folio,  in  portfolio, 
£10  10s. 


TIIE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from 

NATURE.  By  Philip  IT.  Delamottk,  Professor  of 
Drawing  at  King’s  College,  London.  Imperial  4to.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Twenty-four  Woodcuts  and  Twenty-five 
Coloured  Plates,  arranged  progressively,  from  Water- 
Colour  Drawings  by  Prout.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  Girtin, 
Varley.  De  Wint,  Birket  Foster,  G.  Thomas,  aud  the 
Author,  £3  3s. 


PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS,  it 

Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of.  With  a  list  of 
Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks.  By  Michael  Bryan. 
Enlarged  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  by  George 
Stanley.  Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  and  LIVING  PAIN¬ 
TERS.  By  Henry  Ottlky.  12s. 


A  NEW  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION- 

ARY.  By  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  “  Men 
of  the  Time,”  and  Joint  Editor  of  “  A  the  me  Cantabri- 
gieusis.”  1  vol.  Hvo.  12s. 

“The  mass  of  information  which  it  contains,  especially  as 
regards  a  number  of  authors,  more  or  less  obscure,  is  simply 
astonishing.” — Specta  tor. 

“  Comprises  in  1.210  pages,  printed  very  closely  in  double 
columns,  an  enormous  amount  of  information.” — Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think,  justi¬ 
fied  in  doing  so,  for  the  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  work  as 
to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates  ;  aud  he  is  right  per¬ 
haps  in  saying  that  his  dictionary  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  of  its  kind  iu  the  English  language.” 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  only  Authorized  and  Unabridged  Edition. 

WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY  of  the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Including  Scientific.  Tech¬ 
nical,  and  Biblical  Words  and  Terms,  with  their  Significa¬ 
tions,  Pronunciations,  Alternative  Spellings,  Derivations, 
Synonyms,  and  numerous  Illustrative  Quotations.  1  vol. 
1,576  pages,  4to.  with  3,000  Illustratious,  cloth,  21s. 


THE  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  con- 

tains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable 
Literary  Appendices,  and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations, 
grouped  and  classified.  Cloth.  31s.  6d. 

“Certainly  the  best  practical  English  dictionary  extant.” 

Quarterly  Review. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post  free  on 
application. 


LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition.  8  vols.  large 
post  8vo.  with  Portraits,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes,  each 
7s.  6d. 

Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  in  6  vols.  each  5s. 


TIIE  LIFE  of  MARY,  QUEEN  of  SOOTS. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  each  5s. 


SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS’S  WORKS,  in¬ 
cluding  the  LIFE  of  MR.  BRASSEY.  Fifth  Thou¬ 
sand.  With  Illustrations,  10s.  6d _ THE  LIFE  of  HER¬ 

NANDO  CORTES,  and  THE  CONQUEST  of  MEXICO. 
2  vols.  15s. — THE  LIFE  of  COLUMBUS.  Fourth 
Edition.  6s.— TIIE  LIFE  of  PIZARRO,  with  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  his’Associatcs  in  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  Second 
Edition,  6s. — THE  LIFE  of  LA  CASAS,  the  Apostle  oi‘ 
the  Indies.  Third  Edition,  6s. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


AUNT  JUDY’S  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME 

for  1877.  Edited  by  IT.  K.  F.  Gatty.  Containing  Stories 
by  Mrs.  Ewing.  Ascott  R.  Hope,  Flora  Masson,  and 
others— Translations  from  the  German,  French,  and 
Swedish— Short  Stories— Fairy  Tales— Papers  on  His¬ 
torical  Subjects— Natural  History  Articles— Short  Bio¬ 
graphies  ot  Eminent  Persons— Verses— A  Christmas  Play, 
by  Douglas  Straight— Acrostics— Correspondence— Book 
Notices.  With  numerous  Illustrations, handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt.  700  pages.  8s.  6d. 

Former  Volumes  may  still  be  had,  some  at  reduced 
prices. 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  new  Story, “We  and  the  World,”  was 
commenced  in  the  November  number  of  “Aunt  Judy’s 
Magazine.” 


PARABLES  from  NATURE.  By  tlie 

late  Mrs.  A.  Gatty.  4to.  with  30 Illustrations  by  Holman 
Hunt,  Tenniel,  W.  Millais,  and  other  Eminent  Artists, 
price  21s. 

Besides  being  reprinted  in  America,  Selections  from 
these  Parables  have  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish. 


THE  UNIFORM  EDITION  of  the  late 

Mrs.  GATTY’S  WORKS.  Fcp.  8vo.  each  vol.  3s.  6d. 
PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.  2  vols.  with  Portrait. 
WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED  AND  PROVERBS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED. 

DOMESTIC  PICTURES  AND  TALES. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  TALES.  Seventh  Edition. 

AUNT  JUDY’S  LETTERS.  Fifth  Edition. 

TIIE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE.  Second  Edition. 

TIIE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS.  Fifth  Edition,* 2a.  6d. 

THE  HUNDREDTH  BIRTHDAY.  New  Edition. 

The  whole  of  the  above  in  a  PRESENTATION  BOX, 
price  31s.  6d. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND 

from  the  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  By  Agnes  Strick¬ 
land.  Abridged  by  the  Authoress.  With  a  Portrait  of 
Matilda  of  Handers.  Crown  8vo.  eloth,  6s.  6d. 

WONDERWORLD :  a  Collection  of 

Fnirv  Tales,  Old  and  New.  Newly  Translated.  With 
4  Coloured  Illustrations  aud  50  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

FRIENDS  in  FUR  and  FEATHERS: 

True  Stories  about  Pets.  By  Gwynfryn.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  10  Illustrations,  handsomely  bound, 
price  3s.  6d. 


A  GREAT  EMERGENCY ;  and  other 

Tales.  By  the  Author  of  “  A  Flat  Iron  for  aFarthing,” 

“  Six  to  Sixteen,”  &c.  New  Volume  by  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Small  post  8vo.  with  4  Illustrations,  5s. 

“  Never  has  Mrs.  Ewing  published  a  more  charming  volume 
of  stories,  and  that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal.  From  the  first 
to  the  last  the  book  overflows  with  the  strange  knowledge  of 
child  nature  which  so  rarely  survives  childhood  5  and,  more¬ 
over.  with  inexhaustible  quiet  humour  which  is  never  any¬ 
thing  but  innocent  and  well-bred,  never  priggish,  and  never 
clumsy.” — A  cademy. 


SIX  TO  SIXTEEN :  a  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Mrs.  Ewing.  Third  Edition,  small  post  8vo.  with 
10  Illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allinghum, 5s. 

“  It  is  a  beautifully  toid  story,  full  of  humour  and  pathos, 
and  bright  sketches  of  scenery  and  character.” 

Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ewing’s  book  is 
one  of  tlie  best  of  the  year.  Everything  she  writes  is  lull  of 
talent,  and  also  full  of  perception  and  common  sense.” 

Saturday  Review ,  1875. 

“  We  h  ave  not  met  a  healthier  or  breezier  tale  for  girls  for 
a  long  period.” — Academy. 


A  FLAT-IRON  for  a  FARTHING ;  or, 

some  Passages  in  the  I  ,ife  of  an  Only  Son.  By  Mrs.  Ewing. 

Fourth  Edition,  small  8vo.  with  12  Illustrations  by  Mrs. 

A  llinghnm,  5s. 

“  Let  every  parent  and  guardian  who  wishes  to  be  amnsed, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  please  a  child,  purchase  *  A  Flat-Iron 
H»r  a  Farthing.'  We  will  answer  tor  the  delight  with  which 
they  will  read  it  themselves,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
fortunate  recipient  will  also  like  if.  The  story  is  quaint, 
original,  and  altogether  delightful.”— A  thence  urn. 


By  the  Same  Authoress,  Illustrated. 

TIIE  BROWNIES  ;  and  other  Tales.  Third  Edition,  5s. 

MRS.  OVERTIIEWAY’S  REMEMBRANCES.  Second 
Edition,  3s.  6d. 

LOB-LIE-BY  THE  FIRE  ;  or.  the  Luck  of  Lingborough  : 
aiul  other  Tales.  Second  Edition,  5e. 

JAN  of  the  WINDMILL  :  a  Novelette.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 


DAISY'S  COMPANIONS  ;  or,  Scenes 

from  Child  Life  :  a  Story  for  Little  Girls.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion,  16mo.  with  8  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

“  If  anybody  wants  a  pretty  little  present  for  a  pretty  (and 
good)  little  daughter,  or  a  niece  or  grand-daughter,  we  cannot 
reommend  a  better  or  tastier  one  than  ‘Daisy ’6  Com¬ 
panions.’  "—Times. 


By  the  Same  Authoress,  Illustrated. 

LITTLE  PRESCRIPTION;  and  other  Tales.  16mo.  2s.  6<I. 

GILES’S  MINORITY  ;  or,  Scenes  at  the  Red  House. 
16mo.  2s.  6d. 

DOLL  WORLD  ;  or.  Play  and  Earnest.  16mo.  2s.  Gd. 
DEBORAH’S  DRAWER.  16mo.  2s.  6d. 

CICELY’S  CHOICE  :  a  Story  for  Girls.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Frontispiece,  3s.  6d. 


ANDERSEN’S  “FAIRY  TALES”  and 

“TALES  for  CHILDREN.”  2  vols.  with  upwards  of  200 
Illustrations,  handsomely  bound,  each  6s. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  most  complete  English 
Edition  of  Andersen's  Tales. 


GUESSING  STORIES ;  or,  the  Wonder- 

ful  Things  seen  by  the  Man  with  the  Extra  Pair  of  Eyes: 
a  Book  for  Young  People.  By  the  late  Archdeacon  Free¬ 
man.  Third  Edition,  square  16mo.  without  Illustrations, 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  BOOKS  for 

BOYS.  Cheap  Uniform  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Steel  and  Wood,  after  Stanfield.  Gilbert,  Dalzicl, 
Stothard,  and  others,  3s.  Gd. ;  gilt  edges,  4s.  6d. 

POOR  JACK.  ')  ’  I  THE  PRIVATEERSMAN. 

MASTERM AN  READY.  THE  MISSION  ;  or.  Scenes 

THE  PI  K  ATE  and  THREE  I  in  Africa. 

CUTTERS.  |  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 


Also, 

TIIE  BOY’S  LOCKER.  Being  a  Small 

Edition  of  the  above  Stories,  12  vols.  included  in  a  box 
lcp.  8vo.  218. 


LONDON  : 


GEORGE 


BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT 


GARDEN. 
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MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

THE  VOYAGE  of  the  CHALLENGER.  \ 

THE  ATLANTIC.  An  Account  of  the  General  Results  of  a  Voyage  during 
the  Year  1873  and  the  early  part  of  the  Year  1.370.  By  Sir  C.  WYVIU.B' 
Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by  C.  H. 
Jeens,  numerous  Illustrations,  Coloured  Maps,  Charts,  Ac.  2  vols.  medium 
Svo.  £2  os. 

The  TIMES  says  :  “  It  is  right  that  the  public  should  have  some  autho¬ 
ritative  account  of  the  general  results  of  the  expedition,  and  that  ns  many 
of  the  ascertained  data  as  may  be  accepted  with  confidence  should  speedily 
find  their  place  in  the  general  body  of  scientific  knowledge.  No  one  can 
be  more  competent  than  the  accomplished  scientific  chief  of  the  expedition 
to  satisfy  the  public  in  this  respect . The  paper,  printiug,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  numerous  illustrations,  are  of  the  highest  quality . We 

have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  more  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engraving 

than  abound  in  this  work . Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  style  is  particularly 

attractive  ;  he  is  easy  and  graceful,  but  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  happy  in 
his  choice  of  language,  and  throughout  the  work  there  are  touches  which 
show  that  science  has  not  banished  sentiment  from  his  bosom.1’ 

Uniform  with  the  above,  by  the  same  Author. 

THE  DEPT  H  S  of  the  S  E A  :  an  Account  of  the 

General  Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS.  L ightniny  nn&  Porcu¬ 
pine  during  the  Summers  of  1868-69-70,  under  the  Scientific  Direction  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  J.  Gwyv  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  and  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations  and  8  Coloured  Maps  and  Plans. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  extra  gilt,  31s.  Gd. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH’S  NEW  BOOK— 

LECTURES  on  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

8vo.  12s.  {This  day. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY.  By  Professor  Huxley, 

F.R.S.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Nature.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  Coloured  Plates,  Ac.,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  WAR  between  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  to  the  FALL  of  KARS. 
Including  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  Mr.  J.  A.  McGahnn,  aud 
other  Special  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

[On  Tuesday,  December  18. 

AIR.  WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NEW  NOVEL— 

GREEN  PASTURES  and  PICCADILLY.  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


ATIRAGE.  By  George  Fleming,  Author  of 

“  A  Nile  Novel.”  3  vols.  31s.  Gd. 


'THE  WISE  MEN  of  GREECE ;  in  a  Series 

of  Dramatic  Dialogues.  By  J.  Stuart  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  Svo.  9s. 

1  AST  COUNSELS  of  an  UNKNOWN 

COUNSELLOR— JOHN  DICKINSON,  Barrister-at-Law,  F.R.A.S.  Edited 
by  Major  Evans  Bell.  Royal  Svo.  with  Portrait,  Gs. 

TRIE  FORCES  of  NATURE.  By  Amedee  ! 

Gcjillemin.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Lookyer,  and  edited,  with  Notes  and 
Additions,  by  J.  Norman  Lockykr,  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
medium  Svo.  with  Coloured  Plates  and  455  Woodcuts,  21s.  [This  day. 


T  INEAR  PERSPECTIVE  and  MODEL 

DRAWING.  A  School  and  Art  Class  Manual,  with  Questions  and  Exercises 
for  Examination,  together  with  Examples  of  Examination  Papers.  By 
Laurence  Anderson.  With  Illustrations  to  each  Exercise.  Royal  Svo.  2s. 

[  This  day. 

TRIE  DISEASES  of  MODERN  LIFE.  By 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  Svo. 
price  6s.  [This  day. 

4  AN  the  USES  of  WINES  in  HEALTH  and 

DISEASE.  By  Francis  E.  Axstie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Physician  to  the  j 
Westminster  Hospital,  and  Editor  of  the  “  Practitioner.”  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

TRIE  DRAWING-ROOM  :  its  Decorations 

and  Furniture.  By  Mrs.  Orrinsmitii.  Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illus¬ 
trations,  2s.  Gd.  New  Volume  cf  the  “  Art  at  Home  Series.” 

“  In  it  will  be  found  ample  rules  for  all  that  makes  a  drawing-room  I 
habitable-  for  choice  of  wall-paper,  fashion  of  fire-place  and  windows,  ; 
carpets  and  hangings,  furniture  and  decorations — set  oft'  with  very  effective  . 
illustrations.” — Graphic. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

NEW  BOOK,  WITH  EIGHT  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WALTER  CRANE. 

'THE  CUCKOO  CLOCK.  By  Ennis  Graham, 

Author  of  “  Carrots,”  Ac.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  gilt,  4s.  Gd. 

*•  One  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming  stories  which  it  has  been  our  lot 
to  read  for  many  a  day.” — Spectator . 

NEW  BOOK,  WITH  TWELVE  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  E.  V.  B. 

THE  MAGIC  VALLEY;  or,  Patient  Antoine. 

By  Eliza  Keahy.  Extra  fcp.  Svo.  gilt.  4s.  Gd. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE,  WITH  CORRECTIONS,  PRICE 
ONE  GUINEA. 

TTTSTORY  of  ETON  COLLEGE,  1440  to 

1875.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  M.A.  Medium  Svo.  with  numerous  Illus- 
tratigns  from  Drawings  by  Professor  Delamotte,  Coloured  Plates,  and 
Portrait  of  the  Founder,  engraved  by  Jeens,  cloth  extra. 

“We  are  at  length  presented  with  a  work  on  England’s  greatest  public 
school,  worthy  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.” — Guardian. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ISSUE,  PRICE  ONE  GUINEA. 

WHITE’S  SELBOBNE.  Edited,  with 

*  T  Notes  and  Memoir,  by  Frank  Buckland,  a  Chapter  on  Antiquities  by  Lord 
Selboune,  and  the  Garden  Kalendar.  Medium  Svo.  with  Original  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Drawings  by  Professor  Delamotte,  taken  at  Sel borne,  Coloured 
Plate  and  Map,  cloth  elegant. 

Also  a  Fine  Edition,  containing,  in  addition,  30  Woodbury-type  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  Drawings  by  Professor  Delamotte,  Coloured  Map,  Ac.  2  vols. 
4to.  halt-morocco  elegant,  £4  4s. 

“  Mr.  Delamotte’s  charming  illustrations  are  a  worthy  decoration  of  so 
dainty  a  book.  They  bring  Selborne  before  us,  and  help  us  to  understand 
why  White’s  love  for  his  native  place  never  grew  cold.”  —  Times. 


ROYAL  Svo.  CLOTH  ELEGANT,  PRICE  ONE  GUINEA. 


A  NCIENT  STREETS  and  HOMESTEADS 

A-*-  of  ENGLAND.  By  A.  Rimmer.  With  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev. 


.T.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  Containing  about  150  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  engraved  on  Wood  by  J.  D.  Cooper. 


ROYAL  8vo.  CLOTH  ELEGANT,  PRICE  ONE  GUINEA. 

THE  MAKERS  of  FLORENCE:  Dante, 

Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  Olipiiant.  Second  Edition, 
with  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  Professor  Delamotte,  and  a  Steel 
Portrait  of  Savonarola  engraved  by  C.  II.  Jeens. 
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THE  WAR. 

THE  Russians  are  victorious  at  all  points,  and  nothing, 
except  perhaps  the  weather,  impedes  their  further 
advance.  General  Todleben  is  probably  in  the  right  if  it 
is  true  that  he  has  advised  the  Emperor  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  besiege  and  take  the  Danubian 
fortresses  before  he  extends  his  operations  beyond  their 
present  range  ;  but  political  as  well  as  military  reasons 
will  be  taken  into  account ;  and  it  may  be  thought  safer 
and  more  economical  to  extort  an  early  peace  than  to 
follow  the  strict  rules  of  warfare.  It  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  on  the  south  of  the  Balkans  the  climate  is 
milder,  and  the  country  richer.  So  far  as  subsistence 
could  be  obtained  in  Roumelia,  the  invading  army  would 
to  a  great  extent  be  independent  of  the  maintenance  of  its 
communications.  The  choice  of  a  campaign  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  or  of  a  practical  suspension  of  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  winter,  rests  entirely  with  the  Russian 
generals.  Before  the  surrender  of  Osman  Pasha,  the 
Turks  were  outnumbered  on  the  Lom,  and  on  the  road 
to  Sofia;  and  General  Radetzky  has  now  for  many  months 
held  his  position  in  the  Sliipka  Pass.  A  force  which  pro¬ 
bably  numbers  eighty  thousand  men  fit  for  service  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  capture  of  Plevna ;  and  no  opposition  could 
be  offered  to  the  Russians  if  they  thought  fit  to  cross  the 
Balkans  in  force.  They  have  a  choice  of  three  or  four 
passes  by  which  they  could  repeat  with  more  lasting  effect 
the  movement  by  which  General  Gourko  at  the  outset  of 
the  campaign  turned  the  Shipka  Pass.  If  the  Russians 
advance,  Reouf  Pasha  and  the  snccessor  of  Mehemet  Ali 
must  retreat  with  all  speed  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  all  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  Adrianople.  The  diversion 
effected  by  the  Servian  army  is  not  the  less  embarrassing 
because  Prince  Milan’s  declaration  of  war  is  a  shameless 
act  of  treachery  and  violence.  If  the  Turks  were  at 
leisure  to  crush  their  new  and  contemptible  enemy,  any 
blow  which  might  be  dealt  against  Servia  would  produce 
universal  satisfaction  among  all  who  regard  either  the  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  or  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  Unfortunately 
moral  considerations  have  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
result  of  war.  The  Servians  will  render  useful  service 
to  their  patron  who  has  summoned  them  to  arms,  by  per¬ 
plexing  still  further  the  calculations  of  the  Turks. 

The  overtures  of  the  Porte  to  the  neutral  Powers,  in 
the  form  of  an  argumentative  protest  against  an  unpro¬ 
voked  invasion,  have  thus  far  produced  no  result.  The 
document  is  plausible,  if  not  convincing ;  but  it  has  the 
fault  of  bearing  no  relation  to  the  actual  condition  of  affairs. 
Proclamations  of  equal  rights  to  every  subject  of 
the  Sultan  had  been  repeatedly  issued  before  the  war, 
and  Midhat  Pasha’s  Parliament,  now  assembled  in  a  new 
Session,  had  already  illustrated  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
pensities  of  the  Turkish  Government.  The  authors  of  the 
new  Circular  cannot  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
conqueror  would  accept  the  assurances  which  he  rejected 
with  contempt  before  the  fortune  of  war  had  been  tried. 
Even  the  neutral  Powers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  demanded 
guarantees  for  the  execution  of  Turkish  charters,  though 
their  motive  was  perhaps  rather  to  deter  Russia  from  war 
than  to  benefit  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Turkey.  It 
is  equally  useless  to  prove  that  the  Russian  invasion  had 
not  sufficient  justification.  As  the  Turkish  Government 
well  knows,  the  war  had  been  long  predetermined  when 
the  Bulgarian  outrages  first  provided  the  invader 


with  a  pretext.  The  only  practical  question  is  whether 
the  military  success  which  has  been  achieved  is 
deemed  sufficient  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  of  the  war.  Probably  the  Emperor  and  his 
advisers  will  deem  it  expedient  to  convince  the  Turks  still 
more  conclusively  that,  having  nothing  to  hope  from  re¬ 
sistance,  they  must  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  Wrongful  ambition,  armed  with  due  preponderance 
of  strength,  cannot  fail  of  gratification.  The  balance  of 
force  would  be  shifted  if  the  European  Powers  were  dis¬ 
posed  any  longer  to  maintain  the  integrity  or  independence 
of  Turkey  ;  but  Germany,  and  even  Austria,  are  closely 
allied  with  Russia ;  and  England,  though  friendly  to 
Turkey,  is  unwilling,  if  not  unable,  to  interfere.  It  is 
true  that  the  summons  to  Parliament  to  meet  before  the 
usual  time  may  suggest  a  different  impression  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Derby,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  and  Mr.  Cross  have  within  two  or  three  weeks 
deliberately  repeated  their  former  declarations  of  neu¬ 
trality. 

It  is  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  asked 
to  make  an  extraordinary  grant  for  military  and  naval  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  certain  that  Russia  is  the  only  Power  which 
can  be  regarded  as  a  possible  enemy  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Ministers  will  reconcile  their  language  with  any 
measure  which  they  may  adopt  by  confining  their  pre¬ 
parations  and  their  future  efforts  to  the  objects  which 
have  been  icpcatedly  specified  as  indispensable.  Their 
anticipation  of  the  usual  period  of  the  Session  is  in  some 
respects  unfortunate,  though  it  will  probably  admit  of 
justification.  For  an  entire  month  uneasiness  and  alarm 
will  be  necessary  results  of  uncertainty.  The  Ministers 
cannot  take  deputations  or  public  meetings  into  their 
confidence  on  the  eve  of  the  Session.  It  will  be  generally 
supposed  that  some  diplomatic  secret  awaits  revelation ; 
and  any  dangers  which  may  impend  are  likely  to  be  mag¬ 
nified  by  conjecture.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues 
cannot  but  have  foreseen  the  advantage  which  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  will  derive  from  a  month’s  monopoly  of  argument  and 
declamation.  Against  the  risk  of  misapprehension  abroad 
they  can  perhaps  sufficiently  guard  by  diplomatic  methods. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  dishonourable  to  en¬ 
courage  the  Turks  by  false  hopes  of  aid;  and,  although 
there  might  be  some  advantage  in  intimating  to  Russia 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  English  patience,  measures  which 
are  not  to  be  followed  by  acts  are  impolitic  as  well  as  undig¬ 
nified.  The  unexpected  decision  of  the  Cabinet  may  perhaps 
have  been  caused  by  the  determination  of  Germany  and 
Austria  to  reject  the  Turkish  demand  for  mediation.  The 
suggestion  that  the  terms  of  peace  should  be  negotiated 
with  Russia  alone  is  apparently  equivalent  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  European  concern.  Treaties 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  ceased  to  have  any  validity  as 
soon  as  the  war  began;  but  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which 
regulates  the  naval  rights  of  ,  foreign  Powers  in  Turkish 
waters  is  still  in  force,  except  as  far  as  it  was  modified  by 
the  later  arrangement  of  1871.  Under  the  existing  treaties 
England  has  diplomatic  securities  which  cannot  be  sur¬ 
rendered  by  Turkey,  even  with  the  assent  or  connivance  of 
the  Continental  Powers.  To  vindicate  the  right  of  protest 
and  intervention  it  may  perhaps  have  been  necessary  to 
take  immediate  pvecautions. 

The  proof  which  has  been  given  that  the  alliance  of 
the  three  Emperors  still  subsists  may  furnish  the  Go¬ 
vernment  with  an  answer  to  the  frequent  complaint  of 
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their  alleged  error  in  rejecting  the  Berlin  Memo¬ 
randum.  At  the  time  all  parties  professedly  approved 
of  Lord  Derby’s  refusal  to  adopt  a  hazardous  proposal, 
tendered  in  a  form  which  amounted  to  an  affront. 
The  censure  which  has  since  been  directed  against  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme  was  an  afterthought,  founded 
on  an  imperfect  recollection  both  of  the  substance  and  of  the 
occasion  of  the  Memorandum.  The  English  Government  j 
had  to  decide  on  the  instant  whether  the  exclusive  right  of 
three  potentates  to  settle  the  Eastern  quostion  should  be  j 
acknowledged,  and  also  whether  an  indefinite  obligation  to 
take  further  measures  should  be  incurred.  The  objection  ( 
would  have  been  still  more  conclusive  if  it  had  been  then 
understood  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  prepared  both 
to  dissolve  existing  treaties  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  motives  which  have  in¬ 
duced  Count  AnDRASSYto  abandon  the  traditional  policy  of 
Austria,  and  to  disregard  the  national  feeling  of  Hungary, 
are  at  present  unintelligible.  It  would  have  been  a 
grave  error  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to 
approve  by  anticipation  of  a  policy  which  would  probably 
have  involved  a  Russian  occupation  of  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  consequently  a  war  of  invasion.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  or  dangerous  to  oppose  the  perpetration 
of  a  great  crime  ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  an  unwilling  spec¬ 
tator  than  an  accomplice. 


THE  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

HE  announcement  that  Parliament  is  to  meet  on 
the  17th  of  January  has  naturally  excited  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  reasons  which  may  have  induced  the 
Ministry  to  begin  the  Session  earlier  than  usual.  The 
Government  must,  it  is  thought,  have  some  very  strong- 
resolve  to  announce,  and  is  preparing  to  take  some  step 
for  which  it  wishes  to  ask  the  concurrence  of  the  nation. 
Even  this  is  not  simple  enough  as  an  explanation,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Parliament  is  to  meet,  not  to  hear  that 
the  Ministry  has  come  to  a  decision,  but  to  hear  that  it 
has  come  to  none,  and  seeks  assistance  in  making  up  its 
wavering  mind.  There  is  no  doubt  some  excitement  about 
the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  although  it  is  perhaps 
of  a  factitious  and  artificial  character.  In  spite  of 
a  general  and  well-founded  confidence  in  the  Cabinet, 
there  are  some,  both  among  its  friends  and  its  enemies, 
who  seem  incapable  of  placing  any  reliance  on  it ; 
and  when  a  Ministry  is  distrusted,  excited  imagination 
cau  see  in  the  moving  of  every  straw  some  cause  of  hope 
or  fear.  Why  the  Ministry  should  not  mean  what  it  loudly 
and  consistently  proclaims  that  it  does  mean  is  not  obvious. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  alter  the  circumstances  in  view 
of  which  it  formed  and  proclaimed  its  decision.  The  fall 
of  Kars  and  Plevna  are  very  natural  incidents  of  a  war 
fought  by  the  Russians  with  greatly  superior  forces  in 
Armenia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Turks  have  hinted  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  peace  if  such  a  peace  as  would 
cost  Turkey  nothing  could  be  imposed  on  Russia  by  the 
dictation  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  is  easy  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  ascertain,  without  assembling  Parliament,  whether 
the  Great  Powers  are  likely  to  unite  for  any  purpose  of 
the  kind.  For  England  the  situation  is  just  what  it  has 
been  for  months.  We  are  pledged  to  remain  neutral 
as  long  as  certain  specified  English  interests  are  not 
touched,  and  to  do  our  best  to  aid  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  whenever  there  may  be  a  real  chance 
of  successful  mediation.  None  of  the  specified  in¬ 
terests  have  been  directly  and  immediately  threatened, 
and  no  opportunity  of  successful  mediation  has  presented 
itself.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the  Government  may 
see  reason  to  ask  Parliament  for  money  with  a  view  to 
possible  contingencies,  but  otherwise  there  is  nothing 
more  for  England  to  do  now  than  there  was  a  month  ago. 
The  Cabinet  has  proclaimed  in  as  vigorous  and  decisive 
terms  as  men  could  use  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Turkish  alliance.  The  Turks,  as  they  chose  to 
fight,  must  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  war.  Lord 
Salisbury  told  them  on  behalf  of  England  how  they  might 
ward  off  the  war ;  and  they  paid  no  more  attention  to  him 
than  if  he  had  been  the  man  in  the  moon.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  to  remain  neutral ;  and  we  could  not,  as 
matters  at  present  stand,  forfeit  our  word  by  dropping  down 
on  some  coveted  point  of  Turkish  territory  and  holding  it  in 
a  semi-pacific  way  against  all  the  world.  When  men 
like  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross,  take  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  of  announcing  that  these  and  no  other  are 


and  have  been  their  views,  and  have  traced  out  a  line  of 
conduct  which  they  have  pledged  their  honour  to  maintain, 
it  might  have  seemed  beyond  the  perversity  of  faction  to 
distrust  them,  or  to  affect  to  think  that  they  are  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  willing  to  break  pledges  which  they  have  voluntarily 
given  in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible.  There  are  some 
Liberals  of  the  humbler  soit  who  are  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  that  Conservatives  will  do  anything,  however  pitiful 
or  weak  ;  but  far  the  larger  part  of  the  distrust  manifested 
towards  the  Cabinet  proceeds  from  those  who  patronize  or 
befriend  it,  and  who  have  been  very  much  disappointed 
with  the  policy  which  it  has  adopted.  It  is  they  who  urge 
that  the  Ministry  must  have  some  striking  change  of  policy 
to  announce  when  Parliament  meets,  and  who  believe,  or 
seem  to  believe,  because  they  hope,  that  the  Government 
is  now  prepared  to  do  what  it  has  protested  that  it  has  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  doing. 

The  early  meeting  of  Parliament  is  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  East,  but 
the  connexion  may  bo  one  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
declarations  of  the  Ministry.  The  Turks  may  resolve  to 
fight  through  a  second  campaign,  but  they  may  not.  Their 
first  overture  for  peace  may  be  the  prelude  to  negotiations 
which  would  proceed  on  a  basis  acceptable  to  Russia  and 
to  Europe;  or  the  Turks  might  even  be  willing  to  concede 
more  to  Russia  than  England  or  Europe  could  think  it 
right  should  be  conceded.  There  may,  too,  be  great 
divisions  of  opinion  among  the  Powers  as  to  what  should 
be  the  result  of  the  war.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  Empire 
of  Turkey  in  Europe  may  collapse,  and  that  many  eagles 
with  many  purposes  may  swoop  down  on  the  carcase.  That 
Turkey  should  remain  as  an  independent  Power  with  no 
loss  of  territory,  and  be  merely  subject  to  some  sort  of  mild 
European  supervision,  is  one  possible  result  of  the 
struggle.  It  is  a  result  which  an  adequate  amount  of 
Turkish  victories  might  conceivably  secure.  But  it  is  not 
so  very  probable  an  issue  of  the  contest  that  English 
statesmen  would  be  wise  in  regarding  it  as  a  certainty,  and 
taking  no  heed  of  other  contingencies.  When  we  have 
said  that  Constantinople  will  not  be  left  in  possession  of 
Russia,  we  have  said  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  without  doubt. 
All  else  is  wrapt  up  in  darkness.  The  peace  that  Turkey 
could  negotiate  now  might  be  very  hard  to  obtain  in  three 
months,  and  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  in  six  months.  If 
Turkey  is  not  to  retain  its  integrity  and  independence,  it 
must  lose  some  territory,  and  be  in  subjection  to  some  one. 
Who  is  to  share  the  spoils,  and  who  is  to  be  master  of  the 
vanquished  P  The  claims  of  Russia  will  be  certainly  met 
by  those  of  Austria,  and  probably  by  those  of  Italy  and 
Greece.  It  is  natural  that  England  should  not  wish  to  be 
excluded  from  having  her  say  when  the  settlement  is  made, 
and  that,  with  this  view,  she  should  make  special  naval 
and  military  preparations.  Things  may  go  very  fast  as  the 
end  draws  near.  Russia — if  successful,  and  able  to  treat 
with  Turkey  as  a  suppliant  for  mercy — will,  it  may  be 
guessed,  ask  for  some  tangible  fruits  of  her  triumph. 
Austria  may  be  offei-ed,  and  have  no  choice  but  to  accept, 
compensation.  If  Austria  is  to  profit  by  the  war  without 
having  taken  part  in  it.  Italy  is  likely  to  think  she  ought  to 
have  something  too  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  the 
partitioning  of  Turkey  once  begins,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  including  almost  all  the  Mahomedans,  would 
prefer  living  under  the  settled  rule  of  a  great 
Power  to  the  vexatious  and  petty  government  of 
States  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  Roumania  and 
Servia.  That  Turkey  will  be  partitioned  is  only  a  possi¬ 
bility  ;  but  it  is  a  possibility  which,  when  the  terms  of  peace 
are  once  spoken  of,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Even  if  a 
partition  is  not  the  end  of  the  present  war,  the  obvious 
seeds  of  a  future  partition  may  be  sown  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  For  all  such  contingencies  England  ought  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  Ministry  may  reasonably  ask  Parliament 
to  help  it  to  see  that  England  is  prepared.  A  Cabinet  that 
would  not  stir  a  finger  to  help  the  Turks  or  to  prolong  the 
misrule  of  a  Pasha  for  an  hour  may  very  consistently  ask 
to  be  supplied  beforehand  with  all  it  needs  to  secure  for 
England  as  good  a  position  as  her  neighbours  when  it 
comes  to  be  discussed  what  is  to  be  done  with  Turkey  in 
case  Turkey  is  thoroughly  beaten. 

Incidentally  the  early  meeting  of  Parliament  has  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  in  some  degree  compensate  for  its  un¬ 
doubted  inconvenience.  There  are  minor  matters  as  regards 
which  its  effect  may  be  beneficial,  although  in  themselves 
they  would  certainly  not  have  warranted  so  unusual  a  step 
as  that  of  hurrying  on  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
Very  little  was  done  last  Session,  because  the  attention  of 
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Parliament  was  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and 
because  the  Irish  obstructives  managed  to  waste  a  large 
amount  of  precious  time.  It  is  at  least  some  gain  that 
a  new  Session,  in  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  more 
will  be  done,  should  offer  three  extra  weeks  for 
getting  rid,  so  far  as  may  be  found  possible,  of  the 
obstacles  to  business.  It  is  impossible  to  be  very  san¬ 
guine  as  to  the  easy  progress  of  business  next  Session, 
as  either  a  second  campaign  will  be  going  on,  or  the  terms 
of  peace  will  be  under  discussion  ;  and  if  Parliament  could 
not  attend  to  home  affairs  last  Session,  it  is  not  very  likely 
to  withstand  the  powerful  distraction  of  foreign  complica¬ 
tions  in  the  Session  which  will  begin  in  January.  Still, 
as  there  must  be  a  full  and  prolonged  discussion  on  the  war 
and  its  consequences  when  Parliament  meets,  it  will  be 
something  that  this  discussion  should  be  over  by  the  time 
when  the  Session  usually  begins.  The  Irishmen  also  are 
to  be  thought  of.  Every  Minister  who  during  the  recess 
has  touched  on  their  proceedings  has  asserted  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  sure  to  find  a  way  of  crushing  the  obstructives  if 
they  renew  their  efforts  to  talk  down  the  House  of 
'Commons.  We  will  hope  that  practically  this  may  be 
done.  But  it  is  a  process  -which  is  sure  to  take  time.  The 
House  will  be  very  keen  and  very  prolix  in  debating  any¬ 
thing  which  touches  it  so  nearly  as  an  alteration  of  its  own 
rules,  or  an  unusual  exercise  of  its  powers.  The  Opposition 
may  be  expected  to  obstruct  to  the  utmost  the  creation  of 
remedies  for  obstruction.  Three  weeks  may  be  easily  spent 
in  considering  the  position  of  England  and  in  reducing 
half-a-dozen  Irishmen  to  silence  or  obedience,  and  then  the 
Session  will  be  only  too  short  for  the  work  the  Government 
has  before  it.  What  it  will  propose  is  for  the  most  part 
unknown.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  the  usual 
Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Law  Bills,  for  they  always  come 
and  go  like  the  swallows  ;  and  it  is  announced  that  there 
is  to  be  a  Bill  for  creating  some  new  machinery  of 
local  government.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  Govern¬ 
ment  measures,  this  Bill  alone  will  give  rise  to  discussions 
which  may  last  for  weeks.  A  Bill  which  will  interest  and 
affect  every  resident  in  the  country  districts,  which  will 
raise  many  hopes,  and  probably  cause  much  disappoint¬ 
ment,  is  not  one  that  can  be  hurried  forward  even  by  the 
most  powerful  Government.  There  was  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  that  last  Session  -was  a  very  dull  one ;  but  there 
is  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  complaint 
will  be  made  as  to  the  Session  that  will  now  soon  begin. 


ITALY. 

ITALY  is  going  through  a  Ministerial  crisis,  but  it  is 
one  of  a  very  ordinary  kind.  No  principles  are  at 
stake,  and  the  causes  of  the  crisis  are  for  the  most  part 
personal.  The  Ministry  of  Signor  Depretis  came  into 
office  by  an  accident,  for  it  was  only  a  combination  of 
parties  on  a  side  question  that  overthrew  the  Ministry  of 
his  predecessors.  But  when  he  was  established  in  office, 
Signor  Depretis  asked  for,  and  of  course  obtained,  a  disso¬ 
lution,  and  he  then  was  armed  with  a  majority  which 
seemed  overwhelming,  and  was  reckoned  at  not  far  short 
of  two  hundred.  But  he  has  found,  what  many  Minis¬ 
ters  in  constitutional  countries  have  found  before  him, 
that  a  majority  may  be  too  large.  Party  discipline  is 
soon  relaxed  when  there  is  no  dangerous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  keep  the  party  together,  and  in  a  very 
numerous  majority  there  are  sure  to  be  many  who  only 
agree  with  their  leaders  in  a  general  way,  and  are  eager 
to  claim  attention  for  their  own  special  views,  and  very 
sore  if  their  claims  are  overlooked.  Every  Ministry  is  sure 
to  make  blunders,  and  the  Ministry  of  Signor  Depretis  has 
made  many  blunders.  Its  popularity  faded  away,  and 
numbers  of  its  own  nominal  adherents  were  anxious  to 
Mve  it  a  wound  which,  if  it  did  not  kill  it,  would  remind 
it  of  the  insecurity  of  its  existence.  Baron  Nicotera,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  especially  unpopular,  and  had 
enemies  who  were  panting  to  strike  at  him.  An  occasion 
was  found  in  the  discussion  of  the  control  which  he  has 
taken  on  himself  to  exercise  over  the  Telegraphic  service. 
He  has  assumed  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  to  be 
the  sole  and  supreme  judge  of  what  telegrams  it  is  proper 
for  private  persons  to  send ;  and  he  lately  stopped 
some  despatches  in  which  the  Correspondents  of  foreign 
journals  were  giving  an  account  of  the  speeches 
made  at  a  very  unimportant  meeting.  When  this  w’as 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chamber,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  disposition  to  acknowledge  that  a  Secretary  of  State 


was  entitled  to  exercise  some  control  over  despatches  of  a 
decidedly  political  character.  But  the  impression  remained 
that  Baron  Nicotera  had  meddled  with  private  telegrams 
far  more  than  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Budget  the  subject  was  revived ;  and  the 
Ministry  undertook  to  amend  the  law  by  which  the  Tele¬ 
graphic  service  is  regulated.  But  the  remarks  to  which 
he  had  to  listen  stung  Baron  Nicotera  into  a  declaration 
that  he  should  regard  the  matter  as  a  question  of  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  he  asked  for  a  vote  by  which  the  Chamber 
should  express  its  confidence  in  him  as  distinguished  from 
his  colleagues.  The  head  of  the  Ministry  could  not  allow 
this,  and  very  properly  stated  that  Ministers  must  stand 
or  fall  together,  and  that,  although  personally  he  had  not 
much  faith  in  votes  of  confidence,  yet,  if  such  a  vote 
was  to  be  taken,  it  must  be  taken  as  regarding  the 
Ministry  as  a  whole.  On  a  division  it  appeared  that 
the  Ministry  had  a  majority  of  twenty-two  ;  but  when  the 
votes  of  the  Ministers  and  their  subordinates  were  sub¬ 
tracted,  the  majority  was  reduced  to  five  ;  and  this  was  so 
glaring  a  defeat  that  the  Ministry  immediately  resigned. 
If,  however,  Signor  Depretis  cannot  command  a  working 
majority  in  the  present  Parliament,  no  one  else  can  ;  and 
after  he  had  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  Signor  Crispi,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber,  to  take  his  place  as  chief  of  the 
Government,  he  set  to  work  to  make  a  new  Ministry  with 
new  colleagues.  Hitherto  he  has  found  it  au  insuperable 
difficulty  to  get  new  colleagues.  He  will  not  select  his 
associates  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  recently  voted 
against  him,  and  he  is  reduced  to  seeking  from  the  list  of 
his  supporters  those  who  are  harmless  enough  to  give  little 
offence  if  they  bring  little  strength.  A  Ministry  recon¬ 
structed  under  such  circumstances  is  probably  doomed  to 
extinction  as  soon  as  any  rivals  think  the  time  for  its 
extinction  has  come. 

Only  one  independent  speaker  supported  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  recent  debate,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Farini, 
and  bore  a  name  that  will  long  command  the  respect  of 
Italians.  Even  he  owned  that  the  Government  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unpopular,  and  it  -was  only  on  a  balance  of  con¬ 
siderations  that  he  could  bring  himself  to  support  them. 
Signor  Sella,  the  leader  of  the  Bight,  justified  his  party  for 
joining  with  the  Extreme  Left  in  a  censure  of  the  Ministry, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  was  so  detested 
in  the  country  that  any  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  were 
proper.  Signor  Depretis  showed  that  he  believed  in  the 
unpopularity  of  his  colleagues,  if  not  of  himself,  by  his 
readiness  to  replace  them  and  go  on  with  another  staff. 
The  Government  had  indeed  pleased  no  one.  It  has  not 
lightened  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  its  acceptance  of 
projects  for  the  construction  of  public  works  that  must  be 
nnremunerative  caused  a  natural  distrust  o-f  the  future  of 
Italian  finance.  Signor  Mancini,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  has 
earned  through  the  Chamber  a  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  ;  and  although  a  measure  so  ill- 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Italy,  where  murder  and 
mui’derous  assaults  are  ingrained  into  the  character  of  the 
people,  is  sure  to  be  rejected  by  the  common  sense  of  the 
Senate,  still  the  foolish  indulgence  to  crime  shown  by  the 
Minister  is  too  much  associated  with  his  name  to  permit 
him  to  retain  general  confidence  and  respect.  The  resig¬ 
nation  of  Signor  Zanardelli  necessarily  awakened  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  Ministry  was  bent  on  making  a  bargain  with 
capitalists  which  an  honest  patriot  could  not  sanction. 
But  any  unpopularity  which  other  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  awakened  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  burning  indignation  excited  by  Baron  Nicotera.  In  the 
first  place,  that  he  should  have  had  himself  made  a  Baron 
was  an  offence  to  his  old  democratic  allies,  who  thought  the 
dignitymisbecomingtoa  former  follower  of  Garibaldi.  Then 
he  has  used  the  power  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  with  an  unscrupulousness  which  seemed 
outrageous  even  to  Italians.  Ho  changed,  dismissed,  and 
bullied  all  in  the  service  of  the  administration  to  n  degree 
which  they  thought  passed  ^he  limits  of  decency.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  had  the  distinction  of  anticipating 
the  system  lately  pursued  in  France  by  M.  de  Fourtou, 
with  nearly  as  strange  results.  His  energy  has  indeed  been 
displayed  in  one  direction  -where  it  found  a  very  fitting 
field.  He  has  put  down  brigandage  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
Italy  could  afford  to  be  blind  to  some  departures  from  strict 
legality  when  so  pecessary  a  work  was  being  accomplished. 
But  when  other  parts  of  his  conduct  were  being  severelv 
criticized,  it  was  natural  that  those  who  like  to  see 
brigands  suppressed  in  a  gentle  and  tender  manner 
should  svrell  the  chorus  of  censure  and  do  their  best  to 
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get  him  turned  out  of  office.  Even  when  he  attempted 
to  redeem  one  of  the  pledges  given  by  the  Ministry  in 
its  programme,  and  submitted  an  Electoral  Reform 
Bill,  he  gained  nothing  by  what  he  did.  The  measure 
was  pronounced  to  be  so  crude  that  it  seemed  a  sign  of 
reprehensible  levity  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  to  treat  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  subject  with  so  little  consideration, 
and  a  Reform  Bill  does  not  excite  any  enthusiasm  in  Italy 
under  present  circumstances.  The  cry  for  it  is  not  sincere. 
Those  who  say  they  want  it  do  so  because  any  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  supposed  to  be  a  democratic,  and  therefore  a 
valuable,  thing  in  itself.  But  the  Liberals  in  Italy  who 
shout  for  a  Reform  Bill  are  precisely  in  the  same  difficulty 
as  the  Liberals  in  Prussia  who  want  municipal  reform. 
The  consequences  of  carrying  these  Liberal  measures 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  Liberal  party.  If  the  right  of 
voting  is  carried  too  far  down,  an  electoral  stratum  may 
be  reached  in  which  the  power  of  the  priests  will  pre¬ 
dominate. 

Signor  Depretis  might,  however,  get  on  for  some  time 
with  a  rather  shabby  company  of  inoffensive  colleagues, 
since  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place,  were  it  not  for  the 
railway  question,  which  must  be  settled  soon,  and  which  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  very  serious  objections  may  be  urged 
to  any  settlement  that  is  proposed.  It  was  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  that  he  came  into  office,  and  he  is  bound  to  carry  out, 
if  he  can,  the  views  of  those  who  helped  him  in  throwing 
out  the  Minghetti  Ministry..  In  Italy  the  State  has  got 
hold  of  the  railways  ;  but  what  is  it  to  do  with  them  when 
it  has  got  them  ?  Is  it  to  work  them  or  to  farm  their 
working  ?  The  Minghetti  Ministry  wished  that  the 
State  itself  should  work  them.  The  Tuscan  group 
of  deputies  joined  Signor  Depretis  in  thinking  that 
the  evils  of  State  management  are  greater  than 
its  advantages.  The  question  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Englishmen  just  now,  for  it  is  the  very  question 
which  is  now  being  raised  with  regard  to  India.  The 
Indian  Government  will  very  shortly  be  in  a  position  to 
take,  if  it  pleases,  the  management  of  the  most  important 
of  Indian  railways  out  of  the  hands  of  a  private  Company 
and  to  work  it  on  its  own  account  ;  and  to  decide  whether 
this  is  wise  or  not  is  a  very  anxious  task.  The  problem 
does  not  indeed  present  itself  quite  in  the  same  shape  in 
India  and  in  Italy ;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  similarity  of 
circumstances  to  make  the  study  of  what  is  happening  in 
Italy  very  instructive  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  India.  The  objection  to  State  management 
is  not  that  the  State  cannot  manage  railways.  Perhaps 
it  could  not  manage  English  railways ;  for  the  traffic, 
to  please  and  accommodate  the  public,  is  carried  on 
with  a  greater  liability  to  clanger  than  the  State  could 
permit.  But  there  is  no  theoretical  difficulty  in 
the  State  managing  lines  with  such  a  traffic  as  is 
known  in  India  and  in  Italy.  It  so  happens  that  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  which  is  the  line  the  Indian  Government 
can  now  take  into  its  hands,  is  exceptionally  well  managed, 
being  remarkably  fortunate  in  its  Chairman  and  its  Con¬ 
sulting  Engineer.  But  if  Indian  railways  are  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  State  could  no  doubt  command  as  much  ability 
in  management  as  is  now  displayed  on  behalf  of  private 
Companies.  The  objections  to  State  management  are,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  whole  army  of  officials  would  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  They  might 
be  expected  to  vote  as  the  Government  wished,  and  to 
exercise  in  various  ways  a  pernicious  influence  on  politics. 
To  Italy  this  is  a  serious  danger,  for  the  Government  has 
already  too  much  power  in  controlling  elections.  In  India 
the  danger  would  be  scarcely  felt  at  all,  although  even 
in  India  it  is  desirable  that  all  patronage  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  wholesome  rivalry  in  excellence  of  administration.  In 
the  second  place,  if  the  State  woi’ks  the  railways,  there  is 
no  one  to  stand  between  the  State  and  the  public.  The 
public  wants  to  use  the  railways  without  paying  for  them, 
or  at  least  without  paying  for  them  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  sunk  in  their  construction.  A  cry  for  low  fares  is 
sure  to  be  raised  when  it  is  only  the  nation  that  will 
suffer ;  but,  if  the  nation  suffers,  this  means  that  the 
national  revenue  is  diminished,  and  neither  India  nor  Italy 
has  got  any  revenue  to  spare.  A  Company  with  whom 
the  Government  has  come  under  positive  engagements  acts 
as  a  most  useful  intermediary  between  the  State  and  the 
public.  The  answer  to  a  cry  for  unremunerative  fares  is 
the  simple  one  that  it  cannot  be  granted.  This 
objection  to  State  management  applies  quite  as  much 


to  India  as  to  Italy.  But,  then,  if  the  State  is  to  have 
a  Company  between  it  and  the  public,  it  must  make 
a  bargain  with  the  Company  ;  and  here,  where  Indian 
!  statesmen  could  have  no  difficulty  at  all,  as  they  can  get 
any  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  any  enterprise  if  they 
only  offer  fair  terms,  Italian  statesmen  are  in  very  great 
j  difficulty.  Unless  they  invite  foreign  Companies  to  work 
their  railways,  they  must  deal  with  the  very  few  native 
j  capitalists  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  an  offer ;  and  it  is 
because  those  capitalists  pushed  their  advantage  too  far  that 
Signor  Zanardelli  resigned,  and  left  his  chief  to  propose 
a  Bill  which,  even  if  it  embodied  the  only  bargain  that 
could  have  been  made,  would  be  sure  to  excite  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  as  on  its  face  it  bears  evidence  that  the  State  is  not 
to  receive  an  adequate  return  for  its  outlay  in  purchasing 
the  railways. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

tjpHE  publication  of  the  President’s  Message  in  fnll 
JL  shows  that  a  sound  judgment  was  exercised  in  the 
composition  of  the  telegraphic  abridgment.  Nearly  the 
whole  interest  of  the  Message  is  confined  to  the  long  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  proposal  of  a  double  metallic  standard,  and 
to  the  kindred  subject  of  national  good  faith.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  proves  at  much  length  that  more  will  be  lost  than 
gained  by  paying  the  public  creditor  in  a  depreciated 
currency.  If,  as  he  says,  there  were  no  debt,  Congress 
might  freely  use  its  undoubted  power  of  regulating  the 
coinage  in  any  manner  which  might  seem  expedient.  A 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  either  metal  being 
equally  a  legal  tender,  would  be  probably  inconvenient,  as 
it  would  introduce  into  all  money  contracts  an  additional 
element  of  uncertainty  ;  but  no  creditor  could  complain  of 
payment  in  a  form  to  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance 
expressly  or  tacitly  assented.  The  substitution  of  a  less 
valuable  coin  for  the  circulating  medium  in  which  United 
States  bonds  are  payable  might  be  described  in  shorter 
and  more  vigorous  language  than  the  terms  which  the 
President  prudently  employs.  After  propounding  the 
general  and  undeniable  statement  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  faith  is  of  paramount  obligation,  the  President 
in  some  degree  abandons  an  unassailable  position  when  he 
proceeds,  not  without  success,  to  demonstrate  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  observance  of  good  faith  by  the  United  States  was 
not  an  open  question.  If  arguments  are  needed  to  support 
a  conclusion  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  postulate, 
the  President’s  reasons  are  undoubtedly  cogent.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  Report  furnishes  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  the  proposition  that  doubtful  credit 
implies  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  department  lalcly 
issued  a  Four  per  Cent.  Loan  to  be  employed  in  the  re¬ 
demption  of  bonds  which  bear  an  interest,  some  of  five, 
and  some  of  six  per  cent.  Subscriptions  to  the  loan 
were  coming  in  rapidly  when  the  owners  of  silver  mines 
ingeniously  organized  an  agitation  for  the  adoption 
of  silver  as  a  legal  tender.  The  movement  had  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  suspending  the  issue  of  Four  per  Cent. 
Stock ;  and  consequently  an  excess  of  interest  is  paid  by 
the  Treasury  as  a  penalty  for  the  uncertainty  which  affects 
the  future  performance  of  its  contracts.  The  burden 
which  is  consequently  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  Six  per  Cent.  Debt 
exceeds  140,000,0001!.,  and  the  Five  per  Cent.  Debt  is 
nearly  as  large.  A  saving  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
280,000,000 1.  would  amount  to  more  than  4,000,000/.  a 
year.  The  deduction  from  the  principal  which  would 
result  from  eventual  payment  in  silver  would  much  exceed 
the  capital  value  of  the  annual  excess  of  charge. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  for  risks  arising  from  popular 
caprice,  why  the  United  States  should  not  borrow  money 
as  cheaply  as  England.  The  national  wealth  of  America 
is  certainly  as  large,  and  prospectively,  or  potentially,  it  is 
much  larger.  The  rate  of  interest  at  the  present  price  of 
Consols  is  only  a  fraction  above  three  per  cent.  In  the 
second  year  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Government  had  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  Three  per  Cent.  Loan  at  the  issue 
price  of  90.  If,  unfortunately,  war  were  to  break  out  at 
the  present  time,  an  indefinite  sum  might  be  borrowed  at 
rates  certainly  not  exceeding  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  old  traditions  of  good  faith  still  prevail  in  England ; 
and  the  agitators  who  one  or  two  generations  ago  proposed 
to  apply  the  so-called  sponge  to  the  National  Debt  have 
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long  since  been  silenced  and  almost  forgotten.  Until  Mr. 
Gladstone  succeeds  in  making  public  solvency  dependent 
on  the  impulses  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  Funds  will  not 
become  a  subject  of  controversy.  In  America  demagogues 
have  an  unlimited  and  well-founded  faith  iu  the  capacity  of 
half-educated  multitudes  to  accept  impudent  fallacies  and 
semi-transparent  sophisms.  An  appeal  to  the  prerogative  of 
popular  sovereignty  seldom  fails  of  success ;  and  accordingly 
agitators  constantly  remind  taxpayers  that  no  earthly  power 
can  compel  them  to  pay  their  debts,  or  to  pay  them' in  full. 
The  capitalists  in  .Europe  or  in  the  Atlantic  States  who 
advance  their  money  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  denounced  as  usurious  monopolists  who  took 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Republic.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  national  debts,  like  international  law,  have 
the  disadvantage  of  wanting  compulsory  sanction.  The 
debtor  may  boldly  and  safely  refuse  to  pay,  at  the  sole 
risk  of  being  either  excluded  from  the  money  market,  or 
of  compounding  on  high  terms  for  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereign  immunity.  “  I  like  not,”  said  De  Bracy  to 
Bors  Gcilbert,  “  the  privileges  which  are  acquired  by  the 
“  slaughter  of  three  hundred  Saracens.”  Capitalists  are 
not  disposed  to  like  borrowers  who  claim  a  discretion  as  to 
the  terms  of  repayment.  The  celebrated  vote  by  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  the  partial  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  debt  had,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
been  virtually  condoned,  when  the  Nevada  mine-owners 
devised  the  scheme  of  payment  in  the  commodity  which 
they  have  to  sell.  It  rests  with  the  Senate  to  accept  or 
reject  the  recent  vote  of  the  House  for  the  remonetization 
of  silver.  It  is  possible  that  the  agreement  of  the  Senate 
in  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  President  might  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  resume  the  issue  of  his  Four 
per  Cent.  Loan.  Unluckily,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
formed  of  the  Democratic  party,  including  many  supporters 
of  inflation,  and  of  the  malcontent  Republicans  who  have 
lately  inflicted  a  rebuff  on  the  President.  If  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  silver  currency  to  the  dischai’om  of  the  debt  is 
only  hindered  by  the  Presidential  veto,  the  public  credit 
will  be  seriously  impaired. 

Mr.  Conkling  has  succeeded  in  defeating  the  President 
on  a  question  which  was  understood  to  involve  the  issue  of 
Civil  Service  reform.  Mr.  Hayes  had  removed  some 
officers  of  the  New  York  Custom  House  who  had  disobeyed 
his  instructions  that  civil  functionaries  should  no  longer 
take  an  active  part  in  elections.  The  New  York  Custom 
House  is  notoriously  corrupt,  and  the  principal  posts  in  the 
department  are  highly  lucrative.  Permanent  appointments 
founded  on  merit  and  unconnected  with  politics  could 
scarcely  fail  to  conduce  to  the  public  good ;  but,  for  the 
same  reason,  a  reform  of  the  service  would  injuriously 
affect  the  system  of  party  management.  Mr.  Conkling, 
who  had  himself  been  disappointed  of  the  Presidency,  saw 
his  opportunity  of  retaliation  in  vindicating  a  cause 
common  to  both  parties.  He  has  induced  the  Senate  to 
refuse  its  assent  to  the  President’s  Custom  House  nomi¬ 
nations  ;  and  probably  Mr.  Hayes,  like  his  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor,  will  be  compelled  to  submit.  It  is  truly  alleged 
in  the  Message  that  the  institution  of  a  non-political 
Civil  Service  would  be  expedient,  and  probably  such  a 
measure  would  be  approved  by  all  the  disinterested  part 
of  the  community ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  people  at 
large  are  powerless  to  resist  regularly  organized  parties. 
The  President  will  probably  fail  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
from  Congress  an  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
spoils  will  be  appropriated  by  the  victors,  though  the 
spoliation  is  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  defeated  combatant, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  The  President  has  done 
his  best  to  redeem  bis  pledges  ;  but  his  tone  in  referring  to 
the  question  of  the  Civil  Service  is  not  sanguine. 

The  recommendation  of  a  small  Customs  duty  on  tea 
and  coffee  appears  not  to  indicateanypurpo.se  of  amending 
the  tariff.  The  President  suggests  that  the  proceeds  of 
such  a  tax  might  enable  the  Treasury  to  dispense  with  the 
remaining  Excise  duties,  which  may  probably  be  vexations. 
The  mere  substitution  of  one  source  of  revenue  for  another, 
when  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  modification  of  the 
system  of  Protection,  has  no  interest  for  foreigners.  The 
President’s  suggestion  that  a  part  of  the  proposed  tea  duty 
would  be  paid  by  the  producer  is  questionable  both  in 
accuracy  and  in  policy.  The  Chinese  Government  might 
be  inclined  to  levy  an  export  duty  on  tea  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  a  foreign  Government  from  taxing  its 
subjects.  Another  proposal  in  the  Message  seems  to  be 


designed  to  render  the  American  Navigation-laws  still  more 
stringent  and  exclusive.  The  President  remarks  that  the 
imports  are  large,  but  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
carried  in  foreign  ships,  to  the  detriment  of  native  indus¬ 
try.  Imperfect  familiarity  with  economic  principles  is  also 
displayed  in  the  President’s  complacent  mention  of  the 
balance  of  trade.  According  to  the  language  of  the  Mes¬ 
sage,  the  excess  in  the  value  of  exports,  as  compared  with 
imports,  is  to  be  regarded  as  net  profit.  It  would  follow 
that  the  opposite  relation  which  now  exists  in  England 
produces  a  dead  loss.  Such  a  result  would  make  a  Euro¬ 
pean  economist  hesitate ;  but  the  President  evidently 
shares  an  almost  universal  American  prejudice. 


MARSHAL  MACMAHON’S  SUBMISSION. 

ARSHAL  MACMAHON  delayed  action  until  the 
eleventh  hour  had  long  struck  ;  but  when  he  did  act 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  either  indecision  or  incomplete¬ 
ness.  He  had  the  sense  to  see  that  any  concessions  short 
of  absolute  submission  would  lose  him  the  substance  with¬ 
out  saving  the  shadow.  By  giving  the  Left  the  guarantees 
they  required  he  secured  the  retention  of  office.  If  he  had 
offered  something  less  than  was  demanded  of  him  the  crisis 
would  simply  have  been  prolonged  for  a  few  more  days 
with  the  same  alternatives  awaiting  him  at  the  end.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  precisely  what  were  the  motives  which 
ultimately  determined  him  to  give  up  the  struggle.  He 
had  made  submission  very  much  more  galling  than  it  need 
have  been  by  his  own  speeches,  and  by  the  notes  put  out 
by  his  authority,  during  the  week  preceding  M.  Dufaure’s 
appointment.  Unless  he  is  credited  with  an  ascetic  desire 
to  make  his  sufferings  greater,  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  seriously  have  thought  of  accepting  a  Parliamentary 
Ministry  until  the  vei’y  moment  when  he  actually  accepted 
one.  If  there  had  been  any  distrust  of  his  own  resolution 
lurking  in  his  mind,  he  had  probably  contrived  to  stifle  it. 
According  to  one  account  the  extraordinary  revolution 
which  his  views  and  purposes  underwent  is  to  be  set 
down  to  the  enlightening  rhetoric  of  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier.  The  Marshal  listened  to  the  weighty  Norman 
manufacturer,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of. 
The  falsity  of  all  that  the  Duke  of  Broglie  had  said  ever 
since  1873  was  miraculously  revealed  to  him.  He  saw  for 
the  first  time  that,  however  little  a  President  might  know 
about  Rights  and  Lefts,  it  is  his  duty,  at  all  events,  to  find 
out  on  which  side  is  the  Parliamentary  majority.  Ignor¬ 
ance  upon  this  point  might  lead  him  to  mix  himself  up 
unwittingly  with  manoeuvres  and  conspiracies  from  which 
his  soul  recoiled.  More  than  this,  he  saw  ground  to  think 
that  he  had  already  been  led  too  far  in  this  direction. 
When  once  the  key  had  been  supplied  to  him,  he  could 
detect  a  plot  everywhere.  Words  which  had  before  seemed 
mere  phrases  of  course,  wero  now  instinct  with  undreamed 
of  meanings.  Where  he  had  believed  that  everything  was 
open  and  above  board,  unsuspected  purposes  disclosed 
themselves.  Instead  of  being  the  colleague  of  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  in  a  common  resistance  to  Radicalism,  he  had 
really  been  his  instrument  in  an  attempt  to  impose  upon 
the  country  a  nameless  Government  which  it  had  re¬ 
pudiated  beforehand.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  explanation  put 
into  the  Marshal’s  mouth  by  one  usually  well-informed 
authority.  Assuming  that  it  is  rightly  attributed  to  him, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  makes  very  large  demands  on 
our  credulity.  That  a  Marshal  of  France,  who  has  served 
the  Empire  and  the  Republic,  who  was  Commander-in- 
Chief  under  M.  Thiers,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  to  some  extent  in  his  confidence,  who  has  had  half-a- 
dozen  Ministers  since  he  became  President,  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  and  must  have  been  told  by  all  of  them 
something  of  the  drift  of  affairs  and  opinion  in  France, 
should  have  been  ignorant  down  to  the  13th  of  this  present 
December  that  the  policy  of,  the  16th  of  May  depended 
for  success  on  the  co-operation  alike  of  Bonapartists  and 
Royalists,  and  could  only  be  carried  on  by  playing  off  one 
party  against  the  other,  and  leading  each  to  suppose  that 
the  common  enterprise  -would  enure  to  its  exclusive  benefit 
— all  this  can  only  be  believed  by  an  act  of  simple  faith  in  the 
word  of  the  person  who  asserts  it.  If  the  Marshal  was 
really  thus  innocent,  he  must  have  had  a  remarkable  power 
of  shutting  his  eyes  and  ears.  This  experience  recalls  the 
evidence  of  an  English  member  of  Parliament  whose  seat 
is  contested  for  bribery.  Everybody  knows  how  mira¬ 
culously  guarded  a  candidate’s  senses  are  in  view  of  a 
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probable  petition.  There  may  be  corruption  on  every 
hand,  and  he  may  himself  be  finding  the  means  tor  it,  and 
yet  he  will  never  know  that  any  money  has  been  spent  ex¬ 
cept  to  repay  the  legal  charges.  If  Marshal  MacMahon 
has  been  deceived  by  his  agents,  lie  and  they  must  have 
gone  to  work  on  much  the  same  principle. 

From  another  well-informed  authority  comes  a  quite 
different  story.  The  Marshal’s  surrender  was  nomin¬ 
ally  made  to  the  Left,  but  it  was  really  made  to  the 
German  Ambassador.  If  Prince  Bismarck  would  have 
allowed  him  to  go  on,  he  would  have  dared  illegal  dissolu¬ 
tions,  illegal  collections  of  taxes,  a  plebiscite,  civil  war 
itself.  But  he  saw  a  hand  that  no  one  else  could  see,  and 
he  at  once  laid  down  his  arms.  It  suited  the  omnipotent 
Chancellor  that  there  should  be  a  Parliamentary  Ministry 
in  France,  and  Marshal  MacMahon  at  once  understood 
that  a  Parliamentary  Ministry  there  must  be.  Here, 
again,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  our  authority.  If  this  is 
to  be  accepted  as  true,  it  must  be  because  it  comes  from 
people  who  are  likely  to  know  the  truth,  not  in  the  least 
because  the  news  itself  looks  like  truth.  All  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  case  certainly  point  the  other  way.  If  the 
Marshal  was  reckless  enough  to  risk  a  civil  war,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  he  should  have  shrunk  back  in  terror  from  the 
prospect  of  a  foreign  war.  The  French  army  is  at  all 
events  sufficiently  organized  to  make  a  German  invasion 
a  very  different  affair  from  what  it  was  in  1870  ;  and  if 
anything  could  have  made  the  Republic  odious  to  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  the  fact  that  Germany  had 
chosen  to  impose  it.  However  well  the  secret  may  have 
been  kept,  it  must  have  been  known  to  some  members 
of  the  Right,  and  the  temptation  to  use  it  for  their 
own  pui’poses  would  have  been  irresistible.  Instead  of 
loading  the  Marshal  -with  contumely  and  abuse,  they 
would  have  spoken  of  him  with  respectful  pity,  as  the 
victim  of  a  terrible  external  necessity.  He  had  been 
bidden,  they  would  have  said,  to  take  M.  Dufaure  as  his 
Minister  under  pain  of  exposing  France  to  the  outrage  of 
another  invasion.  Though  this  humiliation  had  been 
administered  by  Germany,  it  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Republican  party ;  and  they  who  had  benefited  by  the 
intervention  of  a  foreign  Power  must,  as  an  ordinary 
matter  of  inference,  be  supposed  to  have  been  privy  to  it. 
France  would  now  know  how  to  value  Republican 
patriotism,  and  what  measure  of  respect  to  pay  to  a 
Ministry  which  really  rests  on  a  possible  army  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  objected  that  to  use  this  argument  might 
have  been  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France,  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  French  faction  seldom  stops  to  consider  any¬ 
thing  so  irrelevant. 

As  the  two  most  apparently  authentic  explanations  of 
the  Marshal’s  submission  are  surrounded  with  so  many 
difficulties,  we  are  reduced  to  the  humble  expedient  of 
accepting  it  as  a  fact  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any 
satisfactory  account.  Happily,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  as  to  the  motives  which  led  the  Marshal  to  accept 
a  Parliamentary  Ministry,  the  fact  that  he  has  accepted  it 
is  beyond  dispute.  The  Message  read  to  the  two  Chambers 
by  the  new  Minister  pledges  the  Marshal  with  a  direct¬ 
ness  and  minuteness  which  belongs  to  no  promise  that  he  has 
yet  given.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  it  which  does  not 
involve  a  contradiction  of  some  previous  statement  of  the 
Marshal’s.  He  is  made  to  eat  his  own  words  one  after 
another  in  slow  succession.  Every  conceivable  plea  for 
repeating  the  expeiument  of  the  16th  of  May  is  barred  for 
the  future.  The  Marshal  declares  his  own  irresponsibility 
and  his  Ministers’  responsibility.  He  rejects  the  idea  of 
governing  by  a  series  of  dissolutions,  which  until  last  week 
was  his  only  conception  of  policy  ;  and  he  declares  that  in 
appealing  to  the  country  he  appealed  to  a  supreme  judge 
whose  decision  he  has  simply  to  obey.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Marshal  accepted  this  Message  en  bloc,  without 
any  discussion  as  to  its  terms.  Ho  simply  stipulated  that 
he  should  swallow  the  dose  without  spectators.  This 
points  to  a  wholly  new  conception  of  his  place  in  the 
country,  and  of  his  relations  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Just  as  the  Marshal  kept  the  engagements  he  had  made 
with  the  Right,  until  in  his  own  opinion  it  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  them  any  longer,  so  we  believe  he  will  keep 
the  engagements  he  has  now  made  with  the  Left.  What 
may  happen  if  the  Left,  by  repeating  its  error  in  the  case 
ot  the  first  Dufaure  Ministry,  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
pleading  that  the  majority  is  divided  against  itself,  and  so 
has  lost  its  title  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Executive,  is 
another  question.  In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  | 


Right  would  renew  their  efforts  to  get  the  Government 
into  their  hands.  But  the  wonderful  patience  and  self- 
control  which  has  been  shown  both  by  the  Chamber  and 
the  country  during  seven  most  trying  months  justify 
us  in  hoping  better  things.  At  all  events,  the  Republican 
party  is  too  firmly  seated  to  be  overthrown  except  by 
its  own  fault. 


THE  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  RIOTS. 

rip  HE  Foreign  Office,  in  the  discharge  of  its  function  as  a 
-E-  department  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and 
current  news,  has  published  some  diplomatic  and  consular 
Reports  on  the  American  railway  disturbances  of  last 
summer.  The  Charge  d’Affaires  and  three  or  four  Consuls 
or  Vice-Consuls  have,  in  prursuance  of  Lord  Derby’s  in¬ 
structions,  collected  in  an  authentic  form  the  substance  of 
statements  -which  had  previously  appeared  in  American 
and  English  newspapers.  Mr.  Plunkett,  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington,  arrives  at  the  probable  conclusion 
that  the  causes  of  the  strike  were  exactly  the  same  with 
those  which  have  often  produced  in  this  country  similar 
results  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  rate  of  wages  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  engine  men 
were  already  complaining  of  grievances  ;  and  they  hoped 
to  obtain  redress  by  the  usual  methods.  At  first  the 
suspension  of  traffic  was  nominally  confined  to  goods  trains, 
or  freight  trains,  as  they  are  called  in  the  United  States. 
The  men  discontinued  work  at  a  preconcerted  time,  leaving 
the  trains  wherever  they  happened  at  the  moment  to  be, 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
inconvenience.  The  Post  Office  authorities  properly  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  of  the  men  to  run  the  mail  trains  ;  and  the 
passenger  trains  were,  notwithstanding  the  professions  of 
the  enginemen,  generally  stopped.  The  working  classes 
sympathized  with  the  men  on  strike,  and  the  “proletariat,” 
as  Mr.  Plunkett  oddly  and  inaccurately  calls  the  disorderly 
rabble  of  the  great  towns,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence,  in 
which  the  regular  workmen  profess  not  to  have  shared. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  according  to  usual  practice  in 
other  countries,  the  men  who  had  left  work  employed 
force  or  menace  to  prevent  substitutes  from  taking  their 
places ;  but  the  serious  riots  began  with  a  discharge 
of  firearms,  as  it  was  said,  without  orders,  by  a  body  of 
Maryland  militia.  The  proletariat — more  properly  and 
more  idiomatically  designated  by  their  countrymen  as 
tramps  and  roughs — in  many  places,  and  especially  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  in  Pennsylvania,  committed  frightful  outrages  on 
property.  The  disturbances  extended  over  nine  States, 
and  over  twelve  thousand  miles  of  railway ;  and  the 
damage  is  roughly  estimated  at  1 2,000,000 1.  The  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  talked  and  tolerated  much 
nonsense  about  the  rights  of  labour,  declined  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  sagacity  to  be  bound  by  the  logical  results  of 
popular  phrases,  Some  public  officers  displayed  extreme 
weakness  ;  but  Governor  Hartranft  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  other  persons  in  authority,  at  once  opposed  force  to 
force  ;  and  the  Federal  Government  despatched  to  the  aid 
of  the  State  authorities  all  the  troops  within  reach.  The 
presidents  and  managers  of  the  Railway  Companies  for 
the  most  part  resisted  the  demands  which  had  been  pre¬ 
ferred  with  lawless  violence  ;  but  Mr.  Vanderbilt  of  New 
York  purchased  peace  by  the  distribution  of  a  large  sum 
to  the  men  employed  on  his  lines,  and  also  promised  an 
early  increase  of  wages.  The  Trade-Unions,  which  appear 
to  be  more  powerful  and  more  mischievous  in  America 
than  even  in  England,  have  probably  learnt  that  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  overrule  the  whole  community  in  a 
direct  conflict  with  public  interest  and  convenience.  In  a 
struggle  of  this  kind  democratic  institutions  are  efficient ; 
but  in  another  direction  they  offer  great  facilities  for  the 
organization  of  labour  against  capital. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  riots,  the  leaders  of  the 
associated  workmen  have,  with  better  prospects  of  success, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a  political  party. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  electors  whom  they  can  in¬ 
fluence,  they  will  probably  fail  in  returning  candidates  of  their 
own  to  the  State  Legislatures  and  public  offices  ;  but  their 
alliance  is  sought  by  the  regular  election  managers,  who  will 
not  be  chary  of  promises  of  concession  to  their  demands. 
One  candidate,  at  least,  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Ohio 
has  professed,  it  may  be  hoped  without  any  sincerity  of 
conviction,  to  adopt  nearly  all  the  articles  of  the  Trade- 
Union  creed.  That  wages  depend  on  legislation  and  not  on 
demand  and  supply  is  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  economical 
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teachers  of  the  working  classes.  Promises  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  perform  are  a  cheap  currency  to  be  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  votes.  The  wilder  theories  which  are  im¬ 
ported  by  European  immigrants  will  probably  find  little 
acceptance  with  an  eminently  practical  nation.  The  papers 
published  by  the  Foreign  Office  include  two  instructive 
documents  which  contain  the  respective  creeds  of  the  real 
working-men  and  of  the  Socialist  agitators.  The 
“Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  ”  profess  a  desire 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  their  employers,  to  dis¬ 
courage  intemperance  and  other  vices,  and  generally  to  pro¬ 
mote,  on  rational  principles,  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  society.  It  is  almost  touching  to  notice  their  ap¬ 
peals  to  public  opinion,  and  to  study  the  high-flown 
phrases  in  which  they  disguise  from  themselves  the  more 
objectionable  characteristics  of  their  agitation.  “We 
“have,”  they  say,  “reclaimed  the  fallen,  reformed  the 
“  drunkard,  and  furnished  the  public  and  Railroad  Com- 
“  panies  with  a  better,  more  skilled,  and  trustworthy  class 
“  of  engineers  than  they  had  before  the  inception  of  the 
“  Brotherhood.”  Unfortunately,  Trade-Unions  founded 
on  the  most  benevolent  principles  practically  promote 
strikes,  which  again  furnish  opportunities  of  disturbance 
and  mischief  to  the  most  unscrupulous  sections  of  the 
rabble.  The  rioters  of  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg  were 
animated  by  the  worst  of  passions ;  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  interfere  with  violent  language  when  it  is  not  | 
combined  with  lawless  action.  A  public  meeting  of 
working-men  at  Chicago  passed,  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  a  series  of  resolutions  which 
might  seem  to  threaten  the  foundations  of  social  order. 
The  meeting  declared  that  the  working  people  of  America 
ought  to  resist  by  all  means  the  oppression  of  capital ; 
that  the  proceedings  of  capitalists  were  a  foul  stain  on  the 
so-called  Republic  ;  that  a  fraternal  greeting  was  due  to 
mutinous  militiamen  who  had  joined  the  rioters  ;  and  that, 
by  a  national  federation,  combined  capital  should  be  resisted 
and  overcome.  In  New  York  still  more  extravagant 
theories  were  publicly  preached  with  impunity  ;  but  when 
the  mob  proceeded  to  march  through  the  streets,  the  police 
at  once  interfered. 

Some  apologists  have  alleged  that  the  discontent  of 
railway  servants  was  justified  by  the  fraudulent  and  over¬ 
bearing  conduct  of  the  Companies,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  America,  the  Corporations.  The  presidents  and  man¬ 
agers  of  the  lines  have  in  many  cases  deprived  the  share¬ 
holders  of  all  participation  in  the  control  of  the  under¬ 
takings  ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  contrived  almost  to  abolish 
dividends,  except  on  mortgage  bonds,  corresponding  to 
debentures.  The  actual  administrators  vote  themselves 
large  salaries,  and  the  workmen  complain  that  the  officers 
are  not  affected  by  the  reductions  which  are  from  time  to 
time  made  in  wages.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  corruption 
which  prevails  in  the  administration  of  railways ;  but  it 
seems  strange  that  the  workmen  should  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  wrongs  inflicted  on  proprietors.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  Companies  are,  as  in  England,  forced  to  reduce 
prices  and  rates  by  competition;  and,  whether  in  prosperity 
or  in  adversity,  they  probably  obtain  labour  as  cheaply  as 
they  can.  It  might  e  ven  be  thought  that  the  managers  who 
take  for  themselves  a  large  share  of  the  profits  could 
ifford  to  be  liberal  to  the  men.  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  Foreign  Office  Reports  express  a  hope  that  the  railway 
workmen  will  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  strike  and  its 
failure.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  proved  that  riots  are 
unprofitable  ;  but  there  is  at  present  no  symptom  of 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 
The  charges  which  are  made  against  the  Companies  are 
often  incidentally  just,  though  they  have  no  bearing  on 
the  real  or  supposed  grievances  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  railways.  Large  sums  have  been  raised  on  loan,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  expending  the  proceeds  on  the  lines,  but 
on  the  simple  ground  that  the  security  was  sufficient  to 
induce  capitalists  to  advance  money.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  borrowed  money  never  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
shareholders  in  general ;  and  it  probably  accounts  for  the 
great  wealth  which  has  been  accumulated  by  speculators 
of  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  The  Corpo¬ 
rations  have  great  political  and  social  power,  and  their 
managers  incur  no  unpopularity  by  plundering  the  foreign 
shareholders.  The  workmen  naturally  bring  against  their 
employers  all  possible  accusations ;  but  their  mutinous 
proceedings  in  no  degree  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of 
defrauded  shareholders. 


SUNDAY  CLOSING  IN  IRELAND. 

nPHE  Irish  Sunday  Closing  question  has  passed  into 
JL  another  stage.  Hitherto  those  who  vdsh  to  see  public- 
houses  shut  for  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  have  been  -content 
to  urge  the  Government  to  give  special  facilities  to  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  Bill.  They  have  now  gone  a 
step  further,  and  asked  theGovemment  to  introduce  a  Bill  of 
their  own.  At  least  this  is  what  we  understand  the  memorial 
lately  presented  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  mean,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  says  something  quite  different.  The 
prayer  of  the  memorial  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
will  “  pass  a  measure  next  Session  that  will  prohibit  the 
“  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sundays.”  It  is  a  striking 
compliment  to  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  Ministerial 
majority  that  the  memorialists  do  not  even  allow  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  theoretical  right  of  rejecting  a  Bill  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Government.  To  introduce  a  measure  and  to 
pass  it  are  evidently  regarded  by  them  as  equivalent  terms. 
A  memorial  signed  by  two  Archbishops  and  eighteen  Bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  Archbishops  and  eight 
Bishops  of  the  Disestablished  Church,  the  official  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  bodies,  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  magistrates,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
clergymen  has  obvious  claims  to  attention ;  and,  now  that 
the  Government  have  had  such  ample  notice  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  party,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  they  will  have  made  up  their 
minds  what  they  are  going  to  do.  There  will  be  no  excuse 
for  them  if  they  have  again  to  ask  for  time  to  consider 
their  position  in  relation  to  the  Bill.  The  demands  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  party  have  gained  rather  than  lost  in  bold¬ 
ness  ;  and  there  is  plainly  no  room  for  anything  in  the 
nature  of  compromise.  if  the  Government  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  oppose  the  Bill,  by  whomsoever  introduced,  they 
may  just  as  well  introduce  a  Bill  of  their  own.  Select  Com¬ 
mittees,  Royal  Commissions,  and  all  the  other  machinery 
of  delay  which  has  been  so  often  invoked  by  Government 
when  confronted  by  inconvenient  questions,  will  go  for 
nothing.  No  inquiry  can  bring  out  anything  beyond  the 
singularly  unfruitful  fact  that  those  who  wish  the  Bill  to 
pass  and  those  who  wish  it  to  be  rejected  are  alike  eager  to 
see  their  desires  realized. 

Nothing  in  the  memorial  or  in  the  speeches  of  the 
deputation  by  which  it  was  presented  has  disposed  of 
the  objections  which  we  entertain  towards  the  pro¬ 
posal.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  passing  of  the 
Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  in  Scotland  has  established  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  runs  exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  demands  for  Ireland.  If  the  opponents  of  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  would  be  completely  consistent,, 
they  must  be  willing  to  undo  what  has  been  done  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  to  resist  what  it  is  proposed  to  do  in 
Ireland.  To  this  argument  we  have  only  to  say  that,  as 
the  Forbes-Mackexzie  Act  ought  never  to  have  been 
passed,  its  repeal  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  proposed  if 
there  were  the  slightest  probability  of  carrying  it.  Every 
argument  that  goes  against  Sunday  closing  in  Ireland 
applies  with  equal  force  against  Sunday  closing  in 
Scotland.  Indeed  in  the  case  of  Scotland  there  is  the 
additional  argument  that  the  experiment  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  failure.  The  public-houses  have  been  closed  without 
the  population  becoming  any  more  sober.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  care  that  Parliament  is 
not  dragged  any  further  along  that  wrong  road  which  in  this 
one  instance  it  has  chosen  to  travel.  That  Ireland  and 
Scotland  should  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves  after  their 
several  fashions  in  matters  of  purely  local  concern  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  claim  ;  but  no  question  of  principle  can 
be  a  matter  of  purely  local  concern.  Supposing  that  Scotch¬ 
men  or  Irishmen  wished  to  introduce  divorce  for  incompa¬ 
tibility  of  temper,  or  to  impose  a  progressive  Income-tax, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  tell  them  that 
in  matters  of  this  chai’acter  th,e  legislation  of  the  three 
kingdoms  must  be  homogeneous ;  and  though  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  would  be  very  much  less 
than  the  mischiefs  of  either  of  these  proposals,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  in  kind.  If  Parliament  maintains  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  and  refuses  to  impose  a  penalty  on  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  it  ought  equally  to  discourage  the 
doctrine  that,  because  one  man’s  meat  is  another’s  poison,  it 
is  right  to  forbid  the  use  of  it  by  the  man  to  whom  it  is  meat. 
It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  Irish  do  not  get  what  they 
want  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  will  become 
more  clamorous  for  Home  Rule.  The  answer  is  that,  if 
the  Imperial  Parliament  surrenders  its  right  to  legislate 
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for  Ireland  on  matters  of  principle,  there  can  be  no  rea. 
son  why  Home  Rule  should  not  be  set  up  forthwith. 
Prom  the  moment  that  Irish  ideas  are  alone  considered, 
they  may  as  well  be  considered  on  Stephen’s  Green  as  at 
Westminster. 

It  happens  curiously  enough  that,  though  there 
are  abundant  reasons  why  such  a  Bill  as  this  should 
not  be  passed  either  for  England  or  Ireland,  there 
is  a  special  reason  why  it  should  not  be  passed 
for  Ireland.  England  is  in  the  main  a  beer-drinking 
country ;  Ireland  is  in  the  main  a  whisky-drinking 
country ;  and  beer  differs  from  whisky  in  the  important 
respect  that  in  order  to  be  decently  palatable,  it  must 
be  drunk  soon  after  it  is  drawn.  If  English  public-houses 
were  closed  on  Sundays,  there  is  a  fair  probability  that 
the  class  which  gets  its  beer  from  the  public-houses 
would  have  to  go  without  it  one  day  in  seven.  But 
whisky  admits  of  being  kept  for  some  little  time  ;  so  that 
the  immediate  result  of  closing  Irish  public-houses  on  the 
Sunday  would  be  that  those  who  now  frequent  them  would 
lay  in  a  stock  of  whisky  on  Saturday  for  the  next  day’s 
consumption.  So  far,  it  may  be  said,  the  mischief  would 
be  no  greater  than  it  is  now.  No  less  whisky  might 
be  drunk  than  is  drunk  at  present,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  would  no  more  drunk.  This,  however,  is  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  description  of  what  would  really  happen.  It  will  be 
conceded  that  the  neighbourhood  of  whisky  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  the  class  for  which  we  are  asked  to  legislate, 
or  else  there  would  be  no  need  to  close  the  public-houses. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  sending  a  man  home  on 
Saturday  evening  with  the  Sunday’s  stock  of  whisky  ? 
Plainly  enough  to  lead  him  to  drink  it  on  the  Saturday. 
If  he  cannot  resist  temptation  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  has 
at  least  to  go  to  the  public-house  to  gratify  his  desire, 
what  chance  is  there  that  he  will  resist  temptation  on 
Satui’day,  when  he  can  get  all  he  wants  by  going  to  the 
cupboard  or  the  chimney-piece  ?  It  may  be  said  that,  even 
if  he  is  more  drunk  than  usual  on  the  Saturday  night,  ho 
will  at  all  events  be  sober  on  the  Sunday.  Not  at  all.  A 
week’s  experience  will  have  taught  him  that  the  amount 
he  bought  on  the  first  Saturday  is  not  sufficient  to  stand 
the  double  drain,  and  he  will  lay  in  a  double  quantity.  Two 
days’  drunkenness  will  then  become  theuniversal  rule  where 
one  day’s  is  now  found  sufficient.  This  change  will  inevit¬ 
ably  be  followed  by  an  addition  to  the  numbers  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  drunken  class.  When  a  man  goes  to  the  public- 
house  to  drink  he  usually  leaves  his  wife  and  children  at 
home.  They  lose  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship,  but  in 
return  for  this  they  escape  the  influence  of  his  example.  If 
the  scene  of  the  Sunday’s  drinking  bout  is  changed  from 
the  public-house  to  the  peasant’s  cabin,  the  wife  and  the 
children  will  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  get  a  taste  for 
drinking  ;  which  if  the  public-house  had  been  left  open,  they 
might  have  altogether  escaped.  The  greater  quietness  of 
the  streets  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  will  be  dearly  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  a  change  which  will  make  women  and 
girls  drunkards  as  well  as  men.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
only  person  who  will  be  put  to  real  inconvenience 
by  this  Bill  will  be  the  man  who  uses  a  public-house  for 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  refreshment  and  amusement,  and 
does  not  get  drunk.  He  will  suffer  from  the  closing  of 
the  public-houses  on  the  Sunday,  because  to  drink  at  home 
and  to  drink  in  company  are  not  the  same  thing  to  him,  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  not  care  to  take  his  Sunday’s 
whisky  home  with  him  the  day  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  whose  case  the  Bill  is  designed  to  meet  will  get 
his  whisky  just  the  same,  and  as  to  him  to  drink  at  homo 
is  quite  the  same  thing  as  to  drink  in  company,  he  will 
feel  no  grudge  against  the  authors  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
movement.  He  will  rather  feel  that  they  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  making  his  home  yet  more  dear  to  him  than  it 
was  before  he  was  taught  to  drink  there. 


ULTRAMONTANISM  IN  CANADA. 

1 1 1IIE  current  number  of  the  North  American  Review 
-L  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  recent  progress 
of  Ultramontanism  in  Lower  Canada.  If  Pius  IX.  can  see 
nothing  to  give  him  pleasure  in  the  Old  World,  outside 
France,  and  but  little  even  in  France  itself,  be  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  British 
Ameiica.  The  principles  which  he  has  been  striving 
throughout  his  long  pontificate  to  get  accepted,  and  which 


in  Europe  he  has  seen  rejected  in  one  country  after  another, 
are  practised  as  well  as  pi’eached  at  Quebec  and  in 
the  sixty  dioceses  which  look  to  Quebec  as  their  spiritual 
mother.  Even  the  bishops  who  formerly  made  use  of 
language  savouring  of  Gallicanism  have  of  late  years 
leaimed  to  tune  their  pastorals  to  the  true  Ultramontane 
note.  As  late  as  1867  the  Bishop  of  Rimouski  forbade  his 
clergy  to  direct  their  flocks  to  vote  for  one  candidate 
rather  than  another,  or  to  convert  the  pulpit  into  an 
electioneering  engine.  Eight  years  later  this  same  Bishop, 
according  to  the  North  American  Revieiv,  claimed  the 
right,  on  behalf  of  his  clergy,  of  using  spiritual  censures 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  electors,  and  warned  the 
faithful  of  his  diocese  not  to  vote  for  any  candidate  who 
held  principles  which  the  Church  has  condemned.  As  the 
Church  has  of  late  condemned  almost  every  principle  on 
which  lay  government  is  usually  conducted,  this  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  direction  not  to  vote  for  any  but  Ultramon¬ 
tane  candidates.  The  apostle  of  Ultramontane  progress  in 
Canada  was  Mgr.  Boukuet,  who  was  Bishop  of  Montreal 
from  1840  to  1876.  To  this  prelate  belongs  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  of  his  order  in  Canada  to  estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  newspaper  press.  Under  his  guidance 
several  Catholic  journals  were  founded,  or,  what  must 
have  been  even  more  consoling,  won  over  from  Liberal 
Catholicism.  One  regulation  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  these  Catholic  journals  will  inspire  the 
Anglican  Episcopate  with  a  keen  sense  of  envy.  They 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  bishops 
and  priests.  It  is  terrible  even  to  think  of  the  sad  position 
in  which  some  of  our  ecclesiastical  contemporaries  would 
find  themselves  if  this  rule  could  be  imported  into  England. 
Nor  is  it  only  over  the  Catholic  press,  strictly  so  called, 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Canada  exercise  their  power. 
They  exert  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  secular 
journals.  After  all,  a  newspaper  must  in  essentials  be  what 
its  readers  are — at  least,  if  it  is  not,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
having  no  readers.  In  Lower  Canada  the  majority  of 
newspaper  readers  are  Catholics,  and  though  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  journal  may  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
they  have  to  provide  secular  nutriment  for  readers  who 
do.  A  long  list  of  disasters  attests  the  force  of  the  re- 
j  strictions  under  which  newspapers  in  Canada  have  to 
exist.  One  journal  hazarded  the  seemingly  innocent  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  dangerous  to  introduce  religious  principles 
into  political  contests,  and  it  was  compelled  to  retract  it 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Archbishop.  Another  published  a 
speech  by  a  foreign  statesman  on  toleration  ;  and,  though 
it  changed  its  place  of  publication  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
an  episcopal  interdict,  it  died  ail  the  same.  Another 
journal  was  condemned  in  i860,  and  has  only  managed  to 
live  on  condition  of  mending  its  ways  and  preaching  entire 
submission  to  Rome.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
bishops  absolute  lords  and  masters,  even  of  secular 
journals,  is  that  the  readers  of  them  should  be  obedient  to 
ecclesiastical  mandates ;  and  this  condition  seems  to  be 
completely  fulfilled  in  Canada.  Mgr.  Boueget  even  ex¬ 
tended  his  care  to  literature  generally,  and  set  up  a  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Index  of  his  own.  Every  new  book  was, 
and  probably  is,  examined  by  his  ten  chaplains  in  order  to 
discover  whether  it  contains  anything  which  baptized 
persons  ought  not  to  read. 

The  organized  action  of  the  bishops  in  elections  is  of 
recent  date.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  eight  bishops  put  out 
a  joint  pastoral  letter  in  which  they  declared  that  a  poli¬ 
tical  party  ought  to  be  accounted  dangerous  to  religion, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  programme  and  antecedents,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  programmes  and  antecedents  of  its 
principal  membei’S,  and  of  its  organs,  provided  that  they 
are  not  disavowed  by  the  party.  Any  elector  voting 
for  a  candidate  belonging  to  a  dangerous  party  will 
expose  himself  to  the  ceusnres  of  the  Church.  Mgr. 
Boueget  defined  in  a  separate  pastoral  the  views  which 
mark  off  a  candidate  as  one  for  whom  Catholic  electors 
ought  not  to  vote.  A  candidate  who  wishes  to 
steer  clear  of  this  condemnation  must  not  advocate  the 
separation  of  Church  or  State,  nor  maintain  propositions 
condemned  by  the  Syllabus,  nor  reject  ecclesiastical  inter¬ 
ference  in  matters  of  government,  nor  criticize  the  pastorals 
of  bishops  or  the  instructions  of  the  cures,  nor  favour 
journals  or  Societies  condemned  by  the  Church.  An 
appeal  was  sent  to  Rome  against  the  teaching  of  this  joint 
pastoral,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec  at  once  tried  to 
hedge  by  issuing  a  pastoral  of  his  own  forbidding  his 
clergy  to  discuss  political  questions  in  church,  or  to 
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volunteer  advice  on  the  subject  of  elections,  or  even  to 
answer  questions  put  to  them  on  this  head  if  they 
were  put  in  the  course  of  their  pastoral  visits.  His 
anxiety  turned  out,  however,  to  be  quite  groundless. 
In  December  1876  a  Papal  brief  adopted  in  their 
integrity  the  principles  of  the  joint  pastoral,  and 
communicated  to  its  authors  the  joy  with  which  the 
Pope  had  observed  the  care  taken  by  them  to  incul¬ 
cate  sound  doctrine,  and  to  explain  to  their  people  the 
constitution  and  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  fruits 
of  this  approval  have  been  abundantly  seen  already. 
Liberals  of  all  shades  have  been  proscribed.  No  Catholic, 
save  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  is  allowed  to  proclaim  him¬ 
self  a  moderate  Liberal ;  consequently  no  moderate  Liberal 
can  be  elected  as  a  representative  of  Catholics.  One  cure 
has  told  his  flock  that  he,  not  they,  is  responsible  for  their 
votes ;  another,  that  to  refuse  to  vote  as  the  cure  bids 
them  is  to  disobey  the  Pope  ;  another,  that,  if  they 
vote  for  a  Liberal  candidate,  God  will  destroy  their  crops  ; 
another,  that  to  vote  for  a  Liberal  is  mortal  sin  ;  another— 
somewhat  more  mildly — that  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  road 
to  hell ;  another — actuated  perhaps  by  some  doubt  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  these  spiritual  terrors — that  it  will  lead  the 
voter  to  the  scaffold. 

The  election  in  which  these  methods  of  persuasion  were 
most  freely  used  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  Canadian 
Supreme  Court.  While  this  case  was  actually  before  the 
Court,  the  Bishop  of  Rimouski  issued  a  mandement  re¬ 
lating  to  another  trial  of  a  disputed  election,  in  which  he 
insists  that  Catholic  Judges  cannot  with  a  good  conscience 
administer  laws  which  forbid  the  clergy  to  visit  electoral 
sins  with  spiritual  censures.  This  did  not  prevent  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  annulling 
the  election,  though  the  Judge  by  whom  the  de¬ 
cision  was  delivered  admitted  that  it  placed  him 
and  his  Catholic  colleagues  in  a  position  of  difficulty. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
belongs  to  a  kind  which  seldom  decide  anything 
except  the  single  case  before  the  Judges.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  frame  any  general  definition  of  spiritual  coercion. 
The  ordinary  practice  is  to  apply  the  definitions  of  mate¬ 
rial  coercion,  and  to  disregard  the  radical  distinction 
between  the  two  operations.  In  material  coercion  the 
object  is  to  make  an  elector  vote  against  his  conscience. 
In  spiritual  coercion  the  object  is  to  influence  the  elector’s 
conscience,  and  thereby  to  determine  his  vote.  In  a  case 
of  material  coercion  the  elector,  left  to  himself,  would  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  wishes  to  see  in  Parliament,  and 
coercion  comes  in  and  says,  If  you  vote  for  that  man,  you 
will  be  turned  out  of  your  house,  or  you  will  lose  such  and 
such  customers.  The  elector’s  conscience  tells  him  that  he 
ought  to  votefor  the  best  candid  ate,  but  he  listens  to  his  inte¬ 
rest  and  votes  for  the  worst.  In  a  case  of  spiritual  coercion 
the  operation  takes  effect  at  a  much  earlier  stage.  The 
priest  tells  the  elector  just  what  his  own  conscience  tells 
him — that  he  should  vote  for  the  best  candidate  ;  and  the 
coercion,  so  long  as  it  remains  purely  spiritual,  is  directed 
to  make  him  do  what  his  conscience  tells  him.  That  it 
refers  to  the  next  world  rather  than  to  this  is  merely  to 
say  that  it  appeals  to  religious  sanctions.  What  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  telling  an  elector  that,  if  he  votes  for 
a  particular  candidate,  he  will  lose  his  self-respect  or  fall  in  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men,  and  telling  him  that  if  he  votes  for 
such  or  such  a  candidate  he  will  be  damned  ?  Both  formulas 
are  meant  to  express  the  same  thing — that  if  he  votes  for 
such  or  such  a  candidate  he  will  be  acting  wrongly.  The 
probability  is  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  who  vote 
against  their  priest’s  bidding  have  a  secret  suspicion  that 
they  ought  to  obey  him.  The  one  real  remedy  for  Ultra- 
montanism  is  the  growth  of  a  more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  division  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  and 
from  this  it  is  to  be 'feared  that  the  Canadian  Catholics  are 
still  far  removed. 


MANCHESTER  AND  THIRLMERE. 

fTJHEY  who  quarrel  with  great  Corporations  must  abide 
X  the  consequences  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  whisper  a 
doubt  whether  the  scheme  for  supplying  Manchester  with 
water  from  Thirlmere  is  in  ail  respects  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  Mr.  John 
Grave.  The  redoubtable  and  angry  Chairman  of  the 
Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  has 
come  forward  to  maintain,  first,  that  the  water  is  wanted 


for  Manchester;  secondly,  that  it  is  wanted  for  drinking; 
thirdly,  that,  even  if  it  is  not  wanted  for  drinking,  it  is 
wanted  for  something  quite  as  important  as  drinking ; 
fourthly,  that  all  other  schemes  for  getting  this  indis¬ 
pensable  water  are  foolish  ;  fifthly,  that  the  Bill  is  certain 
to  pass  ;  sixthly,  that,  if  Thirlmere  is  not  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  used  for  worse  purposes  ;  seventhly, 
that  the  Lake  is  riot  much  to  boast  of  now  ;  and,  eighthly, 
that  the  new  works  will  make  it  better  worth  looking 
at.  Mr.  Grave  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  having 
replied  on  the  whole  case.  He  has  left  none  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  alleged  against  the  scheme  unnoticed  ;  and,  if  he 
has  left  any  of  them  unanswered,  it  is  not  from  any  want 
of  zeal  or  courage. 

As  regards  Mr.  Grave’s  contention  that  the  water  is 
wanted  for  Manchester,  no  one  will  be  found  to  oppose 
him.  We  agree  that  the  question  whether  the  water  is  to  be 
consumed  in  Manchester  itself  or  sold  by  the  Corporation  to 
other  towns  which  are  equally  in  want  cf  it  is  not  material 
to  the  argument.  If  the  water  of  Thirlmere  were  of  use  to 
no  one,  the  Manchester  Corporation  would  not  care  to  buy 
it.  That  they  can  buy  it  with  a  certaiu  prospect  of  selling 
it  again  may  be  accepted  as  tantamount  to  wanting  it  for 
the  use  of  Manchester.  When  Mr.  Grave  reaches  the 
second  point  his  reasoning  is  less  conclusive.  He  is  very 
angry  because  some  one  has  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
supply  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  from  Thirlmere  is 
wanted  for  trade  and  not  for  drinking  ;  but  his  correction 
goes  no  further  than  the  substitution  of  one-third  for  two- 
thirds.  If  the  larger  estimate  must  be  taken  with  deduc¬ 
tions  because  of  the  partisanship  of  those  who  framed  it, 
the  smaller  estimate  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  exempt 
from  a  corresponding  necessity.  Perhaps  the  safest 
way  will  be  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two,  and 
to  assume  that  only  one  half  of  the  water  to  be 
gained  by  the  proposed  scheme  will  be  wanted  for  drink¬ 
ing.  What  does  that  matter,  says  Mr.  Grave  ?  “  Do  the 

“  sentimentalists  know  what  they  mean  by  ridiculing  the 
“  wants  of  trade  P  ”  All  that  the  opponents  of  the  Thirl¬ 
mere  project  have  done  in  the  way  of  ridiculing  the  wants 
of  trade  is  to  say  that,  if  it  is  essential  to  the  perpetual 
over-production  of  Manchester  goods  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  in  the  Lakes  should  be  spoiled,  it  would 
be  better  to  rest  content  with  the  amount  of  Manchester 
goods  which  we  at  present  possess.  Where  human  neces¬ 
sity  and  natural  beauty  are  opposed  to  one  another,  there 
is  no  question  which  must  give  way.  It  is  better  that  the 
whole  population  of  Manchester  should  be  decently  clean, 
and  not  be  driven  to  drink  bad  spirits  in  consequence  of 
having  no  good  water,  than  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
Englishmen  should  retain  a  given  recreation  ground.  But 
the  case  is  different  when  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
I  population  of  Manchester  shall  live,  but  whether  they 
shall  become  indefinitely  more  and  more  numerous 
;  by  reason  of  extraneous  assistance  to  particular  in- 
]  dustries.  If  it  were  discovered  that  the  only  way 
of  providing  London  with  necessary  food  were  to  con¬ 
vert  Hyde  Park  into  a  slaughter-house,  there  would  be 
no  choice  but  to  submit.  But,  if  it  were  explained  that  the 
necessity  related  not  so  much  to  the  provision  of  meat  for 
the  people  of  London  as  to  the  provision  of  hides  for  the 
tanners  of  London,  we  might  reasonably  prefer  to  keep 
Hyde  Park  as  it  is.  Manufacturers  do  a  great  number  of 
things  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  their  own  interests  which 
cannot  be  prevented.  But  it  does  not  follow  that,  when 
they  are  accidentally  forced  to  ask  the  consent  of  the 
nation  in  the  first  instance,  it  should  be  granted  to  them 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  one  thing  to  submit  to  loss 
and  annoyance  in  order  to  keep  half  a  million  of  people 
alive  and  healthy,  and  another  thing  to  submit  to  them 
in  order  to  stimulate  a  particular  trade  which  may  possibly 
enable  this  half  million  to  become  a  million,  and  some 
hundreds  of  them  to  make  great  fortunes  in  the  pjrocess. 

Mr.  Grave’s  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  alter¬ 
native  projects  fer  getting,  more  water  for  Manches¬ 
ter  may,  for  anything  we  can  say  to  the  contrary, 
be  ultimately  made  good.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
only  the  statement  of  an  interested  party.  Doubtless 
the  engineer  who  devised  the  Thirlmere  scheme  swears 
by  it ;  engineers  ordinarily  do  swTear  by  their  own 
schemes.  Doubtless  the  Waterworks  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  swear  by  their  own  engineer ; 
Committees  ordinarily  do  swear  by  their  own  engineers. 
For  a  similar  reason  Mr.  Grave’s  assurance  that  the  Bill 
will  pass  need  not  be  noticed  here.  Predictions  of  this 
kind  may  be  very  cousoling  to  those  who  make  them,  and 
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yet  be  quite  valueless  to  those  to  whom  they  are  made.  In  , 
so  far,  of  course,  as  the  Corporation  are  already  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  do  all  that  they  want  to  do,  there  is  no  moro  to  be 
said.  If  the  owner  of  Tliirlmere  likes  to  sell  it  to  a  Water 
Company,  we  may  dispute  his  taste,  but  not  his 
right.  It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that,  in  spite 
of  this  purchase,  and  even  assuming  it  to  bo  more  com¬ 
prehensive  as  regards  the  interests  concerned  than  the 
solicitors  of  the  remainder- man  seem  disposed  to  allow,  there 
is  still  something  to  be  done  by  Parliament  before  this 
purchase  of  the  Corporation’s  can  be  of  any  use  to  them. 
It  is  the  x’ight  of  Parliament  to  do  or  not  to  do  this  addi¬ 
tional  something  as  it  shall  seem  good  to  it ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  Parliament  not  to  decide  in  favour  of  Manchester 
and  against  the  whole  country  without  having  very  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Grave's  case  is  equal 
to  the  confidence  of  his  assertions. 

It  is  plain  from  Mr.  Grave’s  letter  that  the  Waterworks 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  they  are,  above  all  things, 
unappreciated  landscape-gardeners.  After  remarking, 
in  passing,  that,  as  the  Manchester  people  are  going  to 
drink  the  Tliirlmere  water,  they  are  not  likely  to  allow  a 
lead  mine  to  be  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake,  lie  goes  on 
to  explain  that  what  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  at  Tliirlmere  is  simply  to  correct  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  blunders  which  nature  has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
making  there.  Originally,  perhaps,  Tliirlmere  was  a  pretty 
sort  of  place.  But  for  ages  nature  has  been  at  work 
destroying  it.  Soil  and  stones  have  been  swept 
down  from  the  mountains,  swamps  have  been  formed 
round  the  Lake,  and  altogether,  if  Mr.  Grave  had  not 
interposed,  there  would  have  been  nothing  left  for  a 
traveller  to  look  at.  It  will  be  very  different  when  Mr. 
Grave  has  been  allowed  to  work  his  will  there.  We  shall 
see  then  what  the  Lake  district  would  have  been  like  if 
the  Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
had  been  allowed — as  in  a  really  well-ordered  world  it 
would  have  been — to  take  the  scenery  in  hand  from  the  first. 
The  swamps,  the  meadows,  the  old  stone  walls  will  all  dis¬ 
appear,  and  in  their  stead  will  rise  a  dam  made  irregular 
and  picturesque  after  the  latest  lights  of  Manchester  in¬ 
telligence.  Such  a  thing  of  beauty  as  this  will  deserve  to 
be  well  seen  ;  so  a  new  carriage  road  is  to  be  carried  along 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  across  the  dam.  In  this  way 
the  traveller  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  full  view  of  the  dam 
as  he  approaches  it,  and  to  peep  over  its  edge  as  he  stands 
upon  it.  One  thing  more  will  be  required  to  make  Thirl- 
mere  perfect ;  and,  though  Mr.  Grave  does  not  expressly 
promise  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  only  keeping  the 
boon  in  reserve.  The  traveller  who  has  gazed  for  miles  at 
this  majestic  work  will  naturally  be  overpowered  by  his 
emotions  ;  and  he  will  need  a  monster  hotel  to  enable  him 
to  get  over  the  effects  of  the  monster  dam.  There  he  can 
repose  until  his  strength  is  sufficiently  recruited  to 
bear  new  delights;  and  by  that  time  no  doubt  Mr.  Grave 
will  be  prepared  to  furnish  them  in  the  shape  of  an 
illuminated  garden  and  a  promenade  concert. 


A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  PHILOSOPHY'. 

AMONG  examples  of  the  revival  of  old-fashioned  tastes,  the 
new  interest  in  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  is  not  the 
least  remarkable.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  taste  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  indeed,  metaphysics  were  perhaps  as  generally 
despised  as  they  have  been  at  any  period  of  human  history.  Mr. 
Fronde  was  peculiarly  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  the  barren 
exercise  of  reason.  Metaphysics  were  held  to  he  like  the  vacuum 
in  which  Rabelais's  Chimaera  Bombinans  devoured,  or  did  not 
devour,  Second  Intentions.  Second  Intentions  and  all  the  other 
terms  of  the  schools,  Final  Causes  and  the  rest,  were  looked  on  as 
part  of  the  airy  diet  of  Queen  Whims,  and  Fntelechy  was  another 
name  for  Abracadabra.  The  arrival  in  Oxford  of  several  Scotch¬ 
men  and  of  a  ‘‘had  German  philosophy  which  had  died  at  home  ” 
changed  this  flippant  attitude  of  mind  towards  metaphysics.  The 
influence  of  a  great  Platonic  scholar  acted  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  rough-and-ready  materialism  of  young 
men  of  physical  science  helped  the  revival  of  metaphysics.  The 
result  is  that  speculation  is  now  active  and  has  her  journal  in 
which  Hegelians  and  Hedonists  tight  their  dim,  indecisive  battles, 
like  cray-fish  in  an  aquarium.  The  advocates  of  a  refined 
Utilitarianism,  the  pupils  of  a  most  industrious  and  subtle  school 
of  Hegelianism,  bring  dreadful  charges  against  each  other.  If  we 
rule  our  lives  on  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  plan,  Mr.  Bradley  does  not  know 
what  will  happen.  If  we  defer  being  moral  till  we  understand 
Mr.  Bradley's  system,  old  age  may  find  us  still  far  from  saintly. 
As,  in  point  of  fact,  moral  speculation  enters  but  very  slowly  into 
the  direction  of  moral  conduct,  outsiders  may  be  allowed  to  sup¬ 


pose  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  cataclysm,  it  will  he  long  after  our 
time.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Case,  a  tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  has  published  a  brief  tract  entitled  Realism  in  Morals 
(Parker),  in  which  he  makes  short  work  with  morality  and  moral 
philosophy. 

The  term  “  Realism  in  Morals  ”  is  almost  as  new  to  us  as  the 
name  of  Mr.  Case  as  an  ethical  disputant.  People  have  talked  so 
much  about  Darwinism  in  Morals,  about  evolution,  and  develop¬ 
ment.  and  other  newfangled  terms,  that  the  once  familiar  Realism 
has  grown  almost  strange  to  modern  ears,  except  in  connexion  with 
M.  Courbet.  If  we  had  to  define  Realism  in  Morals  after  reading 
Mr.  Case’s  short  hut  comprehensive  work  of  forty  pages,  we  should 
call  it  a  mixture  of  moderate  Anglican  orthodoxy  with  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  school  of  Reid.  The  attitude  of  a  mind  which 
contemplates  life  and  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pupil 
of  Reid,  and  which  falls  hack  in  any  difficulty  on  the  Church 
Catechism  and  on  isolated  texts  from  the  Psalms,  is  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  with  the  subtleties  of  modern  metaphysics.  Unfortunately 
the  results  of  speculations  of  this  sort  are  moral  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  philosophy.  Indeed,  if  we  rightly  understand  the 
meaning  of  Realism  in  Morals,  moral  philosophy  has  no  raison 
d'etre  at  all,  and,  a  fortiori,  there  should  be  no  such  people  as 
Professors  occupying  chairs  of  Moral  Philosophy.  This  practical 
conclusion,  which  Mr.  Case  does  not  draw,  may  possibly  occur  to 
the  minds  of  the  University  Commissioners,  Those  hardly  tasked 
men  must  hear  of  so  many  new  studies,  and  have  to  listen  to 
the  claims  of  so  many  professors  of  fresh  researches,  that  the  chance 
of  abolishing  an  old  and  obsolete  chair  must  be  indeed  grateful. 
Now,  if  we  understand  Mr.  Case’s  position,  the  office  of  a  Professor 
of  Ethics  is  a  vain  superfluity  so  long  as  “  the  Bible  is  a  written 
code  of  morality,  and  the  Church  is  an  authorized  body  of  moral 
teachers.”  If,  as  Mr.  Case  thinks,  “  no  Greek  moralist,  not  even 
Plato  and  the  Stoics,  ever  thought  of  recommending  virtue  to  the 
pure  conscience, ”  if  “  ought  ”  In  their  writings  meant,  “  you  ought 
for  your  own  sake,"’  why  should  we  spend  so  much  time  over  the 
selfish  schemes  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato  ?  Their  views  have 
only  an  historical  interest,  if  indeed  we  can  get  up  even  that  sort 
of  interest  in  the  Greeks,  who  “had  no  moral  authority  except 
written  and  unwritten  law,”  who,  in  fact,  were  benighted  heathens 
possessing  no  Bible. 

Any  one  who  studied  with  exclusive  attention  the  close  of  Mr. 
Case’s  argument  might  well  suppose  that  he  held  views  exactly 
like  those  attributed  to  the  Caliph  Omar.  If  Kant, Mill,  and  therest 
agree  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  authorized  body  of  moral  teachers 
supplied  by  the  Church,  then  they  are  superfluous.  If  Kant,  Mill,  and 
the  rest  do  not  agree  with  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  then  they  are 
mischievous  and  erroneous.  Mr.  Case  indeed  provides  at  least 
one  example  of  what  we  are  led  to  suppose  is  his  method  as  a 
reasoner  in  morals.  Some  philosophers  are  said  by  him  to  hold 
that  “  the  diffusion  of  universal  happiness  is  a  low  aim.”  YVe  may 
doubt  whether  any  philosopher  was  ever  quite  so  foolish,  or  such  a 
prig,  as  to  think  the  diffusion  of  universal  happiness  a  low  aim. 
Many  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand,  may  consistently  hold  that 
it  is  not  the  best  sort  of  ideal  aim  that  the  mind  can  conceive  of. 
They  may  urge  that  the  term  “  happiness  ”  lends  itself  to  mis¬ 
conceptions  ;  that  there  is  no  universally  accepted  definition  of 
happiness :  and  even  that,  in  order  to  diffuse  happiness  universally, 
it  would  be  necessary  in  some  districts  to  open  gin-palaces,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  comers.  Or  they  may- think  with  Mr.  Mill,  if  all 
were  done  for  happiness,  what  then”  To  diffuse  happiness  is  not 
indeed  a  low  aim  because  the  word“  happy  ”  is  synonymous  with  the 
word  “drunk”  iu  the  slang  of  certain  social  circles.  But  the 
expression  may  he  objected  to  as  dangerous.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  followers  of  M.  Comte  were  in  power,  and  were  busy  in  the 
effort  to  diffuse  happiness  as  their  great  leader  understood  it. 
Their  efforts  would  cause  extreme  discomfort  iu  “  the  authorized 
body  of  teachers  ”  mentioned  by  Mr.  Case.  Thus  the  philosophers, 
against  whom  Mr.  Case  has  a  tremendous  argument  in  reserve,  do 
not  really  hold  that  “  happiness  is  a  low  thing,”  but  that  to  set  up 
happiness  as  “  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  ”  is  to  make  room  for 
dangerous  error.  One  may  think  them  needlessly  alarmed,  but  one 
cannot  expect  them  to  he  convinced  by  Mr.  Case’s  “  short  way.” 
“  The  other  charge,”  he  writes,  “  the  charge  that  the  diffusion  of 
universal  happiness  is  a  low  aim,  may  be  at  once  dismissed  with 
this  question — If  it  is  a  low  thing  to  be  happy,  how  comes  the 
Psalmist  to  say  ‘  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  ’?  " 
Now,  if  this  kind  of  refutation  by  means  of  an  isolated  text  applied 
to  what  we  think  a  misconceived  theory  is  to  be  called  Moral 
Philosophy,  it  is  natural  to  look  on  Moral  Philosophy  as  a  super¬ 
fluous  exercise.  Any  writer  of  tracts,  any  curate,  any  Revivalist 
from  Chicago,  any  Methodist  class-leader  can  supply  arguments 
like  this  in  profusion.  The  quotation  is  doubly  irrelevant.  One  could 
not  have  supposed  that  it  could  ever  he  necessary  to  say  that 
the  Psalmist  did  not  write  as  an,  authority  on  moral  ideals.  His 
remark  means  no  more  than  this,  that  the  race  which  chose  a 
pure  monotheism  was  certain  to  he  more  prosperous  than  the 
neighbouring  peoples  who  followed  the  star  of  their  god  Remphan 
and  who  chose  the  abominations  of  Baal  and  Astaroth.  Even  if 
any  moralists  iu  the  world  thought  happiness  “  low,”  the  stray 
text  would  be  inappropriate,  would  not  have  the  crushing  autho¬ 
ritative  force  attributed  to  it.  But  of  course  no  moralist  would 
say,  except  by  way  of  hyperbole  and  in  contrast  with  more  pure 
ideals,  that  happiness  is  “  low.”  Even  if  we  granted,  however, 
that  Mr.  Case's  argument  is  as  decisive  and  appropriate  as  he  seems 
to  hold,  the  inevitable  result  would  be,  either  that  there  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  or  that  it  should  be 
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filled  by  one  of  the  class  of  persons  who  rely  on  stray  texts  as 
decisive  arguments  in  controversy.  The  way  with  Idealists, 
Materialists,  Evolutionists,  and  all  opponents  except  those  who 
were  strong  in  another  set  of  texts,  would  then  be  a  short  way 
indeed.  Mr.  Case,  however,  “  starts  from  the  principles  of  Aris¬ 
totle  in  ancient,  of  Bacon  in  modern  time.?.'’  As  the  philosophers 
who  started  from  the  principles  of  Aristotle  used  by  no  means  to  be 
at  one  among  themselves,  and  as  Bacon  would  be  surprised  to  find  his 
principles  identified  thus  with  those  of  Aristotle,  there  would  still 
be  room  for  more  expansive  disputes.  Texts  from  “  the  Master,” 
as  well  as  texts  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  would  be  bandied  in 
the  schools.  Thus,  it  seems,  there  is  no  short  way  with  philosophy 
after  all.  Arguments  would  spread,  doubts  would  be  raised,  just 
as  of  old.  The  world's  great  age  of  dialectic  would  begin  anew 
from  the  ancient  starting  points,  from  Aristotle  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Church.  The  golden  years  would  return,  a  fresh  Ramus,  a 
new  Bruno,  a  second  Hume,  would  appear  on  the  scene,  and,  after 
a  lively  time  of  satire  on  one  side  and  thumb-screws  on  the  other, 
philosophy  would  have  a  free  field,  till  some  future  Mr.  Case 
restored  in  a  brief  pamphlet  the  philosophical  authority  of  the 
Psalmist. 

After  the  example  of  realistic  reasoning  from  the  Psalter,  it 
might  well  be  supposed  that  philosophy  needs  no  lay  assist¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  Bible  and  its  authorized  interpreters  are 
enough  for  science.  The  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Case’s  treatise 
shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  poor,  frail  human  reason 
may  be  an  ally  of  revelation,  and  that,  too,  with  the  slightest 
expenditure  of  force.  “  The  moral  philosopher  should  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  the  secondary  laws  of  human  nature,”  it 
is  true,  but  the  Moral  Realist  is  ready  to  go  much  further. 
Morality  and  theories  of  conduct  are  based  on  theories  of  know¬ 
ing  and  being.  Mr.  Case  shows  that  the  Idealist’s  theory  of 
knowing  and  being  is  useless  to  orthodoxy.  According  to 
Christian  theology,  says  Mr.  Case,  “  man  is  not  merely  a  soul  to 
be  immortal,  but  a  body  to  be  raised.”  Now',  what  has  Idealism 
to  say  about  bodies  P  “  If  Idealism  is  true,  I  am  alone  in  the 
world.  If  Realism  Is  true,  I  know  external  bodies,”  &c.  To  an 
orthodox  moral  philosophy — in  a  word,  to  a  philosophy  which  re¬ 
cognizes  herself  as  ancilla  ecdesice —  ' ;  Short  is  the  friend,  not  Codlin.” 
In  vain  Idealism  declares  that  she  is  the  true  friend  of  Orthodoxy,  the 
consistent  foe  of  Materialism,  who  is  the  villain  in  this  charming 
little  idyl  of  speculation.  Idealism  knows  nothing  of  bodies  ; 
Materialism  thinks  it  knows  too  much ;  it  is  only  Mr.  Case’s 
Realism  that  hits  the  just  medium,  and  knows  exactly  the  con¬ 
venient  thing.  IIow  Realism  comes  to  know  all  it  does  we  are 
not  told,  and  do  not  expect  to  find  out.  “  Realism  may  be  defined 
as  the  theory  that  things  really  exist  whether  we  know  them  or 
not,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  a  power  of  knowing  them, 
of  transcending  both  our  sensations  and  our  ideas,  and  of  grasping 
the  real  attributes,  essences,  causes,  and  necessary  laws  of  things.” 
The  Monsieur  Jourdain  of  metaphysics,  the  Idealist,  has  been 
grasping  real  essences,  causes,  and  necessary  laws  all  his  life  long, 
without  knowing  it.  He  has  Mr.  Case's  word  for  it. 

It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  earnestness  of  the  existing 
schools  of  philosophy  that  they  are  so  eager  to  “  drive  at 
practice.”  Just  as  was  the  custom  in  older  and  less  tolerant 
times,  when  the,  Cardinal  did  not  yet  lie  down  with  the 
Comtist,  so  now  the  younger  philosophers  look  far  ahead  to 
moral  and  religious  consequences,  and  almost  accuse  each  other 
of  corrupting  the  public  mind.  After  every  fresh  hypothesis 
made  in  the  region  of  physical  science,  disputants  rush  to  show 
how  it  squares,  or  does  not  square,  with  orthodoxy  and  theology. 
The  school  of  Moral  Realists,  if  there  be  a  school,  shows  this  too 
eager  haste.  We  should  hear  first  how  the  metaphysical  tortoise 
of  "Realism  is  to  he  set  firmly  on  its  feet,  before  we  are  asked  to  pile 
the  world  of  moral  conduct  and  the  paradise  of  orthodox  theology 
on  its  hack.  The  philosophy  of  a  University  like  Oxford  ought 
rather  to  he  busy  with  historical  criticism  and  investigation  of 
systems  than  with  the  task  of  showing  how  one  system  does  and 
another  does  not  fit  in  with  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  blame  in  the 
first  instance  lies  perhaps  with  the  fervid  young  students  of  physical 
science  who  drag  aseidians  and  apes  by  the  head  and  ears,  if 
ascidians  have  ears,  into  controversies  about  morals.  Their  bad 
example  is  no  excuse  for  rash  haste  on  the  opposite  side.  Let 
undergraduates  read  their  Ethics  and  Polities  in  peace,  and  let  the 
future  occupant  of  the  chair  lately  vacated  by  the  President  of 
Corpus  leave  the  Church  to  take  care  of  herself.  She  is  perfectly 
able  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  Realism  in  Morals. 


“  BESSIE.” 

IT  would  he  well  if  the  Catalogues  of  our  modern  picture 
exhibitions  were  not  forthcoming  until  the  critics  had  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  works. 
Indeed,  if  the  pictures  were  sent  up  for  competition  with  only  a 
name  or  a  number,  it  might  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  artists  and 
to  the  Hanging  Committee.  We  might  then  hope  mat  few  merito¬ 
rious  efforts  would  be  rejected,  and  no  sweepings  of  studios  accepted 
because  of  the  names  on  the  back.  A  lover  of  art,  with  knowledge 
and  cultivation,  wanders  through  the  present  show  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  He  marvels  at  the  fine  technical  quality  of  the  painting 
to  he  found  on  many  canvases ;  at  the  poverty  of  invention  in 
the  subjects  ;  the  general  commonplace  mediocrity  displayed  on 
the  walls.  The  Catalogue  is  in  his  pocket,  or  lies  unopened  in 


his  hand,  or  is  given  away  to  some  one  who  is  hopelessly  trying  to 
unravel  a  mystery  where  not  mystery,  but  only  incompleteness,  is 
to  be  found.  A  good  picture  always  tells  its  own  story.  He 
would  like  to  buy  one  from  this  collection,  but  has  gone  twice 
round  the  room  without  being  able  to  find  anything  endurable 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  except  what  has  been  sold  before 
being  sent  in.  As  he  is  going  out  of  the  door  with  a  mournful  sigh, 
a  friend  meets  him,  and  asks  with  enthusiasm,  “  Have  you  seen 
the  Watts  ?  ”  He  brightens  up ;  perhaps  he  has  overlooked  a 
gem.  The  friend  takes  his  arm,  and  he  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  “  Bessie,  by  G.  E.  Watts,  R.A.”  He  turns  on  bis  beel, 
and  goes  away  angry  as  well  as  sad.  Mr.  Watts  has  entered  the 
lists  against  Mr.  Frith,  and  is  fairly  beaten  in  the  contest. 

“  Bessie  ”  is  a  pendant  to  “  Sherry,  Sir,”  except  that  the  maid 
who  bears  the  decanter  is  pretty,  if  she  is  a  little  vulgar ;  whilst 
the  girl  who  serves  afternoon  tea  is  as  plain  as  a  fat,  expression¬ 
less,  and  somewhat  crooked  face  can  make  her.  Mr.  Watts  pro¬ 
bably  troubles  himself  very  little  as  to  what  the  critics  say  ;  hut 
it  is  just  possible  he  may  have  determined  to  try  their  faith  ;  and, 
if  he  reads  their  remarks,  he  may  have  enjoyed  their  evident  despair 
at  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  praise.  One  great  organ  of  opinion 
did  succeed  in  finding  words  which  at  first  sight  look  like  praise. 
“  Bessie "  has  a  touch  of  the  ideal  in  her  face,  which  “suggests 
possibilities  of  her  blossoming,''  hut  the  writer  breaks  down,  and 
confesses  that  she  is  “  as  mere  a  parlourmaid”  as  Mr,  Frith  ever 
drew.  Another  eminent  critic  describes  her  as  “not  of  much 
account,”  but  says  she  could  “  oulv  have  proceeded  from  a  hand  ” 
which — et  cetera.  But  there  are  a  few  more  outspoken  notices.. 
Mr.  Watts,  according  to  one,  has  curious  moments  of  weakness. 
His  parlourmaid  has  “  no  line  of  gravitation,  whatever  gravita¬ 
tion  may  mean  in  parlourmaids.  Her  mouth  has  no  drawing. 
The  painting  is  flimsy.  According  to  another,  the  Dudley  Gallery 
seems  to  he  a  place  to  which  eminent  painters  think  they  can  send 
their  experiments.  On  the  whole,  one  and  all  are  grievously 
exercised,  and  find  it  as  hard  to  say  something  smooth  as  to  avoid 
saying  something  rough.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  parlourmaid 
should  not  he  painted.  She  is  often  very  attractive,  a  very  pleasant 
sight.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  make  her  vulgar  with  Mr.  Frith 
than  ugly  with  Mr.  "Watts;  hut  the  true  Bessie  is  something 
different  from  either  type. 

It  is  possible  to  see  good  reasons  why  a  few  people  sbould  prefer 
women  to  men  as  attendants,  and  indulge  only  in  a  page  as  the 
representative  of  the  domestic  male.  The  maid  is  likely  to  he 
more  civil  and  obliging  than  the  footman,  if  less  physically 
powerful.  Her  chief  characteristics  are  neatness  and  clean  hands. 
Indeed  she  sometimes  rises  to  a  calm  dignity  which  is  almost 
elegance.  Without  these  qualities  abnormally  developed  Bessie  is 
a  mere  housemaid,  and  suggests  no  “  possibilities  of  blossoming. 
She  puts  everything  by,  she  knows  where  everything  is,  except 
the  corkscrew,  which  the  page  is  held  responsible  for  losing. 
You  may  strew  her  path  with  corkscrews,  but  she  can  never  find 
one.  And  the  reason  is  obvious  ;  drawing  corks  is  too  much  for 
her  strength  and  the  attitude  is  unbecoming.  Here  the  difference 
between  a  footman  and  a  parlourmaid  is  at  once  apparent. 
She  lays  the  table  as  neatly  as  a  man  and  attends  at  it  as  well. 
She  can  give  an  intelligible  answer  at  the  hall-door,  and  will  make 
an  excuse  to  a  caller  or  tell  a  fib  with  as  unblushing  a  front  as  if 
her  head  were  powdered  and  her  shoulder  bore  a  knot.  She  can 
brush  her  master’s  hat  and  can  also  mend  his  gloves.  She  can 
scold  the  postman,  and  can  also  propitiate  him  by  allowing  him 
to  squeeze  her  hand  at  the  door  and  by  asking  for  his  Christmas- 
box  when  master  is  in  a  good  humour.  She  has,  iu  short,  all  the 
effrontery  of  the  footman,  with  certain  powers  of  pleasing  and  an 
appearance  of  modesty  all  her  own.  There  is  no  fear  of  her  admitting 
a  troublesome  visitor ;  she  does  not  smash  more  than  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  the  table-glass ;  her  dress  is  always  appropriate,  and 
she  does  not  rush  to  the  door  struggling  into  a  coat  or  with  her 
hair  disordered.  In  some  houses,  though  Bessie  has  no  livery, 
her  mob  cap  is  of  the  correct  Queen  Anne  type,  and  her  gown  and 
apron  are  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  decorations  of  the  house, 

|  so  that,  when  the  door  is  opened,  a  pictorial  effec  t  may  he  produced 
in  the  hall,  and  possibilities  of  all  kinds  of  blossoming  suggested. 
To  see  the  same  young  person  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  domestic  life 
is  a  very  different  thing.  The  Bessie  who  seems  to  have  stepped 
out  of  a  Kneller  or  a  Reynolds,  or  to  he  a  Dresden  shepherdess 
from  off"  the  chimney-piece,  looks  much  less  interesting  in  a  silk 
dress,  chignon,  and  tight  single-button  gloves  when  she  takes  her 
Sunday  out.  Fortunately  she  is  unconscious  of  this  fact,  and 
trips  happily  to  the  trysting-place  to  meet  her  young  man,  shorn  of 
I  all  the  charms  which  would  fascinate  the  artist  who  might  see  her 
at  the  door,  hut  in  her  lover’s  eyes  “  quite  the  lady.” 

In  her  strictly  domestic  aspect  Bessie  is  not  without  her  failings.. 
It  is  perhaps  her  misfortune  rather  than  her  fault  that  she  is  not 
habitually  truthful.  No  doubt  she  endeavours,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
facts  and  words  square  with  tolerable  exactness ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  square,  she  has  little  scruple  in  throwing  aside  such  trammels, 
and  lies  perseveringly,  unblushmgly,  and  for  the  Most  part  suc¬ 
cessfully.  She  can  throw  into  her  e3res  an  expression  of  candour 
such  as  only  another  woman  would  dare  to  question.  Her  char¬ 
acter  being  marred  hv  this  weakness,  she  lives  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  warfare  with  the  cook,  whose  downright  and  coarser  nature 
professes  to  detest  a  sham.  A  better  reason  may  he  found  in  the 
frequent  rivalry  of  affection  for  the  same  carpenter  or  policeman,  a 
rivalry  embittered  to  the  cook 'by  the  far  better  chances  afforded 
to  the  parlourmaid.  Proper  as  her  outward  demeanour  is,  she 
is  a  systematic  flirt,  and  her  adversary  has  but  too  good  cause 
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■when  she  upbraids  her  with  stolen  lasses,  surreptitious  outings, 
and  followers  where  no  followers  are  allowed.  But  no  one  is 
immaculate,  and  Bessie’s  little  failings  may  be  left  to  her  own 
conscience  and  the  care  of  her  spiritual  adviser ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
she  is  pious,  and  may  be  heard  singing  the  most  devotional  hymns 
as  she  sits  darning  the  table-cloths.  She  is  often  of  a  literary 
turn.  Her  political  organ  is  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  Times 
she  professes  not  to  care  for ;  it  is  dull,  and  has  no  news.  She  has 
her  views  upon  strikes,  Sunday  museums,  and  the  output  of 
coal,  and  her  historical  knowledge  has  been  carefully  culled  from 
Mine.  Tussaud.  It  is,  however,  the  Family  Herald  that  brings 
into  her  life  that  leaven  of  romance  without  which  no  Bessie 
can  smile  at  her  work  or  pin  on  her  cap  with  a  proper  amount 
of  hopeful  attention.  The  fair  man  with  the  dark  hair  and  a  bag 
of  money  who  is  ascertained  by  the  fortune-teller  to  be  bound  up 
in  her  fate  may  appear  at  any  moment.  The  young  man  with  the 
shop  and  the  back-parlour  of  which  she  dreams,  and  for  which 
she  gathers  ornaments,  may  come  any  day.  If  a  volume  of  one 
of  Mudie’s  best  novels  is  missing,  it  will  probably  be  found  under 
Bessie’s  pillow,  and  a  late  breakfast  may  often  be  traced  to 
the  charms  of  the  novelist.  Bessie  likes  dinner-parties  but 
hates  afternoon  tea,  for  she  is  rapacious  of  tips  and  does  not 
approve  of  “quiet  families.”  The  cook  remarks,  not  perhaps 
quite  without  truth,  that  Bessie’s  head  always  aches  the  morning 
after  there  has  been  a  dinner-party,  and  goes  on  to  hint  that  the 
sherry  was  not  all  drunk  in  the  dining-room.  But  Bessie  can 
well  afford  to  disregard  these  malevolent  expressions,  since  she 
keeps  the  key  of  the  beer,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  cellar 
likewise.  How  far  she  is  under  the  domination  of  the  lady 
of  the  house  is  a  question  not  always  easy  to  determine,  but 
occasionally  in  a  small  family  she  unites  the  duties  of  ladies’-maid 
with  those  of  butler  and  valet.  In  this  case  she  probably  rules  the 
whole  house  as  she  has  the  ear  of  both  its  heads,  aud  exercises  a 
benevolent  but  irresponsible  tyranny  analogous  to  that  of  the  old 
family  nurse  of  tradition  and  romance.  Bessie  settles  matrimonial 
differences,  takes  care  of  the  accounts,  gives  the  cook  warning, 
changes  the  grocer,  scolds  her  master  and  mistress  alternately, 
and  keeps  everybody  in  order  by  threatening  to  marry  and  give  up 
service  whenever  she  is  crossed.  She  speaks  of  the  family  as 
“we,”  talks  of  “our”  house  and  “our”  servants,  and  gives  her 
opinion  freely  and  openly  on  all  that  goes  on.  She  is  of  course 
well  acquainted  with  all  family  secrets,  as  she  makes  no  scruple  of 
reading  letters.  Lazy  or  busy  people  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
her,  as  she  oils  the  machinery  of  life  for  them  ;  but  a  managing 
housekeeper,  a  second  wife,  or  a  bride  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
on  with  her  long. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Bessie’s  relations  with  the  page 
are  of  a  complicated  and  delicate  nature.  He  adores  her  openly, 
and  vows  that,  if  she  will  but  wait  ten  or  fifteen  years  for  him, 
he  will  make  her  his  wife.  This  worship  she  takes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  has  the  cruelty  to  employ  her  worshipper  in  little 
missions  of  a  confidential  character  to  his  rivals  in  her  affections. 
It  is  he  who  lets  Tomkins  know  that  Bessie  will  be  accidentally  at 
evening  church  next  Sunday;  it  is  he  who  watches  Jones  as  he  goes 
into  two  public-houses  on  his  way  home,  and  reports  against  him  in 
consequence,  not  without  a  secret  feeling  of  pleasure.  In  one 
melancholy  case  a  parlourmaid  for  whom  the  page  entertained  a 
hopeless  passion  employed  him  to  take  a  note  for  her  to  the  foot¬ 
man  of  another  family.  What  was  the  unhappy  boy's  distress  to 
find  that,  by  a  coincidence  which  occurs  seldom  except  in  novels, 
his  rival  was  his  own  big  brother,  who  had  so  often  thrashed  him 
at  home.  Even  here,  however,  no  tragedy  ensued;  and  the  fickle 
Bessie  eventually  married  a  third  sweetheart.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  the  Buttons’s  love  is  so  little  returned  that  it 
becomes  hate,  and  the  strife  is  embittered  by  many  a  slapping, 
many  a  complaint  to  master,  many  a  threat.  But  victory  is  not 
always  on  the  side  of  the  stronger,  for  pages  have  opportunities 
of  mischief  denied  to  other  mortals,  and  are  reckless  in  their 
revenge.  In  one  case  the  unhappy  Bessie  had  her  head  nearly  split 
by  a  shutter  ingeniously  opened  while  she  was  stooping  below. 
In  another  the  gas  was  turned  on  in  the  pantry,  and  a  small  but 
sufficiently  alarming  explosion  punished  the  offending  maid.  The 
page  who  starts  from  behind  a  door  when  Bessie  is  carrying  the  tray 
of  glasses,  or  who  lets  oil  a  soda-water  bottle  in  her  face,  may  also 
be  mentioned  with  disapproval ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  in  extenu¬ 
ation  that  his  provocation  is  often  very  great.  The  parlourmaid 
is  not  above  small  tyrannies  and  petty  spite,  and  if  the  page  has  a 
tenderness  for  her,  it  only  makes  his  bondage  the  more  bitter.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  their  lile  is  one  of  harmony.  She  may 
be  good-tempered  or  really  anxious  to  teach  him;  and,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  many  little  services  he  can  render  her,  and  the  use 
she  makes  of  his  nimble  legs  in  running  her  messages,  she 
attends  to  his  education,  cultivates  his  manners,  makes  him  read 
aloud  to  her,  and  corrects  his  pronunciation  on  some  such  principle 
as  we  overheard  the  other  day  : — “  Don’t  sav  ax,  you  vulgar  boy ; 
say  ‘  harsk.’  ” 


THE  POWER  OF  DISSOLUTION. 

TN  contemplating  the  nature  and  working  of  the  existing 
-~  French  Constitution,  those  who  are  curious  in  political  com¬ 
binations  will  be  struck,  perhaps  more  than  with  anything  else,  with 
the  singular  arrangement  made  for  the  dissolution' of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  so  saying  we  of  course  speak  of  tLe  constitution 


itself  and  its  lawful  working  ;  for  neither  the  arrangements  made 
for  dissolution  nor  any  other  arrangements  in  this  constitution  or 
in  any  other  can  be  half  so  wonderful  as  the  projected,  and  quite 
possible,  working  of  the  constitution  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  turned  it  into  a  “  Marshalate.”  The  choice  of  a  Marshal,  a 
whole  Marshal,  and  nothing  but  a  Marshal,  to  be  President  of  a 
commonwealth  was  in  itself  grotesque  enough,  except  on  the 
theory  that  Marshal  means  warming-pan.  A  Marshal  who  was 
content  to  be  a  dummy  might  get  through  his  presidency  respect¬ 
ably,  if  not  brilliantly.  But  a  Marshal  the  work  of  whose  presi¬ 
dency  should  be  to  turn  the  popular  Chamber  into  a  series  of 
dissolving  views  beats  everything  that  constitution- making  has 
yet  given  us.  A  single  dissolution,  strange  as  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  last  dissolution,  might  not  have  been  so  amazing  ; 
at  all  events  it  came  within  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  But  the 
notion  of  appealing  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution,  and  then 
threatening  the  choice  of  the  country  with  a  second  dissolution, 
sounds  unlike  either  President  or  King  of  our  time.  We  think 
instinctively  of  the  first  Charles  who  reigned  in  England  and  of 
the  last  Charles  who  reigned  in  France.  Happily  the  notion  has 
no  longer  a  place,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics ;  but  the  mere  thought  of  such  a  strange  abuse 
of  the  power  of  dissolution  calls  our  thoughts  back  to  the  question 
of  dissolution  at  all.  We  in  England  are  so  used  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power,  within  certain  moderate  limits,  that  it  perhaps  does 
not  often  come  into  our  heads  to  think  what  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  that  power  among  ourselves.  If  we  do  look  into  it  a 
little  further,  we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that,  natural 
as  the  power  of  dissolution  is  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  it  is 
something  which  seems  altogether  out  of  place  in  any  constitution 
which  calls  itself  republican. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  practice  of  the  two  chief  modern 
republics  against  it.  No  lawful  power  can  dissolve  either  the 
American  Congress  or  the  Swiss  Federal  Assembly  before  the 
end  of  the  term  for  which  it  is  elected.  Different  as  is  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Executive,  and  its  relation  to  the  Legislature  in 
the  two  commonwealths,  in  this  they  agree.  Neither  of  them 
trusts  either  the  Executive  magistrate  or  any  other  power  in  the 
State  with  the  right  to  dismiss  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
before  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  the  nation  itself  has  chosen 
them.  Iu  the  Swiss  constitution,  the  relations  between  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Assembly  are  such  that  a  power  of 
dissolution  anywhere  would  seem  almost  ridiculous.  It  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose  that  the  American  President,  who  wields 
so  much  greater  personal  powers,  and  who  stands  in  a  position 
so  much  more  external  to  the  Legislature,  is  not  trusted  with  this 
power  of  cutting  the  life  of  the  Legislature  short.  A  very  little 
thought  will  show  that  the  power  is  one  essentially  kingly,  one 
which  arises  wholly  out  of  the  relations  between  the  English 
Kings  and  the  early  English  Parliaments  ;  one  which  could  hardly 
have  been  thought  of  in  a  republican  constitution,  unless  it  were 
one  which  was  bent  on  imitating  kingly  forms  as  closely  as 
might  be. 

The  King’s  power  of  dissolving  Parliament  logically  follows 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  lawyers,  that  the  Parliament  is  the  King's 
Parliament,  summoned  by  him  to  give  him  advice,  and  deriving 
its  being  from  that  summons.  The  Parliament  being  assumed  as 
something  which  the  King  has  called  into  being,  it  follows  not 
unnaturally  that  the  King  can  put  an  end  to  its  being.  It  comes 
together  to  give  the  King  advice  and  to  grant  him  money ;  when  it 
has  done  all  that  he  wishes,  he  sends  it  away  again.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  this  doctrine  of  the  complete  dependence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  King  has  no  root  in  the  history  of  our  earliest  national 
assemblies.  One  example  is  enough.  According  to  a  doctrine 
which  was  held  till  quite  modern  times,  and  which  has  been  got 
rid  of  only  by  modern  Acts  of  Parliament,  Parliament  so  wholly 
derived  its  being  from  the  King’s  summons  that,  if  the  King  who 
had  summoned  a  Parliament  died  while  it  was  in  being,  the  Par¬ 
liament  dropped  to  pieces  of  itself  without  any  further  ceremony. 
This  doctrine  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  older 
times  that  the  greatest  function  of  the  national  assembly  was 
to  elect  the  King.  The  assembly  which,  when  a  King  died, 
came  together  to  choose  his  successor,  could  not  possibly 
be  summoned  by  a  King’s  writ.  But  the  later  doctrine  as 
to  the  relation  of  King  and  Parliament  was  a  very  natural 
doctrine  to  arise  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times  when  our 
national  assemblies  put  on  their  present  shape.  Parliaments, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  met  only  when  the  King  summoned  them, 
and  it  depended  very  much  on  the  King’s  summons  of  what  mem¬ 
bers  each  particular  Parliament  should  consist.  The  Earls,  the 
Bishops,  and  the  Knights  of  the  shires  were  permanent  elements. 
But,  though  some  Abbots  and  Barons  were  always  summoned, 
for  a  long  time  it  was  not  always  the  same  Abbots  or  the  same 
Barons  that  were  summoned ;  though  some  boroughs  were  always 
called  on  to  return  members,  it  was  not  always  the  same  boroughs 
that  were  called  on.  And  when  the  Parliament  came  together,  its 
business  was  directly  with  the  King,  to  grant  him  money,  to  give 
him  counsel,  to  lay  the  national  grievances  before  him  by  way  of 
petition.  A  Parliament  in  fact  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  talk 
between  the  King  and  the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  When  the  talk 
was  over,  the  King  who  had  brought  the  Estates  together  put  an 
end  to  their  meeting,  often  to  the  great  delight  of  those  who  had 
come  together. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  dissolution  in  its  primitive  form,  in  a 
form  in  which  it  was  little  more  than  the  power  which  must  belon" 
to  the  chairman  of  every  meeting,  that  of  declaring  when  the 
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business  of  the  meeting  is  over.  To  turn  this  power  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  policy,  to  keep  on  a  Parliament  which  suited  the  King,  to 
get  rid  of  a  Parliament  which  did  not  suit  him,  was  a  later  stage. 
It  is  a  stage  which  could  hardly  come  about  till  Parliaments  had 
lost  somewhat  of  their  original  character.  It  could  not  be  of  much 
importance  till  Parliaments  had  become  somewhat  more  long-lived 
than  they  were  in  their  earliest  day.  The  power  of  dissolution,  in 
short,  in  the  modern  sense,  arose  out  of  the  power  of  prorogation. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  Parliaments,  the  notion  of  prorogation,  in 
the  modern  sense,  had  not  come  into  anybody’s  head.  A  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  summoned  ;  elections  were  made ;  the  members  came 
together ;  they  did  their  business,  and  separated.  The  parlement, 
the  talk,  was  over  ;  when  the  King  felt  the  need  of  another  talk 
with  his  people,  new  summonses  went  out,  new  elections  were 
made.  No  one  had  then  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  recess  ;  no 
one  had  thought  that  there  could  be  a  time  when  the  talk  was  not 
going  on,  but  when  those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  last  talk  were 
ready  to  come  together  to  the  next  without  any  fresh  election. 
The  permanent  status  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  status  going  on 
when  Parliament  is  not  actually  at  work,  was  then  unknown. 
■Gradually  the  Kings  found  that  it  was  often  convenient  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  a  Parliament  already  in  being  rather  than  to  have 
fresh  elections  every  time  Parliament  was  to  meet.  The  Parliament 
separated  ;  but  it  was  not  dissolved,  it  was  only  prorogued.  It 
was  prorogued,  not  merely  for  a  day  or  two,  but  for  months,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  years,  till  the  King  wished  for  its  presence  again.  This 
practice  came  in  gradually  ;  it  was  well  known  under  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  it  became  habitual  and  important  under  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Several  of  his  Parliaments  lasted  in  this  way  for  four  or 
five  years,  a  thing  which  would  have  seemed  strange  to  Edward 
the  First.  Ily  Henry’s  time  the  art  of  packing  and  managing 
Parliaments  was  thoroughly  well  understood.  When  the  King  had 
got  a  House  of  Commons  which  suited  him,  he  was  naturally 
willing  to  keep  it,  and  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  changing 
it  for  another. 

It  is  when  this  practice  of  prorogation  for  long  intervals  is 
thoroughly  established  that  the  power  of  dissolution  in  the 
modern  sense  first  becomes  of  importance.  The  business  of  the 
meeting  or  session  is  done ;  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  body  which  came  together  to  do  that  business  shall  come 
to  an  end  when  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  coming  together  is 
•over.  It  rests  with  the  King  whether  their  life  shall  be  altogether 
extinguished,  or  whether  it  shall  be  kept  on  in  a  kind  of  dormant 
state  till  it  is  thought  good  to  set  them  to  work  again.  Practi¬ 
cally  it  rests  with  the  King  whether  he  shall  keep  the  same  men 
to  meet  again  the  next  time  he  may  wish  to  meet  his  Parliament, 
or  whether  he  will  give  his  people  the  opportunity  of  sending  the 
same  men  or  others,  as  they  may  think  good.  Which  he  shall  do 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Parliament,  or  at 
least  of  the  elective  branch  of  it.  Prolonged  life  will  be  the 
reward  of  conduct  agreeable  to  the  Sovereign ;  a  speedier  end 
will  be  the  penalty  of  conduct  of  another  kind.  At  this  stage 
we  have  reached  the  conception  of  a  penal  dissolution.  We  have 
also  reached  the  age  when  Parliaments  were  prolonged  indefinitely 
till  the  country  was  represented  by  men  chosen  by  a  past  generation. 
That  this  was  really  the  greater  danger  of  the  two  is  shown  by 
the  course  of  English  legislation.  No  permanent  restriction  was 
■ever  placed  on  the  King’s  power  to  dissolve ;  the  Act  of  the  Long 
Parliament  was  a  special  enactment  for  that  Parliament  only. 
But  the  Triennial  Act,  even  the  Septennial  Act,  were  witnesses  to 
the  need  which  was  felt  for  putting  some  check  on  the  King  s 
power  of  keeping'  on,  if  he  chose,  the  same  House  of  Commons — 
modified  of  course  by  occasional  fresh  elections — from  his  accession 
to  his  death. 

Our  conventional  constitution  has  given  us  a  rule  in  this  matter 
as  in  others.  A  Ministry  may  dissolve  Parliament ;  that  is,  they 
may,  as  the  phrase  is,  appeal  to  the  country.  But  both  reason 
and  usage  dictate  that  by  the  result  of  that  appeal  they  must 
abide.  If  the  newly  chosen  House  is  against  them,  there  is  no 
hope  for  them ;  they  must  resign.  So  fully  is  this  understood 
that  on  two  late  occasions  the  Ministry  did  not  even  wait  to  meet 
Parliament,  but  resigned  simply  because  the  result  of  the  elections 
showed  that  the  new  House  would  be  against  them.  I  his  is  the 
opposite  to  Charles  the  Tenth’s  notion  of  dissolving  the  Chambers 
before  they  had  met.  That  notion  was  confessedly  monstrous ;  it 
was  not  so  much  dissolving  a  Parliament  as  annulling  the  elections. 
It  was  a  measure  suicidal  on  the  face  of  it.  But  to  dissolve  a 
newly  elected  Chamber  simply  because  it  proves  hostile  to  the 
■existing  Ministry,  if  not  quite  so  monstrous  in  appearance,  is  really 
quite  as  unreasonable.  It  is  to  make  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  and 
then  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  answer  to  that  appeal..  Such  a  dis¬ 
solution  could  be  made  only  in  the  hope  ol  playing  off  some 
machinery  of  fraud  or  coercion  at  the  next  election,  lhe  mathe¬ 
matical  reckoning  of  one,  two,  three  powers  in  the  State,  of  which 
two  can  outvote  the  third,  is  really  respectable  compared  with 

this.  _  ...  ... 

But  beyond  this,  the  whole  bearing  of  our  inquiry,  shows  that 
the  power  of  dissolution  is  something  wholly  out  of  place,  in  a 
republican  constitution.  The  theory  in  accordance  with  which  a 
King  dissolves  his  Parliament  is  quite  inapplicable,  to  a  republican 
Executive,  whatever  may  be  its  form.  The  K  ing  dissolves,  because 
the  Parliament  is  his  Parliament,  summoned  by  his  writ,  deriving, 
according  to  the  later  doctrine,  its  very  being  from  his  summons. 
No  republican  assembly  stands,  or  can  stand,  in  this  relation. to  the 
Executive.  An  Executive,  be  its  form  what  it  might,  to  which  the 
Assembly  stood  in  such  a  relation  would  be  in  truth,  not  a  repub-  j 


lican  magistracy,  but  a  kingly  sovereignty.  The  American  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  the  President's  Congress ;  when  we  try  to  apply 
the  same  formula  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  and  Federal 
Assembly,  the  notion  becomes  almost  too  grotesque  even  to  be 
denied.  And  if  there  is  not  the  same  historical  reason  for  the 
power  of  dissolution  in  a  commonwealth  which  there  is  in  a 
monarchy,  neither  is  there  the  same  practical  reason.  A  Minister 
appeals  to  the  country  on  the  perfectly  understood  terms  that  he 
is  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  result  of  that  appeal.  That  understand¬ 
ing  can  be  applied  to  a  Minister  who  holds  ollice,  not  for  a  fixed 
term,  but  during  the  good  will  of  the  King  ;  that  is  to  say,  diuing 
the  good  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  new  House  is 
against  him,  there  is  no  need  to  depose  him  ;  he  deposes  himself. 
But  when  a  magistrate  is  elected  for  a  given  time,  there  are  no 
means  of  deposing  him  before  the  end  of  that  time,  except  in  case 
of  proved  crime.  The  very  conditions  of  his  election  imply  that 
he  is  not  to  be  called  on  to  resign  before  the  end  of  his  term.  The 
Minister  may  dissolve  Parliament,  because  Parliament  can  vir¬ 
tually  depose  him.  The  republican  magistrate  may  not  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  because  the  Assembly  cannot  depose  him.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  authorized,  after  the  pattern  of 
Kings  and  their  Ministers,  to  dissolve  Congress,  it  would  have,  in 
common  fairness,  to  be  added  that  the  Congress  chosen  in  answer 
to  such  dissolution  should  be  empowered  to  depose  the  President, 
even  though  he  had  done  nothing  to  make  himself  liable  to  im¬ 
peachment.  That  is  to  say,  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  would  have  to  be  declared  to  be  mutually  hostile  powers, 
armed  with  the  right  of  mutual  destruction.  Our  silent  con¬ 
ventional  system  avoids  all  these  difficulties;  but  our  silent  con¬ 
ventional  system  is  inconsistent  with  republican  forms.  Hitherto 
therefore  the  chief  republican  constitutions  have  forborne  to  vest  in 
either  branch  of  the  State  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
other. 

Nor  are  matters  at  all  mended  by  giving,  as  in  France  now,  the 
power  of  dissolution,  not  to  the  President  by  himself,  but  to  the 
President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  seems  to  be  a 
helpless  imitation  of  the  provision  in  the  American  Constitution 
which  makes  the  consent  of  the  Senate  necessary  to  many  acts  of 
the  President.  That  provision  is  a  most  wholesome  one  for  its 
own  purposes ;  but  it  is  strangely  misapplied  when  it  is 
turned  about  to  give  President  and  Senate  the  power  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It  would 
be  hard  to  hit  upon  anything  more  invidious  than  to  give  one 
House  of  a  Legislature  the  power,  or  a  share  in  the  power,  of  dis¬ 
solving  the  other  House.  The  theory  on  which  dissolution  is  allow¬ 
able  looks  on  the  assembling  and  dissolving  of  Parliaments,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Ministries,  as  a  matter  which  lies  between  the 
Ministers  and  the  popular  Chamber.  The  Upper  House  has  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  State ;  but  the  question  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  dissolved  is  the  last  question  which  it  ought  to  be 
asked.  The  Upper  House,  even  when  it  is  elective,  is,  in  most 
cases,  more  permanent  than  the  Lower  ;  a  dissolution  affects  it  less 
or  not  at  all.  For  that  very  reason  it  should  not  be  asked  to  pass 
sentence  on  its  fellow  House.  With  the  Minister  the  thing  is  fair  ; 
if  he  dissolves  Parliament,  he  risks  office  by  dissolving  it.  The 
Upper  Chamber  would  dissolve  without  risk,  or  with  risk  to  part 
ol'  its  members  only.  Noihing  can  be  thought  of  more  likely  to 
create  lasting  bad  feeling  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is  that,  if  a  Marshal  could  be 
found  reckless  enough  to  propose  the  dissolution  of  a  newly  elected 
Assembly  simply  because  it,  did  not  approve  of  a  particular 
Minister  or  succession  o:  Ministers,  it  would  be  stranger  still  if 
he  found  a  Senate  unwise  enough  to  follow  him  in  so  frantic 
an  act. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  AS  THEY  WERE. 

“  \  N  Account  of  the  II  g  mauds,  with  the  Customs  and  Manners 
1  \.  of  the  Highlanders ,  interspersed  with  Facts  and  Circum¬ 
stances  entirely  New  tu  the  generality  of  People  in  England, 
and  little  known  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  Scotland,’’  would  per¬ 
haps  have  less  of  the  attraction  of  novelty  for  readers  nowadays 
than  it  had  when  it  was  published  in  1815,  some  of  the  work 
having  been  written  as  early  as  1726.  The  hurrying  press  of 
tourists  has  invaded  many  a  place  that  comparatively  a  few  years 
a°'o  had  the  charms  01  simplicity  and  solitude;  and  the  only  way 
of  securing  any  of  the  lasmuatiou  ol  discomfort  lor  an  ordinary 
journey  to  the  North  is  to  go  at  this  time  of  year  by  steamer  from 
Greenock  to  or  towards  Ardrishaig,  when  there  is  a  tolerable  chance 
of  getting  rough  weather,;,  ,d  a  certainty  of  finding  fewer  travellers 
and  fewer  luxuries  on  board  the  boat  than  in  summer  and 
early  autumn.  It  is  no  doubt  as  true  now  as  it  was-when  “a 
Gentleman  in  the  North  ol  Scotland  ’  wrote,  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  a  London  friend,  the  account  we  have  spoken  ol,  that  *'  all  parts 
of  the  Highlands  are  not  ex  .ctly  alike  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
there  is  also  a  difference  in  “  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
natives,  of  whom  some  are  more  civilized  than  others.”  But  a 
traveller  in  the  present  day  would  have  to  go  to  some  more  remote 
part  than  Kelso  before  he  could  find  a  hostelry  which  was  kept  by 
a  man  who  “would  have  his  guests  to  know  he  was  a  gentleman, 
and  did  not  employ  himseli  in  anything  so  low  as  attendance,  but 
left  it  to  his  wife,”  and  in  w  hieh  the  food  was  served  up  in  so 
disgusting  and  savage  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to 
eatC it.  The  “Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland”  was  equally 
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vexed  when  lie  went  by  invitation  to  sup  at  an  Edinburgh  tavern, 
and  found  the  cook  “  too  filthy  an  object  to  be  described,'’  but  he 
was  proportionately  amused  when  he  heard  duck,  fowl,  and  moor- 
fowl  pronounced,  according  to  his  account,  as  dulce,  fool,  and  moer- 
fool.  When  he  first  came  into  the  High-street  he  thought  he  had 
“  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind  more  magnificent,”  and  in  this  the 
modern  traveller  will  be  ready  to  agree  with  him  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  understand  how  Glasgow  ever  was 
“  to  outward  appearance  the  prettiest  and  most  uniform  town  that 
I  ever  saw.’’  From  Glasgow  the  letter-writer  proceeded  presently 
to  Inverness,  where  he  was  much  struck  by  thebeauty  of  a  toll-bridge, 
the  toll  on  which  was  a  bodle  or  sixth  part  of  a  penny,  and  also  by 
“  an  instance  of  the  extreme  indigence  of  some  of  the  country 
people”  which  he  found  in  observing  women  with  heavy  loads 
wade  at  considerable  hazard  through  the  water  rather  than  pay 
the  necessary  bodle.  He  derived  much  diversion  on  this  bridge 
from  watching  seals  pursue  salmon  up  the  river  within  as  little 
distance  of  the  observer  as  fifty  yards ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  op¬ 
portunities  for  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  seal  “  has  altogether  a  most  horrid  look,  inso¬ 
much  that,  if  any  one  were  to  paint  a  Gorgon’s  head,  I  think  he 
could  not  find  a  more  frightful  model.”  But,  notwithstanding  the 
ferocious  appearance  which  the  creatures  had  in  this  traveller's 
eyes,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  story  of  their  throwing  stones  with 
their  fins  or  hands  at  the  fishermen  when  pursued. 

The  “  street-houses  ”  in  the  smaller  Scotch  towns  were,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  even  the  best  sort,  “  for  the  most  part  low,  because  of  the 
violent  flurries  of  wind  which  pour  upon  the  town  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,”  and  they  were  also  generally  “  contrived  after  one 
manner,  with  a  staircase  withoutside,  either  round  or  square.” 
Such  a  staircase  can  at  this  day  be  observed  attached  to  John 
Knox’s  house  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.  The  way  in  which 
the  walls  of  the  houses  were  built  made  them  “  receptacles  for 
prodigious  numbers  of  rats,  which  abounded  everywhere  in  the 
small  Scotch  towns,  especially  near  the  sea.”  When  they  had  out¬ 
grown  the  resources  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  settled,  they 
were  wont,  according  to  “  credible  information,”  to  creep  into 
the  matted  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses,  and  thus  get 
transported  to  other  places.  The  houses  that  were  not 
sashed,  to  follow  our  traveller  in  his  particular  descrip¬ 
tions,  had  two  shutters  turning  upon  hinges  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  window,  and  had  only  the  upper  part  glazed.  The 
inquirer  was  told  that  this  was  because  formerly  in  clan  quarrels 
many  people  had  been  shot  through  the  window  from  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  way.  He  says  that  he  believes  the  true 
reason  to  be  saving  the  expense  of  glass.  This,  however,  may  be 
one  of  the  “  few  strokes  that  savour  of  the  satirical,”  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  an  advertisement  to  the  letters,  which  further 
points  out  that  these  strokes  are  “just  enough  to  show  that  if 
inclination  had  prompted  humour  would  not  have  been  wanting.” 
The  writer  is  no  less  severe  upon  what  he  considers  “  a  proper 
subject  of  ridicule,  if  there  ever  was  any  such  thing,”  the  vanity 
which  he  fouud  induced  a  peddling  shopkeeper  to  call  him¬ 
self  a  merchant,  the  laundress  to  be  described  as  a  gentle¬ 
woman,  and  a  piper  who  came  in  to  play  after  dinner  to 
be  introduced  as  a  very  good  gentleman.  This  our  traveller 
objected  to  very  reasonably  on  the  ground  of '  its  corrupting 
influence,  for  it  allowed  a  gentleman  to  be  a  piper  or  to  keep  a 
little  ale-house  where  he  brewed  his  own  drink  in  a  kettle,  while  to 
be  of  any  working  trade,  however  profitable,  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  disgrace  to  him  and  all  his  ancestry.  It  seems  to  have 
been  at  Inverness  that  the  laziness  of  the  lishermen  excited  a 
certain  amount  of  indignation  in  the  letter-vTriter,  and  one  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  on  reading  that  when  the  boats  came  in  at 
low  ebb  the  women  waded  out  to  them  to  bring  back  the  fish,  and 
having  done  this  returned  for  the  fishermen,  whom  they  carried 
ashore  on  their  backs. 

But  the  traveller’s  experience  in  #uch  towns  as  Inverness  was, 
on  the  whole,  less  interesting  than  that  which  followed  it. 
When  he  came  among  the  hills  he  was  much  shocked  by  their 
“  dismal  gloomy  brown  drawing  upon  a  dirty  purple,”  and  thought 
their  appearance  most  of  all  unbearable  when  the  heather  was  in 
bloom.  The  clearer  the  day  the  more  rude  and  offensive  were  the 
hills  to  his  sight ;  and  their  “stupendous  bulk,  frightful  irregu¬ 
larity,  and  horrid  gloom  ”  combined  to  produce  upon  him  a  most 
disagreeable  impression.  It  is  curious  to  be  thus  introduced  to 
a  time  when  a  man  of  education  and  cultivation  not  only  had  no 
feeling  for  the  picturesque,  but  also  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
affect  it ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to  mountaineers  to  hear  the  terms 
in  which  Ben  Nevis  was  spoken  of.  Some  English  offleers,  it 
seems,  had  wished  to  go  up  the  mountain,  but  could,  not  effect  it 
for  bogs  and  huge  perpendicular  rocks.  When  they  had  got  as 
high  as  they  could  go  (for  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  known  to 
be  inaccessible),  they  found  a  vast  change  in  the  quality  of  the  air, 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  tops  of  other  mountains,  “  and  altogether 
a  prospect  of  one  vast  tremendous  heath,  with  here  and  there 
some  spots  of  crags  and  snow.'1  Their  unsuccessful  attempt 
took  them  a  whole  summer's  day  from  five  in  the  morning.  But 
these  dangers  and  horrors  were  but  a  beginning.  “  In  passing 
to  the  heart  of  the  Highlands  we  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.”  The 
only  consolation  our  traveller  found,  while  looking  at  the  appalling 
and  hideous  heights  surrounding  him,  was  thinking  of  “  a  poetieal 
mountain,  smooth  and  easy  of  ascent,  clothed  with  a  verdant 
flowery  turf” — in  short,  of  Richmond  Ilill ;  and  he  admits  that 
his  correspondent  may  well  ask  what  can  be  the  use  of  “such  mon¬ 
strous  excrescences  ”  as  the  Highland  hills,  in  the  ascent  of  which 


he  alwavs  despaired  of  ever  reaching  the  top.  The  fords  through 
which  he  had  to  swim  his  horse,  the  narrow  gorges  through  which 
he  had  to  pass,  filled  him  with  alarm  and  disgust ;  one  place  was 
especially  appalling  where  there  was  a  precipice  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  length,  along  which  he  “  chose  to  ride,”  though 
it  was  extremely  terrifying.  To  the  Highland  population  the 
writer  allows,  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  grudgingly,  certain 
merits,  and  describes  how  a  Highlander  fell  down  on  his  knees  and 
kissed  his  hand  because  he  had  presented  a  bottle  of  Chateau 
Margout  (sic)  to  the  man's  sick  wife.  But,  as  the  traveller  be¬ 
comes  more  carried  away  by  his  subject,  his  praise  of  the  High¬ 
landers  grows  less  stinted,  and  he  even  compares  them  with  the 
English  peasant  population,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
For  the  dignity,  good  breeding,  and  stateliness  which  to  this  day 
are  noteworthy  among  Highland  peasants,  he  accounted  on  two- 
curiously  incongruous  grounds.  “They  have  a  pride  in  their 
family,  as  almost  every  one  is  a  genealogist ;  they  wear  light  brogues 
or  pumps,  and  are  accustomed  to  skip  over  rocks  and  bogs.”  The 
state  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  winter  is  described  as  most, 
deplorable  ;  they  had  no  diversions  or  amusements,  but  sat  brood¬ 
ing  in  the  smoke  over  the  fire  till  their  legs  were  scorched  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  many  of  them  became  sore-eyed,  and 
even  blind.  This  long  continuance  in  the  smoke  also  made  them 
as  black  as  chimney-sweepers,  which  mattered  the  less  as  they 
were  not  very  solicitous  about  their  outward  appearance.  Instead 
of  candles  they  used  sticks  of  fir,  and  when  they  had  no  fire  at 
hand,  they  produced  it  after  the  manner  of  savages,  by  rubbing 
two  sticks  together.  Some  information  about  the  habits  of  the 
gentry  is  curious.  The  foster-brother  of  a  laird  became  his 
hanchman,  so  called  from  standing  at  his  haunch  during  drinking- 
bouts  to  see  if  any  one  offended  his  patron.  The  author 
relates  an  occasion  when  a  Highland  chieftain  and  an 
English  officer,  “  both  being  well  warmed  with  usky  (sic)  ” 
disputed  so  hotly  that  the  hanchman  drew'  his  pistol  and  aimed  it 
at  the  officer,  and,  had  it  not  missed  fire,  “  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  he  might  have  suffered  death  from  the  hand  of  that  little 
vermin.”  On  the  whole,  however,  the  traveller’s  impressions 
seem  to  have  been  that  the  Highlands  were  not  so  black  as  they 
had  been  painted.  Despite  the  discomforts  and  dangers  which 
made  so  lively  an  impression  on  his  mind,  despite  even  the  un¬ 
usually  hideous  and  appalling  scenery  which  burst  upon  his  view 
he  seems  to  have  been  interested,  if  only  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  in 
the  country,  and,  with  regard  to  the  people,  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  could  not  approve  the  Lowland  saying,  “Show  n.e 
a  Highlander,  and  I  will  show  you  a  thief.” 


THE  ItErOET  OX  THE  INFLEXIBLE. 

rnilE  reasons  for  the  peculiar  form  of  construction  adopted  it. 
JL  the  Inflexible  are  clearly  stated  by  the  Committee  in  their 
very  valuable  and  lucid  Report.  They  say,  what  is  indisputablv 
true,  that,  “  so  long  as  the  use  of  armour  on  ships  of  war 
is  continued,  its  thickness  must  be  determined  with  reference- 
to  the  power  of  artillery  existing  or  in  prospect  ” ;  and  that 
“  hitherto  no  sooner  has  the  architect  turned  out  an  ironclad  with- 
an  added  inch  or  two  of  armour  than  the  artillerist  has  produced, 
a  gun  of  power  increased  to  match  it,”  until  at  last  armour  of 
twenty-two  inches  has  been  completely  penetrated  by  shell  with 
a  surplus  of  power  which  showed  that  they  would  have  penetrated, 
at  a  range  of  2,000  yards.  A  thickness  of  tw’enty-two  inches  was 
therefore  clearly  not  enough,  and  armour  of  twenty-four  inc-hes.- 
was  desired  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  only  cover  a  small 
part  of  the  ship.  Already  in  the  Thunderer  and  Devastation, 
cuirassed  with  twelve-inch  plates,  the  armour  had  been  cut  down, 
to  a  belt  at  the  water-line,  and  a  covering  for  a  central 
citadel  in  which  were  the  engines  and  the  armament.  With, 
twenty-four  inch  plates  a  further  reduction  was  required ;  and 
with  a  view  to  meeting  this  necessity  the  Inflexible  was  designed. 
In  describing  her  the  Committee  say  that  “  the  belt  of  armour  at 
the  water-line,  instead  of  being  carried  right  round  the  ship,  is. 
limited  to  the  central  citadel,  which  occupies  about  one  third  of 
the  length  of  the  ship  ;  of  the  other  two  thirds,  forming  the  ends 
of  the  vessel,  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  which  is  underwater 
is  isolated  from  the  superstructure,  and  its  buoyancy  seemed  as 
against  artillery  by  a  shot-proof  deck  placed  from  six  to  eight, 
feet,  below  the  water-line.  Over  the  shot-proof  deck,  at  a  level 
a  little  above  the  water-line,  comes  the  middle  deck;  and  the- 
entire  space  between  the  two  decks  is  divided  into  compartments- 
arranged  partly  to  carry  coal  and  partly  stores,  packed  in  water¬ 
tight  tanks,  forming  further  subdivisions  of  the  space.  Next  the 
sides  of  the  ship  the  compartments  are  about  four  feet  wide,  and. 
are  filled  with  cork ;  and  inside  this  again  are  compartments 
two  feet  wide  filled  with  layers  of  canvas  and  oakum,  which  bjr  ex¬ 
periment  are  found  to  partially  close  holes  made  by  shot 
passing  through,  and  to  check  the  flow  of  water.”  The  super¬ 
structure  is  completed  by  an  upper  deck  flush  with  the  citadel, 
and  running  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel,  and  “  the  ship 
thus  consists  of  a  central  armoured  citadel,  rising  well  out  of  the 
water,  and  of  two  submerged  ends,  on  which  are  raised  unar¬ 
moured  structures  completing  the  form  of  the  ship,  providing 
liberal  space  for  officers  and  crew,  for  stores  and  fuel,  and  intended 
to  give  the  requisite  reserve  of  stability.” 

Such  is  the  Inflexible,  and  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
about  her  is,  whether  safety  has  been  attained  in  her,  whether  her 
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■unprotected  ends  might  not  receive  "uch  injury  in  action  as  would 
deprive  her  of  her  stability,  and  make  it  by  no  means  improbable  that 
she  might  capsize.  It  would  indeed  be  lamentable  if  a  vessel  had 
been  constructed  which  was  likely  to  share  the  fete  of  the  Captain  ; 
but  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  speaking  of  a  man-of-war, 
the  word  “  safety  ”  can  never  be  used  in  anything  like  an  absolute 
sense.  “  Accidents  will  happen  with  the  best  regulated  enemies,” 
as  one  of  the  characters  in  a  comedy  of  Mr.  Robertson's  observes ; 
and  when  vast  skill  and  great  scientific  knowledge  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  ships  or  of  making  them  most  emphati¬ 
cally  unsafe,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  vessels  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  cannot  be  sunk  or  cannot  be  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  made  unsafe.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  a  naval  officer  of  the  Nelson  period  if  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  his  ship  might  be 
in  a  dangerous  state  after  an  action.  What  can  be  reasonably 
asked  is  that  such  skill  shall  be  exerted  in  the  construction  of  a 
man-of-war  as  to  render  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  nn  enemy 
to  send  her  to  the  bottom,  or  so  to  maim  her  as  to  make  her  con¬ 
dition  a  very  dangerous  one.  Whether  this  result  had  been  attained 
in  the  case  of  the  Inflexible  was  practically  the  question  put  to  the 
Committee  which  had  to  report  on  her  structure,  and  to  this 
question  they  have  returned  a  very  definite  and  apparently  a  very 
well-considered  answer.  They  were  certainly  under  the  necessity 
of  pronouncing  clearly  and  decidedly  on  the  validity  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  to  the  vessel.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Admiralty  showed  the  slightest  desire  to  shield  their  naval 
constructors  by  vague  queries  to  which  equally  vague  replies 
might  be  made.  The  ship  is  or  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
she  was  designed.  This  the  Committee  have  been  called  on  to 
decide,  so  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  can  decide  such  a  matter. 
Their  decision  is  clear,  and  in  troubled  days,  when  no  man  knows 
what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  is  not  a  little  reassuring. 

Three  questions,  which  might  more  properly  have  been  called 
five,  as  each  of  the  two  latter  was  divided  into  two  clauses, 
were  put  by  the  Admiralty.  By  the  first  and  the  most  important 
■of  them  the  Committee  were  asked  to  say  whether  the  complete 
penetration  and  waterlogging  of  the  unprotected  ends  of  the  ship, 
and  the  blowing  out  of  the  whole  of  the  stores  and  the  cork  by  the 
.action  of  shell-lire,  was  likely  to  happen  very  early  in  an  engage¬ 
ment.  To  this  the  Committee  reply  that,  in  their  opinion,  neither  of 
these  contingencies  is  likely  to  happen  early  in  an  engagement ;  and 
that,  moreover,  they  are  “  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable  even  in 
an  engagement  protracted  to  any  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  anti¬ 
cipated.”  They  observe  that  the  condition  contemplated  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  “  annihilation  of  the  unprotected  ends  of  the  ship  ” ; 
and  they  point  out  that,  despite  the  range  and  accuracy  of  modern 
guns,  there  are  so  many  sources  of  error  in  an  action  at  sea,  arising 
from  the  motion  of  the  attacking  and  attacked  vessels,  from  rolling 
and  pitching,  from  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  the 
-object  aimed  at,  and  from  other  causes,  as  greatly  to  diminish  the 
number  of  chances  of  successful  hits.  Most  of  the  shells  which 
do  hit  will,  they  consider,  pass  through  the  cork  wall  and 
■explode  inside  it;  and  their  opinion  is  that,  “although  the 
riddling  of  all  the  compartments  is  a  possibility  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  and  taken  into  account,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
blowing  out  of  all  the  cork  and  materials.”  On  the  most  important 
point,  then,  the  Committee’s  decision  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Inflexible.  The  next  question  asked  them  was  whether,  assuming 
complete  penetration,  waterlogging,  and  the  blowing  out  of  the 
cork,  &c.,  the  vessel  would  be  likely  to  capsize,  supposing  that 
water  ballast  were  admitted  into  the  double  bottom  of  her 
armoured  citadel.  As  has  been  seen,  the  Committee  consider  the 
contingencies  mentioned  extremely  unlikely  :  but  they  answer  that 
the  vessel  would  still,  owing  to  the  remarkable  effect  of  free 
internal  water  in  diminishing  rolling,  have  sufficient  stability  to 

•  enable  her  to  encounter  with  safety  waves  of  considerable  magni¬ 
tude  ;  but  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  handle  her  with  great  caution.  They  add  moreover  that,  if 
reduced  to  this  condition  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  the 
3hip  would  be  in  a  very  critical  state,  as  no  doubt  she  would  be ; 
but  it  hardly  required  the  labours  of  a  Committee  to  discover  this. 
To  the  question  thus  answered  the  Admiralty  appended  a  second 

•  clause  asking  whether,  if  the  vessel  were  in  the  state  which  has 
been  mentioned,  such  repairs  could  be  effected  at  sea  as  would 
enable  her  to  reach  a  port.  The  Committee  reply  that,  under 
such  cimimstances,  nothing  effective  in  the  way  of  repairs  could 
be  done  at  sea ;  but,  as  they  do  not  consider  the  extreme  condition 
assumed  in  the  least  degree  probable,  this  answer  is  not  of 
much  importance. 

In  their  third  question  the  Admiralty  ask,  first,  whether,  all 
points  considered,  the  Inflexible  is  a  safe  sea-going  vessel,  to 
which  the  Committee  briefly  reply  that  in  an  intact  condition 
she  is ;  and,  secondly,  “  whether,  when  the  amount  of  damage 
to  which  the  unprotected  ends  would  be  exposed  in  action  is 
borne  in  mind,  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  to  ensure 
in  all  human  probability  her  safety  under  such  conditions  ?” 
The  Committee  have  clearly  been  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  how  to 
answer  this  remarkably  wide  question.  The  whole  object  of  war  is 
to  prevent  safety,  and  to  ask  whether  the  certainty  of  it  has  been 
attained  is  almost  U19  same  thing  as  to  ask  whether  success  in  any 
naval  engagement  has  been  made  certain.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
a  very  pleasant  thing  for  this  country  if  her  naval  architects  could 
produce  vessels  which  were,  “  in  all  human  probability,”  so  safe 
that  they  could  be  sent  into  action  with  the  certainty  that  they 
■could  neither  be  sunk  nor  so  injured  as  to  make  their  sinking 


probable.  In  such  ships  seamen  would  be  able  leisurely  to 
demolish  the  enemy’s  fleet  without  having  to  trouble  themselvesabout 
any  incom-euience  which  might  result  from  the  enemy’s  return  fire. 
It  is  tobefearod,  however,  thateven  modern  ecienceand  skill  cannot 
ensure  such  an  ideal  vessel  as  this,  and  the  Committee,  as  mav 
easily  be  imagined,  seem  to  have  been  a  little  bewildered  by  the 
rather  puerile  nature  of  the  question  put  to  them.  They  succeed, 
however,  in  returning  a  sensible  and  practical  reply.  'They  point 
out  that  after  such  damage  as  the  ship  is  likely  to  receive  in  action 
she  will  still  retain  both  buoyancy  and  stability,  and,  not  without 
a  certain  grave  irony,  they  inform  the  Admiralty  that  an  abso¬ 
lutely  impregnable  vessel  can  hardly  be  expected.  “  It  cannot  be 
|  said,”  they  observe,  “  that  the  armoured  citadel  is  invulnerable,  or 
|  that  the  unarmoured  ends  are  indestructible,  although  the  character 
of  the  risks  they  run  is  different.  But  in  our  opinion  the  unpro¬ 
tected  ends  are  as  well  able  as  the  armoured  citadel  to  bear  the 
part  assigned  to  them  in  encountering  the  various  risks  of  naval 
warfare,  and  therefore  we  consider  that  a  just  balance  has  been 
maintained  in  the  design,  so  that  out  ol  a  given  set  of  conditions  a 
good  result  has  been  obtained.” 

Such  is  the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  this  much  discussed 
vessel,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  wTho  reads  their  Report 
to  deny  that  they  have  arrived  at  a  just  conclusion.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  results  on  which  they  rely  were  obtained  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  models,  and  it  has  been  urged  that  experiments 
with  a  model  cannot  be  relied  on  as  showing  bow  a  vessel  will 
behave ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Froude,  perhaps 
the  first  living  authority  on  these  subjects,  was  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  he  has  devoted  great  attention  to  obtaining  from 
models  trustworthy  results  respecting  the  resistance  of  ships. 
Mr.  White,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  naval  architecture, 
remarks  that  “  Mr.  Froude  has  given  to  the  naval  architect  the 
power,  from  a  comparatively  inexpensive  series  of  experiments  on 
models,  to  arrive  at  a  close  approximation  to  the  resistance  of 
ships.”  There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
any  of  the  conclusions  drawn  bj'  the  Committee  from  experiments 
made  with  a  model  of  the  vessel  they  had  to  pronounce  upon  are 
other  than  well  founded. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  Report  the  Committee  recommend 
certain  changes  in  the  Inflexible ,  and  a  further  change  in  any  ship 
of  the  same  type  which  may  be  built.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  does,  after  all,  involve  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel;  but 
such  an  opinion  will  not  be  held  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  history  of  naval  architecture.  A  perfect  ship  has  never  yet 
been  built.  Some  error  has  always  revealed  itself  or  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  most  carefully  planned  and  successful  vessels.  When 
all  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  satisfied  in  that  enormously 
complex  structure,  a  modern  man-of-war,  are  considered,  it  will  be 
seen  how  infinitely  remote  is  the  chance  of  avoiding  all  error.  The 
question  to  be  fairly  asked  is  whether  wise  forethought  has  been 
exercised,  and  "whether  in  the  main,  the  constructor  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  To  this  question  the  Committee  on  the  Inflexible  reply 
emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and  few  who  study  their  Report 
will  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  they  have  rightly  decided  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  submitted  to  them. 


FREEHAND  SEWING. 

AN  exhibition  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  national  interest 
was  held  last  week  in  the  Western  Gallery  of  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  It  was  of  needlework  done  by  the  children 
attending  some  of  the  elementary  schools  in  London.  The  prizes 
were  given  by  a  Society  lately  started  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  a  useful  art  which  is  dying  out  from  amongst  us.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  so  many  kindly  sensible  women  willing  to 
spend  thought,  time,  and  money  on  a  project  calculated  to 
encourage  thrift  and  intelligence  amongst  the  working  classes, 
not  to  pauperize  them.  The  long  tables  on  which  the  work  was 
arranged,  were  covered  with  useful  garments  of  all  kinds ;  aprons 
and  pinafores,  flannel  petticoats  aud  stockings,  woollen  mits  and 
babies’  frocks.  Bundles  of  clothing  suitable  for  giving  to  the  poor 
could  be  bought  at  little  more  than  the  mere  cost  of  the  calico:  for 
many  schools  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  their  stock  of  material  for 
cutting  out,  and  are  glad  to  sell  completed  work  in  order  to  re¬ 
place  what  has  been  made  up  into  garments.  Pleasant-faced  little 
girls  who  had  got  prizes  roved  about  amongst  the  tables,  comparing 
their  efforts  with  those  of  children  of  their  own  age,  or  examining 
some  new  pattern  which  took  their  fancy.  One  could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  one  schoolmistress — her  grief  was  so  evident  when 
she  found  that  none  of  her  pupils  had  received  either  prizes  or 
commendation.  We  hope  she  saw  that  the  work  sent  up  had  every 
possible  fault,  and  that,  if  the  Committee  erred  at  all,  it  -was  un¬ 
doubtedly  on  the  side  of  leniency.  They  no  doubt  feel  that  encourage¬ 
ment  is  very  desirable,  aud  may  perhaps  sometimes  think  it  well 
rather  to  give  a  reward  to  what  does  not  quite  deserve  it  than  to 
allow  an  offered  prize  to  remain  unbestowed.  We  were  disappointed 
to  see  no  competition  in  the  class  for  darned  stockings, 
only  two  wretched  specimens  being  entered.  Pupil-teachers, 
assistant-mistresses,  and  head-mistresses  can  obtain  prizes  for 
economical  cutting-out,  useful  designs,  and  general  efficiency  of 
the  school  in  the  sewing  and  knitting  department.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  rules  framed  by  the  Society  are  likely  to  work  well, 
particularly  as  they  are  based  on  the  standard  enforced  in  Board 
Schools.  The  Secretary,  with  great  kindness  and  good  humour 
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led  the  newspaper  critics  about,  and  coached  them  most  success¬ 
fully  as  to  the  difference  between  footing  and  grafting  stockings, 
the  various  kinds  of  darning,  and  the  true  principles  on  which  to 
pass  judgment  upon  a  button-hole.  There  was  one  sight  with 
which  we  were  extremely  pleased,  and  that  was  half-a-dozen 
beautifully-made  holland  pinafores,  the  work  of  little  boys.  This 
is  an  innovation  in  a  right  direction.  With  different  feelings  we 
looked  at  a  chemise  made  by  a  child  under  four  years  of  age. 
The  sewing  was  too  fine — likely  to  injure  such  young  eyTes,  or 
indeed  older  ones,  in  a  London  school-room  on  a  foggy  day. 

The  new  Education  Code  having  made  needlework  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  money  can  be  earned,  the  attention  of  both 
teachers  and  Inspectors  has  naturally  been  aroused  to  a  question 
hitherto  little  considered.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  at  present 
exists  amongst  the  authorities  upon  details  connected  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  Members  of  School  Boards  may  be 
heard  expressing  diametrically  opposite  opinions,  and  a  good  deal 
of  party  feeling  has  got  mixed  up  with  threads  and  needles.  On 
one  side  we  hear  that  the  new  Code,  as  arranged  by  Mrs.  Floyer, 
must  be  forced  on  the  mistresses  at  any  cost ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  monstrous  infliction  alike  on  teachers  and  children. 
We  have  no  intention  of  here  entering  into  the  technical  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  controversy,  or  of  intruding  into  the 
mysteries  of  feather-stitch  or  whipping ;  but  the  subject  of  needle¬ 
work  in  Board  Schools  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  people 
interested  in  education.  It  has  now  become  involved  with  the 
general  principles  of  national  training.  The  question  is  not 
one  altogether  of  hemming  and  tucking,  but  includes  the  larger 
problem  of  how  far  State  schools,  supported  by  taxation, 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  carry  technical  education.  A  limit 
must  be  put  somewhere,  otherwise  we  shall  always  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  enthusiast  of  influence  who  interests  himself  in  the 
rudimentary  training  of  the  working  classes.  At  present  the 
danger  is  that  too  many  subjects  will  be  forced  upon  the  already 
overworked  mistresses,  and  that  the  essential  groundwork  of 
education  will  not  be  laid  with  stability  and  care.  Showy  results 
from  pet  pupils  will  be  aimed  at,  and  those  from  whom  not  much 
can  be  hoped  will  be  neglected.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
needlework  if  too  much  is  attempted  and  the  rudiments  are  not 
properly  taught.  There  is  no  more  need  that  pupil-teachers 
should  be  forced  to  be  accomplished  seamstresses  than  that 
they  should  be  required  to  learn  mathematics  because  they 
will  have  to  teach  arithmetic.  But  they  ought  to  understand  the 
elements  thoroughly — what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
freehand  sewing. 

Now  what  is  the  object  of  teaching  sewing  at  all  ?  What  is 
likely  to  be  required  of  a  girl  when  she  leaves  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  ?  She  will  most  probably  either  enter  domestic 
service,  be  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  go  into  a  factory,  or  remain  at 
home  to  help  in  the  family  household.  In  the  first  case,  she  will  ] 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  be  expected  to  look  after  chil¬ 
dren,  to  darn  their  socks,  sew  strings  on  their  pinafores,  hooks  and 
eyes  on  their  frocks,  and  buttons  on  their  boots — in  short,  to  keep 
their  clothes  and  her  own  in  proper  repair.  If  apprenticed  to  a 
dressmaker,  milliner,  machinist,  bootmaker,  or  bookbinder,  she 
will  be  required  to  learn,  one  by  one,  the  different  branches  of  her 
trade  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical  manner.  If  she  becomes  a 
factory  hand,  she  will  not,  after  the  work  of  the  day,  have  leisure 
for  much  more  than  the  proverbial  stitch  in  time  which  will  keep 
her  tidy  and  respectable.  If  she  remains  at  home  to  help  her 
mother  in  the  care  of  the  younger  children,  or  to  act  as  the  head  of 
a  motherless  household,  darning  and  patching  willfully  occupy  her 
little  fingers.  It  will  thus,  we  think,  appear  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  branch  of  sewing  to  the  working  classes  is 
mending.  Unluckily,  it  is  exactly  here  that  the  weakness  of  the 
present  system  approved  by  the  School  Board  shows  itself. 

After  food  and  rent,  the  most  considerable  item  in  the  expenses  of 
a  poor  home  is  the  workman's  clothes.  It  requires  weeks  of  saving 
to  buy  the  commonest  fustian  suit.  When  an  accident  happens  to 
it,  or  wear  and  tear  begin  to  show,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  that  it  should  be  skilfully  mended.  We  venture 
to  assert  that  no  teaching  at  present  given  in  our  National  Schools 
would  enable  a  girl  even  in  the  highest  standard  to  mend  the 
elbow  of  her  father's  coat  or  the  knee  ot  his  trousers  in  a  durable 
and  intelligent  manner.  Yet  these  girls  are  to  be  the  wives  of 
our  labourers  and  artisans  and  the  mothers  of  the  next  gene¬ 
ration.  The  whole  strength  of  the  present  machinery  seems  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  producing  garments  in  which  the 
stitches  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  in  teaching 
ornamental  work  of  no  real  utility.  The  principle  is  the  same 
here  as  in  our  modern  furniture  and  architecture;  the  first 
object  is  as  much  as  possible  to  hide  the  construction ;  the 
second  to  put  ornament  where  it  does  not  mean  anything.  Those 
who  frame  the  rules  for  our  State  schools  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of 
two  things — first,  that  machinery,  as  it  becomes  more  delicate,  less 
expensive,  and  more  generally  employed,  will  lessen  the  quantity 
of  plain  work  done  by  hand  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  tendency  at  ! 
present  is  towards  division  of  labour,  so  that  the  fine  samples  of  j 
baby  linen  now  produced  with  no  little  pride  by  the  pupil-teachers 
will  soon  as  much  belong  to  a  special  trade  as  does  straw-plaitin°- 
or  glove-sewing.  We  are  in  no  way  bound  to  give  the  children  in 
our  elementary  schools  a  trade,  or  anything  but  elementary  training. 
We  do  not  teach  them  shorthand  because  they  are  learning  to  write, 
nor  house-painting-  because  they  are  beginning  to  draw  curves,  nor 
bookkeeping  because  they-  can  do  addition. 

We  next  come  to  the  important  question  whether  even  the 


elementary  training  of  these  children  is  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  and 
this  we  fear  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  has  lately  been  talked  about  the  impossibility  of  Inspec¬ 
tors  being  proper  judges  of  needlework.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
be  witty  at  their  expense ;  and  many  ridiculous  stories  were  told 
of  first-class  men  who,  though  they  could  easily  have  analysed  the 
structure  of  a  Greek  play  or  calculated  the  elements  of  an  asteroid, 
were  yet  helpless  and  bewildered  when  brought  face  to  face  and  asked 
their  opinion  upon  the  layette  of  a  year-old  baby.  The  universal 
test  which  one  Inspector  had,  of  giving  every  seam  a  severe  tug  and 
passing  it  as  good  needlework  if  it  bore  the  process,  was  no  doubt 
a  very  rough  and  ready  way  of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty.  It  is,, 
however,  by  no  means  clear  that  the  ridicule  which  has  been 
cast  on  the  men  who  are  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  work  might 
not  much  more  appropriately  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  mis¬ 
tresses  who  teach  sewing  in  a  slipshod  and  unsystematic  manner 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  department.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  why  an  intelligent 
man  should  not  be  quite  as  capable  of  giving  a  sound  opinion  upon 
a  piece  of  hemming  as  upon  a  row  of  pothooks,  provided  always 
that  elementary  sewing  was  taught,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  same 
fixed  methodical  manner  as  writing.  The  higher  branches  could 
be  judged  by  a  central  committee,  or  by  a  branch  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  analogous  to  that  which  takes  charge  of  the 
drawing.  Some  notion  has  taken  possession  of  people’s  minds  that 
there  is  a  mysterious  incomprehensibility  about  needlework  of 
which  the  secrets  are  only  revealed  to  women.  They  forget  that  in 
many  countries  the  sewing  is  principally  done  by  the  men,  and 
that  with  us  the  best-cut  and  best-made  garments  are  not  from  the 
hands  of  women. 

It  would  surely  be  well,  now  that  needlework  is  to  take  its  place 
permanently  beside  the  three  R.’s,  and  to  be  paid  for  at  the  same 
rate,  that  some  one  should  draw  out  a. scheme  with  uniform  rules 
and  tests  common  to  all  the  schools.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  present 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  mistresses  themselves  know  the 
first  principles  which  they  are  called  upon  to  teach  to  their  pupils. 
This  can  be  proved  by  looking  at  the  hemming  shown  at  exhibitions. 
It  i>  dmost  universally  done  with  the  needle  sloping  the  wrong  way, 
and,  if  it  were  executed  in  the  coarse  material  and  with  the  large 
needles  suitable  to  little  children,  the  horrible  effect  would  easily 
be  seen.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  assistance  in  the  teaching  of 
needlework  than  to  supply  schools  with  large  diagrams  to  be  hung¬ 
up  during  the  lesson.  On  these  sheets  should  be  clear  representa¬ 
tions  of  how  each  particular  seam  should  look  when  done,  and  of 
the  position  the  hands  ought  to  assume  at  different  periods.  Below' 
could  be  printed  a  list  of  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  faults 
to  be  avoided.  If  each  mistress  could  be  provided  with  a  magni¬ 
fying-glass  she  might  show  in  a  way  better  than  by  any  number  of 
scoldings  where  the  child  had  gone  wrong.  What  we  want  in. 
our  elementary  schools  is  to  search  until  we  discover  a  clear 
practical  starting-point  for  each  thing  taught,  so  that  scholars  and, 
teachers  may  see  clearly  what  is  being  aimed  at.  Sewing  is  just 
the  same  as  writing  or  drawing — a  foundation  must  be  laid  of  pot¬ 
hooks,  straight  lines,  and  curves.  It  will  never  be  properly  taught 
until  this  is  understood.  Rapidity  also  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
and  we  would  suggest  that  at  future  exhibitions,  if  possible,  the 
time  taken  in  doing  each  piece  of  work  should  be  noted.  It  is  an 
almost  universal  complaint  with  ladies  who  get  girls  from  village 
schools  to  train  as  servants  that  they  take  as  long  to  hem  a  duster 
as  a  pockethandkerchief,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to. 
do  a  common  coarse  job  with  rapidity,  neatness,  and  strength.. 
What  we  want  to  encourage  is  not  the  sort  of  work  which  can  be 
better  done  by  a  machine,  nor  the  ornamental  stitches  which  are 
of  no  use  in  a  poor  man’s  house,  but  that  intelligence  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  eye  and  finger,  that  freehand  sewing,  which  will  enable  a 
girl  to  be  useful,  no  matter  what  her  position  in  life  may  be. 
whether  servant,  mother,  or  factory  girl. 


JACKSON  v.  THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

npiIERE  can  be  few  positions  in  life  more  exasperating  than 
J-  that  of  a  litigant  who,  having  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  Nisi 
Prius  trial,  the  Court  in  Banc  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  with 
uniform  success,  is  haled  by  his  adversary  before  the  ultimate 
tribunal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  at  one  fell  swoop  loses 
all  the  fruits  of  previous  victories,  and  has  moreover  to  pay  for 
them  as  if  they  had  been  signal  defeats,  and  as  if  he  had  been  the 
pertinacious  prolonger  of  the  contest — to  say  nothing  of  having  to 
defray  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable  expenses  of  his  own  eventual 
discomfiture.  If  the  fortune  of  war  has  been  varying  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  litigation,  the  finally  vanquished  combatant  has 
not  so  much  to  complain  of ;  he  might  at  some  earlier  period  have 
accepted  his  defeat  and  retired  in  good  order.  But  where  he  has 
hitherto  met  with  not  a  single  check,  where  his  own  and  his 
counsel's  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  his  case  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  the  Judges  who  have  had  to  deal  with  it,  a  suitor  would  be 
more  than  mortal  if,  in  the  fear  of  further  fighting,  he  turned 
craven  and  consented  to  purchase  peace  on  the  terms  of  yield¬ 
ing  up  to  the  enemy  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  which  the 
tribunals  of  the  land  have  declared  to  be  his.  A  legal  system 
which  admits  of  numerous  successive  appeals  may  be  admirably 
adapted  for  thoroughly  thrashing  out  a  case  and  finally  settling  the 
law  on  the  subject ;  but  under  such  a  regime  it  is  inevitable 
that  occasionally  the  legal  maxim  which  enunciates  that  “  hard  cases 
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make  bad  law  ”  should  bo  found  to  need  a  corollary  to  tbe  effect 
that  good  law  may  be  obtained  at  tbe  cost  of  bard  cases.  It  really 
does  seem  somewhat  anomalous  that  a  private  person  should 
have  to  pay  for  the  education  of  our  Judges  by  those  above  them 
on  the  judicial  ladder,  and  yet  this  is  practically  the  case  with  the 
respondent  whenever  a  judgment  is  reversed  on  appeal.  But  “de 
minimis  non  curat  lex/’  and  individual  hardship  is  as  nothing  when 
legal  perfection  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

The  last  victim  who  has  been  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the 
somewhat  slowly-advancing  car  of  Justice  is  Mr.  Jackson,  origi¬ 
nally  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  the  Metropolitan  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  who  has  just  succumbed  after  four  years’  litigation. 
Mr.  Jackson,  though  deeply  to  be  pitied,  is  still  many  degrees 
removed  from  the  extreme  case  of  hardship  we  have  supposed 
above,  since  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  Judges  were  equally  divided 
on  the  point  of  law  raised  by  him,  which  might  have  warned  him 
of  possibly  impending  disaster.  But  on  such  division  of  opinion 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  in  his  favour  stood,  and  as  those 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  who  were  for  him  based  their 
view  on  the  authority  of  a  late  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  may 
very  likely  have  flattered  himself  that  his  run  of  luck  wculd  last 
him  to  the  end,  and  that  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  would  simply 
apply  their  former  decision  to  his  own  case. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  in  themselves  simple,  and  at  first  sight 
seem  dead  in  the  plaintiffs  favour.  So  long  ago  as  July  18th,  | 
1873,  Mr.  Jackson  took  a  third-class  ticket  on  the  underground  I 
Railway  from  Moorgate  Street  to  Westbourne  Park.  The  carriage 
into  which  he  got  was  not  full  on  leaving  Moorgate  Street,  but  it 
gradually  filled  up,  until  at  King’s  Cross  it  had  received  its  full 
complement  of  passengers,  Mr.  Jackson  occupying  a  seat  nearest  the 
platform.  At  Go  wer  Street  station  there  was  a  rush  of  people  to 
get  into  the  compartment,  when,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Jackson’s 
protest,  three  more  persons  obtained  admission,  and  of  course 
had  to  stand  up ;  and  so  the  train  proceeded  on  its  journey. 
O11  arriving  at  Portland  Road  station  the  same  scene  occurred ;  a 
crowd  of  people  were  waiting  for  the  train,  and  the  door  of  Mr. 
Jackson’s  compartment  was  opened  and  shut  again,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  the  introduction  of  any  fresh  passengers  or  the  removal  of 
those  already  in  excess  of  the  proper  number.  Just  as  the  train 
started  the  compartment  was  stormed  by  a  forlorn  hope,  who 
strove  to  gain  admission.  Mr.  Jackson,  no  longer  trusting  to 
remonstrance  or  protest,  took  more  strenuous  measures,  and,  as  the 
attacking  party  opened  the  door,  he  stood  before  them 
in  the  gap,  holding  up  his  hand  as  the  best  available 
method  of  repelling  boarders.  At  this  moment  a  porter  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  action,  pushed  away  the  people  who  were  trying 
to  get  in,  and  slammed  the  door  just  as  the  train  was  entering  the 
tunnel.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Jackson,  by  reason  of  the  motion  of 
the  train,  had  just  been  jerked  forward,  and  put  his  hand  on  one  of 
the  hinges  of  the  door  to  save  iiimself ;  and,  as  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  energetic  way  in  which  the  porters  on  that 
particular  line  are  in  the  habit  of  banging  the  carriage-doors, 
the  result  was  a  very  nasty  squeeze  inflicted  on  Mr.  Jackson’s 
thumb.  Smarting  under  the  injury,  he  brought  his  action  for 
negligence,  which  was  tried  at  the  Guildhall  before  Lord  Justice, 
then  Mr.  Justice,  Brett,  when  the  jury  found  that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  three  extra  persons  who  were  there 
by  the  default  of  the  Company,  and  awarded  the  plaintiff  damages 
to  the  amount  of  50 1.  The  defendants  then  went  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  striving  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  enter  judg¬ 
ment  for  themselves,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
negligence  which  was  proper  to  have  been  left  to  the  jury,  or  to 
get  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
weight  of  evidence.  The  Court,  composed  of  Lord  Coleridge, 
0.  J.,  and  Brett  and  Grove,  J.  J.,  upheld  the  finding  of  the  jury, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  disclosed  facts  on  which 
the  jury  might  reasonably  find  that  the  Company  had  been  guilty 
of  negligence  occasioning  the  accident,  and  relying  mainly  on  the 
non-removal  of  the  extra  persons  in  the  carriage  at  Portland  Road 
and  the  presence  of  an  uncontrolled  crowd  at  that  station,  whose 
conduct  indicated  tbe  absence  of  an  efficient  staff  of  porters  to  pre¬ 
serve  order. 

The  Company  then  took  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
where  it  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  Lords  Justices 
Bramwell  and  Amphlett.  Each  of  these  learned  Judges  delivered 
a  separate  judgment,  the  first  and  last  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  others  in  favour  of  the  Company.  The  judgments  are  remark¬ 
able  as  showing  the  method  of  reasoning  by  which  different  minds, 
equally  highly  trained  and  constituted,  may  arrive  at  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions  on  the  same  state  of  facts ;  and  so  plausible 
are  the  reasons  adduced  that,  in  reading  the  several  judgments, 
one’s  mind  continually  oscillates  towards  the  view  last  presented. 
Those  members  of  the  Court  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
did  so  on  very  much  the  same  grounds  as  had  the  Judges  in  the 
Court  below ;  whereas  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  held  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  did  not  show  that  there  were  a  larger  number  of  persons 
congregated  on  the  platform  at  Portland  Road  than  had  a  right  to 
be  there,  apparently  interpreting  the  “  rush  ”  which  was  distinctly 
proved  to  have  taken  place  to  have  been  on  the  same  scale  as  the 

rush  of  four  people  to  the  gallery  door  ”  which  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  Miss  Snevelicci’s  benefit ;  and  further  holding  that  the 
plaintiff  contributed  to  the  accident  by  his  own  acts  and  negli¬ 
gence,  though  this  point  had  been  expressly  abandoned  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  action.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  delivered  an  able 
and  characteristic  judgment,  in  which,  by  that  process  of  dis¬ 


section  and  apt  illustration  of  which  he  is  a  master,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  such  omission 
of  precaution  consistent  with  the  practical  working  of  the  line  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  as  would  render  them  justly  chargeable 
with  negligence ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  negligence,  if  any,  was 
too  remotely  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  to 
impose  any  liability  on  the  Company.  All  the  Judges  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  Court  below  referred  to  a  well-known 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords  called  Bridges  v.  the  North-London 
Railway  Company,  which  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  settled 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  if  any  facts  whatever  are  proved  on 
which  a  reasonable  man  might  possibly  find  that  the  defendants 
had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  those  facts  must  be  submitted  to  the 
jury,  whose  province  it  is  to  decide  whether  there  has  been  negli¬ 
gence  or  not,  some  authorities  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  any 
evidence  at  all  is  offered  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff",  the  case  must 
be  left  to  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  present  case 
those  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  who  were  against  the 
plaintiff  adopted  that  position  almost  entirely  on  the  ground  that 
the  case  ought  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  jury  for  lack  of 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  question  thus  assumed  important  proportions  as  bearing 
on  the  relative  provinces  of  the  Judge  and  jury,  and  so  it  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  After  argument  Lord  Cairns  delivered 
a  judgment  wdiich  has  taken  the  legal  profession  much  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  has,  as  a  learned  Judge  has  since  remarked,  gone 
far  to  unsettle  pre-existing  notions  as  to  the  law  relating  to 
matters  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  railway  accidents.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  began  with  stating  that  he  could  find  no  evidence 
from  which  negligence  directly  conducing  to  the  accident  could 
reasonably  be  inferred,  since,  though  he  admitted  that  the  over¬ 
crowding  constituted  negligence,  he  failed  to  connect  that  with 
the  actual  injury  to  the  plaintiff;  and  he  was  also  of  opinion  that" 
the  fact  of  the  porters  pushing  away  the  persons  from  the  carriage- 
door  negatived  the  proposition  that  the  staff  at  the  station  was  in¬ 
sufficient,  though,  considering  the  time  at  and  the  method  in 
which  this  was  done,  the  point  does  not  seem  to  us  so  very  clear.  He 
then  proceeded  to  criticize  the  remarks  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Lord  Justice  Amphlett  in  the  Court  below,  which,  ostensibly 
founded  on  Bridges’s  case,  were  to  the  effect  that  on  a  given  state 
of  facts  both  the  question  of  negligence  and  the  question  whether 
that  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  accident  were,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  questions  for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  Judge.  That  such  was 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  that  case 
is  amply  proved  by  numerous  cases ;  for  instance,  in  Robson  v. 
the  North-Eastern  Railway,  Lord  Coleridge  said,  referring  to 
Bridges’s  case,  “  Though  the  actual  judgment  was  confined  strictly 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  yet  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  which  were  given  on  that  occasion,  and 
regard  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  as  having  been  given  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  opinions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  view 
of  the  law  adopted  by  their  lordships  was  that,  if  any  evidence 
at  all  is  given  for  the  plaintiffs,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  or  not.”  In  the  same  case  the  late  Lord  Justice  Mellisk 
said : — “  Then  was  there  evidence  of  such  a  state  of  circumstances 
as  might  have  led  at  all  events  some  reasonable  men  to  suppose 
that  the  train  would  go  on  as  sood  as  the  luggage  had  been  taken 
out  P  If  there  was  any  evidence  of  that  kind,  the  question  was 
one  for  the  jury.”  And  Lord  Justice  Brett  spoke  to  the  same 
effect : — “  The  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that,  if  there 
exist  any  facts  affording  reasonable  •  evidence  for  the  j  ury  to 
consider,  the  case  ought  to  be  left  to  the  jury  to  decide.”  Such 
expressions  are  to  be  found  scattered  broadcast  over  the  reports  of 
the  last  year  or  two.  But  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  disturbed  this 
approved  state  of  the  law.  He  states  in  effect  that  Bridges’s  case 
was  never  intended  to  bear  the  interpretation  thus  put  upon  it ; 
that  it  was  decided  only  with  reference  to  its  particular  facts,  and 
not  as  confirming  or  recognizing  the  opinions  of  the  Judges;  and 
that  he  never  proposed,  and  now  declined,  to  lay  down  any 
rule  less  general  than  “  that  from  any  given  state  of  facts  the 
Judge  must  say  whether  negligence  can  legitimately  be  inferred, 
and  the  jury  whether  it  ought  to  be  inferred”;  apparently  also 
casting  on  the  Judges  the  duty  of  deciding  whether  the  negli¬ 
gence,  if  found  by  the  jury,  was  intimately  enough  connected 
with  the  accident  to  make  it  a  cause  of  action.  The  other  law 
lords  concurred,  and  a  nonsuit  against  Jackson  was  ordered.  And 
so  we  are  cast  adrift  again  on  the  sea  of  uncertainty,  while 
future  railway  cases  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  bewilderment  to 
the  Judge  and  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties  and  the  public. 
The  question  will  always  be  cropping  up  whether  the  Judges 
ought  to  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury  or  not,  and  the  test  by  which 
the  Judge  has  to  settle  this  question  for  himself  seems-to  be  of  the 
vaguest  nature.  He  is  to  consider  whether  negligence  can  legiti¬ 
mately  be  inferred  from  the  facts  proved  by  the  plaintiff’;  but  on 
analysis  of  this  mental  operation  it  seems  to  amount  to  little  more 
than  that  he  is  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
Judges  must  be  endowed  with  unlimited  breadth  of  vision  and 
play  of  fancy  if  they  are  to  project  themselves  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  answering  the  description 
of  reasonable  men,  all  of  different  mental  capacities  and  habits 
of  thought,  and  then,  subjecting  the  facts  alleged  to  the  presumable 
train  of  reasoning  which  they  may  be  considered  likely  to  originate 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  such  persons,  work  out  the  conclusion  at 
which  each  such  person  may  be  expected  to  arrive.  Fancy 
carrying  on  such  a  process  amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  Nisi 
Prius  Court.  Moreover,  every  one  is  conscious  that  the  imaginary 
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creatures  of  his  brain  invariably  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance 
to  the  author  of  their  being ;  their  ways  are  as  his  ways,  their 
thoughts  as  his  thoughts ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  reason¬ 
able  persons  evolved  from  the  Judge’s  inner  consciousness  would 
be  apt  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  the  Judge. 

The  real  difficulty  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  negligence 
cases  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  matters  sui  generis,  and  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  hard  and  fast  rules  applicable  to  other  classes  of 
actions.  The  majority  of  causes  of  action  are  compounded  of  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  elements,  the  absence  of  any  one  of  which,  though 
possibly  a  jury  might  consider  it  immaterial,  the  Judge  knows  to  be 
fatal.  Take  the  instance  of  a  contract  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
The  jury  might  see  evidence  of  a  definite  agreement,  and  be  willing 
to  pass  over  the  absence  of  any  written  document ;  but,  if  there  be 
no  evidence  in  writing,  it  is  the  Judge’s  duty  to  withdraw  the 
case  from  their  consideration.  But  in  negligence  cases  the  whole 
question  is  one  of  fact — was  there  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  ?  did  that  negligence  cause  the  accident  P — and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  part,  according  to  established  notions,  the 
Judge  is  to  take  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  Given  the 
legal  definition  of  negligence,  you  have  the  twelve  presumably 
reasonable  men  there  in  the  flesh,  and  they  are  surely  better  judges 
of  whether  the  facts  establish  negligence,  and  of  the  connexion 
between  that  negligence  and  the  accident,  than  the  indefinite 
number  of  fictitious  personages  whom  the  Judge  is  to  put  up  and 
then  bowl  down  again.  Of  course  there  are  cases,  like  those  sup¬ 
posed  by  Lord  Justice  Brainwell,  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  glass  in 
his  pocket  or  having  a  fit  in  a  train,  which  no  reasonable  man,  be 
he  Judge  or  juryman,  could  attribute  to  the  negligence  of  the 
Company  ;  but  the  practical  answer  to  this  objection  is  that  such 
cases  never  do,  and  never  will,  come  into  Court.  The  hitherto 
existing  rule  had  at  least  the  merit  of  certainty,  and  of  referring 
to  the  proper  tribunal  what  is,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  pre-eminently  a  question  of  fact.  So  many  of  the  Judges  stand 
committed  to  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  prior  to  the  decision 
in  Jackson  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  that  it  will 
be  a  beautiful  instance  of  submission  to  superior  authority  if  they, 
in  every  future  case  of  this  kind  which  they  may  have  to  try, 
follow  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor,  and  undertake  the 
mental  process  indicated  above,  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether 
or  not  the  case  should  go  to  the  jury.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  the  Judge 
should  at  least  be  allowed  twenty  minutes  for  abstracted  medita¬ 
tion  at  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case.  The  real  evil  of  the  recent 
decision  is  that  it  lessens  the  chances  of  uniformity  in  the  rulings 
of  Judges,  and  will  tend  to  increase  the  litigation  of  cases  after 
the  trial  by  jury ;  since  it  is  far  easier  to  get  up  a  fight  as  to 
whether  a  case  should  or  should  not  have  been  left  to  the  jury 
than  as  to  whether  a  verdict  was  or  was  not  against  the  weight  of 
evidence.  We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Jackson’s  prolonged 
struggle  should  have  produced  results  so  unsatisfactory  to  himself, 
and  also  to  that  legal  profession  for  whose  good  he  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed. 


BEHAM  AT  THE  BURLINGTON’  CLUB. 

ONE  of  the  inevitable  results  of  a  great  development  of  taste 
in  any  particular  direction  is  that  the  first-rate  names  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  become  after  a  time  as  it  were  ex¬ 
hausted  topics,  and  the  world’s  interest  overflows  upon  the 
names  of  the  second  order,  the  pupils  or  contemporaries  of  the 
great  men.  When  all  has  been  said  of  Shakspeare,  Marlowe 
and  Peele  begin  to  be  passionately  studied  ;  when  there  is  no 
more  to  be  learnt  about  Raflaelle,  we  take  to  exploring  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  Florentine  school.  Latterly  the  passion  for 
old  engravings  and  etchings  has  increased  so  greatly,  research  has 
done  so  much  with  the  lives  and  works  of  Differ  and  Rembrandt,  that 
there  is  little  more  to  be  known  about  the  men,  and  probably  little 
to  be  discovered  about  their  works.  Within  the  last  few  years  we 
have  had,  in  English,  two  rather  elaborate  Lives  of  Differ,  and  it 
need  not  be  said  that  Germany  has  not  been  behindhand  in  dome¬ 
like  honour  to  the  great  German.  Another  symptom  of  this 
widespread  interest,  a  symptom  that  is  always  to  be  found 
where  interest  in  an  artist  co-exists  with  a  great  diffusion  of 
wealth,  is  the  vastly  increased  prices  which  Diirer’s  engrav¬ 
ings  and  similar  works  now  command.  Thus  both  antiquarian 
curiosity  and  the  passion  for  collecting  are  obliged  to  look  out¬ 
side  the  narrow  circle  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  content. 
The  “  Little  Masters,”  those  seven  pupils  or  followers  of  Differ 
whose  minute  engravings  have  gained  them  that  name,  are  now 
beginning  to  be  almost  as  much  sought  after  and  inquired  into  as 
the  great  master  himself.  In  Germany,  Rosenberg’s  recent  work 
has  corrected  and  supplemented  all  that  older  authorities  such  as 
Sandrart,  “  the  German  Vasari,”  had  told  us  about  the  lives  of  the 
brothers  Beham,  the  most  famous  of  the  seven.  Professor  Colvin 
in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the  Portfolio,  has  devoted’ 
to  them  a  few  valuable  pages  of  criticism  and  summary. 
More  recently  still,  a  dainty  volume,  destined  soou  to  be 
very  scarce,  has  been  produced  by  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  English  Beham-eollectors,  Mr.  Loftie,  under  the  title  of  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Prints  and  Etchings  of  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
painter,  of  Nuremberg,  citizen  of  Frankfort,  1500—1550.  This 
catalogue,  which  is  a  model  of  accuracy  as  minute  as  that  of  the 
prints  it  chronicles,  comes  out  opportunely  as  a  guide  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Behams’  works  now  to  be  "seen  at  the  Burlington 


Fine  Arts  Club.  This  Exhibition,  though  it  will  hardly  make 
the  sensation  which  was  produced  by  the  show  of  Rembrandts  in 
the  spring,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  most  memorable.  Probably  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  would  it  be  possible  to  study  the  Behams’ 
work  so  favourably.  Not  only  have  an  extraordinary  number  of 
their  prints — nearly  four  hundred — been  collected,  but  in  some 
cases  the  numerous  “  states  ”  of  one  print  give  the  student  an  un¬ 
precedented  opportunity  for  examining  the  master’s  method. 

It  will  be  desirable,  before  we  speak  especially  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  to  take  Professor  Colvin  for  our  guide,  and  dwell  for  a  short 
time  upon  the  few  facts  that  German  research  has  made 
out  touching  the  life  of  the  Behams.  Hans  Sebald,  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1500, 
according  to  the  inscription  round  his  own  portrait  cut  by 
himself.  Barthel,  or  Bartholomew,  was  two  years  younger. 
Their  surname,  spelt  in  half-a-dozen  different  ways  (the  variant 
“  Peham  ”  is  important,  as  we  shall  see),  is  said  to  point  to  a 
Bohemian  origin ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  brothers  in  early 
life  showed  signs  of  that  restlessness  in  religion  and  other  things 
which  common  language  attributes  to  the  countrymen  of  Huss. 
Their  youth  was  passed  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Lutheran 
excitement ;  Nuremberg  was  one  of  the  towns  most  touched  by  it. 
The  Behams  and  their  friend  Georg  Pencz,  another  of  the  “  Little 
Masters,”  were  accused  of  sharing  the  opinions  of  the  too  radical 
reformer  Miinzer  ;  of  not  thinking  rightly  of  the  sacraments,  and 
perhaps  not  of  the  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  authorities  ;  and  they 
were  banished  as  “  having  shown  themselves  more  godless  and 
heathenish  than  was  ever  before  heard  of  any  one.”  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  record  of  their  examination,  which  has  been 
preserved,  does  not  seem  to  support  this  judicial  opinion  ;  but  the 
sentence  took  effect,  and  Barthel  entered  the  service  of  the  Bava¬ 
rian  Court,  while  Hans  Sebald,  after  a  year  or  two  of  wandering 
and  a  few  years  at  home  again  (his  sentence  having  been  apparently 
rescinded),  finally  settled  at  Frankfort  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life.  Barthel’s  existence  at  Munich  seems  to  have  been 
smooth  enough,  and  the  Catholic  Duke  appears  to  have  found  so  much 
employment  in  portrait-painting  for  the  sceptical  artist  that  he 
had  comparatively  little  time  for  engraving.  The  ninety 
engraved  works  from  his  hand,  however,  though  they  seem 
scanty  by  the  side  of  his  brother's  two  hundred  and  eighty 
on  copper  and  three  hundred  on  wood,  are  really  of  extreme 
beauty  and  finish.  Professor  Colvin  thinks  him  the  finer  artist 
of  the  two  ;  and  indeed,  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  Barthel 
is  so  unquestionable  an  artist  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
so  few  of  his  works  are  included  by  the  Club  in  then-  exhibition. 
Perhaps,  however,  Sebald’s  three  hundred  almost  microscopic  prints, 
each  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  minute  examination,  are 
exhibition  enough.  Prints  form,  with  the  exception  of  the 
curious  “  Table-painting,”  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  of  a  few 
designs  executed  in  carving,  the  whole  of  Hans  Sebald’s  known 
works ;  and  they  seem  to  have  occupied  him  very  steadily  from 
1518,  the  year  of  his  first  dated  engraving,  to  1550,  the  supposed 
year  of  his  death.  At  Frankfort,  where  no  troubles  like  those 
which  he  experienced  at  Nuremberg  appear  to  have  vexed  him. 
he  worked  at  Scripture  cuts  for  the  booksellers,  or  adapted  Diirer’s 
designs  (as  in  the  “  Melancholia”  and  the  “Alexander  and  Buce¬ 
phalus”),  or,  after  Barthel’s  death  in  1 540,  copied  his  prints  to  satisfy 
the  general  demand  for  them,  or  worked  original  plates  of  his 
own — biblical  sets,  like  the  brilliant  series  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  or 
classical  sets,  like  the  series  of  Hercules  ;  or  allegorical  figures — 
Patience  and  Fortune  and  the  rest ;  or,  with  a  true  Northern  delight 
in  the  rude  life  around  him,  produced  the  numberless  “village 
festivals  ”  and  other  peasant  scenes  that  form  so  large  a  part  ol 
his  works. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Club  includes  numerous  wood- 
cuts — especially  the  very  rare  set  of  the  Planets,  which  does  not 
exfft  in  any  public  collection  in  England — an  almost  complete 
collection  of  the  copperplate  engravings,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
little  books  with  illustrations  or  bordered  title  pages.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  precedent  of  the  Rembrandt  exhibition,  which  did  so 
much  to  upset  old  and  unsound  notions  of  Rembrandt’s  work, 
the  Committee  have  arranged  the  earlier  prints  chronologi¬ 
cally,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  artist’s 
style  from  the  “Girl's  Head”  of  1518  (drawn  under  Differs 
influence)  to  the  “  Vase  ”  of  1531  ;  and  from  this  to  the  “  Impos¬ 
sible  ”  and  the  “Triumphal  Procession”  of  1549.  Such  an 
arrangement  brings  out  the  curious  fact,  well  known  to  collectors, 
that  before  1531  Beham  signed  himself  “  II.  S.P.,”  while  afterwards 
the  signature  becomes  “  IT.  S.  B.”  As  Professor  Colvin  remarks, 
the  Germans  whom  one  meets  in  the  modern  French  novel  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  uncertain  about  their  P’s  and  B’s.  With 
such  a  great  number  before  one  it  is  possible,  too,  to  trace  curi¬ 
ous  points  in  the  artist’s  mind ;  to  note  that  such  or  such  an 
idea,  or  such  or  such  a  situation,  became  a  favourite  with  him, 
and  that  he  loved  to  reproduce  it ;  to  detect  the  ways  in 
which  Italy  influenced  him ;  and  even,  with  many  states  of  the 
same  plate  before  our  eyes,  to  see  the  steps  by  which  he  worked  to 
what  he  thought  perfection,  erasing  a  signature  here,  deepening  a 
shadow  there,  adorning  a  rock  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  or  filling  a  sky 
with  clouds,  till  the  plate  became  complete"  in  the  artist's  view 
and  ruined  in  the  collector's.  Here,  for  instance,  we  may  trace  a 
favourite  form  of  composition,  seen  in  two  of  the  figures  in  the 
fine  print  of  the  “  Prodigal  Feasting,”  through  the  original  etching 
(Bartsch  148)  of  a  “  Lady  with  a  Jester,”  to  its  completion  in  the 
well-known  “  Lady  with  Death  disguised  as  a  Jester  ” — a  grim  and 
characteristic  example,  lull  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  the  early 
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Todten-tanzer.  Here,  too — a  point  strictly  for  connoisseurs — we 
may  notice  that  the  catalogues  are  wrong  in  only  speaking  of  two 
states  of  this  rare  print.  There  are  three,  and  the  example  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  is  earlier  than  any  mentioned  in  Bartsch. 
Another  point,  still  more  minute  and  still  more  curious  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  connoisseur,  may  be  learnt  from,  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Here  (B.  31)  we  have  an  instance, 
in  the  unique  proof  before  the  author’s  monogram,  that  he  did  not 
always  work  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  while  in  a  later  state  of  the 
same  print  the  whole  plate  is  filled  up.  The  exhibition,  too,  gives 
us  evidence  that  Beham’s  designs  were  copied  by  contemporary 
workmen  in  other  kinds  of  art.  The  Club  shows  a  beautiful  ivory 
carving  from  the  design  of  “  The  Rape  of  Helen  ” ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  curious,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  exhibits  a  necklace  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  medallion  portraits  evidently  designed  by 
Beham  or  by  his  pupils.  The  staple  of  the  exhibition,  however, 
and  what  will  attract  the  most  real  attention,  is  the  number, 
variety,  and  fine  condition  of  the  engravings  themselves.  Much 
notice,  for  instance,  will  be  attracted  by  the  three  sets  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  in  different  states,  and  the  many  woodcuts,  so 
much  rarer  than  the  copper  plates.  The  Club  has  also  secured 
three  perfect  sets  of  the  “  Hercules  ”  series — one  of  the  most  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  most  thoroughly  Northern,  of  all  Beham’s  works.  But 
none  of  those  exhibited  here  can  compare  with  the  set  contained 
in  that  hidden  store  of  precious  things,  the  Douce  collection  in 
the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford. 

The  world  in  general  is  beginning  to  find  out  the  value  of  these 
“  Little  Masters,”  as  of  all  things  beautiful  and  rare.  It  is 
always  being  said  that  the  price  of  rarities  has  risen  and  is  rising ; 
but  of  nothing  has  the  price  risen  more  rapidly  than  of  these 
truly  national  German  treasures  since  the  milliards  were  paid 
over.  Ten  years  ago  you  might  bay  rare  Behams — in  fact, 
few  persons  knew  which  were  rare  and  which  were  not — 
for  the  same  number  of  shillings  as  they  now  cost  pounds. 
There  is  a  reason  for  it,  however,  and  a  more  intelli¬ 
gible  one  than  that  which  sends  up  old  Sevres  and  Bartolozzi's 
simpering  beauties.  Beham  has  most  of  Diirer’s  excellences  in 
engraving,  and  he  has  others  quite  his  own.  With  the  same  skill 
in  guiding  the  graver’s  tool — nay,  with  a  skill  that  is  almost  more 
marvellous  because  its  field  is  more  minute — he  combines  both  an 
Italian  sense  of  beauty  and  a  Teniers-like  sympathy  with  the  life 
of  people  round  about  him.  He  is  a  master  of  ornament ;  his 
vases,  his  scrolls,  his  coats  of  arms,  are  the  true  product  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  that  joy  in  waving  line  and  interlacing  curves 
which  the  Florentine  goldsmiths  had  first  expressed  on  metal. 
His  Eve  has  the  grace  of  Marc  Antonio's  women,  his  Dido  is 
suggested  by  Marc  Antonio’s  Venus,  so  that  tradition  talks  of 
Italian  visits  and  studies,  and  even  affirms  that  Baithel  died 
in  Italy.  But  no  one  would  seriously  say  that  this  sturdy  Ger¬ 
man,  whose  stoxrt  bearded  figure  in  cloak  and  flat  cap  has 
been  preserved  for  us  in  the  print  of  his  contemporary 
Jacob  Binch,  is  an  imitator  of  anything  Italian.  He.  knows  what 
beauty  is ;  but  magis  arnica  veritas.  His  true  strength  lies  in  those 
representations  of  real  men  and  women,  peasants  and  soldiers, 
revellers  and  prodigals,  where,  on  a  plate  two  fingers  broad,  he 
brings  out  character,  incident,  detail,  with  unrivalled  strength  and 
accuracy.  A  hundred  years  before  Teniers  and  Ostade,  he  penetrated 
as  deeply  as  they  did  into  the  life  of  the  people,  and  represented 
in  a  way  as  marvellous  as  theirs  the  rude  existence  of  the 
country,  with  its  hard  toil  and  coarse  pleasures — the  man  pulling 
at  a  tree,  the  couples  dancing  homewards  from  the  fair.  Thus 
even  as  an  engraver  he  fails  to  hold  the  first  place ;  his  prints  will 
never  have  the  charm  of  Botticelli’s,  the  splendid  dignity  of 
Mantegna’s ;  Northern  art  is  not  Southern,  in  a  word  ;  and  Nurem¬ 
berg  is  not  Florence  or  Mantua.  But  among  those  who,  with 
perfect  mastery  of  a  difficult  instrument,  have  represented  life  as 
it  is,  Hans  Sebald  Beham  deserves  a  place  among  the  highest. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

FEW  among  the  relics  of  the  ancient  drama  are  more  interesting 
than  the  piece  which  has  just  been  represented,  according  to 
the  annual  custom,  by  the  scholars  of  Westminster.  The  Adelpki 
of  Terence  is  in  many  respects  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  first 
produced  upon  a  great  occasion.  Greek  art  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century  b.c.  was  winning  its  way  in  barbarian 
Rome,  under  the  patronage,  and  in  some  cases,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prologue  to  this  very  play,  with  the  co-operation  of 
an  aristocratic  and  literary  circle,  of  which  the  Scipios  and 
their  connexions  were  the  centre.  It  was  at  the  exhibitions 
given  to  the  public  upon  the  funeral  of  Paullus,  the  conqueror 
of  Macedonia,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Scipio  and  the 
father  of  the  younger,  that  his  son  introduced  to  the  Romans 
this  new  adaptation  from  the  Greek  by  their  young  Carthaginian 
friend  and  dependent ;  perhaps  his  best  work,  and,  as  it  proved, 
his  last.  The  productions  of  the  six  previous  years  had  established 
him  in  an  envied  pre-eminence ;  in  the  next,  dissatisfied  probably 
with  his  art,  he  went  to  travel  in  Greece,  and  did  not  return,  tra¬ 
dition  connecting  his  fate  with  the  loss,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
Spenser,  of  some  MSS.  at  sea. 

That  “  The  Brothers  ”  is  not  unworthy  of  its  origin  is  proved  by 
its  wide  influence  upon  subsequent  literature.  No  device  has  been 
more  valuable  to  the  stage  than  the  grouping  of  different  or 
opposite  characters  so  as  to  serve  as  foils  to  one  another.  It 


has  become  a  commonplace  of  the  art.  Shakspeare  has, 
among  many  examples,  his  Katherine  and  Bianca,  An¬ 
tonio  and  Gratiano,  Othello  and  Iago.  Goldsmith  relieves 
the  melancholy  of  Croaker  by  tho  gaiety  of  his  wife.  Molicre, 
the  aptest  pupil  of  the  ancients,  rarely  misses  this  means  of  effect. 
It  is  seen  in  La  Tartuffe,  in  La  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  in  Les 
Femmes  Savant.es.  Of  all  such  groups  Terence,  or  rather  M3 
master  Menander,  may  be  said  to  have  given  the  archetype  in  the 
brothers  Demea  and  Micio.  Nor  have  more  precise  imitations 
been  wanting.  Passing  over  translations  and  the_  less  celebrated 
copies,  we  have  a  close  parallel  in  Moliere’s  Ecole  des  Maris. 
Aristc  reproves  in  Sganarelle 

Cette  farouche  humeur  dont  la  sdvdrite 

Fuit  toutes  les  douceurs  de  la  societe. 

So  Micio  complains  of  Demea, 

Kuri  agere  vitam  ;  semper  parce  ot  duriter 

Se  habere ; 

and  congratulates  himself  upon  his  “demons  vita  urbana.”  Demea 
tries  to  form  his  son,  and  Sganarelle  his  ward  nndjiancee,  each  after 
his  own  pattern  by  unbending  severity.  Each  is  confident  of 
success,  and  most  complacent  when  most  deceived.  “  Domi 
habuit  unde  disceret,”  says  Demea,  while  Ctesipho  is  intriguing 
almost  under  his  eyes.  “  Je  vois  que  mes  lecons  ont  germe  dans 
ton  ame,”  says  Sganarelle,  as  he  carries  Isabelle’s  ambiguous  letter 
to  the  expectant  lover.  This  conception,  indeed,  of  the  parent  or 
preceptor  made  the  dupe  of  appearances  by  his  exaggerated  self¬ 
esteem,  has  been  extremely  fruitful,  numbering  among  its  offshoots 
examples  as  wide  apart  as  Lear  on  the  one  hand  and  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  on  the  other;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  M.  Benoiton,  Sir 
Harcourt  Courtly,  and  other  modern  instances,  it  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

As  a  companion  picture,  we  have  in  Micio  and  in  Ariste  the 
advocate  of  the  rule  of  kindness,  whose  maxim  is,  as  the  Latin 
expresses  it,  “Illequem  benqficioadj ungas  ex  animo  facit  officium”; 
or,  as  the  French,  “Je  trouve  que  le  cceur  est  ce  qu'il  faut 
gagner.  ’  The  moral  of  the  Adelpki  in  this  aspect  is  happily 
rendered  by  Ben  Jonson,  also  an  imitator : — 

Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free; 

He  that’s  compelled  to  Goodness  may  be  ^ooff, 

Cut  ’tis  but  for  that  fit,  where  others  drawn 

By  softness  and  example  get  a  habit. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  and  did  not  escape  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Epicurus,  that  softness  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  the  disciple.  The  very  notion  of  discipline  presupposes 
tho  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  the  natural  will.  Now  the  Athe¬ 
nians  were  much  interested  in  education,  which  fills,  for  example, 
a  large  space  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Menander,  as  it  seems, 
if  he  is  responsible  for  the  filth  act  of  Terence,  endeavoured  at  the 
close  of  his  play  to  balance  the  one-sided  view  suggested  by  the 
first  four.  It  is  not  the  business  of  dramatic  art  to  solve  a  moral 
problem,  but  it  may  be  invested  with  a  personal  interest  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  variety  of  incidents.  So  much  the  poet  attempts, 
with  what  success  we  may  help  to  show  by  a  sketch  of  his  plot. 

We  must  not,  however,  altogether  omit  the  prologue,  which  is 
characteristic.  That  a  Roman  playwright  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
was  a  matter  of  course ;  but  Terence  was  in  the  habit  of  laying 
different  originals  under  contribution  for  the  same  piece,  perform¬ 
ing,  as  some  critics  complained,  this  process  of  “  contamination  ” 
so  badly  as  to  spoil  his  materials.  Now  though  opinion  may  differ 
as  to  the  limits  within  which  loose  construction  is  pardonable, 
few  writers  would  congratulate  themselves,  like  Puff,  that  their 
underplot  would  not  only  make  a  comedy  of  itself,  but  “  keeps 
itself  quite  clear,  you  see,  of  the  other.”  Terence,  conscious  per¬ 
haps  that  the  present  play  exhibited  an  instance  of  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful  joining,  makes  his  confession  beforehand  with  singular  sim¬ 
plicity  and  minuteness.  Plautus,  in  translating  the  One  in  Death 
of  Diphilus,  had  omitted  a  scene.  This  scene  is  taken  literally,  as 
we  are  assured,  but  with  doubtful  success,  into  the  Adelpki. 
The  author  states  the  facts,  and  deprecates  the  accusation  of 
having  stolen  what  his  predecessor  deliberately  refused  to  appro¬ 
priate. 

The  play  opens  with  a  soliloquy  from  Micio,  an  old  bachelor  in 
easy  circumstances.  It  is  late,  and  he  is  growing  uneasy  at  the 
absence  of  iEschinus,  his  adopted  son,  the  eldest  born  of  his 
brother  Demea.  He  rallies  himself  upon  his  inconvenient  affec¬ 
tion  for  one  who,  after  all,  is  not  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  but 
contrasts  himself  as  an  educator  very  favourably  with  Demea. 
Indulgence  and  sympathy  are  repaid  by  affection  and  frankness  ; 
upon  this  principle  he  has  persisted,  against  all  remonstrances,  in 
supplying  young  yEschinus  liberally  with  the  means  of  enjoyment. 
Presently  he  sees  Demea  approaching,  and  justly  anticipates  a 
lecture.  Indeed  it  appeai’3  that  yEscliinus  has  just  given  fresh 
offence.  To  possess  himself  of  a  girl  with  whom  he  is  in  love  he 
has  actually  broken  into  a  house.  This  feat  the  uncle  calmly 
defends  to  the  horrified  father  smarting  from  his  neighbours’ 
reproaches,  and  assures  him  that  they  themselves  were  distinguished 
by  poverty,  and  not  by  prudence,  from  the  younger  generation. 
Demea,  thanking  Heaven  that  his  younger  boy  has  received  better 
lessons  under  his  own  eye,  departs,  and  Micio  goes  to  look  for  the 
prodigal. 

Next,  by  a  slight  anachronism,  we  are  shown  yEschinus  himself 
returning  with  the  girl,  and  followed  by  her  outraged  owner,  who 
meets  with  the  common  fate  of  his  class  on  the  ancient  stage, 
being  first  assaulted,  then  violently  urged  to  sell  his  property  at 
cost  price,  and,  when  he  demurs,  threatened  with  a  frivolous 
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action  as  to  Iiis  title.  To  complete  liis  discomfiture,  yEschinus  | 
sends  out  bis  clever  slave  Syrus,  who  is  adroitly  bringing  him  to  j 
compliance,  when  he  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Ctesipho,  the 
specimen  of  Demea’s  teaching  and  the  ideal  of  his  admiration.  [ 
The  audience  then  make  the  amusing  discovery  that  not  yEschinus 
after  all,  but  Ctesipho,  is  the  true  lover,  the  elder  brother  having 
offered  his  services  to  the  younger  only  to  blind  their  father.  The 
claims  of  the  owner,  Sanuio,  being  deferred,  the  conspirators  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  banquet.  Meanwhile  the  ostensible  share  of  yEschinus 
iu  the  exploit  is  reported  by  Geta,  a  slave,  to  his  mistress  Sostrata, 
a  poor  widow,  whose  daughter  Pamphila  yEschinus  has  bound 
himself  by  the  strongest  pledges  to  marry.  They  determine  to 
expose  his  perfidy  to  his  relative,  Ilegio.  Demea,  returning  to 
make  further  inquiries,  is  met  by  Syrus  with  purchases  from  the 
market,  and  there  follows  a  scene  of  much  humour.  Demea  de¬ 
claims  against  the  ways  of  his  brother's  house,  while  Syrus  echoes 
him  with  mock  sympathy,  and  directs  through  the  door  the 
preparations  for  the  feast : — 

De.  Ila'eiu’  flagitia  ?  Sy.  Mihi  quiclcm  hau  placent, 

Et  elamo  saipe.  Salsamenta  lncc,  Stephanio, 

Fac  macerentur  pulchre. 

Presently  Syrus,  who  knows  his  man,  begins  the  praises  of 
Ctesipho";  and  the  delighted  parent  is  much  edified  to  hear  how  his 
favourite,  after  severely  rebuking  his  profligate  brother,  went  off 
in  indignation  to  work  at  the  farm.  But  his  joy  is  cut  short  by 
the  entrance  of  Ilegio,  who  has  just  learnt  the  story  of  Pamphila, 
and  presses  upon  him,  not  without  dignity  and  pathos,  his  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  necessity  of  compelling  yEschinus  to  his  duty. 
He  breaks  away  in  a  fury — “  Ibo  ac  requiram  fratrem  ut  in  eum  luce 
evoinam.”  Scarcely,  however,  has  Syrus  assured  Ctesipho  that  he 
is  safe,  when  Demea  reappears,  having  by  an  accident  par¬ 
tially  detected  Syrus’s  lie ;  but  the  slave  regains  his  confidence  by 
the  old  trick,  pretending  to  be  sore  and  sulky  from  a  drubbing 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  virtuous  Ctesipho  for  his  part  in  the  recent 
capture,  and,  having  got  rid  of  him,  bethinks  himself  of  dinner. 

An  explanation  having  meanwhile  taken  place  between  Micio 
and  Hegio,  it  is  agreed  that,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  Sostrata, 
Micio  himself  shall  clear  yEschinus.  The  expression  is  graceful : — 

Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secund®  mngis  sunt  nescio  quo  modo 

Suspitiosi :  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  magis  ; 

Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  semper  credunt  ludier. 

Victor  Hugo  has  condensed  it  into  a  proverb — “  L’ignominie  a  soif 
de  la  consideration.”  But  these  revelations  do  not  come  soon  enough  to 
save  yEschinus  from  reproaches.  Divided  between  the  desire  to 
justify  himself  and  the  fear  of  betraying  his  brother,  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter.  At  Sostrata’s 
door,  however,  he  is  met  by  his  uncle,  who  teases  him  with  a  story 
that  Pamphila  is  about  to  go  abroad  with  a  kinsman  having  a 
legal  claim  upon  her  hand,  but,  when  the  young  man  breaks  down 
and  bursts  into  tears,  relents,  and,  after  a  short  scolding,  bids  him 
prepare  to  bring  his  wife  home.  As  he  leaves  the  stage  in  an 
ecstasy,  his  father  enters ;  in  the  dialogue  which  ensues,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  brothers  is  very  effective — Demea  all  storm  and 
reproaches,  Micio  easy  and  apologetic ;  finally,  Micio  goes  to  make 
ready  for  the  marriage,  while  Demea,  with  lifted  hands,  like  the 
old  steward  in  Hogarth,  exclaims: — 

ipsa  si  cupiat  Salus 

Servare  prorsus  non  potest  hanc  familinm. 

But  his  sorrows  are  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Syrus,  whose  head  is 
none  the  better  for  his  wine,  here  comes  stumbling  out,  and  meets 
his  sneers  with  unmasked  insolence.  Unluckily  Ctesipho,  missing 
his  boon  companion,  sends  another  slave  to  fetch  him  in.  Demea 
catches  the  name,  dashes  aside  Syrus,  who  makes  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  keep  up  the  deception,  and  runs  into  the  house,  “  an  awkward 
customer,”  as  Syrus  observes,  “  to  look  in  after  dinner — particularly 
upon  Ctesipho.”  In  another  instant  Demea  bursts  in  an  agony  out 
of  doors,  meeting  his  brother  as  he  leaves  the  neighbouring  house. 
Not  without  some  justice,  he  demands  that,  having  handed  over 
one  son  to  Micio,  he  may  at  least  not  be  crossed  in  his  plans  for 
the  other.  Micio  meets  him  at  first  with  banter  and  commonplace 
— “  connnuuia  amicorum  inter  se  omnia”— but  soon  returns  to  his 
cool  persuasiveness.  Is  it  a  question  of  money  ? — The  young 
men’s  extravagance  shall  be  at  his  charge.  Or  of  morals  P — After 
all,  they  are  gentlemen,  and  good  fellows  at  the  bottom  ;  business 
habits  will  come  later  on  ;  and  so  forth.  Demea  is  fairly  beaten, 
and  gloomily  accepts  an  invitation  to  finish  the  day  in  town, 
iiis  fatally  placable  antagonist  not  even  allowing  him  the  last 
word. 

In  the  last  act  we  have  a  sudden  and  surprising  moral  catas¬ 
trophe,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  and  certainly 
strains  belief  severel}’.  Recent  events  have  made  an  impression 
upon  Demea,  and  taught  him  the  advantages  of  a  compliant 
temper.  He  resolves  on  a  complete  change,  and  the  detested 
Syrus  appearing  at  the  moment,  begins  practising  his  courtesy  at 
once.  “  My  dear  Syrus  !  How  are  you  ?  How  do  you  do  ?  ” 
He  is  delighted  with  his  success,  and  makes  still  better  progress 
with  honest  Geta,  who  comes  across  with  a  message.  Geta  is 
followed  by  yEschinus,  bored  by  the  slowness  of  the  marriage  pre¬ 
parations,  and  not  over  well  pleased  at  seeing  his  father.  But 
Demea's  new  amiability  runs  before  his  son’s  desires — “  Why  all 
this  fuss?  Why  not  pull  down  your  uncle's  garden  wall,  and 
bring  wife,  mother-in-law,  and  all  in  by  the  back  way  ?  ”  Micio 
is  astonished,  but  has  lost  the  trick  of  refusing.  Demea  sees  his 
opportunity — “  Why  not  have  two  marriages  at  once  ?  Sostrata  will 
make  Micio  an  excellent  wife.”  Even  to  this  the  old  bachelor  of 


sixty-five,  after  a  stout  resistance,  consents,  and  is  rewarded  with  a 
bene  fads  from  the  beloved  yEschinus.  But  his  brother  has  not 
done  with  him  yet.  Hegio  is  poor  and  would  like  a  farm ;  Syrus 
his  liberty,  and  a  little  capital  to  start  with.  The  spellbound 
uncle  has  "but  one  answer — “  quandoquidem  hie  volt,  dabitur.”  This 
is  certainly  caricature,  but  the  exaggeration  is  somewhat  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  conclusion.  Demea  explains  himself  and  reads 
Micio  a  lecture  on  his  indiscriminate  facility ;  yEschinus  makes 
his  submission  and  intercedes  for  Ctesipho,  and  so  the  play  ends 
happily  for  all  parties. 

The  acting  on  this  occasion  was  very  well  sustained.  The  West¬ 
minster  tradition,  by  excluding  the  use  of  “  supers,”  stage-pro¬ 
perties,  and  changes  of  costume,  makes  it  necessary  to  explain 
clearly  to  the  ear  what  might  much  more  easily  be  conveyed 
to  the  eye.  The  strangeness  of  the  language  also  demands  an 
unusually  slow  delivery.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  lack  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  declamation  was  spirited  throughout ;  so  equal  in¬ 
deed  were  the  actors  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  for  special 
mention.  Mr.  T.  F.  F.  Williams  took  with  success  the  long  and 
difficult  part  of  Demea,  and  was  particularly  good  in  the  last  act. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bulkley  seemed  to  understand  the  character  of  Micio, 
and  Mr.  II.  P.  Robinson  certainly  entered  fully  into  the  humour  of 
Syrus.  Sostrata,  though  not  very  prominent,  has  one  pathetic  speech. 
Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Tepper  here  made  a  decided  hit,  and  was  deservedly 
applauded.  The  special  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  of  the 
usual  type.  In  the  first,  the  chief  point  of  general  interest  was 
the  recent  discussion  on  the  removal  of  the  School  from  its 
historical  site.  The  poet,  as  may  be  supposed,  indignantly 
declined  to  consider  the  question.  Several  lines  from  the  Adclphi 
itself  were  ingeniously  worked  in,  and  much  invective  aimed  at 
the  critics  of  the  present  institution : — 

Quaj  neque  sunt,  neque  futura  sunt,  illi  sciunt. 

The  Epilogue  was  elaborate,  but  perhaps  a  little  frigid,  the’subject 
being  the  Universities’  commissions  and  their  dealings  with  the 
“socii  segnes,”.  and  the  “aurea  stecla  professorum.”  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  the  costumes  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Proctor’s  “  canis 
Molossus,”  the  Proctor  himself,  the  Garter  King-at-Arms,  and 
other  miscellaneous  personages  excited  a  laugh  upon  each  appear¬ 
ance.  On  the  whole,  the  School  may  certainly  be  congratulated 
upon  the  exhibition. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER’S  PERSONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CHARLES  I. 

AS  Mr.  Gardiner’s  History  proceeds  from  stage  to  stage,  it 
more  and  more  establishes  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  productions  of  recent  English  historical  litera¬ 
ture.  Works  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  results  of  the  author’s  own 
research,  as  well  as  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  are  presented  in  a 
form  at  once  lucid  and  attractive,  but  free  from  the  tawdry 
trapping's  in  which  the  half-trained  historian  loves  to  deck  him¬ 
self,  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  allow  of  their  appearance  being 
passed  by  without  a  word  of  cordial  congratulation.  In  his  new 
volumes,  though  he  never  lays  aside  the  calm  and  sober  manner  to 
which  he  has  accustomed  us,  Mr.  Gardiner  seems  more  frequently 
impelled  than  was  his  wont  to  give  ample  expression  to  the  re¬ 
flections  inspired  by  the  progress  of  his  theme,  and  to  dwell,  above 
all,  on  that  defect  in  its  most  prominent  characters  which  is  the 
most  fatal  of  failings  in  kings  and  statesmen — want  of  sym¬ 
pathy  -with  the  moral  life  of  the  people.  The  gravity  of  tone 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  theage  with  whichhe  has  to  deal 
communicates  itself  not  unfrequently  to  the  historian’s  comments, 
and  dignifies  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  work.  Nowr 
and  then,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  character  of  Olivares,  he  permits 
himself  what  appears  to  us  a  rather  far-fetched  turn  of  phrase  or 
illustration ;  but  in  general  these  volumes  derive  a  peculiar  grace 
from  the  evidence  they  furnish  of  the  degree  in  which  their  author 
has  imbued  himself  with  the  influence  of  our  noblest  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  of  more  direct  importance  that  his  method  of 
narrative  is  gradually  developing  a  breadth  and  variety  beyond  the 
reach  of  less  widely  instructed  writers.  In  the  preface  to  these 
volumes  Mr.  Gardiner,  after  paying  an  ungrudging  tribute  to  those 
labours  (still  unaccountably  neglected  in  this  country)  of  the  great 
German  historian  which  have  aided  his  own,  without  in  any  sense 
rendering  them  superfluous,  refers  to  the  confusion  “  caused  by  the 
habit  which  prevails  where  it  would  least  be  expected,  of  classi¬ 
fying  events  rather  according  to  their  nature  than  according  to 
their  chronological  order,  so  that  the  true  sequence  of  the  history 
is  lost.”  We  are  left  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty  whether 
Ranke  himself  is  glanced  at  in  this  reproach,  to  which  his 
manner  of  arranging  his  Histories  seems  to  some  extent 
to  lay  him  open  ;  and  in  any  case  we  have  no  desire  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  difficult  question  as  to 
the  most  preferable  method  of  historical  narration.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  no  historian  can  bind  himself  down  to  any  particular 
method  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  others.  Even  Mr.  Gardiner 
is  obliged  to  insert  at  fitting  points  retrospective  summaries  of 

*  The  Personal  Government  of  Charles  I. :  a  History  of  England  from 
the  Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
Judges  cm  Ship-money,  1628-1637.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner.  2  vols.  London: 
Longmans  &  Go.  1877. 
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Scottish,  Irish,  and  colonial  transactions  ;  and  some  “  fragments  ” 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  he  promises,  illustrating  “  the  progress  of 
the  nation  in  wealth  and  prosperity  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
social  machinery,  ’  are  to  “lind  a  more  appropriate  place  in  a  future 
volume.  ’  But  he  has  certainly  been  able  to  carry  out  with  re¬ 
markable  success,  and  without  in  any  degree  falling  into  the  ways, 
at  once  perplexing  and  tedious,  of  mere  annalism,  his  plan  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  by  as  nearly  parallel  a  treatment  as  possible  the  influence 
mutually  exercised  upon  one  another  by  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  policy  of  King  Charles's  Government. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  at  the  same  time  prevented  that  misappre¬ 
hension  as  to  the  history  of  public  opinion  to  which  the  view  of  a 
period  of  transition  is  ordinarily  exposed,  by  directing  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  the  national  discontent  with 
the  administration  of  affairs.  Itwould  be  a  very  fallacious  notion  that 
the  personal  government  of  Charles  I.  during  these  years,  big  as 
they  were  with  the  germs  of  resistance  and  revolution,  was  carried  on 
from  the  first  under  the  eyes  of  a  suspicious  and  discontented 
nation.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Gardiner  pauses  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative  to  remind  the  reader  how  “  tame  and  quiet  ”  things 
appeared  at  home.  Thus  (in  1631),  “  It  is  only  here  and  there  that 
some  solitary  person  puts  forth  opinions  which,  read  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  are  seen  to  be  the  precursors  of  the  storm  ; 
only  here  and  there  that  the  legal  action  of  the  government  is  put 
forth  to  settle  controversies  which,  but  for  these  subsequent  events, 
would  not  seem  to  possess  any  very  great  importance.”  It  was  the 
same  even  with  those  attempts  to  secure  conformity  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  practices  which  first  brought  the  tendencies  of  the  governing 
powers  into  conflict  with  the  sentiments  of  a  great  part  of  the 
people.  It  seems  strange  that  after  the  last  House  of  Commons 
had  replied  to  the  King’s  Declaration  on  Religion  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  such  as  that  of  January  1629,  and  after  the  still  more 
famous  resolutions  which,  on  a  memorable  day  in  March,  it 
had  insisted  on  leaving  as  its  legacy  to  the  nation,  the 
pressure  exercised  in  the  period  preceding  Laud’s  appointment 
to  the  Primacy  should  have  carried  the  incipient  rupture  no 
further  than  it  did.  “  Never,”  writes  Mr.  Gardiner  of  public 
feeling  in  the  spring  of  1633,  “did  there  seem  to  be  a  fairer 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  irritation  that  had  prevailed  for  years 
before.”  But  Laud  thought  that  the  country  at  large  could  be 
reduced  to  order  like  his  own  University.  He  failed  to  recognize  the 
force  of  the  popular  instincts  which  read,  and  no  doubt  often  mis¬ 
read,  his  proceedings  by  the  light  of  his  supposed  intentions  ;  and 
thus,  in  course  oftime,  he  matured  a  feeling  of  bitterness  which  was 
imperfectly  gauged  even  by  the  occasions  on  which  it  found  more 
or  less  open  expression.  The  persecutions  with  which  his  system 
has  been  charged  have  doubtless  been  grossly  exaggerated  in  the 
imagination  of  posterity  ;  and  it  was  well  worth  while  for 
Mr.  Gardiner  to  draw  up  a  list,  as  complete  as  it  could  be 
made,  of  all  cases  of  deprivation  or  suspension  of  ministers  by  the 
High  Commission  Court  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years 
ensuing  upon  Laud’s  accession  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
Only  two  cases  of  deposition  from  the  ministry  occur ;  in  one  of 
these  the  offence  was  a  gross  crime  against  morality  ;  in  the 
other  the  sentence  was  remitted.  Four  clergymen  were  suspended 
and  deprived ;  but  two  of  these  were  permitted  to  exercise  their 
ministryin  other  cures.  Eight  were  suspended  only, and  of  these  again 
one  with  the  same  alleviation  of  the  sentence ;  while  another  obtained 
the  remission  of  his  sentence.  Yet  the  effects  of  the  system  gradually 
accumulated  an  extraordinary  mass  of  ill-will,  and  the  logical  per¬ 
sistency  of  Laud  in  the  end  made  the  sentiment  which  it  affronted 
a  political  force  of  tremendous  power.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Government.  The  objections  taken  to  the 
first  writ  of  ship-money  were  apparently  transitory,  and  were  con¬ 
fined  to  London  only  ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  is  even  of  opinion  that 
“  in  an  enterprise  appealing  to  the  national  sentiment  no  excuses 
would  have  been  made.”  The  King  was  unable  to  see,  what  a 
foreign  Ambassador  could  perceive,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
questionable  legality  of  the  measure,  but  more  especially  its  repug¬ 
nance  to  usage,  that  constituted  its  grave  significance.  In  the 
partial  resistance  offered  to  the  second  writ,  which  extended  the 
levy  to  the  whole  country,  the  King’s  right  to  make  the  demand 
was  at  first  seldom  impugned  ;  but  as  the  absence  of  immediate 
danger  from  abroad  became  manifest,  the  nation  more  and  more 
readily  interpreted  the  measure  as  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  the 
functions  of  Parliament ;  and  the  third  writ  was  at  ODce  opposed 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  constitutional  bearing.  Thus,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  so  much  any  particular  act  of  the 
Government  as  the  blindness  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  which 
its  whole  course  of  policv  exhibited  that  caused  this  opinion  to 
become  a  force  as  fatal  to  the  Stuart  monarchy  as  it  had  been 
propitious  to  that  of  the  Tudors. 

The  crisis  in  domestic  affairs  which  the  close  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
second  volume  approaches  coincided  with  no  definite  collapse  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  I.,  which  continued  for  some  time 
further  to  oscillate  between  its  accustomed  poles.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  easy  even  for  the  reader  who  has  learnt  patience  from  the  study 
of  the  diplomacy  of  James  I.,  and  who  has  watched  the  waxen  wings 
of  Buckingham’s  ambition  renew  themselves  for  calamity  upon 
calamity,  to  sustain  his  interest  in  the  feeble  efforts  of  what  may 
be  called  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  I.  himself.  For  while 
domestic  affairs  in  both  Church  and  State  fell  more  and  more 
under  the  control  of  agents  devoid  ueither  of  capacity  nor  of  reso¬ 
lution,  Charles’s  foreign  policy  after  Buckingham’s  death  was  in 
conduct  as  well  as  in  conception  essentially  the  King's  own.  Its 
object  was,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  “  merely  dynastic,”  and  this  in  a 


far  more  limited  sense  than  that  in  which  the  same  description  has 
frequently  been  applied  to  the  policy  of  Ilabsburgs  or  Bourbons.  His 
one  set  purpose  was  to  right  the  wrongs  of  his  kin,  and  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  for  his  sister’s  family.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  end  he  derived 
little  aid  from  the  politicians  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  confidence, 
but  to  whom  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  one  of  small  value. 
The  passive  caution  of  Weston  preferred  to  act  as  a  clog  upon 
operations  which  it  could  not  always  prevent ;  and  in  Cottington 
there  was  little  of  definite  aim,  and  what  there  was  lay  in  the 
direction  of  Spain.  Windebank  seems  to  have  been  made  Secretary 
of  State  because  he  had  no  opinions — a  supposition  which  is  borne 
out  by  the  capacity  for  taking  impressions  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  curious  conversations  with  Panzani  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
reunion  with  Rome,  and  confirmed  by  the  view  taken  by  Clarendon 
of  his  position  in  the  Committee  of  State  in  1640.  The  advocates 
of  a  strenuous  policy  of  rheir  own  were  unwelcome  to  the  counsels 
of  Charles.  Even  the  Queen’s  influence,  fitfully  exercised  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  capacity,  was  as  yet  of  little  significance,  although  she 
was  now  united  in  mutual  affection  with  her  husband.  Roe,  after 
being  ill  supported  as  a  diplomatic  agent,  saw  his  hopes  of  service 
at  home  defeated.  Even  Elizabeth’s  faithful  agent  Nethersole  was 
permanently  disgraced  for  presssing  the  interests  of  his  mistress 
with  inopportune  plainspokenness.  For  his  own  confidential 
diplomacy  Charles  preferred  such  an  agent  as  Gerbier,  whom 
Buckingham  had  patronized,  and  who  took  his  private  instructions 
from  the  King  himself,  in  one  instance  selling  the  secret  of 
the  most  daring  and  delicate  intrigue  in  which  Charles  engaged 
during  these  years.  The  King  was  one  of  those  who  like  to 
believe  what  they  wish,  as  Lord  Arundel  found  to  his  cost  when 
he  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  of  the 
prospects  of  which  John  Taylor  (who,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  suggests, 
being  a  Catholic  and  half  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  really  cared  little 
for  the  interests  of  the  Palatine  House,  and  was  hopeful  because  he 
was  indifferent)  had  given  so  promising  an  account.  Such  schemes 
as  these  had  little  interest  for  men  like  Laud  and  Wentworth, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  the 
dreaded  calamity  of  a  foreign  war.  Laud,  though  (in  1635) 
nominally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  “  even  if  he  had  had  the  ability  and  desire  to 
launch  England  upon  a  new  course  of  foreign  policy,  would  never 
have  been  permitted  to  do  so.  Charles  would  continue,  as,  in  the 
main,  he  had  been  before,  his  own  Foreign  Minister.”  Thus  in 
1637,  Laud's  attitude  towards  the  critical  aspect  of  foreign  affairs, 
when  the  King  thought  that  he  had  at  last  secured  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  a  fleet,  almost  resembles  that  of  an  anxious  bystander 
rather  than  that  of  a  responsible  adviser.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  proof  that,  previously  to  this  occasion,  Wentworth  had  been 
consulted  by  his  sovereign  on  any  question  of  the  kind.  He  now 
gave  the  candid  and  useful  advice,  appropriately  margined  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  “  to  look  at  home  first.”  Yet  the  negotiations  with 
France,  as  a  future  volume  may  show,  were  continued  later  in 
this  year  1637,  to  be  succeeded  in  1638  by  a  fresh  move  as  of 
old  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  impotence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  I.  had  its  source 
in  something  besides  his  natural  and  well-warranted  unwillingness 
to  engage  England  in  a  war  by  land.  From  such  a  contingency  he 
always  drew  back,  nor,  even  had  he  been  willing  to  summon  a 
Parliament,  is  it  at  all  certain  that,  questions  of  grievances 
apart,  national  enthusiasm  could  at  that  time  have  been  raised 
for  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate.  The  interests  of  England 
could  not  be  identified  with  those  of  France,  or  with  those 
of  either  branch  of  the  House  of  Habsburg.  The  notable  scheme 
of  which  Gerbier  was  the  medium,  to  set  up  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands  as  an  independent  State  under  the  contingent  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Crown,  and  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
secure  to  the  latter  a  basis  of  its  own  for  its  operations  in 
Continental  politics,  came  to  nothing.  Ranke,  so  far  as  we 
know,  passes  it  by ;  Mr.  Gardiner  treats  it  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  which  it  deserves.  This  was  after  the  one  opportu¬ 
nity  had  been  lost  which  might  have  engaged  England  in 
the  Continental  conflict  under  conditions  likely  to  lead  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  at  the  same  time  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiments,  if  not  the  interests,  of  the  nation  at  large. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  war  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  which,  but  for  English  reluctance  in  Bucking¬ 
ham’s  days  to  accept  the  conditions  of  alliance  offered  by  the 
Swedish  King,  might  have  taken  place  at  a  much  earlier  date. 
Even  now  England  might  have  anticipated  France  and  hazarded  a 
Protestant  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces,  instead 
of  seeking  to  effect  a  perfectly  safe  understanding  with  Gustavus 
while  at  the  same  time  courting  the  co-operation  of  the  Cardinal. 
But  this  was  an  opportunity  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  character 
like  that  of  Charles  I. ;  and  the  risk,  it  must  be  owned,  was  one 
such  as  England  had  not  run  even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
“  The  great  majority  of  the  Privy  Council,”  it  appears,  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  accepting  the  terms  offered  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
which  were  those  of  an  offensive  alliance  by  land  and  sea.  But 
Charles,  from  whose  thoughts  the  idea  of  summoning  a  Parlia- 
mant,  for  which  a  desire  had  begun  to  manifest  itself,  was 
as  far  as  ever,  would  not  bind  himself  to  such  a  league. 
He  began  to  haggle  for  a  promise  from  Gustavus  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  recover  the  Palatinate  for  the  deposed  Elector  in 
return  for  a  monthly  contribution  of  money,  and  as  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  even  of  this  no  pledge  was  offered.  Richelieu  acted  with 
far  greater  promptitude,  speedily  securing  the  Swedish  alliance 
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on  terms  which  enabled  him  to  treat  with  Bavaria  and  to  guaran¬ 
tee  to  the  latter  the  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The 
policy  of  Charles  continued  to  oscillate,  and,  while  his  bargaining 
with  the  Swedish  King  ran  parallel  with  negotiations  with  France, 
he  was,  at  the  very  time  of  the  first  great  victory  of  Gustavus 
— still  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  his  brother-in-law- 
offering  succour  to  the  Emperor.  The  result  was  inevitable, 
and  gave  rise  to  open  comment  in  England.  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  illustrated  the  feeling  of  the  party  at  Court  which  was  in 
favour  of  more  energetic  action,  and  which  attributed  the 
half-hearted  policy  of  the  English  Government  to  the  corrupt 
influence  of  Weston,  by  some  curious  extracts  from  two 
of  Massinger’s  plays  belonging  to  these  years.  The  volunteers 
whom,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  Charles  had  allowed 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  to  collect  in  Scotland  and  in  England  for 
service  with  the  Swedes,  are  unmistakably  alluded  to  in  one  of 
these  extracts.  The  numbers  of  those  collected  in  England  were, 
as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  “  more  imposing  than  their  quality  ” ;  and 
this  remained  in  substance  the  extent  of  the  aid  given  or  per¬ 
mitted  by  Charles  to  the  arms  of  the  Swedish  King.  While  the 
nation  was  watching,  with  the  angry  sympathy  of  spectators  W'ho 
would  fain  be  actors,  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Protestant  hero,  its 
sudden  check  and  its  fatal  close,  the  party  which  unblushingly  iden¬ 
tified  English  interests  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  at  any  price 
openly  congratulated  the  King  on  having  succeeded  in  preserving 
its  blessings  to  an  “  obdurate”  land  ;  and  Mr.  Gardiner  cites  with 
fitting  scorn  the  frivolous  effusion  of  philistinism  in  which  Carew, 
“  himself  a  royal  cupbearer,  commented  on  the  death  of  the 
Swedish  King.'’  Soon  after  that  event,  the  unfortunate  ex-Elector 
Palatine  passed  away,  leaving  to  his  children  the  inheritance  of 
their  uncle’s  impotent  schemes  ;  and  yet  a  little  later  there  ended 
in  the  Tower  the  life  of  the  patriot  whom  King  Charles  hated 
with  incomparable  bitterness,  and  who  had  saluted  the  first  great 
victory  of  Gustavus  as  the  occasion  when,  “  if  at  once  the  whole 
world  he  not  deluded,  fortune  and  hope  are  met.” 

We  need  not  say  how  the  impression  of  inherent  futility  which 
is  produced  by  a  glance  at  any  of  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
Charles  I.’s  Government  is  deepened  as  they  are  found  recorded  in 
their  chronological  sequence,  hut  at  a  length  very  far  from  ex¬ 
cessive,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  History.  It  is  the 
foreign  policy  of  Charles  of  which  a  survey  is  necessary  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  his  years  of  personal  government  made  his 
rule  become  “every  year  not  more  odious,  hut  more  con¬ 
temptible.”  Thus  the  question  of  ship-money  is  placed  under 
a  new  aspect  when  it  is  remembered  what  humiliation 
was  brought  upon  England  by  the  impotent  attempt  to  en¬ 
force  high-sounding  claims  by  the  great  ship-money  fleet. 
In  Mr.  Gardiner’s  narrative  of  domestic  affairs  there  are  only  a  few 
points  on  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  touch.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  clear  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  lying  at 
the  root  of  the  struggle  which  awaited  England — the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  govern  without  the  support  of  his 
people.  He  has  shown  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  authority 
of  the  Judges,  who,  personally  honest  and  upright,  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown  and  the  defenders  of  its 
prerogative,  to  hold  the  balance.  He  has  shown  how  the  inability 
of  Laud  to  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  most  vigilant  enforce¬ 
ment  of  uniformity  to  produce  real  unity,  and  the  self-reliance  with 
which  Wentworth  waived  aside  the  necessity  of  conciliating  oppo¬ 
sition,  were  alike  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  system  of  which  their 
energy  was  the  motive  force.  Neither  of  these  men  was  an  ideal¬ 
ist  ;  neither  busied  himself  with  notions  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  In  serving  their  prince  they  thought  to  serve  the  State  and 
the  nation  with  disinterested  devotion  and  absolute  fearlessness. 
In  Wentworth’s  first  period  of  administrative  activity,  during 
his  residence  in  the  North,  it  was  the  arrogance  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  aristocracy  that  he,  above  all  things,  strove  to  curb ;  and 
x‘  the  best  side  of  Laud’s  character  was  his  grand  sense  of 
the  equality  of  men  before  the  law.  Nothing  angered  him  so 
much  as  the  claim  of  a  great  man  to  escape  a  penalty  which 
would  fall  on  others.  Nothing  brought  him  into  such  dis¬ 
favour  with  the  great  as  his  refusal  to  admit  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  had  raised  no  outcry  when  it  was  meted  out  to  the 
weak  and  helpless  should  he  spared  in  the  case  of  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  offender.”  But,  with  all  their  energy  and  in¬ 
corruptibility,  both  these  men  were  less  practically  wise,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  of  one  of  them,  than  Eliot  himself,  who, 
“  if  he  had  no  particular  medicine  to  offer  for  the  sickness  of  the 
Commonwealth,  could  lay  his  hand  on  the  true  source  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  had  all  come,  he  held,  because  there  had  been  no  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  King  and  his  people,  because  the  King  had  not 
striven  to  understand  their  thoughts,  or  to  feel  for  their  misfortunes.” 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  rather  than  that  of  regret  or  indig¬ 
nation  at  particular  cases  of  hardship  and  persecution,  that  the 
narrative  of  Laud’s  ecclesiastical  administration  in  particular, 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  re-told  with  great  fulness  and  clearness  as 
to  its  particular  issues,  acquires  its  chief  significance.  The  strength 
which  Puritanism  gradually  gained  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  largely 
due  to  the  blindnesss  which,  while  repressing  it  as  nonconformity, 
ignored  it  as  a  spiritual  tendency.  Thus  its  cause  became  to  such 
minds  as  Milton’s  the  cause  of  liberty  itself,  and  its  victims  the 
martyrs  of  a  very  different  faith  from  that  which  an  intolerant 
bigot  such  as  Prynne  can  have  been  conscious  of  representing. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  system  of  these  years  Mr.  Gardiner 
has  rendered  excellent  service  by  giving  a  far  fuller  and  more 
explicit  statement  than  had  hitherto  been  generally  accessible  of 


the  receipts  and  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the 
Crown.  We  cannot  here  comment  on  the  details  of  the  tables 
given  by  him  in  an  appendix,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
suggestive  in  various  ways — as,  for  example,  the  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  statues  and  pictures,  and  on  masques.  It  may,  however, 
be  worth  pointing  out  that,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  “  the  enormous 
fines  which  have  left  such  a  mark  upon  the  history  of  this  reign 
were  seldom  exacted,  and  became  little  more  than  a  conventional 
mode  in  which  the  Judges  expressed  their  horror  of  the  offence, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  have  been  intended  to  bring  the  offender  to 
an  early  confession  of  his  fault.”  IIow  important  a  bearing  this 
circumstance  has  upon  the  relations  between  the  penal  and  the 
financial  aspect  of  these  sentences  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  account  of  Portland’s  (Weston’s)  system  of  finance 
shows  that  that  politician  did  little  or  nothing  to  open  new 
sources  of  revenue.  The  compositions  for  knighthood,  with  which 
he  paid  some  of  the  more  pressing  debts  of  the  Grown,  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Gardiner  the  least  objectionable  of  the 
obsolete  but  technically  legal  means  of  raising  money  open 
to  the  King ;  the  forest-claims,  on  the  other  hand  (for 
which  Portland  was  not  responsible),  he  regards  as  “  nothing 
short  of  monstrous.”  Even  here,  however,  a  moderate  pay¬ 
ment  was  afterwards  declared  sufficient  to  ensure  a  pardon  for 
the  “  encroachments”  upon  which  the  claims  were  based,  and  tbe 
unpopularity  in  which  they  involved  the  Government  was  not 
balanced  by.  any  adequate  pecuniary  equivalent.  Hallarn,  who 
suggests  the  probability  that  parts  of  the  enormous  forest  fines 
imposed  were  remitted,  refers  in  a  note  to  tbe  proceedings  of 
Charles  I.  with  regard  to  Richmond  Park.  Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a 
fuller  account  of  this  curious  episode,  which  illustrates  at  once  the 
fearless  frankness  of  Laud,  the  pliability  of  Cottington,  and  the 
most  fatal  defect  in  the  character  of  the  King.  The  brick  wall 
which  so  visibly  defied  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  within  its 
boundary,  and  which  cost  several  thousands  of  pounds  that  could 
be  ill  spared,  was  an  instance  in  small  of  that  weak  obstinacy 
which  was  destined  to  prove  Charles  I.’s  ruin.  That  thejudgment 
at  which,  after  many  chariges  of  popular  feeling,  history  has  arrived 
on  the  character  of  Charles  is  a  just  one,  is  best  proved  by  its  reite¬ 
ration  in  a  work  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  impartiality,  nowhere 
marred  by  rashness  in  its  conclusions,  and  never  ungenerous  even 
when  it  condemns. 


LIFE  OF  COLONEL  MEADOWS  TAYLOR.* 

THE  editor  of  these  volumes  seems  to  think  that  some  apology 
may  be  required  for  the  biography  of  an  Indian  officer  who  never 
filled  any  higher  post  than  what  really  was  that  of  the  executive  head 
of  a  district.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  opinions  of  Colonel  Meadows 
Taylor  were  never  propounded  at  length  in  Council,  Court,  or 
Cabinet.  He  founded  no  permanent  civil  or  criminal  code.  He 
was  never  deputed  on  any  important  diplomatic  or  foreign  mission. 
No  scientific  or  precise  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  a  huge 
province  is  associated  with  bis  name.  He  was  not  quoted  as  an 
authority  at  Simla  or  Calcutta.  Aud  yet  these  two  volumes  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  Englishman  who  desires  to  comprehend  the 
secret  of  our  political  ascendency  in  India,  and  they  should  form 
part  of  the  library  of  all  modern  civilians  and  of  all  staff  officers 
who  exchange  the  shako  for  the  pith  hat,  the  red  coat  for  the  alpaca 
of  civil  employ.  There  are  clergymen  whose  daily  lives  and  experi¬ 
ences  are  more  worth  recording  than  those  of  most  bishops ;  and 
barristers  whenever  rise  beyondaQ.C.  ora  Serjeant  may  leave  behind 
them  memorials  more  precious  than  the  lives  of  some  Chancellors. 
The  leading  facts  of  Colonel  Taylor’s  life  may  he  condensed  into  a 
small  space.  He  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1808.  After  a  rough 
education  he  was  placed  in  a  merchant’s  office,  where  he  underwent 
a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  had  to  do  the  work  of  a  drudge.  In 
order  to  exchange  this  hard  life  for  a  situation  in  a  so-called 
mercantile  house  at  Bombay,  he  was  shipped  off  when  about 
sixteen.  The  house  turned  out  to  he  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic 
shop  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  useful  and  miscellaneous  articles  ; 
and  young  Taylor,  who  had  been  deluded  with  promises  of  a  large 
salary  and  eventual  partnership,  found  out  that  he  would  be  known 
as  “  Baxter’s  shophoy.”  From  this  uncongenial  situation  he 
was  rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  relative,  Mr.  Newnham, 
then  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government,  who  procured  the 
young  merchant  a  commission  in  the  Nizam’s  army,  through  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  our  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  Here  he  soon  set 
to  work  to  show  what  was  in  him,  studied  the  languages,  was 
initiated  into  field  sports,  speared  hogs  and  shot  partridges,  made 
friends  with  high  civil  and  military  officers,  and,  after  trial 
and  experience  of  one  or  two  disappointments,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  large  district  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions  when  he  was 
just  eighteen.  Some  four  years  afterwards  he  was  recalled  to  his 
regiment,  because  a  new  ruler  disliked  the  introduction  of  English 
agency.  In  1832  he  married.  In  1837  he  began  his  career  as 
an  author.  In  1838  he  went  to  England  on  leave,  selecting  the 
overland  route,  which  was  then  one  of  discomfort  and  even  danger, 
and  taking  his  passage,  not  in  an  English  steamer,  but  in  an  Aaab 
ship  bound  for  Mocha.  On  his  return  to  India,  in  1840,  be  was 
put  in  charge  of  Shorapore,  a  small  State  tributary  to  the  Nizam. 

*  The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Author 
of  “  Confessions  of  a  Thug.”  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  With  a  Preface  by 
Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  and  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London: 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1877. 
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Here  he  remained  for  about  ten  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
the  district  of  Nuldroog.  From  this  place,  in  1857,  during  the 
crisis  of  the  Mutiny,  he  was  sent  to  preserve  order  in  Berar.  In 
i860  exhausting’  work  and  failing  health  drove  him  home,  and  he 
never  again  became  fit  for  service  in  a  hot  climate.  In  1875  he 
revisited  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  for  a  few  months,  and  in 
1876  he  quietly  passed  away.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he 
had  been  selected  by  the  Queen  herself  for  a  Companionship  of  the 
Star  of  India.  How  these  simple  materials  can  be  turned  into  an 
attractive  biography,  the  interest  of  which  does  not  flag  for  two 
volumes,  it  may  not  be  very  easy  for  a  critic  to  show.  One 
reason  perhaps  is  the  clear,  manly,  and  simple  style  in  which 
the  author  tells  the  story  of  his  life.  Another  may  be  found 
in  the  intimate  familiarity  with  native  manners,  the  generally 
sound  estimate  of  native  character,  and  the  proofs  of  a  legitimate 
and  kindly  ascendency  over  alien  and  subject  races,  which  every 
page  attests.  In  fact,  there  are  some  touches  which  remind 
us  of  the  chivalry  of  Outram,  and  others  which  suggest  the 
generosity  and  benevolence  of  Henry  Lawrence.  We  shall  now 
pick  out  a  few  passages  as  specimens  of  what  readers  are  to  expect. 

For  a  complete  understanding  of  Colonel  Taylor’s  position  and 
opportunities,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Nizam 
is  necessary.  That  potentate  has  had  for  years  a  separate  and 
compact  army  of  his  own,  which  he  pays  for  in  some  shape  or 
other,  which  is  disciplined  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  and 
which  is  actually  subject  to  the  English  Articles  of  War.  This  force 
has  been  repeatedly  called  out  to  repress  local  disturbances,  aud  in 
like  manner  recourse  has  been  had  to  British  officers  to  collect  the 
revenue,  to  administer  justice,  and  maintain  order  when  the  affairs 
of  any  particular  district  have  been  thoroughly  mismanaged  or 
disorganized.  The  exact  principles  of  English  administration  in 
such  cases  were  not  perhaps  in  those  days  very  clearly  defined  ;  but 
recently  it  has  been  held  by  statesmen  and  jurists  that  an  English¬ 
man  in  the  position  of  Colonel  Taylor  wields  the  delegated  power  of 
the  native  ruler,  but  wields  it  in  the  spirit  of  equity  and  fairness 
characteristic  of  the  British  Government.  This  union  of  Asiatic 
power  with  British  equity  made  Taylor  irresistible  at  Shorapore  and 
Nuldroog.  He  presented  himself  as  an  avatar  of  justice  and  bene¬ 
volence  to  a  population  which  had  for  generations  vainly  dreamt  of 
such  qualities.  The  little  State  of  Shorapore  had  been  thoroughly 
disorganized  by  oppressive  claims  for  tribute  on  the  part  of  the 
Nizam,  by  intrigues  in  the  Palace,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  Ranee, 
a  woman  of  unbridled  passions,  quick  perception,  and  indomi¬ 
table  energy.  The  aim  of  the  British  Resident  was  to  put  aside 
her  adherents,  and  to  establish  as  Dewan  or  Regent  the  brother 
of  the  late  Raja,  a  certain  Pid  Naik,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir.  The  palace  and  the  town  were  full  of  the  Ranee's  followers 
and  of  a  tribe  of  Beydurs,  once  aborigines,  but  now  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  Hindooism,  though  with  scarcely  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  caste.  By  tact,  earnestness,  and  incessant  talking  for 
four  hours,  Taylor  overcame  all  resistance,  reduced  the  Beydurs 
to  obedience,  and  set  up  Pid  Naik  as  supreme  authority.  All  this 
he  effected,  despite  prophecies  of  failure,  without  drawing  a 
sword  or  firing  a  musket.  Pid  Naik,  however,  turned  out  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  for  a  long  time  Taylor’s  life  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  native  roguery  and  incapacity,  during  which  he 
managed  to  overhaul  the  accounts  of  the  tribute  due  to  the  Nizam, 
to  settle  the  land  revenue  on  a  sound  footing,  to  increase  it  without 
harassing  the  cultivators,  to  make  roads,  to  relieve  trade  from 
vexatious  restrictions,  to  deal  out  that  rare  article  even-handed 
justice,  to  foster  in  the  native  community  a  taste  for  athletic 
sports  and  rational  amusements,  and,  in  short,  to  gain  an  influence 
which,  if  paralleled  in  other  provinces,  has  probably  not  been  sur¬ 
passed,  and  will  under  present  circumstances  scarcely  be  repeated. 
No  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  native  principalities  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  Taylor’s  success  would  have  been  more  complete 
had  the  British  Government  from  the  first  boldly  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  abolished  the  farce  of  a  native  Regent,  who  did 
nothing  but  get  drunk.  But  it  took  some  time  to  assert  the  English¬ 
man’s  supremacy  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  the  Calcutta 
Foreign  Office  that  at  one  time  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  remove  the  man  who  had  brought  all  this  order  out 
of  chaos,  and  to  replace  him  by  some  one  else.  Luck,  or 
good  advice,  or  pressure  from  home,  prevented  Lord  Hardinge  from 
perpetrating  such  a  disgraceful  blunder,  and  Taylor  left  his  post 
for  another  and  quite  as  important  a  one,  under  a  shower  of  bless¬ 
ings  and  tears  which  we  can  well  believe  to  have  been  as  genuine 
as  they  were  deserved. 

At  Nuldroog  very  much  the  same  scenes  were  enacted.  There 
were  days  of  hard  work  in  camp  and  in  cutcherry.  The  papers 
of  village  accountants  were  tested  and  a  five  years’  settlement 
was  made.  A  simple  and  practical  code  of  laws,  civil  and 
criminal,  was  promulgated ;  and  public  works  were  undertaken  on 
no  inconsiderable  scale.  Taylor  further  set  to  work  to  study 
engineering  and  surveying,  and  he  completed  reservoirs  for  irriga¬ 
tion  begun  by  Mahommedan  Viceroys  or  Ministers  some  three 
hundred  years  before  his  time.  In  fact,  he  was  never  idle.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  Indian  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  He 
kept  up  a  large  and  increasing  correspondence  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  severe  affliction — the 
death  of  his  wife — he  lived  a  happy  life  of  incessant  work,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  honour.  In  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  ascendency  of  such  a  friend  to  the  natives  proved 
invaluable,  and,  in  spite  of  warning  letters  and  seditious  pro¬ 
clamations,  order  was  preserved.  Anglo-Indians  are  well  aware 
how  much  of  our  success  in  Southern  India  was  due  to  the 


tact  and  firmness  of  the  Minister,  and  of  our  Resident;  Colonel 
Davidson,  aided  by  Taylor  and  others.  One  sad  incident  marred 
the  satisfaction  which  was  otherwise  felt.  Taylor’s  protege,  the 
young  Raja  of  Shorapore,  intrigued  with  the  Mahrattas  and  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion.  For  this  his  life  was  forfeited  ;  but  when 
the  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  imprisonment  for  four  vears 
in  a  fortress  near  Madras,  like  many  another  misguided  prince,  he 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself.  The  author  faintly  hopes 
that  his  death  was  due  to  accident,  but  we  rather  agree  with  the 
old  Brahman  who  had  foretold  an  early  death  when  he  drew 
the  Raja’s  horoscope,  and  think  the  deed  simply  one  by  which  a 
dismal  prophecy  ensured  its  own  fulfilment.  We  should  add  that 
lovers  of  the  marvellous  may  ponder  over  the  horoscope  drawn  for 
Colonel  Taylor  himself  by  an  old  Pundit,  in  which  this  Oriental 
Guy  Mannering  correctly  foretold  his  independence,  his  honourable 
poverty,  and  his  attainment  of  high  honour  as  the  beloved  ruler  of 
a  small  principality. 

It  is  extremely  to  Tajdor’s  credit  that,  with  all  his  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  natives  aud  their  worship  for  him,  he  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  worshipping  them,  or  giving  them  credit  fofc 
virtues  which  they  never  possessed.  Other  men  brought  into 
similar  contact  with  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  have  been  known 
to  write  of  them  as  if  they  were  models  of  social  propriety.  Taylor 
condemns  dissolute  Ranees,  drunken  Ministers,  dishonest  shop¬ 
keepers,  and  selfish  intriguers  in  explicit  terms.  His  sympathies 
are  with  the  villagers  and  the  agriculturists.  Ilis  judgment  on 
public  men  and  measures  seems  also  to  be  generally  sound, 
lie  has  a  censure  for  the  policy  which  goaded  the  Amirs 
of  Scinde  into  war  and  cost  them  their  kingdom.  Indeed, 
ns  the  friend  of  Outram,  he  could  not  but  be  the  foe  of 
the  Napiers.  The  eulogy  on  Lord  Dalhousie  from  a  man 
who  never  received  any  favour  from  the  great  Pro-consul 
is  singularly  just  and  expressive.  lie  only  blames  him  for 
not  covering  his  annexation  of  Oudh  with  more  European  troops, 
and  records  his  opinion  that  he  was  “the  most  practically  useful 
and  single-minded  ruler  that  India  had  ever  possessed,”  while  “  at  no 
period  of  Indian  history  had  the  administration  of  India  been  so 
admirably  conducted.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  “  famous  proclamation,”  which,  we  presume,  refers 
to  the  Somnath  Gates,  caused  Taylor  the  deepest  humiliation.  The 
natives  did  not  understand  its  purport,  or  they  thought  “  the  song 
of  triumph,”  as  the  Duke  called  it,  a  piece  of  bombast  intended  to 
hide  the  Afghan  disasters. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  one  or  two  quarters  that  Colonel 
Taylor  could  not  get  furlough  to  England  when  he  wanted  it ;  that 
his  merits  were  not  duly  appreciated  ;  and  that,  with  no  ordinary 
talents  and  acknowledged  merits,  he  was  kept  all  his  life  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  capacity.  As  regards  leave  and  furlough,  all  servants 
of  the  old  Company,  civil  or  military,  were  subjected  for  years 
to  the  most  vexatious  rules.  They  had  plenty  of  liberty  to 
roam  about,  with  large  allowances,  anywhere  to  the  east  of  the 
Cape,  but  no  chance  of  visiting  England  with  retention  of  em¬ 
ployment.  This  state  of  things  existed  to  a  period  much  later  than 
that  complained  of  in  the  biography.  That  the  author’s  merits  were 
discerned  and  his  services  utilized  by  every  Resident  under  whom 
he  served,  there  is  ample  evidence.  They  all  trusted  and  made 
the  most  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  he  was  not  personally  known  to  such  rulers  as  Lord 
Dalhousie  and  Lord  Canning,  and  that  the  claims  of  the  regular 
services  prevented  his  selection  for  some  higher  employment  where 
his  administrative  talents  would  have  had  free  scope.  But  in 
any  ease  his  character  and  capacities  could  hardly  have  stood 
higher  than  they  do  now  in  the  eyes  of  competent  judges.  His 
literary  powers  of  description  and  delineation  of  character  were 
very  considerable  ;  and  the  appearance  of  this  biography  will 
probably  again  create  a  demand  for  those  novels  in  which  Colonel 
Taylor  showed  himself  possessed  of  dramatic  skill  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Oriental  character  not  often  equalled.  Few  officials 
could  give  to  pictures  of  priests  and  Pandavs,  of  shopkeepers  and 
Nawabs,  so  clear  an  outline  and  a  colouring  marred  by  so  few 
blemishes.  But  his  first  manner  is  his  best.  Nothing  can  be  more 
true,  or  more  horrible,  than  the  Confessions  of  a  Thug,  whereas 
his  last  novel  of  Seeta  borders  on  the  impossible.  The  union 
of  a  high-minded  Englishman  witli  the  daughter  of  a  native  gold¬ 
smith  might  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Hastings  or  Corn¬ 
wallis.  It  is  quite  out  of  date  in  the  year  of  the  Mutiny ; 
and  Cyril  Brandon  had  English  society  to  pick  from ;  not  to 
say  that  such  beings  as  Seeta  are  mere  visions,  and  not 
realities.  Still  these  and  others  of  the  author’s  works  must  always 
take  a  high  rank  among  novels  illustrative  of  scenery  and 
manners,  showing  that  the  author  can  tread  firmly  on  strange 
ground  where  others  would  stumble  and  blunder.  As  political 
writer,  novelist,  and  ruler  of  men,  Meadows  Taylor’s^  career 
would  have  shed  lustre  on  any  service.  Government  has 
so  often  to  appear  to  the  natives  in  the  light  of  an  ir¬ 
resistible  deity  which  crushes  opposition,  exacts  its  dues 
rigorously,  disregards  exemptions  and  privileges,  and  acts  on 
the  maxim  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  noble  and  peasant  are  equal, 
that  it  is  some  consolation  when  its  motives  can  be  explained  and 
its  harsher  features  softened  by  the  intervention  of  beneficent 
agents  like  this  self-made  Captain  of  Nizam’s  Infantry.  We  may 
add  that  the  biography  has  a  sensible  preface  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Henry  Reeve,  and  a  concluding  chapter  by  Miss  Taylor,  who  pays 
an  honest  and  affectionate  tribute  to  the  personal  qualities  of  her 
father.  But  a  few  explanatory  notes  on  men  and  measures  would 
have  improved  the  biography.  Let  no  young  competitioner,  while 
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he  lavs  to  heart  the  advice  of  the  editor  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  places  for 
the  exercise  of  similar  talents  are  plentiful  or  easily  found. 
Meadows  Taylor  was  suddenly  sent  as  a  ministering  angel  to 
a  population  whose  last  refuge,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  from  un¬ 
bearable  tyranny  was  a  migration  into  British  territory.  He 
was  left  for  years,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  check  and  control, 
to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked.  There  were  no  circulars  to  annoy 
him,  no  red-tape  to  fetter,  no  pert  barristers  to  worry,  no  Special 
Correspondents  to  point  severe  criticisms  and  to  pick  holes.  In 
the  older  provinces  of  all  the  three  Presidencies,  a  young  officer 
is  very  likely,  at  the  present  day,  to  find  rich  natives  eager 
to  sue  him  in  a  civil  action  for  the  least  deviation  from  the  letter 
of  the  law,  or  smart  young  candidates  for  office  far  more  ready 
to  teach  him  his  duty  than  to  learn  their  own,  and  he  will 
hardly  be  followed  to  the  limits  of  his  district,  when  he  leaves  it, 
with  invocations,  benedictions,  and  regrets.  But  these  warnings 
ought  not  to  hinder  him  from  imitating  Taylor’s  mingled  firmness 
and  courtesy.  Other  men  in  the  Indian  services  have  written  or 
edited  readable  books.  Others,  who  have  never  taken  pen  in  hand 
except  to  indite  an  official  Report,  have  civilized  great  kingdoms  ; 
but  very  few  have  exhibited  the  same  combination  of  literary  and 
official  talent,  and  scarcely  one,  except  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Company,  lias,  from  such  slender  beginnings,  made  for  himself  a 
more  enduring  and  honourable  name. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S  MONT  BLANC.* 

NOT  many  scientific  men  of  our  time  could  well  be  thought 
better  fitted  by  previous  study  and  training  to  grapple 
with  the  great  problems  of  mountain  architecture  than  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  As  an  architect  and  engineer  he  has  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  mechanical  forces  involved  in  upraising  and  consolidating 
vast  masses  of  material,  and  with  the  laws  of  their  internal 
structure.  From  the  analysis  of  these  first  principles  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  the  determination  of  the  motive  powers  upon  which 
rests  the  science  of  mechanics,  he  now  passes  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  same  primary  laws  and  forces  working  in  nature  on 
the  grandest  scale.  In  the  intervals  allowed  by  his  professional 
labours,  he  has  for  eight  summers  turned  his  mind  to  observation 
of  the  greatest  of  European  mountains.  Struck  with  the  want 
among  his  countrymen  of  that  mountaineering  mania  in 
which  English,  German,  and  American  ascensiormistes  vie  with 
each  other,  he  would  fain  set  himself  on  the  track  of  adventure 
and  exploration,  aided  by  what  has  been  done  by  the  mountaineers 
of  other  lands,  as  well  as  by  those  French  savants  who  have 
contributed  their  quota  of  observations  to  the  sciences  of  geology, 
geodesy,  and  meteorology7.  To  scientific  explorers  and  writers  of 
this  country  he  has  not  failed  to  do  justice.  Among  thennmerous 
works  consulted  by  him  are  those  of  Professors  Forbes  and  Tyndall, 
whilst  for  the  cartography  of  the  Alpine  range  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  excellent  maps  of  the  Daupkine,  the  Tarentaise, 
and  the  Pennines  by  Messrs.  Tuckett,  Matthews,  Bonney,  Nichols, 
and  Adams  Reilly.  Flis  first  aim  was  the  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  systematic  delineative  map  of  the  region  under  survey. 
Of  this  map  we  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  a  copy,  if  only 
on  such  a  reduced  scale  as  might  have  suited  the  dimensions  of  his 
book,  and  such  as  photography  would  have  easily  provided — the 
more  so  in  that  he  repeatedly  tantalizes  us  by  references  to  this 
model  of  cartography.  Independently  of  the  aid  of  earlier  sur¬ 
veyors,  he  began  his  task  by  verifying  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  summits,  taking  angles  and  views  from  the  most  com¬ 
manding  points  that  surround  Mont  Blanc  ;  next  setting  to  work 
on  the  mountain  itself,  seizing  oblique  views  from  suitable 
stations,  such  as  the  Ool  de  Balrne,  the  slope  of  the  Glacier  du 
Tom,  those  of  the  Glacier  de  l’Argentiere,  the  neves  of  the 
Aiguille  Yerte,  the  Rachasses,  Montanvers,  the  Grands  Mulets, 
the  Grandes  Jorasses  on  the  Italian  side,  the  Trient,  and  others. 
Penetrating  into  the  central  mass  of  the  mountain,  he  lastly  took 
interior  views  from  the  Talefre,  the  Tacul,  the  Grand  Plateau,  &c., 
thus  securing  at  least  three  independent  angular  measurements  of 
the  summit,  from  which  he  was  enabled,  not  only  to  represent  the 
peak  in  horizontal  plane,  but  to  estimate  the  angle  and  direction 
of  its  aretes,  the  relative  area  of  its  base,  and  the  leading  geo¬ 
metrical  lines  of  its  crystalline  system.  Allowance  was  duly  made 
for  the  deceptive  effects  of  the  solar  rays,  and  for  the  want  of 
aerial  perspective  due  to  the  excessive  transparency  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  great  heights.  Much  use  was  made  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  own  upon  the  teleioconograph  of  Rdvoil,  a  prism  of  a 
camera  lucida  attached  to  a  telescope  enabling  him  to  fix  upon  a 
drawing-board  exact  images  of  distant  objects,  with  their  alti¬ 
tudes,  ^urvatures,  and  shapes.  Precise  and  enlarged  views  were 
thus  precipitated  on  paper,  an  entire  panorama  being  laid  down 
on  a  scale  of  twenty  times  the  size  apparent  to  the  eye  at  a 
radius  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  The  trigonometrical  survey  thus 
completed,  and  the  principal  peaks,  ridges,  and  salient  angles  indi¬ 
cated,  the  work  was  filled  in,  not  by  simple  contour  lines,  which 
would  fail  to  render  the  physiognomy  of  the  rocks,  their  crystalline 
structure,  the  faults,  moraines,  and  denuded  parts  of  the.  glacier 
beds,  but  by  the  more  graphical  method  which,  by  means  of  light 


*  Mont  Blanc:  a  Treatise  on  its  Geodesical  and  Geological  Constitution , 
its  Transformations ,  and  the  Ancient  and  Iiecent  State  of  its  Glaciers.  By 
Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc.  Translated  by  B.  Bueknall.  With  120  Illustra¬ 
tions.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877 


and  shade,  best  expresses  the  soft  and  graduated  configuration  of 
the  slopes,  the  hollows,  and  recesses  of  the  rocky  masses,  and  the 
sharp  and  abrupt  aspect  of  each  mountain  scarp  or  peak.  A  uni¬ 
form  angle  of  shading  was  adopted,  not  that  usual  in  shaded  maps 
of  450  from  the  N.E.,  but  that  thrown  by  the  sun  at  about  1 1  a. at. 
during  the  summer  months.  The  scale  was  double  that  of  the 
French  Ordnance  Survey,  i.e.  0-025  m.  per  1,000  metres,  or  i-6 
inches  to  the  mile.  We  sadly  miss  this  map  in  following  our 
author’s  steps. 

In  his  views  of  the  primary  formation  of  Mont  Blanc  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc  follows  out  and  confirms  the  general  system  of  hi.  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  which  has  been  mostly  thought  too  speculative,  if  not 
too  imaginative  or  romantic,  for  acceptance  by  the  more  sober 
school  of  English  geologists.  The  Alpiue  range  forms,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  a  series  of  vast  symmetrically  disposed  crystals, 
their  huge  rhomboidal  masses  having  assumed  their  fundamental 
angular  shapes  at  the  period  of  the  earth’s  general  cooling.  The 
terrestrial  crust  still  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  pliability  or 
plasticity,  the  protogine  or  fundamental  granitic  substance, 
upkeaved  from  the  interior,  protruded  through  the  still  soft  and 
flexible  deposits  of  the  lias,  the  jurassic,  and  neocomian  systems 
which  had  overlaid  it,  forming  thus  a  kind  of  flattened  dome,  the 
crown  of  the  conical  mountain  mass.  A  series  of  skilfully  drawn 
diagrams  makes  the  ensuing  results  abundantly  clear.  Forced 
aside  and  upwards  by  the  up-swelling  body  of  protogine,  the 
sedimentary  layers  fell  back  contorted  and  folded,  or  slipping  one 
over  the  other.  Great  force  being  thus  exerted,  fractures  would 
naturally  occur,  as  in  a  gelatinous  semi-plastic  material,  there  being 
often  a  decided  curvature,  oftener  faults  and  wide  fissures  in  the 
upheaved  strata.  These  crystalline  schists  formed  thus  the  sides 
or  supports  of  the  mountain  mass,  disintegrating  by  degrees  into 
pointed  spires  or  peaks.  The  protogine  itself,  in  a  tough  or  plastic 
condition,  had  not  at  first  the  prismatic  or  even  stratified  aspect  which 
it  presents  now,  but  mammillated  forms  such  as  the  granites  of  the 
Morvan  and  the  Vosges  have  still.  This  substance — in  its  primary 
superficial  aspect  compared  by  our  author  to  immense  kidneys — 
whilst  crystallizing  by  slow  cooling,  gradually  shrank  and  divided, 
exhibiting  surfaces  of  contraction  following  certain  angles  which 
determined  its  prismatic  or  pyramidal  forms.  Thus  the  highest 
part  of  the  massif  of  Mont  Blanc,  consisting  entirely  of  proto¬ 
gine,  had  originally  a  mammiferous  surface,  its  convexities  being 
divided  by  planes  of  junction  approximately  square  or  pentagonal 
in  shape.  At  these  points  of  commissure  the  disintegrating 
influence  of  frost,  snow,  or  rain  would  commence.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  reniform  mass  forming  the  summit  a  slight  crater¬ 
like  hollow  is  conceived  to  have  existed,  in  which  snow,  ice,  or 
water  would  also  find  a  place  to  accumulate  and  aid  in  the  process 
of  disintegration.  At  the  time  of  upheaval,  however,  the  great 
snow  masses  of  the  first  Ice-age  had  not  begun  to  fall.  It  was 
according  to  our  author's  view,  the  mild  Pleiocene  period.  The 
great  eruptive  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  formed  an  elevated  plateau  at  a 
mean  height  of  13,000  feet,  and  with  an  area  of  some  10,000 
acres.  At  present  the  perpetual  snow  which  deeply  covers  the 
summit  must  hide  from  view  the  natural  and  true  configuration  of 
this  protogenic  mass.  It  is  from  observations  of  the  peaks  and 
cols  which  tower  around  the  central  massif  that  the  highly  pic¬ 
torial  forms  making  up  the  mountain  group  have  here  been  de¬ 
lineated.  In  these  peaks  we  are  taught  to  recognize  the  schistose 
or  crystalline  masses  thrust  aside  or  deeply  flexed  by  the  forces 
which  upheaved  the  intruding  protogine.  Their  angular  structure, 
duo  not  to  their  sedimentary  origin  but  to  their  having  crystallized 
under  cooling,  or  having  been  metamorphosed  under  pressure,  led 
to  their  rapid  disintegration,  the  rhombohedral  blocks  splitting  and 
flaking  oft'  as  water  filtered  through  the  interstices  of  lamination 
and  expanded  under  frost.  Hence  the  sharp,  jagged  peaks  which, 
like  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  the  Prarion,  and  the  Ool  de  Balme, 
have  lost  much  of  the  height  which  originally  made  them  on 
a  level  with  the  summit,  whilst  their  superior  steepness  forbids 
the  snow  to  rest  upon  their  sides,  and  lays  bare  to 
observation  their  geological  structure.  By  the  simultaneous 
elevation  of  these  combined  masses  there  were  left  amphitheatre¬ 
like  hollows  or  valleys,  to  be  filled  in  process  of  time  with  the 
falling  debris  of  the  schistose  rocks,  and  the  accumulating  snows 
poured  down  from  above  in  the  form  of  neve,  and  gradually 
crystallizing  into  glacier  ice.  The  valley  of  Cliamouni  was  thus 
filled  with  an  enormous  glacier  to  the  thickness  of  3,000  feet  before 
it  shrank  to  its  now  comparatively  modest  proportions.  Between 
Sallanches  and  Cluses  the  upheaval  of  the  Neocomian  and 
Valengian  systems  gave  rise  to  a  dam  whose  ridge  rose  to  more 
than  3,000  feet  above  the  valley  of  Sallanches,  now  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  filled  up,  presenting  a  second  hollow  without  issue,  much 
more  considerable  than  that  of  Cliamouni.  The  immense  glacier 
which  filled  the  bed  of  Lake  Leman  followed  the  course  of  a  vast 
fault  winding  between  the  principal  chain  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Simplon,  St.  Gothard,  and  Monte  Rosa.  An  in¬ 
terglacial  period  of  milder  temperature,  attested  by  the  presence  of 
lignites  and  bog  turf,  with  fossils  interspersed,  greatly  affected  the 
volume  and  outline  of  these  giant  glaciers,  which,  under  the  second 
Glacial  age,  never  recovered  their  pristine  range  and  depth. 

The  aiguilles,  now  so  sharp,  which  surround  the  principal 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  whose  flanks  exhibit  masses  of  dis¬ 
jointed  prisms  with  frequently  parallel  strata,  are  thus  simply,  in 
M.  Yiollet-le-Duc’s  view,  the  ruins  of  the  original  cluster  of  lobes 
or  rounded  eminences  presented  by  the  upheaval  of  the  protogine. 
This  primary  mass,  spreading  out  as  it  emerged  from  its  schistose 
envelope  in  a  wide  rift  compared  by  our  author  to  a  vast  button- 
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hole,  assumed  a  fanlike  shape  mammillated  across  the  surface,  and 
consisting  beneath  of  concentric  layers  of  protogine,  which  were  dis¬ 
integrated  by  frost  and  snow  settling  in  the  hollows  or  lines  of 
flexure.  Hence  the  denticulated  or  ruined  shapes  in  which  its 
once  domical  or  mammillar  masses  presented  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  once  deep  pits  and  hollows,  the  ruptures  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  upheaval,  became  in  time  widened  and  moulded 
into  the  forms  now  exhibited  by  the  environing  valleys.  We  have 
here  the  keynote  to  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  system.  It  is  a  bold  and 
original  conception,  requiring  for  its  realization  a  mind  un¬ 
trammelled  by  foregone  conclusions  or  hypotheses.  It  is,  as 
postulated  by  him,  “  only  by  taking  up  a  position  on  elevated  points 
at  a  gi'eat  distance  that  we  can  appreciate  the  general  configuration 
of  these  crystalline  formations,  the  details  in  a  near  view  assuming 
such  importance  as  to  prevent  us  from  appreciating  the  masses.” 
This  may  be  possible  in  nature  as  regards  the  secondary  peaks  or 
summits.  But  for  Mont  Blanc  where  is  the  necessary  bird's-eye- 
view  to  be  obtained?  The  summit  of  the  Brdvent, ‘for  instance,  may 
be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Grands  Millets,  3,000  feet  above  its  level, 
displaying  the  faces  of  the  great  disintegrated  rhombohedrons, 
and  the  beds  of  the  ancient  lateral  glaciers  (lig.  34  bis).  So  the 
Glacier  de  Talefre  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Aiguille  du  Dru  from  that  of  the  Aigul  lie  Verte.  But  whence 
are  we  to  look  down  upon  the  conical  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
itself?  And  can  we  feel  sure  that  we  have  logical  ground  for 
following  our  adventurous  guide  as  he  takes  us  back  by  successive 
stages  from  the  jagged  and  pointed  ridges  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
as  they7  uprear  themselves  to  the  eye  at  b  in  fig.  36  bis  through 
the  intermediate  forms  of  growing  definiteness  till  he  lands  us  on 
the  geometrically  drawn  rhomboidal  planes  or  facets  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  primary  summit  at  A  ?  Where,  still  more,  are  we  to  find 
that  standing-point  for  a  combined  view  of  the  entire  Alpine  ' 
range  from  which  the  Mont  Blanc  group,  that  of  the  Bernese  j 
Alps,  and  the  Monte  Rosa  range,  may  be  conceived  as  so 
many  giant  crystals,  starting  from  a  setting  of  snow,  symmetri¬ 
cally  combined  and  grouped  ?  The  nearest  approach  to  J 
such  a  conspectus  may  be  seen  in  the  admirable  model  of 
Mont  Blanc  made  by  the  guides  Carrier — father  and  son — 
on  the  scale  of  three  inches  to  a  mile,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Hawtrey  at  St.  Mark’s  College,  Windsor.  But  here 
the  difficulty  is  to  conceive  the  disjointed  conical  spires  of  rock 
having  at  any  time  formed  members  of  one  homogeneous  scheme  or 
framework,  and  to  follow  the  ideal  network  of  lines  by  which  our 
author  draws  them  together  to  form  one  or  few  primary  crystalline 
summits.  The  effort  calls  for  much  strain  upon  the  imaginative 
powers  of  the  reader,  and  no  little  faith  in  the  insight  and 
steadiness  of  his  guide.  We  have  thus  far  been  able  to  seize  and  to 
expound  but  partially  M.  Viollet-le-Duc's  novel  and  ingenious 
system,  hoping  for  an  early  opportunity  of  treating  some  parts  of  it 
more  in  detail. 


FIELD  PATHS  AND  GREEN  LANES.* 

npiIE  author  of  these  Country  Walks,  having  spent  several  years 
-J-  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has,  since  his  return  to  ling- 
land,  found  a  peculiar  zest  in  visiting  on  foot  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  his  native  land.  Untravelled  folk  would  be  surprised,  as  we  were  j 
until  we  learnt  the  fact  in  a  pleasant  American  volume  called 
Winter  Sunshine,  by  the  author  of  Wake  Rohin,  to  discover  that  our 
American  cousins  have  none  of  our  taste  “  for  starting  off  across  | 
the  fields  or  along  paths  that  lead  to  charmed  spots,”  and  would 
not  even  walk  to  a  country  church  on  the  Sunday  if  they  could 
possibly  drive ;  but  the  discovery  goes  far  to  explain  the  en-  j 
thusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Jennings  seems  bent  upon  “enjoying  his  [ 
own  again.”  And  truly  he  has  before  him  the  most  inviting  as 
well  as  exhaustless  of  fields  ;  a  field  of  such  variety  that  to  see 
it  well,  teste  Mr.  Emerson,  would  need  a  hundred  years.  But, 
goinir  about  the  work  with  no  other  comrades  or  viatica  than 
“  the  Handbook  and  a  pocket  compass,”  with  your  railway- 
bearings  skilfully  mapped  in  the  mind,  and  with  an  eye  not 
only  to  the  scenery  and  greenery,  but  also  to  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  districts  visited,  it  would  be  strange  if  a  re¬ 
solute  man  of  fair  health  and  no  impediments  could  not  in  a 
short  time  give  a  pretty  fair  account  of  the  highways,  byways, 
resting-places,  and  shrines  of  England  and  Wales,  besides  laying  in 
a  stock  of  pleasant  recollections  for  the  aftertime.  And  though  for 
a  walking  expedition  a  companion  may  be  to  some  a  sine  ijud  non, 
there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Jennings’s  argument  that,  if  you 
trudge  along  unfettered,  you  can  get  the  country  folks  to  talk  to 
you,  “  though  they  are  as  shy  of  the  tourists  who  hunt  in  couples 
as  they  are  of  the  wild  man  who  flies  past  them  011  a  bicycle.” 

Our  author’s  first  walk  transports  us  to  that  strange  borderland 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Sussex  where  Rye  and  \\  inchelsea —  j 
the  Spithead  and  Portsmouth  of  six  centuries  back — signal  each 
other  from  hills,  with  three  miles  of  marsh  between  them.  The 
sea’s  encroachments  in  the  first  instance,  and  its  subsequent  retreat, 
have  so  altered  the  face  of  the  coast  that  where  now  sheep  and  cattle 
feed  in  the  wide  marshes  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  ruin  of 
Camber  Castle,  the  men  of  1624  remembered  four  hundred  tall 
ships  of  all  nations  lying  at  anchor.  Quiet  old  retreat  as  it  now 
is,  Winchelsea  asserts  a  little  of  its  former  importance  in  its  gates 
and  Court  hall,  its  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — of  which 

*  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes  :  being  Country  IPalks  chiefly  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  By  Louis  J.  Jennings.  Illustrated  with  Sketches  by  J.  W. 
Whympcr.  London :  John  Murray.  1877. 


only  the  old  chancel  remains,  and  which  is  worth  a  visit  for  tha 
sake  of  the  canopied  monuments  of  the  Alards  (early  wardens  of  the 
Cinque  Ports) — and  “the  Friars,”  where, alittleback  from  the  road, and 
in  a  garden  of  fine  ornamental  timber,  is  the  shell  of  the  choir  of  a  chapel 
to  the  \  irgin  terminating  in  an  apse.  Of  the  architectural  details 
of  church  and  friary  the  author  wisely  leaves  his  “  Murray  ”  to 
give  particulars,  which  may  be  supplemented  further  by  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys’s  illustrated  volume,  A  Quiet  Corner  of  England , 
published  about  two  years  ago  ;  and  he  does  not  note  that  “  the 
Friars”  was  of  old  the  residence  of  the  two  famous  highwaymen, 
the  Westons,  who  for  some  time  lived  there  in  decent  repute, 
though  they  came  eventually  to  the  gallows.  Of  course  they 
recall  to  the  mind  Thackeray’s  vivid  fragment  of  “  Denis  Duval”  ; 
and  if  we  cross  with  Mr.  Jennings  the  marsh,  embankment,  and 
swing-bridge  into  the  red-tiled,  church-crowned  town  of  Rye,  with 
its  antique  streets,  its  Ypres  tower,  its  church  of  mixed  Romanesque, 
transitional,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth-century  features,  and  its 
quaint  old  house  the  “  Mermaid,”  we  shall  be  introduced,  as  one 
more  “  lion  ”  of  the  old  place,  to  “  Peacock’s,”  as  Mr.  Jennings 
calls  it  (Murray  and  Champneys  read  “  Pocock's”),  the  old  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1636,  to  which  Thackeray  sends  young  Denis 
in  his  novel,  and  which  Mr.  Champneys  describes  as  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Renaissance  school.  At  Rye,  amidst  the  pews,  if 
not  the  tombs,  we  get  the  first  taste  of  our  author’s  way  of  cross¬ 
questioning  clerks  and  sextons,  which  elicited  inter  alia  a  plan 
of  “  levelling  upwards  ”  in  Rye  church,  such  as  some  thought  might 
have  served  the  turn  of  the  Irish  Church.  “  Why  not,”  said  the 
old  sexton,  “  make  half  the  Church  Protestant,  and  half  Roman 
Catholic  for  them  as  likes  it.  It’s  big  enough  for  all.”  Other 
such  philosophers  came  across  the  tourist  at  Wilmington 
and  elsewhere,  and  from  them  he  gathered  not  a  few  data 
of  Sussex  dialectic  peculiarities,  which  have  singular  counterparts 
in  American  English.  “  As  in  America,  the  most  hard  winged 
insects  are  commonly  called  ‘  bugs  ’ ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  lady-bug 
(lady-bird),  the  May-bug  (cockchafer),  the  June-bug  (the  green 
beetle),  and  so  forth.” 

We  can  but  glance  at  one  feature  of  the  walk  from  Hastings 
to  Bexhill — the  church  of  that  parish,  which  is  high  above  the 
surrounding  country,  and  famous  for  the  longevity  of  its  natives. 
One  might  doubt  the  story,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  several 
authorities,  attaching  to  a  painted  glass  window  formerly  in  this 
neglected,  but  not  unpicturesque,  church.  It  represented  Queen 
Eleanor  and  Henry  III.,  and  a  drawing  of  it  figures  as  the  frontis¬ 
piece  to  Horace  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.  Lord 
Ashburnham,  the  patron,  took  it  from  the  church  to  oblige  his 
friend,  in  whose  chapel  at  Strawberry  Hill  it  remained  till  his 
famous  sale,  where,  duly  ticketed,  it  fetched  some  30 1.  and  odd. 
Further  on  in  the  velume  we  read  of  the  queer  spiriting  away  of  a 
brass  of  the  priest  of  the  parish  at  Bletchingley,  in  Surrey,  be¬ 
tween  Redhill  and  Crowhurst.  It  disappeared  from  the  church 
on  an  occasion  when  the  clerk's  wife  had  trusted  the  keys  to  a 
stranger.  Some  years  afterwards  another  stranger  was  visiting 
the  church,  and  averred  that  he  had  bought  in  Soho  Square  the 
brass  fitting  that  particular  stone.  lie  volunteered  to  return  it, 
and  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  but — the  inscription  was  gone. 
We  spoke  just  now  of  Crowhurst  in  Surrey ;  but  Crowhurst  in 
Sussex  first  demands  a  word  of  notice.  The  village  of  Crow¬ 
hurst,  seen  on  the  hill  but  lost  when  you  get  below,  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  fork  of  the  road,  the  church  to  the  right  of  it.  It  is  a 
pleasant  old  church  with  a  grand  tower,  and  an  amazing  yew-tree, 
the  exact  measurement  of  which  at  five  feet  from  tho  ground  is 
26^  feet  in  girth.  The  top  alone  is  green — the  trunk  shattered 
and  hollow,  and  held  to  the  rest  of  the  tree  by  an  iron  hand.  The 
rival  yew  at  the  other  Crowhurst  girths  3 1  feet,  is  4)  feet  more 
than  the  Sussex  tree,  and  8  feet  more  than  the  largest  of  those 
at  Norbury.  Decandolle  would  compute  the  age  of  the  Sussex 
yew  at  1,200  years.  At  the  Sussex  Crowhurst  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  manor-house  (date  1250),  but  the  halo  of  antiquity  (apart 
from  the  yew)  is  considerably  dispelled  by  some  staring  red  and 
yellow  farmhouses  and  cottages.  In  the  traceries  of  the  church 
windows  and  the  tower-door  case  occurs  the  “  Pelham  Buckle,'’ 
an  achievement  commemorative  of  Sir  John  Pelham’s  part  in 
taking  the  French  King  at  Poictiers. 

The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Jennings  a  lively  guide  to  the  three 
grand  castles  of  revensey,  Hurstmonceaux,  and  Bodiam,  parti¬ 
cularly  if  he  here  avails  himself  of  the  supplementary  aid  of  his 
“  Murray.”  The  ancient  “  Anderida  ”  indeed  is  well  known  for  its 
British,  Roman,  and  Norman  associations  and  remains,  and  it  almost 
savours  of  sacrilege  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  author,  to  learn  that  in 
its  precinct,  the  village  of  Westham,  which  leads  up  to  the  castle, 
the  sound  of  axes  and  hammers  fairly  gutting  the  church,  whose 
aisle  and  chancel  date  back  to  Edward  IV.,  was  explained  on 
inquiry  by  the  ill-omened  croak  of  one  of  the  principal  actors, 
“  We  be  "a  restoring  of  uu.”  Along  Pevensey  High  Street  a 
read  of  five  and  a  half  miles  leads  ^across  a  low  marsh  to  what 
Mr.  Lower  calls  the  most  picturesque  castle  in  Sussex — namely, 
Hurstmonceaux — though  its  grand  entrance  is  less  picturesque 
than  that  of  Raglan  Castle,  and  is  a  child's  toy  to  the  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  Caerphilly.  Personally,  indeed,  we  prefer  Bodiam,  a  late 
fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth-century  structure,  in  its  lake-like 
moat,  to  the  Tudorized  half-country  house  at  Ilurstpierpoint. 
The  fine  old  park  trees  there  have  succumbed  to  the  gales  or 
the  auctioneer.  Mr.  Jennings  agrees  with  us  as  to  Bodiam, 
which  by  the  way  stands  three  and  a  half  miles  by  the  fields 
and  the  Rother  from  Robertsbridge  station,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
complete  moat,  and  the  delight  of  approaching  it,  past  the  fine 
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Early  English  church  of  Salehurst,  through  lanes  laiee-deep  in 
ferns  and  such  “  wildings  of  nature  ”  as  the  wild  yiolet,  cuckoo 
flower,  ladysmock,  and  primrose. 

There  is  a  weird  interest  attaching  to  Mayfield  Palace,  five  miles 
afield  from  Ticehurst  station,  the  scene  of  St.  Dunstan’s  adroit  use 
of  his  pincers  upon  Satan’s  nose,  resulting  in  the  Enemy  s  big  jump 
from  Mayfield  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  'the  waters  of  which  he 
imparted  their  chalybeate  flavour.  The  pincers  are  still  trea¬ 
sured  up — s@  a  Sister  proved  to  our  author — at  the  nunnery  which 
has  superseded  the  palace,  once  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Primates 
of  England,  and  now,  thanks  to  its  fine  bracing  air  and  the 
munificence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  peeress,  a  branch  or  cell  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Leonard’s.  Touchy  as  the  nuns  appear  to  be  of 
scepticism  as  to  the  pincers,  they  seem  to  have  lost  Dunstan’s 
hammer,  the  legend  as  to  which  is  due  to  the  early  fame  of  the 
iron  furnaces  at  Mayfield  and  this  part  of  Sussex.  The  large  Per¬ 
pendicular  church  of  Mayfield  is  worth  a  visit,  and  so  is  a  most 
curious  and  almost  perfect  timber  house  of  1 575 »  commemorated 
by  Mr.  Lower.  The  ruined  Archbishop’s  Hall  with  its  cross 
arches  of  stone  was  restored  by  the  younger  Pugin,  and  is  now  the 
nunnery  chapel.  In  the  walk,  too,  amidst  the  South  Downs  from 
Pulborough  Station,  on  the  line  from  Horsham,  are  one  or  two 
places  at  which  we  must  glance.  The  first  is  Parham,  a  pictu¬ 
resque  house,  with  its  grey  old  face  towards  the  downs,  amidst  a 
fine  well-timbered  park  of  oak  and  elm,  birch  and  white  thorn, 
ferns  and  rabbits.  The  interest  of  the  interior  centres  in  its  won¬ 
drous  store  of  varied  curiosities,  among  which  are  many  Coptic  and 
Syriac  MSS.,  and  a  book,  the  World  of  Wonders  (1607),  contain¬ 
ing  the  rare  autograph  of  Shakspeare,  collected  by  the  late  Lord 
Zouche,  better  known  as  Robert  Curzon.  Mr.  Jennings  failed  by 
some  mishap  to  see  these,  but  he  speaks  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lover  of  nature  of  the  celebrated  heronry  there,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  history  of  this,  as  given  in  Murray, 
is  very  curious.  The  herons  were  brought  in  James  I.’s  reign  from 
Coity  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  to  Penshurst.  Thence,  after  a 
sojourn  of  two  centuries,  they  migrated  to  Michel  Grove,  near 
Arundel,  eight  miles  from  Parham ;  and,  when  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  seventeen  years  ago,  bought  Michel  Grove,  pulled  down  4he 
house,  and  felled  one  or  two  trees,  the  birds  migrated  to  their 
present  home.  From  Parham,  the  seat  of  Lord  Zouche,  Mr. 
Jennings,  after  sleeping  at  Storrington,  pushed  upwards  in  the 
early  morning  under  a  sky  whose  countless  shadows  of  quaintest 
fleecy  clouds  reminded  him  of  Hawthorne’s  English  Notes,  as 
it  had  reminded  us  of  Mr.  Blackmore's  Alice  Lorraine,  to  the 
landmark  and  earthwork  of  Chanctonbury  Ring — it  is  said, 
of  Celtic  origin — capped  at  the  top  by  trees.  To  its  right  on  the 
plain  stands  Wiston  Manor,  the  beautiful  old  house  and  park 
of  the  Rev.  John  Goring,  and  the  home,  in  James  I.’s  reign, 
of  the  adventurous  Shirley  brothers,  one  of  whom  (Robert), 
sojourning  in  Persia,  married  and  brought  home  to  Wiston  a  fair 
Circassian  of  rank,  much  noticed  at  the  English  Court.  Their 
portraits  are  at  Petworth.  The  lady  died  in  a  Roman  nunnery  ; 
her  restless  spouse  in  Persia  after  all.  Novel-readers  will  recog¬ 
nize  in  this  Robert  Shirley  the  original  of  the  son-in-law  of  Prince 
Agasicles,  the  Eastern  sire  of  a  Jacobean  Loraine  of  Wiston,  and 
will  find  the  scenery  and  dialect  of  the  South  Down  coombes  given 
vividly  in  the  novel  above  referred  to.  Had  we  space,  we  should 
like  to  glance  at  Cuckfield  Place,  and  to  examine,  with  Mr.  Jennings’s 
help,  the  fatal  tree  of  the  ancient  lime  avenue  there ;  to  detain 
him  at  Pax  Hill  long  enough  to  prove  to  him  that  the  Elizabethan 
house  at  Pax  Hill  was  not — certainly  not  at  the  time  of  his  rambles, 
in  1 876 — sold  to  a  London  broker ;  and  to  accompany  him  on  another 
day  to  princely  Petworth.  Mr.  Jennings  would  have  had  the 
builders  pitch  the  mansion  three  miles  oil'  near  the  Prospect  Tower 
to  the  left  of  the  park,  but  the  older  founders  mostly  built  in 
the  valleys,  and  the  secret  of  the  site  in  this  case  is  perhaps  con¬ 
venient  contiguity  to  the  town.  Anon  we  are  transported 
into  Surrey  to  the  top  of  Leith  Hill,  with  its  once  grim  but 
now  smart  tower  and  magnificent  outlook  over  one  knows  not 
how  many  counties,  reached  by  a  road  past  John  Evelyn's 
“  Wotton,’'  which  the  author,  in  p.  168,  brings  within  the  limits  of 
a  summer  afternoon’s  excursion  to  the  jaded  Londoner.  There  is 
little  need  to  linger  at  modern  Wotton,  the  irregular  brick  mansion 
of  which  is  “  like  a  gentleman’s  house  turned  into  an  infirmary.” 
Another  walk,  to  Guildford,  over  the  hills,  opens  out  a  view  as 
winning,  if  not  so  extensive,  as  that  from  Leith  Hill,  “recalling," 
says  our  “  Murray,"  “  some  wide-sweeping  landscape  by  Rubens  or 
by  Turner,”  and  introducing  us  to  the  ancient  yew  trees  that  still 
mark  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  from  Southampton  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  ForCaterham,  Godaiming,  Reigate, 
Guildford,  Dorking,  their  environs,  walks,  and  rides,  on  which 
Mr.  Jennings  has  bestowed  some  of  his  best  descriptive  work,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages.  In  the  Reigate  day’s  walk,  by 
the  way,  come  the  house  and  borough  of  Gatton,  the  former  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  rather  ugly  building  with  a  great  fungus  growing 
out  of  the  middle  ” ;  the  latter  a  whilom  pocket-borough  of  Lord 
Monson’s  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  yet  lead  us  to  regret.  The 
day  is  not  so  far  off  when  “Gatton  and  Old  Sarum”were  as 
familiar  a  collocation  of  words  as  “  flesh  and  blood  ”  have  since 
become. 

Among  noteworthy  estates  and  parks  of  Surrey  a  word  or 
two  must  bo  spared  for  damp  and  sombre  Norburv,  with  its 
excellently  situated  house  and  park  of  three  hundred  acres  of 
various  timber,  as  well  as  its  famous  Druid’s  Grove  of  yews,  which 
Evelyn  and  Selby  fail  to  mention,  and  which  Mr.  Jennings  could 
not  see  without  an  order,  He  gives  the  measurements  of  several 


large  vews  and  larger  beeches ;  but  does  not  speak  of  the 
walnut-trees,  which  in  1713  are  said  by  Shoberl,  in  his  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  have  reached  the  number  of  forty 
thousand.  Albury  is  an  uninteresting  house  in  spite  of  Pugin’s 
manipulation,  in  a  region  of  Surrey  leading  towards  East  Horsley, 
lying  in  a  park  with  charms  of  its  own.  Its  chief  features  are 
the  (we  must  not  call  it  Irvingite)  cathedral  in  the  park,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  parish  church  of  possibly  Saxon  date.  Most 
charming  and  picturesque  of  the  trio  is  classic  Deepdene,  long 
the  residence  of  “Anastasius”  Hope,  a  domain  of  noble  trees, 
rich  glades,  and  deep  dells  of  fern  and  foxglove,  intersected 
with  paths  carpeted  with  thickest  moss.  The  parks  of  Chart  and 
Betchworth  (including  Box  Hill),  successively  annexed  by  the  Hope 
family,  make  this  domain  no  less  than  twelve  miles  in  circumference ; 
and  the  charming  variety  of  conifers  and  deciduous  trees  in  the  dell 
or  “  dene  ”  and  avenues,  is  only  rivalled  by  the  choice  collections 
of  pictures  and  statuary,  and  the  calm  stateliness  of  the  library. 
Here  we  must  t8ke  leave  of  this  very  pleasant  volume,  though 
its  concluding  chapters  cany  us  within  the  bounds  of  Kent  to 
Penshurst,  and  give  us  a  glimpse  also  of  the  banks  of  the  Wye 
from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Whymper’s  drawings  are  for  the  most  part  charming. 


DE  LACY’S  LECTURES.* 

WE  suppose  that  Leo  de  Lacy  is  the  real  name  of  somebody  at 
Chester :  at  least  we  are  bound  conventionally  to  assume 
that  it  is  so,  and  that  neither  the  Byzantine  name  nor  the  Norman 
surname  is  put  on  merely  as  lions’  skins  are  said  to  have  been  put 
on  in  ancient  fables.  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  then  is  essentially  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  class  of  people  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  set  everybody 
right ;  only  with  him  the  mission  takes  a  certain  preventive  or 
conservative  character ;  his  business  is  not  strictly  to  set  everybody 
right,  but  rather  to  keep  everybody  from  going  wrong.  Mr.  Leo 
de  Lacy  does  not,  like  most  of  his  class,  want  to  change  anything ; 
his  mission  is  to  keep  something  from  being  changed.  He  wishes  the 
pronunciation  of  Latin  which  is,  or  which  lately  was,  usual  in 
English  schools  to  be  preserved  with  no  change  at  all,  or  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  change.  If  we  have  rightly  made 
him  out,  he  will  allow  pater  and  mater  to  be  sounded  as  everybody 
out  of  England  sounds  them ;  and  that  is  all  that  he  will  allow. 
He  is  very  angry  with  all  those,  in  the  Universities  and  elsewhere, 
who  have  proposed  a  mode  of  pronunciation  more  like  that  of 
other  nations,  more  like  what  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
ancient  pronunciation  was.  He  is  not  only  angry  with  them,  but 
he  makes  very  merry  with  them.  He  tries  to  make  the  thing 
funny  by  printing  the  proposed  changes  with  the  most  grotesque 
combinations  of  letters  that  he  can  think  of,  and  he  supposes  that 
something  is  gained  or  proved,  that  a  point  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  made,  by  some  nonsense  called  a  “  Judicial  Summing-up  and 
Verdict.  ’  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  too  is  very  fond  of  dragging 
in  all  manner  of  things  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  hand,  if  only  they  are  thought  to  be  funny.  His 
sentences  moreover  give  us  some  of  tbe  queerest  and  most 
chaotic  pilings  together  of  words  which  we  have  seen  for 
a  long  while.  In  fact,  if  we  could  suppose  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  to  be 
anybody  but  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy7,  we  should  be  a  good  deal  reminded  by 
him  of  the  oracle  from  Weston-super-Mare  with  whom  we  had  to 
deal  a  few  weeks  back.  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy’s  tendencies  seem  to  be 
Irish  rather  than  West-Saxon ;  but  when,  in  discussing  Latin  pro¬ 
nunciation,  he  stops  to  discuss  the  practice  of  laymen  reading  the 
lessons  in  church,  and  to  tell  a  story  about  the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians  burning  a  copy  of  Humphrey  Clinker,  we  are  irresistibly 
reminded  of  a  late  Bampton  Lecturer. 

Anyhow,  if  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy7  has  but  small  Latin,  he  has 
y7et  less  Greek.  He  is  singularly7  unlucky  both  with  his  Greek 
accents  and  his  Latin  quantities.  If  there  are  any  boys  at 
Chester  who  learn  either  Latin  or  Greek  of  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy, 
the  language  which  they  carry  away  must,  one  would  think, 
be  something  like  French  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe,  or  like  the 
Babylonish  Greek  of  the  learned  Professor  who  amused  the  British 
Association  by  talking  of  “  Ckersonesus  Cimbrictts.”  Stratford  and 
Babylon  are  fairly  beaten  by  Chester,  when  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy 
marks  (p.  52)  veritas  as  having  a  short  e  and  (p.  127)  virtue 
as  having  a  short  u.  Greek  accents  are  often  a  snare  to 
those  who  only  write  them  and  make  no  use  of  them  in  sound ; 
but  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  is  specially  unlucky.  He  accentuates 
wrong ;  he  then  gives  a  list  of  errata,  and  therein  makes  the 
last  error,  if  not  worse  than  the  first,  at  any  rate  no  better. 
Very  little  certainly  is  gained  by  correcting  a dSAov,  etfsia,  and 
aviiy'ivaxTKeiv  into  tiheokov,  i'ldeco,  and  dvayivaxrxeev.  It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  is  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  Bishop 
Monk  was  when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Bentley.  It  seems  that  in 
Bentley’s  day  there  were  still  some  at  Cambridge  who  read  Greek 
so  that  a  Greek  would  have  understood  them.  All  that  Bishop 
Monk  could  find  to  say  on  this  most  important  and  interesting  fact 
was  that  they  must  have  made  some  strange  false  quantities.  Mr. 
Leo  de  Lacy7  also  evidently  never  heard  of  any  pronunciation  of 

*  De  Lacy's  Lectures.  Lecture  1.  The  Popular  View  of  the  recent 
University  Standard  of  Latin  Pronunciation.  Lecture  2.  The  Critical  View 
or  Analysis  of  the  same,  with  a  Judicial  Summing-up,  Verdict,  and  Substi¬ 
tute.  Lecture  3.  On  the  following  subjects : — 1.  The  Gerundive,  &c. 
2.  The  Imperative  Mood,  &c.  3.  On  certain  points  of  English  Ortho¬ 
graphy.  By  Leo  de  Lacy.  Chester :  Phillipson  &  Golder.  London : 
Griffith  &  Farrau.  1877. 
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Greek  but  that  which  is  taught  to  English  schoolboys.  He 
assumes  that  pronunciation  of  Greek  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
argue  between  different  ways  of  pronouncing  Latin.  Mr.  Leo 
de  Lacy  has  “  considered  most  carefully  ”  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  long  i,  and  “  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived,  after  much  thought,  is  that  we  should  steadily  cleave 
to  our  national  pronunciation.”  He  “  feels  quite  convinced  that 
even  if  the  change  were  confined  to  the  Latin,  Englishmen 
would  never  cease  to  regret,  when  reading  that  language,  the 
loss  of  a  sound  to  which  they  are  not  only  accustomed  but 
attached,  as  belonging  to  their  native  speech.”  Indeed  Mr. 
Leo  de  Lacy  shows  signs  that  he  is  not  fully  satisfied  even  with 
sounding  vinum  as  Englishmen  commonly  sound  it.  He  hints  at 
a  broader  sound,  “  the  soft  and  musical  ‘  O  moy  ’  of  Enin's  fair 
daughters  of  the  educated  class  ” — and  so  on  through  two  pages  of 
nonsense.  But  the  joke  is  that  one  of  his  arguments  is  that  “  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  sound  [the  long  diphthongal »]  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Greek,  imparting  to  it  a  fine  manly 
tone.”  So  in  another  place,  “  the  peculiar  grace  imparted  to  the 
Greek  language  by  such  words  as  Euphemia,  Euphrosyne,  &c.,  may 
have  affected  the  pronunciation  of  the  single  vowel  u  in  languages 
where  the  diphthong  is  of  rare  occurrence.”  The  object  now  is  the 
defence  of  our  pronunciation  of  long  Latin  u  like  our  own  pro¬ 
noun  you.  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  evidently  thinks  that,  if  the  fair 
daughters  of  Erin  sang  “  O  moy,”  a  fair  daughter  of  Hellas 
who  chanced  to  bear  the  name  of  Eat ppaa-vvrj  would  not  only 
sound  yoi  as  “  moy,”  but  would  recognize  herself  in  such  a 
collection  of  sounds  as  Yoofrdssinee.  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  is  fond  of 
quoting  all  manner  of  authors.  He  has  doubtless  read  of 
“  Euphemia  or  Effie  Deans.”  IIow  does  he  think  that  'Evcpypia 
got  shortened  into  Effie  ? 

Yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  is  not  always  so  stupid  or 
ignorant  as  he  might  seem  to  bo  from  these  specimens.  Even  in 
misunderstanding  things  he  now  and  then  stumbles  on  remarks 
which  have  a  certain  degree  of  point.  He  says  with  truth  that 
there  is  a  certain  difference  between  Roman  c  and  Greek  k.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  difference  in  their  history.  That  is,  Roman  c 
did  in  the  end  get  softened  in  certain  cases ;  Greek  k  keeps  its 
hard  sound  to  this  day.  It  is  indeed  absolutely  certain  that  the 
two  letters  practically  answered  to  one  another.  As  Cicero 
was  written  in  Greek  Kudpaiv,  and  as  the  sound  of  the  k  in 
Kuccpav  has  not  altered,  we  know  that  the  c  in  Cicero  was  hard.  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  symptoms  of  the  coming  softening  may  not 
have  shown  themselves  early,  even  while  Cicero  was  still  sounded 
hard.  It  was  so  in  the  change  of  the  Latin  v  from  our  w  to  our  v. 
In  certain  positions,  where  the  w  sound  was  hard  to  give,  the  v  came 
in  very  early.  Livius  was  AijStoy  ages  and  ages  before  0  had  displaced 
ou  at  the  beginning  of  words.  So  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  may  be  right 
in  pointing  to  the  words  where  c  is  doubled,  as  those  in  which  the 
change  began.  Double  c  in  Latin  is  much  more  common  than 
double  k  in  Greek,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  alternative  forms, 
as  Accius,  Attius.  And,  as  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  says,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  harsh  in  words  like  accipere  sounded  with  the  double  k  sound 
— both  letters  of  course  being  sounded,  as  in  Italian.  One  can  well 
believe  that  this  was  the  class  of  words  in  which  the  change  first 
began,  that  the  second  c  in  accipere  had  got  its  softer  sound  while 
Cicero  was  still  sounded  hard.  Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  again  has  odd 
views  as  to  the  declension  of  parcere,  whose  perfect  he  makes  parsi. 
So  he  is  of  course  quite  inaccurate  in  speaking  of  perfects  like  rami, 
mulsi,  visi,  semi  as  formed  by  changing  c,y,  d,  or  t  into  s.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  what  really  happens  is  the  omis.-uon  of  c,  <j,  d,  and 
t  before  si.  Yet  it  may  be  that  we  see  here  another  form  of  the 
softening  process  which,  by  another  application,  gave  c  and  g  their 
later  sounds  before  e  and  i.  So  again  Air.  Leo  de  Lacy  seems  to 
be  right  in  pitching  on  such  words  as  major  and  pejor  as  those 
which  illustrate  the  change  froinLatin  j — with  of  course  theGerman 
sound  oij — into  the  Italian  gi.  But  he  misunderstands  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  g  of  magnus  and  magis  is  not  changed  into  j  in  major  ; 
what  happens  is  that  the  g  is  left  out.  Magior  becomes  major  by 
that  kind  of  softening  of  the  g  which  is  often  heard  in  modern 
Greek,  and  in  English  too,  where  yett  and  yard  alternate  with 
gate  and  garth.  Mayis  itself  must  have  been  softened  in  the  same 
way  to  become  the  Trench  mais.  Yet  we  can  quite  believe  that 
it  was  in  words  where  gi,  di,  came  together  that  the  y  first  became 
the  Italian  gi.  We  can  believe  that  major  was  sounded  something 
like  maggiore  long  before  Julias  had  become  Giulio.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  Latin  jug  =  Teutonic  jock ,  yoke,  has  for  its 
Greek  cognate  (vy,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  Latin  Jovis  alongside 
of  Zeus,  A/s,  Tiro,  and  the  rest,  seem  to  point  to  still  earlier  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  same  way  on  the  part  of  Latin  j. 

Mr.  Leo  de  Lacy  again  has  a  better  right  to  be  heard  about 
Gerundives  and  Imperatives  than  he  has  when  he  is  making-  his 
“  J  udicial  Summing-up,”  or  talking  nonsense  about  Erin’s  fair 
daughters.  He  is  orthodox  too  about  “  Spelling  Reform,”  though 
he  ought  to  be  more  civil  to  Air.  Skeat.  So  he  has  what  is  really 
not  a  bad  essay  on  the  words  ending  in  -our,  where  he  fights 
strongly  for  keeping  the  o  in  honour  and  such  like.  Yet  even  here  Air. 
Leo  de  Lacy  is  followed  by  his  usual  ill  luck.  Arbour  he  connects 
with  French  arbre,  Latin  arbor  ( grbro  is  of  course  a  misprint). 
He  does  not  see  that  it  is  simply  the  same  word  as  harbour,  and 
therefore  what  he  calls  “from  the  Saxon.”  Armour  he  makes 
answer  to  French  armure  and  Latin  armor.  AVe  cannot  say  that 
we  ever  lighted  on  this  last  word  in  any  Latin  book.  Armure  is 
of  course  from  armatura,  and  if  the  spelling  of  armour  is  changed, 
it  should  become  armure  and  not  armor. 

All  this  nonsense  and  gross  blundering,  combined  with  certain 
glimmerings  of  acuteness,  makes  a  very  odd  mixture.  Is  Air.  Leo 


de  Lacy  one  of  the  class  of  “  seri  studiorum,”one  who  has  taken  up 
the  study  of  Latin  in  later  years,  and  who  has  learned  something 
about  the  language,  without  thoroughly  learning  the  language 
itself?  This  kind  of  knowledge  of  a  language  is  one  which  we 
'are  most  of  us  glad  to  possess  in  the  case  of  less  commonly  known 
languages,  as  it  is  found  to  be  practically  useful  for  many  purposes. 
But  those  whose  knowledge  goes  no  further  than  this  will  act 
wisely  if  they  keep  themselves  back  from  disputing  about  minute 
points  of  philology,  and  still  more  wisely  if  they  keep  themselves 
back  from  declaiming  against  those  who  understand  more  than 
themselves. 


“ cherry  ripe:”* 

“  /\  AIOUNTEBANK,”  says  Swift,  “  had  drawn  a  huge  assem- 
bly  about  him.  Among  the  rest,  a  fat,  unwieldy  fellow 
would  be  crying  out,  ‘  Lord !  wliat  a  filthy  crowd  is  hero !  Bless 
me  !  what  a  devil  has  raked  this  rabble  together !  ’  At  last  a 
weaver  that  stood  next  him  could  hold  no  longer.  ‘  A  plague 
confound  you,’  said  he, 1  for  an  overgrown  sloven  ;  and  who,  in  the 
devil’s  name,  I  wonder,  helps  to  make  up  the  crowd  half  so  much 
as  you  yourself  ?  Don’t  you  consider  that  you  take  u-p  more  room 
with  that  carcase  than  any  five  here  ?  Bring  it  to  a  reasonable 
compass,  and  be  d — n’d,  and  then  I'll  engage  we  shall  have  room 
enough  for  us  all.’”  This  story  came  back  to  our  memory  as  we 
read  the  abuse  that  the  author  of  this  novel  pours  on  “  this 
nineteenth  century  of  ours — this  age  of  mental  fog  and  obscu¬ 
rity,”  as  she  calls  it,  “  in  which  we  make  haste  to  pull  down 
all  the  grand  old  landmarks,  and  call  good  evil  and  evil  good.” 
The  age,  indeed,  has  its  blots.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  of  its 
blots  is  the  school  of  novelists  to  which  this  writer  belongs.  She 
wants,  it  would  seem,  to  mend  the  times.  Let  her  cease  to  write, 
and  she  will  have  done  something.  This  rabble  of  writers  that  has 
been  raked  together  is  unhappily  too  large  to  be  easily  lessened ; 
but  a  beginning  can  be  made,  and  no  one  can  with  greater  reason 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  beginning  than  an  author  who  has  still 
enough  good  sense  left  her  to  see  the  evil  of  the  days  on  which 
she  has  fallen. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  fog  over  this  age,  though  we  should 
hesitate  to  call  it  a  mental  fog.  Neither  the  writers  nor  the 
readers  of  such  novels  as  Cherry  Ripe,  in  whatever  fog  and  obscu¬ 
rity  they  may  unhappily  be  wrapped,  have  much  to  do  with 
what  is  mental.  The  air  in  which  they  move  is  gross  indeed  when 
they  find  their  pleasure  in  writing  or  reading  stories  of  vicious  life 
and  of  coarse  animal  natures.  These  stories  are  written  for  law  tastes 
and  for  mean  understandings.  There  is  a  tawdriness  of  words  and 
of  sentiments  about  them  which  is  not  a  little  like  the  tawdriness 
of  ornament  that  so  well  suits  the  women  whose  deeds  they  com¬ 
monly  celebrate.  Look  through  this  finery  and  there  is  nothing 
but  folly  seen  beneath.  Words  are  heaped  upon  words,  substan¬ 
tives  are  added  to  substantives,  and  adjectives  are  doubled  and 
trebled.  Epithets  are  strung  together  like  so  many  onions  on  a 
rope.  Of  the  morality  of  these  books  we  need  not  say  much.  It 
is  worthy  of  the  style;  low  in  tone  ;  often  indelicate  in  suggestion, 
if  not  in  expression ;  sometimes  worse.  We  are  not  speaking 
specially  of  the  book  before  us  ;  but  it  is  a  specimen — we  do  not 
say  a  particularly  bad  specimen— of  a  bad  class.  There  are 
worse  books  of  the  sort ;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  read  in  a  story 
from  a  woman's  pen  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  describing 
the  conditions  under  which  a  married  woman  may  most  surely 
make  herself  attractive  to  other  men  than  her  husband : — 

Flora  Dundas  might  be  a  very  lovely  and  charming  woman  to  flirt  with 
at  home,  or  on  the  quiet,  but  in  public — no,  thank  you  !  She  had  an  awk¬ 
ward  knack  of  attracting  general  attention  to  herself,  of  conducting  her 
flirtations  in  the  broadest  light  of  day,  so  that  all  who  ran  might  read,  and 
men  as  a  rule  prefer  a  little  secrecy  about  the  matter,  and  are  far  oftener 
found  faithful  to  the  plain  married  woman,  whose  behaviour  is  irreproach¬ 
able  abroad,  than  to  the  imprudent  beauty  who  has  thrown  the  challenge 
down  to  society,  with  a  foolhardy  defiance  that,  by  some  curious  process  of 
reasoning,  she  justifies  by  the  name  of  courage. 

The  author  of  Cherry  Ripe  attacks  “  maudlin,  unhealthy  senti¬ 
ment.”  Why,  her  hook  is  full  of  it;  and  there  is  something 
especially  offensive  in  the  sudden  turn  from  maudlin,  unhealthy 
sentiment  to  still  unhealthier  descriptions  of  an  “  imprudent  ” 
married  woman  like  this  Airs.  Dundas.  Charles  Surface  was 
had  enough ;  hut  Joseph  Surface,  when  he  took  to  moralizing, 
was  indeed  hateful.  Not,  however,  that  “hateful”  is  the  right 
term  for  a  book  of  this  kind.  There  is  too  much  silliness  about 
it  for  it  to  be  hateful.  The  author  has  clearly  such  a  relish  her¬ 
self  for  the  big  words  and  fine  sentences  which  she  expects,  and 
with  reason  no  doubt,  her  readers  to  relish  also,  that  indignation 
gives  place  to  other  feelings.  It  almost  passes  belief  that  any 
educated  person — even  the  author  of  a  modern  novel  in  three 
volumes — should  he  silly  enough  to  write  down,  nay,  to  put 
into  print  and  to  publish  to  the'  world,  that  a  “  ladder  leaned 
with  a  rakish  air,  as  though  it  had  given  over  work  for  the 
day,  and  was  enjoying  itself.”  But  this  writer  is  not  content 
with  the  ladder.  She  goes  a  step  lower  and  makes  a  basket 
“execute  various  hops  and  skips  of  a  jubilant  character,  finally 
whisking  itself  out  of  sight  iu  an  ecstasy  of  bobs  that  suggested 
‘Good-by,  and  thank  you.’”  What  a  basket  drawn  by  a 
string  up  a  wall  may  suggest  to  some  minds  it  is  impossible  to 
guess.  The  height  of  silliness  is  attained  by  those  who  not  only 
have  silly  suggestions  made  to  their  own  minds,  but  publish 

*  “  Cherry  Ripe!”  A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  “ Cornin’  Thro’  the 
Rye,”  “  The  Token  of  the  Silver  Lily.”  3  vols.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1878. 
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them  to  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  make  so  much  of  the  ladder  and  the  basket, 
she  can  fill  more  than  two  page3  with  a  cock — his  “  derisive 
cock-a-doodle-do,”  and  his  “  evident  intention  of  taking  one  of  his 
unauthorized  and  vagabond  rambles.”  Descriptions  such  as 
this  in  which  the  cock  appears  are  called,  we  believe,  word- 
painting.  They  are  the  invention  of  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
which  the  author  so  vehemently  abuses,  and  are  very  convenient 
for  making  a  very  small  matter  fill  a  very  large  space.  They  are 
like  the  wind  with  which  a  bladder  is  blown  out  till  it  is  large 
enough  to  make  a  foot-ball.  They  are  also  like  the  rubbish  that 
is  used  to  add  weight  to  calico  and  silk  stuli’s.  Authors  use  them 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Biggar,  in  making  his  speeches,  uses 
the  Blue  Books ;  and  rational  readers  value  them  about  as  highly  as 
Mr.  Biggar’s  audience  values  his  extracts.  There  must,  however, 
be  not  a  small  number  of  readers  who  have  a  real  liking  for  these 
tawdry  descriptions.  “  The  ruck  of  breathing  automata,”  to 
adopt  the  author’s  own  language,  must  have  a  certain  relish  for 
a  “noble  panoply  of  words,”  again  to  quote  the  same  authority. 
We  all  talk  about  the  weather.  It  must  be  a  pleasing  surprise  to 
some  people  to  find  in  what  very  big  words  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
a  fine  day.  We  all  notice  now  and  then  that  the  moon  is  shining 
through  the  clouds.  The  author  of  Cherry  Ripe  knows  how  to  puli' 
out  such  a  simple  fact  as  this  into  language  that  must  sound  very 
fine  to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  never  trouble  themselves  with 
the  meaning  of  words.  “  The  moon,”  she  says,  “  showed  as  a  gentle 
and  benignant  spirit  amidst  the  wrack  of  clouds  that  scudded 
like  phantom  snow-drifts  across  the  sky.”  The  moon,  wonder¬ 
ful  to  relate,  shone  the  next  night  also.  On  that  night, 
however,  “  it  washed  one-half  of  the  world  all  over  with 
liquid  pearl.”  Another  evening,  “  a  night-bird  whirled  past — 
out  of  the  soft  twilight;  a  night-wind  came  sighing  and  whis¬ 
pering,  toying  with  the  few  precious  flowers  brought  by  Drue.” 
To  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  silent  flight  of  night  birds 
“  whirled  ”  sounds  a  strange  word  to  apply  to  it.  The  sighing,  whis¬ 
pering,  and  toying  of  the  wind  are  far  too  commonly  worked  up 
nowadays  to  raise  in  the  reader  any  sensation  at  all.  The  heroine 
on  one  occasion  goes  out  into  the  fields  and  begins  to  pick  flowers. 
How  much  the  author  can  make  of  flower-picking  the  following 
sentence  will  show : — “  She  discovered  a  slender  Aaron's  rod,  but 
feared  to  approach,  much  less  gather  it,  since  it  was  the  swaying 
centre  of  a  swarm  of  eager  bees,  who  ruthlessly  sucked  the  sweet¬ 
ness  from  out  of  its  golden  blossoms.”  These  are  but  instances  of 
pages  and  pages  that  are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  descriptions. 
It  is  such  dull  nonsense  as  four  persons  out  of  five  could  be  taught 
to  write,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  them. 
It  requires  no  more  observation  of  nature  and  no  more  knowledge 
of  art  than  are  needed  to  fit  the  apprentice  to  a  village  painter  to 
paint  the  Bed  Lion  or  the  Black  Bull  on  the  signboard  of  the 
village  inn. 

Modern  though  this  descriptive  kind  of  writing  is,  the  use  of 
big  words  in  which  these  artists  delight  is  old  enough.  Dor  that 
kind  of  folly  the  present  century  is  certainly  not  to  blame.  For 
many  a  long  year’  have  foolish  writers  thought  it  fine  to  bring  in,  as 
the  present  author  does,  a  youth,  a  horse,  and  fly,  only  to  show  that 
in  the  next  line  they  can  be  called  “  the  biped,  quadruped,  and 
conveyance.”  Modern  writers  have  not  been  content  merely  to 
follow  the  older  writers  in  the  fineness  of  their  words.  The}-  have 
invented  a  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own.  Thus  the  heroine  of  Cherry 
Ripe  beheld  the  wicked  hero  “  with  a  sudden  stouud  of  glad¬ 
ness.'’  A  paroquet  “  elected  to  make  a  sudden  dash  at  the  man's  arm 
and  swarm  up  his  shoulder.”  Nay,  the  writer  even  makes  “  Provi¬ 
dence  elect  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  favour  of  life,  yet  with  so  nig¬ 
gard  a  hand  that  scarcely  could  the  man  be  said  to  be  saved.”  In 
another  passage  she  writes  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  an  October 
afternoon  “  strike  one  with  a  sense  of  tingling  and  warmth.”  One 
trick  of  these  writers  is  to  double  all  their  words.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  an  October  afternoon  strike 
with  a  sense  of  warmth  ;  they  must  strike  with  a  sense  of  tingling 
also.  Thus  also  the  beginnings  of  love  are  compared  “  to  the  first 
seedling  shoot  of  that  which  in  time  should  become  a  stately 
flower.”  Now  a  seedling  is  “  a  plant  reared  from  the  seed.’’  But 
when  a  writer  talks  about  “  seeking  to  wrest  its  yet  unborn  secret 
of  colour  and  perfume”  from  a  seed  in  the  earth,  she  thinks  it  need¬ 
ful  early  in  the  sentence  to  get  into  fine  words,  so  that  her  readers 
may  not  be  alive  to  the  nonsense  that  she  is  writing.  At  times 
she  varies  her  fine  writing  by  her  slang,  at  times  by  her  bad 
Drench.  Thus  she  writes  of  “  the  whip  who  tooled  his  four-in- 
hand,”  and  she  quotes  the  Frenchman’s  witty  definition  of  line 
passion — “  une  (sic)  grande  (sic)  caprice  enflammee  (siei)  par  des 
obstacles.”  She  goes  to  history  for  her  illustrations,  and  to 
biography  also.  She  brings  in  Henry  VIII.  and  his  six  wives 
u  all  waiting  to  have  their  heads  cut  off.”  It  is  clear  that  she 
believes  that  they  all  did  have  their  heads  cut  off;  for  she  asks  : — 
“  Did  these  murdered  queens  come  stepping  softly  to  his  side  when 
he  lay  a-dying  ?  ”  Though  one  of  the  heroes  of  her  story  is  a 
profligate  scoundrel,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  she  does  not  admire 
Henry  VIII.  “  He  was  but  a  sorry  knave  after  all,  in  spite  of  his 
kingly  air  and  presence,”  is  the  verdict  with  which  she  dismisses 
him.  The  hero  gave  the  heroine  “  credit  for  being  an  apt  disciple 
of  Miss  Porter.”  “  Who  was  Miss  Porter?”  she  asked.  “  Don't 
you  know  ?  ”  “  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson  (apropos  of  his  marriage 

with  that  lady),  “  it  was  a  love-match  on  both  sides.”  Our 
author  had  better  add  a  Boswell  to  her  library  and  learn  who  it 
was  that  Johnson  did  marry.  She  may,  as  she  turns  over  the 
leaves,  chance  to  light  on  the  passage  where  Johnson  says, 
“  Depend  upon  it  no  woman  is  the  worse  for  sense  and  knowledge.” 


;  Had  we  any  chance  of  reaching  the  sort  of  readers  for  whom 
I  Cherry  Ripe  is  written,  we  would  beg  of  them  to  turn  this  saying 
over  in  their  minds  when  next  they  are  thinking  of  sending  to  the 
circulating  library  for  a  novel  of  the  season. 


AMONG  THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE.* 

rinilESE  notes  of  Mr.  Bose  on  the  Spanish  people  are  scarcely 

J-  inferior  in  interest  to  his  Untrodden  Spain ,  although  he 
goes  over  very  similar  ground  in  both.  The  fact  is  that  his 
subject  is  singularly  picturesque  and  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  few  Englishmen  can  have  mastered  it  so  thoroughly  as 
Mr.  Bose  lias  done.  He  has  mixed  familiarly  with  the 
Spanish  lower  orders,  lived  their  life,  shared  their  meals,  and 
invited  their  confidence.  He  seems  to  have  learned  their 
language  in  its  dialects  so  thoroughly  as  partly  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  his  own  ;  at  least  so  he  once  remarks  half  apologetically, 
although,  excepit  perhaps  from  some  occasional  word  which  appears 
to  have  been  coined  for  his  purpose,  we  should  scarcely  have 
detected  it.  But  we  cannot  conscientiously  say  much  for  his 
literary  arrangement.  The  desultory  articles  are  rambling  and  very 
frequently  repeat  themselves,  and  they  give  us  the  idea  of  having 
been  thrown  together  without  comparison  or  revision,  or  anv 
regard  to  a  general  scheme.  Some  of  them  indeed  we  recognize  as 
reprints  of  letteis  which  we  liked  in  the  Times,  although  the  author 
makes  no  reference  to  the  circumstance  either  on  his  title-page  or 
in  his  preface.  But  we  may  be  content  to  overlook  any  literary 
shortcomings  in  consideration  of  what  is  valuable  and  curious  in 
the  volumes. 

Mr.  Bose’s  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  two  other  Englishmen  whom  we  regard  as 
the  most  trustworthy  authorities  on  the  matter.  Like  Mr.  Ford 
and  Mr.  Borrow  he  sets  small  store  by  the  blue  blood  that  runs 
in  the  veins  of  highborn  hidalgoes,  and  he  holds  the  trading  classes 
almost  as  cheaply.  He  denounces  the  aristocracy,  of  whom  he 
professes  to  know  very  little  personally,  as  effete,  selfish,  and 
bigoted  ;  the  trading  classes  as  indolent,  unpatriotic,  and  corrupt. 
The  superior  clergy  have  many  of  the  vices  of  the  nobility,  and 
even  the  priests  who  have  sprung  from  the  people  take  a  narrow^ 

:  and  grovelling  view  of  their  duties,  and  too  often  set  their  flocks 
i  a  scandalous  example.  The  consequence  is  that  the  people  have 
been  left  to  themselves,  and  it  says  much,  according  to  Mr.  Bose, 
for  their  natural  nobility  of  character  that  they  show  such 
a  preponderance  of  estimable  qualities.  lie  sketches  and  colours 
their  portraits  with  a  friendly  yet  discriminating  hand,  though  his 
partiality  makes  large  excuse  for  their  failings.  We  may  sum  up 
his  deliberate,convictions  by  saying  that  they  have  warm  hearts 
and  warmer  tempers,  and  that  until  very  lately  they  have  been 
brutally  uneducated.  They  possess  in  generous  superabundance 
the  charity  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  They  are  always  ready 
to  help  each  other  in  their  difficulties,  and  the  greater  the  poverty 
or  misery,  the  readier  the  overflow  of  sympathy.  While  the  long- 
descended  noble  or  wealthy  merchant  will  place  himself  and  his 
house  ostentatiously  at  your  disposal,  in  the  confidence  that  your 
knowledge  of  society  will  prevent  your  taking  him  at  his  word, 
hospitality  is  a  genuine  virtue  with  those  who  have  but  little  for 
themselves.  The  peasant  at  his  rough  meal  by  the  roadside,  nay, 
the  very  convict  in  the  yard  of  the  prison,  will  press  upon  you  a 
share  of  his  olla,  and  be  flattered  by  your  accepting  it  and  hurt  by 
your  refusal.  Among  themselves,  the  dregs  of  the  people  have 
almost  fantastic  ideas  of  honour.  Not  only  will  the  accomplice  of 
a  crime  decline  to  give  up  his  companions,  although  assured  that 
the  penalty  of  his  refusal  will  be  a  longer  sentence  for  himself, 
but  the  victim  of  some  most  brutal  atrocity  will  be  equally  silent 
as  to  his  enemy.  It  is  true  that  he  will  not  carry  his  Christianity 
to  the  point  of  practising  forgiveness.  On  the  contrary,  while  de¬ 
clining  to  come  to  the  help  of  justice,  he  takes  care  to  make  the 
candid  avowal  that  he  means  to  right  himself.  And  this  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  national  trait  leads  us  on  to  the  darker  side  of  his  character, 
lie  is  fearfully  passionate  and  relentlessly  revengeful.  Even  now, 
although  a  succession  of  penal  codes  has  been  passed  against  the  prac¬ 
tice,  every  Spanish  man,  and  not  a  few  of  the  women,  carry  respec¬ 
tively  in  their  sashes  or  garters  those  long,  scimitar-shaped  knives 
which  are  held  fast  open  by  a  spring.  At  the  slightest  provocation 
the  knife  flies  out,  and  the  sight  of  his  enemy’s  blood  only  seems 
to  aggravate  the  rage  of  the  assailant.  Stab  follows  rapidly  upon 
stab,  so  that  the  savage  assault  most  commonly  becomes  a  murder. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  gaols  are  men  who 
were  worthy  enough  fellows  in  their  way  till  they  lost  their  heads  in 
some  moment  of  excitement  and  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  neighbour.  The  Spaniard  is  no  drunkard,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  that  he  is  not,  for,  were  he  in  the  habit  of  inflaming  his  blood 
with  liquor,  the  race  would  very  speedily  exterminate  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  a  great  water-drinker,  though  he  loves  his  early  cup 
of  aguardiente  to  keep  out  the  chill  of  the  morning  air,  and  does 
not  object  on  a  feast-day  to  a  draught  of  the  wine  of  the  country. 
But  Mr.  Bose,  much  as  he  likes  the  Spaniard,  can  say  nothing 
in  favour  of  his  manner  of  speech  :  and  indeed  travelling  in  Spain 
would  be  impossible  to  English  ladies  if  they  were  deeply  versed  in 
the  brutalities  of  the  vernacular.  For  the  peasant  or  the  artisan, 
though  he  may  be  most  respectable  according  to  his  lights,  will 
interlard  his  everyday  language  with  the  most  blasphemous  oaths 
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and  the  most  loathsome  obscenity,  being  all  the  time  in  the  best  , 
of  tempers,  and  merely  indulging  in  these  flowers  of  speech  from  1 
force  of  habit.  That  this  should  be  the  custom  speaks  volumes  j 
in  respect  to  the  delicacy  of  the  women  who  listen  to  it  all  as  a  j 
matter  of  course.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rose  relates  a  variety  of 
anecdotes  to  prove  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  female  affection. 
When  a  Spanish  girl’s  heart  is  won,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  won  for 
ever.  Weeping  wives  and  sweethearts  gather  round  the  gratings 
of  the  prisons,  bringing  food  which  they  can  ill  spare  or  delicacies 
which  they  can  ill  afford  to  supplement  the  fare  of  the  establishment. 
And  the  first  thought  of  a  woman  when  her  husband  has  been  con¬ 
victed  will  be  to  sell  off  her  wretched  bits  of  furniture,  of  which 
her  poor  neighbours  will  readily  relieve  her,  that  she  may  follow 
him  to  the  distant  presidio  where  he  is  to  drag  his  chains  and 
serve  out  his  sentence.  Thus  the  bulk  of  crime  in  Spain  is  very 
much  an  affair  of  temperament;  and  consequently  crimes  of 
violence  must  always  be  more  or  less  rife  there.  But  education 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase  of  late  years ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  effect  something  in  the  way  of  reform  by 
inculcating  some  notions  of  morality  and  habits  of  self-control. 

As  a  corollary  to  those  foibles  of  the  Spanish  character  which 
are  perpetually  embroiling  the  people  with  the  law,  Mr.  Rose  has 
much  to  say  about  prison  discipline  and  the  criminal  tribunals. 
He  complains  strongly  of  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  justice. 
The  judges  are  miserably  paid  and  frequently  changed ;  consequently 
their  work  is  done  in  an  indolent  and  slovenly  way,  while  they 
must  often  be  amenable  to  corrupt  influences.  Time  after  time  a 
suspected  person  is  remanded,  and  sometimes  when  his  case  is  on 
the  point  of  being  settled  he  learns  that  the  judge  has  been  replaced 
by  another,  and  that  the  whole  affair  has  to  be  begun  over  again. 
Meanwhile  he  is  submitting  to  the  privations  of  the  common  gaol 
and  being  contaminated  in  the  society  of  the  worst  of  criminals. 
Theoretically  the  prison  arrangements  are  by  no  means  bad,  and 
their  most  obvious  defect  is  the  neglect  of  effective  supervision. 
There  is  no  solitary  confinement,  unless  by  way  of  occasional  pun¬ 
ishment,  or  when  the  culprit  has  influential  connexions  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  a  room.  Mr.  Rose  is  of  opinion,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  he  is  right,  that,  with  so  impressionable  and  sociable  a 
people,  segregation  in  cells  would  lead  in  many  cases  to  insanity. 
But  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  leave  a 
hundred  or  so  of  prisoners  to  their  own  devices,  with  no  other 
restraint  than  the  presence  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  of 
their  number  who  are  appointed  to  keep  order  as  “  imaginary 
sergeants.”  We  can  easily  understand  that  there  should  be  a 
frightful  deal  of  bullying,  and  that  the  weakest  and  least  guilty 
must  go  to  the  wall.  But  Mr.  Rose  speaks  well  of  the  gaolers  and 
turnkeys,  and  if  they  do  not  abuse  their  authority  the  fact  is  very 
much  to  their  credit.  The  diet  varies,  but  in  most  places  it  seems 
to  be  fairly  plentiful ;  and,  although  the  Spaniards  are  large  eaters, 
they  are  never  much  spoiled  by  luxury.  It  is  only  exceptionally, 
as  in  the  convict  establishments  in  Africa,  which  Mr.  Rose 
describes  as  dens  of  horror,  that  the  commissariat  contractor  abuses 
his  trust  and  makes  money  out  of  the  prisoners’  necessities,  when 
of  course  the  gaolers  must  be  bribed  into  complicity.  The  rooms 
are  spacious  and  lofty,  but  the  bedding  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
shows  the  Spartan  simplicity  of  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  that 
hardly  any  of  the  prisoners  have  more  than  a  single  suit  of  clothes, 
although  they  are  permitted  to  have  free  communication  with  their 
friends.  What  with  the  cold  in  winter,  and  the  heat  and  the  swarms 
of  vermin  in  the  summer,  their  sufferings  must  be  severe  enough  ; 
and  another  thing  that  presses  with  cruel  severity  on  criminals  is  the 
arbitrary  way  in  which  they  are  distributed  after  conviction.  Thus 
a  man  who  has  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  semi-tropical 
heat  of  Andalusia  is  sent  off  to  serve  his  time  in  some 
northern  prison  like  Valladolid  or  Alcala,  where  he  is  exposed  to 
the  bitter  rigour  of  the  winter.  An  order  of  this  kind  is  simply 
tantamount  to  a  sentence  of  death ;  for  he  is  almost  sure  to 
succumb  slowly  to  the  cold,  if  he  is  not  carried  off  more  quickly 
by  pulmonary  complaints.  But  there  is  one  point  in  Spanish 
prison  administration  which  might  be  advantageously  imitated  by 
ourselves.  When  the  convicts  are  set  to  work,  it  is  invariably  to 
remunerative  labour.  When  a  man  has  learned  a  trade,  he  follows 
it ;  if  he  knows  no  trade,  he  is  taught  one.  And,  after  deduction 
made  for  his  keep,  the  surplus  profits  are  handed  over  to  him  for 
pocket-money,  when  of  course  he  expends  in  food  or  cigarettes 
what  he  does  not  gamble  away. 

We  believe  that  we  have  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  book,  and 
given  special  attention  to  the  subjects  with  which  Mr.  Rose 
chiefly  concerns  himself.  But  what  we  may  call  the  promiscuous 
chapters  are  all  well  worth  reading,  since  the  writer’s  heart  is 
evidently  in  them,  and  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  he  is 
writing  about.  He  takes  us  from  great  seaports  like  Cadiz  and 
Alicante  into  remote  towns  in  the  country  and  the  mining  districts. 
He  gives  us  glimpses  at  the  lives  of  provincial  priests  and  well-to- 
do  peasants :  he  tells  us  about  the  soldiers  and  the  civil  guards  ; 
he  reports  the  talk  of  the  rough  working-men  with  whom  he 
“  foregathered  ”  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  We  have  only 
to  repeat  in  conclusion  that  perhaps  no  English  writer  can  ever 
have  done  Spain  more  conscientiously  ;  for  he  owns,  with  no  false 
shame,  that  his  poverty  as  well  as  his  will  compelled  him  to  live 
iu  the  humblest  manner,  and  make  his  repasts  with  muleteers  and 
fishermen.  Yet  withal  he  judges  his  promiscuous  companions  in 
the  true  temper  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  chief  fault  we 
have  to  find  is  that  to  which  we  have  already  adverted — that 
sometimes  his  partiality  for  them  carries  him  away. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

lyVi  UST  (Translated  by  T.  J.  Arnold,  F.S.A.  Stroeffer,  Munich  ; 

Ilachette,  and  Fine  Art  Society,  London),  with  illustrations 
by  Herr  Liezen  Mayer,  is  perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  work 
of  the  season.  Mr.  Arnold’s  translation  is  fluent,  perhaps  too 
colloquial,  as  when  he  makes  the  poet  say  that  the  public  has 
“  read  an  awful  deal.”  He  is  also,  we  presume,  the  guilty  author 
of  the  atrocious  practice  which  styles  Gretchen  “  Maggy.”  Herr 
Liezen  Mayer's  designs  were  discussed  at  length  in  these  columns 
a  short  time  ago  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  make  any  further- 
criticism  upon  them.  As  a  gift-book  in  its  popular  kind,  this 
splendid  edition  of  Faust  is  not  to  be  excelled,  and  the  binding 
and  paper  are  worthy  of  the  designs  which  they  set  off. 

The  Mediterranean  Illustrated  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons)  takes  us 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  “  the  flood  of  the  fleece  of  gold.”  The 
Mediterranean,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  is  the  thing  in  the  world  best 
worth  seeing,  the  centre  of  all  the  ancient  civilizations.  As  far  as 
woodcuts  may,  the  designs  revive  the  memory  of  the  Alhambra, 
of  the  Riviera,  and  of  Athens,  where  (p.  244)  the  tower  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  and  his  accomplices  overthrew  is  still  standing.  Sicily, 
Rome,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  are  not  neglected,  and  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  represented  in  a  drawing  of  some  cleverness. 

The  Rhine  (G.  C.  T.  Barkley.  Bickers  and  Son)  is  a  book  of 
the  same  class,  translated  from  the  German,  and  illustrated  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  on  the  wood  by  German  artists.  We 
begin  with  the  Rheinwald  glacier,  with  the  slender  thread  of  water 
which  becomes  the  most  famous  of  European  rivers,  fabulosm 
amnis.  There  is  no  word  but  “  weird,”  that  overworked  term,, 
for  the  design  of  the  gloomy  lake  Toma.  The  “  city  gate  of 
Ilanz  ”  is  a  very  interesting  group  of  trees,  gables,  and  ancient 
portals.  Rheineck  (p.  24)  isareally  remarkable  sketch,  the  perspective 
and  the  distance  being  managed  with  a  skill  not  too  usual  iu  this 
class  of  art.  The  sunset  view  of  Costanz  is  well  worth  lingering- 
over,  and  there  is  a  most  quaint  reproduction  of  an  old  sketch  of 
John  Iluss  at  the  stake.  The  martyr  is  in  an  attitude  of  quiet 
contemplation.  M.  Gustave  Dor<5  might  envy  the  grotesque  horror 
of  the  scene  “  After  the  Battle  on  the  Rhine  Bridge  ”  (p.  39).  A 
moonlit  view  of  Schaffhausen  shows  that  effects  which  seem 
peculiar  to  etching  can  be  legitimately  got  on  the  wood.  Wald- 
shut  (p.  49)  rather  disappoints  us,  as  the  town  offers  more  charac¬ 
teristic  points  of  view ;  but  Lauffenburg  will  please  even  those  who 
are  devoted  to  the  beautiful  engraving  in  Modern  Painters.  There 
is  much  skill  in  the  composition  which  is  crowned  by  the  spires  of 
Basel.  At  this  point,  these  too  successful  drawings  awaken  a 
nostalyie  which  makes  the  critic  close  the  volume  if  he  is  not  to 
pass  the  rest  of  the  day  tracking  the  Rhine  through  all  her  forests  and 
storied  towns.  We  have  very  great  pleasure  in  recommending  this 
interesting  itinerary,  and  these  attractive  and  picturesque  drawings, 
which  have  real  feeling  aud  novelty,  and  refresh  the  eye  and  mind 
with  memories  of  the  free  German  Rhine. 

Picturesque  Europe  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)  is,  we  fancy,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  series  of  papers  which  we  noticed  last  year.  Here 
we  are  taken  to  Balmoral,  Kenilworth,  Norham  Castle — less  fair 
than  in  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum — and  to  many  other  old  homes  of 
English  families.  The  bold  scenery  of  the  Irish  coast  is  drawn 
with  fantastic  skill.  The  book  is  a  handsome  one,  and  will  direct 
the  tours  of  some  readers,  while  it  will  remind  others  of  pleasant 
holiday  tunes. 

The  names  and  the  distinctly  marked  characters  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  are  so  familiar  that  Mr.  Vaughan  was  happily 
inspired  when  he  thought  of  editing  a  series  of  engravings  of  the 
famous  cities  {St.  John  and  the.  Seven  Churches.  Virtue  and  Co.) 
Ary  Scheffer’s  picture  of  “  St.  John  and  Our  Lord  ”  is  very  deli¬ 
cately  engraved  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  pretty  and  instructive 
volume. 

The  late  Mr.  Wornum  has  edited  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.)  a 
second  series  of  etchings  from  the  National  Collection.  M.  Le 
Rat’s  “  St.  Catherine  ”  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  Des 
Noyer's  engraving.  The  delicacy  of  the  flowers  in  the  foreground 
is  entirely  lost.  M.  Mongin  has  made  “  Andrea  del  Sarto  ”  ton 
haggard  in  expression ;  he  is  happier,  we  think,  with  Moroni's 
“  Portrait  of  a  Lawyer.”  M.  Rajon’s  “  Gerard  Dow  ”  deserves  all 
praise ;  and  M.  Richeton’s  “  The  Cradle,”  after  Nicolas  Maes,  is 
really  a  delightful  work,  admirable  in  representation  of  textures 
and  in  the  expression  of  the  womanly  little  girl  who  rocks  the 
cradle.  Even  cradles  and  babies  may  be  designed  by  true  artists 
without  the  popular  mawkishness  of  our  domestic  school.  M. 
Gaucherel's  “  Street  Scene  iu  Cologne  ”  (after  Van  der  Heyden)  is 
really  wonderful  in  crispness  and  cleanness  of  touch.  The  plate 
does  not  seem  “fatigued”  like  one  or  two  of  the  other  etchings- 
M.  Flameng  has  done  Greuze  all  justice,  and  Mr.  Wornum  speaks 
less  harshly  of  this  popular  artist  than  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has 
done.  “  Venice,”  after  Turner,  by  M.  Brunet-Debaines,  is  more 
successful  than  we  had  deemed  possible.  The  colour  almost  seems 
present,  and  the  barges  float  in  the  water,  which  recalls  the  faint 
rose  and  the  golden  hues  of  Turner's  beautiful  sketch.  Mr.. 
Wornum’s  brief  notes,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Stray  Thoughts  in  Verse  (Mrs.  Briggs  of  Strathairly.  R.  Grant, 
Edinburgh)  seem  very  quiet  after  all  the  glories  of  purple  and 
gilt  cloth.  The  poems  in  this  volume  show  a  sense  of  form  which 
is  very  rare  among  the  works  of  ladies  who  write  verse.  “  Largs 
Bay’  is  like  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  eastern  firths  in  the  rare 
hours  when  the  grey  Northern  Sea  is  as  blue  as  the  Mediterranean, 
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when  the  sands  of  the  distant  coast  glow  like  gold,  and  the  red 
roofs  of  the  towns  are  reflected  in  the  shore  water.  The  lirst  of 
six  sonnets,  “  Weariness,”  only  wants  a  little  polish  to  take  a  high 
rank  in  this  difficult  and  rarely  successful  form  of  verse.  The  triolet 
translated  from  Froissart,  “  Come  back,  Beloved,”  loses  its  tripping 
measure  hv  the  extension  of  the  lines  to  ten  feet.  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  the  original  poem  before  us,  but  probably  Froissart 
wrote  in  lines  of  eight  feet,  and  used  an  intermixture  of  feminine 
rhymes,  best  represented  by  a  double  rhyme  in  English.  “Never 
Again  ”  is  a  very  successful  lyric,  in  a  metre  anything  but  easy. 
The  author  of  these  verses  will  find  it  worth  while  to  spare  no 
pains,  for  she  certainly  possesses  the  gift  of  lyrical  expression,  and 
a  natural  style  which  deserves  culture. 

The  Cuckoo  Clock  (Ennis  Graham.  Macmillan  and  Co.)  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Crane,  with  his  pleasant  pedantry.  The  old  house 
on  the  title-page  is  a  gem  in  its  kind.  It  is  not  easy  to  criticize 
this  rather  remarkable  book  in  a  short  notice.  If  any  one  can 
imagine  the  fancy  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  transmuted  into  quaint 
and  delicate  sentiment,  a  little  esoteric  perhaps,  a  little  too  dainty 
for  children,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  character  of  The 
Cuckoo  Clock.  But  as  this  metamorphosis  of  Alice  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  without  experience,  we  advise  every  one  to  read  The  Cuckoo 
Clock.  It  will  leave  them,  we  think,  puzzled,  pleased,  and 
vaguely  dissatisfied. 

Jewel  Stories  (Minnie  Young.  Poole)  are  very  worthy  and  amusing 
didactic  tales.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  young  ladies  are  sometimes 
prigs,  like  Ethel  in  “  Diamond.”  Here  their  sin  is  set  forth  in  a 
very  clear  light.  “  Ruby”  chastises  a  vice  which  we  had  believed 
not  to  exist  among  girls — jealousy  of  their  cousins.  If  any  girls 
suspect  themselves  of  too  much  love  of  jewelry,  and  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  envy  their  neighbours,  let  them  read  “  Ruby.”  There  are 
certainly  boys  as  mean  as  Dangerfield  in  “Pearl,”. but  they  are 
more  common  in  fictions  by  ladies  than  at  school.  Every  one 
must  sympathize  with  the  hero  of  “  Opal,”  who  got  no  briefs, 
“  lived  on  what  he  made  by  writing,”  and  therefore  “  often  had 
only  one  meal  a  day,”  and  had  to  sew  on  his  own  buttons. 

Aunt  Judy’s  Christmas  Volume  (G.  Bell)  is  still  all  that  this  old 
and  favourite  collection  of  schoolroom  literature  ought  to  be. 
Quite  great  girls  no  doubt  read  the  novelette  of  the  Revolution 
(“  Through  Rough  Waters”)  with  pleasure.  Aunt  Judy  instructs 
her  subscribers  in  botany  and  helps  them  to  do  acts  of  charity, 
while  she  diverts  them  with  drawing-room  plays  and  edifies  them 
by  very  sound  criticism  of  the  literature  intended  for  children. 

The  Boys  of  Westonbury  (Rev.  II.  Adams.  Routledge)  is  a 
story  of  the  monitorial  system.  As  the  sj'stem  varies  in  kind  in 
every  separate  school,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  general 
verdict  on  it.  It  may  be  an  excellent  thing  at  Rugby,  and  another 
name  for  the  vilest  bullying  at  Dotheboys  Hall.  One  does  not 
care  to  read  about  lads  who  beat  each  other  with  hair-brushes, 
pull  out  hair  by  handfuls,  give  “sharp  cuts  with  canes,”  “ringing 
boxes  on  the  ear,”  “  heavy  kicks,”  and  so  forth.  “  Was  he  much 
damaged  ?  ”  asked  Poole.  “  It  depends  on  what  you  call  much,” 
said  Wilkie.  “  He  was  cut  clean  off  his  legs,  and  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  a  mass  of  bruises,  if  that  will  do.”  All  these 
adventures  are  supposed  to  have  happened  forty  years  ago.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  goes  on  still,  here  and  there ;  but  the  worst 
sort  of  bullying  is  that  of  the  fourth-form  boys,  who,  conceiving 
that  one  of  their  number  is  “  a  brute,”  take  a  moral  delight  in 
tormenting  him.  Masters  are  wonderfully  clever  at  shutting  their 
eyes  on  these  enormities,  which  boys  commit  with  impunity,  while 
among  men  they  are  confined  to  roughs,  and  are  punished  by  terms 
of  hard  labour. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury  (Mrs.  Warren.  Bemrose)  contains  ro¬ 
mances,  remedies  for  gout,  designs  for  needlework,  and  a  biography 
of  Dr.  Schliemann.  The  Doctor  “was  glad  of  a  place  at  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year,’  but  the  potatoes  and  herrings  are  judiciously 
omitted  this  time.  Dr.  Schliemann  said,  “  I  will  marry  the  first 
lady  I  can  see  who  can  recite  the  Odyssey,”  and  he  did  more — he 
did  it.  “  A  fair  Greek  girl  presented  herself  unintroduced,”  and 
recited  the  Odyssey ;  at  least  she  “  fulfilled  to  his  satisfaction  the 
aolitary  condition.”  This  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  Ladies’ 
Treasury  deserves  its  name,  if  irrelevant  and — may  we  say  ? — im¬ 
pertinent  gossip  is  esteemed  by  ladies. 

We  have  also  received  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Graphic 
and  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  and  the  Monthly  Packet,  and  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  Sunday  at  Horne.  The  Graphic  contains  many 
gay  and  cheerful  designs  in  colour,  which  will  brighten  the  walls 
of  the  schoolroom.  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  name  among  the 
writers  will  attract  many  readers  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
The  Sunday  at  Home,  is  as  sterling  as  ever,  and  as  well  suited  to 
beguile  the  leisure  of  persons  prevented  from  going  to  church. 

We  have  received  the  useful  Diaries  of  Messrs.  Bemrose  ;  and 
the  most  odorous  and  brilliantly  coloured  Christmas  Cards  of  Mr. 
Cadman. 

There  are  also  lying  before  us  : — The  Catacombs  of  Borne  (T. 
Nelson  and  Sons)  :  The  Shepherd  of  Ardmuir  (S.P.C.K.) ;  Good 
Out  of  Evil  and  Aunt  Emma's  Christmas  Book  (T.  Nelson); 
Little  Mercy  (M.  J.  Franc.  Sampson  Low)  ;  Conjuring  and 
Magic  (Hoffman.  Routledge),  a  useful  guide  to  this  art ;  The 
Secret  of  Wrexford  (E.  Carr.  Griffith  and  Farran).  Messrs.  De 
La  Rue’s  very  graceful  Christmas  Cards  deserve  a  somewhat  fuller 
notice,  which  we  defer  to  another  occasion. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  ROOKS. 

i. 

E  CLEL. — Cinqui'eme  edition  (Amddee  Guillemin.  Hachette). 
This  is,  as  the  preface  informs  the  reader,  not  a  mere  reissue, 
nor  even  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which  has 
been  deservedly  popular  in  all  countries.  A  great  part  of  the  book 
has  been  recast,  without,  however,  any  alteration  or  modification  of 
its  general  scheme  and  form.  The  author  has  been  careful  to 
adhere  to  his  original  plan  of  conveying  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy  in  terms  as  clear  and  simple  as  can  be  found,  and 
obtaining  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  with 
which  he  deals.  What  change  has  been  made  in  the  work  is  due 
to  the  greater  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  since  it  was  first 
composed  :  and  this  is  especially  noticeable  with  regard  to  the 
spectroscope,  the  theory  of  comets,  and  the  transit  of  Venus.  For 
the  rest,  the  value  of  M.  Guillemiu’s  work  is  so  well  known  already 
that  it  would  he  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  it  here. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  author  has  followed 
up  with  singular  happiness  his  idea  of  “  la  methode 
si  naturelle  de  l’enseignement  qui  consiste  a  parler  aux 
yeux  par  la  representation  ou  l’image  des  phenomeues.” 
To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue’s  admirable  lunar  pictures 
which  are  here  reproduced,  some  of  the  original  drawings, 
notably  that  of  Douati's  comet  seen  above  Notre  Dame,  which 
serves  for  a  frontispiece  to  the  book,  are  full  of  beauty  and 
attraction. 

Young  people  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  to  some  extent 
M.  Guillemin’s  clear  and  careful  teaching  will  run  the  less  risk  of 
getting  their  minds  into  a  hopeless  state  of  confusion  between 
romance  and  science  if  they  fall  in  with  M.  Jules  Verne's  history  of 
Hector  Servadac,  his  travels  and  adventures  a  tracers  le  monde 
solaire,  which  is  found  among  other  stories  in  the  25th  and  26th 
volumes  of  the  Magasin  d 'education  et  de  recreation  (Hetzel). 
M.  Servadac,  who  like  a  good  Gascon  swears  mordioux  to 
emphasize  his  utterances,  finds  himself,  on  the  eve  of  fighting  a 
duel,  the  ostensible  cause  for  which  is  a  discussion  about  Rossini 
and  Herr  Wagner,  transported  to  the  surface  of  a  new  asteroid. 
Here,  after  much  bewilderment,  be  falls  in  with  other 
people  of  various  nationalities,  including  two  English  officers, 
Brigadier  Heuage  Finch  Murphy  and  Major  Sir  John 
Temple  Oliphant,  who  give  evidence  of  their  nationality  by  never 
appearing  in  mufti,  and  by  prefacing  their  assertions  with  the 
exclamation  “  By  St.  George,”  which  shows  that  M.  Verne  is  not 
so  well  up  in  British  as  in  Gascon  oaths  and  customs.  The  author 
has  lost  none  of  his  trick  of  exciting  interest,  and  there  is  a  pleasing 
audacity  in  his  bringing  his  characters  hack  to  earth  again  at  the 
very  spot  where  they  left  it  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Histoire  de  mes  ascensions :  recit  de  vingt-quatre  voyages  acriens 
(Gaston  Tissandier.  Maurice  Dreyfous).  This  is  a  work  of  great 
interest  and  value,  which  treats  seriously  and  scientifically  of 
ballooning.  M.  Tissandier  prefixes  to  his  personal  experiences 
an  account  of  the  early  history  of  ballooning,  beginning 
with  the  first  ascent  of  a  Montgolfier  balloon  made  at  Annonay 
in  1783,  of  which  ascent  a  graphic  sketch  is  given.  There 
are  also  representations  of  various  flying-machines  which  brought 
destruction  upon  their  unhappy  inventors.  We  learn  from  M. 
Tissandier  that  balloons  were  employed  for  military  purposes 
as  early  as  1793,  when  Chanal,  in  command  of  the  besieged  town 
of  Conde,  sent  out  despatches  in  a  paper  balloon,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  lighted  in  the  enemy's  camp.  At  Maubeuge,  however, 
Coutelle  made  excellent  use  of  his  balloon  “  L’Entreprenant,” 
from  which,  while  it  was  kept  captive  by  soldiers  who  dragged  on 
the  cords,  he  observed  the  movements  of  the  Austrian  troops,  some 
of  whom  were  so  struck  by  superstitious  terror  that  they  fell  on 
their  knees  and  addressed  prayers  to  the  floating  sphere.  Later 
on,  in  the  face  of  immense  difficulties,  the  aeronaut  travelled  from 
Maubeuge  to  Charleroi  in  the  same  balloon.  M.  Tissandier’s  own 
experience  of  military  ballooning  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
must  have  been  full  of  a  dangerous  excitement,  although,  as  he 
says,  he  and  his  brother  had  only  the  honour  of  receiving  “  une 
simple  fusillade,”  as  Herr  Krupp  had  not  at  that  time  manufac¬ 
tured  the  curious  “  mousquet  a  ballon,”  which  he  later  de¬ 
vised,  with  what  seems  a  horrible  ingenuity,  for  bringing 
balloons  and  their  passengers  down  to  earth,  with  a 
well-aimed  shot,  ill  the  midst  of  their  career.  A  more 
melancholy  interest  attaches  to  M.  Tissandier’s  relation  of 
the  daring  and  disastrous’  voyage  undertaken  two  years  ago  by 
himself,  Sivel,  and  Croce-Spinelli,  which  ended  in  the  death  of 
his  two  companions  and  his  own  hair-breadth  escape.  M. 
Tissandier  describes  the  curious  mental  and  physical  state  pro¬ 
duced  on  reaching  a  height  of  7,500  metres  as  having  in  it  no 
sense  of  pain  or  of  the  danger  which  in  his  case  was  imminent : — 
“On  monte;  et  on  est  heureux  de  monter.”  The  book  is  full  of 
excellent  illustrations  by  M.  Albert  Tissandier,  the  writer’s  brother. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French,  having  comparatively  little  of 
the  travelling  mania  which  possesses  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
are  the  more  delighted  with  the  works  in  which  such  of  their 
countrymen  as  overrun  the  world  record  their  experiences.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  books  of  travel 
among  those  which  we  are  now  considering  than  will  be  found  in 
an  English  list  of  the  same  kind.  We  have,  to  begin  with,  two 
volumes  for  1876  and  1877  of  Le  tour  du  monde  (Hachette). 
In  the  first  volume  we  are  taken  through  Dalmatia,  the  Pacific, 
California  and  Utah,  Tuscany,  Africa,  China,  and  Armenia.  In 
the  second  we  have  more  of  Africa,  and  something  of  Greece, 
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Mongolia,  and  the  Pampas.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrangement 
aims  more  at  variety  than  classification.  The  text  is  for  the  most 
part  lively ;  and  the  illustrations,  though  they  hardly  fulfil  the 
sounding  promise  of  the  title-page,  serve  their  purpose  well  enough. 

Travels  of  another  cast  are  related  in  M.  Armand  Lapointe’s  Les 
deserts  africains  (Plon).  The  hero,  Jean  Finfin,  runs  away  to  sea, 
and  of  course  becomes  lieutenant  of  the  ship  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
cealed  himself.  Thrown  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  makes  friends 
with  a  monkey  six  feet  high,  whom  he  saves  from  a  horrible  death 
by  cutting  a  boa-constrictor  in  two  with  one  blow  of  his  sabre, 
and  whose  accomplishments  are  far  superior  even  to  those  of  the 
late  lamented  Pongo ;  and  at  a  further  stage  of  his  career  with  an 
elephant  whose  disposition  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  that  which 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  would  have  us  believe  is  natural  to  elephants. 
Aided  by  these  friends,  Jean  Finfin  comes  safely  through  many 
exciting  and  appalling  dangers,  one  of  which,  an  initiation  into 
a  savage  tribe  by  braving  various  perils  of  earth,  fire,  and  water, 
seems  to  show  that  M.  Lapointe  is  not  unacquainted  with  Moore’s 
Epicurean.  Jean  Finfin  ends  by  becoming  a  king,  and  the  author 
recommends  readers  who  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
history  to  go  to  his  kingdom  of  Nimigi  and  make  inquiries  for  the 
king  and  his  two  clever  companions.  The  book  will  be  found  to 
bear  out  the  assertion  made  iu  a  half  preface,  half  advertisement, 
which  accompanies  it: — “  La  mere  peut  sans  erainte  en  permettre 
la  lecture  a  sa  fille,  et  l’homme  grave  s’y  attardera  sans  trop  perdre 
son  temps.” 

Herr  Lorentz  Frblich's  drawings  of  child  life  have  long  been 
famous  for  their  tender  simplicity  and  fun ;  and  one  of  the  series 
under  the  title  of  MUe.  Lili  au.v  eau.v  (Hetzel)  is  now  presented 
with  a  French  text.  Both  in  the  letterpress  by  M.  .Stahl  and 
in  the  drawings  the  tiny  events  which  in  child  life  represent  the 
shifting  trials  and  excitements  of  later  years  are  reproduced  with  a 
charming  fidelity  and  appreciation  of  their  importance  to  Mile.  Lili 
and  the  many  children  who  will  read  of  them  and  look  at  them 
with  delight. 

The  same  artist  has  furnished  the  drawings  for  “  Nous  n'irons 
plus  au  hois  ”  and  “  Monsieur  de  la  Palisse,”  which  under  the  title 
of  Chansons  et  rondes  de  Venfance  are  published  by  the  same  firm. 
Of  M.  de  la  Palisse  it  is  related  that, 

Des  son  bas  age  il  clonnait 
L’exemple  le  plus  honnete, 

N’otant  jamais  son  bonnet 
Sans  se  decouvrir  la  tete. 

II  fut  si  respectueux 
Envers  son  pbre  et  sa  mere 
Qu’il  resta  moms  agd  qu’eux 
Jusqu’au  bout  de  leur  carrifere. 

To  the  same  series  belong  Petites  soeurs  et  petites  mamans,  La 
petite  devincresse,  and  M.  de  Crac.  The  text  in  each  instance  is 
given  by  M.  Stahl,  but  only  in  the  first  named  of  the  three  are 
Herr  Frolich’s  drawings  to  be  found.  M.  Froment’s  attempt  at 
reproducing  his  style  in  La  petite  dcvineresse  might  be  happier 
than  it  is.  M.  de  Crac  turns  out  to  be  our  old  friend  Baron 
Munchausen,  from  whose  career  various  incidents  have  been  taken 
and  assigned  to  a  French  Baron  with  one  or  two  glosses  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  present  date. 

Histoire  dun  enfant:  le  Petit  Chose.  Edition  specials  cl  la 
jeunesse  (Alphonse  Daudet.  Hetzel).  It  seems  that  when 
M.  Stahl  read  Le  Petit  Chose  on  its  first  appearance  he  was 
grieved  to  find  that  a  book  which  contained  so  many  things 
which  would  delight  children  and  young  people  contained  also 
some  which  were  not  fitted  for  maidens  and  boys.  When  he  saw 
M.  Daudet  he  found  that  his  grief  was  shared  by  the  author,  who 
begged  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  so  rearranging  the  book  that 
it  could  not  call  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  youngest  person.  The 
result  is  this  special  illustrated  edition.  M.  Stahl  has  done  his 
work  of  cutting  down  as  well  as  such  work  can  be  done,  and  M . 
Daudet’s  writing  has  the  charm  of  his  style  and  narrative  power. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  the  book  is  among  the 
very  last  we  should  give  to  any  healthy-minded  child  or  “  young 
person  ”  to  whom  we  wished  the  gift  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure. 
Whether  it  is  the  legitimate  province  of  the  novelist  to  wring 
his  readers'  hearts,  people  who  are  fond  of  novels  can  be  trusted 
to  judge  for  themselves.  But  we  must  protest  against  a  tone 
of  sickly  tragedy  being  given  to  children’s  books.  We  are  not 
sure  that  we  do  not  prefer  the  old-fashioned  bald  brutality  of 
the  Fairchild  Family — in  which  the  father  punished  his  children  for 
a  trifling  squabble  by  making  them  sit  for  an  hour  underneath  the 
corpse  of  a  fratricide  rattling  in  chains  from  a  gibbet- — to  the  in¬ 
sidious  sentimentality  of  Le  Petit  Chose.  From  the  day  when  he 
loses  his  favourite  parrot  to  that  on  which  his  brother  and  pro¬ 
tector  dies,  M.  Daudet’s  hero  is  a  tragic  little  figure,  who  has, 
however,  so  many  contemptible  qualities  that  he  ought  not  to 
engage  the  affection  of  any  well-disposed  child  who  reads  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  His  sufferings  no  doubt  are  many ;  but  after  a  certain 
time  he  alone  is  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that,  as  the  brother  who  sacrifices  everything  for  him  dies,  leaving 
Le  Petit  Chose  to  marry  the  girl  whom  he  himself  had  loved,  and 
live  happily  ever  afterwards,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  book 
is  of  doubtful  tendency.  M.  Daudet  began  the  book  intending  it 
for  children  ;  but  as  he  went  on  its  character  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  cannot  think  M.  Stahl  was  discreet  in  attempting 
to  wrest  it  back  to  its  original  purpose. 

Among  various  other  volumes  issued  by  the  same  firm,  we  may 
for  the  present  notice  a  collection  from  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  poems 
of  child-life,  collected  by  M.  Stahl  and  called  Le  livre  des 


meres;  les  cnfants,  and  Chiens  et  chats  twenty-four  drawings 
of  cat  and  dog  life,  by  M.  Eugene  Lambert.  The  collection 
from  the  great  poet’s  works  has  been  made  for  the  reading  of 
mothers  rather  than  of  children,  although  it  would  have  been  easy 
enough  to  fill  a  small  volume  with  pieces  in  which  children  would 
delight.  This,  however,  may  be  done  at  some  future  occasion. 
M.  Lambert’s  cats  and  dogs  are  very  lifelike  and  amusing. 

The  great  Dumas’s  stories  of  his  many  pets  ( Histoire  de  mes 
bates.  Calmann  Levy),  which  have  for  years  past  amused  readers 
who  care  about  animal  life,  now  appear  printed  in  deliciously 
clear  large  type  and  accompanied  by  illustrations.  M.  Bertali’s 
clever  pencil  has  been  employed  to  furnish  drawings  for  Le 
capitaine  Pcimphile,  another  well-known  minor  work  of  the  great 
novelist,  published  also  at  the  Librairie  Levy. 

Le  neveu  de  I'oncle  Placide.  Premiere  partie  (Girardin. 
Ilaehette).  M.  J.  Girardin  has  here  given  us  the  first  part  of  a 
story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  humorous  incident.  Humour  of  another  kind  will  be 
found  in  Mme.  Emma  d ’Erwin’s  Heur  et  malheur  (same  publishers), 
a  story  of  a  quieter  cast,  which  may  be  safely  recommended  to 
“  les  jeunes  filles  stirieiises  ” and  “  les  petits  gallons  vifs  et  curieux,” 
and  which  has  the  merit  of  ending  with  a  happy  marriage. 

From  the  same  firm  come  the  second  series  of  Seines  historiques, 
par  Mme.  de  Witt  (nee  Guizot),  illustrated  by  A.  Marie  and 
“  Sahib,’’  and  a  collection  of  three  stories  by  M.  Oh.  Deslys,  called 
Courage  et  JDevouement.  Histoire  de  trois  jeunes  files.  The  stories- 
are  dashed  with  the  right  quantity  of  excitement,  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  well  up  to  the  mark. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  history  of  so-called  Comic  Art  *  compiled  by  Mr.  James 
Parton  is  one  of  those  pretentious  specimens  of  book-making 
rather  than  authorship  which  are  not  so  common  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  It  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is 
new,  and  not  much  that  can  be  interesting  or  instructive  to 
well-read  Englishmen.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  by  mere  examples  of  caricature  or  satire,  often 
of  a  low  order,  from  modern  English,  American,  French,  and 
German  newspapers.  Such  accounts  of  ancient  caricature  as  it 
does  afford  are  derived  from  familiar  sources,  and  add  scarcely  a 
scrap  of  new  information  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  volumes 
accessible  to  all  the  world.  Such  compilations,  however,  are 
more  acceptable,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  useful,  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers,  because  their  education,  spread  over  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  and  obtained  in  much  larger  measure  than  our  own 
from  mere  handbooks,  does  little  to  give  them  a  real  acquaintance 
with  the  life  and  character  of  past  ages  or  distant  countries  ;  and 
works  of  this  kind  till 1  in  here  and  there  the  living  outlines  of 
that  history  whose  dry  bones  only  have  been  exhibited  in  a 
more  or  less  disjointed  condition  at  school  and  college.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  characteristic  indication  of  deficient  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  even  of  the  simplest  relations  between  the  two  great  races 
whose  literature  and  laws,  even  in  their  decay,  have  nourished 
those  of  modern  Europe,  that  Mr.  Parton  places  Roman  caricature 
or  comic  art  first,  and  that  of  Greece  only  in  the  second  rank. 
The  obvious  fact  that  the  true  life  of  Greece  is  older  in  mere 
chronology  than  that  of  Rome — that  all  Greek  literature  and  art, 
as  well  as  all  those  special  developments  of  common  Aryan 
institutions  which  render  the  study  of  the  different  phases  of 
politics  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  in  Achaea  and  in  Syracuse,  so 
instructive  as  to  repay  years  of  labour,  had  fallen  into  decay 
before  they  began  seriously  to  influence  Roman  civilization,  which, 
as  we  know  it,  is  little  more  than  a  kind  of  renaissance  of  the 
Hellenic — could  hardly  have  been  overlooked  by  a  writer  who 
had  any  true  appreciation  of  his  subject.  A  compiler  capable  of 
such  a  mistake  is  not  the  man  to  explain  that  connexion  between 
political  freedom  and  political  caricature  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  comedy  in  its  earliest  find  most  classical  stage,  and 
the  absence  of  which  is  equally  remarkable  in  that  later  comedy 
whereof  we  have  little  more  than  Latin  translations  ;  still  less  is  he- 
the  man  to  distinguish  between  the  savage,  stinging  satire  which 
grew  up  under  the  merciless  autocracy  of  the  Cfesars  and  the  good- 
humoured,  if  sharp  and  sometimes  unjust,  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
caricature  pervading  the  Aristophanic  drama.  The  comic  sketches 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that 
contemporaneous  literary  criticism  and  caricature  which  the 
cleverest  satirists  and  most  successful  humorists  of  modern  times 
have  never  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed.  The  remnants  of 
ancient  comic  drawing  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  little  better 
than  scratches  on  dead  walls  or  doorways,  most  of  which  hardly  rise 
above  the  level  of  those  chalked  by  street  boys  at  the  present  day, 
and  were  probably  of  similar  character  and  origin  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  either  free  Greece  or  Imperial  R6me  possessed 
anything  in  this  line  of  a  much  higher  character,  anything  in 
painting  or  sculpture  bearing  such  a  relation  to  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  or  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  as  the  illustrations  of 
Punch  or  the  Charivari  bear  even  to  their  text.  Evidently  Mr. 
Parton  is  not  at  his  ease  in  these  earlier  chapters,  nor  yet  in 
those  which  deal  with  the  artistic  caricature  of  mediaeval  times — 
a  very  rich  field  indeed  for  the  researches  of  a  thorough  scholar. 

*  Caricature ,  and  other  Comic  Art,  in  All  Times  and  Many  Lands.  By 
James  I’artou.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  Brothers.  London  * 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 
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He  is  much  more  at  home  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  present 
century,  as  is  apparent  from  the  space  allotted  to  European  and 
American  newspapers,  to  Gavarni,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  their 
literary  colleagues.  That  he  should  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  American  Civil  War  was  treated  bv  an  English  journal 
which  distinctly  took  the  side  of  the  South  when  once  it  was  clear 
that  the  quarrel  was  not  between  slavery  and  Abolitionism,  but  was 
waged  for  empire  on  the  one  side  and  for  national  independence 
on  the  other,  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  Perhaps  the 
principal  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  his  pages  is  the  evidence  afforded 
of  the  high  standing  of  England  in  a  kind  of  art  which  is  especially 
and  inseparably  connected  with  political  thought,  and  consequently 
with  political  liberty.  The  party  satire  of  France  is  not  always 
wanting  in  point  and  effect ;  but  both  the  illustrations  and  the  text 
of  French  comic  journals  are  coarse  and  unscrupulous  to  a  degree 
which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  this  country  during  the 
fiercest  of  party  struggles.  The  brutal  insults  heaped  by  a 
section  of  the  Republican  press  on  a  fallen  Sovereign,  on  a  lady  of 
stainless  character,  and  on  a  harmless  child,  forcibly  illustrate  the 
venomous  temper  of  French  political  conflict,  a  temper  savage  and 
unscrupulous  beyond  anything  that  English  feeling  would  ever 
have  permitted.  German  caricature  and  political  satire  are  marked 
by  the  characteristic  heaviness  and  dryness  of  German  thought ; 
and,  to  borrow  a  worn-out  metaphor  of  whose  triteness  our  author 
is  not  ashamed,  resemble  the  ponderous  gambols  of  an  elephant. 
Considering  how  much  true  and  dry  humour  pervades  American 
literature  generally,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how  completely  all 
American  satiric  journalism  has  failed.  Punch,  indeed,  stands 
alone  as  a  successful  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  decent 
■example  of  comic  political  journalism,  despite  the  marked  decline 
both  in  humour  and  in  force  which  no  one,  remembering  or  referring 
to  the  earlier  volumes,  can  fail  to  perceive.  The  first  successful 
English  enterprise  of  the  kind  is  still  the  only  one,  and  still  stands 
as  free  from  American  vulgarity  and  French  brutality  as  from 
German  dulness. 

Several  Transatlantic  Blue-books  deserve  at  least  a  passing 
notice,  though  none  of  those  before  us  belong  to  that  class  of 
Reports  which,  as  we  have  often  said,  fall  within  the  domain  of 
literature  properly  so  called.  The  account  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  furnished  to  the  Canadian  Government*,  though 
limited  in  its  scope,  is  interesting  to  English  readers  precisely 
because  it  treats  the  achievements  of  American  art  and  industry, 
especially  in  the  department  of  education,  from  a  strictly  Canadian 
point  of  view.  A  Report,  again,  on  the  Census  of  Rhode  Island  f 
brings  out  at  least  one  interesting  and  important  fact  to  which,  as 
bearing  gravely  on  the  future  of  the  United  States,  we  have  more 
than  once  directed  attention.  Except  the  Cotton  States  of  the 
South — and  even  among  these  Texas  has  a  strong  attraction,  at  least 
for  German  immigrants — no  part  of  the  Union  would  seem  less 
alluring  to  settlers  from  Europe  than  the  States  of  New  England  ; 
and  among  these  Rhode  Island  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  inviting. 
Yet  even  in  Rhode  Island,  as  in  the  other  North-Eastern  States, 
with  their  bitter  climate  and  unpromising  soil,  immigration 
exercises  a  social  and  political  influence  of  the  highest  importance. 
There  is  a  steady  and  very  notable  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
population  recorded  in  the  census  as  of  foreign  birth,  and  an  evident 
tendency  in  this  element  to  grow  and  gain  ground  at  the  expense 
•of  the  native  American  portion  of  the  people.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  foreign  element  is  constantly  swelling  by  actual  immigration, 
but  that  the  immigrants  are  evidently  much  more  prolific  than  the 
natives.  We  have  indicated,  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  amount  of  information  obtainable  permit,  the  causes 
which  affect  injuriously  the  multiplication  of  the  native-born 
American  people  of  New  England.  Comparatively  few  of  these 
belong  to  what  we  should  call  the  lower  classes;  yet  the 
great  majority  are  not  in  exactly  easy  circumstances.  They  are 
raised  by  education,  and  by  the  independence  characteristic  even 
of  peasant  proprietors  or  of  city  shopkeepers,  above  the  level  of 
that  class  which  cares  nothing,  and  has  no  great  reason  to 
•care,  how  fast  its  numbers  multiply,  seeing  that  in  the  vast  area 
■of  the  Union  there  must  always  be  for  generations  to  come  a 
demand  for  labour  larger  than  any  possible  supply.  To  that  lowest 
class  of  a  population  almost  exempt  from  the  curse  of  pauperism 
children  are  no  burden,  since  at  a  very  early  age  the}'  are 
•able  either  to  earn  their  own  living  out  of  doors,  or  at  least  to 
liberate  from  domestic  employment  elder  brothers  and  sisters  who 
■can  do  so.  The  immigrants  belong  in  so  large  a  proportion  to 
this  class  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  special  in¬ 
fluences  which,  in  America  as  in  France,  though  with  less 
reason  in  the  former  country,  check  the  multiplication  of  a 
race  of  small  landowners  fail  to  operate  upon  them.  But  the 
native-born  New  Englander  is  seldom  a  labourer.  As  a 
peasant-farmer,  a  shopkeeper,  or  as  belonging  to  a  still  higher 
social  rank,  he  finds  a  numerous  family  quite  as  inconvenient 
as  it  could  be  in  England.  Service  is  very  dear  and  very 
bad.  Domestic  help  is  hardly  within  the  means  of  that  lower 
middle  class  to  which  the  large  majority  of  the  native-born  popu¬ 
lation  belong ;  and,  when  it  can  be  had,  the  Irish  servant  girls  on 
whom  the  mistress  must  depend  are  so  troublesome,  shiftless,  and 


*  Special  Report  on  the  Ontario  Educational  Exhibit,  and  the  Educational 
Eeatures  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  1876.  By  J.  George 
Hodgkins,  LL.D.,  Deputy  Minister.  Toronto:  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.  1877. 

t  Report  upon  the  Census  of  Rhode  Island,  1875.  By  Edwin  M.  Snow, 
M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Census.  Providence:  Providence  Press  Co. 
London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1877. 


insolent  that  no  mistress  of  an  English  home  once  acquainted  with 
them  would  feel  any  surprise  at  the  reluctance  of  her  American 
sisters  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  matrons  of  New 
1  England  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  obliged  to  do  the  work  of 
!  their  own  homes  with  no  help,  or  with  very  much  less  than  English 
women  of  the  same  rank  would  think  sufficient ;  and  every  ad¬ 
ditional  child  entails  upon  the  mother  serious  additions  to  a  burden 
already  almost  too  great  for  her  strength.  Moreover,  the  tastes 
and  education  of  no  small  proportion  of  these  matrons  lead  them 
to  aspire  to  be  more  than  mere  nurses  and  housekeepers,  and  render 
them  seriously  discontented  with  the  absorbing  home  duties  to 
which  Englishwomen,  save  in  the  highest  ranks,  contentedly 
devote  themselves.  We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  touch 
upon  some  of  the  more  direct  domestic  mischiefs  of  this  state 
of  things  ;  but  the  volumes  of  the  census  from  decade  to  decade 
indicate  more  and  more  clearly  the  political  dangers  involved. 
If  social  equality  and  political  democracy  of  the  extreme 
American  type  are  to  work  safely,  they  must  be  worked  by  a 
people  rendered  intelligent  by  hereditary  education,  and  con¬ 
servative  by  the  possession  of  property.  In  proportion  as 
the  Irish  aud  German  immigrants  become  a  more  and  more 
powerful  element  in  the  Northern  States,  the  social  dangers 
which  threaten  the  political  stability  of  the  Republic — dangers 
of  which  the  recent  railway  strikes  afford  a  signal  example 
— become  more  and  more  serious,  and  the  power  to  repress  them 
less  certain  and  less  easily  and  confidently  used.  The  stability  of 
social  order  and  political  freedom  in  America  depends  mainly  on 
the  native-born  American  farmers,  who  as  yet  constitute,  in  most 
States  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  governing  power  and  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  physical  force.  The  influence  of  New  England  in  the 
councils  of  the  North  is  in  almost  equal  measure  a  conservative 
element,  a  source  of  strength  and  stability.  But  both  these  founda¬ 
tions  of  order  and  safety  are  constantly  weakened  by  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  foreign  and  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of 
the  native-born  population ;  facts  evident  in  the  census  even  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  still  more  apparent  in  that  of  almost  every 
other  North-Eastern  community. 

Another  Blue-book  which  deserves  mention  deals  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  statistics  of  the  Union,  and  the  most  interesting  sections 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  railway 
interest.*  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  despite  the  entirely  different 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  their  origin,  despite  the  utterly 
diverse  state  of  the  two  countries,  the  great  American  Railway 
Companies  have  passed,  or  are  passing,  through  the  same  ex¬ 
periences  as  their  English  congeners.  The  process  of  amalga¬ 
mation  by  which  the  great  trunk  lines  have  been  formed  has 
proved  profitable  and  practicable  up  to  a  certain  point  with 
the  vast  distances  of  America  as  with  the  comparatively  trifling 
length  of  English  routes.  But  it  has  been  found  that  a  point 
is  reached,  and  may  soon  be  reached,  at  which  this  process 
ceases  to  answer ;  and  that,  above  all,  the  absorption  of  branch 
lines  very  soon  ceases  to  be  advantageous.  A  priori  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  interest  of  a  central  route  to  control  its  feeders  ;  but 
experience  shows,  in  America  at  least,  that  the  competition  of 
rival  lines  for  the  traffic  which  these  feeders  can  supply  is  a  danger 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  mischief  which  is  entailed,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  branches  an  adequate 
share  of  the  profits  derived  chiefly  from  the  general  or  through 
traffic,  and,  on  the  other,  b}'  that  tendency  to  give  a  special  pre¬ 
ference  to  lines  under  their  own  control  which  is  necessarily 
characteristic  of  a  system  under  which  the  local  branches  are  the 
property  of  the  Company  commanding  the  through  routes.  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  the  conviction  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  railway  managers  in  America,  that  the  process 
of  amalgamation  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  desirable;  and 
that  it  is  the  interest  especially  of  the  greater  Companies  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  as  closely  as  possible  to  their  proper  business  as 
owners  of  great  public  highways.  English  railways  have  not  yet 
found  it  expedient  to  favour  the  conduct  of  freight  business  by 
independent  Companies ;  but  this,  which  our  lines  consider  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  their  business,  is  undertaken  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  America  by  what  are  called  “  express  ”  Companies",  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  unconnected  with  the  railways ;  and  this  division 
of  labour  and  responsibility  is  thought  to  conduce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  railways  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Leeds’s  History  of  the  United  States  f  is  one  of  those 
American  school-books  with  which  we  have  repeatedly  found 
serious  fault.  The  attempt,  characteristic  of  the  entire  system  of 
American  education,  to  cover  a  very  extensive  area  of  study,  lead¬ 
ing  as  it  does  to  the  spreading  of  a  thin  veneer  of  knowledge  over 
a  wide  surface  of  general  ignorance,  characterizes  also  each  indi¬ 
vidual  branch  of  learning.  Even  the  one  subject  in  which,  as 
citizens  likely  to  take  a  constant  and  practical  interest  in  politics, 
American  schoolboys  might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  more 
deeply  and  thoroughly  instructed,  is  taught  in  a  superficial  and 
slovenly  fashion  of  which  a  work  like  this  affords  a  striking 
example.  The  most  interesting  and  critical  episodes  of  American 
history,  brief  as  is  the  period  it  covers,  and  uneventful  as  many 
parts  of  that  short  period  are,  have  to  be  crowded  into  a  small 
space  in  order  to  allow  room  for  a  mention  of  every  important  con- 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
By  Joseph  Nimmo,  Junior.  For  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
Washington :  Government  Printing  House.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1877. 

t  -4  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 
Philadelphia  and  Loudon  :  Lippincott  &  Co.  1877. 
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tribution  to  a  story  whose  thread  connects  itself  at  one  point  or 
another  with  so  many  distinct  tributary  lines— with  French  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  with  English  colonization.  We  may  mention, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  even  the  most  recent  and 
exciting  incidents  are  slurred  over,  that  the  name  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  barely  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  Civil  War,  that 
the  critical  battles  of  Ohancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  are  severally 
disposed  of  in  three  or  four  lines,  and  that  the  death  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  perhaps  most  interesting  personage  who  stands 
out  as  a  striking  figure  from  the  background  of  the  military  nar¬ 
rative  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  former  conflict. 
A  History  of  England  which  should  not  name  Hampden  or 
Rupert  would  be  less  signally  deficient  in  that  personal  interest 
which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  charm  of  history,  which  gives  it  half 
its  intellectual  value,  and  fixes  its  facts  on  the  youthful  mind,  than 
a  history  of  the  American  Union  which  does  not  mention  the  fall 
at  Ohancellorsville  of  the  soldier  to  whose  loss  the  South  was  in¬ 
clined  to  attribute  in  great  measure  her  final  defeat,  and  whose  fall 
certainly  coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  produce,  a  signal  change  in 
the  military  fortunes  of  the  struggle. 

American  sensitiveness  to  European  opinion  would  have 
accounted  at  any  time  for  the  delivery,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Old  World,  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  or  that  aspect  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  merits  of  Transatlantic  democracy,  and 
the  virtues  of  that  social  equality  and  those  Republican  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  American  lecturers  and  writers  are  prone  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  prosperity  which  they  really  owe  to  the  exceptional  com¬ 
bination  of  an  unlimited  extent  of  fertile  territory  with  the  vast 
resources  that  science  and  experience  have  given  to  a  civilized  people. 
As  a  rule,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  check  on  the  tendency  of 
American  travellers  to  deliver  such  discourses  is  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  audience.  Dr.  Joseph  Thompson  does  not  tell  us  how 
many  admirers  of  America  cared  to  attend  his  addresses  *  at 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  respectively  ;  nor  does  this  much 
signify,  so  long  as  he  can  achieve  in  his  own  country  the  credit 
of  having  vindicated  her  before  Europe  on  the  special  point  upon 
which  her  sensitiveness  and  political  susceptibility  are  at  present 
concentrated.  Since  the  War  of  Secession,  the  paramount  anxiety 
of  Northern  politicians  has  been  to  satisfy  European  opinion  that 
the  United  States  are  really  a  nation,  and  not  a  Confederacy,  a 
Bundes-staat,  and  not  a  Staaten-Bund.  As  in  most  other  cases,  this 
special  susceptibility  proves  a  consciousness  of  a  weak  point.  The 
Civil  War  directed  the  attention  of  European  jurists  and  politicians 
to  those  characteristics  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  which 
they  had  remained  up  to  the  time  of  its  outbreak  contentedly 
ignorant ;  and  none  of  these  was  more  easily  and  immediately  dis¬ 
cernible  than  the  sovereign  character  of  the  States,  and  the 
absence  of  any  real  sovereign  or  supreme  power  in  the  central 
Government.  The  authority  of  the  latter  was  limited  to  special 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  All  the  other  powers 
of  government  being  reserved  to  the  States,  these  alone  possessed  in 
the  last  resort  that  absolute  unlimited  power  which  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  sovereignty.  They  moreover  individually,  and 
not  the  Union  collectively,  had  been  recognized  as  sovereign  and 
independent  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Whatever  of  true  national  character  and  sove¬ 
reign  power  the  Federal  Government  now  possesses  rests,  not  on 
the  Constitution,  but  on  the  concessions  wrung  from  the  States  most 
jealous  of  State  rights  on  fifty  battle-fields,  and  confirmed  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies.  To  evade  or  slur  over  the  vital 
facts  of  American  history  seems  to  be  throughout  the  principal 
endeavour  of  Dr.  Thompson  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  a 
work  like  this,  which  shows,  not  even  how  much  may  be  said  on 
the  wrong  side,  but  how  inaccurately  a  case  originally  weak  may 
be  presented  to  an  ignorant  or  indifferent  world. 

Political  economy  is  perhaps  less  understood  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  important  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
unsound  views  always  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  on 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  Government  to  trade  and  industry 
exercise  a  more  formidable  influence  on  politics  in  America  than 
anywhere  else.  It  is  therefore  a  satisfaction  to  see  in  nearly  every 
collection  of  American  books  some  new  and  popular  treatise  on 
practical  questions  of  national  economy.  The  fallacies  ot  Protec¬ 
tion  have  not  often  been  more  simply  and  clearly  exposed  than  in 
Professor  Sumner’s  brief,  terse,  and  practical  Lectures  t ;  and  it  any 
illustrations  coming  home  to  different  classes  in  their  own  special 
■occupations,  and  appealing  most  pointedly  to  the  agriculturists  who 
form  the  dominant  political  element  in  the  Northern  States,  could 
convince  the  majority  that  Protection  simply  taxes  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  the  arguments  of  this  little  volume — stated  as 
they  are,  notin  the  abstract,  but  in  terms  of  the  special  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  each  separate  class  of  producers  from  the  tariff  which 
compels  them  to  give  a  larger  quantity  of  staple  produce  tor  each 
article  of  protected  manufacture— might  convert  a  nation  to  the 
plain  principles  of  common  sense  and  free  commerce. 

Dr.  Sturtevant’s  Economics%  may  be  useful  in  the  same  way  and  in 
a  somewhat  wider  sphere.  The  number  of  small  elementary  works 

*  Lectures  on  the  Centennial  of  American  Independence.  By  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  TrUbner  & 

Co.  1877. 

f  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States.  By  W.  G. 
Sumner,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  New  York:  Putnam's  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

t  Economics;  or,  the  Science  of  Health.  By  Julian  M.  Sturtevant, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy.  New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1877. 


of  this  kind  produced  by  the  comparatively  limited  section  of  edu¬ 
cated  Americans  who  really  understand  the  subject  testifies  to  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  their  countrymen,  and  even  the  students  of 
their  colleges  and  universities,  to  give  anything  like  adequate 
attention  to  the  subject.  While  there  exist  several  English  and 
French  works  of  first-rate  character  and  authority  by  no  means  too 
elaborate  or  too  difficult  to  form  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough 
study  of  economic  science,  the  publication  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  such  mere  handbooks  as  the  present  indicates  that 
works  like  that  of  Mr.  Mill — works  which  every  Englishman  of 
culture  considers  it  his  duty  to  read  and  re-read — make  demands  on 
the  time  and  care  of  American  scholars  greater  than  they  are  willing 
or  can  afford  to  meet.  While  such  is  the  mood  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  education  that  American  colleges,  at  least  in  the 
West  and  South,  can  give,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  public 
ignorance  and  perversity  should  be  so  complete  and  absolute  as 
they  are. 

Though  by  no  means  so  generally  observed  in  America  as  here, 
and  certainly  not  exercising  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  pub¬ 
lishing  trade,  Christmas  is  recognized  by  American  booksellers  as 
a  suitable  occasion  for  the  production  of  new  works  of  the  lighter 
class,  and  especially  of  elaborate  editions  of  standard  works.  To 
the  former  class  belongs  The  Cross  above  the  Crescent*,  amissionary 
romance  distinguished  by  all  the  faults  characteristic  of  the 
missionary  temper,  and  possessing  few  of  the  attractions  common 
to  fictions  whose  scene  is  laid  in  countries  familiar  to  the  author, 
and  interesting,  because  unfamiliar,  to  his  readers.  Of  the  latter 
class  we  find  favourable  examples  in  a  Christmas  edition  of  The 
Scarlet  Letter t,  in  beautifully  illustrated  drawing-room  editions 
of  Longfellow’s  Excelsiort,  of  Whittier’s  River  Path§,  and 
Aldrich's  Baby  Bell\\,  and  in  a  collection  of  four  well-known  poems 
under  the  title  of  Christmastide.^ J  Mr.  Stedman’s  volume  of 
verse,  taking  its  title  from  atribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
least  national  of  great  American  writers**,  possesses  neither  special 
literary  merit  nor  characteristic  American  humour,  and  scarcely 
rises  above  that  level  of  mediocrity  which  is  proverbially  fatal  to 
poetic  aspirations. 

*  The  Cross  above  the  Crescent:  a  Romance  of  Constantinople.  By  the 
Lev.  Horatio  Southgate,  D.D.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  Lippincott  & 
Co.  1877. 

f  The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Illustrated.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

i  Excelsior.  By  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood 
&  Co.  London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

§  The  River  Path.  By  John  G.  Whittier.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

||  Ruby  Bell.  By  Thomas  Aldrich.  Illustrated.  Boston :  Osgood  & 
Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

<‘j’  Chrislmnstide :  Four  Famous  Poems  by  Favourite  American  Poets. 
Illustrated.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1878. 

**  Hawthorne  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Edmund  C.  Stedman.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1877. 
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pHRISTMAS  LECTURES. —ROYAL 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Albemarle  Street.  Piccadilly,  W — T 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings 
by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased 
Artists  of  the  British  School. 

The  Gallery  is  Open  from  Ten  a.m.  until  Six  p.M. 

Admission,  Is.  Season  Tickets,  5  s. 

rpHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS  — 

I  The  SIXTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pull  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FKIPP,  Secretary. 

INSTITUTION  of 

_  _  ....  .  .  V _ Professor  TYNDALL.  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  will  begin  a  COURSE  of  MX  LECTURES  (adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory) 
“On  Ileat,  Visible  and  Invisible,”  on  Thursday  next,  December,  27,  at  Three  o’clock  ;  to  be 
continued  on  December  29,  1877  ;  and  January  1,  3,  5,  8,  1878.  Subscription  to  this  Course, 

1  Guinea  (Children  under  Sixteen,  Half-a-Guinea)  ;  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season, 

2  Guineas.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Institution  daily,  and  on  December  26.  iBank 
Holiday). 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  —  FACULTY  of 

MEDICINE _ The  CLASSES  will  recommence  on  Wednesday,  January  2.  Faculties 

of  Arts  and  Laws  (including  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts)  and  of  Science.  The  Second  Term 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  January  3. 

The  School  for  Boys  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen,  and  the  Lent  Term,  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  January  15. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  College. 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M. A.,  Secretary. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies  aaid  for 
granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

H.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  LOUISE. 

The  CLASSES  will  meet  for  the  Lent  Term  on  Thursday.  January  2-1.  The  Entrance  Exami¬ 
nation  for  New  Pupils  will  lie  held  at  10  a.m.,  on  Tuesday.  January  22.  Individual  Instruction 
in  Vocal  anil  Instrumental  Music.  Special  Classes  in  Greek  and  for  Conversation  in  Modern 
Languages.  Arrangements  for  Boarders.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady 
Resident,  Miss  Grove. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W.— 

A  PREPARATORY  CLASS  has  been  formed  for  Pupils  above  Fourteen  who  require 
help  before  passing  the  Entrance  Examination.  The  Class  will  meet  ok  Thursday,  January  2-1. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady  Resident,  Miss  Grove. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  TV. 

For  Girls  from  Five  to  Fourteen. 

Lachj  Superintendents- Miss  HAY. 

The  School  will  re-open  for  the  Lent  Term  on  Thursday,  January  21.  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  January  22.  Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Lady 
Resident,  Miss  Grove. 

E.  n.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

(AUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  TV. — The 

following  Courses  of  Higher  Lectures  for  Ladies  will  be  given  in  the  Lent  Term  of 

1878  : 

1.  Greek  History.  By  Ernest  Myers,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

2.  English  Literature.  Bv Professor  Henry  Mori ey. 

3.  System  of  Ethics.  By  Francis  V.  Edgeworth,  B.  A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  Norman  Moore,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  Warden  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s. 

A  detailed  Prospectus  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  The  above  Lectures  are  designed  to  form 
part  of  a  systematic  training  for  those  who  desire  to  carry  on  their  studies  further  than  can  be 
done  in  the  ordinary  education  given  at  Girls’  Schools,  and  to  assist  them  in  preparing  lor  the 
Higher  Examinations  for  Women  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London.  Communications,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  are  invited  from 
Ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend  Lectures  on  the  above  or  other  subjects,  and  from  any  who  may 
wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  in  providing  Higher  Instruction  of  this  nature. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 


QOMERSETSHIEE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— A  Course  of 

Instruction  is  provided  similar  to  that  of  our  best  Public  Schools,  with  more  attention 
to  individual  Boys  than  the  large  forms  of  those  Schools  render  possible.  Since  October  1861 
the  following  Honours  have  been  obtained  at  Oxford:— Four  lellowships,  twenty  Open 
Scholarships,  Twelve  First  Classes,  Three  University  Prizes,  and  many  Second  and  Third 
Classes;  while  numerous  distinctions  havebeen  gained  elsewhere.  There  will  bean  Exami¬ 
nation  for  Entrance  Scholarships  in  the  end  of  January  1878 — For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Head-Master. _ _ ___ 

XJIGrHGATE  SCHOOL.  — SIR  ROGER  CTIOLMELEY’S 

II  FOUNDATION,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. -The  next  EXAMINATION  for 
ADMISSK )N  will  be  held  Thursday,  January  24. 1878 — Application  for  Entrance  to  be  made 
to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Iiighgate,  N. 

T  INE  (SANDHURST),  WOOLWICH,  and  COOPER’S  HILL. 

A-A  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES.  Wrangi  Job.  Col.  Cam.,  assisted  by  a  Cam.  1st  Class  Classic,  a 
resident  French  Master,  and  others,  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed 
over  300.— Ealing,  W. _ _ 

WOOLWICH,  ARMY.  —  MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  ^  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-Class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  fur  Woolwich  the  2nd  last  July,  14th  last  January,  15th 
j  in  July,  and  15th  in  January,  1876  ;  also  two  others,  making  six  out  of  eight  sent  up — 50  Corn- 
I  wall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W.  _ . _ _ 

■  DLYMPTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  South  Devon,  founded 

i  1658,  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  School-house,  rebuilt  with  every  convenience,  has 

accommodation  for  SIX  more' BOA  Ki  >ERS.  Climate  very  suitable  for  Sons  of  Indian  Offioers 
'  and  others.  References  to  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Zanzibar  Mission,  and  to  Indian 
families.  Apply  to  the  IIead-Master. _ _ _ 

A  MARRIED  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Cantab.),  residing-  in  a 

heal th v  and  beautiful  Suburban  neighbourhood,  and  who  has  had  experience  and  sue- 
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THE  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  18/8. 


pLIFTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS.— Mrs.  IIAIGH  is 

prepared,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  to  receive  as  BOARDERS  GIRLS  attending 
the  above  School.— For  information,  address,  Mrs.  IIaigu,  6  Woodsley  Terrace,  Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 

TT  ENSINGTON.— DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms,  from  4  Guineas  per  Term.  Six  Resident 
Pupils  received.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  43  LongridgeRoad,  Earl’s  Court,  S.  W. 

THE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  Spring 

Grove,  near  Isleworth,  W — French  and  German  taught  to  every  Boy.  in  addition  to 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science  ;  Greek  on  the  Classical  Side  only.  Each  Boy  has  a 
separate  Bedroom,  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes. 

Terms,  70,  80  and  90  Guineas.  A  reduction  for  Brothers. 

The  next  Term  commences  on  Monday,  January  21. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  H.  Ii.  Ladkll.  M.A. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  for  TEACHERS  in  MIDDLE  and 

HIGHER  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS,  Primrose  Street,  Bishopsgute  Street,  E.C _ The 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  February.  Applications  for 
Admission  must  be  sent  in  before  January  30. 

Forms  of  Application  and  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Teachers’ Training  and  Registration  Society.  112  B  romp  ton  Road,  S.W. 

The  College  will  Open  after  the  Easter  Holidays. 

A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


Road.  Ealing,  W. 


(  GERMANY. — Professor  FEES,  Pfortzheim,  Baden,  has  a  few 

Vacancies  for  English  PUPILS  in  his  Establishment.  Terms,  70  guineas  per  Annum, 
with  Abatements  in  the  case  of  Brothers,  or  of  Pupils  under  Fifteen.  Satisfactory  Testimonials 
of  Professor  Fees’s  great  success  in  preparing  Pupils  for  the  Army  Examinations.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  Professor  Fees,  as  above.  _ 

TjURST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

Cheshire _ BOYS  received  at  the  age  of  Eight.  Terms  £105.— Address,  Rev.  H.  A.  D. 

Surridge,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  Law  Watherston,  M.A. 

PRIVATE  TUITION.— SEASIDE,  Worthing.— A  TUTOR,  of 

long  experience.  Prepares  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Service.  Universities,  and  Public  Schools.  Several  VACANCIES. — Address,  C,  A.  R.,lleenc 
House,  Worthing. 

HVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

The  Rev.  J.  LANG  TUN  CLARKE,  the  Common,  Ealing,  having  added  to  his  house, 
lias  room  lor  a  few  more  LITTLE  BOYS.  Present  number  Four.  References  to  the  Head- 
Master  of  Eton,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  &c. _ 

(  ’OOI)-EEST,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Mrs.  R.  O.  CARTER 

receives  LITTLE  BOYS  to  Board,  and  EDUCATE  for  the  Public  Schools.  There  is 
a  resident  Assistant-Master.  Next  Term  will  begin  January  19.  References  exchanged. 

r jX)~ "MILITIA  OFFIOERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

A  PETITIV E  EXAMINATIONS _ Captain  CIIAWNFR  (late  77th  Regiment)  will  have 

a  few  VACANCIES  after  Christmas.  Terms  on  application,  and  references — The  Manor 
House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 

A  LADY,  living  north  of  Rea’ent’a  Park,  whose  Sons  are  at 

-l  Public  Schools,  would  be  glad  to  receive,  after  the  Christmas  Holidays,  TWO  YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN  pursuing  the-h  studies.  Legal,  Medical,  or  otherwise,  as  BOARDERS.  First- 

class  references  exchanged _ Address.  A.  S.,  care  of  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents, 

12  it  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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TO  ELDERLY  LADIES  or  GENTLEMEN  (Invalid  or 

otherwise) _ A  WIDOW  LADY,  residing  in  a  Detached  House,  retired  and  quiet,  with 

pleasant  Grounds,  a  few  miles  from  T<  wit,  S.W  .  District,  would  be  happy  to  receive  a  LADY 
or  GENTLEMAN  requiring  the  kindness  and  attention  of  Home.  The  Family  is  small, 
and  strictly  a  private  one — Address,  in  the  first  instance,  C.  B.,  care  of  Housekeeper, 
26  Corn  hill,  E.C. _ _ _ _ _ 

SANATORIUM.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park . 

TOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

A  AMERICA  :  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  enabling  Tourist? 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

F or  information  as  to  the  Dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes,  apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street,  London. 

T>  HIGH  TON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suiteeoi 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladiesand  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Servicein  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 

A  ROUND  of  GAMES  for  CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR, 

!  and  EVENING  PARTIES  ;  containing  Five  New,  Amusing,  and  Intellectual  Games  : 

|  Loto  Spelling  Game— Jack's  House— King  Cole— Chess  Check,  and  Transformation  Spelling 
Game.  They  are  all  full  Coloured,  with  Rules  for  Playing.  This  is  the  best  Box  of  Games 
suitable  as  a  Present  for  Young  or  Old.  and  will  be  found  u* great  desideratum  in  every  house 
where  there  are  Children,  and  a  continual  round  of  Amusement  for  Evening  Parties.  In 
handsome  Box,  complete,  price  7s.  Od.  Carriage  paid,  8s.  6d, 

HENRY  THACKER  &  CO.,  New-street  Square,  London,  E.C. 

"DENSON’S  WATCHES.— Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 
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Queen  anil  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 


peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  ami  i  Steam  Factory)  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon. 


T>ENSON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

—  •  —  ■  - 


Climates. from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronometers,  Keyless,  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen's  Watches  of  extra  strength. 

DENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  : 
also,  as  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 

"RENSON’S  PAMPHLETS  m  TURRET  CLOCKS, 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free,  each 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,” 
price  2s.  Oil. 
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OSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


STEEL  PENS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

’  ’  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  an. 


39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

anil  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BUKTON. 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 

Wales,  invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  10s.6d. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 
DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  las  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at  89  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,1a,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street, Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  oi  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
1  llustruted  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.- 248,  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


December  22, 1877.]  The  Saturday  Review. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &e. 

- + - 

T?OYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

A  ^  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720  A 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE.  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

'Offices— ROY AL  EXCHANGE.  LONDON  ;  Branch  Office— 29  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 

The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.900,000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor.- 
CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING.  Esq.,  Sub -Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  Will  iam  Knowles,  Esq. 

John  GarrattCattley,  Esq.  Nevile  Lubbock.  Es<i. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq.  George  Forbes  Maleolmson,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq.  Danu-l  Meinertzhagen.  Esq. 

William  Davidson.  Esq.  William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce.  Esq.  Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq.  Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen.Esq.  Samuel  Leo  Schuster. Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell.  Esq.  Erie  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq.  Octavius  Wigram,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland. Esq.  Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P.  Charles  Baring  Young.  Esq. 

’’fCT'OTICE _ The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 

TN  due  at  Christmas  will  expire  on  January  9,  1878. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  grauted  on  security  of  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 

Assurance. 

A  large  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  air  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Ageno.es. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 

Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretory. 

XJAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

A  A  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACK  FRIARS. 

Instituted  1696. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  are  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

A  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCHES  in  Edinburgh.  Calcutta.  Bombay,  Madras.  Kurrochee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  unn.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of.  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  t lie  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 

XTEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE;  containing  450  ILLUS- 

AA  TRATIONS,  with  PRICES  of  BEDSTEADS. 

BEDDING,  and  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE,  sent 
free  by  post. 

195,  196, 197, 198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

XTEAL  &  SON’S  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  12s.  to 

A  A  33s.  EIDEIt-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  28s.  to  1608. 

Lists  of  Sizes  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  195,  196,  197,  193  Tottenham  Court  Ruud. 
London.  W. 

("''LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworother  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO., Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Plage,  W . ;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

rPHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

A  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  CORN HILL,  LONDON. 

Annual  Income,  1876  .  £1.4  75 .353 

Fire  Reserve  .  1,000,000 

Life  and  Annuity  Reserve .  . .  2,738,071 

CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CIIUROI1 

^  DECORATIONS _ HEATON.  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE.  Garrick  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

(CHRISTMAS  GIFTS.-  CARTER'S  PATENT  LITERARY 

MACHINE  for  holding  a  Book,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  a  F>ed.  Sofa,  or  Chair.  Prices 
from  21s.  Drawings  free _ J.  CARTER, 6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  \\  . 

Total  Invested  Funds . f .  5,494,031 

The  valuation  of  Life  Policies  effected  in  the  new  Participating  Class  will  take  place  for  the 
term  ending  December  31,  1878,  and  on  the  Declaration  of  Profits  all  Life  Policies  effected  in 
1877  will  rank  for  Two  Years’  Bonus.  Non- Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates.  Fire 
Insurances  upon  equitable  terms.  For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors,  apply 
as  above,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

***  Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within  Fifteen  days 
therefrom. 

/"  YSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

v_X  Wall  Lights  and  Lustres  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Chandeliers  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

KEROSENE  &  OTHER  LAMPS  for  INDIA  and  HOME  USE. 
TABLE  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM  :  Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

LONDON  :  Show-Rooms,  4*5  Oxford  Street,  W. 

RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

AJ  FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

The  new  **  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 
(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see  Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

piESSE  and  L  U  B  I  N.  — H  O  L  Y  B  A  Z  I  L. 

A  HOLY  BAZIL.— RICH  and  RARE. 

This  is  the  most  rare  Perfume  distilled  from  the  HOLY*  BAZIL  flower  of  Hindu 
( Ocymum  sanctum ),  so  remarkable  ibr  its  unique  fragrance. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

JJEALTHY  SKIN  and  GOOD  COMPLEXION. 
pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
pOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

A  the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,"  edited  by  Mr. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

A- •  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fully  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 

REDUCED  RATES  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 

TTNIVERSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

'-J  25  PALL  MALL,  LONDON.  S.W. 

Tj1  RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 

rPHE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

A  fumers  everywhere. 

Bonus  Additions  for  every  £100  assured  have  lor  the  last  50  years  been  at  the  average  Rate  of 

£2  per  annum. 

lor  Forms  of  Proposal  and  Information,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY 

Y\7"EIGII  YOUR  CANDLES. — Many  foreign  LKht-weights 

▼  »  are  about.  All  the  CANDLES  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY, 
Limited,  are  intended  to  be  exact  weight  without  the  wrapper.  Tiy  their  Gold  Medal 
FALMITINE.  burning  brilliantly  but  slowly,  and'of  the  transparency  ot  the  finest  Spermaceti. 
Try  also  their  NEW  PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  made  without  the  paper  case.  Order  of 
your  own  dealer. 

AA,TILLS’  “THREE  CASTLES.’— “  There’s  no  sweeter 

*  *  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  tire  *  THREE  CASTLES.’”— 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 

W.  D.  H.  O.  WILLS. 

TAW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

AJ  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 

Invested  assets  on  December  31,1870  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year . . .  488.970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last  .  11 ,148,830 

The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  are  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  ti  e  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 

by  the  Office. 

The  Bates  fbr  YOUNG  LIVES  wil  IMA 

POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1-77 1  V.  ILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  TOE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  H7  -. 

Forma  of  proposal. &c..  will  be  sent  on  appiicati  u  to  the  Off. 

WILLS’  “BEST  BIRD’S-EYE”  CIGARETTES. 

*  »  Sold  everywhere  in  Sixpenny  Packets  (containing  Ten),  protected  by 

our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 

W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 

TY  I  N  A  H  A  N’S  L  L  W  II  I  S  K  Y. 

LA  The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies.  Pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole¬ 
some.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  IlASSALL  says :  “The 
Whisky  is  soft,  mellow,  and  pure,  well  matured,  und  of  very  excellent  quality. ”—20  Great 
Titchfield  Street,  W. 

“  pilIZE  MEDAL”  WHISKY  of  the  CORK  DISTIL- 

A  LERIES  COMPANY’’,  Limited.  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition,  1676. 

J  urors*  Award : 

“  AWRY  FINE,  FULL  FLAVOR,  and  GOOD  SPIRIT.” 

*  This  fine  Old  Irish  Whisky  may  be  had  of  the  principal  Wine  and  Spirit 

Dealers,  and  is  supplied  to  Wholesale  Merchants,  in  casks  and  cases,  by 

TMIE  CORK  DISTILLERIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

A  Morrison’s  Island,  Cork. 

PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CIIARISO  CROS.-,  LONDON— ESTABLISHED  1732. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  1  Secretaries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  j^eicines. 

TONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

AJ  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  71  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

TRIE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

A  LONDON— 2  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Actuary. 

/CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appreciated 

^  as  a  Case  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  he  ordered  ©forty 
Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  Grant,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Queen's  Quality,  as  supplied  to 
Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  doz.  uet;  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality,  50s.  per  doz.  Prepayment  required. 
Carriage  free  in  England. 

T  IMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  mod  rat.'  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Pol  ivies  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed 
before  January  9,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

ATATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VICHY.  Property  of 

the  French  Government. 

A/- 1C II Y  CELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Remedy  for  Complaints, of  the  Kidneys, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes, &c. 

TVT  ORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

T  '  Established  ism. 

Office  is  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  3l,  1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

A7TCHY  HAUTERIVE.  This  spring  contains  a  greater 

»  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

A/"ICIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion.  &c. 

XT'  QUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

yiCIIY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 

The  oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  system  in  the  world. 

The  Invested  Capital  of  the  Equitable  is  more  than  twenty-eight  times  its  renewal-premium 

income. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  per  cent,  on  its  gross  annual 

income. 

It  has  never  allowed  Commission  or  employed  Agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000.000  have 
been  saved  to  the  Assured. 

J.  W.  STEPHENSON,  Actuary . 

A7TCHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  drunk 

*  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits 

(CAUTION. — See  that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 
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ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS _ E.LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  thecelebrated  Receipts.and 

Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portm&n  Square!, and  ISTrinity  Street. London. S.E. _ 

HARVEY'S  SAUCE.  — Caution.  — The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
K.  LAZE NB  \  v  mi.\,  bears  the  Label  u-H  so  nmiij  years,  signed  ‘  1  In  d„.th  La 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

T  E  A  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

-LJ  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.  LEA  X  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  "LEA  .*  PERRINS,”  which  Signature  is  placed  on  every 
Bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell, London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  .Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. _ 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL _ PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  .COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.*’— Standard. 

“The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality. ’’— Food,  Water  .and  A  ir.  Edited  by  Dr.HASSALL. 
Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 

iSlNNEFORD'S  pure  fluid  magnesia.— 

u  The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH.  HEARTBURN,  IIEADACnE, 
GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants  172  New  Bond  Street,  ami  of  all  Chemists. 


A  NOTIIER  Cure  of  Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Coup-h,  Ac. — 

Mr.  Heron,  10  Arthur  Street,  Belfast,  writes:  “Dr.  LOCOCK’S  PULMONIC 
WAFERS  allayed  the  inflammation  of  my  throat,  relieved  the  cough,  and  gave  me  ease  at 
once.”  They  taste  pleasantly.  Price  Is.  ljd. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


rpiIE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  XV. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  Newr  Publications,  gratis  and  post  tree. 

**»  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CIIURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rFIIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIE  W  arerequired, for  which  6d. each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81.  88,  91,  192  ,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies >— at  the  Oflice,  38  Southampton 
S  tree  t.  Strand.  W.C. 


STANDARD  BOOKS.  —  A  CATALOGUE  of  the  BEST 

BOOKS  on  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  Classified  and  Arranged  with  a  view  to  Easy 
Reference.  Gratis  on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash — Edward 
Stanford,  65  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. — A  Room  has  been  specially  fitted  and 

set  apart  for  this  department,  where  a  choice  collection  of  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN  and 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  may  be  seen.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash — Edward  Stanford, 
56  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

BOUND  BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  and  SCHOOL  PRIZES.— 

A  CAT  ALOGUE  of  carefully  selected  BOOKS,  in  Calf  and  Morocco  bindings.  Gratis 

on  application,  or  free  by  post.  A  large  Discount  for  Cash _ Edward  Stanford, 

55  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


T>OL ANDES  FOREIGN  LIBRARY,  20  Berners  Street, 

At  London,  for  all  FOREIGN  BOOKS  on  SALE  or  CIRCULATION.  NEW  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  and  PROSPECTUSES  ready.  Terms.  42s.  and  21s.  per  annum  ;  six  months, 
22s.  6d.  •  three  idem,  12s.  ;  one,  4s.  6d.  List  of  30,000  withdrawn  books  at  reduced  prices,  gratis. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

rr HE  EASTERN  QUESTION,  and  the 

J-  POLITICAL  SITUATION  at  HOME.  By  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


Second  Edition,  1  vol.  post  8vo.  9s. 

TYHE  STORY  of  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows 

•*-  TAYLOR,  Author  of  “ Confessions  of  a  Thug.”  Tara  :  a  Mahratta  Tale,”  &c.  Edited 
by  his  Daughter.  With  Preface  by  Henry  Reeve,  C.B.,  and  Portrait. 

“This  simple  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  influence  a  disinterested  and  kind-hearted  man 
was  able  to  exert  over  the  people  who  cutne  under  his  rule.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

“No  novel  that  the  author  of  *  Tara’  ever  wrote  has  amove  romantic  interest,  or  is  more 
diversified  by  picturesque  incidents.”— IS  lack  wood's  Magazine 
“  Apart  from  its  value,  the  vicissitudes  of  adventure,  the  multitude  of  experiences,  which  it 
records,  the  literary  charms  and  the  touches  of  humour  in  which  the  book  abounds,  make  it 
very  pleasant  to  read.” —  World. 

“  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  advise  all  to  read  *  The  Story  of  My  Life.1  "—Athenaeum, 
Nowhere  will  the  reader  find  a  better  representation  nowadays  ol' the  methods  by  which  the 
English  have  won  their  lordship  over  India.” — Examiner. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  published,  Second  Edition,  4s. 

A  TALANTA,  WINNIE,  and  other  POEMS.  By  John  Brent, 

F.S.  A..  Author  of  “  Village  Bells,”  &c.  “‘Atalanta’  shows  real  *power  of  poetical  and 
vivid  description,  and  also  much  pathos  and  feeling,  and  *  Winnie’  is  a  charming  pastoral.” 
London  :  Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street. 

Demy  8vo.  6d. 

PERTAIN  XVEAK  POINTS  of  the  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION  CODE.  By  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.A.,  Member  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  55  Clmring  Cross,  S.W. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

TJERMIONE:  a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  H.  IIoole. 

 Basil  Montague  Pickering.  196  Piccadilly,  W. 


With  Illustrations,  cloth.  5s. ;  by  post,  5s.  Gd. 

pLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE ;  with  Brief  Notes  on  Egypt  and 

Egyptian  Obelisks.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

London  :  Brain  &  Co.,  26  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


TUVENILE  BOOKS,  &c. — Members  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

^  Civil  Service,  and  other  Stores  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  HARRISON  at  25  per  cent. 
REDUCTION  from  the  published  prices,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  select 
from  their  very  large  assortment,  arranged  in  Show-Rooms  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Cata¬ 
logues  post  free — Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


“KOOKS  for  PRESENTS. — Largest  Assortment  of  all  the 

New  Books  of  the  Season,  and  of  Children’s  Books,  offered  at  a  great  Reduction,  many 
at  less  than  Half-price.  Catalogue  post  free — Harrison  &  Sons,  69  Pull  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


(CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  at  the  CHEAPEST  PRICES.— 

Qreat  Reduction  for  a  short  time  only.  Harrison’s  Juvenile  Show-Room  ;  the  Best 
Selection  in  London.  Catalogues  post  free — Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


('IIFT  BOOKS  of  the  SEASON.— HARRISON  &  SONS’ 

_  *  SELECTED  LIST  of  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS,  including  a  Large 
Assortment  of  Children's  Books,  now  offered  at  specially  Reduced  Prices,  post  free.  Members 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Civil  Service,  and  other  Stores  supplied  at  Trade  Prices,  they  having 
the  additional  advantage  of  a  well-selected  Stock  to  choose  from,  in  Show-Rooms  set  apart  for 
that  purpose — Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 


Third  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  100  Illustrations,  21s. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Edited  with  a  Plain 

Practical  Commentary  for  Families  and  General  Readers. 

Vol.  I. _ THE  GOSPELS.  By  Edward  Ghurton,  M.A.,  late  Archdeacon 

of  Cleveland  and  Rector  of  Crayke. 

Vol.  II.— THE  ACTS  and  EPISTLES.  By  W.  Basil  Jones,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

The  Illustrations  in  this  work  consist  of  Panoramic  and  other  Views  of 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Snored  Text,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  made 
on  the  spot  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan  and  James  Graham. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“  The  special  features  of  this  edition  are  its  notes  and  its  illustrations.  The  notes  are  brief, 
and  t<>  the  purpose.  The  illustrations  are  of  three  kinds  ;  historical  pictures,  views  of  sacred 
places,  and  panoramic  views  of  scenes  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  heartily  commend  the  work.” 

Church  Builder. 

“  This  commentary  is  not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound  learning,  than  by  judgment, 
candour,  and  piety.’  —Guardian. 

“  A  book  for  all  time.” — Notes  and  Queries.  . 

“  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  familiarizing  the  reader  with  those  scenes  which  must  ever  have  a 
peculiar  interest  lor  the  Christian.  W  e  cannot  all  visit  the  Holy  Land,  Nazareth,  the  banks  ot 
the  Jordan,  or  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  which  were  so  often  trodden  by  the  Saviour’* 
feet. ’  ’ — Gardene rs'  Chron icle. 

“  This  beautiful  book."— John  Bull. 

“  In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  results  of  modern  travel,  of  modern  discovery, 
of  modern  criticism,  are  brought  together  and  made  available  for  instruction.”—  Athenceum. 

“  These  volumes  will  be  sought  after.”— English  Churchman. 

“A  work  of  great  elegance  and  sound  scholarship.  A  most  valuable  bonk,  complete  anu 
satisfactory  in  its  details.  As  a  gift-book  it  will  be  most  appropriate  and  invaluable.  ’ 

Union  Review. 


“  The  BEST  BOOK  is  the  BEST  GIFT.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


MARCUS  WARD  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

TIIE  CHALLENGER  EXPEDITION. 

TIIALASSA :  an  Essay  on  the  Depth,  Temperature,  and  Currents 

of  the  Ocean.  By  John  James  Wild,  Member  of  the  Civilian  Scientific  Staff  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ship  Challenger.  W  ith  Charts  and  Diagrams  by  the  Author,  12s. 

“Capable  of  imparting  much  valuable  information.”— Times. 

BARDS  and  BLOSSOMS  ;  or,  the  Poetry,  History,  and  Atso- 

ciations  of  Flowers.  With  Floral  Plates  illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  E~ 
1IULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S. A..  Marlborough  College;  Author  of  “Plants:  their  Natural 
Growth  and  Ornamental  Treatment,”  the.  lus.  6d. 

AUNT  CHARLOTTE’S  STORIES  of  GERMAN  HISTORY. 

By  CnARLOTTE  M.  Yoncic,  Author  of  "  Stories  of  English  History.”  “  Stories  of  Bible 
History,”  the.  Square  nvo.  with  Illuminated  Title-page,  Coloured  Frontispiece,  and 
numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  bevcdled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

TOPO  :  a  Tale  about  English  Children  in  Italy.  By  G.  If. 

Brunkfille.  Square  Bvo.  with  numerous  Original  Illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

FAIRY  CIRCLES  :  Tales  and  Legends  of  Dwarfs,  Fairies,  and 

Water  Sprites.  From  the  German  of  V i llam aria.  A  Sequel  to  “  Fairyland  Tales.  ’ 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gold  and  black,  3s.  6d. 
***  Complete  Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

MARCUS  WARD  &  CO..  LONDON  &  BELFAST. 


MARCUS  WARD’S  FLORAL  DATE  CARDS.— a  charming 

Novelty.  Twelve  appropriate  Designs,  one  for  each  Month,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
with  Mottoes  appropriate  to  the  Months,  in  upright  cloth,  morocco  or  russia  stand  for  the  table, 
from  2s.  to  5s.  6d. 


Marcus  xvard’s  Christmas  wall  decora- 

TIONS.— To  supply  a  want  long  felt  MARCUS  WARD  &  Co.  are  issuing  an  entirely 
new  set  of  WALL  TEXTS  and  GREETINGS,  on  a  large  scale,  suitable  for  the  Decoration  ut 
Places  of  Worship  and  for  Home  Use,  Assemblies,  &c. 

A.  “  A  Merry  Christmas,”  “  A  Happy  New  Year,”*1  Welcome”.,  about  2  feet  long,  Is.  each. 

B.  "  A  Happy  New  Year  to  Every  One,”  “  A  Merry  Christmas  to 

You  All  ”  .  about  3  feet  long.  2s.  each. 

C.  “  Welcome  to  our  Hearth,”  “  Welcome  to  our  Board  ” .  about  3  feet  long,  2s.  each. 

D.  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest”  .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

E.  “On  Earth  Peace,  Goodwill  towards  Men  ”  .  about 6  feet  long, 4s. 

F.  "  Unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour  ” .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

G.  “  Behold  I  Bring  You  Good  Tidings  ” .  about  6  feet  long,  4s. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Stationers  and  Booksellers. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

MARCUS  WARD’S  CONCISE  DIARIES  for  1878  are  now 

ready  in  a  variety  of  Pocket-Book  covers. 

“  The  diary  nages  are  furnished  separately  in  quarterly  parts . and  are  much  smaller 

and  handier  than  they  otherwise  would  he.  It  is  a  very  good  plan.”— Pali  Mall  Gazette. 


Marcus  ward  &  co.’S  Christmas  cards.  The 

New  Designs  may  now  be  had  of  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  and  Fancy  Dealers.  The 
Trade  only  supplied  by  the  Manufacturers. 

CALENDAR  of  the  SEASONS  for  1878.  A  Pocket  Almanac,  with  Four  Coloured  Plates, 
price  6d. 

“TIME  FLIETn  1  TIME  TRIETH!"  A Kalendar  for  1878  in  Chromo-Lithography,  with 
Poetry  and  General  Information  Is. 

SIIAKSPEAREAN  CALENDAR  for  1878.  A  Changeable  Date  Block  for  the  wall  in  large 
type,  with  a  pertinent  Quotation  from  Shakspeare  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Times  of  Sunrise 
and  Sunset,  Moon’s  Changes,  and  other  useful  information.  Printed  in  Colours,  Is. 

Wholesale  only  of 

Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  London  and  Belfast. 


YI'OODALL’S  ROUND-CORNEREI)  DUPLEX  PLAYING 

CARDS,  with  handsome  Enamelled  Backs  in  gold  and  colour.  Sold  by  all  Stationer? 
and  Dealers  in  Cards _ CHARLES  Goodall  &  SON,  Camden  Works,  London. 


('TJ.OODALL’S  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  CARDS.— 

Floral  and  Comic  Cards,  Illuminated  Greetings,  &c.  None  are  genuine  without  their. 
Trade-Mark— a  Heart,  with  the  name  “  Goodall”  in  the  centre. 

(WOODALL’S  JAPANESQUE  STATIONERY,  in  a  variety 

VJ  of  characteristic  Designs— the”  Mume,""  Kiku."  “  Bamboo,”  and  “  Dead  Willow  ”— in 
gold,  silver,  and  pale  Colours,  made  up  in  handsome  Boxes,  is  sold  by  all  Stationers. 


(7U)0D ALL’S  CAMDEN  WHIST  MARKER,  for  Long  or 

Short  Whist,  in  Ornamental  Woods  and  Ivory,  may  be  had  from  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers _ C.  Goodall  th  Son,  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 


‘‘  'TIME'S  FOOTSTEPS  ”  for  1878 :  an  Almanack  for  the 

Pocket  or  Desk,  beautifully  Illustrated  and  Perfumed.  “  A  choice  work  of  art.”  Gd. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers _ C.  GOODALL  &  SON,  Camden  Works,  London. 

TESUS  THE  MESSIAH :  a  Narrative  Poem  and  Metrical 

U  Paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  Story.  By  G.  Christopher  Davies.  Author  of  “  Ramble? 
and  Adventures  of  Our  School  Field  Club.”  “  The  Swan  and  her  Crew.”  &c.  Price  6s. 
London:  Provost  &  Co.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


(CONSUMPTION  :  its  Proximate  Cause  and  Specific  Treatment 

by  the  Hypophosphites,  upon  the  Principles  of  Stccchiological  Medicine.  By  JOHN 
FRANCIS  Churchill,  M.l>.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Direct  Treatment  of  Respiratory 
Diseases  (Asthma.  Bronchitis,  &c.)  by  Stccchiological  Inhalants.  And  Reports  of  nearly  Two 
Hundred  Cases  by  Drs.  Churchill,  Campbell,  Heslop.  Sterling.  Bird,  Santa  Maria,  Gomez, 
Maestre,  Pari  got,  Reinvillier.  Galvez.  Leriverend,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiffer,  Vintras, 
Bougard,  Tirifahy,  Lanzi,  Fabbri,  Panegroesi,  Cerasi,  Gualdi,  Todini,  Ascenzi,  Regnoli, 
Yalentini,  Casati,  Blasi,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fedeli.  Price  21s. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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“L’ART.” 

**  L’ART  ”  :  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  Year.  Upwards  of  CO  Etchings  in 
the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“L’ART.”  The  Times  says:  “It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 

kind.” 

“  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says :  “  Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

“L’ART.”  The  World  says:  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  of  aesthetic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

u  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 

LONDON  OFFICE,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  JANUARY: 

“  DISESTABLISHMENT.”  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL'S  PHILOSOPHY  TESTED.  By  Professor  W.  Stanley 
Jevons.  Second  Paper. 

THE  LITTLE  HEALTH  OP  LADIES.  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Professor  P.  G.  TArr. 
CHINA,  ENGLAND,  AND  OPIUM  :  the  Chefoo  Convention.  By  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Fry. 

GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION :  Thirty  Years  Past  and  Thirty  Y ears  to  Come. 
By  James  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  MYCENJB  AND  CYPRUS.  By  R.  STUART  Poole. 
THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,LL.D. 
DOG-POISON  IN  MAN.  By  Dr.  Aclaxd,  F.R.S. 

CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  : 

In  France.  By  Gabriel  Monod. 

In  Italy.  By  Professor  DB  Gubernatis. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  ROUND  TABLE. 

CONTEMPORARY  BOOKS. 

The  THIRD  EDITION  is  now  ready  of  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW  for  DECEMBER. 


STRAHAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  34  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


A  NEW  STORY,  entitled  “SEBASTIAN,”  by  Katherine 

Cooper,  will  begin  in  the  FEBRUARY  Number. 


Monthly,  price  Is. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXIX.  (for  JANUARY). 

Contents  : 

1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  Part  X. 

2.  DR.  LAVARDIN  :  a  Sketch.  By  Miss  Cross. 

3.  EARS  AND  EYES.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Ac. 

4.  A  GREEK  MOTHER'S  SONG. 

5.  SOHLIEMANN’S  MYCEN2E.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

6.  DULCISSIMA  !  DILECTISSIMA !  A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  an  Antiquary, 

By  R.  Ferguson,  M.P. 

7.  FAMINES  AND  FLOODS  IN  INDIA. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


THE  JANUAST  HUMS EE  OP 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 

Now  ready,  price  Is. 

Contains  the  Opening  Chapters  of  THREE  NEW  SERIALS: 

CRESSIDA, 

The  NEW  NOVEL  by  BERTHA  THOMAS,  Author  of  “  Proud  Maisie.” 
Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

SWITZERLAND,  BY  PEN  AND  PENCIL, 

With  7  Full-page  Illustrations. 

THE  CURIOUS  ADVENTURES  OF  A  FIELD  CRICKET, 

With  8  Illustrations  ; 

AND  OTHER  INTERESTING  STORIES, 

Together  forming  the  most  richly  Illustrated  and  Entertaining 
Magazine  of  the  day. 


SAMPSON  LOW  &  CO.  1S8  FLEET  STREET. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  JANUARY  (1878) 

Contains : 

FRANCE  AS  A  MILITARY  POWER  IN  1870  AND  IN  1878.  By  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  By  Prof.  TYNDALL. 

THE  LABOURERS  AND  THE  VOTE.  I.  By  JoSEiui  Arch.  II.  By  George  Potter. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MIDHAT  PASHA.  By  Capt.  Gambieb,  R.N. 

OUR  ARMY  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  John  Holms,  M.P. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRANCE.  By  Dr.  DOKAN. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ?  (Conclusion).  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

AN  OXFORD  LECTURE.  By  Prof.  Ruskin. 

SHOULD  PRISONERS  BE  EXAMINED  ?  By  Alfred  Wills,  (J.C. 

ABSOLUTION.  By  the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

LAST  WORDS  ON  THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE.  By  the  Right  lion.  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  M.P. 


rriIE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

,  •*-  insertion  in  the  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to 

i  the  Publisher  by  the  5th  and  BILLS  by  the  7th  .Junuary. 

Jon*  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


PHASER'S  MAGAZINE,  No.  XCVII.  JANUARY. 

Contents  : — 

England  and  her  Colonies. 

On  Teaching  English. 

On  the  Position  of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Great  Fourfold  Waterfall. 

Spinozism  :  the  Religion  of  Gladness. 

The  City  of  Kiyoto. 

Thurot. 

Free  Trade  or  Reciprocity. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fife. 

How  to  Invest  Money  with  Safety. 

Ivy-Leaves.  From  the  Hermitage  of  Epping  Forest. 

London,  Longmans  &l  Co. 


Now  ready,  No.  CCXVII.  Is. 

'THE  CORNIIILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents : 

DA  CAPO.  With  an  Illustration  Chapter  6.  En  Voyage.  Chapter  7.  No 
Answer.  Chapter  8.  By  a  Fountain.  Chapter  9.  Table  d’llote  Chapter  10. 

An  Offer  of  Marriage.  Chapter  11.  Climbing  up.  Chapter  12.  Da  Capo. 
HOMER. 

MARIVAUX. 

WILL  O’  THE  MILL. 

DISSECTING  A  DAISY. 

A  BRETON  PEASANT-PLAY. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

A  FLORENTINE  CARNIVAL  SONG  OF  TnE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

“  FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  17.  A  Midnight  Encounter. 
Chapter  18.  Love  in  a  Mist. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


TOMEROY  ABBEY, 

Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD’S  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORY, 

Commences  in  the  JANUARY  NUMBER  (now  ready)  of 

THE  ARGOSY. 

“  The  best  and  cheapest  of  our  magazines. "—Standard. 

“  Thoroughly  high  in  tone  and  healthy  in  character.”— Guardian. 

Monthly,  6d. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 


Price  2s.  6d.;  post  free,  per  annum,  10s. 

'THE  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW  :  a  Quarterly  Journal  of 

*■“-  Religious  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  Charles  Beard,  B.A. 

JANUARY  1878. 

1.  ON  THE  CLEMENTINE  HOMILIES.  By  G.  P.  Gould,  M.A. 

2.  THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  CHRIST.  By  J.  Page  Iloprs. 

3.  T1IE  ORIGIN  OF  LEGEND  IN  TIIE  LIVES  OF  THE  BUDDHA.  By 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

4.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TEACHER.  By  William  Binns. 

5.  RENAN  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TIIE  GOSPELS.  By  William  Saxday,  M.A. 

6.  VOLITION  AND  ATTENTION.  By  II.  S.  SOLLY,  M.A. 

7.  TIIE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CRISIS  IN  BERLIN.  By  Andrew  Chalmers. 

8.  SUMMARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

9.  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London;  and 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Price  2s.  Gd. 

TTNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  January,  New  Series,  on  an 

" Extended  Basis. 

Contents  : 

The  Ilaud  on  Peter’s  Keys,  by  M.  le Marquis  de  Nangls — Contemporary  Portruits  (with 
Permanent  Photograph):  Matthew  Arnold — A  Picturesque  Transformation,  by  Julian 
Hawthorne — On  Miracle — The  Ideal  University.— Investment  in  India.— In  This  \.  <>rld  :  a 
Novel,  &c.,  by  It.  D.  Bluckmore,  F.  ft.  Conder,  Mabel  Collins,  U.  It.  Burke,  Keningulc  Cook, 
Christina  Rossetti,  &c. 

“  Once  more  well  to  the  front.”— Spectator. 

London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 


Price  Gd. ;  Yearly  Subscription,  free  by  post,  7s.,  payable  in  advance. 

'T'HE  GARDENER:  a  Monthly  Magazine  of  Horticulture  and 

-A-  Floriculture.  Edited  by  David  Thomson,  Author  of  “Handy  Book  of  the  Flower- 
Garden,”  &e.  Assisted  by  a  Staff  of  Practical  Gardeners  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  JANUARY  Number  contains: 

Winter’s  Work  among  Hardy  Fruit-Trees— Flower-Gardening  for  January— The  Blue- 
Glass  Theory  of  Grape-Growing— Hints  for  Amateurs—  Healthy  Foliage  and  the  Maturation 
ofFruit— Root-Producing  Composts— Early  Forein  j  of  Bulbs— Chrysanthemums  -Gardening 
round  London— Cultivation  of  the  Melon — Drawing  for  Gardeners  ;  with  Kitchen  and  Forcing 
Calendars  ;  Answers  to  Correspondents,  and  a  vuriety  of  other  Articles  on  gardening  topics. 

***  Intending  Subscribers  for  the  forthcoming  year  are  requested  to  forward  their  orders 
early,  either  through  their  Booksellers  or  direct  to  the  Publishers. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


A  NOIENT  HOUSE,  BAVARIA.— See  TIIE  BUILDER  of 

this  week;  also  for  Views,  London  Street  Architecture  and  Boston  Spa  Church— Mr. 
Locoek  Webb  on  Law  of  Easements— The  Vital  Question  as  to  the  Thames— Essay  on  Portland 
Cement— Mr.  Cross  on  Art— Evolution  in  Architecture— Ancient  Greek  Art— Discovery  in 
Apulia— Damp,  &e _ 4d.;  by  post,  4jd.  46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “EREWHON.” 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo.  pp.  300,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  HABIT. 

By  S.  BUTLER, 

Author  of  “Erewhon"  and  “The  Fair  Haven.” 


LONDON:  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


The  New  Edition  (Fourth),  21s.  now  ready. 

rp HE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale. 

-L  London  :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

Diseases  induced  by  it.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 


HENRY  S.  KINO  &  CO.,  LONDON 


I 


London  :  TI.  R rx.STTAW,  35G  Strand. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  & BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  HUMOUR.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Estrange,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,” 
&c.  2  vols.  21s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dullingham 
nouse,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library  shelves  with 
Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Reresby.”— Notes  and  Queries. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS  :  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yoxge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  <Sic.  2  vols.  21s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 

By  Mrs.  Olipiiant.  Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  &  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.”  Price  os.  bound  and  Illustrated. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

UNDER  THE  WILL.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  die.  3  vols. 

DORIS  BARUGH.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  “  Diane,”  die.  3  vols. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

”  A  very  good  book,  cleverly  end  carefully  written.”— Post. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Qneenie,”  “  My  Loye,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

MAUD  LESLIE.  By  Lady  Charles  Thynne, 

Author  of  “  Off  the  Line,”  &c.  2  vols. 

THE  MILLER’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Anne 

Beale,  Author  of  “Fay  Arlington,”  die.  3  vols.  [ Next  week. 


Just  published,  demy  Svo.  with  Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches,  cloth,  14s. 

UPPER  EGYPT: 

A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Occupations  of 
the  People,  with  Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  and  Geology. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  B.  KLUNZINGER,  M.D. 

‘‘Painstakimr  accuracy  characterizes  the  whole  of  the  book.”—  Saturday  Review. 

‘‘It  leaves  even  the  best  books  on  Egypt  far  behind.”—  Examiner, 


LONDON  :  ELACKIE  &  SON.  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


Just  published,  large  8vo.  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  35s. 

THE  GARDENER’S  ASSISTANT.  By 

Robert  Thompson,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  extended,  by  Thc^ias  Moore,  F.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  co*Editor  of  the  “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,”  die.  Assisted  by  several  eminent  Practical  Gardeners. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind,  and  the  only  thoroughly  comprehensive  work  adapted  equally 
well  for  the  gardener  and  the  gentleman  amateur.”—  Gardener's  Mayazine. 


LONDON  :  ELACKIE  &  SON,  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS. 


New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OP  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 

VANIT1  FAIR.  Vol.  I.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

VANITY  FAIR.  Vol.  II.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


LONDON :  SMITH,  ELDER,  Si  CO.,  10  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Now  ready,  royal  Svo.  doth,  38s. 

BURKES 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND 
KNIGHTAGE, 

POE.  1878. 

Contains  a  Record,  of  the  Families  of  Privy  Councillors, 
Knights  of  various  Orders,  and  Knights  Bachelors, 
and  important  information  as  to  precedence. 

In  this  .Edition  the  Club  Addresses  have  been  added. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  09  PALL  MALL.  LONDON.  S.W. 
BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  H.R.II,  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION.  WITH  ADDITIONS, 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  is.  lid. ;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

By  ‘‘Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  “Medical  Circular.” 

Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  ‘  Reve- 
related”^Al1?r  O/iTnJon  dl8SUstilie  trjbe  of  eJmm  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 

London  :  BailliEre  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand 


NEW  EDITIONS  AND  REMAINDERS 

OF 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

DIGBY'S  BROAD  STONE  of  HONOUR.  5  vols.  crown  8vo. 

handsomely  printed,  gilt  doth,  uncut,  £2  12s.  6d. 

Only  600  copies  were  printed. 

The  same.  LARGE  PAPER.  0  vols.  medium  Svo.  printed  on  Whatman’s  fine  hand¬ 
made  paper,  half  morocco,  uncut,  £5  5s. 

Only  50  copies  were  printed. 


A  New  Edition,  at  reduced  price,  of 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  GUEST’S  MABINOGION,  or  Book  of 

Boy’s  Stories  of  Ancient  Wales.  Translated  from  the  Welsh.  Royal  8vo.  r>p.  xx.-504,  with 
many  fine  woodcuts,  the  Companion  of  “Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,”  half  bound,  red 
morocco,  21s. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY’S  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  ORIENTAL 
MAGIC,  LITERATURE,  AND  RELIGION. 

ISIS  UNVEILED:  a  Master  Key  to  th®  Mysteries  of  Ancient 

and  Modern  Science  and  Theology.  By  71.  P.  Ela.vatsky,  Corresponding  Secretary  to 
the  Theosophieal  Society.  -  vols.  royal  8vo.  nearly  1400  pp.  plutes,  extra  cloth,  36s. 

The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  Philology  and  Archeology,  resulting  from  the  labours 
of  Bunsen,  Layard,  Higgins,  Muller,  Dr.  Sohliemann. and  others, has  created  agreat 
demand  for  works  upon  Eastern  topics,  arid  especially  the  religious  mysteries  of  t lie 
East.  All  members  of  Secret  Societies  will  readily  buy  this  book. 


MICHELET,  the  BIBLE  of  HUMANITY.  Translated  from 

the  French  by  Calfa.  With  a  complete  Index.  8vo.  pp.  xxii _ 348,  cloth,  12s.  fid. 

A  book  which  will  sell  well  amongst  Independent  Thinkers  on  Religion  and  Compara¬ 
tive  Mythology. 


GILBERTS  HISTORY  of  the  VICEROYS  of  IRELAND; 

with  Notices  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  2  vols.  in  1,  thick  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.— 614,  cloth 
gilt,  10s.;  published  at  16s. 


MICROSCOPICAL  JOURNAL  (The  MONTHLY)  and 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  MICROSCOPICAL  SOCIETY.  Edited  by  Henry  Lawson. 
M.D.  Complete  from  its  commencement  in  January  1*09  to  November  1S76.  Nos.  1-96, 

forming  Vols.  I _ XYI.  bvo.  with  numerous  Plates;  published  at  £S  8s. ;  cloth,  £3  8s. 

A  highly  important  periodical,  as  the  following  eminent  names  from  the  list  of  Con¬ 
tributors  will  show :  Baird,  Beeeden,  Carpenter,  Englemann,  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Klein. 
Owen,  Someiwille,  Tyndall,  Wallich,  &e. 


THE  GREEN  VAULTS,  DRESDEN.  Illustrations  of  the 

choicest  Works  in  the  Museum  of  Art.  Edited  by  Professor  Gruxer.  Atlas  4to.  with 
Portrait,Jand  28  beautiful  Plates  in  gold  and  colours,  executed  in  chromo-lithography  by 
s torch  and  Kramer,  ami  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges;  pub¬ 
lished  at  £5  5s.  ;  reduced  to  £4  4s. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  ever  produced.  The  Preface  and  Descriptions  are  by 
Alexander  Allen  ;  the  History  of  the  Green  Vaults  and  their  Contents  by  Professor 
Gruuer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Museum,  Dresden. 


DURER’S  APOCALYPSE  :  La  Revelation  de  St.-Jean.  Par 

Albert  DUrcr.  En  15  gravures  sur  boisanno  1498, et Vignette  de  Titre  anno  1511,  reproduc¬ 
tion.  precede  A.  W.  ran  de  Weijer,  d’aprfcs  les  plus  beaux  ti rages  (la  plupart  avail t  do 
lettre)  du  Cabinet  de  feu  11.  A.  Cornill-d’Orviile.  Francfort  Spa,  avec  une  introduction 
et  description  des  gravures  par  W.  U.  J.  Weale,  Bruges.  Atlas  folio,  £2  4s. 

Dilrer’s  Apocalypse,  his  masterpiece  of  wood-engraving,  has  now  been  reproduced  so 
perfectly  that  even  connoisseurs  might  mistake  these  facsimiles  for  original  impressions. 


Nearly  ready,  carefully  prepared.  New  Issue  of 

SHAW’S  ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  and  DEVICES  of  the 

MIDDLE  AGES.  Imp.  Svo.  48  Plates.  2G  coloured,  cloth  extra.  12s. :  large  paper,  imp. 
4 to.  the  coloured  Plates  very  highly  finished  and  heightened  with  gold,  half-roxburghc, 
price  £4  4s. 


SHAW’S  HANDBOOK  of  MEDIAEVAL  ALPHABETS  ; 

being  aSelection  of  20  Platesof  Alphabets,  and  17  Plates  of  Monograms,  Heraldic  Devices- 
&c.  in  all  37  Plates,  printed  in  colours,  imp.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

This  popular  volume  is  essential  to  Artists  of  limited  means. 


SIIAW’S  SPECIMENS  of  the  DETAILS  of  ELIZABETHAN 

ARCHITECTURE.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  T.  MOTJLK.  Imperial  4to.  large 
paper,  60  Copperplate  Engravings,  of  which  3  are  coloured  ;  published  at  £6  Gs.  ;  half- 
roxburghe.  uncut,  £4  4s. 

The  Small  Taper  copies  are  entirely  out  of  print ;  only  a  few  on  Large  Paper  remain. 
No  New  Edition  is  contemplated. 


LIEVRE  (E.)  COLLECTIONS  CELEBRES  D’CEUVRES 

D’ART,  dessint'es  et  graves  d’aprfcs  les  originaux.  Texte  by  MM.  de  Saulcy,  Du  Som- 
merard,  Henry  Cole,  C.  B.,  a.  W.  Franks.  Baron  de  Witte.  &c.  Folio, 50  Fine 
Plate9  of  Art  Treasures;  published  at  £4  4s.;  half  bound,  uncut,  36s. 

A  beautiful  and  attractive  work,  containing  Etchings  of  objects  of  vertft  ;  Arms,  Jewels, 
Furniture,  Crystals,  Enamels.  Porcelain,  the  work  chiefly  of  great  artists  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  exhibiting  the  highest  form  of  Art  as  applied  to  things  used  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life.  A  Second  Series  appeared  in  I860,  and  can  be  had  for  £3  9s. 


A  Work  on  Freemasonry. 

LOTH’S  ANCIENT  and  ACCEPTED  SCOTTISH  RITE. 

Illustrations  of  the  Emblems  of  the  33  Degrees.  4to.  33  plates  in  gold  and  colours,  with 
text,  sewed  ;  published  at  21s.  ;  reduced  to  10s. 


TEXIER  and  PULLAN’S  PRINCIPAL  RUINS  of  ASIA 

MINOR.  Illustrated  and  described.  Royal  folio.  Map  and  51  large  Plates  of  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Ornaments  of  the  Temples  of  Apollo  Branchidie  :  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Aizani ;  the!  Augusteum,  Ancyra  ;  the  Temple  of  Venus  Aphrodisias  ;  details  of  the 
Remains  at  Myra,  Tatar  a,  Pergamus,  &c. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  ;  published  at  £4  4s- 
reduced  to  30s. 

CONTENTS:  Introduction— (Elia— Towns  of  GBlia— Elaea,  Grynium,  Myrina,  Cyme— 
Teos-  an  Historical  Account  of  Teos— the  Troad,  Asses,  aud  Pergamus— Assos,  list  of 

Coins  of  My  sift  and  the  Troad— Priene,  Branchidie.  and  Iierucleia _ Priene,  Sabranda  the 

city  of  Myus,  Colophon  aud  JBrythrac. 


A  few  Copies  remain  of 

WESTWOOD’S  P  ALAEOGR  APHI A  SACRA  PIC  TORI  A  : 

a  series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible,  copied  from  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  executed  between  the  Fourth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  Royal  4to.  with  f-0 
beautif  ul  plates  of  Miniatures  and  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,  executed  iu  gold 
and  colours,  (published  at  £4  10s.) ;  halt-morocco,  £3  10s. 


A  SUPPLEMENT  to  BERNARD  QUARITCII’S  GENERAL 

CATALOGUE,  arranged  in  classes,  stout  8vo.  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  21,470 
articles  on  1,680  pp.  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

A  Complete  Catalogue  of  my  Remainders  of  Publications  ;  also  a  List  of  Books  Wanted  to 
Purchase,  can  be  had  on  application, 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

v 0I3.  i  to  irr. 

A  HISTORY  of  MATERIALISM.  By 

Professor  F.  A.  Lange.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  German,  by  ERNEST  C. 

Thomas.  3  vols.  Vol.  I.  post  8vo.  pp.  xx _ 330,  cloth,  hk  od. 

[  Vols.  II.  and  III.  in  the  press. 

Yol.  IV. 

NATURAL  LAW :  an  Essay  in  Ethics.  By 

Edith  Simcox.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  366,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

THE  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM  ;  its 

Foundations  contrasted  with  Superstructure.  By  W.  R.  Grbo.  Fifth  Edition,  with  a 
New  Introduction.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  280  and  290,  cloth,  15s. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  RELIGION 

to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions.  By  Professor  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated 
from  the  Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.  A.,  with  the  Author’s  assistance.  1  vol. 
post  8vo.  pp.  xx.— 250,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

voi.  vm. 

RELIGION  in  CHINA ;  containing  a  Brief 

Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese  :  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of 
Christian  Conversion  amongst  that  People.  By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.  Second  Edition, 
post  Svo.  pp.  xvi _ 260,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


EXTRA  SERIES. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 

<  vols.  post  Svo.Ipp.  xx — 328  and  xvi — 358,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 

Vol.  III. 

Vol.  I.  post  8vo.  pp.  xvi — 218,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
POLYNESIAN  RACE: 

Its  Origin  and.  Migrations ;  and  the  Ancient  History  of  the 
Hawaiian  People  to  the  Time  of  Kamehaha  I. 

By  ABRAIIAM  FORNANDER, 

Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  U.l. 

***  Other  Works  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  duly  announced. 


Second  Edition,  32mo.  roan,  with  tuck,  and  4  Maps,  &c.  10s.  Gd.  morocco,  with  tuck,  12s.  6d. 

BELLOWS’ 

POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

The  New  Edition,  which  is  but  six  ounces  in  weight,  has  been  remodelled,  and 
contains  many  Thousands  of  Additional  Words  and  Renderings.  Miniature  Maps  of 
France,  the  British  Isles,  Paris,  and  London,  are  added  to  the  Geographical  Section, 

“  As  complete  a  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages  as  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.”— rimes. 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  BOYS. 

Imperial  16mo.  with  30  Engravings,  pp.  viii — 344,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  BOY  ENGINEERS: 

What  they  Did,  and  How  they  Did  It. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  LUKIN,  Author  of  “The  Young  Mechanic,”  &c. 


Imperial  IGmo.  with  64  Engravings,  pp.  viii.— 336,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

AMONGST  MACHINES. 

A  Book  for  Boys. 

A  Description  of  various  Mechanical  Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood,  Metal,  and  other  Substances. 

“  This  volume  honestly  presents  itself  without  any  disguise  of  fiction  as  a  book  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  boy  readers.”— Daily  News. 


Second  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  pp.  iv.— 346,  with  70  Engravings,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  MECHANIC. 

A  Book  for  Boys. 

Containing  Directions  for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of 
Steam-Engines  and  Mechanical  Models,  including  the  Art  of 
Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal. 

»»  This  is  the  book  to  present  to  a  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  English  Mechanic. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


'*  Who  docs  not  iccloomc  4  Tempi-'  Bar'?" — JOHN  BULL. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Railway  Stations,  Is. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCVI.,  for  JANUARY  1873. 

Contents : 

1.  TITE  FIRST  VIOLIN.  Book  I.  Chapters  1-5.  Book  II.  Chapter  1. 

2.  CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN. 

3.  TIIE  SIRE  DE  MALETROIT’S  DOOR. 

4.  OUR  OLD  ACTORS- DAVID  GARRICK. 

5.  THE  HOODLUM  BAND.  By  Bret  Haute. 

6.  MRS.  NORTON. 

7.  FRIENDSHIP  AND  FLATTERY. 

8.  A  MODERN  DRAMATIC  POET. 

9.  “CHERRY  RIPE!”  By  Helen  Mathers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  Thro’ the  Rye.” 

Chapters  49  to  Conclusion. 

***  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers’,  price  Is.  each. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.”  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  30s. 


THE  NARRATIVE  of  an  EXPELLED 

CORRESPONDENT.  By  Frf.derick  lsoylk,  late  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  Bulgaria.  Demy  Svo.  14s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY. 

From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  unpublished  Documents.  By  -Lieut. 
Charles  Rathbone  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols.  demy  Svo. 
price  36s. 


THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  12s. 

“  4  Through  Holland  ’  is  one  of  the  very  best  descriptions  we  have  seen_so  distinctly  marked 
that  the  leader  can  almost  see  the  very  places  and  people  described.”— News  of  the  World. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author  of 
“  Untrodden  Spain,”  <Stc.  2  vols.  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  26s. 

“Mr.  Trollope  may  expect  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  he  deserves  it.  Perhaps  he  is  better 
qualified  lor  the  task  he  has  attempted  than  any  other  Englishman  of  the  day.” 

Literary  World. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  Svo. 
price  los. 


PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

“  They  offer  a  treat  of  a  kind  rarely  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  novel  reader.  In  thei) 
tenderness,  their  simplicity,  their  truthfulness,  to  the  remote  life  they  picture  these  Pasturnl- 

are  almost  perfect . It  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  great,  and  re-read  with  increased 

pleasure.” — Spectator. 

THIRD  THOUSAND. 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE.  Bj 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  source  by  Frederick  Crowest,  Author  01 
“  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE 
LIBRARIES. 

LADY  GRIZEL.  By  the  Hon.  Lewis 

Wingfield.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By- Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Furnished  Apartments, ”  &ic.  3  vols., crown  Svo. 

“  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  having  read  the  story  from  first  to  last  with  increasing  gratifica¬ 
tion,  we  advise  our  readers  to  do  likewise  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.”—  Olobe. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  8c  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 


WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges,  10s.  6d. 

SONGS,  BALLADS  and  STORIES.  By  William 

ALLINGHAM,  Author  of  “Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland.” 

“  One  wants  to  enjoy  such  poems  as  the  best  ol  these,  not  to  talk  about  them.”—. Academy. 

“  There  is  not  now  living  a  poet  who  is  more  certain  to  be  remembered.” 

Contemporary  Review. 
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SUITABLE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


Large  post  8vo.  with  16  Maps  and  68  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  21s. 

COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

AND 

TRAVEL  IN  AFRICA, 

For  General  Reading. 

Based  on  Hellwald’s  “  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker.” 

Edited  and  Extended  by  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Ethnological  Appendix  by  A.  H.  KEANE,  B.A. 

“It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  tolerably  complete  general  view  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  African  geography  ;  the  natural  features  of  the  continent,  its 
many  kingdoms,  states,  and  colonies,  with  their  inhabitants,  are  concisely  described, 
as  well  as  the  productions  and  legitimate  commerce  of  its  various  regions,  and  the 
roots  and  branches  of  its  great  malady,  the  slave-trade,  which  affects  it  so  deeply  in 
every  part.” — Extract  from  Preface. 


Crown  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth,  fis. 

HEROES  OF  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

Bv  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE, 

Author  of  “A  Peck  of  Troubles,”  "A  Book  about  Boys,”  “  A  Book  about 
Dominies,”  &c.  &c. 

“  The  biographies  are  written  in  an  agreeable  stjde,  and  are  of  a  kind  in  which 
most  boys  would  take  delight,  though  Mr.  Hope’s  book  has  higher  aims  than  that  of 
merely  furnishing  interest  and  excitement  for  youthful  readers.’’ — Daily  Fetes. 

“  In  addition  to  its  woodcuts,  has  maps — very  necessary,  to  be  sure,  but  also  throw¬ 
ing  an  air  of  learning  upon  a  nice  present ;  the  book  is  one  which  they  who  select 
will  do  wisely  in  selecting.” — Publishers'  Circular . 


Crown  8vo.  with  34  Illustrations,  cloth,  6s. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  AIR; 

Being  Memorable  Experiences  of  Great  Aeronauts. 

From  the  French  of  M.  de  FONVIELLE. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  S.  KELTIE. 

“  A  collection  of  some  of  the  more  notable  incidents  which  have  marked  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science  and  practice  of  aeronautics.  Such  scientific  matter  as  is  neces¬ 
sarily  introduced  is  not  of  a  kind  to  repel  the  veriest  trifler  in  literature.  It 
is  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  old  as  well  as 
young.” — Times. 


Post  8vo.  with  Maps,  cloth,  each  3s.  6d. ;  or  the  14  vols.  together  in  a  box, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered,  £2  10s. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 

Edited  by  G.  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.G.S.  &c. 

A  Series  of  Twelve  Handy  Volumes,  each  containing  Three 
or  more  Subjects  by  Eminent  Writers. 

And  the  Two  Supplementarv  Volumes  on  the  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES 
aud  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

By  G.  PHILLIPS  BEVAN,  F.G.S.  With  Maps. 

“  The  idea  of  publishing,  in  the  same  form  of  volume,  a  number  of  essays  on 
British  I ndustries,  which  should  be  from  the  pens  of  men  whose  positions  are  a 
guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions  given  and  of  the  facts  detailed,  is 
certainly  a  good  one.  A  large  number  of  people  desire  to  possess  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  industrial  operations  which  have  for  a  long  period  distinguished 
this  country,  but  they  have  not  the  time,  or  the  opportunity,  or  perhaps  the  industry, 
for  hunting  out  the  details  of  them  which  are  probably  scattered  through  numerous 
hooks  and  journal'.  For  this  class  these  books  appear  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  well 

adapted . We  recommend  the  essays  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  know 

something  of  the  industries  of  which  they  treat . The  impression  left  after  a 

careful  examination  of  each  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  is  most  favourable.” 

Athenaeum . 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

By  JOHN  DENNIS, 

Editor  of  “  English  Sonnets  :  a  Selection— from  1347,”  &c. 

Contents  :  Pope— Defoe— Prior — Steele— the  Wartons— John  Wesley — Southey — 
English  Lyrical  Poetry — English  Rural  Poetry — the  English  Sonnet. 

“  One  of  the  best  books  upon  poetry  which  we  have  had  for  a  very  long  time.” 

Westminster  Review. 

“  The  book  cannot  be  read  without  helping  to  foster  a  love  of  good  literature, 
and  a  man  who  aids  that  deserves  well  of  his  kind.” — Atlantic  Monthly. 
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INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE-BOOKS. 

Tenth  Edition,  with  54  folio  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE- 
BOOK,  No.  I. 

LESSON'S  from  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  ANIMALS.  By  Adam 
White,  Assistant  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Fifth  Edition,  with  31  Double-page  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE- 
BOOK,  No.  II. 

LESSONS  from  the  VEGETABLE  WORLD.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  “  The  Herb  of  the  Field.” 


Fourth  Edition,  with  60  folio  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE- 
BOOK,  No.  III. 

LESSONS  on  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  ANIMALS; 
or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Quadrupeds  which  characterize  the  Four 
Divisions  of  the  Globe. 


Second  Edition,  with  48  folio  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE- 
BOOK,  No.  IV. 

SKETCHES  from  NATURE;  or, Pictures  of  Animals  and  Vegetable  Life 
in  All  Lands. 


Seventh  Edition,  with  36  oblong  folio  Coloured  Illustrations,  7s.  6d, 

RECREATIVE  INSTRUCTION : 

PICTORIAL  LESSONS  on  FORM,  COMPARISON,  and  NUMBER 
For  Children  under  Seven  Years  of  Age.  With  Explanations  by 
Nicholas  Bohny. 

From  the  TIMES. — “It  is  most  desirable  that  young  people  should  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  objects  around  them  without  a  laborious  study  of  natural 
history.  A  shrewd  author,  who  many  years  ago  published  a  work  on  etiquette, 
seriously  advised  his  readers,  in  order  to  become  adepts  in  carving — then  a  more 
important  art  then  it  has  since  become — to  take  a  few  lessons  in  anatomy.  His 
advice  was  evidently  absurd,  and  yet  not  more  so  than  tha  given  to  young  people 
when  they  are  told  to  read  heavy  books  on  natural  history  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  animals  and  plants  most  useful  or  most  dangerous  to  man,  or  most  gener  ¬ 
ally  met  with  in  their  own  country.  Few  children  can  afford  time  to  read  much 
on  such  subjects,  but  all  may  profitably  turn  over  a  picture-book  and  learn  from  it 
what  is  the  appearance  of  the  natural  objects  which  are  most  frequently  spoken  of 
in  daily  conversation  by  the  poets  and  the  writers  of  apologue.  We  live  now 
more  in  towns  than  we  did,  and  all  of  us  are,  more  or  less,  ‘  cockneys,’  knowing 
much  less  of  nature  than  our  fathers.  Many  of  ns  come  to  maturity  with¬ 
out  knowing,  to  take  one  instance,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  jack¬ 
daw,  the  raven,  the  rook,  the  chough,  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  hooded  crow,  and 
yet  all  these  are  English  birds,  to  each  of  which  a  thousand  associations  are  attached. 
We  may  see  these  animals  in  a  museum,  no  doubt ;  but  they  are  buried  among  an 
infinite  variety  of  kindred  species,  and  they  are  seen  but  for  a  moment  and  under 
a  glass,  so  that  in  general  we  carry  away  with  us  but  a  faint  impression  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  picture-book  supplies  a  better  means  of  recognizing  them  and  imprint¬ 
ing  their  forms  on  the  memory,  but  then  the  selection  of  animals  must  be  carefully 
made,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring  must  be  true  to  nature.  The  objects  repre¬ 
sented  must  be  those  we  are  most  likely  to  hear  of,  and  the  pictures  should  be  so 
faithful  that  we  can  be  at  no  loss  in  identifying  the  objects  when  we  see  them.  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  most  admirably  in  the  series  of  ‘  Instructive  Picture- 
Books  ’  referred  to.  These  volumes  are  among  the  most  instructive  picture-books 
we  have  seen,  and  we  know  of  none  better  calculated  to  excite  and  gratify  the 
appetite  of  the  young  for  the  knowledge  of  nature.” 
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WORKS  OF  EMILY  PFEIFFER. 

PUBLISHED  BY  C.  KEGAN  PAUL  &  CO. 


Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Gs. 

GERARD’S  MONUMENT, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


Now  ready,  with  120  Portraits,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  12s. 

ANNALS  OF  WINCHCOMBE 
AND  SUDELEY. 


NOTICES  OF  TIIE  FIRST  EDITION. 

TIMES _ *“  Gerard’s  Monument’  is  full  of  fancy  and  feeling . To  a  delicate  taste  and 

relined  feeling  is  added  a  high  degree  of  literary  skill  and  genuine  imaginative  power.  It  is 
an  original  and  well-told  story.  We  cannot  rend  a  page  without  perceiving  that  its  accom¬ 
plished  authoress  i  never  at  a  loss  for  graceful  and  apposite  fancies.  She  brings  together  a 
group  of  perrons  who  interest  us.  and  wea\es  their  lives  into  a  dramatic  story,  the  plot  of 
which  is  as  new  as  it  is  effective.” 

SPECTA  TOR — "  In  ‘  Gerard’s  Monument  ’  each  figure  is  distinct  and  picturesque  ;  scenery 
and  character  are  touched  with  genuine  skill  ;  the  verse  is  melodious  and  flowing." 

MORN I.NG  POST.—"  A  most  attractive  poem,  with  an  entrancing  plot,  developed  skilfully 
in  melodious  verse.  Once  read  it  is  certain  to  linger  in  the  memory.” 

GRA  PH  1C — ■*  It  is  charming  reading." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH — ’“Gerard's  Monument’  has  undoubted  claims  to  high  praise, 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer  is  really  a  poetess . The  volume  is  full  of  beauty  ;  one  sure  to  be  delightedly 

perused.” 

CIVIL  SERVICE  GAZETTE. — Gerard’s  Monument’  is  one  of  the  best  stories  in  verse 
which  we  have  read  for  some  time  past.” 

LIVERPOOL  ALBION — “It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  volume  of  poems  with  such 

intense  pleasure . '  Gerard’s  Monument  ’  hears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  greatest  and 

mo6t  truly  imaginative  of  Coleridge’s  poems  than  to  the  works  of  any  more  recent  singers. 

. The  goldsmith  and  Valery  are  exquisite  creations . Let  everyone  who  cares  for 

musical  and  imaginative  verse  at  once  secure  a  copy  of  ‘  Gerard’s  Monument.’  ” 

SCOTSMAN . — ’* The  author  of ‘Gerard’s  Monument’  is  u  true  poet,  with  a  large  measure 
of  ideality  and  command  of  versification,  and  au  intense  and  yet  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful.” 

STANDARD — ‘‘The  author  holds  a  commission  from  the  Muses,  and  her  songs  arc  her 
vouchers.” 

BELL'S  WEEKLY  MESSENGER — “Mrs.  Pfeiffer  touches  the  strings  of  the  heart  by 

means  of  genuine  feeling . This  example  will  afford  some  idea  of  Mis.  Pfeiffer’s  claim 

to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ablest  of  the  British  poets  of  those  ages  which  have  long  since 
passed  away.” 


Recently  published,  6s. 

POEMS: 

Including  the  Red  Ladye,  Ode  to  the  Teuton  Women, 
Lyrics,  Songs,  and  Sonnets. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

SATURDA  Y  REVIE  IF.—1 “Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  undoubtedly  the  true  spirit  of  a  singer.” 

SPECTATOR — “Some  of  her  sonnets  are  to  our  mind  among  the  finest  sonnets  in  the  lan¬ 
guage . They  show  flights  of  true  imagination  of  which  almost  the  greatest  of  English 

sonnet-writers  might,  and  possibly  would,  have  been  proud.” 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW .—  “  Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  lyrics  unite  ease  and  freedom  with  sweet¬ 
ness.  In  her  sonnets  she  puts  forth  her  strength.  They  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
attitude  of  a  deeply  poetic  mind  towards  modern  science.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH — “Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer’s  ‘Poems’  are  worthy  that  name . 

Those  who  have  dreaded  the  disappearance  of  the  sonnet  from  English  poe try  may  welcome 
with  an  especial  gratitude  this  graceful  book.” 

MORNING  POST.  -  ‘  A  poet’s  feeling,  fancy,  and  sympathy. . In  *  Broken  Light  ’  we 

have  i  as* ion  which  reminds  us  of  Shelley." 

SCOTSMAN — “There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  poems  which  is  not  full  of  beauties  of  thought 

nnd_  expression,  and  some  are  masterpieces  of  lyric  poetry . The  hymn  to  the  Dark 

Christmas  of  1874  expre>ses  with  great  force  very  grand  thoughts.” 

LIVERPOOL  ALBION _ “Mrs.  Pfeiffer's  poems  will  be  very  precious  to  nil  lovers  of 

genuine  poetry.  The  sonnets  grapple  with  the  deepest  problems  which  cun  occupy  human 
thought,  and  vet  are  never  overweighted  by  the  purely  intellectual  clement.” 

THE  QUEEN _ “Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  the  rare  faculty  of  giving  utterance  to  gieat  thoughts 

in  the  mo6t  simple  language.” 

PALL  MALL _ “Healthy  in  tone  and  graceful  in  expression.  Her  sonnets,  thirty  in 

number,  are  marked  by  high  imagination . Those  called  ‘Aspiration’  are  specially 

worthy  of  attention.” 

NONCONFORMIST. — “  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  can  conceive  contemporary  subjects  imaginatively, 

and  sets  them  forth  in  a  fitting  ideal  atmosphere,  penetrated  by  personal  colouring . Enough, 

acc  hope,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  high  intellectual  mark  in  this  volume  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  space  we  have  awarded  to  it.” 


Recently  published,  Cs, 

GLAN-ALARCH: 

His  Silence  and  Song. 


NOTICES  OF  TIIE  PRESS. 


BRITISH  QUARTERLY.— “Mrs.  Pfeiffer  in  this  poem  combines  two  qualities  that  rarely 
go  together  in  the  same  degree.  There  is  a  powerful  narrative,  bringing  into  relief  a  state  of 
society  and  of  manners  very  remote,  and  a  refined,  subtle  reflective  quality  by  which  the  great 
lesson  she  would  teach  is  interjected  and  made,  us  it  were,  to  penetrate  the  whole  poem  from 

first  to  Inst . In  the  records  of  action  there  are  touches  almost  worthy  of  Scott ;  but  all  is 

suffused  by  the  subjective  impressions  native  to  a  Welsh  singer,  and  by  this  means  a  truly 

dramatic  quality  is  imparted  to  the  more  vigorous  descriptive  passages . We  have  read 

the  ]>oem  with  keen  and  continuous  interest.  It  is  vigorous  in  picture,  and  profound  in  its 
lessons." 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.—  '  This  is  a  fine  poem..  .  ...There  is  true  originality  in  the 

detailed  execution  on  every  page . The  hook  is  a  distinct  and  valuable  contribution  to 

modern  poetry,  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  a  fair  chance  of  one  day  herding  with  the  immortals.” 

ACADEM  Y _ “The  same  qualities  which  have  made  Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  poetry  of  interest  and 

worth  to  many  readers  appear  in  the  present  volume  more  largely  and  evenly  developed 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  writings.  The  story  is  less  concerned  with  external  movement 
than  with  spiritual  motives  and  their  relation  to  two  human  hearts.  Mona,  a  beautiful  and 
oiiginal  conception,  is  ‘  a  spirit  and  a  woman  too,’  whose  being  is  framed  for  self-transcending 
joyand  pain.  A  refined  and  vivid  feeling  for  nature  appears  throughout  the  poem.  There  is 
abundant  place  in  literature  for  what  is  finely  organised  spirit  in  a  delicate  robe  of  flesh,  and 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer’s  poem  makes  a  real  addition  to  vur  possessions." 

SI’ECTA  T<>R  —"  The  writer  displays  passion  and  strength . She  has  a  great  command 

of  rh  \  thm,  and  her  lines  flow  on  with  sweetness  and  grace . The  pulse  of  poetic  life  beats 

in  it.” 

W IIITE1IA  LL _ “  If  anyone  doubt  that  we  have  among  us  a  true  woman-poet,  the  succes¬ 

sive  wo ■  ks  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  will  settle  the  question.  She  aims  high,  and  she  does  not  miss  her 


mark.”  .  .  , 

DA ILY  TELEGRAPH “  Mrs.  Emily  Pfeiffer,  who  has  won  golden  opinions  both  by  her 
met;  ieai  romances  and  her  sonnets,  confirms  the  judgment  of  her  true  poetic  faculty  in  every 
page  of  ‘  G  Ian- Alarch.’  Few  readers  of  poetry  will  fail  to  CD  joy  this  book  throughout,  and 
close  it  with  u  sense  of  lingering  satisfaction." 

MORNING  POST — “  The  character  of  *  Glun- Alarch  ’  stands  out  like  the  grand  intro- 
ductoiy  figure  in  ‘  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.’  The  book  is  unquestionably  full  of  gen¬ 
uine  poetic  power  and  dramatic  effect.” 

Si  OTSMA N _ “  It  is  in  every  sense  a  valuable  work. . ..... .Throughout  the  poem  there  is 

vigour  of  execution  :  glowing  description  is  united  to  poetic  fancy  of  high  order.” 

DEUTSCHE  RUNDSCHAU _ “Die  Diction  ist  edel,  gedankeurcich.und  erhebt  sich  in 

den  Ivrischeu  Stel'en  nicht  selten  zu  wuhrhaft  poetischem  Sohwunge.  Der  Cliurukter  jenes 
wildc n  schunen  Bcrglandes,  der  Ton  und  die  Stimmuug  seiner  Traditionen  sind  wunderbar 
gut  getrotfen.” 

NO.\  CONFORMIST.—"  We  fully  perceive  the  high  ideal  of  love  and  its  mission  which 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer  teaches  us  in  this  poem/’ 

ENGLISH  INDEPENDENT.—"  A  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice 
and  cun  play  well  on  an  instrument.” 

GRA  PHIC.—"  The  story  is  u  stirring  one,  well  conceived  and  equally  well  worked  out.’ 

( OURT  JOURNA  L — '*  *  Gian- Alarch  ’  is  a  work  of  great  merit.” 

LIVERPOOL  ALBION.-"  We  heartily  recommend  this  work . . ...The  character  ol 

Gian  Alarch  himself,  at  once  ardent  and  self-denying,  is  one  not  only  in  itself  truly  poetic 
but  could  onlv  have  been  portrayed  by  one  who  herself  is  a  true  poet.” 

LEEDS  MERCURY.—"  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  set  herself  a  task  worthy  of  a  poet.  We  rise  from  a 
caret ul  and  delighted  perusal  of  her  book  with  the  sense  of  human  reality  and  kinship  as 
underlying  this  legendary  story  of  a  far  off  but  also  a  related  time.” 

CA  V NARVON  HERALD _ “  The  author’s  name  as  a  poetess  has  lowg  since  bee.n  wcll- 

estuDlished,  and  '  Gliln- Alarch ’  fully  maintains  her  renown  ;  the  diction  is  choice,  the 
brill  nut  and  telling  passages  ure  numerous. and  the  description  ofSnowdoniun  scenery  is  hard 
to  surpass.  Every  Welshman  who  loves  his  race  and  its  history  is  bound  to  read  the  poem./ 

WELSHMAN _ “Mrs.  Pfeiffer  shows  that  she  is  in  possession  of  a  powerful  assimilating 

genius . The  acquaintance  of  a  Wordsworth  with  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  soaring 

lam  y  of  a  Shelley.  The  book  is  a  grand  whole.’’ 

BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  GAZELLE — “The  greatest  thoughts  find  expression  in  lan- 
guu.c  ns  intelligible  us  it  is  melodious.” 

SHREWSHUR  Y  JOURN  A  L — “  A  masterpiece  of  lyric  poetry.” 

CA  UMARTHEN  JOURNAL _ “  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  contents  of  this  book  than 

almost  any  other  we  have  reviewed . Indeed,  we  should  like,  if  possible,  to  quote  every 

line  of  this  noble  poem.” 


By  EMMA  DENT. 


“  Few  residences  can  boast  a  greater  antiquity,  or  have  witnessed  more 
striking  changes,  than  Sudeley  Castle.  A  mansum,  or  manor-house., 
before  the  Conquest,  a  baronial  castle  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  tb  h  alter¬ 
nately  going  to  decay,  or  rising  into  additional  magnificence,  with  stately 
towers  to  overlook  the  vale — again  suffering  front  neglect,  and  once  more 
right  royally  restored  and  beautified  to  receive  the  widowed  Queen  as 
Seymour’s  Bride,  with  all  her  lordly  retinue.” — Preface. 

“This is  a  thoroughly  pleasant  book,  delightful  to  read  and  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  with  its  large,  clearly  printed  pages  and  variety  of  well- 
executed  illustrations.  One  chief  pleasure  of  reading  Mrs.  Dent’s  book 
is  the  variety  of  social  matters  which  are  touched  upon  and  illustrated.” 

Athenaeum. 

“  A  production  of  some  interest  in  its  class,  in  regard  to  the  feeling  and 
intent  under  which  the  book  lias  been  brought  out.  It  is  the  attempt  of 
the  lady  of  the  household  who  now  holds  Sudeley  Castle  to  give  an  account, 
as  full  and  connected  as  possible,  of  the  past  history  of  the  Manor  and  its 
neighbourhood.  .  .  .  Apparently,  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  making  it, 
in  a  literary  and  arelueological  point  of  view,  as  complete  as  possible,  by 
researches,  wherever  any  information  could  be  gleaned,  and  by  the  addition 
of  numerous  and  mostly  well-executed  illustrations  of  the  buildings  and 
other  remains  connected  with  the  history;  while  the  appearance  of  tie- 
book  is  such  as  to  make  it  an  attractive  addition  to  any  library  or  drawing- 
room  table.” — Builder. 

“  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  taste  and  zeal  of  the  author  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  book,  who  seems  to  have  pressed  into  her  service  the  skilful  aid  of 
clever,  and  in  some  cases  kindred,  photographic  artists  and  draughtsmen, 
and  has  illustrated  her  pages  with  thousands  of  curious  relics  worthy  of 
preservation.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  her  collections  is  that  which 
consists  in  charters  and  other  like  documents,  and  in  records  of  such 
customs  as  the  Winehcombe  curfew,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  ducking- 
stool.” —  Saturday  Review. 

“  This  volume  is  interesting  as  the  fruit  of  a  labour  of  love,  on  which 
evidently  much  time  and  pains  have  been  bestowed  in  the  endeavour  to 
preserve  some  of  ‘  the  thousand  historic  associations  with  which  Sudeley 
Castle  abounds.’  To  such  labour  we  constantly  owe  works  which  neither 
simple  delight  in  historical  research,  nor  mere  commercial  enterprise,  would 
ever  supply  ;  and  the  spirit  which  animates  it  always  gives  to  its  results  a 
certain  charm  of  graceful  and  affectionate  sympathy,  entirely  independent 
of  their  intrinsic  literary  value.  We  wish  that  for  every  building  or  local¬ 
ity  of  historic  interest — every  castle  and  manor-house,  every  cathedral  ami 
abbey — some  one  would  be  found  to  do  what  Mrs.  Dent  has  done  for 
Winehcombe  and  Sudeley.” — Guardian. 

“  These  ‘Annals  of  Winehcombe’  will  be  perused  with  some  pleasure  by 
the  antiquary  and,  owing  to  its  many  illustrations,  may  take  its  place 
amongst  ornamental  works.” — Morning  Post. 

“The  industry  displayed  in  Mrs.  Dent’s  works  is  immense;  and  the 
volume  will  give  her  a  highly  honourable  place  among  local  historians.  In 
it.s  varied  details  it  addresses  itseif  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  the  anti¬ 
quary  and  the  artist.  Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  Mrs.  Dent’s  notice. 
The  story  of  Sudeley  itself  is  excellently  told,  and  will  find  a  sympathizer 
in  every  reader.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Mrs.  Dent  has  given  us  a  beautiful  book  of  more  than  300  pages, 
wherein  she  relates  all  the  vicissitudes  which  during  the  period  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years  have  befallen  Winehcombe  and  Sudeley  Castle.” 

Rock. 

“Mrs.  Dent  pursues  the  history  of  Winehcombe  and  the  Castle  of  Sudeley 
from  the  earliest  times  downwards,  with  great  variety  and  wealth  of  illus¬ 
tration.  The  volume  is  one  of  botli  local  and  general  interest,  and  the 
author  has  executed  her  task  in  a  manner  highly  creditable.  She  has- 
spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at  the  most  accurate  and  minute  information 
with  regard  to  her  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  many  historical  personages 
who  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Castle. — 7 'ablet. 

“The  history  of  Winehcombe  and  Sudeley,  a  decayed  borough  and  an 
ancient  castle  in  Gloucestershire,  form  the  subject  of  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  volume  of  local  topography,  written  without  the  dryness  of  detaiL 
usually  belonging  to  such  books,  and  illustrated  completely  and  graphically 
with  views  of  every  object  of  interest  connected  with  the  locality.  Every 
page  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
the  most  amusing  books  of  its  kind.” — Genealogist. 

“  The  work  lias  the  impress  of  well-directed  zeal,  of  a  cherished  purpose- 
to  gather  together  all  that  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Winehcombe  and 
of  Sudeley  Castle.  The  book  is  produced  in  an  exceedingly  handsome  style, 
and  in  it  is  collected  much  knowledge — heretofore  scattered  in  books  or 
manuscripts,  and  some  of  it  now  imparted  for  the  first  time — of  persons 
and  places  whose  names  are  very  prominent  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
The  task  of  collating  this  information,  and  of  adding  to  it  the  results  of 
personal  observation  and  research,  has  been  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Dent 
with  unremitting  care  and  very  considerable  ability.” — Worcester' Journal. 

“This  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our'eounty  his¬ 
tories  ;  for  although  it  pretends  to  record  simply  the  ‘  Annals  of  Winch- 
combe  and  Sudeley,’  yet  actually  it  embraces  an  enlarged  horizon  of  events, 
connected  not  only  with  Gloucestershire,  but  also  with  our  national  fortunes. 
Sudeley  Castle  is",  of  course,  the  centre  around  which  everything  else 
revolves;  its  origin,  its  grandeur,  and  decay  have  a  share  in  the  stormy 
events  of  ancient  times ;  its  possessors  and  inhabitants  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  story  of  England’s  vicissitudes  from  a  very  early  date  down  to 
an  era  comparatively  modern.  Mrs.  Dent’s  powers  of  research  are  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  she  exhibits  a  rare  tact  in  the  order  and  clearness  of  the 
narrative.” —  Gloucestershire  Chronicle. 
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TINSLEY  BROTHERS’  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


“  4  Solomon  Isaacs  ’  should  be  the  very  first  annual  asked  for  at  one’s  bookseller’s.” 

Brighton  Guardian. 

MR.  B.  L.  FARJEON’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

Eighth  Edition  now  ready,  with  Illustrations  by  Walter  MacKay,  Is. 

SOLOMON  ISAACS, aCHRISTMAS  STORY. 

By  B.  L.  FARJEON,  Author  of  44  Blnde-o’-Grass,”  “  Bread-and-Chcese  and  Kisses.” 
“An  Island  Fear!.'  “Shadows  on  the  Snow,”  &c.  Forming  the  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER  of  TINSLEYS’  MAGAZINE  for  1S77. 

“  Mr.  Farjeon  has  surpassed  himself.  4  Solomon  Isaacs  ’  is.  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  happiest 
of  the  Christmas  stories  that  have  come  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Farjeon  could  not  have  chosen  a 
higher  type  for  his  Christmas  idyll  than  that  of  the  gentle,  modest,  merciful  Jewess 

Lloyd's  Weekly  London  Xexcspnper. 

“A  lovin",  earnest,  tender  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good  and  tuie  and  noble  in  human 
nature,  runs  through  Mr.  FarjeoVs  stones,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  with  purer  thoughts 
and  more  charitable  feelings." — Daily  Chronicle. 

PERAK  and  the  MALAYS.  By  Major  Fred. 

McXaiu  (late  Ro-yal  Artillery'.  Colonial  Engineer  and  Surveyor-General.  Straits 
Settlements,  late  Officiating  II. M.  Chief  Commissioner  l»erak;l Fellow  of  the  Linmcnn 
Society,  Associate  Institute  Civil  Engineers,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 

tions  and  Maps. 


Beg  Woffington.  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan.  Mrs.  Ilemans,  Mrs.  Jordan.  Countess 
of  Blessington.  Susanna  Centime,  Kitty  Clive,  Lady  Stirling  Maxwell,  &c. 

ILL  US  T  R 1 0  U  S  I R 1 S  H  WO  M  E  N  ;  being 

Memoirs  of  some  of  the  most  Noted  Irishwomen  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present 
Century.  By  E.  Owens  Blackdurne,  Author  of  “A  Woman  Scorned,  ’  “The  Way 
Women  Love,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

“  Such  a  list  of  names  !  such  memories  evoked  !  The  history  of  these,  related  in  the  kindly 
unaffected  manner  that  marks  these  volumes,  should  alone  make  the  success  ot  any  book. 

A  thenceutn. 

44  This  i6  amost  interesting  book."— Morning  Post.  ,  „ 

“A  rich  and  varied  gallery  of  portraits  of  highly-gifted  ladies  of  Celtic  blood. 

Daily  -Yews. 

44  An  entertaining  and  valuable  book.”—  Vanity  Fair. 


Constantinople  to  Poti,  Poti  to  Tiflis,  Tiffis  to  Baku,  &c. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ISLAM;  being  a 

■Tourney  through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  to  India  Wd  Meshed,  Herat,  and  Kandahar. 

By  II ippisle v  CUNLIFFE  MaUSH,  Captain  18th  Bengal  Cavalry,  F.R.G.S.-  1  vol. 

44  He  deserves  equal  credit  with  Captain  Burnaby  for  p’uck  and  resolution  ;  indeed  he 
deliberately  faced  a  more  terrible  risk  than  any  that  was  run  by  the  other  traveller.” 

Blackwood. 

“  The  book  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading."— Daily  Telegraph. 

“  We  accept  with  satisfaction  his  sketches  of  Turkish  life,  from  which  much  information  may 
be  drawn.”— Pictorial  World. 

14  This  is  an  honest  straightforward  story  of  a  journey  made  by  Captain  Marsh  from  C  onstan¬ 
tinople  to  Dadar . They  also  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  Captain  Marsh’s  persever¬ 

ance  and  power  of  observation  •,  the  latter  quality  being  especially  manifested  in  his  final 
chapter,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Russian  advance  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
frontier  policy  that  England  ought  to  pursue."—  IF  o  ld. 


The  WORLD  says  :  44  We  welcome  with  extra  warmth  the  new  periodical,  4  Mirth,’  con¬ 
ducted  by  so  genuine  a  humorist  as  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron.” 

'  TIIE  NEW  SIXPENNY  HUMOROUS  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH.  Edited  by  Henry  J.  Byron,  the 

Author  of  “Our  Boys.”  44  Married  in  Haste.”  “Cyril’s  Success,”  &c.  Is  now  ready  at 
every  Bookseller’s  aud  Railway  Stall  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


No.  III.  for  JANUARY  contains  Contributions  by  the  following 
Popular  W riters  : 


Ashby  Sterry.  W.  Riselcy. 

E.  L.  Blanchard.  H.  J.  Byron. 

J.  A.  Scofield.  R.  Reece. 

Godfrey  Turner.  J.  Albery. 

J.  XV.  Houghton,  G.  A.  Sala. 

“Fun,  hearty  and  spontaneous,  rattles  over  every  page . 4  Light  armed  with  points, 

antitheses,  and  puns,’  they  are  led  on  by  their  dashing  and  experienced  captain  to  the  victorious 
assault  of  dull  profundity.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


NEW  NOVELS  BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 

NOW  READY  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

A N  I N N 0 CENT  SI N N E R .  By  Mabel 

Collins.  3  vols. 

A  LITTLE  S  T  E  P  S  0  N .  By  F lorence 

Marryat,  Author  of  “  Love’s  Conflict,”  &c.  2  vols. 
i 

CHILDREN  of  NATURE  :  a  Story  of  Modern 

London.  By  the  Earl  of  DESART,  Author  of  44  Only  a  Woman’s  Love,”  &c.  2  vols. 

SIX  YEARS  AGO.  By  James  Grant, 

Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  War,”  44  Mary  of  Lorraine,”  &c.  2  vols. 

A  MATCH  in  the  DARK.  By  Arthur 

Sketchley,  Author  of 41  Mrs.  Brown,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“  IF  ” :  a  New  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

“Casque  and  Cowl,"  44  The  Lily  and  the  Rose,”  “Homeless  and  Friendless,”  &c. 
3  vols. 

GWEN  WYNN.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid, 

Author  of  “Lost  Lenore,”  “The  White  Gauntlet.”  44 Half-Blood,”  44  The  Rifle 
Rangers,”  “The  Maroon,”  &c.  3  vols. 

TWO  KNAVES  and  a  QUEEN.  By  Frank 

Barrett,  Author  of  “Maggie."  “Fantoccini,"  Ac.  3  vols. 

IDA  MILTON  ;  or,  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be. 

By  Graham  Stephenson.  3  vols. 

THE  HAZEL  LI  UR  ST  MYSTERY.  By 

Jessie  Sale  Lloyd.  2  vols. 


MAY  FAIRFAX.  By  Helen  Mar,  Author 

of  “  Loyal  and  True,”  Sec.  3  vols. 

44  As  a  charming  story,  one  that  wc  can  heartily  recommend  to  the  notice  of  novel- 
readers.”—  Court  Journal. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  4  May  Fairfax.’  "—Athenaeum, 

“  A  sound  moral  is  conveyed  in  an  entertaining  story." — Queen. 

”  In  many  portions  full  of  easy  bright  dialogue  aud  pleasant  incident.”— Morning  Post. 

44  Decidedly  above  the  average  in  the  matter  of  interest.”—  City  Tress, 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


ETCHINGS  in  BELGIUM.  By  Ernest  George. 

Thirty  Plates,  with  Descriptive  Letter-press.  Imperial  4to.  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  42s. 

44  A  delightful  series  of  memoranda,  the  value  and  interest  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass.”— .1  thenusuui.  ...  ,  „ 

“Mr.  George’s  etchings  arc  all  safe  and  sterling  work3  ot  art.  Saturday  Renew. 

“  Some  exquisite  eten.ngs  of  the  chief  architectural  treasures  of  Belgium.” — Spectator. 

ISLAM  UNDER  the  Iv II ARIFS  of  BAGDAD. 

By  R.  D.  O.-BOitx,  Major  in  the  Bengal  Stal  Corps.  Svo.  cloth,  12s. 

THE  PORTFOLIO  for  1S77.  Half  Morocco, 

with  numerous  Etchings  and  other  Illustrations,  42-. ;  or  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
30s.  Also  published  Monthly,  2s.  Gd. 


ETCHINGS  from  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Second  Series.  18  Plates  in  eacb.  With  Notes  by  R.  N.  Wounum.  Imperial 
Ito.  riesi  itill  on  sale,  cloth, *3 Is,  fid. 


PAULINA’S  AMBITION  :  a  Story  for 

Girls.  By  Edis  Seakle,  Author  of  “  Hetty’s  Resolve,*’  *Scc.  Crown  Svo, 
with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  5s. 

“  Much  above  the  ordinary  level  of  that  class  of  literature.”— A cademn. 

44  A  clever  and  a  thoroughly  good  book.” — Record. 

44  No  tale  could  have  a  sounder  rnoraL  than  this  ;  or  one  more  likely  to  be  useful.” 

Spectator. 


THE  OLD  LOOKING-GLASS;  or,  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Cope’s  Recollections  of  Service.  By  Maria  Louisa  Chaiiles- 
wokth ,  Author  of  “  Ministering  Children.”  Crown  Svo.  with  4  Engravings, 
cloth,  2s.  Gd. 


“  There  is  a  wonderful  store  of  sound  sense  and  quiet  humour  in  this  little  book.  AnU 
mistress  who  wants  to  give  to  a  servant  some  admirable  advice,  at  once  shrewdly  practical  and 
wise  with  the  highest  wisdom,  cannot  do  better  than  put  this  book  into  her  hands.” 

Spectator. 

“  The  hook  is  full  of  wisdom  and  tenderness.  There  ought  to  be  two  copies  in  every  family  ; 
one  lhr  the  mistress,  and  one  for  the  maids.” — Christian.' 


THE  PORTRAIT  BIRTHDAY  BOOK  of 

FAMOUS  NA  MES.  Containing  the  Birthdays  of  1 ,700  Distinguished  Persons 
and  3GG  U  dnllfon  Portraits.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd.  A  Larger  Edition, 
super  royal  lumo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

•‘A  charming  and  instructive  birthday  book,  which  certainly  deserves  to  become  a  favour- 


STORIES  from  HOMER.  By  the  Rev. 

Alfred  CiiFiK'H,  M.A.,  Head -Master  of  King  Edward’s  School,  East  Retford. 
Crown  Svo.  with  24  Illustrations  after  Flaxman,  cloth,  5s. 

44  A  book  which  ought  to  become  an  English  classic." 

44  As  a  whole,  it  is  lull  of  pure  Homeric  flavour,  and  wc  may  predict  that  it  will  retain  its 
place  in  our  literature.”— Spectator. 

“  All  Mr.  Church's  stories  are  told  with  rare  grace  and  fidelity.”— Times. 


LADY  ALICE :  a  Story.  By  Emma  Mar 


shall,  Author  of  44  The  Old  Gateway. 

STORIES  BY 
Life’s  Aftermath,  5s. 

Nowadays,  5s. 

A  Lily  among  Thorns,  5s. 

Heights  and  Valleys,  5s. 

Mrs.  Mainwaring’s  Journal,  5s. 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  5s. 


Crown  Svo.  frontispiece,  cloth,  5s. 

.  MARSHALL. 

Helen’s  Diary,  5b. 

The  Old  Gateway,  5s. 

Millicent  Legh,  5s. 

Violet  Douglas,  5s. 

Edward’s  Wife,  5s. 

Christabel  Kingscote,  5s. 


THE  HILLSIDE  CHILDREN  :  a  Story  for 

the  Young.  By  Agnes  Giberne,  Author  of  14  The  Curate's  Home.”  Crown 
Svo.  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

44  It  is  long  since  we  have  read  such  a  charming  child’s  hook  ns  this.”_TroP7mmn. 

44  A  healthy  story,  in  which  the  characters  of  some  boys  and  girls  are  cleverly  sketched  j 
evidently  from-  life.”— Christian. 


SUNLIGHT  THROUGH  SHADOWS  ;  by  the 

SEASIDE,  and  in  the  GREEN  LANES.  By  F.  M.  S.  and  L.  E.  O’R.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Author  of  “  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands.”  Crown 
8vo.  with  3  Engravings,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

44  These  experiences  are  full  of  variety,  and  are  given  with  graphic  power  and  pathos.” 

Record. 

THE  FRESCOED  CHAMBER;  or,  the  New 

Testament  Concealed  in  the  Old.  the  Old  Revealed  in  the  New.  By  Hely  H. 
A.  Smith,  Rector  of  Tansley.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

A  SERIES  of  PULPIT  ADDRESSES.  By 

John  Dawson  Hull,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Wickhambrook.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  Adapted 

from  the  French,  for  the  use  of  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Illus¬ 
trations,  cloth,  5s. 


MRS.  CAREY  BROCK’S  SUNDAY  ECHOES 

in  WEEKDAY  HOURS. 


1.  The  Collects.  5s. 

2.  The  Church  Catechism.  5s. 

3.  The  Journeyings  of  the  Israelites. 

Price  5s. 


4.  Scripture  Characters.  5s. 

5.  Epistles  and  Gospels.  5s. 
G.  The  Parables.  5s. 

7.  The  Miracles.  5s. 


MRS.  CAREY  BROCK’S  OTHER  TALES. 


Children  at  Home.  5s. 

Working  and  Waiting.  5s. 

The  Rectory  and  tqe  Manor.  5s. 


Margaret’s  Secret.  5s. 
Home  Memories.  5s. 
Charity  Helstoonc.  5s. 


***  More  than  180,000  copies  of  44  Mrs.  Brock’s  Tales  ”  have  been  sold. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  *  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  WORKS.  Complete  and  Uniform  Library 

Edition.  Edited  by  Lady  TREVELYAN.  8  vols.  with  Portrait,  price  £5  5s.  cloth,  or  £8  8s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Riviere. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LORI)  MACAULAY.  By  his 

Nephew,  G.  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  ALP.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  36s. 

Lord  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols.  post  8vo.  £2  8s.  |  STUDENT’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8vo.  £4.  |  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  IGs. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s.  i  STUDENT’S  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  6s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  3  vols.  8vo.  36$.  |  PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  authorised  and  complete,  price  3s.  6d. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME:  — 

Illustrated  Edition,  fcp.  4to.  21s.  \  With  Ivry  and  The  Armada,  16mo.  3s.  Cd. 

Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS 

Edited  by  G.  O.  TREVELYAN,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


of  LORD  MACAULAY. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 

CABINET  EDITION,  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  P2s.  |  LIBRARY  EDITION,  12  vols.  8vo.  £8  18s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Same  Author.  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  8s. 


SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  J.  A.  Fkoude, 

M.A.  Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  price  18s.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  12s.  Vol.  III.  Gs. 


HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  UNDER  the  EMPIRE.  By  the 

Very  Rev.  C.  MERIVALE,  D.D.  Dean  of  Ely.  Cabinet  Edition.  8  vols.  crown  8vo.  Maps,  48s. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same  Author.  12mo.  Maps,  7s.  Gd. 

Dean  MERIVALE’S  GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus.  Crown  8vo.  Maps,  7s.  Gd. 

Dean  MERIVALE’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY"  of  ROME,  abridged  from  the  above  by  C.  Puller,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fcp 
8vo.  Maps.  3s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE, 

SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Cabinet  Edition.  3  vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  from  the  German 
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EUROPE. 

AS  tlie  year  draws  to  a  close,  and  as  there  is  a  pause  in 
the  actual  operations  of  war,  it  is  natural  to  ask 
what  is  the  situation  of  Europo  generally,  and  how  it 
differs  from  what  it  was  when  the  year  began.  That 
war  should  have  broken  out  in  April,  and  that  things 
should  be  as  they  are  now,  has  falsified  many  predictions. 
At  this  period  of  a  campaign  in  which  she  has  sacrificed 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  lives,  Russia  has  not  got 
beyond  the  Balkans,  has  not  touched  the  Turkish  Quad¬ 
rilateral,  and  is  only  threatening  Erzeroum.  Turkey, 
although  she  has  lost  Kars,  has  kept  her  enemy  at  bay  ;  and 
yet  she  is  virtually  beaten,  and  is  beginning  to  realize  that, 
if  left  alone,  she  must  soon  succumb.  All  Europe  looks  on 
quietly,  and  the  war  is  thoroughly  localized.  These  things 
have  been  all  contrary  to  general  expectation,  and  the  only 
predictions  that  have  been  confirmed  by  the  event  are  that 
Russia  would  be  plunged  in  increasing  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment;  that  Turkey  would  exhaust  its  resources  ;  and  that 
the  sufferings  which  war  would  cause  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  Turkey  would  be  greater  than  any  they  had 
to  endure  before  the  war  began.  To  Russia  it  is  no  doubt 
a  great  disappointment  that  a  second  campaign  should  be 
necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Turkey.  The  war  is  severely 
felt  by  those  who  stay  at  home  as  well  as  by  those  who  are 
fighting  in  the  frightful  cold  of  a  Bulgarian  or  Armenian 
winter.  Of  serious  disaffection  to  the  Government,  or  of 
I’eluctance  to  go  on  to  the  end  if  an  honourable  peace 
cannot  sooner  be  obtained,  there  are  no  signs.  But  Russia 
feels ’the  war  terribly  in  the  stagnation  of  business,  the 
collapse  of  credit,  and  the  reduction  of  large  sections 
of  the  population  to  a  state  bordering  on  starvation. 
Russians  would  endure  all  this,  and  much  more,  if  they 
had  to  repel  an  invasion  like  that  of  the  first  Napoleon  ; 
but  they  would  be  delighted  if  they  could  honourably  termi¬ 
nate  a  war  of  sentiment  which  was  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  people  who  have  turned  out  on  nearer  inspection  not  to 
he  nearly  so  interesting  as  was  expected.  As  the  Czar 
said  he  would  protect  the  Turkish  Christians,  the  Russians 
will  expect  some  arrangement  to  be  effected  by  which 
these  Turkish  Christians  shall  for  the  future  be  made 
more  sure  of  good  government  than  they  have  been ; 
and  some  increase  of  territory  on  the  sido  of  Armenia 
is  thought  by  Russians  to  be  a  just  recompense  for  their 
military  exertions.  But  they  have  not  found  the  war 
so  much  to  their  liking  as  to  have  any  desire  to  pro¬ 
long  it  for  any  vague  purposes  of  ambition  or  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  small  allies  of  Russia,  Roumania  and  Servia, 
have  been  taught  that  the  alliance  which  binds  them 
to  Russia  is  a  military,  not  a  political  one,  and  they 
would  probably  acknowledge  that,  if  they  got  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  already  existed  except  in  name,  and  such 
glory  as  the  war  may  have  brought  them,  they  would  have 
obtained  all  they  were  ever  led  to  look  for.  If  after  a 
second  campaign  Turkey  should  be  broken  up,  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  in  Europe  divided,  Roumania  and  Servia  would  cer¬ 
tainly  ask,  and  might  probably  obtain,  a  share  of  the 
spoil.  But,  if  the  Roumanians  and  the  Servians  were  asked 
whether  they  would  wish  the  war  to  continue  in  order  that 
they  might  have  some  crumbs  falling  from  the  table  of  the 
partitioning  Powers,  they  would  certainly  at  present  reply 
thatthey  did  not  consider  the  game  worth  the  candle.  Those 
interesting  barbarians,  the  Montenegrins,  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  try  what  they  can  do  when 
the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  have  been  compulsorily 


withdrawn  in  another  direction,  and  they  have  no  doubt  had 
some  successes.  But  they  barely  escaped  total  ruin  whde 
Suleiman  was  free  to  act  against  them  ;  and  their  objects 
in  the  war  ai’e  so  limited  that  it  could  not  be  difficult  to 
pacify  them.  They  want  a  few  valleys  to  add  to  the  precari¬ 
ous  livelihood  of  mountaineers,  and  they  want  some  kind  of 
access  to  the  Adriatic.  The  scanty  territory  they  desire  is 
useless  to  Turkey,  and  the  kind  of  access  to  the  Adriatic 
which  Austria  would  permit  them  to  have  is  not  calculated 
to  alarm  the  Porte.  Neither  on  the  side  of  Russia  itself 
nor  on  that  of  its  allies  can  there  be  said  to  be  any  serious 
obstacle  to  peace,  if  peace  could  bo  made  now,  and  if  the 
wider  prospects  which  would  open  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
second  and  successful  campaign  were  excluded  from  their 
vision. 

What  are  the  real  dispositions  of  Turkey,  of  the 
Sultan,  of  those  who  have  his  ear,  and  of  those  whom 
he  would  have  to  consult,  or  with  whom  he  would  have- 
to  reckon  in  case  he  decided  for  peace,  is  unknown. 
Probably  neither  the  Sultan  nor  any  leading  Turk  has 
any  clear  knowledge  at  a  moment  when,  fear  having 
begun  and  hope  not  having  ceased,  opinions  fluctuate 
from  hour  to  hour.  That  the  prolongation  of  the  war 
can  do  Turkey  no  possible  good,  and  may  do  it  infinite 
harm,  is  as  clear  to  every  Turk  of  common  sense  as  it  is 
to  foreigners.  But  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said 
as  to  France  long  before  Paris  gave  in,  and  the  last  hope 
of  the  French  armies  was  lost  on  the  Swiss  border. 
France  fought  on  simply  because  she  was  fighting,  and 
with  all  hopes  of  an  ally  coming  to  her  assistance  as  abso¬ 
lutely  lost  as  they  are  lost  to  Turkey  now.  The  Turks 
may  do  the  same  ;  they  may  prefer  going  on  fighting  blindly 
to  owning  that  they  are  beaten.  Still,  so  far  as  rumour  and 
gossip  afford  any  sure  indication,  there  are  signs  that 
thoughts  of  peace  are  not  very  far  from  the  breast  of 
Turkey.  It  is  said  that  the  Turks  regret  that  the  oilers 
they  made  were  taken  seriously,  and  that  it  should  not 
have  been  understood  that  their  way  of  opening  real  nego¬ 
tiations  is  to  make  illusory  proposals.  That  they  should 
have  seen  in  the  early  meeting  of  the  English  Parliament 
a  ground  of  hope  that  they  may  be  soon  rescued  by  an 
English  alliance  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  feel 
themselves  sinking,  and  are  beginning  to  catch  at  straws. 
The  very  threats  which  it  is  rumoured  the  Turks  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  utter  indicate  sinking  resolution.  They  talk 
of  doing  something  tremendous  if  they  are  driven  to  despe¬ 
ration.  They  will  massacre  all  the  Christians  in  their  midst, 
and  retire  to  Asia  after  having  laid  Constantinople  in 
ashes  and  ruins.  We  may  be  sure  they  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  An  hour’s  revenge  would  not  recompense  them 
for  being  made  the  pariahs  of  the  world;  and  the  governing 
classes  are  not  likely  to  throw  away  the  chance  which  they 
have  now  of  living  in  comfort  in  Constantinople,  and 
administering  the  revenues  of  what  will  be  in  any  case  a 
considerable  Empire.  Threats  are  also  uttered  that,  as  a 
punishment  to  England,  Turkey  will  make  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia.  There  isnoRthe  slightest  objection  to 
their  doing  so  if  they  please.  They  are  at  war  with 
Russia,  not  with  us;  and,  if  belligerents  can  come  to 
terms  without  mediation,  this  is  a  very  natural  end  of 
war.  We  shall  only  be  interested  in  the  terms  of  a  peace  so 
made  if  the  Turks,  to  spite  us,  or  for  any  other  reason,  yield 
more  to  Russia  than  Russia  can  fairly  ask  and  can 
hope  to  enjoy.  Both  belligerents  know  that  they  have 
to  take  into  consideration  the  views  and  requirements 
of  Europe  generally.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  Russia  and 
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Turkey  could  make  a  peace  of  a  different  character,  whether 
it  was  negotiated  through  third  parties  or  made  first  and 
then  acquiesced  in  by  Europe. 

The  general  attitude  of  Europe  towards  the  belligerents 
is  uniform.  There  is  no  perceptible  division  of  opinion,  if 
we  attend  only  to  the  utterances  and  acts  of  responsible 
statesmen.  All  refuse  to  help  Turkey ;  all.  say  that  so  far 
as  their  interests  are  concerned  they  must  be  consulted  on 
the  terms  of  peace.  Probably  in  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
communications  English  opinion  has  not  always  pre¬ 
vailed,  but  the  general  tenor  of  all  the  published 
communications  of  the  neutral  Powers  is  the  same. 
Count  Andrassy  and  Lord  Derby  speak  with  one 
voice,  and  Count  Andrassy  might  have  been  sitting 
in  the  English  Foreign  Office  when  he  recently  declared,  as 
the  last  word  of  Austria,  that  she  could  never  be  indifferent 
to  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Christians,  and  that  she  had 
to  think  how  the  terms  of  peace  would  affect  her,  but  that 
otherwise  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  There  is 
a  war  party  in  Austria,  as  there  perhaps  is  in  England, 
and  a  more  zealous  one,  for  the  Hungarians  have  a  memory 
of  Russian  interference  such  as  we  have  never  experienced ; 
but  the  policy  of  nations  is  expressed  and  determined, 
not  by  irresponsible  parties,  but  by  responsible  statesmen. 
The  policy  of  Austria  is  the  policy  of  Count  Andrassy,  as 
the  policy  of  England  is  the  policy  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
the  two  policies  have  been  formally  stated  to  be  identical. 
Some  persons  fear  and  some  hope,  both  in  Austria  and  in 
England,  that  their  representatives  may  depart  from  the 
policy  they  have  declared  to  be  theirs  ;  but  the  silent 
majority  feels  a  confidence  in  their  adherence  to  a  policy 
which  in  each  case  the  country  has  ratified.  As  in  England 
everything  is  discussed  day  by  day,  and  every  event  is 
magnified  in  order  to  be  interesting,  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  suppose  that  everything  is  shifting,  and  to  think 
that  something  surprising  may  any  day  be  revealed.  A  tra¬ 
veller  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  who  at  each  station  buys 
a  different  organ  of  opinion  gets  at  the  end  of  his  half 
hour’s  journey  into  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  he 
cannot  imagine  but  what  Lord  Derby,  like  himself, 
has  half-a-dozen  minds  at  once.  As  to  a  foreign  and 
distant  country  like  Austria  he  reads  and  knows  so 
little  that,  w’hen  he  finds  Count  Andrassy  sketch¬ 
ing  the  policy  he  means  to  adopt,  it  seems  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  policy  so  deliberately  traced  shall 
be  deliberately  pursued.  It  never  occurs  to  the  simple 
Englishman  that  Count  Andrassy,  having  one  day  de¬ 
clared  that  he  will  remain  rigidly  neutral,  will  the  next 
day  march  troops  into  Bosnia  to  aid  the  Turks.  If  he  read 
the  Hungarian  and  not  the  English  papers,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  greedily  credit  this,  but  would  think  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Lord  Derby,  having  pledged  himself  to 
neutrality,  will  suddenly  concur  in  sending  a  division  of  the 
army  to  Gallipoli.  Europe  generally  will  believe  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  statesmen  that  they  really  are  neutral ;  that 
Turkey  must  choose  for  herself  between  peace  and  a  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  war ;  and  that,  now  or  hereafter,  peace  when 
made  must,  like  all  treaties  of  peace,  be  in  harmony  with 
the  real  results  of  the  war — subject,  however,  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  that  the  conqueror,  if  Russia  is  victorious,  must  so 
treat  the  conquered  as  to  avoid  consequences  which  would 
be,  iu  a  palpable  and  indisputable  way,  detrimental  to  the 
distinct  vital  interests  of  neutral  Powers. 


THE  WAR. 


Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather, 

the  Russian  armies  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  have 
continued  some  part  of  their  operations.  With  the  aid 
of  their  Servian  auxiliaries  they  have  completed  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  Widdin  ;  and  a  Russian  force  is  already  interposed 
between  Erzeroum  and  Trebizond.  Combats  have  occurred 
only  between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians;  and  both  sides, 
as  might  be  expected,  claim  advantages,  perhaps  on  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  great 
pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  Turks  will  prevent  them 
from  inflicting  deserved  retribution  on  their  faithless  as¬ 
sailants.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  campaign  has  been 
changed  in  consequence  of  the  late  reverses.  The  impossi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  is  recog¬ 
nized;  and  Suleiman,  who  still  seems  to  be  the 
most  trusted  general  of  the  Porte,  has  left  the  Danu- 


bian  fortresses  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army  is  transferred  to  Roumelia,  where 
he  will  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Adrianople.  Ordi¬ 
nary  observers  had  anticipated  the  remark  of  several 
military  critics  that  a  strictly  defensive  .campaign  against 
a  superior  enemy  is  necessarily  doomed  to  failure.  The 
invader  has  now  nothing  to  fear,  except  the  further  expen¬ 
diture  of  life  and  money ;  and  he  can  take  his  own  time 
in  prosecuting  operations  which  may  be  delayed  at  his 
pleasure  until  success  is  certain.  Widdin,  Rustchuk,  and 
Silistria  must  fall,  if  the  w’ar  is  not  previously  ended  by 
the  submission  of  the  Porte  ;  and  there  will  be  a  limit  to 
the  defence  of  Adrianople.  In  the  meantime  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  the  Russian  army  will  be  severe,  and  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  will  increase  with  every  week  during  which 
the  war  continues  ;  but  such  an  Empire  as  Russia  will  not 
exhaust  its  resources  in  one  or  in  two  campaigns,  and  there 
is  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  popular  feeling  accords 
with  the  ambitions  designs  of  the  Government. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  diplomatic  action,  or  absti¬ 
nence  from  action,  is  necessarily  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  the  defeat  of  Turkey  is  inevitable.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  proper  to  remember  that  the  triumph  of  the  con¬ 
queror  will  not  be  attained  except  at  the  cost  of  heavy 
sacrifices  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been 
incurred.  In  negotiation  between  States,  especially  in  time 
of  war,  appeals  to  right  or  justice  are  merely  decorative 
appendages  to  the  arguments  which  alone  tend  to  produce 
an  impression.  A  belligerent  may  listen  to  terms  of  peace, 
not  because  he  admits  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  wrongful 
enterprise,  but  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  with  the  cost  at  which  they  must  be 
purchased.  If  there  were  now  an  opening  for  media¬ 
tion,  neutral  Powers  could  only  offer  facilities  for  some 
arrangement  which  might  satisfy  the  exigencies  of 
the  Russian  Government.  Even  if  diplomatic  inter¬ 
vention  may  hereafter  become  possible,  the  time  has  not 
arrived.  The  protest  lately  published  by  the  Porte  has  not 
been  regarded  by  any  Power  as  a  commencement  of  prac¬ 
ticable  negotiation.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the 
Turkish  Government  intended  to  do  more  than  to  test  the 
feeling  of  the  different  Governments.  It  must  have  been 
evident  to  the  Sultan’s  Ministers  that  a  vague  expression 
of  readiness  to  accept  the  proposals  of  last  year’s  Confer¬ 
ence  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  serious  overture  after  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign.  M.  Jules  Favre  could  instruct 
a  defeated  combatant  on  the  inutility  of  recurring  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  to  the  state  of  things  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  war.  It  is  said  that  the  German  Government 
accompanied  its  refusal  to  interfere  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  Porte,  when  it  was  seriously  disposed  for 
peace,  should  apply  directly  to  Russia.  According  to 
a  doubtful  version  of  the  story,  Prince  Bismarck  added 
the  singular  statement  that  an  offer  of  mediation  by  a 
neutral  Government  would  be  regarded  by  Russia  as  an 
affront.  If  any  such  suggestion  was  made,  a  new  proof  is 
given  of  the  unintelligibly  close  alliance  which  unites  two, 
if  not  three,  Imperial  Governments. 

No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  numerous  reports  of 
conditions  of  peace  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Russia.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been 
any  occasion  on  which  such  a  project  could  have  been 
formally  communicated  to  any  other  Power,  although  the 
intentions  of  the  Russian  Government  may  perhaps  be 
known  at  Berlin.  In  proportion  to  the  plausibility  of  any 
statement  of  the  kind  is  the  probability  that  it  is 
only  conjectural.  According  to  a  French  paper, 
which  is  not  known  to  have  access  to  authentic 
sources  of  intelligence,  the  Porte  will  be  required  to 
grant  provincial  independence  to  Bulgaria,  with  or  without 
the  reservation  of  some  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty ;  to 
recognize  the  complete  independence  of  Montenegro, 
Servia,  and  Roumania ;  and  to  open  the  Dardanelles  to 
Russian  ships  of  war.  An  undefined  part  of  Armenia  is 
also  to  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  dominions  ;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  that  the  port  of  Batoum  is  to  be  included 
in  the  ceded  territory.  It  is  well  known  that  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Armenia,  and  especially  the 
acquisition  of  Batoum,  were  among  the  serious  objects  of 
the  war  which  was  undertaken  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Christian  population  of  European  Turkey.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  conquests  which  have  been  achieved  with  so 
much  difficulty  will  be  wholly  abandoned ;  but  the  statement 
of  Russian  intentions  seems  to  depend  on  internal 
evidence  rather  than  on  official  authority.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  Porte  will  be  required  to  withdraw  its  ad¬ 
ministration  from  Bulgaria,  and  perhaps  from  Bosnia  ; 
and  the  demand  will  ultimately  prevail ;  but  at  present  the 
cession  of  Bulgaria  would  involve  the  surrender  of  the 
great  fortresses,  which  have  not  yet  been  attacked.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  every  portion  of  territory  which 
is  taken  from  Turkey  becomes  in  a  future  war  a  new  point 
of  attack.  Only  a  few  years  have  passed  since  the  Porte 
was  compelled  by  diplomatic  pressure  to  surrender  in  time 
of  peace  Belgrade  and  the  other  Servian  fortresses  which 
under  former  treaties  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons. 
The  Servians,  who  have  since  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortresses  had  no  pretext  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  are 
now  for  the  second  time  engaged  in  war  against 
their  former  sovereign.  Recognition  of  the  complete 
independence  of  Roumania  and  Montenegro  would  be  only  ! 
a  nominal  sacrifice.  The  present  war  has  shown  that  the 
little  States  which  are  from  time  to  time  detached  from  j 
the  Turkish  Empire  become  dependencies  of  Russia ;  but  I 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  have  now  done  their  ; 
worst,  and  the  surrender  of  a  titular  sovereignty  cannot 
make  them  more  dangerous  and  more  inveterate  enemies 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Bulgaria  will  become 
another  Servia  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  danger  excused 
the  Turkish  Government  for  its  refusal  to  admit  a  foreign 
occupation  of  the  province.  It  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  better  for  Turkey  to  submit  to  the  curtailment  of  its 
dominions  without  the  additional  loss  of  its  armies 
and  of  Asiatic  provinces  ;  but  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  any  country  which  resists  the  exactions  of  an  over¬ 
bearing  neighbour. 

The  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  of  war  from  the  Dardanelles 
is  not  a  consequence  of  Turkish  dominion,  but  a  stipulation 
of  European  treaties.  The  privilege  of  passage  is  there¬ 
fore  not  within  the  legal  power  of  Turkey  to  coucede  ;  and 
it  only  remains  for  other  Governments  to  consider  whether 
it  is  for  their  interest  to  insist  on  the  exercise  of  an  un¬ 
doubted  right.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Russian 
Government  will  seriously  claim  an  exclusive  right  of 
passage,  with  the  result  of  converting  the  Black  Sea  into 
a  Russian  lake.  The  English  Government  may  reasonably 
hesitate  to  enforce  a  right  which  every  other  European 
Power  is  probably  willing  to  surrender.  For  Russia 
treaties  have  no  binding  force,  although  the  rupture  within 
fourteen  years  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  accompanied  by 
a  formal  admission  that  treaties  were  nevertheless  binding. 
The  country  will  wait,  not  without  anxiety,  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  Session  to  learn  whether  the  Government  has  made,  or 
proposes  to  make,  any  demand  on  Russia  in  anticipation 
of  the  future  termination  of  the  war.  It  may  at  least  be 
hoped  that  no  condition  of  English  neutrality  will  bo 
stated  except  with  a  firm  determination  to  enforce  it  at 
all  hazards.  The  Emperor  Alexander  pledged  himself 
before  the  war  to  make  no  conquests  in  Europe ;  and  he 
will  probably  keep  the  letter  of  liis  promise.  As  to  Asia, 
his  hands  are  untied ;  and  he  will  undoubtedly  profit  by 
the  fortune  of  war.  It  will  hardly  become  material  to 
inquire  how  far  promises  made  in  contemplation  of  war 
are  released  by  the  occurrence  of  the  contingency  for 
which  they  provided.  The  Government  will  encounter  a 
heavy  responsibility  if  it  forgets  for  a  moment  that  there 
is  no  middle  course  between  peace  and  war,  and  that  for 
war  the  country  is  not  prepared. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  SUFFRAGE 
CONTROVERSY. 

"TYTHEN  Mr.  Lowe  began  the  discussion  on  the  exten- 
VV  sion  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  he  probably 
foresaw  the  inundation  of  more  or  less  plausible  common¬ 
places  which  has  been  let  loose  in  reply.  The  current 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  contains  no  less  than 
three  articles  in  recommendation  of  household  or  universal 
suffrage.  Mr.  George  Potter,  laying  aside  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  his  advocacy  of  Trade-Unions,  assumes  with  some 
dexterity  the  character  of  a  disinterested  artisan  who 
desires  to  extend  to  rural  laboux-ers  the  franchise  which 
his  own  class  has  already  attained.  In  the  same  liberal 
spirit  the  Russians  -have  not  grudged  to  the  Roumanians 
or  the  Servians  a  participation  in  their  benevolent  enter¬ 
prise.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Arch  will  reinforce  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Potter,  and  both  together  will  try  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world  the  experiment  of  sovereignty 
exclusively  exercised  by  the  class  which  lives  on  weekly 
wages.  Mr.  Potter  and  other  popular  leaders  who  have, 


like  himself,  emerged  from  the  ranks  of  the  working-men, 
will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  manipulate  a  homogeneous 
mass.  Mr.  Potter  justly  ridicules  Mr.  Lowe’s  splenetic 
and  inconsistent  apprehension  of  what  he  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
call  a  plutocracy  and  a  gerontocracy.  Universal  suffrage 
will  not  incline  to  the  choice  of  elderly  capitalists,  except 
on  the  condition  that  they  shall  follow  the  behests  of  their 
constituents.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  as  strange 
that  two  eminent  classical  aud  historical  scholars  should 
express  the  same  contempt  for  a  claim  to  authority  which 
has  been  recognized  by  almost  all  ancient  and  modern 
nations.  The  gerontocracy  gave  their  name  to  many  govern, 
ing  or  legislative  bodies,  distinguished  as  Elders,  Senates, 
Signiories,  Presbyteries,  and  by  other  titles  indicating  re¬ 
spect  for  age.  Plutocracy  differs  but  little  from  aristocracy, 
which,  as  its  very  name  implies,  was  at  some  times  and  in 
some  places  not  regarded  as  odious  or  contemptible.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  those  who  share  his  opinions  may  be  fully 
acquitted  on  the  paradoxical  charge  of  favouring  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  wealth,  or  of  the  qualities  with  which  it  is 
ordinarily  associated.  One  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  strange 
assertions  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ancient  Greeks  “  eon- 
“  sidered  that  every  freeman  should  have  a  share  in  the 
“  determination  of  the  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be 
“  governed  ”  ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  has  heard  of  Lacedaemon 
and  of  other  oligarchical  States  in  Greece,  and  he  knows 
that  in  Athens  there  was  always  a  strong  aristocratic 
party,  and  that  all  freemen  except  citizens  were  excluded 
from  political  power.  The  Athenian  democracy  excluded 
the  rabble. 

The  most  useful  result  of  the  controversy  has  been  the 
clearer  definition  of  the  true  issue  which  is  disguised 
under  the  ostensible  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the 
household  franchise  to  counties.  In  his  latest  essay, 
as  on  former  occasions,  Mr.  Gladstone  fairly  substitutes 
adult  males  for  rural  householders.  He  is  the  advocate, 
as  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  opponent,  not  of  a  modification  of  the 
Act  of  1867,  but  of  universal  suffrage,  which  necessarily 
implies  the  establishment  of  equal  electoral  districts.  His 
repetition  of  his  former  declarations  is  perhaps  his  most 
eloquent  literary  composition,  especially  when  he  supports 
his  reasons  by  threats ;  but  he  scarcely  attempts  to 
deal  with  Mr.  Lowe’s  arguments ;  and  he  will  certainly 
convince  only  those  who  are  already  on  his  side.  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks  it  worth  while  to  vindicate  by  two  or 
three  homely  illustrations  the  prudence  of  incurring  risks 
which  he  deems  remote  and  improbable.  “  A  wife  may 
“  betray ;  therefore  no  one  should  marry.  A  friend  may 
“  deceive  ;  let  us  renounce  all  friends.  A  coachman  may 
“  break  my  neck  ;  I  never  will  drive  out.  A  cook  may  poison 
“  me  ;  I  will  live  on  blackberries  and  acorns.”  The  wife,  the 
friend,  the  coachman,  and  the  cook,  are  all  in  an  allego¬ 
rical  sense  the  Parliament ;  and  to  make  the  analogy  ap¬ 
propriate  Mr.  Lowe  must  be  supposed  to  contend  that 
there  should  be  no  wife,  no  friend,  no  coachman,  no  cook,  and 
therefore  no  Parliament.  His  actual  warning  was  against 
a  wife  who  would  by  design  or  in  ignorance  forfeit  her 
faith  against  a  friend  who  would  almost  certainly  become 
an  enemy,  against  a  coachman  who  would  upset  the  State 
carriage,  against  a  cook  who  would  poison  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  All  the  required  functions  are,  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  judg¬ 
ment,  better  discharged  at  present  than  they  are  likely  to 
be  under  the  proposed  change ;  and  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  national  life  should  be  suspended,  but  whether 
it  should  be  unnecessarily  endangered.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  list 
of  measures  which  were  popular  before  they  were  adopted 
by  Parliament  is,  if  properly  considered,  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  government  by  a  minority.  The  multitude, 
endued  with  legal  sovereignty,  is  necessarily  despotic  as 
well  as  supreme.  A  limited  Government  is  controlled  by 
the  latent  preponderance  of  physical  force.  It  cannot 
refuse  to  listen  to  demands  which,  if  they  are  just,  tend 
ultimately  to  become  irresistible.  The  advocates  of  change 
are,  under  a  just  constitution,  not  the  judges  of  its  ex¬ 
pediency,  but  they  can  always  compel  a  hearing.  In-every 
one  of  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.)  Gladstone,  a  Parliament 
elected  by  restricted  suffrage  passed  into  law  the  measures 
which  he  supposes  to  have  proved  the  superior  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Goschen  apprehend,  on  not  improbable  grounds,  the  intro¬ 
duction  under  a  democratic  constitution  of  the  protective 
system  which  is  maintained  by  universal  suffrage  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Victoria.  If  the  Trade-Unions  and 
the  Labourers’-Unions  insist  on  a  monopoly  of  the  articles 
which  they  produce,  no  materials  for  opposition  to  a  per¬ 
verse  policy  will  remain. 
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The  zealous  conductor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  appears 
to  have  submitted  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  third  article 
which  he  publishes  on  the  same  side  of  the  suffrage  con¬ 
troversy.  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Gladstone  willingly 
bears  testimony  to  the  merits,  and  especially  to  the 
moderation,  of  Mr.  Arch.  The  well-known  agitator  “  states 
“  in  vigorous  language  the  grievance  of  the  rural  labourer. 
“  He  feels  it  keenly,  and  he  puts  it  strongly.  He  is  not 
“  likely  then  to  understate,  upon  this  arena  of  free  speech, 
“  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  clients.  And  what  are  the 
“  portentous  demands  which  he  makes  ?  More  air,  more 
“  water,  more  dwellings,  weatherproof  and  accommodated 
“  to  the  pmrposcs  of  decency  and  virtue.”  To  those  who 
know  rural  districts,  the  suggestion  that  the  labourers 
especially  understand  and  value  sanitary  improvement 
■will  appear  a  surprising  paradox,  or  rather  an  auda¬ 
cious  fiction.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Arch  on  the  arena 
of  free  speech  which  is  furnished  by  the  Nineteenth 
Century ,  although  his  tone  and  language  are  pugna¬ 
cious  and  threatening,  confines  himself  for  the  most  part 
to  the  supposed  tendency  of  an  enlarged  franchise  to 
promote  sanitary  improvement ;  but  there  are  other  arenas 
of  free  speech,  unencumbered  by  editors  who  might  per¬ 
haps  object  to  rash  and  premature  disclosures.  Before  the 
three  apologies  for  universal  suffrage  were  published,  Mr. 
Arch  found  a  congenial  arena  of  free  speech  at  a  Club 
called  the  National  Reform  Union  or  by  some  similar 
name.  On  that  arena,  instead  of  mildly  suggesting  .im¬ 
provements  in  drainage  and  water  supply,  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  Labourers’  Union  specified  three 
results  to  be  attained  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
which  are  not  ostensibly  anticipated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or 
Mr.  Potter,  or  by  Mr.  Arch  himself  when  he  is  addressing 
educated  politicians.  The  emancipated  labourers  are  to 
bring  the  soil  to  the  highest  pitch  of  cultivation,  evi¬ 
dently  not  because  they  are  voters,  but  because  they 
Avill  have  voted  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Arch  also  announces  that  his  harmless  clients 
will  put  an  end  to  priestcraft  and  kingcraft,  by 
which  he  means  that  they  will  abolish,  not  only  the 
Church,  but  the  Crown.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed  to  be 
Avavering  on  the  question  of  maintaining  the  Establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  Republic  in  England.  Mr.  Arch  has  ap¬ 
parently  not  discovered,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  a 
dominant  majority  will  be  restrained  by  a  whimsical 
passion  for  inequality.  Respect  for  power  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  powerful ;  but  it  loses  or  changes  its  object 
when  power  is  shifted.  Books  were  dedicated  in  terms  of 
fulsome  eulogy  to  munificent  patrons,  until  it  became 
more  profitable  to  deal  with  publishers  than  to  conciliate 
noblemen.  Correspondents  of  “your  admirable  journal” 
are  at  least  as  sycophantic  as  the  former  denizens  of 
Grub  Street,  and,  like  their  predecessors,  they  pay 
their  tribute  of  flattery  to  those  who  have  most 
to  give  in  return.  The  love  of  inequality,  as  far  as 
it  is  identical  with  deference  to  power,  will  long 
survive  in  the  treatment  of  the  multitude  by  demagogues 
who  stoop  to  conquer.  The  faith  in  the  people  Avhieh  is 
always  professed  by  American  orators  is  the  same  with 
which  the  sausage-seller  in  Aristophanes  cajoled  the 
sovereign  Demus.  The  omnipotence  of  numbers  will  be 
rendered  more  certain  and  more  oppressive  by  the  pro¬ 
bable  extension  of  the  Birmingham  innovation  of  Club 
government.  Other  boroughs  are  imitating  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  itself  a  copy  of  the  worst  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  If  the  experiment  succeeds,  three-fourths  of  the 
most  respectable  and  intelligent  members  of  every  com¬ 
munity  will  be  excluded  from  all  municipal  and  local 
offices,  which  might  otherwise  have  supplied  a  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  approaching  transfer  of  political  power 
to  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Arch 
labour  consistent^  in  their  respective  vocations.  To  those 
who  remember  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career,  and  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  great  public  services,  it  is  painful  to  observe  the 
lightness  of  heart  with  which  he  is  ready  to  throw  into  the 
crucible  all  the  institutions  and  political  traditions  of  the 
country. 


REPUBLICAN  PROSPECTS  IN  FRANCE. 

"j\T  OW  that  the  excitement  of  the  French  crisis  has 
-L  s  passed  away,  it  is  possible  to  review  with  some 
approach  to  precision  the  prospects  of  the  victorious 
party.  Putting  out  of  consideration  the  motives  which 


led  Marshal  MacMahon  to  unsay  in  act  all  that  he  had 
previously  said  in  word,  the  points  that  present  themselves 
are  the  completeness  and  genuineness  of  the  Marshal’s 
submission,  the  possibility  of  that  submission  being  here¬ 
after  retracted,  and  the  chance  that  the  Republican  party 
may  give  him  cause  to  think  that  it  can  be  retracted  suc¬ 
cessfully.  As  regai’ds  the  first  point,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suspect  the  Marshal  of  any  intention  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  Republicans.  If  his  acceptance  of  M. 
Dufaure  had  been  merely  a  feint,  he  would  have  taken 
pains  to  make  this  plain  to  the  reactionary  party  in  the 
hope  of  retaining  their  support  for  use  at  some  future 
time.  In  that  case  the  reactionary  party  would  have 
used  some  moderation  in  expressing  their  displeasure  at 
what  has  taken  place.  They  would  have  lamented  the 
Marshal’s  fall,  but  they  would  not  have  insulted  him 
because  of  it.  They  would  have  remembered  the  effect 
that  personal  abuse  is  likely  to  have  upon  a  man  who  has 
a  keen  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and  feels  in 
his  heart  that  he  has  not  been  acting  in  a  way  to 
maintain  that  dignity ;  and  they  would  have  been 
careful  not  to  imply  by  any  unguarded  expression  that 
there  was  no  place  for  repentance  left  open  to  him.  Every¬ 
body  knows  how  far  the  language  of  the  Right  has  con¬ 
formed  to  this  canon.  There  is  not  one  of  the  Republican 
journals  which,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  worst,  would 
not  have  supplied  the  Marshal  with  pleasanter  reading 
than  he  can  have  found  in  the  Legitimist  and  Bonapartist 
newspapers  during  the  last  fortnight.  The  Marshal  is  not 
a  politician,  who  reckons  that  the  abuse  he  receives  is  all 
in  the  day’s  work ;  he  is  a  soldier,  to  whom  the  thought  of 
having  to  sit  silent  under  charges  which  the  facts  do  not 
allow  him  to  refute,  while  his  position  prevents  him  from 
resenting  them,  must  be  exceedingly  annoying.  The  fact 
that  language  of  this  sort  has  been  so  freely  used  in  the 
journals  of  what  is  now  the  Opposition  is  at  once  evidence 
that  those  who  inspire  them  have  no  hope  of  winning  back 
the  Marshal,  and  is  of  all  courses  the  best  calculated  to 
alienate  him  altogether.  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
half-heartedness  in  the  Marshal’s  submission.  At  first, 
indeed,  there  was  something  suspicious  in  the  choice  of  M. 
Dufaure,  but  the  wording  of  the  Message  and  the  rigorous 
measure  dealt  out  to  the  prefects  of  the  16th  of  May  seem 
to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  cause  for  mistrust  upon 
this  ground.  If  the  Marshal  had  clung  to  anybody, 
it  would  have  been  to  the  prefects  whose  only  sin  is  that 
they  have  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  superiors  too 
blindly.  When  once  this  bitter  pill  has  been  swallowed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  dose  should  not  be 
repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  demand. 

Still  the  Marshal’s  submission  may  be  both  genuine 
and  complete,  and  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  nothing  by 
some  subsequent  action  on  his  part.  Supposing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  M.  Dufaure  fails  after  a  time  to  command  an 
effectual  majority  in  the  Chamber,  that  he  is  beaten  by  a 
combination  between  the  Extreme  Left  and  the  Right,  and 
that,  rather  than  make  himself  a  party  to  some  extremely 
Radical  proposition,  he  places  his  resignation  in  the 
Marshal’s  hands,  to  which  party  will  his  successor 
belong  ?  Will  the  Marshal  go  a  step  further  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Radicalism  and  send  for  M.  G-Rfivy,  or  even  for  M. 
Gambetta,  or  will  he  forgive  and  forget  all  that  has  passed 
and  again  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  ?  The  main  reason  in  favour  of  events  taking  this 
latter  course — supposing  always  that  M.  Dufaure  should  be 
led  from  some  cause  to  resign — is  the  clerical  character  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  16th  of  May.  Legitimists  or  Bonapartists 
may  despair  of  getting  anything  out  of  the  Marshal,  but 
the  Church  never  despairs.  There  may  come  a  time  in  a 
Legitimist  or  Bonapartist  agitation  when  those  who 
have  the  conduct  of  it  see  that  the  gain  to  their 
own  special  cause  of  an  alliance  with  the  Marshal 
is  too  infinitesimal  to  be  worth  the  risks  and  sacrifices 
which  such  an  alliance  involves ;  but  there  is  nothing 
answering  to  this  in  an  ecclesiastical  agitation.  To  the 
Church  nothing  is  infinitesimal.  Whether  the  object  to 
be  gained  is  the  predominance  of  the  Ultramontane  party 
in  the  next  Conclave,  or  the  addition  of  a  few  francs  to  the 
salary  of  the  cures,  the  pursuit  will  be  equally  hot.  It  is 
on  this  side,  if  on  any,  that  the  scattered  elements  of  the 
reactionary  army  will  reunite ;  and,  should  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  reuniting,  it  is  possible  that  the  Marshal 
would  not  hold  out  against  their  attack.  The  strictly 
ecclesiastical  journals  have  been  more  moderate  in  their 
condemnation  of  the  Marshal  than  the  Bonapartist  and 
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Legitimist  newspapers  ;  and,  as  the  clergy  are  seldom  ) 
behind  the  laity  in  vituperative  power,  the  reason  probably  j 
is  that  in  this  case  they  think  that  they  have  more  to  hope 
from  avoiding  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Marshal.  It  is 
probable  that  common  report  has  not  done  the  Marshal 
an  injustice  in  assigning  to  clerical  influence  a  large  share 
in  the  determination  of  his  policy  down  to  the  13th  of 
December  ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  this  influence  that  it 
cannot  be  got  rid  of.  M.  Dufaure  may  insist  011  the  Marshal 
taking  his  Ministers,  and  even  his  household,  from  the 
majority;  but  he  cannot  insist  on  the  family  director 
being  chosen  on  the  same  convenient  principle.  It  would 
be  travelling  out  of  a  Minister’s  province  to  speak  on 
such  a  subject  at  all,  and  even  if  he  were  to  venture  on  such 
a  breach  of  propriety  and  to  stipulate  that  the  services  of 
such  or  such  a  priest  should  be  no  longer  invoked,  ho 
would  know  all  the  time  that  the  new  confessor  would 
pursue  the  same  line  of  policy,  and  be  in  all  respects  a 
double  of  the  ejected  one. 

These  possibilities  depend,  however,  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  on  the  imprudence  of  the  Republican  party.  If  this 
necessary  condition  is  wanting,  it  will  be  difficult  even  for 
clerical  ingenuity  to  find  an  occasion  for  fresh  intervention 
between  the  Marshal  and  the  Chamber.  The  last  few 
months  must  have  been  a  period  of  extraordinary  anxiety 
to  the  Marshal,  and  nothing  short  of  a  renewed  conviction 
that  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  had  put  itself  wrong 
with  the  country  would  tempt  him  to  court  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience.  Still,  if  M.  Dufaure  should  have  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  the  present  Chamber  that  he  undoubtedly 
had  of  the  former  Chamber,  the  Marshal  might  accept  the 
fact  as  sufficient  to  bring  the  country  round  to  his  side, 
and  might  once  more  try  the  experiment  of  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  The  peace  of  the  Republic  still  demands  the  exercise 
of  real  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  section  of 
the  Republican  party.  If  they  cannot  refrain  from  putting 
the  Minister  in  a  minority  upon  all  manner  of  unimportant 
questions,  because  they  do  not  think  the  complexion  of  his 
Cabinet  sufficiently  Radical,  they  will  possibly  be  able  to 
reduce  France  once  more  to  a  state  of  political  paralysis. 
There  would  be  the  less  excuse  for  such  conduct  on  their 
part  in  that  the  bone  of  contention  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  similar  blunder  of  last  year  now  no  longer  exists. 
The  prefects  of  the  16th  of  May  have  all  disappeared; 
and  there  is  consequently  no  room  for  contending  that 
the  Republic  is  being  administered  by  men  who  are 
secretly  plotting  against  it.  The  only  accusation  to  which 
the  new  Ministry  is  likely  to  lay  itself  open  is  that  of 
lukewarmness;  and  this  lukewarmness  will  be  shown,  not 
in  matters  that  affect  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
but  simply  in  matters  that  affect  its  administration.  Some  j 
things  which  the  majority  might  like  to  see  done  will  be 
left  undone.  There  will  bo  no  amnesty  to  the  Com-  j 
munists,  and  no  interference  with  the  salaries  of  the 
clergy.  But  this  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  will 
be  appreciated  in  the  country,  if  it  is  disliked  in  the 
Chamber.  The  popularity  of  the  Republic  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  growing  conviction  that, 
equally  with  other  Governments,  it  may  be  trusted 
to  leave  well  alone.  If  the  Left  can  be  brought  to 
reflect  that,  by  continuing  to  justify  its  title  to  this 
character,  M.  Dufauke’s  Cabinet  will  win  fresh  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Republic  in  the  constituencies,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  avoids  the  risk  of  any  fresh  conflict  with  the 
Marshal,  even  advanced  Radicals  majr  be  inclined  to 
tolerate  the  new  Administration.  If  this  toleration  ex¬ 
tends  to  giving  it  support  when  support  is  necessary, 
M.  Dufaure  may  not  be  anxious  to  see  it  replaced  by  any 
warmer  feeling.  It  is  not  well  for  a  French  Republican 
Minister  to  stand  too  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  moi'c 
ardent  members  of  the  Republican  party. 


AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

r£PHE  passage  in  the  President’s  Message  which  referred 
JL  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
been  abridged  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  grievance  or  misfortune  to  which  the 
Executive  Government  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
explained  in  the  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
American  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and 
entered  or  cleared  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  coasting  trade, 
including  the  transit  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports,  is  still 


a  close  monopoly.  Mr.  Sherman’s  statistics  wonld  be 
more  instructive  if  he  had  compared  the  tonnage  of  home 
and  foreign  ships  rather  than  the  number  of  voyages  ;  but, 
as  he  speaks  generally  of  the  preponderance  of  foreign  over 
domestic  tonnage,  it  may  bo  assumed  that  the  excess  of 
which  ho  complains  is  approximately  represented  by 
1 8,000  foreign  entries  against  10,000  entries  of  American 
ships.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  hardship  inflicted 
on  American  industry  or  to  understand  the  remedies  which 
are  suggested.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  that 
“  the  increase  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  transporta- 
“  tion  is  a  tax  upon  tho  industries  that  produce  the  com- 
“  modities  to  be  conveyed.”  It  might  be  more  accurately 
said  that  a  decrease  of  such  means  and  appliances  would 
be  a  burden  on  trade ;  but  perhaps  the  meaning  is  that  an 
increase  in  cost  of  transportation  operates  as  a  tax  on 
industry.  If  foreigners  can  undersell  native  shipowners  in 
the  carrying  trade,  their  intervention  diminishes  instead  of 
increasing  the  cost  of  conveyance.  American  shipowners, 
indeed,  may  complain  of  the  competition  to  which  they  are 
exposed  ;  but  Mr.  Sherman  only  mentions  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries,  which  are  evidently  interested 
in  increased  cheapness  of  navigation.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  business  of  shipbuilding  is  gradually 
reviving  ;  and  its  prosperity  would  be  legitimately  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  reduction  of  Customs  duties  on  imported 
materials.  If  Mr.  Sherman  wishes  to  propose  a  reform 
of  the  tariff  in  this  respect,  he  has  not  expressed  his  meaning 
clearly. 

A  complacent  exposition  of  the  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  United  States  leads  to 
the  inference  that  “  wo  possess  a  rapidly  growing  internal 
“  commerce  which  only  needs  the  fostering  care  of  the 
“  Government  to  secure  to  it  an  ultimate  development 
“  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  nation.” 
It  might  rather  have  been  thought  that  American  industry 
could  take  care  of  itself ;  but  Mr.  Sherman  probably  thinks 
that  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  consists  in  a 
strictly  protective  tariff.  He  proceeds  to  remark  that,  as 
production  expands  beyond  the  domestic  power  of  consump¬ 
tion,  “  the  excess  must  find  a  foreign  market,  or  the  loss 
“  falls  on  the  producer.”  Happily  for  the  interests  of  com¬ 
merce  the  export  trade  of  every  country  lies  outside  the 
range  of  its  protective  legislation.  It  may  be  true  that 
“  all  commercial  nations  use  efforts  to  secure  foreign 
“  markets  for  their  exports  ”  ;  but  Governments  can  only 
contribute  to  this  object  by  diplomatic  remonstrances 
against  obstructive  tariffs ;  and  of  late  years  such  efforts 
have  not  been  eminently  successful.  The  true  mode  ot 
cultivating  an  export  trade  is  to  produce  good  and  cheap 
commodities  for  sale  abroad  ;  and  one  element  of  price  is 
the  cost  of  freight.  Most  of  the  trade  of  England,  and  a 
part  of  the  trade  of  foreign  countries,  is  carried  in  English 
vessels  solely  because  English  shipowners  contrive  to 
undersell  their  rivals.  If  Mr.  Sherman  were  to  render  the 
American  navigation  laws  more  stringent,  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  discoui’age  the  export  trade  which  he  desires  to 
foster.  In  former  times  English  Governments  extended 
their  colonial  possessions  for  the  purpose  of  providing  addi¬ 
tional  markets  for  exports.  The  Russians  of  the  present  day 
pursue  the  same  policy  in  Central  Asia  ;  but  the  experiment 
has  long  since  been  abandoned  by  England ;  yet  English  ship¬ 
owners  “  snatch  the  trade  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
“  American  continent  from  our  hands.”  It  seems  hardly 
reasonable  that,  because  geographers  have  given  a  common 
name  to  North  and  South  America,  Europeans  should 
be  excluded  from  the  trade  of  countries  which  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Fanciful  objections  have  sometimes  been  raised  to  the 
description  of  Europe  as  a  continent,  whereas  it  is  divided 
by  no  physical  boundary  from  Asia.  If  the  mythical  bull 
had  never  carried  Europa  across  the  narrow  sea  into  Crete, 
the  commercial  relations  of  England  with  India  and  China 
would  have  not  been  prospectively  affected. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  laments,  not  only  over 
English  competition  in  Braail,  but  over  the  state  of  the 
carrying  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  exports 
from  China  to  Great  Britain  are  threefold  those  of  China 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  difference  in  imports  is  still 
greater.  Almost  the  entire  trade  of  Australia,  amounting 
to  nearly  ioo,ooo,oooZ.  a  year,  is  carried  on  with  England 
and  her  dependencies.  Japan  is  equally  perverse  and 
j  exclusive;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fails  to 
i  explain  the  successful  l'ivalry  of  England  by  any  cause 
except  superior  astuteness  of  legislation.  On  the  wholo  ho 
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i3  in  the  right,  though  not  for  the  reasons  which  he  rather 
hints  than  assigns.  English  legislation  with  reference  to 
trade,  including  the  carrying  trade,  is  wTise  because  it  is 
non-existent.  No  prohibitive  duties  are  imposed  on  ships 
or  on  the  materials  of  ships ;  and  the  energy  and  skill  of 
English  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  combined  with  the 
blunders  of  foreign  legislation,  do  the  rest.  No  Bills  which 
Congress  can  pass  will  enable  the  Americans  to  “  take  the 
“  position  among  commercial  nations  to  which  they  are 
“  justly  entitled/’  and  at  the  same  time  “  to  secure  to  our 
“  own  people  the  right  to  transport  the  products  of 
“  their  industry  idto  whatsoever  part  of  the  world  they 
“  may  be  demanded,  so  that  the  profits  may  be  returned  to 
“  increase  the  aggregate  of  our  national  wealth.”  It  is  not 
known  that  American  traders  are  denied  the  right  of  trans- 
porting  the  products  of  their  industry  to  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  perhaps  the  Secretary  of  State  refers  not  to 
producers  of  corn  or  manufactured  goods,  but  to  the  ship¬ 
owners  whose  profits  would  perhaps  increase  the  aggregate 
of  national  wealth  by  a  fraction  of  the  amount  which  would 
be  lost  to  producers  and  exporters.  Unfavourable  criticisms 
of  official  American  fallacies  can  at  least  not  be  attributed 
to  English  jealousy  or  selfishness.  Any  impediments  which 
are  placed  by  erroneous  legislation  on  American  industries 
diminish  the  risk  of  competition  to  which  English  trade  is 
exposed.  The  present  discussion  relates  only  to  neutral 
markets,  in  which  the  most  restricted  trade  necessarily 
contends  with  rivals  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  most  definite  recommendations  which  are  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  rather  have  been 
expected  from  his  colleague  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Sherman  asserts  that  the  American  navy  in  its  present  con¬ 
dition,  as' compared  with  that  of  any  other  Power,  has  less 
aggressive  force  than  at  any  time  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  except  during  the  Civil  War.  It  has  also  “  less  power 
“  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy.” 
At  some  former  times  such  a  complaint  might  have  been  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  threat  of  hostility  to  England  ;  but  Mr. 
Sherman  has  certainly  no  intention  of  putting  clown  English 
commercial  competition  by  the  employment  of  armed 
cruisers.  The  strength  of  the  American  navy  depends 
wholly  on  the  discretion  of  the  Government  and  Congress. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  double  the  number 
of  men-of-war ;  but  Congress,  with,  as  it  is  proper  to 
assume,  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  chooses  during 
peace  to  keep  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army  within 
narrow  limits.  A  larger  outlay  might  possibly  be  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  public  interest ;  bat  it  could  have  no 
tendency  to  displace  foreign  merchant  ships  engaged 
in  the  carrying  trade.  The  Secretary  of  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  might,  like 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  complain  of  an  odd  in¬ 
cursion  into  his  special  province  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  seems  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  navy  has  been  spent  on  monitors  or 
ii’onclad  coasting-ships.  Mr.  Sherman  admits  that,  “  under 
“  the  particular  conditions  and  our  uncertain  relations 
“  with  another  Power,  rebuilding  them  was  not  unwise, 
“  and  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they 
“  could  be  effectively  employed  in  connexion  with  other 
“  vessels,  and  for  purposes  it  is  not  now  pertinent  to 
“  discuss.”  It  certainly  seems  not  pertinent  to  discuss  or 
to  mention,  in  a  document  intended  to  supply  Congress 
with  financial  information,  the  contingency  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  to  which  the  President  makes  no  reference  in  the 
part  of  his  Message  which  is  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs.  Monitors  which  might  possibly  bombard  the  ports 
of  Cuba  have  the  remotest  possible  connexion  with  the 
freights  which,  to  Mr.  Sherman’s  regret,  foreign  vessels 
earn  in  carrying  American  exports.  A  war  with  Spain, 
though  the  eventual  result  would  not  be  doubtful,  would, 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  increase  any  advantages  which  are 
already  enjoyed  by  foreigners  who  would  enjoy  the  im¬ 
munity  of  neutrals. 


FRANCE  AS  A  MILITARY  POWER. 

11IIAT  ever  since  the  catastrophe  of  1S70  Prance  has 
been  doing  her  best  to  create  for  herself  a  new  army — 
new  in  character,  new  in  numbers,  new  in  organization — 
is  well  known.  She  has  been  thoroughly  willing  to  be 
taught  by  her  enemy,  and  has  set  to  work  to  have  an  army 
as  like  the  German  army  as  possible — one  in  which  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  country  shall  be  liable  to  serve, 


which  shall  have  a  total  on  paper  of  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lions,  and  shall  be  organized  from  beginning  to  end  in  every 
minute  detail,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  prompt  and  effectual 
service.  An  elaborate  and  most  careful  statement  of  what 
France  has  done  and  is  doing  in  this  direction  has  been 
compiled  by  Major  East  for  the  Intelligence  Department 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  principal  results  of  Major 
East’s  statements  have  been  summarized  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  in  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  first  two  elementary  questions  to  be  asked  as  to  any  army 
arc  how  large  is  it  and  how  much  does  it  cost  P  and  Major 
East’s  statement  supplies  an  answer  to  the  first  question  which 
is  as  full  as  could  be  wished.  Every  Frenchman  is  now  bound 
to  serve  in  the  army  for  the  twenty  years  of  his  life 
between  twenty  and  forty.  He  is  to  serve  for  five  years 
in  the  active  army,  for  four  years  in  its  reserve,  for 
five  years  in  the  territorial  army,  and  for  six  in  its 
reserve.  The  number  of  Frenchmen  who  reach  the  age 
of  twenty  in  each  year  is,  on  an  average,  292,000.  From 
this  number  considei’able  deductions  are  to  be  made  for 
physical  disabilities,  family  reasons,  engagement  in  re¬ 
ligious  or  educational  services,  and  for  the  small  contingent 
required  by  the  navy.  When  these  deductions  are  made, 
it  is  found  that  an  annual  average  of  133,000  remains  of 
men  who  are  available  for  the  army.  The  number  is,  how¬ 
ever’,  creator  than  is  wanted  if  France  is  not  to  be  ruined 
by  her  army ;  accordingly,  only  83,000  serve  with  the 
colours,  and  the  remaining  50,000  are  only  trained  from 
six  to  twelve  months,  but  are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  called 
on  to  serve  in  the  active  army  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  military  life.  This  would  give  a  nominal  total  of 
five  times  83,000.  in  the  active  army,  together  with 
the  50,000  men  who  in  any  year  that  is  taken  would 
be  going  through  their  training ;  but  in  practice 
the  soldiers  of  the  active  army  only  serve  for  four 
years,  as  they  get  six  months’  leave  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  their  term.  There  are,  however,  to  be  added 
the  permanent  cadres,  the  one-year  volunteers,  and  the  re¬ 
engaged  soldiers,  and  the  total  active  army  is  in  one  way 
or  another  brought  to  as  nearly  as  possible  450,000  men. 
This  is  the  strength  of  the  men  actually  with  the  colours; 
but  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  men  on 
six  months’  leave,  or  who  have  gone  through  a  short  period 
of  training,  but  who  have  not  served  for  five  years,  belong 
to  the  active  army  ;  and  if  this  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
active  army  is  reckoned,  the  total  is  brought  to  over 
700,000  men.  It  is  only  by  looking  forward  that  we  can 
say  what  will  be  the  force  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
army.  The  number  must  obviously  increase  year  by  year 
until  twenty  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  when  the 
new  system  was  put  in  force.  In  1891  it  is  calculated  that 
the  nominal  strength  of  the  whole  French  army  will  be 
very  little  short  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
men.  At  present  France  has  an  active  army  of 
450,000  men,  for  which  she  pays  as  serving  in  time 
of  peace,  and  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  who 
could  be  got  together  at  once  if  war  were  declared.  The 
territorial  army  and  the  territorial  reserve  are  at  present 
little  more  than  dreams  of  the  future.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  given  for  the  active 
army  only  includes  those  who  have  begun  to  serve  since 
the  new -system  came  into  operation,  and  that  there  is  a  very 
large  number  of  trained  soldiers  in  France  belonging  to  the 
antecedent  period  who  could  be  relied  on  either  to  swell 
the  active  army  or  to  constitute  the  reserve,  which  cannot 
be  formed  in  its  contemplated  shape  until  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  for  the  men  to  pass  out  of  the  active  army. 

The  cost  to  France  of  its  active  army  of  450,000  men  is 
a  little  less  than  twenty-two  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and 
it  is  said  that  France  since  the  war  has  spent  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  outlay  on  fortresses  and  materials  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  more.  But  the  cost  of  the  army  must  necessarily 
increase  as  the  new  system  is  developed.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  and  that  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  army  cannot  be  carried  out  without  some  expense. 
Fresh  inducements  must  be  offered  to  non-commissioned 
officers,  if  they  are  to  be  tempted  to  stay  on  and  give  the  army 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  ;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
thinks  that  the  proportion  of  officers  to  men  is  very  much 
too  small,  while  an  addition  to  the  number  of  officers,  if  large 
enough  to  reach  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  standard,  would 
be  a  costly,  if  a  necessary,  improvement.  When  the  new 
system  is  fully  carried  out  it  may  perhaps  be  calculated 
that  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  France,  after  deducting  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  will  be  needed  for  the  army. 
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But  it  may  be  interesting  to  English  readers  to  know  that 
what  is  spent  on  the  French  army  is  in  some  measure 
saved  from  the  expenditure  on  the  navy.  Major  East  tells 
ns  that  the  number  of  ships  in  commission  is  121,  consist¬ 
ing  of  10  ironclads,  50  unarmoured  screw-steamers,  18 
paddle-steamers,  21  sailing-vessels,  9  ships  under  trial,  7 
relief-ships,  and  6  navigating  school-ships,  containing  in 
all  a  little  more  than  25,000  officers  and  men.  This  is  but 
a  small  force  for  France,  and  one  not  of  a  very  formidable 
character.  What  is  the  real  value  of  the  active  army  of 
France  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  1870  the  army  broke  down  through  defec¬ 
tive  organization,  incapable  officers,  and  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  early  reverses  ;  that  now  the  system  of  organization 
is  very  good,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  carry  it 
out  in  practice ;  that  the  officers  are  imbued  with  a  new 
spirit,  are  eager  to  learn  and  devoted  to  their  profession  ; 
and  that,  if  France  were  on  the  defensive,  her  fortresses  and 
her  readiness  to  take  the  field  ought  to  protect  her  against 
early  reverses.  As  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  French 
rank  and  file  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  there  never  was 
any,  even  in  1870.  Into  the  details  of  the  new  system  of 
French  organization,  territorial  divisions,  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Intendance  and  Intelli¬ 
gence  departments,  the  infantry  formation,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  guns  to  the  troops,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cuter, 
for  they  almost  exactly  resemble  our  own.  Both  nations 
have  been  to  the  same  school,  and  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  terrible  Germans. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  does  more  than  make  a  summary  of 
Major  East’s  statements,  and  add  remarks  as  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  as  to  which  no  one  could  be  a  better  judge.  He 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  air  his  views  of  politics  and  to  dream 
political  visions.  We  regret  to  find  that  a  more  thorough 
Chauvinist  never  breathed  fire  against  pekins.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  facts  as  long  as 
he  can  have  a  slap  at  Radicals,  or  about  probabilities 
as  long  as  he  pictures  to  himself  how  his  own  beloved 
army  might  be  engaged.  The  thought  must  strike  many 
readers,  in  \Vhat  a  very  different  spirit  a  study  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  position  of  France  would  have  been  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  greatest  of  English  generals  but  the 
most  free  from  military  swagger.  At  every  page  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  turns  to  bestow  his  curses  on  the  French  Re¬ 
publicans.  He  thinks  that  the  French  army  is  now  on  the 
road  to  excellence  ;  but,  unless  Marshal  MacMahoN  can 
hush  the  voice  of  faction  and  rule  France  as  he  pleases,  he 
does  not  consider  it  at  all  certain  that  all  will  not  be  ruined 
by  Republican  jobbery  and  Republican  revolutions.  The 
Marshal  is  freely  mentioned  as  the  creator  of  the  new  army, 
with  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  it  was  M. 
Thiers  who  invented  the  system,  and  that  it  was  the  Repub¬ 
licans  who  insisted  on  universal  service.  To  change  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  army,  to  make  it  really  representative  of  the 
nation  and  not  a  separate  caste,  to  insure  that  it  shall  be 
able  to  secure  the  sacred  soil  of  France,  and  yet  not  be  the 
instrument  of  a  coup  cl’etat,  is  the  very  first  article  in  the 
Republican  creed.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  depends  in 
scarcely  any  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  Government. 
What  it  does  depend  on  is  the  willingness  of  a  nation  to 
have  a  good  army,  on  its  having  the  men  or  money  neces¬ 
sary,  and  on  there  being  in  the  nation  men  capable  of 
building  up  a  good  army,  and  allowed  to  do  it.  Our 
army  is  a  very  much  better  one  than  it  was  because 
all  the  requisites  of  a  good  army  have  been  combined  ;  but 
our  Government  is  precisely  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  or 
is,  if  anything,  more  democratic.  When  a  good  army 
has  been  created,  then  the  thought  is  apt  to  occur 
to  those  who  have  helped  to  create  it  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  so  fine  a  piece  of  machinery  should  never  be 
used.  If  they  cannot  get  up  a  war,  they  can  at  least 
amuse  themselves  by  speculations  on  a  war  which  they 
think  possible.  The  war  on  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
lets  his  sportive  fancy  loose  is  a  war  with  Germany,  when  it 
suddenly  seizes  on  Holland  ;  and  no  doubt,  if  such  a  thing 
happened,  our  army  would  be  called  on  to  fight,  and  would 
fight  well,  just  as  the  German  ai’my  would  be  called  on  to 
fight,  and  would  fight  well,  if  we  tried  suddenly  to  seize 
Holland.  The  indulgence  in  the  thought  of  our  triumphs 
in  imaginary  wars  gives  perhaps  a  harmless  pleasure,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  dignified  practice. 


SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN’S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  BRIGHT. 

R.  BRIGHT’S  theoi’y  of  a  retired  statesman’s  duties 
is  peculiar  and  convenient.  Ho  seems  to  regard 
the  fact  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  political  life  as  a  virtual  absolution  from  the  labour 
of  acquainting  himself  with  what  is  being  done  by  others 
in  the  same  field.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation  and  for 
his  usefulness,  he  does  not  hold  himself  equally  released 
from  tho  function  of  criticism.  The  knowledge  of  thirty 
years  ago  provides  him  with  all  the  data  I10  needs  for  pass¬ 
ing  judgment  on  the  present  generation  of  public  men.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  letter  from  Sir  James  Stephen 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  without  regret¬ 
ting  that  it  should  havo  been  necessary  to  write  it  inauswer 
to  klr.  Bright.  When  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  preaches  irri¬ 
gation  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  India,  and  denounces 
the  Government  of  India  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  of 
murder,  it  is  only  a  particular  example  of  the  general 
Jaw  that  no  fanatic  thinks  that  there  is  any  salvation  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  his  own  particular  craze.  Canals  are  to 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton  what  the  number  of  the  beast  is  to  Dr. 
Gumming,  or  the  shape  of  the  earth  to  the  gentleman  who 
from  time  to  time  wastes  his  substance  iu  advertising 
that  all  tho  world  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  bo 
round.  But  Mr.  Bright  is  not  a  fanatic  in  this 
sense.  To  him  the  virtues  of  irrigation  and  the  superiority 
of  canals  over  railways  are  merely  pegs  on  which  to  hang 
an  occasional  speech.  Ho  has  a  general  desire  that  India 
should  be  prosperous,  and  he  happens  to  have  accepted 
Sir  Arthur  Cotton's  dogma  that  the  secret  of  prosperity 
lies  in  making  the  map  of  India  a  spider’s  web  iu  which 
every  thread  should  stand  for  a  navigable  canal.  Perhaps, 
if  fortune  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  prophet  of 
the  contrary  persuasion,  he  would  have  been  equally  sure 
that,  if  each  line  in  the  spider’s  web  represented  a  railway, 
famines  would  have  been  made  for  ever  impossible.  In 
that  case  he  would  have  abused  the  Government  of  India 
as  roundly  for  not  making  more  railways  as  ho  now 
abuses  them  for  making  so  many.  In  stead  of  complaining, 
as  he  now  does,  that  the  Government  neglected  irrigation 
because  they  wanted  railways  for  military  purposes,  he 
would  have  found  fault  with  them  because  they  made  only  so 
many  railways  as  they  wanted  for  military  purposes  and  then 
made  no  more.  The  Government  of  India  stands  to  Mr. 
Bright  in  a  precisely  opposite  position  to  that  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  king.  It  can  do  no  right.  He  can  never  forgive 
that  original  sin  of  its  predecessors  which  supplanted 
so  many  of  those  amiable  native  sovereigns  whose  mild 
virtues  have  recently  been  reproduced  for  our  instruction 
iu  the  august  person  of  the  ex-Gaikwar  of  Barojda. 

Mr.  Bright’s  recklessness  of  accusation  has  undoubtedly 
diminished  his  influence,  but  it  has  not  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is 
well,  for  this  reason,  that  Sir  James  Stephen  should  havo 
undertaken  to  refute  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  Government  of  India.  Mr.  Bright’s  indict¬ 
ment  is  double — first,  that  irrigation  would  put  an  end 
to  Indian  famines ;  secondly,  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  neglected  irrigation.  It  is  not  denied  that  irriga¬ 
tion  is  of  very  great  value  as  a  preservative  against  famine; 
and  this  is  fully  recognized  in  the  Viceroy’s  speech 
on  Sir  John  Strachey’s  financial  statement.  Drought 
is  the  principal  cause  of  scarcity  in  India;  and  in 
so  far  as  the  districts  subject  to  drought  admit  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  the  provision  of  securities  against  drought  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  provision  of  securities  against  scarcity.  But 
for  irrigation  to  do  all  that  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  and  his 
disciple  expect  from  it  two  conditions  are  required — one, 
that  the  land  should  be  capable  of  irrigation ;  the  other, 
that  the  cultivators  should  not  be  opposed  to  irrigation.  The 
first  of  these  conditions  can  never  be  dispensed  with.  If  the 
land  is  not  so  shaped  as  to  allow  of  the  water  of  the  rivers 
being  intercepted  at  a  pointfrom  whenceitmaybe  distributed 
by  a  natural  fall  over  the  district  to  be  irrigated,  nothing 
that  Government  can  do  can  be  of  any  avail.  Water  will 
not  run  up  hill  in  India  any  more  than  in  England. 
Supposing  that  the  shape  of  the  land  does  lend  itself 
to  this  intercepting  process,  the  question  how  the 
irrigation  works  are  to  be  paid  for  has  still  to  be 
considered.  If  the  Government  of  India  chose  to 
contract  a  large  additional  debt  for  the  purpose  of  making 
canals,  and  to  tax  every  class  and  district  in  India  in  order 
to  provide  the  interest,  the  difficulty  would  be  solved.  But, 
different  as  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are,  they  have  this 
characteristic  in  common,  that  they  do  not  like  putting 
their  hands  into  their  own  pockets  in  order  to  enable 
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other  people  to  put  money  into  theirs.  And  to  impose  a 
general  irrigation  rate  would  be  something  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this.  There  are  millions  of  cultivators  whose 
property,  and  even  their  lives,  depend  on  their  land  bring¬ 
ing  forth  fruit  in  its  season.  The  Government  are  willing 
to  make  canals  which  shall,  in  fact,  insure  these  cultivators 
against  the  recurrent  calamity  of  a  dry  season  ;  but  the 
cost  of  making  these  canals  must  either  be  paid  by  the 
cultivators,  whom  they  directly  benefit,  or  by  the  non¬ 
cultivators,  whom  they  only  benefit  remotely.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  very  properly  determined  that  profit  and  payment 
ought  to  go  together,  and  that  the  persons  who  use  the 
water  provided  by  the  Government  shall  be  the  persons  to 
pay  for  it.  In  answer  to  this,  the  cultivators  say  in  effect 
that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it — when  they  use  it. 
But  they  use  it,  perhaps,  once  in  ten  years,  when  the 
rain  has  not  fallen  and  the  wells  have  run  dry. 
If  the  people  who  have  lent  the  money  wherewith  to  make 
the  canals  would  be  content  to  draw  interest  only  every 
tenth  year,  this  degree  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators  would  be  all  that  is  needed.  But  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  whether  the  water  is 
used  or  not,  its  determination  to  make  the  cultivators  pay 
for  the  works  undertaken  for  their  benefit  involves  a 
further  determination  to  make  them  pay  for  the  water  even 
when  they  do  not  use  it.  If  the  Government  of  India  had 
only  to  come  to  this  resolution  in  order  to  secure  instant 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  it,  India  might  have  canals 
enough  to  satisfy  even  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  provided  that 
he  did  not  insist  on  having  them  in  districts  where  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  construct  them.  But  in  dealing 
with  a  class  of  persons  whom  Sir  James  Stephen — agree¬ 
ing  in  this  respect  with  all  competent  Indian  authorities 
— describes  as  by  inveterate  habit  the  most  intensely  con¬ 
servative  of  all  human  beings,  a  prudent  Government 
will  move  with  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  It 
may  be  right  to  make  the  payment  of  an  irrigation 
rate  compulsory  whether  the  water  is  taken  or  not. 
Sir  James  Stephen  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  right,  but  it 
cannot  be  expedient  to  impose  such  a  rate  except  gradually, 
and  where  the  benefit  of  irrigation  admits  of  being  very 
clearly  demonstrated  to  those  whose  unwillingness  to  pay 
for  it  has  to  be  overruled.  The  Government  of  India,  left 
to  itself,  would  have  moved  in  this  direction  earlier  and 
faster  than  it  has  been  allowed  to  do.  In  1871  a  Bill 
making  the  payment  of  water-rates  compulsory  on  the 
holders  of  irrigable  land  was  passed,  and  disallowed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  later 
that  a  much  milder  Bill  to  the  same  effect  became  law. 
The  reason  why  irrigation  has  not  been  carried  out  more 
extensively  is  not  that  the  Government  of  India  is  in¬ 
different  to  the  sufferings  of  its  subjects,  but  that  the 
Imperial  Government  is  tender  to  their  prejudices. 

Further  than  this,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  construction  of  railways,  which  in  Mr. 
Bright’s  opinion  is  one  of  the  chief  sins  of  Indian  ad¬ 
ministration,  would  not,  if  it  were  pressed  on  with  increased 
vigour,  prove  as  effectual  a  preservative  against  famines  as 
the  extension  of  irrigation.  There  is  never  any  positive 
want  of  food  in  India  ;  the  difficulty  lies  in  bringing  it  to 
the  mouths  of  the  people.  If  there  is  scarcity  in  one 
district,  there  is  abundance  in  another;  and  the  reason  why 
scarcity  passes  into  famine  is  that  there  is  no  adequate 
means  of  communication  between  the  two.  Both  in  the 
present  famine  in  Madras  and  in  the  famine  two  or  three 
years  back  in  Behar  the  question  to  be  answered  was  not, 
Is  there  food  enough  in  India  to  keep  the  people  alive  ? 
but  Is  it  practicable  to  bring  the  food  to  the  people  before 
they  die  ?  If  what  the  Viceroy  describes  “  as  cheap  local 
“  railways,  forming  an  internal  network  for  goods  traffic,” 
could  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  India,  the  local  Govern¬ 
ments  would  watch  the  seasons  with  very  much  less  anxiety 
than  they  feel  now.  With  a  population  ready  and  able  to 
pay  a  water-rate  in  order  to  secure  itself  against  a  possibly 
remote  danger,  irrigation,  where  it  could  be  applied,  would 
have  the  advantage  over  railways,  partly  because  it  would 
bring  more  food  into  existence,  and  partly  because  it 
would  prevent  the  cultivators  from  being  pauperized 
by  the  failure  of  the  industry  which  alone  gives  them  the 
means  of  buying  food  even  if  it  is  brought  to  them.  But, 
considering  the  political  and  financial  difficulties  which 
delay  the  complete  adoption  of  such  a  policy  where  the 
population  is  hostile  to  it,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be 
said  for  railway  extension  than  finds  a  place  in  Mr. 
Bright’s  philosophy. 


SCnOOL  WORK  IN  LONDON. 

THE  annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  appointed  by  the 
London  School  Board  have  in  one  respect  an  interest 
which  is  not  possessed  by  those  presented  to  the  Education 
Department.  The  School  Board  can,  if  it  chooses,  act  at 
once  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  it;  the  Education 
Department  can  only  act  in  so  far  as  the  suggestions  made 
to  it  admit  of  being  incorporated  into  the  Code.  The  latter 
is  essentially  a  critical  body  ;  and,  as  regards  the  majority 
of  its  criticisms,  the  only  consideration  which  it  can  present 
as  a  motive  for  attending  to  them  is  the  hope  of  getting  a 
larger  annual  grant  by  means  of  the  improvement  in  the 
children’s  proficiency  which  may  be  expected  to  follow 
from  their  adoption.  But  the  schools  to  which  the  Reports 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  London  School  Board  refer  belong 
to  the  Board  and  are  managed  by  the  Board.  The  Board 
is  as  much  responsible  for  their  condition,  and  as  much  to 
blame  if  that  condition  is  unsatisfactory,  as  any  clergyman 
can  be  in  the  case  of  a  parish  school.  In  fact,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  case  of  the  Board  is  the  greater,  inasmuch  as 
impi’ovement  is  usually  a  costly  process,  and  a  School 
Board  has  powers  of  raising  money  which  are  not  enjoyed 
by  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school. 

No  point  better  deserves  the  attention  of  the  London 
School  Board  than  the  pupil-teacher  system.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  necessity  under  existing  circumstances,  and  likely 
to  remain  a  necessity  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  ;  but 
the  disadvantages  which  surround  it  are  so  numerous 
that  it  needs  to  be  watched  with  very  close  attention. 
The  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  supplies  schools  with  in¬ 
efficient  teachers,  and  that  it  tends  to  make  this  supply 
perpetual.  A  boy  or  girl  only  two  or  three  years  older 
than  the  scholar  cannot  teach  as  well  as  a  trained 
master  or  mistress  ;  and  a  master  or  mistress  whose  time 
during  training  has  been  largely  occupied  in  teaching 
instead  of  in  learning,  is  not  likely  to  teach  as  well  as 
one  who  has  been  entirely  occupied  in  self-improve¬ 
ment.  In  theory,  all  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools 
ought  to  give  their  whole  time  to  themselves  until  they 
are  qualified  to  give  their  whole  time  to  others.  If 
they  have  to  teach  when  they  ought  to  be  learning,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  that  neither  pi’oeess  will  go  on  as 
well  as  if  it  had  been  carrried  on  independently  of  the 
other.  If  the  pupil-teachers  do  their  work  well  in 
school,  they  can  have  very  little  time  or  energy  left  for 
qualifying  themselves  to  pass  examinations.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  make  preparations  for  examinations,  their 
work  in  school  is  probably  very  imperfect.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  the  system  is  necessary  because  in  no 
other  way  could  a  supply  of  teachers  be  kept  up.  No 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  teaching  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  any  adequate  preparation  for  a  teacher’s 
career.  But  this  practice  need  not  constitute  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  work  of  preparation  ;  and,  as  such,  it  could 
be  secured  by  attaching  an  elementary  department  to  every 
training  college,  in  which  the  best  methods  of  teaching  might 
be  shown  in  operation  and  the  student  gradually  allowed  to 
take  part  in  applying  them.  The  real  argument  in  favour 
of  the  pupil-teacher  system  is  the  very  great  cost  of  replac¬ 
ing  it  by  a  more  efficacious  system.  In  the  schools  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  London  School  Board,  1,775  pupil-teachers  were 
employed  on  the  31st  of  October  last.  If  the  whole  of  this 
staff  were  replaced  by  trained  teachers  deriving  their  whole 
support  from  their  salaries,  the  expenses  of  the  Board 
would  be  greatly  increased.  That  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  would  be  increased  to  a  more  than  proportionate 
extent  is  exceedingly  probable ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  1’atepayers,  with  their  present  estimate  of  the  value 
of  education,  would  consider  this  a  sufficient  ground  for 
making  the  change.  For  the  present,  therefore,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  remedy  the  more  obvious  defects  of  the 
existing  arrangement.  One  such  defect  is  pointed  out  in 
Mr.  Noble’s  Report.  At  present  the  head  teachers  are  re¬ 
garded  as  integral  portions  of  the  teaching  staff.  They 
have,  therefore,  to  teach  a  class  regularly  as  well  as  to 
overlook  the  general  work  and  exercise  constant  super¬ 
vision  over  the  pupil-teachers.  It  is  impossible  that  both 
these  duties  should  be  equally  well  performed  when  they 
have  to  be  performed  at  the  same  time,  because  each 
requires  the  entire  attention  of  the  person  performing  it. 
As  teaching  is  to  most  people  a  more  interesting  work 
than  watching  others  teach,  and  as  excellence  in  teaching 
is  probably  less  rare  than  excellence  in  training  others  to 
teach,  the  pupil-teachers  are  usually  the  sufferers  by  this 
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combination.  Another  fault  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Noble  is 
the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  to  pupil-teachers  for 
private  study.  As  soon  as  they  arc  set  to  work  in  the 
school,  and  come  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  stall',  there  is 
a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  get  as 
much  out  of  them  as  possible.  This  is  plainly  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  as  regards  elementary  education,  whatever 
it  may  be  as  regards  the  success  of  particular  schools. 
The  subject  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  and  two 
schemes  have  been  successively  presented  to  them  by  the 
Board.  Both  schemes  strikeout  a  certain  proportion  of 
pupil- teachers  from  the  school  stall' ;  but,  whereas  in 
the  first  this  is  suggested  to  an  extent  involving  an 
additional  expenditure  of  30,000 /.  a  year,  the  second 
scheme  is  less  bold,  and  only  proposes  to  add  10,000 1.  to 
the  annual  outlay.  By  the  first  scheme  each  candidate  was 
to  be  allowed  three  hours,  and  each  pupil-teacher  two  hours, 
for  private  study  during  the  school  hours  of  each  day.  In 
the  second  scheme  candidates  and  pupil- teachers  are  alike 
allowed  an  hour  and  a  half  for  this  purpose.  The  School 
Management  Committee  further  recommend  that  classes 
be  established  in  central  positions  at  which  pupil-teachers 
shall  attend  for  instruction. 

Another  defect  which  seems  to  call  for  notice  is 
the  absence  in  the  schools  under  the  London  School 
Board  of  any  regular  system  of  promotion.  Mr.  Ricks  says 
that,  under  the  present  system,  “  the  selection  of  the  most 
“  suitable  teacher  for  a  particular  school  is  very  much  of  a 
“  lottery.”  The  best  man  on  a  list  of  candidates  is  selected, 
perhaps, for  aschoolof  one  hundred  and  fifty  children.  Shortly 
afterwards  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  school  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  children.  The  man  who  was  second  best  in  the 
former  contest  is  now  the  best,  and  accordingly  he  gets  the 
appointment.  “  Naturally  the  first  master  says,  ‘I  ex- 
“  ‘  pected  and  hoped  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  larger 
“  ‘  school.’  ”  Or  a  vacancy  in  the  mastership  of  a  large 
school  is  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  young  man  who  has 
served  as  assistant,  while  the  master  of  a  neighbouring 
school,  who  has  been  counting  on  getting  promotion,  is 
passed  over.  This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  good  work 
among  the  teachers.  The  work  of  elementary  teach¬ 
ing  is  sufficiently  disheartening  without  auy  artificial 
depression.  With  the  extensive  provision  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  -work  of  the  several  teachers  which  is 
afforded  by  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors,  whether  of 
the  School  Board  or  of  tho  Education  Department,  the 
School  Board  are  in  a  position  to  make  promotion  the  best 
possible  incentive  to  good  work.  If  every  head  teacher 
knew  that,  in  proportion  as  his  management  of  his  school 
was  favourably  or  unfavourably  reported  upon,  his  chance 
of  getting  a  more  important  and  better  paid  post  would 
rise  or  fall,  there  would  be  a  positive  inducement  to  do  his 
best.  It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  no  such  inducement 
as  this  is  required.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  so  exclusively 
to  the  more  heroic  motives  as  to  make  no  appeal  to  those 
by  which  men  are  ordinarily  influenced.  In  every  service 
a  good  system  of  promotion  has  been  found  one  of  tho 
surest  methods  of  securing  excellence  in  the  members, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  neglect  in  the 
case  of  elementary  schools  what  we  keep  carefully  in 
mind  in  other  cases.  Mr.  Noble  says : — “  I  am  aware 
“  that  any  graduated  system  of  promotion  would 
“  involve  centralization,”  and  “  the  selections  of  at  least 
“  the  head  teachers  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  Com- 
“  mittee  of  the  Board.”  This  seems  to  indicate  that  some 
opposition  to  centralization  has  found  expression  among 
those  who  are  locally  interested  in  particular  Board 
schools.  If  so,  it  is  well  that  objectors  should  be  reminded 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  centralization  is  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  a  School  Board  for  the  whole  of  London. 
If  Parliament  had  not  wished  to  make  the  Board  directly 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  every  school  under  their 
charge,  it  would  naturally  have  created  separate  School 
Boards  for  each  of  the  districts  into  which  London  is 
divided.  Why,  except  for  securing  greater  centralization, 
should  Marylebone  and  Lambeth,  or  Chelsea  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  be  placed  under  the  same  educational  govern¬ 
ment  ?  Every  argument  against  centralizing  the  work  of 
the  London  School  Board  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
breaking  up  the  existing  Board  into  fragments. 


THE  YEAR. 

fTMIE  war  which  was  threatening  at  the  end  of  last  year  broke 
-8-  out  in  the  spring  of  this,  and  its  vicissitudes  have  almost 
entirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  England  and  of  Europe.  As 
England  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and  the  Government  showed 
a  prudence  which  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  public  opinion, 
there  was  little  occasion  given  for  agitation  here  or  for  coullicts  in 
or  out  of  Parliament :  but  the  extreme  interest  with  which  the  suc¬ 
cessive  phases  of  the  struggle  have  been  watched  has  thrown 
questions  of  home  politics  into  the  shade.  Had  it  not  been  lor 
the  serious  crisis  in  Prance  and  the  tierce  battle  waged  there 
between  law  and  despotism,  there  would  be  little  to  record  in  the 
year  but  the  stories  of  the  campaigns  in  Bulgaria  and  Armenia. 
With  tho  exception  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  Prance, 
scarcely  any  war  has  been  within  a  short  space  of  time  so  full  of 
moving  incidents.  The  early  successes  of  Russia,  her  reverses,  the 
unexpected  obstinacy  and  gallantry  of  the  Turks,  the  paralysis 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  benumb  both  combatants,  the  pro¬ 
longed  resistance  of  Plevna  ending  in  the  dramatic  sortie  of  Osman 
Pasha,  and  the  brilliant  feat  of  arms  by  which  Kars  was  captured, 
have  afforded  a  constant  theme  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  explana¬ 
tions.  If  little  has  been  thought  of  but  the  war,  at  any  rate  tho 
war  has  been  well  worth  thinking  of,  and  has  been  as  instructive 
as  it  has  been  exciting. 

liming  December  of  last  year  Midhat  Pasha  had  been  made  Grand 
Vizier,  the  new  Turkish  Constitution  had  been  promulgated,  the 
representatives  of  the  six  Powers  had  submitted  their  joint 
proposals  to  the  Porte,  and  the  Porte  had  submitted  to  them  its 
counter  proposals.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers  had  asked 
that  there  should  he  an  International  Commission  of  supervision  ; 
and  that  Governors  of  the  three  disaffected  provinces  should  be 
appointed  for  five  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  They 
had  also  demanded,  or  suggested,  that  there  should  be  a  foreign 
gendarmerie  appointed,  drawn  from  Belgium  or  some  minor  State ; 
that  the  Turkish  troops  should  he  confined  to  garrison  towns ; 
that  provisions  should  be  made  for  a  better  judicial  and  financial 
system  in  the  districts  dealt  with ;  and  that  peace  should  be  made 
with  Servia  and  Montenegro,  with  a  rectification  of  frontiers  in 
favour  of  those  States.  The  Porte  had  replied  that  the  new 
Constitution  and  the  local  reforms  it  was  going  to  set  up  would 
suffice  for  the  object  which  the  Powers  professed  to  have  in 
view,  and  that  it  would  not  admit  any  interference  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  in  his  own  dominions.  l  or  three  weeks 
longer  the  questions  at  issue  were  debated,  and  gradually  all  others 
dropped  out  of  consideration  except  the  Commission  of  control  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  Powers  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Governors.  The  Porte  would  not  yield  on  either  head;  and  on 
the  20th  of  January  the  Conference  broke  up,  having  tailed,  and, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  afterwards  explained,  having  been  predestined 
to  failure  from  the  outset.  Scarcely  had  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  returned  home,  when  the  startling  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  Midhat  Pasha,  who  had  seemed  all-powerful, 
who  had  invented  tire  Turkish  Parliament  and  bearded  the  Con¬ 
ference,  had  been  suddenly  dragged  down  from  power,  and  sent 
into  exile.  When  in  England  the  Session  began,  it  was  evident 
that  the  line  taken  by  the  Ministry  commanded  general  approval. 
England  would  neither  coerce  the  Turks  nor  stir  a  finger  to  help 
them.  As  Lord  Salisbury  explained,  he  had  gone  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  not  to  hear  statements  from  the  Porte  as  to  its  good 
intentions,  but  to  obtain  guarantees  for  its  good  conduct ;  and  he 
found  he  had  really  no  one  to  address,  as  in  Turkey  there 
are  only  two  forces  to  count  with — the  Sultan  and  the  Re¬ 
volution — and  the  Suitan  could  do  nothing,  as  he  was  in 
fear  of  being  assassinated  or  deposed,  while  the  Revolution  was  so 
exceedingly  ignorant  that  any  discussion  with  it  of  a  European 
question  was  impossible.  Lord  Derby  praised  Lord  Salisbury  for 
bis  successful  adroitness  in  having  induced  the  Russian  representa¬ 
tive  to  moderate  his  demands ;  and  perhaps  Prince  Gortchakoff  was 
equally  satisfied  with  the  management  of  General  Ignatieif,  who 
had  induced  England  to  join  with  the  otherGreat  Powers  in  mak¬ 
ing  demands  which,  however  limited,  were  refused.  There  was  a 
show  of  Parliamentary  controversy  as  to  whether  the  Government 
had  done  rightly  in  letting  the  Turks  know  too  early  the  secret 
that,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  they  were  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  as  they  pleased;  hut  there 
was  no  real  ditl'erence  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  get  few 
to  support  him  when  he  urged  that  we  ought  to  have  ourselves 
threatened  Turkey,  and  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  efiect 
to  our  threats.  In  March  General  Ignatieif  was  sent  on  a  tour1  of 
visits  to  the  principal  Courts,  and  while  eight  more  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  were  mobilized,  he  was  instructed  ,  to.  say  that 
Russia  would  gladly  abandon  all  intentions  of  war  if  a  common 
basis  of  action  could  be  devised.  Meanwhile  Turkey  had  done 
something  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace,  ,hy  according  to 
Servia — which,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  was  entirely  at  her 
mercy — most  favourable  terms.  In  this  Turkey  vyas  mainly  guided 
by  the  advice  of  England,  and  the  English  Government  strove  hard 
to  retain  its  influence  at  Constantinople,  replacing  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  by  Mr.  Layard,  who  was  known  as  a  staunch  friend  of 
Turkey,  and  was  supposed  to  be  of  all  English  diplomatists  the 
most  acceptable  at  Constantinople.  The  visit  of  General  Iguatietf 
led  to  the  initiation  of  thecurious  diplomatic  proceedings  by  which 
1  a  Protocol  was  ultimately  formulated  in  which  the  Great  Powers 
!  agreed  that,  when  a  given  time  had  elapsed,  they  would,  in  case 
j  the  promised  reforms  of  Turkey  were  not  realized,  see  whether 
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something  further  should  not  he  done.  Lord  Derby,  however, 
stipulated  that  England  was  not  to  be  held  bound  by  the  Protocol 
unless  the  armies  of  Turkey  and  Russia  were  demobilized.  Russia 
on  this  announced  that  it  would  be  r.eady  to  treat  for  demobiliza¬ 
tion  if  a  Turkish  representative  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  ask 
for  it,  and  if  satisfactory  terms  were  granted  to  Montenegro.  But 
proposals  of  this  kind  were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  Turks  them¬ 
selves  taking  the  initiative  and  repudiating  the  Protocol  altogether. 
They  wished  for  war,  and  were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Russia.  All  prospects  of  peace  vanished,  and  on  April  24  war 
was  declared  by  the  Czar. 

Lord  Derby  addressed  to  the  Russian  Court  a  strong  despatch 
in  which  he  severely  criticized  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  breaking 
away  from  the  European  concert  and  forcing  on  an  unnecessary  war. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  replied  with  diplomatic  mildness,  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  Russia  would  do  nothing  to  injure  English 
interests.  What  was  meant  by  English  interests  was  the  great 
point  for  all  parties  to  know,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Resolutions  came  on  for  debate,  the  Ministry  terminated  the 
suspense  of  England  and  Europe  by  the  announcement 
that  English  interests  were  only  concerned  with  the  safeguard 
of  Constantinople,  Egypt,  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Russia  williugly  undertook  to  respect  the  interests  thus 
specified,  and  the  majority  of  Englishmen  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Resolutions 
had  at  one  time  threatened  to  break  up  the  Liberal  party  :  but  the 
breach  was  healed  b}'  the  contrivance  of  arranging  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  should  advocate  all  his  Resolutions,  but  only  put  the  first  two 
to  a  vote.  A  division,  in  which  the  Government  had  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  was  taken  for  the  sake  of  form  ;  but  all  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  Government  had  ceased  as  soon  as  Mr.  Cross  had  disappointed 
many  of  his  own  followers  by  his  very  moderate  and  sensible  speech. 
To  the  determination  then  expressed  theGovernment  has  since  steadily 
adhered.  A  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  as  soon  as  the 
war  began  ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  form  was  shown  by  the 
Government  calling  on  English  officers  who  had  entered  the  Turk¬ 
ish  service  to  choose  between  resigning  their  engagements  at  home 
and  resigning  their  engagements  abroad.  At  the  Merchant 
Taylors’  (Truer  early  in  the  summer  Lord  Salisbury  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  England  being  alarmed  because  Russia  seemed  to  be 
maldng  progress  in  Armenia  ;  and  Lord  Derby  echoed  the  words  of 
his  colleague.  The  English  ileet  was  stationed  at  Bvsika  Bay,  but 
it  was  explained  that  this  was  principally  to  facilitate  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Bayard.  A  lew  thousand  men 
were  ordered  somewhat  suddenly  to  embark  at  Portsmouth,  but  it 
was  explained  that  the  only  object  in  despatching  them  was  to 
strengthen  our  Mediterranean  garrisons.  To  preclude  any 
chance  of  a  hostile  collision  interrupting  the  traffic  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  an  English  naval  force  was  sent  there,  and  Lord  Derby 
announced  that  the  Canal  must  always  he  kept  open  for  England, 
even  if  England  herself  were  engaged  in  war.  For  some  time  the 
calamities  of  Russia  suspended  anxiety  as  to  the  part  England 
would  play.  But  since  fortune  has  again  smiled  on  Russia,  the 
language  of  the  Ministry  has  been  always  the  same.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  at  Guildhall  dwelt  with  marked  emphasis  on  the  conditional 
nature  of  our  neutrality;  but  Lord  Derby,  in  reply  to  a  deputation, 
and  Sir  Stafford  North  cote  at  Bournemouth,  firmly  maintained 
that  we  were  really  neutral,  and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  our  interests  when  they,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Cross,  were 
seriously  threatened.  The  recent  overtures  of  Turkey  for  peace 
may  place  the  Government  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  ;  but 
the  early  meeting  of  Parliament  gives  some  assurance  that  the 
nation  will  he  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and 
that  no  step  will  he  taken  except  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wish  that  peace  may  be  preserved  so  long  as  honour  permits  and 
wisdom  counsels  its  preservation. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  advance-guard  of  the  Russians 
was  forward  enough  to  seize  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Sereth, 
which  was  dangerously  near  the  Danube,  and  was  indispensable  to 
their  communications.  They  also  managed  to  overcome  with  un¬ 
expected  ease  their  first  difficulty,  and  paralysed  the  Turkish 
monitors  on  the  river,  one  being  tired  by  a  torpedo,  and 
thus  affording  the  only  conspicuous  instance  that  has  been 
given  of  the  efficacy  of  the  new  engine  of  war.  But  the 
army  was  not  ready  for  many  weeks  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Danube.  Russia  was  not  in  any  way  prepared  for  the  difficult  task 
she  had  undertaken.  She  had  attempted  to  frighten  Turkey  by 
mobilization,  but  she  bad  nothing’  like  the  number  of  men  mobilized 
which  the  real  work  of  conquering  Turkey  demanded.  The 
Russian  plans  were  conceived  on  the  assumption  that  a  quarter  of 
million  men  would  be  thrown  across  the  Danube,  a  strong  force 
being  placed  in  the  Dobrudscha  to  bold  the  fortresses  in  check  and  to 
seize  at  Varna  the  line  of  their  communication.  If  eighty  thousand 
men  could  have  made  everything  safe  on  the  Lorn  and  the  Jantra, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Widdin,  a  hundred  thousand,  it  was 
thought,  might  he  hurled  across  the  Balkans  on  Adrianople.  But, 
in  point  ol  fact,  the  Russians  had  little  more  than  half  the  troops 
requisite  for  such  a  scheme,  and  the  troops  they  could  command  had 
to  be  brought  up  to  the  river,  and  war  material  aud  the  means  of 
crossing  to  be  provided.  Roumania  soon  passed  from  the  piosition 
of  a  nominal  neutral  to  that  of  an  active  enemy,  and  on  May  21 
proclaimed  its  independence.  But  it  was  not  until  June  6  that  the 
Czar  found  it  convenient  to  arrive  at  Plojesti ;  and  the  Dobrudscha 
force  under  Zimmermann,  although  meeting  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing,  had  so  much  difficulty  in  passing  over  the  inundated  land 


1  near  the  river,  which  this  year  was  exceptionally  high,  that  it  was  not 
j  until  June  2 3  that  Zimmermann  could  get  a  hold  on  the  Dobrudscha 
i  by  the  occupation  of  Matchin.  When  he  had  got  across  he  could 
J  do  but  little,  as  he  bad  only  forty  thousand  men,  and  although  be  was. 
let  alone  be  did  not  do  much  good.  lie  took  Kustendji,  and  seemed 
at  one  time  to  menace  the  communications  of  the  Quadrilateral 
with  the  sea  ;  but  his  efforts  died  away,  and  anything  like  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  great  combined  movement  became  impossible  when  it  was 
evident  that  the  main  army  entering  Bulgaria  was  too  hard  pressed 
to  invite  his  co-operation.  The  passage  was  effected  with  much 
skill  at  Simnitza  on  June  26,  under  Bragomiroff,  Radetzky,  and 
Mirski,  and  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of  the  war  was  that  the 
Russians  should  have  found  their  way  into  Bulgaria  so  easily. 
When  they  were  over  the  Danube  they  showed  little  activity,  sent 
forward  few  cavalry  to  reconnoitre,  and  wasted  a  time  which 
seemed  unaccountably  long.  The  simple  explanation  was  that 
they  had  not  men  enough  for  their  undertaking,  and  that  the  officers 
were  too  little  accustomed  to  war  to  know  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  what  force  they  had.  The  left  division  of  the  army,  under 
the  Cesarewitch,  was  magniloquently  called  the  army  of  Rustchuk, 
and  did  proceed  in  the  direction  of  that  place,  its  leaders  expecting 
probably  that  it  would  not  need  to  be  taken,  but  that  gold  would 
do  the  work  of  steel.  The  Pasha  in  command  was  suddenly  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  Russians  as  suddenly  fell  hack  to  Biela.  The  cen¬ 
tral  division,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  encountered  no 
opposition  in  entering  Tirnova,  and  there  the  Czar  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Bulgarians  whom  he  had  come  to  liberate. 
Nicopolis  also  was  taken  by  Krudener  with  the  right  division, 
after  a  faint  resistance ;  and  in  the  third  week  of  July  Gourko  made 
his  celebrated  march  through  the  Balkans,  taking  the  Shipka 
Pass  in  reverse,  and  seeming  to  have  nothing  between  him  and 
Adrianople ;  and  he  did,  in  fact,  get  as  far  on  his  way  as  Kara- 
bunar.  But,  brilliant  as  was  the  exploit,  be  had  no  power  of 
carrying  it  out  to  the  end.  He  was  not  supported,  and  could  not 
have  been,  for  there  were  no  troops  to  send  to  help  him  ;  and 
when  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  had  been  rapidly  summoned  from 
Montenegro,  where  he  had  inflicted  severe  punishment  on  the 
mountaineers,  came  on  the  scene  of  action,  a  check  involving 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians  aiding  Gourko  at  Eski 
Sagra  turned  back  the  feeble  tide  of  Russian  invasion ;  and 
Suleiman  seized  on  Kezanlik,  the  southern  watekpost  of  the 
Shipka.  Osman  Pasha  had  issued  from  Widdin,  and,  haying 
made  for  the  relief  of  Nicopolis,  which  fell  before  it  could  be 
relieved,  bad  been  allowed  to  occupy  without  difficulty  Plevna, 
which  bad  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians  ;  and  when 
Krudener,  perceiving  too  late  the  importance  of  the  position,  sent 
Scbilder  to  retake  it,  the  assailants  were  driven  off  with  considerable 
loss,  and  Osman  Pasha  remained  master  of  the  town  which  was 
to  he  associated  so  indissolubly  with  his  name  in  history.  The 
importance  of  the  place  was  at  length  realized  by  the  Russians,  and 
a  determined  effort  to  take  it  at  any  cost  was  ordered  to  be  made 
under  Krudener  and  Schakofskoy.  All  the  troops  that  could  be 
got  together  for  the  purpose  were  hurled  at  Plevna  on  July  31. 
But  the  attack  ended  in  a  bloody  and  disastrous  repulse.  It  was 
badly  managed ;  the  two  leaders  acted  independently,  and 
Schakofskoy  went  recklessly  forward,  while  Krudener  was  unable 
to  give  him  any  support.  The  Russian  loss  was  enormous,  and 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  had  to  be  altered,  as  a  general 
move  southward  was  impossible  with  Plevna  untaken  on  the  flank. 

The  Turks  had  not  done  much.  They  had  not  prevented  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  they  had  not  crushed  the  few  and  scattered 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  Abdul  Kerim  was  in  command,  and  his 
plan  was  to  do  nothing,  and  let  the  enemy  wear  himself  out. 
But  he  was  replaced  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  still  the  Turks 
did  little.  The  war  in  Europe  seemed  to  come  to  a  standstill. 
The  Russians  could  not  get  forward,  and  yet  they  could 
not  he  driven  back.  August  and  September  were  mainly  spent 
by  Russia  in  bringing  up  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time 
when  the  Russian  advance  was  checked  in  Europe  a  similar  fate 
had  overtaken  them  in  Armenia.  There  too  they  had  obtained  early 
successes,  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  had  far 
too  lew  men  for  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  and  were  scarcely 
able  to  hold  on  while  they  were  waiting  for  reinforcements.  The 
Russian  operations  in  Armenia  began  the  very  day  when  war  was 
declared.  The  army  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  command  of  General  Loris  Melikoff,  marched  in  three  divi¬ 
sions  into  Turkish  territory  to  unite  for  the  capture  of  Erzeroum. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Turks,  had  an 
excellent  lieutenant  in  Faizi  Pasha,  a  Hungarian  refugee,  and 
some  good  troops,  of  whom  the  Arabians  were  the  best.  But  be 
had  scarcely  any  cavalry,  and  was  short  of  men  and  material.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  on  the  Soghanli  range  to  guard  Erzeroum, 
after  throwing  a  force  into  Kars.  General  Melikoff  with  the 
Russian  centre  turned  off"  from  Kars,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
took  Ardahan  on  the  17  th  of  May,  while  Bayazid  was  taken  by 
the  Russian  left  under  Tergukasofl’.  Olti,  on  the  road  from 
Ardahan  to  Erzeroum,  being  threatened,  Mukhtar  Pasha  drew 
hack  to  Zewin,  where  lie  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position, 
and  soon  began  to  receive  aid  from  Constantinople,  which  turned 
for  a  time  the  tide  of  war.  The  Porte  also  did  more  in  Asia  than 
relieve  Mukhtar  Pasha.  Its  command  of  the  sea  enabled  it  to 
ward  off  the  attack  on  Batoum  which  the  Russians  were  con¬ 
ducting  under  Oklobjio  as  a  separate  operation.  It  also  seized 
the  Russian  port  of  Sukkum  Kaleh,  and  through  this  entrance  sent 
in  arms  and  men  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  among  the  Circassian 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  insurrection  never  assumed  propor- 
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tions  large  enough  to  make  it  a  real  danger  to  Russia  ;  hut  a  sufficient 
number  of  Russian  troops  had  to  be  engaged  in  suppressing  it, 
and  the  Russian  communicatious  were  sufficiently  threatened,  to 
improve  greatly  Mukhtar  Pasha’s  means  of  resistance.  Kars  was 
invested,  and  Tergukasoff  defeated  the  enemy  near  Delibaba  on 
the  i6th  of  June;  but  Tergukasoff  was  defeated  five  days  later  and 
forced  to  retreat.  Fearing  that  his  retreat  might  end  in  a  disaster, 
Melikoff  determined  to  help  him  by  an  attack  on  Faizi  Pasha  in 
the  strong  position  of  Zewin.  General  Ileituann,  who  led  the 
attack,  suffered  a  bloody  repulse,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
investment  of  Kars  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  Russians  re¬ 
treated.  On  his  way  back  General  Tergukasoff  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  relieving  the  beleaguered  garrison  of  Bayazid,  which, 
after  having  seen  a  portion  of  its  number  treacherously  murdered 
by  the  Kurds  after  a  surrender  had  been  accepted,  were  holding- 
out  in  despair.  Mehemet  Ali  took  up  a  strong  position  east  of 
Kars,  partly  on  the  range  of  the  Aladja  Dagh,  and  partly  on  the 
plateau  and  isolated  hills  which  border  on  Kars.  Thus  by  the  middle 
of  July  the  Russian  invasion  of  Armenia  had  apparently  been  brought 
to  a  disastrous  end,  and  at  Igdyr,  a  point  of  Russian  territory  was 
itself  menaced  by  the  Kurds.  General  Melikoff  posted  himself  at 
Karajal  to  bar  the  way  to  Alexandropol,  and  for  two  months  and 
a  half  the  two  armies  lay  looking  at  each  other,  each  being  on 
the  defensive,  except  that  on  the  25th  of  August  Mukhtar  Pasha 
made  a  sudden  attack  and  carried  the  commanding  position  of  the 
Kizil  Tepe.  ITe  was  satisfied  with  defending  Armenia,  and 
Melikoff  had  no  chance  of  attacking  him  successfully  until  with 
October  came  the  long-looked-for  and  much  needed  reinforcements 
which  enabled  the  Russians  to  alter  altogether  the  complexion  of 
affairs. 

His  defeat  at  Eski  Sagra  forced  Gourko  to  retire  into  the  passes 
of  the  Balkans,  and  Suleiman  Pasha,  having  first  occupied  the 
village  of  Shipka,  determined  to  force  at  all  costs  the  Shipka  Pass 
itself.  For  ten  days  a  struggle  went  on,  in  which  it  is  said  Suleiman 
threw  away  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Porte. 
The  Russians  were  very  weak  in  numbers  at  first ;  but  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  received,  and  although  the  Turks  made  way,  they  could 
never  take  Fort  Nicholas  at  the  summit,  or  intercept  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  the  Russians  with  Tirnova.  The  army  of  the  Cesare- 
witch  was  constantly  assailed  by  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  by  a  successful  attack  on  Karahassankoi  the  Russians  were 
driven  over  the  Lorn  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  Russians 
were  also  defeated  at  Kaceljevo;  but  the  army  of  the  Cesarewitch 
was  not  so  much  shaken  as  forced  to  concentrate  itself ;  even  when 
Mehemet  Ali,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Constantinople,  made  a 
serious  attack  at  Cairkoi,  he  was  defeated,  and  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by  Suleiman.  The  result  of  the  operations  of 
August  and  September  was  that  the  Turks  could  not  get  the 
Russians  out  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  could  not  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  army  which  was  guarding  the  Russian  communications 
with  the  Danube.  But  the  Russians  were  not  making  any  pro¬ 
gress.  There  was  no  hope  of  ending  the  war  in  one  campaign, 
and  accordingly  it  was  determined  to  make  another  great  effort  to 
take  Plevna,  which  was  the  chief  bar  to  their  advance.  The 
Guards  had  not  come  up  from  Russia,  but  at  the  end  of  August  the 
Roumanian  army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
make  a  great  attempt  on  Plevna,  although,  even  with  the  Rouma¬ 
nians,  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  for  a  work  for  which  mili¬ 
tary  critics  considered  at  least  half  as  many  again  to  be  necessary. 
Loftcha  was  taken  by  Prince  Imeretinski  on  September  3,  and  thus 
the  intended  attack  from  the  south  was  in  some  degree  facilitated. 
After  four  days’  bombardment  the  great  assault  was  made  on 
September  11  in  presence  of  the  Czar  himself.  It  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  on  all  points,  except  on  the  south,  where  Skobelelf 
took  two  redoubts,  from  which  he  had  to  retire  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the  Roumanians  took  and  kept 
the  Grivica  redoubt.  This  crushing  defeat  obliged  the  Russians 
to  alter  altogether  their  scheme  of  the  campaign.  General  Toclle- 
ben,  famous  for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  was  sent  for,  and  it  was 
decided  under  his  direction  that  Plevna  must  be  completely  in¬ 
vested  and  starved  into  surrender.  By  adroit  management  and 
through  the  supineness  of  General  Kriloff,  who  might  have  made 
a  better  use  of  the  fine  force  of  cavalry  at  his  command,  large  rein¬ 
forcements  and  convoys  of  provisions  and  ammunition  were  safely 
got  into  Plevna  by  the  Turks  before  the  lines  of  investment  were 
formed.  But  Gourko  and  Skobeleff  were  employed  to  use  all  the 
means  necessary  for  active  and  enterprising  generals  to  close  the 
road  to  Orkanye,  where  the  Turks  under  Ohefket  Pasha  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  relieve  Plevna  or  to  provide  a  safe  line  of 
retreat  for  Osman  Pasha.  The  Turks,  scattered  along  a  line  of 
villages,  were  successively  driven  out  of  post  after  post,  and  when 
Skobeleff  had  taken  the  green  hill  on  the  south-east  of  Plevna,  and 
the  line  of  the  Vid  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  who  had  now 
received  large  reinforcements,  the  investment  was  complete.  Week 
after  week  passed,  but  Osman  Pasha,  cut  of!"  from  the  world,  held 
out  with  unconquerable  firmness  until  he  could  hold  out  no  more. 
On  December  1 1  he  made  a  supreme  effort  to  get  out  with  his 
army  in  the  direction  of  Widdin ;  but  the  encircling  bands  were 
too  strong,  and  he  surrendered  with  his  whole  army,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  by  this  time  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Russians  had  at  last  triumphed,  and  Plevna 
was  theirs.  It  ought  never  to  have  passed  from  their  possession, 
and  in  their  ill-judged  assaults  on  it  they  had  thrown  away 
thousands  of  lives ;  but  finally  numbers  and  patience  triumphed, 
and  Osman  Pasha  was  a  prisoner. 


This  success  in  Europe  had  been  preceded  by  a  still  more  strik¬ 
ing  success  in  Asia.  By  the  beginning  of  October  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and,  after  a 
useless  attack  on  the  position  of  the  Great  Yagni,  one 
of  the  numerous  isolated  hills  to  the  east  of  Kars,  which 
was  taken,  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  repulse  of 
a  Turkish  attack  on  the  Russian  camp,  General  Melikoff 
determined  to  try  a  more  efficacious  plan  of  attack,  and 
sent  General  Lazareff  by  a  long  ddtour  to  the  rear  of  Mulch  tar’s 
left.  The  measure  was  successful.  On  October  14  the  Turkish 
left  was  forced  to  retire  on  Kars ;  and  next  day  General  Ileimann 
carried  Mount  Acolias,  the  key  of  Mukhtar's  central  position.  The 
Turkish  army  was  cut  in  two.  Part  fled  in  disorder,  closely  pur¬ 
sued,  and  part  surrendered.  Thousands  of  prisoners,  many  Pashas, 
and  many  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Hurrying 
towards  Erzeroum  Mukhtar  Pasha  managed  to  join  Ismail 
Pasha,  who  was  retiring  with  his  Kurds  from  Bayazid ;  and 
the  Turkish  army  made  a  last  stand  on  the  fortified  heights  of 
Deva  Boyun,  at  a  short  distance  from  Erzeroum.  This  position 
was  however  carried,  after  a  severe  action,  by  Generals  Heimann 
and  Tergukasoff,  and  the  Russians  were  fairly  in  sight  of  Erze¬ 
roum.  They  took  the  Azizieh  fort,  on  the  east,  by  surprise ;  but, 
as  it  was  commanded  by  another  fort,  they  had  to  retire,  and 
since  November  10  they  have  been  merely  looking  at  Erzeroum, 
the  weather  having  made  further  action  almost  impossible,  and  the 
Russian  forces  being  too  small  for  the  complete  investment  of  the 
place.  But  on  the  13th  the  Russians  delivered  a  blow  which  was 
the  most  striking  and  complete  success  of  the  war.  They  took 
Kars  by  assault.  The  way  for  this  daring  feat  had  been  prepared 
by  a  prolonged  fire  from  the  Russian  batteries:  and  the  garrison, 
dispirited  and  distracted  by  the  number  of  points  they  had  t6 
protect,  gave  way,  and  surrendered  in  a  few  hours  a  fortress 
that  was  supposed  to  be  almost  impregnable.  The  gallantry 
with  which  the  attack  was  executed  was  equalled  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  and  ability  with  which  it  had  been  planned,  and  for  oncfe 
the  Russians  had  in  General  Melikoff  a  leader  of  whom  they 
could  be  as  proud  as  of  the  troops  under  him.  On  the  Turks  the 
fall  of  Kars,  followed  by  that  of  Plevna,  appears  to  have  produced 
a  strong  impression.  The  Porte  has  announced  to  the  neutral 
Powers  that  it  would  see  with  satisfaction  an  end  put  to  the  war ; 
and,  although  the  terms  of  peace  which  it  seems  disposed  to 
accept  are  such  as  at  present  to  offer  no  basis  for  negotiations,  the 
step  taken  may  be  merely  the  prelude  to  more  serious  offers.  The 
Turks  have  fought  with  great  courage,  and  Mukhtar  and  Osman 
Pashas  are  generals  as  competent  as  auy  who  are  opposed  to  them-. 
The  Russians  have  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  a  second 
campaign,  which  must  involve  them  in  grave  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  they  needed  the  lesson  that  their  generals  were  apt 
to  be  incompetent,  their  administrative  service  open  to  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  their  enthusiasm  often  misplaced,  they  have  had  a 
full  opportunity  of  gaining  it.  On  the  whole,  the  Russian  army 
has  behaved  exceedingly  well  towards  the  vanquished,  and  has 
not  been  stained  by  cruelty  or  robbery.  The  Turks  have  shown 
their  old  barbarity  towards  prisoners,  and  they  avenged  the  de¬ 
fection  of  the  Bulgarians  south  of  the  Balkans  with  merciless 
severity.  The  Montenegrins,  after  Suleiman's  departure  saved 
them  from  destruction,  obtained  some  successes,  and  have  been 
for  weeks  besieging  the  citadel  of  Antivari,  which  the  Turks  re¬ 
tained  when  they  were  driven  from  the  town  itself.  Very  recently 
Servia  has  thought  fit  to  come  into  the  field,  and  its  army 
has  taken  Ak  Palanka  and  is  besieging  Nisch,  having  prudently 
waited  until  the  capture  of  Plevna  seemed  to  make  it  safe  to  stir. 
The  troops  of  Suleiman  Pasha  have  begun  to  move  from  the 
Quadrilateral  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  siege  of  the  fortresses  will  soon  begin,  General  Todleben 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  force  destined  for  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  Rustehuk,  and  General  Zimmermaun  being  now  free 
to  act  on  the  side  of  Silistria.  The  Turks  still  hold  the 
position  of  Kamarli,  on  the  way  to  Sofia,  and  the  weather 
will  probably  prevent  any  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  move  south  of  the  Balkans  before  the  spring.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  interval  of  comparative  inac¬ 
tivity  can  be  turned  to  good  use  by  the  conclusion  of  peace.  What 
the  real  wishes  of  the  Porte  are  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Minister 
has  been  superseded  by  Minister  and  commander  by  commander. 
Even  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  has  been  summarily  superseded,  but  the 
Sultan  seems  uuable  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Mahmoud  Damad.  lie  has  to  fear  the  Palace  revolutions 
which  raise  and  depress  so  many  Oriental  Sovereigns,  and  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  lately  detected  which  proposed  to  restore  the  brother 
who  was  driven  from  the  throne  to  make  way  for  him.  He  also 
appears  to  be  uncertain  how  far  his  subjects  will  blindly  accept 
any  decision  he  may  form,  and  it  is  said  that  he  intends  to  consult 
the  curious  Assembly  which  meets  -^together  under  the,  name  of 
the  Ottoman  Parliament  before  he  acts  on  the  recognition  of  the 
dangers  to  which  his  Empire  is  exposed. 

In  the  internal  politics  of  England  the  most  noticeable  incident  has 
been  the  introduction  into  Parliamentary  life  of  the  nuisance  of  Irish 
obstruction.  Half-a-dozen  Irishmen  determined  last  Session  to  make 
the  first  of  legislative  assemblies  impotent  and  ridiculous  by  using  the 
forms  of  the" House  to  delay  all  business.  It  was  an  evil  for  which 
no  remedy  existed,  because  it  was  one  the  possible  existence  of 
which  had  never  been  anticipated.  There  were  many  Irish  Bills 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  these  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  Irishmen  would  speak  with  the  prolixity  and  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  that  distinguish  them.  The  Government  had  three 
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Bills  dealing  respectively  with  Irish  Prisons,  Irish  County  Courts 
and  the  Irish  Judicature ;  and  private  members  proposed  or  discussed 
an  Irish  Land  Bill,  an  Irish  Suffrage  Bill,  a  University  Bill,  an  Irish 
Peerage  Bill,  and  an  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill — the  last  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  as  displaying  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  the  Irish  really  wish  as  to  a  question  on  which  they 
are  said  to  be  agreed.  But  to  take  up  more  than  a  fair  share  of 
public  time  with  Irish  questions  was  not  enough  for  the  obstruc¬ 
tives.  They  amused  themselves  with  opposing  every  Bill.  For 
every  clause  they  had  an  amendment,  and  they  kept  on  moving  to 
report  progress  and  that  the  Chairman  leave  the  chair,  till  they  be¬ 
came  the  masters  of  the  House.  At  one  time  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  seemed  prepared  to  make  an  example  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  Mr. 
Hardy  interposed  to  prevent  his  colleague  going  too  fast ;  two 
mild  rules  were  invented  which  proved  utterly  inefficacious,  and  in 
order  to  get  the  South  African  Bill  through,  the  House  sat  for 
twenty-six  hours  at  a  stretch,  with  relays  of  members  relieving 
each  other.  Since  the  Session  closed  fierce  questionings  have  been 
going  on  among  Home  Rulers  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  mode  of 
attacking  the  Saxon ;  but  the  obstructives  have  never  yielded  for  a 
second  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of  those  who  attempted  to 
bring  them  to  reason ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  will  have  to 
devise  some  way  of  putting  them  down  and  regaining  its 
command  of  itself,  if  they  show  that  they  are  as  determined 
in  their  folly  as  they  assert  themselves  to  he.  The  Government, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  partly  through  the  action  of 
the  obstructives,  did  but  little.  The  University  and  Prisons 
Bills  were  carried,  the  real  discussion  on  them  having  taken  place 
last  year.  The  Burials  Bill  had  to  be  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  it  excited  in  the  Lords,  where  a  section  of  the 
Conservative  peers,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Harrowby  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insisted  on 
those  demands  of  the  Dissenters  being  met  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Bill  to  silence  rather  than  satisfy.  As  the  Budget  altered  no¬ 
thing,  it  provoked  no  criticism  ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  state  that  the  number  and  quality  of  recruits  were 
steadily  improving;  while  Mr.  "Ward  Hunt  had  little  difficulty  in 
resisting  a  motion  for  superseding  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
by  a  Secretary  of  State.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Pigott  raised 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  exciting  controversy  of  the  Session. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the  good  luck  to  have  an  entirely 
imaginary  ca.se  got  up  against  him  by  Mr.  Ilolms,  and  accepted 
as  true  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  was  stated  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Pigott,  who  was  made  Controller  of  Stationery 
without  being  either  an  expert  in  stationery  or  a  Literary  Dean, 
must  be  an  electioneering  job ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  the 
triumph  of  showing  that,  from  mere  wish  to  promote  merit,  he 
had  selected  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  by  sight,  and  whose 
father  had  voted  against  him  and  sued  him  at  law.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  occupied  his  new  position  as  leader  of  the  House  with 
tolerable  success.  He  is  prudent,  courteous,  and  conciliatory ;  but  he 
too  often  swops  horses  while  crossing  a  stream,  and  a  debate  ends,  as 
did  those  on  county  administration  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  with  the 
Government  adopting  a  very  different  line  from  that  with  which 
it  had  begun.  Since  the  recess  began  there  has  been  some  little 
attempt  to  infuse  spirit  into  party  politics,  and  Lord  Ilartington, 
selecting  Scotland  as  his  field,  made  speeches  of  sufficient  weight 
and  power  to  serve  thenceforth  as  the  constant  theme  of  his 
Ministerial  opponents.  The  unrecognized  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  has  maintained  his  unwearied  course  of  publicity  and  activity. 
Nothing  is  too  small  or  too  great  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has 
welcomed  excursionists,  he  has  cut  down  trees,  he  has  been  to 
Ireland,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  in  his  old  age  an  invention  of 
the  human  intellect  which  seems  to  have  been  expressly  designed 
for  him.  Monthly  magazines,  with  the  names  of  the  writers  given, 
in  which  all  subjects  are  discussed  and  none  much  advanced, 
are  exactly  made  to  delight  Mr.  Gladstone.  Iu  alternate  months 
he  answers  Mr.  Lowe,  and  is  answered  by  him,  and  the  county 
franchise,  on  which  Lord  Ilartington  recommends  the  Liberals  to 
combine,  is  tossed  backward  and  forward  between  these  accom¬ 
plished  disputants.  The  Ministry  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be 
losing  ground.  No  important  elections  have  been  decided  against 
them,  and  their  reputation  for  successful  administration  is  unim¬ 
paired.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Smith  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  may  at  least  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  tries  to  get  the  best  men  he  can  to  help  him  without 
any  undue  regard  for  opposing  claims  or  expectations. 

If  nothing  else  had  occurred  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  England  to 
India,  the  war  must  have  done  so,  as  our  sole,  or  at  least  our 
special,  interest  in  the  war  lies  in  the  necessity  of  guarding 
India  and  our  road  to  it.  The  only  real  danger  we  have  hitherto 
incurred  is  that  the  Government  might  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  favour  the  notion  that  we  were  bound  to  do  some¬ 
thing  unusual  to  mark  our  readiness  to  checkmate  Russia 
before  she  hurt  us.  Fortunately  common  sense  has  not  deserted 
the  Government.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  occupation  of 
Quettah  might  indicate  a  new  frontier  policy,  and  it  was  rumoured 
subsequently  that  what  was  looked  on  as  encroachment  beyond 
our  border  had  awakened  the  distrust  of  Khelat  and  Cabul.  But  ' 
Lord  Salisbury  calmed  apprehension  by  an  explicit  statement  that  J 
our  frontier  policy  remained  unchanged.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  slight  border  disturbance,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  take  severe  steps  to  restrain  the  raids  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Jowakis.  On  the  ist  of  January  the  Queen  was  proclaimed 
Kaiser-i-IIind  at  Delhi,  and  this  very  harmless  mode  of  bearding 
Russia  hurt  no  one,  and  possibly  amused  the  Viceroy  and  some  of 


the  native  chiefs.  But  all  other  incidents  of  current  Indian  life 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  recollection  of  the  terrible  famine  which 
has  devastated  Madras  and  a  portion  of  Bombay.  The  evil  grew 
and  grew  from  January  to  August.  There  was  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  people  receiving  relief,  then  a  million,  then  two  mil¬ 
lions.  The  sympathy  of  England  was  deeply  roused,  and  a 
national  subscription  was  raised  large  enough  to  show  how  keenly 
sympathy  was  felt.  The  worst  is  now  over,  but  time  alone  can  show 
how  great  has  beeu  the  calamity,  and  how  severe  are  its  after  effects, 
and  a  burden  of  at  least  ten  or  eleven  millions  sterling  must  be 
placed  on  the  struggling  exchequer  of  India.  Experience,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  thrown  away;  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  a 
reserve  fund  of  a  million  and  a  half  obtained  by  increased  taxation 
shall  be  established  to  meet  the  contingency  of  future  famines. 
The  Gape  also  has  been  a  scene  and  a  source  of  anxiety.  The 
occupation  of  the  Transvaal  was  forced  on  England  by  the  danger 
of  a  general  Caffre  war  which  the  Dutch  colonists  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  prevent,  and  subsequently  the  insurrection  of  Kreli 
and  his  Galekas,  although  easily  suppressed  by  the  energy  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  his  officials,  and  the  English  generally,  shows  how 
much  danger  must  attend  a  colony  where  a  few  whites  live  among 
many  savages  with  all  Africa  at  their  back  as  a  recruiting  ground. 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  perhaps  done  all  he  could  for  the  English  by 
carrying  a  Bill  permitting  them  to  unite  their  strength  in  a 
federated  State  if  they  are  willing  to  be  wise  in  time.  It  is  also 
in  favour  of  the  Cape  that  every  year  we  shall  penetrate  further 
into  the  darkness  of  ths  region  that  lies  behind  it.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  obtained  one  of  the  greatest  of  geographical  triumphs  by  the 
discovery  that  the  Lualaba  flows  into  the  Congo,  and  that  there  is 
thus  an  Amazon  in  Africa.  The  war,  the  Indian  famine,  and  the 
perils  of  the  Cape  have  thus  furnished  us  with  our  main  topics  of 
interest  during  the  year.  But  there  have  been  some  minor  ripples 
ou  the  placid  bosom  of  home  life.  The  nation  was  thrilled  with 
the  tale  of  the  danger  and  rescue  of  the  Pontypridd  miners ;  and 
the  trials  of  the  Penge  murderers,  the  Detectives,  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  the  suicide  of  the  Christ’s  Hospital  scholar,  the 
advent  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  the  frightful  collision  of  the 
Avalanche  and  Forest,  and  the  imprisonment  and  legal  triumph 
of  Mr.  Tooth,  have  in  different  ways  moved  the  pity,  the 
fears,  or  the  indignation  of  an  excitable  public.  The  long 
reign  of  commercial  depression  has  continued  throughout  the 
year  without  a  break,  and  without  any  signs  of  immediate 
improvement.  Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  stagnation  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  and  iu  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  and  by  the  shortsighted  endeavour  of 
the  men  to  exact  wages  which  there  are  no  profits  to  meet,  the 
revenue  has  not  fallen  off,  and  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth  is 
probably  as  yet  little  diminished. 

The  good  sense  of  the  American  people  which  preferred  any 
solution  to  a  prolongation  of  the  Presidential  contest  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  composed  of 
live  Senators,  five  Deputies,  and  five  Judges,  to  decide  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  returns.  The  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
Committee,  and  by  a  strict  party  vote  it  was  decided  not  to  go 
behind  the  returns  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was 
duly  established  as  President  in  March,  his  predecessor,  General 
Grant,  taking  the  opportunity  of  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  England, 
where  he  was  warmly  and  perhaps  ostentatiously  welcomed,  and 
afterwards  to  France.  President  Hayes  has  tried  hard  to  act 
honestly  by  all  parties,  to  conciliate  the  South,  and  to  improve  the 
standard  of  national  integrity.  By  recalling  the  Federal  troops 
from  New  Orleans,  where  there  had  been  two  rival  Legislatures 
under  two  rival  Governors,  he  gave  the  victory  to  Mr.  Nicholls, 
the  Democratic  Governor,  and  New  Orleans  has  since  then  been  at 
rest.  In  J uly  a  serious  outbreak  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  which 
threatened  to  spread  far  and  wide,  a  great  strike  having  been 
organized  on  the  railways  and  afterwards  in  the  collieries,  and  a 
wild  mob  having  aided  the  strikers  in  resistance.  After  much 
danger  and  many  excesses,  the  troops  under  General  Hartranft 
suppressed  the  outbreak  ;  but  much  ill-feeling  was  left  behind,  and 
what  was  termed  a  working-men's  party  began  to  be  formed  out¬ 
side  the  two  recognized  parties  of  American  politics.  Mr.  Hayes 
has  had  many  troubles  to  encounter.  The  Democrats  command 
the  House  of  Assembly,  and  they  gained  a  considerable  victory  by 
carrying  in  the  autumn  the  governorship  of  President  Hayes’s 
own  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  Senate  the  Republicans  have  a  slight 
and  variable  majority,  but  there  the  opposition  to  the  President  is 
strong,  as  he  is  thought  to  be  destroying  the  organization  of  the 
party  he  represents.  It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  his 
choice  of  a  Cabinet  would  be  confirmed,  and  it  was  only  after 
much  controversy  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  Mr.  Welsh  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Pierrepont.  He  had  attempted  to 
reform  the  Civil  Service  by  removing  from  their  posts  some  New 
York  officials  who  declined  to  obeyT  his  injunctions  to  abstain 
from  political  disputes ;  but  the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  their  successors.  A  still  more  seiious  difficulty 
awaits  him  in  regard  to  finance,  violent  efforts  having  been  made 
to  pass  Bills  deferring  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  to 
introduce  silver  as  a  concurrent  standard  with  gold.  The  President 
is  fully  alive  to  the  shock  which  such  measures  would  cause  to  the 
national  credit,  but  he  will  apparently  have  to  withstand  very 
strong  pressure  if  he  wishes  to  maintain  his  own  opinions.  The 
Fishery  arbitrators  have  at  last  given  their  award,  by  which  a  sum 
somewhat  under  a  million  sterling  is  to  be  paid  to  Canada  ;  but  the 
American  arbitrator,  Mr.  Kellogg,  dissented  from  the  decision 
of  his  colleagues,  Sir  A.  Galt  and  M.  Delfosse,  and  it  is  not 
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as  jet  known  whether  the  American  Government  will  hold  itself 
bound  by  the  award.  No  disturbance  has  marred  the  happy  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  States,  except  so  far  as 
the  raids  of  the  Mexican  borderers  into  Texas  can  be  said  to  have 
done  so.  The  Mexican  Government  is  as  anxious  to  stop  these 
raids  as  that  of  the  United  States  can  be;  and  it  may  therefore 
be  hoped  that  between  them  they  will  soon  manage  to  discourage 
the  activity  of  a  set  of  thieves  and  cattle-lifters. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  France  was  as  tranquil 
as  a  country  could  be.  M.  Leon  Say  prepared  the  Budget,  which 
he  had  little  doubt  of  passing,  and  M.  Jules  Simon  had  little  to  do 
except  to  take  notice  of  the  irritation  caused  in  the  Chamber 
by  the  utterances  of  some  bishops  who  had  seemed  to  wish  to 
excite  France  to  a  crusade.  M.  Simon  explained  that  the  true 
etate  of  Italy  was  constantly  misrepresented,  that  what  the  Tope 
called  his  imprisonment  was  a  mere  voluntary  seclusion,  and  that 
Italy  faithfully  observed  the  guarantees  she  had  given,  but  that  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  no  doubt  that  French  bishops  would  attend 
to  the  warnings  he  had  given  them.  M.  Gambetta  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  clericalism  generally,  and  the  matter  passed  quietly  off. 
On  May  16  a  bolt  fell  from  a  perfectly  blue  sky.  The  Marshal  sent 
for  M.  Simon  and  informed  him  that  he  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
his  chief  Minister  for  not  having  combated  with  sufficient  force 
two  Bills  relating  to  the  press  and  the  municipalities.  M.  Simon 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  the  Marshal  sent  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  discharge  his  supreme 
duties  to  France,  and  dismissed  all  his  Ministers  except  Duke 
Decazes  and  General  Berthaut.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  and  M.  de 
Fourtou  came  into  office,  and  a  reign  of  terror  began.  In  order  to 
frighten  Paris  the  head  of  the  Municipal  Council,  M.  Bonnet 
Duverdier,  was  arrested  on  evidence  which  it  would  be  flattery  to 
call  dubious.  After  a  month’s  prorogation  the  Chamber  met,  and 
the  majority,  mustering  in  all  its  strength,  voted  that  the  new 
Ministry  was  a  danger  to  the  country.  The  Senate,  by  a  majority 
of  20,  voted  a  dissolution,  and  the  Republican  party  decided  that 
the  353  who  had  joined  in  the  final  decision  should  be  its  can¬ 
didates  at  the  coming  elections.  The  Marshal  sent  a  message  to 
inform  the  Legislative  Body  that  he  was  acting  in  order  that,  when 
1880  came  and  his  time  was  over,  the  country  might  not  be  in  a 
disorganized  state.  It  was  to  control  the  future  of  France  that  he 
and  his  advisers  were  determined  to  employ  every  weapon  of 
authority.  The  Republican  party,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Thiers,  accepted  the  challenge,  but  were  scrupulously  moderate, 
and  confined  themselves  within  the  strictest  limits  of  legality. 
How  much  the  law  was  imperilled  was  evident  from  the  address  of 
the  Marshal  to  the  soldiers  reviewed  at  Longchamps,  when  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  conviction  that  they  would  assist  him  in  maintaining 
order.  In  the  provinces,  the  efforts  made  to  control  the  elections, 
the  shutting  up  of  cafes,  the  restrictions  and  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  the  bullying  of  electors,  and  the  wholesale  dismissal  of 
functionaries  went  on  in  a  style  worthy  of  M.  de  Fourtou,  his  host 
of  Imperial  prefects,  and  the  worst  days  of  the  Empire.  The  death  of 
M.  Thiers  at  the  beginning  of  September  deprived  the  Republicans 
of  their  most  competent  leader,  of  a  great  name,  and  of  the  only 
serious  rival  of  the  Marshal.  But  the  party  never  lost  heart. 
The  widow  of  M.  Thiers  rejected  the  offer  of  a  public  funeral 
rather  than  have  the  political  friends  of  her  husband  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  ceremony ;  and  although  a  petty  clerical  spite 
refused  the  use  of  the  Madeleine,  the  intense  silent  interest  of  the 
whole  Paris  community  in  the  proceedings  to  do  honour  to  the 
man  it  mourned  revealed  to  the  Government  how  deep-seated,  and 
yet  how  well  regulated,  was  the  opposition  it  had  recklessly  pro¬ 
voked.  As  a  legacy  to  his  country,  M.  Thiers  left  behind  him  an 
elaborate  document  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  electors  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Paris  for  which  he  had  sat,  in  which  he  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand  the  steps-  by  which  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  Conservatives  were  throwing  France  into  confusion.  As  the 
day  of  the  elections  drew  near  the  Marshal  grew  wilder  and  wilder. 
He  ordered  the  electors  to  return  his  candidates,  and  none  but  his 
candidates,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  forsake  the  faithful 
officials  who  were  carrying  out  his  pleasure  with  so  much  energy, 
while  M.  Gambetta  was  prosecuted  1'or  saying  at  Lille  that  the 
Marshal  must  either  submit  or  resign.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
electoral  returns  showed  a  Republican  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  subsequent  elections  for  members  of  the  Councils- 
General  showed  that  the  majority  in  the  Senate  would  be  before  long 
impaired.  When  the  Chamber  met  under  the  renewed  Presidency 
of  M.  Grevy,  a  motion  was  at  once  carried  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
in  which  the  elections  had  been  conducted.  The  Duke  of  Broglie, 
however,  continued  the  fight.  Duke  Decazes  resigned,  as  he  bad 
given  especial  offence  by  a  most  imprudent  speech  at  Libourne, 
in  which  he  had  classed  the  whole  Republican  party  with  the 
Communists  ;  but  the  First  Minister  held  on,  directed  his  olficials 
to  give  no  answer  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  got  t  he  Senate 
to  pass  an  order  of  the  day  approving  the  Ministry  for  adhering  to 
its  Conservative  policy.  At  last  he  thought  it  better  himself  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene,  and  a  “  Ministry  of  Affairs  ”  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  which  the  Chamber  refused  to  have  anything  to  do. 
The  Left  had  appointed  a  Committee  of  Eighteen  to  watch  over  its 
interests,  and  it  went  on  invalidating  election  after  election  of  its 
opponents.  In  order  to  seem  to  yield  without  yielding,  the  wire¬ 
pullers  of  the  Marshal  advised  him  to  send  for  M.  Dufaure  and  ask 
him  to  form  a  Ministry ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Marshal 
meant  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  that  of  War,  to  which  he  had  lately  appointed  a  general  who 
had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Coup  d'Etnt  of  185 1.  M.  Du- 


,  faure  declined  office  on  these  terms,  and  the  Elyseo  made  an 
expiring  effort  to  form  a  Ministry  after  its  own  heart  with  M. 
Batbie  at  its  head.  But  it  became  known  that  the  long  wavering 
of  the  Orleanist  senators  had  terminated  in  a  resolution  not  to  aid 
in  any  infraction  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  at  last  quite  suddenly — - 
and,  it  is  said,  on  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier— 
the  Marshal  turned  round,  broke  altogether  with  his  clique  of 
favourites,  commissioned  M.  Dufaure  to  form  a  Ministry  as  he 
pleased,  and  signed  a  Message  in  which  he  specifically  recanted 
every  one  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  on  which  he  had  been  for 
months  insisting.  Peace  was  restored,  France  was  happy,  and 
could  turn  itself  to  business ;  the  Chamber  immediately  voted 
enough  money  for  present  needs,  and  every  one  was  free  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  preparations  for  the  coming  Exhibition,  which  is 
to  be  the  greatest  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last  of  these  weari¬ 
some  shows. 

The  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors  has  been  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  events  seem  rather  to 
have  strengthened  than  impaired  it.  Austria  has  had  some  in¬ 
ternal  troubles,  as  the  dispute  as  to  the  terms  on  which  Hungary 
might  have  a  bank  of  her  own  led  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
the  temporary  resignation  of  M.  Tisza,  the  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Ministry.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  policy  which  Count 
Andrassy  and  M.  Tisza  have  adopted  has  received  the  acquiescence 
of  the  nation,  and  the  strong  sympathies  of  Hungary  with  Turkey 
have  been  subordinate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  general  policy'. 
Some  irritation  was  possibly  felt  in  the  Government  circles  of 
Germany  by  the  resolution  of  Austria  to  terminate  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  which  offered  Germany'  many  advantages.  The  treaty 
is,  however,  to  remain  in  force  for  a  short  time  in  order  that  an 
opportunity  may  be  given  for  a  new  arrangement ;  and  if  the  tariffs 
which  Austria  has  lately  announced  that  she  will  impose  where 
treaties  do  not  come  in  the  way  are  of  a  somewhat  Protectionist 
character,  Germany  has  herself  shown  signs  of  relapsing  into 
Protection.  The  German  Parliament  ventured  on  a  step  said  to  be 
unwelcome  to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  selecting  Leipsic  instead  of 
Berlin  as  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is 
announced  that  Prince  Bismarck  finds  himself  thwarted  by  a 
Palace,  coterie  which  surrounds  the  aged  Emperor,  and  at  any 
rate  the  Prince  got  tired  of  his  work  in  the  spring  and  resigned, 
but  was  persuaded  to  stay  on  with  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence. 
Whether  he  is  at  the  baths  at  Yarzin  or  at  Berlin  he  has  the  absolute 
control  of  the  foreign  policy'  of  Germany ;  but  what  his  policy  is 
does  not  appear,  except  that  every  possible  attention  is  shown 
to  the  wishes  of  Russia.  Ilis  hold  on  the  ordinary  German 
Liberal  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  relaxed,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Prussian  Parliament,  which  seemed  at  one  time  inclined  to 
press  for  responsible  Ministers,  municipal  reform,  and  inconvenient 
information  about  the  Hanoverian  fund,  subsided  into  patient  good 
humour  when  it  was  found  that  to  bo  demonstrative  would  thwart 
the  plans  and  views  of  the  Prince. 

Italy  has  taken  little  part  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
its  Ministry  has  been  completely  engaged  for  months  in  bringing 
about  its  own  downfall,  partly  through  the  strong-handed  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Signor  Nicotera,  and  partly  through  the  adoption  of 
a  convention  for  working  the  railways  which  drove  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Signor  Zanardelli,  to  resign,  whose  resignation 
was  the  first  stage  in  a  crisis  which  ended  in  the  resignation  of 
the  whole  Ministry.  Signor  Depretis  long  worked  in  vain  to  find 
another  set  of  colleagues  who  would  give  him  more  effective 
support,  and  has  now  collected  round  him  what  is  substantially 
his  old  Cabinet  with  the  substitution  of  Signor  Crispi  for  Signor 
Nicotera.  The  Pope  lives  on  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and  has  tasted 
the  delights  of  a  prolonged  triumph  celebrated  in  his  honour  by 
his  adherents  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  tenure 
of  the  episcopal  office.  The  opposition  of  the  clerical  party  in 
Italy  to  the  new  kingdom  continues  unabated,  and  drove  the 
Ministry  into  proposing  a  measure  against  the  priests  which 
was  too  repressive  for  a  free  country',  and  fortunately  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  added  that  Greece  is 
always  and  ever  on  the  eve  of  war,  a  new  Ministry  having 
been  appointed  under  Oomandouros  with  a  supposed  warlike 
tendency,  and  a  Sacred  Legion  having  been  formed  at  Thebes, 
but  nothing  more  done  of  an  alarming  kind  at  present.  Egy'pt 
goes  on  in  its  weary  way',  the  Viceroy'  having  thought  it  his 
duty  or  interest  to  send  troops  tc  the  war,  and  thus  impoverish 
himself,  but  still  zealously  setting  himself  to  do  some  sort 
of  justice  to  his  creditors,  and  having  put  himself  into  pleasant 
relations  with  the  English  Government  by  a  new  Convention  for 
suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  At  the  other  end  of  the  world  Peru 
has  made  its  name  once  more  known,  not  by  paying  its  debts,  but 
by'  raising  a  curious  question  of  international  law.  A  ship  of  war, 
the  Iluascar,  having  revolted,  the  Government  announced  that  it 
would  be  no  more  responsible  for  her  doings.  As  she  interfered  with 
English  commerce,  the  English  Admiral  engaged  her  and -tried  to 
blow  her  up  with  a  torpedo.  Fortunately  he  did  not  hurt  her;  but 
the  Peruvians  were  loud  in  their  complaints  that  one  of  their  ships, 
which  was  only  going  through  the  local  custom  of  an  insurrection, 
should  have  been  treated  like  a  pirate.  Perhaps  the  Admiral  was 
a  little  too  hasty ;  but  the  Peruvian  Government  has  not  much 
reason  to  complain  of  being  taken  at  its  r\ord  when  it  said  that  it 
had  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  insurgent  vessel. 

In  a  year  which  has  seen  the  death  of  M.  Thiers  no  other  loss 
has  anything  like  an  equal  claim  on  our  memory.  If  he  was  not 
great,  he  was  at  least  the  greatest  of  the  Frenchmen  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  alone  of  all  French  politicians  who  were  living  at  the 
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time  of  his  death  had  the  views  and  the  eminence  of  a  European 
statesman.  France  has  also  lost  in  M.  Lanfrey  an  historian  who 
rivalled,  and  perhaps  eclipsed,  Thiers ;  in  M.  Le  \  errier  a  scientific 
celebrity  v,rhotn  the  discovery  of  a  planet  made  known  to  the 
world ;  and  in  Generals  Changarnier  and  Aurelle  de  Paladines 
two  commanders  who  upheld  the  fame  of  the  army  in  times  of 
difficulty.  Dr.  Conneau  has  also  passed  away  from  the  Imperialist 
circle  to  which  he  devoted  a  life  of  unwavering  fidelity  and 
scrupulous  unselfishness.  General  literature  has  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Bagehot,  Fernan 
Caballero,  and  Lady  Stirling-Maxwell.  A  common  fate  has 
carried  away  men  belonging  to  such  different  sections  of  English 
political  life  as  Mr.  Ward  Ilunt,  Mr.  Odger,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart,  Mr.  Morier,  and  Sir  Augustus  Clifford.  With  Lord  Justice 
Mcllish  one  of  the  finest  legal  miuds  was  lost  to  the  country,  with 
Sir  William  Fergusson  one  of  the  most  acute  and  highly-trained 
in  scientific  surgery,  and  with  Sir  Edward  Belcher  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  ardent  in  Arctic  discovery.  Philanthropists  have 
mourned  that  an  end  has  come  to  the  noble  energy  of  Mrs.  Chis¬ 
holm,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior.  The  voice  of 
Titiens  which  has  so  long  held  audiences  in  every  European 
capital  enthralled  will  sound  no  more,  and  the  Turf  will  no  more 
see  at  its  gatherings  the  Admiral  who  did  so  much  to  settle  its 
disputes  and  to  uphold  its  character.  The  familiar  form  of  Von 
Wrangel,  who  seemed  an  embodiment  of  Prussian  history  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  has  disappeared  from  Berlin,  Greece 
has  lost  an  illustrious  patriot  in  Oauaris,  and  death  has  reminded 
us  that  Rosas,  Cabrera,  aDd  Captain  Sernmes  were  all  once  well 
known.  That  Suttee  should  have  been  practised  at  the  funeral  of 
Jung  Bahadoor  called  to  our  recollection  that  Nepaul  is  still 
without  the  pale  of  British  rule,  and  the  end  of  Brigham  Young 
brought  home  to  the  world  the  astonishiug  fact  that  even  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  a  man  could  carry  on  for  years  a 
successful  career  as  a  saiut,  a  murderer,  and  a  polygamist.  Lastly,  we 
may  notice  that  Lady  Smith  died,  having  lived  for  some  months 
after  she  was  103,  and  that,  as  she  was  a  person  of  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  to  have  all  the  dates  of  her  life  accurately  known,  this 
has  finally  settled  the  long-standing  controversy  as  to  whether 
human  life  is  ever  prolonged  to  the  full  span  of  a  century. 


CHRISTMAS. 

“  TF  Christmas  did  not  exist,  we  should  have  to  invent  it,”  is  a 
-fl-  parody  of  a  well-known  saying  which  must  occur  at  this 
season  to  pious  Positivists.  All  festivals  are  rather  trying,  hut 
none  offers  so  many  opportunities  to  practise  “  altruism  ”  as 
Christmas.  A  thoroughly  selfish  and  critical  man,  one  who  lived 
to  please  himself  and  to  help  right  reason  to  prevail,  would  betake 
himself  at  Christmas  to  Constantinople.  In  Paris,  though  Christ¬ 
mas  is  not  the  season  of  social  taxes  and  enforced  hilarity, 
New  Year's  Day  is  near  at  hand  and  throws  its  shadow  before. 
In  Germany  we  believe  that  the  vast  Teutonic  race  renews  its  child¬ 
hood,  and  that  Mother  Ilertha  dances  with  Arminius  round  the 
largest  Christmas-tree  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  At  Constanti¬ 
nople  Christmas  is  very  probably  the  day  which  the  Sultan  would 
select  for  that  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Giaour  which  certain 
rather  ardent  English  partisans  of  the  Porte  are  wont  to  advocate  in 
private  conversation.  These  sweet  enthusiasts  are  probably  more 
Turkish  than  the  Turks  ;  hut,  even  if  “  Christmastide  ”  in  Stamboul 
is  not  spoiled  by  a  general  massacre,  it  can  hardly  he  kept  with 
effusion,  carols,  mince-pies,  leading  articles,  mistletoe,  railway 
accidents,  and  domestic  reconciliations.  Yet,  after  all,  how  few 
of  us  do  shirk  our  duties,  aud,  basely  preferring  our  ease  to  the 
enjoyment  of  tradesmen,  children,  dustmen,  postmen,  and  youug 
ladies,  seek  refuge  from  Christmas  in  Morocco  or  Madagascar  ! 
England,  the  England  of  Mr.  Dickens  and  of  the  illustrated  perio¬ 
dicals,  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

On  the  whole,  the  unselfish  task  of  enduring  the  severities  of 
Christmas  is  well,  and  even  valiantly,  accomplished.  Nothiug  is 
spared  us  by  the  brutal  majority — majorities  are  always  brutal — who 
find  their  pleasure  aud  profit  in  the  organized  hypocrisy  of  hilarity. 
Christmas  fills  nearly  half  the  year  with  hints  and  prophecies  of 
the  pains  and  penalties  it  has  in  store.  Rousseau  used  to  say  that, 
for  him,  summer  was  over  alter  the  longest  day.  Sensible  people, 
if  they  were  ever  morbid,  might  say  that  Christmas  had  come  for 
them  about  the  end  of  August.  If  they  happen  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  an  English  country  town  they  caunot  but  meet  the 
skirmishers  of  the  enemy,  the  Uhlans  or  Cossacks  of  Christmas. 
The  grocers,  with  a  farseeing  imagination  for  which  they  too 
rarely  get  credit,  have  filled  their  windows  with  placards 
announcing  the  formation  of  “  Christmas  Clubs.”  To  enter  the 
shop  of  a  grocer,  and  ask  him  what  a  Christmas  Club  is,  requires 
more  courage  than  is  always  found  in  a  student  of  popular 
customs.  When  the  threatened  “Folk-Lore  Society”  sends  forth 
its  publications,  we  expect  to  learn  that  a  Christmas  Club  is,  as 
Aristotle  would  say,  “  an  association  of  families  and  clans  in  a 
system  of  paying  by  weekly  instalments  for  the  sake  of  perfect 
and  sufficing  plum-puddings  and  mince-pies.  And  it  is  to  secure 
this  end  that  there  arise  iu  towns  family  alliances  and  clubs  aud 
public  sacrifices  and  festivals.”  Whether  or  not  this  he  the  correct 
definition  of  a  Christmas  Club,  it  is  certain  that  the  dread  in¬ 
dications  of  the  festive  season  first  appear  four  months  before  1 
we  are  actually  compelled  to  he  happy  or  to  llee  the  I 
country.  Signs  of  the  evil  to  come  grow  thick  in  October, 
when  the  magazines  begin  to  throw  out  hints  of  what 


their  “  Christmas  Numbers  ”  are  to  be.  No  one  who  wishes  to  in¬ 
vestigate  that  difficult  subject,  the  amusements  of  the  English 
people,  can  neglect  Christmas  Numbers,  however  much  he  may 
long  to  escape  this  gloomy  portion  of  his  task.  “  Tell  me  not  in 
Christmas  numbers,  Life  is  all  good  will  and  ghosts,”  he  may  sigh, 
in  imitation  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Young  Man  whose  heart  made 
a  series  of  disjointed  remarks  to  the  Psalmist.  The  authors  and 
publishers  of  the  Annuals  insist  on  taking  this  unnatural  view  of 
the  great  mundane  movement.  With  malice  aforethought,  indus¬ 
trious  novelists  sit  down  to  their  Christmas  task  in  July.  We 
might  pity  them,  for  Christmas  saddens  at  least  half  their 
year.  They,  however,  have  no  pity  on  us,  and  though  some  one 
says  that  the  man  of  taste  suffers  agonies  before  he  retaliates, 
he  can  generally  take  care  of  himself  when  he  does  begin.  The- 
authors  of  Christmas  Numbers  are  too  hardened  to  he  hurt  by 
criticism.  They  must  know  that  they  are  writing  clap-trap  when 
they  ask  us  to  believe  in  the  characters  who  are  frozen  up  in  light¬ 
houses,  or  stopped  by  the  snow  in  a  railway  carriage,  or  assembled 
in  a  line  old  English  hall,  where,  alas,  there  is  one  empty  chair. 
No  sensible  persons  in  these  last  circumstances  could  begin  to  tell 
ghost  stories  without  knowing  that  a  feeble  knock  would  be  heard 
iu  the  house  just  at  the  ghostliest  hour,  that  the  pallid  figure  of  a 
long-lost  uiece  would  he  found  straying  in  the  corridors,  with  her 
small  neglected  family  waiting  outside  in  the  snow,  that  all  would  he 
forgiven,  that  the  children,  as  in  the  Rovers,  would  he  produced  on 
all  sides,  aud  that  the  drama  would  end  in  a  general  blaze  of  the 
brandy  which  is  burned  over  mince-pies.  Fancy  this  sort  of  super¬ 
annuated  fiction  bound  in  some  threescore  different  sorts  of  gaudy 
covers;  fancy  Mr.  Farjeon,  sixty  times  multiplied,  mingling  a 
tear  and  a  laugh,  and  we  have  the  Christmas  Numbers  which  are 
horn  with  the  roses  of  July. 

The  majority  which  revels  in  these  intellectual  delights  cannot 
conscientiously  object  to  being  called  overbearing.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  unscrupulous  and  restless  minority  which  finds  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  sending  out  Christmas  circulars.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  glaring  monograms  aud  the  smell  of  musk,  Christmas 
circulars  might  he  mistaken  for  letters ;  and  probably  few  people- 
have  escaped  opening  one  or  two.  A  teacher  encloses  a  card,  in 
which  he  avers  that,  “  with  an  eye  to  the  exigencies  of  the  festive 
season,  he  has  opened  a  dancing-school  for  the  Nobility  and 
Gentry.”  Imagiue  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  whose  education  has 
been  too  long  neglected,  suddenly  wakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
condition  by  the  study  of  a  Christmas  Number.  Mr.  Dickens’s 
misers,  City  men  and  others,  used  always  to  experience  this  sort  of 
interesting  conversion.  They  rushed  into  the  streets ;  they 
bought  turkeys,  chucked  girls  under  the  chin — -a  sign  of 
saving  grace — thumped  strangers  on  the  hack,  and  danced 
at  the  evening  parties  of  their  poor  relations.  Can  it  be 
true  that  this  sort  of  genial  awakening  is  so  usual  that 
dancing  classes  have  to  he  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the- 
serious  Nobility  and  the  cynical  Gentry  ?  There  is  no  end  to 
Christmas  circulars.  One  enterprising  tradesman  advertises  his 
cheap  Yule  Logs.  lie  has  some  lots  of  “  old  church  oak,”  and  does 
not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  sacred  timbers.  Is  it  possible  that 
restoration  has  come  to  this  ?  When  the  beautiful  old  chapel  of 
a  certain  college  was  destroyed  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for 
an  edifice  in  the  streaky  pink  and  white  style,  the  old  panelling 
was  not  sold  for  yule  logs,  and  it  has  been  since  found  highly  orna¬ 
mental.  Other  examples  of  “  old  church  oak  ”  from  other  chapels 
decorate  private  houses.  Surely  it  is  rather  hasty  to  dispose  of 
this  sort  of  property  to  supply  the  Yule  Log  of  the  suburban  villa. 
The  Yule  Champagne  and  the  Yule  Port  are  probably  at  this 
moment  being  despatched  by  clever  wine  merchants  to  curates  who 
have  not  ordered  these  liquors.  After  the  wine  has  been  accepted  as  an 
anonymous  present,  and  drunk  to  the  health  of  the  generous  donor,, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  curate’s  family  will  receive  a  little 
hill.  The  port  will  turn  out  to  be  “  our  very  curious  tawny  at 
twenty-four  shilliugs.”  This  is  the  latest  of  the  little  compliments 
of  the  season  which  the  genial  British  shopkeeper  pays  his 
friends.  Thus  not  even  poor  men  are  safe  from  presents  at 
the  festive  season,  though  the  rich,  as  is  natural,  receive  a 
vast  number  of  articles  which  they  do  not  need.  Habenti  dabitur. 
Men  of  middle  fortune,  from  whom  no  relation  can  expect  a 
return,  and  whom  no  tradesman  can  hope  to  take  in  by  a  trans¬ 
parent  trick,  are  alone  left  out  in  the  cold.  They  do  not  even 
receive  Christinas  cards,  and,  if  Christmas-boxes  were  abolished,, 
they  would  have  little  to  complain  of. 

Though  it  is  well  to  learn  patience,  and  to  submit  to  a  variety 
of  tortures  for  the  profit  of  our  fellow-creatures,  the  world  would, 
put  down  the  festive  season  if  publishers,  grocers,  and  stationers 
were  the  only  people  interested  in  keeping  it  alive.  Children  are 
their  unconscious  partners  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  will 
grudge  them  their  pleasures  P  They  see  the  smooth  side  of 
Christmas.  To  them  snap-dragon  is  still  a  doubtful  joy,  ghost 
stories  are  a  pastime  with  a  shadow  of  dread,  presents  are  treasures 
indeed,  and  snow  brings  a  fairy  land  of  beauty  and  of  rare 
amusements.  To  the  world  at  large  snow  is  almost  the  most 
dreaded  element  in  the  delights  of  the  season;  presents  are  gifts 
of  the  Greeks,  ghost  stories  are  more  than  twice  told.  A  few 
years  ago  these  things  were  all  delightful ;  and  the  real  reason 
why  we  wish  to  sleep  through  Christmas,  or  to  run  away  to 
pagan  lands,  is  merely  this — that  we  dislike  being  reminded  of 
“  all  the  heavy  change.”  Christmas  is  the  skeleton  at  the  year’s 
feast,  and  he  does  not  look  more  jolly  because  he  is 
crowned  with  holly  and  bears  a  punchbowl  in  his  claws. 
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'THE  CONDITIONS  OF  MODERN  PREACHING. 

N  a  quiet  and  remote  old  country  town  may  still  be  beard  now 
and  then  on  a  market-day,  preceded  by  its  warning  bell,  the 
■alow  and  measured  monotone  of  the  town-crier ;  and  the  passing 
Stranger,  if  his  years  have  reached  the  later  summer  or  the  autumn 
•of  their  course,  will  pause  to  listen  to  the  once  familiar  sound,  in 
which  he  finds  both  a  memory  and  a  history,  not  heeding  what  may 
•tbance  to  be  the  immediate  matter  to  which  his  attention  is  sum¬ 
moned.  Probably  this  is  not  much ;  a  favourite  dog  has  strayed, 
some  modest  trinket  has  been  lost,  or  a  local  tradesman  is  adver¬ 
tising  his  newly-arrived  wares  for  customers  born  before  the 
Education  Department  had  its  being;  but  the  ear  of  the  listener 
is  for  the  notes,  not  for  the  words.  The  same  notes  had  echoed  in 
those  old  streets  in  the  days  when  the  Market  Cross  was  there,  and 
had  survived  its  destruction  ;  and  as  we  stand  on  the  steps  of  the 
Telegraph  Office,  looking  out  into  the  Market  square,  and  waiting 
till  the  “It  is  coming  now”  of  the  young  lady  within  shall 
•concentrate  our  thoughts  on  the  needles  which  she  is  watch¬ 
ing,  we  remember  how  once  the  old  town-crier  outside  was 
a  power  in  English  life.  Something  of  the  same  sense  of 
parallelism  and  contrast  may  have  been  awakened  when, 
in  a  London  “  hamlet  ”  of  a  hundred  thousand  population,  the 
Ascension  Day  procession  to  beat  the  bounds  was  headed  by  the 
surveyor  to  the  Vestry,  bearing  his  “  Plan  ”  on  the  twenty-four 
inch  scale ;  or  when  on  the  Essex  coast,  at  the  audit  of  some  vene¬ 
rable  Corporation,  the  steward  of  the  manor  caused  proclamation 
to  be  made  at  an  open  door,  warning  various  absent  and  unpaying 
tenants  of  pains  and  losses  impending,  while  no  living  thing  stood 
between  the  speaker  and  the  Continental  shore  save  a  hen 
maternally  scratching  for  her  surrounding  brood.  It  is  only  to 
superficial  observation  that  such  survivals  as  these  can  in  any  way 
appear  grotesque ;  and  the  humble  town-crier  of  the  rural  market¬ 
place  has  a  position  in  English  domestic  history  as  distinct  as  that 
which  belongs  to  the  great  State  functionary  who  proclaims  at 
W estminster  the  accession  of  a  sovereign.  The  old  order  and  the 
mew  are  standing  side  by  side  ;  and  if  in  other  spheres  of  experi¬ 
ence  the  old  order,  while  still  remaining  in  its  forms,  has  passed 
through  material  changes  in  the  degree  and  extent  of  its  actual 
influence  on  life,  the  typical  illustration  which  we  have  offered  may 
'be  accepted  without  any  suggestion  of  disparagement.  It  represents 
the  gradually  lessening  force  of  a  law  which  was  originally  universal ; 
the  law  under  which  mind  communicates  with  mind,  and  know¬ 
ledge  is  conveyed  and  received,  by  means  of  the  two  faculties  of 
speech  and  hearing.  The, old  order  changes  as  the  voice  and  the 
-ear  are  supplemented  and  aided  by  the  hand  and  the  eye ;  and  this 
change  has  penetrated  the  whole  system  of  modern  life.  To  state 
the  proposition  in  these  terms  may  seem  the  mere  utterance  of  a 
truism;  but  in  its  corollaries  it  may  cross  the  lines  of  popular 
tradition  in  directions  which  do  not  appear  at  first  sight.  If  in 
our  day  written  words  communicate  thought  in  a  measure  which 
-spoken  words  cannot  fill,  the  relative  position  of  oral  instruction 
cannot  be  as  prominent  as  in  the  time  when  it  almost  or  alto¬ 
gether  occupied  the  whole  field  ;  and  that  which  is  true  in  the  more 
secular  provinces  of  literary,  scientific,  and  philosophical  knowledge 
must  hold  good  in  the  province  of  theology  also.  The  pulpit  and 
the  chair  in  this  respect  must  stand  on  the  same  ground.  No 
doubt  the  absolute  influence  which  the  voice  exercises,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  audiences  which  the  speaker  commands,  are  greater 
ffhan  ever,  but  the  question  is  one  of  relative,  and  not  of  absolute, 
power.  In  a  wider  sense  than  that  which  the  customary  terms  of 
■ecclesiastical  history  convey,  the  scripture  occupies  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  space  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  prophet 
alone.  And  this  consideration  must  materially  affect  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  present  relation  of  what  is  technically  called  preaching 
to  the  highest  education  and  life  of  the  world  in  our  day. 

We  have  no  intention  of  taking  up  the  hackneyed  question  of 
•the  general  excellence  or  dulness  of  modern  sermons  ;  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  enter  the  lists  with  those  religious  dogmatists,  if  any 
such  remain,  who  assert  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  authority  for 
the  “  ordinance  of  preaching” — that  is,  for  religious  instruction 
•conveyed  to  a  congregation  assembled  for  public  worship  by  the 
minister  in  his  official  character.  Our  object  is  rather  to 
measure,  if  possible,  the  mental  relation  between  the 
ordinary  preacher  and  the  ordinary  hearer  as  it  now  exists, 
in  comparison  with  the  same  relation  as  it  was  known  at  a 
period  not  very  long  past.  Such  a  comparison  is  suggested 
by  two  groups  of  literary  material  now  before  us.  Of  these 
the  more  recent  is  a  volume  of  lectures  delivered  during  the 
present  year  to  the  theological  students  of  Yale  University  in 
America  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  English  Nonconformity,  Mr. 
Dale  of  Birmingham ;  the  older  is  a  collection  of  notes  and 
■reports  of  Nonconformist  sermons  as  they  were  preached  to  ordi¬ 
nary  congregations,  copied  in  the  careful  penmanship  of  their 
time  by  men  engaged  in  the  daily  round  of  business  life.  The 
•obvious  thought  which  will  first  occur  to  the  commercial  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  writers,  as  they  look  through  the  faded  pages  cf 
manuscript,  is  that  they  could  find  no  time  now  for  any  labour  of 
the  kind.  Nor  could  they  usefully  so  employ  the  time  if  they  had 
it ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  off.  The  subjects  which  are  daily 
■calling  for  the  application  of  their  own  intellectual  powers  are 
largely  multiplied ;  and  the  relation  of  the  preacher  whose  sermons 
they  hear  to  the  whole  province  of  theological  and  religious 
thought  as  they  know  it  is  very  greatly  changed  as  they  com¬ 
pare  the  present  time  with  the  past.  The  field  of  vision  is  en¬ 
larged  all  round ;  and  the  preachers  of  any  particular  parish  or 


congregation  occupy  a  much  smaller  space  upon  it,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  themselves  and  of  every  one  concerned. 

“  Sacerdotalism  ”  is  a  long  word,  and  is  very  conveniently 
employed  by  a  good  many  people  who  do  not  understand  it 
to  express  something  which  they  do  understand  and  do  not 
much  like.  This  something  is  a  very  ordinary  human  infirmity 
exhibited  in  a  certain  assumption  of  superiority  to  the  rest 
of  mankind  by  spoiled  children,  and  not  less  by  older  persons 
encouraged  and  accustomed  by  their  surroundings  to  think  a 
great  deal  of  themselves.  The  younger  clergy  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  this  weakness,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  become  chronic  ;  and  experience  does  not  bear  out  the 
theory  that  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands  is  its  producing 
cause,  since  it  is  found  in  as  close  affinity  to  Voluntary  as 
to  Established  systems.  Mr.  Dale  is  too  experienced  a  man  of  the 
world  to  be  ignorant  of  this,  and  too  outspoken  in  the  plain, 
common-sense  way  of  putting  things  which  is  so  attractive  in  these 
lectures,  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  speaking  his  mind.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  courteous  deference  with  which  he  approaches 
an  American  audience  that  he  has  failed,  as  we  think,  to  tell  his 
hearers  plainly  that  ministers,  younger  or  older,  are  not  the 
superior  persons  that  they  are  apt  to  imagine  themselves  ;  and  that 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  adopt  much  of  the  traditional  tone  in 
describing  their  office  which  may  only  confirm  them  in  the 
mistake.  We  mention  this  point  of  criticism  without  uuduly 
pressing  it,  since  it  may  fairly  be  replied  that  Mr.  Dale’s  good- 
humoured  satire  on  points  of  characteristic  detail,  and  his  eloquent 
exaltation  of  the  dignity  of  secular  callings  in  life,  imply  the 
lessons  which  he  does  not  directly  enforce.  Indeed  there  is  no 
part  of  his  work  more  excellent,  both  in  its  matter  and  its  style, 
than  the  division  of  the  eighth  lecture,  which  deals  with  moral 
teaching  and  the  sacredness  of  secular  work.  The  lecturer  must, 
however,  forgive  the  passing  suggestion  that  a  young  pastor  had 
better  not  transfer  to  his  sermon-notes  an  attractive  passage  touch¬ 
ing  “  the  life  of  the  jeweller,”  unless  he  is  quite  sure  that  trade 
is  very  prosperous  and  the  last  balance-sheets  of  his  congregation 
exceptionally  favourable.  lie  says,  “  The  husband  brings  home 
the  costly  bracelet,  and  as  the  wife  clasps  it  on  her  arm  she  is 
happy  that  after  twenty  years  of  marriage  her  husband’s  heart 
clings  to  her  still.  The  child  puts  on  her  necklet,  and  thinks  less 
of  the  pearls  than  of  the  dear  love  of  the  father  who  has  given  them 
to  her.”  The  beaming  glances  rewarding  the  young  preacher  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  pew  would  scarcely,  we  suspect,  shine  equally 
from  the  corner  next  the  door.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  varying 
yet  consistent  expression  of  the  two  lines  of  shrewd  experienced 
faces  fringing  the  aisles  would  give  promise  of  much  the  same  re¬ 
ception  for  the  preacher  as  Mr.  Dale  might  himself  expect  could  a 
conference  of  English  Nonconformist  ministers  of  a  former  day  re¬ 
visit  the  earth  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  American  lectures. 
Whether  the  architecture  of  “  Carr’s  Lane  ”  bears  witness  to  the 
developed  ritual  of  later  Congregationalism  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
many  of  the  utterances  of  its  present  minister  might  in  their  way 
perplex  as  sorely  the  minds  of  those  bygone  worthies  as  would 
the  sight  of  a  cathedral  of  modern  Voluntaryism,  whose  lofty  spire 
completely  dwarfs  the  ancient  tower  of  the  mother-ch  urch  of  East 
London  close  by.  The  lecture  from  which  we  have  quoted 
closes  with  some  very  vigorous  pages  on  the  subject  of  public 
duty,  in  which  the  lecturer  even  ventures  to  anticipate  a  time 
“  when  men  who  refuse  to  vote  will  be  subjected  to  Church 
discipline,  like  men  who  refuse  to  pay  their  debts.” 

A  companion  picture  to  this  essay  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  manuscript  sermon-notes  now  before 
us  bears  the  label  of  an  Exeter  bookseller,  and  begins  in 
February  1810.  The  writer  was  a  young  country  manufacturer  on 
a  business  journey,  then  just  twenty-one  ;  a  keen  observer  and  an 
ardent  politician  throughout  a  long  life,  in  which  he  was  known 
in  his  borough  and  county  as  an  active  public  man.  It  is  certainly 
through  no  omission  of  his  that  in  a  series  of  careful  reports  of  ser¬ 
mons  during  the  whole  of  iSio  and  the  greater  part  of  iSu,as 
well  as  in  later  notes  of  1 8 1 3  and  1814,  there  is  not  found  the 
slightest  reference  or  allusion  to  public  affairs,  to  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War,  to  home  politics,  or  to  current  events  of  any  kind. 
And  this  volume  is  no  limited  or  unfair  specimen  of  the 
Nonconformist  parochial  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  sermons 
of  the  time.  The  discourses  in  question  were  preached  in 
various  parts  of  England  by  many  different  men — by  settled  minis¬ 
ters,  by  young  students,  by  “  strangers  ”  of  repute ;  yet  the  absence 
of  any  local  or  contemporary  interest  pervades  the  whole 
series,  and  is  only  broken  in  one  instance  by  a  statement 
that  “this  city  (Exeter)  is,  above  all  others  I  know,  marked 
by  a  hatred  to  Evangelical  religion,”  and  in  another  by 
the  expression  of  an  opinion  against  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
in  Sunday  schools,  while  instruction  in  writing  is  approved.  No 
trace  of  Dissenting  polemics  and  no  reference  to  an  Established 
Church  can  be  found  in  the  series ;  and  a  single  mention  of 
the  “  two  thousand  Ejected  Ministers  ”  is  introduced  only  to 
claim  them  as  adherents  of  a  leading  doctrine  of  Evangelical 
theology.  An  almost  rigid  uniformity  of  structure  characterizes 
the  whole  as  literary  compositions;  but  they  were  at  least 
original.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  their  transcriber’s  son, 
bringing  home  at  the  holidays,  in  liis  turn,  neatly  filled  manuscript 
books  of  his  private  tutor’s  (not  Nonconformist)  discourses,  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  them  already  on  his  father’s  shelves  in 
volumes  by  the  late  Mr.  Bradley  of  Clapham,  and  by  another  well- 
known  preacher,  still  living  and  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

An  earlier  set  of  manuscripts  supplies  a  proof  that,  if  there  were 
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“  painful  ”  preachers  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  they  had  also 
il  painful  ”  hearers  to  address.  These  volumes,  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  much  use  in  Sunday  evening  readings,  belong  to  the 
period  limited  by  that  reign,  and  are  throughout  in  the  handwriting 
of  an  earlier  head  of  the  same  manufacturing  house.  Careful  as 
was  the  work  of  the  grandson,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
laborious  zeal  of  the  grandfather,  who  wrote  from  shorthand 
notes,  and  who  appears  in  the  earlier  sermons  of  the  collection  to 
have  copied  from  those  of  his  father.  That  the  shorthand  report¬ 
ing  of  these  old  local  sermon-hearers  would  not  discredit  the  best 
Parliamentary  work  of  our  own  day  is  shown  by  the  comparison 
of  a  long  passage  in  one  of  these  sermons — preached  in  1738 — with 
its  quotation  by  another  manufacturer  of  the  town,  whose  “  Diary,” 
undeciphered  for  sixty  years  after  his  death,  was  of  some  note 
among  religious  biographies  when  published  in  1815.  Nearly 
a  thousand  quarto  pages,  in  a  minute  and  clear  hand  of  the  type 
lately  known  as  “  Palmerstonian,”  remain  out  of  a  series  which 
was  originally  at  least  twice  as  large,  to  attest  the  value  which  was 
attached  to  preaching  by  thoughtful  men  of  the  middle  class  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  these  sermons,  almost  entirely  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Nonconformist  congregation  of  one  small  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  had  evidently  been  prepared  with  a  care 
not  unworthy  of  the  attention  they  received.  The  same 
silence  on  public  affairs,  and  the  same  absence  of  contro¬ 
versy,  are  observable  in  the  earlier  as  in  the  later  group ;  while 
reference  to  local  subjects  appears  only  in  the  elaborate  funeral 
sermons  then  customary.  A  single  exception  brings  out  with 
startling  effect  an  incident  of  the  religious  life  of  the  time.  A 
“  Whitsun  Lecture,”  indexed  as  “  Mr.  Ranolds’s  sermon  on  7  Reve¬ 
lation  13  verse,”  had  attracted  the  young  reporter — the  date  was 
probably  about  1752,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty — to  some 
meeting-house  in  the  neighbouring  Black  Country  ;  and  there  he 
heard  words  of  which  the  rush  and  fire  live  in  his  nervous  writing, 
which  evidently  and  happily  represents  the  original  just  as  it  was 
spoken.  With  a  rough  prepared  outline  as  its  basis,  sentences 
and  words  being  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment ;  the  meaning 
clear  even  where  the  construction  is  not;  uncritical,  but  not 
illiterate;  passionate  in  its  fervour,  yet  simple  and  familiar  in  its 
personal  appeals  ;  and  with  a  vividness  of  local  colouring  in  its 
close,  it  is  so  striking  that  we  venture  to  give  it  as  it  stands : — 

Come,  join  this  company  ;  why  should  you  not  be  of  it  ?  .  .  .  and 

■when  the  question  is  asked  in  heaven,  Who  are  these  and  whence  came 
they  ?  the  question  may  he  answered,  These  came  from  sinful  Dudley  and 
Guornal,  and  the  country  thereabouts ;  and  these  came  from  riotous 
Wolverhampton  and  Bromidge  [West  Bromwich],  and  the  country  there¬ 
abouts  ;  and  these  came  from  sottish  Stowerbridge  and  Swinford,  and  the 
neighbourhood  thereabouts  ....  and  you  will  be  a  wonder  when  you  come 
to  heaven. 

The  conditions  of  life  wbicb  surround  the  preaching  of  our  own 
day  have  made  it  both  impossible  and  unnecessary  that  the  weekly 
sermon  should  occupy  as  prominent  a  position  or  as  large  a  share 
of  attention  as  it  did  in  the  lives  of  a  former  generation.  In  stating 
such  a  proposition  in  general  terms  we  have  no  intention  of  de¬ 
preciating  either  the  importance  or  the  power  of  the  ordinary 
modern  pulpit ;  hut  the  historical  contrast  which  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  attests  a  fact  of  experience,  which  lecturers,  students,  and 
clergy  will  do  well  alike  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  preaching  are  subject  to  continual  change. 


ALBRECHT  VON  HALLER. 

RISTOCRA.TIC  Bern  has  not  unfitly  been  called  the  practical 
city  of  tbe  Swiss  Confederation.  It  has  produced  a  fair 
number  of  able  statesmen  and  warriors,  and  has  always  been  fore¬ 
most  in  Swiss  diplomacy  and  fighting,  but  it  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  poor  in  eminent  scholars.  For  the  last  few  months,  how¬ 
ever,  Bern  has  been  making  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  adequate 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  tbe  death  of  its  most  widely  known 
son,  probably  tbe  only  native  Berner  to  whom  every  civilized 
nation  ungrudgingly  allows  the  dignity  of  greatness — the  second 
“  Albertus  Magnus,”  Albrecht  von  Haller,  eminent  alike  as 
physician,  botanist,  geologist,  pioneer  in  almost  every  physical 
science,  Christian  apologist,  poet,  Alpine  explorer,  and  philological 
scholar.  The  perception  of  Haller’s  peculiar  greatness  seems  in  a 
measure  to  have  been  thrust  upon  the  Swiss  mind  from  without. 
For  some  time  past  the  Swiss  have  heard  Germans,  Italians,  and 
Englishmen  speak  of  the  old  Berner  professor  and  statesman  as  “  the 
father  of  physiology,”  and  even  as  “  the  second  Aristotle.”  Indeed, 
only  last  year,  when  the  notion  of  a  Haller-fest  was  possibly  a  wish 
rather  than  a  purpose,  Dr.  Baas  of  Stuttgart,  in  his  Abriss  dev 
Geschichte  der  Med  bin ,  speaking  of  the  wide  range  and  richly 
suggestive  value  of  Haller’s  services  to  the  physical  sciences,  said  that 
he  deserved  to  have  an  historian  entirely  to  himself,  “wie  Aristoteles, 
wohl  nur  ein  ebenbiirtiger  Geist.”  Ilaller  himself  was  a  kind  of 
universal  citizen.  The  Emperor  Francis  I.  made  him  a  noble  of 
the  Empire;  the  sympathetic  Emperor  Joseph  II.  visited  him  in 
that  character ;  he  was  physician  to  George  II.  of  England, 
and  a  Privy  Councillor  in  his  German  dominions.  Frederick  the 
Great  tried  to  secure  him  for  Prussia,  and  Catharine  II.  for  Russia  ; 
Prince  Radzivil,  the  commander  of  the  Polish  confederates,  sent 
him  the  brevet  of  a  major-general.  The  Universities  of  Europe 
were  as  eager  as  the  monarchs  to  obtain  possession  of  him.  In 
1745  he  declined  invitations  from  Oxford  and  Utrecht;  in  1750, 
and  again  in  1755,  he  refused  the  Chancellorship  of  Halle  and 
the  superintendence  of  the  academies  of  Prussia;  in  1767  he  with¬ 


stood  splendid  temptations  from  Russia ;  and  in  1770  he  rejected  the 
Chancellorship  of  Gottingen,  although  George  III.  wrote  not  only 
to  Haller  himself,  hut  even  to  his  fellow-members  of  the  Great 
Council  of  Bern,  entreating  them  to  use  all  their  influence  to 
persuade  him  to  compliance.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  the  last  hook  of  his 
Frederick  the  Great ,  hastily  thrusts  Haller  aside  in  his  too  off-htnd 
way.  He  has  occasion  to  mention  him  in  describing  an  interview 
between  his  hero  and  Haller's  admiring  scholar,  Zimmermann,  the 
author  of  the  hook  on  Solitude.  When  the  King  asks,  “  What  is 
Haller  doing  now  ?  ”  Mr.  Carlyle  steps  between  the  speakers,  and 
inserts  the  parenthetical  aside,  “  The  great  Ilaller  is  dreadfully  for* 
gotten  already.” 

The  intention  of  the  citizens  of  Bern  to  carry  out  a  suggestion 
of  the  Swiss  Naturforschende  Gesellschaft  by  keeping  a  Haller 
festival  on  the  anniversary  of  Haller’s  death  (December  12,  1 777), 
was  communicated  early  in  the  present  year  to  the  Universities 
and  learned  Societies  of  the  Continent ;  and  the  contribution 
of  articles  for  a  Ilaller  Exhibition  was  requested  from  all 
societies  and  pprsons  in  possession  of  the  relics,  manuscripts, 
collections,  or  portraits  of  the  famous  Berner.  The  answer  to  this 
invitation  has  proved  that  Haller  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  for¬ 
gotten — at  all  events,  in  those  specially  scientific  circles  wbicb  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  rightly  or  wrongly  supposed  to  hold  in  no  great  regard. 
The  flood  of  Halier-literature  which  has  appeared,  and  the  number 
of  Ilaller-relics  despatched  t.o  Bern  during  the  interval  between 
the  announcement  and  the  celebration  of  the  centenary,  have  taken 
even  the  projectors  by  surprise.  The  official  Denkschrift,  drawn 
up  by  a  selected  committee  of  scholars,  fairly  corresponds  to  its 
intention — the  “  orientation  ”  of  general  readers  on  the  claims  of 
Haller  to  the  respect  of  the  present  generation.  Dr.  Emil  Blosch, 
in  an  article  of  40  pages,  has  provided  a  pithy  summary  of  the 
leading  facts  in  Haller’s  life.  He  was  horn  at  Bern,  of  a  patrician 
family,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1708.  He  received  his  early 
schooling  in  his  native  city.  Although  he  was  a  sickly  child,  he 
soon  earned  renown  as  a  prodigy.  We  recollect  that  his  friend 
Zimmermann,  when  speaking  of  Haller’s  continual  illness  in 
boyhood,  notices  that  extraordinary  physical  weakness  has  some¬ 
times  proved  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of  great  mental 
powers.  At  the  age  of  eight  the  child  had  drawn  up  for 
himself  a  conspectus  of  the  comparative  value  of  quasi-synony- 
mous  words  in  German  and  “  Walsch  ”  (French,  Italian,  and 
Latin),  and  had  compiled  nearly  two  thousand  biographies  of 
eminent  men  ;  in  his  ninth  year  he  was  able  to  read  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Greek ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  had  composed 
a  quantity  of  Latin  and  German  poems,  including  a  Latin  satire 
upon  his  master.  His  father,  a  Berner  lawyer  of  some  repute,  in¬ 
tended  Albrecht  to  become  a  clergyman  ;  hut  an  acquaintance  with 
a  physician  at  Biel  seems  to  have  disclosed  to  Ilaller  a  glimpse  of 
his  true  calling.  He  left  Bern  in  1722,  and  spent  the  next  seven 
years  in  study  at  Tubingen,  where  he  lived  with  the  anatomist 
Duverney,  at  Leyden,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Boerhaave,  and  at  Basel,  where  he  read  mathematics  with  Ber¬ 
noulli.  From  1729  to  1736  he  resided  in  Bern  as  physician  and 
author,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  from  George  II.  to 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Gottingen  as  professor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  botany.  In  1753  he  was  seized  with 
an  invincible  Swiss  Heimweh,  and  returned  to  his  native  city, 
where,  in  spite  of  a  most  flattering  series  of  entreaties  from 
monarchs  and  universities,  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1777. 

The  other  contributors  to  the  Denkschrift  treat  of  some  of  the 
specific  applications  to  which  Ilaller  directed  his  fertile  and 
almost  universal  genius.  Professor  Ludwig  Hirzel  deals  with 
Haller’s  “Significance  as  Poet”;  Dr.  A.  Valentin  unfolds  his 
“  Contributions  in  the  Province  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ” ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  L.  Fischer  deals  with  his  work  as  a  botanist ;  and  Professor 
Buchmann  gives  a  sketch  of  Haller’s  activity  in  the  direction  of 
mineralogical  and  geognostic  studies.  The  Denkschrift  closes  vrith 
a  truly  amazing  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Haller,  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  pathological,  botanical, 
poetical,  moral,  political,  apologetic,  and  general  science  and 
utility.  Senebier  gave  a  list  of  two  hundred  published  treatises 
which  had  issued  from  Haller’s  restless  pen  during  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  from  1727  to  1 777,  between  his  nineteenth  year  and  his 
death ;  but  it  has  long  been  known  that  this  catalogue  was  not 
nearly  complete. 

During  his  student  years  Haller  was  a  great  traveller ;  his 
facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  his  remarkable  geniality,  joined 
to  his  capacity  for  conversation  on  almost  every  topic,  procured 
him  friends  at  a  very  early  age  in  most  of  the  great  centres  of 
politics  and  scholarship.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  immediately  afterwards  visited  England  and 
France  in  order  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  svith  their 
foremost  surgeons  and  anatomists.  By  his  zealous  pursuit  of 
anatomical  studies  in  Paris  he  brought  himself  under  the  suspicion 
of  implication  with  body-snatehers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  city  hurriedly.  In  England  he  introduced  himself  to  Sir 
Haus  Sloane  and  Cheselden.  His  pleasure-journeys  in  the  Alps 
with  his  friend  Gessner  gave  origin  at  the  same  time  to  his 
great  botanical  work  and  to  his  once  famous  poem  Die  Alpen. 
Here  also  he  was  a  pioneer.  These  journeys  have  procured  him 
in  our  generation  an  addition  to  his  former  titles.  “  The  Father 
of  Alpine  Study  ”  was  the  honourable  designation  under  which  his 
memory  was  toasted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Austrian  Alpine 
Club  and  the  Austrian  Tourist  Club  at  the  festival.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  an  intellect  in  which  -width  of  range  and  patient  exactness  of 
grasp  are  so  singularly  united  as  they  were  in  Haller;  It  was  his 
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principle  that  everything  knowable,  however  mean  it  may  seem  at 
tirst,  must  be  worth  knowing.  Michaelis  said  of  him,  “  lie  left 
nothing  unexplored,  either  in  heaven,  or  in  the  earth,  or  in  the 
sea;. and  liis  capacity  in  each  direction  corresponded  so  exactly  to 
its  aim,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been  born  to  pursue  that  specilic 
object  of  study  which  engaged  him  for  the  moment.”  He  even 
read  thousands  of  plays,  and  his  memory  was  so  complete  that  he 
is  said  to  have  retained  a  precise  recollection  of  the  plots  and  cha¬ 
racters  of  every  one  of  them.  lie  would  return  home  from  hia 
civil  duties  in  the  Senate  of  his  native  Republic  to  sit  down  to  hi3 
extraordinarily  extensive  correspondence,  in  which  he  was  scrupu¬ 
lously  punctual,  and  would  write  in  easy  sequence  letters  in  Ger¬ 
man,  in  English,  in  French,  in  Italian,  and  in  Latin.  His  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  modern  languages  was  not  confined  to  their  literary 
forms ;  he  had  the  zeal  of  a  philologist  for  their  dialectic  and 
idiomatic  varieties,  and  it  is  said  that  not  only  in  Switzerland, 
but  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  he  was  able  to  talk  with  native 
peasants  in  their  respective  local  patois.  We  presume  that  it  13 
the  Haller-fest  which  has  suggested  the  promised  re-issue  of 
Haller  s  poems.  No  one  would  think  of  reprinting  his  romances ; 
and  we  imagine  that  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  rekindle  much 
enthusiasm  for  his  poetical  Theodicea  on  the  origin  of  evil,  or  even 
for  his  once  famous  Die  Alpen,  which  was  translated  into  other 
languages,  and  is  now  claimed  as  having  given  the  first  effective 
impulse  to  foreign  tourists  to  visit  Switzerland  for  the  sake  of  its 
mountain  scenery.  Indeed  on  this  ground  the  promoters  of  the 
Halier-stipend  for  scientific  students  ask,  either  in  fun  or  serious¬ 
ness,  for  large  contributions  from  the  great  hotelkeepers.  It  is 
certain  that  all  the  modern  historians  of  German  literature  have 
given  an  important  place  to  the  great  physiologist  as  one  of  the 
liberators  of  German  poetry  from  its  Egyptian  captivity.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  in  great  part  to  the  warm  praise  of  Goethe.  He 
made  the  remark  that  Haller’s  extraordinary  scientific  fame  pro¬ 
cured  a  hearing  for  his  poetry  which  it  might  not  have  procured 
for  itself,  and  that  he  assisted  pre-eminently  in  giving  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  then  fashionable  “  windige  Gelegenheitsreimorei.” 
Lindemann  places  the  name  of  the  Swiss  physiologist  first  in  the  list 
of  those  poets  who  assisted  at  the  new  birth  of  the  German  muse. 
Vilmar  is  even  more  emphatic ;  he  asserts  the  right  of  Haller  to 
be  considered  a  morning  star  of  German  poetry  as  the  beginner 
of  the  new  age,  and  not  as  a  point  of  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new.  The  name  of  “  Baron  Haller  ”  frequently  occurs  in 
English  literary  and  theological  correspondence  of  the  later  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  interesting  to  Englishmen 
to  learn  that  Ilaller  traced  his  literary  new  birth  and  his 
aversion  to  the  then  fashionable  “Reimerei”  of  the  Germans 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  study  of  English 
literature  during  his  visit  to  our  land  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
Until  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  “the  earnest  Eng¬ 
lishmen,”  as  he  called  our  poets,  he  had  always  “  worked  in  the 
chains  of  the  Lohenstein  school  ”  ;  but  the  reading  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  inspired  him  to  turn  the  flow  of  his  own  gift  into  new 
channels  and  to  mould  it  into  new  forms.  It  was  in  England,  he 
says,  that  he  learned  that  “Poetry  has  other  business  than  the 
ingenious  excogitation  of  novel  tropes  and  metaphors ;  whether 
moral  or  philosophical,  or  even  descriptive,  the  culture  of  the 
national  life  is  a  part  of  its  proper  task." 


FOREIGN  HOTELS. 

rjPIlAT  hotels  are  far  better  managed  abroad  than  at  home  is  a 
L  general  and  in  some  respects  a  well-founded  impression. 
There  was  a  time  iudeed  when  the  excellence  of  English  inns  was 
a  fundamental  article  in  an  Englishman's  simple  creed.  Good 
fare  and  good  wine,  it  was  thought,  were  always  offered  by 
them,  the  only  drawback  being  the  long  bills  which  were  certain 
to  be  presented  ;  but  even  these  were  regarded  as  being,  in  some 
sort,  the  penalty  for  over-much  enjoyment.  A  carouse  at  a  tavern 
was  one  of  the  straightforward  and  well-defined  pleasures  of  the 
last  century  ;  and,  seeing  the  enormous  quantity  of  wine  which 
was  drunk  when  men  met  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  very  frequently  did,  it  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that 
what  was  supplied  at  taverns  was  then  very  different  from 
what  is  now  to  be  found  at  them,  or  surely  no  human  constitu¬ 
tion  could  have  withstood  the  effects  of  drinking  four  bottles 
at  a  sitting.  Certain  it  is  that  the  innkeeper  has  now  long  lost 
the  place  which  he  once  held  in  public  esteem.  Dickens,  an 
admirable  exponent  of  the  common  opinion  in  such  matters 
as  these,  delighted  to  gird  in  his  later  writings  at  the  old- 
established  hotel.  Foreign  hotels,  on  the  contrary,  have  often 
been  spoken  of  as  models  of  good  arrangement  and  comfort, 
and  probably  the  general  belief  now  is  that  they  are  so 
much  better  than  English  inns  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  com¬ 
parison  with  them.  Better  they  certainly  are ;  but  then  the 
foreign  landlord  has  considerable  advantages  over  his  English 
brother,  and  he  is  in  some  respects  quite  as  great  a  sinner. 
The  more  a  man  travels,  the  more  he  becomes  conscious  of  the 
many  misdeeds  of  his  hosts,  and  the  more  painfully  aware  of  the 
large  amount  of  discomfort  which  is  hidden  behind  the  apparent 
gorgeousness  of  the  great  modern  hotel.  A  few  months  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  places  which  look  like  so  many  palaces  leave  him  often  as 
much  discontented  with  the  treatment  he  has  received  as  the  home 
traveller  who  storms  at  the  bad  fare  and  high  charges  which  have 
spoilt  his  trip,  and  sighs  for  the  comfort  and  cheapness  which  are 
to  be  found  abroad. 


One  obvious  advantage  which  the  foreign  landlord  has  consists 
in  the  very  large  amount  of  custom  which  he  gets,  owing  to 
the  enormous  number  of  travellers  who  now  throng  the  Continent. 
To  use  mercantile  slang,  his  “turn  over”  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  innkeeper  in  our  own  country.  Not  only  are  there  the  huge 
crowds  of  English  who  yearly  wander  through  Europe,  but  tiie 
Americans  now  come  in  great  hosts,  and,  finding  the  charges  low 
compared  with  those  they  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  sometimes  with 
national  amiability  express  their  astonishment  at  the  moderation 
which  prevails,  earning  thereby  much  gratitude  from  other  tra¬ 
vellers,  as  need  hardly  be  said.  The  Germans  also  travel  much 
more  than  they  did.  The  foreign  landlord  has  then,  to  no  limited 
extent,  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  for  the  successful 
transaction  of  any  kind  of  business.  lie  has  a  very  large  custom 
with  people  perfectly  able  to  pay.  IIow  does  he  treat  his  cus¬ 
tomers  P  Well  in  some  respects,  very  badly  in  others ;  but  lor  what 
he  does  well  let  him  have  full  credit.  He  offers  in  many  cases  a 
stately  abode  to  those  who  come  to  lodge  with  him.  The 
trade  is  one  in  which  considerable  capital  may  now  be  advan¬ 
tageously  invested,  and  capital  has  not  been  wanting.  At  the 
principal  places  on  the  frequented  lines  of  travel  in  Europe  huge 
edifices  have  been  erected  which  seem  to  oiler  luxury  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  comfort  to  those  of  less  degree.  Consider¬ 
able  administrative  capacity  is  required  to  manage  these  enormous 
establishments,  and  this  has  not  been  required  in  vain.  The 
service  is  usually  tolerable ;  the  bills,  as  a  rule,  are  accurate ;  and 
in  some  matters  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  providing  for  the  traveller’s  comfort.  He  finds  the  hotel 
omnibus  and  commissionaire  at  the  station,  and  is  possibly 
saved  much  trouble  there.  Equal  care  to  preserve  him  from 
annoyance  is  shown  at  his  departure.  Indeed  one  of  the  great 
innkeepers  on  the  Rhine  has  set  the  example,  which  probably 
will  be  followed  by  other  landlords,  of  making  arrangements  with 
the  Railway  Companies  by  which  the  traveller  is  enabled  to  take 
his  ticket  and  to  register  his  luggage  at  the  hotel.  Then  what 
is  to  many  the  most  important  feature  in  the  Continental 
system,  the  table-d’kote,  still  retains  its  old  importance ;  indeed, 
owing  to  the  easy  standard  of  comparison  which  it  offers,  the 
character  of  an  hotel  often  to  a  great  extent  depends  on  it,  and 
the  fault  of  a  table-d’hdte  is  frequently  the  not  unpleasant  one  of 
profusion.  In  some  respects,  then,  the  traveller  of  our  days  is 
well  cared  for,  and  has  as  little  reason  as  may  be  to  complain. 

But  nevertheless  the  result  of  the  modern  system  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  life  at  foreign  hotels  is,  as  a  rule,  anything  but 
pleasant;  for,  if  the  landlord  does  his  duty  in  some  respects,  he 
falls  lamentably  short  of  it  in  others.  Who  does  not  remember 
how  deceptive  those  statelypalaces  have  sometimes  proved,  and  what 
cold  comfort  has  been  found  within  their  lofty  and  imposing  walls  ? 
IIow  dreary  often  is  the  fate  of  the  traveller,  when,  after  one  of  the 
long  Continental  railway  journeys,  he  enters  a  large  city  for  the  first 
time.  lie  has  waded  through  that  part  of  his  guide-book  which 
tells  him  where  to  seek  food  and  lodging,  and  has  experienced  no 
small  difficulty  in  deciding  which  inn  is  best  suited  to  him  where 
many  seem  to  merit  so  much  praise.  Shall  he  go  to  that  which 
is  “clean,  comfortable,  and  well  managed”;  to  that  which  is 
“ most  comfortable  and  well  managed ”  ;  to  that  which  is  “clean 
and  good,  with  an  excellent  cook  ” ;  to  that  which  is  “  com¬ 
fortable  in  every  respect” ;  or  to  that  which  is  “  comfort¬ 
able  and  well  situated.”  It  is  not  easy  to  decide,  but  it 
seems  to  him  that  lie  cannot  in  any  case  go  far  amiss,  and  be  makes 
up  his  mind.  He  is  saved  some  trouble  at  the  station,  and,  when 
he  arrives  at  the  resting-place  he  has  chosen,  everything  seems  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He  is  shown  into  a 
handsome  and  well-lighted  hall,  whence  rises  an  imposing  stair¬ 
case.  There  steps  forward  to  greet  him,  not  indeed  the  landlord, 
whom  he  probably  will  not  see  at  any  time,  but  a  most  urbane 
secretary  or  manager,  who  receives  him  with  a  bow  and  smile 
suggestive  at  once  of  deference  and  welcome.  The  traveller  asks 
for  a  room  ;  he  can  have  one  certainly.  A  few  words  are  exchanged 
with  a  subordinate,  who  leads  the  way  upstairs.  The  first  floor 
is  passed,  so  is  the  second  ;  at  the  third  the  traveller  hopes  for  rest, 
but  does  not  find  it ;  the  servant  in  front  of  him  continues  to  ascend, 
and  lands  him  at  the  fourth  floor,  which  is  close,  marked  by  general 
untidiness,  and  perfumed  by  a  rich  smell  of  tobacco.  Several 
open  doors  show  an  uninviting  disarray,  and  in  the  distance 
are  heard  the  mingled  oaths  and  laughter  of  some  couriers 
who  are  playing  at  cards.  The  traveller  indignantly  remon¬ 
strates.  Ilis'wife  is  with  him,  and  she  cannot  possibly  stop  in 
such  a  part  of  the  house  ;  and  a  long  discussion  with  the  servant, 
who  vows  there  are  no  rooms  vacant  in  any  other  story,  ends  in 
an  appeal  to  the  secretary,  who,  however,  is  very  different  from 
the  bland  personage  of  a  few  minutes  ago.  This  gentleman  con¬ 
tracts  for  a  bow  and  smile  to  each  ^uest  on  arrival,  but' there  his 
courtesy  ends  :  and  if  people  expect  more  than  he  is  paid  to  give 
them,  it  is  their  fault,  not  his.  At  first  he  drily  says  that  he  has 
nothing  but  what  has  been  offered  ;  but,  if  he  sees  that  the  guest  is 
determined  to  go  unless  better  treated,  he  suddenly  remembers 
that  there  is  a  room  vacant  on  the  second  floor.  He  has,  in  fact, 
been  following  the  regular  tactics  of  his  business,  which  are  to  fill, 
first  of  all,  those  rooms  which  are  not  really  fit  to  be  let  at  all. 
This  question  settled, ‘however,  tribulation  may  still  Ire  in  store  for 
the  traveller  when  he  reaches  the  sallc  a  manger.  The  table-d’hote 
at  which  he  could  have  dined  cheaply  and  well  is  over,  and  his 
timid  demand  for  dinner — probably  made  in  bad  French  to  a 
German  head-waiter  who  speaks  excellent  English— may  get  him 
what  is  required,  but  is  as  likely  as  not  to  bo  answered  by  the 
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production  of  the  hill  of  fare  in  which  the  cheapness  of 
the  table-d’hote  is  very  terribly  avenged.  Terror  seizes  on 
the  unhappy  guest  as  he  remembers  that  dreadful  little  folio 
of  the  Paris  restaurant  with  its  host  of  unknown  dishes  ;  but  the 
bead-waiter’s  manner  shows  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and, 
after  a  struggle,  dinner  is  ordered.  Bewildered  by  the  carte ,  the 
traveller  probably  orders  half  as  much,  or  twice  as  much,  as  is 
wanted,  and  at  a  later  period,  when  he  gets  the  bill,  he  will  find 
his  fare  has  been  extremely  dear;  but  it  is  not  bad,  though  the 
wine  which  accompanies  it  is  probably  execrable.  Dinner  over,  early 
rest  after  along  journey  is  probably  required,  and  the  bedroom  is  found 
to  be  comfortable  enough ;  but  it  is  also  found  to  communicate 
with  the  adjoining  one  by  a  large  door,  through  which  sound 
passes  easily,  and  for  a  long  time  sleep  is  made  impossible  by 
an  animated  conversation  in  the  next  room.  In  the  morning  the 
traveller's  views  as  to  the  comfort  of  a  foreign  hotel  are  probably 
by  no  means  cheerful ;  but  even  now  he  has  not  gone  through  the 
most  trying  time,  which  is  that  of  departure,  especially  after  a  stay 
of  several  days.  He  has  paid  a  somewhat  exorbitant  bill,  which 
has  included  a  considerable  charge  for  attendance  and  for  porterage, 
but  he  finds  that  every  servant  in  the  house  who  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  him  expects  a  fee.  A  groom  of  the  chambers  and  one 
or  two  chambermaids  glare  at  him  on  the  upper  floor,  and  down¬ 
stairs  he  linds,  besides  the  head-porter  who  really  is  entitled  to 
something,  the  luggage-porters  and  the  coffee-room  waiters  in  a 
strong  phalanx.  It  is  true  that  nobody  asks  for  anything,  but 
foreign  servants  have  learnt  the  lesson  which  their  brethren  in 
English  country  houses  took  to  heart  long  ago,  that  the  mute 
appeal  is  the  most  effective.  Perhaps  the  traveller  is  firm  and 
does  not  yield  ;  but  if  he  has  the  required  resolution,  he  still  goes 
away  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that,  after  paying  amply  for 
everything,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  shabby  fellow. 

The  recollections  of  many  wanderers  will  tell  them  that  this  is 
no  fancy  picture  of  the  woes  of  a  foreign  hotel ;  some  would 
perhaps  add  that  there  is  a  worse  evil  than  any  of  those  which 
have  been  described — namely,  the  very  high  prices  which  are  now 
so  commonly  charged.  But  to  this  the  innkeeper  might  fairly 
make  answer  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  market  value  ;  that  he 
charges  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  what  he  provides,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  merchant  charges  the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  his 
goods,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  man  to  make  less 
money  than  that  which  can  legitimately  be  made  in  his  trade. 
Such  an  answer  would  not  be  unreasonable ;  but  surely  the  inn¬ 
keeper,  charging  highly  and  realizing  an  enormous  profit,  might 
treat  his  customers  fairly,  and  this  he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
do.  W  hat,  for  instance,  can  exceed  the  discomfort  which  has 
been  referred  to,  caused  by  the  single  doors  of  communication 
between  all  the  bedrooms  ?  People  often  have,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  to  hear  all  the  conversation  of  their  neighbours,  and  to 
converse  themselves  with  the  knowledge  that  every  word  they 
utter  can  be  overheard.  Double  doors  would  remedy  the  evil ;  but 
where  are  they  to  be  found?  Then,  to  name  another  evil,  could  not 
the  innkeeper,  as  a  mere  matter  of  mercantile  prudence,  be 
content  with  ioo  or  150  per  cent,  profit  on  his  wine,  and 
at  this  rate  of  gain  supply  his  guests  fairly  well  ?  He  assuredly 
does  not  do  so ;  but  perhaps  here  greed  has  defeated  itself. 
The  marked  abstinence  with  regard  to  wine  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  at  anyr  Continental  table-d’hote  is  to  be  in  part  attributed 
to  the  dearness  and  badness  of  what  is  supplied,  and  the  amity 
and  dyspeptic  Englishman  who  linds  himself  greatly  better"  after 
six  weeks  abroad  probably  owes  much  of  his  improved 
condition  to  the  short-sighted  avarice  which  has  removed  every 
possible  temptation  to  excess.  If,  however,  his  health  is  im¬ 
proved,  his  temper  is  likely  to  suiter  from  the  constant  struggle 
of  the  servants  for  fees,  which  has  become  of  late  so  great  a 
nuisance  that  some  landlords  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
remedy  it  by  forbidding  their  servants  to  accept  anything,  the 
prices  of  the  rooms  being  raised  in  proportion.  Inasmuch  as 
attendance  has  always  been  charged  for,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  latter  proceeding  can  be  justified;  and  probably  before  long 
the  servants  will  struggle  unchecked  for  fees  as  before,  while  the 
prices  of  the  rooms  will  certainly  not  be  lowered. 

For  the  barrack-like  nature  of  the  great  modern  hotel  the  land¬ 
lord  cannot  be  made  responsible.  Big  establishments  are  required 
where  formerly  small  ones  were  sufficient,  and  big  establish¬ 
ments  will  always,  despite  paint  and  gilding,  have  much  of  the 
barrack  about  them.  But,  though  large  hotels  are  now  a  neces¬ 
sity,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  homely  little  inn  of  other 
days,  with  its  genial  landlord  who  made  it  a  point  to  know  each 
of  his  guests,  and  did  not  consider  them  as  merely'  so  many  num¬ 
bers.  As  it  is,  in  the  cold  grandeur  of  the  huge  modern  edifice, 
the  traveller  is  made  painfully  aware  after  a  time  that  he  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  prey,  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him,  and 
that,  _  from  the  stately  manager  to  the  luggage  varlet,  all  are 
thinking  merely'  of  how  much  money  they  can  get  out  of  him. 


FREE  KIRK  ULTRAMOXTANISM. 

TT  is  a  trite  proverb  that  extremes  meet,  but  one  which  is  con- 
-L  stantly  receiving  fresh  and  unlooked  for  illustrations.  That 
there  is  much  in  common  between  the  extreme  forms  of  Ultra- 
montanism  and  of  Protestantism  will  hardly  be  denied,  though 
neither  party  would  be  willing  to  admit  so  unwelcome  a  parallel. 


More  than  one  modern  writer  has  specially  emphasized  this  point 
in  relation  to  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  Mr.  Buckle  in  a  well- 
:  known  passage  draws  out  the  “  striking  similarity”  between  Sj  'in 
\  and  Scodand  in  superstition,  bigotry,  and  intolerance.  “  Both 
nations,"  he  insists,  “  have  alkwed  their  clergy  to  exercise  immense 
sway,  and  both  have  submitted  their  actions,  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
sciences,  to  the  authority  of  the  Ohurch.”  Elsewhere  he  compares 
Scotland  and  Sweden  for  bigotry',  superstition,  contempt  for  the 
religion  of  others,  and  an  habitual  spirit  of  persecution.  Mr. 
Lecky  in  the  same  way  points  out  that  “  Protestantism  has 
persecuted  not  so  atrociously  but  quite  as  generally  as  Catholicism,” 
and  he  adds  that  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  triumph  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland  was  a  very  severe  law  for  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  worship.  John  Knox  maintained  that  those  guilty  of 
“  idolatrie  ” — which  included  “the  whole  rabble  of  the  Papistical 
clergie  ” — ought  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Presbyterians  urged  the 
Parliament  in  1648  to  punish  with  perpetual  imprisonment  “  all 
who  taught  Popish,  Arminian,  Antinomian,  Baptist,  or  Quaker 
doctrines,”  or  otherwise  denied  “  the  fundamentals  ”  of  Christi¬ 
anity'.  Even  the  gentle  and  tolerant  Baxter  denounced  universal 
toleration  as  “  soul-murder,”  for,  inasmuch  as  “  Popery,  Mahomet¬ 
anism,  infidelity  and  heathenism  arc  the  way  of  damnation,”  the 
liberty  to  preach  and  practise  these  systems  “  is  the  way'  to 
men's  damnation.”  There  is  not  much  to  choose  in  this  matter 
between  a  Torquemada  and  a  Mucklewrath.  Their  theology  in 
most  respects  may  be  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  but  the  duty  of 
imposing  it  at  the  sword’s  point  is  a  theological  tenet  which  they  hold 
in  common.  We  are  far  of  course  from  meaning  to  insinuate  that 
such  a  doctrine  is  advocated — personal  eccentricities  apart — by  the 
most  fervent  Puritan  or  Ultramontane  of  the  present  day.  But 
the  illustration  it  affords  of  their  common  sympathies  may  help  to 
explain  a  remarkable  document  issued  last  week  by  a  section 
of  the  Free  Kirk  ministers,  which  shows  that  on  a  very  broad 
question  of  principle — the  due  relations  of  Ohurch  and  State— the 
Free  Kirk  virtually  echoes  the  claims  of  the  Vatican.  All 
theories  of  Church  and  State  are  indeed,  “  in  the  abstract,”  to  use 
a  favourite  Scotch  phrase,  reducible  to  three.  Either  the  Church 
must  be  supreme  over  the  State,  or  the  State  supreme  over  the 
Church,  or  the  two  powers  must  be  independent  of  one  another. 
But  there  is  this  practical  difficulty  about  the  third  alternative,  of 
“  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,”  that  the  interests  or  pretensions 
of  the  rival  authorities  are  constantly  coming  into  collision,  and, 
as  there  is  no  third  party'  to  arbitrate  between  them,  one  or  the 
other  must  necessarily  prevail.  And  hence,  unless  some  modus 
viuendi  can  be  established  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  the  three 
theories  are  in  practice  reduced  to  two.  Not  of  course  that 
either  theory'  is  usually  affirmed  in  so  many  words,  but  that  one 
or  the  other  claimant  asserts  its  superiority  in  act,  in  the  last 
resort.  The  Scottish  Establishment  has  always  in  terms  repudiated 
the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  Free  Kirk  broke  off  from  it  more 
than  thirty  years  ago  because  it  considered  the  famous  Auchter- 
arder  case  to  involve  a  virtual  submission  to  that  supremacy. 

The  controversy  has  now  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  two  or  three  years  ago  Parlia¬ 
ment  abolished  lay  patronage  in  the  Established  Kirk,  thereby 
removing  the  original  grievance  which  led  to  the  disruption.  It 
was  hoped  by  many  that  a  measure  which  at  the  time  would 
certainly'  have  averted  the  breach  would  even  now  heal  it.  Why 
should  not  the  two  Churches,  which  do  not  profess  to  differ  in 
a  single  iota  of  doctrine,  reunite  their  forces,  when  the 
one  cause  of  separation  was  removed  ?  To  be  sure,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life,  friends  who  have  quarrelled  are  not  always  reconciled 
when  the  ground  of  quarrel  is  removed.  But  here  are  two  great 
religious  bodies,  agreeing  in  all  their  doctrines,  and  whose  division 
materially  weakens  what  both  alike  must  consider  to  be  the  cause  of 
true  religion  in  [Scotland.  There  was,  we  are  aware,  an  earlier 
schism  which  has  never  yet  been  healed,  but  the  “  United  Presby¬ 
terians  ”  separated  from  the  Establishment  on  a  question  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  holding — with  most  English  Dissenters — the  union  of 
Church  and  State  to  be  absolutely  unlawful.  The  Free  Kirk  on 
the  contrary  declares  the  union  of  Church  and  State  to  be  the  only' 
right  and  normal  condition  of  things,  but  it  judged  the  terms  of 
union  imposed  or  exemplified  bv  the  Auc-hterarder  case  to  be  so  in¬ 
tolerable  as  to  compel  a  separation.  Those  terms  have  since  been 
altered  by'  Parliament,  and  altered  in  the  sense  demanded  bv  the 
Free  Kirk  leaders  of  1843,  but  the  separation  continues  just  the"  same 
as  before,  and  it  is  hard  to  show  that  the  separatists  are  not  logically 
consistent.  The  State,  as  we  understand  them  to  say,  has  abolished  a 
particular  law  which  was  objectionable,  but  it  has  not  disclaimed  the 
general  right  of  finally  deciding  in  the  civil  courts  such  cases  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  ecclesiastical  disputes  as  may  come  under  legal  juris¬ 
diction  ;  and  such  a  pretension  is  incompatible  with  the  rightful 
independence  of  the  Christian  Church.  Rather  than  admit  it,  tho 
majority  of  the  Free  Kirk  General  Assembly  voted  for  the  disesta¬ 
blishment  and  disendowment  of  the  National  Church,  whose  faith 
they  share  in  every  particular,  although  disendowment  and  dis¬ 
establishment  is  in  itself  a  national  sin.  It  now  appears  that  there 
is  an  influential  minority  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
consummation,  while  in  theory  they  quite  agree  with  the  main 
body  of  their  coreligionists.  They  cannot  accept  establishment  and 
endowment  on  the  existing  terms,  and  therefore  they  ask  not  for  dis¬ 
establishment,  but  for  terms  of  establishment  which"  they  can  accept. 
The  voluntary  principle  is  dangerous  and  unscriptural,  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  support  the  true  Church,  and  as  they  are  the 
true  Church,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  them,  and 
therefore  to  support  them  on  their  own  terms.  The  abolition  oflay 
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patronage — which  formed  the  original  casusbdli  —was  of  coarse  right, 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  further  necessary 
to  remove — and  to  remove  promptly,  or  very  “  serious  and  irre¬ 
parable  consequences  ”  will  ensue — “  all  remaining  obstacles  which 
prevent  a  righteous  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  claims  and  principles  of  the  Free  Church.''  It  is 
involved,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  those  claims  that  the 
civil  courts  shall  in  no  way  interfere,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church.  Even  the  appel  comme  (Tabus 
allowed  under  the  old  Gallican  system  in  France  is  inadmissible, 
for  no  member  of  the  Church  may  appeal  to  the  civic  tribunals 
against  any  wrong  which  he  believes  himself  to  have  suffered  in  his 
spiritual  capacity.  And  it  rests  with  the  Church,  not  the  State, 
to  rule  what  are  spiritual  matters.  This  is  precisely  the  claim 
put  forward  again  in  various  official  utterances  of  the  present  Pope. 
But  Pius  IX.  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  demanded  that 
the  alienated  endowments — say  in  Ireland — should  be  given  or 
restored  to  the  Church.  But  the  Free  Kirk  ministers  do  make 
this  demand  “  on  the  grounds  of  reason,  history,  the  Treaty  of 
Union  with  England,  and  the  Free  Church  claim  of  right.”  In  a 
word  they  demand  perfect  freedom,  as  they  understand  it,  and  de¬ 
mand  the  loaves  and  fishes  too.  And  they  hold  the  concession  of 
this  claim  to  be  specially  imperative  “  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,”  because  there  the  great  mass  of  the  people  belong  to 
the  Free  Cburch.  We  have  paraphrased,  or  rather  summarised, 
the  language  in  which  this  sweeping  requisition  is  conveyed,  but 
our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  resolutions 
passed  unanimously  last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Kirk 
ministers  at  Inverness  do  not  sustain  our  construction  of  it: — 

i.  That  while  this  meeting  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  theory  of  voluntary¬ 
ism — or  a  denial  of  the  duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers,  as  such,  towards 
true  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ — this  being  inconsistent  with  the 
word  of  God,  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  inferring 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  ;  they  also  repudiate  all  proposals  to 
devote  to  secular  purposes  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  country,  which 
they  regard,  on  the  grounds  of  reason,  history,  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
England,  and  the  Free  Church  claim  of  right,  as  belonging,  for  religious 
purposes,  to  the  people  of  England;  and  they  hold  this  view  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  important  in  the  case  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  where  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
continue  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  national  religion.  2.  That, 
while  approving  the  abolition  of  patronage,  they  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  rulers  of  the  nation  to  ascertain  and  remove  all  remaining  obstacles 
which  prevent  a  righteous  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  in  accordance 
with  the  claims  and  principles  of  the  Free  Church;  and  they  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  any  additional  delay  in  ascertaining  and  removing  these  causes 
of  evil  may  result  in  very  serious  and  irreparable  consequences.  3.  That, 
in  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions,  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
andof  the  Government  be  seriously  called  to  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  are  manifestly  necessary. 

These  gentlemen  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions.  They  have  reproduced,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  their  first 
and  second  resolutions  some  of  the  most  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Syllabus,  and  emulate  the  proudest  pretensions  of  “Popery 
and  Prelacy,”  those  twin  incarnations  of  evil  so  strongly  condemned 
in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  But  they  are  not  therefore 
to  be  charged  with  inconsistency.  Their  theology,  their  ritual, 
and  their  discipline  are  as  little  “  Popish  ”  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived,  but  their  ecclesiastical  principles  are  in  substantial 
harmony  with  the  Ultramontane.  In  the  days  of  John  Wesley’s 
most  successful  preaching  a  learned  prelate  gave  utterance  to  his 
mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  contempt  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Zeal  of  Methodists  and  Papists  Compared.  An  interesting 
work  might  be  composed  in  our  own  day  on  the  Ultramontanism 
of  Papists  and  Puritans  compared.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
Presbyterians  reject  the  idea  of  a  priesthood,  and  that  laymen 
bear  a  part  in  Church  government  in  the  Established  and  the  Free 
Kirk  alike.  “  Sacerdotalism  ”  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term  is 
not  essential  to  Clericalism,  and  lay  elders  are  apt  to  display  even 
more  of  an  exclusively  clerical  spirit  than  their  ordained  colleagues. 
If  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  neither  does  the.  chasuble 
make  the  priest,  and  Milton  was  not  tar  wrong  in  saying  “  New 
Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.”  It  was  the  express  contention 
of  the  Presbyterians  against  the  Independents  in  Cromwell’s  time 
that  the  latter  favoured  a  lax  and  tolerant  policy  wholly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  divine  claims  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  A.nd 
the  Free  Kirk  ministers  at  Inverness  last  week  were  only  following 
in  their  footsteps  when  they  solemnly  deprecated  the  alienation  ot 
“  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular  purposes,”  and  asserted  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  the  State  to  acknowledge  in  all  its  dealings  with 
religious  matters  “the  claims  and  principles  ol  the  Church.”  I  he 
significant  hint  of  the  danger  of  any  “  delay  ”  in  arranging  a  con¬ 
cordat  on  this  basis  may  even  remind  us  ol  the  more  explicit  state¬ 
ment  frequently  appended  to  Papal  Briefs  and  Allocutions  of  the 
very  “  serious  consequences  ”  sure  to  overtake  those  who  hesitate 
to  acknowledge  the  claims  urged  upon  their  attention.  And  if 
neither  Papal  nor  Presbyterian  authorities  can.  any  longer  perse¬ 
cute  heretics,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  excommunicate  them,,  this  is 
mainly  due  to  a  change  of  time  and  circumstances  which  has 
blunted  the  edge  of  weapons  freely  handled  in  former  ages  by  both 
powers  alike.  The  spirit  of  intolerance — which  is  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  many  high  and  noble  qualities — is  so  little  the 
monopoly  of  any  one  Church  or  form  of  belief,  that  it  represents 
the  meeting-point  of  the  most  opposite  and  antagonistic  creeds. 


THE  CLUB  QUARTER  OF  LONDON. 

ORIENTAL  cities  have  their  special  quarters,  where  different 
nationalities  keep  scrupulously  apart:  and  until  compara¬ 
tively  the  other  day  the  children  of  Judah  remained  after  nightfall 
under  locks  and  bolts  in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Even 
now  that  consignes  have  been  taken  off  and  barred  gates  cleared 
away,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  type  of  features  and  habits  in  the 
Ghetto  of  Rome,  the  Judengasse  at  Frankfort — which, by  the  way, 
is  being  deplorably  restored — and  the  districts  in  such  towns  as 
Prague  and  Vienna  where  the  Jews  are  huddled  together  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moldau  or  the  Danube.  Yet  we  venture  to  say  that 
nothing  anywhere  is  more  characteristic  in  its  way  than  the 
quarter  of  the  London  Clubs  which  lies  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James’s.  St.  James's  Square  itself,  with  the  exception  of  some 
houses  on  the  southern  side,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  included  in 
it.  But  the  minor  streets  to  the  eastward  and  westward  are  one 
great  straggling  rookery  of  bachelors  unattached.  Quiet  is  for  the 
most  part  tbeir  predominating  characteristic.  None  of  them  are 
absolute  thoroughfares;  few  of  them  lead  anywhere  in  particular,  and 
some  of  them  end  in  actual  cul-s  dc  sac.  The  only  disturbance  is  from 
some  passing  barrel-organist  or  wandering  ballad-screecher  who  lays 
himself  out  to  terrorize  the  inmates  into  bribing  him  to  leave  oil' 
and  move  on.  The  chief  sign  of  life  is  in  the  half-dozen  of  hansoms 
pulled  up  in  front  of  a  public-house  that  does  a  peaceful  but  lucra¬ 
tive  trade.  Yet  no  family  man  would  ever  dream  of  setting  up 
his  Penates  in  those  tranquil  shades,  and  gentlemen  from  the 
country,  when  they  bring  their  womankind  to  town,  never  think  of 
applying  for  lodgings  in  the  familiar  haunts  of  their  bachelorhood. 
It  is  a  neighbourhood  that  offers  accommodation  to  every  income, 
so  long  as  the  applicant  is  a  single  gentleman.  Yet  even  St. 
James’s  shows  unmistakable  symptoms  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
expanding  exigencies  of  the  age  and  pandering  to  our  increasing 
luxury.  We  remember  the  time,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
I  almost  everything  was  more  or  less  in  the  rough-and-ready  style. 
You  had  to  make  your  choice  between  an  hotel  in  St.  James’s 
Street  or  Jermyn  Street  and  a  very  ordinary  lodging-house.  Now 
you  may  pick  and  choose  according  to  your  tastes  or  your 
means.  First  there  come  the  hotels,  which  have  multiplied, 
and  which  for  the  most  part  style  themselves  “private.”  In  these 
you  know  exactly  what  you  have  to  expect.  There  is  a  land¬ 
lord  who  makes  his  income  very  easily,  who  has  to  defray  long 
milliners’  bills  for  the  adornment  of  his  wife  and  daughters, 
who  has  frequently  to  find  them  places  in  the  dress-circle  at  the 
theatre,  and  who  may  be  more  or  less  condescending  and  accessible. 
There  is  a  head-waiter  who  has  become  a  solemn  institution,  and 
who  has  grown  portly  on  the  tips  which  are  so  freely  lavished  on 
him.  It  is  rumoured  that  he  pays  largely  for  his  place,  and  it  is 
very  possible,  for  from  the  youths  who  aspire  to  bask  in  his  favour 
he  levies  presents  in  the  fashion  of  an  Oriental  despot.  There  is  a 
dingy  coffee-room  with  its  furniture  of  massive  mahogany  and  rich 
Turkey  carpets  that  are  worn  and  blackened  by  time.  The  bed¬ 
rooms  are  still  more  sombre,  and  they  ignore  the  modern  innova¬ 
tions  in  upholstery.  The  massive  four-post  bedstead,  with  its 
cumbersome  hangings  of  crimson  moreen,  still  holds  its  own  against 
the  light  Arabian  iron-work  ;  while  bright-coloured  chintzes  or 
cretonnes  are  an  unheard-of  innovation.  The  solid  sparkle  of  the 
establishment  shows  chiefly  in  the  silver  candlesticks  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  cut  crystal.  A  shilling  a  piece  is  the  charge  for  the 
great  glasses  of  sherry,  aud  if  you  breakfast  or  dine  “  lor  the 
good  of  the  house,”  you  find  it  decidedly  to  your  own  harm, 
so  far  as  your  purse  is  concerned.  -But  whether  you  take  your 
refreshment  at  home  or  abroad,  you  find  that  your  bill  mounts  up 
mysteriously. 

These  hotels  are  chiefly  patronized  by  birds  of  passage  or  “swells  ” 
in  the  season  ;  but  for  denizens  of  the  district,  their  counterpart  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Club  Chambers.  In  these  you  have  your  room  or 
your  small  suite  of  rooms,  which  you  are  supposed  to  iurnish  for 
yourself.  You  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  staff  of  domestics  ; 
there  is  a  porter  in  an  imposing  uniform,  who  dozes  off  and  on  in 
an  arm-chair  in  a  hall,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  coffee-room, 
where  you  may  order  your  meals  if  it  suits  you.  But  between  the 
Chambers  and  the  moreantiquatedlodging-housesis  an  infinite  variety 
of  establishments  of  all  grades.  The  quarter  has  been  developed 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  savings  of  butlers  and  housekeepers  who 
have  been  in  profitable  service,  and  especially  ol  Club  servants  and 
porters  who  have  excellent  connexions  all  ready  made.  They 
have  purchased  eligible  tenements,  pulled  down  partition  walls, 
and  piled  up  story  upon  story.  They  have  knocked  out  new 
lights,  and  put  panes  of  plate-glass  into  the  windows.  They  have 
been  unstinted  in  their  outlay  on  paint  and  whitewash,  and 
have  broken  out  in  brass  plate's  and  burnished  knockers.  You 
seldom  see  the  masters  of  these  establishments,  whose  engagements 
frequently  keep  them  abroad.',  But  for  the  most  part  they  have 
married  judiciously,  and  the  mistress  exercises  a  careful  super¬ 
vision.  The  furniture  is  light  and  airy,  and  usually  the  “  valeting  ” 
is  unimpeachable ;  even  the  bedrooms  are  arranged  somewhat  iii 
the  Continental  style ;  and  a  man  who  need  not  look  too  closely  to 
his  shillings  may  find  himself  very  comfortable  in  them.  And 
lastly,  fo/tke  gentlemen  who  are  unfortunately  hard-up,  there 
is  still  an  abundance  of  the  old-fashioned  lodgings,  where  you 
may  live,  or  at  least  take  your  nightly  rest,  in  a  decent  garret 
at  ‘kalf-a-crown  a  day.  It  is  true  that  the  identical  furniture 
which  you  knew  so  well  of  old  has  steadily  been  growing  more 
dilapidated.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  the  paint  is  renewed,  and  the 
door  is  opened  and  the  attendance  is  done  by  a  grimy  female 
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servant-of-all-work.  Still  you  are  cheaply  supplied  with  the 
indispensables  of  existence  within  convenient  reach  of  your  Club, 
and  if  you  sleep  in  a  garret  at  night  you  live  in  a  palace  through 
the  day. 

People  may  boast  as  they  please  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  capitals,  but  the  Club  life  which  is  an  institution  of  London 
offers  unrivalled  attractions  tp  the  bachelor  who  is  impecunious 
and  unattached.  If  he  has  a'ny  sort  of  pretensions,  he  is  sure  of 
finding  a  footing  somewhere.  Payment  of  the  entrance  money 
may  be  “  a  pull,”  as  Mr.  Traddles  in  David  Copperjicld  remarked 
of  his  fees  at  the  Bar ;  but  the  annual  subscription  is  relatively  in¬ 
significant,  and  it  secures  him  a  mansion  on  the  joint-stock  prin¬ 
ciple  which  otherwise  would  be  far  beyond  the  means  of  a  man  of 
twenty  times  his  income.  It  is  true  that  the  life  in  public  has  its 
drawbacks.  It  is  the  nature  of  all  animals  when  suffering  from 
ailments  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  company  of  their  kind 
and  sulk  or  mope  in  their  lairs.  But  if  the  Club-bachelor  is  sick 
or  sorry,  there  is  no  help  for  him.  Keeping  to  his  apartment  through 
the  day  would  make  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  establishment, 
giving  rise  to  all  kind  of  sinister  rumours  ;  while  the  dismal  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  den  would  infallibly  confirm  him  in  the  blue  devils. 
Yet  if  he  goes  forth  to  his  Club  he  will  be  surrounded  in 
his  melancholy  mood  by  a  crowd  of  lively  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic  acquaintances,  who  will  either  innocently  bore  him  to 
death  or  offer  him  “chaff”  for  consolation.  And  even  if  his 
health  and  spirits  are  unflagging  until  they  finally  go  with  a 
crash,  he  must  break  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  his  habits  if  he  is 
to  make  the  routine  of  his  existence  endurable.  Every  Club-man 
must  be  familiar  with  certain  members  whose  presenco  may  be 
counted  upon  all  the  year  round  more  confidently  than  that  of  the 
waiters,  who  sometimes  are  indulged  with  a  holiday.  Each  day  of 
the  year  from  January  to  December  these  men  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  places  they  have  appropriated.  How  sick  they  must  become  of 
the  little  table  where  they  daily  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dine  !  How 
weary  they  must  be  of  the  menu,  varied  as  less  frequent  visitors 
may  find  it !  The  very  patterns  of  the  curtains  and  carpets  must 
have  worked  themselves  into  their  souls ;  and,  if  they  are  sensitive, 
they  must  have  an  uneasy  feeling  of  the  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  servants.  Too  often  they  are  tyrants ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  unexacting  they  may  be,  their  invariable  presence  must  make 
them  the  hardest  of  taskmasters ;  and  they  have  doomed  them¬ 
selves  to  haunt  the  house  like  weary  spirits,  even  to  the  point  of 
dining  there  on  Christmas  Day.  A  melancholy  routine  of  this 
kind  must  inevitably  engender  dyspepsia,  and  aggravate  those  in¬ 
evitable  maladies  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir.  And  when  their 
health  begins  to  break  up,  it  is  horrible  to  picture  their  condition. 
The  doctor  may  prescribe  change,  and  recommend  cheerful 
society  ;  but  possibly  they  are  tethered  by  the  lack  of  means,  and 
at  ail  events  they  are  hobbled  by  confirmed  habits.  It  is  long 
since  they  gave  up  trying  the  country,  having  found  the  oppression 
of  it  intolerable.  Their  utmost  change  latterly  has  been  a  Sunday 
at  Brighton,  and  then  it  was  with  intense  relief  that  they  hurried 
back  on  the  Monday.  The  chief  excitement  of  their  monotonous 
lays  was  to  be  found  at  table  or  in  the  smoking-room.  But  now 
they  are  put  upon  a  regimen,  and  stinted  in  the  quantity  of  their 
:'ood.  Severe  injunctions,  under  pain  of  death,  cut  them  down  in 
the  favourite  indulgence  of  smoking.  Sherry  at  odd  times,  and 
brandy  and  soda  of  an  evening,  are  peremptorily  forbidden.  They 
have  neither  intellectual  nor  other  resources  to  console  them  under 
the  restriction  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  And,  worst  of  all, 
the  privations  to  which  they  are  condemned  seem  to  do  nothing 
towards  repairing  their  shattered  constitutions.  They  grow  more 
hopeless  and  unhappy  as  their  health  becomes  more  precarious  and 
their  frames  more  feeble ;  until,  finally,  they  perforce  are  made 
prisoners  in  their  lodgings,  and  one  day  it  is  announced  in  the 
'lub  that  old  So-and-so  is  gone  at  last. 


MUNICIPAL  DEBT. 

IMIE  growth  of  local  debt  has  for  several  years  been  attracting 
1-  the  attention  of  political  thinkers.  Its  rapidity,  the  burdens 
it  imposes  on  the  ratepayers,  and  the  directness  with  which  these 
burdens  are  brought  home  to  the  popular  understanding,  inevitably 
claimed  notice  as  soon  as  the  reform  of  our  imperial  financial  system 
was  completed.  And  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
.  o  our  own  country — indeed  it  is  even  more  marked  in  the  United 
Tates  and  other  new  communities — made  it  appear  the  more 
deserving  of  study  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  time.  The 
ruses  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of  local  debt  are  manifest  enough. 
Within  a  generation  or  two  our  conception  of  life  has  been  revo- 
:  utionized.  Only  the  other  day,  comparatively  speaking,  the  out¬ 
break  of  an  epidemic  was  regarded  as  a  visitation  from  Heaven, 
i  kich  mere  human  means  could  neither  avert  nor  shorten.  Now  it 
is  a  commonplace  even  amongst  Vestrymen  and  Common  Coun¬ 
cillors  “  that  disease  is  the  effect  of  causes  most  of  which  are  pre¬ 
ventable.”  It  illustrates  the  newness  of  this  familiar  truth  that  its 
recognition  in  legislation  in  this  country  dates  only  from  the 
first  appearance  of  cholera.  Its  fertility,  however,  has  been 
such  that  since  then  it  has  given  birth  to  a  large  body  of 
laws,  the  execution  of  which  has  necessitated  a  vast  expenditure 
by  the  local  authorities.  Since  the  Crimean  war,  for  example,  the 
Jetropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  constructed  an  entire  system  of 
main  drainage  in  London  at  an  immense  cost,  and  similar  works  on 
a  corresponding  scale  have  been  carried  out  in  most  of  our  large 


provincial  towns.  The  lighting  of  towns  by  gas  and  the  supply  of 
water  have  involved  further  heavy  outlays.  The  increase  of  wealth 
and  of  traffic,  the  unprecedented  extension  of  towns,  and  the 
improvement  of  locomotion,  have  likewise  imposed  upon  municipal 
authorities  considerable  expenditure  for  police  purposes,  and  also  for 
widening  streets,  opening  up  new  communications,  and  protecting 
buildings  from  fire.  Lastly,  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  neces¬ 
sitated  the  erection  of  school-houses  all  over  the  country.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  more  especially  of  medical  science,  has  thus  wrought 
a  vast  change  in  our  idea  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
State  and  the  individual,  and  has  resulted  in  an  immense  expendi¬ 
ture  which  was  practicable  only  because  the  burden  could  be  appor¬ 
tioned  between  existing  and  future  generations.  It  is  evident  that 
the  work  is  not  nearly  completed.  To  attain  the  object  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  alone,  for  example,  would  probably  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  sterling ;  and,  if  London  continues  to  spread  at  its 
present  rate,  to  provide  it  in  the  future  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  drawn  from  pure  sources  will  require  an  enormous  outlay. 
Even,  then,  if  there  had  been  none  but  strictly  necessary,  expendi¬ 
ture,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  great  increase  of  local  indebted¬ 
ness.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there  has 
also  been  much  extravagance,  much  jobbery,  and  much  actual 
waste.  It  is  plain  that  extravagance  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  push¬ 
ing  on  the  works  required  for  the  improvement  of  the  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  intelligence  of  the  people  without  trenching  upon  the 
fund  needed  for  keeping  up  the  country’s  position  as  the  foremost 
manufacturing,  banking,  and  trading  community  in  the  world.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  checked  with  a  firm  hand.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  hitherto  published  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  outlay.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  indeed,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  annual 
returns ;  and  his  labours  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  bear  fruit  speedily. 
In  the  meantime  a  right  use  of  the  materials  we  possess  yields 
information  not  without  value.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society,  Mr.  John  Goodier,  Registrar  of 
Stock  to  the  Manchester  Corporation,  read  a  paper  which  directs 
attention  to  the  points  in  local  finance  that  best  enable  us  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  its  actual  condition,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  brings  together  some  very  suggestive  facts. 

Mr.  Goodier  selects  twenty  cities  and  boroughs— eighteen  in 
England,  one  in  Ireland,  and  one  in  Scotland — and  shows  what  has 
been  the  growth  of  debt  and  of  rateable  value  in  each  since  1861. 
The  period  is  well  chosen.  It  does  not  take  us  back  to  an  epoch 
so  remote  that  modern  ideas  had  hardly  made  themselves  felt  in 
local  finance,  and  yet  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  show  the  present 
tendency  of  municipal  administration.  Of  the  twenty  towns, 
Sheffield  alone  had  no  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ;  it 
owes  now  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  rate  of  growth  in  its 
case,  therefore,  is  the  highest  of  any ;  but  still,  it  will  be  seen,  its 
liabilities  are  moderate.  Next  to  Sheffield,  Hull  has  the  highest 
rate  ;  but  its  debt  also  is  not  excessive,  being  considerably  under 
half  a  million.  Third  in  order  comes  Birmingham,  with  a  rate  of 
766  per  cent.,  and  a  debt  of  4,635,000/.  Salford  ranks  fourth,  with  a 
rate  of  714  per  cent.,  while  Liverpool  is  lowest  of  all,  the  rate 
being  only  13  per  cent.  Liverpool,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  had  a  debt  exceeding  three  and  a  half  millions.  The 
slow  growth  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  therefore,  does  not 
mean  absence  of  debt,  but  rather  that  it  was  already  considerable 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Taking  the  whole  twenty  towns 
together,  their  liabilities  now  amount  to  27,445,000/.,  being  an 
increase  in  the  sixteen  years  at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  the  rateable  value  had  increased  only  76  per  cent.  In 
Hull  the  rateable  value  increased  only  120  per  cent.,  while  the 
debt  grew  at  the  rate  of  885  per  cent. ;  in  Birmingham  the  rateable 
value  rose  only  59  per  cent.,  and  in  Salford  only  112  per  cent.  In 
every  case,  then,  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  the  debts  are 
secured  has  increased  very  much  more  slowly  than  the  debts 
themselves.  If  we  were  to  confine  our  view  to  this  single  fact, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things  as 
seriously  disquieting.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that,  if  cor¬ 
porations  go  on  augmenting  their  liabilities  two  and  a  half  times 
more  quickly  than  the  value  of  the  security  they  have  to  offer  rises, 
the  result  must  be  to  cause  serious  difficulties  in  the  future.  So  to 
confine  our  view,  however,  would  be  to  fall  into  an  utter  mistake. 
The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  at  the  present  moment,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  carrying  out  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  on  a  scale 
and  with  an  energy  that  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  it,  and 
set  an  example  which,  we  hope,  will  be  widely  followed.  When 
that  great  work  is  accomplished,  the  existing  debt,  already  large, 
will  be  very  greatly  swollen  ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers  will  be  augmented  by  a  penny.  The  Corpo¬ 
ration  will  possess  a  valuable  property,  which  will  let  well,  and 
the  rent  of  which  will,  in  the  absence  of  gross  jobbery  and  in¬ 
competence,  more  than  cover  the  interest  due  on  the  capital 
borrowed  to  buy  up  and  improve  it.  Clearly,  then,  it  would  be 
altogether  misleading  to  compare  the  growth  of  debt  due  so  largely 
to  this  expenditure  with  the  increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  the 
property  of  the  town,  and,  because  we  should  find  the  former  much 
the  more  rapid,  to  conclude  that  the  Corporation  was  on  the  high 
road  to  bankruptcy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Corporation  of  Man¬ 
chester  has  just  built  a  new  Town  Hall,  which  may  have  been  very 
much  needed,  and  may  effect  considerable  savings  in  salaries  of 
officers  and  rents  of  offices.  So  far  as  it  does  this,  it  is  a  prudent 
investment.  But  beyond  this  point,  it  is  purely  unremunerative 
outlay,  and  the  money  borrowed  for  the  purpose  is  a  real  addition 
to  the  burdens  of  the  ratepayers.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  two 
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examples  that,  before  we  can  judge  whether  the  twenty  towns  in 
question  have  or  have  not  been  extravagant,  we  require  to  know 
for  what  purpose  they  incurred  the  debts  we  have  mentioned,  and 
what  they  have  now  to  show  for  them. 

The  reader  of  the  paper  which  has  supplied  us  with  these 
figures  does  not  attempt  to  give  this  information  for  the  twenty 
cities  and  boroughs  whose  finances  he  has  analysed.  There  exist, 
in  fact,  no  published  data  from  which  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
to  collect  them  for  oneself  would  be  a  task  of  great  labour.  So 
far  as  Manchester  is  concerned,  however,  Mr.  Goodier  is  able  to 
give  us  the  explanation  we  require.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
property  of  the  town  is  now  2,229,000 /.,  and  its  debt  4,644,000/. 
Thus  the  liabilities  are  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  security, 
and,  moreover,  they  have  increased  in  the  sixteen  years  at  the 
rate  of  125  per  cent.,  while  the  rateable  value  has  grown  only  at 
the  rate  of  85  per  cent.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the 
Corporation  has  been  pursuing  a  reckless  course.  But  Mr. 
Goodier  reminds  us  that  Manchester  has  bought  up  its  gas  and 
water  works,  that  it  is  the  owner  of  valuable  manorial  rights,  and 
that  it  possesses  other  property.  Its  assets,  indeed,  he  values  as 
high  as  seven  millions  and  a  half.  If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the 
debt  of  the  Corporation  is  no  real  charge  upon  the  rates,  since 
the  assets  in  its  hands  not  merely  suffice  to  meet  all  liabilities,  but 
would  leave  a  surplus  of  nearly  three  millions.  This  example 
illustrates  very  clearly  the  delusive  character  of  existing  local 
statistics,  and  the  need  there  is  for  information  respecting  the 
property  belonging  to  the  various  local  authorities.  Another  poiut 
to  be  noticed  is  that  the  date  at  which  the  purchase  of  such 
undertakings  as  gas  and  water  works  has  been  effected  has  a 
material  bearing  on  the  debt.  Manchester,  for  instance,  made  the 
purchase  lobg  before  Birmingham.  The  Gas  and  Water  Companies, 
of  course,  took  care  in  each  case  to  insist  upon  receiving,  at  the 
least,  the  full  market  value  of  the  day.  But  in  towns  where 
wealth  and  population  grow  so  rapidly,  a  very  few  years  cannot 
but  greatly  increase  the  receipts  from  gas  and  water.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  works  in  Birmingham  is  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
debt  they  have  caused ;  in  Manchester  it  is  considerably  more. 
One  other  point  remains  to  be  referred  to.  It  is  that  sanitary 
and  educational  expenditure,  although  not  directly  remunerative, 
may  be  even  pecuniarily  profitable  by  diminishing  the  sick-rate 
and  mortality,  and  consequently  the  poor-rate  ;  by  increasing  the 
intelligence  of  the  population,  and  therefore  its  industrial 
efficiency ;  and  by  elevating  its  tastes  and  increasing  the  comfort 
of  its  homes,  and  thus  lessening  intemperance  and  crime,  and 
consequently  their  charge.  Nevertheless,  while  all  this  is  quite 
true,  the  rate  at  which  debt  has  grown  in  these  twenty  cities  and 
boroughs  is  calculated  to  inspire  misgivings.  Obviously  the  process 
cannot  safely  be  continued  very  long.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
for  clearly  desirable  objects,  the  benefits  seemed  may  more  than 
counterbalance  the  disadvantages ;  but,  if  pushed  too  far,  municipal 
borrowing,  like  individual  borrowing,  can  have  but  one  result. 
The  increase  of  debt  by  local  authorities,  therefore,  demands  strict 
and  vigilant  supervision. 


PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  present  show  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  if,  as  has  been 
already  said,  it  contains  no  striking  instance  of  invention  or 
imagination,  contains  at  least  a  fair  quantity  of  pictures  which 
may  be  looked  at  with  pleasure  for  the  excellence  of  their  work¬ 
manship.  Butthis  will  not  be  found  to  hold  good  with  reference  to 
the  production  which  occupies  what  is  presumably  the  place  of 
honour,  as  it  is  certainly  the  best  place  on  the  walls — “  Disbanded,” 
by  Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.  (168).  That  an  artist  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  talent 
should  have  deliberately  sent  in  this  ugly  and  staring  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  Highlander  executed  in  the  manner  of  the  “  twopence 
coloured  ”  school  is  perhaps  more  surprising  than  that,  when  it 
was  sent  in,  it  should  be  hung  in  so  conspicuous  a  place.  The 
space  which  it  occupies  would  to  our  thinking  have  been  more  fitly 
filled  by  Miss  Pickering’s  “  Cadmus  and  Harmouia  ”  (20).  Low¬ 
ness  of  tone  has  been  deliberately  carried  so  far  in  the  picture  that 
the  flesh  tints  have  a  look  of  unreality,  and  the  golden  hair  of 
Harmonia  seems  to  have  had  the  glint  taken  out  of  it.  But 
the  general  effect  of  the  colour  is  extremely  pleasing ;  the 
modelling  is  for  the  most  part  excellent ;  and  the  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  figure,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  stillness  in 
one  leg,  is  charmingly  pretty  and  tender.  One  other  figure- 
picture  in  the  exhibition,  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
also  the  work  of  a  lady  artist,  Miss  Hooper’s  “  Sleep  of  Brynhikl 
(138)  deserves  considerable  praise  for  the  bold  treatment  of 
Brynhild’s  drapery  and  mail  armour,  as  well  as  for  the 
excellence  of  the  scheme  of  colour  so  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned. 
In  other  parts  of  the  picture  it  would  seem  that  Miss.  Hooper  is 
in  danger  of  catching  some  of  the  worst  tricks  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt.  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  who  has  on  other  occasions  shown  some 
power  of  imagination  in  the  direction  of  pathos,  sends  two  pictures 
called  “Hush”  (68)  and  “Hushed”  (100).  The  first  of  these, 
which  recalls  the  manner  of  M.  Israels,  is  well  painted,  and  there 
is  something  fine  in  the  grouping;  but,  in  looking  at  the  poverty 
and  conventionalism  of  the  second,  one  may  think  that  the  painter 
would  have  done  better  to  avoid  the  not  very  original  device  of 
attempting  to  catch  the  spectator’s  feelings  by  force  of  contrast. 
This  is  indeed  a  trick  which  might  be  compared  to  the  familiar 
peepshow  of  our  youth,  in  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  flaps,  a 


street  view  or  interior  seen  in  the  first  place  by  day  suddenly 
became  a  night  view,  lighted  up  with  twinkling  lamps.  Turning 
to  landscape,  we  may  call  attention  to  M.  Leon  Lliermitte’s  “  A 
la  Fontaine”  (101),  which  is  remarkable  as  showing  how  com¬ 
pletely  this  clever  painter  has  shaken  off  the  fondness  for  dingy 
colour,  which  was  probably  the  result  of  his  constant  practice  in 
black  and  white.  The  effect  of  this  picture  is  singularly  bright 
and  attractive,  and  the  treatment  of  the  background  reminds  one 
pleasantly  of  the  method  of  Corot.  The  same  power  of  seizing  the 
happiest  expression  of  nature  will  be  expected  and  found  in  Mr. 
Boughton’s“ October”  (273),  whichhas  all  the  painter’s  accustomed 
charm  in  the  beauty  of  its  landscape,  and  hasalsothemerit,notalways 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  that  the  figures  look  as  if  they  belonged 
naturally  to  the  scene,  and  have  about  them  no  air  of  theatrical 
affectation.  Mr.  Henry  Moore’s  “  The  North  Sea  ”  (23S)  is  another 
work  which  does  complete  justice  to  the  painter's  reputation,  and 
is  especially  remarkable  for  the  daring  and  successful  treatment  of 
the  dashing  foam  which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  picture. 
Next  to  this  is  a  work  by  Mr.  Frank  Cox,  “  Drying  the  Nets  ” 
(239),  which  indicates  the  possession  of  some  power.  The  painter 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  producing  something  of  the  same  effect 
that  was  found  in  Mr.  Macbeth’s  “  Potato  Harvest.”  That  is,  he 
has  attempted  to  transfer  to  his  canvas  the  vigour  and  free  move¬ 
ment  which  give  interest  and  grace  to  a  commonplace  occupation, 
and  he  has  in  great  measure  succeeded.  The  work  is  injured, 
however,  by  unhappy  colouring.  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “  River 
Blythe”  (331)  may  be  noticed  for  its  charming  feeling,  and  Mr. 
Ilelmick’s  “The  Botanist”  (345)  for  its  quiet  humour.  Mr. 
Marks’s  “Decorative  Panel — Storks ”(80)  is,  however,  the  most 
striking  instance  of  pictorial  humour  in  the  Gallery.  The  half- 
dignified,  half-pedantic  expression  and  bearing  of  the  birds  has 
been  caught  with  rare  skill,  and  rendered  with  finished  execution. 
Among  the  works  of  sculpture  are  M.  Dalou’s  charming- 
terra-cotta  figure  “Liseuse”  (454),  and  two  clever  figures, 
also  in  terra-cotta,  “Sculpture  and  Painting”  (456,  458),  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins.  On  the  screen  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory  ex¬ 
hibits  two  pictures  (429,  441)  of  which  the  subjects  are  trivial 
enough,  but  which  derive  importance  from  the  strength  of  the 
execution.  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  “  Kitchen  Garden  ”  (435)  is 
remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
sky. 

The  Water-Colour  Exhibitions  may  perhaps  attract  more  than 
usual  notice  at  this  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  opaque 
colour  in  water-colour  pictures.  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  has  lately 
written  to  the  Times  in  a  sense  strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of 
body-colour,  and  has  cited  the  opinion  of  Turner  to  support  his 
view ;  although  he  admits  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Turner 
“  occasionally  used  opaque  colour  when  making  rapid  sketches  and 
studies  on  tinted  paper.”  That  the  great  painter  should  have 
employed  body-colour  only  in  this  way  is  a  little  curious,  because 
it  was,  we  imagine,  just  when  water-colour  painters  began  to 
attempt  more  than  mere  sketches  that  they  found  the  use  of  opaque 
colour  convenient.  It  was  discovered  that,  to  give  a  more  complete 
realization  of  nature’s  aspect  than  could  be  conveyed  in  a  sketch, 
it  was  desirable  to  employ  a  material  capable  of  lending  itself  to  a 
more  solid  expression  than  could  be  got  from  the  transparent  tints 
which  alone  were  at  first  employed  by  water-colour  painters.  In 
fact,  the  recent  history  of  water-colour  art  shows  a  gradual 
progress  from  mere  sketching  to  a  completer  rendering  of  the  sub- 
i  ject ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  certain  water-colour  artists, 

|  among  whom  may  be  specially  noticed  the  late  Mr.  Walker  and 
Mr.  Rinwell,  made  the  constant  use  of  body  colour  a  stepping- 
stone,  so  to  speak,  to  the  cultivation  of  oil-painting.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  prove  that  Mr.  Horsley  is  mistaken  in  think¬ 
ing  that  the  two  arts  of  water-colour  and  oil-painting  should  be 
kept  completely  distinct  as  far  as  their  technical  means  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  lately  there  have  been  many 
signs  of  their  becoming  in  a  manner  blended.  For  instance, 
probably  only  asmall^proportion  of  the  spectators  who  admired  Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s  pictures  of  “ Temperance ”  and  of  “Merlin”  in  the 
summer  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  were  aware  that  in 
each  a  different  method  had  been  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  “  Temperance  ”  was  painted  in  water-colours  and 
“  Merlin  ’  in  oils — a  fact  which  would  seem  to  show,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  methods  must 
be  purely  arbitrary,  and,  on  the  other,  that  painters  of  the  present 
day  who  start  with  water-colours  are  likely  to  find  out  that 
they  can  produce  the  effects  which  they  desire  more  readily  and 
conveniently  by  the  employment  of  oils.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
question  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  forward  the  example  of 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  whose  water-colour  works,  in  which  body- 
colour  is,  we  believe,  never  employed,  are  in  their  way  as  perfect 
as  his  oil-painting.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  in  these  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  does  not  attempt  any  great  variety  of  aerial  effect, 
which  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  opaque  colour  is  useful.  As 
to  the  endurance  of  body-colour,  that  is  likely  for  some  time  to 
remain  a  vexed  question.  Meanwhile,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
reaction  against  its  use  may  be  seen  at  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-Colours,  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory’s  “  Head  of  St.  George  ” 
(256),  in  which  the  high  lights  are  obtained  by  exposing  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  instead  of  putting  on  opaque  colour.  The 
work  has  many  fine  qualities,  but  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
taken  attempt  at  an  effect  which  might  have  been  produced  with 
greater  success  and  ease  in  an  oil-painting.  The  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  of  water-colours  can  hardly  be  suited  to  the  bold,  not  to 
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say  coarse,  treatment  to  which  they  are  here  subjected.  Much 
the  same  criticism  might  be  made  on  Mr.  Herkomer  s  “  A 
Hunter”  (165),  to  which  we  much  prefer  the  same  painter’s 
“  A  Study'”  (246)  of  a  child’s  head,  which  is  extremely  pretty. 
Among  the  works  of  other  well-known  painters,  Mr.  J.  I). 
Linton’s  “  Hesitation  ”  (82)  is  remarkable  for  its  admirable 
management  of  colour  and  drapery.  The  same  peculiar 
hue  of  yellow  which  prevails  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Linton's 
has  been  treated  with  much  grace  and  cleverness  by  Mr. 
Bale  in  “  Choosing  the  Necklace”  (186)  and  “  A  Pleasant  Shade  ” 
(204).  M.  Israels’s  “  A  Peasant’s  Home”  (168)  is  a  tender  and 
poetical  study  in  a  low  tone  of  colour. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  Mr. 
A.  II.  Marsh,  who  has  much  of  M.  Israels’s  peculiar  power,  ex¬ 
hibits  among  other  works  “  Pishing  Boats  Returning  ”(340),  which 
has  great  strength  of  perception  and  execution.  Various  works  of 
Miss  Clara  Montalba  show  a  considerable  improvement,  specially 
in  the  painter’s  rendering  of  water.  Among  them  we  may  direct 
special  attention  to  “  A  Regatta — Venice  ”  (85),  in  which  a  sin¬ 
gularly  bold  and  brilliant  effect  is  produced,  and  in  which 
the  notion  of  distance  is  admirably  conveyed.  Mr. 
W.  Matthew  Hale  contributes  several  studies  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  tine  effect  produced  by  completely 
simple  and  unaffected  means.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  “  Off  the  Coast  of  Scotland”  (241),  where  the  cloud 
effect  could  scarcely  be  improved.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  this  year 
has  only  five  pictures,  all  of  which  are  in  his  well-known  style, 
and  the  best  of  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  “A  Mountain  Maiden  ” 
(195).  Among  the  landscapes,  perhaps  the  most  completely 
pleasing  is  Mr.  J.  W.  North's  “  Land  of  Argyll  ”  (282).  Mr. 
North  has  what  may  be  called  a  poetical  eye  for  scenery,  and  has 
the  skill  so  to  catch  on  his  paper  the  effect  produced  upon  his  own 
mind  that  its  beauty  shall  appeal  to  the  spectator  of  his  work  as 
clearly  as  it  must  have  done  to  himself  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
Boyce  sends  several  architectural  studies  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  marked  by  his  peculiar  merits.  Other  works  of  various 
degrees  of  importance,  including  Mr.  Alma-Tadema’s  charming 
‘‘  Flora  ”  (394),  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  examine  for  them¬ 
selves. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  THE  PRINCE  CONSORT.* 

MR.  MARTIN’S  work  increases  in  interest  with  Prince 
Albert's  advance  in  experience,  in  knowledge,  and  in  influ¬ 
ence.  The  pupil  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  joined 
on  terms  of  equality  in  the  councils  of  their  successors.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  pleasant  impression,  though  not  to  the  merit, 
of  Mr.  Martin’s  second  volume  consisted  in  the  record  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  collision  between  the  Crown  and  its  ablest  Minister.  In 
the  quarrel  with  Lord  Palmerston  the  Prince  Consort  was,  almost 
for  the  first  and  last  time  during  his  short  career,  not  wholly  in  the 
right.  His  feeling  of  resentment,  though  it  survived  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion,  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  constitutional 
practice,  or  with  the  interest  of  the  country  and  the  Queen.  Only 
twelve  months  intervened  between  the  summary  dismissal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  return  to  office  as  a  member  of  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  Cabinet.  Two  years  later  he  was  both  accepted  by 
the  Queen  as  Prime  Minister  and  loyally  supported  in  his 
conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  subsequent  negotiations.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Queen  gratified  Lord  Palmerston 
by  conferring  on  him  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  but  he  was 
never  admitted  to  the  personal  intimacy  and  confidence  which 
were  enjoyed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord 
Clarendon.  The  present  volume,  containing  the  history  of 
1854,  1855,  and  1856,  includes  the  period  of  the  Crimean 
War.  As  the  Prince  took  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  administrative  action,  the  work  necessarily  assumes  a 
more  historical  character,  and  devotes  less  room  to  biographical 
details.  While  he  properly  avoids  controversy,  Mr.  Martin  inci¬ 
dentally  refutes  charges,  now  almost  forgotten,  which  were  urged 
against  the  Prince  Consort  in  his  lifetime.  Of  the  accusation  of 
excessive  interference  in  the  conduct  of  public  business,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  as  the  natural  representative  of  the  Sovereign, 
he  rightly  acknowledged  and  with  untiring  diligence  dis¬ 
charged  the  duty  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  On  all  important 
occasions  he  expressed  the  opinions  of  the  Queen  to  the  Minister 
of  the  day,  often  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  service.  At 
the  same  time  he  recognized  in  theory  and  practice  the  right  of  the 
responsible  Government  to  form  an  ultimate  decision.  After  1851 
the  Crown  had  no  distinct  objects  of  its  own  which  could  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  the  Ministers.  The  delicate  and  abstruse  doc¬ 
trine  of  constitutional  government,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
Englishmen  to  be  a  creed  of  divine  and  universal  obligation,  has 
never  been  illustrated  with  so  near  an  approach  to  ideal  perfection 
as  during  the  time  when  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers  administered  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

Some  of  those  who  remember  the  gossip  and  the  clamour  of 
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tliree-and-twenty  years  ago  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Prince  was  the  most  earnest,  most  consistent,  and  most  resolute 
promoter  of  the  Crimean  War.  The  cynical  proposition  that 
calumnies  are  always  true  contains  in  most  cases,  like  paradoxes  in 
general,  a  certain  admixture  of  truth ;  but  the  suspicions  and 
rumours  which  throughout  the  war  partially  impaired  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Prince  Consort  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
was  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke ;  and  there  was  no  fire  underneath.  The 
German  patriotism  and  the  dynastic  sympathies  which  were  rightly 
imputed  to  the  Prince  took  the  form  of  indignation  against  the 
subserviency  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  domineering  kinsman  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  personal  relations  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  had  a  salutary  effect  in  controlling  the  frequent  vacillations 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  was  himself  more  earnest  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  war  than  any  other  Frenchman.  As  Prince  Albert 
once  wrote,  the  Emperor  always  talked  of  evacuating  the  Crimea 
if  an  English  or  French  battery  was  silenced,  and  if  a  Russian 
redoubt  was  taken  he  began  to  dream  of  a  march  on  Moscow. 
The  present  revival  of  Russian  aggression  will  probably 
add  a  special  and  temporary  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  most  authentic  materials  which  have  been  supplied 
for  the  history  of  the  war.  The  story  contains  many  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons,  and  many  painful  contrasts  between  the  patriotic 
unanimity  of  1855  and  the  hesitations  and  mutual  reproaches  of 
1877  ;  yet  Mr.  Martin  is  scarcely  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
concurrence  of  events  which  will  perhaps  for  a  time  and  in  some 
instances  degrade  his  history  in  vulgar  estimation  to  the  level  of 
a  party  pamphlet.  The  inconvenience  is  only  temporary,  for  the 
book  will  long  survive  the  passions  and  altercations  of  the  hour. 
The  purpose  of  the  work,  if  a  biograph}-  may  be  said  to  have  a 
purpose  in  illustrating  the  character  of  its  subject,  is  frilly  accom¬ 
plished.  The  vindication  of  the  Prince  Consort  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  preferred  any  consideration  to  the  welfare  and  honour  of 
the  English  Crown  and  nation  is  absolutely  complete.  Another 
delusion,  which  dates  from  a  later  time,  may  also  be  dispelled  by 
the  publication  of  contemporary  records.  Notwithstanding  the 
statements  of  popular  orators,  no  war  was  ever  more  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  nation  than  that  which  has  taken  its  name  from  the 
Crimea ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  con¬ 
tinued  or  increased  to  its  close.  The  attacks  on  the  Government 
were  founded  either  on  a  doubt  of  the  earnestness  of  some  of  the 
Ministers  or  on  the  disasters  w-hick  were  naturally  attributed  to 
their  incompetence.  The  suspicion  of  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  national  policy  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  unfounded,  though  none  of  them  can  be  charged 
with  wilful  neglect  in  their  administrative  capacity.  “  Lord 
Aberdeen,”  the  Prince  wrote  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
“  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  the  situation  ;  the  war  is  in  his  eyes 
‘  like  a  civil  war,  a  war  between  England  and  Scotland.’  ” 
Mr.  Gladstone  avowed  as  one  of  his  motives  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  by  taxation,  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  war  disagreeable 
and  unpopular.  Lord  John  Russell  was  occupied  with  intrigues 
for  supplanting  Lord  Aberdeen  that  he  might  resume  his  former 
post ;  and,  of  the  chief  Ministers,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Clarendon  almost  alone 
shared  the  resolution  of  the  country  and  the  Court.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  Government,  though 
not  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  ambition,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham  at  once  engaged  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  an  elo¬ 
quent  defence  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  conduct  of  Russia  during 
the  Vienna  negotiations,  the  Prince  Consort  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  expected  to  express  the 
same  opinions  in  the  House  of  Lords.  “  The  line,”  he  said, 
“  which  your  friends  and  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  have  taken  about  the  war  question  has  caused 
the  Queen  and  myself  great  anxiety,  both  on  account  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs  and  on  their  own  account.”  As  he  justly 
remarked,  such  declarations  as  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered 
all  chance  of  honourable  peace,  without  fresh  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure,  impossible  by  giving  new  hope  and  spirit  to  the 
enemy.  Such  language  “  must  appear  to  many  as  unpatriotic  in 
any  Englishman,  but  difficult  to  explain  on  the  part  of  statesmen 
who  have  up  to  a  very  recent  period  shared  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  measures  of  the  war,  and  that  have  led  to  the  war.”  He 
added  that  persons  who  had  been  publicly  suspected  and  falsely 
accused  of  having  by  their  secret  hostility  to  war  led  to  all  the 
disasters  of  the  campaign  “  now  would  seem  to  exert  themselves  to 
prove  the  truth  of  these  accusations,  and  (as  Americans  would  say) 
to  realize  the  whole  capital  of  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the 
authors  of  our  misfortuues  whom  the  public  has  for  so  long  a  time 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  discover.”  Before  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  John  Russell  was 
obliged  to  resign  office  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  he 
had,  as  Plenipotentiary  at  Vienna,  agreed  to  the  terms  of  peace 
which  he  afterwards  indignantly  denounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  cannot  therefore  be  known  whether  the  appeal  of 
the  Prince  would  have  affected  the  conduct  of  the  Minister 
whom,  above  all  others,  he  respected  and  esteemed.  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen’s  avowed  repugnance  to  the  war  had  been  one  of  its  principal 
causes ;  but  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office  he  did  his  best  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  With  disinterested  patriotism 
he  facilitated  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  Government ; 
but  when  the  illusory  negotiations  of  Vienna  seemed  to  render  a 
settlement  possible,  Lord  Aberdeen’s  paramount  love  of  peace 
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prevailed  over  a  just  appreciation  of  tlie  honour  and  interests  of 
the  country. 

The  Prince  Consort  would  not  lightly  have  placed  himself  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Aberdeen;  and  a  stronger  proof  of  the  just 
confidence  which  he  had  now  acquired  in  his  own  powers  and  in 
his  position  was  afforded  hy  the  reproofs  which  he  holdly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  even  on  one  occasion  to  King 
Leopold.  Early  in  1854  the  Q,ueen,  in  a  letter  composed  hy  the 
Prince,  replied  to  a  private  declaration  hy  the  King  of  Prussia  of 
his  determination  to  preserve  complete  neutrality,  that,  if  such 
language  had  fallen  from  the  King  of  Hanover  or  the  King  of 
Saxony,  she  could  have  understood  it ;  hut  that  she  had  always 
regarded  Prussia  “  as  one  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  which  since 
the  Peace  of  1S15  have  been  the  guarantors  of  treaties,  the 
guardians  of  civilization,  the  champions  of  right,  and  the  ultimate 
arbitrators  of  nations.”  In  declining  to  fulfil  the  corresponding 
duties,  the  King  seemed  to  abdicate  his  position.  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  written  in  his  own  name,  the  Prince  expressed  still  more 
frankly  his  opinion  of  the  timid  and  servile  policy  which  had  ren¬ 
dered  a  European  war  possible.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  that  the 
King  had  not  made  an  official  demand  which  he  had,  however, 
informally  suggested  as  to  the  English  operations  in  the  Baltic. 
The  Prince  sketched  the  refusal  which  would  have  formed  the 
answer  of  the  English  Government,  and  he  added : — “  In  this  your 
Majesty  will  no  doubt  find  an  outburst  of  the  unfortunate  animo¬ 
sity  of  English  diplomacy  to  your  person  of  which  you  complain. 
I  should  not  be  dealing  with  you  as  a  true  friend  were  I  not 
frankly  to  avow  that  the  animosity  does,  in  fact,  exist,  not  merely, 
however,  in  English  diplomacy,  hut  in  the  English  nation,  the 
French  nation,  and  also,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  German.”  The  conduct  and  character  of  Frederick 
William  IV.  during  the  later  years  of  his  reign  were  never  noticed 
hy  the  Prince  except  with  contempt  and  indignation ;  yet  at  this  very 
time  he  was  incessantly  accused  of  courtly  subservience  to  dynastic 
German  pretensions.  During  the  negotiations  for  peace  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  consistently  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Prussia  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations,  though  by  that  time  the  King’s  nephew, 
now  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  was  betrothed  to  the  Princess 
Loyal  of  England.  It  must  have  been  painful  to  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  to  answer  with  just  and  severe  criticism  a  letter  from  King 
Leopold,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  grateful  affection. 
Even  Leopold’s  sagacity  had  not  wholly  secured  him  against  the 
influence  which  Russia,  as  the  supposed  protector  of  kings  against 
their  subjects,  then  exercised  in  all  the  Continental  Courts.  The 
King  complained  “  with  unmistakable  bitterness  of  the  French 
alliance,  which  you  (King  Leopold)  call  ‘  uppermost  in  every¬ 
thing.’  And  so  it  is,  simply  because  France  is  our  only  ally.” 
It  was  conceivable,  he  admitted,  that  France  might  play  England 
false ;  “  and  there  are  not  wanting  people  in  France  to  represent 
to  the  Emperor  the  risk  he  runs  in  making  common  cause  with 
perjide  Albion,  which  may  in  the  end  play  the  traitor,  and  ally' 
itself  with  his  enemies ;  but,  as  men  of  honour,  neither  he  nor  we 
can  entertain  such  a  thought  for  a  moment.”  The  manipulation 
of  protocols  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany  had,  as  the  Prince 
truly  said,  “no  other  object  than  to  make  sure  that  no  harm  is 
done  to  the  enemy.  Such  a  course  is  dishonourable,  immoral, 
leads  to  distrust,  and  ultimately  to  direct  hostilities.”  In  those 
days  there  was  no  nominal  Alliance  of  Three  Emperors  ;  but  there 
were  Berlin  Memorandums  in  plenty. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  volume  relate  to 
Napoleon  III.,  with  whom  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance.  The  Prince  Consort,  after  his 
visit  to  the  Emperor  at  Boulogne  in  the  spring  of  1854, 
wrote  a  memorandum  of  their  interviews,  which  shows  re¬ 
markable  appreciation  of  character  as  well  as  genuine  literary 
ability.  The  subsequent  exchange  of  Imperial  and  Royal 
visits  at  Windsor  and  at  Paris  resulted  in  a  friendship  which 
was  on  both  sides  probably  sincere.  After  his  attainment 
of  sovereign  rank,  LouiS  Napoleon  perhaps  never  felt  himself  so 
much  at  his  ease  as  with  the  Royal  family  of  England.  In  the 
Prince,  who  was,  as  the  Queen  gracefully  observed,  less  under  the 
influence  of  personal  feeling  than  herself,  he  found  an  intellectual 
equal  and  a  superior  in  acquired  knowledge.  In  the  memorandum 
the  Prince  describes  the  Emperor  as  quiet  and  indolent  in  consti¬ 
tution,  not  easily  excited,  but  gay  and  humorous  when  at  his  ease. 
A  few  little  details  add  liveliness  to  his  description.  The  Emperor 
could  not  understand  the  Prince’s  not  smoking.  "He  is  very 
chilly,  complains  of  rheumatism,  and  goes  early  to  bed  ;  takes  no 
pleasure  in  music,  and  is  proud  of  his  horsemanship,  in  which  how¬ 
ever  I  could  discover  nothing  remarkable.”  the  Prince  found  the 
Emperor’s  general  education  very  deficient ;  he  knew  little  of 
liistorj',  except  that  of  Napoleon,  “  which  he  had  at  his  lingers’ 
ends.”  “  lie  admires  English  institutions,  and  regrets  the  absence 
of  an  aristocracy  in  France ;  but  might  not  be  willing  to  allow 
such  an  aristocracy  to  control  his  own  power,  while  he  might  wish 
to  have  the  advantage  of  its  control  over  the  pure  democracy.” 
The  Prince  deviated  from  his  usual  prudence  by  explaining  to  the 
Emperor  the  reasons  of  his  dislike  to  Lord  Palmerston;  and  he 
also  assured  him  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  for  whom  he  saw  that 
the  Emperor  felt  great  distrust  and  dislike,  was  “  d’une  pro¬ 
bite,  et  d’un  coeur  d’or.”  The  Prince  contended  that  the  whole 
difficulty  of  government  in  France  arose  from  “  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  equality  as  an  accompaniment  to  liberty,  which 
was  in  fact  its  negation,  and  to  Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social.  ’ 
The  Emperor  said  in  answer  that  no  writers  would  for  a  long  time 
make  their  way  to  the  people  of  France.  V  hen  he  travelled  with 
the  Empress  to  Biarritz,  the  people  in  the  South  everywhere 


shouted  “  Vive  Marie  Louise !  ”  and  he  had  heard  on  a  former 
journey  cries  of  “  Enfin  voila  le  vieux  revenu.”  The  Emperor 
had  at  the  time  a  fancy  for  the  union  of  the  whole  Peninsula 
under  the  King  of  Portugal ;  but  the  Prince,  himself  closely 
allied  with  the  House  of  Braganza,  urged  sound  reasons  against 
the  project.  The  conversation  extended  to  the  liberation  of  Italy 
and  Poland ;  and  when  the  Emperor  professed  “  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  which  is  common 
with  English  statesmen,”  “  he  was  glad  to  receive  from  me  a 
general  condensed  history  of  the  whole  transaction,  and  he  was 
struck  when  I  told  him  that  both  he  and  his  Government,  as  well 
as  the  English,  had  been  made  the  mere  tools  of  Russia  on  that 
question.”  The  Prince  observed  that  the  Emperor  took  more 
interest  in  gossiping  police  reports  than  in  important  despatches  ; 
and  he  concluded  his  memorandum  with  the  acute  remark  that 
“the  Emperor’s  best  chance  is  the  English  alliance,  which  not 
only  gives  steadiness  to  his  foreign  policy,  but,  by  predisposing  in 
his  favour  the  English  press,  protects  him  from  the  only  channel 
through  which  public  opinion  in  France,  if  hostile  to  him,  could 
find  vent.”  Of  the  Ministers  and  favourites  of  the  Emperor  the 
Prince  at  all  times  entertained  the  lowest  opinion. 

In  some  letters  which  have  been  lately,  with  doubtful  propriety, 
made  public,  the  old  King  of  Hanover,  better  known  as  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  coarsely  expresses  a  dislike  of  Prince  Albert  which 
may  easily  be  understood.  He  ridicules  his  intimacy  with  “  that 
vagabond  Bunsen,”  and  “  the  apothecary  Stockmar,”  and  he  com¬ 
plains  with  outraged  delicacy  of  the  Prince’s  neglect  to  wear  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle  when  he  dined  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  of  his  appearing  in  plain  clothes  at  a  review  of  the  garrison 
of  Mayeuce.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  his  youth,  while  he  was 
new  to  a  difficult  and  ambiguous  position,  Prince  Albert  may  now 
and  then  have  been  guilty  of  breaches  of  etiquette.  Throughout 
his  life  a  coldness  of  manner,  perhaps  attributable  to  shyness, 
diminished  the  personal  popularity  which  he  might  have  enjoyed ; 
but  every  detail  of  his  life  and  every  letter  which  he  wrote  confirm 
the  belief  that  he  was  among  the  best,  the  ablest,  and  the  wisest 
of  men.  If  he  had  lived  to  this  time,  be  would  still  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age  have  been  the  first  statesman  of  Europe,  and  probably 
the  most  powerful  man  in  England.  Further  proof  is  given  by 
the  publication  of  the  present  volume  that  he  was  fortunate  in  a 
biographer  of  great  and  practised  ability  and  of  perfect  taste. 
Nowt,  as  before,  the  passages  which  Her  Majesty  has  allowed  to  be 
extracted  from  her  letters  and  diaries  are  among  the  most  valuable 
parts  of'  the  book. 


NYASSA.* 

ripiIE  interest  excited  by  the  progress  of  South  African  discovery 
JL  will  certainly  not  be  diminished  by  the  publication  of  this 
small  volume.  The  author  was  selected  by  certain  divines  repre¬ 
senting  the  Established,  the  Free,  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland  to  found  a  mission  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Nyassa,  to  be  called  after  Dr.  Livingstone.  This  diary  is  the 
narrative  of  his  journey  to  Livingstonia  and  back.  We  cannot 
make  out  the  exact  share  which  Mr.  Waller  had  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  what  he  “  revised,”  or  what  stood  in  need  of  revi¬ 
sion.  But  we  must  say  that  the  reverend  gentleman  has  left  a 
great  deal  to  be  wished  for,  and  that  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  duty  which  devolved  upon  him,  or  Mr.  Young,  or  on  both 
combined.  The  diary  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  though,  as  a 
record  of  travel  by  sea,  river,  lake,  and  land,  it  obviously 
demanded  this  treatment.  There  is  no  table  of  contents  at 
the  beginning  and  no  index  at  the  end.  The  maps  are  imper¬ 
fect,  and  several  names  are  wanting.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  show  that  the  diary  has  been  in  the  least  improved  by  its 
transfer  from  the  Navy  to  the  Church.  Possibly  the  rough  and 
hurried  notes  which  Mr.  Young  penned  in  the  short  evening  twi¬ 
light,  after  the  day’s  work  was  over  and  before  the  mosquito 
plague  began,  may  have  been  licked  into  shape  by  Mr.  Waller;  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  gentleman  that  such  a 
record  would  have  been  improved  by  method,  division,  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  However,  the  diary  is  so  full  of  incident  and  its  style 
is  so  clear,  manly,  and  unpretending,  that  its  239  pages  may  be 
probably  read  through  by  a  good  many  readers  before  the  defects 
pointed  out  are  discovered.  Mr.  Young  has  been  kind  enough  to 
give  Mr.  Waller’s  name  to  a  mountain  some  4,000  feet  high,  on 
the  west  course  of  the  Nyassa  lake.  Out  of  sheer  gratitude, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  the  book  should  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  without  such  shortcomings  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice. 

Still  this  is  a  record  of  successful  pioneering  in  a  new  field,  and 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa  besides.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  1861  spent  some  time  and  a  good'deal  of  money 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  a  'steamer  to  the  Lake.  The  idea  was 
not  abandoned  ;  and,  backed  by  ecclesiastical  influence  and  plenty 
of  money,  Mr.  Young  left  England  for  Cape  Town  and  the  Zam¬ 
besi  River  in  May  1875.  He  took  with  him  several  well-chosen 
companions  and  a  steamer  called  the  Ilalct,  after  the  place  where 
Dr.  Livingstone  died,  wdiich  had  been  tested  on  the  Thames  and 
then  taken  to  pieces.  After  a  tolerably  prosperous  voyage  round 
the  Gape,  the  expedition  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi 
river,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  hit  that  part  of  the  African  coast 
where  the  mouth  was  supposed  to  be.  The  shore  was  so  low,  the 
swamps  so  intricate,  and  the  weather  so  gloomy,  that  it  took 
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practised  sailors  some  time  to  find  out  the  bar  at  the  real  mouth  of 
the  river.  Between  the  23rd  of  July  and  the  2nd  of  August  the 
steamer  was  put  together,  a  slight  difficulty  being  that  some  of 
the  bolts  were  encrusted  with  sand  and  rust,  and  had  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  oiled.  Another  and  more  serious  mishap 
was  the  loss  of  a  boat  with  Mr.  Young’s  goods  and  clothes,  owiDg 
to  the  unskilful  navigation  of  a  black  cook,  shipped  at  the  Cape 
and  unreasonably  credited  with  some  nautical  skill.  Grain  was 
then  purchased,  canoes  and  men  were  hired  at  an  enhanced  rate, 
and  the  party,  starting  in  their  steamer  which  drew  four  feet  of 
water,  scraped  and  ploughed  over  sand-banks,  and  reached  the 
Shire  River  which  flows  into  the  Zambesi,  in  three  or  four  days. 
Here  the  difficulties  encountered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  were 
repeated.  The  junction  of  these  two  rivers  is  in  reality 
a  swampy  plain,  intersected  by  numerous  streams;  and,  what 
with  branches  that  led  nowhere  or  brought  the  explorers 
back  to  their  starting-point  on  the  Zambesi,  Mr.  Young  spent 
forty-eight  hours  in  getting  into  the  Shire,  and  only  effected  his 
object  by  the  aid  of  natives  and  by  cutting  “  an  opening  through 
a  wall  of  reeds  and  grass  extending  quite  half  a  mile.”  Readers  of 
Ismail'ia  will  recollect  that  a  similar  drudgery  was  undergone  by 
Sir  S.  Baker.  On  September  6,  after  prodigious  labour  in  the 
shallows  and  some  danger  in  the  rapids,  they  reached  the 
Murchison  Cataracts,  took  the  steamer  to  pieces,  and  transported 
it,  boiler  and  all,  in  three  or  four  days  to  an  open  part  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  again  put  together  and  launched.  This  part  of 
the  trip  took  them  through  a  small  lake  called  Pamalombe,  shallow, 
fringed  with  reeds,  and  abounding  with  hippopotami ;  but  on 
October  12  th &  Ilala  was  steaming  at  a  good  rate  along  the  waters 
of  the  Nyassa.  It  was  very  desirable  to  select  a  healthy  spot  with 
a  safe  harbour,  and  a  sandy  beach  at  Cape  Maclear  appeared  to 
ossess  these  essential  qualifications.  Here  a  promontory,  it  will 
e  seen  from  the  map,  juts  far  out  from  the  south  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  on  its  extremity  the  party  set  to  work  to  establish 
a  colony.  Wood  was  cut,  spaces  were  cleared,  and  houses  were 
run  up.  The  daily  life,  if  regular  and  monotonous,  was  full  of 
interest.  They  rose  at  daybreak,  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  and 
worked  till  7-30,  when  they  had  breakfast  and  prayers.  Then  they 
worked  again  till  noon,  when  they  dined  on  goat-soup,  rice  and 
fowls,  fish,  sweet  potatoes,  and  preparations  of  Indian  corn.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  more  work,  and  at  five  o’clock  tea  was 
served  and  the  natives  were  paid  their  daily  wages,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  strips  of  calico.  A  Scotch  doctor  looked  after  the  sick, 
and  built  himself  a  two-storied  house,  which  was  evidently  looked 
on  as  an  architectural  marvel.  Besides  this  there  were  drains  to 
be  cut,  the  steamer  to  be  kept  clean  and  ready  for  action,  and  a  log- 
fort  to  be  erected  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger  or  invasion.  As  far 
as  it  has  been  tested,  the  selection  of  the  spot  seems  to  have  been 
judicious.  Fever  was  kept  off.  The  houses  proved  water-tight 
when  the  rainy  season  set  in,  and  mosquitoes  were  the  only  plague, 
but  they  occasionally  were  far  too  serious  for  ridicule.  They  seem 
to  have  been  ten  times  worse  than  these  insects  in  India  or 
America. 

When  the  settlement  had  been  fairly  started,  and  the  cunning 
of  certain  Arabs  who  sent  spies  under  the  guise  of  labourers  had 
been  duly  exposed,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  circumnavi¬ 
gate  the  Lake.  About  the  1 8th  of  November,  1875,  Mr.  Young, 
leaving  some  companions  in  charge  of  Livingstonia,  went  up  the 
east  side  of  the  Lake  and  came  down  by  the  west.  This  part  of 
the  diary  leads  infallibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  safety 
or  comfort  there  may  be  for  missionaries  and  merchants  established 
in  well-chosen  spots  on  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  Southern 
Africa,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  looked  for  on 
those  huge  internal  seas.  The  most  terrific  gales,  accompanied 
with  drenching  rain  and  lightning,  sprang  up  at  very  short  notice, 
and  the  Ilala  was  more  than  once  in  considerable  peril.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  an  anchorage  which  was  not  exposed  to  a  tempest 
from  some  one  quarter.  Here  and  there  navigation  is  impeded  by 
rocks  and  boulders ;  the  mouths  of  large  streams  are  barred  by 
sandbanks ;  and,  at  the  north,  the  blue  lake  degenerates  into  a 
mere  swamp.  The  scenery,  however,  on  the  western  and  eastern 
shores  is  described  as  picturesque  and  magnificent  by  turns. 
Tropical  vegetation,  beautiful  sandy  bays,  populous  hamlets 
encircled  with  groves  of  plantain  trees,  large  herds  of  cattle, 
fruitful  plains  at  the  foot  of  high  and  retreating  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  sheer  precipices  that  came  straight  down  into  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Lake  and  were  streaked  with  waterfalls,  are 
very  suggestive  of  great  natural  beauty.  Game  there  was  in 
abundance ;  herds  of  antelope  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the 
strange  vessel ;  hippopotami  floundered  in  the  marshes ;  and 
elephants  swam  to  distant  islands,  and  charged  the  travellers  when 
least  expected.  Mr.  Young  professes  himself  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  how  these  latter  animals  can  uproot  big  elm  trees,  and  deal 
destruction  everywhere.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  how  the 
African  species  exerts  its  strength  ;  but  the  Indian  genus  employs 
its  trunk  for  smaller  trees  and  branches,  and  uproots  solid  postsand 
timber  of  great  growth  by  pressing  the  obstacle  with  its  forehead, 
backed  by  its  enormous  weight  of  body.  And  it  will  do  this  when 
domesticated,  at  the  bidding  of  its  driver,  for  the  edification  of  a 
load  of  sportsmen  on  its  back.  An  island  called  Chisamoro, 
about  midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  Lake,  and  nine 
miles  from  its  eastern  shore,  was  tenanted  by  a  “  hardy,  weather¬ 
beaten  colony  of  Manganjas,”  who  grew  a  little  corn,  ate  a  good 
deal  of  fish,  and  went  about  in  canoes  of  a  peculiar  make  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  mainland,  and  not  unseaworthy.  Even  these 
islanders  had  not  been  exempt  from  the  invasion  of  slave-dealing 
tribes,  who  pounced  on  them  and  carried  off  what  they  could. 


On  the  1 2th  of  December  Mr.  Y’oung  got  back  to  Gape  Maclear, 
and  we  are  not  astonished  to  hear  that  wet  and  exposure  brought 
on  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  When  he  recovered,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  an  old  acquaintance,  a  chief  named  M'Ponda,  a  childish  sort  of 
fellow,  who  was  always  craving  for  guns  and  powder  to  annihilate 
his  rivals,  the  Ma  Yiti,  and  who  was  the  proprietor  of  an  old 
musical-box  and  the  husband  of  one  hundred  and  one  wives.  After 
this  it  became  requisite  to  haul  up  the  Ilala,  which  was  managed 
cleverly  by  constructing  a  “  way  ”  of  hard  wood  and  employ¬ 
ing  rollers.  In  this  necessary  work,  in  visits  to  the  Ma  Viti, 
in"  trips  down  the  Shire  to  the  cataracts,  and  in  wearisome  and 
sickening  expectation  of  news  from  England  and  of  Dr.  Stewart  and 
his  party,  nearly  a  year  passed  away.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1876,  Mr.  Young  had  seen  his  colony  established  on  a  sound 
footing,  had  shaken  hands  with  M'Ponda,  had  paid  a  visit  to 
another  mission  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  and 
was  quite  ready  for  a  start.  He  returned,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  the  river,  to  the  Portuguese  military  station  of  Mazaro, 
where  he  turned  off  from  the  Zambesi  and  marched  across  a  plain 
till  he  reached  a  small  stream  which  took  him  to  Quilemane. 
This  place,  he  takes  occasion  to  remind  readers  and  makers  of 
maps,  is  not  on  the  Zambesi  at  all.  Here,  after  missing  the 
monthly  mail  steamer,  which  started  before  her  time,  he  got  off 
in  December  1876,  and  reached  Table  Bay  in  the  beginning  of 
January  1877,  after  an  expedition  which  he  has  every  claim  to 
call  a  success. 

This  summary  of  practical  work,  fruitful  exploration,  and 
hardy  adventure  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
moral  considerations.  Naturally  the  slave-trade  engaged  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Young’s  attention.  As  for  the  inhabitants,  they  are 
a  simple,  modest,  and  inoffensive  people.  No  cooly  bolted  with  his 
load,  failed  to  appear  at  the  close  of  a  journey  of  sixty  miles,  or 
even  grumbled  at  the  amount  of  his  wages.  The  women  are 
modest  and  virtuous,  and  no  indecent  gesture  was  seen  nor  un¬ 
clean  word  uttered.  Cruelty,  however,  is  innate,  and  barbarous 
punishments  are  still  in  fashion.  Chiefs  are  given  to  drink ;  and 
we  have  a  horrible  story  of  one  of  M‘Ponda’s  servants  who  cut 
his  wife’s  throat  because  a  witch-doctor  said  that  she  had  given 
her  husband  poison.  Slave-dealing  of  course  led  to  the  usual 
horrors ;  a  poor  woman,  who,  by  her  own  account,  had  escaped 
from  some  Portuguese  traders,  to  whom  she  had  been  sold  by 
the  Ma  Viti,  was  found  in  the  jungle  almost  naked  and  reduced  to 
a  skeleton.  On  another  occasion  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  clutched 
the  gunwale  of  the  Ilala,  and  was  amazed  to  find  she  was  free.  That 
greedy  native  chiefs  should  make  raids  on  the  villages  of  their  adver¬ 
saries  and  play  into  the  hands  of  Arab  dealers  is  not  surprising.  But 
the  author  brings  most  serious  charges  against  the  Portuguese  on  this 
head.  According  to  him,  the  authorities  of  that  nation  co-operate 
with  our  cruisers  in  suppressing  slavery  on  the  coast,  but  allow 
the  traffic  to  be  carried  on  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  The  captives  are  marched  away  from  the  sea-shore  when 
taken,  and  are  purchased  by  fierce  and  warlike  natives  who  are 
within  reach  of  such  towns  as  Tette  and  Sena.  For  this  state¬ 
ment  the  author  vouches  his  own  observation  and  collection  of 
many  facts  whilst  staying  among  the  Makalolo.  Such  allegations 
as  these  soon  get  beyond  the  province  of  the  literary  critic.  We 
recommend  the  statement  to  members  of  Parliament  who  are  anxious 
for  their  country’s  credit,  or  at  a  loss  for  a  good  subject.  Meanwhile 
it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  Mr.  Y’oung  and  his  patrons  have 
made  a  good  beginning  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  6,000 1.  Mr.  Young 
also  makes  certain  practical  suggestions  about  the  draft  of  steamers. 
It  would  seem  that  two  sorts  are  required ;  one  boat  which  should 
draw  not  more  than  a  foot  of  water,  for  the  rivers,  and  another 
drawing  four  or  five,  for  the  lakes.  The  latter  gives  great  trouble 
in  shallows  and  sandbanks.  The  former  would  infallibly  capsize 
or  go  to  pieces  in  such  tempests  as  Mr.  Young  describes.  With 
regard  to  the  elements,  some  parts  of  the  Shire  river  seem  hot  and 
stifling  and  haunted  by  fever.  But  in  some  localities  of  the  Nyassa 
the  climate  is  enjoyable.  In  April  the  maximum  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  75°.  In  the  beginning  of  June  it  was  550  at  sunrise,  and 
as  long  as  there  was  work  to  do  and  plenty  of  excitement  men 
kept  their  health.  Prolonged  idleness  and  inactivity  are,  according 
to  our  author,  the  sources  of  languor  and  disease.  YVe  take  leave 
of  Mr.  Y’oung  with  a  feeling  [that  he  has  begun  a  work  which 
will  reflect  credit  on  the  navy,  on  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  on  the  generous  merchants  who  wish  to  leave  an  en¬ 
during  memorial  of  their  countryman,  Dr.  Livingstone.  If  Africa 
is  to  be  opened  up  and  civilized  and  to  be  noted  for  something 
besides  cruel  raids  and  an  atrocious  traffic,  it  must  be  by  the 
establishment  of  centres  of  intelligence  like  the  colony  at  Cape 
Maclear.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
seems  to  be  in  earnest  in  the  suppression  of  slave-dealing  on  the 
coast.  What  remains  to  be  done  is  to  frustrate  the  vile  intentions 
of  Arab  traders  and  Ajawa  chiefs,  whom  cruisers  cannot  follow 
and  who  are  amenable  only  to  moral  ascendency  backed  by  phy¬ 
sical  force. 


GREEN’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.* 

(  Second  Notice.) 

HE  Ilistory  of  the  English  People  is  a  book  well  named.  Mr. 
Green  has  had  a  distinct  and  leading  idea  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  his  work,  and  that  idea  is  well  expressed  in  his  title. 

*  History  of  the  English  People.  By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
Early  England.  Foreign  Kings.  'J’he  Charter.  The  Parliament.  With 
Eight  Maps.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1877. 
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We  know  no  other  hook  which  is  so  truly  a  history  of  the  people — 
not  merely  of  the  people  in  the  exclusive  sense  in  which  that  word 
is  used  hy  advanced  Republicans.  Strong  as  is  his  sympathy  with 
the  silent  masses  whose  doom  is  to  labour  and  to  suffer,  Mr. 
Green  s  conception  of  the  people  does  not  include  these  alone. 
Few  writers  have  taken  more  account  of  the  share  that  the  priest, 
the  scholar,  and  the  author  have  had  in  moulding  our  national 
life ;  and,  though  hy  no  means  aristocratic  in  his  leanings,  he 
unhesitatingly  recognizes  the  great  services  that  the  leading  classes 
have  from  time  to  time  rendered  to  the  common  cause.  Thus  it 
is  no  grudging  meed  of  praise  that  he  accords  to  the  Baronage  which 
won  the  Great  Charter : — 

In  words  which  almost  close  the  Charter,  the  “  community  of  the  whole 
land  ”  is  recognised  as  the  great  body  from  which  the  restraining  power  of 
the  baronage  takes  its  validity.  T  here  is  no  distinction  of  blood  or  class, 
of  Norman  or  not  Norman,  of  noble  or  nut  noble.  All  are  recognized  as 
Englishmen,  the  rights  of  all  are  owned  as  English  rights.  Bishops  and 
nobles  claimed  and  secured  at  Kunnymede  the  rights  not  of  baron  and 
churchman  only,  but  those  of  freeholder  and  merchant,  of  townsman  and 
villein.  The  provisions  against  wrong  and  extortion  which  the  barons 
drew  up  as  against  the  King  for  themselves  they  drew  np  as  against  them¬ 
selves  for  their  tenants. 

Simon  of  Montfort,  the  hero  of  the  Barons’  War,  the  beloved  of 
the  clergy,  the  Universities,  and  the  towns,  is  among  Mr.  Green’s 
favourite  characters.  We  have  set  before  us  not  the  Earl’s  doings 
in  England  only,  hut  also  his  earlier  government  of  Gascony, 
where  he  is  represented  as  struggling  with  the  robber  nobles,  and 
doing  his  best  “  to  shield  merchant  and  husbandman  from  their 
violence.”  Like  Arthur,  he 

Clear’d  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  law, 

And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed  the  land  ; 

or  at  least  he  would  have  done  so,  if  King  Henry  would  have 
hacked  him  up.  As  however  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at 
everything,  Simon’s  conduct  as  Seneschal  of  Gascony  has  been 
recently  subjected  to  severe  criticism  hy  M.  Bdmont  in  the 
Revue  Historique.  While  Mr.  Green  evidently  concurs  in  the 
decision  he  attributes  to  the  commissioners  sent  over  to  report  on 
the  Seneschal’s  administration — “  that,  stern  as  Simon’s  rule  had 
been,  the  case  was  one  in  which  sternness  was  needful” — the 
French  critic  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Simon  showed  himself 
“ce  qu’il  futtoute  sa  vie,  imptirieux  et  actif,  plein  de  resolution,  de 
ressources,  et  exempt  de  scrupules,  en  un  mot  digne  tils  de  son 
pere,”  and  that  he  remains  “  aux  yeux  de  1  histoire,  charg'd  de 
pesants  reproches.”  The  question  is  one  which  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  some  of  our  historical  scholars  to  work  out.  Probably 
Simon  did  not  act — few  men  of  his  time  did — on  any  distinct 
liberal  principles  ;  most  likely  his  policy  was  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
kind,  and  he  may  without  conscious  inconsistency  have  been  a 
tyrannical  defender  of  order  against  the  nobles  of  Gascony  and 
a  champion  of  the  popular  cause  against  a  weak  and  foreign- 
hearted  King.  In  either  case  he  attacked  the  evil  immediately 
before  him.  Even  the  act  which  has  immortalized  him  in  consti¬ 
tutional  history  was,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  a  step  prompted  not 
so  much  by  any  deliberate  theory  as  by  his  sense  of  the  weakness 
of  his  party  among  the  Baronage.  In  the  boroughs  he  knew  him¬ 
self  to  be  strong,  and  therefore  he  issued  the  famous  writs  which 
“  first  summoned  the  merchant  and  the  trader  to  sit  beside  the 
knight  of  the  shire,  the  bar  jn,  and  the  bishop  in  the  parliament 
of  the  realm.”  A  new  feature  in  Mr.  Green’s  hook  is  the  detailed 
account  he  gives  of  the  lingering  struggles  of  the  Montfort  party 
under  the  leadership  of  the  younger  Simon,  after  the  great  Earl 
had  fallen  at  Evesham.  We  give  an  extract  relating  to  this  last 
stage  of  the  Barons’  War,  which  forms  an  episode  worthy  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart  indeed,  Scott,  if  he 
had  had  the  telling  of  the  tale,  would,  while  appreciating  it  as  an 
effective  incident,  have  been  half  sorry  for  that  triumph  of  the 
townsman  over  the  noble  which  doubtless  adds  a  zest  to  Mr. 
Green’s  enjoyment.  To  judge  by  this  specimen,  the  good  people 
of  St.  A  lbans  had  nothing  to  learn  from  noble  or  soldier  in  the  art 
of  administering  rough  and  ready  justice : — - 

A  monk  of  St.  Alban’s  who  wa3  penning  a  eulogy  of  Earl  Simon  in  the 
midst  of  this  uproar  saw  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  streets 
of  the  little  town.  In  dread  of  war  it  was  guarded  and  strongly  closed 
with  bolts  and  bars,  and  refused  entrance  to  all  strangers,  and  above  all  to 
horsemen,  who  wished  to  pass  through.  The  Constable  of  Hertford,  an 
old  foe  of  the  townsmen,  boasted  that  spite  of  bolts  anti  bars  he  would 
enter  the  place  and  carry  off  four  of  the  best  villeins  captive.  He  contrived 
to  make  bis  wa\  in  ;  but  as  he  loitered  idly  about  a  butcher  who  passed  by 
heard  him  ask  his  men  how  the  wind  stood.  The  butcher  guessed  his 
design  to  burn  the  town,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  blow  roused 
the  townsmen.  They  secured  the  Constable  ami  his  followers,  struck  off 
their  heads,  and  fixed  them  at  the  four  corners  of  the  borough. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Green’s  former  ho ok  will  remember  the  pro¬ 
minence  he  gave  to  the  Peasant  Revolt  of  1381.  It  is  a  subject 
after  his  own  heart,  and  it  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love 
with  him  to  improve  and  amplify  his  original  account.  Four  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  long  strife  between  the  town  and 
abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  which  culminated  in  an  outbreak 
worthy  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  narrative  which  we 
quote  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Carlyle's  descriptions  of 
similar  scenes : — 

At  Richard’s  accession  Prior  John  of  Cambridge  in  the  vacancy  of  the 
abbot  was  in  charge  of  the  house.  The  prior  was  a  man  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  his  day.  In  sweetness  of  voice,  in  knowledge  of  sacred  song,  bis 
eulogists  pronounced  him  superior  to  Orpheus,  to  Nero,  and  to  one  yet  more 
illustrious  in  the  Bury  cloister  though  obscure  to  us,  the  Breton  BelgabreJ. 
John  was  ‘‘industrious  and  subtle,”  and  subtlety  and  indus'rv  ton: id  their 
scope  in  suit  after  suit  with  the  burge.s-.es  and  1..1  n.i m  around  him. 


“  Faithfully  he  strove  ”  says  the  monastic  chronicler  “  with  the  villeins  of 
Bury  for  the  rights  of  his  house.”  The  townsmen  he  owned  specially  a 
his  “adversaries,”  but  it  was  the  rustics  who  were  to  show  what  a  hate  he 
had  won.  On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  day  of  Wat  Tyler’s  fall,  the  howl  of  a 
great  multitude  round  his  manor  housoat  Mildcnhali  broke  roughly  on  the 
chauntings  of  Prior  John.  He  strove  to  fly,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
own  servants,  judged  in  rude  mockery  of  the  law  by  villein  and  bondsman, 
condemned  and  killed.  The  corpse  lay  naked  in  the  open  field  while  the 
mob  poured  unresisted  into  Bury.  Bearing  the  prior’s  head  on  a  lance 
before  them  through  the  streets,  the  frenzied  throng  at  last  reached  tile 
gallows  where  the  head  of  one  of  the  royal  judges,  Sir  John  Cavendish, 
was  already  impaled  ;  and  pressing  the  cold  lips  together  in  mockery  of 
their  friendship  set  them  side  by  side.  Another  head  soon  joined  them. 
The  abbey  gates  were  burst  open,  and  the  cloister  filled  with  a  maddened 
crowd,  howling  for  a  new  victim,  John  Lackenheath,  the  warder  of  the 
barony.  Few  knew  him  as  he  stood  among  the  group  of  trembling  monks, 
but  ho  courted  death  with  a  contemptuous  courage.  “  I  am  the  man  you 
seek,”  he  said,  stepping  forward  ;  and  in  a  minute,  with  a  mighty  roar  of 
“  Devil’s  son  !  Monk  !  Traitor!  ”  he  was  swept  to  the  gallows,  and  his  head 
hacked  from  his  shoulders. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  find  fault  -with  a  hook  of  so  much 
power  and  thought.  But  we  must  protest  against  Mr.  Green's 
system  of  giving  no  references.  The  preliminary  dissertations  in 
which  he  names  and  to  some  extent  criticizes  the  writers,  con¬ 
temporary  or  modern,  upon  whose  authority  he  relies,  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful,  hut  they  are  not  enough.  In  the  former 
hook,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  cheapest  form,  one  tolerated 
the  absence  of  references ;  but  from  a  work  which  is  meant  to 
take  a  place  in  scholars’  libraries  more  is  expected.  Mr.  Green’s 
“  masters,”  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  condescend  to  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  their  statements ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
their  disciple  had  followed  the  example.  The  checking  power  of 
references  is  all  the  more  needed  because  Mr.  Green  is  not  a 
cautious  historian.  He  is  so  hot  in  the  chase  of  historic  trulh 
that  he  sometimes  rides  before  the  bounds.  A  deduction — 
one  might  almost  say  a  guess — is  often  as  good  as  a 
proved  fact  to  him;  a  probability  translates  itself  into  cer¬ 
tainty.  It  is,  we  take  it,  nothing  more  than  guesswork  when 
the  quiet  submission  of  Northumberland  to  Ecgberht  is 
represented  as  due  to  the  “  spell  of  terror  ”  cast  over  it  by  the 
descents  of  the  Northmen  upon  Jarrow  and  Holy  Island  ;  or  when 
King  Oswald’s  death  is  represented  as  having  been  incurred  i:i  an 
attempt  to  deliver  East-Anglia  from  the  Mercians.  When  Bseda 
with  honest  vagueness  tells  us  that  Oswald  and  his  brothers  were 
exiled  “  apud  Scottos  sive  Pictos,”  and  were  there  “  ad  doctrinam 
Scottorum  catechizati,”  Mr.  Green  finds  for  Oswald  a  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery  of  Iona.  Nor  can  we  discover 
in  Breda  any  authority  for  the  statement  that  Oswald’s  army  at 
Ileavenfield  “pledged  itself  at  the  new  King’s  bidding  to  become 
Christian  if  it  conquered  in  the  fight.”  The  “  via  equiti 
numquam  ante  experta,”  by  which,  according  to  Orderic,  the  Con¬ 
queror  marched  to  Chester,  becomes  in  the  modern  narrative 
“  paths  inaccessible  to  horses.”  And  we  question  if  the  words 
which  Orderic  uses  at  an  earlier  stage  of'  the  same  campaign, 
“  Illud  iter  difficulter  peractum  est,  in  quo  sonipedum  ingens 
ruina  facta  est,”  will  hear  the  sense  which  Mr.  Green  extracts  from 
them,  that  the  army  was  “  forced  to  devour  its  horses  for  food.” 
That  “  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Robert  Bruce  were  flung  into 
Edward's  prisons  ”  is  a  poetical  expression  as  far  as  the  wife  is 
concerned.  She  was  sent  to  reside  at  Burstwick,  had  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  seven  servants  and  three  greyhounds,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  go  about  the  manor.  Nor  had  Edward  III.  “  varied  the  sterner 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Calais  by  a  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  French  knights.”  Edward's  famous  en¬ 
counter  with  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  occurred  more  than  two  years 
after  the  siege.  However,  these  little  embellishments  are  trifles. 
What  lengths  Mr.  Green's  imagination  can  carry  him  may  he  seen 
in  the  following  summary  of  a  well-known  clause  of  the  Great 
Charter : — 

The  forfeiture  of  the  freeman  on  conviction  of  felony  was  never  to  include 
his  tenement,  or  that  of  the  merchant  his  wares,  or  that  of  the  countryman, 
as  Henry  the  Second  had  long  since  ordered,  his  wain.  The  mc-ns  of  actual 
livelihood  were  to  be  left  even  to  the  worst. 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Green  did  not  ask  himself  how  it  came 
about  that,  in  defiance  of  the  philanthropic  intention  of  the  Barons, 
a  felon’s  lands  and  goods  were  until  1870  liable  to  forfeiture.  The 
fact  is  that  the  clause  in  question  applies  not  to  forfeitures,  but  to 
amercements.  Mr.  Green  might  as  well  suppose  that  ’die  protest 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  against  “excessive  fines”  was  meant 
to  restrict  forfeiture. 

This  i3  not  the  only  instance  where  the  author  has  been  un¬ 
happy  in  dealing  with  law  matters.  The  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  lie  tells  us,  enacted  that  “  every  election  of  bishop 
or  abbot  was  to  take  place  before  royal  officers,  in  the  King  s 
chapel,  and  with  the  King's  assent.”  In  reality  there  js  no  men¬ 
tion  of  “royal  officers”  in  thq  clause  relating  to  the  election 
of  bishops  and  abbots.  The  election  was  to  be  made  “  assensu 
douiini  regis  et  consilio  personarum  regni,  quas  ad  hoc  faciendum 
vocaverit.”  At  p.  444  we  read,  “  The  pretension  of  the  Court 
of  Avignon  was  met  in  1353  by  a  statute  which  forbade  any  ques¬ 
tioning  of  judgements  rendered  in  the  king’s  courts  or  any  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  suit  in  foreign  courts  under  pain  of  outlawry,  perpetual 
imprisonment,  or  banishment  from  the  land.”  Now  there  is  uo 
mention  of  “perpetual  imprisonment”  or  “banishment”  in  the 
statute  of  1353,  nor  indeed  is  any  definite  penalty  assigned  for  the 
offences  denounced.  The  offenders  are  to  appear  in  the  King's 
court  to  answer  for  their  contempt ;  failing  so  to  appear,  their 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels  are  forfeit,  and  they  themselves 
are  to  be  “  imprisoned,  and  ransomed  at  the  King's  will,”  or 
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if  they  cannot  be  found,  outlawed.  Of  the  Beaufort  family  Mr. 
Green  tells  us  that  it  was  legitimated  by  a  royal  ordinance,  and 
that  this  was  “  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which,  as  it 
passed  the  Houses,  was  expressed  in  the  widest  and  most  general 
terms ;  but  before  issuing  this  as  a  statute  Henry  the  Fourth  in¬ 
serted  provisions  which  left  the  Beauforts  illegitimate  in  blood  so 
far  as  regarded  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.”  Was  any  such  statute 
issued  by  Ilenrv  IV.  ?  Mr.  Green  may  have  authority  for  his  state¬ 
ment,  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  a  confusion  between  the  original 
“  charter"  of  legitimation  granted  by  Richard  II.,  which,  as  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  assent,  and  was  entered  on  the  Rolls  ot  Parliament,  had 
the  force  of  a  statute,  and  the  “  exemplification  ”  by  Henry  IV.  of 
his  predecessor’s  letters-patent.  The  Beauforts’  case  is  that  on  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  there  is  no  express  exception  of  the  royal 
dignity.  Some  other  points  we  may  notice  here.  In  the  elaborate 
account  at  p.  325  of  Edward  I.’s  judicial  reforms,  the  division  of 
the  body  of  judges  into  three  distinct  benches  seems  to  be — for  the 
passage  is  not  clear — attributed  to  that  King.  This  is  at  least 
doubtful.  Mr.  Stubbs,  while  giving  no  decided  opinion,  says  that 
this  step  “  is  understood  to  have  been  taken  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.”  Reckoning  up  Henry  II. 's  possessions, 
Mr.  Green  says,  “Anjou  and  Touraine  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  Maine  aud  Normandy  from  his  mother.”  Now  Maine  came 
from  Henry’s  father,  Geoifrey  of  Anjou,  who  was  son  of  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Count  Ilelias  of  Maiue.  Of  King  John 
we  read,  “Outlie  15th  of  May,  1213,  he  knelt  before  the  legate 
Pandulf,  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  See,  took  it  back 
again  as  a  tributary  vassal,  swore  fealty  and  did  liege  homage  to 
the  Pope.”  As  Lingard  long  ago  pointed  out,  Pandulf  was  not  a 
legate,  and  John  did  not  at  that  time  perform,  but  only  promised 
to  perform,  homage.  Roger  Mortimer,  the  favourite  of  the  “  slie- 
wolf  of  France,”  was  not  beheaded,  but  hanged.  “  William  of 
Ooutances,”  at  pp.  184  and  185,  should  be  Walter  of  Coutances. 
“  Henry  the  Lion,”  at  p.  343,  should  be  William  the  Lion. 
Ordinary  readers  will  perhaps  fail  to  discover  that  the  place 
called  Mirabeau  at  p.  189  is  the  same  as  Mirabel  at  p.  230. 
Two  versions  are  given  of  the  Londoners’  defiant  asser¬ 
tion  in  answer  to  a  Papal  interdict,  that  “  the  ordering  of 
secular  matters  appertained  not  to  the  Pope  ” ;  but  in  the 
first  the  interdict  is  attributed  to  Pope  Innocent,  in  the 
second  to  Pope  llonorius.  In  a  well-known  quotation  from 
the  Peterborough  Chronicler,  “  devils  aud  armed  men  ”  is 
of  course  a  misprint  for  “  devils  and  evil  rneD.”  Bishop  Column 
was  no  doubt  “  Aidan’s  successor  at  Holy  Island  ”  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  Augustine’s  successor ; 
but  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Colman  was  notAidan,butFinan. 
So  it  would  have  been  better  to  describe  Hithelred's  wife  Emma, 
not  as  “the  Norman  Duke’s  daughter,”  but  as  his  sister,  her 
brother  being  the  then  reigning  Duke.  We  may  also  remark  that 
modern  French  criticism  has  ruled  that  Joan  of  Arc’s  captor 
should  be  styled  the  Bastard  of  Wandonne — misspelt  Vendone  in 
a  contemporary  document — not  of  Vendome.  The  printers  are 
probably  answerable  for  the  misguided  zeal  for  accuracy  which  has 
led  to  the  spelling  of  maletote  ( mala  toltu,  the  evil  toll)  with  a 
circumflex  over  the  first  vowel — “maletot” — as  if  it  was  formed 
from  masle,  instead  of  mal. 

With  a  little  more  care  and  caution,  Mr.  Green  would  stand  in 
ike  front  rank  of  our  living  historical  writers.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke 
he  other  day  of  the  charm  that  history  has  for  those  who  can 
.brow  themselves  into  the  past,  and  who  have  learned  to  love  the 
society  of  the  men  of  bygone  ages.  No  writer  is  better  able  than 
Mr.  Green  to  teach  his  readers  how  to  do  this.  lie  not  only  feels 
he  charm  himself,  but  he  can  make  others  feel  it. 


CONJURING.* 

CtONJURING  is  an  art  which  has  made  considerable  progress 
)  in  the  last  few  years.  In  its  original  sense  the  word  implied 
the  same  thing  as  necromancy,  and  meant  the  assumed  power  of 
■  using  the  spirits  of  the  dead  for  fortune-telling  purposes,  or  even 
h  “conjuring,”  or  calling  up,  still  more  unpleasant  ghostly  beings 
with  a  view  to  gaining  their  aid  in  subduing  the  powers  of  nature 
0  the  private  and  generally  disreputable  ends  of  the  sorcerer.  In 
i  ts  other  and  later  sense  it  meant  the  simulating  of  supernatural 
effects  by  the  aid  either  of  manual  dexterity  or  of  scientific 
contrivances.  In  both  these  senses  the  art  has  made  progress ; 
the  professional  black-art  conjuror  in  the  present  day  calls  up  his 
spirits,  not  by  reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards  and  killing  an 
infant  or  two,  but  by  inducing  his  customers  to  join  hands  in  a 
mystic  circle,  and  otherwise  incapacitate  themselves  for  observa¬ 
tion,  and  by  starting  a  Moody  and  Saukey  hymn.  The  more  honest 
white  magician  has  also  cast  aside  the  awful  paraphernalia  of  hi9 
craft ;  he  no  longer  appears  before  the  public  in  a  flowing  robe, 
and  surrounded  by  gaudily-draped  tables,  and  fearfully  and 
wonderfully-made  extinguishers  and  dish-covers,  but  presents 
himself  in  a  civilized  dress-coat,  with  no  accessories  beyond  a 
small  table  aud  a  chair.  There  is  still  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  classes;  the  practiser  of  the  black  art  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  his  audience  in  order 
to  rob  them  ot  their  money  under  false  pretences,  while 
the  other  pretends  to  do  nothing  more  than  deceive  their  senses 

*  The  Secrets  of  Conjuring  and  Magic,  or  IIow  to  Become  a  Wizard.  By 
Kobert  Iloudin.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Brofessor  Hoffmann. 
London :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1878 


for  their  own  amusement.  We  shall  not  here  speak  of  the  former 
class,  although  their  impostures,  transparent  as  they  are  to  the 
initiated  “conjuror,”  have  clone,  and  are  doing,  enough  mischief  to 
justify  serious  exposure;  but  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  art  of  “  white  magic,”  as  expounded  by  its 
greatest  modern  professor,  the  late  Robert  Iloudin. 

To  many  people  the  word  “conjuring”  conveys  no  otheridea  than 
that  of  a  few  frivolous  tricks  in  which  boxes  with  false  bottoms 
and  other  primitive  contrivances  play  the  most  important  part,  or, 
at  best,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  exhibition  of  which  the  whole  art 
consists  in  “  the  quickness  of  the  hand  which  deceives  the  eye.” 
Now  both  these  ideas  are  radically  wrong ;  mechanical  tricks  are 
certainly  extensively  employed,  and  a  professor  of  prestidigitation 
must  certainly  be  nimble-fingered  ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  modern  conjuror  depends  upon  something  quite  independent 
of  these  succedanea,  and  his  training  must  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  words,  philosophical  and  scientific. 

The  first  modern  conjuror  of  any  eminence  was  one  Pinetti,  an 
Italian,  who,  about  the  year  1783,  made  a  considerable  sensation 
in  Paris.  The  secret  of  his  tricks,  which  were  very  ingenious,  and 
for  the  most  part  new,  was  divulged  by  an  amateur  named 
Decremps,  under  the  title  of  La  Magie  Blanche  devoike ;  but 
Pinetti  adopted  an  original  method  of  revenging  himself  and 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  the  exposure.  The  incident  is 
related  by  Robert  Iloudin  as  follows : — 

At  one  of  his  performances  he  complained  that  an  ignorant  fellow,  a  mere 
impostor,  had,  in  order  to  injure  him  (Pinetti),  pretended  to  disclose  secrets 
which  were  in  reality  far  above  his  comprehension.  No  sooner  was  the  ob¬ 
servation  made  than  a  man  in  shabby  garments  and  of  disreputable  appear¬ 
ance  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  audience  and  in  very  coarse  language  addressed 
Pinetti,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  explanations  he  had  given  were  cor¬ 
rect.  The  company,  annoyed  at  the  interruption  of  a  performance  which 
had  given  them  much  amusement,  hissed  the  poor  devil,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably!  have  given  him  rather  rough  treatment,  had  not  Pinetti  interceded 
on  hia  behalf,  and  put  him  gently  out,  thrusting  a  few  crowns  into  his  hand. 
This  man  was  a  confederate.  I  he  next  day  Decremps  endeavoured  to  un¬ 
deceive  the  public,  but  the  mischief  was  done. 

Later  on  other  artists  came  into  the  field,  amongst  whom  the  best 
known  were  Bosco,  Compte,  and  Conus ;  they  depended  very  much 
upon  mechanical  tricks  for  their  great  effects,  but  worked  them  so 
well  in  combination  with  genuine  sleight-of-hand  that  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  real  success.  Compte  added  ventriloquism  to  his  enter¬ 
tainment.  About  1824  a  German  conjuror  named  Dobler  appeared 
in  London  and  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation ;  he,  however, 
retired  early  from  the  profession,  and  wa's  succeeded  by  a  French 
conjuror  named  Philippe,  who  introduced  Dobler ’s  tricks  to  the 
Parisian  public  with  immense  success.  The  names  of  these  fathers 
of  the  profession  have  been  frequently  assumed  by  conjurors,  and 
are  borne  by  several  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  in  July  1845  that  M.  Robert  Iloudin  opened  an  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  Palais  Royal  called  Soirees  faniastiques,  in  which 
ho  introduced  certain  illusions  so  novel  in  effect  and  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  they  were  produced,  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  conjuring.  The  circumstances  under 
which  this  entertainment  was  commenced  are  narrated  in  another 
work  of  M.Houdin's,andare  well  worth  noticing  here.  In  1845,  being 
then  a  watchmaker  and  mechanician,  he  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Count  de  l’Escalopier,  who,  admiring  his  great  proficiency 
in  legerdemain,  was  always  advising  him  to  put  in  execution  his 
long  cherished  plan  of  appearing  in  public  as  a  conjuror.  Robert 
Iloudin,  however,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
yet  sufficiently  prepared  with  certain  tricks,  the  real  reason  being 
that  his  pecuniary  resources  were  insufficient  for  the  undertaking, 
and  that  he  was  too  proud  even  to  seem  to  be  asking  the  assistance 
of  his  noble  and  wealthy  friend.  The  Count  at  length  divined  his 
scruples  and  wished  to  advance  him  the  required  funds;  but  M. 
Iloudin  persistently  refused  until  an  event  occurred  which  induced 
him  to  accept  the  generous  offer.  The  Count  one  day  came  to  ask 
his  advice  under  most  embarrassing  circumstances  ;  he  had  been 
robbed  from  time  to  time  of  considerable  sums,  and  although 
he  had  several  times  discharged  all  his  servants,  the  thefts  con¬ 
tinued,  until  at  length  the  members  of  his  family  not  only  felt 
alarm  at  the  presence  of  so  daring  and  unscrupulous  a  robber  in  their 
very  midst,  but  felt  their  individual  honour  in  jeopardy.  Robert 
Iloudin  proceeded  to  construct  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
to  be  applied  to  the  Count’s  private  secretaire ,  so  arranged  that 
immediately  on  the  lock  being  forced,  or  the  drawer  opened  in  any 
manner  whatever,  a  pistol  would  go  off'  and  give  the  alarm, 
whilst  a  claw  would  dart  out  and  indelibly  tattoo  the  word 
“  Voleur  ”  on  the  hand  of  the  thief.  M.  de  l’Escalopier  justly 
objected  to  the  last  part  of  the  arrangement,  on  the  ground  that 
it  exceeded  the  right  of  a  private  person  to  inflict  such  a 
punishment,  and  that  by  oversight  or  forgetfulness  one  of  his  own 
family,  or  even  he  himself,  might  receive  the  fatal  brand.  For  the 
tattooing  instrument,  therefore,  another  was  substituted,  which 
inflicted  only  a  simple  scratch,  and  the  trap  was  set.  For  more 
than  a  fortnight  nothing  occurred ;  but  at  length  the  thief  was 
caught,  and  turned  out,  to  the  Count’s  great  grief  and  annoyance, 
to  be  his  confidential  agent — “  mon  homme  de  confiance,  mon  fac¬ 
totum,  presque  mon  ami,  un  homme  que  je  tutoie  depuis  plus  de 
vingt  ans,”  as  he  himself  expressed  it.  The  Count  good-naturedly 
pardoned  the  offender,  but  compelled  him  to  restore  the  money 
which  he  had  at  different  times  stolen  and  invested,  and  which 
now  amounted  to  a  large  sum.  This  sum  M.  de  VEscalopier  in¬ 
sisted  upon  lending  to  Robert  Houdin,  and  with  it  the  latter 
opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  introduced 
to  the  public  that  marvellous  series  of  illusions  which  gained  him 
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his  'well-earned  reputation  and  a  considerable  fortune,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  which  he  gives  in  the  book  before  us. 

Setting  aside  what  he  calls  the  “  false-bottom  ”  school,  clever¬ 
ness  in  which  he  likens  to  the  musical  dexterity  required  for 
turning  the  handle  of  a  barrel-organ,  M.  Iloudin  divides  con¬ 
juring  into  five  branches  : — (i)  Feats  of  sheer  manual  dexterity. 
(2)  Expedients  derived  from  the  sciences,  and  worked  in  com¬ 
bination  with  sleight  of  hand.  (3)  Mental  conjuring,  whereby 
surprising  results  are  arrived  at  by  methods  of  analysis,  &c., 
similar  to  those  described  in  Edgar  Poe's  tales.  (4)  Pretended 
mesmerism.  (5)  The  spiritualist  medium  business.  The  first  two 
only  belong  to  the  realm  of  conjuring  proper,  although  the  more 
successful  performers  of  the  last  class,  such  as  the  notorious 
Dr.  Slade,  employ  certain  principles  used  by  the  genuine  professors 
of  legerdemain. 

In  reading  M.  Houdin’s  work  we  are  struck  not  only  by  the 
number  and  ingenuity  of  the  devices  explained,  but  by  the 
clearness  of  the  explanations  themselves,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  manner  in  which  all  rules  are  reduced  to  sound  common- 
sense  principles.  The  advice  to  performers,  with  which  he  pre¬ 
faces  his  more  technical  descriptions,  as  to  their  deportment  and 
the  general  plan  of  their  entertainment,  may  be  read  with  advan¬ 
tage  by  many  who  appear  before  the  public  with  much  more 
serious  pretensions.  The  conjuror  must  so  time  his  entertainment 
as  to  run  no  risk  of  tiring  his  audience  ;  he  is  to  go  da  plus  fort  era 
plus  fort .  making  each  trick  more  startling  than  the  last.  He  is 
to  exhibit  a  perpetual  flow  of  good  spirits,  and  a  genial  manner, 
though  never  overstepping  the  limits  of  good  taste,  lie  is  never 
to  acknowledge  a  breakdown,  but  to  make  up  for  the  failure  by 
coolness,  animation,  and  dash,  and  by  inventing  expedients  and 
displaying  redoubled  dexterity,  so  as  to  lead  the  audience  to  believe 
that  the  trick  was  intended  to  end  as  it  has  done.  In  all  that  he  says 
and  everything  that  he  does  he  must  so  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
part  he  is  playing  as  to  believe  for  the  moment  in  his  own  fictitious 
statements.  He  should  never  descend  to  affected  clumsiness,  or  to 
excessive  gesticulation  to  cover  his  operations,  but  should  rely  upon 
his  own  dexterity  and  familiarity  with  his  art ;  and,  lastly,  he  should 
always  preserve  a  quiet  and  gentlemanlike  demeanour.  We  have 
said  that  the  illusions  of  legerdemain  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  pro¬ 
duced  by  mere  quickness  of  hand.  As  the  author  says : — 

A  conjuror  is  not  a  juggler ;  he  is  an  actor  playing  the  part  of  a 
magician;  an  artist  whose  lingers  have  more  need  to  move  with  deftness 
than  with  speed.  I  may  even  add  that  where  sleight-of-hand  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  quieter  the  movement  of  the  performer,  the  more  readily  will 
the  spectator  be  deceived. 

Sleight-of-hand  is  used  in  “vanishing”  an  object — that  is,  re¬ 
moving  it  imperceptibly  from  the  sight  of  the  audience,  or,  vice 
versa,  in  producing  it  in  an  unexpected  place.  Of  course  the 
nature  of  the  operation  employed  differs  for  different  things,  as 
coins,  cards,  watches,  &c.  The  Secrets  of  Conjuring  contains  full 
directions  for  these  processes,  but  the  amateur  will  find  that  they 
are  not  to  be  acquired,  any  more  than  any  other  art,  without  longand 
patient  practice.  Other  requisites  for  the  skilful  conjuror  are  a  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  feints,  temps,  the  use  of  the  eye,  “patter,” 
and  other  matters  of  which  the  uninitiated  reader  can  have  no  con¬ 
ception.  A  feint  is  described  as  a  means  of  giving 

the  utmost  possible  appearance  of  reality  to  an  action  which,  in  truth,  we 
only  make  believe  to  perform.  Thus,  for  instance,  suppose  it  necessary  to 
place  a  coin  on  the  left  hand,  the  performer  should,  by  force  of  address,  ex¬ 
hibit  in  so  doing  such  an  appearance  of  reality  that  the  spectator  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  smallest  difference  between  the  counterfeit  and  the  real 
action. 

A  temps  is 

the  opportune  moment  for  effecting  a  given  disappearance  or  the  like,  un¬ 
known  to  the  spectators.  In  this  case  the  act  or  movement  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  temps  is  specially  designed  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
to  some  point  more  or  less  remote  from  that  at  which  the  trick  is  actually 
worked.  For  example,  the  conjuror  will  ostentatiously  place  some  article 
on  one  corner  of  the  table  at  which  he  is  performing,  while  the  left  hand 
gets  possession  of  some  object  to  be  subsequently  produced.  Agaiu,  a  mere 
tap  of  the  wand  on  any  spot  will  infallibly  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  in  the  same  direction. 

These  feints  and  temps  are  the  very  essence  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  most  Spiritualist  mediums,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  call  attention  to  them.  In  the  performances  of  such  conjurors 
as  Hermann,  Frikell  the  Elder,  and  Ilellis  (a  consummate  artist 
who  performs  too  little  in  public),  there  is  no  fear  of  the  audience 
losing  the  pleasure  of  the  entertainment  by  detecting  the  feint ; 
but  in  the  so-called  manifestations  of  bunglers  of  the  Slade,  Herne, 
and  Williams  “  medium  ”  class,  if  the  public  were  on  the  look 
out  for  temps,  the  ranks  of  the  Spiritualists  would  be  diminished 
by  thousands.  To  have  a  good  eye — avoir  de  I'ceil — is  also  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  conjuror;  he 

relies  on  the  direction  of  his  own  glance  to  carry  conviction  to  the  specta¬ 
tors.  If  he  announces,  for  instance,  that  he  is  about  to  pass  a  coin  or  other 
article  to  a  given  spot — although  he  knows  better  than  any  one  the  falsity 
of  his  own  assertions — his  eyes,  notwithstanding,  follow  the  article  in  its 
pretended  journey,  precisely  as  they  would  do  if  the  fact  alleged  were 
genuine ;  tnus  conveying  the  idea  that  he  himself  is  the  dupe  of  his  own 
assertions. 

The  “  patter,”  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  boniment,  with  which 
the  performer  accompanies  a  trick  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  in¬ 
different  matter ;  but  M.  Robert  Iloudin  discusses  it  in  so  serious 
a  light,  and,  indeed,  reduces  it  to  such  scientilic  principles,  that, 
after  reading  his  chapter  on  the  subject,  we  begin  to  see  that 
“  patter  ”  is  a  most  important  thing  in  itself,  and  applicable  to 
many  “  tricks  ”  besides  those  of  the  conjuror.  “  This  boniment  or 


patter  is  the  story  told  by  the  performer,  the  discourse,  the  speech, 
the  settled  form  of  words,  in  fact  the  mise-en-sebne  with  which  we 
dress  up  a  conjuring  trick  in  order  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
reality.  ’  The  story  should  contain  the  semblance  of  truth,  it 
should  be  discreetly  worded,  and  it  should  put  the  matter  in  a 
totally  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  audience  would  other¬ 
wise  probably  regard  it.  It  is  highly  useful  to  have  some  general  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  by  such  a  master  of  the  art  as  Robert  Houdin  for 
the  composition  of  boniment  appropriate  to  diverse  occasions.  The 
husband  returning  home  rather  late  from  his  club,  ami  per¬ 
forming  the  often  too  difficult  experiment  of  candle-lighting  or 
watch-winding ;  the  youth  returning  from  college  with  bills  that 
he  would  fain  make  a  temps  for  “producing";  the  philanthropist 
appealing  to  the  pocket  of  the  obdurate  capitalist ;  the 
Minister  who  wishes  to  “  vanish  ”  a  deputation — how  difficult 
is  it  for  these  and  many  people  similarly  situated  to  find  the 
appropriate  boniment !  “  Moreau  Sainte,  the  well-known  actor  of 

the  opera,”  says  R.  Houdin,  “  was  a  very  skilful  amateur  conjuror. 
He  possessed,  in  particular,  the  faculty  of  making  even  trifling 
matters  effective  by  means  of  his  patter.  No  one  knew  better  than 
he  how  to  conciliate  popular  favour  by  witty  and  appropriate 
speeches.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  same  kind  of  training  is  required 
to  make  a  conjuror  as  to  make  a  statesman,  though  the  obvious  re¬ 
flection  at  once  suggests  itself  that  some  statesmen  are  no  conjurors. 
AN  e  remember  a  certain  judge,  afterwards  a  Lord  Chancellor,  once 
sentencing  a  prisoner  to  transportation,  heedless  of  the  culprit’s 
appeals  to  mercy  for  the  sake  of  his  starving  wife  and  children. 
On  learning  subsequently  that  he  had  only  the  power  of  inflicting 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  his  Lordship  calied  the  prisoner  back  and 
said : — “  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  I  have  reflected  upon  your  appeal  on 
behalf  of  your  destitute  family,  and,  although  you  should  have 
thought  of  their  welfare  before  yielding  to  the  temptation  which 
has  placed  you  in  a  criminal’s  dock,  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  more 
merciful  view  of  the  case,  and  to  remit  the  sentence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  for  one  of  two  years  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.”  How 
much  more  appropriate  was  this  boniment  than  if  the  learne  1 
Judge  had  simply  said  in  conjuring  parlance,  “  I  have  here  a  bean  y 
sentence,  which,  as  it  is  illegal,  I  am  about  to  change  into  a 
lighter  one  !  ”  It  is  only  fair  to  the  honourable  and  learned  men 
who  compose  the  English  Bench  to  say  that  this  story,  which 
most  of  the  elder  members  at  least  of  the  legal  profession  will 
recognize  as  perfectly  true,  is  exceptional ;  and  that  our  Judges,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  ashamed  to  own  the  fact  if  for  once  they  should  make 
a  technical  mistake,  which,  however  slight  in  itself,  is  of  grave 
importance  to  the  prisoner. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  tricks  themselves,  although  most 
ingenious  and  interesting,  we  need  not  mention  particularly  here. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  if  the  amateur  desires  to  perform  “  draw¬ 
ing-room  tricks”  with  coins,  cards,  &c.,  to  manipulate  the  mys¬ 
terious  “  cups  and  balls,”  or  to  produce  cannon-balls,  gold-fish  in 
bowls  of  water,  or  other  bulky  articles  from  improbable  places,  M. 
Robert  Houdin’s  work  furnishes  him  with  all  the  necessary  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  chapter  on  card-tricks  is  most  instructive  and 
suggestive,  but  it  is  a  most  embarrassing  accomplishment  to  be  able 
at  ecarte,  for  instance,  to  provide  oneself  with  five  winning  trumps 
and  a  king  by  way  of  a  turn-up.  We  venture  to  say  that  the 
American  “  poker  ”  player  who  held  “  a  straight  flush  and  an  ace 
in  his  boot  ”  would  be  “  nowhere  ”  to  the  careful  student  of  M. 
Lloudin’s  work.  Even  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  become  con¬ 
jurors  themselves  may  read  the  book  with  profit ;  and  although  the 
revelations  it  contains  may  make  the  performances  of  a  good 
conjuror  henceforward  less  marvellous  in  their  eyes,  yet,  having 
once  learnt  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  refinements- of  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  a  good  trick  well  performed  will  'give 
them  real  pleasure,  as  being  a  genuine  tour  de  force  involving 
the  possession  of  most  of  the  qualities  that  make  the  real  artist. 
Professor  Hoffmann,  the  translator,  already  w'ell  known  by  his  own 
treatise  on  “  Modern  Magic,”  which  was  reviewed  in  these  columns 
on  its  appearance,  has  done  his  work  well ;  the  translation  is 
idiomatic  and  correct,  and  the  difficult  and  obscure  passages  are 
explained  and  illustrated  by  concise  and  apposite  notes.  In 
translating  a  technical  work  of  this  kind  there  aie  many  stumbling- 
blocks,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  Ilerr  Hoffmann  has 
avoided  them  all.  Robert  Houdin’s  language  is  very  clear,  and 
always  to  the  point,  and  this  peculiarity  (for,  unfortunately,  it  is 
a  peculiarity  in  manuals)  Professor  Hoffmann  has  admirably  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  version.  As  a  specimen  of  what  a  scientific  manual 
ought  to  be,  apart  from  the  interest  attaching-  to  the  subject- 
matter,  The  Secrets  of  Conjuring  and  Magic  is  well  worth  reading; 
while  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  magic  art,  it  contains  all  that 
is  requisite  to  instruct  a  neophyte  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  profession. 

i 

BLACKIE’S  WISE  MEN  OF  GREECE* 

MR.  TOM  TAYLOR  has  in  the  course  of  his  life  both  taught 
Greek  and  written  blank  verse,  and  therefore  Professor 
Blackie  may  fiud  a  certain  appropriateness  in  dedicating  to  him  a 
book  of  blank  verse  about  early  Greek  philosophers.  We  do  not 
feel  so  certain  as  apparently  Professor  Blackie  does  that  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor’s  recent  “-character  and  efficiency  as  a  literary  man  ”  have 
been  of  a  sort  especially  fitted  to  make  him  a  good  judge  of  the 
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dedicator's  work.  We  sliould,  indeed,  attack  muck  value  to 
kis  opinion  wketker  a  given  Englisk  kook  was  readable  or  not. 
But-  this  unfortunately  is  just  tke  point  which  has  not  occurred  to 
Professor  Blackie  as  material  to  be  considered.  So  we  gather  from  • 
tke  “  Epistle  Dedicatory  ”  which  sets  forth  kis  purpose  and  plan, 
when  we  compare  it  with  tke  execution  which  follows.  Professor 
Blackie  says,  truly  enough,  that  “  few  persons,  even  of  tke  best 
educated,”  know  muck  of  the  prae-Socratic  leaders  of  Greek  specu¬ 
lation.  Hence  tke  undertaking  which  he  thus  describes: — 

What  I  have  attempted  is  to  give  the  general  reading  public,  so  far  as 
.hey  may  care  for  wisdom,  a  living  concrete  notion  of  what  the  thought  of 
Thales  was  in  his  day  to  the  society  of  Miletus  :  what  Pythagoras,  with  his 
school  of  moral  discipline,  was  to  Crotona  :  Xenophanes  to  Colophon,  and  so 
with  the  rest.  And,  as  what  we  know  of  the  pre-Socmtio  philosophy  in 
Greece  exists  only  in  the  shape  of  scattered  notices  and  a  few  fragments,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  natural  way  of  making  these  imperfect  remains  in¬ 
teresting  was  to  follow  the  example  of  the  architects,  who  restore  a  mined 
edifice  in  the  original  style  by  the  clear  indication  of  its  ruins  ;  and,  in 
order  to  do  this  two  things  .were  necessary,  an  accurate  study  of  the  frag¬ 
ments,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  soul  by  which  the  fragments 
were  originally  animated. 

There  is  a  rather  grave  omission  here.  A  third  tiling  is  no  less 
needed,  if  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  are  to  be  effec¬ 
tually  communicated  to  tke  multitude.  Whoever  writes  a  kook 
for  tke  purpose  of  interesting  people  in  an  unfamiliar  subject  must 
before  all  things  make  it  readable  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  write  it  in 
verse,  he  must  also  make  it  poetical.  Now  we  cannot  honestly  say 
that  these  dialogues  are,  as  a  whole,  either  poetical  or  readable. 
There  are  various  excellent  works  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by 
whose  help  all  men  who  are  seriously  minded  to  learn  about  Thales 
or  Anaxagoras  may  learn  to  their  heart’s  content ;  and  if  Professor 
Blackie’s  intention  is  to  stir  up  intelligent  interest  in  a  class  of 
readers  to  whom  philosophy  at  first  hand,  or  even  in  a  history,  is 
a  sealed  book,  we  cannot  think  it  likely  to  be  successful. 

It  is  this  sort  of  reader  that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  say  the 
book  is,  as  a  whole,  not  readable.  Tbe  scholar  who  can  test  its 
faithfulness  to  the  originals  may  no  doubt  find  some  interest  in 
reading  it  as  a  curiosity— just  as  he  might  if  it  were  written  in 
Greek.  This,  however,  is  not  the  sort  of  interest  which  Professor 
Blackie  aims  at  producing,  at  least  if  we  are  to  take  his  professions 
literally.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  similar  illusion  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  the  fate  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  translations  from  the 
classics.  Except  the  few  which  have  themselves  taken  the  rank 
of  English  classics,  we  suspect  that  even  tkf>  most  meritorious  of 
them  could  show  but  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  readers  who 
take  them  up  simply  because  they  wish  to  know  the  contents  of 
an  original  to  them  inaccessible,  and  to  enjoy  in  their  mother-tongue 
what  they  cannot  master  in  the  poet's  own  speech.  Then  there 
is  another  difficulty  which  belongs  more  specially  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  There  is  no  more  delicate  or  slippery  task  than  to  set 
forth  the  doctrines  of  ancient  thinkers  in  a  way  that  is  intelligible  to 
modern  auditors  and  at  the  same  time  that  does  not  import  into  the 
statement  of  them  more  or  less  of  notions,  reasonings,  conclusions, 
and  consequences,  which  are  iu  truth  exclusively  modern.  Not  even 
a  translator  can  always  avoid  this  pitfall,  and  how  much  greater  is 
the  danger  when  an  enthusiastic  teacher  paraphrases  from  his 
general  impressions  !  The  temptation  is  immense  to  pick  out 
and  set  in  their  best  light  such  fragments  as  may  he  construed 
into  a  foretaste  of  later  discovery  or  speculation.  There 
are  hints  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  Lucretius,  and 
one  passage  which,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  reader’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  might  pass  muster  for  a  prophecy  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy.  We  could  even  undertake  to  find  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  in  gEschylus.  We  come  on  a  brilliant  saying,  and  are 
moved  to  ask  whether  the  world  has  really  learnt  so  much  since 
man  first  became  conscious  of  his  specific  character  as  “the  rest¬ 
less  cause-hunting  animal.”  Fancies  of  this  kind  will  not  deceive 
the  scholar,  hut  they  may  well  deceive  others ;  and  for  the  scholar 
himself  the  illusion  is  pleasant  and  not  always  easy  to  keep  at 
arm’s  length.  It  needs  a  stern  positive  effort  of  thought  to  realize 
to  oneself  the  unbounded  crudity,  the  gross  materialism,  of  the 
physical  theories  laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  early 
Greek  systems.  It  needs  another  effort  to  remember  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  physics  and  metaphysics  was  then  unheard  of. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  dealing  with  prae-Socratic  schools  that  we 
have  thus  to  be  on  our  guard.  Most  educated  persons  know  that 
the  Stoics  taught  a  lofty  morality ;  only  students  of  philosophy 
know  that  they  believed  the  soul  to  be  made  of  a  finer  kind  of 
matter,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  world  to  he  repeated,  point 
for  point,  in  recurring  cycles.  Now  a  book  like  Professor  Blackie’s 
may  do  something  to  dispel  illusions  of  this  kind,  or  it  may  take 
the  smoother  and  more  attractive  course  of  fostering  them.  This 
last,  it  seems  to  us,  Professor  Blackie  has  done.  The  story  goes 
that  Empedocles  bettered  his  countrymen’s  estate  by  draining 
pestilent  marshes ;  a  good  and  fitting  theme  for  poetic  praise. 
Now  see  what  Professor  Blackie  takes  occasion  to  put  into  his 
mouth : — 

EMPEDOCLES. 

Men  could  know  much, 

And  more  than  much,  if,  having  eyes  to  see. 

They  saw,  and,  having  thoughtful  organs,  thought. 

You  have  a  river  that  flows  by  your  town  ? 

SENATOR. 

Ay,  the  Selinus,  creeping  through  a  marsh. 

Smothered  in  mud,  and  coated  with  a  web 

Of  lazy  bubbles,  happy  paradise 

Of  newts  and  adders,  and  the  Museful  frogs  1 


EMPEDOCLES. 

Av  !  lazy  bubbles  ;  but  most  quick  to  breed 
The  subtle  poison  that  with  viewless  teeth 
Tears  the  fine  tissue  of  the  tenuous  thread 
Which  mortals  call  their  life.  This  lucid  air, 

Which  shows  so  pure,  and  fair,  and  innocent. 

Is  a  wide  sea,  where  oft  times  there  may  swim 
To  mortal  eye  invisible,  thick  swarms 
Of  harmful  things,  whose  hostile  essence  holds 
No  parley  with  the  fleshly  frame  of  man, 

But  through  the  avenues  of  our  breath  will  walk 
Into  the  temple  of  stout  breasts,  and  steal 
The  god  from  out  the  shrine.  On  your  green  poeds 
The  bubble  bursts,  and  winged  death  flies  round 
Thick  as  the  thistle  down  o’er  stubby  fields. 

Before  the  autumnal  breeze. 

This  is  not  the  Greek  Empedocles ;  it  is  the  British  improver  of 
Empedocles,  fresh  from  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies  and 
the  latest  phase  of  the  germ  theory.  What  Empedocles  did  think 
on  one  or  two  subjects  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  life  appears  from 
some  fragments  not  used  by  Professor  Blackie.  lie  conjectured 
that  nature,  in  her  earlier  and  less  happy  efforts,  brought  forth  dis¬ 
jointed  parts  of  bodies  which  wandered  about  vainly  looking  for 
their  complements — arms  without  shoulders,  and  eyes  iu  want  of 
faces. 

Here,  again,  is  a  piece  of  discussion  between  Xenophanes  and 
an  objector,  which  has  far  too  strong  a  smack  of  more  recent  con¬ 
troversies  : — 

The  gods,  you  say,  taught  men  to  cleave  the  clod, 

And  strew  the  genial  seed  ;  and  Scmele’s  son 
Trod  Earth  in  triumph,  making  rocks  to  blaze. 

With  the  vine’s  purple  grace — mere  idle  tales  1 
For  thus  you  make  the  gods  bad  schoolmasters. 

As  knowing  not  that  scholars  are  best  taught, 

When  taught  to  teach  themselves.  Who  learns  to  swim, 
Unschooled  in  wavir  water  ?  Who  to  think 
Except  by  use  of  thinking  ?  What  a  man 
With  shaping  thought  and  hand  may  for  himself 
No  god  will  for  him.  Human  wit  is  slow, 

Stumbling  nine  times  for  one  firm  footing  gained. 

But  still  made  strong  by  striving,  and  sharp-eyed 
To  find  the  light  through  darkness  and  distress 
By  time  and  toil,  and  treason's  happy  guess. 

The  following  lines,  again,  are  delivered  by  Anaxagoras : — 

There  are  who  talk  of  puissant  circumstance, 
line  combinations,  born  of  dateless  time, 

Formative  forces,  self-evolving  laws. 

Consistent  sequence,  and  perdurant  form, 

From  chanceful-falling  dice ;  but  these  are  fools. 

Who  please  their  ears  with  pomp  of  cunning  phrase, 

As  strange  to  reason  and  the  law  of  thought 
As  is  the  mumbled  shibboleth  of  a  creed 
To  God-discerning  piety. 

There  is  considerable  verbal  impropriety  in  making  a  Greek 
philosopher  talk  of  the  “  skibbuletk  of  a  creed  ” ;  but  a  graver 
objection  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage  is  modern. 
“  Self-evolving  laws  ”  does  not  correspond  to  any  phrase  or  idea 
which  Anaxagoras  could  possibly  have  used.  In  dealing  with 
Plato  Professor  Blackie  has,  indeed,  sleered  clear  enough  of  this 
danger,  having  so  full  a  text  to  work  from  that  there  could  he  no 
question  of  expansion.  He  has  stuck  to  his  text,  and  the  result  is 
— what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  task  undertaken  by  any  hut  a 
great  poet — a  rather  dry  paraphrase  in  moderately  good  verse  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  prose  ever  written.  The  death  of 
Socrates,  as  told  in  the  P/ucdo,  is  unrivalled  by  any  narrative  of 
the  same  kind  in  history  or  fiction,  and  the  splendid  fancies  of  the 
Phcedrus  and  the  Symposium  have  defied  all  imitators.  Best  of  all 
is  to  read  l’lato  in  his  own  Greek  ;  next  best  is  to  read  him  in  a 
good  translation,  such  as  is  not  wanting,  we  believe,  iu  any  of  the 
principal  modern  languages.  Versifying  Plato  seems  to  us  about  as 
rational  an  occupation  for  a  scholar  as  turning  the  Book  of  Job  into 
Latin  hexameters,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  some  ingenious  person 
may  ere  now  have  done  to  his  own  great  satisfaction.  Why  did  not 
Professor  Blackie’s  sincere  reverence  for  Plato  counsel  him  to 
leave  Plato  alone?  He  has  fared  better  with  the  Soerales  of 
Xenophon.  But  here  an  opposite  doubt  arises  ;  whether,  as  the 
hero  and  prophet  of  tbe  Platonic  Dialogues  is  too  high  and  sacred 
to  he  thus  handled,  the  wise  man  of  Xenophon’s  memoir  is  not  too 
familiar  and  prosaic.  According  to  Professor  Blackie,  the  book  is 
too  little  read.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  hear  of  the  Memorabilia 
as  a  little-known  hook.  If  it  be  so,  however,  the  surest  remedy 
would  be  to  translate  it  afresh.  If  Professor  Blackie  would  under¬ 
take  that  not  very  arduous  task,  he  would  earn  unqualified  tfianks 
from  all  men,  and  do  much  more  to  make  Englishmen  acquainted 
with  Socrates  than  by  writing  any  number  of  dramatic  dialogues. 

All  these  objections,  and  more  also,  might  no  doubt  be  removed 
by  the  sheer  force  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
beforehand  what  a  great  poet  can  or  cannot  do,  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  has  iu  our  own  time  produced  astonishing  re¬ 
sults  with  themes  which  no  writer  of  less  power  could 
have  safely  touched.  But  Professor  Blackie  is  not  a  great  poet ; 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  scholar  who  has  read  much  poetry  and  has  a 
good  vocabulary,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  Dramatic 
genius,  again,  or  rather  dramatizing  genius  in  a  wider  sense,  might 
have  made  something  even  of  such  meagre  notions  as  we  have  of 
the  lives  and  ways  of  these  early  Greek  sages.  But  there  is  no 
sign  of  such  genius  here  ;  the  dialogues  are  dramatic  only  in  form. 
The  minor  persons  come  on  chiefly  to  ask  leading  questions  or  to 
set  up  ninepins  for  the  wise  man  to  knock  down.  In  the  case  of 
Empedocles  alone  is  there  any  attempt  at  action ;  and  the  most 
that  comes  of  that  is  to  send  us  hack  to  Empedocles  on  Etna ,  and 
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set  us  thinking  how  much  finer  as  English  literature,  how  much 
truer  to  Greek  feeling,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem  is,  and  how 
much  more  it  is  likely  to  bring  home  to  the  reader,  albeit  without 
any  profession  of  accurately  reproducing  the  fragments,  the  human 
interest  of  the  early  philosophers’  work,  and  the  identity  of  their 
ultimate  problems  with  those  which  baffle  us  to  this  day. 

The  delicately  harmonious  lyrics  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  Empedocles  have 
not  much  direct  bearing  on  our  present  subject;  but  they  remind 
us  by  contrast  that  in  one  point  Professor  Elackie  has  committed 
something  worse  than  failure.  He  has  now  and  then  sought  to 
enliven  the  blank  verse  by  introducing  choruses.  In  the  middle 
of  Thales’s  discourse  there  “  enter  in  rank  and  file  distinguished 
citizens  of  Miletus,  the  priests  of  Poseidon,  the  marine  Aphrodite, 
the  Didymean  Apollo,  and  other  local  gods.”  Then  a  chorus  of 
boys  and  girls  does  honour  to  Poseidon  in  this  wise  : — 

God  of  the  waters,  Poseidon  the  mighty. 

Lording  the  brine  with  thy  queen  Amphitrite, 

Brother  of  Kronos  Supreme, 

Zoning  the  globe  with  thy  slumberless  current, 

Scourging  the  rock  with  thy  sharp-hissing'  torrent. 

Ruling  in  flood  and  in  stream, 

Hear  from  the  hall  where  the  blue  waves  ride  o’er  thee. 

Hear  from  the  cave  where  the  sea-nymphs  adore  thee. 

Brother  of  Kronos  Supreme ! 

Heraclitus,  again,  being  at  Ephesus,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  bring  on  a  procession  with  a  hymn  to  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians : — - 

Hail  to  the  Queen  of  the  vasty  creation, 

Hail  to  the  fountain  of  joy  and  of  life. 

The  goddess  that  loves  the  Ionian  nation, 

The  maker  of  peace,  and  the  soother  of  strife  ! 

Hail  to  the  virtue  with  various  names, 

Whom  country  from  country  in  rivalry  claims  ! 

We  worship  Thee,  worshipful  Virgin  and  Mother. 

Thou  art  the  Queen,  and  we  know  of  none  other  : 

Jove  is  thy  sire,  and  the  Sun  is  thy  brother, 

Holy  Artemis,  mighty  mother  1 

If  either  Poseidon  at  Miletus  or  Artemis  at  Ephesus  had  ears, 
worship  chanted  in  such  measures  can  have  brought  little  good  to  the 
worshippers.  Our  ears,  at  least,  straitly  command  us  to  use  plain- 
speaking,  and  declare  that  the  dullest  and  feeblest  days  of  English 
verse  never  brought  forth  a  more  detestable  jingle  than  these 
lines.  Professor  Blackie’s  blank  verse  is  not  very  artistic,  hut 
there  is  no  offence  in  it.  His  lyrics  are  simply  intolerable.  If  he 
would  know  how  to  reproduce  to  English  ears  something  like 
what  a  Greek  chorus  may  have  been,  there  is  only  one  sure  way  ; 
and  whether  it  is  a  possible  one  to  Professor  Blackie  we  know  not, 
for  we  are  disposed  to  guess  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  verses  we  have  last  quoted 
(with  two  pages  like  unto  them)  are  a  perfect  example  of  what  to 
avoid  in  their  kind ;  those  who  seek  a  pattern  will  find  it  in 
Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  Erechtheus. 

"We  are  sorry  to  have  to  pronounce  Professor  Blackie’s  book  a 
failure,  as  one  always  is  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  has  done  good 
work  and  earned  fair  fame  in  other  ways.  But  when  a  man 
not  only  (like  some  early  Greek  philosophers)  thinks  he  knows 
everything,  hut  also  (unlike  Greek  philosophers,  who  learnt  poetry 
betimes  as  part  of  their  education)  supposes  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  his  knowledge  in  a  poetical  form  comes  by  nature,  little 
else  than  failure  can  be  the  result. 


A  LAGGARD  IN  LOVE.* 

MONG  the  many  lovers  who  crowd  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Pender 
Cudlip’s  novel  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  who  is  meant  by  the 
Laggard  in  Love.  The  hero  certainly  is  so  far  a  laggard  that  he 
does  not  get  married  till  the  close  of  the  third  volume  ;  but  then 
what  hero  ever  did  marry  earlier  ?  lie  is  more  or  less  in  love 
with  two  women  for  the  whole  of  the  story  ;  and,  though  he  does 
marry  the  younger  of  the  two,  yet  only  twelve  pages  from  the  end 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  the  elder.  She  was  not  only 
engaged  to  him,  but  was  “  superbly  happy,”  as  she  was  close  upon 
her  wedding  day  ;  while  to  her  younger  rival  had  been  “  relegated 
the  care  ”  of  the  hero’s  father,  “  the  maniac  Sir  Oliver  Galton.” 
This  marriage,  as  we  have  implied,  was  broken  off;  but  the  hero, 
though  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  hut  twelve  pages  left  him,  yet 
managed  to  get  married  to  the  other  lady  in  that  brief  space.  Such 
a  man  as  this  is  scarcely  to  be  reproached,  with  being  a  Laggard  in 
Love.  The  Young  Lochinvar  himself  was  very  little  quicker  in 
bringing  about  his  match  ;  and,  though  he  boasted  generally  of  his 
success  among  the  maidens  in  Scotland,  he  never  gave  any  proof  that 
he  had,  like  Rowley  Galton, more  than  one  woman  in  love  with  himat 
the  same  time.  So  numerous,  indeed,  are  the  lovers  in  this  story,  and 
so  confused  is  the  love-making,  that  we  soon  found  ourselves  under 
the  necessity,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  plot  with  any  clearness,  of  j 
drawing  up  a  kind  of  scheme  or  programme  to  which  we  could 
refer  from  time  to  time.  As  it  will  help  our  readers,  and  Mrs. 
Cudlip’s  readers  moreover,  to  understand  the  tale,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  give  it.  It  is  as  follows : — 

The  Dowager  Lady  Galton,  a  young  widow,  in  love  with  Mr.  Rowley 
Galton,  only  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Galton,  Baronet. 

Miss  Alice  Adair  also  in  love  with  Mr.  Rowley  Galton. 

Mr.  Rowley  Galton  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton  and  Miss 
Adair.  _ 

*  A  Laggard  in  Love.  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip).  3  vols. 
London:  Chapman  &  Hall.  1877. 


Sir  Oliver  Galton  formerly  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Fane,  but  jilted  "by  her. 

Mr.  Cairn  really  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton,  hut  supposed 
by  the  DoWager  Lady  Galton’s  mother  to  be  in  love  with  her  (Mrs.  Fane). 

Mr.  Wallace  Adair  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton,  but  married 
to  Miss  Rhoda  Norris,  in  order  to  spite  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton. 

Mr.  Grainger  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton,  supposed  to  be  in 
love  with  Miss  Rhoda  Norris,  but  married  to  Miss  Grace  Galton. 

Mr.  Albert  Fane  in  love  with  Miss  Alice  Adair. 

Miss  Lowder  in  love  with  Mr.  Albert  Fane. 

Miss  RhodaNorris  in  love  with  Mr.  Grainger,  but  married  to  Mr.  Wallace 
Adair. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Galton  must  evidently  have  had  very 
uncommon  attractions  thus  to  have  had  all  the  chief  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  hook  in  love  with  her.  Mr.  Albert  Fane  was  her 
brother,  or  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  in  love  also.  Her  eyes, 
indeed,  were  of  a  kind  unusual  even  in  a  heroine;  for,  though  in 
page  103  of  the  first  volume  we  find  the  hero  saying,  “  I’d 
rather  have  a  smile  from  her  hazel  eyes  than  a  gift  from  a  queen,” 
in  page  266  of  the  same  volume  we  read  that  she  tied  “  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face  so  as  to  temper  the  expression  of  her  earnest  violet 
eyes. '  The  poor  hero,  so  far  as  we  are  told,  had  himself  to  be 
content  with  a  pair  of  “  soft  tawny  eyes  ”  to  the  end  of  the  story. 
The  author  might  surely  in  his  case  also  have  indulged  in  a 
little  variety.  When  she  had  gone  so  far  as  “  tawny  eyes,”  why 
should  she  not  go  a  step  further,  and  in  the  next  volume 
give  him  a  pair  of  black  and  tan  eyes  P  We  do  not  in  the 
least  object  to  this  change  of  colour  in  the  heroine's  eyes.  It  not 
only  provides  a  pleasing  variety  in  a  narrative  that  was  otherwise 
dull,  hut  also  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  tricks  the  author  plays  with 
the  weather.  For  instance,  in  the  third  volume  we  have  Albert 
Fane  “  gathering  one  morning  more  roses  than  Annie  (the  Dowager 
Lady  Galton)  knows  well  how  to  dispose  of.”  There  are  certainly  a 
few  roses  still  to  he  found  in  late  autumn:  but  we  are  surprised  to 
find  a  few  pages  further  on  that  on  this  very  day  “  the  leaves  are 
in  greater  abundance  on  the  ground  than  on  the  trees ;  hut  they 
are  going  to  decay  gorgeously  in  crimson  and  gold.”  The  air, 
moreover,  was  “  crisp  and  clear.”  That  same  day,  the 
hero  with  the  soft  tawny  eyes  proposes  to  the  heroine  with 
the  earnest  violet  eyes  that  are  also  hazel.  The  lovers  are  sitting 
at  the  time  on  a  convenient  bench  at  the  end  of  a  turfed  glade. 
It  would  not  he  surprising  if  they  had  felt  a  little  chilly  from 
natural  causes ;  hut  nature  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  shivers 
and  the  shudders  of  a  modern  heroine.  “  The  crisp  air  seems  to 
grow  heavier,  a  shadow  falls  athwart  the  sun,  a  chill  creeps  into 
the  atmosphere,  and,  with  a  shudder,  Annie  feels  impelled  to  break 
the  dear  spell  which  has  been  cast  over  her.”  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  stop  to  ask  what  is  the  difference  between  the  air  and 
the  atmosphere,  or  how  a  shadow  can  fall  athwart  the  sun.  The 
author  scarcely  pretends  to  be  describing  nature.  Her  heroine  is 
not  going  to  sneeze.  She  has  not  taken  a  chill,  nor  will  she  have 
in  the  evening  to  sit  with  her  feet  in  hot  water  and  mustard.  She 
is  having  a  presentiment,  or  she  is  warned,  to  use  the  words  that 
the  author  herself  uses  iu  another  passage,  by  “the  mysterious 
sense  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  intuition.”  But  to 
return  to  the  crisp  air  which  had  so  suddenly  grown  heavier,  and  to 
the  atmosphere  into  which  the  chill  had  crept.  By  the  time  that  the 
presentiment  or  intuition  was  fairly  over  we  find  the  weather 
greatly  improved,  and  come  upon  an  artist  “  pursuing  his  art  in 
the  pure  strong  autumnal  air.”  The  weather  goes  on  steadily  im¬ 
proving  as  evening  comes  on,  and  five  o’clock  tea  is  served  up  on 
the  lawn,  “  in  an  impervious  bower  of  foliage  of  a  restful,  mediaeval 
green  hue.”  When  tea  was  over  the  hero  and  Alice  remained 
sitting  out  in  the  garden  for  nearly  a  whole  chapter.  The  other 
heroine,  Annie,  returns  to  her  shudderings,  and  says  to  her 
brother “  I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  something  that  would,  bring  an 
awful  calamity  upon  me.”  Next  Alice  has  her  turn.  “  YTou’re 
as  while  as  a  sheet,  and  you’re  shivering,”  says  the  hero  to 
her.  As  no  one  but  the  heroines  shuddered  and  shivered, 
it  is  clear  that  their  chill  was  not  due,  as  plain  folks  might 
imagine,  to  this  five  o’clock  tea  on  the  lawn  on  this  day 
in  late  autumn.  We  must  he  exact,  however.  There  was 
other  shivering,  though  no  one  else  shivered.  Alice  not  only 
shivered  herself,  hut  she  walked  “  along  the  avenue  through  the 
shivering  autumn  leaves.”  A  few  days  afterwards  the  annual  school 
treat  in  the  adjoining  village  is  given.  One  of  the  girls  of  the 
village  had  her  hat  “  wreathed  with  scarlet  poppies.”  There  is  a 
second  out-of-doors  tea,  and  it  was  not  till  “about  eight  o’clock 
that  the  mists  of  evening  drove  them  in  from  the  field  to  the 
school-house.”  This  time  the  hero’s  sister  shudders,  but  not  on 
account  of  the  chill.  She  had  just  said  that  she  believed  there 
was  a  curse  on  her  father’s  house.  “She  shudders  as  she- says  it, 
and  the  dowager  quivers  sympathetically.” 

This  shivering,  shuddering,  and  sympathetic  quivering,  these 
presentiments  and  intuitions,  ((0  not,  the  reader  can  easily  be¬ 
lieve,  go  for  nothing.  If  the  mountain  was  in  labour  it  was  not 
to  give  birth  to  a  mouse.  The  hero’s  father,  who  was  “  a 
dangerous  maniac,”  hated  the  Dowager  Lady  Galton  because 
her  mother  had  jilted  him  years  before.  One  day  he  slips  away 
from  his  keeper  and  surprises  her  in  the  park  by  the  side  of 
a  lake.  The  hero  and  some  others  hasten  to  help  her,  for 
“  a  cry  of  such  wrath  and  anguish  that  it  seems  to  silence  every 
other  sound  in  nature  is  borne  to  them  by  the  terrified  breeze  that 
comes  up  from  the  lake  to  meet  them.”  The  breeze  had  only  too 
much  reason  to  be  terrified  and  to  come  up  from  the  lake  to  meet 
the  assistance  that  was  hastening  down  ;  for  by  the  lake  bank  was 
Annie’s  insensible  form  in  “  the  vice-like  grip  of  the  chattering, 
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grinning  maniac.”  But  here  our  pen  cannot  do  justice  to  this 
terrific  scene,  and  we  shall  let  our  author  speak  for  herself : — 

It  is  a  sight  to  blast  the  vision  find  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of  a  lover  of 
our  species.  Sir  Oliver  is  endowed  with  the  strength,  ferocity,  and  agility 
of  a  gorilla,  as  he  bound?  about  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  with  the 
helpless  woman  his  son  loves  in  his  arms.  And  Rowley’s  strength  is  as 
the  strength  of  ten  as  he  closes  in,  and,  casting  all  filial  considerations 
aside,  brings  all  the  science  he  knows  to  bear  on  the  blows  he  deals  at  his 
father. 

Annie  “  opens  her  eyes  at  last.”  Whether  it  is  her  hazel  eyes 
■or  her  violet  eyes  we  are  not  told.  However,  hazel  or  violet  makes 
little  difference,  for  she  at  once  falls  into  “  wild  fits  of  weeping 
and  paroxysms  of  fearful  yells,”  and  passes  the  rest  of  her  days  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Her  case  was  indeed  hard.  She  had  not  only  the 
most  remarkable  pair  of  eyes  in  the  world,  she  had  not  only  lived 
through  the  most  remarkable  late  autumn  ever  known,  but  she  was 
■engaged  to  a  hero  with  soft  tawny  eyes,  who  already  easily  made 
3,00 ol.  a  year  as  a  Civil  Service  tutor,  and  who  on  his  father's 
death  would  come  into  “  the  freedom  and  ease,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  a  position  that  is  adorned  by  the  title  of  a 
baronet,  and  supported  by  a  rent-roll  of  sixteen  thousand  a  year.” 
Such  a  hero  could  not  long  remain  unmarried,  nor  did  he,  as  we  have 
■already  said.  Everything  went  easily  with  him.  He  had  first  been 
in  love  with  Annie,  but  she  had  married  Sir  Rowley  Galton  for 
his  money.  Thereupon  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Alice.  When 
old  Sir  Rowley  died,  and  almost  before  he  was  buried,  he  had 
fallen  out  of  love  with  Alice  and  into  love  with  Annie.  When 
Annie  was  put  into  the  lunatic  asylum  he  had  only  to  fall  out 
of  love  with  her  once  more  and  into  love  again  with  Alice,  and 
there  was  a  wife  ready  for  him. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  author  for  the  frankness  with 
which,  in  bringing  in  “  intuition,”  that  favourite  word  of  all 
female  novelists,  she  says  she  uses  it  “  for  want  of  a  better  name.” 
We  could  on  such  a  plea  pardon  her  and  her  fellow-writers  many 
■a.  strange  use  of  words.  For  instance,  the  artist  in  this  story  is 
described  as  painting  a  girl  watching  a  pair  of  lovers.  The  girl 
has,  of  course,  a  form,  and  a  form  that  no  doubt  deserved  descrip¬ 
tion.  What  Mrs.  Cudlip  means  by  “  a  graceful  writhing  form  ”  we 
cannot  guess.  But,  if  she  had  only  added,  “  that  which  for  want  of 
.a  better  name  I  call  her  graceful  writhing  form,”  we  should  then 
have  thought  it  an  impertinence  on  our  part  even  to  try  to  guess. 
*l  Spasm  ”  is  one  of  those  words  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
she  uses  somewhat  strangely.  Thus  we  have  in  this  one  book  “  a 
joyful  spasm,”  “a  spasm  of  extravagance,”  and  “  a  spasm  of  asto¬ 
nishment.”  We  have  a  man  “  grumbling  supinely  as  he  sits,”  and 
the  heavy  cross  of  a  combustible  peevishness  ”  laid  on  another 
man.  We  have  “  the  humdrum  intangible  claims  of  a  girl,” 
and  “an  unsubstantial  halo  in  art  and  song.”  Mrs.  Gudlip  and 
.all  other  novelists  shall  not  be  censured  by  us  for  thus  writing 
nonsense  if  only  they  will  plead  their  poverty  and  frankly  admit 
in  each  case  that  they  use  their  favourite  terms  merely  because 
they  have  no  better  at  their  command. 


CHISHOLM’S  WEIGHING  AND  MEASURING.* 

OF  late  years  public  attention  has  been  more  or  less  directed  to 
the  question  of  weights  and  measures  by  discussions  on  the 
introduction  of  the  metric  system.  Mr.  Chisholm’s  little  work 
comes  opportunely,  while  the  question  is  still  open,  to  give  some 
much-needed  information  on  a  subject  in  which  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  interested.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  difficulties 
.attending  the  construction  of  standards  of  the  degree  of  accuracy 
•demanded  by  the  requirements  of  a  civilized  community.  Actual 
measurements,  whether  of  length  or  weight,  in  terms  of  a  chosen 
.standard,  can  be  made  with  marvellous  precision ;  but,  if  the 
standard  be  once  lost,  its  recovery  can  only  be  effected  by  the  help 
of  copies  which  had  previously  been  compared  with  it,  or  by 
^recurring  to  the  natural  standard  from  which  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  derived.  In  either  case  complicated  corrections  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  respective  comparisons 
were  made  must  be  applied  to  the  crude  results,  and  it  is  here  that 
one  great  source  of  uncertainty  arises.  Thus,  in  comparing  two 
pound  weights,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the 
weight  of  air  displaced  by  each,  and  this  requires  a  determination 
of  their  respective  densities  and  rates  of  expansion  as  well  as  of 
the  temperature  at  which  the  weighing  takes  place.  This  is  a 
much  more  serious  difficulty  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup¬ 
posed.  The  chief  requisite  in  a  standard  is  permanence,  and  the 
metal  which  best  satisfies  this  condition  is  platinum.  But  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  commerce  brass  is  the  metal  in  general  use, 
and  such  weights  would  displace  about  two-tlyrds  of  a  grain 
more  air  than  the  much  denser,  and  consequently  smaller,  platinum 
standard.  Thus,  if  a  brass  pound  were  made  to  weigh  exactly  the 
same  as  the  platinum  pound  in  vacuo,  it  would  appear  to  weigh 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  light  in  ordinary  air.  Due  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  difference,  for  the  weighings  take  place  in  air1, 
whilst  the  standard  pound  is  defined  to  be  the  weight  in  vacuo. 

However,  all  these  difficulties  were  successfully  overcome  by 
Professor  Miller,  who  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  standard 
pound  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  process  was  rendered  a  little  more  troublesome  by 


1  the  circumstance  that  the  lost  standard  was  a  troy  pound,  whilst  the 
new  unit  was  to  be  the  pound  avoirdupois.  But  by  means  of  two 
platinum  standards  which  had  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
old  pound  some  years  before  the  fire,  a  new  auxiliary  troy  pound 
was  constructed  of  platinum,  and  its  weight  found  in  terms  of  the 
lost  standard.  The  two  determinations  only  differed  by  i-5oooth 
of  a  grain  or  one  twenty -five  millionth  of  the  whole  weight,  and  the 
new  avoirdupois  standard  founded  on  this  differed  from  its  calculated 
weight  by  only  one-thousandth  of  a  grain.  This  was  considered  to 
be  as  close  an  approximation  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  Nothing 
like  this  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  attained  in  the  construction  of 
the  kilogram  from  a  natural  standard — namely,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  decimetre  of  water.  Different  determinations  of  this 
natural  unit  differ  by  more  than  twelve  grains,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  operation  are  considered.  A  solidcylinderhad  to  be  constructed 
and  its  volume  inferred  from  measurements  of  the  height  and  base, 
the  whole  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  body  was  a  per¬ 
fect  cylinder,  a  condition  very  difficult  of  attainment.  The  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  this  cylinder  was  then  determined  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water.  We  must  refer  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  refinements  necessary 
in  such  operations  to  the  excellent  account  given  by  Mr.  Chisholm. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  adopted,  the  result  is  subject 
to  an  uncertainty  of  three  or  four  grains,  which  is  far  too  large  an 
error  to  be  tolerated  even  in  a  commercial  standard.  The  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  length  of  the  metre,  which  is  defined  to  be  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  that  quadrant  of  the  earth  which  passes  through 
Paris,  was  hardly  more  successful.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  could  be  measured,  and  though  this  operation  was 
performed  with  considerable  accuracy  by  means  of  a  careful  trigo¬ 
nometrical  survey,  the  whole  process  depends  on  the  assumption 
that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  spheroid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  results  of 
numerous  surveys  executed  of  late  years  show  that  differences  in  the 
densities  of  various  strata  of  the  earth’s  crust  affect  the  direction  of 
gravity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  disturb  the  regularity  of  the  level 
surface  which  is  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plumb-line.  Thus 
the  natural  standard  turns  out  to  be  no  better  for  accurate  pur¬ 
poses  than  a  badly  divided  yard  of  which  only  one  or  two  inches 
could  be  measured.  According  to  the  best  recent  determination  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  the  French  metre  is*  about  i-i6oth 
of  an  inch  too  long,  whilst  the  probable  error  in  the  redetermina¬ 
tion  of  our  standard  yard  was  less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  this 
amount.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Committee  appointed 
to  restore  the  lost  standards  recommended  that  all  reference  to 
natural  standards,  such  as  the  length  of  the  seconds’  pendulum  and 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  should  be  given  up 
as  illusory.  Their  labours  were  thus  confined  to  reproducing  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  lost  standards.  The  Standards’  Com¬ 
mission,  with  the  Astronomer-Royal  as  chairman,  sat  for  thirteen 
years,  completing  their  task  in  1 854.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1 866  that  our  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  put  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  by  the  creation  of  the  Standards’  Department  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Chisholm  as  Warden  of  the  Standards.  Due 
provision  is  now  made  for  the  care  of  four  Parliamentary  copies  of 
the  standard  yard  and  pound,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
present  standards  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  their 
place.  The  history  of  the  whole  transaction  as  given  by  Mr.  Chis¬ 
holm  will  be  found  instructive  in  many  ways. 

We  must  not  omit  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Chisholm’s  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  standards  in  use  throughout  Europe.  The 
foot  and  the  pound  are  found  in  every  country,  and  have  evidently 
been  derived  directly  from  the  Romans.  But  they  can  claim  a 
far  higher  antiquity,  for  Mr.  Chisholm  traces  their  origin  to  the 
Babylonians  or  Chaldseans,  who,  as  units  of  length,  used 
both  the  cubit  and  the  foot.  These  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  who  introduced  considerable  variety, 
so  that  there  i3  no  little  confusion  between  the  different  kinds  of 
cubit  and  foot.  The  natural  cubit,  of  about  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  foot,  which  was  two-thirds  of  this  length,  were  transferred  to 
Greece  ;  and,  the  cubit  having  fallen  into  disuse,  the  foot  became 
the  ordinary  standard  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time  the 
double  cubit,  which  was  equivalent  to  three  feet,  would  appear  to 
have  survived  in  the  form  of  the  ell  of  mediaeval  Europe  and  in  that 
of  our  own  yard.  As  all  these  measures  were  originally  derived 
from  the  proportions  of  the  human  body,  some  caution  is  necessary 
in  referring  their  origin  to  remote  antiquity  rather  than  directly 
to  the  length  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  foot.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  coincidence  of  length  amongst  all  civilized  nations 
is  very  striking.  The  derivation  of  the  pound  weight  is  more 
complicated.  The  earlier  Tower  pound  appears  to  have  been  of 
Roman  origin,  being  presumably  identical  with  the  Greek-Asiatic 
mina ;  whilst  the  hundredweight  corresponded  to  the  talent  or 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water.  Subsequently  the  troy  pound 
was  substituted;  and,  for  commercial  transactions,  the  pound 
avoirdupois,  from  the  old  French  pound  of  sixteen  ounces.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  our  weights  and  measures  in  the  dark  ages 
were  in  an  unsettled  state  and  subject  to  arbitrary  alterations  at 
the  will  of  the  monarch.  The  advance  in  civilization  of  a  people 
may  well  be  traced  in  their  weights  and  measures,  and  in  this  cen- 
nexion  Mr.  Chisholm’s  excellent  little  book  is  peculiarly  inte¬ 
resting. 
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BOX’S  ENGLISH  GAME  OF  CRICKET.* 

IT  was  scarcely  necessary  to  introduce  the  word  “  English  ”  into 
the  title  of  this  book,  unless,  indeed,  the  compiler  looked  abroad 
for  its  largest  circulation.  The  game  is  so  entirely  our  own  that 
none  but  foreigners  would  ever  think  of  calling  it  anything  but 
“cricket.”  Deep-rooted  and  wide-spreading,  it  is  a  distinctly 
national  institution,  full  of  vigour  and  vitality,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  sharply  the  line  is  drawn  between  the  countries  that 
play  and  those  that  do  not.  What  country  but  England  could 
point  to  such  a  record  as  we  saw  this  autumn  in  a  single  page  of 
a  weekly  paper,  of  scattered  citizens  cricketing  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Besika  Bay,  Brazil,  Zanzibar,  India,  and  Japan  P  None  but 
the  English-speaking  races  will  tolerate  the  game,  and  not  even  all 
these,  for  Americans  steadily  refuse  to  let  it  interfere  with  their  na¬ 
tional  game  of  base-ball.  But  it  is  not  lines  of  latitude  that  determine 
the  area  of  play.  Canada  is  not  too  chilly,  nor  India  too  hot,  for 
English  settlers  to  plant  their  wickets ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  picture 
under  similar  temperature  a  cricket-match  between  Swedes  and 
Russians,  or  Spaniards  and  Italians.  Their  natures  are  too  phleg¬ 
matic  or  too  excitable,  too  unbending  or  too  luxurious,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  keen  delights  of  a  close  and  well-contested  game  ;  they  fail 
to  combine  the  essentials  of  skill,  endurance,  and  activity,  and  are 
content  with  “pallone”  and  bull-tights.  English  children  of 
the  tenderest  age  take  to  cricket  as  ducks  to  water ;  given  a  small 
bat  and  tiny  ball,  and  we  behold  cricket  in  its  infancy  faithfully 
reproduced,  for  what  were  its  germs  but  the  club  and  ball  of  the 
ancient  “  Stool-ball  ”  ? 

Mr.  Box  announces  that  one  great  object  in  his  compilation  has 
been  to  prove  that  cricket  is  of  English  origin.  Its  early  traces 
are  so  obscure,  and  the  fragments  of  information  so  scanty,  that  he 
has  even  thought  it  requisite  to  his  purpose  to  write  a  long  chapter 
of  negations  merely  because  no  direct  evidence  could  be  procured. 
We  cannot  attach  the  same  value  that  he  does  to  these  preliminary 
chapters  on  ancient  history  and  obsolete  pastimes,  and  are  inclined 
to  think  them  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  incumbrance  to  the 
book.  Mr.  Box  does  not  intend  his  work  to  be  regarded  as  a 
history,  because  “  the  bulk  of  paper  necessary  for  such  a  purpose 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  printed 
composition.”  Here  again  we  differ  with  him.  A  History 
of  Cricket  is  the  very  thing  that  was  wanted,  and  we  should  have 
thought  that  Mr.  Box  with  his  ready  pen  and  inexhaustible 
stock  of  information  on  the  subject  was  specially  qualified  to 
supply  such  a  want.  It  would  in  no  way  have  interfered  with  the 
great  work  on  cricket  scores  which  is  being  published  under 
M.C.C.  authority,  and  which,  without  having  reached  the  doings 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  already  filled  eight  volumes ;  but 
Mr.  Box  admits  that  “  it  is  far  easier  to  compile  a  big  book,  with 
plenty  of  materials  of  a  mixed  and  common  order,  than  to  write  a 
compact,  readable,  and  useful  one,”  and  he  has  evidently  allotted 
to  himself  the  easier  task.  Outwardly  the  book  is  splendidly  got 
up  in  blue  and  gold,  like  a  volume  of  “  Selections  from  the  Poets,” 
and  is  more  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  table  than  for  the 
haunts  of  cricketers  ;  inwardly,  it  is  a  very  pot.  pourri  of  cricket,  for 
it  probably  contains  every  word,  jest,  song,  and  poem  that  was  ever 
uttered  in  praise  of  the  game.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  master's  pruning-knife,  and  the  main  stem  is  choked  with 
undergrowth. 

Chapter  XXI.,  under  the  heading  of  “  School  and  Village  Matches 
— Theories  of  Bowling,”  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  various 
writers,  and  remarks  on  bowling.  The  All  Muggleton  and  Dingley 
Dell  match,  by  Charles  Dickens,  is  there,  quoted  in  full  from  the 
Piclciuick  Papers ,  and  so  are  Miss  Mitford’s  feminine  impressions 
on  a  country  cricket-match,  taken  from  Our  Village.  There 
are  some  other  extracts  also — “  An  Editor's  Description  of  a 
Match  at  Bombay,”  and  a  “  List  of  Wandering  Clubs” — but  these 
are  all  brought  into  company  without  any  introduction,  and  appear 
like  the  links  of  a  chain  lying  unconnected  side  by  side.  Of 
the  quotations  with  which  the  book  abounds  there  is  none  more 
amusing  than  the  account  in  a  Lisbon  newspaper  of  a  match  that 
was  about  to  take  place  in  that  city  : — 

To-morrow  there  is  to  come  off  an  interesting  game  of  cricket  match 
oetween  the  cricket  clubs  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  object  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  these  societies  is  its  playing  of  the  game  of  cricket-match  ;  some 
active  running,  jumping,  daring  game,  whicli  can  only  he  played  by  a 
person  having  a  good  pair  of  lung.s,  and  in  a  climate  where  warmed  punch 
is  found  insufficient  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat.  Does  the  reader  wish  to 
know  how  to  play  at  cricket  match  ?  Two  posts  are  placed  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another.  The  player  close  to  one  of  these  posts  throws  a 
large  ball  toward  the  other  party,  who  awaits  the  hall  to  send  it  far  with  a 
small  stick  with  which  he  is  armed  ;  the  other  players  then  run  to  look 
for  the  ball,  and  while  this  search  is  going  on,  the  party  who  struck  it  runs 
incessantly  from  post  to  post  marking  one  for  each  run.  Sometimes  it 
tumbles  into  a  thicket,  and  the  player  does  not  cease  running  from  post  to 
post,  and  making  points,  when  those  who  find  the  ball  arrive  exhausted  at  the 
field  of  battle,  and  the  one  who  has  been  running  falls  down  half  dead.  At 
other  times  the  projectile,  sent  with  a  vigorous  arm,  cannot  be  stopped,  and 
breaks  the  legs  of  the  party  who  awaits  it. 

Mr.  Box  considers  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Augustan  or  golden  age  of  cricket ;  and  certainly,  if  the  game 
may  be  judged  by  its  popularity,  its  progress,  and  the  development 
of  skilful  play,  none  will  contradict  him.  Its  growth  in  recent 
years  is  extraordinary,  both  in  the  standard  of  play  and  the  creation 
of  new  clubs.  Only  years  of  practice  and  the  gradual  training  of 
the  hand  and  eye  could  have  produced  that  precision  of  action 
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which  in  the  accomplished  batsman  has  become  an  instinct.  And 
what  a  treat  it  is  to  lovers  of  cricket  to  see  a  man  like  Mr.  W.  Gr. 
Grace  at  the  wicket,  to  watch  his  command  over  the  ball,  and  to  note 
the  ease  with  which  he  places  it  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  natural 
grace  and  power  of  his  movements  !  When  he  was  in  America,  a 
Montreal  newspaper  wrote  of  his  hitting  capabilities  : — “  To  see  him 
tap  the  ball  gently  to  the  off  for  one,  draw  it  to  the  on  for  two, 
pound  it  to  the  limits  for  four,  drive  it  beyond  the  most  distant 
long-leg  for  six,  looks  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a  log.”  Although  his 
batting  average  for  the  present  year  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
of  last  year,  he  still  has  the  highest,  and,  without  doubt,  remains  the 
finest  cricketer  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
question  whether  he  or  any  one  else  has  ever  equalled  the  feat  of 
his  elder  brother  at  Canterbury  in  1862.  On  that  occasion  the 
latter  played  on  an  emergency  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Kent  against 
M.  C.  0. ;  he  went  in  first,  scored  192  runs  (not  out),  and  got  every 
wicket  in  the  second  innings. 

County  players  into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  will  natu¬ 
rally  turn  to  the  chapters  called  “  Glances  at  County  Cricket,” 
hoping  to  find  a  record  of  matches  in  which  they  have  perhaps 
taken  a  prominent  share.  These  chapters  are  headed  with  Shak- 
spearian  or  other  quotations,  and  open  with  the  topographical  features 
of  the  county  and  its  area,  together  with  a  little  general  padding. 
Then  will  follow  the  earlier  cricket  history  of  the  county ;  the 
report  of  a  match  in  full,  with  half  a  page  of  remarks  on  it  and 
the  state  of  the  weather ;  then  perhaps  the  rules  of  the  club  ;  next, 
a  list  of  the  matches  in  one  year,  with  their  results  (but  no 
mention  of  the  doings  of  the  next  two  or  three  years) ; 
then  a  table  of  batting  averages  for  one  year,  followed  by 
another  match  or  two  in  full,  and  some  concluding  re¬ 
marks  in  which  there  is  sure  to  be  a  joke  or  a  moral.  Those 
whom  it  concerns  will  naturally  be  disappointed  at  the  capri¬ 
cious  treatment  of  the  doings  of  their  county ;  mole-hills  being 
turned  into  mountains,  whilst  the  real  mountains  are  either 
not  there  or  are  lost  in  a  general  mist.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Box, 
with  all  his  intimacy  with  cricket,  should  show  so  little  method 
and  judgment,  and  should  so  conspicuously  lack  the  power  of 
discriminating  between  what  is  worth  recording  and  what  is 
not.  A  list  of  the  matches  in  each  year  by  one  county  against 
another  would  have  been  very  useful  for  reference ;  but  to> 
devote  fourteen  pages  of  the  chapter  on  Kent  to  the  festivities 
of  the  Canterbury  week,  giving  many  of  the  scores  in  detail, 
and  extracting  at  full  length  the  epilogues  spoken  in  the 
theatre,  betrays  a  sad  want  of  judgment.  The  actual  record 
of  matches,  too,  shows  a  caprice  quite  unintelligible,  for  they 
are  given  in  three  different  degrees  of  fulness,  certainly  not 
regulated  by  their  importance  : — (1)  in  detail,  with  every  individual 
score,  and  comments  thereon  ;  (2)  in  a  list,  in  which  each  match 
is  described  shortly: — “  Sheffield,  July  13.  Yorkshire  v.  Middlesex. 
Yorkshire,  162;  Middlesex,  79  and  59 — Total,  138.  Yorkshire 
won  by  an  innings  and  24  runs”;  (3)  in  brevissimo,  as  “  1875. 
Ten  matches ;  won  six,  lost  three,  drawn  one.” 

Non-cricketers  will  probably  turn  to  the  chapters  on  the  curio¬ 
sities  of  cricket,  but  they  will  find  that  well-authenticated  facts- 
and  traditional  feats  are  all  mixed  up  together,  and  consequently 
are  valueless.  The  compiler  says  : — “  Some  of  the  statements  are- 
avouched  by  written  authority,  others  are  traditional,  and  perhaps 
have  gathered  a  trifle  in  their  float  down  the  stream  of  time.”  This 
takes  most  of  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread.  However,  among 
the  curiosities  of  cricket  to  which  credence  may  be  given 
is  the  marvellously  rapid  scoring  of  a  Mr.  Collins  at  North- 
wood  in  1874  in  a  match  against  Freshwater,  when  he  made  338. 
runs  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours  ;  this  is  testified  to  in  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  (or  his  brother)  of  the  Nortkwood  Cricket 
Club,  who  took  part  in  the  match.  Such  rapid  scoring  is,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  “  boundary  ” 
hits,  and  as  there  happens  to  be  a  hedge  on  one  side  of  the  ground 
parallel  with  the  wickets,  into  which  many  balls  are  hit,  and  as- 
four  runs  are  allowed  for  all  hits  to  the  hedge,  when  many  of  them 
would,  if  run  out,  not  realize  more  than  two  or  three,  it  is  obvious 
that  much  time  was  saved  and  the  miracle  shorn  of  some  of  its 
marvel.  It  is  stated  that  a  match  was  played  between  two  Elevens 
at  Earls  Heaton  in  1875,  in  which  one  side  was  disposed  of  in 
seventeen  minutes  without  scoring  at  all.  In  a  match  between 
Bow  and  Chalcott,  the  man  who  went  in  first  for  the  latter  club 
carried  out  his  bat  for  24,  and  no  one  else  scored.  The  smallest 
scores  on  record  in  a  county  match  were  those  of  Leicestershire 
when  playing  against  Notts  in  1800,  the  former  making  15  and  8. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  match  played  only  this  year  between  M.C.C. 
and  Oxford  University,  when  the  latter  scored  12  runs  in  the  first 
innings. 

Ladies  made  their  appearance  in  the  cricket-field  so  long  ago  as 
1 797,  when  eleven  married  women  of  Bury  beat  eleven  unmarried 
women  by  80  notches.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is -a  sketch  by 
Rowlandson  of  a  match  that  took  place  in  1S11  -between  two 
female  Elevens  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  for  500  guineas ;  and 
Mr.  Box  tells  us  that  “the  performers  were  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
from  fourteen  to  sixty ;  the  young  had  shawls,  and  the  old  long 
cloaks.  The  match  was  won  at  three  o'clock  on  the  third  day  by 
the  Hampshire  Eleven,  one  of  the  latter  making  a  score  of  40 
before  she  was  thrown  out.”  There  is  said  to  be  a  girls’  school  in 
Somersetshire  where  cricket  is  allowed,  and  where  a  special  dress  is 
worn  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  added  that  the  best  cricketers  make 
the  best  scholars.  The  account  of  ladies’  connexion  with  cricket 
is,  however,  very  limited ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars  and  two  or  three  matches  in  1823,  and  one  in 
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Australia  in  1874,  there  is  nothing  else  recorded  of  them. 
From  gentle  remarks  overheard  at  Lord's  during  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ‘picnic’  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  ladies  had 
not  made  much  advance  of  recent  years  either  in  their  appre¬ 
ciation  or  knowledge  of  cricket. 

We  have  no  wish  to  be  hard  upon  this  book,  for  it  bears  evidence 
of  long  and  careful  research,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to  be  thankful 
for  the  vast  amount  of  cricket  brought  within  its  compass.  But 
herein  lies  our  complaint.  There  is  cricket  and  cricket,  and  this 
fact  Mr.  Box  has  failed  to  recognize  while  amassing  so  much  that 
is  at  the  same  time  valuable  and  worthless.  If  what  appertains  to 
cricket  were  thoroughly  sifted  and  all  else  rejected,  the  book, 
though  reduced  to  half  its  size,  would  gain  in  value.  And  if, 
further,  the  incessant  anecdotes,  the  light  gossip,  and  the  copious 
extracts  were  to  yield  the  space  they  occupy  to  some  statistical 
information  that  has  been  omitted,  and  if  one  could  see  more  of 
the  judge  and  less  of  the  moralist,  the  book  might  fairly  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  The  ( English )  Game  of  Cricket.  No  doubt  one  class 
of  readers  will  find  in  it  much  to  amuse  them,  but  “it  is’nt 
cricket,”  and  will  not  satisfy  those  for  whom  it  may  be  supposed 
the  book  was  written. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

CHRISTMAS  very  fortunately  comes  but  once  a  year.  When 
it  comes  it  brings  hosts  of  little  books  with  which  criticism 
cannot  grapple.  The  Bibliophile  Jacob,  who  has  written  so  many 
bibliographies  in  his  day,  might  shrink  from  attempting  the  bib¬ 
liography  of  Christmas  books.  In  addition  to  the  more  splendid 
or  interesting  publications  which  we  have  already  noticed,  a  pile  of 
more  than  one  hundred  volumes  oppresses  us  as  we  write.  The 
authors  of  good  little  books  must  try  to  bear  this  in  mind  if  they 
receive  but  scanty  notice.  If  Christmas  books  were  reviewed 
every  week  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year,  it  might 
be  possible  to  do  them  some  measure  of  justice.  As  things  stand, 
more  than  one  of  the  hundred  is  likely  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Album  du  Moyen-Age  (Smith  and  Downes)  is  not  precisely  a 
book;  but  then  we  doubt  whether  Charles  Lamb  would  not  have 
called  most  of  the  works  before  us  “  books  which  are  not  books.” 
The  Album  contains  niches  for  photographs,  and  the  margins  are 
beautifully  illustrated  with  designs  from  old  illuminations.  In 
the  first  page  a  lady  with  a  very  large  red  volume  in  her  hand,  aud 
accompanied  by  a  knight  in  armour,  kneels  before  a  crowned 
queen,  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasing  landscape.  This  illumination  is 
borrowed  from  a  Paris  MS.  Another  model  has  been  found  in 
Queen  Mary’s  Psalter,  others  in  French  romances  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle.  The  Table  des  Matibres  is  written  in  French,  and  the  world 
of  men  and  women  is  presented  in  old-fashioned  divisions.  Thus,  if 
you  are  happy  enough  to  know  a  poet,  or  a  musical  young  man  who 
attends  evening  parties,  you  may  insert  his  photograph  among  the 
Jongleurs.  Officers  in  the  army  will  find  their  place  among  the 
Paladins.  Among  travellers  by  land  we  have  a  king  drawn  in  a 
waggon  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  male  and  female  strollers, 
like  those  in  “  The  Rovers.”  The  lady  is  refreshing  herself  from 
a  flask  of  “  this  cherry  bounce,  that  loved  noyau.”  Fair  sports¬ 
women  will  be  glad  to  see  their  effigies  on  the  page  where  a  lady 
has  launched  her  shaft  which  quivers  between  the  horns  of  a  stag 
and,  we  fear,  rather  spoils  the  head.  Gymnasts  may  be  amused 
by  the  sketch  of  a  mock  tournament  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  Two 
men  ride  on  the  backs  of  two  others,  and  charge  in  knightly 
fashion ;  one  is  in  the  act  of  losing  his  seat.  This  handsome  and 
ingenious  book  will  be  worth  study,  even  if  the  blank  places  are 
not  filled  up  with  the  photographs  of  acquaintances. 

Messrs.  Ohatto  and  Windus  publish,  in  a  very  pretty  volume, 
The  Poems  for  Children  composed  by  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb. 
Mr.  Herne  Shepherd  is  the  editor  of  this  edition,  which  is  based 
on  a  solitary  complete  copy  of  the  verses  recovered  in  Australia. 
The  Critical  Review  for  October  1 809  proudly  declined  “  to 
criticize  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  trivial  performances.” 
The  mere  name  of  Charles  Lamb  now  removes  the  trivial  perform¬ 
ances  out  of  the  list  of  Christmas  books  pure  and  simple. 

Old  and  New  London,  Vol.  Y.  (Edward  Walford.  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin),  is  a  work  of  considerable  interest  and  value.  In  the 
hideous  wilderness  of  modern  London,  with  its  endless  lines  of 
houses — “  all  hovels,”  as  Mr.  Morris  says — it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
of  the  more  various  architecture  which  sheltered  our  forefathers, 
and  of  the  dwellings  in  which  great  men  of  the  past  had  their 
homes.  It^seems  that  in  1820  the  Paddington  Canal  was  lined 
with  trees  and  crowded  with  barges  full  of  holiday-making 
citizens.  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground  in  its  early  days  occupied  the 
space  where  Dorset  Square  now  stands.  Matches  were  advertised 
to  be  played  for  500 1.  or  1,000 1.  a  side,  so  that,  though  our  streets 
are  uglier,  our  cricketing  morals  are  purer  than  they  were  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  member  of  the  M.C.C.  no 
longer  beam  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  versatile  Mr.  Tony 
Bumper,  a  hero  of  1756  to  whom  Mr.  Walford  introduces  us. 
Mr.  Bumper  “  drank  purl  in  the  morning,  ate  black  puddings  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  boxed  with  Buckhurst,  and  also  frequently 
engaged  at  the  Artillery  Ground  with  Faulkner  and  Dingate  at 
cricket.”  Bats  cost  only  ninepence  at  Eton  in  1688.  Even  in 
1837  Lord’s  had  a  rustic  look,  and  a  minute  roller,  which  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  to  the  ground  by  accident,  cannot  have  done 
very  much  in  the  way  of  securing  wickets  “  like  a  billiard  table.” 


From  Lord’s  to  Whittington’s  Stone  as  it  was  in  1820,  and  thence 
to  Highgate  ponds,  Mr.  Walford  leads  us  in  the  best  mixed 
company  of  traitors,  kings,  novelists,  poets,  and  sporting  people  of 
the  past.  His  book  can  be  read  with  ease,  and  instructs  in  its 
unambitious  fashion. 

The  Library  of  English  Literature;  Illustrations  of  English 
Religion  (Edited  by  Henry  Morlev.  Cassell  and  Co.)  is  not  a 
book  which  can  be  read  through  in  a  consecutive  way.  Mr.  Morley 
begins  with  “  The  First  English,  a.d.  670  to  a.d.  1066.”  Why 
he  calls  them  the  first  English  we  do  not  precisely  know,  nor  are 
we  absolutely  certain  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  island  “left 
imperishable  record  of  a  soul  of  worship  that  was  in  them.”  If 
Stonehenge  was  not  a  religious  structure,  however,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  it  was,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Morley  has  aright  to  assume  the 
fact.  Caedmon  is  the  first  important  writer  to  whom  he  devotes 
much  attention,  and  his  extracts  are  illustrated  in  a  forcible  way 
by  engravings  from  the  designs  in  the  MS.  of  Caedmon.  Here  is 
Lucifer  falling  from  heaven,  while,  in  the  next  compartment,  he 
is  tied  to  the  ground  and  teased  by  mosquitoes.  As  an  evidence 
of  his  degradation  ho  has  developed  a  long  and  bushy  tail.  From 
Caedmon  to  In  Memoriam  is  a  far  cry,  and  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  extracts,  brief  biographies,  and 
woodcuts.  This  is  rather  a  book  to  consult  on  occasion  than  to 
read  steadily  through. 

Sketches  from  Nature  with  Pen  and  Pencil  (Lady  Verney. 
Daldy,  Isbister  and  Co.)  have  appeared  in  Good  Words.  Lady 
Verney  says,  “  Good  cooking,  as  intended  to  be  taught  in  South 
Kensington,  is  no  luxury.”  From  some  slight  experience,  we 
agree  with  her  in  the  most  unqualified  way.  The  papers  on  the 
shovel-nosed  shark  and  on  the  Lighthouse  Donkey  are  well  worth 
reading,  and  are  illustrated  with  much  taste  and  feeling. 

My  Royhood  (II.  0.  Barkley.  John  Murray).  Boys  who 
agree  with  Rawdon  Crawley  the  younger,  that  there  is  no  sport 
more  noble  than  ratting,  will  find  endless  joys  in  Mr.  Barkley’s 
book.  He  is  as  fond  of  terriers  as  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  he  likes  them 
“  very  good  at  rats,”  if  not  “  uncommon  fond  of  cats,”  like  Old  Dog 
Tray  of  the  vulgar  lyric.  From  fox-hunting  to  the  destruction  of 
wasps,  all  sports  are  dear  to  Mr.  Barkley,  wrho  describes  them  all 
with  animation.  When  he  was  a  boy  there  never  was  a  moment, 
he  says,  when  he  “  could  not  have  eaten  half  a  dozen  tart3  or  a 
turnip.”  There  is  little  falling  off  in  youthful  prowess  in  this 
direction,  and  the  boy  who  can  eat  a  turnip,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
vert  the  rind  into  a  lantern,  is  a  healthy  and  handy  young  savage, 
to  whom  we  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Barkley’s  book. 

Grimm's  Tales  (Selected  and  Translated  especially  for  use  in 
Schools.  G.  Bril  and  Sons)  is  a  modest  little  volume,  infinitely  more 
desirable  than  all  the  tedious  tales  about  Tom,  who  went  to  school, 
and  was  bullied,  and  got  into  the  Eleven,  and  was  accused  of 
stealing,  and  was  acquitted,  and  won  the  Balliol  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  characters  of  the  viiirchen  are  living  people,  human 
among  all  their  wild  adventures  with  talking  birds  and  fishes, 
giants,  ogres,  and  stepmothers.  We  all  remember,  all  our  lives 
long,  little  Briar-rose  who  is  no  other  than  Brynhild,  in  perhaps 
an  earlier  form  of  the  myth ;  and  Rapiinzel,  whose  story— ZawMce 
turres,  pectcn  solis— soothed  the  sleeplessness,  says  Tertullian,  of 
Carthaginian  children.  Grimm’s  tales  are  always  welcome.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  Told  by  the  Sea  (F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  Marcus  Ward  and  Co.),  and  the  Snoivball  Society  (M. 
Bramston.  S.P.C.Ix.)  These  works  are  examples  of  which  scores  reach 
us  at  this  time  of  year.  They  are  young  novelettes  of  everyday 
life,  and  are  grammatical,  harmless,  and  not  wanting  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  cleverness.  To  eat  turnips  and  dig  out  wasps,  with  Mr. 
Barkley’s  boys,  would  be  a  pleasanter  way  of  passing  time  than 
to  read  little  tales  which  are  only  the  introduction  to  the  eternal 
novel  of  later  life. 

The  House  of  Fiesole  (John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  introduces  young 
readers  to  Savonarola,  and  may  enable  them  to  understand  the 
historical  underplot  of  Romola. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  M.P.,  assures  his  critics  that  The  Captain's 
Cabin  (Mullan)  is  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  been  written 
without  a  purpose.  There  is  plenty  of  action,  there  are  several 
lords,  a  valet,  a  villain,  and  no  end  of  plot,  in  Mr.  Jenkins’s 
Christmas  book.  He  kindly  expresses  a  wish  that  “  good  digestion 
may  wait  on  appetite  ”  ;  but  the  critic  who  has  already  partaken 
of  some  hundred  courses  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  taste  Mr. 
Jenkins’s  fare  with  much  discrimination. 

The  Reauties  of  Shakspeare  (Dr.  Dodd.  Bickers  and  Son)  are 
prettily  printed,  and  illustrated  with  photographs  from  pictures  in 
the  Boydell  Gallery.  The  photographs  do  not  make  one  anxious 
to  see  more  of  the  Gallery. 

My  Rambles  in  the  New  World  (Biart.  Translated  by  Mary  de 
Hauteville.  Sampson  Low)  contains  much  fresh  and  agreeable 
information  about  America,  from  the  country  of  the  Eskimo  to 
that  of  the  Aztecs.  The  pages  on  natural  history  and  American 
antiquities  are  agreeable,  and  the  illustrations  are  spirited  and 
original. 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  A  Great  Emergency,  and  other  Tales  (G.  Bell), 
are  full  of  her  delightful  penetrating  humour,  which  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  dull  family  photographs  of  good  children,  but  with 
graceful  sketches,  informed  with  character,  mirthful  and  touching. 
The  children  who  led  a  happy  but  tranquil  life,  but  who  carefully 
prepared  for  “  great  emergencies,”  and  who  felt  capable  of  helping 
drowned  men  to  recover,  of  baulking  mad  bulls,  of  putting  out 
fires,  and  so  on,  are  worthy  of  the  fancy  of  De  Quincey’s  brother. 
In  the  effort  to  rescue  a  cripple  from  a  burning  house,  Baby  Cecil, 
the  cripple,  took  offence,  and  had  to  be  left  to  his  imaginary  fate. 
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It  is  always  hard  to  get  babies  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
drama ;  their  exaggerated  sense  of  dignity  is  the  bane  of  the 
domestic  theatre.  When  Rupert,  the  eldest  adventurer,  was  cut 
over  on  the  knee-pan  by  a  cricket-ball,  he,  too,  objected  to  being 
treated  for  a  broken  leg  in  the  amateur  style.  On  the  whole,  the 
experience  of  this  family  does  not  make  it  seem  probable  that 
children  who  are  happy  should  pine  tor  chances  of  rescuing  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Every  Boys  Annual  (Routledge)  is  full  of  stories,  puzzles, 
directions  as  to  the  way  of  excelling  in  various  pastimes,  historical 
sketches,  and  other  literature  valued  by  lads  of  thirteen,  to  whom 
it  will  be  a  welcome  present. 

The  Two  Supercargoes  (W.  II.  Kingston.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  is  a  book  of  adventure  in  Africa,  written  in  Mr.  Kingston’s 
unfettered  style.  The  illustration,  “  The  King  dismisses  his'  Min¬ 
isters  ”  (p.  271),  is  a  lively  picture  of  constitutional  practice  among 
the  blacks.  The  scene  with  the  gorilla  (p.  199),  when  represented 
in  marble  and  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  once  caused  some  talk  in 
Paris. 

The  Blue  Banner  (Translated  from  the  French  of  Leon  Cahun. 
Sampson  Low)  has  already  been  noticed  by  us  in  its  original 
form.  Mr.  Sandars's  translation  is  sufficiently  idiomatic,  amf  the 
adventures  are  very  moving,  and  occur  in  an  unfamiliar  field. 

China  (C.  E.  Eden.  Marcus  Ward)  is  a  prettily  illustrated  and 
most  readable  account  of  the  Flowery  Empire.  The  information 
is  condensed  with  an  art  which  prevents  it  from  being  dry. 

Children's  Toys,  and  What  they  Teach  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.)  is 
a  work  of  elementary  science,  which  we  are  unable  to  criticize; 
and  a  natural  modesty  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  test  the 
calculations  of  The  Ben/  Engineers  (Rev.  J.  Lukin.  Triibner  and 
Co.)  Had  either  of  these  works  been  presented  to  us  in  early 
youth  we  should  have  said  but  little,  while  inwardly  conscious  of 
feelings  the  reverse  of  grateful  and  intentions  ingeniously  destruc¬ 
tive. 

The  Bird  World,  Described  with  Pen  and  Pencil  (Rev.  W.  II. 
Adams  and  II.  Giaconelli.  Nelson  and  Sons)  is  a  really  hand¬ 
some  volume,  and  the  letterpress  is  light  and  airy  enough  for  the 
subject,  while  the  drawings  are  vigorous  and  graceful. 

Mr.  Davies,  the  author  of  Wildcat  Tower  (F.  Warne  and  Co.) 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers  for  boys.  A  love  of  nature 
makes  great  part  of  his  love  of  sport,  and  his  remarks  on  Angling 
are  always  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Snow  Fort  (S.P.C.Iv.)  is  a  more  healthy  and  boyish  book 
than  most  of  those  which  deal  with  the  pastimes  of  lads.  The 
winter  amusements  are  described  with  enjoyment  and  sympathy. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  acknowledge  three  volumes  on  St.  Paul 
in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Arabia  (Rev.  G.  S.  Davies),  and  Babylonia 
(G.  Smith  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce.  S.P.C.K.);  The  Flag  Lieutenant 
(Whitchurch  Sadler.  Marcus  Ward);  Fair  Else  (Author  of  On 
the  Edge  of  the  Storm.  F.  Warne  and  Co.)  ;  The  Fifth  Continent 
(C.  II.  Eden.  S.P.C.K.) ;  The  Great  Captain  (Ulick  Burke. 
S.P.C.K.) 

We  have  also  received  God’s  Silver  (Hon.  Mrs.  Greene.  Warne 
and  Co.)  All  in  a  Garden  Green  (Eliz.  C.  Traice.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.)  Saturday's  Nairn  (Brenda.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
Martin  Noble  (J.  G.  Watts.  F.  Warne  and  Co.)  David's  Little 
Lad  (L.  T.  Meade.  J.  F.  Shaw  and  Co.)  Hector  Servadac 
(Jules  Verne.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Little  Bluebell's  Picture- 
Book  (Routledge  and  Sons).  Little.  Curly  Pate's  Story-Book 
(Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Bosabella  (Routledge 
and  Sons).  The  Two  Voyages  (S.P.C.K.)  The  Leisure  Hour, 
1877.  Pixie's  Adventures  (M.  D’ Anvers.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.) 
Adventures  in  the  Air  (from  the  French  of  W.  de  Fontenelle,  by 
J.  S.  Keltie.  Stanford).  Topo  (G.  E.  Brunefille.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.)  Peter  Parley's  Annual,  1878  (Ben  George).  The 
Heroes  of  Young  America  (A.  R.  Hope.  Stanford).  Owen 
Hartley  (W.  H.  Kingston.  S.P.C.K.)  Six  Hundred  Robinson 
Crusoes  (Gilbert  Mortimer.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  The  Magic 
Valley  (E.  Keary.  Macmillan  and  Co.)  A  Book  about  Tra¬ 
vellers,  Past  and  Present  (Nimmo).  Seven  o'  Clock  (J.  Brockman. 
F.  Warne  and  Co.)  The  Three  Magic  Wands  (F.  Warne  and 
Co.)  Six  Little  Princesses  (Mrs.  E.  Prentiss.  F.  Warne  and  Co.) 
Heroes  of  North  African  Discovery  (M.  D’ Anvers.  Marcus  Ward 
and  Co.)  Uncle  Philip  (Stella  Austin.  Masters  and  Co.)  Peep- 
Show  (Strahan  and  Co.)  Mother  Goose  Jingles  (G.  Routledge 
and  Sons).  The  Girls  of  Bredon  (Mrs.  Stanley  Leathes.  S.P.C.K.) 
Brave  Little  Heart  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Routledge' s  Holiday 
Album  for  Children  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Woodland 
Romances  (C.  Mateaux.  Cassell  and  Sons).  The  Instructive 
Picture-Book  (Adam  White.  Stanford).  Elsie  in  Dreamland 
(F.  Weatherley.  F.  Warne  and  Co.)  Holiday  Album  for  Girls 
(Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Bible  Jewels  (Rev. 
R.  Newton.  Nimmo).  King  Hotel's  Daughter  (F.  Warne  and 
Co.)  Lapsed  but  not  Lost  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.)  Mother 
Goose's  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Fairy  Tales  (G.  Routledge  and 
Sons).  Story  after  Story  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.)  A  Holiday 
Book  (Richard  Rowe.  Nimmo).  Our  Sailors  (W.  H.  Kingston. 
Griffith  and  Farran).  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson  ;  a  new  and  full 
translation  (Mrs.  II.  B.  Pauli.  Warne).  Lily  at  Her  Grandmother's 
(Mrs.  Sale  Barker.  Routledge).  Coralie  (C.  II.  Eden.  Marcus 
Ward  and  Co.)  A  Book  of  Episodes  (J.  W.  Chanson.  Dean  and 
Son).  The  Boys  of  Willoughby  School  (R.  Richardson.  Nimmo). 
Bible  Wonders  (Rev.  R.  Newton.  Nimmo).  The  Story  of  a 
Wooden  Horse  (G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  The  Young  Woman’s 
Book  (Mrs.  Valentine.  F.  Warne  and  Co.)  Holiday  Album  for 
Boys  (Routledge).  Rills  from  the  Fountain  of  Life  (Rev. 


K.  Newton.  Nimmo).  Little.  Davy’s  New  Hat  (R.  Bloom* 
field.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds 
(Anne  Jane  Taylor.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons).  Harvey  Sinclair 
(Nimmo).  Sybil  Grey  (Mrs.  Perring.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons). 
Talent  in  Tatters  (It.  Wray  the.  Griffith  and  Farran).  The 
Portrait,'  Birthday  Book  of  Famous  Names  (Seeley  and  Co.) 
Paulina's  Ambition  (Edis  Searle.  Seeley  and  Co.)  Little  May's 
Friends  (A.  Whittem.  Griffith  and  Farran).  Three  Admirals 
(W.  H.  Kingston.  Griffith  and  Farran).  The  Child  of  the 
Cavern  (Jules  Verne.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Punch’s  Pocket 
Book  (The  Office). 

The  pretty  and  useful  Pocket-Books  and  Diaries  of  Messrs. 
Marcus  \\  ard  must  be  acknowledged,  and  also  the  Diaries  of 
Messrs.  Letts,  which  are  full  of  useful  information  and  blotting 
paper.  The  material  facilities  for  rivalling  Pepys  are  now  in  the 
hands  ot  every  one,  and  nothing  is  wanted  but  the  genius  for 
gossip.  The  playing-cards  ot  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  are  fitted  into 
neat  cases,  with  rules  tor  the  playing  of  “  Napoleon,”  a  fascinating 
game  for  five  persons  or  more. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
ir. 

M  CHARLES  YRIARTE’S  big  volume  concerning  the 
•  borders  ot  the  Adriatic  (Acs  bords  de  l' Adriatigue.  Ha- 
chette)  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  somewhat  disappointing.  There  are 
probably  few  people  with  any  spark  of  romance  or  sentiment  in 
their  disposition  who  are  not  stirred  by  the  longing  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  hero— perhaps  the  only  ultra-romantic  and  sensitive 
hero  who  is  never  ridiculous — Contarini  Fleming,  to  see  Venice. 
And  as  the  young  Baron  Contarini  Fleming,  before  he  was  able 
actually  to  indulge  his  desire,  found  solace  in  the  Chevalier  de 
Winter’s  beautitul  sketches,  so  those  to  whom  the  sight  of 
Venice  is  yet  a  thing  to  come  are  accustomed  to  console  themselves 
by  feeding  their  imaginations  with  pictures  of  what  they  hope  one 
day  to  witness.  It  must  he  confessed  that  a  good  deal  of  imagina¬ 
tion  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  drawings  here  presented  before 
they  can  suggest  the  romance  which  every  one  who  has  not  been 
at  Venice  associates  with  its  name.  They  have  a  certain  hardness 
and  thinness  which  is  all  but  repellent,  and  for  which  perhaps  the 
draughtsman  is  not  wholly  to  be  blamed.  The  Bridge  of  Highs, 
for  instance,  as  it  is  here  shown  to  us,  wears  a  far  less  picturesque 
aspect  than  can  be  got  any  day  in  the  dusk  of  evening  out  of  the 
bridge  which  bears  the  same  name  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
What  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  Venice  applies 
equally  to  that  of  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and  the  other 
districts  gone  over  by  the  author.  However,  in  spite  of  this  defect, 
the  volume  has  an  undoubted  value  as  a  careful  record,  carefully, 
if  not  altogether  successfully,  illustrated  by  a  skilled  and  observant 
writer. 

The  facile  and  attractive  draughtsmanship  and  writing  of  M. 
Bertall  has  produced  a  volume  ( La  Viyne.  Plon)  which  aptly  follows 
the  illustrated  books  produced  by  him  under  the  title  of  La  comedie 
de  nos  jours.  La  Viyne  professes  to  be  “  a  physiological,  anecdoti- 
cal,  historical,  humoristic,  and  even  scientific  study”;  and  this 
ironically  humorous  title,  which  reminds  one  of  Polonius’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  players’  capabilities,  is  justified  by  the  contents  of  the 
volume.  M.  Bertall  has  on  former  occasions  given  proof  of  his 
wonderfully  keen  eye  for  the  various  expressions  which  the  human 
face  assumes  in  every  grade  of  life  and  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance;  and  a  hook  which  treats  of  wine  and  its  effects 
offers  naturally  an  excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  particular 
talent.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  point  to  the  singular  truth 
and  humour,  which  has  an  unavoidably  cynical  flavour,  of  the 
illustrations  which  depict  the  ten  stages  through  which  it  is  possible 
to  pass — from  on  est  bien  to  on  est  paf — under  the  influence  of 
wine.  In  every  one  of  the  more  finished  full-page  illustrations  the 
same  keen  observation  and  power  of  reproducing  expressions  in  a 
dramatic  and  unexaggerated  manner  will  be  found.  In  one  sheet  of  his 
work  M.  Bertall  shows  two  instances  of  the  strange  conceit  which, 
as  we  learn  from  D’lsraeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature,  was  once 
much  in  fashion  in  England,  and  which  consisted  in  writing  verses 
so  formed  in  their  individual  lengths  as  to  present  when  printed 
the  shape  of  the  object  glorified  by  the  verse-maker.  M.  Bertall 
shows  us  the  outline  of  a  bottle  and  a  glass  contrived  after  this 
fashion  with  considerable  ingenuity.  But  his  work  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  such  things  as  this.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  his 
subject,  one  might  say  that  while  he  catches  the  bubbles  of  the 
sparkling  wine  as  it  foams  up  in  the  glass,  he  also  dives  into  the 
remotest  depths  of  the  cellar  and  tracks  the  history  of  the  grape- 
juice  from  the  day  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  to  that  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  a  binas  oivoio  it  is  brought  up  to  table.  In  pages  149  and 
150  of  his  volume,  to  cite  an  instance,  will  be  found  a  classification 
of  the  red  wines  of  France  which  may  be  read  with  advantage  bv 
all  people  who  affect  to  have  a  pretty  taste  in  wine.  But  those 
who  are  at  the  pains  of  studying  this  list  will  do  well  to  observe  a 
pregnant  remark  of  the  author’s  which  follows  it : — “  On  tomberait 
dans  l’erreur  la  plus  complete,  si  Ton  considerait  comma  depourvua 
de  quality  des  vin3  qui  ne  sont  pas  compris  dans  la  categorie  des 
grands  crus  classes.  Les  vignobles  non  classes  donnent  d’excellenta 
vins,  quoique  moins  dtfficats  et  moins  aristocratiques.”  One  might 
even  go  further  than  this,  and  assert  with  safety  that  a  bouryeoii 
wine  will  often  turn  out  better  than  any  of  the  last  half-dozen  01 
so  of  the  fifth  growth  quoted  by  M.  Bertall. 
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Mine.  Boissonnas's  account  of  the  fortunes  of  a  French  family 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (  Une  famille  pendant  la  guerre. 
Hetzel)  has  the  recommendation  of  an  Academy  prize,  besides  the 
attraction  of  M.  Philippoteaux’s  drawings,  to  back  it,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  everybody  who  has  French  sympathies. 

M.  Jules  Verne’s  Les  Indes-noires  (same  publishers)  has  all  the 
well-known  peculiarities  of  its  author’s  method  and  style.  We  may 
say  at  once,  speaking  with  what  authority  may  be  derived  from 
an  almost  intolerable  knowledge  of  sensational  stories  and  their 
ways,  that  wThen  one  has  once  taken  the  book  up  it  will  be  difficult 
to  lay  it  down  again  without  having  arrived,  whether  by  short 
cuts  or  honest  reading,  at  its  end.  The  mystery  is  so  artfully 
concealed  that  it  is  far  from  easy  to  pluck  out  its  heart  until  the 
author  chooses  to  point  it  out ;  but  it  must  be  also  said  that  his 
manner  of  concluding  an  undoubtedly  exciting  story  displays  a 
marked  poverty  of  invention,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  want  of  the  power 
of  giving  to  his  invention  a  dramatic  and  imposing  air.  For  the 
rest  Scotchmen  may  learn  from  M.  Jules  Verne  that  Edinburgh 
possesses  an  association  called  “  Royal  Institution,”  the  leaders  of 
which  dwell  in  the  Oanongate,  and  contribute  signed  articles  to 
the  Edinburgh  Eeview ;  that  the  Palace  of  Ilolyrood  stands  on 
just  such  a  height  as  does  the  Castle  ;  and  that  within  the  last 
few  years  a  vast  coal  mine  was  suddenly  inundated  by  the  waters 
of  Loch  Katrine,  for  which  an  insane  and  dissembling  villain 
opened  a  passage,  and  which  were  afterwards  replaced  by  public 
subscription. 

Les  deux  amis  (Lucien  Biart.  Iletzel)  is  a  somewhat  maudlin 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  a  little  child  who  is  ill-treated  by  a  step¬ 
mother.  The  happy  ending  will  scarcely  make  up  for  the  inane 
misery  of  the  body  of  the  story.  The  illustrations  by  M.  Boutet 
have  considerable  merit.  We  must,  however,  once  again  protest 
against  the  practice  which  seems  to  be  growing  of  feeding 
children's  minds  with  morbidly  sentimental  horrors.  The  same 
tendency  pervades  a  certain  school  of  art  of  the  present  day  which 
prides  itself  upon  being  too  fine  for  general  comprehension. 
Grown  people  can  in  such  matters  take  care  of  themselves ;  but 
children  are  much  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  make  children’s 
books ;  and,  to  our  thinking,  such  stories  as  Les  deux  amis  should 
be  carefully  kept  out  of  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom. 

Le  journal  de  la  jeunesse,  1877  (Ilachette),  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  safely  recommended  as  lit  and  harmless  reading  for 
children ;  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  illustrations  are  common 
to  this  and  to  an  English  children's  book  recently  published  may 
be  taken  as  showing  that  the  work  oilers  obvious  attractions  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

La  vie  des  animau.v  (E.  Lesbareilles.  Hachette),  with  twenty 
wood-engravings  by  M.  Joseph  Wolf,  is  a  work  which  will  delight 
all  such  children — that  is  to  say,  most  healthy  children — as  take 
an  interest  in  brute  life.  If  one  had  to  find  a  fault  with  the  book, 
one  might  say  that  the  writer’s  love  of  animals  had  sometimes  led 
him  astray,  as  has  that  of  certain  historians  for  the  subjects  of 
their  studies.  For  instance,  the  adventurous  boy  who  reads  that 
Buffon’s  description  of  the  tiger  is  a  gross  libel,  and  that  the 
tiger  is  practically  a  very  nice  person — when  you  know  him — may, 
if  he  goes  out  to  India,  be  exposed  to  having  a  rude  shock 
given  to  the  impressions  of  his  early  youth.  However,  it  is  much 
to  get  a  simple  description  of  animals  and  their  ways,  accom¬ 
panied  by  excellent  illustrations,  from  a  writer  who  evidently  has 
a  real  love  for  the  animal  world. 

La  vie  vegetale  (Hachette)  will  hardly  form  a  pendant  to  La 
vie  des  animaux.  Indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  classed  as  a  Christmas 
book  in  the  ordinary  sense,  inasmuch  as,  despite  its  picturesque 
text  and  drawings,  it  is  of  too  learned  a  cast  to  attract  seekers 
after  Christmas  literature.  We  may,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  for  pointing  it  out  to  all  people  interested  in  the 
spread  of  botanical  knowledge. 

Les  vieilles  villes  dltalie  (A.  Robida.  Dreyfous)  cannot  be 
very  highly  praised.  The  text  is  not  of  a  very  striking  kind,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  opening  sentence  of  the  chapter  on 
Venice: — “0  Venise,  reine  de  l’Adriatique,  fille  de  la  mer  et  du 
soleil !  O  reve,  leerie,  dblouissement !  ”  There  is  a  certain 
very  rough  cleverness  in  the  drawings ;  but  one  can  hardly 
forgive  such  a  blunder  as  that  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Rio 
del  Palazzo,  makes  the  gondolier  as  tall  as  a  whole  story  of  the 
overlooking  houses. 

M.  Assollant’s  Montluc  le  rouge  (Hachette),  with  sixty-nine 
wood-engravings  by  “  Sahib,”  is  one  of  the  author’s  well-known 
tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  which  takes  the  reader  into  some 
exciting  Canadian  scenes. 

La  poudre  h  canon  (same  publishers)  is  an  interesting  study  of 
the  explosive  forces  which  the  march  of  civilization  has  devised. 
From  the  same  firm  we  have  Le  glaqon  du  Polaris,  Les  fetes 
c&jhbres,  and,  to  return  to  another  kind  of  work,  TJn  enfant  gate, 
the  illustrations  to  which  have  a  pleasingly  old-fashioned  humour, 
which  may  be  specially  noticed  in  “  11  se  montra  absolument 
insupportable  ”  (p.  79),  where  the  spoilt  child  is  behaving  like  a 
fiend  in  a  railway  carriage. 

Voyage  autour  de  VAfrique  (Dreyfous)  is  an  interesting  book  of 
travels.  Chloris  et  Jeanneton  (Mme.  Colomb.  Hachette)  is  a 
pretty  story  of  a  girl  who  is  taken  out  of  her  natural  sphere. 
The  same  publishers  issue  the  second  volume  of  M.  Guizot’s 
Histoire  d' Anyleterre,  with  numerous  wood  engravings. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Corniminu 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Sedurday 
of  M.  Fotiierinoiiaii,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 
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French  Christmas  Books.  I. — American  Literature. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  is  NOW  OPEN,  with  an  Exhibition  of  Drawings 
by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Water-Colour  Drawings  by  Deceased 
Artists  of  the  British  School. 

The  Gallery  is  Open  from  Ten  a.m.  until  Six  p.m. 

Admission,  Is.  Season  Tickets,  5s. 


THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER  COLOURS.— 

Y  The  SIXTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  fe 
NOW  OPEN,  b  Pall  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  Is. 

_ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  The  BRAZEN  SERPENT/* 

A-'  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  tlie  PR.ETOKIUM.”  and  “CHRIST  ENTERING  JERU¬ 
SALEM,’’  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,’’  “Christian  Martyrs,’’ &e. 
at  the  DORlt  GALLERY . 3r>  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six .  Is. 

pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE-GENTLEMEN’S  DIVISION. 

SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING.  Principal—^,?.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc. 
I.C.E.  To  afford  Students  of  Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineering  the  advantage  of  thorough 
practical  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  either  profession,  and  in  the  manipulation  of  materials. 

COLONIAL  LIFE,  EXPLOITATION,  \c— In  the  Colonial  Seetion  ot  the  School  Students 
arelitted  by  practical  knowledge  of  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Work  and"  Expedients  for  life 
in  the  Colonies  and  abroad  as  Explorers  and  Settlers,  especially  when  they  may  be  entirely 
dependent  on  tlieir  resources.  _  ....... 

The  NEXT  TERM  OPENS  on  Monday.  January  7.  Prospectus  on  application  to  the 
Superintendent  in  Office  of  the  School,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 
S.  FLOOD  PAGE,  Secretary  and  Manager. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

KJ  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE  — EIGHTEENTH  SESSION.  LADIES’  DIVI¬ 
SION _ The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  7.  Education  of  the  highest  class. 

Painting  —  Mr.  Edward 


(Figure)  —  Mr. 


-Rev. 


Water-Colour 
Goodall. 

Water-Colour  Paintin; 

Frederick  Smalltield. 

Drawing  (Figure)  and  Modelling— Mr.  \\  .  Iv. 
Shenton. 

Painting  in  Oils— Mr.  George  Harris. 

English  Language  and  Literature- 
Henry  White,  M. A. 

French  Language  and  Literature— Professor 
A.  Mandron,  M.A. 

German  Language  and  Literature  —  Dr. 

Ilcinemann,  F.R.G.S. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

Latin— Mr.  S.  31.  Master,  M.A. 

General  History.  History  of  Art— Dr.  G.  G. 

Zerffi,  F.R.  Hist.  S.  ,  , 

Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Mathema¬ 
tics— Mr.  A.  Sonnensehein. 


Political  Economy— Mr.  II.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A. 

Chymicnl  Science— Mr.  II.  N.  Read,  M.A. 

Explanatory  Demonstrations  of  Music— SVi* 
Julius  Benedict, Herr Ern6tPauer, Mr.  E. 
Prout.  B.A. 

Pianoforte  (private  lessons)— Sir  Julius  Bene¬ 
dict,  Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  Mf.  E.  Prout, 
B.A.,  MissM.  E.Vonglehn. 

Pianoforte  Performance  (special  class)— Sir 
Julius  Benedict. 

Organ— J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc. 

Harmony,  &c — Composition,  John  Stainer, 
M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

Singing— Signor  Kizzelli,  Madanie  St.  Ger¬ 
maine. 

Cookery,  &c — Miss  Mary  Hooper. 

Dam;inz_M.  Louis  d’Egville,  Mrs.  George 
Gilbert. 

Artistic  Wood  Carving— Mr.  G.  A.  Rogere. 


Prospectus  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  Office  of  the 
School,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 
S.  FLOOD  PAGE,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


December  29,  1877.] 
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TTNIVERSITY 

^  TIFIC  EXAMINE 


of  LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SOIEN- 

(ATION.-SPECIAL  CLASSES  (open  to  Students  not  otherwise 
attached  to  the  Hospital)  in  the  Subjects  of  this  Examination,  are  held  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  and  will  begin  on  Monday.  January  14 — Fee,  including  Chemicals  (to  Students  of 
the  Hospital),  £h  8s.  To  others,  £10  lOs._For  particulars,  apply  personally,  or  by  Letter, 
to  the  W  arden'  ot  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 


XJ  YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  llo  Gloucester 

Terrace. 

The  COLLEGE  RE-OPENS  January  8. 

The  Junior  Lent  Term  begins  January  8. 

The  Senior  Lent  Term  January  30. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Names  of  Professors,  Terms,  &o.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady-Resident. 


T-jEDFORI)  COLLEGE  (lor  LADIES),  8  and  0  York  Place, 

Portman  Square,  London — LENT  TERM,  1878,  will  begin  on  Thursday,  January  17. 
COLLEGE  COURSES  ON  SCIENCE  : 

Natural  Philosophy— O.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc..  Lond. :  Light  and  Heat. 

Chemistry— O.  J.  Lodge,  D.Sc.  Loud. :  Lecture  Class  and  Class  for  Practical  Work  in  the 

Laboratory. 

Physical  Oeography — n.  G.  Seeley,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  London  :  On  the  Effects  of 
Air  and  Wat&r  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Earth’s  Surface. 

Botany— A.  W.  Bennett,  Lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital :  Structural  and  Physiological 

Botany. 

Students  can  enter  any  of  these  Classes  at  Lent  term. 

H.  LE  BRETON,  lion.  Sec. 


T*EV.  Dr.  DAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

^  Aldinghnm  on  Lancashire  Coast,  lias  a  vacancy  for  PUPIL,  either  younger  or  more 
advanced.  Preparation  for  Public  Schools,  Universities,  &c. — Address,  S.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford. 


/A  ERMANY. — Professor  FEES,  Pfortzheim,  Baden,  has  a  few 

Vacancies  for  English  PUPILS  in  his  Establishment.  Terms,  70  guineas  per  Annum, 
with  Abatements  in  the  case  of  Brothers,  or  of  Pupils  under  Fifteen.  Satisfactory  Testimonials 
of  Professor  Fees’s  great  success  in  preparing  Pupils  for  the  Army  Examinations.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to  Professor  Fees,  as  above. 


T^IIIST-RATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  BOWDON, 

Cheshire — BOYS  received  at  the  age  of  Eight.  Terms  £100 _ Address,  Rev.  H.  A.  D. 

Sdrridge,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  Law  Wathkrston,  M.A. 


PRIVATE  TUITION.— SEASIDE,  Worthing.— A  TUTOR,  of 

long  experience.  Prepares  a  Limited  Number  of  PUPILS  for  the  Army,  Navy.  Civil 
Service,  universities,  and  Public  Schools.  Several  VACANCIES,— Address,  C,  A.  R.,Ueene 
House,  Worthing. 


PRIVATE  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— 

The  Rev.  J.  LANGTON  CLARKE,  the  Common,  Ealing,  having  added  to  his  house, 
has  room  for  a  few  more  LITTLE  BOYS.  Present  number  Four.  References  to  the  Head- 
Master  of  Eton,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  &c. 


PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  LENT  TERM  will  commence 
Tuesday,  January  15.  There  is  no  vacancy  in  the  Morning  Class. 


■REDFORD  COLLEGE  (for  LADIES),  8  and  9  York  Place, 

"  Portman  Square  (close  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Station). 

Two  Special  Courses  to  Ladies  on  Wednesdays,  at  Four  o’clock. 

Five  Lectures  (in  French)  on  Freuch  Literature,  by  A.  Roulieii,  B.A.  Paris,  M.A.  Cluny, 
Master  at  the  Charterhouse. 

Five  Lectures  on  the  Development  of  the  English  Nation,  by  S.  R.  Gardiner,  B.A.  Oxon., 
Professor  in  King's  College.  London. 

Fees  for  each  Course,  12s. ;  for  Teachers,  7s.  Gd. 

H.  LE  BRETON,  Hon.  Sec. 


TNDIAN  and  FIRST-CLASS  HOME  CIVIL-SERVICE 

X  EXAMINATIONS — THREE  GRADUATES  of  CAMBRIDGE,  in  Honours  (Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  Moral  Science),  with  the  assistance  of  able  Tutors,  prepare  PUPILS, 
Resident  and  Non-Resident,  for  these  Examinations.— Address,  Rev.  F.  E.  Ramsay,  12  Bon- 
ehurch  Road,  North  Kensington,  London,  W. 


fiOOD-REST,  GREAT  MALVERN.— Mrs.  R.  0.  CARTER 

receives  LITTLE  BOYS  to  Board,  and  EDUCATE  for  the  Public  Schools.  There  is 
a  resident  Assistant-Master.  Next  Term  will  begin  January  19.  References  exchanged. 


/~DTY  of  LONDON  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  8  City  Road,  Fins- 

bury  Square,  E.C — FIRST  TERM  of  1878  commences  January  17;  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion,  January  16  at  2  P.M.  Lady  Principal  attends  January  14,  15,  and  19  to  admit  fresh 
Pupils,  and  to  see  Parents  and  Guardians.  The  College  comprises  Kinder-Garten.  Transition 
Class,  Upper  School,  Senior  Department  for  Ladies  wishing  to  attend  Special  Classes,  and 
Classes  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examinations.  Subjects— English  Language  (Reading  and 
Grammar,  Literature  and  Composition)  ;  Arithmetic.  Euclid,  and  Algebra  ;  Writing  and 
Book-keeping;  Geography.  Political  and  Physical  History  (Ancient  and  Modern)  ;  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Latin  :  Music,  Pianoforte  :  Vocal  (Class  and  Solo),  and  Harmony  ; 
Drawing  (Freehand and  Model  ).  Water-colours  ;  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health  ;  Natural 
History  ;  Common  Objects;  Political  and  Domestic  Economy  ;  Dancing  and  Calisthenics  ; 
Needlework.  The  Teaching  Staff  consists  of  properly -trained  Teachers  and  eminent  Pro¬ 
fessors — Prospectus  and  information  kcau  always  be  obtained  by  application  to  Lady  Prin¬ 
cipal,  at  the  College. 


WEST  CENTRAL  COLLEGIATE  DAY  SCHOOL  for 

*  ^  GIRLS,  REMOVED  from  97  Southampton  Row  to  29  QUEEN’S  SQUARE,  W.C. 
The  Lent  Term  will  begin  on  January  22.  1878.  Classes  in  Algebra,  Physiology,  French,  and 
other  subjects  will  be  open  to  Pupils  not  attending  the  whole  School  Course.  The  School  is 
annually  inspected  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  and  Pupils  are 
also  prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  For  Prospectuses  apply  to  the  HEAD¬ 
MISTRESS _ 29  Queen’s  Square,  W.C. 


TT  ENSINGTON. — DAILY  CLASSES  for  YOUNG  LADIES 

Senior,  Junior,  and  Elementary.  Terms,  from  4  Guineas  per  Term.  Six  Resident 
Pupils  received.  For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Terrell,  45  Longri-dge  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 


(CLIFTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS.— Mrs.  HAIGH  is 

prepared,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  to  receive  as  BOARDERS  GIRLS  attending 
the  above  School.  — For  information,  address,  Mrs.  IIaigh,  6  Woodsley  Terrace,  Leeds, 
Yorkshire. 


rFO  MILITIA  OFFICERS  and  CANDIDATES  for  COM- 

PET1TIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— Captain  CIIAWNER  (late  77th  Regiment)  will  have 

a  few  VACANCIES  after  Christmas.  Terms  on  application,  and  references _ The  Manor 

House,  Newton  Valence,  Alton,  Hants. 


pRIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing-  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suitesof 
Rooms.  Spacious  Cotfce-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Servicein  the  Hotel. 

P.  O.  RICKARDS,  Manager. 


()VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch 
theirSteamers from  Southampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every 
Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland  Mails, every  Monday. 

Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street.  E.C.. and  25  Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HPOURS  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL 

-1-  AMERICA  ;  also  to  BRAZIL  and  RIVER  PLATE. 

Tickets  are  issued  by  the  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  enabling  Tourists 
to  visit,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  the  various  places  touched  at  by  their  Vessels. 

For  information  as  to  the  Dates  of  Sailing  and  Routes.apply  to  J.  M.  Lloyd,  Secretary, Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  18  Moorgate  Street.  London. 


SANATORIUM.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr .  EDWARD  LANE,  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

°  STEEL  PENS. 


JTILBURN  LADIES’  COLLEGE.— Twenty  Professors  in 

regular  attendance.  Resident  Hanoverian  and  Parisian  Governesses.  Average 
number  Thirty.  Inclusive  terms,  Sixty  Guineas  per  annum — Mrs.  DEARMER,  Kilburn 
Ladies’  College,  Carlton  Road,  Kilburn,  London.  N.W. 


"FDUCATION.— The  Misses  BLISSETT,  of  Canonbury  Place, 

^  having  taken  a  large  house  at  Putney  Hill,  are  desirous  of  increasing  the  number  of 
their  PUPILS.  High-olass  Education,  with  a  refined  home.  For  Prospectus,  address 
Education,  care  of  C.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  12  &  13  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


T"<HE  LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE,  Spring 

Grove,  near  Isle  worth,  W _ French  and  German  taught  to  every  Boy,  in  addition  to 

Latin.  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science  ;  Greek  on  the  Classical  Side  only.  Each  Boy  has  a 
separate  Bedroom,  warmed  with  hot-water  pipes. 

Terms,  70, 80  and  90  Guineas.  A  reduction  for  Brothers. 

The  next  Term  commences  on  Monday,  January  21. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  H.  R.  Ladkll.  M.A. 


Malvern  college. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  28. 


THE  BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— The  Rev.  CHARLES  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Senior  Student  and  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal — The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NEWTON,  M.A. 

NEXT  TERM  commences  January  22,  1878. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— A  Course  of 

Instruction  is  provided  similar  to  that  of  our  best  Public  Schools,  with  more  attention 
to  individual  Boys  than  the  large  forms  of  those  Schools  render  possible.  Since  October  1*01 
the  following  Honours  have  been  obtained  at  Oxford :— Four  Fellowships,  Twenty  Open 
Scholarships,  Twelve  First  Classes,  Three  University  Prizes,  and  many  Second  and  Third 
Classes;  while  numerous  distinctions  have  been  gained  elsewhere.  There  will  bean  Exami¬ 
nation  for  Entrance  Scholarships  in  the  end  of  January  1878 — For  particulars,  apply  to  the 
Head-Master. 


Eastbourne.— arnold  college,  ockiynge.— 

Extensive  premises,  in  the  healthiest  part  of  East  bourne.  Large  Cricket  Field  adjoining. 
Boarders  limited  to  sixteen.  Unlimited  diet.  No  notice  required.  Two  Resident  and  Four 
Visiting  Masters.  Preparation  for  the  Preliminary  Legal,  Medical,  Pharmaceutical,  and 
Oxford  Local  Examinations.  Former  Pupils  have  taken  Honours.  Terms  from  £40* 


HIGHGATE  SCHOOL.  — SIR  ROGER  CIIOLMELEY’S 

FOUNDATION,  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. —The  next  EXAMINATION  for 
ADMISSION  will  he  held  Thursday,  January  24. 1878 — Application  for  Entrance  to  be  made 
to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  School  House,  Highgate,  N. 


1VTONOGRAMS.  —  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONO- 

GRAMS,  Crests  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  designed  for  any  com¬ 
bination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour  Relief,  and  Illu¬ 
minated  in  Gold,  Silver.  Bronze,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


r|  HIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

•*-  (August  13, 1870)  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “  M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.’’  The  Report  on  Chronometers,  Watches,  &c.  by  the 

Judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  can  be  had  on  application _ M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer, 

Watch,  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


TJENSON’S  WATCHES. — Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the 

Queen  and  Royal  Family,  and  by  Special  Appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia.— Old  Bond  Street,  and  (Steam  Faetory)  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


1  JENSON’S  WATCHES,  of  every  description,  suitable  for  all 

Climates. from  £2  to  200  Guineas.  Chronographs,  Chronumeters,  Keyless,  Levers,  Pre¬ 
sentation,  Repeaters,  Railway  Guards,  Soldiers,  and  Workmen’s  Watches  of  extra  strength. 


"DENSON’S  ARTISTIC  ENGLISH  CLOCKS,  decorated  with 

Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  designed  to  suit  any  style  of  Architecture  or  Furniture  ; 
also,  as  Novelties  for  Presents.  Made  solely  by  Benson.  From  £5  5s. 


JJENSON’S  PAMPHLETS  on  TURRET  CLOCKS. 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  PLATE,  and  JEWELLERY.  Illustrated,  sent  post  free,  each 
for  Two  Stamps.  Watches  6ent  safe  by  post.  Benson’s  new  work,  “  Time  and  Time  Tellers,” 
price  2s.  6d. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  39  OXFORD  STREET,  W.— 

*  *  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.  _  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales, invites  inspection  of  his  show  of 

IRON,  BRASS,  and  COMPOSITE  BEDSTEADS,  of  the  best  make  only.  Prices  from  lOs.Gd. 
to  £20. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURED  on  the  premises.  Extreme  care  is  taken,  even  when  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  to  use  only  such  material  as  will  wear  satisfactorily. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  description  in  various  woods  and  styles. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of  every  kind  in  great  variety. 

DRAWING-ROOM  SUITES  and  FURNITURE  to  suit  every  taste. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
II is  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  ami  post  paid.  It 
contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  Thirty  large  Show-rooms  at390xford  Street,  W.;  1, 1A,  2, 3,  and  4  Newman  Street; 
4,  5,  and  G  Perry’s  Place;  aud  1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 


T  INE  (SANDHURST),  WOOLWICH,  and  COOPER’S  HILL. 

J— •  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES,  Wrang.  Job.  Col.  Cam.,  assisted  by  a  Cam.  1st  Class  Classic,  a 
resident  French  Master,  and  others,  prepares  TWELVE  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed 
over  300 — Ealing,  W. 


PLYMPTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  South  Devon,  founded 

1658,  has  been  thoroughly  restored.  School-house,  rebuilt  with  every  convenience,  has 
.accommodation  for  SIX  more  BOARDERS.  Climate  very  suitable  for  Sons  of  Indian  Officers 
and  others.  References  to  Rev.  G.  P.  Badger,  D.C.L.,  of  the  Zanzibar  Mission,  and  to  Indian 
families.  Apply  to  the  IIead-Masteu. 


"FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  .T.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon.,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  nonoursinan  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Nine 
Examinations  of  the  Line. 


WOOLWICH,  ARMY.  —  MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A. 

*  *  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  First-Class  Honours,  prepares 
PUPILS  for  the  above.  Has  passed  for  Woolwich  the  2nd  last  July,  14th  last  January,  15th 
in'  July,  and  15th  in  January,  1876  ;  also  two  others,  making  six  out  of  eight  sent  up. — 5U  Corn¬ 
wall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


■FOR  WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  COOPER’S-IIILL, 

-L  INDIAN  and  HOME  CIVIL  SERVICE,  and  INDIAN  FORESTS— DANNEBROCr 
HOUSE,  Oxford  Gardens,  Nutting  Hill.  W.  The  next  Term  will  commence  JanuaryS,  1878. 
Only  Six  Resident  and  Six  non-Resident  PUPILS.  TWO  VACANCIES.  For  List  of  Sue- 
cesssful  Pupils  during  the  last  seven  years,  address  Dr.  ALGER,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S., 
Principal. 


HEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  450  ILLUS- 

TRATIONS,  with  PRICES  of  BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING,  and  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE,  sent 
free  by  post. 

195,  196, 197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


XTEAL  &  SON’S  GOOSE-DOWN  QUILTS,  from  12s.  to 

-■ — *-  38s.  EIDER-DOWN  QUILTS,, from  28s.  to  160s. 

Lists  of  Sizes  and  Prices  sent  free  by  post  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  195,  190,  197,  198  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
London,  W. 


■FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248.  249,  250,  and  251  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  Established  1862. 


/ \SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

V-/  Wall  Lights  and  Lustres  for  Gas  and  Candles. 

Chandeliers  in  Bronze  and  Ormolu. 

KEROSENE  &  OTHER  LAMPS  for  INDIA  and  HOME  USE. 
TABLE  GLASS  of  ALL  KINDS  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS. 

Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign. 
BIRMINGHAM  :  Manufactory  and  Show-Rooms,  Broad  Street. 

LONDON  :  Show-Rooms,  45  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


rp  II  E  LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

(Incorporated  by  Roj'al  Charter,  a.d.  1720.) 

For  FIRE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Head  Office  — 7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West-end  Agents— Messrs.  GRINDLAY  &  CO.,  55  Parliament  Street.  S.W. 
Governor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq.  |  Sub- Governor— ARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 

Deputy- Governor — WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Hugh  Gough  Arbuthnot.  Esq. 

Robert  Burn  Blytli,  Esq. 

William  Thomas  Brand,  Esq. 
Major-General  H.  P.  Burn. 

George  William  Campbell,  Esq. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Dobrec,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monek  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Robert  Gillespie.  Esq. 

Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Henry  Gosehen.  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 


A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Louis  llutli.  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 
Captain  It.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 
David  Powell.  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  ltyrie.  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


I 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  Fifteen  days  of  grace  allowed  for  renewal  of  Christmas 
Policies  will  expire  on  January  ‘J. 


The  Directors  invite  applications  for  Agencies. 

Prospectuses,  copies  ot'  the  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Accounts,  and  all  other  information  can 
be  had  on  application. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


/  GUARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE, 

^  11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 


Directors. 

Chairman — G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman — RICHARD  M.  HARVEY,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Curter,  Esq. 
Charles  Win.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  K.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  II.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton.  Esq. 
Thomson  Ilankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  John  G.  Iluhbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  H.  Janson.  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Henry  John  Norman.  Esq. 
Augustus  Prevost.  Esq. 

William  Steven,  Epq. 

John  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 
llenry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  MARSDEN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary — T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 


Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds  about . £2.961,000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of .  £440,000 


N.B.-  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  January  9. 


T  A  VV  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


II  (E  NIX  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LOXDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL 
JOHN  J.  BROOM  FIE  I.  ~ 


Secretaries. 


T  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

-i-i  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND  FIRE  and  LIFE  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

NEW  BRIDGE  STREET.  BLACKFRIARS. 

Instituted  1G9G. 

The  OLDEST  Insurance  Office  in  the  World. 

The  WHOLE  OF  THE  PROFITS  aro  divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 


r|PIIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. —  Established  in  1833. 

A  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  tall  below  1100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ami.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal, 
l  or  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  ot  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  ami  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

'  Self  Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Windoworothcr  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO. .Sole  Patentees.  Rathbone  Place.  W.;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool, and  Dublin. 

piFSSE  and  L  U  B  I  N.  —  II  O  L  Y  BAZIL 

J-  HOLY  BAZIL _ RICH  and  RARE. 

This  is  the  most  rare  Perfume  distilled  from  the  HOLY  BAZIL  flower  of  Hindu 
(.Ocyinum  sanctum ),  so  remarkable  for  its  unique  fragrance. 

Sold  by  Fashionable  Druggists  in  ull  parts  of  the  World. 

Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Healthy  skin  and  good  complexion. 

pEARS’S  TRANSPARENT  SOAP  is  the  best  for  the 
pOILET,  NURSERY,  and  SHAVING.  Recommended  in 

the  “Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,”  edited  by  Mr. 

p RASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S.,  used  by 


Invested  assets  on  December  31,1876  .  £5,493,862 

Income  for  the  past  year .  488.970 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last . . .  11 ,148,830 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted .  5,523,138 


The  Expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  ar  about  4}  per  cent,  on  the  Annual 
Income. 

ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  NEW  RATES  of  PREMIUM  recently  adopted 
by  the  Oflice. 

The  Rates  for  YOUNG  LIVES  will  be  found  MATERIALLY  LOWER  than  heretofore. 
POLICIES  EFFECTED  THIS  YEAR  (1877)  WILL  BE  ENTITLED  TO  SHARE  IN 
THE  PROFITS  AT  THE  NEXT  DIVISION  IN  DECEMBER  1879. 

Forms  of  proposal, &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


RESULT  OF  BONUS  INVESTIGATION,  31st  DECEMBER.  1876. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

FLEET  STREET  (near  Temple  Bar). 

The  Profit  is  the  largest  yet  divided  by  the  Society.  The  Bonus  gives  an  average  addition  of 
£84  per  £1,000  assured.  The  basis  of  valuation  maintains  in  their  utmost  force  the  safeguards 
rendering  the  Society  second  to  none  in  security  to  the  Assured  : 

The  new  “  Institute  of  Actuaries’  ”  Tables  of  Mortality  were  employed  throughout. 
(These  yield  higher  Reserves  against  Policy-liabilities  than  any  other  in  recognized 
use.) 

2.  The  future  rate  of  Interest  obtainable  was  estimated  at  3  per  cent.  only. 

3.  The  whole  “Loading”  was  reserved  lor  future  Expenses  and  Profits  (see Government 

Schedule). 

Nine-tenths  of  the  Profits  belong  to  the  Assured. 

T  .EGAL  and  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.— 

' *  The  BONUS  REPORT,  fuliy  explaining  the  effect  of  the  principles  adopted,  and  the 
Valuation  Schedule,  will  be  forwarded. 

March  1877.  E.  A.  NEWTON.  Actuary  and  Manager. 


REDUCED  RATES  FOR  NON-PARTICIPATING  POLICIES. 

TTNIYFRSITY  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY", 

^  25  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Total  Funds  invested  . £1,000,000 

Policies  in  Force,  with  Additions . £2,200,000 


Bonus  Additions  for  every  £100  assured  have  for  the  last  50  years  been  at  the  average  Rate  of 
£2  per  annum. 

For  Forms  of  Proposal  and  Information,  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

rPIIE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

■*-  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE,  and  ANNUITIES. 

1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


Annual  Income,  1876  .  £1,475.858 

Fire  Reserve  .  1,000,000 

Life  and  Annuity  Reserve .  2,738,071 

Total  Invested  F unds .  5,494,034 


The  valuation  of  Life  Policies  effected  in  the  new  Participating  Class  will  take  place  for  the 
term  ending  December  31,  1878,  and  on  the  Declaration  ol'  Profits  all  Life  Policies  effected  in 
1*77  will  rank  for  Two  Years’  Bonus.  Non-Bonus  Policies  at  moderate  rates.  Fire 
Insurances  upon  equitable  terms.  For  the  Prospectus  and  last  Report  of  the  Directors,  apply 
as  above,  or  to  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 

Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  paid  within  Fifteen  days  ; 
therefrom. 


TMPERIAL  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY7. 

Established  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  1G  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL.  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims.  Policies  lulling  due  at  Christmas  should  be  renewed 
before  January  9,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


AJORTHERN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

Office  in  LONDON . 1  MOORGATE  STREET. 

Accumulated  Funds  (December  31. 1876) . £2,092,000. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


T?  QUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY". 

Established  1762.  MANSION-HOUSE  STREET,  LONDON. 

The  oldest  Life  Office  on  the  Mutual  system  in  the  world. 

The  Invested  Capital  of  the  Equitable  is  more  than  twenty-eight  times  its  renewal-premium 
income. 

The  whole  working  expenses  of  the  Society  average  about  2}  percent,  on  its  gross  annual 
income. 

It  bus  never  allowed  Commission  or  employed  Agents,  whereby  more  than  £2,000,000  have 
been  saved  to  the  Assured. 

J.  W.  STEPHENSON,  Actuary. 


rI1IIE  ROYAL  FAMILY,  and  Sold  by  Chemists  and  Per- 

fumers  everywhere. 


TYTEIGH  YOUR  CANDLES. — Many  foreign  Li^ht-weights 

*  *  are  about.  All  the  CANDLES  of  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  COMPANY, 
Limited,  are  intended  to  be  exact  weight  without  the  wrapper.  Try  their  Gold  Medal 
PALMITINE.  burning  brilliantly  but  slowly,  und  of  the  transparency  of  "the  finest  Spermaceti. 
Try  also  their  NEW  PATENT  NIGHT  LIGHTS,  made  without  the  paper  ease.  Order  ot 
your  own  dealer. 


Tp  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

^  *  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietorsof  thecclebrated  Receipts. and 
Manufucturersof  the  Pickles.  Sauces. and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street.  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square), and  IBTrinity  Street. London. S.E. 


T-TARVEY’S  SAUCE. — Caution.  —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  &  SON.  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “ Elizabeth  Lazenby .” 


"YA/YLLS’  “THREE  CA'STLES.” — “There’s  no  sweeter 

*  *  Tobacco  comes  from  Virginia,  and  no  better  brand  than  the  *  THREE  CASTLES.’”— 
Vide  “  The  Virginians.”  Sold  only  in  Packets,  protected  by  the  Name  and  Trade  Mark  of 
W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS. 


WILLS’  “BRISTOL  MIXTURE,”  Mild  and  Fragrant. 

’  ’  WILLS’  “SMOKING  MIXTURE.”  a  choice  Combination  of  “First  Growths.” 
Sold  everywhere  in  One,  Two.  and  Four  Ounce  Packets,  protected  by  our  Name  and  Trade  Mark. 
W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS,  Wholesale  and  Export  only,  Bristol  and  London. 


XT  I  N  A  H  A  N  ’  S  L  L  WHISK  Y. 

The  Cream  of  Old  Irish  Whiskies.  Pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  most  whole¬ 
some.  Universally  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Dr.  IIassall  says :  “The 
Whisky  is  6oft,  mellow,  and  pure,  well  matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.”— 20  Great 
Titchfield  Street,  W. 

"\XATURAL  MINERAL  WATERS  of  VIOIIY",  Property  of 
"\/”ICIIY  OELESTINS.  The  Water  of  this  spring  is  very 

’  agreeable,  sparkling,  and  slightly  acidulated.  Kemcdy  for  Complaints  of  the  Kidneys. 
Gravel,  Gout,  Diabetes,  ac. 

’Y/’ICIIY  IIAUTERIVE.  This  spring’  contains  a  greater 

’  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  especially  recommended  as  a  table  water. 

"WYCIIY  GRANDE-GRILLE.  For  Complaints  of  the  Liver, 

*  Biliary  Organs,  Indigestion,  &c. 

yiCIIY  IIOPITAL.  For  Stomach  Complaints,  &c. 


yiOHY  WATERS  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  he  drunk 

v  pure  or  mixed  with  Wine  or  Spirits. 


QAUTION.— See 


that  the  Name  of  the  particular  Water 

required  is  on  the  Capsule. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Wine  and  Mineral  Water  Merchants.  Price  Is.  per  Bottle. 


p  rrs’s 


COCOA. 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL-PRIZE  MEDAL. 

"PRYr’S  CARACAS  COCOA. 

“A  mostdeliciousand  val uable article. "—Stayidard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality."— Food.  Water, and  A  ir,  Edited  by  Dt.Hassall. 
_  Tenth  International  Medal  awarded  to  J.  s.  FRY  ta  SONS. 


RRAVAIS’  DIALYSED  IRON. 

-U  THE  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST  TONIC. 

Pure  Iron  and  Oxygen  combined  without  acid. 

LANCET.  June  9,  1877  :  “Neutral,  tasteless.  A  beautiful  and  interesting  preparation.” 
BRI1ISII  MEDICAL  JOURNAL.  March  3.  1877  :  “Has  all  the  good  effects  of  Iron 
without  producing  constipation  or  disturbing  the  digestion,  and  it  does  not  blacken  the  teeth.” 
Prepared  solely  by  RAOUL  BRAVAIS  &  CO. 

Paris— 13  Rue  Lafayette.  London  Offick_8  Idol  Lane.  E.C. 

To  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  per  Bottle,  in  portable  card 
case  with  drop  measure  complete. 
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TNDIGESTION. — M ORSON’S  PREPARATIONS  of  PEP- 

SINE.  See  Name  on  Label.  Highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Profession.  Sold  in 
Bottles  as  WINE,  at  3s.,  5s..  and  9s. ;  LOZENGES,  2s.  6d.  ami  -H.  (id.;  GLOBULES,  2s.,  3s.  »id., 
andfts.  6d.;  and  POWDER, in  loz.  Bottles, at  4s.  each. — By  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  T.  MORSON  &  SON,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  I. ondon. 


TAINNEFORD'S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA.— 

The  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE, 
SumH4  an^  INDIGESTION,  and  the  safest  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. —172  New  Bond  Street,  and  of  all  Chemists. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


lyrUDIE’S  SELECT  IJBRARY.— NEW  BOOKS.  — See 

MUDIE’S  LIBRARY'  CIRCULAR  for  the  NEW  YEAR. now  ready. 


lyrUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS. — Sen 

iU  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  JANUARY,  now  ready,  postace  free 
on  application.  This  Catalogue  contains  :  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  Lite-  and  Letters  of 
Lora  Macaulay;  Burnaby's  Ride  to  Khiva  Wallace’s  Russia;  Baker’s  Turkey;  Schuyler’s 
Turkistan  :  Across  Africa,  by  Commando  Cameron  ;  The  American  Senator  :  A  Woman 
Hater,  by  Charles  Reade ;  By  the  Elbe,  by\  ..ahTytler;  and  severul  other  leading  Books  of 
the  Past  and  Present  Seasons,  and  an  unusually  large  Selection  of  other  Popular  Works  in 
History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of 
Fiction,  and  i9  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and  Secretaries  of  Public 
Institutions,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  Modern  Books. 


IV/rUDlE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS.— 

See  MUDIE’S  CATALOGUE  of  WORKS  of  the  BEST  AUTHORS,  in  morocco, 
vellum,  and  other  choice  Bindings,  adapted  for  New  Year’s  Gifts  and  Wedding  and  Birthday 
Presents. 


I\ TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE.— All  the  Books 

. in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY,  BARTON 
ARCADE.  MANCHESTER,  and  from  all  Bouksellers  in  connexion  with  the  Library. 
Mudie’s  Select  Library,  New  Oxford  Street,  London.  City  Office,  2  King  Street,  Chcapside. 


THE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  807  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books.  English.  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 
with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free. 

**■*  A  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  offered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application. 

BOOTH’S,  CHURTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  &  OTLEY’S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rriIE  SATURDAY  REVIEW.— The  following  NUMBERS 

of  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  arerequired, for  which  6d. each  will  be  given,  viz. : 
10,  74,  75,  76,  81.  88,  91,  192,  648,  and  767  (clean  copies)— at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Q TORIES  WANTED.— The  ADVERTISER  wishes  to  Pur- 

chase  a  number  of  Lively  STORIES.  Original  Matter  preferred,  or  Translations  admis¬ 
sible.  Length  immaterial.  Dismal  Narratives  unacceptable.  Stamps  must  be  sent  for  return. 
Care  taken,  but  no  responsibility  for  accident.  Correspondents  should  prepare  to  wait  some 

Weeks  for  decision .  MS.  not  to  be  rolled,  but  sent  Hat,  packed  with  cardboard _ Address 

Narrator,  care  of  Fredk.  L.May  He  Co.,  160  Piccadilly. 


TAO LANDES  FOREIGN  LIBRARY,  20  Berners  Street, 

111  London,  for  nil  FOREIGN  BOOKS  on  SALE  or  CIRCULATION.  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUES  and  PROSPECTUSES  ready.  Terms,  42s.  and  21s.  per  annum  ;  six  months, 
22s.  6d. ;  three  idem,  12s.  ;  one,  4s.  6d.  List  of  30,000  withdrawn  books  at  reduced  prices,  gratis. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.  price  One  Shilling, 

TiHE  EASTERN  QUESTION,  and  the 

-A-  POLITICAL  SITUATION  at  HOME.  By  Thomas  Bkassey,  M.P. 
London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


TUVENILE  BOOKS,  &c. — Members  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

Civil  Service,  and  other  Stores  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  HARRISON  at  25  per  cent. 
REDUCTION  from  the  published  prices,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  to  select 
from  their  very  large  assortment,  arranged  in  Show-Rooms  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  Cata¬ 
logues  post  free  Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


"ROOKS  for  PRESENTS. — Largest  Assortment  of  all  the 

A-1 9  New  Books  of  the  Season,  and  of  Children’s  Books,  offered  at  a  great  Reduction,  many 
at  less  than  Half-price.  Catalogue  post  free.— Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pull  Mall,  London.  S.W. 

(CHILDREN’S  BOOKS  at  the  CHEAPEST  PRICES.— 

Great  Reduction  for  a  short  time  only.  Harrison’s  Juvenile  Show-Room  ;  the  Best 
Selection  in  London.  Catalogues  post  free — Harrison  &  Sons,  59  Pall  Mull,  London,  S.W. 

( ^IFT  BOOKS  of  the  SEASON. — HARRISON  &  SONS’ 

VA  SELECTED  LIST  of  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS,  including  a  Large  Assortment  of 
Children’s  Books,  now  ottered  at  specially  Reduced  Prices,  post  free.  Members  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Civil  Service,  ami  other  Stores  supplied  at  Trade  Prices,  they  having  the  additional 
advantage  of  a  well-selected  Stock  to  choose  from,  in  Show-Rooms  set  apart  for  that  purpose.— 
Harrison  He  Sons,  59  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


(COOD ALL’S  JAPANESQUE  STATIONERY,  in  a  variety 

of  characteristic  Designs— the"  Mume,”  “  Kiku,”  44  Bamboo,”  and  44  Dead  Willow  ”— in 
gold,  silver,  and  pale  Colours,  made  up  in  handsome  Boxes,  is  sold  by  all  Stationers. 


/WOODALL’S  CAMDEN  WIIIST  MARKER,  for  Long  or 

Short  Whist,  in  Ornamental  Woods  and  Ivory,  may  be  had  from  all  Booksellers  and 
Stationers  C.  Goodall  He  Son,  Camden  Works,  London,  N.W. 


(Cl OODALL’S  PLAYING  CARDS.— Prize  Medals,  London, 

Paris.  Philadelohia— The  NEW  PATTERNS  for  the  Season  are  now  ready  :  GOOD- 
ALL’S  ROUND-CORNERED  DUPLEX  PLAYING  CARDS,  the  novelty  of  the  season,  of 
the  finest  quality,  specially  Waterproofed  surfaces,  and  perfect  uniformity  of  cutting,  ensuring 
thorough  facility  in  shuttling  and  dealing.  May  be  had  from  all  Stationers  and  Dealers  in 
Cards _ Wholesale  only  from  Chas.  GOODALL  He  SON,  Camden  Works,  London. 

Now  ready,  Part  I.  with  8  Elaborately  Coloured  Plates,  Pis. 

HTHE  LARVAE  of  the  BRITISH  LEPIDOPTERA  and  their 

J-  FOOD  PLANTS.  By  OWEN  Wilson.  With  Life-sized  Figures,  Drawn  and  Coloured 
from  Nature,  by  Eleanora  Wilson.  To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts.  Supplied  only  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  Whole  Work. 

New  Yol.  for  1877,  with  72  Coloured  Flates,  £2  2s. 

THE  BOTANICAL  MAGAZINE.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 

New  and  Rare  Plants.  By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER, C.B.,  Pres.R.S.  Monthly,  3s.  fid.:  Annual 
Subscription.  £2  2s.  Re-issue  of  the  Third  Series,  in  Monthly  Volumes,  each  £2  2s.  ;  to 
Subscribers  for  the  Entire  Series,  each  36s. 

New  Yol.  for  1877,  handsome  cloth,  gilt  edgeg,  with  48  Coloured  Plates,  £2  2s. 

THE  FLORAL  MAGAZINE.  New  Series,  Enlarged  to  royal 

4 to.  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Choicest  New  Flowers  for  the  Garden,  Stove,  and 
Conservatory.  Monthly,  3s.  6d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  £2  2s.  First  Series,  complete  in 
10  vols.  with  560  Beautifully  Coloured  Plates,  £18  7s.  6d. 

No.  13,  January,  1878.  3d. ;  per  post,  3jd. 

THE  BOOK  CIRCULAR :  a  Monthly  Record  of  New  Books 

and  New  Editions,  Classified  according  to  Subjects  for  the  Convenience  of  Readers  ; 
with  Notes,  Analytical  and  Descriptive,  of  the  more  Important.  Annual  Subscription, 
post  free  in  the  United  Kingdom.  3s.  Od.  ;  in  the  Foreign  Postal  Union,  4s. 

L.  Reeve  &  Co.,  5  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


"PROTOPLASM.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.  Third 

JL  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

London  ;  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


The  New  Edition  (Fourth),  21s.  now  ready. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  in  MEDICINE.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale. 

-L  London :  J.  &  A.  CHURCHILL. 


a 

THE  WEEK. 

On  Saturday,  January  5,  will  be  published,  price  Sixpence,  a  Newspaper  entitled 
THE  WEEK,  an  original  and  independent  Journal,  designed  to  occupy  a  place  at 
present  unfilled  in  the  English  Tress. 

The  scope  and  aim  of  this  paper  will  he  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  most 
important  News,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  the  long 
reports  and  correspondence  in  the  Daily  Papers  ;  to  take  up  those  questions  in 
which  the  general  reader  is  directly  interested,  and  to  consider  them  honestly  and 
fairly  ;  to  discuss  Social  Topics  with  freedom,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  private  life ;  and  to  review  Public  Events  in  the  light  of  justice  and 
common  sense. 

THE  WEEK  will  be  entirely  free  from  party  trammels  or  obligations,  and  will 
comment  upon  the  political  controversies  of  the  day  without  reference  to 
partisan  or  personal  interests.  The  important  issues  involved  in  the  proposal  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  iu  Counties,  the  present  state  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  Land,  the  question  of  Disestablishment,  and  the  serious  differences  which  arc 
constantly  arising  between  Labour  and  Capital,  Employer  and  Employed,  demand 
more  thorough  inquiry  than  they  usually  receive  from  the  Press.  They  will  be 
dealt  with  in  THE  WEEK  iu  a  spirit  of  fair  play  towards  all  classes,  and  with 
a  single  regard  to  the  national  welfare. 

A  series  of  articles  will  appear  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Trade  of 
England,  founded  on  special  and  careful  investigations  in  the  great  Manufacturing 
Districts.  Some  of  our  chief  industries  are  now  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 
Strikes  abound  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  English  and  Colonial  buyers  are  turning  from 
our  own  to  rival  markets;  and  Foreign  competition  is  subjecting  our  entire  Com¬ 
mercial  System  to  a  strain  it  has  never  before  encountered.  At  such  a  time  the 
people  of  England  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  real  causes  which  have 
arrested  their  progress,  and  be  shown  the  remedies  which  are  still  within  their 
reach.  This  task  THE  WEEK  will  endeavour  to  accomplish. 

A  carefully  prepared  Financial  Article  will  be  given,  in  which  Commercial  and 
Monetary  affairs  will  be  examined  in  the  interests  of  investors,  and  not  of 
speculators.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  obtaining  exclusive  information 
from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  on  matters  relating  to  the  Securities 
in  which  English  capital  is  largely  at  stake.  The  true  facts  will  be  brought  out 
in  reference  to  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  and  other  Rail¬ 
roads  ;  and  careful  replies  wrill  be  given  to  the  inquiries  of  correspondents  who  are 
interested  in  such  enterprises.  This  department  of  the  paper  will  be  found  to  have 
in  many  respects  au  exceptional  value  for  the  English  public,  and  great  facilities 
exist  for  making  it  most  complete  and  trustworthy. 

Special  Letters  from  Washington  and  New  York  will  be  contributed  from  those 
cities  by  writers  who  possess  great,  opportunities  for  obtaining  official  and  other 
important  information.  These  Letters  will  not  only  throw  new  light  on  the  course 
of  American  Politics,  but  describe  carefully  all  Legislative  or  other  Proceedings 
which  affect  the  management  of  the  Public  Debt,  the  revival  of  Specie  Payments, 
and  other  questions  in  which  the  English  people  are  directly  concerned. 

Reviews  of  Books,  and  Dramatic  and  Art  Criticisms,  will  form  prominent  features 
of  the  Journal,  and  they  will  be  written  with  moderation  and  fairness  ;  but  the 
truth  will  at  all  times  be  told  without  regard  to  persons.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  the 
paper  throughout  free  from  the  influences  of  cliques  of  any  kind,  and  to  render  it  a 
faithful  exponent  of  public  opinion.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  THE 
WEEK  acceptable  to  the  Family,  as  well  as  to  the  Politician  and  Man  of  Business. 
The  rightful  freedom  of  the  Press  will  be  exercised,  but  it  will  nob  degenerate  into 
license.  The  respect  which  the  English  people  entertain  for  the  Religious  and 
Domestic  Institutions  of  the  country  will  never  be  outraged  in  the  columns  of  THE 
WEEK. 

The  Summary  of  News  will  be  written  with  the  utmost  care,  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  future  reference  as  well  as  for  present  use.  Readers  in  the  country  or 
abroad  will,  it  is  believed,  be  glad  to  have  at  their  command  a  well-digested  epitome 
of  the  leading  events  of  the  day,  sufficient  to  show  them  all  that  has  been  going  on, 
and  supplemented  by  special  information  from  all  parts  of  the  World  relating  to 
enterprises  in  which  English  Capital  has  been  embarked. 

Subscriptions  received  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  at  New  Street  Square,  E.C.,  and 
Advertisements  at  38  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 

Advertisements  will  be  charged  5s.  for  six  lines  and  under,  and  9d.  for  every 
additional  line,  or  at  the  rate  of  £12  12s.  per  page. 

THE  WEEK  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  £1  8s.  Gd. 
yearly,  14s.  3d.  half  yearly,  or  7s.  2d.  quarterly.  To  the  United  States  or  abroad, 
£1  10s.  6d.  yearly,  15s.  3d.  half  yearly,  7s.  8d.  quarterly. 


NOW  READY,  VOLUME  VII.  (DEA-ELD) 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

4 to.  cloth,  30s.;  half-bound  Russia,  36s. 

EDINBURGH:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  ETCHING  BY  M.  RAJON. 

PORTRAIT  of  CHARLES  DARWIN,  Esq., 

F.R.S.  Etched  by  PAUL  RAJON,  from  the  Painting  by  W.  W.  Oulkss, 
A.R.A. 

Artist’s  Proofs,  100  Copies  only. 

On  Whatman  Paper  .  £5  5s. 

On  Japanese  Paper  (all  sold)  .  £6  6s. 

A  few  early  Proofs,  with  Remarques  (all  sold)  . £15  15s. 

The  Etching  measures  16  by  I2J  inches,  and  is  one  of  M.  Rajon’s  most  important  Woiks. 


LONDON:  SEELEY,  JACK90N,  &  HALLIDAY,  54  FLEET  STREET. 

Now  published,  Second  Edition,  4s. 

A  TALANTA,  WINNIE,  and  other  POEMS.  By  John  Brent, 

F.S.A..  Author  of  44  Village  Bells,”  &p.  44  4  Atalanta’  shows  real  power  of  poetical  and 
vivid  description,  and  also  much  pathos  and  feeling,  and  *  Winnie  ’  is  a  charming  pastoral.” 
London  :  Knight  &  Co.,  90  Fleet  Street. 

Just  published,  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

XY  ERMIONE :  a  Tragedy.  By  Charles  H.  IIoole. 

Basil  Montague  Pickering,  196  Piccadilly,  W. 

With  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. ;  by  post,  59.  6d. 

(CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE;  with  Brief  Notes  on  Egypt  and 

Egyptian  Obelisks.  By  Erasmus  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

London :  BRAIN  Sc  Co.,  2  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

$25 


The  Saturday  Review.  [December  29, 1877. 


“L’ART.” 

“  L’AJtT  ”  :  Weekly  Artistic  Review.  Third  Year.  Upwards  of  GO  Etchings  iu 

the  year.  Choicest  Wood  Engravings,  and  Reviews  by  First  Writers. 

“  L’ART.”  The  Times  says:  “It  is  simply  the  cheapest  and  best  thing  of  its 
kind.” 

«  L’ART.”  The  Saturday  Review  says :  “Full  of  good,  sober  and  just  criticism.” 

«  L’ART.”  The  World  says :  “  Abounds  in  matters  of  interest  to  all  readers  and 
students  of  jesthetic  and  cultivated  taste.” 

«  L’ART.”  Terms  of  Subscription  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
LONDON  OFFICE,  134  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

For  JANUARY  (1878) 

Contains  : 

FRANCE  AS  A  MILITARY  POWER  IN  1870  AND  IN  1878.  By  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet. 
SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.  By  Prof.  TYNDALL. 

THE  LABOURERS  AND  THE  VOTE.  I.  By  JOSEPH  ARCH.  II.  By  GEORGE  POTTER. 
THE  LIFE  OF  MIDHAT  PASHA.  By  Capt.  GAMBIER,  R.N. 

OUR  ARMY  AND  THE  PEOPLE.  By  John  Holms,  M.P. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRANCE.  By  Dr.  Doran. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING  ?  (Conclusion).  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

AN  OXFORD  LECTURE.  By  Prof.  Ruskin. 

SHOULD  PRISONERS  BE  EXAMINED  ?  By  Alfred  WILLS,  Q.C. 

ABSOLUTION.  Bythe  Dean  of  Westminster. 

LAST  WORDS  ON  THE  COUNTY  FRANCHISE.  By  the  Right  lion.  W.  E.  GLAD¬ 
STONE,  M.P. 


HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


POMEROY  ABBEY, 

Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD’S  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORY, 

Commences  in  the  JANUARY  NUMBER  (now  ready)  of 

THE  ARGOSY. 

The  best  and  cheapest  of  our  macrnzines.” — Standard. 

“  Thoroughly  high  iu  tone  and  healthy  iu  character.” — Guardian. 

Monthly,  Gd. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET,  W. 


Now  ready.  No.  CCXVII.  Is. 

'THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JANUARY.  With 

Illustrations  by  George  Du  Maurier  and  Frank  Dicksee. 

Contents : 

DA  CAPO.  With  an  Illustration  Chapter  6.  En  Voyage.  Chapter  7.  No 
Answer.  Chapter  8.  By  a  Fountain.  Chapter  9.  Table  d’HOte  Chapter  10. 

An  Offer  of  Marriage.  Chapter  11.  Climbing  up.  Chapter  12.  Da  Capo. 
HOMER. 

MARIVAUX. 

WILL  O’  THE  MILL. 

DISSECTING  A  DAISY. 

A  BRETON  PEASANT-PLAY. 

CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING. 

A  FLORENTINE  CARNIVAL  SONG  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

“  FOR  PERCIVAL.”  With  an  Illustration.  Chapter  17.  A  Midnight  Encounter. 
Chapter  18.  Love  in  a  Mist. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


No.  CXLV.  NEW  SERIES,  JANUARY-  1878,  price  Is. 

'THE  MONTHLY  PACKET.  Edited  by  Chaeloite  M.  Yohge. 

*■*-  Contents  : 

THE  BASILICA.  By  the  Rev.  R.  St.  John  Tyrwhttt. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EARLY  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Bv  Cecit.ta  Macgreoor.  Chapters. 
CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Caineo  CXLIII.— The  Abdication  of  Charles  V. 
1555—1557. 


SUNDAYS  AND  HOLY  SEASONS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD.  “Christmas  Wreaths 
Red-hot.” 

MAGNUM  BONUM  ;  or,  Mother  Carey’s  Brood.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Chapter  12. 
The  Rival  Heiresses. 

THE  CONSTANT  PRINCE.  By  C.  R.  COLERIDGE. 

THE  INDIAN  FAMINE. 

SIR  CIIRISTOPIIE '  WREN.  HIS  FAMILY  AND  ITIS  TIMES. 

SHAKESPEARE  TALKS  WITH  UNCRITICAL  PEOPLE,  By  CONSTANCE  O’BRIEN. 

‘  Love  s  Labours  Lost.” 

FAIRY  TALES. 

“  AMA,  ET  FAC  QUOD  VIS.”  By  H.  L.  J. 

THE  HOLY  FAMILY.  By  A.  Middlemoue  Morgan. 

London  :  Mozley  &  Smith,  6  Paternoster  Row. 


No.  CIV.  New  Series  88.  Price  3s.  6d.  JANUARY,  1878. 

'THE  JOURNAL  of  MENTAL  SCIENCE  (published  by 

,,  ^  Authority  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association).  Edited  by  Henry  Macdsley, 
M.D.,andT.  S.  Clouston,  M.D. 

Contents : 

1.  The  Evidence  Given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Lunacy 

Law,  1877. 

2.  Apoplexy,  Aphasia,  and  Mental  Weakness.  By  G.  H.  Savage,  M.D. 

3.  M orison  ] lectures  on  Insanity  for  18 77.  No.  Ill — Insanity  in  Modern  Times.  By  John 

Sibbald,  M.D. 

4.  Spurious  Hydrophobia  in  Man  By  W.  Lauder  Lindsay.  M.D. 

5.  Ihe  Irish  Lunatic  Asylum  Service. 

Clinical  Notes  and  Cases— Occasional  Notes  of  the  Quarter— Reviews— Psychological  Retrospect 
—Notes  and  News,  &c. 

(To  he  continued  Quarterly.! 

J.  &  A.  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street. 


6d.  ;  post  free,  7£d. 

pAMILY  HERALD  for  JANUARY.  Part  CCCCXVI. 

PURE  LITERATURE. 

TTTh?i  IVteir-atcd  London  News,  in  reference  to  pure  literature,  speaks  of  “‘The  Family 
Herald,  that  joy  to  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  English  households.” 

LEADING  ARTICLES  AND  ESSAYS. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review  says  “  There  is  a  well-considered  leading  article  or  essay 
every  week  upon  some  subject  of  an  instructive  or  thoughtful  character.” 


NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  “  Its  novels  and  tales  are  quite  as  well  written  as  the  best 
circulating-library  stones,” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tim  Saturday  Review  says  ”  The  editor  is 
The  Answers  to  Correspondents  cannot 
embodied  in  almost  each  of  them.” 


the  confidant  and  confessor  in  every  station  of 
be  fictitious,  a  romance  and  a  life  history  being 


Gd.  ;  post  free,  7£d. 

JjVAMILY  HERALD  for  JANUARY.  Part  CCCCXVI. 


Wili.iam  Stevexs,  41  Strand,  London.  And  all  Newsvendors  and  Kailway  Stations. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS  for 

V  insertion  in  tile  Forthcoming  Number  of  the  above  Periodical  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Publisher  by  the  5th  and  BILLS  by  the  7th  January. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CCCI.  will  be 

published  on  Wednesday,  January  16th.  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended 
for  insertion  cannot  be  received  by  the  Publishers  later  than  Wednesday, 
January  9th. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co.  39  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


TpRASER’S  MAGAZINE,  No.  XCVII.  JANUARY. 

Contents 

England  and  her  Colonies. 

On  Teaching  English. 

On  the  Position  of  the  Evangelical  Party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Great  Fourfold  Waterfall. 

Spinozism  :  the  Religion  of  Gladness. 

The  City  of  Kiyoto. 

Thurot. 

Free  Trade  or  Reciprocity. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fife. 

How  to  Invest  Money  with  Safety. 

Ivy-Leaves.  From  the  Hermitage  of  Epping  Forest. 

London,  Longmans  &  Co. 


No.  IX.  (JANUARY  1878)  price  3s.;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

MIND  :  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy. 

El  1  ].  the  QUESTION  ‘OF  VISUAL  PERCEPTION  IN  GERMANY  (I.)  By 
James  Sully. 

2.  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  MIND.  By  the  Editor. 

3.  THE  USE  OF  HYPOTHESES.  By  J.  Venn. 

4.  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  TIIINGS-IN-THEMSELVES.  By  Professor  W.  K- 

Clifford.  F.R.S. 

5.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ETIIICS.  By  A.  J.  BattfouB,  M.P. 

6.  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  DUTCH  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor  J.  P.  N. 

Land  of  Leyden. 

CRITICAL  NOTICES,  NOTES  AND  DISCUSSIONS.  &c.  By  J.  COLLIER, 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Carveth  Read,  Professor  R.  Adamson,  Grant  Allen, 
Professor  A.  Bain,  xc. 

Yol.  II.  1877,  cloth,  13s.  A  few  copies  of  Vol.  I,  1876,  13s.  remain  for  sale. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  ;  and 
2U  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Small  4to.  20  pp.  2d. 

(VJ-LASGOW  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE.  No.  1.,  Vol.  I. 

'-A  Contents  for  JANUARY  : 

THE  LATEST  BORN. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

LOTII  AIR. 

TESTS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  THEOLOGY. 

THE  MISTLETOE. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 
EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  TEST  OF  ABILITY. 

PROSE  IN  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING. 

STUDENT  BOHEMIAN ISM. 

A.  &  W.  Stenjiouse,  Glasgow ;  and  W.  Porteous  &  Co.,  Glasgow, 


Price  2s.  6d. 

T  TNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE,  January,  New  Series,  on  an 

*  -O  Extended  Basis. 

Contents : 

The  Hand  on  Peter’s  Keys,  by  M.  le  Marquis  de  Nangis.— Contemporary  Portraits  (with 
Permanent  Photograph)  :  Matthew  Arnold — A  Picturesque  Transformation,  by  Julian 

Hawthorne On  Miracle.— The  Ideal  University.— Investment  in  India.— In  This  World:  a 

Novel,  xc..  by  I!.  D.  Blackmore,  F.  R.  Conder,  Mabel  Collins,  U.  R.  Burke,  Keningale  Cook, 
Christina  Rossetti,  &c. 

“  Once  more  well  to  the  front.”— Spectator. 

London  :  IIURST  &  BLACKETT. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  in  VIENNA  and  PESTH.  — See 

THE  BUILDER  of  this  Week  for  Views  and  Particulars,  together  with  its  usual  large 
amount  of  matter  addressed  to  all  interested  in  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Arts)  of  Construction,  Social 
Improvements,  and  Sanitary  Reform.  The  First  Number  for  the  New  Year,  Commencement 
of  si  Volume,  to  be  published  on  January  4,  will  include  a  Double-page  Interior  View  of  the 
New  Nave,  Bristol  Cathedral.  4d. ;  by  post,  4jd — 46  Catherine  Street.  And  all  Newsmen. 


UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  HER  MAJESTY 
THE  QUEEN. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s. 

THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  THE 

LIFE 

OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCE  CONSORT. 

I3y  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

The  Work  will  be  complete  in  Four  Volumes. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated  Edition  of  the 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 

VANITY  FAIR.  Vol.  I.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

VANITY  FAIR.  Vol.  II.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LONDON:  SMITn,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


CABINET  EDITION. 

This  day  is  published,  Vol.  I.  of  a  Complete  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the 

WORKS  OF  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

To  be  published  in  Five-Shilling  Monthly  Volumes. 

Printed  with  a  new  and  legible  type,  in  small  octavo,  on  Fine  Paper. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY. 

Vols.  I.  to  III. 

3  vols.  Vol.  I.  post  8vo.  pp.  300,  cloth,  10s.  6(1. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MATERIALISM. 

By  Professor  F.  A.  LANGE. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  German,  by  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  in  the  press. 

Vol.  IV. 

2  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  366,  cloth,  10s.  fid. 

NATURAL  LAW: 

An  Essay  in  Ethics. 

By  EDITH  SIM  COX. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction,  2  vols.  post  Svo.  pp.  230  and  200, 
cloth,  15s. 

THE  CREED  OF  CHRISTENDOM: 

Its  Foundations  Contrasted  with  its  Superstructure. 

By  W.  R.  GREG. 


RICH  A  lii)  BENTLEY  &  SON’S 

NEW  WORKS  NOW  READY. 


“  Who  does  not  welcome  *  Temple  Bar'?"— JonN  Bull. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers’  and  Railway  Stations,  Is, 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCVI.,  for  JANUARY  1878. 

Contents : 

1.  THE  FIRST  VIOLIN.  Book  I.  Chapters  1-5.  Book  II.  Chapter  1. 

2.  CHRISTINA  OF  SWEDEN. 

3.  THE  SIRE  DE  MALETROIT’S  DOOR. 

4.  OUR  OLD  ACTORS- DAVID  GARRICK. 

5.  THE  HOODLUM  BAND.  By  Bret  Haute. 

6.  MRS.  NORTON. 

7.  FRIENDSHIP  AND  FLATTERY, 
ft.  A  MODERN  DRAMATIC  POET. 

9.  “CHERRY  RIPE!”  By  Helen  Matiiers,  Author  of  “Cornin’  Thro’ the  Rye.’* 
Chapters  49  to  Conclusion. 

***  Cases  for  Binding  the  Volumes  of  TEMPLE  BAR  can  be  obtained  at  all 
Booksellers’,  price  Is.  each. 


LONDON  in  the  JACOBITE  TIMES.  By 

Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  of  the  House 
of  Hanover.”  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  80s. 

“Dr.  Doran  is  a  delightful  antiquarian.  He  1ms  a  curious  knack  of  peeping  into  all  sorts  of 
odd  nooks  and  corners  of  history.  He  tells  his  story  with  a  relishing  freshness,  mul  one  may 
always  puss  a  pleasurable  hour  and  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  information  by  dipping  into  such 
volumes  as  4  London  in  the  Jacobite  Times.’ " — Daily  Sews. 


Vol.  VII. 

1  vol.  post  Rvo.  pp.  xx _ 250,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  RELIGION 

To  the  Spread,  of  the  Universal  Religions. 

By  Professor  C.  P.  TIELE. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  M.A.,  with 
the  Author’s  assistance. 

Vol.  VIII. 

Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xvi.—  2C0,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RELIGION  IN  CHINA; 

Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of  the 
Chinese ;  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of 
Christian  Conversion  amongst  that  People. 

By  JOSEPH  EDKIXS,  D.D. 


EXTRA  SERIES. 


THE  NARRATIVE  of  an  EXPELLED 

CORRESPONDENT.  By  Frederick  Boyle,  late  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  Bulgaria.  Demy  Svo.  14s. 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  NAVY. 

From  Original  Sources  and  hitherto  unpublished  Documents.  By  Lieut. 
Charles  Ratijboxe  Low,  (late)  Indian  Navy,  F.R.G.S.  2  vols.  demy  Svo. 
price  36s. 

THROUGH  HOLLAND  ;  or,  Towns  and 

Customs  of  the  Dutch.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  Demy  Svo.  with  Illustra¬ 
tions,  12s. 

“  4  Through  Holland  ’  is  one  of  the  very  best  descriptions  we  have  scon— so  distinctly  marked 
that  the  reader  can  almost  see  the  very  places  and  people  described.” — News  of  the  World. 


AMONG  the  SPANISH  PEOPLE.  By  the 

Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  English  Chaplain  of  Jerez  and  Cadiz,  Author  of 
“  Untrodden  Spain,”  &c.  2  vols.  large  crown  Svo.  24s. 


THE  LIFE  of  PIUS  IX.  By  Thomas 

Adolphus  Trollope.  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  2Gs. 

“  Mr.  Trollope  may  expect  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  he  deserves  it.  Perhaps  he  is  better 
qualified  for  the  task  he  has  attempted  than  any  other  Englishman  of  the  day." 

Literary  World. 


2  vols.  post  8vo.  350  pp.  each,  with  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  21s. 

LESSING: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  JAMES  SIME,  M.A. 

1  vol.  post  8vo.  pp.  xvi — 218,  “s.  6d. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
POLYNESIAN  RACE: 

Its  Origin  and  Migrations ;  and  the  Ancient  History  of  the 
Hawaiian  People  to  the  Time  of  Kamehameha  I. 

By  ABRAHAM  FORNANDER, 

Circuit  Judge  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  II. I. 

Vol.  I. 

***  Other  Works  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  duly  announced. 

LONDON  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LUDGATE  HILL. 

HENRY  HEINE. 

MANUSCRIPTS  of  this  Author  to  be  had  at  14  SOUTH  STREET,  FINSBURY, 

First  floor. 

Apply  between  Five  and  Six  p.M. 


MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  de  STAAL 

(Mdlle.  de  Launay).  From  the  Original  by  Selina  Bathurst.  Demy  8vo. 
price  15s. 

PASTORALS  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 

Wedmore,  Author  of  “  Studies  in  English  Art.”  Square  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 

“  They  offer  a  treat  of  a  kind  rarely  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  novel  render.  In  their 
tenderness,  their  simplicity,  their  truthfulness,  to  the  remote  life  they  picture  these  Pastorals 

are  almost  perfect . It  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  great,  and  re-reud  with  increased 

pleasure.” — Spectator. 


THIRD  THOUSAND. 

FIVE  YEARS’  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

One  who  Endured  it.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


A  BOOK  of  MUSICAL  ANECDOTE. 

Collected  from  every  available  source  by  Frederick  Crowest,  Author  of 
“  The  Great  Tone  Poets.”  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  21s. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE 
LIBRARIES. 

LADY  GRIZEL.  By  tlie  Hon.  Lewis 

Wingfield.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

IN  LOVE  and  WAR.  By  Charles  Gibbon, 

Author  of  “  In  Honour  Bound,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo.  cloth,  38s. 

BURKE’S 

PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND 
KNIGHTAGE, 

FOR  1878. 

Contains  a  Record  of  the  Families  of  Privy  Councillors, 
Knights  of  various  Orders,  and  Knights  Bachelors, 
and  important  information  as  to  precedence. 

In  this  Edition  the  Club  Addresses  have  been  added. 

HARRISON  &  SONS,  59  PALL  MALL,  LONDON,  S.W. 
BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  H.R.ll.  T1IE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


GABRIEL’S  APPOINTMENT.  By  Anna 

H.  Drury,  Author  of  “  Furnished  Apartments,”  &c.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 
“It  is  enough  to  say  that,  having  read  the  story  from  first  to  last  with  increasing  gratifica¬ 
tion,  we  advise  our  readers  to  do  likewise  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.”  — G 'lube. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  in  ordinary  to  her  majesty  the  queen. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth  Thousand,  Is.  fid.;  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

■REVELATIONS  of  QUACKS  and  QUACKERY. 

J- ^  By  “Detector,”  reprinted  from  the  "Medical  Circular.” 

44 ‘Detector  ’  has  done  his  work  well.  We  advise  the  public  to  purchase  these  4  Reve¬ 
lations,’  and  see  how  the  disgusting  tribe  of  sham  doctors  are  pilloried  and  their  doings 
related.”—  Public  Opinion. 

London  :  Bailli^re  &  Co.,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

On  January  I,  price  3s.  Gd.,  Part  I.  of 
A 

DICTIONARY  OF  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS. 

BY  EMINENT  WRITERS,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  GROVE,  D.C.L. 

To  be  Published  Quarterly,  and  Completed  in  about  Twelve  Parts. 

Among  the  Contributors  will  be  the  following : 

J.  It.  Sterndale-Bennrtt,  Esq. ;  W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  M,  Gustave  J 
Chouquet,  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique,  Paris  ;  Mrs.  ] 
Carr  ;  W.  H.  Cummings,  Esq. ;  Herr  Paul  David  ;  J.  W.  Davison,  Esq. ;  E. 
Daxxreuther,  Esq. ;  E.  H.  Donkin,  Esq. ;  H.  S.  Edwards,  Esq. :  Dr.  Franz 
Gehuing,  Vienna;  Rev.  Thomas  Helmorg,  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal;  Franz Huefper,  Esq. ;  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller ;  Rev.  J.  Perot  Hudson; 
John  Hullah,  Esq. ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Husk,  Librarian  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  ;  . 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Organist  to  the  Temple;  A.  J.  Hinaxs,  Esq.;  Charles 
Mackeson,  Esq  ;  Herr  A.  Maczewski,  Kaiserlautern  ;  Julian  Marshall,  Esq. ; 
Dr.  E.  G.  Monk;  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bt.,  Professor  of  Music,  Oxford; 
C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Esq. ;  Edward  H.  Pe.mber,  Esq.,  Q.C. ;  W.  Pole,  Esq., 
E.R.S.,  Mus.  Doe. ;  E.  Prout,  Esq. ;  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  Vienna ;  V.  DE  PONTIGNY, 
Esq. ;  Dr.  Rimbault  ;  Arthur  Sullivan,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc. ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone  ; 
H.  H.  Stathah,  Esq. ;  Franklin  Taylor,  Esq. ;  A.  IV.  Thayer,  Esq. ;  &c.,  Ac. ; 
and  the  Editor. 

A  NEW  STORY,  entitled  “  SEBASTIAN,” 

by  Katherine  Cooper,  will  begin  in  the  FEBRUARY  Number. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLISH  HUMOUR.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’Esthange,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,'* 
&ic.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  A  book  of  the  highest  mark  and  character.  The  literary  man,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
historian,  will  combine  in  pronouncing  it  worthy  of  admission  into  every  well* selected 
1  i  brary .  ‘  ’ — 1/  tssengvr. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  of  the  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.  From  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dullingham 
House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  2  vols.  21s. 

“  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library  shelves  with 
I  Fepys,  Evelyn,  und  Reresby.” — .Votes  and  Queries. 

A  MAN  of  OTHER  DAYS  :  Recollections  of 

the  Marquis  de  Beauregard.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte  M. 
Yonge,  Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Reddy  He,”  &lc.  2  vols.  21s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

THE  MILLER’S  DAUGHTER,  By  Anne 

Beale,  Author  of  “  Fay  Arlington,’’  &c.  3  vols. 

UNDER  THE  WILL.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Myddclton’s  Money,**  &c.  3  vols. 

“  This  work  displays  the  writer's  peculiar  excellences— good  taste,  depth  of  [observation, 
touches  of  feeling,  and  graphic  und  exciting  pictures  of  life.”— Com t  Journal, 

DORIS  BA  RUG  H.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid, 

Author  of  “  Patty,”  “Diane,”  &c.  3  vols. 

‘‘An  interesting  story,  comprising  many  scenes  of  true  dramatic  power."— Daily  Xcivs. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.  By  Mortimer 

and  Frances  Collins.  3  vols. 

*•  A  very  good  book,  cleverly  and  carefully  written."— Post. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  COURTSHIP.  By  Mrs. 

Mackenzie  Daniel,  Author  of  “  One  Golden  Summer,”  &c.  3  vols. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Queenie,”  “  My  Love,  she’s  but  a  Lassie,”  &c.  3  vols. 

RUBY  GREY.  By  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

3  vols.  [  Just  ready. 


Monthly,  price  Is. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  CCXIX.  (for  JANUARY). 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 
T1IE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  JANUARY. 


Contents  : 

1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  Part  X. 

2.  DR.  LAVARDIN  :  a  Sk  tell.  By  Miss  Cnoss. 

3.  EARS  AND  EYES.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  P.R.A.S.,  &c. 

4.  A  GREEK  MOTHER'S  SONG. 

5.  SCHLIEMANN’S  MYCEN2E.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Maiiaefy. 

6.  DULCISSIMA  !  DILECTISSIMA !  A  Passage  in  the  Life  of  an  Antiquary. 

By  R.  Ferguson,  M.P. 

7.  FAMINES  AND  FLOODS  IN  INDIA. 


A  J  EMOIRS  of  LORD  MELBOURNE.  By 

Torrens,  M.P.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  after  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  32s.  [  This  dag. 


ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH’S  LECTURES 

on  MEDIAEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Being  the  Substance  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  Queen’s  College,  London.  Svo.  12s.  [ This  day. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  WAR  between  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY  to  the  FALL  of  KARS. 
Induding  the  Letters  of  Air.  Archibald  Forbes,  Mr.  J.  A.  McGahan,  and 
other  Special  Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

[This  day. 

THE  FORCES  of  NATURE.  By  Amedee  ! 

Guillem  in.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Lookyer,  and  edited,  with  Notes  and  j 
Additions,  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  i 
medium  8vo.  with  Coloured  Plates  and  453  Woodcuts,  21s.  [27iis  day. 


Contents : 

CEREMONIAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  EGYPT.  By  Sir  Gf.orgr  Campbell,  M.P. 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Professor  Huxley. 

JULES  SANDEAU.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

THE  REFORM  BILL  OF  THE  FUTURE.  By  Thomas  Hare. 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

THE  DUTCH  IN  JAVA.  By  Sir  David  Weddkrburn. 

M.  GUIZOT  AT  VAT,  RICHER.  By  the  late  N.  VV.  Senior. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


ON  the  FRONTIER  :  Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sport,  Personal 

Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.  By  J.  S.  Caution.  Demy  8vo.  with  Ilius- 
trations,  10s. 

CHARLES  BIANCONI  :  a  Biography,  1780-1875.  By  his 

Daughter,  Mrs.  Morgan  John  O’Connell.  Demy  Svo. 

TIIE  IMITATION  of  CHRIST.  By  Thomas  A’Kempis. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition,  demy  Svo.  10s. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  COOKERY.  Con- 

taining  Lessons  on  Cookery,  forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School. 
With  List  of  Utensils  necessary,  and  Lessons  on  Cleaning  Utensils.  Compiled 
by  R.  O.  C.  Large  crown  Svo.  8s. 

ENTRE-NOUS.  By  Lb  Marquis  de  Leuville.  New  and 

revised  Edition,  Sixth  Thousand,  crown  8vo.  3s. 

BIOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Chaeles  Letourneau.  Crown  Svo.  with 

Illustrations,  Gs. 

Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science.*’ 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Paul  Topinard.  With  a  Preface 

by  ProfC'Sor  Paul  Broca,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  d’Antliropologie.  Crown 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

Forming  a  New  Volume  of  “  The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science.** 

NEW  NOVELS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FASHION  AND  PASSION.” 

WHO  IS  SHE  ?  a  Mystery  of  Mayfair.  By'  the  Author  of 

“  Fashion  and  rassion.”  Second  Edition,  3  vols. 


TALKS  ABOUT  ART.  By  William  Hunt. 

With  a  Letter  from  J.  E.  Millais.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Cd.  [ This  dag. 

THE  DINING  ROOM.  By  Mrs.  Loftie. 

■**  Art  at  Home  Series."  Crown  Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  2s.  Gd. 

[  This  day. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CAPTAIN  HAWLEY  SMART. 

PLAY  or  PAY :  a  Novelette.  By  Captain  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  “  Breezie  Langton,”  “  Bound  to  Win.” 

I  THE  MISSING  WILL.  By  Herbert  Broom,  LL.D.  3  vols. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  PICCADILLY. 

Just  published.  Thirteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  and  the 

-^*  Diseases  induced  by  it.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
PhysiciaiiB. 

1  London  :  II.  Rensiiaw.  35C  Strand. 
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Published  Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE  PORTFOLIO: 

AN  ARTISTIC  PERIODICAL. 

EDITED  BY  P.  G-.  IIAMEBTON,  Esq. 


“  The  ‘  Portfolio  *  is  very  charming.  An  Art  periodical  far  superior  to  anything 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.” — Guardian. 

“  From  the  lirst  it  has  srood  nearly  alone  os  really  ‘an  artistic  periodical.’  An 
hour  spent  over  the  1  Portfolio  ’  is  one  of  refreshment,  encouragement,  and  unal¬ 
loyed  delight.”— Spectator. 

“  Dealing  with  artistic  subjects  generally,  and  always  in  a  spirit  of  intelligence 
and  refinement.” — Graphic. 


“  Of  the  etchings  the  merits  are  unquestionable ;  indeed,  the  work  is  enriched 
with  some  of  the  finest  examples.  The  literary  part  is  generally  worthy  of  praise 
for  being  scholarly,  graceful,  and  interesting.”— Athena'um. 

‘‘  To  the  ‘  Tor;, folio’  is  unanimously  accorded  the  first  place  as  an  artistic 
periodical.” — (kimbruhie  Chronicle. 

“  Not  only  is  it  the  first  periodical  in  the  English  language  devoted  to  art,  but  it 
leads  all  others  by  a  very  great  distance.”— Nation  (New  York). 


THE  PORTFOLIO  VOLUME  FOR  1877. 

With  numerous  Etchings  and  Engravings,  cloth,  35s. ;  half  morocco,  42s. 


THE  PORTFOLIO  FOR  DECEMBER  1877 

Contains  the  following  Illustrations: 

RA.JON . PRAYER.  From  a  Picture  by  G.  P.  Chalmers,  R.S.A. 

GAINSBOROUGH . THE  BEAUTIFUL  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  AS  A  CHILD.  Etched  by  V.  Liiuilliee. 

THE  MASTER  YV . THE  ANNUNCIATION.  Engraved  in  Facsimile  by  Amand  Durand. 


THE  PORTFOLIO  FOR  JANUARY  1878 

Contains  the  following  Illustrations: 

HOLBEIN . A  GERMAN  LADY.  Engraved  by  L.  Flameng. 

YVIIISTLER . BILLINGSGATE. 

CLAUDE  . LE  BOUVIER.  Engraved  in  Facsimile  by  Amand  Durand. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1878. 


The  contents  of  THE  PORTFOLIO  for  1877  having  been  largely  devoted  to  the  YY’orks  of  the  Old  Masters,  it  is  intended  to  give  in  the  cominn-  rear 
unusual  prominence  to  Contemporary  Art.  °  ’ 

Several  Etchings  from  Pictures  by  Contemporary  Artists  will  appear.  Among  the  names  of  the  Painters  who  have  kindly  promised  contributions 
may  be  mentioned,  M.  Meissonier,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  Mr.  Orchardsox,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Carl  Haag,  Mr  L  Fildks 
Mr.  Carl  Scm.<  icsser.  and  Mrs.  Alljngiiam.  The  Etchings  will  be  executed  by  M.  L.  Flameng,  M.  Rajox,  M.  Dupont,  Mr.  Lowenstam' 
M.  Lurat,  M.  Rkheton,  and  M.  Liiuili.ier. 

Sir.  Bkavixoton  Atkinson  will  contribute  a  Series  of  Articles  on  “  The  Schools  of  Modern  Art  in  German}-,”  to  be  illustrated  bv  Line  Engravings 
from  Pictures  by  Living  Artists,  executed  by  the  best  German  Engravers.  *  °  ‘  ° 


Several  Etchings  of  Edinburgh,  from  Pictures  painted  expressly  by  Mr.  Sam.  Bough  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  will  appear  during  the  year.  These 
Etchings  will  be  accompanied  by  Notes  by  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Two  Pictures  are  already  finished,  namely: 

DISTANT  VIEW  OF  EDINBURGH.  By  Sam.  Bough,  R.S.A. 

THE  QUEEN’S  ENTRY  INTO  EDINBURGH,  187G.  By  YV.  E.  Lockhart,  A.R.S.A. 

Other  characteristic  and  picturesque  subjects  will  be  carefully  selected,  and  will  be  Etched  by  M.  Brunet  Dkbaines  and  Mr.  Kent  Thomas. 

Amongst  other  Etchings  that  will  appear  may  be  named  the  following  : 


J.  M.  WHISTLER  . BILLINGSGATE. 

L.  FLAMENG  . A  GERMAN  LADY,  after  Holbein. 

L.  GAUCHEREL . CHICHESTER  CANAL,  after  Turner. 

A.  BRUNET  DEBAINES . AGRIPPINA  LANDING  YVITII  THE  ASHES  OF  GERMANICUS,  after  Turner. 


The  wonderful  accuracy  of  M.  Amand  Durand’s  process  of  Heliogravure  having  been  proved  during  the  present  year  by  the  reproduction  of  Old 
German  Engravings,  it  is  intended  to  employ  it  in  1878  to  copy  tine  Etchings  which  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hamerton’s  “  Etchings  and  Etchers.”  The 
First  Edition  of  that  YVork,  now  difficult  to  procure,  and  worth  six  times  its  original  price,  contained  a  little  collection  of  its  own  ;  but  the  second  and 
cheaper  edition  was  limited  in  illustration  to  copies  from  portions  of  plates,  explanatory  of  technical  matters.  The  larger  page  of  THE  PORTFOLIO 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  what  many  purchasers  of  the  work  in  England  and  America  have  felt  to  be  a  desideratum — namely,  a  Series  of  Illustrations, 
selected  for  their  artistic  value,  and  reproduced  so  perfectly  as  to  be  truly  facsimiles  of  the  originals.  Several  of  the  following  Etchings  will  be  thus 
issued : 


CLAUDE .  Le.Bouvier. 

DURER  .  Holy  Family. 

HOLLAR .  The  Lute  l’iayer. 

PAUL  POTTER  ...  The  Neighing  Horse. 

REMBRANDT  .  Christ  Preaching. 

,,  Descent  from  the  Cross. 


REMBRANDT  .  YTiew  of  Omval. 

„  The  Burgomaster  Six. 

„  Ephraim  Bonus. 

VAN  DYCK  .  Portrait  of  Vorsterman. 

YV  L I  ROTTER  .  River  Scene. 

YVILIvIE  .  Pope  Examining  a  Censer. 


Mr.  Hamerton’s  Life  of  Turner,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  unavoidably  interrupted,  will  be  resumed,  and,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  concluded 
during  the  year. 


PROOFS  OF  THE  PORTFOLIO  ETCHINGS. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ARTISTS’  PROOFS 

OF  EACH  PLATE  ARE  PRINTED  ON  JAPANESE  PAPER,  AND  SOLD  SEPARATELY.  ' 

I 

ETCHINGS  FROM  PICTURES  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

ETCHINGS  FROM  VARIOUS  PICTURES. 

ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS. 


A  Price  List  of  more  than  One  Hundred  Etchings  may  be  had  on  application.  Some  of  the  Proofs  hate  become  scarce, 

and  have  risen  considerably  in  value. 


LONDON  :  SEELEY,  JACKSON,  &  HALLIDAY,  54  FLEET  STREET. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  from  tlie 

Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.c.  753— A. D.  47G.  By 
Dean  Merivale,  D.D.  With  5  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ROME,  abridged 

from  Dean  Merivale’s  General  History  of  Home  by  C.  Fuller,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With.  Thirteen  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

HISTORY  of  tlie  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By  Dean 

Merivale,  D.D.  8  vols.  post  Svo.  48s. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC  ;  a  Short  History  of 

the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  Dean  Merivale,  D.D.  12mo. 
price  7s.  Gd. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  from 

the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Subsequent  History  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Bev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 
Bart.  M.A.  With  11  Maps.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  GREECE,  abridged 

from  the  above.  By  the  Bev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  1U  Maps  and  Plans.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

LIBRARY  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W. 

Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  Svo.  Maps,  3Us. 


The  CHILD’S  FIRST  HISTORY  of  ROME. 

By  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.”  Uniform  with  a  “  First  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece,”  by  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 


A  FIRST  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  Miss 

Sewell,  Author  of  “  Amy  Herbert.”  Uniform  with  “  The  Child’s  First 
History  of  Rome,”  by  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT 

HISTORY ;  containing  the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and 
Social  State  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor, 
LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

TAYLOR'S  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  of  MODERN  HISTORY ; 

containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their 
Political  History  &  Social  Condition.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 

ACCESSION  of  JAMES  the  SECOND.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 
Student’s  Edition.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  12s. 


CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS 

contributed  to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macauiay.  Student’s  Edition.  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  Gs. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  WRITINGS  of  LORD 

MACAULAY.  Edited,  with  Occasional  Explanatory  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Tre¬ 
velyan-,  M.P.  Crown  8ro.  Os. 

The  CHILDHOODof  the  ENGLISH  NATION ; 

or,  the  Beginnings  of  English  History.  By  Ella  S.  Arm  it  age,  Fap.  Svo. 
price  2s.  Gd. 


CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  for  the  Higher  Classes  of 
Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Morris,  B.A.  Revised  Edition,  Maps 
&  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND;  with  a 

copious  Chronology.  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns,  and  Questions  for 
Examination.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  12mo.  6s. 


HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R, 

Gleig,  M.A.  late  Chaplain-General  to  H.M.  Forces.  Being  the  First  Book  of 
History  in  Gleig'S  SCHOOL  SERIES,  ISmo.  2s. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  the  same  Series  : — 

Second  Book  of  History,  BRITISH  COLONIES,  9d. 

Third  Book  of  History,  BRITISH  INDIA,  9d. 

Fourth  Book  of  History,  SACRED  HISTORY,  2s. 

Questions  on  the  above  Four  HISTORIES,  9d. 


A  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  NARRATING  THE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE 

At  Successive  Epochs  Subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era. 


EDITED  by 

E.  E.  MORRIS,  M.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford; 

J.  S.  PIIILLPOTTS,  B.C.L.  New  Coll.  Oxford;  and 
C.  COLBECK,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge. 


“  Tb is  striking  collection  of  little  volumes 
is  a  valuable  eontributiou  to  the  literature  of 
the  day,  whether  for  youthful  or  mure  mature 
readers.  As  an  abridgment  of  several  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  modern  history  it  has  great 
merit,  and  some  of  its  parts  display  powers 
and  qualities  of  a  high  order.  Such  writers, 
indeed,  as  Prof.  Stubbs,  Messrs,  War- 
bukton,  Gairdxeu, Creighton, and  others, 


could  not  fail  to  give  us  excellent  work . 

The  style  of  the  series  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
correct  and  pure  ;  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  Stubbs 
it  more  than  once  rises  into  genuine,  simple, 
and  manly  eloquence  ;  and  the  composition 
of  some  ot  the  volumes  displays  no  ordinary 

historical  skill . The  series  is  and  deserves 

to  be  popular.”  The  Times. 


Thirteen  Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  with  Maps  and  Index,  price  2s.  Gd. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 
COX'S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  of  ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNEIt’S  HOUSES  of  LANCASTER  and  YORK. 
GARDINER'S  PURITAN  REVOLUTION. 
GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR. 

HALE’S  FALL  of  the  STUARTS. 

JOHNSON'S  NORMANS  in  EUROPE. 

LUDLOW'S  WAR  of  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 
MORRIS’S  AGE  of  QUEEN  ANNE. 

SEEBOIIM’S  PROTESTANT  REVOLUTION. 
STUBBS’S  EARLY  PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  the  THIRD. 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  GEORGE  W.  COX,  Bart.  M.A. 


and  by  CHARLES 

“  The  special  purpose  for  which  these 
manuals  are  intended,  they  will,  we  should 
think,  admirably  serve.  Their  clearness  as 
narratives  will  make  them  acceptable  to  the 
schoolboy  as  well  as  to  the  teacher;  and  their 
critical  acumen  will  commend  them  to  the 
use  of  the  more  advanced  student  who  is  not 
only  getting  up,  but  trying  to  understand  and 
appreciate,  his  Herodotus  and  Thucy¬ 
dides.  As  for  the  general  plan  of  the  series 
of  which  they  lorm  part,  we  must  confess, 
without  wishing  to  draw  comparisons  for 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  exumine 


SANKEY,  M.A. 

all  the  materials,  that  it  strikes  us  as  deci¬ 
dedly  sensible.  For  the  beginner,  at  all 
events,  the  most  instructive,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural,  way  of  studying  history  is 
to  study  it  by  periods  ;  and  with  regard  to 
earlier  Greek  and  Roman  history'  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
being  enabled  to  do  so,  since  here  period  and 
what  has  come  to  be  quasi-technically  called 
subject  frequently  coincide,  and  form  what 
may  fairly  be  called  an  Epoch  ot  Ancient 
History.”  Saturday  Review. 


Nine  Volumes,  each  complete  in  itself,  in  fcp.  Svo.  with  Maps  and 
Index,  price  2s.  Gd. 

BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS  and  SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  SECOND  CENTURY, 

or  AGE  ot  the  ANTON  IKES. 

COX'S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 

COX’S  GREEKS  and  PERSIANS. 

OURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE. 
IIINE'S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by  the  GAULS. 
MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUMVIRATES. 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  and  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

A  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  NARRATING  TIIE 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  AT  SUCCESSIVE 
EPOCHS. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  M.A. 


“  We  find  much  to  praise  in  the  volume  on 
Early  England  with  which  Mr.  POWELL 
opens  tlu*  series.”  SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

•*  The  faet  that  these  Munuals  of  English 


History  are  edited  by  so  distinguished  an  his¬ 
torian  as  Mr. Creighton  is  a  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  lor  their  value  us  text-books." 

Examiner. 


In  Eight  Volumes,  fcp.  8vo.  each  complete  in  itself,  with  Map, 
price  Ninepence. 

POWELL’S  EARLY  ENGLAND  UP  TO  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST  (price  Is.) 
CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND  A  CONTINENTAL  POWER,  106G-1210. 
ROWLEY’S  RISE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  GROWTH  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
1215-1485. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Rev.  M.)  TUDORS  AND  THE  REFORMATION,  1485-1603. 
CORDERY’S  STRUGGLE  AGAINST  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY,  1G03-1G8S. 
ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  1688-1778. 
TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  WARS, 
1778-1820. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENGLAND,  1S20-1S76.  (Early  in  1878.) 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  <§*  CO.'S  CATALOGUE  of  SCHOOL  BOOKS  for  1878  may  be  had  gratis  or  post-free  on 
application  to  39  Paternoster  Bow.  Specimen  copies  of  some  of  the  more  recently  published  School  Boohs  included  in  this 
Catalogue  ivill  be  presented  to  Teachers,  on  the  understanding  that  worhs  so  presented  tvill  be  adopted  if  found  suitable. 
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The  Saturday  lie  view. 


THE  REV.  DR.  WHITE’S 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


WHITE’S  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  LATIN 
DICTIONARIES. 

Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  complete  in  One  Volume, 
bound  in  cloth  lettered.  Royal  Svo.  price  28 s. 

A  LATIN -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 

(The  Parent  Work). 

By  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D. 

Of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  ALA. 

Of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford. 

(Founded  on  the  larger  Dictionary  of  Freund,  as  last  revised  by  the  Author.) 

The  above  Dictionary  aims  at  supplying  all  the  requirements  of  advanced 
Students  not  only  of  classical  but  also  of  ecclesiastical  and  patristic  Latin. 
Dr.  White  has  also  prepared  the  following  Dictionaries ,  which  are  all  bast'd 
on  the  great  icorh ,  and  which  have  been  planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  size 
and  price  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  various  clusses  of  Latin 
Students  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  the  larger  worh. 


Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Medium  Svo.  price  15s. 

WHITE'S  COLLEGE  LATIN- 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

(Intermediate  Size),  being  a  copious  Abridgment,  for  the  Use  of  University 
Students,  of  the  Parent  Latin  Dictionary  of  White  and  Riddle. 

By  J.  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  Oxon. 


New  Edition,  revised.  Square  12mo.  price  12s. 

WHITE’S  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S 
COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISII  AND 
ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY. 

This  Dictionary  is  also  sold  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  Tico  Parts : 

LATIN-ENGLISII.  Square  12mo.  price  7s.  6d.  New  Edition, 

revised. 

ENGLISH-LATIN.  Square  12mo.  price  5s.  6d.  New  Edition, 

revised. 

Square  fcp.  Svo.  price  3s. 

WHITE’S  LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle-Class  Schools.  (Abridged  from  the  Junior  Student’s 
Latin-English  Dictionary.) 


VALPY’S  LATIN  DELECTUS.  Newly 

edited,  with  English  Grammatical  Notes,  adapted  to  the  Public  School 
Latin  Primer,  and  a  Vocabulary  on  the  plan  of  White’s  Junior 
Student’s  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon. 
12mo.  2s.  Cd.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

VALPY’S  GREEK  DELECTUS.  Newly 


edited,  with  English  Notes  adapted  to  Parry's  Greek  Grammai 
new  lexicon,  by  John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
price  2s.  Gd. 


Key, 


WHITE’S  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS. 


In  course  of  publication,  in  32mo.  cloth. 


WITH  ENGLISH  VO  CAB  UL  ABIES. 


Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  Oxon 

GREEK  TEXTS:- 

FABLES  from  AESOP  and  MYTHS  from  PALAE- 

PHATUS.  Price  Is. 

HOMER,  First  Book  of  the  Iliad.  Is. 

LUCIAN,  Select  Dialogues.  Is. 

XENOPHON,  First  Book  of  the  Anabasis.  Is.  Gd. 
XENOPHON,  Second  Book  of  the  Anabasis.  Is. 

ST.  MATTHEW’S  GOSPEL.  2s.  Gd. 

ST.  MARK’S  GOSPEL.  Is.  Gd. 

ST.  LUKE’S  GOSPEL.  2s.  6d. 

ST.  JOHN’S  GOSPEL.  Is.  Gd. 

ST.  PAUL’S  EPISTLE  to  the  ROMANS.  Is.  Gd. 

LATIN  TEXTS:- 

CAESAR,  First  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  Price  Is. 
CAESAR,  Second  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  Is. 
CAESAR,  Third  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  9d. 
CAESAR,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  d. 
CAESAR,  Fifth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  Is. 
CAESAR,  Sixth  Book  of  the  Gallic  War.  Is. 
CICERO,  Cato  Major.  Is.  6d. 

CICERO,  Lselius.  Is.  Gd. 

EUTROPIUS,  Books  I.  &  II.  of  Roman  History.  Is. 
EUTROPIUS,  Books  III.  &  IV.  of  Roman  History.  Is. 
HORACE,  First  Book  of  the  Odes.  Is. 

HORACE,  Second  Book  of  the  Odes.  Is. 

HORACE,  Third  Book  of  the  Odes.  Is.  Gd. 
HORACE,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes.  Is. 

NEPOS,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  Pausanias,  Aristides.  9d. 
OVID,  Selections  from  the  Epistles  and  Fasti.  Is. 
OVID,  Select  Myths  from  the  Metamorphoses.  9d. 
PILED RUS,  Select  Fables.  9d. 

PILEDRUS,  First  and  Second  Books  of  Fables.  Is. 
SALLUST,  Bellum  Catilinarium.  Is.  6d. 

VIRGIL,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Georgies.  Is. 
VIRGIL,  First  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  Second  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  Third  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  Fourth  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  Fifth  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 

VIRGIL,  Sixth  Book  of  the  AEneid.  Is. 


The  FOUR  GOSPELS  in  GREEK,  with  an  English 

and  Greek  Lexicon.  Square  32mo.  price  5s. 

LIV1T,  BOOKS  XXII.  &  XXIII.  Latin  Text,  with 

English  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  12mo.  2s.  Gd.  each  Boole. 

XENOPHON’S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus 

into  Upper  Asia ;  Greek  Text,  principally  from  Schneider,  with  English 
Notes,  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  Sf  CO.’S  CATALOGUE  of  SCHOOL  LOOKS  for  1878  may  he  had  gratis  or  post-free  on 
application  to  39  Paternoster  Roic.  Specimen  copies  of  some  of  the  more  recently  published  School  Luolcs  included  in  this 
Catalogue  ivill  be  presented  to  Teachers ,  on  the  understanding  that  worlcs  so  presented  ivill  be  adopted  if  found  suitable . 


London  :  LONGMANS  &  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS, 


XEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “FAR  FROM  THE 
MADDING  CROWD.” 

BELGRAVIA  for  JANUARY  contains  the 

First  Chapters  of  a  New  Novel,  entitled  “THE  RETURN  OT  l  HE  j 
NATIVE,”  by  THOMAS  HARDY,  Author  of  “Far  from  the  j 
Madding  Crowd,”  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins.— This  Number  also 
contains  a  Complete  Story  by  U  ILKIE  COLLINS,  entitled  “  I  HE 
DUEL  IN  HERNE  WOOD,”  and  the  continuation  of  Mr.  JAMES 
PAYN’S  Popular  Story,  “BY  PROXY.” 

Now  ready,  Illustrated,  Is. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

for  JANUARY. 

Contexts  : 

ROY’S  WIFE.  By  G.  J.  Wiiyte-Mf.lyji.le.  Illustrated  by  A.  Hopkins. 

TERMS  OF  PEACE.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

\  SUMMER  IN  THE  SOUTH.  By  E.  I.YNN  I.IXTOX. 

THE  LAW  OF  LIKENESS  AND  ITS  WORKING.  By  ANDREW  WILSON. 
CHARLES  DICKENS  AS  DRAMATIST  AND  POET.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
PETITS  PAUVRES.  By  Alfred  Rimbaud. 

QUE  VEDO.  BV  J  AMES  M  EW. 

BYZANTINE  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TURKEY.  By  Arthur  Arnold. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Syly anus  Uruan,  Gentleman. 

***  Vol.  CCSLI.  is  now  read}',  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d. ;  and  Cases  for  binding, 
each  2s. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  By  Justin  McCarthy, 

Author  of  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  &c.  2  vols.  Svo.  with  12  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins,  cloth  extra,  2ls.  [Now  ready. 


CHARLES  LAMB’S  LONG-LOST  POEMS. 

POETRY  for  CHILDREN.  By  Charles  and 

Mary  Lamb.  To  which  are  added  “  Trince  Dorus,”  and  some  Inedited 
'  Poems,  now  first  collected.  Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  Bjghaud 
Herne  Shepherd.  Small  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


T1IOREAU  :  his  Life  and  Aims.  A  Study. 

J3y  H.  A.  Page,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,”  &c.  Small 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

“  Thoreau’s  story  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  stories  of  our  time,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 

Page  for  reproducing  it  for  us . We  rose  from  the  book  with  a  strong  desire  for  more.” 

Spectator. 


SPENSER  for  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry. 

Crown  4to.  with  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Walter  J.  Morgan,  cloth  gilt, 
price  10s.  6d.  (Uniform  with  “  Chaucer  for  Children.”) 

“  The  work  has  been  well  and  reverently  executed.”— Morning  Post. 


THE  SCHOOL  of  SHAIvSPERE.  Including 

“  The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomns  Stnkeley,”  with  a  New  Life  of 
Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources;  “Nobody  and  Somebody;”  “  His- 
triomastix,”  “The  Prodigal  Son,”  “Jack  Drum’s  Entertainment;”  “A 
Warning  for  Fair  Women,”  with  Reprints  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Murder  ;  and 
“  Faire  Em.”  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  and  an  Account  o£ 
Robert  Greene  and  his  Quarrels  with  Shakspere,  by  Richard  SiairsoN.  With 
an  Introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  18s. 

”  A  book  to  delight  a  bookworm ,  and  to  amuse  every  one  who,  with  a  taste  for  the  quaint 

end  old,  dips  into  it  for  ten  minutes - .The  introductmn  by  which  in  each  case  the  plays  are 

prclixed  contains  much  curious,  out-of  the- way,  interesting  matter." — World. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICCADILLY  HOVELS. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  each  Cs. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR.  By  Anthony 

Trollope. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES.  By  James  Payn. 
THE  QUEEN  of  CONNAUGHT.  By 

Harriett  Jay. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  By  the  Author  of 

“  The  Queen  of  Connaught.” 


RAMBOSSON’S  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  A. 

Rambossox,  Laureate  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  C.  B. 
Pitman.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations  and  a  beautifully  executed  Chart  of  the  various  Spectra,  cloth 
gilt,  7b.  Gd. 

IMPORTANT  VOLUBLE  OF  ETCHINGS. 

EXAMPLES  of  CONTEMPORARY  ART  : 

Etchings  from  Representative  Works  by  living  English  and  Foreign  Artists. 
Edited,  with  Critical  Notes,  by  J.  Comyxs  Caiir.  Folio,  cloth  extra  gilt,  gilt 
tops,  31s.  6d. 

“  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meet  with  a  more  sumptuous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  taste¬ 
ful  and  instructive,  drawing-room  book.”—  Nonconformist. 


MAJOR  WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  new  novel. 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for 

JANUARY  contains  the  First  Chapters  of  a  New  Story,  entitled 
“  ROY’S  WIFE,”  by  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELVILLE,  Author  of  “  The 
Gladiators,”  Sec.,  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins  ;  and  an  Important 
Article  on  “TERMS  OF  PEACE,  by  Mr.  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

Now  ready.  Illustrated,  Is. 

BELGRAVIA.  No.  135,  for  JANUARY  1878. 

Contents  : 

TI1E  KETUllN  OF  THE  NATIVE.  By  Thomas  Hardy.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 

Hopkins. 

A  THANKSGIVING.  By  CLEMENT  IV.  SCOTT. 

LIVING  IN  DREAD  AND  TERROR.  By  RtCHAnD  A.  PROCTOR. 

THE  DUEL  IN  HERNE  WOOD.  By  WILKIR  COLLINS. 

the  PARISIAN  SALONS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CEN. 
XU  KIES.  By  II.  Barton  Baker. 

RANDOM  NOTES  OF  AN  IDLE  EXCURSION.  By  Mark  TWAIN.  IV. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  PROSE  AND  RHYME.  By  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

BY  PROXY.  By  James  Payn.  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

*„*  Cases  for  binding  may  be  had,  each  2s. 


MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  E.  Lynn 

Linton,  Author  of  “Patricia  Kemball,”  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  12  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Henry  French  and  J.  Lawson,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  :  Etchings  from  his  Works, 

by  Wii.lt am  Bell  Scott.  With  Descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound  boards, 
India  proofs,  21s. 

“  Of  the  excellence  of  the  etchings  and  the  general  opportuneness  of  the  book  there  can  he, 
happily,  no  possible  doubt. " — G raphic. 

••  The  best  side  of  Bluke’s  work  is  given  here,  and  makes  a  really  attractive  volume,  which 

all  can  enjoy . The  etching  is  of  the  best  kiud,  more  relined  and  deliberate  than  the 

original  work.” — Su turday  Review. 

NEW  WORK,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RANDOLPH  CALDECOI’T. 

NORTH  ITALIAN  FOLK.  By  Mrs.  J .  Comyxs 

Carr.  Square  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

“  A  very  genuine  book  in  its  way.  and  well  and  profusely  illustrated . Mrs.  Carr  knows 

Italian  village-life  intimately  ;  she  studied  the  people  minutely  and  lor  years,  and  her  tran¬ 
script  of  their  ways  is  faithful  aud  animated.”—  Whitehall  Review. 


MYTHS  and  MARVELS  of  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  Author  of  “  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,”  &c.  Demy 
8 vo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d. 

“  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  very  many  pleasant  volumes.  Few  probably, 
realize  to  the  full  the  extent  to  which  the  fancies  of  the  astrologer,  or  the  crude  theories  of  the 
unlearned  watcher  of  the  stars,  still  keep  their  hold  upon  the  public  nrnd —  The  reader 
who  begins  this  charming  volume — a  dozen  chapters  to  as  many  instance^  ..t'  o  mucous  observa¬ 
tion  or  superstitious  credulity— will  hardly  fail  to  peruse  it  to  the  end."— Graphic. 


A  HANDBOOK  of  ARCHITECT  ORAL 

STYLES.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rosen garten  by  W.  Collktt- 
Sandars.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo.  with  639  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

CANTERS  in  CRAMPSHIRE.  By  G.  Bowers. 

I.  Gallops  from  Gorseborough.  II.  Scrambles  with  Scratch  Packs.  III. 
Studies  with  Staghounds.  Oblong  4to.  half-bound  boards,  21s.  [Shortly. 

THE  MAID  of  NORWAY:  an  Historical 

Romance.  By  A.  Muncil  Translated  from  the  Norwegian  by  Mrs.  Roukrt 
Birkbf.ck.  With  Ten-and-Ink  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Scenery.  Crown  Svo 
with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ART  of  BEAUTY.  By  Mrs  H.  R. 

Haweis,  Author  of  “  Chaucer  for  Children.”  Square  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  dainty  book  for  a  boudoir  table.”—  World. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OF  “THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.” 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or,  Culture,  Faith, 

and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House.  By  IV.  H.  Mallock.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CHEAP  EDITION  OP  OUIDA’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

ARIADNE.  By  Ouida.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra  (uniform'  "with  the  other  Volumes  of  the  Series),  5s. 

THOMAS  MOORE’S  HITHERTO  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS. 

PRCSE  and  ArERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical, 

and  Sentimental.  By  Thomas  Moore.  With  suppres-ed  Passages  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,  chiefly  from  the  Author’s  Manuscript,  and  all 
hitherto  Inedited  and  Uncollected.  With  Notes  and  Preface  by  Richard 
Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s.  [/n  a  /etc  days. 

UNIFORM  WITH  “ACADEMY  NOTES.” 

PICTURES  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

With  SO  Illustrations  of  the  Raphael  Cartoons,  the  Sheepshanks  Collection, 
Ac.  Edited  by  Henry  Blackburn.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  Is. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


Printed  by  SPOTTISWOODE  A  CO.,  at  No.  5  New-street  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London;  and  Published  by  DAVID  JONES, 
at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Saturday,  December  29,  1877. 
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